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United  States 
oj  America 


Congressional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEBATES   OF   THE    OQ^       CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Ti  I  -i)\'i .  At  (,rsi  'M.  VMV) 

^LraisiatiVe  day  of  Monday.  Auoust  30. 
1965' 

Thr  Senate  met  at  12  o  clock  mnidiaii. 
on  ihc  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
te-mpurc- 

The  Chaplr.m.  Rev.  Frederick:  Brown 
Harris,  D.D,.  otlcred  the  foUownip 
prnyer: 

Eternal  Spu'it  ^^ho  art  revealed  to  us 
in  ihe  order  of  the  universe  in  which  we 
live,  m  the  tinith  about  our  world  which 
our  nunds  discover,  and  above  all  in 
spiritual  realities  as  we  touch  them,  in 
the  noblest  sons  of  men,  as  we  face  the 
tasks  of  deliberation  which  Q^ter  m  this 
Chamber,  we  would  brine  our  fragmen- 
tary and  partial  lives  into  the  presence 
of  Thy  holiness.  We  would  bring  our 
transient  and  temix)rary  concerns  into 
the  white  light  of  Thy  eternity.  We 
would  brine  our  restless  and  irritated 
spirits  into  tlie  calm  strcn'-th  of  'Ihy 
everlasting  purpose  which  liirough  the 
aues  runs. 

Teaeli  us  once  aaain  the  eternal  mys- 
tery that  only  as  we  lose  ourselves  in 
something  hmher  than  ourselves  can  we 
find  ourseh-es. 

To  this  end  ^ive  us  the  yrace  to 
£!rasp  t'reat  causes  to  live  for.  and  to 
venture  a  yreat  faith  to  live  by.  From 
doubt  and  disillusionment,  from  bitter- 
ness and  c:.iiicism,  in  these  difficult 
times.  Good  Lord^ — deliver  us. 

Though  we  may  not  see  all  things 
clearly,  let  us  see  some  great  things 
plainly  so  that  high  decisions  may  be 
made  on  the  right  side  of  moral  ques- 
tions. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


proceed  i  leration  of  Calendar 

: Cs    o31   .:-  -,    -.-.  ::i  sequence. 

The  P.RKSIDENT  pro  tempore. 
'.v:t1ioui  oniect'on.  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
cleik  will  state  the  first  biil. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
CXI 1405 


LOAN  SERVICE  OF  CAPTIONED 
FILMS    FOR    THE    DEAF 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
\ryl\  >::>.  2C32  '  to  am^nd  the  act  entn!ed 
A:i  3ct  t'.'  provide  for  a  loan  strv^cc 
lor  the  deaf  m  Qrder  to  further  provide 
'•-ji  a  loan  servce  uf  educational  media 
for  the  dtaf.  and  for  other  purposes," 
■Ah  ch  had  bee:i  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
'■.  :th  an  amendment  on  paye  4.  after 
Ijue  1'2.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
f..Ilovws; 

Src  5  I  a  t  (  1 1  For  tlie  purpose  of  advising 
and  assisting  the  Secretary  of  Healt)i,  Edti- 
cation,  ar.d  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  tins 
sectjrn  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  with 
ie.,pect  to  the  educMion  of  the  deaf,  there 
:e  hereby  creaTcd  a  Niitionul  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  which 
sViall  consist  of  twelve  persons,  not  other- 
wise in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
;ippointed  by  the  Secretary  \^•iIhout  reg'ird 
tn  the  civil  service  laws. 

( 2  I  The  membership  of  the  Advisbry  Com- 
mittee shall  include  educators  of  the  deaf. 
persons  interested  in  education  of  the  deaf, 
educ.ttors  of  the  her.ring.  and  deaf  indi- 
^■idu:;l5; 

(3  I  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
de=-.£rnate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Xdvlsory 
Committee  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee, 

i4)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  nppolnted  to'f.Il  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
point-ed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  except  that  the 
terms  of  the  oflice  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  shLill  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  "three 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment. 

I  51  A  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously 
for  more  than  one  term, 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  concerning  the  carrying  out  of 
existing  and  the  formulating  of  new  or  modi- 
fied programs  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  In  carrying  out  its  functions, 
the  Advi.cory  Committee  shall  (A)  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  for  gathering  infor- 
mation on  a  periodic  basis  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  assessment  of  progress  and 
identification  of  problems  In  the  education 
of  the  deaf:  (B)  Identify  emerging  needs 
respecting  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and 
suggest  innovations  which  give  promise  of 
meeting  such  needs  and  of  otherwise  Im- 
proving   the    educational    prospects   of   deaf 


Individuals;  iCi  sut^gcst  promising  are:i:5  of 
inquli"y  to  give  direction  to  the  research 
e^orts  of  the  Federal  Government  in  im- 
proving; the  education  of  the  deaf;  and  (Di 
make  such  other  recommendations  for  ad- 
m.inistrative  action  or  legislative  proposals 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

(Ci  The  Secretary  may,  at  the  request  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  appoint  such  spe- 
cial advisory  professional  or  technical  per- 
sonnel, as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

id  I  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
and  advisory  or  teclmical  personnel  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  or  otherwise  serving  on 
business  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  shall  be 
entulGli  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
SIOO  per  day  incjuding  travel  time  and  while 
serving  away  *om  their  homes  or  regul*ar 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  incltiding  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  'authorized  by  t-ectlon  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  ( 5  U.S.C. 
73b-2i  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  ■intermittently. 

lei  The  Ad^'isory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  "he  request  of  the  Secretary,  but  at  least 
semiannually. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  Houserrf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  foi 
a  loan  service  of  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf",  approved  September  2,  1958.  as 
amended  i42  U.S.C.  2491  et  seq.).  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  ae  follows: 

"Ihat  the  objectnes  of  this  Act  are — 

"(a)  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
deaf  person's  by  ili  bringing  to  such  per- 
sons understanding  and  appreciation  of  those 
films  which  play  such  a^  important  part  in 
the  general  and  cultural  advancement  of 
hearing  persons,  i2i  providing  through  these 
films,  enriched  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
periences through  which  deaf  persons  can 
be  brought  Into  better  touch  with  the  reali- 
ties of  their  environment,  and  (3)  provid- 
ing a  wholesome  and  rewarding  experience 
wliich  deaf  persons  may  share  together;  and 
"ibi  to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  deaf  persons  by  (1)  carrying  on 
research  in  the  use  of  educational  media  for 
the  deaf.  (2)  producing  and  distributing 
educational  media  for  the  deaf  and  for  par- 
ents of  deaf  children  arid  other  persons  ^ho 
are  directly  involved  in  work  for  the  ad- 
ftancement  of  the  deaf  or  who  lire  actual  or  ^. 
potential  employers  of  the  deaf,  and  (3)  ^ 
training  persons  in  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf.  C' 

"Sec.  2    As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(It  The  term  'Secretary*  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(2)  The  term  'United  States'  means  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ameri- 
can SamoB. 

"(3)  The  term  'deaf  person'  includes  a 
person   whose   hearing   is  severely   Impaired. 
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"Sec.  3.  (ai  In  order  to  carry  out  th<*  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  loan  service  of  captioned  films  and 
educational  media  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  materials  available  In  the  United 
States  far  nonprofit  purposes  to  deaf  persons, 
parents  of  deaf  person.-?,  and  other  persons 
directly  involved  In  activities  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  deaf  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
•■ib)  In  ciirryi'^itj  o\r.  the  provisions  or  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to — 
"' 1  I  acquire  lllms  tor  righta  there-tni 
and  other  educational  media  by  purchase, 
lease,  or  gift;  / 

"1 2 1  acquire  by  l*ae«^or  purchase  equip- 
ment necessary  -o  the  administration  of  this 
Ac; 

■■i3i  provide  for  the  captioning  of  films; 
"(4i  provide  for  the  distribution  of  cap- 
tioned films  and  other  educational  media  and 
equipment  through  State  schools  for  the 
de:if  and  such  other  agencies  as  the  iiecre- 
tary  may  deem  appropriate  to  serve  as  local 
or  regional  centers  for  such  distribution; 

"151  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research 
In  the  use  of  educational  and  training  tilms 
and  other  educational  media  for  the  deaf, 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  edu- 
cational and  training  films  and  other  edu- 
cational media  for  the  deaf  and  jhe  train- 
ing of  persons  in  the  use  of  such  films  and 
media; 

•■|6i  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of 
other  governmental  agencies;  and 

"(71  accept  gifts,  contributions,  and 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  .services  of  In- 
dlvldu.tls  and  organizations. 

"Sec;  4.  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
approiSrlated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  an- 
nually for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967.  »5  000.000  annually  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969.  »nd  »7, 000.000  annually 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  each  succeeling  fiscal 
ypir  therey  rter. 

"Sec.  .5.  (at  ill  For  the  purpi>£e  of  advisinc 
and  assisting  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Secrf^t^ry";  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
,  mittec  on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  which  s^all 
consist  of  twelve  persons,  not  otherwise  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws. 

1 2 1  The  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  educators  of  the  deaf. 
persons  Interested  In  education  of  the  deaf, 
educators  of  the  hearing,  and  deaf  individ- 
uals. 

'"'3  I  The  Secretary  sha'l  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  r-.embers  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  AB- 
vlsory  Commute*. 

"(4|  Each  member  of  the  .Wvlsory  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ezplratlon  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
■  pointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  except  that  the 
terms  of  the  ofBce  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing otnce  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  .-.t  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment. 

"(01  A  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously 
for  more  than  one  term. 

"ib|  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  concerning  the  carrying  out  of 
existing  and  the  formulating  of  new  or  modi- 
fied programs  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  In  carrying  out  its  functions, 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  (A)  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  for  the 
development  of  a  system  for  gathering  Infor- 
mation on  a  periodic  basis  in  order  to  fa-' 


cilit.Ue  the  assessment  of  progress  and  Iden- 
tihciiiion  of  problems  m  the  education  of  the 
rtoaf;  iB)  Identify  emerging  needs  respecting 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  suggest  in- 
liu'.it.ons  which  give  promise  of  meeiing 
such  needs  and  of  otherwise  Improving  the 
educational  prospects  of  deaf  Individuals; 
'Ci  Eliggest  promising  areas  of  Inquiry  to 
give  direction  to  tlie  research  effort-s  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf;  and  iDi  make  such  other 
I'ccommendations  for  administrative  action 
or  legislative  proposals  as  may  be  appropriate. 
iCi  The  Secretary  may  at  the  request  nf 
the  .Advisory  Committee  appoint  such  special 
advisory  professional  or  technical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

■Id. I  Members  of  the  .Advisory  Committee, 
and  advisory  or  technical  personnel  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  |ci.  while 
intending  meetiugs  or  conferences  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  or  otherwise  serving  on 
bi;sine5s  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary.  bue*'not  exceeding 
ilOO  per  day  including  travel  time  and  while 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  resular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Art  i5  U  B.C.  73b-S!i 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed  intermittently. 

■■■ei  The  .Advisory  (kimmittee  shall  meet 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  but  at  least 
semiannually  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  649 > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Pl'BPOSE    OF   THE    iIIL 

This  legislation  expands  the  original  act. 
Public  Law  85-905  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
87-715.  which  provided  a  loan  .service  of 
captioned  films  for  the  tieat.  S.  2232.  as 
amended,  will  provide  for  the  use  of  all  edu- 
cational media,  rather  than  films  alone,  and 
for  the  distribution  of  such  media  to  parents 
of  deaf  children  and  other  persons  who  are 
directly  involved  in  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  deaf  or  who  .ire  actual  or  poten- 
tial employers  of  the  deaf. 

The  amendment  to  S.  2232.  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  committee,  could  create  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf,  to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
12  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
would  Include  educators  of  the  deaf,  persons 
Interested  In  the  education  of  the  deaf,  edu- 
cators of  the  hearing,  and  deaf  Individuals, 
app-jlnted  by  the  Secretary. 

Finally,  the  bill  Increases  the  authorization 
for  this  program  from  .Jl.500.000  annually  to 
S3  million  for  fiscal  years  1966-67,  $5  million 
for  fiscal  years  1968-69,  and  $7  million  an- 
nually thereat  ter. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
taken  prompt  and  decisive  action  in  pass- 
ing S.  2232  which  amends  and  expands 
our  existing  Federal  program  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf. 

This  modest  program  already  yields  re- 
sults far  out  Of  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  Federal  funds 
which  have  been  devoted  to  it.    I  have 


i-cceivi.'ci  d^?e^^  and  do7ens  of  Imtcrs 
from  all  ovet  the  counti-y  testifyin.t;  to 
the  {;.ct  'hat  it  literally  opens  the  mind.s 
and  lives  of  handicapped  peison.s.  pai - 
ticularly  cS^iiidrcn.  ;o  expeneiices  and 
knowledge  that  otherwise  would  be  (de- 
nied to  them 

In  .'i  recent  6-nionth  period,  the  exist- 
ing loan  service  lor  captioned  film.^.  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  recorded  1,917 
bookings  involving  a  total  audience  of 
171. SIO.  For  the  fiscal  year  1965  the 
total  audience  of  all  services  under  the 
proeiam,  including  individual  u.se  of 
filmsfrips,  amounted  to  948,000.  Group 
showinss  during  the  year  were  made  to 
1.150  schools  and  youth  groups,  religious 
oigaiuzatiojis.  and  clubs. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  several  of  the 
partici'iating  .igencies  and  group.s  were 
in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
is  one  of  the  Icadin.g  States  in  providing 
for  education  of  children  with  hearing 
handicaps  Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  have  a  mandatoi-y.  across- 
the-board  education  program  for  handi- 
capped children.  bci,niininB  at  age  3. 

The  bill  approved  today  would  expand 
the  existing  program  to  provide  for  all 
educational  media,  rather  than  .just  films 
alone,  and  would  provide  for  proeres.<!ive 
increases  in  the  authorization  for  tlic 
program  fi-om  the  pre.sent  level  of  S1.500.- 
000  annually  to  S7  million  annually  after 
fiscal  1969.  It  also  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  the  Edu- 
catio:i  of  the  Deaf. 

I  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which 
handled  this  legislation  and  I  am  there- 
fore especially  pleased  that  the  Senate 
saw  fit  to  accept  our  bill. 

Some  of  the  possible  benefits  which 
can  be  expected  to  flow  from  this  new 
bill  were  best  described  to  our  .subcom- 
mittee by  Mr.  Paul  V.  Sheiiock.  super- 
visor of  special  education  for  handi- 
capped childien  in  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Sherlock  said; 

Slides,  nimstrips.  educational  television, 
pmgramed  Instruction,  the  computer-aided 
instruction  of  the  near  future  combined  with 
the  special  teclmology  designed  for  the  hear- 
ing handicapped— group  hearing  aids,  etc 

could  be  coordlnited  to  approach  these  stu- 
dents through  several  learning  modalities 
simultaneously,  enhancing  a  multlsensory 
le.^rning  experience  and  reinforcement. 

This  broad  expansion  of  educational 
experience  for  our  handicapped  vouth 
is  extremely  vital  to  the  well-being  of  a 
large  sector  of  our  population — a  group 
of  people  who  for  too  long  have  been  de- 
nied maximum  opportunity  to  realize 
their  potential  Improvement  of  their 
lot  is  very  much  in  the  national  interest 
and  I  therefore  hope  that  this  bill  will 
receive  favorable  action  in  the  House  and 
become  law 


AMENDMENT  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  20421  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  with 
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amendments  on  page  5.  line  8.  after  the 
word  "protection",  to  strike  out  /"re- 
quired" and  insert  "required";  and  at 
the  beginning  of  line  11.  to  insert  "in 
the  aggregate  for  all  persons  indemnified 
in  connection  with  each  nuclear  inci- 
dent": so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  ba  tlie  Senate  and  House  o/ 
RepreF.entatiiies  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section 170  c.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  .Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"c  The  Commission  shall,  with  respect  to 
licenses  Issued  between  August  30.  1954.  and 
August  1.  1977.  for  which  It  requires  finan- 
cial protection,  agree  to  mdcmnity  and  hold 
harmless  the  licensee  and  other  persons  in- 
demnified. OS  their  Interest  may  appear, 
from  public  liability  artsing  from  nuclear 
Incidents  which  16  In  excess  of  the  level  of 
financial  protection  required  of  the  licensee. 
The  aggregate  Indemnity  for  all  perrons  In- 
demnified. In  connection  with  each  nuclear 
incident  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  costs  of  investigating 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for 
damage  Provided,  houeier.  That  this  amount 
of  Indemnity  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
I  hat  the  financial  protection  required  shall 
exceed  t60.fl00.000.  Such  a  contract  of  In- 
demnification shall  cover  public  liability 
arising  out  of  or  In  connection  with  the 
licensed  activity  With  respect  to  any  pro- 
duction or  utillaitlon  facility  for  which  a 
construction  permit  la  Issued  between  Au- 
euft  30.  1954,  and  August  1.  1977.  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  any  license  Issued  for  such  facility  sub- 
sequent to  August  1.  1977." 

Sec  2.  The  first  two  sentences  of  subsec- 
tion 170  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19,54, 
as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"In  addition  to  any  other  authority  the 
Commission  may  have,  the  Commission  Is 
authorised  until  Augtist  1.  1977.  to  enter 
into  agreements  of  indemnification  with  Its 
contractors  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  production  or  utilization  facilities  or  other 
activities  under  contract*  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  .States  Involving  activities  under 
the  rl;k  of  public  liabUlty  for  a  substantial 
nuclear  Incident  In  such  agreements  of 
indemnincation  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire its  contractor  to  provide  and  maintain 
financial  protection  of  such  a  type  and  in 
such  amount*,  as  the  commission  shall 
'determine  to  be  appropriate  to  cover  public 
liability  arising  out  of  or  In  connection  with 
the  contractual  activity,  and  shall  Indemnify 
the  persons  Indemnified  against  such  claims 
above  the  amount  of  the  financial  protection 
required,  in  the  amount  "of  »500.000.000.  in- 
cluding tlie  reasonable  costs  of  llivestlgatlng 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for 
d.image  in  the  aggregate  for  all  persons  In- 
dcmnllied  In  connection  with  such  contract 
and  for  each  nuclear  Incident;  P^orided, 
That  this  amount  of  Indemnity  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  that  the  financial 
protection  required  .shall  exceed  J60.000  000: 
Provided  further.  That  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
incidents  occurring  outside  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  the  Indemnity  pro- 
vided by  the  Commission  shall  not  exceed 
flOO.OOO.OOO  " 

Sec.  3  The  first  sehtence  of  subsection 
170e,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"The  aggregate  liability  for  a  single  nu- 
clear Incident  of  persons  indemnified.  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  costs  of  Investigating 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for 
damage,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  8500  00^.- 
000  together  with  the  amount  of  financial 
protection  required  of  the  licensee  or  con- 
tractor' Provided,  hou'ever.  That  such  ag- 
gregate liability  shall  In  no  event  exceed  the 
sum  of  .?560.000.000  Prorided  farther.  That 
with  respect  to  any  nuclear  Incident  occur- 


ring outside  of  tlie  United  Stales  to  which  an 
agreement  of  indemnification  entered  Into 
under  i  h^provuions  of  subsection  170  d  Is 
applictble.  such  aggregate  liability  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  SIOO.OOO.OOO  together 
with  the  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired  of  the  contractor." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  170  k.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  "August  1,  1967" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "Augu.n.  1.  1977". 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  170  1.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"1.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  until 
August  1.  1977.  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
of  indemnification  with  any  person  engaged 
in  the  design,  development,  construction, 
operation,  repair,  and  maintenance  or  use 
of  the  nuclear-powered  ship  authorized  by 
section  716  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
and  designated  the  'nuclear  ship  Savannahs 
In  any  such  agreement  of  indemnification 
the  Commission  may  require  such  person 
to  provide  and  maintain  financial  protection 
of  such  a  type  and  In  such  amounts  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate to  cover  public  liability  arising  from  a 
nuclear  Incident  in  connection  with  such 
design,  development,  construction,  operation, 
repair,  maintenance  or  use  and  shall  In- 
demnily  the  person  indemnified  against  such 
claims  above  the  amount  of  the  financial 
protection  required,  in  the  amount  of  8500.- 
000.000  Including  the  reasonable  costs  of  In- 
vestlgaiing  and  settling  clalins  and  defend- 
ing suits  for  damage  in  the  aggregate  tor  all 
persons  indemnified  In  connection  with  each 
nuclear  Incident  provMed.  That  this  amount 
of  Indemnity  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
that  the  financial  protection  required  shall 
exceed  $60,000,000." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pasbed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  650),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SrMM  \KV  OF  THE  3II.I. 

The  bill,  a«  recommended  by  the  Joml 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  would  amend 
section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
a-s  amended,  to  accomplish  the  following 
prtncliiaJ  purposes; 

1.  The  bill  would  extend  the  effective  pe- 
riod of  the  Price-Anderson  indemnity  provl- 
.■iions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  for  an  additional  10  years,  from 
August   I.  1967.  to  August   1.   1977. 

2.  Tbe  bill  would  require  a  decrease  In  the 
$500  million  governmental  Indemnity  af- 
forded under  the  Prlce-.Anderson  indemnity 
provisions  corresponding  to  the  amount 
whereby  the  financial  protection  required  of 
an  AEC  licensee  or  contractor  exceeds  the 
amount  nf  commercial  nuclear  liability  in- 
surance currently  available.  I.e.,  $60  million. 

3  The  bill  would  provide  that  In  no  event 
would  the  liability  of  all  persons  who  might 
be  liable  for  public  liability  arising  from  a 
single  nuclear  incident  exceed  $560  million, 
i.e  .  the  maximum  amount  of  governmental 
Indemnity  which  could  be  afforded  under  the 
Prlce-.Anderson  indemnity  provisions,  as  they 
would  be  amended  by  the  bill,  together  with 
the  maximum  amount  of  financial  protection 
recjuired  In  accordance  with  these  Indemnity 
provisions. 

LECISLATH'E  HISTORY 

H  R  8498  and  S  2042.  Identical  bills  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Price-Anderson  indem- 


nity provisions  cf  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  were  introduced  on  May 
28,  1965.  by  Congressman  Melvin-  Piuce  and 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson.  The  Int.'-o- 
duction  of  these  bills  followed  many  months 
of  Informal  meetings  and  discussions  among 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  At^>mic 
Energy  Commission,  and  their  staffs,  and 
representatives  of  private  industry.  Among 
the  lA'vplc.s  considered  during  these  meetings 
was  a  drjft  of  a  study  cf  the  Piice-Anderson 
Indemnity  .Act  whicli  AEC  had  commenced 
in  1964  to  determine  whether  the  act  should 
be  extended  to  licenses  issued  and  contracts 
executed  after  August  1.  1967.  The  AEC's 
final  report  of  this  study,  as  submitted  to  the 
Joint  (Dommitiee.  recommended  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  Price-Anderson  indemnity 
provisions  for  10  years,  to  August  1.  1977. 
The  AEC  also  recommended  further  study  of 
a  number  of  problems  related  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Public  hearings  on  these  bills  were  held  on 
June  22-24.  1965.  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  of  the  Joint  (3ommlttee  en 
Atomic  Energy,  as  summarized  in  the  next 
section  of     this  report. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  met  In 
executive  session  on  August  26,  1965,  and 
after  full  discussion  voted  without  dissent 
to  approve  H  R  8496  and  S.  2042,  with  two 
technical  amendment*.  On  August  26.  1965. 
the  full  committee  met  to  consider  these  bills.- 
and  after  careful  consideration  voted  unani- 
mously to  report  them  out  with  the  techni- 
cal amendments  approved  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation,  together  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  these  bill*  do  pass  The 
committee  also  adopted  this  report  on  H  R. 
8496  and  S    2042 

Mr.  PASTORE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  make  any  necessary  technical  changes 
in  the  engrossment  of  S.  2042. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
August  30.  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  WTiting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Stat«s  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  August  26,  1965; 

S.  1648.  An  act  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  plsa^ng  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  condttTons' of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  In  economically  dU- 
tressed  areas  and  regions. 
On  August  28.  1965: 

S  45.  An  a£t  for  the  relief  of  Maj  Ray- 
mond G.  Clark.  Jr  ; 

S  125  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armando 
S.  ArguiUes; 

S.  207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee  S. 
Lastra; 

S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Honorata  A. 
Vda  de  Narra; 

S  442  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carleen 
Coen; 
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S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  o!  Prank  S 
Chow; 

S.  582,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aloksandr 
Kaznacheev; 

S.  016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Choun 
Seem  Kim: 

S.  826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Har  Goblnd 
Khorana: 

S.916  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Debra  Lynne 
Sanders; 

S.  954.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AUsa  Alex- 
andra Maclntyre; 

S.  1103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Choi  Ast: 

S.  1309.  An  act  to  authorize  checks  to  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  Unanclal  organizations  for 
the  credit  of  a  person's  account,  under  cer- 
tain conditions: 

S.  1498.  'An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai 
Artamonov:  and 

S.J  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  to  authorize  the  .apportionment  of  such 
amount,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
lor  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees, 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  l.EGisL.MTVE  CLERK.  A  bill  'H.R. 
5688 1  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure la  the  District  of  Columbia . 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  iHJi.  56881  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha*  the  order  for  the 
quorum   call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Is  the  pending  amend- 
ment the  Tj'dings-Kennedy  amendment, 
which  is  to  strike  title  I  from  the  so- 
called  omnibus  crime  bill? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  heretofore  entered 
Into,  15  minutes  are  available  to  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  and  15 


minutes  are  available  to  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill:  is  that  correct' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  to  strike  title 
I  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  That 
is  correct. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  desire  to  cxplam  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr,  KennedyI  and  myself  in 
connection  with  the  omnibus  crime 
bill. 

Our  amendment,  which  would  remove 
title  I.  removes  from  the  bill  the  strict 
statutory  version  of  what  is  now  the  ad- 
ministrative practice  in  the  Police  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Last  July,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  David  Ache- 
son,  wrote  an  administrative  memoran- 
dum in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Washington,  D.C..  outlining 
■the  procedures  which  he,  the  District 
Attorney,  felt  the  police  could  use  in  in- 
terrogating the  suspects  of  major 
crimes.  Mr,  Acheson  wrote  the  letter  in 
order  to  clarify  some  of  the  misunder- 
standing which  arose  as  a  result  of  ju- 
dicial decisions  in  regard  to  what  was  an 
unreasonable  period  of  time  for  a  sus- 
pect to  be  held  before  being  brought  be- 
fore a  Commissioner. 

At  the  same  time,  both  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  Ar.ieilcan  Law 
Institute,  are  looking  into  the  same 
problem,  namely,  permitting  the  police 
to  effectively  investigate  crimes  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  individuals 
accused  the  protection  afforded  under 
the  Bill  of  Rights, 

At  the  time  the  House  omnibus  crime 
bill  was  before  our  committee,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
felt  that  the  administrative  rulings 
should  be  taken  in  toto  and  written  into 
law. 

The  Chief  of  Police  opposed  title  1.  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia opposed  it.  and  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  opposed  it. 
They  opposed  it  basically  for  three  rea- 
sons: First,  because  it  would  freeze  in 
statutory  form  the  procedure  which  the 
police  are  just  beginning  to  formulate. 
It  would  remove  all  flexibility.  It  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  an  accused  per- 
son to  attack  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute. 

That  would  become  a  most  unfortunate 
situation,  because  rather  than  setting 
aside  the  confession  in  that  particular 
instance,  the  entire  statute  could  be 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Chief  Layton  requested  that  it  not  be 
enacted,  but  that  the  Police  Department 
be  allowed  a  degree  of  fle.xlbility  in  its 
questioning  procedure.  The  Deputy  At- 
torney General  asked  us  not  to  enact  it. 
The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Law  Institute  are  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  studying  this 
field  thoroughly. 

I  visited  with  Judge  Lombard  at  the 
American  Bar  Association  convention. 
He  was  upset,  believing  that  Congress 


might  freeze  something  into  statutory 
form  before  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
get  ail  the  pertinent  or  relevant  views. 
He  believed  that  the  cause  of  law  en- 
forcement would  be  hurt  far  more  than 
it  would  be  assisted  by  the  enactment  of 
title  I. 

Finally,  no  more  protection  will  be  af- 
forded the  individual  citizen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  title  I  in  the  act 
than  without  it.  .^n  opportunity  may 
.?nftply  be  afforded  to  have  the  validity 
of  thi.s  title,  of  the  police  questioning 
procedure,  attacked  in  the  courts. 

Since  the  Justice  Department,  the  U.S. 
attorney,  and  the  police  chief  opposed 
this  title,  they  certainly  aie  not  of  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  of  assistance  to 
the  police  and  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  citizens  from  the  depredations  of 
wrongdoers.  Those  are  the  basic  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  title  I. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rfcord  ex- 
cerpts from  the  testimony  of  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Clark,  which  appears  in  part  2  of  the 
hearings  dated  July  15  and  August  5. 
at  pages  496,  505.  506.  and  thy  bottom  of 
511 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  IS  more  useful  at  this  time  than  legis- 
lation incorporating  the  same  features.  It 
does  not  run  the  risk  of  constitutional  In- 
validation of  the  standards  Involved,  as 
would  a  statute  Most  Important,  while  af- 
fording the  police  the  opportunity  for  ques- 
tioning which  we  deem  essential,  it  is  flex- 
ible and  permits  the  development  of  facts, 
technology,  and  comprehensible  language  to 
guide  police  and  courts  through  the  complex, 
varied,  and  critical  processes  of  criminal  in- 
vestigation in  a  large  city  such  as  Washing- 
ton. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

At  this  time  we  really  don't  have  a  pattern 
of  experience,  ami  an  objective  and  studied 
determination  of  all  fictors  In  police  Inter- 
rogation, when  we  really  don't  have  an  ade- 
quate, m  our  Judgment,  fact  basts  to  pro- 
mirlfate  a  final  rule  We  believe  that  all  the 
advantages  of  the  statute,  plus  flexibility, 
can  he  secured  from  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure without  the  inflex'bllity  and  the  risks 
that  .-.re  inherent  in  statutory  Implementa- 
tion nt  this  time. 

•  •  .  .  , 
Senator  Tvdi.vos,  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I 

got  the  thrust  of  your  testimony  this  morn- 
ing. As  I  understand  that  your  primary 
concern  In  this  matter  Is  to  give  assistance 
to  the  Police  Department  by  giving  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  (lexlbillty  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  InveBtigatlons. 

Your  reason  for  cautioning  the  commit- 
tee against  legislating  in  this  area  at  this 
time  is  you  held  that  rather  than  assisting 
the  police,  legislation  might  conceivably 
cause  a  court  test.  Such  a  test  caiie  in- 
volving one  action  or  arrest  under  the  new 
law  might  simply  throw  more  confusion  Into 
an  orea  in  which  the  law  Is  already  greatly 
ronfused.  Administrative  procedures,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  give  the  police  more  flex- 
ibility, with  less  risk  of  a  Judicial  t«st  of  es- 
tablished police  procedure.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr  CijiRK.  Well,  very  generally,  yes,  that 
Is  true.  The  need  for  flexibility  Is  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  empirical  data,  we  can't 
really  say  today,  and  the  police  can't  say, 
how  much  questioning  goes  on  In  a  typical 
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case  and  we  might  be  Impo.slng  by  statute 
restrictions  on  effective  police  investigations 
that  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  oper- 
ate efflclently  under  their  own  »dmlnlstra- 
tlve  procedure  which  Is  flexible. 

I  think  empirical  data  can  be  obtained 
and  we  can  learn  more. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  It  Is  also  my  understand- 
ing there  are  presently  being  undertaken 
several  large-scale  studies  In  this  area  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  police  department  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute.  There  should  be  within 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  a  great  deal 
more  information  available  as  to  what  the 
actual  needs  of  the  police  are  In  this  area. 
What  you  need  now  are  the  data  as  to  the 
etTect  of  the  Mallory  rule  on  police  work, 
correlated  data  upon  which  a  course  of  ac- 
tion can  be  based,  facts  and  Information 
which  you  do  not  now  have  available.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  Is  true.  I  wojild  like  to 
say  I  have  only  lived  officially  with  this  prob- 
lem a  few  months,  but  In  looking  back  over 
I  he  history  11  appears  to  me  there  has  been 
a  very  great  tendency  to  deal  with  the  Mal- 
lory problem  in  terms  of  theory  and  abstrac- 
tions and  we  have  never  gotten  down  to  the 
hard  cases  and  practicalities  of  police  Inves- 
tigations. 

Now  in  the  last  6  months  we  have  worked 
With  the  police  at  great  length  and  tried 
to  face  and  understand  their  practical  prob- 
lems of  investigation  and  questioning  of 
suspects  and  we  feel  that  that  Is  the  real  way 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  that 
If  we  establish,  if  we  can  establish  a  pattern 
of  experience  then  this  Congress  can  come 
much  closer  to  what  is  needed  to  perfect  this 
bill 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  have  I  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair'. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  used  5 
minutes:  he  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  first  I  shall  take  a  moment  to 
pay  tribute,  as  I  have  done  before,  to  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from- Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  for  the 
hearings  he  has  held  and  the  efforts  he 
has  made  in  this  field.  He  has  devoted 
a  far  longer  period  of  time  to  this  subject 
than  has  either  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  or  I. 

I  also  understand  his  exasperation  in 
feeling  that  something  needs  to  be  done 
to  correct  a  disturbing  condition  in  a  dif- 
ficult field.  This  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  many  years,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  come  forward  with  a 
proposal  which  has  received  considerable 
support. 

I  speak  with  some  hesitation  because 
of  my  great  affection  and  strong  admira- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in  his 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 
I  speak  not  because  I  favor  crime:  I  am 
against  crime.  The  question  is  how  to 
deal  with  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Marj'land 
also  is  against  crime.  He  was  U.S.  at- 
torney for  Maryland  and  compiled  an 
outstanding  record  in  the  United  States 
in  his  efforts  to  deal  with  crime.  So  we 
are  all  engaged  in  a  common  effort  to 


deal  with  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  approach  taken  by  the 
committee  is  not  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  Both  of  us  feel  that 
legislation  to  establish  rules  governing 
fHJllce  interrogation  may  ultimately  be 
necessary,  but  we  also  feel  that  when 
such  legislation  is  enacted  it  should 
offer  the  best  protection  possible  for  both 
law  enforcement  efforts  and  individual 
liberties.  We  believe  that  title  I,  pending 
as  it  is  wWle  study  of  the  problem  is  still 
going  on.  is  not  the  best  possible  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem.  We  believe  that  the 
bill  may  cause  greater  difBculty  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  if  the  Senate 
passes  it  today  without  deleting  title  I. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Mallory 
rule  is  not  the  cause  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. ^  It  Is  acknowledged 
that  there  is  a  crime  problem.  The 
crime  rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
rising  every  Jay.  It  has  become  almost 
a  popularly  accepted  belief  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  if  the  Mallory  rule  were 
changed,  crime  would  go  away.  News- 
paper headlines  and  articles  have  stated. 
In  effect,  that  the  Mallory  i-ule  is  the 
caase  of  the  high  crime  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict. I  think  we  should  understand  that 
even  were  the  Mallory  rule  to  be  done 
away  with,  the  incidence  of  crime  would 
not  be  materially  affected  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  testimony  of  the  prin- 
cipal law  enforcement  officers  in  the  Dis- 
trict at  the  hearings  on  this  bill  confirms 
this  assertion. 

Other  steps  have  been  suggested  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has 
proposed  that  our  committee  examine 
into  the  subject  in  great  detail.  President 
Johnson  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mission to  study  the  crime  problem  In 
the  District,  and  another  commission  to 
study  the  crime  problebi  nationally.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  police  are  even  now  working 
together  on  a  careful  study  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  American  Bar  Foundation  and 
the  American  Law  Institute  are  conduct- 
ing a  systematic  review  of  the  situation. 

As  I  said  during  the  hearings.  I  do  not 
feel  that  an  intensive  effort  has  been 
made  to  understand  what  has  to  be  done 
to  combat  crime.  We  have  made 
speeches,  but  we  have  not  made  an  in- 
tensive effort  to  analyze  crime  and  to  de- 
termine what  steps  must  be  taken  to  deal 
with  it. 

Well  over  50  percent  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
committed  by  repeaters.  Why  is  that? 
What  is  going  on  in  the  probation  office? 
What  is  going  on  in  the  social  service 
offices?  All  these  factors  must  be  ana- 
lyzed. Merely  changing  the  Mallory 
rule  would  not  cause  crime  to  disappear 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  should  be  understood,  too.  that  by 
administrative  action,  new  standards 
governing  the  application  of  the  Mallory 
rule  have  already  experimentally  been 
established  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
What  now  concerns  us  is  whether  to 
write  this  experiment  Into  a  statute. 
More  information  is  being  provided  the 
committee;   more  information  is  being 


provided  the  Chief  of  Police;  more  in- 
formation is  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute  is  conducting  an  ex- 
amination in  an  effort  to  try  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  So  is  the  American  Bar 
Association.  All  this  Information  should 
be  gathered  together.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  it  was  not  done  in  the  past.  But 
all  that  information  should  be  accumu- 
lating soon.  After  it  has  been  made 
available,  appropriate  action  can  be 
taken  upon  the  recommendations  of 
those  who  have  made  the  intensive  study. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not.  only 
the  junior  Senator  from  Marj-land  who 
is  opposed  to  taking  the  action  that  Is 
proposed  by  the  bill;  it  is  not  only  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York;  but  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia also  is  opposed  to  taking  this  kind 
of  action  at  present.  Certainly  the  Chief 
of  Police  is  not  in  favor  of  crime. 

Likewise,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
is  against  having  the  Senate  lake  the 
action  that  is  proposed.  The  Attornej- 
General  himself  is  opposed  to  taking  such 
action.  I  point  this  out  so  that  it  will 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  question 
is  not  that  Senators  on  one  side  of  the 
question  are  in  favor  of  crime  while 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
are  against  crime.  -» 

The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Tyddigs],  who.  as  I  have  said,  was 
an  outstanding  U.S.  attorney,  and  I,  who 
have  had  some  experience  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement,  believe  that  this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  take  the  action  proposed 
in  the  bill. 

This  is  the  wrong  time  to  take  action. 
I  understand  the  frustration  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  who  has  studied  thLs 
subject  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  re- 
iterate my  belief  that  action  now  is  still 
premature  action. 

We  ask  that  this  proposed  legislation 
be  put  off  so  that  when  we  take  the  kind 
of  action  which  we  feel  is  necessary,  we 
can  undertake  it  with  the  amount  of 
knowledge  and  information  that  would 
permit  the  statute  to  stand  up  in  the 
courts  when  it  is  tested,  as  it  surely  will 
be. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MoNTOYA  In  the  chair).  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
to  the  Senate  that  I  hope  it  will  support 
the  committee  today  and  will  adopt  title 
I  In  its  present  form. 

I  say  to  my  close  friends  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  TYDINGS  1,  a  former  U.S.  attorney, 
that  I  believe  they  proved  my  case  by 
their  utterances.  What  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, and  the  police  chief  want  to 
do  is  not  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
Mallory  rule  under  the  administrative 
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procedures  of  the  District  of  Columcia 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  a  consti- 
tutional test.  They  have  stated  so  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  hearings. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  does  not 
want  this  provision  in  a  statute  because 
he  questions  its  constitutionality.  As  I 
argtjed  for  2  hours  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question 
about  its  unconstitutionality.  1  am  will- 
ing to  await  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  we  should  take  it  to  the  Court 
and  find  out  whether  the  circumvention 
of  the  Mallory  rule  by  the  administrative 
procedures  tliat  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Chief  of  Police  upon  t*ie  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  constitutional. 
What  are  we  afraid  of?  Since  when 
should  we  not  send  to  the  Supreme  Court 
In  statutory  form  the  procedures  iliat 
are  designed  and  devised  to  get  around 
a  former  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  known  as  the  Mallory  rule? 

That  Is  the  issue,  and  the  committee 
has  met  it  forthrightly.  What  about  Ihe 
studies  that  are  being  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute  and  the  American 
Bar  Association ?\  What  have  they  got  to 
do  with  our  action  here  today?  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  'vill 
continue,  as  they  should,  their  studies. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  talks 
about  a  period  of  3  or  4  months.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  we  will  not  get  this  ques- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court  in  3  or  4 
montJis.  If  we  pass  the  bill  today  with 
these  provisions  excluded  from  it.  We 
would  be  a  long  time  getting  it  before  the 
Supreme  Court  However,  if  we  were  to 
keep  these  provisions  in  the  bill,  we 
would  get  the  issue  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  ne.xt  term  of  court. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
oppo.se  the  amendment  offered  bv  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  do  so  with  some 
reluctance  because  of  my  great  respect 
for  their  ability  and  knowledge  par- 
ticularly in  this  field. 

They  have  brought  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  a  reser\'oir 
of  experience  from  the  Federal  and  State 
level  that  has  been  very  valuable  to  us. 

In  essence  what  they  are  saying  is 
Wait  until  later  to  adopt  title  I.  or  some 
modification  of  it."  This  was  the  same 
thing  that  was  said  to  us  in  the  88th 
Congress.  It  was  rejected  then.  It  was 
considered  by  our  committee  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  and  was  rejected. 

I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  Law  Institute  is  meeting 
in  this  very  complex  and  complicated 
field.  But  they  have  been  meeting  on 
this  subject  for  several  years. 

We  questioned  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  present 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Katzenbach.  concerning  title  I  This 
15  and  was  a  modification  of  rule  oiai  of 
the  Criminal  Procedure  and  designed  to 
give  the  Police  Department  a  better  hand 
in  law  enforcement,  and  to  resolve  some 
of  the  uncertainties  which  exist  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  particularly  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  today.  When  we 
heard  from  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  on  November  5.  1963.  con- 
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cerning  a  title  almost  identical  to  the 
title  before  the  Senate  today.  I  queried 
him  myself  as  to  whether  we  should 
await  the  conclusions  of  the  study  being 
made  by  the  American  Law  Institute. 
He  responded  in  the  following  way: 

I  have  tfie  greatest  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute,  but  I  dont  see  anv  rea- 
son why  Congress  should  delay  action  that 
It  feels  is  necessary  pending  study  by  that 
body  You  can  always  consider  their  recom- 
mendations subsequently,  and  Hmcnd  any 
laws  In  the  light  of  anvthtng  tliey  come  ud 

with.  .  t,  ,  y 

The  problem  here  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  been  urged  by  those  responsible  for 
law  enforcement  that  it  be  an  urgent  one. 
and  I  think  they  state  that  with  good  faith 
and  conviction,  and  would  not  feel  that 
there  was  any  reason  to  await  a  study  by  an 
outside  body  of  a  more  general  problem 
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Certainly,  In  any  criminal  procedural 
statute,  the  challenge  is  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  protecting  the  law-abiding 
citizen  from  criminal  molestation.  It  Is 
the  committee's  judgment  that  title  1.  as 
amended,  meets  that  test  squarely. 

The  complexities  of  the  Mallory  rule 
question  are  admitted.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  courts  of  the  entire  coijh- 
try  are  watching  the  Mallory  develop- 
ments, not  to  mention  law  enforcement 
ofBcers.  As  an  example,  Chicago  Police 
Superintendent  Orlando  W.  Wl'.4on 
testifying  October  22.  1963,  before  The 
committee  on  title  I.  expressed  a  ftar 
that  the  Mallory  rule,  as  made  more  Re- 
strictive by  the  District  of  Columbia  Cb- 
cult  Court  of  Appeals,  might  be  adopted 
by  other  State  courts  and  possibly  bv 
the  legislatures  of  States  looking  to  the 
Congress  for  guidance  in  the  arrest  and 
detention  area.    He  said: 

There  U  always  lurking  In  the  back  of  my 
mind  the  fear  that  the  Mallory  rule  may  cne 
day  be  imposed  countrywide  on  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  placing  the  Chicago  po- 
lice In  the  same  position  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  are  confronted  with  here  •  •  • 
This  I  think  would  be  disastrous  for  our 
counTxy. 

Testimony  on  the  same  day  from  Chief 
Stanley  R  Schrotel  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  Police  Department  and  president 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  that  year,  was  substan- 
tially the  same. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  touched 
on  this  very  point  in  testimony  before 
the  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judi- 
ciary Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  on  June  10.  1965.  when  he 
said; 

The  law  has  developed  and  really  stems 
out  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  While 
It  Is  related  to  a  riue  with  respect  to  prompt 
arraignment.  It  Is  getting  on  the  fringe 
throughout  every  constitutional  decision 
and  we  get  to  the  point  if  this  is  not  acted 
on  as  wisely  and  as  carefully  and  as  speedily 
as  we  can  •  •  ■  these  are  going  to  be  con- 
stitutional decisions,  all  of  them.  Then  you 
are  m  the  dlfflciut  process  of  having  to 
amend  the  Constitution 

1  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  most  succinct  statement  on 
the  Mallorj-  rule  problem  I  have  ever 
heard  Its  brevity  makes  its  impact 
That  statement  was  made  by  Superin- 
tendent Orlando  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Chi- 


cago Police  Department  on  October  22, 
1963.  before  the  committee.    He  said: 

I  feel  that  the  purpose  of  the  machinery 
of  criminal  Justice  should  be  to  aacerwin 
the  truth  so  tliat  the  innocent  may  be  freed 
and  the  guilty  punished.  The  Mallory  rule 
arbitrarily  excludes  the  truth  on  the  peculiar 
theory  that  by  doing  so.  the  court  can  punish 
the  police  for  what  the  court  considers  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  accused.  But 
It  is  society  that  Is  being  punished:  not  the 
police.  The  only  beneficiary  Is  the  criminal. 
As  a  consequence.  crUne  Is  overwhelmlne 
our  society. 

Mr.   PASTORE.     Mr.    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain, for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, what  title  I  would  do? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  should  be  happy  to  do 
so.  I  explained  it  at  length  on  yesterday  i 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  so-called  ruie 
5>ai  that  deals  with  the  Mallory  rule. 
It  lays  out  the  four  requirements,  the 
conditions  under  which  an  arresting  offi- 
cer may  question  the  accused,  with  cer- 
tain, procedural  safeguards,  before  the 
accused  is  taken  before  a  committing 
magistrate  within  the  period  of  "unnec- 
essary delay"  as  net  out  in  rule  5(a)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
The  procedure  Is  set  out  in  detail. 
This  is  the  very  language  that  was  given 
to  us  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Kennedy  J,  who  was  then 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District,  with  one  sUght  modifica- 
tion that  I  do  not  think  is  really  pertinent 
here.  These  Federal  officers  were  having 
a  great  problem  in  the  District,  as  we  ail 
know,  in  attempting  to  establish  arrest 
and  detention  guidelines  that  would  meet 
the  requirements  laid  down  bv  the  Dis- 
trict Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

We  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  sug- 
gest methods  to  meet  this  problem.  He 
met  with  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Testimony  was  given 
to  us  by  Mr.  Katzenbach.  who  is  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General.  It  is  their  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  the  language  of  the  po- 
licemen. It  is  the  language  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  U.S.  district 
attorney. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  need  for  wait- 
ing further  to  determine  what  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Institute  might  do.  The 
reporter  for  the  American  Law  Institute 
has  been  before  the  committee  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions. 

He  indicated  to  us  that  they  would  be 
meeting  in  Atlantic  Citj'  in  early  June, 
and  the  advisory  committee  did  meet 
They  were  hcypeful  that  by  that  time 
possibly  sometiiing  might  evolve.  He  was 
not  too  hopef  ul.vpur  staff  members  were 
present  at  the  meeting.  They  discussed 
the  problem  and  came  back  and  said. 
•We  are  not  ready  to  recommend  an\- 
thing  yet." 

We  asked  them  how  long  It  might  be. 
and  they  said.  "We  are  meeting  again  in 
Nove«iber.  and  again  at  the  first  of  the 
year."  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  sav- 
ing that  they  also  stated  that  the  full 
Institute  membership  would  meet  and 
vote  when  convened  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to/41ay  1966. 
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I  see  no  need  for  waiting  until  this 
study  is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  outgoing  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  actively  sup- 
ported the  Mallory  title  of  this  bill  in 
1963.  In  fact,  singly  or  together,  they 
were  the  drafters  and  authors  of  title  I 
of  this  bill  as  it  stands  before  the  Senate 
today. 

This  year,  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  testified  before  the  committee. 
its  position  had  shifted  somewhat.  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
ur.jed  that  legislative  action  on  the  Mal- 
loi-y  rule  section  be  delayed  pending  re- 
sults of  Department  of  Justice  studies 
and  examinations  of  the  arrest  and  de- 
tention problems  being  carried  on  by  the 
American  Law  Institute  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Subsequently,  the 
President's  National  Crime  Commission 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission have  come  into  being  within 
recent  weeks. 

Actually.  Mr,  Clark  told  the  commit- 
tee on  July  15.  1965.  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  today  prefers  no  legis- 
lative action  in  the  Mallory  rule  area 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  studies.  He 
announced  to  the  committee  that  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  placing  into  Immediate  effect 
via  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
new  administrative  procedures  for  arrest 
and  detention  of  accused  persons.  It  was 
admitted  that  those  procedures  were 
practically  identical  with  title  I.  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  U.S.  at- 
torney  suggested   to   the   conunittee  in 

1963.  Today,  the  Justice  Department  ar- 
rest directives  are  in  effect  In  the  Dis- 
trict. Those  directives  are  practically 
identical  with  title  I  of  this  bill  today. 
In  fact,  the  committee  amended  title  I. 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  arrest  safeguard 
language  changes  contained  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department  administrative  direc- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unai^mous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter, dated  July  14.  1965.  from  U.S.  At- 
torney David  Acheson  to  Chief  John  B. 
Layton.  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, and  a  copy  of  General  Oi-der 
No.   9-B.  series   1964.  dated  August  11. 

1964.  from  Chief  Layton  to  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  carrying 
out  the  administrative  arrest  and  deten- 
tion proceduies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JrrLY  14.  1965. 
Hon.  JOHN  B.  Lattc^i. 

C«ie/  of  Police.  MetropoHtan  Police  Depart- 
ment, Municipal  Center.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Chief  Laytos  ;  This  letter  is  Intend- 
ed to  summarize  the  understandings  we 
reached  In  our  recent  discussion  and  to  out- 
line the  practices  which  we  believe  should  be 
foUowed  in  questioning  persons  arrested  on 
probable  cause  and  brought  to  a  station 
house.  Of  course,  the  starting  point  Is  rule 
Siai  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure requiring  Judicial  appearance  "with- 
out unnecessary  delay":  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  specify  practices  with  respect  to 
questioning  pending  the  time  when  such  ap- 
pearance takes  place. 
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In  our  judgment,  some  station  house  ques- 
tioning of  such  persons  Is  urgently  required 
by  the  demands  of  fair  and  effective  law  en- 
forcement and  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  provided  that  the 
safeguards  discussed  herein  are  observed  and 
there  Is  no  unnecessary  delay  In  arraignment. 
Before  setting  forth  the  proposed  specific 
guidelines  which  we  recommend  to  you,  It 
may  be  worthwhile  to  refer  to  developments 
in  recent  months  which  make  the  formula- 
tion of  such  guidelines  at  this  time  particu- 
larly appropriate. 

First,  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice.  In  col- 
laboration with  yoiu-  Department  and  my  of- 
fice, has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  police 
questioning.  Its  purposes,  circumstances, 
limitations  and  methods.  It  Is  clear  from 
this  study  that  some  questioning  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  proceed  with  a  criminal 
charge  and  precisely  what  crime  to  charge  Is 
essential  to  law  enforcement  and  consistent 
with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  person 
under  arrest.  Concurrently,  the  American 
Law  Institute  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation project  on  minimum  standards  for 
criminal  Justice  have  commenced  Intensive 
studies  of  police  questioning.  Its  legal  frame- 
work and  relation  to  a  fair  administration 
of  the  criminal  law. 

Second,  there  are  several  legislative  pro- 
posals before  the  Congress  at  present  which 
ore  designed  to  give  the  police  affirmative 
statutory  authority  to  question  persons  un- 
der arrest.  In  analyzing  these  proposals.  It 
has  become  clear  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  safeguards  of  the  sort  proposed  In 
this  letter  should  be  part  of  any  procedure, 
whether  or  not  governed  by  statute. 

Third,  recent  court  decisions  In  our  own 
circuit  and  other  circuits  have  further  em- 
phasized the  division  of  view  among  Judges 
as  to  what  time  limitations  and  other  cir- 
cumstances make  questioning  permissible 
under  the  Mallory  decision.  It  Is  particularly 
difficult  to  find  any  consensus  on  these  mat- 
ters In  a  reading  of  the  opinions  In  the 
.Sprlggs.  Ricks.  Perry.  Copeland.  and  Alston 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to 
be  a  wider  Judicial  agreement  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  careful  and  complete  warning  of 
the  rights  to  silence  and  to  counsel  before 
a  person  under  arrest  at  a  ctatlon  hotise  Is 
questioned  We  think,  therefore,  that  ques- 
tioning procedures  may  be  formulated  which 
make  use  of  Judicial  guidance  where  It  exists 
and  which  leave  procedures  flexible  In  the 
phases  where  such  guidance  from  the  courts 
or  the  Congress  is  not  now  available. 

In  short,  we  think  that  the  public  responsi 
btlitles  of  our  respective  departments  require 
an  afllrmatlve  formulation  of  police  ques- 
tioning procedures,  and  that  this  may  be 
done  consistently  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  voluntariness  of  statements 
and  notice  to  arrested  persons  of  their  legal 
rights.  These  views  are  not  only  my  own. 
They  are  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  has  carefully  considered  the 
problem  and  authorized  this  letter.  Accord- 
ingly, we  recommend  to  you  the  following 
guidelines. 

1  Consistent  with  what  we  understand  to 
be  your  Department's  general  practice,  per- 
sons arrested  and  brought  to  a  station  house 
should  there  be  clearly  warned  before  any 
questioning  that  they  may  remain  silent  and 
that  they  may  consult  with  a  lawyer,  relative, 
or  friend.  A  recommended  form  of  warning 
Is  attached. 

2.  One  under  arrest  should  be  permitted 
to  communicate  with  a  lawyer,  relative,  or 
friend  and  such  persons  ^ould  be  given 
access  to  him.  Such  communication  or  ac- 
cess should  not.  however,  be  allowed  where 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  It  Is  sojight  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  or  destroying  evidence 
or  otherwise  defeating  the  ends  of  Justice. 

3.  Police  oflScers  should  regularly  keep 
records  relating  to  frequency  and  duration  of 


questioning.  These  records  would  not  only 
be  helpful  as  evidence  of  disputed  facts  In  a 
criminal  case,  but  should  be  of  great  help 
as  a  factual  experience  background  for  leg- 
islation. In  addition.  I  undei«tand  that  you 
will  explore  the  possibilities  of  making  soimd 
recordings  of  questioning,  and  that  these 
possibilities  will  be  pursued  with  persistence 
and  every  eRort  made  to  devise  a  practical 
method  to  preserve  questioning 

4.  Questioning  should  be  of  limited  dura- 
tion and  should,  of  course,  be  reasonable  and 
unoppresstve  In  manner.  While  It  Is  Im- 
possible m  the  present  state  of  the  case 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ascertain' 
a  specific  permissible  time  limit  for  ques- 
tioning, I  believe  It  would  be  advisable  to 
avoid  having  the  aggregate  period'  of  ques- 
tioning, exclusive  of  Interrupltlons.  exceed  3 
hours.  Interruptions  will  Inevitably  occur, 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  facts  stated  by 
the  arrested  person,  questioning  the  com- 
plainant or  other  witnesses,  checking  out 
evidence  and  records  which  may  indicate  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  statements,  and  confront- 
ing persons  making  statements  with  in- 
consistent facts.  And  In  the  case  where  a 
suspect  requests  a  polygraph  examination  It 
may  occasionally  be  Impracticable  to  operate 
within  the  suggested  limitation  on  question- 
ing time.  The  time  taken  for  the  whole  In- 
vestigation should,  of  course,  not  be  such 
as  to  conflict  with  the  requirement  of  rule 
51  a)  calling  for  appearance  before  a  magis- 
trate without  tmnecessary  delay.  The 
shorter  It  Is.  the  better.  Questioning  should 
be  avoided  where  It  Is  without  Investigative 
purpose  or  Is  likely  to  weaken  a  case  by 
exposing  It  to  legal  challenges. 

It  is  difficult  at  best  to  devise  a  procedure 
which  will  Insure  the  admissibility  at  trial 
ot  every  Incriminating  statement  made  by 
persons  un4er  arrest.  But.  pending  legisla- 
tive or  Judicial  clarification  of  the  govern- 
ing law.  I  believe  that  our  public  responsi- 
bilities will  best  be  .served  If  the  course  out- 
lined *ereln  Is  followed.  As  we  have  dis- 
cussed, representatives  of  my  office  and  your 
Department  will  continue  to  work  closely  to- 
gether to  Insure  fair  Implementation  of  these 
guidelines,  and.  hopefully,  as  we  see  how 
these  procedures  work  In  practice,  to  de- 
velop more  detailed  operating  provisions  for 
the  guidance  of  your  personnel. 
Sincerely, 

Davio  C.  Acbbson, 

V.S.Atton\ey. 
(Enclosure.) 

PBOPOSm    WARNING 

1.  You  have  been  placed  under  arrest.  You 
are  not  required  to  say  anything  to  us  at 
any  time  or  to  answer  any  questions.  Any- 
thing you  say  may  be  used  as  evidence  in 
coiut. 

2  You  have  a  right  to  call  a  lawyer,  rela- 
tive, or  friend  He  may  be  present  here  and 
you  have  a  right  to  talk  to  him. 

3.  If  you  cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  one  may 
be  appointed  for  you  when  you  first  go  to 
court . 

[  Government  of  the 

\  DlSTMCT  OF  COLtJMBtA. 

MbtsopolitaiIpolice  Department. 

•  Aiigust  11. 19SS. 

Subject:  Questioning  of  persons  arrested  on 

felony  charges. 
To  the  Force : 

Under  date  of  July  14,  1965.  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  US.  attorney  In  which  he 
concluded  that  some  station  house  question- 
ing of  persons  arrested  on  prbbable  cause  Is 
often  necessary  and  desirable  for  effective 
law  enforcement  and  for  fair  treatment  of  an 
arrested  person  and  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  provided  that 
certain  safeguards  are  talten,  proper  warn- 
ing of  constitutional  rights  Is  given  and  no 
unnecessary  delay  occurs  between  arrest  and 
arraignment. 
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In  accordance  with  the  reoommendationF 
of  the  XS3,  attorney,  members  of  tile  force 
.ire  directed  that — 

I  a  1  After  an  arrested  person  is  brought  to 
a  precinct  station  or  to  headquarters  and 
prior  to  questioning  there  about  alleged  crim- 
inal offenses,  he  shall  be  clearly  warned  In 
the  following  terms 

1.  You  have  been  placed  under  arrest.  You 
are  not  required  to  say  anything  to  ua  at  any 

•    time  or  to  answer  any  questions.     Anything 
you  say  may  be  used  as  evidence  In  court. 

2.  You  may  call  a  lawyer,  or  a  relative,  or 
ft  friend  Your  lawyer  may  be  present  here 
and  you  may  talk  with  him. 

3.  If  you  cannot  obtain  a  lawyer,  one  may 
be  appointed  for  you  when  you  first  go  to 
court. 

If  necessary,  this  warning  will  then  be 
given  In  writing  or  explained  in  laiigur.gc 
which  the  arrested  person  can  readily  under- 
stand. II  the  arrested  person  is  Incapable 
of  understanding  any  warning,  by  reason  of 
alcohol,  tirugs,  Injury,  or  other  re.Tson.  the 
warning  may  be  postponed  until  the  ar- 
rested person  l.'s  capable  of  under.-'tanding 
the  warning  and  questions  put  to  him.  A 
notation  shall  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
warning  waa  given. 

( b )  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  chap- 
ter VI.  sections  8.  9,  and  10  of  the  manual, 
every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  person  or  persons  whom 
the  arrested  person  wishes  to  notify  of  his 
arrest,  including  use  of  the  telephone.  A 
record  shall  be  made  of  any  request  of  an 
.irrested  person  to  communicate  with  an- 
other person.  If  there  is  no  request,  the 
officer  shall  so  note. 

If  a  lawyer  reque5,ted  by  the  arrested  per- 
sons come  to  the  precinct  station  or  head- 
qu.irters,  the  arrested  person  shall  be  afforded 
every  reasonable  opportunity  for  coniidentlal 
consultation  consistent  with  sategijards 
against  escape  or  the  commission  of  an  un- 
lawful act.  If  no  lawyer  appears,  and  If  a 
relative  or  friend  requested  by  the  arrested 
person  comes  to  the  precinct  station  of  head- 
quarters, it  IE  advisable  that  one  such  per- 
son be  permitted  to  talk  for  a  reasonable 
time  with  the  arrested  person,  though  offl- 
cers,  in  their  discretion,  may  admit  others. 

Communication  and  access  to  an  arrested 
person  by  a  person  other  than  a  lawyer  may 
be  denied  or  postponed  where  there  Is  a 
reason  to  believe  that  It  Is  sought  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  evidence,  concealing 
stolen  property.  Intimidating  witnesses, 
warning  an  accomplice,  or  arming  or  facill- 
tatlni»  escape  by  the  arrested  person.  If  such 
communication  or  access  is  denied,  a  record 
shall  be  m.ide  stating  the  reason, 

(c;  Members  ol  the  force  are  reminded  that 
a  person  may  be  arrested  only  on  probable 
cause  to  believe  he  has  committed  one  or  ■ 
more  offenses.  Arrested  persons  may  be  ques- 
tioned in  a  reasonable  and  noncoercive  man- 
ner concernln!;  their  knowledge  of  any  al- 
leged offense.  The  total  period  of  actual 
questioning,  exclusive  of  Interruptions 
should  be  limited  to  3  hours  except  where 
nn  arrested  perton  consent*  m  writing  to  a 
polygraph  es.nmlnatlon.  In  pursuing  an  in- 
vestigatlon.  members  of  the  force  have  a 
duty  not  only  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  air 
leged  offenses  i  beyond  the  level  of  probable 
cause  required  for  arrest)  but  aia.^  to  protect 
arrested  persons  from  false,  mistaken,  or  ex- 
aggerated accuaations  of  crime.  Investigating 
officers  should  keep  in  mind  that  frequently 
theie  purposes  can  be  fiuailed  before  the  end 
of  3  hours  of  questioning  and  that  in  any 
event  questioning  should  be  as  brief  as  Is 
consistent  wltli  these  objectives 

Id)  Members  of  the  force  are  also  reminded 
that  they  are  required  to. -fake  arrested  per- 
sons before  a  committing  maglstrnte,  with- 
out unnecessary  delay,  for  the  proceedlnps 
prescribed  by  rule  5ia)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  This  Department  has 
been  .idrlscd  that  presentment  should  con- 


form to  the  business  hours  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the 
U.S.  Commissioner.  A  person  arrested  before 
the  end  of  such  business  hoiu-s  should  nor- 
mally be  presented  to  a  Judge  in  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  or  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
at  a  regular  sitting  of  such  magistrate  on  the 
same  day.  but  where  It  appears  likely  that 
presentment  will  not  take  place  before  the 
end  of  such  sitting,  the  officers  Involved 
should  consult  an  assutant  U.S.  attorney. 

le)  It  is  Important  that  records  be  kept  to 
show  times  of  commencement  and  ending  of 
any  administrative  or  Investigative  procedure 
Involving  the  presence  of  the  arrested  person 
(lineups,  flngerprinting.  etc.),  the  time,  cir- 
cumstances, and  duration  of  any  questioning 
of  the  arrested  person  and  of  any  statement 
made  by  him.  whether  or  not  persons  other 
than  police  are  present,  and  whether  any 
warning,  questioning,  or  statement  Is  sound 
recorded . 

Close  cooperation  and  consultation  with 
the  office  of  the  U.S  attorney  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  con- 
tinue Including  review  and  examination  of 
records  and  directives  in  the  Implementation 
and  development  of  these  procedures. 
John-  B.  Latton. 

Cluel  of  Police 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
question  we  have  before  us  today  is; 
Should  the  Congress  enact  a  positive 
statutory  law  for  the  District  dealing 
with  the  vitally  Important  subject  of 
arrest  and  detention  ot  accused  persons? 

Or.  should  that  area  of  the  law  be  left 
to  administrative  directive  or  court  in- 
terpretations of  other  court  interpreta- 
tions? Or.  if  you  please,  as  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  said  recently  in  the 
publicized  exchange  of  letters  on  this 
complex  subject  with  Chief  Judge 
Bazelon.  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  quote: 

In  your  own  court  of  appeals,  the  result 
Is  too  often  determined  by  the  particular 
panel  which  hears  a  case.  Thus  the  consist- 
ency, the  efficiency,  and  consequently  the 
fairness  of  Justice  have  suffered. 

It  is  the  committee's  conviction  that 
legislatively  enacted  law  must  be  what 
the  courts  should  be  guided  bv;  not  ad- 
ministratire  arrest  directives,  changing 
as  they  have  been  in  the  last  several 
years  heie.  and  not  by  judge-made  case 
law  since  the  judges  themselves  are  in 
a  complete  quandary  over  what  judees 
in  courts  above  them  mean-,  or  what  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  above  that  ap- 
peals court  really  means. 

That  is  the  cardinal  reason  why  the 
Congress  itself  exists,  to  make  the  laws 
as  section  1.  article  1  of  the  Constitution 
requires. 

The  further  areument  Is  made  that 
a  legislative  enactment  in  the  Mallory 
area  Is  risky  at  this  time  because,  with- 
out information  that  additional  studies 
would  bring,  such  an  enactment  might 
be  declared  unconstitutional.  If  that  oc- 
curred, the  argument  goes,  then  the  diffi- 
cult process  of  having  to  amend  the 
Constitution  is  at  hand,  insofar  as  laws 
dealing  with  arrest  and  investigation  are 
concerned  in  the  District  and  through- 
out all  States.  It  is  recaUed  that  the 
MalloiT  decision  was  not  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  but  an  interpretation  of 
rule  5<ai  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure. 

When  the  Department  of  Justice  tes- 
tified before  the  committee  in  support  of 


title  I  In  1963,  no  inference  of  any  con- 
stitutional question  was  raised  about  it. 
Instead,  the  four  safeguards  built  into 
the  "unnecessary  delay"  requirement 
were  designed  purpo.sely  by  its  authors, 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  and  the 
Justice  Department,  to  meet  those  con- 
stitutional tests. 

It  is  the  committee's  judgment  that 
the  only  proper  method  for  putting  into 
orderliness  the  Mallory  rule  dilemma  of 
Judges,  prosecutors,  defense  lawyers,  and 
police,  is  to  do  it  6y  positive  legislative 
enactment,  and  that  dilemma,  stemming 
from  a  District  case,  is  nationwide  in  im- 
pact. I  submit,  any  basic  change  in  the 
interpretation  of  rule  5ia)  can  only  be 
made  by  statutory  law.  as  the  Justice 
Department  well  knows. 

Administrative  directives  on  arrest  can 
come  before  the  courts  for  Interpretation 
against  the  conglomeration  of  Muliory 
rule  guidelines  of  the  various  courts  just 
as  easily  as  will  cases  under  a  positive 
law.  As  a  result,  the  police  will  be  just 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  can 
or  cannot  do  as  they  are  today.  And  the 
parties  who  really  suffer  meanwhile  are 
tJie  Iaw-abldl06  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  victims  of  the  increasing 
crime  crisis. 

These  administrative  ai-rest  directives 
cannot  possibly  assist  the  trial  courts, 
which  must  rule  day  to  day  on  the  admis- 
sibility of  confessions  pursuant  to  the 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  appeals  court 
here. 

Congi-ess  must  set  into  positive  law  what 
that  law  is.  so  all  of  the  courts  and  all  of 
the  judges  will  know^  what  It  Is  today, 
tomorrow  and  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  what  Congress  approved 
by  the  language  of  rule  5  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedm-e.  Congress 
can  now  disapprove  by  statutory  enact- 
ment for  the  District  of  title  I,  It  is  not 
contended  that  this  enactment,  designed 
to  alter  the  severe  application  of  the  Mal- 
lory rule,  alone  will  curb  the  crime  rate 
which  has  risen  steadily  in  the  District 
since  that  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1957.  It  will  help.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  the  U.S.  attorney,  police  officials, 
a  respected  member  of  the  U.S.  district 
court,  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
on  Law  Enforcement,  and  members  of 
the  baf  have  testified  that  a  change  in  the 
Mallory  doctrine  should  provide  assist- 
ance in  combating  crime.  Certainly,  it 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  proper  intei-ro- 
gation  free  of  abuse  and  with  the  safe- 
guards agaiiist  abuse  provided  by  this 
title,  would  provide  a  valuable  tool  for 
better  law  enforcement  in  Washington 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  studies, 
restudics.  and  moie  studies  cannot  help 
to  deal  with  the  crime  we  find  on  Wash- 
ington's streets  today.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr 
Tydings  1 . 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  today, 
it  is  to  the  eilect  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
timity  at  present  for  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  that  will  stimulate  the  morale  of 
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the  police  and  afford  a  greater  opportu- 
nity for  safety  on  our  streets  and  homes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  even  though 
it  may  possibly  delay  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  importairt  question  con- 
cerning the  polify  of  police  questioning 
of  suspects.  '  X 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
a  completely  correct  statement.  I  say  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  it  is  hoped  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Police  Department  and  that  it  will 
give  them  a  guideline  to  assist  tliem  in 
making  arrests. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  delay  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  has  been  stated  by  the  serUor 
Senator  from  Oregon,  it  would  place  us 
In  a  position  in  which  we  could  obtain  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  as  to  whether  it 
is  constitutional.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  disagree  with  my 
viewpoint.  He  thinks  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  I  think  it  is  constitutional. 

If  it  is  constitutional,  I  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  so. 

If  it  is  unconstitutional,  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  ought  to  say  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  that  is  the  issue  which 
I  raised  in  my  question.  The  proposed 
congressional  action  would  do  what  we 
believe  is  necessary  at  the  present  time, 
even  though  it  may  possibly  delay  a  final 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
delay  it.    I  believe  it  would  speed  it. 

Mr.  P-iVSTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  promised  I  would  yield 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
committee,  who  has  long  had  an  inter- 
est in  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  wish  we  could  have  had  this  question 
before  the  Senate  at  the  time  we  had 
an  almost  identical  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  and  one  which  the  conunit- 
tee  considered  last  year.  This  bill,  with 
a  few  minor  exceptions,  is  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  last  year  and 
it  is  the  bill  as  originally  sponsored  by 
me  earlier  in  this  session. 

Mr  President,  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
5688.  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill, 
will  be  a  landmark  as  far  as  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  concerned.  It  will  also  have 
broad  implications  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

I  have  worked  hard  for  this  legislation 
since  becoming  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
over  2 '2  years  ago.  The  increased  crime 
rate  in  the  Nation's  Capital  continues  to 
shock  and  amaze  not  only  those  of  us 
who  liv,  work,  or  visit  liere.  but  also  all 
law-abiding  citizens  throughout  the 
Natiaa. 

The  House  has  passed  two  stron?,  crime 
bills  in  the  last  2'-;  years;  but  unfor- 
tunately, nothing  of  any  consequence 
has  yet  passed  the  Senate.  As  my  col- 
Icaeues  will  recall,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  reported 


a  bill  almost  Identical  to  H.R.  5688  last 
vear:  but.  unfortunately,  tlie  bill  was 
never  called  from  the  Senate  Calendar 
for  debate  and  action.  Because  of  my 
concern  and  the  concern  of  many  peo- 
ple both  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  throughout  the  Nation.  I  intro- 
duced S.  1526  which  was  identical  with 
the  bill  reported  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee last  year.  Senator  Bible,  the  di.s- 
tinguished  chairman  of  our  committee. 
again  held  hearings  on  this  bill  and  we 
worked  long  and  hard  in  order  to  im- 
prove it  and  to  insure  that  it  would  come 
to  passage  this  year.  We  have  incor- 
porated Into  the  bill  all  of  the  more  work- 
able and  practical  featuies  of  the  guide- 
lines recently  set  out  by  the  Honorable 
Ramsey  Clark,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stales.  This  bill  pro- 
N-ides  a  workable  baiat^ce  between  the 
rights  of  those  accused  iTj.cnme  and  the 
rights  of  innocent  citizeiTS  upon  whom 
these  crimes  are  perpetrated.  It  pro- 
vides a  period  of  questioning  of  those  ac- 
cused of  crimes,  together  with  the  most 
reasonable  and  practical  safeguards  that 
we  could  work  out. 

There  are  those  who  would  urge  that 
we  delay  this  legislation  because  of  the 
grave  constitutional  points  that  are  In- 
volved. I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  area  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  where  the  legal  precedents,  con- 
stitutional or  otherwise,  are  not  well 
settled.  However.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  do  justice  either  to  those  accused  of 
crime  or  to  those  against  whom  crimes 
are  pjerpetrated  by  ducking  the  Issue  and 
proceeding  by  administrative  action.  We 
must  remember  that  prior  to  Mr.  Clark's 
recent  guidelines,  which  provide  the 
basic  outline  for  title  I  of  this  legislation, 
the  District  of  Columbia  police  were  un- 
der Instructions  from  the  US.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  refrain 
from  any  questioning  of  criminal  sus- 
pects between  the  time  of  arrival  at  the 
station  house  and  arraignment  before  a 
magistrate  This  directive,  placed  In  ef- 
fect because  of  the  Court's  interpretation 
of  the  Mallory  rule,  inevitably  hampered 
the  police  in  the  investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  the  rising  crimes  in  the  District 
and  may  well  have  been  a  prime  and  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  skyrocketing 
crime  rate. 

I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  other  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  rising  crime  rate 
not  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
throughout  the  country  as  well.  We 
must  continue  to  seek  out  social  solutions 
and  continue  to  try  to  improve  upon 
other  underlying  conditions.  However, 
until  we  have  some  practical  and  work- 
able legislative  guidelines  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  which  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  law-abiding  citizens 
alike  can  operate.  I  am  afraid  we  will  be 
faced  with  more  of  the  same 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  our  committee  fMr.  BibleI. 
and  other  Senators  on  the  committee 
who  h.Hve  worked  so  diligently  to  make 
this  bill  a  reality. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  vw- 
t'cular  amendment  In  the  short  time  I 
have  remaining.  If  the  amendment  cf 
the  Penator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  should  be 
adopted,  we  would  not  have  changed  a 


thing  so  far  as  the  procedures  are  con- 
cemed.  This  fait  was  pointed  out  ably 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Morse!.  Administratively,  tlie  U.S.  at- 
torney and  the  police  .iiave  the  proce- 
dures that  are*  required  by  the  bill  in 
administrali\e  practice  w.lhout  having 
to  come  to  the  committee,  without  hav- 
ing to  have  legislative  authority  or  any 
change  in  the  rules  of  criminal  practice. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the  Tyd- 
ings amendment,  we  would  be  back  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  untenable 
position. 

it  seems  to  me.  since  we  have  felt  in 
the  committee  that  the  pcriice  should 
have  this  right  formally  and  should  have 
the  persuasion,  legislatively  and  psycho- 
logically and  publicly,  in  order  to  control 
crime  which  is  so  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  that  we  should 
go  forward  and  put  it  into  legislation. 
If  it  is  not  constitutional,  it  wiU  be  so 
lield  shortly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  The  question  that  is 
not  clear  in  my  mind  is  this;  If  title  1 
is  designed  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  police,  why  has  the  Chief  of  Pohce 
been  against  it? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Chief  of  Police 
is  not  against  it.  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  has 
been  said  here. 

Mr.  rioMINICK.  The  Chief  of  PoUce 
said  it  is  in  effect  and  he  did  not  see  any 
use  in  going  further.  As  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney said,  the  procedure  has  been  put  into 
practice.  The  only  question  is  whether 
it  should  be  done  legislatively  or  admin- 
istratively. I  do  not  see  that  the  amend- 
ment changes  the  rule  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. It  is  in  Uie  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
committee  bill  is  approved  and  the 
amendment  is  defeated,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  a  reasonably  prompt  op- 
portvmity  to  pass  on  whether  changes 
in  the  Mallory  rule  are  or  are  not  bind- 
ing? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  Tydings 
amendment  and  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  5388.  the  Omnibus  Crime 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  title 
I.  Tills  title  provides  a  rule  of  evidence 
for  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, governing  the  admissibility  01  state- 
ments obtained  from  an  accused  after  a 
lawful  arrest  and  prior  to  an  appearance 
before  a  U.S.  Commissioner.  The  major 
purpose  of  this  title  is  to  modify  the  Mal- 
lory rule  in  order  to  provide  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  the  District  with  a 
reasonable  and  realistic  rule  governing 
the  Interrogation  of  suspects  before  ar- 
raignment. Under  title  I.  3  hours  is  al- 
lowed between  the  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment. 
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The  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  hais  labored  diligently  on  this 
section  of  the  bill,  and  it  deserves  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  No  one  will  con- 
tend that  fstablishinE;  a  3-hour  statutory 
period  of  time  is  the  perfect  solution  to 
the  problems  posed  by  the  extreme  ap- 
plications of  the  Mallory  rule.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  under  some  conditions  3  hours 
may  be  too  long  andlinder  different  con- 
ditions it  may  not  be  long  enough.  How- 
ever, this  provision  does  recognize  the 
problem,  and  attempts  to  come  to  grips 
wfth  it  as  best  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  For  too  long,  unreason- 
able applications  of  the  Mallorv  i-ule 
have  allowed  admittedly  guilty  anJ^an- 
serous  criminals  to  escape  punishment 
altogether. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  title  I  of 
H.R.  5688  and  oppose  the  ■  pending 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  It 
from  the  bill. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssisfippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  have  been  concerned 
.~ince  the  Mallory  rule  was  handed  down 
by  the  Court  in  1957.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  a  foi-mer  Chief  of  Police  in  my  of- 
fice and  asked  him.  "How  many  addi- 
tional men  and  how  much  additional 
money  do  you  need?"  He  said.  "It  is  not 
a  question  of  men  or  money.  I  need 
some  authority."  Meaning  the  Mallory 
iTjle  had  his  men  so  severely  restricted 
and  handicapped  that  they  could  not 
handle  the  cases. 

In  nil  those  years  since  the  Malloi-y 
decision  was  handed  down  this  is  the 
first  time  the  Senate  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  restrict  or  alter  ils  applica- 
tion. We  had  better  act  on  this  measure 
vlule  we  have  it  before  us  rather  than 
merely  have  an  academic  debate  over 
whether  the  procedure^,  should  be 
adopted  by  E.xecutive  order  or  through 
a  congressional  act.  An  admlni-strative 
order  csa  be  changed  next  week  or  next 
month.  Particularly.  If  there  Is  pres- 
sure from  civil  rights  groups,  it  may  be 
changed.  We  have  a  duty  to  protect 
the  women  of  this  city,  white  women, 
colored  women,  all  women  from  roam'ng^ 
rapists  and  roaming  robbers  who  go  up\ 
and  down  the  streets  and  in  the  homes 
in  the  daytime  and  the  nighttime. 

This  is  a  chance  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
defeat  this  weakening  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expiicd. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4'.-  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
emphasize  again  the  rea.<a3n  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  US.  Attorney,  and  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice gave  when  they  asked  us  not  to 
freeze  their  administrative  procedures 
into  law.    They  have  only  recently  start- 


ed this  procedure.  They  are  working  on 
tests  of  it  They  want  flexibility.  This  is 
a  vcr>'  important  area  of  activity.  The 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Law  IrLstitute  are  doing»research  on 
this  subject,  trying  to  obtain  facts  to 
justify  any  proposed  legislation  in  this 
area. 

The  Chief  of  Police  wants  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  The  U.S.  Attorney  wants 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  The  Justice 
Department  wants  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  Yet  they  each  oppose  freezing  the 
Police  Departments  administrative  pro- 
cedures into  law  at  this  time. 

I  believe  one  relevant  answer  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  Genei-al  is  found  on 
pages  511  and  512  of  the  hearings.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  the  question  as  it  was 
directed  to  the  Deputy  Attorney  General: 

It  1.?  not  inconcelvabls.  and  In  fact  might 
be  very  probable  that  when  j'ou  have  com- 
pleted your  study  and  have  Che  facts  before 
you.  you  then  come  to  Congte.-s  with  the  re- 
quest for  legislation  m  this  field.  But  In  the 
inierim  period  legislation  in  this  area  would 
not  be  of  any  great  assistance,  and  might  In 
fact  hinder  your  eSorcs  to  ascertain  the 
probable  effects  of  the  Mallory  rule. 

The  .Deputy  Attorney  General  an- 
swered : 

That  Is  exactly  right  and  I  think  It  is 
Important  to  recognize  that  In  the  meantime 
the  public  safety  Is  not  Jeopardized  because 
the  police  under  this  administrative  regula- 
tion will  be  authorized  and  Instructed  to  en- 
gage In  the  same  type  of  questioning  as 
with  the  statute  but  with  greater  flexibility. 

We  have  a  crime  problem.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  everyone  concerned.  The 
question  is  simply  one  of  method — how 
best  to  proceed,  in  our  fight  against 
crime.  I  would  simply  ask  that  we  not 
proceed  legislatively  at  this  time.  I 
would  ask  that  we  delay  legislating  in 
this  area,  pending  the  resiUts  of  the 
studies  which  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute, the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Justice  Department  are  now  con- 
ducting. 

By  deciding  not  to  legislate  in  this  area 
at  this  time  we  Will  not  be  Impeding  the 
fight  against  crime.  We  will  not  be  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  lawbreakers,  for 
title  I  simply  codifies  what  is  already 
present  police  procedure. 

By  deciding  not  to  enact  title  I  at  this 
time  we  simply  heed  the  judgment  of  the 
law  enforcement  officers  who  must  work 
in  this  area,  and  who  would  prefer  the 
fiexibility  of  administrative  guidelines  to 
the  inflexibility  of  legislative  flat,  at 
least  until  adequate  data  exist  to  support 
the  legislative  judgment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  concerns  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  Federal  procedure,  do 
you  consider  that  the  Congress,  by  legis- 
lation, can  set  apart  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  other  areas  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country,  and  so  prevent 
the  application  of  the  Mallory  decision 
by  the  courts  to  cases  arising  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia?    I  do  not  believe  we 
have  any  such  authority. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No.  The  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Court  would  be  a  rule  that 
would  be  applied  anywhere. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  cannot  lay  down  a 
special  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  respect  to  the  Mallory  decision. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct.  We 
camiot  legislate  in  a  vacuiun. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  regard  to  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  us  wish  to  have  the 
women  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  at- 
tacked. The  problem  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  enact  a  statute  which  raises 
serious  constitutional  questions,  serious 
questions  regarding  the  rights  of  those 
accused  of  crime.  We  all  believe  that 
this  question  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 
But  we  should  not  take  steps  which  may 
well  violate  tlie  Constitution.  We  should 
not  enact  a  statute  which  might  make 
Senators  feel  good  because  we  would 
have  done  something  about  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  only  to  have  the 
statute  declared  unconstitutional  within 
a  year. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  are 
taking  any  kind  of  forceful  action,  or 
the  kind  of  steps  which  need  to  be  taken 
to  dfflil  with  crime,  if  we  pass  a  statute 
for  i^lch  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not 
going  to  vote  because  he  feels  that  it  is 
uncanslitutional. 

We  believe  that  we  should  give  this 
problem  the  kind  of  study  it  needs,  and 
then  come  forth  with  the  kind  of  statute 
which  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 
Then  we  shall  really  have  done  some- 
thing to  deal  with  the  problem.  We  can 
do  this  if  we  act  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
mental data  and  careful  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  TyoincsI. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  IjONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Bart- 
iiTTl,  the  "Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  GoREj.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr,  McGee]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Miimcsota  IMr.  McCarthy]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr 
Ellender)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGeeI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
is  necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armoimced — yeas  26. 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

(No  242  Leg. I 
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Long,  Mo. 

Masnuson 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondftle 


Atlten 

Allot  t 

A'^dert-on 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggR 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W,  Vu. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtl.H 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervtn 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlgbt 

Omening 


Bartlett 
Church 

Elleiider 


Moss 

NeUon 

Neubcrger 

Pa«'-ore 

Pell 

NAYS— «7 

Harden 

Hickciiloopcr 

Hill 

Hol'.iir.d 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idftlio 

Kuchel 

Laufche 

Long.  La. 

Mansrteld 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

McNatnara 

MUlcr 

Monroooy 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Murphy 

Muskle 


NOT  VOTOTO— 7 

Oore  McQee 

McCarthy  Mundt 


Proxm.re 
Rib  celt 
Tydlngs 
WUlla-.ns.  N.J. 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Rusiell.  S.C 

Russell.  Ga. 

SaltonstftU 

Scott 

Slnip'on 

Smaihers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Slennis 

Symington 

Tolmodge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Tarborough 

young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Carlson  Jftclwon  Pearson 

Case  Jiv:t.4  Pell 

Clark  Jordan.  N.C.  Prouty 

Cooper  Jottlan.  Itl&ho  Randolph 

Cotton  Kenr.edy.  Mats.  RlSlcoff 

Curtis  Kennedy.  NY.  Robertson 

Dlrksen  Kuchel  Russell.  S.C. 

Docd  Lausche  Russell.  Ga. 

Domlnlck  Long.  Mo.  SaltonstiU 

Eastland  Long.  La.  Scott 

EUender  Magnuson  Simpson 

Ervln  Mansfield  Smith 

Fannin  McClellan  Sparkman 

Fong  McOovern  Stennls 

Full  nght  Mrliityro  Syir.lngtoo 

Oruenlr.g  Miller  Tnlmadge 

Harris  Mondale  Thurmorjd 

Hart  Moi.roney  Tower 

Hartke  Montoya  Tydings 

H;.yden  Morton  Williams.  N.J. 

Hlckenloopc-r      Moss  William.'-.  Del. 

Hill  Murphy  Yarborough 

Holland  Muskle    ■  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hju.ska  NeU-on  Young.  Ohio 

Inouye  Pastore 

NAYS— 7 


So  Mr.  TYDINGS"  amendment  iNo.  427) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlis  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bart- 
LETTl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church!  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  GoHEl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGee!.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmathersI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  Is  nece.ssar- 
lly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church  1.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGeeI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt] 
is  necessarily  absent  and.  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86. 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

I  No.  243  Leg.] 
YEAS — 86 


Burdlck  MetcaJf 

Douglas  Moo.e 

McNanuira 


Neube'rger 
Proxmlre 


Brewster 

nortrt 

Inouye 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Douglas 

JavlU 

Allott 

Bennett 

Byrd.  V» 

Case 

Hart 

Eennedy,  Ma^. 

Anderson 

Bible 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cooper 

Hartke 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Bass 

BogBS 

Cuinon 

NOT  VOTING— 7 
Bartlett  McCarthy  Mundt 

Church  McGee  Smatbere 

Gore 

So  the  bill  iH.R.  56881  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
detailed  analysis  of  title  I,  which  is 
really  the  heart  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  has  passed.  It  is  a  detailed 
analysis  of  court  decisions  related  to  the 
Mallory  case.  It  states  In  detail  the  con- 
gressional background  of  the  case  for  a 
legislative  change,  and  sets  out  each  of 
the  subsections  of  title  I  of  the  bill  which 
was  just  passed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  prmted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE  I — ADMlSSIBILrrT  OF  STATEMENTS  MADE 
DETWEEN  ARREST  AND  APPEARANCE  BETORE 
A  COMMISSIONER 

The  purpose  of  title  I  Is  to  provide  a  rule 
of  evidence  for  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  governing  the  admissibility  of 
statements  obtained  from  an  accused  after  a 
lavrful  arrest  and  prior  to  an  appearance 
before  a  U.S.  commissioner.  The  title  pro- 
vides standards  and  safeguards  for  In- 
custody  interrogation  of  persons  arrested  on 
probable  cause  and  makes  clear  and  certain 
the  maxlmiun  period  of  time  after  arrest  and 
prior  to  arraignment  before  a  OS.  commis- 
sioner, during  which  such  in-custody  Inter- 
rogation may  take  place. 

The  D.S.  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of 
rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  In  the  case  of  JlfaZlorj;  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  449  ( 19S7)  has  created  special 
problems  for  law  enforcement  In  the  DUtrliJt 
of  Columbia  because  only  in  the  District  do 
Federal  courts  have  broad  Jurisdiction  over 
crimes  of  violence  which  usually  lack  eye- 
witnesses, and  because  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  made  extreme  applica- 
tion of  the  Mallory  decision.  The  result  of 
this  special  local  situation  has  been  to  allow 
guilty  and  dangerous  criminal"^  to  escape 
punishment  altogether  or  receive  lesser 
punishment  by  pleading  guilty  to  les.'^er  ot- 
tenses  even  though  they  may  have  volun- 
tarily confessed  to  their  crimes.     This  com- 


mittee is  of  the  ripinion  that  the  right  of  the 
law-ab'dlng  citizen  to  be  secure  In  his  per- 
son and  property  suffers  when  tlie  guilty  go 
unconvicted  and  that  a  reasonable  concern 
for  the  right  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  to  be 
free  from  fear  In  his  home  and  in  the  streets 
requires  thot  this  Eivecial  local  problem  must 
be  met  by  legislative  action  . 

Background  of  rule  5  of  tlie  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure 

The  complete  text  of  the  rule  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Proceedings  before  the  Commissioner 

"(a)  Appearance  before  the  commissioner: 
An  officer  making  an  arrest  under  a  warrant 
i&sued  upon  a  comjilalnt  or  any  prcsr-n  mak- 
ing an  arrest  without  a  warrant  shall  take 
the  arrested  person  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay before  the  nearest  nvalliible  commis- 
sioner or  before  any  other  nearby  officer  em- 
powered to  commit  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses against  the  laws  o*lhe  United  States. 
When  a  person  arrested  without  a  warrant 
is  br(rjuq:hi  before  a  commlfsloner  or  other 
officer,  a  complaint  shall  be  filed  forthwith. 

"(b)  Statement  by  the  commissioner: 
The  commissioner  shall  Inform  the  defend- 
ant of  the  complaint  against  him.  of  his 
right  to  retain  counsel,  and  of  his  right  to 
have  a  preliminary  examination.  He  shall 
.ilso  Inform  the  defendant  that  he  is  not 
required  to  make  a  Etatcment  and  tSat  any 
stutemnnt  made  by  him  may  be  used  against 
him.  The  commissioner  shall  allow  the  de- 
fendant reasonable  time  and  opportunity 
to  consult  counsel  and  shall  admit  the  de- 
fendant to  ball  as  provided  In  these  rules. 

"(c|  preliminary  examination:  The  de- 
fendant shall  not  be  called  Ittpon  to  plead. 
If  the  c^ffendant  waives  preliminary  exami- 
nation, the  commissioner  shall  forthwith 
hold  him  to  answer  In  the  district  court.  If 
the  defendant  does  not  waive  examination, 
the  commissioner  shall  hear  the  evidence 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  defendant 
may  cross-examine  witnesses  against  him 
and  may  introduce  evidence  in  his  own  be- 
half. If  from  the  evidence  It  appears  to  tlie 
commissioner  that  there  Is  probable  cause  to 
believe  tiiai  an  offense  has  been  committed 
and  that  the  defendant  his  committed  it. 
the  commissioner  shall  forthwith  hold  him 
to  answer  In  the  district  court:  otherwise 
the  commissioner  shall  discharge  him.  The 
commissioner  shall  admit  the  defendant  to 
ball  as  provided  In  these  rules.  After  con- 
cluding the  proceeding  the  commissioner 
shall  transmit  forthwith  to  the  clerk  of 
the  district  court  all  papers  In  the  proceeding 
and  any  bail  taken  by  him  " 

On  June  29.  1940".  Public  Law  76-675.  54 
Stat.  688.  was  approved  which  gave  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  authority 
to  prescribe  rules  ot  procedure  for  criminal 
proceedings  in  the  court.s  of  the  Unit«d 
States  and  provided  that  such  rules  "shall 
not  take  eSect  until  they  shall  have  been 
reporteej  to  Congress  by  the  Attorney  Genera! 
nt  the  beginning  of  a  regular  session  thereof 
and  until  after  the  close  of  such  ses- 
sion •   •   •" 

The  Supreme  Court  thereafter  appointed 
an  Advisory  Committee  whose  function  It 
was  to  draft  new  rules  of  Federal  criminal 
procedure.  In  the  early  drafts  of  this  Com- 
mittee, rule  5  excluded  from  evidence  any 
statement  made  by  a  defendant  while  the 
defendant  was  held  in  custody  In  violation 
of  the  rtUe.  However,  during  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  McNabb  v  Vnited 
States,  318  US.  332  11943)  The  ruling  of 
his  case  excluded  a  confession  obtained  from 
an  accused  unlawftUly  detained  In  custody. 
Also  decided  during  this  period  was  United 
States  v.   Mitchell.   322    US    65    (1944i, 

The  Mitchell  case  qualified  the  McNabb 
cose  by  holding  t.^at  a  voluntarily  plven  con- 
fession would  not  be  excluded  from  evi- 
dence Iwcause  of  the  Illegal  detention  of  the 
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accused,  unless  the  confession  resulted  from 
such  Illegal  detention. 

With  the  law  relating  to  admissibility  of 
statements  obtained  during  iUegnl  deten- 
tion In  this  posture,  the  Supreme  Court 
promulgated  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
ProcL-dure  on  December  26.  1944.  without  any 
nxeatlo.a  of  any  sanction  agaii.st  noncom- 
pliance with  rule  5.  Subsequently,  the  rules 
were  duly  reported  to  Congress,  no  objection 
was  raised,  and  the  rules  bt-canie  effective  on 
March  21,  1046-  It  must  be  noted  that  fol- 
lowing the  .ifcWobb  cusc.  there  was  a  flurry 
of  unproductive  leglsl.itive  activity  aimed  at 
altering  the  effect  of  the  case. 
Mallory  V.  United  States  and  related  cases 
In  1957  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  the  case  of  Mallory  v.  Vnited 
States.  354  US,  449  (1957).  Andrew  Mallory 
was  convicted  of  rape  in  the  US.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tlie 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
amrmed  the  conviction  i98  US.  App.  D.C. 
406,  236  F.  2d  7011.  The  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  conviction  and  held  that  If  an 
arrested  person  is  not  brought  before  a  U.S. 
Commissioner  without  unnecessary  delay  but 
IS  held  and  Interrogated  by  olflcers  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Incriminating  stnte- 
ments.  then  any  statements  so  obtained  may 
not  be  received  in  evidence  at  a  subsequent 
trial. 

Ill  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Court  restated 
the  sanction  of  the  McNabb  and  Mitchell 
cases  but  extended  the  ruling  of  those  cases 
to  cover  sltu.-\tlons  where  there  was  no  show- 
ing of  any  causal  relationslHp  between  'un- 
necessary delay"  and  the  incriminating 
statement. 

Mallory  had  the  further  effect  of  creating 
confusion  within  the  legal  ranks  of  the  bench 
ft'.id  bar  about  what  constituted  an  "un- 
necessary delay."  In  the  Mallory  case,  the 
accused  was  arrested  on  a  rape  charge  be- 
tween 2  and  a.io  p.m.  His  first  stiiement 
of  admission  was  made  about  9  p.m..  and  he 
dictated  his  confession  between  11;30  p.m. 
and  12  midnight.  He  was  brought  before 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  following 
morning. 

Recent  cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  demonstrated  that  there  is  great  un- 
certainty among  the  Judges  on  the  appellate 
and  district  courts  about  how  much  delay 
Is  permissible  between  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment before  a  commissioner. 

For  Instance  in  Spriqgs  v.  Vnited  States 
(333  F.  2d  283  (D.C.  Clr!  1964) ) .  a  conviction 
was  reversed  because  of  the  admission  In 
evidence  of  a  confession  made  during  book- 
ing some  30  minutes  after  arrest  when  the 
officer  told  the  suspect  three  witness  had 
seen  him  shoot  another  person. 

In  Vinted  States  v.  ./amci  /.  Jones,  Criminal 
No.  366-63  (US,  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla.  1963 1.  the  trial  Judge  ex- 
cluded a  confession  which  occurred  within 
15  minutes  after  arrest  and  prior  to  present- 
ment' of  the  arrested  person  to  the  com- 
mitting magistrate.  The  dissent  In  the  [or- 
mer  case  and  the  ruling  In  the  latter  case 
were  based  on  the  ground  that  no  Interro- 
gation of  any  length  Is  permissible  and. 
indeed,  an  arrested  person  Is  not  to  be  taken 
to  the  precinct  or  headquarters  for  booking 
and  fingerprinting,  but  is  to  be  taken  before 
a  magistrate  forthwith.  Thus  "without  im- 
necessary  delay"  Wiis  considered  to  mean 
"without  any  delay." 

In  4!.jfon  V.  United  States  (District  of  (Co- 
lumbia CU-.  No.  18780  (May  6.  1965)),  ap- 
pellant was  arrested  at  5:51  ajn..  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1964.  and  arrived  at  police  head- 
quarters, with  his  wife  at  5;30  a.m.  Ap- 
pellant's wife  then  sat  In  the  homicide  squad 
office  while  appellant  was  taken  Into  an  ad- 
joining room  where  police  questioned  him 
"for  at  least  5  minutes."  During  this  ques- 
tioning, apljellant  "stated  he  didn't  know 
anything  ?bout  [the  offense]  or  words  to 
that  effect"     .\ppeUant  was  then  permitted 


to  speak  brleBy  to  his  wife,  after  which  he 
returned  to  the  police  and  confessed  the 
crime. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  ClrctUt  reversed  the  cose  for  a 
new  trial  on  tv.o  grounds,  (1)  that  the  ques- 
tioning violated  rule  5(a)  because  the  ar- 
resting officers  f.<<lled  to  take  appellant  be- 
fore a  committing  magistrate  "as  quickly 
as  possible."  and  (2)  that  appellant  was  not 
informed  of  his  right  to  remain  silent  prior 
to  his  being  Interrogated. 

In  ELiie  V.  Jones  v.  United  States  (113 
US.  App.  DC.  256,  307  P.  2d  397  (1962)  I, 
the  defendant  was  arrested  at  4:25  of  a 
Sunday  morning,  confessed  3)j  hours  later, 
and  was  brought  before  a  committing  mag- 
istrate at  9  Monday  morning.  A  divided 
court  held  her  confessions  lnadml."-sible. 

m  dories  S.  Coleman  v.  United  Stales 
(114U,S.  App.  DC.  185.313  P.  2d  576  (19621  1, 
a  delay  of  2  hours  and  5  minutes  was.  again 
by  a  divided  court.  Jield  fatal  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  conviction. 

In  Tony  A.  Coleman  v.  United  States  (317 
F.  2d  891  (1983) ),  a  divided  court  permitted 
the  conviction  on  one  coui^t  to  stand  al- 
though based  upon  a  confession  given  1  hour 
after  the  arrest,  but  reversed  the  conviction 
on  other  coiHita  based  upon  confessions  given 
2  or  3  hours  after  arrest. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  In  Robert  A.  Mus- 
chette  V.  United  States  (DC,  Clr.  No.  17410 
iJuly  25.  1963)),  It  was  contended  that  a 
confession  obtained  25  minutes  after  arrest 
and  1  hour  and  50  minutes  before  the  ar- 
rested person  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
ting magistrate  should  be  excluded. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Indi- 
cated that  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  con- 
fosElon  was  clearly  voltintary  imd  admLsslble 
under  all  of  the  usual  legal  and  constitu- 
tion.!! criteria.  The  ejicliuiion  of  these  con- 
fessions except  for  Alston  ca.'sc  was  bused 
solely  on  the  lapse  of  time  after  arrtst  and 
prior  to  appearance  before  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner and  the  finding  of  the  courts  that  such 
lapse  of  time  constituted  an  unnecessiu'y  de- 
lay within  the  meaning  of  rule  S(a)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
Underlying  Reasons  for  Rule  5  and  the  De- 
cisions of  Mallory  and  Related  Cases 
The  courts  have  long  been  plagued  by  the 
troubling  situation  where  an  accused  who 
has  been  Interrogated  In  tine  privacy  of  the 
police  station  alleges  that  his  confession  was 
coerced  from  him  by  unfair  physical  or  men- 
tal pressures.  In  almost  every  instance,  of 
course,  his  allegations  are  denied  by  the  offi- 
cers whose  word  Is  usually  accepted  by  the 
co\u-t  and  Jury.  To  end  these  Insoluble  con- 
flicts over  the  nature  of  such  Interrogations 
and  to  minimize  the  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  improper  methods  In  obtaining  auch  con- 
fessions, are  two  basic  underlying  reasons  for 
rule  5(a)  and  the  Mallory  v.  United  States 
decision.  There  are.  of  course,  other  under- 
lying reasons,  such  as  the  implementation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  accused,  such 
as  his  right  to  counsel,  and  his  right  against 
self-incrimination. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Mallory  rule  and  Its 
Interpretation  of  rule  5  Is  that  even  where  It 
can  be  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  co- 
ercive conduct  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and 
where  all  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused  were  protected,  the  Mallory  ruling. 
as  it  has  been  Interpreted  In  the  tflstrlct 
of  Columbia,  still  requires  the  exclusion  of  a 
voluntarily  given  statement  on  the  basis  of 
very  minimal  delay  alone. 

The  purpose  of  title  I,  as  amended.  Is  to 
fill  In  this  gap  In  the  protection  which  la 
afforded  to  the  life  and  property  of  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  by  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Concessional  background 

Problems  associated  with  rule  5(a)  and  the 

Mallory  decision  are  not  new  to  Congress. 

Language    substantially   the   same   as    that 

contained  In  this  bill,  when  It  was  passed 


by  the  House  of  Represenuvllves,  has  been 
before  Congress  before  The  first  legislative 
attempts  to  meet  this  problem  took  the  form 
of  proposed  amcndmentb  to  rule  5(a)  and 
would  have  had  application  to  all  Federal 
]iVlsdlction.s. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  H.R  11477  was 
p,^ssed  by  the  House  and  amended  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

As  a  result  of  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
bin  went  to  conference  where  the  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  but  added 
certain  new  language.  The  House  adopted 
the  conference  report  but  adjournment  pre- 
vented final  action  by  the  Senate  after  a 
point  of  order  was  raised  concerning  the  new 
language  added  by  the  conferees. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  again  reported  similar 
legislation.  H.R.  495'7.  but  it  was  not  enacted. 
In  the  87th  Congress,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  reported 
H.K.  7053,  a  similar  bill  limited  In  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  The  Senate  did 
not  act  on  this  bill. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  and 
the  House  passed  HR.  7625,  the  so-called 
omnibus  crinwbill.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  considered 
that  bill  during  lengthy  hearings  and  1  year 
ago  reported  an  amended  version,  recom- 
mending substantial  changes  Including  those 
In  title  1  (the  so-called  Mallory  section).  No 
action  was  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  bill. 
Early  In  the  89th  Congress,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
ported and  the  House  passed  H  R.  5688.  whose 
title  1  Is  identical  with  that  of  H.R.  7525,  as 
the  latter  bill  passed  the  House  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Presently,  this  committee's  recommenda- 
tions to  amend  title  1  are  subatantlallv  the 
same  as  those  contained  In  Us  report  to  the 
Senate  In  the  88th  Congress  The  differences 
are  set  forth  In  detail  hereafter  under  sub- 
title "Action  Recommended  by  Committee." 
The  case,  /or  a  legislative  change  in  Mallory 
In  essence,  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions would  legislate  into  a  statutory  rule  of 
evidence  for  the  District  of  Columbia  only 
desirable  and  proper  guidelines  for  the  courts 
that  would  provide: 

( 1 1  Saleguards  for  accused  Individuals 
from  Improper  police  Interrogation. 

(21  Protection  for  the  public  In  keeping 
law  and  order  by  permitting  the  police  to 
carry  on  necessary  questioning  of  arrested 
Individuals  under  clearly  defined  criteria. 

Tine  committee  rejected  title  I  of  the 
House-approved  bill  (H-R,  6688)  on  the 
grounds  that  such  provision  would  not 
withstand  constitutional  attack  because  pro- 
tective devices  were  hot  written  into  It  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  accused  Individuals 
from  Improper  Interrogation  and  delay  from 
the  time  of  arrest  until  arraignment  before 
a  magistrate.  The  committee  has  approved 
recommended  safeguards  that  It  believes 
will  meet  constitutional  requirements  and 
will  provide  better  law  enforcement  tools  for 
the  police  to  protect  the  public. 

Rule  5(a)    and  Mallory  v.  United  States A 

specu*  problem  for  the  DBtrlot  of  Colum- 
bia 

On  November  5,  1963.  while  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  District  Committee  In  the 
88th  Congress,  the  Honorable  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzeubach,  presently  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  summed  up  the 
special  significance  of  the  Mallory  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  following 
language:  '- 

"The  Mallory  rule  Is  not  frequently  In- 
voked in  Federal  criminal  cases  In  Jurlsdic- 
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tions  other  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  reason  Is  twofold :  First,  only  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  do  the  Federal  couru  have 
broad  Jurisdiction  over  crimes  of  violence 
which  choracterlstically  lack  eyewitnesses 
and  independent  evldence. 

"It  is  quite  common  in  cases  of  homicide, 
yoke,  robberies,  rape,  and  certain  other 
crimes  that  there  Is  no  third  eyewitness,  and 
It  Is  often  dlf^cult  for  the  complaining  wit- 
ness to  make  an  Identification.  Of  course,  la 
homicides  there  Is  no  complaining  witness. 
Thus.  In  such  cases,  confessions  assume  far 
greater  significance  as  evidence  of  guilt,  and 
It  becomes  important  U>  defendants  to  have 
their  confessions  excluded  In  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Second,  by  con- 
trast, most  Federal  criminal  cases  In  other 
Jurl.idlctlons  involve  frauds,  mall  thefts,  nar- 
cotic violations,  and  the  like,  where  there  la 
substantial  evidence  apart  from  a  confession; 
i.e..  contraband  property,  financial  records, 
tax  returns,  et  cetera. 

"Therefore.  It  Is  reasonable  to  consider  the 
problems  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as  being 
rather  unique  with  respect  to  the  Mallory 
rule  and  deserving  of  congressional  consid- 
eration in  legislation  limited  to  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  MaUory  rule  is  a  good 
one.  Through  It,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
clear  its  intention  to  prevent  law  enforce- 
ment officers  from  delaying  preliminary  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  confessions. 
This  is  as  It  should  be. 

'The  problem  which  gives  rise  to  the  legis- 
lative proposal  before  the  committee  lies  not 
with  the  Mallory  rule  but  with  Its  application 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"In  a  number  of  cases  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  'unnecessary  delay*  has  been  In- 
terpreted and  applied"  to  make  It  virtually 
impossible.  I  am  Informed,  for  Investigating 
officers  to  speak  with  arrested  persons  with 
any  osstu-ance  thot  resultant  confessions  will 
be  acceptable  In  the  courtroom." 

.4cfion  recommended  by  committee 
Title  I  of  H.R.  5688.  as  amended,  recog- 
nizes the  validity  of  the  orgument  that  the 
Mallory  case  does  have  special  Impact  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  denying  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  the  essential  Investigative 
tool  of  In-custody  Interrogation,  but  It  fur- 
ther recognizes  that  any  legislation  which 
has  as  Its  purpose  the  preservation  of  this 
valuable  police  tool  must  provide  safeguards 
and  standards  which  will  prevent  abuse  of 
the  accused. 

It  protects  the  rights  of  the  accused  by 
providing  that  a  statement  resulting  from 
an  In-custody  questioning  of  the  accused  may 
be  admitted  Into  evidence  If — 

( 1 )  Immediately  prior  to  any  such  ques- 
tioning the  defendant  was  plainly  advised 
by  the  officers  having  custody  of  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  previous  warning,  that  he  Is  not 
required  to  make  any  statement  at  any  time 
and  that  any  statement  made  by  him  may 
be  used  against  him;  and 

(2)  Prior  to  such  questioning,  the  arrest- 
ed person  was  advised  by  the  ofHcers  having 
custody  of  him  that,  upon  request,  he  would 
be  afforded  reasonable  opportunity  to  notify 
a  relative  or  friend  and  consult  with  counsel 
of  his  choosing,  and  If  such  request  were 
made,  he  was.  In  fact,  afforded  such  oppor- 
tunity;   and 

(31  The  aggregate  periled  of  questioning, 
exclusive  of  interruptions,  does  not  exceed 
3  hours  between  the  arrest  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  confession,  admission,  or  state- 
ment;  and 

(4)  Such  questioning  and  the  warning 
and  advice  required  by  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section  were  whenever  reason- 
ably possible,  witnessed  by  a  responsible 
person  who  was  not  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer, or  transcribed  verbatim,  or  recorded 
by  a  wire,  tape,  or  other  sound  recording,  or 


conducted     subject     to     other     comparable 
means  ol  verification. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
accused,  the  amendment*  to  title  I  of  HR. 
5688.  made  by  the  committee  aid  the  police 
by  making  clear  exactly  what  they  must  do 
when  Interrogating  a  defendant  and  the 
maximum  aggregate  period  of  time  they  have 
within  which  to  conduct  such  Interrogation. 
Detailed  analysis 
Section  103(3)  of  title  I  of  the  committee's 
bill  places  a  3-hour  aggregate  time  period  as 
the  limit  for  questioning  an  arrested  person 
during  an  investigation  following  arrest  and 
before  appearance  of  the  accused  before  a 
magistrate.  The  committee's  purpose  In 
placing  a  3-hour  limit  on  questioning.  In 
title  I,  Is  designed  to  give  law  enforcement 
officers  and  Judges  a  workable  rule  of  thumb 
by  which  oppressive  practices  can  be  avoided, 
both  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  within  proper 
constitutional  limits.  The  committee  does 
not  envision  the  questioning  of  an  accused. 
In  the  practical  sense,  would  be  consecutive 
and  continuous.  Instead.  It  would  be  Inter- 
mittent as  necessitated  by  the  requirements 
of  an  investigation  being  carried  out  by 
police  officers.  Accordingly,  a  3-hour  time 
period  for  questioning  has  been  provided  In 
section  103(3)  Instead  of  an  lnfle.tlble  and 
fixed  maximum  time  period  between  arrest 
and  appearance  before  a  moglstrate. 

This  subsection  purposely  does  not  set 
forth  a  specific  amount  of  time  for  police 
Investigation  but  leaves  that  period  flexible 
within  the  "unnecessary  delay"  limitation 
contained  in  the  bill.  The  committee  rec- 
ognizes that  "unnecessary  delay,"  In  some 
cases,  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  courts  as 
a  period  of  time  so  short  that.  In  this  com- 
.mlttee'B  Judgment,  a  fair  and  reasonable  In- 
"vestlgatlon  by  the  police  and  any  question- 
ing of  an  accused  are  altogether  Impossible. 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  committee  to 
clarify  by  title  I  of  this  bill  the  meaning  of 
the  statutory  term,  "unnecessary  delay."  as 
contained  m  rule  S(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  subject  for 
widely  varying  court  Interpretations  that  too 
often  preclude  reasonable  and  fair  Investiga- 
tions by  the  police  m  the  public  Interest 
Likewise,  safeguards  have  been  set  out  spe- 
cifically to  rule  out  improper,  oppressive,  or 
abusive  police  practices  against  an  accused. 
Particular  explanation  must  be  given  sec- 
tion 103(3),  title  I,  providing  an  aggregate 
3-bour  period  (without  including  Interrup- 
tions) between  arrest  and  the  completion  of 
a  confession,  statement,  or  admission.  It 
cannot  be  supported  that  this  provision  Is  a 
back-door  method  of  relnstltutlng  Investi- 
gative arrest  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(See  explanation  under  title  II.  "Investiga- 
tive Arrest."  of  this  report.) 

ArresU  under  title  I  to  stand  up  must  be 
made  on  probable  cause,  while  investigative 
or  detthtion  arrests  are  made  only  with  rea- 
son to  suspect.  Thus,  detention  or  Investi- 
gative arrests,  in  the  Judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee, are  clearly  unconstitutional;  how- 
ever, arrests  on  probable  cause  do  meet  the 
constitutional  test.  The  committee  recom- 
mendations do  no  violence  to  this  precept. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out  In  this 
report,  the  Mallory  decision's  Interpretation 
of  rule  5(a)  has  presented  special  problems 
to  law  enforcement  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  are  not  common  to  other  Federal 
Jurisdictions.  Indeed,  the  Mallory  case  It- 
self was  a  District  of  Columbia  crlmtoal  pros- 
ecution for  rape.  This  committee  has 
therefore  attempted  to  meet  this  special  lo- 
cal situation.  In  any  criminal  procedural 
statute  the  challenge  Is  to  strike  a  balance 
between  protecting  the  rights  of  the  accused 
and  protecting  the  law-abiding  citizen  from 
criminal  molestation.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  committee,  title  I,  as  amended,  meets  that 
test. 


Language  changes 
Title  I  as  contained  In  the  Instant  bill  is 
similar  to  title  I  of  H.R.  7525  which  bin  tills 
committee  reported  to  the  Senate  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  The  lan- 
guage of  such  title  as  contained  In  H.R.  7525 
was  proposed  to  this  committee  In  the  88th 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  Jtisllce  and 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  as  an  appropriate  legisla- 
tive measure  to  effectively  modify  the  Mallory 
rule  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  differences  between  tlUe  I  of  H.R.  7525. 
as  amended,  and  title  I  of  H.R.  5688.  as  re- 
ported by  tills  committee  are  essentially  two 
and  relate  (1)  to  the  period  of  time  that 
police  officers  can  hold  a  defendant  for  ques- 
tioning following  arrest;  and  (21  the  Inser- 
tion In  the  Instant  bill  of  an  affirmative  duty 
on  the  defendant  to  ask  for  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  with  counsel  and  also  of  notify- 
ing a  friend  or  relative  once  he  has  been  ad- 
vised of  these  rights  by  police  officers. 
Justice  Department's  vieu^s 
On  April  27,  1965,  the  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark.  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  appeared  before  this  committee  and 
presented  the  Department  of  Justice  views  on 
title  I  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  crime 
bills  (H.R.  5688.  and  S.  1526)  the  latter  Iden- 
tical with  HR.  7525.  as  reported  .to  tie  Sen- 
ate 1  yeftr  ago  by  this  committee. 

At  the  committee  hearing  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  sought  additional  time  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  pursue  current  work 
on  the  Mallory  problem  as  it  Is  ■affects  law 
enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
fore making  specific  recommendations  to  the 
committee. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  stated  In  perti- 
nent part:  » 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  des-ise  procedures  which  will  at 
once  permit  reasonable  police  Interrogation 
of  suspects  while  fully  protecting  their  con- 
stitutional right*.  Moreover,  if  this  commit- 
tee develops  rules  which  meet  the  practicali- 
ties of  modern-day,  big  city  law  enforcement. 
and  which  are  clear  and  understandable,  the 
police  can  fairly  ttc  expected  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  their  observance.  Where  they 
fall  the  courts  will  review, 

"For  our  part,  we  believe  that  our  own  work 
In  this  area  during  the  past  few  months  has 
already  provided  important  additional  in- 
sights. In  addition  to  our  fiictual  Inquiry, 
this  has  Included  on  analysis  of  develop- 
ments In  the  law  since  the  earlier  hearings 
of  this  committee,  and  we  would  also  went 
to  be  sure  that  any  proposals  that  we  make 
reflect  what  Information  can  be  obtamed 
from  the  recently  published  results  of  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  study  and  the  cur- 
rent work  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
whose  advisory  committee  will  meet  early  In 
June.  However.  I  should  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  urging  this  committee  to  wait  for 
the  final  results  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute. Thus,  we  would  like  some  additional 
time  to  press  our  current  work  In  this  area 
further  before  making  specific  recommenda- 
tions. We  believe  this  will  enable  us  to 
make  a  more  constructive  contribution.  In 
the  Interim,  we  will  continue  to  work  In 
clo.se  collaboration  then  with  the  committee 
staff." 

.Mtcr  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  presented 
the  Department  of  Jtistice's  recommendation, 
the  committee  proceeded  to  hold  in  abeyance 
any  Immediate  further  action  on  title  1  of  the 
crime  bills  until  the  American  Law  Institute 
Advisory  Committee  could  meet  at  Atlantic 
City  in  early  June  of  1965  to  discues  rule 
5(a)  aud  other  related  provisions  of  criminal 
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procedurei  It  was  the  committee's  belief 
that  somrthing  heoeficUI  to  Uie  commltcee 
ccjiwK^crniion  of  the  motter  might  be  de- 
velopeU  at  this  session. 

Staff  members  of  the  committee  attended 
the  American  Law  Institute  advisory  sessions 
In  Atlantic  City  as  observers  of  the  proceed- 
ings 

However,  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
advisory  sessions  in  Atlantlp  City.  It  became 
readily  apparent  to  the  committee  that  the 
Americ.'in  L.hw  Institute  was  In  the  prelim- 
inary stages  of  dc\islng  remedial  legislation 
for  rule  5(ai.  and  that  nothing  deSnitcly 
affirmative  could  br>  expected  to  evolve  from 
the  American  Law  Institute  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  modification  of  rule  5(at  until 
June  of  196G.  the  date  set  tor  the  annual 
session  of  the  institute  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
at  which  time  the  full  matter  Is  expected 
to  come  before  Its  full  membership  for  a  con- 
clusion. 

On  July  15.  1965.  and  following  the  con- 
clusioa  of  the  advisory  sessions  in  Atlantic 
City,  the  committee  proceeded  to  obtain 
further  testimony  on  title  I  of  the  crime  bills 
from^he  Deputy  Attorney  General  as  well 
as  from  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  CoUunbla. 

In  his  testimony  at  this  proceeding,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  proposed  as  the 
recommendation  of  the  Justice  Department 
that  changes  in  rule  5ia)  be  implemc-nted 
through  administrative  procedures  rather 
than  through  a  statute  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  his  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
stated  ■.  ' 

"As  for  the  problems  raised  by  the  Mallory 
rule  In  the  District,  our  further  study  since 
your  hearing  of  April  27  has  led  us  to  a  plan 
which  affords  an  Immediate  opportunity  for 
a  fairer  and  more  effective  police  investiga- 
tion and  adequate  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  suspects,  while  permitting  the  police  to 
develop  facts  and  avoid  a  premature  test  of 
the  constitutionality  of  proposed  procedures. 
The  plan  has  been  Implemented  by  a  tetter 
of  July  14.  1965.  from  U.S.  Attorney  Ache- 
son  to  Chief  Layton.  Copies  of  this  letter 
have  been  provided  the  committee. 

"Under  this  plan,  after  an  arrest  based 
upon  probable  cause  and  prior  to  the  ftling 
of  a  charge,  a  suspect  may  be  questioned 
concerning  his  knowledge  of  a  crime.  As  a 
prerequisite  to  questioning  ne  must  be  clear- 
ly advised  that  he  need  not  answer  any 
question;  that  any  statement  given  may  be 
used  against  him:  that  he  may  consult  coun- 
sel, a  relative,  or  a  friend;  and  that  if  he  Is 
charged  and  cannot  afford  a  lawyer  the  court 
will  appoint  one  for  him.  Police  officers  are 
Instructed  to  Iceep  records  of  the  time,  dura- 
tion, and  circumstances  of  all  questioning. 
Q^iesiionlng  will  be  sound  recorded  or  other- 
wise preserved  where  possible,  and  steps  will 
be  taken  to  improve  technology  In  this  area. 
Any  questioning  will  be  of  limited  duration 
and  should  not  exceed  3  hours  In  total.  It 
will  not.  of  course,  be  coercive  or  oppressive 
in  manner,  and  will  be  avoided  where  it  does 
not  advance  the  investigation  of  crime. 

"The  arraignment  of  suspects  who  are 
charged  after  arrest  will  not  be  delayed  ex- 
cept In  unusual  circumstance**.  Commit- 
ting magistrates  have  arraigned  at  10  ajn. 
on  weekdays  In  the  District  for  decades. 
This  is  typical  of  most  Jurisdictions.  Any 
questioning  of  a  suspect  will  be  done,  and  the 
decision  whether  and  what  to  charge  wtlll  be 
made,  between  the  time  of  arrest  and  the 
time  next  available  for  arraignment  except 
when  the  time  and  circumstances  make  this 
unfair  or  Inadequate. 

"In  no  event  will  questioning  cause  'an 
unreasonable  delay'  In  presentment  to  a 
committing  magistrate. 


'Committee  hearings.  July  15.   1965.  H-R. 
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"While  we  cannot  be  cert.iiri  iliat  state- 
ments made  in  compliance  with  this  pro- 
cedure will  be  admitted  in  evidence  by  every 
Judge  In  every  case,  the  courts  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  pass  upo.n  statements 
made  under  such  conditions  and  may  well 
find  that  Mallory  does  not  require  their  ex- 
clusion. Careful  police  implementation  and 
sound  prosecutorial  discretion  will  assure  the 
development  of  a  solid  basis  for  legislation." 
Committee  Javors  statute 
The  committee  concurs  completely  with 
the  position  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
Uce — through  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— has  taken  with  regard  to  the  detention 
of  an  accused  and  tlie  appropriate  post.arresi 
questioning  under  adequate  s^ifeguards. 

However,  the  committee  believes  that  to 
meet  its  proper  responsibilities  the  proce- 
dures as  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  concurred  in  by  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  should  be  placed 
In  statutory  form  and  enacted  Into  positive 
law  by  the  Congress  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee in  favorably  reporting  H.R  5688,  as 
amended,  to  the  Senate.  ha«  in  effect,  placed 
the  recommended  procedures  advanced  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  concurred  In  by 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  statutory  form  tor  appropriate  considera- 
tion by.  the  Congress. 

The  committee's  belief  Is  that  lis  legisla- 
tive responsibility  can  only  be  properly  dis- 
charged by  rec-smmendlng  a  positive  statu- 
tory law  rather  than  concur  In  lieu  thereof 
with  administrative  orders  from  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  on  the 
methods  to  deal  with  arrest  and  Investiga- 
tion. 

The  committee's  recommendations  as  con- 
tained In  title  I  of  the  Instant  bill  represents 
a  legislative  eltort  to  retain  for  persons 
charged  with  crime  those  essential  Individual 
riphts  that  the  Mallory  rule  and  its  subse- 
quent case  law  refinement*  have  made  At 
the  same  time  the  recommendation  strikes  a 
balance  point  in  permitting  police  to  carry 
on  proper  and  necessary  questioning  under- 
clearly  defined  limitations.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's Judgment  that  the  Mallory  rule  and 
subsequent  court  decisions,  which  have 
tightened  the  noose  around  effective  law  en- 
forcement, must  be  changed. 

This  recommendation  Is  limited  to  apply 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbia  where  vio- 
lent crimes  foil  within  the  trial  and  appeal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and 
limitations  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  since  the  District  is  unique  In 
many  ways,  the  committee  believes  law  en- 
forcement must  be  dealt  with  uniquely  in 
providing  the  District  courts  and  the  police 
with  clear-cut  procedural  guidelines  so  as 
not  to  do  h.irm  to  persons  accused  of  crimes 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  protection  not 
now  being  given  to  the  law-abiding  general 
public. 

What  Congress  approved  by  the  language 
of  rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  Congress  can  now  disapprove  by 
statutory  enactment  for  the  District  where 
the  court  Interpretations  of  Mallory  are  felt 
more  keenly  than  in  any  other  Federal  Juris- 
diction. 

It  Is  not  contended  that  legislative  en- 
actment to  alter  the  severe  application  of 
the  Mallory  rule  alone  will  curb  the  crime 
rate  which  has  risen  steadily  since  that 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  1957.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Attorney,  police 
officials,  a  respected  member  of  the  US 
district  court,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  on  Law  Enforcement,  and  members 
of  the  bar  have  testified  at  varlotis  times 
before  this  committee  that  a  change  in  the 
Mallory  doctrine  should  provide  assistance 
In  combating  crime. 

Certainly,  proper  Interrogation  free  of 
abuse    and    with    the    guidelines    this    title 


\ 


contains,  would  provide  a  valuable  law  tr- 
forcement  investigative  tool. 

In  a  BUitement  filed  with  the  commlitte 
at  hearings  on  May  13.  1965,  the  Honorable 
jJam  J  Ebvi.v.  senior  U.S.  Senator  Iroin 
North  CnroUn;.  und  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  ol  the  U  ?. 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  staled: 

"The  Mallory  rule  and  rule  5(a)  ol  the 
Federal  Rulfs  of  Criminal  Procedure  r.re 
subjects  which  have  long  been  of  great  co:-.- 
ccrn  to  me.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  crime 
rate  in  the  District  will  continue  to  mvi5!  - 
ro;im  and  effective  liw  enforcement  here 
will  continue  to  be  frustrated  until  leg.f.: 
tinn  such  as  that  contained  In  title  I  is  f- 
acted.  For  this  reason,  I  have  in  previov,.- 
Congresses  introduced  legislation  to  c!«nlv 
rule  5  The  Mallory  rule  certainly  Is  a  fnc- 
tor  influencing  the  crime  rate  for  due  to  it, 
self-confessed  criminals  are  let  tree  bv  fie 
courts,  and  the  police  are  bumpered  in  their 
crimp  detection." 

Further,  when  Senator  Eavm  testified  be- 
fore tills  committee  on  October  23.  1963  he 
said:  • 

"Although  I  realize  this  Is  not  the  onlr 
factor  influencing  the  crime  mte.  the  Mrillory 
rule  certainly  Is  a  major  factor,  for  due  to 
It  self-confc.=ised  criminals  are  let  free  by 
the  courts  and  the  police  are  hampered  in 
their  crime  detection  •   •   *. 

•  •  «  •  « 

"I  submit  that  when  Congress  approved 
the  promulgation  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  it  did  not  Intend  !*> 
throw  on  the  scrapheap  the  time-honored 
test  of  voluntariness  concerning  the  admis- 
sibility of  a  confession.  I  submit  that  Con- 
gress, had  no  Intention  of  making  convic- 
tions Impossible  simply  because  a  police  of- 
ficer failed  to  take  a  prisoner  before  a  com- 
mitting magistrate  until  7'/i  hours  had 
elapsed. 

"As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  en 
Constitutional  Rights.  I  am.  of  course,  not 
unmindful  of  the  many  protections  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be- 
stows upon  the  persons  accused  of  crimes 
Within  our  society.  But,  in  the  words  of 
Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff.  US,  distrtct  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  testified 
at  subcommittee  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
confessions  and  police  detention.  In  1958: 

"  'We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  purnote 
of  the  criminal  law  Is  to  protect  the  public. 
On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  essential  that  no  in- 
nocent person  be  convicted  of  a  crime  and 
that  oppressive  methods  be  not  used  against 
the  guUty.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  equally 
Indispensable  that  victims  of  a  crime  and 
potential  victims  of  possible  future  crimes 
receive  protection.  The  victim  must  not  be- 
come a  forgotten  man.  As  was  said  by  Just- 
ice Cardozo  In  Snyder  v.  Ma-ssachusett!>  (291 
U.S.  97,  122),  "Justice,  though  due  the  ac- 
cused. Is  due  to  the  accuser  also.  The  con- 
cept of  fairness  must  not  be  strained  till  it 
is  narrowed  to  a  filament.  We  are  to  keep 
the  balance  true".'  " ' 

Section-by-jection  analysin  of  title  I 
Section  101  Is  a  brief  restatement  of  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  the  admissibility  of  In- 
criminating statements  made  by  an  accused. 
The  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
nothing  in  this  title  Is  Intended  to  prevent 
the  trial  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  determining  the  voluntariness  of  any 
incriminating  statement  made  by  an  accused 
in  accordance  with  established  principles  of 
law. 

Section  102  restates  existing  law  and  ex- 
cludes statements  made  by  an  accused  after 
a  period  of  unnecessary  delay  and  prior  to  an 
appearance  before  a  US  commissioner. 
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Section  103  provides  that  under  section  102 
of  this  title  delay  alone  shall  not  c^use  the 
exclusion  of  any  statement  obtained  by  In- 
■  terrogation  of  the  accused  If  ( 1 1  the  accused 
was  warned  that  he  need  not  make  a  state- 
ment and  was  told  tliat  any  statement  made 
could  be  u.«ed  against  him;  end  (3)  prior  to 
any  questioning,  the  arrested  person  was  ad- 
vised by  the  officers  having  custody  of  him 
that  upon  request  he  would  be  afforded 
reasonable  opportunity  to  not.fy  a  relative  or 
friend  and  consult  with  counsel  of  his  choos- 
ing and  if  such  request  were  made,  he  was. 
in  fact,  afforded  such  opportunity:  and  i3i 
th^aggregate  period  of  questioning,  exclusive 
of  Interruptions,  does  not  exceed  3  hours,  be- 
tween the  arrest  and  the  completion  of  the 
confession,  admlESion.  or  statement;  and  (4) 
all  of  these  warnings  and  any  questioning 
of  the  accused  were  witnessed  by  a  third 
party  or  transcribed  or  recorded  verbatim. 

The  aggregate  3-hour  time  limitation  In 
this  bill,  rather  than  a  fixed  lime  period,  was 
ii:cluded  in  the  bill  In  order  to  provide  police 
officers  flexibility  In  their  questioning  during 
the  course  of  the  Investigation. 

Section  103(1)  Is  Intended  to  require  a 
warning  at  the  station  house  even  though  a 
worning  bad  been  Initially  given  on  the  scene 
of  arrest.  It  should  be  clear  that  this  pro- 
vision does  not  make  It  necessary  for  the 
police  to  reassert  this  warning  after  every 
Interruption  of  their  course  of  investigation 
nt  the  station  house 

The  Intention  of  section  103(2)  is  to  re- 
quire the  police  to  advise  the  accused  that  he 
may  request  of  them  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vise a  friend  or  relative  of  his  arrest  and  that 
he  may  request  the  opportunity  to  consult 
with  counsel.  However,  this  section  shall 
net  be  constructed  as  a  requirement  that  this 
advice  be  given  the  occused  at  the  place  of 
arrest  or  en  route  to  the  station  house. 

Section  103(4)  Is  not  meant  to  require  that 
good  Investigative  practice  be  changed  to 
conform  to  the  present  technology  of  sound 
recording.  The  Intention  of  the  committee 
Is  rather  to  encourage  experimentation  with 
reliable  means  of  verlflcalion  and  to  require 
use  of  verification  means  during  Investiga- 
tions where  present  technology  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  permit. 

Section  104  requires  tiie  trial  Judge  who 
admits  any  statement  In  evidence  pursuant 
to  secUon  103  of  this  title  to  make  findings 
of  fact  concerning  the  existence  of  the  con- 
ditions set  out  in  section  103.  This  will 
establish  the  necessary  record  for  any  sub- 
sequent appeal  taken  by  the  accused  from  the 
decision  of  the  Judge  to  admit  any  statement 
under  this  section. 

Section  105  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Dtstrlct  of  Columbia  to 
promulgate  regulations  Including  necessary 
disciplinary  measures  to  assure  that  police 
officers  comply  with  requirements  of  law  set 
out  In  this  Utle  and  with  the  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In- 
creasing attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  problem  of  the  rise  in  the  crime  rate 
across  our  Nation  and  In  the  District 
of  Columbia — this  city  oter  which  we  In 
the  Congress  have  a  verj-  direct  and 
primary-  responsibility.  It  Is  toward  a 
solution  of  this  problem  that  the  very 
Important  legislation  just  pa.ssed  by  this 
body— the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
and  criminal  procedure  bill — is  directed. 
I  congratulate  the  Senate  for  its  thor- 
ough treatment  of  this  measure  and  Its 
affirmative  action. 

Special  thanks  and  commendations 
must  be  extended  to  the  verv'  able  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr  Bible],  who  Is  the  hard- 
working chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  real  issue  in  the  bill  was  con- 
tained in  title  I.  the  portion  deaJing  with 
the  so-called  Mallory  rule.  A  number  of 
Senators  directed  apt  and  incisive  re- 
marks toward  this  problem.  The  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  MaiT- 
land  (Mr.  TydingsI  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  forcefully  presented  and 
argued  for  their  amendment  to  title  I, 
and  the  ever-able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse),  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntvre). 
tile  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  fMr. 
Prouty).  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Dominick],  all  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
ably  and  articulately  expressed  their 
views  on  the  Issue. 

All  of  the  participants  in  the  debate 
on  this  piece  of  legislation  deserve  hearty 
thanks  and  congratulations  for  the  skill- 
ful treatment  which  this  body  has  given 
this  significant  measure. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  coi^sent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  on  Transfer  of  Research  and 
Development  Funds 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington.  DC  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  transfer  of  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Delta  Opera- 
tions Building  at  the  Western  Test  Range 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 

APPfiOPRIA-nON 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  the 
Mint,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  had  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation: to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Amendment  of  National  Secveitt  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Washington.  DC  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  National  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  compensation  of 
consultants,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accomp.inying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Transfek  of  Copper  Prom  the  Nationai 
Stockpile  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
A  letter  from  the  .Wmlntstrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D  C 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  copper  from  the 
national  stockpile  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
export  control,  for  the  second  quarter  of  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Report  on  Reconsteuction  Finance  Cob- 
poR-ATioN  Liquidation  Ft;ND 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Oeneml 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Liq- 
uidation Fund.  a£  of  June  30,  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Improvement  and  Clarification  of  Certain 
Laws  of  the  Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Improve  and  clarify  certain  laws 
of    the    Const    Guard    (with    accompanying 
papers  I :    to  the   Committee  on   Commerce. 
Regulation  op  Depreciation  Accot;NTiNC  OF 
Air  Carriers 
A   letter   from   the   Vice   Chairman.   ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board.  Washington.  DC  trans- 
mitting a  draft   of  proposed   legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as 
to  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
regulate  the  depreciation  accounting  of  air 
carriers  ( with  accompanying  papers  i ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

Clarification  of  Powers  of  Civil 
.AERONAtrric^  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman.  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board.  Washington.  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as 
to  clarify  the  powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  m  respect  of  consolidation  of  certain 
proceedings  iwlth  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

.Amendment  of  District  of  ColumeIa 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
1955.  as  amended  (With  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Payment  of  an  Allowance  to  Certain  Em- 
ployees Assigned  to  Dctt  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Snz  or  the  Atomic  Enebct  Com- 
mission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Washington.  DC  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  an  allowance  of  not 
to  exceed  »10  per  day  to  employees  assigned 
to  duty  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  VS. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  <  with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  of  .Acting  Comptbolleb  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  procurement  of 
aircraft  engine  cylinder  assemblies  without 
consideration  of  actual  usage  experience.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  -August  1965 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Disposition  of  Funds  Appropriated  To  Pat 

A   Judgment   in  Favor  of  the   Nooksack 

Tribe  of  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  tc  pay  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of  Iniilans.  and 
for  other  purposes  iwlth  accompanying  pa- 
pers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Federal   Employees'  Compensation   Act 
Amendments  of  1965 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  to  improve  its  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers i;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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DisposrrroN  or  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Arting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  («-lth  ac- 
companying papers):  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  OisposUlun  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Department*. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem.oore  ap- 
pointed Mr  MoNRoNEY  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  p.-^rt 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,   etc..    were   laid   before   the 
•    Senate,   or  presented,   and  referred   as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

I  "H.  Con.  Res.  101 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Recrea- 
tion Area 

"Whereas  a  survey  of  the  vanishing  Great 
Lakes  shoreline  was  made  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  during  1957  and  1958;  and 

■Whereas  this  survey  revealed  three  out- 
standing areas,  all  of  them  In  Michigan, 
worthy  of  Incorporation  la  the  national  park 
system;  and 

•'Whereas  one  of  these  areas  and  the  one 
nearest  our  population  centers  Is  at  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  in  Leelanau  and  Benzie  Counties; 
and 

"Whereas  this  beautiful  area  Is  deserving 
of  national  recognition  and  preservation;  and 
"Whereas  legislation  to  this  effect,  modi- 
fled  to  safeguard  the  property  rights  of  home- 
owners, has  been  Introduced  In  the  Congress 
by  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  Michigan; 
and 

•Whereas  early  action  to  save  this  area  for 
enjoyment  of  future  generations  has  been 
recognized  as  desirable  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Michigan  Conservation 
Commission,  the  Michigan  Tourist  Council, 
and  numerous  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals;  and 

"Whereas  such  action  would  clearly  be  in 
the  Interest  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Its  clti- 
.  zens.  and  its  economy:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
[the  senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
is  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area  In  Michigan;  and 
be  it  further 

'■Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  re.soiution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    the    President    of    the    Senate,    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Cyngreas. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  June  16.  1965. 
"NoaMAN    E.    Phti-leo. 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  July  29.  1965. 
"BEnri.  I.  Kenton. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A   resolution   adopted    by    the   legislators' 
section    of    the    National    Legislative    Con- 
ference,  at  Portland,  Oreg..  relating   to  re- 
j.  ciprocal  intergovernmental  ta.x  exemption;  to 
"  tile  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislators'  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Legislative  Conference, 
held  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  pledging  the  support 
of  tliat  organization  to  the  President  and 


the  Congress  in  opposing  the  threat  of  com- 
munism; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislators'  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Legislative  Conference, 
at  Portland,  Oreg.,  favoring  the  enactment 
by  the  House  of  Repnesentatlves  of  Senate 
bill  561,  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Petitions  signed  by  Lillanua  Vltols,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, favoring  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  petition  of  W.  B.  Robinson,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  relating  to  the  repeal  of 
section  li(b)  of  the  Taft-H.1«ley  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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By  Mr.  McINTYRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  647.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  to  permit  the  appointment 
of  new  trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  ( Rept.  No.  671 ) . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlng  Zal 
Yen  and  his  wUe,  Faung  Hwa  Yen  (Rept 
Ho.  656 ) ;  "^ 

S.  1168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
William  O'Kane  (Rept.  No.  657) : 

H  R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rosendc  Barahona  (Rept.  658) ; 

H.R.  1443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Olga 
Bernlce  Bramson  Oliailan   (Rept.  No.  659); 
H.R.  1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Esterina 
RIcupero  (Rept.  No.  660) ; 

H  R  1820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winsome 
Elaine  Gordon  (Rept.  No.  661 ) ; 

H.R.  2678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Yul 
Kim  iRept.  No.  662); 

H  R.  2871  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorota 
Zytka  I  Rept.  No,  663); 

H.R  3292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Alvarado  de  Corpa-i  (Rept.  No.  664); 

H.R.  6719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuyo  Watanabe  Rldgely  (Rept.  No.  665); 
and 

HJl.9570.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  If  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  and  that  the 
applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner  (Rent 
No.  6S6). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winnifred 
Evadne  Newman  (Rept.  No.  687); 

S.  779.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henrvka 
Lyska  ( Rept.  No.  668 ) ;  and 

H.R,  3128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
lannuzzl  (Rept.  No.  669). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens  (Rept.  No.  670). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  5024.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Military 
Personnel  and  ClvUlan  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
claims  against  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property 
incident  to  their  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No.  655);  and 

H.R.  8027.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
Uaining  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  In  Improv- 
ing capabilities,  teclmlques,  and  practices 
In  State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
prevention  and  control  of  crime,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  672) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  jBdlcliiry: 

Edward  M.  McEntee,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be   US.   circuit   Judge,   first   circuit. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  O.  Mehrtens,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Florida. 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Richard  P.  stein,  of  Indiana,  to  be  V3 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Orvllle  H,  Trotter,  of  Michigan,  to  be  OS. 
marstial  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  am- 
bassador, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State; 

Dr.  James  Watt,  of  the  District  of  Coltmi- 
bia,  to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  World  Health  Organization; 

Bernard  Zagorln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  US 
Alternate  ExecuUve  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment; 

Dr.  Gustav  Ranis,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Program  Coordi- 
nation, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: 

Charles  Prankel,  ot  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary,  and  a.  Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations; 

James  Roosevelt,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations;  and 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,   by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
persons  under  21  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
ByMr.  RIBICOFP; 

S.  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution   Control   Act,  as  amended,   to  in- 
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crease  the  share  of  Federal  flnanciai  assist- 
ance for  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  works  and  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  grants,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 

cSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBicorr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S  2482  A  bill  lo  proiilbit  obstruction  of 
the  performance  of  duty  by  the  Armed  Forces 
by  obstruction  of  the  transportation  of  per- 
sonnel or  property  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lacsche  when  he 
Introduced  tlie  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  > 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

COMPILATION     ENTITLED     "CAM- 

P.A^IGN  •64" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  54 1  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
Senate  document  of  a  compilation  of  the 
speeches,  remarks,  press  conferences,  and 
related  papers,  during  the  1964  presiden- 
tial campaign  entitled  "Campaign  ■64"; 
which  was  refened  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules   and   Administration,   as   follows: 

flesoii't'd  bj(  t'le  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  ivith  illustrations  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument a  compilation,  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  entitled  "Cam- 
paign •64^^  to  cons-st  of  five  parts,  as  follows: 

Volumes  I,  II,  III.  and  IV,  the  speeches,  re- 
m.arks,  press  conferences  and  related  papers 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Senator 
HOBERT  H.  Humphrey,  Senator  Barry  M. 
Goldwater.  and  Congressman  William  E  Mil- 
ler, respectively,  during  the  1064  presidential 
camp.ilgn:  and 

Volume  V,  the  radio  and  television  network 
newscasts  for  the  period  September  1  tlirough 
November  3,  1964. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  eleven  thou- 
sand foiu"  liundred  and  fifty  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  four  thou- 
sand three  iiundred  and  ninety  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives., two  thousand  and  sixty  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  five  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


PROHIBITION    OF    SALE    OF    ALCO- 
HOLIC  BEVERAGES  TO  PERSONS 
UNDER    THE   AGE    OF    21    IN   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr,  SCOTT.    Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  tlie  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act  to  proliibit 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  persons 
under  21  years  of  age.     At  the  present 
lime,  hard  liquor  may  not  be  sold  to  any- 
one under  21,  although  beer  and  hght 
wines  may  be  puicliastd  by  Uiose  over 
18  years  of  age. 

The  drinking  age  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  lower  than  in  the  surround- 
ing areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
This  leads  to  a  large  influx  of  mis'.ors 
who  do  their  drinking  in  Washington 
and  creates  both  a  nuisance  on  our 
streets,  especially  in  the  Georgetown 
area,  and  to  a  serious  danger  on  the 
highways.  The  Police  Department  feels 
that  this  is  a  crucial  problem:  in  the  last 
year  alone  there  were  576  arrests  of 
minors  for  drunkenness. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  situ- 
ation to  continue,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  corrective  proposal  will  be  given 
favorable  consideration.  I  intend  to 
press  for  action  next  January,  if  no 
action  is  taken  by  the  relevant  commit- 
tees in  the  current  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair  > .  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2480)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  to  prohibit  the  sales  of  al- 
coholic beverages  to  persons  under  21 
years  of  age,  introduced  by  Mr,  Scott, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


RESOLUTION 


STUDY  TO  DFTERMINE  FEASIBILITY' 
OP     UTILIZING     TRADE     CREDITS 
ISSUED  BY  THE  INTERN.^TIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND  TO  FACILITATE 
INTERN.^TIONAL  TRADE 
Mr.  HARTKE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy,  Mr.  Barilett.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Metc.'^lf,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  WiiLUMs  of  New  Jersey  i  submitted  a 
resolution    (S.    Res.    142 1    proposing    a 
study  to  determine  feasibility  of  utilizing 
trade  credits  issued  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  facilitate  internation- 
al trade,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  See  the  atrave  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


LET  US  DECLARE  WAR  ON  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  an  old  .saying  "you  never  miss  the 
water  until  the  well  inns  dry."  The 
drought  in  the  Northeast  now  reminds 
us  of  that  truth.  We  miss  the  water. 
And  unless  we  take  certain  positive 
steps — we  are  going  to  miss  it  much 
more. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  are  15  years  away  from  a  water  crisis 
that  will  make  today's  shortage  seem 
insignificant.  Our  Nation^s  water  sup- 
ply remains  con.stant.  So  the  200  mil- 
lion Americans  using  water  today  are 
drawing  from  the  same  supply — fronv 
the  same  amount  of  water — that  was 
here  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620. 
We  have  learned  to  hold  water  in  one 
place — we  have  learned  to  move  it 
around — but  we  have  not  yet  signifi- 
cantly increased  the  absolute  amount  of 
fresh  water  w^e  need. 

In  15  years — by  1980 — the  consump- 
tion of  water  can  be  expected  to  rise  to 
600  billion  gallons  a  day.  Our  projected 
dependable  fresh  water  supply  will  be 
515  billion  gallons.  That,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. siJells  crisis. 


It  Is  time  we  recognized  that  despit* 
the  promise  of  desalinization— and  de- 
spite the  possibilities  of  improved  im- 
poundments— our  only  salvation  lies  m 
water  reuse  This  means  we  will  have 
to  begin  treating  our  waste  water  by 
removing  the  maximum  amount  of  pol- 
lutants through  ad\ar.ced  waste  treat- 
ment techniques.  In  short,  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  we  must  face  up  to  reality  and 
recognize  that  water  pollution  control 
Is  not  mere  esthetics — it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death. 

Only  through  intelligent  action  now 
tt1ll  we  In.sure  our  future  water  supplies. 
Only  by  recognizing  the  size  of  the  task 
and  committing  our  resources  now,  will 
we  avoid  tlie  crisis  and  turn  away  catas- 
trophe. 

Pollution  control  is  a  national  con- 
cern— concern  of  every  living  man  and 
woman  and  child — and  of  generations 
yet  unborn. 

For  pollution  reduces  the  supply  of 
available  water  just  as  surely  as  a 
drought.  We  have  not  yet  found  a  way 
to  break  a  drought — but  we  can  fleht 
pollution.  We  can  fight  it — we  have  the 
techniques  and  the  tools— but  we  have 
not  yet  put  them  to  work.  We  are  not 
doing  enough. 

The  Conference  of  State  Sanitary 
Engineers  reported  in  its  January  1. 
1965.  suiTey  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
menii  needs  that  there  exists  today  a 
backlog  of  5,277  communities  with  sew- 
age treatment  needs  that  alone  will  cost 
SI.86  billion  to  fill.  The  survey  lurther 
states: 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  existing  back- 
log, provide  for  the  continuing  obsolescence 
of  existing  plants,  and  the  population 
growth,  it  will  require  an  average  annual  ex- 
penditure through  1970  of  8800  million. 

In  other  words,  we  must  embark  now 
on  a  S4-billion  cleanup  of  our  Nation's 
waterways.  This  is  an  investment  in  our 
future.  We  cannot  live  without  fre.* 
water.  We  will  need  greater  efforts  on 
every  level  of  government — local.  State. 
and  Federal.  Every  c^smmunity  should 
be  concerned — as  a  matter  of  civic 
pride — about  what  it  dumps  on  its  down- 
stream neighbor.  Every  State  should 
adopt  and  promote  vigorous  pollution 
control  programs.  .And  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  help  both  communities 
and  States  with  technical  assistance,  re- 
search, and  flnanciai  a.ssistance. 

The  need  for  an  expanded  program  of 
Federal  aid  has  already  been  i^copnized. 
Practical  businessmen — like  Frazar  B. 
Wiide,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co. — 
told  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  last  May  that  "large  grants- 
in-aid  by  the  Federal  and  State  (Govern- 
ments are  needed."  Such  statements  are 
greatly  encour.-iglng.  Past  industry  op- 
position to  Federal  pollution  control  laws 
is  fading  in  the  dawning  light  of  realiza- 
tion that  the  pollution  problem  Is  criti- 
cal and  getting  worse. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  water 
pollution  problems.  As  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  law  be  amended 
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to  double  the  waste  treatment  construc- 
tion grant  program  then  in  operation — 
and  in  1961  President  Kennedy  signed 
sucli  an  act  into  law. 

Last  spring  I  suggested  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  Cormecticut  would  be  an  ideal 
State  in  which  to  develop  a  meaninRful 
pollution  control  program  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Highly  industrialized,  with  a  concen- 
trated population  drawing  on  a  fixed 
water  supply,  with  both  salt  and  fresh 
water  pollution  problems.  Connecticut 
has  Within  its  boundaries  a  microcosm 
of  all  the  Nation's  pollution  control 
headaches. 

The  response  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was  en- 
couraging. Under  the  Hudson-Cham- 
plain  metropolitan  coastal  comprehen- 
sive water  pollution  control  project 
which  began  this  year,  the  Housatohic 
River  and  Connecticut's  Hudson  River 
tributaries  are  being  studied  now.  Next 
year,  the  New  England  drairuise  basins 
project  will  be  started — and  encompass 
the  remaining  waters  in  Connecticut. 
These  projects  will  lay  the  groundwork 
and  provide  the  study  leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  model  water  quality  man- 
agement program.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Gov.  John  Dernpsey.  Connecticut  is 
already  taking  imVonant  steps  to  clean 
up  the  pollution  in  it.s  rivers. 

We  have  begun.  We  shall  have  a 
study.  And  we  are  building  the  foimda- 
tion  for  an  action  program. 

But  although  We  need  further  study — 
and  although  we  need  to  do  further  re- 
search on  advanced  pollution  control 
techniques,  this  Is  also  the  time  for  ac- 
tion. We  know  a  great  deal  about 
controlling  pollution  now.  The  question 
is:  Are  we  willing  to  spend  the  money 
to  do  it? 

If  we  are  to  save  what  water  we  huve 
left,  we  have  no  choice.  If  we  are  to 
prevent  further  despoiling  of  our  pre- 
cious water  resources,  we  must  act  now. 
As  a  nation,  we  can  afford  the  cost — 
and  I  believe  the  Federal  Goverrunerit 
must,  of  necessity,  contribute  a  signifi- 
cant portion  to  the  effort. 

I.  therefore,  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  My  bill 
would  quadruple  the  current  Federal 
effort  in  this  area — increasing  from  $100 
million  to  S400  milUon  the  annual  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  State  and  local  waste 
treatment  plant  construction  programs. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
maximum  grant  allowed  each  com- 
munity from  30  percent  qf  the  cost  of 
the  project  to  50  percent — and  remove 
all  maximum  dollar  limitations  now  In 
the  law. 

Under  my  bill  Cormecticut  could  re- 
ceive $.5.285.200 — as  opposed  to  the 
SI. 321, 300  allocation  under  the  present 
law.  By  State  and  local  matching  of  the 
Federal  contribution  we  will  double  these 
amounts-  And  a.s  a  nation  we  will  be 
able  to  maintain  the  $800  million  annual 
effort  needed  to  bring  our  commimitles' 
treatment  facilities  up  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  represents  what 
I  believe  we  must  do  to  solve  our  pollu- 
tion probletiis.     I  would  hope  that  the 


able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  MuskieI  will  take  my  bill 
into  consideration  as  he  prepares  for  the 
next  strp  In  the  battle  to  make  our  Na- 
tion's water  clean.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  United  States  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine.  He  has  fought  long  and 
hurd  for  clean  water,  and  his  dedication 
to  this  cause  has  meaning  for  the  entile 
N,ition. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  repres°titc  a 
realistic  assessment  of  a  national  need. 
Clean  water  is  no  luxury — it  is  essential 
to  our  Nation's  future.  The  sooner  we 
realize  that  fact,  the  sooner  we  will  con- 
quer the  problem. 

But  municipal  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities are  not  alone  the  answer.  They  are 
needed— they  must  be  built--an'l  the 
funds  to  build  then  must  be  proviiled 

Conquering  pollution  will  be  a  gigan- 
tic undertaking,  requiring  the  coopera- 
tion of  every  level  of  government  and 
the  best  efforts  of  Industry.  We  cannot 
merely  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  in- 
dustry and  say  'Do  something  about 
pollution.'  We  must  squarely  face  11  ic. 
fact  that  pollution  control  is  expen.=ive — 
and  that  industries  make  economic  judg- 
ments, not  esthetic  ones, 

I  believe  indu.stry  has  come  to  realize 
the  good  sense — and  the  utter  necessity — 
of  assuring  clean  water.  But  substan- 
tial outlays  of  capital  for  poUutlnn  con- 
trol devices  do  not  bring  additional 
profits.  In  fact.  If  some  fli-ms  within  an 
industry  install  equipment  while  others 
do  not.  those  willing  to  shoulder  an 
economic  burden  for  the  good  of  the 
community  may  find  themselves  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  within  their 
Industry. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
limit  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  demand 
by  a  State:  "Clean  up  or  else."  The  "or 
else"  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  decision 
by  anr-hxlustry  to  move  to  another 
State — where  controls  are  either  unnec- 
essary or  not  required. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Industrial  pollution  must  lie  some- 
where between  the  two  extremes.  We 
can  fairly  demand  that  industry  clean  up 
its  pollution  only  if  we  extend  a  reason- 
able and  equitable  means  of  doing  so. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  to  give  the 
necessary  economic  incentives  to  indus- 
try In  S.  1670.  That  bill  would  permit 
taxpayers  who  buy  treatment  equipment 
to  deduct  its  cost  over  36  months — 
rather  than  the  entire  useful  life  of  the 
equipment. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
has  had  the  use  of  economic  incentives 
for  pollution  control  under  considera- 
tion since  last  February.  In  fact,  the 
President  ordered  that  such  a  study  be 
made  in  his  message  on  natural  beauty. 
Despite  the  President's  obvious  Interest 
in  this  area,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers has  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem.  It  has  procrastinated  and  de- 
layed. I  recognize  that  It  is  never  com- 
fortable to  grasp  the  nettle — but  grasp 
it  W£  must.  If  we  are  to  solve  the  problem 
of  pollution. 

The  time  for  a  decision  is  long  over- 
due. Can  we  afford  as  a  nation  an  addi- 
tional $50  to  $150  million  in  tax  relief 


to  insure  that  Industry  does  its  part  in 
the  fight  for  clean  water? 

I  say  we  cannot  do  less. 

We  are  the  stewards  of  the  Nations 
resources.  We  have  the  responsibility  to 
insure  that  future  generations  can  enjoy 
what  their  forefathers  possessed — and 
what  v,e  have  come  so  perilously  close 
to  destroying  forever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2481)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  a.s 
amended,  to  Increase  the  share  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works 
and  to  authorize  Increased  appropria- 
tior.s  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
grants,  and  for  otlier  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Ribtcoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


FOOD    AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1 965— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO,  428 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  bill  iH.R.  9811)  to 
maintain  farm  Income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur- 
pluse.s.  lower  Government  costs  and  pro- 
mote foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  He  on  the 
table  until  the  Senate  considers  the  bill. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
permit  a  man  and  wife  who  ow^ned  and 
operated  land  individually  previous  to 
their  marriage  to  operate  the  previously 
owned  land  independently  after  mar- 
riage under  the  farm  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
THE  NOMINATION  OF  LAWRENCE 
FR.\NCIS  O'BRIEN,  OF  MASSACiro- 
SETTS,  TO  BE  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr,  MONRONE'y.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  committee  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence Francis  O'Brien,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Postmaster  General,  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  September  l,  1965,  In  room 
6202,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  this  nom- 
ination may  arrange  to  do  .?o  by  calling 
the  committee  staff,  225-5451. 


NOTTCE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  njLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  yes- 
terday the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A  Gronouski.  of  WLsconshi. 
to   be   Ambassador   Extraordinary   and 
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Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  to  Poland. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
.sidered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  SIDNEY  O.  SMITH.  JR.. 
OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  EASTLANTD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  de.sire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. September  8,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m..  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Sidney  O.  Smith, 
Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge, 
northern  district  of  Georgia,  vice  Wil- 
liam Boyd  Sloan,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI. 
the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  IMr.  Hkvs- 
Ki ! .  and  my.self .  chairman. 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       NOMINA- 

nONS    BEFORE    COMMITTEE    ON 

THE  JLTDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  ponding  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

George  M.  Stuart,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of  Ala- 
bama, for  a  term  of  4  years,  reappoint- 
ment: 

Richard  E.  Eagleton.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  southern  district  of  n- 
iinois,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward 
R  Phelps,  term  expired;  and 

David  G.  Bress.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
vice  David  C.  Acheson. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  witli  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  September  7,  1965, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  by  Mr.  Habt.  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ALLEGED  FEUD  IN  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  over  the 
past  several  days,  a  number  of  items 
have  appeared  in  the  press  suggesting 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  feud  between 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
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elgn  Relations  Committee,  Senator  Fui- 
BRicHT,  and  myself. 

It  was  even  implied  that  last  week's 
exchange  between  the  chairman  and 
myself  on  the  question  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  simply  another  manifes- 
tation of  this  so-called  feud  rather  than 
an  honest  expression  of  opposing  view- 
points. 

I  know  that  ta!k  of  a  feud  between 
two  Senators  makes  interesting  news- 
paper copy. 

But,  if  it  will  help  at  all,  I  want  to 
assure  my  friends  of  the  press  that  there 
never  Aas  been  any  feud  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Coin- 
mittee  and  myself,  and  there  is  none 
today. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect,  indeed,  for 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  whom  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
original  Jhinkers  in  the  Senate  in  the 
spher.eoMoreign  policy. 

Oitr  relationship  in  the  committee  has 
been  Vfljost  cordial  one:  and  X  believe 
the  record  will  show  that  I  have  voted 
alongside  the  committee  chairman  far 
more  frequently  than  I  have  taken  issue 
with  him. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  enjoys 
a  deserved  reputation  as  a  man  who  says 
what  he  thinks,  and  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  espouse  a  viewpoint  simply  be- 
cause it  was  unpopular.  I  hope  the  press 
will  accord  me  the  courtesy  of  believing 
that  I.  too.  am  governed  by  the  dictates 
of  conscience  when  I  take  stands  that 
may  be  controversial. 

That  the  chairman  and  I  should  have 
differences  on  certain  aspects  of  foreign 
policy  is  only  natural  and  proper;  and  if 
we  sometimes  voice  these  differences  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  in 
doing  so  we  have,  on  both  sides,  made 
sime  contribution  to  the  process  of  pub- 
lic debate. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  never  taken  Issue  with  me 
for  purely  personal  reasons  or  because  of 
any  so-called  feud:  and  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain in  my  own  mind  that,  if  I  have 
sometimes  taken  issue  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, my  remarks  have  stemmed  from 
honest  conviction  rather  than  from  any 
Imaginary  personal  animus. 

In  the  heat  of  debate,  in  the  Senate  or 
anywhere  else,  harsh  words  are  some- 
times exchanged.  This  is  regrettable. 
However,  the  great  majority  of  harsh 
words  exchanged  In  the  course  of  debate 
are  not  the  product  of  personal  Ill-feel- 
ing, but  are.  in.stead.  a  manifestation  of 
a  weakness  which  aSllcts  most  human  be- 
ings who  are  active  in  debate  and  public 
discussion. 

I  know  this  is  so.  because  I  have  been 
an  advocate  most  of  my  life.  I  under- 
stand as  well  as  any  man  how  regret- 
table statements  can  sometimes  be  gen- 
erated by  heated  debate,  and  I  have  my- 
self, unfortunately,  been  guilty  of  such 
mistakes  on  occasion. 

I.  therefore,  wish  to  request  of  the 
Senate  press  corps  that  they  examine  our 
statements,  both  past  and  future,  on 
their  objective  merits,  rather  than  spec- 
ulating about  personal  motives 

I  feel  that  such  speculation  does  in- 
justice to  the  committee  chairman  and 


myself  and  that  it  demeans  the  process 
of  honest  debate  in  the  Senate  on  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  said.  As  he  has  correctly 
stated,  on  the  great  raaiority  of  the  is- 
sues before  our  committee,  we  are  in 
agreement.  He  has  given  me  his  proxy 
on  numerous  occasions.  Occasiorially 
there  occurs  a  difference  of  point  of  riew: 
and  both  of  us  may  be  IncUned  to  over- 
state our  personal  point  of  view.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  personal 
feelings. 

I  reciprocate  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
him  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittce.  I  re- 
gret that  the  press  tends  to  interpret 
these  differences  as  a  personal  feud.  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  just 
said. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I  f 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
colloquy  Ijetween  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut   IMr.  DoDDl    and   the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbrighi]. 

I  do  not  t>elleve  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  set  the  record  straight  so  far  as 
their  collea^cues  are  concerned,  because 
if  the  time  comes  when  a  Senator  can- 
not express  what  he  is  individually 
thinking,  or  exercise  initiative  or  re- 
sponsibility, it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
Senate. 

Nonetheless.  I  am  delighted  that  these 
two  outstanding  Members  of  this  Ixidy 
tt-ent  as  far  as  they  did  in  making  this 
statement,  though,  I  repeat,  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary  so  far  as  their  colleagues 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  deeply  grateful.  Mr. . 
President,  to  the  majority  leader.  He  Is 
a  kind  and  generous  friend,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  kind  remarks  atxiut  me  and  the 
chairman  of  the  F'oreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
executive  business  to  consider  two  nomi- 
nations just  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 


U.S.  COURT  OF  APPEALS 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  M    McEntee,  of  Rhode 
Island,    to   be   U,S,   circuit  judge,   first 
circuit. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tjon  of  William  O.  Mchrtens,  of  Florida, 
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to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Florida. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asl£  unanimous  con.?ent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISL.A.TIVE  SESSION 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


APPLICATION    OF    THE    ANTITRUST 

LAWS  .\ND  THE  FEDERAL  TH.-UJE 

COMMISSION  ACT  TO  ORGANIZED 

PROFESSION.AL  TEAM   SPORTS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  446.  Senate   bill  950. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  tiCle  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clebk.  A  bill  iS.  950 ) 
to  make  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  applicable  to 
the  organized  professional  team  sports 
of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey  and  to  limit  the  applicability  of 
such  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects 
of  the  organized  professional  sports  of 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  hockey, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  line  3.  after  the  word  "That.",  to 
insert  "la*  except  a.s  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  subsection  'bi.";  on  page  2. 
after  line  17.  to  insert  a  new  subpara- 
graph, as  follows: 

(b)  The  exemption  conferred  by  su'osec- 
tlon  (a I  shiall  not  apply  to  any  agreement, 
plan,  or  arrangement  under  which  any  club 
administering  a  professional  sport  team  rn.iy 
have  an  exclusive  or  preferred  right  lo 
negotiate  for  the  services  of  any  college 
student  If  such  agreement,  plan,  or  arrange- 
ment would  permit  such  club  to  enter  Into 
a  professional  athletic- contract  with  sny 
student  who  has  matriculated,  at  a  four- 
year  college  granting  degrees,  before  the 
earlier  of  the  following  dotes:  it)  the  date 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  Bc:idemlc 
year  following  his  matrlciUatlon.  or  (21  the 
date  of  the  conclusion,  durtniz  the  frurth 
academic  year  following  his  mntriculatton 
at  the  college  at  which  he  first  matriculated 
of  the  scheduled  Intercollegiate  season  of  the 
professional  sport  to  which  he  has  been 
signed. 

And.  on  page  3.  line  24.  after  "Sec. 
fl.".  to  .strike  out  "Nothing  in  this  Act 
sh'll  be  deemed  to  amend  or  other^v'.se 
alTect  the  Act  of  September  30  IS61 
175  Stat.  732 1."  and  insert: 

Section.  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1961 
i75  Stat.  7321,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Joint  agreement  described  in 


section  1  of  this  Act  which  permits  the  te!e- 
ca£tlng  of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  any 
professional  football  game  on  any  Friday 
after  6  o'clock  post  meridian  or  on  any 
Saturday  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  second  Friday  In  September  and  ending 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  December  in  any 
year  from  any  telecasting  station  located 
within  seventy-live  miles  of  the  game  site 
of  any  intercollegiate  or  Interscholastlc 
football  contest  scheduled  to  be  played  on 
such  a  date  If — 

"(1)  such  Intercollegiate  football  contest 
is  between  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
both  of  which  confer  degrees  upon  students 
following  completion  of  sufficient  credit 
hours  to  equal  a  four-year  course,  or 

"(21  in  the  case  of  an  interscholastlc 
football  contest,  such  contest  is  between 
secondary  schools,  troth  of  which  are 
p.ccrcdltcd  or  certified  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  States  In  which  they  are  situated 
and  otfer  courses  continuing  through  the 
twelfth  grade  of  the  standard  school  curric- 
ulum, or  the  equivalent,  and 

"(3)  such  intercollegiate  or  Interscholastlc 
football  contest  and  such  game  site  were 
announced  through  publication  In  a  daily 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  prior  to 
ifarch  1  of  such  year  as  being  regularly 
scheduled  for  such  day  and  place." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  950 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  o/Jhe  United  States  o/  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a)  except 
as  otherwl.'ie  provided  by  subsection  (b).  the 
Act  of  July  2.  1880.  as  amended  (26  Stat. 
2091 ;  the  Act  of  October  15.  1914.  as  amended 
138  Stat.  730):  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  717),  shall 
be  appUcable  according  to  their  terms  to  the 
organized  professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hoclcey.  except 
that  neither  such  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
contract,  agreement,  rule,  course  of  conduct 
or  other  activity  by,  between,  or  among  per- 
sons conducting,  engaging,  or  participating 
In  any  one  of  the  organized  professional  team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  or 
hockey  to  the  extent  to  which  such  contract, 
agreement,  rule,  course  of  conduct,  or  activ- 
ity relates  to — 

(1)  the  equalization  of  competitive  play- 
ing strengths; 

12)  the  employment,  isclectlon.  or  eligibility 
of  players,  or  the  reservation,  selection,  or 
assignment  of  player  contracts; 

(3)  the  right  to  operate  within  specific 
geographic  areas:  or 

(4)  the  preservation  of  public  confidence 
in  the  honesty  In  sports  contests. 

(bi  The  exemption  conferred  by  subsec- 
tion (a  I  shall  not  apply  to  any  agreement, 
plan,  or  arrangement  under  which  any  club 
administering  a  professional  sport  team  may 
have  an  exclusive  or  preferred  right  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  services  of  any  college  student  if 
such  agreement,  plan,  or  arrangement  would 
permit  such  club  to  enter  into  a  professional 
athletic  contract  with  any  student  who  has 
matriculated,  at  a  four-year  college  granting 
degrees,  before  the  earlier  of  the  following 
dates;  il)  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  academic  year  following  his  matricu- 
lation, or  (2)  the  date  of  the  conclusion,  diu- 
ing  the  fourth  academic  year  following  his 
matrlciUatlon,  at  the  college  at  which  he 
first  matriculated,  of  the  scheduled  intercol- 
legiate season  of  the  professional  sport  to 
whlcii  he  has  been  signed. 

Sec  2.  Aii  used  in  this  Act,  "persons"  means 
ar.y  Individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
unincorpoiated  association  or  any  combina- 
tion or  association  Thereof. 

Sec.  3.  .Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any 
cause  of  action  commenced  prior  lo  the 
effective  date  hereof  In  respect  to  the  orga- 
nized professional  team  sports  of  bisebali 
football,  basketball,  or  hockey. 


5ec.  4.  Notbing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued 10  deprive  any  players  in  the  orga- 
nized profe.sslonal  team  sports  of  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  or  hockey  of  any  right 
to  bargain  collectively,  or  to  engage  in  other 
associated  activities  for 'their  mutual  aid  or 
protection. 

Sec  5.  Except  as  provided  in  section  1  of 
tills  Act,  nothing  contained  in  thlr-  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  change,  determ.ine,  or 
otherwise  afiect  the  applicability  or  n.-3a- 
appllcablllty  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  the 
organized  professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  or  hockey. 

Sec.  6.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1981  (75  Stat.  732).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Joint  agreement  described  in 
section  I  of  this  Act  which  permits  the  tele- 
casting of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  any 
professional  football  game  on  any  Friday 
after  6  o'clock  post  meridian  or  on  any  Satur- 
day during  the  period  beginning  on  the  sec- 
ond Friday  in  September  and  ending  on  the 
second  Saturday  In  December  in  any  year 
from  any  telecasting  station  located  within 
seventy-five  miles  ol  the  game  site  of  anv 
intercollegiate  or  interscholastlc  football 
contest  scheduled  to  be  played  on  such  a  date 

"(1)  such  intercollegiate  football  contest 
Is  between  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
both  of  which  confer  degrees  upon  students 
following  completion  of  sulBcient  credit 
hours  to  equal  a  four-year  course,  or 

"(2)  In  ilie  case  of  an  interscholastlc  foot- 
ball contest,  such  contest  Is  between  second- 
ary schools,  both  of  which  are  accredited 
or  certified  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
States  In  which  they  are  situated  and  offer 
courses  continuing  through  the  twelfth 
grade  of  the  standard  school  curriculum,  or 
the  equivalent,  and 

"(3)  such  Intercollegiate  or  interscholastlc 
football  contest  and  such  game  site  were  an- 
nounced through  publication  in  a  dally 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  prior  to 
March  1  of  such  year  as  being  regularly 
scheduled  for  such  day  and  place." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke] 
would  like  to  take  the  floor  for  10  to  15 
minutes,  if  the  Chair  will  recognize  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I,  too.  would  hke  lo 
talk  for  about  10  minutes  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Lidiana  has  finished,  and  be- 
fore the  Senate  returns  to  the  pending 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  try  to  accommodate  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 


PRESERVING  WORLD  PROSPERlTi': 
A  NEW  ROLE  FOR  THE  INTERN.A- 
TIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend today  to  continue  the  growing  na- 
tional and  international  debate  over  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  financial  situation 
of  the  free  world. 

The  signal  achievement  of  United 
States  international  financial  policy  in 
the  past  15  years  has  been  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  US  balance-of-payments 
deficit  accomplished  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  year.    For  the  past  15  years. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  Suez  crisis  year 
of  1957.  the  United  States  has  run  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits  on  a  scale  un- 
sustainable by  any  other  nation  For 
the  past  8  years,  as  least,  these  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  have  put  Vhe 
American  Government  on  the  defensive 
in  dealing  with  our  foreign  short-leira 
creditors.  But  the  firm  and  prudent 
policies  of  the  Johnson  administration 
have  at  last  given  us  the  initiative,  an 
initiative  commensurate  ■Rith  the  un- 
precedented economic  strength  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  this  counti-y. 

Our  prosperity  today  Is  both  great  and 
ftrowing  greater.  We  are  enjoying  the 
longest  peacetime  period  of  economic 
expansion  in  our  history — 55  months  of 
continuous  expansion.  And  the  whole  of 
the  industralized  world  has  shared  in 
that  prosperity. 

There  are  two  fallacies  which  we  must 
avoid  in  vicwina  the  future  from  our 
present  peak  of  economic  well-being. 
First,  we  must  not  adopt  the  fatalistic 
assumption  that  there  is  a  mysterious 
kind  of  economic  "law  of  gravity"  What 
goes  up — in  terms  of  income,  of  produc- 
tion, of  profits — need  not  come  down. 

Secon(i.  we  must  avoid  the  overopti- 
mism  wliich  assumes  that  prosperity  is 
now  our  birthright  and  needs  no  tend- 
ing. For,  the  truth  is  that  the  past  4'i 
years  of  prosperity  are  the  result  of 
careful  watching,  constant  attention,  and 
timely  action  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration. Time  and  again,  under  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son, our  Government  has  seized  the 
initiative — with  liberalized  depreciation 
guidelines  and  Investment  credits,  with 
a  massive  income  tax  cut  and  a  care- 
fully gaged  excise  tax  cut— in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  lo  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic impetus.  That  record  of  initia- 
tive in  economic  and  financial  policy  and 
action  is,  perhaps,, the  finest  achietement 
of  the  Johnson  administration. 

But  threats  to  our  prosperity  come  not 
only  from  within  our  domestic  economy 
We  are  part  of  a  free  world  economy  and 
our  fate  is  intimately  and  intricately 
linked  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  And  the  overriding  threat  to  free 
world  prosperity — and  thus  to  our  own — 
lies  in  the  functioning  of  the  interna- 
tional monelarj'  mechanism  which  ties 
together  all  the  interdependent,  national 
segments  of  that  free  world  economy,  it 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's entire  approach  to  economic 
and  financial  problems  that  Treasury 
Secretary  Fowler  seized  the  initiative  in 
(jailing  for  an  international  conference 
13  improve  the  functioning  of  the  fiee 
world's  monetary  mechanism.  And  it  is 
in  that  same  spirit  that  he  Ls  in  Paris 
today  seeking  to  transform  that  initiative 
into  action— *'ith  the  full  backing  of  the 
President. 

The  free  world  today  critically  requires 
American  initiative  on  the  whole  range 
of  internationalfinanoial  and  economic 
problems.  As  many  wise  and  informed 
obseiTeis — both  within  and  without  our 
Goveriiment  and  both  within  a.nd  '.vith- 
out  our  Nation — have  pointed  out.  that 
one  dynamic  factor  in  international 
liquidity  which  has  been  financing  the 
tremendous  growth  in  world  trade  has 


been  the  dollars  which  our  payments^ 
deficits  have  been  supplying  to  the  r^t 
of  the  world.  The  question  we  must 
face — the  question  on  which  the  Senate 
must  be  heard — is:  What  will  happen  to 
the  growth  of  world  trade  and  our  own 
continuing  prosperity  if  we  cease  to  sup- 
ply the  rest  of  the  world  with  those 
vitally  needed  dollars? 

The  threat  to  world  prosperity  inher- 
ent in  the  elimination  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  is  not  that 
there  will  be  a  general,  uniform,  world- 
wide shortage  of  dollars  with  which  to 
finance  trade.  The  threat  Is.  rather, 
that  one  or  more  vulnerable  nations  will 
experience  a  liquidity  squeeze  due  to  the 
maldistribution  of  dollars  In  the  free 
world  economy.  And  the  ultimate  dan- 
ger is  that  a  liquidity  squeeze  in  one 
country  will  generate  crisis  liquidations 
In  others  as  the  threatened  nations  seek 
to  protect  their  currencies  and  econ- 
omies by  caslilng  in  their  international 
assets  for  dollars  or  gold. 

That  is  precisely  what  happened  in  the 
crisis  year  of  1931.  Then,  a  French  pro- 
voked liquidity  crisis  in  Austria,  set  off 
a  chain  reaction  of  liquidations  in  Ger- 
many. Bi-ltain.  the  United  Slates,  and. 
finally.  France  herself.  The  post-World 
War  I  moneiai-y  system  was  shattered, 
currencies  were  universally  and  destruc- 
tively devalued,  and  economic  downturns 
in  variotis  nations  were  transformed  into 
the  greatest  worldwide  economic  depres- 
sion in  history.  It  is  this  chain  reaction 
of  liquidation  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  prevent — and  ceitainly, 
above  all.  we  must  not  provoke. 

Already,  Great  Britain  has  been  iden- 
tified as  the  potential  weak  link  In  to- 
day's chain  of  world  prosperity  and 
liquidity.  On  August  12,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits)  made  a  major  contribution  to 
our  undeistanding  of  the  problems 
which  Great  Britain  faces,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  took  the  lead  in  proposing 
specific  policy  initiatives  to  aid  the  Brit- 
ish Government's  vigorous,  long-term 
program  of  modernization.  In  tlie 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  in  international 
affairs.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  myself  in  every  way 
with  the  perceptive  analysts  and  far- 
reaching  recommendations  of  my  distin- 
guished colleage  from  New  York.  The 
six-point  program  for  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  political  cooperatlcvn  with  Great 
Britain  olTered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Yor(c  provides  a  new  and 
needed  point  of  departure  for  American 
policy  toward  Europe  and.  indeed,  to- 
ward the  entire  free  world. 

We  must  not  allow  the  initiative  in 
relations  between  Europe  and  America 
to  fall  by  default  to  General  de  Gaulle. 
We  can  and  must  continue  to  move  to- 
ward that  close  and  cooperative  work- 
ing relationship  with  our  like-minded 
allies  that  has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
our  whole  international  economic  pol- 
icy— from  the  Bretton  Woods  Confer- 
ence of  1944  to  the  Kennedy  round  tariff 
negoti.-.tions  of  today.  But  there  are 
tvo  prerequisites  if  we  aie  Indeed  to 
achieve  that  partnership  of  friendship 
and  alliance  which  is  our  goal.  First. 
we  must  not   be  deterred  by  the  out- 


moded economic  theories  and  scantily 
supported  power  aspirations  of  the  de- 
flation-minded agents  of  Economic  Gaui- 
Usm — the  central  bankers  of  Continental 
Europe.  And.  second,  we  must  beware 
lesl  our  renewed  drive  toward  a  pros- 
perous, growing,  and  cooperative  free 
world  economy  be  sabotaged  by  "beggar 
my  neighbor"  policies  adopted  as  des- 
perate expedients  to  preserve  markets 
and  currencies  from  liquidation  and  de- 
pression. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  in 
today's  interdependent  world  depression 
in  one  coiuitry  ihreaten."^  disaster  for 
all  others.  We  are  not  in  an  economic 
depression  today — nor  is  any  other  in- 
dustrially developed  nation.  But  the 
time  to  preserve  prosventy — as  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  4h  years  demonstrates — 
is  to  head  off  the  threat  of  depression 
before  it  becomes  actual. 

Great  Britain  is  now  undergoing  the 
beginnings  of  a  se\ere  economic  slow- 
down. This  slowdown  has  been  deliber- 
ately and  explicitly  induced  by  the  Brit- 
ish Goveriunent  lo  reduce  the  demand 
for  Imports  and,  thus,  lo  protjfcl  the 
pound.  But  the  result  of  an  econormc 
slowdown  in  Great  Britain  is  to  deprive 
Britain's  basic  industrial  suppliers — do- 
mestic and  foreign — of  markets.  Steel 
that  cannot  so  to  Livei'pool  from  Wales 
or  Hamburg  will  go  to  Philadelphia  or 
Detroit  or  other  distressed  places,  such  as 
New  Jersey — and  at  distress  prices. 
Moreover,  the  $3  billion  plus  of  British 
assets,  both  private  and  official,  that  are 
sitting  in  New  York  are  already  being 
called  home  to  bolster  the  British  econ- 
omy and  the  British  pound.  And  pres- 
sures are  growing  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  match  its  domestic  retrench- 
ment with  a  puUback  from  its  interna- 
tional responsibilities  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East.  The  one  sure  way  to  guar- 
antee that  balance-of-!>a>'ments  equilib- 
rium in  the  United  Stales  will  not  be 
maintained  is  to  force  Britain  to  liquidate 
its  dollar  holdings,  to  compel  Britain's 
suppliers  to  dump  in  New  York  or  In- 
diana what  they  cannot  sell  in  London 
and  to  create  a  strategic  vacuum  m  Ma- 
laysia into  which  U.S.  troops — and  dol- 
lars— must  flow. 

It  is  not.  therefore,  only  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  achievement  of  our  long- 
term  foreign  policy  aspirations  that  I 
speak  today.  I  speak  today,  as  well,  out 
of  fear  for  the  jobs  of  American  workers, 
for  the  profits  of  American  enterprise, 
and  for  the  revenues  of  the  American 
Government.  Tliese  are  the  three 
sources  of  our  economic  and  financial 
strength — wases.  profits,  and  tax  rev- 
enues. All  three  are  threatened  by  the 
incipient  liquidation  of  world  prosperity 
that  had  had  its  first  blossoming  in  Brit- 
a.n.  It  may  shortly  be  too  late  to  ask.  as 
all  great  innovators  in  history  have 
asked,  "what  is  to  be  done?" 

V.'hat  is  to  be  done? 

First,  'we  must  head  off  the  deflationai'y 
pressures  which  Britain's  economic  slow- 
down may  generate.  Presidential  ex'femp- 
tion  of  Britain  fi-om  the  mterest  equali- 
zation lax.  on  the  clearly  justifiable 
grounds  that  the  tax's  application  to 
Britain  threatens  International  monetary 
stability.  Is  a  step  that  can  and  should 
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be  taken  at  once.  Administration  en-  tial  allocation  of  credits  would  go  to  par-  International  Monetary  Fund  by  the  mem- 
courugcment  of  private  American  invest-  ticipating  countries  in  direct  proportion  ''"  nations,  apportioned  according  to  the 
ment  in  Bi-itain  and  pi-ivate  business  co-  to  each  nation's  gold  subscription:  eacJi  "<^''°^  allocation  of  quotas, 
operation  between  the  two  countries  can  nation's  monetary  authority  would  have  *^-  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
also  be  undertaken  swiftly.  Above  all.  full  discretion  to  determine  what  access,  views  are  many  and  varied  on  the  likell- 
the  detennination  must  be  maintamed  If  any.  to  the  new  addition  to  the  world  hood  that  the  threafcwhich  I  have  identi- 
that  a  stable  poiind  at  its  present  value  money  supply  should  be  granted  to  that  ^ed  today  will  become  realities.  There 
is  a.s  ci-uclai  to  our  Interests  as  it  is  to  nation's  importers.  Is  even  an  opinion,  common  among  the 
Britain's.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  propos-  heirs  of  those  central  bankers  of  Con- 
But  heading  off  today's  crisis  will  not  Ing  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  tlnental  Europe  who  initiated  the  last 
alone  insure  that  we  will  have  the  time  trade  credits  Issued  by  the  International  worldwide  liquidation  and  depression. 
to  accomplish  our  lon.'t-rantie  goals  of  Monetary  Fund  to  facilitate  interna-  'hat  there  is  too  much  liquidity  in  the 
international  monetary  reloi-m  and  closer  tional  trade.  world.  More  common  is  the  outlook  that 
free  world  economic  cooperation.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Wil-  a-'"  liquidity  squeeze  anywhere  Is  suffl- 
Second.  wc  must  make  sure  that  future  liams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair  i .  The  ciently  far  in  the  future  to  make  un- 
deflat.lonai-y  trade  and  financial  crises  do  resolution  will  be  received  and  appro-  necessary  such  Intlatives  as  that  pro- 
not  arise.  In  our  own  interest  and  In  priately  referred.  posed  in  the  resolution  which  we  have 
the  int.criSt  of  the  free  world,  we  must  The    resolution    iS.    Res.  'l42).    sub-  Just  introduced. 

do  our  best  to  guarantee  that  an  end  to  mitted  by  Mr.  Hahtke  i  for  himself  and  I'  should  be  enough.  Mr.  President,  to 
dollar  outflows  does  not  mean  an  end  to  other  Senators)  was  received  and  re-  e'te  the  adage  that  an  ounce  of  pieven- 
ti-ade  expaiLsion.  The  critical  need  of  f  erred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rcla-  tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Last  year. 
the  world  economy  today,  in  the  years  tions,  as  follows :  the  pound  of  prevention  required  to  save 
before  fundamental  monetary  reform  can  g  r^  ,43  *he  British  pound  amounted  to  more 
be  aecompiished.  is  for  internationally  wh-reas  Uiited  states  orosoeritv  ind  o<-o  '■^^"  *^  billion.  But  I  will  go  further, 
acceptable  modia  for  the  international  noml^^ro^sh  cSepeni ttprn  a'^S^^^^^  If  those  who  hold  that  little  or  no  ur- 
transfer  of  goods.  ing  free  world  economy  based.  In  turn,  upon  ?<^"cy  is  required  in  the  effort  to  over- 
Mr.  President,  the  rp.-iolutton  which  I  a  stable  international  monetary  system;  haul  the  international  monetary  system 
am  .submitting  today  on  behalf  of  myself  Whereas  the  present  international  mone-  are  correct — and  I  do  not  believe  they 
and  other  Senators  is  based  upon  s  pro-  ^"^  system,  known  as  the  gold  exchange  ai'e— taking  out  the  insurance  policies 
posal  formulated  and  pre.'pnted  on  July  «,^',"'"''rf  „  K    founded    upon    tlie    Uuited  which  I  have  proposed  today  will  still 


IS  to  the  International  Payments  and 


states  dollar's  role  as  the  number   1   Inter- 
n.Ltlotwil    reserve  currency   and   the  number 


cost  us  nothing.     And  such  action  will. 


Exchange    Subcommittee    of    the    Joint  rmeXmToV;Lmte™^t.ral  exchanger  i"  any  case,  have  positive  benefK^in-' 

Economic    Committee    by    the    distin-  goods,  services,  and  capital;  cludinj;  closer  cooperation  between  pro- 

gi>ished  srnior  Senator  from  Minnesota  Wh^eas  expanding  free  world  trade  and  sre.ssive-minded  governments  around  the 

'Mr.  McCarthy)  and  myself.    The  dis-  continuing  free  world  prosperity  depend  upon  world,  the  first  real  step  toward  Interna- 

tingui.'^hed   Senators  from  Alaska   rMr.  *"  adequate  and  growing  supply  of  inter-  tionalizing  the  burden  which  the  dollar 

BARTLtTT'.  from  Utah  tMr  Mess  I    from  "at'onal  "q'lld'iy.  of  which  the  United  states  bears  today  almost  alone  and  the  first 

Ohio  [Mr.  YoDNcl.  from  Montana  IMr.  wh^l" ''^L™'?P??^"ii  „,  ,     ^  ,           ,  real  demonstration  that  aid  can  make 

MzTCAtr, .  from  Texas  IMr.  YARrORO.CH, ,  p.^'^TrdfAc^ ^a^e'V^s^d"^"  sttn/^uh  '?"'■    "'  °"  "^%°'^"-  "«"d'  ^^e  critics 

from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Ct.ASKl,   from  regard  to  the  role  of  the  United  States  dmiar  of  urgency  prove  to  be  wrong-as  I  have 

Illinois    IMr.   DovolasI.   and  from  New  as  a  stable  store  of  value  and  medium  of  ex-  ^^'°  ^  believe   they  are — but  no  action 

Jersey    fMr.   Williams!    havp  joined   in  change  and.  thereby,  have  called  forth  the  has   been   taken,   the   consequences   will 

sponsorinf  this  resolution     Its  aim  is  to  President's   emergency   balance-of-paj-ments  be,  in  a  word,  disastrous, 

fulfill  the  need  of  the  world  economy  for  program  which  has  successfully  restrained  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

an  additional  increment  to  the  world's  ^^e  outflow  of  doUars  and  produced  a  balance-  sent  that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  de-:k 

money  supply— without  placing  an  addl-  ofTg^sT"""  '"^''""'  '"  ""^  ^''""^  """"^  ""'"  ^^'^  "^'"^^  °^  business  on  Friday  for 

tional  burdeii  on  the  dollar.  whereas   tJxe   elimination   of   the   United  *'*^!,"''"|U°T??rlT^°!?™,^    „ 

Simply  put.  our  resolution  would  re-  States  balance-of-pas-ments  deficit,  by  remov.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

spectfully     request     the     President     to  ing  a  critical,  annual  increment  to  the  free  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

authorize   a   study  of   the   feasibility   of  world'ssupply  of  liquidity,  threatens  the  con-  Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  compli- 

proposing  an  expansion  of  the  functions  """^d  growth  of  tree  world  trade  and  the  ment  my  colleague  the  Senator  from  In- 

of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  ^°""""«^  maintenance  of  free  world  pros-  dlana.  on  the  care  and  attention  which 

include  the  Issuing  of  trade  acceptances  '"fi.v '         ,        .            .         .       ,  „         ,  he  is  giving  to  this  very  grave  problem. 

rnternat1onalTrai:''TT'"'°,^T''^'".  sta^Jir^^nUu^rriXr'n^r^Iirt^o^nT'l'h^  .otjhe  rr^d'"""  ''''  "=°"°'""  '°"''"°" 

International  trade.    The  mechanl.sm  of  burden  of  financing  world  trade  which  the  °V^  *°'^"i- 

such  an  expansion  of  the  International  dollar  and  the  British  pound  now  bear  large-  I  agree  with  him  that  we  should  not 

Monetary  Fund's  authority  Is  quite  sim-  ly  alone;  and  necessarily  have  a  sharp  recession  and 

pie.     Gold  that  would  otherwise  be  pur-  Whereas  the  International  Monetary  Fund  depression,  though  some  form  of  correc- 

chascd  from  our  Treasury  to  lie  sterile  in  '"'sts  as  an  internationally  accepted  insti-  tlon  in  a  free  economy  is  always  neces- 

cential   bank  vaults  around   the   worid  tutlon  dedicated  to  the  elimination  of  m-  sary.    It  is  our  duty  to  cushion  its  effect 

would  be  deposited  in  the  International  Jf'tenH°.?''f„r"»T.l°f,L  f  "'''^''^f '  t"*  '*""  on  the  individual. 

Monetary  Fund.     On  the  basis  of  the  new  C^f'^^l  'tL'''?r%"f  Worm""  Vnomy^'^Xw'  I  ^^  strongly  for  that  course  of  action, 

gold     subscription      the     International  therefore,  be  it  with  the  nee  of  unemployment  Insuiance. 

Monetary  Fund  would  be  authorized  to  Rfiolted.  That  the  President  u  re-=pectfully  social  security,  manpower  retraining,  and 

Issue  trade  credits  up  to  an  internatlon-  requested  to  cause  an  immediate  joint  study  the  many  other  forms  of  help  which  we 

ally  negotiated  multiple  of  the  amount  of  to  •»  undertaken  by  the  appropriate  agencies  will    make    available    and    are    making 

gold    subscribed.     The    backing    of    the  °'  '^^  Government,  including  the  President's  available  to  place  a  concrete  base  under 

credits  would  be  in  part  the  gold  sub-  <^™°^'l  °'  Economic  Advisors,  the  Depart-  ^^le  economy  and  to  see  that  no  nerson  in 

<:cHntir,n  nr,ri  ,h^  -oj    „.  ^..v,  -n  u-_,.  ment  Of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Board  of  Gov-  \.\1:..'™1/^""J"^^  I.    "■  "°  Person  in 
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scription  and  the  rest,  as  with  all  bank- 


\  Treasury,  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  de- 


this  countiT  suffers.     However,  essen- 


er's  acceptances,  the  actual  goods  whose  ..rmill  the  feasibiutr^T'p'ro^oVi^T'the  «!  "a"y.  'f  we  were  wise  and  able,  we  could 

transier  is  being  financed.  panslon     of     the     international     Monetary  anticipate  the  swings  and  materially  deal 

No    discretion   would   be   granted    the  Funds  role  to  Include  the  issuance  of  trade  with  them  so  that  they  would  not  have 

International  Monetar>'  Fund  to  deter-  "edits  and  banker's  acceptances  to  the  des-  the  sharp  effect  that  thev  are  always  in 

mine   the  volume  of  trade  credits  out-  'gnated  b.inklng  institutions  of  the  member  danger  of  having 

standing.    No  question  of  loss  of  sover-  ""''""f  °l  t^e  International  Monetary  Fund  i  "believe,  laying  that  aside   that  they 

eignty  would  be  Involved  for  any  nation,  tfonaf  t-adVlhr^ply  orsuch"cr'eTtL°?;  ««  '"  f^°'"  Peffm  noT  We  face  a 

No    intervention    of    the    International  be  equal  to  an  internationally  determined  ^rave  economic  situation  with  respect  to 

Monetary  Fund  In  the  banking  system  of  multiple  of   an   taternatlonally   determined  the  British  pound  and  the  British  eco- 

any  nation  would  be  allowed.     The  Inl-  subscription  of  gold  to  the  account  of  the  nomlc  situation,  which  could  rock  the 


world  and  bring  us  on  a  collision  course 
with  another  depre.ssion. 

I  feel  very  much  flattered  that  the 
Senator  approves  of  what  I  have  done, 
but.  above  and  beyond  that.  I  welcome  a 
strong  ally  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  in  what  must  be  a  most  con- 
sidered course  of  action  which  would 
take,  in  my  judgment,  a  great  deal  of 
support  from  outside  of  Britain  to  help 
in  this  very  giave  crisis  in  which  our 
oldest,  and  in  many  ways,  most  produc- 
tive ally,  finds  itself  enmeshed. 

By  no  means  is  it  true  that  Britain 
cannot  help  itself  a  great  deal.  However, 
it  will  need  help  from  others  and  from 
the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
would  help  itself  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  by  a  vivid  cognizance  of 
what  Is  at  stake.  I  hope  that  before  \  cry 
long,  with  the  help  of  such  distinguished 
Senators  as  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  there  will  be  a  consensus 
and  a  crystallization  of  what  the  United 
States  needs  to  do  in  terms  of  helping 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
problem,  an  analysis  which  deserves  the 
consideration  not  only  of  all  Senators, 
but  also  of  the  administration.  This 
suggestion  comes  from  a  member  of  the 
opposition,  one  who  is  not  of  the  same 
political  persuasion  as  the  administra- 
tion. 

Our  proposal  demonstrates  an  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  put  the 
problem  aside  merely  becaase  we  happen 
to  be  riding  a  high  plane  of  prospenty  at 
home. 

I  point  out  one  other  factor  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  very 
plain.  I  hope  that  eyei-ybody  under- 
stands the  position  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy]  and  I 
are  pursuing. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  sure  that  the 
task  of  Britain  will  be  no  more  difficult. 
They  have  a  responsibility  to  look  after 
their  own  affairs.  We  should  do  nothing 
to  make  their  position  more  difficult.  If 
po.s.sible.  we  should  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  them  alleviate  the  serious  eco- 
nomic problem  which  they  are  experienc- 
ing so  that  it  does  not  come  home  to  roost 
with  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS  l^lr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


STEEL  LABOR  CRI.SIS  SHOWS  NEED 
FOR  PROMPT  REVISION  OF  TAFT- 
HARTLEY      EMERGENCY      LABOR 
DISPUTE  MACHINERY 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  strike  emer- 
gency in  the  sttel  industi-y.     There  is  no 
question  that  the  country  is  indebted  Jo 
the  President  for  his  personal  interces- 
sion and  for  a  stay  of  8  days  and  a  new 
opportunity  to  seek  to  settle  the  strike. 
Yet  despite  yesterday's  8-day  reprieve, 
the  country  13  still  faced  with  a  labor 
dispute  of  national  emergency  propor- 
tions, for  neither  our  military  efforts  in 
Vietnam  nor  the  health  of  our  economy 


can  emerge  unscathed  from  another  steel 

These  stands  at  the  1-foot  line  are 
dramatic  but  they  are  exceedingly  dan- 
geious.  For  the  fact  is  that  existing  law 
gives  the  President  very  few  alternatives 
when  faced  with  such  a  labor  crisis. 

Shall  he  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  again  postpone  the  crisis,  hoping 
that  in  the  next  80  days  the  parties  will 
accomplish  what  they  could  not  during 
the  last  80?  That  is  a  possibility,  but  if 
the  80  days  run  out  and  the  dispute  is 
not  settled,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  then  be  utterly  pow- 
erless under  existing  law  to  avoid  a  re- 
sumption of  the  national  emergency,  and 
there  will  be  no  effective  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  once  the  strike 
is  resumed. 

Or  shall  we  temporize,  as  we  did  in  the 
1963  rail  crisis,  by  legislating  an  ad  hoc 
solution  closely  akin  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration? That,  of  course,  is  the  prec- 
edent with  which  we  may  be  faced,  but 
it  is. surely  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
rail  solution  itself  has  proved  far  from 
adequate,  and  if  it  becomes  a  precedent, 
compulsory  arbitration  may  well  sup- 
plant free  collective  bargaining — a  re- 
sult which  both  labor  and  management 
would  strongly  oppose. 

Or  shall  we  just  wait  and  see  how  bad 
the  situation  will  really  become,  hoping 
that  we  will  be  lucky  again  and  the  prob- 
lem will  somehow  go  away?  Surely,  we 
have  been  lucky  so  far.  for  in  18  years 
we  have  rarely  had  to  face  the  expiration 
of  a  cooling  off  period  knowing  that. 
when  the  strike  resumes,  the  President 
will  be  powerless  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  In  1963,  when  all  the  cooling 
off  periods  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
had  expired,  we  found  ourselves  in  just 
that  position,  and  the  Congress,  as  a 
last  resort,  imposed  a  kind  of  compul- 
sory arbitration.  We  took  the  problem 
away  from  the  parties  at  the  bargaining 
table  and  let  a  third  party  write  the  con- 
tract for  them.  We  can  do'  that  again, 
but  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  begin  to 
give  up  free  collective  bargaining,  at 
least  in  basic  industries. 

Fortunately,  there  is  another  answer — 
and  a  good  one — if  we  will  only  estab- 
lish the  proper  procedures  now  so  that 
we  are  not  forced  to  temporize  when  a 
crisis  becomes  acute  in  a  basic  national 
industry. 

Last  June  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2135, 
which,  would  give  the  President  new  and 
critically  necessary  powers  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  labor  disputes  of  a 
national  character,  without  in  any  way 
depriving  the  parties  of  the  power  to 
write  their  own  collective-bargaining 
agreements.  This  proposed  legislafeon 
would ; 

~  First.  Authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  inquiry  to  make  public 
recommendations  for  a  settlement  based 
on  factfinding.  Under  existing  law,  a 
board  of  inquiry  appointed  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  may  make  no  recom- 
mendations. 

.=econd  Authorize  the  President  to 
order  a  30-day  freeze,  during  which  both 
parties  would  be  required  to  bargain  upon 
the  recommendations — even  though  nei- 


ther party  would  be  required  to  accept 
the  recommendations. 

Third.  Authorize  the  President  to  seek 
appointment  by  a  Federal  court  of  a 
special  receiver  to  operate  the  struck 
facilities  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  national  health  and  safety. 

This  bill  leaves  unchanged  the  80-day 
injunction  provisions  of  the  act — it 
merely  adds  additional  remedies  if  all 
else  fails. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  parties  are 
left  free  to  bargain  as  long  as  they  deem 
it  necessary  In  order  to  reach  a  freely 
bargained  settlement.  If  receivership 
becomes  neces.sary,  both  parties  operate 
under  a  disability,  for  the  union  forfeits 
the  right  to  strike,  and,  the  employer 
forfeits  pos.session  of  his  facilities.  Both 
have  an  added  incentive  to  settle.  The 
Federal  Government  has  sugcested  what 
a  proper  settlement  would  be.  but  the 
parties  are  still  free  either  to  take  that 
suggestion  or  reject  it  and  bargain  for 
somethinE  else.  In  short,  this  proposal 
is  designed  to  make  our  existing  institu- 
tions function  more  adequately  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  decisionmak- 
ing, but  with  a  maximum  of  Government 
concern  and  protection  for  the  public 
interest. 

I  cannot  help  bearing  in  mind  and  call- 
ing to  the  attention  6f  the  Senate  that 
we  are  about  to  begin  a  debate  on  repeal 
of  -section  14* b'  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  give  more  nehts  to  trade  unions.  I  am 
for  the  repeal  of  section  Mb',  but  repeal 
of  section  14ib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
should  not  stand  alone — there  should  be 
other  amendments  to  it.  And  one  of  the 
leading  ones,  complex  as  it  is.  should  be 
a  procedure  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
enable  the  Nation  to  deal  fairly  and  ef- 
fectively with  national  emergency 
strikes. 

Yesterday  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  send  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  caUing  for  revi- 
sion of  the  emergency  labor  dispute  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  along  the 
lines  I  have  just'  discussed.  I  earnestly 
hope  he  will  act  upon  my  suggestion. 
But  we  need  not  wait,  for  the  need  for 
legislation  Is  clear,  and  the  time  for  ac- 
tion is  short. 

After  all  the  legislation  we  have  en- 
acted this  year  to  insure  that  our  econ- 
omy will  continue  to  expand  and  to 
provide  greater  opportunities  for  all  our 
people,  surely  we  ought  not  to  leave  the 
Federal  Government  powerle.?s  to  pro- 
tect the  very  prosperity  which  we  have 
all  sought  to  build.  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  Labor  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  will  schedule 
prompt  hearings  on  this  badly  needed 
revision  of  our  labor  laws. 

I  close  with  the  following  personal  af- 
firmation. 

I  do  not  yield  to  anyone  in  being  a 
friend  of  organized  labor.  I  have  shown 
that  on  a  thousand  battlefields.  I  belle\e 
that  I  am  a  better  friend  of  organized 
labor  by  giving  the  Government  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  authority  to  keep  the 
country  operating  rather  than  to  give 
any  group  the  power  to  immobilize  tiie 
Nation  in  its  essential  responsibilities,  as 
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in  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  In  Us  eco- 
nomic responsibilities  respecting  the 
balance  of  payments,  trade,  and  domestic 
employment. 

Accordingly,  I  beg  of  the  trade  unions 
and  Members  of  Congress,  and  citizens 
generally,  to  thinlc  about  this  situation 
very  carefully.  It  comes  at  an  odd  time. 
when  we  are  considering  repeal  of  sec- 
tion l4ibi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  public  interest  beckons  Congress  in 
the  ne.xt  8  days.  I  hope  that  Membei-s 
of  Congress  will  not  sit  with  their  hands 
folded  and  again  find  themselves  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  not  knowing 
^  what  to  do.  amd  doing  something  wrong 
"  at  the  end  of  a  trying  crisis,  as  happened 

in  the  railroad  strike. 

Mr.  M.\NSP':elD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  last 
Sunday  morning  the  Nation  witnessed 
the  end  of  -a  devastating  and  destructive 
maritime  strike.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
were  lost  during  the  duration  of  that 
strike.  I  do  not  know  how  much  was 
lost  by  the  shipping  companies:  but  I  do 
know  that  the  damage  was  tremendous 
and  very  likely  will  not  be  made  up  by 
either  side  to  the  argument  for  many 
years  to  come — if  ever. 

At  the  present  time,  the  President  has 
two  problems  of  major  concern.  One  is 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  which  occupies 
practically  every  waking  moment,  and  I 
am  suie  disturbs  him  in  his  sleep  as  isell. 
The  other  is  the  possibility  of  a  steel 
strike  which  would  affect  not  only  the 
steel  industry  and  its  affiliates,  but  also 
other  segments  of  the  economy  as  well. 
The  interests  of  the  Nation,  Jn  this 
instance,  as  in  all  others,  must  come 
first.  I  am  delighted  that  the  President 
saw  fit  to  dispatch  to  Pittsburgh  last 
Saturday  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse),  one  of  the 
most  able,  if  not  the  ablest  mediator  of 
mediators,  conciliators,  and  arbitrators 
in  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
report  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  his  colleague.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Leroy  Collins,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  President's  call  for  repre- 
sentatives of  maiijigement  and  labor  In 
the  steel  industry  to  mejt  here  in  Wash- 
ington, these  retwesentatives  v.ill  .=tay  in 
ses.^ion  in  this  city  urttil  the  differences 
are  settled  equitably  and  witl^  justice  to 
both  sides. 

Yesterday,  the  President  took  action  to 
forestall  a  shutdown  in  the  steel  indus- 
tiT.  He  was  able  to  secure  a  postpone- 
ment of  an  imminent  closure  for '8  days 
by  prevailing  upon  Mr.  Abel  of  the  Steel 
Workers,  and  Mr.  Cooper  representing 
the  industry,  to  continue  negotiations. 

In  securing  this  reprieve;  the  President 
has  performed  an  outstandincr  service  for 
the  Nation.  Steel  Is  the  kinrpin  of  the 
economy.  A  prolonged  shutdown  in  its 
production  would  have  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  the  Nation  both  In  its 
internal  affairs  and  external  relations. 


In  obtaining  this  reprieve  and.  unfor- 
tunately, at  this  point  it  is  only  a  reprieve, 
the  President  has  provided  an  essential 
breathing  spell  to  the  spokesmen  of  in- 
dustry and  labor.  They  will  have,  in 
these  8  days,  an  additional  opportunity  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  not,  only  to 
the  segment  of  the  American  people  for 
whom  they  speak  but  also  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  leadership  of  labor  and  man- 
agement in  the  steel  industry  are  to  be 
complimented  for  responding  to  the 
Presidents  request  which  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  steel  strike  at 
this  time  u  ould  deal  a  damaging  blow  to 
our  prosperity  and  also  to  the  defense  of 
the  dollar. 

Close  to  1  million  men  would  immedi- 
ately become  idle. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  more  would 
join  In  Idleness  as  users  of  steel  run  out 
of  inventories.  While  steel  Inventories 
are  large  overall,  the  lack  of  particular 
kinds  of  steel  In  particular  places  can 
bottleneck  major  segments  of  produc- 
tion. I  recall  that  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, said  that  the  steel  strike  of  1959 
was  a  major  cause  of  the  1960  recession. 
We  cannot  have  that  again.  What  we 
want  and  need,  as  the  President  said  at 
the  leadership  breakfast  meeting  this 
morning,  is  a  fair  and  just  and  noninfla- 
tionary  settlement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  issued  by  the  President  per- 
taining to  this  situation. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bv  the  PaEsiriENT  on  the 
Steel  Negotiations 
(In  the  White  House  Theaterl 
My  fellow  Americans.  1  have  been  meeting 
with  Mr.  I.  W.  Aijel.  president  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America,  and  Mr.  Conrad 
Cooper,  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  Secretary  of  Latmr 
Wlllard  Wlrtz.   and    the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  John  Connor. 

This  morning  I  requested  that  there  be  no 
shutdown  of  operations  and  that  production 
by  the  steel  Industry  continue  during  the 
negotiations  by  the  parties. 

In  response  to  my  request,  the  union  and 
company  representatives  have  agreed  to  post- 
pone the  imminent  shutdown  for  8  days. 
During  this  period  they  will  continue  their 
^negotiations  In  Washington.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  10  o'clock  tonight. 

I' am  confident  that  all  Americans  appre- 
ciate this  response  by  the  union  and  by  the 
-company  representatives.  Their  decision  has 
'certainly  been  made  In  the  public  interest. 
I  am  sure  that  as  they  return  to  their  nego- 
tiations this  evening,  they  will  be  aware  of 
the  importance  of  their  efforts  to  every  man 
Knd  woman  In  this  country  of  oiira.  .iiid  to 
the  health  and  the  vitality  of  our  economy 
and  the  security  of  America  all  around  the 
world. 

Gentlemen,  this  postponement  will  serve 
your  country's  national  Interest,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  each  of  you  for  the  contribution 
that  you  and  your  organizations  have  made. 
Thanlc  you  very  much 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  compliment  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  inviting  attention — as 
only  one  with  the  prestige  of  his  high 
position  in  Government  can — to  this  vIobI 
problem. 

Everything  I  have  said  as  to  the  need 
for  Congress  to  prepare  for  this  matter 
is  entirely  consistent  with  what  the  ma- 
jority leadA'  has  stated,  in  which  I  fully 
join  and  with  which  I  fully  identify 
myself. 

I  also  express  the  hope  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  may  give  thought  and  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  what 
Congress  can  do  to  arm  itself  better 
In  order  to  meet  these  situations. 

At  the  same  time.  I  thoroughly  con- 
cur with  the  majority  leader  in  the  praise 
to  which  the  President  is  properly  en- 
titled, and  in  the  expectation  that  those 
on  both  sides  of  this  Issue  will  see  their 
patriotic  duty  and  do  it  within  the  next 
8  days,  by  coming  to  some  agreement — 
even  if  they  have  to  yield  a  point  here 
and  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  am  sure  that  labor 
knows  it  has  no  better  friend  than  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  As  he  has  said, 
and  said  truthfully,  he  has  fought  labor's 
battles  on  a  thousand  battlefields.  His 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Any  suggestion 
he  makes  is  worthy  of  consideration,  as 
Is  any  suggestion  made  by  any  Senator. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  took  the  initia- 
tive this  afternoon  to  give  some  of  his 
energies  and  abilities  to  a  serious  discus- 
sion of  this  problem  and  its  potentials, 
not  only  now  but  also  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  alwa.VE.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  contributed  in  a  way  which  makes 
sense  and  which  is  worthy  of  every 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPLICATION    OP    THE    ANTITRUST 
LAWS  AND  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT  TO  ORGANIZED 
PROFESSIONAL  TEAM  SPORTS 
The  Senate  resimfied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  950).  to  make  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  applicable  to  the  organized 
professional    team    sports    of    baseball, 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey  and  to 
limit  the  applicability  of  such"  laws  so 
as   to   exempt    certain    aspects   of    the 
organized    professional   team   sports   of 
baseball.      football.      basketball.      and 
hockey,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  beginning  on  page  3.  line 
24.  and  nmning  through  page  5  be 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment,  agreed  to  is  as 
f  pllows : 

And.  on  page  3.  line  24,  after  "Sec.  8.".  to 
.■strike  out  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  amend  or  otherwise  affect  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1961  (7&Stat  7321."  and 
insert  'Section  3  of  the  Act  ot  September  30. 
1961  (76  Stat.  732).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•  'Sec.  3.  Section  i  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  joint  agreement  described  in 
section  I  of  this  Act  which  permits  the  tele- 
casting of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  ony 
professional  football  game  on  any  Friday 
after  8  o'clock  post  meridian  or  on  any 
.Saturday  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
.wcond  Friday  In  Septemlier  and  ending  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  December  In  .-.ny 
year  from  any  telecasting  station  located 
within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  game  site 
of  any  Intercollegiate  or  Interscholastlc  foot- 
ball contest  scheduled  to  be  played  on  such 
a  date  If — 

"  •  ( 1 )  such  Intercollegiate  f oottjall  con- 
test Is  between  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, both  of  which  confer  degrees  upon 
students  following  completion  of  sufliclont 
credit  hours  to  equal  a  four-year  course,  or 

"'(21  In  the  case  of  an'  Interscholastlc 
football  contest,  such  contest  Is  between 
secondary  .schools,  both  of  which  are 
accredited  or  certified  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  States  In  which  they  are  situated 
and  offer  courses  continuing  llirough  the 
twelfth  grade  of  the  standard  school 
curriculum,  or  the  equivalent,  and 

"'(3)  such  intercollegiate  or  Interscho- 
lastlc fobtball  contest  and  such  game  tlte 
were  announced  through  publication  In  a 
dally  newspaper  of  general  circulation  prior 
to  March  1  of  such  year  as  being  regularly 
scheduled  for  such  day  and  place.':" 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  IfART.  What  is  the  pendiriH 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment,  which  the  clerk  wiU 
state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.,  On  page  1. 
line  3.  after  the  word  "That.",  to  In- 
sert ''''ai  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  sub.section  ibi.":  on  page  2.  after 
line  17.  to  Insert  a  new  subparagraph, 
as  follows:  ■ 

(bi  The  exemption  conferred  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  agreement, 
plan,  or  arrargement  under  which  any  club 
administering  a  professional  sport  team  may 
have  an  exclu.';ive  or  preferred  right  to  ne- 
gotiate ,  for  the  services  of  any  college  stu- 
dent if  such  agreement,  plan,  or  arrange- 
ment would  permit  such  club  to  enter  Into 
a  professional  athletic  contract  with  any 
student  who  has  matriculated,  at  a  four- 
year  college  granting  degrees,  before  the 
eirlier  ot  the  following  dates:  (11  the  date 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  academic 
year  following  his  matriculation,  or  (2)  the 
date  ot  the  conclusion,  during  the  fourth 
academic  year  following  his  matriculation, 
at  the  college  at  which  he  first  matriculated, 
of  the  scheduled  Intercollegiate  season  of 
the  professional  sport  to  which  he  has  been 
signed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 


amendments  numbered  1  and  2  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  these 
committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  what  the  committee  amend- 
ments numbered  1  and  2  are? 

Mr.  HART.  They  are  the  Ervin 
amendment,  which,  technically,  is  cast 
in  number  one  and  number  two  form, 
and  which,  in  effect,  in  the  amendment 
which  tlie  committee  considered  to  be 
the  Ervin  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
thd  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  amendments 
coflsidered  en  bloc.  Would  that  waive 
the  right  of  a  Senator  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  might  affect  this  particular 
language? 

Mr.  HART.  I  understand  that  it  would 
not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  These 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc, 
but  they  are  open  to  amendments  of- 
fered from  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Like  oiiginal  text? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
clarify  the  record.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  MiQhigan,  there  are 
before  us  two  amendments,  numbered 
one  and  two  The  Senator  refers  to 
the  amendment  which  begins  at  line  18 
on  pace  2,  and  ends  on  line  6  of  page  3. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  would  be  amendment  num- 
bered two.  The  committee  amendment 
numbered  one  consists  of  the  language 
that  can  be  found  in  italics  on  line  3 
of  page  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  further  clarification. 
I  wonder  if  we  could  have  unanimous 
consent  that  amendment  No.  2.  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  be- 
ginning at  line  18  on  page  2,  and  ending 
at  line  6  on  page  3,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  after  line  17.  to  Insert  a  new 
subparagraph,  as  follows: 

"lb)  The  exemption  conferred  by  subsec- 
tion (al  shall  not  apply  to  any  agreement, 
plan,  or  arrangement  under  which  any  club 
admlnlsu-ring  a  professional  sport  team  may 
have  an  exclusive  or  preferred  right  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  services  of  any  college  student 
if  such  agreement,  plan,  or  arrangement 
would  permit  such  club  to  enter  Into  o 
professional  athletic  contract  with  any  stu- 
dent who  has  matriculated,  at  a  four-year 
college  granting  degrees,  before  the  earlier 
of  the  following  dates:  (li  the  date  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  academic  year  fol- 
lowing his  matriculation,  or  (2|  the  date  of 
the  conclusion,  during  the  fourth  academic 
year  following  his  matriculation,  at  the  col- 
lege at  which  he  first  matriculated,  of  the 
scheduled  Intercollegiate  season  of  the  pro- 
fessional sport  to  which  he  has  been  signed." 


Mr.  HART.  Is  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
sonsin  reassured  on  his  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment  before  the  several 
amendments  aije  disposed  of? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
which  I  Intended  to  offer  affects  lines  14 
and  15  on  page  2.  Therefore,  it  would 
not  be  covered  by  this  amendment.  I 
am  satisfied. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Amendment  No.  1  is  on 
page  1,  line  3.  following  the  word 
"That."  to  insert:  "lai  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  subsection  'bi.'.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  Senator  inquiring 
whether  that  is  amendment  No.  1? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HART.     That  is  amendment  No.  1. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
voting  en  bloc  on  amendments  No.  I  and 
No.  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  committee 
amendments  numbered   1  and  2. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  like 
to  explain  his  position  on  committee 
amendments  numbered  1  and  2  to  the 
bill.  Then  I  will  wish  to  explain  my 
position  on  committee  amendments 
numbered  1  and  2. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  very  briefly 
let  me  outline  the  objectives  that  the 
professional  team  sports  bill  seeks  to 
achieve. 

The  situation  is  as  follows:  Profes- 
sional baseball,  because  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  early  1920's.  is  not 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  as  other 
professional  team  sports  are  by  virtue  of 
court  decision.  In  later  decisions,  the 
Supreme  Court  acknowledged  the  ap- 
parent inequity  and  the  clear  inconsist- 
ency Involved.  However,  the  Court  has 
declined  to  reverse  the  early  1920  s  case, 
citing  the  fact  that  organized  baseball, 
in  reliance  on  that  exemption,  had  struc- 
tured itself  and  had  pursued  a  course  of 
conduct  which  that  decision  clearly  pro- 
tected and  treated  as  exempt  from  anti- 
trust reach. 

But  no  such  decision  has  been  avail- 
able to  professional  footl>all,  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  greatly  expanded.  Nor 
did  the  Court  apply  the  old  Federal  base- 
ball case  to  give  immunity  to  professional 
basketball  or  hockey. 

In  the  period  of  years  that  has  inter- 
vened, the  feeling  has  developed  in  the 
Con'jress  that  two  objectives  are  desir- 
able, both  of  which  this  bill  would 
achieve. 

First,  baseball  should  be  subject  to'  the 
antitrust  laws.^  There  is  no  basis,  cither 
in  theory  or  in  fact,  why  ba.seball  should 
hold  a  privileged  position  in  relation  to 
other  organized  professional  team  sports. 
Second,  there  are  specific  ^nd  tradi- 
tional essential  sports  aspects  of  these 
sports  which  should  be  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  law  to  enable  these  professional 
team  sports  to  operate  in  the  best  inter- 
estf  of  the  general  public.  Those  tradi- 
tional areas  which  we  feel  should  be  ex- 
empt, and  which  this  bill  would  permit  to 
be  exempt,  are  the  equalization'  of  com- 
petitive   playing    strengths — the    draft 
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system — the  eJBployment.  selection,  ellgi- 
bflity.  and  assignment  of  player  con- 
tracts— particularly  the  reserve  clause — 
the  right  to  operate  within  specitlc  geo- 
graphic areas,  and  rules  that  insure  the 
preservation  of  public  cor\fidence  in  the 
honesty  of  the  sports  contest.  This  last 
exemption  would  permit  the  continued 
operation  of  what  Is  popularly  known  as 
the  czar,  the  Commissioner. 

These  exempt. ons  would  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  reasonably  good  bal- 
ance in  competitive  structure  of  these 
sports,  protect  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  their  confidence  in  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  the  game,  and  increase  the 
pleasure  that  is  derived  from  a  reason- 
ably well-balance  league  operation  The 
bill  also  permits  protection  of  the  riehts 
01  the  players. 

Mr,  President,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  the  Congress  has  sought 
to  achieve  these  objectives:  and  there  is 
a  rather  extensive  chronological  outline 
of  these  several  efforts  contained  in  the 
report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  this  bill  For  those  who  are  in- 
terested, it  is  to  be  found  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  page  6.  and  continuing 
through  page  11. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  hope  that  this 
session  of  Congress  will  see  the  passage 
of  this  bill  which  reflects  a  great  many 
da.vs  of  hearings,  and  the  efforts  of  sev- 
eral prior  Congres.ses. 

On  balance,  it  is  our  feeling  that  the 
bill  responds  effectively  to  the  need  to 
protect  the  public,  to  Insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  highly  competitive  system  of 
team  sports,  and  to  insure  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  several  persons  in- 
volved in  the  games. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing, to 
committee  admendments  Nos.  1  and  2, 
which  were  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Er- 
viN).  Those  amendments,  in  short, 
would  permit  the  exemptions  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  league  and  the  members 
thereof  only  if  it  was  agreed  that  there 
would  be  no  draft  arrangements  with 
respect  to  players  who  had  matriculated 
at  a  college.  To  draft  such  an  individ- 
ual would  be  permitted  only  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fourth  academic  year  fol- 
lowing his  matnculation.  or  the  date  of 
the  end  of  the  sport  for  which  he  was 
drafted,  if  that  should  occur  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments will  not  be  agreed  to.  On  balance, 
the  draft  system  has  made  good  sense. 
Those  engaged  in  profcs.sional  football 
and  professional  basketball,  by  their  own 
rules,  have  agreed  that  they  will  not  seek 
to  reach  any  man  while  in  college.  Base- 
ball, in  the  last  year,  has  undertaken  a 
common  draft  which  reaches  the  man  in 
college,  or  who  may  be  going  to  college. 
To  limit  the  draft  as  the  Ei-vin  amend- 
ment proposes,  in  the  long  run.  would 
unbalance  rather  than  contribute  to  the 
competitive  balance  of  the  leagues. 
Clearly,  the  rich  would  grow  richer  and 
the  poor,  poorer:  and  the  quality  of  the 
game  would  suffer.  His  amendment 
might,  indeed,  encourage  what  I  know 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  would  hope  to  see  avoided — 
a  broader  raid,  or  greater  persuasion  to 


the  player  to  get  out  of  school.  Rather, 
I  think  all  of  us  should  seek  to  insure 
that  such  men  remain  in  college  imder 
terms  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  stability  and  competitive  team  balance 
in  the  league. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  first  to  Identify  myself  with  Sena- 
tors who  are  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment.- I  point  out  that  the  amendment 
was  adopted  in  committee  based  on  our 
great  respect  for  t-he  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI.  It  was  also  ex- 
pressed that  we  would  all  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  into  the  question,  and 
the  Senator  would  understand  if  these  is- 
.sues  were  raised  on  the  floor.  Knowing 
him  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the 
first  to  encourage  fuU  and  free  debate 
on  the  issue.  That  is  what  I  would  like, 
too.  I  state  this  by  way  of  addition  to 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr,  Hart]. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  organized 
baseball  has  an  effective  and  worthwhile 
college  scholarship  program,  in  which 
some  400  major  league  prospects  are 
guaranteed  $1,000  a  semester  in  all,  for 
eight  semesters,  to  pursue  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  felt  by  those  in  organized  baseball, 
who  have  expressed  their  views  that  the 
organized  baseball  scholarship  program 
would  be  Inhibited  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment. 

That  is  an  additional  fact  which  I 
think  should  properly  appear  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr,  HART      I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN,     How  would  this  interfere 
with  the  college  scholarships? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  allow  me  to  answer  that 
question?  ^ 

Mr.  HART      I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  felt  by  those  who 
award  the  scholarships,  namely,  orga- 
nized baseball,  that  the  standard  which 
is  spoken  of  as  matriculation,  invohing 
one  who  has  matriculated  under  a  4-year 
college  degree,  would  operate  in  such  a 
w-ay  as  to  inhibit  the  present  practice 
with  respect  to  awarding  scholarships. 
It  is  felt  that  the  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  deferring  young  athletic 
prospects  from  matriculating  in  college. 
Mr.  ERVIN,  Those  who  sign  up  to 
play  baseball  have  this  opportunity  un- 
der the  professional  scholarship  system, 
but  the  only  chance  they  have  to  go  to 
college  under  the  contract  is  after  the 
season  closes  in  October  until  early 
spring. 

Mr.  JA\Trs.  That  would  be  true  If 
the  man  were  playing  or  were  committed 
to  play  during  the  time  he  was  going  to 
school.  But  as  I  undei-stand  the  schol- 
arship, that  would  not  nece.ssarily  ensue, 
Mr.  ERVIN,  There  is  nothmg  in  the 
bill  to  prevent  them  from  accepting 
scholarships  and  letting  them  go  from 


September  I  until  June.  There  Is  noth- 
ing in  my  amendment  to  prohibit  that. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Except  that  they  could 
not  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  receiving 
scholarships  as  soon  as  they  had  matric- 
ulated. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  agree  that  the  right  to 
negotiate  would  not  be  impaired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  would  not  be  given 
scholarships  unless  there  were  commit- 
ments in  return  that  they  would  enter 
professional  sports. 

Mr.  HART.  In  addition.  If  the  club  is 
not  permitted  to  draft  them,  it  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  funds  for  the 
scholarship  and  education.  On  that 
basis,  I  hope  the  Ervin  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Ml-.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  vote,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  a  question  regarding  the 
bill.  I  believe  I  know  the  answer,  but  the 
Record  should  show  it  as  coming  from 
members  of  the  committee. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  this  propo.sed 
legislation  deals  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  termed  team  sports' 
Mr.  HART.  That  is  correct. 
Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  is  quite 
important,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  a  deep  in- 
terest. 

The  real  problem  in  sports  in  this 
coimtry  involves  the  entire  field  of  pro- 
fessional boxing.  As  I  recall,  the  Sena- 
tor introduced  a  bill  or  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  House  of  Representatives 
finally  passed  a  bill,  which  is  somewhat 
different  from  some  of  the  other  versions, 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  question  is:  Would  this  particular 
bill  relating  to  team  sports,  which  I  am 
higMy  in  favor  of.  have  any  particular 
bearing  on  the  proposed  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  sports  of  professional  box- 
ing, if  I  may  call  it  a  sport? 

Mr.  HART.  The  direct  and  immedi- 
ate answer  to  the  concern  voiced  bv  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  no.  This 
bill  does  not  reach  professional  boxing. 
I  am  aware  of  the  long-term  interest 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  in  the 
problems  that  confront  Congress  with 
respect  to  boxing.  I  know,  as  we  all  do, 
of  the  many  days  he  contributed  in  years 
past  attempting  to  unravel  the  problems 
in  amateur  competition  both  in  this 
coimtry  and  abroad. 

The  pending  bill  would  not  solve  the 
problem  of  boxing,  and  would  not  solve 
the  problem  the  Senatar  from  Washing- 
ton is  attempting  to  solve:  namely.  How- 
can  the  United  States  field  an  Olympic 
team  that  will  win  all  the  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  EHVIN.  This  is  a  most  peculiar 
bill  in  that  it  imdertakes.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  said,  to  bring  orga- 
nized baseball  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Then,  after  having  brought  them  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  it  would  proceed  to 
take  them  out  from  under  the  antitrust 
laws  in  most  of  the  important  ■  spects 
of  tlieir  commercial  affairs. 

This  country  was  supposed  to  be 
fotinded  upon  freedom.  One  of  the  as- 
pects of  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  con- 
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tract.  Under  the  existing  law,  we  have 
freedom  of  contract.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  used  to  say 
that  one  of  the  liberties  granted  to 
Americans  by  the  fifth  amendment  was 
the  right  to  engage  in  freedom  of  con- 
tract, and  that  one  of  the  freedoms  pro- 
tected against  impairment  by  the  States 
by  the  provijions  of  the  14th  amend- 
nient^to  the  effect  that  no  person 
should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law — 
was  the  right  of  freedom  of  contract. 

The  pending  bill  would  not  affect  those 
freedoms  as  to  lawyers.  Lawjers  would 
still  have  the  right  to  make  free  con- 
ti-acts  and  to  sell  their  legal  services  for 
what  they  were  worth.  The  same  thing 
would  apply  to  doctors,  businessmen,  and 
wage  earners. 

But  the  bill  proposes  to  rob  every  man 
ui  America  who  possesses  skill  in  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  or  hockey  of 
the  right  to  sell  his  skill  to  the  highest 
bidder  on  a  free  market  and  negotiate 
a  contract  with  anybody  who  desires  to 
purchase  his  athletic  skill. 

The  pending  bill  would  authorize  pro- 
fessional baseball,  football,  basketball, 
and  hockey  clubs  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment under  which  persons  possessing  skill 
of  an  athletic  nature  in  the  field  in  which 
they  were  engaged  for  the  purpose  of 
malting  money  could  be  allocated  among 
themselves,  by  an  agreement  made  by 
them,  in  the  absence  of  the  persons  to 
be  affected  by  the  agipemc-nt  and  with- 
out their  knowledge,  and  consent  Only 
one  team  could  negotiate  a  contract  with 
a  particular  person. 

A  college  boy,  possesdng  skill  In  base- 
ball, would  have  his  rl?ht  to  negotiate  a 
free  contract  on  a  free  market  and  sell 
his  skill  to  the  highest  bidder  denied  him 
by  an  ag^reeraent  made  by'  tlie  persons 
engaged  in  baseball  for  a  profit. 

Under  this  agreement,  only  one  team 
could  be  permitted  to  negotiate  with  the 
boy.  He  Would  have  to  sign  a  contract 
with  that  team  or  be  derued  the  right  to 
engage  in  baseball  as  a  profession  for  a 
livelihood. 

My  amendment,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  committee — by  a  narrow  margin,  I 
confess^would  provide  that  those  wlio 
are  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  in 
their  moneymaking  activities  by  this  bill 
could  not  adopt  an  agreement  that  would 
be  applicable  to  college  students  until  the 
students  had  completed  their  4  years  or 
had  played  the  last  collegiate  game  In  the 
sport  in  which  their  skill  lay. 

It  was  said  by  those  who  advocate  the 
bill — and  I  am  not  referring  necessarily 
to  Senators,  but  to  the  lobbyists  for  the 
bill,  that  the  bill  would  prevent  a  pro- 
fessional baseball  team  from  signing  a 
college  player.  There  Is  no  subtance  to 
that  claim. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  wotJd  be 
to  provide  that  students  would  still  have 
the  same  riglits  that  they  have  under  the 
existing  law:  and.  while  the  bill  would 
exempt  professional  spoits  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  my  amendment  would  exempt 
college  players  from  a  draft  during  the 
time  they  were  pursuing  their  education 

There  is  nothirig  contained  In  my 
amendment  which  would  prevent  any 


professional  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
or  hockey  team  from  signing  up  any  col- 
lege player  it  wished  to  sign. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  a 
college  player  possessing  athletic  skill 
could  sign  with  any  team  that  would  sign 
lum.  could  negotiate  with  every  team  en- 
gaged in  the  sport  in  which  his  skill  lay. 
and  could  seU  his  skill  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  highest  value  of  civilization  is 
freedom.  By  this  amendment  I  seek  to 
preserve  freedom  of  contract  for  the 
benefit  of  college  students  who  possess 
athletic  skill  until  these  students  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  their  edu- 
cation. 

I  am  confident  that  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
amendment  will  suffice  to  silence  any  ob- 
jection which  may  have  arisen  because 
of  misinformation, 

S.  950  would  provide  exemptions  from 
Che  antitrust  laws  for  professional 
sports — exemptions  which  no  other  busi- 
ness. In  the  country  enjoys,  I  am  aware 
of  tlie  fact  that  it  is  claimed  that  such 
exemptions  are  necessary  if  a  high  level 
of  competition  in  sports  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

One  of  these  exemptions  given  to  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball  and  hockey,  is 
the  right  for  the  clubs  to  meet  and  de- 
cide among  themselves  that  only  one 
team  has  the  right  to  negotiate  with  an 
individual.  As  one  sportswriter  has  said, 
this  is  like  the  newspaper  profession 
deciding  that  a  college  journalism  gradu- 
ate could  either  work  for  the  newspaper 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  at  the  salary  of- 
fered, or  not  work  at  all.  This,  of  course, 
is  done  so  that  bonuses  and  other  in- 
ducements which  the  professionals  offer 
for  talent  may  be  kept  at  a  minimum 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  question- 
able practice  may  be  generally,  it  is  my 
strong  opinion  that  boys  in  college  who 
give  up  their  education  to  play  as  pro- 
fessionals should  have  the  opportunity 
to  negotiate  with  all  teams  in  order  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  most  attractive 
offer.  Therefore.  I  Introduced  an 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  would  withdraw  the 
antitrust  exemption  allowing  exclusive 
rights  to  negotiate  with  college  players 
during  their  4  years  of  school. 

My  amendment  in  no  way  would  pro- 
hibit teams  from  signing  college  players; 
rather,  it  woiUd  prohibit  the  profes- 
sionals from  agreeing  that  only  one  team 
participating  In  a  sport  would  have  the 
right  to  negotiate  with  a  player.  Its  sole 
purpo.se  is  to  insure  freedom  of  contract 
to  those  who  give  up  their  general  educa- 
tion In  order  to  enter  the  business  of  pro- 
fessional sports.  This  amendment  has 
the.  support  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  many  of  the  col- 
leges of  this  country.  In  North  Carolina 
alone,  three  universities  and  two  colleges 
have  endorsed  the  amendment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  National  High  School  Federa- 
tion has  endorsed  this  proposal. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  why 
the  colleges  are  supporting  this  amend- 
ment since  it  would  not  prohibit  the  stu- 
dent from  signing  a  freely  negotiator 
contract.  The  answer,  of  course.  Is  their 
concern  for  their  students.    They  are 


more  aware  than  any  of  us  of  the  injus- 
tice of  third  parties  imposing  upon  col- 
legians a  denial  of  bargaining  riehts. 
Also,  many  are  appalled  at  the  pressures 
which  a  professional  baseball  t«am 
brings  to  bear  when  that  team  knows  it 
mvtst  sign  a  boy  within  6  months  or  lose 
the  rights  to  negotiate  with  him  forever. 

Although  the  amendment  would  apply 
to  professional  baseball,  football,  hockey, 
and  basketball,  baseball  is  the  only  pro- 
fessional sport  which  has  expressed  to 
me  any  opposition  to  my  amendment. 
This  is  because  football  and  basketball, 
under  their  own  league  rules,  forbid  the 
drafting  of  boys  prior  to  completion  of 
their  college  eligibility,  Ba.sebaU.  on  the 
other  hand,  drafts  players  after  their 
sophomore  year. 

While  the  football  draft  is  limited  to 
each  league,  and  there  is  competition 
among  the  teams  in  the  National,  Amer- 
ican, and  Canadian  Football  Leagues  for 
the  services  of  players,  major  league 
baseball  and  its  common  draft  consti- 
tute a  total  monopoly  to  the  boy  who 
wishes  to  play  professionally. 

If  the  Los  Angeles  Angels  draft  a  North 
Carolina  boy,  that  athlete  must  either 
move  3.000  mUes  and  play  for  the  salary 
offered,  or  he  must  sit  and  wait  6  months. 
hoping  that  another  club  with  a  more 
attractive  offer  will  draft  him. 

That  is  according  to  the  present  prac- 
tice, which  the  bill  would  legalize,  despite 
our  boast  that  this  country  believes  in 
freedom. 

Baseball  claims  that  this  system  is 
necessary  to  maintain  competition  and 
assist  the  second  division  teams.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  money  which  basetiaU 
saves  is  purely  secondary.  TWs,  of 
course,  is  nonsense. 

For  50  years,  I  have  followed  profes- 
sional baseball:  and  the  lack  of  a  draft 
system  imtil  1965  never  dampened  my  in- 
terest. Competition  has  always  been 
keen  In  the  National  League  without  the 
draft,  In  the  .'American  League,  there 
has  Indeed  been  some  evidence  of  New 
York  Yankee  domination:  and  I  have 
grown  used  to  Yankee  domination  in 
baseball  as  well  as  politics.  However,  the 
two  teams  wlio  finished  iiexl  to  last  and 
last  In  the  American  League  last  year. 
Washington  and  Kansas  City,  both  voted 
against  the  draft.  Both  these  teams  who 
need  new  talent  so  much,  want  to  bid 
for  every  promising  star — not  Just  the 
1  in  20  that  the  draft  allows  them.  Also. 
It  Is  Ironic  that  a  draft  would  be  in- 
stituted in  the  year  that  the  Yankees 
finally  crumbled — now  mired  m  sixth 
place — having  lost  as  many  games  as 
they  have  won. 

It  is.  therefore,  clear  that  the  true  rea- 
son and  only  reason  for  the  institution  of 
a  draft  after  many  long  years  without  It. 
Is  the  pocketbooks  of  the  owners, 

A  moment  ago  I  asked  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  how 
my  amendment  would  affect  the  so- 
called  scholarship  program  instituted  by 
some  professional  baseball  teams.  That 
charge  has  been  made  and  nobody  ha.*; 
given  me  an  answer  as  to  how  the  amend- 
ment would  affect  it,  and  I  challenge 
the  assertion  that  this  amendment  would 
affect  It  In  any  degree. 
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Baseball  Itself  claims,  or  asserts,  that 
this  amendment  would  somehow  dam- 
HKe  the  admirable  scholarship  program 
under  which  a  high  school  or  col- 
lege student  who  signs  a  professional 
contract  is  given  college  tuition  by  the 
club  who  signs  him.  This  scholarship 
program  was  in  effect  several  years  prior 
to  this  year's  draft,  the  first  in  ba.seball 
histor>-.  and  there  is  absolutely  notliing 
in  the  amexiciment  which  would  pievent 
'its  cominuation.  If  a  boy  has  the  desire 
and  intellectual  curiosity  to  complete  his 
education  a  little  at  the  time  during 
those  periods  of  vacation  he  i.s  allowed 
from  Iris  pxofossion.  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended. However,  this  would  be  a  rare 
individual,  for  the  season  runs  from 
spring  training  to  late  September  and 
even  October.  During  the  winter 
months  professional  rookie  league.?  are 
maintained  by  the  majors  in  Florida  spe- 
cifically for  the  young  players  of  college 
age.  And.  as  I  shall  point  out  in  more 
detail  in  a  moment,  most  boys  who  leave 
college  to  play  professionally,  never  re- 
turn, despite  the  scholarship  program. 

Recently  I  have  been  asked  why  the 
special  attention  to  the  college  student. 
l!i  these  days  of  annual  bills  appropriat- 
ing more  and  more  for  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education,  at  a  lime  when  we  all 
rcahze  that  education  is  important  not 
only  for  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Individual,  but  also  to  the  future  of  tlie 
Nation,  the  answer  should  be  clear.  It 
is  Inconceivable  that  we  would  enact  leg- 
islation which  the  colleges  feel  encour- 
ages young  men  to  give  up  their  educa- 
tion during  the  same  session  of  Congress 
we  give  raiassive  aid  to  the  same  colleges. 
But  if  we  are  to  enact  such  legislation, 
let  us  make  certain  we  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  contract  for  those  who  leave 
college. 

Studies  have  shown  that  a  college 
education  is  worth  SIOO.OOO  in  lifetime 
earnings  to  the  individual.  Studies  have 
also  shown  that  while  fewer  than  5  per- 
cent of  those  who  ieave  college  to  play 
professional  baseball  ever  reach  the 
major  leagues  and  have  a  meaningful 
baseball  career,  more  than  two-thirds 
never  return  to  finish  their  education.  It 
is  my  strong  opinion  that  when  a  college 
student  gives  up  so  much  for  so  little 
to  enter  professional  ba.seball,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  grant  him  the  freedom  to 
contract  and  seek  the  best  offer. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  amendment 
be  adopted 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  iteins  be  in- 
serted at  this  r>olnt  in  the  Record:  "A 
Simimary  of  Intercollegiate  Baseball  and 
Its  Relationship  to  ProfessionaJ^Base- 
ball."  and  the  article.  ■■Bar»ball  Still 
Thinks  First  of  Itself"  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal.  June  9,  1965,  and  the 
article.  "Smell  Detected  in  Pro  Football" 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  17. 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Summary    or    a    Stitdt    of    Intekcollegiate 

BA.scsALt   AND   Its   Relationship   to   Pro- 

FES510>fAL  BASE8.MJ. 

INTRODUCTION 

Tile  Information  contained  in  tills  siun- 
mary  waa  obtained  from  surveys  conducted 


by  the  American  Association  of  College  Base- 
ball Coaches  (AACBCl  and  the  National 
Collegiate  Atliletic  Association  (NCAA).  It 
not  only  affords  a  comparison  of  college  bose- 
b.-ill  and  professional  baseball,  but  it  factu- 
ully  weighs  the  merits  of  a  studeni-athlete 
forgoing  tt  college  education  for  the  un- 
certainties of  a  career  in  professional  baseball. 

It  Is  heartening  to  those  identified  with  or 
interested  In  college  athletics  to  observe  the 
growth  of  basebaU  as  an  intercollegiate  sport. 
The  expansion  is  occurring  at  a  time  when 
professional  baseball  is  confronted  with  the 
thlftlng  of  franchises  to  stimulate  interest 
and  the  deterioration  of  its  minor  league 
system 

Those  wlio  ate  Impressed  by  the  payment 
of  super  honutes  to  a  comparatively  few 
prospects  shouQ  be  sobered  somewhat  by  the 
facts  m  this  report  as  to  what  happens  to  the 
vast  majority  of  siudent-atlaletes  wlio  at- 
tempt a  professional  baseball  career  in  pref- 
erence to  a  college  education. 

PARTICIPATION 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  member  institu- 
tions of  the  NCAA  sponsored  baseball  on  an 
intercoileglatc  basis  during  the  I9S7  season. 
Tills  represents  gn  Increase  of  6  percent  over 
1954  when  86  percent  of  the  NCAA  member- 
ship conducted  IntercoUeglHte  biigeb.ill.  The 
■133  p.irticlpatlng  NCAA  member  institutions 
provide  equipment,  facilities,  coaching  and 
competition  for  more  than  15,000  student- 
athletes. 

PROFESSIONAL    nAS£B,lt,L 

In  1953.  36  minor  leagues  of  all  classifica- 
tions finished  the  season.  In  the  spring  of 
1958.  24  minor  leagues  (a  decrease  of  33  per- 
cent from  the .1953  figure)  started  the  sen- 
.son.  As  of  last  month  (August),  the  same 
24  leagues  Involving  173  clubs  were  in 
operation. 

The  total  number  of  players  In  profes- 
sional baseball  in  1958.  Including  the  400  in 
the  major  leagues,  is  less  than  4,000. 

FACILITIES 

NCAA  colleges  and  universities  provided 
448  rirst-cla.sB  diamonds  in  1954.  A  survey  of 
1957  facilities  shows  that  NCAA  members 
have  562  baseball  fields.  In  3  years,  the  aver- 
age per  Institution  has  Increased  from  1.09 
to  1.27.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  fields 
arc  cared  for  by  the  regular  building  and 
grounds  departments  of  tne  Institutions  and 
are  complemented  by  ample  dressing  rooms 
and  locker  space. 

CONTESTS 

Further  testimony  to  intercollegiate  b^-.-ie- 
baU's  growth  Is  the  fact  that  In  1057.  NC.4A 
member  universities  and  colleges  played 
10.950  games.  In  1954.  NCAA  institutions 
reported  8.944  games.  This  represents  an 
average  Increase  of  more  than  3  games  per 
institution — 1957:  an  average  of  24.8  giunes: 
1934:  an  average  of  21.7  games  per  college. 

COACHINO 

More  than  850  coaches  are  employed  at  the 
433  NCAA  members  which  conduct  inter- 
collegiate baseball  for  15.000  student- 
athletes.  Over  85  percent  of  these  coaches 
are  employed  on  a  full-time  basis. 

FINANCES 

The  Nation's  colleges  have  a  multimlllton 
dollar  investment  In  tHisebaii.  considering 
only  equipment  and  real  estate  value.  In 
addition,  the  NCAA  membership  anuiLilly 
spends  more  than  ^.S  million  on  the  sport. 

CHANCE  OF  SUCCESS  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
BASEBALL 

This  study  included  a  sampling  of  college 
baseball  players  (403)  who  signed  profes- 
sional baseball  contracts  during  the  1947-57 
period. 

Of  the  403  college  players,  20  (4.96  percent) 
were  playing  in  the  major  leagues  In  1967. 
Of  the  20,  12  signed  bonus  contracts  and 
s  were  nonbonus  players. 


The  survey  results  clearly  Indicate  that 
unless  a  college  student-athlete  is  consid- 
ered talented  enough  to  merit  a  substantial 
bonus  contract  or  at  least  Is  signed  to  a 
major  league  contract,  he  has  a  slight  chance 
of  eventually  reaching  the  major  leagues 

A  total  of  224  (S5  6  percent  of  403  i  signed 
class  B  or  lower  clataiilcatlon  contracts.  Not 
one  reached  the  majors:  In  fact,  168  or  75 
percent  dropped  out  of  professional  baseball 
before  progressing  beyond  the  classlllcation 
In  which  they  signed.  Only  4  of  the  rc- 
miiinlng  56  (1.7  percent  of  the  original  224  i 
progressed  as  far  .as  AAA, 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  the  reniuln- 
iDg  179  who  signed  class  A  contracts  or  bel- 
ter. 99  were  seniors.  43  Juniors,  14  sopho- 
mores. 1!)  fre.Hhinen  There  were  four  whose 
closses  were  not  specified.  This  Indicates 
that  the  longer  a  student  remained  In  school 
the  more  valuable  he  became.  Prom  this 
group  came  the  20  major  leagi  ;  'layers:  ie  , 
11.2  percent  of  the  179  achieved  their  goal. 

The  survey  also  disclosed  that  the  athlete 
who  signs  I',  nonbonus  contract  has  n  50  lo 
1  chance  of  reaching  the  majors  If  he  signs 
a  major  league  contract;  from  an  A  to  AA.A 
contract  his  chances  ore  approximately  400 
to  1:  as  Indicated,  his  chances  are  nil  if  he 
becomes  a  party  to  a  class  B,  C,  or  D  contract. 
A  college  product  who  signs  a  bonus  con- 
tract has  a  4-to-l  chance  of  reaching  the 
majors.  Forty-seven  of  the  403  players 
(11.7  percent)  received  bonuses  to  sign. 
Twelve  (25.5  percent  of  47)  were  In  the  majOr 
leagues  In  1957:  22  (46  8  percent)  were  out 
of  baseball  and  14  were  scattered  between 
Class  AAA  and  class  B  teams. 

VALUE  OF  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

In  1954-55,  30  percent  of  college-age  boys 
i.nd  (trls  in  this  Nnllon  attended  college 
The  educational  statisticians  predict  that  as 
of  1971-72,  50  percent  of  college-age  young 
people  will  seek  higher  education. 

The  survey  shows  that  81  percent  of  col- 
lege freshmen  and  77  percent  of  sophomores 
signing  professional  contracts  withdraw  per- 
manently from  college,  thus  .sacrificing  their 
education  for  a  highly  speculative  career  In 
baseball. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  college  educa- 
tion Is  valued  In  excess  of  SIOO.OOO.  This  Is 
based  on  a  survey  which  shows  that  the 
average  college  graduate  earns  88  percent 
more  than  the  average  high  school  grad- 
uate— or  a  total  of  more  than  8100,000  dur- 
ing a  lifetime. 

The  value  of  a  college  education  can  only 
Increase. 


|Prom  the  Milwaukee  iWls  )   Journal. 

June  0.  19651 

Baseball  Still  Thinks  First  of  Itself 

(By  Oliver  E.  Kuechle) 

Why  can't  baseball  leave  kids  still  In  school 
alone?  Why  must  it  tempt  them  with  bonus 
money  not  to  go  to  school?  The  free  agent 
draft,  introduced  at  a  joint  major  league 
meeting  In  New  York  Tuesday,  may  one  day 
save  baseball  from  Its  wild,  ruinous  bidding 
of  the  past,  although  this  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  once  more  It  places  its  own  selfish 
welfare  above  the  welfare  of  the  boy. 

Of  the  first  20  young  men  dratted  Tuesday, 
and  these  are  the  men  baseball  under  Its 
rules  of  the  draft  must  sign  to  major  league 
contracts.  15  were  17  or  18  year  olds  who  had 
just  received  their  high  school  diplomas,  4 
others  were  18  or  19  year  olds  who  had  just 
completed  their  sophomore  year  In  college 
and  1  was  a  21  year  old  who  liad  Just  com- 
pleted his  Junior  year. 

Why  Interrupt  education?  Baseball  Is  not 
that  important  except  to  Itself. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Admittedly,  not  all  of  the  high  school  boys 
picked rfnere  of  college  timber  or  were  even 
of  a  mind  to  continue  on  to  college,  and  If 
baseball  approaches  such  boys  there  can  be 
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no  quarrel.  A  Job  In  baseball  with  a  bonus 
18  better  than  a  Job  porKlng  cars  with  no 
bonus  Admittedly,  a  high  school  boy  who 
wants  to  go  on  may  still  say  "no"  to  the 
game's  bl.indSshments  although  only  a  boy 
with  his  feet  on  the  ground  lor  a  parent) 
can  say  the  "no"  to  a  .5100.000  bonus.  Ad- 
mittedly a  higher  education,  by  itself,  does 
not  guarantee  a  richer,  fuller,  and  better 
adult  life  although  there  are  very  interest- 
ing statistics  on  this. 

In  principal,  though,  baseball's  tempta- 
tions are  stUl  WTong.  You  don't  interrupt 
a  boy's  education  for  a  game  In  a  day  when 
education  has  come  to  mean  more  than  ever, 
when  a  bov  wllhoiit  educitlon  often  has  two 
strike.";  on  him  In  later  lite,  you  don't  lure 
him  from  the  classroom. 

And  baseball  indiscriminately  tries  to. 

NOT    BO 

The  itrgument  is  often  advanced:  "Let  the 
kid  take  the  money  It's  hard  to  come  by. 
He  c:ui  always  go  back  to  school." 

II  is  an  argument  insidiously  false.  The 
facte  don't  support  it  at  all 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion made  a  study  a  lew  years  ago  of  college 
boys  who  interrupted  their  education  to  go 
Into  basebaU.  Know  how  many  never  re- 
turned to  school  whatever  their  intention? 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  college  frestimen 
nevc-r  did  and  77  percent  of  the  coUege  soph- 
omores. They  were  through  with  formal 
education. 

In  the  same  study,  the  NCAA  sought  to 
letirn  what  success  in  baseball  awaits  the 
college  boy  who  in  the  period  from  1947 
through  1957.  chose  to  c.o  into  baseball.  Less 
th^in  6  percent  .stuck  in  the  big  leagues^ 
4  96  percent  to  be  exact. 

WKT7 

There  comes  to  mind  here  what  both  Joe 
DlMaggio  and  Ted  Williams  sepiirately  said 
after  their  playing  days  were  over.  "If  I  had 
to  do  It  over."  each  observed  in  eftect.  "I 
would  get  an  education  first  and  play  base- 
ball later  " 

Each  quit  school  to  play  baseball.  Each 
became  a  -superstar.  Each  has  financial  se- 
curity today.  But  each  also  obviously  feels 
an  adult  void. 

The  overage  bonus  baby,  today,  after  a 
little  flurry  perhaps,  winds  up  In  the  dwin- 
dling minors.  And  the  average  bonus  baby 
finds  that  what  once  was  held  up  so  tempt- 
ingly to  him  shrinks  unbelievr.bly  fast  after 
taxes. 

Why  can't  baseball  leave  kids  alone  until 
their  college  years  are  over  or  they  have 
flunked? 


(From    the   Washington    (DC.)    Post.   Aug. 
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SHELL  DETECTED  IN  PRO  FOOTBALL 

(By  Fed  Smith) 

Nrw  York,  August  16 — Stanley  Frank,  who 
used  to  be  a  newspaperman  himself,  has  a 
piece  In  the  September  issue  of  True  called 
"The  Dirtiest  Scandal -in  Sports."  The  situa- 
tion he  describes  has  not  been  a  public  scan- 
dal because  the  public  hasn't  been  aware  of 
it.  But  the  tales  he  tells  are  scandalotis  and 
they  are  dirty.    They  are  also  true. 

TTie  piece  describes  some  of  the  methods 
used  last  fail  by  professional  football  clubs 
competing  for  the  services  of  top  college  play- 
ers. 

Somebody  knows  about  the  pros  violating 
their  own  rules  and  breaking  promises  to  the 
colleges  by  signing  undergraduates  secretly 
before  they  were  through  with  amateur  com- 
petition. Nobody  got  wildly  excited  about 
it,  except  the  coaches  and  athletic  directors 
of  schools  directly  affected,  because  It  was 
common  knowledge  that  this  sort  of  cheating 
had  been  going  on  for  years,  even  back  In  the 
days  when  the  National  League  had  the  field 
to  Itself  and  didn't  have  to  bid  against 
another  league. 


The  scandalous  tales  concern  the  cases 
where  booze  and  broads  were  used  as  bait 
to  trap  college  boys  into  compromising  posi- 
tions where  tli^  could  be  biaclcmailed  into 
signing  contracts 

All  last  winter,  the  football  grapevine 
brought  stories  of  cloak-and-dagger  opera- 
tions as  the  National  League  and  American 
League  competed  for  talent.  Stanley  Prank 
retells  a  number  of  these  yams,  perhaps  de- 
liberately mixing  details  of  some  cases  to  pro- 
tect the  young  men  Involved. 

At  best,  the  stories  tell  about  kids  being 
snatched  off  campuses  and  held  IncommuiU- 
cado  in  motels  untU  they  have  been  drafted 
and  signed. 

At  worst,  they  tell  of  Instances  Where  boys 
were  primed  with  liquor  and  housed  with 
accommodating  ladies  until,  at  some  hour 
like  4  a.m..  they  would  be  Invited  under 
threat  of  exposure  to  accept  an  offer  from 
a  pro  team. 

Befuddled  by  grog  and  burdened  by  an 
uneasy  conscience,  a  young  man  does  not 
necessarily  make  the  best  deal  he  can  for  his 
services. 

One  story,  ot  least,  has  a  happy  ending. 
A  kid  who  had  been  trapped  got  back  to  col- 
lege, found  out  how  much  more  a  teammate 
was  getting  from  the  other  league,  and  hired 
a  lawyer.  The  pro  team  that  had  collared 
htm  quickly  upped  the  price  rather  than  let 
the  truth  be  told  In  court. 

These  tales  have  been  kicked  around  so 
freely  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  they  have 
failed  to  reach  the  ears  of  Pete  RozcUe  and 
Joe  Fobs.  Up  to  now.  however,  neither  the 
commissioner  of  the  National  League  nor  the 
commissioner  of  the  American  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  situation  publicly. 

They're  going  to  have  to  take  cognizance 
of  it,  for  without  firm  action  upstairs,  con- 
ditions are  going  to  get  worse.  The  Inter- 
league  war  has  escalated,  as  the  political 
Wilters  say,  into  total  war.  If  the  struggle 
goes  on,  the  belligerents  will  find  new  and 
dirtier  ways  to  operate. 

It  Is  a  sorry  situation,  sorriest  because  It 
need  not  exist.  There  Is  no  reason  except 
for  the  stubbornness  of  a  few  men  why  two 
leagues  cannot  coexist  peacefully  in  this 
country,  cheating  only  a  little  for  the  fun 
of  it. 

Human  nature  isn't  going  to  change. 
Either  these  guys  make  peace,  or  they  buy 
themselves  a  scandal  that  will  make  a  few 
bets  by  a  few  players  look  like  good,  clean 
fun  at  a  Boy  Scout's  Jamboree 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  only  three  arguments  made 
against  my  amendment.  One  was  that 
it  would  prevent  professional  teams  from 
signing  a  college  player.  I  think  I  have 
demonstrated  by  my  ars^uraent  that 
that  argument  is  totally  lacking  in  sub- 
stance. The  only  thing  my  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  assure  college  play- 
ers during  their  continuance  in  college 
of  the  right  to  sell  their  services  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  cash  and  to  negotiate 
with  each  business  employing  profes- 
sional players. 

As  to  the  argument  about  the  profes- 
sional scholarship  system,  I  think  I  have 
fully  answered  it. 

The  third  objection  is  that  the  amend- 
ment applies  to  college  players,  and  not 
to  high  school  players.  It  is  a  peculiar 
thing  that  Senators  who  oppose  the  ap- 
plication of  the  amendment  to  college 
students  are  concerned  about  the  failure 
to  include  high  school  students.  For 
their  information,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  I  will  send  to  the  desk  another 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  include  high 
school  players  as  well. 


Those  who  are  engaged  in  operating 
professional  teams  undoubtedly  regard 
them  as  sports,  but  they  are  not  engaged 
in  altruistic  operations;  they^  are  en- 
gaged in  moneymaking  operations.  1 
respectfully  submit  that  we  ought  to  see 
to  it  that  the  college  players  retain  the 
freedom  of  contract  which  belongs  to  all 
other  Americans,  at  least  while  they  re- 
main in  college.  If  teams  wish  to  have 
a  draft,  let  them  draft  under  this  bill 
after  the  boys  have  completed  their  edu- 
fation.  Or.  if  they  aie  not  willing  to 
negotiate  for  the  boys  on  the  free  mar- 
ket, let  us  allow  a  boy  to  get  the  highest 
price  he  can  get  for  -his  skill. 

Before  closing  discussion  on  the 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
present  to  order  them. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  friend  from 
Michigan  that  he  will  join  with  me  in 
such  a  request.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
1  will  Join  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair ' .  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin). 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
reluctantly.  It  is  not  often  that  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  and  I  find 
ourselves  at  a  different  point  of  view  in 
a  matter  of  this  idnd.  There  are  few- 
issues  of  any  kind  on  which  we  differ. 
However,  in  this  instance  I  believe  there 
are  sound  re.isons  why  we  should  not  go 
along  with  the  Ervin  amendment  and 
why  it  should  be  rejected. 

I  start  by  saying  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  exempt  certain  aspects,  spe- 
cifically including  the  "Reserve  Clause 
and  Drafting  of  Players "  of  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  baseball, 
basketball,  football,  and  hockey,  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

We  know  the  history  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  Briefly,  in  1953,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Toolson  case 
followed  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1922,  which  held  that  baseball  was  in 
effect,  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
However,  in  1957  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Radovic  against  National  Football  League 
ruled  that  professional  football  was  "sub- 
ject to  the  antitrust  laws,  thus  placing 
professional  basketball  and  professional 
hockey  under  the  antitru.st  laws.  Be- 
ginning with  1957  a  series  of  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  tlie  Hou.se 
ot  Representatives  to  exempt  profes- 
sional football,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
hockey  from  certain  aspects  of  the  anti- 
trust law.s:  nsme'.y.  the  draft  system,  the 
reserve  clause,  geographic  areas,  and 
preservation  of  public  confidence  in  the 
honesty  of  sports  contests.  Also  in- 
cluded was  a  provision  to  exempt  pro. 
fessional  team  sports  from  antitrust  laws 
in  negotiating  television  contracts  by  the 
respective  leagues- 

This  year  S.  950  was  introduced  on 
February  2.  1965.  and  I  was  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen]  had  sQgges'.ed  an 
amendment  to  S.  950  which  would  have 
put  into  the  bill  the  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations enacted  by  professional  football 
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rules  which  would  have  prohibited  pro- 
fessional football  from  signing  a  college 
football  player  to  a  professional  football 
contract  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
college  football  season  during  the  fourth 
,  year  of  matriculation  in  college.  He 
specifically  left  out  professional  base- 
ball, basketball,  and  hockey  because  their 
systems  of  drafting  players  are  such  that 
to  include  them  in  the  amendment  might 
seriously  damage  the  drafting  of  players. 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  fMr.  Ervin]  introduced 
an  amendment  approved  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  which  would  go  to  all 
four  professional  sports,  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  and  hockey. 

I  have  been  receiving  calls  from  staffs 
of  various  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
college  and  university  athletic  staffs  as 
to  the  confusion  as  to  the  impact  of  the 
Ervin  amendment  on  the  profe.'^ional 
team  sports  bill 

College  football  coaches  and  athletic 
directors  have  been  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  Ervin  amendment  because  they 
believe  it  would  prohibit  raiding  of  col- 
lege football  players  whereas  Senator 
Ervin's  letter  clearly  states  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment  is  to  protect  a  col- 
lege baseball  player — who  may  also  play 
football  or  other  college  sports — by  en- 
abling him  to  negotiate  with  more  than 
one  major  league  baseball  team  prior  tD 
his  completion  of  his  coUegiate  athletic 
career.  The  present  major  league  free 
agent  draft  requires  that  the  drafted 
college  player  negotiate  with  only  the 
team  that  drafted  him  and  if  the  terms 
are  not  acceptable,  he  would  then  be  sulj- 
jected  to  a  free  agent  draft  6  months 
later. 

The  meaning  of  this  Is  that  Senator 
Ervin's  amendment  would  encourage 
college  baseball  players  who  may  also 
be  competing  in  other  collegiate  sports 
to  leave  college  and  enter  professional 
baseball  in  his  f^rst,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  year  of  college  matriculation.  In 
this  event,  definitely  that  player  would 
be  last  to  the  college  football  team  or 
other  college  sports  for  the  balance  of 
his  collegiate  career. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  Dlrksen  amendment 
was  to  prohibit  the  raiding  of  college 
football  players,  primarily  when  In  the 
past  few  years,  the  National  Football 
League  and  the  American  Football 
League  were  trying  to  outbid  each  other 
in  obtaining  the  best  college  football 
players  Since  the  Ervin  amendment 
does  not  prohibit  the  raiding  of  col- 
legiate football  players  and  other  col- 
legiate athletes  but  is  only  Intended  to 
nullify  the  major  league  free  agent  draft, 
this  amendment  would  be  inappropriate 
to  meet  the  requests  of  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  and  the  col- 
legiate football  coaches  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  raiding  of  their  college 
players. 

Recently,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  wrote  a  letter  to 
all  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  to  aU  Members  of  the  Senate,  it  I 
remember  correctly,  in  which  he  set  out 
the  position  of  his  amendment  which  he 
eloquently  restated  just  a  moment  ago. 


However.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  this  particular  wording  in  the  Sen- 
ator's letter: 

One  of  tlieiie  exemptious  given  to  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  and  hockey,  la  the  rlglit 
for  the  teams  to  meet  and  decide  among 
themselves  that  only  one  team  has  the  rig.nt 
to  negotiate  with  an  Individual.  This,  of 
course.  Is  done  so  that  bonuses  and  other 
inducements  which  the  professionals  offer 
for  talent  may  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  It  Is 
also  claimed  that  this  action  In  restraint  of 
trade  helps  even  out  the  chances  of  various 
teiims  which  compete  In  a  sport. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  practice  may 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  page  338  of  the  printed  hearings,  Tues- 
day, February  22.  1B58,  William  Howton.  star 
player  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Football  League  Play- 
ers Association,  statecL  and  I  quote: 

"I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  committee  as  representative  of 
the  players  association,  to  present  our  views 
regarding  the  problems  of  antitrust  laws 
as  related  to  professional  team  sports. 
"After  much  thought  and  careful  consld- 
,_  ,,  -  -      eratlon  we  of  the  players  association  realize 

be  generally,  it  Is  my  strong  opinion  that  that  due  to  the  unique  and  somewhat  pe- 
boys  in  college  who  give  up  their  education  cullar  aspects  In  the  operation  of  profes- 
to  play  as  profes.slonals  should  have  the  op-  slonal  team  sports,  that  the  clubowners/are 
portunlty  to  negotiate  with  all  teams  In  order  vtUnerable  to  antitrust  attacks 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  most  attractive 


offer.  Therefore,  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment, adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  would  withdraw  the  antitrust  exemp- 
tion allowing  exclusive  rights  to  negotiate 
with  college  players  during  their  4  years  of 
college.  My  amendment  in  no  way  prohibits 
teams  from  signing  college  players;  raliher, 
it  prohibits  the  professionals  from  agreeing 
that  not  but  one  team  participating  in  o 
sport  has  the  right  to  negotiate  wlh  a  player. 
Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  Insure  freedom  of 
contract  to  those  who  give  up  their  general 
education  In  order  to  enter  the  business  of 
professional  sports.  This  provision  has  the 
support  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  and  a  great  many  of  the  colleges 
of  this  country. 

Because  my  amendment  has  been  widely 
misinterpreted,  I  felt  this  letter  of  clarlftca- 
tion  would  be  helpful.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
you  will  give  It  your  careful  consideration 
and  will  vote  to  retain  It. 

After  reciting  some  of  the  background 
and  history  and  necessity  for  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
goes  on  to  say: 

Therefore.  I  introduced  an  amendment, 
adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 


would  withdraw  the  antitrust  exemption  .  table? 
allowing  exclusU-e  rights  to  negotiate  with 
college  players  during  ;helr  4  years  of  col- 
lege. My  amendment  in  no  way  prohibits 
teams  from  signing  college  players;  rather,  it 
prohibits  the  professionals  from  agreeing 
that  not  but  one  team  participating  in  a 
sport  has  the  right  to  negotiate  with  a  player. 
Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  Insure  freedom  of  con- 
tract to  those  who  give  up  their  general  edu- 
cation In  order  to  enter  the  business  of  pro- 
fessional sports. 


"We  feel  that  some  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  partially  relieve  the  club  owners 
from  their  present  position.  That  is  to  say, 
for  the  good  of  professional  team  sports  as 
a  whole,  legal  prlvlleje  should  be  allowed 
concerning  the  player  draft  and  reserve 
clause,  with  which  this  committee  Is  no 
doubt  very  familiar." 

He  stated  further   (p.  329) : 

"We  recognize  the  player  draft  and  re- 
serve clause  actually  puts  us  In  an  adverse 
bargaining  position  with  our  clubs,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  sport  we  are  happy  to  go 
along  with  the  relaxation  of  laws  pertaining 
to  them  since  they  are  beneflclsl  to  all. 
Otherwise  successful  te.ims  would  dominate 
the  game  and  the  weaker  ones  would  die  on 
the  vine." 

On  page  331.  he  stated  further: 

"Mr.  Dmon,  Were  you  paid  anything  by 
Green  Bay  at  that  time? 

"Mr.  Howton.  I  was  drafted  by  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  Ln  1952.  At  that  time,  I  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Packers,  and  I  re- 
ceived no  money  upon  signing  a  contract, 
and  my  first  check  from  the  Packers  came 
.ifter  the  first  league  game  which  la  about 
the  last  Sunday  in  September. 

"Mr.  DiJcoN.  How  do  the  players  feel  about 
this  system?     Do  they  feel  that  It  Is  equi- 


"Mr.  HowTorf.  We  realize  that  it  eliminates 
our  ability  to  bargain  with  the  clubowners 
and  It  appears  to  be  In  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  because  It  Is  In  restraint  of  free 
trade. 

"But  It  appears  to  be  the  Itfeblood  of  pro- 
fessional football,  also  ** 

On  page  340.  Lester  Rlchter.  football  star 
of  the  LoK  Angeles  Rams,  stated  as  follows: 

"Mr.    RicHTKR.  Senator  Kefauver,   I.   as   a 

player  In  the  National  Football  League,  am 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  reason  I  signal  this     one  of  over  400  football  players  representing 


quote  is  that  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
was  designed  to  prohibit  professional 
football  from  signing  a  college  football 
player  before  the  4  years  of  college  foot- 
ball eligibility  were  completed.  There 
were  instances  of  raiding  of  the  college 
football  players  which  caused  concern 
among  college  officials  and  Members  of 
Congress.  However,  my  understanding 
of  the  Ervin  amendment  is  that  it  could 
be  Interpreted  to  kill  the  free  agent  and 
draft  system  employed  in  certain  profes- 
sional team  sports  which  draft  system 
has  been  declared  to  be  the  lifeblood  of 
professional  team  sports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  language  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  official  printed 
hearings  of  the  past  dealing  with  profes- 
sional team  sports,  and  dealing  with  this 
subject  of  the  draft  system  as  it  exi-sts 
in  the  sport  as  being  the  lifeblood  of  pro- 
fessional team  sports. 


the  league,  feel  that  the  legislation  that  Is 
now  before  this  auiicommlttee  Is  important 
to  the  welfare  and  lasting  existence  of  the 
National  FCKTtball  Leag^je. 

"As  a  player.  I  can  foresee  greater^ things 
In  the  development  of  professional  football 
If  the  draft  Is  protected.  I  feel  the  draft  la 
a  definite  rea.'ion  why  the  National  Football 
League  has  developed  to  the  limits  and 
heights  that  It  has  to  this  present  day. 

"The  draft,  although  In  many  instances  It 
might  seem  unfair,  has  balanced  the  league 
In  the  5  years  I  have  been  playing  in  the  Na- 
tional Football  League,  to  where  we  have  12 
evenly  balanced  football  teams  and  I  feel 
that  on  a  given  Sunday  when  we  play  our 
National  Football  League  games,  due  to  the 
outcome  of  this  draft,  we  are  drawing  greater 
crowds  than  we  ever  have  before. 

"As  an  example,  last  year  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams,  which  to  my  regret  were.  In  a  sense. 
a  second  division  club  finishing  with  a  six- 
win,  six-loss  record,  were  the  first  football 
team  In  the  history  of  professional  football 
and  college  football  to  draw  over  a  million 
people  In  1  year  ttirough  the  turnstiles. 
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"I  think  this  Is  due  to  the  game  itself,  be- 
cause we  are  playing  Ijetter  lootball  because 
o!  the  balance  created  by  the  draft. 

"As  far  OS  the  reserve  clause,  so-called,  in 
football,  it  is  much  different  from  that  of 
uaseball.  and  I  am  not  an  expert.  I  do  feel 
that  the  reserve  clause  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  what  we  hove  established 
to  date. 

*I.  myself,  would  like  to  have  the  right  to 
play  a  year  and  then  turn  around  and  bar- 
gain with  another  club,  and  I  know  you  have 
two  of  the  greatest  players  In  the  game  today 
in  Kyle  Bote  and  Bill  Howton,  both  of  whom 
I  shudder  every  time  we  have  to  face  them, 

but  they  are  players- ■ 

"Senator  KErAtJVER.  I  do  not  Imagine  they 
find  It  too  pleasant  facing  you  either. 

"Mr.  RicHTER.  But  they  are  players,  where 
there  are  a  few  others  in  the  league  who 
have  the  ability  and  are  of  such  stature 
that  they  could  turn  around  and  bargain 
freely  with  another  club. 

"Tills  would,  in  turn,  I  think,  create  some 
difficulties  Just  the  reverse  of  what  the  draft 
has  done  of  balancing  out  the  league. 

"So.  as  the  two  main  features  of  this 
legislation  exempting  the  two  aspects  that 
we  are  discussing  here,  the  reserve  clause 
.ind  the  draft,  as  a  player  in  the  National 
Football  League.  I  am  definitely  for  their 
being  deleted  or  refrain  from  being  used  In 
the  subject  of  antitrust  laws. 

"Senator  Krr.\uVER.  You  mean  you  are  In 
favor  of  exempung  them  from  the  antitrust 
laws?  ^ 

"Mr.  P.icnTEB.  Yes.  sir." 
It  would  do  well  to  quote  from  some  of 
the  testimony  from  players  In  major  league 
baseball  beginning  with  one  of  the  greats 
and  one  of  the  highest  paid  In  baseball, 
Ted  Williams,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  who  on  p.  27  ol  the  printed  hearings 
of  Wednesday,  July  9.  1958.  stated: 

"After  all.  when  you  sign  up  In  baseball, 
as  I  understand  it.  you  ore  their  property 
then  until  they  sell  you,  trade  you,  or  re- 
lease you.  and  I  think  once  you  sign  that, 
why.  that's  the  way  it  goes  for  a  ballplayer. 
■Senator  KETAtrvEa.  Do  you  particularly 
approve  of  that  system? 

"Mr.  Wn-LiAMS.  Well,  I  personally  don't 
see  how  baseball  could  operate  without  the 
reserve  clause  and  still  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  game. 

"I  have  looked  at  the  legislation  tiiat  you 
are  talking  alxjut.  and  the  only  reason  that 
I  would  think  there  was  a  neeci  for  this  leg- 
islation Is  to  give  baseball  a  chance  to  oper- 
ate as  It  has  been  operating.  I  know  if  I  ' 
had  to  do  it  all  over  again.  I  would  do  It 
exactly  the  same  way. 

"I  think  I  ha%'c  been  awfully  lucky.  I  know 
I  have  been  lucky  In  baseball,  and  I  know  T 
have  been  treated  wonderfully  In  baseball, 
and  I  think  the  only  reason  for  all  this  dis- 
cussion, as  I  understand  it — and  I  am  not 
a  lawyer — Is  to  give  baseball  a  chance  to 
operate  as  It  has  operated  and  to  give  It  a 
chance  not  to  be  Interfered  with,  because  I 
think  If  it  Is.  it  Is  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  its — 
a  lot  of  the  wonderful  things  In  it  and  a  lot 
of  the  good  things  In  It.  and  It  is  going  to  dis- 
rupt It  by  a  lot  of  technicalities." 

.Another  one  of  the  greats.  Stan  Muslal, 
formerly  of  the  St  Louis  Cardinals  told  the 
committee  on  pages  35  and  37: 

"Senator  KEFAt:vER.  Do  you  still  think,  or 
do  you  not.  that  the  reserve  clause  should 
bo  limited  to  .some  number  of  years? 

"Mr.  MusiAL  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  the 
reserve  clause  of  baseball — most  ballplayers 
understand  the  reserve  clause  when  they  sign 
up. 

"We  have  a  better  class  of  men  coming  Into 
baseball  who  know  these  various  things 
about  baseball,  the  reserve  clause,  and  the 
workings  of  baseball,  and  when  a  young  fel- 
low signs  up,  why.  he  has  an  idea  what  he  is 
getting  into.  We  have  our  various  meetings. 
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and  never  has  the  reserve  clause  t>een 
brought  up  among  the  ballplayers,  as  to  some 
limitations. 

"Senator  Kefauveb.  Have  you.  in  your  20 
years'  experience,  ever  been  dissatisfied  with 
your  salary  or  with  the  team  where  you  were 
going  to  be  sent  to  play? 

"Mr.  MusiAL.  No:  I  never  have.  Most  ball- 
players playing  In  the  minor  leagues,  they 
are  satisfied  with  conditions,  and  their  main 
objective  Is  to  get  to  the  big  leagues,  so  I 
think  they  are  satisfied. 

"Mr.  Mt;siAt..  Other  than  the  fact  that  we 
did  not.  as  I  said  earlier,  we  did  not  discuss 
the  terms  down  at  the  Key  West  meeting. 
I  don't  think  the  ballplayers  knew  too  much 
about  what  was  said  down  there  at  that  time. 

"A  little  later  on,  after  discussing  these 
things  with  our  Player  Representatives  Rob- 
erts and  Yost,  we  felt  it  was  not  In  the  best 
interests  of  baseball  to  have  the  term,  'rea- 
s.Dnabiy  necessary'  Included  in  this  particular 
bin." 

Further  a  quotation  of  Robin  Roberts,  for- 
merly of  the  Philadelphia  PlulUes  and  the 
National  League  player  representative,  who 
on  page  43  states: 

"The  player  representatives  system  in  the 
last  6  years — oh,  I  would  say  since  1952 — has 
become  much  more  organized  and  much 
more  helpful  to  the  ballplayer  himself  The 
pension   plan   really  came  out   of  a  strong 

&  layer  representatives  system,  and  other 
enefits  such  as  the  minimum  salary  Increase 
and  other  smaller  things  that  have  come  up 
have  come  through  this  meeting  with  the 
club  owners," 

"Mr.  Chumbris.  I  have  one  here  for  clarl- 
flcatlon.  Mr.  Chairman. 

"Mr.  Roberts,  on  June  24.  19.S7.  you  ap- 
peared before  the  House  subcommittee,  and 
the  chairman.  Congressman  Celles,  asked 
you  this  question: 

"Mr.  Roberts,  what  are  your  views  as  to 
the  unlimited  clause?  And  vour  answer 
was: 

"Mr.  Roberts  I  Just  said  before  the  way 
It  is  run  now  Is  the  only  way  It  has  ever 
been  run.  I  think  it  has  been  thorouglily 
examined  and  If  they  could  come  up  with 
something  else.  fine.  I  dont  know  myself 
and  I  don't  think  anybody  else  docs,  to  be 
honest. 

"That  Is  a  summary  of  your  views  before 
the  House  committee. 

"In  appearing  before  us  today,  you  made 
a  statement  which  may  leave  a  wrong  im- 
pression when  you  said,  'What  is  good  for 
the  owners  Is  good  tor  the  players. ' 

"There  is  basically  more  reason  to  vour 
views  on  the  reserve  clause  than  that  one 
statement? 

"Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir.  I  don't  mean  what 
is  always  good  for  the  owners  Is  always  good 
for  the  players.  We  thought  In  this  one  par- 
ticular Instance,  the  reserve  clause,  that  what 
is  good  for  them  in  connection  with  the  re- 
serve clause  and  good  for  baseball  will  only 
benefit  the  ballplayer  in  the  long  run.  That 
is  what  I  meant  by  that  statement." 

The  suticommlttee  also  heard  from  Edward 
Yost,  star  third  baseman  of  the  Senators  and 
the  American  League  players  representatives 
who  agreed  with  the  tesUmony  of  Robin 
Roberts  and  stated  also,  beginning  at  page  65 : 

"Senator  Kefacveb.  Do  you  have  anything 
else  you  »-ant  to  add  about  this  bill?  Do  you 
feel  the  reserve  clause  has  operated  satisfac- 
torily with  your  American  League  players? 

"Mr.  Yost.  Yes.  sU-:  I  have  had  no  com- 
plaints at  all  along  those  lines.  You  may 
hear  of  some  now  and  then,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between. 

"Senator  Kctaitveb.  How  about  the  draft 
provision? 

"Mr..YosT.  If  there  is  a  fellow  In  your  sys- 
tem that  has  played  in  the  minor  leagues  for 
4  years,  and  you  don't  bring  him  up  to  the 
parent  club,   he   Is  draftable.     If  you   have 


four  on  one  team  that  are  In  that  same  situa- 
tion, they  .T.re  all  draftable. 

"Senator  Kefai-i-er.  I  thought  the  rule 
used  to  be  that  you  could  draft  only  one  per- 
son.    Has  that  been  changed? 

"Mr.  Yost.  That  is  right,  "That  was 
changed  in  December  of  last  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Senator  Carhoil.  Would  you  say  a  young 
man  in  high  school  who  wants  to  be  a  major 
leaguer,  when  he  signs  up  is  not.  or  would 
you  say  that  he  Is,  thinking  of  money,  or  is 
he  thinking  of  perhaps  a  little  fame  and 
glory,  too? 

"Mr.  Yost.  Well,  that  could  work  both 
ways.  I  know  m  my  particular  case.  I  didn't 
think  too  much  of  money,  I  was  concerned 
about  playing  big  league  baseball. 

"But  at  that  time,  they  weren't  giving  out 
the  kind  of  bonuses  that  they  are  now.  and 
1  think  a  young  fellow  who  has  any  talent 
almost  has  to  be  Interested  In  the  money 
angle,  too. 

"Senator  Carboll.  Is  ills  contract  always 
open  to  reconsideration  to  get  more  money? 
I  understand  there  has  been  some  such  testi- 
mony? 

"'Mr  Yosi.  Yes;  there  Is. 

"Senator  CARBoLf..  E^-ery  year? 

"Mr.  Yost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  open 
during  the  year,  loo. 

""Senator  Cabroix,  Is  this  true  in  the  minor 
leagues,  also? 

"Mr.  Yost.  Yea.  sir;  it  is." 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  those 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  are  from 
such  players  as  William  Howton  of  the 
Green  Bay  Packers.  Lester  Rlchter,  foot- 
ball star  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rams.  Ted 
Williams,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox.  and  others — Stan  Musial  is  among 
them.  They  were  interrogated  at  length. 
and  they  testified  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  President,  in  later  hearings  on  the 
professional  team  sports  bill,  other  wit- 
nesses. Including  the  group  of  profes- 
sional baseball,  football,  and  basketball 
league  officials  and  players,  have  testi- 
fied that  the  reserve  clause  and  the  draft- 
ing systems  that  they  use  m  the  respec- 
tive professional  sports  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  that  any  a9tion  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  upset  either  the  reserve 
clause  or  the  drafting  of  players  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  professional  team 
sports  and.  thus,  the  most  seriously  af- 
fected W"0uld  be  the  players  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  professional  team 
sports,  as  testified  to  by  the  above  wit- 
nesses, must  have  the  draft  system  and 
the  reserve  clause  'oecause  they  are  "the 
life  blood  of  the  professional  team  sport." 
We  would  all  like  to  ensure  the  freedom 
of  contract  which  would  give  the  person 
the  right  to  set  the  price  for  his  services 
or  for  his  wares  but  we  know  from  ex- 
perience in  certain  business  and  profes- 
sions there  is  not  always  that  freedom. 
Farmers  are  told  by  the  Government  just 
how  many  acres  they  can  toll;  oil  people 
are  told  by  the  State  just  how  much  they 
can  produce  each  month  and  also  on  an 
international  level,  how  much  oil  they 
can  import  Into  this  Nation.  Union 
members  have  delegated  the  right  to 
negotiate  for  their  wages  to  a  committee. 
The  above  represents  only  one  from 
each  category  of  industry,  agriculfore. 
and  labor. 

It  surely  would  not  be  freedom  be- 
cause it  "R'ould  mean  that  without  the 
draft    system — and    it    Is    functlonlne 
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pretty  much  as  It  has  functioned  hereto- 
fore— we  would  find  that  the  more  for- 
tunate and  more  prosperous  teams  would 
get  the  preference  and  get  tlie  better 
players.  But  it  would  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest either  of  confidence  In  the  sport 
nor  in  the  interest  of  real  competition. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  introducing  the  professional" 
team  sports  bills  to  exempt  from  the  an- 
titrust laws  the  reserve  clause  and  the 
right  to  draft  players,  a  system  which 
has  been  in  effect  in  professional  team 
sports  for  many,  many  years.  In  asking 
the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel's  office  to 
prepare  amendments  to  prohibit  raiding 
of  the  college  athletes  by  professional 
teams,  they  prepated  two  versions,  one. 
applying  only  to  football,  to  which  I  have 
referred  earlier,  and  two.  applying  to  all 
professional  team  sports  which  Senator 
Ervin  introduced  as  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment and  adopted  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ai-y  Committee.  However,  the  Ervin 
amendment,  as  I  have  noted  earlier,  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  raid- 
ing of  college  players  but  in  his  own 
words; 

My  luueuumeui  la  no  way  prohibits  teams 
signing  college  players:  rather  it  prohibits 
the  professionnlR  from  agreeing  that  not  but 
one  team  partlciputlng  m  a  spcrt  has  the 
right  to  negotiate  with  a  player. 

Thus.  Senator  Ervins  amendment 
could,  in  effect,  kill  the  free  agent  and 
draft  system.  If  it  is  applied  only  to  pro- 
fessional baseball,  it  would  discriminate 
against  that  professional  sport  alone  but 
it  goes  further  because  it  gives  freedom 
of  contract  to  boys  who  ai'e  signed  lief  ore 
tliey  complete  their  4  years  of  college 
eligibility  but  the  amendment  does  not 
give  freedom  of  contract  to  college  play- 
ers after  said  4-year  period  of  eligibility 
nor  to  high  school  students  who  are  qual- 
ified to  play  professional  baseball 

I  urge  the  Meml)ers  of  Congress  to  de- 
feat the  Ervin  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sesiato"  fiom  Nebraska  yield  at  that 
point?  \. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK  'Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair  <  Docs  the  Ser.- 
ator  from  Nebiaska  yield  to  the  Senator 
'  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVTN  The  6-month  provision 
is  part  of  the  present  baseball  draft  sys- 
tem. Under  the  pending  bill,  the  pro- 
fessionals could  get  together  and  draft  . 
persons  in  college  of  certain  athletic 
skills. 

They  could  make  an  agreement  that 
no  other  team  would  ever  negotiate  with 
"A."  if  he  did  not  sign  the  Detroit  con- 
tract, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes:  they  could  if 
they  agreed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  That  agreement  could 
bind  the  individual  until  the  last  trem- 
bling note  of  Gabriel's  horn  trembles 
into  ultimate  silence. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  to  the  last  note; 
but  it  would  be  reached  between  the  club 
and  the  player. 

Mr-  ERVIN.  No.  Tliat  agreement 
would  be  reached  by  the  teams,  and  they 
would  reach  that  agreement  before  they 


approached  the  player,  and  they  could 
agree  that  only  one  team  would  ever 
make  an  offer  to  that  particular  player, 
and  he  would  have  to  take  that  contract 
with  that  team  or  never  play  professional 
ball. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing. My  understanding  is  that  the 
fiist  team  would  get  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  contract  with  the  player. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  read 
the  bill  at  lines  11,  12.  and  13?  Where 
is  there  any  such  a  limitation? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  what  page  of  the 
bill" 

Mr.   ERVIN.     On  page   2.     It  states: 

TTie  employment,  selection,  or  eligibility 
of  players,  or  the  reservation,  selection,  or 
assignment  of  player  contracts. 

They  could  deny  a  man  the  right  to 
negotiate  with  any  other  team  or  with 
more  than  one  team. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  That  is  a  conceivable 
result  whicli  could  follow  from  that  lan- 
guage I  am  talking  about  the  arrange- 
ment that  pievails  under  the  fiee-agem 
.=ystem.  That  arrangement  provides  for 
a  draft.  The  team  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
list  gets  first  chance  to  choose  a  player 
When  it  makes  its  choice,  it  enters  into 
negotiations  w  ith  the  player.  If  success- 
ful, the  parties  arrive  at  an  agreeable 
fimire  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
contract.  For  example,  it  could  be  for 
.5105.000  with  Mr.  Mimdy  of  the  Kansas 
City  team.  The  deal  is  made.  Hov.ever. 
if  the  parties  are  unable  to  .reach  an 
agreement,  another  di-aft  is  held.  At 
some  dale  more  than  6  months  after  the 
Srst  draft  was  exercised,  another  choice 
is  made  by  the  teams  in  the  same  way 
that  the  first  draft  was  made.  It  may  be 
that  the  first  team  would  again  make 
the  draft.  If  so,  they  would  have  an- 
other go-arou.nd.  Theie  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  that  player  to  negotiate  freely 
as  between  himself  and  the  team  that 
drafts  him.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  how  it  works. 

Mr.  BA'STH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BA'YH.  I  believe  this  point  both- 
r-rs  not  only  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina. This  is  a  specific  point  on  whicli  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  also,  to  elabo- 
i-ate  on  this  point.  With  respect  to  the 
first  draft  choice  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  in  his  hypothetical  exam- 
ple with  respect  to  Mr.  Mundy.  the  only 
choice  available  to  the  athlete  In  the 
flist  instance  is  to  deal  with  the  club 
that  has  been  given  the  right  in  the  draft 
agreement  that  was  arrived  at  among  the 
clubs;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 
Mr  BAYH.  Six  months  later  another 
draft  is  held,  and  at  that  time  the  in- 
dividual has  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
another  club.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Is  there  ever  a  time  imder 
the  present  draft  arrangement  or  imder 
the  rules  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred when  there  is  an  outright  choice 
to  deal  with  more  than  one  club? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  After  he  graduates 
from  college,  he  can. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  the  way  in  which  they 
are  operating  this  year? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  I  understand,  the 
draft  applies  to  either  high  school  play- 
ers, under  the  present  system,  or  to  col- 
lege students  who  have  finished  at  least 
2  years  of  college. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  what  I  should  like 
to  have  clarified.  I  should  like  to  have 
additional  information  on  this  point. 
The  Ervin  amendment,  as  I  understand, 
applies  only  to  the  4-year  period  in  which 
the  athletes  are  in  high  school.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  said  that 
later  he  would  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  cover  them  in  high  school.  Thi.s 
deals  with  athletes  who  are  subject  to  the 
draft. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  elucidate  on  this  point. 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator's  question,  it  goes  to  this 
point:  What  opportunity  does  a  young 
man  have  who  has  been  drafted  by  a 
team  in  organized  baseball  under  the  free 
agent  draft,  to  negotiate  with  someone 
other  than  that  team?  Is  that  the 
question? 

Mr.  BAYH     Ye.s. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  amendment 
that  is  pending,  offered  in  committee  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin  1.  and  the  question  which  indicates 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  BayhI  brings  us  to  the  hard,  direct 
issue  in  this  bill.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  that  under  this  bill. 
draft  lists  and  reserve  clauses  would  be 
permitted  to  teams  in  organized  profes- 
sional sports.  As  a  consequence  of  that, 
the  rules  could  be  such  that  a  selected 
player  would  have  no  opportunity  to  bar- 
gain with  other  than  the  drafting  team. 

Those  of  us  who  support  that  type  of 
antitrust  exemption  do  so  out  of  the 
deep  conviction  that  on  balance  this  ap- 
proach gives  the  best  assurance  of  higli 
level,  balanced  competition.  This  kind 
of  balanced  competition  provides  the  bcf^t 
opportunity  for  a  young  man  with  pro- 
fessional athletic  skill  to  obtain  a  salary 
which  may  be  the  Just  envy  of  most 
Americans.  The  players  represented 
have  said  as  much.  They  recognize  that. 
in  the  short  haul,  the  man  with  the  fast 
breaking  curve  could  do  a  better  bar- 
gaining job  for  himself  if  he  were  able 
to  deal  with  20  ball  clubs.  Howe-.er.  In 
the  long  haul,  they  felt  that  their  owr.  ' 
individual  interest  could  best  be  sened 
by  avoiding  having  the  rich  grow  richer 
and  the  poor  drying  up,  with  only  two  or 
three  left  to  pay  the  man  with  the  fa.st 
breaking  curve. 

That  brings  us  to  the  issue  as  bluntly 
as  we  can  put  it,  and  the  question  of 
detennining  between  two  competing 
pi-inciples.  Asj  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  said,  freedom  of  contract  is 
great.  The  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
professional  team  sports  that  enables  a 
number  of  clubs  to  pay  substantial 
salaries  is  also  desirable.  To  achieve  the 
latter  we  suggest  that  some  limitation 
be  applied  in  the  foi-mer. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
If  there  is  not  a  second  benefit?     The 
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first  point  is  that  we  give  a  player  who 
is  not  outstandingly  excellent  a  chance, 
but  we  also  secure  a  relative  degree  of 
balance  among  the  teams.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a  competitive  arrangement:  Is 
not  that  inherent  In  the  draft  system? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  fundamental  to  the 
maintenance  of  athletic  balance  and 
proficiency.  It  wUl  permit  a  team  to 
pay  substantial  wages. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  address  myself  to 
the  point  tliat  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  raised.  This  was  illustrated  In 
the  testimony  of  Lester  Richter,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  Los  Angeles  Rams. 
He  was  asked  about  the  reserve  clause. 
He  was  an  outstanding  atiilete  and.  no 
doubt,  he  protected  himself.     He  said: 

I,  myself,  would  like  to  have  the  right  to 
play  a  year  and  then  turn  around  and  bar- 
gain with  another  club,  and  I  know  you  have 
two  of  the  gre.itest  players  in  the  game  to- 
day in  Kyle  Rot*  and  Bill  Newton,  both 
of  whom  I  shudder  every  time  we  have  to 
iace  tliem.  but  they  are  players,  where  there 
are  a  few  others  In  the  league  who  have  the 
ability  and  are  of  such  stature  that  tbey 
could  turn  around  and  bargain  freely  with 
another  club. 

This  would,  in  turn,  I  think,  create  some 
difBcuItles  just  the  revensc  of  what  the  draft 
has  done  of  balancing  out  the  league. 

So.  as  the  two  main  features  of  tills  legis- 
lation exempting  the  two  aspects  that  we 
are  discussing  here,  the  reserve  clause  and 
the  draft,  as  a  player  in  the  National  Foot- 
ball League.  I  am  definitely  for  their  being 
deleted  or  refrain  from  being  used  In  the 
subject  of  antitrust  laws. 

In  that  way  tlie  player  who  does  not 
have  an  outstanding  excellence  gets  a 
chance,  too.  He  would  get  a  chance 
along  with  the  other  fellow  who  gets  a 
chance.  Only  the  most  successful  team 
would  get  the  most  successful  and  out- 
standing players,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
draft  and  reserve  system.  This  is  whcft 
we  are  trying  to  preserve  In  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  first  make  the 
record  clear  to  my  friends,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  HartI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrtjska],  I 
find  my.self  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary, 
which  I  need  t,o  have  resolved  between 
now  and  the  time  a  vote  is  taken.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  how  I  feel.  That  is  the 
reason  I  ask  these  questions. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  we  are  dealing  with 
two  dlllerent  points  when  we  talk  about 
the  reserve  and  the  draft.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  talk  about  the  reserves, 
we  are  talking  about  a  man  who  has  al- 
ready had  a  chance  to  make  a  determi- 
nation, to  decide  between  two  or  three 
different  competing  clubs,  and  once  he 
has  decided,  then  he  is  the  so-called 
property  of  that  club  until  they  desire 
to  trade  him.  But  when  we  combine  the 
draft  and  the  reserve,  we  not  only  re- 
move any  future  choice  he  might  have, 
^but  we  also  remove  any  Initial  choice 
that  he  might  have. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  referred 
to  the  financial  ability  of  the  clubs, 
which  is  something  with  which  he  has 
had  a  gi-eat  deal  of  personal  experience. 
I  tlilnk  It  Is  certainly  a  very  valid  con- 


cern.  Could  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
or  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  elucidate 
a  bit  on  why  this  is  such  a  matter  of 
concern?  If  it  is  a  matter  of  great  finan- 
cial concern  to  the  club,  why  did  they  go 
so  long  in  history  before  seeking  a 
ciiange?  This  is  the  first  year  that  the 
baseball  clubs  have  resorted  to  seeking 
such  legislation. 

If  we  had  a  situation  in  baseball  such 
as  we  have  in  football,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  freedom  of 
choice.  I  have  not  talked  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  but  in  base- 
ball, they  have  drafts  in  each  league, 
which  will  put  a  boy  in  a  better  position 
to  deteimine  whether  he  wants  to  go  to 
one  league  or  the  other,  or  even  into 
a  Canadian  league.  What  I  am  tr>ing  to 
find  is  some  way  we  can  give  some  choice 
to  that  boy  who  wants  to  make  his  own 
choice. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  free  agent  draft  is 
a  new  rule,  as  I  imderstand  it.  l>ecause 
the  big  leagues  have  found  a  vast  field 
for  supply  of  recruits  In  the  old  days, 
the  clubs  used  to  sign  them  up  and  send 
them  to  the  minors.  The  minors  are 
sadly  lacking  in  eriectiveness  for  that 
purpose  today.  So  a  new  mechanism 
had  to  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruitment. It  is  that  which  is  desirable 
in  the  free  agent  I'ule.  and  which  is  now 
being  used. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  tiiink  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  responded  very  ellectively. 
I  think  also  that  if  the  only  reason  for  a 
free  agent  draft  was  to  sat'e  baseball 
money,  they  would  have  done  it  about 
81  years  ago.  But  there  are  also  other 
reasons  which  make  good  sense  to  the 
league,  the  players,  and  the  fans. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Ml'.  Prpsident,  will  the 
Senator  yield" 

Mr.  HART  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEIARSON.  I  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  the  following  question: 
Un^er  the  amendment,  if  a  young  man. 
a  student  athlete,  is  completing  his  liigh 
school  education,  and  he  has  athletic  tal- 
ent such  that  he  intends  to  play  pro- 
fessional ball  at  some  time,  is  he  then 
going  to  have  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  goes  to  college  or  does 
not  go  to  college?  Because  if  he  does 
go  for  1  or  2  years,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  his  playing  professional  sports 
until  after  4  years  following  liis  ma- 
triculation. 

I  put  the  question,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  nothing  in  my 
amendment  that  would  prevent  anybody 
at  any  time  from  choosing  the  best 
course  for  himself,  or  from  signing  a  con- 
tract with  any  club  at  any  price  on  which 
the  parties  can  mutually  agree. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  provide 
that  the  exemption  of  these  professional 
sports  from  the  antitrust  laws  will  not 
apply  to  any  person  who  is  a  college  stu- 
dent diulng  his  first  4  years,  or  until 


the  time  he  plays  the  last  college  game 
in  the  sport  for  which  he  signs.  He  can 
get  out  of  college  at  aity  time:  he  can  re- 
fuse to  go  to  college  at  any  time.  My 
amendment  does  not  change  that.  My 
amendment  merely  preserves  the  free- 
dom of  contract.  A  college  athlete,  dur- 
iiig  the  time  he  is  in  college  or  din-lng 
the  time  he  is  not  subject  to  a  draft,  can 
get  his  education  at  any  time,  and  sign 
a  contract  with  anyijody ;  but  he  would  be 
given  a  right  to  seek  a  contract  on  the 
free  market,  where  he  would  not  be 
limited  to  negotiating  with  any  one  team. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  course,  that  is 
another  way  of  saj-ing  that  the  draft 
system  as  we  know  it.  wliich  gives  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  balance  in  a 
league  and  gives  all  players,  in  tlie  spec- 
trum of  good,  excellent,  and  outstand- 
ing, a  chance,  would  be  eliminated  if 
the  amendment  is  adorned.  Tlie  draft 
system  is  a  means  of  affording  every 
player  a  fairly  equitable  chance  to  get 
into  a  big  league,  and  also  to  achieve 
that  second  tiling  wliicli  is  so  important 
in  baseball — some  balance  among  the 
teams. 

I  subscribe  to  the  thinking  expressed 
a  little  wliUe  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
California.  One  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  value  of  the  draft  is  the  present 
state  of  the  race  in  tlie  National  League 
today.  There  lias  l>een  that  leveling  off 
which  has  made  a  tremendously  fine 
competition  in  tlie  game. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  have  not  had  an  intel- 
ligible answer  to  my  question,  although 
I  know  the  limitation  is  mine,  as  to 
whether,  under  the  Ervin  amendment, 
all  boys  would  be  treated  equally 
whether  or  not  they  decide  to  go  to  col-  , 
lege,  quit  school  at  the  high  school  level,  1 
or  quit  school  2  yea^js  after  they 
matriculate? 

I  am  fearful — and  I  acknowledge 
again  that  perhaps  I  do  not  under- 
stand— that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  a  deterrent  to  tlie  further 
education  of  students  who  have  athletic 
ability. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  does  not  cover  high 
school  players.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  then  I  propose  to  oITer  another 
amendment  which  would  put  high  school 
players  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
college  players.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
my  amendment  which  would  prohibit 
any  tioy  at  any  time  from  entering  a  pro- 
fessional athletic  career.  The  only  thing 
my  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
provide  that  the  men  who  are  operating 
teams  for  profit  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
meet  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  then 
assign  a  particular  college  player  to  one 
team  and  say  that  he  must  negotiate 
with  that  team  and  not  negotiate  with 
anyt)ody  else. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Suppose  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  adopted  and  the  proposed 
high  school  amendment  fails.  Would 
we  not  then  get  into  a  situation  In  which 
athletic  organizations  and  teams  would 
go  to  the  high  school  boy  and  say,  "Come 
to  sports,  come  now.  and  quit  your  col- 
lege"? We  are  going  to  get  into  a  lot  of 
red  tape. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  In  fact.  55  i>ercent  of  all 
boys  who  go  into  professional  basebaU 
now  go  out  of  high  school  and  never  see 
college. 

It  might  be  Interesting  to  the  Senator 
to  see  what  happerLs  to  the  college  play- 
ers who  forsake  their  education  for  a 
baseball  career.  A  study  of  a  sample  of 
403  college  baseball  players  who  signed 
professfanal  contracts  during  the  years 
1947  through  1957  showed  that  20,  or 
4.96  percent,  were  playing  in  major 
leagues  in  1957.  Of  the  20.  12  signed 
bonus  contracts,  and  8  were  nonbonus 
players. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  answer  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  the  Ervln  amendment 
would  not  prohibit  the  signing  of  college 
players.  All  it  would  *do  would  be  to 
prohibit  the  professionals  from  agreeing 
among  themselves  thit  only  one  team  at 
a  time  would  be  allowed  to  negotiate  with 
a  player  in  college.  It  would  not  prohibit 
the  signing  of  players  in  college.  That 
IS  the  point  that  bears  on  the  problem  of 
dropouts  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  evidenced  an  Interest. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  the  Senator  the 
following  question:  The  competition  for 
football  players  crosses  national  bound- 
aries. Our  country  is  now  competing 
with  Canadian  teams.  Will  a  Canadian 
team  be  in  a  better  position  to  negotiate 
with' college  athletes  than  the  members  of 
the  National  Football  League? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  1  am  not  familiar  with 
the  international  aspects;  however,  I  be- 
lieve the  National  FootbaJl  League  and 
the  American  Football  League  have  a  set 
of  regulations  by  which  their  members 
are  controlled.  It  get.'  at  the  business 
of  rating  college  football  teams,  such  as 
those  that  engage  in  the  post-season 
bowl  games. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  may  not  be  a  prob- 
lem, but  the  Canadian  Football  League 
imposes  a  limitation  on  tlie  number  of 
American  players  tliat  can  be  used.  Per- 
haps I  am  mistaicen.  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  contractual  relations  be- 
tween the  American  football  leagues  and 
the  Canadian  League. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraslca  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  correct  There  is  no  worlcing  arrange- 
ment between  the  American  and  Na- 
tional Football  Leagues  and  the  Canadian 
League. 

As  to  the  basic  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas:  What  would  t* 
the  effect  on  the  future  of  someone's 
academic  standing  if  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to?  It  is.possible  depend- 
ing on  the  response  .from  the  leagues 
that  the  reaction  coujd  be  to  eliminate 
the  draft  by  treating  the  nien  as  free 
agents,  and  by  intensively  recruiting 
and  raiding  them.  In  the  short  run,  that 
would  be  good  for  the  best  college  short- 
stops. In  the  long  rxxn.  it  would  be  a 
disadvantage  to  those  who  enjoy  the 
game,  to  the  clubs  which  operate  the 
teams,  and  to  the  players  of  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand  the  leagues  could 
decide  not  to  touch  any  man  for  4  years 
after  his  entering  class  began  in  college. 
Certainly,  the  Ervin  amendment  would 


not  have  its  desired  effect  if  this  course 
were  followed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraslta  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  again;  but  so 
long  as  we  are  involved  in  a  colloquy, 
will  he  indulge  me  the  opportunity  to  ask 
a  question,  which  I  think  is  pertinent,  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     By  all  means. 

Mr.  BAYH.  One  other  alternative 
might  be  aidded.  if  I  am  not  incorrect, 
to  the  probosal  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  what  his 
thoughts  are  in  this  respect:  What  might 
happen  or  what  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  boys  under  the 
Ervin  amendment  would  be  that  they 
would  not  sign  up  with  a  professional 
team  imtll  they  entered  college,  then  they 
could  deal  as  free  agents.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  might  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of 
college  dropouts.  In  other  words,  the 
boys  vould  know  that  they  had  a  better 
bargaining  agreement  if  they  signed  up. 

Even  if  many  professional  teams 
wanted  them,  they  could  be  limited  to 
the  one  team  that  had  drafted  them. 
This  would  be  contingent  on  the  fact 
that  the  league  would  have  to  continue 
with  the  same  sort  of  draft  it  now  has. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
do  anything  to  encourage  college  drop- 
outs. I  have  an  amendment  that  would 
apply  to  high  schools.  It  would  permit 
high  school  students  to  be  free  agents, 
just  as  all  other  Americans  are  free 
agents.  If  the  present  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  I  intend  to  offer  one  relating 
to  high  school  students,  so  as  to  take  care 
of  any  difference  between  the  two  groups. 
I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dropouts. 

The  professional  baseball  scholarship 
programs  are  for  boys  who  must  leave 
college  to  go  to  spring  training  and  then 
must  remain  with  the  teams  until  the 
fall  season  is  over.  They  are  the  ones 
to  whom  there  would  be  encouragement 
to  drop  out.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
two-thir4s  of  the  boys  who  leave  college 
to  play  baseball  never  return  to  college. 
That  is  what  has  happened  under  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MtlRPHY.  Is  it  not  true  that  boys 
drop  out  of  college  for  many  reasons? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  It  proper  that  we 
analyze  the  current  t>aseball  and  football 
system  in  order  to  accommodate  a  situa- 
tion which  results  in  a  large  number  of 
dropouts?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
present  system  of  regulation  has  been 
established  for  several  reasons;  namely, 
the  consideration  of  the  audience,  the 
consideration  of  the  overall  health  of  the 
sport,  and  the  consideration  of  keeping 
competition  close,  so  that  there  will  be 
an  Interest  in  the  sport? 

Not  so  long  ago  a  play  entitled  "Damn 
Yankees"  was  produced  In  New  York.  It 
related  to  the  New  York  Yankees,  which 


owned  a  highly  successful  farm  club 
operated  by  George  Weiss. 

Over  the  years,  the  Yankees  would 
bring  up  new  players  from  the  farm  club. 
The  situation  became  such  that  with  the 
Yankees  continually  winning  the  pen- 
nant, the  American  League  was  almost  a 
lopsided  league. 

As  to  the  individual  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  scholarship.  I  could  cite 
many  instances  in  which  boys  would  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  college 
had  it  not  been  for  the  scholarship  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  told — I  believe  my  information 
is  correct — that  there  is  never  encour- 
agement to  have  a  boy  drop  out  of  col- 
lege. The  scholarship  provides  for  a  4- 
year  period.  The  team  giving  the  scliol- 
arship  cannot  retreat  from  the  bargain, 
but  the  boy  can.  The  boy  can  leave  col- 
lege any  time  Ire  wishes  to  do  so.  The 
scholarship  I5  for  4  years.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  pressure  has  been  to  the  con- 
trary: it  has  been  to  keep  the  boy  in 
college. 

If  we  balance  the  good  against  the 
harm,  I  believe  that  organized  baseball 
has  rendered  a  valuable  ser\'ice.  I 
know  tliat  when  I  was  a  yoimg  man,  if 
I  had  not  had  an  athletic  scholarship.  I 
never  would  have  got  to  prep  school,  let 
alone  college. 

Mr.  ERVIN  There  is  no  doubt  that 
all  scholarships  have  been  beneficial,  and 
have  been  so  without  exemption  from 
antitrust  laws. 

I  believe  professional  baseball  teams 
can  make  a  good  case  for  the  proposition 
that  if  they  are  given  a  monopoly  on  ath- 
letic skills,  and  can  say  who  will  hire  a 
particiUar  boy.  and  that  nobody  else  is 
going  to  hire  him  they  can  make  a 
bigger  profit.  I  believe  the  steel  com- 
panies could  make  it  appear  that  they 
could  get  alon^  better  if  they  were  ex- 
empt from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  analogy  is  neither 
a  fair  one  nor  a  good  one.  The  Senator 
is  di.scussing  steel  products;  that  is.  the 
restricted  use  of  a  product.  We  are  now 
talking  about  something  basically  ac- 
cepted or  generally  accepted.  The 
motion  pictures  are  entertainment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  steel  companies  have 
an  Interest  in  their  product.  They  have 
to  negotiate  on  the  free  market  with  the 
men  who  work  for  them.  I  believe  that 
the  professional  sports  are  an  example  of 
another  type  of  commercial  enterprise. 
but  they  seek  by  this  bill  to  deny  other 
people  the  freedom  of  contract,  for  their 
own  benefit. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  men  employed  in 
the  steel  Industry  do  not  have  the  right 
to  negotiate  individually.  I  submit  that 
the  unions  negotiate  for  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  must  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  California  on  that  point. 
The  union  may  negotiate.  The  union 
seeks  to  obtain  for  them,  however,  the 
highest  price  the  labor  market  affords. 

Mr.  MURPHY  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  he  would  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  it  is  a  question  as  to 
what  to  attach  the  greater  value:  the 
right  of  people  engaged  In  commercial 
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enterprise  to  deny  to  people  whose  serv- 
ices they  want  a  free  market  for  the 
sale  of  those  services,  or  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  contract. 

I  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom  of  the 
Individual  wherever  the  Issue  is  drawn. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
predicated  on  the  system  of  free  agent 
and  draft  that  we  have  now.  If  It  is  tem- 
pered with,  two  results  may  flow  from 
such  action. 

First.  The  bill  may  be  rejected. 

Second.  If  the  free  agent  and  draft 
system  were  abandoned,  we  would  have 
chaos  and  confusion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Perhaps,  instead  of  pas.s- 
ing  a  bill  to  exempt  the  leagues  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  we  should  place  them  un- 
der the  antipoverty  pl-ogram. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  particular  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  believe  that 
it  is  poor  policy' to  grant  a  rollcall  vote 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  believe  that  if- 
very  pod-  policy. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  1  share  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request.  Sometimes,  in  an 
emergency,  we  can  save  time  by  follow- 
ing such  a  procedure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  addres.s  one  other  question  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  freedom. 
Freedom  is  a  question  which  concerns 
me  also.  The  Ervin  amendment,  as  I 
read  it.  would  apply  to  all  the  sports 
mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
make  a  difference  or  discriminate  in  his 
thinking  concerning  freedom  which  pres- 
ently exists  as  between  a  lad  who  is  about 
to  be  drafted  by  a  baseball  team  and  a 
lad  who  is  about  to  be  drafted  by  a  foot- 
ball team? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  see  no 
difference  between  the  two.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  freedom  of  contract  in  both  cases. 

The  Senator  made  a  good  point  a  while 
ago  concerning  baseball  and  football 
teams.  The  football  teams  at  least  have 
competition  among  themselves  lor  the 
services  of  persons  skilled  in  football. 
Under  tliis  bill,  that  freedom  could  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
I  wanted  to  ex.olore  the  thinking  of  the 
Senator  on  is  tlial,  in  football,  we  now 
have  the  American,  National,  and  Ca- 
nadian Leagues.  With  respect  to  a  pro- 
spective college  or  high  school  football 
player — and  It  would  have  to  be  college 
now  because,  under  the  league  rules, 
there  is  now  a  freedom  of  choice — any  of 
those  three  groups  of  teams  could  par- 
ticipate. However,  the  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  is  that  there  would  be  only  one 
league,   or  two  leagues  considered  to- 


gether, and  only  one  team  would  get  a 
draft  choice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  reason  that  this  sit- 
uation exists  now  in  the  sport  of  football 
is  a  Supreme  Court  decision  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws.  However,  if  the  pending  bill  is 
passed,  they  can  make  the  same  kind  of 
agreement  as  the  American  and  the  Na- 
tional Baseball  Leagues  can. 

The  baseball  leagues  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  would  place  them 
imder  the  antitrust  laws,  not  because 
they  want  to  be  there,  but  because  they 
expect  the  Supreme  Court  to  overrule  the 
previous  decision,  and  that  would  be  one 
decision  that  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  justified  in  overruling. 

Baseball  is  quite  a  different  sport  now 
than  it  was  at  the  time  Justice  Holmes 
wrote,  in  his  opinion,  that  baseball  was 
not  covered  by  the  antitrust  laws.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  had  the  advent  of 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  of 
games  from  one  State  to  another  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
oveiTule  its  decision.  People  interested 
in  baseball  are  afraid  that  it  will  happen 
at  any  time  and  they  want  to  be  exempt. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  an  article  by 
Shirley  Povich.  printed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August  13.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Moenino  With  Shirley  Povich 

The  .sports  bin  that  was  getting  along  so 
rwlmmlngly  In  Congress  has  just  been  gaffed 
by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ep.vin.  who  comos  irom 
North  Caroiln.i.  a  State  that  jumps  with 
college  football.  The  Senator  is  saying  that 
the  professional  leagues  are  aslcing  too  much 
perniLsslveness  In  S.  950. 

This  is  ilie  bill  that  has  already  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  Is  expected  to  reach  the  Senate  floor 
later  this  week.  It  endows  the  organized 
football  and  baseball  leagues  with  virtual 
immunity  from  antitrust  legislation  and 
reinforces  a  1922  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  exempted  baseball  from  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

But  Senator  Ervin  has  said  whoa,  there, 
too  much  is  being  (:onceded  to  tlie  pros. 
The  college  people  who  have  long  been  sore 
at  the  pro  clubs  for  their  vulturelike  de- 
scents on  the  campuses  with  tempting 
offers  to  go  commercial  with  their  skills, 
have  found  a  forceful  advocate  In  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

He  has  persuaded  the  same  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  accept  the  Ervin  amendment  to  the 
sports  bill.  It  strikes  hard  at  the  so-called 
draft  rights  of  both  professional  football 
and  baseball  which  eliminate  competitive 
bidding  and  at  the  same  time  erase  the 
individual  bargaining  rights  of  the  college 
athletes  who  find  themselves  indentured  to 
the  selecting  team,  with  no  choice  of  their 
own. 

This  Is  the  power  the  pro  football  leagues, 
particularly,  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
hnd  Senator  Ervin  wants  the  freedom  of  con- 
tract rights  of  the  athletes  protected.  His 
amendment  would  strip  pro  teams  of  ex- 
clusive bargaining  rights  and  their  antitrust 
protection  if  they  negotiate  with  players  dur- 
ing the  4  years  liiey  are  in  college.  But  it  is 
a  distressingly  half-way  measure  that  the 
Senator  has  introduced. 


He  seems  to  be  saying  that  what  Is  bad 
while  the  athletes  are  in  college  Is  good  after 
they  graduate.  The  same  invasion  of  pri- 
vate bargaining  rights  that  is  horrendo\is 
while  the  athletes  ore  In  school  becomes,  in 
Senator  Ervin's  view,  permissible  after  a 
diploma  is  received.  His  amendment  would 
approve  their  later  loss  of  free  bargaining 
rights. 

The  pro  football  people  have  defended 
their  college  draft,  making  the  point  that 
the  draft  pool  is  helpful  to  the  weaker  clube 
in  the  league  by  giving  them  access  to  new 
talent  that  brings  about  a  speedier  balance 
to  the  league.  They  have  not  dwelled  on  the 
fact  that  the  draft  policy  deprives  the  ath- 
lete of  a  right  to  Invite  competitive  bidding 
and  sign  with  the  team  of  his  own  choice 
after  weighing  all  offers. 

It  is  not  pro  football,  however,  that  will 
be  wounded  by  the  Ervln  amendment.  Base- 
ball would  take  the  biggest  blow  here,  for 
reasons  obvious  to  both  professional  sports 
The  pro  football  people  couldn't  care  less 
that  the  Senator  wants  them  restrained  from 
signing  players  before  they  graduate.  Tliey 
already  have  a  well-spelled-out  policy  that 
no  player  can  be  signed  by  any  league  team 
until  his  class  graduates.  Including  college 
dropouts. 

The  only  manner  in  which  the  pro  football 
clubs  could  be  affected  by  the  Ervln  amend- 
ment woiild  be  In  the  restraint  on  their  pre- 
graduatlon  negotiations  By  league  rule 
they  are  not  supposed  to  negotiate  with 
collegians,  anyway,  until  their  football  eligi- 
bility expires  in  December.  The  pros  would 
simply  postpone  their  draft  meetings  untu 
June  and  find  themselves  admirably  within 
the  law. 

But  baseball,  which  has  proved  a  greater 
lure  to  college  dropouts,  has  no  wait-until- 
groduation  rule  and  draws  much  talent  from 
the  campuses.  Also,  baseball  likes  to  get 
them  younger  The  17-  and  18-year-old 
football  player  is  too  tender  for  the  pros,  but 
this  is  at  the  age  when  basetiall  teams  like 
to  muckle  on  to  them. 

The  Ervln  amendment  Is  the  more  awk- 
ward for  baseball,  too.  because  that  spon's 
clubowners  voted  only  recently  to  indulge 
In  the  college  draft  after  learning  to  envy 
the  gravy  train  that  pro  football  set  up  for 
Itself.  Like  pro  football,  baseball  was  eager 
to  be  done  with  its  expensive  competitive 
bidding  for  talent  and  put  the  signlngs  on 
a  pool  basis. 

Earlier  In  the  summer,  the  organized  base- 
ball leagues  which  once  took  pride  in  giving 
the  school  player  ot  least  an  original  choice 
of  the  team  he  would  Join,  drafted  883 
young  players  virtually  on  a  pro  football 
basis.  The  bulk  of  these  were  offered  con- 
tracts loi\g  before  college  graduation,  and  a 
great  many  were  high  school  players 

That  is  another  thing  about  the  Ervin 
imendment:  It  covers  only  college  players 
It  seems  to  say  that  pro  teams  who  entice 
boys  to  drop  out  of  college  are  bad.  but 
there  is  nothing  naughty  alxjut  encouraging 
high  school  dropouts.  Somehow,  there  Is 
something  odd  about  the  view  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  Senators  who  have  not  as  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
reading  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
which  took  place  before  the  committee. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Big 
Eight  Conference.  Missouri  VaHey  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association,  signed  by 
Wayne  Duke,  executive  director.  This 
conference  includes  Iowa  Slate  Univer- 
sity, Kansas  State  University.  Oklahoma 
State  University,  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, the  University  of  Kansas,  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Missouri,   the   University   of 
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Nebraska,  and  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

I  read  from  one  paragraph  of  this 
letter  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  concern  of  this  office  and  the 
member  Insdcuclons  of  the  conference  that 
unless  S  950  Is  adopted  as  amended  by  Sena- 
tors DiEKsEM  and  ERvn*.  such  bill  will  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation's  interscholas- 
tlc  and  Intercollegiate  competition. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Wade  R. 
Stuison,  director  of  athletics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.  I 
read  one  sentence  of  this  letter.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

Having  a  very  vital  Interest  In  Intercol- 
legiate athletics,  I  strongly  request  your  vote 
favoring  the  Ervln  amendment  and  the  pro- 
posed floor  amendment,  placing  the  same 
television  "pnckagmg"  restralnta  upon  In- 
dividual club  arrangements  to  Senate  bill  950. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Kansas  State 
High  School  Activities  Association,  Inc., 
which  is  signed  by  Brice  B.  Durbin,  ex- 
ecutive secretarj'. 

I  shall  read  two  parairraphs  of  this  let- 
ter. They  read  as  follows : 

We  are  hopef\il  th,-it  a  proposed  floor 
amendment  to  S.  950  will  phice  the  same  re- 
straints that  attach  to  packaging  upon  In- 
dividual club  ararngcments.  if  a  club  were 
the  beneficiary  of  an  antitrust  exemption  for 
television  purposes. 

We  are  also  interested  In  the  second 
amendment  of  S.  950  as  Introdused  by  Sena- 
tor Ebvin.  of  North  Carolina,  and  can  be 
Identified  as  the  Ervln  amen<lment.  This 
amendment  would  put  Into  law  the  sub- 
stiiice  of  an  agreement  between  colleges  and 
professional  football  regarding  contract  slgn- 
inga  of  college  students  with  eligibility 
remaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letters  from  which  I  have  just 
read  l>e  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brc  EICKI  CONFTUKVCE, 

Mis50t;i:i  Valley 

LSTERCOLLrCUTE  ATHLETIC  .'VASOCIATIO.V. 

Kansas  Ctty.  Mo..  August  tO.  19C5. 
Hon.  Frank  CarljON. 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  SENATOr.  Carlsok-  While  "H  i  recent 
visit  to  the  Senate  Office  Building.  I  stopped 
by  your  office,  without  any  advance  notice, 
principally  in  the  hope  of  making  your  ac- 
quaintance and  also  to  submit  views,  infor- 
mally, relative  to  S.  950.  which  would  grant 
broad  exemptions  to  »he  professional  sports 
organizations. 

It  now  becomes  apparent  that  S.  950  will 
conw  to  a  vote  shortly — possibly  this  week — 
prompting  this  more  formal  expression  of 
views  With  respect  to  the  bill  on  behalf  of 
the  eight  State  universities  which  comprise 
the  B:g  Eight  Conference 

It  IS  the  concern  of  this  oHlce  and  the  mem- 
ber institutions  of  the  conference  that  unless 
3.  950  Is  adopted  as  amended  by  Senators 
DiHK-sErj  and  Ervin,  such  bll!  will  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Nation's  Interscholastlc  and 
intercollegiate  athletic  programs. 

Our  concerns  in  this  mj^tter  center  largely 
upon  privileges  which  might  be  gmnted  to 
permit  (It  the  premattire  signing  of  college 
student-athletes  prior  to  the  completion  of 
their  undergraduate  program,  and  |2|  the 
televising  of  profe.s5ional  football  games  in 
direct  conflict  with  interscholutic  a:id  Inter- 
collegiate competition. 


No  more  graphic  illustration  c^the  prema- 
ture signing  problem  can  be  cited  than  the 
one  Involving  one  of  our  own  member  institu- 
tions, the  University  of  Oklahoma,  whose 
football  team  wa£  virtually  stripped  of  its  key 
personnel  prior  to  tiie  Gator  Bowl  football 
game  last  season. 

The  matter  of  ruinous,  indiscriminate  slgn- 
inga  of  undergraduate  student-athletes  to 
professional  baseball  contracts  has  always 
been  a  problem  to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  intercollegiate  baseball 
program,  and  the  new  professional  baseball 
draft,  unless  curtailed  by  passage  of  S.  950, 
will  accentuate  this  serious  problem. 

The  seriousness  of  the  television  situation 
was  emphasized  by  the  forceful  reaction  of 
the  Nation's  high  schools  when  it  became  ap- 
parent last  fall  that  professional  football  con- 
templated televising  on  Friday  nights  in  op- 
position to  tlie  many  high  school  games  being 
played  on  that  traditional  playing  date. 

While  S.  950.  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  does 
afford  protection  to  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges from  telecasting  of  professional  sports 
contests  contracted  on  a  league  basis,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  an  amendment  will  be 
presented  on  the  floor  extending  such  protec- 
tion from  telecasts  arranged  by  Individual 
clubs.  Tills  amendment  will  aHord  even 
greater  protection  than  that  provided  by  the 
Dirksen  amendment,  and  we  urge  your  sup- 
port of  this  additional  proposal. 

Without  these  statutory  responsibilities  In- 
corporated in  S.  950,  the  position  of  the 
school-college  sports  program  as  the  back- 
Ixjne  of  American  sports  Is  seriously  threat- 
ened. It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  see  lit  to 
support  passage  of  the  bill  containing  these 
provisions.    • 

Sincerely. 

Wayne  Duke, 
Executive  Director. 

The  Dniverstty  or  Kansas, 
-,  taicrence.  Kanx..  August  6.  1963 

Senaror  Frank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Scnator  Carlson  Having  a  very 
vital  interest  in  intercollegiate  athletics  I 
strongly  request  your  vote  favoring  Uie  Ervln 
amendment  and  the  proposed  floor  amend- 
ment, placing  the  same  television  packaging 
restraints  upon  individual  club  arrangements 
to  Senate  bill  950. 

We  must  continually  be  on  guard  for 
amateur  high  school  and  Intercollegiate 
athletics,  to  prevent  professional  inroads 
that  would  prove  very  damaging. 

All   of   us   hope   you   wl^l   give   these    two 
amendments  your  favorable  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Wade  R.  Stwsck, 
DirfcXor  0/  Athtf.tli^l. 

K^NSAs  State  High  School 
Acrivrrres  Association.  Inc. 
Topeka.  Kan3  .  Angugt  5.  106J. 
Sen.^Tor  Frank  Carlson. 
U.S.  Scna!'\ 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Carlson  :  Of  consider. ible 
concern  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
in  Kanstjs  :a  Senate  bill  9,50.  as  pending  In 
the  tJS.  Senate  m  this  time.  Ths  bni  w^uld 
exe.Tipr  certain  aspects  of  tl,c  condur't  ol 
prafessiouai  sports  such  as  the  pi  lyer -selec- 
tion draft  and  from  .^nate  antitrust  laws. 
We  are  interested  In  this  measure  only  inso- 
far as  exemption  privileges  might  be  exer- 
cised to  the  Oetrlment  of  the  school  and 
college  program.  Wo  are  interested  m  sup- 
porting two  amendments  to  the  bill. 

One  of  these  does  not  appear  in  the  bill  as 
it  WHS  reported  to  the  floor  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  The  s:hools  In  Kansas  are  quite 
concerned  about  the  .privileges  granted  pro- 
fessional team  sports  for  television  rights 
through  antitrust  exemptions.    The  wording 


in  Senate  bill  950  at  this  time  does  not  give 
protection  to  the  schools  should  clubs  enter 
Into  a  television  agreement  Individually  and, 
therefore,  could  cause  a  tremendous  Impact 
on  the  receipts  and  attendance  at  high  school 
and  college  contests  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights. 

We  are  hopeful  that  a  proposed  floor 
amendment  to  S.  950  will  place  the  same 
restraints  that  attach  to  packaging  upon  In- 
dividtial  club  arrangements,  If  a  club  were 
the  beneficiary  of  an  antitrust  exemption 
foi;  television  purposes. 

We  are  also  Interested  In  the  second 
amendment  of  S.  950  as  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Ervin.  of  North  Carolina,  and  can  be 
Identifled  as  the  Ervln  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  put  into  law  the  substance 
of  an  agreement  between  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional football  regarding  contract  signtngs 
of  college  students  with  eligibility  remaining. 

We  urge  your  support  of  these  two  meas- 
ures and.  based  on  our  contact  with  the 
school  administrators  throughout  Kansas. 
they  are  most  interested  in  what  steps  will 
be  taken  by  the  Senate  to  give  some  protec- 
tion to  the  school  athletic  programs.  We 
will  be  moat  appreciative  of  any  action  and 
help  you  can  give  In  the  solution  of  these 
two  problems. 

Very  cordially  yours. 

Brick  B.  Ditrbin, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  because,  after  listening  to  some 
of  this  debate,  I  have  been  a  little  con- 
cerned that  we  might  do  the  wrong 
thing  if  we  did  not  agree  to  the  Ervin 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  received  letters  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  read  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Concern  is  expressed  by  coaches  and 
athletic  staffs  and  directors  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  However,  that  con- 
cern is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  im- 
derstand  the  Ervin  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  raiding  of  college  students 
from  the  ranks  of  college  students  prior 
to  graduation. 

I  again  refer  to  the  letter  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  in  which  he 
undertook  to  express  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  what  hi.s  amendment  means. 

In  hi.s  letter,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  staled: 

My  amendment  in  no  way  prohibits  teams 
from  signing  college  players. 

All  it  would  mean  is  that  it  would  pro- 
vide that  there  cannot  be  any  anange- 
mtnt  to  have  a  limitation  within  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  league 
whereby  a  player,  when  he  is  signed  up, 
would  be  prohibited  from  dealing  with 
all  the  teams  in  the  league. 

That  would  not  bear  on  the  matter  of 
signing,  college  players.  It  would  not 
prohibit  tlie  signing  of  college  players, 
if  that  understanding  had  been  clear  in 
the  mind.s  of  those  who  sent  letters  and 
telegrams  sucli  as  those  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, I  am  confident  they  would  have 
lost  interest   in  the  Ervin  amendment. 

The  success  of  the  Ervin  amendment 
would  mean  the  death  knell  to  the  draft 
system.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
That  is  exactly  what  would  happen. 
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Testimony  has  been  taken,  going- back 
for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  from  the  play- 
ers and  the  league  representatives,  to 
the  effect  that  we  must  have  a  diaft  sys- 
tem and  a  free  agent  system  in  order  to 
sive  the  players  at  large  a  chance  to  get 
on  teams  and  in  order  to  balance  the 
teams  within  the  league. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  di.-itinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
athletic  ability  in  the  Midwest  and  in 
Kansas.  No  one  knows  that  better  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, whose  football  team  usually 
romps  on  ours  every  year,  or  two,  or 
three,  and  causes  tis  some  problems. 
However,  in  view  of  the  statement  of 
the  Sc-nator,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  if  I  were  to  vote 
against  the  Ervin  amendment,  can  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  assure  me  that 
our  situation,  as  it  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  letters,  would  be  protected? 

Mr.  HRUSK.A.  Letters  and  telegrams 
.«uch  as  t.'iose  to  w^l^lch  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  C/Mii.sc3n1  referred  have  not 
been  bf.spd  on  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  Eri'in  amendment  or  the  rest  of 
the  bill,  because,  flatly,  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition in  the  Er^'ln  amendment  against 
the  .signing  of  college  players.  That  is 
what  interests  the  athletic  directors. 

Mr.  H.ART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
assured  the  Seiiator  from  North  Carolina 
I  would  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  amendment. 

r  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr,  President,  I  am 
rather  astounded  to  hear  it  suggested 
that  the  colleges  which  favor  my  amend- 
ment do  not  understand  the  proposal. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  so.  To  show  that 
they  do  understand.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Duke  Univer- 
sity, signed  by  E.  M.  Cameron,  director 
of  athletics,  endorsing  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Dtkt  tJNivERsrrr. 
Durham.  N.C..  July  21.  J965. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervtn.  Jr  . 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  The  educational  com- 
munity Including  all  of  the  high  schools. 
Junior  colleges,  and  colleges  are  really  In- 
debted to  you  for  your  assistance  on  behalf 
of  the  amendments  to  S.  950. 

We  are  all  observing  your  efforts  with  great 
interest  and  you  have  our  unqualified  sup- 
port. 

Thank  you  again. 
Yours  truly. 

E.  M,  Cameron. 
Director  of  Athletics, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President.  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  from  William  R. 
Reed,  chairman,  NCAA  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. He  also  represents  the  Big  Ten — 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Michi- 
gan State,  Minnesota.  Northwestern, 
Ohio  State,  Purdue,  and  Wisconsin — 
which  asks  for  an  amendment  of  this 
character.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  that  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Intercollegiate  Conference. 

Chicago,  llht  June  10,1965. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 

Chairman,  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcowi- 
mittee,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D,C, 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  In  response  to  your 
thoughtful  invitation,  this  statement  of 
vii-'Ws  with  respect  to  S.  050  Is  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  an  organization  of  626  of  the 
Nation's  imlversltles.  colleges,  athletic  con- 
ferences, and  associations. 

Our  association  is  respectful  of  the  role 
which  professional  sports  play  In  American 
culture,  and  ore  sympathetically  aware  of  the 
problems  posed  by  the  Inconsistency  In  pres- 
ently applicable  law  to  the  professional  team 
sports  of  tiaseball,  basketball,  football  and 
hockey.  We  wish  to  make  clear  that  the 
views  we  hold  regarding  the  provisions  of 
S.  950  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  bill's 
purposes  in  providing  uniform  treatment, 
under  the  antitrust  statutes,  for  those  sports. 

Nor  are  we  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
means  of  providing  uniformity  of  treatment 
through  exemption  from  applicability  of  the 
antitrust  laws  in  the  four  areas  specified  In 
the  bill. 

We  do  feel  that  the  Congress  should  ex- 
amine closely.  In  the  interests  of  the  Individ- 
ual athletes  concerned  and  possibly  from  a 
constitutional  standpoint,  the  propriety  of 
the  so-called  free  agent  ployer  draft  which 
would  In  ellect  be  legalized  by  the  bill,  since 
It  must  operate  to  inhibit  an  Individual's  op- 
portunities to  negotiate  freely  in  contracting 
ior  his  services  as  a  professional  athlete.  We 
recognize,  however,  that  the  question  In- 
volved is  essentially  one  of  public  policy  to 
be  determined  by  the  Congress.  We  there- 
fore express  no  view,  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively, with  respect  to  this  feature  of  the  bill 
in  Its  general  terms. 

Our  views  regarding  S.  950  rest  upon  the 
fact  that  Its  essence  is  to  grant  broad  exemp- 
tions from  existing  law.  and  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  when  such  privileges  are  to  be 
accorded  It  is  appropriate,  and  .essential,  to 
provide  corresponding  requirements  of  re- 
sponslbllly  In  the  public  Interest. 

We  submit  that  unless  the  bill  Is  appro- 
priately amended  to  create  a  statutory  re- 
sponBlblllty.  privileges  alforded  professional 
team  sports  under  existing  law  and  as  pro- 
posed by  S.  950  can  and  would  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Nation's  Interscholastlc  and 
Intercollegiate  athletic  program,  and  we  sub- 
mit that  such  detriment  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest. 

To  qualify  the  latter  statement,  may  we 
digress  here  to  descrltw  that  system  briefly. 
The  tradition  of  the  school-college  sports 
program  in  the  United  States  la  unique 
among  nations.  (The  Soviet  track  coach  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying  "The  U.S.  chief 
advantage  fin  Olympic  potential)  Is  the 
annual  vast  flow  of  fresh  athletic  forces 
from  the  schools.")  The  system  is  the  back- 
bone of  American  sports,  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional. The  programs  of  the  NCAA 
membergiiJp  embrace  formal  Intercollegiate 
compei^lon  In  32  -';ports.  Involving  144,000 
participants.  Additionally,  some  33,500  male 
students  engage  in  recreational  club  activi- 
ties sponsored  by  their  institutions,  and 
some  1.161.000  students,  or  85.7  percent  of 
the  male  undergraduate  enrollment,  partici- 
pate in  59  different  Intramural  sports  (1963 
data ) . 

Football,  with  college  revenues  amounting 
to  approximately  $71500.000  annually,  is  a 
vital  force  In  this  sports  program.  Both  at 
the  high  school  and  college  level  football 
provides  a  stimulus  to  the  entire  sports  pro- 
gram and  to  the  vitality  of  campus  life,  and 
is  an  Important  factor  in  financing  the  Iriter- 


scholastlc.  intercollegiate  and  allied  recre- 
ational and  physical  fitness  programs. 

We  earnestly  believe  that  Intrusions  upon 
and  disruptions  of  the  Echx>I-col!ege  sports 
system  on  the  part  of  professional  sports  in 
the  exercise  of  statutory  privilege  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest  and  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against. 

We  visualize  such  Intrusions  and  disrup- 
tions occurring  readily  in  two  areas:  (1)  the 
signing  of  college  athletes  to  professional 
sports  contracts  before  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  their  educational  objec- 
tives and  before  they  have  completed  a 
normal  period  of  collegiate  sports  eligibility; 
and  (2)  the  televising  of  professional  foot- 
ball games  to  the  detriment  of  In-person  at- 
tendance at  and  support  for  Interscholastlc 
and  Intercollegiate  lootball  games. 

Our  concerns  in  these  matters  were  re- 
corded with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  .Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee In  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  S.  2391  in  the  88th  Congress,  a  measure 
virtually  Identical  with  s'.  650.  Amend- 
menti  to  S,  2391.  designed  to  relieve  those 
concerns,  were  Introduced  in  committee  by 
Senator  Dirksen.  and  with  some  modifica- 
tion we  urgently  petition  their  attachment 
to  S.  950. 

The  Judiciary  CJpmmlttee,  In  reporting  on 
S.  2391  August  4,  1964,  Indicated  that  It  bad 
given  sympathetic  consideration'  to  the 
amendments  but  that  the  contract  signing 
situation  did  not  then  "seem  •  •  •  to  war- 
rant congressional  action"  although  the  sub- 
committee would  "follow  closely  the  actions 
of  the  leagues  and  clubs  In  his  regard";  and 
that  action  then  on  the  television  situation 
"would  be  premature."  We  submit  that 
events  since  the  date  of  that  report  have 
amply  confirmed  otir  alarms  and  fully 
Justify,  if  they  do  not  compel,  modification 
of  S.  950  by  Inclusion  of  the  substance  of  the 
amendments  proposed  to  S,  2391  last  year. 

The  first  amendment  proposed  would  not 
preclude  operation  of  the  free  agent  player 
draft.  It  would,  however,  make  it  a  violation 
,  of  law  to  execute  a  contract  for  playing  serv- 
ices, pursuant  to  negotiation  rights  acquired 
by  a  professional  club  through  the  draft,  with 
a  college  student,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Those  circumstances  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  signing  of  a  contract  with  a  stu- 
dent for  his  playing  services  in  a  particular 
sport  before  the  end  of  his  college's  season 
In  that  sport  In  the  fourth  year  following 
his  matriculation  in  college, 

The  thrust  of  such  a  measure  would  be 
simply  to  protect  against  operation  of  the 
draft  privilege  to  permit  signing  a  student 
to  a  professional  contract  before  he  has  com- 
pleted his  normal  or  ordinary  college  eligibil- 
ity in  the  sport.  Such  a  statutory  provision 
would  have  precluded  those  numerous  In- 
stances of  premature  slgnlngs  to  professional 
football  contracts  last  fall  whlijh  were 
graphically  and  tragically  Illustrated  when 
It  was  necessary  for  the  nnlversity  of  Okla- 
homa to  declare  Ineligible  four  members  of 
its  football  team  on  the  eve  of  a  game  after 
It  was  learned  they  had  previously  signed 
"undated"  contracts  for  their  professional 
football  services. 

These  premature  slgnlngs  last  fall  were  so 
serious  in  their  Implications  that  the  NCAA 
made  direct  appeals  to  the  National  Football 
League  and  to  the  American  Football  League 
for  assurances  that  such  practices  not  recur. 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  record  that  pledges 
to  this  effect,  with  stringent  penalties  upon 
member  clubs  for  any  breach,  have  been 
given  by  tjoth  professional  football  leagues. 

The  point  may  be  made  that  such  pledges, 
to  bar  the  same  acts  which  the  proposed 
amendment  would  make  unlawful,  obviate 
the  necessity  of  such  legislation.  We  sub- 
mit to  the  contrary,  that  the  agreements 
which  have  been  executed  between  the  pro- 
fessional   football    leagues    and    the    NCAA 
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orUy  confirm  the  reasonableness  and  de- 
sirablllty  of  Btatutory  provision  to  the  same 
effect. 

It  Is  no  reflection  upon  the  good  faith  or 
Intentions  of  those  In  professional  football 
who  are  parties  to  the  recent  agreements  to 
observe  that  there  Is  nothing  In  them  which 
is  necessarily  binding  upon  a  future  gen- 
eration of  professional  football's  manage- 
ment: or  to  recall  that  the  events  giving 
rise  to  these  agreement's  were  In  violation  of 
pledges  given  the  Congress  and  the  public  by 
an  earlier  commissioner  of  professional  foot- 
ball. In  short,  it  must  be  recognized  the 
agreements  are  not  necessarily  permanent 
or  inviolable.  Furthermore,  the  agreements 
refe.'-red  to  are  limited  to  the  sport  of  foot- 
ball and  we  submit  that  the  principles  In- 
volved are  equally  valid  and  applicable  to 
any  other  team  sport  which  does  or  may 
exercise  antitrust  exemptions  to  conduct  a 
player  draft  to  establish  contract  negotia- 
tion rights  with  college  students. 

The  second  amendment  would  perfect  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Public  Law  87-331  I  75  Stat. 
732( .  which  la  an  act  giving  professional  loot- 
ball  leagues  privileges  of  televising  games 
tmder  a  league  agreement,  notwithstanding 
•he  antitrust  laws.  The  privileges  are  limit- 
ed In  that  they  may  not  be  exercised  on 
Friday  evenings  or  Saturdays  during  the 
football  season  over  stations  located  within 
75  miles  of  a  scheduled  Intercollegiate  foot- 
ball game. 

These  limitations  were  discovered,  by 
events  which  transpired  last  year,  to  be  In- 
adequate protection  to  Intercollegiate  foot- 
ball and  more  particularly  to  interscholastlc 
football.  It  developed,  through  publicized 
plans  of  a  television  network  :uid  sponsor, 
that  it  was  possible  for  Individual  profes- 
sional clubs  to  avoid  the  restraints  of  the 
law  which  are  tipplicable  only  to  Joint  agree- 
ments. Those  plans  did  not  materialize  be- 
cause the  league  schedule  did  not  provide 
for  a  series  of  Friday  night  games,  as  con- 
templated by  the  television  plan.  The  po- 
tential remains,  however,  and  Indeed  was 
exempltfl«i--WTr5ti  a  professional  game  played 
on  a  Ppi^y  night  In  New  York  land,  ironi- 
cally.i^lacfced  out  there  under  league  policy 
whlc^  pristerts  home  games  from  TV  com- 
petltio^jPwas  televised  In  Washington  to  the 
substantial  detriment  of  high  school  games 
scheduled  for  that  lime  In  that  area. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  existing  statute  be 
amended,  through  an  amendment  to  S.  950. 
to  extend  its  protective  features  to  high 
school  and  Junior  college  football  games,  and 
that  Its  restraints  be  operative  upon  Indi- 
vidual clubs  which  otherwise,  by  Joint  agree- 
ment, enjoy  the  statute's  exemptions  from 
antitrust  provisions. 

This  amendment  is  particularly  vital  to 
the  high  schools  and  junior  colleges.  The 
NCAA  urges  the  amendment  in  support  of 
those  sister  Institutions  in  the  school-college 
community  and  on  behalf  of  a  certain 
though  considerably  lesser  number  of  its 
members  who  schedule  football  games  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  nights,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  existing  potential  for  professional 
football  clubs  Individually  arranging  to 
schedule  and  televise  games  without  re- 
straint on  Saturday  afternoons,  the  tradi- 
tional hour  for  and  the  heart  of  intercol- 
legiate football. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  since  S.  950  does 
not  concern  Itself  with  television  practices, 
the  proposed  amendmeni  relating  to  tele- 
vision is  not  relevant.  We  submit  that  It  Is 
always  relevant  to  attach  conditions  auQ 
requirements  of  responsibility  when  privi- 
leges oT  statutory  exemption  are  being  .ic- 
corded  any  party,  and  that  since  S.  B50  is  In 
essence  a  grant  of  privilege  to  professional 
football,  among  other  sports,  it  is  an  appro- 
priate and  logical  vehicle  for  statutory  defl- 


nltlon  of  obligations  which  should   be   re- 
quired of  the  benefited  party 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Wii,LiiiM  R-  Reed. 
CKairman.NCAA  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Also,  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  m^  good  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  tiiat  I  have  a  letter 
sirned  by  Wayne  Duke,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Big  Eight  Conference,  Mis- 
souri Valley  Intercollegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation, who  endorses  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  might  as  well 
understand  fully  what  we  are  do- 
inf.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  operat- 
ing the  college  athletic  programs  under- 
stand what  is  involved.  Under  the  bill 
chey  would  be  in  danger  of  being  raided 
by  teams  with  immunity  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  is  said  it  may  not  happen. 
It  already  has  happened  with  respect  to 
football  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  great 
teams  of  America. 

The  bill  before  us  provides,  in  lines  2 
to  13  of  subsection  la)  about  as  broad  an 
authority  for  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  can  be  conceived  in  this 
field.    It  provides  that — 

The  antitrust  law  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract,  agreement,  rule,  course  of  conduct, 
or  other  activity  by,  between,  or  among  per- 
sons conducting,  engaging,  or  participating 
In  any  one  of  the  organized  professional  team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  or 
hockey  to  the  extent  to  which  such  contract, 
agreement,  rule,  course  of  conduct,  or  activ- 
ity relates  to   •    •   •• 

The  employment,  selection,  or  eligibility 
of  players,  or  the  reservation,  selection,  or 
fis^i^nment  of  player  contracts. 

I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  those  words 
In  the  bill  enslave  any  person  In  the 
United  States  who  possesses  any  skill  in 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  or  hockey. 

With  respect  to  the  reserve  clause,  my 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  it,  as  I 
construe  it. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  ex- 
emption provided  by  subsection  <  a  i  shall 
not  apply  to — "Any  agreement,  plan,  or 
arrangement  imder  which  any  club  ad- 
ministering a  professional  .sport  team 
may  have  an  exclusive  or  preferred  right 
to  negotiate  for  the  services  of  any  col- 
lege student,"  during  the  period  specified. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  preserve  the 
freedom  of  contract. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  I  did  not  try 
to  put  in  my  amendment  a  provision  that 
a  collesre  player  could  not  sign  a  contract. 
That  would  be  unconstitutional,  because 
a  student  should  have  the  rights  of  con- 
tract. I  would  not  deny  the  student  the 
right  to  sign  a  contract.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  do  so.  I  would  not  if  I  coiild. 
and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  by  the  amend- 
ment is  to  preserve  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  a  right  which  belongs  fc  all  Ameri- 
cans, namely,  the  right  of  anyone  to 
negotiate  a  contract  with  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  negotiate  with  him  to  sell  his 
skill  for  the  highest  price  he  can  obtain. 
I  would  apply  that  provision  for  only  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

When  it  comes  to  maldng  a  choice  be- 
tween freedom  and  economic  enslave- 
ment, I  stand  by  economic  freedom.  It 
is  to  protect  that  same  freedom  that  X 
have  offered  this  amendment. 


PROHIBITION      OF      OBSTRUCTION 

OP    PERFORMANCE   OF   DUTY   BY 

THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  am  not  goinR  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject which  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  the  present  time,  but  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  3  o'clock  nongermane 
matters  are  allowed  to  be  placed  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  declaring  it  to  be 
a  felony  against  the  United  States  foi 
any  person  to  interfere  with  or  impede 
the  flow  of  transportation  of  personnel, 
equipment  or  property  of  the  militaiT 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Conviction 
for  such  an  offense  would  subject  tlie  of- 
fender to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  24821  to  prohibit  obstruc- 
tion of  the  performance  of  duty  by  the 
Armed  Forces  by  obstruction  of  the 
transportation  of  personnel  or  property 
thereof,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lausche.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

B.    2482 

Be   it   enacted    ^I/   the   Seriate  and   Uouse 

oV  Keprejentativef  0/  the   United  States  o! 

,  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

(2387    of    title    18,    United    States    Code,    Is 

bmended  by — 

(I)  Redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (cr, 

(21  Inserting  tliereln,  immediately  after 
subsection  (a),  tbe  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  Inteift  to  obstruct.  Im- 
pede, or  interfere  with  (It  the  performance 
of  duty  by  any  organization,  unit,  or  mem- 
ber of  or  i;2l  shipment  or  transportation  of 
any  suppUes  or  materiel  to  or  for  the  use  of. 
any  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  willfully  obstructs,  Impedes, 
or  Intei^feres  with,  or  attempts  or  conspires 
with  any  other  person  to  obstruct,  impede  or 
interfere  with,  the  operation,  movement,  or 
passage  of  any  vehicle.  raUway  equipment. 
boat,  vessel,  aircraft,  or  other  facility  for 
transporuitlon  while  such  facility  is  In  use 
or  Intended  to  be  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  personnel  or  property  of  any  of 
such  forces  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
SlO.OOO.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
Incidents  that  have  occurred  in  this 
country  where  organized  groups  have 
attempted  to  prohibit  the  transport  of 
Vietnam-bound  military  personnel  and 
loading  of  vital  supplies  aboard  ships 
border  on  revolution  and  treason.  One 
of  the  most  flagrant  attempted  acts 
against  our  Government  wgs  (Mmmitted 
at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  by  an  irresponsible 
group  whose  members  recently  tried  to 
stop  a  passenger  train  containing  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  to  Vietnam.  On 
Thursday,  August  12,  a  sizable  group  of 
irresponsible  individuals  demonstrated 
at   the   San   Francisco   port   protesting 
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against  the  loading  of  a  vessel  with  ur- 
;;ently  needed  cargo  destined  for  Saigon. 
Mr.  President,  this  August  12  act  was 
Incited  as  the  result  of  distribution  of 
a  two-page  piece  of  propaganda  directly 
attacking  our  Government's  policy  and 
urging  demonstrations  to  the  extent  that 
\itally  needed  cargo  could  not  be 
shipped.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  contents  of  this  piece  of  propagaiida 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  beine  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Protest  the  W.ar  in  VnrrNA.M 
lOn   August    12,  a   ship   is   departing  for 
Saigon,    Join     us     In     this    demonstration, 
Thursday.  August  12,  pier  39— Embarcadero 
irom  4:30  pjn.  to  7  pjn. i 

The  second  heaviest  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  to  date  was  carried  out  the  day 
after  25,000  students  marched  and  pro- 
tested in  Washington  (the  April  17  SDS 
March  on  Washington).  Only  11  days  after 
me  Washington  protest.  tJ.S.  Marines  In- 
vaded the  Dominican  Republic. 

in  the  face  of  strong  oppasltlon.  Johnson 
IS  stepping  up  the  war  effort;  200,000  men 
are  now  going  to  Vietnam.  The  nimibcr 
may  reach  400.000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  draft  call  has  been  more  than  doubled 
and  reserves  are  scheduled  to  be  called  or 
reclassified. 

All  this  wouldn't  be  necessary  if  It  were 
only  to  stop  a  handful  of  "foreign  aggres- 
sors" infiltrating  from  the  north.  The 
Vietcong  could  not  have  had  the  military 
successes  they  have  had  unless  the  John- 
son-backed regime  In  Saigon  was  opposed 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  Wasillngton  knows  this, 
or  they  would  not  have  gone  to  such  lengths 
to  prevent  the  free  elections  guaranteed  by 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreement. 

Johnson's  call  to  the  American  youth: 
"He  told  a  group  of  students  who  visited 
the  White  House  that  many  of  his  Ideas 
>-ame  from  students.  He  said  he  would  like 
to  see  them  develop  as  much  f-^.natlclsm 
as  young  Nazis  did  about  their  system  dur- 
ing the  war."  From  the  New  York  Times, 
February  6,    1665— early   edition   only. 

Everyone  In  this  country  must  fight  John- 
5on:s  efforts  to  drag  us  down  this  road  to 
war  and  destruction. 

The  student  community  alone  cannot  halt 
U.S.  aggression.  Workers  must  be  organized 
around  the  Issue  of  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam.  This^rtll  not  be  a 
short  or  simple  task  Students  and  Intel- 
lectuals can  provide  the  spark  that  could 
lead  to  a  worker-student  alliance.  Such  an 
alliance  would  be  a  qualitative  advance  for 
the  peace  movement  In  this  country 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  against  the  inter- 
e.sts  of  workers.  There  ore  certain  general 
reasons  for  this.  Workers  themselves  may 
die:  their  sons  may  die.  In  a  nuclear  war, 
we  all  may  die.  Taxes  will  Increase  In  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  escalation.  Major 
repressions  are  prevalent  during  a  war  situ- 
.ition:  strikes  are  forbidden:  wage  freezes, 
Taft-Hartley,  and  Kennedy-Landrum-GrlfBth 
.\cts  result. 

We  call  for  the  formation  of  a  broad, 
united  front  composed  of  students,  workers, 
clvn  rights  fighters,  housewives,  etc..  to  de- 
mand the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  forces 
irom  Vietnam. 

Students  and  workers  face  a  common 
£-nemy — ruling  class  imperialism.  We  are 
joing  to  approach  workers  and  attempt  to 
involve  them  along  with  students  and  other 
segments  of  the  community  in  direct  action 
at  the  San  Francisco  docks. 

The  docks  are  the  last  point  from  which 
war-supporting  materials  embark.    The  cargo 
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Is  supposed  to  be  loaded  by  ILWU  longshore- 
men At  their  International  convention  last 
April,  the  union  delegates  passed  a  strong 
"Get  Out  of  Vietnam"  resolution  which 
called.  In  part,  for  an  "Immediate  cease- 
fire"' and  the  "withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troijps  (U.3.  forces  I  from  Vietnam." 

You'll  be  seeing  more  of  us  passing  out 
these  leaflets.  If  you  agree  with  whet  we're 
saying,  we  invite  you  to  join  us,  talk  to  your 
friends  and  demonstrate  at  piers  where 
goods  are  being  loaded  for  Vietnam.  If  you 
disagree,  then^gue  it  out  with  us.  When 
people  discuss  political  'Issues  fiice-to-face 
we'll  be  on  the  road  to  making  this  country 
a  living  democracy  Instead  of  a  paper  one. 

Students  who  are  against  the  war  must 
aline  themselves  with  workers  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  community.  In  order  to  be 
effective  In  ending  the  war.  oil  segments  of 
the  community  must  become  united. 

Alliance  for  Action:  Alliance  for  Action  is 
a  coalition  of  Individuals  and  organizations. 
Only  when  workers,  students,  and  the  com- 
munity join  together  can  effective  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  be^waged.  We  call  on  all 
individuals  and  organizations  to  join  on  a 
coeqtial  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
propaganda  leaflet  is  signed  by: 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  May 
Second  Movement  Noc  Valley  Committee 
Against  the  War.  Progressive  Labor  Pt-u-ty. 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  Young 
Peoples  Progressive  Alliance — NAPA  Junior 
College, 

The  docks  are  the  last  point  from  whlcli 
war-supporting  materials  embark.  The  car- 
go Is  supposed  to  be  loaded  by  ILWU  long- 
shoremen. At  their  international  conven- 
tion last  April,  the  union  delegates  passed  a 
strong  "get  out  of  Vietnam"  resolution  which 
called.  In  part,  for  an  "Immediate  cease-fire'" 
and  the  "'withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
lU.S.forcesi  from  Vietnam." 

Youll  be  seeing  more  of  us  passing  out 
these  leaflets.  U  you  agree  with  what  we're 
saying,  we  invite  you  to  join  us,  talk  to  your 
friends  and  demonstrate  at  piers  where  goods 
are  being  loaded  for  Vietnam 

Mr,  President,  the  leaflet  does  not  in- 
cite violence  and  overt  acts  of  Inter- 
ference, but  the  result  has  been  that  in 
every  instance  when  citizens  and  youths 
have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  leaflet. 
there  has  been  physical  interference  with 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Such  conduct  and  actions  are  deplor- 
able and  should  not  be  condoned.  I  be- 
lieve in  free  speech.  I  believe  in  the  right 
of  peaceful  assembly,  but  the  actions  I 
have  described  constitute  physical  inter- 
ference with  the  movement  of  person- 
nel, equipment,  and  property  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States,  and  are. 
therefore,  wrong  and  harmful  to  the 
security  of  our  country.  They  must  be 
stopped.  My  bill  should  have  the  early 
consideration  and  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  1  week,  for  co- 
sponsoring  by  Senators  who  may  feel 
sympathetic  to  what  I  am  proposing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6927 1  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  of  the  bill  (H.R.  728)  to 
amend  section  510  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference aiked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mi'.  G.^p.matz.  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  Dow'NiNC,  Mr.  Mailliard,  and  Mr. 
Felly  vvere  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964;  agreed'to  the  conference  a.sked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  di.';agreeinp  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr  Carey.  Mr, 
GiBBOKS,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Goodell,  and  Mr. 
Bell  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  me.s.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disapieed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10323' 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  endine  June 
30.  1966,  and  for  other  purpcses;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall.  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Mahon.  Mr,  Cederberg.  Mr.  Jonas. 
and  Mr.  Bow  were  appaint<d  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
HR.  7811  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  or 
loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  L»atln  .Amer- 
ican countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purpoees: 

H.R  7813.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries: 

H.R.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  cash  awards  tot  sug- 
gestions. Inventions,  or  scientific  achieve- 
ments by  members  of  the  .Armed  Forces 
which  contribute  to  the  efficiency,  economy, 
or  other  Improvement  of  Government  oper- 
ations: - 

B.S.  9022,  .^lu  act  to  amend  Public  Ijiws 
BIS  and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  areas  affected  by  a  major  dis-ister: 
to  eliminate  Inequities  in  the  application  of 
Public  Law  815  In  certain  military  base  clos- 
ings: to  make  uniform  eligibility  require- 
ments for  school  districts  in  Public  Law  874; 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H,J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  the  22d  World  Health 
Assemblv  in  Boston,  Mass..  in  1969:  and 
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H.J.  Res.  832.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  University 
of  Texas  for  the  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
Presidential  Archival  Depository,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


■ttOUSE  BILLS  A^D  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  REFERRED   OR  PLACED  ON 
V-     CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  indicated: 

HR.  7B11.  An  :>ct  to  authorize  the  sale  or 
loan  of  naval  veiiaels  to  friendly  L:itln  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  7812.  An  lU't  to  authorize  the  lo.m  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  7813  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries; 
ir.d 

H.R. 8333  An  act  lo  amerd  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  txj  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  cash  aw.irds  for  sug- 
Kestlons.  inventions,  or  acientillc  achieve- 
ments by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  which 
contribute  to  the  efflciency.  economy,  or  other 
improvement  of  Goveriimcnt  c-per.ationa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.  9022.  .^n  act  to  amend  Pul^Jlc  Laws 
815  and  874.  Sl.st  Congress,  to  provide  finqn- 
clil  iisalstance  In  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster: 
to  eliminate  inequities  In  l.he  appUctnlon 
of  Public  Law  815  in  certain  mllit.Txy  base 
closings;  to  make  uniform  eligibility  require- 
ments for  school  di.«ricts  In  Public  Law  874; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  the  22d  World  Health 
Assembly  In  Boston,  Mass  .  In  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

H  J  Rgs  632.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  en- 
ter Into  an  agreement  with  the  University 
of  Texas  for  the  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
Presidential  Archival  Depository,  and  for 
other  purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 


APPLICATION    OF    THE    ANTITRUST 
LAWS   AND  THE   FEDER.AL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT  TO  ORGANIZED 
PROFESSIONAL   TEAM  SPORTS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  S.  950,  to  m.Eike  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis.^ion  Act  ap- 
plicable  to   the   orsanized   professional 
team  sports  of  baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball, and  hockey,  and  to  limit  the  appli- 
cability of  such  laws  so  as  to  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  organized  professional 
team  .sports  of  baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball, and  hockey,  and  for  other  punx)ses. 
Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  briefly,  be- 
fore the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  question  on  which  we  are  about 
to  vote  13  on  agreeing  to  the  first  two 
committee  amendments  en  bloc  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  CMi^ 
Ervin  1  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  apreeing  to  the  first 
two  committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT  <when  his  name  was 
called'.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr,  HicKENLooPERl.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."   I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  tMr. 
B.^RTLETTl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  RtJSSELLl.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Tydi.ncsI.  and  t!Ve  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  busincs.?. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
'.Arkansas  [Mr.  FitlbrichtI  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  it  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee),  tlie  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RrssEii.],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  TydincsI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenxooper] 
is  necessarily  absent  and  his  pair  has 
been  preriously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29. 
nays  60.  as  follows: 

[No  244  Leg.] 

TEAS — 29 


Symington         Thurmond  WUllamB,  Del 


Bass 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Bayh 

Hill 

Raj.dolph 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Holland 

RJblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Vo 

Jordan.  N.G. 

Hobermon 

I>xld 

Long.  La. 

Russell.  S.C. 

Ka<^tland 

McCtellan 

Sparkman 

Ellonder 

McGovem 

stennls 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Wliliams.  N.J 

Oruenlng 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Harrts 

Nelson 
NAYS— 60 

' 

AlKc!-. 

For.g 

Mlilej 

Allott 

Hart 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Bayden 

Morse 

Bible 

Hruska 

Morton 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bcewster 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Murphy 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho  Muskie 

Carlson  Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuiwrger 

Case  Kennedy.  NY  Pastore 

Clark  Kuchei  Pearson 

Cooper  Lausche  Pell 

Cotton  Long.  Mo.  Prouty 

Curus  Magiiuson  Saltonstali 

Otrksen  Mansfield  Scott 

Dommick  Mclntyre  Simpson 

Douglas  McNamara  Smathers 

F&nnln  Metcaif  Smith 


Voung,  N.  Dak, 
NOT  VOTING — 11 

Qore  Russell.  Ga. 

Hlckenlooper  Tydlnes 

McCarthy  Young,  Ohio 
McGee 


Talmadge 

Bartlett 
Bennett 
Church 
Pul  bright 

So  the  first  two  committee  amend- 
ments were  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
ami:ndment  no.  4as 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  425  and  ask  that 
it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin win  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  w-ith, 
and  the  amendment  be  printed  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Recosd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prox- 
mire is  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  strike  out  all  In  lines  14  and  16. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  the  fight  of  any  team  which  Is  a 
member  of  a  league  to  operate  within  a  spe- 
cifically deftned  geographic  area.  If  that 
leagne  by  rule  requires  that  all  revenues  de- 
rived by  nil  member  teams  from  the  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  of  contests  and  ex- 
hibitions of  such  teams  be  divided  equally 
among  all  such  member  teams:  or". 

On  page  3,  strike  out  all  In  lines  7-9.  In- 
clusive, and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(I)  The  term  'persons'  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  unincor- 
porated association,  or  any  combination  or 
association  thereof:  and 

"(2)  The  term  league'  means  an  associa- 
tion composed  of  two  or  more  teams  engaged 
In  a  professional  team  sport  which  by  agree- 
ment have  adopted,  accepted,  or  placed  In 
effect  rules  promulgated  by  that  association 
for  the  conduct  of  such  teams  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  contests  and  exhibitions  In  which 
those  teams  regularly  engagfe." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire  [Mr.  McIntyre  1  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  modify  subsection 
3  of  section  1  of  S.  950,  which  grants 
major  league  baseball  and  other  profes- 
sional sports  an  exemption  from  anti- 
trust laws  by  allowing  teams  "the  right 
to  operate  within  specific  geographic 
areas." 
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This  exemption  pei-raits  exclusive  ter- 
ritorial franchises  for  teams,  including 
the  sale  of  television  and  radio  rights. 

My  amendment  would  permit  profes- 
sional sports'  leagues  to  grant  territorial 
rights  only  "if  that  league  by  rule  re- 
quires that  all  revenues  derived  by  mem- 
ber team.s  from  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  of  contests  •  •  •  be  di- 
vided equally  among  all  such  member 
teams." 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  bill 
without  my  amendment  because  it  would 
sign  a  death  warrant  for  major  league 
baseball  in  Milwaukee.  It  would  seri- 
ously weaken  the  chances  for  survival  in 
cities  with  limited  television  and  radio 
marketing  areas,  such  as  Kansas  City. 
Washington.  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati. 

This  bill,  w'lthout  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, is  likely  to  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  baseball  owners  to  move  from 
some  of  their  present  established  loca- 
tions. 

It  will  prevent  still  other  cities  wishing 
to  attract  baseball  teams  in  the  future 
from  any  realistic  possibility  of  ever  hav- 
ing tnajor  league  baseball. 

All  of  this  is  because  the  bill  would 
permit  teams  exclusive  rights  to  operate 
in  specified  geographic  areas.  Including 
television  and  radio  rights. 

Broadcasting  revenues  have  become 
such  an  important  part  of  the  profit  pic- 
ture for  all  professional  sports,  and  tliis 
is  especially  true  with  major  league  base- 
ball, that  the  TV  and  radio  market — 
not  local  fan  support — Is  becoming  the 
determining  factor  in  where  a  team 
locates. 

The  proposed  move  of  the  Milwaukee 
Braves  to  Atlanta  is  a  case  in  point.  For 
the  12  years  the  Braves  have  played  in 
Milwaukee — 1953  through  1964 — Braves' 
attendance  topped  every  team  that 
stayed  in  one  city  during  that  period, 
including  the  New  York  Yankees. 

The  team  is  being  taken  out  of  Mil- 
waukee despite  this  strong  fan  support 
because  television  revenues  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  country  promise 
to  be  enormous. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  kind  of 
jurisdictional,  geographic  monopoly,  so 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  team  to 
know  that  it  could  be  guaranteed  a  mar- 
ket, not  merely  in  one  State  or  two  States 
but.  in  this  case,  in  many,  many  States. 

Milwaukee's  television  market  is  lim- 
ited almost  entirely  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin because  it  is  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides — by  Chicago  teams  on  the  south, 
the  Minnesota  Twins  on  the  north  and 
west,  and  by  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
tD  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  merely  wished  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether 
professional  football  pools  its  TV  and 
radio  remuneration. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  Yes,  Indeed.  I  am 
happy  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  asked  that  question.  Pro- 
fessional football  does  pool  its  reienues. 
Incidentally,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  a  team  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


That  Is  why  there  can  be  teams  in  other 
cities  which  are  relatively  small.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  huge  metropol- 
itan area  In  order  to  have  a  team,  so 
long  as  the  local  fans  will  support  it, 
when  TV  revenues  are  pooled  and  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  the  case  of  foot- 
ball, how  are  revenues  divided?  Are 
they  divided  equally  among  all  teams, 
proportionately  to  their  gate,  or  how  is 
it  accomplished? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  revenues  are 
divid^  equally  among  the  teams. 

Mr.  ^OMINICK.  That  is  the  proposal 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  sets 
forth  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Tliat  is  what  my  amendment  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  other 
cities  with  major  league  teams  face  a 
similar  situation  and  still  others  who 
wish  to  attract  teams  will  confront  It  too. 

In  short,  without  my  amendment,  the 
Hart  bill  will  inadvertently  write  into  law 
a  situation  that  threatens  major  league 
baseball  in  some  cities  and  forever  blocks 
it  in  others. 

I  used  the  move  of  the  Braves  as  an 
example  because  it  is  current,  because 
I  am  familiar  with  it.  and  because  it  is 
a  classic  example  of  the  need  for  the 
amendment  I  propose,  and  not  because 
I  expect  to  be  able  through  amending 
or  defeating  the  bill  to  keep  the  Braves 
in  Milwaukee. 

Before  going  Into  a  .Justification  for 
my  amendment  and  further  elaboration 
on  the  points  already  made,  it  is  neces- 
sai->'  to  describe  the  Hart  bill  In  greater 
detail. 

The  purpose  of  S.  950.  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Coinmittee. 
"is  to  place  the  organi2ed  professional 
team  sports  of  baseball,  football.  ba.skPt- 
ball.  and  hockey  on  an  equal  antitrust 
footing  and  then  to  grant  exemptions 
relating  to  the  essential  sports  practices 
as  opposed  to  the  business  practices  of 
the  sports  involved." 

To  accomplish  this  the  jaroposed 
sports  bill  places  all  professional  sports 
under  antitrust  laws  and  then  provides 
four  broad  exemptions,  which  relate  to: 
The  equalization  of  competitive  playing 
strengths,  the  employment,  selection,  or 
eligibility  of  players,  or  the  reservation, 
selection  or  assignment  of  player  con- 
tracts, the  right  to  operate  within 
specific  geographic  areas,  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  sports  contests. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  which  re- 
ported out  S.  950  favorably,  gave,  in 
part,  the  following  explanations  foV  the 
exemptions : 

These  (first  two  exemptions)  permit  the 
use  of  the  draft  system  and  the  reserve 
clause  in  addition  to  regulations  restricting 
the  employment,  selection  and  assignment 
of  player  contracts.  The  committee  con- 
siders these  exemptions  as  necessary  lo 
maintain  competitive  equality  among  mem- 
ber clubs  and  leagues  in  various  sport.*:. 

The  third  exemption  permits  the  leagues 
to  restrict  geographic  areas  in  which  their 
member  teams  operate. 

And  that  is  what  I  would  amend. 


The  explanation  continued 

The  fourth  exemption  relates  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  sports  contests.  Provisions  for  discipline 
of  players  and  clubs  bv  fines,  suspensions 
and  other  penalties  by  a  league  or  club  offi- 
cial •  •  •  are  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  confidence  in  sports. 

1  have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  the 
areas  of  exemption  or  with  the  commit- 
tees' explanation  of  the  need  of  them. 
It  is  clear^and  extensive  hearings  by 
the  committee  have  shown  this  conclu- 
sively— that  exemptions  are  necessary  if 
professional  teams  sports  are  to  continue 
to  operate  under  the  leaeue  concept  of 
organization. 

My  amendment  does  no  injury  either 
to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  as  stated  in  the 
committee  report  or  to  the  justification 
for  the  third  exemption  contained  in  the 
report.  Senators  will  recall  that  the  re- 
port said  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legi.slation  was  to  place  all  profes- 
sional team  sports  "on  an  equal  anti- 
trust footing  and  then  to  grant  exemp- 
tions relating  to  the  essential  sports 
practices^  as  opposed  to  the  business 
practices  of  the  sports  involved." 

This  purpose  is  even  more  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
port, which  states,  in  part,  that: 

It  (the  committee)  feels  further  that  the 
public  Interest  Is  best  served  by  keeping  the 
business  aspects  of  the  team  sports  involved 
within  the  antltrtist  laws  while  the  essential 
sports  activities  arc  exempted. 

It  seems  clear  that  by  applying  the  ter- 
ritorial rights  concept  to  the  sale  of  tele- 
■vislon  and  radio  rights  and  granting  a 
blanket  exemption  without  some  regula- 
tion, the  committee  has  violated  its  own 
purpose. 

The  committee  appeared  to  recognize 
this  in  its  discussion  in  the  rejxirt  on  the 
third  exemption  when  it  said: 

The  third  exemption  permits  the  leagues 
to  restrlc.  gc-ographic  areas  in  which  their 
member  teams  operate.  This  exemption  Is 
necessary  lo  provide  financial  stability 
through  preservation  of  the  "live  gate"  and 
to  give  each  of  the  leagues  geographic  bal- 
ance. 

But  by  failing  to  deal  with  TV  and 
radio  rights,  this  exemption  wbuld, 
through  disparity  of  TV  revenues,  do 
just  the  opposite. 

Dan  Topping,  president  of  the  New- 
York  Yankees,  pointed  out  in  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
Yankees  would  continue  to  obtain  more 
revenue  through  the  sale  of  the  team's 
TV  and  radio  rights  locally,  not  through 
a  poolinR  arrangement  in  network  pack- 
age deals.  This  is  because  New  York 
commands  such  a  huge  radio-TV  market 
area. 

Topping  indicated  that  the  Yankees 
had  to  take  in  more  money,  because  the 
team's  salaries  and  expenses  are  double 
those  of  any  other  American  League 
team.  Topping  and  Frank  Stanton. 
president  of  CBS.  which  recently  pur- 
chased the  Yankees,  called  my  pooling 
aiTangcment  as  grossly  unfair  and  in- 
equitable from  the  Yankees'  point  of 
^ew. 

This  is  precisely  the  point.  By  failing 
to  equalize  radio  and  television  revenues, 
the  Hart  bill  would  guarantee  that  the 
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Yankees  and  one  or  two  other  teams 
could  continue  henceforth  to  dominate 
the  leagues.  Under  sach  an  arrange- 
ment, the  teams  with  lucrative  TV  and 
radio  revenues  would  continue  to  enjoy 
their  extra  Income  from  this  source. 

So.  instead  of  providing  "stability  and 
geographic  balance."  the  third  exemption 
would  grant  an  unequal,  not  equal, 
chance  for  victory  for  teams  like  the 
Yankees. 

Television  and  radio  rights  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
report,  as  if  such  revenues  were  mere 
incidental  revenues. 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  the  sale  of 
these  rights  have  assumed  immense  pro- 
portions in  recent  years  and  the  trend 
is  still  upwards. 

From  that  standpoint,  it  is  the  posi- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  that  we  would  have 
considered,  possibly,  in  1922,  instead  of 
1965.  What  a  vast  difference  television 
revenue  has  made  in  the  meantime. 

Television  Ace,  a  TV  trade  magazine, 
pointed  out  this  remarkable  growth  in 
its  February  1965  issue. 

In  1956.  when  some  860  game.s  were 
aired — and  this  was  only  9  years  ago — 
S6.2  million  was  spent  for  rights  and  an- 
other S6  million  was  spent  for  air  time 
and  facilities. 

By  1964 — last  year — the  numbers  had 
grown  to  975  games,  $16  million  for 
rights,  and  another  S35  million  for  TV 
time  and  talent. 

The  March  1,  1965,  issue  of  Broadcast- 
ing magazine  estimated  that  the  rights 
to  major  league  baseball  climbed  to  $25,- 
,310.000  for  1965. 

Mr.  President,  just  consider  that. 
Since  1956  television  rights  have  grown 
from  $6  million  to  S16  million  last  year. 
This  year  they  will  be  $25  million.  It  is 
clear,  on  the  basis  of  all  experience  and 
of  all  knowledge  of  what  is  happening  in 
television  broadcasting  and  the  lucrative 
aspects  of  the  business,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  television  revenues  will  domi- 
nate baseball's  gross  receipts.  Tliey  will 
substantially  exceed  the  gate  receipts. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

If  this  factor  is  ignored,  as  it  is  in  the 
present  bill  before  us.  there  will  be  a 
sross  -disparity  and  a  disproportionate 
distribution  of  revenue  among  teams. 
That  will  result  in  imbalance,  and  a  few- 
teams  will  then  dominate  baseball  and 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  PEAR.?ON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr  PEARSON  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  now  making  relates  to  the 
exemption  as  to  territorial  franchise 
rights?  While  I  understand  the  Senator 
to  agree  that  that  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
the  bill,  he  still  feels  that  the  television 
and  radio  money  derived  is  the  real  es- 
sence of  why  ba.seball  clubs  move  from 
place  to  place.  Is  that  the  point  the 
Senator  makes? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor makes  the  point  well.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  IS  the  essence  of  why  they  move 
now,  it  was  not.  of  course,  the  reason 


years  ago.  before  television  came  Into  the 
picture,  and  it  was  not  nearly  so  much 
the  decisive  rfeason  10  years  ago  as  it  is 
today.  But  in  the  future  it  Is  going  to 
be  overwhelmingly  the  determining 
factor  unless  the  kind  of  amendment  I 
am  proposing  is  adopted. 

The  determining  factor  will  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  suppose,  with  whether  a 
city  has  supported  its  team  or  will  sup- 
port it.  It  will  be  whether  or  not  the 
team  can  move  Into  a  more  profitable 
territory. 

The  section  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  refers  relates  to  guaranteed  geo- 
graphic protection,  geographic  frtmchise, 
and  geographic  monopoly. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  In  all  the  discussions, 
in  all  the  pronouncements  made  by  team 
owners  and  officials  as  to  the  moving  of 
franchises  from  city  to  city,  has  television 
and  radio  money  ever  been  given  as  a 
reason  for  moving?  In  truth  and  in  fact, 
have  not  all  pronouncements  and  all 
rationalizations  been  on  the  basis  of 
general  attendance  from  city  to  city? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  good  point.  Those  who  have  tried 
realistically  to  analyze  moves  such  as  the 
proposed  move  from  Kansas  City  and 
liroposed  moves  from  other  cities,  includ- 
ing the  move  from  Milwaukee,  soon  to 
take  place,  recognize  that  this  is  the  real 
factor.  This  is  it.  To  my  knowledge, 
though,  the  owners  have  not  admitted  it. 
It  is  clear  that  the  moves  are  being 
made  to  where  the  TV  money  is.  Teams 
are  not  moved  from  cities  like  Milwaukee 
to  smaller  cities  like  Atlanta  for  any 
other  resion.  Milwaukee  has  a  higher 
per  capitd  income  than  Atlanta. 

Mil«-aukee  has  turned  out  more  fans 
than  any  other  city  in  the  last  12  years, 
so  there  is  no  reason  to  move  the  Mil- 
waukee team  to  another  city  unless  there 
is  a  strong  financial  reason  for  doing  so. 
There  is  a  controlling  reason  for  doing 
so.  Television  receipts  in  Wisconsin  are 
limited  a'nd  will  be  froiii  now  on.  If  tele- 
vision pooling  is  lost  the  possibihty  of 
having  a  Milwaukee  team  is  nil.  In  At- 
lanta there  is  not  that  problem  to  worry 
about.  What  is  of  importance  Is  the 
ability  to  reach  into  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama.  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  other  Southeastern  States. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  move  by  the 
Braves  to  Atlanta. 

This  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
bloc';  the  move  of  the  Braves  from  Mil- 
waukpe  to  Atlanta.  In  all  probability, 
they  are  going  to  move.  They  have 
signed  a  contract.  Unless  the  present 
suit  which  has  been  filed  by  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  Milwaukee  County  is 
supported  in  the  courts,  the  Braves  are 
going  to  move. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  the  Senator 
say  what  reason  tlie  club  owners  give  for 
moving  tlie  franchise  from  Milwaukee 
to  Atlanta? 

Mr.  PROXAIIRE.  The  only  reason.  In 
my  judgment,  and  the  only  one  I  can 
understand  and  that  makes  sense,  Is  that 
they  can  obtain  a  very  lucrative — and  I 
mean  very  lucrative — television  contract. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  What  is  the  public 
reason  given  by  the  club  owners? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  public  reason 
given  by  the  club  owners  is  that  they  felt 
that  fan  attendance  had  declined.  The 
attendance  at  Milwaukee  was  down 
somewhat  in  1962.  It  was  down  In  1963. 
It  was  below  a  million,  but  close  to  a  mil- 
lion, in  1964.  But  the  Braves  owners  es- 
timated the  team  did  not  make  money, 
and  thtf  owners  felt  that  they  can  make 
more  money  in  Atlanta. 

Over  the  years,  good  and  bad,  Milwau- 
kee has  averaged  a  far  better  attendance 
than  any  other  city. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator.   I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Baseball,  in  its  dual  capacity  of  com- 
mercial and  public  interest,  involves  a 
great  many  other  considerations  than 
television  and  radio  revenue.  Munici- 
palities throughout  the  country  float 
bond  issues  to  erect  stadiums.  Huge 
great  public  and  private  investment  has 
been  made  by  many  people  in  cities  and 
counties  all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  This  puts  baseball  in 
the  public  interest  and  the  public 
domain. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  an  impor- 
tant point.  I  am  delighted  the  Senator 
raised  It. 

Milwaukee  County  buUt  a  beautiful 
stadium,  at  a  cost  of  S8  million.  It 
would  now  cost  from  $16  to  $17  million 
to  duplicate  it. 

It  was  built  obviously  for  the  sole  rea- 
son of  providing  a  home  for  the  baseball 
team.  This  would  be  worth  a  great  deal. 
There  are  a  few  football  games  we  can 
play,  a  few  exhibition  games,  and  one  or 
two  gigantic  conventions  can  be  held 
there.  However,  throughout  the  year  it 
would  be  vacant  and  idle  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  a  great  amount 
of  sympathy  with  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  accomplish.  I  question  whether 
we  would  not  be  setting  a  bad  precedent. 
Nonetheless,  I  think  the  rationale  that 
the  Senator  uses  is  that,  because  broad- 
casting plays  such  an  important  part  in 
the  prospects  of  organized  baseball,  be- 
fore a  person  could  receive  an  exclusive 
franchise,  he  would  have  to  more  or  less 
make  an  arrangement  whereby  there 
would  be  an  equal  sharing  of  the  tele- 
vision fees.    Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  that  is  so,  why  not 
split,  on  an  even  basis,  even  the  gate 
receipts?    Where  would  we  end? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  the 
television  receipts  are  not  related  to  con- 
trol, or  fan,  or  local  support.  Television 
receipts  are  a  result  of  the  accident  of 
the  team  being  located  in  a  place  in 
which  there  is  a  large  area  covering  sev- 
eral States  which  has  no  ether  baseball 
team.  The  receipts  will  result  entirely 
from  the  protection  we  are  writing  into 
the  law  today,  not  from  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  owners. 
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The  reason  that  Houston  Is  able  to 
have  such  enormous  television  receipts 
Is  not  because  the  people  there  support 
the  team.  Indeed  support  until  this  time 
has  been  near  the  bottom.  However,  the 
reason  that  Houston  receives  these  tele- 
vision receipts  is  that  there  is  no  other 
team  in  that  particular  area  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  State  of  Ohio,  there  is  the 
Cleveland  team,  the  Cincinnati  team, 
and  the  team  across  the  State  border  in 
Pittsburgh.  Those  teams  are  bovmd  to 
have  low  receipts.  In  a  case  In  which 
a  community  will  not  support  the  team, 
wc  have  a  logical  and  strong  argument 
for  mo\-lng  to  some  place  where  the 
people  are  interested  enough  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  not  depend  on  how  good  the  team 
is?  People  tune  in  on  certain  baseball 
games  because  they  like  the  competition 
between  the  two  teams, 

I  believe  I  understand  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  trj-ing  to  accomplish.  How-ever, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  afraid 
that  when  w-e  try  to  create  equalization, 
we  might  take  a  chance  of  losing  a  little 
competition.  How  much  can  we  do  by 
legislative  fiat? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  been  tried  in 
football.  The  receipts  were  divided 
equally.     It  has  worked  out  very  well. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  did  that  on  their 
own? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  did  that  on 
their  ow-n.  but  it  works  out  extremely 
well.  As  tlie  Senator  well  knows,  the 
argumeiU  that  people  will  support  a  good 
team  haibeen  pretty  well  rebutted  by  the 
New  York  Mets,  which  is  probably  the 
worst  team  in  either  league. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  that  prevails  now 
might  be  due  to  the  retirement  of  Casey 
Stengel.  Most  people  were  here  to  see 
the  antics  of  Casey  Stengel,  more  than 
to  see  the  teams  play. 

That  is  a  very  unusual  situation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  could  use  that  as  a 
criterion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Milwaukee  has  had 
some  good  teams  and  some  bad  teams 
over  the  12  years  between  1953  and  1964. 
However,  the  teams  have  Iseen  supported 
on  the  average.  They  have  been  sup- 
porting their  teams  better  than  any 
other  major  league  teams  have  been 
supported. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sympathy  for  what  the  Senator  is  trj-ing 
to  do.  How-ever,  we  may  be  approaching 
too  closely  to  the  area  of  competition 
when  we  begin  to  equalize  these  things, 
I  can  see  that  clubs  can  work  this  prob- 
lem out  for  themselves.  However.  I 
wonder  if  w-e  are  not  interfering  too 
much  as  a  legislative  body  in  \he  free- 
dom and  exercise  of  a  competitive  sport 
when  we  place  such  conditions  upon  the 
sport. 

PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  Senate  has  jtist  voted 
by  a  decisive  majority  to  abrogate  the 
freedom  of  contract  that  a  young  college 
man  might  have  to  sign  a  contract  with 
one  of  several  competing  teams.  The 
distinguished    Senator    from    Michigan 


[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  was  very  frank  to  admit  that  this 
was  done  for  the  reason  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  felt  that  this  would 
be  one  way  to  preserve  effective  league 
balance,  so  that  we  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  kind  of  equal  competi- 
tion between  the  teams  Otherwise  the 
team  with  the  greatest  amount  of  money 
would  hire  the  best  players  ai\d  that 
would  be  it.  If  the  Senate  is  going  to 
go  that  far  and  abrogate  the  freedom  of 
contract  to  that  extent — and  I  voted  for 
the  Ervin  amendment — it  would  seem  to 
me  that  that  television  relationship, 
which  is  far  less  important  than  the 
freedom  of  contract  of  the  indiv-ldual 
player,  ought  to  be  modified  in  this  way. 
as  it  has  been  In  football. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
a  very  persuasive  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  ftom  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  point  out  that  the  revenues  that 
are  produced  as  a  consequence  of  broad- 
casting and  televising  flow  as  a  result 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  tlieir  Government,  loaning  or 
granting,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a  license 
to  a  private  group  to  use  the  public  air- 
ways, so  that  if  one  television  or  radio 
station  in  a  city  which  has  a  baseball 
team  has  an  advantage  in  the  revenue  it 
produces,  it  is  not  something  that  Is  a 
consequence  of  the  effort  of  the  par- 
ticipating baseball  team. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ml".  President,  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  one  which  frankly  had  eluded 
me.  It  is  a  very  important  and  crucial 
point.  We  are  not  only  talking  about 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  sport  which  has 
been  given  a  territorial  exemption  and 
has  been  given  protection  and  safe- 
guarded from  competition.  We  are  also 
talking  about  a  situation  in  which  the 
television  and  radio  revenue  itself  is  reg- 
ulated necessarily  by  the  Government. 
Those  who  broadcast  or  televise  are 
given  a  Goverrunent-  monopoly,  in  a 
sense,  over  their  frequencies.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  different  than  the  usual 
kind  of  direct  competition  experienced 
in  most  Uidustry. 

Mr.  NELSON,  It  is  true  that,  theoreti- 
cally, at  least,  we  could  have  a  baseball 
team  with  no  stadium  which  w-ould  still 
be  a  most  profitable  enterprise  if  there 
were  a  large  enough  and  lucrative  enough 
outlet  through  a  federally  regulated 
radio  or  television  station, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
lect.  We  could  have  a  situation  in 
which  hardly  anyone  attended  the  game, 
perhaps  500  people.  Nevertheless,  the 
team  might  make  much  more  money  and 
hire  the  finest  players  and  be  able  to  do 
so  because  it  had  an  o.Dportunity  such 
as  that  afforded  by  this  bUl  to  sell  the 
television  rights  in  an  area  which  no 


other  team  would  be  able  to  invade,  and. 
k)ecause  the  bill  would  provide  that,  we 
would  have  a  territorial  and  geographic 
franchise  over  this  particular  area,  given 
as  a  monoply  gift  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  in  no  way  affect  the  television 
station  itself  or  the  network.  It  would 
make  no  difference  to  them  who  might 
see  or  hear  the  game  once  the  air  time 
was  paid  for. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. All  this  amendment  would  do 
w-ould  be  to  distribute  the  revenues. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  difference  w-ould 
be  only  as  to  the  baseball  teams  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  suppose  that  we 
could  make  the  argument  that  there 
would  be  some  fringe  situation  injwhlch 
a  network  or  radio  or  TV  station  or 
some  other  group  selling  network  or  tele- 
vision time  coiild  bargain  between  teams 
in  an  area  and  get  a  little  more  money 
for  them  than  it  would  if  they  did  not 
pool. 

But  I  think  that  this  is  a  minor  con- 
sideration, particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  radio  and  television  are  given 
a  governmental  franchise,  or,  in  effect, 
a  monopoly. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  money  they  can 
get  depends  on  the  advertising  they  can 
get  and  the  audience  they  can  reach. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

Broadcasting  estimated  that  spKinsors 
will  pay  a  total  of  S85  million  to  pur- 
chase the  air  time,  put  on  their  shows. 
and  sell  their  products.  The  broadcast- 
ing estimates  include  sale  of  local  rights 
by  individual  teams,  sale  of  package 
rights  to  networks,  and  sale  of  rights  for 
the  all-star  games  and  the  world  series. 

Broadcasting  also  furnished  a  team- 
by-team  listing  of  the  sale  of  local  broad- 
cast rights. 

A  study  of  the  sale  of  local  TV  and 
radio  rights  by  individual  team  shows 
clearly  that  such  income  is  substantial 
and  that  a  great  variation  exists  between 
teams.  A  breakdown  of  such  revenue  for 
American  and  National  League  t.eams  in 
the  past  2  years  illustrates  this. 

In  the  American  League,  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  local  rights  for  1965  ranges 
from  $300,000  for  Kansas  City  and  Wash- 
ington to  $1,200,000  for  the  New  York 
Yankees  and  $1,300,000  for  Detroit.  In 
the  National  League  Pittsburgh  gets 
$450,000,  St.  Louis  gets  $500,000,  while 
Houston  receives  $1,770,000 — which  is 
easily  the  largest  amount  received  by 
any  major  league  team — and  Philadel- 
phia gets  $1,300,000.  Because  of  the  pro- 
posed move  the  Braves  were  unable  to 
find  a  Milwaukee  sponsor  and  are  ob- 
taining only  $150,000.  The  Braves  re- 
ceived $400,000  in  1964  and  would  have 
received  $525,000  this  year  if  the  team 
had  agreed  to  remain  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tables  showing 
the  estimated  American  and  National 
League  revenues  from  television  and 
radio  contracts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  be  prudent  for  Congress  to  study  closely  In  the  last  case,  which  of  course  is  the 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  the  impact  of   this  Increased  revenue  one  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  I 

as  follows:  before  granting  monopolistic  tenitorlal  can  assure  you  that  it  was  not  lack  of 

Esttmated  American  League  revenues  from  franchises   which   would   include    radio  local  support,  but  the  lure  of  a  television 

tetefiston  and  radio  contracts '  and  TV  rights.  bonanza  that  prompted  the  two  Chicago 

The  problem  has  been  recognized  by  businessmen,  who  bought  the  team  sev- 

luDS            toin  professional  football.  eral  years  ago.  to  make  the  decision  to 

As  I  indicated  in  my  colloquy  with  the  move.     Atlanta.    Milwaukee— it    makes 

Baitjraoco_,. ■     mw.uoo  '•      snw.oixi  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  no    difference     to    these     businessmen. 

Boston , •     aj),ooo        aio.oiw  tV  and, radio  pooling  system  used  in  the  They  will  go  where  the  television  gravy 

/•iv-.;^ - I      "xi'Z        T(«o.K)  National  Football  League  has  kept  the  is  the  richest. 

•                                   i.jcio.oon        oso.mi  teams  competitive  and  has  prevented  the  This  becomes  transparently  clear  upon 

S2'[!SS         iSS'Slo  inordinant  number  of  franchise  shifting  examination  of  the  attendance  record  of 

■....'. 1 '. LI      (Boiooo         <m.mo  that  we  are  witnessing  in  major  league  'he  Braves  during  their  12-year  stay  in 

.           1.^ .   ''tSII!!!!      '•™'I5!!I  baseball.     PooUng  of  radio  and  TV  re-  Milwaukee  and  comparing  the  average 

^ '  ceipis  has  allowed  the  Green  Bay  Pack-  attendance  during  this  period  with  that 

A»"^'Vc;iiirrinc;;im-"  "i   '■^■"^  '    '^^•'^"""  ers,  whose  home  is  a  city  with  a  popula-  of  other  clubs  in  both  leagues. 

'  '(Venues' were'™'      '  tion  of  60.000.  to  remain  in  Green  Bay.  Braves  attendance  in  Milwaukee,  1953-64 

iMxiUKl — . — ,..Ji     TH.ooo         sn.ioo  It  can  do  the  same  for  baseball.     It  has     1953 1.826.397 

— — : also  allowed  tli?  Green  Bay  Packers  to     1954 a.  131.388 

'  Broa'ioMUns  masutiM,  vol.  w.  No.  V,  iiar.  I.  IU63,  compete  on  an  equal  financial  basis,  and     iss* 2, 005. 836 

"P  "-"'  a.s  every  football  fan  knows.  Held  a  great     ^^se _ 2,046.33i 

Estimated  National   League   revenues  from  team.     This  would  be  flatly  impossible  if      Jg" I'oTi'ioi 

telepisum  atid  radio  contracts^  th,-   NPL   followed   major   league   prac-  jgjg                               'Z'l'Zl""  llio  '112 

tices,     '  I960 l!497i799 

iwi,"           loiM  It  might  be  well  to  discuss  for  a  mo-     igei 1,101,441 

_ ■ ment  what  has  been  happening  to  base-     1962 766,927 

"  cuicago :     S5,io.oou        iMo.ww  ball  in  recent  years  regarding  these  fran-     1963 773.018 

uSIsfo™" '    ITTO'SS'     iiS™  chise»^hifts  to  determine  Whether  such     198* 910.811 

\^  Aniei^[ZV.V/."Z'.'.  -I'j    Loooiooo      i.im.im  shifts  are  good  for  baseball  and  good  for  During    the    past    12    years,    average 

.\iiiwanicee._ — _ i"  ISO  660        *""•"""  the  public.  Braves  attendance  exceeds  the  average 

N,V'^%:::::r::r!~':'":    Lonnloni)      i."*.'/)*)  in  the  past  12  years  there  have  been  of  any  team  that  has  remained  in  one 

'"'■'-                        \.m,m»        '»}''UM  six  transfers  of  major  league  baseball  city  during  this  period.     Only  the  Los 

Mo'iSln         Sso'cImH  teams  from  one  city  to  another.     Each  of  Angeles  Dodgers,  bolstered  by  the  record 

^:. ..-.:... .L. -.    i.iWiiou        'JOoiixK)  these    transfers    were   atcompanied   by  breaking  attendance  that  accompanied 

,pgj^i                        I  8,270  ouo  I    T,.™,™*!  widespread    complaints    by    the    cities  the  team's  move  from  Brooklyn  7  years 

Averjeortul'tacoineTrl    '     '      i     '''    '  losing  the  clubs.    Thus  lar,  fortunately  ago,  have  compiled  a  better  record,  and 

revMina  were  i»olod..|      siT.ooo  |       756,1100  j,Q„g  ^f  (.j^g  moves  has  resulted  in  the  that  for  only  7  years. 

— '■ loss  of  professional  baseball  to  a  com-  The    outstanding    attendance    record 

'  BraukiistiDf  iii.tfuine,  voL  •<!.  No.  9,  .\(,»r  I,  iwi...  jnunity  which  has  been  a  major  league  achieved  in  Milw-jiukee  can  be  better  seen 

'"'■  '                                  ""  city.    But    this    could    happen    if    the  in  comparison  w'th  records  compiled  by 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the  Braves    move    from    Milwaukee,    which  other  teams  In  both  leagues, 

committee  at  one  point,  at  least,  recog-  seems  likely.  National  League  average  attendance  ' 

nized   the   growing   importance   of   TV  When  the  Braves  moved  to  Milwaukee,  los    Angeles    Dodgers     (last    7 

and   radio  revenue  to  baseball  and   it  Boston   retained   the   Red   Sox.    When        years) .2.213.897 

pointed  this  out  in  its  report,  stating;  the  Browns  moved  to  Baltimore.  St.  Louis     Braveo 1,683,027 

Organized  baseball  relies  mcreaslngly  on  still    had    the    Cardinals.     Philadelphia  San     Pranolsco    Giants     (last    3 

television   for    financial   stability    and    tlie  ,  lost  the  Athletics  to  Kansas  City,  but  fans     „''*^'?*:-;; 1,485,650 

potUion  CBS  has  gained  by^lts  acquisition  there  still  enjoy  the  PhiUieG.     The  same  ^f*  lork.  Meta  (last  3  years) )...  J.  161.407 

raises  serious  competitive  questions  Uiat  re-  situation    existed    in    the    moves   of    the     p  tt^l^^lh  Plri^es flfin7« 

?o"  prote'c't  t^e 'pubuc'  inte^es'™"  ^'^"""^  ^'^^'^  '°  ^os  Angeles  and  the  Giants  to  V^^a^^lMr^m^"::":::::::      IZ  ^2 

to  protect  tne  public  interest.  ^^^  Pranct.sco.     The  Senators  were  re-     Cincinnati  Reds 851.419 

The  report  failed  to  note  other  joint  placed  in  Washington  when  the   team     Houston  Astros  (laat,  3  years) 805,316 

TV  and  radio-baseball  relationships  that  moved  to  the  Twin  Cities  in  Minnesota.     Chicago  Cubs 785,781 

I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  in  sup-  Although  this  shifting  around  caused  1 12-year  average  except  wiiere  noted 

port   of   my   amendment.     These   joint  gi-umblings    and    even    dismay    among  gut  they  are  making  more  money  than 

holdings  include:  sportswriters,    baseball    could    and    did  anybody    else    became    as    the    distin 

Gene  Auiiy.  who  owns  the  Los  Angeles  argue  that  the  shifts  streiigthened  the  guished  iurdor  Se^v  frnm  Wi^^rnilin 

Angels,  also  owns  two  television  stations  league  and  did  not  deprive  baseball  fans  ^^^^Id  out   thev  h^';^e  a  ve^  ri^h  t^i 

and  shares  joint  control  of  65  percent  in  the  stricken  communities  of  the  enjoy-  virion  market 

of    Golden    West    Broadcasters.     John  ment  of  watching  major  league  baseball. 

Fetzer.  owner  of  the  Detroit  Tigers,  owns  And  it  was  argued  that  in  most  of  the  ^^'^'-^'^''  i-^ffue  average  attendance  ■ 

five  television  stations.     John  AUyn  of  shifts  the  fans  were  somewhat  respon-     ?,^'' ^ "l' ^"''^^^ v: "• 1,496,309 

the  White  Sox  is  president  of  a  company  slble  because  they  failed  to  support  the  ^°a7o  w?i^"lc!i"      ^^"' "'"  }'  ?9o'  497 

which  holds  a  franchise  for  pay  TV  in  teams  by  attending  the  games                       Detroit  Tigers "^II'Z""!!"  1' 117031 

Dallas  and  Houston.    Judge  Roy  Hof-  Surely,  it  would  be  ditBcult  to  argue  Boston  Red  Sox,'.'".'...'...""',  li  007]  442 

heinz.  presiderit  of  the  Houston  Astros,  that  a  team  should  have  to  stay  in  a  Baltimore  orioles  (last  11  years)..     044.127 

owns  16  percent  of  the  stock  in  a  Hous-  community  even  after  the  community     Cleveland  Indiana 9is.  382 

ton    television   station.     And    both    the  failed  to  support  it.     So  fai^  1  am  aware  Kansas    city    Athletics    (last    10 

Giants  and  the  Dodgers  have  substantial  of  no  responsible  person  who  is  makine     ,  years)...      ..._ 869,733 

holdmgs  m  pay  TV.  such  a  demand.  ^^Zlllsinatolr  ^  ^'""' "      559' ?|I 

The  importance  of  radio  and  TV  rev-  But  I  ask  baseball  and  Members  of  the                                       

enue  seems  to  be  obvious  to  those  baseball  Senate.  Was  the  ab.sence  of  fan  support  '  12-yeur  merage.  except  where  noted, 
owners  who  are  moving  into  radio  and  the  sole  cause  of  the  moves  of  the  Dodg-  The  county  of  Milwaukee  has  provided 
TV  and  to  those  in  the  radio  and  tele-  ers.  the  Giants,  and  the  former  Senator  the  team  with  a  new.  well-designed  sta- 
vision    industry    who    are    buying    into  team?     And   I  ask  baseball  and  Mem-  dlum  and  has  granted  numerous  con- 
baseball,  bers  of   the   Senate.  Is  the  absence  of  cessions  to  make  their  stay  in  Milwaukee 

It    would    seem    that    Congress,    too,  fan  support  the  sole  reason  the  Milwau-  profitable.     When  rumors  began  to  cir- 

should  note  the  growing  importance  of  kee  Braves  have  decided  to  move  to  At-  culate  that  the  team  was  considering  a 

this  relationship.    I  submit  that  it  would  lanta.  Ga.?  move,  even  though  the  owners  categor- 
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ically  denied  the  rumor,  county  officials 
offered  to  sweeten  the  Braves  contract 
with  the  county.  Civic  and  business  in- 
terests indicated  they  would  rally  to  sup- 
port the  team  and  as  a  result,  the  team 
drew  almost  1  million  persons  last  year, 
despite  a  relatively  poor  season. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  team  own- 
ers denied  any  intention  of  moving  and 
even  tried  to  dampen  efforts  by  the  well- 
meaning  county  ofBcials  and  fans  who 
sought  to  gain  additional  concessions  for 
the  team. 

This  does  not  fit  the  pictme  of  a  group 
of  altruistic  sportsmen  who.  after  dill- 
sent  efforts  to  make  a  go  of  it  in  Mil- 
waukee, reluctantly  decided  to  move  to 
save  their  enterprise  from  bankruptcy. 
The  fact  is  that  the  several  enterprising 
Chicago  businessmen  saw  an  opportunity 
to  move  into  a  vast,  unexploited  tele- 
vision and  radio  market  which  domi- 
nates at  least  five  States  and  jumped  at 
the  opportunity.  In  doing  so,  they  ab- 
dicated their  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity which  provided  an  outstanding 
facility  for  their  team  and  to  the  millions 
of  fans  who  supported  the  team  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  while 
there  have  been  six  baseball  franchise 
shifts  in  the  past  12  years,  the  blow  was 
somewhat  .softened  by  the  fact  that  in 
none  of  the  cases  was  a  major  league  city 
deprived  of  major  league  baseball. 

This  is  not  true  with  the  contemplated 
move  by  the  Braves.  It  is  also  not  true 
w-lth  the  anticipated  move  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Athletics  or  of  the  possible  move 
of  the  Cleveland  Indians. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  major  league 
baseball  is  abandoning  a  sizable  public 
following,  a  significant  number  of  local 
businesses  which  have  been  built  up 
around  the  teams  and,  in  the  case  of 
Milwaukee,  a  modern,  multimillion  dol- 
lar facility  which  will  stand  as  a  vacant, 
expensive  white  elephant  to  remind  the 
community  of  the  ruthless  business  tac- 
tics of  professional  baseball. 

There  can  be  little  complaint  if  a  team 
moves  because  it  lacks  community  sup- 
port. But  the  community  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  marketing. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  took  note  of 
the  impact  of  such  franchise  shifts  and 
.said  in  its  report: 

Concern  has  been  expressed  regarding 
moving  b.'Uieball  franchises  from  one  city  to 
another  m  order  to  Increase  revenues. 
Baseball  franchise  owners  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  to  remain  with  their 
frnnchised  territories,  absent  compelling 
reasons  to  transfer. 

Naturally,  there  Is  a  desire  of  many  cities 
to  secure  a  team:  however,  it  seems  that  the 
public  Interest  would  best  be  served  by  ex- 
pansion of  the  existing  major  leagues  or  the 
formation  of  anotJfer  major  league  rather 
than  the  movemeo);  of  existing  franchises. 

The  committee  report  correctly  de- 
scribed my  amendments  a  device  to  dis- 
courage mo\ing  a  major  league  franchise 
to  a  more  lucrative  television  market. 
Regarding  the  amendment,  whfch  was 
not  accepted  by  the  committee,  the  re- 
port said: 

The  committee  views  the  amendment  as 
unfair  to  teams  which  have  established  a 
large  following  in  their  franchise  areas  en- 


abUng  them  to  obtain  better  television  and 

radio  contracts. 

The  variation  In  revenues  received  by 
major  league  baseball  teams  for  local  tele- 
casts and  broadcasts  is  too  great  lor  the 
proposal  to  be  equitable. 

If  it  were  not  so  great,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  it. 

Continuing  reading : 

There  is  a  trend  for  pooling  television  and 
broadcasting  revenues  and  that  practice 
should  not  be  discouraged  as  It  tends  to 
equalize  further  the  strength  of  the  various 
teams. 

I  should  like  to  make  several  points  on 
the  committee's  appraisal. 

In  the  first  place,  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  current  television  and  radio  revenue 
picture  quickly  dispells  the  notion  that 
having  "established  a  large  following" 
in  the  franchise  areas  has  any  relation- 
ship to  the  revenue  amounts  Some  of 
the  teams  having  the  lowest  totals  have 
been  in  established  area.?  for  many  years 
Willie  some  of  the  teams  receiving  the 
most  have  been  in  their  present  loca- 
tions for  a  relatively  short  period. 

Among  the  lowest  are  Pittsburgh — 
S450,000.  The  Pirates  were  in  Pittsburgh 
long  before  I  was  born — in  fact  before 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

St.  Louis — $500,000. 

Cincirmati— $550,000.  -I  believe  Cin- 
cinnati was  the  first  major  league  base- 
ball team. 

Chicago  Cubs — S550.000 — while  among 
the  highest  are  Houston— SI,770,000. 

How  (^n  anyone  argue  tiial  this  means 
we  are  favoring  an  established  team 
which  has  cultivated  a  market  over  many 
years  when  we  compare  those  revenues 
with  those  of  Houston,  which  is  a  brand 
new  team,  and  received  81,770,000  last 
year;  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
New  York  Mets,  all  a  million  dollars  each. 
They  are,  of  course,  all  new  teams  in  their 
locations. 

Second,  while  the  committee  concludes 
that  the  variations  in  revenue  are  too 
great  to  be  equitable,  it  admits  that  pool- 
ing of  revenues  is  desirable  because  it 
would  "tend  to  equalize  further  the 
strength  of  the  various  teams." 

Indeed,  equalization  of  playing 
strength  and  the  need  to  prevent  the 
wealthiest  clubs  from  dominating  play, 
is  cited  earlier  in  the  report  by  the  com- 
mittee as  a  justification  for  an  exemption 
which  allows  the  leagues  to  use  draft 
systems  and  other  devices  for  the 
"equalization  of  competitive  playing 
.  strei^gths." 

On  this  point,  the  report  states: 

.\lthough  the  exemptions  provided  In  this 
tain.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  wealthier 
teams  would  absorb  the  best  talent  and  force 
the  dissolution  of  the  poorer  teams  and  of 
the  leagues  themselves. 

Therefore,  there  Is  a  special  situation  af- 
fecting the  public  interest  Involving  team 
sports  which  does  not  apply  to  the  tradi- 
tional comoetltlve  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  ap- 
plies one  for  one  to  my  amendment. 

The  statements  In  the  committee  re- 
port support  my  position  even  better  than 
my  ow-n  arguments. 

The  committee's  own  report  provides 
the  rationale  for  the  desirability,  need, 
and  Justification  of  my  amendment.  The 
precedent  for  such  an  arrangement  al- 


ready exists.  The  National  Football 
League  has  thiived  on  a  pooling  system 
and  major  league  baseball,  in  its  con- 
tracts for  network  package  deals,  has  al- 
ready embarked  on  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment on  a  modest  scale. 

In  order  to  give  the  Senate  the  benefit 
of  the  results  of  the  pooling  arrange- 
ments which  have  already  been  in  prac- 
tice in  the  National  Football  League,  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  a  statement 
made  by  Pete  Rozelle,  Commissioner  of 
the  National  Football  League,  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  House 
hearings,  regarding  the  permission  he 
obtained  from  the  National  Football 
League  for  this  pooling. 

This  is  what  he  said : 

Tn^i^undamental  issue  is  relatively  sim- 
P'-^^whether  the  National  Football  League 
and  Its  member  clubs  are  to  have  any  say  as 
to  how  their  games  are  to  be  televised.  If 
they  cannot,  the  matter  must  be  left  entirely 
to  the  determination  of  the  networks.  The 
networks  have  their  own  problems  of  produc- 
tion costs,  cable  charges,  costs  per  homes 
reached,  and  sponsor  availability.  If  the 
league  cannot  have  any  voice  In  the  manner 
m  which  Its  games  are  telecast,  the  networks 
win  be  guided,  as  they  necessarily  must,  by 
their  own  economic  interests — which  m  this 
Instance  are  not  the  Interests  of  professional 
football,  of  the  sports  fans  of  America,  or  of 
the  National  Football  League  and  its  14 
member  clubs. 

The  immediate  result  will  be  television 
programing  for  1962  and  all  successive  foot- 
ball seasons  which  will  deprive  many  mem- 
ber clubs  of  the  National  Football  League  of 
all  access  to  television  facilities  and  tele- 
vision Income.  It  will  also  deprive  home- 
town fans  In  many  National  Football  League 
cities  of  telecasts  of  the  games  of  their  home 
club,  sharply  reduce  TV  income  to  the 
league,  and  seriously  ImpMe  the  league's 
efforts  to  maintain  a  balanced  league. 

In  the  sport  of  professional  footttall.  with 
Its  limited  playing  schedule  and  Its  emphasis 
on  team  play,  equality  of  competition  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  fan  interest 
and  the  survival  of  the  league.  Balance  In 
the  league  has  only  been  achieved  during  the 
past  decade  of  the  National  Football  League's 
41-year  existence.  Without  it.  41  franchises 
had  failed  earlier. 

We  are  now  threatened  with  losing  what 
has  taken  so  many  j'ears  to  develop  unless 
Chairman  CEi.LCR'a  bill  can  be  passed  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

These  are  not  speculative  concerns.  The 
league's  probleni  Is  real  and  immediate  All 
teams  have  been  able  to  secure  access  to  tele- 
\-lston  facU'tles  for  the  present  season  simply 
because  their  Individually  negotiated  con- 
tracts carry  through  1961.  Most  of  these 
contracts  expire  at  the  end  of  this  season.  * 

For  the  1962  season,  the  networks  have  al- 
ready announced  their  Intentions.  They  will 
abandon  the  league's  longtime  policy  of  tele- 
vising the  road  games  of  each  team  back  to 
the  team's  home  area.  It  no  longer  makes 
economic  sense  for  the  networks  to  purchase 
Individually  the  rights  of  all  14  member  clubs 
of  the  league  for  local  and  regional  telecast- 
ing. Costs  and  other  factors  make  it  more 
productive  for  them  to  acquire  the  television 
rights  of  only  a  select  few  clubs  for  national 
or  quasi-national  telecasting. 

Thus,  unless  the  league  Is  permitted  to 
exercise  some  control  over  its  television  pro- 
graming, only  a  limited  number  of  teama  In 
the  National  Football  League  will  have  ac- 
cess to  television  facilities  In  1962.  Only 
those  fans  In  the  large  metropolitan  centers 
and  favored  by  their  geographical  location — 
such  as  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  and  Chi- 
cago— will  be  assured  of  seeing  the  games  of 
their  home  team  on  television. 
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I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  this  committee 
what  the  response  of  fans  In  Green  Bay. 
MlnneapoilB-st.  Paul.  Dallas.  St.  Louis.  De- 
troll,  and  even  such  cities  as  San  PriinclEco 
and  Phliadelphia  will  be  when  they  are  In- 
formed th.1t  they  win  no  longer  be  able  to 
follow  the  road  games  of  their  home  teams 
on  television 

The  bill  would  resolve  the  problem  by  per- 
mitting the  commissioner  and  the  member 
clubs  of  the  league  to  act  jointly  m  the  sale 
of  their  TV  rights.  Only  by  grouping  the 
weaker  and  stronger  clubs  and  the  clubs  with 
more  and  less  favored  geographic  locations 
can  the  league  hope  to  achieve  any  control 
over  the  manner  in  which  Its  games  are  tele- 
cast. This  Is  the  only  way  the  league 
can  maintain  sponsorship  Interest  in  tele- 
casts of  National  Football  League  games, 
restore  order  and  stability  to  league  televi- 
sion arrangements,  equalize  television  income 
among  the  clubs,  secure  realistic  values  for 
television  rights,  and  assure  all  member 
clubs  of  the  league  of  continued  access  to 
television  facilities  and  television  income. 

If  the  14  teams  of  the  National  Football 
League  and  the  8  teams  of  the  American 
Football  League  are  each  required  to  act  sep- 
.■u-ately  In  disposing  of  their  TV  rights,  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  these  teams  will. 
after  this  season,  be  iible  to  find  a  home  on 
the  limited  network  facllules  available. 

Of  course,  the  argument  can  be  made. 
Why  not  leave  it  to  the  owners  of  the 
major  baseball  teams  to  make  their  own 
arrangements?  The  fact  is  that  these 
arrangements  are  made  only  when  there 
is  a  three-fourths  vote  to  sustain  them: 
that  is.  it  is  necessary  to  get  8  of  the  10 
teams  in  each  league  to  vote  a£Brma- 
nvely.  To  get  an  affirmative  vote  on 
this  issue  would  seem  to  be  almost  im- 
possible. Dan  Topping  has  indicated 
the  view  of  the  Yankees.  It  requires 
only  two  other  teams  to  block  the  Amer- 
ican League  from  acting.  If  they  did 
act  to  equalize  the  revenues  by  pooling, 
it  would  deprive  the  Yankees  of  perhaps 
millions  of  dollars  in  profits.  We  should 
Jiot  expect  the  leagues  to  act.  under 
those  circumstances,  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  They  will  not  do  so  until  the  sit- 
uation reaches  the  point  where  they  fear 
some  action  by  Congress. 

Mr  President.  I  was  speaking  about  a 
package  deal.  In  one  such  package  deal 
18  baseball  teams  from  both  major 
leagues  have  contracted  with  ABC  for 
televising  81  games.  Each  of  the  teams 
involved  receives  a  flat  S300.000  whether 
they  play  in  1  or  10  of  the  telecast  games. 

Mr.  Charles  Flnley.  owner  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Athletics,  testified  before  the 
Judiciar^■  Committee: 

Television  and  radio  Income  is  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss  for  almost  every 
m.^Jor  league  team , 

Mr.  Finley  told  the  committee  that 
Houston  and  the  New  York  Yankee  were 
able  to  get  outstanding  TV  and  radio  con- 
tracts because  they  were  In  rich  market 
areas.     He  said; 

Senator.  Houston  •  •  ■  represents  the 
Southwest  and  they  have  an  enormous  tele- 
vision market,  and  they  were  able  to  obtain 
this  outstanding  contract  on  the  same  basis 
OS  the  New  York  Yankees  have  been  able  to 
obtain  such  good  contracts  year  by  year, 

The  same  reason  for  Milwaukee  going  to 
.Atlanta,  A  very,  very  lucrative  contract. 
And  It  Is  getting  to  the  point  today  where  it 
IS  almost  Impossible  for  a  ball  club  such  as 
my  club — and  I  could  name  you  several 
others — to  compete  with  clubs  that  have  a 
•  •  •  $1,4  million  TV  contract. 


Regarding  my  proposed  amendment, 
Mr,  Ftnley  said : 

I  might  stop  right  here  for  a  moment.  Sen- 
ator Hakt,  and  would  like  to  state  If  I  may 
that  I  was  very  n^uch  inipressed  with  Senator 
PRO.YKiiti:'s  statement  and  would  like  to  go 
on  record  at  this  moment  and  state  that  the 
Kansas  City  Athletics  Baseball  Club  agrees 
with  Senator  PBoxMniE  100  percent. 

Baseball  Commissioner  Ford  Prick. 
who  also  testified  before  the  committee, 
has  conceded  that  baseball  has  con- 
sidered pooling  T\'  revenue.  In  a  letter 
to  Representative  Henry  Reuss.  of  Mil- 
waukee, dated  July  15.  1964.  Piick  said: 

Tlie  pooling  of  television  revenue  by  the 
major  league  clubs  has  been  considered  by 
them  and  is  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

Frlck  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not 
think  pooling  was  feasible  at  this  time. 
Warren  Giles,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Baseball  League,  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  Reuse,  dated  July  16, 
1964,  said  that  the  "pooling  of  television 
receipts  has  been  discussed  by  our  clubs." 
Giles  went  on  to  say  that  while  the  pool- 
■ing  of  weekly  network  shows  might  be 
worked  out,  sharing  of  receipts  from 
local  television  coverage  "sSems  imprac- 
tical." ' 

It  is  clear  from  these  responses  that 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  pooling  of 
all  television  revenue  by  some  of  the 
teams  In  both  leagues.  Dan  Topping, 
president  of  the  Yankees,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  he  opposes  pooling  TV  re- 
ceipts. Topping  explained  that  the 
Yankees  need  television  revenue  from 
the  huge  New  York  TV  market  in  order 
to  pay  the  higher  salaries  Yankee 
players  command. 

In  this  answer,  Mr.  Topping  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely the  point.  With  a  pooling  of  re- 
ceipts other  teams  could  afford  to  pay 
greater  salaries  and  attract  better 
players. 

What  does  that  do  to  the  Yankee 
competition  with  Kansas  City  or  with 
other  teams  in  the  American  League? 
It  is  true  that  the  Yankees  are  having 
a  bad  season  this  year.  However,  that 
is  a  rather  rare  situation.  This  Is  that 
rare  year  In  which  the  Yankees  lost  the 
pennant. 

Is  it  in  baseball's  interest  or  In  the 
public's  Interest  to  perpetuate  the 
Yankees  domination  of  baseball? 

Is  it  In  baseball's  Interest  or  In  the 
public  Interest  to  encourage  the  oppor- 
tumstic  moving  of  teams  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  in  a  never-ending  quest 
for  optimum  television  revenue? 

Is  it  In  baseball's  interest  or  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  Congress  to  grant 
monopolistic  territorial  franchises 
which  Include  blank  checks  for  incredibly 
valuable  TV  and  radio  rights  In  the  face 
of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  such 
a  policy  would  give  a  clear  and  distinct 
business  advantage,  a  financial  advan- 
tage to  some  over  others  when  there  Is 
not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  such  an 
advantage  IS  necessary  for  the  sport. 
Indeed,  it  is  sure  to  hurt  the  sport. 

While  I  realize  that  It  is  conventional 
for  Senators  to  follow  a  committee  re- 
port, I  would  respectfully  urge  Senators 
to  do  some  soul  searching  on  this 
matter. 


To  summarize,  the  Hart  proposal.  If 
passed  without  the  Proxmire  amendment 
added,  would  kill  major  league  baseball 
in  Wisconsin  and  in  other  States  which 
do  not  enjoy  a  huge  TV  market. 

Profes.5ional  baseball  constitutes  busi- 
ness. The  Hart  biU  recognizes  this  by 
bringing  baseball  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  It  also  recognizes  that  if  baseball 
Is  to  continue  to  provide  roughly  equal 
competition,  there  must  be  some  exemp- 
tions for  baseball. 

The  rationale  of  the  Hart  measure  is  to 
Umlt  exemptions  to  those  phases  of  base- 
ball's operation  which  would  otherwise 
result  in  destructive  competition  and 
bring  about  domination  of  the  sport  by 
one  or  two  teams. 

But  the  prortslon  in  the  Hart  bill  for 
geographic  monopoly  to  include  radio 
and  TV  rights  does  precisely  the  opposite 
of  this.  TV  Is  far  and  away  the  most 
rapidly  growing  source  of  revenue  for 
major  league  baseball. 

It  will  soon  be  by  all  odd.?  the  main 
source  of  revenue.  Without  the  Prox- 
imre  amendment,  the  Hart  bill  would 
hand  a  few  teams  located  in  rich  TV  mar- 
kets an  immense  advantage. 

This  TV  advantage  will  build  a  finan- 
cial ftnbalance  into  baseball  permitting 
domination  by  one  or  two  teams.  My 
amendment  would  prevent  this  by  re- 
quiring that  major  leagues  pool  and 
equally  divide  TV  and  radio  revenue  as 
the  National  Football  League  now  does. 
This  would  be  Uke  passing  a  law  which 
would  state.  In  effect:  "You  cannot 
henceforth  play  major  league  baseball 
in  Milwaukee  or  other  cities  of  the 
country." 

The  public  would  be  better  sen-ed  if  the 
bill  were  defeated  tlian  If  it  were  passed 
in  its  present  form.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  Senators  who 
have  joined  him  In  offering  the  amend- 
ment hold  their  point  of  view  with  deep 
conviction.  It  is  not  alone  the  result  of 
the  experience  that  Milwaukee  haji  had. 
but.  of  course,  necessarily  that  experi- 
ence does  affect  the  attitude  of  not  only 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  also  of 
other  Senators  whose  States  find  them- 
selves in  similar  circiunstances  with  re- 
spect to  a  baseball  franchise. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
rejected,  as  it  was  rejected  in  committee, 
principally  for  the  reason  that  this  de- 
gree of  regulation  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress of  a  business  aspect  of  a  substan- 
tial business  in  this  country  is  tmwise.  At 
least  it  is  unwise  at  this  time. 

I  know,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  argued,  that  football  has  decided 
that  it  wishes  to  pool  its  television  reve- 
nues. This  is  a  business  decision,  which 
Congress  certainly  will  not  undertake  to 
reverse.  Up  to  this  point  the  baseball 
interests  have  not  decided  that  they  wLsh 
to  pool  their  revenues.  This  points  up 
the  disparity  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  games.  Baseball  has  never  been 
presented  by  the  television  networks  with 
the  opportunity  that  football  had  been 
presented  with.  Baseballs  TV  and  radio 
revenues  are  primarily  local  in  nature. 
Football  has  a  season  of  some  14 
games.  Baseball  has  some  160  or  more 
on  an  annual  schedule.    When  the  time 
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comes  when  baseball  can  obtain  receipts 
from  pooling  comparable  to  football,  I 
would  anticipate  that  the  decision  to 
pool  would  be  made  by  the  businesses  in- 
volved. 

I  feel  that  It  is  not  desirable  for  Con- 
gress to  make  the  judgment  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  Proxmire  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  profits  by 
independent  businesses,  even  though  they 
are  in  a  league  operation.  As  a  result  of 
this  bill,  ba.seball  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render some  of  the  broad  immunity  that 
it  now  has  under  the  Com-t  decisions. 

With  respect  to  the  deterrent  to  the 
freedom  of  movement  of  franchises  that 
would  be  provided  If  the  Proxmire 
amendment  were  adopted,  I  think  that 
under  certain  conditions  It  might  well 
stabilize  the  movement  of  franchises. 
But  if  baseball,  for  reasons  of  its  own, 
decided  not  to  pool  thereby  forfeiting  the 
exemption  in  this  area  the  amendment 
might  have  quite  the  contrary  result. 
It  might  induce  a  broader  movement  in 
relocation  of  franchises.  At  least  there 
is  a  partial  brake  on  the  movement  of 
baseball  franchises  now  because  league 
approval  is  required  If  it  was  not  re- 
quired any  team  would  be  free  to  mo\'e 
anj-where  at  any  time.  Further,  if  all 
teams  pool  revenues,  all  teams  would 
have  a  financial  interest  in  member  clubs 
moving  Into  a  richer  TV  area.  This 
might  also  encourage  moves. 

I  would  also  make  the  point  that  we 
should  not  dismiss  too  lightly  revenues 
and  receipts  from  sources  other  than 
television.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  recent 
years  income  to  baseball  from  television 
has  increased  appreciably.  But  the  live 
gate  remains  a  significant  revenue 
source.  It  is  the  bread  and  butter  reve- 
nue of  baseball,  though  perhaps  not  of 
football. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  very 
properly  cited  the  situation  of  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  The  Green  Bay  Packers 
have  survived.  Indeed  flourished,  at  least 
artistically — I  do  not  know  whether 
financially — for  a  lone  period  of  time, 
and  there  was  no  pooling  of  television 
until  a  couple  of  years  ago.  But  there 
was  no  movement  out  of  Green  Bay  of 
the  Packer  franchise. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween baseball  ^nd  football,  not  alone 
In  the  schedules,  but  In  the  individual 
team  arrangements  and  the  suitability 
of  the  game  for  television  sponsorship. 
It  appears  that  football  is  a  more  dra- 
matic attraction  to  the  television  tube 
tlian  baseball. 

But  oven-iding  all,  I  think,  is  the  un- 
deslrability  for  Congress  to  get  into  what 
is  primarily  a  business  decision,  a  de- 
cision that  relates  to  how  "businesses 
across  the  country  shall  be  permitted  to 
treat  the  profit  that  may  be  derived  as 
a  result  of  their  management  effort.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  at  least  at  this  point 
in  time,  that  I  think  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  require  that  exclusive  terri- 
torial rights  be  permitted  to  organized 
baseball  only  if  they  agree  to  pool,  to 
spread  their  television  revenues. 

Therefore,  Mi".  President,  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  Is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  HART.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
indicated — and.  as  usual,  he  is  very  fair 
and  thoughtful  in  his  appraisal  of  my 
amendment,  even  though  he  o'&poses  it-^ 
his  agreement  that  there  are  certain  at- 
tractive aspects  to  the  amendment,  in 
that  it  might  be  desirable  from  the  pub- 
lic interest  aspect,  the  interest  of  the 
fans,  if  franchises  were  stabilized,  for 
example,  by  a  greater  equalization  of 
revenues. 

But  the  Senator  has  said,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  this  would  be  wrong  because 
the  decision  should  be  left  to  baseball  to 
make  the  authorization  itself;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan stated  that  he  sympathizes  with  and 
generally  shares  the  feeling  that  it  would 
be  desirable  tliat  the  location  of  fran- 
chises be  stable  and  predictable.  "I  did 
make  that  statement, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
not  concede  that  if  Congress  does  not  act 
on  the  question.  It  is  verj'  unlikely  that 
baseball  «-ill  pool  revenues,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  takes,  as  I  understand  it — 
perhaps  I  am  misinformed — a  three- 
quarters  vote — In  other  words,  it  takes 
eight  votes  of  the  ten  teams  in  each 
league,  to  act  In  this  particular  wa.v— 
and  that  there  are  at  least  three  teems 
that  have  such  an  immense  revenue 
from  tele\ision,  and  expect  a  sky-rocket- 
ii-^  revenue  in  the  future,  that  it  would 
be  most  tmBkely,  short  of  some  very  un- 
usual development,  for  them  voluntarily 
to  take  this  action?  So  if  Congress  does 
not  act,  we  simply  will  not  get  this  pool- 
ing, and  the  disparity,  the  imbalance,  is 
built  In  and  guaranteed. 

Mr,  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  not  argue  that  there  is  a 
great  UkeUhood  or  even  a  remote  possi- 
bility that  baseball,  within  its  organized 
structure,  would  in  the  future  agree  to 
pool  television  revenues.  I  really  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  feel  that  there  are  many 
factors  other  than  the  pooling  of  tele- 
vision revenue  that  would  persuade  or- 
ganized baseball  generally  to  maintain  a 
stable  distribution  of  the  franchises. 
Over  a  long  period  of  years,  this  gener- 
ally has  proved  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  over  the  long  period  of  years  there 
has  been  bread  and  butter  Income  from 
gate  receipts  and  such  other  receipts  as 
the  various  concessions,  and  so  forth,  but 
that  now  in  recent  years  television  rev- 
enues have  shot  up  enormously?  After 
all.  In  1956,  revenues  from  television  were 
S6  million,  and  this  year  they  are  going 
to  be  S25  million:  by  the  early  1970's 
they  are  likely  to  be  close  to  S50  million 
or  more.  As  the  Senator  himself  has 
pointed  out  and  conceded,  gate  receipts 
are  fairly  stable:  it  seems  most  likely 
that  the  major  revenue,  the  main  rev- 
enue, will  come  from  television  receipts. 
If  one  team  is  to  get  3,  4,  or  5  times  as 
much  in  television  receipts  as  another, 
its  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we  shall 
destroy  any  real  prospect  for  a  balance 
in  the  leagues  and  any  real  prospect  for 
the  winning  teams  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  skill,  good  managership,  and 


that  kind  of  thing,  and  not  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  money. 

Mr.  HART,  Mr  Pre.sident.  1  think  we 
have  demonstrated  by  our  vote  on  the 
Er\'!n  amendment  our  desire  to  insure 
that  player  strength  be  balanced. 

But  I  would  hope  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Proxmire  amendment,  we 
would  not  add  an  effort  to  stabilize 
profits  as  between  businesses 

The  question  can  be  asked.  "Yes.  but 
if  we  permit  one  club  to  develop,  generate 
substantially  more  revenue  from  televi- 
sion than  another,  are  we  not  thereby 
enabling  that  club  to  unbalance  plaver 
strength?" 

IJot  so  long  as^we  have  the  draft:  and 
it  i4  for  that  very  reason  that  «e  argued 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Ervln 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  on  that  point,  the  draft  is  only  one 
source  of  players. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  although  the  farm 
systems  have  deteriorated  quite  a  bit. 
they  are  still  of  some  importance  and 
significance  in  the  building  of  a  strong 
ba.>eball  team?  Also,  the  salaries  that 
players  are  paid,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
can  be  important. 

The  draft  Is  not  the  only  method. 
Furthermore,  I  voted  for  the  Erx-in 
amendment.  1  did  so  because  it  .seemed 
to  this  Senator  that  the  freedom 
of  contract  between  the  employee  and 
the  baseball  team  should  certainly  take 
precedence  over  the  right  of  owners  to 
get  a  more  profitable  television  con- 
tract than  would  some  other  owner 

Mr,  HART,  That  is  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  stated  that  on 
balance,  limiting  freedom  of  contract  for 
young  players  is  justified.  It  seems  to 
me  ne  would  violate  their  freedom  of 
contract  this  way.  Is  that  justifiable  Ir. 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate? If  equality  is  to  be  this  important, 
should  we  not  consider  applying  the  same 
kind  of  equal  distribution  of  revenues  in 
baseball  that  football  now  has?  I  sub- 
rait  that  in  football,  we  do  not  have  any 
equalization  of  profits,  we  have  only 
equalization  of  gross  receipts  from  one 
of  their  important  sources. 

Mr.  HART.  The  po.sition  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  eloquently  voiced, 
reflects,  as  it  well  should,  the  concern 
that  the  people  of  Milwaukee  have  with 
respect  to  a  franchise  traiisfer  of  recent 
day.  I  hope  it  will  not  persuade  Congress 
to  adopt  an  amendment  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  felt  was  unwise. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  make  a  vQpmmon  denominator  of 
profits  among  tH6-*:^chlse  holders. 

I  am  not  at  all  pe^suaded  that  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which  would 
tend  to  create  a  common  denominator 
for  profits  is  desirable  or  would  even 
-^rve,  in  the  long  run,  the  job  of  sta- 
bilizing the  franchises. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  amendment 
wUl  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amendment  Is 
not  practical. 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  have  been  intrigued  by 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
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Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  opposed 
my  amendment  and  recommends  the 
passage  of  the  bill  on  the  theory  that  we 
should  deprive  all  individuals  in  the 
United  States  possessing  athletic  skill  in 
these  four  areas  of  sports  of  the  freedom 
of  contract  in  order  to  promote  equality 
among  the  teams  in  the  various  leagues. 

THe  Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes 
the  point,  as  I  understand  it.  among 
other  things,  that  in  order  to  have  equal- 
>ity  among  the  teams  in  the  leai-'Ues  there 
ought  to  be  equality  in  the  provision  for 
revenues,  particularly  those  from  televi- 
sion advertismg  The  proponents  of  the 
bin  say  "No":  they  do  not  want  equality 
in  division  of  television  receipts,  because 
that  would  call  upon  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  rieht  of  contract  among  busi- 
nessmen to  operate  the  clubs  and  thus, 
deprive  them  of  their  freedom  of 
contract. 

All  this  reminds  me  of  Aesop's  fable 
about  the  man  who  went  into  the  woods 
on  a  very  cold  day  and  saw  a  satyr.  The 
man  blew  on  tjis  hands  in  the  cold.  The 
satyr  said.  "Why  do  you  blow  on  your 
hands  in  the  cold?"  The  man  said,  "To 
make  them  warm." 

The  man  tock  the  satyr  to  his  home 
to  a  breakfast  of  hot  porridge.  The 
satyr  said.  "Why  are  you  blowing  on  the 
hot  pon'idge?"  The  man  said,  "To  make 
it  cool." 

The  satyr  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  stay 
and  accept  your  hospitality.  '  I  refuse  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  a  man  who 
blows  both  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath." 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  would  have 
Congress  deprive  every  person  possessing 
athletic  skill  in  four  different  sports  of 
his  freedom  of  contract  and  make  him 
an  economic  slave  to  those  Vho  own 
teams  engaged  in  these  four  sports  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  commercial  gain. 

I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  was 
moved,  as  I  heard  the  pleas  made  for 
these  clubs,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
iiivc  them  the  benefit  of  the  poverty 
program. 

I  do  not  see  a  bit  of  difference  between 
Consrejis  legislating  how  the  skills  of  ath- 
lotes  are  going  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  league  teams  without  their  consent, 
and  legislating  how  the  receipts  from  the 
telecasts  of  the  games  shall  be  divided. 

rwlU  console  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan by  saying  that  I  shall  vote  with  him 
on  this  amendment  because  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe,  does  exactly  the  same 
thing  the  bill  does:  It  robs  people  of  the 
freedom  of  contract.  I  am  In  favor  of 
retaining  freedom  of  contract  for  the 
businessmen  engaged  in  these  sports  for 
commercial  purpo.<es.  as  I  was  in  favor 
jf  keeping  freedom  of  contract  with  the 
athletes.; 

For  that  reason.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendmeijt  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  believe  in  freedom.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  if  there  is 
to  be  equality  of  skills,  there  must  be 
fquality  of  power,  financially,  to  pay 
people  for  exerting  their  skills  in  these 
sports. 


I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  equality 
of  skills  if  one  team  Is  so  poor  that  it 
will  have  to  pay  salaries  on  a  substan- 
tially lower  plane  than  those  of  another 
team  which  receives  a  lion's  share  of  the 
television  receipts. 

I  am  going  to  be  consistent.  I  am  not 
going  to  blow  both  hot  and  cold.  I  am 
going  to  blow  on  both  occasions  in  behalf 
of  the  retention  of  freedom. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  answer  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  by  saying  that  his 
prime  objection  to  the  amendment  is  that 
it  would  regulate  or  limit  direct  profits. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  had. 
perhaps,  more  association  with  baseball 
than  anybody  else.  He  knows  it  does  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  bu.'iiness  acumen, 
good  judgment,  or  business  competence 
to  obtain  television  profits  when  a  team 
is  given,  by  the  league,  a  franchise  such 
as  the  Atlanta  Braves  will  have.  They 
will  have  a  monopoly  of  all  television  re- 
ceipts in  a  particular  area. 

One  could  have  the  greatest  business 
acumen  in  the  world  and  could  not  make 
money  with  the  Milwaukee  Braves. 
Why?  Because  television  cannot  be  sold 
outside  of  Milwaukee  It  is  physically 
impossible.  They  are  limited  by  the 
Minnesota  T^vins  on  the  north  and  the 
Chicago  teams  on  the  south. 

The  matter  of  negotiating  a  contract 
takes  skill  and  judgment,  but  It  is  m'nor 
compared  with  all  the  aspects  that  go 
into  operating  a  successful  business  op- 
eration in  major  league  baseball. 

To  say  that  this  amendment  would 
regulate  team  profits  seems  to  me.  with 
all  due  respect,  to  be  ridiculous.  Most 
impoitant  of  all  it  overlooks  the  fact  that 
this  bUl  would  itself  give  the  TV  terri- 
torial franchise — the  monopoly  that 
guarantees  the  revenue  and  the  profits. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
connection  I  subscribe  to  the  statement 
and  reasoning  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. I  am  one  Senator  who  does  blow 
hot  and  cold.  I  believe  most  of  us  do 
not.  Different  circumstances  and  differ- 
ent situatioias  call  for  different  treat- 
ment. There  is  one  way  to  eat  soup  when 
it  is  too  hot.  You  blow  on  it  a  little. 
But  you  do  not  Jjlow  on  food  when  It  con- 
sists of  a  scoop  of  ice  cream. 

The  situations  are  not  analogous  at 
all  This  situation,  after  all.  is  one  which 
has  been  treated  in  the  football  leagues 
in  the  way  in  which  they  want  it  treated. 
In  ba.seball  they  are  treating  It  in  their 
way  In  due  time,  they  may  come  to  see 
the  situation  differently,  if  the  proposal 
is  as  meritorious  as  outlined  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I 

We  should  leave  the  matter  as  it  is 
for  another  reason.  It  is  more  than  high 
time  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  be  enacted 
into  law  and  that  we  should  confer  upon 
all  professional  sports  teams  a  parallel 
and  parity  with  reference  to  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

I  feel  that  agreement  to  this  amend- 
ment might  be  an  impediment  and  an 
obstruction  in  that  regard. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair  i .     The  question  is 


on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ProxmireI. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Bart- 
LETTl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
L.wscHE],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[  Mr.  Robertson  I .  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TydinosI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  YoungI,  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bvrd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  * 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
RoBERTsoNi.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
( Mr.  Smathe!!s  I ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  TydinosJ.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yocnc].  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26. 
nays  62.  as  follows: 

INo.  245Leg.) 
YEAS — 26 
Aiken  Jordan,  Idaho     Moss 

Allott  Mansfield  Mundt 

Bennett  MrCIeUan  Nelson 

Burdlclt  McOovem  Pearson 


Bypd,  W.  Va. 

Mclntyre 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

ClarK 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Morse 

NATS— 62 

Anderson 

Harris 

Muskle 

BasB 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Hftyden 

Pastore 

Blbls 

Hill 

Pell 

Boggs 

Holland 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hnieka 

Hlblcoff 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Russell.  S.C. 

Case 

Jackaon 

Ru.ssell,  Ga. 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Kennedy.  Moss 

Simpson 

t)lrk9en 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Kuche! 

Sparkman 

DouKlas 

Long.  Mo. 

Stennls 

Elastland 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

En-ln 

McNamara 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong          fc 

Moatoya 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Pulbriglit 

Morton 

Yarborough 

Oruenlng 

Murphy 
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NOT  VOTING — 12 
Bartlett  Hickenlooper      Robertson 

Byrd.  Va.  Lausche  Smathers 

Church  McCarthy  Tjdlngs 

Gore  McCee  Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 


Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  about  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and.  incidentally.  I  should 
lik^  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
how  long  he  is  going  to-take  and  whether 
or  not  he  will  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  have  an  amendment  which  I 
think  is  quite  important,  but  it  can  be 
explained  briefly.  I  plan  to  take  about 
5  minutes  if  I  can  have  reasonable  atten- 
tion of  a  number  of  Senators.  Then  I 
will  ask  for  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson!  has  an  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  how  much  time 
he  needs. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  shall  take  only  2 
or  3  minutes,  and  I  shall  not  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
if  there  is  to  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
pai-sage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  I  know,  tlitre  will  not  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill,  so 
I  hope  Senators  will  remain  close  to  the 
floor.  Senators  who  offer  amendments 
are  entitled  to  serious  consideration  of 
their  Eunendments. 

If  the  bill  should  pass  tonight,  as  ap- 
pears Ukely.  there  will  be  no  further 
business  tonight,  but  Calendar  No.  627, 
H.R.  3157.  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  become  the  pending 
business  tomorrow  after  the  mornina 
hour. 

In  addition,  tomorrow  we  will  clear 
up  odds  and  ends. 

Incidentally,  I  understand  that  the 
higher  education  bill  was  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  committee  today;  but 
the  reports  will  not  be  in  final  foim  until 
midnight  tomorrow.  1  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  chaiiToan  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

It  is  our  anticipation  that  it  will  be 
made  the  pending  business  tomorrow,  to 
be  taken  up  at  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Lf  the  Senator  will  yield 
I  would  express  the  hope — I  am  the 
ranking  member  on  that  committee — in- 
asmuch as  we  understood  each  other 
quite  well  in  committee  and  with  the  La- 
bor Day  holiday  coming  on.  that  it  would 
be  extremely  helpful  if  Senators  who  had 
in  mind  offering  amendments  an  the 
higher  education  bill  would  be  gVacious 
and  kind  enough  to  have  them  printed. 
This  would  accelerate  their  considera- 
tion, with  the  holiday  coming  up,  as  we 
shall  be  up  against  meeting  the  deadline 
of.  let  us  say,  Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that 
Senators  will  pay  strict  attention  to  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said  and 
will  have  their  amendments,  if  any, 
ready. 


Let  me  say  at  this  time  that  the  Senate 
can  anticipate  a  "layover,"  so  to  speak, 
from  the  conclusion  of  business  Friday 
until  noon  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
understood,  in  an  earlier  statement  made 
by  the  majority  leader,  that  the  holiday 
would  consist  of  Friday.  Saturday.  Sun- 
day, and  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  never  said 
that.  If  I  did.  I  was  m  error.  I  would 
bet  10  cents  that  I  did  not  say  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur In  what  the  majority  leader  says.  I 
believe  that  the  only  modification  of  it 
was  that  Friday  could  be  a  ilght  day,  and 
there  might  not  be  any  record  votes  late 
In  the  day;  but,  other  than  that.  I 
thought  we  were  agreed  on  the  end  of 
business  Friday  and  the  holiday  would 
then  begin  and  we  would  go  over  until 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Let  me  say 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  is  the  usual 
Labor  Day  holiday  then? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  usual 
Labor  Day  holiday,  but  we  can  anticipate 
having  the  higher  education  bill  this 
week,  and  either  the  Immigration  or  the 
farm  bill.  We  are  in  difficulty  on  the 
other  two.  I  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas] 
that  if  there  Is  no  business,  the  Senate 
will  not  be  in  session,  and  we  will  not  go 
I'.irough  any  fonnality.  It  depends  on 
what  business  there  Is  before  us.  The 
best  I  can  say,  at  this  time,  is  from  the 
conclusion  of  business  Friday  until  Tues- 
day noon. 

That  is  it. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  AND  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT  TO  ORGANIZED 
PROFESSIONAL  TEAM  SPORTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  950',  to  make  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  applicable  to  the  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey  and  to 
limit  the  applicability  of  such  laws  so 
as  to  exempt  certain  aspects  of  the  or- 
ganized professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hockey, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  13.  Etrike  "cortrncts;"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  Ihereol  the  following: 

"contracts.-  Provided.  That  each  person 
who  p?.rticip,^lo6  at  an  employer  In  a  plan  ol 
selecllon  of  players  or  pla>er  contracts  for 
professional  Ioalbf.ll  shall  jjeruill  all  other 
persoiis  so  eiig.iged  In  i.he  same  professional 
S)}ort  Bt  the  same  level  to  participate  In  such 
pian  on  an  equitable  ba^ls. " 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  if  we 
can  get  a  reasonable  number  of  Senators 
to  remain  in  the  Chamber  for  a  voice 
vole  on  my  amendment.  I  shall  not  ask 
for  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 


Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  support  the 
sports  bill  because  I  feel  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  (frofessional  team  sports.  I 
certainly  agree  that  the  leagues  should  be 
permitted,  by  agreement  or  plan,  to 
equalize  player  strengths,  provide  for  a 
common  means  of  selecting  players,  and 
operate  within  specific  geographic  areas. 
In  addition,  professiona'.  sports  should 
be  permitted  to  take  such  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  preserve  public  confidence 
in  the  honesty  of  sports  contests. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  not  able  to  hear 
the  Senator.  Did  he  say  that  there 
would  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  or  merely  a 
voice  vote? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  said  that  if.I  could 
get  enough  Senators  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber  for  a  voice  vote.  1  would  not 
ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote:  but  I  wish 
more  than  an  empty  Chamber  to  vote  on 
my  amendment.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  understands  my 
position . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  did  not  miderstand 
his  statement  before,  due  to  the  confusion 
in  the  Chamber, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  was  certainly 
enough  confusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent bill,  however,  leaves  open  one  facet 
of  equalizing  player  strengths  which 
should  be  rectified,  and  I  am  introducing 
an  amendment  to  achieve  liiat  goal.  My 
amendment  calls  for  a  common  draft  be- 
tween or  among  profes,slonal  sports 
leagues  at  the  same  level.  In  other 
jvords,  any  two  or  three  leagues  playing 
at  the  same  level  would  haxe  one  common 
draft  instead  of  individual  drafts  for  each 
league. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  give  the  less  wealthy  teams  equality 
with  the  more  wealthy  teams.  Currently, 
for  instance,  a  player  may  be  dralted  by 
a  team  in  each  league.  Naturally,  in 
most  instances,  the  player  will  sign  with 
that  club  which  will  pay  him  the  most 
money.  Last  fall,  we  saw  untried  and 
untested  players  sLi^ninr;  for  phenomenal 
sums  which  the  less  wealthy  teams  just 
could  not  pay.  Thus,  the  riclier  teams 
get  richer  In  player  personnel  and  the 
poorer  teams  have  to  take  the  pQprer 
players.  ^ 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
Jmpresslon  that  I  am  opposed  to  these 
young  men  getting  well  paid  for  their 
services.  I  wish  them  to  be  well  paid,  and 
paid  fully  to  the  degree  of  their  compe- 
tence. What  I  object  to  are  the  exhorbi- 
tant  salaries  promised  these  young  men. 
as  a  result  of  team  bidding  against  team, 
when  the  young  man  has  never  partici- 
pated in  the  sport  professionally.  If. 
after  pro\'lng  himself,  a  young  man  can 
get  a  huge  salary  or  bonuses,  I  am  In 
favor  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
should  be  paid  huge  amounts  of  money 
for  merely  signing  a  contract. 

Again,  my  amendment  would  do  no 
more  than  provide  equality  in  player  se- 
lection for  all  professional  sports  teams 
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playins  at  the  same  level.  This  would 
give  the  less  wealthy  teams  In  the  vari- 
ous leagues  an  opportunity  to  hire  better 
player  personnel,  thus  makin?  the  teams 
within  each  league  and  between  leagues 
equal. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
would  not  be  agreed  to.  I  believe  that 
although  it  would  apply  uniformly  to  all 
professional  team  sports,  it  is  intended 
to  require  the  two  professional  football 
leagues,  currently  in  existence  as  com- 
peting entities,  to  join  together.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  decision  Congress 
should  not  arrive  at  at  this  time,  and 
for  that  reason  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
wUl  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
speak  briefly.  I  support  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  this  score. 
In  committee,  we  have  not  considered 
the  ameadment  or  anything  that  would 
be  comparable  to  it. 

Let  me  say  again  that  our  concern  is  to 
fashion  a  bill  and  get  it  approved  by  the 
Senate  so  that  we  may  resolve  a  situa- 
tion long  overdue,  which  needs  the  treat- 
ment of  all  profe.isional  team  sports  on  a 
parity  basis  insofar  as  the  antitrust  laws 
are  concerned. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  be  dny  other  than 
to  lead  to  an  obstruction  toward  that 
result.  For  that  reason,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say  in  reply, 
that  we  are  considering  a  team  sports 
bill.  My  amendment  would  make  it 
possible,  throughout  both  football 
leagues,  to  bid  on  an  equal  basis  and  get 
a  common  draft  for  these  players. 

If  we  wish  to  make  the  big  teams  blg- 
Eer  all  the  time,  then  vote  against  the 
amendment.  If  we  wish  to  place  it  on 
a  somewhat  equal  basis  so  that  there  can 
be  a  common  draft,  and  give  these  young 
men  the  oppoilunity  to  prove  themselves 
and  draw  the  salaries  and  bonuses,  then 
vote  for  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  ray  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strllte  out  lines  14  and  15. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
my  amendment  would  do  actually  would 
strike  from  the  bill  the  third  subpara- 
graph on  page  2  which  refers  to  "the 
right  to  operate  within  specific  geo- 
graphic areas." 


I  do  not  contend  for  a  moment  that 
all  of  the  transfers  from  city  to  city, 
or  from  county  to  county  have  been 
against  the  best  interests  of  sports  or 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 
However,  if  the  Proxmire  amendment 
represented  a  flanking  attack,  my 
amendment  represents  a  direct  attack 
on  what  I  believe  to  be  a  serious  problem 
in  today's  professional  sports  apd 
athletics  and  in  the  organization  of 
leagues,  for  there  exists  a  problem  to 
which  I  refer  as  "hop  scotching"  of 
franchises  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  another. 

Specifically  I  believe  serious  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  removal  of 
subparagraph  1 3 1  in  order  to  offer  some 
protection  to  cities  and  the  public.  In  my 
opinion,  removal  of  this  subparagraph 
W(5uld  not  prohibit  the  removal  of  a  fran- 
chise for  any  legitimate  reason  and 
would  aid  in  the  protection  of  munici- 
palities against  overnight  loss  of  their 
professional  athletic  groups.  Cities  and 
counties  have,  and  in  all  probability  will 
continue,  to  erect  through  municipal 
bond  issues  and  considerable  private  In- 
vestment, the  necessary  stadium  facili- 
ties and  requirements  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  professional  athletic  clubs. 
They  should,  therefore,  have  some 
guarantee  of  future  security  for  their 
professional  athletic  groups,  that  exist 
in  various  cities. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  that  I  know  it  is  late  in  the  day.  and 
it  has  been  a  very  confusing  day.  T 
merely  wish  to  say  that  the  amendment 
would  strike  paragraph  3  on  page  2. 
We  discussed  this  matter  privately 
earlier  today. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  at  this  late  hour  the 
Senate  will  not  strike  what  is  really  a 
critical  and  key  element  in  the  bill.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  many  comments  were 
made  on  the  necessity  for  this  aspect. 
Again.  Mr.  President,  while  none  of  us 
pretends  that  the  product  of  the  com- 
mittee can  be  listed  among  those  achieve- 
ments which  are  perfect.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  elimination  of  this  aspect  of 
the  bill  would  have  very  serious  reper- 
cussions within  a  short  period  of  time, 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  In  opposing 
the  amendment.  After  all,  the  territo- 
rial aspect  of  this  bill  is  what  Imparts 
value  to  a  franchise  in  organized  pro- 
fessional team  sports.  Without  it  there 
would  be  nothing  but  chaos  and  con- 
fusion. While  it  might,  on  the  surface, 
be  thought  to  correct  a  situation,  it  would 
create  complete  chaos  and  confusion  in 
other  areas.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. ^ 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposed  legislation  is  needed.  It  is 
needed  to  bring  equality  to  our  profes- 
sional team  sports  In  respect  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  needed 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  necessary 


exemptions  for  these  same  sports  from 
these  same  laws. 

Others  have  outlined  the  reasons  why 
professional  team  sports  should  not  be 
expected  to  meet  the  same  competitive 
standards  that  other  businesses  are  ex- 
pected to  meet.  Why.  in  fact,  these  com- 
petitive standards  could  very  well  mean 
the  end  of  professional  team  sports  as 
we  know  them  today.  I  concur  in  these 
reasons. 

And  yet.  Mr.  President,  in  concuning 
with  these  reasons  I  must  also  voice  my 
views  on  the  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween professional  athletics  and  their 
business  activities,  for  professional  team 
sports  and  big  businesses  to  their  own- 
ers— and  becoming  more  and  more  so. 

Tlie  people  have.  I  believe,  become 
alarmed  at  the  recent  trend  toward 
control  of  professional  teams  by  diver- 
sified corporations.  The  leagues  them- 
selves are  also  beginning  to  show  an 
awareness  of  this  problem  as  witnessed 
by  the  recent  ruling  by  the  Commissioner 
of  one  of  the  two  major  professional  foot- 
ball lea'sues  that  henceforth  purchasers 
of  franchises  must  have  football  as  their 
major  interest  and  that  diversified  cor- 
porations are  out  as  buyers.  This  aspect 
of  big  business  was  dramatically  illus- 
trated by  the  acquisition  of  80  percent 
of  the  stock  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
baseball  team  by  the  CoJtunbla  Broad- 
casting Co. 

By  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  single 
out  CBS  for  special  damnation.  How- 
ever. I  believe  this  does  pinpoint  one  of 
our  problem  areas.  Whether  the  pur- 
chase be  by  CBS.  NBC.  ABC,  or  even  by 
a  large  advertising  firm;  we  are  faced 
with  the  rsame  possible  legal  conse- 
quence— an  interlocking  interest  that 
could  be,  but  is  probably  not.  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Tliis  situation  is  the  result  of  legal  de- 
cisions that  have  left  professional  base- 
ball outside  the  sphere  of  these  laws.  In 
1922  the  Supreme  Court  in  Federal  Base- 
ball Club  v.  National  League,  259  U.S. 
200.  ruled  that  organized  baseball  was 
not  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws.  Some 
30  years  later  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
its  ruling  in  deciding  the  case  of  Toolson 
V.  New  York  Yankees,  Inc.,  346  U.S.  356 
11953).  In  the  latter  case,  the  Court, 
with  admirable  restraint  that  is  often- 
times lacking  In  their  decisions.  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  basing  their  ruling 
on  the  pnncipal  of  stare  decisis  and  went 
on  to  say  that  Congress  had  shown  no 
indication  of  including  the  business  of 
baseball  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws  even  though  we  had  had 
the  matter  under  consideration. 

In  subsequent  decisions,  however,  the 
Court  held  that  other  professional  team 
sports  were  not  entitled  to  this  exemp- 
tion. The  result  is  twofold.  We  have, 
in  the  first  place,  discrimination  between 
sports  that  operate  substantially  in  the 
same  way.  We  also  have  this  hazy  area 
of  when  baseball,  in  its  purely  business 
activities,  could  be  subject  to  antitrust 
laws.    Legislation  is  clearly  needed. 

This  pending  legislation  would  include 
business  activities,  but  would  specifically 
exempt  certain  types  of  activities  which 
have  little  or  no  commercial  significance. 
These  activities  Include  the  equalization 
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of  competitive  playing  strengths,  the  em- 
ployment selection  or  eligibility  of 
players  or  the  reservation,  selection  or 
assignment  of  player  contracts,  the  right 
to  operate  within  specific  geographic 
areas,  and  the  preservation  of  public 
confidence  in  the  honesty  In  sports 
contests. 

It  would  cover  sales  such  as  the  recent 
sale  of  the  Yankees.  This  purchase 
could  be  considered  a  vertical  acquisi- 
tion of  a  major  supplier  by  a  customer, 
for  CBS  is  in  a  jJosition  of  bidding  on 
the  league  television  contracts  and  at 
the  same  time  is  one  of  the  10  American 
League  baseball  teams  voting  on  accept- 
ance of  such  bids.  Such  a  situation  may 
or  may  not  have  been  in  violation  of 
antitrust  laws  but  if  this  bill  had  been 
enacted  years  ago,  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion would  have  been  authorized  to  In- 
vestigate to  determine  if  antitrust  Im- 
plications were  Involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
professional  team  sports  are  opposed  to 
having  their  purely  business  activities 
covered  by  the  antitrust  laws.  In  fact. 
in  justice  to  CBS  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co.  has  testified  that  he 
also  thought  the  antitrust  laws  should 
be  applicable  to  the  business  aspects  of 
team  sports. 

>Nor  do  I  believe  that  It  Is  wrong  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  covering  this 
problem.  This  Is  a  legitimate  function 
of  the  legislative  branch  and  is  a  matter 
of  governmental  concern.  The  public 
needs  and  deserves  this  protection. 

It  is.  incidently.  far  better  for  us  to 
solve  these  problems  by  legislation  such 
as  this  which  lays  down  specific  guide- 
lines for  the  professional  sports  involved 
so  that  they  can  then  run  their  own  busi- 
ness, than  it  is  for  the  Government  to 
become  actively  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  sport  as  is  being 
proposed  in  the  establishment  of  a  fed- 
erally appointed  Boxing  Commission. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
follow  the  lead  of  the  other  Chamber  and 
pass  legislation  creating  such  a  commis- 
sion, but  the  best  way  to  avoid  such  po- 
licing duties  In  the  future  for  all  sports 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  public 
would  seem  to  be  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  allow  the  professional  team 
sports  to  police  themselves  within  the 
general  legal  framework  of  such  laws  as 
the  antitrust  lav. 

I  urge,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  S. 
950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill  on  passage  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  bill  makes  it  lawful 
for  persons  who  operate  professional 
ba.seball,  football,  basketball,  or  hockey 
clubs  to  do  things  for  which  other  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  subjected  to  damages,  fines, 
or  Imprisonment. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  evei-y  person  In 
the  UAlted  States  who  i>ossesses  skill  In 


baseball,  basketball,  football,  or  hockey, 
and  who  wishes  to  use  such  skill  in  an 
athletic  career  the  economic  slave  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  these  sports 
on  a  professional  basis  for  commercial 
gain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  950.)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  950 
An  act  to  make  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  applicable 
to  the  organized  prolesslonal  team  sports 
of  baseb.iU.  Jootfeall.  basketball,  ajid  hockey 
and  to  limit  the  applicability  of  such  laws 
so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects  oi  the 
organized  professional  team  sports  ol  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrezs  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  July  2,  1890,  as  amended  (26  Stat.  209): 
the  Act  of  October  15.  1914.  as  amended  (38 
Stat.  730);  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  as  amended  (38  Stat.  7I7i,  shall  be 
applic.ible  according  to  their  terms  to  the 
organised  professional  team  sports  of  tjase- 
ball.  football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  ex- 
cept that  neither  such  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
contract,  agreement,  rule,  course  of  conduct, 
or  other  activity  by,  between,  or  among  per- 
sons conducting,  engaging,  or  participating 
In  any  one  of  the  organized  professional  team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  or 
hockey  to  the  extent  to  which  such  contract, 
agreement,  rule,  course  of  conduct,  or  activ- 
ity relates  to — 

111  the  equalization  of  competitive  play- 
ing strengths; 

(2 1  the  employment,  .^election,  or  eligibil- 
ity of  players,  or  the  reservation,  selection, 
or  assltrnment  of  plnyer  contracts; 

(31  the  right  to  operate  withlu  speclflc 
geographic  areas:  or 

(4)  the  preservation  of  public  confidence 
In  the  honesty  in  sports  contests. 

Sec  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  "persons"  means 
any  Individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
unincorporated  association  or  any  combina- 
tion or  association  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  affect  any 
cause  of  actlom  commenced  prior  to  the  elfec- 
tlve  date  hereof  In  respect  to  the  organized 
professional  (earn  sports  of  baseball,  foot- 
ball, basketball,  or  hockey. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
iitrued  to  deprive  any  players  In  the  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  or  hockey  of  any  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  or  to  engage  in  other  associated 
actlvltJcB  for  their  mutual  aid  or  protection. 
Sec  5.  Except  as  provided  In  section  1  of 
this  Act.  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  change,  determine,  or  other- 
wise affect  the  applicability  or  nonappllcabll- 
Ity  ol  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  organized 
professional  team  sports  of  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  or  hockey. 

Sec.  6.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
30,  1961  (76  Stat.  732),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"SEC  3-  Section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  Jolut  agreement  described  In  section 
1  of  this  Act  which  permits  the  telecasting 
of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  any  profes- 
sional football  game  on  any  Friday  after  6 
o'clock  post  meridian  or  on  any  Saturday 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  second 
Friday  in  September  and  ending  on  the  sec- 
ond Saturday  In  December  In  any  year  from 
any  telecasting  station  loc*ited  within 
se\enty-rive  miles  of  the  game  site  of  any 
intercollegiate  or  Interscholastlc  football  con- 
test scheduled  to  be  played  on  such  a  date 
If— 


"(1)  such  intercollegiate  football  contest 
Is  between  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
both  of  which  confer  degrees  upon  students 
following  completion  of  sufficient  credit 
hours  to  equal  a  four-year  course,  or 

"i2i  In  ihe  case  of  an  Interscholartlc  foot- 
ball contest,  such  contest  Is  between  swond- 
ary  schools,  both  of  which  are  accredited  or 
certified  untfer  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States 
in  which  they  are  sltu.ited  and  offer  courses 
continuing  through  the  twelfth  grade  of  the 
standard  school  curriculum,  or  the 
equivalent,  and  • 

"13)  such  Intercollegiate  or  Interscholastlc 
football  contest  and  such  game  site  were  an- 
nounced through  publication  m  a  dally 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  prior  to 
March  1  of  such  year  as  being  regularly 
scheduled  for  such  day  and  place." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recorulder  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  applicability  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  profe.«slonaI  sports  has  been 
a  knotty  one  which  has  troubled  both 
the  courts  and  the  Congress  for  more 
than  four  decades.  The  problem  has 
Involved  weighing  and  ev.iluatinB  es- 
sential sports  practices  as  distinguished 
from  the  business  practices  invohed  in 
sports  in  the  light  of  fundamental  anti- 
ti-ust  principles.  Today  this  body  ha.s 
passed  a  bill  which  seeks  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  H.^RTl,  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  measure,  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  able  manager 
of  the  bill,  for  his  skill  In  shepherding 
the  Professional  Sports  Act  of  1965 
through  the  Senate.  He  did  so  with  the 
very  able  assistance  from  across  Uje  aisle 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  HRUSKA  1. 

But  an  equal  measure  of  commenda- 
tion is  due  to  those  who  so  capably  pro- 
posed and  pressed  their  amendments. 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor.  I 
refer  especially  to  a  skillful  and  distin- 
guished lawyer,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  !Mr.  EbvinI.  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr.  Proxmire].  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Al- 

LOTTl. 

The  skillful  handling  of  this  measure 
and  the  spirited  debate  surrounding  It 
are  a  credit  to  this  entire  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
been  done  here  to  revise  the  antitrust 
laws  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  profes- 
sional sports  and  with  respect  to  the 
whole  temper  in  which  the  sports  are 
carried  on  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  critically  important  to  my  city 
and  State.  I  am  delighted  that  it  has 
been  done  finally. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt].  who  has  done  a 
splendid  job  in  piloting  through  the  Sen- 
ate intricate  and  difficult  legislation. 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  millions 
of  Americans,  young  and  old  alike,  who 
will  thank  him  lor  having  brought  regu- 
larity and  order  to  what  has  often  been 
the  subject  of  uncertainty. 
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I  also  congratulate  one  of  the  ranking 
Republican  members  of  the  committee 
[Mr,  I^ruska).  who  cooperated  in  the 
successful  handlins:  of  the  bill. 


TRIBUTE    TO   CASEY   STENGEL 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  natures  noblemen.  Casey  Stengel. 
Time  and  physical  infirmity  have  accom- 
plished what  combative  opponent.s.  in- 
Iransieent  umpires,  and  heckling  fans 
could  not  accomplish  for  over  half  a 
century.  Tlie  "Olc  Perfesser"  Is  retirln? 
fiom  the  playins  field — unbeaten,  but 
unable  to  continue  takmg  a  fully  active 
part  in  the  game, 

Mr.  Stengel,  for  those  of  you  who  do 
not  kiiow  him.  is  the  peerless  leader  of 
the  practically  peerless  New  York  Mets 
He  i."!  a  man  who.  over  a  period  of  75 
years,  has  acquired  a  va.st  tolerance  for 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  As  a  player  and 
then  a  manager,  he  has  experienced  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  He  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  his  career  in  winning  five 
world's  championships  in  a  row  with  the 
New  York  Yankees.  With  his  graceful 
gift  for  placing  what  mightTje  embitter- 
ing defeat  for  smaller  men  in  its  proper 
perspective,  he  has  tickled  the  funnybone 
of  baseball  fan.s  on  many  occasions. 

Though  some  may  think  that  the 
amazing  Met^  have  taxed  his  sense  of 
humor  to  the  utmost,  it  was  the  old 
Brooklyfi  Dodgers  who  brought  out  the 
most  ingenious  in  Casey.  They  were  not 
only  an  unusual  baseball  team,  they 
were.  Individually  and  collectively,  as  un- 
usual— and  I  use  that  word  advisedly — a 
bunch  of  characters  as  ever  were  assem- 
bled in  a  dugout. 

But  Casey,  with  his  rich  sense  of  hu- 
mor, topped  them  all.  One  day,  while 
taking  a  verbal  shellacking  from  the 
crowd,  he  doffed  his  cap  to  the  as- 
sembled multitude — and  a  bird  flew  out. 
efTectiv^y  silencing  his  hqcklers. 

I  tell  this  revealing  little  anecdote,  not 
just  to  Illustrate  what  an  amusing  and 
enjoyable  character  Casey  Is.  but  also 
to  illustrate  what  a  shrewd  handler  of 
people  the  Ole  Perfesser  is. 

With  a  nimble  mind  and  a  lively 
imagination.  Casey  has  devised  many 
ways  of  dealing  with  many  people  and 
situations  during  his  years  In  baseball. 
He  handled  an  angry  crowd  or  a  friendly 
sportswrlter  with  equal  ease.  But.  per- 
haps, his  greatest  achievement  has  been 
in  his  handling  of  young  people  Casey 
has  established  a  reputation  as  the  finest 
developer  of  young  ballplayers  In  the 
business  He  teaches  his  les.sons  in  many 
different  ways — by  example,  with  a  wink 
or  a  nod — or  with  that  unique  command 
of  the  English  language  which  has  been 
termed  Steneelese — a  now  widely  ac- 
cepted synonym  for  artfully  scrambled 
syntax. 

Ca.sey  has  contributed  in  many  ways 
to  the  game  of  baseball  and  to  contem- 
porary American  life. 

He  even  made  his  contribution  to  the 
deliberations  of  this  body,  back  on  July  9. 
1958.  He  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  when  the  Congress 


was  considering  whether  to  exempt  base- 
ball from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Casey  was  under  questioning  by  Sena- 
tor JoH.v  Carroll,  of  Colorado.  I  quote 
a  short  excerpt  from  that  testimony : 

Senator  Carkoll.  That  was  aoi  tbe  quess- 
ilon  I  asKed  you.  and  I  only  asked  you  on 
your  long  experience 

Mr.  STtNGEL.  yes,  sir.  I  would  not  te  Is  it 
48  years  It  Ir  wae  not  all  right. 

Senator  Cubboll.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  STEKcn.,  Well.,  then,  why  wouldn't  It 
st.ay  that.' 

Senator  Cabbou.  In  your  long  experi- 
ence  

Mr.  Stengei..  Yes. 

Senator  Carroll-  Do  you  led — you  have 
har*  experience  through  the  years 

Mr.  Stengei  -  That  is  true. 

Senator  Cahholl.  With  the  draft  Bystem, 
and  the  reserve  clause  In  the  coniraots.  Do 
you  think  you  could  still  exist  under  existing 
law  without  clinnsing  the  law? 

Mr.  Stengel.  I  think  It  is  run  better  than 
It  has  ever  been  run  In  IJBseball.  for  every 
departmerit 

.Senator  Carroll.  Then  I  come  back  to  the 
principal  question.  This  is  the  real  ques- 
tion before  this  body. 

Mr.  Stengel.  All  right. 

Senator  Carroll.  Then  what  is  the  need 
for  legislation,  if  they  are  getting  along  all 
right. 

Mr.  Stenoel.  I  didn't  ask  for  the  legisla- 
tion.    |l«\iighter.| 

Senator  Carj-^ll.  Tout  answer  Is  a  very 
good  one.  and  that  Is  the  question  Senator 
Kefauver  put  to  you. 

Mr.  Stengel.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Carroll.  That  is  the  question  Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney  put. 

Mr.  Stengel.  Right. 

Casey  brought  one  of  his  young  Yankee 
ballplayers  with  him,  Mickey  Mantle. 
Mickey  had  long  been  under  the  wise 
tutoring  of  the  Ole  Perfesser. 

And  when  he  was  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  antitrust  laws  in  reference  to  base- 
ball, he  showed  that  the  lessons  had  been 
learned.    His  reply  was: 

My  views  are  Just  about  the  same  as 
Casey's. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  kind  of  resil- 
ience and  joy  of  living  Casey  has  shown — 
with  the  irreat  contributions  he  has  made 
in  the  past — 1  know  that  he  will  continue 
to  make  contributions  to  baseball  and 
to  the  American  scene  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Mets,  working  with  young 
people  on  the  west  coast. 


THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  feel- 
ing and  compassion  of  Americans  for 
the  pli?ht  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam continues  to  impress  me  tremen- 
dously. While  our  Government  and 
Aimed  Forces  help  to  fight  Communi.st 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia,  private 
citizens  have  responded  with  aid  and 
assistance  for  the  people  caught  in  thi.s 
bitter  struggle. 

In  June.  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor 
about  "Operation  Friendship"  and  the 
motorcade  of  Virginia  Jaycees  who  took 
food,  clothing,  and  supplies  to  Fort 
Bragg  for  shipment  to  South  Vlttnam. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  another  good  will  effort  under- 
taken by  private  citizens. 


Concerned  foi'  the  morale  and  harsh 
conditions  of  the  South  VietnameEe 
soldiers,  Mr.  Anthony  Ustianauskas,  of 
Hartford.  Conn.,  sent  a  sizable  check  to 
Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor  in  Saigon. 
He  suggested  that  this  money  be  used  to 
buy  gifts  for  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
Vietnamese  Army. 

Ambassador  Taylor  was  impressed  by 
this  idea,  and  with  the  money  purchased 
transistor  radios  for  distribution  among 
the  wounded  South  Vietnamese  in  Cm 
Tho  Military  Hospital.  These  radios, 
which  help  to  ease  the  tedious  and  pain- 
ridden  hours,  were  gratefully  received 
by  the  hospital  and  Its  patients. 

This  gift,  an  expression  of  American 
appreciation  for  the  courageous  flqht 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  are  wagi.-.j. 
received  considerable  coverage  and 
attention  in  various  Connecticut  news- 
papers. 

It  met  with  spontaneous  public  ap- 
proval, and  soon  Mr.  Ustjanauskas  was 
receiving  inquiries  from  many  who 
wLshed  to  take  part  in  this  effort. 
Money  and  checks  began  to  come  in. 
and  a  special  bank  account  and  the  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney  were  needed  to  han- 
dle these  funds. 

It  was  then  decided  that  a  committee 
might  be  formed  to  expand  the  initial 
idea  on  a  larger  scale.  As  a  result,  the 
American  Friendship  Committee  for 
South  Vietnam  was  establLshed  as  a  non- 
profit organization  on  July  22,  1985, 

Mr.  Ustjanauskas  serves  as  secretary 
of  the  committee.  Dr.  Emanuel  Marcus, 
a  rescn'c  colonel  now  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  is  president;  George 
Shei-man,  an  attorney,  is  vice  president: 
and  Raymond  Woolson.  a  bank  official. 
is  trea.surer. 

The  contributions  made  by  interested 
citizens  are  credited  to  a  special  account 
and  sent  directly  to  the  U.S,  Ambassador 
in  Saigon.  Decisions  as  to  the  pur- 
chases are  made  there,  and  the  gifts  are 
then  distributed  to  wounded  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers. 

Because  there  has  been  such  a  heart- 
ening public  response  to  this  program, 
the  committee  now-  hopes  to  expand 
their  efforts  to  include  gifts  of  used 
clothing,  and  also  to  help  promote  simi- 
lar programs  in  other  States  and  com- 
munities. 

Americans  are  aware  of  and  under- 
stand the  brutal  toll  of  this  critical  con- 
flict, and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
appreciate  the  growing  desire  of  our  citi- 
zens to  help.  The  patriotic  and  humane 
efforts  of  individuals  and  groups,  such 
as  Mr,  Ustjanauskas'  committee  and  the 
Virginia  Jaycees,  are  meaningful,  tangi- 
ble contributions  to  the  fit'ht  for  freedom 
in  southeast  Asia. 
^  It  is  a  great  source  of  pride  to  me  that 
the  citizens  of  Connecticut  have  demon- 
strated in  this  way  their  concern  for 
the  needs  of  others. 

I  would  commend  and  encourage  the 
initiative  and  good  will  of  all  those 
throughout  the  Nation  who  have  taken 
part  in  these  voluntary  assistance  pro- 
grams. Obviously,  this  could  have  a 
very  real  and  important  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  the  present  struggle. 
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SENATOR  YARBOROUGHS  TESTI- 
MONY ON  THE  COLD  WAR  VETER- 
ANS' READJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  we 
aie  kcenlj'  a'.vare  of  the  persevering  and 
conscientious  efforts  and  the  leadership 
manifested  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  in  advancing  the  Cold  War 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act, 
commonly  known  as  the  cold  war  GI 
bill.  His  continuing  efforts,  for  many 
years  on  behalf  of  this  vital  measure  and 
his  expert  floor  management  in  moving 
this  legislation  to  passage  in  the  Senate 
last  month  have  elicited  the  admiration 
and  thanks  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  been  the 
leading  spokesman  for  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans, who  will  number  almost  6  million 
by  1970,  according  to  estimates  by  the 
Veterans'  Admhilstration.  His  dedica- 
tion to  their  cause  is  unparalleled.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  join  this  esteemed 
gentleman  in  support  of  S.  9,  first  as 
lead-off  witness  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee and  then  in  the  floor  debate 
prior  to  Senate  approval. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  Texas  con- 
tinued his  spirited  endeavors  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  S.  9.  He  was  the  open- 
ing witness  in  hearings  being  conducted 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  again  cogently  pointed 
out  that  this  legislation  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  our  citizens  to  demonstrate 
that  the  extreme  and  unique  personal 
sacrifices  of  the  cold  war  veterans,  are 
recognized;  that  this  Is  not  a  bonus  bill, 
rather  it  is  a  readjustment  bill ;  and  that 
our  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  tal- 
ents and  abilities  of  the.se  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  in  support  of 
the  Cold  War  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by   Shnatoe  Ralph  Yarborotjch 

BEroRE  THE  HOCSE  VETERANS'  ArFAniS  COM- 
MITTEE IN  Srppop.T  or  S.  9.  THE  Colo  War 
GI  Bill 

Chairman  Teaoite.  and  members  of  tho 
Veterans*  Affairs  Commlltee.  I  am  honored 
by  the  privilege  afforded  me  by  so  able  and 
distinguished  a  committee,  to  open  the 
testimony  aoday  on  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  S. 
9,  here  from  the  Senate,  and  at  least  39 
House  bills.  Including  those  by  the  dl-stin- 
gulshed  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
Honorable  Olin  Teaods  of  Texas. 

And  I  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  for  his  sponsorship  of  the  Korean 
conflict  GI  bill,  under  which  more  thin  2 
million  veterans  received  a  part  of  their 
education.  The  Korean  conflict  GI  bill,  au- 
thored by  Chairman  Teacue.  made  history  In 
America,  because  It  was  the  first  GI  educa- 
tional bill  for  a  cold  war  period,  called  by 
opponents  of  GI  education,  a  bill  for  "peace- 
time GI'E."  The  Korean  conflict  bill  ran 
right  on  past  the  end  of  the  fighting  in 
Korea  In  July  1953,  and  the  armistice  of 
October  1953,  until  It  was  terminated  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  on  January  31, 
1955.  A  serviceman  who  entered  service  for 
the  first  time  on  January  31,  19SS  was  eligible 


for  Korean  conflict  benefits  when  he  came 
out  of  service  2.  3,  or  4  years  later. 

S.  9,  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  July 
17,  1985  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  69  to 
17.  would  begin  eligibility  for  GI  benefits  on 
February  1.  1955.  where  the  Korean  conflict 
bUl  left  off.  and  would  extend  them  to  July 
1,  1967,  the  end  of  the  present  draft.  As  a 
cold  war  bill.  It  follows  the  solid  experience 
of  Chairman  Teaocte's  bill,  proven  In  cold 
war  periods  of  1953,  1954,  and  January  1955. 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  veterans,  to  the  armed 
services,  to  our  economy,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

S.  9  is  very  similar  to  the  Korean  conflict 
GI  bin  in  that  it  provides  1  Vi  days  of  school- 
ing for  each  day  of  active  duty,  but  not  to 
exceed  36  months  of  schooling  the  maximum. 
It  la  more  restricting  than  the  World  War  II 
and  Korean  conflict  bills,  which  required  at 
least  90  days  of  service  as  a  prerequisite  to 
eligibility,  because  this  cold  war  bill  requires 
more  than  180  days  of  service,  and  6  months 
men  are  not  ellelbie. 

If  discharged  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability before  the  180  days  were  up,  .a  veteran 
would  be  eligible  for  schooling. 

During  educational  training,  a  veteran 
would  receive,  for  full-time  college  training, 
monthly  allowances  as  follows:  with  no  de- 
pendents, $1 10  per  month;  with  one  depend- 
ent. S135  per  month:  with  more  than  one 
dependent,  8180  per  month. 

These  figures  are  identical  with  the  al- 
lowances under  the  Korean  GI  bill,  but  the 
cost  of  college  tuition  ha£  doubled  since 
1952,  and  other  living  costs  have  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  872  in  1952  would  buy  as  much 
as  SlOO  buys  now  for  a  college  student;  so. 
In  purchasing  power,  we  are  actually  not 
granting  these  cold  war  veterans  anything 
■like  as  generous  benefits  as  were  granted 
the  veterans  of  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
conflict. 

This  bill  is  a  veterans'  readjustment  bill. 
not  a  bonus  bill.  There  is  no  mustering-out 
pay,  as  was  contained  In  the  World  War  II 
GI  bill.  This  bin  Is  solely  to  aid  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life  by  the  40  percent  of  our 
young  men  who  now  do  military  service,  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  try  to  catch  up  with 
the  60  percent  of  the  young  men  who  are  not 
required  to  serw,  and  wJ».o,  on  the  average, 
have  a  28-month  headstart  over  those  In 
military  service  who  dffend  liberty  for  all  of 
us. 

The  provisions  of  S.  9  are  similar  to  cold 
war  GI  bills  Introduced  during  the  last 
three  Congresses.  In  the  86th  Congress,  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  (S  1138)  posred  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  57  to  31.  the  bill  of  the  87th 
Congress  (S.  3491.  as  well  as  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  of  the  88th  Congress  (S.  5),  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  In  the  Senate,  This  year, 
the  Senate,  cognizant  of  the  overwhelming 
support  for  the  bill  by  both  military  and 
civilian  elements  of  the  Nation,  passed  the 
GI  education  bUl  (S.  9)  without  substantive 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  69  to  17,  This  pro- 
posed legislation  has  always  enjoyed  broad 
public  support,  and  its  public  acceptance  Is 
far  greater  today  than  It  has  ever  been  before. 
Each  year  a  large  number  of  our  vigorous 
American  youth  enter  military  service  to 
give  from  2  to  4,  or  more,  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  defense  of  their  country.  They  do  so. 
and  this  country  needs  them  to  do  so.  be- 
cause foreign  powers  continue  to  threaten 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  free 
world.  So  long  as  there  Is  a  violent  Vietnam, 
a  Berlin  crisis  collup.  or  an  Island  threat 
from  Cuba,  our  American  youth  will  be  re- 
quired to  serve  their  Nation  In  hot  military 
spot*  as  well  as  in  the  Arctic  wastes  and  the 
Lyblan  Desert. 

■  S.  9  provides  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  we,  as  a  nation,  do  recognize  the 
extreme,  unique  personal  sacrifices  exacted 
from  our  cold  war  veterans  by  their  mUltary 


service.  Let  me  point  out  that  this  bill  is 
not  conceived  as  a  reward  or  as  an  induce- 
ment for  our  young  men  to  serve  their 
country.  For  those  who  would  reduce  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  to  these  concepts,  I  can 
only  retort  that  I  conceive  the  level  of  patri- 
otism In  our  country  to  be  of  a  higher  qual- 
ity I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  reduce 
our  defense  effort  to  gimmicks  or  rewards 
to  induce  our  young  men  to  defend  our 
country.  Service  to  one's  country  should  be 
and  presently  Is  based  on  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  defend  the  principles  by  which  we 
live. 

I  do  not  wish  this  bill  to  be  confused 
witli  the  thoughts  of  those  who  would  hold 
this  educational  opportunity  out  r.s  a  reward 
to  those  who  undergo  specially  haz-ordous 
duty  for  their  country,  I  mention  this  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any  room 
In  our  American  philosophy  for  the  demand 
that  our  youth  earn  educational  opportu- 
nities by  risking  their  lives.  We  often  speak 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Nation  of  op- 
portunity, a  place  where  anyone  Is  offered 
an  opportunity  in  life  to  aspire  to  his  highest 
ambitions.  There  is  no  place  In  our  heritage 
for  the  idea  that  educational  opportunity 
must  be  earned  by  placing  one's  life  at  stake. 

The  basis  of  the  philosophy  behind  S.  9 
is  that  everyone  In  this  country  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  pursuit  of  happiness 
without  being  penalized  unfairly  for  securing 
the  safety  of  the  rest  of  us.  Tlils  Is  the  Idea 
that  In  the  name  of  justice,  one  will  not  be 
discriminated  against  unfairly  In  seeking 
fulfillment  of  life.  Yet,  this  is  just  what  is 
happening  to  our  cold  war  GI's  at  the  present 
time. 

Only  40  percent  of  our  draft-eligible  young 
men  ever  serve  their  country  in  uniform. 
While  these  men  are  sacrificing  2  to  4  years 
of  their  lives  Just  at  their  crucial  age  of  peak 
development,  the  60  percent  of  their  counter- 
parts are  utilizing  this  time  to  further  their 
careers  and  develop  their  futures.  It  is  jxiBt 
these  admirable  young  men  who  are  serving 
their  country  who  are  the  least  able  to  af- 
ford the  time  which  is  sacrificed  from  their 
futiu-e  development.  These  are  the  men 
who  are  least  able  to  afford  an  education, 
who  are  least  prepared  for  a  civilian  oc- 
cupation, and  who  have  to  struggle  the 
hardest  to  survive  the  competition  for  the 
future.  The  Injustice  is  magnified,  for  we 
take  the  very  men  who  must  struggle  the 
hardest  to  get  ahead  In  life  and  set  them 
2  to  4  years  behind  in  their  competitive 
position,  just  because  th^y  are  the  40  per- 
cent who  do  the  admirable  thing  in  serving 
their  country. 

The  real  problem  occurs  when  our  cold 
war  veterans  return  to  civilian  life.  After 
being  removed  for  2  to  4  years  from  the 
mainstream  of  competition,  they  return  to 
civilian  life  just  as  they  left — unskilled,  un- 
educated, and  largely  unemployable.  Lafit 
year  unemplo^inent  compensation  for  vet- 
erans Increased  82  million — to  over  896  mil- 
lion— money  which  could  have  reaped  bene- 
fits If  used  for  the  training  of  these  veterans. 
Here  Is  the  place  where  the  cold  war  veterans 
needs  help.  He  does  not  need  a  reward — 
what  he  needs  Is  a  chance.  Whatever  his 
military  experience,  hazardous  or  not.  there 
Is  a  need  for  readjustment  assistance  to  help 
the  cold  war  veteran  get  his  ship  of  success 
back  into  the  mainstream  of  opportunltv- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  a  brief  statement 
entitled  "The  'Hot  Spot'  Approach  Creates 
Grave  Foreign  Policy  Problems  and  Has  No 
Relevance  to  the  Need  Which  S  9  Is  Designed 
To  Meet"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rlcosd  : 

"The  'hot  spot'  approach  would  present 
grave  dlflBcultles  as  far  as  our  foreign  policy 
Is  concerned  This  kind  of  bill  requires  that 
areas  of  hostilities'  or  'combat  areas'  be 
designated      Thus,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
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trying  to  reach  an  accord  with  the  Commu- 
nist world  the  President  would  be  requiied 
to  give  emph,isl5  to  our  conflicts  with  the 
Conununlsts  by  designating  certain  zones  as 
■areas  of  hostilities.'  This  could  only  serve  tq 
.aggravate  our  difficulties  In  International 
relations,  and  make  the  United  States  appear 
hostile  In  the  eyes  ol  others. 

"The  purpose  of  S.  9  is  to  provide  readjust- 
■  nient  assistance  to  veterans  who  are  coming 
back  to  clvlUan  life.  The  need  for  readjust- 
ment assistance  has  no  relation  to  whether 
a  serviceman  has  been  In  an  area  of  hostil- 
ities. He  is  Just  as  much  m  need  of  readjust- 
ment assistance  whether  he  has  been  in  Viet- 
nam or  not.  It  is  unclear  why  a  serviceman 
must  be  shot  at  before  he  is  deemed  to  be  In 
need  of  readjustment  assistance.  Why  must 
we  say  to  our  servicemen  that  yoy  must  place 
your  body  on  the  firing  line  before  you  are 
deemed  worthy  of  being  educated? 

•The  World  War  II  and  Korean  GI  bills 
were  both  Intended  as  readjustment  assist- 
ance. They  applied  to  every  person  who 
served,  regardless  of  whether  he  saw  combat 
or  not.  For  Instance,  the  congressional  In- 
tent In  the  Korean  GI  bin  Is  stated  as  being 
for  the  purpose  of  "providing  vocational  read- 
justment and  restoring  lost  educational  op- 
portunities to  those  men  and  women  whose 
educational  or  vocational  ambitions  have 
been  Interrupted  or  Impeded  •  ■  •.'  The 
purpose  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  is  the  same. 

■  Figures  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  indicate  that  during  World  War  n 
(December  7,  1941.  to  December  31.  1B46| 
of  the  8.113.000  male  personnel  In  the  U.S. 
Army.  25  percent  never  served  overseas:  of 
the  4,183.000  personnel  who  served  in  the 
Navy.  13  percent  never  served  overseas;  of 
the  599.693  personnel  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
29  percent  never  served  overseas.  These  same 
figures  show  that  during  the  period  of  the 
Korean  conflict  (June  25.  1950,  to  July  27, 
19531  of  the  2.834.000  per.sonnel  in  the  Army, 
34  percent  never  served  overseas;  of  the 
1.177.000  personnel  who  served  In  the  Navy. 
79  percent  served  elsewhere  than  In  the  Par 
Eastern  theater;  of  the  424,000  personnel  who 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps.  61  percent  never 
served  overseas:  and  of  the  1.284.977  person- 
nel who  served  In  the  Air  Force.  61  percent 
never  served  overseas.  These  personnel  who 
never  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  far-off  shore 
and  never  heard  the  sound  of  hostile  cannons 
rumbling  1»  the  distance  received  the  needed 
educational  benefits  of  the  GI  bill,  and 
rightly  so.  Their  contribution  to  the  culture 
and  economic  growth  of  this  Nation  has 
been  Immeasurable. 

•The  Veterans"  Administration  estimate 
that  of  the  8.700.000  persons  who  have  served 
in  the  .\rmed  Forces  since  January  1955  (the 
post-Korean  period  1 ,  42  percent  either  served 
overseas  for  less  than  90  days  or  never  served 
overseas  at  all.  The  educational  progress 
and  opportunity  of  this  sizable  group  of  per- 
.sons  has  been  Impaired  in  Just  as  serious  and 
damaging  a  fashion  as  If  they  had  served  on 
dlsunt  shores.  Their  educational  needs  ore 
no  less  than  those  of  their  comrades  who 
served  abroad. 

■Each  serviceman  Is  a  part  of  the  entire 
Defense  Establishment  Each  Is  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  the  free  woild.  One  man 
serves  In  this  country,  or  In  the  Middle 
East — so  that  another  can  serve  in  Vietnam. 
*and  so  that  the  majority  of  us  can  remain  at 
home  and  get  a  lead  In  life  over  those  who 
are  protecting  us. 

•Servicemen  stationed  In  areas  of  hostili- 
ties should  receive  extra  benefits,  and  Indeed 
they  do  so.  They  receive  extra  pay  of  850 
a  month.  They  pay  no  Income  ta,x.  We 
.■should  be  doing  still  more:  Senate  bill  2157, 
which  would  provide  special  Indemnity  In- 
surance to  soldiers  serving  In  combat  areas, 
should  be  enacted  Immediately.  But  the 
way  to  provide  benefits  to  soldiers  serving 
in  combat  zones  is  not  to  provide  benefits 


only  to  them  which  should  go  to  all  service- 
men currently  being  discharged." 

It  is  not  for  the  veteran  alone  that  this 
assistance  Is  needed  Our  Nation  can  111  af- 
ford to  lose  the  talents  and  ability  of  over 
5  million  cold  war  veterans  by  1970.  Our 
Nation  needs  them,  and  they  need  the  inter- 
est of  the  Nation  In  their  future.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  S.  9 :  to  do  everything  wo  can  to 
rectify  the  Injustice  dealt  these  veterans, 
and  to  afford  educational  opportunity  to 
every  American  indiscriminately. 

S.  9  provides  these  young  people  with  I'i 
diiys  of  educational  assistance  for  each  day 
of  service,  not  to  exceed  36  months  of  school- 
ing. This  aid  would  be  In  the  form  of  a 
monthly  cash  allowance  to  the  veteran,  who 
seiecus  his  own  school  and  pays  his  tuition 
and  maintenance  expense  from  the  allow- 
ance. A  single  veteran  would  receive  »110 
monthly.  A  married  veteran  with  two  chil- 
dren would  receive  a  maximum  of  »165  a 
month.  The  bill  also  provides  home  and 
farm  loan  assistance  of  a  type  which  calls 
for  a  loan  fee  that  wUl  be  set  aside  to  pay 
for  any  losses  under  the  program.  Only 
thoee  persons  who  perform  180  days  or  more 
of  military  service  and  who  are  discharged 
honorably  would  be  eligible  for  these 
benefits. 

This  is  not  a  bonus  or  a  pension  plan;  It  is 
a  readjustment  plan  to  train  a  veteran  to 
become  self-sufficient  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  a  bonus  or  a  pension.  It  is  a 
way  to  give  these  young  veterans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  civilian  life,  get  a  Job, 
and  to  realize  their  educational  objectives 
at  the  most  formative  time  of  their  lives. 

By  fai  the  most  farslghted  veterans^  pro- 
gram In  our  history  was  the  original  World 
War  II  GI  bin  of  1944,  which  accomplished 
Just  these  objectives.  Through  this  bill  and 
the  later  Korean  conflict  GI  bin.  almost  11 
million  veterans  received  training  which 
elevated  them  Into  productive  employment 
and  additional  income.  The  total  coat  of 
this  program  to  the  US.  Government 
amounted  to  819  billion.  On  this  bosls  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  trained  and  educated 
veterans  paid  additional  Income  taxes  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  billion  o  year. 

The  OI  bill  provisions  for  education  cov- 
ered a  period  of  20  years:  the  estimate  of  $1 
billion  annuany  In  added  taxes  totals  a  820 
billion  return  in  taxes  alone  on  the  819  bil- 
lion cost  of  the  program.  The  cold  war  GI 
bill  will  also  be  self-llquidatlng. 

Aside  from  the  monetary  advantages  of 
this  investment,  the  GI  bills  have  Injected 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  trained  scientists. 
doctors,  engineers,  teachers,  and  other  pro- 
fessional personnel  into  our  economy  . 
Through  these  bllla.  veterans  were  able  to 
escape  the  problems  of  readjustment  now 
plaguing  cold  war  veterans,  and  this  is  Just 
what  this  bill  will  provide  for  the  cold  war 
veterans. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  does  more  than  re- 
dress Inequities  and  provide  opportunities. 
In  addition,  it  will  help  build  an  education- 
al fortress  which  in  the  long  run,  will  be  of 
more  value  In  defending  our  freedom  than  all 
the  armaments  In  existence.  The  contribu- 
tions which  can  be  made  by  these  education- 
ally readjusted  veterans  Is  Incalculable,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  our  stlU  desperate  need 
for  more  teachers,  more  engineers,  and  more 
scientists. 

The  documentation  of  need  for  and  values 
accruing  from  this  bill  could  go  on  without 
end.  However,  the  most  Important  basis  for 
this  bill  Is  the  need  to  provide  our  young 
veterans  with  an  opportunity  to  readjust  to 
civilian  life  so  that  military  service  wUl  not 
have  the  effect  of  creating  a  lifetime  burden 
for  the  40  percent  of  our  eligible  men  who 
defend  their  country. 

This  la  not  a  halfway  proposal  to  reward 
only  those  who  see  hazardous  duty,  or  some 
oth^r  select  group  of  servicemen — for  edu- 
cational opportunity  cannot  be  used  to  salve 


our  conscience  for  sending  men  to  war. 
Rather  this  Is  the  recognition  that  there  Is 
a  segment  of  our  population  that  suffers 
from  lack  of  opportunity — the  entire  cold 
war  veteran  pooulation.  Their  need  Is  not 
base<<  on  the  type  of  mUitary  duty  they  per- 
formed, but  on  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
readjust  back  to  civilian  life  after  having 
been  removed  for  2  to  4  years. 

Four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  a  very  wise  man  '  proclaimed  that  he 
who  neglects  learning  "loses  the  past  and 
is  dead  for  the  future."  Let  us  not  neglect 
the  vast  intellectual  resource  which  lies 
within  the  cold  war  veterans.  Let  us  pay 
heed  to  the  past  and  Indicate  our  regard  for 
the  future  by  prompt  enactment  of  the  cold 
war  GI  education  hi  II . 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
talents  and  abUity  of  those  more  than  5  mil- 
lion cold  war  veterans  who  will  have  served 
their  country  by  1967.  If  America  is  to  re- 
main the  citadel  of  liberty  and  progress  in 
a  world  of  rapid  change  and  violent  competi- 
tion, an  educated  citizenry  is  a  mandatory 
requirement.  The  cold  war  GI  education  bill 
offers  a  Just  educational  opportunity  to  the 
most  deserving  and  capable  group  of  young 
Americans — an  opportunity  to  continue  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  their  country  not  as  a 
monetary  and  cultural  liability  but  as  an 
economic  and  Intellectual  asset.  If  human 
history  Is  In  fact  ""a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe"  enactment  of  this 
bin  will  surely  assist  In  securing  victory  for 
the  enlightened  Intellect  and  In  the  long  run 
for  the  whole  community  of  civilized  men 
and  women. 


BIG  BROTHER:  ELECTRONIC  IN- 
VASIONS OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  the  27th  annual  convention  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
was  held  In  Kansas  City  June  21-25,  1965. 
At  this  convention,  the  CWA  passed  a 
very  strong  re.solutlDn  opposing  the  use 
of  lie  detectors  in  industry  and  to  limit 
the  use  of  eavesdropping  equipment  on 
employees.  The  resolution  further 
pledges: 

To  seek  legislation  Ucenslng  the  manufac- 
ture, regulating  the  distribution,  and  out- 
lawing the  indiscriminate  use  of  all  types  of 
eavesdropping   and   wiretapping  equipment 

The  support  of  this  fine  union  will  be 
crucial  when  we  get  to  the  stage  of  legis- 
lating on  this  subject.  At  this  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  reso- 
lution printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESoLtmoN  27A-6S-17  Electrokic  Invasions 
OF  Privacy 

We  live  in  an  era  In  which  Individual 
rights  Of  privacy  are  under  steadily  increasing 
attack  Not  only  are  government  agencies 
and  private  industry  stepping  up  their  efforts 
to  pry  into  the  private  lives  of  Individual 
citizens  and  workers,  but  the  methods  used 
are  becoming  more  sophisticated  and  subtle. 

The  use  of  personality  tests  Is  now  supple- 
mented by  He  detectors.  Old-fashioned  win- 
dow peeping  can  now  be  conducted  over 
great  distances  in  total  secrecy  by  using 
laser  beams  that  can  cut  through  walls  and 
transmit  sound  and  pictures  of  everything 
taking  place  in  a  closed  room.  The  equally 
old-fashioned  custom  of  listening  in  on 
someone  else's  telephone  conversation  on  a 
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party  line  can  now  be  conducted  through 
sensitive  and  cosily  hidden  wiretaps. 

Easily  obtainable  transistorized  listening 
and  recording  devices  can  be  hidden  In  a  desk 
calendar,  in  a  rose  or  even  in  an  olive  In  a 
martini  glass. 

Recent  congressional  investigations  have 
uncovered  a  wide  range  of  deplorable  eaves- 
dropping practices  carried  out  by  Industry 
and  Government,  As  workers  in  the  com- 
munications industry,  we,  the  members  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
are  particularly  aware  of  the  technical  possi- 
bilities of  various  types  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping and  monitoring  equipment. 

While  such  equipment  may  have  a  place  In 
such  limited  areas  as  national  security,  when 
used  by  authorized  Federal  law  enforcement 
oflScera  acting  under  strict  court  Imposed 
s.nfeguards,  their  widespread  use  In  Industry 
and  government  creates  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  privacy,  personal  dignity  and 
freedom  of  every  .American:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  this  1965  convention  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  opposes 
the  use  of  lie  detectors  In  Industry,  whether 
In  the  hiring  or  in  any  investigation  of  em- 
ployees or  other  employer-employee  relation. 
We  pledge  to  seek  legislation  on  the  local, 
Slate,  and  Federal  level  tp  outlaw  the  use 


of  lie  detectors  In  personnel  matters:  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  To  seek  legislation  to  limit  the 
use  of  eavesdropping  equipment  within  any 
industry  on  their  employees  while  tliey  are 
performing  their  respective  Jobs. 

We  further  pledge  to  seek  legislation 
licensing  the  manufacture,  regulating  the 
distribution,  and  outlawing  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  all  types  of  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping  equipment.  The  skillful  in- 
vasions of  privacy  being  conducted  by 
snoopers  of  all  types  and  descriptions  must 
be  brought  to  an  end  If  freedom  and  democ- 
racy are  to  survive. 


FARM  INCOME  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
IS  MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  reviewed  disturbing  data  on  farm 
income  in  the  State  of  Montana.  I  have 
gone  over  farm  income  and  expense  re- 
turns compiled  by  99  Montana  farmers 
for  1964.  More  than  half  of  these  farm 
operators  reported  less  than  $3,000  net 
income  in  1964. 

Not  only  small  farmers,  with  only  a 
few  hundred  acres,  made  less  than  $3,000. 

Schedule  F. — Farm  inco?nc  and  expenses,  1964 


A  number  of  the  farm  operators  In  this 
categorj-  had  several  thousand  acres. 

Seventeen  of  the  farm  operators  did 
not  break  even.    They  went  in  the  hole. 

The  data  on  Montana  farm  income 
was  furnished  by  the  operators  to  the 
Montana  Farmers  Union.  It  solicited 
from  its  members  information  on  1964 
farm  income  and  expenses  as  reported 
to  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  Schedule 
F.  The  data  on  each  farm  operator  in- 
cludes his  gain — or  loss — co-op  refunds 
and  agricultural  payments,  gas  tax  re- 
funds, gross  income,  the  number  of  acres 
in  his  farm  unit,  his  investment,  and  the 
county  In  which  he  is  located. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that,  had  it  no; 
t>een  for  co-op  refunds  and  agricultural' 
program  pajTnentJB,  most  of  the  farmers 
would  have  been  much  worse  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  farm  income  and  ex- 
penses of  the  99  Montana  farm  operators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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•  Euripides  (484-406) . 


JUSTICE  CHARLES  E,  ■WHITTAKER 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  •.MASS  DIS- 
OBEDIENCE ENDANGERS  NA- 
TION" 

Mr,  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  last 
week  our  colleague,  a  Senator  from  'West 
Virginia   (Mr.  Byrd)   delivered   in  this 


Chamber  a  very  analytical  and  thought- 
ful discussion  on  "Contempt  For  Law  and 
Order,^' 

He  pointed  out.  among  other  things, 
that  some  of  the  violent  eruptions  and 
disturbances  which  have  occurred  re- 
cently in  various  cities  may  be  said  to  be 


a  logical  outsrow'th,  in  part,  of  some  lead- 
ers stating  a  belief  that  such  violence 
is  appropriate  and  that  it  is  even  de- 
sirable to  disobey  what  they  arbitrarily 
consider  to  be  •bad"  laws  and  to  obey 
only  those  laws  which  they  label  •good  • 
laws.    In  other  words,  •that  it  is  morally 
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right  to  resort  to  disobedience  whenever 
a  citizen's  conscience  tells  him  that  a  law 
is  unjust. " 

Om-  West  Vii'ginia  colleague  appro- 
priatelj"  quoted  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  a  couple  of  times.  One 
of  these  passages  is: 

tl  a  man  ciin  be  allowed  to  determine  for 
hlm.'jelf  whiit  l5  Inw.  every  man  can.  Thht 
means  Brst.  chao3:  then,  tyranny. 

At"  another  point,  Justice  Frankfurter 
is  quoted  as  having  said: 

L:iwle55ness.  tfrfot  checked.  Is  the  precursor 
of  anarchy. 

Mr.  Pi-esJdent,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  om-  colleasue's  speech  to  the  iol- 
lo'.ving  extent  because  it  so  well  gets  to 
the  core  of  one  of  the  Nation^s  most 
trDUblc.?jme  yiirrent  problems.  Senator 
Bvnn  staled,  in  part : 

Laws  (ire  mudc  to  be  obeyed  bv  all  of  the 
penplc  nil  of  the  time.  Respect  for  the  !.nv 
13  the  basis  for  orderly  government  and  .aw- 
ablding  and  peace-loving  citizens,  regardless 
of  race,  need  to  rally  around  the  police,  who. 
too  often,  play  a  thankless  role  in  riotous  and 
dllOcuU  and  dangerous  situstions  •  •  •. 
Peaceful  assembly  Is  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  so  is  the  right  to  petition  the 
Government  against  grievances.  But  willful 
violation  of  the  law — whether  the  law  be 
munlclnal.  State,  or  Federal — should  not  be 
Milerated. 

The  speech  by  Senator  Byrd  was  con- 
structive.   It  was  wholesome. 

The  quotations  from  a  former  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  very  much  in 
order. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  an 
article  written  by  former  U.S.  Justice 
Charles  E.  Whlttaker,  a  onetime  col- 
league of  Justice  Frankfurter.  Justice 
Whlttaker's  article  was  entitled.  "Mass 
Dlsobedience^ndangers  Nation.  "  It  was 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  re- 
cently. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  3  years  ago.  Justice  Whit- 
taker  has  spent  much  of  his  time  writing 
and  speaking  on  the  law.  In  the  article 
mentioned,  he  sums  up  his  philosophy  on 
the  importance  «f  law  and  order.  He 
writes  from  a  very  active  and  deep- 
rooted  experience  in  the  practice  9l  the 
law  and  as  a  member  of  the  bench. 

A  native  of  Kansas,  he  moved  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  where  he  got  a  law  degree 
and  where  he  practiced  law  for  about  30 
years.  In  19.54  President  Eisenhower 
appointed  him  to  the  U.S.  district  court. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  following 
year  President  Eisenhower  appointed 
him  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

With  this  appolntmetit,  he  was  the 
only  man  on  record  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  all  three  levels  of  the  Federal 
judiciarj- — and  all  within  a  period  of  3 
years. 

Severe  reveises  in  his  health  forced 
his  reluctant  retirement.  He  has  re- 
turned to  Kansas  City  .and  since  his  re- 
tirement, he  has  done  work  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  has  lectured 
widely. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  made  a  very 
constructive  contribution  *o  the  thinking 
of  the  public  at  large  on  the  subject  at 
hand. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  which  appeared-  In 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
the  July  25  issue  and.referred  to  above  be 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mass  Disobedience  Endangehs  Nation-  Mio- 

vvxsTERN  Pepspective:  a  Jurist  Speaks  on 

Law  Observance 

(By  Justice  Charles  E.  Whltltiker) 

Can  any  tlioiightful  person  reasonably  be- 
lieve thut  a  disorderly  society  can  survive? 
In  all  recorded  history,  none  ever  b^-s.  On 
the  contrary,  history  snows  that  every  society 
which  became  lawless  soon  .succumbed,  and 
that  the  first  evidences  ot  each  society's 
decay  appeared  in  the  toierullon  of  disobedi- 
ence of  Its  laws  and  the  Judgment  of'  its 
courts. 

These  are  ancient  and  uiiiversal  lessons. 
Yet,  m  recent  times,  all  of  us'have  daily  seen 
and  heurd  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  ac- 
counts that  show,  with  unmistakable  clarity, 
the  rapid  spread  of  a  planned  course  of  lav- 
lessness  in  our  land  that  ibreataua  seriously 
to  get  out  of  hand,  and,  hence,  to  destroy 
law  and  order. 

While,  of  course,  alt  of  our  crime  is  not  due 
to  any  one  cause,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  a  large  part  of  our  current  r.iah  and 
rapid  spread  of  lawlessness  has  derived  from 
planned  and  organized  mass  disrespect  for. 
and  deflance  ol,  the  Law  and  the  courts.  In- 
duced by  the  Irre-iponslble  and  Inflammatory 
preachments  of  some  self-appointed  leaders 
of  minority  groups  "to  obey  the  good  laws. 
but  to  violate  the  bad  ones" — which,  of 
course,  simply  advocates  violation  of  the 
laws  they  do  not  like.  or.  In  other  words,  Jhe 
taking  of  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 

PEACEABLE  PHRASE   MISLEADS 

And  this  le  precisely  what  their  followers 
have  done  and  are  doing — all  under  the  ban- 
ner of  'peaceable  civil  disobedience,"  which 
their  leaders  have  claimed  to  be  protected  by 
the  peaceable-assembly-and-petltlon  provi- 
sions of  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

In  truth,  that  conduct  is  neither  peaceable 
nor  civil  ir.  nature,  nor  is  it  protected  by  the 
first  amendment,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  furtherance  of  that  philosophy,  some 
of  those  leaders  have  Incited  their  followers 
to  assemble  at  a  focal  point,  from  far  and 
wide — often,  unfortunately,  with  the  encour- 
agement and  physical  support,  and  also  fre- 
quently at  the  expense,  of  well-meaning  but 
misguided  church  organizations — into  large 
anit  loosely  assembled  groups,  which  at  least 
resembled  mobs,  to  wage  what  they  call 
"demonstrations"  to  force  the  concesBlon  ot 
what  they  demand  as  their  rights  in  defiance 
of  legal  processes,  the  courts  and  all  con- 
stituted authority. 

Because  of  general  familiarity  with  the 
pattern,  only  a  word  as  to  the  nature  of 
those  demonstrations  is  needed.  In  the  be- 
ginning they  con&lsted  of  epl.sodic  group  Inva- 
sions and  temporary  appropriations  of  pri- 
vate stores,  first  by  sitting  down  and  later  by 
lying  down  therein,  and  eventually  by  block- 
ing the  entrances  thereto  with  their  bodies — 
conduct  which  has  always  been  known  as 
criminal  trespass. 

TBESPASS,   THEN   WORSE 

Seeing  that  those  trespasses  were  ap- 
plauded by  many,  even  in  high  places,  and 
were  generally  not  punished,  but.  rather, 
were  compelled  to  be  appeased  and  rewarded, 
those  leaders  and  their  Incited  groups  quick- 
ly enlarged  the  sco^ie  of  their  activities  by 
massing  and  marching  on  the  sidewalks, 
streets,  and  highways — frequently  blocking 
and  appropriating  them  to  a  degree  that  pre- 
cluded their  intended  public  uses.  And  that 
conduct,  too.  being  nearly  always  appewed. 


the  pattern  has  rapidly  spread,  as  one  might 
expect,  pretty  generally  throughout  the  land. 
even  Into  our  university  campuses,  and  there 
is  .':ome  recent  evidence  that  it  is  now  threat- 
ening to  invade  our  military  forces. 

'Crime, "  says  Web.?.ter.  means:  "Any  act 
or  omission  forbidden  by  law  and  piuiishable 
upon  conviction."  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  those  trespasses  violated  at  least  the 
criminal-trespass  laws  of  the  Jurlsdlclions 
Involved,  that  these  laws  Imposed  penoltles 
lor  their  violation,  and.  hence.  th:it  those 
tresspasses   constituted   "crimes." 

In  the  first  place,  that  conduct  cannot 
iioncstly  be  termed  "peaceable,"  for  Its 
avowed  purposes  w.is  and  Is  to  force  direct 
action  outside  the  law,  and  hence  was  law- 
less, and,  of  course.  Inherently  disturbing  to 
the  peace  of  others.  One  can  hardly  deny 
the  tru'.h  of  the  statement  written  Ijy  Mr. 
Justice  BI;ick,  Joined  by  two  other  Justices, 
In  June  1964,  that  "Force  leads  to  violence, 
violence  to  inob  conflicts,  and  these  to  rule 
by  the  strongest  groups  with  control  of  tlie 
most  dcidly  weapons." 

CiUMiNAI.,   NOr  CIVIL 

In  the  second  place,  thtit  conduct  cannot 
lionestly  be  termed  "civil  disobedience."  for 
the  simple  reason  that  willful  conduct  vio- 
lative of  criminal  laws  16  not  civil,  but  is 
criminal  disobedience. 

And  lastly,  that  conduct  la  not  protected 
by  t1\e  peac'?able-assembly-and-petitlon  pro- 
visions of  the  first  amendment.  That;  provi- 
sion reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
•  •  •  abridging  •  •  *  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  ,^  redress  of  grievances." 
Surely,  nothing  In  that  Uuiguagc  gr.ants  a 
license  to  any  man.  or  group  of  men.  to  vio- 
late State  criminal  laws.  Rather,  as  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Roberts  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  1939, 
"tlje  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  Unlt.ed 
States  to  use  the  streets  and  parks  for  oom- 
munic.itlon  of  views  on  national  questions 
must  be  regulated  in  the  interest  of  all;  it  is 
not  absolute,  but  is  relative,  and  must  be 
exercised  In  subordination  to  the  general 
ronifort  and  coiivcnlcnce.  and  in  consonance 
v.*i»h  pence  and  good  order" 

Would  not  every  thinking  person  also 
agree  with  the  statement  made  very  recently 
by  the  president  of  Yole  Onlverslty  In  a 
speech  at  Detroit,  that  the  current  rash  of 
"demonstrations"  makes  "a  ludicrous  mock- 
ery of  the  democratic  debating  process?" 

The  pattern  of  forcing  demands  by  mass  or 
mob  actions.  out.slde  the  law  and  the  courts, 
has  proven — as  certainly  we  should  have  ex- 
pected— to  be  tailor  made  for  Infiltration, 
use  and  takeover  by  rabble  rousers  and  Com- 
munlsta  who  are  avowedly  bent  on  the  break- 
down of  law.  order  and  morality  of  our  soci- 
ety, nnd,  hence,  on  Its  destruction. 

SOME  .ACT  IN  IjfNORANCE 

Even  though  those  results  may  not  have 
been  contemplated,  and  surely  were  not 
wished,  by  those  Americans  who  so  advocated 
and  participated — either  consplralorlly. 
flnanclally  6r  physically — In  such  disobedi- 
ence of  our  laws,  nevertheless,  they  did  advo- 
cate that  philosophy,  and  they  did  put  its 
processes  Into  action,  and  however  well — even 
If  Ignorantly — motivated,  cannot  now  escape 
responsibility  for  Its  results. 

As  we  have  all  seen,  the  pattern  of  the 
process  has  now  spread  into  the  campuses  of 
most  of  our  great  universities.  A  sampling 
of  examples  of  what  Is  there  occurring  may 
be  seen  throjigh  a  few  brief  quotations. 

The  California  State  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction,  in  commenting  about 
conditions  on  the  campus  at  Berkeley,  re- 
cently said:  "Demonstrations  there  provided 
a  vehicle  for  Infiltration  by  rabble  rousers. 
redhots.  and  Communists  and  resulted  In 
assatilts,  kldnapings,  and  Imprisonment  of 
police  officers,  the  commandeering  of  public 
address  systems,  ^d  their  use  in  spewing 
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over  the  campua  the  most  filthy  four-letter 
words,  aad  the  general  breakdown  of  law 
and  order." 

An  Associated  Press  'dispatch  of  Wednes- 
day, May  19,  In  speaking  of  lawless  demon- 
strations in  progress  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  said  that  one  of  the  leaders  there 
openly  espoused,  from  a  public  rostrum  on 
the  campus,  that  "The  students  should  band 
together  to  bring  down  the  Government  by 
any  means."  It  also  said  that,  the  "demon- 
strations" there  had  now  been  infiltrated 
and  were  being  led  by  "eight  to  a  dozen" 
ringleaders  who  are  operating  under  "pretty 
good  cover."  and  at  least  aomQ  of  them  are 
known  members  of  the  DuBois  Clubs  of 
America,  which  Senator  Dodd  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  have  recently  described  as  a  "new 
Communist-oriented  youth  organization." 

A  NEGRO  LEADER  DISTBCSSED 

Tliese  demonstratlone  have  even  Invaded 
Howard  University — the  largest  Negro  uni- 
versity In  our  country.  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view. Its  president.  Dr.  Nabrlt.  says  that  he  Is 
meeting  on  his  campus  "open  defiance  of  law 
and  order."  which  he  characterUed  as  a  part 
of  a  campaign  "to  bring  t*ie  university  into 
generiU  disrepute."  He  warned  that  even 
though  those  "demonstrators"  parade  under 
the  banner  of  civil  rights,  "they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  civil  rights  for  anyone.  They  are 
children  of  lawlessness  and  disciples  of  de- 
struction. They  are  people  who  cloak  them- 
selves in  the  roles  of  civil  righters  but  plot 
and  plan  in  secret  to  disrupt  our  fight  for 
Justice  and  full  citizenship.  They  must."  he 
said,  "be  unmasked  for  the  frauds  that  they 
are,  ond^jiust  be  fought  in  every  arena." 

A-vpfy  i^ent  i.ssue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
con talmedJM vera l  articles  about  the  general 
brea^own  of  liiw  and  order  on  our  college 
campuses.  One  of  them  fairly  put  the  finger 
on  ihe  cause.  It  did  so  by  quoting  one  of  the 
"demonstrating  students."  He  was  asked 
why  some  students  had  abandoned  histori- 
cal "panty  raids"  and  slnillar  college  pranks 
for  open  and  riotous  Rebellion. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "j'ou  could  get  kicked  out 
of  school  for  conducting  a  panty  raid  and 
things  of  that  kind,  but  no  one  is  ever  kicked 
out  or  punished  for  demonstrating  fo*-  some- 
thing like  civil  rights." 

It  Is  thus  plain  that  the  .'Students,  know- 
ing just  ris  everyone  else  know*,  that  rlotoua 
conduct  In  the  name  of  "ciWl  rights"  is  not 
being  punished,  but  Is  being  tolerated,  have 
been  thus  encouraged  to  ct»ntInUe  and  spread 
their  riotous  actions.  j 

AN    INEVITABLE   HESL'tT 

Tl\ese  l&wless  activities,  nauseating  as  they 
are.  can  hardly  be  surprising,  for  they  are 
plainly  some  of  the  result's  that  we  should 
have  known  would  inevitably  come  from 
tolerating  oijen  nnd  direct  preachments  to 
defy  and  violate  the  law. 

Another  recent  article  quoted  some  com- 
ments of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  about  the  ''HectB  of 
spreading  crime  upon  the  pergonal  safety  of 
t«ir  Citizens.     He  said: 

"There  is  too  much  concern' in  this  coun- 
try •  •  •  lor  the  'rights'  of  an  iindividnal  who 
commits  a  crime.  I  think  he  la  entitled  to 
hi5  Uegitl  rights),  but  I  thjnk  the  cllizcns  of 
this  country  ought  to  be  able  to  walk  all  the 
streets  of  our  cities  without  being  mugged, 
raped  or  robbed  "  "But."  he  said,  "we  can't 
do  that  today."  Ar.d  he  i^dded:  "All  i.hrough 
the  country,  almost  without  exception,  this 
condition  prevails." 

The  April  10.  1665.  lesue  oi  the  magazine 
America  contained  .in  article  oh  the  impera- 
tive need  for  certain  and  severe  punishment 
of  rrlme,  which  made  mapy  pertinent 
observations    Including  this  ope: 

■  (CTO.ernment:)  has  n^  rlghf  to  *.urn  the 
cht-ek  of  lt.5  cltlrens.  Kistead,  It  Is  gravely 
obligated— by  the  very  purpose  of  Its  exist- 
ence— to  see  to  their  protection  " 

To  this,  I  say  amen. 


THE  GOVEHNMEVT  S   DUTY 

There  are,  of  course,  first  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, but  there  are  also  first  duties  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  recited 
In  the  theme  of  the  recent  presldentlally 
procl:^imed  Law  Day.  1965,  that  "A  citizen's 
first  duty  Is  to  uphold  the  law,"  but  It  Is  also 
a  first  duty  of  government  to  enforce  the  law. 

Because  some  of  our  citizens  will  not  vol- 
untarily perform  their  "first  duty"  to  uphold 
the  law.  our  governments.  State  and  Federal. 
are.  as  said  In  the  article  quoted  from  Amer- 
ica, "gravely  obligated — by  the  very  purpose 
of  (their)  existence — to  see  to  (the  protec- 
tion of  the  people)"  by  at  least  making  them 
obey  the  law. 

All  of  us  have  been  often  told,  and  many 
of  us  hove  preached,  that  crime  does  not  pay. 
but  the  recent  rash  and  spread  of  law  de- 
fiance. ;ind  the  successes — even  though  ten- 
uous and  temporary — of  that  philosophy  In 
obtaining  goals,  seems  to  compel  a  reapprais- 
al of  that  concept  for.  from  what  we  see  cur- 
rently happening,  one  c^n  reasonably  believe 
that  certain  types  of  crime  are  being  per- 
mitted to  pay. 

Prubably  because  of  a  rather  widespread 
recognition  that,  at  times  and  In  certain  sec- 
tors, some  of  our  colored  brethren  have  suf- 
fered unconstitutional  discriminations,  and 
becaus^'^flny  of  us  have  been  sympathetic 
to  the  ends  they  seek — and  have  not,  there- 
fore, thought  very  much  about  the  destruc- 
tive means  they  have  embarked  upon  to  at- 
tain tho.'ie  ends — there  has  been  a  rather 
general  public  apathy  toward  their  preach- 
ments to  violate,  and  their  practices  In  vio- 
lating our  laws. 

THE  WAY  TO   ANARCHY 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  provoca- 
tions— and.  doubtless,  there  have  been 
some — no  man.  or  any  group  or  race  of  men. 
can  be  permitted.  In  a  government  of  laws,  to 
take  the  law.  or  what  they  think  ought  to  be 
the  law.  into  their  own  hands,  for  that  is 
anarchy  which  always  resulis  In  chaos. 

The  fact  that  the  provocations  may  have 
been,  thenasL'lvea  constitutionally  unlawful 
cannot  justify  unlawful  m^ans  for  their  res- 
olution. Both  types  of  conduct  are  wrong — 
constitutionally  wrong,  the  one  as  much  as 
the  other.  And,  obviously,  two  wrongs  can- 
not make  a  right. 

All  discriminations  that  violate  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
readily  redres^^Ible  In  our  courts  which  have 
always  been  open  to  all  citizens  And  no 
one  has  any  room  to  Uoubt  that.  If  he  will 
resort  to  those  courts,  and  have  the  p;itlence 
to  await  their  processes — r.s  we  all  must  do 
m  en  ordered  society — all  his  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  will  be  vouchsafed  to  him. 
whatever  his  creed  or  color. 

But  there  has  been  Impatience  with  the 
Judicial  processes,  manifested  by  the  recent 
hue  and  cry  for  "Action  now — not  the  de- 
lays of  the  law."  Obviously,  that  cliche,  too, 
calls  for  direct  action  In  disobedience  of  thj 
laws,  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  of 
all  constituted  authority. 

SLOW,   BTTT   JCrST 

It  is  True  that  legal  processes,  being  refined 
and  deliberative  processes,  are  slow.  But  like 
the  mills  of  the  gods,  though  they  grind 
slowly,  they  grind  exceedingly  fine,  and  their 
judgments  are  most  likely  to  be  just. 

In  all  events,  there  Is  no  other  orderly  way 
to  pe.^ceably  and  fairly  det:lde  the  issues  that 
arise  among  us.  and  to  have  an  ordered 
liberty. 

The  great  pity  here  Is  that  these  minority 
groups  are.  by  their  unilateral  moss  actions 
outside  of  and  In  defiance  of  the  law,  actually 
eroding  and  destroying  the  legal  processes 
which  alone  ct\n  ever  assure  to  them  or  per- 
manently maintain  for  them,  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  that 
can.  thus,  protect  them  from  discrimina- 
tions and  abuses  by  majorities. 


Last  May,  Lewis  F.  Powell,  president  ol  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  a  speech  dedi- 
cating the  new  Missouri  bar  center  at 
JefTerson  City,  said: 

"Many  centuries  of  human  misery  show 
that  once  a  society  depnrts  from  the  rule  of 
law.  itnd  every  man  becomes  the  judge  of 
which  Uws  he  will  obey,  only  the  strongest 
remain  free." 

RESPECT  ITOa  LAW   VTTAL 

I  think  we  must  all  agree  with  his  conclu- 
sion that  "America  needs  a  genuine  revival 
of  respect  for  law  nnd  orderly  processes  a 
reawakening  of  Individual  responsibility  a 
new  Impatience  with  those  who  violate  pnd 
circumvent  our  laws,  and  a  determined  Ir- 
slstence  that  laws  be  enforced,  courts  re- 
spected and  due  process  followed." 

We  must  take  the  laws  Into  our  hearts 
rather  than  Into  our  hands,  and  seek  red'css 
In  the  courts  rather  than  In  the  streets  if  we 
are  to  survive  as  a  civilized  nation. 

The  remedy  is  as  plain  as  the  threat.  It  is 
simply  to  Irusist  that  our  governments.  State 
and  Federal,  reassume  and  discharge  their 
"first  duty"  of  protecting  the  people  against 
lawless  Invasions  upon  their  persons  :^nd 
property  by  the  Impartial  and  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  our  criminal  laws  and  by  the 
swift,  certain  nnd  substantial  punishment 
thereunder  of  all  persons  whose  conduct  vio- 
lates those  laws — and  to  do  so  immediately, 
and  hopefully  before  planned  and  organized 
crime  has  spread  beyond  the  capacities  of 
our  peace-keeping  machinery  to  control  and 
suppress. 

These  are  not  platitudes,  but  are  f'on- 
damentals  and  vital,  as  every  thinking  man 
should  see.  to  the  survival  of  oiu-  civlUzed 
and  cultured  society.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  orderly  resolve  the  Issues  that  confront 
and  divide  us.  or  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony  as  a  civilized  nation  of  brothers 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


STATEMENT  BY  GU-BERTO  R.  ALE- 
MANY     VILAR.      FORMER     TOADE 
COUNSELOR  TO  THE  CUBAN   EM- 
BASSY  IN   TOKYO 
Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President,  on  August 
27,    1965.    Gilberto    R.    Alemany    Vilar, 
former    trade   counselor    to   the  Cuban 
Embassy  in  Tokyo.  Japan,  held  a  press 
conference  in  Miami.  Fla. 

Mr.  Alemany  Vilar  had  defected  to  the 
United  States  less  than  a  week  before. 
The  primary  theme  of  the  press  confer- 
ence dealt  with  the  manner  in  which 
Castro  has  been  able  to  cheat  and  de- 
ceive free  world  businessmen  through 
phony  promises  of  ti-ade,  made  through 
dummy  state-ownec*  corporations. 

Mr.  Alemany  Vilar  centers  his  remarks 
upon  the  manner  In  which  Castro  has 
successfully  dealt  with  Japane^  trade 
ofiRcials  and  businessmen. 

He  says  that  many  Japanese  firms  are 
now  aware  of  Castro's  deceptions  and 
have  suspended  all  trade  dealings  with 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Alemany  Vilar  sums  up  Castro's 
real  feelings  toward  the  Japanese  peoples 
and  other  free  peoples  when  he  says; 

It  is  neces.iary  that  the  Japanese-  author- 
ities, the  business  firms  and  the  people  learn 
that  the  Cuban  Ambassador  to  Japan,  who 
is  all  sweet  smllee  to  them,  does  not  tWnk 
much  of  Japanese  integrity  and  inclination 
to  work.  That,  being  a  convinced  Com- 
munist, he  sees  enem^ies  In  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen, since,  to  him,  they  represent  de- 
mocracy and  free  enterprise,  so  loathsome  to 
Marxist-Leninists.  He  Is  being  a  hypocrite 
and  a  faker  when  he  offers  them  sympathy 
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and  friendship.  In  my  presence,  he  has  re- 
peatedly emphasized  his  contempt  for  the 
Japanese  Government,  for  Us  Tjuslnessmen. 
and  for  the  people  of  Japan. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.';k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Gilberto  R.  Alemany  Vilafs 
press  conference,  as  printed  in  full  in 
the  Movimiento  Unldad  Revolucionaria 
be  inserted  into  tlie  Record  at  thi.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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creased  in  order  to  level  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which,  up  to  then,  had  been  totally 
favomble  to  the  Castro-Communist  regime. 
The  figures  were  the  following:  In  1962.  the 
Caslro  regime  made  814  million  from  the 
Japanese  market:  In  1963.  it  m.ide  $12  mil- 
lion; not  less  than  S8  mUllon  In  1964;  and 
m  1965.  after  Japanese  Imports  have  been 
banned  in  Cuba.  It, is  figured  that  Castroite 
revenues  from  the  Japanese  market  will 
amount  to  at  least  »14  million,  after  making 


large  purchases  there,  with  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Japanese  Into  buying  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sugar.  The  Japaueae 
fell  In  the  trap,  bought  the  sugar,  and  the 
Communist  trade  mi-sslon  dep.irted  without 
signing  a  single  buying  contrict. 

This  is  the  kind  of  people  that,  by  force, 
run  the  national  destinies  of  our' home- 
land People  who  live  by  lies,  treason,  and 
deception 

Many  Important  Japanese  Arms  are  aware 


ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the     '•"^  allowance  for  the  current  low  price  of     of  this  and  have  suspended  all  trade  deal 


Record,  as  follows 

ST.tTEMENT    BT    On-BERTO    R,    ALEMANY    ViLAK 

My  name  Is  Gilberto  H,  Alemany  Vllar,  and 
a  Cuban  who,  \ip  to  a  short  while  ago,  held 
the  post  of  trade  counselor  to  the  Cuban 
Embassy  In  Tokyo.  Japan.  I  have  held  this 
office  for  3 ',2  years,  and  It  Is  now  that  I  pub- 
licly resign  it. 

I  studied  business  and  law  m  Cuba. 
Through  my  fellow  workers  of  Unldad  Revo- 
lucionaria. with  whom  1  ho\e  been  collab- 
orating. I  am  requesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  grant  me  political 
asylum,  and  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  explain  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  free  wo.'ld  press  gathered  here  the  rea- 
sons that  have  prompted  me  to  seek  such 
asylum.  I  began  working  with  the  Cuban 
regime  In  1960.  when  private  enterprise  had 
already  begun  to  disappear  In  Cuba  as  a 
result  of  what  was  then  called  3o.:la!lzatlon, 
and  which  later,  as  was  admitted  by  Fidel 
Castro  hlnrielf.  turned  out  to  be  none  other 
than  Marxism-Leninism,  the  doctrlniu^-  label 
used  to  cover  the  worst  of  tyrannies 

At  flrst  I  worked  at  the  MlnUiry  of  Indus- 
try and.  by  the  end  of  1961, 1  was  transferred 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade.  In  Peb- 
ruary  1962,  I  was  appointed  trade  counselor 
tn  Japan. 

In  that  post  I  was  able  to  observe  the  ad- 
ministrative djsoiganlxatloo  that  prevailed 
la  my  country,  the  mismanagement  of  trade 
matters,  and  the  Ccimmunist  Governmenfs 
inability  to  conduct  Cuba's  foreign  trade 
wisely.  As  my  firsthand  knowledge  of  this 
situation  grew,  so  did  my  concern  over  the 
fate  of  my  country,  and  I  eventually  lost  all 
filth  in  these  men  who  were  ruining  Cuba's 
economy  and  sinking  my  people  in  despair 
and  starvation. 

Our  sovereign  nation  had  been  Incorpo- 
rated to  the  S.3viet  bloc  of  satellites  by  the 
Castro-Communist  regime:  our  impoverished 
economy  was  bartered  to  the  Soviet  masters 
in  return  for  guns  and  military  equipment, 
and  for  alleged  technical  and  econo.mlc  as- 
sistance that  has  served  only  to  destroy 
everything  that  Cuba  had  accomplished  In 
the  economic  and  industrial  fields  during  its 
short  history  as  a  republic. 

I  visited  Cuba  twice.  In  196.-!  .-ind  1964,  and 
1  venfied  that  the  situ-ation  grew  worse  every 
day  administrative  chaos  prevailed,  and  op- 
pression—illegal imprisonment  and  execu- 
tions had  reached  unprecedented  heights. 
All  liberties  had  been  iuppressed  ■  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  the  press,  even  freedom 
of  movement. 

This  situation,  which  1  witnessed  with  my 
own  eyes,  reaffirmed  me  In  the  decision, 
which  I  already  had  made,  to  fight  the  Castro 
tvTanny.  I  made  contact  with  liome  friends 
In  Unldad  Revolucionaria  and  we  began  to 
work  Jointly  toward  paralyzing  the  commer- 
cial exchange  between  the  Castro  regime  and 
Japan,  since  the  Japanese  market  Is  Castro's 
main  source  of  hard  currency. 

Now.  I  wish  to  pass  on  to  explain  the  man 
ner  in  which  such  trade  relations  between  a 
free  country  and  a  CommunLst  dfctatorshlp 
have  been  taking  place.  The  Japanese  have 
been  the  victims  of  a  monumental  deception. 
For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  sales  of 
Cuban  sugar  to  Japan,  which  Is  an  important 
importer  of  that  product,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  private  firms  were  told  that 
Cuba's    purchases    to   Japan    would    be    In- 


sugar.  This  adds  up  to  a  total  of  MB  million 
within  a  4-year  period,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  monthly  million  dollars  worth  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  being  paid  by  Japan  to  the 
Castro-Communist  regime:  To  all  practical 
purposes,  thu  is  the  absolute  truth,  and 
there  is  no  sense  In  putting  It  In  milder 
terms. 

And,  what  hns  Fidel  Castro  done  with  all 
that  money?  The  answer  Is  simple.  First, 
he  has  used  the  dollars  earned  from  Japan 
to   pay   long-term   credits    granted   him    by 


IngB  with  Cuba.-  But,  unfortunately,  other 
Arms  such  as  Hitachi.  MiWul  &  Co,  Iwai, 
Kanemattu,  Sumitomo,  C  Itoh.  Nissho  and 
others,  are  still  trading  with  the  Castro  re- 
gime through  dummy  companies  such  ii.s 
Shinnlhon,  Abe  Trading  Co.,  Toho  Busan 
Kyodo  Trading,  and  others 

The  lies  and  "falsified  figures  employed  by 
the  Conununista  to  maintain  and  Increase 
their  trade  relations  with  Japan  and  other 
free-world  nations  were  duly  exposed  by  my- 
self in  a   letter  addressed   to  the  Japanese 


British.  French  and  other  Western  European      buslne-ss  finns  that  still  maintain  such  rela 


firms.  Thus,  although  the  Japanese  have 
not  themselves  granted  Castro  deferred  pay- 
ment terms,  they  have  in  fact  helped  him  to 
obt,iin  such  terms  from  other  countries,  as 
It  Is  obvious  that,  were  It  not  for  his  Japanese 
dollars,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  meet 
his  commitments  with  European  companies 


tlons  with  Castro-communism  In  that  letter 
I  explained  the  dangers  of  continuing  sucli 
relations,  which  serve  only  to  inject  economic 
assLstance  to  a  Communist  tyranny  such  as 
Castro's  that  depends  on  Japan  for  over  30 
percent  of  Its  dollar  revenues. 

I  hope  that  my  Japanese  frlenda  have  un- 


and  these  would  have  long  withdrawn  their     derstood  the  Importance  of  this  message  arid 
"""'  I   trust  that  I  wlU  someday   have  the  op- 

portunity to  discuss  such  Importance  with 
them 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Japanese  know 
that  with  this  trade  venture  with  Red  Cuba 
they  are  rii^klng  the  lo.-js  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can market,  whose  volume  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  Japanese  Industrial  production. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  Japanese  kno'*' 
that  the  economy  of  Cuba  is  In  Ehambles: 
that  the  Castro  regime  does  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  Its  European  debts,  hence  it:. 
desperate  drive  to  sell  sugar  to  Japan,  In 
order  to  pay  such  debts  with  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  sales  while  the  remainder 
is  invested  In  subversion  throughout  the 
Americas.  The  Japanese  know  that,  even 
though  the  Cuban  people  are  starving  to 
death  and  there  is  no  food  or  milk  even  to 
feed  children,  the  Communist  regime  has 
offered  to  sell  Japan  4,000  tons  of  frozen 
beef.  This  fact  further  shows  Castro's  des- 
perate desire  to  get  dollars  from  Japan  with 
which  to  cover  his  debts,  promote  subversion 
and,  at  the  same  time,  try  to  impress  the 
Japanese  by  ottering  to  seli  them  foodstu.fs 
such  as  beef,  of  which  there  is  no  exporta- 
ble surplus  In  Cuba,  and  the  lack  of  which 
is  sorely  felt  by  our  starving  children, 
women,  and  elders.  It  would  be  inhuman  for 
Japan   to    buy    that   amount   of    beef   from 


credit 

Second  ii  substantial  amount  of  these  dol- 
lars have  been  used  by  the  Communist 
regime  to  promote  subversion  throughout 
Latin  Americi.  and  also  to  lend  financial 
assistance  to  the  Communist  Parties  of  this 
hemisphere.  It  is  Ironical  that  about  77 
percent  of  Japanese  investments  abroad  have 
gone  to  the  same  Latin  .American  countries 
where  Castro-flnanced  violence  and  terror 
directly  attempt  against  political  and  eco- 
nomical stability  and,  consequently,  against 
Japanese  Investments  in  such  countries. 

See.  then.  Castro's  double  deception 
ag.ilnst  Japanese  business  firms,  and  the 
use  to  which  he  puts  the  financial  benefits 
of  his  Japane::e  market. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  members 
of  the  Japanese  Tr.vde  Mission  that  currently 
visits  Latin  America  seeking  to  Increase 
Japan's  exchange  and  investments  In  these 
rister  Republics,  fake  due  notice  of  the  above 
and  carefully  analyze  the  nefarious  conse- 
quences being  had  by  Japan's  trade  with 
Cuba. 

To  proceed,  we  shall  say  that.  In  1964, 
under  Japiuiese  pressure,  afraid  to  lose  the 
Japanese  sugar  market,  and  also  prompted 
by  the  then  high  price  of  sugar  In  the  world 
market,  the  Castro  regime  decided  on  a  wild, 
useless  pUin  of  purchases  from  Japan  which 
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sunk  the  Cuban  people  still  deeper  In  hunger      Cuba,    and     the    Japanese    firms     Involved 


and  despair.  Over  S30  million  were  spent 
buying  Japanese  radios  electrical  appliances 
and  scientific  equipment  which  the  Cuban 
Communists  did  not  know  how  to  use.  A 
half-million  dollars  worth  of  table  and  glass- 
ware was  also  purchased— which  leads  one  to 
inquire  why.  since  it  Is  no  secret  that  the 
starved  Cuban  people  have  little  use  for 
plates  and  fountains  nowadays. 

Having  thus  misled  tlic  Japanese  Into  be- 
lieving that  the  1964  purchases  promised  a 
good,  steady  Cuban  market,  the  Castro 
regime  was  able  to  sell  them  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar  In  1965.  A  new  deception.  The 
truth  Is  that,  this  year.  Communist  Cuba 
^  has  been  unable  to  buy  as  little  as  a  single 
-  million  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  from 
Japan  since.  In  1964,  Castro  spent  all  his 
dollars  In  the  manner  explained,  and  those 
he  is  getting  this  year  from  that  country  are 
iJelng  used,  as  we  hove  also  said,  to  pay  his 
European  creditors,  and  In  financing  sub- 
version throughout  Latin  America.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  early  this  year,  a 
Castro  trade  mission  visited  Japan  to  give 
the  Impression  that  Cuba  was  about  to  make 


shotild  bear  in  mind  that,  in  their  coun- 
try, there  exist  strict  regulations  for  the 
importation  of  meaU  as  to  hygiene,  health, 
purity,  and  quality  of  the  product  which 
would  be  very  difficult  to  meet  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  prevail  In  Cuba  where 
there  are  no  veterinarians  or  technicians  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  Castro-Communist 
beef  will  be  able  to  meet  such  specifications 
and  offer  mimmal  guarantees  to  Japanese 
consumers. 

The  Hitachi  group  of  companies  has  been 
selling  to  Cuba  tlirough  a  number  of  "dum- 
my" companies  such  as  Abe  Trading  Co. 
The  amount  of  the  trade  between  Hitachi 
and  Cuba,  even  though  vital  to  the  latter 
means  little  in  relation  to  the  general  vol- 
ume of  Hitachi's  business,  since  that  com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  business  concerns 
in  Japan.  It  is  necessary  that  Hitachi  knows 
that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  continue  in  this 
game.  Hitachi  Is  getting  nothing  from  this 
trade,  but  it  Is  risking  the  credit  of  its 
equipments.  For  example,  the  scieniiflo 
equipment  bought  from  Hitachi  by  the  self- 
styled  Cuban  scientist  Dr.  Tamil  Kourl  for 


an  alleged  National  Center  of  Scientific  Re- 
ser.rch,  have  not  yet  been  Installed,  and  in 
Cuba  no  one — absolutely  no  one— knows  how 
to  operate  them.  Some  of  this  equipment 
has  been  deteriorating  in  the  warehouse  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore they  are  absolutely  useless.  I  ask  my- 
self: Wliat  can  a  powerful  concern  such  as 
Hitachi  possibly  get  from  this  subversive 
trade,  except  international  discredit  of  Its 
trademark? 

Osaka's  textiles,  which  were  sold  to  Cuba 
In  fairly  large  quantities  In  1964,  should 
harbor  no  illusions  as  to  their  future  possi- 
bilities with  the  Castro  regime.  Last  year's 
purchases  were  motivated  by  political  rather 
than  commercial  reasons,  as  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  this  year  Cuba  has  hardly  bought 
.inything  in  that  line.  Tlie  Castro  regime 
.s  buying  its  fabrics  in  Bed  China  in  return 
lor  Cliinese  preferential  treatment  of  Cuban 
sugar.  And  what  is  still  more  serious,  there 
are  indications  that  Communist  Cuba  Is 
buying  Japanese  textiles  from  Spain,  in  order 
to  meet  her  conunitments  with  that  country. 
May  Osaka  remember  that  last  year  the  Cas- 
tro-Communist regime  sent  a  boastful  invi- 
tation for  a  Japanese  textile  mission  to  travel 
to  Cuba,  and  the  four  Japane.se  businessmen 
who  accepted  the  InvU.'ition  were  unable  to 
seli  a  single  yard  In  the  island.  It  was  all 
,1  Comm'.mist  propaganda  maneuver,  th:s 
time  at  the  expense  of  Japanese  gullibility. 

Japanese  sugar  importers  and  refiners  are 
certainly  getting  advantages  (In  the  form 
.  of  special  discounts,  and  so  forth)  from  im- 
ports of  Cuban  sugar.  But.  aside  from  the 
moral  issue  involved  in  this  criminal  trade 
by  free-world  businessmen.  It  Is  necessary 
that  these  men  pay  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  excessively  relying  on  supplies 
by  a  Communis"  country  in  which  chaos 
prevails,  and  with  which  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  as  to  the  certainty  of  delivery,  as 
happened  last  June,  when  Japan  had  to  buy 
sugar  from  Colombia  and  Brazil  because  the 
Castro  government  was  unable  to  provide 
suflicient  vessels  to  ship  the  sugar. 

Tins  problem  gets  worse  pi!  the  time,  and 
tlie  tyranny  is  seriously  concerned  over  it. 
since  the  gradual  decline  of  free-world 
shipping  to  Cuba  Is  plainly  noticeable.  For 
example,  during  the  pact  month  of  July, 
only  26  Western  ships  docked  in  Cuban 
ports,  while  during  liie  fl;tme  month  of  last 
year  a  Uiial  of  35  free  world  ships  sailed  to 
Cuba  and  as  many  as  40  did  the  same  in 
July  1963.  As  may  be  seen,  this  me.\ns  a 
decline  cf  65  percent  in  19o5  m  relation  to 
1963,  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  a  result 
of  the  boycott  decLared  by  the  dockworkers 
of  the  Americas,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the 
activities  that  are  being  carried  out  by  our 
compatriots  in  "Unldad  Revolucionaria  and  in 
other  Cuban  exile  organiaations. 

But  as  is  this  decline  in  free-world  shipping 
were  not  enough,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
vessels  that  the  Castro-Communist  regime  is 
using  for  its  sugar  shipments  are.  lor  the 
most  part,  old  boat«.  some  of  them  built  be- 
fore 1940,  which  are  the  only  ones  available 
in  the  charter  market.  Foodstuffs  such  ,as 
sugar  cannot  be  transported  In  these  obso- 
lete old  clunkers,  lest  they  be  contaminated 
with  rust.  In  contact  with  the  old.  rusty 
iron,  sugar  loses  Its  natural  color,  its  quality 
is  affected,  and  all  the  well-known  phenom- 
ena that  have  been  publicized  by  the  press 
take  pla«e  with  It.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
Japanese  businessmen  tblnk:  Even  these  old 
ships,  how  much  longer  will  they  be  avail- 
able to  the  Castro  regime  In  the  world  charter 
market?  They  must  remember  that  interna- 
tional maritime  concerns  have  Joint  interests 
and  commitments  with  other  free-world  na- 
tions that,  sooner  or  later,  will  keep  these 
vessels  from  being  used  In  this  tralHc  that 
helps  maintain  the  slavery  of  the  Cuban 
people.  It  has  been  British,  Lebanese,  and 
Greek  vessels  for  the  most  part  that,  up  to 
now,  have  solved  Red  Cuba's  shipping  prob- 


lem, even  though  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that,  by  doing  this,  they  help  sink  7 
million  souls  Into  pain,  misery,  and  poverty. 

Lastly,  it  Is  necessary  that  the  Japanese 
authorities,  the  business  firms  and  the  peo- 
ple learn  that  the  Cuban  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  who  is  all  sweet  smiles  to  them,  does 
not  think  much  of  Japanese  integrity  and  in- 
clination to  work.  That,  being  a  convinced 
Communist,  he  sees  enemies  in  Japanese 
businessmen,  since,  to  him,  they  represent 
democracy  and  free  enterprise,  so  loathsome 
to  Marxist-Lenlnista,  He  Is  being  a  hypo- 
crite and  a  faker  when  he  offers  them  sj-m- 
pathy  and  friendship.  In  my  presence,  he 
has  repeatedly  emphasized  his  contempt  for 
the  Japanese  Government,  for  Its  business- 
men, and  for  the  people  of  Japan. 

Soon,  Mr.  Arnold  Rodriguez,  the  Cuban 
Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  will  ar- 
rive m  Tokyo.  The  Cuban  Ambassador,  three 
or  four  politicking  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Party,  and  the  local  Communists,  will 
use  Vice  Minister  Rodriguez  to  try  to  de- 
ceive Japanese  authorities  and  businessmen 
Into  believing  that  Japanese-Cuban  trade 
will  continue  and  even  increase.  This  is 
false,  and  the  Japanese  Government  and 
business  must  know  It 

Besides  the  aforementioned  economic  rea- 
sons, we  wish  to  make  a  special  call  on  the 
Japanese  people,  among  whom  we  have  had 
the  honor  of  living  for  the  last  3  years. 
Think  of  the  Cuban  women  and  children 
who  suffer  poverty  and  starvation;  think  of 
the  political  prisoners,  who  suffer  inde- 
scribable agony  in  the  Red  dungeons  of 
Cuba;  think  of  the  thousands  of  young  men 
who  have  been  shot  at  the  infamous  execu- 
tion wall;  think  of  freedom,  completely 
crushed  in  the  face  of  7  million  Cubans,  i 
am  sure  that  the  people  of  Japan  would  not 
like  to  have  a  Communist  regime  ruling 
them,  and  that  Is  why  I  call  on  them  not 
to  cooperate  with  their  business  to  the  main. 
talnance  of  the  Castro-Communist  tyranny 
that  oppresses  the  Cuban  people  and  exports 
terror  and  subversion  to  oil  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  have  re- 
quested political  asylum  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  1  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
dear  comrades  of  Unldad  Revolucionaria 
for  the  constant  attentions  that  they  have 
had  with  my  family  and  with  myself,  and  for 
the  opportunity  given  me  today  to  publicly 
express  views  on  the  Cuban  tragedy. 

From  now  on,  I  shall  devote  myself,  body 
and  soul,  to  tiie  relentless  struggle  that  will 
culminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  Castro 
tyranny  and  In  the  total  eradication  of 
Communism  from  Cuba  and  from  the 
Americas. 

Miami.  August  27.  I9SS. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR 
FREE  LABOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.sett-s.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development — AIFLD — was 
established  in  1962  by  the  AFL-CIO  to 
train  Latin  American  labor  leaders. 

Working  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  AIFLD  seeks  to  make  possible 
the  full  benefits  of  the  Alliance  to  Latin 
American  trade  unionists  through  edu- 
cation programs  in  Latin  America  and 
such  programs  as  worker  banks,  credit 
unions,  cooperatives,  self-help,  low-cost 
housing  projects,  and  other  welfare 
projects. 

These  programs  are  solidly  supported 
by  U.S.  labor,  more  than  60  U.S.  busi- 
ness firms,  and  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  AIFLD  Is  doing  an  excellent  Job  in 
education  at  the  grassroots  level  and  In 
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fostering  the  ideals  of  democratic  trade 
unionism.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  m  the  Recofd  two  newspaper 
articles  by  the  noted  labor  columnist, 
Victor  Riesel.  on  the  good  work  AIFLD  is 
doing  in  Latin  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

<By  Victor  RleseU 

Cabpina.  BRAZn. — On  any  clear  day  diners 
in  the  alr-oondltloned,  12-story  skvscraper 
restaurant  some  27  miles  distant  m  the  huge 
city  of  Recife  can  see  well  into  this  desolate 
area  where  unemployed  peasanu  and  Jobless 
sugar  mill  workers  eat  a  glorified  sawdust 
called  farlnha. 

It  has  no  color,  no  taste,  no  food  value. 
But  It  fills  the  stomach  because  it  is  bulky 
ground-up  root.  And  for  o  few  hours  it  keeps 
children  from  whimpering  for  food. 

Occasionally  fortune  strikes.  Some  of  the 
220,000  hungry  people  whose  breadwinners 
are  Jobless  come  onto  beans  or  molasses  or 
edible  ants  and  then  the  farlnha  stew  does 
have  a  taste. 

It  is  so  not  only  around  Carpina.  a  long 
Jeep  ride  from  Recife,  the  massive  metropolis 
(if  Brazil's  frontier  northeast  where  cowboys 
still  ride  in  leather  hats.  Hunger  stalks  28 
mililjm  people  In  this  bulge — three  times  the 
size  of  France. 

Jammed  in  strips  between  the  ocean  and 
the  dried-out  mountains,  ravaged  regularly 
by  lethal  flashfloods.  It  is  the  "India"  of  the 
Western  World.  It  Is  made  to  order  for  the 
Maoists,  the  Moscovltcs,  the  Trotskvltes.  and 
the  Pldellstas.  They  all  were  here  before  the 
military  revolution,  organizing  their  peasant 
leagues,  spreading  hatred  against  the  United 
States,  and  preparing  for  "the  day." 

But  these  peasants  ond  workers  have  no 
stomachs — empty  as  they  are — for  haired. 
The  other  day  some  75  of  them  cheered  this 
reporter  simply  because  the  visitor  is  from  the 
United  States.  They  have  seen  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Americans — and  In  that  handItU  Is  a 
dramatic  storj'  which  proves  we  can  win  even 
the  saddened  and  the  hungry,  even  the  moth- 
ers and  fathers  of  naked  children,  over  to 
freedom's  side  and  keep  tiie  Communists  from 
exploiting  their  misery. 

Among  the  few  Amerlctins  who  have  come 
lo  this  desolation  are  the  smell  t>and  of  men 
who  have  given  up  the  ease  of  living  in  the 
States  to  come  here  as  a^rt  of  U.S.  labor- 
management  private  peace  corps.  They  make 
up  the  team  of  the  local  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  i  AIFLD  i  of 
which  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  is 
Intercontinental  chairman. 

His  support  comes  not  only  from  American 
lat>or  but  from  such  corporations  as  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  General  Motors. 
who  want  nothing  more  than  to  develop 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  lalwr  officials  to 
slave  off  Communist  maiiration  and  to  feed 
the  starving. 

I  drove  out  to  Carpina,  for  here  the  AIFLD 
will  build  the  first  of  10  regional  "centros 
servlcos  componeses" — centers  to  service  the 
rural  working  people.  Each  will  be  a  union 
headquarters  costing  about  S25.000  apiece. 
Each  will  be  constructed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  AID  mission. 

From  these  centers  special  services  will 
radiate  Into  the  surrounding  countryside. 
Each  headquarters  will  have  movies  and  a 
big  room  to  which  the  workers  can  come  to 
socialize.  Each  will  have  a  legal  adviser. 
There  will  be  a  clinic  staffed  3  days  a  week 
with  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a  dentist,  so  per- 
haps children  won't  die  as  quicklv  as  they 
do. 

There  will  be  "kiddle"  playgrounds  and  a 
spot  for  the  women  to  gather  and  learn  crafts 
if  they  have  the  time.  There  will  be  credit 
unions.  Joint  corisumer  buying  to  lower  the 
cost  of  food,  land   leasing  associations  and 
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finally   an  office   for   plaonlng  of  rural  low 
cost  housing. 

This  is  essenUally  a  union-to-union  ap- 
proach. In  a  broad  aeuse,  tlie  Communist 
Party  used  this  technique  in  Italy.  Had 
democratic  forces  gotten  there  "fustest  with 
the  moBtest."  as  AIFLD  is  doing  here,  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  would  not  now  be 
rolling  up  9  million  votes. 

But  man  here  cannot  live  on  dreams  alone. 
There  must  be  food.  And  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services  has  been  getting  food  from  the 
food  for  perice  agency  back  home.  It  Is 
shipped  to  Recife  under  Public  Law  480. 
Then  it  rolls  out  into  the  countr>-5ide.  But 
this  takes  trucks  and  the  big  vans  cost 
money  So  AIFLD  has  appropriated  the 
funds  to  carry  the  food  to  the  hungry  fam- 
ilies— 600  tons  in  this  district  alone. 

In  a  primitive  meeting  hall  we  told  them 
more  victuals  were  coming.  And  perhaps 
some  free  medicine,  too. 

A  peasant  worker,  barefooted  but  in  a  clean 
Sund.Hy  shirt,  said  slowly  In  his  native  Portu- 
guese 

"We  want  no  charity.    Give  us  work." 

There  were  tears  in  his  voice.    The  visitor 
wept   a   bit.   too.  as  he   headed   out   of   the  . 
white  hot  sun  for  the  air  conditioning  and 
tower  restaurant  of  what  we  euphemistlcnily 
call  civillisation. 

Mystery  in  Amazonia 

I  By  Victor  Riesel) 
REca-E.  Brazil.— Legends  of  head  shrink- 
ing and  majestic  giant  women  warriors  along 
the  Amazon  and  deep  lii  the  Brazilian  jungle, 
which  covers  terrut,ry  as  vast  as  the  Cnlted 
States  west  of  the  Mli^sissippl.  al\^  ays  iiave 
excited  energetic  explorers.  But  that's  Ac- 
tion. 

There  is  real  mystery  in  Am.izonia  and*  this 
nelgliborlng  northeast  territory — modern  in- 
trigue centering  on  an  Intricate  International 
military  arms  smuggling  ring  whose  members 
make  Ian  Fleming  characters  uppe*ir  as  *;m;i- 
leurlsh  as  silent  movie  flicker  detectives. 

That  smuBgling  ring.  In  which  lU'e  several 
American?,  use  fast  small  pl.^nes  to  leapfrog 
Ihe  Jungle  witli  their  ciirgnes  of  Communist 
China's  machlneguns.  sulimachinegun.'-.  4i5s 
and  rlQes.  ^ 

I've  followed  their  routes  from  Georgetown. 
British  Guiana,  to  Paramaribo.  Surinam  {the 
ring's  headqu.trtersi.  ovc?  the  Jimglc  t<j 
Belem.  and  on  to  Recife— a  metropolitan  area 
of  1. 100.000.  half  of  whose  workers  arc  Jobless, 
underemployed,  hungry  and  desperate. 

Tiie  BraztUa.n  intelligence  sorMce  claims 
to  h-ive  penetrated  the  ring,  and  now  the  QU- 
tliorlties  declare  they  have  the  names  of  the 
key  sniuBglers.  pilots  and  couriers — one  of 
whom  actually  hires  night  club  dancing  girls 
aa  n  business  front. 

I  tahe  tlie  word  of  the  austere  Brazilian 
Government  that  these  arms  have  been 
boimd  for  the  Communist  followers  of  a 
jailed  congressman  named  Francisco  Juliao. 
friend  of  Nfao  Tse-tung  and  creator  of  the 
pe.isant  vorkera*  ieagues  In  this  almost  ab- 
origijial  liulge  of  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent. 

I  take  the  word  of  the  courageous  young 
priest.  Father  .4ntoaio  Melo.  that  Juliao  is  ii 
revolutionary  Communist  of  Pelplng  persua- 
sion. 

1  take  Francisco  JiUleo's  word  for  It  too. 
Tliere  is  documentary  evidence  that  he  de- 
clared himself  a-  "'Marxlst-Leninist-Maoist. 
Castrolst.  Ben  Bellalst"  Ideologist. 
f  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Ho  Chi-Mlnhs 
of  the  world  are  not  discovered  by  the  "out- 
side" across  the  globe  before  they  hurl  guer- 
rilla armies  at  the  governments  of  nations 
allied  with  the  United  States  and  Interna- 
tional freedom.  The  Ho  Chl-Mlnhs  are  of 
many  kinds  and  come  In  Western  garb.  too. 
Francisco  Juliao  is  one  of  them.  Knowing 
of  the  hunger  and  desperation  here  he  set  up 
hcadq-.-.arters  in  this  city.  From  it  he 
launched  the  Peasant  Leagues.     They  were 


agricultural  vorfcers"  unions  and  tens  of 
thousands  flocked  to  him  He  looked  to  the 
east  for  his  ideology.  He  believed  in  rural 
revolution.  He  thought  he  could  organize 
the  agrarian  unions  Into  military  and  guer- 
rilla bands. 

He  was  certain  it  was  possible.  The  peas- 
ants here  are  much  like  the  Chinese — vastly 
illiterate,  ghastly  Impoverished,  tilling  on 
equally  poor  soil  to  which  they  have  been 
tied  since  they  were  slaves  under  the 
Brazilian  emperor  of  the  last  century. 

Franflaco  Jull-io  Is  nware  of  the  power 
Ihav  is  inherent  in  trade  union  organiza- 
tion— be  It  amongst  the  workers  In  the  fields 
or  In  the  factories.  As  the  labor  people  go. 
frequently,  so  goes  the  nation. 

Juliao  broke  with  the  Moscovlties.  The 
Russian  brand  of  comrades  infiltrated  the  big 
Industrial  unions,  from  the  waterfront  to 
the  shops  and  plants.  They  believed  such  a 
base,  tied  to  the  pro-Communist  Goulart  re- 
gime, could  launch  a  revolution  from  the  top 
Instead  of  from  below. 

But  they  ran  second  to  Juliao.  He  caught 
the  Imagination  of  the  peasants.  He  sent 
his  children  to  Cuba  and  wooed  Castro  and 
in  turn  was  wooed  by  the  Pldeltstas  He  went 
to  Pelping  and  talked  with  Mao. 

Then  came  the  revolution — but  not  Ju- 
liao's.  The  armed  foi-ces  revolted  against 
the  heavUy  Infiltrated  national  regime  whose 
power  was  based  on  the  muicle  of  the  Com- 
munist longshoremen's  luilons.  The  mill- 
tory  smashed  the  Commiwilsr.  unlo:;£.  The 
new  regime  put  in  ntw  officials  as  trustees — 
many  of  them  irnined  In  Washington  at  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Lnfcor  Develop- 


ment. 


BANK  MERGERS 


Ml'.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Recosd  a  lucid  explanation  of 
the  pending  bank  merger  bill  by  its  co-. 
patron,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  tMr. 
PRoxjnREl.  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statft- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Sr.tTEJirNT  BY  Senator  William  PooxMreE  on 

S    1608.  a  Bill.  To  AMKftC  TKE  Bawk  Meroes 

Act.  for  Presentation  to  the  Hovse  Com- 
MiTTLE  on  Ban-king  and  CrRRE.vcy 
I  am  here  to  support  S.  1698.  Senator 
RosESTSoVs  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  which,  as  revised  by  my  amendment— 
the  Proxmire  amendment — the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  adopted  with- 
out dissent  and  the  Senate  passed  without 
objection  after  the  Hart  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  exemption  for  cases  now  pending 
In  court  had  been  defeated. 

When  this  bill  came  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  I  was.  frankly,  deeply 
concerned  about  It.  It  had  been  argued  that 
the  Intent  of  the  1960  act  was  to  clarify  the 
responsibility  of  bank  regulatory  agencies 
to  act  on  mergers  with  the  advice  but  not 
with  the  veto  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Four  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  m  1959  felt  strongly 
enough  about  that  bill  to  file  the  supplemen- 
tary views  at  thct  time.  It  Wiis  o:ie  of  those 
four  Senators. 

Let  me  read  one  paragraph  from  those 
views : 

"Previous  bank  merger  legislation  approved 
by  this  committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  have  given  the  banking  agencies  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General.  We  agree  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the 
agencies  should  consult  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  every  Instance  so  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute  shall  be  uniform  and  in 
line  with  the  enforcement  of  the  other  anti- 


trust laws.  While  we  would  have  preferred 
to  have  given  the  Attorney  General  even  more 
Influence  to  stop  mergers  when  he  thought 
competition  might  be  substantially  lessened. 
the  bill  amended  by  the  committee  Is  a  vast 
Improvement  over  previous  legislation  which 
only  permitted  participation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  when  desired  by  the  bank- 
ing agencies." 

Those  views  were  also  signed  by  Senators 
Douglas.  Clark  and  Mcs.-tiE.  Now  remem- 
ber that  was  in  1959.  and  it  was  written  in 
relation  to  the  bill  that  became  law  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  became  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960. 

So  when  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
parently went  farther  than  that  1960  act 
seemed  to  provide,  frankly  I  was  pleased.  The 
1960  act  had  made  some  progre-ss  In  bringing 
the  Department  of  Justice  into  the  act  as 
an  adviser  in  every  case,  I  repeat  In  every 
caee.  Somehow  their  own  initiative  had  car- 
ried them  beyond  that  and  brought  them 
into  direct  action  beyond  our  foudest  hopes 
.IS  expressed  In  those  supplemental  views. 

So  I  was  concerned  about  a  1985  bill  which 
appeared  to  confine  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  advisory  role  set  forth  In  the  I960 
legislation 

It  w:is  in  this  context  that  I  offered  my 
amendment  to  keep  the  Justice  Department 
in  the  bank  merger  act  from  now  In  per- 
petuity. Needless  to  say.  I  think  It  repre- 
sents u.  clear  and  decisire  gain  for  those  who 
believe  In  competition  and  vigorous  anti- 
trust action. 

Frankly.  I  was  astounded  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  suddenly  but  belatedly  appeared 
tu  attack  this  bill.  When  the  bill  was  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate,  he  was  invited  and  re- 
invited  to  appear  before  our  committee.  He 
liad  an  observer  present.  I  did  mv  best  In 
interrogiiting  witnesses  to  bring  out  the  Im- 
portance of  putting  the  Denartment  of  Jus- 
tice squ.irely— by  statute— in  the  act  if  it 
were  possible.  But  there  wasn't  a  word,  no 
letter,  not  even  a  phone  call  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  Justice  Department. 

My  amendment  keeps  the  Department  of 
JusUce  in  the  business  of  slopping  bank 
mergers  that  conflict  with  the  antitrust  laws 
m  perpetuity— forever. 

What  Is  more,  my  amendment  not  only 
keeps  the  Justice  Department  in  the  ball 
g.^me.  it  significantly  Improves  the  Depart- 
ment's position. 

The  amendment  does  this  by  preventing 
banks  from  merging  while  suits  are  pending. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  Is  sure  that  the 
Ju-!tice  Department  will  lose  cases  preclselv 
bcc;nisc  banks  have  merged  following  a  favor- 
able Initial  court  decision,  but  before  the 
court  uct3  on  the  Justice  Department  appeal. 
A  court  confronted  with  the  sure  Injury 
that  unscrambling  a  merger  Is  likely  to 
impose  on  innocent  borrowers,  depositors, 
and  stockholders  may  reluctantly  acquiesce 
in  the  merger. 

Since  banks  are  permitted  to  go  ahead 
with  mergers  now  when  antitrust  cases  are 
landing  and.  of  course,  do.  this  provision 
of  the  bill  constitutes  a  clear  and  decisive 
gain  for  the  antitrust  action. 

The  dcsh-ability  of  this  provision  of  my 
amendment  has  been  strongly  attticked  by 
a  financial  writer.  J.  w.  Livingston,  on  the 
ground  that  It  makes  It  more  difficult  to 
merge  banks  than  is  now  the  case.  I  agree. 
My  amendment  was  not  designed  to  benefit 
banks,  but  to  benefit  the  public.  As  the 
committee  report  states,  we  recognized  this 
provision  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Justice 
Department  a  considerable  measure  of  au- 
thority which  would  have  to  be  used  with  core 
and  discretion,  since  many  banks  might  feel 
they  have  to  abandon  a  merger  at  the  mere 
threat  of  a  suit  by  the  Justice  Department. 
The  committee,  therefore,  called  on  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
hold  up  bank  mergers  with  care  and  dis- 
cretion. 
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And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Attorney 
General.  In  Ills  reply  to  my  request  for  his 
comments  on  Mr.  Livingston's  suggestion  to 
eimunate  this  provision  of  my  amendment. 
stated  that  this  provision  provided  a  "signifi- 
cant advantage"  over  the  present  situation. 
Let  me  repeat  the  Attorney  General  writes 
me  this  provision  of  my  amendment  pro- 
vides a  "significant  advantage."  Those  are 
Attorney  General  Katzen bach's  words.  I 
should  "like  to  ask  that  copies  of  the  letters 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Attorney  General  on  this 
point  be  Included  in  the  Recooo. 

Now  in  return  for  this  quid  we  give  two 
very  modest  quos.  First,  we  limit  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  30  days  after  the 
favorable  decision  of  the  regulatory  agency 
to  bring  su)t.  and  with  the  30  days  they 
have  to  report  to  the  banking  agency — In 
fact,  a  minimum  of  60  daj's. 

Since  the  Department  Is  in  this  from  the 
beginning  in  advlflng  the  regulatory  agency 
on  the  competitive  facets  Involved  this 
should  be  ample  time.  And  it  removes  a 
serious,  overhanging  threat,  which  tends  to 
undermine  confidence  so  esseini:il  to  bunking 
Koundnc^. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  banks  tiiat 
have  merged  will  be  spared  the  agony  of  un- 
scrambling. This  I  shall  discuss  a  little  fur- 
ther l.'jter. 

But  all  in  all.  it  seems  to  me  that  any  fair- 
minded  man  would  consider  this  a  pretty 
good  trade  for  a  law  placing  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  first  time  In  a  position  to 
act  on  mergers  with  full  leg.il  sanction  from 
now  on.  and  also  for  a  law  preventing  mergers 
until  final  court  action. 

Why  isn't  this  an  excellent  advance  for 
antitrust,  all  thlng.s  considered? 

My  amendment  is  a  practical  .wlution  to  a 
confused  and  controversial  situation.  My 
amendment  would  leave  untouched  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  applicability  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  fu- 
ture blink  mergers,  In  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Uie  Phila- 
delphia and  Lexington,  Sy.,  ctises.  but  it 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  unscram- 
bling any  future  bank  merger  by  providing 
the  justice  Department  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  sue  before  consummation  of  the 
merger.  My  amendment  would  prevent  the 
bre.ikup  of  banks  which  have  already  meigcd. 
elilier  before  theie  landmark  decisions,  or 
pursuant  to  a  diftrlct  court  Judumcnt  specifi- 
cally authorizing  the  merger  while  litlgallon 
was  being  carried  on.  or  otherwise. 

The  present  bank  merger  situation  arose 
out  of  the  completely  new  and  unexpected 
Interpretation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Acti  announced  In  the  Philadelphia  decision 
and  the  almost  equally  unexpected  decision 
as  to  the  Sherman  Act  in  the  Lexington 
case.  Up  until  these  decisions  It  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  as  amended  by  the  Celler-Kelauver 
amendment  in  1950.  did  not  apply  at  an  to 
the  ilsual  bank  merger.  It  was  also  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  Sherman  Act  was 
Ineffective  as  far  as  bank  mergers  were  con- 
cerned: In  any  event,  the  Sherman  Act  had 
never  been  applied  to  bank  mergers  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  had  never  been  used 
in  any  court  In.  connection  with  a  bank 
merger  up  to  MTirch  of  I9S9.  Additional 
legislation  controlling  bank  mergers  was 
necessrry  because)  the  antitrust  laws  were 
either  Inapplicable  or  Ineffective  with  respect 
to  bank  mergers.  This  was  the  advice  given 
to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  1959  by  Congressman  Celler, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
.ind  it  was  the  advice  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  six  different  occasions 
and  by  the  President  in  his  Economic  Re- 
ports for   1956.  1957.   1958,   1959.  and   1960. 

On  the  basis  of  this  understanding,  the 
Senate  decided  In  1959,  and  the  House 
agreed   In    1960,   to   pass  the   Bank   Merger 


Act  of  1960.  Under  this  act,  the  three  bank- 
ing agencies  were  clearly  established  as  the 
final  authorities  to  approve  or  disapprove 
mergers  of  Insured  banks.  Each  Federal 
banking  agency  hod  to  obtain  a  report  on 
the  competitive  factors  involved  In  each 
bank  merger  from  the  other  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies  and  from  the  Attorney  General. 

However,  it  was  clear  that  these  advisory 
reports  on  competitive  factors  were  not  bind- 
ing on  the  banking  agencies,  which  were 
instructed  to  consider  banking  factors,  such 
as  the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  as 
well  as  the  competitive  factors,  and  which 
could  approve  the  mergers  after  this  con- 
sideration only  If  they  found  the  merger  In 
the  public  Interest. 

The  Congress  specifically  decided  not  to 
make  applicable  to  bank  mergers  the  strict 
standards  of  section  7.  under  which  a  merger 
would  be  denied  If  it  would  tend  to  sub- 
stantially decrease  competition  m  any  one 
section  of  the  country  In  any  one  line  of 
commerce,  regardless  of  good  motives  and 
demonstrable  benefits  of  one  kind  or  another 
which  might  flow  from  the  merger. 

I  have  earlier  ill  this  statement  expressed 
my  personal  views  on  that  1960  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia 
case  held  that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  1950  Celler-Kefauver  anti- 
merger amendment,  applied  to  bank  mergers. 
While  this  was  contrary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Congress  and  the  position  the 
Congress  had  taken  in  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960.  It  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Sherman  Act  also  was  applied  In  the 
Lexington  case  under  circumstances  not  con- 
templated in  1950  and  1960.  Instead  of  the 
more  general  standards  adopted  In  the  Co- 
lumbia Steel  case,  the  rigid  standards  of  four 
railroad  cases,  widely  thought  to  be  obsolete, 
were  applied  to  a  bank  merger  with  results 
closely  approximating  the  Clayton  Act 
standards. 

The  net  result  of  the  present  situation  is 
that  the  Attorney  General,  instead  of  serv- 
ing in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Federal 
banking  agencies,  may  start  a  suit  on  his  own 
initiative  against  any  merger,  either  a  future 
merger  or,  under  the  1050  amendment  to 
section  7  of  tlie  Clayton  Act.  any  merger 
effected  after  1950.  or  under  the  Sherman  Act 
any  merger  effected  since  1890.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  the  divestiture  order  In  the  Du 
Pont-Gcneral  Motors  case  applied  to  stock 
acquired  in  the  1920's.  30  or  40  years  before 
the  dhestlture  wos  ordered. 

Senator  Robertson's  original  bill,  S.  1698, 
;iK  he  Introduced  It.  would  have  exempted 
completely  from  the  antitrust  lews.  Includ- 
ing both  the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  all  mergers  approved  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act.  past,  present,  and  future, 
and  all  mergers  opproved  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  or  State  authority  before  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  Senator  Robertson  felt  that 
this  would  restore  the  situation  to  what  It 
was  thought  to  be.  and  what  it  was  for  all 
practical  purposes,  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  before  the 
Supreme  Cc^urt's  decL^ions  in  the  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Lexington  cases. 

My  amendment,  as  I  have  said,  would  pro- 
hibit the  consummation  of  a  merger  ap- 
proved within  30  days  after  ita  approval. 
This  would  give  the  Justice  Department 
time  to  start  a  suit  under  the  Sherman  Act 
or  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  without  being 
prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  merger  had 
already  been  consummated.  If  such  a  suit 
were  started,  the  merger  could  not  be  com- 
pleted until  oftcr  the  suit  had  been  con- 
cluded. If.  however,  the  Justice  Department 
did  not  sue  within  this  30  day  waiting  pe- 
riod or  if.  at  the  end  of  the  suit,  the  Court 
decreed  that  the  merger  might  be  carried 
out.  then  the  merger  would  be  exempted 
from  the  laws.  Including  both  the  Sherman 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.    The 


merger  could  no  longer  be  ihe  subject  of  any 
proceedings  under  the  laws,  either  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  by  private  parties 
through~a  triple  damage  suit 

In  the  case  of  mergers  already  consum- 
mated at  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
a  similar  exemption  would  be  provided  by 
my  amendment  from  all  proceedings  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  including  both  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
and  Including  both  suits  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  triplfrdam.ige  suits  by  private 
parties. 

As  far  as  future  mergers  are  concerned,  my 
amendment  leaves  the  Justice  Department 
Just  as  free  as  it  is  now  to  Institute  suits  un- 
der the  Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act  dur- 
ing the  30  days  waiting  period.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  30  days  to  file  a  report 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  so  it  would  in 
fact  have  60  days  In  every  case.  And  the 
experience  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as 
shown  in  hearings  this  year,  is  that  merger 
cases  average  about  S%  monttis  before 
approval. 

And.  as  I  have  said,  my  amendment  would 
be  even  more  rigorous  than  the  present 
situation  bccjiuse  it  would  not  permit  banks 
to  merge  under  any  circumstances  while  such 
a  suit  vas  pending.  In  the  Continental- 
Illinois  case,  In  the  Nashville  case.  In  the 
Crocker-Citizens  case,  ond  in  the  St  Louis 
case,  district  courts;  after  hearing  arguments 
from  the  Justice  Dewartment  and  from  the 
banks  involved,  penrtwted  the  tionks  to  go 
ahead  and  merge  whll\  the  suit  was  pend- 
ing. This  would  be  lrty>05sible  under  my 
amendment.  I  inserted^hls  provision  for 
two  reasons.  First.  I  thought  that  to  permit 
the  merger  to  be  effected  whlJs-*ijc  suit  was 
pending  would  prejudice  the  Depahment  of 
Justice  in  its  efforts  to  win  the  case  a»d  to 
convince  the  court  to  order  the  breakup^ 
the  merged  bank.  I  think  the  Ju^Ucc  De^ 
partment  is  finding  this  a  reol  problem  Sec- 
ond. I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  un- 
scramble or  to  break  up  merged  banks. 
Banks  are  of  real  Importance  to  the  country, 
to  the  government,  and  to  business,  trade 
and  the  public  generally  Most  of  our  money 
supply  is  in  the  form  of  demand  deposits  In 
banks.  Most  Industrial,  commercial,  individ- 
ual and  governmental  receipts  a.'id  payments 
are  made  by  check.  Most  of  the  Nation's 
business  depends  on  bank  credit  and  financ- 
ing. It  Is  because  of  the  importance  of  bank- 
ing to  the  Nation  that  we  have  a  national 
b.tnk  system,  a  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
a  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  I 
thought  it  would  be  bad.  not  only  for  the 
blinks'  officers  and  employees  and  stock- 
holders, but  also,  and  more  importantly  for 
the  banks'  depositors,  borrowers  and  trust 
accounts  and  for  the  government  and  the 
public  generally.  The  dimcultles  which  the 
Government  Is  having  In  Lexington  and  New 
York  are.  I  think,  cleor  evidence  that  these 
are  real  and  substantial  problems. 

I  Included  In  my  amendment  an  exemp- 
tion for  all  mergers  which  had  been  con- 
summated at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  and  had  not  yet  been  unscrambled.  I 
did  so  for  two  reasons.  First.  I  felt  that 
most  of  tiiese  mergers  had  been  opproved 
and  had  been  carried  out  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  general  understanding  In  Con- 
gress. In  the  executive  branch  and  among  the 
legal  profession  that  bank  mergers  were  for 
all  practical  purposes  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

This  was.  as  you  know,  the  position  taken 
bv  Kaysen  and  Turner  In  their  book  on  anti- 
trust policy.  Without  wishing  to  question 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Philadelphia  and  Lexington  cases.  I  think  it 
Is  fair  to  say  that  for  practical  purposes  these 
cases  had  the  effect  of  new  legislation.  And 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  under  these  circum- 
stances to  apply  to  rules  established  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  the 
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«ame  principles  agftlnst  retroactive  legisla- 
tion and  against  ex  post  facto  laws  as  the 
Constitution  applies  to  laws  generally.  Fur- 
thermore, in  several  of  these  cases  prellm- 
tuary  injunctions  were  souglit  by  the  Justice 
Department  against  the  merger  even  before 
-he  consummation  of  the  merger,  and  In  some 
of  tbes«  cases  the  trial  court  authorized  the 
prfrger  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  would 
be  successful.  In  the  ease  of  the  approved 
ineriiers  on  which  no  suits  have  been  started. 
Including  those  approved  under  the  1960  act 
and  those  approved  by  the  Comptroller  or  the 
appropriate  State  bank  supervisor  In  the 
1930'5.  1940'5.  and  1950's.  I  felt  that  the  need 
for  certainty  and  confldence  In  the  banking 
system  outweighed  any  possible  Interest  the 
Attorney  General  might  have  in  attacking 
a  merger  consummated  5  or  10  or  20  years 
ago. 

My  second  and  more  Important  reason  was 
that  I  do  not  think  It  Is  good  for  the  Govern- 
ment, for  business.  Industry,  and  commerce 
or  for  the  public  to  attempt  to  break  up  or 
unscramble  banks  which  have  already 
merged.  1  have  already  discussed  this  point, 
and  I  neetl  not  elaborate  on  it  further  here. 
My  amendment  would  exempt  future 
mergers  from  the  antitrust  laws,  including 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act.  at 
the  e.xplration  of  the  30-day  waiting  period. 
It  would  not.  however.  Immunize  banks 
created  by  such  mergers  from  future  attacks 
under  the  antitrust  laws  fcr  later  conduct 
which  might  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  If. 
for  instance,  a  bank  resulting  from  an 
exempted  merger  should  engage  In  action 
found  to  bo  a  violation  of  the  prohibitions 
of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  against  Il- 
legal restraints  on  trade  or  commerce,  or 
the  prohibitions  cf  section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act  against  monopolization,  or  some  other 
action  which  might  be  a  violation  of  an 
applicable  provision  of  the  Clayton  Act.  rny 
amendment  would  not  provide  any  protec- 
tion againut  action  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  by  private  parties  through  a  triple 
damage  suit,  arising  out  of  activities  of  this 
sort  subsequent   to  the  merger. 

Senator  J^vrrs  and  I  discussed  this  point 
on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  debate  on 
S.  1698.  and  made  it  clear  that  the  Senate 
understood  and  agreed  with  the  position  I 
have  expressed  above. 

I  am  In  favor  of  st^bng  luad  effective  com- 
petition In  banking.  1  believe  this  is  good 
f<Jr  the  banks  and  their  officers,  employees 
and  stockholders.  I  believe  competition  In 
bimklng  Is  also  good  for  those  who  wish  to 
depoelt  nroney  In  bunks,  or  to  borrow  money 
from  banks,  or  to  make  banks  their  trustees, 
-ind  for  Those  who  wish  to  carry  on  business 
r:nd  make  theii^  financial  transactions 
through  the  130-odd  billion  dollars  worth 
of  demand  deposits.  Incidentally.  I  believe 
competition  in  banking  Is  good  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  must  sell  vast  quantities  of 
Government  obligations  In  the  money  mar- 
ket. These  some  considerations  convince 
me  that  sound  banking  is  Just  as  Important 
as  competitive  banking  My  support  for 
competition  in  banking  does  not  make  me 
wish  for  the  return  of  the  good  old  days  of 
■free  banking"  when  one  could  start  a  bank 
and  issue  bank  notes  freely  without  any 
Oovernmeiit  review  or  supervision.  More 
recent  experience  with  unregulated  savings 
and  loan  associations  In  Maryland  should 
dtsflbus?  us  .Ts  to  the  supposed  merits  of  full 
;md  free  competition  in  the  financial  world. 
The  history  of  our  Nation  shows  our  un- 
ending concern  with  sound  bunking  and 
competitive  banking.  The  First  and  Second 
B'.nks  of  the  United  States  tended,  it  was 
thought,  toward  monopoly  and  undue  con- 
centration. The  era  of  free  banking  in  the 
1830's  and  1840s  went  the  other  way.  The 
national  bank  system,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  sys- 
tem showed  the  United  Slates  groping  to- 


ward a  workable  combination  of  competition 
and  soundness,  and  obviously  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  o&  1956  and  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  I960  reflected  Congress'  con- 
cern with  banking  even  more  sh.^rply. 

With  all  Its  faults.  I  think  our  present  dual 
banking  system,  mode  up  of  some  14.000 
commercial  banks,  divided  into  51  dlSerent 
bank  syst.ems.  each  with  Its  national  and 
State  bank  elements,  with  branches  and 
holding  companies  limited  to  the  several 
systems,  provides  a  very  high  degree  of 
competition  and  a  very  high  degree  of  sound- 
ness and  security. 

This  country  has  the  only  truly  competi- 
tive banking  system  In  the  world  Other 
free  nations  either  rely  on  government  banks 
or  on  a  very  small  number  of  huge  private 
banks. 

Furthermore,  our  banking  system  with 
some  14.000  Independently  owned  banks  Is 
far  more  competitive  than  most  American 
Industries.  Aluminum,  steel,  automobiles. 
Insurance,  newspapers  and  virtually  all  other 
major  Industries  have  far  higher  degrees  of 
concentration. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  banking  competi- 
tion Is  good  and  Is  a  principal  reason  for  the 
vigor  and  strength 'of  American  competition 
generally.  The  bank  merger  bill  would  keep 
It  that  way  by  taking  by  far  the  strongest 
action  to  stem  bank  mergers  the  Congress 
ha3  ever  taken. 


THE  DANGER  OP  A  HEMISPHERIC 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
last  few  days  there  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Castro  radio  in  its  broad- 
casts to  Haiti  Is  now  providing  its  Haitian 
audience  with  regular  readings  from  Che 
Guevara's  book  on  guerrUla  strategy. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  too,  I  have 
learned  of  another  broadcast  from  Cuba 
from  the  renegade  American  Negro,  Rob- 
ert F.  Williams,  urging  Negro  extremists 
in  this  country  to  "learn  to  shoot  and 
handle  explosives." 

When  the  impending  showdown  comes,  use 
the  match  and  the  torch  unsparingly.  The 
flame  of  retribution  must  not  be  limited  to 
urban  buildings  and  centers,  but  the  coun- 
tryside must  go  up  in  smoke  also.  Remember 
the  forests,  the  fields,  and  the  crops.  Re- 
member the  pipelines  and  oil  storage  tanks. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  ask 
that  more  extensive  quotations  from  Mr. 
Williams'  Broadcast  of  August  21.  to 
American  Neeroes  be  inserted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1 .  i 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  is  against 
this  background  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  speech  on  the  "Danger  of  a  Hemi- 
spheric Vietnam,"  which  I  delivered  last 
Thursday  before  the  national  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Legion  in  Portland, 
Oreg. 

In  this  speech  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Castro  Communists  are  now  openly  talk- 
ing of  the  prospect  of  a  hemispheric 
Vietnam,  that  guerrilla  forces  are  now 
operating  in  a  dozen  or  more  Latin  coun- 
tries, and  that  there  is  a  constant  influx 
of  new  guerrilla  trainees  from  about  30 
guerrilla  training  centers  now  operated 
by  the  Castro  Communists  In  Cuba  and 
in  Latin  America. 

I  said  that  it  was  frightening  to  con- 
template what  would  happen  If  we  were 
ever    confronted    with    a    Hemispherte 


Vietnam,  with  guerrilla  uprisings  occur- 
ring simultaneously  in  Brazil,  and  Uru- 
guay and  Colombia  and  Bolivia  and 
Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  and  then 
spreading  out  to  other  countries.  I  said 
that  we  had  to  make  up  our  minds  that 
Castro  had  to  go  and  that  Cuba  had  to  be 
liberated  so  that  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  could  together  embark  on  that 
ti-ue  democratic  revolution  which  we  in 
our  country  have  pioneered,  and  wWch 
points  the  way  to  the  future  of  all  man- 
kind. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  flnd-the 
time  to  read  my  remarks  because  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  there  is  no  more  uigent 
problem  confronting  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ViSTMAM     AND    LaTIH    AMESICa:     THE    OANCER 

OP  A    Hemispheric   Vietnam 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  before 

the  national  convention  of  the  American 

Legion.  Portland.  Oreg..  Aug.  25,  1965) 

The  Invitation  to  address  your  national 
convention  means  very  much  to  me,  not 
only  because  of  the  respect  I  have  for  your 
great  organization  but  also  because  It  has 
over  the  years  encouraged  citizen  concern 
with  our  major  problems  of  foreign  policy 
and  has  given  its  uncompromising  support 
to  those  policies  which  advance  our  national 
security  and  protect  the  peace. 

That  this  is  so  Is  not  surprising.  There 
are  no  more  passionate  advocates  of  peace 
than  those  who.  like  the  members  of  the 
American  legion,  know  the  meaning  of  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion  know  well  that  peace  can- 
not be  purchased  or  protected  by  appease- 
ment and  that  aggression  cannot  be  wished 
away  by  burying  one's  head  in  the  sand. 

You  know,  because  you  have  experienced 
these  things  In  your  own  lives,  that  the 
surest  way  to  destroy  pence  Is  to  close  one's 
eyes  to  reality  and  to  retreat  before  aggres- 
sors. You  know  that  peace  can  only  be  pro- 
tected through  strength,  and  that  freedom 
can  only  be  protected  If  we  are  willing  to 
pledge  to  Us  defense  "our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

This  to  me  is  what  the  American  Legion 
stands  for.  And  this  is  why  I  consider  It  a 
very  special  privilege  to  be  able  to  address 
your  convention  today. 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  with  you  the  Increasingly 
critical  situation  In  Latin  America. 

We  have.  I  fear,  been  so  engrossed  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam  that  most  of  us  have 
failed  to  note  the  storm  clouds  forming  on 
our  Latin  American  horizon. 

Even  the  Dominican  uprising  we  were  dis- 
posed to  put  down  as  a  passing  storm. 

And  05  soon  as  Its  fury  had  spent  itself 
we  again  turned  our  eyes  away  from  Latin 
America  back  to  Vietnam,  where  almost 
100.000  American  boys  are  now  committed  to 
a  llfe-and-death  struggle  with  the  aggressive 
forces  of  Asian  communism. 

Vietnam  is  not  a  diversion  to  distract  our 
attention  from  Latin  America. 

Nor  was  the  Dominican  uprising  a  diver- 
sion Intended  to  distract  our  attention  from 
Vietnam. 

Latin  America  and  southeast  Asia  are  two 
major  fronts  in  the  battle  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  the  forces  of  International 
communism. 

.'Vnd  each  of  these  fronts  is  of  such  great 
Importance  that  the  war  can  probably  be 
won  or  lost  In  either  area. 

More  than  any  other  war  In  which  we 
have  been  engaged  in  the  past,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  driven  home  to  the  American 
people  the  terrible  difficulty  of  coping  with 
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this  type  of  CommunlBt  warfare,  in  which 
L'.'oh  well-trained  giterrllla  soldlor  can  pin 
down  10  or  15  defenders. 

Even  on  the  scnle  on  which  It  Is  now  be- 
ing fought,  the  war  in  Vietnam  la  taxing  our 
resources  and  our  capabilitleB. 

It  is  frlghCentng,  iherefore.  to  think  of 
what  would  happen  if  we  were  ever  con- 
:ronted  with  a  hemispheric  Vietnam,  with 
guerrilla  uprisings  occurring  simultaneously 
in  Brazil  and  Venezuela  And  Colombia,  and 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  and 
then  spreading  out  to  other  countries. 

This  prospect  is  neither  a  pipedream  nor 
ii  nightmare. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  official  pro- 
aouncf-ments  by  Castro  Cuba  and  by  other 
Communi&t  sources  which,  make  it  clear  that 
The  Communists  are  even  today  organizing 
:or  the  objective  of  a  hemispheric  Vietnam, 

In  this  plan,  Castro  Cuba  plays  the  role  of 
North  Vietnam.  And,  bb  Castro's  olllclal 
newspaper  Revoluclon  has  spelled  out  the 
next  stage  of  Communist  policy  in  Latin 
.\merlca.  "Colombia  and  Venezuela  form 
The  nucleus  of  a  vast  South  Vietnam  of 
Latin  America." 

CASTHO'S    aeCORO    09    ACGRESSZON 

In  January  1964,  a  trdmeitdous  cache  of 
a.'-ms  Whs  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

A  special  commission  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  which  was  cet  up  to  in- 
vestlEate  this  cache  unanimouRly  reported 
that  the  arms  originated  In  Cuba  and  chat 
they  were  surreptitiously  landed  on  the 
Venezuelan  coast  "for  the  purpo.se  of  being 
used  In  subversive  operations  to  overthrow 
the  constitutional  government  of  Venezuela." 

On  the  heels  of  this  report,  the  OAS,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mexico,  decided  to 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

This  was  held  up  at  the  time  as  a  major 
victory  In  Isolating  Castro  from  hl£  Latin 
American  neighbors,  and  qs  a  death  blow  to 
subversion. 

But  1  year  later  we  find  that  Castro  sub- 
verelon  has  been  intensifled  and  that  It  is 
being  carried  out  more  and  more  openly  and 
with  even  greater  success. 

We  have  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments In  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  the  Do- 
minican Ecpubllc. 

RiotB  and  terrorism  threaten  the  founda- 
tions of  the  governmc:its  of  Panama.  Guate- 
mala. Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Peru. 

And.  In  every  case.  Castro- trained  plotters 
lire  idcnt'fted  with  the::3  disturbances  aod 
Imurrnctions. 

In  July  of  1003,  the  OAS  Issued  a  report 
cienling  with  Soviet  actlvttiefi  In  Cuba. 

In  thlF  report  It  named  10  major  gucrrlUa 
wnrrnre  training  centers. 

BxTt.  despite  this  exposure.  Castro  has 
stepped  up  his  tralntn?  pro^r^m  fur  Lntln 
American  guerrtllns  so  thot  Cfistro  today 
operates  no  fewer  than  30  guerrilla  camps  In 
which  Latin  American  cndres  are  irainc^d  in 
the  art  of  subversion. 

After  they  are  trained,  they  aro  relnf.l- 
Trated  into  their  homelandp.  where  they  are 
«:kllUiiily  working  to  overthrow  the  legiti- 
mate governments. 

The  Dominican  crisis  Us  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  effectlveneas  of  these  trained 
Infiltrators. 

Guetrllla  training  camps  have  been 
recently  located  In  the  Panamanian  province 
of  Chiriqul  and  In  the  capital  of  Guatemala. 

In  the  latter  case,  troops  captured  a  large 
cache  of  Cuban  weapons. 

The  grave  implications  of  these  discov- 
eries arc  that  wc  may  soon  face  self-propa- 
eailng  armies  of  Communist  guerrillas  In 
this  bemlr.phere — armies  which  will  no 
longer  be  completely  dependent  on  their 
Cuban  base. 

When  that  happens.  Cuban-sown  time 
bombs  win  explode  one  by  one  throughout 
Latin  America,  or  conceivably  they  will  be 


timed  so  that  a  number  of  them  go  off 
plmultaneously. 

And  the  Communists  make  no  secret  of 
their  intent. 

The  record  Is  full  of  comments  by  lead- 
ing figtircs  in  Castro's  government  to  the 
effect  that  Cuba  Is  Indeed  the  North  Viet- 
nam of  this  hemisphere. 

Castro's  guerrilln  chieftain.  Maj.  Ernesto 
"Che"  Guevara,  has  publicly  embrAced  Latin 
American  guerrilla  leaders  in  training  in 
Cvibn — Jose  Cardona,  and  Tlro-Fljo  from  Co- 
lomblh;  German  Layret  of  Venezuela,  and 
others. 

Cuban  broadcasls  blanket  Latin  America 
with  propaganda,  inciting  riots  and  encour- 
aging terrorism. 

Havana  radio  openly  broadcasts  Inslruc- 
tions  to  giierrilla  bands  in  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries, 

For  example.  In  a  broadcast  to  Haiti  on 
August  9  of  this  year,  the  Havana  radio  car- 
ried a  lecture  by  "a  guerrilla  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Armed  Forces  of  National  Liberation." 

"The  lecture."  said  the  announcer,  "deals 
with  his  experiences  in  northern  Venezuela 
and  it  will  serve  as  valuable  orientation  for 
revolutionaries.  To  the  people  of  Haiti, 
Latin  America,  and  the  whole  world  the  lec- 
ture will  show  that  they  must  conduct  t-helr 
own  revolutionary  processes." 

The  lectrjer  then  proceeded  to  describe 
iiow  the  urban  and  suburban  detachments 
of  the  Venezuelan  rebels  had  been  organized: 
how  they  had  sought  to  wla  the  support  of 
workers  and  peasants  with  reform  slogans; 
how  they  had  extended  the  guerrilla  area  of 
Inftuence,  Instructed  the  peasants  In  the  use 
of  iiTTTiB  and  explosives,  and  given  them  po- 
litical indoctrination;  established  operation 
centers  for  guerrillas  in  the  towns;  and 
Anally  how  they  had  proceeded  to  establish 
a  combined  command  for  the  various  sectors 
of  the  guerrilla  movement. 

The  lecture  on  guerrilla  warfare  even  in- 
cluded a  passage  Inciting  ir«  listeners  to  the 
kind  of  terrorist  murders  that  have  charac- 
terized the  Vletcong  Insurgency  In  Vlujiam. 
"There  Is  another  kind  of  Influence,"  salolihe 
broadcast.  "For  example,  in  a  village  where 
there  is  an  enemy  of  both  the  peasants  and 
the  guerrillas,  he  is  tried  and  executed. 
There  have  been  many  cases  in  which  the 
results  of  this  kind  of  Influence  had  been 
extriiordinary." 

The  Incltatlons  to  violence  are  not  confined 
to  Latin  America.  I  do  not  think  that  It  is  in 
any  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  the  broad- 
casts over  Castro's  Radio  Free  Dixie  by  the 
renegade  American  Negro.  Robert  F.  Williams, 
have  played  a  role  of  some  importance  In 
Inciting  extremist  elements  In  the  American 
Negro  community  to  the  kind  of  violence  that 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  weeks  In  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago  and  other  centers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  injustices 
wlilch  the  American  Negroes  iiave  suffered — 
the  poverty,  the  discrimination,  the  lack  of 
opportunity,  the  overcrowding  in  ghettos. 
But  no  one  can  tsJl  me  that  it  does  not  have 
some  Impact  on  the  extremist  minority  in 
the  Negro  community  when  day  after  day 
they  listen  to  broadcasts  like  the  following 
over  Radio  Free  Dixie.  I  quote  Robert  F. 
WilllamB*  words  verbatim: 

"We  are  injured  by  racial  Injustice.  Let 
the  thug  cop  and  the  racLst  savages  view  our 
ind|gnation  through  the  razor,  the  lye  can. 
the  gas  bomb,  and  the  bullet  *  •  •  let  those 
who  despise  us  and  brutally  oppress  our  peo- 
ple be  prepared  to  kill  or  be  killed  '  ■  •  let 
our  people  take  to  the  streets  in  fierce  num- 
bers and  let  their  battle  cry  he  heard  around 
the  world:  Freedom,  freedom,  freedom  now 
or  death." 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  OTHER  COMMTTNIST  COtTNTRIES 

But  it  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  Cuba. 

Those  who  talk  about  a  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  about  the  so-called  "de- 
satelllzatlon"  of  the  European  satellites, 
would  do  well  to  examine  the  activities  of 


Soviet    and    satellite    embassies    In    La i i n 
America. 

In  1962,  Ecuador  broke  relations  with 
Czechoslovakia  when  It  was  fovmd  that  the 
Czech  Embassy  was  selling  Skoda  Industrial 
products  in  Ecuador  and  turning  over  the 
proceeds  to  Castroltes  in  that  country- 
Only  last  fall  the  Bolivian  Government 
also  broke  relations  with  Czechoslovakia. 
Riots  which  overthrew  the  Government  wore 
traced  to  the  Czech  Embassy  and  to  the 
military  and  financial  support  that  It  gave 
to  Castrolte  terrorists  in   that  country. 

Mopcow  itself  publicly  Issued  a  communi- 
que which  targeted  seven  nations  In  this 
hemlEphere  to  be  overthrown  by  Cuban  ex- 
prvrted  subversion.  It  went  bo  fnr  as  to  Une 
up  ail  Ccmmunlst  parties  in  this  hemisphere 
In  .support  of  Castro. 

The  huge  Soviet  Embassy  in  Uruguay  acts 
as  one  of  the  several  direction  centers  of 
subversion  in  Latin  America,  while  the  role 
played  by  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Brazil 
prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Goulart  gov- 
ernment Is  a  matter  of  documentary  record. 
Despite  the  differences  which  divide  them 
as  nations,  a  Communist  consortium  appears 
to  be  biding  Its  time  in  Latin  America  until 
its  trained  guerrilla  forces  are  ready  to  strike. 
If  they  strike  simultaneously  in  a  number  of 
Latin  American  counirie.'?.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  may  be  confronted  by  a  "continental 
war,"  as  it  Is  described  by  Moscow,  which 
will  make  the  Dominican  uprising  and  even 
the  Vletcong  insurgency  appear  minor  affairs 
by  comparison. 

THE    AICnBS — "THE    6IERHA    MAESTHA    OP    SOtTTH 
AMEHICA" 

T  have  already  spoken  about  the  danger  in 
Central  America — in  Guatemala,  Honduras. 
Panama,  and  Nicaragua — and  of  the  danger 
in  the  southern  Caribbean  countries  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia 

There  is.  in  addition,  evidence  that  Castro 
is  setting  up  a  series  of  headquarters  ftnd 
way  stations  in  the  Andes  Mountain. 

Shortly  before  taking  power  In  Cuba, 
Castro  boasted  that  he  would  convert  the 
Andes  into  "the  Sierra  Maestra"  of  South 
America. 

There  are  increasing  indications  that 
Castro  IS  on  the  way  to  achieving  this  goal. 

From  Bolivia  comes  reports  that  La  Paz 
has  become  a  center  of  Communist  arms  run- 
ning and  subversion  throughout  the  Andes, 
with  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  La  Paz  acting 
as  a  de  facto  headquarters 

From  Chile  comes  the  report  that  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Santiago  Ic-  the  seat  of  a  Castro- 
Communist  headquarters  headed  by  two  vet- 
eran Bulgarian  Reds,  Ivan  Tenev  and  Kon- 
stantln  Telalov. 

Prom  Peru  there  comes  a  report  that,  when 
several  Communist  youths  were  captured  In 
the  course  of  a  guerrilla  attack  on  May  20. 
they  confessed  that  they  were  part  of  a 
larger  Castrolte  operation  intended  to  bring 
terror  and  guerrilla  warfare  to  key  areas  of 
the  country. 

THE   WAY    OUT 

At  its  meeting  of  July  26.  1964.  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  emphatically 
condemned  the  Government  of  Cuba  for  Its 
acts  of  aggression  and  intervention  against 
Venezuela. 

In  addition  to  voting  to  sever  all  diplo- 
matic connections  and  suspend  all  trade  and 
transportation  between  their  countries  i»nd 
Cuba,  they  wftrned  the  Castro  government 
that.  If  it  persists  In  its  acts  of  aggression 
and  Intervention,  the  member  states  of  the 
OAS  reserve  the  right  to  defend  themselves, 
either  Individually  or  collectively,  not  ex- 
cluding the  resort  to  armed  force. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
examine, on  an  emergency  basis,  our  entire 
policy  toward  Cuba  and  Latu:  America, 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxur\-  of  waiting  and 
doing  nothing  until  the  flames  of  a  Viet- 
namese or  Dominican-type  insurrection  erupt 
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at  a  dozen  different  points  In  the  troubled 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

Tbere  is  no  single  solution  for  the  sick* 
nesfi  of  Latin  America. 

Those  who  believe  that  all  of  our  Latin 
American  troubles  would  disappear  over-  * 
night  11'  we  simply  sent  In  the  murines  to 
unseat  Cnstro  have  woefully  overslmpllfled 
the  situation. 

For  the  fact  Is  that,  with  only  a  few  coun- 
tries excepted,  the  masses  of  the  people  In 
the  Latin  American  countries  are  abysmally 
poor:  ttie  propertied  cl.'isses — apaxt  from  an 
enlightened  minority — are  narrow-minded 
and  grasping,  and  opposed  to  social  progress: 
and  their  social  structures  remain  virtually 
untouched  by  the  vast  reforms  that  have 
swept  through  most  of  the  civilized  world  In 
recent  decades. 

It  CEtstro  were  removed  by  tne  miu-ines  to- 
morrow and  If  nothing  were  done  to  Improve 
social  and  economic  conditions  In  the  Amer- 
icas, then,  as  surely  as  mght  follows  day.  It 
could  be  predicted  that  we  would  be  con- 
fronted with  aiiother  ;half  dozen  Castroe  In 
various  parts  of  the'  hemisphere  over  the 
coming  decade. 

But  those  do-gooders  who  urge  that  we 
push  reforms  In  Latin  America,  and  simply 
ignore  the  menace  of  Castrolfim.  are  ju.it  as 
blind  and  Just  as  wrong  as  those  who  urge 
Lh::t  we  5c:'U  in  the  marines  tomorrow. 

The  mere  existence  of  the  C:.rtro  regime 
and  lis  subversive  network  m.ikes  social  re- 
form and  economic  progress  virtually  Im- 
possible. 

It  makes  chaos  and  violence  nil  epidemic 
condition  throughout  the  Americas:  mid  It 
producoE  an  outpouring  of  frightened  capital 
tbnt  far  exceeds  the  intake  of  new  cnoltal 
tlirougli  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  private 
Investments 

The  problem  of  Latin  America  will  never 
be  solved  and  we  will  have  no  security  in 
this  hfimsphBre  unless  we  embark  on  a 
similltaneotls  proKram,  without  delay  and 
With  al!  possible  urgency,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  menace  of  Castroism  and  to  bring  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  suffering  and 
ImpoverL^hfd  and  freedom-hungry  peoples 
of  the  hemisphere. 

For  It  is  we.  and  not  the  Communists,  who 
are  the  true  revolutionaries. 

It  iJ  we  who  stand  for  freedom  and  Justice 
and  hum.ia  equality,  we  who  have  found  the 
J«y  to  a  better  life  for  the  mosses  of  the 
people — while  the  Commuuists.  in  every 
conorry  wljere  they  iiave  seized  power,  have 
coupled  the  t/itil  slavery  of  the  mind  with 
an  Infallible  genius  for  reducing  agrlcul- 
turii  production  and  stultUying  progress  in 
general. 

1  would  like  to  .tec  the  O.AS  or  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  commit  Itself  at  their  next  meet- 
lag  to  the  goal  of  a  heailsplieric  revolution. 

I  would  like  to  se<?  .a  hemlsp!iorlc  .itl  ici: 
tm  the  problems  or  illiteracy  auil  disease  and 
housing  and  poverty 

I  v.Quia  also  like  ro  seo  the  kind  of  awecp- 
irc  lar.d  refci'm  proer;»m  th-it  the  Chinese 
Ni'tion.ilist  Government  has  rnrricd  out  in 
Tiiwin  put  Into  effect  in  the  i.i-.py  HMn 
Amcrio.ia  countrle?  where  the  m:*ijrlty  of 
th"  peisants  still  do  not  own  their  own 
lane? 

T  would  like  to  see  a  m-i.^isive  program  of 
a.";sist.jT-.ce  to  the  institute?  r,f  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  Americas  so  th.nt  they  can  turn 
out  mor?  gr:iiiuatrs  In  businpss  and  public 
administration,  in  atrricuUure  and  geology 
and  marine  biology  und  all  the  fir Idf  related 
to  the  exp:in«ion  of  social  resources  and  the 
proper  management  of  society. 

N»<!dless  to  say,  no  =uch  hemispheric  pro- 
rrain  can  be  carrl.?d  out  without  massive 
r.tipp  3rt  from  our  own  country, 

I,  as  one  Senator,  would  be  prepared  to 
"otp  for  stich  massive  support  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  could  make  no  better  Invest- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  secu- 
rity. 


As  for  Ca£tro.  the  time  has  come  to  accept 
the  simple  unescapable  fact  that  Castro  must 
go — -that  we  must  embark  on  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  help  the  Cuban  people  liberate 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  this  alien 
despot. 

To  those  who  say  that  Castro  cannot  l>e 
overthrown,  my  answer  is  the  example  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution. 

True,  the  Soviet  Red  Army  succeeded  In 
cni5hlng  the  Hungarian  rebels.  But  Castro 
will  not  be  able  to  count  on  the  Intervention 
of  5,000  Soviet  tanks  when  the  Cuban  people 
rise  against  him,  as  the  people  of  Hungary 
rose  to  a  man  against  their  own  quisling 
Communlet  tyraiits. 

There  is  today  In  Cuba  a  state  of  disen- 
chantment and  open  rebellion  against  the 
Castro  regime  that  bears  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  situation  that  existed  in  Hungary  be- 
fore the  great  popular  revolution  of  October 
1956 

There  have  been  six  major  demonstrations 
and  revolts  against  the  Castro  regime  over 
the  past  2  years. 

The  last  revolt  took  place  only  several 
weeks  ago  when  a  village  of  some  300  fami- 
lies wen:  on  a  hunger  strike. 

The  army  was  sent  in  and  the  entire  pop- 
ulation was  t.aken  by  truck  to  the  nearby 
city  of  Sancti  .'Spiritus. 

And  all  of  these  uprisings  and  demonstra- 
tions, I  want  to  emphasize,  took  place  with- 
out the  slightest  encotu-agement  or  support 
from  the  United  States. 

Guerrilla  bands,  too,  are  operating  against 
the  Castro  regime,  with  no  suppdrt  or  public 
encouragement  from  outside, 

JUht  over  a  month  ago.  the  Castro  regime 
made  the  leveallng  admission  that  the  offl- 
cial  aiitlguerrilla  forces,  which  are  called  the 
fighters  against  bandits,  had  liquidated  over 
1.000  civilians  and  guerrillas  in  Just  three  of 
Cuba's  six  Provinces, 

Fidel  Castro  himself  said  on  July  26  that 
his  soldiers  had  wiped  out  "counterrevolu- 
tionary bands,"  with  the  exception  of  three 
unidentified  groups,  Castro  upped  the  Rgu,-e 
of  civilians  and  guerrillas  killed  to  2,006. 

It  is  significant  that  Castro  has  claimed 
the  extinction  of  guerrillas  on  three  previous 
occasions,  but  they  always  pop  up  again. 

Obviously,  he  Is  beset  with  more  problems 
than  meet  the  eye. 

If  the  Cuban  people  can  accomplish  this 
much  without  ^y  assiotancc  from  the  out- 
side, then  I  s,-iy  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
he  confident  that,  given  the  assistance  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  the  Cuban  people 
will  prove  to  the  world  that  they  are  capable 
of-5(iakiiig  their  own  HungarL'tn  revolution. 

We  mu!t  put  an  end  to  the  folly  of  re- 
straining and  h.indlcipplng  those  patriotic 
Cub,ins  who  s.ek  to  bring  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  In  their  homeland. 

We  must  accord  them  at  least  <hc  same 
freedom  of  action  that  we  .iccorded  the  fol- 
lowers of  Castro  when  they  were  working 
tor  the  overthrow  of  the  B?.tlfta  regime— 
without  .^,ny  Inlerfercrce  of  nny  kind  from 
the  American  authorities. 

B.-islng  nur.wlves  upon  the  recognized  facts 
thit  the  Castro  regime  Is  »uilty  of  aggres- 
sion and  Intervention  agiinsl  its  neighbors. 
Ae  must,  as  a  measure  of  ■.egitlmate  self- 
defense.  piTbllcly  commit  ourselves  to  the 
liberation  of  the  hemisphere  from  the  men- 
ace of  C.istro  subversion  and  i-.gi^re^sion. 

We  mu.^t  put  teeth  Into  our  einb:irgo  on 
trade  with  Cuba.  And  here  I  would  like  to 
suggest  a  declaration  that  If  a  ship  of  any 
company  discharger  or  tikes  on  cargo  in 
Cuba,  all  the  ship.*;  of  this  comp.iiiy  should 
be  barred  from  entering  American  ports  for 
A  period  of  1  year  thereafter, 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  that  we  bring 
more  pressure  to  bear  on  our  allies  than  we 
have  heretofore  brought,  to  put  an  end  to 
this  traffic  which  undermines  the  security  of 
the  hemisphere  and  our  own  security. 


I  do  not  pretend  to  have  worked  out  a 
solution  in  all  its  details. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  things  that 
can  and  must  t>e  done. 

But  the  essential  thing  Is  that  Castro 
must  go  and  Cuba  must  be  liberated  so  that 
the  countries  of  the  Americas  can  together 
emt>ark  on  that  true  democratic  revolution 
which  we  in  our  country  have  pioneered,  and 
which  points  the  way  to  the  future  for  all 
mankind. 

EXHlerr  I 
(From  Havana  Radio  Free  Dixie  in  English 
03001 
0300  GMT,  Aug,  21,  1965| 
Robert  F.   Willums  Drces  More  Riots  in 
U.viTED  States 
( Excerpts  1 ;  Greetings  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters.    We  are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a 
ferocious  aud  devastating  Are  storm.     We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  great  upheaval.     We  are 
living  in  an  age  of  violence  and  revolution. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  where  the  angry  cry 
of  freedom  rises  from  every  quarter  as  the 
slave   rises   to  challenge   the  enslaver.     We 
see  passions  pent  up  for  centuries  burst  from 
the  miserable    heart   of   the  bondmen   and 
set  the  streets  aflame  with  Insurrection     Yes, 
we  see  mighty  racist  America  quiver  from  the 
impact  of  a  terrifying  snock  wave  of  free- 
dom. 

yes,  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles.  The  glori- 
ous spirit  of  our  brutally  dehuiminlzed  peo- 
ple of  the  ghetto  has  rostoreS  our  sc'.S- 
respoct,  our  human  dignity.  Los  Angeles  Is  a 
warning  to  oppressive  racists  who  know  they 
can  uo  longer  enjoy  Immunitv  from  retribu- 
tion for  their  brutal  crimes  of  violence  and 
oppression  of  our  people. 

Our  shining  hour  Is  fast  opproachlng,  and 
let  us  prepare  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We 
are  not  ulone  Our  frlcndi  are  many,  and 
they  are  dally  becoming  even  more  powerful. 
My  brothers  and  sisters,  the  Afro-American 
has  no  enemy  any  place  In  the  world  other 
than  in  racist  America.  Look  about  you 
Take  n  good  look.  There  you  will  see  the  onlv 
enemy  you  have  on  this  earth.  He  Is  the  one 
who  hiues  you.  He  is  the  one  who  abuses 
you  He  1,5  the  one  who  blows  the  head.-:  off 
little  black  girls  pray1;ig  in  Sund.iv  school. 
HI5  hinds  are  the  ones  stained  w'th  the 
blood  of  Emmet  Till.  Mack  Charles  Parker. 
Medgar  Evers,  and  countless  others 

My  brothrrz  a. id  sisters,  times  are  critlol 
They  arc  goini^  to  become  ever  more  critical. 
We  are  facing  a  future  wherein  the  street.'! 
shall  become  like  rivcr.9  of  blood.  Let  us 
be  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death,  organize, 
.irm.  :eBrn  to  shoot  nnd  'o  handle  exploslver. 
When  tlie  Impending  showdov/n  comes,  use 
file  m-itch  '.lid  the  torch  unsparlng'.v  The 
Rami  of  retribution  must  not  be  limited  to 
urban  buildings  and  centers,  but  the  coun- 
tryside must  go  up  Hi  smoke  also.  Remem- 
ber the  forests,  the  fields,  and  the  crops.  Re- 
member (he  pipelires  or.d  oil  storage  tanks. 
Yes.  let  It  b"  known  to  the  world  that  w? 
shall  meet  their  sophisticated  weapons  of  vio- 
lence with  the  crude  and  simple  flame  of  n 
match.  We  cannot  escape  our  hlstorlr-al 
mission  of  destiny  onv  more  tlian  our  oppres- 
sors can  escape  the  destiny  of  retribution. 
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THE  MOUNTlNf;  REFUGEE  CRISIS  IN 
SOUTH   'aETNAM 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  todtVs 
New  York  Tim'r,  carries  an  article  nh  mf 
the  work  of  the  Refugees  and  Esca:  ets 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  chaired  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

For  the  past  2  months,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  holding  extensive  hear- 


ings on  the  moimting  refugee  crisis  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  hearings  have 
probed  deeply  into  the  problems  and 
dilemmas  involved  in  the  humanitarian 
effort  to  help  these  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands  of  homeless  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren fleeing  from  their  war-torn  villages 
and  rice  fields. 

.^s  a  member  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
subcommittee,  I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  the  subcommittee's  work  has  ap- 
parently resulted  in  a  significant  change 
in  administration  policy  toward  the  ref- 
ugee problem  in  South  Vietnam,  For 
the  first  time,  a  major  portion  of  our  AID 
program  in  South  Vietnam  will  be  di- 
rectly devoted  to  the  health  and  proper 
settlement  of  these  needy  and  hapless 
refugees.  The  problems  are  substantial. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  but  it  is  heart- 
ening that  we  are  taking  important  steps 
in  the  right  direction. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Ma."!sachu- 
setts  for  imder  his  effective  leadership 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  has  been 
constructive  and  productive.  I  am  sure 
that  under  h's  able  chairmanship,  the 
.subcommittee  will  continue  r/>  explore 
and  recommend  further  improvements 
and  solutions  in  our  programs  toward 
refugees. 

1  ftsk  imanimous  consent,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  today'."!  article  from  the  New 
York  Time.';.  WTitten  by  their  able  cor- 
respondent, Richard  Eder,  be  reprinted 
at  th!s  point  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us.  RErxJCEE  Plan  for  Viftnam  Set — Sen- 
ate Hearings  Drsct-osED  Incoherence   of 

Private  and  Public  Programs 
(By  Richard  Ederl 

Wasiiin-cton.  August  30. — The  United 
States,  reversing  a  pre-lous  policy,  Is  setting 
up  a  full-scale  program  to  assist  the  400,000 
refugees  made  homeless  by  the  Vietnam 
fighting. 

The  decision  to  moke  refugee  asiist.ince  a 
principal  concern  of  the  V  S.  aid  mlEsion  in 
Vletnnm  w:>e  In  laree  p.art  ii  re=u!t  of  recent 
hearing  on  the  refugee  problem  condticted 
by  Senator  Edward  Kenke^t  of  Massachu- 
setts, according  to  U.S.  ofBclnls. 

Eight  hearings  held  by  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  refugees  of  which  Mr.  Ken.vei>t 
Is  chairman  brought  out,  as  one  high  ofTiclal 
of  the  Agency  for  Intermtlon.il  Developinrnt 
said,  that  "In  effect  we  have  had  no  refugee 
program  as  such." 

SEVERAL  STEPa   TAKEN 

Over  the  last  3  weeks  the  .State  Department 
and  the  Agency  have  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  set  one  up.  Among  them  are  the 
following: 

Approximately  40  ofTiclsls  of  the  .Agency 
for  International  Development  >n  Vietnam 
have  been  put  to  work  full  time  on  refugee 
problems.  A  great  many  other  members  of 
the  700-man  .MD  mission  will  spend  a  major 
part  of  their  time  dealing  with  refuaees, 
For  example,  according  to  one  AID  official 
here,  80  percent  of  the  public  health  team 
will  be  assigned  to  refugees. 

The  administration  is  looking  for  a  can- 
didate to  flll  a  new  high-level  Job  coordinat- 
ing refugee  programs.  On  one  band,  he  will 
act  as  an  adviser  to  the  Saigon  Gov-ernment, 
On  the  other,  he  will  be  able  to  draw  on  all 
the  resources  of  the  AID  mission  for  assist- 
ance. 

The  first  thorough  studies  of  the  refugees 
are  now  being  made.    These  will  Include  how 


many  there  are.  where  they  are  and  how  they 
are  living,  and  in  Just  what  ways  they  are 
being  helped  now. 

ESTIMATES  ARE  TENTATIVE 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  now  know 
how  many  refugees  there  are.  South  Viet- 
namese Government  figures,  which  are  not 
considered  accurate,  give  rise  to  tentative 
estimates  that  there  are  200,000  In  camps  and 
an  equal  number  crowded  Into  urban  slums. 

Virtually  all  of  these  came  in  during  the 
Vletcong  offensive  in  February  and  March, 
and  during  the  monsoon  flglitlng  of  May, 
June,  and  July.  In  recent  weelu  the  Influx 
appears  to  have  tapered  off  somewhat. 

StlU  another  200,000  who  fled  their  homes 
In  1964  and  earlier  have  been  resettled. 

Aid  administered  by  private  agencies, 
which  was  to  run  at  S8.5  million  this  year, 
is  expected  to  rise  considerably.  Further- 
more, the  private  agencies  are  expected  to 
work  out  a  program  for  closer  cooperation 
with  each  other  and  with  the  US,  program. 

The  Senate  hearings  disclosed  a  lack  of 
proper  coordination.  A  coordinating  com- 
mittee set  up  in  Saigon  has  been  rather  In- 
active, the  hearings  showed. 

Todoy  President  Johnson  announced  that 
he  would  send  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  of  the  New  York  University 
Medical  Center,  to  study  the  private  agen- 
cies' work  In  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Rusk,  who  hclpcti  to  organize  a  program 
of  relief  for  refugees  from  the  Korean  war. 
Is  expected  to  survey  the  opportunities  for 
private  relief  work,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
overcoming  what  is  described  as  the  spottv 
use  by  the  agencies  of  available  U,S,  logistic 
support. 

In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  has  had  the 
Government  send  teams  around  to  proi'inclal 
governments  to  spur  their  programs,  ,Some 
8)2  million  Is  available  to  the  provincial 
authorities,  but  little  has  been  spent. 

In  part,  according  to  officials  here,  this 
stems  from  ilie  fact  that  manv  provincial  ofll- 
rlals  are  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  for  using 
this  money.  In  other  inst-inces.  the  offlclnls 
do  not  want  to  spend  the  money  for  fear  of 
being  accused  of  favoritism  by  the  residents 
of  the  area, 

ESTX1V3ATES  ARE  DIPnCrLT 

Since  many  det.iils  are  still  being  worked 
out.  ofllclals  here  are  unable  to  give  a  close 
estimate  of  how  much  the  program  will  cost. 
One  rough  estimate  was  S20  million.  Any 
calculations  are  complicated,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  aid  will  be  a  rechan- 
nellng  of  existing  programs. 

For  example,  the  major  part  cf  U.S.  health, 
education,  and  possibly  housing  piograms  in 
Vieinr.m  will  now  be  specifically  aimed  at 
the  refugees. 

Until  HOT,-,  according  to  AID  omclals.  the 
United  States  has  not  had  specific  programs 
for  the  refugees.  They  recched  without 
special  emphiisis,  a  portion  of  the  assist.incc 
under  regular  programs.  Former  Ambassa- 
dor Maxwell  D,  Taylor  and  his  aid  chief, 
James  S.  KlUen,  believed  that  refugee  as- 
sistance should  be  an  Initiative  of  the  Saigon 
authorities  with  the  United  States  providing 
help  as  requested. 

Partly  because  of  o  lack  of  Interest  and 
competence  and  partly  because  of  the  mas- 
sive increase  of  refugees,  this  formula  was 
not  working. 

According  to  AID  officials,  this  was  brought 
home  by  a  series  of  alarming  reports  from 
the  Interior.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  t:ic  new 
Ambassador,  told  the  Senate  subcommittee 
earlier  this  mocth  that  the  situation  was 
gravely  unsatisfactory. 

According  to  officials  here,  the  new  pro- 
gram will  still  be  designed  to  work  through 
the  Saigon  government  as  much  as  possible. 
The  difference  wiU  be  that  the  United  States 


will  now  take  an  active  part  in  recommend- 
ing measures  and  In  providmg  money,  per- 
sonnel, and  political  pressure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS  GENIE  McGL-^S- 
SON  OF  LINCOLN,  NEBR  .  FOUND- 
ER OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
POPPY    DAY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished Nebraska  lady  who,  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  gave  in  vast  meas- 
ure the  efforts  of  her  jieart  and  hands  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nations  disabled  vet- 
erans has  passed  from  the  mortal  scene. 

On  July  28.  1965,  Mrs,  Genie  McGlas- 
son  died  at  Lincoln,  Nebr,,  at  the  age  of 
87,  Mrs.  McGIasson  long  will  be  revered 
as  the  founder  of  the  American  Legion 
Poppy  Day,  an  event  which  has  done  so 
much  to  further  the  i-ehabilitation  and 
child  welfare  work  carried  on  by  the 
American  Legion.  Although  originated 
by  Mi-s,  McGIasson  as  a  local  effort. 
Poppy  Day  since  has  spread  across  the 
land  and  is  nationally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  American  Legion's  major  pro- 
grams. 

Indicative  of  the  place  of  affection  and 
esteem  she  occupied  is  llie  fact  that  tJie 
funeral  service  fur  Mrs.  McGlas.-^on  was 
the  first  ever  held  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  at  Lincoln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  tliat  two  articles  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  They  are  taken 
from  the  August  1965  issue  of  the  Legion 
Auxiliar>'  Star,  department  of  Nebraska 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

She    Leaves    a    Spot    That    Will    Be    Hako 
To  Fill 

Mrs.  Genie  McGIasson,  rehabilitation 
chairman  ond  hospital  director  for  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  department  of 
Nebraska  for  36  years,  died  July  28,  1965  In 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  at  the  age  of  87, 

Mrs,  Mc-Glos,<on  had  spent  all  day  Friday 
of  the  previous  week  at  her  regular  duties, 
volunteer  hospital  director  of  the  Lincoln 
Veterans'  Hospital:  and  was  returned  there 
on  Saturday,  July  31,  to  receive  final  honors 
from  statewide  friends.  For  the  first  time,  a 
funeral  was  held  at  the  SS-ycar-old  hospital. 
The  10  a.m.  service  took  piace  on  t'ne  lawn 
before  the  open  west  porch  where  Mrs.  Mc- 
GIasson and  patients  years  ago  listened  to 
band  concerts.  Salvation  Army  Mni  Charles 
Dufki"  olBclnted.  assisted  by  the  Reverends 
Thomas  Holoman  and  Loren  Pretty,  hospital 
chaplains.  A  poppy  blanket  made  by  Lincoln 
members  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
covered  the  casket  and  paid  tribute  to  Mrs. 
McGlar;::o^i  as  the  originator  of  the  American 
Legion  poppy.  In  1921  Mrs.  McGla.sson 
tougl.t  a  small  group  of  disabled  veterans 
to  mnke  crepe  paper  popples  and  sell  then 
on  street  corners,  with  the  proceeds  going 
to  the  Legion's  rehabilitation  and  child  wel- 
fare commltttes.  The  poppy  program  has 
been  adopted  by  the  national  organization 

A  charter  member  cf  the  Lincoln  American 
Legion  Auxiliary.  Mrs.  McGIasson  had  given 
unselfishly  of  her  time,  talent  and  self  to  pro- 
mote snd  carry  on  the  many  phases  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  hospital  program  for  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

During  her  years  with  the  auxiliary  she 
served  on  the  first  unit  welfare  committee; 
was  elected  to  the  first  department  executive 
committee;  attended  the  first  national  con- 
vention In  Kansas  City  In  1921  and  was 
elected  president  of  Lincoln  Vinlt  3  in  1923. 
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She  also  was  nQmed  national  committee- 
woman  from  Nebraska  Vn  19i!G;  was  appointed 
national  chrxirman  of  the  convention  held  in 
Omaha  In  1926;  traveled  to  the  Perls.  France, 
conveutton  and  wns  elected  notional  chap- 
iRln;  and  also  served  as  national  community 
service  chairman,  and  member  ior  the  na- 
tlouiU  rehiibiUt4'.lon  committee. 

The  feelings  of  a  multitude  of  friends  ind 
associates  in  the  St'ite  of  Nebraska  as  well 
as  members  of  the  Ntitlonal  Amtricrfii  Legion 
Auxiliary,  nre  summed  up  tu  the  words  given 
by  Dr.  J.  M'?lvin  Boykfn.  hospital  director  of 
the  Lincoln  VA  hospital.  "She  leaves  a  spot 
that  will  "oe  hard  to  fill." 

A  Does  of  Good 

Mrs.  Genie  McGlaseon.  87.  longtime  resi- 
dent of  Lincoln.  Is  dead. 

She  will  be  remembered  for  a  long  while 
aa  the  woman  who  started  Poppy  Day.  But 
we  are  si:re  that  this  national  Institution  was 
not  started  for  her  personnl  aggrandizement. 
She  was  too  sincere  for  that. 

Mrs.  McGIasson  was  of  the  World  War  I 
generation  who  found  her  great  life  Interest 
In  veterans  aH'alrs.  and,  especially,  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  the  men  who-.o  lives 
were  wrecked  by  war.  The  Lincoln  Veterans 
Ha-^pltal  was  more  to  her  than  a  community 
asset.  It  was  the  pl.ice  where  disabled  vet- 
erans would  be  required  to  spend  their  lives. 
They  could  not  go  out  Into  the  world,  but 
she  brought  the  world  to  them — a  very  good 
world. 

There  Is  not  much  a  disabled  veteran  can 
do.  and  the  days  hang  heavy  for  them. 
Mrs.  McGlasson  tattght  them  how  to  take  a 
little  wire  and  a  little  crepe  paper  and  make 
popples  Then  It  nRturally  followed  that  the 
popples  would  be  sold  to  the  public  and  the 
returns  dedicated  to  the  Ameriqpn  Legion's 
rehabilitation  and  child  welfare  committee. 
An  infinite  nn:iount  of  comfort  to  a  great 
many  resulted  from  her  plain  idea.  A  little 
wire,  a  little  crepe  paper,  some  willing  dis- 
abled veteran;?  developed  enormous  power  for 
good.  It  Is  something  that  science  has  not 
been  p-ble  to  mn.tch,  nor  ever  will  because  It 
includes  the  precious  element  of  humnni- 
tarlanism  as  it  exists  in  people. 

Mrs.  McGlOfson's  work  succeeded  beyond 
measure  but  she  exemplified  the  good  that 
human  compassion  and  interest  can  do  and 
she  heads  the  list  of  the  many  who  with 
less  acknowledgment  and  smaller  effect  do 
tlie  same.    We  call  that  kind  blessed. 


CON\aCTS.    COMPUTERS.    AND    THE 

NUMBERS  GAME 

Mr.  BA'^'H.  Mr.  President,  an  ace-old 
problem  confronting  those  who  admin- 
ister penal  institution.s  is  how  best  to 
train  and  rehabilitate  inmates  for  the 
time  they  will  be  able  to  resume  a  nor- 
mal life  in  society.  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana much  procrress  has  been  made  In 
devolopincr  meaningful  and  useful  pro- 
srrams  to  instruct  prisoners  how  to  be- 
come skilled  members  of  trades  or  pro- 
fessions. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Indiana  Re- 
formatory at  Pendleton  has  pioneered  in 
providing  specialized  training  in  the  op- 
eration of  electronic  computers  and  has 
established  the  first  data  processin?: 
school  In  the  United  States  which  is  in- 
side a  prison.  Most  of  tVie  equipment 
and  materials  used  for  this  data  process- 
in?  center  has  been  donated  by  vari- 
ous private  companies  while  several  ex- 
pert,s  have  eenerously  given  their  time 
to  help  prisoners  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledsre  and  techniques.  The  experi- 
ment has  proved  so  successful  that  three 
other  penal  institutions  in  Indiana  have 


begun  similar  data  processing  instruc- 
tion and  the  first  graduation  of  inmates 
from  this  training  progrram  has  been 
held. 

Recently  the  magazine  published  by 
the  employees  of  the  Indianapolis  Works 
employees  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.. 
described  in  some  detail  the  excellent 
results  achieved  in  helping  to  ti*ain  pris- 
oners for  this  important  new  field.  Be- 
cause it  has  national  significance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  In 
the  August  1965  issue  of  Dial  Tone  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Convicts.  Compctehs,  and  the  Numbers  Game 

Behind  the  high  prison  walls  that  once  held 
budding  badman  John  DllUnger.  inmates  of 
Indiana's  maximum-security  reformatory  at 
Pendleton  liave  nguratlvely  shed  their  blue 
collars  to  icam  data  processing,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's fastest  growing  whlte-collnr  professions. 

Not  far  from  where  other  convicts  are  learn- 
ing more  conventional  semiskilled  repair  or 
service  trades,  a  carefully  screened  group  of 
young  prisoners  staff  the  first  data  processing 
training  school  ever  set  up  inside  a  prison. 

Reformatory  inmate  No.  •16252  (names  will 
not  be  used  to  avoid  embarrassment  to  their 
families,  though  they're  used  universally  In 
conversations  here)  characterizes  the  elite 
Inmate  staff  that  operates  this  unique  cen- 
ter. 

Bright,  with  an  aptitude  for  data  process- 
ing work,  he  has  survived  one  of  the  toughest 
Inmate  screening  boards  and  the  most  rigor- 
ous training  course  In  the  Institution. 
Chances  are  hell  be  a  low-risk  parole  violator 
when  he  gets  out. 

And  the  success  of  the  program  In  the  past 
4  years  has  led  skeptical  prison  oftlclals  to 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  promising. 
progressive  self -rehabilitation  efforts  ever 
undertaken. 

FIFTEEN-HOUB  DAT 

One  role  of  the  center  is  to  train  fellow 
inmates:  another  Is  to  prooe.<:3  data  for  the 
institution.  During  his  IS-hodr-long  day. 
No.  4:6252  teaches  computer  classes  for  new 
students  nr.d  bundles  his  share  of  the  bur- 
getmlng  workload.  He  earns  between  8  and 
18  cents  a  day. 

In  the  4  years  of  its  existence,  the  data 
center  has  expanded  from  a  dlngv  three-room 
ba?ement  suite  to  more  spacious,  and  color- 
fully deconited.  quarters  covering  some  6.000 
square  feet.  The  inmate-computer  expert 
Is  proud  to  point  to  what  is  considered  one 
of  the  largest  data  procesritns  libraries  in  the 
Midwest,  jammed  with  books  donated  by 
sympathetic  compimtes  .md  individuals- 
Donations  have  kept  the  program  alive 
during  Its  existence.  "The  Interest  and  sup- 
port from  Individuals,  companies  and  organi- 
zations has  been  overwhelming."  wrote  the 
center's  Inmate  director  In  hts  latest  annual 
report.  Thus  far,  the  center  has  received 
equipment,  books,  and  training  materials 
valued  at  more  than  §250,000. 

Some  of  the  equipment — obsolete  forms, 
surplus  IBM  wiring  boards,  and  miscellane- 
ous accessory  equipment — has  come  from 
Western  Electric's  data  processing  depart- 
ment. In  all,  Eome  2*  tons  of  equipment 
were  trucked  from  Shadeland  to  the  reforma- 
tory. 

BOAST  HUGE  COMPITTZR 

Together  with  donations  from  other  large 
companies  the  center  now  boasts  25  key- 
punches. 4  sorters.  4  tabulators,  a  re- 
producing punch,  an  Interfiling  reproducing 
punch,  and  the  most  recent  prize  acquisi- 
tion— a  huge  Unlvac  60  computer. 

Training  In  the  three-step  program  takes 
6   months.     Convict  46252   spent   some  406 


hours  In  classes  and  approximately  1.600 
hours  working  on  center  computer  projects 
or  completing  homework  behind  locked  cell 
doore. 

To  give  the  convicts  a  nodding  ucqunint- 
auce  with  Industry  methods,  the  inmate 
supervisor?  invite  computer  expects  from  in- 
dustry to  visit  and  instruct.  Two  of  those 
giving  time  to  the  program  were  Western 
Electric's  Dave  Johnston,  Jr.,  data  processing 
department  chief,  and  Blaine  Flick,  hc;id  ot 
the  plant'd  computer  development  dtpntt- 
ment. 

Johnston,  na  president  of  the  central  In- 
diana chapter  of  the  Data  Processing  Man- 
agement Association  at  the  time.  Wiis  also 
instrumental  in  getting  DPMA  endorsement 
of  tile  three-phase  training  program  In  1962. 

WHAT  TEAININO  DOES 

WllUrm  L.  Perrln,  Indiana  Department  of 
Corrections  official  who's  been  closest  to  the 
program  since  its  start  in  1961.  explained 
what  the  training  does  for  inmates. 

■•Jail  Ifi  the  most  degrading  experience  a 
man  cwxx  ever  go  throuch."  Perrin  explained. 

*'Tho  one  thing  an  Inmate  loses  Is  his 
self-respect.  Brought  here."  he  said  In  a 
tour  at  Pendleton,  "stripped  of  his  cUillan 
clothes,  quarantined  and  slapped  In  a  cell, 
he's  at  his  lowest  ebb." 

Progressive-minded  rehabilitation  omclals 
feel  that  the  exacting  work  of  data  proces- 
sing, properly  taught,  helps  the  man  develop 
a  characteristic  lacking  In  so  many  prison 
populations— precise  analytical  thought 
processes  and  a  measure  of  self-confidence. 

Underlying  the  entire  program  is  the  hope 
of  employment  for  trained  programers. 
analysts,  statisticians,  and  repairmen  once 
the  graduates  leave  prison.  Yet  only  7 
of  17  parolees  who've  received  certificates 
of  graduation  have  landed  computer   Jobs. 

DROPOtrrS    NUMEROUS 

If  getting  a  computer  job  on  the  outside 
Is  dlflicult.  being  accepted  into  the  training 
is  more  so.  Last  year,  of  127  who  applied 
for  the  program,  only  53  were  accepted. 
Only  14  of  that  53  were  Issued  the  DPMA- 
endorsed  data  processing  diploma. 

What  kind  of  prisoner  Is  selected  for  the 
program?  "We're  looking  for  an  Individ- 
ual who's  trying  to  help  himself,"  explained 
a  long-term  Inmate  supervisor,  "but  who 
can  also  produce  something  for  us." 

The  philosophy  established  by  the  center's 
Inmate  founders  is  that  once  a  man  com- 
pletes training,  he  Is  expected  to  train 
others.  "We  want  to  perpetuate  this  pro- 
gram." another  Inmate  earnestly  declnred. 

Once  skeptical  reformatory  offlcliils  have 
allowed  the  program  to  expand,  and  now 
heartily  endorse  this  type  of  white-collar 
rehfibllit^tlon.  Center  inm.Ttes  hare  re- 
sponded to  this  confidence  by  compiling 
more  than  300,000  man-hours  free  of  supor- 
vlsion  with  only  one  violation  of  prison  rpgu- 
latlons. 

SPREAD  TO  PRISONS 

Prom  its  start  at  Pendleton,  data  training 
In  one  form  or  another  has  spread  to  classes 
by  Inmates  of  the  Indiana  State  Prison  In 
Michiraji  City,  the  Women's  Prison  In  Indi- 
anapolis, and  the  State  Farm  at  Putnamvllle. 
The  first  praduatlon  of  Inmates  of  all  four 
institutions  was  held  in  May  at  Pendle- 
ton. 

Cost  of  the  program  to  the  State  has  thus 
far  been  a  meager  S500.  largely  In  stationery 
supplies,  in  the  4-year  history  of  the  pro- 
grsm.  Tet  careful  Inventory  controls  pro- 
vided by  data  processing  have  led  to  savings 
In  purchases,  nlthoaigh  exact  figure."!  are  hard 
to  pin  down. 

Despite  the  careful,  rigorous  training,  nnd 
the  strong  desire  of  the  Inmate  grad^iates, 
there  are  few  Jobs  awaiting  them.  Willing- 
ness to  hire  ex-convicts  Is  tempered  by  bond- 
ing requirements  and  other  restrictions. 
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"A3  far  as  business  acceptance  Is  con- 
cerned." says  Bill  Perrln.  "the  same  thing 
we're  fighting  now.  mental  health  fought  30 
years  ago." 


CUBA'S  BLUEPRINT  FOR 
SUBVERSION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Au- 
gust 1965  edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
I  found  an  article  of  exceptional  merit, 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  It  is  wtilten  by 
Kenneth  O.  Gilmore,  and  it  is  entitled 
"Cuba's  Brazen  Blueprint  for  Subver- 
sion." • 

The  article  presents,  in  damning  de- 
tail, the  role  Castro's  Communist  agents 
are  playing  in  fomenting  guerrilla  and 
terrorist  activities  in  Venezuela.  Guate- 
mala. Panama,  tlie  Dominican  Republic, 
and  other  Latin  American  countries. 

It  tells  of  "bibles  of  terror."  that  Castro 
exports  along  with  his  so-called  revolu- 
tionaries. 

The  article  relates  how  heavy  weap- 
ons, clandestinely  placed  in  Venezuela, 
were  traced  through  their  factoi-y  mark- 
ings to  purchases  Castro  made  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Let  me  quote  what  the  article  said 
about  this  arms  cache: 

Several  of  the  weapons  were  rushed  to 
Fabrlque  Natlonale  d'Armes  do  Guerre  at 
Hei'stal-UZ'-Uege  Belgium,  whose  trademark 
had  been  left  on:  Fabrique  Natlonaie.  the 
largest  private  cJ'ms  manufacturer  In  the 
Western  World,  had  fiUed  an  order  by  the 
Cuban  Army  for  22.500  automatic  rifles  on 
March  23, 1959.  Now  company  experts  exam- 
ined the  rines,  dug  up  at  Macama  and  re- 
ported that  "the  coat  ol  arms  of  Cuba  was 
stamped  111  the  place  wliere  a  cut  has  been 
mode. 

On  FcbniaiT  24.  1964,  the  OAS  Com- 
mission presented  its  verdict  on  the 
Cuban  arms  cache  found  iii  Venezuela: 

The  shipment  was  m.ide  up  of  nnns  orig- 
inating In  Cuba  that  were  surreptitiously 
landed  at  a  solitary  spot  on  the  coast  for 
tho  purpose  of  being  used  In  subversive 
operations  to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
Goverunieut  of  Venezuela.  The  objective  of 
the  Ciiracns  plan,  was  to  capture  the  city  of 
C-uracas.  to  prevent  the  holding  of  elections 
on  December  1.  1963,  and  to  seize  control 
of  the  country. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Gil- 
moi'e  citeis  a  waining  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk : 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  called 
for  sanctions  against  Cuba  last  summer,  he 
pointed  out  that  "subversion  supported  by 
terror,  sabotage  and  guerrilla  action  Is  as 
dangerous  a  form  ol  aggression  as  an  armed 
attack."  And  he  added  these  slgnlQcant 
words:  "Today  It  Is  Venezuela  which  Is  un- 
der attack.  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  can 
say  with  assurance,  'It  cannot  be  my  coun- 
try tomorrow'?" 

Mr.  Prssident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Uiat  the  article  entitled  "Cuba's 
Brazen  Blueprint  for  Subversion"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:         ,>-Ji 

Cuba's  Brazen  ^ueprxnt  roa  Subversxcn 
(By  Kenijeth  O.  Gilmore) 

On  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela's  Para- 
guan&  Peninsula,  there  Is  a  lonely  stretch  of 


beach  in  a  small  Inlet  known  as  Macama. 
Half  a  mile  from  this  beach.  In  a  two-room 
stucco  hut.  lives  24-year-old  Lino  Gerardo 
Amaya.  a  wiry,  quiet  campeslno.  On  the 
morning  ol  November  1,  1963,  Lino  and  his 
18-year-old  brother.  Pedro,  set  out  along  the 
beach  In  search  ol  a  lost  goat.  They  came 
upon  two  men  in  bathing  suits,  standing  on 
the  shore  looking  out  to  sea.  Beside  them 
was  a  shiny  16-foot  aluminum  boat  with  a 
handsome  outboard  motor.  The  taller  of  the 
two  calmly  waved  his  hand.  "Hello.  Prank. 
how  are  you?  Don't  you  work  for  the  Creole 
company?" 

"I'm  not  Frank."  replied  Lino,  "and  I  never 
worked  for  Creole." 

Lino  didn't  find  his  goat  that  day.  But 
shortly  before  5  pjn.  he  and  his  brother 
headed  back  to  the  beach,  fishing  poles  in 
hand.  All  that  day  a  thundercloud  of  sus- 
picion had  been  building  up  In  his  mind. 
What  wer*:  those  two  strangers  up  to? 

At  the  beach  the  brothers  found  the  boat 
and  outboard  motor.  And  more.  The  coarse 
dark  sand  was  scuffed  with  footprints — lots 
of  footprints  now  etched  by  the  lengthening 
shadows.  And  something  else.  A  rope  mark, 
its  colls  clearly  imprinted  In  the  sand,  led^ 
from  the  water  toward  a  tree. 

Lino  followed  the  mark.  Pedro  behind  him. 
At  its  end  they  spotted  the  corner  of  a  piece 
ot  canvas.  Tliey  pulled  it  up.  Underneath 
lay  a  large  dark  bag.  They  dragged  it  out 
and  loosened  a  thick  drawstring.  Four  auto- 
matic rifles  And  loyera  of  bulging  cartridge 
belts 

On  hnnds  and  knees  they  pawed  away  more 
sand  and  found  more  sacks  of  rifles,  more 
cartridge  belts.  And  now  that  they  looked 
harder,  it  was  apparent  that  a  large  section 
of  sand  was  loose  and  .'!Oft  ahead  of  them. 

Lino  sprang  up.  "We've  got  to  tell  the 
police."  he  said. 

BfRIEO    TREAStTRE 

Shortly  before  10  p.m.  Lino  arrived  at  the 
Jadacaqulva  police  station.  He  told  his 
story  to  the  prefect.  Antonio  Lugo,  who  Im- 
mediately relayed  the  news  to  Police  Com- 
m.mdant  Euscblo  Ollvares  Navarrate,  at 
Pun  to  Fijo.  the  largest  town  on  the  penin- 
sula. Ollvares  roared  off  for  the  lonely  beach 
with  Ave  Jeeploads  of  policemen. 

Soon  the  police  were  digging  Into  the  sand 
like  pirates  seekhig  lost  treasure,  grunting, 
heaving,  hauling.  In  13  minutes.  Ollvares 
liad  seen  enough.  He  switched  on  the  radio 
in  his  patrol  car.  gave  the  stunning  news  to 
the  State  Governor,  Pablo  Saher. 

It  took  4  hours  to  hoist  the  entire  deposit 
from  Its  temporary  grave.  The  hole  in  the 
ground  was  8  feet  deep.  6  feet  wide,  and  90 
feet  long.  The  cache — automatic  rifles,  ma- 
chlneguns.  antitank  guns,  mortars,  bazoo- 
kas, demolition  charges  and  thousands  of 
rounds  of  ammunition — weighed  3  tons. 

In  Caracas,  the  Venezuelan  capital.  Presi- 
dent Romulo  Betancourt  was  awakened  at 
home  and  briefed  by  phone.  He  ordered  a 
naval  patrol  of  the  peninsula  and  sent  a  spe- 
cial alert  to  every  security  and  mlliury 
agency  in  the  counuy.  For  2  years  Fidel 
Castro  had  boasted  that  he  would  export 
his  Cuban  revolution  to  the  mainland  of 
South  America.  Oil-rich  Venezuela  was  his 
prime  target.  "With  victory  In  Venezuela," 
cried  Cuba's  old-Une  Communist  boss  Bias 
Roca.  "we  shall  not  longer  be  a  solitary  Island 
In  the  Caribbean  confronting  the  Yankee 
Imperialists."  Castro-trained  guerrillas  of 
Venezuela's  Commtmtst  Armed  Forces  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  (FALN)  had  terrorized  the 
countryside  In  an  attempt  to  paralyze  the 
nation.  They  had  dynamited  oil  pipelines 
an  1  bridges,  hurnctj^  stores  and  warehouses, 
ro'o'oed  banks,  raided  police  stations,  kid- 
naped and  murdered  officials  and  blasted 
the  streets  with  sniper  and  machlnegun 
fire.  More  than  30  policemen  had  been  cut 
down  in  the  streets  of  Caracas  alone,  and 
twice  as  many  civilians. 


But  never  before  had  the  PALN  been 
equipped  with  mortars  and  bazookas.  Ob- 
viously something  special  wae  afoot. 

A    NEW    LEAO 

At  the  heavily  protected  Caracas  head- 
quarters of  Venezuela's  state  security  police 
(DlgepoU.  Chief  of  Investigation  Orlando 
Garcia  Vazquez  studied  a  surveillance  report 
that  had  just  come  to  his  desk.  It  was  late 
Monday  afternoon  November  3.  exactly  48 
hours  after  LI:io  had  looked  under  the  can- 
vas. The  report  disclosed  that  at  10:30  a.m. 
that  day  a  young  woman  known  to  liave 
Communist  connections  was  seen  near  the 
home  of  Eduardo  Machado,  a  Venezuelan 
Communist  Party  boss.  She  was  followed 
to  a  cafe  on  Negiu  Street,  where  she  sat 
chatting  with  three  men.  Fifty  minutes 
later  all  four  drove  to  a  complex  of  fotir 
housing  units  known  as  Urbanu^ci^n  Si- 
mon Rodriguez. 

The  woman  strolled  to  building  No.  1  and 
took  the  outside  elevator  to  a  fourth-fioor 
apartment.  No.  49.  Her  companions  loitered 
in  the  area,  making  sure  she  was  not  being 
followed.  Two  hours  later  she  came  back  to 
the  car  and  sped  to  the  old  section  of  the 
city,  where  she  was  observed  talking  with 
several  leaders  of  Central  Dulversity's  Com- 
munist-controlled student  federation,  some 
of  whom  had  recently  returned  from  Cuba. 

Inspector  Garcia  was  sure  apartment  No. 
49  was  "hot."  Too  many  precautions  had 
been  taken.  "I  think  we  had  better  hit  tills 
place  as  soon  as  possible."  lie  told  his  boss. 

Shortly  after  midnight  five  Digepol  agents 
in  two  poups  sauntered  toward  building  No. 
1,  ctutting  and  laughing  as  If  returning  from 
a  party.  Garcia  and  two  agents  took  the 
elevator  to  the  fourth  floor,  while  the  others 
climbed  the  stairs,  the  only  other  exit. 

Garcia  knocked  gently  at  apartment  49. 
There  was  a  shuffling  of  slippers.  The  door 
opened  a  crack,  revealing  a  mlddle^^aged 
woman  In  a  nightgown.  ^r-*^'''^ 

"We've  come  with  a  search  warrant."  told 
Garcia.  shoiUderlng  his  way  In.  "Is  anyone 
else  here?" 

"No."  she  replied. 

In  a  bedroom  tliey  found  a  yoting  man  in 
bed.  "Stay  very  still."  warned  Garcia. 
'Who  are  you?" 

"Germin  Lopez  M^ndez."  the  man  replied, 
and  handed  over  his  Identification  card. 
No.  618943 — German  L6pez  M6ndez — born 
November  27.  1941 — 5  feet  6  inches — hair 
brown — eyes  brown.  On  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner w.ia  pasted  a  small  mug  shotf  a  slim 
face,  placid  eyes,  thin  mustache,  wavy  hair. 
It  matched  the  man. 

"What's  your  occupation?"    Garcia  asked. 

"I'm  a  teacher.  .Just  visiting  here  for  a 
couple  of  days." 

"OK,  don't  move  while  we  search."  Gar- 
cia said. 

BIBLE   ON   TESROR 

The  men  began  to  hunt,  opening  closets, 
pulling  out  drawers,  looking  under  beds  and 
in  toilet  tanks.  Under  one  corner  of  the 
suspect's  bed  two  objects  were  extracted :  the 
first,  a  small  Uglit-blue  airline  traveling  bag 
full  of  drawing  equipment  and  materials — 
Ink  pens,  tracing  paper,  rulers,  compasses, 
crayons. 

"What  are  you  doing  witli  these?"  Garcia 
aaked  L6pcz. 

"I've  never  seen  them  before,"  Ldpez  an- 
swered. OS  If  bored. 

At  arst,  Garcia  thought  the  second  Item 
was  a  Bible.  Book-size,  it  was  enclosed  In 
a  dark-brown  leather  case  with  a  zipper  on 
three  sides,  the  kind  of  covering  often  used 
for  a  Bible,  Inside  was  a  looselcaf  notebook. 
Garcia  flipped  through  some  70  pages.  He 
found  that  he  was  holding  an  Instructor's 
manual  on  the  handling  of  arms  and  ex- 
plosives— an  FALN  "bible." 

Garcia  glanced  at  the  man  on  the  bed 
"This  belong  to  you?" 

"No." 
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About  5  a.m.  Garcia  returned  to  bead- 
quarters  with  his  two  fiUspecC6.  "Keep 
searching,"  he  told  two  agents  lelt  behind. 
"Mattresses.  pillows,  everything.  When 
yourc  tSnlshed,  start  all  over  again.  There's 
bound  to  be  more  than  we've  found." 

Dlgepol'5  files  indicated  that  the  woman, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  nurse,  was  a  contact 
for  a  fugitive  PALN  leader.  The  man  who 
called  himself  Lopez  was  flngerprlnted.  and 
a  search  through  the  files  disclosed  his  real 
Identity:  Luis  Eduardo  Sanchez  Madero,  age 
24.  On  the  margins  of  the  FALN  sabotage 
manual  were  notes  jotted  down  in  his  hand- 
WTitmg,  among  them  a  precise  schedule  of 
his  last  day  of  Instruction  on  October  21; 
a  ri.m.— rise;  8  to  12 — courses  In  artillery  and 
mortar;  2  to  6  p.m.— training  In  recolUess 
rifle,  bazooka  and  raachlnegun  and  crj'ptog- 
raphy;  a  to  10— study;  11— bedtime. 

PUZZLE  8ECOME.S  PItrrDBE 

Meanwhile,  at  apartment  49.  an  agent  had 
found,  taped  to  the  bottom  of  a  desk  drawer, 
a  2-ioch-thiclc  stack  of  papers.  Included 
In  the  m.aterial  were  lengthy  descriptions 
of  arms  and  explosives  plus  an  intricate 
checklist  for  pulling  off  a  successful  sabotage 
or  kidnapping  operation:  escape  routes,  floor 
plans,  giiards.  alarm  systems,  cover  stories, 
hiding  places.  There  was  also  a  large  map 
of  Caracas  showing  every  street  and  Biajor 
building  In  the  city,  and  four  pieces  of 
transparent  paper — overlays  for  the  map — 
dotted  by  rectangles,  circles,  arrows,  aster- 
isks, crosses,  parallel  bars  and  triangles. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  Garcia  and  his 
men  studied  these  and  other  items,  zeroing 
In  on  several  papers  crisscrossed  with  neatly 
ruled  lines.  At  the  top  of  each  perpendicular 
column  were  large  letters:  "P."  the  symbol 
for  fusil.  Spanish  for  rifle:  "PERS  "  for  per- 
sons; "M"  for  mortar:  "Csr"  tor  cai^one  sin 
retroceso — reoollless  rlflte;  and  "B"  for  ba- 
zooka. The  same  type  of  arms  found  at 
Maci.Tia ! 

More  notes  were  studied,  such  as  a  list  of 
apartment  buildings,  oflices  and  streets  with 
specific  designations  of  weapons  These 
numbers  were  compared.  The  map  was 
pulled  out.  and  the  overlays  with  their  sym- 
bols were  arranged  and  rearranged.  .At  last 
the  puzzle  became  a  pictilre.  The  rectangxi- 
lar  figure  meant  "artillery."  the  triangle 
"fixed  group."  the  open  circle  "troop  posi- 
tions." the  slanted  perallel  lines  "b.irrlcnde." 
the  cross  "emerEjency  station."  the  flve-slded 
figure  furrounded  by  arrows  "object  of  at- 
tack." Sanchez  Madero  ba4  drawn  up  a 
detailed  plan  for  attack  upon  Caracas  using 
the  wc.ipons  delivered  at  Macama. 

The  Urdaneta  barracks  was  the  prime  ob- 
jective. A  walled  fort  perched  on  the  city's 
highest  ground,  it  held  a  concentration  of 
troops.  Here  also  were  tanks,  near  a  Jail 
holding  top  FALN  terrorists.  Tlje  scheme: 
isolate  the  troops  and  free  the  prisoners  to 
Jom  In  the  attack.  This  one  phase  of  the 
operation  called  for  3  artillery  units  6  fixed 
groups  of  3  to  4  men.  3  mobile  groups  plus 
positioning  of  12  FALN  troop  units  In  care- 
fully chosen  locations  Assigned  to  do  the 
job  were  374  men.  195  rllles.  8  mort.trs  12 
bazookas.  4  recoilless  rifles,  73  machlneguns. 

Apartment  houses  near  the  barracks  were 
selected  from  which  snipers  and  machine- 
gunners  could  pick  off  .'oldlers  trying  to  reach 
jeeps  and  armored  cars.  Mortars  would 
knock  o\it  key  exits,  sabotage  imits  would 
cut  telephone  UnA.  seize  power  stations,  and 
blow  up  vital  streets:  bazookas  and  recoil- 
less  rlOcs  woul*  be  waiting  tor  tanks — if  they 
made  It  through  the  carnage. 

FANTASTIC? 

At  Mlraflores  Palace  the  attack  plan  was 
laid  before  President  Betancourt.  "To  those 
of  us  who  have  witnessed  PALN's  murder  and 
arson  for  3  years,  it  doesn't  seem  so  shock- 
ing." he  confided  to  a  colleague.  "But  this 
Is  going  to  look  fantastic  to  the  outside 
world." 
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Indeed,  the  question  was:  Would  the  "out- 
side world"  believe  It?  Could  they  prove 
conclusively  where  the  plan  had  originated, 
where  the  arms  had  come  from? 

The  first  point  hinged  on  Sanchez  Madero. 
An  exhaustive  check  of  all  airline  listings 
was  undertaken.  It  was  a  long  shot  but 
it  paid  off.  Sanchez  Madero  had  fled  from 
Venezuela  to  Jamaica  on  March  'S,  1962. 
IL^ted  as  "Luis  E.  Sanchez  M.."  after  an 
armored-car  robbery  in  which  his  finger- 
prints were  found.  In  Jamaica  he  had 
boarded  a  KLM  special  flight.  No.  977  from 
Kingston  to  Havana,  Cuba.  He  had  cocklly 
given  the  airline  his  destination  address: 
House  of  Americas  (headquarters  in  Havana 
for  the  Infamous  Institute  of  People's 
Friendship,  the  processing  agency  for  Cuba's 
Latin   American    terrorist    trainees). 

Tracing  of  the  arms  was  turned  over  to 
the  Venezuelan  Army.  An  elaborate  effort 
had  been  made  to  disguise  the  weapons.  All 
serial  numbers  had  been  ground  oil. 
Near  the  trigger  of  each  rifle,  a  hole  had 
been  cut.  obviously  to  remove  the  insignia. 
But  whose  Insignia? 

Several  of  the  weapons  were  rushed  to 
Fabrlque  Nationule  d'Armes  de  Guerre  at 
Hcrsial-lez-Llege,  Belgium,  whose  trademark 
had  been  left  on.  Fabrlque  Natlonale.  the 
largest  private  arms  manufacturer  in  the 
Western  World,  had  filled  an  order  by  the 
Cuban  Army  for  22.500  automatic  rifles  on 
March  23.  1959.  Now  company  experts  ex- 
amined the  rifles  dug  up  at  Macama  and  re- 
ported thot  "the  coat  of  arms  of  Cuba  was 
stamped  in  the  place  where  a  cut  had  been 
made."  Moreover,  the  Cuban  weapons  had 
their  serial  numbers  uniquely  located  on  the 
left  side  of  the  trigger  guard,  as  these  had 
been  before  they  were  ground  off.  Rifles 
with  these  characteristics  had  never  been 
delivered  to  any  country  but  Cuba. 

As  for  the  31  "UZI"  9-mm.  machine  guns, 
the  Belgian  company  abo  confirmed  that 
they  had  been  bought  by  Cuba.  But  the 
Venezuelans  went  a  step  further.  Where  a 
seal  had  obviously  been  ground  away,  an 
etching  solution  was  applied.  Slowly  the 
chemical  made  decipherable  the  outlines  of 
a  legend.  Under  a  magnifying  glass  an  or- 
nate crest  could  be  distinguished — the  crest 
of  the  Cuban  Army. 

The  case  wae  airtight.  It  was  time  to 
bring  charges. 

IKREFUTABLE  PROOF 

The  wood-paneled  main  council  room  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  four 
blocks  from  the  White  House  In  Washington. 
DC.  was  packed  on  December  3.  1963.  Ven- 
ezuela had  called  the  Organiziitlon  of  Amer- 
ican States  into  emergency  session  to  charge 
Cuba  with  aggresAlou.  Ambassador  Enrique 
Tejera-Paris  of  Venezuela  wiis  speaking:  "The 
people  of  Venezuela  have  been  the  constant 
vlciima  of  the  insults  and  attacks  of  Cuba's 
CuBtro  regime.  Now  In  the  face  of  the  new 
act  of  aggression  by  Cuba,  for  which  there 
Is  definite  and  Irrefutable  proof,  Venezuela 
Is  forced   to  take  this  action." 

An  Investigating  commission  was  Immedi- 
ately set  up.  composed  of  representatives  of 
Argentina,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica.  Uruguay, 
and  the  United  States.  On  December  8.  the 
commission  flew  to  Caracas,  along  with  a 
team  of  military  advisers.  There  they  heard 
detailed  accounts  from  a  score  of  witnesses 
ranging  from  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Gen.  Antonio  Brlcefio  to  Juan  DeDlos  Marin, 
a  young  Venezuelan  who  had  been  In  Cuba 
for  several  months  receiving  military  train- 
ing In  the  handling  of  arms  and  guerrilla 
tactics.  (See  "Inside  a  Castro  Terror 
School." "  the  Reader's  Digest,  December 
1964  I 

Venezuelan  Army  officials  picked  out  weap- 
ons at  random,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Investigators  demonstrated  how  the  Cuban 
insignia  could  be  raLsed  chemically.  Ward 
P.  Allen,  chief  U-S.  representative,  was  espe- 
cially curious  about  the  aluminum  skiff  and 


outboard  motor  that  had  been  left  behind 
on  the  beach  that  first  morning  bv  the  two 
strangers.  Odd.  he  thought — a'  Johnson 
motor  with  the  manufacturer's  marking: 
The  Outboard  Marine  Corp.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
serial  number  C367809.  The  Canadian  Am- 
bassador in  Caracas  was  asked  to  have  the 
motor  Investigated.  A  report  came  back 
through  Canadian  Government  channels: 
four  Johnson  outboard  motors.  Including 
C367809.  tiad  been  purchased  by  an  export- 
ing company  In  Montjeal  and  flown  to  Cuba 
on  October  1.  1963.  consigned  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform.  Poultry 
Division. 

A     DAUBING    VZmilCT 

On  February  24,  1964.  the  OAS  commis- 
sion presented  Its  verdict:  "The  shipment 
was  made  up  of  arms  originating  In  Cuba 
that  were  surreptitiously  landed  at  a  solitary 
spot  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  in  subversive  operations  to  overthrow 
the  constitutional  government  of  Venezuela. 
The  objective  of  the  'Caracas  plan'  was  to 
capture  the  city  of  Caracas,  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  elections  on  December  1. 1963.  and 
to  seize  control  of  the  country." 

This  plan,  plus  Cuba's  "propaganda  meth- 
ods, provision  of  funds,  training  in  sabotage 
and  guerrilla  operations."  concluded  the  In- 
vestigators, ndded  up  to  "a  policy  of  aggres- 
sion." A  112-page  report  was  submitted 
with  a  mountain  of  facts  and  proof,  much 
of  which  Is  the  basis  for  the  preceding 
account. 

Columbia's  OAS  representative  found  It 
hard  to  contain  his  fury.  "This  Is  not  an 
Incident  of  unwary  sailors."  he  declared. 
"It  Is  a  serious  Internationa!  Incident  which 
19  part  of  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  of 
Cuba  for  carrying  the  Communist  revolution 
to  the  hemisphere." 

La  Tribuna.  a  major  newspaper  In  Lima, 
Peru,  commented:  "What  Is  important  Is 
the  next  step:  that  Is.  what  kind  of  action 
will  he  taken  against  n  government  con- 
victed of  armed  Intervention?" 

Incredibly,  the  answer  to  thaft  question 
was  In  grave  doubt  Several  Latin  countries 
balked  at  Imposing  firm  measures  against 
Cuba,  clinging  to  the  ancient  concept  of 
nonlntervehtlon  which  had  originated  years 
before  Soviet  communism  moved  into  the 
hemisphere.  Principal  backsliders  were  Mex- 
ico. Uruguay,  BolHla.  Chile  and  Brazil,  all 
of  whom  at  the  time  maintained  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba. 

SANCTIONS   OB    NOT 

Venezuela  would  not  be  put  off.  and 
pressed  for  a  foreign  ministers'  conference 
of  the  20  American  Republics  to  punish 
Castro  It  called  for  mandatory  steps  such 
as  cutting  off  all  trade,  air  travel  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba.  "If  the  OAS  does 
not  apply  sanctions  to  Castro's  Cubo.  it 
means  the  bankrupt<'y  of  democracy  and  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system,"  warned  Venezuela's 
Foreign  M.nlster  Mtcos  Palc6n  Briceno 

Then  In  April  1964  a  revolution  in  Brazil 
led  by  Gen.  Humberto  Castelo  Branco.  a  firm 
antl-Caatrolte,  ousted  left-leaning  President 
JoBo  Goul.irt.  (See  "The  Country  That  Saved 
Itself."  the  Reader's  Digest.  November  1961  i 
Soon  after.  Brazil  expelled  Cuba's  diplomatic 
delegation.  Now  those  seeking  stern  meas- 
ures against  Castro  felt  that  the  continent's 
largest  nation  could  be  counted  on  when  the 
chips  were  down. 

Still,  weeks,  then  months,  dragged  by 
while  diplomats  dickered  over  sanctions  that 
would  assure  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
Finally,  on  July  21.  more  than  8  months  after 
Lino  stumbled  on  the  arms  at  Macama.  the 
hemisphere's  foreign  ministers  gathered  In 
Washington  for  the  crucial  voting. 

The  hemisphere  states  should  not  main- 
tain diplomatic  or  consular  relations  with 
Cuba:  14  yes.  4  no.  1  abstain.  They  should 
suspend  their  trade,  either  direct  or  Indirect, 
with  Cuba,  except  for  humanitarian  reafif^ns: 
same    vote.     They    should   suspend   all    sea 


transportation,  again  with  the  humanitarian 
exception:  14  yes.  3  no.  2  abetoln.  Any  new 
attempts  to  subvert  an  American  Republic 
could  bring  quick  armed  retaliation  without 
constiltatlon:  15  yes.  4  no. 

By  the  time  the  final  resolution  had  passed, 
It  was  12:15  a.m..  July  26,  the  day  Oastro  an- 
nually celebrates  the  birth  of  his  revolution- 
ary July  28  movement.  At  long  last  the 
American  Republics  had  branded  an  outlaw 
in  their  midst.  Within  a  montlis  Chile.  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay  broke  relations  with  Cuba. 
More  significant  was  that  key  resolution  giv- 
ing the  green  light  to  OAS  nations,  alone  or 
f[>Ilectlvely,  to  strike  back  without  delay 
should  Castro  be  caught  in  further  subver- 
.'lon. 

THE   THREAT    SEMAINS 

Whether  this  provision  will  be  used  for  di- 
rect retaliation  against  the  Cuban  sanctuary 
Is  quite  another  matter.  Just  last  November 
representatives  of  Latin  American  Commu- 
nist parties 'Slipped  Into  Havana  to  map  out  a 
bold  new  slirategy  with  tiie  Soviets  to  accel- 
erate Bed  Revolutions  A  secret  declorailou 
(released  in  Moscow  2  months  later)  was 
signed  promising  "active  aid"  to  "freedom 
fighters"  Ini  Colombia.  Guatemala.  Honduras. 
Paraguay.  Panama.  Haiti,  and  Venezuela. 

Operatloils  center  for  this  guerrilla  war- 
fare Is  Cuba's  subversion  and  espionage 
agency,  the  DGI  (whose  biggest  unit  pro- 
motes LatlQ  revolutions),  advised  by  at  least 
five  Soviet  Intelligence  specialists.  Squads 
of  Latin  Americans  are  trained  by  the  DGI's 
Department  of  Special  Schools.  This  depart- 
ment and  other  Cuban  organizations  have 
turned  out  at  least  5,000  graduates.  "This 
training  today  represents  the  most  serious 
threat  to  democracy  In  Latin  America."  says 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Intcr-Amerl- 
can  Affairs  Jack  H.  Vaughn.  "We  know  of 
cases  where  the  individuals  of  a  given  coun- 
try trained  In  Cuba  return  by  the  hundreds. 
These  people  form  a  cadre  of  guerrilla  units, 
and  the  larger  the  number,  the  greater  the 
tiu-eat  ultimately  that  they  will  make  a 
move." 

AN    APPALLING   SCOREBOARD 


The  scoreboard  of  riots,  bombings, 
nations,  viblence.  and  espionage  emanating 
from  Cuba  is  appalling.  In  Guatemala  a 
band  of  teitrorlsts  nith  a  hard-core  strength 
of  about  30io  men  rooms  the  mountains  with 
headquarters  In  the  Lake  Izabal  region.  Five 
of  them  recently  burned  the  U.S. -aid  pro- 
gram garaiy  in  Guatemala  City,  gutting  23 
vehicles.  Last  February  during  a  festive 
Barade  In  the  capital.  10  Guatemalan  soldiers 
were  killed  by  a  grenode  lobbed  into  the  back 
of  their  trucks.  Chief  at  these  guerrillas  Is 
stocky,  tough  Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sousa  who 
has  secretly  received  S200.000  from  the  DGI. 

A  contingent  of  Panamanian  Communists 
recently  went  back  to  Cuba  for  a  second 
round  of  guerrilla  Instruction,  while  even 
more  are  preparing  to  Journey  to  Havana. 
Next  door  in  Colombia,  banditry  and  kld- 
naplngs.  once  confined  to  remote  rural  re- 
gions, ore  closing  In  on  the  cities.  Former 
Cabinet  Minister  Harold  Eder  was  grabbed 
by  kidnapers  and  a  $2S0.000  price  put  on 
his  head  e\¥n  though  he  had  been  murdered 
before  the  ransom  demand.  A  newly  or- 
ganized Cilmn-backcd  Army  of  National 
Liberation  i(ELN)  directs  much  of  this  vio- 
lence. In  I  Moscow.  Pravda  propagandizes 
that  events  in  Colombia  are  "very  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  dirty  war  being  fought  In 
Vietnam."  ' 

Finally,  look  at  the  grim  tragedy  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  classic  style  a  band 
of  skilled  Communists  swiftly  exploited  an 
explosive  chaotic  revolution.  At  least  77 
known  Communists  were  pinpointed  and.  as 
President  Johnson  has  disclosed,  "two  of  the 
prime  leaders  In  the  rebel  forces  were  men 
with  a  long  hl-^tory  of  Communist  associa- 
tion and  Insurrections."  He  noted  that 
many  of  the  "conspirators"  were  "trained  In 


Cuba"'  and.  "seeing  a  chance  to  Increase  dis- 
order, to  gain  a  foothold.  Joined  the  revolu- 
tion," 

WHERE  NEXT? 

Where  will  the  graduates  of  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  Communist  combine  strike  next? 
Where  within  oiu  hemisphere  wlU  U.S.  sol- 
diers have  to  be  sent  next  to  avert  a  Com- 
munist coup  while  Havana  and  Moscow  have 
a  propaganda  field  day?  And  will  we  and 
our  friends  be  able  to  discover  and  act  against 
the  next  blueprint  for  subversion  before  It 
is  too  late? 

No  one  can  say — so  long  as  an  operatlofts 
center  for  "wars  of  liberation"  functions 
with  impunity  In  Cuba.  Time  and  time 
again  our  officials  have  said  this  subversion 
"must  stop."  yet  It  continues.  Our  words 
and  warnings  are  scorned,  and  we  go  on 
merely  reaoting  to  one  Cuban-fomented  foray 
after  another. 

One  long-overdue  solution  Is  for  the  OAS 
to  modernize  Its  rules  and  machinery  so  t.hat 
It  can  act  swiftly  against  Communist  "in- 
terventions." Otherwise.  Latin  countries 
must  accept  U.S.  fast  action  when  lives  and 
liberties  of  nations  are  In  the  balance,  as  In 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Another  solution  lies  In  tightening  the  eco- 
nomic noose  around  Cuba.  Considering  the 
mess  communism  has  made  of  the  Cuban 
economy,  experts  say  it  would  collapse  within 
weeks  If  most  outside  assistance  was  cut  off 
Why,  for  example,  should  we  permit  a  pro- 
cession of  Soviet  oil  tankers  to  steam  into  the 
Caribbean  to  fuel  Cuba's  Industries  and  utili- 
ties so  that  this  springboard  for  subversion 
can  survive?  And  why  should  we  allow  non- 
Communist  nations  to  furnish  vital  Items — 
867  shiploads  since  1963? 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  called 
for  sanctions  agal'ast  Cuba  last  summer,  he 
pointed  out  that  "subversion  supported  by 
terror,  sabotage  imd  fTUcrrUla  action  Is  as 
dangerous  a  form  of  aggression  as  an  armed 
attack."  And  he  added  these  significant 
words:  "Today  It  l5  Venezuela  which  is  imder 
attack.  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  can  say 
with  assurance.  'It  cannot  be  my  country 
tomorrow'?" 


NLiUJ^YSIA  DAY 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  today  is  Malaysia  Day,  the 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Malaysia.  Malaysia  became  a  federa- 
tion within  the  British  Cotnmonwealth 
on  this  day  in  1957,  and  achieved  its 
present  independent  status  in  1963.  I 
know  that  my  brethren  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate join  me  in  congratulating  tills  young 
nation  on  its  birthday  and  in  wishing  it 
well  for  the  coming  years.  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
Malaysia's  Prime  Minister.  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman,  at  this  time  of  independence 
celebration  in  his  country. 

Malaysia  has  made  sigiiificant  prog- 
ress in  many  areas.  I  enjoyed  visiting 
there  in  1951  when  It  was  fighting  for 
survival  and  I  enjoyed  being  there  again 
just  last  year.  Over  the  years  Malay- 
sia has  made  great  strides  with  its  rural 
development  programs,  with  its  educa- 
tional programs,  and  in  its  operation  of 
a  parliamentary  democracy  with  free 
elections. 

On  this  occasion  of  independence  ob- 
sei-vance.  I  want  to  wish  Malaysia  con- 
tinued success  in  its  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  I  might 
point  out  to  Senators  in  connection  with 
recent  events  in  Malaysia  that  the  Tunku 
stated  in  his  independence  day  speech 


earlier  today  that  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore have  pledged  to  -Aork  tofether  "m 
intimate  association  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual benefit  or  concern."  This  is  good 
to  hear,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Tunku  was  able  to  announce  it.  on  an 
occasion  in  which  everyone's  thoughts 
are  with  M.ilaysia.  We  all  wish  this 
young  country  well  on  this  anniversary 
day. 

CRIME.  DELINQUENCY.  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEMS  COMPOLTNDED 
BY  THE  POPULATION  EXPLO- 
SION—SENATOR SIMPSON'S  TES- 
TIMONY ON  S.  1676 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  our  able  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  ■Wyoming.  Milward  Simp- 
son, testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditure.?,  which  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  S.  1676.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish offices  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  make  birth  control 
Information  a\ailable  to  those  desiring  it 
and  to  provide  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Population  Problems  in  1967. 
Senator  Simpson  is  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Senator  Simpson  gave  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Implementing  as  it  does  the  four  state- 
ments made  by  President  Johnson  urg- 
ing action  to  help  solve  the  problems 
created  by  the  population  explosion  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
SrMPSON's  press  release  as  well  as  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

BiBTB  Control 

Washington,  DC — U.S.  Senator  Milwakd 
Simpson  spoke  out  today  on  the  controver- 
sial subject  of  birth  control,  warning  that  If 
people  do  not  learn  to  limit  their  numbers, 
millions  of  human  beings  throughout  the 
world  win  die  of  starvation,  and  poverty 
will  continue  on  the  Increase. 

SIMPSON,  In  a  statement  presented  before 
his  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, told  Senators  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  double  before  the  end 
of  this  century  and  then  double  again  within 
the  next  30  or  40  years.  He  pointed  out  that 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  under- 
fed, under  present  population  ratios,  and 
that  there  are  now  55  million  more  mouths 
to  feed  In  t^e  world  each  year. 

"The  standard  of  living  experienced  by  a 
nation's  people  Is  determined  by  tile  quan- 
tity of  goods  and  services  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  drawing  upon  this  availability." 
Senator  Slupson  pointed  out.  "America  has 
been  blessed  and  has  been  able  to  produce 
more  goods  and  services  than  it  needs,  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  this  balance  will 
continue  and  it  certainly  does  not  exist  to- 
day In  other  countries  of  the  world." 

Simpson  asserted  that  the  only  solution  to 
the  population  problem  Is  reproduction  con- 
trol on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  he  said  that 
""no  religious  group  opposes  family  planning 
or  planned  parenthood.  It  Is  to  the  particu- 
lar method  of  planning  that  there  may  be 
objection."  he  said 

The  Wyoming  lawmaker  praised  both  the 
Government  and  the  prees  for  the  change 
In  attitude  toward  the  birth  control  Issue 
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Ho  recalled  that  President  Kennedy  had  en- 
dorsed action  which  led  to  a  8500.000  appro- 
priation by  Congress  for  studies  In  human 
reproduction  and  that  "the  press  for  the 
first  time  has  this  year  been  lending  Itself 
admirably  to  the  subject." 

Senator  Simpson  asserted  that  there  la  a 
clear  and  graphic  relationship  between  pov- 
erty and  population.  He  said  that  evidence 
produced  during  Senate  debate  on  the  Ap- 
palachla  bill  made  It  abundantly  clear  that 
low-Income  families  with  many  children 
plunged  themselves  deeper  Into  the  poverty 
cycle  than  those  with  fewer  children.  "The 
cost  of  maintaining  children  of  the  poor  has 
climbed  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year."  Simpson  said.  "One  child  In  every 
25  receives  welfare  aid.  That  number  Is 
expected  to  double  In  the  next  10  years. 
Theec  children,  bccoute  of  family  poverty 
and  the  resulting  lack  of  education  and  op- 
portunity, have  little  chance  of  rising  above 
the  culture  of  despair." 

Simpson  listed  three  economic  aspects  of 
Increased  population  In  the  United  States: 
We  may  expect  our  burgeoning  population 
to  burden  raiher  than  accelerate  our  econ- 
omy, we  can  expect  vast  Increases  In  public 
expenditures  for  new  schools,  health  facili- 
ties. hoUBing.  water  supplies,  transportation, 
and  public  power — all  necessitating  a  greater 
tax  burden  and  a  bigger  government.  15  to 
20  percent  of  all  tax  revenues  this  year  will 
be  spent  simply  to  give  4  million  new  babies 
the  basic  services  of  our  society. 

Simpson  said  the  United  States  must  em- 
baik  upon  programs  for  research  on  a  lorge 
scale  on  the  biological  and  medical  aspects 
of  human  reproduction  so  that  improved 
methods  of  fertility  control  can  be  developed. 
Ho  said  the  American  people  must  be  In- 
formed of  the  enormous  problems  i'liherent 
In  uncheclced  population  growth  in  the 
United  suites  and  abroad,  and  he  stressed 
the  need  fcr  r  iponslbtltty  in  bringing  into 
the  world  only  ihose  children  whom  porenta 
want  and  are  prepared  odequately  to  care 
for  and  educate.  Simpson  ntserted  also  that 
Information  on  birth  control  must  be  made 
available  ac  low  cosi  to  all  those  who  need 
and  wl&h  such  guidance. 

Senator  Simpson  called  birth  control  "one 
of  the  most  vii.il  issues  facing  the  United 
States  and  the  world." 

Birth   Control   Legislation 
i-Statemeut    of    US.    Senator    Milwaiui    L. 
SlMPSox,  of  Wyoming,  befor*»  the  Foreign 
Aid    Expenditures    Subconuiitttee    of    the 
Government  Operntions  Committee) 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
holding  these  hearings  which   I  huve  been 
regularly  attendlpg.    The  need  for  birth  con- 
trol  here  :n  the   United  Stales  and  In  the 
world  has   been  dramatically  demonstrated 
by  the  witnesses  that  we  nave  heard. 

The  t^eme.^doUi  number  of  children  horn 
unwanted,  iinplauiied.  and  iiruieeded  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  prohlcmp  that  we  In  the 
Sen  ite  try  to  solve.  Crime  Is  on  the  Increase. 
Wc  have  a  gnot  deal  of  porerLy.  Delin- 
quency 'in  our  scnou.s  and  nnlversltles  is 
abuud.-.nt.  I'npmployment  c.intinues  to 
pla-^e  ui.  Sc.iojl  lirujj.uitf  continue  to  lu- 
cre.'ise.  Here  lo  tl-.e  United  States  ;*nd  abroad 
these  problems  are  compounded  and  multl- 
pllc'l  by  the  population  explosion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  a-Ti  o:  the  opinion  thai 
there  IS  ii  litrect  c  jrrelaf'jn  Ijetweca  povcri:y 
and  uiironiiolied  births.  I  realize  th.it  there 
are  many  ji:»5lPis  lor  poverty,  but  certainly 
one  reasou  is  the  tremeudoua  population 
growth  of  the  United  St.' tea  .TUd  the  world. 
The  standard  of  living  experienced  by  a 
nation's  pei?ple  is  determined  by  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  and  services  aviuLaule  divided 
bytbe  nu.mber  of  people  America  has  been 
blesseJ  and  has  been  aOle  to  produce  more 
goods  than  it  needs.  Consequently,  our 
standiird  of  living  has  been  steaaily  increas- 


ing. However,  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  are  underfed  and  undernourished, 
partly  because  there  are  now  55  million  more 
mouths  to  feed  in  the  world  each  year. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  will 
double  before  the  end  of  this  century.  And 
then  it  will  double  again  within  the  next  30 
to  40  years.  The  less  developed  areas,  such 
as  China,  southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  are  doubling  their  population  every 
20  to  30  years,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  entitled 
"The  Growth  of  the  World  Population." 

The  population  crisis  in  the  world  i.«.  star- 
tling. Countries  which  now  cannot  even  feed 
their  own  will  have  two  or  three  limes  as 
many  people  as  they  have  now  bv  the  year 
2000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pub- 
lished a  book  written  by  Les  R.  Brown  en- 
titled. "Man.  Land,  ond  Food:  Looking  Ahead 
at  World  Food  Needs,"  which  Is  must  read- 
ing for  those  who  are  Interested  In  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  uncontrolled  population 
explosions. 

Can  we  feed  the  people  of  the  world?  Mr. 
Brown  handles  this  question  very  well.  He 
points  out  the  problem  of  feeding  the  world 
is  two  dimensional.  "It  is  partly  a  prtxluc- 
llon  problem,  partly  a  distribution  problem. 
Food  supplies  In  the  developed  regions  are 
abundant  and  steadily  rising  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  In  the  less-developed  regions,  supplies 
are  Inadequate  •  •  •. 

"The  distribution  aspects  of  the  food  prob- 
lem give  little  evidence  of  Immediate  Im- 
provement. Population  in  the  less-developed 
regions,  now  totaling  2.1  billion,  Is  expected 
to  reach  5  billion  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
If  the  expected  addition  of  about  3  billion 
materializes,  the  less-developed  regions  will 
need  to  de\elop  an  additional  food  produc- 
tion capacity  equal  to  current  world  ca- 
pacity," ' 

What  are  the  prospects  of  this  needed  ad- 
ditional production?  Not  very  good.  We 
must  learn  to  control  our  population  birth 
rate  or  millions  of  human  beings  throughout 
the  world  will  die  of  starvation  or  malnu- 
trition. 

If  the  world  situation  can  be  said  to  be 
critical,  then  our  national  problem  must  be 
called  serious.  Birth  control  and  the  popu- 
lation pr.^blem  were  formerly  taboo  subjects 
but  now.  due  to  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, they  are  extensively  discussed  in  the 
Nation's  mass  media.  In  19*33.  newspaper 
stories  concerning  birth  control  Jumped  53 
pcrceut  to  a  total  of  11.609.  Popular  maga- 
zines and  specialized  professional  publica- 
tions. With  circulation  In  the  many  millions, 
published  at  least  130  articles  on  these  and 
related  subjects. 

In  1064.  birth  control  problems  and  the 
population  explosion  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  through  the  news  media  of  this 
Nation.  Never  belore  had  there  been  such 
an  overt  attempt  by  our  editors  and  pub- 
lishers to  bring  to  the  forefront  the  prob- 
lems tli!.t  are  being  experienced  in  this  field. 
Th.s  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  your 
pioneering  spirit,  and  because  of  your  will- 
ingness to  talk  about  a  subject  which  here- 
tofore had  been  considered  taboo,  the  prefs 
lias  been  full  of  information  concerning 
birth  control.  The  Senate  now  has  a  greiit 
opportunity  to  do  something  which  w.Il  be 
constructive  and  will  help  meet  the  need 
of  this  Nation  aud  possibly  the  world.  I 
hope  we  will  be  cour-igcous  enough  to  act. 

It  is  Important  that  the  American  people 
be  fully  informed  on  the  subject  matter  of 
biith  control.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
there  are  many  orguiiizatioiis  which  are  do- 
ing all  that  they  can  to  get  the  known 
ini'orm.iiioii  distributed  una  to  acquire  new 
information  and  knowledge.  Organizations, 
suc'n  as  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
of  America,  the  Population  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Population 
Relereiice     Bureau,     the    American    Public 


Health  Association,  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
and  the  many  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers, aa  well  as  public  health  officials  across 
the  land,  are  trying  to  educate  our  people 
to  the  need  of  birth  control  or.  as  some 
prefer,  family  planning.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  no  religious  group  opposes  family 
planning  or  planned  parenthood.  It  is  to  a 
particular  method  that  there  may  be  ob- 
jection. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  wisely  adopted 
a  policy  concerning  the  population  problem. 
President  Kennedy  endorsed  action,  and  fol- 
lowing his  endorsement,  our  Government 
gave  S500.000  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion for  studies  In  human  reproduction  and 
created  a  major  new  research  division  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Health— the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development. 

The  State  Department  afflrmed  the  United 
States'  wlllingnesa  to  "help  other  countries, 
upon  request,  to  find  potential  sources  of 
Information  and  assistance  on  ways  and 
means  of  dealllig  with  population  problems." 
Our  foreign  aid  laws  authorize  the  use  of 
assistance  funds  for  "research  into  problems 
of  population  growth." 

There  is  an  emerging  pattern  of  public 
responsibility  in  educating  the  public  regard- 
ing the  need  for  birth  control.  The  ques- 
tion must  be  asked:  Is  the  Government 
doing  enough  to  promote  population  control? 
Clearly,  we  are  not. 

State,  county,  and  city  governments  must 
take  a  more  active  role.  The  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  N.C.,  according  to  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  April  7,  1964,  Look 
magazine,  has  met  the  challenge  and  has 
assisted  the  poor  by  giving  them  birth  con- 
trol devices  and  Information.  By  this  prac- 
tice the  county  government  spends  51  to 
save  *25.  The  human  savings  are  much 
greater. 

There  Is  a  direct  relationship  between  pov- 
erty and  high  birth  rates.  If  we  are  to  declare 
"war  on  poverty,"  we  must  assist  people  so 
they  can  plan  for  their  families. 

Much  of  the  attention  has  been  focused 
on  Appalacbla  because  of  its  large  unem- 
ployed population  and  poverty.  Traditional- 
ly, the  Appalachian  region  has  experienced 
phenomenally  high  fertility.  The  report  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee,  published 
in  1938,  noted  that  "the  highest  fertility  in 
the  United  States  Is  found  among  the  wom- 
en of  the  southern  Appalachians.  •  •  • 
The  population  would  Increase  21.3  times  in 
about  30  years  without  emigration  •  •  •." 
Conditions  have  Improved  but  the  problem 
Is  still  acute. 

We  are  all  f.amillar  with  the  problems 
caused  by  the  needy  families  who  have  too 
many  unwanted  children.  Our  welfare  de- 
partments are  plagued  with  the  poor  who 
continue  to  have  children  when  they  can't 
even  afford  to  foed  the  ones  they  have. 

The  cost  of  niaintainlng  children  of  the 
poor  has  climbed  to  more  than  a  blUlon 
dollars  a  year  in  welfare  funds.  One  child 
In  35  receives  welfare  aid,  and  the  number 
may  double  in  the  next  10  years.  These 
youngsters,  because  of  family  poverty  and 
lack  of  education,  lack  of  love,  have  little 
chance  of  rising  above  the  culture  of  de- 
spair. 

Birth  control  does  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems 01  poverty.  But  it  does  help  the  poor 
regulate  the  growth  of  their  families.  Ex- 
penses are  cut.  The  health  of  the  mother 
Improves  becau.se  she  isn't  having  too  many 
children  too  quickly.  The  fear  of  bearing 
another  child,  who  might  mean  Increased 
poverty,  diminishes. 

The  costs  of  unwanted  aud  unplanned  chil- 
dren are  immeuaurable.  The  human  suffer- 
ing caused  by  and  to  them  and  the  llnancial 
strain  on  the  family  and  community  are 
more  than  we  realize.  Among  low  Income, 
low  educated  parents  surveyed  recently.  64 
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percent  of  their  children  were  unplanned  and 
unwanted.  For  every  lOO  patients  visiting 
li  planned  parenthood  center  in  1962:  66 
i;,ive  incomes  of  ,S74  or  less  per  week;  33  are 
un  welfare  or  have  incomes  of  less  than  $50 
0  week;  78  are  less  than  30  years  old;  21  are 
less  than  20  years  old:  and  60  have  three 
children  or  less. 

What  are  the  economic  aspects  of  In- 
creased population  In  the  United  States? 

1.  Increasingly,  we  may  expect  our  rapid 
increase  In  numbers  to  burden,  rather  than 
Decelerate,  our  economy. 

2.  Increased  expenditures — mostly  public 
funds — needed  to  supply  schools  and  colleges, 
health  facilities,  housing,  water  supplies, 
transportation,  power,  etc..  for  the  expiindln"; 

'  population  will  mean  a  substantially  higher 
tax  burden  and  bigger  government. 

3.  This  year  4  million  new  babies  will  be 
born  In  the  United  States,  and  between  IS 
riiid  20  percent  of  all  tax' revenues  will  have 
to  be  spent  simply  to  give  them  basic 
services. 

4.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  Americans  spent  $32  billion  last  year 
on  schooliug — three-quarters  of  it  from  tax 
funds. 

What  must  be  done  to  meet  this  challenge? 

1.  Research  on  a  far  laracr  scale  must  be 
supported  on  the  biological  and  medical  as- 
pects of  human  reproduction  so  Improved 
methods  of  fertility  control  are  developed. 

2.  The  American  people  must  be  Informed 
of  the  enormous  problems  Inherent  In  un- 
checked population  growth  here  as  well  as 
iibroad. 

3.  A  sense  of  responilljillty  must  be  devel- 
oped concerning  marriage  and  parenthood. 
Including  the  responsibility  of  bringing  into 
the  world  only  those  children  whom  parents 
want  and  are  prepared  adequate  to  care  for 
and  educate. 

4.  Existing  knowledge  about  birth  control 
at  low  or  no  cost  must  be  made  available  to 
those  who  need  and  wish  such  Information 
and  guidance. 

The  Federal  Government  h.is  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  reeearch  so  that  the  health 
of  Che  world  could  be  improved.  The  eflec- 
tiveness  of  our  federally  financed  research  in 
cooperation  with  private  enterprise  has  been 
50  effective  tliat  we  have  now  virtually  elim- 
inated many  of  the  killer  diseases  and  our 
death  rate  is  ndv  very  low.  Now  our  public 
health  ofBcials  must  concern  thenifelves  with 
the  increase  In  population  which  threatens 
the  health  and  yell-being  of  many  millions 
of  people. 

In  my  judgment,  action  is  required.  I 
.■iuggest: 

1.  Public  health  organizations  at  ail  levels 
of  government  should  give  increased  atlen- 
'loa  to  the  impact  of  population  change  on 
liealth. 

2.  Scientific  research  should  be  greatly  ex- 
panded on  (a)  all  aspects  of  human  fertility; 
and  (b)  the  interplay  of  biological,  psycho- 
logical, and  socioeconomic  factors  InQuencing 
population  change. 

3,  Public  and  private  programs  concerned 
with  population  growth  aud  family  size 
should  be  integral  parts  of  the  health  pro- 
gram and  should  include  medical  advice  and 
services  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Individ- 
uals concerned. 

4,  Pull  freedom  should  be  extended  to  all 
population  groups  lor  the  selection  and  use 
of  such  methods  for  the  regulation  of  family 
size  as  are  consistent  with  the  creed  and 
more  of  the  Individuals  concerned. 

Recognizing  that  the  population  problem, 
nationally  and  internationally,  has  become  a 
serious  crisis,  we  must  determine  a  course  of 
action.  I  recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  already  been  done  by  the  drug  firms 
throughout  America  and  other  interested 
organizations.  Nothing  should  be  done  to 
detract  from  their  achievements.  In  fact,  we 
should  complimf'nt  their  efforts. 
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Our  public  health  officials  should  fully 
utilize  the  devices  and  Information  that  are 
now  available.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
even  though  our  law  provides  that  money  can 
be  used  for  family-planning  services,  few 
agencies  use  it.  Our  officials  must  face  up  to 
their  responsibilities. 

We  must  mount  an  educational  program 
that  win  Inform  the  American  public  of  the 
wisdom  and  advisability  of  planning  parent- 
hood. There  has  been  substantial  informa- 
tion and  know-how  collected.  It  must  now 
be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  meetings  that  we  have 
held  have  been  most  informative  and  most 
valuable.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  great  reser- 
voir of  knowledge  that  has  been  pulled  to- 
gether win  be  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  governments  in  their  cHorts 
to  meet  these  population  problems  and  the 
problems  experienced  by  our  individual  citi- 
zens who  must  concern  themselves  with  the 
need  for  planning  their  families.  I  have 
appreciated  serving  on  tills  committee  and  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
this  statement. 


THE  SUPERSONIC   TRANSPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  two 
articles  published  in  the  August  30,  1965, 
issue  of  Aviation  Week  demonstrate  a 
continuing  concern  over  the  future  of 
the  civilian  agencies  of  our  Government, 
especially  the  FAA. 

The  mUitary  takeover  is  continuing  at 
a  steady  pace  and  again  should  be  an 
item  of  national  discussion.  The  two 
articles  are  well  written  and  of  Senate 
interest,  and  I  therefore  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  tliis  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoNGSEss  To  Approve  SST  Mowttt  Reocesi — 

MajOK  Opposition  U.nlik£XT.  bdt  Protest 

Builds  on  Appointment  of  USAF  Offices 

To  Head  FAA  Pkoubam 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Washington. — Congress  within  the  next 
few  days  will  approve  President  Johnson's 
request  for  $140  million  In  Uscal  1966  funds 
for  the  supersonic  transport  program  but 
not  without  protesting  what  some  Members 
contend  is  militarization  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency. 

Chairman,  Geoege  H.  Mahon,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, told  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology there  was  no  sigmficaut  opposition 
In  the  House  to  the  President's  supersonic 
transport  money  request.  "I  think  people 
are  sold  on  the  idea  that  this  supersonic 
transport  is  desirable.  I  think  It  wilUbe  a 
routine  thing"  to  get  House  approval. 

But  u  protest  is  building  In  the  Senate,  led 
by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana. He  said  he  Is  "veiy  disturbed"  over 
the'lmmiiient  replacement  of  Gordon  Bain, 
deputy  administrator  for  supersonic  trans- 
port development,  by  an  Air  Force  general 
and  intends  to  make  an  issue  of  it  when  the 
money  request  reaches  the  Senate,  if  not 
before.  Senator  HakT££  objected  to  the 
naming  of  US.AF  Gen.  William  F.  McKee  (re- 
tired; as  FAA  administrator  on  groimds  it 
.imouiited  to  militarizing  the  civilian  agency 
(Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology,  June 
SB,  p.  31 ) . 

weathers  attack 

Although  General  McKee  weathered  this 
attai'.k  ruid  was  conHrmed.  the  whole  ques- 
tion will  be  raised  again  because  General 
McKee  has  announced  that  USAF  Brig.  Gen. 
Jewell  C    Maxwell  will  replace  Bain. 


To  blunt  expected  criticism  of  mllitariza- 
tiou  of  the  FAA,  General  McKee  told  the 
Senate  that  while  General  Maxwell  wos  Join- 
ing the  agency  another  general  was  leaving 
it — US.\F  MaJ.  Gen.  M.  S.  White,  -Ciicrai  ..:;■ 
surgeon.  Dr.  Peter  V.  Slegel.  a  civilian-  who 
has  been  serving  as  Chief  of  the  FAA  .^ero- 
medlcal  Ccnlflcatlon  Division  at  the  Office 
of  Aviation  Medicine  in  Oklahoma  City,  will 
repl.ice  General  White. 

Senator  Hartke  contends  that  the  arrival 
of  General  Maxwell  and  departure  of  General 
White  do  not  balance  out  because  of  the 
overwhelming  Imjiortance  of  the  civilian 
supersonic  transport  program.  He  has  asked 
General  McKee  why  the  title  of  the  Job  to  be 
held  by  General  Maxwell  has  been  changed 
from  deputy  director  for  supersonic  traiMport 
development,  to  "director,  supersonic  trans- 
port program." 

Other  questions  Senator  Hartke  has  asked 
General  McKee  by  letter  to  answer  are;  "Why 
was  a  military  man  selected  for  this  position? 
Was  any  search  made  for  a  civilian  to  fill  this 
position?  Is  any  civilian  technically  com- 
petent and  qualified  to  fill  this  important 
position?  Is  there  any  civilian  In  the  avia- 
tion Industry  technically  competent  and 
qualified  to  fill  this  position?  Is  there  any 
civilian  In  any  of  our  aviation  engineering 
schools,  such  as  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  California  School  of  Technology, 
Purdue  or  others,  who  could  fill  this  posi- 
tion? Is  It  considered  necess.T.ry  that  a  mili- 
tary man  take  this  post?  If  so,  should  the 
supersonic  transport  development  program 
be  transferred  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  lo  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pentagon?" 
Chairman  A.  S.  Mike  Mcnronev.  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma,  of  the  Senate  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, who  has  championed  the  super- 
.sonlc  transport  in  the  Senate  in  the  past, 
said,  "I  don't  expect  a  liap"  over  the  replace- 
ment of  Bain  by  General  Maxwell.  Whether 
there  will  be  a  sizable  fight  when  the  $140 
million  appropriation  reaches  the  Senate 
floor,  or  before,  depends  on  how  much  sup- 
port Senator  Hartke  recruits. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  will 
lump  the  $140-mlllion  for  the  supersonic 
transport  with  other  Presidential  requests  for 
fiscal  1966  supplemental  appropriations. 
The  whole  bill  will  be  voted  within  the  next 
few  days.  Then  it  goes  to  the  Senate  special 
subcommittee  for  supplemental  requests, 
headed  by  Senator  John  O.  Pasiore.  Demo- 
crat, of  Rhode  Island.  Senator  Monronet  Is 
on  this  subcommittee  and  probably  will  de- 
fend the  supersonic  tran.sport  money  request 
whefi  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor.  Because 
Congress  is  pushing  hard  to  get  the  money 
bills  out  of  the  way  so  It  can  adjourn  as  soon 
after  Labor  Day  as  possible,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  will  reach  a  vote  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate a  few  days  after  it  clears  the  House.  No 
separate  bill  authoruing  the  supplemental 
appropriations  is  required  as  in  moet  regular 
money  bills. 

hartke's  forum 
Although  the  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  supersonic  transport  is  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  question  of  whether  the  ap- 
Iiointments  of  Generals  McKee  and  Maxwell 
tlireaten  to  militarize  the  FAA.  the  debate  on 
the  money  bill  will  provide  a  forum  for  Sena- 
tor Hartke  and  his  supporters.  They  came 
within  tliree  votes  of  recommitting  the  bill 
granting  General  McKee  cpcclal  treatment  to 
enable  him  to  collect  about  $8,000  a  year  In 
retirement  benefits.  Some  of  that  support 
may  be  transferred  into  opposition  to  the 
supersonic  transport  appropriation  although 
not  enough  to  deny  the  President  the  money. 
Privately,  those  Senators  pushing  for  the 
supersonic  transport  program  generally  and 
the  $140  million  specifically  contend  that 
there  was  no  place  other  than  the  military 
to  recruit  the  kind  of  experienced  manage- 
ment needed  to  run  the  bllllon-dollar  effort. 
"Where  are  you  going  to  get  somebody 
who  knows  enough  about  the  aircraft  devel- 
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opment  to  run  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram." osKed  one  Senator.  "Do  you  really 
thinlc  youre  going  to  get  a  »75,0(K)-a-year 
man  from  Boeing  or  Douglas  or  any  place  else 
to  work  for  the  FAA  for  less  than  half  that 
money?  We're  getting  near  the  metal  cut- 
ling  stage  now.  Where  are  you  going  to  go 
to  get  somebody  who  re.illy  knows  aircraft 
development  and  procurement  If  you  don't 
go  to  the  military?" 

Although  Bain  enjoyed  considerable  sup- 
port within  the  aerospace  Industry  during 
his  tenure  as  FAA's  -supersonic  transport 
Chief,  backers  of  General  Maxwell  counter 
Bain's  work  was  mumly  organizing  the  Gov- 
ernment's paper  c.Tort.  The  niirdware  stage, 
they  contend,  demands  a  breadth  of  ex- 
perience different  from  the  experience  Bain 
brought  to  the  Job. 

One  byproduct  of  having  military  officers 
at  the  forefront  of  the  civilian  supersonic 
trangport  development  Is  bound  to  be  a  full 
assessment  of  the  military  potential  of  the 
aircraft,  despite  the  contention  of  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  that  there  la 
no  military  requirement  for  it.  Tills  could 
be  a  most  significant  byproduct.  Including 
the  very  real  possibility  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment eventually  will  pay  for  part  of  the 
supersonic  transport's  development — perhaps 
the  engines. 

DkPABTIIRE  r,F   B/I.V   SPUR.S   CONCEBN  OVEK 
PtTl-HE   FAA    DiRICTION   OF   SST 

WAaHrjiOTON. — Gordon  M.  Bain's  decision 
to  leave  the  Pedernl  Aviation  Agency  where 
he  has  directed  the  supersonic  transport 
program  since  1963  has  created  concern 
among  airlines  and  aircraft  manufacturers 
over  the  future  of  the  program. 

Adding  to  the  uncertainty  Is  the  appoint- 
ment of  Air  Force  Brig,  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Max- 
well, to  replace  Bain^ 

Bain's  resignation  \r.  effective  September 
13.  Bain  said  it  was  for  "personal  reasons" 
and  that  lie  plans  to  return  to  private  In- 
dustry, although  he  h.i8  not  said  where  or 
what  his  new  Job  will  be      • 

Bain  wai  considered  to  have  a  sympathetic 
understjindlng  for  the  problems  faced  by 
both  the  airlines  and  the  airframe  and  en- 
gine miinufacturers  in  developing  a  practical 
transport. 

"We  dlflered  with  him  on  a  lot  of  points, 
but  at  least  you  could  argue  constructively 
with  him."  one  ^Irline  equipment  planner 
said. 

The  fact  that  the  supersonic  transport  is 
a  commercial  enterprise,  and  that  it  Is  to  be 
directed  by  an  active-duty  Air  Force  general. 
Is  the  basis  for  most  of  the  current  concern. 
However,  Gen.  William  F  McKee.  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator, said  in  making  the  appointment 
that  General  Maxwell  was  the  best  man  he 
could  find  who  h.id  lengthy  experience  in 
R.  &  D.  work. 

The  .'Ob  Bain  holds  pays  t24.S0O  a  year, 
which  is  not  considered  high  by  Industry 
standards  lor  a  prqiiect  like  the  supersonic 
transport. 

General  M.nwell.  M,  is  presently  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Western  Test  Range 
at  Vandenberg  APB,  Calif.  Among  his  re- 
search and  development  activities  was  serv- 
ice as  chief  military  coordinator  in  devel- 
opment of  the  Boeing  B-53  bomber. 

He  Is  a  former  chief  of  staff  of  USAP 
Systems  Command,  and  in  1963  was  chair- 
man of  the  aircraft  committee  of  Project 
Forecast,  which  included  analysis  of  future 
.Mr  Force  needs  for  transports.  For  5  years 
he  was  chief  of  the  bomber  aircraft  division 
at  Wright-Patterson  APB  General  Maxwell 
tlew  44  missions  as  a  Martin  B-28  pilot  in 
World  War  II.  and  was  executive  officer  of  the 
386th  Bomb  Group  In  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations, 

He  holds  a  mechanical  engineering  degree 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee,  a  masters 
degree     in    aeronautical    engineering    from 


Princeton  University,  and  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  War  College, 

Industry  sources  are  avoiding  any  public 
comments  on  the  merits  of  General  McKee's 
bringing  a  fellow  Air  Force  officer  Into  the 
supersonic  transport  program.  The  airlines 
lire  p.^rtlcularly  anxious  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent General  Maxwell  will  seek  their  ad- 
vice. 

"The  supersonic  transport  must  be  de- 
veloped In  a  fish  bowl,  without  any  secrecy." 
one  .tlTllne  oOlclol  said.  "The  airlines  do  not 
buy  off-the-shelf  aircraft-  Each  one.  even 
though  it  is  ,A  basic  model,  must  have  fea- 
tures  desired   by   the   Individual   carrier." 

At  present.  FAA  i^ources  said,  the  only  part 
of  the  supersonic  tr.>nsport  still  covered  by 
Defense  Depariment  fccurlty  is  performance 
and  interior  technology  on  the  engines. 

Bain  told  Aviation  Week  i  Space  Tech- 
nology that  he  felt  now  was  the  most  op- 
portune time  for  him  to  resign 

"When  I  took  this  Job  In  IB63,  I  had  no 
Intention  of  seeing  It  through  to  the  end," 
Balu  said  "My  job  was  to  pull  everything 
together  and  get  It  headed  forward  In  good 
order.  That  has  been  done,  and  the  pat- 
tern for  the  next  18  months  Is  set.  So  1 
feel  it  Is  a  good  time  for  me  to  step  out." 

Industry  offlcials  who  have  worked  closely 
with  Bain  acknowledge  that  he  has  kept  the 
program  working  smoothly  and  that  schedule 
deadlines  have  been  met.  The  main  point 
of  disagreemenL  between  himself  and  the 
Indu.stry  ha.s  been  over  the  eventual  produc- 
tion of  flying  prototypes — the  Industry  wont- 
ing two  and  Bain  Insisting  on  one. 

"We  in  the  lndu:.-trv  know  that  the  best 
airplane  and  engine  always  comes  Irom  an 
Inteuse  competition,"  one  airline  official  said 
'but  recognize  thit  Gordon  might  have  had 
a  tough  time  convincing  the  Government 
t'litt  the  added  expense  •   •   •  was  Justified." 

Bain's  leading  role  in  the  program  also  was 
affected  when  President  Johnson  named  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  head 
a  special  advisory  ^ommittee  whose  recom- 
meudaMoos  led  to  the  recent  phase  20  re- 
.^earch  decision. 

Spokefjmen  said  It  was  apparent  during 
negotiations  on  the  ;>>i:ise  20  contracts  that 
Bo  in  was  not  In  complete  agreement  with 
the  order  to  continue  research  for  another 
18  months. 

We  cannot  expect  delivery  of  a  US.  super- 
sonic transport  now  hefore  1975."  one  indus- 
try spot-ienman  said.  "But  Gordon  agreed 
with  those  of  us  who  fcriaw  we  eotild  h-ive  It 
ready  by  1973." 


THE  TRFjS^THhT  THE  VIETNAM- 
ESE COMMUNISTS  ARE  BASI- 
CALLY ANTI-CHINESE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
frrquently  assured  by  those  who  urge  an 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
that  our  withdrawal  will  not  result  in 
turning  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  over 
to  the  effective  political  control  by  Pei- 
ping.  We  are  told  that  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  basically  anti-Chinese, 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  basically  another 
Tito,  and  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
assuring  the  continued  independence 
over  Vietnam  from  Peiping  would  be  to 
turn  the  entire  countrj'  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  so-called  Nationalist  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  most 
effective  answer  to  those  who  entertain 
these  theories  was  recently  given  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam, in  a  letter  to  Mao  Tse-tung.  This 
letter  was  broadcast  over  Pelping  domes- 
tic service  on  August  19.    Let  me  quote 


to  you  the  words  of  the  broadcast  letter 
to  the  patron  saint  of  the  Chinese 
Communists : 

On  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnam  people 
and  the  NFLSV.  and  In  my  own  name.  I 
would  like  to  extend  the  warmest  and  high- 
est respect  to  you,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the  Chinese 
people.  The  South  Vietnamese  people  are 
deeply  Inspired  by  receiving  the  full  and 
valuable  sj-mpathy  and  support  from  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the  fraternal 
Chinese  people  in  their  patriotic  and  Just 
struggle  and  war  of  resistance  against  the 
U.S.  imperialist  aggressors  and  their  lackeys 
and  for  national  Independence. 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point,  the  entire  text  of 
the  letter  from  Nguyen  Huu  Tho  to  Mao 
Tse-tung. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  Communist  China.  International  Affairs. 
Aug.  20,  19661 
NFLSV  CBAInMAN'S  LETTER  TO  MAO  TSE-Tt;KC 

Chairman  Mao  Tse-Iimg  recently  received 
a  letter  from  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  Chairman  of 
the  Presidium  ol  the  NFLSV  Central  Com- 
mittee, thanking  the  ClUnese  people  fur  their 
support  to  tlie  South  Vietnam  people  m 
their  struggle  against  US.  imperialist  ag- 
gression. At  the  same  Ume.  Ch.iirman  Liu 
Shao-chl.  NPC  Chairman  Chu  Te.  and  Pre- 
mier Chou  £n-lai  also  received  letters  from 
Comrade  Nguyen  Huu  Tho.  The  letters  were 
hand  delivered  to  Premier  Chou  En-lal  by 
Tr.»a  Van  Tiung.  head  o.  the  Ntl/SV  perma- 
nent delegation  to  China,  on  August  12. 

Tho   full    text  of   Chau-man  Nguyen  Huu 
Tiios  letter  to  Ciialrman  Mao  Tse-tung  reads: 
SotJTH  Vietnam, 

J-une  1, 1965. 
Chaikma.n     Mao     Tse-tunc     or     the     CCP 
Centrm,  Committee. 

De.\r  Chaisman:  On  behalf  of  the  South 
Vietnam  people  and  the  NFLSV,  and  in  my 
own  name,  I  would  like  to  extend  the  warrn- 
etit  and  nlghest  respect  to  you,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and 
the  Chinese  people.  The  South  Vietnam 
people  are  deeply  inspirctl  by  receiving  the 
full  and  valuable  sNinpathy  and  support  from 
the  Chinese  Communist  Pajty  aud  the  fra- 
ternal Chinese  people  In  their  patriotic  and 
Just  struggle  and  war  of  resistance  against 
tho  U.S.  Imperialist  aggressors  and  their 
Uckeys  and  for  national  independence. 

The  historic  statement  Issued  by  you  on 
August  2B.  1903,  on  the  South  Vietnam  ques- 
tion Is  of  great  significance  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  of  the  South  Vietnam  people. 
It  also  demonstrated  once  again  the  close, 
solid  militant  friendship  between  the  Chinese 
and  South  Vietnam  people,  and  has  strength- 
ened further  our  solid  strength  to  defeat  lOic 
U..S,  .aggressors. 

To  avoid  Its  Inevitable  defeat  In  South 
Vietnam,  U.S.  Imperialism  la  exerting  great 
efforts  to  intensify  lt«  war  of  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam,  has  dispatched  to 
South  Vietnam  tens  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
troops  and  some  troops  of  its  vassal  countries, 
and  has  continuously  extended  the  bandit 
war  to  North  Vietn,im.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  .spread  the  so-called  unconditional 
peace  talks  tricky  oITer,  attempting  to  de- 
ceive world  opinion  and  to  cover  up  Its  true 
aggireeslou  and  bellicose  nature.  However, 
tue  KPLSV  Central  Committee's  (ive-point 
statement  issued  on  March  22,  1965,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  South  Vietnam  people 
are  convinced  that  no  frantic  schemes,  no 
tricky  argument£.  and  no  modern  weapons 
and  troops  of  U.S.  Imperialism  and  Its  vas- 
sals  could   make    the    14    million    patriotic 
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South  Vietnam  people  submit  or  shake  their 
will  to  fight  and  win. 

With  the  wholehearted  sympathy  and 
thorough  support  of  the  great  850  million 
Chinese  people,  the  people  of  the  various 
socialist  countries,  and  all  the  peace-loving 
people  tllroughout  the  world,  our  pec-ple  in 
South  Vietnam  are  resolutely  taking  up  arms 
with  the  determination  to  fight  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood  In  driving  US  imperialism  out 
or  South  Vietnam,  liberating  South  Vietnam, 
and  unifying  the  fatherland  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  liberation  and  the 
defense  of  peace  in  southeast  Asia  and  the 
world. 

Our  people  In  South  Vietnam  exceedingly 
admire  the  Indomitable  revolutionary  spirit 
of  tJie  Chinese  people,  whom  we  follow  as 
an  example-  The  Chinese  people,  under  the 
brllliaut  banner  of  the  CCP  which  regards 
the  people  as  master,  have  victoriously 
carried  on  long-term  resistance  and.  with 
their  brilliant  example.  Inspired  all  the  op- 
pressed people  tliroughout  the  world  to  wage 
the  struggle  for  their  liberation. 

No»,  the  Chinese  people  are  building  a 
prosperous  and  strong  China  through  their 
laboring  efforts  and  lofty  spirit  on  self-reli- 
ance, and  making  an  important  contribution 
to  the  lofty  ctuses  of  re\oiutlon  of  the 
world's  people  and  of  world  peace. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  feel  a  great 
Joy  over  all  those  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  CCP  and  the  great  Chinese  people  and 
sincerely  convey  their  wishes  to  the  CCP  and 
the  Clilnese  people  under  your  wise  and  bril- 
liant leadership  for  stlU  more  brilliant  suc- 
cesses. 

I  wish  to  lake  this  opportunity  in  behalf 
of  the  peijple  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  NFLSV  In  expressing  my 
most  sincere  gratitude  to  you  and  wishing 
the  best  of  health 

NCI3TEW  Hcc  Tho. 
Cliai'^man  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  NFLSV. 


THE  LOWER  COLORADO  RHTR 

■  BASIN  WATER  PLAN 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  several  days  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Califoniia  citizens,  public  serv- 
ants of  my  Stale  in  various  fields,  have 
testified  before  the  House  Commit  tee  on 
Interiijf  and  Insular  Affairs  in  favor  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  water  plan.  The  whole 
southwest  area  is  in  dire  straits  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem  of  water  in  the 
future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  Record  at  this  point  the  state- 
ments by  the  attorney  general  of  Cali- 
fornia. Thomas  C.  Lynch;  Northcutt  Ely. 
special  coun.sel  for  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California,  and  six  Agency 
Committee  of  Cahfomia  Water  Users: 
and  the  joint  statement  of  W  S.  Gookin. 
I.  P.  Head,  W.  E.  Steiner.  D.  E.  Cole,  and 
W.  D.  Maughan:  the  Individual  state- 
ment of  D.  E.  Cole,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California:  and 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  seven-State 
consensus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stateuent  bt  Cautornu  Attorket  Generai. 
Thomas  c.  Lt.nch.  Appearing  at  the  Re- 
quest OP  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown. 
Before  the  House  CoMMrrrEE  on  Interior 

AND     iNSiJLAH     AjTAlRS.    WASHINGTON,    D.C.. 

August  24.  1865 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Thomaa  C. 
Lynch.  I  am  the  attorney  general  of  Cali- 
fornia.   I  have  the  honor  to  appear  not  only 


In  that  capacity,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  my  State,  Edmund  G.  Brown. 
He  wants  me  to  tell  you  that  he  would  be 
here  today  but  for  the  aftermath  of  the  last 
two  tragic  weeks  In  our  State.  He  wants  me 
to  tell  you  that  he  wholeheartedly  and  en- 
thusiastically supports  the  legislation  offered 
by  37  Representatives  In  Congress  and  by  Doth 
California  Senators. 

I  assure  you  that  a  California  consensus — 
as  close  to  unanimity  as  you  will  find  In  a 
State  of  nearly  20  million  people — supports 
the  Governor  In  that  position. 

That  position  is  urged  by  the  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  a  State  agency 
whose  members  are  nominated  by  the  public 
entitles  which  have  Colorado  River  water 
rights:  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  the  Department  of  Wa- 
ter and  Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
San  Diego  County  Water  Authority,  Impe- 
rial Irrigation  District,  Palo  Verde  In-Ipa- 
tioii  Di.'.trj't.  and  Coachella  Valley  County 
Water  District.  Each  of  these  public  agen- 
cies Bupporta  the  pending  bill. 

Likewise,  It  hiis  the  most  earnest  support 
of  our  sister  State — our  historic  water  an- 
tagonist with  whom  we  ore  now  In  agree- 
ment— Arizona.  It  has  the  support  of  Ne- 
vada, which  has  a  community  of  interest 
with  both  Arizona  and  California.  It  has 
the  support  In  principle  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, expressed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  hope  and  1  believe  that  this  legislation 
will  come  to  have  the  strong  support  of  other 
regions:  the  States  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  Western  States  outside  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  which  may  be  benefited. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  the  entire  Nation. 
The  most  Immediate  benefit  will  be  to  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  whose  problems 
produced  this  agreement  after  decades  of 
embittered  and  futile  combat.  Benefits,  less 
Immediate  but  fully  as  substantial,  will  Ipter 
accrue  to  areas  adjacent  to  the  Colorado 
Itiver  Ba.sin,  The  precedent  and  the  princi- 
ple mark  a  legal  and  political  breakthrough 
ae  Important  as  any  new  Bclentlflc  dlsco'/cry 
In  man's  fight  against  drought. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  on  Friday  that 
representatives  of  the  seven  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  had  agreed  on  basic  principles 
for  regional  legislation.  This  Is  good  news 
for  ilie  entire  Nation. 

The  seven-State  accord  is  a  second  great 
step  toward  making  regional  water  develop- 
ment a  reality.  This  accord  will  be  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  original  agreement  between 
Ari'A^na  and  California  which  established 
unity  among  the  Lower  Basin  States — Ari- 
zona. California,  and  Nevada — earlier  this 
year. 

Many  problems  remain,  but  they  will  also 
yield  to  the  constructive  spirit  with  which 
the  seven  States  have  approached  their  prob- 
lems. I  am  sure  this  committee  will  give 
thorough  attention  to  the  unresolved  prob- 
lems as  the  hearings  progcess.  I  should  like 
to  confine  myself  to  the  very  significant  sub- 
jects on  which  there  now  appears  to  be  a 
meeting  of  the  minds. 

The  lower  basin  agreement  which  has 
united  Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada  Is.  as 
I  am  stirc  everyone  in  this  room  fully  realizes, 
an  astonishing  development.  It  came  about 
when  men  of  good  will  from  all  over  the 
Colorado  River  basin  became  fully  aware 
that  the  interests  of  our  region  can  be  served 
only  by  agreement  and  not  by  combat.  We 
shall  all  face  a  contuiuing  struggle  and 
problems  far  more  serious  than  anyone  could 
have  realized  in  1952  when  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia squared  off  against  each  other  for  the 
fourth  time  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Now, 
our  struggle  Is  against  nature.  It  Is  a  strug- 
gle we  can  win  if  we  are  all  together;  which 
we  shall  .surely  lose  If  we  are  divided. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  watching  the  agree- 
ment happen.  I  shall  tell  you  about  it  in 
some  detail,  because  the  tlnie  has  come  for 


further  agreement — this  time  m  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  look  to  this  com- 
mittee to  fashion  a  final  agreement  which 
will  serve  the  West  and  set  a  pattern  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  which  Is  reaching  the 
limits  of  available  water,  and  which  must 
eventually  turn  to  regional  planning  as  the 
basis  of  regional  accomplishment. 

I  became  attorney  general  of  California 
at  the  beginning  of  September  1964  The 
constitution  of  California  Imposed  on  me  the 
responsibility  of  representing  California  in 
interstate  litigation.  I  was  told  by  tome 
that  the  problems  of  the  Colorado  River  were 
Insoluble.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had 
entered  a  decree  in  Arizona  v.  California  the 
preceding  March.  The  decree  had  not  set- 
tled the  problems  of  the  Colorado.  It  had 
only  framed  some  of  the  issues  for  renewed 
conibat.  I  made  It  my  first  business  to  study 
the  Colorado  problem  intensively.  I  have 
continued  to  do  so.  I  discovered  that  these 
reports  were  in  substance  correct.  Wmston 
Churchill  once  described  Russja  m  "a  riddle 
wrapped  In  a  mystery  inside  aii  enigma."  He 
might  well  have  been  speaking  of  the 
Colorado. 

The  decree  concluded  one  of  the  greatest 
trials  in  history.  The  purpose  of  the  suit 
was  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  the  question  posed 
in  1952  by  the  State  ol  Arizona:  Is  there 
water  to  supply  the  Central  Arizona  project? 

The  decree  failed  to  answer  that  question. 
Instead.  It  answered  two  others:  First,  how  Is 
7.5  million  acre-feet  per  year  of  consumptive 
use  from  the  main  river  to  be  divided  among 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada?  It  Is  to  be 
divided  2  8  million  to  Arizona,  44  million  to 
California,  300.000  acre-feet  to  Nevada. 

Second,  how  Is  woter  In  excess  of  7.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  to  be  divided  among  them?  It 
is  to  tie  divided  equally  between  Arizona  and 
California,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  by  contract  give  4  percent  ol 
the  excess  to  Nevada,  coming  out  of  Arizona's 
50  percent. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt.  I  repeat  what 
my  predecessor  said.  "We  accept  those  deci- 
sions. We  do  not  ask  Congress  to  change 
the  Court's  decree." 

Unfortunately,  these  omit  the  major  ques- 
tion which  requires  an  answer;  How  Is  less 
than  7.5  million  acre-feet  to  be  divided? 
Engineering  opinion  was  unanimous  that  ul- 
timately there  would  be  no  excess  over  7.5 
million  acre-Ieet  for  the  three  States.  In 
time,  there  will  be  less  than  7.5  million  acre- 
feet.  But  the  court  expressly  refused  to  de- 
cide how  a  supply  of  less  than  7  5  million 
acre-feet  would  be  divided.  The  court  lef 
that  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior  or  the  Congress. 

There  are  two  limitations  on  the  Secre- 
tary's power:  (1)  "Prerent  perfected  rights' 
mu.st  be  given  interstate  priority  by  the  Sec- 
retary before  he  allocates  the  remaining  wa- 
ter among  the  States.  (2)  The  court  will  re- 
view the  Secretary's  exercise  ol  discretion. 
However,  the  quantities  of  "present  perfect- 
ed rights"— those  exercised  by  use  prior  to 
1929  when  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
became  effective  and  all  Federal  rights  exist- 
ing on  that  date — are  left  to  future  agree- 
ment or  litigation.  The  standards  by  which 
secretarial  discretion  Is  to  be  controlled  are 
otherwise  unspecified. 

Aa  an  alternative  to  a  secretarial  alloca- 
tion. Congress  can  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing for  allocation  of  shortages  If  the  main 
river  supplies  less  than  7  5  miUlon  acre-feet 

The  court  left  unanswered  the  question 
Arizona  had  in  effect  .asked  the  Supreme 
Court;  "Is  there  water  for  the  Central  Ari- 
zona project?" 

It  left  imanswered  the  question  we  in 
California  face:  "Is  there  to  be  a  d',BaatrouE 
exception  to  the  historic  rule  of  law  through- 
out the  We.=.t  that  water  Is  never  taken  frtjci 
existing  prcjects  to  supply  new  projects  to 
be  buiit  in  the  future?"  We  thought  there 
could  be  only  one  answer 
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ITiere  was  no  powlblUty  whatever  that 
Arlzonii  could  be  expected  tu  yield  that 
>vhich  Arizona  U;id  saiight  for  a  geueratlun. 
and  for  which  her  need  Is  increasingly  great: 
the  Ceutrtil  Arizona  pioject. 

Tnero  wns  no  ptj&SiOliily  whatever  that 
CdliXornia  would  yleid  wriler  used  by  ner 
projects  In  order  to  build  the  Central  Ari- 
zona project,  except  as  a  decree  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  so  determined.  The 
Supreme  tourt  had  expressly  and  unani- 
mously rejected  the  Special  Muster's  recom- 
menuation  that  proration  of  shortages  with- 
in Uie  7-5  inlliii.n  acre-feet  should  be  im- 
poseJ  on  the  States.  We  demanded,  as  we 
had  to.  protection  of  ex;sting  projects.  The 
Arizona  Legislature  twice  sought  the  same 
protection  for  Arizona's  existing  projects. 

Secret.iry  Udall  hud  suggested  in  two  suc- 
cessive regional  plans  a  way  to  avoid  the 
hard  question  to  which  the  answer  appc^ired 
iio  ruinous  to  Arizona  or  California.,  Our 
entire  region  is  indebted'  to  his  inspiration, 
stimulated  I  am  sure  by  the  dreadful  re- 
sponsibility the  Court  hud  thrust  on  him  to 
destroy  either  tiie  hopes  of  Anzona  or  the 
existing  projects  of  CiUifornia. 

The  reaoiirce  of  the  Colorado  is  water. 
Water  generates  power.  Power  generates 
money.  And  through  money  ttie  water  sup- 
ply c^n  be  made  to  replenish  Itself.  Imports 
of  water  can  avoid  shortages  In  the'  7.5 
million  acre-Xoot  quantity.  Water  users  In 
both  States  would  be  made  whole  to  the 
extent  of  the  decreed  allocations  oXit  of  that 
7.3  million  acre-feet. 

The  two  Pacific  Southwest  water  plans 
could  not,  however,  overcome  the  handicap 
of  lack  of  lime.  Arizona's  need  for  a  Central 
Arizona  project  was  Immediate  and  urgent. 
Investigations,  cnglneoring.  and  economic 
studies  were  necessary  for  a  project  to  im- 
port water  to  replace  Colorado  River  water 
exported  to  central  .Arizona.  All  three  take 
substiintial  time,  even  on  a  crash  basis.  My 
State  resisted — It  had  to  resist — a  Central 
Arizona  project  which  would  deplete  the 
water  available  to  California  projects  so  long 
as  replacement  of  that  water  was  only  a 
hope  or  a  promise. 

After  several  months  of  sttidy,  I  attended 
my  first  public  meeting  devoted  to  this  un- 
happy dilemma.  It  was  called  in  December 
by  the  Southern  California  Water  Confer- 
ence. Representatives  from  all  over  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  were  present. 

There  was  a  serious — even  grimly  somber 
mood — of  men  patiently  willing  to  state  and 
restate  without  rancor  their  deeply  held  po- 
sitions. Theirs  w.is  a  firm  determination 
not  to  compromise  or  suggest  compromise  In 
matters  essential  to  survival. 

Calilornlans  protested  they  did  not  insitt 
upon  4.4  million  acre-feet  from  the  Colorado 
and  also  water  from  some  alternative  source. 
But  they  could  not  yield  that  4.4  million 
until  the  alternative  source  had  been 
achieved.    That  would  take  time. 

Calif ornlans  also  recognized  Arizona's  need. 
They  did  not  want  to  insist  that  Arizona's 
overdrawn  groundwater  basins  continue  to 
be  pumped  without  respite  until  a  great 
regional  plan  to  replace  the  central  Arizona 
project  supply  could  be  readied  for  adoption 
as  a  whole.  But  they  were  determined  to  de- 
fend  California's   4.4  mlUloD   acre-feet. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference,  this  ques- 
tion emerged: 

Is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  shortage  in 
the  Colorado  River  supply  and  provide  for 
priority  of  existing  proJect.s  until  an  Im- 
port of  water  to  make  up  that  shortage  has 
actually  been  achieved? 

Next  day.  Secretary  Udall  came  to  Lob 
Angeles.  While  the  California  group  was 
waiting  to  meet  with  him,  the  question  was 
put  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Colorado 
River  board.  He  estimated  the  probable  ul- 
timate shortage  at  2.5  million  acre-feet. 

That  consLsts  of  1.5  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually  which    the   Mexican   Treaty   assures 


to  Mexico,  and  about  1  million  acre-feet  of 
annual  channel  and  reservoir  losses  between 
Lee  Ferry^where  the  lower  basin  >eglns — 
and  Uie  Mexican  boundary.  You  can  see  that 
unless  2.5  millioii  acre-feet  Is  imported,  the 
7.5  miiiiun  acre-leet  anuuiii  average — which 
article  IHid)  of  the  Cuiurado  River  com- 
pact requites  to  be  delivered  at  Lee  Perry — 
will  provide  only  5  million  acre-feet  of  con- 
sumptive use. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  assitre  protection 
for  existing  projects  until  .-it  least  2.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  was  imported  into  the  main 
river? 

Stewart  Udall  gave  a  cautiously  afflrmatlve 
reply.  This  inspired  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  legislation  before  you. 

In  the  first  week  In  February,  Senator 
KtJCHi^L  ollered  3.  1019  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Counterparts  were  ollered  in  the  House,  and 
Senator  IIavden  has  said  that  ho  will  press 
for  prompt  passage  in  the  Senate  if  one  of 
these  counterparts  is  pai^aed  by  the  House. 

I  shall  not  try  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
bill.  I  shall  point  out  only  how  it  answers 
the  hardest  questions. 

First.  It  gives  the  same  protection  to  ex- 
isting projects  of  all  three  states,  Arizona, 
California,  and  Nevada,  except  that  Cali- 
fornia is  limited  In  that  protection  to  4.4 
million  acre-feet.  If  there  is  less  than  7.5 
million  acre-feet,  shortage  win  be  borne  by 
the  Central  Arizona  project  before  existing 
projects  are  forced  to  cut  back.  The  4.4 
limitation  on  California  exists  because  only 
California's  existing  projects  use  more  than 
the  quantity  decreed  out  of  the  first  7.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  available  each  year  from  the 
nver. 

You  would  suppose  that  this  waa  not  a 
matter  of  consequence  to  Arizona  projects, 
since  Arizona's  uses  plus  Central  Arizona 
project  use  will  be  substantially  less  than 
Arizona's  2.8  million  acre-feet.  In  fact,  the 
problem  ".vas  of  uuiversal  concern.  As  I  have 
said.  Arizona's  Legislature  has  twice  sought 
protection  for  Arizona's  present  projects 
against  demands  of  the  Central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. Tills  bill  makes  that  principle  applicable 
to  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  to  all  three 
States. 

»  Second,  the  bill  makes  It  unnecessary  to 
provide  an  answer  to  the  truly  unknown  and 
unknowable  "ultimate  water  supply"  avail- 
able from  the  Colorodo.  That  requires  study 
of  hydrology  and  law.  The  law  Is  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact  which  only  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  end  of  another  10  yeiu-s  of 
litigation  may  definitively  construe.  We 
must  avoid  that  path.  This  bill  requires  an 
answer  only  to  the  easy  question.  How  much 
water  is  probably  available  to  the  lower  basin 
•until  Imports  from  other  regions  become 
available?  That  question,  I  am  assured,  can 
be  answered:  Enough  to  Justify  the  Central 
Arizona  project  for  Immediate  authorization 
and  construction  on  these  conditions.  That, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  the  subject  of  engineering 
testimony  and  evidence  before  you. 

Third,  the  bill  makes  it  unnecessary  to  face 
the  crudest  dilemma  ever  Imposed  by  man 
or  nature  on  a  great  region:  Either  to  go  on 
letting  temporarily  unused  upper  basin  water 
flow  down  the  river,  unused,  to  the  Gulf  of 
California;  or  put  It  to  use  with  projects 
which  must  be  abandoned  when  the  upper 
basin  requires  that  presently  unused  water 
to  which  it  has  a  guaranteed  right  by  com- 
pact. This  bill  uses  that  wasted  water  for 
Its  best  purpose — a  temporary  resource  to  be 
replaced  by  Imports. 

Fourth,  this  bill  gives  every  State  and 
every  region  a  continuing  Incentive  to  make 
the  reglonj^l  plan  work.  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia both  need  far  more  water  than  they 
can  expect  from  their  shares  of  7.5  million 
acre-feet.  This  bill  gives  both  States  an 
equal  Interest  In  the  excess  above  7.5  million 
acre-feet  which  must  be  provided.  It  gives 
the  maidmum  assurance  now  possible  that  a 
choice  between  an  empty  Lake  Powell  In  the 


upper  basin  or  an  empty  Lake  Mead  In  the 
lower  basin  need  never  be  made. 

I  will  conclude  by  telling  you  that  there 
Is  still  some  controversy  about  the  bill  In 
CdiUoruta.  Ho'*ever,  it  is  a  happy  kind  of 
controversy.  Who  is  entitled  to  the  most 
credit  for  launching  the  agreement? 

Like  victory  of  any  kind,  this  plan  has— I 
should  say  it  lias  nceiii;d — many  fathers.  We 
are  still,  I  think.  In  the  negotiating  stages. 
I  hope  that  the  members  of  tins  committee 
who  are  not  from  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  .States  will  promptly  eater  their  claims 
to  joint  paternity.    We  need  your  support. 

I  would  pay  tribute  to  the  three  men  who 
have  done  more  than  any  others  to  further 
this  concept  of  regional  planning.  The  first 
Is  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  olfercd  two  regional  plans  which  con- 
tained basic  principles  of  the  bills  before  you. 

The  eeco:id  Is  Governor  Blown.  First,  in 
launchlKg  Uie  California  water  plan  as  the 
first  major  business  of  his  administration, 
he  demonstrated  to  the  Nation  that  regional 
anitno'iities  cun  be  reconciled  to  the  benefit 
of  mutually  hostile  aniagunists.  Second,  he 
dofeuded  Secretary  Udall's  plan  when  Ari- 
zona and  Caliiornla  would  otherwise  have 
killed  the  concept  with  renewal  of  ancient 
hostility. 

The  third  is  Senator  Kuchel.  He  h.Ts 
provided  leadersiiip  wlilch  has  put  regional 
water  problems  ahead  of  paity  politics,  ahead 
of  Inttrstate  hostilities,  and  aliead  of  per- 
sonal advantage.  His  bill  Is  S.  1019  in  the 
Senate.  The  37  House  bills  we  heard  first.  In 
this  committee,  because  this  appears  to  be 
the  best  and  quickest  way  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mine  is  a  rare  privilege.  To  travel  to 
Washington  as  attorney  general  of  California 
and  to  urge  approval  an  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  of  a  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect, with  the  assurance  that  I  will  be  well 
received  when  I  return  to  California.  I  think 
you  will  want  to  share  with  me  the  sense 
of  great  accomplishment  that  has  come  to 
all  of  us  who  have  helped  fashion  the  pres- 
ent agreement. 

Statement  op  NORrnctrrT  Ely.  Special  CotiN- 
sEL.  Colorado  RrvEit  Board  of  Cm-itctiku, 
AND  Si;<  AcENCv  Committees  or  California 
Water  Users  Before  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  SuscoMMrrrEE  op  the  Hoose 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Interior  and  Insthah  Af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.C,  Aocust  27.  1985 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Northcutt  Ely.    I  am  a 
lawyer,  a   member  of  Ely.  Duncan  &  Ben- 
nett. Washington,  D.C. 

Last  week  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before 
you,  accompanying  Attorney  General  Thomas 
Lynch  of  California,  In  my  capacity  as  spe- 
cial assistant  attorney  generiU  In  charge  of 
the  case  of  ;1ri;o7ia  v.  CttUfomia.  I  shall 
therefore  not  repeat  the  analysis  of  that  case 
given  you  by  Attorney  General  Lynch,  nor 
the  historical  background  and  statement  of 
the  Issues  which  .senator  Kuchel  gave  you 
on  the  opening  day. 

I  appear  before  you  today  as  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Colorado  River  Board  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  six  California  agencies  that  have 
rights  to  Colorado  River  water;  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  San 
Diego  County  Water  Authority,  which  ars 
Included  within  Metropolitan;  Imperial  Ir- 
rigation District;  Coachella  Valley  Coimty 
Water  District;  and  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District. 

Dallas  E.  Cole,  chief  engineer  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Board,  has  prepared  an  excellent 
statement  for  you.  describing  these  six  agen-  . 
cies  and  their  relationship  to  the  economy  of 
California.  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  with  my 
own. 

These  California  agencies  receive  water 
through  three  great  projects:  The  Colorado 
River  aqueduct  serves  Metropolitan  and  Its 
constituent  agencies,  wlilch  encompass  the 
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major  portion  of  the  southern  California 
coastal  basin.  The  All-American  Canal  and 
Imperial  Dam,  lis  diversion  structure,  serve 
both  Imperial  Irrigation  District  and 
Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District,  lo- 
cated In  the  Salton  Sink  In  the  southeast 
comer  of  California.  The  All-American 
Cnnal  also  serves  the  portion  of  the  Yuma 
project  In  California.  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District,  located  tilon?  the  Colorado  around 
BIythe.  diverts  its  ColnrRdo  Piver  writer  by 
U?P  of  Its  Palo  Verde  Diversion  Dam.  In  ad- 
dition to  there  projects,  there  are  also  cer- 
tain other  rights  to  Colorado  River  water  In 
C.ilifornla;  small  Federal  rights  fprlmarlly 
Indian  reservations)  and  minor  rights  of  In- 
divldunls.  Including  'riparians,  Independent 
of  the  organized  districts. 

r,    THF:    riVF    FFATtlRES    OF   THE    PENDING    BILLS 

The  bills  before  you — of  which  HJt  4G71 
is  a  ''ountern:'.rt — embody  a  compromlpe  be- 
tween tho  water  iisfrs  of  Callfornlp  whom  I 
represent  here  tod'^y  and  the  soonsors  of 
the  Centr*;l  Arizona  Project  In  Arizona. 

The  bill  h"5  live  mHTl  features— one  of 
ptrmnrv  concern  to  Arlzora.  on»»  of  primary 
concern  to  Cnllforrla.  two  whl*?!!  pffTt  f^ll 
s«vi»n  .StotPK  of  the  bristn,  pnd  on»  which  prl- 
m-irlly  tiirect*  t'-'e  States  from  which  water 
mlpht  be  Imported  Into  the  Colorr'do.  Crll- 
fornla  Is  one  of  these. 

The  feature  of  overriding  Importance  to 
.Arizona  is  authorization  of  construction  of 
the  Central  Arlzora  Project,  whlrh  apperirs 
In  sections  302  and  303  of  the  bill.  Section 
302  describes  the  main  stre:im  roFervolr  unit, 
ron^lstinf  of  Bridie  aid  M.'>rb'G  C->nyon 
Dams  and  powprplnnts.  wht^e  sction  303  an- 
thorizes  the  central  Arizona  nqupduct  unit. 
Arizona  has  mnde  her  case  In  support  of  the 
aqueduct  and  made  It  well.  I  shall  not  re- 
peat It. 

A  feature  of  prlmarj'  concern  to  California 
water  user=  nppears  In  section  304(n)  and 
(bl.  p,  7.  lino  m.  This  In  protrrtlon  of  the 
existing  USPS   of   Caltfornln   projects   up   to 

4.4  million  arre-fpet  per  annum  as  against 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  until   at  least 

2.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  Is  Imported  Into 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  below  Lee 
Perry  from  sources  outside  the  natural  drain- 
age basin  of  the  Colorado  River.  Attorney 
Genernl  Lynch  of  California,  who,  as  m'jch 
as  »ny  other  man.  helped  to  develop  this 
compromise,  spelled  out  thp  basl.'S  for  this 
provision  In  his  statement.  In  addition  to 
protecting  California's  projects  up  to  4.4 
million  acre-feet,  section  304  also  protects 
existing  uses  In  Arizona  aroiind  the  Yuma 
area  and  existing  uses  la  Nevada,  primarily 
in  Clark  County. 

A  third  ma 'or  feature,  one  which  concerns 
all  setfen  States  In  the  basin.  Is  title  II. 
This  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  InvestlRate 
the  water  requirements  of  both  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Basins  of  the  Color.'^do  River  to 
.year  202n,  and  the  sources  from  which  the 
deficiencies  might  be  supplied.  I  will  return 
later  to  the  conditions  placed  upon  him  In 
this  Investigation  for  the  protection  of  States 
of  origin  of  Imported  water. 

The  foiirth  major  feature,  one  which  con- 
cerns all  seven  basin  States,  Is  title  IV.  This 
creates  a  basin  account.  Into  w.hlch  reve- 
nues from  Marble  Canyon  and  Bridge  Can- 
yon powerplants  arc  to  be  paid,  along  with 
revenues  from  Hoover,  D.avls.  and  Parker 
Dams,  after  payout  of  these  structures,  to 
finance  Importation  worte  as  well  as  help 
p:iy  out  the  cost  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project.  Of  these  the  principal  revenue  pro- 
ducer Is  Bridge  Canyon. 

The  fifth  major  feoture,  one  which  affects 
the  potential  States  of  orlcin  of  Imported 
water.  Is  of  particular  concern  to  California 
as  a  possible  Stote  of  origin,  as  well  as  to 
the  States  dcp»ndent  on  the  Columbia  River 
system.  Tills  Is  so  In  view  of  the  Eecre- 
tr.ry'B  statement  during  these  hearings  that 
the   two   major   efrcam   systems   which   he 


would  Investigate  are  northern  California 
rivers  and  the  Columbia  downstream  from 
its  lowest  dam. 

California,  as  a  potential  State  of  origin, 
has  pioneered  In  protection  of  area  of  ori- 
gin law.  It  Is  a  pillar  of  our  State  water 
plan  which  has  successfully  reconciled  re- 
gional differences  as  sharp  as  any  which 
exist  In  the  West.  We  are  gratified  by  the 
direction  In  section  20I(al(2).  page  3,  line 
19,  that  In  making  his  Investigations: 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  provision  for 
adequate  and  equitable  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  States  and  areas  of  origin. 
Including  assistance  from  the  development 
fund  established  by  title  IV  of  this  Act,  to 
the  end  that  water  supplies  may  be  available 
for  use  therein  adequate  to  satisfy  their 
ultimate  requirements  at  prices  to  users  not 
ndvprsely  plTecrcd  by  the  exportation  of  water 
to  the  Colorado  Ri'-er  system." 

C-iUfornla  Is  pleased  also  by  the  direction 
In  ."section  201(b),  page  4.  line  18: 

"The  Secretary  shall,  after  submission  of 
his  reports  thereon  to  the  affected  States  In 
accordance  with  section  1  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  194*.  recommend  to  the  President 
and  the  Conpr^'.'is  an  Initial  group  of  proj- 
ects anti  programs  for  authorization  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  (4),  and  (5)  of 
anbsccllon  (a)  and  shall  submit  feasibility 
reports  on  such  projects  and  pro^oms.  •  •  •  •• 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1044  gives  the 
affected  States  a  right  to  see  and  comment 
upon  the  proposed  plans,  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  forward  these  comments  to 
Congress  along  with  his  project  report. 

California,  as  a  potential  State  of  origin, 
also  welcomes  the  provisions  of  section 
601(a)(2),  page  24,  line  14,  directing  the 
creation  of  a  Federal-State  regional  planning 
commission,  to  Include  not  only  members 
from  the  five  Lower  Basin  States  ( they  would 
thus  have  for  the  first  time  a  commission 
comparable  to  the  Upper  Basin  Compact 
Commission  I .  but  also  a  member  from  every 
affected  State.  This  would  Include  the 
States  of  origin. 

We  were  particularly  careful.  In  the  section 
which  would  terminate  the  priority  protec- 
tion of  existing  projects  as  against  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  to  write  It  In  terms 
which.  In  our  opinion,  fully  protect  Cali- 
fornia as  a  potential  State  of  origin,  as  well 
as  the  other  possible  States  of  origin.  It 
reads : 

"(b)  The  limitation  stated  In  paragraph 
(a)  shall  ce.^se  whenever  the  President  shall 
proclaim  that  works  have  been  completed 
and  are  In  operation,  capable  In  his  Judg- 
ment of  delivering  annually  not  less  than 
2.600  minion  acrc-fcet  of  water  Into  the 
mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River  below  Lee 
Ferry,  from  sources  outside  the  natural 
drainage  area  of  the  Colorado  River  system; 
and  that  such  sources  are  adequate.  In  the 
President's  Judgment,  to  supply  such  quan- 
tities without  adverse  effect  upon  the  satis- 
faction of  the  foreseeable  water  requirements 
of  any  State  from  which  such  water  Is  Im- 
ported Into  the  Colorado  River  system." 

My  statement  today  will  deal  primarily 
with  the  changes  in  the  bill  suggested  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Upper  Basin  States,  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  during 
these  hearings.  I  will  tell  you  which  of 
these  changes  In  my  opinion  are  Improve- 
ments, whlcli  ones  seem  to  be  acceptable, 
and  which  ones  require  further  negotiation. 
Before  I  do.  however,  I  would  first  like  to 
discuss  the  seven-State  consensus  that  was 
reached  here  last  week. 

II.   the   SEVEN-STATE   "CONSENSTTS" 

Congressman  Udall  and  others  have  re- 
ported to  the  committee  th^  consensus 
reached  last  week  by  a  group  of  representa- 
tives from  the  seven  Colorado  River  Ba.";ln 
States.  We  participated  in  the  discussions 
that  led  to  this  consensus,  and  we  are  In 


accord  with  it.  It  Is  an  Importsat.  docu- 
ment.   For  emphasis.  I  quote  Its  fOQi: paints: 

"Tills  consensus,  without  aSectlns  the 
accord  heretofore  arrived  at  among  the 
Lower  Basin  States,  as  set  forth  In  H.R.  4671. 
sath  Congress,  expresses  certain  principles 
with  respect  to  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
requirements  of  each  basin  as  against  the 
other.    These  principles  are: 

"1.  The  upper  basin's  right  to  the  use 
of  water  of  the  Colorado  River,  pursuant  to 
the  Colorado  River  Compact,  shall  not  be 
Jeopardized  by  the  temporary  u?e  of  unused 
upper  basin  w^ater  by  any  lower  basin 
projects. 

'  3.  The  Importation  of  substantial  quan- 
tities of  water  Into  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Is  essential  to  the  adequate  development  of 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  B:i«lns. 
It  is  recognized  that  this  Importation  must 
be  accompU.shed  under  terms  which  are  fair 
to  the  areas  of  origin  of  the  water  so  Im- 
ported. The  pending  legislation  should 
Authorize  the  .Secretary  to  construct  Impor- 
tation works  which  will  deliver  not  less  than 
2  500.000  acre-feet  annually,  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  of  the  Secretary's  finding  of 
fe^-sibllity. 

"3.  Such  hnportatlon  works  should  be 
planned  andNiullt  so  as  to  make  the  Im- 
ported water  available.  If  pcsslble.  not  later 
than  l^HO.  Water  supply  prospects  on  the 
Colorado  River,  based  in  part  upon  the 
temporary  use  of  water  allocated  to  the 
upper  b.isln.  appear  adequate  to  furnish  a 
full  supply  to  the  central  Arizona  project 
accompanied  by  the  safeguards  for  existing 
projects  agreed  to  by  Arizona  and  California, 
until  some  time  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  present  century.  Thereafter,  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  supply  would  diminish 
unless  supplemented  by  Importation. 

"4.  .Satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  treaty  bur- 
den should  be  the  first  priority  to  be  served 
by  the  Imported  water.  The  costs  of  Im- 
portation allocable  to  the  satlstacilon  of 
that  burden,  which  Is  a  national  obligation, 
should  be  nonreimbursable." 

We  are  prepared  to  sit  down  Immediately 
with  representatives  of  the  other  six  States 
and  draft  amendments  to  H.R.  4671  to  carry 
out  those  principles.  I  will  return  In  s 
moment  to  the  amendments  that  the  upper 
States  submitted  to  the  committee  this 
morning. 

m,   BTIDCrT   BUREAU   RECOM MCNOATIONS 

Tile  Budget  Bureau  has  approved  the  bill 
In  principle,  with  these  four  reservations  (all 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ) . 

First.  The  Budget  Bureau  recommends 
against  present  authorlzitlon  of  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam  and  powerplant,  suggesting  that 
the  dam's  effects  on  scenic  values  and  its 
need  as  pan  of  the  overall  regional  project  be 
studied  further  by  a  commission^  The  Cali- 
fornia water  ui;er«  believe  that  Bridge  Can- 
yon Dam  should  be  authorized  now.  Com- 
^  mlssloner  Domlny's  testimony  shows  that  tiie 
reservoir  will  not  li.irm  scenic  values,  but 
to  the  contrary,  would  make  accessible  to 
millions  of  ordinary  ylsltors  the  Incompa- 
rable beauty  heretofore  restricted  to  a  few 
hundred  people  with  time  and  money  enouch 
to  "run  the  river"  in  special  boats.  And  the 
Comml.wloner  has  testified  that  in  75  years, 
the  Bridge  Canyon  powerplant  would  put 
about  91  bllUon  Into  the  development  fund 
to  help  finance  Import,  projects.  TJils  com- 
mittee Is  quite  competent  to  resolve  the  Is- 
sues without  the  aid  of  a  commi.sslon.  We 
would  prefer  to  face  up  to  this  Issue  right 
now  and  have  it  decided. 

Second.  The  Budget  Bureau  recopnizes 
that  the  Mexlc.n  treaty  burden  Is  a  national 
obligation  which  should  be  nonrcimbursiible. 
It  equates  th's  burden  with  the  quantity 
which  mnst  be  delivered  at  the  boundary, 
1.5  million  acrp-f'»et  Rnniully.  The  burden 
Is  greater  than  that,  because  the  delivery 
of  the  Mexican  treaty  water  also  requires 
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-.'T'-'  rata  share  of  evaporation  losses  In  con- 
•  ing  that  water  downstream  through  the 
ri.rt-  channel  and  reservoirs  to  the  delivery 
point  at  the  boundary,  and  unavoidable  reg- 
ulatory losses.  David  Dam.  for  example.  Is 
a  treaty  structure. 

The  nonreimbursable  treaty  allocation 
should  be  rel.ited  to  the  lull  treaty  burden, 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  Ju»t 
1.300,000  acre-feet. 

Third.  The  Budget  Bureau  c>bjects  to  the 
principle  of  guaxautee.ng  Colorado  River 
prices  for  the  imported  'A-ater  required  tj 
firm  up  a  supply  of  7  5  mUUon  acre-ftct  fcr 
the  lower  basin,  even  though  the  gijaxantee 
is  limited  to  t.le  jvailibility  of  fundfl  In  the 
basin  account.  It  believes  that  If  the  costs 
allociible  to  the  Mexican  treaty  are  made 
nonreimbursable,  this  will  ha-.e  the  hj-me 
effect,  at  ItasL  for  a  protracted  period  of 
tlnie.  I  would  recommend  that  we  concede 
this  point,  repeating  here  tiiat  the  burden 
properly  alJo»:able  to  the  treaty  is  greater 
than  1.5  million  acre-feet. 

Fourth.  The  Budget  Bureau  recommenUa 
that  any  study  of  lmport,^tlon  worlLs  be  un- 
deruiken  by  a  National  Water  CjmmlEsion 
AS  p.irt  of  a  full-scaje  study  of  trie  entire  Na- 
tion's wat«r  problems,  instead  of  by  the 
Secretary.  We  think  this  proposal  should 
be  reconsidered. 

Time  Is  of  the  et>s«nce.  The  Colorado 
Rlver'a  problems  have  alreiidy  l>een  thor- 
oughly studied  by  the  Sccreury  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  responsibility  for  the  Colorado 
should  remain  in  that  dep-irtment.  where 
the  Congress  has  placed  It.  It  would  be  a 
mijtalte  to  submerge^the  immediate,  critical 
problems  of  the  southwest  in  the  brCFader 
problems  of  the  entlri;  Nstion.  New  Yurli 
City  should  not  wait  on  the  Colorado,  and 
the  Colorado  should  not  wait  on  Lalte  Erie. 

rv.    CPPE!!    BASm     AMENDMENTS 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Compact  Com- 
mission and  the  Colorado  Water  Conserva- 
tion Board  have  proposed  tod.iy  a  number 
of  specific  amendments  to  H  R.  4671.  some  of 
them  enctimpafsed  by  the  principles  In  the 
seven-State  c^^n-^prisus.  some  going  beyond 
them.  They  Iclndly  gtive  tis  advance  copies. 
In  my  view,  all  of  the  upper  basin  proposals 
are  proper  subjects  for  negotiation,  although 
feme  of  the  langu.ige  presently  proposed  Is 
not  aoceptp.ble.  They  deal  with  seven  sub- 
jects, as  follows: 

Conditional  authorization  for  Importation 
works;  The  proposal  Is  that  this  act  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  construct  worlts  to  im- 
port a, 5  million  acre-feet  annually  into  the 
Colorado,  on  condition  that  he  finds  that 
such  a  project  h.ia  a  favorable  bencat-cost 
ratio,  and  tlie  President  approves  his  find- 
ings. This  has  boon  objected  to  by  a  number 
of  committee  members  as  a  blank  checlc  talc- 
ing the  decision  out  of  the  bands  of  Congress 
and  of  the  alTected  States.  Including  the 
States  of  origin. 

I  suggest  a  compromise.  Section  9(ai  of 
the  reclamation  project  of  1939  gave  the 
Secretory  this  authority  (as  did  the  1902 
Reclamation  Act* .  But  the  authority  Is  con- 
iitioned  on  a  finding,  among  others,  that 
the  project's  revenues  will  repay  the  reim- 
bursable allocations  of  the  Government's 
investment,  not  merely  that  it  has  a  favor- 
able benefit  cost  ratio.  The  Grand  Coulee 
project  in  the  State  of  Washington  was  first 
authorized  in  this  wny.  by  the  Secretary,  in 
a  feasibility  finding  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, later  by  act  of  Congress.  Davis  Dam. 
the  Salt  River  project,  and  many  others  were 
authorized  by  feasibility  findings.  But  In 
1944.  In  section  Kci  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.  Congress  amended  this  author- 
ity by  requiring  the  Secretary  to  submit  his 
proposal  to  each  affected  State  for  comment, 
requiring  him  to  forward  the  State's  com" 
ments  along  with  his  report  to  Congress,  and 
directing  that  if  the  Governor  of  any  af- 
fected  State   disapproved   the  proposal,   the 


projects  sliould  only  be  built  if  thereafter 
authorized  by  Congress  This  seems  a  fair 
solution  here  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
a  further  condition  requiring  the  Secretary. 
even  if  no  State  objected,  to  submit  his  pro- 
posal to  this  Committee  and  its  counterpart 
in  the  Senate,  to  remain  under  submission 
for  a  specified  period  subject  to  disapproval 
by  either  committee.  This  Is  the  pattern  of 
the  Reorganization  Act.  followed  by  several 
others. 

Allocation  of  imported  water:  The  Upper 
Basin  States  propose  that  imports  be  subject 
to  the  following  priorities : 

1.  A  arst  priority  to  satisfy  the  Mexican 
treaty  burden.     This  Is  quite  proper. 

2.  A  second  priority  to  firm  up  the  annual 
main  stream  supply  for  Arizona.  California, 
and  Nevada  to  the  7.6  million  acre-feet  of 
main  stream  water  which  Congress  thought 
It  was  dividing  among  those  three  States  In 
1928.  HR,  4671  is  designed  to  do  this,  and 
we  welcome  the  upper  basin's  concurrence, 
if  this  is  what  it  means.  But  Governor 
Love's  statement  reads  as  tliough  this  7.5 
million,  to  be  firmed  up.  includes  Arizona's 
uses  on  the  tributaries,  leaving  us  only  S.5 
million  on  tlie  main  stream.  The  three 
States  are  already  using  more  than  5  6  mil- 
lion acre-feet  frora  the  main  stream,  and. 
of  course,  could  not  agree  to  this  if  such  Is 
Intended. 

3.  A  third  priority  to  firm  up  75  million 
acre-feet  of  consumptive  use  for  the  upper 
basin  contemplated  by  the  Colorado  River 
Compact.  The  principle  Is  fair.  If  the  upper 
basin  can  pay  for  the  added  2  million  acre- 
feet  of  importations  that  the  Tipton  report 
indicates  may  be  needed  (6.1  million  aore- 
fcet  depletion  as  forecast  by  Tipton  for  the 
upper  basin,  less  reservoir  evaporation, 
equfils  about  5.6  million  acre-feet  of  con- 
sumptive use  (diversion  less  returns)  for 
the  upper  basin  i . 

But  there  are  a  number  of  practical  dif- 
ficulties. If  tlie  imparted  water  Is  delivered 
into  the  Colorado  below  Lee  Ferry  the  upper 
States  would  presumably  reduce  their  article 
IU(di  deliveries  below  75  million  acre-feet 
per  decade  to  the  extent  that  they  buy  and 
deliver  to  lower  basin  users  imported  water 
In  excess  of,  not  a  part  of,  the  first  2  5  mil- 
lion. This  Is  because  the  2.5  million  is  nec- 
essary to  supply  the  lower  States  7.5  million 
even  if  75  million  per  decade  is  delivered  at 
Lee  Ferry.  The  uT>per  basin  will  probably 
not  begin  to  need  Imported  water  until  near 
the  turn  of  the  century,  according  to  point  3 
m  the  consensus  of  August  20.  which  I  have 
previously  quoted.  Meanwhile.  Imported 
water  above  2.5  million,  which  is  required 
for  priorities  1  and  2  of  the  present  upper 
basin  propoBBl,  -will  be  needed  in  the  lower 
basin  commencing  as  early  as  1975.  This  Is 
so  because  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California  will  get  only  550.000 
acre-feet,  under  the  priorities  set  out  In  the 
Hoover  Dam  water  contracts,  even  if  the 
low-er  basin's  annual  consumptive  use  from 
the  main  stream  reaches  7  5  million.  Tlius. 
Imported  water  In  addition  to  the  2  5  million 
acre-feet  required  to  firm  up  the  75  million 
In  the  main  stream  in  the  lower  basin  is 
needed  to  enable  Metropolitan  to  recover 
the  662.000  that  it  Is  now  using  but  must 
relinquish  as  the  central  Arizona  project  goes 
into  operation.  The  problem  Is  to  match  up, 
on  one  hand,  sectjrlty  of  the  right  to  use 
the  imported  supply  with,  on  the  other  hand. 
the  obligation  to  pav  for  it.  Perhaps  some 
special  conside!^tion  for  Metropolitan's  ex- 
isting capacity  and  need  for  662.000  acre-feet 
annually  can  be  worked  out. 

The  upper  States  also  propose  that  Imports 
available  In  the  lower  basin  In  excess  of  2.5 
million  acre-feet  be  allocated  In  such  fashion 
as  CongroFs  may  later  direct.  HJl,  4671  pro- 
vides that  such  excess  be  allocated  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  n(B)  (2)  of  the  decree 
in  Xrijono  v.  California,  that  Is,  50  percent 
to  California.  50  percent  to  Arizona  and  Ne- 


vada. We  are  content  that  tiie  Supreme 
Court's  decree  be  made  applicable  to  Im- 
ported water  within  the  lower  basin  In  the 
same  way  the  decree  now  applies  to  the  na- 
tural Colorado  supply. 

The  upper  basin  amendments  would  strike 
out  the  proposal  In  section  304(c)  of  HR. 
4671  to  make  the  2.3  million  acre-feet  of 
Imports  available  at  Colorado  River  prices. 
I  have  already  indicated  my  views  with  ref- 
erence to  tho  Budget  Bureau's  recommenda- 
tion on  this  point. 

Bridge  Canyon:  The  upper  basin  disagrees 
with  the  Budget  Bureau's  recommendation 
to  delete  the  bridge  canyon  authorization. 
.So  do  we.  for  the  reasons  Indicated  earlier. 

Upper  bnsin's  Mexican  treaty  obligation 
under  lll(c)  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact: 
The  obligations  of  the  upper  and  lower 
basins  under  III(c)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  present,  an  exceedingly  complex 
legal  problem.  We  had  hoped  to  have  this 
question  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  >trt;:or!a  v.  Cali/oniia  litigation,  but  the 
upper  States'  successful  resistance  to  our  ef- 
fort to  Join  them  as  parties  In  that  suit  pre- 
vented that  resolution  of  the  problem. 

Tlie  upper  division  States  seek  Immediate 
relief  from  whatever  obligation  article  lIKcl 
of  the  compact  imposes  upon  them  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mexican  burden.  Article  III(c) 
.says,  in  substance,  that  the  1345  Mexican 
burden  (Its  extent  and  form  being  unknown 
when  the  compact  was  written  n  1922)  shall 
be  satisfied  first  out  of  surplus  over  the 
quantities  specified  In  articles  III  (a)  and  (bi 
of  the  compact.  II  that  surplus  Is  insuf- 
ficient, the  two  baslna  shall  bear  the  defi- 
ciency equally,  and  the  upper  division  will 
ndd  water  to  make  up  Its  half  of  the  defi- 
ciency to  the  73  million  acre-feet  which  it 
must  deliver  each  decade  under  article 
Ill(d). 

The  first  question,  therefore.  Is  this:  Is 
tiiere  any  surplus,  and.  if  so,  how  Is  It  calcu- 
lated? The  compuct  defines  surplus,  for 
this  purpose,  as  the  excess  over  the  quanti- 
ties specified  in  articles  III  (a)  and  (bi. 
Articles  III  (a)  and  (b)  allocate  8  5  niilllon 
acre-feet  to  the  lower  basm  and  7,5  million 
acrc-fcct  to  the  upper  bnsln,  a  total  of  16 
million  acre-feet'  Arizona  says  that  the 
lower  b.asin's  8  5  million  must  all  be  supplied 
from  the  main  stream.  If  so.  there  Is  no  sur- 
plus. The  upper  bnsln  says  that  these  spec- 
ified quantities  are  to  be  supplied  from  the 
m.iln  stream  plus  the  tributaries.  If  so. 
there  may  be  surplus.  There  Is  not  16  mil- 
lion acre-feet  available  for.  consumptive  use 
in  the  entire  basin.  However,  there  is  a  sur- 
plus over  the  8.5  million  In  the  lower  basin, 
say  the  Upper  Basil  States,  because  Arizona's 
tributaries  support  some  2  million  ucre-teet 
of  consiraiptlve  use  along  those  streams. 

If  this  issue  goc::  to  Court,  I  think  Ari- 
zona— and  California  would  support  her — 
will  win  it,  for  two  reasons-  First.  ArL'-.ona 
presents  the  Interpretation  of  the  Colorado. 
River  Compact  that  Congress  gave  In  1928 
when  it  approved  the  Compact.  Second,  even 
if  the  upper  b:iEin  is  right  as  a  matter  of 
law,  nevertheless,  as  a  mater  of  fact,  the 
Mexican  water  treaty,  when  finally  formu- 
lated 23  years  after  the  compact,  requires 
daily  delivery  to  Mexico  of  specified  quan- 
tities, 365  days  per  year,  whereas  the  fiow 
of  the  Gila,  coming  down  In  great  floods 
only  a  few  days  in  the  year  In  a  state  of 
nature,  would  not  have  been  usable  to  any 
appreciable  extent  In  satisfying  these  fixed 
dally  requirements.  There  Is  no  site  for  a 
regulatory  reservoir  In  Mexico.  Conse- 
quently, even  if  the  Gila's  potential  con- 
tribution to  satisfaction  of  the  Mexican  treaty 
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>  Article  UKa)  apportions  7  5  mlllton  acre- 
feet  of  beneficial  consumptive  use  to  each  the 
upper  basin  and  the  same  quantity  to  the 
lower  basin.  Article  Ill(b)  permlto  the 
lower  basin  to  Increafie  its  beneficial  con- 
sumptive use  by  1  million  acre-feet. 


were  to  be  credited  against  the  qunntltles 
that  the  lower  basin  could  otherwise  de- 
mand from  the  upper  St:\tes  under  article 
HHc).  the  reduction  might  not  amount  to 
much. 

Moreover.  If  the  Interpretation  of  the 
compact  has  to  be  litigated,  the  upper  basin 
might  remember  that  the  Special  Master  in 
ATi^OTia  V.  California  determined  that  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  Is  not  a  grant  of 
rights  to  the  upper  basin,  but  a  ceiling  on 
the  appropriations  In  both  basins.  Hence. 
eiich  basin  would  be  free  to  iipproprlate  any 
quantity  of  water  up  to  the  respective  ceil- 
ings—7,5  million  flcre-leet  In  the  upper  basin 
ind  8.5  million  acre-feet  In  the  lower  basin, 

In  short.  If  this  Issue  remains  unresolved. 
fome  very  expensive  litigation  will  be  re- 
quired over  an  lnBlBrni*ioant  quantity  of  wa- 
Tor.  It  would  be  an  even  sadder  result  to 
have  that  question  over  Just  n  little  water 
bold  up  leijlalation  involving  potentially 
m;iny  millions  of  acre-feet  for  all  the  States. 

I  believe  that  a  satisfactory  compromise 
can  be  worked  out. 

Immediate  relief  of  the  upper  basin  from 
;Hny  obllisratlon  to  deliver  wnt«r  in  excess  of 
75  million  acre-feet  each  10  years  required 
by  article  IIKd):  The  Upper  Basin  States 
propose  this  as  a  technique  to  eliminate 
immediately  any  obligation  uud-^r  article 
lIHc)  to  deliver  water  at  Lee  Perry  to  sup> 
plv  the  Mexican  treaty  In  addition  to  the 
.'•rticle  Illldl  delivery.  I  hcive  already  dls- 
ciipsed  th:^t.  But  the  language  proposed — 
nlthough  probably  not  the  intent— <1  early 
does  more  than  this.  It  wrftes  articles  iri 
(e)  nnd  rV(b)  out  of  the  compact. 

Article  nT(e)  saysr 

•"The  States  of  the  upper  division  shall 
not  withhold  water,  and  the  States  of  the 
lower  division  shall  not  require  the  delivery 
of  wpter.  which  cannot  rpH.«!onably  be  ap- 
plied to  domestic  and  agricultural  uses." 

The  upper  division  must  thus  deliver  more 
Than  75  million— deliver  whnt-fver  quantity 
exceeds  it«  own  domeetic  and  -"jgrlcultural 
i\T,es — if  required  for  like  uses  In  the  lower 
bftsin.  Some  of  the  upper  bs.Bln  statements 
Imnllcltv  recognize  this. 

I  wl'.l  come  to  article  IVfb>  in  connection 
with  the  next  upper  boKln  prnpo«al. 

Drawdown  of  Glen  Canyon  below  rf^ted 
power  head:  The  Upper  Basin  States  propose 
rhat  Glen  Cnnyon  reservoir  shall  never  be 
drawn  down  below  rated  power  head,  except 
'o  meet  the  \ipper  division's  ITT*d)  ohilpiitlon 
or  by  consent  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Compact  Commission. 

This  proposal  would  vicdate  not  only  article 
UKe),  but  also  rV(b).  which  says: 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  compact. 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  System  may  be 
imnounded  and  used  for  the  generation  of 
fMectrical  power,  but  suoh  impounding  and 
\i!=e-  shall  be  subservient  to  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  such  water  for  agricultural  and 
domeetic  purposes  and  ehall  not  interfere 
with  or  pre\*ent  use  for  such  dominant  pur- 
poses." 

Glen  Canyon  reservoir  must  lie  drawn 
below  rated  power  head  If  necessary  to  use 
of  water  for  agricultural  and  domestic  pur- 
poses In  the  lower  basln. 

Thls  proposal,  moreover,  might  result  In 
Lake  Mead  being  drawn  below  rated  power 
head  for  even  emptied  i  to  enable  Glen  to  stay 
above  that  mlnlmxim.  a  result  which  would 
be  unacceptable  to  the  lower  basin.  We 
think  the  task.  Is  to  develop  equitable  operat- 
ing criteria  which  will  prevent  either  Lake 
Powell  or  Lake  Mead  being  drawn  down  solely 
to  benefit  power  operations  at  the  other. 
But.  In  any  event,  power  operations  at  both 
dams  should  remain  subject  to  consumptive 
use  requirement*  In  each  basin,  as  articles 
Ill(e)  and  rV(b)  of  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact require. 

Upper  basin  representatives  have  argued 
that  In  order  to  make  the  consumptive  uses 
that  their  present  projects  require  and  still 


meet  the  article  Ill(d)  requirement.  Glen 
Oanyon  must  be  kept  at  least  at  rated  power 
head.  I  do  not  see  the  connection.  Rated 
power  head  la  the  reservoir  level  (i.e..  the 
head)  required  for  the  tiu-blnes  to  provide 
i.heir  naraeplate  power  production.  I  have 
seen  no  figures  that  show  why  rated  power 
bead  Is  the  measure  of  the  minimum  carry- 
over storage  required  to  permit  the  upper 
basin  to  meet  the  article  ITKd)  requirement 
and  still  make  Its  present  or  future  consump- 
tive use  requirement.  So  far  as  I  know,  rated 
power  head  Is  relevant  only  to  power  produc- 
tion. 

Reimbursement  to  the  upper  basin  fund 
for  payments  to  Hoover  Dam  power  allottees: 
The  upper  States  propose  to  have  the  upper 
basin  fund  reimbursed  for  payments  hereto- 
fore made  to  Hoover  Dftm  power  allottees.  In 
accordance  with  the  Glen  Canyon  filling  cri- 
teria, for  Impairment  of  power  operations 
at  Hoover  caused  by  filling  operations  at  Glen 
Canyon.  We  might  have  no  objection  to 
making  such  pajTnents  out  of  the  $500,000 
per  year  which  these  same  allottees  now  pay 
aa  a  surcharge  on  Hoover  power  rates  for 
channeling  into  Uie  Colorr.do  River  Develop- 
ment Fund  set  up  pursuant  to  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act.  However. 
we  would  strongly  oppose  tapping  Hoover 
revenues  alter  payout  in  1987.  as  the  upper 
basin  proposes.  Instead,  It  the  committee 
sees  fit,  any  remaining  deficit  may  be  paid  to 
the  upper  basin  fund  from  the  generul  Treas- 
ury, to  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  the 
new  development  fund  created  by  H.R.  4C71. 

The  problem  will  probably  not  recur,  but. 
if  It  does,  the  existing  power  contracts  at 
Hoover  Dam  must  be  honored,  or  the  con- 
tractors compensated  If  the  Governm,ent  does 
not  perform  them. 

Conclusion 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  many 
of  the  States'  representatives  have  been  asked 
If  they  would  support  or  oppose  the  bill  If 
one  provision  or  another  were  omitted  or 
added. 

To  some  extent,  these  questions  can  be  an- 
swered because  they  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  States  before  the  hearings. 
For  example,  the  California  water  users  would 
oppose  any  central  Arizona  project  bill  that 
did  not  contain  a  provision  like  section  304 
to  protect  our  existing  projects  up  to  4.4 
m^lUlon  Ecre-feet  annually. 

To  a  great  extent,  however,  many  of  the 
nuestlone  from  the  committee  members  can- 
not be  answered  now.  For  example.  Cali- 
fornia's Attorney  General  Lynch  made  clear 
that  he  could  not  answer  new  the  question 
whether  California  would  support  the  bill 
without  title  II,  which  authorizes  the  study 
of  importations.  I  can  give  a  categorical  an- 
swer that  we  will  oppose  the  elhnlnatlon  of 
title  n  with  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand- Of  course,  an  Investigation  of  ways  to 
avoid  disaster  In  the  Southwest  is  necessary. 
Just  as  it  is  in  New  York  City,  and,  of  course, 
all  available  sources  of  water  should  be  In- 
vestigated, concurrently  and  rapidly,  not  In 
leisurely  sequence.  Who's  afraid  of  facts? 
Natt;rolly.  all  reasonable  safeguards  for  areas 
of  origin,  including  California,  must  be 
obeyed  In  planning  projects  based  on  these 
Investigations,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in  my 
statement.  In  short,  we  are  not  contemplat- 
ing defeat  on  this  Issue,  and  the  question  of 
what  we  would  do  next  If  we  lost  It  Is  an 
iffy  question. 

On  som^e  Issues,  other  reasons  prevent  an 
immediate  answer.    For  example: 

First.  It  Is  often  necessary  to  consult  with 
many  persons  on  major  policy  questions. 
Attorney  General  Lynch,  for  California,  made 
clear  that  he  would  have  to  consult  our  Gov- 
ernor on  several  queajions  of  policy  that  he 
was  asked  about.  Governor  Hansen  of  Wyo- 
ming Indicated,  quite  properly,  that  he  wouJd 
have  to  consult  with  his  experts. 


Second.  It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  a  pro- 
posed amendment  without  seeing  its  lan- 
guage and  perhaps  other  language  changes  In 
the  bill. 

Third.  The  decision  on  some  Issues  is  pri- 
marily Arlifiona's.  not  ours.  For  example,  if 
Arizona  wants  to  stand  and  fight  for  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam,  even  with  a  consequent  delay 
In  the  central  Arizona  project  authoriza- 
tion— so  win  we.  and  with  determination.  If 
she  will  not,  then  with  great  regret  we  will 
retreat  with  her  on  that  particular  Issue. 
But.  as  Arizona  knows  better  than  most,  we 
have  had  very  little  practice  at  retreating. 

I  conclude  with  this  comment,  the  most 
important  lesson  of  the  past  several  months 
is  this:  We  can  work  out  mutually  accept- 
able solutions  to  our  problems;  and  we  have 
the  kind  of  people  throughout  the  West  to 
do  so. 

We  ail  need  this  regional  legislation,  either 
for  present  or  for  future  needs,  or  tor  both. 
I  can  say  to  the  uppeV  basin  that  this  legis- 
lation may  be  ns  vital  to  their  aspirations  as 
It  Is  to  ours.  Arizona's  overdraft  or  New  York 
City's  shortage  of  today  may  be  yours  and 
ours  tomorrow  unless  all  seven  States  work 
together  to  bring  more  water  Into  the  Colo- 
rado. We  face  a  common  challenge  and  It 
requires  a  united  reepoaae. 

"Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee." 

Joint   Statement   of    W.    S    Oookin,   I.    P 
Head.  W.  E,  Steiner.  D   E.  Cole,  and  W.  D 

MAUGHAN     BErORE     THE     SUBCOMMrTTEE     ON 

Irrigation  and  Recl.^mation  of  the  Com- 
mittee  ON    INTEHIOR    AND    iNStTLAR    AfFAIH*. 

House  of  REPRFsrNTATivEa.  in  Svpi»ort  of 
Proposed    Legislation     iH.R.    4671.    H-R 

4706.    AND    HR.    9248)     To    AUTHORIZE   THE 

Lower  Colorado  Rivee  Basin  Project,  as 

pre.'^entzd  by  w  don  m.\tjchan 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  W.  Don  Maughan,  regional 
planning  staff  specialist,  department  of  wa- 
ter resources  for  the  State  of  California.  I 
make  this  statement  not  onlv  for  mveelf 
but  also  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  S  Gookln. 
state  water  engineer,  Arizona  Interstate 
Stream  Coinmlsrlon.  Slate  of  Aiizona:  Mr  I 
P.  Head,  administrator.  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission of  Nevada.  State  of  Nevada:  Mr. 
W.  E.  Breiner,  a-wlstant  chief  engineer,  de- 
partment of  water  resources.  State  of  Cnll- 
fornia;  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Cole,  chief  engineer. 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California,  State  ot 
California.  We  appear  before  yoii  now  to 
prt?sent  our  Joint  memorandum  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  water  supply  In  response  to  the 
question  pored  bv  Chairman  Aspinall  in  his 
letter  of  May  22  as  to  the  avallabiUty  of 
water  to  the  central  Arizona  project. 

Before  reading  our  memorandum,  we  win 
simimarlze  the  response  to  the  question  posed 
by  Chairman  AsptNAix.  He  asked  each  State 
for  its  views  as  to  the  availability  of  water 
for  the  central  Arizona  project  "taking  into 
consideration  pre.«;ent  uncommitted  uses  in 
the  upper  bnsln.  the  filling  of  upper  ba.=ln  res- 
ervoirs, and.  further,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  ultimate  use  by  the  upper  basin  of 
Its  share  of  water  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Colorado  River  Compact." 

Our  Joint  studies  Indicate  that  there  is 
better  than  an  even  chance  that  by  1&75. 
the  earliest  date  that  the  central  Arizona 
project  could  be  completed.  Lakes  Mead  and 
Powell  together  will  contain  more  than  40 
million  acre-feet  of  water  In  a  total  stor- 
age capacity  of  about  55  million  acre-feet. 
There  is  an  even  chance,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration projections  of  upper  basin  deplettoni? 
In  the  amount  of  55  million  acre-feet  per 
annum  that  a  full  supply  of  1 .2  million  acre- 
feet  per  annum  would  be  available  for  the 
proposed  central  Arizona  project  until  about 
the  turn  of  the  century.  If  there  Is  no  Im- 
port of  water  by  that  time,  the  yt/Aier  sup- 
ply available  to  the  central  Arizona  project 
would   then  gradually  reduce  as  the  upper 
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banln    growth    continues.      In    other    words,  est   to  develop  a  portion  of  the  remaining 

on  the  basis  of  our  Joint  memorandum,  suf-  imused  water  resources  by  enactment   and 

nclent  water  will  not  be  available  to  provide  Implementation  ol  H  R.  4671.  89th  Congress 

l.a  million  iicre-fcet  per  annum  to  the  cen-  (this  and  38  other  House  bills  are  identical 

tral    Ari^iona    project    together    with    other  counterparts  ol  S.  1019  In  the  Senate) . 

malnstrcum     conunltmeuts     in     the     lower  Discussion 

basin  after  upper  basin  depictions  reach  5,5  ,             .^     . 

million  acre-feet  ^"  =ohSidering  water  projects  In  a  single 

We  have  reached  this  conclusion   on  the  "'"   -""S'"    «"<;'i    "»    the   Colorado,    absent 

basis  of   the  studios  reported  in  our  Joint  =P«lal  clrcuiustiinces  or  a  program  ol  aug- 

water  supply  memorandum  dated  August  13,  '"^nt'r.g    its   w.-itcr    supply    by    Importation 

196Sf   Befdre  responding  to  questions.  I  will  "^  otherwise,  most  estim.ites  o;  future  water 

read  the  memorandum  into  the  record:  production  have  been  based  upon  so-called 

ACCOST  13   19BS  '"''^  5''^'''  't"="<^'-     Th'^se  consist  of  hy)>o- 

aucusT  ij,  laoo.  theiic.il  riiservolr  operation  studies  in  which 

coiot.\Do  nrvEn  w.^ter  sttpplt  the  estimated   or  recorded  stre.-im   flows  of 

This  memorandum  regarding  the  probable  f'e  past  me  routed  ihroug;i  existing  or  pro- 
future  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  posed  reservoirs  in  exactly  the  s.ane  sequence 
Is  prciiarjd  at  the  request  of  our  Governors  ■"  v/liicli  they  occurred  historically,  tlcduct- 
for  the  guidance  of  k-glsl.iturs  nnd  admin-  -ng  losses  in  storuge  and  cnlculat.ng  by  suc- 
ittr.-.tors  in  pas!:ing  Judgment  on  ponding  cessive  trials  the  uniform  annual  release 
le^lsl.'.tlon  to  authorize  a  l.ov;er  Colorido  from  the  downstream  reservoir  which  could 
River  Basin  project,  which  would  Include  hr.v.-  been  mainfiliied  under  vcirlous  fls- 
urger.tly  needed  facltltles  in  the  lower  b.-isln.  sumptions.  Thus  the  results  of  safe  yield 
principally  the  central  Arizona  project,  and  st^idlcs  are  clrcimiocrlbed  by  the  somewhat 
Invcstigatior.s  leading  to  a  regional  plan  to  rigid  assumption  that  historical  runoffs.  In- 
supplement  the  water  supply  of  the  river  at  eluding  those  during  the  critical  Ipv.-flow 
on  early  date.  period    of   record,    will    be   repe:'ted   in    tlie 

r.                      J           ,     -  future    In    exactly    the    same   sequence. 

Sum  mar  J/ and  conclusions  __      _  ,        .      -,   "'=="""=   =i.hu«:">-i. 

„.                         ,       «  .^     ,                       it  The  Colorado  River  has  been  the  subject 

The  water  supply  of  the  future  cannot  be  of  numerous  safe  j-jeld  studies.  The  most 
predicted  with  absolute  confldencc.  partlcu-  jecent  studies  of  the  virgin  flow  of  the  malu- 
larly  In  a  stro:im  of  such  widely  fluctuating  stream  at  I.ce  Perry  indicate  a  dependable 
annua!  runoff  .Hf  the  Colorado  Kivcr.  We  y,em  over  the  least  fivorable  runoif  period 
can  only  estimate  future  possibilities  within  (1931.641  of  about  13.7  million  to  14  mil- 
reasonable  limits,  based  upon  what  has  hap-  uon  acre-feet  year,  varying  a  Uttle  according 
pcned  m  the  past.  Risks  are  inherent  In  all  £„  judgment  factors  although  obviously  not 
such  projections.                          ,    .       .^      ^^  enough  to  suppiv  future  demands.    However, 

We  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  the    more    favorable    historic    sequence    of 

supply   of   the  river  wiU   be  insufHclent   to  nows  .~.t  Lee  Ferry  beglnnlne-  In  1921  would 

meet  future  demands,  estimated   to   reach  have  furnished  bv  1930  enough  water  to  fill 

about    18  million    acre-fee:    per  annum   by  j,,  storage  reservoirs  presently  In  existence 

year  2000,  or  to  meet  apportionments  of  use  or  under  construction  within  the  Colorado 

of  water  made  by  the  Colorado  River  Com-  River  Basin 

pact  to  the  upper  and  lower  basins,  and  the  Mainstream   supply   available   for   use    in 

Mexican  Treaty  burden.    It  Is  simply  a  ques-  ^^^  ,o^„  ^asin  equals  the  dependable  yield 

tion  as  to  how  long  It  wl     take  the  demands  ^^   ^ee    Ferry   mlAus    (1)    estimated    upper 

to  surpass  the  water  available.    Both  basins  ^asln  depletions  and  ftlture  increases  there- 

are  ultimately  dependent  upon  substantial  of.    (2)    ^timated  net  channel   and  regula- 

importatlons  which  should  be  made  .available  ^^^  \osses  in  the  lower  basin,  and   I3i    the 

by  the  last  decade  of  the  present  century.  q^,amity  required  for  Mexico  mider  the  1944 

We  have  concluded,  however,  t.nat  there  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^  variation  in  these  de- 
ls a  50-50  chance  that  the  supply  in  the  Auctions  sterns  from  judgment  factors, 
mainstream  Will  equal  or  exceed  the  amount  judgment  may  be  temjired  according  to 
needed  to  provide:   (1)  4.4  mllion  acre-feet  ^^^«^„   ^j^^    ^^me  objective  Is   to   pritect 

n/hiV  iZ  /,  Inn".  mifn,,T^l'  nrn,.^?^^  ^-'"^^"S  rights  Or  to  optimize  the  utilization 

rights  and  exi.?tlng  mainstream  projects  in  ,  ^j^    S,ater  suonlv 

Arizona  and  Nevada  and  the  southern  Nevada  „„  „S:"    ,       '^^         ,.      .        „  ,    . 
water  supply  project;  (3)  water  for  Increas-  Depending  upon  a  variety  of  such  factors, 
ing  dem.nnds  of  the  upper  basin;  and  (4)  a  '"^"^  available  for  the  proposed  central  Arl- 
full  suppiv  of  1,2  mllliS  acre-fret  per  an-  f  °*  P"l^,«  ^""^  ^^^°  est  mated   to  range 
num  for  the  proposed  central  Arizona  project  f!!?!? /iL  'hfd^qufe   quantity   even    under 
until  about  the  turn  of  the  century    grad--'""^"'  operation  of  the  project  to  quantit  es 
uaUv  reducing  thereafter.                                    ^equate  to  supply  the  project  «^th  1.2  mil- 
Present    mainstream    u.ses    and    commit-  "°°  acre-feet  a  year  throughout  the  entire 
ments    in   the   Colorado  River   Basin,   with  P^y°"'  '^':'°       ^.         ^.  ^ 
California  uses  limited  to  4.4  million  acre-  _,  Safe  yield  studies  which  span  the  critical 
feet  per  annum  ■  are  •  drought  period  minimize  the  risk  of  over- 
'         ■  commitment  of  the  water  supply  of  the  river 
MHlion  basin  but  by  the  same  token  may  result  In 
acre-feet  underdevelopment  and  a  consequent  waste 
P^''  """L"^,  of  water  to  the  ocean  or  unnecessary  evapo- 

TJpper  bnsin- '-^  r^^'o"    '^°^    reservoirs    during    sustained 

Lower  bnsm E    ,  periods.    Ttt?,  risk  of  overdevelopment  must 

Mexico . . ;— -"  be  given  greater  weight  If  consideration  is 

Net  lowes  Bfter  salvage  (mean  of  estl-  beinc  given  independently  ton  self-cont.iined 

m.ates) .8  water  supply  system  than  if  consideration 

Is  being  given  concurrently  to  two  or  more 

Total 12.7  systems  that  may  be  conjunctively  regulated 

Probability  studies  Indicate  a  95  percent  anrt  developed  ro  mutual  advantn^e. 
chance  that  the  future  long-range  average  There  are  several  reasons  why  decisions 
annual  runoff  will  exceed  13  3  million  acre-  in  the  regional  program  should  be  based  on 
fee:,  and  a  50  percent  chance  that  It  will  technical  Information  on  water  «upply  be- 
equnl  or  exceed  14.9  million  acre-feet.  With  vond  that  provided  by  the  foregoing  sp- 
an fven  chance  that  there  will  be  14.9  million  proach.  We  have  adopted  on  approach  which 
acre-fcct  avnll.'ible  for  present  uses  and  com-  recognizes  that  the  future  will  not  mirror 
mlimenta  amounting  to-vl2.7  million  acre-  the  past  and  applies  the  theory  of  probablll- 
fcet.  and  with  a  water  supply  augmentation  ties  to  the  occurrence  of  natural  phenomena 
program  pending,  it  Is  In  the  national  Inter-  In  order  to  determine  what  future  flows  will 

probably  be. 

'  California's    present    uses    are    approxl-  The  probability  approach  to  projecting  »u- 

mateiy  5.1  million  acre-feet.  ture   events  Is  a  commonly  accepted  tech- 


nique in  the  appraisal  of  risks.  Probability 
techniques  have  been  used  for  years  In  the 
assessment  of  flood  frequencies,  in  weather 
forecasts,  In  actuarial  procedures,  etc. 
Many  scientists  and  ed\icators  have  encour- 
aged the  use  of  the  probability  technique  iu 
planning  for  water  conservation.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  uses  probability  methods  to 
evaluate  and  justify  flood  control  projects. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  also  ti.";es  proba- 
bility methods  of  water  supply  analysis. 

Wide  variation  may  be  expected  in  the  fu- 
ture runoff  of  the  Colorado  River  not  only 
in  annual  flows  but  also  In  10-year  and  even 
50-year  averages,  as  demonstrated  by  nearly 
70  years  of  stre.araflow  data,  about  110 
years  of  lake  level  meastirements  and  roughly 
700  years  of  tree-ring  dat-i.  For  ex:unple. 
in  the  70-year  period  of  estimated  and 
measured  flow  at  Leo  Perry,  the  avcrag'' 
virgin  flow  for  the  first  35  years  was  about 
17  million  acre-feet  annually,  but  the  aver- 
age for  the  last  35  years  was  only  about  13 
million  acre-feet. 

Prob;>blllty  analyses  of  the  annual  virgin 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Lee  .Ferrv 
using  stroamflow  estimates  for  the  69-year 
period  189S-1964  show  a  90-percent  chance 
that  the  virgin  flow  will  overage  between 
13a  million  and  165  million  acre-feet  per 
annum  over  the  next  69  years  and  between 
12.8  million  and  17  million  acre-feet  over 
the  next  35  years.  The  midpoint  in  each 
cose  Is  14.9  million  acre-feet.  Therefore,  the 
chances  are  equal  that  the  fviture  average 
will  be  above  or  below  that  quantity.  Tliere 
are  19  chances  in  20  that  the  future  6!)-year 
mean  flow  will  equal  or  exceed  13.3  million 
acre-feet.  There  is  1  chance  in  20  that  it 
will  exceed  16.5  million.  Since  there  Is  a 
total  of  more  than  60  million  acre-feet  of 
storage  capacity  in  major  reservoirs  in  the 
basin  the  possibility  of  unusable  spills  need 
not  be  weighed  for  the  present  purpose. 

A  lower  basin  mainstream  supply  of  7.1 
million  acre-feet  a  year  is  required  to  satis- 
fy 4.4  million  acre-feet  of  use  In  California, 
existing  uses  in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  and 
the  central  Arizona  and  southern  Nevada 
projects.  Opinions  differ  as  to  such  matters 
as  net  channel  and  evaporation  losses  and 
the  rate  of  future  Increase  of  upper  basin 
depletions.  Such  differences  affect  only  the 
estimate  of  the  date  when  augmentation  of 
the  Colorado  River  must  be  accomplished- 
Deducting  from  the  midvalue  of  14.9  mil- 
lion acre-feet  a  year  the  Mexican  treaty  de- 
liveries and  mldvalues  of  current  estlinates 
of  upper  basin  depletions  and  net  channel 
and  evaporation  losses,  indicates  that  a  resi- 
due of  at  least  7.1  million  acre-feet  a  year 
of  the  mainstream  supply  would  be  available 
to  .Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada  until 
about  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  would 
reduce  gradually  thereafter. 

AfiHion 
acre-Zeet 
per  year 

Virgin  flow  at  Lee  Perry 14.9 

Net  losses  below  Lee  Ferry  plus  de- 
livery to  Me.tlco 2.3 

Available  for  upper  basin  depletions 
and  In  mainstream  for  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada 12.6 

When  uoper  basin  depletions  reach  5.5. 
water  available  for  Arizona.  California,  and 
Nev.ida  would  be  reduced  to  7.1. 

For  comparison.  If  the  l-ln-20  chaiice  of  a 
mean  virgin  flow  as  l.ircre  as  16.5  million 
acre-feet  should  materlnllee.  the  re.'ldual 
mainstream  supply  available  to  Arizona, 
California  and  Nevada  would  be  of  the  gen- 
eral order  of  8.7  million,  and,  at  the  other 
extreme.  If  the  l-ln-30  chance  of  a  mean 
'vircin  flow  as  low  as  13.3  million  should 
prevail,  the  crrespondlng  residua!  stipply 
would  be  as  little  ^-*  .5  5  million,  which  would 
make  the  enrlv  augmentation  of  the  Colo- 
rado even  more  Imperative.  We  believe  that 
the  midpoint  value  Is  sensible. 
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The  average  annual  water  supply  available 
to  the  three  lower  basin  States  would  grad- 
ually decrease  to  the  7.1  billion  acre-feet 
shown  abJve  by  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  rate  of  decrease  depending  on  sal- 
vage operations  in  the  lower  basin  and  fu- 
ture depletions  by  upper  basin  projects. 

Of  course,  more  than  7.1  million  acre- 
feet  win  be  needed  to  meet  all  the  projected 
needs  of  the  lower  basin,  Including  the  needs 
of  California  in  excess  of  4.4  million  acre-feet 
and  the  present  needs  of  central  Arizona  be- 
yond  an  additional  1.3  million  acre-feet. 

The  Interval  between  the  completion  of 
the  central  Arizona  project  and  completion 
of  import  works  will  constitute  the  period 
during  which  there  Is  the  greatest  risk  of 
water  shortage.  The  probability  studies  in- 
dicate, however,  a  favorable  chance  of  hav- 
ing a  substantial  reserve  of  water  m  main- 
stream storage  w'iien  the  central  Arizona 
project  goes  into  operation.  Tliey  show  a 
54-peicci)t  ch:i:i('e  that  In  1975  Lakes  Mead 
and  Powell  together  will  contain  more  than 
40  million  acre-feet  (about  75  percent  of 
thc!r  total  capacity  I  and  a  78-perceiit  chance 
that  both  will  be  at  least  at  rated  power 
head   (about  30  million  acre-feet). 

Additional  development  of  the  utilization 
of  the  Colorado  Hlver  system  water  supply 
can  and  should  proceed  as  part  of  a  regional 
progrom  to  augment  the  supply,  carefully 
phased  with  inbasin  development,  to  min- 
imize the  risk  of  overcommitment  within 
the  basin  Itself.  Enactment  of  legislation 
to  autlioilzc  a  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  keyed  to  timely  supplementation  of 
the  Colorado  River  will  render  pointless  fur- 
ther argument  about  the  future  supply  of 
the  river. 

We  agree  that  each  of  ua  will  transmit  the 
foregoing  synthesis  of  views  to  our  respec- 
tive Govcrncrs  with  the  recommendation 
that  It  be  forwarded  to  Chairman  Wayne 
N.  AspiNALL  as  the  position  of  our  respective 
States  regarding  the  availability  of  water  In 
the  Colorado  River. 

W.  S.  GOOKIN. 

State  Water  Engineer,  Arizona  Interstate 
Stream  Commission,  Slate  of  Arizona. 
I.  P.  Head. 
j4d7nin(s£rafor,  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion 0/  Nevada,  State  of  Nevada. 
W.  E.  Stkiner, 
Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  State  of  California. 
D.  E.  Cole. 
Chief   Engineer,   Colorado    River    Board 
of  California,  State  of  California. 
W.  D.  Macchas. 
Regional  Planning  Staff  Specialist,  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources,  State  of 
California. 

Statement     or     Dallas     E.     Cole,     Chief 
Engineer,  Colorado  River  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia.   ON    HR.    4671    AND    S.    1019.    89TH 
Congress,   1st   Session.   Lower   Colorado 
Riveh  B.isiN  Project.  Accost  1965 
The   Colorado  River  Board   of  California 
favors  prompt  passage  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, because  of  the  urgent  need  of  more 
water  In   the   great  Pacific   Southwest  and 
the  Imperative  need  to  implement  quickly 
the    necessary   investlgatloiis   ond   plans   to 
augnient  the  water  supply  naturally  avoll- 
able  In  the  region.    Tarts  of  the  region,  for 
example  central  Arizona,  are  In  d're  need  nf 
more   water  now.    The   region   as   a  whole 
will   need  a  supplemental   water  supply  of 
4-  or  5-mlll:on  acre-feet  a  year  within  a  few 
decades,  and  as   much  as   15  million  acre- 
feet  a  year  In  the  Inig-range  future.    The 
search  for  supplemental  v.-.-iter  for  the  Pa- 
clflc  Southwest  must  begin  Immediately. 

The  Colorado  River  Board  Is  a  State  agency 
created  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1937, 
and  given  the  statutory  reBponsiblllty  of  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  of  California.  Its  agen- 
cies and  citizens  In  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  system.    The  board  Is  com- 


posed of  six  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  each  nominated  by  and  represent- 
ing one  of  the  public  agencies  of  California 
having  contracts  for  the  use  of  water  or 
power  from  the  Colorado  River.  These  agen- 
cies are:  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District,  Im- 
perial Irrigation  District.  Coachella  Valley 
County  Water  District,  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California.  San 
Diego  County  Water  Authority,  and  City  of 
I.os  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and 
Power. 

These  six  agencies  own.  In  behalf  of  more 
than  10  million  people,  the  major  water 
rights  in  California  on  the  Colorado  River. 
The  agencies  cover  an  are  i  of  more  thi-n  9.800 
square  miles  and  contain  more  than  half  the 
population  and  aRses.-ed  valuation  of  the  en- 
tire State  (more  than  S19  billion). 

Southern  California  homes,  farms,  and  in- 
dustries rely  grcsily  on  the  water  and  power 
resources  of  the  Colorado  River.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  water  now  used  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  25  percent  of  all  the  water 
now  used  in  the  eutue  State  comes  from 
the  Colorado  River  by  means  of  facilities  rep- 
resenting a  total  investment  of  SBOO  mil- 
lion—and  a  replacement  value  more  than 
twice  that  much  at  present-day  prices. 
About  4  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electrical 
energy  are  delivered  each  year  to  southern 
California  from  hydroelectric  plants  on  the 
Colurado — small  In  percentage  of  total  use 
but  large  in  ncces.".lty  and  value,  because 
most  of  it  la  used  to  meet  high  peak  demands 
of  sliort  duration  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  met  except  by  large  additional  capital 
investment. 

the  region  of  water  deficienct 
The  bill  befoie  the  committee  deals  with 
the  water  needs  c'  large  and  important  seg- 
ments of  the  Nation's  population  and  econ- 
omy. The  region  covers  the  entire  Colorado 
River  drainage  area  plus  part  of  the  seven 
basin  States  outside  the  natural  basin  whilch 
are  or  may  be  served  with  Colorado  River 
water,  in  .all  some  350.000  square  miles  or 
about  11  percent  of  the  area  of  the  48  con- 
tiguous States.  It  includes  such  Important 
population  and  industrial  centers  as  Salt 
Lake  City.  Denver.  Las  Vegas.  Phoenix. 
Tucson.  Los  Angeles,  and  san  Diego,  which 
ore  dependent  upon  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem for  all  or  major  portions  of  their  water 
supplies. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  receives  on  the  average  less  than 
15  inches  of  rain  a  year.  Thus,  despite  the 
large  area  of  the  basin,  the  runoff  per  square 
mile  Is  relatively  small.  The  Ohio  River 
Basin,  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  and  the 
Colorado  Ri\er  Basin  are  almost  equal  in 
size  but  each  of  the  first  two  produces  more 
than  10  times  as  much  water  on  the  average 
as  the  Colorado.  To  achieve  full  develop- 
ment of  all  the  resources  of  the  Colorado 
River  service  area  will  require  more  water 
than  csn  be  produced  In  the  basin.  Even  at 
the  present  state  of  development,  water  de- 
ficiencies are  acute  in  some  ports  of  the 
region. 

The  Pacific  Southwest  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing region  of  the  United  States.  Its  popula- 
tion has  Increased  about  85  percent  In  the 
15  yeurs  since  1950  and  now  numbers  about 
15  million  people.  There  is  no  sign  of  sny 
letup  In  the  rate  of  Increase.  Accompanying 
the  popul.atlon  growth  ,15  a  similar  growth 
in  the  region's  ec.inomy.  According  to  pro- 
jections in  the  report  of  .January  1904.  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  Pacific 
Southwest  water  plan,  the  population  of  the 
reg:cin  may  bs  expected  to  triple  In  the  next 
half  century. 

TlilB  is  a  region  rich  In  resources,  except 
water.  The  vitality  of  the  area's  economy 
can  tie  g.iged  by  a  number  of  Indicators,  as 
m  chart  1  (not  printed  In  the  Record). 

A  wide  variety  of  mineral  deposits  Is 
•oattered  through  the  region.  Including  some 


materials  which  are  surging  rapidly  Into  na- 
tional importance  as  the  atomic  and  space 
programs  demand.  For  example,  the  region 
accounts  for  99  percent  of  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic uranium  production.  More  than  half 
the  Nation's  copper  production  comes  from 
the  area,  with  Arizona  leading  In  this  regard. 
Vast  cCial  deposits  are  being  developed  for 
generation  of  electricity  at  large  mine-mouth 
Eteamplsnts,  Mar.y  trillions  of  b.^rrels  of 
oil  in  extensive  shale  deposits  In  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Colorado  will  be  exploited  as  the 
market  for  luels  and  petrochemical  grows 
and  many  of  the  conventional  sourg^s  of  oil 
are  depleted.  Industrial  development  In  the 
States  of  the  Colcrado  Rilver  Basin  iias  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rapid  r.ate  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  is  expected  to  continue  far  into 
the  future.  Food  processing  In  connection 
with  the  extensive  agricultural  development 
was  one  of  the  flrst  Industries  to  be  estab- 
lished and  is  still  one  of  the  largest  In  the 
basin. 

Manufacturing  has  grown  continuously 
and  now  Includes  many  thousands  of  Items 
large  and  email:  shipbuildlnf:.  aircraft,  elec- 
tronics, space  support  equipment,  refining  of 
petroleum  products,  clothing,  movies,  tele- 
vision production,  rubber  products,  and  plas- 
tic products,  value  added  by  manufacture 
In  the  seven-State  area  Is  10  percent  of  the 
national  total. 

The  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  con- 
tain about  12  percent  of  the  Notion's  popu- 
lation. People  in  those  seven  States  account 
for  13  percent  of  national  retail  sales.  14 
percent  of  the  telephones.  35  percent  of  the 
pleasjrfe  boats  smd  camping  trailers,  and  15 
percent  of  the  motor  vehicles.  They  drive 
more  miles  per  capita  than  the  national 
average.  Tourism  and  outdoor  recreation 
attract  millions  of  visitors  to  the  area  from 
all  over  the  world. 

Irrigated  agriculttire  and  livestock  raising 
are  major  elements  of  the  area's  economy. 
More  than  15  million  acres  of  land  are  de- 
voted to  irrigated  agriculture  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States,  of  which  more  Vhan  4 
million  acres  are  irrigated  with  Cslorado 
River  water.  The  seven  States  produce  more 
than  S5  billion  worth  of  crops  and  livestock 
annually,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  U.S. 
total.  Annual  production  from  areas  Irri- 
gated by  the  Colorado  River  system  is  »921 
million,  and  would  be  much  greater  if  water 
were  available  to  irrigate  all  suitable  lands. 
Practically  all  the  agriculture  in  the  basin  Is 
dependent  on  Irrigation. 

Because  of  warm  climate  and  long-growing 
season,  the  southern  half  of  the  region  ships 
enormous  quantities  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  eastern  markets  dtiring  much 
of  the  winter.  For  exampje,  at  the  height  of 
the  winter  lettuce  harvest;  as  many  as  2,800 
carloads  of  this  perishable  crop  are  sent  to 
market  from  the  Imperial  Valley,  California 
each  month. 

A  wide  variety  of  specialty  crops  is  pro- 
duced In  the  southern  area,  including  melons. 
grapes,  dates,  citrus,  green  vegetables,  and 
seed  and  nursery  items. 

WATER    DEFICIENCT 

Tlie  explosive  growth  In  the  population 
and  economy  has  led  to  overcommitment  of 
the  water  supply  naturally  available  in  the 
retjion  as  a  whole.  Sustaining  the  present 
level  of  economic  activity  depends  upon  com- 
plete utiliz.'^tion  of  the  avail.-'ble  stirface 
water  supply  and  the  minine  of  grotind  water, 
principally  In  southern  California  and  cen- 
1r.1l  .Arizona. 

When  water  Is  scarce,  conflicts  of  Interest 
are  unavoidable  and  often  lead  to  controversy 
LS  In  the  Colorado  Elver  Biisln.  where  com- 
petition amou^  aubbaslns,  States,  and 
projects  and  among  different  woter  uses  has 
been  prevalent  for  mory  years.  In  recent 
mcntb'.  for  example,  differences  have  be- 
come sharp  between  those  whose  primary 
interest  Is  In  prcscrvotlon  and  enhancement 
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of  the  fish,  wildlife,  and  recrpatlon  reRourcei 
(tlong  the  lower  Colorado  and  those  whose 
primary  Interest  Is  In  maintaining  an  a«le- 
quate  water  supply  for  the  agricultural, 
municipal,  and  Industrial  water  users  In  an 
area  threatened  with  water  shortage.  .Sin- 
cere efforts  are  being  made  to  compromise 
such  differences  but  they  cannot  be  fully 
resolved  as  long  as  the  wat<r  supply  Is  in- 
adequate for  all  reasonable  demands.  Com- 
petition will  intensify  ;is  demands  Increase. 
T.iKen  as  a  whole  the  region  Is  presently 
short  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  a  year. 
Chart  2  (not  printed  In  the  Record)  lllus- 
trntes  the  present  and  anticipated  future 
shortnge,  considering  the  needs  of  existing 
and  Identifi.Tble  future  developments.  Even- 
tually the  equivalent  of  another  Colorado 
River  will  be  required  to  overcome  the  pro- 
jected deficiency.  The  plotting  on  thi;  chart 
allows  for  the  transfer  of  2?;  nuillon  acre- 
feet  a  year  of  water  from  northern  to  south- 
em  California  through  facilities  now  under 
construction  ns  part  of  the  .State  water  plan. 
Shortages  In  ?ome  segments  of  the  region 
are  now  and  will  be  In  the  future  more 
severe  relatively  than  may  be  inferred  from 
the  re.«lonwMe  fltrures.  The  central  .\T\T.na-\ 
area  mu't  now  pump  fro.-n  lt>:  we!!-;  2  million 
acre-r«et  more  water  a  year  than  the  ground 
water  basins  can  permanently  ?ust<iln.  Cur- 
rent Ui!e  of  water  from  groundv.'7rter  basins 
In  southern  California  aggr-gnte?  nbout  2 
million  arre-feet  a  year,  of  which  abotit 
500.000  ocre-feet  represents  overdraft 

The  decree  of  the  0.S  Supreme  Court  In 
ATi~nna  v.  Calitor-nia  et  al.  deals  essentially 
with  an  assumed  bni^lc  water  ^upolv  sufficient 
for  the  consumptive  r-^e  in  the  Unlt«^d  States 
of  7. 500,000  acre-feet  a  venr  frnm  the  lower 
mainstream  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
divides  that  qu.'ntlty  2,800  000  to  Arizona. 
*,40o,O00  to  California  and  ?00,000  to  Nevada, 
The  decree  provides  no  guide  to  the  sharing 
of  a  supply  less  thin  7.500,000  acre-feet  n 
v-ear,  a  condition  which  may  pr»v;i|l  f.ilrly 
soon.  Accordingly.  Arizona  and  California 
congressional  representatives  have  agreed 
iipon  laiiLTjaee  In  5e->ion  304  of  the  bills 
which  would  provide  that  diversions  for  the 
central  .'Arizona  unit  be  so  limited  fls  to 
assure  the  availability  of  enough  water  to 
permit  44  million  acre-feot  of  consimiptlve 
use  of  malnstreim  wnter  a  vear  In  California 
and  certain  other  uses  In  Arizona  and 
Nev.ada.  until  wor^s  are  constructed  t,o  de- 
liver not  less  than  2.6  million  acre-feet  of 
water  a  year  from  ou'-.cide  sources  Into  the 
Colorado  River  below  Lee  Pcrrv. 

Apparently  the  decree  and  the  agreement 
In  section  304  of  the  bill  have  Induced  the 
misconception  by  some  persons  that  the 
horizon  of  the  proposed  regional  planning  la 
to  be  established  and  limited  by  the  quan- 
tifies J\ist  cited  That  is  decidedly  not  the 
case.  The  numbers  2.5  million.  7.5  million. 
etc.,  are  of  legal  Import  only  and  are  by  no 
means  to  be  conatrtied  as  physical,  engineer- 
ing, or  economic  limitations  The  2.5  million 
acre-feet  a  year  Is  only  the  legal  minimum 
of  the  Initial  phase  of  an  Importation  pro- 
gram: the  practical  physical  minimum  likely 
would  be  higher  for  the  Initial  pha.se,  which 
would  have  to  be  followed  by  later  additions 
as  the  real  water  needs  grow, 

A  total  annual  supply  of  7,5  million  acre- 
feet  1.1  the  lower  mainstream  Is  not  enough 
to  meet  the  full  needs  of  the  three  lower 
basin  States.  The  supply  of  the  entire  Colo- 
rado River  system,  plus  an  Importation  no 
greater  than  2.8  million  acre-feet  a  year 
would  not  be  enough  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  upper  and  lower  basins. 

Arizona  needs  substantially  more  than  2.8 
million  acre-feet  a  year  from  the  mainstream 
to  provide  water  for  her  existing  mainstream 
projects,  provide  for  anticipated  growth  In 
her  population  and  economy,  and  overcome 
the  present  ground  water  overdraft  In  the 
central  part  of  the  State.    Nevada  says  her 


300,000  acre-feet  will  not  sufGce  to  the  end 
of  the  century- 
California's  Colorado  River  projects  are  al- 
ready using  more  than  5  million  acre-feet  a 
year,  and  have  contracts  and  designed  capac- 
ity for  at  least  5.4  million,  Including  1,212.000 
acre-feet  for  the  metropolitan  water  district. 
To  siipply  all  the  Irrigable  land  within  the 
agricultural  projects'  service  areas  lii  addi- 
tion to  the  full  metropolitan  Water  district 
entitlement  would  require  a  total  consider- 
ably l.n  excess  of  5.4  million. 

The  Secretary  In  his  1984  report  estimated 
that  in  order  to  maintain  at  their  present 
levels  the  economies  of  California's  agrlcul- 
lur.il  an.'as  dependent  on  the  Colorado  River, 
a  net  d. version  of  about  42  million  acre- 
feet  a  year  would  be  needed.  Current  re- 
searcli  and  studios  of  consumptive  u,=.e  and 
teaching  requirements  Indicates  that  the  to- 
tal needs  may  be  substantially  greater  than 
4.2  million  acre-feet.  Similar  conclusions 
would  apply  to  similar  areas  In  tjfie  other 
States. 

Even  to  provide  3.4  mllliou  .icre-fccl,  a  year 
to  California  and  the  corresponding  shares  of 
the  total  supply  to  Arizona  and  Nevada 
would  require  an  average  annual  flow  of 
about  12  million  acre-feet  in  the  river  at  Lee 
Perry,  leaving  9.5  mllliou  tor  consiunptive 
use  after  deducting  lorses  and  the  required 
delivery  to  Mexico.  To  maintain  that  much 
flow  In  the  lower  main  stream  would  reqtUte 
an  imporuitlon  of  4.5  milliou  acre-feet  a 
year,  or  2  million  more  than  the  2  5  million 
legal  minimum  bpeclfled  In  the  bill.  Still 
more  would  be  required  If  the  0pper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  States  are  to  share  In  the 
bencnts  of  an  importation  of  water. 

The  wsior  needs  of  the  upper  basin  States 
are  Increasing  rapidly  and  will  some  day  ex- 
ceed the  upper  basin's  legal  share  of  the  sup- 
ply naturally  available.  Mexico  would  lilte 
to  acquire  more  Colorado  River  water  than 
the  present  treaty  provides.  Factors  like 
theie  emphasize  the  need  for  long-range 
plans  to  add  large  quantities  of  water  to  the 
supply  in  the  southwest  region, 

NEED  Foa  RECIOVAL   PLAIJ 

The  only  effective  solution  to  problems 
such  as  those  mentioned  Is  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  th?  water  problems  of  the  rejlon 
as  a  whole,  A  regional  plan  to  meet  the 
most  umcnt  needs  ana  to  anilcipate  the 
long-range  needs,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  proposed.  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Notion.  The  need  to  get  started  Is 
urgent.  Even  If  planning  starts  at  once. 
years  will  p.nss  before  additional  water  can 
be  brought  to  the  Colorado, 

A  plan  that  will  coordinate  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado 
River  with  the  growing  needs  will  do  much 
to  mintoilze  cauHlcts  of  Interest  and  lessen 
controversies,  A  region  so  rich  In  natural 
and  manmade  resources  should  be  provided 
plenty  of  wawr.  sufficient  for  all  practical 
r-.nd  reasonable  purposes. 

Considering  the  West  as  a  whole,  the  water 
supply  Is  ample  for  extensive  additional  de- 
velopment but  the  water  must  be  redistrib- 
uted geographically  to  achieve  maximum  use. 
River  basins  In  the  Northwest  waste 'to  the 
sea  annually  millions  of  acre-feet  of  water 
in  excess  of  foreseeable  future  needs  within 
those  basins.  Numerous  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  to  transport  some  of  this 
excess  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  must  be 
examined  In  detail,  to  select  the  best.  First, 
however,  the  futtu-e  needs  of  the  areas  that 
have  surplus  water  must  be  determined  In 
order  to  assure  those  areas  proper  protection 
and  nsslst.ance  In  their  own  development. 
Other  possibilities  such  as  salt  water  conver- 
sion must  be  studied  also.  All  this  takes 
time,  money,  and  cooperation.  The  regional 
plan  should  spread  benefits  to  the  rafexlmum 
practicable,  and  minimize  detriments.  When 
fact   and   logic   displace   emotionalism   and 


fear,  an  effective  solution  to  our  water  prob- 
lems will  emerge. 

The  bill  before  you  has  widespread  sup- 
port throughout  California,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  other  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  are  at  last  working  together  toward 
the  same  end,  the  Implementation  of  a  re- 
gional plan  and  framework  that  will  take 
care  of  the  water  requirements  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  regional  economy  as  the  needs 
arise, 

ATA:t;ST20,  19fiS. 
Colorado   River  Basin  Seven-State 
Consensus 

There  is  a  general  recognition  In  the  West 
that  Arizona's  water  situation  Is  onlyji-part 
of  a  larger  problem  which  confrorffe  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Colorado  Basin,  During 
the  past  weelc  informed  and  experienced  rep- 
resentative.-, of  the  seven  Colorado  River 
Basin  States — Arizona.  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  WyomlnJ — 
met  for  several  lengthy  and  fruitful  sessions 
exploring  the  basin's  water  situation  r>s  It  Is 
affected  by  the  legislation  before  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  gratlQed  by  the  broad  con- 
sensus of  views  on  many  fundamental 
factors. 

This  consensus,  without  affecting  the  ac- 
cord heretofore  arrived  at  among  the  lower 
basin  States,  as  set  forth  In  HJt.  4671.  S9th 
Congress,  expresses  certain  principle,  with 
respect  to  the  rights,  obligations  and  require- 
ments of  each  basin  as  against  the  other. 
These  principles  are : 

1.  The  upper  basin's  right  to  the  use  of 
water  of  the  Colorado  River,  piu-suant  to  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  shall  not  bo 
Jeopardized  by  the  temporary  use  of  unused 
upper  basin  water  bv  any  lower  basin 
projects, 

2.  The  Importation  of  sub.'^tantlal  quuntl- 
tles  of  water  Into  the  Colorado  River  Bstln  Is 
essential  to  the  adequate  development  of 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  Basins. 
It  Is  recognized  that  this  Importation  must 
be  accomplished  under  terms  which  are  fair 
to  the  areas  of  origin  of  the  water  so  Im- 
ported, The  pending  legislation  jhould 
authorize  the  .Secretary  to  construct  Im- 
portation works  which  will  deliver  not  less 
than  2,500,000  acre-feet  annually,  upon  the 
President's  ,-cpproval  of  the  Secretary's  find- 
ing of  feasibility. 

3.  Such  importation  works  should  be 
planned  and  built  so  as  to  make  the  Im- 
ported water  available.  If  possible,  not  !ot«r 
than  1980.  Water  supply  pro.«.pects  on  the 
Colorado  River,  based  In  part  upon  the  tem- 
porary use  of  water  allocated  to  the  upper 
basin,  appear  adequate  to  furnlBh  a  full 
supply  to  the  central  Arizona  project  accom- 
panied by  the  safeguards  for  existing  projects 
agreed  to  by  .Arizona  and  California,  until 
sometime  during  the  last  decade  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Thereafter,  the  central 
Arizona  project  supply  would  diminish  un- 
less supplemented  by  Importation. 

4.  Satisfoctlon  of  the  Mexican  Treaty  bur- 
den should  be  the  first  priority  to  be  served 
by  the  imported  water.  The  costs  of  Im- 
portation allocable  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
burden,  which  Is  a  national  obligation, 
should  be  nonreimbursable. 


AMENDMENT  OF  T7IE  RAILRO.^D  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937  AND  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT 
Mr.    MANSFIELD,     Mr.    President,    I 

a.sk  unatiimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No,  627.  H.R.  3157. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 

of  the  Senate. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
3157)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the  spouses 
of  retired  employees  by  which  the 
amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits,  to 
amend  the  railroad  retirement  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

TtTLE    t — AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    aAILIlOAD    RE- 
TraEMENT  ACT  OF   1937 

Sec  1.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  (45  U.S.C. 
22ab(e)  )  Is  amended  by  changing  the  colon 
before  tlie  last  proviso  to  a  period  and  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  down  through 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection. 

Sec,  2,  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
tlie  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  next  8300  "  and 
msertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
remainder  up  to  a  total  of  (I)  $450,  or  (il) 
an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  cur- 
rent maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as 
defined  In  section  3121  at  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  whichever  Is  greater". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  3  is  araendei  by  inserting 
before  ".  shall  be  recojrnlEed"  the  following; 
"and  before  the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  month  In  which  this  Act 
was  o-mended  in  1065.  or  In  excess  of  (U  S450. 
or  (ill  rm  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  current  m.axlmum  annual  t.ixable  'wages' 
as  defined  In  section  3121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  whichever  Is  greater, 
tor  any  calendar  month  oJt«r  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  was  so  amended". 

.Sec,  3.  (a)  Subsection  (fil2)  of  section 
5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"so  amended"  where  it  eppearR  the  second 
time  In  the  first  parenthetical  pKra.se  after 
clause  (vll  the  following;  "and  before  the 
calendM  month  next  following  t'ne  month  In 
which  this  Act  was  amended  In  1965.  and  In 
exces.'i  of  (1)  S450.  or  (11)  .in  .amount  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  m.ixlmum  an- 
nual taxable  'wages'  as  defined  In  section 
3121  of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
whichever  Is  greater,  for  any  month  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  was  so 
amended". 

(bl  Subsection  (1)  (9)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ajid"  where  it  appears 
the  fourth  time  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma; 

(2)  by  luserting  after  "so  amended"  where 
it  appears  the  second  time  the  following: 
"and  before  the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  month  in  which  this  Act 
was  amended  in  1965.  and  any  excess  over  (II 
S450,  or  (li)  .an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  current  maximum  annual  taxable 
'wages'  as  defined  in  section  3121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  whichever  Is 
greater,  for  any  calendar  month  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  was  so  amended"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "I6.600"  both  times  It 
appears  In  such  subsection  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "an  amount  eqtial  to  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  "w-oges'  as  defined 
In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "S450"  where  It  appears 
the  second  time  and  Inserting  In  I  leu  there- 
of "(11  t450,  or  (11)  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  current  raaxlmtim  annual  tax- 
able 'wages'  as  defined  In  section  3121  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  (3ode  of  1954,  wiiichever 
15  greater,". 

(c)  Subsection  (1)(10)  of  section  6  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "»450" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  $450,  or 
(11)  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
current  maximum  .annual  taxable  'wages'  as 
defined  In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1354.  whichever  Is  greater". 

Sec.  4.  The  provlslotK  of  sections  1.  2,  and 
3  of  this  Act  shall  take  eSect  with  respect 
to  annuities  accruing  and  deaths  occurring 
In  months  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  was  enacted,  and  s'.iall  apply  also  to 
annuities  paid  In  Iiunp  sums  equal  to  their 
commuted  value  because  of  a  reduction  in 
such  annuities  under  section  2(e)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  as  In  eSect 
before  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
as  If  such  annuities  had  not  been  paid  In 
such  lump  sums:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  amounts  of  such  annuities  which  were 
paid  In  lump  sums  equal  to  their  commuted 
value  shall  not  be  included  in  the  amount 
of  annuities  which  become  payable  by  reason 
of  section  1  of  this  Act. 


Ronald  A,  Walrod 
Harold  J.  Capell 
Morris  D,  Helton 
David  E.  Clements 


rrrLE  n- 


-AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    RAILROAD 
retirement    tax    ACT 


Sec.  201.  Sections  3201.  3202.  3211.  and 
3221  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  phrase 
"or  $450  for  any  calendar  month  after  the 
month  In  which  this  provision  was  so 
amended",  wherever  such  phr.ise  appears  In 
such  sections,  the  following:  "and  before 
the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
calendar  month  in  which  this  pro\i8lon  was 
amended  In  1965,  or  d)  8450.  or  (11)  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  t.ixable  'wages'  as  defined 
In  section  SI21  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  whichever  la  greater,  for  .suy 
month  after  the  month  in  which  this  provi- 
sion was  so  amended" 


Mr, 


ADJOURNMENT 
MANSFIELD,     Mr.  President,  I 


move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to;  and  'at 
5  o'cl(5ck  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adj.iurned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, September  1,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMIIVATIGNS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  31  defrislatlve  day  of  .^u- 
Rust  30).  1965: 

In  the  Naw 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  D.  Stroop.  US.  Navy,  when 
retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5233. 

In  tub  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commiesloned  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Charles  F,  Reld 

Warren  H,  Madson 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent   commissioned    officers     In    the     Coast 
Guard  In  the   grade   of   lieutenant    (Junior 
grade) : 
Vincent  E  Abraham-    Gary  I>.  Rowe 

son  Carl  D,  Bossard 

John  R  Malloy  III         Richard  S.  Blzar 
Roy  L,  Poote 

The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade) : 
John  J.  Soltys,  Jr.  Kurt  G.  Zimmerman 

Robert  L.  ArmacoBt      John  N.  Naegle 


Steven  C.  M.-irtm 
Paul  T.  Potter 
Frank  R.  Long 
Paul  \V  N'eedham.  Jr 


Norman  T.  Saunders  Earl  J.  Meiers.  Jr 

John  R.  Harrald  Richard  C.  Watermaii 

James  C.  Card  William  G.  MacDonaid 

William  E.  WheelocK  Burton  P.  Folce,  Jr 

Richard  S.  Jarombek  Thomas  H,  OaMlgan 

William  R.  Wllkuis  Jerry  C.  Bacon 

George  E.  Watts  Martin  L.  Llndahl 

John  H.  McGowan  Charles  W.  Murray 

Richard  D.  Herr  Richard  V.  Butchka 

Richard  W.  Hawrins  Donald  G.  Campbell 

Michael  B.  Stenger  WiUlam  R.  Ladd 

Stephen  P.  Piusch  Walter  P.  Bodner.  Jr. 

Kenneth  W.  Gary  C.  Nelson 

Thompson  Kenntth  W.  Bates 

Lewis  W.  Parker  n  Ronald  J.  Davles 

Peter  K.  Valade  Joseph  J.  Wehmeyer 

David  N.  Arnold  Grant  W.  Rlslnger 

Robert  Bates  James  A.  Monahan 

James  R.  Sherrard  Larry  H.  Hyde 

Robert  L.  Sundln  Gilbert  T    George 

Fred  H.  Halvorsen  Lee  J.  Black,  Jr. 
Raymond  E,  Cunning-  Ralph  C,  Yetka 

ham.  Jr,  Stephen  R. 

Philip  R.  Laut  Edmondson 

Robert  T,  D.iUey  Thomas  Nunas 

Michael  J.  Meelian  David  L.  Prlddy 

Richard  J  Beaver  F.  Michael  Kleu 

Harry  E.  Budd,  Jr,  William  W.  Purrer 

Berne  G.  Miller  Robert  R.  Dudley 
Richard  E.  MacDona;d  Stephen  H  Davis 

Peter  J,  Heistand  James  W   Kuiikle 

Harold  G.  Reed  William  H,  Thompson 

Alan  D.  Rosebrook  Andrew  F.  Hobsion 

Jerry  J.  Surbcy  Dennis  M.  Fairbrother 

Robert  E.  Hnmmor.d  James  M   Sharpe,  Jr. 

n  Delbert  L  Hemphill 

James  M.Loy  Galen  B  Slddall 

Gordon  G,  Piclic  Steven  A.  Pope 

Edward  V.  McGuirc  Wayne  I,  Smith 

John  A.  Gloria  Sperry  C.  Storm 

Frank  E.  Rockwell  James  T.  Fenner 

Arnold  H.  Llttekeu,  Walter  B,  Perm 

Jr.  David  R  Van  Dreumel 

Joseph  M.  Maka  Richard  G   Evans 

Paul  A.  Martin  John  R.  Carllle.  Jr. 

Thomas  A- Welch  Thomr»s  L   Osborne 

Anthony  J.  Lutkus  Gerald  J.  Pounds 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy  Richard  G.  Johns 

Richard  L,  Anderson  David  P.  OrEzak 

Donald  P.  Potter  Robert  L.  Zeller 

Robert  L.  Hanna.  Jr.  •  Gary  A.  Rogers 

Gary  Russell  James  E  Cornell 

Douglas  B.  Enget  Lawrence  R.  Rodgers 

William  E.  Remley  Oerald  W  Schwab 

Martin  C  Miller  James  D  Crisp.  Jr. 

James  W.  Feather?r.  William  H   Rollins.  Jr. 

Jr.  Charles  C   Williams 

Walter  C.  Relssig  Richard  H  King 

Larry  .A.  MurdocK  Larry  P.  Scarborough 
William  M.  Senskc,  Jr.  Rene  N.  Roussel 

.  Tlmothv  V.  Johnson  Rol>crt  H.  Miller 

James  M.Landt  Anthony  G.  Kaeparlan 
Ternince  R.  Pletenpol  Jlmmle  H.  Hobaugh 

David  Zawadzkl  Bernard  W.  J.  Chlng 

Robert  J.  Held  Charles  S   Endress 

Richard  B.  Ralph  Roy  E   Henderson 

Thoma.'!  Rutter  James  L.  Golden,  Jr. 

George  A.  Bachtell  Ted  B  Bryant 

Po.STMASTEIiS 

I  nominate  the  following-natned  persons 
to  be  postmasters ; 


( 


ALABAMA 


Gene  L.  Tlsdale,  Brantley,  Ala  .  In  place  of 
J.  C.  Horn,  retired. 

Daniel  W.  Johnson,  Jr..  Headland,  Ala,,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Gamble,  retired, 

ARIZONA 

Nolan  G.  Mack,  Gilbert,  Ariz  ,  In  place  of 
W.  M,  Johnson,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Robert  C.  Mabry.  De  Queen,  Ark,,  In  place 
of  T  H  Edwards,  retired 

Max  G,  Cope,  Monette,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
O.  L.  Agnew.  retired. 


V. 
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CAUrORiVU 

James  L.  nnnln.  Coyote.  Calif..  In  place  of 
F  W.  Patterson,  retired. 

Walter  W.  Coleman.  Escondldo,  Calif,  in 
place  of  R.  P  Osmann.  deceased. 

Nlllo  J.  .JarobEon.  Fart  Bragg,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  Hugo  Celerl,  deceased. 

Rose  M.  C.iipen.  Independence,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  W.  E.  Kester.  deceased. 

Donald  L.  Sheehy.  Norco.  Calif.,  In  place  of 
E.  J.  Copen^.•>.ver.  retired. 

Roy  A.  White.  San  Jo.aquln,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  M.  S.  Butz.  deceased 

Guy  Rossi.  Sierra  Midre.  Calif.,  In  place  of 
C.  E  Loiik,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Roy  G.  Xarson.  Arvada.  Colo..  In  place  of 
S.  E.  Koon.  retired. 

Vetnon  J.  Dl:<.  Haxtun,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
L.  E.  Taylor,  retired. 

CONNKL-riCUT 

Edward  J.  Coyle.  Srrnttord,  Conn.  OSice 
estabUshod  June  22,  1003. 

FLORIDA 

Pojcr  A,  Lopp.  Dundee.  Fla  .  In  place  of 
A.  C  nreln<"r.  retired 

Bp?Kle  M.  Osteen.  Osteen,  Fla..  In  pl.^ce  of 
L.  M  Brooke,  retired. 

Hajel  T.  .StevenEon,  Sebastian,  Fla..  In 
place  of  R.  W.  Lo.Tf.  retired. 

J.i.-nes  H.  Arl:er.  Vero  Bc.icli,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  S.  V.  Buss,  retired. 

CCORCIA 

Alice  A.  Marstiall,  AopUng,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  M.  K.  Pollird.  retired. 

John  O.  Butler.  Savannah,  Ga..  In  place 
of  J.  M.  Stubbs.  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

MTlvln  W.  Dltzler.  Drivls.  HI.,  In  place  of 
H.  A.  Dltzler.  retired. 

William  C.  Thompson.  Edwards.  Hi..  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Miilv.inev.  retired. 

Ffncts  C.  Shanahan.  Midlothian.  HI.,  In 
place  of  J.  E  Pacatte.  retired. 

Gerald  D.  Eirlenbaugh.  Pearl  City,  III,  in 
place  of  B.  B.  Kampmeler.  retired. 

IXDIANA 

Roberta  I,.  Harl.in.  Brlnghurat,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  C.  J.  Qnlnn.  retired. 

Fred  D.  Janney.  Gaston.  Ind.,  In  place  of 
Audlcy  Dlldtne,  retired. 

Merrill  K.  Lambert.  Hope.  Ind.,  In  place  of 
C.B.  Holder,  retired. 

CIctus  H.  En^ler,  Lawrenceburg.  Ind.,  In 
place  of  L  W.  0?den.  deceased. 

Ralph  E.  Manifold.  Mooreland.  Ind.,  In 
place  of  Jeajinette  Manifold,  retired. 

Ra^-mond  T.  Elliott.  Portland,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  I.  E.  Stabler,  retired. 

Myron  D.  Barnes.  Rosedale,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  W.  H-  Lauterbach,  retired. 


Darren  B.  Daiicherty.  Adel.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  P  W.  Knoll,  retired. 

Edear  A.  Cox.  Charlotte.  Iowa,  In  place  of 
T.  G.  Cliflford.  deceased. 

Pat  McOtilre.  Cushlnr:,  lowa^^.ln  place  of 
R.  H.  Stoneklne.  deceased. 

D,gan  A.  CowRcr.  MedlapoUs,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  J^f  Stephenson,  retired. 

Mildred  E.  Howell.  New  Lllperty.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  H.  L.  -Mlmandineer,  deceased. 

M-.irrI  L.  Schcrbrlni;.  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  C  P.  Norrls.  retired. 

Paul  E.  Bcumer.  Hock  Valley.  Iowa,  In  place 
of  H.  J.  Lont?,  retired.  * 

George  W.  House.  Slgoumey,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  Cotton  Etter.  retired. 

Edward  J.  Dela:iey,  Stuart.  Iowa.  In  place 
of  G.  W.  Trowbridge,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Durward  E.  Smith.  Admire.  Kans..  In  place 
of  D.  W.  Fowler,  trajisf  erred. 

On-al  M.  Sicfcrs.  Dorrance,  Kans..  In  place 
of  E.  L.  Bstts,  retired. 


Elizabeth  M.  ElUott,  White  City.  Kans.,  In 
place  of  O.  T.  Kappelmann.  retired. 

KENTX'CKT 

Bennle  G.  Faulk.  Mortons  Gap,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  Bertha  Stanley,  retired. 

Pauline  H.  Applcgate.  Tollesboro,  Ky.,  In 
place  ol  V.  O.  Ruark,  deceased. 

LOUISUNA 

James  A.  Hoyt,  Cheneyvllle,  La.,  in  place 
Of  S.  R.  Jackson,  retired. 

Juliette  W.  Cha>)aud,  St.  Gabriel,  La.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Richard,  retired. 

MARYLANO 

P.-  WalUs  Wheeler.  Stiver  Spring.  Md.,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Bowman,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Allison  W.  Green.  Dafter.  Mich.,  In  place  of 
T.  A.  Llukko,  retired. 

Harold  L.  Hutchinson,  Dccrfleld.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  D.  F.  .Selser.  deceased. 

MINNESOTA 

Gerald  W.  Leland.  Brlcelyn,  Mmn.,  In  place 
Of  O.  L.  Flo,  rfilgned. 

Frank  ".  Henderson,  Elkton,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  W.  B.  Spear,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  R.  Triplett.  Flora,  Miss.,  In  place  of 
L.  A.  Stephenson,  retired. 

William  R.  Robi.=;r.n.  Hamilton.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  M.  C.  Bashcm.  retired. 

MISSOtJRI 

Dale  M.  Baker,  Kingston,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
R.  ^L  Parr,  retired. 

Missotnti 

Albert  L.  Mix,  Osborn,  Mo.,  in  place  of  M.  S, 
McMahlll,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Myron  G.  St.  John,  Ophelm,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  C.  D.  Tichenor,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Allen  K.  LookablU,  Llsco,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
P.  G.  Carney,  transferred. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Vernon  P.  Hall.  Bradford.  N.H.,  In  place  of 
G.  H.  Simpson,  retired. 

G.  Nelson  Lambert.  Center  Harbor,  N.H., 
In  place  of  H.  F.  Smith,  retired. 

Paul  E.  Sanborn,  TVilmot  Flat,  NB.,  In 
place  of  W.  P.  Haskell,  resigned. 

NEW  JERSEY 

James  L.  Doyle.  New  Lisbon.  N.J.,  In  place 
of  P.  3.  Doyle,  retired. 

NEW  YORK 

Prancls  E.  GUhooly.  Alexander,  N.T.,  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Tenney.  deceased. 

John  B.  Goodwin.  East  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  E.  P.  Talley,  retired. 

John  L.  Ingalls.  Hcrnell,  N.T.,  in  place  of 
P.  J.  Kelly,  retired. 

Florence  Robinson.  Lawrence,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  Jj.  J.  Stankard.  deceased. 

John  J.  Bridjeford.  Rensselaer,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  O.  L.  Johnson,  retired. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Luther  E.  Taylor.  Jr.,  Paison.  N.C.,  in  place 
Of  J.  E.  Paison.  retired. 

H.''.rriy  L.  Vause.  Hookerton,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  W.  B.  Jenkins,  resij^ned. 

CharUs  P.  Smith.  Rowland,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  G.  S.  Crawford,  retired. 

Rhod.-i  L.  Lewis,  Sneads  Perry,  N.C.,  In 
pl.nce  of  N.  M.  MUr.s.  retired. 

L.  Yale  Miller.  WUkesboro,  K.C.,  in  place 
of  M.  O.  Elliott,  resigned. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Carroll  D.  Tudahl.  Berthold,  N,  Dak..  In 
place  Of  H.  W  Emanuel,  retired. 

Glenn  D.  Heldt.  Rocklake,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
Of  Bland  Elsberry.  retired. 

OHIO 

Dorothy  V.  Benson.  Barlow,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  M.  D.  Proctor,  retired. 


William  L.  Cr.le,  Cambridge.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Drlggs.  retired. 

Virgil  L.  Detty,  Londonderry,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  W,  D.  Smallwood.  transferred. 

Treva  M.  Betts.  Rlstngsun,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  R.  D.  Ferguson,  retired. 

Rule  J.  Smith.  Walhondlng.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  A.  B.  Pox.  retired. 

Lulu  V.  Guclorlahn.  West  Salem,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  V  K.  McVlcker,  retired. 

OTtLAHOMA 

Edward  O.  McCarty,  Sklatook.  Okla.,  in 
place  of  A.  S.  Bradshaw.  retired. 

ORERON 

Elmore  D.  Spencer,  Salem,  Oreg.,  In  place 
of  A.  C.  Gragg,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester  P.  Trocewskl.  E.\'non,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  P.  Shamborsky,  retired. 

Joseph  A  Perace.  Greensburg,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  French  C  ison.  Sr..  retired. 

Mary  C.  Kllneel.  La  Plume,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
A.  P.  Wydcen.  retired. 

Thomas  P.  Collins.  Jr.,  Llnesvllle,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  H.  D.  Aktns.  retired. 

Edward  D.  Oiiycr.  Montro-ie,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
O.  W.  Rogers.  transfTred. 

Leonard  H.  Stnckhouse,  Muncy  Valley,  Pa., 
In  pince  of  F.  D  Starr,  deceased. 

Henry  A.  Springer,  New  Stanton,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  Raymond  Carlson,  retired. 

Albert  L.  Wessncr.  Pine  Grove.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  M.  P.  Haldeman.  retired. 

Robert  R.  Mease.  Sprlnirtown,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Stoneback,  deceased. 

Doris  I.  M.  Mover.  Vlrglnvllle,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  Chester  Homan.  deceased. 

Hale  Trultt.  West  Grove.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
H.  C.  Reece,  retired. 

EOITTH  CAROLINA 

James  D.  Watson.  Jr..  Elgin,  S.C..  In  place 
of  J.  D.  Watson,  Sr.,  retired. 

Luther  V.  Mayer.  Jackson,  S.C.,  in  place  of 
J.  P.  Sullivan.  Jr..  declined. 

Cecil  B.  Guerry.  Jamestown,  S.C.,  In  place 
of  S.  H.  Grady,  retired. 

Fred  B.  Setzler.  Jr..  West  Columbia,  S.C., 
In  place  of  R.  W.  Trottl.  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Betty  C.  Street.  Antloch,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  P.  C.  Taylor,  retired. 

Marvin  G.  Scott,  Scotts  Hill,  Temj.,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Scott,  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Mary  R.  Cartwrlght.  Boerne.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  E.  G.  Saxon,  deceased. 

Sidney  L.  Gustafson,  Gonzales,  Tex..  In 
place  of  L.  H.  Boothe.  retired. 

Ruby  F.  Henderson.  Groesbecfc,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  H.  L.  Humble,  retired. 

Lynn  RatlifT,  Madlsonvllle,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  O.  L.  McKay,  deceased. 

Ross  B.  Stuart,  Strawn,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
W.  R.  Baker,  deceased. 

John  G.  Hagan,  Jr..  Wliltehouse,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  D.  E.  Gllley.  retired. 

John  W.  Bucfcner,  Wtmbcrley.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  R.  Saunders,  resigned. 

VTAH 

Kac  B.  Weston.  Laketown.  Utah,  In  place  of 
A.  K.  Cheney,  resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Harold  J.  Workman.  McGaheysvlIle,  Va.,  in 
place  of  R.  H.  Slpe.  resigned. 

Theodore  Raines.  Vansant.  Va.,  In  place  of 
A.  H.  Mtitney,  transferred. 

WASHINGTON 

Mike  Montanve.  Goldendale.  Wash.,  In 
place  of  O.  K.  Hill,  retired. 

WEST  vniOINIA 

Harry  J.  Reitter.  Colliers,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  C.  O.  Freshwater,  retired. 

Julia  A.  Warrick,  Glen  Dale,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  E.  W.  Fitzgerald,  retired. 
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Genevieve  D.  Kesscl,  Gormanla,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  A.  H.  Elrlck,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

William  nirlg,  Jr.,  Centurla,  Wis,,  In  place 
of  C.  J.  McKenzle,  transferred. 

Julia  M.  Binning.  Kansasville,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  C.  V.  David,  retired. 

Robert  P.  Hartiworm,  King,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  E.  F.  Smith,  retired. 

Kenneth  K.  Kar.neberg,  Loyal,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  L.  M.  Meyer,  deceased. 

Carl  S.  Nordln,  Siren,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
W.  L,  Nelson,  transferred. 

John  P.  Seckar,  Vandync,  Wis.,  G.  A.  Ja- 
cobs, retired. 

WroMtNC 

Wesley  G.  Somers,  Kemmcrer,  Wyo.,  in 
place  of  A.  M.  Gilchrist,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Aug:ust  31  (legislative  day  of 
August  30),  1965: 

Depart.ment  or  Justice 

Edward  M.  McEntee,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  first  circuit,  vice  Peter 
Woodbury,  retired. 

William  O.  Mehnens,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida,  vice  Emett  C.  Choate.  retired. 


eral  Government  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, Okaloosa  County,  Fla. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments In  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  2092.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to 
permit  marketing  orders  applicable  to  celery, 
s'.veet  corn,  limes,  or  avocados  to  provide 
for  paid  advertising:  and 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
construct  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
building  m  .square  732  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  named  the  "Library  of  Con- 
gress James  Madison  Memorial  Building"  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  OF  PvEPRESENTATIVES 

Tlesday,  August  31, 196.1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer,  using 
this  verse  of  Scripture:  Ephesians  5:1: 
Be  ye  there/ore  ioilowers  oj  God,  as  dear 
children. 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  presence  we 
are  all  one  in  our  littleness  and  our  need, 
we  beseech  Thee  to  make  us  one  in  purity 
and  hiunility  of  heai't. 

Bless  us  with  the  spirit  of  generosity 
and  the  grac^  of  understanding  when  we 
think  of  the  vast  multitude  for  whom  the 
struggle  of  life  is  so  difficult. 

Grant  that  our  minds  and  hearts  may 
be  filled  with  aspirations  to  follow  Thee 
and  skilled  In  the  ministry  of  doing  good 
and  ever  determined  to  bring  mankind 
within  reach  and  range  of  Thy  benefi- 
cence. 

May  we  do  all  within  our  power  to 
draw  men  together  in  fellowship  and  pro- 
mote justice  and  good  will  among  them. 

Help  us  to  clarify  and  confirm  by  our 
daily  life,  that  we  believe  that  in  its  sim- 
plest motive  and  manifestation  our  life 
must  strive  to  be  one  of  service  and  sanc- 
tity. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  4905.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Ped- 


TRIBUTES  TO  SIDNEY  'W. 
WILLISTON 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  re- 
tirement of  Sid  Williston  will  be  the  gain 
of  the  Filth  Congressional  District  of 
South  Carolina  which  it  is  my  great  hon- 
or to  represent.  Sid  has  built  a  home  at 
Chesterfield  and  Iris  family  is  now-  there 
awaiting  tlie  completion  of  today's  busi- 
ness of  the  House  so  he  can  join  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Sid  almost 
since  "old  Blue"  was  a  pup.  I  fiist  met 
him  when  I  served  as  secretary  to  the 
former  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Gov.  James  Richards,  of  South  Carolina, 
years  ago.  I  have  always  found  Sid  to  be 
a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  a  loyal,  devoted  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  mani- 
fested his  worth  to  this  body  in  the  effi- 
cient and  expeditious  manner  in  which 
he  has  discharged  his  duties  as  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  OfBcial  Reporters  of  Debates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord is  one  of  the  many  great  endeavors 
around  here  which  never  fail.  It,  is  at 
our  desk  every  morning  of  the  ses.sion  and 
is  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  best 
prepared  documents  of  our  day.  A  large 
measure  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  cleri- 
cal staff  of  the  Official  Reporters.  Sid 
has  always  been  on  the  Job  with  a  ready 
smile,  an  attitude  of  cooperativeness,  and 
a  willingness  to  get  on  with  the  job. 
Painstaking  attention  to  detail,  loyalty  to 
this  great  legislative  body,  and  devotion 
to  friends  has  been  his  credo.  We  shall 
mLss  him. 

Sid,  on  behalf  of  the  wonderful  people 
of  Chesterfield  County,  S C.  I  extend  to 


you  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome,  and 
may  you  and  your  wife  and  daughter  en- 
joy your  association  with  us  for  many 
years  in  happiness,  health,  and  the  com- 
fortable knowledge  that  you  have  re- 
turned to  live  among  the  finest  people  in 
all  the  world. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GETTYS.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
giushed  majority  leader. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  this  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  for  the  fine  service 
of  Mr.  Sid  WilUston  and  Join  In  this 
tribute  to  a  great  servant  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Williston  came  to  work  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1939  as  an 
expert  transcriber  for  the  reporting  staff. 
He  has  advanced  during  this  period  of 
time  to  the  position  from  which  he  is  now 
retiring.  He  is  at  the  desk  today  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  on  this  last  day  with 
us,  as  he  has  done  so  faithfully  and  well 
throughout  the  years.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  heen  the  recipients  of  his  patient 
attention  to  our  many  requests  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  he  has  handled 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  presiding  over  the  clerical 
formulation  of  the  House  portion  of  the 
CoNCREssiONAi,  RECORD  is  no  small  task, 
as  all  of  us  are  aware.  Sid  has  done  this 
with  quiet  calm  and  expedition.  He  has 
been  on  the  job  and  always  willing  to  give 
that  extra  time  and  effort  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  work  of  the  House.  He 
has  been  loyal  to  tlie  rules  and  precepts 
of  this  body  and  lias  always  conducted 
himself  in  a  gentlemanly  fashion. 

We  are  proud  to  have  had  him  with  us, 
and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  see  him 
go.  However,  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  every  Member  of  this  body 
when  I  say  we  wish  for  him  and  his 
family  every  happiness  in  his  retirement 
years. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAM.^TION  OF  THE  CO.M- 
MITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROGEP^  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOM^^TTEE    ON    RIVERS    AND 

HARBORS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   LIBRARY   AND 
MEMORIALS  OF  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION COMMITTEE 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee  on   Librai-y   and  Memorials  oi   the 
Committee    on     House    Administration 
have  pei-mission   to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  / 

There  was  no  objection. 


L-i'NDON  HAINES  JOHNSON 
ARCHIVAL  DEPOSITORY 
Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
iH.J.  Res.  6321  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  University 
of  Tejtas  for  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Presidential  Archival  Depositoi-y,  and 
for  otlier  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Otie  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reo.ucst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.'cas? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object^and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object— I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  few  questions  about  House  Joint 
Resolution  632 

First,  it  Is  my  imderstanding.  that  the 
President  has  written  Mr.  Heath,  chair- 
man of  the  University  Board  of  Reeents, 
on  August  9.  1965,  stating  that  this  is  his 
pleasure,  that  he  wishes  the  main  ar- 
chives of  the  Johnson  Presidency  to  be  at 
the  University  of- Texas;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  May  I  also 
ask  the  gentlem.an  whether  this  joint 
resolution  deals  at  all  with  funds  for  the 
collection  or  whether  the  University  of 
Te.'ca.s  i.s  aoing  to  deal  with  that  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  Univei-slty  of  Tex- 
as has  agreed  to  build  a  building  to  house 
the  presidential  documents  and  papers, 
about  100,000  siiuare  feet  on  14  acres  of 
land. 

Ml-.  REID  of  New  York.  And  this  will 
be  without  expense  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  construction  will 
be  without  expense  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Presidential  library,  as  is 
the  ca.=ie  with  other  Presidential  libraries, 
will  be  maintained  by  the  GSA.  This 
will  i-un  in  the  neighborhood  of  S190,- 
000  to  start  with,  which  ic  comparable 
to  the  amount  expended  on  the  Eisen- 
hower. Truman,  and  the  Roosevelt 
Libraries. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  this  sum  for  main- 
tenance will  be  a  matter  to  be  considered 
by  the  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 
Mr  BROOKS.  It  will. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  May  I  further 
ask  why  the  joint  resolution  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  without  the  normal 
60-day  congressional  review  period? 


Mr  BROOKS.  For  the  reason  that  we 
hope  Congress  will  have  adjourned  be- 
fore the  rimning  of  the  60-day  period. 
There  is  also  the  difBcuIty  of  acquiring 
the  land,  employing  an  architect  and  de- 
.agnmg  the  building.  Also,  construction 
costs  are  liable  to  go  up.  It  was  felt  that 
the  University  of  Texas,  as  tnistees, 
would  be  better  protected  by  having  this 
agreement  before  they  expended  ,several 
million  dollars  in  building  a  libraiT  to 
house  these  documents. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the 
President  requested  a  waiving  of  this  60- 
day  review  period? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Tliat  is  my  under- 
standing. He  is  aware  of  the  resolution 
and  favored  it  when  oui-  subcommittee 
passed  it  out  last  week. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  And  he  has 
requested  tliat  this  be  brought  to  the 
floor  without  the  normal  review  period? 

Ml-.  BROOKS.  That  is  my  impi-es- 
sion. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  and  I  urge 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
632. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  where  are  the 
reports  on  this  resolution? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  reports  are  no-.v 
available.  They  were  just  printed  re- 
cently I  have  one  here  for  the  gentle- 
man. It  will  reflect  all  of  the  detail  of 
the  hearings  that  we  held.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  understand  this  procedure.  This 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency.  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  House  had  no 
notification  that  this  resolution  was  to 
be  brought  up.  There  are  no  reports 
available  at  the  desk,  a.s  is  usual,  but 
more  importantly,  I  do  not  understand 
why  there  was  no  previous  notification 
that  this  resolution  was  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  today. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well.  I  want  to  tell  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa,  who  Is 
a  historian  of  some  note  himself 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  question  that,  but  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  BROOKS  The  Jmuortance  of 
getting  tills  material  together  is  of  course 
critical.  It  is  important  to  get  these 
documents  in  a  proper  place  where  they 
can  be  available  for  historians  and  to  re- 
porters and  to  the  pubUc.  The  60-d;y 
period  may  well  ensue  and  run  while 
Congress  has  adjourned.  So  the  problem 
is  that  we  would  like  to  get  this  on  the 
road  now  and  not  delay  it  any  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  were  there  hear- 
ings held  on  this  proposition? 

Mr.  BROOKS  Hearings  were  held  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Activ- 
ities August  25  We  heard  in  detail  from 
the  head  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration who  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  President  of  tlie  U.S. 
Senate.  These  hearings  have  been 
printed.  They  are  available.  The  report 
has  been  drafted  and  it  is  now  available 
today.     The  Committee  on  Government 


Operations  passed  this  resolution  unani- 
mously. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  being  called  upon  to  construct  a 
library  building? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Tliat  is  absolutely 
corrcct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all  land  and  build- 
ings will  be  made  available,  but  that  the 
cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$190,000  a  year  from  now-  on  In  per- 
petuity: is  that  correct? 

Mr. -BROOKS.  I  would  say  that  that 
is  correct.  Tliis  will  be  in  accpidanct 
with  the  1955  act  on  Presidential  li- 
braries and  archives.  Tliis  Is  in  the  same 
range  of  the  cost,  somewhat  less  than 
some,  of  the  Roosevelt  Library,  the  Tru- 
man Library,  and  of  the  Ei.scnhower  Li- 
brary, and  I  think  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  to  provide  the  pub- 
lic access  to  our  Presidential  papers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
have  never  gotten  into  this  sort  of  thing 
imtU  other  Presidents  had  left  ofnce? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No;  that  is  not  exactly 
correct.  The  request  for  President  Eisen- 
hower's library  was  made  to  the  same 
committee  and  to  the  same  subcommit- 
tee in  1960,  before  he  went  out  of  office, 
and  it  was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  was  the  chair- 
man, in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  ad- 
mit that  President  Eisenhow  er  was  on  his 
way  out  when  this  legislation  was 
adopted  ?      V 

Ml-.  BROOKS.  Yes;  of  course  that  Is 
true.  ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  now  moving  to- 
w-aid a  situation  where  we  will  provide 
library  maintenance  for  a  presidential 
candidate  in  which  the  candidate  can 
dispose  of  his  papers?  Are  we  going  to  be 
confronted  with  a  situation  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
do  no;  believe  any  university  or  organi- 
zation is  going  to  buUd  a  $2  or  $3  mil- 
lion building  for  any  candidate.  This 
one  will  be  built  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment -A-hatsoevcr. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand for  the  life  of  me  the  necessity 
for  the  speed  that  brinss  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  without  prior  notification  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  have  to  be  confronted  with  legis- 
lation on  this  basis. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  would  delay  it  until 
next  year.  That  is  the  dimculty.  I  will 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa  that  if  we  wait  until  next  January 
and  have  to  resubmit  this  and  have  an- 
other 60-day-period  run,  it  may  well  be 
March  or  April  before  we  can  employ  an 
architect  and  begin  to  acquire  the  iand 
and  move  out  on  this.  It  would  delay 
this  library  not  Just  60  days,  but  In  effect 
6  months  or  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  did  we  not  have  at 
least  1  day's  notification  that  this  was 
coming  before  the  House?  What  if  this 
went  over  until  tomorrow?  Would  the 
world  come  to  an  end? 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Of  course  it  would  not. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  not  Uke  to  be  confronted 
with  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
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which  has  never  been  heard  of  before, 
or  seen,  or  anything  else.  I  am  sure  of 
that.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want  to 
impose  on  other  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  he  has  been  a  friend  since 
I  came  to  Congress,  that  we  have  worked 
on  this  with  all  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee.  They  understand  it.  and  feel 
it  is  proper  and  fitting  that  this  Con- 
gress act  on  it  without  further  delay 

Mr.  GROSS  This  Congres.s  can  act 
on  it.  We  have  not  left  Washington  yet. 
and  are  not  likely  to  for  at  least  another 
month. 

Mr.  BROOKS.     I  am  hoping  we  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  the  way  things 
are  going  we  will  be  here  untU  the  snow 
flies.  I  do  not  see  any  emergency  con- 
nected with  this  project,  however.  I  think 
the  subject  has  been  fairly  well  explored 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  repetition. 
I  here  and  now  serve  notice  that  if  any 
other  bill  or  resolution  is  brought  up  on 
this  basis,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  It 
affects  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  object  to  It. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Ml.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Pres- 
ident on  August  9,  1965.  graciously  ac- 
cepted a  proposal  from  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  Texas  to 
construct  and  equip  the  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Library  cm  the  university  cam- 
pus at  Austin  as  a  depository  of  the  Pres- 
idents  papers  and  other  historic  mate- 
rials of  his  public  offices.  Previously,  on 
August  6.  1965,  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  university  had  advised  the  President 
of  the  university's  desire  to  provide  a  li- 
brary for  his  papers. 

The  President,  on  August  13.  1965. 
wrote  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices of  his  wishes  regarding  the  designa- 
tion of  the  proposed  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Librai-y  as  a  depo.sitory  for  his 
papers.  .At  that  time  the  President 
offered  "as  a  gift  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  ultimate  deposit  in  the 
said  Presidential  library  my  Presidential 
and  other  papers,  documents,  historic 
materials,  mementos,  objects  of  art.  and 
other  memorabilia,  including  books,  mo- 
tion pictures,  still  pictures,  and  sound 
recordings  belonging  to  me  or  In  my  pos- 
session which  relate  to  my  life  and  work." 

As  provided  by  law.  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  has  submitted  a  re- 
port to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  outlining  the 
proposal  of  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
also  has  officially  advised  the  Congress 
of  the  President's  offer  of  his  papers  and 
the  otlier  materials  of  his  pubhc  offices 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Administrator's  report  is  now  required  to 
lie  before  Congress  for  60  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  before  the  university's 
offer  can  be  accepted. 

Upon  review  of  the  Administrator's 
report.  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 632  as  a  means  of  obtaining  prompt. 


affirmative  congressional  review  of  the 
Administrator's  report  as  a  more  reason- 
able substitute  for  the  60-day  period  of 
negative  congressional  action.  It  is  my 
conclusion,  which  I  believe  will  be  shared 
by  all  of  those  who  review  the  univer- 
sity's proposal,  that  congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  project  should  not  be  de- 
layed. It  would  be  more  appropriate 
and  fully  in  keeping  with  our  legislative 
responsibilities  to  give  active  considera- 
tion to  this  matter  at  this  time,  rather 
than  simply  provide  a  manifestation  of 
congressional  acceptance  through  the 
mere  passage  of  time. 

Upon  referral  of  the  Administrator's 
report  to  the  Government  Activities  Sub- 
committee, we  held  a  hearing  at  which 
time  both  the  substance  of  the  report 
and  the  joint  resolution  waiving  the  60- 
day  period  were  considered  in  detail. 

The  subcommittee  and  later  the  full 
Government  Operations  Committee 
unanimou.sly  endorsed  and  passed  this 
resolution — House  Joint  Resolution  632. 

Under  the  proposal  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  university  s  board  of 
regents,  the  university,  at  Its  own  ex- 
pense, will  provide  an  appropriate  14- 
acre  site  on  the  campus  at  Austin  for 
construction  of  a  building  in  which  not 
less  than  100.000  square  feet  of  space 
would  be  dedicated  as  the  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Library  to  display  the  Presi- 
dent's papers  and  other  historical  mate- 
rials relating  to  and  contemporarj-  with 
the  President's  Ufe  and  works. 

The  proposal  provides  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  building,  the  university 
will  'turn  over,  dedicate,  and  malie  avail- 
able the  same.  Including  the  furnishings 
and  equipment  therein,  to  the  United 
States  for  Its  use  In  perpetuity  as  the 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library." 

As  manifested  in  the  con-espondence 
between  the  President  and  the  univer- 
sity, in  addition  to  the  space  and  facili- 
ties dedicated  for  us  as  the  Presidential 
archival  depository,  the  building  to  be 
constructed  will  also  Include  space  and 
facilities  for  University  of  Texas  pur- 
poses to  be  used  In  furtherance  of  studies 
and  research  In  history,  government, 
economics,  public  administration,  and 
related  disclpUnes.  The  cost  of  admin- 
istering, maintaining,  operating,  and  pro- 
tecting the  site  of  the  Presidential  li- 
brary and  such  portion  of  the  building 
as  is  used  for  university  purposes  will 
be  btorne  by  the  university.  The  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  United  States  of  main- 
taining, operating,  and  protecting  that 
portion  of  the  building  dedicated  to  na- 
tional archival  depository  use  is  esti- 
mated to  range  from  approximately 
S190.000  during  the  early  years  to  $225.- 
000  after  the  librai-j-  is  in  full  operation. 
This  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  operation 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Government  is  in 
line  with  the  operational  costs  of  the 
other  Presidential  libraries.  One  unique 
advantage  the  Goveriunent  will  have  re- 
garding the  Johnson  Library  is  that  the 
university  has  agreed  to  provide  all  park- 
ing facilities  and  also  to  maintain  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  hbrary  build- 
ing. These  can  be  significant  items  of 
expense  in  themselves.  The  subcommit- 
tee, considering  all  facets  of  the   pro- 


posal, unanimously  concluded  that  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  should  be  affirma- 
tively endorsed  by  the  Congress.  This 
alone  Is  sufficient  reason  for  approval 
of  tills  resolution  waiving  the  remainder 
of  the  60-day  review  period  as  provided 
In  the  proviso  to  section  507' f)  (1)  of  the 
act.  But,  in  this  Instance,  there  are  ad- 
ditional reasons  justifying  expeditious 
congressional  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal and  which  dictate  waiver  of  the 
review  period. 

First,  the  sooner  this  library  p^lSJect 
is  begun,  the  sooner  the  papers  of  the 
President  wUl  become  available  to  stu- 
dents and  scholars.  As  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  university  operate  m  a  trust 
capacity,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
ask  them  to  bo  ahead  on  this  project 
without  the  agreement  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  designate  the  structure  as  a  Pres- 
idential archival  depository.  The  Presi- 
dent will  also  have  to  participate  In  many 
aspects  of  the  project.  The  sooner  the 
project  gets  started,  therefore,  the  more 
time  he  can  devote  to  it  personally. 

Lastly,  the  University  of  Texas  must 
be  considered.  The  imlversity's  generous 
proposal  is  based  upon  cost  analyses  and 
other  criteria  available  at  this  time.  De- 
lays in  construction  often  mean  increases 
in  construction  costs.  They  are  also 
wasteful  in  the  time  and  effoi-ts  of  those 
responsible  for  and  Involved  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  project. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  fully  Justi- 
fied in  endorsing  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  approving  Joint  Reso- 
lution 632  waiving  the  "60  days  of  nega- 
tive action  by  the  Congress,"  as  Speaker 
McCoBMACK  so  aptly  characterized  this 
provision  at  the  time  it  was  enacted. 

The  SPEAKEirl.  Ls  there  cbjectinn  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
low-s : 

H.J.  RES    632 

Resolved  by  tie  Sfnate  and  Hmiae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  o)  America 
in  Congress  assevihled,  Tliat  the  Adralnlfitra- 
tor  of  General  Services  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  determines  proper  with 
the  University  of  Texas  to  utilize  ris  the  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johiwon  Archival  Depository, 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment  of  such  ual- 
v'.rslty  to  be  made  available  tiy  It  without 
transfer  of  title  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
maintain,  operate,  and  protect  such  deposi- 
tory as  a  part  of  the  National  Archives  sys- 
tem. Such  agreement  may  be  entered  into 
wllhout  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
507(f)  II)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  a.s  amended 
I44U.S.C.  3B7({)  (1) ),  that  the  Administrator 
shall  not  enter  into  any  such  agreement  until 
the  cgplratlon  of  the  first  period  of  sixty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  following  the  date  on  which  a  re- 
port in  writing  of  any  such  proposed  Presi- 
dential archival  depository  Is  transmitted  by 
the  Administrator  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  loliowins:  communication  from  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  which  was  read,  re- 
feried  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
Office  ov  the  Clfbk. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waslung:on.  DC,  August  30,  lOeS. 
The  Honorable  The  Speakeb, 
Ilau.ie  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  From  Uie  Honorable  Thomas  G.  Abek- 
^'r^HY.  Member  of  Congress  from  *be  First 
District  of  Mississippi,  the  Honorable  Jaaue 
L.  Whitten,  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Second  District  of  M;5..si.ssippi,  tiie  Honorftble 
Prentiss  Walker.  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Mississippi,  and  Wil- 
liam M.  CoLMER,  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Plftli  District  of  ML=siSiippi,  the  Cierk 
has  received  a  motion  tliat  the  attempted 
contest  against  each  individuaily.  be  dis- 
missed, or  that  each  be  otiierwiEe  relieved 
from  talcing  further  notice  of  such  matter. 

The  comnitinication  in  this  matter  is  l>o- 
Ing  transmitted  for  referral  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  liie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Respectfully  your^, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Reprcxentativcs. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
T-iRBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  eoiifeience  report  on  the  bill  i  H.R. 
69271  to  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Lrban  Development,  nnd  for 
other  pui-joses,  and  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  repoit. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read^the  stntement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CosrERE^CE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  884) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  iHJ?. 
6927)  to  establish  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, iiaving  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference. h.Tve  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "De- 
partjnent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act'. 

"DECLARATION     oy    prRPOSE 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  general  wellare  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  health  and  living  standards  of 
our  people  require,  as  a  matter  of  nation.al 
purpose,  sound  development  of  the  Nation's 
conimunities  and  metropolitan  areas  in  which 
the  v.afit  majority  of  its  people  live  and  woric. 

"To  carry  out  such  purpose,  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  increasing  importance  of 
housing  and  urban  development  in  our  na- 
tional life,  the  Congress  finds  that  establish- 
ment of  an  executive  department  is  desirable 
to  achieve   the   best   administration  of  the 


princip.il  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  provide  isslstance  for  housing 
and  for  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
communities;  to  a.-^sist  the  President  in 
achieving  maximum  coordination  of  the 
various  Federal  activities  which  have  a 
major  effect  upon  urban  community,  sub- 
iirbii.n.  or  metropolitan  development;  to  en- 
cotirage  tiie  solution  of  problems  of  housing, 
urban  development,  and  mass  transportation 
througii  Sttte,  county,  town,  village,  or  other 
local  and  private  action.  Including  promo- 
tion of  interstate,  regionul,  and  metropolitan 
cooperatiiin;  to  encourage  the  maximum  con> 
tributlons  that  mjy  bo  made  by  vigorous 
private  homeliullding  3nd  mortgrige  lending 
industries  to  housing,  urban  development, 
and  the  rtational  economy:  and  to  provide 
for  full  and  appropriate  consideration,  at  the 
iialioria!  level,  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  Nation's  communities  and  of  the  people 
who  live  und  worlt  in  them. 

"EsrAuLisHv.t:rr  op  departmekt 

"Sec.  3.  la)  There  is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  goveriniient  an  c?:ecutive  depart- 
m<:'nt  to  be  known  25  the  Dcp.irtinent  of 
Housing  and  Urb.in  Development  ihereln- 
aftf-r  referred  to  ^s  tlie  'Department*  i .  Tliere 
shall  be  at  ti:e  head  of  the  Department  a 
Secretary  of  Hotising  and  Uro:in  Develop- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tlie  'Sec- 
retary'), who  shall  be  ippointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  ndvice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Department  shall 
be  administered  under  the  supervision  and 
ttiroctlon  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now 
or  iiereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  the  heads 
of  executive  departments. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  among  his  re- 
sponsibilities, ad.'ise  the  President  with 
respect  to  Federal  programs  und  activities 
relating  to  housing  and  urg.in  development: 
develop  and  recommertd  to  the  President 
policies  for  fostering  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nation's  urbr.n  areas; 
e.xerclse  leadership  at  the  direction  of  tlie 
President  in  coordinating  Federal  activities 
affecting  housing  and  urban  development: 
provide  technical  assistance  and  Information, 
including  a  clearinghouse  service  to  aid 
St.ite.  county,  town,  village,  or  other  local 
governments  In  developing  solutions  to  com- 
mtinity  and  metropolitan  development  prob- 
lems; consult  and  cc^perate  with  State  Gov- 
ernors and  State  agencies.  Including,  when 
appropriate,  holding  informal  public  liear- 
In^,  witli  respect  to  Federal  and  State  pro- 
srams  for  assisting  communities  in  develop- 
ing solutions  to  community  and  metropolitan 
development  problems  and  for  encouraging 
eHecttve  regional  coopcr.ition  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  community  and  metropolitan 
development  programs  and  projects;  en- 
courage comprehensive  planning  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  with  a  view  to 
coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  local  urban 
and  community  development  activities:  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  serve  as  large 
a  part  of  the  Nation's  total  housing  and 
urban  development  needs  as  it  can  and  de- 
velop the  fullest  cooperation  with  private 
enterprise  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
Department;  and  conduct  continuing  com- 
preiien.sive  studies,  and  make  available 
findings,  with  respect  to  the  problems  of 
housing  and  urban  development. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  cou- 
strxied  to  deny  or  limit  the  benefits  of  any 
program,  function,  or  activity  assigned  to 
the  Department  by  this  or  any  other  Act  to 
any  community  on  the  basis  of  its  popula- 
tion or  corporate  status,  except  as  may  be 
expressly  provided  by  law. 

"UNDER    S£C:RETARY    AND    OTHER    OmCERS    AND 
•  -  OFFICES 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  l>e  In  the  Depart- 
ment an  ;t7iider  Secretary,  four  Assnstant 
Secretaries,  and  a  General  Counsel,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 


with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  under 
secretaries,  assistant  secretaries,  and  gen- 
eral counsels,  respectively,  of  executive  de- 
p.trtments.  and  who  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 
There  shall  be  In  the  Department  a  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner,  who  sliali  be  one 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  who  shall  head 
u  Jederai  Uousir^  Administration  within 
the  Department,  who  sliall  have  i.uch  duties 
and  povters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  who  shall  administer,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, departmental  programs  relating  to 
tile  prlvato  mortgage  market. 

"(b)  There  shaii  be  in  the  Department 
on  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
who  siiall  be  appointed,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  classified  civil  service,  v.'ho  shall  per- 
form such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  from  time  to 
time,  and  whose  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion shall  be  the  same  03  that  now  or  here- 
after provided  by  or  pursuant  to  l.iw  for 
assistant  secret:u-lcs  for  administration  of 
executive  departments. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  a 
Director  of  Urban  Program  Coordination, 
who  sliall  be  designatDd  by  the  Secretary. 
He  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  achieving  maximum  coordination 
of  the  programs  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  which  have 
a  m-ijor  impact  on  coiuniunlty  development. 
In  p.-ovidlns  such  assistance,  the  Director 
shall  make  such  studies  of  urban  and  com- 
munity problems  as  tbe  Secretary  shall  re- 
quest, and  shall  develop  recommendations 
relating  to  the  administration  of  Federal 
programs  affecting  such  problems,  nprticu- 
larly  with  rerpect  to  achieving  effective 
cooperation  among  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  concerned.  Subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  the  Director  shall. 
in  carrying  out  his  responsibUities,  (1)  es- 
tabllsn  and  maintain  close  liaison  with  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  concerned, 
and  (2)  consult  with  State,  local,  am'  re- 
gional ofScials,  and  consider  their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  programs. 

"rUAHSFERS   TO    DEPARTMENT 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  sub.<.cction  (b)  of  this  section,  there  are 
hereby  tronsterred  to  and  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary all  of  the  Junctions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminlsiration  and 
tbe  Pubhc  Housing  Administration  in  that 
Agency,  and  of  tiic  heads  and  other  officers 
and  olRces  of  said  agencies. 

"lb)  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
socliiilon.  together  with  its  iuuctions. 
powers,  and  duties,  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Department.  The  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  .'JOB  of  the  Pederal  National 
MortgaRe  .V>soclation  Charter  Act  ond  the 
item  numbered  I9>)  of  section  303iei  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  the  position  of  the 
President  of  said  Association  is  hereby  al- 
located among  the  positions  referred  to  In 
section  7(c)  hereof. 

"  I  c  1  The  President  shall  undertake  studies 
of  the  orgonlzation  of  housing  and  urban 
development  functions  and  programs  within 
the  Federal  Government,  and  lie  slioll  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  such  studies,  together  witii  his  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  transfer  of  such 
functions  and  programs  to  or  from  the  De- 
partment. Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  none  of  the  functions  of  the 
Secretory  of  the  Interior  authorized  under 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (78  Stat.  897)  or  other  functions 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
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reatlon  shall  be  transrerred  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  in  any  way  be 
limited  geographically  unless  specifically 
provided  Tor  by  reorgitnltBaiion  plan  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  203},  as  amended,  or  by 
statute. 

"CONTOBMIKG  AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  19(dMl)  of  title  3  of 
The  United  States  Code  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  a  comma  bnd  the  following ; 
Secretary  oi  Health.  Educ-iiion,  and  Welfare, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.' 

••(b)  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C  I)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"  'Eleventh.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban,  Development." 

"(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsectLon 
(b>  of  this  section  shall  not  be  conslriied  to 
make  applicable  to  the  Department  any 
provision  of  law  jncorisiatent  with  this  Act. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  PHOVISIONS 

"Sec.  7.  (ai  The  personnel  employed  In 
connection  with.  :ind  the  assets,  liabilities. 
contracts,  property,  records,  ar.d  unexpended 
bnlancea  of  appropriations,  nuthonaatious. 
allocations,  or  other  funds  held.  used,  arising 
from,  or  available  or  to  be  m:ido  available  In 
connection  with,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  transferred  by  section  5  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  transferred  with  such  functions, 
powers,  nnd  duties,  respectively. 

"(b)  No  transfer  of  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  shall  at  any  time  be  made  within  the 
Department  in  connection  with  the  second- 
ary market  operations  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  rights  and  Interests  of 
owners  of  outstanding  common  stock  Issued 
under  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  thereby. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  EUthorlzed.  stibject 
to  the  civil  service  and  cla.'?sinc2tion  luws.  to 
select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers  ond  employees.  In- 
cluding attorneys,  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
prescribe  their  authority  and  duties;  Pro- 
vided. That  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Secretary  may 
fix  tbe  compensation  for  not  more  than  six 
positions  in  the  Department  at  the  annual 
rate  applicable  to  positions  in  level  V  of  the 
Federril  Executive  Salary  Schedule  provided 
by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
hlB  functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  such  of- 
ncers  and  employees  of  the  Department  as  he 
may  designate,  may  authorize  such  succes- 
sive redelegatlons  of  such  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  as  he  may  deem  desirable, 
and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  nccess;iry  to  curry  out  his  functions, 
powers.  r>nd  duties.  The  second  pro\iso  of 
section  lOKc)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
hereby  repealed. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services 
as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2.  1948.  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem  for  Individuals. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fimd.  to  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  common  administrative  services  as 
he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  Depart- 
ment, including  such  services  as  a  central 
supply  service  for  stationery  and  other  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  which  adequate 
stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet  in  whole 
or  In  part  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  agencies;  central  messenger, 
mall,  telephone,  and  other  communications 
services;  office  space;  central  services  for  doc- 
ument reproduction   and   for  graphics   and 


\-l5ual  aids;  and  a  central  library  service.  In 
addition  to  amounts  appropriated  to  provide 
capital  for  said  fund,  which  appropriations 
are  hereby  authorized,  tbe  fund  shall  be 
capitalized  by  transfer  to  It  of  such  stocks  of 
supplies  and  equipment  on  hand  or  on  order 
as  the  Secretary  shall  direct.  Such  fund 
shall  be  reimbursed  from  available  funds  of 
agencies  and  offices  In  the  Department  for 
which  services  are  performed  at  rates  which 
will  return  In  full  all  expenses  of  operation. 
Including  reserves  for  accrued  annual  leave 
and  for  depreciation  of  equipment. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of  such 
device  as  he  shall  approve,  and  Judicial  no- 
tice shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

"ANNUAL   REPORT 

"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  alter  tbe  end  of  each  c&lendar 
yew,  make  a  report  to  the  President  for 
submission  to  tlic  Congress  of  the  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

"SAVINGS   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against 
any  agency  whose  function^  are  transferred 
by  tills  Act.  or  by  or  against  any  officer  of 
any  agency  In  his  official  capacity,  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  this  enactment.  Such  causes  of 
action  may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the 
United  States  or  such  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  agency  whose 
functions  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by 
or  against  any  officer  of  any  such  agency 
In  his  official  capacity,  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  A  court  may 
at  any  time  during  the  pendency  of  the  liti- 
gation, on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  order  that  the  sante  may  be  main- 
tained by  or  against  the  United  States  or 
such  official  of  the  Department  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(c)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  Act,  all  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  cumula- 
tive and  additional  to  and  not  In  derogation 
of  any  powers  and  authorities  otherwise  ex- 
isting. All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  au- 
thori2atlons,  delegations,  or  other  actions 
duly  issued,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant 
to  applicable  law,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  office 
pertaining  lo  any  functions,  powers  and 
duties  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  continue 
in  full  force  and  eQ"ect  after  the  effective 
date  oi  this  Act  until  modified  or  rescinded 
by  the  Secretary  or  such  other  officer  or 
office  of  the  Department  as,  in  accordance 
with  applicable  law,  may  be  appropriate. 
With  respect  to  any  function,  power,  or  duty 
transferred  by  or  under  this  Act  and  exer- 
cised hereafter,  reference  in  another  Federal 
law  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  or  to  any  officer,  office,  or  agency 
therein,  except  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  its  officers,  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Secretary.  The  posi- 
tions and  agencies  heretofore  established  by 
law  In  connection  with  the  fimctlons,  powers, 
and  duties  transferrtd  under  section  5(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  lapse.  . 

■'SEP4R.\BlLrrY 

"Sec.  10,  Notwith^nding  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  Intent*  <>f  Cougrefs,  it  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  that  If 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  appUcation 
thereof  to  any  persons  or  circumstances,  shall 
be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  be  invalid,  such  judgment  shall 
not  affect.  Impair,  or  invalidate  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  or  Its  appUcation  to  other  per- 
sons and  circumstances,  but  shall  be  confined 
in  Its  operation  to  the  provision  of  this  Act, 
or  the  application  thereof  to  the  persons  and 
circtunstances,  directly  involved  in  the  con- 


troversy in  which  such  Judgment  shall  have 
been  rendered. 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE    AND    INTERIM     APPOINTMENTS 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
&-st  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  following 
the  date  on  which  tills  Act  is  approved  by 
the  President,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the 
President  shall  specify  by  Executive  order 
pu'olished  in  the  Federal  Register,  except  that 
any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  sections 
3(a).  4 (a),  and  4(b)  of  this  Act  may  be 
nominated  and  appointed,  as  provided  in  euch 
sections,  at  any  time  after  tlie  date  this  Act 
is  approved  by  the  President. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  one  or  more  officers 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  appointed,  by  and 
with  the  advice  und  consent  of  the  Senate. 
shall  not  have  entered  upon  office  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  President  may 
designate  any  person  who  was  an  officer  of 
the  Housmg  and  Home  Finance  Agency  hn- 
mediately  prior  to  said  effective  date  to  act 
in  such  office  until  the  office  is  filled  as  pro- 
vided m  this  Act  or  until  the  expiration  of 
the  first  period  of  sixty  days  following  said 
effective  date,  whichever  shall  first  occur. 
Willie  so  acting  such  persons  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rates  provided  by  this 
Act  for  the  respective  offices  in  which  they 
act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

William  L.  Dawson, 

Chet  Holifield, 

Dante  B.  Fascell. 

Henry  S.  Reuss. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

John  W.  Wtdler. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

ABRAHSM  RIBICOFF, 

Henry  M.  Jacicson. 
Robert  F.  Kennedt. 
Jacob  K  Javits. 
MiLWARD  L.  Simpson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  6927)  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
lollowing  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee 
of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  Uie  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarlf>-ing,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  confer- 
ence. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  nothing 
substantive  from  the  Houne  bill  but  made  a 
number  of  additions. 

The  Senate  i.-LserteU  the  word  "community" 
or  substituted  It  for  "urban"  at  various 
points  In  the  bill  so  that  the  .ircu.s  affected 
by  the  legislation  would  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude "community"  as  well  as  urban,  sub- 
urban or  metropolitan  as  were  contained  in 
the  House  bill.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  accepted  this  amendment. 

The  declaration  of  puri>ose  in  the  House 
bill  was  iimended  by  Uie  Senate  to  encourage 
the  solution  of  problems  of  mass  transpor- 
tation and  also  to  encourage  the  maximum 
contributions  that  may  be  made  by  the  vigor- 
ous private  homebulldlng  and  mortgage 
lending  industries  to  housing,  urban  devel- 
opment and  the  national  economy.  These 
additions  were  accepted  by  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 
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In  section  3.  the  Senate  created  an  addl- 
tionai  responflbUlty  Tor  the  Secretary  of  the 
new  Department  to  consult  and  cooperate 
with  itate  government*  with  respect  to  State 
programs  for  assisting  communities  in  de- 
veloping solutions  to  community  and  metro- 
politan problems  and  for  encouraging  effec- 
tive regional  cooperation  In  the  planning  ajld 
conduct  of  community  and  metropolitan  de- 
velopment programs  and  projects.  It  also 
required  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  any  State,  within  CO  clays 
of  such  request,  to  hold  an  informal  public 
hearing  in  any  community  of  such  State  wltn 
respect  to  the  mSiaer  in  which  any  pru- 
gr.im  of  iii:5istance  to  a  .State  or  local  public 
body  or  agency  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  proposed  to  be.  or  la  being,  carried 
our,  la  such  community.  The  conferees  sub- 
stituted for  the  above  a  provision  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  "consult  and  cooperate  with 
State  Governors  and  State  agencies  in- 
cluding, when  appropriate,  holding  Informal 
public  hearings  with  respect  to  Federal  and 
3t  ite  programs  for  assisting  communities  in 
developing  solutions  to  C'^mInunlty  and 
metropolitnn  development  problems  and  for 
encouraging  effective  regional  coopc"'ation  in 
the  planning  and  conduct  of  rommunlty 
and  metropolitan  development  prostrams  and 
projects."  The  holding  of  such  public  hear- 
ings would  be  entirely  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary.  The  Senate  managers  receded  and 
agreed  to  this  provision. 

In  section  3.  a  further  responsibility  was 
placed  upon  the  Secretary  by  the  Senate  to 
"encourage  private  enterprise  to  serve  as  large 
a  part  of  the  Nation's  total  housing  and 
urban  development  needs  as  it  can  and  de- 
velop the  fullest  cooperation  with  private 
enterprise  In  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
Department  "  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hotise  agreed  to  this  amendment. 

T!ie  House  bill  included  a  provision  In 
section  4  that  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  new  Department  shall  be  designated 
to  administer,  under  the  supervision  i^nd 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  dep.^rtmenial  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  private  mortgage  mar- 
ket. The  Senate  added  a  provision  that 
"There  shall  be  in  the  Depanmeni  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  headed  by  a  Fed- 
eral Hoaning  Commissioner  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  o:  the  Senate.  The  Fed- 
eral Houaip?  Comm.Miouer  sii.ill  have  such 
duties  and  powers  as  mtiy  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary."  The  conferees  agreed  to 
eliminate  both  provisions  and  substitute  the 
following. 

■  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  a  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  one 
of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  who  shall  head 
a  Federal  Housing  .Administration  within  the 
Department,  who  sli:ill  have  such  duties  and 
powers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  who  sliail  administer,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
Uepartmentt^-i  programs  relating  to  the  pri- 
vate mortgage  market." 

The  Senate  added  an  additional  subsec- 
tion to  section  4  creating  within  the  new 
Department  an  Oifice  of  Urban  Program 
Coordination  headed  by  a  Director,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  who  will  assist 
the  Secretary  m  achieving  maximum  coordi- 
nation of  the  programs  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  .iigencies  of  the  Government 
which  have  a  major  impact  on  community 
development.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
such  an  Office  would  not  be  created,  but 
that  a  position  In  the  Department  would  be 
established  called  the  Director  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Coordination,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretarj ,  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  achieving  maximum  coordination 
of  the  programs  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  which  have 
a  major  Impact  on  community  development. 
In   providing  such   assistance,   the  Director 


shall  make  such  studies  of  urban  and  com- 
munity problems  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quest, and  shall  develop  recommendations 
relating  to  the  administration  of  Federal 
programs  affecting  such  problems,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  achieving  effective  co- 
operation among  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  concerned.  Subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary,  the  Director  shall. 
In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities,  ( 1 1  es- 
tablish and  maintain  close  liaison  with  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  concerned, 
and  (2)  consult  with  Slate,  local,  and  re- 
gional olflcials.  and  consider  their  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  such  programs. 

In  section  5.  the  Senate  included  an 
amendment  providing  as  follows: 

'(C)  The  President  shall  undertake  studies 
of  the  organization  of  housing  and  urban 
development  functions  and  programs  within 
the  Federal  Government,  and  he  shall  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  such  studies,  together  with 
his  recommendations  regarding  the  transfer 
of  such  functions  and  ptograms  to  or  from 
the  Department.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  .^ct.  none  of  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorized  under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897 1  or 
other  functions  carried  out  by  tile  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  In 
any  way  be  limited  geographically  unless 
specifically  provided  for  by  reorganization 
plan  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (79  Stat. 
135)  or  by  statute." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  from  their  dusagreement  with  this 
amendment  and  adopted  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

William  L.  Dawson, 

Cwri  HOUIFIECD. 

Dante  B.  Pasceli. 
Henet  S.  Rbdss, 
Benjamin  .S.  Rosenthal, 
John  N.  Erlenborn, 
John  W.  Wtdleh, 
Managers  on  tlie  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
J^eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall,  this  bill  in  essence  creates  a. 
new  executive  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  It  transfers 
to  the  Department  the  presently  existing 
functions  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  A?enc5-  and  gives  the  Secretary 
additional  duties  in  the  area  of  urban 
development.  We  are  making  a  start  at 
doing  ior  the  cities  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  done  so  long 
and  so  well  for  our  farmers. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  commend  my 
fellow  conferees  of  both  Hou-^es  on  the 
positive  spirit  In  which  the  discussions 
were  conducted.  We  sought  diligently 
to  uphold  and  make  prevail  the  positions 
of  our  respective  bodies  but  we  also  en- 
deavored to  reach  reasonable  compro- 
mises always  keeping  in  mind  the  ob- 
jective?of  the  bill. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues: ChPlrman  Dawson,  Mr.  Fascell, 
the  author  of  the  bill;  Mr.  REtrss,  Mr. 
RosE.NTHAi,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  and  Mr. 
Wydler. 

The  Senate  made  a  number  of  addi- 
tions to  the  House  bill,  many  of  which 
liad  no  substantial  effect  on  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation.  There  were  three 
major  changes  by  the  Senate  with 
which  we  disagreed- 
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The  JKst  involved  the  Federal  Hous- 
ina  Adiimnstration.  During  debate  in 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenborn)  offered  an  amendmeni 
that  tlie  House  rejected  wlilch  would 
have  traasferred  the  FHA  as  an  entity 
to  the  new  Department  with  statutory- 
powers  of  its  own.  This  was  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  or  with  modeiTi  con-, 
cepts  of  governmental  administration 
which  favor  full  authority  and  rcsponsi- 
bililj-  in  the  head  of  the  Department  To 
reassure  those  who  were  concerned  about 
the  future  of  FHA,  a  committee  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  assigning  to  one  oi 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  supervision  oZ 
departmental  programs  relating  to  the 
private  mortgage  market.  This  included 
PTIA  and  PNMA.  The  Senate,  however, 
added  on  to  the  bill  a  provision  that 
would  have  had  an  effect  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  Erlenborn  amendment.  The 
FHA  was  set  up  in  the  new  Department 
with  a  Commissioner  to  be  appomted  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. His  duties,  however,  would  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  The  compro- 
mise was  as  follows : 

There  shall  be  in  the  Department  a  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  one  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries,  who  shall  head  a 
Federal  Housing  Administration  «lthln  the 
Department,  who  shall  have  such  duties  and 
powers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
and  who  shall  administer,  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary,  de- 
partmental programs  relating  to  the  private 
mortgage  market. 

The  piinclpa.  differences  between  the 
conference  language  and  that  adopted 
by  the  House  and  Senate  are  that  the 
FHA  will  be  retained  within  the  new 
Department;  its  functions,  however,  will 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary:  it  will  be 
headed  by  a  Commissioner  who  will  also 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary;  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary-Commissioner  will  have 
such  powers  and  duties  as  the  Secretarj- 
may  prescribe;  and  will  administer,  un- 
der the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary,  departmental  programs  re- 
lating to  the  private  mortgage  market. 

We  believe  that  in  this  compi'omise 
the  essential  principles  of  good  admin- 
istration have  been  preaerved.  The 
powers  and  functions  are  in  tlie  Secre- 
tary who  may  delegate  them  as  his  re- 
sponsible judtrment  may  dictate.  The 
possibility  of  conflict  or  obstructioi-i  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  second  major  difference  Involved 
a  responsibility  the  Senate  imposed  upon 
the  new  Secietary  to  hold  an  infoimal 
public  hearing,  within  60  days  of  a  re- 
quest by  a  Governor  for  such  a  hearing, 
in  any  community  of  a  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  In  wliich  any  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  a  State  or  local 
public  bodj-  or  agency  administered  by 
the  Department  is  proposed  to  l)e  or  is 
being  carried  out  in  such  community. 
Our  major  concern  was  the  mandatory 
requirement  for  the  public  hearing 
whenever  a  Governor  requested  it.  We 
.>^w  all  sorts  of  passibillties  for  delay  in' 
carrying  out  programs  already  planned 
and  approved  by  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  involved.  Our  compro- 
mise directed  the  Secretary  to  consult 
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and  cooperate  with  State  Grovernors  but 
public  hearings  would  be  held  only  when 
he  deemed  them  approptlate. 

The  third  major  difference  uivolved 
a  Senate  provision  creating  an  Office  of 
Program  Coordination  within  the  new 
Department  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  to  assist 
the  President  in  achieving  maximum  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  which 
have  a  major  impact  on  community  de- 
•,-clopment.  We  felt  the  creation  of  such 
a  statutory  office  within  the  Department 
would  not  accord  with  sound  adminis- 
tration. We  achieved  a  compromise 
which  set  up  a  position  called  Director 
of  Urban  Program  Coordination  who 
would  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

We  urge  the  House  to  accept  the  re- 
port of  the  conferees  so  that  the  great 
promise  of  this  legislation  can  be  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  morning,  prior  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, I  was  discussing  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Callaway)  the 
conference  committee  action  on  this  bill. 
I  explained  to  the  gentleman  how  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  amendments. 
which  I  believed  made  a  better  bill  out 
of  this  bad  bill,  had  been  retained  by 
action  of  the  conference  committee. 

Subsequently,  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield)  annoimced  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  this  confer- 
ence committee  report  would  be  brought 
up  on  the  floor  today  and  explained  that 
the  position  of  the  House  had  been  sus- 
tained and  that  we  had  won  a  victory  in 
the  conference  committee. 

After  the  meeting  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Callaway)  took  me  aside 
azid  asked  me  if  1  had  attended  a  differ- 
ent meeting  from  the  meeting  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  TMr.  Holifield) 
had  attended.  I  assured  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  that  we  had  attended  the 
same  conference  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  many  amend- 
ments adopted  in  the  Senate.  As  the 
gentleman  from  California  pointed  out, 
some  of  these  were  noncontroversial  and 
were  accepted  witliout  debate  on  the  part 
of  the  House  conferees. 

One  of  those  amendments  was  the  in- 
sertion of  the  word  "community"  in  lieu 
of  the  word  "urban"  throughout  the  body 
of  the  bill.  I  believe  this  is  in  line  with 
one  of  the  amendments  which  was  of- 
fered and  rejected  in  tlie  Hou.-se.  to  broad- 
en the  scope  or  function  of  this  Depart- 
ment outside  of  strictly  urban  areas,  or 
large  concentrations  of  population,  and 
to  give  consideration  to  the  suburban 
and  rural  areas,  to  the  smaller  com- 
munities throughout  the  countrj'. 

Second,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
in  the  other  botly  to  provide  that  the  new 
Department  should  encourage  viErrrous 
private  home  building  and  mortgage- 
lending  industries-  This  amendment 
was  al.so  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

Many  who  opposed  the  bill  were  fear- 
ful— and  still  are — that  the  new  Depart- 


ment of  Housing  and  Urban  or  Com- 
munity Development  would  bypass  the 
State  and  county  agencies  and  go  direct- 
ly to  local  communities,  ignoring  the 
real  function  cf  the  States  m  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  in  the  urban  areas. 

Some  lipservice  has  been  given — a5  a 
result  of  one  of  the  amendments  adopt- 
ed in  the  other  body  and  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees— to  this  problem,  in  tiiat 
one  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  is  to  consult  and  cooperate  with 
State  governments  with  respect  to  State 
programs  for  assisting  commimities. 
As  I  say,  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

Along  the  same  line  was  a  provision 
that  the  Director  of  the  new  Department 
consult  and  cooperate  with  State  Gov- 
ernors and  State  agencies,  including, 
when  appropriate,  the  holding  of  in- 
formal public  hearings.  This,  I  believe, 
was  not  as  strong  as  the  provision  the 
other  body  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
in  the  bill,  but  at  least  it  gives  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Governors  of 
the  various  States  and  State  agencies  do 
haTC  a  role  to  play  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  our  urban  communities. 

For  my  own  part,  the  most  important 
amendment  which  was  offered  in  ihe 
House  and  in  substance  adopted  in  the 
other  body — and  I  beheve  also  in  sub- 
stance approved  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee report — is  the  one  which  recig- 
nizes  the  somewhat  autonomous  nature 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  provision  in  the 
conference  report  that  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  shall  be  considered 
to  some  extent  a  separate  agency  within 
the  new  Department,  and  that  there 
shall  be  a  Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
to  head  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion witliin  the  IDepartment. 

On  the  whole,  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees. I  believe,  admitted  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  conferees 
makes  a  better  bill  of  this  bill  to  create 
tr.e  new-  Dtpartment. 

For  my  own  part  I  still  think  the  ap- 
proach of  creating  an  office  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  deal 
with  these  problems  is  a  better  approach. 
However,  being  a  realist,  I  know-  that 
this  bill  was  thoroughly  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  before  and  was 
adopted  on  a  rollcall  vote.  I  know  that 
this  new  Department  will  be  created  in 
this  session  by  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 
Being  a  realist  and  knowing  that  this  wUl 
happen,  I  am  happy  that  these  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  legislation 
and  therefore  I  am  happy  to  supjiort  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  remarks.  He  was  very  strong  on  one 
principle,  that  of  naming  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  within  this  De- 
partment. As  I  said  in  my  remarks  and 
as  he  has  said,  we  have  retained  that 
name  for  whatever  publicity  value  and 
for  whatever  goodwill  value  with  respect 
to  the  housing  industry  that  it  may  have. 
The  housing  Industry  was  very  strong 
on  retaining  the  name  FHA.  'That  has 
been  done.    I  agree  with  the  gentleman 


that  this  is  more  acceptable  to  me  than 
if  It  were  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  wish  to  yield  to 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Fascell),  such  time 
as  he  may  consume.  How-ever,  l>efore  I 
do  yieid  to  him  I  want  to  say  that  I  just 
w-ant  to  congratulate  him  for  talung  the 
initiative  in  caiuying  the  burden  for  this 
bill  through  the  heannes  and  granting 
every  witness  who  wanted  to  come  be- 
fore him  the  right  to  te.stily.  I  tielieve 
that  he  lias  achie^■ed  a  very  imponant 
legisiative  result  m  the  creation  of  a 
new  Cabinet  department.  I  do  not  share 
the  fear  that  tliis  Cabmet-level  depart- 
ment may  be  something  we  do  not  need. 
Tiie  shift  of  population  from  the  agri- 
cultural areas  of  our  country  to  uiban 
centers  lias  been  tremendous  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue. We  are  soon  to  have  between  75 
and  86  percent  of  our  people  in  these 
great  ui-ban  areas,  community  areas,  and 
densely  populated  areas.  They  will 
have  all  of  the  problems  that  we  are  so 
familiar  with.  Certainly  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  our  population,  by  giving  them 
a  Cabinet -status  department  and  a  rep- 
resentation close  to  the  ear  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  a  prestige  before  the  Congress, 
is  something  that  I  think  none  of  us 
will  regret. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell  1,  the 
author  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  remarks  he  has  made  con- 
cerning this  legislation.  I  must  say  that 
in  the  10  years  I  have  been  here  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califoi-nia  has  been  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  qf  our  urban  com- 
munities and  has  given  great  leadership 
to  legislation  in  this  area.  I  want  to  ex- 
pi-ess  my  appreciation  also  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  who  is 
a  sponsor  of  this  legislation.  He  has  long 
been  in  the  forefront  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  oui-  urban  commimities.  I 
thank  htm  for  his  cooperation  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  this  body  on  this  very  important 
matter. 

I  want  to  make  some  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  very  fine  compromise  the 
House  conferees  achieved  on  tlie  rather 
difficult  question  that  appeared  at  first 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the  FH.'\. 
Yet  in  conference  this  problem  was  re- 
solved in  a  m.anner  which  was  extremely 
satisfactory  to  both  bodies.  The  com- 
promise retains  the  good  will,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  said,  of 
the  FHA  and  we  have  provided  for  the 
designation  of  a  FHA  Commis.sioner. 
Yet.  the  conference  agieement  does  not 
do  violence  to.  and  is  in  complete  con- 
Fonance  with,  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Hoover  Commission  report  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  good  administration, 
good  management,  and  good  organiza- 
tion. These  principles  are  simply  that 
all  of  the  powers,  the  dutie.s,  the  func- 
tions, and  the  responsibilities  should 
rest  m  the  head  of  the  Department. 
That  cardinal  pnnciple  is  preserved  in 
this  report,  because  while  we  preserve 
the  name  of  the  FHA  and  provide  for  the 
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designation  of  a  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner, the  bill  specifically  provides 
that  all  of  the  responsibilities,  duties, 
functions,  and  powers  should  rest  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department.  Tlierefore. 
It  is  in  complete  consonance  with  tlie 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission recommendations.  So,  on  all 
points,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  con- 
ference committee  has  done  an  admir- 
able job  and  I  certainly  thanic  my  col- 
leagues who  participated  on  the  majority 
and  minority  sides  for  bringins  back  tills 
very  fine  conference  report. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
the  conference  report  will  be  adopted, 
and  the  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  thus 
sent  to  the  President. 

The  effort  to  give  our  citie-s  recognition 
at  the  Cabinet  level  has  had  its  strong 
spon.sors  In  this  House.  In  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Federal  Reserve  on  Con- 
stitution Avenue  in  Washington,  the 
name  of  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  is  me- 
morialized as  one  whose  congressional 
backing  had  made  that  structure  possi- 
ble. When,  at  some  future  time,  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment occupie.s  its  o'wn  headquarters, 
nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than  that 
the  names  of  William  L.  Dawson,  of  Illi- 
nois. Cret  Holi  field,  of  California,  and 
Dante  B.  P.ascell,  of  Florida,  likewise  re- 
ceive recognition  for  their  devoted  serv- 
ices m  behalf  of  our  cities. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  I  believe 
that  the  bill  before  us  is  a  better  one 
than  it  was  when  it  fir.^t  passed  the 
House.  Particularly,  I  am  happy  that 
the  House  accepted  Senate  language  de- 
claring it  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  -'to  encourage  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  mass  transportation." 

Today  our  Federal  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  substantial  research  efforts  to 
develop  new  methods  of  transportation 
to  the  moon  by  rocket,  to  other  conti- 
nents by  supersonic  planes,  and  to  other 
cities  by  revolutionary  rail  sjstems.  But 
^in  the  area  where  new  transportation 
sir-stems  are  needed  most — how  to  get 
from  one  part  of  a  metropolitan  area  to 
another    rapidly,    safely,    economically, 

and  without  polluting  the  atmosphere 

we  are  undertaking  no  noticeable  re- 
rearch  eflort  whatever. 

Last  June  17  1  introduced  H.R.  9200. 
to  set  up  a  2-ycar  ,520  million,  federally 
supported  research  program  to  achieve 
a  breakthrough  in  new  methods  of  urban 
transport.  Tw«iity-one  other  Members 
have  joined  me  in  Introducing  identical 
legislation— "the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ashley],  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mi-.  Cabell],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  FAitesTEiNl,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mimiesota  tMr.  FraserI,  the 
gentleman  from  Olilo  (Mr.  Gilligan], 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs, 
GaiFriTHsl,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern),  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joelson]  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  IMr.  Long],  the 
gentleman  from  New  -York  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  MiNisH] ,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 


sylvania [Mr.  MooRHEADl,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Moxter],  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ronan), 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal],  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  STALBAtna),  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van], the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
VanikI,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Weltner),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates] . 

I  hope  that  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will 
endorse  this  legislation,  so  that  man  on 
earth  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  our  attempt 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon, 

Mr,  HOLIPIEXJ3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  questioii  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  'H.R.  10323)  making  ap- 
propriations for  militai-y  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments tiiereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

The  Chair  liears  none,  and,  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  SiKES,  McFall,  Patten, 
Lo.vG  of  Manland,  Mahon,  Cederberg, 
Jonas,  and  Bow, 

There  was  no  ob j  cction ,      ,.' 


AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1935 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Young],  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  call  up  House  Resolution  551  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  551 

Resolved.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  ot  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  lo  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  hill  {HJt.  9042) 
to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
.'Agreement  Concerning  Automotive  Products 
Between  the  Government  ot  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equallv  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bet  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  aji  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  shall 
be  in  order  to  said  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means.  Amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  be  olTered  to  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  hs  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith!  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

AME.N'DMENX  OFKERED  BY  MR.  DELANEY 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Delaney:  On 
page  1.  line  8.  strllse  out  the  period.  Insert 
a  comma,  and  add  the  following:  "and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  551  provides  a  closed  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
9042,  a  bill  to  provide  for  tiie  implementa- 
tion of  the  Agreement  Concerning  Auto- 
motive Products  iDftween  the  Govei-n- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  occasion  for  H.R.  9042  arises  from 
the  signing  on  January  16.  1965,  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  of  an  Agree- 
ment Concerning  Automotive  Products 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  bill  are 
to  authoi-ize  the  President  to  implement 
the  Agreement  Concerning  Automotive 
Products  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  to  authorize  the  implementation 
of  similar  agreements  that  the  President 
may  enter  into  with  countries  other  than 
Caniida ;  to  authoi-lze  tlie  Implementation 
of  agreements  supplementary  to  tlie  fore- 
going agreements:  and  to  provide  interim 
special  procedures  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  firms  and  workers  suffering  dis- 
location resulting  from  the  operation  of 
the  agreement  signed  on  January  16  of 
tliis  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  the  bill  more  fully, 
and  I  urge  that  House  Resolution  551  be 
adopted  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CalUornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  1 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  551  will 
provide  3  hours  of  general  debate  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9042,  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965. 
It  is  a  closed  rule.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  Act,  and  unless  the  rule  is 
a  closed  one  it  would  open  up  the  entire 
Tariff  Act. 

Points  of  order  have  been  waived.  Be- 
cause of  the  Ramseyer  i-ule  it  would  be 
necessary  to  print  the  entire  Tariff  Act 
to  set  forth  a  few  changes.  Tliai  was 
the  agreement  in  Uie  Rules  Committee. 
House  Resolution  551  did  not  provide  for 
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waiving  of  points  of  order,  so  an  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  additional 
views  in  connection  witli  this  particu- 
lar bill.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  President  to  implement  the 
.\utomotive  Production  Agreement  and 
others  supplemental  to  it,  signed  on 
January  16,  1965.  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada:  to  autliorize  similar 
future,  agreements  with  other  nations, 
and  to  provide  adjustment  assistance  to 
firms  and  workers  suffering  dislocation 
from  sucli  agreements. 

Under  the  agreement  duty-free  treat- 
ment is  afforded  automotive  parts  and 
autos  across  the  United  States-Canadian 
border.  Parts  must  be  original  equip- 
ment. The  agreement  is  inconsistent 
with  our  obligations  under  GATT.  but 
tlie  committee  majority  sees  this  as  more 
form  than  substance.  They  point  to  the 
common  ownersltip  of  plants  in  both 
countries,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  not 
affect  prices  and  so  harm  no  other  im- 
porting countries. 

Section  201  authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  modifications  of  the  tariff 
schedules  and  such  further  changes  as 
are  necessary — new  types  of  original 
equipment  parts. 

Section  202  authorizes  similar  agree- 
ments with  other  nations.  Prior  to  be- 
ginning negotiations  the  President  must 
first,  seek  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  to  probable  economic  effects; 
second,  give  reasonable  public  notice; 
and  third,  seek  information  from  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Labor.  State, 
and  the  Treasury.  If  within  60  days  fol- 
lowing delivery  to  Congress  both  Houses 
by  concurrent  resolution  have  not  indi- 
cated disapproval,  the  President  may 
carry  out  the  agi-eement. 

In  the  minority  or  separate  additional 
\iews.  Mr.  Speaker,  signed  by  eight  Mem- 
bers, they  oppose  the  special  treatment 
afforded  one  industrj'.  They  also  object 
to  a  .special  adjustment  program  for  one 
industry  when  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
is  now  operating.  They  feel  such  spe- 
cial a.ssistance  should  be  carried  out  not 
by  the  taxpayers  but  by  the  industry 
which  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  signed 
by  five  Members  expressing  opposition. 
They  win  be  heard  later  on.  TWs  ar- 
rangement can  extend  to  other  NATO 
countries. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  i-ule;  in 
fact,  tliose  who  oppose  are  opposed  to 
certain  portions  of  the  bill,  and  are  not 
objecting  to  the  rule  itself  because  a  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Speaker,  has  arisen  where 
something  has  to  be  done.  In  other 
words,  duties  have  not  been  paid  since 
January  16.  196.'i.  They  are  accumulat- 
ing, and  unless  we  vote  the  bill  up  or 
down  we  cannot  dispose  of  the  problem 
which  affects  manufaeturei-s  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dis- 
cussing H.R.  9042  which  purports  to 
facilitate  trade  between  the  United 
Stat-es  and  Canada,  let  me  emphasize, 
first  of  all.  my  personal  and  individual 


Interest  in  promoting  the  closest  possible 
relationship  lietw-een  our  two  countries. 
I  married  a  Canadian,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  our  family  are  Canadians  today. 
Indeed,  I  am  hopeful  that  all  actions 
taken  by  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  Canadian  Parliament  will  improve 
the  unity  and  solidarity  between  our  two 
nations  socially,  economically,  culturally, 
and  I  hope  politically  and  governmental 
unity  as  well.  However,  it  is  my  position 
that  the  treaty  which  H.R.  9042  proposes 
to  authenticate  will  not  have  these 
effects. 

First  of  all,  we  should  recall  that  In 
1963,  through  adoption  of  the  remission 
of  the  duty  order,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment undertook,  in  effect,  to  provide 
a  subsidy  for  exports  of  automotive 
parts.  The  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
sidy operated  was  this:  Automotive  parts 
imported  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  were  paid  at  the  regular  rates, 
which  included  rates  up  to  25  percent. 

Canadian  manufactured  automotive 
parts  continued  to  be  subject  to  U.S. 
tariffs.  However,  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
ports of  Canadian  automotive  parts  by 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  exceeded  ex- 
ports of  prior  years,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment granted  remission  of  duty  or 
a  credit  on  the  parts  imported  from  the 
United  States.  While  this  may  sound 
like  a  great  deal  of  bookkeeping  and 
did  not,  in  fact.  Involve  payment  of  a 
cash  subsidy,  it  represented,  neverthe- 
less, an  identifiable  and  actual  item  to 
the  extent  of  25  percent  of  the  price  of 
the  additional  Canadian  made  automo- 
tive parts. 

This  subject  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  State  Department  as  well  as 
the  Treasur>-  Department  without  any 
corrective  action.  Subsequently,  a  peti- 
tion was  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  behalf  of  the  Automotive  Sei-vice 
Industry  .Association  of  Chicago  seeking 
under  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  impose  countervailing  duties  on 
those  Canadian  made  parts  which  bene- 
fited from  the  remission  of  duty  order. 

I  believe  other  petitions  were  also  filed 
on  behalf  of  American  concerns  seeking 
the  same  relief.  Indeed,  the  provisions 
of  section  303  appeared  to  be  clearly 
applicable  by  requiring  that  there  "shall 
be  levied  and  paid"  an  additional  duty 
equal  to  the  net  amount  of  "any  boimty 
or  grant"  uijon  the  "manufacture  or  pro- 
duction for  export"  of  any  article  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  another  country 
when  such  article  is  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

The  petition  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission was  never  decided  and.  except 
for  the  damage  incurred  by  various 
American  parts  manufacturers,  the 
treaty  which  H.R.  9042  proposes  to  vali- 
date, will  render  the  controversy  moot. 

1  question  that  anyone  would  contend 
that  the  Canadian  remission  of  duty  or- 
der could  possibly  promote  the  cordial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Obviously  if  the  United  States 
pro\1ded  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  amount 
of  a  Canadian  tariff  on  articles  exported 
to  Canada,  the  Canadian  Government 
would  be  completely  justified  in  criti- 
cizing any  such  action  and  would  un- 


doubtedly take  steps  to  impose  an  addi- 
tional duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  any 
such  American  subsidy. 

Now  that  is  the  story  of  the  remission 
of  duty  episode  which  has  now  been 
abandoned  and  is  being  replaced  by  the 
so-called  treaty  which  was  signed  so  dra- 
matically on  January  16  at  the  L.B.J. 
Ranch  in  Texas. 

Let  us  recognize  first  of  all  that 
Canada  is  anxious  to  develop  its  indus- 
trial capabilities.  I  am  all  for  that.  i)ar- 
ticularly  to  iJio  extent  that  this  indus- 
trial capability  can  be  developed  eco- 
nomically and  competitively  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Canada,  both  internally  and 
in  relation  to  its  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  treaty  or  agi-ecment  regarding  au- 
tomotive parts  was  developed  on  condi- 
tion that  certain  large  automobile  and 
parts  manufacturers — principally  the 
Chry-sler  Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  General 
Motors,  and  .American  Motors — would 
agree  to  maintain  the  existing  ratio  of 
production,  Tliese  private  agreements 
contain  a  commitment  to  increase  the 
value  of  production  of  automobiles  and 
automobile  parts  in  Canada  by  a  total  of 
S241  million  over  the  next  3  years. 

In  reliance  upon  these  commitments, 
the  agreement  was  developed  which  pro- 
vides for  the  elimination  of  duties  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  these  large  manufacturers  will 
be  protected  and  will  probably  gam  some 
substantia]  advantages  to  the  detriment 
of  smaller,  independent  parts  manufac- 
turers. Let  me  point  out  that  the  manu- 
facture of  automotive  parts  is  carried  on 
by  a  large  number  of  small,  independent 
concerns  in  addition  to  larger  companies 
that  operate  both  within  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  Obviously 
an  American  company  with  a  Canadian 
subsidiary  will,  under  the  agreement,  be 
able  to  export  parts  to  the  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary for  attacliment  to  new  vehicles 
without  payment  of  duty.  In  addition, 
the  new  automobile  which  is  assembled  In 
Canada  with  Canadian-made  and  Amer- 
ican-made parts  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  without  payment  of 
duty. 

But  heretofore  there  has  never  been 
any  distinction  made  between  automo- 
tive parts  going  into  a  new  vehicle  and 
those  going  into  used  vehicles.  Indeed. 
Canada  has  always  been  a  fertile  market 
for  used  automobiles  and  for  replace- 
ment parts.  American  concerns  have 
developed  a  reliance  upon  this  markr-t 
and.  notwith.standing  the  Canadian 
duties,  were  able  to  compete  witii  the 
Canadian  parts  manufacturers.  Under 
this  legislation,  those  trade  opportuni- 
ties will  disappear.  Certain  parts  manu- 
facturers are  to  be  favored  over  other 
parts  manufacturers,  dependent  upon 
whether  the  parts  will  find  their  way  into 
a  new  vehicle  or  a  used  vehicle.  This 
distinction  has  never  been  made  before 
and  yet  it  ser^-es  to  reveal  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  agreement  which  is  to 
continue  in  effect  the  same  discrimina- 
torj'  practice  against  certain  American 
parts  manufacturers. 

Let  me  say  this:  If  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  remove  all  tariffs  on 
automobiles   and   on   automotive   parts. 
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there  would  be  no  controversy  here  to- 
day whatever.  The  controversy  results 
because  first,  there  is  a  guarantee  pro- 
vided of  an  Increase  in  Canadian  auto- 
motive and  automotive  parts  produc- 
tion, and  second,  the  new  automobile 
and  automotive  parts  production  in  Can- 
ada i.s  bound  to  increase  at  the  expense 
of  the  automotive  parts  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States. 

I  say  this  is  bound  to  happen  and  yet. 
of  course,  I  should  qualify  my  statement 
by  declaring  that  the  American  auto- 
motive parts  manufacturers  will  suffer 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  depend  upon 
export  sales  to  Canada.  If  the  domestic 
parts  business  continues  to  improve, 
American  parts  manufacturers  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  despite  this  aereement. 
but  not  beeaus<>  of  it. 

In  speaking  as  I  do  on  this  subject 
today.  I  want  also  to  emphasize  that  some 
American  industries  will  undoubtedly 
benefit  from  this  legislation.  They  »iil 
benefit  because  Canada  has  a  growing 
market  for  new  and  used  automobiles 
and  for  new  and  replacement  automotive 
parts.  --Through  the  utilization  of  sub- 
sidiary companies,  the  parent  company 
can  transfer  operations  mere  easily  and 
perhaps,  in  many  Instances,  more  eco- 
nomically. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  our 
system  of  private  enterprise,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  legislation  is  wrong.  It 
docs  not  treat  all  alike  and  it  does  not 
protect  the  individual  American  manu- 
facturing concern  against  the  unfair 
competition  which  is  implicit  in  the 
agreement  which  this  bill  would  valid.ito. 
Tt  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the 
step  taken  by  this  legislation  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  solidify  close  and  har- 
monious relations  with  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sus- 
picious that  the  measure  is  designed  to 
placate  and  satisfy  the  current  political 
administration  In  Canada.  I  wonder  if 
the  policy  of  that  admin'stration  is  not 
one  of  greater  Canadian  nationalism,  of 
Canadian  .self-interest.  ."telf-sufRciency. 
and  Isolation  as  contrasted  to  the  policy 
of  cooperation  and  haimony  which  we 
would  like  to  .see  developed.  I  am  fear- 
ful that  seeds  of  disagreement  and  mis- 
understanding are  contained  in  the  b!!! 
before  us. 

Would  that  ;t  were  possible  for  the 
Congress  today  to  express  the  desire  for 
free  and  umestricted  trade  ill  automo- 
biles and  automobile  parts  of  all  t-pes. 
If  this  were  pos,sibie  under  the  rule.  I 
would  undertake  to  offer  an  rmendment 
to  the  bill  to  permit  the  President  to 
negotiate  such  an  agreement.  Regret- 
tably, under  the  rule  as  presented,  .<aach 
an  amendment  would  not  be  possible. 
Accordir.Ely,  I  am  suigesting  that  the 
rule  should  be  defeated  or  recommitted 
with  a  view  to  permitting  such  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  and  thereafter 
adopted  as  the  exprcs.sion  of  the  Con- 
gress toward  an  era  of  greater  unttv  and 
cooperation  between  the  United  Ststes 
and  Canada,  and  toward  a  more  flour- 
ishing economy  in  this  great  North 
American  Continent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross], 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  I  received  an  envelope  with 
some  enclosures  from  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey.  I  assume  other 
Members  of  Congress  received  the  same 
material.  These  enclosures  Include  a 
letter  from  the  Vice  President,  a  mimeo- 
graphed letter,  in  which  he  says  that 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  youngsters 
were  provided  with  summer  jobs  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  held."  Of 
course,  that  Includes  the  Vice  President's 
nephew,  who  got  a  job  at  $2.29  in  a  post 
office  in  South  Dakota,  although  the 
nephew's  family  was  not  known  to  be 
poverty  stricken.  The  letter  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  President  and  I  urgently  seek  your 
help  In  CDCouraging  young  boys  and  girls  In 
your  district,  particularly  those  age  16  to  21. 
to  return  to  school. 
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The  second  enclosine  is  a  speech  or  a 
statement  by  President  .Tohnson  as  of 
August  21, 1965. 

Incidentally,  in  his  letter  Mr,  Htna- 
piiKEY  lauds  the  President,  and  in  the 
President's  communication  he  lauds  Mr. 
HtnwPHREY  and  him.self. 

Then  there  is  Included  a  suggested 
editorial  for  weekiy  ne-.vspapers.  Why 
the  youth  opportunity  editorial  writers 
do  not  write  editorials  for  the  dally 
newspapers  I  do  not  know,  but  here  is  an 
editorial  for  the  weekly  newspapers 
dwelUng  on  the  subject  of  the  great  ac- 
complishment of  hliing  youtlis  during 
the  past  summer  and  urging  the  news- 
papers to  urge  yoiaig  men  and  women  to 
go  back  to  scljool.  Incidentally,  the  edi- 
torial lauds  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are  spending 
so  much  time  and  money  urging  Con- 
gre.ss  to  encourage  the  dropouts  to  go 
back  to  school  would  do  well  to  examine 
the  kind  of  example  they  are  setting  for 
our  younj  pejple.  Tt  would  be  better 
for  our  youth  and  the  encouragement  of 
hard  work  and  educittion  if  some  of  our 
officials  would  try  to  give  more  of  an  in- 
dication that  they  are  interested  in 
lunnlng  a  decent  and  responsible  govern- 
ment. 

All  of  us  should,  and  will,  encourage 
young  people  to  stay  in  school  and  ob- 
tain the  best  education  tiiat  is  practical. 
We  will  encourage  them  to  return  to 
school  if  they  are  dropouts  who  are  im- 
qualifted  for  jobs. 

However,  it  should  be  understood  that 
all  of  the  education  and  poverty  pro- 
grams are  undermined  when  our  high- 
est ofBcLals  set  bad  examples  and  give  the 
impression  that  it  is  political  influence 
and  arm  twisting  that  i-eally  counts. 

It  is  a  poor  example  for  our  youth 
when  an  administration  boasts  of  a  sum- 
mer job  program  based  on  merit,  and 
then  secretly  turns  it  into  a  political 
patronage  program. 

It  is  a  poor  example  for  our  youth 
when  the  administration  continues  to 
hide  the  names  of  the  job  holders  behind 
a  wall  of  secrecy,  even  after  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  it  is  filled  with  po- 
litical influence. 

It  does  little  to  encourage  hard  work 
and  decency  when  an  administration  is 


irresponsible  in  Its  fiscal  affairs,  and  in 
its  youth  job  program  makes  it  policy 
that  "it  is  not  what  you  know,  but  who 
you  know  that  counts," 

It  is  time  for  actions  to  match  the 
stated  intentions  of  the  administration 
in  this  and  many  areas. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  no- 
tify absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  364,  nays  23,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2541 
YEAS— 364 


Abbitt 

.^bernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
A.shmorfl 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Tjarrett 
Bat  tin 
Beckworth 
BeU 

Bennett 
Eerry 
Eetfs 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Bogg.= 
Bound 
Boll  on 
Brck 
Brooks 
Broonifleld 
Brou-n.  Calif. 
Brovhlll.  Va. 
Bufh(in.f\n 
Burke 
BurleMn 
Bi^rton.CnDf. 
Burton,  ntah 
ESTne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Carey 
Carter 
Cafey 
Cedc-rberst 
Chaniberialn 
CI)  elf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clevongcr 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cor.able 
Conte 
Conyera 
Coolev 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 


C'lrtln 
Doddarlo 

Dai{ue 

Danlelfi 

Dnvls.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Etonohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

I^ownlng 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Orcg. 

Dwver 

Dy?l 

El'i&woith 

Erier.born 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

FarbrtBin 

Fariifley 

Famum 

Pascell 

Feishan 

Plndley 

Pino 

Pkher 

Flood 

FoK'jrty 

Foley 

Ford,  Genld  R. 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Prrxer 

Frelinshuyfon 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tonn. 
Puqita 
Girmatz 
Onthln?^ 
Gottys 
Ciilmo 
Gibbons 
Gllljert 
OIIMgan 
CJo'-zalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Gree!-.,  Pa. 
Grel(;R 
Grlder 
OrlfBn 
Qrifflth.'! 
Gubser 
Guruey 
HnBBn,  Ga. 


Halleck 
Halporn 
Hamilton 
-^anley 
ITatina 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Iowa 
Hansen.   Vasb 
Hardy 
Harrts 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Hiirvoy.  Mich 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
H»chler 
Hel.'toskl 
Henderson 
HickE 
Holiaeld 
HoUand 
Horton 
Ho.«mer 
Ho'.vard 
Hull 

Hur.^ate 
Huot 

Hutchlnaon 
Ichord 
Irwln 
.Tacobp 
Jennrgg 
Jocijon 

John'on,  Calif. 
John'on.  Oljla. 
John-on,  Pa. 
Jonas 
.lone.  A'.a, 
.'01  e'.  Mo. 
.  KarsTpn 
Kurih 

Ka-=tenmeier 
Keith 
Kellv 
Keogli 
Kins'.  Calif. 
King.  NT. 
K!:'.g.  Utah 
Kirwan 
KlUTynskl 
Krcb'i 
Kunkol 
Lnlrd 
Lengon 
Latta 
I-eniuett 
Lennon 
Lip«comb 
Long;.  La. 
Long.  Hi. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDowell 
McPall 
McGrath 
McMUlan 
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McVlcker 

Poage 

Smith,  Iowa 

^L'iCdonald 

PoC 

Smith.  N.T. 

Ma  cO  regor 

Pool 

Smith.  Va, 

Machen 

PoweU 

Springer 

Mackay 

Price 

staHord 

Mackie 

Puclnskl 

Staggep 

Madden 

PurceU 

Stalbaim 

Mahon 

Qule 

stantoh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Qui  lieu 

Steed 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Race 

Siepbeaa 

Mathlas 

Randall 

Stratton 

Mat-sunaga 

Redlln 

Sullivan 

May 

Reld.  ni. 

Sweeney 

Meeds 

Held.  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Michel 

Relnecke 

Taylor 

Miller 

Resnlck 

Teague,  Ca'-lf , 

Mills 

Reuss 

Tcague,  Tex. 

Mlnlsh 

Rl.odes,  Arli. 

Tenzer 

Mink 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Minshall 

Rivera,  S  C. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Mlze 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Todd 

Moeller 

Roijerts 

Trimble 

Monagan 

Roblson 

Tuck 

Moore 

Hodlno 

Tunney 

Moorhead 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Tupper 

Morgan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Tuten 

Morris 

Rogers.  Tex, 

Odall 

Morrt-^on 

Ronan 

tJtt 

Morton 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlln 

Mosher 

Rooney.  Pa. 

VanUc 

Moss 

Roosevelt 

Vigorlto 

Multer 

Rosenthal 

Vivian 

Murphy.  Ill 

Rostenkowaki 

Waggonner 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Housh 

Walker,  Miss. 

Murray 

Roybal 

Watklns 

Ncdzl 

Rumsfeld 

Watson 

Nel.scn 

Sfttterfleld 

Watts 

Nix 

St  Germain 

Weltner 

O'Brien 

St.  Onge 

Whilley 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Scheuer 

White.  Idaho 

O-Him.  Mich. 

EcbUler 

While.  Tex, 

O'KonBkl 

Schmldhntiser 

Whltener 

Olson.  Minn. 

Sclineebell 

Whltten 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Schweiker 

WldnaU 

O'Neill,  M.nss. 

Scott 

WllEOn.  Bob 

Ottlnger 

Selden 

WUson. 

P&tman 

Senner 

Charles  H. 

Patten 

Shipley 

Wolff 

Pelly 

Shrlvcr 

WHght 

Popper 

Sickles 

Wyatt 

Perkins 

SIkes 

Wydlor 

Phil  bin 

Slsk 

Yates 

Pickle 

Skubitz 

Younger 

Pike 

Slack 

Zablockl 

Pimle 

Smith.  CalU. 
NAYS— 33 

Sarin? 

Cleveland 

Mnrfh 

Bate-; 

Curtis. 

Natrher 

Belcher 

Duncan,  Tenr. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Bow 

Oro.'s 

Roudebiisb 

Bmdemns 

Orover 

Serro-n 

Brav 

Holey 

StubbleJeld 

Brovhill.N.C. 

Hall 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Callaway 

McClory 

NOT  VOTING— 46 

Ander-fon,  III. 

Edvviirds,  Ala 

MaUliard 

Andrews. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Martin,  Mas£ 

George  W. 

Fvtns.  Tenn. 

Matthews 

Andrews. 

runt 

Morse 

Glenn 

Gallagher 

Pa-^tman 

Boiling 

Gooflcll 

Re  if  el 

Bonner 

Hsgen,  Calif, 

Roncalio 

Cameron 

Hiiys 

Ryan 

Ccller 

H*bert 

Saylor 

ClQW.^n,  Del 

Hcrioiig 

Tliomas 

Collier 

Jarman 

T*-ompson.N.J 

Corman 

Eee 

Toll 

Denton 

Komegay 

DUman 

DUklnson 

Landrum 

Williams 

D'R^S 

Lindsay 

Willis 

E-.iniord>on 

McEwen 

Young 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr  Mallllard 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr,  Denton  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  tjllman. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oallfornln. 

Mr.  Landrtam  with  Mr.  Abemethy. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
')airs: 
Ml-.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  W'Uis  v.'it,h  Mr.  Edwa'dr.  of  Alfibnmn, 
Mr    George  W    Andrews  with  Mr.  Dlckln- 

Vr  Dit!qB  with  Mr,  Lindsay. 

?Tr,   Cormrai   witii  Mr  'Del  Cl.^wson. 

Mr.  E^'ins  of  Teniiescee  with  Mr.  Glenn  An- 
rircvs, 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Thomaa  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
isette. 


AMEND  SECTION  510  OF  MERCHANT 
MARINE   ACT 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  728)  to 
amend  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

G.4RMATZ.    ASHLIY.    DOWNING,    MAILLIARD, 

and  Pelly. 


AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS   TRADE 
ACT  OP   1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Houre  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.R.  90421  to  proWde  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Agreement  Concern- 
ing Automotive  Products  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m    THE    COMMrrTEE    or    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  th.'  bill  H.R.  9042,  with  Mr. 
Do'jontTE  in  the  chair. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Ml'.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  is  the 
culmination  of  a  situation  that  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  briefly  before  getting  into 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  Itself 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  all  of  us  are  aware 
there  is  an  automobile  industry  in  the 
United  States  made  up  of  the  producers 
of  automobiles  and  the  producers  of 
automc/Uvc  parts.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  an  automobile  industry  in  Can- 
ada also  made  up  of  producers  of  auto- 
mobiles and  producers  of  part.s.  The 
American  automobile  industry  is  very. 


very  strong,  one  of  the  great  economic 
accomplishments  of  the  American  way. 
The  indvistry  in  Canada  is  much  weaker, 
only  akMut  one  twenty-fifth  the  size  of 
the  industry  here  in  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years  the  importation  of 
automobiles  and  parts  into  Canada  has 
resulted  in  an  imbalance  in  the  Canadian 
balance  of  payments  to  the  extent  in 
1964.  as  I  recall,  of  nearly  $600  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increased  impor- 
tation of  automobiles  and  parts  into 
Caiiada  broucht  about  a  decree  of  con- 
cern in  that  country  that  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  practice  known  as  the 
remission  of  duties  plan  that  I  shall  not 
discuss  in  detail,  but  which  disturbed 
certain  producers  of  automobile  parts 
here  in  the  United  States  no  end.  Efforts 
were  made,  and  were  actually  successful, 
I  think,  in  demonstratinEi  to  our  Govern- 
ment that  this  was  contrary  to  our  own 
best  interests,  and  it  would  have  been 
necessary.  I  think,  although  there  is 
some  dispute,  for  the  United  States  to 
have  initiated  countervailing  duties  had 
this  remission  on  the  part  of  Canada  to 
the  producers  of  automobiles  in  Canada 
not  been  rescinded. 

I  do  not  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened. No  one  knows  what  would  have 
happened.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
there  existed  at  least  the  seeds  for  a 
trade  war  between  this  very  friendly  ally 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  itself.  This  could  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  Canada  sti'.l  remains  the  prime  im- 
porter of  American  products. 

The  automobile  industry  itself  was 
concerned  about  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  trade  war  because  the  indu.«try  here 
in  the  United  States,  is  largely  the  owner 
of  the  subsid'aries  that  are  its  counter- 
part in  Canada.  The  Government  itself 
here  .ind  apparently  the  Government  in 
Canada  was  concerned  about  it.  The 
union  which  represents  most  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  includin'^  the  parts  in- 
dusto'  here  in  the  United  States,  was 
greatly  disturbed  about  what  had  hap- 
pened and  the  automobile  industry  of  the 
United  States  had  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned, of  course,  because  it  has  become 
a  practice  that  we  do  not  like  for  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  impose  restrictions 
and  lim'tations  upon  the  import  of 
American-made  automobiles  of  the  kind 
and  natiii-e  .such  as  to  prevent  the  friend- 
ly acquisition  of  these  very  fine  machines 
and  parts  in  all  of  the  markets  in  the 
world. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Chairman.  Australia 
requires  that  90  percent  of  the  automo- 
bile itself  be  made  in  Australia  in  order  to 
be  .sold  in  Australia.  South  Aljrica  does 
approximately  tlie  same  thing,  Brazil 
does  approximately  the  same  thing. 
Mexico  does  approximately  the  same 
thing,  and  wherever  this  situation  exists, 
because  of  the  shortrun  production 
faced  by  the  industry'  within  that  coun- 
try, cars  automatically  sell  to  the  con- 
sumer for  a  lot  more  than  they  do  here 
and  a  lot  more  than  they  would  if  they 
were  permitted  to  buy  parts  from  the 
United  States  and  assemble  them  in  those 
countrleB. 
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There  was  some  thought  that  Canada 
micht  be  drifting  into  that  kind  of  a 
situation  which  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile parts  in  the  United  Slates,  the 
manufacturers  of  cars  in  the  United 
States,  gnd  to  those  employees  of  these 
concerns  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sensing  thi.s  situation 
and  desirous  of  malntainini?  the  very 
cordial  friendly  relationship  that  has  ex- 
isted between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  over  the  years,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  drew  up  and  signed  on 
Jan  ssy  16  last,  what  is  known  as  the 
agreement  concoriiini/  automotive  prod- 
ucts between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Canada.  Canada  immediately  put  into 
effect  that  which  the  agreed  to  do  in 
this  agreement. 

The  Pre.Mdent  of  the  United  State.s 
immediately  started  the  process  of  carry- 
ing out  that  which  he  had  agreed  to  do 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement  Canada 
reduced  her  duties  to  zero  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  President  com- 
mitted himself  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
implement  this  agreement  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  before  us 
has  as  its  primary  purpose  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  agreement  and  tlie  ad- 
iustment  of  American  duties  on  automo- 
biles and  automotive  parts  going  into 
new  automobiles,  in  keeping  with  what 
Canada  has  done  and  what  we  under- 
take in  the  agreement  to  do  through 
legislation/' That  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  bill.  There  are  some  collateral 
provisions  such  as  the  section  of  the  bill, 
I  believe  it  is  202.  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  similar  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  of  the  world. 
If  thosevjountries  are  so  disposed. 

If  he  does  this  he  has  to  report  back 
to  the  Congress.  We  have  a  60-day  wait- 
ing penod  in  which  the  Congress  may  act 
adversely  with  respect  to  such  an  agree- 
ment if  it  is  £0  inclined. 

In  addition,  that  section  also  author- 
izes the  President  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  change  the  rate  of  duty  with 
respect  to  automobile  parts  that  arc  to 
go  into  used  cars,  that  is,  -.epiacement 
parts  but  here  again  such  an  agreement 
can  also  be  voted  on  and  voted  down  by 
the  Congress  if  the  Congiess  wants  to  do 
It  within  the  60-day  period.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  agreement.  If  we  v.y  to  ex- 
port an  automobile  Into  Canada  and  face 
the  Canadian  duty,  it  would  be  17.5  per- 
cent. If  Canada  wants  to  export  a  like 
automobile  into  the  United  States  the 
rate  of  duty  is  6.5  percent.  Both  coun- 
tries are  agreeing  under  certaiif  circum- 
stances to  reduce  these  rates  of  duties 
to  zero.  * 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  duty 
of  8.5  percent  on  most  parts  that  come 
into  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  cars 
here  in  the  United  States.  Canada  has 
rates  of  duty  on  corresponding  United 
States  automobile  parts  into  Canada  that 
go  as  high  as  25  percent,  and  averages 
about  17  percent. 
\^  Canada  agreed  to  immediately  reduce 
Nto  zero  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  automo- 


bile parts  that  are  brought  Into  Canada 
by  the  automobile  producers  of  Canada 
for  use  in  new  cars  or  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  new  cars,  eitective 
January  18  of  this  year.  We  had  to  limit 
our  part  ot  the  agreement  along  the  same 
line  because  Canada  was  not  ready  at 
that  point — she  perhaps  is  not  yet 
ready — to  provide  for  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  all  duties  on  all  parts  which 
would  mean  the  inclusion  of  replacemeai 
parts. 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  people 
who  are  in  the  parts  producirin  business 
he.e  in  the  United  State.',  and  they  iiavc 
told  me.  without  e.nceptioiT — those  that 
I  talked  to— they  have  no  fear  whatso- 
ever of  complete  free  trade  with  Canada 
In  ail  parts,  that  they  can  here  in  the 
Uiiited  States  .nroduce  those  parts 
e.lieaper  and  sell  them  cheaper  th,in  the 
c  jncsponding  parts  produced  in  Canada 
can  be  sold  in  the  Amcricjin  market. 
But  there  has  been  a  gi'eat  deal  of  sus- 
picion, let  me  say,  that  tlie  Canadian 
automobile  producers  may  have  entered 
into  some  type  of  side  agreement  with 
the  Canadiaii  Government  whlcli  would 
mean  that  the  producer  or  s.ssembler  of 
cars  in  Canada  would  have  to  buy  a 
Canadian-made  part  in  preference  to  an 
American-made  part,  regardless  of  what 
the  difference  in  co.?t  might  be. 

When  we  opened  the  hearings  en  this 
matter  I  am  sure  each  and  every  member 
of  the  committee  who  heard  the  state- 
ments expressing  this  fear  were  inter- 
ested in  exploring  them,  and  we  did  ex- 
plore into  what  turned  out  t.o  be  letters  of 
undertakings — not  agreements — that  we 
found  had  been  written  by  the  Canadian 
automobile  producer  in  re.'spon.ee  to  a  re- 
a.ue.st  from  the  Canedian  G.nernment 
setting  forth  what  they  thought  they 
could  do  and  what  they  would  undertake 
to  do  in  the  event  such  an  agreement 
were  consummated  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

There  is  no  demand  whatsoever  on  the 
producer  of  Canadian  automobiles  to  dis- 
regard price  or  to  buy  any  ,^'iven  number 
of  parts  or  any  kind  of  parts  produced 
within  the  Canadian  borders.  Actually, 
there  is  this  expression  of  intent  to  in- 
cicisc  the  Canadian  vsilue  added  of  auto- 
m:)biles  produced  in  C>Bn?.da,  an  intent 
and  a  desire  and  a  hopi  that  any  suc- 
ce-sffiil  business  operator  would  have 
taken  into  consideration  in  \1ew  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  Wgher  percentage  of 
amiual  increased  demand  for  automo- 
biles in  Canada  today  than  there  is  here 
in  the  United  States  I  said  "percent," 
because  they  do  not  have  as  much  popu- 
lation. 

Now  what  would  happen  under  this 
agreement  and  under  this  legislation? 
X  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  expect, 
and  confidentlv  expect,  that  the  automo- 
bile industrj'  in  the  United  States  and 
the  automobile  industry  in  Canada  both 
will  grow.  Why  do  I  say  it?  Because  we 
will  be  developing  for  the  first  time,  as 
against  what  we  have  today;  namely, 
two  separate  indastries — one  of  them 
having  the  experience  of  the  short-line 
production  in  Canada,  upping  the  costs 
and  the  other  our  own  more  eCBcient  in- 
dustry, a  North  American  automotive 
industry.     This   will   be   an  Integrated 


North  American  automotive  industry  so 
that  a  given  model  can  be  produced  in 
Canada  in  greater  number  and  thus  ex- 
tend the  production  run  and  reduce  costs 
of  particular  models  for  the  Canadian 
market. 

I  think  the  automotive  Industry  and  I 
think  the  labor  imion  tliat  represents 
the.=e  workers  were  exactly  right  in  their 
conclusions  when  they  testified  before 
your  committee  that  this  bill  was  desired 
by  them. 

I  think  I  should  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  liave  here  a  little  different 
situation  from  what  we  have  been  having 
as  some  of  these  bills  come  btlore  us. 
Here  we  have  industry  and  labor  to- 
gether. That  does  not  happen  all  the 
time.  But  in  this  instance  we  have  the 
labor  involved  in  the  Industry  and  we 
have  the  management  involvc-d  in  the  in- 
dustiT,  both  telling  us  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  pass  and  that  this  legislation 
Is  in  the  long  run  for  the  best  interest  of 
both  management  and  employees  in  the 
Industry, 

So  I  think  it  should  not  be  unnoticed 
that  that  is  the  case  In  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  reported  this  bill  in 
June — I  think  it  was  on  June  21.  We 
revised  the  original  bill  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  us  ir.  some  respects.  Very 
fraiTkly,  I  wanted  to  know  more  about 
the  reaction  to  it  and  the  operation 
imder  it.  I  wanted  to  know  more  about 
what  might  happen  before  we  brought  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  think  we 
have  had  enough  experience  with  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  by 
Canada  that  I  can  assure  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  that  though  there  may 
be  some  dislocation  here  and  there  as 
between  particular  manufacturers  of 
parts,  I  think  I  c.n  assure  the  member- 
.ship  of  this  House  that  this  bill  does  not 
offer  any  threat  to  the  continued  opera- 
tion and  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
smaller  independent  producers  within 
this  industry  who  are  dependent  for  the 
sale  of  their  products  to  the  automotive 
manufacturers  themselves  as  well  as  to 
the  general  public  who  use  ears  and  car 
parts. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  here  is  a  golden  oppoittmity 
for  Us  to  set  in  operation  machinery  that 
will  inui-e  to  the  beneSt  of  the  people  of 
Can.Tda — yes — but  moreover  it  would  in- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing tliat  has  received  any  more  careful 
consideration  than  this  particular  bill 
because  I  must  say  I  viewed  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern  when  It  first  came 
to  us.  I  had  many,  many  questions 
about  it  and  I  think  other  members  of 
the  comfnittee  had  many  questions. 
Most  of  these  questions,  if  not  all  of 
them,  have  been  resolved  as  we  have 
gone  over  this  time  and  time  again. 

What  is  the  situation  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  legislation?  We  revert  right  back 
to  where  we  were,  the  Congress  having 
failed  to  implement  this  agreement. 
At  a  minimum  we  could  expect  Canada 
to  put  back  their  duties  on  automobiles 
and  parts — duties  that  are  about  three 
times  as  high  as  U.S.  duties.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  least  additional  thing 
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that  Canada  would  do  would  be  to  re- 
store the  remission -of -duties  plan.  We 
do  not  know  what  Canada  will  do.  But 
those  who  aie  concerned  at  the  moment 
about  some  parts  producer  here  in  the 
United  States  should  remember  tliat  it 
was  the  parts  producer  iumself  who 
found  fault  with  the  Canadian  remission- 
of-duties  plan  to  begin  with  and  it  is  the 
L'  S.  parts  producer  who  will  once  again 
have  to  try  to  sell  his  paits  into  Canada 
over  the  barrier  of  a  high  duty. 

I  know  I  can  assure  the  membership 
that  this  arrangement  is  far  better  for 
the  parts  producer  than  was  the  origi- 
nal remiss!on-ot-duty  scheme  this  agree- 
ment supplants. 

In  addition,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
say  by  way  of  assurance  that  tliere  could 
not  be  established  at  the  Canadian  bor- 
der a  limitation  on  the  imports  of  parts 
from  the  United  States,  which  would  cut 
off  or  substantially  cut  off  the  export 
from  the  United  States  of  parts  this  year 
which,  so  far,  for  the  flr.st  5  months  is 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1964. 

It  is  not  a  choice  between  this  agiee- 
nient  and  what  we  would  want.  That  is 
not  the  situation.  The  choice  is  between 
tills  agreement  and  what  anotljer  coun- 
try may  decide  it  wants. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  agreement  which  this  legislation  is 
concei'ned  with  does  not  establish  com- 
plete free  trade  on  automotive  products 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
While  this  country'  might  be  prepared  to 
take  that  step  at  this  time,  we  cannot 
ver>'  well  expect  Canada  to  do  so  now. 
Our  automotive  industry  is  great  and 
powerful:  Canada's  Is  relatively  small 
and  weak.  As  I  stated,  the  Canadian  in- 
dustry is  about  one  twenty-ftfth  the  size 
of  our  industry.  Complete  free  trade  now 
would  mean  that  our  highly  efficient  in- 
dustrj- would  simply  take  over  the  entire 
North  American  automotive  market. 
This  is  not  what  we  want  to  do  to  our 
good  neighbor,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
what  the  Canadians  should  be  expected 
to  be  willing  to  have  us  do.  The  agree- 
ment contemplates  the  achievement  of 
fully  free  trade  in  automotive  products 
by  stages.  It  provides  for  limited  free 
trade  in  automotive  products  for  a  tran- 
sitional period  under  conditions  that  will 
permit  the  Canadian  sector  of  the  in- 
dustry to  achieve  a  reasonable  Increase 
in  her  automotive  production,  while  the 
U.S.  manufacturers  plan  their  produc- 
tion so  as  to  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  their  plants  whether  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States.  Since  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket Is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
U.S.  market,  both  sectors  of  the  industry- 
should  benefit. 

The  agreement  contemplates  this 
ti-ansitional  period  as  one  of  adjustment 
of  both  sectors  of  the  North  American 
automotive  industry  for  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  early  achievement  of  a  broader 
market  for  automotive  products,  within 
which  the  full  benefits  of  specialization 
and  large-scale  production  can  be  more 
fully  realized.  Consultation  may  be  had 
at  any  time  at  the  request  of  either  Gov- 
ernment on  any  matter  relating  to  the 
agreement,  and  the  agreement  provides 
for   a    comprehensive   review,   no   later 


than  January-  1,  1968.  of  progress  made 
toward  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
agreement.  At  the  end  of  this  transi- 
tional period  judgments  can  be  made  as 
to  what  funlier  steps  toward  achieve- 
ment of  full  Integration  of  the  industries 
and  full  free  trade  in  automotive  prod- 
ucts can  be  taken. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  w-hat  is  the 
United  States  obligated  to  do  in  fur- 
therance of  this  historic  step  that  our 
Government  and  the  Govei-nment  of  our 
major  trading  partner  have  agreed  to 
take— to  lay  aside  the  narrow  objective 
of  maintaining  walls  of  protection  aiound 
sejjarate,  autonomous,  automotive  in- 
dustries, and  remove  the  barriers  to  the 
creation  of  a  single,  integrated  North 
American  industry?  All  the  agreement 
calls  upon  the  United  States  to  do  is  to 
remove  its  already  low-  duties  on  motor 
vehicles  and  on^riginal  equipment  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehi- 
cles. The  possible  benefits  to  the  United 
State.s  are  great,  and  the  risks  repre- 
sented by  the  removal  of  these  duties 
are  small.  If  either  country  should  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  agree- 
ment is  working,  the  agreement  can  bf 
terminated  under  its  terms,  upon  12 
months'  written  notice.  The  Congress 
will  be  kept  informed  regarding  activities 
under  the  agreement  by  an  amiual  re- 
port from  the  President,  as  required  by 
section  502  of  the  bill. 

I  mentioned  temporary  undertakings 
made  by  Canadian  producers  to  Increase 
their  Canadian  production.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  heard  much 
before  the  hearing  on  the  bill  abo'it  the 
.so-called  side  agreements  that  Canadian 
producers  had  made  with  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  we  inquired  Into  them 
most  thoroughly.  They  turned  out  to 
be  private  letters  from  the  Canadian 
automotive  companies  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  sent  before  tlie  agrepment 
was  signed.  In  response  to  the  Canadian 
Government's  inquiry  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducers as  to  their  plans  for  expanding 
production  of  automotive  products  in 
Canada. 

Copies  of  these  letters  were  supplied 
to  the  committee  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  four  major  companies.  They  arc 
reproduced  In  the  committee  report  at 
page  43.  Examination  shows  them  to  be 
"letters  of  undertaking."  requested  from 
each  company  individually  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Governments — intended  to  assure 
the  Government  that  the  signing  com- 
pany will  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  will  increase  the  dollar 
value  of  the  "Canadian  value  added"  in 
Its  production  of  vehicles  and  original 
equipment  parts  by  a  stated  amount. 
The  undertakings  of  all  'he  Canadian 
companies  taken  together  are  under- 
stood to  total  additional  "Canadian 
value  added"  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $241  mUllon.  This  Increase  is  to 
be  above  the  anticipated  noi-mal  Increase 
In  production  in  Canada  and  is  to  be 
acliieved  during  model  year  1968. 

The  undertakings  of  the  companies 
are  unilateral  and  are  subject  to  quali- 
ficatSons  about  the  effect  of  market  con- 
ditions and  other  factors  beyond  the 
control  of  each  company.     They  were 


made  so  the  Canadian  Government 
could  be  confident  that  under  the  duty- 
free resime  made  possible  by  the  agree- 
ment. Canadian  production  would  not 
be  swamped  in  the  first  critical  years 
by  far  greater  U.S.  production  but  would 
share  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Cana- 
dian automobile  mai-ket.  These  letters 
are  not  part  of  the  agreement,  but  their 
terms  must  be  weighed  in  considering 
the  potential  overall  effect  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Because  the  adjustments  that  may 
take  place  m  the  industry  during  the 
transitional  penod  and  the  elimination 
of  the  duties  all  at  one  time — that  is, 
without  reduction  by  annual  stages  as 
provided  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962 — the  bill  provides  special  adjust- 
ment as£i.stance  procedures  during  the 
transitional  period  for  firms  producing 
automotive  products  and  their  workers 
that  are  dislocated  primarily  because  of 
the  operation  of  the  agreement.  Now 
these  procedures  are  admittedly  more 
liberal  than  those  provided  for  firms  and 
workers  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  But  let  me  point  out.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  special  procedures 
will  apply  only  during  the  transitional 
period,  that  is.  until  July  I,  1968.  during 
which  pei-iod  paits  and  component  sup- 
ply sources  may  be  .shifted  either  within 
each  country-  or  between  countries  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  costs  and 
potential  improvements  in  efficiency 
made  possible  by  the  agreement  and  to 
carry  out  temporarj-  undertakings  made 
by  Canadian  producers  to  increase  their 
Canadian  production.  Furthermore 
unlike  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  adjust- 
ment a-^sislance  provisions,  which  are 
properly  limited  to  cases  where  injury- 
or  lo.s5  of  employment  is  due  to  increased 
imports,  adjustment  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  dislocation  may  result  not  only 
from  an  increase  m  imports  from  Can- 
ada, but  from  a  loss  of  exports. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
United  States-Canadian  agreement  is 
a  unique  one  designed  to  a^^hieve  an  ob- 
jective going  far  beyond  the  objectives 
of  trade  agreements  that  have  been 
made  under  trade  agreements  legisla- 
tion: namely,  the  integration  of  the 
North  American  automobile  industry. 
The  special  adju.stmeiu  assistance  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  durmg  the  penod  of 
transition  from  the  present  stat.e  of  this 
Industry  to  the  greatly  Improved  state 
that  it  v.ill  hopefully  be  in  1968  are 
accommodated  to  special  circumstances 
that  may  arise  from  the  operation  of 
the  agreement. 

These  special  procedures  have  been 
criticized  as  favoring  workers  in  the 
automotive  products  industi-y  over  those 
in  other  industries  who  must  rely  on  the 
more  onerous  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I 
have  shown,  I  believe,  that  these  special 
temporary  provisions  in  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  meet  situations  not  pertinent 
under  the  Tiade  Expansion  Act. 

Now  in  addition  to  provisioris  author- 
izing the  President  to  implement  the 
United  States-Canadian  automotive 
products  agreement  and  those  providing 
for  adjustment  assistance  to  firms  and 
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workers  adversely  affected  by  the  oper- 
ation of  that  agreement,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  President  to  implement  similar 
agreements  coveriniE  automotive  prod- 
ucts with  other  countries  as  well  as  sup- 
plementary agreements  with  Canada  and 
such  other  countries  with  which  original 
equipment  agreements  may  be  made,  cov- 
ering replacement  parts.  The  reason  lor 
these  additional  authorizations.  Mr 
Chairman,  is  to  encourage  the  ext.ension 
at  an  appropriate  future  date  of  the 
aareement  with  Canada  to  cover  replace- 
ment parts  as  well  as  oripinal  e<]Uip- 
ment.  and  to  demonstrate  to  countries 
other  than  Canada  producine  automo- 
tive products  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  agree  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  United  States-Canadian  agreement 
to  them  where  such  agreements  would 
afford  mutual  trade  benefits.  1  would 
emphasize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  any  asieement  addi- 
tional to  the  present  United  State.s-Ca- 
nadian  agreement  may  be  exercised  only 
if  first,  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  such 
agreement  the  President  obtains  advice 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the  prob- 
able economic  effect  of  the  agreement 
and  provides  opportimity  for  interested 
parties  to  present  their  views:  and  sec- 
ond, the  agreement  has  lain  before  the 
Congress  for  60  days  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  disapproving  the  agreement 
Is  not  adopted  during  that  60-day  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  did  not 
overlook  the  concern  of  cenain  U.S.  in- 
dependent parts  manufacturers  over  the 
possible  effect'  of  the  agreement  with 
Canada  on  their  operations.  We  have 
concluded  that  their  fears,  which  were 
based  lareely  on  the  •secret"  agreements 
that  turned  out  to  be  the  letters  of  un- 
dertaking I  previously  described,  are  ex- 
cessive. Of  course,  the  operation  of  the 
agreement  may  cau.se  .some  dislocations 
among  particular  parts  manufacturers. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  US.  independent 
automotive  parts  manufacturers  stand 
to  gain  from  the  agreement.  The  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Commerce  advised  your  com- 
mittee that  in  his  Judgment  the  inde- 
pendent parts  industry,  far  from  being 
adversely  affected  by  the  agreement; 
should" — and  I  quote — "also  benefit 
from  this  program,  both  Immediately  as 
a  result  of  the  termination  of  the  Ca- 
nadian duty  remission  scheme,  and  in 
the  long  run  as  a  result  of  the  protected 
increase  in  total  vehicle  sales  in  the 
North  American  market." 

Statements  have  been  made  that  prices 
of  Canadian  automobiles  have  not  as  yet 
been  reduced  to  U.S.  levels.  These  state- 
ments deserve  comment. 

With  the  United  States-Canadian 
agreement  in  full  effect,  both  countries 
anticipate  an  expansion  of  the  Canadian 
market  for  automobiles  and  trucks. 
This  expansion  will  come  about  more 
rapidly  as  Canadian  automobile  prices 
are  reduced:  these  prices  are  now  about 
l.T  percent  higher  than  those  in  the 
United  States.  However,  an  immediate 
and  drastip  price  reduction  would  cause 
verj-  hea\->-  losses  and  serious  injury  to 
Canadian  companies  and  Canadian  au- 
tomobile workers. 

I  am  confident  that  both  governments 
a:id   the   companies   intend   that    there 


shall  be  as  rapid  a  reduction  in  prices 
asxfhe  rise  in  efficiency  will  permit. 
Tijls  intention  has  been  plainly  stated 
by  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Minister  of  Industry  in  debates  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  Although  the 
U.S.  Government  cannot  and  should  not 
attempt  to  dictate  automobile  prices  to 
the  Canadian  companies,  we  can  be 
certain  that  there  will  be  continuous 
pressure  from  a  variety  of  Interests  for 
appropriate  price  reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  President  stated 
in  his  letter  to  the  Speaker,  the  agree- 
ment is  based  on  mutual  trust  and  will 
result  in  mutual  benefit — benefit  to  pro- 
ducers, to  labor,  and  to  consumers  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.-  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  testified  in  favor  of 
this  legislation,  as  did  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Mann.  The  "big  four"  of  the  U.S.  auto- 
motive industry  urged  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  and  the  spokesman  of  the 
UAW  supported  the  legislation.  Canada 
has  abandoned  her  unilateral  approach 
to  improvement  of  her  position  in  the 
Canadian  motor  vehicles  market  that 
cast  a  cloud  on  our  good  relatldhs  and 
has  agreed  to  a  joint  program  that  will 
allow  both  countries  to  share  equitably 
in  a  growing  North  American  market. 
She  implemented  her  obligations  under 
the  agreement  promptly  after  signa- 
ture— eliminating  all  relevant  duties  on 
imports  of  U.S.  automotive  products  on 
June  18.  She  awaits  corresponding  ac- 
tion on  our  part. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  In  the  absence  of  this 
legislation,  how  can  we  revert  back  to 
where  we  were?  Are  we  not  now  where 
we  were? 

Mr.  MILLS  No.  We  would  revert 
back  to  the  situation  prior  to  the  agree- 
ment is  what  I  had  tn  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
entered  Into  a  most  important  agreement 
with  Canada  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  saying  that  at 
all.  The  agreement  speaks  for  itself. 
The  elimination  of  U.S.  duties  cannot  go 
into  effect  unless  this  legislation  is 
passed. 

The  Congress  can  pass  thiis.  and  the 
President  will  have  completed  his  under- 
taking, which  was.  "I  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress in  this  session  to  establish  zero  rates 
of  duty  under  certain  circumstances." 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  President  wotUd  not 
clandestinely  or  otherwise  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  Canada  or  the  auto 
manufacturers,  would  he,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into. 
I  must  say.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  find  fault  with  the  fact  that  the 
President  did  not  first  get  authority?  Is 
that  the  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  because  he  is  mak- 
ing quite  an  issue  right  now  of  an  alleged 
invasion  of  his  authority  by  the  Congress. 

Mr  MILLS.  If  we  had  waited  this 
long  and  no  action  had  been  taken,  po 


agreement  had  been  signed  or  anything 
else,  perhaps  the  remission  of  duty  prac- 
tice would  have  remained  in  effect  on  the 
part  of  Canada.  We  must  remember 
that  Is  what  the  producers  or  parts  were 
so  concerned  about.  In  my  opinion,  we 
would  not  have  seen  the  export  of  part.s 
to  Canada  that  we  have  seen  this  year  if 
the  remission  of  duty  .scheme  had  not 
been  eliminated  from  the  picture. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly in  our  interest.  The  President  has 
done  nothing  wrong  in  entering  into  ilie 
agreement  and  asking  the  Congress  to 
implement  thot  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  IMr.  CdrtisI. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  state  that  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  carefully  and 
accurately  explained  the  situation. 

Let  me  state,  lest  there  be  some  con- 
fusion, since  I  voted  against  the  rule.  I 
voted  against  the  rule  because  It  was  a 
closed  rule  and  I  saw  no  justification  for 
that.  I  assure  the  House  that  in  my 
judgment  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  done  its  homework  in  this  in- 
stance. As  the  chairman  described,  we 
went  into  this  matter  as  thoroughlv  as 
I  believe  we  could  have,  with  public  hear- 
ings and  considerable  executive  sessions. ' 

Let  me  also  say  that  although  I  voted 
against  the  rule,  I  believq.  this  matter  is 
ready  for  floor  debate. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  probably  most  of  what  I  am  going 
to  say  will  be  pointing  out  the  features 
of  this  bUl  that  ver>'  much  bother  me. 

Again  the  administration  presented  u.s 
with  a  fait  accompli.  I  think  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  f  Mr. 
Gross]  are  well  taken.  This  is  a  fait 
accompli  without  any  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  I  know  of  having  been  con- 
sulted ahead  of  time  about  the  serious 
aspects  of  this  legislation  that  are  in- 
volved here.  Yet  the  executive  knew 
that  in  order  to  carrj-  out  this  agreement 
they  were  going  to  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress  for  authority. 

The  reasons  for  voting  for  this  bill  I 
think  are  clearly  set  out  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  It  is  a  good  report,  I  think, 
and  I  hope  that  people  will  read  it.  Also 
the  minority  views  should  be  read.  The 
report  sets  forth  why  this  bUl  should  be 
enacted. 

No.  1.  because  "it  is  important  to 
United  States-Canadian  relations."  In 
my  judgment,  that  is  it. 

However.  I  must  say  this — and  this  is 
a  partisan  political  remark  that  I  am 
now  making- — as  a  member  of  the  minor- 
ity party,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  call  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  in  effect 
made  what  I  regard  as  an  Improper  and 
essentially  a  bad  deal  and  then  come 
before  the  Congress  and  said,  "Look, 
there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  come 
along,  because  if  you  do  not  come 
along,' — using  the  chairman's  words — 
'if  you  do  not  come  along,  where  are  we 
going  to  be?"  Now.  this  Is  the  argu- 
ment. I  might  say.  that  prevails  with 
me.    Where  are  we  going  to  be?    I  think 
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I  am  reidy  to  ask  on  the  part  of  the 
in:norlty  a  little  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  times  that  we  have  gone 
along  for  this  very  reason.  Indeed,  a 
partisan  political  issue  could  well  be 
mide  of  a  number  of  these  situations. 
To  the  extent  that  thi.'s  can  be  done 
carefully  and  properly,  it  should  be  done. 
Because  mind  you — and  I  do  not  need  to 
say  it  in  this  Ho'ise.  with  the  majority 
you  have  here — of  course,  the  other  side 
of  the  question  will  be  presented  ade- 
quately. There  are  many  of  you  who  can 
take  the  position  that  this  is  a  good  deal 
and  it  should  be  our  policy.  I  disagree. 
I  want  to  say  this:  This  agreement 
15  contrary  to  the  foreign  trade  policies  as 
e  po-ised  by  th's  administration,  by  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  the  Eisen- 
hower adminlitraiion.  This  is  a  viola- 
tion of  GATT  It  is  not  just  a  teclinical 
violation  but  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  GATT.  This  is  just  one 
liirther  step  in  a  series  of  steps  that 
has  been  taken  in  recent  years  un- 
der thls^  administration,  which  is  in 
discord  with  the  administration's  state- 
ments as  to  what  its  trade  policies  are. 
The  International  Cotton  Textile  Agree- 
ment is  a  cartel,  an  international 
cartel,  sponsored  by  our  Government 
with  licenses  and  quotas  This  is  the 
most  regressive  form  of  regulating  trade 
A  tariff  is  the  most  liberal  if  you  are 
going  to  regulate  trade.  Then  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement.  There  was 
another  of  these  falts  accompli  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  we  did  not  go  along,  where 
would  our  friends  in  Brazil  and  so  forth 
be?  There  was  legitimacy  in  the  argu- 
ment. Interestingly  enough,  the  first 
lime  it  was  before  the  House  I  voted  for 
it.  although  I  did  then  alwut  what  I 
am  doing  now.  Having  said  that  I  was 
going  to  vote  for  it.  I  did  most  of  my 
talking  against  what  had  been  done  and 
the  reasons  why  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
bad  deal.  But  I  voted  for  it  and  said 
so.  because  of  the  consequences  if  we  did 
not  pass  it.  This  passed  the  House  and 
went  to  conference  and  then  I  think  it 
died  in  conference  without  going  fur- 
ther. So  in  this  session  of  Congress  we 
had  it  up  again.  This  time  I  voted 
against  it.  Why?  Because  the  admin- 
istration had  told  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  the  previous  time  they 
had  to  have  this  action  of  the  Congress 
right  away.  And  here  we  sat  around  for 
over  a  year  without  doing  anjthing 
about  getting  congressional  implementa- 
tion. And  I  might  say.  as  I  view  it  now. 
operating  without  the  authority  of  law. 
Apparently  this  administration  just  pro- 
ceeds to  act  whether  it  has  received 
authority  or  not.  This  is  what  is  going 
on  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  correct 
in  saying  that  actually  this  automobile 
agreement  has  been  carried  out.  Cus- 
toms officers  are  set  up  computing  the 
cuistoms,  on  the  assumption  that  this  will 
become  law.  This  bill  Itself  is  retro- 
active to  January  18.  1965 

This  is  the  same  procedure  followed  by 
this  administration  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  The  Congress 
took  many  months  to  authorize  it.    The 
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executive  merely  announced  that  it  was 
going  to  ask  the  Congress  to  enact  it  and 
immediately  the  Treasury  Department 
began  printing  up  tax  forms  as  if  it  were 
law.  using  the  dat.e  of  its  aimounce- 
ment  as  the  date  of  imposing  the 
tax.  This  is  moving  further  and  further 
to  Government  by  men  and  away  fram 
Government  by  law.  which  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  tills  country. 

The  separate  views  of  the  Republicans, 
on  page  56  of  this  report,  makes  this 
statement : 

Paced  Willi  tile  possibility  of  liaving  to  talce 
rewlifttcry  action,  the  administration  set 
about  to  find  a  way  to  Rccomplish  the  pur- 
pose sought  by  the  Canadian  Government 
and  without  the  risk  of  penalties. 

I  made  a  little  note  on  the  side — "Faced 
with  the  possibility  of  having  to  take  re- 
taliatory action" — and  here  is  my  note — 
"by  law."  Because  the  presenl  law  pro- 
vides the  method  whereby  those  who  felt 
that  they  were  aggrieved,  our  domestic 
industries,  could  pui'^ue  their  remedies. 
This  is  what  the  administration  was  con- 
fronted with,  either  following  out  the 
laws  of  the  United  Slates  for  giving  jus- 
tice as  the  laws  were  written  to  those 
who  were  complaining,  or  forget  about 
legal  remedies  even  though  they  were 
being  legally  pursued  and  set  out  to 
change  through  executive  fiat  and  hope 
the  legislative  hand  would  later  legalize 
it. 

I  worrj-  about  this  procedure.  If  the 
laws  are  not  good,  here  Is  the  place  to 
change  them.  I  know  that  this  Congress 
and  yoiu-  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
are  responsive  to  pleas  of  the  adminis- 
tration where  the  laws  need  changing. 
But  let  us  change  the  laws.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Let  us  not  follow  this  process  of 
setting  the  laws  aside  when  people  have 
a  legitimate  right  to  expect  the  adminis- 
tration to  carry  them  out — having  the 
laws  set  aside  while  the  administration 
figures  out  some  other  method  to  pursue. 

This  measure,  as  the  chairman  said, 
did  receive  deep  consideration.  I.  my- 
self, was  going  to  oppose  this  until  I  saw 
the  actual  agreements  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers  with  Canada.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  credit  of  our  automobile  com- 
panies that  when  they  testified,  they 
laid  out  on  the  public  record  what  their 
agreements  were.  This  administration 
proposal  was  meaningless  when  it  was 
presented  first  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  without  knowing  what  the 
agreements  were  with  Chrysler,  Ford. 
General  Motors,  and  American  Motors. 

In  the  committee  hearings  you  will 
find  a  record  of  these  agreements,  and 
the  committee  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
terrogate concerning  them. 

The  total  of  all  this  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  form,  again,  of  a  cartel  sponsored 
by  Government.  But  I  want  to  say  in 
behalf  of  it  that  it  is  as  fair  a  cartel  setup 
as  I  have  ever  seen.  From  that  stand- 
point I  want  to  commend  our  people,  be- 
cause if  they  are  going  to  do  this  kind 
of  thing — and  I  do  not  think  we  should — 
but  if  we  are  going  to,  this  is  as  fair  way 
to  do  it  and  permits  as  much  progress 
through  real  competition  as  I  think  we 
can  imagine,  assuming  the  cartel  tech- 
nique is  to  be  followed. 


But  here  is  what  it  is  really  doing, 
li  is  saying  that  Canada  may  insist  on  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  automotive 
parts  that  the  automobile  companies  buy 
in  order  to  manufactiu-e  their  automo- 
biles: that  that  percentage  must  be  made 
ir.  Canada.  This  is  tiound  to  affect  our 
automobile  parts  people  in  the  United 
States.  And  they  have  had  no  voice  tn 
the  details  of  this.  You  see,  there  is  the 
tragedy  of  this. 

Hopefully  the  automobile  companies, 
the  big  companies,  will  look  after  the  big 
automobile  parts  dealers,  but  the  parts 
people  have  had  no  real  voice.  I  sup- 
pose in  theory  someone  will  look  after 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

But,  of  course,  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers' union  is  an  international  union. 
This  poses  an  interesting  situation  l>e- 
cause  their  union  meml)ers  in  Canada 
stand  to  benefit.  However,  I  was  won- 
dering how  Mr.  Reuther  resolved  this 
question  between  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers in  the  United  States  versus  those  in 
Canada.  And.  one  further  thing:  How 
about  ihe  union  members  and  the  non- 
union employees  of  these  Independent 
parts  companies?  Where  did  tljey  have 
a  voice  in  this?  There  was  no  voice. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  spite  of 
the— incidentally.  I  could  not  find  where 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  had  actually 
said  that  this  was  not  going  to  adversely 
affect  the  independent  automobile  parts 
industry  as  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port. He  testified,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
made  these  remarks  I  can  be  in  error 
and  that  is  why  I  am  directing  attention 
to  it,  because  I  would  like  to  have  It 
pointed  up,  if  he  did  say  it.  If  he  said 
it.  I  believe  he  is  in  error. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  now  yield  to  the  gen-     / 
tleman  from  Indiana.  r 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Although  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  IcKislaiion.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Curtis)  for  his  ver>-  candid  explanation 
of  it.  particularly  at  two  points. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri — I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  this — staled  that 
this  legislation  authorizes  a  cartel,  and 
the  gentleman  said  it  is  a  fair  cartel,  but 
it  is  a  cartel  all  the  same. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  said  it  is  as  fair  a 
cartel  as  one  could  be  I  do  not  even 
go  along  with  this,  but  if  you  are  going 
to  have  one.  I  suppose  this  is  as  an  un- 
restricted one  as  there  could  be. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  appreciate  that  be- 
cause representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Slate  have  repeatedly  objected  to  the 
characterization  that  some  of  us  who  are 
against  the  bill  have  made  of  the  agree- 
ment: namely,  that  it  in  effect  author- 
izes a  cartel,  and  the  word  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  certainly  supports  our 
contention  that,  it  does. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  I  say  on  that  they 
expressed  their  resentment  to  me.  too 
Some  of  my  good  friends  from  the  auto 
companies  resented  my  use  of  this  term 
when  they  were  in  the  oflSoe.  I  said.  "Let 
us  go  to  the  dictionary.  ".'•  I  do  not  like 
to  use  epithets.  1  like  to  use  the  diction- 
ary definition  of  terms.    According  to  the 
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dlctionai-y  definition  this  agreement  is  a 
cartel. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  also 
want  10  comment  on  the  observation 
which  the  gentleman  made  with  respect 
to  the  role  of  the  auto  workers  in  this 
matter. 

Having  worked  at  the  Studebaker  plant 
diu-ing  my  summers  w  hilR,  in  college,  I 
happen  to  be  a  mtmbtr  of.  the  Unites! 
Auto  Workers.  Studebaker  Local  5,  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Today  I  represent 
many  UAW  members,  and  I  wish  I  had 
the  honor  of  representing  many  more  of 
them  but,  unfortunately,  the  Studebaker 
plant  at  South  Bend  shut  down  and  went 
to  Canada.  The  United  Auto  Workers, 
however,  is  an  international  orsrpnization. 
with  members  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  But  I  am  a  Representa- 
tive in  the  U.S.  Congress,  not  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  and  I  have  a  deep 
concern  about  the  jobs  of  auto  workers 
vshom  we  represent  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  represent  a  single  Canadian  auto 
woi"ker. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
'  Let  me  say  how  serious  this  problem  is. 
Let  me  go  to  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  when  he  is  quoted  in 
the  committee  report.  Incidentally,  the 
quote  appears  on  page  16  of  the  report. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  actually  say  it.  be- 
cause here  is  the  way  the  report  reads: 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  the  Independent  parts  in- 
dustry win  not  he  adversely  affected  and.  in 
f:ict.  ■should  also  benefit  trom  this  pro- 
gram"  

And  so  on  and  so  forth.  But  I  say  this: 
Wo  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  on  title  in 
which  is  •TaiiiT  Adjustment  and  Other 
Adjustment  A.ssistance.'  This  is  what 
we  are  Roins  to  do  with  lespect  to  some 
people  who  are  damaged,  essentially  the 
employees  of  indeiiendent  pp.rts  indU5ti"y. 
If  no  one  was  to  be  hurt  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  title  m? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  vield  the  gentleman  ,i  addi- 
tional minutes, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  United  Auto  Work- 
ers were  pretty  good,  I  believe  toward 
getting  recompense  for  their  people  who 
would  be  damaged.  But  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  in  title  lU  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  very  much  for  the  independent 
parts  worker  who  is  not  an  auto  worker. 
For  instance,  he  might  be  an  employee  of 
a  company  selling  glass  to  a  contractor 
who  in  turn  will  sell  headlights  to  the 
auto  companies.  I  refer  to  the  sub- 
subcontractors,  and  tticir  employees. 
They  will  be  hurt  and  there  will  be  little 
recompense  for  them. 

Incidentally,  here  is  one  reason,  in  my 
judgment,  this  matter  should  not  be  con- 
sidered imdcr  a  closed  rule.  Title  III 
contains  matter  wherein  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  indulged  in  a  number 
of  substantive  judgments.  I  thmk  we 
made  pretty  sound  judgments,  but  I 
frankly  want  to  submit  those  kinds  of 
judgments  with  the  reasons  therefor  for 
the  considerat*..m  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  it  works  well  for  us  to  assume  these 
responsiblhties    as    a    committee.      Of 


course,  we  dig  into  those  things  and  re- 
port to  the  House  what  we  find  out.  sue. 
with  our  recommendations;  but  the 
House  should  be  able  to  exercise  Its  own 
judgment  in  these  areas.  There  are 
many  areas  of  judgment  exercised  in  this 
bill  where  the  House  could  act  tmder  a 
proper  rule  for  debate  which  permitted 
amendments.  I  do  not  mean  the  entire 
tariff  schedule  should  be  opened  for 
amendment  under  a  rule;  1  would  not  ad- 
vocate that,  but  a  proper  rule  could  be 
ijdotjted  to  permit  the  House  to  exercise 
its  judgment  on  these  other  aspects  of 
t^e  bill. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  other 
important  feature  in  the  bill,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  big  issues  raised  in  the  com- 
mittee. Under  the  administration  pro- 
posal the  Tariff  Commission  was  com- 
pletely read  out  of  this  so  far  as  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  damage  had 
Dccuned  to  employer  and  employees. 
Apparently  tlie  administration  contem- 
plated a  new  executive  bureau  was  going 
to  be  set  up  in  place  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  machinery 
with  which  we  arc  all  familiar  has  baen 
restored  in  the  bill  and  will  operate  in 
this  program  if  it  ever  comes  to  be 
needed. 

One  other  substantial  point.  The 
committee  report  says  on  page  16,  sec- 
tion b.  "effect  on  balance  of  trade.". 
states  that  it  v.ill  not  adversely  affect  it. 
Well,  now,  that  is  not  accurate.  The 
preliminary  statement  is  accurate.  The 
Secretai-y.of  Commerce,  in  analyzing  the 
agreement,  said: 

The  effect  on  these  provisions  will  be  to 
maintain  and  in  fact  increase  the  level  of 
Canadian  production.  However,  I  do  not 
expect  that  our  own  exports  to  Canada  will 
drop  as  a  result. 

Tile  conclusion  in  the  committee  re- 
port is.  therefore,  it  is  not  going  to  hurt 
oui'  balance  of  payments. 

Let  me  potnl  out  that  all  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  administration  are  to  the 
ellect  that  they  are  counting  on  increased 
exports  to  solve  our  international 
baiance-of-payments  problem.  Where 
would  be  the  increased  exports  here? 
This  simply  says  that  exports  will  not 
drop.  In  other  words,  without  this 
agreement  and  under  a  proper  anange- 
inent  our  exports  would  be  increased,  not 
just  stand  still.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
treaty  is  enteied  into  is  to  help  Canada 
in  her  international  balance  of  payments. 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  we 
are  helping  Canada's  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  are  not  going  to  be  helping 
ourselves.  The  ultimate  goal  might  be 
beneficial,  and  the  chairman  has  point- 
ed out  if  this  will  produce  a  more  effi- 
cient automotive  industry  in  North 
America.  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
in  the  long  i-un  will  increase  their  pro- 
duction and  their  exports.  I  presume,  of 
automobile  parts.  So  this  will  be  split- 
ting up  a  bigger  pie. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  the  separate  views 
of  the  Republicans  on  page  56  of  the  re- 


port, the  last  paragraph  thereof,  which 
reads: 

As  .1  condition  to  the  agreement,  the  Ca- 
nadian aovernmeut  obtained  commitments 
r.-om  the  automobile  and  puru  manufactur- 
ers to  Increase  llie  value  of  their  production 
in  Canada  by  a  total  of  S241  mUi;on  over  the 
next  3  years.  The  .igreement  provides  that 
the  reduction  In  duty  by  Canada  can  only  be 
enjoyed  by  those  companies  whicli  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  Increase  in  Cana- 
dian production.  Therefore,  this  bul  does 
not  result  in  the  freeing  of  trade  On  the 
contrary.  It  is  more  restrictive  than  the  Ca- 
nadian rebate  scheme  which  the  agreement 
repLtced. 

And  the  gentleman  signed  that. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Yes,  find  I  agiee  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  how  [hat  is  to  work.  Does 
that  mean  If  there  is  a  parts  manufac- 
turer in  the  Unitgd  States  who  also  has 
a  factory  in  Canada  and  he  refuses  to 
increase  his  Canadian  production  that 
the  parts  that  might  go  into  Canada 
from  his  U.S.  plant  would  not  be  granted 
the  reduction  in  duty? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  tltink  that  ap- 
plies. But  I  want  to  be  corrected.  I 
do  not  think  that  applies  to  the  parts 
dealers.  I  think  it  only  applies  to  the 
automobile  companies  themselves.  I 
might  relate  that  to  what  the  real  prob- 
lem Is. 

Of  course,  every  automobile  is  made 
up  of  many  component  parts.  The  basic 
manufacturer  manufactures  only  a  cer- 
tain percentage  and  a  certain  percentage 
it  will  actually  buy  elsewhere.  Now  Can- 
ada is  saying  that  of  the  total  auto- 
mobile— and  actually  the  figure  is  about 
80  percent — she  would  want  to  see  60 
percent  oi  that  manufactured  In  Canada 
either  through  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess of  the  automobile  company  itself  or 
through  Canadian  parts  companies  thaif 
have  contracts  with  the  automobile  In- 
dustry. Under  this,  it  is  in  effect  say- 
ing— if  you  do  not  agree  to  increase  the 
amount  of  Canadian  parts  or  manufac- 
tures that  goes  into  the  final  production 
of  automobiles  that  meets  these  figures, 
1;hen  this  agreement  does  not  affect  it. 
.A^n  I  correct;  may  I  ask  the  chairman 
about  whether  this  would  apply?  Am  I 
correct  in  saying  that  this  would  not  ap- 
ply to  the  parts  company  itself  but  just 
to  the  automobile  company? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  ChainnaH, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Under  this  bill 
the  Canadian  Government  could  reduce 
their  import  duties  to  zero;  is  that  cor- 
rect—but only  to  qualified  Canadian 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  to  the  automobile 
companies  that  qualify.  But  all  of  them 
have  qualified  under  these  agreements. 
Mr.  STUBBLEFIEUD.  They  are  qual- 
ified if  their  production  is  kept  at  the 
1964  level. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  essence.  It  is  about 
60  percent. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Just  about 
half. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  It  may  be  freezing  it 
at  that  point.  Of  course,  the  projec- 
tions are  that  tlie  overall  industry  pro- 
duction will  increase  which  would 
benefit  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Would  not  the 
S240  million  production  figure  tend  to 
preclude  anyomportation  of  American 
products  into  "Canada  for  the  next  3 
vears? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
At  least  according  to  the  testimony  and 
this  is  on  all  sides — they  do  anticipate 
crowth.  There  is  a  growth  factor.  The 
thing  is — we  will  not  participate  to  the 
.same  percentage  in  this  Increase  of  that 
new  market. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  They  would  not 
participate  until  this  $240  million  figure 
was  exceeded  in  sales  and  production ;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  essence,  and  I  want 
to  reiterate.  I  will  vote  for  this  bill  be- 
cnuse  of  Canadian-American  relations 
and  because  of  what  we  would  be  con- 
fronted with  if  we  go  backward.  I  am 
reluctantly  voting  for  this.  Again  I  am 
trying  to  make  a  record  so  that  the 
administration  will  get  back  on  the 
track  of  our  basic  trade  policies  and 
trade  theories. 

We  have  to  stop  this  process,  this  busi- 
ness of  bilateral  agreements  and  indus- 
tiy  by  industiT  affreements  which  can 
only  bring  us  back  to  the  thirties  and  the 
(iavs  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff.  This 
i=.  why  we  moved  to  the  multilateral 
and  most  favored  nation  concept  of  trad- 
ine  with  trade  across  the  board  and  not 
industry'  by  industry,  product  by  product 
If  we  ever  start  doing  it  on  an  industry 
by  indu.stry.  product  by  product,  or  na- 
tion by  nation  basis,  this  is  just  going  to 
end.  I  regret  to  say.  in  a  fiasco. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Tfntleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  H.^LL.  I  have  a  specific  question 
based  on  a  maker  of  electrical  cables,  or 
bridles,  as  they  are  called,  for  the  car 
industry, 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
subcontractors  or  suppliers  to  many  of 
the  assembly  line  car  producers  before 
the  final  product  rolls  out  for  retail  con- 
sumption. They  use  great  amounts  of 
steel.  They  use  great  amounts  of  cop- 
per. They  manufacture  these  assemblies 
and  they  simply  have  to  be  put  in  place — 
hooked  up  to  the  ignition,  the  .=park  plu5s 
and  the  dashboard — and  off  they  go. 

These  people  have  complained  bitterly 
about  the  origin:;l  agreement,  and  the 
effect  it  has  had  on  them  as  subsirppli- 
ers.i)oth  under  the  variable  tariff  agree- 
ment Canada  first  imposed  and  subse- 
quently. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  an- 
.swer  the  question  as  to  whether  this  has 
be-:i  taken  care  of  in  the  final  bill,  'a) 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bridle  sup- 
plier^for  the  assethbly  lines,  and  ibi, 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  steel  pro- 
ducers and  copper  producers? 


Steel  Is  very  much  In  argument  today, 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  strike.  Al- 
though 5u;)plies  have  been  laid  up  ahead 
of  time,  this  seems  a  vita!  thing  at  a  time 
we  are  asked  to  agree  to  a  cartel  arrange- 
ment ,such  as  this, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  answer.  1  regret  to 
say,  is  that  these  people  are  not  taken 
care  of.  except  insofar  as  they  can  make 
their  deals  with  the  big  three  auto  com- 
panies. The  auto  companies  have  it  In 
their  power  to  make  up  whatever  pack- 
age they  want  to  on  the  60  percent  to  be 
manufactured  in  Canada.  This  is  the 
danger.  This  amounts  again  to  govern- 
ment by  men  and  not  government  by 
law. 

No.  there  is  no  protection  against  this 
kind  of  thing,  except,  as  I  say — and  this 
is  a  form  of  protection — as  they  can 
make  deals  with  the  big  auto  companies. 

Mr.  HALL.  Tills  first  vitally  affected 
these  bridle  manufacturers  at  the  time 
we  lost  the  Studebaker  plant  to  Canada. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  merits  of  w^hether 
that  was  good.  bad.  or  indiffc.'cnt;  but 
they  objected  violently  to  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed  at  that  time. 
I  believe  these  bridle  manufacturers  did 
not  supply  the  Studebaker  organization 
an  assembly  line  after  they  moved  across 
the  line  into  Canada.  They  do  have 
other  contracts. 

As  the  gentleman  sass.  if  they  cniuiot 
protect  themselves  with  the  big  three,  can 
they  in  fact  protect  themselves  across  the 
line  in  Canada? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly zeroing  in  on  this  problem. 

Let  me  say  another  thing.  I  have  been 
talking  negatively.  There  is  the  other 
side  of  the  coin.  That  can  be  gotten  by 
reading  the  administration  presentation. 

If  this  were  the  beginning,  as  I  told  the 
administration  people  when  they  came  in 
to  see  me.  of  really  a  free  United  States- 
Canada  trade  area,  and  it  were  across  the 
board — including  paper,  lumber,  and  all 
.sorts  of  things — it  would  seem  to  me 
there  might  be  some  justificaticn  and  it 
mipht  be  put  in  accord  v.ith  GATT. 

However,  when  it  is  done  on  a  limited 
basis,  with  only  one  industr>-.  important 
as  that  Industry  is,  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent. 

I  believe  it  is  a  true  statement  in  the 
majority  report,  to  talk  about  the 
"pluses"  when  they  refer  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  agreement  to  the  auto- 
motive Industry.  This  honestly  is  a 
"plus"  for  our  big  auto  companies.  But 
I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the  United 
States  benefits  from  the  fact  that  w'e 
have  thousands  of  little  industries,  small 
bu.sinessrs.  and  so  forth.  To  put  them 
to  any  extent  in  this  kind  of  straitjacket 
of  a  politicnl  agreement — a  treaty — I  be- 
lieve is  unwise. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  have  listened 
acain  with  2reat  interest  to  what  the 
gent'eman  had  to  say.  I  hope  I  repre- 
sent his  attitude  correctly  when  I  say  he 
suggests  that  this  legislation  and  this 
a'-'i-eement  move  in  the  direction  of  bilat- 
eraii.im  pnd  away  from  multilateralism 
In  International  trade, 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct.    , 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  will  read  just 
two  sentences  from  a  statement  made 
on  the  15th  of  July  1965  by  the  Honor- 
able Michael  Blumenthal.  the  deputy 
special  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions of  our  Government,  in  an  address 
he  delivered  in  Germany.     He  said: 

All  of  '.he  major  lndu;trlfllized  countries 
are  under  pressures  of  "arious  sorts  or  have 
been  tempted  ct  one  time  or  another  to  de- 
part from  MFN  (most  favored  nation).  We 
must  resist  this  temptation.  We  must  lie 
particularly  careful  not  to  vitiate  the  MPN 
principle  in  our  search  for  expedient  solu- 
tions to  immediate  problems. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
agree  with  me  that  this  legislation  does 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  kind  of  declaration 
of  principle  by  a  representative  of  our 
Government  that  I  have  just  read? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  And  we  are  in 
the  process  of  diagnosing  schizophrenia 
in  the  administration. 

Mr.  BR.'\DEMAS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation iH.R.  90421  implementing  the 
Canada-United  States  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Agreement  has  many  flaws.  Though 
in  a  sense  it  can  be  considered  a  creative 
and  bold  solution  to  a  problem  which 
seemed  difficult  at  best  to  resolve,  its 
faults  should  make  us  seriously  question 
its  advisability 

Briefly  stated,  the  root  cause  of  the 
Automotive  Products  Agreement  is  the 
provision  in  section  303  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  which  allows  for  the  auto- 
matic imposition  of  countervailing 
duties  on  imports  to  the  United  States 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  subsidy 
or  bounty. 

AN    IMPERFECT    SOLUTION    TO    A    REAL    PSom.EM 

In  this  case,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment had  subsidized  by  a  complex  tariff 
rebate  scheme,  the  export  of  Canadian 
auto  parts  to  the  United  Slates.  A  U.S. 
parts  maker  complained  that  this  sub- 
sidization of  exports  was  in  violation  of 
section  303  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act.  Re- 
luctant to  impose  the  countcr\aillng 
duty  authorized  by  this  act.  the  U.S. 
Government  argued  that  any  U.S.  re- 
taliation against  the  Canadian  duty 
would  result  in  Canadian  counler- 
retahation.  and  thus  a  Canada-United 
States  trade  w  ar. 

That  is.  almost  beyond  question,  a 
specious  argument.  The  long  history  of 
Canada-United  States  relations  shows 
that  even  the  hottest  disputes  can  be 
solved  in  normal  ways.  I  do  not  think 
it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  dispute  about 
the  Canadian  scheme  to  encourage  auto 
Ijarts  experts  could  have  been  settled 
without  resort  to  this  truly  extraordinary 
and  troublesome  trading  arrangement. 
U..S.  officials  give  themselves  too  little 
ciedit  in  claiming  that  this  detice  was 
the  way  to  resolve  the  rebate  plan 
dilemma. 

For  the  sake  ot  perspective,  however. 
I  want  to  state  that  the  Canada-United 
States  agreement  is  forward  looking  in 
that  it  has  tried  to  take  account  of  and 
satisfy  one  of  Canada's  oldest  and  most 
important  economic  problems:  Hoy.'  to 
achieve  an  economic  automotive  indus- 
try.   U.S.    officials    could,    nonetheless, 
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have  taken  an  even  bolder  and  more 
enlightened  approach  to  the  problems 
of  Canadian  industry.  They  need  not 
have  discriminated  against  all  other 
United  States  and  Canadian  industries 
by  giving  special  treatment  to  automo- 
biles. They  could  have  incorporated  the 
automotive  products  agreement  into  a 
larger  plan  to  eradually  create  true  free 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  They  could  have  tak^n  this  op- 
portunity to  schedule  movement  toward 
a  true  free  trade  area  using  the  auto- 
motive agreement  as  a  beachhead  for  the 
effort. 

The  views  of  the  Republican  members 

of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  sub- 

.  mitted  Independently  in  the  committee 

report  on  this  bill,  very  weH  explain  our 

objections  to  It. 

INTEHKATIONAL    TR.\riE    POLICY    rMPLrCATlONS 

I  would  like  to  focus  here,  however,  on 
an  aspect  of  the  bill  which  is  very  im- 
portant to  me  as  one  of  the  four  con- 
gressional members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion for  trade  negotiations.  This  is  the 
group,  headed  by  Governor  Herter.  the 
President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  which  is  responsible 
for  conducting  trade  negotiations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT>  It  is  in  relation  to  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  trade  expansion  and 
our  deep  Involvement  in  the  effort  to 
find  sound  ways  to  help  less-developed 
countries  grow  that  the  Canada-United 
States  agreement  and  this  legislation  can 
be  most  fundamentally  criticized. 

The  United  States  has  since  the  be- 
ginnLng  of  the  reciprocal  trade  e.\pan- 
sion  effort  in  1934  championed  the  cause 
of  fairer  or  freer  ti-ade  on  a  multilateral, 
reciprocal,  nondiscriminatory  basis.  We 
have  led  the  effort  to  end  special,  bi- 
lateral trade  pacts.  We  have  opposed 
the  creation  of  spheres  of  trading  Influ- 
ence ir  which  one  developed  country 
establishes  preferential  trade  and  pay- 
ments lies  with  weaker,  less-developed 
countries  We  have  accepted  the  forma- 
tion of  common  market  and  free  trade 
area  arrangements  with  hesitation  on 
grounds  of  their  overriding  political  im- 
portaice  and  with  assurances  that  they 
would  be  outwardlooking  in  their  trad- 
ing relationships  We  have  opposed  the 
special  barter-trade  devices  ased  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  na- 
tions to  tie  le.ss-developed  countries  to 
them  through  trade. 

WORLD    TR.^DE    AND   THE   DEVELOPIN-C    COUVTRIES 

But  the  most  recent,  and  in  many  wiys 
the  most  convincing,  proposals  that 
would  jeopardize  the  principles  of  world 
trade  we  have  established  are  the  pro- 
posals of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD). 

About  80  less-developed  countries 
brought  about  the  1964  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
conference  run  counter  both  to  tradi- 
tional trade  policies  espoused  by  the 
United  States  and  to  what  we  believe  is 
sound  economic  principle.  U.S.  officials 
ha\e — both  during  UNCTAD  and  since 
in  meetings  at  New  York  and  In 
Geneva — defended  U.S.  policy  while  try- 
ing to  seek  remedies  for  the  legitimate 


grievances  of  the  developing  countries. 
Our  position  at  UNCTAD  should  not  be 
one  of  defending  an  old  trade  order,  but 
rather  one  of  developing  sound  economic 
principles  which  are  rooted  in  basic  U.S. 
trade  policy,  to  help  the  developing  na- 
tions, and  most  importantly  to  insure  that 
all  help  is  based  on  soimd  International 
trade  theory.  Thus,  we  have  opposed 
many  of  the  unrealistic  restilctive,  and 
costly  proposals  of  the  UNCTAD. 

When  viewed  in  this  light  the  agree- 
ment creating  special  trading  arrange- 
ments for  a  single  industry  exclusive  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  takes  on 
an  invidious  hue.  It  is  a  preferential 
agreement  It  gives  the  developing 
countries  grounds  to  ask  us  to  sanction 
special  arrangements   in   their  favor. 

OBTAININO  CATT  APPHOVAI, 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Canada- 
United  States  agreement  will  have  seri- 
ous and  harmful  implications  that  will 
make  our  deahngs  with  developing  coun- 
tries more  difficult.  Apait  from  this  con- 
sideration, however,  is  the  problem  of 
obtaining  approval  for  the  Canada- 
United  States  agreement  under  the  terms 
of  the  GATT. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Canada-United 
States  agreement  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  fair  trade  principles  of  the  GAIT 
The  United  States  will  have  to  obtain  a 
waiver  from  our  fellow  GATT  partic- 
ipants in  order  to  remain  in  good  stand- 
ing. This  is  a  procedure  frequently  r.n- 
dertaken  by  other  coimtries  In  the  past, 
and  th  :  United  States  has  given  its  ap- 
proval wO  these  waivers  for  others.  Thus. 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  in  turn 
will  receive  a  waiver.  But  we  may  be 
paying  a  high  price. 

The  expectation  we  will  receive  a 
waiver  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
Canada-United  State.?  agreement  has  the 
backing  of  Mr.  Eric  Wyndham-Wliite, 
the  respected  Director  General  of  GATT. 
In  negotiating  this  agreement  the  United 
States  sought  and  obtained  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham-Whites  advice  and  somewhat  re- 
luctant approval. 

At  a  press .  conference  in  the  United 
States  on  April  29.  this  year.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham-White  said: 

The  implemcntaiton  of  the  agreement  by 
the  United  States  would  Involve  at  least  a 
technicr.1  departure  from  the  most  favored 
nation  cUuse  In  the  sense  that  It  would  pro- 
vide for  free  entry  for  Canada  whilst  it  would 
maintain  the  duty  for  automobiles  from 
other  soiu-ces  of  oupply  I  say  technical  be- 
fc-iuse  as  I  understand  the  ease,  as  presented 
recently  by  the  tjnlted  States  In  the  GATT. 
this  departure  would  not  in  fact,  owing  to 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  trade,  have 
any  practical  trade  effects  on  the  exporting 
practices  of  otlier  parties  to  the  OATT, 

Then  Mr.  Wyndham-White  questioned 
the  Canada-United  States  agreement 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  U.S.  trade 
principles  I  have  cited  above,  and  in 
lisht  of  our  bargaining  position  vis-a-vis 
the  developing  coimtries.    He  said : 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  whole  question 
of  preferences  and  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  is  very  much  debated,  it  is  bound  to 
be  used  as  an  argument  by  those  who  have 
accused  the  United  States  of  a  very  great 
rigidity  when  it  comes  to  the  preferences 
Bhich  other  people  are  interested  in.  com- 
p.ired  With  perhaps  a  certain  relaxed  attitude 


when  it  comes  to  a  departure  from  the  most 
favored  nation  clause  when  it  is  a  questioa 
of  accommodating  a  U.S.  policy. 


Mr.     Wyndham-White     corn- 


Then 
mented: 

Precedents  are  dangerous  things  to  estab- 
lish. Perhaps  that  was  one  of  the  thoughts 
that  was  moving  through  the  back  of  my 
mind  when  I  advised  *hat  there  are  other 
ways  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

NEro  FOR    Ft'LL    CONSIDEHATtON 

I  have  announced  my  intention  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  but  only  with  hesitation.  I 
would  only  ask  that  we  consider  thor- 
oughly the  international  trade  implica- 
tions of  the  bill  during  our  discussions  of 
it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  aentle- 
woman  from  Michigan  [Mrs.  GriffithsI 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  v.ho 
preceded  me  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
cartels — those  trade  agreements  which 
benefit  us  are  good  cartels  and  those 
trade  agreements  which  benefit  others 
can  be  bad  cartels,  the  latter  are  usuallv 
of  European  origin. 

I  would  like  to  say  immediately,  while 
it  is  true  that  this  is  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  and  not  multilateral,  apply- 
ing to  8tll  countries,  this  is  a  good  policy 
in  this  case,  just  as  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  of  Europe  was  good  policy 
or  the  European  Economic  Community 
was  good  policy  for  them.  We  should 
not  deprive  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  extend  our  own  trading  partners,  par- 
ticularly in  thus  case  where  90  percent  of 
all  the  Canadian  automobile  plants  are 
owned  by  US.  companies  and  they  are 
only  a  few  miles  apart.  Economically  it 
should  be  one  industry.  I  feel  that  the 
State  Department  is  really  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  treaty. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  it  would 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
President  to  have  come  to  Congress  and 
said  this.  this,  and  this  is  what  I  will 
agree  to  and  nothing  else  and  then  a.sk 
our  permission  to  make  that  agreement. 
I  think  the  President  did  it  in  the  only 
way  he  could;  he  had  a  right  to  do  it  that 
vray.  You  do  not  ad\'lse  in  advance  what 
you  will  settle  for. 

Now.  having  said  something  nice  about 
the  State  Department,  which  I  really 
feel  is  going  a  long  way,  I  am  glad  that 
tUey  negotiated  the  Canadian  auto  tariff 
agreement.  I  think  it  is  forwardlooking 
and  shows  understanding  of  the  piob- 
lems  of  Canada  and  of  industo'.  but  it 
goes  further  than  that.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  also  shows  that  the  State  Department, 
when  pressed,  can  even  tiy  a  new  method 
for  solving  an  old  problem:  and  protec- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  old.  old  prob- 
lem. Every  country,  whether  fully  de- 
veloped or  developing,  views  with  con- 
sternation the  importation  of  any  large 
quantity  of  foreign  goods  but  regards  as 
its  rightful  due  the  expoi-tation  of  it* 
own  goods. 

The  remedies  against  the  Imports  are 
nimierous.  and  most  of  them  have  been 
at  one  time  or  another  tried  by  every 
nation.  Thus  Canada  tried  the  duty  re- 
mission plan  on  auto  parts.  Some  have 
suggested  that  our  answer  should  have 
been  countervailing  duties  and  an  appeal 
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to  GATT  or.  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
increase  of  tariffs  against  Canada's 
prtxlucts.  Each  of  these  remedies  is  old: 
and  each  of  these  remedies  diminishes  us 
and  Canada.  We.  who  grew  to  economic 
greatness  because  of  our  vast  free  trade 
area,  which  gave  us  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials without  tariff  duties  and  custom- 
ers who  paid  no  tariff  dutias— certainly 
we  realize  that  at  this  late  point  in  the 
iOth  century  we  as  the  leading  Nation 
of  the  world,  cannot  say  to  our  closest 
neighbor  and  one  of  our  best  customers. 
Give  us  complete  access  to  your  market 
on  our  terms  or  you  cannot  sell  us  any- 
thing." 

On  the  other  hand.  Canada  had  a 
choice  of  many  of  the  remedies  than  this 
agreement.  She  could  have  made  this 
same  deal  with  the  European  Common 
Market.  And  certainly  it  is  not  too  much 
to  point  out  that  most  of  the  automotive 
plants  in  the  Common  Market  are  owned 
by  the  same  people  who  own  our  own 
plants.  She  could  have  made  this  deal 
by  setting  up  her  own  industrj',  as  Brazil 
and  Mexico  have  gone.  She  could  have 
simply  put  the  tariffs  so  high  on  us  that 
we  could  not  have  sold  to  her. 

And  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  Can- 
ada would  not  have  put  up  with  it. 
Canada  would  have  put  up  with  it  before 
she  starved. 

This  agreement  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  one  automobile  market  of 
Canada  and  the  United  Stat.es.  Why 
shouldn't  Canada,  as  a  great  national 
power,  share  In  that  market?  'Whether 
the  result  of  the  agreement  is  to  lower 
the  price  of  cars — which  I  hope  it  will 
do — to  the  total  market,  or  raise  the 
wages  of  the  workers — and  I  point  out 
it  is  one  union — the  result  should  be  a 
irreatly  expanded  market  for  the  items 
that  go  into  the  composition  of  a  car. 
as  well  as  other  items. 

In  other  words,  a  trade  war  with 
Canada,  suggested  by  the  timid,  makes 
us  poorer,  too:  while  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  Canada  increases  our  prosper- 
ity The  intent  of  thLs  agreement  Is  to 
help  Canada  and  ourselves.  I  congratu- 
late the  State  Department.  I  hope  this 
agreement  works  so  weU  that  our  great 
and  good  neighbor.  Mexico,  chooses  to 
join  in  the  same  agreement. 

But  I  would  go  further.  I  trust  that 
Central  and  South  America  also  find  that 
such  arrangements  are  beneficial  and 
that  they,  too,  can  be  joined  In  an  ever- 
Increasing  trade  area :  and  that  thus  with 
a  new  method  the  New  World  can  answer 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

Now,  before  anyone  says  further  that 
we  are  losing  business.  I  would  like  to  re- 
port that  in  the  first  5  months  of  1965 
'he  United  States  had  a  trade  surplus  of 
S310.2  million  in  automotive  products. 
This  compared  with  the  first  5  months  of 
1964  of  $278  8  million. 

In  cars  we  had  a  surplus  of  $29.8  mil- 
lion as  opposed  to  S10.8  million  for  1964. 

In  trucks  and  buses,  the  U.S.  surplus 
was  S9.6  million,  as  compared  witli  $8.1 
niiUion  for  the  same  period  of  1964.  In 
parts  the  U.S.  surplus  was  $270  8  million 
as  opposed  to  $257.9  million  for  the  same 
period  of  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill  and 
I  urge  its  passage.    I  believe  that  with 


its  passage  a  new  prosperity  will  come  to 
North  America. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gcntlelady  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit 
me  to  compliment  the  gentlelady  on  her 
typically  excellent  statement.  But  we 
who  are  privileged  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee with  her  know  that  excellent 
statements  from  her  are  the  rule  and  not 
ihe  exception. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  meaning  not  in 
any  way  to  deprecate  the  force  of  her 
statement.  I  would  Uke  here  to  say  that 
I  share  completely  her  views  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  agreement,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  enactment  of  this  bill: 
and  this,  in  my  opinion,  will  blaze,  I 
hope,  a  trail  for  further  agreements  of 
this  precise  type, 

Mrs,  GRIFFITHS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
m.an  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  answer 
one  further  criticism.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever  in  this  agreement  relat- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  60  percent,  or 
any  other  level  of  Canadian  production 
for  increases  in  auto  sales  over  1964.  The 
Canadian  companies  have  given  the 
Canadian  Government  undertakings  to 
increase  their  fuiiue  Canadian  value 
added  in  this  way.  However,  the  failure 
of  any  company  to  do  so  will  not  affect 
the  removal  of  tariffs  because  that  is 
brought  about  by  the  agreement,  not  by 
the  letters  of  undertaking. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  UttJ. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  i1se  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  I  am  not  only  go- 
ing to  talk  against  the  bill  but  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  who  is  going  to  vote 
against  it  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  my  re- 
marks probably  will  not  influence  many 
votes,  but  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  m 
favor  of  free  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  I  believe  it  would  be 
good  for  both  coimtries.  But.  of  course. 
this  is  not  a  free  trade  bill.  It  is  a  spe- 
cial preference  to  four  of  our  biggest 
corporations.  What  you  will  be  voting 
for  this  afternoon  will  represent  a  $50 
million  windfall  for  the  four  biggest  cor- 
porations in  America.  If  you  want  to  do 
it.  it  is  all  right.  But  I  can  recall  tne 
days  when  Charlie  Wilson  made  the 
statement  that  "What  is  good  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  is  good  for  the  United 
States."  The  Democrats  laughed  him 
out  of  office  and  he  had  to  resign  as  Sec- 
retary* of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Democrats  have 
taken  that  slogan  and  they  say  that  what 
is  good  for  the  four  big  automobile  com- 
panies is  good  for  the  United  States. 
That  is  known  as  the  "trickle  down" 
theory,  I  have  alw"ays  supported  the 
"trickle  down"  theory,  believing  that  if 
you  give  the  benefit  at  the  top.  eventu- 
ally it  gets  down  to  the  little  man  and  it 
is  enjoyed  by  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  my  oppo- 
nent next/'year  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  his  party  has  now  adopted  the 
"tnckle  down  "  theory. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  principal  objection 
to  this  bill  is  the  financial  adjustment 
assistance  provision.  I  believe  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bill  is  proper  and  that  it 
should  be  passed.  But  if  w"e  are  giving 
a  S50  million  windfall  to  General  Motors, 
to  Chrj'sler,  to  Ford  and  lo  American 
Motors,  and  if  this  is  so  valuable  to  them, 
I  feel  they  should  stand  the  financial  ad- 
justment assistance  for  any  di.splace- 
ment  of  workers  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try. I  do  not  feel  that  it  should  bp  paid 
for  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  today,  we  are  giving  a 
$50  million  windfall  to  these  great  cor- 
porations and  then  we  are  asking  the 
taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  dis- 
placement of  workers  in  this  iRdustr>-. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  itself 
Is  not.  as  I  said,  a  free  irade  agreement 
If  you  are  ai>  automotive  parts  dealer 
in  Canada,  you  cannot  import  parts  from 
America  without  paying  a  tariff,  but  only 
if  you  are  one  of  these  four  giant  auto- 
mobile dealers.  And,  if  you  are  a  person 
dealing  in  auto  parts  in  the  United  States 
you  cannot  Import  from  Canada  parts 
without  paying  the  regular  tariff.  This 
benefit  is  designed  only  for  the  preferred 
four  big  corporations  So.  we  are  pass- 
ing preferential  legislation  to  help  four 
of  our  biggest  corporations  in  America. 
We  are  giving  them  a  windfall.  We  say, 
•"If  you  upset  our  American  labor  mar- 
ket, then  the  American  taxpayer  will  pick 
up  the  tab  " 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  if  it  is 
valuable  enough  to  these  corporations  to 
have  this  legislation,  then  they  should 
agree  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  displaced 
labor. 

This  legislation  is  a  poverty  program 
In  reverse. 

In  connection  with  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance section,  those  that  are  affected 
will  get  unemployment  compensation, 
which  is  approximately  26  weeks  to  52 
weeks.  They  also  have  a  labor  contract 
which  gives  them  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  on  top  of  that 
they  can  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  additional  compensation.  This 
could  result  in  the  payment  of  S400  or 
S500  a  W'eek  to  some  Of  the  workers  who 
are  displaced.  Thert  is  no  regulation  on 
how  this  money  shall  be  paid  out  for 
assistance.  Under  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1963  we  set  up  a  vers-  strict 
criteria  under  which  anyone  could  get 
assistance,  but  under  this  .section  they 
make  application  and  if  the  administra- 
tion decides  they  are  entitled  to  it  they 
will  be  paid.  The  criteria  is  not  strict 
enou?h  to  work,  and  we  could  end  up  by 
paying  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  fi- 
nancial adjustments  which  should  be 
paid  by  Ford.  Chrysler,  General  Motors, 
and  American  Motors,  For  that  reason 
I  will  offer  a  straight  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

[Mr.BRADEMASl. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R  9042,  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
[Mr.  Mills]  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
agreement  authorized  by  this  bill  may 
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result  m — and  I  believe  I  quote  him  cor- 
rectly— "some  dislocation  here  and 
there."  That  Is  what  bothers  me  about 
th%  bill — nobody  has  said  just  "where" 
the  "here  and  there"  are. 

I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the 
results  of  this  United  States-Canadian 
agreement  will  not  be  injurious'to  Amer- 
ican automobile  parts  manufacturers 
whose  plants  are  located  exclusively  in 
the  United  States.  The  very  fact  that 
this  bill  makes  provision  for  adiustment 
assistance  i.s  an  indication  of  an  expecta- 
tion that  some  Ameiican  workers  might 
lose  their  jobs. 

Scarcely  one  week  after  this  agreement 
was  signed  by  President  Johnson  and 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pearson  the 
Modine  Manufacturing  Co..  which  has  a 
plant  in  La  Porte,  Ind..  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  announced  that  it  might 
establish  a  plant  in  Canada  in  order  to 
protect  its  share  of  the  automobile  radi- 
ator market  and  that  it  was  investigating 
sites  in  Canada. 

In  December  1964,  I  am  advised,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Canadian  duty  re- 
mission scheme  then  in  effect,  the  pro- 
duction of  automobile  radiators  at  the 
McCord  Corp  plant  in  Plymouth,  Ind,. 
in  my  congressional  district,  was  trans- 
fened  to  the  McCord  plant  in  Orange- 
ville.  Ontario.  Approximately  65  people 
lost  their  jobs. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
Mills  I  has  Just  admitted  that  our  Gov- 
ernment might  well  have  invoked  coun- 
tervailing duty  orders  to  offset  the  Cana- 
dian duty  remi.'^ion  scheme,  but  such 
orders  were  never  issued  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Instead,  we  got  this  agi'eement. 
.And.  as  I  have  said,  after  this  agreement 
was  signed,  the  Modine  Manufacturing 
C-i.  continued  to  warn  of  the  possi- 
ble lo.'is  of  American  jobs.  Possibly  500 
)obs  are  at  5take  in  La  Porte  Ind..  alone. 

An  important  question  about  this 
agreement,  which  still  lacks  an  adequate 
answer,  is:  "To  what  extent  will  this 
agreement  result  in  exporting  United 
States  automobile  parts  manufactiuing 
firms  and  the  jobs  of  American  workers 
they  employ  to  Canada?" 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  our 
Nation's  No,  1  economic  problem'is  un- 
employment. I  am  particularly  sensitive 
about  unemployment  In  my  own  con- 
gressional district  because  it  was  only 
20  months  ago  that  the  Studebaker  Corp. 
closed  the  gates  of  its  automobile  plant 
m  South  Bend.  Ind..  leaving  over  7.000 
workers  jobless.  Ironically,  or  perhaps 
not  so  ironically.  Studebaker  moved  its 
automobile  manufactui  ing  to  Canada. 

During  ray  years  in  Congress  I  have 
consistently  supported  free  trade  legis- 
lation and  the  general  relaxation  of 
tariff  barriers.  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 
But  this  agreement  should  not  be  mis- 
taken by  anyone  as  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment. Only  certain  Canadian  maniifac- 
tui-ers.  including  the  subsidiaries  of 
American  automobile  manufacturers,  are 
eligible  for  duty-free  imports,  and  then 
only  if  they  agiee  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction and  to  abide  by  other  Canadian 
Government  guidelines. 

Furthermore,  I  question  how  this  bi- 
lateral agreement  can  be  reconciled  with 


our  Government's  stated  policy  of  liberal 
multilateral  trade  relations  based  on 
the  most-favored-nation  principle.  All 
GATT  countries  have  the  right  to  be 
accoi-ded  the  same  treatment  as  Canada. 
But  this  bilateral  agreement  undermines 
GATT  and  the  raost-favored-nalion 
principle  by  substituting  an  expedient 
scheme  for  a  reasoned,  fair  solution.  It 
seems  to  me  this  agreement  represents 
a  repudiation  of  our  Government's 
fundamental  principles  of  trade  policy. 

I.  therefore,  urge  congressional  dis- 
approval of  H.R.  9042. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks 
the  text  of  a  letter  sent  yesterday  to  all 
Membeis  of  the  House  opposing  passage 
of  this  bill  and  signed  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  SiUBBLEFtELDl. 
from  Illinois  IMi-.  McCloryI.  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Marsh],  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Stalbautvi],  and  myself. 

CO.NCKESS  nr  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HotJSE  OF  Rephesentatives 
Washington.  DC  .  AugMst  30.  1965. 

Dear  Colleaoues:  We  are  writing  za  pre- 
sem  for  your  consideration  our  reasons  for 
opposing  HR.  9042 — tlie .  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1988 — scheduled  for  con- 
.slderatlon  by  the  House  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
August  31 

HE,  9042  purports  to  ratify  and  Imple- 
ment a  "trade  agreement"  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  automotive 
products.  But  the  underlying  pact  to  which 
HH  9042  relates  Is  not  a  trade  agreement 
nt  all.  The  United  States  will  give  away 
port  of  Its  maricet  in  automotive  produots 
lo  Canada  and  get  nothing  in  return.  What 
the  bill  would  real  y  ratify  and  Implement 
are  private.  cartel-lUce  agreements  between 
the  Canadian  afflllatea  of  US.  auto  com- 
panies and  the  C^uiadian  Government.  In 
other  words,  enactment  of  this  blll'^would 
constitute  the  approval  by  Congress  of  a 
give-away  to  Canada  of  an  Important  seg- 
ment of  tJie  U.S.  market  In  auto  products 
and  a  congre.saional  sanction  of  the  operation 
of  in  effect  a.  North  American  cartel  Ln  the 
auto  products  Held. 

Our  principal  objections  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill  iii-e 

I  Tile  U-iited  States  has  undftrtalten.  In 
the  ro-called  trade  agreement  with  Canada, 
to  grant  duty-free  treatment  to  motor  vehi- 
cles and  original  equipment  parts  imported 
by  anyone  from  Canada.  Canada  In  retiu'n 
ha£  undertaken  nothing.  Canada  promises 
to  give  dulj-tree  status  to  automotive  prod- 
\icts  imports  only  if  they  are  Imported  by 
qiinltned  Canadian  vehicle  pro<lucers.  But 
a  qualined  Canadian  producer  is  one  who 
has  entered  into  a  prhnte  agreement  with 
the  Canadian  Government  pursuant  to 
which  he  undertakes  to  maintain  his  Cana- 
dian production  and  sales  at  their  highest 
historic  level  .-uid  guarantees  a  fixed,  in- 
creased annual  amount  of  Canadian  produc- 
tion (for  export  to  the  United  States i  In 
years  to  come.  In  short,  duty-free  treat- 
ment on  imports  into  Canada  will  only  be 
extended  to  those  who  guarantee  that 
Cnjiada'a  share  of  the  home  Canadian  mar- 
ke"  for  automotive  products  remains  intact 
ant,  that  the  Canadian  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  will  increase.  Tlius,  the  agreement 
is  completely  one-sided  in  favor  of  Canada 
to  the  detriment  of  US,  companies  and 
their  W'Orkers, 

a  The  private  agreements  between  the 
auto  companies  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, part  of  which  are  documented  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report  on  HR, 
B042,  are  agreements  to  restrain  trade.  Such 
agreements  are  the  very  antithesis  of  liberal 


trade  and  their  existence  r.iises  serious  anti- 
trust impiicationa. 

3.  The  underlying  formal  agreement  whicli 
H  R.  9042  purports  to  ratify  is  a  bllatenil 
agreement  whose  bcnems  are  not  extended 
to  products  of  non-Canadian  origin.  Thi.s 
agreement  constitutes  an  administration 
proposal  to  return  to  the  long-slnce  dis- 
credited policy  of  limited,  conditional  bi- 
lateralism. 

The  record  made  to  date  on  this  bill  is 
totally  devoid  of  any  reason  why  the  Con- 
gress should  now  scrap  our  long-standing 
policy  of  unconditional,  most-favored-iiation 
tr.ide  pacis.  Indeed,  the  most  recent  admin- 
istration pronouncements  atx}ut  the  need  for 
our  adhering  firmly  to  this  fundamental 
principle  Oy  in  the  face  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  auto  pact.  The  Honorable  W. 
Michael  Biumenthal.  Deputy  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  just  a  few 
weei;s  ago  said; 

'AH  the  major  industrialized  countries  are 
under  pressures  of  various  sorts,  or  have 
been  tempted  at  one  time  or  another,  to  de- 
port from  MFN  (most  favored  nation)  in 
this  or  th.at  area.  We  must  resist  this  temp- 
tation. We  must  be  particularly  careful  not 
ro  vitiate  the  MPN  principle  in  our  search 
for  expedient  solutions  to  immediate  prob- 
lem.s."  Address  to  Dusseldorr  Chamijer  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Du-sseldorf.  Ger- 
many, July  15,  1965. 

Since  Mr.  Blumenthal's  statement  repre- 
sents current  US.  policy  on  discriminatory 
trade  pacts,  how  can  one  reconcile  the  United 
States-Canadian  pact  with  this  fundamental, 
overriding  principle  of  U.S.  trade  policy? 

4.  In  the  present  89th  Congress,  over  100 
Members  of  the  House  ha^-e  sponsored  or  In- 
troduced leglsi.itlon  to  amend  the  US.  nnti- 
dumpi,ng  statute.  Regardless  of  one's  po!:i- 
tlon  on  the  subject  of  dumping  and  the  ,ide- 
quacy  of  present  U,S  law  thereon,  he  must 
be  concerned  with  any  legislative  proposal 
which  would  condone  and  excuse  the  sale  of 
foreign  merchandise  In  the  United  States  at 
prices  below  those  charged  in  tlie  home  mar- 
ket. The  passage  of  H  R,  9042  would  do  thl5 
very  thing 

We  understand  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co,  of 
Canada,  relying  on  the  passnge  of  this  bill 
by  Congress,  began,  last  March,  to  sell  400 
Canadian-made  cars  per  month  to  the  United 
States  These  cars,  which  are  being  mar- 
keted In  upstate  New  York,  have  been,  and 
are  being,  sold  at  US,  prices.  The  U.S.  prices 
being  charged  are  substantially  below  the 
Camdian  prices  for  the  s.arae  cars.  In  other 
words,  the  Canadian  cars  are  being  sold  In 
the  New  York  market  nt  less  than  their  tatr 
value,  at  dumping  prices. 

Wc  are  also  informed  that  Chrysler  of  Can- 
ada, beginning 'with  the  19(16  model  year,  will 
ship  some  80.000  Canadlcn-madc  Chrysler 
cars  to  the  United  States  and  sell  them  at 
US  prices.  This  mtiins  that  in  a  few  weeks, 
some  7.500  Canadian-made  cars  win  be 
dumped  every  month  on  the  U.S.  market, 
just  by  two  suppliers. 

Regardless  of  one's  views  on  what  U.S. 
antidumping  policy  should  be.  he  cannot  fr.il 
to  be  alarmed  when  asked  to  approve  legisla- 
tion whicli  will  condone  beforeliand  a  poten- 
tially l^rge  scale  dumping  operation  Nor  is 
his  concern  lessened  becauscisuch  dumping 
is  supported  by  the  US.  auio  producers. 
Other  American  industries  which  stand  to  be 
hurt  by  this  practice  and  other  American 
workers  whose  [obs  are  threatened,  do  not 
approve  of  such  dumping. 

If  the  Canadi.tn  and  the  U.S.  Government 
desire  to  effect  a  trade  agreement  under 
which  all  automotive  parts  and  aU  com- 
pleted t-ehlcles  might  be  sold  tariff  free  In 
the  other  country,  this  would  he  a  step  quite 
dllTerent  from  that  Involved  In  HR.  9042 
Indeed,  negotiations  ioutting  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  North  .Americiin  Free 
TVade  Community  would  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  our  national  policy.     However. 
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ffranttng   congressional   approval   of   limited 

private  agreements  as  contemplated  by  H.H. 

9042  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  Inconsistent 

with  such  a  policy. 
We  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  these 

news  when  you  decide  on  how  you  will  vote 

.Ml  HR.  B042. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  McClory, 
John  Bsademas, 
LVNN  E,  Btalbau.m, 
John  O.  Marsh. 
Prank  A.  STtTBBi.rFiEi-D 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  DentI. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  S' minutes 
will  not  allow  very  much  time  to  explain 
the  background  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state  there  be  no  free  trade 
between  unlike  economies.  Your  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  has 
been  debating  in  its  hearings  the  ques- 
tion of  the  SI. 75  minimum  wage,  the 
double  time  for  oveitime.  and  other 
agreements  and  covenants  that  cover 
American  production.  'Vour  committee 
as  a  rule  has  voted  for  the  Si. 75  mini- 
mum wage. 

Now  they  say  this  is  not  going  to  be 
injurious  because  they  write  into  the 
bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
already  shown,  certain  Idnds  of  relief 
for  workers  or  for  an  industi-y  that  is 
injured  by  this  particular  proviso  which 
allows  free  trade,  on  which  the  gentle- 
man and  I  disagree,  between  the  two  na- 
ilSTis.  not  only  on  automobile  parts  but 
on  automobiles.  Because  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  I  stand  on  this  floor,  over  2,000 
P'ord  cars  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  of  America  and  have  been 
imported  into  this  country  since  the  f^rst 
30  days  after  the  signing  of  the  aferee- 
ment  between  the  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican Governments, 

It  is  oerfectly  all  right  to  say  that  we 
are  doini?  this  because  «e  believe  it  is 
going  to  help  Canada  That  is  perfectly 
all  right.  But  I  have  not  heard  in  the 
15  years  that  I  have  been  studying  ti'ade 
relations  and  trade  problems  as  they  af- 
fect all  nations,  where  any  Canadian 
Parliament  has  yet  met  to  pass  one 
piece  of  legislation  that  would  in  any 
way  aid  the  United  States.  Because 
Canada  still  has  in  f;ffect  one  particular 
import  tariff  rule  that  has  never  been 
wiped  out  and  the  committee  has  never 
suggested  that  it  would  be  wiped  out  and 
tjiat,  to  put  it  simply,  is  this — that  any 
time  a  manufacturer  or  a  group  of 
manufacturers  in  Canada  can  produce 
10  percent  of  the  pSrts  volume  required 
for  consumption  lit  Canada,  then  tariffs 
automatically  go  up  in  order  to  pi-otect 
the  manufacturer  in  that  country. 

Now  the  word  "protectionism  "  is  not 
a  bad  word  or  a  bad  name.  Every  per- 
son here  tries  to  protect  not  only  his 
home  and  his  homeland  but  tries  to  pro- 
tect his  industi-y  and  his  job.  If  you  did 
not  do  that,  you  would  not  run  for  office. 
Just  let  somebody  run  against  you.  and 
you  run  on  a  platform  where  you  are 
not  trying  to  protect  the  homes  and  the 
Jobs  and  the  industi'y  of  yout  workers 
and  see  what  would  happen. 

There  is  iio  place  where  the  people 
of  a  community  or  country  having  an 
economy  that  allows  them  to  pay  less 
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wages  and  where  the  people  are  paying 
less  taxes  per  capita  into  the  Govern- 
ment for  defense  and  other  necessary 
governmental  opei-ations  can  live  to- 
gether in  the  same  room.  There  cannot 
be.  You  talk  about  Canada  and  I  heard 
the  gentlewoman  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  say  that  she  wanted 
to  see  Central  America  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica come  under  this  particular  proviso. 
Let  me  tell  you,  if  you  want  to  go  to 
Peru  where  workers  are  paid  12  cents 
an  hour  to  produce  cars  to  ship  Into  the 
United  States,  I  am  sure  that  Ford,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  Chrysler  would  be  happy 
to  make  a  deal.  I  would  iiredict  that 
within  1  year  after  the  signing  of  that 
agreement,  the  countries  producing  auto- 
mobiles for  export  into  the  United  States 
would  demand  the  application  of  the 
favored  nation  clause  as  provided  in  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  so  that  that  par- 
ticular counti-y  could  receive  the  same 
deal. 

That  is  why  you  are  here  today — you 
are  here  for  a  trade  policy  agreement 
becau-se  Fiat.  Simca.  Volkswagon.  Opal^ — 
all  four  car  manufacturers,  in  the  main 
controlled  by  American  manufacturers 
or  ottTiers  of  corporations  overseas,  are 
dcmp.nding  under  the  Trade  Agieements 
Act  passed  in  1962  the  invocation  of  the 
favored  nation  clause.  From  now  on. 
believe  me.  when  you  pass  tltis  today,  you 
will  have  opened  up  the  favored-nation 
proviso  which  would  allow  all  cars  to 
come  into  the  United  States  from  any 
country^and  incidentally  1  out  of  every 
13  automobiles  being  sold  in  the  United 
States  today  is  an  impoited  car  and  over 
550.000  cars  a  year  will  be  imported  if 
they  keep  on  coming  in  at  the  rate  they 
have  been  coming  into  this  country. 

Mr.  BYTtNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to   the   gentleman   from   'Vir.ginla    (Mr. 

BROYHaLl. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wo  are  faced  with  an  accom- 
plished fact.  By  executive  proclamation, 
as  of  January  18.  1965  the  duty  on  auto- 
motive products  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  reduced  to  zero. 
The  President  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  do  this  The  bUl  will  grant  this  au- 
thority to  the  President  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  automotive  industry  has 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  all 
automobiles  and  parts  shipped  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  free 
of  duty.  As  I  view  the  situation,  the 
Congre-sf  has  no  practical  alternative  ex- 
cept to  enact  this  bill.  I  wish  that  it 
were  otherwise.  I  will  vote  for  this  bill 
with  great  reluctance,  and  I  am  certain 
that  many  other  Members  of  this  body 
share  my  views. 

We  have  before  us  tcday  another  ejc- 
ample  where  the  executive  branch— and 
particularly  our  representatives  from  the 
State  Department — have  entered  into 
negotiations,  not  with  the  thought  of 
negotiating,  but  in  order  to  achieve  a 
result  sought  by  the  other  party  to  those 
negotiations.  With  this  attitude,  no  one 
.'.hould  be  surprised  that  our  negotiators 
always  come  out  second  best. 

The  United  States-Canadian  automo- 
tive agreement,  which  makes  necessary 
this  legislation,  was  hailed  by  the  admin- 


istration as  a  great  step  forward  in  trade 
negotiations.  The  facts  do  not  support 
these  claims.  All  you  need  do  is  look  to 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill  under 
the  section  entitled  "Benefits  of  the 
Agreement "  on  page  6.  This  might  bet- 
ter be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment for  justifieation  for  its  action 
Canada  got  everything  she  wanted,  the 
United  States  got  nothing,  and.  inciden- 
tally, the  automobile  manufacturers  will 
save  $50  million  a  year  in  Canadian 
duties  and  a  much  larger  amount 
through  integi'ation  of  Canadian  and 
United  States  production  of  automobiles 
and  parts. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  facts  in  this  case.  Canada 
wanted  to  increase  the  value  of  its  auto- 
motive production.  The  Govei'nment 
of  Canada  adopted  a  duty  rebate  scheme 
which  was  designed  to  bring  about  that 
result.  This  scheme  ran  afoul  of  section 
303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  because  it 
constituted  a  subsidization  of  exports. 
Paced  with  a  complaint  by  an  American 
parts  manufacturer,  retaliatory  action 
by  our  Government  against  Canada  was 
imminent.  The  administration  took  the 
position  that  such  action  would  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  our  trade  relations 
with  Canada,  Other  means  were  sought 
in  order  to  achieve  the  same  result,  that 
is  to  increase  Canadian  production.  This 
is  what  the  United  States-Canadism 
automotive  agreement  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish. 

The  United  States-Canadian  automo- 
tive agreement — when  coupled  with  the 
collateral  commitments  which  must  be 
given  to  the  Government  of  Canada  by 
any  company  seeking  to  avail  itself  of 
the  right  to  import  US.  automotive 
products  duty-free  into  Canada- 
guarantees  to  Canada  precisely  the 
result  that  Canada  sought  to  achieve 
through  other  mean-s.  namely,  to  in- 
■  crease  the  value  of  automotive  produc- 
tion in  Canada  over  and  beyond  the  nor- 
mal growth  in  Canadian  demand.  Our 
negotiatoi's  i-eached  an  agreement  with 
Canada — and  avoided  a  showdown — by 
^giving  Canada  precisely  what  she 
wanted.     I  do  not  call  this  negotiating. 

On  its  face,  the  agi-eement  would  ap- 
pear to  liberalize  trade.  All  duties  on 
^.automotive  products  were  eliminated. 
However,  a  manufactui'er  exporting  to 
Canada  is  not  entitled  to  duty-free  treat- 
ment unless  that  manufacturer  has  first 
entered  into  a  collateral  undertaking 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  to  in- 
crease Canadian  automotive  production 
by  a  .specified  dollar  amount.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  a  part*  manufac- 
turer who  does  not  presently  have  facih- 
ties  in  Canada  will  be  foreclosed  from 
the  Canadian  market  unless  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  wishes  to  purchase 
the  pai-ts  and'act  as  importer  Thus,  in- 
stead of  liberalizing  trade,  the  effect  is 
to  restrict  trade  to  a  select  few  who  have 
entered  into  the  required  undertakings 
With  the  Government  of  Canada.  Your 
constituent  and  my  constituent  cannot 
export  to  Canada  without  the  payment 
of  the  old  duty. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  can  help  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  because 
through    separate    undertakings    made 
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with  the  Canadian  Government,  the  au- 
tomobile manufactuieis  euarantee  that 
Canada  will  not  lose  anything.  In  fact, 
they  guarantee  that  by  the  model  year 
1968  Canada  will  benf-flt  to  the  tune  of 
additional  production  of  S241  million 
annually  over  and  beyond  the  growth  of 
the  Canadian  market. 

Who  sains  as  a  result  of  this  agree- 
ment? The  Government  of  Canada  is 
assured  of  the  production  gains  which 
it  sought  to  achieve  through  the  duty 
rebate  scheme.  The  latter  might  not 
have  worked.  The  value  of  automotive 
Production  in  Canada  must  necessarily 
be  increased  by  $241  million  over  the 
next  3  years.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  all  risk  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  result  of  this 
agreement. 

The  major  automobile  manufacturers, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  major  parts  man- 
ufacturers with  Canadian  plants,  will 
also  stand  to  gain.  These  manufacturers 
save  more  than  S50  million  annually  in 
Canadian  duties.  In  addition,  these 
manfacturcrs  can  concentrate  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  items  In  Canada  In 
order  to  make  up  the  required  dollar 
value  in  Canadian  output.  Other  items 
can  be  made  in  the  United  States  and 
shipped  to  Canada  free  of  duty.  This  Is 
described  as  a  "rationalization"  of  the 
automotive  industry. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  fii-st  results 
will  be  that  the  Canadian  automotive 
plants,  presently  operating  well  below  ca- 
pacity, will  be  brought  up  to  full  capacity. 
Wliat  cannot  be  .sold  in  Canada  will  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  auto- 
motive industry  will  save  many  millions 
in  production  costi.  The  small  inde- 
pendent parts  manufacturer  and  the 
American  auto  worker  will  suffer  the  loss. 

Our  negotiators  made  a  disadvan- 
tageous deal.  The  Consrress  is  stuck  with 
it.  Once  the  acreement  was  executed 
and  the  Presidential  proclamation  issued 
reducing  to  zero  the  duty  on  automotive 
part5.  there  was  no  possibility  of  retrac- 
ing our  steps  in  this  negotiation.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this.  I  am  reconciled  to  voting 
for  this  bill.    I  do  it  with  great  reluctance. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  a  note  of  cau- 
tion to  our  negotiators  at  Geneva  in  the 
so-called  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations authorized  by  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
prepared  to  "negotiate"  with  all  that  the 
tei-m  implies,  including  the  risk  of  failure 
to  agree.  It  takes  no  great  skill  to  give 
in  to  the  demands  of  other  parties  in  a 
negotiation.  If  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian automotive  agreement  is  sympto- 
matic of  our  postiu-e  in  trade  negotia- 
tions— and  it  certainly  Is  an  example  of 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past — I 
am  greatly  concerned  over  what  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  negotiations  at 
Geneva 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Michigan    [Mr.    Broom - 

FIELD  I. 

»  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  add  my  unqualified  support  for 
the  bill  implementing  the  Canadian- 
United     States     Automotive     Products 


Trade  Agreement.  My  district  is  vitally 
affected  by  this  agreement.  In  Oakland 
County.  Mich.,  and  particularly  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county  which  com- 
prises my  district,  and  In  Wayne  County 
which  adjoins  us  to  the  south  where  many 
of  my  constituents  work,  there  is  the 
largest  concentration  of  manufacturing 
plants  for  automobiles,  trucks,  and  their 
constituent  subassemblies  and  parts  of 
any  area  of  similar  size  in  the  world. 

To  make  plain  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  the  tremendous  interest  of  my  con- 
stituent.s  In  this  bill.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  1960.  of  the  154.000  per- 
sons In  my  district  in  the  civilian  labor 
force.  59.000 — or  38  percent- — were  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  largest  number  of  these  were  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  automobiles. 
trucks,  and  automotive  parts. 

In  Oakland  County  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1962.  there  were  30.000  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  motor  vehicles  and  parts 
Industry,  and  108.000  In  Wayne  County. 
Together  these  two  counties  In  1962  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  the  em- 
ployment in  motor  vehicle  and  parts 
plants  in  the  entire  State  of  Michigan. 

In  the  Greater  Detroit  area  in  1963, 
there  were  204,000  persons  employed  in 
the  production  of  motor  vehicles  and 
parts  out  of  a  total  employment  In  these 
industries  in  the  entire  State  of  338,000. 
In  the  entire  United  States  in  1963.  there 
were  745,000  persons  employed  in  the 
motor  vehicles  and  equipment  indus- 
tries— so  Michigan  alone  accounted  for 
45  percent  of  the  Nation's  employment 
in  these  basic  Industries:  and  Oakland 
and  Wayne  Counties,  where  my  constitu- 
ents live  and  earn  their  living,  accounted 
for  about  one-third  of  the  State's  total. 

To  Illustrate  the  sheer  economic  im- 
pact of  motor  vehicle  manufacturing  in 
my  district,  and  State,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  me  to  point  out  that  the  weekly 
payroll  of  this  industry  in  the  State  in 
1963  was  S45  million — and  it  is  even  more 
today. 

Of  course,  the  legislation  must  be  eval- 
uated not  solely  in  terms  of  the  local 
interest  in  Michigan,  but  also  that  of  the 
Nation  ay  a  whole.  But  the  Importance 
of  the  motor  vehicle  and  parts  industry 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  no  less  dra- 
matic than  Its  vital  role  in  Michigan. 
According  to  the  Census  of  Manufac- 
tures, the  motor  vehicles  and  parts  in- 
dustry had  shipments  valued  at  $37  bil- 
lion In  1963.  In  producing  these  vehicles 
and  parts,  the  industry  purchased  ma- 
terials and  services  from  others  worth 
S24'2  billion  and  paid  out  more  than  $5 
billion  in  wages  and  salaries.  An  addi- 
tional $700  million  was  spent  for  capital 
improvements.  So  the  motor  vehicle  and 
parts  industry  contributed  nearly  S70  bil- 
lion in  these  various  ways  to  the  national 
income  in  1963.  This  combined  activity 
was  equal  to  14  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional Income  tiiat  year. 

The  health  and  vigor  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  obviously  of  the  fore- 
most importance  to  the  Nation.  Aus- 
piciously, motor  vehicle  sales  are  on  a 
sharply  rising  trend — giving  extra  zing 
to  the  whole  economy.     US   production 


of  new  cars  rose  from  5  4  mUUon  in  1961 
to  about  8.5  million  vehicles  in  the  model 
year  jast  ended — a  57-percent  rise.  By 
the  1969  model  year,  according  to  con- 
servative estimates.  U.S.  auto  production 
is  expected  to  rise  to  at  least  U  million 
automobiles — a  further  rise  of  25  percent 
over  the  very  large  plateau  reached  this 
year 

To  sustain  this  growth,  all  of  the  auto- 
mobile companies  are  making  unprece- 
dented commitments  for  capital  expendi- 
tures In  the  United  States— to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  commitments  for  investment 
abroad.  The  foiu-  major  producers  to- 
gether will  spend  about  $5  billion  for  new 
plants  and  equipment  in  the  United 
States  during  the  next  3  years. 

With  the  powerful  thrust  provided  bv 
this  surge  in  Investment  and  output,  em- 
ployment In  the  motor  vehicle  and  equ  p- 
ment  industry  has  been  .soaring.  In  Junf- 
of  1961  the  industrj-  had  an  average  of 
657.000  employees.  By  June  of  1964  thi- 
had  grown  to  782.000  employees.  Nov, 
a  year  later  in  June  1965— the  late.st 
month  for  which  the  data  are  available- 
employment  in  the  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment  industry  stood  at  893,000 
workers — a  whopping  236,000  new  job? 
having  been  created  in  the  four-year 
period 

The  rate  of  increase  In  employment  in 
this  industry  has  avernged  8  percent  per 
year  for  the  past  4  years. 

An  industry  that  can  miike  this  kind 
of  contribution  to  the  US  economy  com- 
mands our  respect.  It  Is  doing  its  part 
to  make  America  strong  and  her  people 
prosperous.  When  Lynn  Townscnd.  the 
president  of  Chrysler,  stated  as  he  did 
in  Boston  last  week — August  18 — that  the 
next  10  years  have  all  of  the  potential 
to  be  the  "golden  age'  of  the  automobile 
industry,',  he  was  emphasizing  the  point 
that  the  brilliant  performance  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  recent  past  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  vigor  of  its  activity  In 
the  years  ahead  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve him. 

The  growth  in  auto  production  and 
sales  which  has  so  richly  benefited  the 
U.S.  economy  can  also  be  a  source  of 
greater  strength  for  our  neighbor  to 
the  north,  Canada.  The  motor  vehicle 
industry  there,  because  of  a  market  les.s 
than  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket, is  markedly  less  efficient  than  the 
US.  Industry. 

Moreover,  the  presence  of  an  industry' 
ten  times  its  size  on  its  border  has  com- 
pelled the  Canadian  automobile  indus- 
try in  its  own  self-interest  to  ask  its 
Government  to  maintain  relatively  high 
tarlUs  on  motor  vehicles  and  parts.  Be- 
cause large-scale  economies  are  impossi- 
ble in  the  plants  of  the  four  major  auto 
companies  producing  motor  vehicles  in 
Canada,  each  plant,  being  required  ta 
produce  a  broad  range  of  different  models 
and  styles,  really  carries  forward  auto- 
mobile output  on  a  semicustom  basis 
Further,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Canadian 
plants  to  import  a  large  volume  of  parts. 
subas.semblies.  and  stampings  for  use  in 
their  production  operations.  Motor 
vehicle  parts  are  subject  to  duties  rang- 
ing up  to  25  percent. 
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As  a  result,  Canadian  consumers  pay 
an  average  of  17  percent  more  for  their 
new  cars  than  US  consumers,  and  the 
Canadian  nation  has  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  in  motor  vehicle  trade  with 
the  United  States  of  a  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  In  1964,  Canada's  total  def- 
icit with  the  United  States  was  Sl^i 
billion,  so  the  motor  vehicle  trade  ac- . 
counted  for  nearly  one-third  of  this  total 
deficit. 

Without  any  sacrifice  of  U.S.  interests, 
the  genius  of  the  Canadian-United  States 
.Automotive  Products  .Agreement  is  that 
it  strips  away  the  trade  barriers  that 
have  compartmented  the  industry  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  and  permits  an 
efficient  integration  of  the  two  into  one 
North  American  industrj'.  Ob\'lously, 
the  geographical  orientation  of  this  In- 
duslrj-  will  be  predetermined  by  the  cap- 
ital investment  already  in  place  in  both 
countries,  and  the  nearness  of  existing 
plants  to  the  preponderant  population 
centers  to  be  scn'ed.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
agreement. 

It  would  be  economically  illogical  for 
any  significant  shift  in  plants,  facilities, 
or  jobs  to  take  place  because  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  agreement.  Rather, 
the  Canadian  plants  can  now  become 
efficient  producers  in  their  markets  by 
being  able  to  concentrate  on  the  mass 
production  of  a  relatively  few  models, 
thus  achieving  economies  of  scale,  lower 
production  costs,  and  eventually  lower 
consumer  prices. 

The  models  which  will  no  longer  be 
produced  in  Canada  will  be  exported 
from  the  U.S.  duty  free.  In  a  return 
movement.  Canada's  surplus  production 
of  the  few  models  it  will  now  produce 
in  volume  will  be  sent  into  the  United 
States  duty  free  to  provide  a  small  part 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  all 
models  of  automobiles  needed  to  satisfy 
the  continuing  strong  U.S.  demand. 

The  increased  trade  In  motor  vehicles 
nnd  parts  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  roughly  come  Into  balance 
by  the  end  of  the  3-year  transition 
period.  The  total  number  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  parts  moved  between  the  coun- 
tries will  not  achieve  a  balance,  of  course. 
as  Canada  will  continue  after  1968  to 
have  a  net  deficit  in  motor  vehicle  trade 
with  the  United  StjJtes  of  about  a  half 
billion  dollars.  Canada  will,  however, 
gain  lower-cost  autos  and  a  3-year 
standstill  on  the  motor  vehicle  compo- 
nent of  its  trade  deficit  with  the  United 
States.  The  United  States,  on  its  part, 
will  gain  duty-free  access  to  the  Cana- 
dian motor  vehicle  market  for  its  auto 
parts  manufacturers,  in  addition  to  sub- 
stantial indirect  benefits  which  I  shall 
shortly  describe. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  reduction 
in  costs  and  prices  in  Canada'  will 
strengthen  demand  in  that  country  for 
new  automobiles.  Canada's  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  rising  at  an  average  rate  of  4 
percent  per  year,  will  increase  even  more 
rapidly,  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  per  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  economic  ac- 
tivity stimulated    by   the   reduction   in 


automobile  prices  anticipated  by  the  end 
of  the  transition  period.  1968.  Increased 
consumer  disposable  income  in  Canada 
will  be  spent  in  large  part  on  the  purchase 
of  goods  made  in  the  United  States. 

Here  is  where  my  State  and  district 
will  gain  an  additional  benefit  from  the 
implementation  of  the  automotive  agree- 
ment. Let  me  put  this  just  as  graphi- 
cally as  possible.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
district  there  is  substantial  activity  in 
established  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
following  industries,  in  addition  to  trans- 
portation equipment:  food  and  kindred 
products;  apparel:  lumber  and  wood 
products;  furniture  and  fixtures;  paper 
and  allied  products;  printing  and  pub- 
lishing; chemicals  and  allied  products; 
petroleum  and  coal  products:  rubber  and 
plastics;  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products: 
primary  metal  and  fabricated  metal 
products:  machinerj-.  both  electrical  and 
nonelectrical;  and  instriunents  and  re- 
lated products. 

In  1964.  there  were  exported  to  Caiiada 
through  the  customs  district  of  Michi- 
gan— principally  Detroit — the  following 
values  of  goods  produced  by  these 
industries: 

Transportation  eq-Jlpmeot..  8485.679,630 
Machinery,  except  electrical.  392.855.311 
Pood  and  kindred  products. .         143,322.678 

Electrical    maclilnery 97.411.695 

CliemicaJs  and   allied   prod- 
ucts  91.518.239 

Primary  metal  products 68.808.362 

Stone,  day.  and  glass  prod- 
ucts   36,458.512 

Fabricated   metal    products.  35,107.059 

Printing  and  publishing 33.  713.406 

Lumber  and  wood  products.  28.  214,  5fi2 
Petroleum    and    coal    prod- 
ucts.. 16.334.200 

Instruments      and      related 

products --- 16,214.470 

Paper  and  allied  products...  15.  868.  5T7 

Rubber  and  plastics 14.872,  124 

Furniture  and  fixtures ..  3.  733.  199 

Apparel- 718.681 

Total ii— i^;^ 1,480.840,703 

Altogether  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts exported  to  Canada  through  the 
Michigan  customs  district  In  1964  were 
valued  at  SI. 4  billion. 

At  the  average  output  per  worker  in 
these  industries  in  1963,  as  derived  from 
census  of  manufacturers  data,  these  ex- 
ports accounted  for  roughly  57.000  jobs — 
and  a  goodly  share  of  these  jobs  were  in 
my  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  1 -percent  rise  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  Canada's  gross  na- 
tional product  may  not  sound  impres- 
sive, but  translated  into  consumer 
disposable  Income  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  in  Michigan,  it  repre- 
sents a  potential  25-percent  increase. 
The  Canadian-United  States  Automo- 
tive Products  Agreement  will  contrib- 
ute that  increased  purchasing  power  to 
Canadian  consumers  and  enable  them 
to  step  up  their  very  considerable  pur- 
chases of  Michigan  products.  Thi|.  in 
turn,  will  produce  the  increased  employ- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred. 

At  the  same  time,  by  1968  it  is  antici- 
pated that  employment  in  the  United 
States  in  motor  vehicle  and  parts  plants 
Kill  increase  by  from  165,000  to  214,000 


jobs,  depending  upon  whether  the  rate 
of  increase  is  6  or  8  percent  per  year  As 
I  have  pointed  out.  employment  has  in- 
creased at  the  average  rate  of  8  percent 
per  year  for  the  past  4  years.  Forty-five 
percent  of  this  increased  employment 
will  take  place  in  Michigan.  So  my 
State  will  benefit  directly  by  some  74,000 
to  96,000  new  jobs  in  motor  vehicle  and 
parts  production.  At  lea.'^t  a  third  of 
these  new  jobs  will  either  be  located  in 
my  district,  in  Oakland  County,  or  In 
Wayne  County  where  many  of  my  con- 
stituents normally  seek  employment. 

This  job-producing  aspect  of  the 
agreement  necessarily  commands  my  In- 
terest. The  people  of  my  district,  my 
State,  and  of  the  Nation  have  so  much 
to  gain  from  the  implementation  of  this 
Canadian-United  States  Automotive 
Agreement  that  I  must  give  it  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
pledged  the  word  of  this  Nation  to 
Canada  through  the  execution  of  the 
agreement. 

The  best  brains  in  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government  have  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  this  agreement 
and  its  benefits  to  the  United  States. 

The  responsible  officials  of  the  major 
motor  vehicle  producing  companies  in 
the  United  States — the  big  four — have 
enthusiastically  voiced  their  support  for 
the  agreement  and  this  legislation, 
stressing  the  benefits  to  this  Nation. 

The  leadership  of  organized  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  auto  workers  has  also  indi- 
cated its  support  of  the  legislation. 

My  own  analysis  convinces  me  that 
the  agreement  when  implemented  -will 
lead  to  outstanding  economic  benefits  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  ■well 
as  those  of  Canada. 

The  necotiation  of  this  agreement  was 
entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  principles  for 
partnership  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  recently  enunciated  by 
Ambassadors  Livingston  T.  Merchant  of 
the  United  States  and  A.  D.  P.  Heeney  of 
Canada.  It  is  indeed,  as  they  declared, 
in  the  abiding  interest  of  both  countries 
to  make  practical  arrangements  to  keep 
the  totality  of  our  relationships  in  good 
and  friendly  order,  and  where  trade  is 
involved,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  in  particular  to  be  especially  alert 
to  the  potential  impact  on  Canada  of 
U,S,  action  in  the  tariff  area.  Canada 
is  indeed  \'ulnerable  to  U.S.  economic 
policy.  It  must  in  its  own  interest  and 
in  ours  be  vigilant  in  dealing  with  its 
persistent  deficit  in  International  pay- 
ments. 

Specifically,  the  two  distingished  Am- 
bassadors observed  that: 

The  economies  ot  scale  In  production  and 
the  potenilal  of  larger  markets  Justify  con- 
tinuing efforts  on  bnth  sides  to  minimize 
barriers  lo  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

I  agree  with  them  that  the  arrange- 
ment achieved  by  the  two  Governments 
with  respect  to  automobiles  and  auto- 
motive parts  is  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  two  countries  in  this  context 
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The  action  taken  here  to  mitigate  the 
growing  erosion  of  Canada's  tradine  ac- 
count with  the  United  States  and  the 
achievement  of  a  balancing  of  our  mu- 
tual interest  in  such  a  way  as  both  coun- 
tries benefit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  auto- 
motive agreement,  is  a  proud  moment 
in  the  historj-  of  our  relationships  with 
Canada  and  deserves  tne  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cite  the  following 
sources  from  which  I  compiled  my  state- 
ment: 

"Canada  and  the  United  States — 
Principles  for  Partnership."  by  Living- 
ston T.  Merchant  and  A.  D.  P.  Heeney. 
June  28,  1965. 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  Department  of 
Commerce.  "Summary  Series:  General 
Statistics  for  Industry  Groups  and  In- 
dustries." 1963  Cen.sus  of  Manufactures, 
preliminary  report  MC63'P)-3. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce.  1964  Annual  Machine  Tabu- 
lation EA  6663. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, statistical  series  No.  2055.  ""Plant 
and  Equipment  Expenditures  To  Rise 
Throughout  1965.""  June  7,  1965. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  "Employment  and  Earn- 
ings Statistics  for  the  United  States 
1909-64,""  bulletin  No.  1312-2,  issued  De- 
cember 1964;  ""Emplo.vmcnt  and  Earn- 
ings." July  196.i:  ""Emiiloyment  and 
Earnings  Statistics  for  States  and  Areas 
1939-63. ••  bulletin  No.  1370-1.  issued 
1964 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  Department  of 
Commerce.  ""Cjunty  Business  Patterns. 
First  Quarter  1962,  Pait  4A,  East  North 
Central  States.  " 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  Department  of 
Commerce.  ""Congressional  District  Data 
Book — Districts  of  the  88th  Congress — 
A  Statistical  Abstract  Supplement." 
1963:  "Supplement  to  Congre.ssional  Dis- 
trict Data  Book — Redistricted  States: 
Michigan.'"  January  1965.  CDDB  supple- 
ment N3.  7. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Mar'H). 

Mr.  MAPISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.   ■ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  9042,  which,  as  the  Members  know, 
has  been  designated  the  United  States- 
Canada  automotive  products  at-iecinent, 
and  has  been  described  as  creating  a 
free  trade  situation  between  the  United 
Slates  and  our  great  neighbor  'o  the 
north.  Canada.  However,  how  free  is 
free  trade? 

I  submit  that  this  is  really  not  a  free 
trade  agreement  for  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can automotive  products  to  the  Canadian 
market,  but  is  really  a  Canadian  indu.s- 
trial  development  program  for  the  expoit 
of  American  jobs  to  Montroa!  and 
Windsor.  Actually,  the  Canadians  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  highly  suc- 
cessful efforts  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  country,  which  hps 
occurred,  however,  I  fear  at  the  cxiJe-ise 
of  the  producers  of  automobiles  and  auto- 
motive parts  in  this  countii". 

A  substantial  producer  of  automobile 
parts  has  a  plant  in  my  congressional 


district.  Although  this  particular  indus- 
trial facility  does  not  produce  automo- 
tive parts,  nevertheless,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  impact  of  this  agreement  on 
other  production  facilities  which  they 
operate  in  this  country,  could  have  a 
slackening  of  production  of  related  prod- 
ucts brought  about  by  a  shifting  of  pro- 
duction to  plants  that  might  be  idle  or 
seriously  affected  by  the  Canadian 
agreement. 

The  most  serious  question  Is  whether 
this  is  a  free  trade  agieement.  and  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  Is  not — for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

That  Canada  imposed  certain  condi- 
tions on  major  American  producers  of 
automobiles  which,  in  efTect,  relate  to 
first,  the  history  of  production  in  Cana- 
da: second,  maintenance  of  certain  lev- 
els of  production:  third  the  proportion- 
ale  increases;  and.  fourth,  expansion  of 
production  over  a  period  of  3  years  by 
the  major  manufacturers  in  a  total 
amount  of  S240  million 

This  is  the  price  that  is  being  paid 
for  this  free  trade.  As  the  Under  Secre- 
taiy  of  State.  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mann.  In 
his  testimony  said: 

iLs  purposp  Is  to  make  possible  a  single 
North  American  automotive  induEtry,  and  It 
goes  far  beyond  a  tjTilcal  reduction  of  Uir- 
ifTs  in  a  trade  negotiation. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  this  is  a 
sweeping  experiment  in  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Canada. 

To  tho.se  who  argue  that  there  shall 
not  be  any  economic  displacement,  I 
stmply  point  out  the  c'.ear  anticipation 
that  there  shall  be  loss  of  jobs  by  the  re- 
quest to  amend  those  sections  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  that  provides  for 
adjustment  assistance  arising  out  of  such 
dislocation. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  bill 
also  provides,  in  establishing  this  adjust- 
ment assistance,  that  the  determining 
authority,  as  provided  under  the  act  for 
its  implementation,  is  shifted  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  the  President  or 
those  to  whom  he  delegates  it. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  tryin?  to  limit 
the  outflow  of  American  gold  and  favor- 
ably adjust  the  balance  of  payments,  we 
will  see  American  investment  flowing 
north  of  the  border  in  the  next  3  years  in 
an  amount  ot  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars 

Testimony  in  the  hearings  and  other 
economic  surveys  show  that  in  the  mar- 
ket sense  Canada  hereto' ^re  has  not  had 
the  capa"?ity  to  ab.sorb  lar?e-sca'e  au- 
tomotive production  through  purchases 
by  Canadians.  Wliere.  then,  can  we  ex- 
pect the  automobiles  to  be  sold  that  will 
be  produced  by  the  plans  for  expansion 
of  the  facilit  c.s  in  Canada  i.i  the  next  3 
years'.'  it  .ippears  certain  that  this 
market  will  have  to  be  the  United  States. 

Becau.se  this  is  a  far-reaching  obliga- 
tion in  the  field  of  trade  which  will  only 
enable  the  American  automobile  pro- 
ducer and  parts  manufacturer  to  gain 
iicccss  to  the  Canadian  market  at  the 
cost  of  serious  conditions,  I  cannot  sup- 
port H.R.  9042. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
C  m  nutes  to  the  very  able  and  distin- 


guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McCarthy  I. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  As  the  chair- 
man knows.  I  represent  a  district  on  the 
Canadian-United  States  border  with  a 
very  susbtantial  and  huge  automotive  in- 
dustry, both  parts  manufacturers  and 
aiisembiy  plants.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  could  indicate  what  he 
would  expect  the  impact  of  this  agiee- 
ment would  be  on  the  automotive  indus- 
try in  a  border  area  such  as  the  Buffalo 
area. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  call  the  gentle- 
man"s  attention  to  this,  in  answering  his 
questions.  The  gentleman  has  within  his 
congressional  district  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     Part  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Buffalo  is  very  near  the 
Canadian  border,  as  I  remember  my 
geography.  The  gentleman's  producers 
of  parts  in  Buffalo  prior  to  this  agree- 
ment would  be  faced  with  Canadian 
duties  as  high  as  25  percent  each  that 
would  average  17  percent.  The  Canadian 
Govcrmnent  says  that  the  licen^d  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  and  part's  manu- 
facturrrs  and  jobbers  in  Canada  will  be 
permitted  to  import  into  Canada  parts 
proditced  in  the  gentleman's  district  free 
of  that  17  percent  for  u^c  as  original 
PfiUipment.  I  have  all  of  the  confidence 
in  the  world  in  the  ingenuity  and  know- 
how  of  American  business  and  American 
labor.  I  would  think  that  undoubtedly 
the  export  of  parts  from  a  place  as  near 
the  Canadian  border  as  Buffalo  is  would 
mean  it  would  share  in  the  gi-owth  of  the 
automobile  industry  in  Canada  and  a 
share  would  be  in  the  gentleman"s  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin    I  Mr.  Stal- 

BAUMl. 

Mr.  STALE.'vUr.I.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in  op- 
P-osition  to  bill  H  R.  9042.  because  I.  too. 
in  line  with  other  speakers,  state  that 
it  is  not  a  free-trade  agreement.  I  feel 
ill  the  course  of  the  debate  so  far  this 
afternoon  not  enough  attent'on  has  bc-n 
paid  to  the  letters  of  undertaking  by  the 
Canadian  subsidiaries  of  the  U.S.  auto 
companie.'. 

Basically  what  we  have  here  is  a  situ  ■ 
ation  where  the  Canadian  subsidiaries 
^id.  "We  will  acree  through  these  let- 
ters of  undertaking  to  buy  in  the  next 
3  years  .S24l  million  more  parts  in 
Caiiad.'v  than  v.e  have  bought  previnu.?!y^" 

I  submit  to  you.  representing  an  In- 
dustry that  supplies  automotive  parts, 
that  this  is  putting  my  company  at  a 
disadvantage  in  this  foot  race,  if  you 
please,  to  the  tunc  of  this  $241  million 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  these  Ca- 
nswilan  auto  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies. 

I  recognize  the  value  of  the  statement 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  that 
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these  are  not  part  of  the  acreement 
Itself,  but  they  were  precursors  of  the 
agreement  and  the  CanatUan  Govern- 
ment. I  am  satisfied,  would  not  have  en- 
tered into  the  agreement  if  they  had  not 
had  theirp  assurances  from  these  com- 
panies. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  this  con- 
nection that  th  s  is  the  very  item  that 
makes  this  other  than  a  free  trade 
ngreement.  and  the  committee  itself  has 
so  recosnii'ed  it  by  its  statement  on  page 
6  of  the  report  where  they  state: 

In  tlie  view  of  the  cijllnmltise.  nlihough 
these  letters  limit  ihe  free  trade  of  the  new 
L^rrnnsemenls — 

And  then  they  go  oij|  to  sav  they  feel 
they  are  desirable.  butHhey  are  acimit- 
(.ir.c  in  the  report  that  this  is  not  a  free 
trade  aBieement  ss  a  result  of  the  letters 
of  undcrtak'ns  that  were  written  by  the 
Canadian  compan  cs  and  which  we  are 
sure  will  have  to  be  honored,  although 
there  are  no  penalties  hi  tr.e  act  itself  if 
they  do  nat  hjnor  thern. 

I  do  not  accept  the  argument  that  these 
are  a  part  of  the  agreement,  because  to 
Bay  this  is  to  say  that  we  are  im- 
]plying  that  these  ompanies  would  not 
keep  their  word.  I  am  s.^tisfied  that  the 
Canadian  Government  f'Jlly  expects  that 
these  companies  will  keep  their  word. 
that  in  the  next  3  years  they  will  buy  the 
S241  million  of  additionarparts  in  Can- 
ada and  that  the  aereemcnt  would  not 
have  been  acceiitable  to  the  Canadian 
Government  if  these  letters  of  undertak- 
ing had  not  been  there  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  V»"isconsin.  Mr. 
Cha'rman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McCLOR"yl. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
come  to  this  well  with  mixed  emotions. 
t  suppose,  insofar  as  representation  of 
my  constituents  is  concerned,  since  I  am 
Informed  that  on  Monday.  September  13. 
the  large  Chrysler  Corp.  is  going  to  open 
In  my  district  a  plant  where  they  intend 
lo  employ  5.000  individuals  in  the  manu- 
facture of  new  automobiles. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  reminded  that 
there  are  various  automotive  parts  man- 
|ifacturers  in  my  district,  small  inde- 
pendent concerns,  which  are  going  to  be 
bIJEected  by  this  legislation  one  way  or 
the  other;  some  may  benefit,  and  1  am 
inclined  to  feel  that  many  more  may 
suffer  .some  detriment  if  the  bill  Is 
passed. 

We  debated  here  recently  an  immigra- 
tion bill  and  we  were  persuaded  to  reject 
a  certain  amendment  because  we  were 
told  that  foreign  policy  was  being  made 
by  the  Executive  and  we  should  follow 
that  foreign  policy.  That  bill  had  hard- 
ly left  this  Chamber  when  the  policy  of 
l^he  Executive  was  changed.  In  order  to 
follow  the  policy  which  had  been  pro- 
i^osed  in  this  Chamber  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

Now  we  are  urged  to  support  this  leg- 
islation as  a  fait  accompli  on  the  basis 
that  it  represents  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  we  have  to  support  that  for- 
eign policy.  I  question  that  this  is  good 
foreign  policy.  In  addition,  we  have  a 
right,  as  Members  of  this  legislative  body, 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation,  to  decide 


for  ourselves  whether  we  are  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  interna- 
tionally. With  respect  to  the  bill  before 
us  I  do  not  think  we  are.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  acting  wisely  when  we  favor  one 
group  of  automotive  products  manufac- 
turers over  another. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation  insofar  as 
our  international  relations  are  con- 
cerned, when  we  provide  that  automo- 
tive parts  which  are  gomg  into  a  new 
product  are  going  to  be  exported  duty- 
free whereas  those  which  are  replace- 
ment parts  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  I  know  we 
have  never  made  any  distinction  hereto- 
fore in  the  application  of  our  tariff  lavv.5 
in  which  the  imposition  of  tariff  de- 
pended upon  the  end  result  of  a  product 
which  was  imported  or  exported. 

We  know  that  tills  legislation  is  a 
refinement  or  a  new  development  of  the 
so-called  Canadian  remission  of  duty 
order  which  has  now  been  abandoned. 
This  was  a  form  of  subsidy  of  Canadian 
exported  products  whic'n  was  under 
scrutiny  by  the  Tariff  Commission  at 
the  time  it  was  abandoned  and  replaced 
by  this  legrslation. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  intended 
to  offer  an  amendment,  if  the  rule  were 
an  open  rule  and  if  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity lo  offer  such  an  amendment. 

However.  I  do  ask  leave  to  attach  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
amendment  that  I  would  offer  if  I  had 
the  opportmiity  to  do  so  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

This  amendment  would  merely  do 
this:  It  would  provide  that  this  act 
should  become  effective  only  if  it  should 
apply  to  all  automotive  parts  and  to  all 
new  automobiles.  It  would  eliminate  the 
duty  on  all  automotive  parts,  regardless 
of  their  final  destination,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  intended  for  new  auto- 
mobiles, or  as  replacement  parts. 

In  such  a  way  we  would  be  treating 
the  automotive  manufacturers  equally 
and  equitably  and  we  would  be  promot- 
ing friendly  trade  as  between  our  Na- 
tion, something  which  I  believe  we  all 
want  to  encourage  and  which  we  all 
desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  1  said  before,  I  am 
fearful  that  this  legislation  and  the 
agreement  this  bill  authenticates  are 
going  to  result  in  misunderstanding,  dis- 
sension, and  disagreement.  The  agree- 
ment is  being  promoted  in  Canada  an  a 
means  of  aiding  Canadian  national  in- 
terests and  not  its  international  rela- 
tions. The  promotion  of  these  national 
interests  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  political  party  and  administration 
in  authority  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  give  en- 
couragement to  that  administration,  but 
the  measure  will  not  advance  the  long- 
range  good  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  I  doubt  that 
the  bill  will  promote  cooperation,  har- 
mony, and  free  trade  as  between  our 
nations. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  attach  my  proposed 
amendment  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  inquire  if  the  statement  is  the  gentle- 
man"s  own  statement? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes;  it  Is  my  own 
statement  It  relates  to  an  amendment 
that  I  would  offer  if  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  it.  It  merely  qualifies  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  this  lesislation.  with  the  proviso 
that  is  contained  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  explained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

P.go  2.  line  17.  strike  out  ■Act"  and  Insert 
the  lollowing;  Act.  but  only  if  the  Agree- 
ment Is  omended  to  provide  lor  the  mutual 
reduction  c.r  elimination  of  the  duties  appll- 
c.'ible  to  automotive  products  (hereinalter 
referred  to  as  "automotive  replacement 
parts")  other  than  motor  vehicles  and  fabri- 
cated components  intended  for  use  as  origi- 
nal equipment  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
vehicles  Such  proclamation  shall  Include 
sucll  furtller  modmcitlons  of  the  Tarlfl 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  to  be  required  lo  carry  out 
the  Agreement  with  respect  to  automotive 
replacement  parts.*" 

Page  2.  line  24.  after  "'subsecllon  (a) )"  In- 
sert the  following:  ""or  which  is  an  automo- 
tive replacement  part'". 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  3  on  page  4,  and  Insert  the 
following. 

""Sec.  202.  (a)  Whenever,  after  determin- 
ing that  such  an  agreement  will  afford 
mutual  trade  benefits,  the  President  enters 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  government  of  a 
country  providing  for — 

'"(1)  the  mutual  elimination  of  the  duties 
applicable  to  products  of  their  respective 
countries  wiilch  are  motor  vehicles  and  fabri- 
cated components  Intended  for  use  as  origi- 
nal equipment  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
vehicles,  and 

■•(2)  the  mutual  reduction  or  elimination 
of  the  duties  applicable  to  products  of  their 
respective  countries  which  are  automotive 
replacement  parts, 

the  President  (in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  )  is  authorized  to  proclaim  such  modlfi- 
callons  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  tjnlted 
States  as  he  determines  to  be  required  to 
carry  out  such  agreement.'" 

Page  4.  line  4.  strike  out  "lo""  and  insert 
the  following:  ""(b)"". 

Page  4,  line  6.  strike  out  "'or  (b)". 

Page  4.  line  23.  strike  out  "(d)  (1)"  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "(c)  (I)". 

Page  4.  line  25,  strike  out  "or  (b)". 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Siubble- 

riELD  1 . 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Clwlrman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

My  principal  objection  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill  is  that  the  United  States  has 
undertaken,  in  the  so-called  trade  agree- 
ment with  Canada,  to  grant  duty-free 
treatment  lo  motor  vehicles  and  original 
equipment  parts  imported  by  anyone 
from  Canada.  Canada  in  return  has 
undertaken  nothing.  Canada  "promises" 
to  give  duty-free  status  to  automotive 
products  imports  only  if  they  are  im- 
ported by  '"qualified"'  Canadian  vehicle 
producers.  But  a  qualified  Canadian 
producer  is  one  who  has  entered  Into 
a  private  agreement  with  the  Canadian 
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Government  pursuant  to  which  he 
undertakes  to  maintain  his  Canadian 
production  and  sales  at  tiieir  highest  his- 
toric level  and  guarantees  a  fixed,  in- 
creased annual  amount  of  Canadian  pro- 
duction— for  export  to  the  United 
States — in  years  to  come.  In  short, 
duty-free  treatment  on  imports  into 
Canada  will  only  be  extended  to  those 
who  guarantee  that  Canada's  share  of 
the  home  Canadian  market  for  automo- 
tive products  remftins.iniact  and  that  the 
Canadian  share  of  the  U.S.  market  will 
increase.  Thus,  the  aKreement  is  com- 
pletely one-sided  in  favor  of  Canada 
to  the  detriment  of  US.  companies  and 
their  workers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher  1 . 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
will  speak  on  this  bill  from  a  somewhat 
different  vantage  point  than  its  bearing 
on  our  flourishing  trade  with  Canada. 
I  have  not  eone  into  all  of  the  economic 
details  of  the  legislation — I  rely  fully  on 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  my  information  on  that  sub- 
ject. However,  with  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  delegation  to  the  United 
Slates-Canadian  Interparliamentai-y 
Group,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
great  benefit  this  legislation  will  bring  to 
United  States-Canadian  economic  and 
political  relationships  generally. 

It  is  standard  procedure  to  talk  about 
the  unique  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  some 
people  may  find  this  an  overworked  con- 
cept. But  our  relationship  with  Canada 
is  a  very  special  one  and  I  think  that  it 
i.i  immensel.v  important  for  us  both  that 
we  make  certain  that  it  works  smoothly 
and  well. 

Two  distinguished  diplomats — former 
US  Ambassador  to  Canada.  Living.ston 
Merchant,  and  former  Canadian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Arnold 
Heeney — have  recently  reported  on  the 
United  States-Canada  relationship  and 
on  the  principles  that  can  be  used  to 
guide  it  for  the  future. 

The  two  Ambassadors  stat^  that  the 
"volume  and  variety  of  mutual  involve- 
ment of  the  two  countries  and  their  peo- 
ples aie  without  parallel  "  And  that  is 
the  key  to  our  relationship  with  Canada. 
Never  in  human  history  have  two  sov- 
ereign nations  been  linked  together  so 
closely — not  merely  by  the  inescapable 
fact  of  geography,  but  by  a  huge  flow  of 
trade,  by  investment,  by  financial  rela- 
tionships, by  culture,  by  family  ties,  by 
sports,  above  all  by  a  common  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  a  way  of  living  as 
democratic  peoples. 

We  have  been  at  peace  for  150  years, 
without  a  break.  Our  border  is  unde- 
fended. The  record  of  harmonious  joint 
occupancy  of  this  vast  continent  Is  one 
of  the  political  wonders  of  the  world. 

We  are  bound  together  in  partnership. 
As  the  Ambassadflrs  put  it : 

The  network  of  Joint  arrangementa  be- 
tween the  two  governments  and  their  mlll- 
t-iry  services  Is  striking  evidence  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  two  countries  are  involved 


with  one  another  in  the  ultimate  and  tunda- 
nientiil  business  c>f  nationfti  tecurlty. 

In  our  defense  partnership,  we  have 
agreed  that  North  America  must  be  con- 
sidered, in  effect,  as  a  single  unit  if  we 
are  to  assure  our  common  security. 

Defense  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  our 
relationship  that  requires  a  North  Amer- 
ican view.  As  the  technological  revolu- 
tion races  on,  as  the  hazards  of  the  aoth 
century  continue  to  threaten  us  both, 
«  e  are  going  to  find  more  and  more  prob- 
lems that  wUl  demand  a  continental  ap- 
proach in  the  interest  of  the  common 
prosperity  and  security  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  peoples. 

The  automobile  industry  is  very 
clearly  one  of  those  places  where  we  must 
have  a  Nortli  American  look.  We  make 
and  drive  the  same  automobiles,  within 
our  countries  and  across  our  long  bor- 
der. It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
efBcient  way  to  run  this  particular  in- 
dustry— in  both  nations'  Interest — is  as 
a  North  American  industry. 

The  agreement  which  has  been  worked 
out  and  which  has  been  signed  by  the 
President  and  by  Prime  .Minister  Pear- 
son Is  an  Imaginative  answer  to  a 
situation  ci-ying  for  just  such  an  answer. 

We  have  heard  arguments  that  tiie 
arraneements  made  with  Canada  do  not 
benefit  the  United  States  alone.  If  this 
is  true,  it  is  probably  as  it  ought  to  be. 
We  cannot  deal  with  a  good  friend  and 
tough  negotiator  on  a  matter  like  this 
and  expect  to  have  It  all  our  way.  But 
there  is  one  basic  economic  and  political 
fact  we  must  not  forget  and  that  we 
should  not  minimize:  I  mean  that  Can- 
ada was  headed  toward  the  creation  of 
a  'nome-?rown  Canadian  automobile  in- 
dustry which  would  have  seriously  re- 
duced the  opportunity  for  sales  in 
Canada  of  United  States  parts  and  ve- 
hicles made  by  United  States  workers. 
Now  Canada  has  given  up  that  idea  and 
has  agreed  to  remove  the  barriers  to  a 
single  North  AmeriOiin  industi-y.  This 
is  a  tnily  outstanding  event  in  the  good 
relations  of  our  two  countries.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  benefit  both  our  countries. 
It  far  outweighs  any  minor  imperfec- 
tions any  of  us  may  find  in  the  details 
of  the  arrangements.  It  is  an  event  we 
should  seize  on  with  great  satisfaction. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
will  stop  here  There  are  other  Industries 
and  other  facets  of  our  relations  with 
Canada  where  we  have  to  find  North 
American  solutions  in  the  years  ahead. 

.As  we  see  in  the  present  bill,  and  as 
we  see  in  our  defense  arrangement*,  we 
can  do  so  within  a  relationship  between 
sovereign  and  Independent  countries. 
It  is  the  particular  genius  of  Americans 
and  Canadians  that  they  have  learned 
to  find  practical  answers  to  practical 
situations,  leaving  political  theorizing  to 
somebody  else.  In  enacting  this  bill,  we 
shall  be  telling  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  to  keep  on  working,  as 
good  neighbors,  good  partners,  and  good 
North  Americans,  toward  the  kinds  of 
practical,  constructive  understanding 
that  will  continue  to  make  the  United 
States-Canadian  relationship  the  politi- 
cal miracle  of  the  age,  , 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsm.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  won- 
drous are  the  ways  of  tiie  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  We  are  asked  again, 
as  with  other  bills  tftat  come  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  swal- 
low the  offering  whole,  no  matter  what 
our  ability  to  digest  it. 

It  has  become  fashionable,  it  seems,  to 
bring  bills  in,  any  bill  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  what  it  deals  with, 
under  a  gag  rule.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
reason  whatever  why  this  bill  is  on  the 
floor  under  a  gag  rule  so  that  the  House 
cannot  work  its  will.  There  is  no  ex- 
planation from  anyone  as  to  why  the 
House  is  again  being  short-circuited  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Evidently  the  President  has  his  doubts 
about  tills  legislation  and  its  effect  upon 
the  workers  of  the  automobile  Industry 
and  the  related  auto  parts  industry,  for 
he  says  on  page  3  of  the  report: 

To  provide  approprlnte  relief,  the  bill  1 
propose  win  make  applicable  the  adjustment 
assistance  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  o(  1962. 

In  other  words,  compensatory  pay- 
ments out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  not 
from  the  automobile  Industry,  not  from 
the  parts  Industry,  but  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury — compensatory  payments  to 
workers  who  may  be  displaced  by  Cana- 
dian labor  from  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation— from  the  implementation  of  a 
Presidential  treaty. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills],  when  the  coffee  bill 
came  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, assured  us  it  would  not  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee.  Later 
he  amended  that  statement  to  .say  that 
he  regretted  that  it  had  resulted  in  a 
price  increase.  I  will  say  to  you  that 
the  coffee  we  use  In  our  home,  the  same 
brand,  the  same  pound  can.  has  gone 
from  77  cents  a  pound  to  90  cents  a 
pound  as  a  result  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  legislation  that  implemented 
the  International  coffee  cartel. 

We  are  getting  the  same  kind  of  deal 
in  tills  bill,  except  that  the  compensa- 
tory coffee  payments  are  being  paid  over 
the  dinner  tables  and  breakfast  tables 
of  this  country  to  the  Brazihans  and 
other  coffee  producing  countries  In 
Latin  America.  If  we  are  going  to  enact 
legislation  of  this  kind,  then  it  Is  about 
time  we  got  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  give  those  of  you  who  sup- 
port this  legislation  today  the  oppor- 
tunity to  likewise  vote  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  American  ships  in 
Japanese  shipyards.  Why  not?  Why 
not  build  our  ships  in  Japanese  yards? 
I  am  one  of  those  who  has  been  voting 
for  subsidies  to  build  American  ships  In 
American  yards  because  I  know  that 
employed  American  labor  is  the  best 
consumer  of  American  agricultural 
products.  I  want  to  protect  American 
industry  and  I  want  to  protect  American 
labor.  I  am  not  going  to  be  caught  vot- 
ing tor  this  bill  or  any  other  bill  that 
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gives  away  the  American  market  for 
American  labor.  American  farm  prod- 
ucts. American  industry  and  business. 
Tliat  is  exactly  what  you  will  be  doing 
11  you  vote  for  this  bill  today. 

If  anyone  can  give  me  a  solid  reason 
why  we  should  turn  over  any  part  of 
our  automotive  production  to  Canada  I 
want  to  hear  it.  Such  reason  has  not 
been  forthcoming  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
C;:aii'man,  may  I  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  whether  he  wishes  to  yield 
time? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  have  any  re- 
quests for  time  now  and  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  con- 
clude the  debate,  if  he  would. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  tiie  problem  confront- 
ing the  automobile  industry,  that  Is  the 
Pioducers  of  automobiles  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  parts,  as  a  result  of  the  situa- 
tion that  has  existed  for  the  past  several 
years,  is  not  a  simple  one  nor  is  the  solu- 
lion  of  that  problem  a  simple  one.  I  do, 
however,  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  rl.se  quite  frankly  with  some  mis- 
ffivings  but  I  would  say  I  would  have 
even  graver  misgivings  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  withdrawing  from  this  agree- 
ment that  our  Government  has  entered 
mio  with  tiie  Government  of  Canada. 
Frankly,  I  think  that  is  the  thing  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind. 

We  should  discuss,  and  I  am  glad  there 
were  discussions,  of  the  problems  and  the 
departures  from  our  established  trade 
policy  in  the  course  that  the  administra- 
tion pursued  in  undertaking  this  agree- 
ment. I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
comments  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  in  regards  to 
the  matters  that  concern  him.  I  sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly  to  the  words  of 
caution  contained  in  the  Republican  sup- 
plemental views  accompanying  this  re- 
port. But  the  issue  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
where  are  we  now,  and  where  will  we  be 
should  we  withdraw  from  this  agree- 
ment, what  would  be  our  position  if  the 
Congress  should  refuse  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  do  what  he  under- 
took to  do  in  his  agreement  with  the 
Canadian  Government? 

As  I  see  it,  these  are  the  alternatives 
that  we  face.  You  w'ill  either  have  uni- 
lateral action  by  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada to  increase  its  share  of  the  automo- 
bile market  in  Canada,  by  taking  what- 
ever action  Canada  decides  upon  to  re- 
duce the  exportation  of  parts  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada — and  parts  are 
in  considerable  volume — and  to  reduce 
the  exportation  of  new  automobiles  from 
this  counti-y  to  Canada.  Or  we  can  meet 
the  problem  as  is  proposed  here  by  a  bi- 
lateral action  through  a  meeting  of  the 
minds.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
both  countries  have  an  interest  in  the 
automobile  industry  and  its  economic 
welfare. 

I  believe  that  the  course  adopted  here 
is  the  wiser  course  to  pursue.  By  this 
action,  at  least,  we  have  some  under- 
standing with  Canada.    The  cards  are 


all  out  on  the  table.  We  know  the  terms 
of  the  supplemental  agreements  between 
the  automobile  manufacturers  and  the 
Canadian  Government.  We  know  what 
Is  proposed  as  the  increase  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  automobile  industry  in 
Canada.  If  we  revert  back  to  the  former 
situation  we  will  not  know  what  unilat- 
eral or  individual  action  Canada  may 
take  in  order  to  Incicase  the  part  it  plays 
in  automobile  manufacturing. 

Let  us  make  up  our  minds,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  Canadian  Government 
as  a  matter  of  policy  has  determined  that 
It  will  play  a  larger  part  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobile  parts  and  of  auto- 
mobiles that  are  consumed  in  the  Ca- 
nadian market.  That  is  their  poUcy. 
We  can  disagree  with  that  policy.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  stand  here  defending  the 
Canadian  policy,  but  they  are  the  ones 
who  made  the  decision.  It  was  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  decision  that  we  sought  ne- 
gotiations with  Canada  to  find  out  what 
could  be  done.  This  particular  agree- 
ment is  the  outcome. 

I  believe  this  history  of  the  situation 
is  rather  Important  in  order  that  we 
know  where  we  are  today  and  what  we 
should  do  in  the  case  of  this  legislation. 

Canada  was  and  still  is  faced  with  a 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  a  de- 
sire to  increase  employment  for  its  labor 
force.  In  seeking  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem, the  Canadians  were  Influenced  by 
the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  m  auto- 
mobile products  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  unfavorable 
balance  was  almost  equivalent  to  the 
unfavorable  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem which  they  faced.  In  addition,  the 
Canadians  anticipated  that  the  Ca- 
nadian market  for  automobiles  would 
expand  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  rate  of 
gi'owth  of  the  Canadian  economy  as  a 
whole.  This  would  mean  that  the  im- 
favorable  balance  of  trade  in  automotive 
products  would  increase  unless  steps  were 
taken  by  Canada  to  expand  the  produc- 
tion of  automotive  products.  So  they 
said,  'We  are  going  to  do  something 
about  It. ' 

They  started  first  with  the  "value 
added'  concept.  Canada  required  that 
about  60  percent  of  the  value  of  auto- 
mobiles sold  in  Canada  represent  Ca- 
nadian production.  Tliat  was  tiegin- 
nlng  In  1962.  This  was  intended  to  stim- 
ulate automotive  production  in  Canada. 

In  addition,  the  Canadians  offered  In 
1962  a  rebate  of  duty  on  automobiles 
and  parts  imported  into  Canada  meas- 
ured by  the  value  of  the  automobiles  and 
parts  exported  from  Canada.  This  was 
part  of  the  scheme  to  increase  Canadian 
production. 

We  protested.  The  only  thing  we  could 
do — and  I  beheve  we  were  forced  to  do 
it  under  the  law — was  to  Impose  coun- 
tervaiUng  duties.  But  that  would  not 
foreclose  further  action  by  Canada  to 
increase  the  value  of  Canadian  labor  and 
parts  going  into  the  production  of  au- 
tomobiles. 

Following  the  inauguration  of  the 
Canadian  program,  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  exports  of  automobile  parts 
to  the  United  States  increased  from  $9 


million  in  1962  to  S30  million  ui  1963 
and  then  to  S65  million  in  1964.  During 
this  same  period,  Canadian  exports  to 
the  United  States  of  completed  motor 
vehicles  also  rose  sharply.  The  annual 
value  increased  from  $3  million  in  1962 
to  S4  million  in  1963,  and  then  to  $24 
million  in  1964. 

That  is  the  course  that  Canada  was 
pui'suing  unilaterally.  The  agreement  is 
preferable  In  that  at  least  we  get  some 
t>enefit  from  the  situation,  becau.se  we 
remove  the  high  Canadian  duty  that  ap- 
plies to  automotive  pnxiucts  exported 
from  the  United  Slates  to  Canada  In 
exchange,  we  eliminate  a  much  lower 
duty  which  applies  to  Canadian  automo- 
tive products  coming  into  this  country 
m  the  form  of  finished  automobiles  or 
parts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  in  spite  of 
the  misgivings  that  we  all  may  have,  and 
in  spite  of  certain  objections  we  Uave  to 
the  way  this  agreement  was  initiated. 
and  even  in  spite  of  the  retroactive  ef- 
fect of  the  agreement  and  the  other  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  agreement  to  which 
I  have  serious  re.servations — in  spite  of 
our  objections  and  our  reservations,  we 
have  today  before  us  legislation  affecting 
a  very  vital  industry  in  this  country, 
namely,  the  automobile  industrj-.  We 
all  recognize  the  importance  of  that  in- 
dustry. If  It  goes  on  strike  or  something 
happens  to  it,  e\f'rybody  becomes  con- 
cerned. The  automobile  Industry  is  a 
Vital  part  of  our  economy.  Our  choice  is 
clear.  We  can  either  tuni  our  backs  on 
the  problem  and  iet  Canada  take  uni- 
lateral action.  re.stricting  the  imixirtation 
into  Canada  of  American  parts  and  au- 
tomobiles, or  we  can  take  this  bilateral 
action  which  at  least  keeps  the  matter 
somewhat  under  control  and  accepts  the 
philosophy  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
normal  increase  in  the  Canadian  sales 
and  consumption  of  automobiles,  and 
that  the  Canadians  will  have  a  greater 
share  in  that  increase,  but  we  will  also 
share  in  It. 

One  of  my  regrets  is  that  we  have  not 
pursued  this  type  of  action  in  areas 
where  we  need  to  get  concessions  from 
the  Canadians  on  the  restrictions  and 
duties  tJiat  they  put  on  our  exports.  I 
think  it  is  regrettable  that  these  negotia- 
tions have  been  confined  to  one  industry, 
but  I  would  say  now  that  that  is  not 
what  we  have  before  us  Tlie  question 
is :  What  do  we  do  as  far  as  this  industry 
is  concerned? 

I  am  convinced  in  spite  of  the  mis- 
givings and  in  spite  of  this  horn  of  the 
dilemma  that  we  are  on,  we  are  tietter 
off  to  take  that  couise  which  gives  us 
the  least  misgivings  and  in  which  we 
have  the  least  concern  that  it  might  be 
damaging  to  this  countiT's  interests.  I 
believe  we  should  take  that  course  i-ather 
than  the  other  course,  which  we  all 
agree  could  have  grave  consequences,  of 
simply  leaving  this  matter  up  to  Canada 
itself  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do 
as  far  as  restricting  American  participa- 
tion in  their  automobile  industrj'  is  con- 
cerned, because  we  know  it  is  their  policy 
to  Increase  the  automotive  Industry  in 
Canada  itself  ' 
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Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  problem  of  trade  and 
tariffs  is  before  u.s  today  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  disrupt  the  orderly  process  of 
trade  and  friendship  between  our  Nation 
and  Canada,  our  northern  neighbor,  who 
has  been  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  ffreat  bulwarks  of  de- 
mocracy in  a  world  sometimes  filled  with 
connover.';y  and  disasreement. 

However,  there  are  many  problems 
which  should  be  discussed  between  the 
two  nations  relative  to  policies  that  effect 
the  economy  of  area.s  such  as  my  own. 

My  district  has  been  dependent  upon 
forest  products  for  many  years.  This 
year  we  celebrate  the  2.'jth  an  ni  versa  it 
of  the  first  tree  farm  in  the  United 
States. 

Lot'sing.  lumbering,  and  the  processing 
of  forest  products  has  long  provided  the 
economic  stabihty  and  vitality  of  south- 
west Washington.  However,  as  time 
passes  we  find  that  due  to  chan£ring 
circumstances  our  forest  products  econ- 
omy has  not  always  been  as  healthy  as 
po.ssible. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
Northwest  at  the  present  time  is  the 
question  of  our  exports  of  raw  logs  to 
Japan.  The  second  thins  is  the  In- 
ability of  our  American  forest  products 
to  compete  with  the  importation  of  soft- 
wood from  Canada. 

It  might  be  well  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  look  at  the  record. 

In  1960,  such  Imports  totaled  over  3.6 
million  board  feet;  in  1961.  some  4  mil- 
lion board  feet:  in  19(12.  over  4.5  million 
board  feet:  in  1963,  some  5  million  board 
feet:  and  in  1964,  almost  5  million  board 
feet  again.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1965, 
softwood  lumber  imports  arc  slightly 
ahead  of  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  over  95 
percent  of  U.S.  total  f'oftwood  imports 
come  from  Caiuda.  it  becomes  readily 
apparent  that  the  Canadian  softwood 
producer  enjoys  a  vei-y  fruitful  market 
in  our  country. 

It  is  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  isolate 
a  single  item  which  gives  Canadian  pro- 
ducers a  preferred  position  over  domestic 
producers.  One  of  the  most  important, 
however,  lelates  to  the  facts  that  gov- 
ernmental cooperation  through  realistic 
appraisal  prices  of  Government-owned 
timber  assists  the  Canadian  forest  indus- 
try to  export.  As  a  matter  of  Govern- 
ment policy,  raw  material  costs  aie  kept 
in  line  with  prevailing  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Timber  sales 
from  the  national  forests  in  our  country 
are  generally  not  conducted  with  com- 
parable consideration  of  market  condi- 
tions and  community  stability. 

The  British  Columbia  government, 
which  owns  the  Provinlcal  timber  in 
Western  Canada,  effectively  assists  Ca- 
nadian wood  products  promotion.  The 
mills  of  British  Columbia  also  have  a 
regional  advantage  over  U.S.  producers 
in  the  amounts  paid  in  salaries  and 
wages.  British  Columbia  lags  behind  In 
fringe  benefits  as  well. 

The  bill  before  us  today  brought  to 
mind  the  American  softwood  lumber  in- 
dustry's struggle  during  the  past  5  years 
for  .survival  against  Canadian  Imports. 
That  industry  continues  to  be  faced  with 


a  serious  import  crisis  which  is  effectively 
gnawing  away  at  the  economic  security  of 
evei"y  forest-based  community  in  our 
Nation,  threatening  unemployment  and 
economic  insecuiity  for  our  citizens. 

The  pending  measure  was  a  sharp  re- 
minder of  this  valiant  struggle  of  our 
own  domestic  lumber  industry  against 
injports  of  a  Canadian  product. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  Government  will 
do  so'nelhing  to  help  the  domestic  soft- 
wood industry  and  its  employees  over- 
come the  disadvantage  of  these  imports 
and  rebuild  our  economic  health. 

Because  I  think  the  facts  about  Cana- 
dian timber  resources  would  be  of  in- 
terest. I  am  including  for  the  Record: 
First,  data  on  1964  lumber  production  in 
Canada  by  Province:  and  second,  the 
timber  potential  by  Province. 

I  am  also  Including  for  the  United 
States:  First,  data  on  1962  lumber  pro- 
duction by  region  in  the  United  States: 
and  second,  the  net  volume  of  sawtim- 
ber  on  commercial  lands  on  January  1, 
1963: 

iVcf  volume  of  growing  stock 

New  England 30.895 

Middle   Atlantic 46,611 

Lake  States . 31.896 

Central . 130.469 

South  Atlautlc 40.616 

East  Gulf 24,663 

Central   Gulf 30,3S9 

West  Gulf 38,  548 

Priclflc  Northwest 203,083 

Pacific  Southwest 55,  518 

Nortliem  Rocky  Mountain 271,192 

southern  Rocky  Mountain 147,200 

TotHl  West--- 357.327 

Total  all  regions ,  627.  882 

Net  volume  of  saiotimber 

New  England '.. ,  64  428 

Middle    Atlantic 103.704 

Lalce  States 59,705 

Central 91,937 

South  Atlantic ^ ^^ 117.554 

East   Gulf 69,880 

Central  Gulf » ^ ....  93.619 

West  Gulf . 131.007 

Pacific  Northwest « ._  1,091,929 

Pacific  Southwest 304,634 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain 271. 192 

Southern  Rocky  Mountain 147,200 

Total  West 1.814.955 

Totiil  all  regions 2,  536,  799 

Net  volujne  of  sawtivtber 

Central   Gulf 18,832 

West  G6lf 102,994 

Pacific  Northwest 198,  797 

Pacific  Southwest 48,664 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain 17.981 

Southern  Rocky  Mountain 1,574 

Total 398.935 

The  timber  cut  from  sawtimber 

New  England 1.348,000 

Middle  Atlantic 1.759.000 

Lake    States 1,300,267 

Central 1.718.697 

South   AtlanUc 4.790,209 

EiiSt    Gulf 2.824.230 

Central   Gulf 3,811,027 

West    Guir 3.949,166 

Pacific    Northwest 17.  138.  140 

Pacific  Southwest-- 5.922.608 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain 2.878.342 

Southern  Rocky  Mountain 961,331 

Total  all  regions 48,401.017 


Net  annual  growth  and  cut 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chali-man,  I  would 
like  to  say  again  that  it  is  extremely 
difRciUt  to  isolate  any  one  product  or 
any  one  segment  of  American  manufac- 
tured goods  and  make  it  the  ostensible 
basis  of  trade  or  discussion.  Our  entire 
import  policy  should  be  reviewed  in  the 
context  of  de\'elopment  of  a  better  in- 
ternal policy  and  a  more  satisfactory  ex- 
ternal trade  policy  with  our  Canadian 
:ieighbors. 

Mr.  BURKE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  add  mv  support  to  this  bill  which 
will  implement  the  historic  agreement 
signed  last  January  by  President  John- 
son and  Prime  Minister  Pearson.  This 
agreement  is  a  further  major  step  toward 
the  closer  integration  of  the  United 
Stites  and  Canada 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are 
good  and  close  neighbors.  We  are  each 
others  greatest  trading  partners  Last 
year,  we  exchanged  goods  valued  at  more 
than  S9  billion.  Our  trade  in  automotive- 
products  alone  almost  totaled  $1  billion. 
United  States  investment  in  Canada  now 
totals  more  than  S20  billion.  Canadians 
have  invested  some  $4  billion  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  relations  are  closely  entwined  in 
other  ways  as  well.  In  matters  of  our 
mutual  defense,  we  have  established  the 
closest  of  ties.  The  Permanent  Joint 
Board  on  Defense,  established  in  1940  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  Piime  Minister 
MacKenzie  King,  treats  the  defense  of 
the  North  American  Continent  as  a 
whole.  The  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command — NORAD — is  a  joint  defense 
command  with  an  American  as  its  com- 
mander and  a  Canadian  as  its  deputy 
The  DEW  line — the  distant  early  warn- 
ing network — jointly  established  and 
maintained  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  its  objective  the  defense  of 
the  entire  North  American  Continent. 

A  ye^r  ago.  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  celebrated  the 
ratification  of  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty.  This  treaty  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  dams  in  Canada  which  will 
protect  the  United  States  against  flood 
damage  and  will  provide  electrical  gen- 
eration for  our  joint  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  cite  many  other 
instances  where  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  established  and  main- 
tained the  very  closest  of  ties.  So,  I  think 
it  only  natural  that  provision  should 
now  be  made  to  treat  the  great  auto- 
motive industries  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  a  single  unit.  That  is 
what  the  agreement  signed  last  January 
and  this  bill  will  do.    By  removing  trade 
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barriers  between  the  two  countries,  auto 
manufactures  who.  In  almost  all  cases, 
have  plants  on  both  sides  of  the  bolder 
will  be  able  to  produce  in  their  most  effi- 
cient manner  without  regard  to  arbitrary 
and  unnatural  barriers.  The  automotive 
agreement  speaks  well  for  the  future  of 
om'  relations  with  Canad...  I  believe  that 
everyone  on  both  sides  of  the  border  will 
benefit  from  it — workers,  manufacturers, 
and.  ultimately,  consumers  I  think  our 
economy  and  that  of  Canada  will  benefit 
generally.  Mr.  Clmirman.  I  suppoited 
and  voted  for  this  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  I  shall  vote  for 
jt  here  todiy. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  urge 
in  the  strongest  terras  an  affirmative 
vote  by  the  House  on  H.R.  9042,  the 
Automotive  Products  Tiade  Act  of  1965. 
A  significant  amount  of  goods  now  move 
duty  free  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  free  market  for  manufacture 
and  sale  of  automotive  products  should 
prove  to  be  an  economic  gain  for  both 
our  countiy  and  Canada 

Canada  has  already  acted  to  remove 
the  Impediment  to  trade  in  automobiles 
and  original  equipment. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  voted 
(0  remove  all  duties  on  Import  of  auto- 
mobiles— 17 '2  percent — and  parts — up 
to  25  percent. 

Congress  must  act  to  match  this  ex- 
jtression  of  good  faith. 

This  bill,  growing  out  of  an  agieement 
last  January  by  President  Johnson  and 
Prime  Minister  Pearson,  will  remove  bar- 
riers to  the  creation  of  a  single  North 
American  automotive  Industry.  Canada 
has  thus  abandoned  its  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  separate  competitive  auto  indus- 
try. 

U.S.  automobile  companies  will  be 
able  to  treat  their  Canadian  and  United 
States  plants  as  a  single  indus- 
tiy  thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
their  operation.  Parts  manufacturers 
will  have  opportunities  for  new  business 
with  removal  of  tariffs.  It  should  bring 
fuller  employment  in  the  U.S.  automo- 
bile and  parts  industry.  Moreover,  it 
will  help  preserve  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  Canada  of  over  one-half 
billion  dollars  per  year. 

In  the  event  of  temporary  injury  to  an 
individual  firm  and  Its  workers  through 
increased  imports  or  loss  of  exports,  ad- 
justment assistance  under  the  provision 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  wUl 
apply.  Since  it  reduces  duties  100  per- 
cent immediately,  adjustment  assistance 
is  more  generous  than  In  any  cases  of 
dislocation  under  the  1962  act. 

Instead  of  engaging  in  retaliatory 
tariff  measures,  the  United  Slates  and 
Canada  must  commence  to  look  at  trade 
between  the  two  countries  with  the  ma- 
turity the  mid-sixties  demand 

Eh'en  where  it  Is  determined  that  an 
agreement  helps  one  country  more  than 
the  other,  as  long  as  It  does  not  harm 
either  nation,  the  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries  ought  to 
dictate  terms  for  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment. Just  as  there  must  be  intelligent 
compromise  In  diplomacy,  there  must  be 
an  Intelligent  give  and  take  in  trade 
policies. 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill  as 
I  did  more  vocally  a  few  weeks  ago  on  a 
proposal  lor  a  universal  divestiture  of 
tariffs  in  nickel.  Today  we  have  not  a 
unilateral  action  but  a  bilateral  action 
predicated  again  on  the  Interest  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  a  single  industry 
which  is  completely  inconsistent  with 
?11  our  grandiose  objectives  and  plans 
and  statements  for  a  "grand  design"  of 
a  peaceful  and  closely  knit  world  bound 
together  by  the  sinews  of  a  freer  trade. 

Once  again  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment and  the  demands  of  a  single  power- 
ful industry  subvert  this  "grand  design." 
Once  again  we  prove  to  the  world  that 
■freer  trade '  is  not  a  broad  freeway 
with  benefits  flowing  in  both  directions 
but  is  a  one-way  street  with  American 
producers  and  American  labor  giving 
much  and  receiving  little.  No  effort  is 
made  to  equalize  the  competitive  disad- 
vantages in  which  our  lumber  and  woods 
products  industry  finds  Itself  vis-a-vis 
the  Canadians.  No  effort  is  made  to  re- 
lieve the  log  export  problem  presently 
bearing  so  heavily  on  our  own  Pacific 
Northwest  nor  to  equalize  the  flow  of 
logs  across  the  border  between  Washing- 
ton and  British  Columbia  which  seem  to 
our  producers  to  flow-  only  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

How  can  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  blatantly  announce  that  this 
agreement  is  in  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  then 
ask  for  and  vote  for  this  bill?  The  most- 
favored-nation  doctrine,  must  be  applied 
and  the  benefits  accruing  to  Canada 
must  be  spread  among  our  trading  part- 
ners of  the  free  world.  We  are  faced 
here  with  a  specter  not  just  of  Canadian 
production,  90  percent  of  which,  we  are 
told,  is  American  owned— but  Canadian 
manned — but  production  from  Japan, 
Germany.  England.  France,  Italy,  Swe- 
den, and  who  knows  w'hat  other  nations, 
all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  most  favored 
nation.  We  have  many  friends  in  the 
world  when  approached  on  this  basis, 
and  it  will  mean  little  to  any  of  them 
when  we  try  to  explain  our  especial  rela- 
tion to  Canada  as  a  justification  for 
breaking  the  agreement. 

Our  Government  tells  us  that  they  in- 
tend to  ask  for  a  waiver.  A  waiver 
should  be  obtained  before  the  deed  is 
done — for  what  do  we  do  if  the  waiver  is 
not  forthcoming.  I  reiterate  again  my 
belief  that  our  greater  prosperity  and 
that  of  the  world  lies  in  the  direction  of 
freer  trade.  I  cannot  help  but  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  [Mr. 
Curtis]  who  prophesied  gloomily  that 
the  road  down  which  we  are  moving  with 
bilateral  agreement  following  imilateral 
agreement  in  odd  juxtaposition  can  but 
lead  us  back  to  the  confusion,  the  bar- 
riers, and  the  stagnatibn  of  "Smoot  Haw- 
ley."  The  intense  pressures  of  a  single 
industry  or  the  troubles  of  even  so  close 
a  friend  as  Canada  ought  not  be  per- 
mitted to  divert  \is  from  otir  goal. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  re- 


vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  < 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  under  the  rule  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 

The  bill  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled . 

TTTLE    I — SHORT    TITLE    AND    PURPOSES 

Short  title 

SECTION  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
".automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1666". 
Purposes 

Sec  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

111  to  provide  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  Agreement  Concerning  Automotive 
Product.-!  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  signed  on  January  16.  1965 
I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Agreement"). 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  economic  rela- 
tions and  expand  trade  in  aulomotlvc  prod- 
ucts between  the  United  St^es  and  Canada: 
and 

(21  to  authorize  the  implementation  of 
such  other  international  agreements  provid- 
ing for  the  mutual  reduction  or  elimination 
of  duties  applicable  to  automotive  products 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may 
hereafter  enter  into. 

TITLE    II — BASIC    AUTHORITIES 

/mpiemonlarion  of  the  Agreement 

Sec  201  (a I  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  proclaim  the  modifications  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  provided  for 
in  title  :V  of  this  Act. 

ibi  At  any  time  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
proclamation  huthorized  by  subsection  (al, 
The  President  is  authorized  to  proclaim  fur- 
ther modifications  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free treatment  of  any  Canadian  article  which 
Is  original  motor-vehicle  equipment  (as  de- 
fined by  such  Schedules  as  modified  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a) )  If  be  determines  tiiat  the 
importation  of  such  article  is  actually  or 
potentially  of  commercial  significance  and 
thai  such  duty-free  treatment  Is  required  to 
carry  out  the  Agreement. 

Implementation  of  other  agreements 

Sec.  202.  (ai  Whenever,  after  determining 
that  such  an  agreement  will  afford  mutual 
trade  benefits,  the  President  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  ttie  government  of  a  country 
providing  for  the  mutual  elimination  of  the 
duties  applicable  to  products  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  which  are  motor  vehicles  and 
fabricated  components  Intended  for  use  as 
original  equipment  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  vehicles,  the  President  (in  accordance 
with  subsection  Id)  1  is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim such  modifications  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  as  he  determines  to 
be  required  to  carry  out  such  agreement. 

(hi  Whenever,  after  having  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  government  of  a 
country  providing  for  the  mutual  elimina- 
tion of  the  duties  applicable  to  products 
described  m  subsection  |al.  the  President, 
after  determining  that  such  further  agree- 
ment will  afford  mutual  trade  benefit*,  enters 
into  a  further  agreement  with  such  govern- 
ment providing  for  the  mutual  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  duties  applicable  to  auto- 
motive products  other  than  motor  vehicles 
and  fabricated  components  intended  for  use 
as  original  equipment  in  the  manufacture  of 
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such  vehicles,  the  President  (in  accordance 
with  subsection  (di)  is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim such  modlScatloQs  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  as  he  determines  to 
be  required  to  carry  out  such  tuther  agree- 
m«nt. 

ic)  Before  the  President  enters  Into  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  referred  to  in 
subsection   lal   or  ibi,  he  shill — 

(1)  seek  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  duties  on 
industries  producing  articles  lilte  or  directly 
competitive  with  those  which  may  be  covered 
by  such  agreement. 

(2t  give  reasonable  public  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  negotiate  such  agreement  (which 
notice  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister) in  order  that  any  intere.sted  person 
may  have  an  opiwrtunlty  to  present  his 
views  to  such  agency  as  the  President  shall 
designate,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe:  and 

(3)  seek  information  and  advice  with  re- 
spect to  such  agreement  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Labor.  State,  and  the 
Treasury,  and  from  such  other  sources  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

(tfl(l)  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
*each  House  of  the  Congress  a  copy  of  each 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  or 
(bi.  "The  delivery  to  both  Houses  shall  be 
on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  made  to  each 
House  while  it  is  In  session. 

( 2 )  The  President  Is  authorized  to  issue 
any  proclamation  to  carry  out  any  such 
agreement — 

(A)  only  after  the  expiration  of  the  60- 
day  period  following  the  date  of  delivery. 

iBi  only  if.  between  the  date  of  delivery 
and  the  expiration  of  such  60-day  period,  the 
Congress  has  not  adopted  a  conciirrent  res- 
olution stating  in  substance  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  disapprove  of 
the  agreement,  and 

)C)  in  the  case  of  any  agreement  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  with  any  country,  only 
if  there  is  In  effect  a  proclamation  imple- 
menting an  agreement  with  such  country 
applicable  to  products  described  in  subsec- 
tion la). 

(3»  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  in  the 
computation  of  the  60-day  period  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House 
Is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  \p  a  day  certain  or  on 
adjournment  of  the  (Songress  sine  die. 
Elective  date  of  proclamations 
Sec  203.  (ai  Subject  to  subsection  lb),  the 
President  Is  authorized,  notwithstanding 
section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C..  sec.  15141  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  to  give  retroactive  effect  to  any  procla- 
mation issued  pursuant  to  section  201  of  this 
Act  as  of  the  earliest  date  after  January  17. 
1965.  which  he  determines  to  be  practicable, 
(bi  In  the  case  of  liquidated  customs  en- 
tries, the  retroactive  effect  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  any  proclamation  shall  apply 
only  upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the  cus- 
toms officer  concerned  on  or  before  the  90th 
day  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation 
and  subject  to  such  other  conditions  as  tbe 
President  may  specify. 

Termination  o/  proclamations 
Sec.   204.   The   President  Is  authorized  at 
any  time  to  terminate.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
any  proclamation  Issued  piu-suant  to  section 
201  or  302  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   III — T.ARirP    ADJUSTMENT   AND   OTHEfi   AD- 
JUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

General  authority 
Sec.   301.   Subject    to  section   302   of   this 
Act.  a  petition  may  be  flJcd  for  tariff  adjust- 
ment or  for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  title 


III  of  the  Trade  Expausloa  Acl  ol  19B2  |I3 
use.  sec.  1901-1991)  as  though  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  a  duty  proclaimed  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  201  or  202 
of  this  Act  were  a  concession  granted  under 
a  trade  agreement  referred  to  in  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Special  authority  during  transitional  period 
under  the  agreement 
SEC.  302.  la)  After  the  90th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  be- 
fore July  1.  1988.  a  petition  under  section 
301  of  this  Act  for  a  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may 
be  filed  with  the  President  by— 

(II  a  firm  which  produces  an  automotive 
product,  or  Its  representative:  or 

(21  a  group  of  workers  in  a  Arm  which 
produces  an  automotive  product,  or  their 
certlflcd  or  recognized  union  or  other  duly 
authorized  representative. 

(bi  After  a  petition  Is  filed  by  a  Arm  or 
group  of  workers  under  subisectlon  (a),  the 
President    shall    determine    whether— 

f  1 )  dislocation  of  the  firm  or  group  of 
workers  has  occurred  or  threatened  to  oc- 
cur; 

(2)  production  In  the  United  St.^tcs  of  the 
automotive  product  concerned  produced  by 
the  firm,  or  an  appropriate  subdivision  there- 
of, and  of  the  automotive  product  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  therewith,  has  decreased 
appreciably:  and 

(31(A)  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada  of  the  Canadian  automotive 
product  like  or  directly  competitive  with  that 
produced  by  the  firm,  or  an  appropriate  sub- 
division thereof,  have  Increased  appreciably; 
or 

IB)  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada  of  the  United  States  automotive 
product  concerned  produced  by  the  firm,  or 
an  appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  and  of 
the  United  States  automotive  product  like 
or  directly  competitive  therewith,  have  de- 
creased appreciably,  and  the  decrease  in  such 
exports  Is  greater  than  the  decrease.  If  any. 
in  production  in  Canada  of  the  Canadian 
automotive  product  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  United  States  automotive 
product  being  exported. 

(CI  If  the  President  makes  an  afflrmaiive 
determination  under  paragraphs  (li,  (2|. 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (bi  with  respect  to  a 
firm  or  group  of  workers,  he  shall  promptly 
certify  that  as  a  result  of  Its  dislocation  the 
firm  or  group  of  workers  Is  eligible  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  operation  of  the 
Agreement  has  not  been  the  primary  factor 
in  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  disloca- 
tion of  the  firm  or  group  of  workers. 

id)  If  the  President  makes  an  affirmative 
determination  under  paragraph  ( I )  but  a 
negative  determination  under  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3i  of  subsection  (b).  with  respect  to  a 
firm  or  group  of  workers,  the  President  shall 
determine  whether  the  operation  of  the 
Agreement  has  nevertheless  been  the  primary 
factor  in  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  dis- 
location of  the  firm  or  group  of  workers.  If 
the  President  makes  such  an  affirmative  de- 
termination, he  shall  promptly  certify  that  as 
a  result  of  its  dislocation  the  firm  or  group 
of  workers  Is  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance. 

(ei(l)  In  order  to  provide  the  President 
with  a  factual  record  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  may  make  the  determinations  referred  to 
in  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  with  re- 
spect to  a  firm  or  a  group  of  workers,  the 
President  shall  promptly  transmit  to  the 
Tariff  Commission'  a  copy  of  each  petition 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  and,  not  later  than 
5  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition 
is  filed,  shall  request  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  related  to  ques- 
tions  of  fact   relevant   to  such   determina- 


tions and  to  moke  a  report  of  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  such  Itivestlgatlon.  In  his  request. 
the  President  may  specify  the  particular 
kinds  of  data  which  he  deems  appropriate. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  President's  request,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  institute 
the  investigation  and  promptly  publish 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(2|  In  the  course  of  each  Investigation 
conducted  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  a  public  hearing.  If  such  hearing  is  re- 
quested (not  later  than  10  days  after  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  Its  notice  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  by  the  petitioner  or  any  other 
person  showing  a  proper  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  investigation,  and  shall 
afford  interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
be  present,  to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard  at  such  hearing. 

(3l  Not  later  than  50  days  after  the  date 
on  which  It  receives  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  (1).  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  to  the  President  a  re- 
port of  the  facts  disclosed  by  its  Investiga- 
tion, together  with  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  and  any  briefs  which  mav  have  been 
submitted  In  connection  with  such  Investiga- 
tion. " 

(f  I  ( 1)  The  President  shall  make  each  final 
determination  under  subsection  (b).  (ci,  or 
(d)  with  respect  to  a  l;rm  or  group  of 
workers  only  after  he  has  sought  advice  from 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
the  Treasury,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  such  other  agencies  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate, 

(2)  The  President  shall  make  each  such 
final  determination  not  later  than  15  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  the  Tariff 
Commissions  report,  unless,  within  such 
period,  the  President  requests  additional 
factual  Information  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. In  this  event,  the  Tariff  Commission 
shall,  not  later  than  25  davs  after  the  date 
on  which  It  receives  the  President's  retMiest, 
furnish  such  additional  factual  Information 
In  a  supplemental  report,  and  the  Presldsnt 
shall  make  his  final  determination  not  later 
than  10  days  after  the  date  on  which  he 
receives  such  supplemental  report. 

(3)  The  President  shall  promptly  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  a  summary  of  each 
final  determination  under  tWs  section. 

(g)  Any  certification  with  respect  to  a 
group  of  workers  made  by  the  President 
under  this  section  shall — 

( 1 )  specify  the  date  on  which  the  disloca- 
tion began  or  threatens  to  begin:  and 

(2)  be  terminated  by  the  President  when- 
ever he  determines  that  the  operation  of  the 
Agreement  is  no  longer  the  primary  factor  In 
causing  separations  from  the  firm  or  sub- 
division thereof,  in  which  case  such  deter- 
mination shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
separations  occurring  aft^r  the  termination 
date  specified  by  the  President. 

(hi  Any  certification  with  respect  to  a 
firm  or  a  group  of  workers  or  any  termination 
of  such  certification.  Including  the  specifica- 
tion of  a  date  in  such  certification  or 
termination,  made  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  constitute  a  certification  or 
termination.  Including  the  specification  of 
a  dale  therein,  under  section  302  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  USC,  sec.  19021 
for  purposes  of  chapter  2  or  3  of  title  III  of 
that  Act. 

(1)  If  a  firm  which  has  been  certified  under 
this  section  applies  for  tax  assistance  as  pro- 
vldef*  by  section  317  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  the  reference  in  subsection  (a) 
(2)  of  such  section  J17  to  a  trade  or  business 
which  was  seriously  injured  by  Increased  im- 
ports which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  de- 
termined to  result  from  con'.'esslons  granted 
under  trade  agreements  shall  be  treated  as 
referring  to  a  trade  or  business  which  was 
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seriously  Injured  by  the  operotlon  of  the 
Agreement. 

(j)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  or  of  this  title,  applications  based 
on  any  certification  made  by  the  President 
under  this  section  for — 

(  I )  trade  readjustment  allowances  for 
weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  after 
January  17,  1965,  and  before  the  90th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and 

■  (2)  relocation  allowances  for  relocations 
occurring  after  January  17.  1965,  and  before 
such  90th  day, 

shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

(k)  The  President  is  authorized  to  exercise 
any  of  his  functions  under  this  section 
through  such  agency  or  other  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  Goveriunent  as  he 
!n:iy  direct  and  In  conformity  with  such  rules 
or  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

( 1 1   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  The  term  "automotive  product"  means 
a  motor  vehic'.e  or  a  fabricated  component 
to  be  used  ii5  original  equipment  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  motor  vehicles. 

(2)  The  term  "dislocation"  means — 

I  \)  m  the  case  of  a  firm,  injury  to  the 
firm  which  may  be  evidenced  by  such  con- 
ditions as  Idling  of  productive  facilities.  In- 
nblllty  to  operate  at  a  level  of  reasonable 
profit,  or  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment, and  which  is  of  a  serious  nature:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  workers, 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a 
significant  number  or  proportion  of  the  work- 
ers of  a  firm  or  an  appropriate  subdivision 
thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "firm"  Includes  an  Individual 
proprietorship,  partnership.  Joint  venture, 
association,  corporation  {including  a  de- 
velopment corporation),  business  trust,  co- 
operative, trustees  in  bankruptcy,  and  re- 
ceivers under  decree  of  any  court.  A  firm, 
together  with  any  predecessor,  successor,  or 
affiliated  firm  controlled  or  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  substantially  the  same 
persons,  may  be  considered  a  single  firm 
where  necessary  to  prevent  unjustifiable 
benefits. 

(4)  The  term  "operation  of  the  Agreement" 
includes  governmental  or  private  actions  in 
the  United  SUtes  or  Canada  directly  related 
to  the  conclusion  or  implementation  of  the 
Agreement. 

Adjustment  ansistance  related  to  other 
agreements 

Sec.  303.  At  the  time  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  Congress  a  copy  of  any  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  202(d)  (1).  lie  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  such  legislative 
provisions  concerning  adjustment  assistance 
to  firms  and  workers  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  anticipated  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  duties  pro^fcled  for  by  such  agreement. 
Authorisation  of  appropriations 

Sec.  304,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
:.:iry  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  which  sums  are  au- 
thorlzBd  to  be  appropriated  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

rrri-E  iv — modifications  of  tariff  schedules 

or  the  united  states 
Entry  into  force  and  status  of  modifications 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  modifications  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vided for  In  this  title  shall  not  enter  Into 
force  except  as  proclaimed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  rates  of  duty  in  column  numbered 
1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
which  are  modified  pursuant  to  section 
201(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated— 


( 1 1  as  not  having  the  status  of  statutory 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but 

(2)  as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  as  being  required  to  carry  out  a 
foreign  trade  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party. 

References  to  tarig  schedules 
Sec.  402  (a)  Whenever  in  this  title  a  modi- 
fication is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  item  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  an 
item  or  other  provision  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (2B  FR.  part  II, 
Aug.  17.  1963:  77A  Stat.:  19  U.S.C.  sec.  1202). 
Each  page  reference  "(p.  )"  In  this  title 
refers  to  the  page  both  in  part  11  of  the 
Federal  Register  for  August  17.  1963.  and  in 
volume  77A  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large  on  which  the  Item  or  provision  referred 
to  appears  or  Is  to  appear. 

(bi  Title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  In 
e.Tect  on  or  after  August  31.  1963.  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States '. 

Definition  of  Canadian  articles 

Sec.  403  In  general  headnote  3  Ip.  11)  re- 
designate paragraphs  (d).  (el,  and  (f)  as 
paragraphs  (e),  (fi.  and  (g),  respectively, 
and  Insert  a  new  paragraph  (di   as  follows: 

"(d)   Products  of  Canada 

"(1)  Products  of  Canada  Imported  Into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States, 
whether  Imported  directly  or  indirectly,  are 
subject  to  the  rates  of  duty  set  forth  in 
column  numbered  I  of  the  schedules.  The 
rates  of  duty  tor  a  Canadian  article,  as  de- 
fined in  subdivision  (d  )  Hi)  of  this  headnote, 
apply  only  as  shown  In  the  said  column 
numbered  1. 

"(U)  The  term  'Canadian  article",  as  used 
In  the  schedules,  means  an  article  which 
is  the  product  of  Canada,  but  does  not  In- 
clude any  article  produced  with  the  use  of 
materials  Imported  Into  Canada  which  are 
products  of  any  foreign  country  (except  ma- 
terials produced  within  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States),  it  the  aggregate 
value  of  such  Imported  materials  when 
landed  at  the  Canadian  port  of  entry  (that 
is,  the  actual  purchase  price,  or,  if  not  pur- 
chased, the  export  value^  of  such  materials, 
plus.  If  not  Included  therein,  the  cost  of 
transporting  such  materials  to  Canada  but 
exclusive  of  any  landing  cost  and  Canadian 
duty)  was —  t^ 

"(A)  with  regard  to  any  motor  vehlciW 
or  automobile  truck  tractor  entered  on  or 
before  December  31.  1967.  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  appraised  value  of  the  article 
Imported  into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  states;  and 

"(B)  with  regard  to  any  other  article  (In- 
cluding any  motor  vehicle  or  automobile 
truck  tractor  entered  after  December  31, 
1967) ,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  article  imported  into  the  bus- 
toms  territory  of  the  United  Stotes." 
Definition  of  original  motor-vehicle  equip- 
ment 

Sec.  404.  In  the  headnotes  for  subpart  B. 
pan  6.  schedule  6  add  after  headnote  1  (p. 
325)    the  following  new  headnote: 

"2.  Motor  Vehicles  and  Original  Equipment 
Therefor  of  Canadian  Origin. —  (a)  The  term 
'original  motor-vehicle  equipment',  as  used 
In  the  schedules  with  reference  to  a  Cana- 
dian article  (as  defined  by  general  headnote 
3ld) ).  means  such  a  Canadian  article  which 
has  been  obtained  from  a  supplier  in  Canada 
under  or  pursuant  to  a  written  order,  con- 
tract, or  letter  of  intent  of  a  bona  fide  motor- 
vehicle  manufacturer. in  the  United  States. 
and  which  Is  a  fabrtated  component  in- 
tended for  use  as  orlgfial  equipment  in  the 
manufacture  In  the  United  States  of  a  motor 
vehicle,  but  the  term  d(3es  not  Include  trailers 
or  articles  to  be  used  In  their  manufacture. 


"(b)  The  term  'motor  vehicle',  as  used  in 
this  headnote,  means  a  motor  vehicle  of  s 
kind  described  In  item  692.05  or  692.10  of 
this  subpart  (excluding  an  electric  trolley 
bus  and  a  three-wheeled  vehicle)  or  an  au- 
tomobile truck  tractor. 

'(c)  The  term  'bona  fide  motor-veWcle 
manufacturer',  as  used  in  this  headnote. 
means  a  person  who.  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  produced  no  fewer 
than  15  complete  motor  vehicles  in  ihe 
United  States  during  the  previous  12  months, 
and  to  have  Installed  capacity  In  the  United 
States  to  produce  10  or  more  complete  motor 
vehicles  per  40-hour  week.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  maintain,  and  publish 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Federal  Register, 
a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  bona  fide 
motor-vehicle  manufacturers. 

"(d)  If  any  Canadian  article  accorded  the 
status  of  original  motor-vehicle  equipment 
is  not  so  used  in  the  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  of  motor  vehicles,  such  Cana- 
dian article  or  its  value  (to  be  recovered  from 
the  importer  or  other  person  who  diverted 
the  article  from  its  Intended  use  as  original 
motor-vehicle  equipment)  shall  be  subject 
to  forfeiture,  unle.'is  at  the  time  of  the  di- 
version of  the  Canadian  article  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  is  notified  in  writing, 
and.  pursuant  to  arrangements  made  with 
the  Service — 

"(1)  the  Canadian  article  Is.  under  cus- 
toms supervision,  destroyed  or  exported,  or 

"(U)  duty  Is  paid  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty 
which  would  have  been  payable  at  the  time 
of  entry  U  the  Canadian  article  had  not  been 
entered  as  original  motor-vehicle  equip- 
ment." 

Identification  of  automotix^e  products 
Sec.  405.  (a)  Redesignate  Item  692.25  (p. 
326)  as  692.27;  In  headnote  Kb)  of  subpart 
3.  part  6.  schedule  6  (p.  325)  substitute 
"Item  692.27"  In  lieu  of  "item  692.25":  and 
insert  In  proper  numerical  sequence  (pp.  325 
and  326)  new  Items  as  follows: 


isj.  m 


V  Canadian  arlivlc. 
but  not  Including 
any  «l(*cirlc  trolley 
bus,  thrce-ft- heeled 
vehicle,  or  trailer 
ftcconipanylnp  im 
uutomohlie  truck 
tractor  'see  Kenerul 
headnote  3(d))     .. 
If  Canadian  an  Ide, 
but  not  Including 
any  three-wlte«led 
vehicle  (see  gen- 
eral headnote  3(d)), 
(Sft«5.'!i&.  if  Ca- 
nadian article, 
exrepi  fhassis 
for  on  olwlrie 
trolley  bos,  or 
» tlirce- 
w  heeled  ve- 
hicle: t>Ofll(!S 
(Ineludlng 
<absi,li(:o- 
nadim  article 
and  original 
motor-vehicle 
oqalpment 
(see  headnote 
2  oflhls sub- 
part)   


'inW-M 


ChftSiiis.  if  Cana- 
dian arUcle. 
except  chassis 
designed  pri- 
marily for  ft 
vehicle  de- 
Bcrilied  Id  Itfm 
OW.I.^or  a 
three-wheeled 
vehicle:  lioilles 
(includlnf; 
calKi).  if  Cam- 
dlan  orllcle 
and  oriRlnal 
motor-vehicle 
eQulpmcnt 
(see  besdnote 
2  of  tbte  sub- 
part)  


Free 
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II  fanadiiin  | 

orfein.'il  nmtnr-  j 
vehii-If  rquip- 
meiit  (sw 
he:ulnnte  3  of 
Ibissuhn-ti'ii..- 
Autnnioriilf  iruck  i 
I^n■l^t^s.  if 
C'unn'lmii  aTli-   1 
cle:  oihf'f  aril-    i 
ilos.  If  f'anu-      i' 
•II  III  irttdf        I 
iinil  orl'jJiml 
motor- vhifle 
priuiptneiii  (see  j 
hr:i.|nnrr2nf 
ihis  siilipuni.  J 

(bt  Insert  in  proper  numerical  sequence 
(pp  150,  229.  297.  305.  308.  321.  323.  355.  and 
364.  respectively)    new  Items  as  follows: 

361.901  Any  ariiclcfle^icriticfUn 
tlie  fdreaoiiiir-ltt'in* 
mt:2<i  rrtSrti.rn.  inclu- 
sive. 3r'n>fi.a';i.M),i>r 
361.H.'',  if  Ciivi'liin 
Orticlf  uml  tiriciitul 
mi)t<»r-veliU*li'  ftjuip- 
loeni  (AH?  lii^itlnotc  i. 
pan  HH.scfip'hiip  fi> 
Any  iirlicle  <lescribe«i  iii 
thcloreKnlnp  lli'iiis 
.1I6.7I  lo  5!H-7ti.  inclu- 
sive, or  Sl6.»rt.  if  ("aiia- 
rtiiin  arTifle  nwl  origi- 
nal iiioior-vetucli: 
equipukent  (spe  head- 
ntiic  2,  piift  Rll.  sched- 
ule 6)  , 

Any  article  dwrribod  in 

ibe      ffrtvei'iiig       item 

K46.2I1  nnd  lipms  n4«.40 

to  M'kTS.  |nL'lu«ivL>  <L'\- 

iTlit  f-4*;-45.  an'l  frtr..47i. 

if  Ciiniidiiin  utticpun-l 

DTictnai    mot  or- vehicle 

equiiimeni  i<».-o  ht^a'I- 

nnic  2.  t'»rt  *10.  H'hfd- 

ulefiJ--  . 

Any  ardclc  destTiherl  in 

tl'ie  (on-Biiinir  lit'ins 

fi.'U.li'  t"  "K'  aK.  mctn- 

>tvc.  If  Ouimdl.ui  .trtii'Ie 

and  oriciiiul  miuor-ve- 

hicl>'  equipnient   (We 
1     heiidnoic  2.  iicirt  *1B. 

I      scheduled) 

*.  iO   An>  article  dcwrlhe'l  in 

the  fnregrilPB  ittni«( 
I      657.09  10  li.W.W.  iiulll- 

sive;  if  fimadi^LTi  article 

iui<l  oriRinal  nuimr- 

vehlcle  equlpniM't  f«* 

hwidnote'.'.  part  6B, 

sehe<luleti) 

!.66   Any  article '105*  ri».ed  in 

the  foreptunp  items 

683.10  lo  ti32.f  0.  inclu- 
sive (except  IW3.50).  if - 

Ciinudtiiii  article  and 

original  moiur-vchit-le 

equtptnent  (see  heo'l- 

no'e'J,  iiori  6B. 

schedule  fit 


I 


Any  article  described  in 
the  fureptiinc  items 
fiSSlM)  In  liW.^i.  in.'lu- 
slve,  if  fanadlan  article 
and  nrlclnal  motor- 
vehicle  equipment  (see 
faeadnote  2.  part  fiB. 
scheduled) 


Any  article  in  the  fore-      . 
poine  items  covering 

clocks,  clocli  move- 
menis,  clock  cases  tuid 
dials  and  parts  thereof, 
plates  tTin.67) .  assem- 
blies and  sul)assenibUes  1 
for  clock  movements,     i 
and  oilwr  parts  for 
clock  movf'mfnts.ir       j 
CanadLAH  .iri  icle  and 
original  motor-vehicle    , 
equipment  (see  head- 
note  'I .  part  6B,  scbed-  ' 
uletil 
Any  art  id**  dwcribed  In 
tlie  foreeoin^  items         ' 
T27.I0to7..'7.55.  Inclu-     i 
sive.  if  ("aruviliin  article  I 
and  orietnal  motor-         i 
vehicle  equlpiiieni  (see 
headnote  2.  part  AH. 
schedule  6>  ' 


Free 


774.70.  each  having  an  article  description  and 
r.ite  as  follows; 

**  An;.'  article  descril»od  in    i 

the  fon-cointr  proyi-        : 
sltmi  of  thus  Bul'pari,  if 
Caii.i>tlan  artlrlc  an<l 
orteinal  motor-vrhlcle 
equipment  (sw  hcad- 
noii-  2.  [Miri  CIS. 
schedule  11.  '    Free 

(d>  Redesignate  item  613.16  as  613.18;  and 
insert  in  proper  numerical  sequence  new 
Items  as  follows: 


207.01  (p: 
220.46  (p. 
357.91  (p. 
357.96  (p. 
358.11  (p. 
517.82  ip. 

535.15  (p- 
540  72  I  p. 
544  18  (p. 
544  32  (p. 
544.42  (p. 
544.52  (p. 
544.55  I  p. 
545.62  (p. 

661.16  (p. 
661.21  (p. 
661.36  (p. 
661.96  (p. 
662.36  I  p. 
662.51  I  p. 
664.11  (p. 
678.51  (p. 
680.21  I  p. 
680.23  (p. 
680.28  (p. 
680.31  (p. 
680.36  (p. 
680.58  ( p. 
680.61  (p. 
682.71  (p. 
682.01  (p. 


92) 

545.64  ip.  249) 

93) 

547.16  (p.  249) 

1471 

610.81  ip.  273) 

147) 

613.16  ip.  278) 

147) 

613.19  (p.278) 

220) 

618  48  ip.  279) 

242) 

620.47  (p.  281) 

2441 

642.21  ip.  292) 

247) 

642.86  ip.  294) 

2471 

642,88  (p.  294) 

247) 

646  93  ip.  298) 

2481 

647.01  (p  298) 

348) 

647  06  (p.  298) 

249) 

652.10  ip.  305) 

310) 

683.11  (p  321) 

310) 

683.16  ip.  321) 

311) 

683.61  ip.  322) 

311) 

684  51  ip.322) 

312) 

684  63  (p.  322) 

312) 

684.71  ip  323) 

312) 

685  71  ip.323) 

318) 

685  81  (p.  323) 

318) 

685.M  (p.  323) 

319) 

686.11  (p.  323) 

319) 

68621  ip.323) 

319) 

686  61  ip.324) 

319) 

686  81  ip.  324) 

319) 

687.51  ip,  324) 

319) 

687  61  ip.324) 

321) 

688.16  (p.  324) 

321) 

688  41  (p.  324) 

652  76 
652.86 
652  88 
65341 
66043 
660.45 
660.47 
660.31 
660  53 
660.55 
660.86 
66091 
661.11 
661.13 
711,85 
711  91 
711.93 
711  95 

711  97 
711.99 
71223 
712.28 

712  51 
772.66 
77281 
772.86 
773.26 
773.31 
77336 
791.81 
791.91 


{ p.  306 
(p. 306 
(p.  306 
(p. 307 
(p. 310 
(p. 310 
(p.  310 
(p. 310 
ip. 310 
(p  310 
(p. 310 
(p. 310 
(p.310 
(p.  310 
I  p.  346 
( p,  346 
(p  346 
(p.  346 
(p. 346 
(p. 346 
(P  346 
(p  346 
(p.  346 
(p,  394 
I  p. 394 
(p. 394 
I  p.  395 
(p.  395 
I  p.  395 
(p.399 
(p. 399 


(c)  Insert  Ln  proper  numerical  sequence 
(pp  145,  164.  365,  380.  and  395.  respectively) 
new  Items  355,27.  389,80,  728.30,  745  80.  and 


each  such  Item  having  the  article  dercrlptlon 
"If  Canadian  article  and  original  motor- 
vehicle  equipment  i  see  headnote  2,  part  6B. 
schedule  6)  '  •  •  "  subordinate  to  the  im- 
mediately preceding  article  description,  and 
having  "Free"  In  rate  of  duty  column  num- 
bererC  1. 

■n-n-E   V GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

AutHorities 

Stc.  501.  The  head  of  any  agency  perform- 
ing functions  authorized  by  this  Art  may — 

1 1 )  authorize  tiie  head  of  any  other  apency 
to  perform  any  of  such  functions;  and 

(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  such  func- 
tions. 

Annual  report 

Sec.  502.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  include 
Information  regarding  new  negotiations,  re- 
ductions or  eliminations  of  duties,  reciprocal 
concessions  obtained,  .ind  other  information 
relating  to  activities  under  this  Act. 

The  CH.^IRMAN  No  amendments  to 
the  bill  are  in  order  except  amendments 
offered  by  the  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Agreement  Concerning  Au- 
tomotive Products  Between  the  Govern- 


Is  the  gentleman  op- 
Mr.  Speaker. 
Tlie  gentleman  qua!- 


ment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 551.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Tlie  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time, 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr,  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER, 
pased  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.     I  am. 

The  SPEAKER, 
ifles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Utt  moves  that  H,R,  9042  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  th» 
previous  queation  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  280.  nays  113,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows; 

|RollNo.255| 
YEAS— 280 
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Abbitt 

Clausen. 

Foley 

Abemethy 

DonH. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Adams 

Clevenger 

Fountain 

Addabbo 

Co  he]  an 

Fraser 

Albert 

Colmer 

Prelinghuyscn 

Annunzlo 

Con  able 

Friedel 

Arcnds 

Coolcy 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Ashley 

Corbett 

FuUon.  Tenn. 

Asbmore 

Craley 

Fuqua 

Asplnall 

Culver 

Gallagher 

Bandsua 

Cunningham 

Garmatz 

Barrett 

Curtis 

Gatbings 

Bates 

Daddarlo 

Gettys 

Beckworth 

Daniels 

Glalmo 

Bell 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gibbons 

Bingham 

Dawson 

Gilbert 

Blatnlk 

de  la  Oarza 

OlUlgan 

Hoggs 

Dclaney 

Green,  Greg. 

Bolaod 

Derwlnskl 

Green,  Pa. 

Bolton 

Donohue 

Grelgg 

Brooks 

Dorn 

Griffin 

Broomfleld 

Dow    . 

Griffiths 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dowdy 

Grover 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Downing 

Oubser 

Burke 

Dwyer 

Hasan.  Ga. 

Burleson 

Dj-al 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hdlleck 

Btirton.  Utah 

Ellsworth 

Halpern 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hamilton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Everett 

Hanna 

Cabell 

Fallon 

Hansen.  Iowa 

OahUl 

Farbsteln 

Hansen.  Wash. 

CaUan 

Famsley 

Hardy 

Carey 

Farnum 

Harris 

Carter 

Fascell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Casey 

Flndley 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Cederberg 

Flno 

Hathaway 

Celler 

Fisher 

Hawkins 

Chamberlain 

Plqod 

Helstoskl 

Clark 

Pogarty 

Henderson 

Horlong 

Hicks 

HoUaeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

K>ng.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kir  wan 

Kluczynskl 

LeiiM«'*t 

Long.  Md. 

I.nvr 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowfU 

McFall 

McGrath 

McM'Uan 

McVlcker 

.Macdonald 

Machen 

Mflckay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mnthias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meedi 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 


Adair 

Andeiipon. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ay  res 
Baldwin 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Bens 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 

Broyhill.N.C. 
Buchanan 
C-i'.  lawny 
Cameron 
Chtll 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Cotite 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Curtm 
Dague 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dulski 

Dtmcau.  Greg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 


Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NIX 

O'Brien 

OHara.  ni. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Fatten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phtlbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qui  Hen 

Race 

RedUn 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Resntck 

RhodFi.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rlvcr^.  S-C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronnn 

Rooney.  N.Y 

Roonoy.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

NAYS— 113 

Erlenborn 

Felghan 

Ford. 

William  D, 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowckl 
Gray 
Grider 
Gro&s 
Gumey 
Haley 
Hall 
Hanlcy 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hechler 
Hull 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Kastenmeler 
King.  N  Y. 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Laird 
LanL'cn 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McClory 
MacGregor 
Marsh 
Martin,  Ala. 
Monagan 
Mosher 
Natcher 
O'Hara.  Mich. 


Rosenthal 

Rosccnkowskl 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmtdhauser 

Schneebeli 

S  eld  en 

S.nner 

Sickles 

Sikiis 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tea?ue.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wls. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

T upper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Van  Ik 

Vivian 

Watts 

Weltner 

Wh  alley 

White.  Tex. 

Wldi.ali 

Wilson.  Bob 

WlKcn. 

Charles  H. 
Woiri 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Younper 
Zablockl 


OKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pool 

Powell 

PucinskI 

Randall 

Reid.  ni, 

Reuss 

Robison 

Houdebush 

Ro'isi: 

Roybal 

Satterfield 

St  Germa:n 

Schlsler 

Scliwelker 

Scott 

Sec  rest 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stalbaum 

STanion 

Stratton 

Stnbblefield 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Utt 
Vlgorito 

Waggonner 
Walker.  Miss. 
Walker.  N.  Mex. 
Wat  kins 
Watson 
White.  Idaho 
Whltener 
Whitten 
Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Anderson,  III. 
Andrews. 
George  W. 

Baring 
Boning 
Bonner 


Clawson,  Del 

CoUler 

Corm^an 

Demon 
Dik-|.;s 
Ding  ell 


Edmondson 
E:lwards,  Ala. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Hebert 
J  arm  an 


Eec 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Llnds?.y 

Ijong,  La. 

McEwen 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matthews 


Morse 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Pasi^man 
Reifel 

Rogers.  Tex. 
Roncallo 
Ryan 
Saylor 


Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Ullman 

Willis 

Yoting 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Collier  for.  with  Mr.  IK'bert  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Reifel  against. 

Mr.  Tliompson  of  New  Jersey  for.  with 
Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Passman  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Dingell  for,  with  Mr  Del  Clawson 
agplnst. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Saylor, 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Lindsay, 

Mr,  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Baring, 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr,  Gorman. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr  Ryan  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Uliman. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  J.arman. 

Mr.  POOL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  extend  tfieir  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  EXPAND  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
AND  ENHANCE  THE  EFFECTU'E- 
NESS  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  KCT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  8283 1  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Powell. 
Brademas,  Cahey,  Hawkins,  Gibbons, 
William  D,  Ford.  Qcie,  Goodell,  and 
Bell. 


HEALTH        PROFESSIONS 

TIONAL       ASSISTANCE 

MENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  535  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  535 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  \13iole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  <HJl. 
3141)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  Improve  the  educational  quality  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  oste- 
opathy, to  authorize  grants  under  that  Act  to 
such  schools  for  the  awarding  of  scholar- 
ships to  needy  students,  and  to  extend  ex- 
piring provisions  of  that  Act  for  student 
loans  and  for  aid  In  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities  for  students  In  such  schools  and 
schools  for  other  health  professions,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  now  in  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  Vje  considered  under  the  five-minute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  committee  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions- 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith),  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  535 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  3141. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  improve  the  educational  quality  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  oste- 
opathy, to  authorize  =:ranls  under  that 
act  to  such  schools  for  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  to  needy  students,  and  to 
extend  expirir.g  provisions  of  that  act 
for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  for  students 
in  such  schools  and  schools  for  other 
health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  debate,  making  it 
In  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  oiTginal  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

H.R.  3141  would  extend  for  3  years  the 
current  prograrn  of  matching  grants  to 
aid  in  the  construction,  replacement,  or 
rehabilitation  of  teaching  facilities  for 
the  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel,  optom- 
etrists, pharmacists,  and  podiatrists:  and 
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increases  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  this  program  to  $160  mil- 
lion per  year. 

The  bill  extends  for  3  additional  years. 
until  July  1.  1969.  the  current  program 
under  which  funds  are  made  available  to 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  op- 
tometry for  the  operation  of  student  loan 
funds:  permits  the  extension  of  such 
loans  to  students  at  schools  of  pltarmacy 
and  podiatry;  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $25  million  per  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  authorizes  a  new  4-year  program 
of  basic  and  special  improvement  grants 
to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistiT.  and  optometry,  to  provide  in- 
creased support  in  order  to  aid  them  In 
Increasing  the  scope  and  quality  of  their 
teachins;  programs  and  to  redress  the 
present  imbalance  at  these  institutions 
arising  out  of  the  emphasis  on  research 
proerams:  and  authorizes  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  of  S20  million  for  fiscal 
1966.  $40  million  for  1967.  S60  million  for 
1968.  and  $80  million  for  1969. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  4-year  pro- 
gram under  which  grants  are  to  be  made 
to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  oste- 
opathy, and  optometry  from  which  schol- 
arships may  be  awarded  to  students  in 
these  schools  in  amounts  up  to  S2.500  per 
year,  the  same  amounts  as  are  presently 
permitted  to  be  paid  as  fellowships  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
to  graduate  students. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  Is  a  meri- 
torious piece  of  legislation.  I  hope  it  will 
be  favorably  considered  and  the  rule 
adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  note  this  bill  does  not 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  i.-.  therefore,  not  a  gae  rule 

Mr  PEPPER.  The  bUl  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  has  not  become  fash- 
ionable as  yet  to  give  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeice  a  gag 
rule, 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  does  appear  there 
are  different  reasons  which  confront  the 
two  committees  when  they  present  their 
requests  to  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  view 
of  the  complexities  of  the  matters  pre- 
sented, feel  justified  sometimes  in  a.=king 
for  a  closed  rule.  In  this  instance  that 
feeling  does  not  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Inteiyitate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

lyir.  GROSS  The  gentleman  refers  to 
some  complexities. 

Mr  PEPPER  This  has  not  those 
complexities,  and  there  are  so  many  ben- 
efactions that  the  benefactions  ovenide 
the  complexities. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  this  is  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.R  31141 .  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  Amendments, 
,  1966.    It  is  my  understanding  this  was  a 


unanimous  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
explained  this  bill  in  accordance  with  my 
understanding  and  in  order  to  save  time 
I  will  not  repeat  the  statements  which 
he  has  made  in  explanationx)f  the  bill. 
I  would  like  to  add  these  few  remarks. 
Under  section  774  there  is  established 
a  National  Advisoi-y  Council  on  Medical, 
Dental,  and  Optometric  Education,  to 
consist  of  the  Attorney  General  and  12 
members  appointed  by  him  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  members  are 
to  be  experts  in  the  field,  three  are  to  be 
from  the  general  public.  The  councU  is 
to  advise  the  Surgeon  General  and  pass 
on  applications  for  special  improvements 
grants.  They  are  to  receive  $100  per  day 
per  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  understand  this  bill 
correctly,  there  are  a  couple  of  changes 
in  it  which  leave  a  little  question  in  my 
mind.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
under  this  bill,  the  students  for  medi- 
cine and  dentistry  can  actually  receive 
an  outright  sciiolarship  grant  up  to  a 
total  of  S2,500  per  year  which  they  will 
not  have  to  repay.  If  my  understanding 
is  correct,  it  leaves  some  concern  in  my 
mind  whether  or  not  we  should  go  that 
far.  We  started  3  years  ago  with  this 
program  in  an  effort  to  obtain  more  doc- 
toi-s  and  dentists,  which  were  certainly 
needed.  There  was  a  similar  program 
several  years  ago  to  obtain  scientists. 
If  you  train  a  doctor  for  $2,500  per  year 
on  a  basis  of  an  outright  gift,  and  place 
him  through  medical  school  and  schools 
of  dentistry,  we  are  helping  individuals 
to  become  highly  educated,  who  in  turn 
will  subsequently  have  a  greater  chance 
than  the  average  individual  of  obtaining 
considerable  Income.  It  seems  to  me  if 
we  are  going  to  provide  them  money  to 
obtain  an  education  they  should  have 
some  incentive  to  repay  this  money  as 
years  go  on.  when  they  are  able  to  obtain 
a  very  satisfactory  livelihood. 

Why  could  not  an  individual  who 
wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  and 
who  did  not  have  his  mind  made  up.  hav- 
ing finished  undergraduate  school — why 
could  he  not  say.  well  let  me  try  medi- 
cine for  a  while  and  take  the  first  year 
as  a  doctor  at  S2.500  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  then  If  he  did  not  like  it. 
decide  to  be  a  lawyer.  I  think  perhaps 
we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  little  in- 
centive on  the  paying  back  of  these 
loans. 

In  addition  to  that  It  does  extend  the 
bill  to  include  bachelor  of  arts  or  doc- 
toral degree  in  pharmacy  or  doctoral  de- 
gree in  podiatry  or  surgical  chiropody. 
Those  are  added  fields  under  this  partic- 
ular bUl. 

The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $760 
million  over  4  years. 

I  understand  there  is  one  other  con- 
troversy and  from  the  testimony  and 
mail  that  I  received.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  nursing  part.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebra.ska  I  Mr.  CtjnninchamI 
sent  a  letter  on  that  today.  We  can 
hear  that  discussion  when  we  get  into 
general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  aB|l  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  jiR  a.'^ked  me  to  yield  him 


2  minutes,  and  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska   IMr. 

CUNNINCHAM]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s 
the  gentleman  from  California  just 
stated,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy connected  with  the  tail  end  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation  having  to  do 
with  the  accreditation  of  nurses.  I  sup- 
port the  rule  and  I  support  the  bill,  but 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  amendment 
that  has  been  attached  to  the  tail  end  tif 
this  bill  which  in  my  opinion  docs 
violence  to  the  wonderful  nurses  training 
act  that  we  passed  last  year.  I  hope  dur- 
ing the  debate  that  together  with  othn- 
Members  who  are  concerned  about  this, 
we  can  bring  out  the  fact  as  to  the  rea- 
son why  this  provision  is  very  unwise 
and  will  set  the  nursing  profession  back 
many,  many  years.  We  are  all  proud  of 
our  nursing  profession  and  the  great 
contributions  they  have  made.  Certainl.v 
the  Rogers  amendment  will  injure  their 
professional  standing.  It  has  to  do.  as  I 
said,  with  accreditation  and  it  would  per- 
mit the  50  different  States  to  accredit 
nursing  schools.  In  our  bill  last  year,  we 
gave  to  the  Director  of  Education  in 
HEW  the  right  to  choose  the  agency  for 
the  accrediting  of  nursing  schools.  Thi? 
Job  was  given  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  National  League  of  Nurses 
They  have  done  an  excellent  job.  So  we 
hope  that  this  tail  end  amendment  can 
be  attacked  successfully,  and  we  know 
it  can  be  attacked  successfully,  and  we 
will  develop  that  point  as  the  debate 
proceeds. 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
lake  this  opportunity  to  concur  In  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

The  legislation  in  question  has  the  ef- 
fect of  eliminating  proper  accreditation 
for  baccalaureate  and  associate  nursing 
progi'ams.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  rea- 
sonable that  professional  accreditation 
for  nursing  education  should  be  accom- 
plished through  the  American  Nursing 
Association  and  its  regional  bodies. 

The  National  Nursing  Association  is 
very  much  responsible  for  the  high.qual- 
ity  nursing  profession.  The  legislation  as 
written  would  serve  to  undermine  these 
high  professional  standards. 

In  my  opinion,  the  slight  bui-den  and 
expense  of  accreditation  does  not  justify 
an  erosion  of  the  high  standards  of  this 
most  important  profession. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  will  delete  the  language  of  the 
committee  bill  which  eliminates  volun- 
tar>'  national  accreditation  for  baccalau- 
reate and  associate  nursing  programs. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  tJiank  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Rivers! . 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  today,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  approved  a  new  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  bv 
a  vote  of  34  to  1  idenUcal  to  the  bill 
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vetoed  by  the  President  except  for  the 
base  closure  language  to  which  the 
President  objected. 

By  no  means  do  we  consider  that  the 
language  contained  In  the  original  bill 
that  passed  the  House  or  the  language 
that  was  adopted  in  the  conference  was 
unconstitutional  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  The  veto  message  was  based  upon 
the  invasion  of  powers  of  the  Executive 
and  the  erosion  of  Executive  powers. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  have  eroded  considerably 
over  the  past  few  years.  But  we  have 
placed  the  security  of  the  Nation  above 
all  other  interests. 

There  are  1,299  separate  military  con- 
struction items  contained  in  this  au- 
thorization bill,  all  of  them  directly  in- 
volved in  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
Tliese  items  authorize  construction  proj- 
ects throughout  the  world  and  they  must 
be  our  first  concern.  Until  this  bill 
passes,  no  appropriations  for  these 
projects  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  committee  has  agreed 
to  language  which  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  all  of  the  facts  and  a  full  justi- 
fication for  base  closures  with  a  further 
restriction  tliat  no  base  could  be  closed 
until  after  30  days  from  the  date  the 
notice  had  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittees. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
understanding  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  no  base  closure  announce- 
ment will  be  made  untU  the  Members  of 
Congress  affected  and  the  two  commit- 
tees have  been  given  advance  notice. 

We  do  not  claim  a  victory  in  this  dis- 
pute with  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  certainly  w-e  do  not  ac- 
knowledge a  defeat.  What  we  do  claim 
is  that  certain  principles  have  been  es- 
tablished. The  President,  quite  prop- 
eily.  and  to  his  everlasting  credit,  has 
accepted  and  acknowledged  these  funda- 
mental principles.  The  veto  makes  it 
clear,  as  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  contended  for  some  lime,  that 
the  Congress  is  a  partner  with  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government  in  all  mat- 
ters involving  our  national  security. 
The  President  suggested  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage a  reporting  procedure  so  that  the 
Congress  could  be  kept  advised  in  ad- 
vance of  base  clofures.  We  have 
adopted  language  which  does  exactly 
this. 

It  must  be  remembered,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  conference  report  that  went  to 
the  President  for  signature  did  not  give 
the  Congre.?s  veto  power  over  base  clo- 
sures. The  language  that  we  have 
agreed  upon  likewise  does  not  give  the 
Congress  a  veto  power,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  w  Ul  ever  repeat  the  fiasco  we  had  last 
November  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  entered  into  a  new  era 
of  understanding  with  the  Department 
of  Defense.     Only  time  will  tell. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
acted  wisely,  with  admirable  restraint, 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  could  have  argued  this  matter  on 
constitutional  grounds  but  in  the  mean- 
time vital  defense  projects  would  be  de- 


layed. Instead  we  have  chosen  to  take 
the  President  at  his  word  that  the  Con- 
gress would  be  consulted  in  the  future 
with  respect  to  base  closures.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  from  here 
on  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  cooperate  with  the  Congress 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Certainly,  we  have  met  the  President 
more  than  halfway  in  this  matter.  We 
have  knowingly  done  this.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
if  there  has  been  any  erosion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  power,  it 
has  been  erosion  of  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
and  not  an  invasion  of  the  executive 
branch  by  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  >1eld? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  wrong  with 
120  days? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  SouUi  Carolina.  The 
President  said  it  stopped  him  from  ef- 
fectively carrjing  out  his  responsibility. 
We  take  him  at  his  word. 

We  must  remember  that  we  had  a  veto 
power  in  our  first  bill.  It  was  a  veto 
power.  When  the  bill  went  to  the  other 
body,  they  made  it  plain  to  us  that  they 
could  care  less  aboCit  this.  We  worked 
out  something  which  was  not  completely 
satisfactory  to  us. 

This  is  just  a  question  of  degree.  We 
are  convinced  that  we  now  have  what 
we  sought,  a  partnership 

We  have  not  retreated  one  step  in  our 
desire  or  in  our  program  or  in  our  ob- 
jective of  getting  cooperation  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  We  do 
not  admit  to  defeat.  We  boast  of  an  un- 
derstanding. What  we  sought  we  have 
obtained. 

We  are  not  now  seeking  to  bolster 
prestige.  Wc  are  seeking  to  achieve  un- 
derstandiiig  in  the  national  interest. 

This  is  what  I  believe  we  accomplished. 
We  want  this  to  work.  We  are  confident 
it  will  work.  If  it  does  not.  we  will  have 
a  new  public  works  bill  every  year. 

We  have  not  been  remiss  In  our  ef- 
forts. We  are  not  reluctant,  nor  are  we 
hesitant,  about  asserting  our  respon- 
sibility.    Indeed,  w?  plan  to  do  this. 

I  thank  the  gentleiaan  for  his  usual 
fine  observation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  if  this 
is  the  same  story  he  gave  us  when  we 
voted  unanimously  to  back  him  up. 

The  gentleman  says  that  there  is  no 
difference.  If  my  mathematics  do  not 
fail  me,  there  is  a  difference  of  90  days. 
That  is  a  difference  easily  discernible. 

Is  this  the  same  story  the  gentleman 
told  us  when  we  gave  him  a  unanimous 
vote  in  the  House? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 


It  Is 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina, 
the  same  story. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  I  also 
say  to  the  centleman— — 

Mr,  GROSS.     Just  a  minute- 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Will 
the  gentleman  permit  me  to  finish? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can 
finish  in  a  minute,  if  I  have  anv  time 
left. 

This  business  of  cooperation  work.";  on 
a   two-way   street,   as  I   understand  it 

The  gentleman  say.'?  that  we  are  now 
cooperating  with  the  President.  I  want 
to  see  some  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  President  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Since  the  President  made  this  promise 
to  the  committee.  I  have  had  fine  and 
encouraging  cooperation. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Spe.aker.  I  have  no 
further  requg^ts  for  time.  I  believe  my 
able  friend  on  the  other  side  has  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION- 
AL ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  -the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  3141'  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Sen'iee  Act  to  improve  the 
educational  quality  of  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  to  au- 
thonze  grants  under  that  act  to  such 
.schools  for  the  awarding  of  scholarships 
to  needy  .students,  and  to  extend  expiring 
provisions  of  that  act  for  student  loans 
and  for  aid  m  construction  of  teaching 
facilities  for  students  in  such  schools  and 
.schools  for  other  health  professions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN'  THF  COMMITTEE  or  THF  WBOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3141.  with  Mrs. 
Griffiths  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Spbtnoer] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkan.sa.s. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minute.*. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  join 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  presenting  to  the  House  today  this  bill. 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Amendments  of  1965.     This  bill 
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is  designed  to  Increase  the  supply  ol 
medical  manpower  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  medical  manpower  in  the 
United  States  in  the  future.  The  bill  was 
reported  by  the  committee,  after  the 
usual  hearings  and  careful  consideration, 
unanimously.  We  think  it  represents  a 
sound  and  reasonable  approach  to  a 
tremendous  problem  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

Now,  as  has  been  related  to  you  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  who 
have  briefly  discu-wed  this  proposal,  there 
are  four  programs  contained  in  the  bill. 
First,  we  provide  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  schools  for  the  training  of 
health  professions  manpower.  This 
means  doctors,  dentists,  osteopaths,  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel,  op- 
tometrists, podiatrists,  and  pharmacists. 
This  is  an  extension  of  tlie  existing  pro- 
cram  which  was  approved  by  this  House 
in  1963. 

The  .second  program  contained  in  the 
bill  provides  for  student  loans  for  stu- 
dents at  health  professions  schools.  This 
is  also  an  extertsion  of  the  present  pro- 
gram, with  which,  no  doubt,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  arc  familiar. 

Now,  there  arc  two  additional  pro- 
grams. Madam  Chairman,  provided  in 
the  bill  that  are  new.  insofar  as  they  re- 
late to  schools  teaching  persons  in  the 
health  professions  field.  I  call  to  your 
attention  that  we  are  authorizing  a  .sys- 
tem of  grants  to  the  schools  which  may 
be  used  by  them  in  granting  scholar- 
ships to  persons  studying  in  the  health 
field.  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  even  though 
it  is  a  new  program  insofar  as  concerns 
the  health  fields. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  seems  to  me.  and  I 
notice  this  is  entirely  for  the  medical  end 
of  things,  reading  from  your  report. 
There  is  nothing  said  here  about  schools 
of  nursing.  I  do  not  see  how  a  doctor  is 
going  to  function  in  a  hospital  unless  he 
has  plenty  of  nurses. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  the  gentlewoman 
will  no  doubt  recall,  when  this  act  was 
authorized  at  the  outset  in  1963.  it  pro- 
vided among  other  things  for  construc- 
tion assistance  for  collegiate  schools  of 
nursing.  However,  if  the  gentleft-oman 
will  recall  also,  we  provided  a  special  pro- 
gram for  nurse  training  In  1964  There- 
fore, the  nurses  come  under  the'r  own 
program  and  not  under  this  one.  As  I 
remember  so  well,  the  gentlewoman  con- 
tributed .so  much  to  that  program  which 
is  working  out  exceedingly  well. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  hope  when  we  get  to  discussing 
the  nursing  problem  you  will  permit  me 
to  take  some  time  to  say  something,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  is  going  so  well. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  will  be  vei-y  glad  to 
have  the  gentlewoman  have  the  time  and 
express  her  views. 

As  I  was  about  to  say.  this  question  of 
providing  scholarships  to  persons  study- 
ing in  our  institutions  is  not  new  at  all. 
A  similar  program  was  authorized  under 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
which  was  passed  by  this  Congress  about 
1950.  after  several  years  of  consideration 


and  hearings.  Another  similar  program 
was  also  provided  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1952.  when  fel- 
lowships up  to  $2,500  per  year  were 
granted  tc  advanced  students  for  degrees 
beyond  the  baccalaureate. 

I  would  remind  our  friend  and  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  SmithI.  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  who 
raised  the  question  a  few  minutes  ago. 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  Is  not  a  new 
idea  at  all.  We  are  carrj'ing  a  program 
forward  which  this  Congress  inaugurated 
some  years  ago,  but  we  are  extending  It 
to  a  new  field.  It  is  a  well  known  and 
recognized  fact  that  it  takes  about  10 
years  to  educate  a  doctor  from  the  time 
he  starts  his  school  program  until  he 
completes  his  training  and  education  and 
is  then  ready  to  serve  the  sick  and  ill  of 
our  coimtiy. 

We  are  seeing  today  out  of  our  experi- 
ence that  it  is  becoming  moie  and  more 
difficult  for  capable  applicants  entering 
the  schools  of  medicine  and  the  health 
field  to  finance  their  education.  Pri- 
marily this  is  because  of  the  cost  and  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  complete  train- 
ing, which  !S  far  beyond  that  of  any  other 
profession  m  this  counti-y.  Consequently 
we  have  felt  that  we  are  not  catching  up. 
we  are  not  meeting  the  demands  and  the 
needs  of  our  people.  Even  though  other 
programs  of  .student  aid  are  available 
through  well-known,  altruistic  people, 
who  have  made  money  available  out  of 
their  own  savings,  and  even  though  great 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  offer  loan  programs,  and 
even  though  there  are  some  business  or- 
ganizations that  offer  scholaiships,  still 
we  are  not  meeting  all  of  the  needs. 

There  are  many  fine  potential  students, 
as  one  in.stituiion  after  another  has  told 
us.  people  who  are  interested,  but  who 
simply  cannot  meet  the  high  cost  nnd  the 
time  required,  the  10  years  that  would  be 
required,  to  provide  necessities  for  them- 
selves to  live  and  to  go  ahead  with  their 
education  in  this  field. 

We  have  had  brought  to  our  attention 
the  cases  of  many  people  who  would  be 
interested  if  they  were  given  encourage- 
ment and  assistance.  In  view  of  this 
situation  we  have  decided  to  try  to  meet 
this  problem. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  concur  in  the  gentleman's 
statement,  but  I  want  to  be  certain  that 
I  never  make  a  misstatement  when  I  am 
presenting  a  ru!e.  Was  I  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  outrlijht  grants  or  scholarships 
«111  not  have  to  be  repaid,  if  they  are 
granted  under  that  provision? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  have 
never  done  that  before? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  new  for  this  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  not  new  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  But  it  is 
new  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  H.'VRRIS.  It  is  new  for  medical 
schools  and  in  the  health  and  profes- 


sional assistance  program;  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  think  we 
are  in  agreement:  I  tliank  the  gentleman. 
Madam  Chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  feel  that  In  this 
profession  there  is  just  as  great  a  need, 
if  there  is  any  way  that  you  can  com- 
pare it,  as  there  is  m  any  other  profes- 
sion in  our  entire  society. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  at  some  length  and  finally 
arrived  at  this  conclusion.  W^e  did  noi 
3  years  ago  when  this  bill  was  first  ap- 
proved include  scholarships,  because  we 
were  not  convinced  that  this  was  neces- 
sary. However,  It  is  like  some  of  the 
other  programs  now.  After  we  have  had 
a  few  years'  experience  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  Uic  need. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  fourth  program 
provided  in  the  bill  is  a  program  for  what 
is  called  basic  and  special  Improvement 
grants  to  schools  i.i  the  health  profes- 
sions field  to  enable  them  to  strengthen 
their  programs  of  leaching  students. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  during  the  hear- 
ings, and  summarized  in  the  committee 
repon  to  which  I  invite  your  attention, 
demonstrates  the  clear  need  for  this  new- 
program. 

Now.  I  shall  ask  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  take  up 
each  one  of  these  four  programs  and  ex- 
plain them,  construction  assistance,  the 
student  loan  program,  scholarship 
grants,  and  these  basic  and  special  im- 
provement grants  which  I  have  briefly 
summarized  to  you. 

CONSTBUCTlnN    ASSISTANCE 

Madam  Chaiimm.  the  original 
Health  Professions  Assistance  Act  of 
1963  has  worked  extremely  well  to  date. 
Many  medical  and  dental  schools  have 
submitted  applications  for  construction 
assistance,  which  will,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  construction,  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  training  of  additional  stu- 
dents. Relying  on  these  increased  facili- 
ties which  will  be  provided  with  as- 
sistance under  the  original  legislation, 
many  schools  liave  increased  their  en- 
rollment. For  example,  in  19G2  the  total 
first  year  enrollment  in  medical  schools 
was  9.200;  in  September  of  this  year  it  is 
estimated  that  this  enrollment  will  total 
9.925.  Similarly,  dental  schools  have 
goiie  from  3.680  in  1962  to  an  estimated 
3.850  this  September. 

Applications  have  been  approved  and 
funded  for  .six  new  medicr.l  schools  and 
one  new  dental  school.  It  is  anticipated 
that  additional  medical  and  dental 
schools  will  be  created  imder  the  program 
we  are  presenting  to  you  today. 

It  has  been  estimated  to  us  that,  by 
1975,  we  will  need  to  have  a  minimum  of 
12,700  students  admitted  to  the  first  year 
class  in  medical  .schools  throughout  the 
United  States  in  order  to  produce 
graduating  classes  numbering  11,500.  If 
we  can  obtain  this  enrollment  increase, 
then  it  will  be  possible,  according  to  the 
best  estimates  furnished  to  us  for  the 
physician /patient  ratio  in  the  United 
States  to  remain  at  the  current  le\el  of 
149  doctors  for  every  100.000  Americans. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  will 
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be  enough  since  trends  In  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  recent  years  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  increased  specialization  by 
doctors,  with  a  declining  pioportion  of 
general  physicians.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  we  must  be  alert  to 
establishment  or  continuation  of  pro- 
grams under  which  general  practitioners 
may  piactice  medicine  more  efficiently 
and  effectively. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
a:id  Welfare  made  projections  for  the 
committee  of  the  additional  first-year 
places  which  will  be  created  under  the 
constraction  assistance  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  This  Information  is 
set  out  in  a  table  at  the  bottom  of  page 
4  of  our  committee  report,  and  if  these 
projections  work  out  in  accordance  with 
the  estimates  we  should,  within  a  few 
years,  upon  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion provided  for  in  this  bill,  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  first-year  students 
in  medical  schools  to  almost  12.000  and 
to  dental  .schools  to  a  little  over  5.000. 

The  legislation  also  provides  assistance 
in  the  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  schools  of  osteopathy,  schools  of  pub- 
lic health,  schools  of  optometiT.  schools 
of  podiati-y.  and  schools  of  pharmacy. 

The  committee  was  furnished  infor- 
mation during  the  hearings  both  in  this 
Congress  and  in  the  two  preceding  Con- 
gresses indicating  the  need  for  increased 
persormel  in  the.se  fields.  Puiida- 
mentally.  the  problem  which  we  face  in 
these  areas  arises  out  of  the  fact  that 
our  poiiuiation  is  expanding  so  rapidly 
that  the  facilities  to  train  persons  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  our  expanding 
population  are  not  able  to  expand  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  the  needs  except  through 
the  establishment  of  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  these  schools. 

STTDENT  LOAN  PBOGRAM 

The  original  Health  Profe.'isions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1963  estab- 
lished a  program  under  which  student 
loan  funds  may  be  established  at 
.schools  of  medicine,  dentlsti-y.  and 
osteopathy.  Loaits  may  be  made  to 
students  in  these  three  disciplines  up  to 
S2,000  a  year,  witli  provision  for  a  delay 
in  repayment  of  the  loans  for  3  years 
following  completion  of  his  education. 
By  latei-  legislation,  this  program  was 
extended  also  to  students  of  oplometiy. 

Of  the  152  schools  which  are  eligible, 
147  have  established  student  loan  funds. 

Under  the  bill,  the  maximum  amount 
of  a  loan  which  may  be  made  to  a  student 
h,-.s  been  increased  to  S2.600,  the  same 
B mount  authorized  under  the  National 
Defense  Educatiin  Act.  The  estimates 
furnished  the  committee  Indicate  that 
approximately  $25  million  a  year  in  ap- 
propriations beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1967  will  be  needed  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  at  these  schoo's.  and 
the  bill  authorizes  appropriations  in  this 
amount.  The  committee  has  also  au- 
thorized the  extension  of  the  student  loan 
program  to  schools  of  podiatry  and 
.schools  of  pharmacy,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  deter- 
mines that  the  needs  in  this  area  require 
the  extension  of  this  program  to  these 
schools. 


SCHOLARSHIP   GRANTS 

Our  committee  has  also  authorized  a 
program  of  grants  to  the  schools  in 
amounts  ultimately  amounting  to  S2.000 
times  one- tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
students  In  the  schools,  which  may  be 
used  by  the  schools  to  make  scholarehip 
grants  to  needy  students  in  amounts  up 
to  $2,500  a  year. 

Under  present  programs,  the  bright 
college  graduate  w'ho  wants  to  go  on  to 
medical  school  Is  faced  with  a  difficult 
dilemma  unless  he  comes  from  wealthy 
parents.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the 
graduate  schools  in  the  life  sciences  re- 
ceived nonfundable  grants  in  1962-63 
and  the  average  grant  was  $2,700.  In 
contrast,  less  than  one-third  of  the  med- 
ical students  received  nonfuiidable 
grants  of  any  kind  and  the  average  which 
they  received  was  S760.  Only  15  per- 
cent of  the  dental  students  received 
scholarships  which  average  $425.  Sim- 
ilaily.  there  are  relatively  few  scholar- 
ships available  to  students  at  schools  of 
optometrj'  and  they  are  in  relatively 
small  amounts  averaging  out  to  about 
$350  a  year  to  the  students  who  receive 
the  scholarships.  , 

This  means  then  that' a  student  from 
a  poor  family  faces  a  difficult  problem  if 
he  wants  to  become  a  doctor  or  a  dentist. 
He  stands  a  good  chance  of  getting 
scholarship  aid  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
meet  almost  all  of  his  needs  If  he  chooses 
to  study  for  a  Ph.  D  ,  but  if  he  decides  to 
go  into  the  study  of  medicine  his  pros- 
pects of  receiving  scholarship  aid  are 
quite  low  and  the  assistance  he  will  re- 
ceive will  be  inadequate  to  meet  his  needs. 

Establi.shing  a  s?ho'arship  program 
would,  in  our  opinion,  increase  the  qual- 
ity of  students  at  .schools  of  medicine  by 
increasing  the  number  of  students  who 
will  be  able  to  afford  to  attend  these 
schools.  The  program  should  increase 
the  number  of  applicanis  to  medical 
schools  and  enable  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  optome- 
try to  compete  for  brighter  students  more 
adequately  with  other  disciplines. 

What  we  arc  doing  for  these  students 
'>vho  are  studying  at  the  graduate  level 
is  providing  for  them  the  same  level  of 
Federal  support  available  to  them  it  they 
pursue  graduate  work  in  other  areas. 

BA5IC     MiD    SPECI'.L    IKl^aoVEMENT    CR.-.NTS 

Madam  Chaii-man.  the  program  of 
basic  and  special  improvement  grants 
which  our  committee  has  approved 
for  this  legislation  Is  a  new  program, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  badly  needed 
and  one  that  I  support  very  strongly. 
In  recent  years,  costs  have  been 
rising  in  every  area,  and  the  costs 
faced  by  medical  schools  for  teaching 
have  increased  drastically  For  example, 
in  1956-57,  medical  schools  spent  a  total 
of  approximately  $240  million;  whereas 
in  the  1962-63  school  year  these  expendi- 
tures had  increased  to  over  $300  million. 
The  Federal  Government  is.  of  course, 
.supporting  large  amounts  of  research  at 
medical  institutions.  These  amounts  in- 
creased from  1956-57  to  1962-63  from 
about  S90  million  to  almost  $350  million. 
During  this  same  period  the  regular  op- 
crating  costs  of  the  schools,  where  little 
if   any  Federal   assistance   is  provided. 


have  increased  from  $146  to  S256  million 
Students  are  paying  increasingly  burden- 
some amounts  of  tuition  and  fees,  from 
$719  average  in  1956-57  to  $1,025  average 
m  1962-63.  Notwithstanding  these  in- 
creases in  tuition  and  fees,  tuition  and 
fee  income  now  comprises  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  total  operating  budget, 
dropped  duriiig  the  period  discussed 
above  from  14.3  to  12.6  percent. 

The  average  cost  of  instruction  of  stu- 
dents increased  from  $5,026  average  per 
year  in  1956-57  to  $8,000  average  in 
1962-63.  Slate  appropriations  have  in- 
creased in  amoiuit  but  decreased  as  a 
percentage  of  total  operating  costs  from 
$49  million  in  1956-57 — 33.5  percent  of 
total — to  $69.5  million  in  1962-63— or  27 
percent  of  total.  The  same  is  true  of  en- 
dowment income  which  has  increased 
from  $13.7  million — 10  percent  of  total — 
to  $20.7  million — 7.8  percent  of  total. 

These  patterns  apply  equally  to  schools 
of  dentistiT,  osteopathy,  and  optometry. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  commit- 
tee was  convinced  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted  during  the  hearings  that 
the  medical  schools  in  the  United  States 
need  additional  financial  assistance  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  serve  their  teach- 
ing functions.  Our  committee  has, 
therefore,  provided  a  system  of  grants  to 
the  schools  which  are  to  be  used  to  aid 
the  schools  to  contribute  toward  the 
maintenance  of  their  accreditation  or  to 
provide  for  their  accreditation  or  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
specialized  functions  which  the  schools 
serves,  such  as  teaching  or  research,  or  to 
provide  for  these  specialized  functions. 

Basic  improvement  grants  are  to  be 
paid  to  schools  in  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula set  out  under  the  bill  under  which 
the  first  year  the  school  will  receive 
$12,500  plus  $250  for  each  full-time  stu- 
dent enrolled  therein;  for  the  second  and 
subsequent  years  of  the  program  the 
school  will  receive  $25,000  plus  $500  for 
each  student.  These  grants  would  be 
made  to  the  school,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  is  wealthy  or  poor.  It  is  in- 
tended that  in  the  ca.se  of  the  wealthy 
schools,  these  grants  would  be  used  to  aid 
them  in  strengthening,  enrichinfe,  and 
improving  their  programs./  These 
.schools  would  use  these  grants  for  such 
things  as  achieving  balance  in  their  cur- 
riculum areas  and  for  experimenting  in 
innovations  in  professional  health  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  case  of  the  less  well-to-do 
schools,  these  grants  are  critically 
needed.  In  a  report  of  a  council  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  was 
stated  that  the  weaker  schools  lack  the 
number  of  faculty  members  they  need. 
It  was  stated  that  these  schools  are  han- 
dicapped by  their  basic  financial  insta- 
bility. The  report  expresses  concern 
about  the  quaUty  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams, and  states  that  almost  all  of  the 
10  schools  with  the  lowest  expenditures 
during  1960-61  have  been  warned  of  pos- 
sible withdrawal  of  their  accreditation 

In  the  field  of  dental  schools  already  3 
schools  have  been  placed  on  provisional 
accreditation  and  others  are  In  serious 
jeopardy  The  schools  of  osteopathy 
have  the  same  basic  problems,  as  do  the 
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schools  of  optometry.  These  grants  will 
aid  all  schools  in  improving  the  quality 
of  their  teaching  programs  and  thereby 
impro'/e  the  quality  of  the  training  of 
their  graduates. 

The  special  improwment  grants  will 
seri'e  a  similar  purpose,  except  that  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  go  primarily  to 
the  schools  with  the  greatest  need  Spe- 
cial improvement  grants  may  be  made 
up  to  SIOO.OOO  per  school  for  the  current 
fiscal  year;  S200.000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year:  $300,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year; 
and  3400.000  for  the  final  fiscal  year 
The  committee  has  provided  that  these 
grants  may  be  made  only  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Advisory 
CouncI!  on  Medical,  Dental,  and  Opto- 
metric  Education  established  by  the  bill. 
In  addition,  the  applicant  school  must 
have  met  the  requirements  for  obtaining 
a  basic  improvement  grant. 

Our  ccmmittee  added  two  requirements 
which  must  be  met  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cations for  basic  improvement  grants, 
and  these  requirements,  of  course,  also 
apply  to  the  special  improvement  grants, 
since  obtaining  a  basic  improvement 
grant  is  a  prei-?tiuislte  to  obtaining  a 
special  improvement  giant. 

One  of  these  requirements  is  a  "main- 
tenance of  effort"  provision,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  application  must  be  sup- 
ported by  assurances  that  the  applicant 
will  expend  fimds  from  non-Federal 
sources  which  are  at  least  as  great  as  the 
average  amount  spent  by  the  applicant 
during  the  3  preceding  years.  The 
other  requirement  added  by  the  com- 
mittee is  that  the  school  must  provide  for 
an  increase  in  its  first  year  enrollment 
of  full-time  students  during  the  period 
for  which  the  grant  is  made  by  at  least 
2i...-percent  of  the  schools'  highest  first 
year  enrollment  during  the  period  July  1. 
1960  through  July  1,  1965.  or  by  five  stu- 
dents, whichever  is  greater 

This  requirement  is  in  addition  to  the 
requirement  contained  in  section  721 
C'i2i  which  requires  that  construction 
giants  may  only  be  made  if  the  school 
will  increase  its  first  year  enrollment  by 
5,percent  or  bv  five  students,  whichever  is 
greater.  The  way  this  would  work  is  as 
follows:  If  a  school  applied  for  a  con- 
struction grant,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  it  hhd  to  .'how  an  enrollment  increase 
of  6  students,  but  actually  showed  an  in- 
crease of  11,  this  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  both  the  construction  grant  pro- 
vision and  the  basic  and  special  improve- 
ment grant  provl<;ion.  In  other  words, 
students  counted  for  purposes  of  the  con- 
struction grant  program  which  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements  of  the  law  may 
also  be  counted  against  the  requirements 
in  the  basic  and  special  improvement 
grants  section. 

Now,  Madam  Chairman,  there  are 
some  schools  that  are  fearful  of  this 
amendment  that  the  committee  adopted. 
I  fee!  this  is  a  good  amendment  and  I 
supported  it  when  it  was  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SprinoerI.  the  ranicing  minority  mem- 
ber 

The  amendment  would  require  each  of 
the  schools  that  participates  in  this  pro- 
gi-am  and  which  derives  benefits  from  it 
to  increase  to  some  extent  the  doctor  out- 


put. We  did  not  go  into  great  numbers 
and  percentages.  We  said  2.5  percent 
each  year  of  additional  students  to  the 
class,  or  a  minimum  of  five.  We  feel  that 
certainly  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  a  program — and 
our  stated  objective  is  to  increase  man- 
power as  I  explained  a  moment  ago— cer- 
tainly they  can  go  just  this  small  step  In 
providing  additional  manpower. 

It  is  just  that  simple.  There  are  some 
institutions,  including  my  own  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  that  have  expressed 
themselves  as  fearing  this  is  going  to  put 
a  strain  on  them  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. 1  said  to  one  of  them  a  few  days 
ago  who  expressed  great  concern,  if  we 
are  not  able  to  accomplish  the  objective 
here  why  get  into  the  program  at  all? 
If  we  are  not  going  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  increased  population,  we  have  not 
accompli.shed  what  we  started  out  to  do. 
All  we  are  asking  is  that  these  very  fine 
medical  Institutions  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  country  that  we  are  going 
to  help  assist  us  In  meeting  certain  ob- 
jectives. 

There  are  one  or  two  institutions — I 
will  not  call  their  names — that  have  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  this  may  cause 
them  to  lose  accreditation.  I  think  that 
can  be  taken  care  of.  Certainly  we  will 
as  it  goes  on  if  this  fear  does  appear 
warranted. 

I  think  this  Is  not  too  much  to  ask. 
Certainly  we  are  expecting  that  there 
will  t>e  cooperation,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  put  a  strain  on  them,  and  we  will  not. 
If  we  find  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  it  we 
will  do  so. 

The  other  question  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion was  the  question  that  was  mentioned 
earlier  during  the  discussion  of  the  rule. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado,  of  course, 
has  some  concern,  as  others  have,  on  this 
Rogers  of  Florida  amendment  to  this  bill 
affecting  the  nursing  program.  We  have 
no  intention  of  adversely  affecting  the 
standards  and  the  criteria  of  nursing  in- 
stitutions. There  was  some  question 
about  the  utilization,  as  there  should  be. 
of  junior  colleges  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  for  that  purpose  that  the  Rogers  of 
Florida  amendment  was  adopted.  Since 
the  bill  has  been  reported  and  since  a 
rule  has  been  granted  some  controversy 
has  developed  over  this  matter.  We  have 
had  a  general  understandin?  that  there 
will  be  a  record  made  during  t^it  course 
of  the  debate  expressing  the  interest  and 
concern  of  Members,  but.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  amendment  to  delete  the 
amendment  will  not  be  offered,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  matter  will  go  on 
through,  and  will  be  considered  in  the 
other  body  with  a  view  of  working  it  out 
in  conference  in  a  way  we  can  get  the 
greatest  benefit  out  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. I  compliment  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  arriving  at  this  agreement, 
and  we  expect  to  cooperate  with  them 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?    '' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  when  the  record  is  made  it  will  be 
established   it   is  not   the   Intention   of 


this  bill  or  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  bring 
about  a  lowering  in  standards  In  con- 
nection with  nurses'  training  that  is  set 
forth  in  this  bill,  and  particularly  Inas- 
much as  there  are  additional  provLsions 
whereby  the  program  pro\'ides  for  an 
educational  institution  which  has  been 
approved  or  accredited  by  either  an  ac- 
credited agency  or  a  State-approved 
agency  shall  not 'be  so  expanded  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  most  any  group  to 
step  up  and  saj-.  "we  have  been  ac- 
credited by  thus  and  so",  that  is  recog- 
nized by  State  superintendents,  and  then 
you  make  sure  that  whatever  languace 
may  be  finally  determined  upon  the 
standards  are  not  lowered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  given  assurance 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  lowering  the 
standards  at  all.  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and 
the  American  Nuises  Association.  They 
have  served  their  puipose  very  well  in 
this  countrj-.  There  are  other  regional 
associations  that  they  use  in  conuectioii 
with  the  higher  education  program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  want  to 
ihank  and  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  HARRIS  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Madam  Chairman,  this  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  our  committee  unanimou.s- 
ly  It  is  a  good  bill  and  one  which  will 
eo  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  dem- 
onstrated needs  in  this  area.  We  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  House  for  approval, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  recognizing  the 
need  for  new  and  better  schools  in  which 
to  train  medical  professionals,  this  Con- 
gress 2  years  ago  passed  H.R,  12.  We 
provided  S105  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  schools  of  medicine.  S35  mil- 
lion for  new  schools  of  dentistry  and  S35 
million  for  the  renovation  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  facilities.  This  program 
is  paying  off.  There  are  12  new  schools 
of  various  kinds  in  the  medical  field  now 
underway  because  of  the  prousions  of 
H.R.  12.  Testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee revealed  that  many  more  new  schools 
and  many  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  facilities  have  already  been  presented 
for  approval  and  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  many  others  will  come  for- 
ward. This  is  good  news,  but  like  much 
good  news  it  indicates  the  necessity  of 
more  funds.  Based  upon  all  the  facts 
that  we  could  acquire  the  committee  rec- 
ommends making  available  additional 
money  over  the  next  3-year  period.  In 
our  caution  with  a  new  program  the 
original  legislation  specified  the  fund.s 
for  each  kind  of  activity  as  noted  above 
This  restriction  seems  to  be  unwarranted 
We  need  facilities  of  many  different 
kinds  and  it  really  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  come  into  being  by  reason 
of  new  construction  or  by  rea.son  of  up- 
grading present  facilities.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  needs  for  various  kinds  of 
training  centers  have  relatively  equal 
priorities  and  the  earmarking  of  funds 
for  dental  schools,  for  example,  does  not 
really  make  as  much  sense  as  it  appeared 
to  when  the  original  legislation  was 
under  consideration.  Since  H  R.  12  was 
considered  here,  it  has  been  decided  by 
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this  body  that  optometry  as  a  profession 
needs  and  deserves  the  same  support  as 
the  medical  skills  originally  included. 
For  this  reason,  optometrists  and  optom- 
etry have  been  included  in  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  3141  across  the  board. 

Since  that  time  2  years  ago  when  H.R. 
12  was  so  carefully  considered  by  this 
House,  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider 
and  approve  other  far-reaching  measures 
dealing  with  the  health  professions  and 
health  facilities  The  vital  problems  of 
the  nursing  profession  weie  faced  up  to 
and  assistance  in  the  form  of  construc- 
tion grants  and  student  loans  were  pro- 
vided. Mental  hea!th  and  mental  re- 
tardation were  tackled  for  the  first  time, 
with  a  new  approach  and  a  sound  phi- 
losophy. All  of  these  programs  have  de- 
.ser^'ed  and  received  the  support  of  this 
House.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
broad  field  of  health  care  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  The  more  we  have  considered 
the  broad  problems  and  possible  solu- 
tions the  more  definite  it  has  appeared 
that  the  key  to  every  medical  and  health 
problem  facing  us  today -will  hinge  on 
the  creation  and  the  assurance  of  ade- 
quate manpower  in  those  professions  in 
[lie  medical  and  allied  fields.  In  order 
to  train  such  manpower  we  must  have 
flrst-class  accommodations,  such  as 
school  buildings  and  equipment.  This 
biU  would  provide  ftiem.  Once  the  places 
exist  in  which  training  can  occur  a  new 
set  of  problems  and  considerations  follow 
on. 

The  com.oetition  among  the  various 
academic  fields  for  highly  qualified  per- 
sonnel presently  works  against  such 
institutions  as  medical  and  dental 
schools.  Various  fields  of  re.search  at- 
tract the  people  best  suited  t6  educate 
our  doctors.  Medical  schools  do  need 
additional  funds  if  they  are  to  provide 
the  kind  of  medical  education  which  the 
rapidly  advancing  profession  must  re- 
quire. High  quality  instruction  and  ade- 
quate curriculum  are  not  things  merely 
to  be  desired  but  to  be  obtained  with 
certainty. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  State  gov- 
ernment could  provide  a  medical  school 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  its  particular 
population.  Those  days  are  gone. 
Medical  schools,  particularly  the  bigger 
and  the  better  ones,  train  doctors  to 
serve  areas  far  removed  from  the  bound- 
aries of  a  particular  State.  To  meet 
this  situation  H.R.  3141  provides  for 
.?rants  to  all  medical  schools  which  after 
the  first  year  would  provide  S25.000  plus 
S500  per  student  enrolled.  This  should 
make  it  possible  for  school':  to  compete 
on  more  even  terms  for  faculty  members. 
If  such  assistance  is  to  be  granted  with 
Federal  funds  it  is  my  conviction  that 
there  should  be  some  assurance  that  we 
will  end  up  with  more  doctors.  By  this 
I  mean  that  we  should  make  certain 
that  upon  spending  these  millions  of 
dollars  to  support  the  operations  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  we  will  train  more  peo- 
ple than  would  have  been  trained  if  this 
specific  assistance  had  not  been  given. 
For  this  reason  I  suggested  and  the  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  which  re- 
quires that  any  school  applying  for 
grants  under  this  section  must  agree  to 
increase  its  enrollment  by  2'2  percent  or 
3  students,  whichever  is  greater.     This 


increase  in  enrollment  must  continue  for 
a  period  of  years.  You  may  recall  that 
I  suggested  a  similar  provision  in  the 
construction  authority  of  H.R.  12.  The 
schools  which  have  made  application  un- 
der the  statute  have  found  it  possible 
to  give  such  a  guarantee.  By  adding 
this  amendment  to  the  grants  .section 
we  can  be  sure  of  even  furtlier  additions 
to  enrollment  over  the  years.  If  Fed- 
eral support  to  medical  school  operation 
will  definitely  increase  the  number  of 
people  being  educated  and  the  resulting 
number  of  doctors  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals, such  assistance  is  well  Justi- 
fied. My  amendment  has  resulted  in  63 
new  projects  and  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce 2.279  new  enrollees.  I  am  hoping 
this  legislation  will  produce  approxi- 
mately another  2.000  new  enrollees. 

^n  addition  to  these  general  support 
grants  we  have  provided  for  a  series  of 
special  grants  to  assist  schools  finding  it 
dilBcult  to  maintain  accreditation.  We 
need  more  schools  but  we  must  also  be 
sure  that  existing  schools  are  first  rate. 
Any  other  kind  of  medical  education  is 
u-eeless.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
schools  will  have  access  to  more  support 
than  others.  In  aU  likelihood  the  areas 
with  the  weaker  schools  will  also  be  areas 
in  greatest  need  of  additional  doctors. 
It  is  necessary  in  providing  for  any  grant 
of  this  type  to  leave  considerable  room 
for  the  exercise  of  Judgment  by  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
act.  We  have  laid  down  the  general 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  these  special 
funds  and  fully  expect  that  they  will  be 
used  to  bolster  the  weaker  Institutions 

Based  upon  experience  to  date  and  the 
projects  supplied  by  those  most  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  we  should  be  able  to 
conclude  safely  that  institutions  for  the 
training  of  medical  persormel  will  grow 
in  number  and  In  strength.  There  Is  an- 
other major  requirement  to  the  produc- 
tion of  doctors,  dentists,  and  the  other 
professionals  mentioned  in  the  bill .  That 
requirement  is  a  student  body  capable  of 
and  motivated  to  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study.  We  presently  make 
available  loans  up  to  S2.000  in  1  year. 
This  cannot  take  care  of  all  of  the  ex- 
penses at  a  medical  school.  The  average 
cost  per  year  is  about  $3,500  and  at  many 
schools  it  might  be  considerably  more. 
Many  students,  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  medical  school,  have  borrowed 
large  sums  of  money.  They  must  have 
this  undergraduate  training  and  they 
must  prove  themselves  to  be  worth  the 
time  and  the  efforts  of  the  graduate 
school.  The  student  of  limited  means 
appljlng  for  admittance  to  medical 
school,  after  struggling  to  obtain  his 
college  education,  faces  formidable  ex- 
pense. Although  he  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  full  $2,500  per  year — the  amount 
provided  in  this  bill — he  will  still  be 
short.  There  must  come  a  time  when 
the  student  surveys  his  obligations  and 
decides  that  he  has  had  enough.  Even 
the  challenge  and  the  possible  rewards  of 
the  medical  profession  will  cease  to  give 
him  the  necessary  Incentive.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  true  when  we  consider  other 
possible  fields  of  endeavor  Into  which  he 
might  channel  his  ambition.  There  are 
grants,  traineeships.  and  fellowships 
open  to  graduate  students.     They  also 


offer  a  challenge  and  rewarding  careers. 
If  he  \\ishes  to  pursue  that  line  of  en- 
deavor known  as  the  Ufe  sciences,  and 
become  expert  in  one  of  the  many  fields 
of  research  he  can  do  so  at  very  little  ex- 
pense to  himself.  Obviously  this  is  mak- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  many 
well-qualified  students  on  the  track  to- 
ward a  medical  deeree. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  grant  free  medical  education  to 
all  comers.  I  do  beUeve  that  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  assistance  in 
the  form  of  grants,  whether  they  be 
called  fellowships  or  scholarships,  are 
justified.  This  bill  would  provide  a  fund 
for  each  medical  school  from  which  it 
could  give  scholarship  support  to  a  few 
students  up  to  S2.500  per  .student  in  any 
given  year.  I  think  that  we  mu.st  rely 
upon  the  integrity  of  those  who  operate 
our  medical  schools  to  maintain  their 
standards  and  to  use  scholarship  funds 
for  that  purpose.  Certainly  the  amounts 
anticipated  in  this  biU'^will  not  cau.se  an 
overw-helming  rush  of  applicants  to 
medical  schools.  It  will  still  require  ded- 
ication, determination,  and  perser\'er- 
ence.  as  well  as  outstanding  intelligence 
to  become  a  doctor. 

Earlier  we  talked  about  manpower. 
This  bill  is  meant  to  increase  it.  We 
need  more  health  professionals  in  many 
different  areas.  Certainly  we  need  more 
general  practitioners.  The  answer  does 
not  lie  in  dissuading  qualified  persons 
from  specializing.  N?ither  of  these 
groups  should  stand  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing. Each  element  of  medical  manpower 
is  dependent  upon  the  other  and  at  the 
same  time  supports  the  others.  It  almost 
becomes  the  chicken  and  egg  dilemma. 
This  bill  should  provide  encouragement 
in  each  of  these  directions  and  should 
add  greatly  to  the  prospects  for  first- 
rate  medical  care  for  every  citizen. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  H.R.  3141 
and  recommend  that  the  House  pass  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Madam  Chairman.  I 
j-leld  mv,self  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Madam  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  requirement  in  the  bill  that 
will  insist  on  the  expansion  of  the  en- 
rollees is  the  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered. I  believe,  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  want  to  point  out  that  certainly 
this  is  a  very  constructive  approach  and 
a  much  needed  amendment  to  this  bill. 
I  might  point  out  further  that  in  our 
hearings  in  our  committee  it  was  ob\-ious 
that  the  need  for  doctors,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  is  a  cr>1ng  need  and  one 
which  we  must  ti-v-  to  meet 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  for  reaching  the  objective 
he  sought  by  his  amendment  I  believe 
It  is  a  very  worthwhile  contribution  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Madam  Chairman. 
I  want  to  thank  the  distingiushed  gen- 
tleman for  his  words  and  say  even 
though  it  was  my  amendment.  I  believe 
it  was  unanimously  accepted  in  1963  and 
again  this  year  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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Now.  a  lot  of  you  are  wondering  here. 
This  is  a  lot  of  money  Over  this  period 
of  years  from  1963  and  throush  the  pe- 
riod we  authorize  here  it  will  run  up- 
wards of  S800  million  to  SI  billion  before 
we  get  through  with  this  program,  if  we 
do  not  do  any  more  to  it.  Can  we  expect 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  doctors  per  1.000?  I  wl.sh  I  could 
assuie  you  that  it  is  true,  but  the  best 
estimate  we  can  get,  even  with  the  in- 
crease we  are  expecting  to  get.  even  from 
the  results  of  H  R.  12  in  1963  and  H,R. 
3141  in  1965.  the  best  we  can  hope  to  do 
Ls  stay  approximately  even  on  this  score. 
That  means  approximately  the  same 
number  of  doctors  per  1.000  population 
in  this  cguntry  that  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time'  U  what  we  will  have  by  1972, 
I  believe  for  this  reason  this  program 
was  urgently  needed  in  1963  and  I  sup- 
ported it  then  •  For  the  same  reason  I 
nm  supporting  it  in  1965. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  get  any  more 
.students  under  a  grant  program  than 
under  a  scholarship  program  or,  to  put 
it  another  way.  would  not  a  loan  pro- 
gram do  the  job  If  you  could  not  get 
enough  students  to  fill  all  of  the  facili- 
ties you  are  going  to  have  for  training 
these  people? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  was  a  point 
we  went  into  in  some  detail.  There  was 
some  conflicting  testimony  on  this.  May 
I  say  that  taking  into  consldei'ation  all 
of  these  factors,  theie  will  probably  be 
enough  applicants  to  fill  all  the  positions 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  did  this 
at  all.  but  we  were  made  very  aware  of 
the  fact  that  thci'e  were  a  great  many 
highly  qualified  students  without  funds 
who  want  to  become  doctors. 

As  to  the  second  point,  as  to  grants. 
I  believe  In  the  Education  Act  that  they 
called  them  outright  grants.  In  this  bUl 
■ve  call  them  scholarships.  I  suppose 
we  could  have  used  the  word  "grant"  but 
we  did  not 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  What  is  the 
difference? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference. The  effect  of  the  scholarship 
and  the  grant  are  ideniicar  On  the 
loans  we  did  feel  there  were  many — and 
the  American  Medical  Association  testi- 
fied to  this  2  years  ago — there  were  many 
students  in  schools  who  ought  to  be  giv- 
ing more  time  to  It  rather  than  working 
it  some  other  job.  In  other  words,  they 
ought  to  be  working  at  this.  It  was  the 
feeling  that  many  of  those  students  did 
not  want  to  get  a  scholarship,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  get  a  loan  and  they  were 
perfectly  wiHing  to  qualify  for  a  loan 
and  to  pay  it  back- 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Was  any 
consideration  given  to  any  obligation  on 
the  part  of  a  graduate  going  into  these 
rural  areas,  as  was  stated,  where  the 
:.eed  was  great? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  we 
did.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
i  Mr.  Williams]— and  I  wish  he  were  here 
to  discuss  it  with  you — and  I  did  a  lot 


of  work  in  trying  to  work  out  some  kind 
of  mandatory  an-angement  whereby  we 
could  get  these  doctors  in  rural  areas. 

In  wreotllng  with  this  task  we  found 
that  it  was  an  almost  imix>ssible  situa- 
tion. We  did  find,  for  in.stance.  that  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  and  one  or  two 
others  they  were  successful  in  inducing 
them  to  come  in  under  a  State  plan. 
We  did  not  feel  that  we  could  make  a 
workable  national  plan,  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  know  the  truth  about  it  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  did  not  do  it.  We 
did  not  think  it  would  be  workable. 

I  come  from  a  rural  area  where  there 
is  a  shortage  of  doctors  and  1  wanted  to 
come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  plan,  but 
we  just  could  not  get  a  workable  plan 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  On  the  point  Just  men- 
tioned. It  will  be  lemembered  also  that 
a  bill  was  reported  from  the  committee  to 
provide  this  incentive  that  we  di.s1;«^ed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  becausetof 
the  opposition  to  it  the  House  did  nVt 
approve  the  bill.  It  was  defeated  by  a 
very  small  vote. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  escaped  my 
attention,  but  since  the  chairman  has  re- 
called It.  I  know  that  he  Is  stating  the 
faci. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  any  consideration  been  given 
to  the  anticipated  income  of  doctoi4  as 
compaied  with  graduates  from  other 
schools,  other  professions?  The  pay  of 
a  doctor,  when  he  gets  out  into  practice, 
is  greater  than  the  average,  and  would 
he  not  1)6  In  a  belter  position  to  repay 
a  loan  than  would  many  other  people? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man probably  has  a  point  there.  This 
was  a  matter  of  discretion.  We  did 
feel  that  the  number  of  years  it  takes 
to  produce  a  doctor,  a  good  one,  was 
greater  than  to  produce  a  graduate  of 
another  profession  with  a  doctors  de- 
gree. I  think  that  is  true.  Customarily, 
when  a  doctor  graduates  and  goes 
through  his  internship  and  Into  speciali- 
zation, it  is  a  matter  of  10  to  12  .vears. 
Another  man  may  get  a  doctor's  degree 
in  7  .vears 

Mr.  JONES  of  M'.ssouri.  It  has  been 
mv  obsei-vation  that  the  average  doctor, 
after  he  gets  out  of  school,  in  a  very 
short  time  has  an  income  of  up  to  and 
mjre  than  520,000  a  year.  Ceitalnly  he 
.should  feel  some  obligation  to  pay  back 
the  money  he  has  borrowed.  I.  for  one. 
am  not  going  to  vote  to  provide  any 
grants  when  loans  -.vould  accomplish  the 
same  objective 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  recognize  the  value 
of  what  the  gentleman  has  sa.d.  From 
the  evidence  before  our  committee  we 
had  the  feeUng.  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  were  many  students  who  were 
.smait  but  simply  had  no  funds  and 
probably  would  never  become  doctors 
without  this  kind  of  assistance. 

As  to  the  loan  situation,  that  is  a 
little  dfferent  Generally  the  man  has 
some  money  and  he  adds  that  loan  in 
order  to  supplement  his  money.  This  is 
what  Dr.  Carter  of  our  committee  men- 
tioned In  the  discussion  of  this  bill.    He 


is  an  M.D.  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He. 
hlm.'ielf.  had  no  scholarship,  but  he  dici 
have  s,r>mc  money  and  did  get  some  loan  - 
and  he  did  repay  them.  The  scholm- 
ship  was  for  an  entirely  difTeieJit  pur- 
pose, to  help  those  who  had  absolutely 
no  money.  There  tiie  only  soliitD'i  wa> 
this. 

Mr.  HAIL  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  simply  seek  a  point 
of  clarification  and  perhaps  a  reference. 
I  have  read  the  hearings  and  the  report 
and  I  am  concerned  about  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  who  Is  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  because  I  know  he  takes  full  seri- 
ously the  public  care  of  people  in  a  qual- 
ity fashion  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
reference  to  medical  schools  that  are  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  I  do  not  find  any 
reference  to  that  either  In  the  hearings 
or  in  the  report.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
my  information  is  that  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  we  have  no  substandard 
medical  schools  that  are  expanding. 

The  number,  as  the  gentleman  points 
out.  is  growing.  We  are  turning  out  more 
and  more  doctors.  I  Just  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  can  cite  the  record. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  want  the  gentleman  to  do  that 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  tell  you  thi.<^ 
in  numbers;  there  are  10  medical  school.s 
in  number,  and  3  dental  schools  are  on 
the  provisional  accreditation  list. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  acci'editation  by 
which  bodj'.  if  the  gentleman  knows? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  have  to  yield 
to  my  chairman  on  that,  but  I  assume 
it  was  the  American  Medical  Association 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  this  at  page  16  of  the  report.  It  i.s 
stated  there  as  follows: 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee  in- 
dicates that  a  small  number  of  medlc:tl 
schools  are  so  weak  and  poorly  financed  tha: 
It  is  doubtful  that  they  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide acceptable  education  without  more  In- 
stitutional support. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  would  the 
distinguished  chairman,  without  men- 
tioning the  names  of  tlie  institutions,  tell 
me  the  source  of  that  testimony?  That 
is  all  I  am  seeking. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  came  from  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Schools 
Itself  and  it  is  included  in  the  report. 

Also,  it  is  included  in  the  hearings  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  look  it  up  and  refer 
the  gentleman  to  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  say,  I  have  looked 
through  the  heailngs  and  I  am  familiar 
with  the  situation  and  the  competition, 
if  I  may  use  that  word,  between  the  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Schools,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Deans  of  Medical  Colleges,  the 
Hospital  A.ssociation  and  the  Council  on 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  A^sso- 
ciation  which  does  actually  accredit  these 
schools. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  perhaps  in 
the  spirit  of  the  chase  or  for  emphasis,  we 
can  well  believe  that  perhaps  none  ol  our 
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schools  are  in  those  throes  of  verging  on 
collapse  without  the  traditional  funds, 
albeit,  they  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  on  page  19  of  the  report  the 
,entleman  will  find  a  quote  from  the 
American  Council  on  Medical  Education 
and  thc-y  did  lefer  to  the  fact  that  there 
\;ere.  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Springer!  mentioned.  10  that  were  in 
dire  circumstances  and  possibly  12  that 
weie  in  need,  and  some  question  as  to 
whether  they  could  contmtfe  unless 
something  were  done. 

Mr.  QUIE  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ui.  SPRINGER,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
r.enlleman  if  liie  committee  considered 
the  implication  that  this  legislation 
iiiifiht  represent  a  precedent  with  refer- 
ence to  the  basic  improvement  grants 
^nd  the  special  improvement  grants,  be- 
cause I  understand  Wiis  is  the  first  time 
any  college  or  university  would  receive 
money  whicli  would  go  directly  for  cur- 
runt  opcraiing  expenses  such  as  salaries 
and  r,.dmlnisirative  expenses. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Insofar  as  I  know 
tills  is  the  lirst  instance. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  this  has  been  done? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     Yes 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  went  at  great  length 
into  this  tt  hen  the  Higher  Education  and 
Academic  Facilities  Act  was  up  for  con- 
sideration, and  there  was  some  discus- 
.■^ion  of  this  when  the  facihties  part  of 
the  medical  tfill  came  up  in  the  last  Con- 
gress: that  is  the  question  of  direct 
^- rants  to  private  and  cliurch-related  in- 
stitutions, because  we  do  have  a  con- 
stitutional question  involved. 

Did  the  constitutional  question  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  at  all,  since  I  note 
that  therf  are  13  of  the  84  schools  which 
are  church  related  and  11  of  the  47 
dental  schools  that  are  church  related? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  I  think 
we  appio,iched  this  on  this  premise.  I 
doubt  that  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion, 
b'lt  we  approached  it  on  the  premise  that 
i'l  the  medical  schools  thexare  not  going 
to  teach  religion,  1 

When  we  had  the  facHlhes  bill  up  In 
1963 — and  I  will  stand  corrected  by  my 
chairman  if  my  information  is  false — 
we  provided  in  that  legislation  that  there 
could  not  be  used  any  funds  of  any  kind 
to  even  build  any  'ouildingin  which  there 
rt  as  so  much  as  a  chapel, 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct,  or  the 
teaching  of  any  sectarian  course. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  did  try  to  eli- 
minate any  possibility  that  any  church- 
related  school  could  use  any  funds  for 
anything  other  than  the  purely  bricks 
and  mortar  building  of  a  medical  facility 

Under  this  legislation  we  feel  we  have 
it  in  the  position  where  none  of  this 
could  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  ex- 
cept teaching  and  that  kind  of  opera- 
tion. 

I  do  admit  that  there  will  have  to  be 
some  regulation  made  by  the  Secretary 
in  this  matter  to  assure  that  this  will  be 
true.  I 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  countiT  that  are  going  to  expand 
their  enrollment. 

After  we  have  set  this  precedent,  at 
least,  there  should  be  no  more  opposition 
to  providing  the  same  type  of  basic  and 
professional  improvement  grants  to  any 
college  or  university  for  Increasing  en- 
rollment? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  we  do  not 
approach  this  as  general  education.  The 
gentleman  may  assume  that.  We  ap- 
proach this  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  because  we  believe 
this  affects  a  vital  interest,  which  is  the 
health  of  the  counti-y.  We  do  approach 
this  simply  as  an  educational  matter. 
We  would  have  no  jui-isdiction  to  do  any- 
thing with  reference  to  anything  other 
than  what  I  am  talking  about,  the  health 
of  this  country.    That  is  oiu'  philosophy. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  as  far  as  you  liave 
been  able  to  establish,  the  need  for  doc- 
tors, on  that  principle,  at  least  this  com- 
mittee would  not  be  in  opposition  to  that 
same  type  of  assistance? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  want  to  re- 
serve that  until  I  knew  the  nature  of  the 
need,  and  the  extent  of  the  need  I  do 
not  take  this  as  basic  college  education 
or  as  graduate  education.  I  take  this  as 
something  which  has  been  defined  to  this 
committee  as  far  as  the  health  of  the 
country  is  concerned.  I  would  not  want 
to  go  be.vond  that  in  my  dialog  with  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  does  recog- 
nize this  is  precedent-setting  when  we 
will  pa.ss  this  legislation? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  We  believe  this  is  a 
precedent  based  on  the  health  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  H.^RR1S.  Madam  Chaii-man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact  that  Instead  ol  catching  up 
we  are  actually  losing  ground  in  provid- 
ing adequate  manpower  so  far  as  doctors 
and  other  medical  personnel  are  con- 
cerned, to  meet  the  needs  of  the  futiu'e, 
and  with  the  expanding  population  and 
with  the  greater  demands  that  are  be- 
ing thrown  on  the  professional  people  in 
this  field?  We  have  simply  got  to  do 
something  on  a  long-term  basis  if  we 
meet  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  was  in  essence 
what  I  am  tr>ing  to  say. 

Mr.  QUIE,  Just  one  more  comment: 
It  is  just  that.  A  number  of  other  pro- 
fessions have  made  the  same  kind  of 
claim  to  us.  You  will  recall  the  need  for 
engineers,  technicians,  and  a  number  of 
others.  Then  the  hirnianities  came  in. 
We  are  caught  now  in  a  war  with  an- 
other nation,  in  labor  management  dif- 
ficulties, the  poverty  matter,  and  the 
other  struggles.  I  recognize  we  do  have 
health  needs,  but  1  recognize  the  other 
areas  feel  just  as  much  a  need.  I  want  to 
point  this  out  today  so  that  we  may 
know  we  are  setting  a  precedent  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  May  I  say  that  in 
the  general  broad  field  we  have  not  done 
anything  in  the  field  of  education. 
There  was  Sputnik  in  1957,  and  that  re- 


sulted in  a  request  specifically  of  the 
President  in  two  or  three  fields.  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was 
formed.  Engineers,  mathematicians, 
certain  types  of  scientists  were  needed. 
We  went  into  that  field  because  there 
was  an  immediate  need  which  the  Presi- 
dent said  affected  the  security  of  this 
country.  I  felt  it  was  right  because  this 
was  a  need  with  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  actually  confronted.  I  am 
putting  this  in  on  a  similar,  not  as  an 
excuse,  but  on  a  similar  basis.  I  am  not 
surrendering  this  any  further  than  I 
have  indicated  so  far.  I  know  how  the 
gentleman  feels  about  this. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  With  refeience  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said,  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  other  professions  in  the  field 
of  health  making  the  same  claim  to  us 
and  we  did  not  include  thtm  in  this 
progiam  Ijecause  we  did  not  have  the 
record  to  plove  that  the  need  existed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  was  discus- 
sion on  these  problems  in  the  commit- 
tee and  this  would  have  been  expanded 
by  at  least  five  or  six  more  professions. 
But  we  did  not  feel  the  need  was  there. 
In  fact  there  is  at  least  one  in  the  bill 
that  I  had  serious  reservations  on  and  I 
do  have  today  serious  reservations  on  it 
but  by  a  narrow  margin  it  was  put  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  \'eterinarians  were 
left  out  by  the  committees  action. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CL.'iUSEN.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  from  the  president  of  one  of 
my  junior  colleges  in  California.  He  says 
we  are  supporting  the  Ropers  amend- 
ment in  H.R.  3141  which  would  permit 
the  benefits  of  the  nurses  training  act  to 
come  to  junior  colleges  with  registered 
nurses  programs.  I  note  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Rogers  1  and  the 
chairman  on  the  floor.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  particular  amendment  was  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,     It  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  So  I  can  as- 
siu-e  the  president  of  this  college  that  his 
particular  request  is  already  covered  ? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  initially  that 
I  strongly  support  the  basic  provisions 
of  this  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  Our  Nation's  health  can 
be  no  stronger  than  the  availability  aiid 
the  skills  of  our  health  personnel — of 
our  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses.  Yet 
the  greatest  breach  in  our  health  de- 
fenses today  is  the  critical  lack  m  many 
areas  of  such  personnel.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  deal  specifically  with 
this  problem  and  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  strongly  supported. 
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But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  seriously  dis- 
turbed about  one  amendment  to  thLs 
otlierwise  meritorious  b'U.  an  amend- 
ment which  was  added  by  the  committee 
in  executive  session  witiiout  the  oppor- 
tunity of  public  discussion  or  dissent. 
.  This  is  an  amendment  which  provides 
that  In  the  field  of  nursing  alone  «f  all 
the  health  professions,  accreditation, 
which  is  the  requirement  for  receiving 
Federal  assistance,  would  not  be  made 
by  the  recoKnized  accrediting  body  with- 
in the  profes.sion. 

This  bill  provides  that  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  optometry,  ac- 
creditation of  all  educational  programs 
will  be  made  by  each  group's  accredit- 
ing body.  But  not  for  nursing.  This 
amendment,  adopted  by  the  committee 
without  hearings,  means  that  accredita- 
tion by  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
for  baccalaureate  and  associate  degree 
programs  In  nursing  could  no  loncer  be 
a  requirment  for  receiving  Federal  funds 
under  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964. 
It  is  both  obvious  and  imperative  that 
the  quality  of  nursing  and  other  health 
care  be  maintained  and  Improved  To 
accomplish  this.  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  accrediting  body  within  the  pro- 
fession itself  should  be  the  judge  of  the 
quality  of  the  preparation, 
t  Madam  Chairman,  several  arguments 
have  been  advanced  in  support  of  this 
amendment  and  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  today  since  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity at  the  time  the  committee  consid- 
ered this  amendment  to  discuss  them. 

Fir.^t  it  is  alleged  that  In  the  field  of 
nursing  education  there  have  been  "de- 
lays in  the  processing  of  applications  for 
accreditation."     This  just  Is  not  so. 

Since  passage  of  the  Nurse  Trainmg 
Act  in  August  of  1964.  a  total  of  167  pro- 
grams applied  for  reasonable  assurance 
of  accreditation,  the  standing  which  en- 
ables a  school  to  apply  for  Federal  funds 
imder  the  Nurse  Training  Act.  Each  of 
these  167  applications  was  considered 
and  113  were  granted  reasonable  assur- 
ance. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  planned  closely  with 
the  Public  Health  Service,  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  the  schools 
themselves.  The  schools  were  Informed 
well  in  advance  of  the  dates  for  sub- 
mitting reports,  visits,  and  meetings  of 
the  review  panels. 

A  second  allegation  has  to  do  with 
expense     This  likewise  is  not  justified 

For  reasonable  assurance,  institutions 
ofTerln?  new  nursing  programs  are 
charged  an  accrediting  fee  of  $100,  plus 
the  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of  two 
visitors.  Institutions  offering  estab- 
lished nursing  programs  are  charged  an 
accrediting  fee  of  SIOO. 

Schools  that  are  agency  members  of 
the  National  League  for  Nursing  pay  an 
accrediting  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  travel 
and  daily  expenses  of  the  two  accrediting 
visitors  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  Visits 
are  made  approximately  every  6  years. 
For  Junior  colleges — nonagency  mem- 
bers of  the  National  League  for  Nurs- 
ing— a  fee  of  SI. 500  is  charged  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  every  6  years  to  assist  In 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  visit,  convening 
the  board  of  review,  processing  of  mate- 


rials,  correspondence  with   the   school, 
and  listings  of  the  program. 

Certainly,  these  tees  are  not  unreason- 
able when  placed  in  perspective  with  the 
Importance  of  this  work  and  the  fees 
charged  by  other  professional  accredit- 
ing bodies. 

A  third  and  very  serious  allegation  Is 
that  the  accreditation  provisions  con- 
tiined  in  the  Nurse  Training  Act  can  be 
modified  without  impairing  the  goals  of 
that  act.  This  assumption  just  does  not 
withstand  the  test  of  experience. 

There  is  danger  in  permitting  State  or 
regional  accreditation,  when  experience 
has  shown  that  the  highest  percentage 
of  nurses  aVe  graduated  by  nationally 
accredited  programs  and  the  hjehest  per- 
centage of  passing  scores  on  licensure  ex- 
aminations are  achieved  by  graduates  of 
nationally  accredited  schools. 

The  record  of  nationally  accredited 
.schools  of  nursing  demonstrates  that 
ihey  are  able  to  attract,  maintain,  and 
graduate  the  largest  numbers  of  stu- 
dents. Seventy-five  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  717  nationally 
accredited  programs.  A  higher  propor- 
tion of  graduates  from  accredited  pro- 
grams pass  State  board  examinations 
and  are  licensed  to  practice.  The  ac- 
credited associate  programs  had  a  10- 
percent  failure  on  State  boards.  whUe 
the  nonaccredited  programs  had  a  25- 
peicent  failure  on  State  boards.  The 
Federal  support  of  nonaccredited  pro- 
gi-ams  is  wasteful  of  public  funds  as  well 
as  being  costly  to  the  individual  student 
who  has  completed  a  training  program 
and  is  then  unable  to  pass  a  licensing 
examination  as  a  safe  practitioner  of 
nursing. 

The  effect  of  lowering  the  quality  of 
nursing  education  would  be  tragic  when 
there  have  been  and  are  continuing  to 
be  such  striking  advances  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  medical  sciences  and  the 
nurse  is  faced  with  greater  and  greater 
responsibilities  and  decisionmaking  In 
the  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  at  least  maintain  the  current 
standards  of  nursing  education  and  it  is 
unthinkable  that  we  would  do  anything 
to  lower  the  quality  of  nursing  education. 

A  fourth  point  which  has  been  made 
is  that  accrediting  or  approval  agencies 
shall  be  those  which  are  responsible  for 
accrediting  or  approving  the  educational 
Institution  as  a  whole  rather  than  orUy 
the  nursing  programs  conducted  in  the 
institution.  The  inconsistency  of  this 
provision  should  be  readily  clear. 

Accreditation  by  a  regional  association 
gives  approval  of  an  institution  in  its 
totality.  A  particular  program  within 
the  institution  may  be  very  weak.  State 
approval  establishes  minimum  standards 
only.  These  vary  from  State  to  State  as 
the  quality  of  the  educational  systems 
vary.  The  Federal  Government  cannot 
in  all  reason,  equity,  and  fairness  afford 
to  give  financial  support  to  a  nursing 
education  program  in  one  region  of  the 
country  whose  standards  might  be  too 
low  to  make  it  eligible  for  that  support 
if  it  were  located  in  some  other  region. 
Furthermore,  tills  general  accredita- 
tion is  not  the  same  as  specialized  ac- 
creditation of  a  specific  program.  Spe- 
cialized accreditation,  given  for  example 


to  a  medical  school  by  experts  In  the 
medical  field,  is  doubly  Important  be- 
cause the  perfoi-mance  of  the  graduates 
involves  the  life  and  health  of  the  people. 
By  the  same  token,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  programs  in  nursing  education 
be  accredited  by  experts  in  nursing  edu- 
cation in  order  to  assure  the  public  of 
quality  preparation  of  future  nurses  who 
will  be  caring  for  them.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  this  type  of  professional  com- 
petence in  the  accrediting  of  nursing 
education  programs  by  designating  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  as  the  na- 
tional accrediting  body  for  all  types  of 
nursing  programs  specified  in  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  taken  the 
tlioe  to  make  these  rather  extensive  re- 
marks becau,se  I  believe  this  particular 
amendment  to  H,K.  3141  has  been  inade- 
quately and  insuiBciently  considered.  1 
intend  to  vote  today  for  the  overall  pro- 
gram which  the  original  provisions  of 
this  bill  so  constructively  advance.  But 
I  believe  and  I  urge  that  the  Rogers 
amendment,  which  is  both  unnecessary 
and  harmful,  be  deleted  from  the  final 
measure  which  is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3141,  legislation 
to  Improve  the  educational  quahty  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  allied 
sciences  by  providing  scholarships  to 
needy  students  and  aid  for  school  con- 
struction. 

I  have  al.so  Introduced  legislation  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  Hit. 
3141.  including  HR.  2366  and  H.R.  8751. 
I  have  long  had  Interest  in  providing 
assistance  to  schools  teaching  students  in 
the  health  professions.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege in  the  last  Congress  to  support  and 
take  an  active  part  in  the  passage  of  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963.  of  which  I  was  a  co- 
introducer.  The  long-range  planning  to 
produce  the  needed  doctors  to  serve  our 
Nation's  growing  population,  including 
the  construction  of  medical  schools  and 
scholarships  to  needy  students  in  the  field 
of  medicine,  is  one  of  our  most  challeng- 
ing problems,  and  I  have  been  happy  to 
take  an  active  part  In  this  endeavor. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  I  have  witnessed  how  this 
national  problem  of  inadequate  medical 
schools  and  not  having  enough  doctors 
affects  our  national  defense  mission.  It 
was  with  this  In  mind  that  I  introduced 
legislation  In  this  field  back  in  the  84th 
Congress,  and  I  have  continued  to  have 
a  very  great  interest  in  it.  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  1  have  reintroduced 
measures  to  establish  an  Armed  Sen  ices 
Medical  School— H.R.  272— and  to  pro- 
vide for  scholarships  to  medical  and  den- 
tal students  who  would  serve  in  the 
armed  services  for  a  period  of  time  after 
they  completed  their  education— H.R 
2365.  These  measures  would  help  to 
eliminate  the  "doctor's  draft"  and  are 
now  pending  in  the  Armed  Senices  Com- 
mittee. 

The  facts  and  figui-es  about  the  criti- 
cal demand  for  doctors  and  teaching  fa- 
cilities have  been  well  publicized.  In 
October  1959.  the  report  of  the  Surgeon 
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General's  Consultant  Group  on  Medical 
Education  pointed  out  that  tlie  expected 
1975  population  of  235  mUlion  will  re- 
quire a  total  of  330,000  doctors  of  medi- 
cine and  osteopathy.  This  woiUd  neces- 
sitate the  annual  graduation  of  11,000 
students,  an  Increase  of  approximately 
3,600  over  the  1959  graduates.  In  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  on 
health,  earlier  this  year,  he  said  that  we 
would  need  346.000  ph.vsicians  in  10  years, 
almost  60,000  more  than  we  now  have. 
The  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  reported  in  1963  that  3,500  addi- 
tional medical  doctors  must  be  graduated 
each  year  from  medical  schools  by  1975. 
This  Is  supporting  evidence  to  the  need 
for  more  doctors. 

A  survey  in  1963-64  showed  the  ex- 
penses of  single  medical  students  were 
about!  S2,700  a  year,  and  of  married  stu- 
dentsl  who  had  more  than  one  child. 
S5,2O0L  Fifty  percent  of  the  income  of 
Mie  sihgle  student  comes  from  gifts  and 
loans  from  his  family.  Earnings  account 
for  30  percent,  and  only  8  percent  comes 
from  nonrepayable  grants.  Among  mar- 
ried students  with  no  children,  57  per- 
cent of  the  Income  derives  from  the 
earnings  of  the  spouse,  and  only  16  per- 
cent from  the  family. 

One-half  of  last  June's  medical  school 
graduates  came  from  families  with  In- 
comes exceeding  SIO.OOO  a  year. 

It  is  essential  that  medical  schools 
accept  talented  young  people  from  everj' 
level  of  income  status.  This  is  not  the 
case  now.  The  high  cost  of  a  medical 
education  prevents  many  qualified  stu- 
dents from  pursuing  medical  careers. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  the  Nation's  health  and  well- 
being,  to  help  where  it  can  properly  help 
In  filling  this  medical  gap.  The  Govern- 
ment has  donei  much  in  this  field,  and 
now  51  percent  of  total  medical  school 
expenditures  are  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  contacted  the  medical  associa- 
tions directly  involved  in  my  legislation 
and  have  favorable  replies,  Bernard  J. 
Conway,  secretary,  council  on  legislation, 
American  Dentfel  Association,  wrote  me: 

The  American  Dental  Association  Jim,  In 
the  pa£t.  favore(^  Federal  flnanclnl  support 
lor  tlie  operational  costs  of  dental  scliooU 
ind  sctiolaisliips  tor  dental  student*.  To  tiie 
extent  tliat  H  R  2368  wcnild  supply  Federal 
funds  under  appropriate  safeguards,  %he  ns- 
,Kuclatlon  could  approve  youi  proposal  In 
principle. 

Dr.  Campbell  A.  'Ward,  presi- 
dent. American  Osteopathic  Association, 
wrote: 

with  regard  to  the  bill,  H  R.  2366,  which 
amends  the  Health  Professlonfi  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1963,  1  recall  that  our  os- 
tfopathlc  witness  liefore  the  House  Cbm- 
tnerce  Committer  In  testimony  •  •  •  ojdvo- 
Ciled  Federal  scholarship  aid  as  necessary 
to  Increase  the  pool  of  available  superior  stu- 
denu,  and  the  need  continues.  I  am  sure 
the  program  advocated  In  your  bill  would 
ot  of  great  assistance  In  the  Improvement 
i-nd  extension  of  physician  training  In  our 
iiistitutlons. 

The  American  Medical  Assoclatfon  fa- 
vors part,  but  not  all.  of  these  legislative 
proposals,  as  shown  by  the  printed  hear- 
ings on  the  bill. 

The  urgent  n*ed  for  this  legislation  is 
well   documented.     I   congratulate   the 


chairman  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  taking 
a  leadership  role  In  this  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  medical  facilities  and 
doctors  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
future. 

This  legislation  is  needed  now.  and  I 
hope  the  House  acts  favorably. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Fogaktv] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  potjit  in 
the  REcoRn  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  FOGARTY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  3141.  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1965. 

These  amendments  extend  and  expand 
the  present  Health  Educational  Profes- 
sions Assistance  Act  of  1963,  an  act  that 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  land- 
marks in  health  legislation  that  I  have 
seen  In  the  course  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  tiie  Congress.  Passage 
of  that  historic  measure  by  the  88th 
Congress,  after  earlier  Congresses  had 
considered  the  problem  of  the  dwindling 
supply  of  medical  manpower  in  the 
United  States,  but  had  failed  to  act, 
makes  our  course  of  actio%here  today 
so  clear  that  we  have  to  do  no  more 
than  foUow  a  blazed  trail,  and  enlarge 
it  and  smooth  it  out.  This  Is  what  HR. 
3141  is  designed  to  do. 

In  his  health  message  to  Congress  last 
January  President  Johnson — whose  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  health  field  is  known 
to  all  of  you — summarized  what  must  be 
done.  He  pointed  out  that  the  need  for 
trained  health  personnel  continues  to 
outstrip  the  supply,  and  that  high  operat- 
ing costs  and  shortage  of  operating 
funds  are  endangering  our  health  pro- 
fessions educational  system.  He  said 
that  the  high  costs  of  medical  school 
must  not  be  permitted  to  deny  access 
to  the  medical  profession  for  able  youths 
of  low-  and  middle-income  families,  and 
that  ,the  number  of  physicians  and 
other  health  professions  must  be  sharply 
increased  if  we  are  able  to  meet  future 
needs. 

The  President  also  recommended  legis- 
lation to  authorize  formula  grants  to 
help  cover  basic  operating  costs  of  our 
health  profession  schools,  and  project 
grants  to  enable  these  schools  to  experi- 
ment and  demonstrate  new  and  improved 
educational  methods.  And  he  urged, 
scholarships  for  medical  and  dental 
students  who  could  not  entt'r  or  com- 
plete their  professional  training  without 
such  assistance. 

After  lengthy  hearings  before  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] — soon  to  be 
a  Federal  judge — HR.  3141  which  we  are 
considering  today  proposes  to  carry 
out  the  President's  recommendations 
through  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
existing  law. 

Briefly,  these  amendments  would  ac- 
complish the  following: 

First.  Extend  for  3  years  the  current 
program  of  matching  grants  to  aid  the 


construction,  replacement,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians,  dentists,  professional 
pubhc  health  personnel,  optometrists, 
pharmacists,  and  podiatrists.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $160  mllUon  per  year 
would  be  authorized. 

Second.  The  bill  extends  for  3  addi- 
tional years,  until  July  1.  1969.  the  cur- 
rent program  making  grants  to  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  optometi-y 
for  the  operation  of  student  loan  founds 
and  permits  the  extension  of  such  loans 
to  students  at  schools  of  pharmacy  and 
podiatry.  An  appropriation  of  $25  mil- 
lion per  year  Is  authorized  for  this 
purpose. 

Third.  In  a  new  provision,  the  biU  au- 
thorizes a  4 -year  program  of  basic  and 
special  improvement  grants  to  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and 
optometi-y  to  enable  these  schools  to  in- 
crease the  scope  and  quality  of  their 
leaching  programs  as  other  funds  have 
served  to  aid  their  research  programs. 
Total  appropriations  authorized  for  this 
purpose  would  amount  to  $200  million 
over  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

Fourth.  The  bill  establishes  a  new  4- 
year  program  under  which  grants  are 
to  be  made  to  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  and  optometry  from 
which  scholarships  may  be  awarded  up 
to  $2,500  per  year  per  student 

Fifth.  Finally,  tlie  proposed  bill  also 
carries  an  amendment  to  expedite  ac- 
creditation of  nursing  schools  which 
have  experienced  dlfiSculty  receiving 
Federal  aid  because  of  the  delays  and 
expense  associated  with  the  accredita- 
tion procedure  The  new  provision  con- 
siders programs  of  nurse  education  ac- 
credited if  they  are  furnished  by  a  junior 
college  or  college  approved  or  accredited 
by  either  a  regional  or  State  approving 
agency. 

As  one  who  supported  the  Nurse 
Tralmng  Act  of  1964,  and  as  one  who 
has  long  been  aware  of  the  deepening 
need  for  more  nurses  in  this  country. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  any  move  that 
will  increase  the  quantity  of  nurses. 
However,  I  believe  that  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  there  is  no  decline  in  the  quality 
of  nursing  care  In  our  efforts  to  augment 
the  numbers  of  nurses  I  am  afraid 
that  this  is  being  lost  her& 

Under  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964,  schools  of 
nursing  are  prohibited  from  receiving 
assistance  under  the  legislation  unless 
they  are  accredited  by  a  recognized  ac- 
crediting body  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
with  certain  exceptions.  These  excep- 
tions are,  I  think,  generous  In  the  case 
of  new  schools,  or  schools  receiving  spe- 
cial improvement  grants,  or  grants  for 
student  loan  funds,  the  schools  may  be 
considered  as  accredited  and,  therefore, 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  programs 
under  the  act.  If  reasonable  assurances 
are  pro\ided  that  at  the  time  specified 
in  the  law,  the  school  will  be  accredited 
by  the  body  or  bodies  recognized  for  this 
purpose. 

I  recall  that  the  American  Nurses  As- 
sociation, testifying  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
clusion of  nurses  In  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 
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pointed  out  that  the  number  of  nurses 
graduating  from  collegiate  courses  would 
have  to  double  from  4.000  in  i960  to  at 
least  8.000  in  1970.  We  have  narrowed 
the  gap  a  little,  and  we  have  so  far  made 
no  compromise  with  the  quality  of  nurses 
training.  I  regret  that  I  camiot  support 
this  portion  of  this  otherwise  excellent 
bill.  H.  R.  3141,  which  we  are  considering 
here,  today. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  include 
several  letters  I  have  received  from  per- 
sons in  my  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Rhode  Island  with  whom  I  am 
•in  agreement  on  this  proposal: 

Stats  op  Rhode  Island  and  Prom- 
DF.NCE  Plantations  Dlpartmemt 
OP  Health. 

ProviUence.  RJ  .Augnat  23, 1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty 
Houae.  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear.  Mr  FoiiAR-:T:  I  iim  most  grateful  to 
you  lor  the  opporuinity  you  provided  in 
meeting  with  Miss  Brandt  antf  myself  Ia£t 
week  m  yaur  office  My  tardlneos  in  respond- 
ing sooner  is  due  to  :i  vacation  leave. 

Your  counsel  proved  to  be  moit  valuable- 
Commissioner  Keppel  was  also  supportive, 
interested,  rtiicl  concerned.  The  opportiintty 
to  have  met  Dr.  Shannon  and  m  hftve  shared 
our  ccncerns  regiudlng  the  technical  amend- 
ment ntiached  to  H  R  3141  was  most  satisfy- 
ing. 

On  our  return  Ui  Rhode  Island,  we  In- 
formed Miss  Mirgaret  Kelleher  of  the  tech- 
nical amendment  which  caused  her  and  her 
board  grave  concern.  I  am  certain  that  she 
has  been  in  communication  with  you.  We 
sincerely  truat,  at  this  writing,  that  a  sincere 
concern  hns  been  iflecled  to  hult  the  pro- 
posal from  becoming  law. 

Thftnlc  you  for  your  kind,  personal  ntten- 
tlon. 

Sincerely. 

Rita  M.  Mcbphy,  R.N.. 

Director. 
Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 

State  of  Rhode  Island  ant> 

Providence  Plantations 

Department  of  Health, 
Providence  R  J.,  August  18. 1365. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fooabtt, 
House  OSice  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pocartt:  I  have  learned  with 
great  concern  of  the  provisions  of  the  tech- 
nical amendment  attached,  lo  H.R.  3141  since 
I.  as  well  ^  my  associates  in  nursing  educa- 
tion In  Rhode  Island  support  m  full  the  ac- 
creditation program  of  the  National  League 
for  Nursing. 

The  quality  of  nursing  care  rendered  by 
graduates  of  schools  of  nursing  depends.  In 
no  small  m,easure.  on  the  type  of  educiitlon 
received  by  the  student  nurse.  Quality  ntirs- 
mg  care  for  the  citizens  of  our  country  U 
the  greLitest  challenge  facing  schools  of  nurs- 
ing today,  and  toward  this  end  they  have  re- 
ceived irnmeasurable  asslstajice  from  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  sll  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  nursing  In  Rhode  Island 
have  achieved  the  dlstmctlon  of  accredita- 
tion by  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  and 
that  this  accreditation  program  has  done 
more  to  upgrade  the  standards  of  nursing  ed- 
ucation In  this  State  than  any  other  move- 
ment I  should  also  add  that  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  National  League  for 
Nursing's  Board  of  Review  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  schools  of  nursing  for  7  years.  In  this 
capacity.  I  had  the  experience  of  witnessing 
equally  dr.imAtic  improvements  in  the  schools 
of  nursing  throughout  the  country.  To  undo 
the  progress  made  In  the  field  of  nursing  edu- 


cation through  legislation  such  as  H.R.  3141 
would  be  tragic,  and  X  know  you  will  do  your 
utmost  to  see  that  the  proposal  does  not 
become  law. 

With  heartfelt  gratitude  for  your  continued 
Interest  in  nursing,  and  with  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  am. 

Very  truly  youjs. 

Margaret  C.  KatLEHER.  R  N.. 
State  Director  of  Nursing  Education. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital, 
Provifience,  R.I..  August  26.  1965. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pocarty. 
Hou.<.e  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty;  Because  of  your  vital 
iind  continuing  Interest  in  the  health  of  our 
citizens.  I  urge  your  consideration  of  mat- 
ters outlined  In  this  letter. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  meeting  In 
executive  session,  adopted  a  technical 
amendment  to  H.R.  3141.  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Amendment* 
of  1965.  which  reads:  "any  program  of  nurse 
education,  offered  by  a  diploma  school  nurs- 
ing, means  a  program  accredited  by  a  rec- 
ognized body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  when  applied  to  any  collegiate  or  asso- 
ciate degree  program  of  nurse  education. 
means  a  program  provided  by  an  educational 
Institution  approved  or  accredited  by  either 
a  regional  accrediting  agency  or  a  State  ap- 
proval agency." 

In  essence  this  means  that  baccalaureate 
and  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing 
would  rfc  longer  be  required  to  achieve  ac- 
creditation by  the  National  League  for  Nurs- 
mg  in  order  to  qualify  for  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1964.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  thJa  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  quality  of  nursing  care 
for  patients  attended  by  graduates  of  Lhe 
programs  which  have  failed  to  apply  for  or 
which  failed  to  qualify  for  National  League 
for  Nursing  accreditation.  My  opinion  is 
based  on  the  following  fact*; 

1.  The  National  League  for  Nursing  pro- 
gram in  accreditation  is  designed  to  involve 
schools  of  nursing  in  Improving  their  pro- 
grams tn  the  interest  of  graduating  more 
competent  nurees.  Since  1952  the  number 
of  accredited  programs  Las  Increased  from 
about  150  to  707.  This  number  Includes 
diploma  programs,  baccalaureate  progrnms. 
und  associate  degree  programs.  It  represents 
the  majority  of  nursing  programs  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Accredited  programs  attract  and  gradu- 
ate the  majority  of  students.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  all  students  are  enrolled  in  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  accredited  pro- 
grams. 

3.  The  National  League  for  Nursing  »ccred- 
ited  programs  are  able  to  attract  faculty  bet- 
ter qualified  to  guide  students  toward  safe 
end  sound  nursing  practice.  For  Instance,  a 
faculty  study  conduct-ed  by  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  In  1964  showed  the  fol- 
lowing dlstrlbutloti  of  educational  credentials 
among  faculty  of  accredited  and  not  ac- 
credited baccalaureate  degree  and  diploma 
programs. 

Percentage  of  full-time  nurnc'facultp  in 
bnccalaurcate  programs  by  highest  earned 
credential  and  accreditation  status 
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4.  A  higher  proportion  of  graduates  from 
accredited  progrums  pass  State  board  exam- 
inations and  are  licensed  to  practice.  For 
Instance  In  1963-64  only  6  percent  of  candi- 
dates from  accredited  baccaUiureate  pro- 
grams failed  licensing  exunilnatlons  com- 
pared witii  19  percent  from  programs  nut 
accredited. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  this  tecluUcal  amend- 
ment will  not  puss  because  I  believe  that  u. 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  p.itients. 
Sincerely, 

Mildred  E.  Schwxer, 

Director  of  Nursing. 

Hospital  AssociATiOTf  of  R«ode  ISlamo, 

Froridencc.  Rl..  August  27, 1965. 
Hon.  John  E.  FooABxy. 
Hou.ie  0/Jice  Building. 
Wo-ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fooaety:  The  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has  amended 
H.R.  3141.  medical  school  bill,  to  remove 
from  the  accreditation  program  of  the  Na- 
tional League  tor  Nursing  both  college  and 
2-year  Junior  college  schools  of  nursing.  Or. 
behalf  of  the  hospltiil  schools  in  our  State 
I  have  telegraphed  Senator  Pell,  who  as  you 
know  Is  a  member  of  this  committee,  urging 
that  he  oppose  this  amendment  and  strongly 
support  continuation  of  the  National  League 
for  Nursing  accreditation  program  as  writ- 
ten Into  the  original  bill  before  it  Is  re- 
ported out  of  committee. 

Your  continued  support  in  behalf  of  hos- 
pital schools  is  needed  tn  this  regard  and 
to  help  resolve  for  the  future  their  status 
and  ilnanctng.  I  believe  that  any  action 
by  Government  which  further  beclouds  or 
diminishes  the  absolutely  essential  role  of 
the  hospital  school  will  do  Irreparable  daip- 
age  to  the  end  which  you  and  I  are  striving 
to  serve — optimum  care  of  the  sick:  and  in- 
jured. 

Your  awareness  in  regard  to  health  care 
needs  and  problems  is  probably  unmatched 
in  the  history  of  our  Congress.  Your  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  need  to  achieve  a  dramatic 
breakthrough  In  nursing  supply,  even  in 
relatively  high  resource  areas,  such  as  Rhode 
Island,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Consultant  Group  on  Nursing.  Yci. 
after  the  protracted  efforts  of  this  group  and 
the  Implementation  of  Its  recommendations, 
the  problems  of  supply  persist  and  the  fi- 
nancing dilemma  of  hospital  sponsors  grow5 
steadily  worse. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  deliberative  process  of 
this  task  force  and  its  report — I  visited  your 
ofHce  several  times  for  this  purpose  when  I 
was  In  Washington  attending  Its  meetings— 
but  I  am  certain  that  you  know  of  my  ex- 
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tremc  disappoinWnent   in    tho   lack  of  em- 
phasis and  support  for  diploma  schools. 

In  this  current  move  to  separate  diploma 
jchoois  from  other  nursing  education  by 
means  of  dlderent  accredlt.ttlon  authorities 
I  see  a  continuation  of  the  process  which 
received  preponderant  support  in  the  Stir- 
jeun  General's  group.  There  are  those  ar- 
ticulate members  within  the  profession  and 
liiose  In  general  education  who  vehemently 
crlticlZB  and  oppose  any  assistance  to  di- 
ploma schools  because  "they  are  not  the 
mainstream  of  American  education,"  and 
such  assistance  would  tend  "to  perpetuate 
this  anachronism  In  education."  I  am  not 
negative  In  regard  to  legitimate  goals  of 
the  profession  for  self-Improvement — the 
achievement  of  advanced  status  and  better 
i-ompensatlon — as  I  believe  that  this  Is 
needed  to  make  nursing  more  attractive  vls- 
j-vis  other  career  opportunities  for  women. 
N'either  am  I  opposed  to  assist.-ince  programs 
tor  collegiate  bused  nursing  education. 
However.  1  believe  the  desire  of  the  nursing 
profession  to  achieve  self-determination,  and 
the  goal  of  professional  educators  to  absorb 
this  Important  segment  of  education  for 
women,  together  do  great  disserrtce  to  the 
linmet  need  of  the  American  people  for  more 
nurses. 

This  continuing  controversy,  which  thus 
•.it  has  successfully  denied  deserved  support 
»  the  mam  source  of  supply  for  professional 
nurses,  must  not  be  additionally  encouraged 
to  the  further  detriment  of  diploma  schools. 
I  believe  that  more  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  future  of  diploma 
schools  would  result  Inexorably  from  the 
pafsage  of  the  amended  version  of  H  R.  3141. 
ln-=-tcad.  what  is  clearly  needed  is  emphasis 
on  the  essentiality  of  the  diploma  school  for 
fulfilling  national  health  care  goals  3o  that 
necessary  financial  support  by  society-^not 
the  hospitalized  patient  or  third  party 
igency — may  be  achieved.  In  my  opinion, 
this  recognition  and  support  Is  Inevitable. 
Roadblocks,  such  as  those  referred  to  above, 
ihich  confuse  or  delay  the  establishment  of 
UBrmatlve  public  policy  for  diploma  schools, 
should  be  vigorously  opposed  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

I  will  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  talk 
mth    you    further    about    this    Important 
;)robIem  whenever  you  desire. 
Sincerely, 

William  K.  Tosner, 
Chairman,  Council  on  Hospital 
Financing  and  Government  Relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  extremely  en- 
couraglns,  I  tliink,  that  the  Health  Pro- 
fe-'sions  Educational  Assistance  Act  has 
already  caused  a  significant  increase  in 
i!ie  enrollment  at  medical  and  dental 
ichools  and  that — if  the  trend  con- 
tinues— the  continuation  of  this  program 
represented  today  by  H-R.  3141  will  mean 
!hat  we  may  be  able  to  at  least  maintain 
In  this  countiy  the  current  ratio  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  other  health  profes- 
sional manpower  to  population  during 
■he  1970's. 

In  1962.  for  example,  the  total  first 
year  enrollment  In  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  was  9,200:  it  is  estimated 
hat  next  month,  the  first  year  enroll- 
ment will  total  9,925,  In  1963,  the  total 
first  year  enrollment  in  dental  schools 
tas  3,680:  it  is  estimated  that  next 
month  the  first  year  enrollment  will  total 
3,850.  Substantial  increases  have  also 
xcurred  In  public  health,  nursing,  phar- 
"lacy,  and  optometry  enrollments. 
These  significant  increases  are  attribu- 
table— in  part,  at  least — to  the  programs 
of  construction  assistance  and — ^for  stu- 
dents of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  den- 
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tisiry — the  loan  provisions  of  the  1963  act 
to  aid  the  health  professions.  This  is  the 
act  which  we  are  amend:n'»  and  extend- 
ing today. 

These  statistics  are  indeed  encourag- 
ing, but  to  be  realistic  we  must  recognize 
that  at  best  we  can  only  hope  to  hold 
the  present  ratio  of  physicians  and  other 
health  persormel  to  our  population  at  a 
time  when  our  population  is  growing  and 
increasing  demands  are  being  made  upon 
health  manpower,  which  is  already  in 
short  supply. 

Just  to  give  a  glimpse  of  future  needs — 
to  maintain  the  present  inadequate  ratio 
of  phy.siclans  to  population,  we  will  need 
346,000  physicians  by  1975.  We  have  less 
than  290.000  today,  and  even  with  the 
aid  of  health  professions  assistance  we 
will  get  only  about  9.000  graduates  per 
year  by  1975, 

We  will  be  short  about  15,000  dentists 
by  1980, 

Public  health  workers  who  guard 
against  air  and  water  pollution,  radia- 
tion, epidemics — to  name  only  a  few  na- 
tional dangers — are  being  trained  in  only 
13  schools.  Indeed,  there  are  actually 
fewer  public  health  physicians  in  this 
country  today  than  there  were  15  years 
ago — a  shocking  example  of  the  neglect 
of  a  vital  health  profession. 

To  provide  for  the  national  deficit  in 
phai-macists  and  optometrists,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  current  number  of  grad- 
uates must  be  doubled,  to  maintain  cur- 
rent population  ratios. 

And  schools  of  podiatry  must  triple 
their  number  of  graduates,  if  current 
ratios  are  to  be  maintained  by  1980. 

Precisely  because  cunent  ratios  are 
inadequate  in  all  of  these  health  profes- 
sions, it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me 
to  note  that  H.R.  3141  extends  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  for  another  3  years, 
boosts  the  amoimt  from  $2,000  to  $2,500, 
and  adds  pharmacists  and  podiatrists  to 
the  list  of  those  eligible  for  such  loans, 
A  related  provision  of  H.R.  3141  adds 
Federal  scholarship  authorization  for  the 
first  time  for  full-time  medical,  dental, 
osteopathic,  and  optometrlc  students. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  earlier 
tills  year  I  introduced  a  bill  before  this 
House— H.R.  6000— to  prortde  Federal 
scholarships  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  At 
that  time  I  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  sad 
instance  of  economic  discrimination  that 
half  of  last  June's  medical  school  gradu- 
ates came  from  families  with  Incomes  of 
over  $10,000  a  year.  Surely  there  are 
many  young  people  from  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families  well  qualified  to  be- 
come physicians  and  dentists  but  who 
are  blocked  by  lack  of  finances  from 
realizing  their  abilities. 

In  the  past  three  Congresses  I  intro- 
duced bills  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
in  awarding  scholarships  to  students  of 
medicine  and  dentistry.  The  scholar- 
ship provision  was  stricken  from  those 
bills.  I  ask  this  Congress  to  carefully 
consider  this  bill  and  not  take  similar 
action.  The  need  for  qualified,  well- 
trained  health  personnel  is  so  grave  that 
this  time  we  must  not  fail  to  do  what  we 
can  to  meet  this  urgent  need. 

Finally,  I  want  to  touch  upon  the  pro- 
vision in  H.R.  3141  authorizing  Federal 
operating  funds  for  medical,  dental,  oste- 


opathic, and  optometric  schools  under  a 
new  program  of  so-called  basic  im- 
provement and  special  improvement 
grants.  To  get  basic  grants,  schools 
must  increase  their  enrollment  by  2^2 
percent  or  a  minimum  of  five  students'. 
To  get  the  special  grants,  they  must  con- 
tinue spending  non-Federal  funds  at  a 
specific  rate.  That  is  the  mechanical 
side  of  it. 

On  the  philosophical  side,  these  two 
grants  are  designed  lo  help  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  op- 
tometry improve  their  strength  and  pro- 
grams. The  basic  improven^ent  grant 
would  provide  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
budget  of  underfinanced  schools  than  it 
would  of  budgets  of  better  endowed 
schools.  Inadequately  supported  schools 
could  use  these  funds  to  improve  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio,  attract  more  highly 
qualified  faculty,  and  to  strengthen  basic 
curriculiun.  More  adequately  supported 
schools  could  use  these  grants  for  ex- 
perimenting with  new  ideas  in  profes- 
sional health  education.  The  special 
improvement  grant  would  provide  the 
Incentive  for  development  of  specific 
programs  or  departments  within  inade- 
quately supported  schools,  and  more  for- 
tunate schools  could  use  them  to  develop 
new  programs  in  rapidly  expanding  fields 
such  as  genetics  and  biophysics. 

Because  these  two  kinds  of  grants 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  need,  they 
will  tend  to  narrow  the  gap  in  quality  be- 
tween individual  schools.  They  will  in- 
sure the  more  adequate  preparation  of 
all  future  physicians  and  dentists  and  in 
tills  way  increase  the  standards  of  medi- 
cal care  for  all  our  citizens. 

It  is  of  special  concern  to  all  of  us 
that  at  least  10  medical  schools  are  in 
serious  financial  straits  at  a  time  when 
this  Nation  has  to  look  to  these  schools 
to  provide  more  and  more  training— 
for  medical  graduates,  for  practicing 
physicians,  for  ancillary  health  workers. 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  at  tliis 
same  time  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation opposed  this  operating  fund  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  3141  in  committee  because 
It  regarded  these  funds  as  a  step  toward 
"Federal  domination  of  medical  educa- 
tion." It  is  not,  I  think,  necessary  to 
dignify  that  old  charge  with  an  answer. 
Those  of  us  concerned  with  health 
matters  must  face  certam  facts.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  health  message  last 
January: 

We  must  fact  the  fact  that  high  operat- 
ing costs  and  shortage  of  operating  funds 
are  Jeopardizing  our  health  professions  edu- 
cation system.  •  •  •  Several  underfinanced 
medical  and  dental  schools  are  threr.tencd 
with  failure  to  meet  educational  standards. 
New  schools  are  slow  to  start,  even  when 
construction  funds  are  available,  due  to  lack 
of  operating  funds. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  no  partisan  measure.  1  want  to  urge 
every  Member  of  this  House— Republi- 
can as  well  as  Democrat— lo  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  bill.  Health  mat- 
ters should  know  no  politics,  because 
disease  is  no  respecter  of  political  partv 
allegiance.  In  our  health— in  the  health 
of  our  citizenry—is  oiu'  countrv's 
strength. 

Mr.  M.A.TSUNAGA  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3141,  the 
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Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1965. 

It  15  now  a  statistical  reality  that  the 
lifespan  o!  Americans  has  mcreased  In 
recent  yeais  as  the  result  of  advances  In 
medicine.  And  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
has  in  recent  weeks  enacted  legislation 
which  will  bring  proper  medical  care 
within  the  economic  reach  of  all  our 
elder  citizens.  Modest  financial  circum- 
stances should  no  longer  be  an  obstacle 
for  older  Americans  «lio  are  in  need  of 
medical  car."  As  Americans  live  longer 
and  as  medical  care  for  the  aged  is  as- 
sured, it  would  seem  logical  to  follow 
that  the  health  manpower  requirements 
of  the  Nation  are  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has,  therefore, 
come  for  us  to  shift  our  attention  from 
the  bpneSciaries  of  medical  technology 
and  advancement  to  the  technicians 
themselves.  These  are  the  people  upon 
whom  is  placed  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding to  all  who  seek  their  services  the 
knowledge,  the  skill,  and  the  care  of  the 
medical  arts  and  sciences.  The  result  of 
this  shift  of  attention  is  startling,  indeed. 

As  the  result  of  extensive  hearings  and 
careful  study.  o\h  own  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  states 
that  even  to  begin  to  meet  the  Nation's 
health  need.?,  the  number  of  new  dentists 
must  increase  by  at  least  100  percent. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  new  physi- 
cians must  increase  by  at  least  30  per- 
cent over  the  n<?xt  "lO-ycar  period.  This 
means  that  to  meet  the  estimated  need 
£or  medical  school  graduates  by  1975. 
there  must  be  some  12.700  first-year 
places  by  1971  to  train  the  11.500  medical 
school  graduates  needed  for  1975.  Tak- 
ing the  most  optimistic  view  of  the  cur- 
rent expansion  program  of  medical 
school  facilities,  we  are  still  faced  with 
the  problem  of  providing  appioximauely 
2.600  first-year  places.  And  we  must  act 
now  to  support  the  need  for  such  new 
first-year  student  places. 

This  shortage  in  the  medical  and  den- 
tal professions  is  also  being  felt  in  the 
fields  of  osteopathy  and  optometry. 

Just  how  much  of  the  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  health  professions  is  due 
to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  obtaining  such  professional  education 
is  of  course  a  matter  of  some  conjecture. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  many 
are  discouraged  from  seeking  a  health 
professional  school  education  because  of 
the  hi!;h  cost  in\felved.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate for  many  of  our  brilliant  stu- 
dents who  otherwise  would  seek  a  career 
in  medicine  or  dentistry.  It  Is  also  a 
serious  loss  to  our  health  professional 
schools,  the  health  professions,  and  the 
people  who  are  deprived  of  their  services. 

A.s  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  the  stu- 
dent of  low  income  should  not  be  de- 
prived or  handicapped  in  his  quest  for 
health  professional  training  merely  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  does  not  come 
from  an  affluent  family. 

Madam  Chairman,  by  means  of  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considering,  a 
more  nearly  equal  opportunity  would  be 
provided  the  low-income  student  to  enter 
one  of  the  health  professions  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  or  optometry. 
This  measure  would  significantly  improve 


the  competitive  position  of  health  pro- 
fessional scliools  in  the  annual  compe- 
tition for  outstanding  students.  It 
would  help  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand for  health  services  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  addition  to  providing  educational 
improvement  grants  and  scholarship 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  and  optometry,  and  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  educational 
programs,  H.R.  3141  would  also  provide 
needed  as.sistance  in  furthering  the  edu- 
cation of  the  members  of  the  public 
health  professions.  There  is  a  rapidly 
growing  need  for  well-trained  and  com- 
petent public  health  physicians,  dentists. 
nurses,  engineers,  statisticians,  and 
others.  It  Is  siijnlficant  that  throughout 
the  50  States  there  are  only  13  schools 
of  public  health,  and  the  13th  which 
was  recently  started  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  is  now  awaiting  accreditation 
action.  We  in  Hawaii  are  naturally 
proud  of  our  leadership  in  the  public 
health  field,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  we  can  also  add  a  fully 
accredited  4-year  medical  school  to 
our  expanding  health  educational  facil- 
ities at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  With 
Federal  programs  such  as  this  we  may  In 
the  near  future  serve  as  the  health  center 
of  the  Pacific. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  a 
favorable  vote  for  H.R.  3141. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Madam 
Chairman,'  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The  Chair 
will  count. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chaiiman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mi-E.  Griffiths,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  tH.R.  3141)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational quality  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  to  authorize 
grants  under  that  act  to  such  schools  for 
the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy 
students,  and  to  extend  expiring  provi- 
sions of  that  act  for  student  loans  and 
for  aid  in  construction  of  teaching  facili- 
ties f»r  students  in  such  schools  and 
schools  for  other  health  professions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


ELECTION   OF   MEMBERS   TO 
COMMITTEES 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.   Res.   558 
Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of   the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

Committee    on    Government    Operations: 
RoBEBT  Dole,  of  Kans.%3. 


Conunlttee  on  Rules:  Delbekt  L.  L»tta.  cI 
Ohio. 

The  resolution  was  agi-eed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  AffD  LABOR  ACT- 
ING IN  THE  N.ITIONAL  INTEREST 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whoip 
coimtry  was  elated  to  learn  last  nichi  <.<' 
an  8-day  postponement  of  a  strike  in  li.e 
steel  industry  aitd  of  the  willingness  un 
the  part  of  both  labor  and  management 
to  cont^hue  negotiations  for  this  period 
We  compliment  them  for  this  construc- 
tl\e  decision.  Both  sides  showed  rc-A 
concern  for  the  nuiional  interest  when 
they  were  willing  to  back  away  from  s 
showdown  to  which  both  had  apparen'lv 
been  committed.  We  compliment  aho 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  wcli 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor  upon  their  work  in 
helping  to  persuade  the  parties  immedi- 
ately concerned  that  to  continue  neso- 
tiations  to  settlement  is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  steel  Industry  and  of  the  countiy 

The  steel  industry  Is  enjoying  a  period 
of  great  prospeiity.  Its  net  eaminus 
were  36  percent  higher  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1965  than  they  were  during 
the  corresponding  period  In  1964.  The 
steel  Industry  Is  .';harlng  In  the  great 
prosperity  which  this  Nation  now  enjoyj. 
Steel  is  a  basic  Industry.  A  strike  in 
this  industry  would  have  grave  effects  on 
the  national  economy  and  the  national 
defense.  We  are  still  feeling  the  efTecti; 
of  the  1959  strike.  We  urge  both  labor 
and  management  to  let  free  collective 
bargaining  operate,  to  stay  in  Washins- 
t in  and  to  use  every  minute  of  the  next  8 
days  to  effect  a  just  and  equitable  settle- 
ment, to  approach  the  problem  In  the 
same  spirit  with  which  they  agreed  to  a 
postponement  of  a  showdown  last  night 
to  keep  the  mills  working  and  in  the  end 
to  continue  to  make  their  Indispensable 
contribution  to  the  national  economy 
and  the  national  defen.se. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM 
A  MARINE  CORPORAL  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  read  a  very  moving  letter  dated 
the  23d  of  August  this  year  from  a  cor- 
poral In  the  Marine  Corps  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

ACOUST  23.  1965 
Dear  Mb.  President:  I'm  writing  this  let- 
ter  from   Qui  Nhon,  Vietnam      I'm  a   cor- 
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per, I  serving  in  the  US.  Murine  Corps.  I 
b,.ve  my  spectilatlon^  as  to  whether  you'll 
eie  tl'.l^letier.  but  someone  will.  This  let- 
..er  h  .?  Tio  special  reason — just  &  simple  let- 
Ter  trom  o  martne  serving  his  country- 
First.  I'd  lUce  to  tlionk  you  tor  giving  me 
'.lie  opportunity  to  terve  my  cotmtry  and 
my  Ood.  although  1  wish  there  were  no  war 
,sn(l  :jci  killing.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
unportaut  thinj;  I  h:ive  ever  done,  and  God 
ailiii'.'t,  tile  mcL-it  important  thing  I  will  do 
In  my  entire  life.  I  feel  very  proud  end 
privileged  fighting  this  war  in  Vietnam  bc- 
i-u-'<  r.  -:vey  me  ttie  feelinK  of  repayment. 
Repayment  to  what?  To  you.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  gie.it  free  country  I  w.^s 
rcired  in.  Many  people — both  men  and  wom- 
en— hjve  risked,  and  in  mtiny  instances  died. 
;o  keep  our  co'iintry  free  from  communism. 
Now  tt  Is  my  turn  and  I  have  pledged  my 
Hie  to  defend  our  country.  I  am  but  a 
minute  part  of  the  fighting  force  we  liave 
over  here,  but  I  feel  that  every  man  plays 
f.r.  important  pr.rt  m  this  war.  Every  one 
c!  I's  is  fighting  for  one  thing — freedom 
Some  ■will  never  see  home  again,  but  they 
will  not  have  died  in  vain.  They  will  have 
died  for  a  reason — one  that  Is  worth  every 
m.\ii  that  Is  10f.t,  W:ir3  are  not  won  without 
loBses,  They  never  have  been,  nor  will  they 
ever  l?e. 

There  are  many  misconceptions  about  the 
American  college  student.  Many  feel  that  he 
c:.rei.  nothing  about  Vietnam  and  the  service- 
men here.  He  understands  what  is  going 
on.  Ha  too  has  an  important  role  in  this 
w,-ir  for  he  may  be  the  man  who  reaches  the 
sol-Jtlon  leading  to  our  victory.  Without 
teachers,  chemists. yengineers.  and  eo  forth 
now  would  we  be  able  to  fight — and  win — this 
conflict?  We  wouldn't.  Without  him  we'd 
be  deieaied.  Yes.  "Mr.  Joe  College"  Is  serving 
.'U  important  part  in  this  war— as  Important 
.-1=.  e'.'t-ry  man  over  here. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  tlitak  I've  said 
t'.io'igh — maybe  more  than  I  shotild  have — 
Hut  I  wanted  you  to  know  how  a  service- 
mm  feels,  as  I'm  sUile  many  do,  Bbout 
f.gnting  In  Vietnam. 
Respectfully. 

Dennis  L.  Stepanacci. 

Tlie  letter,  Mr.  Sneaker,  speaks  for  It- 
self. 


CONTINUANCE    OF    NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  came 
to  my  attention  last  year,  during  a 
routine  inquiry  regarding  water  main 
easements  over  U.S.  Government  prop- 
erty at  the  Pinelawn  National  Cemetery, 
that  a  Presidential  study  commission 
liEid  recommended  a  "phaseouf  of  the 
time-honored  national  cemetery  system. 

A  quiet  pronouncement  from  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  confirmed  the  ad- 
ministration's intention  to  follow  that 
recommendation.  ^ 

It  is  tragic  shortsightedness  which 
permits  us  to  ask  a  yoimg  man  to  dedi- 
cate himself  In  life,  and  perhaps  death, 
to  militant  defense  of  freedom,  and  yet 
deny  him  the  simplest  and  most  sacred 
of  national  honors,  burial  In  a  part  of 
America  especially  set  aside  for  those 
who  served. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today 
a  joint  resolution  which  expresses  the 
policy  and  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  national  cemeteries  be  continued 
and  expanded. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  mutual  enthusiasm  in  support 
of  this  resolution. 

H.J.  RES.  648  ^ 

Wheres.5  it  is  the  policy  and  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  a  grateful  Gcvernment  of  the 
United  Stares  in  recognition  of  the  loyalty, 
patriotism  and  zeal  of  American  servicemen 
In  war  and  per<<.e.  mamtLiln,  enlarge  and 
expand  a  system  of  national  cemeteries  and 
continue  the  historic  tradition,  honor  and 
privilege  of  Interment  in  a  part  of  our  beloved 
country  so  specifically  declcated:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Represeritatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "National  Cemeteries  Act 
of  1965  ". 

Sec.  2.  No  new  national  cemetery  shall  be 
established,  and  no  existing  national  ceme- 
tery shall  be  enlarged,  except  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Cemeteries  Site  Selection  Advisory 
Board,  the  members  of  which  shah  be  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  five  members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  at  least  one  member  mtist  be  a 
veteran  (as  that  status  is  defined  In  sec. 
101(2)  of  title  38,  United  States  Codei  who 
is  active  in  veterans  affairs,  and.  at  any  one 
time,  not  more  than  two  members  may  be 
officers  or  employees  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  who  are  officers  or  employees 
of  an  executive  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  appointed  by  the  President 
sh;.Il  hold  office  for  a  term  of  Ave  years,  ex- 
cept that  the  President  shall  designate  short- 
er terms  of  ofBce  for  such  other  members  first 
appointed  so  that  no  more  tlian  otie  term 
of  office  will  terminate  In  the  same  year. 

(ci  Five  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum 

Id)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  elect 
a  Chairman  from  among  their  number  and 
employ  an  Executive  Secretary  whose  salary 
fliaii  be  such  amount  (but  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  provided  by  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  ionended)  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  Board.  The  Board  may  employ  such 
other  persons  as  it  finds  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  business  and  procure  contract 
services  in  accordance  with  section  15  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  US.C. 
S5a). 

(e)  Each  memt>er  of  the  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  who  Is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  executive  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  B50  per 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  vested  In  the  Board.  All  other 
members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  without 
compensation  In  addition  to  that  received 
from  their  services  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  as  Member* 
of  Congress,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  while  engaged  away 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Board  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948  (5  OS.C. 
73b-2 )  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 


( r  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  as- 
sign, on  a  rclmbtirsabie  or  nonrelmbtirsable 
basis,  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  assist  the  Board,  and  shall  aid 
it  in  such  other  manner,  as  the  Board  re- 
quests and  as  is  compatible  with  the  other 
duties  of  such  Department. 

SEC-  4.  (a I  The  Board  shall  advise  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  suitability  ol 
any  site  proposed  for  use  as  a  national  ceme- 
tery. In  so  doing,  it  shall  make  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  or  enlarging,  as 
the  cate  may  be.  the  national  cemetery,  and 
it  sltall  take  into  account  the  location  cf  the 
proposed  site,  the  number  of  people  residing 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  the  pro- 
p:iFed  site  who  are  eligible  for  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery,  the  proximity  and  acces- 
sibility of  other  national  cemeteries,  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  additional  national 
cemeteries  or  the  enlargement  of  existing 
ones,  and  other  pertinent  factors. 

(b)  A  copy  of  the  Board's  report  on  each 
proposiil  for  the  establishment  or  enlarge- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The 
Beard  shall  not  recommend  the  establish- 
ment or  enlargement  of  a  national  cemetery 
If  the  estimated  cost  to  the  United  States 
for  land  acquisition  and  development  is  more 
than  SI. 000, 000.  If  the  Board's  report  rec- 
ommends the  establishment  or  enlargement 
of  a  national  cemetery  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  report  to  the  Congress  his  con- 
currence or  nonconcurrence  In  the  Board's 
recommendations  within  sixty  days  of  his 
receipt  of  the  Board's  report.  If  the  Secre- 
tary reports  nonconcurrence  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board,  he  shall  state  his 
rearons  therefor. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  concurs 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Board,  he 
may  acquire  the  site  and  proceed  with  its  de- 
velopment as  a  n^ttional  cemetery,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  funds  become  available  for 
tliat  purpose. 

Sec  5.  (a I  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
accept,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  dona- 
tions of  land  and  of  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  na- 
tional cemeteries,  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  expend  such  funds  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  donated,  and  return  unex- 
pended and  uncommitted  portions  thereof 
to  the  donors  It  those  purposes  cannot  be 
carried  out.  He  may  also  accept  transfers 
of  jurisdiction  over  land  (Including  public 
land)  owned  by  the  United  States  and  useful 
for  national  cemetery  purposes,  and  the  head 
of  any  executive  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  jurisdiction  over 
such  land  is  authorized  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  this  purpose. 

|b|  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
whenever  an  offer  of  donation  of  land  or  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  na- 
tional cemetery  Is  maOe  to  him.  or  whenever 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  become? 
available  for  this  purpose,  notify  the  Na- 
tional Cemeteries  Site  Selection  Advisorv 
Board. 

Sec.  6.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
hereby  repealed:  Sections  4870.  4871.  and 
4872  of  the  Revised  Statutes  |24  US.C.  271, 
272.  273):  the  Act  of  June  29.  1938  (24  U.S.C, 
271a):  the  Act  of  August  4.  1947  (24  U.S.C, 
281a-c) :  the  Act  of  March  10.  1950  (24  U.S.C.' 
381d-fi:  and  the  Act  of  August  10,  1950  (24 
use.  281g). 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  development  of  lands  which  were 
acquired  or  designated  for  national  cemetery 
purposes  before  the  date  of  enactment  trf 
this  Act. 


IN    L.B.J-LAND 


Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presiden- 
Lial  libraries  provide  a  uniquely  valuable 
means  for  the  training  of  the  future 
leadf  rs  of  our  Nation. 

The  wisdom  of  establishing  these  in- 
valuable aids  to  learning  and  the  par- 
ticular value  of  designatin?  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  as  the  site  for  President 
Johnson's  papers  is  aptly  demonstrated 
by  the  following  editorials  which  ap- 
pealed on  August  1 1  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Because  of  the  Iielpful  insight  they  con- 
tain, I  ask  consent  to  place  them  in  the 
Rf.corb  at  this  point. 

IFrom  the  Dalla.s  ITex.l  Timea  Herald.  Aug. 

11.1965) 

In    L.B.J.-Land 

Th^  L^nlverEity  f<f  Texa5.  close  to  "the 
President's  country."  1b  a  logical  site,  both 
geographically  jsnd  .icademically.  for  a  John- 
sonian Presidential  Library,  'liie  possibility 
of  a  poat-rctlrement  professorship  lor  L.B.J, 
wonld  be  an  additional  coup  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

The  proposed  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Library 
should  become  a  focal  point  for  scholarly 
and  historic  rescr.rch.  Bec^itise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's unusually  long  and  distinctive  politi- 
cal career.  tV)c  library  will  ooublless  coninlii 
.\  more  extensive  trove  of  official  papers  and 
memorabilia  than  any  Presidential  library 
yet. 

The  imlversity'5  board  of  regents  rates  an 
".\"  for  planning  and  foresight,  for  present- 
ing the  President  not  only  with  an  oBcr  to 
build  an  imprersive  physical  plant  to  house 
the  library  but  also  to  establish  a  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  luf.tliute  o(  Public  Service — a 
futiu'e  institution  of  learning  to  further 
political  and  governmental  acumen  in  a 
manner  no  doubt  dear  to  the  heart  of  a 
famous  former  schoolteacher.  The  univer- 
sity, the  State  nnd  the  Nation  are  to  be 
benefici'irie.s  of  this  historically  significant 
center, 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Aug.  II.  19B5I 

JO:iNSO:f  iNSTtlUTE 

Selection  of  the  Uniyer.sity  of  Texas  at 
Austin  for  the  Presidential  library  ajid  ar- 
ciiives  of  tlie  Johnson  administration  is  an 
e.-cceileut  one.  It  will  he  further  enhanced 
by  early  establishment  of  "tie  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Institute  of  Public  Service  In  con- 
nection with  it- 
Regents  of  the  university  headed  by  W.  W. 
Heath  of  Austin.  Joined  by  Chancellor  Harry 
R^som.  have  outlined  the  whole  project 
whlcii.  Ln  cooperation  with  other  Inatltutlons 
of  lilgher  learning,  shotild  prove  a  notable 
advance  in  the  pocigraduate  training  of  lead- 
ers ill  the  Held  of  public  service. 

The  main  building  to  be  opened  by  Jiinu- 
.'<ry  of  1969  win  bftslocated  on  14  acres  of  uni- 
versity land  yet  to  be  announced  One  pos- 
sibility is  a  magnificent  site  on  Lake  Austin 
on  acreage  riven  to  the  university  years  ago 
by  the  late  Col.  George  W  Breckenridge  of 
San  Antonio. 

The  study  and  research  center  to  contain 
the  papers  of  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  will  be  a 
fitting  complement  to  libraries  alrendy  com- 
pleted or  authorized  for  all  past  Presidents 
beginning  with  Herbert  Hoover.  It  Is  a  wUe 
and  fruitful  development  under  the  National 
Archives  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  Is  rumored  as  wanting  to 
lecture  at  the  university  In  the  field  of  poli- 
tics. If  he  does,  that  course  ought  to  pack 
them  in.  The  field  of  public  sen-ice  needs  a 
continuing  flow  of  young  talent, 


THE  PRESS  HAILS  PRESIDENr 
JOHNSON'S  APPOINTMENT  OF 
LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN  AS  POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  co.isent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
who  have  served  the  Nation  in  Washing- 
ton have  been  so  highly  regarded  by  the 
communication  media  as  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien.  President  JohtLSon's  designa- 
tion of  him  as  Postmaster  Genera]  of  the 
United  States  has  been  applauded  by 
ne'.vsmen  across  the  Nation. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  praise  that 
has  been  and  is  being  accorded  by  the 
Washington  Press  Corps  and  by  journal  - 
ists  in  his  native  State  of  Massachusetts 
It  comes  from  a  natural  affection  for 
him.  They  respect  his  honesty  and 
directness.  They  like  his  style.  They 
appreciate  his  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  in  the  past, 
Larr>'  O'Brien  has  been  cited  by  out- 
standing columnists  and  newsmen  for 
the  efteetlveness  of  his  work.  His  ap- 
pointment to  the  President's  Cabinet  is 
the  subject  of  current  words  of  praise. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record,  a  splendid  article  by  Tom 
Wicker,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  'Sfork  Times  and  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post,  and  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Union: 

[From  the  New  York  'Hmcs.  Aug.  31,  1985| 

PoUTics:  The  Man  Who  Deuvereo  the 

Goods 

(By  Tom  ■Wicker! 

Washington,  August  30. — Larry  O'Brien  is 
a  man  in  the  finest  traditions  of  our  many 
former  Postmasters  General.  He  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  delivering  the  mall, 
but  he  is  an  absolutely  professional  poli- 
tician who  has  shown  two  Presidents  that 
he  knows  how  to  deliver  the  goods — both  on 
election  day  and  when  the  roll  is  called  up 
yonder  on  the  Hill. 

O'BBXEN'S   technique 

General  O'Brlen^as  something  In  excess  of 
20,000  personal  friends  soon  will  be  entitled 
to  call  him — Is  a  smiling  Irishman  who  would 
.'lOt  be  caught  dead  saying  "yes"  or  "no"  If  150 
other  words  could  be  substituted  to  the  same 
etfect.  He  has  made  Just  enough  enemies 
in  4  years  in  Washington  to  crowd  a  tele- 
phone booth,  and  he  is  admired  In  both 
parties  for  his  political  organizing  genius 
and  for  his  effective  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  legislative   program. 

O'Brien's  contribution  to  the  practice  of 
modern  politics  was  simple  but  revolution- 
ary. After  decades  when  political  bosses  in 
cities  and  States  alike  had  operated  on  the 
theory  of  keeping  the  electorate  as  small  and 
manageable  as  possible — to  keep  to  a  mini- 
mum the  risk  of  unruly  voters  getting  out  of 
hand — O'Brien  took  the  opposite  view.  In 
t'.ie  three  major  campaigns  he  ran  for  John 
Kennedy  t  no  matter  who  was  the  titular 
campaign  bosst,  he  brought  as  many  people 
into  action  as  possible — by  registering  new 
voters,  by  organizing  masses  of  volunteer 
workers,  by  seeking  out  voters  where  candi- 
dates never  had  looked  before. 

So  massive  has  been  the  legislative  achieve- 
ment of  the  Johnson  administration  that  It 


IS  customary  to  give  most  of  the  credit  to  the 
President  himself.  He  deserves  a  lot  of  it, 
but  O'Brien  the  congressional  liaison  chief 
for  both  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Johnson,  has 
played  a  larger  role  than  is  genernlly  realized, 

IMPROVED    LoaSYING 

In  the  first  place,  under  his  leadership  the 
White  House  lobbying  activity  has  been  bel- 
ter organized  and  more  efficient.  It  has 
acquired  more  personnel,  more  autonomy, 
more  respect  and  more  legitimacy  than  any 
similar  operation  in  the  past,  and  therefore, 
it  Is  an  improved.  If  not  a  new.  tool  of 
Presidential  power. 

It  Is  Washington  folklore,  for  Instance,  that 
in  1964  Mr.  Johnson  salvages  the  tax  cut  and 
civil  rights  bills  Mr  Kennedy  had  not  been 
able  to  get  through  Congress  before  his  death 
in  1963.  In  fact,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  predicted 
"an  18-month  delivery  "  for  1964  and  it  prob- 
ai>ly  always  will  be  a  question  whether 
O'Brien's  spadework  might  not  have  produi-ea 
the.se  measures  had  Mr.  Kennedy  lived; 
O'Brien  thinks  the  bills  would  have  p3£!!ed 
la  any  case. 

Even  this  year,  with  the  massive  majorities 
provided  by  the  election  of  1964,  O'Brien's 
work  with  Congress  has  been  vital  to  Mr, 
John-son,  The  key  element  In  any  lobbying 
program  is  to  understand  the  legislation 
thoroughly:  only  then  can  be  it  presented 
to  a  legislator  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
him  see  that  it  wUl  help  him  politically— 
or  at  least  not  hurt  him  so  much  ajs  he  has 
thought.  O'Brien  and  his  stall — far  from 
relying,  as  myth  would  have  it,  on  twisted 
arms,  patronage,  and  the  pork  barrel — have 
made  this  process  of  study  and  persuasion 
one  of  the  President's  most  formidable  weap- 
ons in  seeking  such  controversial  Items  as  the 
rental  subsidy  In  the  housing  bill  or  the  vot- 
ing rights  act. 

All  of  that  ia  more  or  less  public.  In  a 
more  personal  and  private  matter,  Larry  O'- 
Brien 1.130  delivered  the  goods  early  in  1904. 
The  sharpest  of  the  transition  from  John 
Kennedy  to  Lyndon  Johnson  was  then  past 
Ted  Soreniien  was  le.ivlng  the  White  House 
sialf;  Kenneth  O'Donnell  wanted  to:  Pierre 
Salluger  would  leave  in  the  spring. 

AVERTING  POSSIBLE  DISASTEH 

If  at  that  mo.mcnt  the  popular  and  re- 
spected O'Brien  also  had  resigned — so  mcm- 
Ijers  of  the  old  Kennedy  staff  said  privately— 
there  would  have  been  a  wholesale  exodus, 
damaging  Mr.  Johnson  in  two  ways.  It 
would  h.'ive  appeared  to  signal  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  him  that  could  have  been  disas- 
trous In  an  election  ye^ir:  it  might  have  left 
him  with  too  few  experienced  men  to  run 
either  the  White  House  or  the  coming  cam- 
paign. 

But  Larry  O'Brien  stayed,  in  one  of  the  cru- 
cial acts  of  a  crucial  time,  one  of  many  for 
which  he  deserves  the  respect  In  which  he  Is 
held  here.  He  will  still  have  that  respect 
at  the  Post  Oflice  Department:  he  wUl  still 
be  delivering  the  goods  next  election  day,  and 
If  past  achievements  are  any  guide  he  mnj 
even  get  the  mail  delivered  twice  a  day. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug,  31.  19651 
O'Brien  for  Gronouski 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  President  Johnson's 
new  nominee  as  Postmaster  General,  Is  among 
the  best  liked,  hardest  working  and  most 
quietly  effective  public  offlclals  in  this  Capi- 
tal. He  has  served  two  Presidents  as  legis- 
lative assistant  with  rare  discretion  and  de- 
votion, and  he  has  managed  to  win  the 
respect  and  affection  of  Congress  In  the 
process  If  the  contention  is  accepted  that 
the  Postmaster  Generalship  Is  fundamentally 
a  political  Job.  Larry  O'Brien  Is  a  splendid 
choice  to  succeed  John  A.  Gronouskl.  whom 
the  President  has  selected  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Poland. 
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It  can  be  argued  that  departmental  morale 
might  be  improved  by  taking  someone  from 
the  career  postal  service.  But  this  Is  not 
always  a  satisfactory  course;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  most  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful Postmasters  General  have  been  politi- 
cal appointees.  James  A.  Farley,  for  example, 
WHS  a  political  strategist  and  patronage  dis- 
penser, but  an  innovator  In  terms  of  the 
ser\'ice.  Fresh  ideas  sometimes  come  best 
from  the  outside. 

Cabinet  posts,  moreover,  are  essentially 
political  by  nature.  The  Post  OfBce.  among 
all  Cabinet  departments,  is  particularly  one 
in  which  Members  of  Congress  are  disposed 
to  assert  a  proprietary  Interest.  Mr.  Gro- 
nouskl, with  his  academic  background,  was 
perhaps  not  quite  vigorous  enough  in  stand- 
ing up  to  Congress  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
Mr.  O'Brien's  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
Capitol  HiU  should  make  him  adroit  at  deal- 
ing with  the  various  congressional  Inter- 
ventions. 

The  selection  of  Mr,  Gronouskl  as  the  new- 
Ambassador  to  Poland  may  or  may  not  pay 
ilirect  dividends.  For  a  while  List  winter 
American  relations  with  the  Communist 
government  In  Warsaw,'  were  somewhat 
strained,  partly  because  of  the  war  in  Vlet- 
nom  and  partly  because  of  internal  develop- 
ments In  Poland.  These  difficulties  may  not 
be  easily  remediable.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nomination  of  a  Cabinet  officer  who  speaks 
Polish  should  be  flattering  and  Is  a  testi- 
monial to  the  strong  ties  with  the  Polish 
people.  Obviously  it  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  precedent  for  the  fatuous  practice  of 
selecting  an  envoy  merely  because  of  hie 
ethnic  origin.  But  in  this  case  the  appoint- 
ment is  a  tangible  expression  of  President 
.lohnson's  wish  to  build  bridges  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

For  all  his  other  attributes,  Mr.  Gronouskl 
Is  hardly  yet  trained  to  carry  on  the  inter- 
mittent dialog  with  Communist  China  that 
lias  taken  place  through  Ambassadors  In 
Warsaw.  Retiring  Ambassador  John  M.  Cabot 
has  been  conducting  these  meetings  with  the 
Bss'.stance  of  Alfred  Jenkins,  a  Chinese  lan- 
guage expert  from  the  American  Embassy  in 
Stockholm-  So  far  they  have  not  been  very 
productive,  but  the  contact  Is  useful  for  the 
time  when  the  Chinese  may  seriously  want 
to  talk.  Actually,  though,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  locale  could  not  be  shifted  to  an- 
other capital 

Altogether  the  two  appointments  seem  ad- 
mirable. And  what  names — O'Brien  and 
Gronouskl — could  be  more  tj-plcal  of  the 
mixture  of  backgrounds  that  characterizes 
America. 

(From  Springfield    (Mass.i    Union,  Aug    30. 
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Caeinet  Post  for  O'Brien 

The  appointment  of  Lawrence  F,  O'Brien 
as  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
lE  bound  to  win  the  endorsement  of  Ameri- 
cans. Inside  and  outside  his  party,  who  know 
his  personal  qualities  end  his  talent  for  or- 
ganization. But  noAhore  will  approval  be 
heartier  than  In  his  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  his  home  city  of  Springfield. 

"Larry"  O'Brien's  political  acumen  wa.s 
known  in  Springfield  some  three  decades  ago, 
t:t1s  was  the  gift  that  was  to  make  hlro  "key 
legislative  architect  of  the  New  Frontier."  as 
President  Johnson  phrased  It  when  he  an- 
i"unced  the  appointment  Sunday,  "I  know 
iif  no  single  Individual."  the  President  added. 
'  ".vho  has  contributed  more  M*  the  enactment 
^'f  legislation  that  touches  on  the  lives  of  so 
rn:iny  Americans.""  He  pointed  to  measures 
r  inging  "from  voting^  rights  to  medicare. 
!"om  tax  cuts  to  the  war  on  poverty,  from 
Peace  Corps  to  education."  The  0"Brlen  In- 
lliience  is  known  to  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  Kennedy  udminlstratlon — and  the 
Johnson  administration  to  date. 

The  names  of  0"Brien  and  Kennedy  were 
linked  on  a  national  scale  during  the  late 


President's  successful  campaign  for  the 
White  House  In  1960.  That  was  a  victory, 
too,  for  "Lany"  03rlen  as  national  director 
of  organization  for  John  Kennedy  He  be- 
came Presidential  Assistant  for  Personnel 
and  for  Liaison  with  Congress.  Last  year  he 
handled  Uie  organizational  chore  for  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  ticket,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  President  Johnson  as  assist- 
ant for  congressional  relations.  In  the  Bay 
Slate,  the  O'Brien-Kennedy  meeting  took 
place  in  the  late  forties,  when  the  future 
President  was  U.S.  Representative  from  a 
Boston  district.  The  O'Brien  touch  was  ap- 
plied as  John  Kennedy's  organization  direc- 
tor In  his  successful  Senate  campaigns  of  1952 
and  1958, 

One  effect  of  the  new  appointment  will  be 
the  loss  to  the  President  of  a  strong  right 
arm  In  congressional  relations — though  Mr. 
Johnson's  own  background  In  Congress 
should  continue  tx)  be  effective.  Another 
effect  will  be  a  change  In  the  political  out- 
look for  1966  In  Massachusetts,  "'Larry'" 
0"Brlen  commands  great  respect,  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, in  Democratic  councils;  and  his  close- 
ness to  the  Kennedy  family  Is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. So.  when  the  word  spread  that  he 
was  Interested  In  State  oflice  there  was  a 
ripple  of  distress  within  the  party.  The 
waters  may  now  settle  a  bit.  but  there  are 
still  some  sharp  contests  In  sight  for  1966. 

The  prospects  are  that  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  will  be  a  most  worthy  successor  to 
John  Gronouskl.  who  is  resigning  the  Cab- 
inet post  to  become  Ambassador  to  Poland. 
The  Post  Office  Department  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  a  master  organizer  and.  as  his  as- 
sociates know,  a  gentleman 


one  doctor,  now  in  his  SO's.  and  that  is 
badly  in  need  of  more  doctors  and  a  hos- 
pital. All  on  their  own.  without  a  word  to 
Uncle  Sam.  they  have  taken  up  the  fight 
to  build  a  hospital  and  attract  more  doc- 
tors. I  have  no  doubt  that  they  shall 
succeed. 


THE    TWIGGS    COlfMTY    HOSPITAL 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
limes  this  Congress  has  seen  itself  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  local  gov- 
ernments can  best  help  solve  the  people's 
problems — when  help  is  required.  I  have 
always  stood  with  those  who  assert  that 
local  problems  are  best  handled  by  the 
government  closest  to  the  people,  and 
have  recently  found  in  my  own  district 
a  rera.'irkable  example  of  this  philosophy 
in  action. 

In  Twiggs  County,  a  small,  rural,  south 
Georgia  community,  the  citizens  are 
singlehandedly  raising  funds  to  build 
themselves  a  Ions  and  bad,ly  needed  hos- 
pital. They  have  .set  high  standards  for 
their  hospital:  they  plan  to  have  the  most 
modern  medical  facilities,  and  such  added 
features  as  oxygen  piped  into  each  room. 
Alter  raising  1554,000  to  complete  the 
cost  of  the  building,  the  citizens  found 
that  in  order  to  meet  State  requirements, 
an  additional  .?30.000  would  be  needed. 
So  again,  the  community  alone  set  out  to 
raise  the  added  money — and  is  now  very 
close  to  its  goal, 

I  tell  this  stoiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
other  communities  to  follow  Twiggs 
County's  example.  I  tell  R  because  I 
find  so  few  in  Washington  who  believe 
that  local  people  can  act  for  themselves 
without  Federal  aid.  But  here  is  a  farm 
community  that  for  years  has  had  only 


WINNING  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
heard  with  more  than  average  interest 
that  our  man  at  the  White  House.  Larrj' 
O'Brien,  will  leave  his  present  post  as 
assistant  to  the  President  for  congres- 
sional relations  and  become  Postmaster 
General.  We  all  wish  him  well,  because 
a  finer  fellow  never  twisted  an  ann  in 
Washington. 

Some  commentators  have  chosen  to 
view  the  O'Brien  appointment  from  a 
partisan  perspective.  They  say  he  is 
being  shifted  to  a  position  where  his 
undoubted  organizational  genius  can  be 
better  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

I  re'ect  this  narrow"  view.  'What  the 
Postmaster  General  does  in  his  spare 
time  is  his  own  affair,  but  in  business 
hours  Larrj'  O'Brien  will  devote  all  his 
talent  to  the  public  business.  The  Post 
(t>fflce  needs  a  lot  of  attention,  to  keep 
/""the  whole  Department  from  becoming  a 
dead-letter  office. 

This  package  was  mailed  last  Thurs- 
day in  New  York  by  air  parcel  post — and 
it  was  not  delivered  to  my  office  until 
Monday.  The  flight  from  New  York  to 
Washington  takes  1  hour.  I  hope  Larry 
O'Brien  can  find  out  where  that  package 
was  during  the  other  95  hours  in  transit. 

Yesterday  a  constituent  reported  that 
letters  take  6  days  to  get  from  New  York 
to  Hagerstow"n,  Md.  Today  another  told 
me  that  mail  from  Baltimore  to  Hasers- 
town.  a  distance  of  about  70  miles,  takes 
3  days.  That  is  a  speed  of  about  1  mile 
an  hour.  Many  residents  in  new  devel- 
opments in  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
have  virtually  no  mail  service  at  all. 

Winning  at  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment could  well  be  Larry  O'Brien's 
toughest  campaign.  But  a  man  who  has 
"delivered  the  goods"  for  two  adminis- 
trations should  'oe  able  to  deliver  the 
mail.  I  say  good  luck,  Mr.  Postmaster 
General.  Good  nonpartisan  luck — you  . 
will  need  it. 


THE  PARK\aEW   HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon at  1:30  the  Parkview  High  School 
Band  affectionately  known  at  home  as 
the  ■•Jolly  Green  GiAnts."  of  Springfield. 
Mo.,  will  present  a  band  concert  on  the 
east  steps  of  the  Capitol  Building.  To- 
night another  performance  will  be  given 
at  8:30  p.m.  at  the  Sylvan  Theater  on 
the  Washington  Monument  grounds. 

Last  Friday  it  was  my  privilege  with 
Colleague  Willum  Hi:ngate  and  others, 
to  attend  the  Missouri  Day  ceremonies 
at  the.  New  York  World's  Fair,  and  to 
hear  this  splendid  1  OS-piece  concert  band 
represent  our  State  with  a  sterling  per- 
formance. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  band's 
Eastern  tour  is  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  by  a  series  or  collective 
and  Individual  pro.iects.  raised  the  funds 
necessary  to  finance  their  trip. 

That  they  succeeded  is  a  tribute,  not 
only  to  the  members,  their  fine  director. 
Mr.  Dan  Palen,  and  others  associated 
with  the  trip,  but  also  to  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  whose  financial  support  made 
:he  effort  a  success. 

On  behalf  of  the  band.  I  would  like  to 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  mem- 
ber.s  who  can  arrange  to  be  off  the  floor. 
TO  hear  the  band  perfomi  this  afternoon 
■m  the  Capitol  steps.  Not  only  did  the 
bind  bring  their  best  musical  talents. 
they  also  brousrht  along  some  of  our  de- 
lightful Ozarkian  leather  to  the  Federal 
Capitol. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  A. 
GRONOUSKI  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO 
POL-AND 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
maniuious  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nev."  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  consratulnte  my  very  pood  friend, 
the  Honorable  John  A,  Gronouski.  upon 
his  appointment  by  President  Johnson  as 
Arabas.sador  to  Poland 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  OfBec  and  Civil  Ser\-ice.  it  was 
my  ?ood  fortune  to  come  to  know  Mi-, 
GronousiU  ver>-  well.  O'lt  of  this  pro- 
fessional relationship  grew  a  very  warm 
personal  friendship.  I  was  very  h.-inored 
when  he  made  n  very  fine  address  in  my 
native  Jersey  City  last  May  in  connection 
with  services  held  commrmorating  Polish 
Constitution  Day, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cons^d-r  John  Gronou- 
ski one  of  the  m'lst  brilliant  and  dedi- 
cated men  in  American  public  life.  In 
addition,  he  brings  to  any  task  he  is  as- 
signed a  refreshine  modesty  and  cjndor 
that  is  unequalcd  amoni  men  in  high 
public  office, 

John  Gronouski  has  been  given  a  diffi- 
cult task  as  Ambassador  to  Poland. 
However.  I  could  not  imagine  this  job  be- 
inr  assigned  to  anyone  more  capable  than 
he  is.  American -Polish  relations  are  in 
good  hands  with  John  Gronouski  at  the 
helm. 


THE  NEED  FOR  STIMULATING  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  PEACE  IN  THE 

NEAR  EAST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Roosevelt  1  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
concludes  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  in  the  Near  East 
which  I  began  on  August  10.  My  col- 
leagues will  realize  that  since  I  began 
these  discussions  I  have  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  undertaking  responsi- 
bilities somewhat  different  from  those 
which  are  mine  aa  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Today  I  conclude  my  own  personal  views 
which,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
the  privilege  of  freely  stating,  I  should 
emphasize  that  these  are  not  necessarily 
the  views  of  ray  country  as  determined 
by  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and,  therefore,  cannot  be  binding 
upon  me  in  the  new  duties  which  I  shall 
assume.  They  express,  however,  my  sin- 
cere convictions,  and  I  want  to  say  again, 
as  I  have  always  said,  that  my  funda- 
mental purpose  is  not  to  be  pro-Arab 
or  pro-Israel.  My  fundamental  purpose 
is  to  hope  that  a  way  can  be  found,  within 
the  realities  of  the  situation,  to  bring 
peace  to  all  the  residents  of  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  world — where  the  needs 
of  all  human  beings  of  all  races  and 
creeds  are  so  great — in  order  that  they 
may  achieve  the  dignity  and  the  op- 
portunities to  which  I  firmly  believe  they 
are  entitled.  My  hope  encompasses  the 
thought  that  a  real  pe.ice  in  the  Near 
East,  a  feal  amnesty  between  people  of 
such  different  faiths,  could  be  the 
cornerstone  upon  which  peace  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  might  well  rest. 

I  pray  that  in  my  new  assignment  I 
may,  therefore,  be  the  friend  of  all  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  (he  Near 
East. 

Since  the  1949  armistice  agreements 
which  left  two  states  in  Palesrlne — Israel 
and  Jordan — substantive  Lssues  have 
been  aggravated  by  suspicions  on  both 
sides.  The  right  of  Jews  to  a  home's  nd 
in  the  Middle  East:  the  legality  of 
Israel's  existence  as  a  state:  the  scope 
of  Israel's  territorial  claims:  the  fate  of 
and  the  responsibility  for  Arabs  who  fled 
from  what  is  now  Israel:  and  conflicting 
claims  over  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
River  system  have  been  heatedly  dis- 
puted issues. 

Jews  In  Israel  say',  "The  Arabs  pro- 
pose to  push  us  into  and  under  the  sea  " 
And  Arab  declarations  of  purpose,  in- 
cluding recent  extremely  belUeerent 
threats  by  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  do  not 
encouTEge  a  relaxed  military  posture  in 
Israel. 

Jordanians  .say.  "The  Je-vs  intend  to 
push  us  into  the  desert." 

One  whose  compassion  flows  toward 
the  people  of  both  sides  of  the  quarrel 
finds  for  himself  in  this  controvensy  no 
.ssi'.-e  position  except  perhaps  that  of 
silent  neutrality.  My  role  is  not  one  that 
permits  the  withholding  of  opinion. 

Whatever  friends  and  enemies  of  Israel 
may  say  about  the  forces  which  brought 
modem  Israel  into  ijeing.  those  forces 


are  irreversible.  The  State  of  Israel 
exists  and  is  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  apart  from  the  Arab  world, 
by  most  members  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

Despite  the  political,  ethnic  and  le- 
liglous  chasms  which  divide  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations,  they  share  the  same 
problems  and  the  need  for  peace  and  co- 
operation with  each  other. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  concern  to  all 
of  us  that  after  17  years,  there  is  still  no 
peace  In  the  Near  East;  that  Arab  bellis. 
erence  continues;  and,  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  bring  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  the 
peace  table. 

There  have  been  ideological  chanses 
taking  place  in  the  Arab  countries  which 
today  reflect  deep  structural  changes  m 
their  society.  The  principles  and  ui.^t!- 
tutions  that  held  together  the  traditional 
Arab  society  have  been  broken  down; 
and,  there  is  a  desperate  search  under- 
way for  new  bases  of  Integration;  and, 
an  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  traditional  Western 
ideologies  and  Institutions  do  not  provide 
these  bases. 

For  centuries  Arab  politics  were  con- 
tained in  a  smug  self-satisfied  world 
But  the  Arab  society  had  the  redeeming 
feature  of  being  a  stable,  integrated  so- 
ciety. The  prevailing  communal  systems 
of  land  tenure — musha.  dira,  and  ard  al- 
fallah — provided  both  security  and  2 
rough  measure  of  equality,  since  the 
land  was  periodically  redistributed 
among  its  members  in  more  or  less  equal 
shares.  This  meant  that  there  were  no 
landless  peasants  among  the  sedentary 
population  which  consisted  of  perhaps 
foui'-flfths  of  the  peasants;  and,  witiun 
the  community  there  were  no  great  dif- 
ferentiations of  wealth. 

The  handcraftsmen.  who  probably 
constituted  the  majority  of  the  urban 
population,  were  bound  together  by 
guilds — asnaf — and  religious  brother- 
hoods— turuq — which  provided  them 
with  security  and  an  object  of  loyalty 

The  Islamic  world  never  had  citj- 
states  with  an  independent,  self-reliant 
middle  class.  And.  they  had  practicnily 
no  contacts  with  the  outside  world  whicii 
might  inspire  them  with  new  ideas. 

Notable  was  the  absence  of  an  intel- 
lectual ferment  and  a  group  that  could 
utilize  these  conditions  to  fui'ther  its  o>vn 
ends.  Consequently,  the  various  dis- 
turbances that  occurred  in  the  Arab 
world — army  insurrections,  conquestJi  by 
one  ruler  or  pasha  of  another  territoty, 
bedouin  raids,  local  revolts,  and  so 
forth — could  not  lead  to  any  important 
modification  in  the  social  structure,  'Jir. 
led  only  to  a  change  in  the  compo.sition 
of  the  ruling  group. 

Of  course.  Arab  society  was  not  com- 
pletely static.  Economic  and  social 
changes  occurred  in  SjTla  and  Iraq  in 
the  18th  century.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  there  were  detened 
signs  of  a  spontaneous  cultural  reviva! 
But  an  equally  important  factor  was  i\V: 
quest  of  Western  countries  for  raw  i;!a- 
terials,  markets,  bases  and  spheres  of 
political,  religious,  and  cultural  influ- 
ence. 
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In  the  first  place.  Western  medicine 
and  hygiene  eliminated  the  plague  and 
many  endemic  diseases  prevalent  in  the 
region.  Tlie  result  was  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  death  rate  while  the  birth 
rate  remained  at  its  previous  high  level 
which  lead  to  a  rapid  increase  In  the 
population. 

This  vast  groi^-th  took  place  unaccom- 
panied by  either  massive  industrialita- 
lion  or  a  commensurate  extension  of  the 
cultivated  areas.  This  subsequently  led 
to  great  pressure  on  the  land  and,  in 
recent  years,  to  an  exodus  to  the  cities. 
The  social  consequences  were  two:  the 
landless  peasant  and  a  large  underem- 
ployed urban  working  class 

Insurgence  of  a  landless  peasantry 
brought  economic  consequences  which 
were  beneficial  in  that  it  promoted  a 
changeover  from  subsistence  to  a 
market-oriented  cash-crop  agriculture. 
However,  the  accompanying  social  con- 
sequence— dissolution  of  the  village  com- 
munity, without  which  no  progress  could 
have  taken  place — eliminated  the  secu- 
rity formerly  enjoyed  by  all  peasants. 

The  discovery  of  the  We.'it  and  the  con- 
sequent cultural  transformation  of  Arab 
society  had  a  revitalizing  effect.  Its 
fi'.erall  consequence  was  to  bring  into 
being  a  new  class.  Whereas  old  intellec- 
tuals were  loyal  to  basic  values  and  in- 
stitutions of  their  society,  the  new  ones 
did  not  owe  it  allegiance.  Political  strife 
was  added  to  social  discontent  and  a  stir- 
ring up  of  the  masses.  Increased  par- 
ticipation of  the  masses  meant  new  lead- 
ers took  command — representing  neither 
the  upper-  nor  middle-cla.ss  values  but 
radical  ideologies. 

Until  the  1920's  or  1930's  the  dominant 
ideas  were  moderate  nationalism,  con- 
.-titutionalism.  and  political  and  eco- 
nomic liberalism;  mainly  because  these 
were  the  dominant  ideologies  of  the  lead- 
ing powers — Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  Also,  Arab  cultural  con- 
t.icts  were  restricted  to  these  three 
countries. 

During  the  1930's  and  1940's.  ho^vever, 
.^rata  society  passed  Ihrouah  their  acute 
ciiscs  caused  by  a  drastic  fall  in  agri- 
C'lHure  prices  during  the  depression, 
■:vov.-th  of  unemployment,  and  changing 
■'orld  chmates  marked  by  the  emergence 
of  the  So^1et  Union  and  China  as  major 
,>owers,  and  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  'developing  "  nations  with  beliefs  in 
Socialist  planning  and  a  one-party  dic- 
latorship.  The  result  was  the  collapse 
"f  the  fragile  Arab  parliamentary  sys- 
t.-ms  and  replacement  of  landowner  and 
middle-class  elite  by  one  of  army  officers, 
bureaucrats,  and  technicians.  And  now, 
a.s  in  other  underdeveloped  countries, 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  reconstruct 
their  society  on  the  twin  bases  of  intense 
nationalism  and  socialism. 

This  ideological  shift  has  not  been  uni- 
versal. Lebanon  is  still  committed  to  a 
patliamentary  democracy  and  an  eco- 
nomic liberalism.  Morocco.  Syria,  and 
Tunisia  are  struggling  to  find  their  way. 
In  aU  four  of  these  countries,  a  native 
middle  class  had  time  to  develop  and 
tliey  are  not  inclined  to  give  up  their 
I'ower  without  a  struggle.  Several  Arab 
cjuntrics  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  either  liberal  or  Socialist  ideolo- 


gies are  meaningful.  Egypt  and  Algeria 
are  engaged  in  revolutions  to  implement 
their  version  of  Arab  socialism.  Iraq 
seems  to  have  chosen  the  Arab  Socialist 
way. 

Our  present  thinking  is  that  Egypt  is 
the  fulcrum  on  which  Arab  behavior  can 
be  bent.  In  varying  degrees,  tlie  Arab 
countries,  from  Morocco  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Iraq  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  look 
to  Cairo  for  their  cue.  if  not  their  diplo- 
matic orientation.  The  Egyptian  omni- 
presence is  fortified  by  the  image  of 
Nasser,  which  radiates  a  charismatic 
quality  among  the  faceless  Arab  masses. 
An  active  and  effective  propaganda  ap- 
paratus in  Cairo  has  parlayed  this  image 
into  a  potent  force  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with  by  the  regimes  in  the  Arab 
world. 

Like  him  or  not — and  Nasser  has  not 
been  a  popular  figure  among  serious 
practitoners  of  Middle  East  diplomacy — 
he  is  a  key  factor  in  the  achievement  of 
U.S.  objectives  In  the  region — peace,  ,sta- 
bllity,  economic  development,  and  the 
absence  of  Communist  penetration.  And 
by  working  with  the  Egyptian  leader  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  modicum  of 
positive  results  for  the  United  States  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  arguments  for  continuation  of  the 
emphasis  on  Egypt  have  become  less  per- 
suasive. With  respect  to  U.S.  objectives 
in  the  region,  there  are  few  signs  of  real 
progress  Peace  is  precarious;  instabil- 
ity remains  a  condition  of  political  life; 
economic  development  has  not  kept  pace 
with  economic  need;  and  the  danger  of 
Communi.st  penetration  is  no  less  acute. 
The  major  obstacle  to  progress  has  been, 
and  remains  a  fixed  focus  on  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  rather  than  on  the  entire 
region. 

In  earlier  statements  I  have  discussed 
several  major  problems  which  compli- 
cate the  Near  East  picture.  These  in- 
clude the  arms  race,  water  use  and  diver- 
sion, and  refugees. 

While  Arab  nationalism  antedates 
communism  in  the  Middle  East.  Russia 
has  been  having  considerable  success 
undermining  Arab  moderates,  inflaming 
Arab  grie\ances,  egging  on  Arab  extrem- 
ists, and  arming  Arab  revolutionary 
regimes. 

While  Nasser  di.smisses  American  aid 
to  his  country— about  a  billion  dollars  in 
technical  and  economic  assistance  since 
the  end  of  WorU  War  11— as  "wheat, 
meat,  and  leftovers,"  U,S.  contributions 
have,  in  fact,  released  Egyptian  funds 
for  direct  military  expenditures. 

Since  1956  Russia  has  been  providing 
Eg.vpt  with  about  $65  million  a  year  in 
modem  arms.  The  Yemen  campaign 
has  provided  hard  training  for  Egyptian 
troops  if  and  when  Nasser  decides  to 
deploy  them  elsewhere. 

We  have,  repeatedly,  since  the  Tripar- 
tite Declaration  of  1950,  pledged  to  see 
to  it  that  the  borders  of  all  states  in  the 
Near  East  are  preserved  intact.  The 
cost  and  danger  of  such  an  operation 
by  the  United  States  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  size  and  sophistication  of 
Egypt's  arsenal.  Cost  and  danger  to  us 
Vi-ill  rise  as  Egypt  grows  militarily 
stronger,  and  more  adventurous. 


The  Arab  refugee  problem  is  infinitely 
complex  and  that  complexity  has  been 
compounded  by  the  bitterne.ss  it  gener- 
ates. Dr.  Chaim  Weizmarm.  a  scientific 
and  political  genius,  won  from  Britain 
a  crucial  promise  which  eventually  creat- 
ed Israel:  the  1917  Balfour  Declaration 
pledging  Britain  to  support  a  "national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people"  in  Palestine, 
Britain  did  this  to  secure  their  strategic 
toehold  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Weizmann's  scientific  con- 
tribution to  its  munitions  industry,  his 
discovery  of  synthetic  acetone.  Until 
that  time.  Palestine  had  been  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

In  order  to  win  Arab  support  against 
the  Turks.  Britain  promi.-^ed  the  Arabs 
independence.  The  effect  of  these  con- 
flicting pledges  was  to  antagonize  Jews 
and  Arabs  alike.  From  1920  to  1948  the 
Palestine  Arabs  rose  In  bloody  revolts 
against  Zionist  settlers  and  the  British 
mandate.  Finally.  Britain  in  1947  tossed 
the  problem  to  the  United  Nations  which 
voted  to  partition  Palestine  between 
Arabs  and  Jews.  The  Arabs  rejected 
partition.  During  the  fighting  which 
followed.  Arabs  who  had  lived  in  this  ter- 
ritory or  in  other  parts  of  what  is  now 
Israel  fled  into  Arab  countries.  The 
Israelis  beat  off  the  Arabs  and  even  ex- 
tended their  t>orders  thereby  saining  con- 
trol of  80  percent  of  Palestine.  Most  of 
the  refugees  still  live  in  camps  outside 
Israels  borders. 

Nasser  says.  Tnnocent  Palestinians 
have  been  made  to  pay  for  Britain's 
devious  policies  and  Hitler's  crimes." 

The  Arab  League  demands  repatria- 
tion. 

Israel  decries  their  reiiuii  because  of 
the  security  problem,  steadfastly  refus- 
ing their  return  because  they  do  not 
want  to  become  anotlier  Cyprus  with  two 
hostile  people  under  one  roof. 

In  addition,  to  accept  back  large  num- 
bers of  Palestinian  Arabs — who  would 
return  beheving  that  their  old  way  of 
life  was  given  back  to  them — would 
cause  insoluble  problems  because  they 
would  find  themselves  in  a  modern  state 
with  a  highly  competitive  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that  the  refu- 
gee issue  be  negotiated  as  a  humani- 
tarian matter,  separated  from  other  out- 
standing Arab-Israeli  differences.  A 
real  effoit  lo  help  the  refugees  would  im- 
prove Israel's  image.  Both  sides  must 
cease  being  totally  negative.  Israel  her- 
self has  collected  substantial  reparation 
for  German  inju^ries  to  Jewish  people 
and  should  take  a  stronger  initiative  to 
receive  and  settle  just  claims  of  Arab 
refugees. 

In  order  to  provide  the  refugees  with 
food  and  welfare  assistance  and  with 
work  projects  designed  to  promote  their 
integration  into  the  economic  life  of  the 
Near  East,  tlie  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  was  created  in  1949.  The 
.^rab  governments  have  rejected  the 
projects  for  "political  reasons." 

We  must  now  aim  at  "phasing  out  this 
program"  by  resettlement  of  the  refu- 
gees and  by  providing  work  opportunities 
for  them  through  the  establishment  of  an 
international  committee,  with  the  United 
Nations  supervising  the  gradual  trans- 
fer  of   the  United  Nations   Relief   and 
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Works  Agency's  activities  to  the  Arab 
governments. 

Then  there  is  the  water  controversy. 
Water  sparks  the  latest  venomous 
dispute  between  Arabs  and  Israelis. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Suez  crisis  9 
years  ago,  Israel  and  Arab  States  are  on 
a  direct  collision  course,  Tiiis  time  the 
immediate  issue  is  not  land  but  water: 
the  liXeblood  of  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  is  already  tapping  its  supply  to 
the  limit  and  new  sources  of  water  are 
essential  for  its  prosperity  and  future 
growth.  The  Arab  plan  is  to  shut  off  the 
taps  on  Israel,  cutting  off  much  Jordan 
River  water  by  divening  three  tributar- 
ies which  now  flow  into  Jordan  from 
neighboring  Arab  countries.  This 
scheme  will  cost  Israel  an  estimated  61 
million  gallons  of  water  yearly.  The 
Arabs  know  that  Israel  is  willing  to  fight 
rather  than  lose  the  source  of  its  life- 
blood.  At  the  moment  both  Syria  and 
Lebanon  have-  su.spended  work  on  the  di- 
version project,  but  that  could  resiune 
at  any  time.  If  they  do,  it  is  estimated 
within  2  years,  most  of  the  Jordan's 
water  could  be  shut  off  from  Israel. 

Both  sides  affect  the  use  of  the  River 
Jordan  which  alternately  flows  through 
both  Israel  and  Jordan.  The  Jordan 
River  begins  in  northern  Israel  and  runs 
south  through  the  Sea  of  Galilee  where 
Christ  performed  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  and  continues  south  In 
Jordan  to  the  salt-killed  Dead  Sea.  Is- 
rael is  pumping  fresh  water  from  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  sending  it  miles  south  in  a 
huge  ditch  to  irrigate  the  Negev  Desert, 
Jordan  claiming  this  deprives  its  fields 
to  the  south  retaliates  with  a  canal 
which  this  year  will  divert  the  Yarmuk 
Ri\er  which  rises  in  Jordan.  As  of  now 
the  Yarmuk  feeds  the  Jordan  below 
Galilee  and  is  an  important  in-igatlon 
source  for  Israel,  Moreover.  Syria  and 
Lebanon  threaten  to  divert  streams  ris- 
ing there  which  feed  the  head  of  the  Jor- 
dan. This  would  slash  the  flow  to  Is- 
rael's fields.  Both  Israel  and  the  Arabs 
are  ready  to  fight  over  the  issue. 

Whichever  side  attacks  first,  war 
means  a  major  world  crisis  endangering 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  West's  vital 
supply  of  Arab  oil. 

Massive  nuclear-powered  plants  could 
possibly  desalinate  sea  water  cheaply 
enough  to  meet  Israel's  needs.  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  a  United  States- 
Israel  partnership  "in  using  nuclear  en- 
ergy to  turn  salt  water  into  fresh  water," 
because  Israel  is  presently  utilizing  more 
than  80  percent  of  her  total  water  supply, 
and  in  5  years  no  additional  sources  will 
be  available. 

The  Pre.sident  has  invited  other  na- 
tions to  join  the  partnership.  Most  of 
these  countries  have  a  common  prob- 
lem— a  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
out  these  projects.  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
cause of  her  vast  oil  reserves  is  a  notable 
exception. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  has  tieen  working 
closely  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  developing  a  Joint  program. 
In  an  effort  to  assist  other  nations  in 
applying  nuclear  energy  to  desalting,  we 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.    The  First 


International  Symposiimi  on  Water  De- 
salinization  will  be  held  in  Washington 
from  October  3  to  9, 1965. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose  that  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  investigation  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  use  of  large  nuclear  reactors 
for  producing  energy  for  sea  water  dis- 
tillation, using  Israel  as  a  model  project. 
The  United  Nations  has  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  work  for  a  regional  water 
planning  system  for  this  area  for  which 
the  United  Nations  should  assiune  defi- 
nite responsibility. 

Indeed,  this  pilot  project  may  have  a 
twofold  purpose.  Aside  from  cxplorlnc 
the  possibilities  of  a  technical  break- 
through with  respect  to  the  nuclear  po- 
tential for  desaliiuzation  of  water,  might 
it  noi  also  provide  the  basis  for  explor- 
ing the  potential  for  a  regional  approach 
to  the  other  basic  issues  dividing  Israel 
and  the  Arab  countries? 

It  is  clear  that  an  easy  prognosis  for 
the  ills  of  the  Near  Eabt  is  among  the 
most  illusive  of  diplomatic  goals.  But 
tliat  region,  as  much  as  any  in  the  world, 
demands  therapy  of  an  imaginative 
brand,  A  U,S,  diplomacy  directed  more 
at  a  regional  solution  to  these  problems, 
conceived  with  imagination,  and  prose- 
cuted without  rigidity,  may  be  equal  to 
the  challenge. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this,  fourth  of  these  weekly  meetings,  it 
is  most  appropriate  that  we  discus.s  the 
future  of  economic  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Middle  East.  If  this 
region  is  to  ever  have  the  kind  of  pros- 
perity and  standard  of  living  that  I  am 
sure  all  of  its  residents  would  like  to 
see.  some  effort  must  be  made  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  that  be- 
fore any  extensive  regional  development 
program  can  be  discussed  or  even  pro- 
posed, however,  there  must  be  peace.  I 
also  firmly  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  do  ftiore  to  help  bring  about  this  pre- 
condition than  any  other  country.  But, 
in  order  to  do  so.  we  must  be  more  will- 
ing to  use  the  influence  which  we  have 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

For  some  years  now.  we  have  been 
supplying  surplus  food  to  many  of  the 
Arab  States,  as  wpU  as  Israel.  For  some 
years  now-,  we  have  been  supplying  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  some  of  the 
Arab  States,  as  well  as  Israel.  And,  for 
some  years  now.  we  have  provided  mil- 
itai-y  aid  to  some  of  the  Arab  States,  as 
well  as  Israel.  What  has  the  result 
been?  We  have  not  helped  to  bring 
about  any  new  attempt  at  establishing 
a  more  permanent  peace  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis.  Rather,  we  have 
helped  to  perpetuate  the  division  be- 
tween them,  for  by  feeding,  aiding,  and 
arming  both  sides,  we  have  never  forced 
either  one  to  imdertake  a  serious  rc- 
a.ssessment  of  its  policies  and  position. 
This  is  extremely  unfortunate,  for  this 
is  preclsdy  what  is  needed. 

For  example.  If  we  were  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Arab  States  that  we  will  no 
longer  provide  any  economic,  technical, 
or  military  aid  until  such  campaigns  as 
su-e  at  present  going  on  in  'Yemen  and 
Iraq  cease,  until  they  are  viUing  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  until  they  are  willing  to  contribute 
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their  part  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of 
such  outsunding  problems  as  the  Pales- 
tine refugees  i'Ud  the  allocation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  River.  I  am  certain 
that  there  would  be  a  verj'  serious  re- 
appraisal of  their  policies. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  policy,  we  would 
be  making  it  clear— absolutely  and  un- 
mistakably clear— that  the  Arab  policv 
of  intransigence  toward  Israel  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  immensely  costly  to 
them— in  political,  economic,  and  even 
military  terms.  I  would  hope,  of  course 
that  we  would  at  the  same  time  offer  a 
rational  and  far-sighted  alternative.  For 
example,  a  commitment  to  use  our  vast 
technological  resources  and  skills  in  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  which 
would  help  to  brlrg  about  the  kind  of 
malenal  progi-ess  the  Middle  Eastern 
peoples  want. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  improve- 
ments such  a  program  could  accomplish 
One  need  only  look  at  the  example  of 
Israel  in  order  to  witness  what  a  whole- 
hearted commitment  to  progress  can 
pchieve.  It  is,  consequently,  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  immense  benefits 
which  could  accrue  to  a  Middle  East  at 
peace.  The  industries  and  businesses  of 
the  whole  region  would  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale 
there  would  be  a  more  intelligent  and 
rational  allocation  of  resources,  and  the 
natural  coniplementaries  which  exist 
would  be  allowed  to  develop. 

Of  course,  this  bright  picture  is  pred- 
icated upon  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent and  just  peace.  It  is  mv  firm  con- 
viction that  the  United  States,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  its  influence  among  the 
Arab  States,  could  do  much  more  to  helii 
bring  it  about.  Clearly  our  past  policies 
have  accomplished  little,  if  anything 
Now  that  the  Middle  East  appears  to  be 
embarked  upon  a  new  escalation  of  arm? 
now  that  the  problem  of  the  diversion 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  Jordan  River  watfr.i 
approaches  the  crisis  point,  and  now  that 
Colonel  Nasser  of  Egypt  has  learned 
something  of  the  tremendous  cost  to  his 
domestic  program  of  development  that 
a  foreign  misadventure  brings,  the  pres- 
ent appears  to  be  not  only  a  propitious 
but  also  Q  necessary  time  for  the  United 
States  to  undertake  a  new  effort  at  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

If  we  once  again  hesitate,  and  permit 
events  in  this  volatile  region  to  proceed 
without  any  attempt  to  persuade  the 
Arab  leaders  to  follow  both  a  policy 
which  is  both  economically  and  ixilit- 
ically  more  constructive  and  fnrslBhied. 
«'e  may  find  ourselves  forced  to  inter- 
vene more  conclusively  and  expensively 
at  a  later  date.  This  would  be  both 
tragic  and  unnecessary:  if  we  devote  our 
energies  to  the  problem  now,  I  feel  cei- 
tain  that  such  an  unpopular  and  even 
potentially  dangerous  path  will  never  be- 
come necessai'y. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  honored  and  distin- 
guished colleague  on  his  excellent  pres- 
entation today  and  commend  him  for 
this  series  of  special  orders  which  h" 
has  sponsored.  He  has  provided  a  valu- 
able public  .service  in  making  available 
to  the  members  of  the  House  helpful  In- 
formation and  constructive  ideas  on  the 
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problems  of  the  Near  East.  I  have  been 
l;onored  to  join  with  the  gentleman  In 
each  of  these  discussions. 

m  my  remarks  during  the  past  4 
weeks.  I  iiave  stressed  the  need  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  pressing  water 
problems  of  the  Near  East,  along  the 
lines  of  a  coordinated  water  policy.  Just 
IS  I  have  advocated  Federal  water  plan- 
ring  for  the  United  States  in  my  bill. 
H.R.  10244.  to  establish  a  Federal  Water 
Commission,  so  have  I  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  coordinated  regional  water 
planning  in  the  Near  East.  Such  plan- 
ning would  be  a  help  to  all  the  nations 
of  that  area,  and  would  help  make  water 
SI  unifying  force,  r.ither  than  a  divisive 
one. 

I  have  also  commented  upon  methods 
of  solution  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem, 
5'ie.s.sins  that  these  refugees  can  be  a 
vital  force  toward  economic  develop- 
ment. I  lyive  deplored  the  Arab  arms 
liiCf.,  and  urged  our  representatives  In 
tni'  United  Nations  to  aid  in  putting  a 
.stop  to  this  tragic  waste  of  the  iiational 
resources  of  the  Near  Eastei-n  nations. 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Roosevelt! ,  who  will  soon 
be  sei-vinff  at  the  United  Nations,  will 
exert  every  effort  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the  Near 
E.LSt  are  not  local  or  recional.  but  affect 
•hf  future  peace  and  development  of  all 
(he  world.  We  must  aid  in  their  solution. 
not  merely  in  the  .spirit  of  a  great 
humanitarian  Nation,  but  also  because 
an  Arab-Israeli  conflict  will  ultimately 
affect  us  as  well.  Our  goal  must  al- 
wa.vs  be  the  peaceful  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  area — and  our  means  of  at- 
taining that  goal  mu.st  always  be  those  of 
peace. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Roosevelt]  for  his  excellent 
.speeches  over  the  past  several  weeks  on 
the  problems  of  the  Middle  East.  By 
analyzing  the  problems  in  such  depth. 
he  has  done  a  great  service  to  all  of  us 
who  are  conceiTied  about  the  situation 
there  and  want  to  see  stability  brought 
ici  that  section  of  the  world. 

The  race  between  the  Arab  States,  on 
t'ne  one  hand,  and  Israel,  on  the  other. 
to  equip  themselves  with  superior  mill- 
tan.'  capability  has  had  the  two-pronged 
disadvantage  of  Increasing  instability 
and  depriving  the  countries  of  needed  in- 
vestments to  develop  natural  resources 
and  Industry.  Unless  there  is  a  reversal 
in  this  practice,  the  eventual  result  could 
be  a  full-.scale  war.  The  likely  addition 
of  nuclear  armaments  to  this  equation 
would  magnify  many  times  over  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  confrontation. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  its  responsibili- 
ties to  Itself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
the  United  States  has  no  alternative  but 
to  do  all  it  can  to  persuade  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  to  check  the  arms  race 
and  work  together  for  a  better  future. 

.'\s  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  mili- 
tary burden  carried  by  the  Middle  East- 
ern States.  It  Is  useful  to  compare  their 
expenditures  for  defen.se  as  a  percent- 
age of  their  gross  national  product  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States,  with  all  of  its  global  commit- 
ments, over  the  past  decade  has  spent  be- 
cxi '.r.i 


tween  9  and  10  percent  of  its  GNP  on  na- 
tional defense.  In  a  recent  year  Egypt 
spent  8.6  percent,  Syria  12.7  percent, 
Iraq  8,6  percent,  Jordan  22.8  percent,  and 
Israel  8.2  percent  of  GNP  on  defense — 
wholly  unreasonable  rates  of  expendi- 
ture. 

If  Middle  Eastern  countries  reduced 
defense  commitments,  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  area  could  be  put  to  im- 
proving the  lives  of  the  people.  For  in- 
stance, natural  resources  could  be  devel- 
oped so  as  to  supply  Industry  and  fur- 
nish items  for  export.  Until  now,  the 
Middle  East  has  concentrated  largely  on 
developing  only  one  mineral  resource  to 
its  fullest  extent — oil.  But  the  area  con- 
tains deposits  of  phosphate,  manganese, 
iron,  gypsum,  and  coal  which  could  l>e 
developed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
they  have  been.  Through  irrigation  and 
long-range  planning,  the  agricultural 
output  of  the  area — particularly  grains, 
vegetables  and  fruits — could  be  greatly 
expanded.  Full  development  of  water 
resources  would  be  a  boon  to  both  indus- 
try and  agriculture. 

The  United  States  through  its  foreign 
aid  program  has  a  powerful  device  which 
could  be  used  to  persuade  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  to  yield  in  the  arms 
race  and  devote  their  considerable  ef- 
forts to  more  constructive  ends. 

Between  1945  and  1964  the  United 
States  provided  Egypt  with  S888.9  mil- 
lion in  economic  assistance,  Syria  with 
$81.4  million,  Iraq  with  $42.5  milUon, 
Jordan  with  $429.6  million,  and  Israel 
with  $771  million.  Without  playing 
favorites,  the  United  States  in  the  future 
could  make  assistance  contingent  upon 
the  countries'  w  illingness  to  slacken  arms 
development  and  step  up  economic  devel- 
opment in  cooperation  with  the  other 
countries  in  the  area. 

We  should  also  consider  joining  with 
other  nations  to  help  the  Middle  East  in 
a  coordinated  large-scale  economic  de- 
velopment program,  similar  to  the  one 
which  President  Johnson  has  proposed 
for  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt!  in  this  fourth  and  final 
discussion  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  Middle  East. 

The  discussions  of  the  past  4  weeks 
on  various  aspects  of  the  Middle  East 
have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Arabs  have  reaUy  gained  nothing  as  a 
result  of  their  18  years  of  enmity  directed 
at  the  Israelis. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  our  discus- 
sions, we  treated  the  tremendous  expen- 
ditures for  arms  and  military  equipment. 
Diuing  the  second  week,  we  talked  about 
the  pi-oblem  of  the  Jordan  River,  and  the 
W'aste  of  water  and  money  which  the  in- 
ability of  the  Arabs  to  come  to  a  regional 
agreement  has  caused.  And.  in  our  third 
week,  we  discussed  the  waste  of  talent 
and  energies  wiiich  the  Arab  refusal  to 
help  solve  the  problem  of  the  Palestine 
refugees  has  brought  about. 

These  3  weeks  have  amply  demon- 
strated that  if  we  are  to  see  any  change 
for  the  better  in  the  Middle  East,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  concerted  effort  to  bring 
about  a  just  and  equitable  peace  in  that 


area.  For,  without  such  a  peace,  we  will 
continue  to  .see  millions  of  dollars,  the 
talents  and  energies  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  prospect  of 'a  more  prosper- 
ous future  for  these  same  millions,  com- 
pletely wasted. 

We  have  seen,  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  our  own  United 
States,  that  the  logic  of  economics  is 
often  sufficient  to  overcome  more  paro- 
chial and  shortsighted  political  inter- 
ests. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  unusually 
Utopian  to  imagine  that  the  same  may  be 
true  of  the  Middle  East.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  peace  is  the 
essential  prerequisite  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  Middle  East.  Yet.  at 
the  same  time.  I  think  it  essential  to 
stress  the  tremendous  economic  gains 
which  the  Arab  countries  as  well  as 
Israel  have  made  in  the  past  two  decades. 
A  review  of  this  progress  demonstrates 
more  than  anything  else  how  much  could 
be  accomplished  if  the  tremendous  di- 
version of  funds  and  energies  into  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute were  channeled  into  more  construc- 
tive undertakings. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  the  United 
States  can  be  of  greater  assistance  in 
establishing  the  bases  of  a  permanent 
peace.  We  can.  for  example,  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  we  wiU  not  tolerate 
any  attempt  to  change  the  borders  of 
any  state  in  the  Middle  East  by  force; 
we  should  do  this  strongly  enough  to 
convince  any  doubters  among  the  Arab 
leadership  that  a  war  against  Israel  is 
futile.  If  we  make  our  position  force- 
fully enough,  and  clearly  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  Israel,  there  is  an 
excellent  chance  that  the  arms  race  may 
cease,  for  no  matter  how  much  is  de- 
voted to  military  equipment,  none  of 
these  countries  can  ever  hope  to  match 
the  United  States, 

The  next  step  is  also  clear.  We  can 
offer  our  assistance  and  support  in  in- 
telligently conceived  efforts  to  develop 
the  economy  of  the  Middle  East  at  an 
ever  faster  rate.  There  are  many  areas 
in  which  the  technology  and  .skills  of  the 
United  States  could  be  fruitfully  used 
in  order  to  create  the  economic  condi- 
tions which  would  make  any  peace  in 
this  area  more  permanent  and  effective. 
Once  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  settle 
the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  by  force 
is  seen,  it  will  be  possible  to  allocate  more 
lime  and  increased  funds  toward  finding 
a  solution  to  the  many  other  economic 
and  social  problems  which  still  remain. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
and  a  conscientious  desire  to  tackle  their 
own  domestic  issues,  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  would  be  able  to  take  their 
rightful  place  as  peaceful,  prosperous. 
and  constructive  members  of  the  world 
community. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
wish  to  commend  my  friend,  the  able  and 
distlngui.shed  gentleman  from  California 
for  presenting  to  this  House  his  forth- 
right and  thought-provoking  observa- 
tions on  the  problems  which  beset  the 
Middle  East.  I  have  joined  the  gentle- 
man in  his  previous  special  orders  on  this 
subject  to  express  my  own  views  on  this 
timely  and  lmix)rt.ant  matter  But  I  can- 
not agree  with  some  of  the  comments 
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r.e  j.as  expressed  about  Israel  today,  and 
which  I  feel  are  worthy  of  further  reflec- 
tion. I  reJer  to  the  gentleman's  remarks 
linking  German  reparations  to  Jews  with 
his  call  for  greater  response  by  Israel  to 
Arab  refugee  claims.  I  realize  that  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  did  the 
trentleman  infer  there  could  possibly  be  a 
connection  But  I  do  fear  a  misinter- 
pretation of  his  remarks  In  suggesting 
such  analogy.  Any  such  interpretation 
equating  gas  ovens  of  Auschwitz  and  the 
bi-utal  genocide  of  the  Nazis  against  6 
.million  Jews,  with  Israeli  resp>onse  to  the 
.Arab  refugee  aggression,  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  histo.T. 

I  am  confident,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  whose  distingmshed  record 
as  a  humanitarian  in  tlus  House  is  un- 


release.  and  aftercare.  If  the  addict 
complies  with  treatment,  supervision, 
and  aftercare,  the  cnrae  for  which  the 
addict  was  arrested  exclusive,  of  course. 
ol  crimes  of  violence  and  other  major 
felonies,  would  be  dismissed. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
iniroduce  and  support  similar  legislation 
for,  although  New  York  has  the  infamous 
reputation  of  having  the  most  reported 
narcotics  addicts  with  lUinois  and  Cali- 
fornia not  far  behind,  we  know  that  thi.= 
menace  knows  no  territorial  borders — it 
is  East,  West,  Central,  and  continually 
spreading.  The  menace  of  drug  addic- 
tion knows  no  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex 
or  economic  strata.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  continual  increase 
amongst  those  in  the  middle  and  upper 


equaled,  never  intended  any  such  mean-^ocioeconomic  class.    We  must  remember 
ing  and  will  recognize  the  justice  of  tHe    that 


point  of  my  remarks. 

Also.  I  caimot  agree  with  all  the  gen- 
tleman's observations  on  the  water  prob- 
lem. As  I  see  it.  the  water  problem  will 
not  be  solved  by  introduction  of  new  U.N. 
complications  allowing  the  Arabs  a  voice 
in  Israel's  domestic  water  needs,  and 
looking  for  an  escape  from  current  Jor- 
dan River  diversion  threats  by  refen-ing 
Israel  to  eventual  hopes  for  nuclear 
desalination.  It  would  be  better  to  urge 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  to  Issue 
a  clear  statement  denouncing  the  Arab 
diversion  tactics  a.s  aggression  which 
threatens  the  peace 


CIVIL  COM\nTMENT  AND  TREAT- 
MENT IN  CASES  OF  DRUG  ADDIC- 
TION" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Neu? 
York  [Mr.  AddabboI  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  lecislation  which.  U 
enacted.  I  believe  will  aid  in  the  treat- 
ment and  reduction  of  di-ug  addiction 
and  its  continued  increase. 

The  legislation  i  have  introduced  pro- 
vides for  a  change  in  theory  from  one  of 
=e.ere  punishment  to  that  of  civil  com- 
mitment, providing  for  treatment,  super- 
vision, and  aftercare.  I  believe  that  the 
present  provisions  of  law  as  to  severe 
punishment  of  professional  sellers  should 
remain  the  same  and  possibly  made  more 
severe,  but  the  addict  who  sells  to  other 
addicts  or  commits  certain  lesser  crimes 
to  provide  for  his  own  drug  addiction 
should  be  given  other  consideration. 

Tlie  bill  I  have  introduced  is  similar 
to  New  York  State  law  which  went  into 
effect  in  1963.  The  results  have,  in  sev- 
eral respects  been.  en?oai'<»ging  and 
point  up  the  need  for  adequate  financing 
and  aftercare  Therefore.  I  have  also 
provided  for.  in  this  legislation,  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  and  lo- 
cal communities  to  aid  them  in  their 
programs  of  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  lejisiation  would  per- 
mit a  drug  addict,  upon  arrest,  the  oppor- 
tumty  to  voluntarily  submit  to  exami- 
nation to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is 
addicted  and,  if  addicted,  to  be  given 
civil  commitment  which  provides  for 
treatment  in  an  institution,  supervised 


every  drug  addict  Is  a  potential 
seller,  seeking  new  markets. 

Present  Federal  facilities  such  as  at 
Lexington.  Ky.,  have  proven  inadequate 
and  inefficient  because  the  addict  has 
voluntary  admission  and  discharge  and 
there  is  no  aftercare  and  supei-vision. 

We  have  had  previous  studies,  pre- 
vious hearings  by  previous  Congresses, 
surveys  and  Presidential  commissions, 
all  of  which  have  pointed  up  the  actuali- 
ties of  the  problem,  but  there  has  been 
no  action.  We  must  now  have  action — 
the  need  is  now — the  menace  i,s  growing. 
I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
needed  legislation  to  protect  their  com- 
munities and  our  Nation. 


TAIWAN  AFTER   13  YEARS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ijouisiana  fMr.  Wagconneb]  i$  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  distinction  and  honor 
of  being  invited  to  address  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  rally  on  the  island  of  For- 
mosa. During  my  visit  I  was  able  to 
confirm  impressions  which  I  have  had 
crincernln?  that  beleaguered  counti-y  and 
I  would  like  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress briefly  on  these  now  confirmed  im- 
pressions. 

On  -June  30  the  US.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  teiminated  its 
program  in  Taiwan  after  15  years  of 
operation.  This  step  was  taken  after 
several  years  of  planning  and  after  a 
giadual  hardening  of  the  terms  of  the 
aid.  Some  aid  still  continues:  long-term 
projects  financed  in  previous  years  have 
not  yet  been  completed,  an  agreement 
for  Public  Law  480  aid  in  sui-plus  agri- 
cultural commodities  wlU  rim  through 
1966.  and  the  military  assistance  pro- 
cram  will  continue  as  well.  A  small 
residual  AID  staff  remains  in  Taipei  to 
monitor  the  programs  still  in  progress. 

When  US  aid  to  Taiwan  began  in 
1950.  the  island  was  still  suffering  from 
the  devastation  of  the  Second  World 
War;  there  was  serious  inflation,  and 
several  hundred  thousand  refugees  from 
the  China  mainland  were  still  not  set- 
tled. Although  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  began  the  reconstruc- 
tion in  1949  with  the  implementation  of 
a  land  reform  program,  it  was  not  imtll 
large  arrivals  of  U.S.  aid  began  in  1951 


that  rapid  progress  was  made.  By  the 
end  of  1952,  pi^-ar  production  levels 
were  regained  although  living  standards 
did  not  reach  prewar  levels  until  1956. 

In  1952  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  began  the  first  of  a  series 
of  4-year  plans,  worked  out  in  coordina- 
tion with  U.S.  aid  officials,  which  set 
forth  the  broad  goals  of  the  economy. 
Chinese  imputs  and  the  U.S.  aid  con- 
tribution were  coordinated  to  produce 
maximum  development,  but  the  plans 
were  designed  to  widen  the  field  of  ac- 
tivity for  private  enterprise  and  detailed 
plarming  of  production  was  avoided. 
The  plans  dealt  with  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  the  economy  in  turn:  mone- 
tary stabilization,  agricultural  produc- 
tion, infrastructure,  and  industry.  The 
current  4-year  plan  is  part  of  a  10-year 
long-term  development  plan  designed  to 
complete  Taiwan's  transition  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  economy 
without  foreign  grant  aid. 

The  phaseout  of  U.S.  aid  to  Taiwan 
began  in  1956  with  the  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  loans  repayable  in  local  currency 
for  grant  aid;  loans  on  relatively  soft 
terms  repayable  in  dollars  were  insti- 
tuted in  1960.  Planning  for  the  eventual 
closing  out  of  aid  began  in  1959.  and  in 
1960  a  19-point  accelerated  development 
program  was  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
principal  points  of  this  program  were  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  private  invest- 
ment, the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise in  Taiwan,  and  the  promotion  of 
Taiwan's  exports.  The  success  with 
which  these  objectives  were  achieved  was 
beyond  the  original  expectations  of  AID. 
and  led  to  the  announcement  in  May 
1954,  that  aid  would  be  terminated  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  VS.  aid  program,  and  its  efficient 
utilization  In  'Taiwan  can  be  credited 
with  very  substantial  accomplishments: 
The  Inflation  which  plagued  Taiwan  for 
many  years  has  been  halted,  and  prices 
actually  declined  over  the  first  half  of 
1965 :  real  national  income  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1953;  per  capita  real  in- 
come has  risen  to  over  $150.  which, 
though  stiU  low.  is  high  by  Asian  stand- 
ards: industrial  production  has  more 
than  tripled  since  1953.  and  agricultural 
production  has  increased  73  percent  over 
the  same  period;  foreign  trade  increased 
from  $320  million  in  1953  to  $874  mUlion 
in  1964.  and  the  large  annual  trade 
deficits  which  existed  before  1962  were 
changed  into  a  surplus  by  1964.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  economy  and  the 
favorable  prognosis  for  the  future  have 
given  Taiwan  a  high  credit  rating  in  in- 
ternational, public,  and  pri'ate  money 
markets. 

This  remarkable  growth  was  achieved 
with  SI. 425.000,000  of  U.S.  aid  added  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  themselves. 
When  the  termination  of  aid  was  an- 
nounced in  1964,  many  officials  and  busi- 
nessmen in  Taiwan  doubted  that  eco- 
nomic growth  could  continue  without 
American  aid,  but  in  the  year  which  has 
passed  since  the  announcement  of  the 
phasing-out  of  aid  the  economy  has 
grown  even  faster  than  before,  despite  a 
substantial  reduction  of  aid  deliveries  in 
3964.     With  this  accelerated  growth,  the 
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confidence  of  businessmen  and  govern- 
ment cfBclals  In  Taiwan  has  grown  to  a 
cautious  optimism  over  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  island.  The  foreign  exchange 
formerly  furnished  by  aid  is  being  re- 
placed by  increased  export  earnings  and 
by  foreign  loans — from  Japan  and  from 
tlie  World  Bank — and  investments.  Do- 
mestic investment,  much  of  which  came 
out  of  AID  counterpart  funds,  is  now  be- 
i.ng  supplanted  by  increasing  domestic 
5atings.  The  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  people  of  Taiwan 
tiave  efficiently  used  American  aid  to 
reach  the  point  where  they  can  resolve 
their  own  economic  problems  and  con- 
tinue to  develop  Taiwan  without  further 
economic  assistance. 

This  situation  is.  indeed,  a  refreshing 
one  in  view  of  the  miserable  failures  this 
Bid  pro.gram  has  produced  in  far  too 
many  instances.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  tiiis  signal  success. 


conclusion  of  the  prolonged  debriefing 
period  when  I  might  be  priwleged  to  con- 
gratulate these  two  young  men  in  person 
and  hear  firsthand  about  this  thrilling 
experience  and  histonc  achievement. 


GEMINI  V— A  BRILLIANT  SUCCESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.  , 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  and  with  my  coun- 
trymen all  over  tlie  world  in  extending 
rarmest  congratulations  to  astronauts 
Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles  Conrad  for 
the  successful  completion  of  their  rec- 
ordbreaking  8-day  space  flight  aboard 
Gemini  V. 

Tills  is  a  proud  and  historic  moment 
for  this  Nation.  Astronauts  Cooper  and 
Conrad,  and  every  member  of  the  Gemini 
team,  have  demonstrated  for  all  the 
world  to  see  not  only  the  technical  supe- 
riority of  U.S.  science  and  Industry,  but 
tile  high  order  of  our  manpower  as  well. 
This  flight  .stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
delcimination.  imagination,  and  bound- 
le<^s  vision  of  a  free  society. 

Generous  credit  must  go  to  a  great 
many  individuals  who,  in  spite  of  auto- 
mation and  all  the  other  technological 
apparatus  of  the  space  program,  are  the 
only  single  indispensable  element. 

There  is  a  particularly  sweet  satisfac- 
tion in  tlie  fact  that  the  mission  fulfllcd 
&11  of  its  expectations  in  spite  of  a  nag- 
ging technical  problem  which  threatened 
to  shortcut  the  duration  and  over  which 
our  Soviet  competitors  spent  much  time 
and  effort  in  gloating.  In  every  .sense, 
this  mission  has  been  a  brilliant  success 
and  has  >nc'.ded  untold  profits. 

I  want  to  extend  con<?ratulations  also 
to  the  members  of  the  astronauts'  fam- 
ilies: to  Mrs.  Cooper  who  has  now 
"vatched  her  husband  soar  a.-nong  the 
stars  on  two  occasions,  and  to  Mrs.  Con- 
rad. Tlieir  understanding,  encourage- 
menf.  and  .support  have  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  the  succe.ss  of  the  Gem- 
ini V  mission  and  are  as  fine  an  example 
of  courage  and  devotion  as  are  the  astro- 
nauts themselves. 

I  happily  join  with  my  fellow  counirj'- 
tnen  now  in  anxious  anticipation  of  the 


CLEVELAND  DETAILS  FLAWS  IN 
PROPOSALS  TO  DEICE  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE   SEAWAY    CHANNELS 

Ml',  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cle:\-eland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  now  con- 
ducting hearings  on  S.  2300,  the  omnibus 
river  and  harbor  flood-control  bill.  The 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  27, 
contains  authorization  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $75,000,  of  means  for  extending  the 
navigation  season  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  including  a 
complete  investigation  and  study  of 
waterway  deicing  systems. 

This  proposal,  which  I  oppose,  is  be- 
fore the  committee  for  the  second  time. 
In  1963,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill— S.  530, 
88th  Congress — which  would  have  au- 
thorized such  a  study.  Although  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  it  was  never  acted  upon 
by  the  House. 

Now  that  the  matter  is  before  us  again, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing my  objectiotis  in  detail  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House. 

First.  There  has  been  no  showing  of 
need  for  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  during  the 
entire  year. 

Second.  There  has  been  no  showing 
that  deicing  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  and  their  connecting 
channels  is  practical. 

Third.  The  preliminary  study,  to  be 
authorized  by  this  bill,  will  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  an  exhorbitantly  expensive  and  fan- 
tastic deicing  scheme  to  plague  the  Con- 
gress in  future  years. 

NO  SHOWrWC  OF  NEED  FOR  YV.AR-KOV^'D 
SHIPPING 

Navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Se?way,  and  their  connecting 
channels  's  now  open  about  8' 2  months 
each  year,  from  esriy  April  to  mld- 
December.  The  p'.'incipal  commodities 
shipped  over  this  waterway  are  bulk  car- 
(T  es.  such  ;.s  ore.  coal,  and  gra'n.  The 
quinfties  of  ore  and  coal  shipped  annu- 
h-Uy  are  more  or  less  fixed,  and  if  these 
waters  were  open  for  navigation  an  addi- 
tional 3"  2  months  ea^;:h  year,  it  merely 
means  that  these  shiptne.nts  could  be 
spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  not 
that  more  cargo  wouSd  be  moved.  The 
sume  fpplies  to  shipments  of  srain, 
movement  of  which  depend  largely  upon 
th°  foreign  m:^rket.  rather  than  the  pe- 
riod of  nav'gabilit,"  upon  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  3t  Lawrence  Seaway. 


Furthermore,  there  has  been  no  indi- 
cation that  shipping  interests  would  nav- 
igate these  waters  during  the  winter 
months  even  if  some  measure  of  de:ciiig 
were  possible.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
little  if  any  additional  shipping  would 
result,  because  of  the  ever-present  dan- 
ger of  ice  floes  in  the  open  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  real  possibility  of  vessels 
becoming  frozen  in  for  the  entire  winter. 
and  the  substantially  increased  insurance 
rates  Imposed  on  vessels  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  season. 

No  evidence  was  presented  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  need  for 
year-round  navigation,  and  no  witnesses 
appeared  in  behalf  ol  the  shipping  in- 
dustry or  shippers  to  support  this  bUl. 

NO  SHOWING  THAT  DEIICING  IS  PRACTICAl 

The  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting 
channels  have  a  total  water  surface  of 
about  95,000  square  miles.  The  distance 
from  Duluth  at  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  is  approximately  1.716  miles. 
In  the  restricted  channels  connecting 
the  Great  Lakes  there  are  the  St.  Marys 
River,  about  65  miles  in  length :  channels 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  about 
90  miles;  Welland  Canal.  28  miles:  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Montreal,  about  190  miles,  and  from 
Montreal  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  190  miles 
making  a  total  of  about  563  miles  of  re- 
stricted chaitnels  in  which  heavy  ice  is 
prevalent  from  December  through  March 
of  each  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
ice  problem  in  the  Great  Lakes  them- 
selves and  the  many  harbors  involved. 
The  magnitude  of  deicing  becomes  read- 
ily apparent  when  we  consider  the  milt- 
age  involved. 

Nor  does  the  difficulty  end  here.  Maj 
Gen.  Jackson  Graham.  Director  of  Civil 
Works.  Corps  of  Engineers.  Department 
of  the  Army,  testified  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  major  problem  is  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  ice  as  a  result  of  wand 
and  storm,  even  after  a  channel  may 
have  been  opened  Ice  floes  in  the  Great 
Lakes  pile  up  20  to  30  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  to  almo.st  an  equal 
depth  beneath  the  water.  These  floes 
drift  around  with  the  wind,  and  consii- 
fjte  a  serious  danger  to  shipping.  No 
one  has  suggested  a  feasible  method  of 
preventing  wind  and  storms  from  form- 
ing these  obstructive  ice  floes,  or  of  con- 
trolling the  floes,  even  assuming  that  a 
channel  can  be  deiced  in  the  first 
instance. 

According  to  the  testimony,  the  only 
method  of  deicing  that  has  met  with  any 
degree  of  success  is  the  air-bubbling  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  used  for  some  time  to 
keep  n  few  feet  of  water  ice  free  at  the 
face  of  dams,  to  enable  operation  of 
gates  during  winter.  Some  limited  use 
has  been  made  of  air  bubbling  by  this 
country.  Canada,  and  the  Scandinavian 
coimtries  to  keep  small  areas  of  water 
free  of  ice.  such  as  small  channels, 
marina  boat  basins,  and  a  working  area 
aroimd  a  dredge.  However,  this  or  any 
othej  known  method  of  deicing  appears 
completely  impractical  of  application  to 
large  areas  of  water,  and  certainly  not  to 
one  so  vast  as  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St. 
Liwrence  Seaway,  and  their  connecting 
chsmeli. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  its  report 
on  this  bill,  points  out  that  it  is  not  cog- 
nizant of  any  technological  advances 
which  would  render  the  project  physi- 
callj'  or  nnancially  feasible,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  realistic  hope  for  positive 
accomplishment  does  not  recommend 
enactment  of  S.  530.  The  hearing  on 
this  bill  fully  substantiates  the  position 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

|>\TEWAY    TO   FANT^SY 

The  investigation  and  study  to  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  would  not  include 
experimentation  for  the  developipent  of 
new  deicing  techniques.  This  study  is  to 
collect  and  analyze  information  already 
in  existence,  and  it  is  bound  to  produce 
nothing  more  than  is  already  known. 
Why  should  we  accumulate  existing  in- 
formation which  gives  no  hope  of  a  prac- 
tical method  of  opening  this  great  sys- 
tem of  waterways  to  year-round  naviga- 
tion '  The  most  that  tills  study  can  pro- 
duce is  a  recommendation  that  addi- 
tional studies  and  experimentations  be 
undertaken  for  the  development  of  new 
technology. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  pioblem 
and  the  obvious  enormous  capital  in- 
vestment and  maintenance  expense  to 
create  and  operate  facilities  capable  of 
rendering  the  channels  and  lakes  suffi- 
ciently ice  free  to  permit  all-winter  navi- 
cation,  it  is  quite  ertdent  that  nc  prac- 
tical solution  now  exists.  This  prelimi- 
nary study,  flying  the  popular  banner  ot 
research,  costs  only  $50,000.  which  may 
not  be  considered  much  when  Govern- 
ment expenditures  are  ustially  expres'^ed 
in  millions  and  billions  of  dollars.  But 
it  may  be  enough  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  additional  and  far  more  expensive 
studies.'  and  possibly  even  for  the  avi- 
thorization  ot  a  construction  project, 
without  any  more  expectation  of  prac- 
tical solution  than  now  exi.sts.  Once 
Congress  has  taken  the  first  step,  it  will 
be  urged  to  pour  more  and  more  money 
into  this  project,  which  no'v  holds  the 
proml.-ie  of  iiotlting  more  than  sheer 
fantasy. 

CONCI.U-3ION 

The  study  authoiized  by  S.  530  can 
provide  u.s  with  nothing  of  any  value  ex- 
cept a  predictable  finding  that  deicing  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  tiie  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  not  practical,  barring  a  major 
technological  breakthrough.  Since  this 
i-s  now  evident,  the  proposed  study  is 
superfluous  and  unjustified,  especially 
at  a  time  when  everyone,  even  the  Presi- 
dent, is  urging  that  we  keep  Government 
spending  to  the  minimum  necessary  for 
defense  and  other  essential  activities. 
The  amount  we  are  considering  is  not 
large,  but  the  study  cannot  be  charac- 
terized as  essential,  nor  is  it  advisable 
until  the  prospects  for  success  are  bet- 
ter than  thcv  now  appear.  The  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  involved  is  no 
justification  for  its  expenditure.  We 
should  have  more  persuasive  evidence 
that  its  expenditure  will  be  fruitful. 


PRESIDENT    JAMES    MADISON    ME- 
MORLAL  LIBRARY  BUILDING 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire   (Mr.  ClevelandI 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVEL.\ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
the  joint  direction  of  the  Hou.se  and 
Senate  OfiBce  Building  Commissions,  to 
construct  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
building  in  square  732  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  provide  that  such 
building  shall  be  designated  as  the  Presi- 
dent James  Madison  Memoi  ial  Library. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  dispute  has  raged  for 
several  yeai-s  over  the  appropriate  use  of 
square  732  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  land  was  originally  authorized  by 
the  Congress  to  be  purchased  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  consti-ucting  upon  it  a 
third  Library  of  Congress  building. 
Since  the  purchase  of  the  land,  there 
have  been  those  who  have  strongly  advo- 
cated the  construction  ot  a  James  Madi- 
son memorial  building  on  the  site,  to 
honor  with  a  memorial  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  "Father  of  the  Constitution. " 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a 
suitable  memorial  to  James  Madison 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  many 
places  of  historical  interest  in  the  Fed- 
eral City.  James  Madison  rightly  de- 
sei'ves  to  be  honored  by  the  Nation  for 
which  he  struggled  so  diligently.  He 
dratted  the  guarantee  of  freedom  ot 
lelision  in  Virginia's  Declaration  of 
Rights,  one  of  the  most  significant  docu- 
ments on  religious  freedom  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Western  World.  He  was  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  Continental 
Con?.ress.  and  he  led  and  won  the  fight 
hi  that  Continental  Congress  to  make 
western  lands  a  national  public  domain. 
He  fought  stroni/ly  for  provisions  requir- 
ing the  separation  of  church  and  state 
in  the  new  Nation.  He  drafted  the  docu- 
ment which  became  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  spon- 
sored and  drafted  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  formed 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  As  Secretary  of  State 
iinder  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  purch.ase  of  the  Louisiana 
Tenitory.  As  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States,  he  stiffened  American  for- 
ri.5n  policy  in  defease  of  American  neu- 
tral rights,  gallantly  commanded  the 
Armies  and  Navies  in  the  W-.ii  of  1812, 
and  under  this  administration  the  United 
St.3te,s  became  universally  regarded  as  a 
world  power, 

James  Madi.son  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Founding  Fathers.  A  memorial 
to  him  in  t;;p  Nation's  Capital  should  be 
constructed  but  It  should  not  be  c.m- 
structed  on  .square  732. 

During  fi:e  87th  Congress,  when  a 
cantrjntatior.  hetwrrn  those  whs  advo- 
cated the  C3n.-5ti-.ict!on  of  a  third  Library 
of  Congress  building  to  be  named  the 
Presidtnl  James  Madison  Memorial  Li- 
brary, and  those  who  advocated  con- 
struction of  a  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building  which  v.-3uld  have  had  undcr- 
giound  storage  vaults  for  Presidential 
papers,  a' bitter  dispute  raged  over  the 
use  -tt  .square  73:i. 


The  proponents  of  constructing  a 
James  Madison  Memorial  on  square  732 
which  is  bounded  by  Independence  Ave- 
nue and  C  Street  SE.,  running  east  and 
west,  and  First  and  Second  Streets  SE.. 
limning  north  and  south,  advocated 
construction  of  a  memorial  costing  some 
$39  million.  However,  the  most  serious 
and  disturbing  thing  which  the  propo- 
nents advocated  was  the  location  of  the 
memorial  on  square  732.  This  was  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. When  the  site  was  purchased  it 
was  exclusively  for  the  construction  of  a 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  which 
would  have  adequate  facilities  ftjr  the 
expanding  Library  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  construction  of  a 
Madison  Memorial  instead  of  a  Madison 
Library  Building  would  requue  the 
acquisition  of  additional  land  in  the 
area  at  taxpayers'  expense.  This  Is  un- 
wise and  uimecessary,  for  the  Madison 
Memorial  can  be  constructed  elsewlieie. 
Square  732  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  acquired,  for  the 
construction  of  a  third  Library  of  Con- 
gress building. 

Most  proposals  for  the  Madison 
Memorial  have  included  provisions  for 
a  ground  floor  containing  a  memorial 
room,  two  stories  in  height,  in  which  a 
statue  of  Madison  and  certain  historical 
exhibits  pertaining  to  his  life  would  be 
placed.  The  proposals  have  included 
provisions  for  an  annex  with  under- 
ground vaults  for  the  storage  of  docu- 
ments of  many  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  These  facilities  would  be 
wholely  inadequate  for  the  badly  needed 
expansion  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
It  is  just  not  practical. 

The  plans  for  the  building  and  the 
facilities  authorized  under  this  bill  would 
be  designated  to  provide  for  the  cur- 
rently projected  needs  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  the  next  25  years;  and. 
in  the  development  of  the  design  for 
tiie  building,  the  Architect  of  tlie  Capitol 
would,  with  the  adrice  cf  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  Arts  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Aichitects,  obtain  the  con- 
sulti.-ig  ser\-kes  of  distinguished  archi- 
tects. If.  upon  receiving  advice  from 
those  architects,  he  deems  a  national 
competition  for  such  design  to  be  appro- 
priate, he  would,  with  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Librarian  of  Conqre.ss  and 
the  House  and  Senate  Office  Building 
Commissions,  hold  a  national  competi- 
tion and  would  specify  the  conditions 
thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Library  of 
Congress  Is  rapidly  expanding,  the  bill 
pi  ovides  that  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
would,  in  consultation  with  a  conunittee 
of  nationally  recognized  leaders  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  whom  he  would  select 
for  the  purpose,  prepare  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  by  February  15.  1967. 
a  plan  to  guide  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  the 
national  library  and  repository.  In  de- 
veloping this  plan,  the  Librarian  would 
resolve  any  conflict  between  the  ftmc- 
tlons  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
functions  of  the  national  library  and  re- 
posltoiT  and  would  recommend  the  loca- 
tion or  locations  of  the  building  or  build- 
ing.s.  facilities,  and  organization  which 
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would  provide  maximum  services  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  the  greatest  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
many  outstanding  architects  who  will 
participate  in  the  designing  of  this  build- 
ing will  consider  the  use  of  natural  stone 
in  its  construction.  The  Federal  build- 
ings on  Capitol  Hill  have  traditionally 
been  constructed  of  this  fine  natural 
stone,  and  1  do  not  think  use  of  concrete 
exteriors  would  be  a  wise  decision  in  this 
Instance.  The  Federal  City  has  been 
characterized  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful capital  cities  in  the  world,  and  its 
many  fine  buildings  of  natural  stone  have 
contributed  greatly  to  this  image.  The 
granite  quarries  of  New  Hampshire  can 
supply  the  necessary  natural  stone  for 
this  building,  and  I  hope  that  they  are 
given  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Library  of  Congress 
needs  a  third  library  building,  and  It 
r.eeds  it  urgently.  The  facilities  of  the 
Library  of  Congi-ess  are  literally  bursting 
ut  their  seams.  The  Congress  should  au- 
thorize constniction  of  a  third  Library 
of  ConLiress  baikiin:-  as  .^oon  as  pos-sible. 
The  land  has  already  been  purchased, 
and  the  third  building  is  needed. 


WHY    IS    THE    ROLE    OF    THE    NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL  PLANNING  COM- 
MISSION BEING  PREEMPTED? 
Mr.    CURTIS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  REcoas  and  include 
txtrancous  matter. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MLssouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  this  body  have  increasingly  become 
aware  of  growing  public  debate  about 
the  location  of  the  J,  P.  Kennedy  Center 
ior  tiic  Performing  Arts  along  the  Po- 
tomac River.  This  debate  has  been 
joined  by  architects  and  city  planners. 
the  press,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLAIOflNO  COMMIS- 
SION'S nESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
L-OLUMBIA 

The  considerable  public  expression  of 
doubt  about  the  advisability  of  the  Cen- 
ter's pi'esent  location  should  cause  all 
those  Interested  in  the  orderly  growth  of 
our  cities  to  question  the  planning  mech- 
anism that  Congress  has  provided  for  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Almost  every  Con- 
gressman must  be  concerned  with  plan- 
rung  for  the  growth  of  American  cities 
according  to  human  needs.  As  long  as 
Congress  retains  its  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral City,  every  Congressman  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  provide  for  the  orderly 
Kovcn-nment  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hat  by  directing  all  elements  of  the  Dis- 
tiict's  affairs,  but  by  establishing  public 
institutions  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  city. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission is  charged  by  law  with  serving 
as  the  overall  planning  agency  for  the 
Federal  and  District  Governments 
within  the  National  Capital  region.  In 
this  capacity  it  reviews  District  develop- 
ment programs  and  advises  about  their 
consistency  with  the  comprehensive  plan 


for  the  area.  The  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  was  specifically 
authorized  by  law  in  1958  to  choose  the 
site  along  the  Potomac  that  is  now  in  dis- 
pute. 

HOW  THE  PRESENT  SITE   WAS  CHOSEN 

The  Potomac  site  was  chosen  in  1958 
by  legislators  who  proposed  that  the  site 
originally  committed  in  1938  for  a  cul- 
tui'al  center,  a  site  directly  across  the 
Mall  from  the  National  Gallerj',  would 
be  used  instead  for  the  Smithsonian's  air 
museum.  Tlie  legislative  situation  at  the 
time  demanded  tliat  an  alternative  site 
be  found  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
The  present  Potdmac  site  was  thus 
hastily  chosen  as  the  best  of  the  alterna- 
tives then  available.  The  actual  bill 
specifying  the  site  was  then  drafted 
using  similar  wording  and  a  concept  used 
in  the  bill  which  fixed  the  site  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  stating  that  a  site  would 
be  .selected  within  certain  strictly  defined 
boundaries  In  the  case  of  the  National 
Gallery,  the  site  h:.d  been  very  carefully 
selected,  with  full  ndvice  and  approval 
from  the  existing  planning  agencies. 
The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion was  ne>e!'  consulted,  hov.ever,  in  the 
selection  of  the  Potomac  site.  It  was  in 
effect  oidered  by  law  to  select  a  site 
within  a  plot  of  land  whose  limits  had 
already  been  determined. 

That  site,  liaving  been  selected  by  the 
Planning  Commission,  is  now  defended 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Kennedy  Cultural  Center's  Board  of 
Trustees,  But  It  is  the  National  CapitrJ 
Planning  Commission,  as  the  body  gen- 
erally chai-ged  with  the  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  site  for  the  Cultural  Center, 
that  is  best  qualified  to  determine  the 
.site  ultimately  chosen  for  this  national 
institution. 

-VELD   rOR    PUBLIC   CONSIDCRAIION 

Thus.  I  am  today  Introducing  a  joint 
icsolution  that  calls  for  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  to  study 
and  review  the  relative  merits  of  the  Po- 
tomac site,  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
advisability  of  the  site  and  to  report  its 
findings  to  Congress.  This  public  study 
and  review  process  should  take  fully  into 
account  the  many,  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  interested  In 
the  finest  site  possible  for  the  Center.  It 
should  also  consider  the  views  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  immediate  family,  who 
are  understandably  distressed  over  the 
present  site. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  in  this 
connection,  that  President  Roosevelt's 
family  successfully  challenged  the  Stone- 
henge  memorial  proposed  by  the  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roose^-elt  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, and  that  the  family  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  successfully  chal- 
lenged the  memorial  proposed  for  Roose- 
velt Island. 

Tlie  resolution  provides  also  that  the 
preparation  for  construction  of  the  Cen- 
ter on  the  present  location  be  delayed 
until  the  Commission  makes  its  report  to 
Congress. 

In  introducing  this  legislation.  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  I  do  not  in  any  way 
question  the  need  or  the  desirability  of 
constructing  the  Kermedy  Cultural  Cen- 
ter.    Such  a   Center,  if  well  planned. 


would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
cultural  life  of  the  Nation  and  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  late  President. 

NEED    FOR    ADEQUATE    PLANKING    UECUANISM 

My  concern  is,  first,  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  be  served  by  the  best  type  of 
planning  organization,  and  that  this  or- 
ganization function  adequately.  The 
Planning  Commission  must  be  able  to 
determine  how  best  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  fast-growing  city.  Then  it  must 
locate  the  Cultural  Center  on  the  site 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Capital, 
both  as  a  social  organism  and  a  physical 
entity.  And  if  the  public  discussion  of 
the  location  of  the  Cultural  Center  re- 
veals that  the  Planning  Commission  has 
not  adequately  carried  out  its  legal  man- 
date, or  tliat  it  lacks  sufficient  legal  au- 
thority to  be  effective,  I  would  expect 
that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Congiess  and 
legislation  passed  to  correct  shortcom- 
ings when  proved. 

TWO    PEOPOSED     ALTEHNAnVES 

To  date  the  most  seriously  proposed 
alternative  to  the  Potomac  site  is  that 
of  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey.  Wil- 
liam WiDNALL,  ■who  in  H.R.  10558.  has 
proposed  that  the  Center  be  located  "be- 
tween 4th  Street  and  12th  Street  North- 
west, appropriately  related  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  historic  Ford's  Theater 
and  Lincoln  Museiun.  and  the  National 
Arc'nives." 

In  order  to  help  focus  the  gi-owine 
public  debate,  it  may  be  valuable  to  list 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  sites. 
Though  there  may  well  be  other  satis- 
factory alternatives,  these  two  seem  the 
most  likely. 

WHY    TIJC   POTOMAC   SITE? 

The  principal  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  Potomac  site  are  that  it  will  benefit 
fi'om  the  site  along  the  presently  un- 
.spoilcd.  w  ooded  bank  of  the  Potomac.  A 
secondary  argument  is  that  the  planning 
for  the  present  site  has  gone  too  far  to 
allow  reconsideration  of  it. 

Counterarguments  are  that  the  Poto- 
mac site  is  accessible  to  the  Virginia 
suburbs,  but  is  relatively  inaccessible  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  city  behind  it.  and 
to  the  Maryland  suburbs.  Plans  of  the 
Center  and  its  surrounding  road  net- 
works published  in  the  August  22  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  by  Nicholas  V.  Sat- 
terlee,  president  of  the  Washington- 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  give  grounds  to 
question  the  accessibility  of  the  Potomac 
site  to  pedestrians  and  to  public  trans- 
portation It  supports  those  who  con- 
tend tliat  the  Center  on  the  Potomac 
site  is  like  a  fortress  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  barriers  of  concrete  and  water, 
to  which  only  those  with  motor  vehicles 
can  gain  access.  The  site  is  isolated 
from  the  heart  of  the  city,  promoting  the 
use  of  the  Center  only  for  large  cultural 
events,  and  effectively  preventing  its  use 
for  informal,  small  exhibitions  and  per- 
formances which  conceivably  could  take 
place  during  the  day  and  which  would 
be  enjoyed  by  shoppers.  Government  em- 
ployees, and  business  men  and  women. 
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THE   CITY'S    iUECttEATIONAL    NEifllS 

The  present  wooded  rivcrsite  is  now 
used  for  a  variety  of  human  recreational 
activities.  It  is  used  by  fishers,  sun 
bathers,  athletes  from  nearby  universi- 
ties, dog  walkers,  strollers,  and  people 
who  watch  canoe  and  rowing  races.  It 
is  an  area  used  daily  by  all  kinds  of 
people  from  many  parts  of  the  city. 

As  Foggy  Bottom  continues  to  develop, 
this  lovely  stretch  of  riverbaiik  will  be 
increasingly  needed  for  htmian  recrea- 
tion. The  gigantic  cultural  center  will 
effectively  destroy  the  human  uses  of 
this  section  of  the  river.  It  will  mitigate 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  yet  an- 
other bridge  in  the  unspoiled  area  above 
Key  Bridge  across  from  Three  Sisters 
Islands.  It  will  certainly  prejudice  the 
development  of  a  new  waterfront  for 
Georgetown. 

OVERWHEX-MINO  SIZE  IN   R£l-AT10N  TO  sm: 

Pew  of  the  residents  of  the  city  realize. 
I  think,  just  how  gigantic  the  planned 
center  will  be.  It  will  be  much  larger 
than  Dulles  Airport,  a  structure  that  can 
be  seen  for  miles  in  the  rolling  Virginia 
countryside.  As  shown  by  the  perspec- 
tive drawing  published  in  the  Sunday. 
August  22  Washington  Post,  the  center 
will  dwarf  the  beautiful  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. It  IS  fully  nine  times  larger  than 
the  memorial.  It  is  as  high  as  an  II- 
story  office  building. 

Considerations  of  cost  should  not  at 
this  stage  be  detenninlng.  No  major 
contracts  have  been  let.  Much  of  the 
planning — for  the  needed  type  of  audi- 
toriums and  their  seating  capacities,  for 
instance — need  not  be  scrapped  by  a 
change  of  site  alone,  it  is  argued. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
carry  through  a  project  ultimately  cost- 
ing S65  million  merely  on  the  grounds 
that  S3  million  has  already  been  spent. 
The  long-term  social  and  economic  costs 
of  an  improperly  located  building,  and. 
therefore,  a  building  which  cannot  be 
properly  used,  far  outweigh  the  short- 
sighted argument  that  we  have  gone  too 
far  to  turn  back  now.  The  important 
fact  is  that  the  money  has  now  been  ob- 
tained for  the  Center.  Certainly,  the 
donors  of  that  money,  both  private  and 
public,  would  prefer  that  it  be  vised  well 
rather  than  used  badly. 

.^RorMENTS  POa  THS  PENTCSTLVAKIA   .WENtTE 
I.OC.ATION 

Several  recent  developments  are  cited 
by  proponents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue site  to  support  their  position.  The 
first  is  that  the  plans  of  the  new  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  now  give 
a  physical  and  aesthetic  framework  into 
which  a  cultural  center  of  the  importance 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  would  properly 
at.  The  second  is  that  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  has 
planned  subways  which  would  center  in 
the  downtown  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  Pennsylvania  Avenue  area,  and 
which  would  provide  rapid  and  cheap 
public  transportation  that  would  largely 
overcome  the  problem  of  access  other 
than  by  automobile  to  the  center. 

Yet  a  third  reason  used  to  support  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  site  is  that  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965  makes  the  mldtown 
section  of  Washington  eligible  for  the 
kind  of  urban  renewal  funds  which  were 


used  to  acquire  the  sites  for  the  new  cul- 
tural center  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Lincoln  Center  in  New  York.  Thus  the 
addition.il  costs  of  a  relocated  site  would 
be  substant  ally  defrayed 

Arguments  cited  by  Roger  L.  Stevens 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  site 
seem  primaj-Uy  to  be  that  the  cost  of 
the  land  would  increase  the  total  cost  of 
the  Center,  that  the  money  spent  for 
planning  the  Center  at  the  Potom.'ic  site 
would  be  lost,  and  that  access  to  the 
downtown  site  would  be  very  difficult. 

ACCESS   TO    ALL   THE   PEOPLE 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  best  aigu- 
ment  to  be  brought  to  support  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  site  is  that  a  cultural 
center  located  there  would  be  a  part  of 
the  living  city.  It  would  be  freely  acces- 
sible in  the  evenings  to  the  people  who 
work  in  the  surrounding  areas.  It  i.» 
close  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  shops. 
People  would  be  able  to  lea\  e  work,  dine, 
and  attend  the  theater  without  first  re- 
turning home,  and  without  moving  by 
car. 

Best  of  sdl,  the  Center  In  a  downtown 
site  would  be  easUy  available  to  the 
thousands  of  tourists  for  whom  the  Cen- 
ter is  in  large  part  planned.  It  would 
be  within  walking  distance  of  their 
hotels,  and  would  be  easily  accessible  by 
subway.  These  strangers  to  the  Federal 
City  would  not  have  to  unscramble  an 
incredibly  complex  and  tortuous  road 
system  in  order  to  reach  the  Centei .  At- 
tending events  at  the  Center  would  thus 
be  easily  integrated  Into  their  sightsee- 
ing programs. 

Finally,  the  Center  should  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  creation  of  a  grand 
national  avenue  which  should  be  a  place 
to  live  and  enjoy  as  well  as  a  place  to 
work.  It  would  also  promote  the  renewal, 
by  private  initiative,  of  the  somewhat 
shoddy  areas  of  downtown  Washington 
we  know'  today. 

All  of  these  arguments  and  many  more 
should  be  considered  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  in  the  pub- 
lic study  and  review  process  I  propose. 
The  views  of  city  planners,  arcliitects, 
hist:)rians,  representatives  of  private  and 
public  organizations,  and  other  concerned 
individuals  must  be  heard.  A  partial  list 
of  these  orsanizations  foUow's  immediate- 
ly after  this  statement,  with  unanimous 
consent.  It  shows  the  complexity  of  the 
decision  that  must  be  made,  and  it  espe- 
cially reveals  the  need  for  a  strong  focus 
of  decisionmaking  In  this  city's  plan- 
ning. 

THE  BOLE  OT  THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  OP  THE 
JE.K.  CEJJTEa  AND  ITS  CHAIRMAN  VERSVS  THE 
nOLE  OP  THE  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  of  businessmen  and 
other  notables,  headed  by  the  real  estate 
man  Roger  L,  Stevens,  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  collecting  enough  private 
funds  to  match  the  Federal  grant  of 
money  for  the  Cultural  Center.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  has  thus  fulfilled  one 
of  the  major  purposes  for  which  it  was 
organized.  It  did  not  choose  the  present 
site,  and  it  is  not  competent  to  decide 
the  location  of  a  cultural  Institution 
which  is  of  such  importance  to  the  city 
and  the  Nation:  It  should  not  have  the 
power  to  make  this  decision  or  to  impose 
its  will  in  this  matter. 


The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission is  the  organization  t?st  suited  to 
take  into  account  the  view-s  of  the  in- 
numerable public  and  private  organiza- 
tions interested  in  this  project. 

I  suggest  that  the  present  dispute  about 
the  Cultural  Center  site  will  cause  us  to 
look  beyond  the  problem  of  site  selection 
to  examine  the  functioning  of  the  plan- 
ning mechanism  the  Congress  has  estab- 
lished for  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

LIST     OP     PVBLIC     AND     PBIVATE     OROANIZATIONS 
WHOSE    VIEWS    SHOVLO    BE    CONSIDERED 

Board  of  Trustees.  J-PK.  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 

National  Park  Service. 

Potomac  River  Task  Force. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

DLstrict  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Agency. 

President's  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Com- 
mission. 

Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

House  Public  Works  Committee. 

District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Institute  of  Planners. 

American  Institute  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

Downtown  Progress. 

Wa.shlngton  Board  of  Trade. 

Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City 

National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
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HON.   JAMES  A.   REED 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asl: 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  IMr.  TtrppER]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  REcorD 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
I  speak  for  a  great  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  best  wishes  to  tlie 
Honorable  James  A.  Reed,  Assistant 
Secretary'  of  the  Treasury,  as  he  leturn.^ 
to  private  life  after  4  years  of  outstand- 
ing pubhc  service. 

As  all  of  us  are  acutely  aware,  It  is 
difficult  to  attract  dedicated  and  com- 
petent men  to  executive  positions  i.n 
Government.  Jim  Reed  was  appointed 
-Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
charge  of  U.S.  Const  Guard.  Bureau  oi 
Customs,  and  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  li- 
the late  President  Kennedy.  During  hi; 
stint  of  service  he  has  done  a  particu- 
larly meritorious  job.  The  energy,  en- 
thusiasm, vision.  and"judgment  that  he 
brought  to  the  areas  of  his  respon.sibility 
set  a  standard  of  e.\ce!!ence  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  duplicate. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  US.  Coast  Guard  to  work 
closely  viith  Secretary  Reed  on  a  con- 
siderable number  of  matters.  I  have 
been  immensely  impressed  with  the  ac- 
complishments he  has  brought  to  thi-' 
branch  of  our  armed  services. 

Under  his  stewardship,  careful  long- 
range  plans  have  tieen  developed  setting 
forth   future  requirements  for   vessels. 


.>hore  stations,  and  aircraft.  These  pro- 
grams should  assure  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  continuing  congressional  support, 
and  by  the  mid-1970's  this  service  should 
have  a  traly  modem  and  efficient 
oi>e  ration. 

Two  years  ago  an  authorization  bill 
was  linally  passed  requiring  that  the 
Coast  Guard  present  to  the  House  Sub- 
rommiltee  on  Coast  Guard  and  Naviga- 
tion, their  request  for  capital  expendi- 
tures in  each  fiscal  yeai-.  Secretary  Reed 
was  strongly  behind  this  measure,  for 
he  believed  it  would  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  Coast  Guard  and  its  budget- 
ary requests. 

The  Congress  has  been  far  more  gen- 
erous In  appropriating  funds  for  the 
Coast  Guard  since  Secretary^  Reed  has 
been  at  its  helm. 

Jim  Reed  has  demonstrated  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  role  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  field  of  oceanography,  and  during 
his  term  of  office  there  has  been  a  sub- 
.stimtial  growth  of  participation  by  this 
service  in  this  scientifie  lield.  He  has 
been  an  advocate  for  constructing 
nuclear  Icebreakers  manned  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
taken  over  all  icebreaking  functions 
from  the  Navy  in  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic regions. 

Through  his  perseverance  In  getting 
better  equipment  and  facilities,  better 
housing  for  Coast  Guard  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  he  has  won  the  lasting  re- 
spect of  Coast  Guard  personnel. 

Two  months  ago  I  visited  Governors 
I.iland  in  New  York  City  with  Secretarj' 
Reed.  This  island,  which  has  been  called 
Fort  Jay  by  the  Army,  will  now  be  used 
by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  This  will  con- 
.■iolidate  many  Coast  Guard  activities  and 
save  the  Federal  Government  millions  of 
dollars. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know  there 
are  17  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessels  now  on 
patrol  in  waters  off  Vietnam.  I  think 
It  tells  us  a  lot  about  Jim  Reed  that  after 
he  had  decided  to  return  to  the  practice 
of  law.  he  took  a  trip  to  Vietnam  with 
Admiral  Roland,  the  able  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  visit  with 
coast  guardsmen  on  duty  there.  Shortly 
before  making  his  recent  inspection  trip 
he  told  me: 

I  would  not  leel  right  leaving  this  job 
without  going  out  to  Vietnam  to  see  how 
these  young  men  were  making  it. 

In  his  supervision  of  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau, Secretary  Reed  has  been  respon- 
sible for  great  improvement  in  the  image 
of  this  Bureau.  Courtesy  and  service  to 
the  traveling  public  has  vastly  improved. 
Under  his  leadership  a  study  was  made 
relating  to  the  complex  antidumping 
laws,  and  a  new  set  of  regulations,  clearer 
and  fairer,  were  promulgated. 

It  may  well  be  that  Secretary  Reed 
will  be  remembered  in  future  years  for 
his  role  in  modermzing  the  Customs 
Sei-vice  administrative  structure.  There 
had  be-en  no  substantive  changes  in  the 
Customs  Service  from  Its  origin  In  1789 
until  President  Johnson  presented  reor- 
ganization plan  No.  1  to  Congress  this 
year.  Secretary  Reed's  participation  in 
updating  of  Customs  procedures  was  a 
.significant  achievement. 


Administrative  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  underwent  change  un- 
der Secretary  Reed's  directicu  Respon- 
sibility for  suppressing  the  manufacture 
and  exportation  of  illicit  drugs  overseas 
was  formerly  divided  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  and  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics; tills  was  changed  three  years 
ago  with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  becom- 
ing solely  responsible  for  overseas  opera- 
tions relating  to  lUlclt  drugs,  and  Cus- 
t:)ms  becoming  concerned  alone  with 
smuggling.  This  has  brought  about  a 
great  Improvement  in  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  agencies,  and  In  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  both. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has 
appeared  to  be  a  change  In  the  attitude 
of  the  Narcotics  Bureau  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  resulting  in  a  more  hu- 
mane enforcement  of  these  laws  as  they 
pertain  to  addicts. 

I  have  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  ac- 
complishments that  James  A,  Reed  can 
take  a  large  measure  of  credit.  Being  a 
modest  man  by  nature,  Jim  Reed  would 
probably  assert  that  others,  both  in  sub- 
ordinate positions  as  well  as  superiors  of 
Cabinet  rank,  deserved  the  credit. 

It  therefore  seems  even  more  appro- 
priate that  the  record  show  that  we  in 
the  legislative  branch  applaud  dedicated 
and  exceptional  public  service  In  the 
executive  branclf- 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  our  colleague  in  paying  tribute  to 
Jim  Reed,  who  has  served  so  faithfully 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tresisury 
since  1961. 

In  that  capacity  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 
He  has  been  directly  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  meditun  and  large 
cutters,  which  are  proving  so  valuable  to 
that  service.  His  active  and  continuing 
interest  has  enabled  them  to  expand  the 
service  and  to  increase  its  value  to  the 
coiinti->'.  Its  recent  use  In  connection 
with  the  emergency  In  Vietnam  is  just 
one  example  of  its  readiness  in  time  of 
need. 

Jim  Reed  has  been  ready  at  all  times  to 
appear  before  congressional  committees 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  this  has  paid  off  well  for  the  Coast 
Guard  and  for  the  country. 

In  leaving  the  Federal  service  to  return 
to  private  law  practice,  the  Government 
is  losing  a  valuable  public  servant,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  In  close  con- 
tact with  him  in  his  capacity  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  miss  him 
very  much. 

I  wish  Jim  Reed  every  success  In 
private  life. 


ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  SCRANTON 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.    CXTOTIS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  iMr.  GoodellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  and  I  support«l  Bill 
Scranton  for  our  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Governor  Scranton  has  written  a 
superb  record  during  his  administration 
thus  far  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Prior  to  attaining  the  highest 
office  in  his  State,  Bill  Scranton  was  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  businessman,  offi- 
cial in  the  State  Department,  and  finally 
Congressman  from  the  lOth  District.  He 
takes  a  thoughtful,  intellectual,  and  real- 
istic approach  to  problems.  His  record 
of  bringing  prosperity  to  Pennsylvania 
and  reducing  unemployment  is  particu- 
larly significant.  On  Aucust  12.  1965. 
Governor  Scranton  addressed  the  .'Amer- 
ican Bar  As.'^ocialion  annual  dinner  in 
Miami.  Fla.  His  provocative  and  incisive 
speech  deserves  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  and  all  Amencans.  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention  and  include  it 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record: 
Address   of  Gov.   WnxiAM   W.  Scranton   at 

THE   AN.NUAL  DINNEP.  OF   THE  AMERICAN  BAR 

Association.    Ballroom,    Hotel    Fontain- 

BLEAC.    Miami    Bkach.    Fla  ,    ArcvraT    12, 

1063 

American  jurisprudence  and  American 
government  share  a  common  dependence  on 
tile  adversary  system. 

In  our  courts  tlie  searcb  for  civil  Jus- 
tice Is  conducted  under  the  prodding  of 
opposing  advocates,  and  the  system  rests 
on  the  supposition  that  both  advocates  be 
strong  and  able  and  aggressive. 

In  our  government  the  quest  for  civic 
excellence  Is  pursued  'onder  the  prodding 
of  opposing  political  parties,  and  rests  on 
the  suppoeltlon  that  there  be  two  great 
parties,  each  strong  and  able  and  aggressive 

It  Is  a  rare  lawsuit,  of  course.  In  which 
the  adversartee  are  absolutely  equal  In  abil- 
ity, experience,  or  verve.  Nor  does  the  sys- 
tem require  absolute  equality.  V^'e  expect 
and  we  understand  that  so  long  as  lav^-yers 
are  human  and  lawsuits  are  lawsuits  there 
■A'lll  be  differences  In  ability  and  dlHerences 
in  the  fundamental  meritfi  of  cases.  But 
what  vpe  do  demand  in  our  jurisprudence  are 
liaslc  competitive  qualifications  for  the  ad- 
vocates and  that  no  Influence  be  allowed  to 
destroy  their  role  as  adversaries. 

And  If  circumstances  suddenly  endangered 
this  adversary  system — If  suddenly  It  were 
proposed  that  justice  be  dispensed  In  Ameri- 
can courts  without  competent  a<lTocacy  on 
t>oth  sides  of  the  question — then  promptly 
and  properly  this  distinguished  assembly 
would  become  extremely  alarmed. 

I  propose  to  you  tonight  that  this  Is  pre- 
cisely what  Is  happening  in  the  forum  ol 
American  government:  that  the  two-party 
system  has  come  upon  an  hour  of  peril  and 
paralysis. 

And  I  submit,  too.  that  this  is  particularly 
hasirUous  because  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
battle  decisions  are  being  made  atx>ut  the 
very  fabric  of  our  Federal  system,  and.  thus, 
about  the  liberty  of  our  people  and  the  good- 
ness of  our  society. 

Specifically,  the  National  Republican 
Party  today  is  not.  for  the  most  part,  servmg 
as  an  effective  Instrument  of  the  two-party 
system,  and  though  as  a  Republican  I  may 
find  that  uncomforuible.  as  an  .'American  I 
find  It  alarming. 
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All  of  us.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
must  be  concerned  when  the  condition  of 
eitiier  party  becomes  such  that  It  endangers 
the  system  Itself. 

So  let  me.  a^  a  Republican  and  aa  a  prac- 
ticing polltlci.m,  but  mostly  as  an  American. 
u\liC  to  you  without  pftrtlsan.sUip  about  my 
party  and  about  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  art  of  cartooning 
that  when  we  think  of  the  Republican  Puny, 
we  think  of  elephantii. 

I  grew  up  in  a  household  where  both  the 
substance  and  symbols  of  the  Republican 
Party  were  treated  with  more  than  indlHer- 
ent  interest.  My  mother  p-.rtlcularly  spent 
her  working  hours  electing  good  Republicans, 
and  her  off-hours  collecting  model  elephants, 
elephants  In  stone,  steel,  ebony.  Ivory,  crys- 
tal or  glass — any  way  In  which  human  In- 
genuity fasiuoned  them. 

There  wns  but  one  criteria:  From  what- 
ever material  the  elephant  was  carved,  he 
had  to  have  his  trunk  raised  high  In  a  bel- 
low of  victory.  Elephants  were  considered 
unfit  and  useless  if  their  trunks  drooped — 
however  gracefully — in  the  whimper  of  de- 
feat— or  worse  yet  In  the  postiire  of  not 
haling  tried  hard  enough. 

But  accepting  the  sj-mbol  of  the  elephant 
is  one  thing,  and  believing  the  mnny  mythg 
that  go  with  elephants  Ls  quite  another. 

Particularly,  there  are  two  commonly  ac- 
cepted legends  which  we  would  do  well  to 
realize  are  flctltious. 

First  Is  the  legend  that  elephants  live 
many  hundreds  of  years.  Modern  science  has 
knocked  that  into  a  cocked  hat.  The  real 
Ufcsp.in  of  an  elephant  Is  no  more  than  that 
of  man — a  70-year-old  elephant  is  an  old 
elephant. 

A  political  pr-.rty.  like  an  elephant  or  like 
a  man.  cannot  claim  extra  years  or  extra 
life  as  a  matter  of  right.  A  political  party, 
however,  unlike  man  snd  elephant,  can  re- 
juvenate Itself. 

If  the  Republican  Purty  wants  to  continue 
to  live,  it  Is  going  to  hi>.ve  to  earn  the  privi- 
lege through  self-rejuvenatlon,  not  by  e-t- 
pectins;  it  to  happen  automatically. 

The  jecotid  elephant  myth  has  also  been 
shot  down  bv  modern  science.  Contrary  to 
folklore,  elephants  don't  gather  up  each 
other's  trunks  and  tails,  marching  off  to  a 
comm.Dn  dignified  graveyard.  Elephants  die 
like  the  rest  of  u^.  They  drop  one  by  one 
In  their  tracks,  wherever  disease  or  longevity 
or  mortal  injury  dictate. 

So.  too.  the  Republican  P.\rts  is  unlikely 
to  loin  tills  and  trunks  today  or  tomorrow 
and  fall  dead  before  our  eyes  in  a  sacred 
graveyard.  Instead,  it's  a  matter  of  one 
elephant  after  another  dropping  along  the 
way. 

And  the  Gallup  poll  has  been  counting 
the  remaining  Republican  elephants.  That 
poll — which,  incidentally,  through  some 
peculiar  perversene&i  the  Republican  Party's 
power  structure  believed  In  1948  when  it  was 
wrong,  but  not  since,  when  It  haa  been 
right — reveals  th-!i  today  but  one-quarter  of 
the  American  electorate  considers  Itself 
to  be  Republican.  Under  these  circumstances 
only  a  stupid  elephant  would  fall  to  realize 
that  he's  running  short  of  trunks  and  tails 
to  grab  hold  of  as  he  takes  that  last  ma- 
jestic and  mythical  walk  through  the  Jungle. 
The  one  p.".rt  of  elephant  folklore  that 
modem  science  h=j  nM  been  able  to  destroy 
completely  l3  the  matter  of  memory  and  In- 
telligence. It  turns  out  that  the  elephant  Is 
a  bit  brighter  and  more  able  to  learn  from 
experience  than  most  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

One  would  hope  that  the  Republican 
Party  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  elephant, 
learning  from  the  past,  without  succumbing 
to  the  temptation  to  conftise  memory  with 
nostalgia. 


The  Republican  Party  was  a  long  time  be- 
ing born.  It  can  trace  its  root*  back  into 
.American  soil  first  turned  by  the  Federall.'st.'i. 
The  Federalists  fought  for  f  strong  Naiion.-.I 
Government  and  played  a  prominent  role  In 
forging  a  nation  with  the  political  ttrcnglh 
to  be  unified  and  the  spiritual  strength  to 
be  diversified.  The  Feder.allsts  remained  a 
power  in  American  govei-nment  until  they 
bcuanie  loo  small,  tool  exc;uslve  and  too  ex- 
clusionary. Then  th#»piirty  died.  The  heirs 
of  the  FoderaIlsr£  were  the  Whigs,  who  in 
their  turn  renminbi  a  major  political  party 
until  they  became  so  enamored  of  the  back- 
lash theory  that  they  succmnbed  by  com- 
promising their  antlslavery  sentiments. 

Thus  c.ime  the  Republican  Party  and 
Abrahsm  Lincoln.  The  American  Nation  has 
ne^'er  since  seen  quite  so  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  idealism  and  pragmatism  as  he 
f:ishloned  into  a  political  philosophy. 

He  look  the  Federalists'  sense  of  nation, 
the  Whigs'  spirit  of  frontier,  and  he  .added 
a  b?hef  In  the  common  man  that  could  have 
come  from  nowhere  except  the  heart  of 
Thoma."!  JeHerson. 

So  armed,  Lincoln's  party  was  able  to  pre- 
serve the  Union.  Inaugurate  the  land-erant 
colleges,  open  up  the  West  to  homestead- 
ers, tie  the  continent  together  with  railroads, 
and  generally  conduct  itself  as  though  it 
b»lievcd  the  United  Stales  wns  a  going  con- 
cern with  a  future  and  not  a  museum  piece. 
In  fact,  us  the  20th  century  broke  across 
the  Amerlc.'in  Continent,  the  Republican 
Pjrty  was  the  natural  home  of  o  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  was  talking  orthodox  repub- 
Ucaniim  when  he  said:  "Be  progressive.  A 
great  democracy  has  got  to  be  progressive,  or 
It  win  soon  cease  to  be  either  great  or  a 
democracy." 

•  *  •  *  • 

Now  all  of  this  Is  of  obvious  importance  to 
the  Republican  Party,  but  why  do  I  say  all 
of  It  here  before  this  distinguished  and  bi- 
partisan oudlence?  I  do  so  because  the  awe- 
some domestic  challenges  which  face  our 
Nation  m  the  immediate  future  will  best 
be  met  if  they  are  subjected  to  the  best  efforts 
of  two  strong  parties.  It  Is  partisan  non- 
sense to  believe  that  all  wisdom  and  all 
sound  Ideos  reside  in  the  Republican  Party, 
but  It  is  equally  foolish  to  believe  that  they 
reside  only  In  the  Democratic  Party, 

Where  do  we  stand  today  In  the  ongoing 
adventure  of  perfecting  the  American 
experiment? 

No  man,  be  he  political  friend  or  foe.  can 
question  the  skill  with  which  the  President 
has  been  shepherding  his  domestic  programs 
through  the  Congress.  You  need  not  be  in 
full  agreement  with' the  substance  of  each 
program  to  admit  that  they  constitute  a  re- 
markable political  scoreboard.  And  I  do  not 
believe  it  partisan  to  point  out  that  think- 
ing men  in  both  parties  might  Justifiably  be 
concerned  that  the  very  quantity  of  the  pro- 
gram so  fr,r  enacted  might  becloud  the  very 
substantial  unfinished  public  business  In 
America  today.  Consider  but  a  portion  of 
the  catalog  and  see  If  you  do  not  agree  that 
a  strong  two-party  system  Is  essential  for 
it*  sound  fulfillment. 

The  field  of  human  rights  comes  to  mind 
as  most  significant  In  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century.  We  have  seen  this  year  and 
last  the  enactment  of  the  most  far-reaching 
legal  protection  for  the  rights  of  man  ever 
attempted  by  any  society.  But  yet,  who  will 
deny  that  even  after  the  recent  voting  rights 
law  much  still  deeds  to  be  done  to  protect 
the  sanctity  and  equality  of  every  man's 
ballot.  I  am  thinking  primarily  of  the  big 
city  machines,  which  to  this  doy  callously 
and  deliberately  prey  upon  the  outnumbered 
In  every  election.  If  equal  voting  rights  ore 
truly  to  be  accomplished  for  every  American, 
this  Nation  and  its  States  are  going  to  have 


to  undertake  massive  election  reforms.  And 
I  believe  that  this  is  far  more  likely  to  happen 
with  two  strong  political  parties  rather  than 
one. 

Or  consider  the  maze  of  health  and  wel- 
fare programs  which  have  been  created  by 
.American  Government  during  the  past  severiil 
decades.  It  Is  no  secret  that  they  have  be- 
come cumbersome,  wasteful,  overlapping, 
and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  so  uncoordinated 
that  they  reach  but  a  fraction  of  those  whom 
they  were  designed  to  assist.  Here,  too,  we 
shall  find  reform  coming  far  more  rapidly 
with  two  strong  p.irtles  contributing  to  thi> 
.subject. 

Or  consider  the  myriad  and  mammoth 
problems  Involved  in  20th  century  urban 
life.  The  big  cities  each  year,  despite  huge 
doses  of  tax  money  continue  to  lose  ground 
In  the/  fight  for  llvabilliy.  Clearly,  existing 
approaches  to  urban  problem.?  have  not  been 
successful,  and  surely  we  shall  oil  be  better 
off  If  there  are  two  vibrant  parties  at  worK 
on  the  problem. 

But  of  all  the  important  issues  of  our  time 
that  might  be  mentioned  in  discussing  the 
importance  of  the  strong  two-party  s>stem, 
none  stands  out  with  more  clarity  than  the 
questions  which  now  need  to  be  answered 
about  the  very  structure  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem Itself. 

In  Uie  law  of  property,  lawyers  have  « 
term  called  Imperceptible  encroachment  xo 
describe  change  so  gradual  that  It  can  only 
be  seen  from  a  distance  In  time.  Ccrtainlv 
our  Federal  system  has  been  undergoing 
imperceptible  encroachment  until  suddenly 
we  And  that  great  and  important  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  even  more  signlflcant. 
that  even  more  important  changes  now  need 
1 3  be  made. 

The  fundamental  principle  behind  the 
Federal  system,  of  course.  Is  that  the  varlou; 
levels  of  Government  ought  to  share  sepn- 
rute  areas  of  responsibility  for  the  publl' 
business. 

The  problem  comes  in  the  decision  of  whnl 
governmental  level  ought  to  handle  what 
responsibility  and  how  once  the  responsi- 
bilities have  been  assigned,  they  can  be  most 
e.Tectlvely  carried  out.  The  significance  of 
these  divisions  of  responsibility  Is  that  with 
respouBitalllty  there  necessarily  goes  corre- 
sponding amounts  of  power — and  power  if 
not  wisely  distributed  can  Infringe  on  the 
Individual  liberties  of  a  people. 

Our  Federal  system  today  has  evolved  Into 
ft  hodgepodge  of  confusing  and  uncoordi- 
nated area.s  of  responslbUlty.  Aa  an  In- 
cumbent Governor,  I  c:ui  assure  you  that  the 
list  of  governmental;  functions  which  are 
now  shared  on  a  hlt-:>nd-mi.ss  uosls  by  all 
three  levels  of  government  is  a  long  and 
disturbing  one.  In  hcilth.  In  welfare,  in 
conservRtlon.  in  education,  in  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent areas,  overlap  and  confusion  breefl 
almost  hourly. 

The  net  effect  of  this  hodgepodjie  Is  three- 
fold: 

First,  It  Is  terribly  Inemclent.  Tax  money- 
arc  wnsted  and  !n  lur  too  many  ca.ses  the  l.ick 
of  coordination  Is  so  great  that  many  persons 
ironically  fail  to  receive  any  of  the  services 
which  the  three  levels  of  government— State, 
local  and  national— are  all  involved  In  pro- 
viding. 

Second.  In  the  face  of  such  confusion  an 
oTcrabundonce  of  power  tends  to  rise  to  the 
National  Government.  As  mankind  should 
have  learned  many  long  years  ago  power 
corrupts  ana  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely. 

The  third  effect — and  understandably  also 
a  contributing  cause  to  the  whole  problem- 
Is  that  the  tax  revenues  of  the  Nation  are 
seriously  malapportloned  between  the  three 
levels  of  government. 

The  National  Government — primarily 
through    the    graduated    Income    tax — can 
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look  forward  under  otir  present  tax  struc- 
ture to  an  Increase  annually  in  Its  revenues 
of  some  $7  billion.  And  yet  as  the  National 
Treasury  bulges,  experts  have  estimated  that 
within  10  years  the  State  governments  will 
be  billions  of  dollars  short  each  year  from 
what  is  needed  to  provide  their  share  of 
governmental  services. 

There  Is  no  more  pressing  business  before 
the  Nation  today  than  to  correct  the  dis- 
repair Ijito  which  the  Federal  system  con- 
tinues to  drift. 

And  in  a  problem  so  ba£lc  who  can  deny 
tiie  Importance  today  of  two  strong  political 
parties  each  contributing  Ideas  and  soiu- 
Tions,  Should  the  National  Government  pass 
over  to  the  States  a  share  of  the  national  in- 
come tax? 

How  big  a  shate  should  this  be? 

Should  there  be  restrictions  as  to  Its  use 
by  the  States,  and  If  so  what  restrictions? 

Should  each  of  the  levels  of  government 
give  up  responslbUlty  Hccumulated  over  the 
years  In  one  field  or  another,  and  If  so.  what 
i«vol  of  government  should  give  up  what 
respon-slbility? 

How  do  you  best  protect  the  Individual 
liberties  of  the  American  people  in  an  ever- 
more complex  society? 

These  and  an  endless  list  of  other  ques- 
tions today  stand  unanswered  and  In  fact  too 
often  unexplored  in  the  United  States. 

We  must  find  answers  and  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart  the  best  answers  will  come 
from  the  give  and  take  Inherent  In  a  strong 
two-partv  system. 

So,  06  a  Republican,  I  say  to  my  party,  we 
must  get  about  the  business  of  strengthen- 
ing oureclves — and  as  an  American  I  say 
to  my  Nation,  you  have  a  tremendous  stake 
In  the  outcome  of  our  efforts. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  most 
unique  and  effective  system  of  government 
ever  created  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
was  created  and  grew  and  flourished  precise- 
ly because  it  never  became  captive  to  a  one 
party  monopoly  or  became  proliferated  Into 
11  meek,  multiparty  status.  If  It  Is  not  to 
Iluunder.  to  fade,  to  lose  Its  genius,  then  It 
l4  Imperative  that  we  reestablish  a  strong 
niid  vibrant  two-party  system  and  with  It, 
the  Federal  system  of  government — strong 
and  efficient  on  all  levels — local.  State,  and 
National. 


FOREIGN   SUGAR   LOBBYISTS  GET- 
TING OUT  OF  H.-\ND 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  incUide  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steady  parsde  of  foreign  supar  lobbyists 
in  Washington  these  days  points  up  the 
alarm  we  liave  registered  for  a  number 
of  years  that  their  activities  were  getting 
out  of  hand.  You  find  them  in  the  State 
Department,  attempting  to  dictate  for- 
eign policy.  You  find  them  hounding  the 
administration,  interfering  with  estab- 
lished trade  policies.  And  you  find  them 
in  the  Halls  of  Consresa,  attempting  to 
Increase  their  already  too  large  slice  of 
the  4-million-ton  sugar  pie. 

I  am  pleased  that  certain  segments  of 
the  Nation's  press  have  been  shedding 
needed  light  on  this  growing  menace. 
It  is  good  to  see  the  American  public  be- 
ing informed  of  the  wheeling  and  deal- 


ing by  19  or  20  highly  paid  foreign  sugar 
lobbyists  who  received  in  excess  of  $350,- 
000  last  year  from  foreign  sugar  inter- 
ests. Some  received  over  850,000  apiece. 
Others  will  get  even  more  if  they  can 
grab  a  bigger  slice  of  the  quota.  And  you 
can  bet  that  all  of  them  will  benefit  if 
they  are  successful  in  their  latest  cam- 
paign to  remove  the  import  fees  on  sug- 
ar. Those  fees  alone  amoiuit  to  what 
some  have  estimated  at  S80  million  a 
year. 

I  note  that  foreign  sugar  lobbying  tac- 
tics have  for  too  many  years  gone  on 
without  being  adequately  investigated. 
It  is  the  U.S.  taxpayer  and  consumer  who 
actually  pays  the  outrageous  fees  ob- 
tained by  the  lobbyists.  It  was  the  Amer- 
ican sugar  program,  created  to  help  U.S. 
agriculture,  that  resulted  in  the  higher 
prices  that  attract  these  foreign  sup- 
pliers. They  get  much  more  here  than 
they  would  on  tlie  world  market,  so  it  is 
no  wonder  they  are  willing  to  grease  the 
lobbyists'  palms  to  get  the  lion's  share 
every  time  sugar  legislation  comes  before 
the  Congress.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
been  entirely  too  successful  in  the  past 
and  threaten  to  outflank  the  domestic 
industry  again  this  year. 

One  foreign  lobbyist  has  even  had  tlie 
gall  to  suggest  that  our  domestic  sugar 
production  should  be  reduced,  appar- 
ently to  accommodate  additional  foreign 
tonnage.  This  is  an  example  of  how 
bold  these  lobbyists  have  become  in  at- 
tempting to  dictate  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  time  to  get  the  sticky  fingers  of 
foreign  lobbyists  out  of  the  American 
sugar  pie.  And  a  good  place  to  start  is 
to  expose  the  true  financial  arrange- 
ments of  these  lobbyists,  retain  the  nec- 
essary import  fees,  and  guarantee  the 
domestic  sdgar  industry  a  greater  share 
of  the  increased  national  consumption. 


THE    POSTMASTER    GENERAL    AND 
RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  L.^ncen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
interested  in  the  announced  switch  in 
leadership  in  the  Post  OflSce  Department, 
and  sincerely  hope  it  will  eliminate  the 
climate  that  has  permitted  the  postal 
service  to  sink  into  a  state  of  confusion. 
I  personally  welcome  the  change,  and  I 
assume  the  postal  workers  across  the  Na- 
tion welcome  it  as  well. 

I  have  personally  sent  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  new  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Lawrence  F.  O'Brien.  I  also  asked 
the  new  postal  chief  to  review  the  prob- 
lems and  reverse  the  past  decisions  that 
have  led  to  drastically  curtailed  mail 
serrtce  in  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  sure  the  new  Postmaster  General 
is  aware  of  the  many  criticisms  recently 


leveled  against  the  Department,  and  he 
will  note  from  his  files  many  Inquiries 
and  observations  from  me  relative  to 
changes  in  the  postal  service  in  rural 
America.  The  complaints  are  par- 
ticularly heavy  on  tlie  subject  of  the  re- 
cent conversion  to  star  routes  across  the 
Nation  that  has  resulted  in  curtailed 
postal  service  to  many  areas. 

I  have  met  with  postal  officials  on 
numerous  occasions  this  past  year  in  an 
effort  to  discuss  the  problems.  I  have 
now  asked  the  new  Postmaster  General 
to  direct  his  attention,  as  well  to  rural 
America.  A  reduction  in  service  that 
offers  less  than  these  people  had  before, 
and  threatens  the  economic  well-being 
of  rural  communities,  can  hardly  be 
termed  what  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
in  the  past  has  called  "better  service  at 
lower  cost.  "  I  trust  that  the  new  Post- 
master General,  when  the  facts  have 
been  analyzed,  will  agree. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  during  the  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
3141',  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOP.    CLEANER   AIR 


r 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI.  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forelcn  Commerce  for  having  ordered 
favorably  repoi-ted  S.  306,  which  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  air  pollution  attribut- 
able to  motor  vehicle  exhaust.  Our  le- 
sponsibility  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people  requires  that  this 
bill  be  passed  before  the  Congress  re- 
cesses. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  air  pol- 
lution is  attributable  to  motor  vehicle  ex- 
haust. In  our  metropolitan  areas,  the 
exhaust  combines  with  smoke  from  in- 
cinerators, powerplants,  industrial  fac- 
tories, and  the  like,  and  poses  a  very  real 
menace  to  health.  Since  the  greatest 
single  contributor  to  air  pollution  is  the 
noxious  exhaust  of  the  Nations  84  mil- 
lion motor  vehicles,  I  believe  this  is  the 
place  to  start,  and  I  believe  that  this 
start  must  be  made  without  any  further 
delay. 

We  must  pass  this  bi;l  now,  so  that  the 
automobile  industiT  can  begin  the  work 
necessary  to  equip  new  cars  with  pollu- 
tion control  devices.  If  we  delay  action 
until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  an- 
other year  will  go  by  in  which  the  noxious 
fumes  of  buses,  trucks,  and  cars  wlil 
poison  our  air. 

The  Chi-ysler  Corp.  estimates  that 
these  pollution  control  devices  will  add 
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only  about  S13  to  S24  to  the  price  of  a 
new  car.  which  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
savings  to  xhe  consumer  which  results 
from  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on 
automobUes.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
sound  investment  in  the  health  of  Amer- 
icans, and  I  urge  that  full  House  action 
be  scheduled  for  this  bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


THE  WAGE-PRICE  GUIDEPOSTS   AS 
AN  ANTI-INFLATIONARY  WEAPON 

The  SPE.AKER.  Undrr  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Curtis;  Is  recognized' for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  Spealcer.  in  recent 
years  the  administration's  economic  pol- 
ic.\inaker5  have  befn  faced  with  a  critical 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have 
made  vigorous  use  of  e-Kpansionai?  fiscal 
and^monetarj'  policies  in  order  to  stimu- 
lateCthe  economy.  In  doing  .so.  however, 
they  have  withdrawn  from  the  economic 
arsenal  the  fiscal  and  monetar.'  weapons 
traditionally  used  to  fight  inflation.  This 
was  one  of  the  key  points  raised  by 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  his  June  1  speech  on  the  vnl- 
nerability  of  our  current  economic  sit- 
uation. 

The  use  of  direct  wage  and  price  con- 
trols to  contain  inflationary  pressures 
has  been  properly  rejected.  Instead,  the 
administration  has  resorted  to  exhorta- 
tion designed  to  encourage  labor  and 
business  to  act  in  a  responsible  manner 
in  settinar  wages  and  prices.  Exhorta- 
tion has  been  reinforced  by  the  wage- 
price  guidelines,  which  siiecify  precise 
figures  upon  which  "permissible"  wages 
and  price  changes  are  to  be  calculated. 

The  administration  has  thus  put  the 
burden  for  preventing  inflation  squarely 
on  the  private  sector  The  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  causing  inflation  has  been 
ignored.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  failure 
to  spell  out  noninflationary  guidelines 
for  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that 
would  help  prevent  the  Government  it- 
.elf  from  acting  as  an  engine  of  inflation. 

Two  questions  arise  from  the  expe- 
riences witli  the  guidelines  thus  far. 
First,  does  this  experience  bear  out  the 
confidence  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
guidelines  will  contain  Inflation  in  a 
highly  expansionary  economic  environ- 
ment? Second,  what  would  be  the  long- 
run  implications  for  our  economic  system 
if -the  guidelines  we.-e  applied  success- 
fi|IIy?  The  record  of  recent  ma.1or  labor 
settlements  and  price  increases  is  e" 
lightening  with  regard  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, while  a  recent  lecture  by  Dr.  Arthur 
F,  Burns  of  Columbia  University  deals 
brilliantly  with  the  second. 

Among  the  recent  labor  settlements 
which  have  breached  the  administra- 
tion's guidelines  for  noninflationary  wage 
behavior  are  those  between  the  United 
Auto  Workers  and  the  automobile  indus- 
try. As  a  result  of  the  auto  industi-y  set- 
tlements, the  Increase  in  labor  costs  to 
automobile  manufacturers  will  run  be- 
tween 4 '2  and  5  percent  in  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  Similarly,  the  agreement 
last  fall  between  the  Communication 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Michigan 


Bell  Telephone  Co.  called  for  a  o-percent 
boost  in  wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

Other  recent  settlements  have  also 
markedly  exceeded  the  3.2  percent  5-year 
trend  productivity  guidepost  for  wage 
settlements  established  by  the  Presidents 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  One  such 
settlement  involved  the  Nation's  big  oil 
companies  and  the  Oil.  Chemical,  and 
.Atomic  Worker's  International  Union: 
another,  the  big  mbber  firms  and  the 
United  Rubber  Workers:  and  stUI  an- 
other, the  workers  in  the  aluminum  in- 
dustiT 

An  examination  of  major  wage  de- 
velopments for  the  fir.st  half  of  1965  in- 
dicates the  general  extent  to  which  the 
wage  guidelines  are  being  breached.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  recently  re- 
ported that  the  average  wage  increase 
provided  by  new  settlements  during  the 
period  was  4  percent.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  1.2  million  workers  covered  by  the 
settlements  received  increases  of  5  per- 
cent or  more.  This  data  does  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  changes  in  fi-inge  ben- 
efits, which  in  recent  years  have  con- 
tributed a  rising  amount  to  tot,al  labor 
costs.  Had  these  figures  been  included. 
the  breach  in  the  3,2-percent  guideline 
would  have  been  even  larger. 

As  a  result  of  contracts  recently  con- 
cluded with  the  United  Steelworkers, 
American  Can  Co,  and  Continental  Can 
Co.  raised  can  prices,  effective  May  1. 
Price  increases  on  tires,  stainless  steel 
products,  sulfuric  acid,  paper  contain- 
ers, certain  resins,  aluminum  products 
and  on  copper  and  fabricated  copper 
products  also  attest  to  the  strength  of 
infiatlonary  pressures  in  the  economy,  as 
do  the  recent  sharp  Increases  in  both  the 
consumer  and  v.holesale  price  indexes. 
Thus,  recent  wage  settlements  and  se- 
lective price  Increases  are  evidence  that 
the  guldeposts.  while  a  useful  theoretical 
concept,  have  thus  far  not  proved  work- 
able in  practice. 

The  belief  that  the  guidelines  can  seive 
as  an  Inflationarj-  cure-all  naturally  as- 
sumes that  they  will  be  obeyed.  How- 
ever, as  the  evidence  thus  far  Indicates, 
it  is  unlikely  that  labor  and  management 
will  be  willing  to  base  wage  and  price  in- 
creases on  national  productivity  trends. 
This  will  be  particularly  true  in  periods 
of  tight  labor  and  commodity  mar- 
kets— or  precisely  at  those  times  when 
inflationary  pressures  will  be  most  se- 
rious. Adherence  to  the  guidelines  would 
undermine  the  practice  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  render  it  purposeless. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  ex- 

e.ssed  his  views  on  the  subject  of  guide- 
lines as  follows: 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  guidelines  on  the  question  of  wages,  the 
question  of  prices,  the  question  of  the  role 
of  production,  you'll  have  to  go  a  little  fur- 
ther. If  we  go  down  the  road  far  enough.  It 
leads  to  the  end  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

The  March-April  1965  is-sue  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review  carries  an  article 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  former  Chairman  of 
President  Elsenhower's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  in  which  he  subjects  the 
issue  of  wage  and  price  guidelines  to  a 
searching  and  critical  analysis. 


Dr.  Burns  criticizes  the  replacement  of 
the  traditional  anti-inflationary  weapons 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint  with 
what  he  calls  "general  appeals  to  public 
responsibility"  as  "implemented  by  wage 
and  price  guidelines." 

In  addition  to  replacing  the  classical 
weapons  of  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint. 
the  guidelines  have  come  to  assume  mucii 
greater  significance,  surpassing  their 
originally  suggestive  purpose.  This 
change  is  best  illustrated  in  a  comparison 
between  the  1962  and  1964  Reports  of  tho 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  1962  report  indicated  tliat  the  gen- 
eral guldeposts  were  only  fust  approxi- 
mations that  would  need  to  be  adapted 
extensively  "to  the  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular industries."  The  report  of  1964. 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  the  guide- 
posts  "can  cover  the  vast  majority  of 
wage  and  price  decisions,  ajid.  while  the 
modifications  that  have  been  suggested 
earlier  still  apply — it  must  be  emphasized 
that  they  are  intended  to  apply  to  only  2 
relatively  few  cases."  Unlike  the  1962  rr- 
port,  the  1964  discussion  of  the  guldeposts 
specifies  the  aimual  trend  increase  in  na- 
tional productivity  and  i?peaks  of  it  :>i 
standard  for  private  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions rather  than  as  merely  a  contribu- 
tion to  public  discussion  of  how  the  na- 
tional interest  may  be  judged. 

Among  other  inherent  shortcoming  i 
of  the  guldeposts  policy  are  the  produc- 
tivity figures  upon  which  the  guldeposts 
are  based  Accurate  productivity  figure.* 
are  first  of  all  difficult  to  obtain.  With 
regard  to  this  point.  Dr.  Bums  has 
stated ; 

There  Is.  flrst  of  all.  a  vasi  gap  In  our  statis- 
tical .irsenal.  To  comply  with  the  guide- 
line for  wages,  businessmen  would  need  to 
know  the  trend  Increase  of  the  overall  outpuT 
of  the  Nation  per  man-hour.  Once  this 
highly  complex  magnitude  had  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Government.  It  would  pre- 
sumably be  subjected  to  outside  review,  re- 
vised If  need  be.  and  accompanied  by  a  epeoi- 
fication  of  the  ttoundanes  of  the  year  (If  a 
year  be  the  Interval)  to  wlUch  It  would  apply. 
All  Arms  dealing  with  labor,  except  those 
newly  established,  would  then  know  wiirit 
wage  adjustment  was  expected  of  them. 

Compliance  with  the  price  guideline  would 
be  Infinitely  harder.  For  this  purpose,  every 
company  would  need  to  know  the  trend  in- 
crense  In  the  productivity  of  Its  own  Industry 
and  how  this  Increase  compares  with  the 
trend  increase  of  overall  productivity  of  the 
economy. 

Secondly,  the  use  of  productivity  fig- 
ures as  a  guide  to  wage  determination 
ignores  market  forces  which  are  even 
more  pertinent.  There  is  also  the  impli- 
cation that  the  impact  of  a  guidelines 
policy  v.'ould  fall  heaviest  on  the  larger, 
more  highly  profitable  industries,  where 
productivity  gains  are  an  Important 
factor.  Concerning  the  Influence  of 
guidelines  policy  on  smaller  firms.  Dr 
Jules  Backman.  research  professor  of 
economics  at  New  'York  University,  ha.s 
tt-ritten  that: 

For  smaller  companies  and  Industries.  u5 
well  as  in  local  Isargaining.  the  proposed 
guidepost  of  productivity  Is  of  minor  Impor- 
tance in  wage  negotiations.  Since  the  other 
factors  peculiar  to  the  competitive  altuation. 
locaUty  or  Industry  (le.  demand  lor  flrm'5 
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product,  of  tije  supply  of  labor  and  or  capital 
on  whicrafthe  product  relies  i  tend  to  have 
greater  w*lght  in  the  minds  of  the  negotia- 
tors. Accordingly,  even  if  the  productivity 
standard  were  satisfactory  in  some  negolUi- 
tion.  it  cannot  be  used  generally  throughout 
the  economy. 

Statist(ical  evidence  shows  that  long- 
run  productivity  trends  have  been  up- 
ward. Tills  means,  as  Dr.  Bums  has 
pointed  out.  that  regardless  of  short- 
term  cotisiderations.  such  as  the  level  of 
employment  and  stage  of  business  cycle, 
observance  of  the  guidelines  will  result  in 
higher  wages  evei-y  year.  Thus,  the 
average  wage  in  any  year  would  rise  by 
the  same  percentage  in  every  firm,  re- 
gardless of  Its  own  profit  position  or  the 
state  of  the  market  for  dififerent  types  of 
labor. 

Therefore,  a  profitable  firm,  taking  the 
guidelines  literally,  would  not  pay  as 
much  as  might  be  needed  to  attract 
workeis  from  declining  industries,  or  to 
draw  workers  with  special,  highly  needed 
skills. 

To  use  productivity  increases  as  a 
-.^measuring  rod  for  wage  increases  would 
lend  to  freeze  tlie  woiker's  share  of  the 
national  inconie.  As  Dr.  Backman  notes, 
tlUs  prospect  would  certainly  not  en- 
courage union  leaders  to  follow  the  guide- 
lines when  they  are  committed  to 
obtaining  an  ever-greater  share  of  the 
national  income  for  labor. 

One  of  Dr.  Burns"  most  striking  criti- 
cisms is  that  general  obsetTance  of  the 
guidelines  would  stifle  the  forces  of  com- 
petition. This  would  hold  true  even  in 
industries  where  a  few  corporations 
dominate  the  market — as  In  the  case  of 
automobiles,  steel,  and  aluminum.  If 
trade  unions  and  business  firms  complied 
voluntarily  with  the  guidelines,  they 
would  relinquish  any  market  power  they 
had  not  yet  used  or  that  they  might  use 
in  the  future.  The  fundamental  point. 
Dr.  Burns  says,  is  that  "general  observ- 
ance of  the  guldeposts  would  throttle 
the  forces  of  competition  no  less  eflec- 
tlvely  than  those  of  monopoly." 

A  shift  from  our  present  market  econ- 
omy to  one  of  voluntary  compliance  with 
the  guidelines  would  adversely  affect  ef- 
ficiency, the  rate  of  growth  and  the  rate 
of  Improrement  in  the  general  standard 
of  living. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  survey  for  Oc- 
tober 1964,  speaks  of  the  effectsjiX^dher- 
ence  to  guidelines  on  competition  as 
follows: 

If.  in  compliance  with  the  guldeposts. 
wage  and  price  decisions  were  preset  on  the 
?.ole  basts  of  productivity,  these  other  in- 
fluences which  normally  affect  wages  and 
prices  would  be  rendered  sterile  What  then 
would  happen  to  the  other  function  they 
perform  in  the  economy — namely,  their  vital 
Traffic-directing  role  of  guiding  labor  and 
capital  into  the  activities  where  they  will 
best  satisfy  human  wants  as  expressed  by 
tlte  market? 

In  concluding  his  article.  Dr.  Burns 
questions  the  alleged  advantages  of  the 
guidelines  policy  and  expresses  the  fear 
that  such  a  "policy  may,  under  pressure 
of  event.s,  move  our  Nation's  economy  in 
)   an  authoritarian  direction."    He  writes: 

To  the  extent  that  the  Government  relies 
on  private  compliance  with  Its  guidelines  for 


prices  and  wages,  it  may  more  easily  be 
tempted  to  ptish  an  expansive  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  beyond  prudent  limits.  Besides, 
It  may  fail  to  resist  strongly  enough  the  po- 
litical pressure  for  higher  minimum  wages, 
larger  trade  union  Immunities,  higher  farm 
price  supports,  higher  Import  duties,  more 
import  -quotas,  larger  stockpiling  programs 
and  other  protective  measures  that  serve 
either  to  raise  prices  or  to  prevent  tiiem  from 
faUing. 

In  place  of  wage-price  guidelines. 
Professor  Burns  suggests  the  Govern- 
ment adopt  its  owTi  set  of  guidelines  to 
aid  in  forming  and  implementing  its  eco- 
nomic policies.    He  writes : 

A  sensible  guideline  for  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  Is,  therefore,  not  the  volume  or  rate 
of  unemployment  as  such,  but  the  relation 
between  the  number  of  the  unemployed  and 
the  number  of  Job  vacancies 

Those  who  are  interested  in  reading 
Dr.  Burns'  complete  text  will  find  it  in 
the  Record  of  May  11.  1965.  on  page 
10186. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  tlie  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota IMr  QuiEl  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  Sep- 
tember 1963.  no  one  knew  how  deeply 
the  Federal  Government  was  involved  In 
education,  how  many  programs  It  con- 
ducted whlcli  affected  education  directly, 
how  much  these  programs  cost,  and  liow 
well  they  were  accomplishing  their  ob- 
jectives. Tliere  was  no  central  source 
to  which  colleges,  universities,  schools, 
and  communities  could  turn  for  infor- 
mation on  the  many  programs  for  which 
they  were  eligible.  There  were  over- 
lapping efforts  by  imcoordinated  agency 
programs.  Moreover,  no  one  knew  what 
overall  effect  these  programs  were  having 
on  American  education.  Is  Amirlcan 
education  becoming  overly  scientific, 
specialized,  and  unbalanced  as  a  result 
of  Federal  programs?  Is  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  'flight 
from  teaching"  to  research?  Many  of 
these  questions  remain  unanswered  at  a 
time  when  answers  to  them  are  vital 
and  necessary  for  us  to  continue  to  write 
sound  legislation  in  the  field  of  education. 

A  great  step  forward  in  answering 
these  questions  was  made  In  1963.  when 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Greek!,  for 
the  first  time  brought  together  all  of  the 
Federal  programs  which  affect  education 
in  a  170-page  booklet  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Education."  House 
Document  No.  159.  1963.  Unfortunately 
this  valuable  work,  which  covered  edu- 
cational legislation  through  1962,  has  not 
been  kept  up  to  date.  Since  its  publi- 
cation major  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  programs  then  existing,  and  broad 
new  programs  have  been  enacted,  in- 
cluding the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  the  Libiary  Service?  and 
Construction  Act.  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act  of  1965. 


Constructive  and  forward-looking 
thinking  in  the  area  of  education  must 
be  grounded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
existing  piograms.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  sound,  carefully  written  and 
amended  pieces  of  legislation  which 
should  be  fully  utilized  before  we  pile  on 
new.  sometimes  conflicting  and  wasteful 
measures  to  further  confuse  an  already 
complicated  area.  A  knowledge  of  ex- 
isting programs  is  also  necessary  to  point 
out  the  areas  in  which  Federal  action 
may  be  necessary.  With  these  objectives 
In  mind,  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
recently  issued  a  22-page  report,  "The 
Federal  Government  in  Education," 
which  summarizes  all  existing  Federal 
legislation  which  affects  education.  This 
report  contains  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon's  tMrs,  Green]  earlier  work  in 
abridged  form  as  well  as  all  of  the 
amendments  and  new  programs  which 
have  been  added  to  the  statute  books 
since  her  report.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
shorter  summary  of  educational  legisla- 
tion will  prove  useful  to  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  perhaps  have  not  had 
time  to  read  the  earlier,  longer  work  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
I  also  hope  that  the  updating  of  this 
compendium  of  all  educational  legisla- 
tion will  be  helpful  to  all  Members  of 
Congress, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  this  report  at  this 
point: 

The  Federal  Govsrnmsnt  is  Edccation 

i  Report  of  the  Republican  taak  force  on 
education:  Albert  H  Qtrc.  chairman,  of 
Minnesota:  Wuliam  H,  Atres,  of  Ohio:  How- 
AHO  H.  Callaway,  of  Georgia:  Robert  P. 
GRirrtN.  of  Michigan:  Edward  J.  GniNEY. 
of  Florida:  James  HARrev.  of  Michigan: 
Ralph  Hahvet.  of  Indlanii:  Thomas  M,  Pellt. 
of  Washington:  Ed  Rehtecke.  of  California: 
Hejjry  p.  SmrrH  III.  of  New  York:  John  W 
Wtdler.  of  New  York:  J.  Arthir  Yovncer,  of 
California;  William  E  Brock,  of  Tennessee  1 

FACILITIES  AND  Xom'MENT 

Higher  education  faculties  and  equipment. 
The  main  piece  of  legislation  In  this  area  Is 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 1 
The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding graduate  and  undergraduate  Insti- 
tutions, .iunlor  and  community  colleges,  ^nd 
technical  Institutes,  in  providing  certain 
academic  facilities. 

Title  /.  Granr,9  for  construction  of  under- 
graduate  academic  facilities 

Appropriations:  S230  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  by  Congress, 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  appropriations 
under  this  title  Is  allotted  to  the  States  for 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical Institutes.  The  allotment  formula 
takes  Into  account  the  number  of  high 
scJnool  students  In  the  State  and  the  way  the 
St.ite"s  per  capita  Income  compares  with  na- 
tional per  capita  Income,  If  the  State's  per 
capita  Income  Is  below  the  national  average 
It  receives  a  greater  share  than  Its  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  high  school  students 
Thus  It  gives  a  weighted  advantage  to  States 
with  lower  per  capita  income. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tions under  this  title  Is  allotted  to  the  States 
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tor  institutions  ol  higher  educntlon  other 
than  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  Institutes. 

(a)  One-half  of  the  funds  is  allocated  to 
the  States  according  to  a  formula  that  each 
State's  allotment  will  be  an  amount  which 
hears  the  tame  ratio  to  such  one-half  as  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  In-siiiutlons 
uf  higher  education  In  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  m  such 
tn£tltutlDns  In  all  States.  Thus  one-half  ot 
the  funds  are  distributed  to  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  students  pres- 
ently enrolled  In  their  higher  education  sys- 
tems. 

ibi  The  remaining  one-half  l5  allotted 
lUnong  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  will  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  in  grades  nine 
through  twelve  (both  inclusive)  of  schools 
in  such  Stats  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
students  In  such  institutions  In  all  States 
Thus  this  one-halt  of  the  funds  Is  distrib- 
uted to  the  Slates  In  proportion  to  their  sec- 
ondary school  enrollments  which  will  soon 
..    facuig  their  colleges  and  universities. 

State  plan :  A  State  plan  of  action  must  be 
-ubmltted  to  the  Commissioner  by  an  au- 
thorized State  agency  This  plan  must  set 
forth  certain  provisions,  including. 

la)  A  plan  to  be  administered  by  a  State 
commission. 

(b)  Basic  criteria  for  determining  the  rel- 
ative priorities  of  eligible  projects  and  for 
determinlnK  the  Federal  share  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  each  such  project  other  than 
a  project  for  a  public  community  college  or 
public  technical  institute  (unless  such  plan 
provides  for  a  uniform  Federal  share  for  all 
.'>iich  projects). 

(c)  A  provision  that  funds  will  be  used 
only  for  the  construction  specified  by  the  act 
(23  percent  for  public  commvml'y  colleges, 
etc  and  78  percent  for  Instituilons  other 
than  public  community  colleges,  etc  ) . 

(dl  A  gtl.^rantee  that  every  applicant  will 
have  a  right  to  a  fair  hearing  as  to  his  as- 
signed priority  under  the  State  plan. 

lei  Provis.on  for  fl^cal  control  and  fund 
accounting,  and  for  making  of  such  reports 
.iS  may  be  needed  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  Commissioner  is  autliorized  to^^xpend 
u  ma.\lmum  af  S3  million  duilng  each  of  the 
first  2  fiscal  years  of  the  program  for  admin- 
istration of  tne  State  plans  approved  under 
this  title,  including  expenses  which  he  deter- 
mines were  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
such  plans. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  educatlou  (not  Including 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical Inetltutesi.  must  use  the  funds  for 
structures,  or  portions  thereof,  especially  de- 
signed for  instruction  or  research  in  the 
natural  or  physical  sciences,  mathematics. 
modem  foreign  languages,  or  engineering,  or 
for  use  as  a  library.  Such  construction  must 
result  in  urgently  needed  substantial  expan- 
sion of  the  inatltution's  student  enrollment 
capacity,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  new  institution, 
result  in  creating  urgently  needed  enroll- 
ment capacity. 

The  Commissioner  prescribes  the  basic 
criteria  for  the  State  plains  of  determining 
priorities  Special  emphasis  i3  placed  on  ex- 
panding undergraduate  enrollment  capacity. 
The  Federal  share  m  eligible  projects  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  (other  than 
public  cotamunlty  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical institutes) ,  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  its  total  costs  For  a  public  community 
college  or  public  technical  Institute,  the  Fed- 
eral share  Is  set  at  40  percent  of  Its  develop- 
ment costs. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  apply  to 
States  and  are  awarded  a  priority  under  the 
State  plan  (which  they  may  contest).     The 


State  plan  is  then  sent  to  the  Commissioner 
for  approval,  but  the  Commission  may  not 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  without 
allowing  the  State  agency  a  hearing  on  the 
plans  or  project.  This  decision  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  courts.  Once  funds  are  ap- 
proved, they  are  awarded  to  the  institutions 
in  order  of  priority  until  they  run  out. 
Title  II.  Grants  for  construction  o/  graduate 
academic  /acilities 
The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  assist  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  Improve  exist- 
ing graduate  schools  and  cooperative  gradu- 
ate centers,  and  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment ot  graduate  schools  and  cooperative 
graduate  centers  of  excellence. 

Appropriations:  «60  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1957,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  only  those  sums  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

Grants  may  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
costs  of  the  construction  and  are  made  with 
the  advice  of  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
Graduate  Educ.illon  set  up  by  the  act.  The 
Commissioner  and  Advisory  Board  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  the  extent  that  the 
grant  will  aid  in  a  wider  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States  of  graduate 
schools  and  cooperative  graduate  centers. 
7"i(;e  ///.  Loann  for  construction  of  academic 
/acilities 
la  order  to  receive  a  loan  under  this  title 
.It  least  one-fourth  of  the  construction  cost 
must  come  from  a  non-Federal  source,  and 
the  applicant  must  be  unable  to  secure  a 
loan  from  another  source  under  at  least  as 
favorable  conditions.  The  Interest  rate 
charged  Is  to  be  one-fourth  percent  above 
the  average  annual  interest  rate  on  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  presjnt  In- 
terest rate  charge  on  these  loans  Is  3  Te  per- 
cent. Loaiis  must  be  repaid  within  50  years. 
Appropriations:  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  $120  million.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the  following  fiscal 
year,  only  such  ^ums  as  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Commissioner  has  the  power  to  matte 
rules  and  regulations,  can  sue  or  be  sued  In 
his  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Title  IV.  General  prouv.ionx 
"Academic  facilities"  are  defined  us  struc- 
tures suitable  for  use  as  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  related  facilities  neces- 
sary (1)  for  the  Instruction  of  students.  (2) 
for  research.  (3)  for  the  administration  of 
the' educational  or  research  programs.  (4i 
for  maintenance  and  storage.  (5)  for  utility 
facilities  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
foregoine  f.TClUties- 

Thla  dpfiiition  does  not  Include  (I)  any 
building  intended  for  events  for  which  ad- 
mission win  be  ch.^rged.  (2)  any  gymnasium, 
other  Chan  for  the  academic  course  In  phys- 
ical education,  or  (3)  .iny  facility  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  of 
reltglo'is  w.).-shlp. 

"Construction"  Is  defined  as  (1 )  erection 
ot  new  buildings  or  expansion  of  old  build- 
ings. (2)  acquisition  of  existing  structures 
not  owned  by  the  institution:  or  (3)  modern- 
izing of  present  facilities. 

"Equipment"  does  not  include  books,  cu.- 
ilcular  and  program  mnccri.als.  and  Items  of 
current  operating  expenses,  such  .■'.s  fuel,  sup- 
plies, and  the  like. 

Besides  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act.  other  FRlerai  grant  and  loan  programs 
for  higher  education  facilities  and  equip- 
ment are: 

lai   Grants 
National  Institutes  of  Health :  Grants  total- 
ing S31.220.000  were  made  in  1962,  mostly  on 


a  50-50  matching  basis,  for  facilities  for  re- 
search and  research  training  in  the  medical 
sciences  and  lor  construction  of  specialized 
resource  centers. 

National  Science  Found.xtion:  Grants  total- 
ing 844.800,000  were  made  In  1962.  in  de- 
veloping graduate  research  facilities' and  for 
specialized  research  facilities.  Also  $5  mil- 
lion was  spent  to  help  provide  modern  scien- 
tific equipment,  mainly  for  undergraduate 
science  education.  All  grants,  except  those 
for  specialized  research  facilities,  are  on  a 
50-50  matching  basis. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  By  contract, 
it  installs  and  retains  title  to  reactors  and 
accelerators  in  the  Institution's  own  facili- 
ties thus  enabling  them  to  write  off  their  in- 
vestment through  research  conducted  for  the 
AEC.  Also,  92,452.322  In  direct  grants  for 
equipment  to  undergraduate  Institutions. 

Department  of  Defense:  Through  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Administration  it 
enables  Institutions  to  construct  facilitie!: 
limited  mainly  to  Instruction  and  research 
in  m.iterl.iis,  and  to  write  on  the  cost  over 
10  years.  Title  to  the  facility  Is  vested  In  the 
Institution.  Eleven  such  installations  have 
been  built  at  the  cost  of  $18.2  million.  Also 
through  .ARPA.  grams  imouiitlng  to  810  mil- 
lion in  1962  were  made  to  educational  In- 
stitutions for  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
used  for  materials  research. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adniliiis- 
tration:  Grants  totaling  $6,410,000  were 
made  in  1962  to  universities  engaged  In  re- 
search In  space  sciences.  No  matching 
funds  are  required  and  the  grants  may  be 
used  for  construction. 

MLscellaneous  programs:  Grants  of  ap- 
proximately $5  million  were  made  for  the 
construction  and  oferatlng  costs  of  Howard 
and  Gallaudet.  Also  .5442,000  was  spent  Vj 
provide  facilities  to  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions through  the  area  redevelopment 
program  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, primarily  to  promote  scientific  re- 
scardi. 

(b)  LcKins 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Afeucy: 
3250  million  loaned  at  3.5  percent  interest 
in  1962,  for  the  construction  of  dornut<>rles 
and  related  facilities  for  students  and 
faculty. 

Elementary  and  second.iry  school  facili- 
ties: Under  Public  Law  815  (discussed  be- 
low), which  provides  for  school  construction 
In  federally  affected  areas,  *54.8  million  was 
spent  in  1962.  mainly  In  local  public  school 
districts,  but  also  for  Indian  schools  operated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  for 
schools  erected  on  Federal  property,  such  a.s 
mllitEry  bases. 

Surplus  Government  property:  Distributed 
to  the  States  who  use  It  for  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  civil  defense  centers.  About  70 
percent  of  the  land'ls  used  for  schools. 

StJPPORT  OP  STXJDENTS 

Not  including  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loan  program.  Federal  grants  in 
1962  touied  9256.5  million  to  183  000 
students. 

Grants:  In  1962  a  total  of  66.911  students 
received  $110,662,000  In  Federal  grants  (ex- 
clusive ot  veterans,  war  orphans,  cadets,  and 
military  personnel).  These  grants  were 
mainly  for  predoctoral  work  centered  in  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  In  engineer- 
ing. 

The  basic  stipend  pattern  Is  $1,800  for 
the  first  yeor.  $2,000  for  the  second,  and 
S2.200  for  the  third  year,  plus  S500  a  year 
per  dependent.  One  main  variation  from 
this  schedule  Is  In  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  Is  outlined  later. 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  In  1962 
grants  to  9.995  graduate  students,  totaling 
635,253,000  were  made  for  research  fellow- 
ships and  training  grants  In  the  basic  blolog- 
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leal  and   physical  sciences,   and   In   certain 
areas  of  the  social  sciences,  and  In  medlctil 

.sciences. 

National  Science  Foundation:  In  1962, 
grants  to  2,749  ^aduate  students,  totaling 
510,871.000  were  made  for  study  in  the  phys- 
ical, life,  and  social  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  engineering. 

Office  of  Education :  In  1962.  grants  to  5.366 
■students,  tdtallng  $26,675,000  were  made  for 
the  training  of  college  teachers  and  foreign 
language  specialists  (established  by  title  VI 
of  National  Defense  Education  Act) .  and  also 
«503,000  to  Institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  college  teachers  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Public  Health  Service:  In  1962.  grants 
totaling  88.659.000  were  made  to  2.735  grad- 
uate students  to  Insure  professional  public 
health  personnel  for  the  future. 

Oflice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  In 
1962.  grants  were  made  to  1.941  graduate 
students,  totaling  $8,964,000  for  training  per- 
sDtmel  to  work  with  the  handicapped. 

-Atomic  Energy  Commission:  In  1962. 
jrants  totallnc;  Sl.325.000  were  made  to  281 
graduate  students  for  small  fellowship  pro- 
grams, mainly  In  the  fields  of  nuclear  science 
and  engineering  and  health  physics. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: In  1962,  grants  totaling  SI  .866.000 
were  made  to  100  graduate  students  for  fel- 
lowships III  space  sciences  and   technology. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  In  1962.  grants 
totaling  $200,000  were  made  to  17  graduate 
students  for  fishery  research  and  oceanog- 
raphy. 

There  is  also  .some  part-time  graduate  work 
'lone  under  fellowships  from  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, .Atomic  Energy  C.>mmiS5ion,  and  the 
Miitlonal  Science  Foundation,  ut  a  cost  of 
52-5  million. 

Over  1.6(10  fellowships  for  full-  and  part- 
time  research  and  study  beyond  the  doctoral 
degree  are  awarded  at  a  c(jst  of  812.5  million 
(Nin,  S9.7!milllon;  NSF.  $2.3  million:  also 
.\EC.  Onice  of  Vocational  Behabilitotion,  and 
the  Air  Force). 

.^5  for  tinnergraduate  students,  three  agen- 
cies have  $1,256,000  in  fellowships  to  1.960 
;tudents:  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
scholorshlpj  program  for  Indians  supported 
fiSO  students  at  a  cost  of  8250,000:  the  Office 
it  Educatibn  spent  $288,000  for  training 
teachers  of  the  deif:  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  spent  S720.000  In  support  of  stu- 
dents in  Sitote  maritime  academies. 

Veterans  land  war  orphans:  Nearly  60  per- 
cent of  the  grants  for  student  support  in 
1962  went  tp  veterans  and  war  orphans  under 
tliree  programs  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
.Administration.  These  programs  supported 
;  18.000  students  at  a  cost  ot  $145,900,000.  In 
undergraduate  and  graduate  college  courses, 
.ess  than  college-level  education,  and  farm 
-tnd  Job  training. 

lai  The  GI  bill  (veterans  readjustment 
training!  covered  98.000  students  In  1962. 
with  over  60  percent  ol  those  covered  attend- 
ing colleges  and  universities.  Veterans  re- 
ceive monthly  allowances,  but  have  to  pay 
their  own  tuition  fees  and  other  expenses. 
Tiie  cost  of  this  program  in  1962  was 
S121, 100.000. 

ibi  Veterans'  vocatlonol  rehabilitation 
:>rogram  provides  educational  and  training 
i)enefits  to  veterans  with  service-connected 
cli.^iibilities  (extended  to  peacetime  veterans 
disabled  in  the  line  of  duty,  in  October  of 
1962).  Training  covers  college  and  below- 
college  education,  on-farm  and  job  training. 
The  VA  pays  the  Institution  the  full  cost  of 
luitton.  fees,  supplies,  and  equipment,  and 
pays  tJie  veteran  a  monthly  subsistence  al- 
lowance which  is  combined  with  his  dis- 
'bility  compensation.  About  6,000  pai^lci- 
p.ired  in  the  program  in  1962.  at  a  cost  of 
W.oOO.OOO. 
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(c)  War  orphans  educational  assistance 
provides  assistance  for  both  college  and  be- 
iow-t»llege  education.  Thirteen  thousand 
participated  in  1062.  over  80  percent  of  whom 
were  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  stu- 
dents receive  a  monthly  stipend,  and  sup- 
port Is  provided  for  up  to  36  months  of  full- 
time  education.  The  cost  of  this  program  In 
1962  was  $21,300,000. 

Loans:  Provided  for  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  as  outlined 
later. 

SUPPORT  OP  TEACHERS 

Basically  Federal  fimds  In  this  area  arc 
spent  for  training,  mostly  in  tbe  sciences. 
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Recipients  are  mostly  elementary  and  high 
school  t(iachers.  and  the  field  receiving  the 
most  money  Is  science,  followed  by  modern 
foreign  languages. 

Under  title  XI  ot  the  National  Defense 
Education  .Act,  $32,750,000  was  appioprlated 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  arrange 
for  short-term  and  regular  session  institutes 
lor  those  teaching  or  planning  to  teacli  his- 
tory, geography,  modern  foreign  languages, 
reading,  and  English.  These  institutes  will 
also  include  those  planning  to  teach  dis- 
advantaged yoiith.  preparing  to  become 
library  personnel  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  those  who  arc  or  arc  pre- 
paring to  become  educational  media  spe- 
cialists. Persons  who  attend  such  institutes 
receive  a  stipend  of  $75  a  week  plus  $15  a 
week  for  each  dependent,  the  same  amounts 
as  are  presently  provided  to  those  attending 
comparable  NSF  institutes. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  besides 
their  institutes  in  scientific  areas,  conducts 
Institutes  in  economics,  sociology,  and  other 
*ocial  sciences, 

CtTRRICULUM     STRENGTHENING 

Some  $74,330,000  was  expended  through 
grants  in  1962  for  curriculum  strengthening. 
Of  this  amount  $9  2  million  went  to  higher 
education. 

Higher  education 

National  Sciences  Foundation:  In  1962. 
$5.1  million  was  spent  for  content  improve- 
ment studies  to  revitalize  education  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  earth  sciences.  The 
NSP  supports  institutions  experimenting 
with  new  methods  of  teaching  science.  It 
also  has  a  vlstlng  scientists  program  and_. 
provides  supplementary  teaching  aids. 

The  Office  ot  Education:  In  1962.  $2,080- 
000  was  spent  to  develop  foreign  language 
instruction  as  well  as  studies  of  the  areas 
where  the  language  is  spoken. 

The  Public  Health  Service:  In  1962.  $2  mil- 
lion was  spent  for  the  expansion  and  crea- 
tion of  graduate  programs  relating  to  the 
problems  of  public  health. 

Secondary  education 

National  Science  Foundation:  NSF  activi- 
ties on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
parallel    their    higher    education    programs 


(discussed  above).  They  have  a  special  pro- 
gram to  train  teachers  to  work  witti  gifted 
science  pupils  in  the  secondary  level.  The 
total  appropriation  for  these  programs  is 
$6,650,000, 

The  Office  of  Education:  In  I9G2.  this  office 
distributed  $44,120,000  to  the  States  for  the 
purchase  of  science  teaching  equipment,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  language  teaching  equip- 
ment. This  program  was  established  under 
title  in  of  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Also,  $14,386,266  was  spent  for  improvement 
of  counseling  facilities. 

RESEARCH    IN    COLLEGES    AND    tTNIVEIlSrTIES 

The  Federal  Government  utilizes  colleges 
and  universities  to  conduct  a  portion  of  its 
basic  research  in  many  fields,  such  as  de- 
fense, public  health,  agrlctilture,  and  space 
exploration. 
Expenditures.  1962: 

Department  of  Agriculture..  $35,600,000 
.\tomic  Energy  Commission..     52,300,000 

Department  of  Commerce 1.000,000 

Department  of  Defense 197,900.000 

Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 
National        Institutes       of 

Health 213. 100,000 

Office   of   Education 8,000,000 

Office    of     Vcxational    Re- 
habilitation  2,700.000 

PubUc  Health  Service 19.600.000 

Department  of  the  Interior..  -       1.  000.  000 
National      Aeronautics      and 

Space    Administration 18,800.000 

National  Science  Foundation.     59.  300,  000 
Department  of  State:  Agency 
for    International   Develop- 
ment  1.200,000 

Other  Departments 2.  600.  OOO 

Total 613,100.000 

Ninety  percent  of  these  grants  are  concen- 
trated In  100  Institutions  of  hieher  learning, 

FEDERAL    INSTITUTES    OF    HIGHER    EDfCATION 

The  Federal  Government  operated  12  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  including 
the  military  academies,  at  a  cost  of  $129,- 
100.000. 

FEDERALLY    IMPACTED     AREAS 

Public  Loir  S74 

This  law  was  enacted  In  1960  to  provide 
school  distrlcu,  heavily  overburdened  with 
pupils  as  a  result  of  national  defense  activi- 
ties, with  funds  for  current  operating  ex- 
penses and  construction  of  school  facilities. 

Expenditures  in  1962  totaled  $231,293,000. 
All  50  States  received  funds;  4.100  school  dis- 
tricts qualified  in  1962.  Their  combined  en- 
rollment was  11  million,  or  about  one-third 
of  all  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these  approximately  1.7  million  are  federally 
connected. 

Provides  assistance  for  (a)  school  dis- 
tricts where  revenues  for  schcwlE  have  been 
reduced  because  of  the  acqulsillon  of  real 
property  by  the  Government,  (b)  districts 
providing  education  for  children  living  on 
Federal  property,  ic)  districts  providing  edu- 
cation for  children  whose  parents  are  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property,  and  ( d  ]  districts 
where  there  is  a  sudden  and  substantial  in- 
crease in  school  attendance  as  a  result  of 
Federal  activity. 

Determination  of  eligibilityr  Federally 
connected  students  are  divided  Into  three 
principal  categories:  la)  those  who.«e  par- 
ents both  live  and  work  on  Federal  property, 
(b)  those  whose  parents  either  live  on  and 
work  off  Federal  property  or  work  on  and 
live  off  Federal  property,  (c)  those  who  have 
moved  Into  a  district  In  sufficiently  Hrge 
numbers,  as  a  result  of  enlarged  Federal 
activity  or  federally  supported  contracts, 
so  that  tbe  district  tax  structure  for  school 
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svippori    ha-=   been   temporarily    thrown   out 
of  baljuice. 

Due  to  an  unusual  provision  In  the  law, 
equtil  treatment  Is  not  accorded  to  all  fed- 
erally Impacted  districts  Larger  schoo!  dis- 
tricts (35.000  or  more  students)  are  required 
to  have  an  least  6  percent  of  their  enrollment 
"federally  connected"  Smaller  school  dls- 
trtct*  need  only  have  3  percent  of  theu-  stu- 
dents federally  connected"  In  order  to 
qualify. 

The  size  of  the  payment  per  pupil  Is  cal- 
culated on  the  "local  contribution  rate."  In 
ptlnclple  It  Is  intended  to  approximate  the 
r;tte  of  current  expenditures  per  child  made 
from  local  sources  of  revenue  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  comparable 
communities  In  the  same  State.  If  the  local 
contribution  rate  Is  less  than  cither  the  State 
average  per  pupil  .cost  or  the  national  aver- 
age per  pupil  cost,  then  either  the  State  or 
national  avcrafee  Is  used,  whichever  Is 
greater 

The  major  portion  of  fimds  distributed  are 
for  category  B  students  i  those  whose  par- 
ents lived  olT  but  worked  on  Federal  prop- 
erty i  PubJlc  Law  B74  expenditures  have 
grown  from  a  1951  expenditure  of  .»29  million 
to  an  estimated  expenditure  of  4232,293.000 
in  1963, 

Public  Law  SIS 

This  law  provides  for  the  construction  of 
minimum  school  facilities  In  federally  Im- 
pacted areas.  Assistance  for  Government 
construction  of  schools  on  Federal  property 
Is  made  In  two  Instances:  (1)  where  State 
statutes  prohibit  free  public  education  for 
children  residing  on  tax-free  property,  or 
1 2)  where  a  Federal  Installation  Is  in  an 
isolated  area,  not  In  reasonable  proximity 
to  a  public  school  system 

Where  local  school  districts  are  providing 
the  educational  opportunities,  as.slstance  for 
construction  is  authorized  If,  (li  there  Is 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  "federally  con- 
nected" children,  or  (2|  the  local  district  Is 
unable  to  provide  adequate  facilities. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  815  In 
1950.  about  «1  07  billion  In  Federal  funds 
have  been  provided  for  school  construction, 
providing  classrooms  for  over  H4  million 
children. 

MISCEI-lANEOtTS   Et(trCATION    PROCB/IMS 

Higher  education 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Land-grant  colleges— 68  land-grant 
colleges  enroll  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
higher  education  enrollment  In  the  United 
States  Funds  for  these  colleges  amounted 
to  SIO. 774.000  In  fiscal  1962.  These  funds 
were  distributed  partially  on  the  basis  of 
equal  grants  to  all  the  States,  but  mostly 
on  the  basis  of  the  State's  population  In 
relation  to  the  Nation's  total  population. 

National  Science  Foundation;  This  pro- 
gram was  Inaugurated  In  1961  to  provide 
general  grant.s  to  higher  education  Institu- 
tions to  strengthen  their  science  programs 
Grants  In  1962  totaled  S3.731.000  The  size 
of  the  grant  Is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
basic  research  the  Institution  has  conducted 
with  National  Science  Fotindntion  funds.  A 
m.Lxlmum  of  850  OOO  may  be  awarded  to  any 
single  institution. 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  In  1962, 
178-3  million  In  grants  was  awarded  by  the 
>fIH  Eighty-eight  percent  of  these  were 
training  grants  (used  lareelv  to  nay  profes- 
sors' salaries!  awarded  to  126  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  the  balance  going  to  hos- 
pitals and  nonprofit  research  centers  Ap- 
proximately sn  million  of  the  above  total 
was  designated  for  use  m  wh.it  the  NIH 
designates  as  "tindergradunte '  teaching 
support  (postljaccalaureate.  pre-M.D.  work 
and  nursing >. 

NIH  clinical  research  centers — $29  8  rail- 
Don  provided  each  year  for  the  support  and 


operation  of  generol  clinical  research 
centers. 

Other  training  grants:  Public  Health 
Service — In  1962  approximately  81.200.000  of 
the  total  grants  of  this  agency  were  used  to 
support  faculty  salaries,  supplies,  equipment, 
and  other  expenditures  in  the  teaching  of 
public  health  programs;  51.173.000  was  paid 
as  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  Nation's  12  schools 
of  public  health  to  help  underwrite  the  cost 
of  education. 

Office  of  Vi^atlonal  Hehabllltatlon:  This 
Office  sponsors  a  program  of  training  grants, 
which  totaled  83.809,000  In  1962. 

Disaster  medicine:  Interagency  coopera- 
tion (Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Public  Health  Service)  for  a  spe- 
cific mission  is  found  in  the  so-called  MEND 
program  (medical  education  for  national 
defense)  which  provided  In  1962.  8709,000 
in  grants  to  medical  schools  to  support  pro- 
grams of  their  own  aimed  -it  acquainting 
medical  studenta  with  techniques  for  han- 
dling mass  casualties  resulting  Irom  major 
disasters. 

Elementary  and  secondary  educatioTi 
A  total  of  8331,855.000  was  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  fiscal  1962  In 
the  support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
Government-operated  schools  abroad  for 
children  of  servicemen  and  Federal  em- 
ployees serving  overseas;  8231,293,000  of  this 
total  represented  support  for  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  school  construction  under  the 
federally  Impacted  areas  program  discussed 
above.  Another  841,680,000  of  the  total 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Defense  funds 
for  DOD  schools  abroad.  There  were  289 
of  these  schools  with  114,957  students  and 
5.000  teachers  In  1962.  The  remainder  of 
the  total  comes  from  several  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  most  extensive  legisla- 
tion In  this  area  Is  the  Eletnentary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966,  which  la  sum- 
marized below. 

Vocational  education 

George-Bardeft  and  Smith-Hughes  Acts: 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917— Vocational  edu- 
cation programs  are  conducted  under  the  two 
acts  mentioned  above.  Through  the.=e  two 
programs  the  Office  of  Education  distributed 
852.2  million  to  the  States  In  1962  which.  In 
turn,  channeled  the  funds  to  the  local  com- 
munities. 

The  largest  share  of  Federal  funds  for  vo- 
cational education  Is  allotted  to  agricultural 
training  (approximately  813.6  million  in 
19621.  In  addition,  some  funds  are  allotted 
for  training  in  the  .service  industries.  These 
funds  provide  a  program  called  distributive 
education,  with  allotments  for  training  in 
the  marketing  or  merchandising  of  goods 
or  services  Funds  are  also  available  for 
training  in  the  fields  of  home  economics, 
trade  and   lndu.stry.   and   practical   nursing. 

The  amount  of  support  provided  for  each 
occupational  category  speclfled  in  these  acts 
is  fixed  by  formula,  rather  than  by  the  need 
for  training. 

These  two  vocational  education  programs 
provide  training  for  high  school  and  post 
high  school  students  and  adults 

Both  of  the  acts  mentioned  above  require 
that  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  must  be 
matched  by  a  dollar  of  State  and  local  money, 
or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  in 
this  area  is  the  Vocation  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

The  Vocation  Education  Act  o/  t!>C3 
Apprripriatlons  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  8177,500.000.  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter.  3225  million.  Ten  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation  Is  reserved  lor  re- 
search and  demonstration  grants  authorized 


by  the  Commissioner.  Payments  resulting 
from  such  awards  are  made  directly  to  the 
grantee  All  other  pajTnents  are  made  to  the 
appropriate  Stat<  agency.  No  State  receives 
less  than  $10,000  annually. 

This  act  provides  grants  to  the  States  for 
(II  the  e.ypan.slon  and  improvement  of  vor.i- 
ilonal  education  and  (2)  part-time  employ- 
ment for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  continue  their  voca- 
tional training  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Appropriations  may  be  used  for:  (a)  voca- 
tional education  for  persons  attending  high 
school;  (b)  vocational  education  for  persons 
who  have  flnished  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  full-time  study  In  prepa- 
ration for  entering  the  labor  market;  (c) 
vocational  education  for  persons  who  have 
already  entered  the  labor  market  and  who 
need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve  sta- 
bility or  advancement  In  employment  (ex- 
clusive of  those  covered  by  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Area  Re- 
development Act,  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  discussed  below);  (d)  vocational  ed- 
ucation for  persons  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  handicaps  that  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  In  the  regular  voca- 
tional education  program:  (e)  construction 
of  area  vocational  education  school  facili- 
ties; (f)  ancillary  services  and  activities  to 
assure  quality  in  all  the  vocational  education 
programs,  such  as  teacher  training,  program 
evaluation,  and  special  demonstration  and 
experimental  programs. 

A  State  plan  must  be  submitted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner.  It  must  pro- 
vide: (a)  a  designation  of  the  .idminlstrat- 
ing  agency;  (b)  the  policy  and  procediu-e  of 
allotting  funds  for  the  areas  mentioned 
above  (a-f);  (cl  minimum  qualifications  for 
teachers,  trainers,  supervisors,  etc.;  (d)  for 
the  proper  use  and  accounting  of  Federal 
funds,  and  the  making  of  the  required 
reports. 

One-third  of  each  State's  allocation  must 
be  expended  for  adult  vocational  education 
training  or  the  construction  of  area  voca- 
tional education  facilities. 

All  Federal  vocational  education  payments 
are  conditioned  on  the  availability  of  match- 
ing funds  from  State  and  local  sources.  The 
State  must  expend  at  least  the  same  amount 
on  vocational  education  each  succeeding  year 
to  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 

The  act  sets  up  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  to  review  the  programs 
and  make  recommendations  for  Improvement 
of  those  programs. 

Work-studii  programs  for  vocational  eclura- 
t.on  stvdentj 
The  work-study  program  must  be  admin- 
istered by  a  local  educational  agency.  These 
programs  provide  employment  to  students 
(a)  who  have  been  accepted  for  full-time 
vocational  education,  or.  If  already  enrolled, 
who  are  In  good  standing  and  In  full-time 
attendance,  ib)  who  need  the  earnings  to 
continue  their  vocational  education,  (e)  who 
are  at  least  15  years  old,  b>it  not  more  than 
21,  and  (d)  who  can  maintain  good  standing 
In  their  vocational  education  program  while 
employed  under  this  program.  The  student 
may  not  work  more  than  15  hours  a  week 
while  classes  are  In  session,  and  student  em- 
ployment must  be  for  the  local  educational 
agency  or  some  other  public  agency  or  In- 
stitution, Local  education  agencies  must  ex- 
pend Dt  Iea.st  as  much  In  the  year  current  as 
in  the  previous  year  to  be  eligible  for  Federal 
funds. 

Appropriations;  850  million  tor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  835  million 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

State  plan:  The  same  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  required  for  vocational 
education  grants  (discussed  above  1  are  also 
required   under   the  work-study  program. 
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Residential  vocational  education  schools: 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  public  edu- 
c;,tion  agencies  for  the  construction,  equip- 
ment, and  operation  of  such  schools  (Includ- 
ing room,  board,  and  other  necessities),  for 
youths  at  least  15  years  old  who  need  such 
schools  for  the  full  benefit  of  the  vocational 
education  program, 
.'.lanpouer  Developme'tt   and   Training  Act 

The  purpose  of  this  act  la  to  support  public 
;cliool  adult  vocational  education  programs. 
These  activities  Include  testing,  counseling, 
and  referral  for  training  or  retraining  of  un- 
employed or  underemployed  workers,  with 
preference  for  the  unemployed. 

.Arrangements  for  such  training  are  chan- 
i.cled  through  the  Office  of  Education  and 
:iie  State  agency  responsible  lor  vocational 
rducatlon.  The  funds  are  provided  on  a  SO- 
SO  matching  basis,  and  training  allowances 
.ire  made  tor  those  who  meet  the  following 
requirements:  (a)  Enrolled  In  an  approved 
tr, lining  course,  (b)  unemployed,  (ci  head  of 
the  household,  and  (d)  have  at  least  3  years' 
experience  In  gainful  employment.  Training 
Mill  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  community 
;ind  area. 

Funds  may  go  tor  reasonable  charges  for 
indirect  expenses  such  as  administration, 
v;tilltles.  and  other  overhead  costs.  Instruc- 
tors' stipends,  cost  of  instructional  materiel. 
and  expenditures  for  equipment  are  also 
covered. 

i4rea  Redevelopment  Act 

Very  similar  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  and  administered 
through  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  In  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
ni:itching  funds  are  not  required  for  voca- 
tional training  programs,  and  only  those 
;ireas  selected  by  the  Federal  Government 
;  re  eligible  to  receive  funds. 

Prisoner  education:  Operated  by  the  De- 
p;irtmcnt  of  Justice,  this  program  offers  a 
e":ieral  and  vocational  education  program 
:  jr  inmates  of  Federal  penitentiaries.  Train- 
ing ranges  from  the  fundamentals  of  reading 
mid  writing  to  college  and  university  exten- 
-:Qn  courses. 

Indian  vocation  education;  Provided  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  adult 
Indians.  In  10S2.  $4,250,000  was  appropriated 
'or  funds  to  go  directly  to  the  student  to 
caver  tuition,  related  expenses,  maintenance. 
a:id  travel. 

Miscellaneous  programs  Include  Rural  Li- 
brary Service  at  o  cost  of  87.5  million  per 
year  and  provides  books  and  bookmobiles  for 
rtudents  and  readers  of  all  ages. 

The  Federal  Government  also  expends 
6620.000  to  provide,  through  the  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville.  Ky  ,  read- 
;iig  and  study  materials  for  the  blind. 

Income  from  public  land;  This  program 
uistributes  fund.s  to  the  States  to  be  used 
f  :r  public  purposes  of  which  education  Is  a 
Piri.  In  1962  these  funds  totaled  879.171.- 
Ouu.  Of  that  total  S27.2  million  was  paid 
through  the  Department  of  Agrlcultui-e  to 
ttiose  States  from  which  revenue  had  "oeen 
derived  from  national  forest  lands. 

An  additional  sum  of  S&1.9  million  was 
distributed  to  States  and  counties  through 
ii;c  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  De- 
;';irtrr.ent  of  the  Interior.  This  fund  repre- 
■'  I. ted  revenue  derived  from  grazing  permits. 
mining  and  mineral  leases,  revested  and  rc- 
(unvoyed  lands  in  Oregon  and  California,  and 
:rf  m  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Education  of  Government  Personnel:  These 
proiirams  are  carried  on  mainly  by  the  De- 
p.irrmeiiL  of  Defense.  The  Department  of 
Deieni^e  programs  tall  Into  three  c^jtegorles: 
.^  Inrervlce  professional  training  1*81  8  mll- 
.;  -n  In  19611.  ib)  Education  in  Government 
■ehoo!  (»n6.4  million  in  19621.  ic)  Training 
f'f  mlllt.ary  and  civilian  personnel  in  non- 


governmenta;  educatlonril  Institution.^  ($75.2 
million  in  19631. 

ROTC  programs 

Army:  Largest  ROTC  program— The  main 
purpose  of  tiie  program  is  to  provide  some 
military  training  to  college  students  without 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  their  future  com- 
mis.sionlng  as  officers. 

Navy;  (1|  NROTC  has  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  producing  career  officers.  (2) 
Contract  NROTC  has  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing Reserve  officers. 

Air  Force:  Closely  resembles  the  Army 
program. 

Full-time  programs  at  civilian  Institutions 
for  uniformed  personnel. 

Tlie  Army  supports  the  education  of  Its 
uniformed  personnel  In  the  physical  and 
social  sciences,  engineering,  foreign  area 
studies,  and  In  management. 

The  Navy  sends  selected  personnel  to 
civilian  In-stltutlons  for  a  period  of  1-3  years. 

Selected  Air  Force  students  working  to- 
ward undergraduate  and  advanced  degrees 
are  assigned  to  universities  through  the  Air 
For;e  Institute  of  Technology 

All  three  branches  of  the  service  make  pro- 
visions lor  assignment  of  career  officers  to 
civilian  institutions  to  enable  them  to  earn 
their  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Part-time  academic  programs:  The  Air 
Force  Institute  develops  part-time  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
all  branches  of  the  service  In  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

PrograjnK  m  infcniafional  education 

Department  of  State:  Under  the  authorl- 
aatlon  of  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act  to  increase 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  peoples  ol  other 
countries,  the  Department  ot  State  admin- 
istered a  number  of  Intenuitional  education 
programs  In  fiscal  year  1962  at  a  cost  ot  ap- 
proximately 830.6  million.  Other  Stale  De- 
partment programs  Include  American-spon- 
sored schools  abroad.  American  studies  and 
other  special  projects,  an  East-West  Center, 
and  a  Bureau  of  Inlernailonal  Educational 
and  Cultural  .\ffalrs. 

The  rs.  Information  Agency  spent  ap- 
proximately SIO  1  million  m  1962.  In  support 
ot  educational  programs  abroad  consisting 
of  teaching  the  English  language,  university 
to  university  affiliations,  and  American 
studies  programs.  The  program  is  con- 
ducted through  binatlonal  centers,  com- 
munity centers.  Information  and  cultural 
centers,  radio  and  TV  broadcasts,  and  con- 
tracts with  private  organizations. 

Agency  for  International  Development: 
Pursuant  to  Its  mission  ot  rendering  foreign 
economic  assistance.  AID  administers  spe- 
cific projects  designed  to  upgrade  the  educa- 
tion system  of  foreign  countries.  Its  edu- 
cational expenditures  are  estimated  at  8108 
million,  plus  898  million  worth  of  foreign 
currency.  AID  also  gives  assistance  to  school 
systems  in  20  countries  tor  the  purpose  of 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language  (81.8 
million  m  1962)  and  helps  support  Ameri- 
can-sponsored schools  abroad  (86.000.500  In 
19621. 

Peace  Corps:  The  Peace  Corps  sends  its 
personnel  abroad  to  work  In  partnership  with 
the  people  of  other  nations.  The  cost  of 
training  tor  these  volunteers,  and  for  re- 
search at  American  universities,  was  approx- 
imately 87  4  million  in  1982. 

Office  of  Education;  Tlie  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a.>a!\sts  both  foreign  organizations  and 
governments  and  private  American  institu- 
tions and  organizations  through  its  confer- 
ences and  reports  In  the  field  of  education 
It  provides  teaching  aids  and  consultation 
for  curriculum  development  in  world  affairs 
and  foreign  culture  courses  for  the  Ameri- 
can  system.     Other   organisations   involved 


In     international     education     are    National 
Science    Foundation,   Atomic    Energy    Com- 
mission,    NASA,     National     Institutes     of 
Health  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
CDUcanoN  lecuslation  enacted  and 

AME.NDED    SINCE    1912 

Nattonal  Defense  Education  Act,  as  amended 

Title  I.  General  provlsiorts. 

Title  II.  Loans  to  students  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education;  Authorization;  1966. 
$179.3  tmlllon;  1967,  8190  million;  1968,  8196 
million. 

School  contributions  to  the  loan  fund  must 
be  at  least  one-ninth  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution. 

Qualifications:  For  the  student  to  receive 
a  loan  he  must  be  In  need  of  the  loan  to 
pursue  the  course  of  study,  be  capable  of 
maintaining  a  good  average  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  institution  or  already  In  the 
Institution  and  maintaining  a  good  average, 
and  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the  normal 
academic  load.  ' 

Repayment ;  Students  have  a  10-year  period 
In  which  to  repay  their  loan,  at  3  percent 
Interest,  from  1  year  after  the  time  they 
leave  school.  The  time  for  repayment  may 
be  extended  by  the  Commissioner  for  good 
cause. 

Colleges  can  receive  loons  to  help  them 
fulfill  their  share  of  the  costs  of  the  loans. 
The  amount  spent  under  this  section  can- 
not exceed  825  million  a  year  and  the  loans 
must  mature  In  less  than   15  years. 

The  1964  amendments  provided  for  exten- 
sion of  the  loan  program  to  Include  accred- 
ited postsecondary  business  schools  and 
technical  institutes,  public  and  nonprofit 
private  institutions,  extension  to  part-time 
students  who  carry  at  least  half  the  aca- 
demic workload,  adding  also  a  3-year  mora- 
torium on  their  loan  repayment;  increases 
In  the  yearly  limit  of  loans  to  graduate  and 
professional  students  from  81.000  to  82,500, 
and  Increases  the  aggregate  amount  to  810,- 
000.  The  undergraduate  loan  limit  Is  stUl 
81,000  yearly;  extension  ot  the  cancellation 
loan  privilege  — the  10  percent  a  year  for- 
giveness feature  to  teachers  In  .^onprofit 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  establishment  of  superior  academic 
background  In  any  fields  as  the  only  special 
consideration  for  loans. 

Title  III.  Financial  assistance  for  strength- 
ening instruction  In  science,  mathematics, 
moderii  foreign  languages,  and  other  critical 
subjects ; 

Authorization;  890  million.  Annual  mini- 
mum allotment  to  a  State— 850.000. 

State  plan ;  The  State  must  set  forth  a  plan 
under  which  the  funds  will  be  expended 
solely  for  (a)  equipment  necessary  for  teach- 
ing the  subjects,  and  (b)  minor  remodeling 
of  laboratories  and  other  space  used  for  such 
materials  and  equipment. 

The  1964  amendments  provide  for  expan- 
sion of  the  progriun  to  include  English,  read- 
ing, history,  geography,  and  civics  among  the 
siibjecis  tor  which  equipment  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  50-50  matching  grants  and 
from  loans;  the  allotment  of  S20  mllUon^or 
the  purchase  of  equipment;  funds  for  the 
Slates  to  provide  in-service  training  In  the 
added  fields. 

Title  IV    National  defense  fellowships; 

Number  of  fellowships;  3  000  In  1965,  6,000 
.n  1966,  and  7,600  In  1967-68.  Recipients 
must  be  studying  for  a  Ph.  D.  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  and  planning  to  teach  or  to  con- 
tinue te[iching  In  an  Institution  ot  higher 
education. 

About  one-third  of  the  fellowships  go  to 
individuals  accepted  for  graduate  study  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner.  The  remainder 
go  to  those  working  for  a  Ph.  D,  In  the  sub- 
jects covered  by  the"  bill,  but  none  for  divm- 
itv  students. 
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The  fellowship  Is  $2,000  for  the  flrst  year. 
.?2.200  for  the  second  year,  and  S2.40O  for  the 
third  year,  plus  3400  a  year  for  each  depend- 
ent. 

The  Institution  where  the  person  Is  study- 
ing receties  32,500  a  year  less  any  amount 
they  charged  such  person  for  tuition. 

Title  V.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 
Identincatlon  and  encouragement  of  able  stu- 
dents; 

.Authorization:  1965.  524  million;  1986, 
S2+5  million:   1967-68.  $30  million. 

State  plan:  the  plan  must  allow  for  (a) 
testing  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
students,  public  Junior  college  and  technical 
institute  students,  to  Identify  students  of 
outstanding  ability,  and  (b»  a  program  of 
guidance  and  counseling  to  advise  students 
of  the  best  courses  of  study. 

Some  S7.2ij0.000  Is  provide  for  counseling 
and  guidance  centers  and  for  short-term  or 
regular  cession  Institutes  for  teachers  Inter- 
ested in  becoming  counselors,  or  already 
counselors  There  is  a  ?73-a-week  stipend 
for  those  attending  these  Institutes. 
Title  VI.  Language  development: 
Provides  support  for  Institutes,  language 
and  area  centers,  language  fellowships,  and 
research  and  studies  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  modern  foreign  languages  at  all  levels 
of  education.  This  Includes  the  piu-chase  of 
needed  materials,  such  as  te.xtbooks.  dic- 
tionaries, and  recordings. 

Appropriations:  S13  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1965:  814  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year:  S18  million  for  the  following 
ascal  ye.ir.  and  S18  mlllton  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1868. 

Title  VII.  Research  and  experimentation 
in  more  effective  utilization  of  television, 
r.adlo,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for 
educational  purposes: 

Grants  and  contracts  to  foster  research  In 
the  above  areas  as  well  as  training  teachers 
to  utilize  such  media,  and  for  research  Into 
the  presentation  of  academic  subject  matter 
through  these  media. 

The  Commissioner  shall  make  studies  to 
ascertain  the  need  for  increased  utilization 
of  these  m^dla.  cataloc  materials  tiseftil 
in  using  such  media,  and  should  publish  an 
annual  report  showing  the  projects  carried 
out  in  this  area,  and  the  development  of 
these  media  in  educational  fields. 

Advi.sory  Committee  on  New  Educational 
Media  is  established  to  review  ideas  and 
progress  in  this  field. 

Appropriation:  ?5  million  each  year  up 
through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30 
1968. 

Title  VIII.  Area  vocational  education  pro- 
grams (replaced  by  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1063 — see  above) . 

Title  IX  Science  Information  Service: 
To  be  set  up  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  provide  or  to  arrange  for  the 
provision  of.  indexing,  abstracting,  translat- 
ing, and  other  services  leading  to  a  more 
effective  dissemination  of  scientific  Infor- 
mation, and  to  undertake  to  develop  new  and 
Improved  methods.  Including  mechanized 
systems,  for  making  scientific  information 
available. 

Science  Foundation  Council  to  advise  the 
Information  Service  set  up  by  this  title. 

.Appropriations:  Such  suiu^  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Title  X.  Miscellaneous  provisions:  Provides 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to  Im- 
prove the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  edu- 
cational statistics  and  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting, processing,  and  disseminating  such 
data.  In  1964.  SI  8  million  was  spent 
Title  XI.    Institutes: 

Appropriations:  $32,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner   to    arrange    with    Institutions   of 


higher  education,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts, for  the  orerstion  of  short-term  or 
regular  session  Institutes  for  advanced  study, 
including  study  in  the  use  of  new  materials, 
to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  (at 
who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to  engage 
In  the  teaching,  or  training  of  teachers  of 
history,  geography,  modern  foreign  lan- 
gu'.gts  readlni;.  or  English  In  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  ib)  preparing  to  teach 
disadvantaged  youth,  (c)  are  or  are  prepar- 
ing to  become  library  personnel  in  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schoc*s,  Id)  are  or  are 
preparing  to  become  educational  media 
specialists. 

Persons  who  attend  such  institutes  will 
receive  a  stipend  of  S75  a  week  plus  $15  a 
week  for  each  dependent. 

Federal  Commumcations  Act 

Matching  grants  for  modification,  acquisi- 
tion, or  construction  of  educational  televi- 
sion facilities  are  available  under  a  provision 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act.  A  maxi- 
mum of  .$32  million  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  5-year  period  ending  June 
30.  1968. 

Local  and  State  educational  agencies  as 
well  as  Institutions  of  higher  education  or 
nonprofit  organizations  may  participate  in 
this  program.  Applications  must  show  that 
funds  will  be  available  for  continued  opera- 
tion of  such  educational  television  fueilitles. 

In  addition  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
new  ijbnstruction,  grant  payments  can  in- 
clude up  to  25  percent  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cational TV  facilities  already  owned  by  the 
applicant. 

The  acquisition  of  TV  receivers  is  specifi- 
cally excluded  under  this  program.  Purchase 
of  such  equipment  is.  however,  covered  un- 
der title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  total  amount  of  grant  payment.s  for 
oonstniction    of    educational    TV    facilities 
within  any  State  is  limited  to  SI  million. 
TKe   Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 
Act  of  196S 

Grants:  (a)  Basic  grants — July  1,  1965  to 
June  30.  1968;  (bi  special  incentive  grants — 
July  1.  1966.  to  June  30,  1988.  Estimated 
appropriation.  SI  billion. 

Basic  grants  are  provided  for  payment  of 
one-half  the  State  average  per -pupil  expend- 
iture for  children  from  families  with  an 
mcome  below  52.000  a  year.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  program  the  basic  grant  to  local 
educational  agencies  may  not  be  more  than 
30' percent  of  the  sums  budgeted  by  that 
agency  for  current  expenditures  of  that  year. 

The  50-percent  Federal  contribution  Is  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  After 
that,  the  percentage  will  be  determined  by 
the  Congress.  The  same  situation  exists 
with  the  low-income  factor  of  »2.000. 

To  receive  Federal  grants,  the  number  of 
school-age  children  from  families  below  the 
income  factor  must  be  100  or  3  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  school-age  children. 

State  plan:  To  receive  a  basic  grant  the 
agency  must  submit  an  application  which 
has  to  be  approved  by  Its  State  educational 
agency.  The  State  agency  approves  such  ap- 
plication if  it  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  State  and  is  consistent  with 
such  basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
establish.  The  State  plan  should  Include: 
(a)  oMurances  that  payments  wflll  be  used 
for  projects  and  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  need  of  education- 
ally deprived  children  and  have  reasonable 
promise  of  substantially  meeting  those 
needs;  ib»  can  have  special  educational 
services  and  arrongements  (radio.  TV.  mobile 
educational  units,  etc);  (c)  construction 
projects  must  be  consistent  with  overall  State 
plans:  (d)  programs  worked  out  with  local 
agencies.  If  such  exist;   (e>  dissemination  of 


valuable  information  obtained  to  other 
teachers  and  interested  persons. 

The  control  of  the  funds  must  be  in  a  pub- 
lic agency  and  the  State  must  have  an  an- 
nual report  of  activities,  mentioning  the  edu- 
cational achievements  of  students  participat- 
ing in  the  progrom. 

Special  Incentive  grants  will  be  made  to 
school  districts  in  which  there  Is  an  Increased 
average  per-pupll  expenditure,  not  counting 
any  Federal  aid.  To  qualify,  the  expenditure 
during  the  school  year  ending  In  1965  must 
have  been  more  than  105  percent  of  that 
ending  in  1964.  and  the  1966  figure  must  be 
greater  than  110  percent  of  the  1964  ex- 
penditure 

These  funds  may  be  used  to  cover  all  di- 
rect project  expenses.  Including  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment.  Where  necessary, 
grant  payments  may  also  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  additional  facilities,  except  ath- 
letic stadiums 

Title  II.  School  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  instructional  materials: 

The  act  makes  grants  for  the  acquisition 
of  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional 
materials,  including  documents  and  audio- 
visual materials,  for  the  use  of  children  and 
tea,chers  In  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Such  acquisition  may  be 
In  the  form  of  outright  purchase  or  lease- 
purchase  or  straight  lease. 

A.nproprlatlon:  «100  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  the  3  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  only  such  sums  a£  may 
bo  opproprlated  by  the  Congress.  Appropria- 
tions will  be  ollotted  to  the  States  pro  rata  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  In  each 
State  enrolled  in  those  schools. 

State  plan:  The  State  must  submit  a  plan 
for  the  approval  of  the  Co)mmlssloner.  Such 
a  plan  must  contain  the  following  provisions : 
(a)  A  State  agency  to  be  the  sole  agency  for 
administering  the  plan:  (b)  funds  must  be 
expended  solely  for  the  purchase  of  library 
resources;  (c|  set  forth  the  criteria  for  the 
allocation  of  these  resources,  based  on  need 
and  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  to  the 
students  in  private  schools:  (d)  set  down  the 
criteria  tor  the  selection  of  the  resources 
I  State  will  establish  standards  for  school  li- 
brary resources);  (e)  a-ssurances  of  appro- 
priate fiscal  control  and  that  reports  will  be 
made  to  the  Commissioner. 

Federal  funds  cannot  supplant  State  efforts 
m  this  lu-ea. 

Title  III.  Supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services: 

Appropriations:  »100  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  only  such  sums  as  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  A  minimum  of 
8200.000  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State 

Purpose:  To  provide  needed  educational 
services  and  to  establish  exemplary  model 
school  programs.  Federal  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  the  programs  mentioned  below  for 
operational  and  maintenance  costs. 

(a)  Counseling.  remedial  instruction. 
health,  social  and  recreational  services 

(b)  Academic  services  for  continuing 
adult  education. 

(c)  Developing  exemplary  programs  for 
improvement  or  adoption  of  new  educational 
programs, 

(d)  Specialized  Instruction  for  those  In- 
terested In  the  sciences  and  foreign 
languages 

lei  Making  available  modern  educational 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  personnel 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  institutions. 

(f)  Developing  TV  programs  for  the  class- 
rooms. 

ig)  Special  services  for  those  In  or  from 
the  rural  area£.  like  mobile  educational  units. 

Although  the  grant  payments  are  made  di- 
rectly to  the  local  school  district,  the  amount 
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of  such  aid  Is  charged  against  the  State  al- 
lotment. 

Title  IV.  Educational  research  and  train- 
ing: 

Appropriations:  SlOO  million  over  a  5-year 
period  beginning  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
June  30.  1966,  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  regional  research  facilities  In  the 
field  of  education. 

Grants  to  be  made  to  universities  and  col- 
leges and  other  public  or  private  agencies, 
lor  research,  demonstrations,  and  surveys  in 
the  field  of  education,  including  such  pro- 
prams  as:  curriculum  research,  te-sting  new 
educational  Ideas  (e.g.  audiovisual  mate- 
rials), and  for  Improving  the  admlnlstra- 
■lon  of  education  In  the  States. 

Title  V.  Grants  to  strengthen  State  de- 
partments of  education: 

Tile  purpose  of  the  title  is  to  stimulate  and 
assist  States  in  strengthening  the  leadership 
resources  of  their  State  educational  agen- 
cies, and  to  assist  those  a^ncles  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  Improvement  of  programs  to 
identify  and  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  States. 

Appropriutior.e:  ^2b  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing 4  years  only  such  sums  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress. 

Programs:  (a)  educational  planning  on  a 
.statewide  basis;  (b)  recording,  collecting, 
processing  local  educational  data;  (c)  dis- 
seminating the  Information  concerning  the 
nec-ds  of  the  States:  (d)  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  teacher  preparation;  (e)  measur- 
ing of  educational  achievement  of  pupils. 

Library   Services   and   Construction   Act 

Distribution  of  LSCA  funds  is  in  accord- 
ance with  approved  State  plans.  The  State 
plan  must  set  forth  tlie  criteria  and  proce- 
dure for  approval  of  the  construction  proj- 
ects, and  such  projects  should  be  for  oreos 
presently  without  library  facilities. 

The  project  must  be  planned  primarily  as 
a  public  library  and  available  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public  during  normal  library 
hours.  While  such  a  project  could  be  com- 
bined with  a  schtwl  as  a  cof.icility.  such 
school  use  may  not  Interfere  with  the  reg- 
ular public  use  of  the  facility. 

All  allocations  must  be  matched  by  the 
States,  based  on  proportionate  per  capita 
Income.  The  maximum  Federal  share  is 
rixed  at  66  percent  and  the  minimum  at 
:i3  percent.  State  allotments  are  set  in  rela- 
tion to  population.  The  minimum  annual 
allotment  to  a  State  for  library  services  is 
ctirrently  $100,000  and  the  minimum  for  con- 
struction is  $80,000. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Operation  Head  Stiirt:  A  pre-school  pro- 
eram  for  children  from  poverty-stricken 
families  for  training  these  cliildren  to  bring 
them  to  a  level  sufficient  for  meaningful 
participation  In  the  classes  of  the  flrst  grade. 
In  addition  to  the  educational  aspects,  at- 
tention will  be  directed  to  the  children's 
well-being.  This  will  Include  physical  exam- 
inations, medical  check-ups.  etc. 

Adult  basic  education  program:  Adminis- 
tered by  Suite  educational  agencies.  This 
program  is  tor  the  benefit  of  those  adults 
1 18  years  of  age  and  over)  who  don't  have 
command  of  the  English  language. 

Depending  on  local  needs,  the  War  on 
Poverty  has  made  funds  available  to  defray 
the  costs  Incurred  by  public  schools  In  pro- 
viding basic  educational  skills.  Grants  will 
rilso  be  made  to  schools  which  can  demon- 
strate new  methods  and  Improved  materials 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  All  Adult 
Basic  Education  Program  payments  are  made 
to  the  State  education  agency,  which  sub- 
^.equently  disburses  appropriate  sums  to 
local  school  dl.3trlcis. 

Work-study  programs:  To  stimulate  part- 
time  employment  for  students  who  need  the 


money  to  continue  their  higher  education. 

The  provision  makes  grants  to  Institutions 
to  assist  the  program.  Students  may  work 
for  the  institution  itself,  or  for  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organization  when  the  po- 
sition la  obtained  through  an  arrangement 
between  the  Institution  and  such  an  organi- 
zation, and  (a)  the  work  is  related  to  the 
student's  educational  objective,  or  (b)  such 
work  (1)  will  be  in  the  public  Interest  and 
is  work  which  otherwise  would  not  be  pro- 
vided, (11)  will  not  result  In  the  displace- 
ment of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  services,  and  (111)  will  be  gov- 
erned by  such  conditions  of  employment  as 
will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  In  light 
of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  per- 
formed, geographical  region,  and  proficiency 
of  the  employee. 

Students  cannot  work  more  than  15  hours 
a  week/while  classas  are  In  session. 

Students  must  come  from  low- Income  fam- 
ilies and  t3e  in  need  of  the  earnings  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  Students  must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  a  good  average  In 
their  studies. 

The  Federal  share  of  compensation  will  not 
exceed  90  percent;  $412,500,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  for  1966-67  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

There  are  two  provisions  of  significance  to 
education  in  this  legislation.  Title  IV  of  the 
act  provides  assistance  to  school  districts 
Involved  in  desegregating  school  facilities. 
Title  rv  grants  are  available  to  local  school 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  providing  school 
staff  personnel  with  training  In  how  to  deal 
with  the  problems  incident  to  desegregation. 
These  Inservice  programs  also  cover  employ- 
ment of  specialists  In  dealing  with  such 
problems. 

Title  VI  withholds  Pedernl-ald  payments  in 
any  form  from  any  organization  which  prac- 
tices discrimination. 


AN     INFORMED     CI'nZEN     SPEAKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HaipernI  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Ml'.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle recently  appearing  in  Life  magazine, 
entitled  "An  Ancient  Hatred  Builds  To- 
ward War, "  fiiiled  to  reflect  accurately 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  antipathy.  I  believe  a  cogent 
refutation  has  been  advanced  by  a  busi- 
ness e.xecutive  of  hi.sh  lepute.  Mr.  Ben 
Michtom.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Ideal 
Toy  Co.,  which  is  located  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent. I  believe  his  analysis  of  this  arti- 
cle would  serve  to  edify  my  colleagues  In 
Congress,  and  therefore  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  it  to  their  attention  today: 

Fair-minded  readers  of  June  18.  1965.  Life 
magazine  must  have  been  shocked  by  George 
de  Carvalho's  bias  in  his  article;  An  Ancient 
Hairetl  Builds  Toward  War. 

Still  more  shocking  is  Life's  lead  state- 
ment that  the  author  is  one  of  the  few 
Journalists  who  has  covered  tlie  growing 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  from  lx>th  sides.  A  resi- 
dent of  Beirut  since  1962.  he  has  acquired 
unique  understunding  of  the  Arab  leader- 
ship. 

In  this  objective  article.  Mr  de  Carvalho 
quotes  Arab  leaders  17  times  for  a  total  of  98 
lines  of  print — he  quotes  Israeli  leaders  seven 
times  for  a  total  of  17  lines.  The  Arabs 
quoted  received  almost  six  times  the  space 
the  Israelis  received.  The  resulting  distor- 
tions are  serious,  tsecasue  of  Life's  great  in- 


fluence with  iu  millions  of  readers  who  were 
not  given  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  de  Carvolho  points  out  that  Israel  is 
already  tapping  its  water  supply  to  the  limit. 
One  questions  why  the  Arabs  did  not  use 
this  water  to  make  the  desert  bloom  for  2.000 
years. 

Time  and  again,  Mr.  de  Carvalho  points 
out  that  the  Arabs  are  readying  to  invade 
and  destroy  Israel,  but  he  stresses  that  the 
Arabs  are  afraid  of  Israeli  attacks  Can  Mr. 
de  Carvalho  quote  a  responsible  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment official  who  has  threatened  to  at- 
tack the  Arabs  as  the  Arab  Government  heads 
threaten  Israel?  Who  should  be  afraid  of 
whom?  And  should  not  the  Israelis  arm  to 
defend  themselves  against  heavy  odds? 

Among  his  peacelovlng  Arabs.  Mr.  de  Car- 
valho quotes  Ahmed  Shukalry,  whom  he 
affectionately  describes  as  a  chubby  Palestin- 
ian lawyer.  'Why  not  mention  that  this 
Ahmed  Shukalry  was  the  noisiest  Arab  agi- 
tator and  spokesman  at  the  U  N.  for  years — a 
sword-rattler  so  virulent  that  Ef>'pt  had  to 
recall  him  because  he  created  U.N.  hostility 
toward  the  Arabs? 

The  logic  In  Mr.  de  Carvalho's  article  would 
give  all  of  Arabia  to  the  Arabs  to  continue  It 
as  a  desert,  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
should  give  all  of  Europe  to  Hungary  because 
the  Huns  had  overrun  Europe  1.200  years 
ago.  The  truth  Is  the  present  Arab  countries 
were  not  countries  at  all.  All  of  Arabia  was 
a  desert  under  the  Ottoman  rule — and  the 
Jews  who  occupied  that  tiny  part  of  It  which 
Is  now  Israel  and  Jordan  were  In  their  area 
Just  as  long  as  the  Arabs  were  in  their  areas. 

Mr.  de  Carvalho  failed  to  make  clear  that 
the  Jews  did  not  grab  the  land,  but  before 
the  Arab  invasion,  the  Jews  actually  bought 
from  the  Arabs  at  high  prices  every  acre  they 
occupied. 

He  omits  mentioning  that  the  Arabs  at 
first  approved  the  Balfour  Declaration,  in 
order  to  get  the  Jews  to  help  them  inrow 
off  the  Turkish  yoke,  but  Hitler  and  his 
infiammatory  agent,  the  Grand  Mufti,  stirred 
the  Arabs  up  to  repudiate  their  approval 

Mr.  de  Carvalho  states  that  the  Arabs  were 
driven  out  of  Israel  by  the  Jews,  whereas  m 
fact  the  Jews  urged  tlie  .'Vrabs  to  stay  and  be 
protected — a  quarter  of  a  million  did  stay. 
These  Israeli  Arabs  live  better  than  does  any 
-Arab  outside  of  Israel.  Those  Arabs  who  were 
intimidated  and  left,  were  Intimidated  not  by 
.lews  but  by  Arabs  They  Joined  the  invad- 
ing Arabs  for  the  purpose  of  seizing,  without 
compensation,  the  lands  they  had  sold  to 
the  Jews 

After  the  invading  Arabs  were  defeated  by 
the  Jews — who  stood  to  defend  their  lives 
and  property — the  Arab  rulers  (Who  bad 
lured  them  to  leave  and  attack  Israel)  re- 
fused to  let  the  defeated  Arabs  be  absorbed 
Into  the  large  Arabian  countries  (which  In 
the  past  had  supported  whole  civilizations  i. 
Instead  they  deliberately  kept  them  In  pov- 
erty on  the  frontiers  of  Israel,  with  no  hope 
except  what  they  could  steal  or  pillage  from 
across  the  border.  One  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion refugees  have  been  kept  in  poverty  for 
the  propaganda  ends  of  the  Arab  leaders,  al- 
though the  West  and  the  United  States  have 
offered  to  finance   their  resettlement. 

In  the  1950's.  Prolessor  Loudermilfc  was 
subsidized  by  the  United  States  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  Jordan  River  Basin  to  plan  f 
scries  of  dams  and  irrigation  projects  for 
the  benefit  of  Syria.  Jordan,  and  Israel,  allo- 
cating the  water  fairly  among  these  three 
countries.  Thus,  the  desert  areas  would  be- 
come OS  fertile  as  Arizona  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  projects 

The  United  Slates,  through  iu  commis- 
sioner, Eric  Johnston,  offered  to  advance 
funds  for  this  development  which  would  not 
only  enrich  Jordan.  Syria,  and  Israel,  but 
would  employ  the  refugees  in  the  project. 
But  the  Arabs  rejected  thl*. 
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Meanwhile.  Israel  has  planned  no  use  of 
wuter  in  excess  of  her  allocation  under  the 
Loudermillc  plan,  nor  do  her  present  plana 
envisage  asi  increase. 

Mr-  de  Carvalho  says  that  the  Jew3  have 
ne\er  made  any  conciliatory  effort  for 
peace— and  he  refers  to  the  United  Nation's 
lengthy  reKoIution  made  in  1&48  which, 
among  many  other  clauses  (favoring  the  Is- 
raelis, which  Mr.  de  Carvalho  has  entirely 
omitted! .  contains  one  clause  (which  he  does 
quote),  namely:  "the  refugees  wishing  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  live  in  peace  with 
their  neighbors  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so  at  the  enrlieat  practicable  date,  and  com- 
pensation should  be  p.'ild  for  the  property  of 
those  choosing  not  to  return.*' 

Note,  please,  the  words  "wishing  to  live 
in  peace  with  their  neighbors."  None  of 
the  refugees  want  to  return  to  Israel  in  order 
to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors.  They 
want  to  return  to  Israel  for  the  purpose  .of 
destroying  the  host  country  of  Israel,  and 
have  snld  so. 

Tlicy  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  and  cbmpensatlon 
should  be  paid  for  the  property  of  those 
choosing  not  to  return.  Would  any  right- 
minded  person  say  that  In  the  present  mood 
of  the  refugees  it  would  be  practicable  for 
two  and  a  half  million  Israelis  to  take  In 
any  major  part  of  1.246.585  hostile  refugees? 

Mr.  de  Carvalho  then  states  that  Israel 
has  rejected  any  resolution  on  refugee  re- 
patriation for  17  years.  He  does  not  men- 
tion that  Israel  lal  had  agreed  to  accept 
100,000  refugees  as  a  starter;  (bi  had  agreed 
on  the  principle  of  compensation  for  tha«e 
who  do  not  return;  and  ici  had  offered  to 
help  subsidize  their  resettlement  In  Arab 
lands  which  need  plenty  of  labor  and  skills 
to  develop,  This  must  be  part  of  an  overall 
peace  package,  which  would  gUiirantee  both 
L-rael  and  the  Arabs  security  from  attack. 

The  Jews  want  to  negotlote  peace — a  just 
peace — anywhere,  even  In  Cairo,  and  to  ex- 
change guarantees, 

The  article  admits  that  the  Arabs  have 
consistently  refused  to  negotiate.  Are  they 
any  more  reasonable  than  China  and  North 
Vietnam,  who  challenge  America's  motives 
lor  the  restoration  of  southeast  Asia,  and 
who  even  refuse  to  talk  to  us  about  it? 

How  can  the  Arabs  know  what  the  Jews 
are  willing  to  do  for  peace  guarantees,  unless 
they  get  together  and  discuss  it?  What  can 
Arabs  lose  by  sitting  around  a  table? 

Mr.  De  Carvalho  quotes  Nasser.  ?ympa- 
therically:  "What's  the  use  of  negotiation? 
We  know  iBriiel's  stand.  Israel  has  always 
defied  the  UN.  and  refuses  to  carry  out  Its 
resolutions."  But  Mr.  De  Carvalho  omits  to 
state  that  the  Ar.^bs  have  consistently  defied 
the  U.N.  many  more  limes,  and  on  many  more 
clauses  in  the  very  resolutions  they  accuse 
Israel  of  ignoring. 

The  author  states,  as  though  It  is  reason- 
able, that  the  Arabs  refuse  to  negotiate  be- 
cause they  Ely  tliey  have  nothmg  to  gain — 
"Israel  will  n-lther  shrink  Its  narrow  Ijorder 
nr»r  repiitriate  ":ie  refugees,"  One  must  ask 
again:  how  do  they  know  what  the  Jews  will 
do  until  the  Arabs  talk  to  them?  What  have 
they  to  U«e  by  discussion?  And  how  do 
thoy  Know  what  guarantees  each  side  is 
willing  to  offer  to  protect  lt«  promises,  until 
they  talk? 

Consider  Mr.  de  Ci4rvallio'5  statement 
"U-N.  officials  are  scrxipulously  Impartial." 
Then  he  quotes  a  U.N.  observer  as  saying 
"But  when  the  Arabs  do  si^mething  wrong. 
It's  usually  stealing  a  sheep  or  picking  .'ruit 
In  Israel.  When  the  Isniella  act,  it's  usually 
to  take  over  more  land,  or  set  up  military 
positions."  Which  U.N.  observer  said  that? 
The  U.N-  record  Is  at  complete  variance  with 
that  inflammatory  and  false  statement — ex- 
cept for  the  Arab  observer  who  cannot  be 
called  scrupulously  Impartial 


Enough  about  the  article.  One  could  pick 
every  line  apart  to  show  its  shocking  bias 
against  a  tried  and  true  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  of  freedom.  Instead,  let  me  re- 
capitulate the  actual  facts  which  you  can 
veriiy  in  back  numbers  of  Time  magazine 
and  the  New  York  Times  in  the  past  50  years. 

Life's  reputation  for  fairness  demands 
equal  space  to  present  the  truth  and  the  Is- 
raeli case. 

Now  that  every  U.S.  President  since  Tru- 
man first  recognized  Israel  has  declared  th::t 
Israel  Is  vital  to  the  free  world,  and  now  that 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Jordan  and  of  other 
Arab  lands  have  met  violent  death  by  Arab 
AaStissina.  It  is  timely  lor  Life  to  reveal  Just 
what  the  background  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
r<?Iationi;  is.  and  what  should  be  our  posi- 
tion toward  It. 

Here  are  the  facts; 

Before  World  War  I,  the  Arabian  peninsula 
belonged  neither  to  the  Arabs  nor  to  the 
Jews,  but  was  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
under  thr;  Turks.  As  a  matter  of  military 
.'jtrategy.  the  British  sent  Colonel  LawTence  to 
Ariibla  to  encourage  the  sheiks,  the  leaders  of 
the  nomad  tribes,  to  revolt.  He  promised 
they  could  get  the  Jews  of  the  world  to  help 
if  they  would  set  off  Just  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  historic  desert  land,  which  had  been 
Inhabited  by  Jews,  as  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people.  In  this  way.  the  Jews 
would  pour  In  their  money,  their  people  and 
their  skills  to  help  the  sheiks  achieve  inde- 
pendence, 

The  shelkft  accepted  this  gladly,  and  the 
Balfour  Declaration  was  issued  by  the  British 
ParUament  on  November  2.  1917.  On  June 
30.  1922.  a  Joint  resolution,  the  Lodge-Fish 
resolution  (Senator  Lodge  and  Representa- 
tive Haniilton  Fish),  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  favoring  the  establish- 
ment In  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people,  thus  endorsing  the  Balfour 
Declaration. 

The  French  support  of  the  national  home 
concept,  as  stated  by  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, was  officially  expro-ssed  by  the  French 
participation  in  the  Palestine  Mandate  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  July 
24.  1922. 

On  the  strength  of  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
and  th?  hope  U  gave,  the  Jews  helped  the 
Arabs  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  Pales- 
tine was  set  aside.  Incidentally,  this  then 
included  Jordan. 

After  the  Jews  poured  in  their  money, 
their  people  and  their  hopes,  to  make  their 
area  bloom  by  d  redging  harbors,  building 
roads,  orchards,  farms  and  industnes.  along 
came  Hitler.  He  influenced  the  Grand  Mufti 
to  agitate  against  the  Jews  and  to  stir  up 
the  Arabs  to  demand  cancellation  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  Jews. 

It  must  be  remembered  that.  In  accord 
with  the  proviso  of  the  Balfour  Declaration 
to  protsct  the  rights  of  Arabs,  every  acre  of 
land  the  Jews  occupied  was  paid  for  by  high 
prices  to  the  Arabs.  When  the  Arabs  de- 
manded return  of  this  land,  there  was  never 
any  mention  of  refunding  the  money  or 
compenputing  the  Jews  for  what  they  had 
bought  in  good  faith. 

As  a  result  of  the  Increasing  attacks  and 
agitations  by  the  Grand  Mufti  and  his  fol- 
lowers, the  Arabs  wore  inflamed  and  made 
the  lot  of  the  mandated  power.  Great  Britain. 
very  difficult.  To  appease  them,  she  cut  off 
Jord.in  from  the  land  promised  to  the  Jews. 

Instead  of  being  appeased,  the  Arabs  in- 
creased their  attacks  on  the  now  truncated 
area  of  Palestine,  and  no  Jew's  life  was  safe. 
The  Arabs  would  bomb  trucks,  murder  peace- 
ful farmers.  It  got  so  bad  that  during  the 
Hitler  terror,  the  only  country  In  the  world 
which  ro"bade  any  Jews,  even  a  small  quota, 
to  enter  was.  Ironically,  Palestine.  When  the 
Jews  saw  themselves  hemmed  In  with  no  help 
from  the  outside,  they  defended  themselves 


vigorously.  Unable  to  maintain  the  peace. 
the  British  threw  this  Into  the  lap  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  again  cut  the  bound- 
aries of  Palestine,  and  gave  Israel  a  very 
tight  little  area  in  a  new  partition  plan.  The 
Arabs  even  denounced  this  partition.  Then, 
when  Britain  Anally  said  she  wou?d  with- 
draw and  let  the  Jews  and  Arabs  solve  the 
problem  themselves,  the  40  million  Arabs 
sent  troops  to  invade  Israel  and  destroy  the 
several  hundred  thousand  Jews. 

To  their  shock,  the  Jews  resisted.  They 
invited  the  Arabs  In  their  area  to  stay,  and 
offered  to  protect  their  lives  and  property 
Many  Arabs  did  stay— 200,000  of  them 
Those  hostile  to  the  Jews,  or  influenced  bv 
the  Grand  Mufti,  fled,  swearing  to  destroy 
the  Jews. 

While  the  world  watched  with  amazement, 
the  Jews  fought  vigorously,  rolled  back  the 
invaders  and  kept  on  rolling  them  until  the 
Arabs  found  themselves  in  flight.  Finally. 
when  it  looked  as  though  there  would  be 
total  collapse  of  the  Arab  forces,  the  United 
Nations  persuaded  the  Jews  to  accept  a  trurc 
The  Arabs  agreed  that  this  truce  would  bo 
the  forerunner  of  a  permanent  peace  to  be 
negotiated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Arabs  obtained  this 
truce  and  recovered  their  breath,  they  re- 
pudiated their  pledge,  demanded  that  israr: 
be  destroyed,  and  refused  even  to  help  their 
own  refugees.  To  this  drty.  they  refuse  tu 
negotiate  such  a  peace. 

Tiiey  permitted  the  lot  of  the  refugees  to 
deteriorate.  The  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States,  on  several  occasions,  offered 
to  advance  funds  to  set  up  a  Jordan  River 
Water  Authority,  which  would  employ  most 
of  the  Arabs,  The  United  Nations  and  ttie 
United  States  offered  to  finance  develop- 
ments in  Iraq  and  other  areas,  which  would 
employ  all  the  rest  of  the  Arabs  and  build 
up  the  economies  of  the  \rablan  peninsul^i 
I  which  once  had  supported  millions  in  older 
and  now  extinct  civilizations  i .  The  Arabs 
persistently  refused  all  such  offers.  Th-? 
Arabs  hove  even  refused  to  permit  food  and 
supplies  freely  to  reach  these  refugees.  They 
have  placed  devious  obstacles  In  the  way. 

Israel  has  always  favored  economic  assist- 
ance for  underdeveloped  Arab  countries,  but 
the  Arab  leaders  themselves  have  shifted 
the  emphasis  to  the  acquisition  of  arms,  frus- 
trating aid  for  their  oppressed  people.  Mean- 
time. Israel  offered  even  to  take  back  100.000 
of  these  refugees  which,  of  course,  Is  equiva- 
lent to  5  percent  of  their  own  total  popula- 
tion, and  equivalent  to  the  United  States 
offering  to  take  In  10  million  fanatical  Rus- 
sian Communlst.s 

Israels  role  as  a  Western  bastion  In  an  area 
which  Is  being  increasingly  penetrated  by 
the  Conmiuntsts  must  receive  fuller  recog- 
nition as  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest Israel's  program  of  aid  and  educa- 
tion to  small  and  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  such  as  Burma.  Ghana.  French  Congo 
is  of  priceless  help  to  our  free  world.  Israel 
is  doing  what  great  free  powers  cannot  ac- 
complish— she  Is  winning  these  people  to  our 
ideals. 

Now,  50  million  Arabs — with  99Vi  percenr 
of  the  land.  99  9/10  percent  of  the  naturiU 
resources.  99  percent  of  the  cash,  many  tlmt*' 
the  armament  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  stiU 
more  armament,  and  with  98  percent  of  tlie 
people — complain  that  they  fear  the  2  mil- 
lion Industrious  democratic  Israelis.     Why' 

In  accord  with  the  Arab  protective  clau:^'? 
in  the  Balfour  Declaration,  and  because  Is- 
rael Is  a  true  democracy,  in  Israel  rank-antl- 
flle  Arabs  enjoy  more  economic,  civil.  educ;t- 
tional  and  political  rights  than  in  any  Ar.ib 
land.  Israeli  Arabj-^P^oy  higher  wages  and 
living  standards  than  those  in  any  Arab  land 

Many  of  the  hostile  Arabs,  who  fear  the 
Israelis,    keep    and    trade    in    slaves.     They 
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have  killed  and  assassinated  their  own  rivals 
and  Arab  foes  for  centuries.  They  leud 
.imong  themselves.  They  have  always  been 
undemocratic  and  feudal  In  their  govern- 
ment. They  have  been  opportunistic  and 
unreliable  In  their  promisee.  They  scorn  In- 
ilclels.  Do  they  want  to  control  the  oil  and 
the  access  of  Europe  to  It  because  they  rea- 
lize that  oil  Is  the  lifeline  of  western  Europe? 

Through  free,  democratic  Israel,  access  to 
at  least  Iranian  (not  Arab)  oil  can  now  bo 
provided  by  pipeline  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  would  protect  Europe  from  Arab  black- 
mail such  as  Nasser  tried  at  .Suez.  No 
wonder  such  Arabs  would  de.stroy  Israel. 

To  recognize  legitimate  national  aspira- 
tions of  all  people,  is  American  policy.  This 
applies  to  the  Middle  East,  for  Arab  coun- 
tries as  well  as  Israel  and  the  other  non- 
Arab  States  of  the  region.  Our  Government 
must,  therefore,  contain  fanatic  Arab  ex- 
pansionism— which  foments  aggression  and 
.subversion,  serves  ns  an  instrument  for 
iovlet  domination  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
Tienaces  the  independence  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries — Arab  and  non-Arab. 
Demagogs  cannot  be  appeased — they  must 
he  constrained  until  their  people  wake  up. 

EfTorts  by  our  Government  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  merit  support. 
If  applied  through  the  United  Nations,  such 
.us.sistaiice  should  be  rendered  to  nations 
ibsenlng  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
prohiblls  belligerency  and  economic  boycott, 
IS  practiced  by  Arab  States  against  Israel. 
We  -should  favor  continuation  of  economic 
»id  programs  for  countries  such  as  Israel. 
Turkey,  and  Iran  which  are  identlfted  with 
i.Iie  United  States  in  the  struggle  for  democ- 
r:i<'V  and  against  communism. 

Israel's  role  as  the  major  bulwark  of 
5trene:th  for  the  V.^est  In  that  region  Is  now 
Tppreclated  throughout  the  free  world.  In 
iccijrd'tnce  with  the  solidarity  prevailing  In 
the  United  States-Israel  relations,  every 
President  and  both  parties  have  proclaimed 
publicly  support  for  Israel's  political  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity,  and  have 
made  It  clear  that  aggression  against  Israel 
would  be  treated  as  a  threat  to  otir  own 
security.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  sad 
picture.  Let  us  think  beyond  what  would 
happen  If  the  Arabs  had  Israel  and  the  Com- 
munists spread  their  Influence  throughout 
the  Arab  world.  Once  In  African  Egypt,  how 
long  Is  It  taking  for  the  Chinese-  and  Rus- 
5ian-domlnated  communism  to  stir  up  the 
Africans?  The  Congo?  Once  they  have 
Africa,  how  long  would  It  take  to  stir  up 
unhappy  people  in  South  America?  Remem- 
ber, the  narrowest  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
IS  from  Africa  to  Brazil. 

In  conclusion,  for  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe 
•vAs  lost-  And  for  any  prospective  defection 
:rom  \\s  word  to  Israel,  the  whole  world  may 
be  lost. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS    IN   THE 
BODY  OF  THE  RECORD 


Mr.  FARNSLEY. 
unanimous  consent. 
d?s:re  to  do  so  may 
■.n  the  body  of  the 
.ipeclal  order  of  the 
fornia  ( Mr,  RoosEV 

The  SPEAKER. 
15  30  ordered. 

There  was  no  obj 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  all  Members  who 
extend  their  remarks 
Record  following  the 
gentleman  from  Call- 

ELTl. 

Without  objection,  it 


P.\.NAMA  CANAL  ZONE:    REPREHEN- 
SIBLE JOURNALISM— SEQUEL 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Panama  Canal  history  and  In- 
teroceanic  canal  problems,  I  long  ago 
learned  how  our  great  tropical  waterway 
and  U.S.  citizens  burdened  with  respon- 
sibility for  its  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  protection 
and  defense,  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  fly-by-night.  Indeed,  flighty,  North 
American  journalists. 

One  of  the  earliest  such  incidents  fol- 
lowing U.S.  occupation  of  the  Canal  Zone 
resulted  from  a  December  1-2.  1905.  visit 
to  the  Isthmus  by  Poultney  Bigelow. 
whose  total  time  there  was  28  hours  and 
10  minutes.  His  story,  published  in  the 
Januai-y  4,  1906.  issue  of  the  Independ- 
ent, a  highly  respected  magazine,  was  so 
inaccurate  that  he  was  invited  to  appear 
before  a  congressional  committee  to  pre- 
sent facts.  He  did  appear  but  was  alto- 
gether unable  to  give  facts  to  justify  the 
article  he  had  w  ritten. 

Since  that  time  the  Isthmus  has  been 
plagued  with  a  long  rash  of  Poultney 
Bigelows  whose  pattern  of  performance  is 
repeated  with  little  variation.  They  ar- 
rive by  ship  or  airplane,  cross  the  Isth- 
mus by  train  or  automobile,  gather  a  few- 
fleeting  impressions  through  the  win- 
dows, spend  an  evening  at  some  hotel 
talking  with  gossips,  seize  on  half-truths 
or  misinformation,  and,  as  quickly  as 
they  can  do  so,  sail  or  fly  away  to  write 
superficial,  inaccurate  and,  at  times,  ma- 
licious articles. 

A  recent  example  of  such  reprehensible 
journalism  was  a  newsstory  by  the  syn- 
dicated columnist,  Charles  Bartlett,  pub- 
lished in  his  column  in  the  June  24.  1965, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  other  papers  of  the  Nation.  In  this, 
he  outrageously  attacked  U.S.  citizens  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  spread  much  misinfor- 
mation, and  quoted  me  out  of  context  as 
regards  my  stand  for  maintaining  our 
undiluted  and  indispensable  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  In 
a  statement  to  the  House  on  July  26, 
1965,  which  quoted  the  full  text  of  his 
Jime  24  article,  I  undertook  to  expose 
some  of  his  major  distortions,  errors,  and 
fallacies. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  much  interest 
that  I  subsequently  received  a  copy  of  a 
very  fine,  factual  letter  to  Charles  Bart- 
lett by  Frank  A  Baldwin,  Panama  Canal 
Information  Officer  in  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
at  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z„  which  exposes 
additional  inaccuracies  in  the  Bartlett 
June  24  story. 

Because  this  letter  admirably  supple- 
ments the  analysis  and  exposure  in  my 
July  26  statement,  I  quote  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  inviting  attention  to  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  friction  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  has  been 
induced  by  just  such  yellow  journalism 
as  that  which  characterized  the  Indi- 
cated Bartlett  column 


Pakama  Canal  Compaht, 

Balboa  Heights, CJZ..  July  7.  196S. 
Mr.  Charles  Bartlett, 
Care  of  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartlett;  Readers  who  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  some  of  your  fact*  In 
two  articles  relating  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  the  Canal  Zone  have  prompted  us 
to  furnish  to  you  accurate  information  on 
several  points. 

As  a  journallat,  you  are  unquestionably 
aware  that  errors  In  facte,  paracvilarly  when 
presenting  a  controversial  matter,  can  lead 
readers  to  form  conclusions  that  are  unfair 
A  second  unfortunate  result,  cf  course.  Is 
that  the  readers  we  seek  to  Inform  become 
misinformed. 

We  have  the  highest  respect  fur  the  right 
of  opinion  and  do  not  presume  to  make  any 
comments  In  that  direction.  But,  again,  a 
writer  who  bases  an  opinion  upon  Incorrect 
information  may  come  to  distorted  conclu- 
sions. 

In  reference  to  your  article  concerning  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
which  appeared  In  the  Denver  Post  and  other 
newspapers,  the  following  points  are  per- 
tinent: 

1.  Pe.^e  Corps  Volunteers;  It  Is  true  thitt 
the  Peace  Corps  has  Instructions  to  mini- 
mize their  contacts  with  the  Canal  Zone  and 
its  residents.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  mission  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  are  encouraged  to  be  within  the 
Republic  and  with  Panamanians  as  much  us 
possible.  However.  Canal  Zone  residents  and 
the  Canal  Zone  administration  have  worked 
together  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Joint 
projects  such  as  tourist  trade  In  the  Interior 
of  the  Republic,  initiated  by  the  Peace  Corps 
Much  organization  and  support  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Canal  Zone  on  other  projects 
which  include  a  program  to  send  teams  of 
Panama  and  Canal  Zone  doctors  and  dentists 
to  out-of-the-way  areas  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  ' 

2.  Canal  Zone  residents:  Canal  Zone 
residents  do  make  friends  with  Panamanians. 
Hundreds  are  married  to  Panamanians,  and 
In  practically  all  cases,  their  children  are 
bilingual.  Canal  Zone  residents  participated 
In  Panama's  national  carnival  and  annual 
fairs.  Many  who  own  homes  at  beach  and 
mountain  sites  travel  to  the  Interior  of  the 
Republic  on  weekends.  Thousands  of 
Panamanians  are  invited  to  visit  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone  installations.  Canal 
Zone  residents  participate  In  numerous 
charitable  projects  to  raise  funds  for  such 
activities.  There  is  much  more  that  could 
be  added. 

3.  The  International  Commission  of  Ju- 
rists did.  in  fact,  state  as  you  say  "having 
regard  to  the  special  situation.  •  •  •"  But 
you  began  the  sentence  with  a  capital  H  on 
the  word  having."  The  Commission  report 
did  not  do  this,  but  reported,  and  I  quote 
here  in  full  "We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
United  States  having  regard  to  the  special 
situation  it  occupies  In  the  world,  and  with 
Its  resources  and  Ideals  •  "  •  should  reflect 
upon  these  sad  facts  and  take  effective  steps 
to  make  possible  a  reorientation,  etc." 

And  the  very  next  item  in  that  report,  m 
the  same  paragraph,  reveals  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  by  saying.  "The  Government  of 
Panama  and  the  life  and  economy  of  Panama 
IS  so  closely  tied  to  the  Panama  Canal  that 
is  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that 
the  Panamanian  Government  and  Panaman- 
ian people  should  also  reflect  upon  the  fact* 
as  they  appear  to  impartial  observers  ann 
should  exercise  tolerance,  moderation,  and 
understanding  In  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  Canal  Zone  authorities." 
That  sentence,  of  course,  did  not  appear  In 
your  column. 
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4.  You  state  'The  obduracy  of  the  old  out- 
look among  these  32.000  Americans  •  •  *." 
An  accurate  census,  about  which  there  Is  no 
question,  places  a  total  civilian  population 
of  the  Canal  Zone  at  27,300  In  1964.  Many 
of  these  are  Panamanians.  The  U.S.  citizen 
population  you  refer  to  Is  16.000,  by  the  same 
census.  This  information  Is  contained  In 
several  public  records,  among  them  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists  Report. 
page  12  Since  you  quoted  from  this  report. 
I  assume  you  have  a  copy. 

5.  You  quote  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr.,  as  saj-tng,  "There 
are  no  beaches  In  Panama,  you  know."  It  is 
correct  thai  this  was  his  stotemenu  It  Is 
also  correct  that,  as  you  say.  t^ere  are  three 
beaches  close  to  downtown  Panama.  It  is  not 
correct  that  they  are  rigidly  preempted  by 
Americans.  It  is  not  correct  that  one  Is 
"even  reserved  for  officers."  It  is  not  correct 
that  "A  Panamanian  has  to  drive  for  an  hour 
to  enjoy  the  nearest  beach  that  Is  open  ip 
him  in  his  own  country."  Farfan  Beach  Is 
In  the  Canal  Zone  It  Is  used  by  thousands 
of  Panamanians  each  week.  Americans  use 
it  too.  There  are  no  restrictions  by  national- 
ity or  any  other  standard  and  the  beach  is 
freely  and  harmoniously  used  by  all  The 
second  bench  Is  Venado  Beach,  also  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  It  too  Is  used  by  Panamanians 
find  Americans,  withoiii  restriction  of  any 
kind.  A  third  be:ich  is  Amador  Beach  at 
the  Amador  OBlcers  Club  facility,  which  is  a 
private  club  There  are  more  than  100  Pana- 
manian members  of  ihis  club  who  use  this 
beach,  not  counting  many  others'who  are 
guests  of  club  members.  The  restrictions  at 
Amador  are  the  same  as  those  at  any  officers* 
club  in  the  U.S.  Array  anywhere  in  the  world: 
members  and  iheir  quests  only.  But  as  I  have 
poirrted  out.  many  Panamanian  nationals 
have  membership  in  this  club.  Governor 
Fleming  meant  only  that  there  ai^'no  beaches 
in  the  Republic  convenient  to  Panama  resi- 
dents. Tliat  is  correct,  since  there  are  three 
in  the  zone  that  are  a  few  minutes  from 
Panama  City. 

6.  You  quote  Governor  Fleming  as  justify- 
ing an  operating  deficit  for  the  TlvoU  by  say- 
ing, "It  Is  essential  to  have  a  gtiest  facility  " 
The  testimony  before  Congress  shows  that 
Governor  Fleming  did  not  say  this,  that  the 
statement  was  made  by  Philip  L.  Steers, 
Comptroller  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
And  he  referred  to  an  anticipated  deficit, 
not  a  current  one.  Mr.  Steers  also  suted  that 
in  the  present  flscal  year,  1966.  this  facility 
would  be  very  close  to  breaking  even. 

7  You  wrote  that  "Fleming  requested  S30.- 
000  to  build  a  glass-enclosed  announcer's 
booth  at  the  high  school  football  field.  This 
structure  will  be  located  almost  within  sight 
of  thousands  of  Panamanians  who  live  in 
the  most  wretched  cardboard  housing  In  the 
hemisphere."  The  fact  is  that  Governor 
Fleming  did  not  testify  on  this  point.  It  was 
in  the  budget  request.  And  the  530.000  was 
principally  for  a  lO-by-22  foot  concrete  stor- 
age building.  Sitting  atop  this,  as  a  small 
oddltlon.  win  be  the  frame-and-glass  booth. 

8.  The  Governor's  residence  is  on  Ancon 
Hill,  not  Balboa  Hill.  And  If  you  visit  the 
Canal  Zone,  you  will  learn  It  does  not  over- 
look the  city,  as  you  also  statcd. 

9.  Incidentally.  "Panama  Canal  Zone"  used 
by  you  is  a  uMque  dateline.  The  wire  serv- 
ices and  New  York  Times  and  other  large 
newspapers  having  correspondents  who  cover 
this  area  use  either  Canal  Zone"  or  "Balboa, 
Canal  Zone"  to  designate  news  from  this  area 
and  "Panama  City"  to  designate  stories  filed 
from  the  Republic  of  Pana.ma. 

10.  You  state  that  the  commissaries  "will 
presumably  be  closed  by  the  new  treaty. 
But  even  this  step  will  have  to  be  taken 
slowly  because  It  will  cost  the  Jobs  of  6,000 
Panamanians."  This  Is  incorrect.  Presum- 
ing that  the  commissaries  were  closed  imme- 
diately, the  ma.idmum  number  of  Panama- 
mans  to  be  affected  would  be  1.800.    That  Is 


the  total  number  employed  In  all  commis- 
sary operations  here,  not  6.000. 

11.  In  another  article  appearing  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  and  other  newspapers  of 
June  21,  1065,  you  state  "The  United  States 
can  contemplate  this  generosity  because  its 
total  Investment  In  the  old  canal,  some  SI. 8 
billion,  is  only  $200  million  short  of  being 
repaid  from  revenue.';,"  This  Is  incorrcct- 
The  latest  official  report  shows  unrecovered 
investment  at  nearly  a  billion  dollars  »  •  • 
to  be  exact:  $957,075,685.  excluding  the  In- 
vestment of  the  United  States  in  Armed 
Forces  facilities  in  the  Canal  Zone.  This  Is 
r-lso  a  public  record. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  our  office  stands 
ready  to  furnish  factual  Information,  fully 
and  at  any  time.  We  regularly  answer  In- 
quiries from  hundreds  of  sources.  And 
should  you  be  In  this  area  again.  I  cordially 
Invite  you  to  visit  us.  We  will  be  happy  to 
talk  with  you  and  answer  any  and  all  ques- 
tions you  might  have. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fa*KK  A.  Baldwin, 
Panama  Canal  In/ormction  O/Hccr. 


THE    POPULATION    PROBLEM 

Mr.  F.^RNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Todd]  rnay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
appropriate  that  it  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
once  again  President  Johnson  has  spoken 
forthrightly  on  the  population  problem. 
The  President's  most  recent  remarks 
were  made  on  Monday.  August  30.  1965 
in  a  letter,written  to  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  at  the  Second  United  Nations 
World  Population  Conference,  which 
opens  today  in  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia. 

Over  the  past  years  we  have  seen  a 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many- 
people  to  discuss  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lem of  the  world  population  explosion. 
That  there  is  today  a  growing  concern 
and  a  growing  public  dialog  on  the 
matter  is  in  large  part  the  responsibility 
of  President  Johnson.  His  past  state- 
ments, as  well  as  his  extremely  impor- 
tant letter  to  U  Thant.  illustrate  respon- 
sible and  creative  leadership  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  through  his  efforts 
and  his  program  that  we  now  have  hope 
that  this  enormous  problem  may  be 
solved  in  a  humane  and  Intelligent  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  today  is  of  enormous  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  and  I  believe  it 
appropriate  that  it  be  read  into  the  body 
of  the  Record  in  full: 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Secret aht  General:  The  U.S. 
Government  recognizes  the  singular  Impor- 
tance of  the  meeting  of  the  second  United 
Nations  World  Population  Conference  and 
pledges  Its  full  support  to  your  great  under- 
taking. 

As  I  said  to  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Francisco,  we  must  now  begin  to  face  forth- 
rightly the  multiplying  problems  of  our  mul- 
tiplying population.  Our  Government  as- 
sures your  Conference  of  our  wholehearted 
support  to  the  United  Nations  and  lt.5  agen- 
cies m  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  world 
through  bringing  Into  balance  the  world's 
resources  and  the  world's  poptilatlon. 


In  extending  my  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  Conference.  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  that  your  great  assemblage  of  popula- 
tion experts  will  contribute  significantly  t».. 
the  knowledge  necessary,  to  solve  this  tran- 
.scendent  problem.  Second  only  to  the  search 
for  peace,  it  is  humanity's  greatest  challenge 
This  week,  the  meeting  in  Belgrade  carries 
with  it  the  hopes  of  mankind 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon   B.   Johnson. 


HOME  RULE  BILLS  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Dowdy  1  may  extend 
his  rctnarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Federation  of  Women  ^ 
Clubs,  through  its  president.  Miss  Man- 
J.  Bean,  appeared  before  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  holding  hearings  on  the 
home  i-Tjle  bills  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Tills  fine  group  of  clubs,  composed  of 
dedicated,  patriotic  ladles,  has  given 
many  years  of  sei-yice  to  the  city  of 
Washin','ton  and  its  residents. 

Miss  Bean's  statement  is  well  consid- 
ered, and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  the 
Memlaers  of  the  House, 

I  respectfully  include  her  testimony  in 
my  remarks: 
Statement  or  Mtss  Mvby  J.  Bean.  President 

OF  THE  District  of  Columbia  Federatiok 

OF  Women's   CLt'b^.   Prfsf.ntinc  Genera: 

Federation  or  Woman's  Clitus'  REsoitn-io.s 

Against  Rome  RtJLE  for  the  District  or 

Columbia 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  committee. 

My  name  Is  Mary  J.  Bean  and  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Coltmabla  Federation 
of  Women's  ClubG.  an  affiliate  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  As  Mrs. 
Hasebroock  pointed  out  the  first  day  of  these 
hearings.  It  Is  the  largest  women's  orga- 
nization in  the  world  with  an  internatlonia 
membership  of  11  million  of  which  9  million 
are  In  the  United  States. 

At  our  general  federation  convention  held 
in  New  Orleans.  La.,  June  7-12.  1965.  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  favoring  our  present  form 
of  govfrnment  in  the  Distr.ct  of  CDlUlnb;^. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  Washington,  the  Capital  City  ot 
the  Nation,  was  created  as  a  Federal  clty 
whlch  the  Founding  Fathers  set  apart  as  a 
seat  of  government  free  from  local  pollticril 
mtprierences:  nnd 

"Whereas  there  Is  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
If  enacted  would  pive  to  tlie  District  u: 
Columbia  a  municipal  form  of  governmeiit 
commonly  called  home  rule  with  elected  of- 
ficials and  a  council;  and 

"Whereas  Washington.  DC.  enjoys  a  stable 
form  of  government  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  1878:  and 

"Whereas  Washington.  D.C..  exists  pri- 
marily for  the  business  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment:   and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  and  tax 
free  foreign  governments  and  organizations 
own  54.2  percent  of  the  land  In  the  District 
for  which  no  real  estate  and  other  taxes  art- 
assessed  and  collected:   therefore 

"Resolved  That  the  General  Federation  o! 
Women's    Clubs    requests    the    Congress    to 
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continue  its  executive  Jurisdiction  over  the 
municipal  affairs  of  the  District,  retaining 
Its  present  form  of  local  government  which 
has  proven  adequate  for  87  years;  and 

"f  :irt/if  r  Re'oU':d,  That  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  proper  ofllcinls  of  Concress. 
and  that  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Ciubs  urges  its  member  clubs  to  write  their 
senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
.dvocatlng  retention  of  the  present  form  of 
jovemment." 

"  This  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  because 
the  members  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
tiie  District  of  Columbia  was  set  up  by  our 
ioretathers  as  a  Federal  city  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  owns  approximately  43 
percent,  the  District  of  Columbia  4  percent, 
and  foreign  governments  and  other  organl- 
z.'.tlons  7  percent — or  a  total  of  slightly  more 
man  64  percent  of  the  area  of  the  city.  This 
means  that  Washington  is  a  city  belonging 
to  all  the  Federal  taxpayers  of  the  United 
states  and  not  just  for  tiioae  who  live  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  While  I  have  been 
waiting,  1  have  heard  testimony  to  the  effect 
That  some  citizens  living  geographically  re- 
mote are  not  particularly  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
;".nd  how  it  Is  governed  but  I  assure  you  this 
IS  not  true  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  They  are  vl- 
'.ally  Interested  in  the  governing  of  the  Cap- 
ital City  of  the  United  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia  belongs  to  the 
whole  Nation.  It  is  a  city  which  was  estab- 
lished for  the  convenience  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Those  people  who  live  here, 
do  so  from  choice,  or  for  their  employment 
and  many  leaving  their  positions  with  the 
i^iovernraeni  elect  to  stay  here.  When  any- 
one comes  to  Washington  to  live,  they  know, 
our  form  of  government  and  if  they  do  not 
like  it.  they  should  not  have  come.  Most 
people  who  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retain  their  legal  residence  in  the  State 
from  which  they  were  appointed  and  we 
loubt  very  much  that  they  'A-ould  change 
this  U  we  had  home  rule. 

Tlie  framers  of  the  Constitution  left  no 
sbadcw  of  a  doubt  about  their  intentions 
when  they  wrote  article  I.  section  8.  clauses 
17  and  18  of  that  historic  document,  in 
which  they  stated  "To  exercise  exclusive  leg- 
islation, in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  suc'n 
district  (not  exceeding  10  miles  square)  as 
may.  by  cession  of  particular  Stales  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
e-xerclBC  like  authority  over  places  purch'ased 
by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
in  which  same  shall  be.  for  the  erections  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
-ny  other  needful  buildings:  and  to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  Into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

Note  the  words  "excluelve."  "all  cases." 
.ihd  "whatsoever."  It  is  dear — their  mean- 
ing direct.  James  Madison  in  clarifying  this 
clause  wrote  "it  was  done  to  provide  a  .small 
territory  where  Congress  and  the  national 
wiminlstration  could  have  original  and  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  at  all  time,  without  local 
interference  from  political  factions  and 
vested  Interests,  a  sanctuary,  as  it  were,  a 
neutral  spot  where  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  could  meet  to  discuFS  problems, 
whether  political,  economic,  or  social." 

And  to  further  quote  from  "A  History  of 
the  National  Capital"  by  W.  B.  Bryan.  "But 
the  emphasis  was  placed  by  the  advocates 
of  this  clause  on  the  vital  need  of  having  a 
Federal  city  In  a  territory  where  the  gen- 
eral government  would  be  sovereign  and  the 
few  objections  raised  to  the  creation  of  such 
a  district  were  apparently  looked  upon  as 
highly  theoretical." 


We  did  have  the  vote  here  at  one  time. 
Prior  to  1871.  with  the  negative  consent  of 
the  Congress,  the  various  municipal  units 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  had  their  own 
local  government.  In  1871.  Congress  granted 
a  territorial  form  of  government  with  one 
elective  but  voteless  delegate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  an  elective  lower 
house  of  the  District  territorial  legislature 
comprising  15  whites  and  7  Negroes.  The 
upper  house  and  the  Governor  of  the  terri- 
tory were  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
government  lasted  about  3  years.  It  wTis  very 
Incompetent  and  during  the  period  amassed 
a  debt  of  S25  million  and  this  debt  was  not 
fully  discharged  imtU  1922,  a  period  of  44 
years. 

Congress,  in  abolishing  local  government 
in  1874  and  all  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, gave  as  Its  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion, based  on  74  years  of  experience,  that  any 
kind  of  suffrage  at  the  seat  of  government 
greatly  Interfered  with  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  the  National  Government  In 
Washington,  and  that  suffrage  operated 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  local  resi- 
dents thereof.  Most  of  the  longtime  In- 
habitants of  the  District  of  Columbia  shud- 
der at  the  thotighis  of  a  return  of  the  vote 
In  the  District.  Obviously,  the  local  poli- 
ticians are  violently  opposed  to  our  present 
lorm  of  government. 

We  would  like  to  quote  that  venerable 
Justice.  ex-Presldent  WllUiim  Howard  Taft, 
later  Chief  Justice  Taft.  who  said  in  a  speech 
at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  May  8,  1909. 
"This  is  the  home  of  the  government  ot  a 
nation  and  when  men  who  were  Just  as  much 
Imbued  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  as 
any  who  have  onme  after.  Washington  atr  the 
head,  put  into  lihe  Constitution  the  provision 
with  reference  to  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing  and  spoke  for  a  coming  possible  80 
millions  of  people  who  should  Insist  that  the 
home  of  the  Government  of  that  80  millions 
of  p?ople  should  be  governed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  80  millions  of  people:  and 
that  If  there  were  of  that  80  millions  of  peo- 
ple men  who  desired  to  come  and  share  In 
the  grandeur  of  that  capita!  and  live  In  a 
city  of  magnificent  beauty  as  this  city  Is, 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  then  they  come 
with  their  eyes  open  as  to  the  character  of 
the  government  that  they  were  to  have,  and 
they  must  know  that  they  must  depend  not 
upon  the  principles  ordinarily  governing  in 
popular  government,  but  that  they  must 
trust,  in  order  to  secure  their  liberty — to  get 
their  guarantees — they  must  trust  to  the 
representatives  ot  80  millions  of  people 
selected  under  the  Constitution." 

Let  me  digress  Just  a  bit  to  tay  that  this 
applies  today  Just  as.  It  was  spoken  by  the 
late  President  William  Howard  Taft,  later 
Chief  Justice.  He  further  sUted.  we  are  all 
imperfect.  We  cannot  expect  perfect  gov- 
ernment, but  what  we  ought  to  do  is  pursue 
practical  methods,  and  not  moke  it  seem  as 
if  the  people  of  Washington  were  suffering 
some  great  and  tremendous  load  of  sorrow, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  the  envy 
of  the  citizens  of  other  cities. 

"Washingtoit  Intended  that  this  to  be  a 
Fedrril  city,  and  it  is  a  Federal  city,  and  It 
tinples  down  to  the  feet  of  every  man, 
whether  he  comes  from  Washington  State, 
or  Los  Angeles,  or  Texas,  when  he  comes 
and  w-ilks  these  city  streets  and  starts  to 
feel  tiiat  'this  city  is  my  city:  I  own  a  port 
of  the  C-'pital  and  I  envy  for  the  time  being 
those  who  arc  able  to  spend  Their  time  here  '  " 
I  quite  admit  that  there  are  defects  m  the 
system  of  government  by  whlcii  Congress  la 
bound  to  look  after  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise under  such  a  system,  but  I  submit  to 
the  Judgment  of  history  that  the  results 
vindicate  the  foresight  of  the  Fathers. 


He  continued  by  saying,  "Now,  1  am  op- 
posed to  the  franchise  In  the  District;  I  am 
opposed  and  not  because  I  >-leld  to  anyone 
in  my  support  and  belief  in  the  principles 
of  self-government";  but  principles  are  ap- 
plicable generally,  and  then,  unless  you  make 
exceptions  to  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples, you  will  find  that  they  will  carry  you 
to  very  illogical  and  absurd  results.  This  was 
taken  out  of  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  self-government  In  the  very  Constitution 
that  was  Intended  to  put  it  in  force  In  every 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  It  was  done 
because  it  was  Intended  to  have  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  people  in  the  country 
control  this  one  city,  and  to  prevent  Its  t>elng 
controlled  by  the  parochial  spirit  that  would 
necessarily  govern  men  who  did  not  look 
beyond  the  city  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  this  as  the  representative  of  that 
Nation. 

He  further  stated,  "I  have  gotten  over 
being  frightened  by  being  told  that  I  am 
forgetting  the  principles  of  the  Fathers.  The 
principles  of  the  Fathers  are  maintained  by 
those  who  maintain  them  with  reaBon.  and 
according  to  the  fitness  of  the  thing,  and 
not  by  those  who  are  constantly  shaking 
tiiem  before  the  mass  of  voters  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  misleading  them. 

'  "I  think  that  when  it  comes  to  looking 
Into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  that 
they  win  not  be  convinced  when  they  come 
to  Washington  thPt  the  Washingtonians  are 
suffering  to  the  degree  that  requires  a  re- 
versement  of  the  policy  adopted,  with  entire 
clearness  of  mind,  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  also  had  L'Enfant  draw  the 
plans  of  WashUiEton  •  •  •  that  was 
adapted  to  a  city  of  significant  distances. 
and  to  a  city  of  millions  of  Inhabitants:  and 
therefore  the  clause  was  adopted,  knowing 
that  just  such  a  city  we  would  have  here, 
and  Just  such  a  city  would  have  to  get  along, 
relying  upon  the  training  in  self-government 
of  the  Representatives  of  80  million  of  people 
to  do  justice  by  It." 

Again,  membrr.?  of  this  committee.  I  would 
like  to  empliaslze  that  this  statement  is  as 
true  Hiid  applicable  today  as  it  was  at  the 
time  It  was  tmide  In  1909. 

When  Chief  Justice  Taft  was  asked  to  au- 
tograph a  copy  of  the  forepolng  ppeech  and  I 
quote  '-Smilingly  he  promised  to  do  so,  with 
the  added  remark  that  I  still  feel  the  same 
way  about  tjuu  speech  - 

And  this  remark  was  made  16  years  later. 
There  are  some  things  In  life  that  change 
but  the  basic  ones  never  do,  no  matter  how 
much  we  try  to  cliange  them. 

It  IB  our  firm  belief  that  for  many  people 
the  reasoning  back  of  the  desire  for  home 
rule  is  Jusi  the  ballot.  We  believe  they 
have  not  gone  deeply  enough  into  oil  the 
problems  Involved.  Some  are  only  Interested 
in  "feathering  their  own  nest"  and  are  r^ot 
particularly  interested  in  what  is  best  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

For  example ;  how  are  we  going  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  a  home 
rule  government  with  about  37  percent  of  the 
population  paying  Income  tax  and  approxi- 
mately 46  percent  of  the  real  estate  tax  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  being  taxable — 
54  percent  being  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  rather  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
foreign  governments,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. What  makes  the  proponents  think 
Congress  will  appropriate  a  higher  percent- 
age of  funds?  History  does  not  show  this. 
What  makes  them  think  that  home  rule 
will  bring  about  an  honest  form  of  govern- 
ment when  throughout  the  "United  States 
this  is  not  always  true' 

What  makes  them  think  it  is  the  panacea 
for  our  problems  in  the  areas  of  education, 
health,  welfare,  recreation,  and  all  other  so- 
cial concerned  fields?  It  hasnt  Ijeen  an- 
swered in  other  cities  and  States  throughout 
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the  country.  Yes,  we  have  problems  in  the 
District,  no  one  could  possibly  deny  this — 
50  does  every  other  city  In  the  United  States. 
But  with  a  population  growing  so  fast  we 
have  to  be  patient  and  gradually  try  to  solve 
these  problems  and  I  use  the  word  "grad- 
ually" advisedly.  If  there  is  a  criticism  of 
our  current  Federal  programs,  it  Is  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  too  much  for  too  many 
people  at  one  time.  We  have  to  try  out  a 
program,  test  it  to  see  if  it  does  the  things 
we  want  It  to  do.  This  Is  the  only  w.-xy  to 
have  a  well  governed  people  and  not  chaos. 
We  very  much  fear  that  if  we  have  home 
rule,  we  will  soon  be  banlcrupt  as  It  would 
seem  we  are  inclined  to  let  our  emotions 
run  aw.iy  with  our  commonsense. 

Instead  of  it  being  tlie  worst  governed 
city  aa  stated  In  Changing  Times,  we  have 
always  believed  the  District  to  be  one  of  the 
best  governed  cities — a  city  for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  not  Just  for 
those  who  live  here.  It  h.is  taei^n  free  from 
politics  as  such  and  free  from  graft. 

We  believe  that  the  hand  of  our  govern- 
ment should  be  strengthened  rather  than 
change  our  present  form  of  government  and 
have  it  fail  aa  it  did  during  the  period  prior 
to  1878. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  attended  ft  number 
of  the  school  bo.u^  meellugs.  and  If  we  elect 
our  school  board.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
we  will  h.^vc  a  better  school  system  than  we 
ha\e  riow.  In  fact.  I  question  whether 
u  will  be  as  good. 

We  believe  The  superintendent  of  the  Dis- 
trict schools  is  a  dedicated  man;  and  that 
tile  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
should  continue  to  be  selected  by  the  judges 
of  the  courts  rather  than  be  elected. 

As  president  of  the  federation.  I  bttended 
the  board  meeting,  at  which  the  sit-down 
epLsode  occurred,  and  If  that  Is  a  sample  cf 
what  we  will  have  when  home  rule  elects  the 
btiku-d.  the  schoolchildren  In  the  District  are 
not  likely  to  receive  as  good  an  education 
us  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  now. 

At  this  meeting,  the  spokesman  for  a  so- 
called  Committee  of  100  stated  that  the  ap- 
pointed of  the  new  assistant  superintendent 
In  charge  of  the  elementary  schools  was  not 
from  the  commiuiity  of  which  the  majority 
of  the  children  were  and  therefore  could 
not  understand  the  problems  of  most  of  the 
children  attending  the  District  schools.  He 
also  said  that  future  appointments  should 
be  on  this  basis.  Now  that  puta  appoint- 
ments on  the  basis  of  color  instead  of  qualifi- 
cations. Is  this  within  the  purview  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act? 

Tlie  track  system  Is  not  a  race  problem 
aa  Mrs.  RosAlyn  Swltzer  stated  Sunday  a 
week  ago  on  the  '•Dimension  Four"  program. 
The  District  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
had  come  to  that  conclusion  and  has  en- 
dorsed the  track  system.  The  color  of  the 
skm  of  a  child  does  not  determine  his  ability 
to  keep  up  with  other  children.  This  is 
determined  by  the  background  of  the  child, 
and  the  track  system  simply  gives  it  a  chance 
to  lenm  at  tl^e  level  It  can  absorb. 

No  amount  of  money  expended  by  local  or 
Federal  Governments  for  educational  pur- 
poses is  going  to  give  young  folks  the  In- 
centive to  learn  which  Is  so  nect-sary  To  get 
an  education  Incentive  comes  from 
within  ourselves.  It  is  instilled  in  us  by 
our  p-irents  or  ter.chers  but  mostly,  it  has 
to  be  born  in  us. 

We  need  more  vocational  schools  for  those 
who  are  better  able  to  work  with  their  hands 
than  with  books. 

We  need  to  teach  good  citizenship,  not 
civil  disobedience  which  breaks  down  our 
respect  for  law.  There  are  too  many  people 
out  with  a  hjtchet  mstead  of  putting  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  build  rather  than 
to  tear  down. 

A  statement  was  made  on  the  television 
to  the  effect  that  the  clock  Is  ticking,  time 


IS  moving,  and  we  should  and  must  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation  Id  Washington  or 
WD  will  have  riots  here.  This  statement  Is 
seeds  of  riots  and  seeds  of  depredation. 
Flammatory  statements  can  cause  riots  as 
occurred  in  Philadelphia.  Roches'.er,  Cleve- 
land. Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  May  I  re- 
mind you  that  all  these  cities  have  complete 
and  free  voting  rights,  as  well  as  home  rule 
and  riccess  to  all  places  and  have  hud  for  a 
long  time? 

In  July  19IB.  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
a  race  riot,  but  at  that  time,  we  did  not 
succumb  to  pressures  and  threats.  Im- 
mediate action  was  taken  then,  soldiers 
piitroUed  the  streets  and  in  a  short  time  law 
and  order  was  restored.  The  way  to  pat  out 
a  fre  i,i  not  by  adding  fuel.  For  obvious 
reasons,  under  no  clrciunstances  should  a 
riot  be  Invited  or  allowed  to  get  under  way 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  in  control  at  all  times. 

Mniy  people  need  to  have  the  following 
attributes:  "First  of  all  to  work,  and  then 
self-restraint;  ooedlence  to  law;  respect  for 
authority;  creative  imagination;  right  con- 
duct; •  •  •  some  capacity  for  leadership, 
some  positive  fontrlbution  to  the  community 
he  lives  In,  some  sense  of  common  decency 
In  the  midr.tenauce  of  neighborhoods." 

They  should  have  "respect  for  Ijw.  respsci 
for  property,  respect  for  the  rlgnts  of  other;  — 
these  have  to  come  first.  And  the^e  must 
ba  enlcrced  by  the  courts  and  by  the  sud- 
denly stiffened  demands  of  a  red-iip  society" 

What  we  need  are  good  laws  and  good  Ictw 
observance  and  courts  that  will  punish  when 
punishment  Is  due.  We.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Federation,  are  thankful  for.  and 
we  reapect  the  men  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  lives  in  police  work,  and  wc  fiipport 
them  in  every  way  we  can — not  undermine 
them. 

We  believe  that  when  the  members  of  this 
committee  review  all  the  facts,  they  will 
realize  that  the  District  of  Coliunbia  should 
remain  the  Federal  City,  as  envisioned  by 
our  Founding  Fathers,  who  had  the  wisdom 
and  the  vl.':ion,  which  somehow — we  must 
hold  onto. 


FOREIGN  AID  DISCUSSION  3  P.M.. 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1, 
SPEAKERS  DINING  ROOM 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  FrasebI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  bipartisan  group  that  has  been 
sponsoring  ttie  foreign  aid  discussions,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
next  meeting  will  be  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 1.  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Speaker's  Din- 
ing Room. 

•Vietnam:  Winning  the  Support  of  the 
Peasants"  will  be  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Two  top  ofBcials  from  AID  with 
responsibility  for  Vietnam  and  the  Far 
East  will  be  present. 


AID   TO  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Fbaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  will  consider  extending  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act.  The  1963  legislation  has  been 
s-uccessfui  and  it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue and  expand  its  operation.  Since 
its  enactment,  2,279  new  first  year  places 
have  been  created  in  medical,  dental, 
public  health,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
optometry  schools.  This  progress  is  en- 
couraging. 

However,  we  are  still  not  providlnc 
new  places  fast  enough.  In  1962  there 
were  approximately  149  physicians  for 
every  100,000  Americans.  At  that  time, 
the  medical  schools  were  graduating  ap- 
proximately 7, .500  M.D.'s  per  year  l;i 
order  to  maintain  that  ratio  in  1B7,5  they 
would  have  to  increase  the  size  of  thcii 
graduating  classes  to  11,000.  But,  in  the 
2  years  since  1963.  only  725  new  medical 
places  have  been  created.  Because  of 
the  time  necessai-y  to  complete  a  medi- 
cal education,  the  rate  at  which  new 
places  are  being  created  is  too  slow  to 
provide  11,000  graduates  in  1975.  Fa- 
cilities on  which  construction  begins  this 
year  will  not  produce  a  general  prac- 
titionei-  until  1973.  or  a  specialist  until 
1975. 

In  1963,  there  were  64.6  dentists  for 
every  100,000  individuals.  To  maintain 
this  ratio,  dental  schools  will  need  to 
graduate  more  than  70.000  dentists  be- 
tween now  and  1980.  At  the  present  rate 
of  graduations,  only  slightly  more  than 
55.000  dentists  can  be  graduated,  reduc- 
ing the  ratio  of  dentists  to  50  per  100.000 
persons. 

Minnesota  needs  this  legislation  as  do 
other  States,  The  average  age  of  den- 
tists in  the  State  is  58  years.  Half  of 
*the  Minnesota  dentists  will  probably  not 
be  practicing  in  10  years. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  which  is 
In  my  district,  needs  this  legislation  in 
order  to  construct  a  new  medical-dental 
outpatient  clinic  and  a  new  dentistry 
building.  This  v\ill  cost  some  $20  mil- 
lion, much  of  which  wUl  have  to  come 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  new 
facilities  will  increase  the  number  of 
graduates,  provide  better  training  in 
comprehensive  medical  care  methods, 
and  provide  facilities  in  educating  doc- 
tors in  new  methods. 

Expanding  the  number  of  first  year 
places  available  does  not  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  qualified  doctors.  We 
must  also  encourage  the  best  students  to 
enter  the  health  professions. 

A  high  school  graduate  who  desires  to 
be  a  doctor  must  anticipate  that  his  edu- 
cation will  cost  S20,000  to  $30,000.  This 
is  certainly  a  deterrent  to  young  people 
who  are  otherwise  eager  and  promising. 
A  disproportionate  number  of  medical 
and  dental  students  are  drawn  from  fam- 
ilies which  are  able  to  pay  for  profes- 
sional education.  In  1963,  half  of  the 
medical  students  came  from  the  20  per- 
cent of  families  having  Incomes  over 
$10,000, 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
provide    fellowships    for    teaching    and 
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fcience  students.  A  critical  shortage 
■,vas  recognized  in  these  areas  and  the 
Federal  Government  responded  with 
scholarship  assistance.  Now  that  we 
have  recognized  the  imminent  shortage 
of  health  profession  pei-sonnel,  we  must 
provide  comparable  scholarships. 

Both  loans  and  scholarships  are  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  in  order  to  enco'urage 
the  most  qualified  students  to  go  on  to 
,  professional  schools.  The  practice  of 
'  providing  Federal  funds  for  student  loans 
is  extended  for  3  years.  Grants  are  also 
made  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  and  optometry  for  scholar- 
.ships  in  amounts  up  to  $2,500  per  year. 
Dr.  Robert  Howard,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Medical  School  and 
president  of  the  A^merlcan  Association 
0."  Medical  Colleges,  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  call 
his  excellent  testimony  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  by  inserting  it  at  this 
point. 

Statemen't  of  De.  Robeht  Howard.  Dean. 
Medical  School.  U.viversitt  of  Minnesota 
1  think  It  Is  clear  that  in  the  last  several 
■,cprs  there  has  been  increasing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public  of  its 
concern  over  health  matters  and  awareness 
of  a  relative  shortage  of  physicians.  These 
miilters  were  spoken  to  with  clarity  by  the 
President  In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
7th  of  January  1965.  where  he  pointed  out 
this  concern  and  he  pointed  out  the  short- 
i!Ec  of  physicians  which  has  been  very  real 
,.tid  has  been  of  Interest  and  concern  to  all 
cl  us  responsiljle  for  medical  education  these 
^,ist  sever.tl  years. 

This  sliorl'uge  or  this  need  for  more  man- 
power win  be  e'en  more  severe  in  the  lu- 
uire.  If  we  ore  to  develop  programs  such  as 
those  that  ere  envisioned  In  the  DeBakey 
report  The  medical  complexes  for  dealing 
v.lth  the  killer  diseases  will  require  even 
more  physicians  than  ore  now  needed,  and 
I  think  that  it  Is  appropriate  that  real  at- 
tention be  given  to  this  matter  of  strength- 
piilnyj  the  Nution's  ability  to  provide  oppor- 
Mtnule.'^  for  medical  education. 

In  1963  the  health  profession's  educational 
assistance  amendment  was  passed  and  has 
been  In  actual  operation  for  the  last  yc-ir. 
This  provided  S175  million  total  for  support 
o(  construction  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, public  health,  nursing,  optometry, 
and  pharmacy.  This  was  J175  million  over 
a  3-year  period. 

Dtu-lng  the  post  year  I  have  been  prlv- 
:ie'^ed  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  have  visited  some  10 
schools  that  had  put  In  applications  for  sup- 
port under  this  act.  In  two  or  three  of  these 
Instances  they  were  brandnew  schools.  In 
The  remainder  they  represented  schools  that 
were  Increasing  their  capacity  for  medical 
education. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  what 
ihis  act  had  done  In  stimulating  these 
Schools  either  to  develop  as  new  schools  or  to 
Increase  their  enrollments. 

The  total  new  physicians— the  total  new 
places  In  medical  schools  represented  by  just 
these  10  schools  that  I  was  privileged  to  visit 
was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  400, 
and  this  Is  Just  In  1  year's  time. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  Impact  of  this 
rict  was  a  ver>'  real  one,  and  In  Just  1  year's 
time,  then,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
move  forward  on  the  part  of  the  Nation's 
schools  for  the  development  of  more  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  medical  schools  have,  to  date,  either 
put  in  speciac  applications  or  filed  letters  of 
intent  totaling  more  than  »400  million  of 


requests  In  support  of  construction  of  facil- 
ities. It  would  require  maximum  funds  in 
an  amount  of  sUghtly  more  than  that,  I  sup- 
pose m  the  neighborhood  of  $500  million, 
based  on  present  kinds  of  programs.  But 
this  Is  a  very  substantial  contribution  on 
the  part  of  schools  and  their  States  that 
support  them  or  their  private  endowments, 
and  replies  again  reflect  this  national  in- 
terest In  this  problem. 

So  I  am  here,  among  other  things,  to  urge 
that  the  construction  feature  of  HJl.  3141  be 
passed;  that  It  be  Increased  In  Its  amount  to 
meet  these  growing  needs.  We  do  strongly 
support  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  and 
the  administraUon's  position  with  respect 
to  this  which  asks  for  an  extension  over  a 
4-  or  5-year  period. 

We  do.  however,  recognize  that  Congress 
has  at  times  Indicated  an  Interest  In  applying 
some  sort  of  limitations  on  such  progmms. 
tuid  we  would  v;rge  that  If  It  does  that  It  ap- 
propriate no  less  than  »lflO  million  for  each 
yeor  of  the  period  In  which  It  hopefully  will 
extend  the  act. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  the  portion 
of  the  act  thot  relotes  to  provision  for  stu- 
dent loans.  We  also  urge  the  extension  of  the 
student  loan  program  and  that  the  amount 
which  may  be  loaned  to  Individual  students 
in  any  given  academic  year  be  Increased  from 
»2.000  to  $2,500  per  year  This  would  conlorm 
with  what  is  possible  for  other  students  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

This  program,  too.  In  a  year's  time  has 
proved  very  helpful  and  very  popular,  and  the 
funds  that  were  made  available  during  this 
lost  year  were  sufflclent  only  to  meet  57  per- 
cent of  the  requests  made  by  students. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  Interested  In  Is 
extending  the  possibility  to  go  to  medical 
school  to  students  who  come  from  families 
of  relatively  modest  incomes  and  clearly  this 
kmd  of  act  will  help  them  do  that. 

Dr.  Berson  is  going  to  speak  to  the  other 
aspects  of  this  bill  and.  In  particular,  I  think 
he  Is  going  to  ssy  things  about  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  that  would  provide  general  support 
for  medical  schools,  and  this,  too,  I  would 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  Is  badly 
needed,  and  If  medical  schools  with  rapidly 
rising  costs  are  to  be  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future,  some  form  of  support  of  this 
kind  Is  clearly  in  order. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
THE  ANTIPOVERTY  BILL 

Mr.  AYRES,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Ho'jse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  that  the  minority  con- 
ferees for  the  antipoverty  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  other  body 
were  announced  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  prepared  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Powell  1. 
listed  the  members  of  the  minority  that 
would  be  members  of  the  conference, 
when  no  members  of  the  minority  were 
even  asked  who  they  might  want,  let 
alone  myself,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Is  an  out- 
rage. We  all  know  that  this  antipoverty 
progi'am  is  somewhat  confused,  but  little 
did  I  realize  that  the  chairman  of  tiiat 
committee    would    take   it   in   his   own 


hands  to  submit  a  list  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  was  announced  here  to- 
day as  to  who  the  members  of  the  minor- 
ity on  the  conference  would  be.  In  fact, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
GooDELL  1  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  that  heard  all  of 
the  testimony. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  ask 
when  the  House  convenes  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  be  stricken  from 
the  list  on  the  minority  side  and  that  the 
conference  not  be  started  until.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
point a  list  that  I  have  submitted  to  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  suggests 
that  the  gentleman  might  confer  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  between  now  and  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not 
agree  with  you  more.  For  the  last  hour 
and  a  half  I  have  tried  to  confer  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  only 
person  I  have  been  able  to  talk  to  is  an 
assistant,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Stone  could  not  tell  me 
how  the  list  was  prepared.  All  he  said 
was  that  the  chairman  programed  the 
conference  to  meet  tomorrow,  and  the 
conferees  had  been  notified, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  did  my  best  to  confer 
with  the  chaii'man:  however,  he  has  r,ot 
seen  fit  to  accept  my  phone  call. 


PROBLEMS  OF  NEGRO  RELOCATION 
AS  A  RESULT  OF  URBAN  RE- 
NEWAL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Widnall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  relocation  as  a  result  of 
urban  renewal  projects  have  fallen  par- 
ticularly heavily  on  the  Negro  citizen 
and  other  minority  groups  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  finding  or  affording  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitarj-  relocation  housing 
have,  in  many  areas,  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed. Only  last  July  13  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  director  for  the  NAACP,  Mr. 
Clarence  Mitchell,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
enunental  Relations,  commented  on  the 
fact  that  even  present  relocation  tech- 
niques appear  insufficient  for  the  job  to 
be  done  adequately.  Said  Mr.  Mitchell: 
There  Is  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  housing  now  occupied  by  dis- 
placed persons  would  show  that  far  too  many 
have  moved  Into  areas  with  greater  over- 
crowding and  worse  slum  condition  than  the 
ploces  that  they  left. 

The  careful  analysis  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  been  done  in  at  least  one 
area  of  the  countr>'.  In  July  of  1963,  the 
Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  issued  a 
report  entitled  "Family  Relocation  Un- 
der Urban  Renewal  in  Connecticut — 
Problems  and  Proposals  in  a  Typical 
Federal  Government  Program  Involving 
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Relocation."  The  thoroughness  of  this 
.study  and  its  particular  relevance  to 
the  needs  and  problems  facing  our  non- 
white  population  have  made  it  some- 
thing of  a  classic  in  the  field.  A  good 
number  of  the  proposals  that  the  minor- 
ity on  the  House  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  have  made  in  the  past  2  years 


have  been  based,  at  least  in  part,  on  the 
findings  contained  in  this  study,  as  well 
as  its  recommendations.  The  improve- 
ments in  relocation,  compensation  pro- 
cedures, code  enforcement,  and  the  new 
rehabilitation  tools  suggested  by  Repub- 
licans and  passed  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port by  Congress  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 


work     of     the     Connecticut     Advisory 
Committee. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  copies 
of  this  report  available  for  public  dis- 
tribution has  dwindled,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. In  order  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional source  for  this  Invaluable  study.  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


Familt    Relocation    Under    Uhba.v    Renewal    in    Connecticut — 

PnODLEMS     AND     PROPOSALS     IN     A     TTPICAL     FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT 

Pbooram  Involving  Relocation 

(Report  of  the  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  to  the  US.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Righta.  July  1963) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Prof.  Loula  H.  Pollak.  chairman.  New  Haven. 
Joseph  J.  Morrow,  vice  chairman.  Stamford. 
Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Rosenthal.  Secretary.  Branford. 

Subcommittee  X  ton  relocation) 
Prof.  John  D.  Magulre,  chairman.  MIddletown. 
Frank  J-  Corbett.  Bridgeport. 
The  Reverend  Edwin  R.  Edmonds.  New  Haven. 
Hon.  Palmer  S.  McGee.  Farmington. 
Prof.  Rex  Charlton  Neaverson.  Hartford. 
Hon.  Robert  Satter.  Newlngton. 

Subcommittee  II  [on  apprenticc^fiip  trainingi 
Prof.  E.  E.  Schattschnelder.  chairman.  Old  Saybrook. 
Hon.  Peter  Paul  MAnanl.  Groton. 
Joseph  Morrow,  Stamford. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Rosenthal.  Branford. 

Consultants  to  Subcommittee  I:  Dr.  Henry  G.  Stetler.  research 
director.  Connecticut  Civil  Rights  Commission:  Robert  Feldman. 

PREFACE 

This  report  was  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
by  the  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee.  The  Connecticut  commit- 
tee is  one  of  the  51  committees  established  in  every  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  105(cl 
of  the  Civil  Hlghls  Act  of  1957.  Its  membership  consists  of  inter- 
ested citizens  of  standing  who  serve  without  compensation.  Among 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  advisory  committees. 
under  their  mandate  from  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  are  the 
following:  (11  To  advise  the  Commission  of  all  information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution:  (21  to  advise  the  Commission 
as  to  the  etTect  of  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution: 
and  (3 1  to  advise  the  Commission  upon  mattfers  of  mutual  concern 
in  the  preparation  of  Its  final  report.  The  Commission,  in  turn,  has 
been  charged  by  the  Congress  to  investigate  allegations,  made  In 
writing  and  under  o.^th.  that  citizens  are  being  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  by  reason  of  color,  race,  religion,  or  national  orlHln;  to  study 
and  collect  Information  regarding  legal  developments  constituting 
a  denial  of  equ.il  protection  of  the  laws:  to  appraise  Federal  laws 
and  pr^Ilcles  with  respect  to  equal  protection;  and  to  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  its  activities,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations. 

INTKODUCnON 

Cities  in  Connecticut  were  among  the  very  first  to  obtain  major 
Federal  assistance  through  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency's 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  when  it  was  formally  established  In 
1949.  New  Haven  and  Hertford  were  rapidly  followed  by  smaller 
towns  liice  Ansonla  and  Middletown.  so  that  by  July  1962.  there 
were  29  Connecticut  municipalities  engaged  In  63  urban  renewal 
projects,  requiring  the  relocation  of  12.949  families.  By  the  summer 
of  1962.  3.125  of  these  families  had  been  relocated.'  By  October, 
pnncipall^bec.iuse  of  the  launching  of  a  comprehensive  general 
neighborhood  redevelopment  plan  In  New  Haven,  the  number  of 
fimiiles  to  be  displacefl  had  dramatically  risen  to  20.760.  In  this 
period,  only  20O  aaditional  families  were  relocated."  Overall,  enough 
tamilies  liad  been  relocated  lo  obtain  a  representative  sample  of  their 
praise  or  complaints  regarding  the  process.  (Indeed,  throughout 
the  extensive  interviewing  described  below,  only  seven  families  re- 
fused to  be  interviewed. 1  A  growing  number  awaited  relocation, 
enough  to  make  a  critique  of  the  process  urgent. 

The  relocation  of  Individuals  and  families  occurs,  of  course, 
not  only  in  connection  with  uiban  renewal  projects,  but  also  In 
connection  with  clearance  for  public  iiouslng.  stricter  municipal 
code  enforcement,  lurnpilte  and  highway  construction,  or  the  con- 
struction of  schools,  parks,  or  other  community  facilities  Intended 
to  improve  a  city.  However,  urban  renewal  projects  have  already 
involved  every  major  Federal  housing  program  and  agency  and 
"herefore  are  representative  of  Federal  Government  involvement  In 
efforts  toward  local  com.mun:ty  improvement.  The  character  and 
quality  of  relocation  in  conjunctior^  with  urban  renewal  projects 
ni  ly  therefore  be  rele\  ant  to  relocation  In  connection  with  these 
other  Federal-local  programs.  Hence  it  was  relocation  accompany- 
ing urban  renewal  projects  within  our  State  which  subcommittee  I  of 
I  he  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  studied. 


'  Housing  and  Home  Finance  -Agency.  Region  I.  quarterly  report. 
June  30.  1962. 

=  Id.  Oct.  30.  1962.  ' 


A  number  of  recommendations  to  the  U.S.  Commission,  to  be  for- 
warded by  them  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  have  emerged 
from  our  study.  For  convenience  sake,  all  of  them  are  contalnetl  in 
chapter  V.  In  some  Instances,  we  suggest  changes  in  the  admin- 
istering of  existing  policy  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration, 
either  at  the  local  or  regional  level,  to  assure  nondiscrimination  in 
the  relocation  of  all  families.  In  other  instances,  we  propose  basic 
changes  in  the  policy  luelf.  Wherever  there  are  relevant  statutes, 
directives,  or  Executive  orders  bearing  on  a  recommendation,  these 
are  also  cited,  and  the  texts  of  these  key  regulations  are  found  in 
appendix  C.  The  reader  may  wish  to  refer  to  the  recommendations 
at  the  outset  of  his  study  of  the  report. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  shared  the  conviction  of  the  1959 
"Report  of  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that": " 

"The  most  difficult  and  important  test  of  urban  renewal  programs 
is  In  the  relocation  of  displaced  families.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  nonwhlte  fnmiiles  whose  mobility  Is  limited  not  only 
by  virtue  of  their  economic  status  but  also  by  racial  restrictions." 

Our  unsystematic,  impressionistic  observations  suggested  that 
racially  segregated  neighborhoods  (which  bred  and  reinforced  condi- 
tions requiring  urban  renewal  i  were,  in  too  many  Instances,  being 
reproduced  by  relocation  In  other  areas  of  the  city.  If  relocation 
were  providing  the  occa.'ilon  for  the  recurrence  of  segregated  housing 
patterns,  we  wanted  to  know  why.  especially  since  one-fourth  of  the 
families  involved  by  October  (5.569  of  them)  were  nonwhlte'  (In 
a  number  of  states,  the  percentage  of  nonwhlte  families  involved  Is 
considerably  higher.  | 

We  sought  to  learn  from  the  families  who  had  been  relocated  the 
t>-pes  of  assistance  received  from  the  relocation  offices-  the  extent 
of  their  self-relocation:  their  satisfaction  with  the  new  location  and 
their  plans  to  move  or  stay:  whether  they  owned  their  new  place 
or  were  renting:  the  racial  composition  of  their  neighborhoods 
before  and  after  relocation:  and  tlielr  satisfaction  with  the  racial 
composition  of  their  new  neighborhood. 

The  subcommittee  used  two  major  Instruments  for  probing  these 
questions:  extended  interviewing  and  a  weekend  conference.     (See 
Acknowledgments.)      Two  schedules  were  designed  to  be  admlnis- 
tered  by  interviewers  In  those  five  cities  within  the  State  having 
projects  involving  both  the  largest  total  number  of  families  to  be 
displaced  and  the  largest  number  of  nonwhlte  families  to  be  relo- 
cated.    (See  schedules  II  and  III.  appendix  B.)     These  cities  are  New 
Haven    (12.540  families  to  be  relocated.  3,S25  of  them   nonwhlte) 
Hartford    (1.212  families  to  be  relocated.  492  of  thein   nouwhitei 
Bridgeport  (1.148  families  to  be  relocated.  447  of  them  nonwhlte) 
New  Britain  (1.305  lamllies  to  be  relorated,  231  of  thom  nouwhitei 
and  Norwalk  (403  families  to  be  relocated.  123  of  them  nonwhlte)! 
Projects  in  these  five  cities  thus  involved   about  three-fourths  of 
all  the  families  In  the  State  to  be  relocated,  about  four-fifths  of  all 
the  nonwhlte  families  Involved,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  all  non- 
white   famines   that   had  already   been   relocated    at    the    time   we 
launched  our  Inquiry.' 

'  P.  482. 

•  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  region  I,  quarterly  report 
Oct.  30,  1962.  •  -^  1       F      ■ 

'A  city-by-city  comparison  of  the  number  of  families  to  be  dis- 
placed with  the  families  already  relocated  by  October  1962  follows: 
Families  to  be  displaced  GTid  families  relocated  in  14  Connecti- 
cut cities  (September  1962) 
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Chapter  II,  relying  heavily  on  an  extended  study  In  the  West  End 
of  Boston,*  and  other  studies  outside  the  State,  tells  much  about 
;he  emotions  of  families  facing  relocation. 

An  extended  Interview  schedule  for  relocation  officers  was  ad- 
ministered to  14  such  officials  through  Connecticut.  (See  schedule 
I,  appendix  B.)  These  14  cities  In  which  relocation  Is  occurring  In- 
clude approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total  nonwhlte  popula- 
tion of  Connecticut.  Our  findings  from  these  interviews,  which 
o^ren  differ  from  the  reports  of  the  relocated  families  which  were  In- 
terviewed, are  provided  in  chapter  III. 

A  representative  sample  of  relocated  white  and  nonwhlte  fam- 
ilies In  these  five  cities  was  Interviewed.  Of  tlie  720  already  re- 
located white,  Negro,  and  Puerto  Rlcan  famUles  from  the  fl^6.xlties 
in  our  original  sample,  351  were  finally  Interviewed:  142  were 
Negro.  179  white,  and  30  Puerto  Rlcan.'  (This  49  percent  success 
W.1S  quite  retharkablg  In  light  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  inter- 
view 186  families  bccatise  they  were  not  living  at  the  addresses 
provided  us  by  the  relocation  offices:  furthermore,  our  interviews  were 
conducted  during  January  and  February  1963.  the  worst  winter  In 
New  England  In  this  century.)  •  The  stories  of  these  families  Inter- 
viewed are  told  tn  figures  and  comments  in  chapter  IV.* 

1.  BACKCROCNO:   THE  CONNECTICCT  SITUATION   IN  NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

The  word  "relocation'"  first  came  Into  technical  use  In  the  mld- 
1930's  when  the  Public  Works  Administration  started  clearing  slums 
to  build  public  housing.  Then  it  meant  simply  displacement 
forcing  people  to  move  so  that  old  buildings  could  come  down  to 
make  way  for  the  new. 

In  the  1930's  and  1940's.  It  hod  only  one  purpose:  to  get  people 
off  the  site  so  that  construction  could  begin.  There  was  no  re- 
quirement to  find  iiouslng  for  displaced  people,  nor  to  pay  moving 
expenses,  although  many  local  authorities  waived  rent  to  defray 
moving  expenses  and  helped  the  families  in  many  kind  and  humane 
ways. 

Growing  public  conscience  brought  changes.  In  1949,  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  set  a  new  goal:  Localities  must  try  to  relocate  families 
in  standard  housing  and  local  renewal  agencies  could  pay  moving 
expenses.  These  changes  were  regarded  as  adequate  safeguards 
against  hardship;  relocation  In  standard  botislng  with  reimburse- 
ment for  out-of-pocket  moving  expenses  was  regarded  as  an  ade- 
qu.ite  goal. 

These  changes,  however,  seemed  Inadequate  to  the  concerned  ob- 


■^  Fried,  "Grieving  for  a  Lost  Home."  "The  Environment  of  the  Me- 
tropolis." ed.  Leonard  J.  Duhl  (1963)  (a  report  of  the  West  End 
research  project  of  the  Boston  Center  for  Community  studies) . 

*  A  word  about  nomenclature.  Sometimes  analysis  uses  only 
white  and  nonwhlte  racial  categories.  Tlie  Puerto  Rlcans  are 
distributed  in  an  unknown  proportion  between  the  two  categories, 
although  the  nonwhlte  category  is  predominantly  Negro  In  Con- 
nectlcvit.  In  this  particular  analysis  dealing  with  data  secured  from 
field  interviewing  of  relocate4lrTamiUcs.  white  refers  to  white  re- 
spondents but  excluding  white  Puerto  Ricans:  Negro  refers  to  Negro 
renpondents  but  excluding  Negro  Puerto  Ricans;  Puerto  Rlcans  in- 
cludes all  respondents  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin  regardless  of  color. 

•A  town-by-town  breakdown  of  the  completed  and  uncompleted 
Interviews  of  relocoted  families  follows: 

Sample  o/  relocated  families  selected  for  interviewing,  January 
1S63 
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30 
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7 
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40 

61 
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IS 

'1 

6 

•For  social  scientists.  Dr.  Stetler  has  provided  a  brief  statement 
on  the  research  problem  and  procedure  In  appendix  A. 
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servers  of  relocation  and  certainly  unsatlsfactorv  to  the  people 
being  relocated.  Pressures  led  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  which 
converted  the  notion  of  urban  renewal  from  mere  slum  clearance 
to  total  community  Improvement.  It  required  communities  seeking 
Federal  assistance  to  build  into  their  plans  strict  housing  codes 
and  zoning  enforcement,  a  comprehensive  community  workable 
program,  communltywlde  citizen  participation,  a  nelghborhood-by- 
neighborhood  analysis  of  blight,  and — most  importimt — the  pro- 
visions of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  displaced  families ' 
As  the  1961  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Report  and  numerous 
other  sources  testify,  the  great  difficulty  tor  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  nationally,  and  for  its  local  relocation  officials 
especially,  has  been  in  making  this  workable  program  work. 
Cities  across  the  country  often  had  weak  housing  codes  laxly 
enforced.  Their  preparatory  plans  for  a  communitv  program  were 
often  altogether  inadequate.  Often  census  data  and  other  printed 
records  were  used  instead  of  on-the-spot  inspections  to  "analj-ze" 
the  neighborhood  needs  and  to  determine  housing  supply.  The 
projects  themselves  were  mostly  of  the  clearance,  rather  than 
rehabilitation  tj-pe,  and  were  hastily  planned  and  pushed  through. 
Citizens'  planning  and  action  committees  frequently  functioned 
only  spasmodically  and  Ineffectively.  But  the  major  'problems  for 
renewal  authorities  and  their  officials  seemed  to  root  in  the  relocation 
process  Itself,  and  to  Involve  racial  problems,  low  Incomes,  families 
with  many  children,  and  what  have  become  to  be  called  multi- 
problem  families. 

Our  study  confirms  in  part  these  relocation  problems.  The  study 
shows  that  while  only  17  percent  of  the  white  families  Interviewed 
required  "placement"  by  the  LPA  (local  public  agency  under 
whose  auspices  relocation  takes  place),  36  percent  of  the  Negro 
families  and  33  percent  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  required  this  assist- 
ance- 
Families  with  no  gainfully  employed  worker  required  considerably 
more  relocation  assistance  than  those  with  one  or  more  w*ge  earn- 


■  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  "Program  for  Community 
Improvement  (Workable  Program) "  ( I960) . 

'An   indication    of   the   representative   character   of    our   sample 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  our  interview  results  with  the  percentages 
reflected  in  the  Jan.  31,  1963,  LPA  reports  to  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  from  the  same  5  cities.    The  proportion  of  families 
who  said  that  they  were  "self-relocated"  Is  In  substantial  agreement 
with  data  available  in  the  records  of  the  LPA  to  the  effect  that  73 
percent  of  the  whites  and  68  percent  of  the  nonwhltes  relocated 
themselves.    The  higher  proportion  of  "self-relocations  '  in  our  study 
results  in  part  from  our  grouping  of  home  purchasers  and  renters 
whereas  the  LPA  records  refer  only  to  self-relocation  of  rental  fam- 
ilies.   In  fact,  our  study  reveals  that  90  percent  of  the  home  pur- 
chasers, whether  white  or  Negro,  were  self-relocated.    On  the  whole 
the  consistency  between  our  data  and  the  LPA  records  is  Indicative' 
of  the  representativeness  of  our  sample.    The  LPA  reports  follow: 
Characteristics  of  relocated  families  in  recent  urban  develop- 
ment projects  in  5  cities  {Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport, 
New  Britain,  and  Norwalk)  from  which  families  to  be  inter- 
viewed were  selected 

(Source:  LPA  reports  for  Jan.  31, 1&Q3] 
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ers.'  (Families  without  any  galntul  worker  Included  those  who  were 
receiving  welfare  aid  or  social  security  benefits,  and  those  In  which 
the  principal  wage  earner  was  either  unemployed,  disabled,  or  re- 
tired.) 

Almost  half  of  the  relocated  Negro  families  Interviewed  (60  of  134) 
reported  families  of  Ave  or  more  persons,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  Interviewed  (23  of  30)  reported  live  or  more  In  their 
families.'  Clearly,  the  larger  the  family,  when  It  U  a  minority-group 
family,  the  greater  the  assistance  required.' 

Our  study  disclosed  more  than  these  obvious  problems.  It  revealed 
that,  while  60  percent  of  the  whites  requiring  relocation  are  50  years 
of  age  or  under,  85  percent  of  all  Negroes  ond  90  percent  of  all  Puerto 
Rlcans  requiring  relocation  are  under  50  years  of  age."  Forty-seven 
percent  of  the  Negro  families  Interviewed  were  composed  of  adults, 
and  children  15  years  of  age  or  younger,   while  67  percent  of  the 


"  Self -relocation — gainful  employment  of  families: 
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Puerto  Rican  families  had  tills  same  youthful  cact.^  The  com- 
parative youthfulness  of  the  mlnorlly-group  families  involved  In 
relocation  seems  to  support  the  suggestion  that  It  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  extensive  Immigration  of  such  groups  to  urban  centerp. 
and  that  these  recent  arrivals  gravitate  to  the  most  deteriorated 
housing  areas,  hence  become  Involved  in  urban  renewal. 

As  for  their  training  and  capacities  for  employment.  51  percent 
of  the  Negro  families  and  71  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  families 
reported  their  gainfully  employed  family  members  In  semiskilled  or 
unskilled  occupations:  36  percent  of  the  Negro  families  and  26  per- 
cent of  the  Puerto  Rican  families  reported  no  gainfully  employed 
workers.*  Indeed,  of  those  who  had  workers,  only  11  percent  of  the 
Negroes  and  5  percent  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  were  engaged  In  while- 
collar  occupations." 

Without  speculating  as  to  causes,  it  la  also  clear  that  the  expecta- 
tions about  improved  housing  were  not  high  in  these  families.  Al- 
though they  were  Informed  that  the  relocation  officer  could  help 
them,  a  strikingly  high  percentage  of  the  families,  regardless  of  racial 
considerations,  did  not  desire  or  seek  Information  from  the  reloca- 
tion office  In  regard  to  different  neighborhoods  Into  which  they  might 
move.  This  Is  the  more  signiflcant.  since  those  who.  on  the  basis  of 
earlier  evidence,  needed  such  assistance  most  did  not  ask  for  it." 
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•  Self -relocation,  by  size  of  family: 
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"Responses  to  question,  "Did  you  want  the  man  from  the  reloca- 
tion office  to  give  you  Information  about  several  neighborhoods?": 
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Young,  minimally  skilled,  large  tamUles  centered  In  areas  requiring 
renewal,  displayed  little  apparent  concern  about  "moving  out,"  and 
encountered  difficulties  In  moving:  this  was  the  picture  of  the  mi- 
nority group  families  revealed  by  your  study.  Chapter  IV  Indicates 
a  mjre  complex  profile  of  all  thyfamlUes  and  their  reactions,  but 
this  brief  sketch  suggests  the  problems  confronting  relocation  olRclals 
m  Connecticut. 

By  all  reports.  Connecticut's  situation  Is  not  untypical  of  those 
elsewhere.  The  1961  report  spoke  of  a  "stream  of  "  ■  ♦  poor.  Ill- 
educated,  unadapted.  largely  nonwhlte  migrants  moving  Into  the 
central  ntles  and  Iwcomlng  fenced  off  Into  older,  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods." "  And  Whitney  Young,  the  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League.  Infers  from  Department  of  Commerce  figtu-es  that 
"by  1B75,  85  percent  of  all  Negro  citizens  will  live  In  major  urban 
centers,  mainly  In  the  North  •  •  •  and  unless  some  wiiv  can  be 
lound  for  housing  them  adequately— especially  in  connection  with 
urban  renewal,  slum  clearance,  and  superhighway  construction, 
wi.lch  will  further  dislocate  them — they  face  the  specter  of  becom- 
ing more  segregated,  not  less  segregated.  In  the  unattractive  areas  of 
tlic  cities  which  remain  educationally,  culturally,  and  soclEilly 
substandard." '-■ 

Our  study  seems  to  confirm  Mr.  Young's  bleak  prophesy.  It 
discloses  that  such  Integrated  communities  (approximately  half 
white,  half  nonwhlte)  as  existed  prior  to  relocation  were  rarely 
preserved  during  the  process  and  that,  more  often,  a  polarization  took 
pl.ice.  with  whites  using  this  opportunity  to  flee  from  racially  mixed 
neighborhoods  Into  ones  which  are  either  all  white  or  monly  white 
In  comiTOSltlou.  while  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Negroes  ended 
up  being  relocated  in  neighborhoods  having  50  percent  or  more 
Negroes  (see  ch.IV). 

Family  relocation  In  connection  with  urban  renewal  in  Connecticut 
is  thus  probably  typical,  for  better  or  worse,  of  programs  throughout 
the  Nation.  Alterations  needed  here  are  likely  tcf  be  needed  else- 
where. Thus,  In  light  of  our  findings,  many  of  our  recommendations 
suggest  concrete  ways  in  which  the  "workable  program.-."  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  can  be  Improved  nationally. 
The  statutes  and  gtildellnes  governing  relocation  need  to  be  modified 
ond  tightened  up,  as  we  Indicate,  to  assure  availability  of  housing 
sites  and  of  projects  adequate  to  hovise  all  displaced  families  In 
various  parts  of  the  city. 

Our  findings  also  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  shift  in  mood  on  the 
part  of  local  authority  ofScIals  from  one  of  mere  near-compliance 
with  the  present  minimal  standards,  sometimes  ambiguously  phrased, 
to  one  of  actively  utilizing  the  relocation  occasion  as  an  opportunity 
for  achieving  a  more  genuinely  diversified,  residentlally  desegregated 
community.  This  will  require  Involving  the  families  earlier;  placing 
Information  about  a  ran[?e  of  housing  possibilities  before  them  (some- 
times to  spite  of  their  difference) ;  e  .pllcltly  encouraging  and  aiding 
them  to  move  Into  neighborhoods  of  their  choice;  working  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  such  seiegated  hojuslng  patterns  as  formerly  existed: 
continuing  communlcaBon  for  a  period  after  these  families  are  re- 
settled; and  putting  the  local /Social  agencies  In  touch  with  them 
when  It  Is  clear  that  additional  outside  help  is  needed.  Onlv  a 
sweeping  effort  to  help  famines  fulfill  goals,  which  perhaps  they 
never  thought  pcsslble.  can  minimize  or  nearly  eliminate  the  htirt  of 
relocation. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  while  hardly  the  sole  force 
Bt  work  In  this  proceas.  does  play  a  crucial  and  principal  role.  And 
a  shift  in  mood  affecting  the  plannlne  and  execution  of  Its  policy 
Is  required  If  this  desirable  residential  diversity,  now  too  often 
lost.  Is  to  be  realized.  The  URA  must  move  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion at  the  time  of  relocation.  Our  experience  shows  that  unless 
the  local  authority  actively  promotes  desegregation  at  the  time  of 
relocation.  It  will  Inevitably  perpetu.ite  further  residential  segre- 
gation. This  calls  for  a  rigorously  executed  positive  policy  of  diver- 
sity by  design.  Otherwise,  the  physical  renewal  that  Federal  pro- 
grams bring  to  the  city  may  prodiice  further  hum.in  blight  In  the 
Uvea  of  low  income  nonwhlte  f.imilles.  And  should  this  happen, 
the  recent  observation  of  Howard  Moody  will  prove  true:  " 

"A  city  Is  dying  when  It  has  an  eye"  for  real  estate  value  but  has 
lost  Its  heart  for  personal  values,  when  it  has  an  understanding  of 
traffic  flow  but  little  concern  about  the  flow  of  human  beings,  when 
we  have  Increasing  competence  In  building  but  less  and  less  time 
for  housing  and  ethical  codes,  when  hum.-in  values  are  absent  at  the 
heart  of  the  city's  decisionmaking,  planning,  and  the  execution 
of  Its  plans  In  processes  like  relocation — then  the  city  dies  and  all 
that  Is  left,  hmnanly.  Is  decay." 

2.   HOW   FAMILIES   ON   THE  VERGE  OF  REXOCATTON    VIEW  THE   PROCESS 

What  kinds  of  hopes  and  fears  do  families  about  to  be  relocated 
experience?  The  schedule  prepared  for  Interviewing  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  these  families  probed  for  answers  to  these  questions 
by  Inquiring  of  such  families  their  hopes  for  the  neighborhood  Into 
"hlch  they  might  move — Its  physical  rel^lon  to  shops,  schools,  and 

to  the   downtown   area.    Its  racial   corrf^  '  '  

dwellings  It  would  contain.    The  schcd 
fatmues  their  own  appraisal  of  their 
kinds  of  assistance  they  expected  from 
schedule  II  in  appendix  B.) 
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Unfortunately,  the  Interviews  could  not  be  conducted.  The 
reasons  for  this  falltire  are.  however,  significant  for  this  report. 
Relocation  offices,  when  asked  for  a  list  of  families  about  to  be 
relocated  (from  which  a  sample  could  be  drawn),  could  not  provide 
one.  Various  explanations  were  offered.  As  soon  as  a  project  Is 
announced.  It  was  pointed  out.  the  mobile,  motivated  families 
rapidly  move  otit.  relocating  themselves.  ThlE  occurs  so  swiftly 
in  the  wake  of  the  public  announcement  that  It  Is  time  wasted  to 
attempt  keeping  accurate  records  on  all  the  families  Involved  from 
the  outset.  A  list  could  be  provided.  It  was  explained,  of  those 
"problem  families"  still  remaining  m  projects  already  launched, 
but  their  responses  would  hardly  provide  a  representative  plcttire 
of  outlooks  prior  to  relocations. 

This  Inability  to  find  a  cross  section  of  prerelocatces  led  the 
subcommittee  to  abandon  this  portion  of  Its  Interviewing,  and  to 
rely  on  the  recollections  of  families  most  recently  relocated  about 
their  prior  expectations.  It  left  the  subcommittee,  however,  with 
many  serious  questions. 

In  theory.  Federal  urban  renewal  grants  are  awarded  only  to 
those  communities  which  have  already  assessed  the  housing  demands 
of  dlsplacees  and  have  determined  that  adequate  rehousing  is  avail- 
able. But  how  can  such  determinations  be  made  without  earlier  and 
more  direct  contact  with  the  families  than  Is  suggested  by  the 
Inability  of  relocation  offices  to  provide  lists  of  families  to  be  relo- 
cated? In  spite  of  URA  policy  there  Is  little  evidence  of  any  Initial 
discussion  with  families  about  relocation  preferences  or  needs. 
Yel .  how  can  a  rational  search  for  new  housing  be  conducted  without 
this  prior  Information?  Further,  many  of  the  families  Involved  need 
social  service  assistance  In  addition  to  housing  aid.  Without  con- 
tacting all  families  at  the  commencement  of  the  renewal  project, 
(he  LPA  can  hardly  assess  the  social  needs  of  the  families  Involved, 
and  Is  unlikely  to  put  them  In  touch  with  the  community's  social 
agencies.  Surely  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  should' consider 
requiring  this  kind  of  initial  contact. 

Some  of  our  evidence  suggests  that  the  relocation  office  performs 
only  a  minimal  function.  Informing  those  families  who  linger  of 
housing  vacancies  In  the  city's  existing  supplv  and  urging  them  to 
accept  this  rehousing,  without  regard  to  Its  condition. 

We  found  that  at  least  two  Connecticut  communities  had  listed 
public  housing  as  a  principal  rehousing  resource  for  low-income  site 
famlUes.  Ample  proof  was  provided  by  extrapolating  the  annual 
vac.incy  rate  In  the  Federal  low  rent  and  State  moderate  rent  projects. 
In  one  of  these  cities,  there  were  over  500  vacancies  altogether  at 
the  time  the  sttrvey  of  the  housing  supply  was  made.  That  number 
more  than  satisfied  the  requirement  of  the  workable  program.  In 
no  Instance,  however,  was  there  any  evidence  that  "eligible"  site 
families  were  asked  about  their  feelings  regarding  public  housing 
occupancy.  Moreover,  no  exploration  was  made  to  learn  whether 
there  were  factors  which  would  exclude  some  of  the  families  from 
eligibility.  Once  the  project  had  begun,  relocation  officials  dis- 
covered that  some  of  the  "eligible"  f.amllles  had  been  evicted  from 
public  housing  and,  therefore,  were  In  fact  Ineligible.  Other  fam- 
ilies who  desired  public  hotislng  units  were  excluded  because  of 
Illegitimate  children.  Still  others  simply  rejected  public  housing. 
Reloc'itlon  officials  In  one  Connecticut  city  encountered  among 
site  families  considerable  resistance  to  public  housing  as  a  re- 
housing resource.  In  each  Instance,  ptibllc  housing  units  were  an 
improvement  over  the  site  quarters  In  which  the  families  were  living. 
Yet  the  opportunity  for  improvement  was  refused  for  one  reason: 
the  stigma  attached  to  public  housing  In  that  community.  The 
popular  Image  of  public  housing — very  much  a  realltv  in  that  com- 
munity— was  that  It  Is  marked  by  Inferior  architecture:  that  It  Is 
Inhabited  by  people  who  are  Inferior,  precisely  because  they  live 
there  or  receive  public  assistance,  or  because  the  projects  are  rife  with 
crime  and  muggings,  or  overseen  by  tight-fisted  managers.  The 
poorest  kind  of  tenant-management  relations  with  the  concomitant 
low  tenant  morale  actually  existed:  extremely  poor  living  standards 
prevailed:  brusque  treatment  of  tenants  by  public  housing  em- 
ployees was  common:  exposiu-e  of  children  to  clearly  antisocial  be- 
havior by  adults  was  frequent — all  of  these  conditions  were  com- 
monly cited  as  b.->.ses  for  objections  to  public  housing. 

The  relocation  officials,  under  considerable  pressure  to  clear  the 
site  of  families,  and  frustrated  In  the  effort  to  place  them  In  public 
housing,  merely  shifted  many  of  the  unattended  hard  core  social 
problem  families  from  one  section  of  the  city  to  another  already 
burdened  with  problems,  and  accelerated  the  "trend  toward  racially 
segregated  neighborhoods  and  schools. 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  served  to  eliminate  public  housing 
as  a  resource  In  that  particular  community  were  described  In  detail 
In  a  report  by  a  volunteer  citizens  group  In  that  city.  As  part  of  Its 
conclusion  the  report  stated : 

"Several  activities  are  underway  to  give  (community  named) 
the  'face  lifting'  It  has  needed  for  a  long  time.  Notable  among 
these  activities  are  the  urban  renewal  program  and  the  movement 
to  overcome  the  serious  lags  In  public  education.  The  success  of 
these  activities  will  depend  in  substantial  degree  upon  the  efficiency 
with  which  public  housing  operates  In  the  future.  •  •  •  This 
suggests  that  •  •  •  the  Redevelopment  Agency  •  •  •  win  have  to 
help  bring  about  needed  reforms  In  local  public  housing  administra- 
tion." 

It  should  be  noted  that  relocation  officials  In  Connecticut  seemed 
to  contact  the  families  Involved,  when  they  were  finally  reached,  on 
a  per.sonal  basis  more  adequately  than  their  colleagues  elsewhere 
have  formerly  done. 

The  frequently  cited  study  by  H.  W.  Revnolds  of  relocation  prac- 
tices In  41  cities  from  1955  through  1958  disclosed  that  In  14  of  these 
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cities  accounting  for  65  percent  of  all  the  relocations,  families  to  be 
relocated  received  no  other  official  information  about  their  displace- 
ment except  handbills  announcing  the  demolition  dates.  Rarely  was 
Information  given  about  standards  for  suitability  of  housing,  how 
new  housing  could  be  found,  what  rents  ought  to  be  paid  In  relation 
to  income,  or,  what  preparations  were  necessary  for  moving. * 

In  contrast,  66  percent  of  the  351  recently  relocated  families  inter- 
viewed in  Connecticut  indicated  that  they  were  notified  by  a  visit 
from  "the  relocation  man"  that  they  would  have  to  move.  To  be 
sure,  about  one-fourth  of  them  were  notified  by  letter,  but  It  was 
addressed  to  them  personally.-  This  surely  is  an  Initial  step  In  the 
right  direction,  one  which  would  become  far  more  signitlcant  if  it 
were  taken  earlier  and  Included  more  considerations  of  the  families' 
needs  than  housing  alone.  We  do  not  assume  here  that  the  reloca- 
tion office  should  solve  all  the  nonhousing  neetls,  but  rather  that  It 
should  inventory  them. 

The  striking  fact  which  emerged  from  the  interviewing  which 
was  completed  is  that  a  large  number  of  famlllea  faced  with  reloca- 
tion "don't  want  to  talk  about  it.*'  Forty-three  percent  of  the  re- 
cently relocated  whites  interviewed,  50  percent  of  the  Negroes,  and 
28  perceiit  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans,  frankly  acltnowledged  seeking  no 
Information  from  any  sotirce  about  schools,  churches,  stores,  trans- 
portation or  anything  else  in  relation  to  the  new  neighborhood  into 
which  they  might  move.-'  Further,  as  noted  in  chapter  I,  only  20 
percent  of  the  whites,  32  percent  of  the  Negroes,  and  33  percent  of 
the  Puerto  Ricans  wanted  any  information  from  the  relocation  offi- 
cial about  alternative  neighborhoods  Into  which  they  might  move. 

While  this  fact  might  suggest  a  total  lack  of  Interest,  M,^rc  Fried, 
on  the  basis  of  his  4-year  .'itudy  of  relocation  In  the  West  End  of 
Boston,'  is  certain  that  it  reflects  the  deep  disturbance  which  many 
displaced  families  feel,  a  "grief  which  numbs  them  into  silence. 
Interviewing  families  before  and  after  relocation,  he  discovered  feel- 
ings of  painful  less  experienced  prior  to  displacement  and  persisting 
as  long  as  2  years  after  relocation.  t 

To  be  sure,  he  discovered  that  the  severity  of  this  grlef-lndignatlon 
reaction  depends  on  prior  orientation  to  the  project  area.  The 
longer  an  individual  lived  In  the  area,  the  wider  his  range  of  asso- 
ciations there,  the  deeper  his  commitment  to  it,  the  more  severe 
was  his  grief  upon  having  to  move. 

Although  they  rarely  verbalize  their  relati.jn  to  their  home, 
people  to  be  relocated — especially  working  cljss  people — attach 
enormous  Importance  to  it  as,  what  Pried  calls,  "a  center  of  their 
spatial  and  social  arrangements"  so  that  being  required  to  move 
Is  a  highly  disruptive  and  disturbing  experience  for  them,  even 
when  the  home  being  left  is,  by  any  standards,  in  a  aluim  iieighljor- 
hood. 

Pried '8  andlngs  reinforce  our  other  bits  of  evidence.  They  all 
suggest  that  families  living  In  a  renewal  area  ought  to  be  informed 
much  earlier  and  much  more  extensively  than  at  present  of  the 
Impending  project.  Only  this  kind  of  information  and  "education" 
as  to  what  is  afoot,  can  avert  the  panic  which  often  leads  them  to 
run  for  new  hou.sing  which  is  often  substandard,  unsafe,  and  for 
which  they  frequently  pay  higher  rents. 

Wherever  possible,  rehabilitation  renewal  shotild  be  considered. 
When  dislocation  and  relocation  are  unavoidable,  the  project  plan- 
ners might  well  consider  providing  for  the  families  to  move  within 
their  formal  residential  areas  during  and  after  renewal.    When  new 


'  Reynolds.  "The  Human  Element  In  Urban  Renewal,"  Public  Wel- 
fare, April  1961  (a  University  of  Southern  California  study). 

=  The  ways  In  which  they  were  notified : 

How  were  you  notified,  by  the  man  from  the  relocation  office,  that 
you  would  have  to  move? 
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areas  must  be  utilized,  the  possibilities  of  assimilating  them  to 
former  patterns  of  the  relocatees'  "style"  ought  to  be  explored 
Chapter  V  suggests  concrete  ways  In  which  this  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

3.   RELOCATION   OFFICIALS:    HOW  THEY  FTNCTION   AND   HOW  THEY   REG.\ai> 
THEXB   ROLE 

The  Job  of  the  Local  Public  Agency  relocation  official  Is  at  best 
a  dtfBcult  one.  He  must  be,  among  other  things,  an  administrator, 
a  negotiator,  a  real  estate  agent,  social  worker,  loan  arranger, 
adviser,  and  Government  agent.  One  Individual  can  liordly  do  equal 
Justice  to  all  these  responsibilities — particularly  since  relocation 
oIBcers  are  rarely  well  paid.  Facing  multiple  demands  and  only 
ordinary  pay,  the  officer  is  also  responsible  to  the  LPA's  executive 
director,  who.  even  more  than  the  relocation  officer.  Is  also  beholden 
to  many  "publics."  LPA  officials  must  be  sensitive  and  politically 
alert  In  order  to  meet  both  the  requirements  and  standards  of  the 
HHPA  regional  offices  ■  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  wishes  or 
demands  of  tlie  governing  forces  in  the  local  corrununlty. 

The  objectives  for  the  relocation  officer's  task  are  set  out  by  the 
HHFA  as  follows :  ' 

1.  Families  displaced  by  a  title  I  project  shall  have  the  full  oppor- 
tunity of  occupying  housing  that  is  decent,  safe,  and  sanit.irv,  that 
is  within  their  financial  means,  and  that  Is  In  a  reasonably  convenient 
location. 

2.  Displacement  shall  be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  hardship 
to  site  occup.mts. 

In  order  to  learn  more  precisely  what  relocation  officers  do.  an 
Interview  schedule  was  devised  and  14  relocation  officials  throughout 
Connecticut  were  interviewed.  (See  schedule  1,  appendix  B.)  These 
14  cities  included  all  the  major  cities  currently  Involved  in  federally 
financed  urban  renewal  projects.  Because  only  14  interviews  were 
Involved,  no  detailed  statistical  analysis  was  made.  However,  several 
telling  trends  clearly  ran  through  the  responses  of  the  group  Inter- 
viewed. 

In  almost  all  instances  the  LPA  executive  director  w.is  present  at 
the  Interview  and  gave  most  of  the  responses  Involving  general 
policy  decisions.  One  gains  the  distinct  Impression  tiiat,  while 
the  relocation  officer  may  do  the  day-to-day  Job  In  the  project  area, 
it  is  the  e:iecuti'.'o  director  who  actually  sets  down  the  rfloc.-itloa 
policy  for  the  specific  LPA.  Consequently,  the  references  made  In 
this  chapter  to  the  relocation  oiCcer  may  b.;  as  validly  applied  to 
me  local  executive  director.  This  chapter  ulso  draws  upon  material 
gathered  at  the  weekend  conference  of  urban  renewal  officials  held 
at  Wesleyan  University.     (See  Acknowledgments.) 

RespoiLSes  to  tiueries  made  durmg  the  interview  of  all  LPA  offi- 
clals  regarding  the  characteristics  of  the  families  Involved  In  re- 
lotition  were  almost  identical.  This  suggests  that,  while  the  de- 
tjiis  of  each  community  may  vary,  the  basic  problems  of  all  of  them 
.nre  quite  similar.  Ironically,  examples  of  relocation  difficulties 
thought  by  various  officials  to  be  unique  resolved  themselves  Into 
certain  major  types  of  problems. 

A  minimal  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  simll.irlty  of  relo- 
cation problems  is  that  the  major  policy  changes  and  lanovatione 
we  suggest  may  well  be  appropriate  in  virtually  all  communities 
currently  in  the  renewal  process. 

When  the  LPA  officials  were  asked  to  explain  how  they  viewed 
the  goals  of  their  Jobs  In  relation  to  their  communities,  all  of  them 
answered  In  terms  which  seemed  to  be  p.arnphrases  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  official  HHPA  relocation  outline.^  When  asked  about 
their  views  on  using  relocations  as  a  device  to  achieve  further 
residential  desegregation,  almost  ail  of  the  officials  replied  that  such 
an  activity.  I.e.,  "integration,"  was  neither  their  responsibility  nor 
within  their  authority.  Only  In  isolated  Instances,  however,  did  any 
official  feel  that  present  ethnic  or  racial  allnements  ought  to  be 
maintained.  Generally,  these  Isolated  lnst,nnces  involved  elderlv 
people  accustomed  to  a  way  of  lite  wiiich  It  would  be  virtually  Im- 
possible for  them  to  alter. 

In  view  of  the  LPA  officials'  rather  neutral  position  on  relocation 
as  a  device  for  creating  and  maintaining  residential  diversity.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  the  resulting  racial  composition  of  neighborhoods 
into  which  LPA-relocated  families  have  moved.  (See  chapter  IV.) 
It  is  striking  that  a  far  smaller  perceiitage  of  LPA-relocated  fami- 
lies ended  up  In  racially  segregated  neighborhoods  than  did  families 
who  relocated  themselves. 

The  LPA  officials' were  asked  If  racial  or  ethnic  clustering  had  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  relocation.  All  answered  that  only  minor  clus- 
tering had  resulted.  This  response  Is  supported  only  If  the  self- 
relocatees  are  eliminated  from  consideration.  Under  the  present 
system  It  Is  not  altogether  Just  to  blame  LPA  officials  for  racial 
clustering  by  self-relocatccs,  but  this  fact  does  raise  the  question 
of  what  policy  changes  can  be  adopted  to  avoid  It,  Insofar  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  relocation  officer's  role  in  such  an  altered  situation. 

The  heart  of  the  present  policy  problem  Is  that  families  to  be 
relocated  enter  the  relocation  officer's  workload  only  after  the  LPA, 
or  another  public  body,  has  acquired  the  subject  property.'  By 
this  time,  however,  most  of  the  families  Involved  have  become 
aware  that  they  must  move  quickly.  Panic  often  ensues,  for  the 
pressure  to  move  before  the  building  Is  taken  becomes  great.  There 
Is  anxiety,  fear,  and  lack  of  understanding  regarding  the  entire 
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urban  renewal  concept  and  the  specific  program.  When  the  LPA 
does  finally  start  to  work  with  the  families  to  be  relocated.  It  Is 
often  too  late  to  start  an  adequate  educational  program  about  the 
rights  and  opportunities  open  to  these  families  on  the  renewal 
Bite.  It  is  evident  that  some  provision  must  be  made  to  launch  at 
le.ist  the  information-sharing  aspect  of  the  relocation  procefss  con- 
siderably before  the  current  entrance  into  the  LPA  workload. 

Relocation  officials  often  confided  thot  the  concrete  needs  of  the 
families  to  be  relocated  are  rarely  determined  In  advance  of  a  project, 
but  Insisted  that  this  resulted  in  part  from  the  failure  of  the  LPA 
to  Include  them  early  enougb  In  overall  project  planning. 

They  also  acknowledged  that  home-finding  and  rehousing  were, 
St  present,  largely  unplanned  operations,  totally  dependent  on 
'■naturally  developing"  vactiacles  In  the  city's  existing  supply. 
7  Another  weakness  In  the  present  situation  emerged:  The  current 
staffing  of  most  LPA's  does  not  include  personnel  trained  In  meeting 
the  problems  unearthed  in  the  course  of  relocation  and  dealing  with 
them  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  goals  of  urban  renewal.  In 
all  Interviews  except  one.  the  LPA  officials  lamented  the  lock  of 
adequate  facilities  and  personnel  for  dealing  with  the  manifest  social 
problems.  Most  relocation  officers  stated  that  they  would  and  did 
do  whatever  they  could  to  ease  or  solve  a  pressing  problem,  but  that 
any  larger  personal  Involvement  would  be  destructive  of  their  main 
ta.sl: — physical  relocation.  Mony  of  the  officials  interviewed  said, 
in  effect.  "The  relocation  officer  Is  not  a  social  worker:  nor  should 
he  become  one."  Tlie  interviewer  repeatedly  heard  this  refrain.  Yet 
It  Is  essential  to  analyze  the  needs  of  problem  families  and  to  see  that 
they  arc  put  in  touch  with  the  proper  social  agencies,  and  this  must 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  relocation  process,  and  at  Its  heart.' 

In  simimarr,  the  subcommittee  has  found  that  the  LPA  officials  are, 
for  the  most  part,  struggling  to  do  a  satisfactory  Job,  but  that  their 
guidelines  and  supports  are  wociuUy  deficient.  These  gaps  must  be 
clased,  as  our  recommendations  In  chapter  V  suggest. 

4.    WHAT   HAPPENS   TO    REI.OCATEO   FAMn.IE5 

What  happens  to  the  families  who  have  gone  through  the  re- 
location process?  This  very  general  and  deceptively  simple  question 
may  well  be  the  most  vital  and  the  most  sensitive  matter  in  the  urban 
renewal  program  of  any  community.  A  family  currently  residing  In 
a  dwelling  which  must  be  evacuated  because  of  renewal  site  clear- 
ance or  rehabilitation  has.  within  its  means,  the  freedom  of  action 
or  movement  that  characterUes  our  society.  Such  a  family  Is  under 
no  obligation  to  make  use  of  the  local  public-  agency's  relocation 
service,  and.  as  Indicated  In  chapter  m,  many  families  do  not  use 
this  service.  The  first  question  asked  of  relocated  families  was 
whether  they  had  "fcund  their  own  apartment  or  house  or  whether 
a  representative  of  the  relocation  office  (LPA)  hod  found  It  for 
them."  An  unusually  high  proportion  of  the  resjMndents.  83  percent 
of  the  whites.  64  percent  of  the  Negroes,  and  67  percent  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  sild  that  they  had  relocated  themselves." 

The  significance  of  the  high-relocation  rate  Is  that  there  can  be 
no  "grand  dcslyn"  made  and  enforced  for  new  residential  patterns 
resulting  from  urb.in  renewal.  This  maximum  freedom  of  choice  Is 
most  desirable.  However,  it  Is  also  true  that  several  aspects  of  the 
currently  critical  urban  crises  may  in  fact  be  worsened  by  residential 
Pit'.erns  which  resvJt  from  panicky  self-relocation.  To  retain  free- 
dom of  action  while  .-.chlevlne  some  of  the  goals  of  an  Integrated 
community  Is  at  best  a  difficult  task,  but  the  Importance  of  the 
tissk  surely  makes  it  worth  attempting. 

Since  urban  redevelopment  In  the  larger  metropolitan  centers 
often  involves  the  displacement  of  substantial  numbers  of  non- 
white  families  living  In  segregated  neighborhoods,  the  neighbor- 
hood patterns  which  emerge  after  relocition  merit  close  observation. 
It  is  Important  to  determine  whether  urban  renewal  produces  any 
charges  In  the  direction  of  breaking  down  the  segregated  pattern  of 
nouwhlte  housing.  This  Is  of  vital  Importance  for  the  future  of 
persons  residing  In  these  areas  because  of  the  now  accepted  belief 
that  even  de  facto  segregation  con  have  adverse  psvchoiogical  and 
sociological  ellecls  upon  ncnwhite  families.  Also,  residential  segre- 
gation almost  inevitably  brings  with  It  de  facto  segregation  In 
schools  and  community  life. 

Thus  we  sought  to  determine  the  type  of  neighborhood  racial 
pattern  which  emerges  after  relocation.  To  this  end.  we  asked  ' 
each  respondent  to  tell  us  what  the  racial  composition  of  his 
neighborhood  had  been  before  redevelopment  and  relocation  and 
what  the  racial  composition  of  his  present  neighborhood  Is  after 
relocation.  Eacli  re.pondent  was  asked  to  clasaify  the  before  and 
lifter  neighborhoods  In  one  of  five  alternative  categories:  all  white, 
mostly  white,  half  white  and  holf  Negro,  mostly  Negro,  or  all 
Negro. 

Among  our  white  respondents,  we  fcund  that  one-helf  were  now 
living  In   all   white  neighborhoods,   compared   wltji   only  one-fifth 


prior  to  relocation.  The  proportion  of  white  families  living  In  half 
white  and  half  Negro  neighborhoods  was  cut  In  half  (from  29  percent 
down  to  16  percent) .  and  only  2  percent  were  now  residing  in  mostly 
Negro  neighborhoods  In  comparison  with  19  percent  prior  to  reloca- 
tion. Thus  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  about  the  flight  of  white 
families  into  all  white  neighborhoods  after  relocation.' 

Since  we  noted  earlier  that  a  majority  of  our  families  were  "self- 
relocated,"  a  circumstance  which  involves  some  degree  of  choice  In 
regard  to  neighborhood  (though  unquestionably  a  more  limited 
range  of  choice  where  nonwhites  are  involved!,  "the  subcommittee 
felt  that  more  detailed  analysis  of  neighborhood  changes  according 
to  whether  the  families  were  self-relocated  or  LPA  relocated  might 
disclose  some  interesting  differences. 

Among  whites  who  were  self-relocated,  the  flight  to  all-white 
neighborhoods  is  even  more  pronounced  (57  percent  after,  and  23 
percent  before  relocation).  Only  1  percent  of  self-relocated  whites 
wound  up  In  mostly  Negro  neighborhoods'  On  the  other  hand, 
among  LPA-relocated  whites,  the  proportion  residing  In  all-white 
neighborhoods  after  relocation  was  virtually  the  same  as  prior  to 
relocation  (18  and  17  percent,  respectively).  The  greatest  change 
occurred  among  whites  In  mostly  Negro  neighborhoods,  which 
dropped  from  28  to  7  percent,  though  still  In  excess  of  the  propor- 
tion of  self-relocated  whites  who  moved  Into  this  type  of  neigh- 
borhood.* 

It  would  appear  that  tht;  relocated  white  family,  even  though  it 
possesses  the  relatively  limited  economic  means  ch.aracteristic  of 
those  displaced  from  a  redeveloped  area,  tends  to  gravitate  toward 
all-white  or  predominantly  white  neighborhoods  when  left  to  Its 
own  devices  (self-relocation).  Being  white  equips  them,  of  course. 
with  an  immensely  greater  freedom  of  choice,  because  of  race.  In 
regard  to  the  racial  character  of  the  new  neighborhood. 

The  neighborhood  pattern  of  Negro  respondents  after  relocation 
presents  an  entirely  dlilerent  picture.  The  changes  are.  In  fact, 
minor  compared  with  those  of  whites.  There  was  on  increase  of 
families  moving  Into  mostly  white  neighborhoods  from  12  to  21 
percent,  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  reduction  In  families  leav- 
ing half-white,  half -Negro  neighborhoods  (49  to  41  percent).  How- 
ever, the  proportion  of  Negro  families  living  In  mostlv  Negro  or  all- 
Negro  neighborhoods  remained  at  38  percent — virtu.Tlly  the  same 
percentage  which  had  been  living  in  this  type  of  neighborhood  prior 
to  relocation.'  Apart  from  a  shift  of  9  iJercent  of  the  Negro  families 
into  mostly  white  neighborhoods,  their  neighborhood  pattern  showed 
relatively  little  change  after  relocation  in  comparison  with  whites 

On  the  other  hand,  among  self-relocated  Negro  fsmiliea  there 
appears  to  be  some  degree  of  polarization  In  regard  to  the  racial 
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character  of  the  neighborhood  aXter  relocation.  Negro  families  In 
mostly  whlt-e  neighborhoods  Increased  from  32  to  40  percent  In  those 
Negro  famlltes  who  entered  mostly  Negro  neighborhoods.  This 
Increase  In  both  directions,  toward  mostly  white  and  mostly  Negro 
neighborhoods,  waa  at  the  expense  of  netehborhoods  having  half- 
white  and  half-Negro  composition  (reduced  from  49  to  35  percent).* 
Among  those  Negro  families  relocated  by  the  LPA.  there  appears  to 
be  a  similar  movement  toward  mostly  white  neighborhoods  (from  21 
to  27  percent)  but  accompanied  by  an  actual  reduction  in  the  pro- 
portion of  Negro  families  living  m  all- Negro  or  predominantly  Negro  * 
neighborhoods.' 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  a  situation  In  which  It  appears  that 
the  Negro  family  when  left  to  his  own  devices  tends  to  gravitate 
more  toward  the  predominantly  Negro  neighborhood  than  when  It 
Is  relocated  by  the  LPA.'  However,  the  Negro  family  does  not  possess 
the  same  freedom  of  choice  In  selecting  a  new  neighborhood  as  the 
white  family.  In  addition  to  the  primary  limitation  of  racial  status, 
there  Is  often  a  second  limitation  of  economic  status. 

An  inquiry  more  in  depth  than  the  pre.sent  study  would  be  required 
In  order  to  determine  what  proportion  cf  Negro  families — apart  from 
limitations  because  of  economic  and  racial  factors — choose  to  move 
into  predominantly  Negro  neighborhoods  because  of  a  racially  moti- 
vated choice  similar  to  that  of  the  whites  who  gravitate  toward 
predominantly  white  neighborhoods.  From  the  evidence  available 
iu  our  comparison  of  self-relocated  and  LPA-relocated  Negro  fami- 
lies. It  would  appear  that  self-relocated,  more  frequently  than  LPA 
relocation,  leads  them  to  predominantly  Negro  nelghhorhoods- 

The  limitations  on  freedom  of  neighborhood  choice  among  Negro 
families  are  further  illustrated  In  the  replies  to  our  next  question, 
"In  regard  to  the  race  of  the  people  who  live  here.  Is  this  nelghbor- 
hoo<l  the  kind  you  wanted  to  move  Into?"  While  71  percent  of 
the  whites  said  they  were  satisfied,  only  52  percent  of  the  Negroes 
voiced  similar  .satisfaction."  And  among  Neoro  families,  the  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  seems  to  be  greater  among  LPA  relocated  than  self- 
relocated  families.'^  A  noteworthy  aspect  of  satisfaction  with  the 
racial  character  of  the  neighborhood  is  revealed  when  we  compare 
replies  to  this  question  among  respondents  living  In  differ- 
ent types  of  neighborhoods.'*     White  respondents  voiced  Increasing 

•See  note  3.  supra. 
'  See  note  4.  supra. 
'  Compare  notes  3  and  4,  supra. 

'Responses  on  satisfaction  with  the  new  neighborhood: 
In  regard  to  the  race  of  the  people  who  live  here.  Is  this  neighbor- 
hood the  kind  you  wanted  to  move  into? 
(In  pcrd'ui] 
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hood the  kind  you  wanted  to  move  into? 
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=    HesponsM  repaf'iinp  saitsfuoiluu  wiiL  tli>'  nicial  compnsidon  of  neighborhood: 

In  regard  to  the  race  of  the  people  who  live  here.  Is  this  neighbor- 
hood the  kind  you  wanted  to  move  Into? 
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dissatisfaction  as  we  proceed  from  residence  in  all-white  to  residence 
In  mostly  Negro  neighborhoods  (from  1  percent  to  50  percent) .  Ana 
a  similar  trend  Is  noticeable  among  Negro  respondents  who  also 
voiced  increasing  dissatisfaction  as  we  proceed  from  residence  in 
mostly  white  to  residence  In  all-Negro  neighborhoods  (from  11  per. 
cent  to  33  percent).  This  trend  among  relocated  Negro  families 
probably  reflects  Increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  complex 
of  physical  and  psychological  deterioration  that  usually  characterizes 
segregated  nonwhlte  neighborhoods. 

The  dissatisfaction  felt  by  minority  groups  with  their  new  homes 
Is  echoed  In  other  statistics  gathered  by  the  stibcommlttee. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Are  you  planning  to  live  here  awhile, 
or  do  you  want  to  move  as  as  soon  as  you  can  And  another  place?" 
we  found  that  white  families  were  most  satisfied  (72  percent),  Negro 
families  were  less  well  satisfied  (58  percent),  and  Puerto  Rlcan  fami- 
lies were  least  satisfied  (50  percent)  with  their  new  location."  It 
is  worth  noting  that  white  families  who  planned  to  stay  in  their 
present  location  were  most  satisfied,  if  they  were  living  in  all-white 
or  mostly  white  neighborhoods,  and  least  satisfied  if  they  were  living 
m  neighborhoods  having  50  or  more  percent  Negroes.  On  the  other 
hand,  Negro  families  who  planned  to  stay  In  their  new  location  were 
more  satisfied  (69  percent).  If  they  were  living  In  neighborhoods 
that  were  half-Negro  and  half-white,  and  least  satisfied  In  all-Negro 
neighborhoods. ■= 

One  can  surmise  that  this  large-scale  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  neighborhood  will  probably  prove  harmful  to  the  development 
of  community  roots,  ties,  and  participation.  It  may  breed  a  care- 
less approach  to  new  dwellings,  local  schools,  etc.,  which  might  be 
more  typical  of  a  transient  area  than  a  supposedly  permanent  re.=l- 
uentlal  neighborhood.  In  many  Instances  It  may  be  said  that  one 
result  of  relocation  Is  to  Introduce  a  new  transient  population  Into 
the  community. 

In  response  to  criticism  of  its  earlier  policy — of  encouraging  whole- 
sale demolition  and  site  clearance — the  Urban  Renewal  Adr^lnls- 
tration  has  shifted  much  of  Its  program  emphasis  to  residential  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation.  Even  in  these  programs,  however,  some 
degree  of  family  relocation  Is  Inevitable.  Dwellings  must  usually 
he  vacated  by  rehabilitation  and  there  are  .always  some  dwellings 
which  are  beyond  saving  by  any  known  structural  techniques. 
Since  relocation  Is  thus  Inescapable,  the  problem  Is  really  one  of 
minimizing  the  hurt  of  the  families  involved,  many  of  whom  have 
long  been  neglected  by  the  community  agencies. 

It  appears  to  the  subcommittee  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
relocated  families  arises  not  only  from  the  racial  patterns  resulting 
from  relocation  but  from  a  variety  of  accompanying  social  prob- 
lems. In  many  instances  relocation  acts  as  a  spotlight  illuminating 
the  grave  problems  of  the  hard-core  urbiin  families.  The  confer- 
ence on  relocation  held  at  Wesleyan  University  (see  Acknowledg- 
ments) demonstrated  that  urban  renewal  consistently  performed 
this  "spotlight"  function,  arousing  Indifferent  communities  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  problems  upon  which  existing  com- 
munity efforts  have  so  little  effect.  Increasingly  the  complex  of 
urban  Ills  Is  being  attacked  on  an  overall  basis  by  foundation-spon- 
sored health,  employment,  education,  and  welfare  organizations 
such  as  Community  Progress,  Inc..  In  New  Haven. 

The  need  for  new  forms  of  help  is  also  sensed.  If  poorly  articulated, 
by  the  subject  families  themselves.  Since  these  families  have  their 
only  real  contact  with  urban  renewal  through  the  LPA  relocation 
service,  we  sought  their  reactions  to  the  scope  of  this  service. 

When  respondents  were  asked  whether  the  relocation  oSce  bad 
been  of  any  help  to  them  In  the  process  of  moving  Into   a  new 


"Plans  of  the  relocated  families  regarding  staying  In  their  new 
communities: 

Are  you  planning  to  live  here  awhile,  or  do  you  want  to  move  as 
soon  as  you  can  find  another  place? 
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"This  table  suggests  the  relation  between  the  community's  racial 
composition  and  plans  to  remain: 

Plans  of  relccated  families  to  stay  or  move,  by  racial  composition 
of  neighborhood  ■. 
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neighborhood,  only  half  of  the  whites  answered  In  the  affirmative, 
compared  with  65  percent  of  the  Negroes  and  70  percent  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  respondents."  However.  In  response  to  a  second  ques- 
tion, we  found  that  90  percent  of  the  white  respondents,  80  percent 
of  the  Negro,  and  85  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  respondents  said 
that  the  relocation  office  had  actually  paid  for  their  moving."'  We 
discovered  the  striking  fact  that.  81  percent  of  the  white  and  58  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  respondents  who  bad  answered  "no"  to  the  first 
question  later  told  us  that  the  relocation  office  had  paid  for  their 
moving  expenses."  It  may  be  that  respondents  in  both  racial  groups 
wpre  thinking  of  help  from  the  relocation  office  in  terms  of  other 
problems  than  merely  helping  to  pay  for  moving.  Clearly  the  assist- 
ance offered  did  not  "feel"  like  help,  or  the  assistance  offered  was  not 
the  kind  of  aid  really  sought. 

A  substiintlally  higher  proportion  of  white  families  (25  percent) 
than  Negro  families  (9  percent)  purchased  their  own  relocated  homes. 
Significantly  enough,  not  one  Puerto  Rlcan  family  In  our  sample 
purchased  a  home."  Three-fourths  of  the  white  families  who  pur- 
chased homes  moved  to  all-whltc  neighborhoods,  and  one-fourth  to 
mostly  white  neighborhoods.     On  the  other  hand,  among  the  few 


•  Did  the  man  from  the  relocation  office  help  you  In  any  way? 
fin  r>crcent] 
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'■■  Breakdown  of  the  forms  of  help: 

How  did  the  manXrom  the  relocation  ofBce  help  you? 
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''Services     provided     by     the     relocation     officer     (respondent's 
testimony) : 
Did  the  man  from  the  relocation  office  help  you  In  any  way? 
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'-  Homeownershlp  following  relocation: 
Do  you  rent  or  own  your  present  home? 
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Negro  families  who  purchased  homes,  the  majority  moved  Into  half- 
white  and  half-Negro  neighborhoods." 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  purchased  homes.  It  Is  most  revealing 
that  about  half  of  the  Negro  purchasers  paid  520.000  or  more, 
whereas  only  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  white  purchasers 
paid  In.  excess  of  $20,000.  This  comparison  tends  to  support  a 
long  standing  complaint,  that  the  Negro  family — when  It  buys — pays 
more  than  a  white  family  for  a  house  In  a  racially  mixed  neighbor- 
hood. Furthermore,  a  white  family  pays,  on  theaverrige,  less  than 
a  Negro  fam.lly  for  a  home  In  an  all-white  neighborhood. =' 

The  rent  paid  by  the  majority  of  our  reEpondents  who  did  not 
purchase  home*  viirled  directly  with  their  race.  On  the  average, 
white  respondents  paid  less  for  rentals  than  did  Negroes,  and 
Puerto  Ricans  averaged  higher  rentals  than  either  of  the  ether 
groups.  As  a  striking  example,  only  19  percent  of  white  families 
paid  S80  or  more  per  month,  compared  with  29  percent  of  the  Negro 
families,  and  45  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  families. =° 

The  comparative  youthfulness  -''  and  larger  average  family 
size  ^  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  not  the  primary  reasons 
for  higher  rents  paid  by  them.  When  we  examine  the  group  of 
famUles  which  consisted  of  adults  with  children  under  16,  we  find 
that  only  6  percent  of  the  whites  paid  $80  or  more  monthly.  In 
comparison  with  29  percent  of  the  Negroes,  and  42  percent  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcans.=3     Among  famlUes  having  five  to  seven  persons,  only  15 


^Rental  or  ownership,  by  type  of  neighborhood: 
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"  Cost  of  relocatees'  purchased  homes: 

If  owned,  what  Is  its  value? 
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» If  rented,  what  la  the  monthly  rent? 
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"  See  chapter  I,  note  7. 
"  See  chapter  I.  note  4. 
"  Value  of  rental,  by  composition  of  family: 
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percent  of  the  whites  paid  monthly  rentals  of  S80  or  more.  In 
comparison  with  38  percent  of  the  Negroes,  and  45  percent  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans.-* 

Admittedly,  a  comparison  of  rental  values  by  .^izo  of  apartment 
(number  of  rooms)  occupied  by  each  racial  group  would  be  valuable, 
had  such  data  been  requested  In  the  interview  schedule.  However, 
given  the  data  that  we  have,  with  the  recognition  that  larger  pro- 
portions of  Negro  families  were  relocated  In  racially  mixed  neigh- 
borhoods it  seems  apparent  that  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  families, 
size  by  size,  and  type  by  type,  pay  monthly  rentals  in  excess  of 
those  paid  by  whites.  It  is  surely  an  undesirable  situation  when 
minority  groups  have  to  pay.  in  effect,  a  "color  tax"  either  to  pur- 
chase or  to  rent  a  place  to  live.  The  situation  becomes  even  less 
desirable  when  It  Is  recalled  that  the  relocated  minority  groups 
studied  here  were  least  able  to  afford  such  a  'tax."  according  to  rela- 
tive Income  levels. 

The  first  and  minimal  step  to  combat  this  situation  would  be  an 
extensive  investigiitlon  policy  by  LPA  relocation  officials  before  any 
of  the  families  to  be  relocated  begin  the  move. 

^  In  summary,  the  following  highlights  ch.Tracterlze  our  interviews 
of  351  rciocoted  fiimilles  In  5  of  the  larger  Connecticut  cities  dur- 
ing January  and  February  1963,  lit  should  be  borne  in  mind,  once 
more,  that  the  number  of  Puerto  Rican  families  interviewed  Is  quite 
small  and.  therefore,  of  limited  statistical  signiflcr.nce,) 

1.  The  majortty  of  the  families,  whether  white.  Negro,  or  Puerto 
Rican.  v;ere  self-relocated  rather  than  reIoc;itcd  by  the  local  re- 
development authority. 

2.  Whi»e  families,  coiisiderably  more  than  Negro  or  Puerto  RIcac 
famine's,  were  satisfied  with  their  new  location  and  planned  to  stay. 

3.  Although  most  families  were  relocated  in  rental  accommoda- 
tions, more  whites  than  Negroes  purchased  relocation  homes. 

4.  Of  these  relocated  families  who  rented  accommodations,  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans  paid  higher  rents,  even  when  the  size  of  the 
'Qnillies  ui  each  group  were  held  const.mt. 

5.  Of  the  relocated  families  who  purchased  homes.  Negro  fam- 
ilies paid  a  higher  avernge  purchase  price  to  live  In  integrated 
netgtiborhoocis  than  did  whites — higher  even  than  the  average  paid 
by  whites  who  moved  Into  all-white  or  mostly  white  neighbor- 
hoods. 

6.  The  pattern  of  racial  composition  of  neighborhoods  before 
and  after  relocation  oh.-inged  much  mor?  for  white  than  for  Negro 
relocated  fijmiUes.  Whites  In  fact  fled  from  r.nc!ally  mixed  noigh- 
torVioods  Into  nelghborhoorls  which  were  cither  aJI-whlte  or  mostly 
T.hito  In  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Negro  lamllies  wound  up  in  mostly  white  neighborhoods,  the  over- 
whelming majority  being  relocated  In  neighborhoods  having  SO  per- 
cent or  niore  Negroes, 

7.  White  f.'.mllles.  If  self-relocated,  tended  to  move  with  greater 
frequency  into  all-white  neighborhoods  thun  those  who  were  re- 
located by  the-^.PA.  Negro  families.  If  self-relocated,  also  tended 
to  move  more  frequently  into  mostly  Negro  neighborhoods  than 
did  those  who  were  relocated  by  the  LPA 

8.  The  great  majority  of  all  respondents  received  some  help  from 
relocation  omces — usually  In  the  form  of  payment  for  moving  ex- 
penses, although  their  responses  suggest  that  this  was  not  the 
kind  of  help  they  had  in  mind. 

The  families  interviewed  have  clearly  told  us  an  important  story. 
On  the  basis  of  these  (ludlngs  and  the  studies  in  chapters  II  and 
III,  we  are  prepared  to  make  our  major  recommendations. 

5.   RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  recommending  changes  in  Federal  policy  and  practice  with  re- 
gard to  fomily  relocation,  the  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  has 
sought  a  level  of  generality  applicable  to  relocation  In  communities 
of  ell  sizes  throughout  the  Nation.  Since  we  have  confined  our 
study  to  relocation  In  connection  with  urban  renewal  programs,  our 
recommendations,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  directed  and  need 
transmitting  to  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

Our  study  gives  further  concrete  support  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  tlie  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  and  the  HHPA  In  1961;  namely,  that  now 
programs    of    rehabilitating    and     preserving    existing    bousing — 
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rather  than  clearing  every  renewal  site  and  dislocating  Its  resi- 
dents— ought  Increasingly  to  be  supported;  that  the  Adminis- 
tration should  rigorously  require  communitywide  participation, 
including  minority  groups.  In  the  planning  of  projects  from  their 
outset;  that  when  altogether  new  housing  has  to  be  constructed,  u 
be  open  to  all;  that  cities  seeking  support  genuinely  demonstrate 
the  availability  of  adequate  rehousing  for  the  families  to  be  re- 
located; and  that,  where  possible,  more  than  one  project  be  In 
process  simultaneously  to  keep  housing  supply  open  and  faciiltais 
the  flow  of  families  to  be  relocated. 

New  and  more  specific  recommendations  seem  warranted  by  our 
study.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration revise  its  policy  and  guidelines  in  the  following  ways; 

1.  The  Local  Public  Agency  must  be  committed  (a I  to  encouraging 
and  supporting  all  families  in  their  efforts  to  live  wherever  they  de- 
sire and  are  able:  (b)  to  preventing  the  repetition  of  previousiy 
exlstlng  patterns  of  racially  segregated  housing;  and  (c)  to  making 
the  maximum  use  of  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws,  ordinances, 
and  regulations  to  accomplish  the  purposes  Just  stated. 

Speolflcally,  the  LPA.  like  its  sponsor,  the  Urban  Renewal  .AdmlniE- 
tration.  should  recognize  that  it  now  has  a  mandate  to  Implemeit 
offlrmatlvely  the  overriding  national  policy  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  Executive  Order  No.  11063  >  in  the  provision  on  preven- 
Hon  of  dlscriiiUnation.  because  ss  stated  In  the  preamble  "dif- 
criminatory  policies  and  practices  result  in  segi'c^Tted  patterns  of 
housing  and  neccsarlly  produce  other  forms  of  d-scrlminatlon  and 
segregation  which  deprive  many  Americana  of  cqur.l  opportunity." 

A  simple  device  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  this  order,  would  be  to  amend  the  following  section  of  Its 
present  gtildellnes:  - 

"The  objectives  of  relocation  are  that: 

"(1)  Families  displaced  by  a.  title  I  project  shall  have  the  fu;! 
opportunity  of  occupying  housing  that  is  decent,  ■safe,  and  sanitary, 
that  Is  within  their  financial  means,  and  that  i5  in  reasonably  con- 
venient locations, 

"(21    Displacement  shall  be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  hard- 
ship to  site  occupants." 
.  By  rewording  pnrngraph  (2)  as  follows; 

'  "(2)  Displncoment  shall  bo  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  hard- 
ship to  site  occupants,  and  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or 
natipnni  origin," 

2.  Homeftnding  and  rehousing  piust  not  contlnus  as  ao  un- 
planned operation.  It  must  be  central  In  the  urban  renewal  process. 
URA  policy  should  condition  approval  of  grants  to  projects  on  the 
prior  availability  of  standard  hodslng.  physically  verified,  or  on 
firm  plans  to  siippy  suOlcient  housing  through  new  construction 
or  rehabilitition.  At  present  the  Administration's  guidelines  encour- 
;ige  project  planners  to  lean  too  heavily  on  existing  re'^ords  and 
materials,  and  gross,  generalized  data  for  determining  demands  and 
resources.  Often  the  LPA  discovers  In  midsteam  that  there  is  not 
enough  alternative  housing  available.  We  urge,  therefore,  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Administration  of  more  sensitive  and  more  accurate 
devices  for  determining  accurately  and  early  In  the  renewal  process 
the  housing  needs  and  housing  supply,  not  the  least  of  which  will 
be  more  personal  contact  by  LPA  with  the  families  themselves. 

3.  Relocation  ofilcers  should  bo  directly  Involved  In  the  LPA's 
project  planning  from  the  outset,  and  their  direct  relationship  to  the 
families  involved  should  commence  at  the  time  of  site  acquisition, 
long  before  relocation  Itself  begins. 

4.  The  families  to  be  afl'ected  by  the  project  should  be  Informed  in 
their  native  language,  if  necessary,  at  the  outset  of  launching  a 
project  and  before  relocation  actually  begins:  (a)  of  the  scope  of 
the  project  and  Its  residential  Implications  for  them;  (bl  of  the 
aid  available  to  them  from  the  LPA;.  (c)  of  the  existing  State 
statutes  on  discrimination  In  housing  and  the  related  procedures 
(see  appendix  C  for  Connecticut's  statutes  preventing  discrimination 
In  housing  and  urban  renewal  operations):  (d)  of  the  housing 
possibilities  already  known  to  be  available  from  the  prior  supply 
study.  Furthermore,  the  preference  and  needs  of  the  families  as  to 
location,  kind,  and  cost  of  housing  should  be  determined.  If  possible, 
at  this  Initial  conversation,  and  should  guide  the  LPA  so  that  it  can 
meet  specific  housing  needs.  These  initial  Interviews  at  the  first 
survey  of  site  occupants  may  prove  very  helpful  In  avoiding  the  panic 
reaction  we  have  described. 

5.  The  LPA  should  Include  a  trained  staff  member  to  Insure  thr.t 
community  support  will  be  given  during  and  after  relocation  la 
those  situations  which  stand  in  the  way  of  succes.srul  rehousinfr— 
such  as  poor  health,  inadequate  income.  Insufficient  furniture,  ie- 
norance  of  urban  standards  of  homemaklng.  and  other  family  or 
social  problems.  Because  relocation  creates  a  crisis  for  most  famijle?, 
it  offers  a  uniquely  advantageous  occasion  and  opportunity  for 
bringing  constructive  services  into  direct  use.  This  trained  staff 
member  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  enlisting  and 
coordinating  the  assistance  of  the  social  agencies  within  the  com- 
munity and  encouraging  the  families  to  use  the  services  available. 
He  might  well  be  the  staff  member  responsible  for  maintaining 
formal  contact  with  displaced  families  following  their  relocation 
for  a  longer  period  than  at  present 

6.  The  pace  of  projects  should  whenever  necessary  be  slowed  down 
10  assure  longer  time  for  the  counseling  and  assistance  of  fomilleB 
to  be  relocated.  It  is  now  recognized  that  relocation  Is  the  mo.'-t 
critical  single  factor  In  urban  renewal,  and  It  should,  therefore,  be 
the  key  factor  In  determining  the  timetable. 


>27Ped  Reg.  11527  119621.  

'Urban  Renewal  Administration,  HHPA.  "Urban  Renewal  Manual: 
Policies  and  Requirements  for  Local  Public  Agencies,"  pt.  18,  Relo- 
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7.  Analysis  ond  nssesement  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
Qt  all  projects  should  be  required  more  frequently  than  every  2 
years  and  In  more  depth  than  at  present,  nnd  LPA  directors  should 
be  required  to  make  such  modlflcailona  as  are  shown  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  nchleve  the  maximum  benefits  from  the  projects. 

8.  Since  public  housing  Is  an  Important  resource  for  rehousing. 
Us  image  and  actual  operation  must  be  significantly  Improved.  With- 
out such  changes,  public  housing  will  continue  to  make  only  a 
negligible  conlrlbutlcn  to  relocation.  The  scheduling  of  additional 
public  houelng  construction  by  the  Public  Housing  Authority  and 
tlie  selection  of  sites  for  It  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  all 
otiicr  renewal  activities  of  a  given  city.  To  make  public  housing  a 
desirable  goal  for  families  requiring  relocation,  there  must  be  con- 
siderable Improvement  In  the  administration  of  public  housing 
prnjerts. 

9.  Federal  grants  should  be  awarded  to  only  those  cities  which 
demonF.trate  commitment  to  codifying,  strengthening,  and  enforcing 
5tondard  housing  and  health  and  building  codes. 

The  general  purpo.se  of  our  recommendations  Is  to  make  relocation 
au  integral  part  of  the  renewal  process;  to  assure  an  optimum  rela- 
tionship between  the  processes  of  displacement  nnd  housing  produc- 
ilotj;  to  permit  the  rate  of  housing  production  or  volume  of  available 
housing  to  modify  the  pace  of  relocation  and  of  the  entire  project: 
to  shift  the  emphasis  in  urban  renewal  from  site  clearance  and  place 
It'on  Improving  the*  housing  and  neighborhoods  for  the  people  to  be 
rehou^-cd;  to  moke  relocation  6n  occnslon  for  providing  equal  housing 
opportunities  for  all  cltl^.ena,  regardless  of  race,  and  for  preventing 
iho  recurrence  of  previous  patterns  of  segrr-gated  housing;  and  to 
convert  It  Into  a  process  which,  by  mlntmlElng  hurt  and  maximizing 
help,  assists  people  In  hum:in  rebuilding. 

If  these  recommendntiona  are  adopted  and  Implemented,  family 
relocation  need  no  longer  txj  be  an  obstacle  to  urban  renewal;  it 
will  become  Its  key  constructive  and  positive  element.  By  achieving 
the  rehabilitation  of  people  along  with  the  rehflbllltatlon  of  struc- 
turb,  and  by  encouraging  diversity  throughout  the  community,  relo- 
cation will  no  longer  be  a  painful  process,  the  price  paid  for  progress, 
It  will  be  a  fundamental  part  of  progress  itself. 
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APPENDIX    A — THE   RESEARCH    PfiOBLEM    AND    PEOCEDTTRE 

The  tabulated  material  throughout  this  report,  and  especially  the 
core  of  chapter  IV.  involved  the  gatl«rlng  and  analysis  of  data 
secured  through  field  interviews  with  recently  relocated  families. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  request  for  research  assistance  made  in 
Augvist  1962  to  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  by  the 
Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  to  the  United  Slates  Commission 
on  ClvU  Rights.  The  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  was  con- 
(;erned  with  "the  impact  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Program  on  racial 
discrimination  In  housing." 

With  the  limited  time  available,  a  project  was  designed  to  de- 
termine the  policies  and  practices  of  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion authorities  in  Connecticut  in  regard  to  the  relocation  of  mi- 
nority group  families.  I.e..  whether  they  assumed  any  responsibility 
CXI 1416 


for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  racially  segregated  neighborhoods 
among  relocated  families.  It  was  feit  that  Interviews  with  a 
representative  cross  section  of  relocated  families  would  provide  some 
clues  OS  to  whether  the  recwtr^ce  of  segregated  neighborhoods 
represented  the  preference  of  relocated  families  or  was  Imposed  upon 
them  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control 

Twenty-nine  cities  in  Connecticut  had  lu-ban  redevelopment  proj- 
ects at  the  time  this  study  was  initiated  In  the  fall  of  1962.  Of 
these.  14  cities  were  Initially  selected  for  the  purpose  of  Interview- 
ing the  project  ofiiclals  who  were  in  charge  of  the  relocation  of 
families.  Tlie  questions  asked  In  the  course  of  these  Interviews  are 
reproduced  In  appendix  B  (schedule  I)  and  the  results  are  discussed 
in  chapter  in.  These  14  cities  Include  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  total  nonwhlte  population  of  Connecticut,  and  were  chosen 
because  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  our  Inquiry  was  lo  make  a 
comparison  between  the  relocation  of  white  anc^  nonwhlte  families. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  information  secured  from  the  re- 
location officers,  the  decision  was  made  to  Interview  a  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  families  involved  In  the  relocation  process. 
For  this  purpose  we  selected  5  of  the  14  cities — Hartford.  New  Haven. 
Bridgeport.  Norwelk,  and  New  Britain.  Since  the  nonwhlte  popula- 
tion of  Connecticut  Is  concentrated  In  the  larger  metropolitan  areas, 
these  five  cities  included  approximately  four-fifths  of  all  nonwhlte 
families  to  be  displaced,  and  approximately  nine-tenths  of  all  non- 
whit*  families  that  had  already  been  relocated  at  the  time  we  started 
our  Inquiry.     (See  Introduction,  note  5.) 

The  sample  of  families  to  be  interviewed  In  the  fti^e  cities  was 
selected  by  us  In  cooperation  with  the  relocation  officers  In  each  of 
the  cities.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  sample  of  relocated 
families  %ere  taken  from  the  most  recently  completed  project  in  each 
of  the  cities.  The  total  sample  Included  slightly  more  than  700 
families,  which  represented  about  a  third  of  the  2.000  families  that 
had  been  relocated  in  this  group  of  projects.  (See  Introduction, 
note  8.  and  chapter  I.  note  2.) 

The  sample  of  Negro  families  selected  in  each  city  was  roughly  pro- 
portionate to  the  percentage  of  Negro  families  In  the  population.  It 
is  felt  that  the  total  Negro  sample  is  representative  of  Negro  families 
relocated  In  these  cities,  as  well  as  of  Negro  families  relocated  In  the 
State  Inasmuch  as  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  State's  Negro  popula- 
tion is  concentrated  in  the  five  cities.  The  sample  of  relocated  white 
families  was  chosen  to  match  the  number  of  relocated  Negro  families 
In  each  city  and  may  be  considered  to  be  representative  of  relocated 
white  families  in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

Having  selected  a  total  sample  of  720  families,  we  proceeded  to 
make  contact  with  them  at  the  relocated  addresses  provided  by 
the  relocation  oUlces.  For  this  purpose,  we  utilized  a  corps  of  volun- 
teer Interviewers  recruited  in  each  of  the  cities  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  colleges,  universities,  churches,  private  Iniergroup  agencies, 
and  other  civic  groups.  These  volunteers  received  professional 
instruction  and  direction  from  members  of  the  Research  Division 
of  the  State  Civil  Rights  Commission  In  order  to  Insure  uniformity 
in  completing  the  interviews. 

The  schedule  to  be  administered  included  a  variety  of  questions 
on  matters  such  as  types  of  assistance  received  from  the  relocation 
offices,  self -relocation  (if  any),  satisfaction  with  the  new  location 
and  plans  to  mo^c  or  stay,  ownership  or  rental  values,  racial  com- 
position of  the  neighborhood  before  and  after  relocation,  satisfaction 
with  the  racial  compOKltlon  of  the  new  neighborhood,  and  race,  sex, 
age,  occupation,  and  type  and  size  of  family  of  each  respondent.  (See 
schedule  UI,  app.  B. ) 

Of  the  sample  of  families  selected,  we  succeeded  In  completing 
Interviews  with  a  total  of  351  or  49  percent  of  the  total.  (See  In- 
troduction, note  a.)  These  Included  179  white,  142  Negro,  and  30 
Puerto  Rican  families.  The  Puerto  Rican  category  emerged  during 
the  process  of  field  Interviewing,  and  was  not  identified  as  such  In 
the  original  sample.  Although  data  on  Puerto  Rican  families  are 
analyzed  separately  In  this  report,  the  small  number  of  cases  does  not 
give  It  the  validity  comparable  to  the  while  or  Negro  categories. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  of  the  720  families  In  our  sample  we  were 
not  successful  In  completing  Interviews  with  26  percent  because 
they  had  moved  from  the  address  furnished  us  by  the  relocation 
office.  Another  18  percent  were  not  at  home  even  after  repeated 
visits  by  our  field  Interviewers.  Only  1  percent  refused  outright  to 
be  interviewed  after  they  became  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  Inter- 
rogation. We  must  recognize  that  the  universe  of  families  Involved 
In  relocation  Includes  a  substantial  proportion  of  f:imlUes  charac- 
terized by  low  Income  and  relative  instability,  and  hence  more  likely 
to  move  even  after  they  had  been  relocated  at  a  new  address. 

One  Indication  of  the  representativeness  of  our  white  and  non- 
whlte sample  of  relocated  lamllleE  is  found  In  the  consistency  be- 
tween the  replies  of  our  respondents  and  LPA  records  In  regard  to 
the  "self-relocation"  of  families.  In  our  sample  83  percent  of  the 
whites.  64  percent  of  the  Negroes,  and  67  percent  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  said  that  they  had  relocated  themselves.  The  records  In  the 
LPA  offices  In  the  cities  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn  indicated 
that  73  percent  of  the  whites  and  6B  percent  of  the  nonwhltcs  had 
relocated  themselves.  The  slightly  higher  proportion  of  "self- 
relocation"  in  our  study  resulted  in  part  from  our  grouping  of  home 
purchasers  and  renters,  whereas  the  LPA  records  refer  only  to  the 
self-relocation  of  rental  families.  In  fact,  our  study  reveals  that  SO 
percent  of  home  purchasers,  whether  white  or  Negro,  were  self- 
relocated. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  HtracAiE,  for 
September  1  and  2,  on  account  of  offlcial 
business  in  Missouri. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR.^NTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  gi'anted  to: 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  30  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1965;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remar.ks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr,  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  e.xtcnd  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Mcmbars  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Curtis  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Curtis,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern.  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  on  September  1,  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Waggovneh.  for  20  minutes,  to- 
day: to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unaninous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarlcs  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remark?, 
•.vas  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  FiNO  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Brademas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farksley)  during  debate  on  H.R.  9042 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter  and 
tables. 

'The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Curtis  1  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  1 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnsley)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  St.  Oncb. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas. 


SENATE   JOINT   RESOHTTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  69-  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Admlnlf  traior  of  General  Services  to  con- 
struct the  third  Library  of  Congresa  build- 
ing m  square  732  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  named  the  Library  of  Congress  James 
M.vl!son  Memorial  Building  nnd  to  contain 
a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


that  committee  did  on  August  30,  1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  496.  An  act  to  designate  lock  and  dam 
3  on  the  Cape  Pear  River.  N.C.,  as  the  Wil- 
liam O  Huske  lock  and  dam; 

H.R.  2283.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  objec- 
tive, thorougli.  and  nationwide  atialysls  and 
reevaluatlon  of  the  extent  and  means  of  re- 
solving the  critical  short-igc  of  qualified  man- 
power In  the  field  of  correctional  rehabilita- 
tion; 

H.R.  3329.  An  act  to  incorporate  tlie  Youth 
Councils  on  CHvlc  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  4822.  An  act  to  authorize  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  transit  development  program  for  the 
National  Capital  region,  and  to  further  the 
objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14.  1960; 

H.R.  5280.  An  act  to  provide  for  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  In  safe- 
guarding the  balaj:ice-of-payment3  position  of 
the  United  States; 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to 
the  reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general; 

H.R.  6964.  An  act  to  amend  section  4082  of 
tlHe  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facUlUte  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  Slates; 

H.R.  7596.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  Inequities  In  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunity  of  certain 
Air  Force  officers;  and 

H  J.  Res.  639.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  and  for  other  purpopes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.ra.i  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  September  1.  1965.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLLTTON  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communi<;ations  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

1527.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  to  pay 
claims  and  judgments  rendered  against  the 
United  States  (H.  Doc.  No.  283) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1S2B.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  US.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  motion 
that  the  attempted  contest  against  each  In- 
dividually, be  dismissed,  or  that  each  be  oth- 
erwise relieved  from  taking  further  notice 
of  such  matter  (H.  Doc.  No.  284);  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  accompanying 
papers. 

1529.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1955.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1530.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


1631.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Improve  and  clarify  cer- 
tain law.",  of  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1532.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  ol  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  plai^  tor  works  of 
Improvement  which  have  been  prepared  for 
the  following  watersheds:  Blue  Eye  Creek, 
Ala.;  Bcardsley,  Calif.;  Revolon.  Calif.;  Mil; 
Creek.  Ind.;  Mosquito  of  Harrison.  Iowa; 
Turkey  Creek.  Kans.;  Little  Delaware-Mis- 
sion Creek  and  tributaries.  Kansas;  Lowe- 
Bayou  Teche.  La.;  Back  Swamp.  N.C.;  Mar- 
garet Creek.  Ohio;  Rock  Creek.  Okla.;  Eacoi;- 
dldo  Creek.  Tex.;  Williams  Creek,  Tex.,  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended 
(16  use.  1005),  and  delegated  to  the  Dlrcc- 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10654  of  January  20.  1956:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1533.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  plans  for  works  of  im- 
provement which  have  been  prepared  for  the 
following  watersheds;  Upper  Choptank  River. 
Del.  and  Md ;  Little  Raccoon  Creek,  Ind; 
Timber  Creek.  Kans.;  Tamarac,  Minn,;  Qus- 
paw,  Okla.:  Duck  Creek.  Tex.;  Cherrystone, 
Va..  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed 
Prevention  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  ae 
amended  (16  U.SC.  1005),  and  delegated 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  January  20, 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  o' 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Joint  Resolution  632, 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Admlial£- 
trator  of  General  Services  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  University  of  Texas  for 
the  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Presidential 
Archival  Depository,  and  for  other  purposes: 
poses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  893) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R,  2071.  A  bili 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Assa- 
teague  Island  National  Seashore  m  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  893) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Ii;- 
tertor  and  Insular  Affairs.  Hit.  4851.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Project* 
Act  of  1956;  with  amendment  (Rept.  Nc 
894).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2853.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  8951, 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  10369.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  oI 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  enter  Into  a  compcict 
providing  for  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
896).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj- 
H  R.  7888.  A  bill  providing  for  the  extension 
of  patent  No.  D-1 19,187;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  897).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 
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Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  9867.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
u.se  of  tlie  interstate  route  marker  for  com- 
irerclal  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
So.  898).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  S.  306.  An  act  to  amend 
tf.e  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  standards  for 
controlling  the  emission  of  pollutants  from 
(gasoline-powered  or  dlesel-powered  vehicles, 
to  establish  a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control 
Laboratory,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  899).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  9778.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
Uulted  Stat<?s  Code,  to  codify  recent  military 
law,  and  to  Improve  the  code;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  900).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  10104.  A  bill  to  enact  title  5.  United 
Stjjtes  Code.  "Government  Organization  and 
Employees."  codifying  the  general  and  per- 
manent laws  relating  to  the  organization  of 
lite  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Its  civilian  officers  and  employees;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  901).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mi.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senite  Joint  Resolution  102.  Joint  resolu- 
tion, to  authorize  funtls  for  the  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mission on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  902).  Re- 
(err«d  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
jn  tile  State  of  the  Union. 

Mi-  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HB.  10330.  A  bill  w  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Spnice  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area,  In  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  909).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  On  Agriculture. 
SR.  10366.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mount 
Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest  in  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  910).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


Mr.  BROOKS :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R-  2939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manojlo 
Vrzlch;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  9081. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  2578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maxie  L.  Rupert;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
911).  Referred  to  the  Conunltlee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  853.  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  N.  Legarde  and  his  wife.  Beatrice  E. 
Legarde:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
9121.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1873.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Clara  W,  Dollar;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  913) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  1409.  A  bU!  for  the  relief  ol 
Louis  W.  Hann;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
914).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  Slmms:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
915).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  Hill;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
916).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8457,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  G.  Mlkulecky;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  9171.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10338.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  B.  Stevens;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  918).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R.  6312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  903) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  2757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandre*  Slagrls:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  90).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR.  2762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Manllo  MasslmlllanI;  without  amendment 
I  Rept.  No,  905).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  2933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jsl 
Sung;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  906). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou£e. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H.R.  2938.  A  bui  for  the  relief  of 
Pr»-,cmy8law  Marlanskl:  with  amendment 
'  Rept.  No.  907) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  Bouse. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  .VDDABBO: 

H.R.  10762.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  enable  the  courts  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  10763.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  .Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HR.  10764.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  1(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  stipply.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  10765.  A    bill    to    permit    a    State    to 
elect  to  use  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  purposes  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr    OTTINGER: 

HH.  10766.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research,  study  and  surveys,  documentation, 
and  description  of  the  natural  environ- 
mental systems  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  and  evaluating  the 
condition  of  these  systems  and  to  provide  in- 
formation to  those  concerned  with  natural 
resources  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  to  provide  that  no 
land  contained  in  the  national  wildlife  refuge 


system  shall  be  sold,  transferred  for  any 
other  use.  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.R,  10768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  Alms  for  the  deaf,"  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958.  as  amended.  In 
order  to  further  provide  lor  a  loan  service 
of  educational  media  lor  the  deaf,  and  lor 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 

HJl    10769.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  sen-e  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 
By  Mr    STRATTON: 

H.R.    10770.  A   bill    authorizing   participa- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  coopera- 
tive planning  m  the  State  of  New  York:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R  10771.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Wash- 
ington Country  National  Parkway,  and  for 
other  purposes;  lo  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaira. 

By  Mr.  CHELF  I  by  request)  : 

H  R,  10772.  A  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  a 
portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to.  form 
a  constitution  and  State  government  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.   CLE\TXAND: 

HJl.  107T3.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  m  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  pro- 
\'ldc  that  such  building  shall  be  designated 
"Tlie  President  James  Madison  Memorial 
Library";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr,  DENT: 

H.R,  10774  A  bin  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947. 
to  broaden  the  permissible  uses  of  trust 
funds  to  which  employers  contribute,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H  R,  10775  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction al  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.R.  10776.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Box 
Elder  County  School  District,  Box  Elder 
Coimty,  Utah:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

ILR.  10777.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  amount  of  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  pension  and  proflt-sharlng 
plans  made  on  the  behalf  of  self-employed 
Individuals;  to  t!ie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 

H.R.  10778.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Donna- 
Rlo  Bravo  Bridge  Co.  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rto  Grande  near  Donna,  Tex.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

HJl  10779-  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corp.  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Pharr.  Tex.;  to  the  Cc»m- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  FUQUA: 

H.R.  10780.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  to  determine 
the  Justification  for  a  channel  at  Indian  Pass 
in  Apalachlcola  Bay,  Pla.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HR.  10781.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic   compensation  of  postmasters  in  post 
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ofBces  less  than  lerel  6;  to  ellmlnat«  classes 
of  post  offices:  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Cotnmltt«e  on  Post  Offlcs  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  10782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon."  approved  March  4.  1807;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.R.  10783.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
post  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIVEKS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  10784.  A  bill  to  authorize  extcnilrm  of 
active  duty  of  members  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  If  necessary 
when  Congress  is  not  In  session;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MILLS; 
H.R  107BS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  'or  aircraft  leased  abroad 
under  competitive  disadvantages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  C45.  .Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  To  the  Constitution  oT  the 
United  States  relative  to  er.tab!ishlng  as 
paramount  the  right  of  society  in  general 
and  Individual  persons  in  particular  to  be 
protected  from  crlmf?s  against  person  and 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H  J.  Res.  646.  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
National  Capita]  Planning  Commission  to 
mai;e  a  study  of  the  site  selected  for  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  any  other  sites  proposed  for  such 
center;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.J.  Res.  647.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  relative  to  establishing  as  para- 
mount the  irlght  of  society  in  general  and 
Individual  persons  in  particular  to  be  pro- 
tected from  crimes  against  person  and  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OROVER: 
H.J.  Res.  648.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Cemeteries  Site  Selection  Advisory 
Board  to  govern  further  development  of  the 
national  cemetery  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  467.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  during  International  Cooperation 
Ye.ir.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  mAILLIARD: 
H.  Res.  556.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  declaring 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  Intervention  of  the  international  com- 
munistic movement  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE; 
H.  Res.  557.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  declaring 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  intervention  of  the  International  com- 
munistic movement  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; to  the  Committee  on  Poreigri  Af- 
fairs. 


PRrVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  rcrerrcd  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 
H  R.  10786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Kilroy  Caniiing:    to  the  Committee  on   tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  10787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plastics 
Manufacturing    Co.;    to   the    Committee   on 
the  Judiciviry. 


By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  10788.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Hilda  Georglana  Wells:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  10789.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Takio 
No2u;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  10790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Piero  Taddel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CRALEY: 
H.R.  10791.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dang 
Till  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  10792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncetuso 
Minutolo:  to  the  Co.mmittce  on  the  Judiciarj'. 
H.R.  10793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guide 
Cantallclo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  10794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruno 
Ceniccola;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10795.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
and  Wilfred  Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  MACHEN: 
H  R.  10798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Norm.in  Dean  Schanche;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  -ludiciary. 

BvMr.  OTTTNGER: 
H.R.  10797.  A    bill   for   the    relief   of   Elsy 
Me.iashe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H.R,  10798,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elv1r.^ 
Sarmiento;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

267.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Wash- 
Injton.  D.C..  relative  to  Congress  continuing 
its  Jur.sdlction  over  il^e  municipal  affairs  of 
the  District  of  Columlila,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Good  Public  Servant  Leaves  the 
Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coxNEcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31.  10r,5 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  learned 
about  the  planned  departure  from  Gov- 
ernment .service  of  one  whom  I  have 
come  to  know  as  a  dear  friend  in  recent 
years.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Reed.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easurj-,  who  is  leaving  shortly  to  re- 
sume his  private  law  practice. 

Jim  Reed  is  a  most  capable  public 
servant  and  a  very  able  administrator. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
he  had  much  of  the  administrative  and 
other  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  including  the  formulation  of  its 
policies  and  many  of  its  activities.  He 
did  much  for  the  Coast  Guard,  over  and 
above  the  ordinai-y  demands  upon  his 
time  and  energy,  in  Ms  untiring  efforts  to 


be  helpful  to  this  vei-y  important  gov- 
ernmental function. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
particularly  Us  subcommittee  on  the 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Stirvey, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  Jim 
Reed  in  operation  at  committee  hearings 
and  at  other  occasions  when  he  spoke  up 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  His  departure  from 
Government  service  Is  a  distinct  loss. 
We  shall  miss  him,  his  good  counsel,  and 
his  sincere  frlenfishlp. 


Survive,  ship  Benefits  for  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUHE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Public  Law  881  of  th  84th  Congress  which 
was  effective  January  1,  1957.  was  en- 
acted after  a  select  committee  had  stud- 
ied survivorship  benefits  in  the  83d  and 
84th  Congresses.    The  basic  benefits  of 


this  legislation  was  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  otherwise  desig- 
nated as  Die. 

In  addition  to  this  benefit  members  of 
the  Ai'med  Forces  were  given  full  cover- 
age under  the  Social  Security  System  and 
the  6  months'  death  gratuity  was  liberal- 
ized to  provide  a  greater  benefit  in  the 
lower  ranks. 

In  the  same  Congress  there  was  enacted 
a  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor 
and  which  originated  in  the  Conrunittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  so-called  War 
Oiphans  Educational  Assistance  Act, 
which  provides  monthl.v  payments  of  as 
much  as  SllO  a  month  for  36  calendar 
months  for  the  children  of  men  who  lo.-;! 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  their  countrj'. 
Tlie  age  of  the  child  is  generally  set  from 
18  to  23  years. 

In  view  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
other  troubled  areas.  I  have  received 
many  inquiries  concerning  these  benefits. 
I  recently  had  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion prepai^e  a  series  of  charts  showing 
the  commuted  value  of  such  benefits.  I 
was  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  sizable 
benefits  provided  by  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  a.?  part  of  my  remarks  the 
case  of  a  private  first  class  who  dies  at 
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the  age  of  20  and  who  leaves  dependent 

parents: 

SCRVIVOBSHIP       BENETTrS       FOR       SEBVICEMEN 

Dtusa  FBoii  Sebvice-Connecteo  Causes 

J       ASSUMPTIONS 
rsc  class,  U.S.  Army;  • 

2.  Age  20  at  death; 

3.  Death  was  service  connected; 


4.  Two  years*  service  at  death; 

5.  Two  years  In  grade  at  death; 

6.  Assumed    average    monthly    pay     was 
$105; 

7.  Base  pay  at  death  was  $148.50  a  month; 

8.  Left  dependent  parents   (no  other  in- 
come), age  45; 

9.  Parents  live   out  their  expectations  of 
life  (mother.  32.1  years;  father,  27.1  years). 


I 

Benefits 

I'ayeo 

Paying  agency 

Type  of  poj-munl 

Pa\ment 
period 

Payment 

rate 

Total 
payments 

.\lotlior_ 

Full'pr 

.Moliicr- 

Fatlier 

Vetemns'  Adrnmistrutlon, 

:;:::do:::::::L;;::::::::: 

du            ....I 

3S  U.S.C.  412(B)_ 

do 

Disability  Insurance  com- 

tecsalloa. 
do - 

Ifil  months  t,. 
121  montlis".. 
385niontlis.... 

325  montlis 

'»8n.M 

60.30 

•  s&oo 

'S.'i.OO 

$11,274.30 
7,296.30 
19,173.00 

15,'iI3.QO 

Total 

52  9SG.  60 

I  licL'ianlDi!  at  ace  62. 

•■  Iiimasinf  i<i  t06.ni  aficr  deoiUtf  tlie  tetlier. 

*  Hpirinniiig  at  atts  62. 

•  iiri  rcsjinc  to  U3  at  ao'  62  oud  tticn  inoeoslng  to  tee  alter  death  of  tlie  fatlier. 
'  L>t.trca3ing  taS;13al  nyuUi.  y 

NuTt.— (juanintue^l  mlHfimiitt  isSlGOamiontti  ^38  CTS.r.  4I2(ii)). 


The  Sefticment'Cook  Book  Co.  Has  an 
Oufstantiing  Record  o(  Philanthropies 
in  Milwaukee 


ECTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

"  OF  wiscoNsnj 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday, 'August  31. 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  the  Settlement  Cook  Book  Co.  of 
Wisconsin  will  publish  the  32d  edition  of 
its  excellent  cookbook. 

Tills  is  a  significant  event  in  Milwau- 
kee. For.  since  1901  when  the  company 
published  its  first  book,  it  has  poured  all 
its  proceeds  into  educational,  recreation- 
al, and  other  philanthropic  causes  in  the 
Milwaukee  area.  About  a  half  million 
dollais  has  been  given  to  charities  and 
u.sed  to  finance  projects — including  far- 
sighted  innovations  in  social  service  and 
education — to  help  Milwaukeeans  build 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity. 

Many  of  t!ie  programs  supported  and 
helped  by  the  Settlement  Cook  Book  Co. 
foreshadoifed  programs  that  are  now 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  company  started  the  nursery 
school  at  the  State  teachers  college  and 
financed  part  of  its  operations.  The  re- 
quirement that  some  of  the  ciiildren  in 
the  school  come  from  the  area  served  by 
the  settlement  house  made  It  something 
of  a  forerunner  of  the  valuable  Operation 
Head  Start  program.  The  Milwaukee 
child  care  centers  were  supported  by  the 
company,  and  Americanization  and  Eng- 
lish classes  were  financed  from  1901  to 
1920  and  again  when  refugees  were  flee- 
ing from  Hitler. 

The  record  of  the  company's  philan- 
thropies Is  a  long  and  proud  one.  It  in- 
cludes aid  for  the  training  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  unskilled  and  the  home- 
bound,  scholarships  to  aid  needy  stu- 
dents, and  equipment  for  technical  and 
vocational  schools.    The  company  also 


contributes  regularly  to  the  United  Com- 
munity Services  fund  and  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Jewish  Welfare  fund  drive. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  salute  this  com- 
pany and  the  public-spirited  men  and 
women  who  ha\e  carried  out  its  work 
over  the  years.  Their  accomplishments 
are  an  example  wortliy  of  note  and  emu- 
lation wherever  men  and  women  are 
striving  to  create  better  commtmities. 


Feileral  Government  and  Maryland: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    yOEK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 196S 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  combined  Ignorance  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  in  keeping  gambling  in  Mary- 
land Illegal  and  thus  wide  open  for  mob 
exploitation.  Illegal  gambling  is  a  popu- 
lar pastime  in  Marj-land — and  unfor- 
tunately its  revenues  are  not  going  to  the 
public  treasui-y,  but  rather  are  going  to 
finance  a  multitude  of  organized  crime's 
enterprises. 

The  parlmutuel  turnover  in  Maryland 
last  year  came  to  S212  million.  Illegal 
gambling  is  far  more  significant  in  Mary- 
land, just  as  it  is  nationally.  Testimony 
before  the  McClellan  committee  in  1961 
put  off-track  betting  at  S50  billion  a  year 
nationally.  Other  estimates  put  off- 
track  betting  at  about  40  percent  of  the 
national  illegal  gambling  total.  This 
would  make  illegal  gambling  of  all  kinds 
come  to  about  S120  billion  a  year  In  the 
United  States.  This  figure,  of  course, 
represents  total  turnover — the  same  $10 
bill  can  be  won  and  lost  many  times  the 
same  night,  with  no  economic  effect  in 
the  end  if  you  break  even,  except  the  bit 
clipped  off  each  time  by  the  proprietor. 


On  a  population  basis.  Maryland's  share 
of  tills  national  illegal  gambling  total 
comes  to  S2.16  billion  annually.  This 
may  be  a  very  good  estimate.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  Massachusetts  Crime  Commis- 
sion, in  pegging  Massachusetts'  pambllng 
at  about  the  same  figure,  said  that  citi- 
zens of  that  State  spend  more  on  gam- 
bling than  on  groceries.  Pei'liaps  the 
same  is  ti-ue  of  Marjland.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  illegal  gambling  is  big  busi- 
ness in  Maryland's  southerii  counties. 
Inasmuch  as  the  mob  gets  to  keep  about 
:0  percent  of  the  total  turnover  as  profit, 
Maryland  may  be  a  $200  million  a  year 
tidewater  treasure  chest  for  the  orga- 
nized crime  empires. 

The  way  to  take  gambling  revenues 
away  from  organized  crime  and  put  them 
to  work  for  the  people  is  a  national  lot- 
tery. Only  Government-run  gambling 
can  be  'trusted  to  keep  the  profits  of  the 
gambling  urge  in  public  hands  for  public 
tasks.  The  European  experience  has 
shown  how  the  lottery  represents  social 
and  financial  commonsense.  America 
needs  a  national  lottery  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALAEAM.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  requested  to  Include  in  the 
Record  the  newsletter  which  I  have  been 
sending  to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama.  In  response  to  this 
request,  I  ask  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  the  Washington 
Report  of  January  15,  1965: 

Washington  Reports:    89th   Congress 
Convenes 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Maetin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

The  most  signtflcant  remarks  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
were  contained,  of  course,  in  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message.  As  each  proposal 
from  the  White  House  is  sent  to  Congress 
and  the  committee  reports  begin  to  come  in, 
I  will  discuss  individual  programs  in  detail. 
At  this  moment  we  can  take  only  an  overall 
look  at  what  the  President  proposes. 

If  he  Is  successful  in  getting  through  all 
his  programs,  a  radical  change  will  have  Uken 
place  in  our  form  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  simply  can- 
not turn  all  our  responsibilities  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  the  loss  of  Indi- 
vidual freedoms.  When  a  strong  Federal 
Govenunent  undertakes  to  house,  feed, 
clothe,  provide  Jobs,  medical  care,  education] 
recreation,  and  all  the  necessities  and  lux- 
uries of  life,  that  is  socialism  no  mailer  how 
we  sugar  coat  it. 

I  think  there  Is  good  sound  commonsense 
in  a  statement  by  Congressman  Otto  Pass- 
man, Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  who  said:  "The 
last  election  brought  great  changes  here. 
Nevertheless.  I  do  not  believe  that  tlie  vote.-s 
gave  a  mandate  to  Congress  to  bankrupt 
.America  or  destroy  our  sovereignty.  In  the 
next  2  years,  the  voters  must  tell  this  to 
Congress  again  and  again." 
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THK    FIRST    PROPOSALS 

Aa  expected,  ihc  program  which  will  be 
pushed  ihe  hardest  by  the  liberals  for  quick 
action  IB  medlcRre.  I  have  serious  reaerva- 
ilons  about  tying  hospital  care  or  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem- It  will  greatly  Increase  taxes  for  worlc- 
Irg  people  and  will  threaten  the  solvency  of 
the  social  security  fund  which  Is  already  $331 
billion  in  the  hole. 

The  plans  for  Federal  aid  to  education  put 
Washington  In  tight  control  of  American  ed- 
ucation at  every  level  and  will  add  over  a 
billion  dollars  to  the  tax  rolls  the  first  year 
with  demands  for  untold  billions  in  the  years 
to  come.  The  South  greatly  needs  help  In 
Improving  our  educational  facilities — but  the 
question  to  be  answered  Is — at  what  price 
and  how  will  the  money  be  spent? 

For  Instance.  New  York  Is  one  of  the  rich- 
est States  In  the  Union,  and  yet  It  will  re- 
ceive 892  million  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  for  aid  to  education.  The  personal 
Income  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  13 
over  -553  billion.  The  State  spends  more 
than  S2.5  billion  a  year  for  education.  So 
It  Is  not  clear  why  it  could  not  spend  an 
additional  $92  million.  Including  the  $50  mil- 
lion tor  New  Tork  City,  which  p.iys  the 
largest  amount  of  taxes  of  any  city  In  the 
State.  Can  we  afford  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment control?  Is  It  worth  the  monetary 
gain? 

The  President's  proposal  to  change  our 
Immigration  laws  to  permit  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  cheap  coolie  labor  from  the 
.\iia-African  nations  and  encourage  greatly 
increased  immigration  of  Negroes  from  Ja- 
maica. Trinidad,  and  Tobago  threatens  to 
add  to  our  welfare  rolls.  Increase  unemploy- 
ment, and  face  American  workers  with 
hordes  of  cheap  labor  to  crowd  the  market- 
place for  Jobs.  These  are  just  a  few  brief 
comments  on  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
some  of  the  liberal  legislation  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  considering  I  have  an 
open  mind  on  all  the  Presidents  proposals 
and  Intend  to  study  each  one  fully  after 
hearings  are  held  and  the  various  commit- 
tees of  the  House  report  on  them.  Only 
then  will  1  make  up  my  mind  on  how  to 
vote  on  each  proposal. 

NEW   HKPUBLICAX    MEMBER    RECEIVED 

It  was  mo.st  encouraging  to  watch  the  re- 
ception given  Congressman  Albeet  W.  Wat- 
son, of  South  Carolina,  by  Eepublicans  after 
he  hud  been  stripped  of  h;.s  .seniority  by 
northern  liberal  Democrats  because  he  stood 
by  his  convictions.  As  he  attended  his  first 
meeting  with  his  fellow  Republicans  alter 
changing  his  party  affiliation,  he  was  given 
a  unanimous  ovation  by  all  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House.  This  Is  a  good  sign 
of  the  growing  strength  of  a  solid  two-party 
system  in  the  South  and  their  growing  In- 
fluence In  the  Republican  Party. 


Anniversary  of  Trinidad-Tobago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  31,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  short 
years  aso.  on  August  31.  1962.  the  newly 
Independent  countr>-  of  Trintdad-Tobago 
Joined  us  in  the  world  coramunitj'  of  free 
nations  as  an  equal  and  sovereign  state. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  we  wish  to 
extend  w-arm  felicitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Eric  Williams,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Trinidad-Tobago;  and  to  His  Excel- 


lency Sir  ElUs  Emmanuel  Innocent 
Clarke.  C.M.G..  the  Trinidad-Tobago 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  short  period  of  time,  we  have 
witnessed  In  this  country  an  economic 
progress  that  has  been  greatly  encourag- 
ing, we  have  seen  the  peaceful  and  non- 
disruptive  transfer  of  governmental  pow- 
er to  an  indigenous  government,  and  we 
have  seen  the  people  of  this  new  country 
respond  to  their  challenge  with  rejoicing 
and  accept  their  new  responsibilities  with 
conscientiousness. 

The  island  of  Trinidad  lies  7  miles  off 
the  northeastern  coast  of  the  continent 
of  South  America,  The  island  of  Tobago 
is  19  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Trinidad. 
Thus,  this  new  nation  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  pattern  of  the 
worlds  commerce.  The  many  interna- 
tional airlines  that  stop  at  Piarco  Air- 
port make  it  one  of  the  area's  busiest 
and  most  important.  Likewise,  the  many 
intransit  travelers  that  are  enchanted 
by  the  island's  beauty  and  thus  make 
their  visit  tliere  more  than  a  stopover 
point  have  give.i  rise  to  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding tourist  industrj-.  For  the  islands 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  are  indeed 
among  the  world's  most  beautiful  tropi- 
cal paradises,  covered  as  they  are  with 
lush  vegetation  and  the  vibrant  tropical 
colors  of  a  profusion  of  flowers  the  year 
round.  Mountains,  savannas,  rivers, 
forests,  coastal  mangrove  swamps,  and 
quiet  sandy  beaches  make  these  islands  a 
varied  and  pleasing  home  for  the  900.000 
citizens  of  this  new  nation. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  were  formerly 
colonies  in  the  British  Empire,  after  be- 
ing ceded  to  England  by  Spain  in  1802. 
From  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Colum- 
bus in  1498.  on  his  third  voyage,  these 
Lslands  have  welcomed  peoples  of  many 
nationalities  and  many  different  customs. 
Spaniards.  Carihs.  Arawaks.  Negroes 
from  Africa.  English.  East  Indians. 
French.  Dutch,  and  many  more  repre- 
sentatives of  the  w'orld's  varied  cultures 
have  made  their  common  home  in  this 
beautiful  setting.  Thus,  today,  the  is- 
lands of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  have  a  cul- 
ture uniquely  their  own.  and  they  may  be 
justly  proud  of  It.  Calypso,  steeldrum 
bands,  and  many  other  enrichments  for 
the  lives  of  men  have  originated  in  these 
Islands, 

The  most  Impressive  and  encouraging 
accomplishment  of  the  fine  people  of  this 
new  nation,  though,  has  not  been  that  of 
successfully  advertising  their  sunny 
beaches,  but  rather  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  decade  or  so.  So 
successful  have  been  their  efforts,  their 
hard  work,  careful  planning,  and  astute 
administi-ation.  that  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  people  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago Is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  national  income  more  than 
doubled  from  1951  to  1961.  and  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  rapidly.  Stability  in  gov- 
ernment, growing  markets,  government 
cooperation  and  incentives,  the  friendly 
people  and  fine  living  conditions,  all  have 
contributed  to  bring  needed  foreign  In- 
vestment to  the  Island.  The  economy  of 
the  Islands  Is  now  gaining  Its  needed  di- 
versity, as  fertilizer  plants,  oil  refineries, 
and  electrical  plants  are  added  to  sugar 
mills,  cocoa  plsuitation,  and  textile  mills. 


With  rising  standards  of  living,  in- 
creasing educational  opportunities,  a 
spirit  of  dedication  to  progress,  and  a 
willingness  to  sacrifice  time  and  energy 
to  build  a  l)etter  future,  the  prospects  are 
indeed  bright  and  healthy  for  the  future 
of  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

We  salute  the  government  and  people 
of  this  young  nation  today,  not  only  as 
the  occasion  of  their  third  anniversary 
of  complete  independence,  but  for  the  in- 
spiring, courageous,  and  bold  example 
that  they  have  set  for  other  new  and  de- 
veloping nations  throughout  the  world 
to  follow.  Peace,  progress,  prpsperity 
have  all  been  su;complished  with,  by,  and 
through  their  natural  freedom.  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  are  to  me  and  for  many  oth- 
ers a  shining  example  of  what  freemen, 
working  together  in  n  free  economy,  can 
accomplish.  Most  sincerely,  then,  we 
congratulate  Trinidad  and  Tobago  on 
this,  their  independence  day.  and  wish 
them  the  most  happy  and  prosperous  of 
futures. 


Appointment  of  Postmaster  General  John 
Gronouiki  as  Ambassador  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WI3CONSIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
is  a  State  honored  by  a  native  son  as  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  been  recently  by 
Its  own  John  Gronouskl.  It  is.  In  fact, 
an  honor  which  Wisconsin  shares  with 
the  entire  Nation. 

In  September  1963.  Mr.  Oronouski  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy to  join  his  Cabinet  by  accepting  the 
appointment  as  Postmaster  General.  In 
February  of  tills  year  and  following  a 
period  of  distinguished  and  Intelligent 
leadership.  Mr.  Gronouskl  was  reap- 
pointed to  that  post  by  President  John- 
son. And  again  only  last  Sunday.  John 
Gronouskl,  with  the  dedication  and  deep 
commitment  which  has  characterized  his 
personal  and  public  life,  once  more  ac- 
cepted a  new  and  challenging  call  to  pub- 
lic service  by  answering  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  Johnson  as  Ambas^- 
dor  to  Poland. 

In  rtturnlng  John  Gronouskl  to  the 
country  from  which  his  grandparents 
came.  President  Johnson  is  to  be  com- 
mended There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
competence.  Intelligence,  and  vigorous 
leadership  which  has  marked  his  Cabinet 
career  will  come  to  bear  in  this  highly 
Important  post  as  our  representative  to 
Poland,  Certainly  In  view  of  the  height- 
ened tension  in  southeast  Asia  and  the 
growing  importance  of  Warsaw  as  a 
meeting  ground  of  possible  peace,  his 
ambassadorial  post  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance. 

From  throughout  Wisconsin  and 
across  the  Nation  has  come  warm  con- 
firmation of  John  Gronouskl's  qualifica- 
tions to  assume  this  post.  To  that  sup- 
portive chorus  I  am  pleased  and  equally 
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honored  to  add  my  own  endorsement 
and  expression  of  best  wishes. 

To  that  end  I  could  think  of  no  more 
fitting  expression  than  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  time  President  John- 
son's own  comments  of  praise  In  an- 
nouncing Mr,  Gronouskl's  appointment. 

President  Johnson's  remarks  foUow: 
Ghonoijski  Appointment 

Early  in  1964.  speaking  at  VMI.,  I  pledged 
my  administration  to  a  policy  of  building 
Bridges  across  the  gulf  which  had  divided  us 
!t»r  more  than  two  decades  from  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe.  I  said  then.  "They  wm 
be" — I  said — "bridges  of  Increased  trade,  of 
Ideas,  of  visitors,  and  of  humanitarian  aid," 

Our  hopes  for  these  people  of  these  coun- 
tries are  identical  to  their  own  aspirations 
for  their  own  future.  We  want  to  strengthen 
their  ability  fxi  shape  their  own  society, 
and  we  seek  to  bring  every  European  nation 
closer  to  its  neighbors  In  the  tl^  of  peace. 

And  so  t/Oday  I  am  very  pleased  to  an- 
noimce  one  of  the  most  important  steps  this 
Nation  has  yet  taken  to  Implement  that 
policy.  I  am  asking  a  member  of  my  Cabi- 
net, a  vigorous,  Intelligent,  highly  trained 
aDd  deeply  committed  public  servant — Post- 
master General  John  Gronouskl — to  serve  as 
VS  Ambassador  to  Poland. 

I  have  discussed  this  assignment  at  great 
length  with  Secretiiry  Rusk  and  other  top 
tey  oIBclals  In  the  Deportment  of  State,  and 
Te  believe  that  Mr.  Gronotiskl's  appointment 
reafarms  our  strong  desire  for  Increased  trust 
ind  friendly  cooperation  between  Poland 
ind  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Groncu=ki  is  going  to  Warsaw  to  do 
ererythlng  in  bis  power  to  further  increase 
understanding  and  gocd  will  between  Poland 
iiid  our  country. 

He  is  a  grand  and  a  very  wann  human  be- 
aj  who  enjoys  people.  His  background  and 
ills  experience  uniquely  qualify  him  to  trans- 
late American  Ideals  to  Poland  and  Polish 
ideals  to  America. 

POtJSH    TIES   CITEO 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Gronouskl  to  aay  to  the 
peoples  and  to  the  leaders  of  Poland  that  a 
i«ep  and  historic  bond  exists  between  Poland 
sad  the  United  States.  Let.  therefore,  trust 
CTow  between  us.  Let  us  strengthen  that 
bond,  and  let  us  work  together  for  the  peace 
and  the  liberty  that  we  all  seek  for  all  peo- 
ples everywhere, 

John  Gronouskl  la  the  man,  I  think,  that 
can  carry  that  message.  America  Is  in  his 
blood,  but  so  Is  Poland.  He  was  born  the 
grandson  of  a  Polish  Immigrant.  He  la  a 
member  of  the  Polish  Institute  of  the  Arts 
>cd  Sciences  of  Chicago,  a  director  of  the 
Pulaski  Foundation,  the  honorary  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  an  endowed  chair  In 
Polish  studies  at  the  tJnlverslty  of  Chicago. 
tn  1963  he  became  Postmaster  General  by 
selection  of  President  Kennedy.  He  was  the 
Irst  American  of  Polish  descent  to  ever  serve 
la  the  Cabinet,  and  It  was  my  great  pleasure 
»  reappoint  him  to  the  post  of  Postmaster 
Oeiieral  last  February. 


But  John  Gronouskl  is  more.  He  Is  one 
of  the  very  few  men  with  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree  ever  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet. 
As  an  expert  on  international  economics  and 
on  Government  finance,  he  has  established  a 
most  outstanding  record  in  one  of  the  great 
progressive  States  of  the  Union — Wisconsin. 
He  Is  a  talented  administrator  who  has 
opened  up  new  paths  of  progress  for  the 
postal  service  of  the  United  States. 

Just  as  another  very  extraordinary  Amer- 
ican who  I'm  delighted  to  see  here  with  tis 
today.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  left 
the  Supreme  Court  to  accept — a  very  ex- 
traordinary, highly  significant  diplomatic  as- 
signment. John  Gronouskl  Is  now  leaving  the 
Cabinet  with  a  distinguished  record  and  high 
honor  to  serve  his  President  and  his  country. 

And  he  Is,  by  the  way,  enhancing  a  very 
noble  and  unique  tradition,  for  the  man 
who  really  set  up  our  postal  service,  our  flrst 
Postmaster  General,  also  went  on  to  later 
serve  his  country  as  Ambassador.  His  name 
was  Benjamin  Franklin. 


The  Nation's  Future  Highway  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OP    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  31, 1965 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day the  President  signed  into  law  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  the  authorization  of 
$3  billion  for  the  Interstate  System  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  On  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  Issued  a  state- 
ment which,  in  my  opinion,  was  an  out- 
standing expression  of  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  the  Nation's  future 
highway  program. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  these 
remarks  of  the  Chief  E.xecutive.  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Statement  bt  the  Pbeshsent 

With  the  signing  of  this  legislation,  we  are 
authorizing  the  largest  single  year  appor- 
tloiunent  of  Federal  aid  to  the"  States  for 
highways. 

The  highways  to  be  built  and  Improved 
under  the  Federal  aid  highway  program  will 
save  time,  save  money,  and  save  the  lives  of 
motorists.  They  will  strengthen  our  na- 
tional economy  and  ottr  national  defense. 
They  will  Increase  the  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  they  will  give  flexibility 
to  the  movement  of  people  and  goods  In  our 
growing  urban  areas.  They  will  broaden  the 
travel  and  recreational  opporttmltles  for  all 
Americans.  They  will  permit  everyone  to  eee 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  America  con- 
veniently, comfortably,  and  safely. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD..  prefaced  his  prayer  with  this  verse 
ot  Scripture:  Galatlans  5:  14:  For  all 
the  law  is  fulfiUed  in  one  word,  even  in 
thus;  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. 

Eternal  God.  whose  grace  Is  the  supply 
and  strength  of  our  life,  receive  us  In  our 


need  and  waken  the  song  of  faith  and 
joy  In  our  hearts. 

Draw  us  nearer  to  Thyself  than  we 
hav^  ever  known  before.  By  Thy  divine 
power  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  do 
what  Is  well-pleasing  unto  Thee.  In 
lowliness  of  heart  may  we  walk  together 
In  Thy  way. 

Purify  our  spirits  that  we  may  hallow 
In  our  hearts  that  Name  which  Is  above 
every  name  forever  blessed  In  which  our 
holiest  longings  find  voice. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  our  love 
for  Thee  and  our  fellow  men  are  insep- 


Thls  legislation  also  provides  for  the  study 
of  the  orderly  continuation  of  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program.  Congress  has  asked  that 
it  be  provided  with  regular  estimates  of  the 
fultire  highway  needs  of  the  Nation.  This 
administration,  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Its  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
has  a  study  underway  of  our  future  high- 
way needs,  Ou  the  basis  of  that  studv.  I 
will.  In  January  1968.  consider  legislation 
for  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
for  highways  to  continue  after  the  expiration 
of  the  present  program  In  1972. 

This  legislation  also  provides  the  tools  for 
a  coordinated  national  attack  on  highway  ac- 
cidents. It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  develop  imlform  standards 
for  State  highway  safety  programs.  The 
death  of  over  48,000  persons  on  our  highways 
last  year  and  the  prospect  of  an  even  greater 
total  this  year  give  urgency  to  a  national 
safety  effort.  The  approach  provided  for  by 
this  legislation  is  In  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tional Federal-State  relationship  through 
which  the  Federal  aid  hlghwav  program  has 
operated  so  successfullv.  It  recognizes  the 
primary  respon-slbllity  of  the  States  for  high- 
way safety  and  at  the  same  lime  acknowl- 
edges the  Federal  Governments  responsibil- 
ity to  lead  and  coordinate. 

TiUs  legislation,  however.  Is  but  part  of 
what  is  needed  to  insure  that  our  hlghwavs 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
placed  upon  them.  I  ha\e  proposed  to  Con- 
gress legi.slatlon  to  Insure  that  the  highway 
trust  fund  will  receive  the  revenue  It  needs 
so  that  the  States  might  receive  Federal 
aid  sufficient  for  the  tunelv  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  I  have  also 
submitted  to  Congress  legislation  that  will 
Insure  that  the  enormous  public  Invest- 
ments In  highways  will  be  protected  from 
roadside  blight  and  that  hlghwavs  wui  serve 
the  Increasing  public  demand  for  the  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  the  merely  utUltarlan.  The 
everyday  driving  of  Americans  provides  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  see  and  enioy  the 
beauty  of  our  Nation.  The  higher  standard 
of  living  and  the  increased  leisure  time  of 
Americans  have  created  a  demacd  for  scenic 
and  recreational  roads.  I  anticipate  that  the 
Congress  will  shortly  act  on  these  needs. 

This  proposed  legislation  meets  a  public 
need.  In  reality  a  public  necessitv  and  Is 
going  to  be  pursued  with  all  the  vigor  of  the 
executive  department  until  acted  upon. 

We  are  a  nation  of  almost  100  million  driv- 
ers and  90  million  vehicles.  By  1970  we  wlU 
be  driving  a  trillion  miles  a  year  In  America. 
We  cannot  depend  on  the  roads  of  yesterday 
to  carry  the  motor  traffic  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. The  life  and  pocketboc'k  of  every 
American  are  affected  by  the  efficiency  of  our 
motor  transportation  system.  The  legisla- 
tion now  before  Congress  Is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  new  needs  essential  to  the 
progress  of  our  motor  transportation  system. 

1  appeal  to  all  patriotic  citizens  interested 
In  the  Improvement  and  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  highway  system  to  unite  to  the 
end  of  making  that  system  adequate,  supe- 
rior in  construction  and  most  Important, 
attractive  and  beautiful. 


arably  related  and  that  If  we  refuse  to 
be  In  Christ  the  brothers  of  men,  we 
camiot  be  in  Ciirist  the  sons  of  God. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  complete  our 
spiritual  endeavors  and  may  we  accept 
life  as  a  great  gift  with  glorious  possibili- 
ties and  opportunities  and  prove  our- 
selves to  be  good  and  faithful  servants. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HH.  10342.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable FiMNCss  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio.  a.  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  .iccept  the 
award  of  OfBcer  In  the  French  National  O.-Uer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor:  and 

H.J.  Hes.632.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Ser\ice5  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  University 
or  Te.vas  for  tlie  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson 
Presidential  Archival  Depository,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  .')688.  An  act  relRtmg  to  crime  and 
crimln.il  procedure  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.sscd  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  whicii  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  950.  An  act  to  make  the  antitrust  laws 
and  the  Federal  Tr.tde  ComuiJs.iion  Act  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  organized  prores.iional  team 
sj.orts  of  basebJll,  football,  basketball,  axfd 
hockey  and  to  limit  the  oppllCiibiUty  of  such 
laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  nspects  of  the 
crg.inlzed  professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, footbsll,  basketball,  and  hockey,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2042.  An  act  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended:  and 

S.  2233.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  JCt  entitled 
"An  act  '.o  provide  m  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educitlon.  and  Welfare  for  a  loon 
service  of  ciiptitined  films  for  the  deaf,"  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan  service 
of  educational  media  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
other  purpo^s. 


CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  8283 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL]  may  be  excused  as  a  conferee 
on  the  bill  H.R.  8283.  an  act  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  Member  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  just  what  the  purpose  of 
this  is? 

Mr.  GERALD  B.  FORD.  Yesterday 
conferees  were  named  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8233,  and  unfortunately,  and  I  hope  un- 
intentionally, a  mistake  was  made 
in  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodeilI  was  appointed  as  a 
conferee  even  though  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  which 
handled  this  particular  legislation.  By 
tradition  and  otherwise  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres),  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee. 


; 


should  have  been  appointed  as  a  con- 
feree. As  a  result  I  have  checked  with 
the  gentleman  from  Now  York  [Mr. 
GoodellI  and  he  is  willing  to  step  aside. 
It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution to  substitute  the  gt  'itleman  from 
Ohio   [Mr.  AyhesI   as  his  replacement. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  fropi 
Mississippi,  I  believe,  understands  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  that  it  has  been  cu.s- 
tomaiy  for  the  15  years  th.it  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  that  the  rank- 
ing Member  be  consulted,  at  least,  for 
suggestions  to  be  made  to  the  Speaker 
on  ihe  appointment  of  conferees.  I  was 
not  consulted  and  I  did  not  know  that 
the  conferees  had  been  named  until  I 
was  called  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fociiia  (Mr.  BellI.  a  member  of  the 
committee,  from  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  no  way  am  I  casting  any  asper- 
sions on  our  great  Speaker.  He  accepted 
the  list  that  was  given  to  him. 

This  is  most  unethical,  most  unortho- 
dox, and  most  unusual. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  of 
course  I  shall  not  object.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  just  believe 
that  we  ought  to  understand  what  is 
going  on  within  the  comity  of  the  Cham- 
ber, and  of  the  privileges  of  individual 
Members  of  the  House,  and  the  prece- 
dents which  have  been  established  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  conferees  on 
matters  as  vital  as  extending  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act,  and  the  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

This  seems  imduly  strange  and  un- 
common. I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
would  care  to  comment  about  the  situa- 
tion, under  the  reseiwation  of  objection, 
in  view  of  the  "bypass."  which  has  ob- 
viously been  worked  here  and  what  was 
the  actual  Intent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  what 
happened  yesterday  was  purely  a  combi- 
nation of  accidents,  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI  is  not  only 
my  esteemed  friend  but  is  also  a  distin- 
guished colleague,  and  he  is  the  leader 
of  the  minority  side  of  the  committee. 
On  everything  I  have  always  tried  to 
clear  with  him.  and  always  will  try  to 
clear  with  him.  In  connection  with  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
,  Mr.  HALL.  But  this  was  not  done 
yesterday:  is  that  true? 


Mr.  POWELL.  That  Is  correct.  It 
was  a  combination  of  accidents,  and  1 
should  like  to  apologize  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
circumstances.  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  can  as- 
sm-e  the  gentlemen,  the  Members  of  the 
House,  that  there  was  no  motive  other 
than  what  was  pme.  These  things  occa- 
sionally happen,  and  the  matter  is  then 
recliaed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan?  The  Chair 
hears  none ^^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  object, 
as  I  staled  awhUe  ago.  imder  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  does 
object? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  object.  I  reserved  my 
right,  and  I  did  oljject. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  matter  was  called  to  my  attention 
late,  late  yesterday  afternoon.  I  sought 
to  find  out  what  had  happened  end  why. 
I  consulted  wltli  the  Speaker.  Thr 
Speaker,  on  being  told  ihe  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, agreed  with  me  we  would 
try  to  remedy  and  rectify  the  situation 
tl-.is  morning. 

I  believe  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  incident  occurred.  I  pass  no  judg- 
ment on  how  it  happened  or  why  it  hap- 
pened. However,  I  sti-ongly  feel  that  the 
REConn  ought  to  be  clear  that  so  far  as 
the  Speaker  is  concerned,  he  had  no  part, 
or  no  involvement,  in  tills  regrettable 
incident.  Our  distinsuished  Speaker  has 
worked  with  me  in  trying  to  remedy  and 
rectify  the  situation.  I  th.ink  liim  for  his 
help  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished lender  of  the  minority  side  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
be  added  to  the  conferees.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  that  there  be 
one  more  conferee  on  the  Republican 
side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reseiwin? 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
confer  with  him  before  submitting  that 
request.  The  Chair  at  this  moment  sug- 
gests that. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PI.TBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TRANSFER  OP  CONSENT  CALENDAR 
AND  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  RULES 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  the  authority  for 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  for  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules,  in  order  on  Monday. 
September  6,  1965,  be  transferred  to 
Tuesday.  September  7,  1B65. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  will  not 
have  to  object,  but  I  will  until  we  can 
have  the  order  of  bills  that  may  be 
called  up  under  suspension  so  that  we 
may  know  what  legislation  we  can  ex- 
pect. Unless  the  gentleman  withdraws 
his  request  with  respect  to  bills  under 
suspension  rule.  I  will  be  consti-ained  to 
object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  cannot  advise  him 
of  all  of  the  bills  at  this  time,  because 
until  the  week  closes  and  wc  are  ready 
to  submit  the  program,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  know  just  how  many  requests  we 
will  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlicn,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

TRANSFER  OF  DATE  FOR  MOTIONS 
TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  of 
course,  made  the  request,  as  I  am  sure 
all  Members  know,  because  Monday  is 
Labor  Day,  We  can  meet  Monday;  we 
will  have  to  meet  Monday  miless  tills 
permission  is  granted.  And  I  might  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  that  the 
matter  of  putting  bills  on  the  suspension 
list  is  within  the  exclusive  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Speaker.  That  juris- 
diction lies  with  the  Speaker, 

The  Speaker  is  not  required  under  the 
rules  or  the  customs  of  the  House  to 
make  that  announcement  until  he  has 
finally  made  the  decision.  On  the  day  on 
which  .suspensions  of  the  rules  are  in 
order,  the  Speaker  can  recognize  Mem- 
bers for  that  purpose  as  he  deems 
fit.  The  only  thing  the  gentleman  can 
do,  if  he  persists  in  his  objection,  is  com- 
pel the  House  to  meet  on  Monday,  be- 
cause the  Speaker's  jurisdiction  is  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  Can  the  gentleman  re- 
call when  the  bills  to  be  called  imder 
suspension  were  not  axmounced  to  the 
House  prior  to  the  call  of  the  calendar? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No;  and  I  will  say  that 
when  the  Speaker  has  made  his  decision 
they  will  be  announced  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Of  course  the  whole  matter 
is  within  the  control  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  when  the  House  is  informed  of 


the  legislation  to  be  brought  up  under 
suspension 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  gain- 
ing nothing,  because  the  Speaker's  pre- 
rogatives are  clear.  The  gentleman  is 
gaining  nothing  except  forcing  the 
House  to  meet  on  Monday,  if  that  is  what 
he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Until  we  know  the  bills 
that  are  to  be  called  up  under  suspension 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  take  over  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Speaker,  even  though  he  may  attempt  to 
take  over  the  prerogatives  of  the  minor- 
ity leader.  We  deslnpto  accommodate 
Members,  but  we  cannot  do  so  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert] 
has  expired. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of'the  House. 

A  jeal!  of  the  House  was  ordered,  and 
the  following  Members  failed  to  answer 
to  their  names: 


[Roll  No,  256] 

Abernethy 

Dow 

Matthews 

Anderson,  HI. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

M,ller 

Andrews, 

Felghan 

Morse 

George  W. 

Hathnway 

Mother 

Baring 

H(^bert 

Puclnsil 

Bales 

HoIiSeld 

Relfel 

Blatr.Uc 

Huneato 

Resnlck 

Bonner 

Kea 

Roncallo 

Brock 

Korncs,ny 

Roosevelt 

Clliwson,  Del 

Lantlr;im 

Thom;ls 

Collier 

LindsDV 

Thompson,  N.J 

Craley 

Loi'K.  La. 

Toll 

Deriton 

McDowell 

tniman 

Devine 

McEwon 

WlUls 

Dingell 

Martin,  Ma5S. 

The  SPE.AKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HEALTO  PROFESSIONS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3141)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
improve  the  educational  quality  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  os- 
teopathy, to  authorize  grants  imder  that 
act  to  such  schools  for  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  to  needy  students,  and  to 
extend  expiring  provisions  of  that  act  for 
student  loans  and  for  aid  in  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  for  students  in 
such  schools  and  schools  for  other  health 
professions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMrTTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 


consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  3141,  with 
Mrs.  Griffiths  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris]  had  29  minut«s 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Springer]  had  ao  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr. Springer). 

Mr.  SPRINGCR.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CLT>ININGHAM.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  am  greatly  concerned  over  an 
amendment  wliich  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  upon 
which  I  serve,  has  added  to  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
H.R.  3141.  Tliis  rider,  adopted  in  execu- 
tive session  without  an  opportunity  for 
those  parties  nRecfed  to  present  their 
views,  does  not  affect  tlie  Public  Health 
Ser^ace  Act  at  cll,-but  proposes  to  amend 
title  VIII  of  the  Niu-se  Ti-aining  Act  of 
1964.  Tlie  committee,  under  section  843 
pertaining  to  definitions,  has  amended 
the  term  "accredited"  in  a  manner  which 
I  feel  will  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
nurse  training  program.  The  American 
Nui'ses'  Association,  the  National  League 
for  Nursing,  the  American  Hospital  .As- 
sociation, and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion are  violently  opposed  to  such  change. 

The  Nur.'se  Training  Act  at  present 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  given  authority  to  recognize 
any  body  or  bodies  for  purposes  of  ac- 
crediting programs  of  nurse  education. 
Under  that  act  as  it  now  stands,  only 
nursing  programs  so  accredited  may 
qualify  to  receive  Nurse  Training  .Act 
funds.  Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the 
Commissioner  has  recognized  only  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  as  the  ac- 
crediting body.  Tlie  American  Nurses' 
Association — 160,000  members — the  Na- 
tional Hospital  Association — approxi- 
mately 9,000  associated  hospitals — and 
many  other  profe.5slonal  medical  groups 
endorse  the  selection  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  as  the  sole  accredit- 
ing body  for  specialized  programs  of 
nursing  because  it  is  the  only  experienced 
national  accrediting  body  recognized  in 
the  field  of  nurse  education. 

The  amendment  of  the  committee  to 
which  I  am  opposed  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate the  present  requirement  of  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  with  regard  to  ac- 
creditation. Instead,  it  would  provide 
that  collegiate  or  associate  degree  pro- 
grams— 2-year  junior  college  nursing 
programs — could  be  approved  or  ac- 
credited by  either  a  State  approval 
agency  or  a  regional  accrediting  agency. 
Tills  change.  In  effect,  removes  these  two 
gi'oups  of  schools  from  the  accrediting 
program  of  the  National  League  for 
Nursing  and  removes  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  the  responsibility 
and  decision  as  to  the  satisfactory  ac- 
creditation of  the  collegiate  and  associ- 
ate degree  programs. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
Informed  professional  medical  groups  of 
both  practitioners  and  educators  that 
this  change  would  result  in  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  nationwide  efforts  being  made 
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to  strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 

nurse  training.  National  accreditation 
by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  has 
provided  a  strong  incentive  for  nursing 
schools  across  the  country  to  improve 
and  maintain  the  quality  of  their  nurse 
education  programs.  The  associate  di- 
rector of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Kenneth  Williamson,  has 
stated  his  opposition  to  the  proposed 
change  In  accreditation  as  follows: 

We  have  seen  no  evidence  that  the  regional 
accrediting  authorities  which  are  responsible 
lor  accrediting  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  terms  of  their  general  educational 
quality  are  competent  in  the  areas  of  pro- 
fessional nurse  education.  Their  present 
programs  and  staff  would  have  to  be  aug- 
mented extensively.  The  program  developed 
by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  has  fully 
demonstrated  its  competency. 

The  optional  selection  of  State  ap- 
proval authority,  of  course,  removes  the 
requirement  of  accreditation  entirely. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
those  programs  of  nurse  education  n^t 
.specially  accredited  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  nurse  training 
program  was  extensively  discussed  dur- 
ing the  hearings  in  1964  on  the  Nurse 
Training  Act.  At  that  time,  after  thor- 
ough consideration  had  been  given  to 
the  matter.  It  was  decided  to  maintain 
the  administration  bill  intact  in  this 
regard  and  to  limit  NTA  participation  to 
those  institutions  which  had  secured 
proper  accreditation.  It  was  recognized 
then,  as  it  is  today,  that  many  of  the 
smaller  nursing  schools  had  not  attained 
that  minimum  level  of  proficiency  in  the 
education  of  nurses  to  justify  their  con- 
tinued existence  at  that  level;  these 
schools  should  be  encouraged  to  Improve 
their  standards  or  to  discontinue  their 
nursing  programs.  National  accredita- 
tion as  a  requirement  of  participation 
In  the  nurse  training  program  provides 
the  needed  incentive  to  Improve  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  nurse  training. 

A  letter  which  I  received  from  Dr. 
John  F.  Gillespie,  assistant  professor  of 
surgery  at  Georgetown  University,  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  changr^in 
accreditation  Is  typical  of  the  htmdreds 
of  letters  received  by  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  from  professional  medical  groups 
across  the  Nation.  Spealcing  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  dean  of  the  George- 
town School  of  Nursing,  Dr.  Ann  Doug- 
las, he  states  in  part: 

The  nursing  school  dean  and  myself  ore 
further  prepared  to  show  facts  that  National 
Laague  for  Nursing  accredited  programs, 
.idmlt,  retain,  and  graduate  the  largest  num- 
ber of  students,  have  the  lowest  proportion 
of  failures  o^^tate  board  examinations, 
and  attract  bettW  faculties.  Tn  my  opinion, 
such  an  amendment  •  ■  •  Is  a  step  back- 
wards in  nursing  education  as  well  as  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  icnowledge  of  the  respon- 
.slbllltles  nursing  has.  not  only  to  the 
medlciil  profession,  but  to  the  community 
•is  a  whole. 

r  am  constrained  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Gillespie  and  the  many  other  profes- 
sional people  who  have  urgently  re- 
quested me  to  oppose  this  ill-conceived 
change  in  the  manner  of  accreditation 
for  purposes  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 

Madam  Chairman,  when  we  debated 
the  rule  I  stated  that  I  was  for  the  rule 
and  for  the  bill,  but  there  is  a  major 


flaw  in  the  bill,  and  that  is.the  purpose 
of  my  speaking  now.  Tills  Is  called  the 
Rogers  amendment.  It  is  a  tail  end 
provision  of  this  bill  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bill  we  are  now  discussing, 
H.R.  3141,  as  we  know  it.  I  first  became 
concerned  vnth  the  Rogers  amendment 
to  H.R.  3141  after  receiving  a  letter  from 
the  director  of  nursing  at  the  Nebraska 
University  College  of  Nurses.  After  re- 
ceiving that.  I  went  into  the  matter  in 
depth  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  harm  the 
Rogers  amendment  would  inflict  upon 
the  nursing  profession. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  amendment  is 
a  front  for  a  handful  of  junior  colleges. 
Out  of  thousands  of  junior  colleges  only 
slightly  more  than  100  have  nursing 
schools.  Compare  this  with  the  nearly 
1,000  nursing  schools  which  have  been 
accredited. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  is  the  crux  of 
the  matter,  accreditation.  Junior  col- 
leges can  be  nationally  accredited,  if  they 
qualify.  Some  of  them  have.  The  Rog- 
ers amendment,  without  doubt,  does  vio- 
lence to  our  wonderful  nurses  and  that 
great  profession.  They  want  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  they  are.  Have 
you  ever  had,  have  the  Members  ever 
had,  their  "tender  care"  as  a  patient? 
Well.  I  have.  The  Rogers  amendment 
will  tend  to  destroy  this  wonderful  pro- 
fession, and  this  highly  respected  pro- 
fession, because  it  will  reduce  the  stand- 
ards now  prevailing  in  the  nursing  pro- 
fession. 

Madam  Chairman,  last  year  we  passed 
a  Nurse  Training  Act.  We  gave  author- 
ity to  the  Office  of  Education  to  choose 
the  accrediting  agency  for  the.-^e  nursing 
schools.  The  Office  of  Education  chose 
the  highly  qualified  National  League  for 
Nursing  as  the  accrediting  agency. 

Now,  Madam  Chairman,  the  junior 
college  lobby  is  the  agency  which  is  sup- 
porting the  Rogers  amendment,  which 
is  on  the  tall  end  of  this  very  important 
bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  are  only 
slightly  more  than  100  junior  colleges 
out  of  approximately  a  thousand  which 
have  nurse  training  programs.  These 
are  2-year  courses.  The  high  caliber  of 
nurses  we  have  and  their  needs  cannot 
be  provided  with  2-year  nurse  training 
programs  which  are  not  nationally  ac- 
credited. The  Rogers  amendment  pro- 
poses to  let  the  bars  down,  to  allow  the 
State  agency  to  do  the  accrediting. 

Madam  Chairman,  a  State  agency  is 
not  equipped  or  qualified  to  accredit  a 
school  of  nursing,  a  highly  technical 
school. 

If  this  provision  remains  in  the  bUl 
in  its  final  form,  you  can  be  assured  that 
the  nursing  profession  as  we  know  it  will 
suffer  irrep8irable  harm. 

Those  against  the  Rogers  amendment 
are  many.  Yesterday  we  had  a  splendid 
speech  opposing  the  Rogers  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHEHNl,  and  I  believe  one  other,  but 
there  are  a  great  number  of  very  respect- 
ed organizations  which  are  violently  op- 
posed to  the  Rogers  amendment.  For 
example,  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion with  a  membership  of  160,000,  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  which  has 
a  huge  membership,  and  they  are  the 
accrediting  agency  that  has  been  deslg- 
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nated  as  such  by  the  OfBce  of  Education. 
Others  opposed  to  the  Rogers  amend- 
ment include  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation with  9,000  affiliated  hospitals. 
and  I  understand  that  over  50  hospital 
associations  on  the  State  level  are  against 
the  Rogers  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  of  great  signifi- 
cance is  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation imder  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  against  the 
Rogers  amendment.  There  are  also 
hundreds  of  professional  and  medical 
groups  who  oppose  it. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  Rogers 
amendment  is  opposed  to  the  President's 
program. 

When  we  had  the  Nurses  Training 
Act  up  last  year,  it  was  the  administra- 
tion's position  that  the  accrediting  of 
nursing  schools  should  be  under  the 
Office  of  Education  and  HEW.  In  this 
bill  we  are  going  to  destroy  what  the 
administration  wants,  and  I  want  to 
support  the  administration  in  this  mat- 
ter. . 

When  we  gdsback  into  the  House  I  wUl 
ask  permission  \o  include  various  letters 
of  opposition  to  the  Rogers  amendment 
to  which  1  have  referred.  If  the  Rogers 
amendment  should  prevail — and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  it  will  not — it  means  that 
at  least  50  accrediting  agencies — one  in 
each  of  the  50  States — will  do  the  ac- 
crediting. They  are  not  equipped  to 
accredit  the  highly  complex  nursing 
school. 

These  State  agencies  under  the  Rogers 
amendment  can  accredit  a  college  as 
such,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools  they  are  not  equipped 
to  pass  on  the  accreditation  of  the  nurs- 
ing schools. 

You  will  hear  some  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  Rogers  amendment,  but  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  they  are  of  little  or  no 
value.  As  I  said,  there  is  a  little  group  of 
people,  about  100,  as  I  understand  it. 
junior  colleges  that  are  back  of  the 
Rogers  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  understand  by 
the  160.000  members  of  the  American 
Nurses'  A.ssoclatlon.  highly  qualified 
people,  and  I  refer  to  them.  They  are 
the  ones  who  give  you  "gentle  care"  if 
you  are  hospitalized.  I  stand  with  the 
9.000  hospitals  represented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association.  I  stand  by  the 
administration  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

So  in  summary.  Madam  Chairman, 
may  I  say  that  this  was  snuck  Into  this 
bill  at  the  last  minute  with  no  hearings. 
There  were  no  hearings  on  It  to  be  sure. 
It  was  put  in  during  an  executive  session, 
and  it  does  damage  to  the  great  nursing 
profession,  it  does  damage  to  the  Pre.si- 
dent's  program. 

What  we  need  and  what  we  must  have 
in  this  country  are  highly  qualified 
nurses,  and  the  only  way  we  can  assure 
professional  nurse's  training  is  to  not 
go  along  with  the  Rogers  amendment  but 
to  leave  accreditation  to  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  as  It  now  is.  I  do 
hope  that  this  amendment  wUl  be 
knocked  out  of  the  bill.  I  had  originally 
proposed  an  amendment  to  do  that,  but 
I  have  so  much  respect  and  regard  for 
my  dear  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  and  we  have  had 
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some  conversations  and  think  we  have 
another  way  of  getting  at  this  problem. 
But  if  the  Rogers  amendment  stays  In 
the  final  bill,  and  I  feel  it  will  not.  you 
will  see  a  downgrading  of  the  wonderful 
»omen  who  are  in  the  nursing  profession. 

So  I  hope  that  all  of  you  here  In  this 
Chamber  will  take  this  to  heart  and  will 
give  the  support  that  is  needed  because 
we  want  to  continue  to  have  excellent 
training  for  our  nurses.  We  certainly 
will  not  get  such  training  under  the 
Rogers  amendment. 

As  I  said.  I  have  all  of  these  docu- 
ments from  the  administration  and 
from  the  departments — HEW,  and  so 
forth,  and  when  we  go  back  into  the 
House,  I  will  ask  permission  to  insert 
tliem  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Madam  Cliairman,  I  include  at  this 
iioint  in  the  Record,  the  letters  to  which 
I  lia\'e  referred: 

The  UNivERsrrT  of  Nsbraska, 

College  op  MrDictNE. 
Omaha,  Ncbr.,  August  20,  !!>e5. 
Hon.  Glenn-  Ct.NNnNGH.\M, 
Keprc3€ntatlve,  U.S.  Congress, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  De.\R  Ma.  CtrKNiNOHAM;  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  information  received  from 
the  National  League  for  Nursing  about  bill 
H.R.  3141,  which  Includes  an  amendment  to 
the  Nurse  Training  Act,  1964  (Public  Law 
88-851,  sec.  843-P>.  This  amendment  would 
replace  professional  accreditation  of  bac- 
cjilaureate  and  associate  degree  programs  In 
nursing  with  either  regional  accreditation 
01  State  approval  ol  the  educational  Institu- 
tion. If  this  amendment  ha£  been  consld- 
ired  In  committee  and  reported  to  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives  for  consideration,  I  hope 
you  will  consider  the  following  points  and 
plan  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

As  a  memljcr  of  both  the  American  Nurses 
Association  and  the  National  League  for 
.•pursing  as  well  as  the  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraslta  School  of  Nursing,  which 
IS  accredited,  I  believe  the  negative  implica- 
tions which  this  amendment  has  for  con- 
tinued liigh  quality  accreditation  of  nursing 
programs  could  be  disastrous  to  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer of  professional  nursing,  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  nursing  student  for  accredita- 
tion of  schools  of  nursing  to  remain  in  the 
iiande  of  the  nstionaily  approved  agency 
which  is  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 

Some  statements  In  support  of  my  beliefs 
:ire  as  follows: 

1.  Tlie  National  League  for  Nursing  Is 
presently  recognized  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Accrediting,  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
by  the  American  Nurses  Association  as  the 
national  accrediting  agency  for  baccalau- 
reate and  higher   degrees  In   nursing. 

2.  The  accrediting  agency  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  is  staffed  with  experts  in 
ntu-slng  and  nursing  education  who  are 
qualified  to  give  the  kind  of  guidance  needed 
by  schools  of  nursing  in  planning  and  Im- 
proving their  educational  programs. 

3.  The  National  League  for  Nursing  has 
established  policies  and  procedures  for  ac- 
crediting all  nursing  programs  which  are  of 
a  quality  to  warrant  Immediate  accredita- 
tion as  well  as  for  those  who  have  the  po- 
tential   for    achieving   accreditation. 

4.  The  National  League  for  Nursing  has 
taken  steps  which  will  give  Junior  colleges 
with  high  quality  program*  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  accreditation  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  benefit  from  the  Nurse  Training 
.\ct. 

5.  A  change  In  accrediting  agencies  would 
delay  progress  In  nursing  education  at  a  time 
when  nursing  can  least  afford  delays. 


6.  State  and /or  regional  agencies  do  not 
have  and  probably  could  not  get  enough 
prepared  people  to  carry  out  accreditation 
programs  for  professional  schools  of  nursing. 

7.  The  present  accreditation  policies  of  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  have  controlled 
the  quality  of  nursing  education  and  hence 
the  quality  of  nursing  care.  Nursing  studies 
have  shown  that:  the  majority  of  nurses  In 
1964  graduated  from  NLN  accredited  schools, 
the  best  qualified  faculty  members  are  with 
NLN  accredited  schools,  most  State  board 
failures  are  from  nonaccredtted  schools,  and 
the  largest  number  of  State  board  failures 
are  from  nonaccredited  associate  degree 
programs. 

Tour  vote  against  the  amendment  to  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law 
88-851,  sec.  843-F)  will  retain  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  as  the  professional  agency 
for  accrediting  aU  nursing  programs.  I 
strongly  urge  your  consideration  and 
support. 

Very  truly  yours, 

TnMA  M.  Ktle.  R  N., 
Director,  School  of  XuTsing. 

American  HosprrsL  Association, 

August  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hill:  This  association 
strongly  supported  the  new  and  progressive 
amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  which  pertained  to  teaching  facllttleG 
and  the  training  of  professional  health  per- 
.sonnel.  We  expressed  our  detailed  support 
of  the  proposals  embodied  In  the  legislation 
(HR.  314n  as  it  was  being  considered  by 
tlie  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

We  are  greatly  concerned,  however,  over 
an  amendment  which  the  House  committee 
added  to  Title  VIII  of  the  nurse  training 
program.  The  committee,  under  section  843 
pertaining  to  definitions,  has  amended  the 
term  "accredited'  in  a  manner  In  which  we 
feel  will  be  detrimental  to  the  purpose  of 
the  program. 

The  act  at  present  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  given  authority 
to  recognize  any  body  or  bodies  for  pur- 
poses of  accrediting  programs  of  nurse  edu- 
cation. He  is,  thereby,  given  authority  to 
determine  that  an  accrediting  body  Is  de- 
sirable and  competent  for  accrediting  pro- 
grams of  nurse  education  in  collegiate,  in  2- 
year  Junior  college  and  tn  the  3-year  hos- 
pital schools  of  nurse  education. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  rec- 
ognized the  accrediting  program  of  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing.  We  endorse  this 
selection  as  the  league  is  the  only  expe- 
rienced national  accrediting  body  recognized 
tn  the  field  of  nurse  education. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  House 
committee  provides  that  collegiate  or  asso- 
ciate degree  (2-ycar  Junior  college  program) 
programs  of  nurse  education  must  t)e  ap- 
proved or  accredited  by  either  a  regional  ac- 
croQiting  agency  or  a  Stele  approv;ii  agency. 
Tills  change  In  effect  removes  these  two 
grrriips  of  schools  from  the  accrediting  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing,  and  It  provides  only  that  the  3- 
year  hospital  programs  of  nurse  education 
will  be  under  the  accrediting  program  of  the 
National  League  lor  Nursing.  A  deQnlte 
weakening  of  the  nationwide  efforts  being 
m.ide  to  tirengtlien  schools  of  nursing 
would  rotult.  Tlie  optional  selection  of  State 
approval  author.ty.  of  course,  rem(>ves  the 
requirement  for  accreditation  entirely. 

This  amendment  removes  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
the  responsibility  and  decision  as  to  the 
satisfacxor^*  accreditation  of  the  oolleglate 
and  2-vear  schools:  and  in  essence,  breaks 
down  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  conduct  of  the  program. 


It  would  be  most  unfortunate  at  this  time 
for  the  (Commissioner  of  Education  to  l>e 
forced  to  recognize  multiple  accredlUng  au- 
thorities. Such  an  approach  would  prove 
very  detrimental  vo  the  development  of  one 
nationwide  program  of  accreditation.  It  will 
likely  result  in  different  standards  for  schools 
and  varying  qualifications  of  their  grad- 
uates. The  products  of  these  thrw;  sr!ioo;8 
of  nursing  all  take  the  same  qualifving  ex- 
aminations within  the  Stales.  We'  believe, 
therefore,  different  basic  accrediting  of  the 
schools  makes  no  sense  whatever  and  will 
prove  to  have  an  unfortunate  effect  upon 
the  efforts  being  made  to  strengthen  tlie 
3-year  hospital  schools  of  nursing  and  to 
improve  the  programs  of  certain  of  those 
schools  through  the  national  accrediting  ef- 
forts. 

We  have  seen  no  evidence  tliat  the  regional 
accrediting  authorities  which  are  rwpon-sible 
for  accrediting  Institutions  of  higher  ieaxn- 
tag  in  tt-rms  of  their  general  educational 
quality  are  competent  In  the  areas  of  pro- 
f(!S6ional  nurse  education.  Tlielr  present 
programs  and  staff  would  have  to  be 
augmented  extensively.  The  program  de- 
veloped by  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
lias  fully  demonstrated  Its  copipetency. 

There  appears  also  to  be  a  basic  fallacy  at- 
tached to  the  proposed  amendment  as  it 
suggests  that  one  accrediting  authority  has 
competency  for  all  programs  of  education 
within  a  college  or  university  Including  all 
the  various  highly  specialized  and  profes- 
sional schools.  This  Ijasic  iMiicy  suggests 
that  one  accrediting  authority  would  becom- 
petent  to  cover  not  only  the  university  in 
general  but  the  school  of  law.  the  schixil  of 
engineering,  the  school  of  medicine,  the 
school  of  dentistry,  the  school  of  nursing. 
etc.,  etc.  The  regional  accrediting  author- 
ities responsible  for  overall  accreditation  of 
an  institution  of  higher  learnuig  may  rely 
upon  the  certification  of  accrediting  author- 
ities for  various  professional  schools  within 
the  university.  However,  schools  of  medicine 
are  accredited  by  a  voluntary  program  which 
la  the  same  for  all  medical  schools  and  which 
is  carried  out  by  a  liaison  committee  between 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
and  the  American  Medical  Ass(x:latlon.  The 
accreditation  of  schools  of  dentistry  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  American  Dental  Association. 

Tliere  has  been  expressed  some  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  2-year  junior  college  pro- 
grams of  nursing  education  that  thev  were 
required  to  pay  the  accrediting  fees  estab- 
lished by  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 
This  is.  of  course,  a  fact.  Since  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  is  a  voluntary  program 
it  must  be  supported  by  cJiarges  assessed  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  accrediting  program. 
Thus,  the  Z-year  Junior  colleges,  as  well  as 
the  (sollegiate  schools  and  the  hospital 
schools,  would  each  be  required  to  pfiy  a  fee. 
The  apparent  desire  of  the  Junior  colleces  to 
avoid  this  fee  eeems  a  small  Justification  for 
removing  them  from  the  requirement  pres- 
ently provided  in  the  law.  As  we  see  it.  It 
seems  a  very  small  price  to  pay  in  return  for 
the  substantial  Federal  assistance  that  is  of- 
fered. It  Is.  of  course,  necessary  that  all 
programs  of  nurse  education  covered  under 
the  act  must  face  the  cost  of  providing  for 
their  special  accreditation.  This  means  that 
the  2-year  Junior  college  programs  would  be 
faced  with  the  same  essential  costs  which 
would  be  required  by  a  national  accrediting 
authority  and  cannot  expect  to  avoid  co.-'ts  of 
accrediting  programs  by  attempting  to  place 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  vari- 
ous regional  educational  accrediting  bodies. 

FlnaUy.  I  believe  it  Is  quite  appropriate  to 
compare  the  situation  that  would  result  from 
the  proposed  amendment  to  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  returned  to  the  days  of  having  a 
variety  of  accrediting  or  approval  authorities 
for  schools  of  medicine.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  whole  situation  would  suggest  that 
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the  future  of  medlcnl  education  end  the  fu- 
ture Iieitlth  of  the  Anierlcun  people  would  be 
served  by  breaking  down  a  single  nationwide 
uniform  approvol  program  of  such  schoola 
and  substttu'tng  severfil  possible  approval 
authorities  with  the  likelihood  of  widely  dif- 
fering standiirds  and  quality  being  the 
result. 

We  sincerely  urge  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee not  Bcpcpt  the  amendment  to  section  843 
and  pertMimag  particularly  to  the  term  "ac- 
crediting," but  that  you  retain  the  language 
presently  In  this  section  of  the  act.  When 
the  C'5ngress  passed  the  nurse  education  bill. 
It  w'(5  riulte  specific  In  Its  intention  to  re- 
quire llie  aspiirtmce  which  accreditation 
would  provide  to  studentj  in  nurslne  educa- 
tion. There  is  cvc-ry  indication  that  u  strong 
uniform  accrcdit.-.linn  program  is  needed  and 
one  which  can  exert  its  Influence  upon  all 
Rchouls  of  iiur^e  education.  It  Is  Important 
to  realize  that  for  the  year  1963-84,  of  the 
sraduites  of  baccalaureate  progrems  which 
were  not  accredited,  19  percent  Liiled  to  p.isr, 
their  St.^te  hoard  exiimini?tions  and  25  per- 
cent of  llie  in'iiUuiitcs  of  iis.-ociate  degree  i2- 
year  juni'''r  collecei  programs  which  were 
not  accredited  faiitd  to  p  iss  their  exiimxnii- 
ttons.  This  would  cert.-^inly  seoni  to  indicate 
the  deElriiblilty  of  refraining  Irom  any  we.ilt- 
onlntf  f.f  riccredLtatjon  requirements  which 
must  be  met  hy  all  schools  of  nursing  In 
order  to  be  ehijible  to  receive  Federal  funds. 
Sincerely  youis. 

Kenneth  Wilmamson. 

^.?sociotG  Director, 

American  Hospital  Asaociatioi:. 

AconsT  26.  136S. 
Hon.  Alan  BiatE. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Deaii  Sr.vATon  Bi3tE:  Congressman  PAUt 
RoCERS.  Democrat.^of  Florida,  recently  In- 
troduced .in  amendment  to  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educftllonal  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1965  iHLR.  3141 1  which  stated  that  a 
school  in  receipt  of  Nursing  Tr.-.ining  Funds 
will  not  be  forced  to  be  accredited  by  the 
Natiouiil  I,e  igue  for  Nur.=lnK.  The  accredita- 
tion required  would  then  only  be  regional  or 
State  approvsl  of  the  educational  Institution. 

On  August  6.  1964.  favorable  testimony  was 
given  rat  hearings  on  H.R.  11241)  concerning 
accredited  over  nonaccrcditcd  ntirsing  pvo- 
srauia.  Dr.  Ana  Douglas,  dean  of  the 
Georgetowu  University  School  of  Nursing, 
and  I  .-ire  prep.ired  to  testify  on  latest  figures 
that  not  only  recouflrm.  but  moke  even 
more  imprer.r.lve.  the  record  of  the  accredited 
programs  and  reemphasize  the  need  for  pub- 
lic concern  regarding  the  educational  pro- 
grama  that  are  not  accredited  by  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing. 

The  nursing  school  dean  and  myself  are 
further  prepared  to  show  facts  that  National 
League  for  Nursing  accredited  programs,  ad- 
mit, retain,  and  graduate  the  largest  number 
of  students,  have  the  lowest  proportion  of 
failures  on  State  board  examinations,  and 
attract  better  prepared  factiltles. 

In  our  opinion,  such  an  amendment  as 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Rocehs.  is  a  step 
backwiird  in  nursing  education  as  well  as 
evidence  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  respon- 
sibilities nursing  has,  not  only  to  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  to  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  F  Gillespie.  M.D.. 
Assistant  Profcisor  o/  Surgery, 

Georgetown  University. 

Department  of  Health, 
Eddcation.  and  Welfase. 

Office  of  Education. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Glenn  CtrNNiNCHAM, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  CrNNiNCHAM:  Thank  you  for 
offering  me  the  opportiuilty  to  comment  on 


the  position  of  the  Office  of  Education  with 
reference  to  the  designation  of  an  accredit- 
ing agency  for  associate  degree  programs  In 
nursing  for  purposes  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1964.  We  are  enclosing  a  summary 
statement  of  Issues  and  developments  In- 
volved In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting 
\iews. 

Let    us    know    if   we   may   be   of   further 
service. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  P.  Motrhead, 
Associate  Commissioner  for 
Higher  Education. 

DraiaNATioN   of  the  National  League   for 
Nursing  as  the  Appropriate  AccpjiorriNO 

AOENCT    foe  the   PlyRPOSES   OP  POELIC   LAW 

88-581,  the  Ndbse  Tbainino  Act  of  1964 
The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educ:.tlon.  pur- 
suant to  legislative  authorizal  Ion  and  on 
tne  basis  of  criteria  criabllshed  and  pub- 
lished In  October  1952,  designated  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nuislng  as  the  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  for  the  field 
of  nurse  education.  When,  in  1037,  the 
league  extended  its  nccrertitation  to  include 
evaluation  of  associate  degree  programs  in 
nursing,  the  Commlaslouor  of  Education  rec- 
ogui^eu  tills  as  u  icgicl  .-s.;umpiion  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  natlon.iily  recojnized  ac- 
crediting agency  In  ti.e  field  of  nurse  educa- 
tion. Parallel  situations  appear  m  sevcr.U 
other  professional  and  speclnilicd  fields-,  e.g.. 
accreditation  of  engineering  tech;iology  pro- 
grams by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Profes- 
sional Development;  accreditation  of  dental 
hygiene,  dent.'.i  technology,  and  dental  as- 
siitiut  programs  by  the  American  Dental 
Association;  accreditation  of  allied  medical 
sciences  such  as  medical  technology,  physical 
therapy,  occupn-.ional  tlien-py,  and  k-ray 
technology  by  tiie  Council  on  Medical  Ed- 
ucation of  the  American  Medical  Associt.- 
tlou:  and  accreditation  of  programs  In  music 
at  the  Junior  college  level  by  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

The  Essocio  te  degree  program  in  nursing 
Is  of.f.ilrly  recent  development,  and  many  of 
the  Junior  colleges  o.Tcring  the  program  had 
not,  prior  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  88- 
581.  sought  National  League  tor  Nursing  ac- 
cretUlatlon.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  1965,  of 
the  more  than  100  associate  degree  programs 
In  nursing,  3  had  been  accredited  by  the 
League  and  37  had  attained  the  status  of 
"rea.sonable  assurance"  provided  In  section 
843(f)  of  the  act. 

The  Institutions  not  qualifying  for  par- 
ticii.Mtion  In  the  provisions  of  the  act  have 
voiced  objection  to  the  requirement  of  "spe- 
cialized" accreditation  for  the  associate  de- 
\gree  program  In  nursing,  suggesting  that 
'■general '  accreditation  by  nationally  recog- 
nized regional  agencies  or  by  Slate  agencies 
should  bo  considered  adequate  for  specialized 
prosriims  at  the  Junior  or  community  college 
level. 

In  November  1S64,  when  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner reamnnod  his  designation  of  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  as  the  appro- 
priate agency  for  the  accreditation  of  pro- 
grams of  nurse  education  at  the  baccalau- 
reate and  higher  degree,  associate  degree, 
and  diploma  (hospital  school)  levels,  it  was 
with  the  reservation  that  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  designate  additional  accrediting  bod- 
ies for  programs  at  the  associate  degree  level 
at  a  later  date.  This  reservation  recognized 
the  fact  that  there  were  honest  dllTerencea 
of  opinion  between  the  Junior  colleges  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  professional  leader- 
ship, practitioners  and  educators,  on  the 
other. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Accrediting  (the  nongovern- 
mental agency  assuming  responsibility  for 
recognizing  accrediting  agencies  In  the  In- 
terest of  institutions  of  higher  education), 
the  Offlce  of  Education  has  explored  with 
representatives  of   the   Junior  colleges,   the 


professional  accrediting  agencies  accrediting 
programs  In  those  colleges,  representatives 
of  state  education  departments,  and  the 
Federation  ot  Regional  .Accrediting  Conunls- 
siona  of  Higher  Education  the  factors  In- 
volved and  the  problems  In  need  of  resolu- 
tion. The  results  of  the  several  conferences 
held  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  ac- 
creditation for  general  purposes  by  regional 
accrediting  or  St.ite  agencies  will  not  guar- 
antee the  achievement  of  the  goals  ol  the 
act — to  Increase  the  quantity  of  nurses  avail- 
able for  the  care  of  patients  and  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  training  of  nurses.  Pertinent 
to  this  conclusion  are  the  following  facts: 
Tlie  present  policy  of  the  Federation  of 
Regional  Accrediting  Commissions  of  Higher 
Education  regarding  accreditation  of  special- 
ized programs  within  an  institution  is  as 
follows; 

"The  general  accreditation  of  the  Institu- 
tion as  r.  whole  Is  not  and  should  not  be  In- 
terpreiod  as  being  equivalent  to  specialized 
iiccrcdJu.tion  of  e.ach  of  the  separate  parts 
or  prosrams  of  the  Institution." 

Thus,  while  re;;luual  association  accredl- 
tati-jii  impllta  att.iitmieut  of  minimum 
standards  for  the  institution  as  a  whole,  it 
dDtb  not  attempt  t.j  provine  evaluation  ap- 
prorTlulc  to  a  df termination  ot  satisfactory 
preparation  in  a  professional  field.  This  has 
be-n  the  long  standing.  Institutionally  ac- 
cepted practice  in  the  accreditation  of  bac- 
csilaureate  programs,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  defensible  reason  for  inaugurallng  a  dlf- 
Icreiit  practice  it  the  Junior  college  level. 
Furthermore,  the  development  of  the  asso- 
ciate degree  program  in'  nurse  education  Is 
so  recent  that  many  of  the  institutions  o.Ter- 
ing  such  prosrrams  have  not  had  their 
regional  acireditatlon  reaffirmed  since  the 
institution  of  such  program. 

The  procedure  and  standards  for  licensing 
of  nurses  and  .ipprov.ll  ot  progr..mB  of  nurse 
education  In  the  several  States  vary  so 
widely  that  It  does  not  seem  feasible  to 
Identify  State  licensing  or  approval  nseucles 
for  the  purpose;  of  the  act.  The  .States  are 
concerned  primarily  with  Identifying  In- 
dividuals wlio  are  competent  to  perform  pro- 
fessional duties.  Licensure  or  certification  by 
the  State  complements  but  aHords  no  sub- 
stitute for  identifying  well  qualined  Insti- 
tutions and  helping  to  raise  and  maintain 
institutional   standard.";. 

The  professional  leadership  In  the  Detd  of 
mu-sing  aa  repreisented  by  the  California 
Nurses'  AssoolaUon,  the  American  Nurses' 
Association,  and  the  State  and  Territorial 
Directors  of  Nur.>;lng  has  Indicated  supnort 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education's  designa- 
tion of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  for 
purposes  ot  the  Nursing  Training  Act  of  1064 
and  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  U  the 
role  of  government  to  protect  the  s.alcty  of 
the  public  through  State  licensure  of  In- 
dividual practitioners  but  that  standards  for 
educational  preparation  should  be  estab- 
U.=:hed  by  peer  groups  In  the  appropriate  field 
and  carried  out  through  voluntary  nation- 
wide participation. 

The  Omce  of  Education  concurs  in  this 
point  of  view  and  supports  the  deletion  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  H.R.  3141  which 
would  substitute  "general"  for  "Bpecializcd" 
accreditation  as  establishing  Instltutionol 
eligibility  for  participation  in  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  88-581. 

Position  of  the  American  NtmsES'  Associa- 
tion ON  Accbeiiitation  of  Ali.  Basic  Nurs- 
ing Education  Programs 
The  American  Nurses'  Association  recog- 
nizes and  supports  the  National  Leagu-.  for 
Nursing  as  the  national  accrediting  agency 
for  all  basic  nursing  education  programs.  Na- 
tional  League  for   Nursing   accreditation   Is 
directed    toward    strengthening   and    main- 
taining quality  of  nursing  education  for  the 
protection  of  both  the  student  and  the  pub- 
lic.   Such  accreditation,  we  believe,  is  most 
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essential  at  the  present  time  for  the  effec- 
tive development  of  associate  degree  pro- 
»r.imfi  which  are  providing  rapidly  Increasing 
.numbers  of  candidates  for  licensure  as  reg- 
istered nurses. 

We  support  'the  designation  of  the  Na- 
tional League  ibr  Nursing  as  the  accrediting 
agency  for  thejpurpoees  of  awarding  Federal 
runds  for  nursing  education,  and  urge  that 
National  League  for  Nursing  accreditation 
be  maintained  as  a  requirement  for  Federal 
assistance  to  associate  degree  and  bnc- 
caiaureaie  programs,  as  well  as  for  diploma 
progr-ams. 

SOCTH  Carolina  State 

Nl-rses'  Association, 
Columbia.  S.C.,  August  25,  190i. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Ashmore, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa^^hiJigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ashmore;  The  .South 
Carolina  State  Nurses'  Association  is  very 
much  concerned  about  and  opposed  to  the 
technical  amendment  to  H.R.  3141,  the 
Health  Professions:  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1965. 

This  technical  amendment  calls  for 
changes  in  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1904  to 
provide  that  funds  be  available  to  collegiate 
programs  on  the  basis  of  rvgioual  or  State 
approval  rathqr  than  approval  by  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  as  named  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

You  will  understand  that  this  matter  is  of 
the  gr«ate.<:t  concern  to  nurses  in  South  Caro- 
lina. We  have,  together  with  State  govern- 
ment and  othei^  citizens,  sought  to  improve 
the  prepLir;;tion  of  nursing  practitioners  so 
that  oiu-  people  might  have  better  nursing 
cjre.  Ai^.d  we  believe  that  definite  stand- 
irdK  must  be  adhered  to  if  we  are  to  Insure 
sound  education  for  nursing. 

While  regional  accteditatlon  Is  Important, 
it  testifies  to  general  excellence  of  the  educa- 
tional Instltullou  rather  than  excellence  of 
f^peclflc  programs  within  the  Institution. 
Since  nurses  are  so  vitally  concerned  with 
health  and  often  with  matters  of  life  and 
death,  we  believe  that  the  nursing  programs 
iind  clinical  facilities  vised  must  be  exam- 
ined by  those  qualified  to  Judge  ability  to 
prepare  sound  practioners  of  nursing. 

Our  experience  in  this  State  has  shown 
that  nutloniiUy  accredited  programs  can  at- 
tract faculty  and  students  and  that  gradu- 
ates of  these  programs  make  better,  siifer, 
practitioners  of  nursing.  Since  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  Is  the  recognized  ac- 
crediting body  for  basic  nurf-mg  education 
programs,  we  believe  that  NLN  accreditation 
(or  reasonable  assurance  as  provided!  should 
be  a  requirement  for  schojls  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964. 

This  a^-iociatton,  therefore,  urges  you  to 
oppose  the  technical  amendment  to  H.R. 
3141  when  It  comes  up  for  debate  in  the 
House. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Virginia  Coker  Phillips. 

Lansing.  Mich..  August  26, 1905. 
Pepreseritative  Ch^rlcs  Chamberlain, 
House  Offlce  Building, 
WiishTngion,  D.C: 

The  Michigan  Hospital  Association  opposes 
those  portions  of  H.R.  3141  which  would  re- 
move collegiate  and  associate  degree  nurse 
training  prograins  from  present  national  ac- 
creditation requirements.  Nurse  training  Is 
vital  to  the  health  of  our  citizens  and  should 
meet  uniform  standards  of  quality  as  pres- 
ently establuhed  through  the  National 
Lor.gue  for  Nursing. 

W*e  endorse  the  position  of  the  American 
Hospital    Association    on    this    subject   and 
trust  that  your  support  of  our  opposition  to 
this  measure  will   be   forthcoming. 
Sincerely, 

Allan  Barth, 
executive    Director,    Michigan    Hospital 
Association. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hahris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  King], 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3141.  but 
vigorously  oppose  that  portion  of  the 
committee  amendment  which  modifies 
the  language  of  section  843'f)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  Under  the 
present  law,  assistance  is  given  to  schools 
of  nursing  which  are  properly  accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Tlie  proposed  modification  would 
make  eligible  for  assistance  any  sch.ool 
of  nursing  offering  collegiate  or  asi^ociate 
degree  programs.  If  the  school  is  part 
of  an  educational  institution  approved 
or  accredited  by  either  a  regional  accred- 
itation agency,  or  a  State  approval 
agency. 

This  modification  was  appro\'ed  in  sub- 
committee without  hearing,  and  after 
little  or  no  notice,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  vitally  affects  the  operallon 
of  our  nurses  training  schools,  and  the 
profession  generally.  The  American 
Nursing  Association  and  tlie  American 
Hospital  Association  are  unqualifiedly 
opposed  to  this  change  in  the  present 
law.  ' 

If  this  amendatoi-y  language  remains 
in  the  bill  a.^  finally  approved,  it  will,  in 
effect.  m;:i:e  It  no  longer  necessai'y  for 
a  school  of  nursing  to  meet  the  high 
standards  presciibed  by  Hs  officially  de- 
signated accreditation  oieanization,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  assistance.  It  v.-ill 
weaken  those  professional  nursing  stand- 
ards which  have  been  carefully  erected 
as  citadels  for  the  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  will  expose  those  stand- 
ards to  erosion,  resulting  in  pro.iectins 
the  nursing  profession  along  a  down- 
ward, rather  than  an  upward,  road. 

By  way  of  b.ickground,  may  I  say  that 
the  junior  colleses  and  senior  colleges 
and  universities  In  this  counti-y  have  or- 
ganized themselves  Into  six  regional  ac- 
creditation a.ssociations  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  extend  accreditation  to  member 
organizations  These  regional  associa- 
tions, although  performing  a  vei'y  useful 
function,  are  strictly  limited.  Their 
function  Is  to  accredit  schools  or  uni- 
versities, as  a  unit,  rather  than  to  pass 
on  the  merits  of  any  constituent  pro- 
fessional school.  It  is  ver>'  possible,  for 
example,  that  a  regional  accreditation 
association  might  approve  a  university, 
on  its  overall  performance,  even  though 
its  school  of  nursing  might  be  conspicu- 
ously weak.  The  Federation  of  Regional 
Accrediting  Commissions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation has  admitted  this  itself,  when,  on 
October  14,  1964.  it  adopted  a  policy 
statement  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  general  accreditation  of  the  Institu- 
tion as  a  whole  is  not  and  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  being  equivalent  to  specialized 
ac.creditation  of  each  of  the  several  parts 
or  programs  of  the  institution. 

It  is  these  regional  associations  which 
the  above-referred  to  amendment  en- 
thrones as  the  final  authority  on  matters 
of  accreditation  and  eligibility  for  Fed- 
eral funds. 


It  is  because  of  their  inherent  limita- 
tions that  almost  all  of  our  professional 
schools  have  established  their  own  pro- 
fessional accreditation  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  than  it  is  pos.sible 
to  maintain  by  the  regional  accredita- 
tion associations. 

Thus,  the  nursing  profession  has  or- 
ganized the  National  league  for  Nursing 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  national 
and  uniform  standards  of  excellence. 
This  league  has  been  designated  by  the 
Conmii.ssioner  of  Education  to  establish 
accreditation  for  .<ichools  of  nursing.  It 
has  done  an  excellent  job,  and  succeeded 
in  raising  the  standards  of  nursing 
throughout  the  Nation,  so  that  to  be  a 
registered  nurse,  today,  is  to  be  accepted 
everywhere  as  a  person  of  quality  and 
compclence. 

If  the  above  language  remains  in  the 
bill,  the  vast  progress  made  in  raising 
standards  of  nursing  will  be  compro- 
mised, and  the  hands  of  time  will  be  set 
back  many  years. 

Today's  little  lady  with  the  lamp  has 
come  a  long  way  since  the  Crimean  War. 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  when  Florence 
Nishtinyale  brought  care  and  comfort  to 
the  battered  British  soldiers.  Today  she 
still  brings  care  and  comfort,  but  on  a 
plane  of  scientific  enlightenment  and 
skill  which  would  have  confounded  the 
founder  of  modern  nursing.  Today's 
registered  nurse,  acting  under  doctor's 
instructions,  but  nevertheless  relying  en- 
tirely on  her  own  skill,  is  licensed  to  ad- 
minister any  one  of  hundreds  of  drugs 
and  narcotics,  medications,  blood  trans- 
fusions, intravenous  feedings,  and  oxy- 
gen. She  is  required  to  exercise  skill,  and 
judgment  in  the  most  professional  sense 
of  the  word.  It  Is  probably  not  an  exag- 
geration to  state  that  today's  registered 
nurse  literally  holds  life  and  death  power 
over  more  people  than  does  any  other 
professional  person. 

With  each  new  advance  in  technology, 
there  come  new  demands  upon  her 
knowledge  and  skill.  Every  year  there 
are  scores  of  new  antibiotics,  new  serums, 
new  narcotics,  new  medications,  new 
machines  and  gadgets  with  which  she 
must  become  thoroughly  familiar. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  move  in 
the  direction  of  raising  standards,  rather 
than  lowering  them.  To  leave  in  the 
present  bill  the  language  in  question 
would  without  any  question  move  us  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  would  remove 
from  hundreds  of  institutions  the  incen- 
tive to  achieve  accreditation.  It  would 
squander  millions  of  dollars  on  programs 
foredoomed  to  turn  out  unduly  large 
numbers  of  failures:  that  is,  nursing 
candidates  who  fail  to  pass  the  State 
board  examinations.  The  records  show, 
for  example,  that  last  year  10  percent  of 
those  receiving  an  associate  degree  from 
accredited  schools  failed  their  State 
boards,  but  that  25  percent  of  those  re- 
ceiving the  same  degree  from  non- 
accredited  schools  failed  their  examina- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  incredible  complexity  of 
modern  medicine.  It  is  apparent  to  me 
that  the  least  the  public  should  expect  Is 
that  those  nui'ses  who  care  for  them  in 
their  Illness  should  meet,  not  just  the 
minimum  standards  prescribed  by  the 
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regional  accreditation  associations,  but  pect  no   preferential   treatment   where  sions?    I  believe   that  the   Nation  de- 

the  much  higher  standards  of  compe-  standards  of  professional  excellence  are  serves  answers  to  these  questions, 

tence  and  excellence  prescribed  by  the  concerned.     If   their  courses   meet   the  No  amendment  is  being  offered  to  the 

National  League  for  Nursing.     A  dying  accreditation  standards  of  the  National  committee  bill  at  this  time,  frankly  be- 

man  should  not  be  required  to  gamble  League   for  Nursing,   then  they   should  cause  the  matter  was  so  handled  that 

on  whether  or  not  he  will  receive  good  become  accredited;  If  they  do  not.  they  insufBclent  time  was  allowed  to  publicize 

nursing  care.  should  not.  our  point  of  view.     I  am  confident  that 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  that        I  cannot  understand  why   the  noble  had  committee  hearings  been  allowed  on 

the  issue  here  Is  not  one  of  whether  or  nursing  profession  has  been  singled  out  this  provision,  it  would  never  have  sur- 

not  the  junior  colleges  should  be  allowed  for  this  type  of  discriminatory  treatment  vived. 

to  participate  in  the  nursing  program,  by  the  committee  bill.    On  page  18  refer-  I  feel  however  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 

The  answer  is  clear  that  they  should,  ence  is  made  to  the  professions  of  medi-  perative  that  a  record  of  opposition  be 

and  are.     They  are  not  on  trial.     The  cine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  optom-  established  during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

National  League  for  Nursing  has  already  etry.     As  to  them,  financial  assistance  I  w-tll  say  frankly  that  although  I  ap- 

accredited   3   junior   colleges,    and   has  shall  be  made  conditional  upon  accred-  prove  the  general  purposes  of  tiiis  bill. 

given  32  others  reasonable  assurance  of  Itatlon  by  a  nationally  recognized  asso-  and  will  support  it  on  final  roll  call  vote, 

receiving  accreditation,  which  has  made  elation  approved  by  the  Commissioner  I  shall  think  a  long  time  before  approv- 

them  eligible  for  Federal  funds.   T^venty-  of   Education.     Why   has   an   exception  Ing  the  conference  report  If  it  shall  stil'. 

three  more  are  in  the  process  of  review,  been  carved  out  from  the  general  rule,  contain  language  which  in  my  opinion 

All  of   this  has  been  accomplished,  in  for  nurses?     Is  it  because  a  lower  stand-  Is  so  repugnant  to  the  public  good, 

a  year's  time.  ard  of  excellence  is  required  of  them?  The  foUow-ing  material  was  prepared 

Nothing  which  I  have  said  is  intended  This  cannot  be.     Or  is  it  because  this  is  by    the   National   League    for    Nursing, 

to  disparage  the  program  of  the  Junior  the  opening  salvo  of  a  legislative  barrage  showing  importance  of  maintaining  Na- 

colleges.     The  position  which  I  take  is  that   wull    eventually    batter    down   the  tional      Accreditation      standards      for 

merely  that  jimior  colleges  should  ex-  standards  for  all  the  healing  art  profes-  schools  of  nursing,  dated  August  6,  1965. 

1.  Accredited  Programs  H.we  the  L.argest  Enrollments 

1964  1965 

Slwlmu 

Enrollments  In  accredited  programs,  increase 4,M6 

Enrollments  In  nonaccredited  programs,  decrease 540 

Total  gain 4.420 

Seventy-five  percent  of  all  student  nurses  are  enrolled  In  the  62  percent  (707)  of  the         Seventy-six  percent  of  all  stndent  nurses  are  enrolled  in  the  62  percent  (717)  of  tbe 
professional  nursing  programs  that  are  accredited  by  the  N'LN'.  professional  nursing  programs  that  are  accredited  by  the  NLX. 

ENROLLMENT  ON  OCT.  15,  19«3,  AND  ACCREDITATIO.N  STATC3  OF      ENROLLMENT  O.N  OCT.  15,  ISM,  AND  ACCREDITATION  STATUE  OF 
PROGRAMS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  NURSING  ON  IAN.  1,  19«4  PROQRAMS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  NURSING  O.N  JUNE  30.  1965 


Accreditation  status 

Number  0/ 
programs 

Number  of 
students 
enrolled 

Average 

enrollment 

707 
441 

03.587 
31. 157 

132.4 

70.7 

Total 

1. 14S 

124. 744 

Accreditation  status 

Number  of 
programs 

Number  of 
siudt-nts 
enrolled 

Average 
eDroUmeni 

717 
438 

US,  553 
30,617 

Total 

1.155 

l-2».  170 

, 

[Supplemental  information] 

ENROLLMENT  ON  OCT.  15.  1964.  IN  PROnRA.MP  ACCREDITED  BY  THE 
NLN  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1965 


1 

3 

576  ' 

24.105 

313 

74. 135 

Total 

7,7  1 

9S.S53 

137  5 

ENROLLMENT   ON  OCT.  16.  1964.  IN  PROGRAMS  NOT  ACCREDITED 
BV  THE  NLN  " 


as 

06 
1S3 

2.036 
A,  873 
13.090 

Total 

327 

22.8Cfr 

69  7 

■  Includes  1  masters  program  preparing  graduates  for  Initial  practice  of  nursing. 
>The  111  programs  that  have  been  granted  reasonable  assurance  of  accreditation 
are  not  included. 

Three-fourths  of  All  Professional  Nursing  Students  Gradu.xte  From  NLN  .\ccbedited  Progr.\ms 


ld64 
Seveuty-six  percent  of  all  graduates  were  from  NLN  accredited  prognuns. 

OBADUATI0N3  BY  TYPE  OF  PROORAM  AND  ACCREDITATION 
STATUS.  SEPT.  1,  1962.  TO  AUG.  31.  1963 


Seventy-seven  percent  of  all  graduates  were  from  NLN  accredited  programs. 

GRADUATIONS    BY    TYPE    OF    PROGRAM    ANH    ACCREDITATION 
STATUS.  SEPT.  1,  1963,  TO  AUG.  31.  1964 


Tjrpe  of  program 


Number  of 

graduates  from 

accredited  programs 


B.ic'oiIaurea;e 
As-=ociate  ie^r 
Diploma 


3.878 

154 

20.366 


Number  of 
graduates  from  not 
accredited  programs 


Type  of  program 


599  flBaccalaureate... 

1, 308  Associate  degree 

5,872      Diploma 

7.779  Total 


Number  of  gradu- 
ates from  accredited 
prc^ams 


4.445 

114 
22.471 


Number  of  gradu- 
ates from  not  ac- 
credited prt^am!> 


1.33! 

3,  'JNif 
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3.  Accredited  Diploma  Programs  Are  Less  Costly  Tb.\n  Not-Accredited  Diploma  Programs 

1964  1965 


The  cost  of  nursing  education  programs  varies  Inversely  with  the  sire  of  student 
enrollment.  A  study  of  cosis  of  nursing  education  conducted  by  the  Research  and 
Studies  Service  of  the  National  League  for  Nursinp  and  published  In  1964  provided 
(iriuiiatic  evidence  relating  to  cost,  size  of  enrollmeni.  and  accreditation  status  of  the 
I'Jti  diploma  schools  that  participated  in  the  study.  The  larger  the  program,  the  lower 
tbe  annual  cost  per  student  and  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  tbe  program  Is  accred- 
ited. 

COST,  ENROLLMENT,  AND  ACCREDITATION  STATUS  OZ_126  DI- 
PLOMA 1  PROGRAMS  INCLUDED  IN  NATIONAL  LEAQitJE  FOR 
NURSING  COST  STUDY  j 


No  additional  data  collected  In  1965. 


No  additional  data  collected  in  1065. 


Annual  educational  cost  per  student 

Blre  of  student 
enrollment 

f 

Percent  of  programs  by  siie 
of  enrollment 

to  tbe  Institution 

Accredited 

Not 
accredited 

$1,425       

Under  70 

70  to  120 

0 

3S 
62 

50 

$997 

31 

$t»08 

More  than  120... 

19 

1  The  numbers  of  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree  programs  that  participated  In 
he  cost  study  were  too  small  lo  provide  comparable  data. 


4.  Accredited  Programs  Have  Better  Prepared  Faculty 


The  educational  preparation  of  the  faculty  teaching  In  accredited  programs  Is  better 
{as  evidenced  by  the  highest  earned  degrees)  than  that  of  faculty  teaching  in  non- 
8ccredit«d  pro-ams. 

A.  HIGHEST  EARNED  CREDENTIAL  OF  FULL-TIME  NURSE  FAC- 
ULTY  EMPLOYED  IN  185  ACCREDITED  AND  NOT-ACCREDITED 
BACCALAUREATE  AND  HIGHER  DEGREE  PROGRAMS,  AS  OF  JAN. 
1,  19C4 


No  additional  data  collected. 


Highest  earned 

Total 

Accredited 

Not  accredited 

credential 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Doctoral 

14fi 

2,Sfl2 

475 

4.6 
80.0 
16.2 

130 

2,2(2 

381 

4.8 
81.3 
13.8 

15 
260 
94 

4.0 

Masters       .    .. 

69.9 

Baccalaureate 

Associate  degree 

25.3 

6 

.2 

3 

■  1 

3 

Total    . 

3,128 

100.0 

2,756 

100.0 

372 

100  0 

P»- 

B.  HIGHEST  EARNED  CREDENTIAL  OF  FDLI^TIME  NORSE  FACULTY 
lEMPLOYED  IN  82  ACCREDITED  AND  NOT-ACCREDITED  ASSOCI- 
ATE DEGREE  PROGRAMS.  AS  OF  JAN.  1.  1964 


8 

336 

132 

16 

4 

1.6 
67.8 
26.6 

3.2 
.8 

2 
47 
9 

3.6 
81.0 
16.5 

6 

289 

123 

16 

4 

Baccalaureate 

28.1 
3  6 

l3iploma    

9 

K       Total. 

496 

100.0 

58 

100.0 

438 

C.  HIGHEST  EARNED  CREDENTIAL  OF  FULI^TIME  NURSE  FACULTY 
EMPLOYED  IN  801  ACCREDITED  AND  NOT-ACCREDITED  DIPLOMA 
PROGRAMS.  AS  OF  JAN.  1.  1964 


11 

1.924 

4.629 

121 

2,264 

O.I 
21.6 
51.8 

1.4 
25.2 

11 
1,677 
3.601 

73 
L584 

0.2    . 
23.0 
52.6 

LI 
23.1 

347 

1,028 

48 

670 

16.6 

Baccalaureate 

Associate  degree 

49.1 
2.3 
32.0 

Total 

8,939 

lOO.O 

6.846 

100.0 

2,003 

100.0 

5.  A  Higher  Proportion  of  Graduates  Fbou  Accredited  Programs  Enter  Xursi.ng  Practice 

.\  higher  proportion  of  the  graduates  from  accredited  programs  than  from  not-accredited  programs  pass  State  board  examinations  and  are  licensed  to  practice  as  registered 
curses.    It  Is  only  the  graduates  who  an?  licensed  and  practice  as  registered  nurs(-s  who  swell  the  ranks  of  nurses  lo  provide  nursing  serviw, 

1964  1965 

NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATES  AND  PERCENT  FAILING  STATE  BOARD      NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATES  AND  PERCENT  FAILING  STATE  BOARD 


EXAMINATIONS,  1961-62 


EXAMINATIONS,  1963-64 


Accredited 

.Not  accredited 

Type  of  program 

Number  of 
candidates 

Percent  of 

failures 

Number  of 

candidates 

Percent  of 

failures 

baccalaureate         .  . 

3.127 
121 

17.875 

4 

6 
12 

664 

772 

S.313 

7 

Associate  degree.. 

21 

I^lploma . 

22 

Accredited 

Not  accredited 

Type  of  program 

Number  of 
candidates 

Percent  of 

failures 

Nimiber  of       Percent  oi 
candidates          failures 

Baccalaureate 

3.696 

144 

20.118 

6 

10 
13 

V 

■    744 
1.133 

5.950 

221(i0 
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Mr.  MOQRHEAD.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pcnns.vlvanla. 

Mr.  MOORHSAD.  Is  it  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  the 
s-'irae  standards  ot  accreditation  should 
be  in  existence  for  all  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions, including  the  nursing  profes- 
sion? 

Mr.  KING  af  Utah.  That  is  essen- 
tially true.  It  Is  my  positiovi  that  there 
should  be  national  pioiess'oual  stand- 
ards for  all  of  the  professions  pertaining 
to  the  healincr  art.-,  as  a  requisite  for  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid. 

Mr.  MOORnE/\D.  I  say  it  seems  to 
me  the  gentleman's  position  is  emiiicntly 

S0U!ld. 

Mr.  KING  ot  Ut.-li.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRM.J^N.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fiom  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  C!iai»m:in,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  2  additional  inln- 
ute.'5. 

Mr.  M.A^CHEJ*.  Madam  Chairm=»n, 
will  the  ^eniicman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  th:t 
eer.t'.eman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MACHTN.  I  would  likr-  ti  con- 
gratulate tne  dl.'iti/i'S'jishPd  eentleraan  in 
the  well  for  his  statement  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  tn  opposition  tj  the  so- 
cailed  Rogers  suucndmcnt  I  do  rvant  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Utah's  remuifcs  i:i  oppcjition  to  the 
RoKers  amendment  and  in  f  upport  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utsh.  I  thank  the  len- 
tleman  V-t.w  M.irylsnd. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  Eentleman  vield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  !  yield  to  the  dis- 
tin.guished  geiitlrman  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  RSDLIN.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  eentlerarn  from  Utah  has 
made  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
concern  many  of  us  have  for  protecti-13 
the  high  standards  cf  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. I  Wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Madam  Chaii-man.  an  evaluation  of 
the  stand"iids  of  a  profession  is  most 
meaningful  coming  from  the  ex^ieits  in 
that  particu!..ir  profession. 

In  the  Henlth  Profes.>ions  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  this  principle  is  applied 
to  medicine,  denti.stry,  osteopathy,  and 
optometry.  For  each  of  these  profes- 
sions, the  bill  provides  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  schools  and  training  programs  by 
appropriate  professional  associations  in 
determini;.?  oliribihty  for  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

A  technical  amendment,  the  Rogers 
amendment,  makes  one  exception — for 
the  nursing  profession.  Its  adoption 
would  mean  that  accreditation  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  would  no 
longer  be  a  requirement  for  receiving 
Federal  nssistance  under  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  National  League 
for  Nursing  has  an  excellent  record  in 
maintaining  high  standards  in  nursing 
education.  Graduates  from  training 
programs  accredited  by  the  League  have 


consistently  made  superior  scores  in 
State  board  examinations. 

While  I  support  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  I  bel-.cve  deletion  of  the 
Rogers  amendment  would  assist  the 
cause  of  quality  nursing  care. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  for  his 
excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  ?;Iadam  Chairman, 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter]. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3141.  However, 
I  believe  we  should  have  a  national  ac- 
crediting agency  for  schools  of  nursing. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  unless  there  is 
a  .-iignificant  increase  In  the  number  of 
medical  school  graduates  and  also  an 
Increase  of  medical  personnel,  technl-. 
cians,  and  nurses,  our  Nation  will  face  a 
critical  shortage.  Recent  enactment  of 
medicare  will  result  in  a  greater  demand 
for  medical  services.  These  needs  must 
be  met  and  H-R.  3141  wiU  help  toward 
that  end.  The  student  loan  program, 
which  will  be  extended  for  3  years,  is 
sound.  Of  152  schools  of  medicine. 
denUstry.  osteopathy,  and  optometry.  147 
have  cstabli.'^hed  student  loan  funds  and 
there  have  been  more  than  10,000  stu- 
dent borrowers.  Tlie  present  cost  of 
medical  schooling  is  prohibitive  to  lower 
income  gioups.  This  cost  averages  over 
S3,700  per  year.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
and  much  that  is  commendable  in  allot- 
ting scholni'ships  up  to  S2.i500  per  year 
for  those  gifted  Individuals  ',\ho  have  the 
ability  but  not  the  funds  to  attend  medi- 
cal schools.  Four-fifths  of  Erraduate 
students  in  life  sciences  in  1932-63  re- 
ceived nonrefundable  grants  averag- 
ing S2.700.  Le.ss  than  one-third  of 
our  medical  students  received  such 
grants  and  the  average  grant  was  only 
.■5760.  Because  of  the  impending  great 
need  for  increased  medical  personnel,  I 
urge  my  colleasues  to  support  H.R.  3141. 
Otherwise  we  will  be  unable  to  supply  the 
physicians  and  other  personnel  needed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  jleld  to  my  dUtUi- 
guished  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
his.  very  constnictive  statement  just 
made  to  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
has  been  an  active  practicing  doctor  in 
the  medical  profession  over  the  years  and 
is  famiUar  with  the  problems  as  one  who 
has  been  schooled  and  trained  and  has 
had  experience  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
As  such  he  has  performed  a  great  service. 
His  work  on  the  committee  has  been  out- 
standing. I  want  not  only  the  medical 
profession  and  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress but  the  people  of  the  Nation 
to  know  that  he  has  contributed  tre- 
mendously to  the  work  of  the  committee 
in  these  fields  out  of  the  abundance  of 
knowledge  and  experience  that  he  has 
brought  with  him  to  this  Congress. 

I  congratulate  him  not  only  on  the  out- 
standing service  he  has  rendered  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  these  fields,  but 
for  the  very  thorough  enunciation  he  has 
made  here  today  in  connection  with  this 


program  and  the  recognized  need  of  our 
people  as  we  try  to  meet  future  demands 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  felt  for  a  number  ot  years  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  practicing  physician  on 
this  committee.  We  have  been  fonunate 
this  year  to  have  one  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  Wlien  these  complicated  questions 
come  before  the  committee  we  usually 
ha\'e  to  get  outside  advice,  but  now  we 
are  able  to  get  an  immediate  answer.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  not  oirly  on 
his  excellent  service  ii\  connection  with 
this  particular  bill  but  also  for  his  service 
on  the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
heart,  stroke  and  cancer  program  which 
the  committee  is  now  considering  and  on 
which  he  has  done  an  equally  good  job. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
should  be  commended  for  coming  to  the 
Congress  in  the  capac.ty  in  which  he  did 
come  and  for  the  kind  of  service  he  has 
rendered. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  this  great  com- 
mittee I.  too.  am  proud  to  appear  on  be- 
half of  this  legislation  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  esteemed  colleague.  Dr.  Car- 
ter. I  am  sure  no  one  would  suggest 
that  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  in  a 
licensed  pliysician  addressing  himself 
to  the  topics  of  this  legislation.  And 
no  one  would,  other  than  facetiously, 
suggest  that  those  few  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  married  to  registered 
nurses  suffer  from  any  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  rising  to  speak  to  that  portion  of 
the  bill  which  appears  to  have  curtailed 
the  eligibility  ot  nursing  organizations  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  in  the  field  of 
nurses'  training. 

1  am  one  of  those  Memljers  of  the 
House  who  cheerfully  accepted.  25  years 
ago  this  October,  th?  conflict  of  interest 
that  was  imposed  upon  me  by  marriage 
to  a  registered  nurse,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  recommend  this  conflict  of  in- 
terest to  any  of  my  bachelor  colleagues 
who  may  now  contemplate  maniage. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  also  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  the  California  Nurses 
Association  which  cites  the  long  record 
of  service  performed  by  the  National 
Nursing  League  in  maintaining  the 
standards  ot  patient  care  at  the  nursing 
level  through  the  accreditation  of  nurses 
training  schools. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  letter  makes 
the  point  that  'the  National  League  for 
Nursing  has  long  and  honorably  carried 
out  a  national  accreditation  of  nursing 
programs.  It  has  proved  its  ability  and 
its  recognition  ot  the  responsibilities  in- 
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herent  in  such  an  accreditation  pro- 
gram." 

These  standards  are  essential  if  the 
s;ck  and  injured  tlrroughout  the  United 
States  are  to  receive  a  comparable  qual- 
ity of  'professional  nursing  care  and 
ftudents  of  nursing  throughout  tlie 
United  States  are  to  be  comparably  pre- 
pared to  give  the  needed  nursing  care. 
The  California  association  enthusiasti- 
cally supports  the  American  Nurses  As- 
sociation in  its  efforts  to  remove  from 
this  legislation  the  amendment  wliich 
puts  an  end  to  tills  historic  role. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  would  hope  the 
89th  Congress,  which  has  given  this  Na- 
tion medicare,  community  health  pro- 
grams, the  Health  Research  Facilities 
Act,  a  mental  health  stafling  program, 
and  now  this  health  professions  educa- 
tional assistance  amendments  leglsla- 
tion — and  probably  later  a  bold  new  ap- 
proach  to  the  old  enemies  of  heart,  stroke, 
and  cancer — I  hope  it  will  not  be  said 
that  we  followed  up  this  fine  program  for 
the  health  care  of  America,  by  leaving 
a  surgical  sponge  inside  the  patient. 

Ml'.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MossJ. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  distinguished  friend 
from  California,  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well,  for  flis  belated  dis- 
covery of  this  sm'gical  sponge.  It  was 
not  apparent  to  the  gentleman  at  the 
time  it  was  offered  in  committee  as  an 
amendment.  In  fact  there  was  a  notice- 
able lack  of  opposition  to  what  I  re- 
garded tlien  and  regard  now  as  an  ex- 
cellent amendment,  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment, one  consistent  in  every  respect 
with  the  highest  standards  of  training, 
one  which  permits  the  74  junior  colleges 
in  my  State  and  the  more  than  119  in  the 
Nation  desiring  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  increasing  the  supply  of 
qualified  nurses  in  this  Nation,  to  under- 
take that  very  responsible  role. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  have  the  privilege 
of  representing  one  of  the  veiT  oldest 
junior  colleges  in  this  Nation,  the  Sacra- 
mento Junior  College.  I  was  pri\ileged 
to  attend  that  junior  college.  It  has  had 
for  many  years  a  program  of  nursing,  as 
have  numerous  other  junior  colleges  in 
California.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses — I  am 
not  even  certain  that  they  can  partici- 
pate fully — without  major  changes  in 
Stale  law.  I  do  not  believe  those  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  today  are 
qualified  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  par- 
ticipation by  the  California  junior  col- 
lege system  would  require  major  changes 
in  the  laws  of  the  State.  But  these  are 
in.5titutions  accredited  as  educational  in- 
stitutions. They  have  not  heretofore 
been  called  upon  to  seek  individually  the 
accreditation  of  professional  groups. 
Tliey  have  not  Ijeen  required  to  do  it  in 
engineering  or  in  medicine  or  in  law  or 
any  of  the  other  professional  activities 
in  which  they  engage. 

They  give  only  an  associate  degree 
and.  contrary  to  the  Inference  clearly 


indicated  in  many  of  the  statements  to- 
day, their  graduates  are  unusually  suc- 
cessful. 

The  difference  between  their  showing 
on  tests  for  licenses  in  my  State  and 
the  scores  achieved  by  the  baccalaureate 
nurses  and  by  those  who  train  at  the 
hospitals  is  of  no  slgiuflcant  percentage. 
Their  performance  in  their  profession 
evaluated  by  appropriate  mterviews  2 
years  after  entering  the  profession  finds 
that  they  are  accepted  as  being  as  com- 
petent in  every  respect  as  those  with 
whom  they  compete.  One  of  the  press- 
ing problems  in  this  Nation  is  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  institutions  engaged 
in  certain  programs  of  training.  One 
of  the  areas  in  which  that  expansion  can 
take  place  most  readily  is  at  the  com- 
munity college  level,  and  it  will  if  we 
have  no  impalnnent  of  the  ability  of 
these  institutions  to  fulfill  their  assigned 
task. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  verj"  fine  statement,  and  has 
spoken  at  great  length  on  our  Junior 
college  program  in  California.  But  the 
gentleman  is  aware  that  the  program 
as  suggested  by  the  amendment  in  the 
bill  will,  of  course,  have  national  im- 
plications and  that  the  standards  are  not 
the  same.  The  gentleman  is  aware  of 
that? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
willing  to  concede  that  that  is  neces- 
sarily so. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  I  discussed  it  at  great  length  yes- 
terday. There  are  131  junior  college 
programs  in  the  United  States,  and  out 
of  the  131  programs  there  are  26  that 
are  members  of  the  National  League  for 
Nursing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Before  I  .yield  further, 
may  I  say  that  we  did  discuss  this  yes- 
terday. The  gentleman  recognizes  that 
we  had  an  impossible  task  in  reconciling 
the  figures  we  were  using.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  figures  just  cited  by  the  gen- 
tleman varj-  considerably  from  the  fig- 
ures he  cited  yesterday. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  I  am  perfectly  willlnz  to  allow  the 
figures  to  stand  in  the  Record,  and  to 
be  judged  by  any  reasonable  person,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  now  in  the  well. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  figures.  But 
there  is  a  vei-y  important  issue  of  ac- 
creditation which  pertains  to  junior  col- 
lege programs,  because,  unlike  some  of 
these  other  professions  the  gentleman 
referred  to,  in  giving  an  associate  arts 
degree  and  an  R.N.  after  2  years  leads 
to  the  practice  of  nursing. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  correct  a  state- 
ment Ju.'^t  made.  The  receipt  of  the  R.N. 
degree  only  gives  a  hunting  license  to  go 
out  and  try  to  demonstrate  competence 
and  quahfication  through  taking  the 
same  examination  that  would  be  given  to 
a  baccalaureate  graduate  in  nursing.  If 
they  are  able  to  do  that,  and  It  is  a 
highly  competitive  area,  and  to  do  it  with 
scores  that  compare  favorably  with  those 
having  had  a  4-yea^  course,  then  I  think 


that  is  the  test,  the  practical  test  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  program  of  training  of- 
fered by  the  jimior  colleges. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
junior  college  program  including  the 
nursing  program.  The  only  thing  that 
separates  us  is  the  issue  of  accreditation 
and  the  availability  of  Federal  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Tlie  reason  this  Member 
now  spea'King  supports  this  so  strongly 
is  that  I  want  to  maintain  the  standards 
in  this  very  important  field  of  nursing. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  with  all  of 
his  allegiance  to  the  junior  college  pro- 
gram, he  has  not  said  one  thing  about 
why  a  Junior  college  should  not  be  ac- 
credited by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing.  , 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
require  a  private  group  to  spell  out  the 
standards,  when  there  is  no  evidence  at 
hand  of  tlie  lack  of  adequate  standards, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  public  in- 
stitution receiving  funds  to  aid  in  the 
training  of  people  in  a  profession  when 
the  demand  for  graduates  and  for  qual- 
ified personnel  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply,  as  it  is  at  the  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  "ontleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cx^nntnghamI. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  respond  to  the  dlstin- 
BTiished  Member  from  California,  if  he 
would  take  the  well. 

Mr.  MOSS.    Go  ahead  and  respond. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Would  you  take 
the  well,  I  cannot  hear  you. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman.  I  thought. 
wanted  to  respond.  I  did  not  know  he 
wanted  conversation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
said  the  other  day  in  committee  that  the 
California  Nursing  Association  favored 
the  Rogers  amendment.  Well,  this  is 
just  not  so. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  has  had 
that  explained  to  him  and  he  Impugns 
my  integrity — the  gentleman  knows  that 
on  the  word  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  RogersI,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Cali- 
fornia League  of  Nursing  and  inadvert- 
ently represented  to  me  as  the  California 
Nurses  Association.  I  stated  that.  I  told 
the  gentleman  since  that  was  an  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  This  is  an  un- 
usual situation.  The  gentleman  from 
California  indicated  that  the  present 
method  of  accreditation  is  quite  unusual. 
I  point  out  from  the  document  from  the 
Offlce  of  Education.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual. Engineers  are  accredited  by  the 
professional  engineering  dei'elopment 
Ri-m  of  their  organization.  Dental  hy- 
gienists.  dental  technologists,  and  dental 
assistants  programs  are  accredited  by  the 
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American  Dental  Association  Many 
medical  sciences  such  as  medical  tech- 
nology, physical  therapy,  et  cetera,  are 
given  approval  or  accredited  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education.  So  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  in  en-or. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  eentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Madam  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  o£  the  House  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  the  intent  of  the 
act  under  discussion,  and  that  all  of  us 
agree  we  must  in  this  country  improve 
the  medical  education  and  the  supply  of 
doctors  for  our  people. 

I  wonder,  however,  how  many  share 
my  views  that  the  intent  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  are  not  adequately  Im- 
plemented. 

1  do  not  know  how  many  .share  my  ex- 
perience, but  in  the  7  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  found  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  young  qualified 
•men  and  women  seeking  admission  into 
medical  schools  who  could  not  gain  ad- 
misoion  because  there  was  no  room  for 
them,  yet  I  have  never  found  one  who 
could  gain  admission  who  could  not  ob- 
tain the  funds  to  pay  for  the  tuition. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  discuss  briefly 
one  section  of  the  bill,  though  I  would 
like  to  discuss  many  features  of  the  bill 
which  I  do  not  believe  have  received  suf- 
ficient study.  I  wish  to  discuss  the  sec- 
tion in  relation  to  scholarships. 

As  I  read  page  24  of  the  bill,  subsec- 
tion (cv2i  provides  for  .'•cholarshlps  to 
be  awarded  to  students  from  low-income 
families,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  describe  what  is  meant  by  "low-income 
family." 

I  wonder,  for  example,  if  the  criteria 
of  a  low-income  family  is  the  same  cri- 
terion established  under  the  so-called 
poverty  bill.  If  it  is.  then  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  first  to  agree  that  this 
would  be  a  fair  norm,  standard,  and 
criteria. 

I  And  nothing  at  all  in  the  bUl  which 
indicates  the  basis  upon  which  these 
scholarships  are  to  be  granted.  Will  it 
be  by  written  examination?  Will  it  be 
by  nationwide  examination?  Will  the 
examination  be  different  in  the  east  from 
what  it  is  in  the  west,  the  north,  or  the 
south?    Who  will  establish  the  criteria? 

Ten  percent  of  the  students  of  a  medi- 
cal school  are  going  to  be  entitled  to  an 
outright  grant  of  S2.500  with  no  provi- 
sion to  repay,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  all  know  that  doctors  in  this  coun- 
try—iustifiably.  I  might  add — are  of  the 
highest  income  bracket,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  all  groups  of  citizens. 

There  is  no  provision  to  repay  this 
grant.  There  is  no  provision  that  any 
of  the  recipients  must  participate  In 
any  particular  field  of  medicine,  even 
though  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  learned  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  recognize  that  today  there 
is  a  crying  need  in  the  field  of  psychiatry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
fields  of  medicine  today  are  under- 
maruied.     Many   of   the   areas   of   our 


country  today  are  understaffed.  Many 
towns  and  communities  in  rural  areas 
of  our  country  today  do  not  have  phy- 
sicians. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  biU,  as  I 
read  it.  to  make  it  necessary  or  manda- 
tory for  any  recipient  of  any  scholar- 
ship to  serve  in  any  of  these  areas  or  to 
participate  in  any  specific  branch  of  the 
medical  field. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  read  tliis  bill, 
a  man  could  pet  a  scholarship  for  S2.500 
for  4  years  and  he  could  quit  medicine. 
He  could  go  to  Europe  to  practice  medi- 
cine. I  do  not  see  any  prohibition  in 
the  bill  which  would  prevent  any  recipi- 
ent of  this  scholarship  from  practicing 
medicine  In  England  or  in  Ireland  or  In 
Italy  or  in  the  islands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  extend  to  me  some  additional 
time. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  can  yield  the  gentleman  only  1  addi- 
tional minute, 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
shall  ask  for  additional  time  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule  to  discuss  this,  because  I 
want  to  make  clear  to  the  committee  that 
I  favor  scholarship  programs.  I  think 
they  are  essential.  I  think  the  needy 
children  of  our  country  who  want  to  be- 
come doctors  should  become  doctors. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  criteria  are  spelled 
out  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  the  safe- 
gTiards^and  protections  are  in  this  bill. 

Now.  let  me  add  one  other  thing.  Do 
all  of  you  in  this  committee  realize  that 
before  a  young  man  can  receive  this 
scholarship  he  first  has  to  be  enrolled  in 
a  medical  school?  Now.  how  Is  he  going 
to  get  enrolled  in  a  medical  school  U  his 
family  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it?  Why 
would  any  boy  make  an  application  to 
go  into  a  medical  school  when  he  knows 
in  advance  he  does  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
scholarship  should  be  established  prior 
to  acceptance  in  medical  school  so  that 
all  the  boys  of  our  country  will  know  that 
they  can  go  if  they  want  to. 

The  scholarships  are  desirable;  the 
criteria  is  not  specified  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  not  open  to  all  qualified  young 
men. 

At  an  appropriate  time  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  improve  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGEftS  of  Florida.  Madam 
Chairman,  of  course,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  also  I  want  to  speak 
just  briefly  to  the  amendment  regarding 
accreditation. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  js  to  look  at  the 
present  situation  as  to  how  we  get 
nurses  now.  There  are  three  programs. 
A  young  lady  who  wants  to  be  a  nurse  can 
go  to  a  Junior  college  for  2  years  and 
she  comes  out  with  an  associate  degree. 
She  must  then  go.  if  she  wants  to  become 
a  registered  nurse,  to  take  her  examina- 
tion just  like  anybody  else  does.  If  she 
passes  that  examination,  she  then  be- 
comes a  registered  nurse  If  not  she 
cannot  practice  nur.sing. 
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Secondly,  there  Is  the  coUege  degree 
program  called  the  baccalaureate  degree, 
which  means  a  young  lady  goes  to  a 
school  for  a  4-year  program  and  gets  her 
degree.  Then  she  has  to  take  a  State 
examination.  If  she  passes  that  exami- 
nation, she  may  become  an  R.N.  If  she 
does  not.  she  cannot  be  a  nurse. 

Then  we  have  diploma  schools  where 
nurses  are  trained  In  hospital  schools 
and  as  soon  as  they  finish  training  here 
again  they  have  to  take  an  examination 
if  they  want  to  become  a  registered 
nurse.  If  one  csuinot  pass  that  exam- 
ination, she  will  not  be  a  registered 
nurse. 

It  is  these  examinations  that  are  setting 
the  standards  presently  of  our  nurses. 
You  would  think  from  hearing  the  con- 
versation here  today  that  this  junior  col- 
lege program  was  something  that  just 
cropped  up  with  the  passage  of  this  bill 
last  year.  Well,  that  is  not  so.  We  have 
had  this  nurse  training  program  going 
on  for  about  15  or  16  years.  It  has 
proved  itself.  These  nurses  are  being 
used  in  hospitals  today  and  are  well  ac- 
cepted by  the  doctors  and  by  the  public. 
In  fact,  last  year,  1964,  saw  2.000  nurses 
come  to  help  fill  the  critical  need  from 
the  junior  college  program,  2.000.  They 
passed  their  exam.  Their  quality  was 
high,  and  they  are  now  performing  thoso 
duties  Just  as  any  other  nurse.  I  doubt 
If  a  patient  is  asking,  once  the  nurse  has 
passed  the  examination.  "Did  you  come 
from  an  associate  degree  school  or  do 
you  have  a  baccaulaureate  degree,  or  did 
you  come  out  of  a  hospital  school?' 

What  we  need  are  nurses,  and  thai  Is 
what  this  bill  is  directed  to.  I  had  just 
felt  in  looking  at  the  situation  that  if  we 
are  getting  presently  2,000  nurses  from 
the  junior  colleges,  and  do  you  know  how 
many  of  those  schools  are  accredited  by 
the  National  League  of  Nurses?  Three. 
We  have  been  turning  out  nurses  from 
junior  colleges  since  1950.  and  there  are 
only  3  accredited  out  of  131  schools. 
We  hope  we  will  get  about  55  more  junior 
colleges  right  away  to  come  into  the  pro- 
gram. These  standards  can  be  main- 
tained high.  However.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  make  these  junior  colleges  go  to 
a  private  organization — a  private  orga- 
nization— to  get  their  clearance  before 
tax  dollars  are  given  to  the  nursln'^; 
schools  and  students  to  study  nursing, 
or  for  them  to  set  up  a  program  of  nurs- 
ing when  the  critical  need  of  nursing  is 
so  great  that  we  cannot  meet  the  esti- 
mated total  that  we  have  been  told  year 
after  year  in  our  committee  would  re- 
quire 800.000  nurses  by  1970. 

Let  me  say  this.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  said  that  we  need  800.000  nurse.'? 
in  1970.  We  cannot  possibly  fill  that 
need.  All  we  can  hope  to  obtain  is  about 
560.000. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  have  read  Life  magazine 
of  this  week.  Life  magazine  says  the 
medical  doctor  shortage  in  this  country  is 
critical  and  the  nursing  situation  is  even 
more  critical.  In  the  words  of  Life 
magazine — and  you  ought  to  read  it — 
"the  nursing  situation  is  even  worse  than 
the  doctor  shortage.  The  nursing  home 
situation  is  so  critical  that  Congress  has 
put  off  until  January  1.  1967.  the  start  o' 
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the  nursing  home  benefits  under  the  law 
that  we  Just  pa,35ed."    Think  of  that. 

Do  you  know  that  they  have  just  is- 
sued a  call  for  nurses  to  go  to  Vietnam? 
Do  you  realize  the  demand  that  there  is 
going  to  be  as  we  crank  Into  these  pro- 
grams— the  old-age  benefits  and  nursing 
homes?  Weneed  to  produce  every  qual- 
ified nurse  we  can. 

I  do  not  want  to  let  down  standards. 
But  I  think  where  a  .lunior  college  is 
accredited  by  a  regional  accrediting  of- 
fice, or  by  a  Stale  accrediting  agency, 
that  should  be  sufficient. 

I  do  not  tlunk,  with  this  critical  situa- 
tion, that  we  ought  to  require  these  jun- 
ior colleges  to  join  an  organization  and 
pay  a  fee  to  iliis  private  organization  to 
come  down  and  look  over  the  school  in 
tha  beginning  before  Federal  funds  can 
be  used.  The  National  League  of  Nurs- 
ing sends  two  persons  to  look  over  the 
program,  and  I  am  sure  they  do  a  good 
job.   Then  6  years  later  they  check  again. 

However  in  the  junior  colleges  most  of 
these  nursing  programs  are  set  up  in 
close  cooperation  with  State  nursing 
sroups.     I  know  ours  is  in  Florida 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened  in 
tiie  State  of  Florida.  They  say  these 
nursing  programs  do  not  turn  out  very 
well  from  the  junior  college.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  junior  college  graduate  nurses 
turned  out  in  my  State.  In  1964  the 
result  of  the  registered  nurses  exam 
showed  that  of  the  three  competing 
schools  of  graduates,  the  associate  de- 
?ree  students — that  is.  the  junior  college 
students — made  the  most  impressive  rec- 
ord. They  finished  above  the  other  two 
types  of  graduates  in  two  of  the  five 
categories  on  the  exam;  second  In  the 
other  three;  and  their  percentage  of 
failure  was  lower  than  the  baccalaureate 
'legree  for  the  entire  exam,  and  only  a 
fraclififi  above  the  diploma  schools. 

The  average  that  the  associate  degree 
nmses  got  was  the  highest  in  two  of  the 
five  categories  and  the  second  highest 
m  the  other  three.  They  were  never 
last  in  any  category  or  In  any  part  of  the 
■'xam. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  must  meet  a 
:iatlonal  need.  We  must  have  a  reallsHc 
:)rogram.  We  need  nurses.  I  say  to^y 
colleagues,  and  competent  nurses.  And 
if  these  young  ladies  can  be  trained  as 
w»^nvlEion  it.  we  can  help  fill  the  need. 
Tfiey  are  going  to  have  to  pass  the  exam 
before  they  can  take  their  place,  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
vield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
GhiffinI. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
nse  to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
the  Rogers  amendment  which  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  committee  bill.  H.R. 
3141.  smd  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
Mr,  RocERSl. 

Title  I  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1964  provides  assistance  for  construction 
and  expansion  of  facilities  for  2  years 
nursing  programs.  Titles  n  and  HI  of 
the  act  provide  that  junior  colleges 
which  have  associate  nursing  programs 
may  receive  certain  special  improvement 


project  grants  and  student  loan  fund 
assistance. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  act  has 
been  Interpreted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  so  as  to  require  that  a 
junior  college  must  be  accredited  by  a 
private  organization,  the  National 
League  for  Nursing,  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  such  assistance. 

In  Michigan  a  number  of  junior  col- 
leges have  associate  degree  nursing  pro- 
grams. They  arc,  and  they  have  been, 
turning  out  graduates  who  successfully 
pass  the  State  examination,  who  meet 
State  qualifications,  and  who  are  admit- 
ted as  registered  nurses. 

Despite  the  fact  that  over  a  period 
of  years  these  Michigan  Institutioiw  of 
higher  education  have  proved  and  estab- 
lished their  qualifications  to  educate 
nurses  in  accordance  with  State  stand- 
ards, they  are  now  precluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  Nurse  Training  Act  be- 
cause they  are  not  accredited  by  the 
National  League  of  Nursing.  These 
same  junior  colleges  are  accredited  to  the 
extent  required  to  meet  State  standards 

In  my  view,  the  interpretation  placed 
on  the  present  law  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  requiring  accreditation 
by  this  private  organization,  is  unduly 
restrictive  and  not  in  the  public  interest. 

As  a  Nation,  we  need  a  great  many 
more  nurses.  It  is  diflicult  to  see  how 
tills  pressing  National  need  can  possibly 
be  met  unless  we  fully  utilize  our  junior 
colleges  to  help  train  nurses.  Without 
question,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964 
will  fall  far  short  of  its  goal  unless  the 
Rogers  amendment  becomes  law. 

Accordingly.  Madam  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers]  for  his  leadership  on  this 
Important  matter,  and  I  hope  that  any 
effort  to  delete  the  Rogers  amendment 
from  the  bill  will  be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CunninohamI. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Madam  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr  Rogers].  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  the  record  straight. 
He  mentioned  a  fee  for  these  jimlor  col- 
leges. Do  you  know  what  the  fee  Is?  I 
understand  it  is  only  $100. 

Of  course,  we  need  nurses,  but  we  want 
good,  qualified  nurses.  And.  I  might 
say  again  that  there  are  approximately 
100  junior  colleges  that  participate  in 
nurse  training.  The  National  League 
for  Nursing  has  only  been  able  to  fully 
accredit  three  of  these  because  the  col- 
leges have  not  requested  national  ac- 
creditation. However.  32  additional 
programs  have  received  reasonable  as- 
surance of  accreditation. 

Now.  Madam  Chairman,  the  whole 
problem  here  is  that  the  junior  colleges 
need  national  accreditation  to  enable 
them  to  turn  out  qualified  nurses.  They 
want  to  be  accredited  because  they  want 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government; 
that  is  the  nub  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
had  intended  to  introduce  amendments 
to  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  by  podiatry  Insti- 
tutions in  part  (e) — grants  to  Improve 


:the  quality  of  schools,  and  part  ifi  — 
scholarship  grants  to  schools,  but  I 
have  decided  to  fight  on  another  and 
more  propitious  day. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  3141  in  its  present 
form  w  ithout  pro\iding  podiatry  institu- 
tions the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
all  facets,  creates  real  danger  that  the 
quality  of  education  in  podiatry  will  de- 
teriorate and  that  the  number  of  podia- 
trists that  can  be  trained  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  foot  he.ilth  needs 
of  the  Nation.  All  parts  of  the  bill 
should  provide  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation by  podiatry  institutions  as  now 
do  the  sections  on  the  extension  of  the 
construction  program,  and  student  loans. 

It  is  not  common  knowiedge  that  foot 
health  problems  are  of  serious  propor- 
tions. A  1951  Public  Health  Service  Re- 
port on  the  physical  status  of  the  men 
examined  through  selective  service  in 
World  War  n  disclosed  that  twice  as 
many  registrants  were  rejected  for  foot 
problems.  1.4  percent,  as  were  for  den- 
tal problems.  0.7  percent.  Of  those 
examined,  90.1  per  1.000  registrants  had 
foot  defects  as  compared  with  116.1  per 
1,000  for  dental  defects. 

While  these  numbers  are  significant, 
the  incidence  of  foot  problems  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  older  population 
makes  real  demands  on  the  podiatrists. 

The  1961  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  one  report  stated;  "The  insti- 
tutionalized or  liome-care  patient  once 
moving  about  with  pain -free  feet  is  more 
easily  motivated  for  total  rehabilitation. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  these  older  people 
have  foot  problems."  Over  40  percent 
of  the  practicing  podiatrists  serve  the 
elderly  in  nui-slng  homes,  and  one  out 
of  three  serves  homes  for  the  aged. 

From  studies  reported  at  the  hearings 
on  H.R.  3141,  we  learn  that  in  1978,  if 
the  present  capacity  of  the  colleges  ts 
unchanged,  the  deficit  of  podiatrists  will 
be  considerably  more  than  4.700.  The 
situation  cannot  t>e  changed  materially 
until  the  facilities  of  the  colleges  are 
expanded.  In  order  to  care  for  the 
deficits  in  the  number  of  podiatrists 
needed  by  1980,  and  to  improve  the 
number  needed  to  supply  the  profession 
in  keeping  with  increases  in  population, 
the  podiatn,'  colleges  will  have  to  grad- 
uate about  600  students  annually  begin- 
ning with  1968.  This  is  approximately 
three  times  their  present  capacity. 

In  1960.  the  American  Podiatry  Asso- 
ciation established  a  special  commission 
on  the  status  of  podiatry  education,  to 
examine  from  a  broad  point  of  view  the 
profession's  educational  program  and 
advise  on  step.s  neces.>;ar>'  to  improve  this 
program.  Copies  of  the  report.  "Podi- 
atry Education  in  the  1960's"  were  sup- 
plied Members  of  Congress  in  a  pre\ious 
session  when  hearings  were  being  held 
on  proposed  legislation  for  assistance 
to  health  professions  education.  The 
special  commission  consist.ed  of  three 
educators  from  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation, an  M.D.  medical  educator,  and  a 
practicing  podiatrist,  a  meml>er  of  the 
lx)ard  of  trustees  of  a  podiatry  college. 
A  significant  recommendation  was  "that 
the  American  Podiatry  Association  rep- 
resent to  the  appropriate  legislative  and 
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executive  officials  of  the  Government  the 
need  and  social  advisability  of  making 
financial  provisions  for  potliatry  educa- 
tion, in  ways  similar  to  those  made  for 
the  other  health  sciences." 

The  colleges  were  advised  to 
strengthen  their  faculties  with  consider- 
ably more  full-time  teachers  and  admin- 
istrative officers,  and  to  provide  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  rtsponiibil- 
itles.  The  commission  also  noted  a  need 
tq  markedly  increase  scholarships  and 
loan  funds  for  students. 

At  the  hearings  on  H.R.  3141,  infor- 
mation was  provided  on  college  oper- 
ations over  the  past  5-year  period.  En- 
rollment is  up  over  40  percent:  operating 
expenditures  have  risen  131  percent; 
the  average  cost  of  education  per  stu- 
dent has  Jumped  from  S9.90  to  $1,680; 
the  number  of  full-time  lastmctors  has 
increased  107  percent. 

In  1966,  the  APA  will  devote  almost  40 
percent  of  its  total  budget  to  the  im- 
provement of  podifitry  education.  Meas- 
ures include  scholarships,  fellowships, 
faculty  improvement  grants  jtod  olher 
matching  grants  to  the  schools. 

The  five  podiatry  colleges  are  all  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  institutions.  None  re- 
ceive public  funds  in  support  of  their 
opei-atlon.  Without  Federal  support,  po- 
diatry colleges  will  not  be  able  to  train 
sufficient  numbers  of  podiatrists  and  to 
train  them  well  enough  to  meet  the  nteds 
of  our  increasing  population.  The  train- 
ing program  is  a  minimum  of  6  years,  2 
years  of  prepodiatiT  and  4  years  in  the 
professional  .school;  and  those  desiring  to 
develop  special  knowledges  and  skills, 
such  as  in  foot  surgery,  will  have  to  de- 
vote an  additional  year  or  two  of  study. 
Scholarship  grants  are  needed  in  col- 
leges of  podiatry  for  the  same  reasons  as 
in  other  health  professions  schools;  that 
Is.  to  make  it  possible  for  the  less  affluent 
but  highly  capable  young  people  to  enter 
the  profession.  At  present,  scholarships 
are  available  to  fewer  than  two  percent 
of  podiatry  students.  Without  such  fi- 
nancial Bid,  and  with  the  rising  co.sts  of 
attending  professional  schools,  there  is 
great  danger  that  these  professions  in 
the  future  will  be  manned  by  persons  who 
can  surmount  the  financial  barrier,  but 
who  are  not  necessarily  the  most  capa- 
ble people. 

Another  reason  for  Including  colleges 
of  podiatry  in  the  provisions  for  scholar- 
ship grants  is  to  provide  freedom  of 
choice  for  young  people  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  professional  health  service. 
Obviously,  freedom  of  choice  is  naiTOwed 
when  one  field  of  study  offers  financial 
inducements  while  a  competing  field  does 
not. '  It  is  sound  policy  to  encourage 
young  people  to  enter  those  fields  of  serv- 
ice in  which  their  major  interests  he  and 
for  which  they  have  aptitude. 

Furthermore,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  many  students,  particularly  the  less 
affluent,  will  inevitably  be  attracted  to 
professional  fields  which  offer  financial 
help,  often  regardless  of  their  major  in- 
terests. Thus,  a  lack  of  scholarships  in 
podiatr>'.  when  other  health  fields  have 
them,  would  seriously  handicap  the  col- 
leges of  podiatri'  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
cruit a  fair  share  of  talent. 


There  is  an  Incongrtiity  in  having  col- 
leges of  podiatry  excluded  from  the 
scholarship  and  educational  improve- 
ment grants  when  they  are  included  for 
construction  grants  and  student  loans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  at  an  early  date  legislation  help- 
ing the  public  thiough  help  to  colleges  of 
podiatry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  problem  of  providing  America  with 
enough  good  doctors  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. 

Most  doctors  are  already  heavily  load- 
ed and  doubtless  will  become  more  so  as 
social  security  medicare  becomes  effec- 
tive January  1.  .'\dvances  in  medical  sci- 
ence and  hospital  technology  fortunately 
enable  each  doctor  to  care  for  more  pa- 
tients. Doctors  can  usually  sei-ve  emer- 
gency cases  best  in  the  hospital  rather 
than  the  home,  and  this  pi-ac(ice  lets  the 
doctor  make  better  use  of  his  own  time. 
House  calls  have  become  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

But  even  the.'-e  favorable  trends  will 
not  suffice  to  provide  America  with 
enough  good  doctors. 

About  7.500  new  doctors  begin  prac- 
tice each  year.  Our  estimate  puts  at 
11,000  the  number  of  new  doctors  that 
will  be  needed  each  year  by  1975. 

Several  years  a?o  I  proposed  a  nation- 
wide progi-am  to  stimulate  interest  In 
medical  careers  and  to  provide  student 
financing  where  needed.  I  proposed 
"Junior  Intern"  clubs  to  bo  conducted 
by  doctors  in  high  schools  to  stimulate 
youthful  interest  In  medical  careers,  also 
a  private-financed  revolvincr  loan  fund 
so  medical  students  could  borrow  as 
much  as  needed  for  the  long  period  of 
professional  training. 

The  House  bill  would  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  at  low-interest  rate,  with 
repayment  not  to  begin  until  3  years 
after  medical  training  is  complete.  Al- 
though I  would  have  preferred  a  private- 
ly financed  revolving  fund.  I  consider  the 
loan  fund  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Another  feature,  however,  strikes  me 
as  totally  unwise.  It  provides  grants  as 
high  as  S2,500  a  year  for  medical  stu- 
dents, with  no  obUgation  for  repayment. 
Doctors  can  well  afford  eventually  to 
repay  money  advanced  to  them  during 
student  days.  What  Is  needed  is  loan 
money. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  as  chainnan  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  to  reirort  the 
action  t^ken  at  our  meeting  Tuesday. 
August  31.  The  committee  adopted  a 
statement  on  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1965.  H.R.  3141,  which  I  would  now  like 
to  read; 

KEPtTBLicAN   Policy    CoMMirtEn   Statement 
ON     Health      PRoFEsstoNS      EorcATioNAL 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1965,  H.R.  3141 
Due  to   ibe  rapid  expiinslou   of   tlie  U.S. 
population.  It  Is  apparent  that  unless  tlaere 
Is  a  algnlflcant  Increase  in  the  number  of 
meUlc.ll   school   graduates,   this   Nation   will 
not  have  an  adequate  supply  of  medical  per- 
sonhel.    Moreover,  the  recent  enactment  of 
the  medical  care  for  the  aged  legislation  un- 
doubtedly win  result  in  new  and  greater  de- 
mands   for    medical    services.    These    needs 
must  be  met  and  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee continues  to  support  legislation  that 


will  aSord  adequate  and  appropriate  assist- 
ance to  our  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
profession  schools  and  students. 

Therefore,  we  endorse  the  3-year  extension 
of  the  current  program  of  matching  grant* 
to  aid  the  construction,  replacement,  or  re- 
habilitation of  teaching  facilities  for  the 
tr.ilnmg  of  physicians,  dentists,  professional 
public  health  personnel,  optometrists,  phar- 
macists, and  podiatrists.  The  current  pro- 
gram which  H.K  3I4I  extends  has  funded  63 
projects  and  has  m.".de  possible  2.279  new 
first  year  places.  It  Is  the  type  of  assistance 
that  Republicans  traditionally  have  sup- 
ported and  endorsed. 

Similarly,  the  student  loan  program  that 
Is  extended  for  3  years  la  a  sound  and 
meritorious  program.  Of  the  152  schools  of 
medicine,  dentlsuy.  osteopathy  and  opton;- 
etry  that  are  eligible,  147  have  established 
student  loan  funds  and  to  date  there  have 
been  more  than  10.000  student  borrowers. 

We  are  especially  concerned  by  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3141  which  provide  basic  and 
special  improvement  grants  to  medlca! 
schools  which  can  be  used  for  any  purpose 
Including  salaries  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  assume  the  responsibility  for 
providing  a  portion  of  the  operating  funds 
of  evtry  school  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteop- 
athy, and  optometry  In  this  country. 
Every  such  school,  rich  or  poor,  large  or  small, 
public  or  private,  that  flies  an  application  for 
a  basic  grant,  and  gives  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  it  will  Increase  its  first  year  en- 
rollment by  2',\,  pfrcent  or  by  Ave  students 
whichever  Is  greater,  will  be  paid  S12,500  plus 
8250  for  each  full-time  student  the  first  year, 
and  825.000  plus  8500  for  each  full-time  stu- 
dent the  ne.Nt  3  years.  And  every  such 
school  that  is  recommended  Ijy  the  National 
Advisory  Council  and  satisfies  the  Surgeon 
General  that  It  will  use  the  mouey  to  main- 
tain or  to  provide  for  accreditation  or  spc- 
cl.illjed  functions,  will  be  paid  a  special  grant 
not  to  exceed  siOO.ono  the  first  year:  »200.00n 
the  second  year;  8300.000  the  third  year-  o- 
*400.000  the  fourth  year. 

This  Is  Q  dramatic  shift  from  the  present 
program  of  selective  assistance  to  one  of  out- 
right Federal  subsidy.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  no  participation  or  coordination  by  a  State 
agency.  All  payments  flow  from  the  Surgeon 
General  directly  to  the  recipient  school. 
Certamiy  these  grants  are  slgnlficantlv  dif- 
ferent from  the  bricic  and  mortar  grants  and 
the  specific  grants  that  have  until  now  con- 
stituted the  Pedornl  as.sisl;;ince  to  higher 
education.  Therefore,  we  uree  that  these 
provisions  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Floilda.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  address  myself  for 
a  moment  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  will  revise  the  current  system  of 
securing  accreditation  for  schools  of 
nursing  under  the  Nurses  Tiaining  Act 
of  1964. 

The  committee  bill  contairus  a  provi- 
sion which  will  allow  the  ofBcial  ac- 
creditating  body  to  be  a  regional  ac- 
crediting agency  or  State  approval 
agency  in  the  case  of  scliools  which  oHer 
associate  degree  programs  of  nurse 
training.  This  provision  will  correct  an 
obvious  deficiency  in  the  existina  law 
which  was  even  recognized  by  the  OIEce 
of  Education  when  it  designated  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  as  the  sole 
accrediting  body  for  funds,  under  thr 
act  of  1964.  At  that  time  the  Office  of 
Education  stated  that  amendment  of  the 
law  might  be  necessary  in  view  of  the 
special  circumstances  which  many  jf  the 
junior  colleges  were  in. 

The  part  that  the  associate  degree 
programs    have    been    playing    in    our 
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country  has  been  well  documented  in  the  Randolph  Newman,  president.  Santa  Rosa  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 

general  debate  but  I  would  Uke  at  this  Junior  college.  August  19. 1905 :  and   optometry   to   improve   the   quality   of 

time  to  insert  in  the  Record  some  state-  "Santa  Rosa   Junior   College   ha^   had   a  theu-  educational  programs. 

menta  provided  by  the  National  Associa-  ?5,Tp»^am'?/rdTor/tl?LUuon'and  Mr.  HARRIS.     Madam  Chairman,  a 

tion  of  Junior  CollegES,  which  reflect  the  i^  subject  to  accreditation  by  the  state  of  parliamentary  inquirj'. 

feeling    and  need   for   the   amendment  California  Board  of  Nursing  Education  and  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  nentleman  will 

which  is  contained  in  the  committee  bill:  Nurse  Registration.    We  have  graduated  391  state  it. 

SrATEME.NTs    Rlqaeding    QnALm    or    ADN  students  from  our  program  and  Its  quality  Mr.    HARRIS.      1    am    sorrv.    Madam 

PR0CR.<MS  Excerpted  Fboj*  Recent  Corre-  1=  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  all  of  Chairman,   but  I  do  not  recall  the  re- 

^""""'^•■'^              '  UcrslT^x^nat'Sn'' whicf  would'^^rmlt  ^■'^''^  °'  '^e  rule,  but  is  it  the  intention 

..TJ!o^J'-^J-Z"-  la^nTarl'^is   ,^^1''°"""  tJ^em  ^'foUo^Sie  p^ofl^  on  iS  thu  Ita™"  to  read  the  entire  amendment? 

Waguc  for  Nur..mg,  Januory  15,  19S5;  ^      j,  Bergengren,  Jr.,  president.  Daytona  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  will  state 

T'^^irJ,'^  ",'  ""f^f'T^  ^°'=""'  f ;  Beach  Junior^ColIege  Au^st  24. 1965     '^  to  the  izentleman  from  Arkansas  that  the 

^tt^ude^tTrioi^rfrce^n^he  Uc°enrng  ex-  """'  "^^^  *"  outstanding  a«ociate  degree  amendment  is  being  read  by  section, 

■imlnatlona^dirthelork  situation     Thll  P^<^^^    '°    """'"S    education    and    have  Mr.  HARRIS.    By  section? 

rcmde°thrfollow  ng  resuL'  in  the  CallTor'!  f,^/"?"'»  J^r^'blr'^f^'IfoHd?'^^-  ■.°""  ""  ^^'^  CHAIRMAN.    By  section, 

nla  State  test  pool  examination:  "^^^^L^.  ^TZ  °^ZZ\TZT^^,  ^'L^'A''^^^ A^^'^'^'^'r^     ,     ,,        , 

1959  (967  exiunlnees) ;  Foundation  and  the  State  Board  of  Nursing "  iP^  S,     >,     ^        T^                        ^ 

Mean  lor  all  five  tests  Oscar   H.  Edlnger.  Jr..   president.   Mount  Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Associate  degree  program                      676  San  Antonio  College.  August  19. 1965:  -Basic  improvement  grants 

Diploma    progriim 851  ,    """equality  of  our  nursing  program  and  "Sec.  771.  (a)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of 

Baccalaureate  program- -_     SB2  Its  enthuslasLic  community  and  professional  subsection    «b).   the  Surgeon    General   may 

UGi  (1.2fl3  examinees) :  support  ^  amply  attested  to  by  the  eagerness  moke  basic  improvement  grants  as  follows: 

Associate  degree  program     .         .       544  by  which  our  graduates  are  sought,  and  by  ■•(!)   For  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 

Diploma    program     .                              548  the    enthusioftic    participation    of   the    ad-  igee,    each    school    of    medicine,    dentistry, 

,      Baccalaiu-cate   program 573"  *?°'y   <:°"™lttee  on    which    is   represented  ostcopfuhy,  or  optometry  whose  application 

.  „       „   ^       .  'i^"'*'  ^''"^'  '"^^'"'  '»«"<=''l  facility  in  the  for  a  b.«ic  improvement  grant  for  such  year 

Albert  E.  French,  president.  State  Unlver-  district.    We  have  maintained  a  100  percent  jias  been  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General 

sltj"  of  New  York,  Agricultural  and  Technical  placement  record  of  graduates,  and  manv  of  shal'   be  pa'd   the  sum  of  81'' 500  plu«  the 

college.  Canton  Branch,  August  17,  1965:  them  have  rapidly  risen  to  leadership  and  product  OBtained  bv  mulUpIyinB  *250  by  the 

"The   community   colleges   In   New   York  supervisory    positions.     The   college    place-  number  of  full-time  students  m  such  school 

suite  have  been  successful  In  training  regis-  ment  office   and  the   department  chairman  ..,2)   For  each  fiscal  vear  In  the  nerlod  be' 

tered  nurses  In  associate  degree  programs,  of    nursing    consistently    receive    more    Job  Einning  Julv   1    1966    and  endlnB  June  30 

one  such  college  had  yet  to  have  a  failure  In  orders   than   the   number  of  studenU   that  fg%,  eLh  suchschooi  whose  "pp"fcatlon  hi 

the  State  board  ex.unlnatioiis  a  yenr  or  so  can  be  accomn.odated  in  the  program.    It  Is  been  approved  for  such  a  grant  for  such  yeS 

afro  after  more   than  5  yeafs  of  operation,  common    practice   for   doctors'   offices,    civil  ^^all  be  paid   the  «um  of  S25  000  nlus  the 

The  advisory  committee  at  this  college  found  servlc*    agencies,     and    hospital*    to    send  p?^uct  obtained  brmulUnImr*50^0?v  Se 

general    satisfaction    among    employers    of  brochures,   oppllcatlon   forms,   aBd  descrlp-  ul^ber  Cf  fuirtlme  ^udents  li\  such  ^ 

nu.-ses   with    gniduaTcs   of  associate- degree  tlve  materials  describing  the  benefits  to  be  ^b ,   tI  Surl^rGeneraf  sLn  not  m^e 

program.s."  derived  from  employment  with  their  Instifu-  „   JJinr   utdji  ^^f.   „?,^"„    t^  "„.    .^1  t 

James  L.  Wallenbarger,  director,  Division  tions  as  Inducements  for  our  students."  nnfj^o.^  »nniJ?,fJ  ?1          I  t^"    , 

of    Community    Junior    Colleges.    State    of  H.  R.  Buchser,  president  superintendent,  ta"ns  or  l/.uninr.^   brr.«on,^,?l^ 

Florida.  Department  of  Education,  August  .7,  San^lose  City  C^nege.  August  23,  1965:  ^e^^  ^hai'tor  ?h^"^S't  ^koTy°eT^,i^Z; 

'""The  quality  of  these  programs  ha.  been  qu  Juy^lfTefiecTd  m^^^Tua^•1uccl«  t^'^^'^^i  'T  T  ""If^"?  k^^'s  " 

uac„.estlo.-,ert-from    the'  start.      We    used  In  the  RN  examination.  In  which  they  havl  X^cV  suc^a  .ran,   irmVdl.%l^"fi«?v^^^^ 

pilUallnes  developed  l,y  the  nulling  profes-  constanUy  scored  In  the  top  quarter  In  com-  *^'n„  "  ,    of   nu?  ,.™-   .n,rt„m,    I^   l^^ 

sion.    we  applied  the  s.-une  careful  planning  petition  with  graduates  lr?m  all  California  "hool  wU    exceed  thfhlghesfnrst-year  en 

procedures  and  analysis  of  quality  all  along  schools  of  nui-sing.    Our  program  Is  strongly  ,„,,„1J;  „V    ,,  u    .  ^   highest  .Irst-year  en- 

fheway.    The  succete  of  oiJ  pro^.ams  may  supported    by    hSspltals.\h?  medical    al^  an^rtl° fi  ^school  ?ea^  Surln^  fhe^^^^^^^ 

be  in  part  measured  by  the  success  of  the  nursing  aseoclaUon,   and   the    Citizens   Ad-  jXi   i960  through  Jfmi^?ssi^vJ!ii^^^ 

Sroduates  in  their  State  examination.     The  visory  Committee  in  the  community."  or '^^  1„,V,^   if   .'^"^    U.l    .^    . 

percentage  Of  students  Who  successfuny  pass  Mr.   SPRINGER.     Madam  Chairman,  en^ol'^menrny  five  s  Sdenfs   w^tSr"" 

?h?e!,''\oLd°"^ioh'Thows°ihei\'IL''1o;  ^  ^""''^  ^°  ^"'^'^^^  ''^'""'''^  ^°^  "™^-  ^"rTate^'^'ke  requlremenis   "f"  th^    sXec! 

vovcmber  1964^  ^^-    HARRIS.     Madam   Chairman,    I  tion  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  requirements 

■  William  a.  Dwver.  president.  Board  of  Re-  ^^11"^° l^?ll'  r^J^^sts  for  Ume.  °L""'°"  '*''='  <*' '°'   °'  **"»  *"■  ^^"^ 

gioaal  Community  Colleges.  Commonwealth  "he     CHAIRMAN.     There    being     no  "P.?'"™^'*-    .^ 

of  Massachusetts,  August  30.  1966:  fmther  requests   for  time,  pursuant  to  "^'   '^°^  '"^  purposes  of  this  part  and 

"Since  the  early  I950's.  community  colleges  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub-  P"*  ^U "8"^""°"*.  °!  ^'^^  Surgeon  General 

have   oilered  associate  degree   programs   In  stltute  committee  amendment  printed  in  miration  of  th?numl?c"r^'^^^^^^^^ 

N-urslng.    students  completing   this  course  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  biU  for  mTschool   or  ^^0,' "cul^r  teS  rtl2  t^ 

of  study  have  enjoyed  outstanding  success  ,i,p  mimn«:p  nf  nmptirtmont  i    a  scnooi.  or  in  a  p.ir.icular  >ear-class  In 

la  the  State  R  N    examinations.     This  ap-  i'^"5S°^f  °^  an^endinent.  a  school,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  the  basis 

proach  to  providing  more  nurses  was  devel-  ^^^  ^^'^^^  read  as  follows;  of  estimates,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  number 

oped  under  a  Kellogg  grant  and  represents  a  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/  °'  students  enrolled  In  a  school,  or  In  a  par- 

change  In  Ualnlng  'rom  an  apprenticeship  Represcmatncs  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-  ticular  year-class  in  a  .'chool.  In  an  earUer 

:i-ycar  diploma  school  program)  to  an  edu-  ^ca  in  Congress  assembled,  Tim  this  Act  may  Z^^'  '^         ^^^  "'"^  ^'  °'  °"  *"'^'^  ''^''*  ^ 

ciutlonal  program  (2-year  ADN  at  a  Junior/  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Professions  Educa-  he  deems  appropriate  for  making  such  detcr- 

communltv  college) ."  tlonal  Assistance  Amendments  of  1965".  minatlon.  and  shall  include  methods  of  mak- 

rHB>n*^ 'B(»AnA»*%     *««abi.,4««*     f^,,y*t «„  r-j                 .  ihg  such  tic t ermiha t iohs  when  a  school  or 

Edward    Slmonsen,    president.    California  fdncalional  improi'dneTif  grants  ond  schoJ-  a  vear-class  was  not  in  existence  in  an  Parii.v 

Junior  College  Association,  August  27,  1065:  anhip  grants  to  schools  0/  medicine,  den-  v^fat  Vtlhil             «'^"eh<^e  m  an  earlier 

"The  success  of  associate  In   arts  degree  iistry,  osteopathy,  and  optometry                        „,^,    t-„,  _,„.'.,„  „,  t^..  _„—  .-.4 1. 

fL'Z'^  i°cefir   'Sja^tl^n^pS  ,  ^^-^   '    '">  ^'"^  ^"  ^'  "'''  ^"""^  •^^^''^  ^.   t'e   te°;m''"fuT.run°/  s^t^de^     S'hefh"^ 

have    been    most    enthuslasUc    about    the  t"«'^«>! 'n^ 'o'l"«'"E  ""^w  ?•"'««■  with  a  particular  year-classi  means  students 

programs  "  "part  e — grants  to  imfsove  the  Of  ality  of  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  leading 

Preston  N.  Tanis,  director    Northwestern  schools  of  medicine,   dentistbv.   osteop-  w  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of 

Michigan  CoUege,  August  24, 1965-  ""^-  *''°  optometet  dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 

"During  the  past  3  years,  we  have  been  "^«(hori.-afion  0/  appropriations  ^uU?!enfdeL«'^'°''         °P^'^^"'^   °'   ^ 

able  to  develop  an  associate  degree  nursing  "Sec.  770.  There  arc  authorized  to  be  ap- 

program  which  was  badly  needed  for  some  proprlated  820,000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end-  "Special  improvement  grants 

time  In  this  part  of  Michigan.    To  date,  our  itig  June  30,  1966,  840,000.000  for  the  fiscal  "Sec  772.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 

graduates    have    satisfactorily    passed    their  year  ending  June  30,    1967,  880,000.000  for  under  section  770  for  any  fiscal  year  and  not 

State  Ixjord  examinations  and  have  been  ad-  the  fiscal   j-ear  ending  June   30.   1968,   and  required   for   malting   grants   under   section 

mltted  _  without  any  difficulty  as  registered  880,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  771.  the  Surgeon  General  may  make  an  addi- 

uurses."  1959.  for  grants   under   this  part   to  assist  tlonal  grant  for  such  year  to  any  school  of 
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med-lcine.  dentistry,  osteopathy,  or  optometry 
which  has  an  approved  application  therefor 
and  for  which  an  application  has  been  ap- 
proved under  section  771.  If  he  determines 
that  the  requirements  of  subsection  <b)  are 
EatisHed  In  the  case  of  such  applicant. 

■•(bi  No  special  improvement  grant  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  unless  such  grant 
Is  recommended  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Medical.  Dental,  and  Optoraetrlc 
Education  and  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines that  such  grant  will  be  utilized  by  the 
recipient  school  ( 1 )  to  contribute:  toward 
the  maintenance  of.  or  tu  provid^  for,  ac- 
creditation, or  (21  to  contribute  toward  the 
maintenance  of.  or  to  provide  for,  specialized 
funcDons  which  the  school  serves. 

"(c)  Nf)  grant  to  any  school  under  this 
section  mny  exceed  5100.000  for  the  i\scul 
year  ending  June  30.  1966:  5200,000  for  the 
Hscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967;  8300.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1908;  or 
5400.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969. 

"4pp/iC(2fiOTW  /or  qrants 
"Sec.  773.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  ( not  earlier  than 
In  the  fiscal  vear  preceding  the  year  for 
which  a  grant  is  sought*  by  which  applica- 
tions for  bsislc  or  special  grants  unUer  sec- 
tion 771  or  772  for  any  fiscal  year  itiust  be 
filed. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  the  applicant  must  (1)  be  a  public  or 
other  noaproflt  schuoi  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  or  optometry,  and  (2)  be  ac- 
credited by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
prove forsucli  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  except  that  the  requirement  of 
this  clause  (2 1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied 
if.  (A)  m  the  case  of  a  school  which  by  rea- 
son of  no,  or  an  Insufflclent.  period  of  opera- 
tion Is  not.  at  the  time  of  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  part,  eligible  for  such  ac- 
creditation, the  (Commissioner  finds,  after 
consulatlon  with  the  appropriate  accredita- 
tion body  or  bodies,  that  ther*?  is  re:i50nable 
assurance  that  the  school  will  meet  the  ac- 
creditation standards  of  such  body  or  bodies 
pjrlor  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
following  the  normal  graduation  date  of  stu- 
dents who  are  in  their  first  year  of  Instruction 
at  5uoh  school  during  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  Surgeon  General  makes  a  final  determi- 
nation as  to  approval  of  the  application,  or 
(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  school,  the  Com- 
missioner finds  after  such  consultation  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General 
that  there  Is  reasonable  ground  to  expect 
that,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  under 
this  part,  having  regard  for  the  purposes  of 
the  grant  sought,  such  school  will  meet  such 
accreditation  standards  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

"(C)  The  Surgeon  <3eneral  shall  not  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  part  except  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Council  of 
Medical,  Dental,  and  Optoraetrlc  Education 
(established  by  section  774). 

■(d)  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  made 
only  if  the  application  therefor — 

"(1)  Is  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General 
upon  his  determination  that  the  applicant 
meets  the  eligibility  conditions  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

■*(2)  contains  or  is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  General 
that  the  applicant  will  expend  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  or  optometry,  as  the 
oa£e  may  be.  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  grant  is  sought,  an  amount  of  funds 
(other  than  funds  lor  construction  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Surgeon  General)  from  non- 
Federal  sources  which  are  at  least  as  great  as 
the  average  amount  of  funds  expended  by 
such  applicant  for  such  purpose  In  the  three 
fiscal  years  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  grant  U  sought: 


"(3)  contain*  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Stxrgeon  General  may  require  to  make 
the  determinations  required  of  him  under 
this  part  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part:  and 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  require  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this  part. 

"(e)  In  considering  applications  for  grants 
under  section  772.  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  relative  financial 
need  of  the  applicant  for  such  a  grant  and 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  applicant's 
plan  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  clairaes  (11  or  (2|  of  subjection  (b)  of 
section  772  and  in  contributing  to  an  equita- 
ble geographical  distribution  of  schools  o.1er- 
ing  high-quality  training  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  optometrists. 

"National  Adviiory  Cryuncit  on  Medical. 
Dental,  and  Opiometrlc  Educaiicn 

"Sec.  774.  lai  There  Is  hereby  established 
Iji  V.\c  Public  Health  Service  a  National  Ad- 
vistory  Council  on  Medical.  Dental,  and  Op- 
tometrlc  Education  consisting  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
twelve  members  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  l,iws  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such 
appointments  may  be  made  for  specified 
staggered  terms.  The  appointed  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  selected  from  among 
leading  authorities  In  the  fields  of  medical, 
dental,  and  optometrlc  education,  respec- 
tively, except  that  not  less  than  three  of 
such  members  shall  be  selected  from  the 
general  public 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Sur- 
geon General  In  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
part  and  p.irt  P.  and  In  the  review  of  appli- 
cations under  this  part. 

■(c)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized 
to  use  the  services  of  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  in  connection  with  mat- 
teis  related  to  the  administration  of  this 
part  or  part  F.  for  such  periods,  in  addition 
to  conference  periods,  bs  he  may  determine. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
the  Coimcll  or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Surgeon  General,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretnry  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day.  Including  travel  time:  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
.-uthorized  by  section  S  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  D,S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persona  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

"PAST  F — SCHOLARSHIP  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF 
MI.DICI^E.  OSTE0P4THT.  DEJJTISTUT,  OR  OP- 
TOMETUT 

"Scholarship  grants 
"Sec.  780.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall 

make  grants  as  provided  in  this  part  to  each 
public  or  other  nonprofit  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  or  optometry,  which 
Is  accredited  as  provided  in  section  721  ( b  l  ( 1 ) 
(Bi  or  section  773(b)(2).  for  scholarships  to 
be  awarded  annually  by  such  school  to  stu- 
dents thereof. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  each  such  school  shall  be  equal 
to  52.000  multiplied  (1)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  by  one-tenth  of  the 
number  of  full -time  first-year  students  of 
such  school:  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  by  one-tenth  of  the  number 
of  full-time  first-year  students  and  second- 
year  student*   of  such  school;    (3)    for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  by  one. 
tenth  of  the  number  of  full-time  flrst-year 
students,  second-year  students,  end  third- 
year  students  of  such  school;  and  (4)  for  tht- 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  by  one-tenth 
of  the  ntmiber  of  full-time  students  of  such 
school.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  grant  under  subsection  (a, 
shall  be  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  school  to  continue  making 
payments  under  scholarship  awards  to  stu- 
dents who  Initially  received  such  awards  out 
ol  grants  made  to  the  school  for  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1969. 

"(c)  (II  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  bv 
schools  from  grants  under  subsection  (a)-^ 
"(A)  only  to  individuals  who  have  been 
accepted  by  them  for  enrollment  as  full-time 
first-year  students.  In  the  case  of  awards 
from  such  grants  for  the  fiscal  year  ondlue 
June  30. 1966; 

"(B)  only  to  Individuals  who  have  been 
so  accepted,  and  Individuals  enrolled  and  In 
good  standing  as  full-time  second-year  stu- 
dents. In  the  ousc  of  awards  from  such  grants 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967; 

"IC|  only  to  Individuals  who  have  been 
BO  accepted,  and  Individuals  enrolled  and  In 
good  standing  as  full-time  second-year  or 
third-year  students,  In  the  case  of  awnrdi 
from  such  granta  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June30,  196S: 

"iD)  only  to  Individuals  who  have  been 
so  accepted,  and  Individuals  enrolled  and 
In  good  standing  as  full-time  students.  In  the 
case  of  awards  from  such  grant*  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1969;  and 

"(E)  only  to  Individuals  enrolled  and  u, 
good  standing  as  full-time  students  who 
initially  received  scholarship  awards  out  o! 
such  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1369.  In  the  cose  of  awards  from  such 
grants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  or  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Scholarships  from  grants  under  sub- 
section I  a)  for  any  school  year  shall  be 
awarded  to  students,  particularly  students 
from  low-income  familtei,  on  the  basla  of 
need  for  financial  a.sslstance  In  pursuing  n 
course  of  study  at  the  school  for  such  year. 
Any  such  scholarship  awarded  for  a  school 
year  shall  cover  such  portion  of  the  stu- 
dent's tuition,  fees,  books,  equipment,  and 
living  expenses  at  the  school  making  the 
award,  but  not  to  exceed  «2,500  for  any  year, 
as  such  school  may  determine  the  student 
needs  for  such  year  on  the  basis  of  his  re- 
quirements and  financial  resources, 

"(d)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Surgeon  General  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Notional  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Medical,  Dental,  and  Optometrlc 
Education. 

"(e)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  at  such  Intervals  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  find  necessary:  and  with  oppro- 
prlate  adjustments  on  account  of  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments  previously  made." 
(b)  Section  724  of  such  Act  (containing 
definitions)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "As 
used  In  this  part"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "As  tised  in  this  part  and  parts  C. 
E,  and  F";  and  section  740(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(as  defined  In 
section  724)*'. 

Mr.  HARRIS  i  Interrupting  reading  of 
the  section) .  Madam  diairinan,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  thus  section  2,  wliich 
starts  on  the  bottom  of  page  14  where 
the  Clerk  started  reading  and  goes  to  the 
middle  of  page  25.  Is  an  amendment  to 
title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  section  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
clarify  a  couple  of  points  in  regard  to  the 
main  arguments  which  we  have  been 
having  here.  In  the  heal  of  discussion  we 
have  overlooked  some  vei-y  Important 
points. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  supplement  the  lemaiks  I  made 
yesterday  and  In  particular  to  provide 
additional  information  in  support  of  my 
strong  belief  that  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers) 
which  was  added  by  the  committee  in 
e-tecutive  session  without  any  oppor- 
tunity to  liave  hearings,  that  it  be  de- 
leted from  this  otherwise  needed  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

.  Mr.  COHELAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield,  and  I  will  get  liim  some  addi- 
tional time  if  I  take  too  much  of  his  time. 

There  hsis  been  a  very  clear  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  ap- 
parently included  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  did  not  belong  there,  one  that 
was  not  germane,  and  one  which  those 
who  are  interested  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider. 

I  would  like  to  allay  that  contention. 
Certainly  it  appears  some  people  may 
have  not  been  consulted,  but  the  com- 
mittee did  not  include  anything  that  was 
not  germane.  This  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Nurses'  Training  Act  of  1964.  The 
committee,  in  my  opinion,  was  within  its 
rights  in  considering  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to.  1  did  not  want  anyone  to  think 
that  the  committee  has  done  something 
here  without  giving  the  proposal  the 
consideration  that  the  committee  usual- 
ly does. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  understand  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  is  saying,  but 
1  wish  as  much  time  had  been  given  for 
dlscu-ssion  of  this  subject  In  committee  as 
has  been  generously  granted  on  the  floor 
yesterday  and  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  Uke  for  the 
record  to  show  that  the  committee  did 
ccinduct  hearings.  It  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  entire  subject  matter, 
and  afforded  opportunity  to  anyone  and 
anybody  to  discuss  this  matter  as  well  as 
other  provisions. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  There  was  some  mis- 
understanding about  what  the  facts  are 
in  regard  to  this  point.  Let  me  finish. 
because  I  want  to  make  the  record  in 
just  the  manner  the  chairman  wanted 
me  to  yesterday. 

As  Members  will  recall,  the  Rogers 
amendment  provides  that  in  the  field  of 
nursing  alone,  of  all  the  health  profes- 
.s;ons.  the  accreditation  of  training  pro- 
grams would  no  longer  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  recognized  accrediting  body 
within  that  profession.  This,  I  believe,  is 
a  .'^erious  mistake,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
remarks  yesterday. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  response  to  sev- 
eral questions  which  have  been  raised.  I 
would  Uke  to  point  out  that  since  the 


passage  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  in 
August  of  1964.  a  total  of  167  programs 
have  applied  for  reasonable  assurance  of 
accreditation,  the  step  which  makes  a 
sciiool  eligible  for  funds  under  this  act. 
Of  these  167  applications,  49  came  from 
junior  colleges  and  of  these  49  junior  col- 
lege applications.  32  were  granted  reason- 
able assurance.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  an  additional  49  programs.  23  of 
them  junior  college  programs,  have  sub- 
mitted materials  for  the  review  panels 
which  will  meet  later  this  month.  From 
this  breakdown.  I  think  it  should  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  junior  colleges  are  in  no 
way  being  slighted;  that  their  applica- 
tions for  accreditation  are  being  con- 
sidered promptly  and  fairly. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  also  like 
to  comment  on  the  matter  of  accredita- 
tion fees  since  certain  questions  have 
been  raised  and  ceitain  inaccurate  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  on  this  point. 

In  order  to  secure  reasonable  assur- 
ance. Institutions  offering  new  nursing 
programs  are  charged  an  accrediting  fee 
of  $100.  plus  travel  and  per  diem  ex- 
penses of  two  visitors.  Institutions  of- 
fering establislied  nursing  programs  are 
charged  only  the  accreaitlng  fee  of  SlOO 
since  in  most  cases  no  field  investiga- 
tion is  required. 

Now  Madam  Chaii-man.  the  question 
has  been  raised  about  the  $1,500  fee 
which  Is  charged  to  those  junior  colleges 
which  are  not  memtiers  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing.  Initially  I  tliink  we 
should  point  out  that  26  junior  colleges 
are  members  and  they,  of  course,  pay  only 
the  fees  I  have  already  mentlonetl.  The 
others,  those  that  are  not  members,  pay 
the  $1,500  to  assist  In  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  visit,  convening  the  board  of  re- 
view, processing  the  necessary  materials, 
corresponding  with  the  school  and  list- 
ing the  program.  This  $1,500  is  paid 
only  once  every  6  years  at  the  time  of 
accreditation.  Member  schools  Inci- 
dentally, those  who  pay  $100  at  the  time 
of  accreditation,  also  pay  annual  dues 
of  $575  and  these  dues,  in  part,  defer  the 
cost  of  accreditation.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  through  1967  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Is  offering  s  special 
annual  dues  rate  to  junior  colleges,  a 
dues  rate  of  only  $285  which  Is.  of  course, 
half  the  regular  amount. 

Again.  Madam  Chairman,  I  think  the 
facts  speak  clearly  to  the  need  and  to  the 
fairness  of  eliminating  this  unnecessai-y 
and  harmful  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  with  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance.  I  have  worked  in 
nursing  and  for  nurses  longer  than  some 
of  you  men  have  lived.  I  have  watched 
the  nursing  profession  pull  itself  out  of 
apprentice  training  into  educational 
training.  I  have  helped  them  at  every 
point.  I  have  felt  In  recent  years,  that 
they  have  gone  a  little  beyond  where 
they  should  have  gone.  The  pendulum 
usually  swings  too  far  when  it  starts 
swinging. 

Madam  Cliairman.  I  do  surprise  my- 
self to  be  standing  here  speaking  in  op- 
position to  the  League  of  Nursing  ac- 
creditation program.  But  I  know  of  one 
State  where  there  were  38  schools  of 


nursing—- small,  but  excellent  schools. 
The  girls  who  trained  there  went  back  to 
their  own  areas  aiid  nursed  the  sick. 
They  did  not  just  fill  out  papers.  There 
are  now  only  five  schools  in  that  State, 
because  of  Ihe  accreditation.  There  had 
to  be  M.A,'s  as  teachers  or  nurses  with 
doctoral  degree.  You  could  not  have  just 
a  nurse  who  knew  nursing  from  top  to 
toe  teaching  in  that  school. 

Some  of  Che  schools  that  have  been 
examined  for  accreditation  have  been 
Informed  that  tiiey  would  receive  partial 
accreditation.  What  girl  is  going  to  go 
3  years  to  a  school  when  she  cannot  get 
a  license  to  nurse  when  she  has  finished? 
To  me  these  things  are  tragic. 

In  1956  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  my  very  good 
friend  and  our  former  colleague,  Mr, 
Pi-iest,  was  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee at  that  time.  I  had  studied  the  whole 
situation  of  why  giris  do  not  go  into 
nursing  in  the  numbers  that  we  want 
them  to  and  why  they  do  not  stay  in  the 
field  of  nursing  when  they  are  there.  I 
was  in  touch  with  nearly  12.000  people 
in  this  country — drx^tois.  nurses,  patients 
and  so  on — and  I  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  patients  myself.  I  know  hospitals 
Inside  out  and  upside  down.  We  found 
many  very  interesting  things.  Most  of 
them  are  matters  that  the  nurse  cannot 
talk  to  the  hospital  superintendent  about 
nor  to  the  board  of  trustees.  She  is 
taught  not  to.  It  takes  lay  people  who 
are  trained  through  experience  to  go  to 
the  boards  of  hospitals  and  to  go  to  the 
various  areas  that  have  to  do  with  nurs- 
ing and  make  the  changes  happen.  A 
great  deal  of  research  had  bren  done  by 
nurses — magnificent  re.^earch — but  it 
had  never  been  pulled  together  and  made 
to  produce.  We  wanted  to  pull  it  to- 
gether. 

So  I  asked  for  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion. On  that  Commission  I  placed  two 
laymen.  They  were  the  patients  who. 
surely,  should  have  been  heard.  The 
nurses  killed  it  m  committee.  The 
hierarchy — way  up  here — of  nursing — 
whom  I  know  very  well  and  whom  I  ad- 
mire, would  not  have  any  of  us  lay- 
men— nonprofessionals — on  the  scene 

So  the  bill  was  killed.  There  was  a 
Commission  appointed.  It  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  its  kind,  but  It  has  pro- 
duced no  more  nurses.  It  has  not  made 
it  easier  for  nursing  schools  to  give  real 
bedside  nursing  training. 

The  last  time  I  had  figures  compiled, 
we  were  short  35,000  bedside  nurses. 

How  are  we  going  to  staff  the  new 
hospitals?  How  are  we  going  to  take 
care  of  the  people  who  are  sick  in  the 
districts? 

The  practical  mir.=e  has  been  a  boon. 
She  has  been  a  wonderful  addition  when 
she  has  had  proper  trainin;:.  She  has  to 
be  overseen  also  by  registered  nurses  of 
the  right  caliber  and  of  the  right 
training. 

I  am  surprised  at  myself,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  that  I  agree  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr,  Rogers]  and  its  having  been 
made  a  part  of  the  bill. 

My  one  suggestion  is  that  It  Is  going 
to  be  desperately  Important  to  uphold 
the  standards  of  nursing  training,  and 
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this  will  have  to  be  carefully  watched. 
Standards  lii  our  50  States  vary.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  high  standards 
lowered.  We  must  watch  that  with  the 
utmost  care  and  must  find  ways  to  lift 
the  lesser  ones.  This.  Madam  Chair- 
man, is  an  activity  this  subcommittee  has 
assumed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent  'on  request  of 
Mr.  H.\REisi,  Mrs.  Bolton  was  granted 
permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.  > 

Mr.    ROGERS    of    Florida.     Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  BOLTON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  certainly  appreciate  the  very 
fine  statement  the  gentlewoman  just 
made.  I  believe  it  Is  an  excellent  one 
and  puts  the  proper  perspective  on  this 
problem. 

No  one  wants  to  let  down  the  standards 
of  nursing.  We  want  them  raised  all 
the  lime.  But  we  do  so  badly  need 
nurses  for  this  country.  The  problem  Is 
being  accentuated  every  day. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  get  more 
nurses. 

All  of  us  who  know  of  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  In 
helping  establish  the  great  nursing  pro- 
fession in  this  country  are  grateful  to  her 
for  her  comments. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  want  to  say  one  amusing 
thing.  This  work  has  given  me  the 
chance  to  get  equal  rights  for  men. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take 
any  additional  time  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed.  There  has  been  a  record  of 
great  Importance  made.  That  was  what 
we  had  in  mind  yesterday  as  we  talked 
about  this  subject. 

I  am  verj-  glad  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  did  take  the  floor  and  speak  on  this 
subject.  Prom  my  personal  observation. 
I  know  she  has  contributed  much  to  the 
welfare  of  tlie  nursing  profession  through 
her  effort.s  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  this  countiy  the  public 
«ei-vice  performed  by  the  nurses.  She  is 
to  be  commended — and  I  do  compliment 
her — for  her  sustained  and  continued  in- 
terest over  the  years  in  this  field.  She 
has  given  me  a  lot  of  help,  advice,  and 
ooun-sel.  and  has  sustained  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  our  efforts 
to  tiy  to  reach  a  solution  to  the  problems 
of  nurse  shortages  in  our  traditional  way 
in  this  Nation. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  pub- 
licly for  the  marvelous  contribution  she 
has  made  over  tiiese  years. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  highly  contro- 
versial issue.  We  did  realize  that  in  the 
c.-.,mmittee.  As  was  explained  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  Rogers!  the  com- 
mittee believed  there  was  .^ome  substance 
to  the  contention  that  was  made  that 
there  were  problems  faced  by  junior  col- 
leges. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  admiration  for  the 


National  League  for  Nursing.  The  nurs- 
ing organization  has  contributed  much 
to  the  health  and  wplf  are  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

I  have  only  the  highest  commendation 
for  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
own  profession  so  as  better  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  issue  has 
been  brought  up  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  who  are  con- 
cerned with  It.  I  reiterate  what  I  said 
yesterday — namely,  if  the  matter  will  go 
on  to  conference  and  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity further  to  develop  the  facts  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  it  will  be 
my  purpose — and  I  am  sure  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  join  me  in  it — 
that  we  make  every  possible  effort  to 
work  this  matter  out  satisfactorily  in 
conference. 

There  have  already  been  some  sug- 
gestions made  as  to  how  it  can  be  done. 
We  do  not  want  to  lower  the  standards  or 
the  criteria  in  the  nursing  profession. 
We  want  to  utilize  all  of  the  educational 
facilities  that  are  interested  in  training 
nurses,  including  the  junior  colleges.  We 
have  provided  proqrams  of  nurse  train- 
ing, including  a  prociam  of  associate  de- 
cree nurses,  or  nurses  with  2  years  of 
junior  college  education,  a  program  of 
baccalaureate  degrees,  a  program  of  di- 
ploma nursing,  and  then,  of  course,  grad- 
uate niu-sins.  It  seems  to  me  with  the 
record  that  has  been  made  here  and  tlio 
interest  tliat  has  been  shown,  when  we 
get  to  conference,  or  maybe  when  it  is 
considered  in  the  other  body,  we  shoulA 
come  to  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Again  I  want  to  assure  you,  my  col- 
leagues, as  I  did  yesterday,  that  I  will 
make  every  effort  to  try  to  work  this 
matter  out  as  satisfactorily  as  possible. 
We  can  do  it  better  in  that  way  than  we 
can  do  it  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  from  my  distinguished  chairman, 
that  there  is  a  problem  here  and  it  is 
not  all  black  and  white.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  there  is  definitely  a  real  prob- 
lem. Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
need  for  more  nurses.  There  is  not  a 
member  of  this  committee  that  does  not 
realize  we  need  more  nurses.  But  we 
need  qualified  nurses,  and  you  do  not  get 
qualified  nurses  under  a  2-year  program 
where  the  school  has  not  been  accerdlted 
by  the  National  League  of  Nursing. 

I  might  say.  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
tliere  are  slightly  more  than  100  Junior 
colleges  that  do  have  registered  nurse 
training  programs.  When  they  graduate 
from  these  programs  they  have  to  take 
a  State  examination.  The  resiUts  of 
their  examinations,  in  some  instances, 
have  been  pitiful. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  we  have 
this  wonderful  Nurse  Training  Act  which 
we  passed  last  year  which  was  the  adc 
ministration  bill.  Now  we  have  this  bill, 
and  we  are  in  favor  of  all  of  the  bill  ex- 
cept this  provision  having  to  do  with 
accrediting  of  nurses"  schools. 

We  had  no  hearings.  This  was  put  in 
in  executive  session.    I  know  that  when 


you  get  into  executive  session  you  mark 
up  a  bill,  but  this  was  a  major  change 
from  what  we  did  last  year.  So  I  say  we 
had  no  hearings,  and  it  was  not  discussed 
at  any  length. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
RogeusI  stays  in  the  bill.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  scuttle  the  National  Niu-ses 
Training  Act  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Madam  Chaiiman,  I  have  just  listened 
to  an  amazing  display  of  absolute  In- 
accuracy. We  have  In  junior  colleges 
been  training  nurses  for  more  than  35 
years.  San  Jose  Community  College  has 
been  training  nurses,  I  believe,  for  35 
years.  Sacramento  Junior  College  was 
training  nurses  or  giving  nursing  educa- 
tion when  I  was  a  student  there  a  long, 
long  time  ago. 

The  associate  degree  program  has 
been  undenvay  for  about  15  years.  Hun- 
dreds of  nurses  who  attended  our  Junior 
colleges  for  their  training  are  today  ren- 
dering outstanding  service  hi  nursing. 

Another  bit  of  misinformation  is  the 
allegation  that  oiHy  three  junior  colleges 
are  accredited  today  because  of  their 
pitifully  Inadequate  standards.  Tliree 
are  accredited  today;  but  the  relation- 
ship of  the  number  accredited  to  the 
number  nonaccredited  has  absolutely  no 
bearing  upon  their  qualifications.  Some 
32  additional  junior  colleges  have  certifi- 
cates of  probable  certification  from  the 
niu-ses  accrediting  group.  It  would  be  a 
great  disservice  to  let  the  record  stand 
as  obfuscated  as  it  was  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  before  me. 

The  results  of  those  attending  the 
2-year  course  in  the  license  examinations 
given  in  the  three  larger  States  In  this 
Union  indicate  that  they  compare  in 
every  respect  favorably  with  the  bacca- 
laureate gi-aduates  and  with  the  diploma 
graduates  from  the  hospital  schools  of 
nursing. 

The  statement  was  made  that  no  sig- 
nificant factor  should  be  assigned  to  this 
matter  of  accreditation  cost.  I  requested 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  for  a  docu- 
ment setting  forth  the  cost  of  accredita- 
tion supplied  by  the  American  Nurses 
Association  themselves.  What  does  ac- 
creditation cost?  An  accrediting  fee  for 
a  nonagency  member  is  $1,500  each 
6  years. 

There  are  annual  dues  of  S285  for 
member  institutions,  agency  members, 
for  the  years  of  1965  through  1967  and 
in  1968  that  fee  goes  up  to  $585. 

Now.  Madam  Chairman,  if  an  agency 
member  seeks  accreditation  it  must  pay 
the  fees  covering  the  cost  of  visitors,  and 
that  appears  to  be  significant,  because  in 
correspondence  furnished  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers]  by  Sister 
Anne  Joachim,  of  St.  Mary's  Junior  Col- 
lege, in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  I  quote: 
The  cost  of  this  visit — 

Referring  to  an  inspection  visit — 
was  S317.     Added  to  our  $600  payment  to  the 
NLN   for  our  metnbersblp   brings  our  pay- 
ments cbemselves  close  to  $1,000  for  tlil3  year 
alone. 
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And.  the  good  sister  adds: 

One  Is  painiully  reminded  of  the  comments 
ov.e  frequently  hears  about  the  unreasonably 
higU  cost  of  the  NLN  visits  and  travel  which 
;irf  neither  necessary  nor  fruitful. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  tlie  requisite  num- 
ber of  words.  I  have  taken  this  time  to 
clear  up  one  or  tv.'o  points. 

I  might  say  that  I  appreciated  the  veiy 
fair  attitude  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man who  is  managing  this  bill,  and  ap- 
pmacli  this  matter  in  the  same  spirit. 

Madam  Chainnan,  I  believe  some  of 
;l.e  trouble  into  wlilcli  we  have  run  in 
di:  cussing  the  matter  of  accreditation  of 
iiuises  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  be- 
come victims  of  what  I  might  call  a  time 
fi.v.  A  time  fix  occurs  when  one  develops 
a  mental  image,  in  the  nature  of  a  flxa- 
lio.i,  at  a  particular  instance  of  time,  re- 
lating 10  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances. The  circumstances  tlien  change, 
but  the  image  lingers  on,  unchanged. 

Some  Europeans  who  go  out  to  Utah, 
for  example,  are  still  looking  for  wild 
Indians  running  up  and  down  our  main 
street.  They  are  disappointed  when  they 
do  not  find  them.  They  are  victims  of  a 
time  fix. 

.'^nd  so  many  people  still  conceive  of 
the  role  of  nurses  as  essentially  that  of 
dressing  wounds,  washing  bodies,  taking 
ptil.se  and  temperature,  and  emptying 
bedpans.  This  is  the  image  which  be- 
came accepted  40  years  ago.  But  today. 
Madam  Chairman,  ,we  must  call  to  mind 
the  image  of  a  lady  who  sits  beliind  her 
work  desk  on  which  are  lined  up  hun- 
dreds of  bottles  containing  narcotics  and 
medications  of  every  description.  These 
bottles  carr>-  with  them  life,  or  death,  de- 
pending on  how  they  arc  used.  The  lady 
•.vith  the  lamp  lias  now  become  the  lady 
with  the  hypodennic  needle,  and  woe 
unto  the  poor  patient  upon  whom  that 
needle  Is  used  improperly. 

Wliat  I  am  saying  is  that  the  nurses 
today  are  profcs-slonal  women  who  are 
required  to  exercise  judgment  and  skill 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  So, 
when  we  emphasize  the  need  for  uphold- 
.  in?  nursing  standards,  our  position  is  not 
something  artificially  contrived.  It  is 
In  full  accord  with  realities  of  modem 
life. 

Now.  I  am  a  little  distressed  that  so 
much  of  the  debate  on  this  subject  has 
dealt  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  junior  colleges  are  competent  to  train 
nurses. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  not  the  issue.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  junior  colleges  are  quite  com- 
petent to  turn  out  e^xcellent  nurses. 
Since  this  may  well  be  ti-ue.  it  seems  to 
me  all  the  more  logical  that  they  should 
be  willing  to  accept  the  same  standards 
S5  do  other  institutions. 

If  the  junior  colleges  can  turn  out  such 
3ood  nurses,  then  why  should  they  ask 
for  special  privileges?  Why  should  we 
elve  them  special  treatment,  which  we 
do  not  accord  to  others? 

Madam  Chairman,  the  issue  is  not 
whether  or  not  the  Junior  colleges  are 
competent  to  do  the  job.  They  are  not 
on  trial.  The  indispensable  service 
wlilch  they  offer  the  Nation  is  a  matter 
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of  public  record.  The  issue  is  simply 
whether  we  shall  have  nationally  en- 
forced professional  standards,  to  the  end 
that  those  Institutions  w'hich  receive 
Federal  funds  sltail  be  limited  to  those 
which  are  giving  competent  nursing  in- 
EirucUon.  By  so  doing,  patients  may 
have  the  assurance  that  they  will  receive 
the  best  cai-e  which  training  can  provide. 
Tliis,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  issue,  and 
everything  else  is  irrelevant.  For  that 
reason.  I  reiterate.  I  feel  that  the  best 
interests  of  this  bill  can  be  served  by  the 
conference  committee  going  to  coitfei- 
ence  with  the  intent  of  eliminating  this 
language  which  Jeopardizes  the  high 
standards  tliat  have  been  so  successfully 
established. 

.AMEXOMENT  OrFERED   BY   MR.   QtTIE 

Mr.  QUTB.  Madam  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qxnz:  On  page 
15,  line  1,  strike  out  all  of  pan  E  from  page 
15,  line  1  tlirougli  line  11  on  page  22. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Madam  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  strike  part  E  of  the 
bin  because  to  me  it  sets  a  new  precedent 
that  is  going  to  affect  all  of  the  legisla- 
tion tliat  confronts  us  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  future 
in  regard  to  education.  This  part  E  pro- 
vides money  for  current  operating  ex- 
penses in  medical  schools.  We  have 
chosen  not  to  do  this  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  colleges  and 
universities.  In  fact,  in  a  prerious  Con- 
gress, there  were  efforts  to  include  a  sum 
of  money  to  go  toward  current  expenses 
whenever  a  Federal  scholarship  was 
gi-anted.   We  felt  that  was  unwise. 

We  did  take  a  big  step  in  the  last  Con- 
gress toward  providing  grant  money  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
We  felt  that  based  on  previous  Federal 
assistance  acts,  the  aid  should  go  to  both 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  we  would  not  get  into  the  con- 
stitutioiial  question  of  church-state  re- 
lationship, or  into  the  question  of  the 
operation  of  the  schools  when  we  pro- 
vided "bricks  and  mortar  money"  only. 

We  provided  only  construction  money 
in  tht  medical  school  bill  In  the  last  Con- 
gress as  well. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  in  effect  set  a 
precedent.  As  I  mentioned  in  yester- 
day's debate  there  are  13  of  the  84  medi- 
cal schools  which  are  church-related, 
there  are  11  of  the  47  dental  schools 
wliich  are  church-related.  I  believe  that 
whenever  we  assist  any  institution  of 
higher  learning,  we  should  treat  them 
all  alike  whether  they  are  public  or  pri- 
vate church-related. 

We  have  tried  very  carefully  in  all  the 
areas  of  Federal  assistance  coming  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in 
an  effort  to  make  certain  that  we  kept 
it  absolutely  constitutional,  and  develop 
a  national  policy  that  we  could  hve  with 
in  future  years.  If  we,  then,  in  our  com- 
mittee could  point  to  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  now  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  amount  of  money  for 
the  operation  of  medical,  dental  schools, 
schools  of  osteopathy,  and  so  forth,  for 
salaries,    administrative    costs,    in    the 


medical  schools  of  the  country,  as  nec- 
essary as  the  committee  claims  it  to  be. 
we  have  little  reason  not  to  provide  the 
same  kind  of  money  for  the  other  col- 
leges and  universities  in  order  that  they 
may  pay  iheir  salaries-find  meet  their 
administrative  costs.  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  the  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  in  as  great  a  need  as  any 
other  and  I  shall  maintain  when  the  time 
comes  that  all  be  equitably  treated. 

Many  of  the  administrators  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  especially  public 
colleges  and  uiilvei'sities,  have  come  to 
us  and  said — W^e  are  going  to  need  more 
than  scholarship  money,  more  than  tax 
credits  for  students  and  their  families, 
and  more  than  any  of  these  other  funds 
you  are  talking  about  on  the  Federal 
level.  What  tliey  need  is  money  for 
operating  expenses.  If  ihe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  all  the  operating 
expenses,  it  would  not  cost  the  student 
anything  to  go  to  college.  So  here  we 
see  the  first  step  being  made.  I  believe, 
in  a  substantial  change  in  Federal  edu- 
cation policy  in  the  country.  It  is  true 
the  Institutions  of  higher  learning  do 
receive  operating  expenses,  assistance  in 
graduate  education  indirectly  in  re- 
search grants,  and  it  amounts  to  better 
than  50  percent  of  all  expenses  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  However,  in  this 
case  the  universities  and  colleges  util- 
ize the  services  of  a  researclier  to  spend 
part  of  his  time  teaching  and  they  have 
drawn  tremendous  benefits  from  these 
research  grants  which,  on  the  most  part, 
are  project-oriented  research  grants. 
However,  this  would  be  the  first  time 
it  was  done  directly.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  wise  for  us  to  set  this  precedent 
without  thorough  study  for  its  total  edu- 
cation impUcatloi-iS.  Medical,  dental, 
osteopathic,  pharmacy  schools,  and 
podiatry  schools  policy  will  affect  all  of 
oui-  colleges  and  universities.  I  think 
this  aid  ought  to  be  deleted  from  the 
bill  and  this  question  should  be  consid- 
ered by  both  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I 
belieie  the  need  is  as  great  in  many 
other  disciplines  as  it  is  in  medical 
schools.  The  need  for  our  country  is  not 
only  in  the  health  field  but  also  the 
other  areas  of  knowledge.  Our  coun- 
try does  have  a  shortage  of  brainpower 
and  we  need  to  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can.  However.  I  think  this  is  an 
unwise  step  without  at  the  same  time 
looking  at  other  colleges  and  other  dis- 
ciplines. I  might  point  out  if  we  do 
take  that  further  step  another  year, 
using  this  as  a  precedent  providing 
grant  money  for  current  operating  ex- 
penses in  all  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, can  we  make  certain  that  Federal 
influence  and  standardization  will  not  be 
the  outcome?  So  I  just  point  this  out  to 
you.  If  you  want  to  look  down  the  pike 
a  ways  and  want  to  spend  a  little  bit 
more  time  in  thorough  study  and  ana- 
l5'zing  what  we  ought  to  do  I  would  hope 
you  would  support  and  adopt  my 
amendment  to  delete  part  E  and  pass 
a  bill  with  just  the  student  assistance 
and  construction  money. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Madam   Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Madam  Chairman,  now  the  Commil- 
lee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 
has  giventhe  very  best  it  has  in  develop- 
ing a  program  to  tiy  to  meet  a  very  great 
need.  There  is  no  one  in  this  country 
who  will  tell  you  there  is  not  a  very  great 
need  In  this  field.  If  you  strike  out  this 
provision,  you  are  going  to  take  away 
the  principal  port  of  ihii  bill  which  is 
des.gned  to  meet  this  need — the  need  for 
trained  people  in  the  health  professions. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  precedent. 
I  remind  you  in  the  recent  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  which  passed  the 
House  last  Thursday.  Aucust  26,  there  is 
authorized  a  5-year  program  of  project 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  teaching  fellows  to  assist  in 
raising  'the  quality  of  developing  msti- 
tutions."  Tlie  coUese  must,  among  oth- 
er things,  be  "seriously  hampered  in  Its 
efforts  to  improve  staff  and  services  by 
lack  of  financial  resources  and  a  short- 
age of  qualified  personnel."  The  main 
liurpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  assist  the 
rnstltutions  which  for  financial  and  oth- 
er reasons  are  struggling  for  sur\'i\'al 
and  are  Isolated  from  the  main  currents 
3f  academic  life. 

Two  general  mechanisms  are  provided 
for  in  strengthening  developing  institu- 
tions; First,  project  grants  to  support 
cooperative  aarangements  aimed  at 
building  up  these  colleges;  and,  second. 
a  national  teaching  fellowship  program 
to  graduate  students  and  junior  faculty 
members  to  encourage  them  to  teach  at 
developing  institutions. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  with 
these  programs  is  to  do  something  about 
these  medical  institutions.  There  are 
some  12  medical  schools  that  right  now 
are  dangling  on  the  brink  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  continue.  This 
is  not  fiction.  There  are  10  of  these 
medical  schools  that  are  in.  a  seiious 
situation  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  them.  Madam  Chairman,  there  are 
six  of  these  medical  schools  that  are  not 
going  to  make  it.  if  some  way  is  not 
provided  to  help  them.  How  can  we  say 
we  are  going  to  establi.'h  a  program,  as 
^'e  are  providing  in  this  bill,  to  increase 
the  munbcr  of  medical  institutions  by  at 
le5st  10  new  schools  and  then  permit  a 
dozen  old  established  meJical  schools  to 
JO  by  the  war.    It  Just  is  not  practicable. 

This  is  not  a  new  precedent. 

The  precedent  for  Federal  support  of 
institutions  serving  a  clear  and  pressing 
need  of  the  people  of  this  countiy  was 
established  long  ago  in  relation  to  land 
:2rant  colleges. 

Every  medical  school  serves  in  part  as 
a  national  institution.  Its  graduates 
spread  out  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  serve  the  total  range  ol  needs  for 
medical  care.  It  is  worthy  cf  some  em- 
phasis that  accomplishing  the  missions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Pub- 
he  Health  Service,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
miiuslration  now  requires  the  annual  in- 
take of  about  3.900  pliysicians.  or  more 
than  half  as  many  as  graduate  from  all 
the  medical  schools.  Tliey  serve  for  an 
average  of  about  4  years,  and  about  22,- 
000.  or  12  percent  of  all  the  physicians 
:n  the  country,  are  on  full-time  duty  with 
these  three  agencies. 


Improvement  grants— basic  or  spe- 
cial— under  the  proposed  legislation  can 
be  awarded  only  If  the  school  "sets  forth 
plans  for  using  the  grants  which  the 
Sur'jeon  General  finds  give  reasonable 
promise  of  strengthening  and  improving 
the  school's  faculty  and  curriculum." 
Thus,  expansion  of  the  school  alone  will 
not  entitle  a  school  to  aid. 

There  arc  several  precedents  for  Fed- 
eial  grants  to  strengthen  and  improve 
teaching  progiams  for  professional 
health  personnel: 

Under  section  314ic)  of  the  Pubhc 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Surgeon  General 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the 
support  of  graduate  and  specialized  pub- 
lic l:calth  training  in  the  Nation's  sev- 
eral accredited  schools  of  public  health — 
currently  12  in  number.  The  current 
annua!  appropriation  of  S2.5  million  for 
thUi  purpose  is  divided  among  the  schools 
as  follows:  One-third  of  the  funds  are 
allotted  equally  among  eligible  schools 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  on  a  3-year 
average  of  the  number  of  federally  spon- 
sored students. 

Under  section  309  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  as  amended,  the  Surgeon 
General  is  auilioriied  to  make  project 
■grants  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
institution  which  provides  graduate  or 
.s|iecialized  training  in  public  health,  for 
"lie  pu.-P'3se  of  strengthening  or  expand- 
ing graduate  public  health  training.  Ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1965  for  this 
purpose  were  $2.5  million. 

Under  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964, 
Hit-  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  diploma  schools  of 
nursing  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  training  students  of  nursing  whose 
enrollment  in  suclr  scliools  can  be  rea- 
sonably attributed  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Payments  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  first,  the  increase  in  the  full- 
time  eruollment  for  the  current  year  over 
the  average  for  the  3  preceding  years: 
and.  second,  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  school  who  have  received 
loans  imder  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 

Under  various  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  all  of  the  Institutes 
of  NIK  make  training  grants  to  public 
and  other  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tions to  support  gradual;e  training  lead- 
ing toward  careers  in  research  in  sci- 
ences relating  to  medicine  and  healtli  or 
toward  increased  competence  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  grants, 
awarded  to  establish,  expand,  or  improve 
training  opportunities,  provide  sums  both 
f.--r  the  .■■upport  of  the  institution's  pro- 
giam  and  for  stipends  to  students. 

So  It  can  be  seen  that  this  is  not  really 
a  new  program — there  are  many  prece- 
dents already  esiabUshed  for  Federal 
assistance  to  schools  serving  a  national 
purpose. 

Our  medical  schools  serve  a  national 
purpose,  and  Madam  Chairman,  their 
needs  are  great. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  high  oper- 
ating costs  and  shoitages  of  opei'ating 
funds  are  jeopardizing  our  health  pro- 
fessions educational  system.  Several 
underfinanced  medical  and  dental 
schools  are  threatened  with  failure 
to  meet  educational  standards.  New 
schools  are  slow  to  start  even  when  con- 
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stioiction  funds  are  available,  due  to  lacic 
of  operating  funds. 

A  strong  system  of  medical  education 
requires  adequate  financial  support  that 
is  continuing  and  stable.  Universities 
with  budgets  already  under  great  stress 
will  be  unable  to  maintain,  improve,  or 
expand  their  existing  medical  programs 
or  to  establish  new  medical  schools  oi 
new  educational  programs  imless  sources 
of  additional  operating  funds  are  found. 
It  IS  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  together 
wlih  other  national  and  local  sources  the 
needed  additional  operating  funds. 

The  medical  schools  of  this  country 
vary  enoi-mously.  not  only  in  age  and 
location  but  also  In  strength  and  sta- 
bility. At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
a  small  number  of  schools  so  weak  and 
poorly  financed  that  it  is  doubtful  they 
can  continue  to  provide  acceptable  edu- 
cation without  more  institutional  sup- 
port. The  grants  proposed  in  this  legis- 
lation will  be  enormously  iielpful  to 
them.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
are  15  or  20  very  fine.  well-estabUshed 
institutions  with  large  and  complex  pro- 
grams. The  grants  propo.sed  will  be 
modest  in  relation  to  tlieir  total  expendi- 
tures, but  they  will  make  it  possible  for 
these  fine  institutions  to  continue  to  pio- 
neer in  the  development  of  programs  in 
which  newly  developed  knowledge  offers 
great  promise.  In  the  middle  are  the 
majority  of  schools  with  hardly  enough 
money  to  keep  their  present  progiams 
going  anl  under  great  pressure  to  cor- 
rect the  r  known  weaknesses.  Institute 
programs  of  proven  value,  and  expand 
enrollments.  The  grants  proposed  will 
be  of  great  help  toward  doing  some  or  ail 
of  those  things. 

It  may  not  be  always  realized,  but 
there  are  some  medical  schools  in  this 
country  at  any  given  time.  10  to  15.  who 
are  In  very  serious  financial  difficulty. 
They  barely  liave  enough  money  to  keep 
nolng.  and  the  strain  is  so  great  that 
their  concern  is  as  to  whether  they  can 
continue  or  not.  For  institutions  in  this 
category  the  sort  of  institutional  grants 
provided  in  this  legislation  will  really  be 
a  lifesaver. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectnom  we 
are  fortunate  in  having:  15  or  20  medical 
schools  that  are  vei-y  well  established  and 
vei-y  sophisticated  and  fine  institutions. 
Institutional  grants  to  those  strona 
schools  will  be  rather  small  compared  to 
what  they  are  alread,v  spending,  but  these 
are  the  schools  who  can  pioneer  in  de- 
veloping new  programs  where  new  knov,l- 
edse  makes  it  sensible  and  which  pio- 
•neering  can  then  be  helpful  to  all  schools. 

The  majority  of  medical  schools  are  in 
between  these  extremes.  They  are  find- 
ing it  nip  and  tuck  to  have  enough  money 
to  operate.  Tliis  sort  of  grant  can  help 
them  correct  deficiencies  that  may  exist 
and  build  strengtlis  where  they  kno» 
they  need  it  and  can  greatly  help  them 
meet  the  need  to  expand  all  of  their 
activlt.v.  For  example.  Dr.  F.  J.  Ebaugh. 
dean  of  the  Boston  University  Medical 
School,  testified  before  my  committee 
that  by  1966,  this  outstanding  institution 
is  expected  to  run  a  deficit  of  S113.000 
and  that  by  1972  the  deficit  will  Increase 
to  $132,000.    Dr.  Ebaugh  stated  that  thus 
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far  his  school  has  been  able  to  stay  In 
operation  by  mearw  of  committed  grants 
from  three  foundations  and  gifts,  and 
that  the  school  will  be  able  to  remain 
solvent  in  this  manner  for  approximately 
4  years.  However,  the  deficit  which  is 
anticipated  by  1972  can  be  met  only 
through  Government  support  of  the  kind 
proposed  by  this  bill  plus  support  from 
private  foundations  which  is  not  yet 
committed.  The  alternative  to  such  sup- 
port. Dr.  Eljaugh  states  eloquently  In 
tiiese  terms: 

Now  if  we  arc  to  remain  linancialiy  solveni. 
»e  cciutd  triple  our  lultlon.  This  is  untlilnk- 
able.  We  could  decrcnse  tile  number  of  our 
faculty  and  lieace  the  quality  of  our  educa- 
tion. This  lii  also  untiilnkuble.  Or  we  could 
dtt.'easo  tlie  number  of  students  wlilch 
would  be  completely  ."gainst  the  interests  of 
itie  Nation.  The  answer  would  lie,  It  seems 
to  me.  in  the  proposed  grants  in  aid  under 
tlie  bill  3141  to  supplement  tile  operating 
budget  of  the  school  •  •  •  and  to  continue 
10  solicit  gifts  and  foundation  support  for 
uur  operation. 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Surgcnor,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  made  the  following 
statement  before  my  committee: 

.^t  Buffalo,  we  and  that  our  resources, 
despite  excellent  support  from  the  SUte 
Uiiiverslty  of  New  York,  are  completely  com- 
muted to  cntching  up  In  faculty  strengtli 
for  our  basic  progr.iro,  and  t»  relatel  mat- 
ters, with  tlie  result  liiat  we  simply  cannot 
fund  new  and  important  curriculum  changes 
that  the  faculty  has  already  agreed  to.  For 
example,  we  have  developed  a  plan  to  provide 
a  better  educational  transition  between  the 
baiilc  science  years  and  the  clinical  years  of 
the  medical  ourrleulum  Tenuitively  en- 
iilled  "Mechanisms  and  Manifestation.s  of 
Disease."  this  course  Involves  a  new  approach 
In  which  a  team  of  physicians  and  scientists 
will  Introduce  the  medical  student  to  the 
basic  principles  of  clinical  medicine.  It  Is 
this  kind  of  improvement  in  the  currlcuhun 
which  would  be  greatly  expedited  by  the 
support  envisioned  in  the  bill.  I  could  name 
Beveral  other  areas  of  urgent  need  In  my 
school  which  would  also  be  aided  by  new 
Federal  support. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  State  of  Ar- 
kansas is  not  going  to  get  anything 
liora  this  for  Its  medical  school,  so  I 
have  nothing  personal  involved  so  far 
IS  my  State  is  concerned.  Our  medical 
school  is  not  one  of  those  in  trouble.  It 
will  get  its  share  under  the  general  basic 
improvement  grants,  but  my  own  State 
does  not  have  a  school  in  serious  trouble. 
We  have  a  fairly  new  set-up  there,  and 
a  very  fine  one  of  which  we  are  proud. 
There  are  some  schools  in  the  Nation 
we  are  trying  to  save. 

Therefore  I  urge.  Madam  Chairman. 
'that  the  amendment  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Madam  Chauroan, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  wish  to  point  up 
to  the  committee  that  there  is  pending 
now  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  pending  bUl  to  the 
allied  field  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Authors  of  this  legislation,  other  than 
myself,  are  Congressman  Andrews  of 
Alabama.  Congressman  Stephens  of 
Georgia.  Congressman  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Congressman  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa. Congressman  Steed  of  Oklahoma, 
Congressman    Robison    of    New    York, 


Congressman  Matthews  of  Florida,  Con- 
gressman Pepper  of  Florida. 

Many  of  these  authors,  including  Vice 
President  Humphrey  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  introduced 
legislation  to  extend  the  coverage  of  this 
act  to  the  allied  profession  of  veterinary 
medicine  starting  m  the  86th  Congress, 
87th,  88Ui,  and  the  current  Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  reports 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  im- 
minent on  the  legislation  which  we  have 
all  jointly  coauthored  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  to  perhaps  prematurely 
expand  the  coverage  of  the  act. 

Tlie  national  need  for  additional  veter- 
inarians is  patent. 

NATIONAI,  need  fob  \i;rEBINARIANS 

The  nationwide  demand  for  veterinar- 
ians is  at  an  alltime  high  and  is  grow- 
ing very  rapidly.  It  exceeds  the  supply 
by  threefold  or  fourfold.  There  is  a  criti- 
cal need  for  veterinarians  particularly  in 
public  health  activities  and  for  food  ani- 
mal disease  control.  The  following 
statement  taken  from  the  summaiy  of 
the  Centennial  Evaluations  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Division  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  stUl  accuiately  reflects 
numerous  nationwide  surve.vs  on  the 
need  for  veterinarians: 

The  demand  for  veterinarians  is  at  an  ail- 
time  high  and  Is  constantly  growing.  The 
best  estimates  based  on  current  needs  Indi- 
cate thit  the  number  of  veterinnrlnns  m  the 
country  should  be  trebled  by  1980  This 
means  that  over  40.000  new  veterinarians 
must  be  Graduated  In  the  next  20  years.  It 
means  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  the 
rHpaclty  of  all  the  present  veterinary  medical 
colleges  must  be  doubled  and  at  least  five 
new  veterinary  medical  colleges  established 
immediately. 

Although  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  expand  the  enrollment  of  veterinary 
medical  colleges  throughout  the  country, 
very  little  expansion  can  be  accom- 
plished without  constructing  new  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  for  these  pro- 
grams. The  very  high  co^t  of  estabUsh- 
ing  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine  miti- 
gates against  the  establishment  of  the 
vitally  needed  new  schcwls. 

There  are  only  18  scliools  of  vetertnai-y 
medicine  in  the  entire  country.  Veteri- 
nary medical  schools  are.  therefore,  truly 
national  resources.  There  are  only  3 
schools  that  serve  the  entire  12  Western 
States.  Consequently  it  seems  more 
than  appropriate  that  universities  hav- 
ing veterinary  medical  schools  receive 
some  national  support  to  maintain  their 
programs. 

VETERINARY    MEDICI:iE'S   CONTRIBtTTlON   TO 
HT7MAN  HEALTH  AND  WCl.FARE 

Veterinary  medicine  makes  significant 
contributions  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country.  Veteri- 
nary medicine  is  the  science  that  deals 
with  diseases  of  all  the  kinds  of  animals 
useful  to  man.  All  kinds  of  animals  in- 
cludes not  only  the  food-producing  and 
draft  animals,  but  also  pet  animals,  zoo 
animals,  wild  animals,  and  laboratory 
animals  used  for  research.  Veterinar- 
ians have  been  given  primary  responsi- 
bility to  control  the  host  of  animal  dis- 
eases that  are  transmissible  to  people. 


All  species  of  animals  have  impoitant 
diseases  that  can  affect  people.  This  is 
particulaily  true  of  the  many  exotic  pets 
that  Americans  arc  currently  so  inter- 
ested in.  Unless  trained  veterinarians 
are  available  throughout  the  Nation  to 
minister  to  the  health  needs  of  all  these 
kinds  of  animals,  including  pets,  great 
numbers  of  people  will  be  exposed  to 
needless  pain  and  suffering  from  animal 
diseases. 

A  great  number  of  veterinaiians  are 
needed  to  care  for  the  vast  numbers  of 
animals  used  in  biological  and  medical 
research.  Much  of  the  medical  research 
in  the  Nation  today  is  conducted  on 
animals.  A  great  deal  of  this  research 
is  not  truly  significant  because  it  has  been 
conducted  on  animals  aiBicted  with  var- 
ious diseases.  Consequently  the  veteri- 
narian plays  a  most  important  indirect 
role  ill  human  health  and  welfare  by 
maintaining  the  health  of  these  animals. 

Without  any  doubt,  the  greatest  con- 
tribution made  by  \eterinary  medical 
science  to  human  health  is  through  re- 
search which  contributes  to  our  under- 
standing of  disease  and  disease  processes. 
Most  of  the  diseases  that  affect  people 
also  occur  in  some  .species  of  animal. 
Many  of  these  animals  are  mucli  better 
suited  for  reseaich  on  these  disea.ses 
than  are  people.  Consequently  the  vet- 
erinarian, skilled  in  animal  biology  and 
medicine,  has  been  placed  in  a  key  posi- 
tion to  make  significant  contributions  to 
all  of  medical  science.  Many  of  his  find- 
ings relate  as  directly  to  human  welfare 
as  they  do  to  the  immediate  welfare  of 
animals.  Veterinarians  in  all  aspects  of 
professional  activities  from  practice  to 
basic  research,  make  these  kinds  of  con- 
tributions. 

The  veterlnaiian  Is  a  unique  medical 
scientist.  No  other  group  of  biological 
and  medical  scientists  can  do  what  he 
is  trained  to  do.  He  is  a  vitally  needed 
medical  scientist.  The  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  to  no  small  extent  de- 
pend upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  service 
that  he  provides  to  the  community. 

DEMANDS    FOB    V'ETEaiNAHY    MEDICAL    EDUCATION 

At  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  Calif.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
ti-ict,  by  the  end  of  the  cuirent  year  ap- 
proximately 3.000  students  will  have 
WTitten  letters  to  the  deans  office  re- 
questing information  on  a  veterinary 
medical  education.  They  already  have 
received  over  400  completed  applications 
from  students  who  have  completed  their 
undergraduate  education  and  wish  to 
continue  in  veterinary  medicine.  They 
accept  approximately  50  students  in  each 
class.  This  meaas  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  these  young  men  and  women  must 
change  their  objectives  and  go  into  some 
other  profession  or  field.  This  is  true 
even  though  the  demands  for  graduated 
veterinarians  exceeds  the  supply  in  Cali- 
fornia by  at  least  five  times.  It  is  Indeed 
a  tragic  Stuation  that  so  few  truly  qual- 
ified people  may  enter  a  profession  which 
pro\'ldes  society  with  such  important 
service  merely  because  educational  facil- 
ities are  not  adequate  to  handle  them. 

DEMANn    F<^F.    VTrTER  I  N  A  RI  ^  N  S 

Last  year  approximately  250  positions 
were  available  for  veterinarians  in  the 
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StAte.  ThU  included  requests  for  indi- 
viduals in  laboratory  animal  medicine, 
ajilmal  disease  control  projrrams  for 
State,  municipal  .and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  California  board  of  health's 
research  and  zoonoses  control  program, 
research  and  teaching  positions  on  the 
various  campuses  of  the  University  of 
California,  medical  research  organiza- 
tions, the  Veterans'  Administratioii.  the 
Bureau  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  as  well 
as  many  opportunities  in  private  prac- 
tice. 

Out  of  the  43  veterinarians  that  grad- 
uated from  our  school  last  year.  8  cur- 
rently arc  in  the  armed  services,  5  have 
gone  directly  into  re.'-carch  and  research 
training  progi'ams,  for  example,  in  can- 
cer research  at  the  Mc.Ardle  Institute  at 
Madison,  Wis.:  University  of  Chicago's 
Biochemistry  Department;  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service's  Rocky  Mountain  Lab- 
oratoiy:  the  California  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  the  University  of 
California.  Two  are  in  clinical  intem- 
ihip  programs  to  prepare  themselves  for 
acsidemic  careers  in  veterinary  medical 
science,  two  have  accepted  positions  in- 
fish  disease  prof.'rams,  while  the  otliers 
are  In  internships  that  may  eventually 
lead  to  private  practice.  Most  of  our 
graduates  go  into  positioiis  which  con- 
tribute to  the  general  health  and  welfare 
of  the  populace. 

We  must  Import  nearly  75  percent  of 
the  veterinarians  who  go  to  work  each 
year  in  our  State.  If  recent  trends  on 
immigration  of  veterinarians  is  a  tnie  in- 
dication of  the  future,  the  number  of 
veterinarians  immigrating  will  be  re- 
duced in  the  years  ahead. 

CBAOUATE   EDCCArrON 

Tliere  Is  a  very  strong  demand  for 
graduate  education  in  veterinary  medical 
science.  Individuals  completing  gradu- 
ate education  go  into  the  schools  and 
colleges  to  teach  and  conduct  research  in 
many  aspects  of  veterinary  medicine. 
There  is  a  critical  and  important  short- 
age of  q  lalifled  teachers  and  researchers. 
Support  and  expansion  of  the  graduate 
progiam  is  essential  if  we  hope  to  supply 
teachers  and  researchers  vitally  needed 
by  the  Nation. 

THE  UNIVERStTY  OF  CAl.irOftS:L\ 

The  University  of  California  is  cur- 
rently embarking  on  a  major  veterinary 
medical  expansion  program.  They  hope 
to  expand  the  program  of  the  school  so 
that  they  may  eventually  accept  120  vet- 
erinary medical  students  each  year  and 
provide  graduate  education  for  over  200. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  we  must  ex- 
pand our  physical  plant  tremendously. 
We  have  estimated  that  this  will  cost 
between  $20  and  S30  million.  It  is  not 
possible  to  do  this  with  funds  available 
from  State  sources.  Federal  support  for 
vet«rinar>-  medical  education  is  vitally 
needed. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  TBI   MEOICAI.  SCHOOL   AT    CCO 

A  new  medical  school  soon  will  be  es- 
tablished at  the  University  of  California 
at  Davis.  It  is  the  fond  hope  of  the  iml- 
versity  that  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  School  of  Human  Medicine 
will  be  closely  related.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  each  can  contribute  significantly  to 
the  quality  ar^d  efflciency  of  the  program 


of  the  other.  They  are  hopeful  that  close 
integration  may  be  accomplished  so  that 
both  veterinary  medicine  and  human 
medicine  will  profit  from  the  a.ssociation. 
These  two  branches  of  medicine  have  too 
long  been  separated.  It  is  their  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  bring  them  together. 

In  summary,  I  would  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  chaij-man  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
exercise  every  effort  to  see  that  this  very 
Important  companion  legislation  is 
passed  out  of  committee  and  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  with-  the  same 
.support  as  has  been  given  to  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr.  QuieI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  prophet 
of  doom  and  gloom,  but  I  think  we  need 
to  call  attention  to  some  things  that  are 
happening.  I  read  some  excerpts  from 
tlie  cunent  Issue  of  XJS.  News  &  World 
Report: 

Creeping  rise  in  prices,  gaming  some  mo- 
mentum. Is  a  cause  of  reviving  official  con- 
cern about  Inflation  pressures;  is  InQuenclng 
money  policies. 

Prices  of  commodities,  overall,  are  In  a 
continuing  rise.  Industrial  products,  in 
turn,  isegtn  to  rise  wltn  wage  costs  and  costs 
of  materials. 

Skilled  workers  ore  In  short  supply  now. 
Unemployment  of  men  over  age  20  is  down 
to  3.1  percent:  of  men  over  age  25  Is  down 
to  2  8  percent. 

The  base  Is  there  for  an  upward  price 
push. 

It's  against  that  background  that  cash 
spending  of  Government  Is  set. 

In  this  year,  ending  June  30  next.  Federal 
spending  of  cash  will  rise  by  about  $7.8  bil- 
lion to  above  $130  billion.  Probable  deficit: 
85.6  billion. 

Next  year,  beginning  July  1.  cisli  spend- 
ing will  rise  about  $13  billion  to  above  8143 
billion,  up  S20.7  bUlion  In  2  years.  Probable 
deflclt;  »8.1  billion.  That's  without  any  big 
Increase*  in  arms  spending  for  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Big  rise  ahead  Is  to  be  In  welfare 
programs  of  many  and  proliferating  kinds. 

I  would  predicate  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make  on  the  statement  I  have 
read:  In  this  bill  we  are  setting  up  a  new 
program  which  goes  about  giving  away 
money  that  we  do  not  have  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  puriJose  for  which  the  giv- 
ing of  that  money  is  not  iiccessary.  I 
am  referring  to  the  scholarsWp  grants 
provided  in  this  bill  for  the  first  time. 
I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do  by 
offering  giants,  gifts,  doles,  welfare,  or 
whatever  else  you  want  to  call  It.  to  a 
young  man  Just  because  he  is  ambitious 
to  become  a  doctor  is  helping  to  destroy 
hi.s  self-respect  by  giving  him  this  help 
when  there  are  available  enough  scholar- 
ships from  outside  the  Government  and 
enough  loans  are  available  both  from 
the  Government  and  from  outside  the 
Government  to  enable  any  young  person 
who  has  the  ability,  the  Intellect,  and 
ambition  to  fill  every  medical  college  that 
is  now  existent  or  which  will  be  provided 
under  the  expanded  program  in  this  bill. 

We  need  more  doctors.  I  said  that  at 
the   time   that  the  medicare   bill   was 
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passed.  One  of  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ments I  predict  will  be  on  July  1  of  next 
year  when  these  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  are  eligible  for  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  will  try  to  get  serv- 
ices that  are  not  available.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  supporting  this  bill 
with  the  exception  of  this  section,  part 
F.  scholarship  grants.  If  this  amend- 
ment which  I  will  offer  to  remove  the 
scholarsliips  grant  provisions  Is  not 
adopted,  I  will  feel  forced  to  vote  against 
the  entire  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OrrERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF 
MISSOURI 

Madam  Chainnan.  if  I  may.  X  would 
at  this  time  like  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oitered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  22.  line  12,  strike  out  line  U 
and  all  that  follows  on  page  22.  page  23,  pr.g5 
24,  and  lines  1  through  12  ou  page  25. 

Mr.  JONE.S  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  think  I  have  explained  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  but  I  should 
like  to  go  into  further  detail.  This  Is 
not  a  great  amount  of  money  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  featmes  of  the  bill, 
The  bill  itself,  of  course,  is  going  to  pro- 
vide close  to  SI  billion.  So  this  is  not  a 
large  item. 

I  am  offcrinK  this  amendment  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  I  feel  that  we  are 
not  going  to  recruit  or  entice  another 
person  into  the  medical  schools  or  schools 
of  related  professions  that  are  provided 
in  this  bill  by  offering  this  money.  I 
think  any  young  man  or  young  woman 
who  wants  to  enter  these  professions 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  get 
a  loan  that  they  would  be  glad  to  repay. 
I  think  we  are  destroying  seme  of  the 
initiative  and  self-respect  of  these  peo- 
ple whom  we  are  making  wards  of  the 
Government,  so  to  speak,  by  offering 
these  grants. 

This  money  comes  from  the  taxpayers 
I  do  not  think  anybody  here  will  diss- 
gree  with  me  when  I  say  that  of  all  the 
professions  there  is  none  that  has  a 
greater  potential  for  earnings  than  the 
medical  profession.  Many  doctors  have 
made  sacrinces,  but  they  had  a  goal  that 
they  could  look  fonvard  to  and  they 
co'oid  see  not  only  the  good  that  they 
were  going  to  do.  but  also  the  financial 
security  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  report  speaks  of  the  fact  that  it 
costs  from  520,000  to  $30,000  for  the  8  to 
12  years  that  a  person  would  have  to  be 
in  school.  By  the  time  he  is  out  of 
school.  In  3  or  4.  or  at  most  5  years,  he 
will  be  making  more  money  than  that 
in  any  one  year. 

I  think  most  of  us  recognize  that  the 
young  man  who  comes  out  of  a  medical 
school  today  with  a  diploma,  who  Is 
ready  to  hang  up  his  shingle  as  an  M.D . 
has  the  certainty  that  he  is  going  to  earn 
at  least  $1,000  a  month  to  start  with  and 
In  the  year  following  it  will  be  more  thar, 
that. 

There  Is  another  thing  about  this  bill 
that  was  brought  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  awhile  ago,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  no  requirements 
concerning  this  grant  that  we  give  this 
person  to  go  to  a  medical  school.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  he  is  even  golnf 
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to  continue  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
In  this  country.  At  least  we  should  ex- 
pect. If  we  are  going  to  give  him  some 
money,  that  he  have  a  requirement  and 
an  obligation  to  go  to  some  section  of  the 
country  where  there  is  not  sufficient  med- 
ical service  now.  They  do  that  imder  the 
teachers  program.  We  say  that  if  they 
are  going  to  teach  school  we  wlU  forgive  a 
part  of  the  loan.  Here  we  are  giving 
them  a  grant  with  no  strings  attached. 
I  think  that  Is  entirely  wrong.  I  see  no 
need  for  it.  because  it  means  that  we  are 
just  throwing  the  money  away.  For  that 
reason  I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chainnan.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  agreed 
to.  We  have  tried  to  work  out  a  practical 
and  realistic  program  to  meet  the  needs 
In  this  area.  If  I  believed  that  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
has  said  was  the  fact.  I  would  have  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman believes  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation that  he  has,  that  the  statements 
he  recoimted  here  are  true.  But  those 
are  not  the  facts  as  we  understand  them. 

The  facts  are  that  we  have,  through 
pro-ams  beginning  a  good  many  years 
ago,  through  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  now  NASA  and  the  National 
Defen.se  Education  Act  provided  a  great 
incentive  to  many  of  the  better  .students. 
Of  coui-se.  we  needed  scientists.  All  of  us 
remember  that  we  became  concerned 
about  scientists  several  years  ago  be- 
cause we  thought  Russia  was  moving 
ahead  of  us  in  that  field.  .And  the  first 
thing  we  knew,  we  had  many  people  going 
into  that  field,  so  that  the  better  class  of 
students  have  been  going  into  other 
fields  and  they  have  not  been  keeping  up 
In  the  field  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
the  other  health  professions. 

The  information  which  we  developed 
throughout  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  which  canie  to  us  indicated  that 
there  are  innumerable  students  that 
would  be  Interested  in  going  into  the 
field  of  medicine  if  they  could  Just  see 
.<!  'vay  to  afford  i,t. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  takes  10  years 
to  make  a  doctoi',  at  high  cost.  So,  the 
student  gets  beyond  the  capability  of 
his  family  many  times.  Many  of  these 
medical  students,  as  Is  well  known — 
ever>-one  knows  it — get  married  and  have 
their  own  family.  They  give  up  in  de- 
spair, saying  "There  is  no  way  I  can  get 
Into  the  field  of  medicine,  because  It 
takes  too  long:  I  am  obligated  to  my 
family;  I  cannot  do  it  and  therefore  I  am 
wing  to  do  something  el.se." 

Madam  Chairman,  what  we  aie  trj-ing 
to  do  Is  to  use  this  method  of  approach 
here  where  we  say  to  a  given  school,  "If 
you  perform  a  sertice  here,  we  will  give 
you  some  help  and  assistance  and  Incen- 
tivf  for  doing  it.*  So.  we  take  the  figure 
of  S2.000  and  pne-tenth  of  the  total 
medical  students  of  the  school  and  mul- 
tiply these  two  gmounts.  and  that  is  the 
amount  that  that  particular  school  has 
allocated  to  it  fijom  this  program  to  ap- 
ply on  scholarships. 

Now.  Madam  Chairman,  that  institu- 
tion then  has  within  the  framework  of 
that  total  amount  certain  parts  of  It  to 


allocate — maybe  S500  or  maybe  S2.500 — 
to  a  worthy  and  needy  student.  In  tills 
way  with  loans,  foundation  grants,  and 
other  help  they  may  get  applications 
from  many  of  these  students.  This  will 
help  the  institution  improve  the  quality 
of  students  that  comes  to  the  school  lor 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  know  of  any 
worthy  student  who  could  not  obtain  a 
loan  for  that  same  purpose? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Our  Information  comes 
to .  us  from  the  medical  schools  who 
screen  the  students  themselves,  the  peo- 
ple who  do  the  actual  basic  work.  They 
tell  us  that  they  have  many  students 
that  come  to  them  with  a  high  academic 
rating  but  when  they  look  at  that  10 
years  ahead  of  them  aird  the  high  cost 
Involved,  they  pass  up  medical  school. 
Yes.  we  have  information  that  there 
are  innumerable  students  that  come 
within  that  category. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  approve  this  amendment. 
Mr.   CAHILL.     Madam   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  have  asked  for  tills  time 
not  because  I  fully  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  IMr.  Jones  1  that  the 
entire  section  should  be  stricken,  but  be- 
cause I  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  most  desirable  sec- 
tion providing  scholarships. 

Madam  Chairman,  during  the  general 
debate,  I  pointed  out  that  In  this  legfela- 
tlon  there  are  no  criteria  established  as 
to  what  Is  a  needy  boy:  there  are  no 
criteria  established  as  to  what  is  a  bright 
boy.  Each  individual  medical  school  in 
this  country  imder  this  bill  has  a  right 
to  establish  what  Is  a  needy  boy  and  what 
Is  a  bright  boy. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that 
requires  a  written  examination.  There 
Is  nothing  In  this  bill,  as  I  understand 
it.  that  provides  a^  to  whether  a  young 
man  has  to  be  a  memt>er  of  a  family  that 
qualifies,  for  example,  under  the  poverty 
program,  and  most  importantly,  there 
Is  nothing  in  this  legislation  as  I  read 
It  which  makes  this  a  national  criteria. 
In  other  words,  it  might  be  different  In 
New  Jersey  than  It  Is  In  Missouri  or  than 
It  Is  In  Arkansas. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  In  this  bill 
which  requires  any  recipient  of  a  scholar- 
ship to  do  one  thing.  Most  recipients  of 
a  scholarship  either  have  to  perform 
some  services  around  the  school,  some 
have  to  play  football,  some  have  to  an- 
swer the  telephone,  ^ome  have  to  wait  on 
tables,  but  there  is  nothing  In  this  bill 
that  requires  them  to  work  in  the  lab- 
oratories of  the  medical  school,  for  In- 
stance or  to  perfoi'm  any  task  whatso- 
ever, the  recipients  do  not  have  to  pay  the 
money  back,  and  most  Important,  they 
do  not  even  have  to  practice  medicine  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  After 
they  have  received  their  full  education 
they  can  leave  the  medical  profession 


and  enter  the  teaching  profession  or 
work  for  some  of  the  drug  companies  in 
tilts  country.  There  is  r.olMng  that  says 
they  have  to  go  into  any  part  of  this 
coimtry  where  there  is  an  acute  need  of 
doctors  and  perform  any  services.  Those 
are  my  objections,  and  when  the  proper 
time  comes  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  I  hope  will  correct  this.  I 
believe  scholarships  are  necessary.  I 
think  they  are  good,  but  I  object  to  the 
criteria. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman  that  committees  that  we 
maintain  in  the  Congress,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  very  insistent  that  the 
matter  of  its  administration,  its  cur- 
riculum, the  handling  of  students  and 
the  applications  for  entrance  and  every- 
thing be  left  to  tlie  educational  institu- 
tion within  the  States.  We  have  con- 
sistently adhered  to  that  policy  and.  cer- 
tainly. I  do  not  think  we  should  go  be- 
yond what  we  have  already  provided  for 
the  institutions  themselves. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  As  I  understand  it.  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  granting  S2,500  a 
year  to  10  percent  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school — an  outright  grant.  There  would 
be  nothing  as  I  read  it  that  a  medical 
school  must  determine  as  to  wliat  a  needy 
student  is.  Perhaps  he  could  be  the  son 
of  a  medical  man  who  had  passed  away. 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  adminstrators 
of  the  medical  school  this  boy  is  a  needy 
boy  luider  this  legislation  as  I  read  it 
he  would  get  a  scholarship.  As  I  read 
the  legislation  a  boy  has  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  medical  school  first  before  he  can 
even  be  eligible.  So.  if  that  is  the  case, 
how  can  the  boy  get  in  if  he  has  no 
finances  prior  to  acceptance.  Under  this 
bill,  before  he  gets  a  scholarship  he-Siust 
be  enioUed  liefore  he  is  eligible.  How 
ridiculous. 

The  CH.'^IRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired 

(By  tmanlmous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Habris).  Mr.  C.\hjll  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. I  f 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  provide  a  lump- 
sum— a  total  amount  under  the  form- 
ula^ — which  goes  to  a  given  school.  We 
leave  it  as  the  responsibility  of  that 
school  to  determine  that  these  criteria 
and  standards  are  met.  that  a  partic- 
ular student  is  a  needy  student,  that  he 
cannot  meet  his  costs  from  other  sources. 
I  believe  we  have  a  built-in  criterion  here 
in  keeping  with  the  concept  that  we  are 
trying  to  provide  assistance,  and  at  the 
same  time  leaving  with  the  recipient  in- 
stitution the  running  of  that  .school  and 
determining  what  students  are  eligible. 
and  on  what  basis  they  are  accepted. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  there  is  nothing  spelled  out 
in  here  which  binds  any  school  anxnihere 
in  the  country  as  to  what  is  a  rninimum. 
For  example,  a  boy  could  come  from  a 
family  where  the  father  is  a  postal 
worker,  or  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  school 
that  boy  came  from  a  needy  familj'  that 
school   would   have  everj'  right  in   the 
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world  under  this  legislation  to  award  hin\ 

a  scholarship. 

I  am  not  saying  it  will  happen.  I  am 
Just  saying  tliere  is  nothing  spelled  out 
in  this  bill.  So  that  we  are  giving  every 
administrator  of  every  medical  school  in 
this  country  an  (^portunlty  to  hand  out 
scholarships  to  10  percent  of  the  student 
body  on  any  basis  he  pleases. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  other  leg- 
islation on  the  program  for  loday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  cease  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  sliike  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  been  listen- 
ing with  interest  to  the  explanation  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  in  which  he 
said  there  are  many  potential  doctors 
who  would  be  discouraged  because  they 
would  get  a  loan  that  they  would  have 
to  pay  back  and  they  might  not  pursue 
a  medical  education  unless  they  got  a 
grant.  It  seems  to  me,  if  this  is  the  type 
of  motivation  a  young  person  has  and  If 
he  has  this  little  zeal  to  become  a  doctor, 
I  think  the  medical  profession  could  well 
do  without  him  because  he  would  be  bet- 
ter advised  to  open  a  store  some  place. 

I  think  that  doctors  are  widely  known 
to  make  a  good  Income  and  if  we  had  a 
general  grant  program  for  educational 
purposes,  I  would  noc  be  consualned  to 
object  to  providing  one  for  doctors. 
Under  our  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  however,  we  do  not  have  grants  In 
these  fields  and  we  are  training  people 
without  the  economic  potential,  training 
people  who  might  for  instance  go  into 
forestry  or  many  other  professions  where 
they  will  be  making  very  little  money  and 
we  require  them  to  pay  back.  I  must  say 
it  escapes  me  why  we  should  favor  a  doc- 
tor who  will  be  making  big  money  and 
not  ask  him  to  pay  back  when  we  are 
asking  the  student  who  will  be  going  into 
a  rather  limited  profession  financially  to 
do  otherwise. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  aould  not  want  any- 
one CO  get  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  door  is  open  here  for  scholarships — 
that  is  not  the  case  You  pay  students 
going  to  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  he  gets  his  ba.sic  college  train- 
ing. Under  the  prcgrams  v.e  have  now, 
if  he  wants  to  go  on  in  the  field  of 
science,  he  has  a  gram  made  available 
to  him.  That  student  is  favored  under 
this  program  Just  as  much  as  we  are  ti-y- 
ing  to  do  here  for  a  scholarship  provi- 
sion for  doctors,  to  encourage  them  to 
go  no  additional  years  at  a  cost  that  Is 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  profes- 
sion that  he  might  undertake  to  get  into. 
What  we  are  trj-ing  to  do  is  to  encourage 
people  with  a  high  IQ  or  with  the  Intel- 
lectual ability  to  be  Interested  in  it.  Now 
you  talk  about  favoritism.  We  nil  know 
we  wanted  to  do  something  for  our  GI's 
and  we  provided  a  GI  program  for  them. 
I  venture  to  say  there  are  people  on  the 


floor  of  the  House  who  received  the  bene- 
fit of  that  program  and  if  that  program 
had  not  been  made  available  to  them, 
where  would  they  have  been?  We  are 
not  doing  any  more  for  the  doctors  to 
meet  the  needs  than  we  have  done  for 
other  people. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  sure  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  limit  the  grant  program  to 
GI's  even  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  JoNESl  would  support  it. 

Mr.  CAHTT.T..  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman's  observation  as  to  what  he 
believes  would  be  the  attitude  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  students  of  the  medical 
schools  who  do  not  receive  scholarships 
but  who  either  receive  loans  which  they 
must  pay  back  or  who  are  working  part 
time ;  or  perhaps  whose  parents  are  work- 
ing two  jobs  to  send  them  to  medical 
.school.  What  does  the  gentleman  think 
this  will  do  when  10  percent  get  scholar- 
ships and  others  are  compelled  to  pay 
the  money  back? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  the  question  by  merely  formu- 
lating it.  I  am  sure  they  would  be  very 
unhappy. 

Mr.  C^HTLL.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
then  believe  that  whatever  criteria  or 
whatever  norm  is  established  by  the 
medical  school,  there  will  be  an  effort  in 
the  following  year  to  increase  it  xipward 
so  that  perhaps  another  10  percent  can 
qualify?  And  so  on.  ad  Infinitum,  until 
we  would  find  the  Government  giving 
out  scholarships  to  all  medical  students. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  in  the  living  sciences.  81  percent  of 
all  graduate  students  receive  fellowships, 
which  are  the  s^me  as  scholarships,  in 
the  sum  of  S2.500.  At  the  present  time 
ihe  scholarship  program,  for  going  to 
medical  school,  is  something  like  $700, 
from  what  is  available. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  equalize 
the  situation. 

When  the  time  comes,  the  gentleman 
from  MinnesSta  IMr.  Qtjie]  win  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  this  will  go 
"only  to  students  from  low  Income  fami- 
lies H'ho.  without  such  financial  assist- 
ance could  not  pursue" — and  so  on.  I 
intend  to  support  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Jones  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri >  there  were — ayes.  21.  noes.  69. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

A.MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR,    QITIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Madam  Chaimian.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offererf  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
34,   line   IS,  strike  out   all   after   the  word 


"awarded."  strike  out  all  of  line  18,  and  on 
line  17  strike  out  the  words  "flnanclal  a^sUt- 
ance  in  pursuing"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"only  to  students  Irom  low  Income  (umtlies 
who.  without  such  flnanclal  assistance  could 
not  pursue  ■ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  change 
the  wording  so  that  we  will  make  abso- 
lutely certain  what  I  imderstand  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  committee,  judging 
from  the  report;  that  Is.  only  the  yoimg 
lieople  with  such  low  incomes,  or  who 
come  from  such  low  income  families, 
that  they  cannot  find  the  money  to  go  to 
a  medical  school,  will  receive  these 
scholarships. 

This  language  would  limit  the  aid  to 
those,  and  it  would  be  In  conformity  with 
the  efforts  we  made  in  what  we  call  the 
economic  opportunity  grants,  which  were 
In  tlie  bill  that  came  before  the  House 
lEist  week  from  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Those  grants  will  go  only 
to  the  exceptionally  needy  students  wlio 
could  not  go  to  college  v.'ithout  that  kind 
of  special  giant  even  though  they  could 
get  loans. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  lo 
make  this  bill  conform  in  its  purpose  to 
reach  the  exceptionally  needy  medical 
students  as  the  purpose  of  the  Higiier 
Education  Act  was  to  reach  the  excep- 
tionally needy  undergraduate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand that  the  language  would  read  as 
follows: 

(3)  Scholarships  from  grant.';  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  school  year  shall  be 
.iwarded  only  to  students  from  low  Income 
families  who.  without  such  flnanclal  asalii- 
ance,  could  not  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
the  school  for  such  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  In  mind  that  this  would  require  a 
needs  test,  as  has  been  acknowledged  in 
connection  with  other  programs  and  in 
other  discussions? 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  do  not  consider  this  as 
a  needs  test,  and  did  not  consider  that 
a  needs  test  as  such  was  in  the  bill  passed 
last  week  for  undergraduate  higher  edu- 
cation. What  it  would  do  is  require  the 
Surgeon  General  to  give  guidelines  to  the 
medical  institution.  The  main  point  is 
that  without  this  grant  a  student  would 
not  be  able  to  attend  or  remain  In  the 
medical  school  which  accepts  him.  An 
institution  would  make  its  decision  as  to 
who  were  the  low  income  students. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  was  the  second 
question  I  wanted  to  ask.  Would  it  be 
understood  that  the  institution  Itself 
would  miike  the  decision? 

Mr  QUIE.  Each  medical  Institution 
would  make  that  deci.'^ion,  and  they 
would  know  from  the  law  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  the  regulations  set 
up  by  the  .Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  talked  to  sev- 
eral other  members  of  the  committee 
with  whom  I  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
this,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  COBTia.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  thank  ihe 
gentleman.  There  are  .several  questions 
I  would  Uke  to  ask.  and  before  the  vote 
on  this  amendment  I  hope  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
ask  some  questions  and  raise  some  points, 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  1  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man offers  is  in  keeping  with  what  the 
intent  of  thei  committee  really  is.  I 
think  it  is  a  service  to  the  conrmittee  and 
to  this  House  that  he  spells  it  out  as  he 
docs  in  the  language  which  he  has  of- 
fered. I  find  the  suggestion  a  very  good 
one,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman, 
uill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  I  understood  from 
talking  to  the  gentleman  that  this  puts 
this  act  in  conformance  with  the  bill 
that  came  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  LDbor,     Is  th^t  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  In  re- 
gard to  the  type  of  low-income  individ- 
ual to  whom  the  grants  would  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  On  that  basis  I  am 
for  the  amendment  and  I  hope  it  is 
adopted.  i 

Mr.  QUIE.  1 1  thank  the  gentleman, 
because  it  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any 
group  of  younei  people  whom  we  want  to 
get  into  the  medical  schools  and  we  want 
to  use  this  money  for,  it  would  be  those 
who  cannot  go  even  with  the  loans  avail- 
able in  this  bill  and  the  private  grants 
that  are  available.  So  this  means  the 
institjjtion  first  offers  him  the  grant 
money  which  they  have  available  and 
the  loan  money.  If  even  then  a  student 
finds  it  is  impossible  for  him  for  eco- 
nomic reasonsjto  go  to  medical  school 
and  if  you  have  a  liigh-caliber  individ- 
ual tliat  the  medical  schools  want,  then 
iha  school  woiild  be  able  to  use  this 
money  as  a  grant  to  induce  such  a  stu- 
dent to  go  to  their  medical  school  and 
therefore  incrense  the  number  of  M.D.'s 
which  this  legislation  has  as  its  basic 
purpose.  I  understand  that  medical 
scliools  are  getting  fewer  A  students,  the 
same  number  61  B  students  and  more  C 
students  than  they  did  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL,  Is  it  required  that  the 
applicant  already  be  in  the  medical 
school  under  your  amendment  before  he 
is  eligible? 

Ml-,  QUIE.  As  I  would  understand  it. 
even  though  thje  requirement  that  he  be 
accepted  by  tfte  medical  school  comes 
previous  to  my  amendment  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  these  Iwould  go  simultaneously 
The  institution  would  find  the  student 
acceptable  as  a  first-year  student  for 
entrance  and  v^ould  be  admitting  them. 


but  then  the  student  would  say,  "Well, 
without  this  financial  help  I  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it."  In  subsequent  years,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  remain  in  medical 
school  without  the  scholarship  grants  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CAHILL,  Is  it  the  intent  of  tills 
legislation,  as  you  have  suggested  in  yom- 
amendment,  that  the  medical  schools 
which  are  going  to  be  eligible  will  get 
this  information  across  to  all  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  that  area  prior 
to  enrollment  so  that  they  will  know 
Uiey  are  eligible  even  though  they  have 
not  been  acc>?pted  by  the  medical  school? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  They  will  have  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  medical  school  but  be 
of  sucli  low  income  that  without  this 
grant  money,  they  could  not  attpnd  tlie 
school.  I  do  not  see  how  the  medical 
school  can  grant  them  the  money  unless 
the  student  was  acceptable  to  them  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  taking  this 
time  because  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
we  are  mixing  apples  and  oranges.  As 
I  listen  to  this  discussion,  most  of  the 
talk  is  as  if  you  are  talking  about  stu- 
dents who  are  going  to  college.  These 
are  graduate  students.  These  are  stu- 
dents who  are  not  the  young  18-year- 
olds,  but  we  are  talking  about  people  21. 
22.  and  23  years  old. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
been  pointing  out  before,  the  difficulty 
here  is  the  eraduate  students  When 
you  start  talking  in  terms  of  whether 
they  come  from  low-income  families  and 
so  on.  you  are  talking  about  young  people 
who  are  21  or  22  years  of  age.  In  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  I  did 
my  best  to  get  in  the  graduate  fellow- 
programs.  These  aie  grants  and.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  been  point- 
ing out.  the  various  science  foundations 
have  grants  and  scholarships.  What  I 
fear  is  by  getting  confused  with  the  two 
types  of  students,  one  the  student  going 
on  to  college  to  get  his  A-B.  degree  and 
the  other  kind,  the  ones  we  are  talking 
about  here,  those  who  have  already  got- 
ten their  A3,  degree,  we  will  become 
confused  in  this  Lssue,  because  I  do  not 
know  very  many  medical  schools  that 
J'ou  can  get  into  unless  you  have  your 
A.B,  degree.  Look  at  what  happened  in 
the  student  work  program  in  the  col- 
leges when  you  limited  it  to  the  so-called 
jjoverty  class.  There  were  very  few  stu- 
dents w-ho  could  qualify  because  of  it. 
I  fear,  although  the  committee  wants  to 
accommodate  the  gentleman  offering  the 
amendment — and  I  am  most  pleased 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota is  tiTing  to  do,  to  coordinate  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  with  this  bill — I  am 
afraid  that  you  are  confusing  the  two 
different  categories  of  students  and  that 
this  would  be  a  verj-  damaging  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  what  you  seek. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  QtjiEl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    EV    MR     CAHIIJ. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clert  read  as  follows: 


Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Cahill:    On 

page  23.  in  line  14,  strikeout  "Scholarships" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (el  of  this  section,  scholar- 
ships". 

Beginning  with  line  24  on  page  24.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  2  on  page  25 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(did)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Commission  on  Medical.  Dental, 
and  Optometrlc  Scholar.«hlps  which  shall 
consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  Members  of  such  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  Commission  and  traveling  to 
and  from  such  meetings  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  autnori:?ed  by  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
TJ.S.C.  73b-2l  for  pere,:.ns  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(2)  Such  Commission  shall  prepare,  ad- 
mlnLster,  and  evaluate  the  re.sults  of  a  na- 
tional examination  which  shall  be  taken  by 
any  person  desiring  to  receive  a  scholarship 
under  this  part.  No  school  shall  award 
a  scholarship  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  to  any  individual  unless  such  Individ- 
ual is  approved  therefor  by  the  Commission 
as  having  requisite  qualincatlo.is  and  as 
meeting  criteria  of  financial  need  which  shall 
be  established  by  the  Commission. 

"<ei  Before  awarding  a  scholarship  to  any 
Individual  under  this  part,  the  sciiool 
awarding  such  scholarship  shall  require 
such  Individual  to  agree  In  WTltlng  to  serve 
for  at  least  one  year  In  an  area  which  the 
Surgeon  General  designates  as  having  a 
shortage  of  personnel  having  the  training 
for  which  such  scholarship  Is  awarded. 
Such  service  shall  be  performed  by  such 
Indlvldv.aJ  upon  the  completion  of  such 
training." 

On  page  2S,  line —  strike  out  "(e)  "  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it, 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
I  understand  from  listening  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Cahill]  would 
establish  a  national  commission  or  board 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  national 
scholarships  and  to  detennine  who  would 
receive  scholarsliips  under  the  program 
proposed  here.  Under  the  program  pro- 
posed here  the  funds  to  be  appropriated 
would  be  allocated  to  a  school.  Under 
the  procedure  the  school  would  make  the 
determination  under  a  regularly  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Congi-ess  as  to  which 
student  under  the  program  would  receive 
a  scholarship. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  sets  up 
an  entirely  different  program,  apart  from 
any  program  that  we  have,  an  entirely 
new  national  program  which  is  not  con- 
templated and  is  not  a  part  of  this  bil! 
So  it  goes  l>eyond  the  purview  of  this 
program  and  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  imposes  additional  duties  upon 
the  Surgeon  General  to  provide  informa- 
tion that  would  determine  the  matter 
of  scholarships,  which  is  not  a  part  of 
this  program  at  all. 

I  would  say  that  that  being  true,  it 
would  not  be  germane  to  this  program 
that  is  established  by  this  proposed  bill 
and.  therefore,  in  my  judgment  should 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CAHILL.    I  do,  Madam  Chairman. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  respect- 
fully point  out  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  that  that  is  not  the 
purpose  nor  do  I  believe  the  effect  of  this 
amendment. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  sunendment 
is  to  have  a  board  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, consisting  of  seven  members,  to 
prepare  an  examination  and  to  establish 
the  criteria,  which  the  bill  fails  to  do. 
Then  it  places  upon  the  medical  schools 
which  will  receive  the  money  and  which 
will  make  the  award  of  the  scholarship 
only  one  prohibition,  and  that  is  that 
they  may  not  award  the  scholarship  to 
anyone  who  is  not  certified  as  eligible  by 
this  board. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  schools  receive 
the  money  under  the  bill,  the  schools 
award  the  scholar.shlps  under  the  bill, 
and  under  the  bill,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Surgeon  General  Is  given  some  au- 
thority to  set  up  norms  and  standards. 
That  is  the  provision  that  we  are  striking 
out  here  or  are.  proposing  to  strike. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do.  in  effect.  Is  say 
that  every  boy  In  New  Jersey  that  wants 
to  be  a  doctor,  every  boy  in  Arkansas  that 
wants  to  be  a  doctor  and  every  boy  In 
California  that  wants  to  be  a  doctor  takes 
aii  examination.  He  knows  then 
whether  he  is  eolng  to  be  eligible  or  not. 
He  doc.>;  not  have  to  wait  until  he  makes 
an  appllcaticii*  and  is  accepted  by  a  medi- 
cal school,  because  I  respectfully  point 
out  to  the  Chairman  that  most  of  the 
needy  boys  do  not  even  make  the  appli- 
cation to  get  In.  because  they  know  they 
cannot  afford  it. 

Madam  Chairman,  thia  would  peimit 
all  of  the  bos's  to  take  an  examination 
and  it  would  permit  them  to  establish 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  board  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  they  have  the  eligibility  from  the 
jtandpoint  of  need.  All  it  would  do,  the 
only  restriction  it  would  place  upon  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  is  to  make  them 
serve  1  year  in  areas  of  this  country  cer- 
tified by  the  Surgeon  General  as  being 
an  acute  shnrtase  area  for  doctors. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  the  least  we  can  expect  from  a  boy  who 
receives  an  outright  grant  of  $10,000  dur- 
ing his  medical  school  training. 

8.1,  I  siibmu  that,  this  is  ecrmnne.  it  is 
relevant  to  r.lie  iei'y  it^.^ue.  and  all  we  are 
tirrjrj'isinR  to  do  through  this  amendment 
in  my  iud?ment  at  least  is  to  set  up 
li'.e'-Li.  .'tindaids  nnd  norms  that  were 
mi:t«d  in  Ihr  blU  of  insUir.e  the  scliolar- 
•iilp'i  aviiilable  to  bays  bcf  ire  they  are 
■^  iroPed  i'l  inedic.ll  schao'.  I  have  never 
.r-'S''!  i'nvthins  so  r'dieulou'-  i'.i  r.'.y  life 
-IS  to  .5::y  y.iii  must  first  he  rcce.Ted  by 
a  m^d'ca!  .schaol  before  y-iy  are  ei'zfble 
for  ono  of  these  schalai'shics,  I:  is  the 
boys  that  Iia^e  the  need  who  are  not  lu 
medical  sthoois  and  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted. 

So  I  submit.  Madam  Chairman,  that 
the  amendment  is  germaiic  and  a.sk  for  a 
ruling.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mrs.  CRlFrrrnsi . 
The  Chair  will  rule  that  the  bill  deals 


with  scholarships  and  that  the  amend- 
ment as  offered  deals  with  a  method  of 
establishing  scholarships.  It  is,  there- 
fore, germane  and  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Madam  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  first  of  all 
let  me  try  if  I  may  and  distinguish  be- 
tween the  scholarships  alluded  to  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  HUnois. 
the  science  scholarships.  As  I  under- 
stand It  we  have  given  these  scholar- 
ships because  we  cannot  find  enough 
qualified  men  to  enter  that  particular 
field.  Here  we  are  granting  scholarships 
in  a  field  where  we  have  literally  10  times 
as  many  applicants  as  we  have  seats  for 
them  in  the  medical  schools  of  our 
coimtry. 

I  have  never  heard,  as  I  said  before,  in 
my  experience,  of  any  young  man  who 
wanted  to  go  to  medical  school  who  could 
not  go  because  of  money.  Loans  as  we 
all  know  are  readily  available  from  many 
sources. 

But  I  have  heard  of  hundreds  who 
could  not  go.  even  though  they  were 
qualified  and  had  the  money,  because 
there  was  no  rcom  for  them. 

How  mariV  Members  of  this  House  have 
had  the  experience  I  had  In  talking  to 
medical  school  officials  and  saying  "Here 
Is  a  boy  who  is  an  A  student."  or  "here 
is  a  boy  who  is  a  B-plus  student."  "here  is 
a  boy  who  is  dedicated  and  wants  to  be  a 
doctor."  and  having  them  say  to  you 
"That  is  true,  but  we  only  have  so  many 
seats  here.  If  you  fellows  in  Washing- 
ton would  give  us  some  more  money  we 
would  put  up  new  schools,  and  we  could 
increase  our  quotas." 

But  never  once  have  they  said  "Give  us 
the  money  for  the  scholarships."  What 
we  need  in  this  country  are  more  medical 
schools.  If  we  are  going  to  give  scholar- 
ships it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
a  criteria,  there  ought  to  be  a  standard, 
so  that  every  boy  in  this  country  who 
wants  to  go  to  a  medical  school  knows  he 
can  go  if  he  is  bright  enough. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Madam  Chali-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  >-leld  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  North  Ca.-ollnp. 

Mr.  JONAS.  First  let  me  say  I  am 
?lart  the  ceiitleman  has  offered  this 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate mr.'self  -vith  his  arguments.  They 
p:'c  s.iund.  they  are  reasonable,  and  they 
oucht  to  be  r.d.aptcd.  in  my  opinion. 

.And.  secondly,  let  me  say  with  respect 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  fel- 
lawshlps,  since  that  subject  has  been 
biought  up.  the  purpose  of  those  fellow- 
ships is  to  permit  talented  people  to  en- 
gage In  basic  research,  the  product  of 
which  will  become  available  to  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
merelv  for  pvofe'i.slonal  training  wlilch 
v.ill  directly  br-nefit  thr  individual,  and 
ip.  the  fuf.irr  miv  benefit  humaiiity  if  he 
practices  medicuie  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  National  Foundation  fellow- 
ships in  basic  research  than  in  a  fcllow- 
5hip  to  a  professional  student  to  qualify 
to  practice  a  pi'ofe.sslon. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  like  to  add  this 
point;  I  would  certainly  have  to  believe 
that  the  90  percent  of  the  students  of  the 
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medical  schools  who  do  not  get  scholar- 
ships and  who  are  faced  with  paying  the 
loans  they  have  made  throughout  the 
country  or  through  other  private  sources. 
are  going  to  be  resentful  of  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  would  have  to  believe  if  a 
medical  school  in  my  State,  for  Instance, 
says,  "If  your  family  makes  less  than 
$10,000  a  year  .vou  are  eligible,"  the  boy 
whose  family  makes  Sll.OOO  or  $12,000 
Is  going  to  feel  he  has  been  prejudiced 
against,  and  there  is  going  to  be  an  effort 
made  to  raise  It  to  S12,000.  If  $12,000, 
why  not  S14.000?  If  50  percent.  Why  not 
100  percent? 

What  we  are  doing  by  the  very  lack 
of  clarity  in  this  legislation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  opening  the  door  for  a  full 
scholarship  for  all  students  who  want  to 
go  to  a  medical  school,  and  that,  in  my 
judgment,  is  fairer  than  the  act  as  now 
written. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  committee 
will  recognize  that  all  this  amendment 
does  is  to  make  scholarships  available 
to  all  students  in  the  country  imder  a 
noi"m  established  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  require  the 
recipients  to  seiTe  1  year  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  op.Dosition  to  the  pending  amendment 

Mr  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  to  this  section  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
difficulty  of  obiectively  pi-oposing  solu- 
tions to  imagined  deficiencies  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
amendment  does.  It  appoints  or  rather 
it  directs  the  President  to  appoint  a 
seven-man  commission.  I  do  not  know 
what  typo  of  staff  they  are  going  to  have; 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  staff  is 
subject  to  civil  service  laws  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  the  precise  limits  upon  their 
power.  But  they  are  going  to  be  in- 
structed, I  think,  to  propose  criteria  and 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  in  which  area. 
But  under  that  criteria  they  would  con- 
duct an  examination  to  establish:  first, 
either  ability,  or  second,  financial  need. 

If  it  is  to  establish  ability  or  compe- 
tence or  qualifications,  all  in  the  world 
it  would  do  would  be  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
amining board  that  they  met  certain 
qualifications.  It  would  not  satisfy  the 
individual  medical  schools  who  reserve 
their  right,  as  they  should,  to  determine 
which  students  are  qualified  to  meet  their 
criteria. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstands  the  amendment.  This 
docs  not  make  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
to  ask  a  question.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  indulge  the  gentleman  beyond  that 
point. 
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Mr.  CAHILL.  Then  let  me  ask  a  ques- 
iiun.  Does  the  gentleman  understand 
liiat  the  medical  schools  have  the  ab- 
suiute  right  td  accept  anyone  they  want 
liiid  that  the  only  prohibition  against 
tticm  is  if  thej  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments? 

?.Ir.  MOSS.  Madam  Chairman.  I  do 
not  yield  further  because  it  is  obvious 
that  the  medical  schools  in  the  final 
analy.sls  are  going  to  dctennine  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  applicants  and  therefore 
\\!iy  in  the  woyld  do  we  subject  them  to 
this  intermediate  level  of  examination. 
If  it  is  to  determine  the  criteria  of  eco- 
nomic eligibility,  then  ai-e  we  going  to 
consi'.icr  the  varying  fees  that  are 
chaiged  by  the  various  schools  in  this 
country,  and  a>e  we  in  fact  going  to  have 
tliLs  board  prolilei'ate  its  examination  so 
fh.it  it  undortjakes  individual  examina- 
11. ins  to  detciiniiie  economic  eiiEibllity 
m  each  and  every  medical  school  in  the 
Nation? 

.Madam  Chairman,  rarely  have  I  seen 
a  more  perfect  example  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  amending  a  bill,  a  bill  that  has 
been  as  carefully  studied  as  thi.s  one  has 
been  studied,  on  the  basis  of  assumed  de- 
fects— not  deftcts  in  evidence  at  all  but 
merely  on  the  basis  of  assumed  defects. 
as.';umptions  tiiat  have  no  sound  basis. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
■.villi  great  care  and  deliberation  brought 
this  proposal  to  the  House.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  not  improve 
it  but  would  Only  cieat.e  confusion  and 
make  a  hopeless  situation  for  this  board 
with  its  indefinite  and  undefined  and  un- 
delineated  responsibilities. 

Madam  Chalnnan,  I  strongly  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jei'sey  (Mr.  CahjllI. 

The  amendnient  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are 
no  further  amendments  to  the  section, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  re^d  as  follows: 
£:xf07]..;[O7i  0/  coyistniction  program  for  mefli' 

cal.   dental,   and   other   health   profession 

■chool» 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
pri.itlons  for  fliscal  years  beginning  aft«r 
June  30.  1866.  section  720  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  720.  Thflre  are  liereby  autliorlzed  to 
be  npproprlated  S480.000.000  for  tlie  tiirce 
Rscal  years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
19G6.  and  ending  June  30.  1969,  of  which  not 
more  than  S160,DOO,QDO  may  be  available  for 
grants  before  July  1,  1967.  and  not  more  than 
»3:0.000,000  may  be  available  for  grants  be- 
fore July  1.  1968.  for — 

"ID  grants  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  new  teaching  facilities  for  the  training 
ot  physicians,  pbarmaclsts.  optometrists,  po- 
dhitrlsts,  or  professional  public  health 
personnel: 

"12)  grants  tin  assist  In  the  construction 
of  new  teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of 
dentists:  and 

(3)  grants  to  assist  in  the  replacement 
or  rehabilitation  of  existing  leachlii?  facili- 
ties for  the  training  of  piiVFicians.  pharmn- 
cictfi.  optometrists.  podlatrlBts.  professional 
public  health  personnel,  or  dentists. 
Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended-" 

b)  Subsection  la)  ot  section  721  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

lai  The  Surgeon  General  may  from  time 
to  time  set  dates   (not  earlier  than  In  the 
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fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  lor  which  a 
grant  Is  sought)  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  Ahls  part  lor  any  fiscal  year 
must  be  flled.^ 

ic)  Section  721(c)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  the  requirements  of  this  clause  (D) 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  771(b)  of  this  Act,  where  applicable". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  section  conclude  in  5  minutes, 
and  that  the  time  be  allotted  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Madam  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  Committee  rises.  I  want  to  state 
my  strong  support  for  this  measure  and 
to  commend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  the  excellent  job  he  and 
his  associates  have  done  in  bringing  the 
legislation  to  the  House  and  I  hope 
shortly  to  the  country. 

I  wanted  to  as.soclatc  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LecgettI.  While 
the  degree  of  need  Is  not  as  great  for 
assistance  for  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  for  students  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, there  is  a  need  similar  In  character 
to  the  need  which  impels  this  House,  I 
hope  shortly,  to  favorable  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session  this  distinguislied 
committee  will  give  due  consideration  to 
this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Extension  of,  mid.  impTOvemcnis  in.  progravt 
for  student  loans 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  lb)  (4)  of  .wctlon 
740  of  sucll  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  I,  1966"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1969". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  741  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "may  not 
exceed  »2,000"  and' Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"may  not  exceed  S2.500". 

(c)  Subsection  la)  of  section  742  of  such 
Act  isamended  11)  by  inserting  "  ( other  than 
Ecctioii  744)"  after  "to  carry  out  this  part", 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  flrst 
sentence  that  follows  "June  30,  1986",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
92S,000X)00  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  ye.iTs.  There  are  further  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ns  may  be  necessary  to  enable  students  who 
have  received  a  loan  under  this  part  for  any 
ncademlc  year  ending  before  July  1,  1969,  to 
continue  or  complete  their  education." 

Id  I  Section  743  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "I9B9"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

le)  Section  744  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
but  net  to  exceed  a  total  of  81.500,000.  Loans 
m.-ide  by  the  Surgeon  General  under  this  sec- 
tion shin  mature  within  such  period  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be 
appropriate  in  each  c:ise.  but  not  exceeding 
fifteen  years." 


(f)(1)  SutJsectlon  (a)  of  section  740  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "pharmacy, 
podlatr}'."  Immediately  alter  "dentlstfy,". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(4)  of  section  740  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  'doctor  of  ostcopithj, '  tbe  ii.- 
lowtng:  "bachelor  of  science  In  pharmacy  or 
doctor  of  pharmacy,  doctor  of  podiatry  or 
doctor  of  surgical  chiropody,". 

(3i  Subsection  (b)  of  section  741  of  sucli 
.\ct  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "doctor  of  osteopathy."  the  following: 
"bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  or  doctor 
of  pharmacy,  doctor  of  podiatry  or  doctor  of 
surgical  chiropody,". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  741  li, 
.•unended  by  inserting  "pharmacy,  podiatry,  ' 
immediately  after  "dentistry.". 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1>.  i2i,  i3).and  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall 
only  be  effective  with  respect  to  periods  be- 
glunlQg  on  or  after  July  1.  1966. 

rec^ntcol  amendments 
Sec.  5.  (a)  CTause  (B)  of  section  721(b)  (1) 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  accreditation  of 
new  schools  of  medicine,  etc.)  Is  amended  by 
(1)  striking  out  ".  upon  completion  of  such 
facility."  and  (2)  Inserting  the  following 
after  "meet  the  accreditation  standards  of 
such  body  or  bodies":  "(1)  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  year  foUowlni;  the  nor- 
mal graduation  date  of  the  flrst  entering 
class  In  such  school  or  (U)  If  later,  upon 
completion  of  the  project  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  requested  and  other  projects  (if 
any)  under  construction  or  planned  and  to 
be  commenced  within  a  reasonable  time." 

(b)  Section  843(f)  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
accreditation  of  new  schools  of  nursing).  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "any  program 
of  nurse  education  means  a  program  ac- 
credited by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "any  program  of  nurse  educa- 
tion, offered  by  a  diploma  school  of  nursing. 
means  a  program  accredited  by  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and.  when 
applied  to  any  collegiate  or  associate  degree 
program  of  nurse  education,  means  a  pro- 
gram provided  by  tin  educational  In^Itutlon 
approved  or  accredited  by  either  a  regional 
accrediting  agency  or  a  State  approval 
agency",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "new 
school"  and  the  remainder  of  such  clause 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following- 
"new  school  (which  shall  Include  a  school 
that  has  not  bad  a  sufficient  period  of  opera- 
tion to  be  eligible  for  accreditation),  (A) 
upon  completion  of  such  project  and  other 
construction  projects  (if  any)  then  under 
construction  or  planned  and  to  be  com- 
menced within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (B)  if 
later,  then  prior  to  the  bcRlnnlnc  of  the  first. 
academic  year  following  the  normal  gradua- 
tion date  of  the  first  entering  class  in  such 
school: ". 

Mr.  HARRIS  ■  interi-upting  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  in  new  of 
the  fact  that  the  section  pre\iously  read 
is  an  extension  of  present  law  and  ^.'i 
authorization  for  construction,  and  sec- 
tion 4  is  an  extension  of  the  present  lew 
on  student  loans,  and  section  5  merely 
covers  technical  amendments  which  arc 
necessary.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  bill  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEREO    BV     MB.    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Cleveland:  On 
page  27.  line  1,  insert  "(1)"  Immetilately 
after  "(B)".  and  alter  line  3.  Insert  tbe 
following: 

12)  Section  741  of  such  Act  Is  further 
unended  (A)  by  redesignating  subsections 
"(fl".  "(g)".  and  "(h)"  thereof  as  subsec- 
tions "(g)".  "(h)".  and  "(1)",  respectively. 
nnd  (B)  by  adding  Immediately  after  bub- 
sectlon  (6)  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■•it)  Where  any  person  who  obfalned  one 
or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  part — 

"(1)  engages  in  the  practice  of  mediclnp, 
dentistry,  or  osteopathy  In  an  area  In  a 
State  determined  by  the  appropriate  State 
.^lealth  authority  to  have  a  shortage  of  and 
need  for  physicians  or  dcntlsu;  and 

"(2)  the  appropriate  State  health  author- 
ity certifies  to  the  Secretory  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  such  form  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
that  such  practice  helps  to  meet  the  shortage 
of  and  need  for  physicians  or  dentists  in  the 
irea  where  the  practice  occurs:  then  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  such  loans.  ;»lus 
accrued  interest  on  such  amount,  which'  are 
unpaid  as  of  the  date  tliat  such  practice 
begins,  shall  be  canceled  thereafter  for  each 
year  of  such  practice,  up  to  a  total  of  50  per 
centum  of  such  total,  plus  accrued  interest 
thereon." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  (interrupting  the 
leadinc).  Madam  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
in?  of  the  amendment  may  be  dispensed 
'.vith  and  that  It  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tu  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Madam  Chairman. 
the  amendment  can  be  explained  simply. 
as  follows:  The  amendment  would  per- 
mit doctors  under  certain  (.•Ircumstances. 
who  go  to  rural  areas  whore  there  is  a 
shortage  of  doctors,  to  have  up  to  half 
of  their  student  loans  excused. 

This  measure  is  no  stianger  to  the 
committee.  I  understand  it  was  in  the 
bill  which  was  reported  in  1963. 

This  proposal  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Senator  Cotton  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  introduced  such  legislation, 
and  it  has  passed  the  Senate. 

I  might  go  a  step  further  I  hope  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  wiU  agree  to  thus  amend- 
ment, because  he  thinks  so  highly  of  it 
and  thought  so  highly  of  his  former  col- 
league and  good  friend.  Senator  Cotton. 
that  he  brousht  this  veiy  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  .separate  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  year.  He  did  so  at  my 
request  and  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SPRiNCEnl  who  with  me  had  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  House.  To  my  great  dis- 
comfort, and  I  am  sure  to  his  discomfort, 
and  through  a  misundereianding  the  bill 
was  voted  down  last  year. 

Now  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
is  teaviife  these  hallowed  halls  for  the 
judiciary,  it  seems  to  me  only  appro- 
priate that  as  one  of  his  final  "judicial" 
acts  here  he  should  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  this  body,  should  adopt  my 
amendment  out  of  respect  to  the  chair- 
man. We  should  right  the  wrong  which 
occuired  last  year   when  this  bill   got 
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waylaid  In  jurisdictional  disputes  with 
our  distinguished  educators  and  was 
voted  down. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  needs 
of  rural  America.  Across  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  legislative  panorama  we  are 
moving  to  help  rural  America.  Here 
is  a  small  way  In  which  we  can  help 
rural  America,  by  encouraging  young 
doctors  and  dentists  to  start  out  their 
practice  there  and.  hopefully,  stay  for 
the  rest  of  their  practice  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. This  is  a  simple  matter  and  easy 
to  explain  and  will  certainly  put  the 
stamp  of  congressional  approval  on  the 
fact  that  we  would  like  to  encourage 
some  of  these  doctors  to  go  out  and  prac- 
tice in  rural  America  where  the  need  is 
so  obvious  and  so  great.  This  matter 
has  been  approved  by  the  committee  on 
two  separate  occasions.  It  was  ap- 
proved once  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  passed  the  Senate,  has 
now  been  referred  to  the  committee.  I 
am  waiting  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  stand  up  and 
say  he  is  going  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. I  feel  confident  he  is  going  to.  so 
I  will  not  waste  any  more  of  your  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  generous  and  kino  '  emarks. 
May  I  ask  him  if  this  is  precisely  the  bill 
that  the  committee  reported  out  during 
the  last  Congress  and  which  was  consid- 
ered here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
which  lost  by  a  few  votes? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  This  is  exactly 
the  same  language. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  know  he  is  going  to  have  a 
long  and  illustrious  career  on  the  bench. 
and  I  hope  some  day  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  hun  there. 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman froin  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  for  the 
benefit  of  all  my  other  colleagues  that 
at  one  time  last  year  I  had  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  and  withdrew  it  in  order 
to  get  the  bill  through  the  House.  May 
I  say  at  least  two  gentlemen  I  know  of 
on  that  side  have  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation at  various  times.  Those  of  us 
who  have  lived  in  rural  aieas  and  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  doctors  I  know  be- 
lieve It  would  be  a  distinct  help  in  get- 
ting doctors  there.  Therefore  I  do  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 


of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  iH.R.  ,1141)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational Oiality  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  to  authorize 
grants  under  that  act  to  such  schools  for 
the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy 
students,  and  to  extend  expiring  provi- 
sions of  that  act  for  student  loans  and 
for  aid  in  construction  of  teaching  facili- 
ties for  students  in  such  schools  and 
schools  for  other  health  professions,  and 
for  other  purposes  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  535.  she  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wtis  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  U  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
ijoint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  340,  nays  47.  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2571 
YEAS — 340 
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Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
AiKlre'A'-!, 

N.  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asiimore 
Asplnall 
Ayrns 
Baldwin 
Baiidstra 
Barrett 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Ben 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

B  rude  mas 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke 
Burlt-son 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa, 
Cabell 
Caiim 


Call  an 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Ca-sfy 
CcUer 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clevi'land 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Cunable 
Coute 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

CunnlnBbum 
Curt  in 
Curtis 
Etaddarlo 
Oft  cue 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
D\ilskl 


Duncan,  Oreg.    Gubeer 


Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo- 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fornsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Pi  no 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fo^arty 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraecr 

Prelinghuysen 

Frlcdfi 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  renn 

FuCIUft 

Gallagher 

GarmatB 

OathlngB 

Oettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GllUgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowekl 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gre*?n,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grider 

Griffin 

Grimths 

O  rover 


Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 


Edwards,  Calif.  Haley 


Gurncy 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Hagen.  Calif, 


HUlM* 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Bousb 

Hamilton 

Matsunaga 

Boybal 

Hanley 

May 

Rumsfeld 

Hanns 

Meeds 

Ryan 

Hsn.sen.  Iowa      Mills 

Satterfield 

HaiiMD.  Wash.    Mlniah 

St  Germain 

Hardy 

Mink 

St.  Onge 

Harris 

Mize 

Sclieuer 

HarsUa 

Moeiler 

Schmidhauser 

Harvuy.  Ini 

Mpnagan 

Sohneebeii 

H.ir%oy,  Mlcli.     Moore 

Schwelker 

Hot  haway 

M'iorhead 

Scott 

Hawkins 

Morgan 

Secrest 

Hecliler 

Morris 

Selden 

BeiJtoskl 

Morrison 

Senncr 

Henderson 

Morton 

Shipley 

Herlong 

Moss 

Shrlver 

Hicit-s 

Multer 

Sickles 

HoUfi^d 

Murphy,  ni. 

Sikes 

Holland 

Murpl.y.  N.Y 

SlBk 

Hon  on 

Murray 

Slack 

Hosmer 

Nntchcr 

Smith.  Iowa 

Howard 

Nedzi 

smitli.  NY. 

Hull 

Nelsen 

Smith.  Va. 

Huot 

Nix 

Sprintrcr 

Ifhord 

O'Brien 

Stafford 

Irwin 

O'Bara,  lU. 

StaRgers 

Jacoljs 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Stalbftum 

J;irman 

O'Konskl 

Stanton 

Jennings 

Oisen.  Mont. 

Steed 

Joelson 

Olson.  Minn. 

Stephens 

Johnson.  Calif    O-NeiU.  Mass 

Stratton 

Johnson.  Okla.   Ottinger 

StubbleAeld 

Johnson.  Pa        Patman 

Sullivan 

Jona-s 

Fatten 

Sweeney 

Jone.s,  Ala. 

Pelly 

Talcott 

Karsteu 

Pepper 

Taylor 

K.ir:h 

Perkins 

TeaKue.  Tex. 

Ka>ii™meier       Pnllbin 

Tenzer 

Keith, 
Kelly 

Pickle 

Thompson.  Tex 

Pike 

Thomson,  Wis. 

KeogM 

Plrnle 

Todd 

Kins.  Calif 

Poase 

Trimble 

Kin?.  tJtah 

Pool 

Tunney 

Klrwan 

PoweU 

Tuten 

Kluc4jnsltl 

Price 

Udall 

Kreba 

Piircell 

Van  Deerlin 

Kunlcel 

Qaie 

Van  Ik 

Lannen 

Race 

VjRorito 

Lacta 

Randall 

Vivian 

Lffeett 

R«dlln 

Walker.  N  Mex. 

Lennon 

Reid.  N.T. 

Wotkln.s 

Long.  Md. 

Reilel 

Watts 

Love 

Reinecke 

Wcltner 

McCarthy 

Reusa 

Whalley 

McCiUloch 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

White.  Idaho 

McDade 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

White.  Tex. 

McDowell 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Whitener 

McFall 

Roberts 

Whittcn 

McOrath 

Robison 

WIdnall 

.MrMlllan 

Rodlno 

Wilson. 

MrVickor 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Charles  H. 

Martlonald 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Wolff 

MacGrcijor 

Rocci  5.  Tex 

Wrlcht 

Machen 

Ron  an 

Wyat  t 

Mackoy 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Mackie 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Yates 

Madden 

Rosenthal 

Youn(» 

Mahon 

Hostenkowskl 

Vounger 

MailUard 

Uoudebush 
NAYS— 47 

Zablookl 

Abbltt 

Findley 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ashbrook 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Passman 

Belcher 

Cioodell 

Poll 

Bolton 

Gross 

Qulllen 

Brock 

Hall 

Reid.  ni. 

Buchanan 

Hftn.'ien.  Idaho 

SKubltz 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Hlitcillnson 

.Smith.  Calif. 

Callaway 

.lOne?^.  Mo. 

Tcaguc.  Calif. 

Cederberg 

King.  N.Y. 

Tuck 

Clancy 

Laird 

utt 

Colmer 

Mp.=tcomb 

Waggonner 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mi-riory 

WdlkiT.  Miss. 

Dtrwlnski 

Marsh 

Watson 

Dole 

Martin.  Ala. 

Williams 

Duncan.  Tenn.  Michel 

Wilson.  Bob 

Edwards.  Ala.     Minshall 

NOT  VOTING— 45 

Abernethy 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Martin.  Mass. 

Anderson.  Bl.     Fclghan 

Mathlas 

Andrews. 

Ford. 

Matthews 

George  W 

William  D. 

Miller 

Baring 

Hal  pern 

Morse 

Bates 

Hays 

Mosher 

Bonner 

Hubert 

Pucinskl 

ClowEon.  Del       Hnngate 

Re'inick 

Collier 

Kee 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Conyers 

Kornegay 

Roncalio 

Gorman 

Landrum 

Roosevelt 

Craley 

Lindsay 

Sayior 

Detine 

Long.  La. 

Schisler 

Oingell 

McEwen 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J.  Tupper  Willis 

Toil  Uliman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs;  ' 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Sayior. 

Mr.  Thompson  or  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Oingell  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  See  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Del 
Clnwson. 

Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  wth  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Blvers  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Laudrum  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Uliman  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  MORTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  HANSEIN  of  Idaho,  DOLE,  and 
SKUBITZ  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNA-nON     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON     GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee : 

COKCRESS  OP  THE  tJNTTEn  STATES. 

HotrSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVBB, 

Washington.  DC,  September  1,  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  mcCosmack. 
Speaker  o/  the  Home.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
submit  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations,  ef- 
fective this  date. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  worlc  with  the  many  fine  members  of 
this  committee  during  the  B9th  Congress- 
lily  association  and  participation  In  the  de- 
llDerations  of  this  group  will  rem.iln  a  pleas- 
ant and  rewarding  experience. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Delbeht  L.   Latta. 
Representative  to  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Mcmbei's 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed,  HJl. 
3141. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  'WHEAT 
AGREEME.NT 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Commiuee  on 
Rules,  I'eported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  561.  Rept.  No.  945'. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  561 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2294)  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheal  Agreement  Act  of  1949,  Alter 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  conHned  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Coitimlttee  shall  ri.se  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit 


UNITED    NATIONS     PARTICIPATION 
ACT 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  562.  Rept.  No.  946), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  primed: 

H.  Res.  582 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  is.  1903)  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act. 
as  amended  (63  Stat.  734-736).  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  memr 
«ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bii:  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


TO  AMEND  THE  FOREIGN  SER\aCE 
ACT  OF  1946.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  SISK.  from  the  Coininittee  on 
Rules,  repoited  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  563,  Rept.  No.  947). 
which  was  leferred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  663 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6277) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  miiior.ty  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
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bill  shall  be  read  for  ameDdment  under  the 
five-mlnuie  riile.  As  ihe  conclusion  of  ihe 
considerailoa  of  clie  bill  for  amendnient.  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Ho^ise  with  such  amer;dmpnts  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  hnal  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  rccoTnrr.:' 


STATE   TECHNICAL   SERVICES   ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  Ihe  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  548  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
B.  Res.  343 

Jlcioited,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  m  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3420) 
t^  promote  economic  growth  by  supporting 
State  and  regional  centers  to  place  the  find- 
ings of  science  usefully  in  the  hands  of 
American  enterprise.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranltlng  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  bo  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  in  the 
bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shr-H  be  considered  under  the 
live-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
l3een  adopted,  and  any  member  may  demand 
a  sepurate  voce  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendmenT5  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
ter\*ening  motion  except  one  motion  io  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]  and  pending 
that  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
con.?ume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  548 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  3420,  a 
bill  t«  promote  economic  growth  by  sup- 
porting State  and  regional  centers  to 
place  the  findings  of  science  usefully  In 
the  hands  of  American  enterprise.  The 
resolution  prondes  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate,  making  it  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  substl- 
tut-e  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

HR.  3420  would  authorize  a  3-year 
program  of  matching  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  In  a  cooperative  effort  to  di.?- 
seminate  the  findings  of  science  and 
technolow  throughout  American  busi- 
ness, commerce,  and  industry.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
speed  Industrial  and  economic  growth 
of  the  States  and  the  country  through 
an  Improved  application  of  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge.  The  achievement 
of  an  improved  application  of  technical 
and  scientific  knowledge  under  this  pro- 
gram and  with  the  cooperation  of  uni- 


versities, communities,  and  industries 
will  to  three  objectives:  First,  strength- 
ening the  Nation's  economy  by  upgrading 
Industries  through  the  utilization  of  ad- 
vanced technology,  thereby  generally 
expanding  the  industrial  base;  second, 
increasing  employment  by  facilitating 
industrial  use  of  technology  and  the 
manufacturing  of  new  products  which 
re.sult;  and  tWrd,  enhancing  the  com- 
petitive position  of  VS.  products  in  world 
markets. 

The  emphasis  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  on  State  participation  in  technical 
services  programs,  planned  locally,  and 
designed  specifically  to  place  findings  of 
science  and  technology  into  the  hands 
of  local  businesses  and  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  548. 

Mr.  M.-VRTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  explained.  House 
Resolution  548  provides  for  tlie  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3420  tmder  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  debate.  The  committee 
sub.stltute  is  made  in  order  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  imder 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  can  quarrel  with 
the  stated  purpose  of  H.R.  3420,  to  make 
available,  essentially  to  small  businesses, 
commerce,  and  industry,  applied  techni- 
cal and  scientific  knowledge.  The  re- 
ported bill  authorizes  a  3 -year  program 
of  matching  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
in  a  cooperative  effort  to  strengthen  our 
economy,  increase  employment,  and  im- 
pi'ove  our  competitive  position  in  world 
markets. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  matching  funds 
a  State  must  designate  aii*gency  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  its  pro- 
gram. Such  agency  must  then  prepare 
a  5-year  plan  outlining  how  a  technical 
services  program  could  be  used.  The 
sum  of  $25,000  a  year  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  first  3  years  on  a  nonmatching 
basis  can  be  made  available  to  any  State 
to  assist  in  the  plan  preparation.  All 
qualified  institutions  of  higher  learning 
ai-e  to  submit  proposals  for  consideration 
of  inclusion  in  the  State  plan,  which  is 
to  outline  a  budget  and  assign  responsi- 
bilities to  schools  participating.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  must  approve 
submitted  plans,  based  on  reasonable 
criteria,  and  make  funds  available  di- 
rectly to  the  States.  He  has  authority 
to  fix  maximum  amounts  based  on  pop- 
ulation, industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and  the  technical  resources  and 
productive  efBclency  available  within  « 
State.  He  has  informed  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that 
the  smaller  States  may  receive  up  to 
$150,000  annually  and  the  large.st  up  to 
S2  million.    None  can  receive  more. 

The  program  has  a  lite  of  3  years  and 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1966  of  SIO  mil- 
lion, of  S20  million  for  1967.  and  of  S30 
million  for  1968. 

Additional  views  are  signed  by  seven 
Members.  They  approve  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  generally  support  it  but  are 
woiTied  by  the  lack  of  matching  funds 
in  the  planning  stages  of  the  program. 
They  fear  this  may  tend  to  place  the 
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states  In  a  secondary  position  during  the 
planning  period. 

They  also  believe  that  before  the  pro- 
gram moves  to  the  imnlementatlon  stage 
a  more  careful  assessment  of  State  and 
regional  needs  must  be  made,  and  pro- 
visions made  for  active  participation  and 
cooperation  with  Federal  programs  now 
in  existence:  that  is.  Commerce  Clearing- 
house for  Scientific  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation and  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Automation  and  Economic  ProgieEs 
among  many,  along  with  non-Federal 
efforts  such  as  those  of  MIT  and  some  28 
existing  State  imiveisity  programs. 

The  program  must  be  extended  or  die 
after  3  years,  giving  Congiess  a  chancf 
to  assess  its  value  and  correct  any  dilE- 
cultles.  Moneys  must  be  appropriated 
each  year  and  a  ceiling  is  fixed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  uige  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  pievious  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered.' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

IJJ   TUF  COMMtTTTE  OF  THT   WHOLE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3420)  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  by  supporting  State  and 
regional  centers  to  place  the  findings  of 
science  usefully  in  tlie  hands  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R,  3420.  with  Mr. 
RoDiso  In  the  chair. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myrself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  happy,  with 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to 
bring  this  bill,  H.R.  3420,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  iind  to  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  it. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  that  we  have 
brought  to  the  House  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

Our  entire  future,  as  well  as  our  past, 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  economy 
and  the  economic  growth  of  our  coun- 
try. This  bill  has  for  its  purpose  the 
strengthening  of  our  economy,  and  it 
will  give  us  opportunities  for  greater 
economic  growth  in  order  that  we  can 
improve  under  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

This  bill  was  brought  to  us  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  administration:  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  facets  of  oiir 
program  to  make  a  well-rounded  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  that  we  are  dally 
encountering. 

The  subcommittee  held  rather  exten- 
sive hearings.  The  sutjcommittee  was 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Macdon.\ld1.  The  com- 
mittee did  an  excellent  job  with  the 
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bearings,  and  in  working  out  the  bill  in 
order  to  make  it  the  kind  of  a  program 
we  were  told  was  desired.  I  think  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  as  the  bill 
came  to  us  it  was  rather  loosely  drawn, 
i[  I  might  use  that  term. 

We  had  some  diflSculties  in  analyzing 
It  to  detei-mlne  just  what  would  be  ac- 
complished under  it.  But  after  a  full 
eNplanation  and  development  duilng  the 
course  of  the  hearings  of  the  program 
to  be  implemented,  the  subcommittee 
then  proceeded  to  work  out  a  good,  prac- 
tical, and  sound  bill  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  desired, 

I  would  likCj  to  compliment  the  sub- 
comtaittee  highly  for  the  very  fine  work 
it  has  perfoiTiltd  and  for  brine;  ing  to 
ilie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  thus  to  the  House 
what  I  considej-  to  be  a  vei7  fine  bill. 

At  this  time)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Wie  to  yield  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ![Mr.  MAcrosALti].  chair- 
man of  the  su>)committec  who  labored 
along  with  tha  other  members  of  that 
committee  and  who  did  such  a  magnif- 
icent job  in  presenting  here  a  program 
that  I  believe,  ^fter  it  is  fully  explained, 
Til!  be  overwhalmlngly  accepted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  jieUl  to  the 
Ecntleman  frobi  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Macdon,\ld)  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
H.R.  3120  which  Is  now  before  the  House 
for  consideration  is  a  broad  and  imagi- 
native program  which  can  be  used  to 
promote  economic  growth  and  Increase 
employment  throughout  the  United 
Statics.  In  addition  to  these  two  vital 
purposes,  the  bill  has  as  its  third  major 
goal  the  Improvement  of  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  products  throughout  the 
Torld. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  called 
for  the  establishment  of  technical  sei-v- 
Ice  programs  whereby  each  State  would 
iiave  been  able  to  organize  programs  pri- 
marily through  land-giant  institutions 
and  receive  matching  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  without  any  fixed 
limitation  as  to  the  time  such  programs 
could  run,  and  without  any  identified 
sum  as  a  maximum  authorization  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  and  later 
the  full  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  In  public  and 
executive  sessions,  took  a  very  close  and 
careful  look  at  these  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  originally  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
administration.  I  beliave.  and  my  be-  ' 
lief  is  supported  by  the  report  and  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  that  the  substitute 
amendment  which  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse here  today,  is  a  much  more  desira- 
ble bill  than  the  one  which  was  originally 
introduced. 

Tl-ie  committee  amendment  shovild  go 
a  long  way  to  meet  the  commendable 
purposes  of  the  original  bill,  but  it  does 
not  suffer  from  the  failure  to  include 
limitations  and  reasonable  controls 
Thich  was  a  considerable  problem  when 
•"■e  first  had  the  bill  under  committee 
consideration. 

Before  outlining  for  you  the  manner 
in  which  we  amended  and  tightened  the 


original  bill,  let  me  first  describe  in  some 
detail  just  how  the  State  technical  serv- 
ices programs  will  operate. 

A  State  which  is  to  participate  in  the 
program  will,  through  its  Governor, 
designate  an  agency  to  administer  the 
program.  This  agency  may  be  a  com- 
ponent of  the  State  government  or  a 
State  university,  a  land-grant  college  or 
any  other  appropriate  agency.  This 
designated  agency  will  prepai'e  a  plan 
which  will  describe  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  particular  State. 
It  Will  also  describe  the  State's  business 
and  industrial  problems  and  the  means 
proposed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  such 
problems.  The  designated  agency  will 
prepare  an  annual  technical  sei-vices  pro- 
gram which  will  cover  the  objectives  for 
the  first  year.  It  will  set  up  a  budget 
and  the  responsibilities  which  are  to  be 
assigned  to  each  qualified  institution 
which  is  to  participate  in  the  program. 
The  qualified  institutions  in  turn  are  de- 
fined as  those  of  higher  learning  with  a 
progiam  leading  to  a  degree  in  science, 
engineci-ing,  or  business  administration. 
These  schools  must  be  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  which  will  be  listed  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

A  .second  form  of  qualified  institution 
is  a  State  agency  or  a  nonprofit  institu- 
tion which  meets  criteria  of  competence 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Each  State  will  have  but  one  desig- 
nated agency.  Howevei-.  as  you  can  see 
from  Ihe  description  whicti  I  have  just 
given  as  to  qualified  institutions,  each 
State  may  have  many  such  institutions. 

E\'erj'  qualified  institution  within  a 
State  must  be  invited  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal for  that  State's  technical  sei-vices 
program.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  every  qualified  institution  will  be  a 
participant  but  it  does  mean  that  each 
such  institution  can  have  a  voice  in  the 
creation  and  execution  of  the  State  pro- 
grams. 

When  the  Governor  of  a  State  which 
has  a  program  submits  the  annual  pro- 
gram and  the  State's  overall  plan  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
will  be  required  to  review  the  plan,  and 
where  it  is  found  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  and  criteria  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  othei-wise  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  the  plan  will  be 
approved. 

Once  in  operation,  there  Is  a  wide 
variety  of  technical  services  which  might 
be  oCered  by  the  various  Institutions  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  within  a  par- 
ticular State.  For  example,  a  progiam 
oriented  to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
a  specific  industry  dominant  in  one  State 
might  offer  workshops,  seminars,  and 
demonstrations  in  order  to  bring  exist- 
ing technology  to  local  business  and  in- 
dustry interests  for  use  in  plants  within 
the  State.  A  technology  dlssemtnalion 
and  referral  center  could  offer  two  tyoes 
of  ser^•lces:  First,  technical  feports.  ab- 
stracts, bibliographies,  reviews,  micro- 
film, computer  tapes  and  the  like;  and 
second,  referral  to  sources  of  scientific 
and  engineering  expertise  in  the  fields  of 
interest  to  the  local  industry.  These  ex- 
amples by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 


possible  technical  services  that  might  be 
offered  in  any  State  program.  The  range 
of  services  can  be  as  wide  as  the  range 
of  indiLstrial  and  technological  interests 
in  this  country. 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  programs 
which  may  be  admlijistered.  coordinated, 
and  executed  by  two  or  more  States, 
Similar  procedures  for  approval  of  these 
Interstate  or  mullistate  programs  are 
provided  for. 

Contrar}'  to  the  request  and  arguments 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  we  have 
cut  the  iFederal  authorization  back  from 
a  5-year  progiam  to  a  3-year  program. 
Section  10  now  provides  for  $10  million 
for  the  fii'st  fiscal  year.  S20  milUon  for  the 
second  fiscal  year,  and  $30  mllljon  for 
the  third  fiscal  year.  Tlie  Department 
had  sought  a  fourth  and  fifth  year,  each 
at  a  $40-milllon  level. 

The  Secretary  of  Commeice  will  be  au- 
thorized to  make  an  annual  payment  to 
each  designated  agency,  participating 
institution,  or  person  authorized  to  re- 
ceive payments  in  support  of  each  ap- 
proved teclmical  services  program. 
Maximum  amounts  will  be  fixed,  and 
population,  business,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  economic  development,  and 
productive  efficiency,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual State's  technical  resources  will 
be  used  as  criteria  in  the  formulation  of 
regulations 

We  have  been  ad^-ised  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  it  is  part  of  the  report — page 
23 — that  the  least  populous  State  may 
receive  an  somual  amount  up  to  $150,000, 
and  that  the  most  populous  State  will 
not  receive  an  annual  amount  exceeding 
$2  million.  From  the  total  amounts 
available  there  is  a  provision,  section  10, 
which  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  re- 
serve up  to  20  percent  each  year,  and 
to  make  payments  from  this  20-percent 
re.serve  to  any  designated  agency  or  par- 
ticipating institution  for  technical  serv- 
ices programs  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines have  special  merit,  or  he  may 
within  the  limits  of  this  reserve,  make 
pa>^nents  to  any  qualified  institution  for 
additional  program  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  dii-ect  expenses  of  administering 
the  act  are  limited  to  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  appropriated  amount  for 
each  year. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  creation  of 
technical  services  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  an  amount  up  to  $25,000 
for  each  of  the  first  3  fiscal  years  to 
each  designated  State  agency.  These 
are  the  only  funds  which  are  to  be  au- 
thorized on  a  nonmatching  fund  basLs, 
Apart  from  this  "stait  up"  or  "seed" 
money,  all  Federal  funds  will  have  to 
be  matched  at  least  dollar  for  dollar  by 
State  or  other  non-Federal  funds. 

The  committee  in  section  5'e'  and 
section  10i2i  included  language  which 
would  prohibit  competition  with  pri\ate 
enterprise  and  duplication  of  similar  ac- 
tivities or  programs  which  are  readily 
available  in  particular  States. 

And  we  deleted  section  ll'ei  of  the 
bill  as  Introduced  This  pro\1sion  would 
have  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  additions  to  Uie  20-pcr- 
cent   reserve   for   special   programs    all 
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amounts  appropriated  lor  payments  to 
the  States  which  were  not  obligated  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated. These  additions  to  the  re- 
serve would  have  been  available  until 
expended.  By  deletion  of  this  provision, 
any  amounts  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  States  but  not  obligated  will  revert 
to  the  Treasury. 

In  section  14  and  section  15  we  have 
added  reciuireraenl.s  which  call  for  an- 
nual reports  and  which  provide  for  a 
complete  evaluation  after  a  3-year 
period. 

With  these  significant  changes  that  I 
have  discussed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
Federal-State  program  should  be  under- 
taken. Through  these  means,  business 
and  industries  will  have  a  new  and  im- 
portant pipeline  of  commercial  informa- 
tion. This  can  serve  as  a  vital  stimulus 
particularly  to  the  smaller  and  less 
sophisticated  bu.sinesses  and  industries. 

We  have  prorided  the  necessary  pro- 
tections to  see  that  the  program  does 
not  get  out  of  hand  and  we  have  called 
for  a  complete  review  after  a  3-year  ex- 
perimental period.  Under  these  clr- 
cimistances.  I  strenuously  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3420. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONAL.D.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  srentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Would  this  apply  to 
an  existing  orsanizatjon  as  well  as  to  one 
which  would  be  formed  after  this  legisla- 
tion goes  into  effect? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  In  the  case  of 
Connecticut,  if  the  State  of  Connecticut 
were  to  do  this,  any  college  or  Institu- 
tion in  the  State  which  ?ives  a  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science,  a  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration,  or  a  degree  in  engi- 
neering, would  qualify. 

Ml-.  MONAGAN.  Even  though  it  is  in 
existence  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  We  are  looking 
foi-ward  to  the  fact  that  they  will  use 
existing  facilities. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MACDONALD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Could  the  gentleman 
infonn  me  what  information  these  cen- 
ters would  disse.Tiinate? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  informaHon 
to  be  disseminated  would  be  the  infor- 
mation that  IS  sought  in  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  agency  In  the  various  States. 
The  States  themselves,  not  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, will  determine  in  which  areas 
they  feel  the  money  which  wljl  be  spent 
and  the  information  whicri  will  be 
gathered  should  be  concentrated.  In  the 
gentleman's  home  State,  they  might  seek 
a  plan  for  one  industry. 

In  my  home  State  and  in  ray  home  re- 
gion perhap.s  they  would  go  into  the  mod- 
ern methc^s  of  fisheries,  and  so  forth. 
Therefore,  when  somebody  Iri  the  fishing 
business  wanted  to  know  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  tackled  and 
overcome  by  the  fishermen  in  Oregon  or 
the  fishermen  in  Florida,  then  this  in- 


formation would  be  made  avsiilable  to 
them  and  they  would  save  themselves 
money  by  being  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  technological  improvements  tliat 
have  been  worked  out  in  other  regions 
or  other  States. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
explain,  where  would  the  school  or  the 
agency  get  the  information  that  they 
were  going  to  disseminate? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  tried  to  explain 
to  the  gentleman,  and  if  he  will  follow 
this.  I  will  state  it  again. 

Let  us  say  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts the  Governor  decided  that  the 
agency  he  wanted  to  perform  this  func- 
tion of  gathering  Information  would  be 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  rather 
than  MIT. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGEftS.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  4  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  reason  why 
I  asked  for  this  additional  time  is  I 
think  it  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  that  at  first  baffled  some  of  the 
people  on  our  subcommittee. 

The  Governor  designates  the  Mas- 
.sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  as 
his  agency  to  foiinulate  a  plan  which 
would  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. In  the  doing  the  people  from 
MIT  would  get  together  with  the  people 
from  other  colleges  and  universities  or 
technological  people  and  decide  what  i.s 
the  greatest  interest  economically  for 
Mas.sachusetts.  They  may  decide  to  in- 
vestigate and  correlate  the  Information 
on  all  of  the  methods  that  have  gone 
Into  being  not  necessarily  in  Massachu- 
setts but  any  place  in  the  country  as  to 
new  methods  of  fishing.  Now.  it  is  up 
to  the  Governor  and  his  agency  to  de- 
termine what  information  they  are  going 
to  correlate. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  follow  the  gentle- 
man on  that,  but  what  I  do  not  follow 
is  this:  When  they  iiave  decided  that 
they  want  to  get  Information  on  fishing 
so  that  they  can  disseminate  it  to  some- 
one who  wants  that  information,  where 
do  tliey  get  that  information  on  fishing 
from? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  After  they  sub- 
mit their  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce there  is  a  clearinghouse,  or  there 
will  be  a  clearinghouse,  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  will  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  coming  in  on  all 
of  these  subjects.  This  would  be  done, 
I  imagine,  in  a  computer-t.vpe  fashion. 
The  information  about  fisheries  would 
come  in  and.  would  be  filed  under  that 
.subject,  under  the  letter  "F"  In  the  al- 
phabet, and  when  called  upon  they  will 
furnish  this  information  to  the  State 
acency. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
try  to  follow  me.  that  is  exactly  what  I 
thought  you  were  describing.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  all  we  are  doing  with  this 
bill  is  setting  up  another  place  to  keep 
the  same  information  that  is  already 
available  to  people  who  want  informa- 
tion on  fisheries  or  any  other  matter. 
What  does  this  bill  do  that  is  not  done 
already? 


Mr.  MACDONALD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  answer  him,  I  can  just 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he  coiijd 
not  be  more  wrong.  There  is  a  section 
in  the  bill — and  1  do  not  have  it  here  be- 
fore me,  I  think  section  e-2 — which 
specifically  prohibits  this  duplication  o( 
information  or  effort. 

Mr.  WYDLER  But  you  just  de- 
scribed the  lact  that  when  you  have  one 
of  these  agencies  operating  they  will 
write  to  Washington  and  say.  "Send  us 
the  information  you  now  have  so  we  can 
send  it  to  somebody  eJse."  That  is  just 
exactly  the  situation  you  described. 

Ml-.  MACDONALD.  That  is  correct, 
because  it  is  done  not  on  a  State  basis 
but  on  a  regional  basis.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  try  to  understand,  I  am  sure-  he 
can.  The  problems  which  beset  tiie 
fishing  industry  in  Massachusetts  are 
also  common  to  the  fishing  industry  in 
Florida  or  on  the  west  coast.  If  the  pUn 
that  is  submitted  by  the  Massachusetts 
people  is  accepted  and  it  is  acceptable 
that  they  shall  go  into  the  problems  of 
fishing  in  Massachusetts,  then  they  go 
to  the  fishing  industrj-  in  Massachusett-s 
When  they  have  collated  the  informa- 
tion they  have  gathered  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts,  as  a  byproduct  they  send  the 
information  to  Washington  where  it  is 
made  available  to  anybody  who  has  a 
.similar  problem  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  imderstand 

Mr.  WYDLER.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  mysel  f  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr,  Chairman,  no  one  could  object  to 
the  lofty  alms  of  the  State  technical 
serv-ices  bill.  I  agree  with  and  support 
the  stated  purpose,  which  is  "to  promote 
economic  growth  and  support  State  and 
regional  technical  service  centers  winch 
will  make  available  a  wide  variety  of  .'•ci- 
entlflc  and  technical  knowledge  to 
American  business,  enterprise,  com- 
merce, and  Industry." 

All  of  us  realize  the  serious  need  for 
a  solution  to  the  problems  of  disseminat- 
ing Information  from  the  wealth  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  knowledge  avail- 
able. We  can  sympathize  with  the  prob- 
lems of  technical  people  and  manage- 
ment in  keeping  abreast  of  day-to-day 
advances  in  science  and  technology.  Al- 
though this  bill  will  neither  solve  all  of 
the  problems  nor  meet  all  of  the  needs 
of  the  States  most  lacking  in  ability  to 
put  such  scientific  knowledge  to  the  best 
use.  it  will  be  an  important  step  in  tlie 
right  direction. 

Although  I  originally  objected  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  bill.  I  think  the  word- 
ing now  tightens  it  up  considerably 
For  example,  the  first  draft  failed  tc 
provide  for  an  annual  review.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce inserted  a  provision  for  an  annua: 
review,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  monitored  satisfactorily. 

I  can  appreciate  the  dilemma  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  faces  In  propos- 
ing a  Federal-State  program.  It  is  the 
same  dilemma  the  Congress  faces  in  try- 
ing to  assure  that  control  remain';  ir. 
State  and  local  hands  when  up  to  ha:: 
the  funds  are  Federal  in  origin.     For 
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example.  I  would  favor  more  detailed  as- 
.sessraent  of  the  definite  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual States  and  or  regions  for  the 
technical  services  authorized  in  this  leg- 
isiation.  Yet  the  determination  of  the 
problems  a  State  or  region  faces  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  designated 
acency,  selected  by  the  Governor  to  de- 
velop plans  and  programs  for  the  State. 
In  our  annual  reviews,  the  Congress  must 
weigh  the  needs  and  judge  whether  the 
programs  are  directed  toward  substan- 
tive problems. 

One  of  the  possibilities  which  I  shall 
bp  on  the  lookout  lor  is  unneeessan-  du- 
plication of  existing  private  and  or  in- 
stitutional programs  already  successful- 
ly furnishing  technical  services  to  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  Many  universities 
make  technical  information  available  for 
a  fee.  as  in  the  Associates  Plan  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
Nonprofit  organizations,  such  as  Stari- 
ford  Research  Institute  and  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute,  offer  the  results  of  their 
research  and  development  programs  in 
various  seminars,  publications,  and  re- 
ports. We  have  a  right  to  be  concerned 
that  we  not  simply  duplicate  some  or  all 
of  this  activity. 

Having  pointed  out  those  cautions  let 
me  conclude  by  stating  that  mv  original 
cautions  have  been  heeded,  and  I  favor 
the  bill.  Properly  administered,  the 
Stale  teclinical  services  program  can 
contribute  greatly  to  the  increaspd  effi- 
ciency of  the  industrial  sector  of  our 
economy.  Proper  administration  will  be 
in  the  hands  ol  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. It  win  require  careful  attention 
by  him  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  me- 
cl.amcs  embodied  in  the  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him.  I  would  encourage  the 
Spcretary  to  extend  every  efifort  toward 
consolidation  of  Government  activities 
in  the  field  of  technical  services.  The 
Coiigress  will  give  a  searching  look  at 
the  first  report  to  Consrress  required  un- 
Gi:r  section  14  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
!.'i?ntleman  yield? 
Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield. 
-Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  perhaps  it 
shciuld  be  said  in  that  respect  that  the 
Farm  Extension  Service,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out.  is  a  Joint  Federal- 
State  office,  so  to  speak.  It  has  techni- 
cal information  available  to  it  which  it 
di-iseminates  to  the  farmers  for  their  use 
This  program,  to  state  it  succinctly  and 
briefly,  would  provide  a  State  agency  or 
•someone  designated  by  the  Governor— 
I  wdl  put  it  that  way  so  that  it  can  be 
understood  more  easily_which»coordi- 
nates  the  information  within  the  States. 
It  obtains  the  technical  and  scientific  in- 
formation from  the  more  advanced  and 
more  successful  businesses,  as  well  as 
from  research  and  other  places,  and  as- 
sembles it  in  order  that  it  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  smaller  businesses  who 
do  not  have  the  benefit  ol  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  May  I  say  in  reply 
to  my  distinguished  chairman  it  is  my 
understanding  that  in  this  very  highly 
competitive  age.  when  engineers  come 
out  of  college,  say  at  the  end  of  a  10- 
year  period,  an  engineer  should  go  back 
to  college  for  2  years  to  refresh  his 
Knowledge  of  his  particular  field 


Now,  a  portion  of  what  is  in  this  bill 
is  an  attempt  to  keep  that  engineer  in 
that  industry,  whatever  it  is,  up  to  date 
on  what  is  happerung  in  his  particular 
field  or  In  the  particular  kind  of  -a" con- 
cern with  which  he  is  connected.  If  he 
keeps  in  touch  with  this  and  keeps  up 
to  date  he  should  not  have  to  go  back  to 
the  university  to  find  out  what  advance- 
ments have  been  taking  place,  but  should 
be  able  to  do  this  on  a  rather  current 
basis  through  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  geiit:leman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  We  are  talking 
about  small  busine.sses. 

A  spirit  of  competition  exists  among 
small  businesses.  If  you  are  going  to 
send  a  college  professor  or  a  college  en- 
gineer or  somebody  from  a  State  agency 
around  from  business  to  business,  how- 
much  real  information  do  you  suppose 
he  is  going  to  tie  able  to  garner  from  the 
businessman  who  really  is  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  dl\'U]ging  his  tech- 
niques and  his  ways  of  doing  things  to 
his  competitors? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  1  do  not  believe  we 
anticipate  that  we  ai-e  going  to  ask  any- 
body for  any  information,  say.  in  your 
State.  but  we  are  going  to  compile  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  scientific  informa- 
tion which  is  available  every  place  but  it 
has  not  been  brought  together  at  a  place 
where  industry  can  consult  with  someone 
else  about  what  is  available.  He  might 
not  even  know  where  it  is.  That  is  more 
or  less  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  If  it  were 
in  your  State  of  Michigan  your  people  in 
small  industry  would  have  a  place  or 
someone  to  whom  they  could  go  to  find 
out  the  situation  w-ith  reference  to,  for 
instance,  industry  problems  and  where 
he  can  improve  his  situation  competi- 
tively by  using  the  latest  techniques. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  these 
procedures  and  techniques  that  would  be 
divulged  to  him  would  be  the  procedures 
and  techniques  which  have  been  worked 
out  in  the  professional  community  rather 
than  in  the  business  community. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  you  cannot 
forever  keep  those  techniques  a  secret, 
except  perhaps  in  the  drug  industry,  you 
might,  but  not  in  the  industrial  field. 
This  information  would  be  open  to  the 
public.  Under  this  program  all  of  this 
information  would  be  open  to  the  public. 
The  purpose  of  the  State  agency  is  to 
get  these  things  or  this  Information  to 
the  points  where  they  would  be  needed 
in  that  State  or  accumulate  them,  we 
will  say.  at  either  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan as  in  your  State:  whereas,  in  some 
other  State  such  a,s  Massachusetts,  they 
might  have  an  entirely  different  prob- 
lem But  they  would  accumulate  in 
Michigan  a  catalog  of  all  the  things  that 
would  affect  industry  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  We  have  trade 
a.ssociations  such  as  the  hardware  peo- 
ple have  an  association,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, and  they  have  conventions.  It 
has  been  my  understanding  that  In  those 
get-togethers,  people  interested  in  that 
business  are  able  to  pick  up  other  infor- 
mation from  people  similarly  engaged. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  say  that  is 
true,  but  this  goes  much  deeper  than 
that.  For  instance,  there  would  be  gath- 
ered together  all  of  the  information  lor 
the  last  10  years  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness and  it  would  be  put  together  at  a 
place  where  one  engaged  in  that  business 
could  go  and  find  it  under  a  catalog,  and 
you  would  have  the  advice  of  the  person 
at  thai  location  who  could  get  this  in- 
formation out  and  who  would  have  it  in 
hui  hand  and  who  could  explain  it. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  will  be  of 
much  service  to  large  firms.  Larce  firms 
such  as  General  Motors  or  United  States 
Steel  or  the  Catenilllar  Company  or 
AlUs-Chalmers,  I  do  not  believe  this 
would  fit  that  kind  of  business,  but  it 
would  fit  the  smaller  businesses  and  I 
think  it  could  be  of  considerable  service 
to  them. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  his  explanation, 
but  there  are  still  doubts  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  is  not  an  easv 
bill  to  explain.  It  took  us  many  hours 
and  several  days  of  executive  meetings 
and  discussions  of  it  to  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  w-hether  oi%not  we  felt 
the  bill  would  have  enough  in  it  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jleld  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  Irom  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Keith  1. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true. 
as  my  colleague  Irom  Massachusetts  and 
my  chaii-man,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  have  said,  that  we  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  bill  in  an  effort 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a  meas- 
ure that  will  truly  contribute  to  the 
dynamic  growth  of  our  country,  and  par- 
ticularly, to  the  share  in  that  growth,  of 
small  business,  industries,  and  commerce 
in  our  several  States. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  questions 
raised  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  slied 
some  light  on.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
been  said  that  this  is  a  3-year  program. 
Actually,  it  is  a  5-year  program,  but  we 
take  a  look  at  It  after  3  years.  The  pro- 
grams that  are  to  be  developed  withm 
the  States  are  to  be  5  years  in  length, 
and  must  meet  with  approval  m  order  to 
obtain  the  matching  funds  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  The  eventual  scope 
of  the  program  is  S40  million  a  year.  So 
we  are  not  talking  about  $60  million — we 
are  talking  about  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  S40  million,  and  if  we  live 
up  to  our  history-  in  this  lespect  the  pro- 
gram will  probably  be  expanded  in  years 
to  come. 

The  gentleman  from  Coimecticut  asked 
a  question  of  my  chairman  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
participate  in  this  program.  I  believe 
that  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  such 
a  program  underway,  which  is  probably 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  There  is  a  program 
that  is  underw-ay.  I  am  not  sure  which 
State  department  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  could  be  designated  the 
agency  for  the  formulation  of  the  pro- 
gram,   but    the    qualified    institutions 
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which  participate  in  the  program  itself 
•Kill  largely  be  in  the  educational  field. 

They  could  be  directed  by  an  agency 
of  the  State  government,  and  it  could 
either  be  a  land-grant  college  or  some 
other  educational  Institution  that  has 
been  approved  for  that  purpose,  or  any 
other  State  agency  as  described  on  page 
17  of  the  bill,  which  says : 

SEXECTION   OF  DESIGNATED   AGEN-CY 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor  of  any  State  wliich 
wishes  to  receive  Federal  piymenis  iindor 
this  Act  lu  support  of  its  cxI.^Ting  or  planned 
technical  services  program  shall  designate, 
under  appropriate  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions, an  Institution  or  agency  to  administer 
and  coorUincite  that  program  and  to  prepare 
and  suhmlt  a  plan  and  programs  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  lor  approval  under  this 
Act. 

The  Governor  then  selects  an  institu- 
tion to  coordinate  the  pVogram  and  to 
prepare  and  submit  li  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  approval  luider 
this  act.  I  believe  the  Department  of 
Commerce  could  qualify  as  the'  desig- 
nated agency  in  that  respect. 

As  was  indicated  earlier,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  a  State  could  receive  In 
this  program  would  be  325.000.  That  is 
iJS.OOO  a  year  for  each  year,  or  $75,000 
for  3  years,  that  a  State  could  get  grants 
without  any  matching  requirements  on 
the  part  of  the  State  for  planning  pur- 
poses. It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  these  matching 
fluid  requirements  a  part  of  the  planning 
phase  as  well  as  the  operational  phase. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  asked 
a  question  concerning  duplication.  I  be- 
lieve tie  had  in  mind  duplication  on  the 
selection  and  dissemination  of  scientific 
material.  The  response  was  made  from 
the  floor  that  the  fishing  industiy  was  a 
good  illustration  of  the  kind  of  services 
that  could  be  rendered  by  the  proposed 
regional  technical  .service  center.  I  posed 
this  question  of  Mr.  HoUomon,  and  he 
responded  with  the  fishing  industry. 

So  I  called  on  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  which  certainly  is  more 
qualified  to  estimate  and  understand  the 
problems  of  the  fishing  industry  and 
about  the  nature  of  their  services  and  I 
found  literally  there  were  dozens  of  serv- 
ices that  they  rendered  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  fishing  industiT  in  addi- 
tion to  those  concerned  witli  the  actual 
catching  of  the  fish. 

I  list  here  for  the  Record  some  of  those 
services  which  are  already  available  to 
the  several  States  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Buieau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries: 
Technical  Services  to  In-dustby  PHO^^DED  bt 

THE  Bt7REAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
publishes  dally — In  seven  different  cities — a 
fisheries  market  news  report  with  n  free 
distribution  of  10.000.  It  la  sent  to  fisher- 
men, fish  processors,  and  banks.  Its  Informa- 
tion includes  landings  for  the  day,  prices, 
and  other  news  of  marketing  Interest. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
provides  »700.000  per  year  for  a  marketing 
service  wherein  It  recruits  the  assistance 
of  press,  TV,  and  radio  media  tor  public 
service  time  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
the  feasibility  of  flsh  usages 

3.  The  Bureau  also  has  a  home  economist 
service  which  provides  advice  and  technical 
assistance   to   schools,    hospitals   and   other 


institutions  regarding  ash  diet  and  prepa^- 
tlon  of  fish  foods.  / 

4.  The  Bureau  provides  a  large  techndiogl- 
cal  program  for  the  Inspection  of  llshery 
products  and  methods  for  assisting  the  flsh 
industry  to  Improve  flsh  processing. 

5.  The  Bureau  develops  Government  stand- 
ards for  flsh  products. 

6.  The  Bureau  Is  currently  developing  a 
large  program  for  the  processing  and  possible 
consumption  of  FPC. 

7.  A  similar  program  Is  being  run  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  new  uses  of  flsh 
meal  and  flsh  oils. 

8.  The  Bureau  publishes  a  monthly  maga- 
zine called  the  Commercial  Fisheries  He- 
view  which  has  u  free  circulation  of  approx- 
imately 6,000.  Averaging  126  pages  in  lengtii, 
the  magazine  Includes  information  concern- 
ing flshlng,  flsherles  research,  fish  locating 
techniques,  fish  catching  techniques,  new 
flshlng  gear  being  developed,  flsh  storage 
techniques,  flsh  processing  techniques,  flsh 
marketing  techniques,  and  home  end  com- 
mercial preparation  of  fish  food  products.  It 
also  has  a  large  section  on  developments  In 
vorlous  foreign  flsherles  progriuns. 

9.  The  Bureau  also  has  a  large  program  de- 
voted to  new  flsh  locating  equipment  and  the 
development  of  new  equipment,  nets,  etc.. 
for  the  catching  of  flsh. 

10  The  Bureau  has  various  financial  as- 
sisinuce  programs  which  entail:  (al  loans  to 
vessel  owners;  (b)  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams: (c)  fishery  vessel  construction  sub- 
sidles,. 

My  point  Is  that  In  my  view  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  would  be  wasting  Its 
money  if  it.  in  conjunction  with  another 
State  or  on  its  own,  attempted  to  dupli- 
cate services  offered  to  u.s  by  the  very 
competent,  hard-working,  and  the  very 
infonned  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries which  has  offices  in  the  major  flsh- 
lng ports  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.     I  jleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Is  it  not  true,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  w-ould  not  want 
to  say  otherwise  by  inference,  that  if  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  being  serviced 
in  the  field  of  fisheries,  obviously  it  would 
not  come  into  the  plan  that  would  be 
submitted  by  the  agency  through  the 
Governor  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  think  it  would 
be  true.  It  is  a  matter  of  law.  Al- 
though where  we  state  that  there  shall 
be  no  duplication,  we  neglect  to  mention 
as  I  read  the  act  and  it  extends  to  all 
governmental  services.  It  possibly  could 
be  that  governmental  services  are  avail- 
able and  that  there  might  be  a  duplica- 
tion. 

On  pages  18  and  19,  section  5,  it  says: 

The  Secretary  shall  not  accept  an  annual 
technical  services  program  for  review  and  ap- 
proval under  this  act  unless  the  designated 
agency  has,  as  certified  taiereto  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  his  designee — 

(el  determined  that  such  technical  serv- 
ices program  does  not  provide  a  service  which 
on  the  date  of  such  certification  Is  economi- 
cally and  readily  available  In  such  State  from 
private  technical  services,  professional  con- 
sultants, or  private  Institutions. 

It  is  conceivable  a  State  could  have 
a  duplication  of  services  that  would  be 
available  under  Government  auspices. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the' gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  KEITH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  MACDONALD.  Since  the  gentle- 
man has  raised  this  subject,  I  call  your 
attention  to  page  23,  section  (e)  (2) : 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
,  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  any 
designated  agency,  participating  Institution, 
or  person  on  account  of  any  such  agency  or 
Institution,  to  carry  out  any  technical  serv- 
ices activity  or  program  In  any  State  if  such 
activity  or  program  duplicates  any  activity 
or  program  readily  avaUable  in  such  State 
from  Federal  or  State  agencies.  Including 
publicly  supported  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  such  State. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  pointing  that 
out.    It  does  clarify  the  problem. 

I  would  state  that  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Mr,  HoUomon,  used 
the  flshlng  industry,  as  did  the  gentle- 
man, as  an  example  of  a  seiTice  which 
could  be  provided  under  this  act. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  gentleman  has 
fairly  well  disposed  of  the  illustration 
given  as  to  the  need  for  this  agency  in 
the  fishing  industry.  I  come  hack  to  my 
original  question.  Where  will  this  agency 
or  this  institution  get  the  Information 
it  is  going  to  make  available  to  small 
business?  Where  will  the  infonnation 
come  from? 

Mr.  KETIH.  As  I  visualize  the  opera- 
tion of  the  agency,  the  duties  of  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information 
which  would  be  made  available  to  busi- 
ness and  commerce  in  a  particular  State 
would  be  the  responsibtllty  of  the  par- 
ticipating institutions  which,  for  the 
most  part,  will  be  educational  institu- 
tions. 

For  example,  if  there  were  to  be  some 
collection  of  infonnation  for  small  textile 
plants,  they  might  very  well  use  the 
Lowell  Textile  Institute  or  the  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, both  of  which  are  located  close 
by  small  textile  fii-ms.  These  Institutions 
would  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  collec- 
tion of  information  and,  in  turn,  the  dis- 
tribution of  it. 

Ml-.  WYDLER.  The  gentleman  still 
has  not  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

-Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  see  If  I  can  help 
the  gentleman.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to. 
The  reason  this  was  designed  for  an 
agency  was  that  under  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  the  Governor,  In  many  in- 
stances, is  the  person  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibillty  falls.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  in  some  States,  under  the  State  laws, 
there  were  other  groups  or  organizations, 
boards  and  so  forth,  which  have  such  re- 
sponsibility. For  that  reason,  we  made 
this  a  responsibility  to  a  designated 
agency  within  the  State.  That  agency 
within  the  State  would  be  designated  lor 
a  particular  purpose.  The  purpose  would 
be  to  try  to  coordinate  with  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State,  with  tlie 
business  community  and  with  research 
people  and  others  involved,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  this  Information  and 
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making  it  available  to  those  in  the  busi- 
ness community  who  could  not  othei-wise 
obtain  it. 

In  a  particular  State,  a  designated 
agency  might  be  MIT.  as  mentioned,  or 
some  other  educational  institution  which 
would  have  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. That  institution  could  then  go  to 
otlicr  insritutions  in  the  State.  All  of 
these  institutions  have  their  business 
schools  and  are  now  in  the  business  of 
accumulating  Information  in  cooperation 
v.ith  business,  research  analysts,  and  so 
forth. 

It  is  contemplated  that  with  the  funds 
hire  lo  be  allocated  on  a  matching  basis 
t^  the  States,  these  in.stltutioixs  about 
which  we  arc  talking — whether  it  be  one 
ur  a  dozen,  if  they  work  cooperatively  to- 
.■ether  in  the  program — would,  in  work- 
mu  together,  assimilate  all  the  informa- 
tion and  bring  it  to  one  central  location 
within  the  State  to  be  so  designated.  In 
that  region,  the  information  would  be 
made  available  to  all  in  business  who 
might  be  interested  in  any  particular 
problem. 

That  is,  very  briefly,  a  description  of 
how  this  is  expected  t.o  work. 

Mr.  KEITH.  In  my  view,  there  is  one 
most  important  flaw  which  I  should  like 
to  discuss  for  5  more  minutes,  if  I  mav. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chaij-man.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
iltman  from  Massachusetts  !Mr.  BCeithI. 

Mr,  KEIXH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  House  to  consider  for  a  moment  a 
serious  and  costly  flaw  in  an  important 
piece  of  legislation,  a  flaw  which  could 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
po:sal  from  its  outset,  a  flaw  which  is 
unfair  to  the  taxpayer,  disparaging  of 
our  State  governments,  and  which  could 
perpetuate  the  unhealthy  big  brother 
trend  in  Federal  assistance  legislation. 
I  am  referring  to  H.R.  3420.  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  of  1965. 

This  act.  as  you  have  heard,  proposes 
a  3-year  program  to  disseminate,  via  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
through  regional  technical  service  cen- 
ters, "the  findings  of  science  and  tech- 
nology thi-oughout  the  American  busi- 
ness, commerce,  and  industrial  com- 
munity." The  price  tag  on  this  am- 
bitious program  will  ultimately  reach 
S40  million  or  more  a  year. 

In  many  respects.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
i.'i  an  excellent  bill.  Many  of  us  have 
labored  long  and  hard  in  committee  to 
insure  its  workability.  But  there  is  a 
basic  and  potentially  destructive  flaw. 
During  the  all-important  platming  stages 
of  this  program,  the  period  which  will 
be  most  decisive  as  to  the  program's  suc- 
c<:.-,s  or  failuie,  the  Federal' Government 
will.  In  many  cases,  assume  too  much 
responsibility  in  the  financing  of  the 
program.  It  is  even  possible  that  where 
the  planning  for  the  program  is  modest 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  as- 
sumed the  entire  cost,    " 

Experience  should  have  taught  us  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  this  is  not  a  good 
practice.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  good 
govei-nment,  and  it  certamly  is  not  good 
bv,siness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
w!io  believe  the  Governors  and  State 
legislatures  need  Uncle  Sam  to  guide 
them  at  every  turn  of  government.    I 


know  that  governors  and  legislators,  like 
Congressmen,  are  human  beings.  If 
they  contribute  to  a  plan  by  helping  to 
pay  for  it,  they  are  going  to  take  an  in- 
terest and  work  to  get  the  most  out  of 
that  investment.  In  a  word,  contribu- 
tion means  interest.  Lack  of  contribu- 
tion or  responsibility  can  just  as  surely 
lead  to  a  lack  of  interest.  A  beneficial  re- 
turn on  the  tax  dollar,  success  or  failure 
of  the  program,  can  certainly  liinge  on 
such  factors. 

Every  stockholder  in  a  business  knows 
he  has  a  bread-and-butter  motive  for 
concerning  himself  with  that  business. 
Besides,  for  some  reason,  people  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate,  fully  at  least,  w-hat 
they  get  handed  them  for  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  retain  a  high  de- 
gree of  working  interest  in  a  project  in 
which  they  have  a  fundamental  invest- 
ment. 

I  saw  a  ijerfect  example  of  this  para- 
dox m  the  town  of  Marshfield  in  my  dis- 
trict just  last  week.  The  occasion  was 
the  dedication  of  a  new  school,  being 
named  for  one  of  the  teachers  who.  after 
many  years  of  devoted  service,  was  re- 
tiring. 

When  he  rose  to  acknowledge  tills 
honor,  his  remarks  touched  on  the  facj 
that  the  construction  of  the  school  wS^ 
the  result  of  hai-d  work  and  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  town. 
Their  faith  in  the  future  and  In  their 
youngsters  had  been  the  propellant  for 
their  mortgaging  themselves  to  an  ex- 
tensive amount  for  more  than  a  decade 
to  come.  This  was  something  that  the 
town  wanted  and  had  planned  for,  and 
therefore  the  "town  gave  of  itself  will- 
ingly. 

Can  any  of  us  say  their  interest  and  de- 
votion would  have  been  as  complete  and 
extensive  had  they  had  no  part  in  the 
planning  stages  of  this  project?  I  doubt 
it. 

Such.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  unfortu- 
nate prospect  that  looms  for  this  pro- 
posal should  the  State  legislatures  not 
be  Involved  in  any  way  with  the  plan- 
ning phases  of  the  State  technical  serv- 
ices program.  Will  they  be  as  anxious  to 
appropriate  the  money  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  implement  the  plans,  which 
may  have  been  financed  entirely  by  Fed-- 
eral  grants,  if  they  have  not  been  con- 
sulted beforehand? 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  Governor 
with  an  unfriendly  legislature  might  be 
hamstrung  by  their  unwillingness  to  co- 
operate with  him  even  in  the  planning 
stage.  I  ask.  then,  would  such  a  legis- 
lature be  any  more  willing  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  money  called  for  in  the 
operational  phase?  Would  they  be  any 
more  willing  to  appropriate  the  money  if 
tho.se  plans  were  drawn  up.  say.  by  a  pet 
agency  of  the  Governor's?  Again,  this 
hardly  seems  likely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  faith  In  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  50  States  of  our  great 
country.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  their  citizens.  They  will  put 
forth  every  necessary  effort  to  obtain  as- 
sistance, if  it  is  worthwhile,  in  both  the 
planning  and  the  operational  phases  of 
this  proposed  program. 

Now.  it  has  been  suggested  that  these 
outright  gi-ants  are  particularly  neces- 
sary in  sonje  of  the  poorer  States,    And 


it  has  further  been  said  that,  therefore, 
the  $25,000  as  an  outright  grant  for 
planning  purposes  is  vital  because  some 
of  these  States  cannot  even  afford  to 
match  half  that  amount.  If  a  State  can- 
not afford  $12,500.  how  can  it  possibly 
afford  the  many  thousands  that  will  be 
required  in  the  operational  phases  of 
the  program?  If  a  State  is  not  willing 
or  carmot  afford  to  match  funds  in  the 
planning  stage,  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  for  the  program  itself?  Is 
the  Federal  Government  merely  going  to 
pay  out  $75,000  for  plans  that  will  ijever 
be  implemented?  Is  it  not  unfair  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  as  a  whole  to 
invest  money  that  will  bring  no  return, 
even  to  the  citizens  of  one  State? 

Three  or  fotu-  years  ago  we  had  he- 
love  us  a  bill  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  educational  TV.  This  bill 
provided  a  SIO.OOO  grant  to  every  State 
regardless  of  their  need  or  regardless  of 
their  interest  in  the  program. 

Every  State  was  authorized  under  the 
original  proposal  to  collect  SIO.OOO  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  planning 
purposes.  We  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  amended 
that  proposal  and  required  that  the 
tyrant  to  the  State  must  be  on  a  matching 
basis.  We  felt  that  a  lot  of  the  States 
would  not  undertake  educational  TV  pro- 
.grams,  and  if  they  were  going  to  under- 
take such  an  expensive  program,  they 
should  be  able  to  come  forward  with 
matching  funds  in  the  grant  phase  of 
the  operation, 

Wliat  happened?  The  House  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  participation  in  the  planning 
stage.  It  went  over  to  the  Senate  and. 
believe  it  or  not.  the  Senate  knocked  out 
the  grants  for  the  planning  phases  en- 
tirely. So  I  think  we  really  have  a  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  that  particular 
incident  and  I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tliat  we  should  have  the  planning 
phase  on  a  mat.ching-grant  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  28  States  that 
have  gone  ahead  on  their  own,  and  are 
in  various  stages  of  this  kind  of  activity 
at  the  moment.  Most  of  their  planning 
has  already  been  accomplished.  All  of 
it  has  been  done  at  State  expense.  With 
the  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  later 
on,  we  can  still  say  to  those  who  have 
further  planning  to  do,  "We  will  help 
you  undei-write  your  plarming."  To 
those  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  be- 
gin, we  can  say,  "With  our  help,  you  can 
now  afford  to  plan."  While  to  those 
who  have  concluded  their  plans  we  can 
say,  "There  will  be  more  money  avail- 
able for  sharing  the  operational  costs — 
you  can.  in  effect,  go  further  than  you 
hoped," 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  make,  under  this  legislation, 
very  substantial  commitments  which 
eventually  will  amount  to  S40  million 
per  year  and  perhaps  much  more,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  make  certain  that 
only  those  programs  which  are  essential 
are  undertaken.  And  the  best  way  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  essential  Is  to 
require  the  maximum  amount  of  State 
participation  and  interest. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  "broker's  fee  "  for  doing  business 
through  the  Federal  Government.    We 
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know  ihat  the  income  tax  has  preempted 
the  tax  resources  of  all  of  our  States. 
The  existence  of  a  matcliing  fund  re- 
quirement in  the  planning  phase  of  this 
legislation  will,  in  my  view,  serve  as  a 
further  check  on  the  drain  of  tax  dollars 
for  plans  that  may  never  be  implemented. 

Mr,  Chairman.  Federal  grants-in-aid 
have  been  one  of  the  most  beneficial  fac- 
tors in  preserving  the  balance  in  the  fed- 
eral system.  When  thp.se  grants  require 
State  participation,  particularly  in  the 
planning  phases,  they  can  help  to  meet 
essential  social  and  economic  nteds. 
And.  by  their  emphasis  on  State  par- 
ticipation, they  can.  while  achieving 
worthwhile  purposes,  help  to  avert  and 
retard  the  growth  of  arbitrary  central 
authority. 

In  our  additional  views  published  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  this  bill, 
several  of  my  colleagues,  and  I.  .stated: 

One  of  tlic  act's  more  serious  drawbacics 
Is  the  lack  of  provision  for  matching  funds 
in  tlie  planning  stages  outlined  in  the  bill. 
It  l5  our  feeling  timt  such  a  provision  would 
enable  the  State  governments  to  become  in- 
volved In  the  program  from  the  beginning 
nnd  to  make  more  certain  that  the  money 
would  be  wisely  spent. 

My  amendment  offers  this  practical 
incentive.  It  will  give  each  State  the 
opportunity  for  self-improvement 
thiouch  a  system  of  matching  grants. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  ray 
amendment  requiring  matching  funds 
in  the  planning  stages  of  this  proposal 
before  us  will,  in  the  final  analy,sis.  re- 
sult in  better  technical  service  centers 
for  the  business,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try of  the  several  States. 

We  will  get  more  thoughtful  plaiininr. 
a  better  understanding  of  the  program 
on  the  part  of  the  State  governments 
and  more  knowledge  of  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  technical  service  cen- 
ters by  those  who  hopefully  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  from  their  services. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
iMr.  AlbertI. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
.■ind  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Within  a  week's  time  there  are  new  op- 
portunities for  union  and  management 
to  arrive  at  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 
They  must  resolve  their  differences  and 
reach  a  just  and  equitable  settlement. 

There  is  much  at  stake  as  negotiations 
continue.  It  is  clear  that  a  strike  of  the 
great  steel  industry  would  be  inexcus- 
able—and unforgivable — in  this  period  of 
great  crisis. 

.And  this  is  why  it  is  appropriate  to  go 
back  to  1959  and  1956  for  a  moment,  the 
years^^of  the  last  steel  strikes.  Let  no 
one  forget  the  lessons  of  these  steel 
strikes  and  the  damage  they  caused  to 


our  economy  and  to  our  national  growth. 
They  serve  as  a  constant  reminder. 

First.  The  idleness  of  workers  on 
strike  is  a  costly  waste  which  neither 
they  nor  their  country  can  afford  The 
116-day  steel  strike  in  1959  directly  cost 
42  million  man-days  of  work.  This  was 
tlie  equivalent  of  a  5-perceut  increase  In 
the  Nation's  unemployment  for  a  year 
and  represented  nearly  1  day  off  for 
evei-y  male  worker  in  the  country.  Even 
the  36-day  strike  of  1956  cost  this  Nation 
directly  12  million  man-days  of  work. 
And  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
in  the  entire  post-Korean  period  no  labor 
dispute  has  come  close  to  these  steel 
strikes  in  causing  idleness. 

Second.  A  steel  strike  can  put  as  big 
a  dent  in  our  economy  in  a  couple  of 
months  as  recession  docs  in  8  or  9 
months.  Diuing  the  steel  strike  in  1959. 
industrial  production  fell  6.5  percent 
from  Jime  to  October,  while  during  the 
recession  from  May  1960  to  February 
1961,  the  decline  was  5.7  percent.  Be- 
cause of  the  steel  strike,  personal  dis- 
posable income  showed  no  rise  what- 
soever in  the  third  quarter  of  1959. 

Third:  In  1959  the  effects  of  the  steel 
stnke  spread  to  many  industries  and 
communities  resulting  In  shaip  produc- 
tion cutbacks.  For  example,  there  was 
a  12-percent  reduction  In  fabricated  met- 
als production:  a  45-pcrcent  reduction 
in  motor  vehicles  and  parts:  and  a  $5 
blUion  drop  in  the  rate  of  overall  real 
cross  national  product,  the  first  and  only 
nonreees.?ion  decline  since  1956  steel 
strike.  In  particular  localities,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  1959  steel  strike  were  es- 
pecially severe.  Manufacturing  payrolls 
fell  by  an  estimated  73  percent  in  Johns- 
town, Pa.:  62  percent  in  'Voungstown, 
Ohio;  and  35  percent  in  Pittsburgh. 

Fourth.  The  1959  steel  strike  nipped 
in  the  bud  a  possible  surge  in  business 
investment.  Actual  plant  and  equipment 
outlays  in  the  third  quarter  of  1959  fell 
3  percent  below  the  plans  previously  re- 
ported when  businessmen  found  they 
could  not  get  deliveries  of  steel  equip- 
ment. 

In  December  1959.  the  Commerce  De- 
partment repoi-ted: 

Supply  shortages  and  uncertainties  over 
near-term  deliveries  of  capital  goods  have 
become  major  limiting  factors  affecting  cur- 
rent movements  in  plant  and  equipment  pro- 
grums  of  business.  The  OBE-SEC  survey  cf 
3  months  ago  liad  pomted  to  some  accelera- 
tion In  the  recovery  in  plant  and  equipment 
outlays:  the  latest  survey  Indicates  that  sea- 
sonally adjusted  these  are  expected  to  rise 
only  slightly  over  this  quarter  and  the  next. 

Finally,  the  rebound  following  the  steel 
strike  in  1959  built  the  economy  up  for 
a  let  down.  When  inventories  \»ere being 
restored  In  1960,  everything  looked 
rosy — so  rosy  that  nobody  could  see  the 
recession  coming.  In  fact,  this  misread- 
ing of  the  fundamental  economic  situa- 
tion is  the  basis  for  the  case  that  the 
strike  was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the 
1960-61  recession. 

These  are  strong  lessons  and  they  are 
hard  lessons.  But  we  must  profit  by 
them.  This  Nation  must  not  be  con- 
demned to  repeat  the  experience  of  1959 
and  1956  In  a  real  sense  there  are  three 
parties   represented   at   the  conference 


table — the  union,  management,  and  the 
American  people. 

I  am  confident  that  the  wise  and  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  steel  industry 
and  the  steelworkers  union  through  tlipi:- 
concerted  efforts  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
agreement  will  not  let  the  American  peo- 
ple down. 

Mr,  HARRIS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yitld 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVickerI 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3420,  the  State 
Technical  Service  Act  of  1965, 

The  infusion  into  our  industrial  po- 
tential of  American  know-how  and  ad- 
vanced science  is  best  undertaken  bv 
local  institutions  specifically  oriented  to 
local  industrial  and  economic  problems 
This  bill  has  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  business  community  of  my  area, 
I  have  had  a  number  of  meetings  with 
businessmen  and  university  leaders  in 
my  district  discussing  my  own  bill,  H,R. 
7335,  which  corresponds  to  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House. 

From  these  meetings,  I  can  report  to 
the  Congress  that  the  ovei-whelmlng  sup- 
port for  this  measure,  the  awareness  of 
its  need,  and  the  anticipation  of  its  ap- 
plication gives  tangible  evidence  of  the 
leadership  shown  by  the  great  State  of 
Colorado  in  forging  new  paths  of  ecc- 
nomic  greatness  for  our  countr>-. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  Join  with  State  govern- 
ments, imiversitles,  and  local  industry 
in  stimulating  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  States  and  regions  in 
the  Nation  through  the  application  of 
science  and  technology. 

The  bill  is  addressed  to  the  economic 
problems  about  which  we  read  every 
day — long-term  unemployment,  regional 
pockets  of  poverty,  industries  which  are 
losing  their  competitive  positions,  and 
increasing  foreign  competition  in  both 
domestic  and  -world  markets.  Thei:e 
problems  point  to  the  increasing  need 
for  developing  mechanisms  to  bring  the 
latest  developments  in  technology  into 
the  production  lines  and  plants  of  our 
local  industry. 

Just  as  the  problems  are  local,  an 
should  be  their  solution.  This  biU  would 
establish  mechanisms  concentrated  on 
the  local  level,  utilizing  local  leadership, 
local  initiative,  local  resources,  and  local 
participation.  Federal  funds,  on  a 
matching  basis,  would  be  used  to  encoui- 
age  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
local  institutions  specifirally  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  local  economy. 

A  State  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
program  would  designate  an  institution, 
either  a  State  imiversity  or  agency,  to 
administer  and  coordinate  the  States 
technical  services  program.  This  insti- 
tution would  prepare  a  5-year  plan,  out- 
lining the  technological  and  economic 
situation  in  the  State,  the  major  regional 
and  industrial  problems,  and  the  mean.s 
to  be  used  in  a.ssisting  in  their  solution. 
The  institution  would  also  prepare  an 
annual  technical  services  program,  in- 
cluding the  objectives  for  the  first  year, 
the  budget,  and  the  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  each  qualified  institution  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

The  5-year  plan  and  the  annual  pro- 
gram would  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Commerce.  Federal  matching 
fimds  would  be  made  available  to  the 
designated  institution  to  support  eligi- 
ble programs.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  establish  a  formula  desig- 
nating the  maxiini:m  annual  Federal 
payment,  taking  the  following  criteria 
into  consideration:  First,  population: 
second,  level  of  industrial  and  economic 
development  and  productive  elBciency; 
and  third,  technical  resources. 

His  formula  will  be  weighted  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  States  and  regions  where 
industrial  development  has  lagged  be- 
hind its  potential  and  where  technical 
resources  are  weak.  The  population  cri- 
teria will  be  applied  in  a  manner  which 
will  permit  even  the  smallest  and  least 
populous  States  to  participate  in  a  mean- 
ingful and  profitable  program. 

There  are  a  variety  of  effective  pro- 
grams of  university-industry  coopera- 
tion in  operation  in  28  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  One  especially  notable  pro- 
gram is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Denver  Research  Institute,  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  University  of  Denver 
:\liich  enBa.5es  in  sponsored  research  for 
government  and  industry.  This  institute 
offers  ample  evidence  of  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  programs  that  the  sub- 
committee Is  now  considering.  To  stim- 
ulate the  process  of  technology  transfer, 
the  DRI  has  developed  a  highly  moti- 
vated staff  of  engineer -economists,  en- 
gaged in  effectively  Interpreting  the  sig- 
nificance of  scientific  and  technological 
advancements  to  *,he  commercial  entre- 
preneur. These  economists  are  studying 
new  tecliniques  for  coupling  technolog- 
ical innovations  with  potential  users  in 
industry,  thereby  providing  the  bridge 
between  the  generation  of  advanced 
technology  and  its  use  in  teclinological- 
ly  oriented  a.s  well  as  underdeveloped 
industries.  In  addition,  these  men  are 
canying  out  fundamental  research  on 
the  processes  by  which  technology  is  dif- 
fused and  applied,  seeking  new  ways  to 
accelerate  the  transfer  of  knowledge  into 
use. 

The  Denver  Research  Institute  con- 
sists of  seven  operating  tjlvisions:  Chem- 
LstiT.  electronics,  electromagnetic  prop- 
agation. Industrial  economics,  mechan- 
ics, metallurgy,  and  physics.  Research 
interests  in  these  divisions  cover  a  com- 
plete spectrum  from  basic  investigations 
to  directed  developmental  efforts.  A 
number  of  large  research  programs  are 
also  conducted  by  the  institute  outside 
the  divisional  structure. 

But  such  programs,  effective  as  they 
are,  are  still  .small  in  comparison  to  the 
need  and  opportimity  in  their  regions. 
If  we  are  to  promote  our  economic 
growth  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  if 
ive  are  to  achieve  and  sustain  a  high 
level  of  employment  throughout  our  Na- 
tion, and  if  we  are  to  improve  our  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade — the 
hiatus  between  the  technological  devel- 
opments In  our  laboratories  and  their 
application  in  our  industries  must  be 
erased.  I  believe  this  bill  will  accom- 
plish much  toward  the  end  of  nurturing 
our  economic  growth  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Curtdj], 
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Mr.  CURTIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  pro- 
pound a  question  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  had 
several  mental  reservations  about  this 
bill  when  we  started  to  consider  it.  but. 
by  amendment,  they  have  been  largely 
dissipated. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, on  which  I  would  like  some  addi- 
tional information  from  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  feel  that  in  their 
enthusiasm,  these  designated  agencies, 
provided  for  in  the  legislation,  may  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  dissemination  of 
existing  information  and  go  into  re- 
search and  development  programs.  I 
would  like  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
as  to  the  possibility  of  this  happening 
imder  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  refers 
to  section  5.  paragraph  <e),  and  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  quote  it.  This 
has  reference  to  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary,  meaning  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  reference 
to  his  acceptance  of  the  program  for  re- 
view and  approval.  I  would  also  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  was  speaking  with  me 
about  this  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  accept  a  plan 
unless  it  has  been  'determined  that 
such  technical  services  program  does  not 
provide  a  sei-vice  which  on  the  date  of 
such  certification  is  economically  and 
readily  available  in  such  State  from  pri- 
vate technical  services,  professional  con- 
sultants, or  private  institutions." 

In  other  words,  this  is  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  the  program  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  traditional  type  of 
program  made  available  on  a  consulting 
basis,  or  by  private  agencies  or  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  That  answers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  this  particular 
legislation  would  permit  competition  of 
these  governmental  agencies  with  pri- 
vate firms.  However.  I  would  further  ask 
whether  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  legislation  is  to  provide 
only  for  the  dissemination  of  existing 
Information  and  is  not  to  .go  into  the 
field  of  research  and  development? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  is  no  intention 
at  all  that  this  program  will  go  into 
either  research  or  development.  It  does 
provide,  if  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
that  under  the  program  the  agency  des- 
ignated shall  hold  seminars  and  such 
meetings  w'ith  appropriate  businesses  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  these  businesses 
on  what  is  available,  and  so  forth,  such 
as  was  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  earlier  in  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular farm  program. 

But  insofar  as  research  and  develop- 
ment is  concerned  there  is  none  intend- 
ed. I  think  the  gentleman  is  probably 
referring  to  the  report  on  page  4, 

Mr,  CURTIN,    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  jneld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


[Mr.  Pickle  > ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

Mr,  PICKLE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  HR  3420.  a  vital 
measure  which  will  help  coordinate  the 
dissemination  of  business  and  scientific 
data  to  interested  business  and  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Tills  bill  is  designed  to  place  the  find- 
ings of  science  into  the  hands  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  more  effectively  and 
efficiently.  It  would  provide  vital  clear- 
inghouses tor  the  compilation  and  dis- 
tribution of  significant  research  data 
that  our  free  enterprise  system  is  con- 
stantly demanding. 

This  bill  does  not  create  competition 
within  the  busine.ss  world,  or  competi- 
tion between  free  enterprise  and  Govern- 
ment, Rather,  it  will  achieve  a  more 
effective  application  of  the  findings  of 
scientific  research,  and  thereby  improve 
our  Nation's  competitive  position  in 
ivorld  markets,  I  am  glad  that  groups 
like  the  engineering  profession  have 
joined  with  other  business  Interests  to 
recommend  that  these  services  be  sup- 
plied. 

In  my  own  district.  I  am  most  familiar 
with  the  availability  and  interest  of  the 
University  of  Texas  m  participating  in 
this  program.  That  university  is  a 
rapidly  growing  research  center  and  is 
constantly  engaged  in  valuable  scien- 
tific studies.  When  efiBcienlly  assembled 
and  compiled  in  a  research  center  or 
clearinghouse,  these  findings  could  be 
disseminated  throuijhout  our  State  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  all  segments  of 
our  economy. 

Tlie  University  of  Texas  is  only  one 
example  of  many  fine  research  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  which 
could  contribute  much  to  the  success  of 
this  progiam,  I  hope  this  important 
legislation  will  be  promptly  enacted. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr,  Stephens], 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  program. 

Mr,  STEPHENS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nFe 
in  support  of  this  bill,  I  think  it  is  a 
fine  program  for  America.  My  State  is 
now  cooperating  in  the  pilot  efforts  and  I 
urge  that  this  legislation  be  given  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
SCHMIDHAtTSERj,  who  Is  oiic  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  le^i-slation.  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1965. 

The  proposed  State  Technical  Services 
Act  of  1965  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
in  support  of  programs  to  achieve  better 
commercial  use  of  the  latest  findings  of 
science  and  technology.  Such  programs, 
planned  and  carried  out  locally,  would 
place  these  findings  in  the  hands  of  local 
business  and  industry. 

Such  a  national  program  is  not  only 
in  the  best  traditions  of  America,  it  is 
in  the  best  traditions  of  science.  You 
may  remember  that  Louis  Pasteur,  the 
great  19th  century  French  bacteriologist 
discovered  an  understanding  of  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation,  with  the  practical 
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method  of  control  which  we  call  pasteur- 
ization, while  working  in  the  ISoO's  on 
behalf  of  French  beei'  and  wlnemakers. 
Joseph  Lister,  an  Englisi.man.  saw  the 
applicability  of  Pasteur's  discoveries  to 
,  medicine,  and  in  1865,  he  first  sterilized 
incisions  in  surgery. 

Pasteucjcent  on  to  save  the  silk  indus- 
ti-y  of  France  and  other  silk-producing 
countries  by  developing  controls  for  silk- 
worm disease.  Then  he  produced  suc- 
ce.ssfiil  inoculations  agaln.st  cattle  an- 
thrax and  chicken  rfholera.  These  meth- 
ods he  called  vaccination,  which  was  his 
way  of  paying  tribute  to  Edward  Jcnner, 
another  Englishman,  who  had  given  that 
name  to  his  discovery  of  the  means  of 
protecting  man  against  smallpox.  Pas- 
teur also  perfected  the  preventive  vac- 
cine against  rabies  in  man  and  animals. 
But  even  before  those  achievements, 
T.  H.  Huxley  had  described  Pasteur's 
discbveries  as  having  been  so  valuable  as 
to  have  reimbursed  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war  indemnity  paid  by  France  to  Ger- 
many in  1870. 

Science  was  undeistandably  crude, 
and  the  application  of  rc-search  results 
correspondingly  simple,  in  Pasteur's 
day,  ICO  years  ago.  Even  so.  the  dis- 
semination of  Pasteur's  results  was  cru- 
cial to"Llsler;  scientists  have  always  ex- 
changed information  freely.  Today,  by 
contrast,  science  and  technology  are 
complex,  and  getting^  access  to  pertinent 
and  useful  information  is.  at  best,  diffi- 
cult for  business  and  Industry.  Even 
with  our  high  level  of  education  and  our 
m.i.'is  media  of  communitation.s,  we  are 
losing  the  battle  of  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology to  the  places  where  it  is  needed. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  ■ 
the  Nation  has  spent  more  than  SlOO  bil- 
lion on  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment. Only  a  small  portion  of  that  total 
has  been  directed  toward  civilian- 
oriented  activities,  yet  from  such  R.  k  D. 
comes  the  greatest  stimulus  to  economic 
growth.  Tlie  rewards  for  a  higher  level 
of  technology,  in  terms  of  economic 
growth,  higher  standards  of  Uving.  and 
gains  in  employment,  are  surely  worth 
seeking.  Clearly,  one  sure  way  of  seek- 
ing tho.se  rewards  would  be  to  pass  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965. 

X  am  Interested  in  this  bill,  first,  be- 
cause I  come  from  an  agricultural  State. 
That  is  why  the  Pasteur  stoiy  holds  so 
much  significance  for  me.  I  am  inier- 
esied  In  it,  second,  because  there  are 
several  contemporary  precedents  for  this 
State  technical  services  program,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  one  of  them  is  lo- 
cated in  my  own  State  of  Iowa.  Briefly, 
the  Iowa  Legislature  in  1953  appropri- 
ated 5250,000  for  the  first  2  years'  opera- 
tion of  a  Center  for  Industrial  Research 
and  Services  as  a  part  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  University. 
CIRAS.  as  it  is  called,  assists  industo' 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Primarily  it  co- 
ordinate? the  transfer  of  technological 
information.  Actual  solutions  may  be 
developed  by  Iowa  State  University,  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  other  State 
educational  institutions  or  agencies,  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies,  or  even  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Of  course,  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  would  not  authorize  support  for  re- 


search, but  It  would  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  dissemination  of  research  re- 
sults. Even  the  great  discoveries  of  Pas- 
teur were  worthless  until  they  were 
brought  out  of  the  laboratory  and  put 
into  practice  by  industry  or  the  medical 
profession. 

Breakthroughs  could  not  necessarily 
be  expected  to  result  from  a  modest  pro- 
gram such  as  Iowa's — but  it  is  always 
possible.  The  dozens  of  letters  I  have 
seen  directed  to  CIRAS  by  grateful  busi- 
nessmen convinces  me  that  a  mechanism 
such  as  the  Slate  technical  services  pro- 
gram must  be  made  available  nationally. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ;Mr.  Conte). 


for  the  Commonwealth.  I  might  add 
that  the  president  of  this  fine  university. 
Dr.  John  Lederle,  has  expressed  keen  in- 
terest and  support  for  the  idea  personally 
to  me.  I  am  confident  there  would  be 
ample  enthusiasm  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  to  assure  success  for  the 
program. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
among  the  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  concepts  embodied  in 
H Jt.  3420  Is  Prof.  Sydney  T.  Maunder,  an 
electrical  engineer  and  visiting  lecturer 
in  the  electrical  engineering  department 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Pro- 
fessor Maunder's  faith  in  the  idea  was 
strong  enough  to  bring  him  to  Washing- 
ton at  his  own  expense  to  testify  on  be- 
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support  of  HR  3420  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  provide  assist- 
ance, through  State  and  regional  agen- 
cies, to  enable  business  arid  industiy  to 
take  better  advantage  of  the  fruits  of 
existing  research  a:id  technoloey.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  far  too  seldom  that  we  in 
this  body  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
a  program  that  embraces  both  the  vi- 
sionary and  the  utterly  practical,  that 
is  both  completeb'  unprecedented  and 
completely  feasible.  The  plan  proposed 
in  HR.  3420  makes  a  great  deal  more 
sense  to  me  than  a  lot  of  the  aid  and 
assistance  programs  that  have  come  be- 
foi'e  us  in  recent  months  under  the  ban- 
ner of  thf  Great  Society. 

I  have  been  among  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  this  prci-ram  since  its  concep- 
tion and  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  original  bill,  my  bill  being  HR.  7708. 
There  is  httle  of  a  revolutionary  na- 
ture in  this  plan,  and  ye-  it  is  a  refresh- 
ing departure  from  what  appears  to  be 
the  present  way  of  doing  things.  Here 
is  no  wild-eyed  dream  program,  no  half- 
baked  scheme  calling  for  the  outlay  of 
billions  of  tax  dollars  with  only  theoreti- 
cal gains  as  justifjca  tian.  This  is  no  sud- 
den cure-all  for  an  ailing  society,  no  new 
and  revolutionai-y  welfare  program ;  and 
it  requires  no  new  bureaucratic  empire. 
This  Is  rather  a  simple,  practical, 
feasible,  efScient  and  effective  means 
whereby  we  can  make  better,  more  eflec- 
tive  use  of  what  we  have  already  bought 
and  paid  for. 

Tlie  propo.sed  State  technical  services 
plan  does  credit  to  its  innovators  because 
it  acknowledges  a  principle  in  which  I 
also  believe  very  strongly— namely,  that 
local  or  regional  problems  are  best 
evaluated  and  best  resolved  at  the  local 
or  regional  level.  The  matching  assist- 
ance funds  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  plan  would  be  spent  by 
the  local  institutions  under  which  these 
.services  would  be  performed.  Users  of 
the  service,  local  business  and  industry 
for  the  most  part,  would  be  dealing  with 
an  institution  which  has  a  thorough 
practical  and  academic  knowledge  of  the 
specific  local  economic  factors  with 
which  industrialists  and  businessmen 
must  deal  from  day  to  day. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
there  has  been  optimistic  speculation 
that  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
with  its  superb  faculty  and  excellent  fa- 
cilities, would  be  named  the  appropriate 
institution  to  administer  this  program 


on  page  64  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  tiie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Professor  Maunder's  testimony  con- 
tains much  food  for  thought  and,  per- 
h.ips  sui'prising  because  he  is  a  man  of 
science,  is  couched  in  practical,  meaning- 
ful terms.  I  strongly  recommend  the 
reading  of  his  testimony  to  all  of  my 
Colleagues. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  among  those  who  would 
benefit  most  from  this  program  are  the 
."mall,  independent  merchants  and  In- 
dustrialists. Both  In  my  capacity  as 
representative  for  a  great  msny  small 
businessmen  in  my  district,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  BusineFs.  I  am  ever  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  restraints  and  roadblocks 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  prosperity  and 
success  for  many  of  these  independent 
businessmen.  Ceitainly  not  the  least  of 
these  is  their  limited  capacity  to  take 
proper  advantage  of  the  vast  technologi- 
cal advances  which  our  society  has 
generated. 

There  are  endless  examples  of  floun- 
dering and  faUing  business  ventures 
whose  fault  lies  solely  with  the  inability 
of  management  to  keep  pace  with  new 
techniques  and  Industrial  innovations. 
The  impact  of  bypassing  technology  is 
nowhere  greater  than  in  the  area  of  small 
business. 

The  program  proposed  in  H.R.  3420 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  this  situa- 
tion. It  would  provide  locally  oriented 
machinery  to  bring  this  technology  to 
these  businessmen,  and  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tical, useful  terms  for  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  of  1965  is  an  exciting  new 
prospect,  a  new.  broad-scale  approach  to 
solving  the  persistent  and  chronic  prob- 
lems of  small  business.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  H.R.  3420  will  be  passed  with- 
out delay. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  the  chaii-man  and 
the  ranking  mmority  member  of 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commercp  for  their  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  fine  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  refer  especially  to 
my  good  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MacdonaidI. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  state  technical  services  pro- 
Rrara  is  wonderful.  Some  people  will 
think  it  is  only  the  Government  spending 
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money.  In  this  caf:e  it  Is  not  spending 
money  but  investing  money,  because  this 
money  will  cottle  bouncing  back  many 
times  over  In  increased  tax  levenues.  1 
cannot  see  anything  wrontr  with  the 
State  technical  service.5  program. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Senice.  which  has  cer- 
tainly paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again 
during  the  51  years  it  has  been  in  oper- 
:  'ion  It  has  long  seemed  unfair  to  me 
that  there  was  not  a  service  available 
to  business  and  industry  that  parallels 
the  service  available  to  the  fanner.  Es- 
peoially  the  system  which  takes  the  le- 
tiilis  of  research  and  channels  it  through 
the  county  agent  to  every  famier  or 
liomc-maker  who  ^ants  to  know  tlie 
latest. 

Nnw,  in  the  State  technical  services 
program,  we  have  pn  opportunity  to  use 
!his  same  tested  and  pro\-en  system  for 
putting  to  use  the  scientific  and  technical 
information  resulting  from  our  Nation's 
iininial  S20  billion  research  and  develop- 
ment Investment.     ^ 

Approximately  28  States  are  now 
operating  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  industry.  Of  these,  perhaps  five 
can  be  considered  comprehensive  efforts 
of  the  type  promised  by  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act.  They  have  been 
proven  to  work  well.  In  fact,  all  of  them 
have  been  expanded,  industry  has  en- 
dorsed them  enthusiastically,  and  if  you 
have  occasion  to  write  and  nsk  what  they 
are  doing,  you  will  be  quite  impressed 
with  the  information  they  can  furnish 
you  on  any  specific  .subject  in  which  they 
specialize.  This  information  is  in  the 
fonn  of  reports,  publications,  training 
films,  proceedings  of  conferences,  and  so 
forth. 

I  mentioned  that  there  are  28  States 
which  now  have  some  kinfl  of  technical 
assistance  to  industry.  Aside  from  the 
top  five,  which  are  pathflnding  in  com- 
plete programs,  the  rest  are  either 
limited  because  of  insufficient  fimds  or 
staffs,  or  they  are  more  heavily  oriented 
tow.ird  industrial  research  or  techno- 
logical education.  My  own  Common- 
wpalth  of  Kentucky  is  a  good  example  of 
a  limited  activity.  ' 

The  University  of  Kentucky  College 
of  Engineering  includes  an  engineering 
experiment  station.  Its  objectives  are: 
First,  to  organize,  initiate,  and  promote 
engineering  research  of  special  interest 
to  the  State:  Second,  to  aid  and  consult 
with  industry  regarding  its  research 
problems:  third,  to  promote  the  conser- 
vation and  utilization  of  the  State's  re- 
sources: and.  fourth,  to  provide  support 
for  research  and  education  in  the  funda- 
mental and  applied  sciences. 

My  own  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Louisville,  also  has  an  outstanding 
and  well-qualified  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  an  engineering  experiment  sta- 
tjon.  The  University  of  Louisville  got 
its  land  grant  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  In  1798. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country.  Indus- 
try has  felt  the  need  for  catalytic  insti- 
tutions other  than  the  universities,  so 
local  interests  have  founded  nonprofit 
research  institutes  to  supplement,  with- 
out in  any  way  competing  with,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  universities  and  their  research 


programs.  My  own  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  is  no  exception.  Civic  and 
industrial  leaders  have  founded,  at  Lex- 
ington, the  Spindletop  Research  Insti- 
tute. It  is  patterned  on  the  lines  of  Mid- 
west Research  Institute  at  Kansas  City, 
Southern  Research  Institute  at  Birming- 
ham, and  Southwest  Research  Institute 
at  San  Antonio. 

As  the  State  technical  sei-vices  pro- 
gram is  implemented,  the  Governor  of  a 
given  State  would  name  a  State  institu- 
tion or  a  State  agency  to  prepare  and  ad- 
minister a  technical  seiTices  plan  for  his 
State.  Two  or  more  States  could  join 
in  a  cooperative  program  and  name  a 
regional  institution.  This  would  be 
known  as  the  "designated  agency." 

But  the  actual  work  could  be  done  at 
any  qualified  Institution.  This  would  be 
a  college  or  tmiversitj  which  is  ac- 
credited in  science,  engineering,  or  busi- 
ness administration,  or  a  competent  non- 
profit organization,  or  a  State  agency. 
Thus,  in  Kentucky,  the  Governor  might 
designate  the  University  of  Kentucky 
as  the  designated  agency.  It  would  pre- 
pare a  5-year  plan  outlining  a  technical 
sei-vice  program  to  solve  the  most  press- 
ing problems.  It  would  listen  to  all  kinds 
of  advice  before  it  prepared  that  plan. 
All  qualified  institutions  in  the  State 
would  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
planning.  So  I  would  expect  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  Berea  College,  and 
the  other  fine  liberal  arts  colleges  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  the 
Spindletop  Research  Institute  and  sev- 
eral State  departments  to  participate  in 
the  planning  and  to  receive  assignments 
in  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  in  my  State  as  well  as 
many  other  States,  there  is  already  a 
wealth  of  fine  Institutions,  already  en- 
gaged in  the  types  of  activities  outlined 
as  technical  services  In  the  pi-oposed 
legislation.  But  their  funds  are  limited, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  what  needs  to  be  done.  Tlie  State 
Technical  Services  Act  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  tie  together  all  the  information 
that  is  available  already,  and  present  it 
to  business  in  a  way  that  businessmen 
can  use  It  immediately. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Febru- 
ai-y  15.  I  introduced  H.R.  4879  to  the 
Congress,  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  pres- 
sently  under  discussion  and  introduced 
by  Mr.  Harris,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  my  committee. 

The  committee  substitute.  I  believe, 
strengthens  the  basic  reason  why  such  a 
measure  should  be  enacted  into  law.  By 
placing  new  ideas  and  findings  into  the 
hands  of  local  industrial  and  business 
concerns,  the  backbone  of  our  economic 
structure  is  reinforced. 

Arguments  may  be  heard  concerning 
increasing  Federal  involvement  in  our 
Nation's  private  economy.  However, 
these  arguments,  when  applied  to  this 
legislation,  are  not  applicable  due  to  the 
tight  and  specific  guarantee  of  strict 
local  and  State  authorization  and  im- 
plementation of  a  State  technical  serv- 
ices program. 

Basically,  this  bill  provides  for  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  by  a  State  designated 
educational  Institution  under  a  State 
plan  to  enhance  the  economic  posture  of 


that  State.  It  is  explicitly  stated  that 
the  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  shall  not  even 
review  or  approve  a  proposal  unless  the 
Governor  of  a  State  first  submits  his 
endorsement  of  the  program. 

This  bill  as  applied  to  my  Statf  of  New 
Hampshu'e  will  help  assure  the  existence 
of  a  stable  economic  base. 

As  I  stated  on  February  17  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  New  Hampshire  is  faced 
with  an  economic  challenge  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

There  are  now  less  than  700.000  people 
now  residing  in  the  Granite  State.  Of 
our  10  counties,  3  are  presently  des- 
ignated as  depressed  areas  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  The 
Portsraoutli  Naval  Shipyard,  whose  ex- 
istence affects  over  100.000  people,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  has  been  scheduled 
for  closure  by  a  Department  of  Defense 
announcement  last  November.  Tlie 
problems  of  the  shoe  industry,  a  major 
factor  in  New  Hampshire's  economy,  are 
well  known  to  this  Congress  and  textile 
industrial  activity  in  New  Hampshire 
has  been  decreasing  at  a  steady  pace  for 
the  past  10  years. 

These  probletns  In  New  Hampshire  are 
not  unique,  but  I  believe  are  typical  of 
many  areas  in  the  United  States. 

To  provide  existing  industries,  both 
large  and  small,  with  useful  information 
and  new  techniques  would  be  a  stimulant 
for  expansion  and  would  aid  in  the  un- 
employment situation  now  realized  in 
certain  areas.  It  would  also  act  as  an 
inducement  for  the  establisliment  of  new 
concerns. 

The  appropriation  of  $60  million  by 
this  Congress  over  a  3 -year  period  would 
be  a  very  important  investment  for 
strengtliening  our  economic  base.  This 
program  has  been  indorsed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  by  numerous 
private  concerns,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
educational  Institutions.  It  is  a  positive 
program  for  the  future  which  I  again 
believe  is  essential  and  urge  this  House 
to  take  immediate  and  positive  action. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJi.  3420.  Each  year 
the  Federal  Government  spends  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  in  financing 
basic  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment work  by  univer.sltles,  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions, and  industry.  The  bill  now 
under  consideration  is  aimed  at  maxi- 
mizing the  application  of  the  results  of 
this  research  by  bringing  it  to  bear  on 
local  industrial  and  economic  problems 
Its  goal  is  the  dissemination  ol  informa- 
tion from  our  growing  wealth  of  scienti- 
fic and  technical  knowledge  Research 
in  1965  moves  so  quickly  that  today's  in- 
novation was  obsolete  yesterday.  It  Is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  scientific 
and  industrial  community  to  keep 
abreast  of  day-to-day  advances  in  the 
technical  disciplines.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizes  S60  million  for  a  3- 
year  program  of  matching  grants  to 
States  to  support  State  or  regional  pro- 
grams to  achieve  more  effective  commer- 
cial use  of  scientific  discoveries  It  will 
operate  through  local  technical  service 
programs  specifically  designed  to  Inform 
local  businessmen  and  enterjirise.';  about 
the  most  current  technological  advances. 
This  bill  will  add  muscle  to  the  national 
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economy  by  enriching  Industry  through 
the  application  of  advanced  technology. 
It  will  inspire  employment  by  providing 
IndustiT  with  new  techniques  and  new 
products.  It  will  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  American  products  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  Yankee  inge- 
nuity— long  the  foundation  of  our  eco- 
nomic preeminence — does  us  no  good 
while  hidden  under  the  proverbial 
bushel  basket  This  bill  permits  us  to 
remove  that  basket  and  put  our  new  ideas 
onto  the  production  line. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  would  initiate  the  first  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  make  the  tremendoas  ben- 
efits of  national  research  activities  avail- 
able to  American  business,  commerce, 
and  industry  throughout  the  country. 
This  would  be  an  effort  beneficial  to 
>,  many  localities,  to  American  enterprise 
land  to  the  whole  American  economy. 

This  is  in  the  best  sense  a  cooperative, 
grassroots  program.  It  encourages 
States  to  mobilize  their  industries  and 
institutions  to  make  fuU  technico-eco- 
nomic  surveys  and  to  formulate  long- 
range  economic  plans  Many  agencies 
in  my  own  State  of  Maryland  are  already 
engaged  in  such  plarming,  and  this  leg- 
islation would  further  those  efforts  and 
help  other  States  to  begin  similar  proj- 
ects. The  planning  aspects  of  this  bill 
could  also  have  many  "spin-off"  effects 
in  promoting  increased  cooperation 
among  industries  and  institutions  on  in- 
numerable local  tasks. 

The  programs  developed  on  the  basis 
of  such  prc'liminarx  pfei^ning  will  be  pin- 
pointed to  meet  th«  problems  of  free  en- 
terprise within  each  State.  The  types 
of  technical  assistance  which  can  be 
utilized  are  limited  only  by  the  percep- 
tion and  imagination  of  the  committees 
involved.  Through  technical  advice, 
through  seminars  and  discussions, 
through  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, local  industries  will  be  lifted  into 
enhanced  competitive  positions  as  they 
begin  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tech- 
nological advances  of  recent  years. 

I  share  the  view,  expressed  in  the  ad- 
ditional views  in  the  committee  report, 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
duplicating  present  programs  of  techni- 
cal assistance.  But  I  share  the  entire 
committee's  hope  that  this  pro;ram  will 
reach  far  beyond  .existing  efforts,  and 
will  enable  local  businessmen  through- 
out the  Nation  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
information  not  readily  available  from 
^ny  other  source. 

As  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill.  H.R. 
7474.  Introduced  on  April  14  of  this  year. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  its  prompt 
action  in  reporting  this  measure  to  the 
House,  and  I  urge  its  enactment 

Mr  HARMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  Vmted  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


DECLARATION   OP  PURPOSE 

Section-  1.  Tliat  Congress  finds  Ihai  wider 
diftijsioQ  and  more  effective  application  of 
science  and  tectinology  In  business,  com- 
merce, and  industry  ore  essential  to  the 
growtli  of  the  economy,  to  higher  level*  of 
employment  and  to  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  United  States  products  In  world  mar- 
kets. The  Congress  also  finds  tiiat  the  bene- 
fits of  federally  financed  research,  as  well  as 
other  research,  must  be  placed  more  effec- 
tively In  the  hands  of  American  bu--iiness. 
commerce,  and  industrial  establishments. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  several 
States  through  cooperation  with  universi- 
ties, communities,  and  IndiL^tries  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  these  purposes  by 
providing  technical  services  designed  to  en- 
courage a  more  cfTeccive  appncation  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  both  new  and  estab- 
lished business,  commerce,  and  Industrial 
establishments.  The  Congress,  therefore,  de- 
clares that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  national  program  of  Incentives  and 
support  for  the  .several  Statea  mdlvidually 
and  in  cooperation  with  each  other  in  their 
establishing  and  maintaining  State  and  in- 
terstate technical  service  programs  designed 
to  actiieve  these  ends. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Technical  services"  means  activities 
or  programs  designed  to  enable  businesses, 
commerce,  .ind  industrial  establishments  to 
acquire  and  use  sclentlflr  and  engineering 
ln''i>nTiatlon  more  effectively  through  such 
means  as — 

{ 1 1  preparing  and  disseminating  techni- 
cal reports,  abstracts,  computer  tapes,  mlcro- 
fllm,  reviews,  and  similar  scientific  or  en- 
gineering Information.  Including  the  efctaU- 
Uslunent  of  State  or  Interstate  technical  In- 
formation centers  for  this  purpose; 

(2)  providing  a  reference  service  to  Iden- 
tify sources  of  engineering  and  other  scien- 
tific expertise;  and 

(3)  sponsoring  industrial  workshops,  sem- 
inars, training  programs,  extension  courses, 
demonstrations,  and  field  visits  designed  to 
encourage  the  more  effective  application  of 
scientific  And  engineering  information. 

(b)  "Designated  agency"  means  the  in- 
stitution or  agency  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  administrator  of  the  program  for 
any  State  or  States  under  section  3  or  sec- 
rion  7  of  this  Act. 

(c)  "Qualified  Institution"  means  (1)  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  with  a  pro- 
gram leading  to  a.  degree  In  science,  engi- 
neering, or  bu5lness  adminlstrftllon  which 
l.s  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  to  be  listed 
by  the  United  St.-.tes  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, or  such  an  institution  which  is  listed 
separately  after  evaluation  by  the  tJnited 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  pursuant 
to  this  subsection;  or  (2)  a  St*ite  agency  or 
.1  private,  noiiproflt  Institution  which  meets 
criteria  of  competence  establi.shcd  by  the 
Sccret.iry  of  Commerce  nnd  published  In  the 
Peden.l  Register.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  sliall  publish  a  lint  of  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  as- 
sociations which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  science,  engi- 
neering or  business  education  or  training 
offered.  When  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  there  Is  no  nation.iny  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  qualified  to 
accredit  such  programs,  he  shall  publish  a 
Us;  of  Institutions  he  finds  qualified  after 
prior  evaluation  by  an  advisory  committee, 
composed  of  persons  he  determines  to  be 
specially  qualified  to  evaluate  the  training 
provided  under  such  programs. 

(d)  "Participating  institution"  means  each 
qualified  Institution  In  a  State,  which  par- 
ticipates in  the  administration  or  execution 


of  the  State  technical  services  program  as 
provided  by  this  Act. 

(ei  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  oi 
Commerce. 

(  f  I  State"  means  one  oX  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(gl  "Governor",  in  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  means  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

SELECTION   OF  DESIGNATED  AGENCY 

SBC  3  The  Governor  of  any  State  which 
wishes  to  receive  Federal  payments  under 
this  Act  In  support  of  its  existing  or  planned 
technical  services  program  shall  designate, 
under  appropriate  State  laws  and  regulations, 
an  institution  or  agency  to  administer  and 
coordinate  that  program  and  to  prep.ire  and 
submit  a  plan  and  programs  to  the  Secretary 
oi  Commerije  for  approval  under  this  Act. 

[•LA.VS   AND    PaoCKAMS 

Sec,  4.  The  designated  agency  shall  pre- 
pare and  submK  to  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  such  reguliitloiis  as  he  mav  pub- 
lish— 

(a)  A  five-year  plan  which  may  be  revised 
annually  and  which  shall:  (1)  outline  the 
technological  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
State,  taking  Into  account  Its  region,  busi- 
ness, commerce,  and  Its  Industrial  potential 
and  Identify  the  major  regional  and  Indus- 
trial problems;  (2)  Identify  the  general  ap- 
proaches nnd  methods  to  be  used  In  the  so- 
lution of  the.w  problems  and  outline  the 
means  for  measuring  the  Impact  of  such  as- 
sistance on  the  State  or  regional  economy; 
and  (3)  explain  the  methods  to  be  used  in 
administering  and  coordinating  the  techni- 
cal services  program, 

(bl  An  annual  technical  services  program 
which  shall  (1)  Identity  specific  methods 
which  may  Include  contracts,  for  accomplish- 
ing particular  goals  and  outline  the  likely 
Unpact  of  these  methods  In  terms  of  the  five- 
year  plan:  (21  contain  a  detailed  budget,  to- 
gether with  procedures  for  adequate  fiscal 
control,  fund  accounting,  and  auditing,  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  for  funds  piUrf 
to  the  State  under  this  Act;  and  (3)  indi- 
cate the  specific  responsibilities  assigned  to 
each  participating  Institution  In  the  Stnte 

REVIEW  OP  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS  OY  SECRETARY 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  not  accept  the 
flve-yeur  plan  of  a  St-ite  lor  review  and  ap- 
proval under  this  Act  unless  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  Ills  designee  determines  and  cer- 
tifies that  the  p'an  is  consistent  with  State 
policies  and  objective.^;  and  the  Secretary 
shall  not  accept  an  annual  technical  services 
program  for  review  and  approval  under  tliis 
Act  unless  the  designated  agency  has,  as  cer- 
tified thereto  by  the  Governor  or  his  des- 
ignee— 

(a)  Invited  all  qualified  institutions  In  the 
State  to  ."ubmlt  proposals  for  providing  tech- 
nical services  under  the  Act: 

(ta)  coordinated  Its  programs  with  other 
States  and  with  otiier  publicly  supported  ac- 
tivities within  the  State,  as  appropriate; 

(cl  establish  adequate  rules  to  insure  that 
no  officer  or  employee  of  the  State,  the  des- 
ignated agency,  or  any  participating  Institu- 
tion, shall  receive  compensation  for  techni- 
cal services  he  performs,  for  which  funds  are 
provided  under  this  Act.  from  sources  other 
than  his  employer,  and  shall  not  otherwise 
maintain  any  private  Interest  In  conflict  with 
his  public  responsibility; 

(di  determined  that  matching  funds  will 
be  available  from  State  or  other  non-Pcderol 
sources; 

(el  determined  that  such  technical  serv- 
ices program  does  not  provide  a  service  which 
on  the  date  of  such  certification  Is  economi- 
cally and  readily  available  in  such  State  from 
private  technical  services,  professional  con- 
sultanu.  or  private  institutions; 
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If)  planned  no  services  specially  related 
to  a  particular  firm  or  company,  public  work. 
jr  other  capital  project  except  Insofar  as  the 
services  are  of  general  concern  to  the  indus- 
try and  commerce  of  the  community.  State. 
or  region; 

(g)  provided  for  making  public  all  reports 
prep.ired  in  the  course  of  furnishing  techni- 
cal services  supported  under  this  Act  or  for 
malting  them  available  at  cost  to  any  person 
on  request. 

APPROVAL   BY   SECRETARY 

SEC.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  review  tlie  five- 
year  plan  and  each  annual  program  sub- 
mitted by  a  designated  agency  under  section 
4  or  section  7.  and  shall  approve  only  those 
wiiicli  (1)  bear  the  certification  required  by 
the  Governor  or  ills  designee  under  section 
j:  (2)  comply  with  regulations  and  meet  cri- 
teria that  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register;  and  (3) 
otherwise  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
.let 

INTERSTATE   PROGRAMS 

SEC.  7.  Two  or  more  States  may  cooperate  In 
administering  and  coordinating  their  plans 
.intl  programs  supported  under  this  Act.  in 
winch  event  all  or  part  of  the  sums  author- 
ized and  payable  under  section  10  to  nil  of 
the  cooperating  States  may  be  paid  to  the 
designated  agency,  participating  institutions, 
or  persons  authorized  to  receive  them  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the 
co-i'peratlng  States.  When  the  cooperative 
iigreement  designates  an  interstate  agency 
to  art  on  behalf  of  all  of  tlie  cooperating 
states.  It  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
rsvlew  and  approval  under  section  6  an  inter- 
state five-year  plan  and  an  annual  Inter- 
.itatB  technical  services  program  which,  as 
nenrly  as  practicable,  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  4  and  section  6. 

CONSENT  or  CONCRBSS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter 
into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  In  con- 
aict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  for 
cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance  and 
;a  designating  agencies,  under  section  7.  for 
.  rcomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ibl  The  right  to  niter,  amend,  or  repeal 
■his  section,  or  consent  granted  by  this  sec- 
'!on.  is  expresRly  reserved 

ADVISORY    COtJNCIl 

.  Sf.c.  9.  Each  designated  agency  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  council  for  technical  serv- 
u:es.  the  members  of  which  shall  represent 
UroaU  community  interests  and  shall  be 
qualified  to  cvaiu.ite  programs  submitted 
und^  section  4.  The  advisory  council  shall 
review  each  annual  program,  evaluate  Its 
delation  to  the  purposer.  of  this  Act  and  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  designated  agency 
and  the  Governor  or  his  designee.  Each  re- 
port, of  each  advisory  council  shall  be  avnil- 
ible  to  the  Secretary  on  request  Members 
of  imy  such  advisory  council  shall  not  be 
compensated  for  serving  na  such,  but  may  be 
reir.-.bursed  for  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
ijy  them  in  connection  with  attending  meet- 
mgj  c)[  any  advisory  council  Of  which  they 
,i.-e  members. 

A'TTHOEIZATIOV  OF  APPnOPRlATIONS  AND 
PAYMENTS 

Sec.  10.  la)  There  are  authorized  to  l)e 
jppropriatcd  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
»10  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1666;  «20.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jui.e  30.  1967;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1968 

ibi  Prom  these  amounts,  the  Secretary  is 
'Uiliorized  to  make  an  annual  payment  to 
^ach  designated  agency,  participating  insti- 
'ution.  or  person  authorized  to  receive  pay- 
ments In  support  of  each  approved  technical 
^rvlces  program.  Maximum  amounts  which 
may  be  paid  to  the  States  under  this  sub- 
section shall  6b  fixed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which   the  Secretary  stiall   pro- 


mulgote  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
from  time  to  time,  considering  ( 1 )  popula- 
tion according  to  the  last  decennial  centus; 
(2)  business,  commercial,  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  productive  efficien- 
cy; and  (3)  technical  resources, 

(ci  The  Secretary  may  reserve  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  each  year 
under  this  section  and  Is  authorized  to  make 
payments  from  such  amount  to  any  desig. 
nated  agency  or  participating  Institution  for 
technical  services  programs  which  he  deter- 
mines have  special  merit  or  to  any  qualified 
Institution  for  additional  programs  which  he 
determines  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  under  criteria  and  regu- 
lations that  he  shall  promulgate  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(d|  An  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
each  year  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  direct  expenses 
of  administering  this  Act. 

(e)(1)  No  amount  paid  for  any  technical 
services  program  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  non-Federal 
funds  expended  to  carry  out  such  program : 
Proi'itfcd.  That  the  Secretary  may  pay  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S25.000  a  year  for  each 
of  the  first  three  fiscal  years  to  each  desig- 
nated agency,  other  than  a  designated  agency 
under  section  7.  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
the  five-year  plan  and  the  Initial  annual 
technical  services  progr^jns;'  without  regard 
to  any  of  the  preceding  requirements  of 
this  section. 

(2)  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  tills  section  shall  be  paid 
to  any  designated  agency,  participating  in- 
stitution, or  person  on  account  of  any  such 
agency  or  Institution,  to  carry  out  any  tech- 
nical services  activity  or  program  In  any 
State  If  such  activity  or  program  duplicates 
any  octlvlty  or  program  readily  available  in 
such  State  from  Federal  or  State  agencies. 
Including  publicly  supported  institutions  of 
lUgher  learning  in  such  state 

ASSISTANCE   BY    THE   SECRETARY 

SEC.  II.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  aid  designated  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  their  technical  sen'lces  programs  by 
providing  reference  services  which  a  desig- 
nated agency  may  use  to  obtain  scientific, 
technical,  and  engineering  Information  from 
sources  outside  the  State  or  States  which  It 
serves,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

RULES    .AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec  12.  The  Setrctary  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and 
procedures  nnd  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  .is  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  lor  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  13.  la)  Nothing  conioined  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  office.-,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  pcr.sonnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  In- 
struction, or  ndmlnistratlon  of  any  educa- 
tional Instliuiion, 

(bl  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  effect  the  functions  or  respon- 
Elbiltles  under  law  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  14.  lai  Each  designated  agency  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each 
year  on  the  work  accomplished  under  the 
technical  services  program  and  the  status  of 
current  sen'lces,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amounts  received  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  of  their  disburse- 
ment. 


lb)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  complete 
report  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31  following  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  amounts  are 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  15.  Within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  u  public  committee,  none  of 
the  members  of  wiilch  shall  have  been  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  preparation  of 
plans,  administration  of  programs  or  partic- 
ipation in  programs  under  this  Act.  The 
Committee  shall  evaluate  the  significance 
and  impact  of  the  program  under  this  Act 
and  make  recommendations  C'ancernlng  the 
program  A  report  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  vrtthln  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  such  three-year  period. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  Wlienever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  nnd  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  designated  agency  or  participating  In- 
stitution receiving  funds  under  this  Act  finds 
that —  •' 

(al  the  agency  or  institution  Is  not  com- 
plying subetantlnlly  with  provisions  of  this 
Act,  with  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  or  with  the  approved  annual 
technical  services  program;  or 

(b)  any  funds  paid  to  the  agency  m-  Insti- 
tution under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have 
been  lost,  misapplied,  or  otherwise  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  paid 
or  furnished — 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  agency  or  in- 
stitution that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  substantial  com- 
pliance or  the  diversion  has  been  corrected 
or,  if  compliance  or  correction  Is  Impossible, 
until  such  agency  or  institution  repays  or 
arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal  funds 
which  liave  been  diverted  or  Improperly 
expended. 

REPAYMENT 

Sec.  17.  Upon  notice  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  designated  agency  or  participating  insti- 
tution that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  pending  substantial  compliance,  cor- 
rection, or  repayment  under  section  16,  any 
funds  wtilch  may  l^ave  been  paid  to  such 
agency  or  institution  under  this  Act  and 
which  are  not  expended  by  the  agency  or 
institution  on  the  dnte  of  such  notice,  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Secretary  and  l)«  deposited 
to  the  accotmt  of  the  appropriations  from 
which  they  originally  were  paid. 

RECOaDS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  dls- 
IXKsition  of  such^grant.  the  total  cost  of  the 
rcU;  t  ed  approved  program,  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  cost  of  the  program  supplied  by 
other  sotircea.  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

lb)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  to  any  ixxiks,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
amounts  received  under  tius  Act. 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "State 
Teclmlcal  Services  Act  of  1965". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
promote  commerce  and  encourage  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  interstate 
programs  to  place  the  findings  of  science 
usefully  in  the  hands  of  .American  enter- 
prise " 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing!.   Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  we  have  had  full  debate  and  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  since  the  Clerk 
has  been  reading  the  section  dealing  with 
the  declaration  of  purpose,  and  the  next 
section  deals  with  definitions,  and  since 
I  feel  certain  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  disseminating  technical  and  scien- 
tific infoiination  to  the  business  commu- 
nity. I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  con.sidered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
poii>t. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
10  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objettion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  tlie  first  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time^and  I 
shall  not  use  5  minutes.  I  hope — to  ask  a 
question  or  two  concerning  the  bill  of 
the  distinauished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Harris]. 

I  have  been  reading  the  additional 
views  of  tlie  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  which  indicate  that  much  in- 
formation has  been  given  by  a  substantial 
number  of  organizations,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Federal  Council  for 
.Science  and  Technology,  the  Science  In- 
foi-mation  Exchange,  and  so  on  and  so 
foith.  and  that  there  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  clearinghouse  for 
scientific  and  technical  information.  On 
page  26  of  the  report  I  note  that  addi- 
tional information  has  been  provided  by 
MIT  Associates.  Stanford  Flesearch.  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  Arthur 
T.  Little,  and  the  American  Society  for 
Metals  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
S60  million  to  provide  either  a  clearing- 
house for  information  or  to  provide  for 
gathering  information  when  apparently 
there  are  contract  organizations,  prob- 
ably being  paid  a  good  many  millions  of 
dollars,  to  provide  information  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  asencies  and  departments  of 
the  Government,  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  $60  million  is  required  under 
these  circum.stances? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chaii-raan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  endeavor  again 
very  briefly  to  explain  the  purposes  of 
this. 

In  the  first  place,  and  basically  what 
is  behind  this  program,  is  the  idea  of 
getting  this  information  to  all  of  the 
business  of  the  country  in  order  that 
we  can  have  greater  opportunities  for 
the  type  of  small  business  and  others 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  and  are 
not  big  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
information  that  the  gentleman  re- 
fers   to. 

What  we  are  doing  is  we  are  seeing  a 
situation  develop  in  the  countrj'  where 
big  business  is  getting  bigger  laecause  it 
is  in  a  position  to  obtain  this  information 
with  its  own  staff,  but  smaller  business 
is  being  handicapped  more  and  more  and 
is  on  the  wane.  It  i.s  estimated  by  those 
who  have  gone  into  this  that  if  we  will 
put  it  into  the  gentleman's  State  of  Iowa 


and  my  State  and  other  States,  where 
thousands  and  thousands  of  smaller 
business  concerns  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  it — if  we  put  it  into  those  places, 
then  the  smaller  business  will  be  able  to 
develop  along  with  the  development  of 
the  big  business  of  the  coiuitry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  States  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  cannot  establish  it 
themselves?  Most  States  have  some  sort 
of  development  commission.  Can  they 
not  communicate  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  as  the  established  clearing- 
house for  this  information? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty about  it.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  does  have  certain  infoi-mation 
available.  We  appropriate  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  certain  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.  we  certainly  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  they  do  not  bring 
together,  or  they  have  not  us  yet.  this 
scientific  information  and  the  technical 
senices  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
disseminate  to  the  business  community 
in  general  throughout  the  coimtry. 
There  again  bigger  business  gets  it  but 
not  tlie  general  average  business. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.    Of  course. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  would  like  to 
make  two  points  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.     No.  1.  your  own  State  has  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  understand  that. 

Mr  MACDONALD.  And  the  gentle- 
man who  runs  that  Center  for  Indus- 
trial Researcli  and  Service  at  the  Iowa 
State  University.  Mr.  Waldo  Wagner, 
testified  before  the  committee  at  length 
and  said  that  he  thought  this  progrsun 
was  not  only  a  great  one  but  was  long 
overdue  and  he  heartily  subsci-ibed  to 
it.  He  thouglit  that  it  would  improve 
the  economy  of  Iowa  itself. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  there  cannot  be  any  duplication  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  look  at  the  bill  on  page  23.  sec- 
tion ieW2i,  it  specifically  prohibits  any 
funds  under  this  bill  being  used  that 
would  duplicate  any  activity  of  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  can  devise  some  way  by  which 
the  agriculture  of  Iowa  can  obtain  the 
•SI  billion  a  year  that  it  is  not  getting  as 
part  of  its  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come, he  will  have  accomplished  some- 
thing. But  I  do  not  think  this  bill  or  the 
spending  of  this  S60  million  is  going  to 
get  to  that  problem  at  all.  No  other 
Federal  progiam  has.  If  it  does,  it  will 
be  working  a  miracle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  FMr.  Gross!  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
HarrisI. 

Mr.  H.ARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Did  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee go  into  the  cost  of  these  contract 
organizations,  such  as  are  mentioned  on 
page  26  of  the  report? 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  tiie  committee  did  give  con- 
sideration to  this  svbject  matter.  The 
gp'-'.leman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ctis- 
Tij« ,  was  quite  active  in  that  regard  in 
developing  it,  and  through  his  vei-y  effec- 
tive work,  as  usual,  the  committee 
adopted  a  couple  of  amendments  in  order 
to  satisfy  what  had  been  brought  to  his 
attention.  He  handled  the  program  to 
make  it  moie  workable.  We  did  not  go 
into  what  these  private  services  would 
charge  under  contracts,  or  anything  of 
that  nature. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  they  not  been  con- 
tracted, have  their  services  not  been  con- 
tracted for  by  some  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  the  Government? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No  doubt  you  will  have 
some  of  these  that  are  mentioned  that 
perhaps  have  entered  into  contracts  for 
specific  purposes,  but  not  for  technical 
sei-vices  as  contemplated  under  this  pro- 
gram at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  instance,  the  specific 
organizations  listed  at  the  top  of  patje  26 
of  the  report  have  not  been  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  to  the  agencies  men- 
tioned on  page  26  of  the  report— which 
is  part  of  the  additional  views  of  some  of 
the  cormnittee  members— what  they  are 
suggesting  here  is  that  we  should  ask 
more  than  we  are  asking  in  this  program. 
Some  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the 
additional  views  we  think  are  a  part  of 
the  program  and  are  being  accepted  by 
these  agencies  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
what  I  am  ti-ying  to  get  at  is  who  paid 
these  organizations  for  the  infonnation 
that  they  have  apparently  already  made 
available? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  private  Industries 
of  the  United  States  who  obtained  their 
services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  has  been  financed 
then  by  private  industry? 

Mr.  H.^VRRIS.  Yes:  and  I  would  say 
mostly  big  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  that  I  know 
that  MIT  is  heavily  subsidized  through 
the  Federal  Government  by  way  of  con- 
tracts as  well  as  Stanford  Research  and 
Arthur-  T.  Little. 

Mr.  HAllRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
m.in  from  Iowa  that  this  MIT  Associates 
referred  to  here  is  not  the  MIT  educa- 
tiinal  institution. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  will  accept  that, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  is  a  private  agen- 
cy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assiuned  this  was  a 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  at  all.  It  is  no  part 
of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlien  I  withdraw  refer- 
ence to  that  institution,  but  I  am  sure 
all  of  these  organizations  hold  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Neither  Is  the  Stanford 
Research  referred  to  a  part  of  Stanford 
University.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Stan- 
ford University.  It  just  happens  to  have 
that  name.  It  is  a  private  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  suggestion  by 
the  Comptroller  General  given  authority 
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to  audit  the  books  and  records?  Is  that 
taken  care  of  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  that  was  given 
attention,  and  had  the  studied  attention 
of  tlie  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
MOS.S].  a  member  of  the  committee,  who 
never  lets  one  of  these  pass  without 
bringing  that  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee.    Tliat  was  well  taken  caie  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss],  that  he  gets 
that  provision  wTitten  into  legislation, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

I  thaitk   the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     Mil.     KEITH 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendtneut  offered  by  Mr.  Keith:  On  page 
33.  In  line  10,  strike  out  tlia  colon  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  strike  out 
lines  11  through  16  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■'(2)  The  Secretary  may  pay  to  the  desig- 
nated agency  for  each  State  (not  including 
a  designated  agency  under  section  7)  for 
each  of  the  first  three  years  after  such  agency 
IB  designated  not  to  exceed  one-lialf  the  cost 
of  preparing  the  five-year  plan  for  such 
Stat©  aiid  ita  annual  technical  services  pro- 
grams, except  that  such  payment  may  not  ex- 
ceed f25.000  for  any  such  year." 

And  redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
uocordlngly. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  my 
ainendment  proposes  to  do  is  to  require 
ti^at  in  the  planning  phase  of  this  legisla- 
ilon  tlicre  sliall  be  matching  funds  on 
lliefpan  of  the  States.  I  believe,  in  tl^e 
ab.s*nce  of  this  amendment,  seme  Stales 
might  embark  upon  a  p!a:ining  pha.^e. 
and  they  would  be  encouraged  to  do  so 
even  though  they  had  no  serious  intent 
or  perhaps,  even,  the  capability  for  un- 
dertaking the  operational  phase  of  the 
program.  .So  by  requiring  participation 
you  would  discourage  some  States  and. 
accordingly,  you  would  save  some  money. 

Secondly.  I  think  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  matching  fund  arrangement  there 
would  be  less  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
States  than  w-ould  be  the  case  if  they 
had  to  provide  matching  fluids.  In  the 
.ib.<;cnce  of  such  interest,  tlie  program 
when  it  came  to  the  legislature  for  sup- 
port In  its  operational  phase,  would  not 
be  as  well  conceived  nor  as  well  under- 
stood by  the  local  leg.'slatuics  as  would 
be  the  case  if  they  had  some  particioa- 
tion  in  the  planning  phase. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  first  year  of  the  piogr.".m  there  is 
only  810  million  allocated,  the  money 
that  would  be  saved  bj'  requiring  State 
participation  could  be  rather  substan- 
tial. The  balance  would  be  available 
for  the  operation  of  programs  of  thuse 
States  which  have  already  completed 
iheir  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  said  that 
Ihu  legislatures  are  not  now  In  session 
and  for  that  reason  the  program  would 
not  get  off  as  readily  as  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  This  is  an  argument  that 
could  be  brought  up  with  reference  to 
any  of  our  programs  where  matching 
funds  arc  required. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  on 
those  grounds  alone  we  should  reject  this 


amendment.  I  think  the  question  is  one 
of  political  philosophy.  The  States 
should  participate — should  pay  their  way 
froiB  the  start — and  for  these  reasons. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  the  amendment,  and  will  re- 
quire matching  funds  m  the  planning 
stage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  rcser\'lng 
the  right  to  object,  if  we  comply  with 
the  gentleman's  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest there  would  be  no  opportunity  to 
rebut  any  remarks  he  might  make,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  counter  those  remarks, 
perhaps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  KEITH.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  adopted. 

It  has  been  said,  perhaps  with  some 
merit,  that  this  Congress  goes  a  long  way 
towaid  doing  something  for  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  This  is  one  time  wo 
are  trying  to  do  something  for  business, 
and  as  I  said  in  debate  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  the  underlying  basis  of  our 
whole  society  is  free  enterprise,  business, 
and  Industry  of  this  country.  If  we  do 
not  maintain  a  sound,  strong,  and 
healtliy  business  community  then  we 
cannot  expect  the  labor  organizations 
and  people  in  the  fields  of  various  seg- 
ments of  our  society  to  be  strong  and 
healthy.  . 

Here  is  something  we  know:  It  takes 
knowledge,  technology,  and  science  If  we 
are  going  to  be  a  success  in  the  business 
line. 

Wliat  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is,  with 
a  rather  small  token,  to  trj'  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  business  of  the  Nation, 
making  It  stronger,  so  that  it  can  keep 
up  with  what  Is  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  serve  all  of  the  people  In  an 
expanding  economy. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  offered 
here  would  automatically,  in  certain  of 
the  States,  delay  the  program  for  as 
much  as  2  years  because  there  are  some 
States  in  which  the  legislatures  will  not 
be  in  session.  The  Governor  and  the  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  the  designated 
agencies  and  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  can  with  this  kind  of  plan- 
ning funds  help  devise  a  program. 

We  made  this  a  3-year  program.  We 
think  it  will  accomplish  its  purpose  in  3 
years,  and  will  put  bu.siness.  industry,  and 
the  educational  Institutions  in  the 
various  States  In  the  position  so  that  they 
can  carry  on  themselves.  Do  not  stymie 
the  program  by  starting  off  with  an 
amendment  that  would  virtually  say  it 
cannot  move  or  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

For  these  reasons  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  .strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  how  deeply  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  feels 
about  his  amendment,  both  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  committ**.  I 
rather  have  the  feeling  his  amendment 
Is  good,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think 
it  is  good  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  bill,  after 
the  first  year,  so  to  speak,  the  first  al- 
lotment, the  funds  are  matched  by  the 
States,  but  in  the  planning  stages  the 
Federal  Government  merely  gives  so 
much  money  to  the  States  to  set  up  a 
plan.  It  seems  to  me  if  a  State  is  in- 
terested in  setting  up  a  plan  involving 
$25,000,  that  they  ought  to  furnish  half 
of  the  money.  I  do  not  visualize  States 
tliat  cannot  produce  512,500  In  match- 
ing funds,  to  S12.500  by  tlie  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  get  a  program 
undei-way.  If  you  would  put  this  up  to 
the  States  and  ask  ihein  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  put  up  S12.500  to 
plan  it.  and  at  a  later  stage  produce  as 
much  as  S500.000  a  year  in  some  States, 
as  much  as  a  million  dollars  in  other 
States,  and  as  much  as  SI. 5  million  in 
some  States,  and  as  much  as  $2  million 
In  the  large  five  States,  that  there  would 
not  be  any  State  that  would  not  say 
"We  are  wfiling  to  put  up  $12,500,  or  half 
of  the  $25,000  for  planning." 

Tills  is  not  very  much  money  but  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  appar- 
ently has  some  of  those  New  England 
precepts  that  States  ought  to  do  some- 
thing for  themsehes  In  the  beginning 
and  not  just  later  on— and  match  funds 
but  they  ought  to  match  those  funds 
from  the  beginning.  Personally,  that  Is 
the  kind  of  Integrity  I  rather  admire. 
Maybe  it  will  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whether  or  not  this  amend- 
ment carries,  but  the  principle  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  set 
out  I  do  think  stands  for  somethmg  and 
for  that  reason  when  the  matter  comes 
to  a  vote  I  personally  shall  support  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KeithI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  34201  to  promote  economic  growth 
by  supporting  State  and  regional  centers 
to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise, 
pursuant  to  House  Resohition  548,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
I^revious  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  promote  commerce  and  en- 
courage economic  growth  by  supporting 
State  and  interstate  programs  to  place 
the  findings  of  science  usefully  in  the 
hands  of  American  enterprise." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  REVISE  AND 
EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarlts  in  the  Record  and  include 
therewith  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  passed — HR.  3420. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  949)  to  promote  commerce 
and  encourage  economic  growth  by  sup- 
porting State  and  regional  centers  to 
place  the  findings  of  science  usefully  In 
the  hands  of  American  enterprise,  and 
ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentalifeH  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled. 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sicnotj  1.  That  Congress  flnda  that  wider 
diffusion  and  more  effective  application  of 
science  and  technology  in  business,  com- 
merce, and  industry  are  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  to  higher  levels  of 
employment,  and  to  the  competitive  position 
of  United  States  products  In  world  markets. 
The  Congress  also  finds  that  the  benefits 
of  federally  financed  research,  as  well  as 
other  research,  must  be  placed  more  effec- 
tively In  the  hands  of  American  business 
enterprise,  commerce,  and  Industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  Congress  further  finds  that 
the  several  Stales  through  roo-icratlon  with 
universities,  communities,  and  Industries  can 
contribute  slgnincantly  to  these  purposes  by 
providing  technical  services  designed  to  en- 
courage a  more  effective  application  of 
iclence  and  technology  to  both  n5v  and  es- 
tablished business,  commerce,  and  Indus- 
trial establishments.  Tlie  Congress,  there- 
fore, declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  .^ct 
la  to  provide  a  national  proeram  of  Incen- 
tives and  support  for  the  several  States  In- 
dividually and  In  cooperation  with  each 
other  In  their  establishing  and  maintaining 
State  and  regional  technical  service  pro- 
grams designed  to  achieve  these  ends 

DFFINmONS 

Sec.  2.   For  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 
la)   "Technical  services'"  means   activities 
or   programs    designed    to    enable    business. 


commerce,  and  industrial  estabiishmenta  to 
acquire  and  use  scientific  and  engineering 
Information  more  effectively  through  such 
'means  as — 

I  i )  analyzing  problenva  of  regions  and  In- 
dustries to  determine  new  opportunities  for 
applying  technology; 

12 J  preparing  and  disseminating  technical 
reports,  abstracts,  computer  tapes,  micro- 
film, reviews,  and  similar  scienti&c  or  en- 
gineering Information.  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  or  regional  technical  In- 
iorniutlon  centers  for  this  purpose; 

(3)  providing  a  reference  service  to  Iden- 
tify sources  of  engineering  and  other  sclen- 
iiiic  expertise;  and 

(4 1  sponsoring  Industrial  workshops,  semi- 
nars, training  programs,  extension  courses, 
demonstrations,  and  field  visits  designed  to 
encourage  the  mo.'e  effective  application  of 
sciontlflc  and  engineering  information. 

I  hi  "Designated  agency"  means  the  in- 
stitution or  agency  In  each  participating 
State,  which  has  been  designated  as  admin- 
istrator of  the  program  for  such  State  under 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

(c)  "Qualifled  institution"  means  (1)  an 
institution  of  lilgher  learning  with  a  pro- 
gram leading  to  degrees  in  engineering  or 
business  administration  which  Is  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognised  accrediting  agency 
or  association  to  be  listed  by  the  United 
States  Commiiisloner  of  Education,  or  such  an 
institution  which  is  listed  separately  ofter 
evaluation  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section; or  (2)  a  State  agency  or  a  private, 
nonprofit  institution  which  meets  criteria 
of  competence  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
the  Onited  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  qtiallty  of  engineering  or  business 
education  or  training  offered.  When  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  no 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  qualifled  to  accredit  such  pro- 
grams, he  shall  pbblish  a  list  of  institutions 
he  finds  qualifled  after  prior  evaluation  by  an 
advisory  committee,  composed  of  persons  he 
determines  to  be  specially  qualified  to  eval- 
uate the  training  provided  under  such  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  "Participating  Institution"  means  each 
qualified  Institution  In  a  State,  which  par- 
ticipates in  the  administration  or  execution 
of  the  State  technical  services  program  as 
provided  by  this  Act 

(e)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  official  to  whom  the  Secre- 
tary has  delegated  all  or  part  of  the  authority 
in  this  Act. 

( f )  "State"  means  one  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

PLANS    AND    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor  or  other  competent 
Ruthority  of  any  State  which  wishes  to  receive 
Federal  payments  under  this  Act  In  support 
of  its  existing  or  planned  technical  services 
program  shall  designate,  under  appropriate 
State  laws  and  regulations,  an  institution 
or  agency  to  administer  and  coordinate  that 
program  and  to  prepare  and  submit  plans  and 
programs  to  the^  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
approval  imdeij'thls  Act 

Sec.  4.  The  designated  agency  shall  pre- 
pare and  submli  to  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance With  such  regulations  as  he  may  pub- 
lish— 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  each  five-year  pe- 
riod, a  five-year  plan  wtiich  may  be  revised 
annually  and  which  shall:  (1)  outline  the 
technological  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Stote.  taking  into  account  its  region,  busi- 
ness, commerce,  and  its  industrial  potential 
and  identify  the  major  regional  and  indus- 


trial problems;  (2)  identify  the  general  ap- 
proaches and  methods  to  be  used  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  and  outline  the  meant 
for  measuring  the  Impact  of  such  assistance 
on  the  State  or  regional  economy;  and  ( 3 » 
explain  the  methods  to  be  used  in  adralnis- 
tenng  and  coordinating  the  program. 

(b)  An  annual  technical  services  program 
which  shall  ( I )  Identity  specific  methods. 
which  may  include  contracts,  for  nccom- 
pilshlng  particular  goals  .ind  outline  the 
likely  Impact  of  these  methods  in  terms  ol 
the  five-year  plan;  (2i  contain  a  detuilcu 
budget,  together  with  procedures  for  ade- 
quate control,  fund  accounting,  and  audit- 
ing, to  assure  proper  disbursement  for  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  thLs  Act;  and  |3|  Ui- 
dicate  the  specific  responsibilities  assigned 
to  each  participating  institution  in  the 
State. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  not  accept  a 
five-year  plan  for  review  and  approval  under 
this  Act  unless  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  his  designee  determines  and  certifies  th.ii 
the  plan  Is  consistent  with  State  policies  ttiiil 
objectives;  and  the  Secretarj'  shall  not  ac- 
cept an  annual  technical  services  program 
for  review  and  approval  under  this  Act  un- 
1.^3  the  designated  agency  has,  as  certified 
thereto  by  the  Governor  or  his  designee- 

(ai  Invited  all  qualifled  institutions  in 
the  State  to  submit  proposals  lor  providing 
technical  services  under  the  Act; 

(b)  coordinated  its  programs  with  other 
States  and  with  other  publicly  supported  ac- 
tivities within  the  State,  as  appropriate: 

Ic)  established  adequate  rules  to  Insure 
that  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  State,  t!  e 
designated  agency  or  any  participating  ii:- 
stitution,  shall  receive  compensation  lor 
technical  services  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  from  sources  other  than 
his  employer  and  shall  not  otherwise  mair- 
tiln  any  private  Interest  in  conflict  with  his 
public  responsibility; 

(di  determined  that  matching  funds  will 
bo  available  from  State  or  other  non-Peci- 
cral  sources; 

(ei  determined  that  such  technical  serv. 
ices  program  docs  not  provide  a  service  thin 
is  now  available  or  could  be  made  available 
as  practically  by  private  technical  services, 
professional  consultants,  or  private  Insri- 
tulions; 

(fl  planned  no  services  specially  relaiid 
to  a  particular  firm  or  company,  public  worX. 
or  other  capital  project  except  insofar  as  the 
services  are  of  general  concern  to  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  th»  community. 
State,  or  region: 

(g)  provided  for  making  public  all  re- 
ports prepared  In  the  course  of  furnlshlne 
technical  services  supported  under  this  Ac; 
or  for  making  them  available  at  cost  to  anv 
person  on  rquest. 

APPROVAL  BY  SECKETABT  OF  COiUMERCE 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  review  earl; 
5-year  plan  and  each  annual  program  sub- 
mitted by  the  designated  agency  under  sec- 
tion 4.  or  by  the  regional  or  Interstate  ii- 
stltutiou  under  section  7,  and  sliall  uppro'.e 
only  those  which  (1)  bear  the  certincatltiu 
required  by  the  Governor  or  his  designee 
under  section  5:  (2)  comply  with  rcgtilatloiis 
and  meet  criteria  thot  the  Secrefan,-  shBll 
promulgate  and  publish  In  the  Peden.l  Rcc- 
ister;  and  (3)  otherwise  accomplish  tiie 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SECIONAL  OR  INTCnSTATK  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  Two  or  more  States  may  conpernto 
in  administering  and  coordinating  thei.- 
piai\s  and  programs  supported  under  tins 
Act.  in  which  event  all  or  part  of  liic  sums 
authorized  and  payable  under  section  11  la 
all  or  the  cooperating  States  may  be  paid  to 
the  Institutions  or  persons  authorized  to 
receive  them  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  cooperating  States.  When 
the  cooperative  agreement  designates  a  re- 
gional  or   interstate   institution    to   act   o.t 
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behalf  of  all  of  the  cooperating  States,  it 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  review 
iind  approval  under  section  6  a  regional  or 
interstate  five-year  plan  and  annual  regional 
or  interstate  technical  services  program 
«hii:li.  aa  nearly  as  practicable,  shall  meet 
The  requirements  ol  section  4  and  section  5. 

Src.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  11,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  increase  by  10  per  centuin  the  amount 
which  lie  approves  lor  any  regional  or  inter- 
state technical  services  program  submitted 
lUider  section  7.  Such  additional  amount 
m:iy  be  paid  without  requiring  matching 
funds  from  State  or  non-Federal  sources. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter 
into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict 
with  any  law  of  the  United  Stales,  for  coop- 
erative efforts  and  mutual  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing regional  or  Interstate  institutions 
under  section  7  for  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

ib)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  section,  or  any  consent  granted  pursuant 
to  this  section,  is  expressly  reserved. 
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ADVISORY   COLINCIL 

SEC.  10.  Each  designated  agency  and  each 
regional  or  interstate  institution  siiali  ap- 
point an  advisory  council  for  technical  serv- 
ices, the  members  of  which  shall  represent 
broad  community  interests  and  shall  be  qual- 
ified to  evaluate  programs  submitted  under 
section  4.  The  advisory  council  shall  review 
each  annual  program,  evaluate  its  relation 
to  the  purijoses  of  this  Act,  and  report  Its 
findings  to  the  designated  agency  and  the 
Governor  or  his  designee.  Each  report  of 
the  advisory  councU  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  on  request. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  11.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  tills  Act,  810.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966; 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1988;  940.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969;  and  840.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

(a)  Prom  these  amounts,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  an  annual  payment  to 
each  designated  agency,  regional  or  inter- 
state Institution,  or  person  authorized  to  re- 
ceive payments  li\support  of  each  approved 
technical  serviced  program.  Maximum 
amounts  which  may  be  paid  to  the  States 
under  this  sub.'iectlon  shall  be  fixed  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulfttions  which  the  Secre- 
tiry  shall  promulgate  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sidering ( 1 )  population  according  to  the  last 
decennial  census;  |2)  business,  commercial, 
industrial  and  economic  development  and 
productive  efiiclency;  and  (3)  technical 
resources. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  an  amount 
equ.ll  to  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  each  year  under 
this  section  and  is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments to  liny  designated  agency  or  partici- 
pating institution  for  technical  services  pro- 
grams which  he  determines  have  special 
merit  or  to  any  qualified  inatittition  for  ad- 
ditional programs  which  he  determines  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
•\ct,  under  criteria  and  regulation?  that  he 
shrill  promulgate  and  ptibjish  in  ^le^Fjderal 
Register.  ^  '^""---..1 

(Ci  An  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  approprl- 
iitod  each  year  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  direct  ex- 
penses of  admini.'^terlng  this  Act. 

<d)  No  amount  paid  under  subsection 
iiii  shall  exceed  oue-iiaif  of  the  cost  of  the 
i.pprovcd  annual  technical  services  program 
of  the  State,  and  for  each  doll  ir  paid  tmder 
!-iiosectlons  (a)  and  (b)  there  shall  be  avail- 
able tor  expenditure  on  each  approved  pro- 


gram at  least  SI  from  State  or  other  non- 
Pederai  sources:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
a  year  for  each  of  the  first  three  fiscal  years 
to  each  designated  agency  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  the  fliat  five-year  plan  and 
the  initial  annual  technical  services  pro- 
grams, without  regard  to  any  requirement  of 
this  section. 

(e)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  all  re- 
maining lunounts  which  are  appropriated  for 
payments  to  the  States  under  subsection  (a) 
and  which  have  not  been  obligated  for  pay- 
ments to  the  States  at  that  time,  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  payments  tm- 
der subsection  (b).  until  expended. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  aid  the  States  lind  regions  in 
carrying  out  their  technical  services  pro- 
grams by  providing  reference  services  which 
a  State  or  region  may  use  to  obtain  scientific, 
technical,  and  engineering  information  from 
sources  outside  the  State  or  region,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria, 
and  procedures  and  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

LlMrrATIONS 

Sec,  14,  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
siiaii  bo  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
structions, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  functions  or  respon- 
sibilities under  law  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 


EVALUATION 

Sec.  15,  Within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  this  Act.  and  prior  to  the 
end  of  each  five-year  period  thereafter,  the 
.Secretary  shall  appoint  a  public  committee, 
none  of  the  members  of  whicli  shall  have 
been  directly  concerned  with  the  preparation 
of  plans,  administration  of  progriuns  or  par- 
ticipation in  prograins  under  this  .^ct.  The 
Committee  shall  evaluate  the  significance 
and  Impact  of  the  program  under  this  Act 
and  make  recomn'-endations  concerning  the 
program.  A  report  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  five-year  period. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  16  (a  I  Each  designated  agency  or 
regional  or  interstate  Institution  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year 
on  the  work  accomplished  under  the  techni- 
cal 5er^1ces  program  and  the  status  of  cur- 
rent services,  together  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  amounts  received  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  of  their  disbursement. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  complete 
report  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31  following  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  amounta  are 
appropriated  pursu,Tnt  to  this  Act. 

TEnMINATlOK 

,Sec.  17.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  alter 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  agency  or  institution  receiving 
funds  under  this  Act  finds  that — 

(a)  the  agency  or  institution  is  not  com- 
plying substantially  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  With  the  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  or  with  the  approved  an- 
nual technical  services  program;  or 

(b)  any  funds  paid  to  the  agency  or  in- 
stitution under  the  proWslons  of  this  Act 
have  been  lost,  misapplied,  or  otherwise  di- 


verted from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
paid  or  furnished— 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  agency  or 
institution  that  no  fiu-ther  payments  will  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  substantial  com- 
pliance or  the  diversion  has  been  corrected, 
or.  If  compliance  or  correction  is  impossible, 
until  such  agency  or  Institution  repays  or 
arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal  funds 
which  have  t>een  diverted  or  improperly  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  18.  Upon  notice  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  agency  or  ln.stitution  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  pending  substantial 
compliance  correction  or  repayment  vuider 
section  17.  any  funds  which  may  have  been 
paid  to  such  agency  or  institution  under 
this  Act  and  which  are  not  expended  by  the 
agency  or  Institution  on  the  date  of  such 
notice,  shall  tx  repoid  to  the  Secretary  and 
be  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  appropria- 
tions from  which  they  originally  were  paid. 


SHORT  TTTLE 

Act    may    be 


Sec.  19.  ThU    Act    may    be    cited 
"State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    SY     ME.    HARRIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ollered  by  Mr.  Harris:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  049 
and  Insert  the  provisions  of  B.R.  3420,  as  Just 
passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill  <S.  949)  to  promote  Qommerce 
and  encourage  economic  growth  by  sup- 
porting State  and  regional  centers  to 
place  the  findings  of  science  usefully  in 
the  hands  of  American  enterprise,  may 
be  amended  to  conform  w-ith  the  title  of 
the  House  bill,  H.R.  3420. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  request  to  substitute  the  House  bill 
for  the  Senate  bill  and  send  it  back  to 
the  Senate  for  a  vote? 

Mr,  HARRIS.  The  purpose  is  to  in- 
sert the  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bill  in  the  Senate  bill  and  return  it  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration  and  what- 
ever action  it  cares  to  take. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  promote  commerce  and  en- 
courage economic  growth  by  supporting 
State  and  interstate  programs  to  place 
the  findings  of  science  usefully  in  the 
hands  of  American  enterprise." 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  3420,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rpquest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn.'!  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAZI  GER.MANYS  INVASION  OF 
POLAND:  A  DAY  OP  INFAMY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rerise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 1.  1939.  was  a  day  of  infamy.  It 
■■vas  a  day  of  infamy  because  it  was  on 
this  day  26  years  ago  that  the  militarj- 
forces  of  Nazi  Germany  invaded  Poland 
and  set  off  a  series  of  events  that  led  to 
World  War  n. 

The  woria  has  not  been  the  same  since 
that  fateful  day  when  Hitler's  military 
might  was  throi^m  against  Poland.  Vast 
changes  in  the  world  have  taken  place, 
changes  that  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  mysterious  woi'kini?s  of  history. 

Poland  was  the  victim  in  September 
1939;  she  was  the  sacrificial  lamb:  for 
it  was  the  sacrifice  of  Poland  that  led  all 
free  nations  of  the  world  to  make  that 
final  decision  to  stop  Hitler's  Germany 
from  its  march  toward  the  conquest  of 
all  Europe. 

Within  a  veiy  short  time,  a  matter  of 
days,  the  Nazi  war  machine  destroyed 
Poland.  The  heroic,  courageous,  patri- 
otic Polish  people  fought  desperately  to 
turn  back  the  mighty  enemy,  but  the 
power  of  Hitler's  war  machine  was  too 
much  for  the  Poles.  All  the  courage  of 
their  flahting  men  could  net  compensate 
for  the  simple  fact  that  here  was  a  war 
machine  of  enormous  power,  armed  with 
the  most  modem  weapons,  and  driven  on 
by  the  compulsions  of  real  or  Imagined 
grievances  of  racist  ideology.  The  Ger- 
man Army  could  not  be  stopped,  and 
the  consequences  for  Poland  were  pre- 
determined. 

As  victory  seemed  certain  for  the  Nazis, 
the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  seize  Its 
share  of  the  war-  booty  and  its  military 
forces,  on  September  17,  cro.ssed  the 
Polish  frontier  and  joined  the  Germans 
in  Che  final  destruction  of  the  Polish 
state. 

What  Hitler  had  done  that  moraing 
of  September  1,  1939,  can  never  be  un- 
done. He  had  set  into  operation  a  series 
of  events  and  forces  that  could  not  be 
halted.  The  consequences  of  this  fate- 
ful decision  to  invade  Poland  have  been 
enoi-mous.  and  the  responsibility  for 
these  consequences  must  be  borne  by 
Germany.    For  what  this  war  did  was 


to  prepare  the  way  (or  the  expansion  of 
Soviet  power  and  world  communism  in 
the  postwar  era.  On  the  European  Con- 
tinent the  war  created  a  massive  power 
vacuum  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
a  vacuum  which  the  Communists  quickly 
filled.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  It 
created  other  power  vacuums  as  the  mas- 
sive imperial  systems  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  began  to 
crumble,  their  power  seriously  weakened 
by  the  demands  of  the  war. 

No,  the  world  will  never  be  the  same; 
and  the  price  that  Western  civilization 
has  paid,  is  paying,  and  will  pay  for  this 
fateful  miscalculation  by  Hitler  wUl  be 
enormous. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
history  that  the  victim  too  must  pay  the 
price  of  the  enemy's  miscalculation.  For 
Poland  and  her  people  endured  the  worst 
of  World  War  n,  but  only  to  find  that 
a  new  enemy  had  taken  control  of  the 
country's  destiny  once  liberation  became 
a  reality.  Communism  quickly  filled  the 
void  created  by  the  desti-uctlon  of  Nazi 
power  in  Poland,  and  ever  since  the 
people  of  Poland  have  been  subjected  to 
a  new  and  all-consuming  tyranny. 

Freedom  never  had  a  chance  in  Poland 
once  the  Nazis  were  driven  out.  As  the 
Soviet  ai-mles  moved  across  the  Polish 
plain,  they  were  followed  by  Soviet- 
trair.ed  Communist  organizers  who 
moved  into  the  country  and  began  to 
establish  the  nucleus  of  political  orga- 
nization intended  for  eventual  Soviet 
control.  Moreover,  the  Communists  had 
the  support  of  the  Soviet  military 
presence,  a  reality  that  insured  their 
.'ucces-s.  Thus,  the  Western  Powers 
which  had  hoped  for  and  worked  for  an 
acceptable  foim  of  demo'cracy  in  post- 
war Poland  were  able  to  do  no  more 
than  protest  against  the  various  Soviet 
violations  of  their  pledged  word. 

A  cruel  fate  had  befallen  the  Polish 
people  in  the  first  few  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  Once  effective  opposi- 
tion was  destroyed,  the  Communist  re- 
gime leaders  set  out  to  create  in  Poland 
a  Communist  state  modeled  after  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Freedom  of  religion 
no  longer  existed.  Political  freedom  was 
narrowly  limited  by  the  Communist 
Party.  The  economic  sector,  particularly 
industry,  was  organized  along  Commu- 
nist lines.  In  the  cultural  realm  Com- 
munist control  was  total.  No  longer 
could  the  Polish  writer  give  full  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts;  no  Ioniser  could  the 
Polish  artist,  the  plaj-wriglu.  the  com- 
poser create  his  art  freely  as  his  inner 
soul  had  demanded. 

During  the  first  decade  in  the  postwar 
era  the  Polish  people  had  suffered  much 
under  the  tyranny  of  comnmnism.  But 
the  Polish  people  are  an  irresprcssible 
people.  Sooner  or  later  their  pent-up 
fury  would  manifest  itself  in  some  vio- 
lent demonstration  for  freedom.  The 
year  was  1956  and  the  Polish  people  could 
stand  no  more.  At  Poznan.  riots  broke 
out  during  the  early  summer.  This  was 
the  signal  to  the  Communist  leaders  that 
a  stoim  was  gathering  on  the  horizon. 
In  October  1956  the  storm  broke.  Revo- 
lution had  erupted  in  Hungary'  and  al- 
most simultaneously  a  near  similar  revo- 
lution occurred  in  Poland.    But  the  Po- 


lish Communists,  seeing  the  Inevitable 
consequences  of  their  gross  mismanage- 
ment of  affairs  in  Poland,  quickly  put 
into  power  Gomulka,  a  Polish  nationalist 
but  a  totally  convinced  Communist,  and 
effectively  checked  any  direct  Interven- 
tion m  Polish  affairs  by  the  Soviet  Army 
The  Soviet  leaders  who  had  flown  to 
Warsaw  at  the  most  decisive  moment  in 
the  crisis  accepted  the  t^rms  of  compro- 
mise laid  down  by  Gomulka.  As  a  re- 
sult. Poland  did  not  become  a  scene  o! 
bloodshed  in  the  Hungarian  manner,  and 
Communist  rule,  though  somewhat  modi- 
fied, was  retained. 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
communism  in  Poland  no  one  can  tell. 
In  the  near  decade  following  the  crisis  of 
1956  communism  still  maintains  a  firm 
and  steady  grip  over  the  countiT.  Hopes 
for  better  days  never  materialized.  Cer- 
tain manifestations  of  freedom  do  exist 
The  political  police,  for  example,  are  no 
longer  the  Instrument  of  fear  and  terror 
they  were  In  the  heyday  of  Stalinism. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Poland  Is  still 
a  Communist  police  state,  and  reports 
from  Warsaw  during  the  past  year  indi- 
cate that  the  regime  has  whittled  down 
many  of  the  small  fi-eedoms  that  had 
been  granted  the  Polish  people  out  of 
necessity  during  the  critical  years  1956- 
57. 

On  this  anniversai->'  of  the  beginni.^.; 
of  World  War  II,  our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  Polish  people.  Their  lives  have  been 
too  full  of  tragedy,  misery,  and  suffer- 
ing. These  fearless,  lovable,  hard-work- 
ing.  courageous  people  deserve  a  far  bet- 
ter fate  than  what  has  befallen  them 
since  September  1,  1939.  And  it  Is  our 
hope  that  one  day  they  shall  have  better 
times,  and  that  they  will  be  a  part  of  the 
whole  European  community  of  nations 
enjoying  fully  the  fmits  of  democracy 
and  freedom 


YOUTH'S  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
leave  summer  and  welcome  September 
with  its  promise  of  fall,  I  want  to  have 
a  special  conversation  with  young  peo- 
ple. To  most  school-age  youth,  the  de- 
cision to  return  to  school  and  gain  an- 
other year  in  their  education  is  not  a 
complicated  one.  But  for  an  increas- 
ing number,  there  will  be  no  return  to 
school.  This  is  the  particular  group  of 
young  people  who  have  decided,  or  may 
soon  decide,  that  their  fortune  lies  else- 
where; or  that  school  can  not  teach 
them  anythinp  new:  or  that  the  excite- 
ment they  crave  will  come  when  they  aie 
no  longer  under  the  academic  routine. 
Tills  group  Is  commonly  called  "school 
dropouts  "  The  leason  for  leaving 
.school,  say  at  the  age  of  16.  rather  than 
finishing  high  school  may  come  from  any 
niunber  of  circumstances.  It  might  be 
the  conditions  in  the  family,  boredom, 
lack  of  training  using  the  skills  of  a  per- 
son, or  the  unfortimate  Illusion  that  one 
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does  not  really  need  an  education  in  these 
times. 

The  school  dropout  problem  has  be- 
come one  of  national  significance.  On 
August  21.  President  Johnson  announced 
a  major  campaign,  headed  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey,  to  encourage  young 
Americans  to  return  to  school  this  fall 
tei  ni.  This  youth  opportunity  campaign 
will  seek  emijloyment  opportunities,  both 
fuil  and  part-tune,  which  will  enable 
young  people  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion rather  than  become  dropouts.  Why 
all  this  concern  for  helping  young  peo- 
ple secure  an  education?  Well,  for  one 
tiling,  the  rate  of  unemployment  for 
those  young  iieople  age  16  to  21  and 
classified  as  "school  dropouts"  is  16.6 
percent  or  almost  four  times  the  na- 
tional average  of  unemployment  among 
all  groups.  And.  during  the  coming 
.■icliool  year,  more  than  750,000  young 
people  will  either  fail  to  return  to  school 
or  drop  out  during  the  school  term. 
They  will  enter  the  labor  force  and,  un- 
fortunately, many  will  contribute  to 
these  "unemployment  statistics." 

Gaining  an  education  which  earns  for 
you  a  productive  place  in  American  so- 
ciety has  Immeasurable  effects.  It  In- 
fluences you  as  an  individual,  the  fam- 
ily you  might  have  some  day,  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  will  live,  and,  ul- 
tlniately,  your  country.  But  perhaps 
you.  the  individual,  are  tlie  real  reason 
to  continue  your  education.  It  Is  true 
that  you  may  not  completely  undjrstand 
wh^-  you  must  take  this  subject  In  high 
school,  or  why  study  with  that  particu- 
lar teacher,  but  these  problems  are  only 
small  parts  of  the  general  contribution 
an  education  will  make  for  your  future. 

6ut.  do  not  evaluate  your  need  of  an 
education  only  on  statistics.  Think 
about  what  it  will  mean  to  you  person- 
ally 1  year— 5  years — even  20  years  from 
now.  Say  In  1980  when  you  will  be  only 
30  or  35  years  old.  Will  you  be  a  na- 
tional unemployment  statistic^  Or  will 
you  be  using  all  the  education  and  train- 
ing you  had  available  during  the  years 
you  were  growing  and  leai-nlng? 

T  hope  that  you  young  people  will 
make  the  decision  to  return  to  school 
this  term.  In  doing  that,  you  will  make 
.5ome  real  plans  for  your  future. 
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SS    -HOPE"   RETURNS    PROM    WEST 
AFRICA 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Speaker,'  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
hour  ago  the  hospital  ship  SS  Hope  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  suc- 
cessfully completing  its  fourth  teaching 
nnd  healing  voyace.  The  great  white 
ship  docked  in  Philadelphia  at  11  this 
morning,  home  from  a  10-month  mission 
to  Conakry.  Guinea. 

During  the  10  months  this  American 
floating  medical  center  was  in  that  West 
African  port,  the  ship's  medical  staff 


trained  hundreds  of  doctors,  surgeons, 
nurses,  and  technicians  In  modern  medi- 
cal techniques. 

At  the  same  timfc  the  Hope  staff  per- 
formed approximately  1.500  operations, 
immunized  125,000  Guineans,  treated 
thousands  more,  and  distributed  750,- 
000  cartons  of  milk. 

More  important,  though,  the  members 
of  the  Hcipe  medical  crew  provided  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of 
Americanism  in  that  developing  Afri- 
can nation.  In  lact.  Oulnean  Health 
Minister  Alpha  Amadou  Diallo  called 
the  Hope  "a  living  symbol  of  the  will  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make 
an  effective  contribution  to  the  efforts 
myiertaken  by  the  people  of  Guinea  to 
improve  their  own  -conditions  of  exist- 
ence." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  believed  in 
and  supported  Project  Hope,  since  Dr, 
William  Walsh  first  advanced  this  great 
himianitarian  project,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  men  and  women  who  staff  the 
ship  for  their  success  in  translating  no- 
ble idea  and  objectives  into  far-reaching 
good  will  for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  all  members 
will  join  me  in  welcoming  home  the  good 
ship  Hope. 


MANNED    ORBITAL   LABORATORIES 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee I  want  to  express  my  support  of 
the  program  set  forth  In  a  recent  an- 
novmcement  by  the  President  that  the 
United  States  plans  to  laimch  five 
manned  orbital  laboratories  starting  In 
1968. 

At  his  press  conference  on  Sunday, 
President  Johnson  said: 

No  national  sovereignty  rules  In  outer 
space.  Those  who  '.-enturc  there  go  .is 
er.voyB  of  the  entire  human  race. 

A.s  this  editorial  from  the  August  26 
New  York  Journal  .(\merican  Indicates, 
the  President  has  demonstrated  that  he 
means  what  he  says  by  his  invitation  to 
a  Russian  scientist  to  watch  the  Gemini 
VI  launching  later  this  year.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  Invitation  is  articulately 
put  by  this  editorial  which  I  insert  In 
the  Record  by  consent  at  this  time. 
Lab  in  Space 

Announcement  by  President  Johnson  and 
the  Defense  Department  that  the  tjnlted 
States  plans  to  launch  I^ve  manned  orbital 
laboratories  beginning  In  1968  Is  exciting  and 
readily  credible.  Yesterday's  fantasies  are 
today's   realities   or   tomorrow's   likelihoods. 

TiA'o  astronaut.':,  crawling  Into  a  laboratory 
from  an  attached  Gemini  capsule,  will  re- 
main for  up  to  30  days  In  researching  the 
heavens  for  knowledge  useful  In  future 
excursions.  Their  work  done,  they  will  re- 
turn to  the  capsule,  detach  It  from  the  lab- 
oratory and  come  back  to  earth. 

The  Gemini  6  launching  scheduled  for 
October  will  be  a  preliminary.  Involving  a 
linking  up  with  an  orbiting  satellite.     To 


this  launching.  President  Johnson  has  In- 
vited the  Russian  Academy  of  Science  to  send 
mi  obter^er. 

The  invitation  is  a  brilliant  sUoke.  It  is 
notification  to  Uie  world  that  we  ore  not 
secretive  about  our  space  ventures.  They 
are  public.  Possibly  it  holds  a  subtle  retort 
to  Russian  criticism  when  Gemini  S  suffered 
early  trouble.  Moscow  then  scorned  the 
flight  as  Ill-prepared  in  our  haste  to  outpace 
Russia. 

The  laboratory  enterprise  Is  dramatic  ae- 
suranco  to  the  Amerlcnii  people  that  we  are 
not  laggard.  We  may  bo  a  few  yards  ahead 
in  one  phase,  a  few  behind  In  another.  But 
the  United  States  Is  on  a  daring  course  and 
there  is  solid  reason  that  hope  will  become 
realization. 


PRESS  AND  PUBLIC  OPPOSE 

"DE-HATCHlNG" 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Sei-vice  Commission  has  largely  ignored 
the  pleas  of  some  of  us  in  Congress  to 
act  vigorously  to  protect  the  Federal 
work  force  being  threatened  increasingly 
by  large-scale  political  wheeling  and 
dealing.  So  it  is  fortunate  that  many 
curreJit  "de-Hatching"  efforts  are  not  go- 
ing without  public  notice  and  growing 
condemnation. 

I  request  inclusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  most  Inter- 
esting article  by  Mike  Causey,  staff 
writer  on  the  Washington  Post,  which 
indicates  many  civil  service  employees 
are  aware  the  retention  of  the  Hatch 
Act  is  "the  salvation  of  the  civil  service." 

I  also  request  inclusion  of  recent  edi- 
torials which  appeared  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  29.  1965] 
Tbeis    DRtrniEiis     Sat     "Stat    Hatched"— 

Fedebai,  Workers  Like  Life  or  Partisan 

Ceubact 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

It  has  been  28  years  since  the  "no  politics" 
umbrella  of  the  Hatch  Act  was  raised  over 
the  heads  of  Federal  workers.  Despite  this 
long  period  of  partisan  celibacy,  it  appears 
that  most  employees  are  uninterested  in 
sticking  their  necks  out  to  see  If  politics  Is 
still  reigning  In  the  Federal  service. 

Critics  of  the  «ct  argue  that  It  makes 
second-class  citizens  of  Federal  workers  by 
denying  them  the  right  to  participate  ac- 
tively In  partisan  politics  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

But  friends  of  the  act  love  It  this  way. 

The  act  was  bom  out  of  the  political  gcan- 
d-iis  and  rumors  of  scandals  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  The 
Government  was  trying  to  get  the  country 
out  of  the  depression  and  thousands  were 
added  to  the  Federal  payroll  and  millions  of 
people  came  under  federally  financed  projects. 

Members  of  Congress  from  both  parties  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  political  bosses  might 
use  the  Federal  payroll  to  create  a  cadre  of 
party  workers  and  donors. 

The  act  generally  bars  Federal  workers  (and 
State  and  county  employees  paid  with  Fed- 
eral funds)    from  actively   participating   in 
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parilsHD  politics.  It  also  Is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect them  from  on-the-job  campaign  solici- 
tations. It  does  not  interfere  with  the  po- 
litical activities  of  their  fnmlUe^.  or  with  the 
right  to  vote,  It  punishes  violators  with 
suspension  or  removal  from  their  Job=. 

PARTIAL   EXEMPTIONS 

Shortly  after  the  act  was  passed,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  began  granting  partial 
exemptions — "unhatching"  areas  with  hea\*y 
Federal  employee  populations.  Where  that 
happened,  employees  may  support  nonparti- 
san candidates  or  run  themselves  against 
partisan  candidates. 

In  other  areas,  Federal  employees  may  only 
participate  In  elections  that  are  strictly 
nonpuriih.^n, 

Tha^e  who  want  major  liberalization  of  the 
act  say  that  partial  exemptions  are  no  more 
refreshing  than  bathing  fully  clothed.  They 
say  this  only  creates  a  politically  stagnant 
cilmaie  that  nourishes  nonpartisan  splinter 
groups. 

Counties  and  local  communities  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  have  been 
grant'ed  partiiil  exemption  from  the  act. 

Nonptirtistin  organizations  have  sprung  up 
in  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church  and  in  Prince 
Georges  and  Montgomery  Counties.  The 
most  successful  Is  the  Arllngtonlana  for  a 
Better  County,  which  has  held  power  almost 
since  it  was  org:inlzed  in  the  mld-l950's.  It 
has  drawn  much  of  Its  strength  from  Federal 
employees.  -» 

Local  politicians  and  some  employees  claim 
th:it  the  nonpajtlsan  splinter  groups  drain 
DfT  the  best  talent  in  predominantly  Federal 
employee  communities  and  that  recular 
parties  suff-?r  Others  say  that  the  nonparti- 
san groups  are.  in  fact,  more  partisan  than 
regtilar  Democratic  or  Republican  organi- 
zations. 

MOVKS    rOR    CHANGE 

So  there  are  moves  to  change  the  law. 
Recently,  several  Federal  w:>rkers  in  Mont- 
gomery julred  with  the  county's  Demfwrutic 
Srate  Central  Committee  and  filed  suit  in 
Federal  court  to  challenge  CSC's  partial 
exemption  policy. 

Representative  Hervet  G.  Machen,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Maryland,  and  other  lawmakers 
have  introduced  legislation  to  grant  total 
exemption  from  the  act  for  employees  at  the 
local  level.  Most  of  the  steam  generated  for 
such  exemptions  has.  naturally,  come  from 
area  Congres.^men. 

The  Senate  has  approved  a  bill  by  Senator 
Daniel  B.  BnirwsTER,  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land, to  establish  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  study  the  Hatch  Act.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  such  a  commission  would  recom,- 
mend  libernllzing  the  net. 

And  if  Congress  approves  home  mle  for 
Washington,  residents  may  find  themselves 
choosing  between  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  mayor  who  also  are 
Federal  employees.  Both  the  Senate-ap- 
proved bill  and  legislation  by  Reprdbentatlve 
Abraham  J.  Mtjlteh.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 
now  in  the  House  District  Committee, 
would  lift  the  ban  on  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity lor  Federal  employees  wiio  live  here. 

A  CSC  official  said  that  no  high-level 
studv  has  been  made  by  his  agency  but  con- 
ceded that  opening  the  poiitical  arena  here 
to  Federal  employees  "could  make  some  in- 
teresting problems,"  Another  high-level  of- 
ficial said  he  thought  it  would  "be  terrible 
to  exempt  employees  living  here  and  keep 
restrictions"  on  more  than  2  million  Fed- 
eral workers  outside  Washington. 

But  many  Members  of  Congress  and  em- 
ployee leaders  doubt  that  Federal  workers 
are  straining  at  the  leash  to  enter  local 
partisan  politics.  Congressional  critics  have 
said  for  years  that  many  employees  don't 
even  take  advantage  of  the  rights  they  have 
under  the  act.  They  suspect  that  some 
employees  depend  upon  the  act  as  a  legal 
shield  to  avoid  pKslitical  involvement. 


Those  who  favor  lit>erallzing  the  act  em- 
phaal^e  that  none  of  the  protections  against 
on-the-job-portlsanship  would  be  altered. 
But  skeptical  Federal  workers  seem  to  be- 
lieve a  foot  in  the  door  could  lead  to  many 
unwelcome  changes. 

no  bcrninc  issue 

Em.pioyees,  however,  haven't  been  consult- 
ed, and  ihat  isn't  surprising.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  too  many  of  them.  Another  prob- 
lem Is  that  the  act  Just  isn't  a  typical  Item 
of  dally  conversation  in  Government  lunch- 
rooms as  is  Vietnam,  vacation  plans  or  the 
hard-hearted  supervisor.  In  fact,  an  un- 
sctentlSc  poll  conducted  by  the  Washington 
Post  revealed  that  many  employees  don't 
6ven  know  what  the  Hatch  Act  la. 

A  dozen  of  those  interviewed,  mostly  in 
^rride  5  and  below,  said  they  were  unaware 
of.  or  completely  uninterested  in.  the  act. 
But  ignorance  and  apathy  are  not  conned 
to  the  lower  grades. 

A  grade  12  supervisor  at  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  said  she  "never  had  any 
reason  to  think  about  it."  But  like  other 
empI:jyeeB  who  "weren't  interested."  she 
added:  "If  it  protects  you  from  being  forced 
to  buy  those  $100  tickets,  Vm  for  It.  •  •  * 
Things  are  working  well  like  they  are." 

She  was  referring  to  *100-a-plate  Dem- 
'jcrutic  congressional  dinner  here  some  time 
ago.  Scores  of  employees  contacted  Con- 
gressmen and  newspapers  to  sny  they  were 
being  pres-siired  to  buy  tickets.  But  little 
hard  evidence  was  ever  turned  over  to  CSC. 

Another  woman,  a  grade  4  employee  of 
the  District  yo/ernment.  was  well  versed  on 
the  act.  An  active  civil  rights  worker,  she 
?,aui  it  would  "be  risky  to  change  it,  I'm  in 
all  the  outside  activities  I  want  und  it  doesn't 
bother  me.  •  •  •  The  act  gives  you  a  lot  of 
freedom  if  y:u  know  how  to  use  it." 

A  grade  12  Public  Health  Service  employee 
said  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  politics  and 
pressure  tn  more  than  20  years  with  De- 
fense ;iud  an  agency  of  the  State  Departmant. 
She  called  the  act  "the  salvation  of  the  civil 
service.  Otherwise,  each  party  in  power 
would  stfirt  nibbllnn  away,  some  of  them 
using  a  hatchet.  *  •  •  If  you  have  a  law  to 
fall  back  on,  you  have  some  protection." 
whyroc::the  roAT? 

During  several  lunch-hour  sessions  at  a 
Government  ci'feteria.  I  talked  wilh  a  few 
employees  who  said  tney  had  never  heard 
of  the  act.  but  all  but  o.ie  knew  there  were 
certain  political  restrictions  on  employotfs 
and  that  it  was  Illegal  for  their  bogs*  to 
bring  pollllcul  pref  sure  on  them. 

A  grade  7  college  graduate  at  Treasury 
said  he  had  never  seen  any  political  hanky- 
panky  during  his  3  years  service.  But  he  said 
the  act  "Is  a  ijood  thing.  It  saves  us.  Why 
rock  theboaf  ■ 

A  Veterans'  Administration  employee  flatly 
stated:  "Change  it,  are  they  nuts?  It's  what 
keeps  the  wolves  away  from  the  door." 

A  43-ycar-old  Commerce  Department  em- 
ployee said  fonr  of  the  act  "keeps  the  com- 
missars in  my  shop  at  bay." 

A  grade  16  official  at  HoUfln^  and  Home 
-Finance  Agency  sild  he  had  ?een  several 
admiiUstratinns  come  and  go  ^nd  mana'^ed 
to  weather  them  all  with  the  help  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  Proposals  to  change  It.  he  said, 
"are  for  the  birds.  It's  the  craziest  dtunu 
thing  they  could  do.  It  would  be  the  start 
of  the  breakdown  of  civil  ser\*ice. 

"I  ijot  nine  letters  at  my  home  inviting 
me  to  that  Democratic  congressional  dinner." 
he  said.  "Think  of  that — nine  letters.  1 
wonder  where  they  got  their  mailing  list? 
But  they  couldn't  make  me  go." 

Statistics  on  violations  of  the  Jaw  kept  by 
CSC  since  the  law  was  approved  In  August 
1939.  show  about  4.000  complaints  of  pos- 
sible violations.  CSC  has  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  employees  in  231  cases  end  has  sus- 
pended 335  for  violations     Thirty-five  cases 
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are  pending.  That  means  no  action  was 
taken  in  about  75  percent  of  the  cases 

Violations  included  soUcilatlon  of  funde 
by  or  from  Federal  employees  for  partl.";;in 
IX)litical  causes  or  ciindldates  on  Federal  in- 
stallations; threats  regarding  Jobs  and  pro- 
motions for  uncooperative  political  donors  or 
workers,  and  actions  or  public  statements 
by  employees  which  violated  their  nonp,.rt- 
iaan  status. 

Of  course,  CSC  has  no  Idea  how  many 
violations  have  not  been  reported.  "People 
are  afraid  to  talk  about  these  things  of- 
flclally."  a  spokesman  sr.id.  "and  of  course 
it  is  hard  to  prove  that  your  boss,  implied 
you  wouldn't  get  a  promotion  if  you  didn't 
kick  in." 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
Aug.  18.  19651 

Poor  Explanation  of  Postal  Patronage 

The  announcement  that  future  summer 
hiring  of  youths  for  postal  Jot>K  will  be  ba.'^ed 
on  merit  would  be  more  convincing  if  it  were 
not  such  a  blatant  attempt  to  excuse  political 
favoritism. 

There  was  a  misunderstanding,  admitted 
Postmaster  General  John  Gronouski  and 
John  Macy.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  tliat  gave  nearly  half  of  8.500 
youth  opportunity  Jobs  to  nominees  of 
mostly  Democratic  Congressmen.  There  ap- 
parently was  a  misunderstanding  on  tlit^ir 
part,  too,  since  the  nominees  included  their 
own  relatives  and  sons  of  the  party  falLhlul. 

If  this  Is  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
itioi  of  nn  investigation,  the  taxpayers  are 
getting  mighty  poor  protection  for  their 
money.  The  Commission,  of  course,  has  had 
experience  ut  this  rorr  of  rover-up.  For  ilie 
pMSt  year,  it  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  been  sitting  on  demands  by  Representa- 
tive Ancher  Nelsen,  Republican,  of  Mlnui'- 
sota.  that  the  law  prohibiting  Federal  em- 
ployees from  sollciling  poiitical  funds  from 
other  Federal  employees  be  enforced. 

That  Incident  involved  four  oCRcials  in  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  but  the 
same  t.vpe  of  arm-twisting  was  detected  in 
the  State  and  Coinmerre  Departments  for 
lost  June's  JlOO-a-plate  Democratic  congres- 
sional dmner.  Tht?  Commission,  it  seems. 
has  a  greater  respect  for  politics  than  it  does 
for  the  public 

The  taxpayers  deserve  a  better  explanation 
of  who  is  encouri^ging  the  patronage  policy  in 
youth  work  program;: — a  course  tliat  the 
Commission  itself  ordered  to  be  avoided— 
and  of  what  is  being  done  to  prevent  its  re- 
sumption. Continued  pressure  from  Rep- 
resentatives Albep.t  Qlie.  Republican,  of 
Minnesota,  and  H.  R.  Gros.«,  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  may  help  to  get  some  real  anRwers 

I  From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Aug  20.  190^1 
Cover -Up  on  Jobs  Scamdal 

Po«t  Office  oRic'als  at  Washington  are  trv- 
\t\%  to  cover  up  the  full  extent  of  the  postri! 
Jobs  scandal  expor-ed  by  Aldert  Quie.  Minne- 
sota's First  disrrict  Republican  CongrcEfimaii 

Quie  caught  the  Post  Office  Department 
with  Its  political  pants  down  when  he  re- 
vealed that  extra  postal  jobs  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  President's  poverty  program  were 
being  htinded  out  as  patronage  plums  to 
relatives  of  high-up  Democratic  politicians 

tn  an  effort  to  continue  his  probe.  Qris 
asked  the  Post  Office  Department  for  t^-e 
names  of  all  persons  hired  this  summer  under 
the  youth  opporttinlties  program.  He  was 
denied  the  information,  and  Is  now  trying  to 
get  the  House  to  adopt  a  resolution  formally 
demanding  the  list.  No  one  expect.^  the 
resolution  to  get  far.  After  all.  the  House 
majority  is  Democratic,  and  not  a  few  of 
these  Members  put  friends  or  possibly  rela- 
tives on  the  Post  Office  payroll  before  th* 
White  House  clamped  down  on  the  patronage 
caper  that  was  in  progress. 
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Whether  he  ever  gets  the  list  of  nn  mes  or 
not,  Quie  has  performed  an  excellent  public 
service  by  bringing  the  Jobs  situation  into 
i;i?  open.  He  munagetl  to  dig  out  enough 
:,icU  to  Ehow  what  was  going  on.  and  the 
refusrti  of  the  Aeeistant  Postmnster  General 
TO  provide  more  Information  probably  means 
'h.Tl  otlier  abuses  would  be  disclosed  If  the 
tail  records  were  available.  The  public  will 
([raw  Its  own  conclusions  from  this  tawdry' 
episode. 

KATHERINE  NABOKOFF 

Ml'.'  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
f:om  California  IMr.  Taicott)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  e.\traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  3.  196.1.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  S.  618.  which  compensates 
Miss  Nora  Samuelli  for  the  duration  of 
her  impiLsonment  by  the  Rimianian  Gov- 
ernment because  of  her  alleged  espio- 
n.ise  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  time,  I  stated  my  belief  that  others 
who  suffered  similar  fates  should  be 
treated  fairly  by  our  Government. 

In  fulfillment  of  that  statemerft.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  private  bill  to  com- 
pensate Katherine  Nabokoff.  and  other 
persons  employed  by  the  American 
Legation  in  Bucharest,  who  were  im- 
prisoned under  circumstances  similar  to 
Miss  Samuelli.  The  Nabokoff  case  is  ex- 
tremely meritorious.  She  was  Im- 
prisoned a  longer  period  than  Miss 
Samuelli.  When  she  was  released  she 
made  her  way  to  Paris,  and  is  currently 
employed  in  the  American  Embassy 
there 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  will  want 
to  accord  her.  and  others  in  similar  situa- 
tions, fair  and  equitable  compensation. 
I  hope  the  Claims  Subcommittee  will  act 
expeditiously  and  favorably  on  my  bill. 


HELPING  THE  OLDER  WORKER 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
v.oman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  DwyerI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
I'l  the  RErORD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
multitude  of  ways  in  which  man  dis- 
ciinilnates  again.st  his  fellow  man,  one 
of  tlie  most  difficult  to  oppose  effec- 
tively— and  to  overcome  personally — is 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
a?e. 

Few  social  problems  have  become  so 
serious  and  widespread  in  so  short  a  lime, 
chiefly  because  of  the  unfortimate  trend 
m  much  of  business  and  industry  which 
denies  to  persons  over  40  or  45  or  55.  as 
the  ca.se  may  be.  the  opportunity  even  to 
be  considered  for  employment,  regardless 
of  their  qualifications  or  capabilities. 

Men  and  women  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  find  themselves  out  of  work 


and  over  40  are  the  forgotten  people  of 
our  time.  They  are  victims  of  the  myth 
that  holds  they  are  too  settled,  too  hard 
to  retrain,  and  have  too  little  time  left 
to  make  valuable  contributions  to  new 
employers.  The  facts  are  otherwise, 
however — and  demonstrably  so — and  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  help  reheve  the  anxie- 
ties that  beset  millions  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  eliminate  the  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  full  opportimity  for 
all. 

Toward  this  objective,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  series  of  Jive 
bills  w'hich  I  believe  attacks  the  problem 
of  age  discrimination  nt  its  causes  and 
which  is  designed  not  only  to  prohibit 
age  discrimination  in  employment  but 
also  to  encouiage  employers  to  give  older 
workers  a  chance  to  prove  their  worth. 
In  doing  so.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
the  growing  number  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  seen  the  tragedy  of  age  dis- 
crimination and  who  are  determined  to 
do  something  to  help. 

When  a  man  or  woman  of  55,  for  in- 
stance, loses  his  job,  he  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  long  months  of  frustration,  fear, 
and  inspcuiity  as  he  searches  for  a  new 
one.  And  the  odds  are  heavily  against 
his  finding  a  new  job  similar  in  kind  and 
pay  to  Ills  fonner  position — no  matter 
how  skilled  and  experienced  and  vigor- 
ous he  may  be.  The  cost  of  such  an  ex- 
|5erience  in  terms  of  mental  anguish, 
family  suffering,  lost  income,  and  dam- 
aged self-respect  is  too  high  to  measure. 
One  must  observe  it  at  firsthand  to  ap- 
preciate how  painful — and  how  imnec- 
essarj'— it  all  is. 

A  number  of  recent  studies.  Mr. 
Speaker,  including  those  undertaken  by 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  document  the  seriousness  of  age 
discrimination.  Here  are  some  of  their 
findings: 

First,  nationally,  one-half  of  all  job 
openings  that  develop  in  the  private 
economy  each  year  are  closed  to  appli- 
cants over  55,  and  one-quarter  of  them 
are  wiavailable  to  persons  over  45. 

Second,  though  20  of  tlie  States,  in- 
cluding New  Jersey,  do  have  laws  ban- 
ning age  discrimination,  many  of  the 
laws  have  not  been  implemented  and 
most  of  the  States  lack  the  resources  to 
asstue  compliance. 

Third.  30  of  the  50  States  have  no  laws 
at  all  prohibiting  age  discrimination  in 
employment,  and  in  those  States  more 
than  half  of  all  employers  set  specific  age 
limits— usually  between  45  and  55— be- 
yond which  workers  will  not  be  con- 
sidered for  employment,  regardless  of 
ability. 

Fourth,  once  a  person  over  45  loses  a 
job.  the  chances  against  finding  another 
job  like  it  are  6  to  1  against  him.  And 
the  older  the  person  is  and  the  less  edu- 
cation and  training  he  has.  the  more 
hopeless  his  problem  becomes. 

Fifth,  last  year,  about  3.5  million 
workers  age  45  or  older  were  involun- 
tarily unemployed — and  this  at  a  time 
of  unprecedented  prosperity.  The  num- 
ber of  workers  in  this  age  bracket  con- 
tinues to  grow,  and  should  the  economy 
fall  to  continue  growing  as  rapidly  as 
the  workiiig-age  population,  conditions 


for  the  middle-aged  worker  can  only 
become  much  worse. 

Tliere  arc  reasons,  of  course,  why  age 
discrimination  is  so  dteheartenlngly 
widespread.  They  are  not  malicious 
reasons,  for  business  and  industry  do  not 
seek  to  persecute  middle-aged  workers. 
Employers  are  concerned,  however,  that 
older  workers  may  be  less  physically 
capable,  less  adaptable  to  new  conditions, 
that  they  sometimes  lack  special  skills 
and  training  and  have  a  shoiter  period 
of  work  expectancy,  that  pension  plans 
cost  more  for  older  workers,  and  that 
younger  workers  can  be  employed  for  less 
money,  all  of  which  may  add  to  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive field. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  older  ap- 
plicants are.  in  fact,  more  capable  and 
dependable,  as  these  studies  have  demon- 
strated is  often  the  case,  or  when  re- 
training and  the  acquisition  of  new  skills 
is  feasible — and  I  refer  to  the  University 
of  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center 
study  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
as  evidence  of  the  adaptabilitv  of  older 
workers — then  job  discrimination  hurts 
not  only  the  deprived  applicants  but  the 
emiiloycrs  and  our  economy  and  society 
as  well.  This,  especially  true  when  dis- 
crimination consists  of  the  blunt,  blind 
refusal,  rigid  and  unbending,  to  employ 
workers  once  they  have  passed  a  specific 
age,  however  able  or  qualified  they  may 
be.  Such  a  closed-door  policy  only  adds 
to  long-term  miemployment.  higher  re- 
lief costs,  and  extensive  human  suffering 
and  despair. 

In  such  a  complex  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  law  which  simply  prohibits 
job  discrimination  will  be  unworkable. 
Legislation  is  needed.  I  am  convinced,  but 
it  must  attack  the  causes  of  discrimina- 
tion, remove  the  obstacles  to  employ- 
ment of  older  woikeis.  and  help  make  it 
possible  for  employers  to  hire  such  work- 
ers without  suffering  financial  or  com- 
petitive disadvantages. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day will.  I  believe,  meet  these  criteria. 
This  flve-bill  package  of  proposals  will, 
among  other  things,  do  the  following: 

First,  amend  both  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  make  it  an  unfair  practice 
for  an  employer  or  labor  organization  to 
refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge,  or  to  other- 
wise discriminate  against  an  Individual 
.solely  on  account  of  age  where  age  dis- 
tinctions are  not  reasonably  related  to 
the  demands  of  the  job. 

Second,  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  Bureau  of  Older  Workers  which 
would  provide  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion in  Federal  activities  to  prevent  age 
discrimination  and  to  increase  employ- 
ment opporttmitles  for  older  workers. 

Third,  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  provision  of  giants  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  for  demonstration 
or  experimental  projects  to  show  that 
older  workers  are  useful  and  employable. 

Fourth,  authorize  grants  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  voluntary,  nonprofit 
groups  which  operate  programs  designed 
to  assist  older  workers  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment. 
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Fifth,  provide  a  credit  against  income 
tax  for  an  employes'  wlio  employs  older 
persona  when  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
employment  results  in  added  costs  of 
doing  business. 

I  believe  tiiese  are  reasonable  and 
workaole  proposals.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  urse  employers  and  their  organiza- 
tions to  study  this  and  other  pending 
legislation  so  as  to  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress untl  tlie  executive  branch  in  finding 
ways  of  ending  age  discrimination  and 
enlar'ting  opportunities  for  older  work- 
ers— in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 


DEMOCR.ATS   CREATE   SPECIAL- 
INTEREST    AUTO    CARTEL 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cleveland) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  .  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  considerable  irony  in  passage  of  H.R. 
9042.  which  would  wipe  out  automobile 
tariffs  between  the  United  States  sind 
Canada  and  establish  instead  a  huge,  in- 
ternational cartel.  I  rememljer  well  the 
time  Mr.  Charles  Wilson.  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  President  Eisenhower, 
said  "What  is  good  for  General  Motors 
is  good  for  the  country  "  and  how  the 
Democrats  jumped  on  him  and  laughed 
liim  derisively  from  office.  So  here  we 
have  a  Democratic  administration  urging 
a  compliant  Democratic  Congress  to  en- 
act, in  violation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  a  $50-mil- 
lion-a-yoar  windfall  for  big  automobile 
manufacturers. 

This  bill,  by  which  Congress  merely 
gives  approval  to  an  action  already  taken 
by  the  President  and  the  Government  of 
Canada,  will  give  the  big  automobile 
companies  the  right  to  more  operations 
across  the  border  any  time  labor  costs 
get  too  hiah  for  them  in  this  country. 
American  auto  workers  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work  as  a  result,  become  eligible, 
tmder  this  special-interest  legislation, 
for  all  kinds  of  special  heJp  and  treat- 
ment which  is  not  available  to  any  other 
workers  displaced  by  foreign  imports. 
The  cost  of  the  special  programs  is  to  be 
borne  not  by  the  automobile  companies 
who  are  t>elng  given  this  lush  opportu- 
nity but  by  the  Federal  Treasury;  that 
Is,  by  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

SPTCIAL  INTTHrsT  CARTFT. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  becaase  it  is 
special-intere.tt  legislation,  violating  ex- 
isting trade  treaties,  establishing  a  huge 
cartel  to  be  operated  by  the  barons  of 
auto  management.  This  bill  eminently 
bears  out  my  oft-repeated  charge  that, 
imderneath  its  public-relations  veneer  of 
being  for  all  the  people,  this  Great  So- 
ciety administration  is,  in  fact,  only  for 
the  big  Interests. 

Tills  bill  is  completely  incon.sistent 
with  fair  treatment  for  labor  and  with 
the  administration's  brave  words  about 
free  trade.    It  represents  a  tremendous 


concession  to  four  automobile  companies. 
I  agi-ee  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr,  CtTRiisJ  when  he  told  us  tliat 
we  are  on  the  road  away  from  free  trade 
and  back  to  tlie  stagnant  days  of  the 
Smool-Haw ley  tariffs. 

aUTO    WOrcKERS   FAVORED   OVER   OTHERS 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that,  while 
auto  workers  who  lose  their  jobs,  as  a 
re.^ult  of  Canadian  Impoits  enabled  by 
tills  bill,  can  go  directly  to  the  President 
for  relief,  other  workers  similarly  dis- 
placed are  t)ound  by  ttie  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  Under  that  act.  workers 
seelcing  the  autliorized  relief — tax  breaks, 
job  retraining,  and  so  on — must  apply  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  a  finding  that 
imports  were  the  cause  of  the  unemploy- 
ment. It  IS  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  turned  down 
every  such  appUcation  since  that  law 
went  into  effect. 

It  is  true  that  Canada  is  a  great  friend 
and  a  tremendously  important  ally.  It 
is  true  tliai  Canada  will  be  helped  by  this 
legislation,  particularly  Canadian  auto- 
mobile companies  which  are  90-percent 
owned  by  American  auto  companies.  It 
is  true  that  the  economic,  political,  and 
even  cultural  lives  of  our  two  countries 
are  closely  intertwined.  But  all  these 
truths  together  do  not  justify  our  Gov- 
ernment's abandoning  trade  commit- 
ments to  otlier  nations,  or  its  unequal, 
unfair  treatment  of  other  American 
workers  and  industries. 

LOGGING.  SHUE.  TEXTILE  WORKERS  LETT  OLT 

What  am  I  to  teU  my  constituents  In 
the  shoemaking  and  textile  industries 
about  this  bill?  They  are  in  trouble  be- 
cause of  foreign  imports  and  their  livell- 
lioods  arfi  in  jeopardy?  What  can  I  tell 
ray  friends  in  the  logging  and  papeimak- 
ing  industries?  Are  their  problems  witii 
Canada  going  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
way  ?  Can  they  go  directly  to  our  Presi- 
dent for  help  If  they  iose  theii-  jobs?  No, 
it  would  appear  not.  I  must  instead  tell 
them  that  our  Government  has  enacted 
a  tremendously  beneficial  bill  for  the 
automobile  industry,  which  is  extremely 
rich  and  important,  more  important  evi- 
dently than  our  treaty  commitments  to 
otiier  nations,  and  certainly  more  im- 
portant than  the  poor  little  fellow  mak- 
ing shoes  or  textiles  in  New  England,  or 
cutting  logs  in  tlie  northern  woods. 

I  shall  also  tell  them  X  voted  against 
the  bill;  that  I  was  one  of  a  relative 
liundf ul  who  fought  for  their  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  spii-lt  of  Sec- 
retary Charlie  Wilson  is  watching  these 
proceedings.  He  might  even  agree  with 
this  bill  because  it  is  certainly  wonder- 
ful for  General  Motors  but  I  think  he 
would  be  astonished  that  it  comes  from  a 
Democratic  administration. 


YUGOSLAVIA  1964 

Ml-.  MORTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend Ws  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U 
imfortunale  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  consLstently  being  misin- 
formed by  naive  and  misdirected  Gov- 
ernment functionaries  and  spokesmen  on 
the  true  complications  in  foreign  affairs. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
consistent  misdirectors  of  public  opin- 
ion is  the  distinguished  Senator  frcm 
Arkansas  who  is  the  chairman  of  tiie 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Recently  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  approved 
the  release  of  a  report  entitled  "Yu-jo- 
slavia  1964. "  The  Croatian  National 
Coimcil — in  exile — one  of  the  stalwart 
anti-Communist  organizations  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia, 
presented  a  most  effective  reply  to  that 
report  which  I  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  continuation  of  my  remartv 
It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  thk 
commentary  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  clarifies  the  situation 
and  corrects  any  misunderstandings 
which  may  have  arisen  if  the  Fulbrigtit 
report  is  interpreted  to  be  accurate. 
The  report  follows: 
FuLBRicHT's  Fiction:  Yugoslavia  1964 
(A  reply  to  Senator  J.  William  Pulbbight's 
report  "Yugoslavia  1964"  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  by 
the  Croatian  National  Council  I 
J.  William  Fulbright.  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione. 
made  a  9-clny  visit  to  Yugoslavia  last  Novem- 
ber, seemingly  more  to  confirm  his  precon- 
ception about  Tito's  Communist  government 
than  to  learn  the  facts.  The  Senator  can- 
didly admits  In  the  opening  sentence  of  hla 
report  submitted  to  the  Senate  committee 
and  issued  In  summary  to  the  press  on  Julv 
20,  IB6S,  that  "it  is  not  possible  in  a  visit  of 
9  days  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  or  reach 
definitive  conclusions  about  a  country  a£ 
complex  as  Yugoslavia."  But  having  said 
this.  Senator  Fulohicht  blithely  proceeds 
to  draw  sweeping,  and  often  erroneous  con- 
clusions about  the  nature  of  Tito's  dictator- 
ship, and  then  on  ttUs  basis  to  postulate 
what  US.  policy  should  be  toward  Commu- 
nlBt  Yugoslavia. 

Tito  Equates  the  United  States  With  N.izi 
Germany:  Alter  being  wined  and  dined  by 
Tito  at  one  of  his  numerous  retreats.  Sen- 
ator PTn.BRicHT  concluded  that  Tito  and  his 
associates  are  "extraordinary  Individual" 
:ind  that  from  the  U.S.  viewpoint  Communist 
Yugoslavia  ia  a  "friendly  country."  Possibly 
Tito  won  Senator  Ftn.BRiGHT's  endorsement 
by  comparing  the  United  States  with  Hitler's 
Nazi  Germany  and  Mussolini's  Paclst  It;Oy 
(see  David  Binder,  tlie  New  York  Times,  May 
11,  I965I.  Scnatbr  Fulbricht  does  concede 
that  Tito  has  vehemently  condemr.ed  US 
policy  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  that  Yugoslavia 
trades  with  Castro's  Cuba.  But,  says  the 
Senator.  Communist  Yugoslavia  is  no  more 
hostile  toward  the  United  States  than  many 
other  countries.  The  conclusion  he  draws 
from  this  is  that  the  United  States  should 
do  what  it  can  to  strengthen  Tito's  dictator- 
ship. Actually  Tito  conducts  a  cheap  policy 
of  blackmail,  vehemently  abusing  the  Unitei 
States  and  then  promising  to  suspend  his 
attacks  in  return  for  economic  assistance. 
Usually  Tito  assails  the  United  States  most 
vehemently  when  he  needs  U.S.  aid  the  least 
and  turns  cooperative  when  he  Is  in  dire  eco- 
nomic straits  Thus,  lor  months  the  Yugo- 
slav press  accused  the  United  States  of  ag- 
gression in  the  Congo  and  Vietnam,  but  as 
economic  chaos  In  Yugoslavia  increased  and 
the  need  for  further  U.S.  aid  became  more 
pressing,    Tito's    criticism    turned    into    a 
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whimper,  and  he  even  oSTered  to  act  as  an 
inf-orrnediary  betw^een  the  United  States  and 
Sctth  Vietnam.  Tito  will  undoubtedly  soon 
submit  a  bill  for  hla  services  tor  a  cool 
<C'\eral  liundred  million  dollnrs  in  aid. 

,\tter    20    jesrs   ol    Titos    rule,    economic 
cli.'.os:  Seiiiitor    Fuiuiiicar    cli.lms    th.it    If 
Americans  judge   Titos  dictatorship  by  its 
periormatice  "we  are  bound  to  coufede  f.iat 
It  li.'.s  beim  a  ."UcoK-sfuI  go  ■er..mcnt."    'I'he 
Seiiiilor  app.trently  got  Ills  "r.icts"  tibout  the 
Yugoslav  economy   directly  from  Tito  and 
•Jie  ui;icr  "men  of  unuauul  competence"  who 
entertained  him  during  his  YUgosliiV  .■stay.    It 
IS  I'eijrettublo  that  the  .Senator  wa.";  not  able 
;j  t.iik  wit;i  Tito's  iiniortunatc  subjects,  the 
•workers  in  the  factories  and  the  fjrmers  in 
ti.e  itelds.  for  if  he  luid  he  would  have  come 
biick  home  with  quite  a  diflerent  v'ew  of  the 
"siiccesse'."  of  the  Communist  dictatorship. 
In  lact  .Senator  FuLiiaiGiiT  does  not  seem  to 
uive  ever  read  George  Bailey's  article  In  the 
Reporter  i  July  1 1  describing  the  dismal  chaos 
nijiing   In    the   Yugoslav   economy    and   the 
I.il  ure  of  Tito's  foreign  policy  of  so-called 
nou.ilinement.      Even    more  surprising,    the 
clviinr.aii  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commll- 
tpp  doej^  not  seem  to  have  read  the  New  York 
Times  dispatches  in  recent  months,  or  per- 
hiips  he  does  not  give  them  much  credence. 
For  Instance   on    .August    1,   the  New   York 
Times  reported  that  the  Yugoslav  cost  of  liv- 
ing went  up  72  percent  over  the  past  few 
months,   and   that   at    present  200.000   "un- 
skilled workers"  |7  percent  of  the  employed 
Ki'oor  force)  face  dlsmissiil.    This  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  500.000  workers  already  unemployed 
or  uutieremployed.  and  the  140.000  Yugoslavs 
(mostly  Croats)  who  have  been  compelled  to 
seek    emplo>'ment    In    West    Germany,    the 
country  which  Tito  constontly  reviles.     Ac- 
cording to  top  Yugoslav  Communists,  Yugo- 
slav Industry  operates  at  a  dl.'^raal  54  per- 
cent of  capacity.    But  all  Senator  FnLBBiciTr 
needed  to  do  was  to  find  out  what  Komunlst, 
tfie  official  organ  of  tJie  Yugoslav  Communist 
League,  Is  saying  about  the  economy.     Last 
September,  Komunlst  front-paged  the  speech 
of  Vladimir  Bakarlc.  Croatia's  top  Commu- 
nist, in  which   he  said  that  In  Communist 
Yueoslnvia   the    workers   sre   worse  oJT,   and 
.ire  more  exploited,  than  were  the  slaves  In 
Hiimpr's   Greece   ol   3,000   ye.irs  ago.  or  the 
Central  American  Indians  after  the  Spanish 
ciimiuest     This  then  Is  the  success  achieved 
by  the  Communist  regime,  after  20  years  In 
power.     But  even  while  Komunlst  concedes 
the  dismal  failures  of  the  regime.  Senator 
FrtBHicuT  assures  his  coMenmies  of  the  Sen- 
ate Pcreign  Relations  Committee  that  "the 
Yugoslav    economy    has    made     Impressive 
st'irtes  "  and  that  "rapid  growth  continued  In 
imn." 
Is  Congress  to  blame  for  Yugoslavia's  eco- 
I    nomlc  chaos?    .Arguing  as  he  docs  against  the 
facta.  Senator  Pulbhicht  Is  caught  In  a  suc- 
ce'^iion  of  contradictions.    While  lauding  the 
impressive  successes  of  Yugoslavia's  Commu- 
nist rc-ilmc,  he  at  the  same  time  blames  the 
US.  Congress   for  the  disastrous  deficit  In 
YuL^oslavia's  balance  of  payments.    Says  Sen- 
it.jr  Fl-lbhight:  "The  Yugoslav  economy  has 
been    adversely    Influenced    by    inconsistent 
American  policies."    And  a  little  later,  he  Is 
even  more  explicit  In  blaming  lUs  congres- 
sional colleagues  of  problems  of  Tito's  own 
making:  "A  new  threat  to  the  Yugoslav  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  resulted  from  the  \m- 
fortunate   decision   of   Congress  In   October 
1S64  to  deny  Yugoslavia  the  right  to  purchase 
surplus    American   food   products    for    local 
currency  under  the  food-for-peace  program." 
Thfse   so-called   "sales"   for  local   currency 
were  In  effect  a  form  of  subsidy  to- Tito's 
Communist  regime,  for  the  VS.  Government 
returned  to  Yugoslavia  about  90  percent  of 
the   dinars    to    finance    various    projects    In 
Yugoslavia.     In  reality  Senator  FtJLBRioHT's 
att.ick   on  Congress'   decision   to   termlnat« 
CS.  grain  sales  for  worthless  dinars  (but  to 
continue  sales  for  dollars)  may  presage  a  re- 
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ncwed  camp.vign  to  resurrect  the  now  defunct 
program  of  subsidizing  Tito's  dictatorship. 
Let  it  be  said  that  since  1945  Yugoslavia  ba£ 
received  about  »3,5  billion  in  U.S.  assistance, 
more  than  Germany,  France,  or  Italy  received 
under  the  M.trshall  plan.  Yet,  today  these 
couutrlbs  enjoy  unprecedented  prosperity. 
The  Yugoslav  standard  of  living  remains  dis- 
mally low,  and  has  tii  fact  plummeted  further 
over  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  Senator 
PLtLBKiOHT's  Claim  that  "the  standard  of  Hy- 
ing of  the  Yugoslav  people  has  risen  steadily" 
under  communism.  The  Yugoslav  currency 
is  almost  worthless,  to  the  point  where  farm- 
ers are  refusing  to  sell  their  produce  for  di- 
nars, and  ore  Instead  demanding  payment  in 
German  marks,  dollars,  and  other  foreign 
currencies  (see  the  Belgrade  publication 
Ekononiska  Polltlka,  June  5.  1985).  At  tlie 
same  time  the  Government  seeks  to  extract 
tax  payments  In  foreign  currencies  from  peo- 
ple with  relatives  working  abroad.  This  Is 
the  state  of  the  Yugoslav  economy  after  20 
years  of  Tito's  "cxtmordinary  leadership"  and 
aiter  $3.5  billion  In  U.S.  taxpayers'  money 
has  gone  down  the  sewer  which  la  Tito's 
economy.  Clearly,  'nto,  and  not  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Is  to  blame  for  Yugoslavia's  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Why  Yugoslav  farms  do  not  produce 
enough  food:  Senator  Pulbbight  praises 
Tito  for  abandoning  collectivization  In  1953. 
But  If  he  had  talked  to  the  farmers  or  had 
read  such  books  as  Ernst  Halpem's  "The 
Triumphant  Heretic,"  Senator  PtiLBBiGHT 
would  be  aware  that  the  regime  has  been 
drivmg  the  farmers  off  the  land  and  Into  the 
cities  by  destroying  them  economically  v^ith 
confiscatory  taxation.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Yugoslavia,  which  was  formerly 
a  food-exporting  country,  now  must  import 
every  year  large  amounts  of  gram  from 
abroad.  To  moke  the  Irony  complete,  the 
regime  Is  currently  dismissing  from  the  fac- 
tonos  the  "unskilled  workers"  (I.e.  the 
farmers  previously  driven  off  the  land),  and 
Is  forcing  them  to  return  to  the  villages, 
starve  In  the  cities,  or  flee  abroad. 

More  freedom,  or  less?  One  of  the  gravest 
mistakes  Senator  Fulbbioht  makes  In  his 
analysts  of  the  Yugoslav  situation  is  In  as- 
serting that  "the  long-term  trend  has  been 
greater  than  less  freedom."  Admlttedlv,  be- 
tween 1948,  following  Tito's  break  with' Mos- 
cow, and  1953.  when  StjtUn  die^  Yugoslavia 
niadc  notable  steps  in  the  diM>ion  of  lib- 
eralization. But  this  trcnj^wls  arrested 
after  Stalin's  death  made  it  po.'islble  for  Tito 
to  mend  his  fences  with  Moscow.  This,  In 
fact.  Is  what  Mllovan  DJUas'  dispute  with 
Tito  and  the  Y'ugoslav  Communist  Commit- 
tee was  all  about.  While  Djilas  demanded 
that  tlie  Communist  dictatorship  gi-adually 
evolve  into  sociallstj  democrat,  the  leadership 
of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party  held  fast 
In  its  determination  to  maintain  the  ,  dic- 
tutorslilp.  DJilas  was  duly  arretted,  brought 
to  trial  and  Jailed  In  the  Sremska  Mitrovica 
prison.  From  then  on,  the  Yugoslav  leader- 
ship hoB  carried  on  a  determined  struggle  to 
prevent  a  further  liberalization  of  the  sys- 
tem. How  much  intellectual  freedom  there 
actuaUy  is  in  Communist  Yugoslavia  was 
amply  shown  by  the  arrest.  Imprisonment, 
and  trial  of  Mlhajio  MihaJJov.  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  Croat  University  of  Zagreb, 
at  Zadar.  The  subsequent  suspension  of 
Mihajlov's  Jail  sentence  by  the  Croat  Su- 
preme Court  is  an  indication  of  the  power 
struggle  going  on  within  the  Communist 
party  between  the  "liberal"  Croat  and  Slo- 
vene Communists  and  the  "Stalinist"  pro- 
Soviet  Serbian  wing  of  the  party. 

For  a  sane  U.S.  policy  toward  Communist 
Yugoslavia:  The  economic  situation  In  Yu- 
goslavia Is  so  grave  that  the  Communist  re- 
gime may  be  forced  to  radically  liberalize  the 
system.  Apparently,  Senator  Pclbbioht  Is 
one  of  those  representatives  of  the  people 
who  entertain  doubts  about  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  find  an  alternative  to  dictator- 


ship. He  quotes  to  this  effect  from  the  book 
"Yugoslavia  and  the  New  Commtmlsm,"  by 
George  W.  Hoffman  and  Fred  Warner  Neal. 
According  to  this  familiar  line  of  thinking. 
there  Is  no  retUlstlc  alternative  to  dictators 
such  as  Hitler,  Stalin,  Mussolini,  Tito,  and 
Trujlllo:  dissidents  like  DJilas,  who  advocate 
the  establishment  of  a  socialist  democracy, 
arc  befogged  Utopians.  The  Croat  people,  as 
well  ;is  the  other  nations  wlilch  live  under 
Tito's  terroristic  regime,  oppose  the  granting 
of  further  U.S.  assistance  to  prop  up  tlie  Tito 
regime.  While  such  progr.ams  as  the  Ful- 
bright-Hays  Act,  under  which  an  exchange 
of  students  Is  carried  on  between  the  Utilted 
States  .tnd  Yugoslavia,  may  be  of  positive 
value:  the  granting  of  further  econcinlc  as- 
sistance to  Tito's  regime  can  only  hamper 
the  struggle  for  freedom  within  Yugoslavia, 
•nie  United  States  should,  at  the  present 
time,  pursue  a  policy  of  nonlnvolvement  In 
Internal  Yugoslav  affairs.  First  and  fore- 
most, this  means  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  withhold  fiuther  aid  to  Tito's  crum- 
bling dictatorship,  either  directly,  through 
the  food-for-peaoe  program,  or  indirectlv. 
through  United  States  and  World  Bank 
loans. 


THE  26TH  .■\.XNTVER.=ARY  OF  GER- 
MAN  IN\'.'\SION   OF   POLAND 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Deewi-nskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  iii  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  26 
years  ago  today  the  Nazi  forces  invaded 
Poland,  and  the  World  War  n  officially 
erupted. 

Of  special  significance  to  all  of  us  is 
the  continued  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  the  other  captive  na- 
tions of  communism  to  resist  the  Red 
tyranny  to  which  they  were  assigned  bv 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference. 

In  commemoration  of  this  historic  day. 
I  place  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland  to  the  Polish  na- 
tion: 

Message  or  the  Presiditkt  of  the  Republic 
OP  Poland  to  the  Polish  Nation.  Septem- 
ber 1.  1965 

His  Excellency  August  Zoleskl.  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  has  Issued  In 
London  the  following  message  to  Poles  all 
over  the  world  to  mark  the  28tb  annlTersary 
of  the  German  Invasion  of  Poland  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939.  and  the  25lh  anniversary  of 
her  participation  In  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe: 

"On  September  1.  every  Pole  recalls  with 
horror  that  terrible  time  when  Hitler's  Ger- 
many allied  with  Stalin's  Russia  began  the 
war  In  order  to  carry  out  another  partition 
of  Poland.  Both  these  Inhumane  autocrats, 
masking  their  Imperialistic  alms  with  the 
ideology  of  a  pseudo-Socialism — one  qualified 
as  'national'  and  the  other  as  'Soviet' — 
knew  in  advance  that  the  Polish  Armed 
Forces  would  be  unable  to  withstand  their 
combined  more  powerful  armies  despite  the 
heroism  of  the  Polish  soldiers  and  the  great 
effort  made  by  the  whole  nation.  Purther- 
^more.  they  knew  the  attitude  of  our  allies 
'who  did  not  even  intend  then  to  help  us  In 
the  hope  that  they  would  manage  to  end 
hostilities  by  a  compromise  at  Poland's  cost. 
"But  It  was  unexpected  for  Poland'.*;  ene- 
mies that,  despite  defeat  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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the  Pollsii  n.illiin  would  continue  to  tight  In 
the  homel.ind  and  beyraid  its  frontiers 

■*Tlie  bcgiunlni;i5  of  the  Polish  Home  Army 
drtte  f rum  Immediately  after  the  capitulation 
of  Warsaw  in  19.19  Within  a  few  months, 
'here  arose  In  France  a  fresh  Polish  anny  of 
:ie;irly  100  000  men  ready  lo  fight  for  tl.c 
Indisputiible  right  of  the  Polish  nation  to 
iTj,  own  i!ii:cpr':M'^tit  «tnte.  The  ijrer^ter  pan 
nf  thisitrmy  eonslsted  of  Pole!=  who  nnd  l:vet! 
on  hospit.ihie  French  sou  for  long  past 
Wherever  Poles  h  -ppened  to  be.  thyy  also 
hiifU'-rd  to  Jniii  t.iie  colors. 

"As  early  as  April  1940.  the  Polish  High- 
land Brlgarie  was  tlvOitlng  the  Oermans  In 
Norway;  oil  her  eoosts  fought  Poll.».h  wnr- 
shlps  which  ivtd  broken  onr  from  the  Baltic 
whilst  ji.irt  oi  the  Polish  mcrchaut  fleei 
cirrlml  out  auxiliary  cliittes. 

"Tow.'rd  the  end  of  August  and  In  Sep- 
tember ttf  the  same  year,  the  Polish  Air  ForeP 
:iignally  o-ntribiited  to  the  victorious  o>it- 
ctmie  of  the  Biittle  of  Britain.  Test'tiionv  to 
tills  was  jrtven  by  the  then  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  liie  Pollsti  Gnveniment,  Sir  William 
Hnw.ird  Keniiard,  who  wrote  to  the  Polish 
•  Porclpn  Mlni>tvr  ;:>  foilous  on  Seotember  8. 
IHO. 

*■  'I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  convey 
to  the  PrfJiUeni  <jf  Uie  Republic  and  the 
Polish  GrAf^ritrtient  my  coa^r.'.tuV.itloMs  on 
the  brilliant  feats  of  the  Polish  Air  Force 
during  the  p.\st  few  days.  I  feel  sure  that 
they  mtUH  Inspire  all  Poles  with  heanielt 
pride  and  know  that  they  are  regarded  wltli 
gre.tc  adinirntlon  by  all  En^lUh  people.* 

•The  cuirent  year.  ihTftore.  nairlis  the 
p.ifsage  of  a  quarter  of  n  century  since  the 
nght  for  Poland  beg.-in  twyond  her  frontiers 
1  am  convinced  tliat  olthough  we  canno'  at 
the  present  jiinctnre  wage  armed  struggle 
for  tho  freedom  of  our  homeland,  we  will 
lixcr'.  evi'iy  ciTort  t"  brine  liime  the  indubi- 
table truth  that  there  can  be  no  word  oi 
freedom  In  the  world  until  the  Polirh  nation 
recovers  it.^  independence.  Ajid  God  Al- 
m'slity  will  .lid  '-'u-  In  tlii^   our  struggle. 

"AroiTST  Zaleski." 

Mr.  Si-p:iker.  as  nnother  indication  of 
■-he  dotcrminafioii  ol  the  Polish  people  to 
icgain  ti'.eir  froedum.  I  submit  p  resolu- 
tion adopred  at  ihe  Polish  Soldiers  Day 
on  Ausust  15.  1965.  by  the  Polish  Amy 
Veterans  Association  of  America.  Dis- 
trict 2.  tl-.e  New  York  Wmg  of  the  Poliih 
.Air  Force  Ve;crans  Association  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  file  Polish  Undergrouna 
Army  Assjciation  cf  New  York:  ' 

V\'hete,i5  tiic  £table  and  uiiswervmg  line 
of  our  aetivl'.;  .md  purposes  has  been  and 
will  coVitlnne  tt>  strive  toward  the  restora- 
tlo'i  of  fiil!  freci'-n-  nnd  irdepeodenre  to 
Poland  under  a  democratic  system;   and 

WHc. eas  lie  exutlnp  Communist  system 
imposed  on  ai'.d  fc.rcibly  malntaliied  In  Po- 
land t>r  Russia  Is  not  only  far  from  being 
free  anJ  m.'iependent  but  even  does  not 
show  a  tendency  toward  softening  of  the 
dlctrttorlnl  regime,  as  w.is  the  case  w-ith  other 
cr.Kitrfes  6elimd  the  lion  Curtain:  Now. 
therefore: 

1.  We  brand  the  hypoCTltlcal  policy  of  the 
Communist  regime  as  far  as  the  recognition 
of  Poland's  western  bound;rrles  on  the  Oder 
md  Nels?e  Hivers  by  the  United  States  and 
other  cruntvies  Is  concerned,  Both  the 
declaration  cf  the  regime  as  well  as  the 
policy  purstted  by  the  latter  indicates  that 
they  are  merelv  interested  In  a  Soviet  mo- 
nopoly In  this  territory  This  only  Incites 
us  to  double  pur  efforts,  so  that  the  frontier 
be  finally  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 

2.  We  also  .endorse  Poland's  rights  to  the 
western  frontiers  ■^'tth  Lwow  and  Vilna. 
which  were  grubbed  from  Poland  fcy  force 
and  lawlessness. 


3.  We  reiterate  our  annual  demand  that 
the  c:ise  of  the  Katyn  Forest  genocide  be  In- 
vestigated by  the  tjnited  Nations  Organtea- 
llon,  and  we  brand  the  tactics  of  the  regime 
to  prevent  an  open  and  frank  discussion  on 
this  subject  both  in  Poland  and  on  the  hi- 
tematlonnl  arena. 

4.  We  solemnly  protest  against  the  Increas- 
ing persecution  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Poland.  We  dem'^ud  that  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  look  into  the  continuous 
violation  in  Poland  of  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious tolerance,  which  was  guaranteed  by 
the  United  Nnt^ons  Charter,  as  well  as  In- 
vestigate the  pr.:"i  "C  r-f  depriving  the  Polish 
pnpxtlatloii  of  such  citizen's  rights  as  is 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  and  pri- 
marily freedom  of  the  press. 

5.  We  also  protest  against  the  regime's 
rersccution  of  the  Polish  writers,  scientists 
and  artists  who  strive  for  an  ever-increasing 
freedom  of  their  creative  work*  We  shall 
tilarui  ihe  Western  World  whenever  the  Com- 
munist regime  will  commit  new  violations 
which  so  f.ir  disgraced  It  In  the  opinion  of 
the  civilized  world. 

6  With  reg.ird  to  the  so-called  "Moczar 
Pro^r:im"  which  under  the  pretenses  of  fra- 
ternal collaboration  tends  to  perpetrate 
CoinmuiiLst  InRUraticn  into  Polish  veterans 
urs;inl2;itlon5  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Western  V'orld  by  means  of  the  ".\-su- 
clution  of  Pl^hterj  for  Freedom  and  Democ- 
racy" iZBOWIDl — we  criii  only  express  con- 
te-npt.  If  Mocz.ar  and  ZBOWlb  really  desire 
closer  ties  with  our  veterans  orgauiltatlous 
and  Americans  of  Polish  descent — let  them 
.ibo'ish  visas  m  the  tourist  exchmae  with 
Poland  and  let  them  allow  free  access  Into 
Poland  of  our  publications  end  newspapers 
printed  by  both  the  veterans  and  Polonia. 
as  well  as  Polish  books  printed  in  exile. 

7-  We  promise  to  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  fttiure  splendor  and  success  to  the 
MUlcniiium  of  Poland's  Christianity  ob- 
jervance  in  1066  in  the  United  States,  which 
will  remind  the  American  Nation  of  the 
l.OOO-yt'.'.r  exlf'enre  of  Poland  us  ti  Clirlstlau. 
civilized,  and  Indepondent  stale. 

8.  While  rejecting  the  Idea  of  an  atomic 
war  for  the  liberation  of  Poland  and  other 
co'antries  imder  Communist  occupation,  we 
fully  support  :\n  American  policy  which  will 
help  the  Polish  nation  liberate  Itself  and 
recover  Independence;  jn  particular  we  favor 
the  ■bridge-building"  policy  of  President 
Johnson,  prov  Idcd.  however,  that  these 
brldfes  will  connect  the  United  States  with 
■  he  Polish  nation  and  not  the  Communist 
rectuie. 

ii.  We  t-uppor^  The  Government  of  the 
L'aited  States  in  its  determined  flght  against 
the  aggressive  Conuiiuulst  front. 

Long  live  the  United  States. 

Long  live  the  persevering  people  of  Po- 
land ill  their  Sght  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  develop  a  for- 
eign policy  that  will  be  based  on  the 
eventual  restoration  of  freedom  to  the 
captives  of  communism.  In  this  foreign 
policy  we  must  use  economic,  diplomatic, 
and  piopflgandn  weapons  to  roll  back 
communism  and  to  place  the  Communists 
on  the  dei'ensive.  as  they  properly  should 
be.  Uiilf  ss  we  avow  this  type  of  foreign 
pnlicy.  continued  deterioration  of  the 
free-world  position  will  unfo'tunateiy 
follow. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  stin-ing  message 
of  tlie  President  of  the  Republic  of  Po- 
land to  the  oppressed  Polish  people  and 
the  resolution  adopted  at  the  conven- 
tion of  Polish-American  veterans  will 
carry  with  them  significance  to  all  of  us 
In   the   free  world   who   recognize   that 


there  cannot  be  true  peace  until  legiti- 
mate freedom  and  self-determination  are 
guaranteed  all  peoples  of  the  world. 


WHO  IS  FOOLmG  WHOM? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr,  Battin]  may  extend 
ius  reinaiks  at  this  point  In  the  Recoed 
and  incUide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froin 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
traveling  across  couiitiT  not  too  long  ago. 
I  stopped  with  my  family  in  a  restaurant 
for  our  evening  meal.  After  reading  over 
the  menu.  I  noticed  a  printed  card  was 
attached  and  I  was  somewhat  shocked. 
The  card  read: 

Recent,  ruplri.  ravaging  food  costs  makes 
It  necessary  for  an  increase  of  50  cents  on  all 
steaks.  We  hope  this  situation  is  only 
temporary. 

The  impression  Is  left  that  the  price  of 
the  steak  is  the  cause  of  the  increase. 
Coming  from  an  area  Uiat  produces  thp 
fi.iest  beef  in  Anieiica  I  thought  I  should 
press  my  inquli-y  tui'thcr. 

I  then  asked  the  waitress  and  later  the 
assistant  manager  of  the  establishmem 
if  they  had  put  a  similar  card  on  fne 
menu  when  ihc  price  of  beef  was  ab- 
normally low  about  a  year  ago  advisiiip 
their  customers  that  because  their  ccst 
of  beef  was  less  than  expected  it  wa;; 
"necessary  to  reduce  the  price  of  steaks 
bv  50  cents."  The  answer  w'as.  of  course, 
no. 

After  returning  to  Washington,  I  be- 
gan to  make  some  inquiries  about  food 
prices  and  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  house- 
v.ife  to  rea!i::e  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  cost. 

I  then  went  to  a  friend  of  mine  here  in 
Washington  v.ho  Is  in  the  restaurant 
busine.ss  and  checked  on  hLs  food  prices 
to  find  out  if  there  was  a  justification  in 
placing  the  blame  on  the  high  cost  of 
meat.  The  answer  I  received  was  no 
Tlie  cost  of  fresh  vegetables,  lettuce,  to- 
matoes, and  so  forth,  and  potatoes  had 
risen  siibstrjitially  compared  to  the  price 
of  meat,  in  some  cases  over  two  and 
tliree  times  the  cost  of  a  year  ago.  This, 
then,  is  the  area  of  blame  and  not  the 
cattle  producer,  who  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  was  on  his  way  out  as  a  result  o; 
the  imrortation  of  cheap  foreign  beef. 

My  only  point  in  bringing  this  to  the 
House's  attention.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  set 
the  record  straight.  The  restaurant 
people  have  their  problems  and  the} 
seek  redress  in  these  legislative  halls  bu: 
if  they  want  a  fair  audience  and  a  fair 
he.'^.ring  I  sugge.^t  they  piay  the  b.ili 
game  accordins:  to  tiip  rules. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  in  equity  cases 
that  declares  that  persons  seeking  juti;- 
ment  must  "come  in  with  clean  hand?." 

The  person  who  blame?  increased  co^^tc 
of  food  on  one  group  alone  and  actu3l:.v 
profits  by  increased  prices,  should.  I 
would  think,  be  fair  with  the  public 
and  reduce  prices  when  the  costs  they 
have  to  pay  for  food  is  reduced. 
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How  long  has  it  been  since  you  looked 
at  a  menu  in  any  restaurant  and  saw  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  a  meal? 


BENJA\UN  FRANKLIN 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
u!i;i:Umous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
« jiiiai!  from  Ohio  TMrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
"The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  mail  broueht  me  a  letter  from 
Vice  Adin.  H.  G.  Rickover  from  our  Siith 
Pol.iris  nuclear  submarine,  the  US.S. 
Benjamin  Franklin  which  has  Just  suc- 
cessfully completed  Its  sea  trials. 

The  admiral  told  me  something  about 
the  ship  and  also  about  our  Founding 
Father  for  whom  it  was  named.  It  is 
good  for  all  of  us  to  review  the  life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  plans  he  made 
and  the  program  ho  followed  to  improve 
ills  own  life  and  to  serve  his  country  are 
a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 

Under  pei'mission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  letter  from  Admiral 
Rickover. 

USS.  "Benjamin  Fkankltw" 
ISSBN  6401. 

At  Sea  in  the  North  Atlotitic. 

August  30,  i965. 
Dear  Mb.s.  Bolton:  We  have  Just  success- 
tullv  completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
US.S.  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  30th  Polaris 
nurlear  submarine.  We  also  have  in  opera- 
Mo.i  2";  attack-type  nuclear  submarines. 
Dinklng  a  total  of  52.  Tlie  Beii)am,n  Frank- 
un  was  built  by  the  Electric  Boot  Divisloo. 
ncrjor:.!  Dynamics  Corp..  Grotpn.  Conn. 

Tills  sliip  Is  named  for  Benj!iml:i  Fraul:- 
Un  (1700  DO),  one  of  the  most  lllustiious 
r;!  o',;r  Pounding  Fathers,  A  plnlii  man  of 
'ho  p,  opio.  Ills  life  was  t!ic  American  success 
!-tirv  Mfit  large.  In  his  autobiography  he 
ipe,.ks  of  his  lowly  beginnings  aiut  r.otcs 
»■  111  quiet  pride  that  he  emerjjed  from  the 
poi^rty  ond  obscurity  of  his  birth  to  a 
.'Mte  of  affluence  and  some  degree  of  rcput.i- 
;!o::  1-1  n^e  wr.rld.  He  dl^go  purely  on 
r;"iu  for  he  was.  in  evcty  rrnsc  of  the 
'•irrt.  self-made  man,  owing  little  If  any- 
'Mn,T  to  luck  or  the  asslstanoe  of  others, 
icvcr  pushing  ahead  at  the  expense  of  a 
'i','.o'\'  man. 

Pr.^nklin  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  poor 
•illnw  chandler  who  had  migrated  to  Boston 
Tiom  E;  tland  and  married  .as  his  .lecond 
''-'''  tae  daughter  of  a  formir  Indentured 
5?rv!ng  maid.  With  17  chUdren  to  raise,  he 
could  give  Benjamin  only  2  to  3  years  of 
.M:h..ol:ng.  but  he  encouraged  him  to  studv 
oa  his  own.  a  habit  which  was  to  remain 
w:h  Pranklm  all  his  life.  At  10  the  boy  went 
■Q  work  m  th?  family  shop;  at  12  he  was  ap- 
.'irontlced  to  his  half  brother  to  learn  the 
printing  Ir^dc,  this  being  considered  a  sult- 
3hin  vocation  for  one  whose  love  of  books 
'*">5  already  manifest. 

In  Irter  life  Franklin  often  remarked  that 
if  fo.ild  not  remember  a  time  when  he  did 
'It  read.  Books  were  his  teachers.  Through 
"hptti  he  made  himself  a  well-educated  man. 
Totting  the  best  authors  as  hie  models,  he 
■I'orkcd  hard  at  perfecting  his  writing,  even- 
'"■lly  achieving  a  simple,  lucid  style.  His 
■alrst  lor  knowledge  never  ceased.  Since  he 
•jT.ntert  to  read  foreign  books,  he  decided  at 
2"— a  busy  young  merchant— to  te.ich  hlm- 
■"■If  to  do  so.  "I  soon  made  myself  so  much 
"le  master  of  the  French."  "he  remarked, 
as  to  be  able  to  read  the  books  with  ease. 


I  then  undertook  the  Italian."  Later  on. 
"with  a  little  painstaking,  acquired  as  much 
of  the  SpaiilEi,  as  to  read  their  books  also." 
He  read  not  only  for  Inslructioa  iiut  for 
enjoyment.  lUs  ta.^te  was  cathoi.c.  All  his 
life,  lucn  of  ieirning  aiicl  posUlon,  wlio 
would  ordinarily  not  bother  with  an  artisan, 
sought  Franklin's  company.  He  supposed 
It  was  because  "reading  had  so  improved 
my  mind  that  my  conversation  was  valued," 
At  17  Franklin  had  learned  aU  his  brother 
could  teach  him  and  wat  ready  lo  make  his 
own  way  In  the  world.  He  went  to  New  York 
but  could  find  no  work  there,  so  continued 
on  to  Philadelphia,  This  is  how  he  describes 
his  arrival  there  after  a  long  and  uncom- 
fortable trip — walking  SO  miles,  getting 
nearly  shipwrecked,  and  helping  to  row  a 
boat  part  of  the  way:  "1  was  dirty  from  mv 
Journey;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with 
shlrti  and  stockings;  I  knew  no  soul,  nor 
where  to  look  for  lodging.  1  was  fatigued 
with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest.  I 
was  very  hungry  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash 
cons.isted  o!  a  Dutch  dollar."  He  l)ought 
three  large  bread  rolls.  Wandering  about 
town,  munching,  he  met  a  fellow  trav- 
eler. He  gave  her  .ajid  her  child  two  of 
his  rolls.  Thus  did  Franklin  enter  the  town 
that  was  to  become  his  permanent  home, 
where  he  would  rise  to  wealth  and  fame. 

Seven  years  later  he  owned  his  own  print 
shop,  a  stationery  store,  and  a  newspaper. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  perfected  his  art  by 
working  for  18  months  In  England  and  could 
do  the  most  Intricate  and  difficult  print  jobs. 
At  26  he  began  the  highly  profitable  amiual 
publication  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  He 
managed  his  affairs  so  ably  that  at  42  he  re- 
tired with  an  Income  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
royol  governor.  Though  he  whs  good  at  It, 
monev-maklng  never  Interested  him.  except 
as  a  means  to  obtain  leisure  for  the  things 
he  really  enjoyed:  reading,  study,  scientific 
experimentation,  social  discourse,  and  cor- 
re.'ipondence  with  men  of  similar  Interests. 

Willie  still  a  Journeyman  printer,  he  had 
founded  a  club  for  sociability  and  self-Im- 
provement, called  the  Junto,  of  which  he 
later  said  that  It  was  'the  best  school  of 
philosophy,  morals,  and  politics  "  then  exist- 
ing In  Pennsylvania.  Its  membership  of 
about  12  consisted  of  niert.  intelligent  young 
artls.ans.  tradesmen,  and  clerks  who  liked  to 
read  and  debate.  They  met  Friday  evenings 
to  discuss  history,  ethics,  poetry,  travels, 
mechanic  arts  and  science  (then  called  nat- 
in-nl  phllosophyl.  It  has  been  said  of  this 
group  that  It  "brought  the  enlightenment  In 
a  leather  apron  to  Phllodelphla." 

Franklin,  who  was  full  of  Ideas  for  im- 
proving life  In  Philadelphia  and  the  Colonies 
in  general,  .submitted  oil  his  proposals  to  the 
Junto  where  they  were  deb.»ted.  Once  ac- 
cepted, members  worked  hard  to  get  them 
put  into  enect.  As  a  result,  improvements 
were  made  in  paving,  lighting,  and  policing 
the  town;  a  voluntoer  fire  department  and 
mlUtla  were  formed:  a  municipal  hospital 
was  established;  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  what  became  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. Of  most  histing  Importance,  perhaps, 
was  Franklin's  plan  for  a  subscription  li- 
brary, the  first  In  the  Colonies.  Access  to 
books,  he  felt,  meant  that  "the  doors  to 
wisdom  were  never  shut."  The  idea  caught 
on.  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  nu- 
merous libraries  springing  up  everywhere 
"have  Improved  the  general  conversation  of 
.Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and 
farmers  as  Intelligent  as  most  gentlemen 
from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed m  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  gen- 
erolly  made  throughout  the  Colonics  In  de- 
fense of  their  privileges."  The  value  of 
knowledge  to  man  and  society  has  never  been 
put  more  succinctly. 

When  he  was  40.  Franklin  discovered  elec- 
tricity.   It  was  then  a  sort  of  magic,  a  par- 


lor trick.  Franklin— ably  supported  bv  his 
Junto— threw  hlmsfclf  Into  experimentations 
and  aeveloped  a  workable  theory  which  he 
proved  In  his  famous  kite  experiment.  In 
the  6  years  between  1746  and  1752  his  con- 
tributions to  electricity  changed  It  from  a 
curiosity  to  a  science,  and  tn  the  process 
made  him  world  famous.  His  writings  on 
electricity  were  compared  with  Newton's  Op- 
tics: ho  became  the  friend  of  most  contem- 
porary scientists,  was  made  a  member  of  vir- 
tually every  scicntlflc  society  and  received 
honorary  degrees  from  20  universities.  He 
waa  the  first  American  scientist  to  win  uni- 
versal acclaim;  the  first  American  author 
to  have  his  books  translated  and  read  as 
widely  In  Europe  as  in  America.  When  he 
was  sent  to  Paris,  as  America's  first  Am- 
bassador to  a  major  power,  the  admiration 
oi  France  lor  Franklins  scientific  achieve- 
ment in  catching  lightning  and  putting  it 
to  man's  use  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  his  mission:  winning  the  help  of 
Prance  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 

As  a  man  of  leisure,  ^nklln  found  him- 
self more  and  more  drawn  Into  public  cerv- 
ice.  this  being  expected  of  anyone  who  had 
the  time  and  ability  to  serve  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  the 
Committee  of  Five  charged  with  drafting 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  and  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  one  way  or  another,  he 
represented  America  abroad  a  total  of  25 
years,  becoming  an  exceedingly  skillful  dip- 
lomat. His  statement,  in  hearings  before 
ParUament.  of  the  case  of  the  Colonies 
against  the  hated  Stamp  Act  was  masterly 
and  helped  bring  about  the  repeal  of  this 
art.  He  w'os  among  the  first  to  recognize 
that  not  Merely  "taxation"  but  "legislation 
In  general"  without  representation  could  not 
be  borne  by  Englishmen,  whetier  they  tlved 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  bond  uniting  Eng- 
land and  Its  Colonies,  he  argued,  was  the 
King,  not  Parliament.  Had  his  "dominion 
status  theory"  been  accepted,  the  war  might 
have  been  prevented  but.  as  he  sadlv  re- 
marked, "there  was  not  enough  wlsdoiii." 

At  65.  Franklin  began  his  autobiography, 
intending  it  for  his  son.  When  pressure  of 
public  duties  interrupted  work  on  the  book, 
one  of  his  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  com- 
plete It.  All  that  had  happened  to  Franklin. 
he  urged,  was  of  gr«at  historic  interest  since 
It  was  "connected  with  the  detail  of  the 
manners  and  situation  of  a  rising  people." 
Moreover,  the  way  he  had  planned  and  con- 
ducted his  life  was  "a  sort  of  key  and  ex- 
plained many  things  that  all  men  ought  to 
have  once  explained  to  them,  to  give  them 
a  chance  of  becoming  wise  by  foresight." 

HIS  phlIo.«ophy  of  life,  the  virtues  he  cul- 
tivated—competent workmanship,  honesty, 
industry,  and  frugality— are  within  every- 
one's grasp:  they  are  as,  important  to  a  good 
and  successful  life  today  as  In  his  time  No 
American  child  ought  to  grow  to  adulthood 
without  having  read  the  autobiography  of 
this  talented,  wise,  and  good  man.  who  per- 
sonified all  that  Is  be5;t  In  America  "Merely 
bv  being  hlm.'^clf."  wrot*  Mark  v.an  Doreii. 
"h'»  dignified  and  glorified  his  country." 
Respectfully. 

H.  G.  RlCKOt^ZB. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW- 
VACATION  OF  PRE\TOUS  ORDER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  order 
previously  entered  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE   DOMESTIC  SHEET  QLASS 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  CMr.  Edmonlson]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope— and  I  know  it  Is  a  hope 
which  is  shared  by  thousands  of  work- 
men and  investors  in  the  sheet  £;la.'=s  In- 
diisti-y  across  the  country — that  Presi- 
dent John-son  will  put  to  an  early  end 
the  uncertainty  and  deep  concern  which 
prevail  in  the  domestic  sheet  glass  In- 
dustrj'  by  declarln?  Ws  intention  to  con- 
tinue existinc  tariff  rates. 

The  past  few  days  have  brought  to  my 
desk  a  large  number  of  messages  from 
business  leaders,  labor  leaders,  com- 
munity officials — all  cvprcsslni  the  very 
gravest  concern  about  the  possibility  that 
the  President  might  follow  the  implied 
advice  of  a  portion  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  reduce  the  tariff  levels  tlmt 
were  established  by  President  Kennedy 
in  1962  following  a  report  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  it  was  imperative,  if  we 
were  soing  to  have  a  domestic  sheet  glass 
industry,  that  tariff  rates  be  Increased. 

I  believe  it  would  be  highly  dangerous 
to  the  stabiUty  of  this  important  industry 
to  reduce  these  tariff  rates  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  a  num- 
ber of  messages  from  some  of  the  major 
officials  of  the  producing  industry  stating 
that  any  cuts  in  the  tariff  rates  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  country. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  some  time 
ago  I  received  a  telegram  signed  by  all  of 
the  employees  of  the  Pittsburgh  Glass 
Co.  in  our  district  who  share  the  same 
concern  as  those  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  just  referred  to, 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  a  mes- 
sage which  was  received  just  a  short  time 
ago  In  my  office  from  President  Mr. 
Jlmraie  C.  Wittman.  of  the  United  Glass 
&  Ceramic  Workers  of  America,  Local 
163,  at  Okmulgee.  Okla..  stating  the  posi- 
tion of  that  local  on  this  question.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  that 
letter  might  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

tjNrrzD  GI.ASS  8c 
Ceramic  Workers  of  America, 
Okmulgf^e.  Okla..  August  3rl695. 
Representative  Ed  Edmondson- 

Sm:  We  the  members  of  local  163  would 
like  to  go  on  record  against  the  Importa- 
tion of  lorelgn-made  glass. 

We  do  believe  that  this  importing  of  for- 
eign-made glass  is  detrimental  to  trade  be- 
tween American  glass  manufacturers,  retaU- 
ers,  and  consumers.    We  do  believe  this  im- 


portation will  Injure,  and  possibly  force  out 
of  buslnesf.  many  small  glass  miinufacturers 
and  Jobbers.  We  also  believe  that  this  Im- 
port itlon  of  forclgn-mtide  glass  will  result 
In  thp  lo&3  of  many  jobs. 

As  thLs  aflminisrraiion  has  gore  on  record 
ag.TiTist  unemployment,  we  feel  that  the  im- 
portation of  foreign-made  glass  would  be 
a  refutation  of  tills  policy. 

We  therefore  wish  to  go  on  record  agaln-Kt 
the  tacre:iSO<i  Importing  of  foreign-made 
glass. 

A  reply  would  be  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Jlmmle  C.  Wittman,  President;  Farrell 
Lee  Clements,  O.  C.  CioodwlD.  1..  E 
Viiughn,  Joseph  Rice,  J.  C.  Tyler, 
Robert  Ketcher,  O.  E.  Pecklnpuugh, 
Charles  J  Hicks.  Troy  Winkle.  George 
S.  Cosen,  August  Vercelll.  Ernest 
Bussey,  Bobby  Lindsay,  Odie  Brown. 
Jimmy   Slckcny,    Eugene    Van    Meter. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  have  a  me-ssage  from  the  plant  man- 
ager of  the  American-Saint  Gobaln 
Corp..  Factory  No.  3,  at  Okmulgee,  Okla.. 
Mr.  James  A.  Arford,  expressing  the  very 
grave  concern  of  that  great  corporation 
about  the  possibility  of  a  tariff  rate  re- 
duction on  sheet  glass.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  might  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

American-Saint  Godain  Corp., 
Kingsport.   Tenn.,  August  8,  1965. 

Hon.  Ed   EDMONDSON. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edmondson:  As  an  employer  of 
380  people  In  your  area  and  a  manufacturer 
under  Increasing  pressure  to  operate  profita- 
bly, we  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  recent 
Tariff  Commission  recommendation  to  re- 
duce the  tariff  on  imports  of  foreign  sheet 
glass.  Our  concern — and  that  of  other  sheet 
glass  manufacturers  and  their  employees — Is 
expressed  in  the  attached  advertisement.  It 
appeared  in  the  Okmulgee  Dally  Times  on 
Tuesday.  August  3.  1965. 

Foreign  sheet  glass  took  25  percent  of  our 
domestic  market  last  year.  In  an  effort  to 
Increase  that  share,  foreign  producers  re- 
duced already  depressed  sheet  glass  prices  in 
the  last  30  days.  Now  we  are  faced  with  fur- 
ther price  depression  and  market  loss  If 
President  Johnson  accepts  tbe  Commission's 
3-to-2  recommendation. 

I  know  you  want  these  facts  brought  to 
your  attention  since  any  tariff  reduction  will 
deeply  oiTect  many  people  In  your  area. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  .Arfobd. 
Plant  Manager,  Plant  3. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  another  message  received  from  the 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  at  Henryetta,  Okla.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Slack, 
the  manager  of  the  company  there,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HENaYETTA,    OKLA., 

August  31,  1965. 
Hon.   Eo   EDMONDSON. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Very  much  concerned  over  recommended 
reduction  In  sheet  glass  tariff.  We  are  cur- 
rently enjoying  a  good  level  of  employment 
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In  an  area  where  approximately  33 'j  percent 
of  the  residents  are  unemployed.  Reduction 
in  duties  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed.  Takeover  or  e,en  more 
substantial  ."iharc  of  the  domestic  market  by 
foreign  manufacturers  would  have  detrlmen. 
tal  effect  on  any  future  plant  expansion  and 
capital  Inve^itment.  Further  expansion  of 
European  and  Japanese  glass  industries  ai 
the  expense  of  the  higher  wage  American  in- 
dustry would  be  dlsxstrous  to  cotnmumtie; 
such  as  ours.  Can  anticipate  possibly  20- 
percent  reduction  lu  our  emptoj^ment  as  re- 
suit  of  reduction  in  tariffs.  Loss  of  payroll 
dollars  would  have  staggering  effect  on  com- 
munity. 

E.  J.  Slack. 

Ma7iager. 
Pittshurgh  Plate  Clans  Co. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  letter  also  from  the  mayor  of  tlie 
city  of  Henryetta.  Okla.,  Mayor  W.  £. 
Richeson.  In  which  he  brings  to  my  at- 
tention the  feeling  of  the  city  council 
of  that  city  that  all  in  our  power  should 
be  done  to  oppose  any  reduction  in  tariff 
rates  on  sheet  glass.  I  ask  mianimous 
consent  that  that  letter  may  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Henrtetta,  Okla.. 

July  le,  1965. 
Hon.  Ed  Edhondsoh, 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Edmondson:  Tlie  city 
councU  of  Henryetta  urges  you  to  do  all  with- 
in your  power  to  oppose  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion report  of  June  11. 1965. 

The  split  3-to-2  decision  advised  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  termination  of  the  escaps 
clause  duties  would  probably  have  only  a 
slight  effect  on  the  domestic  sheet  glaa 
industry.  This  conclusion,  brought  out  by 
the  report,  we  feel  Is  unsupported  by  tht 
facts. 

Our  local  Pittsburgh  Plate  Gloss  Co.  offi- 
cials have  researched  tills  subject  quite  thor- 
oughly and  we  are  in  agreement  with  tfaeU 
contention  tliat  approval  of  tlie  Tariff  Com- 
mir,sion's  report  would  affect  our  local  5l.iss 
industry  drastically.  As  you  know,  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Is  Henryetta's  major  la- 
dustry.  Without  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  our 
local  economy  would  most  certainly  be  de- 
stroyed. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  recommend  to  :1)! 
President  that  present  rates  of  duty  on  sheet 
glass  be  continued. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  Richeson. 

Mayor. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  exists  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  major  producers  and  to  the  workmen 
but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  could 
have  a  very  grave  effect  on  the  sniai; 
manufacturers  and  also  on  the  jobbers 
who  handle  glass.  As  an  illustration  of 
a  further  impact  we  might  bring  about, 
we  have  word  received  from  the  raw  ma- 
terials suppliers  for  the  sheet  glass  in- 
dustry. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  Mr.  William  I.  Weisman 
president  of  the  Ozark -Mahoning  Co.,  at 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Ozark-Mahoming  Co., 
Tulso.  Okla.,  August  !4,  1965. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson.  , 

Home  Office  Building,  ji 

Washington,  DC.  11 

Dear  Congressman  EDMONbsON:  It  iB  our 
understanding  that  early  In  September, 
President  Johnsor  will  review  the  temporan,* 
tariff  granted  to  the  Dheet  glass  Industry  on 
June  17.  1962.  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. As  a  raw  material  supplier  to  the 
sheet  glass  industry,  we  earnestly  solicit  your 
help  In  maintaining  or  Increasing  the  exist- 
ing tariffs.  It  Is  our  belief  that  through  the 
continuation  of  these  tariffs  the  domestic 
sheet  glass  Industry  will  be  able  to  compete 
on  nn  equal  basis  with  the  lower  priced  for- 
eign glass.  Reduction  or  elimination  of 
these  tariffs  could  materially  weaken  a  vital 
part  of  our  national  economy. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  might  consider  the  thought  of 
lower  tariffs  while  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
beginning  the  multlmllUon-dollar  Appalach- 
ian project.  This  area  employs  about  halt 
of  the  7,300  sheet  glass  workers  In  the  United 
States.  Any  help  you  can  give  In  maintain- 
ing or  increasing  the  tariffs  would  be  very 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  I,  Weismaw. 

President. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  also  heard  from  the  press  on  this 
subject,  from  the  editor  of  the  Henrj-etta 
Daily  Freelance  at  Henryetta.  Okla.,  Mr. 
Leland  Gourley.  who  has  written  me  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  that  fine  news- 
p,iper  about  the  situfition  and  predicting 
that  there  would  be  a  loss  of  at  least 
1.500  direct  jobs  in  depressed  eastern 
Oklahoma  alone  with  a  possible  5.000 
additional  jobs  being  lost  across  the  coun- 
try with  subsequent  serious  effects  on  our 
economy  if  a  tariff  reduction  were  to  be 
put  into  effect  by  the  President  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  might  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla., 

July  16. 1965. 
Congressman  Ed  Edmondson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wo.ihingion.D.C: 

Majority  decision  In  3-2  split  opinion  from 
US  Tariff  Commission  concerning  glass  im- 
ports Is  serious  If  recommendation  Is  fol- 
lowed It  would  cause  lofs  of  at  least  1.500 
direct  Jobs  In  depressed  eastern  Oklahoma 
alone.  Loss  of  direct  employment  would  re- 
sult In  5.000  additional  Jobs  being  lost  with 
eubiiequent  serlotis  effects  on  our  economy. 
Leland  Qourlet. 
Editor.  Henryetta  Daily  Freelance. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  loss  of  many  jobs  and  injury  to 
many  .small  glass  manufacturers  and 
.Jobbers  would  verj-  likely  be  the  result 
If  the  President  were  to  disregard  the 
wai-nlnss  in  the  minority  opinion  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  if  he  tvere  to  con- 
clude that  the  Increases  placed  In  effect 
in  1962  were  no  longer  necessary.  In- 
creases in  glass  imports  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  follow  a  tariff  cut.  The  glass  Im- 
ports already  consist  of  over  a  quarter 
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of  the  American  market  in  the  sheet 
glass  field.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  heed 
the  voice  of  the  workmen  and  producers 
across  the  counti-y  and  continue  in  effect 
the  tariff  rates  that  were  established  by 
the  President  In  1962. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pohit  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in  ex- 
pressing my  utter  amazement  at  the  re- 
cent sheet  glass  decision  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  rationale  which  was  used  by  the 
majority  of  that  body  in  their  opinion, 
which  In  substance  would  recommend 
the  President  to  reestablish  the  tariff 
rates  on  sheet  glass  which  v/ere  In  ef- 
fect prior  to  June  17.  1962. 

If  one  were  to  spend  much  time  In 
reading  the  opinion  of  the  msjority  in 
this  particular  case,  he  can  find  the  very 
basis  for  which  the  present  tariff  rate 
should  be  continued  and  no  little,  or  any 
thought  be  given  to  reestablishing  high- 
er rates. 

From  time  to  time.  I  have  pointed  out 
on  this  floor  several  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  should  not  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, but  in  fact,  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  further  increasing  the 
tariffs.  In  order  that  I  might  share  these 
thoughts  with  the  House,  I  ask  consent 
to  include  In  my  remarks  the  letter  which 
I  addressed  to  the  President  on  this  sub- 
ject on  August  13,  1965. 

The  letter  follows: 

August  13,  1965. 
President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  President:  On  June  11,  1965.  the 
Tariff  Commission  made  Its  report  to  you  rec- 
ommending by  a  3-to-2  vote  that  the  In- 
creased escape-clatiso  rates  of  duty  Imposed 
on  foreign  sheet  glass  as  of  June  17,  1962,  be 
removed,  saying  that  this  would  have  only 
a  slight  effect  on  the  domestic  sheet  glass 
industry. 

Commissioners  Talbot  and  Sutton  In  their 
minority  opinion  stated,  however,  that  a  re- 
duction in  tariff  would  exert  a  downward 
pressure  on  sheet  glass  prices;  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  share  of  consumption  supplied 
by  Imports:  contribute  toward  a  decline  In 
emplo\-ment  and  profits;  and  Idle  productive 
racllitles. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  l>est  evi- 
dence that  the  present  tariff  structure  should 
be  retained  is  the  fact  that  even  at  the  ad- 
Justed  higher  rates  foreign  Imports  of  sheet 
glass  contt.aue  to  Increase.  Therefore,  the 
higher  rates  have  In  no  way  prevented  them 
from  competing  In  the  American  market- 
place, lu  addition,  the  adjusted  higher  rates 
have  not  been  In  effect  for  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  actually  determine  whether  or  not 
higher  rates  of  tariff  on  Imported  sheet  gl.iss 
should  be  considered  rather  than  any  sugges- 
tion that  they  be  lowered. 

Obviously,  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
jority was  clearly  based  on  a  lack  of  Infor- 
mation and  erroneous  assianptlons,  and  Its 
appraisement  of  the  probable  effects  of  Its 
recommended  action  on  the  domestic  sheet 


glass  Industry  was  not  supported  by  Its  own 
bndings  of  fact. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  action  Indicates  a 
lack  of  knowledge  or  Information  concern- 
ing the  problems  and  difficulties  lacing  the 
sheet  glass  industry.  Almost  all  of  the  sheet 
glass  produced  in  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
duced by  7  companies  In  14  plants.  Six  or 
these  plants  are  in  areas  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment. 

The  destruction  or  the  deterioration  of  the 
sheet  glass  Industry  would  bring  about  fur- 
ther economic  havoc  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  economy  of  the  city  pj  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  would  in  my  opinion  be  totally 
destroyed  and  the  Jobs  and  well-being  of 
thousands  of  people  In  the  ClarksbUTB  area 
would  be  placed  In  Jeopardy.  In  my-oplnlon. 
It  Is  high  time  that  the  leadership  m  this 
Nation  begin  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
problems  confronting  -American  Industries 
and  Its  employees  from  tbe  onslaught  of  im- 
falr  foreign  Imports.  In  my  own  district 
lu  West  Virginia,  the  sheet  glass  Industry  is 
a  large  and  important  industry.  In  Clarks- 
burg and  Harrison  County,  this  Industry  fur- 
nishes employment  to  over  2,000  employees 
at  3  local  plants. 

The  American  sheet  glass  Industry  gener- 
ally, and  especially  the  plants  located  In 
West  Virginia,  have  been  and  are  waging  a 
desperate  fight  to  compete  with  cheap-labor- 
produced  foreign  sheet  glass  from  Japan  and 
the  mid-European  countries.  American 
sheet  glass  plants  are  already  in  many  in- 
stances operating  at  less  than  full  capacity 
and  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit,  if  any,  be- 
cause about  25  percent  of  the  sheet 
glass  market  In  the  United  States  has  been 
captured  by  low-cost  foreign  labor  competi- 
tion. Naturally  further  inroads  will  be  made 
by  foreign  sheet  glass  if  the  present  In- 
creased eacape-clatise  rates  of  duty  are  re- 
moved as  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

The  removal  of  the  tariffs  on  sheet  glass 
would  Impose  great  hardships  and  losses 
upon  the  owners  and  employees  of  sheet 
gloss  plants  in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere. 
Production  would  have  to  be  further  cur- 
tailed and  some  plants  would  probably  have 
to  go  out  of  business,  thereby  imposing  great 
lossies  and  hardship  on  the  owners  and  em- 
ployees of  other  industries  which  furnish 
services  and  supplies  to  the  sheet  glass 
plants. 

The  six  large  sheet  gla-ss  plants.  Including 
the  three  m  or  near  Clarksburg,  W,  Va..  are 
located  In  Appalachla.  Congress  and  you. 
Mr.  President,  have  authorized  expenditures 
of  almost  »2  bllUon  to  help  bring  new  Indus- 
tries to  the  area,  to  relieve  unemployment, 
and  to  Improve  living  standards.  Main- 
tenance of  these  protective  tarltTs  which  al- 
ready hai;e  helped  stabilize  the  .'Vmerlcan 
glass  Industry  would  definitely  be  more  lu 
line  with  the  economic  development  objec- 
tives put  forth  by  you  and  the  Congress  than 
would  a  reduction  In  duties. 

Of  course  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  conditions  of  this  industry  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Job  opportunities  are  scarce  in  West 
Virginia.  Without  the  employment  offered 
by  the  glass  companies,  our  State  would  have 
an  even  more  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem. It  would  be  far  better,  considering  the 
unemployment  problem,  If  tariff  rates  on 
sheet  glass  were  Increased,  rather  than  re- 
duced or  maintained  at  current  rates. 

The  great  damage  that  lies  In  store  If  these 
rates  are  reduced  can  be  forestalled  and  In- 
stead the  sheet  glass  Industry  can  be  given 
an  Incentive  and  a  freer  rein  to  make  Its 
own  way  back  uphill,  to  the  top  where  It 
belongs. 

I  therefore  call  for  an  increase  m  the  pro- 
tective tariffs  on  flat  glass. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ARCH  A.  MOORi..  .Tr  . 

Congressman,  First  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Mr.  Spetdter,  the  suggestion  that  tar- 
iffs on  imports  of  sheet  glass  Into  this 
country  be  lov.'cred  is  utterly  ridiculous. 
For  this  Conwresj  on  the  one  hand  to 
pass  time  and  again  legislation  which 
is  supposed  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
economic  condition.^  of  certain  areas  of 
our  countrj'.  and  then  to  have  an  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  contiiiue  rendering  decisions 
whicii  adversely  affect  the  economy  of 
the  areas  which  the  legislation  endeavors 
to  aid  seems  to  me  to  be  an  inconsistency 
of  the  highest  order. 


IMPORT  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  GLASS 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.sc.  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  indeed 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  fellow 
Member.  Congressman  Edmondson  from 
Oklahoma  and  other.s  in  this  open  discus- 
sion of  our  serious  import  problems.  In 
this  instance,  the  emphasis  is  on  flat 
glass  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  the 
item  selected  at  the  moment  by  the  im- 
pon-e.xport  cartel  group  as  the  next 
victim  of  their  systematized  and  inter- 
national plundering. 

I  say  this  bluntly  because  to  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  dignify  plain  everyday 
international  profiteering  as  something 
other  than  what  it  is. 

There  is  little  or  no  resard  for  the 
human  elements  in  this  modem  business 
of  free  trade  unless  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  few  as  against  the  welfare  of  the 
many — U.S.  workers. 

No  one  profits  except  the  handlers  in 
this  Mnd  of  world  trade.  The  public 
pays  the  freight  coming  and  going  In 
world  trade  between  unequal  economies, 
trading  like  pi-oducts. 

When  one  realizes  that  1  out  of  every 
13  cars  sold  this  year  in  the  United  States 
will  be  a  foreign  made  import,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  this  Congress  must 
pass  all  types  of  antlpoverty.  education, 
manpower  irainlns.  and  other  economic 
aid  legislation.  EveiT  factory  worker 
who  loses  his  job  to  imports  cuts  two  and 
a  half  jobs  out  of  the  economy.  Every 
American  who  produces  for  overseas 
creates  fewer  extra  job  opportunities 
since  shipments  abroad  go  direct  from 
factoiy  to  .ship.side  and  shortcuts  the  en- 
tire U.S.  industrial  complex. 

The  glass  Industry  has  a  vital  stake  In 
car  manufacturing  since  all  cars,  do- 
mestic and  import,  use  a  great  amount  of 
glass  in  their  production. 

Glass  has  had  a  rocky  road  in  this 
Nation.  Just  20  years  ago  there  were  42 
flat  glass  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States— today  there  are  only  4  left  and 
one  of  these,  formerly  the  American 
Window  Glass  Corp.  one  of  the  world's 
largest  at  one  time  Is  now  controlled  by 
the  St.  Gobain  Syndicate  from  Paris  and 
the  company  is  now  known  as  American 
St.  Gobain. 

The  history  of  the  glass  tariff  fight  is 
one  that  should  be  renewed  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  since  a  study  of  the. 
Industry  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  pic-" 


ture  of  what  has  or  will  happen  even- 
tually in  all  our  basic  Industries. 

To  buy  an  all  American  made  radio, 
television  and  dozens  of  other  consumer 
products  today  is  a  chore  and  when  one 
does  buy  what  he  thinks  Is  an  American 
made  product  he  is  rudely  awakened,  on 
close  examination,  to  find  it  is  foreign 
made  although  the  ti-ade  name  is  a  well 
established  U.S.  patented  or  trademarfced 
label. 

February  13.  1962.  I  made  an  address 
to  a  group  in  New  York  City  on  the  then 
pending  extension  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments. A  few  of  the  comments  from  this 
addiess  are  as  appropriate  today  as  they 
were  then.  Let  me  quote  from  this  ad- 
dress headed  "Survival  in  World  Trade": 

tosEiON  Trade — The  Propaoand*  Battle 

In  this  trade  and  tarin  flgut  Ijefore  the 
Congress  and  tlae  people,  let's  louk  at  the  rec- 
ord. On  one  side,  lined  up  l»hind  the  State 
Department's  spokesman.  George  Ball,  we 
find  an  army  ol  mitny  generals,  unlimited  re- 
Bources  and  tools  for  propaganda,  for  subsi- 
dies, lor  favors,  for  presssure  and  for  re- 
prlcals.  On  the  other  side,  we  And  an  army 
made  up  of  workers,  small  industry  with 
very  limited  resources — hardly  the  resources 
that  win  a  war  that  depends  upon  the  cre- 
ation of  public  opinion. 

I:i  a  boo'Klet  entitled  "The  ABC's  of  Foreign 
Tr.'ide,"  put  out  by  the  St:ite  Department  this 
past  week,  trade  Is  described  ns  "an  exchange 
of  goods  for  something  else  of  value."  This 
ti  a  sound  economic  fact-  However,  after  this 
opening  statement,  the  pamphlet  becomes  an 
out  and  out  propaganda  piece  and  attempts 
to  Justify  trade  for  trade's  sake  with  or  with- 
out economic  reality.  Tlie  argument  Ik  made 
that  we  sell  *20  billion  abroad  and  buy  .$15 
billion  worth  of  Imports.  This  falls  to  take 
Into  account  the  30  percent  of  our  exports 
sold  to  American  taxpayers  and  shipped 
abroad— gifts  if  you  will.  Tlie  State  Depart- 
ment claims  2  million  Jobs  from  exports  and 
fails  to  show  how  many  more  Jobs  are  lost  by 
imports. 

THEORY    VERSUS    TACT 

For  over  i  years  a  Harvard  liberal  in  the 
labor  movement  has  given  me  the  well- 
known  bird  every  time  I  talked  about  for- 
eign Imports  injuring  U.S.  Industry  and 
destroying  t;.S.  job  opportunities.  Recent- 
ly he  came  mto  my  oiBce  after  returning 
Irom  Japan.  He  returned  the  same  time 
Hs  our  Sute  Dcpr.rtment  grand  tour  ended. 
with  two  notable  achievements — Udall 
climbed  Mount  Fujiyama,  and  the  State  De- 
prirtment  promised  Jupan  more  of  our  mar- 
Mi  t. 

However,  ray  visitor  stepped  down  in  the 
v.iUey  of  realities  and  came  back  with  n  new 
vie**  of  ir**-e  trade  between  unequ.il  econrv 
ml^5  This  Is  his  storj-.-  'Tve  dl.-agreed 
with  yon  over  the  years.  I  was  wrong.  I'll 
support  your  position  In  this  fight  ail  the 
way.  What  I  saw  In  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  Japan  convinced  me  that  we  can- 
not compete  in  o  free  world  market,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  .lutomate. 

"In  one  instance  I  watched  a  proiuctkn 
line  i.T  an  electronics  plant.  TUey  had  the 
new  machineE  we  Ii.ive  In  otir  own  dometlc 
plants  where  we  have  a  contract.  The  only 
diffcreacc  wr.s  that  our  machines  were  9 
years  old  while  theirs  were  only  a  yeu.s  olu. 
The  rate  of  production  per  unit  wa.s  timed 
at  the  siime  productivity  per  machine  as 
our  inachmes. 

•"The  difference,  however,  was  that  in  the 
United  StJites.  one  worker  operated  one  ma- 
chine at  a  pay  .^cale  of  around  S2  60  an  hour. 
while  in  J.^pfln.  one  female  worker  operated 
two  machines  at  15  cents  an  hour.  .An  In- 
spector earned  about  20  cents  an  hour  as 
against  over  »3  an  hour  In  the  United 
States." 


terlals  and  .products  we  have  in  short  si. p. 
Sesn't   mean   that   in   order   to 


TALLACIES  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATXON'S 
ARGt7MENT 

Docs  anyone  believe  that  barriers  in  aiiy 
country  atop  essential  goods  from  being 
traded?  If  this  is  true,  then  why  does 
Brazil  sell  coffee  to  Germany  when  Gerinitny 
has  a  tariff  of  75  cents  a  pound  on  coilee 
although  it  must  import  coffee,  having  none 
of  Its  own? 

We  need  trade,  we  need  certain  raw  inn. 
1  jyot 
ply.     ThlsTBes 

get  minerals  from  Chile  we  must  let  Ciille 
sell  below  our  cost  of  production  In  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  other  Items  we  have  ia 
ovtrsupply.  It  doesn't  mean  that  Chile 
shouldn't  sell  tliesc  same  products  In  oiir 
market  based  upon  merit  and  quality  u:.<i 
not  on  price 

We  say  that  unless  we  buy,  we  can't  sell. 
Does  that  really  hold  water  In  Internatlonai 
trade?  If  this  is  true,  why  la  It  that  the 
Common  Market  is  courting  disa.',ter  by  erect- 
ing more  external  protective  Urlff  walls  while 
eluninating  Internal  restrictions?  Those 
who  clamor  for  tariff  cuts  have  m  mind  the 
joining  of  cur  economy  with  the  Common 
Market.  What  happens  then?  Do  we  apply 
a  free  trade  policy  with  the  Common  Market 
to  our  most-favored-natlon  clause  and  if 
wc  do,  how  much  trade  will  the  Common 
Market  do  with  the  United  States  in  com- 
petition with  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  nations  ami  the  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  and  Aala?  More  Important, 
how  much  can  we  retain  of  oiu"  own  marKets 
both  here  and  abroad  taking  into  considera- 
tion our  tax  bites  and  labor  rates? 

FAIt,t7aE    FORESEEN 

I  won't  predict  doom  and  disaster  it  we 
enact  the  administration's  foreign  trade 
program.  I  do  predict,  however,  that  It  wUl 
have  to  be  revised  before  too  many  moons 
have  passed.  We  may.  of  course,  have  to  gj 
the  whole  route  before  we  admit  failure. 
That's  been  our  program  since  1952.  The 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  actually 
never  got  a  real  test,  properly  administered, 
using  the  safeguards  supplied  by  Congress. 
In  fact,  world  conditions  with  the  depres- 
sion of  the  30s.  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  massive  rebuilding  program  for 
our  allies  and  our  former  enemies  made  it 
impossible  to  assess  the  real  value  of  the  act 
>ip  until  now.  The  real  Impact  of  consumer 
goods  Imports  and  the  loss  of  the  high  latior 
content  exports  followed  the  4-ycar  exten- 
sion. 

-After  the  passage  of  the  4-ysttr  extension, 
damage  really  did  start  snowballing.  The 
amount  of  the  damage  Ijnt  fully  assessed. 
The  loss  of  a  production  job  is  lelt  immecil- 
iitely  by  the  displaced  workers,  next  by  the 
employer  imlcss  he  automates,  p.nd  slowly 
but  surely,  over  u  4-year  period,  the  whole 
economy  feels  the  loss  of  spending  money 
on  the  part  of  the  one  worker  who  lost  liis 
Job. 

A  EEA1.I3TIC    APPROACH 

This  much  I  will  confess.  Before  1  started 
studying  wage  scales,  tariffs,  embargoes,  li- 
censing, employment  figures,  job  rutings.  re- 
tail prices,  person'illties,  and  theories  of 
C'  ."inumic?  by  some  of  our  le.iding  present 
and  p'-at  e^or.omlsfs  ^nfl  pMlocophers.  I  w-s 
.^  dyed  in  the  forei,;n  woo!  free  trader.  lU 
admit  I"ve  beea  disillusioned.  I  find  thjt 
people  me  Just  pretty  much  the  same  tlie 
world  "vcr.  Their  wants,  desires,  ambitions, 
greed,  charity,  tolerance,  intolerance  and  vir- 
tues all  measure  li;  greater  or  les^^er  degree 
to  the  level  of  all  men  and  women. 

There  are  no  supermen  in  this  Held  of  eco- 
nomics. Trade  is  a  commercial  venture 
ba.sed  upon  proSts  and  lowes.  supply  and 
demand.  It's  as  true  lod.iv  as  It  was  yester- 
day and  will  he  true  t.'imorrow.  Without 
restraints  and  protective  covenants,  the 
high-cost    production    area    will    suffer    in 
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a  free  trade -international  economy  The 
high-economy,  high-price  market  wlU  be 
flojdod  wlT-h  cheap  goods. 

la  this  new  vorld,  with  nations  reduced 
to  a  matter  of  hours  and  minutes  apart, 
instead  of  free  trade  being  the  answer,  pro- 
tective or  survival  trade  must  be  the  answer. 
When  the  world's  nations  were  weeks  and 
months  apart.  Tree  trade  was  more  workable 
because  of  the  limitation  of  transportation 
and  supply.  These  were  built-in  tarifTs  and 
protections. 

Tcjday.  a  new  dre&s  pattern  In  New  Jt-rsey 
IS  copied  by  foreign  producers  and  put  in  the 
marUetplace  in  New  York  within  72  hours 
.%ner  the  original  is  shown  to-  the  public. 
The  copies  can  come  Jrom  Asia.  Africa. 
Jap;ui,  Hong  Kong,  Portugal,  Paris.  Rome — 
jn  met.  anywhere  in  thp  world  in  about  the 
.some  time  as  the  New  Jersey  producer  cu-h 
nil  his  orders  locally.  This  being  the  c-ase, 
xi\cn  how  can  a  Now  Jersey  operator  com- 
pete In  this  new  close-hitched  world  If  he 
hi\s  a  built-in  cost  of  production  beyond  his 
control? 

riEST    DL'TY    TO    OVR    PEOPLE 

Proponents  of  the  administration's  pro- 
i^rjin  admit  this  much:  "Some  Industries 
ftul  be  hurt  more  than  others  (by  Inference 
tUr/  admit  all  will  be  hurt),  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  give  financial  aid  to 
'.lioFQ  Industries  as  well  as  Institutive  re- 
u.;l:img  programs  for  the  dlsplnced  workers." 

This  means  that,  because  of  Import  Injury, 
;>oou!e  win  be  denied  their  opportunities  to 
I'rtrn  a  living  In  the  field  of  endeavor  they 
reel  most  suited  for.  It  means  thut  a  fimlly 
ci\n  bo  uprooted  from  its  borne  site.  Its 
friends,  its  social  and  econonUc  life.  We 
accni  to  forget  that  although  wo  have  a  col- 
::iteriil  Interest  in  the  well-being  of  ail  na- 
cio.^s  and  all  peoples,  our  Srst  interest  and 
diry  belong  to  the  United  States  of  America 
iacl  £.11  its  peoples. 

TOWARD    SCRVIVAI. 

Trade  ts  deficribed  by  Secretary  Rusk  of 
the  State  Department  as  "an  exchange  of 
g»rls  for  something  else  of  value.*'  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  this  description.  We  re- 
luso.  however,  to  go  on  the  premise  that 
traJo  for  the  sake  of  trade"  la  beneflclal  be- 
tween two  nations  of  dlfTeWnt  economic 
'.evels  and  c.^sts  of  production. 

P.-ee  trade  is  a  desirable  and  worthwhile 
go.ii  fur  nil  nations,  but  its  attainment  de- 
pends upon  the  economic  equality  between 
tiHtlona  In  the  fields  of  wages,  taxes,  sorvlcs. 
aiul  r.'^w  m.^terlals  coats.  Until  that  tmie 
comes.  If  our  Nfitlon  is  to  survive,  It  must 
m.intaln  Its  economic  stability  by  keeping 
nil  r.ve  pillars  of  our  economy  equ^U  In  pro- 
portion to  protection.  The  five  pillars  of  our 
economy  are:  Investment  (otp'^ps  produc- 
Tl'"'n).  PToelutilon  (creates  payrolls).  Payrolls 
creates  consumptioni,  Consumption  (crc- 
.itcs  prof\ts).  Profits  (create  investmput) . 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  as  I  stated,  this  is  a  fight 
;!Kaiiiftt  the  importation  of  glass  at  a  low 
tarifT  rate  which- causes  unfair  compe- 
tition in  our  market  for  U.S.  xvorkers  and 
US.  uidusti y. 

Looking  back  to  hearings  before  the 
committee,  which  I  headed,  studying  the 
impoit  impact  the  record  shows  the  fol- 
lo'.viiig  statements  from  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  on  the  glass  situation: 

Mr.  Sktrdonot.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee,  my  name  Is  Donald  J.  Sher- 
bondy.  1  am  director  of  Industrial  relations 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  (PPG). 

Extensive  evidence  concerning  the  effects  of 
sheet  glass  imports  has  already  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 
both  omlly  and  by  written  documentation, 
before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  .^t  hearings 
C'h  August  17.  I960,  and  March  15,  1961. 
Tliese  hearings  were  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  sheet  glass  is.  as  a  result. 


In  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  customs  treatment 
reflecting  concessions  In  duties  granted  on 
such  products  under  the  TVade  Agreements 
Act,  as  amended,  being  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quantities, 
either  actual  or  relative  to  domestic  pro- 
duction, as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  In- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  products.  The  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  on  May  17.  1961.  unam- 
mously  found  thot  the  domestic  Industry  has 
been  and  is  continuing  to  be  injured  by  for- 
eign Imports  and  recommended  Increases  In 
existing  tarlQ  rates.  On  June  30,  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  referred  the  sheet  glass  matter 
back  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  additional 
investigation. 

Much  of  the  data.  Including  most  of  the 
exhibits,  which  I  shall  present  here  today 
are  already  part  of  the  record  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  Mr. 
R.  F.  Barker,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Glass  Division  was  the  witness 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

The  letter  dated  June  23.  1961,  from  Con- 
gressman John  H.  Dent,  cliQlrman  of  this 
subcommittee,  giving  notice  of  the  hearing, 
specifically  requested  that  data  be  presented 
concerning  the  level  of  Imports  and  export* 
of  glass  during  the  past  10  years  and  the 
changing  levels  of  employment  In  the  In- 
dustry during  this  period. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  begin  with  a  docu- 
ment which  I  designate  as  exhibit  I.  which 
.  I  believe  the  committee  has,  and  which  is 
entitled  "Import  Duties — Paragraphs  219  and 
224—1930  to  Date."  This  exhibit  shows  the 
steady  and  marked  decline  in  Import  duties 
on  sheet  glass  over  the  years. 

Exhibit  II  Is  entitled  "Imports  of  Window 
Gloss,  Plain,  Colored,  and  Processed,  Cov- 
ered by  Paragraphs  219  and  224.  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  Amended — 1950  Through  1960." 

The  first  general  trade  agreement  conces- 
sion on  tariff  duties  applicable  to  sheet  glass 
was  m.ade  effective  January  1,  1048.  ns  indi- 
cated In  exhibit  I.  Additional  general  re- 
ductions m  duty  were  made  effective  in  1951. 
1956.  1957.  and  1958.  During  this  period,  as 
Indicated  In  exhibit  II.  Imports  have  In- 
creased sharply  from  32.133.031  pounds  in 
1060  to  410.413.126  pounds  In  1960,  or  an 
Increase  of  more  than  1.175  percent. 

For  a  number  of  yefirs  following  World 
War  II  the  sheet  glass  industry  abroad  was 
principally  concerned  with  rebuilding  and 
reequipplng  its  facilities  and  devoting  Its 
output  to  rehabilitating  and  rebuilding  pur- 
poses In  countries  of  production  and  neigh- 
boring countries.  Through  the  decade  of 
the  1950's  there  was.  of  course,  a  tremendous 
rise  in  the  number  of  new  sheet  glnss-pro- 
ducing  foreign  sources.  As  the  home  con- 
sumption needs  of  foreign  Industries  were 
satisfied,  as  foreign  expansion  occurred  and 
new  foreign  production  sources  were  created, 
the  attention  of  all  foreign  producers  was 
turned  to  the  world's  largest  market — the 
United  States.  It  Is  respectfully  submitted 
that  this  committee  is  not  concerned  with 
month-to-month  or  ne'^essorily  a  year-to- 
year  rise  or  f:iU  but  Is  Interested  In  trends 
over  a  longer  period  covering  a  series  of 
years. 

Mr.  Dent.  May  I  interrupt  you? 

Mr.  Sherbondy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DrNT.  In  your  statement  Just  pre- 
viously, you  said  that  these  productive  fa- 
cilities being  rehabiUtated  and  built  in  for- 
eign countries  were  biUlt  for  the  express  pur- 
pose— you  did  not  use  that  language— of 
inv.iding  the  American  murket? 

Mr.  Sherbonoy.  Whether  they  were  built 
for  that  express  purpose  or  not.  the  result  is 
exactly  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dent.  Well,  I  think  that  at  this  time 
we  ought  to  put  right  into  the  record  a 
statement  by  Rene  Lambert,  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  the  Belgium  sheet  glass  indus- 
try for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  Its 


remonstrance  against  the  protectionist  order 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  article  also  said: 

"The  Common  Market  countries  are  won- 
dering whether  this  will  be  a  first  step  toward 
:i  r''turn  to  protectionism. 

"The  Belgians  who  claim  they  have  created 
a  modern  sheet  glass  industry  especially  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  American  market,  hope 
Kennedy  will  reject  them." 

(The  clippings  referred  to  follow: ) 

"BELCrCM  ASKS  REJECTION  OF  CLASS  TARUT 
INCREASE 

"New  Tork — Tlie  Belgian-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  urged  President 
Kennedy  to  reject,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Conmils- 
bion's  recommendation  to  almost  double  the 
tariff  duty  on  sheet  glass  imported  from  Bel- 
glum    and    other   West   European   countries. 

"At  at  news  conference,  a  spokesman  for 
the  chamber  expressed  'deep  concern'  over 
the  US.  Tariff  Commission's  proposals,  sub- 
mitted to  President  Kennedy  May  17.  to 
Increase  duties  on  all  types  of  Imported  sheet 
glass  by  almost  100  percent. 

"Because  the  Conummist  bloc  countries 
stand  outside  the  mutiwl  tariff  concession 
area  created  by  GATT  (General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  these  proposals  would 
not  affect  sheet  glnss  Imported  from  Russia, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

"major  move 

"Rene  Lambert,  permanent  representative 
of  the  Belgian  sheet  glass  Industry  lor  the 
United  States  and  C.mada.  said.  'The  ques- 
tion goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  glass 
industry  because  this  ts  the  first  move  of 
major  Importance  and  of  major  consequence 
by  the  new  President  in  the  matter  of  escape- 
clause  proceedings  and  It  Is  bound  to  have 
serious  repercuss;on£. 

"  'The  Common  Market  countries  are  won- 
dering whether  this  will  be  s  first  step  toward 
a  return  to  protectionism.'  Lambert  aald. 

"The  Belgians,  who  claim  they  have  created 
a  modern  sheet  glass  Industry  especially  to 
suHj^he  needs  of  the  American  market,  hope 
Kennedy  will  reject  them  because,  they 
claim : 

"Belgian  sheet  glass  imports  have  not  hurt 
the  U.S.  domestic  glass  Industry; 

"The  new  tariff  hikes  would  be  more  than 
U.S.  manufacturers  themselves  asked  for; 

"CLAIM    disadvantage 

"They  would  put  Belgian  and  other  West 
European  sheet  glass  imports  Into  a  very 
disadvantageous  position  compared  to  Iron 
Curtain  glass  Imports  here,  which  have 
boomed  over  the  past  18  months. 

"Lambert  told  newsmen  *two  can  play 
this  game.  The  tariff  proposals  if  adopted 
will  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  psychological 
relatlonthlps  between  the  two  allies.' 

"He  said  Belgium  already  carries  on  a  defi- 
cit trade  with  the  United  States  (Us  Imports 
from  the  United  States  ore  some  $60  million 
larger  than  its  exports  to  America). 

"  •  Imposition  of  protectionist  barriers  Is 
bound  to  invite  retallRtlon.'  He  did  not 
elaborate  but  said  Belgium  already  has  re- 
called It*  delegate  to  GATT  In  Geneva  and 
Itb  Ambttssador  In  Washington  for  consul- 
tation, 

"The  President  has  imtll  July  17  to  act  on 
the  recommendations. 

"(OfEclals  of  Amertcan-St.  Gobian  Corp., 
which  operates  a  plant  in  Jeannette.  and  rep- 
resentatives of  other  sheet  glass  firms  tes- 
tified at  hearings  In  Washington  recently 
that  Imports  have  forced  closing  or  ctu^U- 
ment  of  plant  operations  in  America.)  " 

"Glass  Tarifp  Not  Revised 
"Washington. — The  Tariff  Commission  ha« 
declined  to  revise  the  tariff  agreement  on 
imports  of  rolled  glass  after  disagreeing  on 
the  Impact  of  foreign  products  on  the  do- 
mestic Industry. 
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"Most  Imports  come  from  Belgium,  Japan, 
West  Germany,  Great  Brlttln,-  and  Prance. 

"Three  Commissioners  ruled  on  Thursday 
there  was  no  threat  to  the  domestic  Industry 
and  made  no  recommendation  for  modlUca- 
tlon  of  the  agreement. 

"Two  ruled  there  was  Injury  and  recom- 
mended duties  be  Increased  I'/a  cents  a 
pound  and  5  percent  ad  valorem.  One  said 
there  was  a  threat  of  sertou-s  Injury  and  rec- 
ommended a  2-cent  tariff  Increase. 

"  'There  Is  no  recommendation  of  any 
group  of  Commissioners  for  "escape"  action 
that  may  be  considered  by  the  President  as 
a  recommendation  of  the  Commission,*  the 
Commission  said.  'Accordingly,  no  report  Is 
submitted  to  the  President.' 

"The  President  does  not  act  without  a  re- 
port from  the  Commission,  a  spokesman 
said." 

Mr.  Dent.  I  wanted  to  put  that  in  the 
record  right  at  the  point  that  you  made  the 
observation  that  the  rehablUtatlon  of  the 
European  economy  went  beyond  that  con- 
tained m  the  original  reciprocal  trade  argu- 
ments, foreign  aid  argument,  that  we  were 
to  help  them  recover  their  economic  status 
to  what  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II. 

In  your  opinion,  have  they  gone  beyond 
their  own  needs? 

Mr.  Sherbonoy-  They  certainly  have,  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  Thank  you.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Bau-et.  May  I  Interrupt  at  that  point? 
r  piirilclptaed.  as  the  gentleman  will  no 
doubt  recall,  and  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
glass  Industry  In  the  hearings  before  the 
Torlir  Commission  m  March. 

Mr.  Shekbondy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B.\n.EY.  And  as  a  development,  we  find 
the  President  referring  the  question  of  sheet 
gloss,  sheet,  crown,  and  cylinder  glass,  back 
to  the  Tariff  Commisaiou  for  clarification  of 
thelt  report. 

Mr.  Sherbondt.  The  significant  fact  Is  that 
during  the  period  when  duties  on  sheet  glass 
were  progressively  reduced.  Imports  in- 
creased at  a  staggering  rate.  During  the 
period  that  these  reductions  In  duty  have 
been  effected,  the  domestic  industry  has  lost 
one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  market  directly  to 
Import  competltloii. 

This  Is  convincingly  demonstrated  by  ex- 
hibit in  which  IS  entitled  "Sheet  and  Win- 
dow Glass,  Plain.  Colored,  and  Processed: 
^7.S.  Shipments.  Exports.  Imports,  and  Ap- 
parent Consumption  1950-60."  This  exhibit 
shows  that  although  the  total  apparent  con- 
sumption of  sheet  glass  In  the  United  States 
Is  Increasing  significantly  the  percentage  of 
that  consumption  enjoyed  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers has  been  steadily  declining. 

During  this  period  from  1850  to  1960.  Im- 
ports of  foreign  sneet  glass  measured  In 
pounds  increased  from  2.2  percent  of  total 
U.S.  consumption  In  1950  to  24.6  percent  In 
1960.  a  period  of  10  years.  Stated  another 
way.  In  1850  do.mestic  manufacturers  en- 
joyed 97  8  percent  of  our  domestic  market 
and  In  1960  their  5hi;re  had  declined  to  75.4 
percent.  Unquestionably,  imports  have  In- 
creased sharply  and  have  taken  over  a  stead- 
ily Increasing  share  of  the  American  market. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  such 
imports  h.ive  contributed  subsiantially  to 
the  serious  Injury  which  the  American  In- 
dustry and  American  labor  have  sustained. 

It  15  .ilso  Significant  thnt  during  this  same 
period,  from  1950  lo  1980.  domestic  exporw 
of  sheet  glass  from  the  United  States  to  the 
other  countries  declined  from  9.900.000 
pounds  to  4,200.000  pounds,  a  decline  of  niore 
than  57  percent. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Would  you  sny  there  that  they 
have  not  only  taken  24  or  25  percent  of  our 
domestic  m.irfcct  but  they  are  also  taking 
ou-  markets  in  other  countrlesJ 

Mr.  SKERBO.VBi-,  Correct.    Correct. 

Mr  Bailev.  And  cutting  down  our  exports? 
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Mr.  Sherbondt.  Because  our  export  busi- 
ness Is  d--:;r..:!.; 

^e  of  the  pet  arguinents 
wer  tariffs,  and  opposing 
ent  at  all.  Is  that  you 
are  because  you  have 
Ive  and  are  not  ex- 
i  can  export. 
n  for  that.  If  it  Is  so? 
as  I  will  point  out 
r.  Congressmjin,  the 
actual  situation  with  respect  to  the  compara- 
tive relationships  between  foreign  glass  pro- 
ducers and  American  glass  producers  Is  such 
that  It  is  practically  Impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  them  because  of  their  much, 
much  lower  costs,  and  one  of  the  things  we 
should  realize,  I  think  a  great  many  people 
In  this  country  who  are  uninformed  on  the 
subject  have  a  feeling  that  a  lot  of  these 
foreign  manufacturers,  glass  and  other  prod- 
ucts, are  small,  struggling  industries,  and 
this  is  certainly  a  very,  very  erroneous 
conclusion. 

With  respect  to  the  sheet  glass  manufac- 
turing, for  example,  you  should  realize  that 
the  sheet  glass  manufacturing  originated  In 
Europe,  and  there  are  companies  there  that 
have  been  m  the  business  for  hundreds  and  ■ 
hundreds  of  years,  large  and  powerful  com- 
panies. These  a^'e  not  little  starving  com- 
panies; these  are  very  powerful  units,  and 
they  are  operating  with  cost  situations  that 
are  so  much  better  than  the  American  In- 
dustry that  we  are  certainly  In  need  of  pro- 
tection of  the  American  worklngman. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Would  you  add  that  they  are 
not  located  In  underdeveloped  areas? 

Mr.  Sherbonoy.  They  certainly  are  nott 
Belgium,  England,  West  Germany,  they  are 
not  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  Dent.  Do  you  know.  Is  there  any  re- 
strictive covenant  In  the  countries  that  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  against  the  Impor- 
tation of  American  glass.  elt"ier  by  way  of 
tariff,  variable  currency,  or  quotas,  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Shebbondy.  I  believe  there  are  tariff 
restrictions. 

*  •  •  *  a 

Mr.  Shebbondy.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  ex- 
ports declined  during  this  10-year  period 
more  than  57  percent,  but  even  more  slgnlfl- 
cant  is  the  fact  that  exports  In  1960  were 
only  one-third  of  1  percent  of  total  sheet 
glass  shipments  by  domestic  producers  in  the 
United  States.  One-third  of  1  percent,  abso- 
lutely insignificant,  against,  you  see.  Imports 
which  were  practically  a  quarter  of  the 
American  consumption. 

Exhibit  V  is  entitled  "Foreign  Penetration 
of  U.S.  Market  as  a  Percent  of  US.  Sheet 
Glass  Production  1959."  Exhibit  V  shows 
that  in  1950  foreign  sheet  glass  Imports — 
measured  50-foot  S.SJE.  boxes  as  distinct 
from  pounds — were  equivalent  to  2|,3  per- 
cent of  the  total  estimated  domestic  produc- 
tion. In  1059  imports  measured  in  boxes 
increa«d  to  over  31  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

The  most  signlflcant  reason  for  the  lower 
costs  of  foreign  sheet  glass  producers,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  Invade  so 
successfully  the  U.S.  market.  Is  the  drasti- 
cally lower  hourly  wage  costs  In  foreign 
countries.  This  is'  demonstrated  by  exhibit 
VI  entitled  "Glass  Workers  Average  Hourly 
Wages"  which  was  submitted  In  evidence  by 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  at  the  hearing 
before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on 
August  17,  1960. 

You  will  observe  that  In  1959  the  average 
hourly  wages  m  Japan,  excluding  fringe 
benefits,  were  33  cents  and  that  such 
siiges — including  fringe  benefits — were  69 
cento  and  75  cents,  respectively.  In  West 
Germany  and  In  Belgium. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  average — I  mean 
by  "our"  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.— 
iivcmge  hourly  wages  In  that  year  were 
83.72.    Thus,  our  wage  rates  were  approxi- 


mately five  times  those  of  Belgltim  and  of 
West  Germany,  and  eight  times  those  of 
Japan. 

While  no  data  were  available  respecting 
Japanese  fringe  benefits  it  is  imllkely  that 
such  benefits  would  Increase  the  Japanese 
33-cent  figure  above  a  maximum  of  40  cents. 

With  respect  to  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  figure  of  »3.72,  there  have  been  addi- 
tional wage  and  fringe  benefits  granted 
under  existing  labor  agreements  from  1959 
to  date  which  would  Increase  the  hourly 
wage  costs  by  approximately  20  cents. 

The  significance  of  this  almost  Insuper- 
able labor  cost  advantage  held  by  the  foreign 
producers  Is  beat  appreciated  when  It  Is 
realized  that  the  labor  content  represents 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  total  costs  m 
making  sheet  glass. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  employment  In 
our  sheet  glass  operations  must  be  obvious 
and  is  Illustrated  by  exhibits  VII  and  \ail 
Exhibit  vn  Is  entitled  "Index  of  Imports  to 
Total  tJ.S.  Sheet  Glass  Consumption  1950- 
60  (1950  =  100)," 

Exhibit  \-ni  l.^  entitled  "Comparison- 
Domestic  Consumption  of  Sheet  Glass  and 
PPG  M.in -Hours   1950-60    (1950  =  100)." 

These  exhibits  show  that  while  ihr 
apparent  consumption  of  sheet  glass  In  the 
United  States  had  Increased  by  1959  approxi- 
mately 620  million  pounds  (by  1960.  208 
million  pounds)  over  1950 — an  increase  In 
1959  of  more  than  42  percent — hours  of 
employment  In  our  sheet  glass  operations 
in  tho?e  years  not  only  had  not  Increased 
but  actually  declined  5'i  percent  In  1959 
ajid  7  percent  In  1960  from  1950.  At  the 
same  time,  imports  of  sheet  glass  Into  the 
United  States  Increased  1,478  percent  in  J  959 
and  1,177  percent  In  1960,  over  1950  (se« 
exhibits  n  ,and  in). 

Mr.  RtrsT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Enoch  ft. 
Rust.  International  vice  president  of  the 
United  Glass  &  Ceramic  Workers  of  North 
America.  API^CIO.  I  appear  here  today  ee 
the  representative  of  the  employees  of  the 
window,  plate,  and  rolled-glass  industries  and 
workers  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  of 
cMTimlc  floor  and  wall  tile.  Today  the  Im- 
ports of  these  Items  are  staggering  when 
compared  to  Imports  Just  10  years  ago. 

The  19S0  Imports  of  sheet,  plate,  and  rolled 
glass  amounted  to  over  850  million.  This 
excluded  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
«jlafs  that  was  prefabricated  prior  to  ship- 
ping, such  as  the  approximately  IS  million 
square  feet  that  was  Imported  In  the  668.000 
foreign-made  automobiles  Imported  during 
1959  and  almost  an  equal  amount  during 
1960.  Plus  mirrors,  furniture,  and  many 
other  imported  Items  containing  glass. 

The  imports  of  window  glass  In  1949  were 
only  4  million  square  feet.  In  1951,  26  mil- 
lion: 1953.  80  million;  In  1958,  281  million; 
and  In  1959.  425  million  square  feet,  or  85 
million  80-foot  boxes;  1960  Imports  fell 
slightly  to  7.077,000  50-foot  boxes,  but  domes- 
tic shipments  also  dropped. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  this  425 
million  square  feet  of  window  gloss,  token 
from  the  statistics  offered  In  the  record  at 
the  Tariff  Commission  hearings,  the  Jobbers 
quoted  a  figure  of  S'i  boxes,  which 
amounted  to  175  square  feet  of  glass;  when 
divided  Into  42S  million,  vou  find  that  It 
roes  around  4.5  million  times,  which  mean'; 
that  this  was  enough  glass  to  build  or  sup- 
ply window  glass  for  almost  twice  as  many 
six-room  homes  as  were  built  during  that 
time. 

I  think  by  checking  the  Government  record 
you  will  find  that  during  the  2-year  period. 
we  built  some  2,700.000  dwellings,  and  this 
glass  was  enough  to  supply  4.500,000. 

During  the  fifties,  exports  took  a  reverse 
action  from  that  of  Imports,  and  fell  from 
172,000  SO-foot  boxes  to  only  SS.OOO.  The 
pictiu'e  is  practically  the  same  In  the  ceramic 
!\oor  and  wall  tile.  One  can  easily  envisio'i 
the  devastating  effects  upon  the  American 
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economy  when  approximately  S80  to  tlOO 
niilllon  In  wages  are  being  cut  off  yearly  In 
tbe.sc  industries.  (This  Is  an  estimated  fig- 
ure )  These  workers  that  are  being  displaced 
bv  fp^relgn  imports  are  told  to  seek  employ- 
nvii'  elsewhere  In  other  Industries,  such 
iis  steel,  textile,  chemical,  bicycle,  plywood, 
or  automobile,  but  when  they  arrive  at  the 
gates  of  these  industries  they  find  that  they 
bave  laid  off  workers  seeking  employment  In 
the  c!:i.ss  and  ceramic  Industries  because  they, 
too  iiave  been  adversely  affccied  by  excessive 
Imports.  In  fact,  they  probably  pass  on  the 
TOY  to  each  other's  gates. 

Some  companies  are  migrating  to  the 
South  In  search  of  cheaper  labor.  Some  go 
out  of  business.    Others  leave  the  country. 

Mr.  BAttEY.  Would  you  mind  enlarging  on 
that  last  statement,  some  "leave  the  coun- 
try"? 

Mr.  Rust.  Well.  I  understand,  Mr.  Con- 
rT'?5?man.  that  this  is  also  encouraged,  and 
In  .a  meeting  of  the  nationwide  Committee 
on  Export-Import  Policy  In  1960.  a  maker  of 
electronic  parts  and  radios  said  that  If  relief 
Isn't  granted  his  company,  that  his  company 
has  already  decided  to  go  overseas.  And  1 
usSed  him  where  he  expected  to  get  his  mar- 
ket, and  he  said  he  expected  to  find  a  market 
In  the  United  States  for  at  least  5  more  years. 
So  tlipy  went  Into  that  pretty  lengthily,  to 
9te  how  Ir.ng  they  c-'-iild  stuy  in  the  United 
St.ites  and  enjoy  the  market,  until  they 
plucked  the  chicken  dry  here,  and  I  gtioss 
they  are  going  to  slant  tjieir  eyes  and  move 
to  Japan  with  their  companies.  I  don't 
know.    They  didn't  go  that  far. 

Now.  I  am  speaking  of  the  last  remarks, 
the  adverse  effect  upon  the  overall  economy, 
because  all  three  of  these  moves  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  our  overall  economy  be- 
cause they  tend  to  drain  our  purchiaslng 
market,  which  creates  unemployment. 

Let's  take  the  Gcmmer  Co..  makers  of  steer- 
ing gears  !it  Detroit.  Mich.  They  decided  to 
move  to  Lebanon.  Tenn  .  so  that  they  could 
en;oy  paying  a  le.^er  wage  to  newly  hired 
employees.  A  Federal  court  recently  ruled 
thnt  their  promise  to  give  job  priority  to  lo- 
cal cUirens  was  invalid  becatise  their  Detroit 
workers  with  as  much  as  20  yeivtr.'  service  had 
cre.ited  a  vested  right  of  seniority  which 
could  not  be  canceled  unilaterally.  The  De- 
troit w:Tkers  therefore  htive  prior  rights  to 
Job-;  after  the  plant  moves  September  2. 
laci 

But  let  us  consider  the  thousands  of  work- 
t:-j  thnt  are  left  high  and  dry  'A'hen  the 
companies  they  work  for  decide  to  move  to 
some  foreign  country  There  Is  no  court  on 
earth  that  can  rule  that  they  have  vested 
rights,  yet  our  Government  cncourjiges  such 
ailgrr.tion.  This  does  not  .sound  much  like 
governmnnt  for  the  people  nor  by  the  people. 

We  are  here  today  to  rtlscu.'.-s  economic 
repcri^ussioris  caused  by  foreign  Imports.  I 
feel  the  facts  nrcvcry  clear.  Those  workers 
thiit  are  so  aifected  by  runaway  companies 
arc  expected  to  be  the  purchasers  of  their 
prcwlucts.  But  no  one  has  as  yet  adequately 
explained  where  these  people  are  supposed  to 
get  their  fpeiicllng  money  to  buy  with,  when 
they  have  no  I0I5, 

The  freetrader  likes  10  focus  the  attention 
of  the  unemployed  worker  on  automation 
and  ni.-ikes  a  strong  claim  that  this  Is  his 
trouble.  But  let  u.>  u=e  tiio  wagonmaker  for 
an  example  When  riutomobiles  came  Into 
being  he  Just  put  motors  on  his  wagons  and 
called  them  autos  and  continued  to  prosper. 
This  m  my  opinion  can  be  deemed  t'ne  great- 
est 5!tep  In  automation  In  our  history.  But 
look  what  happ-r-ned  to  the  automi^ker  when 
868000  units  were  Imported  In  1  >ear.  He 
almost  went  out  of  business.  Merger  here 
and  merger  there.  In  order  to  keep  their 
her, dr.  above  water. 

I  think  this  proves  that  we  can  keep  up 
with  automation,  but  where  pr«oducts  can  be 
produced  by  labor  with  wages  many  times 
below  that  of  ours,  we  find  it  impoiisible  to 
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compete.  This  places  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem la  Jeopardy,  therefore  endangering  the 
entire  American  way  of  life. 

Let  me  sima  up  the  Impact  of  foreign  Im- 
ports In  this  manner.  Had  the  2,000  glass- 
workers  displaced  by  Imports  worked  or,  let's 
say,  half  of  them,  they  would  have  created 
Jobs  in  the  automobile  Industry,  and  many 
other  industries.  The  thousands  of  auto- 
mobile workers  displaced  because  of  the  loss 
of  this  business,  and  by  Imports,  would  have 
created  Jobs  for  the  glossworker.  The  men 
and  women  employed  in  making  the  80.5 
million  pairs  of  footwear  Imported  In  1959 
and  the  133  million  pairs  In  1960  would  have 
created  many  Jobs  In  glass,  automobile,  and 
many  appliance  Industries  that  hod  to  cut 
off  workers  because  of  a  lessening  market, 
caused  by  excessive  imports. 

This  situation  exists  In  many  other  Indus- 
tries. All  forma  of  ceramic  pottery  wrire, 
flint  glassware,  toy  and  novelty,  and  many 
other  American  Industries.  This  Is  the  grass- 
roots. This  is  where  the  market  Is  created. 
And  when  we  export  these  Jobs  to  foreign 
lands,  these  people  cease  to  buy  radios,  autos, 
televisions,  refrigerators,  furniture,  and  the 
many  other  necessities  of  life. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  1  think  It 
would  be  vital  Information  to  this  com- 
mittee to  know  Just  what  the  retail  price  of 
the  »14  billion  worth  of  Imports  come  to. 
I  am  sure  it  would  open  the  eyes  of  many 
sleeping  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  by  saying,  God 
bless  America.    Today  she  really  needs  It. 

I  thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  this  Is 
the  end  of  my  prepared  remarks,  but  I  do 
have  here  something  I  think  should  go  in 
the  record.  It  is  called  "The  Truth  About 
Imports"  and  It  Is  printed  by  the  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council,  and  it  will  give 
anybody  that  la  Interested  and  that  knows 
something  about  the  Import-export  problems 
just  how  these  people  go  around  mlscon- 
stniing  fact,  and  to  create  a  false  Impression 
as  to  Just  what  Is  happening  in  the  trade 
situation. 

Now  here  In  1958 — and  I  am  quoting  this 
from  this  magazine — "when  four  medlum- 
ElZB  companies  tried  to  ia:et  their  duty  raised 
on  nails,  galvanized  fencing,  and  barbed 
wire,  the  Tariff  Commission  unanimously 
dismissed  the  cases.  At  the  hearing,  a  wit- 
ness for  the  United  Steelworkers  opposed 
any  increase  in  duties,  having  advised  the 
Commission  that  any  problems  the  industry 
was  having  were  the  results  of  Its  own  de- 
liberate pricing  policies." 

Now,  this  man — there  is  no  name  In  here 
of  who  this  representative  of  the  Steelwork- 
ers Union  was,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  It.  because  if  the 
people  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  repre- 
senting, the  people  that  were  out  of  Jobs, 
the  people  that  wr-re  working  part  time,  and 
the  people  that  were  p.iylug  his  wages  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Tariff  Commi.'islon  knew  that 
he  was  OK'Ing  to  Import  their  Jobs  to  Japan 
or  to  some  other  country.  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  been  there  very  long.  So 
they  very  cleverly  excluded  his  name  from 
the  report,  and  I  think  it  was  a  protective 
me.isure  for  him. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  how  they  misuse 
information  that  Is  misleading  to  the. public 
on  another  case.  This  Is  trying  to  stipport 
the  escape  clause  legislation  as  outlined  in 
section  76  of  the  act.  and  here  they  say  con- 
cerning the  case  that  Is  most  dear  to  me  and 
the  gentlemen  sitting  here: 

"Tlie  case  of  ceramic  mosaic  tile;  The 
Comnalesion  unanimously  found  that  im- 
|ons  caused  serious  injury  10  domestic  pra- 
c'ucers.  and  recommeni-^ed  an  increase  In  the 
tariff  rate,  Simlllarly.  In  the  case  of  cylin- 
der crown  sheet  glass  the  Commission  unan- 
imously found  serious  Import  injury,  and 
rrcoinmcnded  a  tariff  Increase.  These  three 
cases — baseball  gloves,  ceramic  mosaic  tiles, 
and  sheet  gloss — Indicate  that  In  those  rela- 


tively few  cases  where  actual  Import  Injurj' 
1ms  been  established,  the  Tariff  Commission 
can  be  relied  upon  to  recommended  addi- 
tional tariff  protection." 

Now  the  same  people  that  wrote  this 
article  are  Inferring  to  the  American  pu.alic 
thot  the  mechanics  of  the  legislation  Is  work- 
able, that  It  does  work,  and  that  relief  was 
granted:  and  it  has  not  been  granted,  and 
probably  the  odds  are  that  it  won't  lie  grant- 
ed unless  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure 
will  be  put  ou  the  person  that  has  the  au- 
thority to  wield  the  pen  to  say  yes  or  no. 

So  that's  the  kind  of  misleading  informa- 
tion that  is  fed  to  the  public,  to  make  them 
think  that  they  are  secure.  In  a  trade  situ- 
ation that  in  my  opinion  Is  very  dangerous 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope 
that  the  remarks  that  we  have  made  here 
today  have  helped  to  further  our  case  in 
this  fight  for  some  kind  of  protection. 

Mr.  De!«t.  Be  seated,  sir. 

Mr.  ROMrro.  The  city  of  Arnold  Is  here  to- 
day to  Impress  upon  the  committee  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  that  have  confronted  the  city. 
due  to  the  layoff  at  the  American  Window 
or  at  the  American-St.  Gobaln  glass  plant. 

In  the  city  of  Arnold,  one  source  of  revenue 
Is  the  collection  of  the  wage  lax.  It  has 
been  one  of  our  chief  sources  of  revenue. 

In  the  year  of  1956,  we  received  a  total  rev- 
enue that  year  from  the  wage  lax  of  $102.- 
736  89.  The  following  year,  that  Is.  the  year 
of  1957.  when  the  Amerlcan-St.  Gobaln  plant 
closed,  our  revenue  for  that  year  was  »88.- 
409.13;  and  In  1958.  the  wage  tax  dropped  to 
878,329.35. 

In  1959,  the  amount  collected  was  $77,- 
622.08  In  1960,  the  amount  collected  was 
S.68.649.50,  ond  in  1961,  we  have  collected  to 
date  835,546  16. 

As  a  result  of  the  loss  In  wage  tax  that 
has  been  collected,  the  city  of  Arnold  has 
been  compelled  to  double  the  assessment  on 
the  real  estate  tax.  We  had  an  assessment  of 
6  mills,  and  In  December  of  la.'^t  year,  the 
mlllage  was  increased  to  12  mills  for  the 
year  of  1961. 

Mr,  Dent.  Mr.  Romlto.  docs  thot  mean  that 
the  plant  that  Is  Idle  over  there  also  gets 
n  double  assessment? 

Mr.  ROMiTO.  Yes.  they  have  been  reassessed. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  think  there  arc  two  fellows 
coming  off  the  sidelines  to  attack  you. 

Mr.  Roiarro.  Now  I  don't  say  thnt  all  of  this 
drop  In  the  wage  tax  Is  due  to  tlie  number 
of  men  being  reduced  at  tile  glass  plant 
But  at  least  In  my  opinion,  anywhere  from 
SO  to  60  percent  of  It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  at  the  plant  are  not  working.  And 
It  has  created  an  extreme  hardship  on  the 
city,  and  the  inhabitant;.. 

In  the  census  of  1950.  we  had  a  population 
of  about  1 1.000  and  ln.the  census  of  1963.  our 
report,  we  have  a  population  of  a  little  over 
9.005  now.  Part  of  thot  loss  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  are  not  working,  and  are 
leaving  our  city,  and  seeking  work  elsewhere. 
And  we  definitely  fee!  that  if  some  relief  is 
granted  to  the  glass  Indtistry.  and  the  men 
arc  working,  that  our  economic  condition  will 
be  greatly  Improved,  and  that  we  might  be 
able  to  grant  some  relief  to  the  taxpayers 
and  to  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  debates  were 
going  on  in  1961  and  1962  the  tariff 
Commission  belatedly  found  that  the 
glass  industry'  was  heading  lor  oblivion 
and  suddenly  agreed  with  the  industiT 
that  tariffs  were  too  low.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  asked 
that  tariffs  be  placed  at  levels  even  higher 
than  they  were  under  the  famous  Smoot- 
Hawley  high  tariff  law. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  the 
danger  to  the  glass  industry  and  ordered 
the  tariff  committee's  recommendations 
be     put     Into     effect.    However,     the 
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import-export  group  never  gave  up  and 
with  the  passing  of  President  Kennedy 
started  their  moves  to  get  back  the 
lower  tariff  rates. 

We, now  find  ourselves  faced  with  a 
simple  majority  recommendation  that 
would  wipe  out  the  Kennedy  rates  and 
again  put  this  industry  In  complete,  seri- 
ous jeopardy. 

While  the  U.S.  industry  has  been  able 
to  work  out  some  modernization  under 
the  Kennedy  tariff  rate  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  had  the  industry  susplcloned 
a  lower  rate  was  in  the  ofBng  there 
would  not  have  been  the  vast  sums  of 
money  spent  to  rehabilitate  the  Industry. 
This  I  personally  know  to  be  true  in  my 
home  town  of  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Even  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  admit  that  the  higher  rate 
has  not  cut  down  on  imports  but  it  has 
given  our  domestic  producers  a  nar- 
rower spread  between  our  costs  and  for- 
eign costs,  thereby,  giving  the  industry 
a  fighting  chance  for  survival. 

It  is  no  longer  a  fight  to  grow  and 
e.xpand.  it  is  really  a  struggle  to  stay 
alive  and  survive  in  the  glass  Industry. 

The  American  glass  Industjy  has  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  success  of 
our  space  projects,  to  our  defense  stature 
and  while  its  fight  to  stay  alive  has  been 
hard  and  long  drawn  out  it  has  spent 
millions  to  maintain  its  research  and 
modernization  of  facilities. 

What  we  9Pom  to  forypi  is  tliat  nithout 
our  own  industries  the  .successful  defense 
of  our  Nation  is  impossible. 

Wc  are  already  findius  out  that  in  the 
:inal  analysis  it  is  our  own  trained,  skilled 
workers,  our  own  facililiej,  tliat  we  must 
depend  upon  in  both  our  peace  and  war 
economies. 

For  Congress  to  ait  idly  bv  while  this  is 
;oing  on  is  to  betray  the  trust  the  people 
placed  in  our  hands. 

The  American  workman  Is  finding  out 
ihat  there  is  a  third  party  at  the  bar- 
cainlng  table,  the  international  trader 
who  hoM.s.  in  many  in.stanccs.  the  trump 
cards  and  ha.s  more  influence  in  the  finsi 
negotiations  than  domestic  labor  and 
industr>\ 

While  working  on  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  we  heard  from  witnes-ses 
after  witnesses  of  the  grave  dangers — 
a.s  told  to  the  committee — in  any  in- 
crease in  hourly  vages.  any  overtime 
penalties  and  espeoially  In  any  increases 
in  production  costs  because  of  raising 
the  minimum  and  lov>-crinij  tlie  ma.\i- 
mum  work  week. 

The  O'.re  setting  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  D.S.  worker  is  foreign  trade  as  rep- 
resented by  Tjs.  imports  nf  competitive 
roods.  Oftimcs  the  witness  wore  two 
hats,  they  were  American  producers  with 
overseas  fncihties  and  the  implication 
ind  waminits  in  rheir  testimony  clearly 
spelled  nur.  o  grave  dancer  to  the  U.S. 
workman  and  his  economy. 

Cijin  this  Congress  refuse  to  raise  U.S. 
standards  because  worldwide  traders  can 
demoralize  our  market  with  foreign  made 
products.  This  apparently  is  the  aim  of 
the  international  producers  and  traders. 

While  we  enjoy  a  relatively  sound 
economy  one  must  realize  tliat  auto- 
mation and  specialization  would  be  less 
damaging,    in    the   face    of   population 


growth  and  increased  consumption,  if 
imports  did  not  take  so  much  of  our 
market. 

It  has  been  stated  that  over  93  percent 
of  all  fine  china  sold  in  the  United  States 
is  imixjrted.  The  story  of  handmade 
glassware  is  too  well  known  to  repeat 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  while  the 
country  has  tripled  in  size  only  10  per- 
cent of  our  hand  plants  are  left. 

There  are  some  who  say  there  is  room 
for  all  the  world's  products  to  flow  into 
our  market  and  yet  the  same  group  use 
a  completely  different  approach  to  the 
agricultural  pr.oducts  such  as  wheat. 
Horn-,  and  so  forth. 

We  cannot  say  in  any  kind  of  an  hon- 
est appraisal  that  the  farmer  must  be 
protected  against  imports  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  farm  products  while  in 
the  same  breath  demand  a  free  market 
for  manufactured  products. 

This  world  trade  picture  has  many 
facets.  We  find  oiu-selves  exporting 
products  we  are  hi  short  supply  of  and 
importing  products  we  have  in  sur'plus. 

The  case  of  molybdenum  is  one  in 
point.  We  produce  about  Sb  percent  of 
world  supply  of  molybdenum  and  yet  our 
domestic  industries  operate  in  a  strait- 
jacket  of  shortage. 

The  case  history  is  worth  repeating. 
For  the  past  3  years  I  have  had  to  fight 
with  otlier  Members  of  Congress  helping 
to  take  molybdenum  from  the  stockpile 
to  keep  the  specialty  steel  industry  from 
curtailing  products  and  even  shutting 
down  facilities. 

The  following  article  from  Iron  Age. 
February  13. 1965.  by  T.  M.  Rolmn.  points 
out  the  seriousness  of  the  situation: 
MoLY  Shortag-  Pinches  Steelmakers 
'Note. — The  supnl?  of  molybdenum  Is  be- 
ooixuiig  critical.  It  nftrcts  a  large  p;irt  of 
Itie  sleel  and  foundry  Industries.  Moly  pro- 
ducers arc  planning  expansions  to  ndd  new 
ofipactty. ) 

( By  T.  M.  Rohan  I 
A  critical  tiear-term  stiortai?G  of  molyb- 
flenum  for  alloy  steel,  stainless  and  ca.'^t- 
lng5  lii  now  adding  to  the  problems  of  liar- 
rled  steelmen.  foundrymen.  and  llielr  cus- 
tomers. 

Supply  lias  tightened  since  laat  s'.immer. 
Neither  producers  nor  users  have  any  slgnift- 
c.  ni.  Inventory.  Some  steelmakers*  alloca- 
tion of  moly  hr,s  been  halved  for  the  critical 
inontba  of  March  and  April. 

R  itionlng;  alloy  sleel  producers  don't  like 
TO  diiiC'jsa  It.  Btit  some  liave  had  to  put  in 
.1  type  of  double-barreled  allocation  system 
where  steel  tisers  ore  held  to  their  patti^m 
of  mcjlv  content  as  well  as  regular  steel  ton- 
n.'ipe  pattern. 

Others  are  discontinuing  production  of 
.some  high  moly  content  steels.  And  they 
are  iirgliig  urera  to  attempt  to  convert  to 
less  critical  chrome-  or  nickel-bearing  types 
which  cost  more. 

"Hie  pinch  cuts  across  a  fairly  wide  swath 
of  the  ftoei  and  foundry-  Indu.stry.  For  every 
ton  of  Gted  produced  in  the  Onlted  States 
In  1063.  for  Instance.  .38  pound  of  moly  vr.-^ 
required,  this  ratio  hag  been  rising  steadily 
:'rom  .24  p-und  per  ton  in  1947.  The  tJ.S. 
steel  Industry  used  42  million  pounds  of 
molybdenum  in  !9fi3 

Tailgate  survival:  Mtich  moly-bearlng  steel 
goes  Into  forged  auto  ring  and  pinion  gears, 
transmission  gears,  front  auto  spindles, 
machine  tool  and  other  machinery  shafting, 
bolting  stock  and  pressure  vessels. 

The  big  moly  producers — Climax  Molyb- 
denum. Molybdenum  Corp  of  America,  Ken- 


neoott  Copper  Corp.,  and  Duval  Corp, 
at  capacity  production,  have  no  plant  Invcn. 
torles  and  ship  almost  all  production  tiy 
premium  truck.  Steel  mills  and  foundries 
are  "living  off  the  tailgate  of  the  incoming 
moly  trucks." 

Molyljdenum  producers  are  In  all-out  pro. 
duction  and  have  launched  multl-mlllion- 
doUnr  expansions  which  will  increase  cnp^ic- 
ity  almost  50  percent  but  will  not  start  be- 
coming efTectlve  until  late  this  year.  A  Gov- 
ernment stockpile  disposal  of  3  mllhoa 
pounds  this  month  will  help  temporarily 

Black  market:  Meanwhile,  a  small  bincii 
market  has  sprung  up.  Resellers  who  got  i:, 
on  earlier  Government  stockpile  sales  h.ive 
unloaded  for  as  high  as  $6  per  pound  of  t.jn- 
talned  moly  compared  to  going  market  price 
of  $1  75  for  oxide  and  »2.04  as  ferro  m'llyli. 
denite.  Buyers  were  either  desperate  u.'-.prs 
or  speculators  or  IXDth. 

Pew  steel  firm-s  will  talk  publicly  for  fenr 
of  getting  cut  o(T.  "We  have  to  plead  ;ui<l 
beg  from  molybdenum  companies  to  get  what 
we  can."  one  steel  mill  purchasing  agpnt 
says  "They  keep  assuring  us  they  won't 
let  us  down.  But  we  don't  have  enough  on 
hand  to  get  tlirough  the  first  2  weeks  of 
March  now." 

After  scrap:  Another  steel  executive  fnys, 
"We  arc  really  riding  our  purchasing  peo.tile 
to  get  all  they  can  and  also  buy  up  all  the 
moly-bearing  scrap.  Our  customers  are  nlso 
being  told  we  need  their  scrap  back  and  iliev 
are  oooper.Uing." 

One  major  steel  firm  admits  privately  ti 
has  only  50  percent  of  the  moly  It  ncedi  for 
April  In  sight.  Some  order  commitmont.s  ,'r,r 
the  moly-bearlng  steel  involve  dcfense-r:);e(l 
tonnfsge.  So  the  outlook  for  moly  plate  user? 
who  are  btuldlnc;  shovels,  road  graders  and 
similar  equipment  Is  grim. 

"All  users  of  molybdenum-bearing  str^l^ 
ought  to  Immediately  work  on  usin?;  non- 
mr.ly-bertrlng  grades  where  possible  or  rednce 
the  moly  content."  sa\s  R.  S.  Cllngan,  s,.I?s 
vice  president  r.f  Cnpr.erweld  Steel.  ■  Jn 
many  cases  other  hardening  elements,  like 
chrome  and  mrtnganeso  Cin  be  tised.  The 
shortage  does  not  appear  to  be  temporarr 
There  Is  some  rell?l  In  sight  the  next  fp«- 
months,  but  the  potential  for  the  future  H 
not  encouraging." 

Cynical  view:  A  purchasing  agent  for  iin 
Ohio  auto  supplier,  however.  Is  somewhnt 
cvnlcal  of  the  situation.     He  ray?: 

"Tlie  steel  companies  are  using  this  as  a 
wed^e  to  exoloin  their  dellven'  delavs.  AI'ov 
prodiiclng  f:icilitie5  are  marginal  because  tli':y 
use  the  old  h:'nd  mills  for  alloy  production 
and  this  Is  why  mill?  arc  falling  behind  in 
their  production." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  sum  up  by  quoting 
from  my  old  friend  and  associate  in  our 
studies  of  the  "Impact  of  Imports  on 
U.S.  Employment": 
Exports  Do  Not  I.ncrease  Total  Markft 
Many  writers  in  business  and  technical  ar- 
ticles hf.ve  tulked  about  the  need  to  Incrraee 
our  expoits  so  that  we  may  have  a  henltlir 
and  growing  economy.  This  Idea  seems  to 
be  a  carryover  from  the  well-exploded  pesf.:- 
raism  of  the  1930's  that  our  economy  and  do- 
mestic market  had  ceased  to  grow.  Tlie  idea 
now.  Is  that  in  order  to  expand  production 
and  sales,  we  will  have  to  find  mfitkets  out- 
side the  country.  The  deduction  Is  that  «e 
will  have  to  accept  more  imports  to  pay  for 
the  exports.  It  then  follows  that  we  wiil 
have  to  lower  tarifTs  in  order  to  Increase 
Imports.  This  sort  of  thinking  fails  to  take 
Into  account  the  fundamental  economic  Uw 
that  on  a  sound,  long-term  basis  we  cannot 
expand  our  production  by  more  than  the 
total  economic  demand  in  the  country.  If 
there  is  <-uiything  to  be  gained  by  Increared 
foreign  sales,  it  is  a  temporary  lack  of  bal- 
ance between  production  facilitiee  and  con- 
Biuner  demand. 
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A  BILL  TO  HELP  CURB  MISMANAGE- 
MENT AND  WASTE  IN  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  tlie  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
i:«Ir.  Beits]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  favorite 
su'oject  of  criticism  by  Members  oi  Con- 
gress is  waste,  inefSciency,  and  mlsman- 
at'ement  of  public  funds.  Yet.  few  of 
these  attacks  include  proposals  for  work- 
able solutions  to  reduce  uneconomical 
and  inefficient  practices.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  goes  to  the  soiu-ce 
vi  these  problems  and  will  provide  iin- 
pioved  procedures  to  ferret  out  the  indi- 
viduals or  administrative  practices  un- 
derlying misuse  of  our  tax  dollars.  Here 
are  the  principal  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation: 

First.  To  lequlre  publication  in  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reports  of  the 
names  of  Government  employees  person- 
ally responsible  for  failing  to  comply  with 
the  laws  or  administrative  procedures  in 
spending  public  funds  after  this  has  once 
been  reported  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  appropiiate  agency  head. 

Second.  To  require  that  before  1  cent 
of  ta.Kpaycrs'  money  can  be  spent  by  a 
newly  established  Federal  agency,  the 
htrid  of  that  aeency  mast  consult  with 
the  Comptroller  General  to  become  well 
ac<iuainted  with  requirements  for  the  dis- 
buisement  of  funds  and  contracting  pro- 
cedures. 

Tliird.  To  suspend  fimds  from  all 
agencies  v.hose  accounting  systems  have 
not  been  approved  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  within  2  years  after  pas- 
.sape  of  the  bill,  and  requiring  all  new 
ai'encies  to  meet  these  approved  stand- 
ards within  2  years  after  they  begin 
operation. 

Fourth.  To  require  that  eveiy  agency 
wliicli  receives  General  Accounting  Office 
recommendations  because  of  findings  of 
mi.smaaagement  of  funds  must  submit  to 
the  Bur-eau  of  the  Budget  a  report  of 
coriective  action  to  ijrevent  recuiTlng 
waste. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  provision  to 
require  the  ComptroUar  General  to  pub- 
lisb  the  names  of  pei-soiis  responsible  for 
improper  handling  of  public  funds. 

FIrit.  it  is  a  basic  concept  of  Ameri- 
can Government  that  all  activities  of 
public  employees  should  be  open  to  in- 
spection, excepting  only  those  of  a 
purely  ijersoinl  nature  or  involving  the 
national  security.  Accordingly,  persons 
climged  with  the  authority  to  disburse 
iiublie  fimds  should  be  publicly  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions.  To  hide 
'uy  anonymity  oi  pass  the  buck  through 
li-c  chain  of  command"  is  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  American  people.  It  is 
with  this  In  mind  that  I  submit  the 
Comptroller  General  should  publish  the 
names  of  persons  whose  fiscal  or  legal 
decisions  have  cost  the  taxpayers  un- 
necessarily through  inefficient  opera- 
tions. » 

I  believe  in  rewarding  those  in  Federal 
»rvice  whose  suggestions  and  good 
Judument  merit  recognition.  Through 
ifie  Government  Employees  Incentive 
Aw.irds  program,  67.731  awards,  averag- 
ing $36,  were  given  for  superior  job  per- 
formance  in   1964,    More  than   118.800 


suggestions  were  adopted  with  awards 

averaging  S40  presented  to  many  thou- 
sands of  officials.  It  such  an  expansive 
program  can  be  conducted  for  promot- 
ing good  work,  surely  it  is  only  proper 
to  seek  to  Identify  and  obtain  dis- 
ciplinary action  or  dismissal,  where  jus- 
tilied.  for  those  failing  in  judgment, 
training,  or  intent,  to  meet  the  standards 
of  responsibility  with  which  they  are 
charged. 

The  Comptroller  General  presently 
has  the  basic  authority  for  access  to  rec- 
ords of  Government  agencies  but  does 
not  regularly  publish  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals involved  in  deficiencies  in  his 
periodic  reports.  However,  former 
Compti-oller  General  Campbell  believes 
it  desirable  to  identify  these  decision- 
making personnel  and  has  stated  this  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  Marc).  18. 
1965: 

In  order  to  achieve  for  the  Congress  and 
tlie  agency  involved  the  greatest  l^eneflte 
from  otir  findings,  it  is  our  policy  not  only 
to  clearly  demonstrate  the  existence  of  de- 
firiencles  and  their  actual  or  potential  ad- 
verse effects,  but  also  to  determine.  ln.:iof.ir 
as  pr.icticable,  the  underlying  causes.  In 
this  respect,  we  consider  it  desirable  to 
closely  relate  the  deflciencies  we  find,  not 
only  with  the  spoclftc  practices  and  proce- 
dures, but  also  with  the  organizational  unitJi 
and  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  the 
existence  or  occurrence  of  the  deficiencies 
since  wp  feel  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
a  strong  sen.se  of  personal  responfilblllty  in 
conducting  the  Goveriunenfs  affairs. 

The  legislation  I  propose  requires  that 
when  the  Comptroller  General  finds  that 
a  particular  Governmcr.t  employee  is  not 
complying  with  the  prescribed  procedures 
for  dispensing  funds,  property,  or  assets 
for  which  he  is  responsible,  this  informa- 
tion must  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  head  of  h's  department  or  agency. 
If.  in  a  subsequent  audit,  the  Comptroller 
Geneial  finds  the  same  indivi.lual  guilty 
of  the  same  or  similar  deficiencies  and 
corrective  or  disciplinary  action  has  not 
been  taken  against  him,  then  the  name 
of  this  individual  shall  be  published  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  renorts  on 
that  agency.  With  the  names  of  such 
persons  and  a  documented  report  on  the 
deflciencies  involved,  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  can  conduct  investi- 
gations, draft  new  legislation,  or  other- 
wise determine  what  action  is  needed  to 
rectify  these  situations. 

This  bill  goes  to  t'ne  heart  of  a  great 
many  of  the  wasteful  practices  which 
are  often  repeated.  I  believe  it  is  es- 
sential that  every  accounting  system 
rau'^t  \y  adequate  to  properly  and  pru- 
dently dispense  Federal  moneys  in  ac- 
cordance with  statutory  provisions  and 
eood  business  practices.  My  bill  will  re- 
quire executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  bring  their  accounting  procedures 
into  conformity  witli  the  Butiget  end  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  within  2  years. 
This  2-year  limitation  will  also  apply  to 
all  new  agencies.  If  a  department  fails 
to  comply,  all  expenditiues  of  public 
funds  must  cease  until  the  Comptroller 
General  approves  the  agency's  accounting 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  talk  about  Fed- 
eral spending  over  a  period  of  years  we 
are  referring  to  astronomical  figures  in 
the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.    We 


should  also  not  overlook  these  facts:  In 
1963.  the  Comptroller  General  presented 
evidence  of  potential  savings  of  S218,- 
380.000  and  for  1964  the  figure  was  $294,- 
323.000.  When  we  speak  of  accounting 
systems  we  are  speaking  of  128  such  sys- 
tems within  tlie  civil  departments  and 
agencies  subject  to  General  Accounting 
Office  approval.  These  agencies  have  had 
more  than  14  years  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize their  accounting  systems.  Look  at 
the  results:  Only  41  complete  systems 
and  parts  of  15  others  had  been  approved 
through  May  1964.  Last  year  tlic  Comp- 
troller General  made  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  delinquencies  in  im- 
proving their  systems: 

In  the  nearly  14  years  that  have  gone 
by  •  '  •  the  number  of  executive  agency  ac- 
counting systems  that  have  been  modernized, 
improved,  and  brought  Into  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  law  and  the  broad  prin- 
ciples and  standards  prescribed  by  our  ofBce 
is  dlEappointingly  small. 

This  bill  would  require  that  all  agen- 
cies receiving  Government  Accounting 
Office  reconmiendations  for  improved 
procedures  or  policies  submit  a  report  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  whether  the  agency  has  complied 
with  the  recommendations  and,  if  not. 
why.  The  President  has  pledged  his  ad- 
ministration will  fight  waste,  so.  through 
this  bill,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  must  review  the  progress  of 
executive  department-s  and  agencies  to 
eliminate  recuiTing  waste.  A  compila- 
tion of  the  report*  to  tlie  Director  of  the 
Buieau  of  the  Budget  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  annually  for  riview,  particu- 
larly by  the  Governmei'.t  Operations 
Committee  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

While  a  basic  problem  in  any  govern- 
ment is  the  ability  and  judgment  ol  per- 
sonnel at  ever>'  level  of  decisionmaking, 
the  administrative  officer  should  be  quick 
to  take  remedial  action  when  a  Govern- 
ment Accoiuiting  Office  recommenoation 
IS  brought  to  his  attention.  Presently, 
except  for  the  initiative  taken  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  encouragement  in 
that  direction  contained  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  Circular  No.  A-50  of  April 
1.  1959.  little  coordination  or  control  is 
maintained  over  recurring  waste. 

The  President,  in  his  far-reaching  leg- 
islative program,  has  proposed  a  number 
of  completely  new  agencies,  and  at  least 
one  new  Cabinet  department.  I  Ijelleve 
the  Congre.-^s  has  a  responsibility  bc.vond 
simply  criticizing  Government  officials 
after  waste  has  been  discovered.  We 
should  build,  develop,  and  leinforce  ad- 
ministrative practices  to  keep  newly  hired 
officials  in  full  and  accurate  comoliance 
with  the  statutes  under  which  new  Gov- 
ernment establishments  must  operate. 
The  heads  of  all  new  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Comptroller 
General  on  principles. standards,  and  re- 
lated requirements  for  accounting  and 
legal  disbursement  of  public  funds  in  my 
bill  This  procedure  is  mandatoi-y  be- 
cause only  by  a  thorough  review  of  the 
contracting  and  expenditure  systems  can 
an  accotmting  system  function  with 
minimum  difficulty  and  maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

Abundant  examples  to  document  the 
need  for  this  bill  are  available  to  m) 
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colleagues  and  the  American  people.  I 
simply  refer  vou  to  any  annual  repoit 
ot  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Comp- 
troller General's  periodic  reports  to  Con- 
gress, and  various  hearings  and  rejiorts 
of  the  House  and  .Senate  Government 
Operations  Committees. 

Consideration  of  this  measure  is  timely 
today  because  as  the  first  session  of  the 
89th  Cousrcss  prepares  for  adjournment, 
such  a  bill  can  be  studied  by  Members 
this  fall  and  uppr^irnate  committees  and 
executive  acencies.  When  we  return  in 
January  with  a  full  seseion  ahead,  neces- 
sary analysis  and  reports  can  be  com- 
pleted, and.  I  would  hope,  hearings  held 
on  this  and  other  related  measures. 


SERIOUS  CO>fDITION  OF  PRIVATE 
SHIPY.ARDS  rs-  THE  NEW  YORK- 
NEW    JERSEY    AREA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
ot  the  Hoa?e,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels),  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  port  has  been  hard  hit 
in  recent  years.  In  the  last  few  years 
we  have  seen  the  closing  of  not  less  than 
four  private  shipyards  in  addition  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  what  the  economic 
lo.^  to  our  part  of  the  Nation  has  been. 
We  have  suflered  greatly  from  these 
closings,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  security 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been  well 
seo'ed  by  this  paralysis  which  has  hit 
the  largest  port  in  the  UrUted  States. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  clos- 
'  ing  of  the  Todd  Shipyard  in  Hoboken,  on 
the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  congressional  del- 
egation met  and  formed  a  committee  to 
aggressively  seek  repair  work  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  some  of  the  shipbuilding  work 
which  we  would  no  longer  receive.  The 
very  able  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
beloved  dean  of  the  House,  the  Honor- 
able Emanuel  Celler  and  I  were  elected 
cochalrmen  of  the  group. 

Last  spring,  my  colleague.  Hon.  John 
M.  MtFRPHY — representing  Mr.  Celler — 
and  I.  along  with  a  large  number  of  rep- 
resentatives from  labor  and  manage- 
ment, met  with  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Paul  H,  Nitze.  at  his  office  at  the  Penta- 
gon. We  were  given  every  assurance 
that  we  would  be  given  every  considera- 
tion. 

Just  how  much  consideration  we  have 
received  can  be  gleaned  by  the  following 
amount  of  repair  work  which  our  private 
yards  have  received  since  our  meeting 
with  Mr.  Nitze  on  April  26,  1965. 

From  April  :;6  to  June  23.  196,5,  our 
private  yards  received  the  magnificent 
total  ot  $138,000  for  repair  work  done  on 
four  destroyers,  a  minesweeper,  an  auxil- 
iary ship,  and  subcontracted  work  relat- 
ing to  the  overhaul  of  the  aircraft  carrier. 
U.SS  Intrepid.  Surely,  this  amount  of 
work  divided  among  five  shipyards  is  not 
going  to  go  very  far  toward  alleviating 
our  serious  difficulties  caused  by  the  shut- 
do«-n  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  the 
private  yards  in  our  port. 

This  week,  insult  wa.5  added  to  injury, 
when  the  Maritime  Administration  an- 
nounced that  our  shipyards  would  be 


pas.'^d  over  for  repair  work  being  done 
on  federally  owned  ships  which  are  being 
taken  out  of  the  so-called  mothball  fleet 
for  use  by  the  Navy's  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  in  connection  with  the 
current  buildup  in  Vietnam. 

Six  ships  are  being  reactivated  from 
the  mothball  fleet  which  is  located  at 
Jones  Point  up  tlie  Hudson  River. 

Last  week  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion announced  the  reactivation  of  all  of 
these  ships  would  not  be  done  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  facilities 

It  was  originally  announced  that  only 
four  of  these  ships  would  be  refitted  in 
our  local  shipyards.  After  a  storm  of 
protest  was  raised  over  the  weekend  from 
alarmed  labor  leaders,  spokesmen  for 
management  and  officials  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  the  Maritime  Administration 
backed  down,  stating  that  only  one  .'ihip 
would  be  taken  from  the  Port  of  New 
York.  This  ship,  the  Denison  Victory,  is 
already  at  the  Sun  Shipyard  in  Chester, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  for  renovating 
each  of  these  ships  runs  to  about  $300,- 
000.  In  view  of  our  severe  unemploy- 
ment situation,  we  cannot  afford  to  lo.'^e 
even  one  of  these  ships. 

Last  week  Capt.  Thomas  A.  King.  Di- 
rector of  the  Atlantic  coast  district  of  the 
Maritime  Administration,  stated  that  re- 
pair work  could  not  be  done  because  we 
lack  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  there  were  some  sub- 
stance to  the  statement  of  Captain  King 
that  we  are  not  able  to  handle  the  repair 
work  In  question,  then  our  cause  would 
not  be  the  legitimate  one  that  it  is.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  all 
sorts  of  ship  repair  facilities  available 
which  are  not  presently  being  used.  In 
my  own  district  alone,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Yard  in  Hoboken  could  handle  a!l 
the  work  being  done  in  connection  with 
the  ships  being  reactivated  from  the 
Jones  Point  reserve  fleet.  And,  there  are 
otlicr  yards  in  the  port  wliich  are  e(?ually 
capable  to  perform  tia-  work  in  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  workmen  are  highly 
skilled.  Tliey  have  learned  the  shipbuild- 
ing trades  by  means  of  years  of  ex- 
perience. Their  experience  and  skill  is 
a  vital  national  asset  in  times  of  inter- 
national peril.  During  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  our  skilled  workmen 
performed  shipbuilding  miracles. 

The  Bethlehem  Yard  in  Hoboken  could 
employ  12,000  men  it  it  were  rimning  at 
full  capacity.  Today  this  great  shipyard 
employs  only  about  1,000  men.  The  Todd 
Shipyard  also  in  Hoboken  now  has  only 
about  a  score  of  men  still  working.  Its 
final  demise  is  scheduled  tor  December. 

We  have  the  yards,  we  have  the  skilled 
workers.  In  fact,  we  have  everything 
except  the  work.  Why  has  the  Maritime 
Administration  chosen  to  follow  the 
Navy's  lead  in  abandoning  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  port  to  its  fate?  This.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  question  which  we  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  delegation  demand 
to  know. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
this  decision  is  not  countermanded,  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable.  The  adminis- 
tration has  broken  faith  with  us.  We  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  delegation 
have  gone  down  the  line  with  the  admin- 
istration   on   matters    which    are   geo- 
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graphically  remote  from  our  part  of  the 
Nation.  We  have  loyally  supported  farm 
programs  and  aid  to  Appalachia  because 
we  felt  that  these  programs  were  good 
for  the  Nation  even  though  they  do  not 
benefit  directly  the  people  of  our  area 
But  if  we  are  asked  to  support  programs 
to  aid  every  part  of  the  United  States 
and  then  see  a  major  industry  in  our 
area,  which  has  long  been  in  decline  be- 
cause of  the  shortsighted  Navy  polic'ps, 
treated  with  contempt,  then  I  say,  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  time  that  those  wlio  are 
responsible  for  making  administration 
policy  learn  that  charity  begins  at  home 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tile 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEI5.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  first  of  all  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  interest  in  this  very  vital 
matter  that  is  ot  great  Interest  not  only 
to  the  shipyards  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  but  also  to  the  entire  country.  The 
gentleman  I  know  has  had  an  abiding 
and  continuing  interest  In  the  welfare 
ot  shipbuilding  in  New  Jersey.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  most  coop- 
erative in  the  efforts  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
pend in  bringing  new  work  to  the  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  yards  In  New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  share  his  views.  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  responsible 
Government  agencies  must  recognize 
that  If  the  private  yards  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area  are  to  continue  in 
being  they  must  receive  their  fair  share 
ot  all  Goverrunent  contracts,  whether  It 
be  in  the  form  of  new  shipbuilding 
awards  or,  as  the  gentleman  is  pointing 
out,  in  major  repair  work. 

I  tliink  the  gentleman  recognizes  that 
one  of  the  leading  private  yards  in  the 
country,  the  New  York  ShipbuUdlni 
Corp..  is  located  In  my  district  and  em- 
ploys a  great  many  men  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  district  represented  by  the 
very  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  McGrathI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGsath' 
has  In  the  past  and  is  now  exerting  a 
great  deal  of  his  personal  effort  in  a 
cooperative  eftort  with  me  in  trying  to 
aid  this  shipyard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  ot 
our  colleagues  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  ttie  enrollment,  the  employment 
rolls,  in  that  yard  which  have  approxi- 
mated 10.000  men  for  the  past  many 
years,  have  now  been  depleted  to  ap- 
proximately 3,000.  This  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  inability  of  the  yard  to  ob- 
tain any  new  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  or  to  be  the  recipients  of 
any  awards  for  major  repair  work. 
Therefore.  I  can  recognize,  as  well  as  any 
Member  ot  this  House,  the  anxiety  ot  the 
Meml>er  in  the  well  tor  the  yards  in  his 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  men 
and  management  and  labor  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  these  yards  for  their  sus- 
tenance, as  well  as  the  people  of  his  di.'i- 
trict.  shotlld  be  very  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ll'iie 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  hope  to  bring 
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to  the  House  within  the  next  few  days 
legislation  which  will  create  a  study  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
as  to  what  we  can  do  to  aid  the  private 
shipbuilding  industry  in  this  country. 
Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  and  congratulate  him  and 
assure  him  of  my  continuing  cooperation 
in  his  endeavors  to  aid  the  yards  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mon  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
!rom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels]  for  the 
Initiative  which  he  has  shown  in  this 
effort.  Again,  the  gentleman  demon- 
strates that  he  not  only  represents  the 
people  and  the  best  interest  of  his  con- 
stituency, but  in  doing  so  he  serves  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation.  He  has 
called  tlie  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  this  matter,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  withrhim  and  offer  him 
evei-y  cooperation  and  assistance  that  1 
possibly  can  put  lorth.  along  with.  I 
know,  the  balance  of  tlie  congressional 
delegation  from  New  Jersey  who  Join  the 
gentleman  in  this  effort. 

Mr  DANIELS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield^ 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  ifersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associat^  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  coUeagu^  from  New  Jersey.  The 
eentleman  frokn  Hudson  County  has 
made  a  very  strong  presentation.  I  am 
In  full  agreement  with  him  that  we  in 
tlie  New  York-lfJew  Jersey  area  have  not 
been  getting  proper  consideration  from 
the  Navy  Depairtment  and  the  Maritime 
Administration! 

We  are  asked  to  go  to  bat  for  every 
other  part  of  ihe  United  States.  And 
let  nie  say,  Mr.l  Speaker,  that  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  th|ese  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.  ;  But  once  in  a  while,  we 
would  like  a  little  consideration  ourselves. 
It  is  nothing  shiort  of  an  outraee  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  charge  that 
our  shipyards  jre  not  capable  of  doing 
tlie  repair  work  on  these  ships  that  are 
beintr  reactivated  as  a  result  of  the  Viet- 
namese crisis.  .There  is  no  part  of  the 
Uruied  States  wjiere  skilled  labor  is  more 
readily  available.  As  the  eentleman 
from  New  Jersb'  just  said  so  well,  we 
proved  what  w^  could  do  in  World  War 
H  and  during  [the  Korean  crisis.  We 
have-  serious  unemployment  situations  in 
New  Jersey  and  I  cannot  continue  to  sup- 
port admlmstr4tion  policies  whUe  the 
,Vavy  Department  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration pujisues  policies  which  are 
designed  to  pijoduce  poverty  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  also  want  to 
associate  mysell  with  the  efforts  of  the 


gentleman  from  New  Jersey  now  in  the 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress I  have  worked  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Caiiill]  in  con- 
nection with  similar  problems  with  refer- 
ence to  the  New  York  Slilpbuilding  Co. 
at  Camden  as  many  of  the  workers  in 
that  yard  live  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Da.mels]  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
private  sliipbuilding  Industiy  in  New- 
Jersey  and  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  for 
his  efforts  in  this  legard  and  I  pledge  my 
continued  assistance  in  behalf  of  his 
great  efforts. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  the  gentle- 
man's colleagues  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  paying  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels]  for  his 
leadersliip  in  pointing  out  wliat  may  be 
an  ovei-sight  but  which  actually  is  turn- 
ing into  a  prejudicial  situation  insofar  as 
the  entire  New  York  port  area  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  along  with  his  colleagues  and 
other  colleagues  of  mine  from  the  State 
of  New  York  have  met  on  several  occa- 
sions over  the  past  3  years  with  the  Sec- 
rctaiy  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
We  have  met  with  industry  leaders.  We 
have  met  with  the  labor  union  leaders  in 
an  effort  to  try  and  arrive  at  some  con- 
certed action  to  insure  that  the  port  of 
New  York  ship  repair  and  shipbuilding 
industry  is  not  discriminated  against. 
Also,  most  recently  I  received  communi- 
cations from  the  presidents  of  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Drydock  Associations. 
His  latest  communication  pinpointing 
the  information  so  far  as  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  are  concei-ned  appears  in 
this  program  addressed  to  Capt.  Thomas 
A.  King.  Director,  Atlantic  Construction 
District,  Maritime  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  ot  Commerce,  45  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Your  stiitement  appearing  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  August  26,  1965,  concerning  the 
possibility  that  work  assigned  to  the  port  ot 
New  York  by  MAHAD  might  be  sent  to  an- 
other port  because  of  "restricted  drydock 
and  other  shipyard  repair  facilities  In  thl« 
port"  has  caused  deep  concern  and  protest 
among  the  members  of  the  New  York  &  New 
Jersey  Drydock  .Association 

In  view  of  the  already  existing  shortage  of 
ahlp  repair  work  in  this  port,  partially  at- 
tributable to  Government  policy,  we  would 
expect  every  opportunity  be  given  to  existing 
ship  repair  yards  located  here  to  repair  ships 
currently  or  In  the  future  being  brought  from 
the  Hudson  River  reserve  fleet  or  other  re- 
serve fleets. 

Allocation  of  ship  repair  work  to  the  port 
of  New  York  has  long  been  sought  and  will 
aid  the  already  stricken  Industry  here  as  well 
as  help  to  preserve  the  skilled  manpower 
pool. 

Very  truly  yours, 

K.  Deforest, 
President,  New  York  d-  Nev>  Jersey  Dry- 
dock  Association. 


The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  knows 
as  well  as  I  know  we  are  losing  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard  at  Brookl.vn.  We 
know  that  facility  employed  at  the  be- 
ginning ot  this  year  almost  10,000  people. 
We  know  it  is  phased  down  to  an  em- 
ployment level  ot  about  6.000  at  the 
present  time.  So  we  know  there  is  ample 
Jklll  in  the  port  of  New  York  to  partici- 
pate in  this  ship  revitalization  from  the 
reserve  fleet. 

I  think  the  Maritime  Administration 
should  compare  their  correspondence 
with  the  Department  ot  the  Navy.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  some  correspond- 
ence I  had  with  the  Navy  as  it  affected 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  recently.  I  had 
written  to  the  Bureau  of  Ships." Admiral 
Brockett,  and  knowing  at  one  time  there 
were  about  seven  destroyers  that  were 
going  to  be  put  in  the  mothball  fleet  in 
the  James  River.  Pa.,  I  felt  because  of  the 
shortage  of  work  in  the  New  York  area 
they  might  be  able  to  divert  some  of  the 
work  in  the  Philadelphia  area  to  the  New 
York  yard.  If  they  would  let  the  New 
York  yards  bid  on  the  mothball  de- 
stroyers it  might  be  that  the  New  York 
yards  could  quote  a  figure,  which  would 
include  the  towing  of  the  ship  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  still  win 
some  work. 
.Admiral  Brockett  stated  as  follows : 
Depabtmznt  of  the  Navv, 

BcHEAr  OF  Ships, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon    John  M.  MrRPHY, 
House  of  KeprcsentatiLes, 
Wain'.r.gton,  D-C. 

My  Deab  Mr.  MrRPKr;  Your  letter  of 
August  14.  1964,  mentioned  that  seven  de- 
stroyers in  the  Philadelphia  area  arc  sched- 
uled to  be  mothballed,  and  requested  advice 
as  to  the  po.ssitalllty  of  New  York  private 
yards  bidding  for  this  work  and  absorbing 
the  towing  charges  to  and  from  New  York  in 
their  bid  prices. 

Five  destroyer-type  ships  (three  destroyers 
(DD)  and  two  escort  vessels  (DE)  I  currently 
are  scheduled  for  Inactivation  In  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  The  usual  practice  la  to  have 
the  major  portion  of  such  Inactivatlons  per- 
formed by  the  reserve  fleet  group  located  at 
the  appropriate  berthing  site.  »uh  the  as- 
sistance ot  ships'  forces.  In  this  case  tiie 
Philadelphia  group.  Atlantic  reserve  fleet,  is 
the  group  assigned.  Some  industrial  assist- 
ance will  be  required,  on  an  intermittent 
basis,  during  the  period  of  inactivation.  This 
assistance  will  be  obtained  by  contracting 
With  a  private  yard  or  yards.  Ships'  forces 
wUl  bfi  supervised  and  assisted  bv  personnel 
of  the  Philadelphia  reserve  fleet  group. 
Much  ot  theu-  work  will  be  performed  con- 
currently with  the  work  performed  by  con- 
tractor employees. 

Performance  of  this  work  at  a  site  farr4-e- 
mcved  from  the  home  station  of  personnel 
in  the  Philadelphia  reserve  fleet  group  would 
entail  considerable  expense  and  personal 
hardship.  The  foreseeable  added  costs  of 
such  an  arrangement,  including  towing 
charges  which  you  mentioned,  would  severely 
limit  the  ability  of  New  York  private  varda 
to  compete  for  this  work.  Also,  award  of  this 
work  to  New  York  firms  would,  of  course, 
constitute  a  signlflcant  drop  in  the  very 
limited  workload  available  for  award  to 
private  yards  In  the  Fourth  Naval  District, 

In  view  ot  the  foregoing,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  practical  to  invite  New  York  pnvr.te 
yards  to  bid  for  this  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  .\    Brockett, 

I  hope  the  Maritime  Administration 
will   take  that  same  attitude  that  the 
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Navy  took  when  we  tried  to  activate  some 
ships  from  the  Hudson  River  resei-ve 
fleet. 

Let  us  not  send  all  of  these  ships  down 
at  once  to  the  port  of  New  York  and  say 
bid  on  them,  lest  we  develop  another 
Situation  which  developed  In  the  past, 
and  that  Is  when  we  had  an  emergency 
situation  or  some  emergency  developed 
where  ships  had  to  come  out  of  the  re- 
serve fleet.  There  were  some  repair 
yards  that  were  not  repair  yards.  They 
were  known  as  bicycle  .?hops  in  the  In- 
dustrj-.  or  marginal  yards  that  had 
not  been  doing  work  over  a  period  of 
time.  They  actually  look  the  work  away 
from  bona  fide  yards  that  were  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  and  labor  pros- 
perity of  the  area  throughout  that 
period. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  for  the 
Record  another  letter  I  received  from 
the  Depar'iment  of  the  Navy  which  is  an 
answer  to  an  inquiry  1  made  to  them  as 
to  the  allocation  of  work  in  the  New 
York  area. 

I  asked  thcra  to  break  down  the  con- 
tract awards  by  shipyards  and  give  me 
a  total  figure  as  to  just  how  much  work 
had  come  into  the  New  York  area,  par- 
ticularly in  this  period  when  the  New 
Y'ork  Naval  Shipyard  was  being  phased 
out. 

As  the  letter  reveals,  the  total  awards 
amounted  to  S100.789.  That  total  is 
broken  down  among  the  yards  and  I  will 
name  .lust  a  few  of  the  yards  here 

The  award  to  the  Tickle  Yard  was 
S2.245  to  work  on  tlie  Parker,  the  de- 
stroyer. 

The  Todd  Shipyard  had  a  $2,527  job 
for  work  on  another  destroyer,  the 
DeLono- 

The  Brewer  Dry  Duck  Co.  received 
three  shipyard  awards  for  auxiliary 
ships — the  AUenheiiy.  the  Fulmer.  and 
the  Harris  which  amounted  to  S4.780. 
SI. 600.  and  S2.485  respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  chickenfeed  when 
we  come  to  analyze  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  the  Navy  Depait- 
meiit  spends  in  the  rep>air  business  as 
well  as  in  the  consti-uctlon  business. 

We  in  the  3d  Naval  District  think 
that  Is  an  infialed  figure  so  far  as  the 
ship  repair  and  new  ship  construction 
figures  are  concerned  in  comparison 
with  other  naval  districts  because  we 
have  nrtually  all  of  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine construction  taking  place  in  New 
London.  "That  is  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gram. So  that  from  the  construction 
and  repair  dollar  that  is  attributed  to  the 
3d  District  we  can  actually  take  and 
eliminate  that  New  London  and  nuclear 
business  and  see  that  theie  is  not  much 
left  for  the  port  of  New  York  that  has 
always  been  a  preeminent  and  very  busy 
and  active  Navy  shipyard  area. 

The  letter  I  have  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

Dep.^etmsnt  of  thb  Navt. 

Office  of  the  Secrftart. 
Wn.ihtngton,  DC,  August  11,  196S. 
Hon.  John  M.  MmPHT. 
House  0/  Eepreaentatives, 
Waxnir.gton,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Congressman:  Tout  letter  of 
July  27.  1965  requested  a  breakdown  of  tlie 
amount  of  repair  work  awarded  to  the  five 


yards  In  the  New  York  City  area  mentioned 
m  the  Navy's  letter  of  June  23,  196S  to  you 

The  repair  awards  !n  question  covered 
work  on  four  destroyers,  a  minesweeper,  and 
an  auxiliary  ship,  and  work  related  to  the 
overhaul  of  the  aircraft  carrier  tJ.S.S. 
Intrepid  (CVA-H). 

In  the  overhaul  oJ  Intrepid,  four  New  York 
area  private  repair  yards  received  awards 
as  follows:  Coastal  Dry  Dock  Co.,  $18,830; 
Hudson  Engineering  Co..  $,15,785:  Tickle 
Engineering  Co..  $29,214;  and  Todd  Shipyard 
Corp,  Brooklyn.  $16,860.  The  total  value 
of  these  awards  was  SM)0,789. 

Hudson.  Tickle,  and  Todd  also  received 
one  award  each  for  repair  work  on  destroy- 
ers. Hudson  received  the  award  for  work 
on  PaikcT  iDD-36»i  In  the  amount  of  »a.245; 
Tickle,  the  award  for  DeLong  iDD634i 
amounting  to  $2,527;  and  Todd,  the  award 
for  Pierce   (DD-753)    amounting  to  $23,800. 

Finally,  the  Brewer  Dry  Dock  Co.  received 
three  repair  awards.  These  were  for  the 
auJtlliaiy  ship  ililcffhenj/  (ATA-179)  ($4.780i, 
the  muieswecper  Fuimt'r  (MSC(0)47i,  ($1.- 
600).  ujld  the  dest:-  yej:  Harris  lDD-447) 
($2,485). 

I  trust  this  information  wlU  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Graeme  C.  Bannesman, 
Ansistant  Secretary  0/  the  Navy. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
another  situation  that  we  have  that  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Navy 
in  1963  and  that  was  with  the  advent 
of  the  Savannah  nuclear  powered  mer- 
chant ship  which  went  on  the  high  seas  at 
that  time  as  a  demonstration  project. 
When  we  analyzed  the  impact  that  that 
had  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  going  into 
commercial  use  and  also  the  fact  that  we 
had  so  many  nuclear  submarines.  I  think 
we  now  have  about  30  nuclear  subma- 
rines in  active  service.  I  wrote  to  the 
Navy  asking  them  to  train  people  in  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  This  cor- 
respondence of  mine  is  dated  in  1963  be- 
fore any  decision  was  made  to  close  any 
shipyards.  1  asked  the  Navy  in  my  let- 
ter to  train  personnel  at  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard  so  thfit  the  yard  wotild 
be  capable  of  doing  nuclear  powered  and 
reconversion  work  and  also  to  include 
private  Industry  or  invlt«  private  in- 
dustry to  send  certain  technlcans  to  be- 
come qualified  for  nuclear  repair  work. 

My  communication  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment said  that  the  Navy  had  ad- 
equate facilities  to  repair  nuclear  vessels 
and  that  they  were  not  going  to  expand 
their  facilities  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  letter  is  as  follows: 
Department  of  the  N.wv. 

Office  of  the  Secrttaet, 
Wasfiingto'i.  D.C.,  November  6.  1S65. 
Hon.  John  M.  Mvrpky. 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  October  23.  1063,  In  which 
you  referred  to  our  eorller  correspondence 
concerning  your  proposal  that  personnel  In 
the  New  York  area  be  trained  for  work  on 
nuclear-powered  ships.  You  Indicated  that 
TOii  would  like  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
me  personally. 

I  appreciate  your\  interest  In  maintaining 
a  satisfactory  ship  construction  and  repair 
capability  in  the  New  York  area.  (\s  Indi- 
cated in  my  letter  of  July  B,  1963,  ix>  you,  we 
consider  we  now  have  adequate  nuclear  ship 
construction  and  repair  capability  In  being. 
However.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  you.  It  la  suggested  that  yo\tr 
ofHce   communicate   with   Capt.   Douglas   C. 


Plate.  U.S.  Navy,   of  my  oBlce   (telephone; 
code  11.  extension  63452)  to  arrange  a  mu- 
tually agreeable  time. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  E.  BElaeti. 
Assiatant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  know  and  can 
see  the  lon?-i"anee  trend  in  cheap  com- 
mercial power  on  the  high  seas  is  going 
to  be  in  the  nuclear  realtor  field.  I  think 
that  is  shoitsighted  on  the  part  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  also  like  to  refer 
to  a  telegram  sent  by  the  BrooklNti 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  signed  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Hilly,  president,  to  Capt.  Thomas 
A.  Kini;'.  director  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
District.  U.S.  Maritime  Administration. 

He  just  begins  to  approach  a  point 
that  was  brought  up  recently  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Coamiittee  wlien 
they  were  going  to  amend  the  naval  ap- 
propriations bill  so  that  no  vessels  thai 
would  be  combatant  vessels  or  vessels 
beloiising  to  the  U.S.  Navy  could  be  built 
In  any  yard  other  than  U.S.  yards. 

That  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Beooklyn^  N.Y., 

August  !e,  19SZ. 
Cnpt.  Thomas  A.  Kimc, 

Director,  Atlantic  Coast  Dtatncf.  O.S.  Marl' 
time  Administraiion,  Neu:  York,  N.Y.: 

The  Brooklyn  Cli  amber  of  Commerce 
wislies  to  go  on  record  as  being  unalterably 
oppfjsed  to  any  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  diverting  ship  repair  work  from 
the  port  of  New  York  on  the  spurioua 
Srouudj  that  the  port  is  lacking  either  the 
fucUltlos  or  the  skilled  labor  to  handle  iiiicli 
work. 

There  oi  e  few.  if  any,  hartrars  in  the  United 
States  with  a  more  complete  and  diversified 
range  of  ship  repair  facilities  than  are  iivulL- 
able  here  Further,  we  question  the  logl"  of 
any  statement  contending  that  there  :.s  a 
jhort.'.ge  of  shipyard  manpower  when  the 
current  level  of  employment  in  tile  shipyardfl 
in  this  port  is  only  ft  fraction  of  what  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis.  It  Is  true  (hat 
many  former  sliipyard  workers  have  perforce 
found  employment  m  other  Industries  iie- 
caiise  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  this  busi- 
ness In  recent  years.  But  It  is  equally  true 
that  m:iny  of  these  skilled  craftsmen  wculd 
be  willing  to  return  to  these  yards  If  they  hAd 
some  assurance  that  their  employment  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  Federal 
policies  seemingly  bent  upon  favoring  slup* 
yards  in  other  ports  at  the  expense  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

We  join  Brooklyn  Borough  President  Abe 
Stark  In  rtecrylng  this  diversion  of  worli 
needed  by  our  ynrds  here,  and  make  special 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, once  a  tlirlvlng  shipbuilding  and  .-ihip 
repairing  center,  has  been  reduced  by  till* 
type  of  attrition  to  Its  present  lowly  sMte. 
and  that  even  the  few  remaining  yards  here 
and  their  employees  are  threatened  by  con- 
tinued diversion  from  the  port  of  ship  repair 
work  essential  not  only  to  these  yards  but 
also  to  the  national  security. 

John  C.  Hilly, 
President,  Brooklyn  Chamber 

of  Commerr' 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  the  Secretai7 
of  Defense  made  his  reply  to  Senator 
Hayden  and  In  essence  he  stated  thai 
about  S9  billion  of  defense  production 
for  Great  Britain  was  going  to  be  p'lr- 
chased  In  American  factories  In  the 
United  States  and  would  represent  about 
Si  billion  worth  of  profit  to  American  In- 
dustry and  that  to  tie  the  hands  of  ihf 
executive  department  and  not  pcrmi'- 
them  to  buy  some  things  from  Great 
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Britain  would  In  effect  cancel  more  than 
the  like  amount  of  business  America  was 

handling. 

I  .should  like  to  include  at  this  point 
the  .statement  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  Avgvst  17. 196S- 
Ho  I   Carl  HAYDtN. 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Appropriations 
['..S.  Senate 

DVAR  Mr.  CiiAinMAN:  I  uni  writing  in  con- 
nection with  your  consideration  on  Wednes- 
d.iy.  August  IB,  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  The  defense  appfoprlatlons  bill  which 
woii'd  lmpo!c  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the 
purchase  of  slilps  abroad. 

During  the  past  4  years,  our  Government 
h.m  l.:iken  orders  for  the  sale  to  foreign  gov- 
frn.-.icnts  of  over  S9  billion  of  U.S.-manu- 
i.n-tured  defensei  prcducts.  These  ordcjrs  will 
priv;(ie  o\er  1  nillllon  man-years  of  e.nipioy- 
nei'-t  for  U.S.  labor  and  produce  almost  SI 
bUll>ii  In  additional  proHts  to  U.S.  Industry. 
01  even  greater  Importance  10  our  Govern- 
ment, the  sales  will  bring  9  billion  In  dollar 
payments  as  ft  partial  offset  to  our  adverse 
biilince  of  payments.  These  are  unsiibsl- 
dlzcd  sales:  They  arc  the  result  of  actions 
tJken  personally  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
.Inliiison  ftnd  .Secretaries  Dillon.  Fowler.  Mc- 
Nam.u'a.  and  Vniace.  Tney  are  good  for  US, 
liibnr.  good  for  U.S.  business,  and  essential 
U)  -yuT  Nation. 

P.cently  Mr.  Vnnce  and  I  participated  m 
ue?  .tiatlons  with  the  British  Government 
which  led  to  firm  orders  for  the  sale  of  ai- 
rniKt  a  billion  dollars  of  US. -manufactured 
equipment  and  options  for  the  sale  of  several 
hun'lred  million  more.  Because  these  orders 
required  the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  British  Cabinet  and  because  they 
resulted  In  the  cancellation  of  the  British 
TSR-3  nghter  aircraft  program  and  the 
elimination  In  that  one  program  of  over  22.- 
000  Jobs  In  the  United  Kingdom,  tlie  British 
3£krti  that  we  agree  to  buy  a  small  amount 
of  rtcfeiise  products  from  their  Industries.  I 
itited  we  could  give  no  such  a.isiu-ance. 
Tti<y  then  modified  their  request  and  asked 
•Ji.-.t  we  agree  as  a  mailer  of  principle  to  con- 
fidc-r  The  procurement  of  certain  defense 
::rni!  from  British  suppliers  when  such  sup- 
.D;i'."r.'^  were  fully  competitive  in  terms  of 
qutility  and  costs  with  U.S.  manufacturers 
Tilt'  we  agreed  to  do.  To  date,  under  this 
arr.'iiigemcnt.  we  have  procured  nothinc  from 
British  firms  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
la  the  future  we  would  procure  from  the 
United  Kingdom  ns  much  as  even  10  percent 
(Jl  ou'  sales  ta  them.  For  us  to  achieve  those 
sales,  liowever,  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  have  the  right  to  make  such  pr'TCure- 
ments  when  these  can  Idc  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  standards  of  quality  and 
cost.  Such  procurements  are  entirely  con- 
lUteut  with  the  Buy  American  Act  wlUoh 
requires  the  Government  to  procure  from 
PS.  .Tianufactu:er5  except  where  the  national 
interest  will  be  better  served  by  buying 
»br.:i?,d.  At  present,  I  am  insisting  tllat  the 
Defense  Department  procure  Its  equipment 
and  eervlces  from  U.S  manufacturers  when- 
'ver  this  can  be  done  at  a  price  not  In  ex- 
cew  ^f  SO  percent  above  the  prlc«  oflered  by 
foreign  manufacturers — 1  plan  to  continue 
tiiai  policy  except  in  those  Isolated  cases 
«bere  the  national  interest  requires  other 
action.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
dtrense  appropriations  bill  would  prohibit 
such  exceptions  In  the  national  Interest  and 
almost  surely  would  result  In  the  cancella- 
tion of  British  orders  from  V£.  manufac- 
turerti. 

I  ::troiigly   urge  you   to  votfl  against  the 
oTT.eudment. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamaiu. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  again  I  commend  Representa- 
tive Daniels  for  his  leadership  in  trying 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  of  the  entire  executive 
department,  the  critical  juncture  faced 
by  the  ship  repair  and  shipbuilding  in- 
duiitrj-  in  the  New  York  port  area.  This 
includes,  of  course,  some  of  the  gieat 
ports  of  New  Jersey,  such  as  Perth 
Amboy,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  Wee- 
hawken  These  are  areas  whose  labor 
skills  and  economic  lives  depend  upon, 
and  have  depended  in  great  part  upon, 
the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  industry. 
I  certainly  hope  that  an  equitable  and 
fair  decision  will  be  made  by  the  execu- 
tive not  to  exclude  the  jxirt  of  New  York 
from  this  vital  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  I  compliment  the  gen. 
tleman  from  New  York  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  am  personally  aware  of  the  great 
interest  which  he  has  displayed  in  this 
problirm  over  the  p.ist  few  years  while 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  He 
has  worked  with  me  In  an  effort  to  try 
to  find  some  solution  to  the  problems 
which  face  oui-  shipyards.  I  am  sure  he 
will  agnec  that  we  not  only  have  the  nec- 
essary capacity,  the  drydocks.  but  also 
have  the  necessary  skilled  workmen  to 
do  the  job  which  the  Navy  and  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  require  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  the.-ie  ships  which  are  pres- 
ently being  released  from  the  mothball 
fleet. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  contribution  in  this  matter  today. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  should  like  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  in  spotlighting 
this  critical  problem  for  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  port. 

I  lisf.ened  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MUHPHYl.  and  I  certainly  concur 
with  him. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  jersey 
for  the  great  leadership  which  he  has 
given  in  the  Congress  by  spotlighting 
this  very  serious  problem.  I  know  from 
personal  expenence  of  the  work  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  in  behalf  of  the  ship 
i-epair  and  shipbuilding  industry  in  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  port.  Once 
asain.  the  gentleman  is  doing  a  great 
service  for  the  district  and  for  our  State 
by  pointing  up  a  very  serious  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey port  area  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  main  and  vital  com- 
mercial and  military  ports  of  call  in  the 
world.  Ships  flying  every  flag  and 
trucks  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
load  and  unload  dally.    The  New  Y'ork 


Port  Authority  area,  which  includes 
Bayonne,  Jersey  City,  and  Hoboken,  con- 
tributes in  a  tremendous  way  to  the  great 
commerce  operations  which  help  to  make 
our  Nation  the  most  affluent  power  in  the 
world  today. 

But  while  remaining  a  prosperous  port, 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  has  been 
sustaining  a  great  decline  in  another 
vital  and  necessary  area:  namely,  ship 
repair  and  refitting.  In  the  years  since 
World  War  II  New  York-New  Jersey  con- 
cerns dealing  in  repair  and  diydock 
services  have  been  steadily  opei-ating  at 
a  loss.  In  1944  at  the  peak  of  wartime 
production  area  ship  repair  businesses 
employed  46,000  persons.  In  1949,  the 
peacetime  peak.  New  York-New  Jersey 
port  area  concerns  employed  6,000  meti. 
This  in  itself  was  quite  a  drop.  However, 
the  trend  has  continued  and  in  1964  the 
figure  had  dropped  to  2.500  men  em- 
ployed. I  think  these  figures  accurately 
reflect  the  drastic  decline  in  ship  repair 
and  refitting  in  the  area. 

Of  course,  the  reasons  for  this  decline 
are  many  and  varied.  One  reason  could 
be  that  the  United  States  has  fallen 
from  prominence  in  the  shipping  indus- 
try and  much  of  our  seagoing  trade  has 
been  taken  over  by  foreign  operators. 
However,  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 
ship  repair  and  lefittina  faciUties  m  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  are  declin- 
ing results  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  distribute  contracts  to 
area  concerns.  In  1964,  of  the  S9  billion 
allocated  for  ship  repair  and  refitting  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  only  $272 
million  in  contracts  went  to  yards  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  This  figure 
represents  a  little  over  3  percent  of  the 
total. 

It  spcms  strange  that  one  of  the  largest 
ports  in  the  world  and  a  port  area  con- 
tributing a  gicat  deal  to  our  defense 
effort  should  receive  3  percent  of  the 
repair  and  refitting  work.  An  example 
of  the  importance  of  this  area  is  the 
Bayonne  Navy  Yard  which  is  in  the  port 
authority  area.  This  yard  has  been  des- 
i.inated  Military  Ocean  Terminal  for 
the  Eastern  Area,  Military  Traffic  Man- 
agement and  Tennuial  Service.  Ba- 
yonne will  become  the  focal  point  of  troop 
end  car<,'o  operations  for  the  entire  23 
Eas:teni  States. 

The  case  which  has  been  receiving  the 
greatest  publicity  in  the  past  week  con- 
cerns the  one  ship  from  Jones  Point 
which  has  been  sent  to  Chester.  Pa.,  to 
be  recommissioned  and  this  case  is  only 
an  example  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's neglect  of  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey repair  operations.  This  example 
points  up  the  reason  why  these  area  con- 
cerns are  declining. 

I  have  been  assured  by  representatives 
of  the  Interested  parties  that  the  yards 
in  Hoboken  could  easily  complete  the 
work  of  refitting  these  six  mothball  fleet 
ships,  not  just  five  of  them.  I  see  no 
logical  reason  for  going  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  towing  these  ships  away 
from  the  area  when  facilities  exist  clo.=e 
at  hand  to  complete  the  job. 

The  present  war  which  we  are  engaged 
in  in  Vietnam  is  only  one  examp'.e  of  the 
need  lor  the  United  States  to  keep  in 
full  and  efficient  working  order  the  ship 
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repair  and  refitting  facilities  throughout 
the  entire  United  States. 

Besides  helping  to  keep  our  defenses 
in  good  operational  order,  an  increase 
in  orders  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area  would  give  many  skilled  workers  in 
this  area  jobs  and  help  to  relieve  the 
unemployment  situation. 

I  feel  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  area,  if  the  decline 
of  ship  repair,  refitting,  and  recommls- 
slnning  facilities  could  be  relieved  and 
berun  on  the  road  to  recover^'. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
very  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  13th  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CarevI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poiiit  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Dominick 
Daniels,  for  takftig  this  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  deplorable 
situation  involving  ship  repair  alloca- 
tions to  the  great  port  of  New  York. 
Unwise  and  unwarranted  shutdown  of 
defense  installations,  such  as  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  and  the  Brooklyn  Army 
Terminal,  have  created  conditions  severe 
enough  in  the  employment  of  skilled 
workers.  If  anything,  because  of  the 
effect  of  these  projected  shutdowns, 
there  rests  a  real  obligation  on  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  our  Government  to 
channel  and  direct  repair,  overhaul,  and 
construction  work  to  the  port  area  to  off- 
set these  conditions.  Instead,  on  the  one 
hand  we  see  the  prospect  that  naval 
construction  agreements  may  be  made 
with  Great  Britain  and  on  the  other 
hand  ships  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  being 
made  ready  for  active  sei-vice  are  directed 
outside  the  port  area  without  good  rea- 
son. Recently  I  received  the  following 
telegram  from  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. John  C.  Hilly,  concerning  this 
diversion  of  ship  repair  work  and  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Hilly's  very  sound  and  timely 
message  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Brooklyn.  N.T.. 

August  2e,  19SS. 
Capt,  Thouas  a.  King. 
Director.  Atlantic  Coast  District, 
U.S.  Maritime  Admini.itration. 
Ni-ir  York,  N.Y  : 

The  Brooilyn  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wishes  to  CO  on  record  as  being  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  diverting  ship  repair  work  Irom  the 
port  of  New  York  on  the  spurious  grounds 
that  the  port  Is  lacking  either  the  facilities 
or  the  skilled  labor  to  handle  such  work. 

There  are  few,  If  any.  harbors  in  the  United 
States  with  a  more  complete  and  diversified 
range  o*  ship  repair  facilities  than  are  avail- 
able here.  Further,  we  question  the  logic  of 
any  statement  contending  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  shipyard  manpower  when  the 
current  level  of  empIo>'ment  In  the  shipyards 
in  tills  port  Is  only  a  fraction  of  what  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis.  It  Is  true  that 
many  former  shipyard  workers  have  perforce 
found  employment  in  other  industries  be- 
cause of  the  uncertain  nature  of  this  busi- 
ness In  recent  years.    But  It  is  equally  true 


that  many  of  these  skilled  craftsmen  would 
be  willing  to  return  to  these  yards  If  they 
had  some  assurance  that  their  employment 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  Fed- 
eral policies  seemingly  bent  upon  favoring 
shipyards  in  other  ports  at  the  expense  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

We  Join  Brooklyn  Borough  President  Abe 
Stark  ia  decrying  this  diversion  of  work 
needed  by  our  yards  here,  and  make  special 
note  of  the  fact  that  tiie  borough  of  Brook- 
Ivn.  once  a  thriving  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repairing  center,  lias  been  reduced  by  this 
type  of  attrition  to  its  present  lowly  state. 
and  that  even  the  lew  remaining  yards  here 
and  their  employees  are  threatened  by  con- 
tinueti  diversion  from  the  port  of  ship  repair 
work  essential  not  only  to  these  yards  but 
also  to  the  national  security. 

John  C.  HiLtT, 
Prestdent,  Brooklyn  Chamber 

0/  Commerce. 

Unless  remedial  action  for  the  poi-t  of 
New  York  shipbuilding  trade  is  forth- 
coming it  Is  my  suggestion  that  the  In- 
terested members  of  the  delegation  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  meet  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  action  that  will  arrest 
and  correct  this  inappropriate  govern- 
mental action  by  calling  before  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  delegation,  the  Federal 
ofBcials  responsible. 

New  York  is.  and  has  every  right  to 
continue  as.  the  greatest  port  In  the 
world.  Its  facilities,  personnel,  and  skills 
merit  the  appreciation  and  recognition  of 
our  Government.  We  were  good  enough 
for  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  and  Henry 
Hudson  200  years  ago  and  we  are  more 
than  good  enough — we  are  the  best  and 
most  efficient  bargain  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ermnent  today. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
total  opposition  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  Maritime  Administration, 
that  repair  work  being  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  restoration  of  certain  fed- 
erally owned  ships  wlU  be  transferred 
from  the  port  of  New  York. 

Just  why  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  should 
treat  the  port  of  New  York  as  stepchil- 
dren Is  hard  to  fathom.  What  have  we 
in  the  New  York  area  done  to  deserve 
such  callous  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
telegram  received  last  week  from  John 
C.  Hilly,  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  reference  to 
this  shameful  situation. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows : 

Accost  28, 1965. 
Capt.  Thomas  A.  Ktng. 

Director,      Atlantic     Coasi      District,      US. 
Maritime  Administration,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wishes  to  go  on  record  as  being  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  diverting  ship  repair  work  from 
the  port  of  New  York  on  the  spurious 
grounds  that  the  port  Is  lacking  either  the 
facilities  or  the  skilled  labor  to  handle  such 
work. 

There  are  few.  If  any.  harbors  In  the  tJnlted 
States  with  a  more  complete  and  diversified 
range  of  ship  repair  facilities  than  are  avail- 
able here.  Further,  we  question  the  logic  of 
any  statement  contending  that  there  la  a 
shortage  of  shipyard  manpower  when  the 
current  level  of  employment  In  the  ship- 
yards In  this  port  Is  only  a  fraction  of  what 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis.  It  is 
true    that    many    former    shipyard    workers 


have  perforce  found  employment  In  other 
Industries  because  of  the  uncertain  nattire  of 
this  business  in  recent  years.  But  It  la 
equally  true  that  many  of  these  sfcillot 
craftsmen  would  be  willing  to  return  to 
these  yards  if  they  had  some  assurance  that 
their  employment  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  vagaries  of  Federal  policies  seemlnglj 
bent  upon  favoring  shipyards  la  other  ports 
nt  the  expense  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

We  Join  Brooklyn  Borough,  president.  Abe 
Stark  in  decrying  this  diversion  of  work 
needed  by  our  yards  here,  and  make  special 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, once  a  thriving  clilpbullding  and  ship 
repairing  center,  has  been  reduced  by  thij 
type  of  attrition  to  Its  present  lowly  st.ite, 
and  that  even  the  few  remaining  yards  here 
and  their  employees  are  threatened  by  con- 
tinued diversion  from  the  port  of  ship  repair 
work  essential  not  only  to  these  yards  but 
also  to  the  national  security. 

John  C.  Hilly. 
President,  Brooklyn  Chamber 

of  Comincn;:'. 
against  warm  waters  policy 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lite 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  In  Ills 
protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  to  have  repair  and 
construction  work  on  ships  by  shipyards 
outside  the  port  of  New  York. 

In  January,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  protesting  both  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  Brooklyn  Navj-  Yard  and 
the  corollary  failure  to  increase  the 
amount  of  Navy  repair  work  awarded  to 
the  port  of  New  York  as  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  Navy  yard  phasing-out.  As 
I  said  at  the  time,  I  am  completely  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  cutting  comers 
on  repair  costs  by  transferring  an  un- 
due portion  of  these  repairs  to  the  warm 
waters  of  the  rlght-to-work  States.  I 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  transferring  re- 
pair work  to  States  which  have  built 
their  economic  attractiveness  on  imfair 
labor  policies.  Even  though  the  right- 
to-work  laws  are  now  near  the  end  of 
their  existence,  their  influence  persisU 
in  the  low  wage  levels  they  have  per- 
mitted. The  warm  waters  policy  is  still 
living  on  the  fruits  of  unfair  labor  poli- 
cies, and  will  be  for  some  time. 

To  me,  the  administration's  position 
here  reeks  of  hypocrisy.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  simply  getting  the  Navy  into 
warm  waters— I  think  he  is  getting  his 
administration  into  hot  water.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  him  pat  unfair  labor  practi- 
tioners on  the  back.  These  actions  are 
an  insult  to  the  labor  council  member- 
ship in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and 
other  installations,  which  are  not  even 
being  decently  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. These  actions  are  also  an  insult 
to  the  private  shipyards  of  the  North, 
whose  noncompetltlveness,  I  am  coming 
to  feel.  Is  mainly  a  product  of  their  fair 
and  equitable  labor  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  present  the  port  of 
New  York  receives  only  6  percent  of  the 
total  Navy  repair  program  in  priv-ate 
shipyards.  We  can  expect  this  problem 
to  increase  as  the  warm  waters  polic.'  i; 
further  implemented.  I  would  like  to 
register  my  strong  disagreement  with 
any  repair  program  that  does  not  shift 
repair  work  to  New  York  to  make  up 
for  the  closing  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.     The  whole  shoddy  handling  of 
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the  Navy  yard  closing  takes  on  an  even 
darker  coloration  in  the  light  of  the 
seeming  plans  to  also  deemphasize  re- 
pair work  in  New  York,  in  order  to  profit 
from  the  wage  scales  of  the  South. 

I  urge  the  affected  unions — and  In- 
tdeed  the  American  labor  movement  in 
general — to  take  a  long,  searching  look 
at  the  policies  of  this  administration  In 
penalizing  northern  milonlsts  by  shifting 
repair  work  to  reward  the  cheap  labor 
segregation  bastions  of  Dixie.  The 
maritime  and  ship  repair  workers  are 
'certainly  getting  the  back  of  the  hand 
from  an  administration  that  seeks  out 
the  cheap  labor  shipyards  and  also 
doublecrpssFS  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  maritime  workers  so  as  to 
be  able  to  peddle  wheat  to  Russia  more 
(Cheaply.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Ishoddy  way  the  workers  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  have  been  treated.  I  would 
sugcest  that  the  American  labor  move- 
ment look  beyond  the  neat  gift  package 
of  repeal  of  section  14 'bi  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley and  carefully  analyze  the  multitude 
of  mistakes  that  characterizes  the  ad- 
ministration's labor  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  In  his  vigorous 
protest  and  in  his  demands  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  alleviate  this  condition 
which  has  aggravated  the  unemployment 
problem  in  the  port  of  New  York.  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  take 
note  of  these  comments  made  here  today. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  on  this  rubjcct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  HIRING 
PRACTICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QtriE]  is  rec- 
OBriized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  various 
occasions  during  the  past  months  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues certain  abuses  practiced  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  the  hiring  of 
youths  under  President  Johnson's  so- 
called  youth  opporttmity  campaign. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  political  pa- 
tronage was  used  In  filling  many  of  these 
Jobs.  The  Post  Office  Department  now 
admits  that  3.380  of  8.577  Jobs  were  filled 
through  patronage  appointments. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  many  of  these 
lobs  went  to  young  people  who  are  in  no 
way  educationally  or  economically  dis- 
advantaged, although  when  he  an- 
nounced the  youth  opportunity  cam- 
paign on  May  23  the  President  said  the 
Jobs  should  go  "so  far  as  practicable"  to 
needy  youths.  Many  disclosures  in  the 
public  press  have  shown  that  the  intent 
of  the  President's  message  was  often  dis- 
rcjarded  in  political  patronage  hiring  by 
the  Post  Office. 


There  have  been  many  facets  to  tills 
case — too  many  to  fully  explore  at  this 
time,  although  I  shall  present  my  col- 
leagues with  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
facts  that  have  come  to  my  attention  at 
a  later  date. 

However,  there  is  an  issue  which  has 
developed  out  of  this  case  that  I  believe 
must  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  Ju- 
diciously. That  is  the  issue  of  depart- 
mental seciecy  regarding  nonsecurity 
go\'ernmental  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  clammy,  gray  cloud  of 
secrecy  has  descended  to  envelop  all  who 
would  Inquire  or  anyone  who  might  ques- 
tion, the  procedures  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

For  instance.  I  have  requested  the 
names  of  the  people  hired  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  under  the  so-called 
youth  opportunity  campaign.  My  re- 
quests have  been  denied.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  pending  before  a 
committee  of  the  House,  which  would 
require  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
provide  this  information  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  have  written  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  pointing  out  to  him  that 
if  Members  of  Congress  cannot  obtain 
the  most  innocent  information  from 
executive  branch  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, that  representative  government  is 
dead.  I  have  respectfully  requested  him 
to  require  the  new  Postmaster  General, 
the  very  able  Mr.  Lawrence  O'Brien,  to 
voluntarily  provide  this  information  to 
Members  of  Congress.  I  anxiously  await 
the  President's  reply. 

Repiesentatives  of  various  news  media 
have  repeatedly  requested  the  names  of 
these  people  and  related  Information 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  both 
at  the  regional  and  national  levels.  They 
have  been  shrouded  In  the  cloud  of  postal 
secrecy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  all  of  this 
centers  around  a  basic  Issue — the  right 
of  the  people  to  know  the  operation  of 
their  Government.  If  elected  Members 
of  Congress  can  be  denied  this  informa- 
tion— harmless  to  anyone  who  has  noth- 
ing to  hide — by  appointive  officials  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  I  do  not  see  how 
Congressmen  can  truly  represent  the 
people  of  their  districts  and  their  States. 

If  Congressmen  are  to  work  only  with 
the  Information  agencies  or  departments 
believe  it  expeditious  for  them  to  obtain. 
it  means  that  Congicssmen  are  being  ef- 
fectively propagandized  by  the  executive 
branch. 

If  this  occurs,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  only  be  described  In 
the  term  that  ever/  conscientious  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  fears — as  a  rubberstamp. 

To  meekly  bow  to  the  withholding  of 
nonsecurity  information  means  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  bows  to  a 
role  as  a  secondary  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  supposetlly  has  three 
coequal  branches. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  free  press 
of  this  Nation  is  withheld  nonsecurity  in- 
formation at  the  caprice  of  a  department 
or  agency,  it  is  no  longer  a  free  press. 

If  the  press  is  to  work  only  with  such 
information  tis  the  executive  branch 
agencies  or  departments  desire  to  release, 
it  then  Is  stripped  of  Its  role  as  the  link 


between  Government  and  people.  The 
press  then  becomes  a  propagandlzer  of 
the  people  and  the  people  are  propagan- 
dised and  no  longer  in  a  position  to  carry 
on  their  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  thg  people  see  their 
elected  Representatives  turned  into  rub- 
ber stamps  and  their  free  press  turned 
into  propaganda  by  the  secrecy  of  de- 
paitments  and  agencies,  the  peoples 
right  to  know  is  gone. 

And  if  that  is  gone,  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  gone. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  picture  in  their 
minds  the  spectacle  of  a  huge  depart- 
ment of  the  executive  branch,  charged 
with  grave  responsibilities,  using  the  dis- 
tribution of  3.380  summer  Jobs  for  16- 
to  21-year-olds  as  political  patronage. 
And.  picture  in  your  minds  the  spectacle 
of  this  same  supposedly  responsible  de- 
partment, having  distributed  these  jobs 
for  partisan  political  purpo.ses,  adopting 
a  fierce  stance  of  defensiveness  toward 
Members  of  Congress  and  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  as  they  wrap  this 
episode  in  a  cloud  of  bureaucratic 
secrecy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  such  unworthy  actiojis 
are  taken  regarding  a  trivial  matter, 
what  of  the  important  matters? 

This  is  an  Issue  of  the  gravest  prin- 
ciple. If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and.  ipso  facto,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  to  be  denied  a  list  of 
8.577  names,  what  more  serious  matters 
are  shrouded  from  our  legitimate 
scrutiny? 

And  as  though  this  were  not  serious 
enough,  we  come  down  to  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  a  man  removed  from  earn- 
ing his  means  of  livelihood  for  practic- 
ing his  constitutional  right  of  free 
.speech.  Now.  1  hear  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion about  the  abUily  of  this  man  to  con- 
tinue his  job  and  I  make  no  judament 
on  his  competency.  His  name  is  John 
Cunavelis  and  he  lives  in  Burlington.  Vt 
Until  -Auau.st  24.  he  was  Director  of  the 
Youth  Opporttmity  Center  there. 

Mr.  Cimavelis  spoke  out  about  this 
political  patronage  hiring. 

He  called  the  way  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram had  been  run  In  Burlington.  Vt..  a 
"flagrant  violation"  of  the  Intent  of  the 
program,  as  annoimced  by  the  President 
on  May  23. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  newspaper 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  August  21. 
1965.  edition  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  of  Burlington,  Vt.: 
Pair  Get  Work  Not  Intended  roH  ArrLTErrr: 

Postal  Hikings  Ignored   Joss-foe-Youth 

Concept 

The  director  of  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center  here  declared  Friday  that  the  hiring 
of  two  youths  for  the  siunmer  m  the  Burllflg- 
tlon  post  office  was  a  flagrant  violation  or 
the  terms  of  the  President's  summer  work 
program  for  high  school  graduates. 

Four  youths  are  working  In  the  post  office 
for  S258  an  hour  as  part  of  the  youth  oppor- 
tunity campaign,  under  which  Government 
agencies  and  private  Industry  are  to  provide 
summer  jobs  for  450.000  high  school  and 
college  students, 

John  Cunavelis.  who  runs  the  war  on  pov- 
erty clearinghouse  for  the  State  department 
of  employment  security  here,  said  he  has  no 
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quarrel  with  the  hiring  of  two  ol  the  lour, 
but  claimed  that  the  other  two  are  not  eco- 
iiomtcally  dlsaUvuntaged. 

Cunavells  also  asserted  that  only  the  Post 
Office  Department,  through  Its  regional  olUec 
In  Boston.  Insisted  on  selecting  Its  own 
employees- 
Many  other  youths  are  working  In  various 
Federal  agencies  In  the  Burlington  Federal 
Building  under  the  program,  ror  »1.25  an 
hour,  and  the  other  agencies  allowed  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Center  to  select  and  refer 
youths  for  the  Jobs.  Cunavells  said. 

It  become  clear  Friday  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  had  sought  political  recommen- 
dations—from  both  parties— for  the  sum- 
mer post  office  jobs. 

There  were  indications  Friday  that  a  storm 
may  be  brewing  nationally  ou  allegations 
that  the  post  office  jobs,  which  pay  a  high 
wage  for  youths,  have  been  bestowed  as 
political  favors. 

Donald  Steele.  Director  of  the  Post  Offlce 
Department's  Boston  region,  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  depiu-tment  of  employment  security 
on  June  10  In  which  he  said  the  Post  ODlce 
Department  Is  participating  in  the  program 
to  make  summer  Jobs  available  lor  deserving 
youngsters  16  through  21  who  need  employ- 
ment. 

Alter  the  youth  opportunity  campaign 
was  announced,  Cunavells  explained  Friday, 
some  14  youths  came  to  the  St.  Paul  Street 
office  with  letters  frora  Congressmen  sug- 
gesting that  the  youthsSipply  for  the  post 
office  jobs. 

Cunavells  said  he  does  not  refuse  to  allow 
anyone  to  apply  through  his  offlce.  regardless 
of  whether  they  need  work. 

Prom  Dies  in  the  Youth  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter, names  of  4  other  youths  were  redded, 
and  the  18  nppUrntlons  were  all  .^:ent  In  1 
envelope  to  Post  Office  regional  headquarters 
In  Boston.  Cunavells  said. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Cunavells  simply 
pxpici.'iecl  his  lisht  of  freedom  of  speech. 
I  believe  he  also  exercised  a  moral  duty. 
He  did  not  attack  the  program,  which 
.';e?m5  good  in  concept.  He  simply  exer- 
cised his  moral  duty  as  a  citizen  in  point- 
ing out  a  very  obvious  abuse  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Post  Office  Department. 

Did  he  receive  the  thanks  to  which 
his  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  a  con- 
scientious public  servant  entitle  him? 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Cunavells  did  not. 
He  simply  lost  his  job. 

I  commend  the  following  article,  from 
the  August  25  edition  of  the  Burlington 
Free  Press,  to  your  attention: 

CtTNAVELis  Loses  Yocth  Office  Job 

The  director  of  the  city's  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Center  has  been  relieved  of  his  duties. 

Department  of  Employment  Security  Com- 
missioner Mrs  Stella  B.  Hackel  said  Tuesday 
night  that  John  Cunavells  has  been  offered 
a  counseling  job  In  the  local  Employment 
Security  Office. 

In  an  Interview  last  Friday  for  Saturday's 
Free  Press.  Cunavells  spoke  out  against  the 
hiring 'of  two  youths  In  the  Bin-llngton  post 
ijiGce  this  summer,  and  called  the  hirlngs 
a  "flagrant  violation"  .of  the  terms  of  the 
President's  youth  opportunity  campaign. 

Cimavells  has  been  director  of  the  TOC 
since  u  opened  March  9. 

"We  feel  that  Mr.  Cunavells  lacks  the  ad- 
ministrative experience  It  takes  to  run  an 
offlce  with  10  people  in  the  best  way." 

She  said  she  and  Emplovment  Security 
Director  John  White  of  Wililamstown  con- 
ferred before  the  decision  was  made. 

"He  Is  a  very  wonderful  Vnan  and  hell  make 
a  very  wonderful  counselor,  especially  with 
young  people."  Mrs  Hackel  said.  She  said 
her  department  feels  the  office  should  be  run 
by  someone  with  a  "firm  hand." 


She  said  Cunavells  was  hired  in  the  first 
place  because  he  was  "on  the  list"  In  the 
DES  office  and  they  hoped  he  would  gam 
the  necessary  administrative  experience  soon 
enough. 

"We've  been  thinking  about  this  for  some 
time  '■  Mrs  Hackel  said,  "we  try  to  have  our 
people  In  the  best  places  in  the  department 
according  to  their  abilities.  We  may  even 
move  him  somewhere  else." 

She  said  Cunavells  had  been  offered  the 
new  Job — tliree  or  four  "steps  down"  In  the 
department  ratings — but  she  didn't  know  If 
he  had  accepted. 

Cunavells  sold  Tuesday  night,  "1  don't  have 
rinv  comment." 

There  was  no  hint  of  who  Cunavells*  re- 
placement would  be,  or  when  the  change 
would  be  effective.  "He's  still  at  the  office 
113  f;<r  us  I  know."  Mrs.  Hackel  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was,  naturally, 
someone  standing  by  to  explain  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I 
believe  there  are  not  two  sides  to  every 
story.  But  I  do  think  it  Is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  decision  to  sack  Mr.  Cuna- 
vells just  happened  to  be  simultaneous 
with  his  expression  of  chagrin  with  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  as  con- 
ducted in  BuiliiiRton. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  his 
Immediate  superior  is  quick  to  brand 
his  remarks  "less  than  perfect  judg- 
ment" and  a  "mistake." 

It  is  equally  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  Post  Ofllce  Deoartmont's  shroud  of 
secrecy  is  amply  extended  by  Its  Regional 
Director  at  Boston  and  by  Mr.  Cunavells" 
immediate  superipr. 

But  perhaps  tit?  most  telling  point  of 
ail.  is  that  his  immediate  superior  calls 
Mr.  Cunavells  'certainly  a  talented  and 
able  man"  and  «tdd5  that  "we  want  to 
keep  him."  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  {jllowlng  is  an  article 
from  the  August  26  edition  of  the  Bur- 
linaton  Free  Press: 

Mrs.  Meckel.  Postal  Official,  Explains 
CrNAVriLs  Demotion:  Ncyr  Because  of 
PoLfC"?  CamcisM 

Vennon"'s  commissioner  of  employment 
sicunty,  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Hackel.  declared 
Wednesday  that  statements  by  John  Cuna- 
vells. published  In  Saturday"6  Free  Press,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  removal  as  head 
of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  In  Bur- 
lington. 

Mrs  H'TCkel  said  the  matter  had  been  un- 
der riiscusslon  for  some  time  and  the  final 
decision  was  made  last  Friday,  the  day  before 
-he  story  appeared. 

Cunavells  was  critical  of  the  hiring  of  two 
youths  in  the  Btirllngton  Post  Office  for  the 
Fiimmer  as  p;^.rt  of  the  President's  Youth  Op- 
portunity Campaign,  a  program  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  private  Industry  to 
provide  stimmer  jobs  for  high  school  and 
college  students. 

During  an  interview.  Cunavells  said  the 
President's  directive  Initiating  the  program 
called  for  the  hiring,  so  far  as  practicable, 
youths  under  economic  and  educational  dis- 
advantages. 

Two  of  the  four  working  In  the  post  oflBcc 
are  not  under  such  disadvantages.  Cunavells 
sold,  and  he  called  this  a  "flagrant  viola- 
tion" of  the  terms  of  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Cimpalgn. 

Mrs.  Hackel  snld  the  statements  in  the 
article  had  been  discussed  with  Cunavells 
and  she  said  it  is  not  up  to  the  Department 
of  Employment  Security  to  pass  moral  Judg- 
ment. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  a  clearing 
house  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
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grams.  Is  operated   here  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security. 

Mrs.  Hackel  said  Cunavells  has  accepted 
a  position  as  counselor  in  the  employmeni 
service  office  in  Burlington,  dropping  from 
grade  18  to  grade  15  in  the  Vermont  ch  :i 
service  r:;tlngs- 

( Grade  18  has  a  pay  range  of  $110.50  tu 
SH0.50:  grade  15  ranges  from  »94.50  •:. 
S121  iiO  a  week.  I 

"Mr.  Cunavells  Is  certainly  a  talented  and 
able  roan  and  we  want  to  keep  iiim.  We 
think  he  might  do  a  fine  Job  as  a  counselor. ' 
Mrs.  Hackel  snld. 

But  she  said  he  had  virtually  no  adminis- 
trative experience  and  his  heading  the  Bur- 
lington office  "hasn't  worked  out." 

The  commissioner  said  Cunavells'  term 
"flagrant  violation"  showed  '"less  than  per- 
fect Judgment." 

"But.  so  what?  We  all  make  mistakes." 
She  added. 

The  visit  to  her  office  last  week  of  a 
Federal  official  who  pointed  out  faulty  ad- 
ministration in  the  Youth  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter  here  brought  the  imitter  to  a  head,  sliii 
said. 

As  the  Post  Office  Department  wt»8  paying 
the  four  youths  out  of  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment funds,  rather  than  from  poverty  pro- 
gram funds,  they  were  free  to  hire"  on  i 
bii^ls  of  competency,  Mrs.  Hackel  said. 

She  suid  It  would  be  illegal  to  divulge  tlie 
names  of  the  four  youths  workln:;  at  Ujo 
»229-an-hour  Jobs. 

In  Boston,  the  assistant  regional  commiE- 
sloner  for  the  Boston  region.  Dnnlel  Dny 
also  gave  an  "emphatic  no"  to  a  request  for 
the  names,  saying  postal  workers'  names  .nru 
lield  m  strict  confidence,  except  for  meritori- 
ous notices. 

D^iy  said  youths  working  in  post  of!lcc5 
.ire  being  piid  S2.29  an  hour  Inste.id  of  tho 
customary  Sl.25  nn  hour  for  most  other 
youths  working  In  the  Federal  iigentics.  bf- 
caiLie  of  the  skilled  nature  of  their  work. 

Recommendations  from  politicians  in  botli 
parties  were  sought  when  the  program  w.ns 
announced,  solely  to  provide  the  Post  OITice 
Depiriment  witli  su-Bclent  names.  Day  said 
He  said  regional  headquarters  did  not  actu- 
rtlly  hire  the  youths,  but  made  recommend.i- 
tlons  to  local  postmasters. 

Day  said  the  Post  OITice  Dep.'^rtment  usu- 
ally gets  names  for  simimer  job  contaci? 
tlirough  unemployment  offices,  but  he  said 
the  President's  -•nnounccment  of  the  program 
came  so  suddenly  that  many  youths  did  not 
know  of  it. 

Therefore,  he  said.  Members  of  Congrets 
and  party  officials  were  asked  for  names  f*^ 
a  matter  of  expediency. 

Cunavells  said  he  sent  18  applications  to 
the  Post  OJllfe  Department's  regionul  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  and  he  said  he  thought 
the  four  hired  were  from  among  tile  14  who 
liad  reconLTicndaiions. 

Day  also  said  he  has  had  muny  commen- 
dations from  post.il  patrons  and  parents  of 
the  youths  for  the  program,  and  said  hi.s 
only  inquiries  have  come  from  the  news 
media. 

In  Vermont.  11  such  youths  are  working 
In  post  offices  under  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign,  and  Day  said  he  expects  all  to 
leave  shortly  after  Labor  Day  to  go  back  to 
high  school  or  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  heard  this  ex- 
planation by  Mr.  Cunavells'  superior,  I 
offer  tlie  foUowlnE  article,  from  the  Au- 
gust 28  edition  of  the  Burlington  Fi;ee 
Press,  with  this  comment:  If  the  Post 
OEBce  Department  would  be  open  and 
above  board  about  tills  whole  question  of 
summer  hiring.  Mr.  Cunavlis'  removal 
from  offlce  could  be  considered  only  on 
his  competency  rather  than  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  removed  because  he 
spoke  out: 
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TriiNS   Do'VN    Demotion — Cunavzus   Tnxs 
Why  He's  Suhk  Speaking  Ot;T  Cost  His 

Job 

John  Cunavells,  ousted  Monday  as  director 
of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  here,  said 
Friday  night  he  Is  quitting  the  Department 
of  Employment  Security  job  to  which  he  was 
tfaiisferrcd  "effective  Immediately." 

He  said  he  had  worked  Friday  but  would 
nor  be  on  the  Job  Monday. 

.\sked  if  he  thought  his  removal  from  the 
youth  Opportunity  Center  was  connected 
wiih  a  statement  published  in  last  Satur- 
dav's  Free  Press,  Cunavells  replied:  "Defi- 
ultcly." 

During  an  Interview  Cunavells  criticized 
the  hiring  of  two  youths  from  affiuenl  fami- 
lies for  summer  jobs  in  the  Burlington  post 
office  as  part  of  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Campaign. 

He  called  hiring  the  two,  wbom  he  said  are 
not  economically  or  educationally  dlsad- 
vantiigod,  a  "flagrant  violation"  of  the  terms 
.set  by  President  Johnson  when  he  Initiated 
ihe  sunamer  work  program. 

Employment  Security  Director  John  White 
called  Cunavells  that  Saturday  night  and 
told  him  to  be  at  the  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security  in  Montpeller  on  Monday 
morning,  Cunavells  said. 

On  Mjiiday  morning.  Cunavells  was  told 
ili.it  he  was  through  as  director  of  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Center. 

Vermont's  Commissioner  of  Employment 
Security.  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Hackel,  said  the  story 
hiid  no  connection  with  Cunavells*  removal, 
and  that  he  was  transferred  from  the  direc- 
torship because  of  his  lock  of  administrative 
experience. 

She  said  the  matter  had  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time  and  the  decision 
had  been  made  Friday,  the  day  before  the 
story  appeared. 

Cunavells.  a  former  newspaperman  and 
former  employee  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  In  Washmglon.  DC,  said  he  doesn't 
hii\e  another  job  but  will  look  for  one  and 
would  like  to  remain  in  the  Burlington  area. 

Cunavells  said  on  Monday  morning  White 
u.d  Mrs.  H.ickel  told  him  he  wa-i  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  counselor  Job  and  wanted  to 
know  If  he  would  go  along  with  it 

He  aald  he  took  the  lower  paying  Job  (Mrs. 
Hickel  estimated  his  pay  cut  at  atxait  $15 
11  week)  because  of  the  welfare  of  his  family 
but  he  said  his  family  has  urged  him  to 
quit  the  employment  service. 

He  said  he  Is  quitting  directly  because  of 
the  removal  from  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center  directorship. 

Cunavells  said  his  contention  that  the  post 
office  Jobs,  which  pay  $2.29  an  hour,  should 
go  to  the  youths  who  need  work  Is  based 
on  the  President's  Initial  announcement 

When  President  Johnson  annoimced  the 
program  early  this  summer,  he  directed  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  make  every  effort  to  find 
meaningful  work  for  1  youth  for  every  100 
employees.  He  Included  this  statement  as 
p.irt  of  the  announcement: 

These  jobs  should  go.  so  far  as  this  Is 
practicable,  to  boys  and  girls  16  through  31 
"  ho  need  them  tJie  most  because  of  economic 
or  educational  disadvantages." 

Cunavells  quoted  this  statement  by  the 
President  earlier  when  he  called  hiring  two 
of  the  four  youths  in  tiie  post  offlce  a  "Qa- 
grant  violation"  of  the  youth  opportunity 
cmpaign. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  has  refused 
emphatically  to  divulge  the  names  of  youths 
in  the  summer  program  and  a  journalist  for 
r.itlonal  publications  in  Washington  said 
Friday  that  the  names  are  not  even  available 
to  Members  of  Oongress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  Burling- 
ton, in  Iowa.  And  there,  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  attempts  to  enforce  secrecy  were 
underway  at  the  same  time  that  events 
were  transpiring  In  the  Vermont  city. 


In  Burlington.  Iowa,  postal  inspectors 
were  busy  interrogating  the  staff  of  the 
local  newspaper,  in  an  attempt  to  find 
out  how  that  scion  of  the  free  press  had 
obtained  its  infoi-matlon. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  of  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  reported  on  August  28  that 
postal  inspectors  from  the  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
regional  office  questioned  an  editor  of 
the  Burlington  newspaper  in  an  investi- 
gation to  discover  how  the  names  became 
known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  is  how  the  clammy, 
gray  cloud  of  secrecy  works,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Post  Office  Department,  iX 
we  are  to  believe  tliese  reports.  Fire  a 
man  for  speaking.  Interrogate  members 
of  tlie  press  for  printing  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  for  one,  object. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  is  bipartisan  distaste  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment has  conducted  itself  in  this 
matter. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  to 
aid  in  making  public  the  names  of  youths 
iiired  by  the  Post  Office  Department  un- 
der the  so-called  youth  opportunity 
campaign.  I  tiellcve  that  until  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  makes  this  informa- 
tion available  to  Members  of  Congress, 
we  must  doubt  our  ability  to  obtain  any 
information  necessary  to  our  duties  as 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


A  SOUND  BANKING  SYSTEM:  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COMPTROLLER 
OF  THE  CURRENCi' 

The  SPEAKER  vro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
lhi.s  time  today  to  reflect  some  obscrva- 
tloiLs  I  have  made  in  my  tenure  as  a 
metnber  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  In  this  capacity.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  view  firsthand, 
and  to  study  in  depth,  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
regulated.  Out  of  this  experience  has 
come  a  great  confidence  in  our  banking 
system,  and  a  growing  admiration  for 
the  man  who  has  given  new  Impetus  and 
vitality  to  American  banking,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  James  Saxon 

In  the  brief  time  I  have  today.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  my  views  on  banking 
in  America  ana  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  through  this  great 
forum,  the  historic  contributions  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  making  in 
this  complex  and  vital  area  of  our 
economy. 

Banking,  along  with  certain  other  in- 
dustries, is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  authorities  of  the  50 
States,  not  as  some  believe,  because 
bankers  need  to  be  watched  or  protected, 
but  to  assure  that  banking  is  meeting 
the  public's  ever-changing  needs  for  an 
ever-increasing  variety  of  services.  If 
less  stringent  regulation  of  banks  will 
better  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
at  the  same  time  advance  our  Nation's 
economic  goals,  then  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  us  all  to  see  that  artificial  or  outmoded 


restraints  are  relaxed.  If  we  find  evi- 
dence that  bankers  generally  are  derelict 
in  their  responsibilities  to  society,  then 
we  must  reexamine  our  regulatory  sti'uc- 
ture  and  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  regulators.  Histoi-y  lias  taught  us.  I 
hope,  tliat  wp  can  never  again  tolerate 
the  laxity  and  indolence  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  our  economic  mistakes  of 
the  twenties.  But  histoi-y  has  made  us 
aware,  too,  of  the  dangers  of  overregula- 
tion  in  an  effort  to  compensate  for  some 
of  the  excesses  of  the  past. 

In  recent  years.  It  has  become  clear 
that  banking  has  been  hobbkd  unduly 
by  crisis-oriented  laws  and  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. Codes  under  wliich  enterprises 
operated  and  prospered  three  decades 
ago  when  the  gross  national  product  of 
our  econoniy  was  at  a  level  of  $181  bil- 
lion cannot  be  justified  for  businesses 
desiring  to  compete  for  their  fair  share 
of  a  $510  billion  gross  national  product. 
Banking  laws  and  rules  and  regulations 
have  in  recent  years  been  reexamined  in 
the  light  of  changed  and  changing  con-v 
ditions.  One  of  those  most  persistent 
and  diligent  in  this  reexamination  has 
been  our  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Mr.  James  J.  Saxon,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  regulation  of  the  national  bank- 
ing segment  of  our  dual  bankins  system. 
For  4  years,  he  and  his  colleagues  in  this 
oldest — and  one  of  the  smallest,  in  terms 
of  personnel,  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's regulatory  a^ncie.s — have  been 
•.nijagcd  in  an  effort  to  broaden  the  op- 
portunity for  privat*  initiative  in  the  na- 
lional  banking  system.  They  have  kept 
their  eye  on  a  dual  objective  and  a  dual 
responsibility:  Permit  tills  private  sector 
to  make  a  viable  contribution  to  our  econ- 
omy, while  sustaining  the  public  pur- 
pose. How  can  we  test  whether  this 
objective  has  been  achieved  and  how  ef- 
.Iciently  the  agency  has  met  its  responsi- 
bility? There  is  ample  statistical  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  that,  under  the 
stimulus  of  new  powers  granted  to  this 
industry,  banking  performance  has 
reached  a  new  high  level — in  deposits, 
loans,  investments,  and  earnings.  Bank- 
ing and  those  who  are  served  by  banks 
have  profited.  There  seems  lo  be  an 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  bankers  to  ex- 
plore fully  the  many  new  opportunities 
that  lie  ahead.  And  there  certainly  has 
been  an  appreciation  and  recognition  by 
tho.se  served  by  banks — confirmed  by  the 
simple  test  of  public  acceptance  of  tlie 
services  now  open  to  all,  where  once— in 
the  memory  of  many  of  us  here. — such 
services  were  available  to  only  a  relative 
few. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
just  sent  up  his  annual  report — the  102d 
since  the  establishment  of  this  regulatory 
agency  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1863.  He 
has  prefaced  his  report  to  Congress  with 
a  document  entitled  "The  Banking  Struc- 
ture in  Evolution:  .\  Respon.se  to  Public 
Demand"  It  contains  a  statement  of 
policy,  an  overview  of  tlie  evolution  of 
the  banking  structure  in  this  century, 
and  a  look  toward  the  future.  I  com- 
mend it  to  study  by  my  colleagues,  and 
I  trust  that  those  in  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors  who  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  our  private 
enterprise  economy  will  read  it.     It  is  a 
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useful  addition  to  the  bibliography  of 
economic  education. 

Change  Is  not  always  easy,  and  the 
proponents  of  change  must   be  stout- 
hearted men.  invuhierable  to  attack  from 
those    who    advocate    the    status    quo. 
James  Saxon  is  such  a  man.    He  has  been 
resolute  m  his  determination  to  bring 
needed  reform  to  the  national  banking- 
system.      Almost    4    years    ago    James 
Saxon    came   to   Washington  equipped 
with    the    ability    and    the    ejcperience 
to  do  the-  Job.    He  had  been  here  before; 
in  fact,  it  was  here,  before  World  War  11, 
that  he  embarked  upon  a  career  that  has 
combined  public  service,  private  business 
and  the  law.    In  his  first  Government 
job  in  the  Insolvent  Bank  Division  of 
the  Comptroller's  Offlce  in  the  thirties, 
he  witnessed  at  first  hand  the  sad  results 
of  the  near  collapse  of  our  private  bank- 
ing system.    Later,  as  Treasury  attache 
to  our  Hiuh  Commissioner  -n  the  Philip- 
pines. Francis  B.  Sayre,  he  encountered 
a  different  kind  of  problem.     At  the  out- 
break of  war  he  was  assigned  as  Treas- 
ury aid  tr>  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  and 
at  age  26.  his  became  the  task  of  taking 
over     the     as.'-ets     of     Japanese-owned 
banks.     As  the  fall  of  the  Philippines 
neared.  he  went  with  MacArthur  to  Cor- 
regidor  and  handled  the  destniction  of 
currency  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance.   The  day  before  MacArthur  was 
directed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  leave 
Corregtdor.    Jim    Saxon,    carrying    the 
general's    personal    papers,    boarded    a 
submarine  caiTying  U.S.  gold  bullion  as 
ballast  and  went  to  Australia.     Upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States  and  delivery 
of  the   general's  papers,  he  was   given 
another   assignment:    Treasury   aid   to 
Robert  Murphy  to  handle  currency  and 
monetary  affairs  for  the  U.S.  Invasion 
force  landing  in  North  Africa. 

During  and  after  the  war  came  other 
foreign  assignments  for  the  Treasury. 
Back  in  the  United  States,  he  pursued 
studies  at  Georgetown  for  his  law  degree. 
He  left  Government  to  serve  with  coun- 
sel to  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
and  after  a  few  years  in  the  Washington 
office  he  accepted  a  position  as  an  at- 
torney with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago.  There  he  was  exposed  to  the 
full  impact  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
upon  the  regulated  industry.  When  the 
late  President  Kennedy  called  him  to 
Washington  to  take  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  banking  system. 
Jim  Saxon  came  aimed  with  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  having  seen 
at  first  hand  the  harmful  effects  of  over- 
restrictive  and  outmoded  banking  legis- 
lation. It  became  apparent  early  that 
Jim  Saxon  was  not  destined  for  the 
bureaucratic  mold.  One  of  his  first  steps 
was  to  a.sk  each  national  bank  to  sug- 
gest necessary  changes  to  the  laws,  pol- 
icies, and  regulations  which  affect  its 
operations.  At  the  same  time  he  ap- 
pointed an  advisory  committee  of  top 
bankers  and  lawyers  to  review  the  bank- 
er's responses  and  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations. 

Out  of  this  came  -National  Banks  and 
the  Future."  one  of  the  most  searching 
studies  ever  made  of  American  banking. 
By  giving  the  regulated  a  chance  to 
participate    in    their    own    regulation, 


Saxon  not  only  underlined  his  belief 
that  a  free  enterprise  system  must  place 
primary  reliance  on  individual  initiative, 
but  made  quite  clear  that  as  he  read  the 
National  Banking  Act.  it  was  not  a  fixed, 
immutable  code,  but  rather  u  frame- 
work within  which  national  banks  "may 
employ  their  Inventiveness  and  capacity 
for  change"  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  a  growing  industry. 

Moreover,  by  putting  into  effect  some 
80  percent  of  the  recommendations  ad- 
vanced in  -National  Banks  and  the  Fu- 
ture." he  showed  himself  to  be  a  regula- 
toi-y  official  who  recognized  that  govern- 
mental limitations  should  be  Imposed 
only  where  there  is  a  clear  public  pur- 
pose to  be  .served,  and  that  precedent 
is  no  excuse  for  maintaining  a  useless 
or  outmoded  regulation.  Inevitably,  this 
clear  eyed  boldness  rubbed  some  people 
the  wrong  way.  But  timidity  was  never 
Jim  Saxon  s  long  suit.  With  a  principle 
at  stake,  he  seldom  balked  at  taking  on 
even  the  most  powerful  and  firmly  en- 
trenched opponents.  In  his  philosophy 
of  bank  regulation,  the  present  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  believes  that  the 
presumption  should  be  in  favor  of  free- 
dom of  initiative  and  innovation  by  the 
individual  banker.  The  same  policy,  he 
feels,  is  incumbent  upon  the  bank  regu- 
latory agencies.  The  bank  regulatory 
authorities.  State  and  Federal,  as  any 
other  regulatory  authority,  have  an  af- 
firmative responsibility  to  assure  that  the 
regulated  industi-y  has  the  tools  and  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  its  role  with  maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 
He  has  said:  N 

Excessive  relliincc  on  tlie  negative  crutch 
of  all-knowing  government — whether  at  the 
State  or  Federal  level — can  le.id  only  to  stag- 
naUon  and  regression.  Not  all  the  financial 
know-how  of  this  great  country  Is  lodged  in 
the  geniuB  of  the  flnunciul  and  monetary 
regulatory  agencies  In  Washington.  Hence, 
the  banking  authorltle.'s  should  set.  as  their 
goal,  l*ie  broadest  reliance  upon  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  individual  bfinker  consistent  with 
the  specific  proecrlptlons  of  the  banlijng 
statutes. 

The  process  of  irmovation  and  adapta- 
tion that  Jim  Saxon  brought  to  the  na- 
tional banking  system  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  national  banks  alone. 
Although  many  of  his  critics  are  from 
the  other  side  of  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem, the  State-chartered  banks  and  the 
State  officials  who  regulate  them,  Jim 
Saxon  has  never  wavered  in  his  convic- 
tion that  the  dual  banking  system  is  the 
great  strength  of  our  economy.  He 
looks  on  it  as  an  effective  instrument  for 
perceptive  adaptation  of  banking  to  the 
Nation's  needs.  As  the  Comptroller 
points  out  in  his  latest  report,  this  dis- 
persion of  banking  controls  among  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  en- 
ables either  segment  of  the  dual  banking 
system  to  supplement  the  other  where 
deficiencies  arise  in  service  to  the  public. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Comptroller  Saxon 
has  been  a  courageous  and  able  exponent 
of  this  philosophy,  and  in  implementing 
it,  he  has  rendered  inestimable  service 
to  the  banking  community  and  to  all 
Americans  whose  hope  for  a  better  future 
rests  with  a  safe  and  sound  banking 
system. 


September  1,  1961 


A  GRAPHIC  CONTRAST 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMi-.  Ashbbook).  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
American  soldiers  are  sacri.nclng  their 
lives  in  support  of  this  Nation's  policy 
in  Vietnam,  some  extreme  elements  pro- 
testing our  Vietnam  stand  are  straining 
the  limits  of  the  American  people's  pa- 
tience. The  New  York  Dally  News  of 
August  10  highlighted  this  contrast  on 
page  6  with  two  provocative  items.  The 
first  story  was  entitled:  "A  Gallant  Cap- 
tain Slain  in  Viet  Gets  Pour  Decora- 
tions."  and  told  of  the  death  of  Capt 
Christopher  O'Sulllvan  in  Vietnam  on 
Memorial  Day.  The  second  headline 
read:  "Scores  Seized  at  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  Viet  Protest."  and  can  be  best 
summarized  by  citins  its  opening  sen- 
tence: 

Scores  of  biting,  kicking,  screaming  paci- 
fists, protesting  VS.  policy  in  Vietnam,  were 
arrested  and  tossed  into  paddy  wagons  on  the 
Capttol  grounds  today. 

The  protesting  demonstrators  were  as- 
sociated with  the  so-called  Assembly  of 
Unrepresented  People,  which  Congress- 
man Edwi.n  Willis,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  myself,  as  ranking  mlnorllv 
member  of  that  committee,  commented 
on  extensively  in  the  Conobessional 
Record  of  August  4.  Chairman  Willis 
noted: 

The  chief  movers  of  the  assembly  Include 
loaders,  key  activists,  rind  members  of  tlie 
following  organizations:  The  Communi.ir. 
Party:  the  W.  E  B  DuBols  Clubs  of  America, 
the  new  national  Communist  youth  group- 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the  ultra  revo- 
luttonnjy  Polping-orlented  Communist  or- 
g.iiUzatlon. 

This  is  Just  a  partial  listing  of  par- 
ticipating organizations. 

At  the  same  time,  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  three  exhibits  of  the  assemblvs 
literatuie  describing  their  plans  for  con- 
certed action.  One  recommendation 
from  exhibit  3  was  most  Interesting: 

students  for  a  democratic  society  have 
tenatlvc  plans  for  mass  burning  of  droft 
cards  in  Washington  and  elsewhere. 

To  Show  that  Congress  Intends  to  make 
short  shrift  of  extremist  opposition  to 
duly  constituted  authority,  a  bill  calling 
for  ^'5-year  prison  term,  a  $10,000  fine 
or  both  for  deliberately  destroying  selec- 
tive service  cards  was  made  into  law 
yesterday,  less  than  a  month  after  the 
destroyuig  of  draft  cards  was  recom- 
mended. 

A  more  vicious  protest  against  our 
Vietnam  policy  has  recently  come  ia 
light  in  the  form  of  abusive  and  threat- 
ening phone  calls  to  survivors  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  kUled  in  Vietnam.  The 
widow  of  the  above-mentioned  Captain 
O'Sulllvan  was  one  recipient  of  a  cruel 
phone  call  mocking  his  death.  One 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  imagine  a  more 
revolting  or  extreme  method  of  voicins 
opposition  to  our  coimtry's  action  in 
Vietnam. 

In  the  hope  that  this  harassment  will 
be  dealt  with  as  expeditiously  as  the  draft 
card  business.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
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tion  calling  for  a  penalty  of  15  years  im- 
prisonment and 'or  a  fine  of  .$10,000  for 
this  vicious  practice.  This  is  similar  tx) 
legislation  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 

Following  are  the  three  news  items 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  along 
with  a  copy  of  tlie  proposed  legislation: 
IProm   the    New    Tork    iN.Y.)    Dallv    News. 

Aug.  10,  1965] 

A  CiLLAKT  Captain  Slain  ik  Vietnam  Gbts 

Povp.  Decoraiions 

(By  William  Rice) 

The  Distinguished  Ser\'lce  Cross,  the  Na- 
tion's second  highest  decoration,  and  three 
o'her  mecJals,  have  been  awarded  post- 
humously to  Captain  Christopher  J.  O'Sulll- 
van of  Astoria,  Queens,  killed  in  Vietnam  on 
Memorial  Day. 

They  will  be  presented  tomorrow  to  his 
widow  and  two  .=on5,  Michael,  4,  and  Stephen. 
3.  at  a.  parade  at  Ist  Army  Headquarters, 
Governors  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
CroR5,  tor  e.xtraordinsry  heroism,  the  Sliver 
3:3r.  for  gallantry  In  action,  the  Purple 
Hfiirt.  and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
will  be  given  to  Mrs.  O'Sulllvan. 

SEARC:?  .rtTNCLE  yon  YANK 

O'Sulllvan.  29.  liad  led  a  265-man  Vlet- 
n:!njese  ranger  force  into  the  Jungle  In  a 
search  for  Lt,  Donald  Robinson  of  Tacoma. 
Wor.h.,  missing  for  2  days.  Robin.^on  "has 
a  young  wile  and  a  3-year-old  daughter"  and 
O'Sulllvan  felt  "responsible  for  him."  he 
wrote  his  wife. 

The  Vietcong  iurroundcd  the  search  party 
and  O'Sulllvan.  an  Army  sergeant  and  100  of 
the  rangers  died  before  help  arrived. 

RobuiEon  later  walked  out  of  the  Jungle, 
one  of  throe  sunlvors  of  another  ambush. 

What  the  captain  died  for  was  e-ldent  In 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  his-.jwo  sons  just  before 
he  wp.s  killed: 

"I  cannot  protect  you  from  aU  tlic  hurts 
of  the  world,  but  I  can  try  to  protect  you 
from  one  of  Its  major  dangers. 

"And  that,  my  sons.  Is  why.  though  we 
are  thousands  of  miles  opart,  you  are  still 
before  my  eyes  and  I  must  try  to  protect 
yaii  from  this  war." 

O'SuIlivan's  parents.  Mr.  and  Ijirs.  William 
J,  O'Sulllvan.  and  Mrs.  O'SuUlvan's  parents. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Jf.mes  Scott.  wUl  also  attend 
tomorrow's  ceremony. 

IFrom  the  New  -york  (N.T.)  Dally  News, 

Aug.  10.  IBSS) 

Scores  Seized  Aff  District  or  Colvmbxa  Viet 

Protest 

Washington.  August  9. — Scores  of  biting. 
kic'itlng.  screaming  pacifists,  protesting  tJ.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam,  were  arrested  and  toesed 
Into  paddy  wagons  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
today. 

Many  of  the  800  demonstrators  calling 
themselves  the  "assembly  of  unrepresented 
people."  looked  more  like  beatnik  Indians 
alter  two  members  of  George  Lincoln  Rock- 
well's American  Nazi  Party  tossed  beer  cans 
nilcd  with  red  paint  Into  their  midst. 

Newspaperman  Andrew  Glass  was  among 
those  splattered  with  paint.  He  was  later 
arrested  with  the  demonstrators  In  the  melee 
following  an  abortive  charge  tlirough  police 
lines,  but  was  released  this  evening. 

Yesterday  50  demonstrators  were  arrested 
while  picketing  the  White  House  when  they 
failed  to  keep  moving  past  the  entrance. 
Tixi,-iy  they  held  a  mass  rally  on  the  Mall 
before  the  Washington  Monument,  then 
marched  on  the  Capitol,  chanting:  "L.B.J.. 
LS  J.,  how  many  children  did  you  kill 
today?" 

WARNED  BY  POLICB 

An  army  of  uniformed  and  plainclothes 
police  bolstered  by  FBI  agents,  U.S.  marshals 


and  Capitol  Police  were  ready  when  the 
marchers  reached  the  Capitol.  Before  the 
statue  of  Ulysses  .s.  Grant  police  used  bull- 
horns to  warn  the  disheveled  sign-carrying 
group  that  they  would  face  arrest  If  they 
marched  on  the  Capitol's  Grounds. 

A  sitdown  and  talkathon  began  at  the 
base  of  the  88-root  Capitol  Hill  WhUe  the 
le.Tders,  under  the  command  of  paint-soaked 
Staugton  Lynd,  a  Yale  tJnlversity  professsor, 
assailed  the  United  States  for  Intervening  In 
Vietnam,  others  waved  signs  and  taunted 
police. 

LASTS  90  Mm  uvas 

"Stop  killing,  end  the  dirty  war."  "Refuse 
to  serve  in  Vietnam."  and  -'War  on  Poverty, 
not  people."  rend  some  of  the  signs. 

The  rally  lasted  90  minutes  tinder  a  broU- 
ing  sun  and  tempers  were  frayed  when  the 
front  rows  suddenly  charged  the  police  line. 
The  demonstrators  were  dumped  to  the  side- 
walk and  arrest  teams  quickly  began  tossing 
them  Into  the  waiting  paddy  wagons. 

There  were  aljout  300  demonstrators  left 
when  the  arrest*  began,  and  almost  all  ap- 
peared Willing  to  be  arrested,  despite  biting 
and  kicking. 

One  beaided  youth  stuck  a  booted  leg  out 
a  paddy  wagon  window  and  tried  to  de- 
capitate a  nearby  officer.  A  tattoo  of  night 
sticks  finally  forced  prisoners  to  their  seats. 

As  the  bus  pulled  away  to  the  chant  of 
"We  Shnll  Overcome."  those  still  outside  and 
not  yet  arrested  cheered  and  waved. 

(Prom    the   New   York    (NY.)    Dally   News. 

Aug.  19.  1966] 

Hero's  Death  Is  Mocked   as  He's  Laid  to 

Rest 

(By  Gerald   Kessler   and  John   Cirri) 

"I  hope  that  the  outcome  In  Vietnam  will 
be  a  Just  one.  I  don't  want  the  lives  of  my 
boy  and  others  to  nave  been  sacrificed  in 
vain." — Mrs.  Josephine  Devers.  yesterday. 

The  Dcverses  and  O'Sulllvans  of  Queens 
are  friends.  That  friendship  was  heightened 
yesterday  by  a  common  sorrow — both  had 
lost  men  in  Vietnam,  both  had  received  cruel 
phone  calls  mocking  tlie  deaths. 

The  O'Sulllvan  ordeal  came  after  Armv 
Capt.  Christopher  O'Sulllvan.  29.  was  slain 
Memorial  Day  when  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Vietcong  overran  his  patrol  in  a  Viet- 
namese Jungle. 

On  June  9.  O'Sulllvan  was  burled  after  a 
service  In  Long  Island  City  attended  by  a 
30-man  police  detaU  because  of  telephoned 
Insults  to  his  widow. 

killed  in  defense  or  air  base 

Yesterday,  a  High  Requiem  Mass  was  of- 
fered for  Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Paul  A.  Devers. 
21.  of  Jackson  Heigh t*.  kiUed  August  10  while 
on  dett-nsc  duty  at  Dn  Nang  Air  Base. 

There  was  no  uniformed  police  detail  at 
the  Devers  rites  In  St.  Joan  of  Arc  Church, 
8'Jd  Street  and  S.'itli  Avenue.  Jackson 
Heights.  His  death  had  not  been  widely  pub- 
licized, as  Captain  O'SuIllvan's  had  been, 
and  his  nag-draped  casket  had  arrived  here 
only  Tuesday. 

Even  so.  Dever's  older  brother.  Peter,  a 
Manhattan  attorney  and  longtime  friend  of 
Captain  G'SulIIvan.  got  an  anonymous  call 
Just  before  leaving  for  the  funeral. 

"I'm  a  card-carrying  Communist."  the 
caller  phoned.  "I've  got  a  gun  and  I'm  going 
to  take  care  of  all-of  you.-' 

HANGS  UP  ON  STREAM  OP  ABUSES 

Devers.  shocked,  responded:  "I'd  like  to 
meet  you  on  the  street  and  show  you  what 
Americanism  Is  about." 

When  the  caller  burst  Into  vicious  abuse 
of  his  dead  brother  and  the  family.  Devers 
hung  up. 

"I'd  love  to  get  my  hands  on  him."  the  at- 
torney later  said.  "But  he  did  sound  like  a 
weakling  or  someone  mentally  sick." 

Mrs.  Eleanor  O'Sulllvan.  widow  of  Captain 
O'Sulllvan  and  mother  of  two  young  Bons, 


visited  the  funeral  home  Tuesday  night  and 
offered  her  condolences  to  Mrs.  Josephine 
Devers.  mother  of  Corporal  Devers. 

Other  sjTnpathetIc  callers  Included  Police 
Chief  Inspector  William  McQuade  and  other 
brass.  They  had  been  friends  of  the  cor- 
poral's father.  A  highly  respected  police- 
man. Detective  Copt.  Peter  J.  Devers  was 
killed  in  a  traffic  accident  while  on  duty  on 
August  31. 1956. 

MARINE  HONOR  Ct^ARD  AT  SERVICE 

An  honor  guard  of  nine  marines  from  Fort 
Schuyler  escorted  the  coffin  to  the  church. 
About  200  mourners.  Including  former 
schoolmates  of  Devers  at  St.  Sebastian's 
p.-u-ochlal  school.  Jackson  Heights,  and 
Xavler  HIglvSchool.  Manhattan,  were  present. 
Burial  Wiis  at  Plnelawn  National  Cemetery. 
Farmlngdale,  Long  Island. 

Paul  Devers  was  a  member  of  the  3d  Ma- 
rine Division  and  had  served  about  3  years. 

"He  enlisted  to  do  his  duty,"  his  mother 
said.  -'And  he  did  perform  his  duty.  I  hope 
all  this  will  not  he  In  vain." 

H.R  10818 
A  blU  to  protect  the  morale  and  efficiency  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  prohib- 
iting the  making  of  certain  threatening 
and  abusive  communications  to  members 
of  such  forces  or  their  families,  and  for 
other  purposes 

"Whereas  there  have  In  recent  months  been 
repealed  reports  of  telephone  calls  or  other 
communications  to  wives  and  widows  of 
members  of  the  American  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing In  Vietnam,  harassing  and  threatening 
them,  and  even  threatening  their  children, 
speclflcally  on  account  of  their  husbands- 
service  In  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  natural  expectation  of 
all  members  of  the  American  Armed  Forces 
that  the  society  they  are  serving  will  do  its 
utmost  to  protect  their  families  In  their 
absence:  and 

Whereas  the  vcidespread  publicity  received 
by  the  threats  and  harassments  directed 
against  wives  and  widows  of  American  serv- 
icemen i!i  Vietnam  has  resulted  In  wide- 
spread Indignation  among  our  Armed  Forces 
and  an  understandable  anxiety  over  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  their  families:  and 

Whereas  this  anxiety  can  only  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  morale  of  our  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  and  impair  their  ability  to  render 
efficient  military  service:  and 

Whereas  the  national  security  Is  threat- 
ened by  such  indirect  assatilts  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  power  and  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  and  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  these  purposes: 
Therefore 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  115  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  treason,  sedition,  and  subversive 
activities) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  2392.  Subversive  communicatloi^  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  or  their 
families 
"(a)  Whoever,  at  any  time  at  which  the 
United  States  Is  at  war  or  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  In 
military  operations  abroad,  knowingly  makes. 
or  knowingly  conspires  with  any  other  per- 
son to  cause  to  be  made,  an  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  communication  by  any 
means — 

"  ( 1 )  to  any  member  of  such  forces  where- 
by such  member,  or  any  member ^f  his  fam- 
ily. Is  threatened  with  physical  harm  or  Is 
subjected  to  abuse  because  of  military  service 
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rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by  such  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  or 

•'121  to  any  member  of  the  family  of  any 
member  of  such  forces,  or  of  any  Individual 
who  died  while  rendering  military  service 
m  such  lorces.  whereby  such  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  any  member  of  his  family, 
is  threatened  with  physical  harm  or  Is  sub- 
jected to  abuse  because  of  miUtiiry  service 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by  such  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »I0.000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  flfteen  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section — 

•'(I)  Tlie  term  "Armed  Forces'  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Cocst  Guard;  and 

"(2)  The  term  'family,'  when  used  In  rela- 
tion to  any  member  or  deceased  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  means  the  wife,  widow, 
rhtld.  brother,  sister,  or  parent  of  such 
member." 

(C)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  115, 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"2392.  Subversive  communications  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  or  their 
families" 


IMMIGRATION    STATUS    OP    CUBAN 
REPITGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Npw  York  TMr.  Rvan],  is  rec- 
ocnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  R'VAN.  Mr  LSpeaker,  I  have  <ntro- 
ducod  toc'iay  Ic^lation  which  wiU  permit 
refugees  from  the  Communist  domina- 
tion in  Cuba  who  have  ticen  livins  in 
the  United  States  tu  adjust  their  immi- 
gration •statu.';  to  that  of  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

The  appropriation  cf  money  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  assist  Cuban  refugees,  while 
necessary,  does  not  meet  the  real  prob- 
lem. Cuban  refugees  are  forced  to  de- 
pend upon  refucec  relief  procnams  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  secure  perma- 
nent res  dence  n-ithout  vh'ch  job.^.  hous- 
inK.  educational,  and  other  opportunities 
are  closed.  Adjustment  of  their  Immi- 
gration situation  would  pcnnit  many  to 
obtain  work  and  decent  hou.sino;  and  to 
live  independent  lives.  The  refugees 
from  Communist  domination  in  Cuba  are 
no  more  anxious  to  be  on  our  welfare 
lolls  thnn  we  are  to  have  them  there. 

Adjustment  of  status  for  .some  refugees 
is  possible  flntiugh  our  consulates  in 
Canada,  but  applicants  must  wait  on  long 
waiting  li.'ts.  flnaliy  trave!in?  to  Canada 
to  receive  visas.  This  remedy  is  not 
available  to  thousands  who  under  clr- 
cumstancrs  other  thou  parole  entered  or 
became  refusees  after  eiitry  into  the 
United  States. 

The  immji: ration  bill  which  the  House 
pa.«ec!  on  /uEu.>it  To  will  not  provide  for 
the  adjustment  of  status  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees. 

There  are  over  250.000  Cuban  refugees 
In  this  counti-y.  It  is  estimated  that  60.- 
000  to  70,000  of  them  are  living  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  interests  of  humanity 
we  cannot  ienore  this  problem  any  long- 
er. It  is  one  which  money  alone  will  not 
solve. 

I  have  prepared  this  bill  so  that  the 
adjustment  of  status  will  be  voluntary; 


no  one  will  be  penalized  if  he  docs  not 
wish  to  change  his  situation  But  this 
bill  says  to  each  refugee,  'You  have  come 
here  as  a  refugee ;  whether  you  consider 
this  .stay  temporary  or  permanent  is  a 
decision  for  you  to  make:  as  a  country, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  help  you 
in  every  way  possible,  whatever  your 
decision, ' 

This  bill  is  addressed  to  an  economic 
and  social  problem,  not  a  political  prob- 
lem. 

Tlie  bill  contains  special  provisions  for 
children  in  order  that  families  may  be 
kept  together  in  case  a  child  In  a  family 
applying  for  permanent  residence  might 
be  found  excludable  under  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
receive  prompt  action  by  the  Congress. 
The  Cuban  refugees  deserve  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  as  pei-manent  resi- 
dents in  the  free  society  to  which  they 
with  hope  have  fled. 


WHY   VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  CohelanI  Is 
recoLinizeri  for  5  minutes. 

Ml-,  COHELAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  thoughtful 
statements  of  this  country's  policy  and 
this  country's  hopes  for  Vietnam  is  set 
forth  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  ad- 
ministration entitled  "Why  Vietnam." 

This  dociunent  includes  letters  from 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  which  document  the  nature  of 
our  commitment.  More  important,  it 
contains  concise  statements  by  President 
Johnson.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  which 
speak  directly  to  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  to  resist  aggression,  to  our 
continuing  efforts  to  achieve  negotia- 
tions and  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  to 
the  "third  face  of  the  war" — the  press- 
it.tr  rpfuirem^nt  to  deal  with  the  deep 
and  underlying  problems  confronting  the 
people  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  th'S  document 
and  also  a  tran.script  of  a  CBS  spec  al 
news  program  broadcast  last  week  called 
"Vietnam  Perspective;  Winning  the 
Peace."  I  Include  them  for  they  speak 
pointedly  to  so  many  of  the  ntiestions 
that  are  asked  by  thoughtful  rnd  con- 
cerned Americans. 

Why  VrcTKAM? 

FOHSWORD 

My    FixLow    Americans;    Once    again    In 

mans  age-old  struggle  for  a  better  life  and 
a  world  of  peace,  the  wisdom,  courage,  and 
compassion  of  the  American  people  are  being 
put  to  the  test.  This  Is  the  meaning  of  the 
traL'i::  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

In  meeting  the  present  challenge,  It  Is 
essential  that  our  people  seek  understanding 
and  that  oiu-  leaders  speak  with  candor. 

I  have  therefore  directed  that  this  report 
to  the  American  people  be  complied  and 
widely  distributed.  In  Its  pages  you  will  find 
statements  on  Vietnam  by  three  leaders  of 
your  Government — by  your  President,  your 
Secretary  of  State,  and  your  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

These  statements  were  prepared  for  differ- 
ent audiences,  and  they  reflect  the  differing 
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responsibilities  of  each  .speaker.  The  con- 
gressional testimony  has  been  edited  to  avoid 
undue  repetition  and  to  Incorporate  the 
sen.-^e  of  the  discusslotts  that  ensued. 

Together,  they  construct  a  clear  denmtlon 
of  America's  role  in  the  Vietnam  conflict:  the 
dangers  and  hopes  that  Vietnam  holds  for  nil 
free  men.  the  fullness  and  limits  of  our  na- 
tional objectives  In  a  war  wc  did  not  seek 
the  constant  effort  on  our  part  to  bring  thi^ 
war  we  do  not  desire  to  a  quick  and  hori'.T- 
able  end. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson*. 

August  20,  196S. 

THE  boots  of  COMMrrMCNT 

In  the  historic  documents  that  follow,  rwo 
American  Presidents  define  and  affirm  the 
commltmeni;  of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  letters  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill  in 
1954  and  to  President  Diem  in  1B54  and  l')60 
President  Eisenhower  describes  the  lssue.s  at 
stake  and  pledges  United  States  assistance  to 
.South  Vletnrim's  resistance  to  subversion  and 
aggression. 

And  in  December  1961  President  Kenned; 
reaflinns  that  pledge. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTFR  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISEN- 
HOWER TO  PRIME  MINISTER  CHURCHU,L,  APRIL 
4.    19S4 

(Prom  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  "Mandate  for 
Change.  1953-56."  New  York.  1963) 

Dear  Winston:  I  am  sure  •  •  •  you  are 
following  with  the  deepest  Interest  and  anx- 
iety the  dally  reports  of  the  gallant  fight 
being  put  up  by  the  French  at  Dlen  Blen 
Phu.  Today,  the  situation  there  does  not 
seem  hopeless. 

But  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  thl.s  par- 
ticular battle.  I  fear  that  the  French  can- 
not alone  see  the  thing  through,  this  despite 
the  very  substantial  assistance  In  money  and 
materiel  that  we  are  giving  them.  It  is  no 
solution  simply  to  urge  the  French  to  in- 
tensify tlielr  efforts.  And  if  they  do  not  see 
it  through  and  Indochina  passes  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  the  ultimate  elfect 
MU  our  nid  your  glob.il  strategic  position 
with  the  consequent  shift  In  the  power  ratios 
throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific  could  be  dis- 
astrous and,  I  know,  un-.icceptable  to  you  :;nd 
me.  "  •  •  Thla  has  led  us  to  the  hard  con- 
clusion that  the  Bitu.Ttion  In  southeast  Asia 
requires  U5  urirently  to  take  serious  and  rar- 
reaching  decisions. 

Geneva  is  less  thaii  4  weeks  away.  ThTC 
the  possibility  of  the  Communists  drivliii;  a 
wedge  between  us  will,  given  the  state  of 
mind  in  Prance,  be  infinitely  greater  th'ui 
at  Berlin.  I  can  understand  the  very  natural 
desire  of  the  French  to  seek  sn  end  to  ihls 
w;^r  which  has  been  bleeding  them  fjf  a 
years.  But  our  painstaking  search  for  a  wr;y 
out  of  the  ImpDsse  has  reluctantly  forcfd  us 
to  the  concUislon  that  there  Is  no  negotiated 
solution  of  the  Indochina  problem  which  in 
its  essence  would  not  be  either  a  face-savmp 
dc'lce  to  cover  a  French  surrender  or  a  f.-cc- 
sQVlng  device  to  cover  a  Communist  rptlre- 
ment.  The  first  alternative  Is  too  serious  in 
Its  broad  strategic  Implications  for  us  and 
for  you  to  be  acceptable.  •  •  • 

Somehow  we  must  contrh'e  to  bring  about 
the  second  alternative.  Tlie  preliminary  lines 
of  our  thinking  were  sketched  out  by 
Foster  IDulles]  In  h!s  speech  Inst  MondM 
night  when  he  said  that  under  the  conditions 
to  today  the  Imposition  on  southeast  Asin 
of  the  political  system  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia and  its  Chinese  Communists  ally,  by  what- 
ever means,  would  be  a  grave  threat  to  the 
whole  free  community,  and  that  In  our  view 
this  possibility  should  now  be  met  by  united 
action  and  not  passively  accepted.  •  •  * 

I  twilevc  that  the  best  way  to  put  teeth  in 
this  concept  and  to  bring  greater  moral  and 
material  resources  to  the  support  of  the 
French  effort  is  through  the  establishment 
of  a  new.  ad  hoc  grouping  or  coalition  com- 
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posed  of  nations  which  have  a  vital  concern 
in  the  checking  of  Communist  expansion  In 
the  srea.  I  have  In  mind.  In  addition  to  our 
iwo  countries.  France,  the  Associated  State.'^. 
Aiistrslla.  New  Zealand.  Thailand,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  US.  Government  would  ex- 
pect to  play  Its  full  part  In  such  a  coali- 
tion. •  •'• 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  the  coalition 
must  be  strong  and  it  must  be  willing  to 
Join  the  fight  If  necessary.  I  do  not  en- 
visage the  need  of  any  appreciable  ground 
loroes  on  your  or  our  part.  •  •  • 

I!  I  may  refer  again  to  history;  we  failed 
to  halt  Hlrohito,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  by  not 
untlng  In  unity  and  lu  time.  That  marked 
the  beginning  of  mr.ny  years  of  stark  tragedy 
.'.nd  desperate  peril.  May  It  not  be  that  our 
n.itlons  have  learned  something  from  that 
lesson'?  •   •   " 

With  warm  regard. 

Ike. 

letter  from   president   eisenhower  to 

PRE:5IDLNT   diem,    OCTOnER    1.    1954 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  I  have  been  following 
with  great  Interest  the  course  of  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam,  particularly  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  at  Geneva.  Tlie 
mipIlcBtions  of  the  agreement  concerning 
Vietnam  have  caused  grave  concern  regard- 
ing the  future  of  a  country  temporarily  di- 
vided by  an  artlBclal  miiltary  grotiping, 
weakened  by  a  long  and  exhausting  war  and 
iaced  with  enemies  without  and  by  their 
subversive  collaborators  within. 

Your  recent  requests  for  aid  to  assist  In 
the  lormldable  project  of  the  movement  of 
several  hundred  thousand  loyal  Vietnamese 
citizens  away  from  areas  wlilch  are  passing 
under  a  dc  facto  rule  and  political  Ideology 
which  they  abhor,  are  being  fulfilled.  I  am 
ghd  that  the  United  States  Is  able  to  assist 
m  this  humanitarian  effort. 

We  have  been  exploring  ways  and  means  to 
permit  our  aid  to  Vietnam  to  be  more  effec- 
tive and  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  welfare  and  staljlllty  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam.  I  ;im.  accordingly,  instructing 
the  AmerlCAin  .Anib:»S3ador  to  Vietnam  to  ex- 
Htnlne  with  you  in  your  capacity  as  Chief  of 
Government,  how  an  intelligent  program  of 
American  aid  given  directly  to  your  govern- 
ment can  serve  to  assist  Vietnam  in  its  pres- 
ent hour  of  trial,  provided  that  your  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  give  assurances  as  to  the 
Etrtitdnrds  of  performance  It  would  tac  able  to 
mrinf^iin  In  the  event  such  aid  were  supplied. 

Tiic  purpose  of  fills  offer  Is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vielnnin  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  Btste,  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggression 
throug'n  military  means.  The  Government 
of  the  United  St.aes  expectn  that  this  aid  will 
be  met  by  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovtrnmuni  of  Vietnam  in  undertaking 
needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that  such  aid. 
i^omblned  with  your  own  continuing  efforts, 
will  contribute  effectively  toward  an  Inde- 
pendent Vletn.iin  endowed  with  a  strong 
government.  Such  a  government  would.  I 
hope,  be  so  responsive  to  the  nationalist  as- 
plr:itlons  of  Its  people,  so  enlightened  In  pur- 
po«(>  nnd  effective  In  performance,  that  It 
will  be  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad 
lind  dlscotjr.'ige  any  who  might  wish  to  Im- 
po.se  ii  foreign  Ideology  on  your  free  people. 
Sincerely. 

Dwioht  D.  Eisenhower. 

I.rrrER  FROM  PBE.SlnENT  SIStn^THOWFR  TO  PRESI- 
DENT DIEM,  OCTOBER  fiO,   1860 

D^^R  Mr.  President;  My  countrymen  and  I 
are  prnud  to  ••convey  our  good  wishes  to  you 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Vietnam  on  the  fifth 
niinhersary  of  the  birth  of  the  Republic  of 
Vletn:im. 

We  have  watched  the  courage  and  daring 
*ith  which  you  nnd  the  Vietnamese  people 
attained  independence  In  a  situation  so  peri- 
lous that  many  thought  it  hopeless,  we 
have  admired  the  rapidity  with  which  chaos 


yielded   to  order   and  progress  replaced  de- 
spal.v 

During  the  years  of  your  Independence  It 
has  been  refreshing  for  us  to  observe  bow 
clearly  the  Government  and  the  cltlJtens  of 
Vietnam  have  faced  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  their  independence  was  com- 
munism. You  and  your  countrymen  have 
used  your  strength  well  in  accepting  the  dou- 
ble challenge  of  bu'Idlng  your  cotmtry  and 
resisting  Communist  Imperialism.  In  5 
short  years  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Vietnamese  people  have  developed 
their  coiuitry  in  almost  every  sector.  I  was 
particularly  Impressed  by  one  example.  I 
am  informed  that  last  year  over  1.200,000 
Vietnamese  children  were  able  to  go  to  ele- 
mentary school;  three  times  as  many  as  were 
enrolled  5  years  earlier.  This  is  cert.Linly 
a  heartening  development  for  Vietnam's  fu- 
ture. At  the  .same  time  Vietnam's  ability  to 
defend  Itself  from  tfte  Commimlsts  has 
grown  Immeasurably  since  Its  .successful 
struggle  to  become  an  independent  republic. 

Vietnam's  very  success  as  well  as  Its  poten- 
tial wealth  and  its  str.ileglc  location  have  led 
the  Communists  of  Hanoi,  goaded  by  the 
bitterness  of  their  fnlltire  to  enslave  all 
Vietnam,  to  use  Increasing  violence  In  their 
attempts  to  destroy  your  country's  freedom 

This  grave  threat,  added  to  the  strains  and 
fatigues  of  the  long  struggle  to  achieve  and 
strengthen  independence,  must  be  a  burden 
that  would  cause  moments  of  tension  and 
concern  In  almost  any  human  lieart.  Yet 
from  long  observation  I  sense  how  deeply 
the  Vietnamese  value  their  country's  inde- 
pendence and  strength  and  I  know  how  well 
you  used  your  boldness  when  you  led  your 
countrymen  In  winning  it.  I  also  know  that 
your  determination  has  been  a  vital  factor 
in  guarding  that  Independence  while  stead- 
ily advancing  the  economic  development  of 
your  country.  1  am  confident  that  these 
same  qualities  of  determlrtatlon  and  boldness 
win  meet  the  renewed  threat  as  well  as  the 
needs  and  desires  of  yotir  countrymen  for 
further  progress  on  all  fronts. 

Althdugh  the  main  responsibility  for 
guarding  that  Independence  will  always,  as 
It  has  In  the  past,  belong  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  their  government.  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  for  so  long  as  our  strength 
can  be  useful,  the  United  Stotes  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  Vietnam  In  the  difficult  yet 
hopeful  struggle  ahead. 

Dwight  D.  EtsENHowER- 

LETTER  from  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  PRESIDENT 
DIEM.  DECEMBER  14.  1961 

Dear  Mb.  President:  I  have  received  your 
recent  letter  In  which  you  described  so 
cogently  the  dangerotts  condition  caused  by 
North  Vietnam's  efforts  to  take  over  your 
country.  The  situation  In  your  embattled 
country  Is  well  known  to  me  and  to  the 
American  people.  We  liave  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  assault  on  your  country.  Our 
lndlgn:ition  has  mounted  as  the  deliberate 
savagery  of  the  Communist  program  of  as- 
sassination, kidnaping,  nnd  wanton  violence 
became  clear. 

Your  letter  underlines  what  our  own  In- 
formation has  convincingly  shown — that  the 
campaign  of  force  and  terror  now  being 
waged  against  your  people  ."Uid  your  Govern- 
ment Is  supported  and  directed  from  tlie 
outside  by  the  authorities  at  Hanoi.  They 
have  thus  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  accords  designed  to  insure  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  to  which  they  bound  them- 
selves in  1954. 

At  that  time,  the  United  States,  although 
not  a  party  to  the  accords,  declared  that  It 
"would  vlfew  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
m  violation  of  the  agreements  with  grave 
concern  and  as  seriously  threatening  Inter- 
national peace  and  security."  We  continue 
to  maintain  that  view. 

In  accordance  with  that  declaration,  and 
In  response  to  your  request,  we  are  prepared 


to  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  protect 
its  people  and  to  preserve  its  independence 
We  shall  promptly  Increase  our  assistance  to 
your  defense  effort  as  well  as  help  relieve  the 
destruction  of  the  tloods  which  you  describe 
I  have  already  given  the  orders  to  get  these 
pro;:rams  underway. 

The  United  SUt«s.  like  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  remains  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  our  primary  purpose  U=.  to  help 
your  people  mamtain  their  independence.  If 
the  Commumst  authorities  in  North  Vietnam 
wUl  stop  their  campaign  to  destroy  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  the  measures  we  .ire  tak- 
ing to  assist  your  defense  eHorte  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  We  shall  seek  to  per- 
suade the  Communists  to  give  up  their  at- 
tempts of  force  and  subversion.  In  any  case. 
we  are  confident  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
will  preserve  their  independence  and  gam  the 
peace  and  prosperity  for  which  they  have 
sought  so  hard  and  so  long. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

toward  peace  w^tth  honor 
(Press  conference  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  White  House.  July  28,  1965) 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  In  the  Midwest.     She  wrote: 

"Deah  Mr.  President:  In  my  humble  way 
I  am  writing  to  you  about  the  crisis  In  Viet- 
nam. I  have  a  son  who  is  now  In  Vietnam. 
My  husband  served  In  World  Wor  II  Our 
country  was  at  war,  but  n>w.  this  time.  It  Is 
Just  something  I  don't  understand.     Why?" 

I  have  trfed  to  answer  that  question  a 
dozen  times  and  more  In  practically  every 
State  In  this  Union.  I  discussed  it  fully  In 
Baltimore  in  April,  in  Washington  In  May.  in 
San  Prnncisco  m  June.  Let  me  again,  now, 
discuss  It  here  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House. 

V/hy  must  young  Americans,  l»m  Into  a 
land  exultant  with  hope  i.nd  golden  with 
promise,  toll  and  suffer  and  sometimes  die  In 
such  a  remote  and  distant  place? 

The  answer,  like  the  war  Itself.  Is  not  an 
c;^y  one.  But  it  echoes  clearly  from  the 
painful  lessons  of  half  a  century.  Three 
times  in  my  lifetime,  in  two  world  wars  and 
in  Korea.  Americans  have  gone  to  far  lands 
to  fight  for  freedom.  We  have  learned  at  a 
terrible  and  brutal  cost  that  retreat  does  not 
bring  safety,  and  weakness  does  not  bring 
peace. 

The  nature  of  the  «ior 

It  Is  this  lesson  that  has  brought  us  to 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  different  kind  of  war. 
There  are  no  marching  armies  or  solemn  dec- 
larations. Some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam, 
at  times  with  understandable  grievances, 
have  Joined  in  tlie  atuick  on  their  own  gov- 
ermnenl.  But  we  must  not  let  this  mask  the 
central  lact  that  this  Is  really  war  It  is 
guided  by  North  Vietnam  and  spurred  by 
Communist  China.  Its  goal  Is  to  conquer 
the  South,  to  defeat  American  power,  and 
to  extend  the  Asiatic  dominion  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  stakes  in  Vietnam 

And  there  are  great  stakes  In  the  balance 

Most  of  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia  eannot.  by  themselves  and  alone,  resist 
the  growing  might  and  grasping  ambition 
of  Asian  comnuinlsm.  Our  power,  therefore, 
is  a  vital  shield.  If  we  are  drhen  from  the 
field  in  Vietnam,  then  no  nation  can  ever 
again  have  the  same  confidence  lu  American 
promise  or  in  American  protection.  In  each 
land  the  forces  of  Independence  would  be 
considerably  weakened.  And  an  Asia  so 
threatened  by  Communist  domination  would 
Imperii  the  security  of  the  United  States 
lUelf. 

We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at 
the  gate,  but  there  Is  no  one  else. 

Nor  would  surrender  In  Vietnam  bring 
peace.  We  learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich 
that  success  only  feeds  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gression.   The  battle  would  be  renewed  in 
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one  country  and  then  another,  bringing  with 
It  perhnps  even  larger  and  cnieler  conflict. 

Moreover,  we  :ire  in  Vietniim  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation.  Three  Presidents — President  Elsen- 
hower. President  Kennedy,  nnd  your  present 
President — over  11  years,  have  committed 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  defend 
the  small  ^nd  vnliant  nation. 

Strengthened  by  that  promise,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  have  fought  for  many  long 
years.  Thoos.3nds  of  them  have  died.  Thou- 
s.ands  more  have  been  crippled  und  scarred 
by  war.  We  cannot  now  dishonor  our  word 
or  abandon  our  commitment  or  leave  those 
who  believed  us  and  who  trusted  us  to  the 
terror  and  repression  and  murder  that  would 
follow. 

This.  then,  my  fellow  Americans.  Is  why 
we  are  in  Vietnam. 

Increa.icd   effort  to   halt  aggression 

What  are  our  goals  In  that  wnr-stalned 
land? 

Plrstr  We  Intend  to  convince  the  Commu- 
nists that  we  r.miiot  be  defeated  by  force 
of  arms  or  by  superior  power.  They  are  not 
easily  convinced.  In  recent  months  they 
have  greatly  increased  their  fighting  forces, 
their  att:icks.  and  the  number  of  iiicldeuts. 
I  have  a.?lced  the  comniiindhig  general.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  what  more  he  needs  to 
meet  this  mounting  negrejsion.  He  has  told 
me.     We  will  meet  his  needs. 

I  have  today  ordered  to  Vietnam  the  Air 
^toblle  Division  and  certain  other  forces 
which  will  raj-se  our  fighting  strength  from 
75.000  to  123.000  men  almost  immediately. 
Additional  forces  wilt  be  needed  later,  and 
they  will  be  tent  as  requested.  This  will 
malce  it  nece&sary  ro  increiise  our  active 
fighting  forces  by  ral.>iug  the  monthly  draft 
call  from  17,000  over  a  period  of  time,  to 
35.000  per  month,  and  stepping  up  our  cam- 
paign for  volunt^xry  enlistments. 

After  this  past  week  of  deliberations.  I  have 
concluded  that  it  Is  not  essential  to  order 
Reserve  units  Into  service  now.  If  that  ne- 
cessity should  later  be  indicated.  I  will  give 
the  matter  most  careful  con.^lderatlon.  And 
I  will  give  the  country  ndequate  notice  be- 
fore taking  such  action,  but  only  after  full 
preparations. 

We  have  also  discussed  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  lately  the  steps  that 
they  will  take  to  substantially  Increase  their 
own  effort — both  on  the  battlefield  and  to- 
ward reform  and  progress  In  the  villages. 
Ambassador  Lodge  l&  now  formulating  a  new 
program  to  be  tested  upon  his  return  to  that 
area. 

1  have  directed  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  be  available  Immediately 
to  the  Congress  to  review  with  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  our  plan  In 
these  areas  I  have  asked  them  to  be  avail- 
able to  answer  the  questions  of  any  Member 
of  Congress. 

Secretary  McNamara.  In  addition,  will  ask 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  add 
a  limited  amount  to  present  legislation  to 
help  meet  part  of  his  new  cost  until  a  sup- 
plemental measure  Is  ready  and  hearings  can 
be  held  when  the  Congress  assembles  In 
January. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  use  the  authority 
contained  In  the  present  Defence  appropri- 
ations bill  now  to  transfer  funds,  in  addition 
to  the  additional  money  that-we  will  request. 

Tliese  steps,  like  our  actions  in  the  past, 
are  carefully  measured  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  brine  an  end  to  aggression  and  a 
peaceful  settlement.  We  do  not  want  an 
e.xpandlng  struggle  with  consequences  that 
no  one  can  foresee.  Nor  will  we  bluster  or 
bully  or  flaunt  our  power. 

But  we  will  not  surrender.  And  we  will 
not  retreat. 

For  behind  our  American  pledge  lies  the 
determination  and  resources  of  all  of  the 
-■Unerlcan  Nation. 


roit'ord  a  peaceful  solution 

Second,  once  the  Communists  know,  as  we 
Know,  that  a  violent  solution  is  Impossible, 
then  a  peaceful  solution  Is  Inevitable.  We 
arc  ready  now.  as  v.c  have  always  been,  to 
move  from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table.  I  have  stated  publicly,  and  many 
times.  America's  willingness  to  begin  uncon- 
ditional dlsctLsslons  with  any  government  at 
any  place  at  any  time.  Fifteen  elTorts  have 
been  made  to  rtart  these  discussion.'*-,  with 
the  help  of  40  nations  throughout  the  world 
But  there  has  been  no  answer. 

But  wo  are  going  to  continue  to  persist, 
if  persist  we  must,  until  death  and  desola- 
tion have  led  to  tha  same  conference  table 
where  others  could  now  join  us  at  a  much 
smaller  cost. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  our  objectives 
til  Vietnam.  So  has  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  has  set  forth  lt.s  own 
proposal.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  their  pro- 
posals and  our  proposals  and  any  proposals 
of  any  government  whose  people  may  be  af- 
fected. For  we  fear  the  meeting  room  no 
more  than  we  fcur  the  battlefield. 
The  United  Nationn 

In  this  pursuit  we  welcome,  and  wo  ask 
for.  the  concern  and  the  assistance  of  any 
nation  and  all  nations.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  olficlals — or  any  one  of  Ita  114 
members — can.  by  deed  or  word,  private  Ini- 
tiative or  publlo  action,  bring  us  nearer  on 
honor.ible  peace,  then  they  will  have  the 
support  and  the  gratitude  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  h:ive  directed  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  go 
to  New  York  today  and  to  present  Imme- 
diately to  Secretary  General  TJ  Thant  a  letter 
from  me  requesting  tlint  nil  of  the  resources. 
energy,  and  immense  prestige  of  the  Unlrr*J 
N.itlons  be  employed  to  find  ways  to  halt 
aggression  and  to  bring  peace  in  Vietnam 
I  made  a  similar  request  at  San  Pranci.'5co  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Free  cfioice  for  Vietrtam 

We  do  not  seek  the  destruction  of  any 
government,  nor  do  we  covet  a  foot  of  any 
territory.  BMt  we  Insist,  and  we  will  always 
insist,  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  In  free  elecrlons  in 
the  south,  or  throughout  all  Vietnam  under 
international  5Ui)ervlslon.  And  thev  shal' 
not  have  any  government  imposed  upon 
them  by  force  and  terror  so  long  as  we  can 
pro\ent  It- 

Thls  WMs  the  purpose  of  the  1Dd4  ogree- 
ments  which  the  Communists  have  now 
cruelly  shattered.  If  the  machinery  of  those 
agreements  was  tragically  weak,  its  purposes 
still  guide  our  action. 

As  battle  rages,  we  will  continue  as  best 
wo  can  to  help  the  good  people  of  South 
Vietnam  enrich  the  condition  of  their  life — 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  tend  the  ^Ick.  teach 
t.ae  young,  shelter  the  homeless,  and  help 
the  fanner  to  Increase  his  crops,  and  the 
worker  to  find  a  job. 

ProgT€33  in  hvvxan  tret/are 

It  is  an  ancient,  but  still  terrible.  Irony 
that  while  many  leaders  of  men  create  divi- 
sion m  pursuit  of  grand  ambitions,  the  chil- 
dren of  man  are  united  in  the  simple  elusive 
desire  for  a  life  of  fruitful  and  rewarding 
toil. 

As  I  said  at  Johns  Hopkins  In  Baltimore.  I 
hope  that  one  dnv  we  can  help  all  the  people 
of  .^ia  tow.\rd  that  desire.  Eugene  Black 
has  made  great  progress  since  my  appearance 
in  Baltimore  In  that  direction,  not  as  the 
price  of  peace — for  we  arc  ready  always  to 
bear  a  more  painful  cost — but  rather  as  a 
part  of  our  obligations  of  justice  toward  our 
fellow  man. 

The  ctifficulti;  of  decision 

Let  me  also  add  a  personal  note.  I  do  not 
find  It  easy  to  send  the  flower  of  our  youth. 


our  finest  young  men.  into  battle.  1  have 
spoken  to  you  today  of  the  divisions  and  the 
forces  and  the  battalions  and  the  units.  But 
I  know  them  all.  every  one.  I  have  seen  them 
In  a  thou.=;and  streets,  in  a  hundred  town.s.  in 
every  State  In  this  Union — working  and 
laughing,  building,  and  filled  with  hope  and 
life.  I  think  that  I  know,  too,  how  their 
mothers  weep  and  how  their  families  sorruw. 
This  15  the  most  agonizing  and  the  most 
painful  duty  of  yotir  President. " 
A  notion  ichick  builds 

There  Is  something  else,  too.  When  I  was 
young,  poverty  was  so  common  that  we  didn't 
know  It  had  a  name.  Education  was  aome- 
thlng  you  had  to  fight  for.  And  water  wa^ 
life  itself.  I  have  now  been  In  public  life 
35  years,  more  than  three  decades,  and  in 
each  of  those  35  years  I  have  seen  good  men. 
and  wise  leaders,  struggle  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  this  land  to  all  of  our  people 
Now  I  am  the  President.  It  Is  now  my  op- 
partunlty  to  help  every  child  get  an  educa- 
tion, to  help  every  Negro  and  every  .American 
citizen  have  an  equal  opportunity,  to  help 
every  family  get  a  decent  home  and  to  help 
bring  healing  to  the  sick  and  dignity  to  the 
old. 

As  I  have  said  before,  that  Is  what  I  have 
lived  for.  That  Is  what  I  have  wanted  all 
my  life.  And  I  do  not  want  to  see  oil  those 
hopes  and  all  thc»?e  dream,  of  so  many  peo- 
ple for  so  many  years  now  drowned  in  the 
wasteful  ravages  of  war.  I  am  going  to  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  that  never  happens. 

But  I  also  know,  oa  a  realistic  public 
servant,  that  ,as  long  as  there  are  men  who 
hate  and  destroy  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  resist,  or  we  will  sec  It  all,  all  that  we  have 
built,  all  tliat  we  hope  to  build,  all  of  our 
dreams  for  freedom — all  swept  away  on  the 
flood  of  conquest. 

So  this  too  shall  not  happen:  we  will  stand 
In   Vietn.ana. 

TKE  TASKS  OF  DIPLOirtACT 

(Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conmili- 

tec.  August  3,  1965) 

.\s  the  President  has  said,  "there  are  great 
stakc-j  m  the  balance"  in  Vietnam  today. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  those  stakes.  With 
its  archipelagos,  southea.st  .^sl?.  contains  rich 
natural  resources  and  some  200  million  pe^^- 
pie.  Geographically,  it  has  great  strategic 
importance — It  donilnates  the  gateway  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  and 
flanks  the  Indian  subcontinent  on  one  side. 
and  .^ustralla  and  New  Zealand  on  the  other 

The  loss  of  southeast  Aslo  to  the  Comniu- 
nlste  would  constitute  a  serious  shift  In  the 
balance  of  power  against  the  Interests  of  the 
free  world.  And  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam 
would  make  the  defense  of  the  rest  of  south- 
ea.st Asia  much  more  coetly  and  dllficult 
That  Is  why  the  SEATO  Council  h.ae  said 
that  the  defeat  of  the  oggresslon  against 
South  Vietn,am  is  "essential"  to  the  securliv 
of  southeast  Asia. 

But  much  more  Is  at  stake  than  preserving 
the  independence  of  the  peoples  of  southeast 
Asia  and  preve.-.tlng  the  vast  resources  o! 
that  area  from  being  swallowed  by  those  hos- 
tile to  freedom. 

The  test 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  test  of  a  technique 
of  aggression:  what  the  Communists.  In  their 
upside-down  language,  call  wars  of  national 
liberation.  They  Uie  the  term  to  describe 
any  eSort  by  Communists  short  of  large- 
scale  war.  to  destroy  by  force  any  non-Coni- 
munlEt  government  Thus  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  terrorists  In  such  an  independ- 
ent democracy  as  Veneztiela  are  described  as 
leaders  of  a  fight  for  "national  liberation." 
And  a  recent  editorial  In  Pravda  said  that 
"the  upsurge  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment In  Latin  American  countries  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  Communist  Parties." 
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Commimist  leaders  know,  as  the  rest  of  the 
rorld  knows,  that  thermonuclear  war  would 
be  ruinous.  They  know  that  large-scale  In- 
vasions, such  as  that  launched  In  Korea  15 
jwR  ago,  would  bring  great  risks  and  heavy 
penalties.  So.  they  have  resorted  to  Ecml- 
coacealed  aggression  through  the  Inliltratlon 
of  arms  and  trained  military  personnel  across 
naiioiuil  frontiers.  And  the  Asian  Commu- 
nists themselves  regard  the  war  in  Vietnam 
js  a  critical  test  of  that  technique.  Recent- 
ly General  Glap,  leader  of  North  Vietnam's 
Army,  said: 

■It  the  special  warfare  that  the  US.  Im- 
perlaMsts  are  testing  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
overcome,  then  it  can  be  defeated  everj'where 
lathe  world." 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  Communists  already 
liave  publicly  designated  Thailand  as  the 
next  t.irget.  And  if  the  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  were  permitted  to  succeed, 
ttie  forces  of  militant  communlF^m  every- 
where would  be  v.astly  heiirtehed  and  we 
could  expect  to  see  a'  series  of  so-called  wars 
of  liberation  la  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa. 

International  law  does  not  restrict  internal 
revolution.  But  It  does  restrict  what  third 
powers  may  lawfully  do  In  ser.dlng  arms  and 
men  to  bring  about  Insurrection.  What 
North  Vietnam  Is  doing  In  South  Vietnam 
touts  not  only  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954 
uid  1962  but  general  International  law. 

The  assault  on  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is 
bejond  question,  an  aggression.  It  was  or- 
ganized and  has  been  directed  by  North 
Vietnam,  with  the  backing  of  Communist 
China.  The  cadres  of  guerrilla  flghters.  sabo- 
teurs, and  assassins  who  form  the  backbone 
of  the  Vletcong  were  specially  trained  In  the 
Lorth.  Initially,  many  of  them  were  men  of 
South  Vietnamese  birth  who  had  fought  with 
the  Viet  Minh  against  the  French  and  gone 
north  In  their  military  units  after  Vietnam 
las  divided  in  1954.  But  that  reservoir  was 
gritdually  exhausted  During  1964  and  since, 
most  of  the  militiu-y  men  maitrated  from 
yie  north  have  been  natives  of  North  Viet- 
nam And  near  the  end  of  last  year  they 
began  to  Include  complete  units  of  the  regti- 
lar  North  Vietnamese  Army.  In  addition  to 
trained  men  and  political  and  military  direc- 
tion, the  North  has  supplied  arms  and  am- 
munition in  increasing  quantities — In  con- 
siderable part  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

Between  1959  and  the  end  ot  1964.  40.000 
trained  military  personnel  came  down  from 
the  north  Into  South  Vietnam,  by  conserva- 
tive estimate.  More  have  come  this  year. 
Had  all  thef-e  crossed  the  line  at  once — as 
the  North  Koreans  did  In  Invading  South 
Korea  15  years  ago — no  body  In  the  free 
world  could  have  doubted  that  the  assault 
on  Vietnam  was  an  aggression.  That  the 
dividing  line  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam was  Intended  to  be  temporary  does  not 
make  the  attack  any  less  of  an  aggression. 
The  dividing  line  In  Korea  also  was  Intended 
to  be  temporary. 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  peace  In  this  world, 
aggression  must  cease.  We  as  a  nation  are 
committed  to  peace  and  the  rule  of  law.  We 
rwogiiize  also  the  harsh  reolity  that  our  se- 
curity is  Involved. 

We  are  committed  to  oppose  aggression  not 
only  tlirough  the  United  Nations  Charter  but 
tlirough  many  defensive  alliances.  We  have 
42  allies,  not  counting  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
aam.  And  many  other  nations  know  that 
their  security  depends  upon  us.  Our  power 
lad  our  readiness  to  use  it  to  assist  others 
t«  resist  aggression,  the  integrity  of  our 
commitment,  these  are  the  bulwarks  of  peace 
in  the  world. 

If  v.'e  were  to  fall  In  Vietnam,  serious  con- 
sequences would  ensue.  Our  adversaries 
»ould  be  encouraged  to  take  greate.-  risks 
elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  the  confidence 
»hlch  our  allies  and  other  free  nations  now 
oave  in  our  commitments  would  be  seriously 
Impaired. 
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The  commitment 

Let  us  be  clear  about  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam. 

It  began  with  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty, 
which  was  negotiated  and  signed  after  the 
Geneva  agreements  and  the  cease-Bre  In 
Indochina  in  1954  and  was  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1  In  February 
1955.  That  treaty  protects  agolnst  Com- 
munist aggression  not  only  Its  members  but 
any  of  the  three  non-Communist  states 
growing  out  of  former  French  Indochina 
which  asks  for  protection. 

Late  In  1954  President  Eisenhower,  with 
bipartisan  support,  decided  to  extend  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  both  economic  aid  and  aid 
In  training  Its  armed  forces.  His  purpose, 
as  he  said,  was  to  "assist  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  In  developing  and  maintaining 
a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting 
attempted  subversion  or  aggression  through  . 
military  means." 

Vietnam  became  a  republic  In  1956.  'ias 
recognized  as  an  Independent  nation  by  36 
nations  Initially,  and  is  so  recognized  by  more 
than  60  today. 

Beginning  In  1955.  the  Congress  lias  each 
year  approved  overall  economic  and  military 
.assistance  programs  in  which  the  continua- 
tion of  major  aid  to  South  Vietnam  has  been 
specifically  considered. 

During  the  next  5  years.  South  Vietnam 
made  remarkable  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress— what  some  observers  described  as  a 
"miracle." 

Nearly  a  million  refugees  from  tbe  north 
were  settled.  These  were  the  stouthearted 
people  of  whom  the  late  Dr.  Tom  Doolcy 
wrote  so  eloquently  In  his  first  book.  "Deliver 
Ui  From  Evil."  and  who  led  him  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  oll-too-brlef  life  to  helping 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

A  land-reform  jwogram  was  launched.  A 
comprehensive  system  of  agricultural  credit 
was  set  up.  Thousands  of  new  schools  and 
more  than  3.500  village  health  stations  were 
built.  Rail  transportation  was  restored  and 
roads  were  repaired  and  Improved.  South 
Vietnam  not  only  fed  Itself  but  resumed 
rice  exporu.  Production  of  rubber  and  sugar 
rose  sharply.  New  Industries  were  started. 
Per  capita  Income  rose  by  20  percent. 

By  contrast.  North  Vietnam  suffered  a  drop 
of  10  percent  In  food  production  and  dis- 
appointments  In   Industrial   production. 

In  1954.  Hanoi  almost  certainly  hod  ex- 
pected to  take  over  South  Vietnam  within  a 
few  years.  But  by  1959  Its  hopes  had  with- 
ered and  the  south  was  far  outstripping  the 
heralded  "Communist  paradise."  These  al- 
most certainly  were  the  factors  which  led 
Hanoi  to  organize  and  launch  the  assault 
on  the  south. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  a  statement  I 
mode  at  a  press  conference  on  May  4.  1961: 

"Since  late  In  1059  organized  Communist 
activity  In  the  form  of  guerrilla  raids  against 
ormy  and  security  units  of  the  Government 
of  Vietnam,  terrorist  acts  against  local  oflS- 
clals  and  civilians,  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  In- 
creased to  levels  unprecedented  since  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1954.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  organized  armed  strength  of  the 
Vletcong.  the  Communist  app-aratus  oper- 
ating In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  has  grown 
from  about  3.000  to  over  12.000  personnel. 
This  armed  strength  has  been  supplemented 
by  an  Increase  In  the  numbers  of  political 
and  propaganda  agents  In  the  area. 

"During  1&60  alone.  Communist  armed 
units  and  terrorists  assassinated  or  kidnaped 
over  3.000  local  officials,  military  personnel, 
and  civilians.  Their  activities  took  the  form 
of  armed  attacks  against  isolated  garrisons, 
attack.*!  on  newly  established  townships,  am- 
bushes on  roods  and  canals,  destruction  of 
bridges,  and  well-planned  sabotage  against 
public  works  and  communication  lines.  Be- 
cause of  Communist  guerrilla  activity  200  ele- 
mentary schools  had  to  be  closed  at  various 


times,  affecting  over  25.000  students  and  800 
teachers. 

"This  upsurge  of  Communist  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity apparently  stemmed  from  a  decision 
made  in  May  1959  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam 
which  called  for  the  reumflcatlon  of  Vietnam 
by  all  appropriate  means.'  In  July  of  the 
same  year  the  Central  Committee  was  reor- 
ganized and  charged  with  intelligence  duties 
and  the  liberation  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
retrospect  this  decision  to  step  up  guerrilla 
activity  was  made  to  reverse  the  remarkable 
success  which  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  under  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  had  achieved  in  consolidating  its  politi- 
cal position  and  In  attaining  significant  eco- 
nomic recovery  In  the  5  years  between  1954 
and  1959. 

"Remarkably  coincidental  with  the  re- 
newed Communist  activity  In  Laos,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  North  Vietnam  at  Its  third 
congress  on  September  10,  1960.  adopted  a 
resolution  which  declared  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese resolution  has  as  a  major  strategic  task 
the  liberation  of  the  south  from  the  'rule  of 
U.S.  imperialists  and  their  henchmen.'  This 
resolution  called  for  the  direct  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of  Viet- 
nam." 

Next  dcor  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos  was 
threatened  by  a  similar  Communist  assault. 
The  active  agent  of  attack  on  both  was  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam,  with  the  backing  of 
Peiping  and  Moscow.  In  the  case  of  Laos,  we 
were  able  to  negotiate  an  agreement  In  1962 
that  It  should  be  neutral  and  that  all  foreign 
military  personnel  should  be  withdrawn. 
We  compiled  with  that  agreement.  But 
North  Vietnam  never  did.  In  gross  violation 
of  Its  pledge.  It  left  armed  umta  in  Laos  and 
continued  to  use  Laos  as  a  corridor  to  infil- 
trate arms  and  trained  men  into  South 
Vietnam. 

There  was  no  new  agreement,  even  on 
paper,  on  Vietnam.  Late  In  1961.  President 
Kennedy  therefore  increased  our  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  During  that 
year,  the  Inflltrailon  of  arms  and  military 
personnel  from  tlic  north  continued  to 
Increase.  To  cope  with  that  escalation.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  decided  to  send  more  Ameri- 
can military  personnel — to  assist  with  logis- 
tics and  transportation  and  communications 
as  well  as  with  traimng  and  as  advisers  to 
South  Vietnamese  forces  in  the  field.  Like- 
wise, we  expanded  our  economic  assistance 
and  technical  advice,  particularly  with  a  view 
to  Improving  living  conditions  In  the  villages. 

During  1962  and  1963.  Hanoi  continued  to 
increase  Its  assistance  to  the  Vletcong.  In 
response.  President  Kennedy  and  later  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Increased  our  aid. 

Hanoi  kept  on  escalating  the  war  through- 
out 1964.  And  the  Vletcong  Intensified  Its 
drafting  and  training  of  men  In  the  areas  It 
controls. 

Last  August,  you  will  recall.  North  Viet- 
namese forces  attacked  American  destroyers 
In  International  waters  Tliat  attack  was 
met  by  appropriate  air  response  against 
North  Vietnamese  naval  Installations.  And 
Congress,  by  a  combined  vote  of  504  to  2. 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  support  for 
actions  by  the  Executive  "Including  the  use 
of  armed  force"  to  meet  aggression  In  south- 
east Asia.  Including  specifically  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  The  resolution  and 
the  congressional  debate  specifically  envis- 
aged that,  subject  to  continuing  congres- 
sional consultation,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  might  be  committed  In  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  in  any  way  that 
seemed  necessary.  Including  employment  In 
combat. 

In  summary,  our  conaniltment  In  Vietnam 
has  been  set  forth  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  which  was  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Senate:  the  pledges  made 
with  bipartisan  support  by  three  successive 
Presidents  of  the  United  States:  the  assist- 
ance programs  approved  annually,  beginning 
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In  1956,  by  bipartis&n  majorities  In  both 
Houses  of  Congresfi;  the  declarations  which 
we  joined  our  SEATO  and  ANZUS  allies  in 
malting  at  their  Ministerial  Couniiil  meetings 
in  1064  and  1965:  the  Joint  congressional  res- 
olution of  August  1064.  which  was  approved 
by  a  combined  vote  of  504  to  2. 

Otir  commitment  Is  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  SOjith  Vietnam  to  repel 
ihis  aggression,  thus  preserving  their  free- 
dom. This  commitment  I?  to  the  South 
Vlytn-imeir.e  as  a  nation  and  p?<^ple.  It  has 
continued  through  various  chMiges  of  gov- 
ernment. Just  as  our  commitments  to  our 
N.\TO  iillies  remain  unaltered  by  changes  m 
^overnjnent. 

Contlitiied  escalation  of  the  aggression  by 
the  othfr  side  has  reqtiired  continued 
strengthening  of  the  military  defenses  of 
So'itii  Vlet.n.'un,  X^Tiether  still  more  Ameri- 
can miliuiry  personnel  will  lie  needed  will 
depend  on  G^'er.ts.  c:prc;ally  on  whether  the 
other  side  con;  inoce  to  e.^calate  the  aggres- 
sion. As  the  President  hcs  made  plain,  v.'e 
w^lll  provide  tne  South  Vietnamese  with 
whatever  assistance  maj"  be  necessary  to  en- 
sure tiiat  the  aggression  against  them  Is 
eRect'vely  repelled — that  Is.  to  make  good  on 
our  commitment. 

Ttic  piLfsuii  of  a  peaceful  ^ettlcmi^it 

As 'President  Johnson  and  his  predecessors 
have  icpeatedly  cmpha-rizcd,  our  obje'.-tive 
in  southeast  Asia  is  pence — u  peace  in  which 
the  various  peoples  of  toe  area  can  manage 
their  own  aHairs  In  thelx  own  ways  and  ad- 
dress themselves  to  economic  and  social 
progrecs. 

We  seek  no  bases  or  special  position  for  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  or 
overturn  the  Commuulst  regimes  in  Hanoi 
and  Pelping.  We  aslt  only  that  they  cease 
their  aggressions,  that  they  leave  their 
neighbors  alone. 

RipeBtidly,  we  and  others  have  sought  to 
achieve  p.  peaceful  setil2nient  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

We  have  had  many  talks  with  the  Soviet 
authorities  over  a  period  of  more  than  4 
years  But  their  influence  in  Hanoi  appears 
to  be  limited.  Recently,  when  approached, 
their  response  has  been,  in  stibstance:  Tou^ 
have  come  to  the  wrong  address^nobody  has 
authorized  us  to  negotiate.    Talk  to  Hanoi. 

We  have  had  a  lorg  series  of  talks  with  the 
Chinese  Communsts  In  Warsaw.  Although 
Pelping  is  more  cautious  in  action  than  in 
word,  It  is  unbending  In  its  hostility  to  us 
and  plainly  opposed  to  any  negotiated  eettle- 
ment  In  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  repeated  contacts  vdth 
Hanoi.  Many  channels  are  open.  And 
m:iny  have  volunteered  to  use  them.  But  so 
far  there  has  been  no  indication  that  Hanoi 
Is  seriou.sly  interested  in  peace  on  any  terms 
except  those  which  would  assure  a  Cominu- 
ni.sc  takeover  of  South  Vietnam 

We  and  others  have  sought  to  open  the 
way  for  conferences  on  tJie  neighboring 
states  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  where  progress 
toward  peace  might  be  reflected  In  Vietnam. 
These  approaches  have  been  blocked  by 
Hanoi  and  Pelping, 

The  United  Kingdom,  as  cochalrman  of  the 
Genew  conferences,  has  repeatedly  sought  a 
path  to  a  settlement — flrst  hy  working  to- 
wr:rd  a  new  Geneva  conference,  then  by  a 
viEit  by  a  senior  British  statesman.  Both 
efTnrts  were  blocked  by  the  Communists — 
and  neither  Hnnot  nor  Pelping  v;ould  even 
receive  the  senior  British  statesman. 

In  April.  Prcfiidcnt  Johnson  offered  uncon- 
dltlon.il  discusiiions  with  the  governments 
concerned.  Hanoi  and  Pelping  called  this 
olfer  a  ""hoax." 

Seventeen  nonalincd  nations  appealed  for 
a  peaceful  solution,  by  negotiations  slth- 
out  preconditions.  We  accepted  th.e  pro- 
posal. Hanoi  and  Red  China  rejected  it  with 
scorn  calling  some  of  Its  authors  "monsterB 
and  freaks," 


The  President  of  India  made  a  construc- 
tive proposal  for  an  end  to  hoetilltles  and 
an  AJro-Aslon  patrol  force.  We  welcomed 
this  proposal  with  interest  and  hope.  Hanoi 
and  Pelping  rejected  it  as  a  betrayal. 

In  May,  the  Umted  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam suspended  air  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam. This  action  waa  made  known  to  the 
other  Bide  to  see  if  there  would  be  a  response 
In  kind.  But  Hanoi  denounced  the  pause  as 
"a  wornout  trick"  and  Pelping  denounced 
It  as  a  "swindle."  Some  say  the  pause  was 
not  long  enough.  But  we  knew  the  nega- 
tive reaction  from  the  other  side  before  we 
resumed.  And  we  had  paused  previously  for 
more  than  4  years  while  thousands  of  armed 
men  Invaded  the  south  and  killed  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese,  including  women  and 
ciiildreu.  and  deliberately  destroyed  school- 
houses  and  playgrounds  and  hospitals  and 
health  centers  and  other  facilities  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  had  built  to  Improve  their 
lives  and  give  tl.elr  children  a  chance  for  a 
better  education  and  better  health. 

In  late  June,  the  Commnnv.-ealth  Prime 
Ministers  established  a  mission  of  four  of 
their  members  to  explore  with  all  pru'ties  con- 
cerned the  possibilities  for  a  conference 
lendttiR  to  a  lust  and  lasting  pence.  Hanoi 
and  Peiplng  made  It  plain  that  thev  would 
not  receive  the  mission. 

Mr.  Harold  Da  vies,  a  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  went  to  Hanoi  with  the  approval 
of  Prime  Minister  Wilson.  But  the  high  of- 
ficials there  would  not  even  talk  with  him. 
And  the  lower-ranking  officials  who  did  talk 
with  him  made  tt  clear  that  Hanoi  was  not 
yet  Interested  In  negotiations,  that  It  was 
Intent  on  a  totjil  victory  In  South  Vietnam. 
As  Prime  Minister  Wilson  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Davlcs  met  with  a 
conviction  a.mong  tlie  North  Vietnamese  that 
their  prospect-i  of  -ictory  were  too  imminent 
for  them  to  forcnke  the  battlefleld  for  the 
conference  tab:e. 

We  and  others  have  made  repeated  efforts 
•-•t  discussions  through  the  United  Nations, 
In  the  Security  Council,  after  the  August  at- 
tacks to  the  Cult  of.  Tonkin,  we  supported  a 
Soviet  proposal  that  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  be  Invited  to  come  to  the 
Security  Council.     But  Hanoi  refused. 

In  April.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  con- 
sidered visits  to  Hanoi  and  Pelping  to  ex- 
plore the  po.sslblllt(es  of  pence.  But  both 
those  Communist  reijlm?!  made  It  plain  that 
thev  did  not  regard  the  United  Nations  as 
co.mpetent  to  deal  with  that  matter. 

Tlie  President's  San  Pranclsco  speech  in 
June  requested  help  from  the  United  Na- 
tions membership  at  large  In  getting  peace 
Talks  started. 

In  late  Julv  the  President  sent  o-.ir  new 
AmbV'Sador  to  the  United  Nations.  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  to  New  Tork  with  a  letter  to 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  requesting  that 
nil  the  resources,  energy  and  immense  nre;"- 
Mee  of  the  United  Nations  be  employed  to 
find  ways  to  hall  aggression  and  to  bflnj 
peace  In  Vietnam.  The  .Secretary  General  has 
already  accepted   this  assignment. 

We  «ent  u  letter  to  the  Security  Council 
calling  attention  to  tlie  special  resnonslhll- 
ity  In  this  res.nrd  of  the  Security  Council 
and  of  the  nations  which  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  We  have  considered 
from  time  to  time  plac'ng  the  matter  formal- 
ly before  the  Security  Council  But  we  have 
been  advised  by  many  nations — and  by  many 
individuals — who  are  trvlnir  to  help  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  th.Tt  to  force 
rt»bate  and  a  vote  In  the  Security  Council 
mlghL  tend  to  ha-den  po.'sitlons  .-.nd  make 
useful  explorations  and  discussions  even 
more  d'-lTlcttU 

President  Johnson  has  publicly  Invited 
any  and  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  do  all  they  can  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement 

By  these  moves  the  United  States  has  in- 
tended to  engage  the  serious  attention  and 
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efforts  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  Institu. 
tlon.  and  Its  members  as  signatories  of  m 
charter.  In  getting  the  Communists  to  talk 
rather  than  fight — while  continuing  with 
determination  an  Increasing  effort  to  demon* 
strate  that  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  canuot 
settle  the  Issue  un  the  battlefleld. 

We  have  not  only  placed  the  Vietnam  Issue 
before  the  United  Nations,  but  believe  taat 
we  have  done  so  in  the  most  consirurtive 
V'a>'s. 

Tlie  conditions  for  peace 

What  are  the  essential  conditions  for  peace 
In  South  Vietnam? 

In  late  June,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  South 
Vietnam  set  forth  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  a  "Just  and  enduring  peace."  In 
summary,  those  principles  are: 

An  end  to  aggression  and  subversion 

Freedom  for  South  Vietnam  to  choo.se  anti 
shape  for  itself  Its  own  destiny  "in  con- 
formity with  democratic  principles  and  with- 
out any  foreign  Interference  from  whatever 
sources." 

As  soon  as  aggression  h-is  ceased,  the  end- 
ing of  the  military  measures  now  nece.^ary 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  nations  that  have  come  to  Its  aid  to  de- 
fend South  Vietnam:  and  the  removal  of 
foreign  military  forces  from  South  Vlet.nam. 

.\nd  effective  guarantees  for  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  endorse  those  principles.  In  es-sence. 
they  would  constitute  a  return  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954, 
Whether  they  require  reaffirmation  of  those 
accords  or  new  agreements  embodying  these 
essential  points,  but  with  provision  In  either 
cose  for  more  effective  International  ma- 
chinery and  guarantees,  could  be  determined 
in  discussions  and  negotiations. 

Oiice  the  basic  points  set  forth  by  South 
Vietnam's  Foreign  Minister  were  achieved, 
future  relations  between  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  could  be  worked  out  by 
peaceful  means.  And  this  would  Include  the 
question  of  a  free  decision  by  the  people  o! 
North  and  South  Vietnam  on  the  matter  o! 
retinlficatlon. 

When  the  aggression  has  ceased  and  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  Is  assured  by  other 
means,  we  will  withdraw  our  forces.  Three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  said 
many  times  that  we  want  no  permanent  bases 
and  no  special  position  there.  Our  mlllTflry 
forces  iu'e  there  because  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
and  for  no  other  reason.  When  the  men  iTid 
arms  infiltrated  by  the  North  are  withdrawn 
and  Hanoi  ceases  Its  support  and  guidance 
of  the  war  In  the  South,  whatever  remains 
in  the  form  of  Indigenous  dissent  Is  a  matter 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  Af  tot 
South  Vietnamese  fighting  in  the  Vletcong  or 
under  Its  control  or  Influence,  they  must  In 
time  be  Integrated  Into  their  national  soci- 
ety. But  that  Is  a  process  which  must  be 
brought  about  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, not  by  foreign  diplomats. 

Apart  from  the  seitrch  for  a  solution  In 
Vietnam  Itself,  the  U.S.  Government  hu 
hoped  that  discussions  could  be  held  on  the 
'problems  concerning  Cambodia  and  L:io£, 
We  supported  the  proposal  of  Prince  Siha- 
nouk for  a  conference  on  Cambodia,  to  he 
attended  by  the  governments  that  partici- 
pated In  the  19'j4  conference,  and  noted  the 
joint  statement  cf  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  In  April,  to 
the  effect  that  both  favored  the  convening 
of  conferences  on  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Sub- 
.Tequently,  however,  Hanoi  appeared  to  rirnw 
back  and  to  Impose  conditions  at  varlnnce 
with  the  Cambodian  proposal. 

We  look  beyond  a  Just  and  enduring  pe.ice 
for  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  the 
day  when  Pelping  will  be  ready  to  Join  in  s 
general  settlement  In  the  Far  East — a  gen- 
eral settlement  that  would  remove  the  tlireat 
of  aggression  and  make  It  possible  for  all  the 
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peoples  of  the  area  to  devote  themselves  to 
economic  and  social  progress. 

Several  of  the  natlous  of  Asia  are  densely 
populated.  And  high  rates  of  population 
growth  make  It  difficult  for  them  to  Increase 
per  caplta^ncomes.  The  solution  to  these 
problems  cannot  be  found  through  external 
aggression.  They  must  be  achieved  Inter- 
nally within  each  luttlon. 

As  President  Joluison  has  said,  the  United 
Slates  stands  ready  to  assist  imd  support  co- 
operative programs  for  economic  develop- 
ment In  Asia.  Already  we  are  making  avail- 
able additional  funds  for  the  development  of 
the  Mekong  Valley.  And  we  are  taking  the 
lend  in  organizing  an  Asian  Development 
Bank,  which  we  hope  will  be  supported  by 
all  the  major  InduBtrlalized  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  We  Would  welcome 
membership  by  North  Vietnam,  when  it  has 
ccissd  Its  aggression. 

Those  are  our  objectives — peace  and  a 
better  life  for  all  who  are  willing  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  neighbors. 

The  present  path 

I  turn  now  to  the  f;peciflc  actions  we  are 
taking  to  convince  Hanoi  that  it  will  not  suc- 
ceed and  that  It  must  move  toward  a  peace- 
ful solution. 

Secretary  McNamara  Is  appearing  before 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
10  discuss  the  military  situation  within 
South  Vietnam  In  detail.  In  essence,  our 
present  view  Is  that  it  Is  crucial  to  turn  the 
tide  in  the  south,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
tt  is  neoessiu-y  to  send  substantial  numbers 
of  additional  American  forces. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  defeating 
tbe  Vletcong  will  remain,  however,  with  the 
SouUi  Vietnamese.  They  have  some  545.000 
n.cn  In  military  and  parainiliLary  forces.  De- 
spltu  losses,  every  branch  of  the  armed  forces 
of  .South  Vietnam  has  more  men  under  arms 
than  It  had  6  months  ago.  And  they  are 
milking  aystematjc  efforts  to  Increase  their 
lorces  still  further.  The  primary  missions 
of  American  ground  forces  are  to  secure  the 
airbaseB  used  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
ourc.eUes  and  to  provide  a  strategic  reserve. 
thus  releasing  South  Vietnamese  troops  for 
offensive  actions  against  the  Vletcong.  In 
eecurlng  the  alrbases  JiUd  related  military 
InsLtllatlons.  American  forces  are  pushing 
out  into  the  countryside  to  prevent  build- 
ups for  surprise  attacks.  And  they  may  be 
used  in  emergencies  to  help  the  So'ith  Viet- 
namese in  combat.  But  the  mam  task  of 
ro'Mins?  out  the  Vtet<*ong  w*ll  continue  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
And  we  have  seen  no  sign  that  they  are 
nboui  to  try  to  shift  that  reaponRlbility  to 
us.  On  the  coulrary.  the  presence  of  In- 
creasing numbers  of  American  combat  troops 
seems  to  have  stimulntDd  greater  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  hghtlng  men  of  South  Vlet- 
nran. 

At  the  Ksme  time,  on  the  miUtnry  side,  we 
ehaJl  maintain,  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
our  program  of  limited  air  att^icka  on  mlll- 
tnry  targets  In  Nortli  Vietnam.  T.hia  jjro- 
STim  is  a  part  of  the  total  strategy .  We  had 
nev^r  expected  that  air  attacks  on  North 
VfMnam  Plone  would  brln:^  Hanoi  to  a  quick 
<le<ntIon  to  cease  lis  agvre.^slon.  Hanoi  has 
been  committed  to  Its  nggresfilon  too  long 
B'jd  wo  deeply  to  turn  nroiind  overnight. 
It  nni5t  be  convinced  thnt  It  faces  not  only 
coptinvUng.  und  perhaps  incre:*sed.  pressure 
Oh  ihfi  north  Itself,  but  also  that  It  simply 
r^iinot  win  In  the  south. 

The  air  ottncks  on  the  North  have  alRO  had 
ppociflc  military  effects  in  reducing  the  pcale 
of  Increased  Infiltration  from  the  North. 
Plr.'illy.  they  are  imnortsint  as  a  warning 
TO  .ill  concerned  that  there  tne  no  longer 
s:iuciuarie5  for  aggression. 

It  h.is  been  suggested  In  eome  quarters 
that  Hnnoi  would  be  more  disposed  to  move 
to  nugotUttlons  and  to  cease  its  r- agression  if 
»'e  stopped  bombing  the  North.     We  do  not 
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rule  out  the  possibility  of  another  and  longer 
pause  in  bombing,  but  the  question  re- 
mains— and  we  have  repeatedly  asked  It: 
What  would  happen  from  the  North  In  re- 
sponse? Would  Hanoi  withdraw  the  325th 
Division  of  the  Regular  Army,  which  is  now 
deployed  in  South  Vietnam  and  across  the 
line  in  Laos?  Would  It  take  home  the  other 
men  it  has  Infiltrated  into  the  South? 
Would  It  stop  sending  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion into  South  Vietnam?  Would  the  cam- 
paign of  assassination  and  sabotage  In  the 
South  cease?  We  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  what  would  happen  If  we  were  to  sus- 
pend our  bombing  of  the  North.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  an  answer  or  even  a 
hint. 

Those  who  complain  about  air  attacks  on 
military  targets  In  North  Vietnam  would 
carry  more  weight  If  they  had  manifested,  or 
would  manifest  now.  appropriate  concern 
about  the  Infiltrations  from  the  North,  the 
high  rate  of  military  activity  in  the  South, 
and  the  ruthless  campaign  of  terror  and  as- 
sassination which  Is  being  conducted  in  the 
South  under  the  direction  of  Hanoi  and  with 
its  active  support. 

The  situation  in   South  Vietnam 

Let  me  now  underline  Just  n  few  points 
about  the  political  and  economic  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  For  we  know  well  that, 
while  security  Is  fundameiital  to  turning  the 
tide.  It  remains  vital  to  do  all  we  can  on  the 
political  and  economic  fronts. 

All  of  US  have  been  concerned,  of  course, 
by  the  difBcultles  of  tbe  South  Vietnamese 
in  developing  an  effective  and  stable  govern- 
ment.  But  this  failure  should  not  astonish 
us.  South  Vietnam  is  a  highly  pliiral  society 
striving  to  find  its  political  feet  under  very 
adverse  conditions.  Other  nations — new 
and  old — with  fewer  difficulties  and  unmo- 
lested by  determined  aggressors  have  done 
no  better.  South  Vietnam  emerged  from  the 
French  Indochina  war  with  many  political 
factions,  most  of  which  were  firmly  antU 
Communist.  Despite  several  significant  ini- 
tial successes  in  establishing  a  degree  of  po- 
litical harmony,  the  government  of  President 
Diem  could  not  maintain  a  lasting  unity 
among  the  many  factions.  The  recent  shift- 
ing and  reshuffling  of  Viemamese  Govern- 
ments is  largely  the  continuing  search  for 
political  unity  and  a  viable  regime  which  can 
overcome  these  long-evident  political  divi- 
sions. 

And  we  should  not  forget  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fabric  of  government  nt  all  levels 
h?.s  been  a  primary  objective  of  the  Vletcong. 
The  Vletcong  has  assa.sslnatcd  thousands  of 
local  officals — und  health  workers  and 
echool teachers  and  others  who  were  helping 
to  Improve  the  life  of  the  people  of  the 
countryside.  In  the  last  year  and  a  ha^f.  it 
has  killed,  wounded,  or  kidnaped  3,291  vil- 
lage officials  and  22.146  other  civilians — 
these  on  top  of  Its  thousands  of  earlier 
victims. 

Despite  the  risks  to  themselves  and  their 
families,  Vietnamese  have  continued  to  come 
forward  to  fill  these  posts.  And  In  the  last 
e  years,  no  political  dissenter  of  any  con- 
sequence has  gone  over  to  the  Vletcong. 
The  Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  the  sects,  the 
Cambodians  (of  which  there  are  about  a 
million  in  South  Vietnam),  the  Montag- 
narde — all  the  principal  elements  In  South 
Vletnamca?  political  life  except  the  Vlet- 
cong iiself.  which  Is  a  very  small  minority — 
remain  overwhelmingly  antl-Communlst. 

The  suggestion  that  Ho  Chi  MInh  probably 
could  win  a  free  election  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
directly  contrary  to  all  the  evidence  we  have. 
And  we  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  for 
we  have  Americans — in  twos  and  threes  and 
foiu^  and  sixes: — in  the  countryside  In  all 
parts  of  Vietnam.  In  years  post  Ho  Chi 
MInh  waa  a  hero  throughout  Vietnam  For 
he  had  led  the  flght  against  the  Japanese 
and  then  against  the  French.    But  his  glam- 


our began  to  fade  when  he  set  up  a  Commu- 
nist police  state  In  the  North — and  the 
South,  by  contrast,  made  great  progress  un- 
der a  non-Communlsr  nationalist  govern- 
ment. Today  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
is  badly  discredited.  We  find  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  the  countryside  ready  to  cooperate 
with  their  own  government  when  they  can 
do  so  with  reasonable  hope  of  not  being 
assassinated  by  the  Vletcong  tlie  next  night, 

At  the  present  time,  somewhat  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  live  in 
areas  under  control  of  their  government. 
Another  25  percent  live  in  areas  under  shift- 
ing control.  And  about  25  percent  live  in 
areas  under  varying  degrees  of  Vletcong  con- 
trol. But  even  where  it  succeeds  in  imposing 
taxes,  drafting  recruits,  and  commandeering 
labor,  the  Vletcong  has  not  usually  been  able 
to  organixe  the  area.  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  that  Vletcong  tax  exactions  and 
terrorism  have  Increasingly  alienated  the 
\'lllagers.  And  one  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  we  have  to  deal  is  the  large  scale  exodus 
from  the  central  highlands  to  the  coastal 
areas  of  refugees  from  the  Vletcong. 

It  Is  of  the  greatest  significance  that,  de- 
spite many  years  of  harsh  war.  desplt.e  the 
political  instability  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  despite  division  of  their  country 
since  1954.  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  flght 
on  with  uncommon  determination.  There  is 
no  evidence  omong  politicians,  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  milltjvry.  t^ie  major  religious  groups. 
the  youth,  or  even  the  peasantry  of  a  desire 
for  peace  at  any  price.  They  alf  oppose  sur- 
render or  accommodation  on  a  basis  which 
would  lead  to  a  Communist  takeover.  The 
will  to  resist  the  aggression  from  the  North 
has  survived  through  periods  of  great  stress 
iind  remains  strong. 

The  central  objective  of  our  foreign  policy 
Is  a  peaceful  community  of  nations,  each  free 
to  ciioose  its  own  Institutions  but  cooperat- 
ing with  one  another  to  promote  their  mu- 
tual welfare.  It  is  the  kind  of  world  order 
envisaged  in  the  opening  sections  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  But  there  have  been 
and  stfll  are  Important  forces  In  the  world 
which  seek  a  different  goal — which  deny  the 
right  of  free  cholc«,  which  seek  to  expand 
their  Influence  and  empires  by  ever}'  moans 
including  force. 

The  bulwQTk  of  pence 

In  defense  of  peace  and  freedom  and  the 
r'ght  of  free  choice: 

We  and  others  Insisted  that  the  Soviets 
withdraw  their  forces  from  Ii-an. 

We  went  to  the  aid  of  Turkey  and  Greece. 

We  Joined  in  organizing  the  European  re- 
covery program  and  In  forming  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

We  and  our  allies  have  defended  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin. 

We  and  15  other  nations  Joined  In  repel- 
Ung  the  aggression  in  Korea. 

We  have  Joined  defensive  alliances  with 
many  other  nations  and  have  helped  them  to 
strengthen  their  defensive  military  forces. 

We  supported  the  United  Nations  In  Its 
efforts  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
Congo. 

We  Insisted  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw strategic  weapons  from  Cuba. 

Had  we  not  done  these  things — and 
others — the  enemies  of  freedom  would  now 
control  much  of  the  world  and  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  destroy  us  or  at  least  to  sap  our 
strength  by  economic  strangulation. 

For  the  same  basic  reasons  that  we  took 
all  those  other  measures  to  deter  or  to  repel 
aggression,  we  are  determined  to  assist  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  defeat  this  ag- 
gresslon. 

In  his  last  public  utterance,  recorded  only 
half  an  hour  before  his  death,  a  great  and 
beloved  American.  Adlal  Stevenson,  said: 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
on    me    in    the    United    States    from    many 
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sources  to  taka  a  position — a  public  posi- 
tion— inconsistent  with  that  of  my  Govern- 
ment. Actually.  I  don't  agree  with  those 
Protestants  My  hope  In  Vietnam  is  that  re- 
sistance there  may  establish  the  fact  that 
changes  in  .^la  are  not  to  be  precipitated 
by  outside  forces. "^ 

I  believe,  with  the  President,  that  "once 
the  Communists  Know,  as  we  know,  that  a 
violent  solution  Is  impossible,  then  a  peace- 
ful solution  Is  inevitable." 

The  great  bulwark  of  peace  for  all  free- 
men— and  therefore  of  peace  for  the  millions 
ruled  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom — has 
been,  and  Is  today,  the  power  of  the  United 
States  and  our  readiness  to  use  that  power. 
In  cooperntlon  with  other  free  nations  to 
deter  or  to  defeat  aggression,  and  to  help 
other  free  nations  to  go  forward  economi- 
cally, socially,  and  politically. 

We  have  had  to  cope  with  a  long  series  of 
dangerous  crises  caused  by  the  aggressive  ap- 
petites of  others.  But  we  are  a  great  na- 
tion and  people.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
meet  this  test,  as  we  have  met  others. 

THE    TASKS    op    DEFENSE 

t  Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McN.imara.  before  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. August  4,  1983  I 
The  issue  In  Vietnam  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  It  was  in  19S4  when  President  Elsen- 
hower said : 

•'I  think  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  enter 
Into  a  long  argument  or  exposition  to  show 
the  importance  to  the  United  State.s  of 
Indochina  and  of  the  struggle  going  on  there. 
No  matter  how  the  struggle  may  have  started. 
It  has  long  since  become  one  of  the  testing 
places  between  a  free  form  of  government 
and  dictatorship.  Its  outcome  is  going  to 
have  the  greatest  significance  for  us.  and 
possibly  for  a  long  time  Into  the  future. 

"We  have  here  a  sort  of  cork  In  the  bcttle. 
the  bottle  being  the  gicat  area  that  Includes 
Indonesia.  Burma,  Thailand,  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding areas  of  Asia  with  Its  hundreds  of 
nitUlons  of  people.  •   •   •" 

The  nature  of  tfie  conflict 

What  Is  at  stake  In  Vietnam  today  Is  the 
ability  or  the  free  world  to  block  Commu- 
nist armed  aggression  and  prevent  the 
loss  of  all  of  southeast  Asia,  a  loss  which 
In  Its  ultimate  consequences  could  drasti- 
cally alter  the  .strategic  situation  In  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  to  the  grave  detriment  of  our 
own  security  and  that  of  our  allies.  While 
15  years  ago.  In  Korea,  Communist  aggres- 
sion took  the  form  of  an  overt  armed  attack, 
today  m  South  Vietnam.  It  h.is  taken  the 
form  of  a  large-scale  Intensive  guerrilla 
oper-^.tion. 

The  covert  nature  of  this  aggression,  which 
characterized  the  earlier  years  of  the  struggle 
in  South  Vietnam,  has  now  aU  but  been 
stripped  away.  The  control  of  the  Vietcong 
effort  by  the  regime  In  Hanoi,  supported  and 
Incited  by  Communist  China,  has  become 
Increasingly  apparent. 

The  struggle  there  has  enormoiis  Implica- 
tions for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well.  The  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  have  chosen  to 
make  South  Vietnam  the  test  case  for  their 
particular  version  of  the  so-onlled  wars  of 
national  liberation.  The  extent  to  which 
violence  should  be  used  m  overthrowing 
non-Communist  governments  has  been  one 
of  the  most  bitterly  contested  Issues  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Conununisu. 

Although  the  former  Chairman.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, fully  endorsed  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration as  the  preferred  means  of  extending 
the  sway  of  communism,  he  cautioned  that 
"this  does  not  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
transition  to  socialism  will  everywhere  and 
In  aU  teases  be  linked  with  armed  uprising 


and  civil  war.  •  •  •  Revolution  by  peaceful 
means  accords  with  the  Interesia  of  the  work- 
ing class  und  the  masees." 

The  Chinese  Communists,  however.  Insist 
that: 

"Peaceful  coexistence  cannot  replace  the 
revolutionary  struggles  of  the  people.  The 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism  In 
any  country  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  proletarian  revolution  and  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  in  that  coun- 
try. •  •  •  The  vanguard  of  the  proletariat 
will  remain  imconquerable  In  all  circum- 
stances only  If  It  masters  all  forms  of  strug- 
gle— peaceful  and  armed,  open  and  secret. 
legal  and  Illegal,  parllaraentory  struggle  and 
m:iss  struggle,  and  so  forth."  (Letter  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  June  14.  19B3.) 

Their  preference  for  violence  was  even 
more  emphatically  expressed  In  an  article  In 
the  Pelping  People's  Dally  of  March  31,  1964: 

"It  is  advantageous  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tactics  to  refer  to  the  desire  for 
peaceful  transition,  but  It  would  be  inoppro- 
prl.-tte  to  emphasize  the  possibility  of  peace- 
ful iransiuon.  •  •  •  the  proletarian  party 
mtist  nev*fr  substitute  parliamentary  strug- 
gle for  proletarian  revolution  or  entertain 
the  Illusion  that  the  transition  to  socialism 
can  be  achieved  through  the  parliamentary 
road.  Violent  revolution  Is  a  universal  law 
of  proletarian  revolution.  To  realize  the 
transition  to  socialism,  the  proletariat  must 
wage  armed  struggle,  smash  the  old  state 
machine  and  establish  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  •   •   •" 

"Political  power."  the  article  quotes  Mao 
Tse-tung  as  saying,  "grows  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  giin." 

Throughout  the  world  we  see  the  fruits 
of  these  policies  and  in  Vietnam,  particu- 
larly, we  see  the  effects  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' more  militant  stance  and  their 
hatred  of  the  free  world.  They  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  Vletnani  Is  the  test 
case,  and  neither  does  the  regime  In  Hanoi. 
General  Glap.  head  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army,  recently  said  that  "South  Vietnam  Is 
the  model  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment of  our  time,  •  •  •  If  the  special  war- 
fare that  the  U.S.  imperialists  are  testing  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  overcome,  then  it  can  be 
defeated  everywhere  In  the  world"  And, 
Pham  Van  Dong,  Premier  of  North  Vietnam, 
pointed  out  that  "The  experience  of  our 
compatriots  in  South  Vietnam  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  world,  especially  the  peoples 
of  South  America." 

It  is  clear  that  a  Communist  success  In 
South  Vietnam  would  be  taken  as  proof  that 
the  Chinese  Communists'  position  is  correct 
and  they  will  have  made  a  giant  step  forward 
In  their  efforts  to  seize  control  of  the  world 
Communist  movement. 

Purthermore.  such  a  success  would  greatly 
increase  the  prestige  of  Communist  China 
among  the  nonallned  nations  and  strength- 
en the  position  of  their  followers  everywhere. 
In  that  event  we  would  then  have  to  be 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  same  kind  of 
aggression  in  other  parts  of  the  world  wher- 
ever the  existing  governments  are  weak  and 
the  social  structures  fragmented.  If  Com- 
munist armed  aggression  Is  not  stopped  In 
Vietnam,  as  it  was  In  Korea,  the  confidence 
of  small  nations  In  America's  pledges  of  sup- 
port will  be  weakened  and  many  of  them, 
in  widely  separated  areas  of  the  world,  will 
feel  unsafe. 

Thus,  the  stakes  In  South  Vletntim  are  far 
greater  than  the  loss  of  one  small  country 
to  communism.  Its  loss  would  be  a  most 
serious  setback  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
would  ?reatly  complicate  the  task  of  prevent- 
ing the  further  spread  of  militant  Asian  com- 
munism. And.  if  that  spread  Is  not  halted, 
our  strategic  position  In  the  world  will  be 
weakened  and  our  national  security  directly 
endangered. 


Conditions  leading  to  the  preient  situation 
in  South  Vietnam 

Essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
present  situation  In  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
lusurcency  there  Is  planned,  directed,  con- 
trolled, and  supported  from  Hanoi. 

True,  there  Is  a  small  dissident  minority  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  the ,  government  could 
cope  with  It  If  It  were  not  directed  and  sup. 
piled  from  the  outside.  As  early  as  1960,  at 
the  Third  Congress  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party,  both  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  and 
General  Glap  spoke  of  the  need  to  "step  up" 
the  "revolution  In  the  South"  In  March 
1063  the  party  organ  Hoc  Tap  stated  that  the 
authorities  In  South  Vietnam  "are  well  aware 
that  North  Vietnam  Is  the  firm  b.=ise  for  the 
southern  revolution  and  the  point  on  which 
It  leans,  and  that  our  party  Is  the  steady  and 
experienced  \angu:ird  unit  of  the  working 
class  and  people  and  Is  the  brain  and  factor 
that  decides  all  victories  of  the  revolution." 

Through  most  of  the  past  decade  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  denied  and  went  to 
great  eflorts  to  conceal  the  scale  of  Its  per- 
sonnel and  materiel  support.  In  addition  to 
direction  and  encouragement,  to  the  Viet- 
cong. 

It  had  strong  reasons  to  do  so.  The  North 
Vietnamese  regime  had  no  wish  to  force  upon 
the  attention  of  the  world  Its  massive  and 
persistent  violations  of  Its  Geneva  pledges 
of  1954  and  1962  regarding  noninterference 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

However,  In  building  up  the  Vietcong 
forces  for  a  decisive  challenge,  the  authori- 
ties In  North  Vietnam  have  Increasingly 
dropped  the  disguises  that  gave  their  earlier 
support  a  clandestine  character. 

Through  1968.  the  bulk  of  the  arms  Infil- 
trated from  the  North  were  old  French  and 
American  models  acquired  prior  to  1954  In 
Indochina  and  Korea. 

Now,  the  flow  of  weapons  from  North  Viet- 
nam consist  almost  entirely  of  the  latest 
arms  acquired  from  Communist  China;  and 
the  flow  Is  large  enough  to  have  entirely  re- 
equlpped  the  main  force  units,  despite  the 
capture  this  year  by  government  forces  of 
thousands  of  these  weapons  and  millions  of 
rounds  of  the  new  ammunition. 

Likewise,  through  1963,  nearly  all  the  per- 
sonnel Infiltrating  through  Laos,  trained  and 
equipped  In  the  North  and  ordered  South, 
were  former  southerners. 

But  in  the  last  IB  months,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Infiltrators — more  than  lO.OOO 
of  them — have  been  ethnic  northerners, 
mostly  draftees  ordered  into  the  People's 
Army  of  Vietnam  for  duty  In  the  South. 
And  it  now  appears  that,  starting  their  Jotu- 
ney  through  Laos  last  December,  from  one  to 
three  regiments  of  a  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar division,  the  325th  Division  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army,  have  deployed  Into  the 
Central  Highlands  of  South  Vietnam  for 
combat  alongside  the  Vietcong. 

Thus,  despite  all  Its  reasons  for  secrecy, 
Hanoi's  desire  for  decisive  results  this  sum* 
mer  has  forced  It  to  reveal  Its  hand  even 
more  openly. 

Tlie  United  States  diirlng  the  last  4  years 
has  steadily  Increased  Its  help  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  In  an  effort  to  counter 
this  ever-Increasing  scale  of  Communist 
aggression.  These  efforts  achieved  some 
measure  of  success  during  1962.  The  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  that  year  made  good 
progress  In  sxipprcssing  the  Vietcong  insur- 
rection. 

Although  combat  deaths  suffered  by  these 
forces  In  1962  rose  by  11  percent  over  the 
1961  level  (from  about  4,000  to  4,450),  Viet- 
cong combat  deaths  Increased  by  72  percent 
(from  about  12.000  to  21.000),  Weapons  lost 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  fell  from  5.900  m 
1961  to  5.200  In  1962,  while  the  number  lost 
by  the  Vietcong  rose  from  2,750  to  4,050.  Tl« 
Goveriunent's  new  strategic  hamlet  program 
was  Just  getting  underway  and  was  showing 
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promise.  The  economy  was  growing  and  the 
Government  seemed  firmly  In  control. 
Therefore,  in  early  1963.  I  was  able  to  say: 
„•  •  »  victory  over  the  Vietcong  will  most 
likely  take  many  years.  But  now.  as  a  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  last  year,  there  Is  a 
nev>'  feeling  of  confidence,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  GovernmSlit  of  South  Vietnam 
but  iilso  among  the  populace,  that  victory  Is 
pos'lble." 

But  at  the  f  nmc  time  I  also  cautioned: 

"We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  pressure  on  South  Vietnam  may  well 
continue  through  Inflltr.ition  via  the  Laos 
corridor.  Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Communists,  sensing  defeat 
in  their  covert  eflorts,  might  resort  to  overt 
aggretcion  from  North  Vietnam,  Obviously, 
this  latter  contingency  could  require  a 
greater  direct  participation  by  the  United 
States.  The  survival  of  an  Independent 
government  In  Sijiiih  Vietnam  Is  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  sectirliy  of  oil  southeast  Asia  and 
to  the  free  world  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  toke  all  necessary  measures  within  our 
capability  to  prevent  a  Communist  victory." 

Unfortunately  the  caution  voiced  in  early 
1963  proved  to  be  well  founded.  Late  In 
1963,  the  Communists  stepped  up  their  ef- 
loris,  and  the  military  situation  began  to 
deteriorate.  Tlie  Diem  government  came 
under  increasing  Internal  pressures,  and  In 
November  It  was  overthrown.  As  I  reported 
in  February  1964 : 

Tlie  Vietcong  was  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  the  growing  opposition  to  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment and  the  period  of  uncertainty  fol- 
lowing Its  overthrow.  Vietcong  activities 
were  already  increasing  in  September  and 
continued  to  Increase  at  an  accelerated  rate 
in  October  and  November,  particularly  In  the 
delta  area.  And  I  must  report  that  they 
hiive  made  considerable  progress  since  the 
coup." 

Following  the  coup,  the  lack  of  stability 
m  the  central  government  and  the  rapid 
turnover  of  key  personnel,  particularly  senior 
military  commanders,  began  to  be  reflected 
In  combat  operations  and  throughout  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  political  and  economic 
structure.  And.  In  1964,  the  Communists 
greatly  Increased  the  scope  and  tempo  of 
their  subversive  efforts.  Larger  scale  at- 
tacks became  more  frequent  and  the  flow  of 
men  and  supplies  from  the  north  expanded. 
The  Incidence  of  terrorism  and  sabotage  rose 
rspidly  and  the  pressure  on  the  civllan  pop- 
ulation was  intensified. 

The  deteriorating  military  situation  was 
clearly  reflected  In  the  statijtlc-s.  South 
Vietnameie  combat  deaths  rose  from  5,050  In 
1963  to  7,450  In  1984  and  the  number  of 
wetipons  lost  from  8,250,  to  14.100.  In  con- 
trr.st,  Vietcong  combat  deaths  dropped  from 
20,600  to  10.800  and.  considering  the 
6tepped-up  tempo  of  activity,  they  experi- 
enced only  a  very  modest  ri.se  In  the  rate  of 
weapons  lost  (from  5,400  to  S.900). 

At  various  times  In  recent  months.  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  continued  buildup 
of  Communist  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  I 
pointed  out  that  although  these  forces  had 
not  been  committed  to  combat  In  any  sig- 
nificant degree,  they  probably  would  be  after 
the  start  of  the  monsoon  season.  It  Is  now 
clear  that  these  forces  are  being  committed 
In  increasing  numbers  and  that  the  Com- 
munists have  decided  to  make  an  all-out 
QtTpmpt  to  bring  down  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  entire  economic  and  social  stnicttire 
Is  under  attack.  Bridges,  railroads,  and  high- 
ways are  being  destroyed  and  Interdicted. 
Agricultural  products  are  being  barred  from 
the  cities.  Electric  powerplants  and  com- 
munication lines  are  being  sabotaged. 
Whole  villages  are  being  burned  and  their 
population  driven  away.  Increasing  the 
refugees  burden  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 
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In  addition  to  the  continued  infiltration  of 
Increasing  numbers  of  individuals  and  the 
acceleration  of  the  flow  of  modern  equip- 
ment and  supplies  organized  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  have  been  identified 
In  South  Vle*.nftm.  We  now  estimate  the 
hard  core  Vietcong  strength  at  eome  70.000 
men.  Including  a  recently  reported  Increase 
In  the  number  of  combat  battalions.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  some  00,000  to  100.000  Ir- 
regulars and  some  30.000  In  their  political 
cadres:  i.e.,  tax  collectors,  propagandists, 
etc.  We  have  also  Identified  at  lea.st  threo 
battalions  of  the  regular  North  Vietnamese 
Army,  and  there  are  probably  confiiderably 
more. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  has  found  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  commensurate  Increase  In 
the  size  of  lis  own  forces,  which  now  stand  at 
about  545.000  men,  including  the  regional 
and  local  defense  forces  but  excluding  the 
national  police. 

Combat  deaths  on  both  sides  have  been 
mounting — for  the  South  Vh;tnamese  from 
an  average  of  143  men  a  week  in  1964,  to 
about  270  a  week  for  the  4-week  period  end- 
ing July  24  this  year.  Vietcong  losses  have 
gone  from  323  a  week  last  year  to  about  680 
a  week  for  the  4-week  period  ending  July  24 

Most  Important,  the  ratio  of  South  Viet- 
namese to  Vietcong  strength  has  seriously 
declined  in  the  last  6  or  7  months  from  about 
5  to  1  to  about  3  or  3'.^  to  1;  the  ratio  of 
combat  battalions  Is  substantially  less.  This 
Is  far  too  low  a  ratio  for  a  guerrilla  war  even 
though  the  greater  mobility  and  firepower 
provided  to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  by 
the  United  States  help  to  offset  that  dis- 
advantage. 

The  South  Vietnamese  forces  have  to  de- 
fend hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets 
while  the  Vietcong  are  free  to  choose  the 
time  and  place  of  their  attack.  As  a  result, 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  stretched  thin  In 
defensive  positions,  leaving  only  a  small  cen- 
tral reserve  for  offensive  action  against  the 
Vietcong,  while  the  latter  are  left  free  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  and  throw  them  against 
selected  targets.  It  Is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  Vietcong  retainb  most  of  the 
initiative. 

Even  so.  we  may  not  as  yet  have  seen  the 
full  weight  of  the  Communist  attack.  Pres- 
ently, the  situation  Is  particularly  acute  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  where  the 
Com.muni5tB  have  mobilized  large  military 
forces  which  pose  a  threat  to  the  entire 
region  and  its  major  cities  and  towns.  Our 
air  attack  may  have  helped  to  keep  these 
forces  off  balance  but  the  threat  remains 
iiTid  It  la  very  real. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  when  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  need  more  help  from  us 
and  other  nations  If  they  are  to  retain  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

We  have  already  responded  to  that  need 
With  eome  75,000  U.3.  military  personnel. 
Including  some  combat  units.  This  number 
will  be  raised  to  125,000  almost  immediately 
With  the  deployment  of  the  Air  Mobile  Dlvl- 
fclon  and  certain  other  forces.  But,  more 
help  will  be  needed  in  the  months  ahead  and 
additional  U.S.  combat  forces  will  be  required 
to  back  up  the  hard-pressed  Army  of  South 
Vietnam.  Two  other  nations  have  provided 
combat  forces — Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  others 
will  Join  them.  In  this  regard,  the  Koreans 
have  Just  recently  approved  a  combat  divl- 
Elon  for  deployrftent  to  Vietnam,  which  Is 
scheduled  to  arrive  this  fall. 
Role  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in  South  Vietnam 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  central  reserve  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  been  seri- 
ously depleted  in  recent  months.  The  prin- 
cipal role  of  VS.  ground  combat  forces  will 
be  to  supplement  this  reserve  in  support  of 
the  frontline  forces  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.     The  Indigenous   paramilitary  forces 


nill  deal  with  the  pacification  of  areas  cleared 
of  organl7ed  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
units,  a  role  more  appropriate  for  them  than 
for  our  forces. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam's 
strategy,  with  which  we  conctir.  Is  to  aclileve 
the  initiative,  to  expand  gradually  its  area  of 
control  by  breaking  up  major  concentrations 
of  enemy  forces,  using  to  the  maximum  our 
preponderance  of  alrpower.  both  land  and 
sea  based.  The  number  of  flxed-wlng  attack 
sorties  by  U.S.  aircraft  in  South  Vietnam 
win  Increase  manifold  by  the  end  of  year. 

Armed  helicopter  sorties  will  also  Increase 
dramatically  over  ihe  same  period,  and  ex- 
tension use  wl0  be  made  of  heavy  artlUerj*. 
boih  land  based  and  sea  based.  At  the  same 
time  our  air  and  naval  forces  will  continue 
to  interdict  the  Vietcong  supplies  line  from 
North  Vietnam,  both  land  and  sea. 

Although  our  tactics  h:ive  changed,  our 
objective  remains  the  si>me. 

We  have  no  desire  to  widen  the  war.  We 
have  no  desire  to  overthrow  the  North  Viet- 
numese  regime,  seize  Its  territory  or  achieve 
the  unification  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
by  force  of  arms-  We  have  no  need  for  per- 
manent military  bases  In  South  Vietnam  or 
for  special  privileges  of  any  kind. 

What  we  are  seeking  through  the  planned 
military  buildup  is  to  block  the  Vietcong 
offensive,  to  give  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  their  armed  forces  some  relief  from 
the  xuirelentlng  Communist  pressures — to 
give  them  time  to  strengthen  their  govern- 
ment, to  reestablish  law  and  order,  and  to 
revive  their  economic  life  which  has  been 
seriously  disrupted  by  Vietcong  harassment 
and  attack  in  recent  months.  We  have  no 
llluslonB  that  success  will  be  achieved 
quickly,  but  we  are  confident  ihat  it  will  be 
achieved  much  more  surely  by  the  plan  I 
have  outlined. 

Increases  in  U.S.  military  forces 

Fortunately,  we  have  greatly  Increased  the 
strength  and  readiness  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment since  1961.  particularly  in  the  kinds 
of  forces  which  we  now  require  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  Active  Army  has  been  expanded 
from  11  to  16  combat  re.idy  divlsionfi. 
Twenty  thousand  men  have  been  added  to 
the  Marine  Corps  to  allow  them  to  fill  out 
their  combat  Etructure  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  the  mobilization  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  The  tactical  fighter  squad- 
rons of  the  Air  Force  have  been  increased  by 
51  percent.  Our  airlift  capability  has  more 
thnn  doubled.  Special  forces  trained  to  deal 
with  Insurgency  threats  have  been  multiplied 
elevenfold.  General  ship  construction  and 
conversion  has  been  doubled. 

During  this  same  period,  procurement  for 
the  expanded  force  his  been  Increased 
gre^Uy:  Air  Force  t.actical  aircraft — from, 
$360  million  in  1961  to  about  $11  billion  la 
the  original  fiscal  year  1966  budget;  Navy  air- 
craft— from  SI. 8  billion  to  S2.2  billion:  Army 
helicopters— from  286  aircraft  to  over  1,000. 
Procurement  of  ordnance,  vehicles  and  re- 
lated equipment  was  Increased  about  150 
percent  in  the  fiscal  years  1962-64  period, 
compared  with  the  preceding  3  years.  The 
tonnage  of  modem  nonnuclear  air-to-ground 
ordnance  in  stock  tripled  between  fiscal  year 
1061  and  fiscal  year  1065.  In  brief,  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  of  the  United  States,  to- 
day, is  In  far  better  shape  than  it  ever  has 
been  In  peacetime  to  face  whatever  tasks 
may  He  ahead. 

Nevertheless,  eome  further  increases  In 
forces,  military  personnel,  production,  and 
construction  will  be  required  if  we  are  to 
deploy  additional  forces  to  southeast  Asia 
and  provide  for  combat  consumption  while 
at  the  same  time,  maintaining  our  capabili- 
ties to  deal  with  crises  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

To  offset  the  deployments  now  planned  to 
southeast  Asia,  and  provide  some  additional 
forces  for  possible  new  deployments,  we  pro- 
pose  to   Increase    the   presently    authorized 
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force  levels.  These  increases  will  be  of  three 
types;  tl)  Additional  units  for  the  Active 
Forces,  over  und  above  those  reflected  in  tlie 
Jftnimry  budget:  (2)  military  personnel  aug- 
meuiallons  lur  prerently  uulhorlzcd  units  In 
the  Active  Forces  to  man  new  buses,  to  hau- 
€le  the  larger  logistics  workload,  etc.:  and 
(J)  additio;ial  personnel  and  extra  training 
for  Eelect«d  Heicrve  component  units  to  in- 
crease their  readiness  for  quick  deployment. 
We  believe  we  can  achieve  tills  buildup  wUh- 
ont  c<\illng  up  the  Reserves  or  ordering  the 
iuvolunt.iry  extension  of  tours,  except  as  al- 
ready autiiorizcd  by  law  for  the  Department 
of  the  Na\y.  Even  iicre  the  extousioa  of  of- 
ficer tours  will  be  on  a  selective  basis  and 
exteiislon.'i  for  cnliated  men  will  be  limited, 
in  general,  to  not  more  than  4  montlis. 

Tho  program  1  have  outlined  here  today 
and  the  $1.7  billion  amendment  to  tiie  Qscal 
year  1986  Dcfeniie  appropriation  bill  liow  be- 
fore the  committee  will.  In  the  collective 
Judgment  of  my  principal  military  and  ci- 
vilian advisers  and  myself,  provide  the  men, 
materiel,  and  facilities  required  to  fulfill  the 
President's  pledge  to  meet  the  mounting  ag- 
gres'ilon  lu  South  Vletiiom.  while  at  the  same 
time  malm  lining  tlie  forces  required  to  meet 
commitments  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

THE  CHALLKNOE  OP   HX'MAN   NEED 

f  AddreRs  by  the  President  to  the  Association 
Of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  the 
White  House,  May  13.  1963) 

Tlic  thtrd  face  of  the   war 
The  war  in  Vietnam  hai:  many  faces. 
There  is  the  face  of  armed  conflict — of  ter- 
ror and  gunfire — of  bomb-heavy  planes  and 
cumpaign-wenrv'  soldiers.  •  •  » 

The  second  f.ice  of  war  in  Vietnam  Is  tlie 
quest  for  a  political  solution — the  face  of 
diplomacy  and  politics — of  the  ambitions  and 
the  Interest  of  other  nations.  •  •  • 

The  third  face  of  war  In  Vietnam  Is,  at 
once,  the  ni'ir.t  tr;iglc  and  most  hopeful.  It 
is  the  fdce  of  human  need.  It  is  the  un- 
tpntted  sick  the  hungry  family,  and  the  Il- 
literate child.  It  Is  men  and  women,  many 
without  shell  er.  with  rags  for  clothi^ig.  rtrug- 
gllng  for  survival  in  a  very  rich  and  a  very 
fertile  luiid. 

It  Is  the  most  Important  battle  of  oil  in 
which  we  .ire  engaged. 

For  a  uaLion  cann,:,t  be  built  by  ar.nied 
power  or  by  political  agreement.  It  will  rest 
on  tho  expectation  by  Individual  men  and 
women  that  their  future  will  be  better  than 
their  past. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  ju?t  flght  against  some- 
thing. People  must  flght  for  something,  and 
the  people  of  .South  Vietnam  must  know  that 
after  the  long,  brutal  Journey  through  the 
dark  tunnel  of  conflict  there  breaks  the  light 
of  s  happier  day.  And  only  if  this  Is  so  can 
they  be  expected  to  sustain  the  enduring  will 
for  continued  strife.  Only  In  this  way  can 
lonsTUn  stability  and  pence  come  to  their 
laud. 

,\nd  'here  is  another,  more  profound  rea- 
son In  Vietnam  communism  seeks  to  really 
intpose  It.^  wlTl  by  force  of  arms.  But  we 
would  be  deeply  mUtaken  to  think  that  this 
was  the  only  weapon.  Here,  as  other  places 
In  llie  world,  they  speak  to  restles'i  people — 
people  rising  to  shatter  the  oM  ways  which 
hove  Imprisoned  hope — people  tiepcely  and 
justl'-  reachmg  for  the  material  fruits  from 
the  tree  of  modem  knowledge- 
It  is  thl«  desire,  and  not  simply  lust  for 
conquest,  which  moves  many  of  thel[ndlvld- 
ual  aehting  men  that  we  must  no*,  sadly, 
call  the  enemy- 
It  is.  therefore,  our  task  to  show  that  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  other  nations  offers 
the  surest  road  to  progress,  that  history  and 
experience  testify  to  this  truth.  But  It  Is  not 
enough  to  call  upon  reason  or  point  to  ex- 
amples. We  must  show  it  through  action 
and  we  must  show  It  through  accomplish- 
ment, and  even  were  there  no  war — either 


hot  orNcoId — we  would  always  be  active  In 
humanity's  search  for  progress. 

This  task  Is  commanded  to  us  by  the 
moral  values  of  our  civilization,  and  it  rests 
on  the  inescapable  nature  of  the  world  that 
we  have  nfw  entered.  For  in  that  world,  as 
long  as  we  can  foresee,  every  threat  to  man's 
welfare  will  be  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  our 
own  people.  Those  who  live  in  the  emerging 
community  of  nations  will  Ignore  the  perils 
of  tlieir  neighbors  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
prtispccts. 
C7oopc»o»i"  dfi'f!op»nen(   in  s.ovtheast  Ania 

This  is  true  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  for 
every  part  of  the  developing  world.  This  Is 
why.  on  your  behalf.  I  recently  proposed  a 
m9=slTc.  cooperative  development  effort  for 
all  of  southeast  .Asia  I  named  the  respected 
leader,  Eucene  Black,  as  my  personal  repre- 
sentative to  inatigurate  oxir  participation  In 
these  programs. 

Since  tfiEt  time  rapid  progress  has  been 
made.  I  u'-.-,  glad  to  report.  Mr,  Black  has 
met  with  the  top  onicials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  several  occasions.  He  has  talked  to 
other  Interested  parties.  He  has  found  In- 
creasing enthusiasm  The  United  Nations  is 
already  setting  up  new  mechanisms  to  help 
carry  forward  the  work  of  development. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Is  now  pre- 
pared to  participate  In,  and  to  support,  an 
Asian  Development  Bank,  to  carry  out  and 
iielp  finance  the  economic  progress  in  that 
area  of  the  world  and  the  development  that 
we  desire  to  see  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

So  this  morning  I  call  on  every  other  In- 
dustrialized nation.  Including  the  Soriet 
Union,  to  help  create  a  better  life  for  all  of 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia, 

Surely,  surely,  the  works  of  peace  can 
'orlng  men  together  In  a  common  effort  tn 
abandon  forever  the  works  of  war. 

But,  as  South  Vietnam  Is  the  central  place 
of  conflict,  it  Is  also  a  principal  focus  for 
OUT  work  to  Increase  the  well-being  of 
people. 

It  is  that  effort  In  South  Vietnam,  of  which 
I  think  we  are  too  little  informed,  which  I 
wont  to  relate  to  you  this  morning. 

Strc'igtliening  Vietnam's  economy 

We  beg.^n  in  1954.  when  Vietnam  oecamc 
independent,  before  the  war  between  the 
forth  and  the  sout'i.  Since  that  time  w" 
have  spent  more  thin  82  billion  in  cconomi-j 
help  for  tho  :6  million  people  cf  Sotith  Viet- 
nam. And  despite  the  ravages  of  war.  we 
have  made  steady,  continuing  gains.  We 
hare  concentrated  on  food  and  health  -»nd 
education  and  housing  and  Industrj', 

Like  ma?t  developing  countries.  South 
Vietnam'.^  economy  reMs  on  ogrtculture 
Unlike  many.  It  ha.s  lartfe  uucrowded  are.is 
of  ver>'  rich  and  verv  fertile  lond.  Becaus'; 
of  iMs.  :t  Is  one  of  the  great  rice  bowls  of 
tho  entire  world  With  our  help,  slnre  1954. 
South  Vietnam  ha<i  already  doubled  it«  rice 
production,  provldln;  food  for  the  people  as 
well  as  providing  a  vital  export  for  that 
nation. 

We  have  put  our  American  farm  know- 
how  to  work  on  other  crops.  This  yr.ir.  for 
instance,  several  hundred  million  cuttings 
of  a  new  variety  of  sweet  potato,  that  prom- 
Iseo  a  sixfold  Increa-se  In  yield  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  these  Vtetntimese  farmers.  Corn 
output  should  rise  from  25,000  tons  In  1962 
lr>  100,000  tons  by  1966.  Pig  production  han 
more  than  doubled  .=ince  1955.  Ifany  animal 
diseases  have  been  eliminated  entirely. 

Disease  and  eijidemlc  brood  over  every 
Vletnpjnese  vlll.ige.  In  a  country  of  more 
than  16  million  people  with  a  life  expectancy 
of  only  35  years,  there  are  only  200  civilian 
doctors.  If  the  Vietnamese  had  doctors  In 
the  same  ratio  as  the  United  States  has  doc- 
tors, they  would  have  not  the  200  that  they 
do  have  but  they  would  have  more  than 
5,000  doctors. 
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We  have  helped  vaccinate,  already,  over  7- 
miillou  people  against  cholera,  and  mlllioos 
more  against  other  diseases.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  V.'einamese  can  now  receive 
ireatmeiji  in  the  more  than  12,000  hamlet 
health  statioui.  that  America  has  built  aad 
has  stocked.  New  clinics  and  surgical  yuua 
are  scat'.ered  throughout  the  entire  country, 
and  the  medic^il  school  that  we  are  now 
helping  to  bulid  will  graduate  ss  many  doc- 
tors iu  a  single  year  as  now  serve  the  eutlti- 
civilian  population  of  South  Vietnam. 

Education  Is  the  keyctone  of  future  devel- 
opment m  Vietnam.  It  takes  trained  people 
to  man  the  factories,  to  co.ndiict  the  adnUn- 
istralion,  and  to  form  the  liimian  fouiich- 
tlou  for  an  advancins  nation.  More  than 
a  quarter  million  young  Vietnamese  can  now 
learn  m  more  than  4.000  clossrooms  tiia' 
America  has  helped  to  build  in  the  la.>^  1 
years;  and  2,000  more  scliools  are  going  to 
be  built  by  us  m  the  next  13  montbs.  The 
number  of  students  in  vocational  schojl? 
has  gone  up  fovir  times.  Enrollment  \vii.< 
300.000  m  1055.  when  we  .Orst  entered  tl-,?re 
and  start<:d  helping  with  our  program.  To- 
day It  is  more  ttiau  1.500.000.  The  8  million 
textbooks  tnut  we  have  supplied  to  Viet- 
namese children  will  rise  to  more  than  15 
million  by  1007. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation.  Health 
education,  and  housing  are  the  urgent  hu- 
man needs.  But  industrial  development  Is 
the  great  pathway  to  their  future. 

When  Vietn,im  was  divided,  most  of  the 
indv.stry  was  m  the  North.  The  South  wics 
b.i;ren  of  manufacturing  and  the  fQuniia- 
tlons  for  Industry  Today  more  than  700 
new  or  rehabilitated  factories — textile  mill! 
and  cementjjlimis.  electronics  and  plasiir-s— 
are  changing  tie  entire  face  cf  tlict  nBtioii 
New  roads  and  communications,  rallro.td 
equipment,  and  electric  generators  are  a 
spreading  base  on  which  the  new  indri^trv 
can.  and  is,  growing. 

Prvgrcsa  in  the  midat  of  :car 

All  tills  progress  goes  on,  and  It  is  going  10 
LoaUnue  to  go  on,  under  circumstances  r-I 
staggering  adversity. 

Communist  t,^rrorist-s  have  made  eid  pro- 
grams th.',t  we  cdminl.eter  a  very  special  tar- 
get of  their  attack.  Tliey  fear  them  becf.up 
.igiicultural  ."nations  are  being  destroyed  „ni 
m-dicel  centers  are  being  burned.  Mr^re  ::i.  i, 
100  Vietnamese  malaria  fighters  are  dud. 
O'or  own  AID  oaclals  have  been  wounutd 
and  kidnaped.  These  are  not  just  the  acci- 
dents of  war.  They  are  a  part  of  it  dellb'j->-e 
campaign,  in  the  words  of  the  Comn-.ur.  j'f 
"to  cut  the  fingers  oil  the  hands  of  t'-,.>  gt  - 
eminent." 

V/e  Intend  to  continue,  end  we  Intend  to 
Increase  our  help  to  Vietnam. 

Nor  can  anyone  doubt  the  determination 
of  the  South  Vletnr.mese  themselves.  T'ltv 
have  lost  more  than  12,000  of  their  men  since 
I  became  your  President  a  little  over  a  year 
ago. 

But  progress  does  not  come  from  Invest- 
ment alone,  or  plans  on  a  desk,  or  even  tl'.f 
directives  and  t-*ie  orders  that  we  approve 
here  in  Washington  It  takes  men.  Men 
must  take  the  seed  to  the  farmer  Men 
muit  teach  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Men  tn-Jst 
help  In  harvest  Men  must  build  the  schools. 
aT.d  men  must  Instruct  the  students.  Men 
must  carry  medicine  Into  the  Jungle,  a.iil 
treat  the  sick,  and  shelter  the  homeless  And 
men— brave,  tireless,  filled  with  love  for  their 
fellows — are  dolr^  this  today.  They  «rc 
doing  It  through  the  long,  hot.  danger-filled 
Vietnamese  days  and  the  sultry  nights 

The  fullest  glory  must  go,  also,  to  th.js? 
South  Vietnamese  that  are  laboring  and  dv- 
Ing  for  their  own  people  and  their  own  na- 
tion. In  hospitals  and  schools,  along  fae 
rice  fields  and  the  roads,  tliey  continue  to 
labor,  never  knowing  when  death  or  terror 
may  strike. 

How  incredible  it  Is  that  there  are  a  few 
who  still  say  that  the  South  Vietnamese  do 
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not  want  to  continue  the  struggle.  They 
are  s.acriflcmg  and  they  are  dying  by  the 
tnousands.  Their  patient  valor  in  the  heavy 
pre*;encc  of  personal  physical  danger  should 
be  a  helpful  lerson  to  those  of  us  who.  here 
in  America,  only  have  to  read  about  It,  or 
lje.ar  about  it  on   the  television  or  radlo. 

We  l-.ave  our  own  Keroes  who  labor  at  the 
work?  of  peace  In  the  midst  of  war.  They 
toil  unarmed  and  out  of  uniform.  Tliey 
Jcno"*'  the  humanity  of  their  concern  does  not 
fxe,v..nt  them  from  the  horrors  of  conflict,  yet 
liiey  Eo  on  from  day  to  day.  They  bring 
toed  to  the  hungry  over  there.  They  supply 
the  sick  with  necessary  medicine.  They  help 
the  farmer  with  his  crops,  families  to  find 
fleiiii  writer,  villages  to  receive  the  healing 
niir^;?le=;  of  electricity-  These  arc  Americans 
who  have  Joined  our  AID  program,  and  we 
welcome  others  to  their  ranks. 
A  call  for  aid 

For  most  Americans  this  an  easy  war.  Men 
figUt  and  men  suffer  and  men  die.  as  they 
nlw.'vs  do  In  war.  Br.t  the  lives  of  most  of 
u«,  at  least  those  of  us  In  this  room  and  those 
lif^etiing  to  me  this  morning,  are  untroubled. 
Pro  perlty  rises,  abundance  increases,  the 
Nation  flourishes. 

I  will  report  to  the  Cabinet  when  I  leave 
tlili  room  that  we  are  In  the  51st  month  of 
continued  pro-pcrlly.  the  longest  peacetime 
prosperity  for  America  since  our  countrj*  was 
fo'.i.'ifJed-    Yet  our  entire  future  is  at  stake. 

What  a  dllference  it  would  make  If  we 
could  only  call  upon  a  small  fraction  of  our 
uiiin.  tchod  private  resources — businesses  and 
utiioi;:,  agricultural  groups  and  builders — If 
»e  could  call  them  to  the  task  of  peaceful 
pro;.ef-s  In  Vietnam.  With  sucIt*|  spirit  of 
pitrlntic  sacrifice  \vc  might  well  strike  an 
Ure-'-Mble  blow  for  freedom  there  and  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  therefore  hojie  that  every  person  wlthlu 
t'ae  sound  of  my  voice  In  thla  country  this 
morning  will  look  for  ways — and  those  cltl- 
zeria  of  other  nations  who  believe  In  human- 
ity nn  we  do,  I  hope  that  they  will  find  ways 
to  help  progress  In  South  Vietnam. 

This;  then.  Is  the  third  face  of  our  struggle 
in  Vietnam.  It  was  there — the  Illiterate,  the 
hungry,  the  sick — before  this  war  began.  It 
will  he  there  when  peace  comes  to  us — and 
50  will  we — not  with  soldiers  and  prmes.  not 
w!:h  Ijombs  and  bullets,  but  with  all  the 
wondrous  weapons  of  peace  In  the  ZOtb 
century. 

And  then,  perhaps,  together  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world  can  share  that  gracious 
task  with  all  the  people  of  Vietnam.  North 
and  South  alike. 

ViET.VAM  Peespecti\'e:  "Winnino  the  Peace" 
(CBS  News  Special  Rejxirt  as  broadcast  over 

the  CBS   television   network,   August   23. 

1905) 

Participants:  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
UN.  Amb.assador  Arthur  Goldberg,  Presl- 
dciicial  Assistant  McOeorge  Bundy. 

Reptirtcrs:  CBS  News  United  Nations  Cor- 
respo'ident  Richard  C.  Hottelet,  CBS  News 
Diplomatic  Correspondent  Marvin  Kalb,  CBS 
News  White  House  Correspondent  Harry  Bca- 
soner. 

Announceb.  This  Is  the  third  of  four  spe- 
cial I -hour  broadcasts  by  CS.S  News.  Vietnam 
Perspective.  In  the  past  2  weieks.  the  new 
decisions  and  the  American  military  effort 
In  Vietnam  were  examined.  Tonight,  "Wln- 
oLi.:  the  Peace." 

Tlie  paths  to  a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vlet- 
aun  will  be  discussed  by  three  C3ovemment 
offlelnla  Now  here  is  CBS  News  White  House 
Correspondent  Harry  Rensoner. 

Mr.  Reasoneh.  Good  evening.  Were  In  the 
John  Quincy  Adams  Room  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  Washington  for  the  third  in  our 
series  of  programs  with  the  US,  policymakers 
on  Vietnam.  Across  from  me  are  three  dis- 
tinguished officials  whose  task  it  is  to  pursue 
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perhaps  the  most  dllTicult  and  Illusive  of  our 
objectives  In  Vietnam,  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

We're  happy  to  have  back  with  us  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Dean  Rusk,  who  with  the 
President  formulates  our  foreign  policy  and 
who  heads  our  diplomatic  offensive  In  south- 
east Asia, 

This  is  our  newly  designated  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg,  who 
Is  exploring  the  avenues  of  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam  through  U.N.  channels. 

And  this  Is  McGeorge  Bundy,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  who  has  played  a  key 
role  In  the  formulation  of  our  policies  in 
Vietnam  and  who.  a  few  weeks  ago  on  this 
network,  deteuded  the  administration's  posi- 
tion with  some  .professors  who  disagree 
with  it. 

Seated  with  me  are  two  CBS  news  col- 
leagues. Diplomatic  Correspondent  Marvin 
Kulb,  who  regularly  covers  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  who  Is  just  back  from  one  of  mfiny 
trips  to  Russia  And  U.N  Correi,pondent 
Richard  C.  Hottelet 

Gentlemen.  I'd  like  to  begin  with  a  fairly 
basic  question.  It's  been  quite  a  weekend 
in  Vietnam,  We  bombed  close  to  China 
again.  We  bunibed  fur  the  first  time  some 
targets  that  could  be  described  os  less  di- 
rectly military  tiian  before,  and  there  Is  a 
kind  of  new  optimifi.Ti  about  how  the  ground 
fighting  Is  goll.g.  Is  this  the  moment?  Is 
this  the  time  for  negotiations?  I'd  like  each 
of   you  to  reply  to  that  briefly.     Secretary 

Buak? 

Mr.  IlitsK.  Well,  that  depends  on  the  other 
side  In  their  assessment  of  the  situation. 
We  have  been  ready  for  a  long  lime  to  make 
peace  In  southeast  Asia.  Our  problem  Is  to 
get  the  other  side  to  the  corifercnce  table. 
We  Just  don't  know.  The  other  side  must 
make  that  decision. 

Mr.  Reasoner-  Ambassador  Goldberg? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  think  any  time  Is  a  good 
time  for  negotiations.  The  only  way  to  re- 
solve conflict  is  to  go  to  the  'oargaining  table, 
to  use  a  term  that  I  am  very  well  familiar 
with,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not 
determined  by  the  calendar,  or  even  by  the 
course  of  military  events.  This  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  genuine  desire  of  the  parties 
to  the  conflict  to  remove  the  problem  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  bargaining  table.  .So 
for  me,  any  time  Is  a  good  time  to  negoliate. 

Mr,  Reasonee.  Mr.  Bundy? 

Mr.  Bpndy  Well,  it's  certainly  true  that  it 
Is  our  position  thot  now  Is  a  good  time  to 
negotiate.  We  have  had  that  view  for  many 
months,  have  tried  to  make  It  clear  in  every 
way.  public  and  private,  at  every  level  of  dls- 
rourse.  from  the  President  on  down.  It  is 
also  true  th,-,t  the  rfi,^pon.'^e  from  Hanoi,  still 
more  from  Peiping.  hi.s  been  conBlstently  and 
powerfully  negative.  No  later  than  a  week 
ago.  In  an  Interview  with  the  correspondent 
of  the  French  newspaper  Le  Monde,  Ho  of 
Hanoi  made  it  very  plain  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  negotiate  except  on  terms  of  all 
power  to  the  Communists,  I  believe  It  to  be 
true  that  mlllt:u-y  success  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen  In  recent  days  does  help  us 
bring  nearer  the  day  when  there  will  be  ef- 
fective negotiation. 

Mr.  Hottelet.  It  also  reinforces  the  ques- 
tion that  some  people  have  asked  of  whether 
you  ought  to  negotlotc  at  all.  or  whether.  If 
you  find  t'ne  tables  turning  your  way.  if  you 
are  gaining  any  kind  t:  military  as<;endancy, 
wltether  you  shouldn't  use  that  Hdv.intape. 
press  It  to  checkmate  Communist  aggression, 
which  18  the  U.S.  professed  aim.  not  only 
In  Vietnam,  but  all  through  southeast  Asia 
and  Laos  and  in  nonheast  Thailand  and 
Malaysia  as  well.  In  other  words,  why  should 
we  negotiate,  is  the  question. 

Mr.  BttNDY.  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree, 
and  I  know  this  to  be  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate 
and  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  take  the  view 
that  because  the  battle  Is  going  well  we  are 
unwilling  to  talk  about  It.    In  our  view,  the 


effort  to  end  the  aggression  must  continue, 
while  the  aggression  continues,  but  we  are 
prepared  for  discussion  and  for  negotiation 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Kalb.  There  Is  In  the  air  right  now  in 
Washington  something  which  has  not  been 
here  before,  at  least  in  the  past  couple  of 
months,  and  that  Is  a  wispy  kind  of  feeling 
that  maybe  there  is  some  optimism  here  and 
some  grounds  for  optimism.  I'd  like  to  ask 
you.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  are  the  grounds  for 
optimism?  What  is  the  evidence  that  gives 
rise  to  this  sense? 

Mr.  Busk.  Well.  I,thlnk  the  fact  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  made  It  very  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  puslied  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  that  we  shall  meet  our  commit- 
ments to  South  Vietnam  has  made  a  big 
dlfl^erence  to  this  situation.  I  think  also 
the  fact  that  international  opinion  Is  not 
supporting  the  effort  of  Hanoi  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  makes  a  difference,  because 
I  think  they  were  hoping  at  one  time  that 
there  would  be  a  buildup  of  International 
opinion  that  might  cause  the  United  States 
to  change  its  attitude  toward  our  commit- 
ment- 
Mr.  GoLOBERc.  Gentlemen,  may  1  make  an 
observation  on  the  Secretary's  statement? 
New  to  diplomacy.  I  have  been  reading  in 
dlplom.^cy.  Talleyrand  made  a  statement 
about  the  Vienna  Congress  in  which  he  said 
that  the  great  powers  there  assembled  were 
too  frightened  to  flght  and  too  stupid  to 
agree.  And  I  think  in  a  very  simple  measure, 
we  can  say  of  American  foreign  policy  In 
this  situation,  that  :t  is  clear  from  what  the 
President  has  said,  from  what  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  said.  Mr.  Bundy  said  In  his 
teach-ins.  that  the  United  States  very  defi- 
nitely Is  not  too  frightened  to  fight.  That 
has  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  RcsK.  Let  me  come  back.  Mr.  Kalb, 
if  I  may,  to  Mr.  Bundy's  reference  to  the  in- 
terview— in  Le  Monde — Ho  Chi  Minh  on 
August  14.  He  seemed  to  be  saying  there 
.that  a  precondition  for  peace  is  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces.  Well,  under  the 
circumstances,  this  Is  quite  an  unrealistic 
point  of  view,  bect-use  those  forces  arc  there 
solely  because  of  the  Intervention  of  out- 
side forces  from  Hanoi  in  South  Vietnam. 
Now  one  would  suppose  that  peace  requires 
that  there  be  a  withdrawal  of  those  North 
Vietnamese  forces  that  have  penctr.ated  into 
South  Vietnam.  If  you  don't  like  the  word 
"withdrawal."  you  can  use  the  word  "rede- 
ployment." but  it  Is  that  tnflltrr.Uon  which  Is 
solely  responsible  for  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  obviously,  we  and  others  have  been 
giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  basis 
on  which  peace  can  be  achieved.  I  think  the 
entire  record  of  the  United  States  since  1945 
shows  that  we  want  peace  and  not  war  and 
that  all  of  our  effort  In  this  postwar  period 
has  been  directed  to  that  end.  Well,  now, 
m  South  Vietnam,  the  cessation  of  outside 
aggression,  the  cessation  of  this  Infiltration 
from  the  north  Is  certainly  fundamental  be- 
cause that  would  make  it  possible  for  Amer- 
ican forces  to  come  home.  We  should  like 
to  see  full  performance  on  all  sides  of  the 
military  clauses  of  the  1954  agreements.  We 
have  said  repeatedly,  time  after  time,  that 
as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  we 
have  no  Interest  In  military  bases  or  a  per- 
miinent  military  presence  In  southeast  Asia 
Well,  now,  that  Is  tn  accord  with  t'ne  1954 
agreements  and  that  should  be  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Now  as  far  as  South  Vietnam  Internally  Is 
concerned,  we  have  a  deep  commitment  to 
the  sI-Tiple  notion  of  self-determination.  In 
the  1954  agreements.  It  w-aa  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  elections,  throu*th  secret 
elections — through  secret  ballot,  and  that  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam,  north  and  south,  would 
have  a  chance  to  express  their — their  opin- 
ions, and  we  are  prepared  for  elections  In 
3cuth  >'ictnam  to  determine  what  the  people 
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of  thiit  country  want  In  terms  of  their  own 
ln=tltutlcins. 

And  then  t^ie  question  of  rciinlficntlon 
which  h.'3  beP'\  troublesome  over  the  yeirs. 
AS'iin,  It  U  Instinctive  «-ith  the  Onltctl  itntes 
to  siy,  V/hat  do  the  people  want'  Whit  do 
the  pco;>le  WTit?  And  there  ogcaln.  to  iiiitl 
out  In  North  Vietnam  and  Smith  Vletnnm 
whit  the  7»eor»l?  thcm^t'lveg  r--ally  want  on 
this  mutter  Is  Itnptirf.iit  Xow.  this  isn't 
very  clxnp'e.  And  It  doesn't  mean  th:it  both 
^re  going  to  want  rsiiniflcitlon  The  p-^oplp 
n  llie  norlli  would  wnnc  reuniacntion  only 
if  there  were  a  Communist  regime  through- 
out the  country  The  people  in  the  south 
don't  wmt  reunlflcntlon  on  thpt  brusis,  but 
It  Is  for  the  penple  of  Vietnam  to  decide  limt 
at  such  time  3z  they  have  a  chanre  to  ex- 
press t'lelr  vlew«!  frcelr  on  thrit  point.  So 
whiit  we  are  talking  ahoi:t  here  are  the  sim- 
ple elements  of  a  settlement  which  were 
reached  basically  In  1934.  and  ag.~.la  In  1982 
In  the  LaotUvn  agreements. 

Mr.  HoTTKLETT.  Mr.  Goldberg,  you  sit  ftt 
probably  the  most  sensitive  listening  post  in 
the  world.  Do  you  cet  any  Indlooticn  from 
the — your  colIen:;ues  ftt  the  United  Katlons 
that  the  other  side  has  gotten  this  message 
of — that  we  are  not  too  frightened  to  flgbt, 
not  too  stupid  to  tallc? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Not  yet.  Not  yet  in  all  can- 
dor. We  have  to  perse'.-ere  with  p:\tlenoe, 
and  experience,  and  hope.  Our  message  is 
loud  and  dear.  The  signal  that  the  Secre- 
tary' has  referred  to  on  occasion,  saying  that 
negotiations  will  take  place  when  you  hear 
a  signal,  lias  been  made  by  the  Dnlled  Stfites. 
Our  President  has  stated  publicly  to  the 
world  that  we  are  prepared  to  sit  down  in 
unconditional  negotiations,  discu??Ing  the 
points  that  Hanoi  has  made,  discussing  the 
points  we  have  made  and  to  arrive  at  a 
durable  settlement,  a  durable  settlement.  I 
ana  hopeful — I  am  hopeful — and  I  continue 
In  this  hop'?  that  we  will  ge-  a  similar  slgnril 
from  the  other  side  It's  very  simple  to 
make  that  signal.  The  President  did  it  at 
Baltimore.  He  did  it  on  other  occasions.  He 
has  done  it  since  He  armed  me  with  a  let- 
ter to  the  SecretaJT  General  when  we  said 
very  plainly  that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate 
unconditionally  all  problems  and  to  negoti- 
ate on  the  basis  of  their  position  and  our  po- 
sition, and  I  think  we  are  looking  for  a  signal 
from  '..he  other  side 

Mr  Reasontr.  Mr.  Secrct:iTy,  I  think  that 
theiB's  some  confusion  In  this  countrv  'Ixjut 
these  195-t  agreements  which  are  mentioned 
so  often.  For  Instance,  I  don't  know  how 
many  Americans  repll^e  It's  an  cigreemeal 
that  we  didn't  sign.  Does — coirid  you  out- 
line "vhy  we  did  not  sign  that  and  if  we 
would  sij^.  a  similar  a,r?reement  now? 

Mr  Bt'SK.  WcU.  we  did  not  formally  sign 
those  agreements,  but  Gen.  Bedell  Smith, 
who  was  then  Under  Secretary  of  State,  made 
a  statement  at  the  time  which  In  effect  em- 
braced those  aEreemonts  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  said  that  any  attempt  to 
violate  those  agreements  by  force  would  be 
looked  upon  by  the  United  States  as  a  threat 
to  the  peace.  So  that  we  do  believe  that  the 
1954  agreements.  In  their  easentfal  princi- 
ples, do  provide  a  basis  for  peace  In  south- 
cist  Asia.  Wliat  we  do  not  believe  is  that 
the  settlement  of  1954  can  be  upset  by  force 
by  any  party. 

Mr.  Rejsones  Mr.  Bundy,  for  reasons 
which  you've  explained,  and  the  President 
has  explained,  the  war  in  Vletruim  has  got- 
ten bigger  Our  participation  In  It  has  In- 
creri-sed.  How  do  we  know  that  It  won't  con- 
tinue to  escalate  until  eventually  we  have 
World  War  m?  Is  there  some  kind  of  a 
tacit  understanding  on  how  far  both  sides 
go'' 

Mr.  BtTNOT.  I  know  of  no  tacit  understand- 
ing. Mr.  Reasoner.  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  all  parties — and  all  those  con- 
cerned— are  aware  of  the  danger  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  conflict.     We  certainly  are  on 


our  side.  We  have  lived  with  crimes  large 
and  small  over  a  20-year  period  now — In 
Berlin,  In  Greece,  in  Korea,  in  Cuba,  nnd 
elsewhere— and  I  think  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  the  care  and  the  prudence  nnd  the 
restraint  which  their  Government  has  shown 
in  this  generetlon  of  effort.  Under  the  lead- 
ersiilp  of  President  Johnson — a  man  of  peace 
if  there  e>»r  was  one — we  are  conducting  our 
.■'flairs  In  that  tradition  and  with  t,h.it  pur- 
pof?  of  re5tr:uct.  We  believe  that  there  Is 
a  similar  recognition—. ilthoiich  not  alwayri  a 
.-imiiar  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others^ 
there  Is  ii  similar  recognition  of  the  hazards 
of  any  great  enUrgement  of  the  conflict  on 
the  part  of  the  parties  Interested  on  the  other 
side.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  what  they  will 
do.  We  can  be  sure,  and  we  must  be  ac- 
countable for  what  we  do,  and  that  is  why 
our  entire  effort  has  been  directed  at  things 
related  specifically  to  what  Is  being  done  to 
and  In  South  Vietnam.  That's  what  we  are 
concerned  with;  not  the  fate  of  any  other 
regime  elsewhere;  not  the  safety  or  security 
of  any  larger  power  nearby  which  we  do  not 
threaten.  We  are  concerned  with  the  ful- 
Sllment  of  our  obligations  in  South  Viet- 
nam, a  limited  objective,  and  the  nature  of 
those  limitations  We've  made  Just  as  clear 
as  we  know  how.       ' 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr  Bundy.  could  you  convince 
tiB,  and  thereby  provide  us  with  the  evi- 
dence that  leads  you  to  feel  that  the  Amer- 
ican bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  speclflcal- 
Iv  related  to  acts  of  terrorism  In  South  Viet- 
nam, an^  that  this  will  convince  the  Viet- 
cong  operations  in  South  Vietnam  that  they 
must  stop  what  they're  doing? 

Mr.  BtJNDT.  No,  the  bombing  In  North  Viet- 
nam Is  not — I  would  not  relate  it  specifically 
and  directly  to  any  one  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  to  the  campaign  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  program  pursued  by  Hanoi 
against  South  Vietnam  It  Is  related  and  re- 
lated most  directly.  The  targets  are  military 
targets;  military  lines  of  communication, 
military  barracks,  military  depots.  There  has 
been  no  miscellaneous  bombing  of  any  old 
target  in  North  Vietnam  or  anywhere  so  far 
as  we  can  avoid  It.  The  targets  have  been  di- 
rectly related  to  a  campal-^  of  Infiltration,  a 
campaign  of  military  control,  and  a  campaign 
of  organized  terror  where  tlie  heartbeat  of 
that  campaign  Is  in  Hanoi. 

Mr  HotTEt,ET.  Getting  back  to  China,  I've 
heard  the  assumption  expressed  that  China 
will  not  Inten-ene  directly  in  Vietnam  as  long 
as  the  regime — the  Communist  regime  of 
North  Vietnam- — Is  not  In  danger  of  being 
overthrown,  and  as  long  as  there  Is  no  mas- 
sive incursion  of  American  power  on  the 
ground.  I5  this,  in  fact,  an  aES-imptlon  that 
guides  your  policy 

Mr.  RtTSK.  Well.  1  think  we  are  at  some 
hazard  in  trying  to  think  like  the  members  of 
tlie  P.Mitburo  In  Pelplng.  Ifr'ls  my  Impre.=- 
slon  that  the  Communist  world  does  not 
want  a  general  war  over  southeast  Asia.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  them  want  southeast 
Asia.  Tlierefore.  we  c:inn.'it  be  completely 
stire  at  the  end  of  the  trail  which  desire  on 
their  part  will  predominate.  But,  the  au- 
thorities in  Pelping  must  know  that  they 
have  undertaken  to  support  an  effort  In 
South  Vietnam  right  up  against  an  American 
commitment  of  which  they  were  fully  In- 
formed. Therefore,  they  must  recognize 
that  there  are  very  liu-ge  hazards  If  they 
themselves  elect  to  pursue  this  by  direct  In- 
tervention. Now  we,  therefore,  have  been 
acting  with  a  combination  of  firmness  and 
prudence  In  an  effort  to  keep  wide  open  the 
doors  of  peaceful  settlement.  This  has  char- 
acterized American  policy  In  all  of  these  post- 
war crises  to  which  Mr.  McGeftrge  Bundy  re- 
ferred, and  we  would  hope  very  much  that 
the  time  will  come  when  It  will  be  recog- 
nized on  the  other  side  that  pushing  this 
matter  militarily  Is  not  worth  the  risk  at  the 
end  of  the   trail,  and   therefore,   that  they 


will  bring  this  to  the  conference  table  for 
settlement 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  ,-»  tiuta- 
bcr  of  people  In  Washington  who  study  the 
Culm  prnblera  v,lio  Iwlleve  that,  on  the  con- 
trary. :t  Is  p.i-ccisely  a  war  In  southeAst  Asia 
that  the  Chinese  want.  It  is  preci£?lv  the 
bogg  iig  do'in  of  on  cnorirouii  number  ol 
Amcrcjn  troops  in  southeast  Aula  th.it  th» 
Chinese  want,  both  for  internal  pohtic-.i 
reasons  as  well  as  a  JustiHrutlon  of  their  po- 
sitioti  in  trnns  of  their  quarrel  with  the  ntis- 
sians.  What  evidence  can  you  provide  thm. 
indeed,  the  Chinese — I'm  not  tijking  :  boot 
the  Ruseiaus  now — do  not  re.'illy  want  tliii 
kind  of— of  a  larger  and  deeper  American  ai- 
volvement.  even  running  the  risk  of  war  witt 
America? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  one  can  only  Judge  by  their 
actions  thus  far  and  by  impressions  one  ireis 
from  those  who  have  been  In  toucl.  witii 
Pelping.  There  is  a  comment  going  ar'nma 
In  the  CommuTii.!;!  world  these  dav.s  that  Pel. 
ping  Is  prep:u'cd  to  fight  to  the  last  Vietnam, 
ese.  There  i.s  a  certain  caution  and  pru- 
dence in  their  action,  more  .■=,-)  th.-n  in  tiieir 
voriis.  hut  when  you  analyze  these  matters 
from  the  point  of  view  of  basic  nutlonal 
interest,  objectively  In  terms  of  what  Ciin  tn 
at  the  root  of  their  tlilnking.  1  mvselr  can- 
not believe  that  it  Is  a  rational  idea  that  the 
principal  powers  involved  In  this  business 
could  look  with  favor  upon  the  outbreak  of 
a  generol  war.  It  doesn't  make  sense  from 
anyone's  point  of  view. 

Now,  that  means  that  It  Is  Important  to  do 
what  we  can,  not  to  let  events  take  control: 
to  try  to  keep  some  sort  of  control  over  the 
situation  so  that  contacts  among  the  capi- 
tals might  have  a  chance  to  find  a  way  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
President  Johnson  has  tried  to  act  with  the 
combination  of  the  firmness  and  prudence 
that  he  believes  the  situation  requires 

Mr.  BuNDT.  Could  I  pick  up  from  what  the 
Secretary  said  for  one  moment  and  say  that. 
In  the  first  place  that  nothing  la  more  Im- 
portant than  thVmalntenance  of  prudence 
and  of  effective  cor!trol.^our  own  operations 
by  our  own  Governmeiit; — That's  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Insistent,  direct  surveillance  which 
the  President  maintains  over  major  military 
decisions,  and  specifically,  over  decision! 
which  affect  military  action  against  North 
Vietnam.  This  Is  a  matter  which  he  keeps 
under  his  own  control  by  the  consent  and 
with  the  support  of  the  senior  military  com- 
manders concerned. 

And  Just  one  more  point.  Obviously,  the 
Chinese  would  be  delighted  to  have  us  mis- 
manage our  affairs  In  South  Vietnam  and  in 
southeast  Asia  so  that  we  got  more  and  more 
engaged  in  something  le,ss  nnd  less  success- 
ful. It  is  our  object  and  our  purpose  and 
our  responsibility  to  do  a  better  Job  than 
that,  nnd  to  do  that  Job  within  the  limits  of 
prudence,  restraint,  and  decency  which  we 
ore  trying  to  follow. 

Mr.  GouDBERc.  Could  I  summarize  Ameri- 
can policy  In  this  area  by  quoting  an  ancient 
Greek  wise  man.  Polybius.  who  said  that  "the 
purpose  of  war"— and  I  would  describe  It  In 
terms  of  our  attitude  toward  Hanoi — "is  not 
to  annihilate  the  enemy,  but  to  get  him  to 
mend  his  ways."  And  this.  In  fact.  Is  what 
we  iiave  been  attempting  to  do,  prevent  ag- 
gression, and  this  has  been  made  clear  time 
and  time  again.  We — the  President  said,  my 
distinguished  predecessor  at  the  United  Na- 
tions said,  we  don't  covet  any  territory,  we 
don't  seek  to  establish  any  military  bases; 
we  are  acting  the  way  we  do  to  stop  aggres- 
sion. And  when  you  move  only  to  stop  ag- 
gression, not  to  promote  aggression.  I  thlnS 
the  dangers  of  a  general  war  are  minimized. 

Mr.  Kalb  Mr.  Ambassador,  the — everything 
that  you  said  Is  certainly  true,  and  this  Is 
precisely  what  the  administration  Is  saying. 
At  the  same  time,  people  said  In  the  Chinese 
capital,  who  have  to  view  it  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  tbclr  national  Interest — you  can 
say  that  we're  not  building  bases  around 
China,  but  when  the  Chinese  leaders  look  out 
at  tne  map,  they  can  see  the  presence  of 
.American  military  forces  from  one  end  of  the 
Chinese  border  to  the  other.  When  you 
bomb,  as  we  did  today,  to  within  31  miles  of 
Uie  Chinese  border,  people  responsible  for 
Chinese  national  security  probably  would 
took  wltli  some  great  concern  about  that.  I 
iin  trying  to  understand  what  makes  you  feel 
that  they're  not  that  deeply  concerned,  or 
;hnt  they  don't  feel  that  bombing  31  miles 
oil  this  side  of  the  border  might  not  lead  to 
31  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  l»rder. 

Mr  GoLDBEao.  Mr.  Kalb,  for  a  very  simple 
rejio.a;  beciiuse  we  have  stated  as  a  matter 
of  direct  public  policy  to  the  world,  a  com- 
mitment which  America  h.as  made  to  every- 
body, that  If  aggression  cc-uses  from  the 
north,  our  activities  In  South  Vietnam  will 
akewlse  cease.  This  is  a  pretty  broad  state- 
meat,  quite  different  from  statements  tljat 
.  *ere  made  by  other  powers  at  other  points 
ui  the  history  of  South  and  North  Vietnam, 
llr.  HoxrEiET.  There  was  a  time  In  Uie  Ko- 
re.vn  war  after  the  cessation  of  hre,  and 
jefore  the  armistice  was  signed,  when — as 
President  Elsenhower  revealed  not  long  ago— 
He  got  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Chinese  to 
Sign  the  armistice  and  threatened  or  prom- 
ised to  lase  all  American  power,  Including 
nuclear  power,  against  the  ClUuese.  He  said 
they  got  the  message  nnd  they  came  to  the 
poiiference  table.  Can  you  envisage  any 
similar  circtmistances  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  I  think  we'll  have  to  let 
:!jai  question  ride  for  the  future.  There  al- 
ready was  a  negotiation  going  on  at  that 
time,  and  the  problem  was  to  bring  It  to  a 
anal  conclusion.  In  a  major  sense,  the  fight- 
ing had  already  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 
ay  the  earlier  discussions  of  the  cease-fire. 
We  may  get  to  a  point  where  u  cease-flre  gets 
•.0  be  the  crucial  element  there  In  Vietnam, 
llr.  Kalb.  if  I  could  return  to  your  point 
Just  for  a  second.  I  don't  believe  that  ideo- 
logical differences  are  as  profound  as  to 
cause  Pelping  to  be  concerned  about  wlial 
;hey  see  around  their  borders  when  they 
know  that  we  would  come  home  if  Hanoi 
»juld  leave  South  Vietnam  alone,  and  that 
•fe  would  not  have  bases  or  troops  in  souih- 
EMt  Asia  If  these  countries  could  live  in 
peace.  Now  they  can  pretend,  given  their 
ideuloglcal  commitments,  that  they  somehow 
ure  afraid  that  we  have  in  mind  a  major 
Mtack  on  China.  Tlicre's  nothing  in  the 
record  to  show  that.  Nothing  In  the  conduct 
If  the  lust  15  or  20  years  to  give  any  support 
'.0  that  idea. 

Mr.  Kaeb.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  suggest- 
in?  then  that  the  American  confrontation — 
If  I  can  use  that  large  word — In  southeast 
Asia  is  really  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  and  not  the  broader  confrontation 
oi  the  United  States  and  Communist  China? 
Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  I  think.  In  the  first  in- 
Hance,  it  Is  clear  that  what  Hanoi  is  doing 
^  our  principal  problem  and  explains  why 
"e're  In  South  Vietnam  with  military  forces, 
M  that  we're  not  Involved  In  a  confrontation, 
'he  purpose  of  which,  on  our  side.  Is  to 
iestroy  the  regime  in  Peiplng.  We  have  two 
divisions  In  Korea  becduse  among  other 
'Jilngs.  several  hundred  thousand  Chinese 
cime  into  the  Korean  war  In  1950-51  and 
"his  posed  a  problem  of  the  security  of  South 
Korea.  But  throughout  this  positwar  period, 
^orce  has  been  Inluatcd  by  the  other  side. 
■Hi'j  free  world  has  had  to  meet  that  force 
with  determination,  but  the  free  world  has 
ISO  met  it  with  the  kind  of  prudence  and 
testralnt  that  keeps  open  the  doors  of  peace- 
■'ul  settlement.  And  all  I  would  say  on  that 
■o  our  colleagues  In  Peiplng,  if  thev  want  to 
'■e-'t  whether  or  not  the  United  States  Is 
iggrP5slve,  then  let  them  live  at  peace  with 
•■••eir  neighbors  and  they  would  find  out  that 
■he  United  States  Is  not  aggressive  with  re- 
'Pect  to  mainland  China. 
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Mr.  Kalb.  We're  talking  In  a  kind  of  a 
shorthand,  though,  sir.  Isn't  It  more  direct 
In  some  way  at  this  stage,  given  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  danger,  to  iiave  a  more  direct  link 
of  communication  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists';' I'm  aware  of  the  Warsaw  conver- 
sations, but  we've  had  enormous  political  dif- 
ferences with  the  Russians;  we've  been  able 
to  establish  a  hot  line  to  Moscow.  What 
about  some  kind  of  line  directly  to  Pelping? 
Mr.  Rusk  Well.  I  think  we've  had  more 
discussions  with  Pelping  over  the  last  10 
years  on  more  Important  subjects  than  has 
any  government  that  rccogntees  Pelping.  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Moscow.  Our  prob- 
lem with  Peiplng  IE  not  communication.  Our 
problem  Is  that  when  we  have  talks  with 
them,  they  begin  by  saying  that  there  can 
be  no  improvement  In  the  situation  until  we 
arc  prepared  to  surrender  Formosa  to  the 
mainland,  and  that  means  turning  over  11 
million  people  against  their  will  to  Peiplng, 
and  we  make  It  clear  that  this  Is  not  possi- 
ble, and  I  must  confess,  the  conversation 
gets  to  be  Implacable  and  harsh  and  takes 
well-known  lines  as  represented  In  the  pub- 
lic statements  of  the  two  sides 

Mr.  Bundy.  Going  by  their  own  conversa- 
tions, Mr.  Kalb.  and  their  own — what  they 
say  to  Jotirnallsts.  the  few  and  rare  ones 
whom  they  receive,  the  Pelping  government 
Itself  has  said  over  and  over  again,  framing 
the  matter  in  its  own  terms,  thot  what  Is  at 
Issue  in  Vietnam  Is  fundamentally  a  matter 
for  the  Vietnamese  people  to  decide.  This 
IS  exactly  what  we  think.  We  believe  that 
the  center  of  this  question  is  in  what  Is  be- 
ing done  to  and  In  South  Vietnam.  It  Ls  not 
in  Peiplng.  except  as  they  may  be  engaged 
in  support  and  assistance  to  those  who  are 
attempting  to  destroy  a  given  society  and  re- 
place It  with  one  fashioned  In  their  own 
Image  And  I  believe  the  people  in  Pelping 
know  that,  and  I  believe  they  understand 
clearly  that  It  Is  only  by  their  action  and 
by  their  decision  that  there  can  be  the  kind 
of  enlargement  which  would  Involve  direct 
danger  to  them, 

Mr.  Reasoner.  This  question  has  come  up 
several  times  about  letting  the  people  of 
Vietnam  decide  what  they  want  to  do.  Is 
this.  Indeed,  the  case,  or  is  It  a  case,  as  In 
other  U.S.  policy,  where  there  are  limitations, 
where  there  are  certain  options  denied  them? 
Suppose  South  Vietnam  decided  that  it 
wished  to  make  a  separate  peace.  Would  we 
accept  it? 

Mr.  BcNDY.  Well,  I  think  when  you  asked 
that  qtiestlon  earlier  to  Ambassador  Taylor 
he  said  that  he  Just  didn't  think  that  was  a 
realistic  possibility.  My  own  Judgment  Is. 
on  the  basis  of  one  short  visit  and  innumer- 
able reports  and  a  great  many  discussions 
with  others  who  have  been  there  much 
longer,  that  there  Is  no  problem,  from  our 
side,  of  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  given  a  free  choice  and 
conditions  of  reasonable  peace,  to  frame  their 
own  future  in  ways  with  which  we  would  be 
happy  to  live;  that  It  Is  an  unreal  question 
to  suppose  that  they  would  freely  choose  to 
cast  their  lot  with  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  Nevertheless 

Mr.  BUNDT.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 

Mr.  Reasoner.  It  is  not  an  unreal  question, 
to  this  extent:  that  some  intelligence  esti- 
mates this  spring  Indicated  this  would  be  a 

possibility.    Now,  If— even  If  it  Is  unlikely 

Mr.  BtJNDY.  I  am  not  aware  of  those 

Mr.  Reasoner.  It  mtist  be  something  we 
consider. 

Mr.     BuNDT,  Intelligence    estimates.     Mr. 

Reasoner.    Really  not 

Mr.  Reasoner,  Well,  then  put  It  on  a  purely 
hypothetical  basis.  To  think  through  the 
unthinkable,  what  would  be  our  attitude? 
Would  we  accept  it? 

Mr.  BcNoy.  Well,  let  me  put  It  the  other 
way  around,  and  say  that  the  United  States 
Is  obviously  not  in  a  position  to  make  the 
kind  of  effort  and  to  make  the  kind  of  sacrl- 
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fioes  which  we  are  making  If  there  were  not 
effort  and  sacrifice  by  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  to  which  we  are  giv- 
ing assistance.  There  is  that  kind  of  effort. 
There  is  that  kind  of  sacrifice.  Our  atten- 
tion focuses  most  naturally  upon  the  battles 
in  which  Americans  are  heavily  engaged,  and 
we  feel,  most  naturally,  American  casual- 
ties. But  the  rate  of  casualties  and  the  rate 
of  criort  Is  running  many  times  to  one  on  the 
Vietnamese  side  as  between  us. 

Mr.  HoTTELET.  Are  there  any  points  on 
which  the  peace  auns  of  the  United  states 
and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  do 
not  coincide? 

Mr.  Bundy.  Well,  there's  a  constant  prob- 
lem of  discussion  over  the  exact  ways  In 
which  we  would  state  oiu-  peace  alms",  but 
the  current  situation  is  that — and  the  Sec- 
retary can  speak  to  this  better  than  I  can- 
that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  tlie  Secretary  him- 
self, have  made  closely  parallel  statements 
f  bout  our  peace  alms. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  I  don't  mean  to  be  offen- 
sive, and  I  certainly  recognize  vour  right  to 
decline  to  answer  this  question,  but  in  Santo 
Domingo  we  retained  a  possibility  of  a  veto 
over  a   government.     This  wos  clear.     This 
denied  certain  options  to  people  In  the  wav 
of  self-determination      Do  we  retain  similar 
veto  over  possible  decisions  out  of  Vietnam? 
Mr.   BtNDY.  Mr.   Reasoner.   vou're  talking 
about  an  Island  1  love.     I  was  down  there 
And  the  point  that  I  think  needs  to  be  made 
Is  rather  that  these  two  situations  are  closely 
parallel.    Our  action  there,  first  to  save  lives 
then  to  prevent  a  particular  kind  of  Com- 
munist hazard,  has  developed  Into  an  action 
designed  precisely  to  give  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  make  their  own  choice  about  the 
kind  of  government  and  the  kind  of  society 
they  want  to  have.    Now.  a  small  Island  In 
the    Caribbean,    and    a    newly    Independent 
country      operating     within      International 
agreements  which  somewhat  affect  Its  inter- 
national position  on   the  other  side  of  the 
world— these   are   two    very   different   situa- 
tions, but  my  own  belief  is  that  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  United  States  In  both 
areas  can  be  defined  In  the  same  broad  terms. 
Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Reasoner.  there's  a  very  deep 
commitment  of  the  American  oeople  to  the 
simple  notion  that  governments  derive  their 
Just   powers   from   the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  we  have  not  .-seen  a  go\'emment,  a 
Communist  government,   brought   to  power 
by  the  free  election  of  its  own  people.    Now. 
we  have  overwhelming  evidence  from  all  sec- 
tions, secors.  areas,  groups,  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  they  do  not  want  what  Hanoi  is 
offering  to  them  in  South  Vietnam.    There- 
fore.   I   do  not   believe  that   we   need   fear, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  freedom,  that  we 
need   to  fear  what  the  effect  wotiid   be  of 
genuinely   free  elections   among  the   people 
of  South  Vietnam,     I've  heard  some  people 
who  were  not.  I  think.  In  a  very  good  posi- 
tion to  know  the  details,  speculate  that  80 
percent    of   the    people    in    South    Vietnam 
would  elect  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  or  accept  Hanoi  If 
they  had  a  free  election,    Tliat  Just  doesn't 
fit  any  of  the  evidence  that  we  have  about 
the  attitude  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Reasoner.  I  was  thinking  not  so  much 
of  elections  as  of  a  coup  which  would  put 
into  power,  nithout  reference  to  the  people — 
as  essentially  the  present  government  is. 
without  reference  to  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple: It's  not  established  that  wav  vet:  they 
dont  know  how.  Ambassador  Lodge  says-^ 
but  If  they  bad  a  government  which  wanted 
to  make  peace,  do  we  retain  veto  power  over 
that  peace? 

Mr.  BrNDT  Mr.  Reasoner,  the  coupmak- 
Ing  power,  to  put  It  In  those  terms,  does  rest. 
as  Ambassador  Taylor  was  suggesting  last 
week,  primarily  with  the  military  There's 
no  hint  of  this  in  the  military.    The  pec^le 
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underestimate  the  degree  of  the  commit- 
ment of  all  factions,  not  the  Communists,  to 
a  non-Communist  solution  In  South  Viet- 
nam. One  of  the  principal  Buddhist  leaders 
said  to  one  of  our  people  the  other  day 
on  a  point  th*it  comes  iip  occaelonnlly  witJi 
respect  t^^  negotiation,  that  he  hoped  very 
much  that  we  would  not  give  any  interna- 
tional diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Viet- 
cong.  The  Vietcong  did  not  represent  the 
S>iuth  Vietn.imese  people,  but  only  an  agen- 
cy of  the  CommunLstvS  in  the  north.  This 
Is  a — there  are  divisions  and  difflcultlea, 
many,  vaned  and  fascinating,  among  the 
noii-Comnuinlst  forces  In  South  Vietnam, 
bvit  not  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HoTTEt-rr.  The  Vietcong  has  been 
treated  as  a  monolithic  force,  which  la 
really  not  human,  because  human  beings 
are  different  and  even  If  they  are  bound  by 
a  discipline  or  bemused  by  an  Ideology,  they 
do  have  their  own  antecedents  and  they  do 
have  their  own  tastes.  How  much  Is  being 
done  now  and  what  will  be  done  more  in 
the  future  to — to  insert  a  wedge  into  the 
differences  that  must  exist  inside  this 
theoretically  monolithic  Vietcong — the  na- 
tionalists, the  patriots,  the  people  who  are 
Just  peasants  wanting  to  live  a  life  of  their 
own? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  there  are  various  elements 
in  the  National  Liberation  Front  I  think 
It  l.s  true  that  not  all  of  them  are  Commu- 
nists, although  the  Communists  have.  In 
even  recent  weeks,  declared  that  they  are 
the  dominant  factor  and  they  must  them- 
selves be  the  ones  to  give  the  orders.  I 
thinlc  there  may  also  be  some  tensions  be- 
tween some  of  the  southerners  and  some  of 
the  northerners  within  the  Liberation  Front. 
But  basically,  they  are  united  on  the  notion 
that  the  progr;im  of  Liberation  Front  must 
be  accepted  as  a  solution  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  Liberation  Front  Iteelf 
must  have  a  dominant  role  In  the  govern- 
ment there,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  14  million  South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  GOLDBCRG  May  I  add  a  word  In  this 
connection?  I  was  looking  at  the  Geneva 
agreement  last  night.  The  Geneva  agree- 
ment, despite  what  Is  sold  in  Hanoi,  did  not 
contemplate,  nor  does  It  say  anything  about 
a  coalition  government  In  which  the  Libera- 
tion Front  would  occupy  the  dominant  role 
that  Hanoi  would  like  to  accord  U  The 
Geneva  agreement  says  that  "the  Vietnamese 
people,  north  and  south,  should  enjoy  funda- 
mental freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
Institutions" — I  am  reading — ■established  as 
a  result  of  free,  general  elections  by  secret 
ballot."  Now.  It's  very  interesting  to  see 
the  contrast  In  positions.  When  we  talk 
.ibout  rctvurnlng  to  the  essentials  of  the 
Geneva  agreement,  which  Hanoi  saj-s  It 
w.Ants  and  which  we  say  we  subscribe  to.  we 
rely  upon  the  fact  that  there  shall  be  self- 
determination.  Hanoi  relies  upon  the  fact 
that  they  should  take  over  the  government 
In  their  image  before  there  are  free  elec- 
tions. Well,  we  all  have  had  a  bit  of  his- 
tory in  this  since  the  war.  I  don't  recall 
after  that  has  been  done  elsewhere  that 
there  have  been  any  free  elections.  Now. 
surely  the  acid  test  la  whether  you  are  will- 
ing to  subscribe  to  the  pilnclple  of  free 
elections.  That,  we  have  said,  we  are  ready 
to  subscribe  to.  If  we  are  ready  to  subscribe 
to  It.  it  must  reflect  a  considerable  degree  of 
confidence — confidence  which  Is  lacking  on 
the  other  side- 
Mr.  BtJNOT  To  put  It  another  way,  the 
Geneva  Conference  Included  as  a  portlcl- 
pont  the  State  of  Vietnam.  The  current 
position  from  Hanoi  is  that  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  Saigon  authorities.  This  is  the  very 
langtiage  of  Ho  Chi  Mmh.  so  what  they  wish 
to  do  is  to  foreclose  the  question  of  choice 
by  the  establishment  as  the  only  authentic 
reprpsenT.ative  again  his  own  language,  their 


agent,  controlled  from  within  by  a  clearly 
Commtmlst  party,  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  RcsK-  And  without  elections. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned 
before  that — or  Mr.  Bundy  did  actually — that 
you  snd  the  Foreign  Minister  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  come  out  with  statements  that 
are  rather  similar  as  to  what  both  countries 
want  In  South  Vietnam.  We  have  yet  to 
hear  what  the  Prime  Minister  of  South  Viet- 
nam actually  wunts  and  there  have  been 
stories  that  there  are  possible  dilTerences 
already  even  In  this  early  period  of  .Embassa- 
dor Lodge's  return,  of  differences  between  the 
two;  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  there  when 
the  Ambassador  arrived.  Do  you  feel,  sir. 
that  negotiations  as  we  have  been  discussing 
them  Is  In  any  way  realistic,  or  possible, 
given  the  possibility  of  continued  political 
mstubiUty  in  South  Vietnam  or  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  statements  from  the  new 
South  Vietnamese  governments  that  aline 
them.selves  witli  US'* 

Mr.  Ri'SK.  Oh.  I  think  the  political  In- 
stability In  South  Vietnam  is  Itself  directly 
related  to  violence  In  the  countryside  and 
the  conditions  of  the  war.  During  the  Greek 
guerrilla  operations,  for  example,  there  were 
some  eight  Greek  governments  in  the  period 
of  some  15  months  of  guerrilla  operations.  It 
Isn't  ^asj:  to  sustain  an  orderly  government 
based  updji  elections  throughotit  the  coun- 
tryside when  thousands  of  local  oBcials  are 
being  assassinated  or  kidnaped  and  when 
the  normal  processes  of  the  economy  are  In- 
terrupted by  sabotage  of  routes  of  com- 
munication, so  that  there  Is  a  coniiection  be- 
tween the  political  possibilities  of  what  we 
would  can  a  democratic  and  constitutional 
government  and  peace  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  have  no  doubt  that — that  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  would  move  toward  a 
government  rooted  In  poptilar  support  and 
that  this  could  be  easily  demonstrated  If  the 
conditions  of  peace  made  It  possible  for  them 
to  proceed  on  that  basis.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
I'.s  you  will  recall,  they  did  have  provincial 
elections,  for  a  large  number  of  those  who 
were  eligible  to  vote  did  In  fact  register,  over 
two  thirds,  and  that  some  73  percent  of  those 
who  were  registered  did  In  fact  vote,  even 
though  the  Vietcong  were  opposing  those 
provincial  elections.  There  are  multiple 
candidates.  From  our  point  of  view,  they 
were  free  elections  and  we  can  be — I  think. 
take  some  confidence  In  'he  fact  that  if  given 
a  chance,  if  given  some  possibility  of  peace, 
these  people  In  South  Vietnam  would  know 
how  to  establish  a  government  and  base  it 
upon  popular  support  and  get  on  with  the 
mam  Job  which  would  be  their  first  choice. 

Mr.  Kalb,  And  yet.  sir.  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  country,  the  air  commodore,  has  ex- 
pressed his  impatience  publicly  with  the 
politicians  In  South  Vietnam.  He's  even  ex- 
pressed a  certain  admiration  for  dictators  of 
the  past.  Do  we  really  have  a  sense  that 
this  Is  the  kind  of  government  that  we  can 
go  to  the  conference  table  with? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Oh.  I  think  that  we  can  go  to 
the  conference  table  with  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  I  think  that  their  war 
alms  and  onr  war  aims  are  basically  the  same 
and  that  If  the  country  can  get  some  peace, 
then  there  can  be  a  rapid  development  of 
their  political,  economic,  and  social  Institu- 
tions In  the  direction  which  would  cause  all 
of  us  to  applaud  them  and  give  them  full 
support. 

Mr.  HoTTELET-  You  don't  say.  sir.  that  the 
war  aims  .ire  identical.  What  are  the  points 
of  difference? 

Mr.  RcsK  Well,  perhaps  I  could  say  "iden- 
tical" as  far  as  my  present  knowledge  is 
concerned.  I'm  not  aware  of  any  fiigniQ- 
cant  difference  In  the  war  alms  of  our  two 
countries.  The  central  thing,  gentlemen,  the 
central  thing  Is  that  the  aggression  from  the 
north,  the  inffltratlon  of  men  and  arms  from 
the  north,  must  be  stopped  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  own 
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problems  themselves  without  the  use  of  force 
from  the  outside.  Now.  this  18  the  mr^jor. 
central,  overriding  point.  The  details  are 
lucldentai  to  that  central  point  ond  on  that 
there's  no  difference  between  us  and  Saigon. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  Can  I  phrase — rephrase  the 
Secretary's  remark  In  a  simple  way?  i  was 
writing  It  down  as  he  said  It.  If  we  look  «t 
the  public  record,  and  the  public  record  is 
not  unimportant  In  this  area,  the  gool  of 
Hanoi  policy  as  recently  expressed  i.s  it, 
wage  a  20-year  war  to  impose  a  Communist 
regime  on  South  Vietnam.  The  goa.  o; 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  pollt;  « 
to  determine  their  own  destiny,  by  demo- 
cratic means  under  conditions  of  peace 

Mr.  Rusk.  I  think  an  examination  o!  Ha- 
noi's. Peiping's.  broadcasts  in  the  last  several 
months  will  Indicate  that  they  were  leaning 
rather  hea\lly  on  three  points:  one.  thcii 
they  could  score  a  military  success  in  Soutii 
Vietnam — we  know  that  will  be  denlet!  to 
them:  second,  that  international  opinion 
somehow  will  build  up  in  such  a  way  m  to 
put  sufficient  pressure  on  the  United' Stjtes 
to  cause  us  to  change  our  commitment  lo 
South  Vietnam-  we  know  that  that  win  no: 
occur.  And.  third,  that  divisions  inside  the 
United  States  will  cause  us  to  change  our 
view  of  this  matter— we  don't  believe  thm 
will  occur  Therefore.  Hanoi,  I  think.  m\i.«t 
face  the  fact  that  three  essential  pillars  in 
their  policy  are  weak  pillars  and,  therelore. 
we  would  hope  very  much  that  they  wouM 
realize  that  this  matter  must  be  brought  to 
some  conclusion. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  exaggerate  the  roit 
of  public  discussion  and  public  debate 
You  11  rec.iU.  for  example,  that  the  Greek 
guerrilla  problem  was  not  settled  In  debate 
At  a  certain  stage  the  guerrillas  simply  began 
to  wither  away.  You'll  recall  that  the  Berlin 
blockade  was  not  lifted  through  a  debate  In 
the  Security  Council.  It  was  done  throiign 
private  cont.ict.s  ahead  of  time  by — between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Slntej 
Similarly,  the  Kor.-an  war  was  not  settled 
in  a  debate  In  tht  United  Nations.  It  vw 
settled  by  contacts  among  the  parties.  And. 
therefore,  we  believe  that  we're  in  a  period 
where  the  real  views  of  the  various  parties 
need  to  be  explored  by  channels  that  ,ire 
available,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  basis 
for  a  peace  exists.  I've  Indicated  mvself 
earlier  in  this  program  what  seemed  to  w  to 
be  the  main  lines  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
as  far  ns  we're  concerned.  There  are  many 
details  which  can't  be  elaborated,  because 
we're  not  at  a  negotiating  table.  But  I  do 
btlleve  that  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  pursue 
the  quiet  diplomacy,  whether  In  the  United 
Nations  or  in  other  respects,  becouse  it  is 
in  that  way  that  we  shall,  I  think,  get  the 
key  Blgnols  at  some  stage  that  might  bring 
this  to  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  HoTTEi.ffr.  But  can  one  not  hasten 
this  process  somewhat?  Can  one  not  ripen 
the  quiet  diplomacy  by  creating  clrcutn- 
ftonces  In  which  the  other  side  will  fine;  it 
necessary  to  come  to  the  conference  table  bv 
for  Instance,  dramatizing  a  desire  to  return 
to  Geneva,  or  perhops  some  dramatic,  sub- 
stantive but  dramatic,  approach  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — a  summit  conference  on  thi= 
problem,  which  I  think  everyone  recognires 
Is  a  most  serious  problem? 

Mr.  GOLDBCKG.  Mr,  Hottelet,  how  more 
dramatic  can  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be?  He  made  a  public  declarsrioij 
about  this  In  Baltimore,  "unconditional  dl.=- 
cusslons."  and  then  some  critics  said  that 
the  President  did  not  menu  "negotiationi 
So  then  in  the  letter  that  he  sent  dow'n 
with  me  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  he  used  the  word  "negoti- 
ations" to  put  at  rest  this  thing  that  people 
were  talking  about.  Following  which.  « 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council.  In  which 
we  said.  "We  call  upon  anyone,  any  member, 
not  only  of  the  Security  Council,  but  of  the 
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Bnlied   Nations,  to   participate  with   us   In 
tills  eBon" 

The  17  nonallned  nations  made  a  pro- 
poEiil  We  said  that  they  would  lorm  the 
bisis  for  a  negotiation  And  then — I  can't 
go  throtigh  nil  of  the  15  efforts  that  were 
nisde.  Mr.  Davles-  went  to  Hanoi.  We  said 
that  we  welcomed  that  lnlt;.illve  The 
Co.Tin"iOUwealth  ministers  mude  a  declaration. 
We  s.iiil  "wc  welcomed  that  InlHatlve.  Mr. 
Skrumrih  has  Indicated  some  Interest;  we 
ilid  not  discourage  It. 

I  pi/rsonally  feel  that  you  never  denigrate 
mv  p,iriy  nor  a  great  nation  by  Indicating 
u  aiiire  for  peaceful  resolution  of  a  con- 
Bict  Tlie  President  has  done  this.  He's 
gone  all  out  lor  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HOTTELET.  The  purpose  of  my  ques- 
tion. Mr  Goldberg,  w.is  to  nsk  whether  one 
could  not  do  more  than  Just  Indicate  o  will- 
ingness to  accept.  Indicate  acquiescence 

Mr  BUKDY.  Well,  we  have  done  that,  Mr. 
Hottelet.  In  the  specific  case  that  you  men- 
Koned.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  Is.  and 
lis  very  clear,  really,  and  Increasingly  rec- 
ogcized  around  Uie  world,  we  are  uncondl- 
uoniillv  ready  for  iiegotiutlona;  we  are  un- 
conditionally ready  to  return  to  Geneva  If 
others  ore;  we  are  uncondltlonully  ready  for 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  in  any 
Tsy  that  they  can  be  made  effective;  we  are 
unconditionally  ready  to  meet  with  nil  inter- 
ested government.";  and  go  to  work  on  this 
problem,  and  we  have  said  so  in  every  sharp 
and  flat,  and  the  President  is  fond  of  saying, 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  And  I  believe 
the  message  has  been  heard. 

Mr  Kalb.  Mr.  Bundy.  at  one  time  there 
was  an  unodvertlsed  pause  in  the  bombing 
01  North  Vietnam.  I  wonder,  sir.  if  the 
adminlsiration  might  not — in  following  up 
Dick  5  line  of  questioning — might  not  con- 
sider that  an  advertised  or  unadvertl.sed  ef- 
fort along  these  same  lines  might  not  be 
contemplated,  because  the  leaders  in  Hanoi — 
.<.nd  vou  keep  making  reference  to  the  other 
side— have  certain  things  that  they  must  go 
on.  Too 

Mr  Bundy.  Well 

Mr  Kalb.  In  addition  to  public  statements. 
U-.ey  have  the  fact  that  tJiey  are  being 
bombed, 

Mr  BUNDY.  You  talked  about  this  matter 
m  this  series  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  and  I 
thmk  the  Secretary  then  made  the  point 
thr.t  at  the  time  of  the  unannounced  pause 
there  was  information  about  Us  existence, 
WHS.  in  fact,  conveyed  to  the  governments 
most  concerned,  and  In  the  first  Instance,  to 
the  government  In  Hanoi  They  were  In  no 
doubt  that  this  was  happening.  They  were 
In  no  doubt  that  we  would  be  watching  to 
see  whether  tlicre  was  any  response  or  any 
Eficondary  action. 

Anytime  that  we  thought  that  there  was 
a  promise  of  action  and  response  In  terms 
oi  the  reduction  of  the  activities  which  had 
made  this  trouble,  there  wotild  be  no  hesita- 
tion In  the  United  States  about  making  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  our  own  military 
activity 

Mr.  Rusk.  Tes.  I'd  like  to  assure  you  that 
we  have  not  been  negligent  In  our  business, 
and  that  hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  the 
other  side  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  Indicate 
»hat  else  would  happen  If  the  bombing 
ceased. 

Now.  I  Bald  m  our  earlier  program  that  we 
would  be  wining  to  consider  cessation  of 
the  bombing  if  it  were  a  step  toward  peace. 
Now  that  remains  open,  that  possibility. 
But  what  else  would  happen?  Would  the 
325th  North  Vietnamese  Division  go  home? 
Would  there  be  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  In 
South  Vietnam,  where  It's  ocourrlng  all  the 
time  among  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
against  our  own   forces? 

In  other  words,  the  target  here  is  peace. 
»ad  all  of  these  Incidental  aspects  of  It 
ought  to  be  fitted  Into  a  movement  toward 


a  genuine,   permanent,  peaceful  settlement 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Reasoneh.  There's  a  question  here  Id 
like  to  address  to  Mr,  Bundy.  If,  as  we  seem 
to  feel,  that  we  have  some  years  ahead  of  us. 
or  some  weeks  or  months  or  possibly  years. 
making  South  Vietnam  strong,  waiting  for 
a  signal,  what  happens  to  the  war  in  the 
meantime?  It  seems  to  get  a  little  bigger 
all  the  time.  Our  participation  seems  to  get 
stronger.     Is    there    a    limit   to   that? 

Mr.  Bundy.  Well,  our  actions  there — and 
this  Is  a  point  which  I  think  Secretary 
McNamara  spelled  out  with  some  care  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  on  this  program — our 
actions  there  have  been  essentially  actions 
in  response  and  in  reply,  and  what  has  en- 
liirged  the  war  has  been  the  Increasing  com- 
mitment directed  from,  supplied  by  and 
coming  from,  very  often  and  Increasingly. 
coming  from  North  Vietnam  Into  South 
Vietnam.  Our  own  forces  are  there  because 
of  actions  which  have  been  necessary  In 
ref^ponse.  That  Is  why  we  feel  bo  strongly 
that  the  question  here  as  to  whether  It's 
going  to  get  worse  or  better,  the  question 
as  to  when  It  will  come  to  the  peace  table. 
Is  one  In  which  one  has  to  think  about  more 
than  Just  the  U.S.  position. 

Our  dctermlnotlon  Is  to  assist  and  support 
a  people  who  are  defending  themselves 
against  an  effort  to  make  them  b  Communist 
power^part  of  a  Communist  power.  That 
effort  has  been  the  effort  which  seemed  nec- 
epsary  and  appropriate  at  each  stage,  and 
only  that  mtich.  We  are  not  In  a  position 
to  say  to  our  countrymen  in  this  country 
when  that  will  end.  We  think  that  the 
American  people  understand  why  they  are 
there,  why  these  sacrifices  are  neceisary. 
We  hope  that  It  will  not  grow  larger,  the 
coi\fllct  In  South  Vietnam.  We  will  do  what 
we  can  to  limit  It.  But  we  cannot  be  un- 
willing and  unready  to  do  our  part. 

Mr,  HoTTFLFT.  Looking  ahead  to  the  per- 
manent peoce  settlement,  you  have  stressed 
your  adherence  to  the  essentials  of  the 
Gene^-a  Agreement  and  you  have  stressed 
the  need  for  self-determination.  When  the 
United  States  refrained  from  signing  the 
Geneva  Agreement.  Bedell  Smith  also  sug- 
gested that  free  elections  should  be  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations.  Do  you  see  a 
role  for  the  United  Nations  in  making  cer- 
tain that  any  future  Geneva  Agreement  on 
Vietnam  la  actually  honored  by  those 
recitals? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Yes,  I  would  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  could  play  an  important  part 
In  connection  with  any  settlement.  But  that 
would  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  all  the 
parties.  Including  Hanoi  and  Peiplng.  and 
thus  far.  both  of  those  capitals  have  rather 
pushed  aside  and  rejected  participation  by 
the  United  Nations.  But  If  there  could  be 
organized  an  International  Inspection  force. 
a  police  force,  to  supervise  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. If  there  could  be  a  strong  effort  to 
build  upon  the  capability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  about  economic  and  social 
development  in  the  area,  then  I  think  there's 
a  very  Important  role  for  the  United  Nations 
In  connection  with  the  making  and  keeping 
of  the  peace,  and  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  other  pM-ties  would  make  It  possible 
for  the  United  Nations  to  play  that  kind  of 
role 

Mr  Golobebg.  Before  we  leave  this  subject. 
may  I  make  an  observation  on  what  Mr 
Bundy  Just  said  We  are  not  the  ones  that 
are  tiilklng  about  a  war  that  lasts  10  or  20 
years.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  been  talking  about 
that  We  are  talking  about  a  peace  that 
should  be  negotiated  here  and  now.  Here 
and  now 

Mr  BUNDT  Thafe  a  very  important  point. 
I'd  like  to  Just  make  one  comment  In  finish- 
ing up  on  that.  We  don't  know  when,  but 
the  sooner  the  better,  and  we  are  absolutely 
sure  that  It  Is  the  order  to  all  of  us  from  our 
President,  from  our  Nation's  President,  that 


wo  shall  never  be  second,  never  be  slow. 
never  be  without  energy  and  imagination  m 
trying  to  find  ways  of  bringing  a  peaceful 
and  decent  settlement  to  this  contest 

Mr.  Rusk  Mr  Reasoner.  it  seems  to  me 
that  each  citizen  in  the  United  States  has  a 
special  obligation  in  thinking  about  such  a 
problem  as  South  Vietnam.  1  think  It  really 
isn't  enough  Just  to  worry  about  It  and  be 
concerned  about  it  tuid  be  anxious  atxiut 
the  future  Of  course,  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  It  and  anxious  about  the  future.  But 
each  citizen  might  consider  what  he  would 
do  if  lie  were  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  facing  the  choices  faced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  enter  mto  the 
full  agony  of  the  question,  what  does  tlie 
United  States  do  In  this  situation?  .'Vnd  I 
have  no  doubt  that  If  each  one  of  us  should 
look  very  hard  at  the  nature  of  the  aggres- 
sion, at  the  nature  of  the  American  com- 
mitment, the  Importance  of  the  Integrliy  of 
the  American  commitment,  at  the  many  ef- 
forts made  to  find  a  peaceful  settlement, 
that  the  citizen  would,  thinking  of  himself 
as  President  for  the  moment,  would  con- 
clude that  we  have  to  make  good  on  our 
commitment,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
to  explore  every  possibility  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  And  that  Is  what  President 
Johnson  is  doing 

Mr.  Reasoneb.  Gentlemen,  I'd  like  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  coming,  as  we  leave  some 
millions  of  citizens  considering  what  they 
would  do  if  they  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  You  may  have  spoiled  a  lot 
of  people's  Bleep.  Mr.  Secretary. . 

'Thus  far  in  our  four-part  series  on  Viet- 
nam, we  have  examined  the  critical  decisions 
that  our  country  faces,  the  questions  of  how 
we  can  win  the  war  there;  and  tonight,  how 
we  can  win  the  peace  Two  weeks  from  to- 
night, on  September  6.  in  the  concluslun  of 
Vietnam  Perspective,  we  shall  take  a  close 
look  at  what  kind  of  a  war  It  Is  we're  fight- 
ing there.  Teams  of  CBS  news  correspond- 
ents and  camera  crews  will  film  a  single  day 
of  combat  at  different  locations  to  bring  you 
In  color-  Vietnam  Perspective:  "A  Day  of 
War."    This  Is  Harry  Reasoner     Good  night. 


SIX  SEPAR.^TE  BILLS  INTRO- 
DUCED TO  RELIEVE  SIX  MERGED 
BANKS  FROM  LIABILITY  UNDER 
OUR  ANTITRUST  LAWS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  THEIR  PREVIOUS 
MERGERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prctiouf  orcjer  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  Todd)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  six  separate  bills  to  relieve  six 
merped  banks  from  liability  under  our 
antitrust  laws  in  connection  with  their 
previous  mergers.  The  bill  would  di?- 
mi.ss  the  suits  ■«-hich  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  filed  against  four  of  these  banks. 
and  would  void  the  decision  which  the 
Attorney  Genera!  has  already  won 
against  two  of  them. 

My  Introduction  of  these  bills  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  necessarily  in  favor  of 
their  passage  The  equity  of  each  bank's 
case  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits,  through  due  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  I  am  introducmg  these  bills 
so  that  each  case  can  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits. 

But  there  is  a  wider  purpose  as  well. 
I  am  Introducing  these  six  bills  so  that 
two  important  but  clearly  distinct  issues 
may  be  fully  examined  on  an  Individual 
basis.    The  matter  of  relief  for  the  six 
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merged  banks  has  been  brouyht  up  in 
connection  with  hearings  on  S.  1698.  the 
Robertson  bill  with  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, now  being  held  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Finance  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

As  it  now  stands,  S.  1698  addresses 
itself  to  two  Issues.  The  first  concerns 
the  general  status  of  banks  under  ovu' 
antitrust  laws,  and  in  particular,  the  ef- 
fect of  bank  merscrs  and  competitive 
influence  in  a  given  geographic  area. 
The  second  concerns  relief  for  six 
merged  banks:  The  Flist  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  and  Security  Trust  Co..  Lex- 
ington. Ky.;  the  Continental-Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and  City  Na- 
tional Bank  k  Trust  Co..  Chicago.  111.; 
the  Manufacturer's  Trust  Co.  and  the 
Hanover  Bank.  New  York.  NY.:  the 
Crocker  Anglo  National  Bank  and  Cili- 
iens  National  Bank.  California;  the 
Third  National  Bank  and  Nashville  Bank 
&!  Trust  Co..  Nashville.  Term.;  and  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Co.  National  Associa- 
tion and  Security  Trust  Co  .  St.  Louis, 
Mn. 

The  hearings  ciirrently  being  held  on 
S.  169S  have  clearly  shown  that  relief 
for  these  six  banks  should  not  be  con- 
fused and  combined  with  a  general  bill 
clarlfylnK  the  manner  in  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  should  act  when  it  be- 
lieves that  the  merger  of  two  banks 
would  result  In  a  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man or  Cla.vton  Acts. 

The  question  of  relief  for  six  merged 
banks  is  one  thing.  The  question  of  gen- 
eral antitrust  legislation  for  the  bank- 
ing industry  is  clearly  another 

To  leave  legislation  affecting  these  six 
banks  in  a  general  bill  defining  overall 
antitrust  policy  would  allow — with  Justi- 
fication— the  charu'e  of  'special  interest 
leslslatlon  "  to  be  made  against  it.  Spe- 
cial Interest  legislation,  although  it  may 
lie  legitimate  and  needed  In  many  cases, 
should  be  clearly  recognized  and  dealt 
with  as  such  It  definitely  .should  n.^t  be 
camouflaged. 

Let  me  try  to  explore  the  issues  in- 
volved a  little  bit  further. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  the  bank- 
ing industry  under  our  antitrust  laws  has 
been  much  vexed  in  recent  years.  The 
status  of  the  indu5ti"y.  coming  as  it  does 
under  significant  Federal  supervision,  is 
said  to  be  unclear.  Certain  sections  of 
legislation  attempting  to  clarify  this 
status  have  been  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  debate  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
court-3.  and  in  the  banking  indu.stry  it- 
self It  was  this  alleged  confusion  which 
called  forth  S.  1698. 

This  issue  has  been  the  concern  of 
many  learned  and  expert  witnesses  who 
h.ive  appeared  before  otu"  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance.  I  expect  it  will  be 
discussed  by  a  good  many  other  witnesses 
before  our  hearings  are  concluded.  It 
would  be  premature  of  me  to  comment  on 
the  substance  of  this  issue  before  the 
subcommittee  has  heard  all  the  pertinent 
testimony  on  the  matter.  But.  and  let 
me  make  this  clear  once  again,  this  issue 
is  one  of  the  overall  U.S.  antitrust  policy 
with  respect  to  the  banking  industry. 
The  problem  of  relief  for  six  merged 
banks  is  not  one  of  overall  U.S.  antitrust 
policy.    Considering  these  specific  prob- 


lems with  S.  1698.  may,  in  fact,  obstruct 
our  ability  to  study  the  main  issue  with 
the  care  and  consideration  it  deserves. 
For  It  brings  up  a  number  of  problems 
which,  although  of  considerable  interest 
In  themselves,  are  not  the  same  thing  as 
overall  antitrust  pohcy. 

First,  the  theme  and  intent  of  the  last 
sentence  of  S.  1698,  without  question,  is 
to  exempt  from  judicial  review  the  cases 
of  these  six  merged  banks  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  brought  to  the  courts. 
Special  exemption  from  judicial  review  is 
an  important  question,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  as  overall  antitrust  policy. 

Second,  the  suits  instituted  by  the  At- 
torney General  are  six  separate  suits,  be- 
fore six  different  courts,  in  six  different 
States.  The  mergers  in  question  took 
place  over  a  4-year  period,  all  in  differ- 
ing circimistances.  To  try  to  arrive  at 
a  blanket  decision  in  all  six  cases — 
which  is  what  S.  1698  as  presently  writ- 
ten would  do — would  be  to  do  violence 
to  the  equity  considerations  of  each  case. 
Each  meriicr  and  the  clicumstances  sur- 
rounding it  should  be  studied  separately. 

The  six  banks  merged  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  1960  Bank 
Merger  Act.  In  other  words,  their  merg- 
ers were  approved  by  the  bank  regula- 
toiT  agencies  which  had  Jurisdiction  over 
them.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  regu- 
latory agencies  generally  could  not  deny 
the  mergers  simply  on  grounds  that  they 
reduced  competition  or  might  result  in  a 
tendency  toward  monopoly.  The  merg- 
ers could  be  broken  on  antitrust  grounds 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  suit  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  courts.  Such  a 
suit  w^as  instituted  in  the  cases  of  all  six 
banks  immediately  before  or  upon  con- 
summation of  the  mei'gers. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Justice  at- 
tempted to  restrain  the  banks  from 
merging  on  the  grounds  that  the  banks, 
once  merged,  would  have  difficulty  in 
demerging,  and  therefore  It  was  better 
for  the  banks  to  wait  unlU  after  the 
mergers  had  been  found  free  of  antitrust 
violations  until  they  were  consummated 

Almost  without  exception,  the  banks 
argued  that  they  were  aware  of  the  risks 
of  future  divestiture,  that  they  accepted 
the  extreme  difHculty  of  such  a  move, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  assume  the 
future  risks  of  a  present  merger. 

Tills  argument  did  have  an  impact  on 
the  issue  at  the  time  of  the  mergers.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  United  .States 
of  America  against  the  Third  National 
Bank  in  Nashville  and  Nashville  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Judge  'William  E.  Miller,  on 
August  n,  1964,  in  denying  the  request  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  issue  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  the  two  banks  from 
merging,  stated: 

The  ciefemLints  are  .iware  of  tlie  risks  in- 
volved. Tlicy  know  that  the  flniil  result  In 
this  case  c.Tnnot  be  predicted  with  absolute 
certainty.  Tliey  h.'jve  Indicated  their  wUl- 
Ingness  lo  assume  the  risks,  aware  that  they 
may  In  the  end  have  to  undo  what  they  have 
done.  Such  a  willingness  strengthens  the 
belief  that  substantial  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  could  be  fairly  brought  about  by 
divestiture  If  the  merger  should  finally  re- 
ceive Judicial  condemnation. 

The  argument  has  been  given  that  the 
banks  merged  in  good  faith,  believing 
that  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  re- 


moved them  from  jurisdiction  under  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Act.s.  But  noth- 
ing in  tlie  1960  act  affected  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  either  the  Sherman  or  Clayton 
Acts.  The  debate  and  reports  on  this 
bill  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
certainly  have  made  It  clear  that  tlie 
application  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts  remained  unchanged. 

Following  the  pas.sage  of  the  1960  act, 
the  Philadelphia  National  Bank  and 
Girard  Trust  Co.  were  given  peimis.sioa 
to  merge  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. The  merger  was  challenged  in 
the  courts,  and  the  banks  did  not  press 
the  merger  pending  outcome  of  the  suit 
On  June  17.  1963,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  the  proposed  merger  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Clayton  Act.  and  the  baiiits 
are.  as  a  result,  still  separate. 

Three  banks  which  merged  prior  to 
the  Philadelphia  decision  have  aiaued 
that  they  thought  tlie  law  was  unclear 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts  did  not  apply  to  then 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  prior  to 
the  Philadelphia  dcclsliin.  which  stated 
clearly  that  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts  did  apply  to  bank  mergers. 

The  three  banks  v/hich  merged  after 
the  Philadelphia  case  decision  cannot 
make  such  an  argument.  They  are: 
The  Crocker-Anglo  National  Bank  and 
the  Citizens  National  Bank.  California: 
the  Third  National  Bank  and  the  Naiih- 
ville  Bank  &  Tiust  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn  : 
and  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  National 
Association  and  Security  Trust  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Their  cases  are  still  pending 
In  the  courts.  Supporters  of  their  ex- 
emptions from  prosecution  argue  that 
those  banks  acted  in  good  faith,  not 
believing  that  the  Clayton  Act  applied  in 
their  eases.  However.  I  believe  that  it 
is  plain,  following  the  clear  ruling  on  the 
Philade!))hia  case  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  these  banks  caruiot  claim  that  their 
lawyers  Tcre  uninformed  of  the  law  and 
that  it  might  not  apply  to  them.  Fur- 
ther, since  tlie  Justice  Department  had 
attempted  to  restrain  them  from  merg- 
ing pending  outcome  of  the  antitiust 
suits,  the  banks  knew  that  their  mergers 
were  being  seriously  questioned. 

Therefore.  I  feel  these  banks  have 
little  equity  in  their  case,  and  I  cannot 
recommend  that  the  bills  providing  them 
rcUef  be  seriously  considered. 

Two  of  the  merged  banks,  the  Manu- 
facturer's Trust  Co.  with  the  Hanover 
Bank,  New  York,  and  the  First  National 
Bnnk  &  Trust  Co.  with  the  Security  Trust 
Co..  Lexington.  Ky..  have  a  better  case 
These  mergers  cccuired  before  the  Phil- 
adelphia decision,  and  the  banks  in- 
volved could  not  have  known  about  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling.  However.  In 
the  Lexington  case,  the  judge,  in  den.ving 
the  restraining  injunction  sought  by  the 
Justice  Department,  requested  the  banlts 
to  keep  their  assets  separate  in  the  e<en! 
that  they  should  lose  the  antitrust  suit 
brought  against  them  which  is  now  the 
case.  Thus,  the  Lexington  banM 
merged  fully  reali2ing  that  they  might 
have  to  divest  at  a  later  date.  The  n5. 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  an  order  o' 
divestiture  In  this  case  by  a  lower  court. 

Manufacturer's  Hanover  has  scram- 
bled its  assets,  but  it  has  pled  that  It 
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would  assume  the  risks  ol  divestiture 
when  its  attorneys  argued  against  the 
restraining  injunction.  It.  too,  has  been 
held  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
and  has  worked  out  a  settlement  with 
the  Justice  Department. 

Tiie  Coniinentai-Illinoio  Bank  merged 
prior  to  June  17.  1963,  and,  therefore,  did 
not  know  the  low  as  defined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Phi'adelphia  case. 
They  did  recognize  the  Jisk  of  meiger, 
but,  because  of  the  branching  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  they,  of  all  the  merged 
bank.',  may  have  the  best  cas?  in  equity. 

But  better  than  the  case  of  any  of 
these  six  is  the  case  of  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional and  Girard  Trust.  They  did  not 
merge,  but  awaited  the  outcome, of  the 
antitnist  suit.  If  they  had  merged. 
they.  too.  could  plead  that  they  were  in 
good  faith  and  should  be  relieved  of  the 
law.  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  thai 
tliey  are  entitled  to  special  consideration, 
even  though— or  e.specially  because — 
they  have  not  asked  for  it.  Whereas  the 
olhei-  banks  said  they  would  asstmie  their 
risk  if  they  could  merge,  and  now  plead 
that  they  should  not  have  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  that  assumption  of  risk, 
Philadelphia  and  Girard  never  placed 
ihecnselves  in  such  an  ambiguous  posi- 
tion. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  logical 
and  consistent,  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
to  permit  Philadelphia  National  and 
Giiard  Trust  to  merKe  should  be  con- 
sidered, even  though  the  courts  have 
held  tlie  proposed  merger  a  violation  of 
antitrust  laws.  Then  the  cases  of  all 
the  banks  affected  can  be  reviewed  by 
Congress  on  tiie  basis  of  their  individual 
merits. 

By  removing  the  issue  of  the  .-.ix  banks 
irom  S.  1698.  I  believe  the  relevant  is- 
.wfs  can  be  more  clearly  defined.  I  trust 
ihat  this  division  of  the  issues — which 
are  imly  separate  and  unrelated — will 
t)e  of  assistance  to  the  Congress  in  its 
.'^.jd;.-  of  the  legislation. 
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The  Prosident'6  domestic  legislative  accom- 
pllahments  have  astounded  experts  and  fascl- 
n.ited  the  public,  especially  since  many  of 
them  in  the  recent  pa^t  were  issues  of  fierce 
and  seemingly  InsoUiable  controversy. 

To  name  some  of  the  big  ones  In  this  &e£- 
Blon  of  Congress  alone ; 

Education,  which  extends  benefits  indi- 
rectly to  pupllE  In  C^tboUc  and  other  non- 
profit private  schools. 

Medicare. 

Voting  Rights  Act. 

Creating  a  new  Cabinet-rank  Department 
of  Hou3lng  and  tJrban  Development, 

War  on  poverty  bill  and  aid  to  AppolaohJa. 
related  but  legislatively  separate- 
Water  pollution  control. 

Presidential  continuity. 

Omnibus  housing  bill. 

Excise  tax  reductions. 

On  the  International  scene,  the  President's 
policy  In  Vietnam  has  the  support  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  and  most  leaders  of 
bofn  parties. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  every  reason,  when  he 
blows  out  those  candle;,  to  blqw  with  gusto 
and  satisfaction.  Many  happy  returne.  Mr, 
President. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 
MULTER  IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  1128. 
TO  PROVIDE  BENEFITS  FOR  VET- 
ERANS OP  SERVICE  AFTER  JAN- 
UARY 31,  1955 


I 


A  PROUD  RECORD 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoud  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  Congre.ss  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  country  can  be  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  1st  session  of  the  Satli  Con- 
eres.s;  we  are  not  through  yet.  but  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  firet  8 
months  of  1965  will  long  be  remembered. 

President  Johnson  well  dese-.ves  the 
plaudits  extended  in  the  following  blrth- 
(iiy  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 27,  1965,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American : 

H'PPT  DAT  Foa  L3J. 

tlouiitlesi  there  will  be  a  cake  and  candles 
iojaj  ns  President  Johnson  observes  his  57th 
oirthday.  It  occurs  to  us  that  quite  a  large 
cake  would  be  needed  If  each  candle  repre- 
sentea  an  achievement  by  LB  J.  in  the  not- 
qaiie  2  years  be  has  been  In  office. 


Mr.  CLEVENGEK,.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MtTLXERl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  31, 1965. 1  submitted  the  following 
statement  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  in  support  of  my  bill  H.R.  1128. 
whl:h  would  provide  educational  and 
other  benefits  to  those  of  our  citizens  who 
sei-ved  in  the  Armed  Forces  after  January 
31.1955; 
Statement  or  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer  to 

THE    HOCrSE    COMMITTEE    ON    VETERANS'    Ar- 
FAIRS   IN   SOPPOET  OF  H.R.   1128.  To  PROVIDE 

EnrcATioN  and  Other  BENErrrs  foa  Vet- 
erans OP  Service  After  January  31.  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  tbts  statement  to  your  commit- 
tee In  support  of  my  blU,  HR.  1128.  which 
would  provide  vocational  rehabilitation, 
education  and  training,  and  loan  guaranty 
benefits  for  veterans  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1B55.  The  benefits  provided  by  tills 
bill  are  extended  to  veterans  of  what  is  fre- 
quently called  the  cold  war  and  are  made 
available  without  distinction  to  all  who  serve. 
whether  or  not  they  have  volunteered  or 
h3-,e  been  Inducted 

There  arc  those  who  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  ground  of  its  cost  to  the  Govem- 
meni  This  is  a  narrow  view  of  the  prob- 
lem. Let  them  lock  at  what  happened  to 
the  !n?ome  of  World  War  11  and  Korean  vet- 
erans as  u  result  of  the  education  benefits 
mjde  available  to  them  by  law.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  their  income  levels  have  in- 
creased to  the  pouit  where  they  pay  SI  bil- 
lion in  additional  income  taxes  annually  to 
the  Treasury  of  our  Natiou.  At  this  rate  the 
entire  cost  of  GI  iwnefits  to  them  will  be  re- 
paid by  those  veteran  recipients  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Others  oppose  this  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  only  a  small  number  of  veterans 
are  actually  drafted.  They  !b11  to  realize 
tbat  this  threat  Induces  many  to  enlist  toI- 


untarlly.  The  hope  of  a  choice  assignment 
is  another  reason  that  comes  to  mind  aa  a 
reason  for  voluntary  enlistment.  Our  obliga- 
tion is  to  every  veteran  regardless  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  entered  military  service 
or  the  reaso.ns  which  prompted  it. 

The  argument  is  made  that  this  legislation 
would  induce  trained  military  personnel  to 
leave  the  service  to  avail  themselves  of  Its 
benefits.  Although  this  m.Ty  be  true,  it  is 
no  valid  reason  lo  deny  veterans  these  bene- 
fits. Tliey  make  up  an  available  pool  of 
trained  manpower  for  the  security  of  our 
country.  While  they  may  not  be  in  active 
service  they  can  easily  be  convened  to  active 
service. 

The  history  of  democracy  is  the  story  of 
the  citizen  army  and  its  defeat  of  the  tyrants 
army  at  crucial  moments  la  history.  The 
difference  that  spelled  victory  was  the  abil- 
ity to  think  and  the  desire  tor  freedom  by 
the  citiaen  soldier.  It  is  shortsighted  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  better  for  our  country  to  re- 
tain its  citizen  soldier  in  service  tor  longer 
periods  than  to  encourage  him  to  continue 
his  education  and  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
while  he  remains  available  in  a  reserve 
status.  Good  citizens  make  better  soldiers 
and  certainly  more  dedicated  ones.  In  my 
book  the  educated,  responsible,  self-moti- 
vated and  trained  citizen  always  makes  a 
better  fighting  man  than  the  tyrant's  robot 

Objection  Is  made  that  the  bill's  benefits 
that  are  made  available  to  peacetime  sol- 
diers who  faced  no  war  hazards  Is  a  depar- 
ture from  pa«t  custom.  The  argument  kocs 
that  the  peacetime  Inductee  can  anticipate 
the  draft  and  plan  accordingly,  while  this  Is 
not  possible  for  the  wartime  Inductee,  and 
that  the  peacetime  inductee  can  postpone 
his  Induction  by  attending  school  or  by  en- 
rolling in  the  6-month  training  program. 

This  argtiment  falls  to  consider  those  who 
for  patriotic  reasons  or  otherwise  volunteer 
or  are  inducted  without  delay  when  called. 
Those  veterans  would  be  penalized.  I  thtnk 
it  is  specious  to  draw  the  line  on  the  basis  cf 
thoee  who  are.  and  those  who  are  not  able  to 
arrange  their  affairs.  At  best,  in  mort  in- 
stances, the  arrangements  are  makeshift  and 
impose  hardship  on  the  citizen.  His  induc- 
tion Is  a  serious  incursion  into  his  life  and 
affairs. 

I  know  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
serve  his  country,  and  rightly  so.  But  It  Is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  his  country 
would  want  to  assist  him  to  regain  what  he 
may  have  lost  as  a  result.  Tlie  GI  bill  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  did  not 
distinguish  between  those  who  were  exposed 
to  combat  and  lliose  who  "also"  served. 
Benefits  were  made  available  Indiscrimi- 
nately to  both.  Our  peacetime  veteranf 
should  also  be  given  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation. 

Then  there  are  those  who  object  to  this 
legislation  because  its  Ijeneflts  are  not  re- 
lated to  need.  I  will  support  any  measure 
that  would  raise  our  country's  educational 
level.  There  is  not  yet  any  legislation  on  the 
books  to  provide  educational  opportunities 
for  all  our  younger  people.  '  I  believe  my  bill 
would  encourage  more  volunteers  to  serve 
their  country  In  return  for  their  education 
I  think  the  quid  is  well  worth  the  quo.  My 
bin  will  teU  our  youth  that  service  to  our 
country  is  a  two-way  street  and  that  they 
are  not  Its  forgotten  citizens. 

This  bill  affirms  our  faith  In  our  youth 

I  urge  the  committee  to  favorably  report 
HR    1128- 


TESTIMONY   OF    HON.   ABRAHAM   J. 
MULTER        SUPPORTING        HOME 
RLXE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 19.  1965.  it  was  my  privilege  to  ap- 
pear t)efore  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  testify  in  support  of  my  bill  HR.  4644. 

H.R.  4644  would  provide  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  on  August  24 
r  placed  on  the  Speakers  table  a  petition 
to  dischar.^e  the  home  rule  bill.  I  strong- 
ly urse  our  collea.?ues  to  sim  that  peti- 
tion so  that  the  House  can  work  its  .will. 

The  following  is  a   transcript  of  my 
testimony  before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of 
the  District  Committee; 
Statement  op  Hon    Abrah.am  J.  Mtn.TEii.   a 

Representative    in    Congress     Prom    the 

t,3TH       CONGBESaiONAL      DISTRICT       OF       Xew 

York 

Mr  Whttener.  The  next  witness  U  the 
Honorable  Abrahau  J.  MutTioi,  MemlJei  of 
Congress  Jrom  the  State  of  New  York  He  is 
another  valued  member  ol  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  But  from  what  I 
read  in  the  p.^per.  he  does  not  like  to  serve 
here  and  wants  to  eet  rid  of  us, 

Mr.  MutTEH.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
'.hlnk  that  is  a  slightly  tnaccurute  appraisal 
of  my  feelings.  I  have  enjoyed  working  on 
this  committee  What  I  want  to  do  Is  lighten 
the  burden  of  rhe  committee.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  Is  put  where  It  belongs  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr  Whitener  May  1  Interrupt  you  there. 
Mr  MtJi-TEB,  and  ask  If  your  bill  which  you 
.ire  testifying  on  today  is  similar  to  the  one 
that  you  testified  on  before  the  committee 
in  1963? 

Mr    Mlt-ter    In  large  part;  yes. 

I  had  Intended.  Mr  Chairman,  to  simply 
talk  about  my  bill.  HR  4644.  and  S.  1118. 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  which 
axe  the  administration  bills  S,  lllB  was 
introduced  as  the  administration  bill  In  Iden- 
tical form  to  my  H  R.  4844,  and  was  amended 
in  some  minor  det.ills  and  then  passed  and 
Is  now  before  this  committee 

In  view  of  the  shortness  of  time.  If  It  Is 
:xgreeable  to  the  committee.  I  shall  ask  that 
that  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
in  full, 

Mr.  Whttener.  Without  objection,  we  will 
make  it  a  part  of  the  record 

(The  statement  referred  to  Is  as  follows: ) 
■'statement  or  hon.  Abraham  j.  mclter  on 

K.R.  4644 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  before  this  committee  todiy 
I  do  so  to  urge  support  of  my  bill.  H-R.  4644, 
which  would  provide  an  elected  mayor,  city 
council,  and  nonvoting  dc;eEate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"This  is  the  same  bill  wMch  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  as  S  1118  and  which  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  Senate  with  sev- 
eral amendments.  Except  for  the  amend- 
ments the  bills  are  Identical. 

"I  believe  home  rule  can  no  longer  be  de- 
uled  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  rea- 
sons therefor  have  t>een  expounded  by  me 
and  many  others  too  frequently  to  require 
repetition  today,  I  did  elaborate  on  them 
before  this  committee  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress 

"Because  I  am  convinced  that  the  89th 
Congress  will  consider  a  home  rule  bill.  I 
urge  reporting  to  the  House  either  HR. 
4844.  the  administration  bill,  or  S.  1118  as 
passed  by  the  other  body. 


"At  this  time  I  intend  to  address  myself 
solely  to  differences  lietwen  my  blli  and  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill. 

"The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  I9-member 
council  elected  for  4  years,  1  from  each  of  14 
wards  and  5  elected  at  large.  Of  the  live 
councllmen-at-large  no  more  than  three  may 
be  of  the  same  political  party  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  i5-member  council,  1  for  each  of 
the  15  wards,  elected  at  large  for  a  2-year 
term. 

"I  prefer  the  House  version.  Majority  rule 
means  Just  that  When  the  majority  of  the 
electors  Indicate  their  choice  the  minority 
should  abide  by  It  until  they  can  win  over 
to  their  viewpoint  enough  of  the  majority. 

"Proportional  representation  has  never 
worked  and  I  know  of  no  place  that  has  not 
abandoned  It  after  having  tried  It.  If  the 
purpose  of  the  Senate  version  is  to  assure 
Negro  representation,  this  can  and  should 
be  accomplished  only  by  an  apportionment 
of  the  city  Into  districts  of  equal  population 
A  majority  within  each  district  should  then 
elect  Its  representative.  I  prefer  the  4-year- 
term  for  councllmen  for  the  same  reasons 
that  I  have  advocated  a  4-year  term  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress- 

"The  Senate  bill  provides  for  a  school 
board  of  14  members  elected  for  4-year  terms 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  My  bill  abolishes 
the  Board  of  Education  and  transfers  Its 
functions  to  the  council. 

"I  approve  of  the  Senate  provision  calling 
for  an  elective  Board  of  Education  on  a  non- 
political  basis.  I  believe  that  this  will  bring 
atxiut  an  Improvement  of  the  education  sys- 
tem and  facilities  In  the  District.  If  It 
doesn't  work  out  that  way  then  either  the 
local  government  or  the  Congress  can  change 
It  after  a  fair  period  of  experimentation. 

"The  Senate  bill  permits  recall  of  'any 
elected  officer."  My  bill  permlu  recall  of  the 
mayor  only 

"I  believe  the  House  version  Is  better 
The  right  of  recall  of  legislators  keeps  a 
government  In  constant  turmoil  requiring 
a  legislator  to  keep  his  ear  attuned  to  the 
emotional  reactions  of  the  electorate  rather 
than  to  their  best  interests, 

"The  Senate  bill  permits  District  voters 
to  propose  and  enact  legislation.  Any  act 
resulting  from  the  exercise  of  such  Initia- 
tive Is  subject  to  Prcsldentisl  disapproval 
in  the  same  manner  "s  anv  act  passed  by 
the  council  My  bill  does  not  provide  for 
Initiative. 

"The  Senate  provision  for  proposal  of  leg- 
islation by  petition  is  a  good  one.  It  should 
serve  to  keep  the  people  interested  In  what 
their  city  council  does  or  falls  to  do. 

"The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  certify  that  the  ac- 
count computed  under  the  formula  ond  re- 
quired for  payment  Is  'bnsed  upon  a  reason- 
able and  fair  amendment  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  factors,'  which  enter  into  the 
computation.  My  bill  Is  Intended  to  ac- 
complish the  same  thing 

"The  difference  between  my  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  calling  for  certification  by  tlie 
General  Services  .\dmlnistrator.  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  a  difTerence  in  language  only. 

"I  can  and  am  prepared  to  and  will  sup- 
port either  bill  with  or  without  any  minor 
amendments 

"The  important  thing  In  my  opinion  is 
that  we  enact  one  of  these  bills  and  then 
learning  from  actual  experience  with  home 
rule  in  full  operation  we  can  Improve  the 
basic  statute  fram  time  to  time.  If  the 
experiment  should  fail  we  can  repeal  the 
statute  and  go  back  to  the  present  or  a  sub- 
stitute method  for  governing  the  District. 

"It  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  the  experi- 
ment will  not  fail.  On  the  contrary,  home 
rule  government  In  the  Nation's  Capital  can 
become  a  model  for  other  municipalities." 

Mr.  McLTER,  I  would  like  now,  then,  to 
comment  upon  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  here  this  moromg  which  I  think 


are  possibly  more  Important  than  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  version  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  and  my  bill  Introduced, 

To  begin  with.  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  tha*. 
since  I  have  been  on  this  committee.  I  have 
been  introducing  home  rule  bills  and  thejt 
has  not  been  a  session  at  which  I  have  in- 
troduced such  a  bill  that  I  have  not  ,isl£ea 
for  hearings  on  the  bill  and  that  I  have  net 
written  to  the  chairman,  the  honorable,  dis- 
tlngulslied  gentleman,  Mr.  McMillan,  tishi.i; 
for  hearings.  I  did  that  again  In  thi«  sec- 
slon.  Before  the  commencement  of  this  s«. 
slon.  when  I  was  asked  would  I  Introduce  3 
home  rule  bill  again,  I  said.  "Yes,"  I  wouia 
and  I  was  then  asked,  "Will  you  file  a  dii- 
charge  petition?"  and  I  said  not  until  tin 
committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  have 
hearings.  And  despite  the  pressures  to  in- 
troduce a  discharge  petition.  I  have  withheld 
that,  waiting  for  the  committee  to  act  or. 
these  bills. 

Mr.  McMillan.  If  the  gentleman  wouie 
yield,  I  would  like  to  say  he  has  written  m< 
concerning  home  rule  bills.  I  think  I  hui'^e 
always  advised  him  that  It  was  my  oplnioc 
and  I  think  you  would  agree  with  me,  th*; 
we  have  had  bills  such  as  the  crime  bii;! 
transit  bill,  minimum  wage  Increases,  thi: 
should  have  priority.  1  think  you  will  iip« 
with  me. 

Mr  MuLTER  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  always 
deferred  to  your  Judgment  as  to  when  biib 
should  be  scheduled  and  as  to  which  wa?  itt 
more  Important  and  the  order  in  which  ttie? 
should  be  called  up.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  also  like  to  direct  attention,  only  be- 
cause our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Bnov- 
HILL,  has  referred  to  the  matter,  that  In  mor; 
than  one  executive  session.  I  have  suggest«J 
action  on  home  rule  bills 

Why  did  we  not  make  the  motion  forraallv 
before  the  committee?  Very  frankly,  we  ic 
not  have  the  votes.  I  think  if  there  u'oi  a 
vote  taken  In  the  full  committee,  of  the  25 
members,  I  think  the  result  would  be  13  to  1! 
against  reporting  the  bill.  But  that  never- 
theless does  not  relieve  this  committee  ol  iw 
duty  to  report  a  bill  either  favorably  or  un- 
favorably to  the  House,  and  then  let  Uk 
House  work  Its  will. 

Now,  I  have  heard  comment  to  the  elTec; 
that  other  bills  than  home  rule  bills  wert 
sham  and  that  they  are  diversionary  strat- 
agems and  dilatory  tactics  to  delay  pctioc 
on  the  home  rule  bill.  Without  Impugnln? 
the  motives  of  any  of  the  Members  wiis 
have  Introduced  those  bills  or  their  tesn- 
mony,  and  giving  ihem  credit  for  only  tb' 
highest  sense  of  duty  as  Members  of  thlf 
Congress.  I  say  the  result  has  been  to  diver, 
the  attention  of  this  committee  from  th' 
Issue  before  it  and  to  delay  action  on  It 

Now.  In  all  good  faith,  I  say.  Mr.  Chalmito 
and  again  I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  ths'. 
I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  every  member  of  this  commltt« 
1  have  enjoyed  serving  with  you.  We  haw 
disagreed,  but  I  think  we  have  never  beet 
disagreeable,  and  I  hope  we  never  will  Ix 
But,  we  are  now  going  to  be  put  to  the  test 
as  to  whether  or  not  13  members,  a  major- 
ity of  this  committee  of  25,  are  going  to  Ix 
able  to  withhold  action  from  the  Congrc" 
If  the  majority  of  the  Congress  desires  actio; 
on  the  home  rule  bills.  That  is  the  IsBue  be- 
fore  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  a: 
amount  of  talk  for  or  against  the  bills  t* 
going  to  delay  that  action.  If  I  am  right  thi' 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  ConfrBS 
want  action  on  a  home  rule  bill,  we  are  golce 
to  get  it.  If  I  am  wrong,  we  sliall  not  zt- 
It.  But  1  think  It  Is  the  duty  of  this  coK' 
mlttee  to  report  a  bill  or  bilis — maybe  yc» 
should  report  them  all  to  the  House  aiii 
let  the  House  work  its  will  on  them— tw' 
short  of  that,  nothing  Is  going  to  delay  oir 
following  the  democratic  process  as  provldtc 
in  the  rules  of  the  House  to  bring  bcfure  ti< 
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House  any  bill  that  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
a-ants  to  consider. 

Now.  no  memtier  has  a  right  to  take  of- 
fease  at  the  procedtire  that  we  are  following, 
ind  It  Is  being  led  by  members  of  this  com- 
mittee— true,  a  minority  of  the  members  of 
•..Ms  committee,  but  members  of  this  com- 
mittee who  Ijelleve  It  Is  tTre  right  of  the 
Congress  to  pass  upon  tills  Issue  as  to 
wliether  or  not  the  District  shall  have  home 
rule  1  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  any 
o(  the  bills  I  think  the  record  will  show. 
aud  I  think  the  chairman  knows  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  know,  I  have  Intro- 
duced every  version  of  home  rule  for  the 
District.  I  have  done  It  knowingly,  know- 
ing that  there  were  differences,  but  always 
uklng  the  position  that  the  Congress  shotild 
ultimately  decide  what  form  this  home  rule 
should  take,  that  the  Congress  ^ould  make 
Ihal  decision. 

r  think  the  time  has  now  eome.  and  I 
think  It  is  fast  running  out.  when  this  com- 
mittee will  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
to  the  House  a  bill.  When  the  1  legislative 
d»vs  have  expired  after  the  flung  of  my  rule 
or  resolution  which  Is  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  will  file  a  duscharge  petition, 
which  will  be  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust. At  that  time,  we  shall  determine 
gphether  or  not  a  majority  otf  the  House 
wants  the  Rules  Committee  discharged  from 
'Jie  consideration  of  the  resolution,  and  then 
*e  shall  get  a  vote.  If  218  members  sign  that 
petition,  the  House  will  vote  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  consider  the  home  rule  bill.  If 
Lhe  majority  so  votes  we  shall  then  go  to 
work  on  wliat  kind  of  home  rtiles  we  should 
get  for  the  District. 

Now.  I  say  again  tlaat  nobody  has  a  right 
to  deprecate  the  work  that  this  committee 
has  thus  far  done  legislatively,  whether  In 
this  session  or  prior  sessions.  It  has  done 
a  good  Job;  I  am  happy  that  I  have  been  able 
to  participate  m  bringing  before  the  House 
good  legislation,  most  of  which  passed  unani- 
mously, some  of  which  passed  by  bare  ma- 
jorities. But  we  did  our  duty  in  that  respect 
i  think  we  are  falling  in  our  duty  to  report  a 
mil  to  the  House  for  home  rule. 

Now.  I  luive  no  doubt  that  much  argument 
can  be  made  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
home  rule  approach.  But  Just  as  much  and 
just  as  vigorous  and  just  as  good  argument 
can  be  made  the  other  way,  and  this  is  a 
question  that  only  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
will  properly  flnaliy  determine  if  It  Is  ques- 
tioned If  there  Is  any  question  In  the  minds 
of  anybody  as  to  whether  or  not  the  home 
rule  bill  can  be  tested  for  its  constitution- 
ality. I  say  let  us  write  into  it  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  so  there  Is  no  question 
that  It  can  be  reviewed  as  to  its  constitu- 
tion aUty. 

I  know  that  every  Member  has  the  right, 
and  It  Is  his  conscientious  duty  to  say,  "I 
will  not  vote  (or  this  bill  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  unconstitutional."  and  nobody  has  the 
nght  to  criticize  him  for  doing  that.  My  po- 
slticn  as  to  constitutionality  ha»  been  when- 
ever there  Is  a  question  as  to  constitution- 
ality of  a  bill  which  gives  somebody  a  right, 
pass  the  bill  and  let  the  Court  determine 
whether  or  not  it  Is  constitutional. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  always  felt  and 
so  voted  that  when  we  pass  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  seeks  to  deprive  somebody  of  a 
nght,  then  my  oath  requires  me  to  vote 
against  that  if  I  conscientiously  believe  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  There  we  do  not  take 
the  risk  on  what  the  Supreme  Court  will  do 
eventually.  But  where  we  are  granting  a 
nght.  there  Is  no  real  risk  entailed,  when  we 
give  the  right  and  let  the  Court  review  and 
My  this  act  Is  unconstitutional. 

Now.  I  do  hope  that  before  the  petition  Is 
ready  for  action  by  the  House,  this  commit- 
tee will  report  a  bill  or  all  of  the  bills,  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  and  let  the  House 
"ork  Its  will. 


Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tiuuty  to  be  here  tills  morning.     (Applause.  1 
Mr.  Whttener.  Mr.  McMillan? 
Mr.    McMillan.  I    have    no   questions.      I 
have  always  had  full  confidence  In  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.    He  has  been  a  good 
member  of  this  committee  and  he  has  been 
regular  In   attendance,  more   than  a  lot  of 
other  members  I  could  mention.     I  am  hap- 
py to  have  his  explanation  of  tiis  proposals. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  WHnxNEB    Mr.  Hohton? 
Mr.  HoRTON.  1  have  no  questions.     I  Just 
want    to    commend    the    gentleman    on    his 
statement  and  state  that  I  subscribe  to  It  100 
percent.     I  am  very  proud  to  be  associated 
vnth  him  In  the  efforts  to  get  a  discharge 
petition  on  this  matwr  of  home  rule. 
Mr.  Whttener    Mr.  Grider? 
Mr.  Grider.  I  have  no  questions. 
Mr.  Whitener.  Mr.  Nelsen? 
Mr.  Nelsen.  Only  to  thank  Mr  Miiltee  for 
his  appearance  and  lor  his  usual  courteous, 
thorough  presentation  of  his  point  of  view, 
and  I  thank  him  for  appearing  before  tills 
committee. 

Mr.  Whitener  Mr.  Brotbill? 
Mr.  Brothill.  No  questions. 
Mr.  Whitener  I  Join  In  expressing  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman.  He  and  I  have  dis- 
agreed in  the  past  on  some  things,  which 
I  felt  were  good  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  suppose  that  If  they  had  home  rule  and 
they  bad  a  local  governing  board,  there 
would  be  conscientious  differences  as  to  what 
Is  the  best  course.  I  do  thank  the  gentleman. 
But  I  would  point  out  Uy  hliji  as  one  of 
the  advocates  of  the  discharge  procedure,  to 
which  I  have  never  subscribed  in  connection 
with  this  or  any ,  other  legislation,  even 
though,  as  the  gentlemon  knows.  In  my  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  there  are  many  bills 
that  from  lime  to  lime  many  of  us  would 
want  to  get  out  but  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so  Ijccause  those  in  control  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  think  that  they  were  good 
legislative  proposals.  So  I  can  understand 
the  gentleman's  sense  of  frustration  I  am 
sure  he  will  agree,  though,  that  even  If  the 
accusation  that  Is  being  made  Is  correct, 
namely,  that  this  committee  has  not  been 
willing  to  face  up  to  this  particular  issue. 
It  Is  not  the  only  instance  of  that  kind  of 
unsupported  charge,  that  he  has  seen  it  in 
his  long  service  here. 

Mr.  MtJLTER.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  gentleman.  The  same  thing  haa 
happened  on  other  committees  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve.  This  Is  part  of  the 
procedure  of  the  House,  where  some  persons 
who  are  opposed  to  a  piece  of  legislation  feel 
there  Is  no  need  to  consider  It  or  it  should 
not  be  considered,  whereas  others  feel  that 
good,  bad,  or  Indifferent,  It  should  be 
considered. 

Mr.  WnmNER.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
win  remember  that  some  of  ua  who  may 
differ  on  some  of  the  thoughts  which  he  has 
were  among  those  in  the  Congress  and  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  who  pressed  for  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  gave 
the  people  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  In  the  presidential  elections. 
So  we  have  not  been  totally  harsh  In  our 
attitude  toward  giving  them  that  right 

Mr.  Mn-TER.  I  would  repeat  again,  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  every  member  of  this 
committee,  and  I  do  not  for  1  minute  ques- 
tion their  motives  or  their  desires  They  are 
legislating  as  their  conscience  dictates  to 
them  they  should.  I  think  this  committee 
should  be  commended  Instead  of  being  con- 
demned as  frequently  as  It  Is  In  the  mass 
media.  I  think  this  committee  has  done  a 
good  Job,  and  you  and  the  chairman  are 
among  the  leaders  In  bringing  to  the  floor 
legislation  that  is  needed  for  the  District. 

Mr.  Whttener.  Well,  I  appreciate  that 
statement. 

Since  you  have  mentioned  mass  media.  I 
am  not  sensitive  to  what  the  papers  say  If 


they  ju^t  get  my  name  right  and  if  some  way 
they  could  get  circulation  down  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  MtJLTER.  I  think  you  should  do  as  I  do 
and  ask  only  that  they  spell  your  name  cor- 
rectly, and  Uiat  will  increase  the  vote  by 
which  we  are  returned. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  They  spell  my  name  "Morton" 
all  the  time 

Mr.  Whitener.  I  noticed  with  Interest  this 
morning  that  In  the  mall  we  had  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  one  of  the  television 
stations.  It  said  that  this  committee  started 
out  by  deliberately  hearing  the  opponents  of 
home  rule,  and  that  we  were  not  fooling  the 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
about  what  we  were  doing  I  just  made  a 
mental  tabulation  that  out  of  four  witnesses 
we  have  had.  we  have  iiad  tiiree  proponents 
of  home  rule  who  took  3  hours,  and  the 
fourth,  an  opponent,  had  5  minutes  only. 
So  the  only  thing  I  can  deduct  from  the  edi- 
torial Is  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote  It 
either  was  not  present  or  ilas  not  been 
present,  or  If  he  were  present,  he  was  doing 
what  some  of  us  might  do  at  times  and  that 
Is  not  pay  Lbe  right  amount  of  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  around  him, 

Mr.  MutTER.  If  I  were  the  editor  of  that 
newspaper,  the  editorial  I  would  have  written 
on  the  subject  would  have  probably  lieen 
along  the  line  that  being  convinced  that 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  is  for  home 
rule,  the  commltoee  is  now  hearing  the  op- 
ponents, 

Mr.  Whitener.  I  take  It  the  gentleman 
does  not  consider  himself  an  opponent  ex- 
cept he  opposes  perhaps  the  Broyhlll  pro- 
posal or  some  other  proposal 

Maybe  since  you  have  mentioned  that, 
technically  he  is  correct,  that  they  were  folks 
who  were  not  supporting  his  particular  view, 
and.  therefore,  they  were  opponents  of  home 
rule. 

Mr  HoRTON.  I  might  point  out  to  tlie 
chairman  that  my  reading  of  it  was  that 
they  would  hear  opponents  and  Members  ol 
Congress,  and  we  have  not  gotten  to  oppo- 
nenta  yet;  we  are  still  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr,  MuLTER,  I  am  all  for  any  procedure 
that  you  adopt  which  will  avoid  repetition 
of  the  testimony  wnlch  has  already  been  giv- 
en to  this  committee  on  prior  occasions  and 
get  on  with  the  work  and  report  out  the 
bills. 

Mr.  WHrrENER.  I  would  say  to  Mr,  Horton 
that  I  got  here  a  little  bit  before  he  did,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  that  I  found  when  I 
got  here  was  an  unwritten  rule  that  in  all 
committees.  Members  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate are  heard  from  first,  I  did  not  make  that 
rule.  Sometimes  I  try  to  iiear  from  some- 
body else. 

They  say  we  are  all  alike  in  two  respects 
One  Is  that  a  Member  of  Congress  loves  noth- 
ing better  than  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
and  hates  nothing  more  than  the  sound  of 
a  colleague's  voice. 

Mr.  Mclter.  I  hope  the  day  will  never 
come,  though,  that  the  procedure  of  the 
House  and  of  the  committees  will  prevent 
us  from  hearing  anyone  and  everyone  who 
wants  to  tie  heard. 

Mr  Whttener.  You  are  not  objecting  to 
the  fact  that  we  gave  you  priority  because 
you  are  a  Member  of  Congress? 

Mr  McLTER.  I  appreciate  and  thank  you 
therefor. 

Mr  McMillan.  I  would  like  to  state  on 
this  procedure  of  hearing  opponents,  at  the 
present  time,  I  think  some  people  have  for- 
gotten that  in  the  last  Congress  we  had  4 
days  of  hearings  and  500  pages  of  testimony 
of  the  proponent*  on  practically  the  same 
bills.  We  thought  m  all  fairness  It  was  best 
to  give  the  opponents  an  opportunity  to  give 
their  testimony  here, 

Mr,  Mtn.-rER-  Seriously.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  give  you  and  Mr  Whitener  credit  for 
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trying  to  expedite  the  hearings  rather  than 
delay  them 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  la  what  we  flr?  trying 
to  do.  If  we  hear  the  same  stroup  of  people 
over  jigalti  on  the  pew  proposals  we  would  be 
here  until  Christmas. 

Mr  Whitener  I  certainly  thank  the  gen- 
tleman agriln  for  his  good  humor  and  his 
learned  comments.  Our  time  la  now  up.  The 
bell  has  rung  calling  us  to  the  House. 

I  wish  to  announce  th.-it  our  next  witness 
will  be  Congressm:in  Sickles,  if  existing  cus- 
tom and  usage  is  applied  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress.  We  shall  have  3  days  of  hear- 
ings next  week,  the  flrst  day  being  Tuesday 
nt  10:30.  and  we  sh.Tll  res\ime  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  at  the  same  hour. 

We  shall  now  adjourn  until  next  Tue-^day. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m..  the  hearing 
recessed  until  the  follow'lrg  Tuesday.  August 
24. 1685.  at  10 :30am  ) 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAMS  SHOULD 
BE  PROPERLY  LMPLEMENTED  BY 
AGENCIES  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HannaI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
In  this  Congrcs.s  and  in  the  session  Just 
passed  contributed  in  the  most  dramatic 
way  to  the  advancement  of  education  in 
this  country.  We  have  made  a  record 
unparalleled  in  the  entire  history  of  this 
land  and  the  Congress.  However,  I 
think  we  should  be  the  first  to  be  aware 
chat  all  of  the  actions  we  take  are  not 
ideally  implemented  in  the  agencies  of 
Government  to  whom  the  executing  of 
legislative  ideas  are  vestod.  So  it  is  with 
the  great  Federal  programs  for  educa- 
tion. It  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  these  mas.sive  programs  at  the 
pre.^ent  time  lack  coordination,  and  this 
is  understandable  since  new  machinery 
has  been  placed  into  operation  to  carrj' 
out  these  programs.  It  is  anticipated 
that  many  newly  employed  governmental 
officials  perhaps  ,  lack  understanding 
either  of  the  w^ork»that  they  are  specifi- 
cally to  do  or  are  unappreciative  of  the 
interdependence  of  their  respon.^iibilities 
with  those  of  other  agencies,  or  even 
other  ofBccs  within  their  own  depart- 
ment. The.se  thing.i  must  be  watched 
C:->.refully  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
certainly  should  have  the  overriding  at- 
tention of  the  executive  heads  of  the 
agencies  responsible. 

But  what  is  mo.st  disappointing  is  that 
we  are  seeing  an  ambulant  enthusiasm 
driving  agency  representatives  directly 
to  areas  where  they  feel  problems  exist 
which  the  legislation  iias  drafted  to  serve 
and  bypassing  the  State  agencies  and 
local  agencies  which,  on  iheir  own  level, 
are  themselves  involved  in  these  specific 
programs.  This  failure  to  communicate 
and  clear  with  important  persons  and 
organizations  is  creating  harsh  rE:ic- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  this 
House.  1  think  we  must  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  Immediately.     We 


must  bring  to  bear  our  influence  upon 
the  agency  heads  and  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cers who  may  be  involved  to  avoid  the 
conflicts  that  can  occur,  the  animosities 
and  erunities  which  are  already  develop- 
ing and  the  lack  of  results  which,  there- 
fore, have  been  occurring.  To  have  a 
good  idea  on  how  to  solve  a  particular 
problem  is  not  enough.  We  must  be 
aware  of  the  relevancy  of  the  action  that 
Is  being  taken,  the  utilization  of  existing 
machinery  and  institutions  through 
which  the  flow  of  effort  must  be  directed 
and.  above  all.  insure  that  intelligent 
consideration  for  cooperative  cfTort  for 
the  appropriate  balanced  involvement  of 
all  levels  of  government  be  brought  to 
bear  on  a  problem  which  all  are  trying 
to  serve  in  common. 

I  urge  this  Congress,  throush  its  ap- 
propriate committees,  to  make  a  prompt 
report  in  the  year  that  lies  ahead  of  us 
so  that  this  Congress  might  follow  up 
and  gain  for  itself  the  assurance  that 
the  great  works  that  they  have  accom- 
plished in  legislative  programs  are  In 
fact  becoming  great  works  In  the  grass- 
roots of  America  where  the  ultimate  tests 
of  the  effectiveness  of  what  we  have 
wTought  here  In  these  halls  wUl  be  meas- 
ured. 


U.SS.    -BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN"— 30th 

POLARIS  NUCLE.AR  SUBMARINE 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  TollI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
li.srhted  to  receive  this  morning  a  letter 
from  the  distinguished  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships  for  Nu- 
clear Pr-jpulsion.  Adm  H.  G.  Rlckover, 
d&;ed  "At  Sea — North  Atlantic"  on  Au- 
gust 30.  in  which  he  notes  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  flrst  sea  trials  of 
the  US.S.  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  30th 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine. 

T>  Philadelphians  the  felicitous  nam- 
ing of  this  nuclear  submarine  for  its 
most  famous  citizen  is  particularly  grat- 
ifying. With  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we 
never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  wisdom  and 
the  amazing  achievements  of  this  ver- 
satile and  selfless  man  of  humble  origin, 
who  accomplished  so  much  for  Philadel- 
phia, for  Pennsylvania,  and  for  his  coun- 
try. 

Franklin's  inspiring  philosophy  as  set 
forth  in  his  autobiography  and  exempli- 
fied in  his  constructive  life  is  as  valuable 
a  guide  today  as  it  was  200  years  ago.  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  letter  describing  tills 
great  Founding  Father  and  some  of  the 
basic,  timeless  lessons  he  has  taught  us 
is  so  fascinating  that  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  it  in  full  below. 

Congratulations  to  the  Navy  and  best 
wishes  to  the  captain  and  the  crew  of 
the  30th  nuclear  submarine.  May  the 
honored  name  it  bears  presage  a  suc- 
cessful future  for  the  U.S.S.  Benjamin 
Franklin. 


The  letter  follows; 

U.S.S.  "Benjamin  PsA^fKiiN" 

(SSBN640I. 
At  aeo.  North  A  tlantii:,  August  30,  2SSS 
The  Honorable  Herman  Toll. 
r,5.  Hov^e  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ma.  Toll:  We  have  Just  successiuily 
completed  the  flrst  sea  trials  of  the  V  S.S 
Bcujamin  Franklin,  our  30th  Polaris  nuiiear 
submarine.  We  also  have  in  operatlor.  22 
atlF»ck-type  nuclear  subni.Trlnes.  making  a 
total  of  52.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
buUt  by  the  Electric  Bout  Division,  Genpra! 
Dynamics  Corp..   Groton.  Conn. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  Benjamin  Pranklm 
(1706-90).  one  of  the  most  Ulustrloub  ol  our 
Founding  Fathers.  A  pl:iln  man  ol  the  peo- 
ple, his  life  was  the  American  success  6:on 
writ  large.  In  his  autobiography  he  speaki 
of  his  "lowly  beginnings"  and  notes  with 
quiet  pride  that  he  "emerged  from  the  pov- 
erty and  obscurity"  of  his  birth  to  "a  Bt:ite  of 
affluence  and  some  degree  of  reputation  in 
the  world."  He  did  so  purely  on  merit  for  he 
Wtia.  in  every  sense  of  the  world,  a  self-made 
man.  owing  little  If  anything  to  luck  or  th? 
assistance  of  others,  never  pushing  ahead  lit 
the  expense  of  a  fellow  man. 

Franklin  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  poor 
tallow  chandler  who  had  mlgrnted  to  Bofton 
from  England  and  married  as  his  seconti 
wife  the  daughter  of  a  former  IndenturtU 
serving  maid.  With  17  children  to  raise,  be 
could  give  Benjamin  only  2  to  3  years  o; 
schooling,  but  he  encouraged  him  to  snidj 
on  his  own.  a  habit  which  w.is  to  rcmilri 
with  Franklin  all  his  life  At  10  the  bov 
went  to  work  in  the  family  shop:  at  r.>  r.e 
was  apprenticed  to  his  half  brother  to  lean; 
the  printing  trade,  this  being  considered  a 
suitable  vocation  for  one  whose  love  of  books 
was  already  manifest. 

In  later  life,  Franklin  often  remarked  that 
he  could  not  remember  fi  time  when  he  did 
not  read.  Books  were  his  teachers.  Througb 
them  he  made  himself  a  well  educated  man. 
Taking  the  best  authors  as  his  models,  hf 
worked  hard  at  perfecting  his  writing,  even- 
tually achieving  a  simple,  lucid  style.  Hi* 
thirst  for  knowledge  never  ceased'.  Since 
he  wanted  to  read  foreign  t>ook6,  he  decided 
at  27 — a  busy  young  merchant — to  teftch 
himself  to  do  so.  "I  soon  made  myself  sc 
much  the  master  of  the  French,"  he  re- 
marked, "as  to  be  able  to  read  the  boofc 
with  ease.  I  then  undertook  the  Itnli.tn 
Later  on.  "with  a  little  painstaking,  acquired 
as  much  of  the  Spanish  as  to  read  their  booicf 
also."  He  read  not  only  for  Instruction  but 
for  enjojrment.  His  taste  was  catholic.  All 
his  life,  men  of  learning  and  position,  who 
would  ordinarily  not  bother  with  an  artls.in. 
sought  Franklin's  company.  He  supposed  it 
was  because  "reading  had  so  Improved  aiy 
mind  that  my  conversation  was  valued." 

At  17  Franklin  had  learned  all  his  brothct 
could  teach  him  and  was  ready  to  make  bu 
own  way  In  the  world.  He  went  to  New  Tort 
but  could  find  no  work  there,  so  continued 
on  to  Philadelphia.  This  Is  how  be  describes 
hlb  arrival  there  after  a  long  and  uncom- 
fortable trip — walking  50  miles,  getting  near- 
ly shipwrecked,  and  helping  to  row  a  '0015: 
part  of  the  way:  "I  was  dirty  from  my  Joti.'- 
ney:  my  pockets  were  stuSed  out  with  shirt* 
and  stockings;  I  knew  no  soul,  nor  where  to 
look  for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  travel- 
ing, rowing  and  want  of  rest.  I  was  very 
hungry  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted 
of  a  Dutch  dollar.  •  •  •"  He  bought  three 
large  bread  rolls.  Wandering  about  town 
munching,  he  met  a  fellow  traveler.  He  g^ve 
her  and  her  child  two  of  his  rolls.  Thus  did 
Franklin  enter  the  town  that  was  to  becumf 
his  permanent  home,  where  he  would  rise  to 
wealth  and  fame. 

Seven  years  later  he  owned  his  own  print- 
shop,  a  stationery  store,  and  a  newspaper. 
He  had  In  the  meantime  perfected  hl£  art 
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by  working  for  18  months  In  England  and 
could  do  the  most  Intricate  and  difficult 
print  Jobs.  At  28  he  began  the  highly 
profitable  annual  publication  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac.  He  managed  his  affairs  so 
ably  that  at  42  he  retired  with  an  Income 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  royal  governor. 
Though  he  was  good  at  it,  moneymaklng 
never  Interested  him.  except  as  a  means  to 
obtain  leisure  for  the  things  he  really  en- 
joyed: reading,  study,  scientific  experimen- 
tation, social  discourse,  and  correspondence 
with  men  of  similar  interests. 

While  still  a  Journeyman  printer,  he  had 
founded  a  club  for  soclabUlty  and  self-Im- 
provement, called  the  Junto,  of  which  he 
Liter  said  that  It  was  "the  best  school  of  phi- 
losophy, morals,  and  politics"  then  existing 
In  Pennsylvania.  Its  membership  of  about 
12  consisted  of  alert,  Intelligent  young 
artisans,  tradesmen,  and  clerlta  who  liked 
to  read  and  debate  They  met  Friday  eve- 
nings to  discuss  history,  ethics,  poetry, 
travels,  mechanic  arts,  and  science  (then 
■called  natural  philosophy).  It  has  been  said 
of  this  group  that  It  "brought  the  enlighten- 
ment in  a  leather  apron  to  Philadelphia." 

Franklin,  who  was  full  of  Ideas  for  Im- 
proving life  In  Philadelphia  and  the  Colonies 
In  general,  submitted  all  his  proposals  to  the 
Junto  where  they  were  debated.  Once  ac- 
cepted, members  worked  hard  to  get  them 
put  Into  etteet.  As  a  result.  Improvements 
were  made  In  paving.  lighting  and  policing 
the  town:  a  volunteer  fire  department  and 
tnlUtla  were  formed:  a  mimlclpal  hospital 
area  established;  the  foundations  were  laid 
lor  what  became  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety Of  most  lasting  Importance,  perhaps. 
was  Franklin's  plan  for  a  subscription  U- 
brary.  the  flrst  in  the  Colonies.  Access  to 
books,  he  felt,  meant  that  "the  doors  to  wis- 
dom were  never  shut."  The  idea  caught  on. 
He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  numerous 
libraries  springing  up  everywhere  "have  Im- 
proved the  general  conversation  of  Ameri- 
cans, made  the  common  tradesmen  and  farm- 
ers as  Intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from 
other  cpuntries.  and  perhaps  have  contrib- 
uted in  shme  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally 
made  throughout  the  Colonies  In  defense  of 
their  privileges  "  The  value  of  knowledge 
to  man  and  society  has  never  been  put  more 
succinctly. 

When  he  was  40.  Franklin  discovered  elec- 
tricity. It  was  then  a  sort  ol  magic,  a  parlor 
trick.  Pronklln — ably  supported  by  his 
Junto — threw  himself  Into  experimentations 
and  developed  a  workable  theory  which  he 
proved  In  his  famous  kite  experiment.  In 
the  6  years  between  1746  and  1752  his  con- 
tributions to  electricity  changed  It  from  a 
curiosity  to  a  science,  and  In  the  process 
niitde  him  world  famous.  His  writings  on 
electricity  were  compared  with  Newton's 
optics;  he  became  the  friend  of  most  con- 
temporary scientists,  was  made  a  member  of 
virtually  every  scientific  society  and  received 
honorary  degrees  from  20  universities.  He 
was  the  first  American  scientist  to  win  uni- 
versal acclaim:  the  first  American  author  to 
.lave  his  books  translated  and  read  as  widely 
in  Europe  as  In  America.  When  he  was  sent 
^  Paris,  as  America's  flrst  Ambassador  to  a 
major  power,  the  admiration  of  France  for 
Frrinklln's  scientific  achievement  In  catch- 
ing lightning  and  putting  It  to  man's  use 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  his 
mission:  winning  the  help  of  France  to  the 
Revolutionary  cause. 

As  a  man  of  leisure.  Frankllii  found  hlm- 
^^U  more  and  more  drawn  into  public  service, 
this  being  expected  of  anyone  who  had  the 
time  and  ability  to  serve.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the 
Committee  of  Five  charged  with  drafting  the 
De:-laratlon  of  Independence,  the  Second 
Connnentnl  Congress  and  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  In  one  way  or  another,  he 
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represented  America  abroad  a  total  of  26 
years,  becoming  an  exceedingly  skillful  diplo- 
mat. His  statement.  In  hearings  before 
Parliament,  of  the  case  of  the  Colonies 
against  the  hated  Stamp  Act  was  masterly 
and  helped  bring  about  the  repeal  of  this 
act.  He  was  among  the  first  to  recognise 
that  not  merely  "taxation"  but  "legislation 
m  general"  without  representation  could  not 
be  borne  by  Englishmen,  whether  they  lived 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  bond  uniting  Eng- 
land and  lt«  colonies,  he  argued,  was  the 
King,  not  Parliament.  Had  his  "dominion 
stattis  theory"  been  accepted,  the  wor  might 
have  been  prevented  but.  as  he  sadly  re- 
marked, "there  was  not  enough  wisdom." 

At  65.  Franklin  began  his  autobiography, 
intending  It  for  his  son  When  pressure  of 
public  duties  Interrupted  work  on  the  book, 
one  of  his  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  com- 
plete It.  All  that  had  happened  to  Franklin, 
he  mged,  was  of  great  historic  Interest  since 
It  was  "connected  with  the  detail  of  the 
manners  and  situation  of  a  rising  people," 
Moreover,  the  way  he  had  planned  and  con- 
ducted his  life  was  "o  sort  of  key  and  ex- 
plained many  things  that  all  men  ought  to 
have  once  explained  to  them,  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  becoming  wise  by  foresight." 

His  philosophy  of  life,  the  virtues  he  culti- 
vated— competent  workmanship,  honesty. 
Industry  and  frugality — are  within  everyone's 
grasp;  they  are  as  Important  to  a  good  and 
successful  life  today  as  In  his  time.  No 
American  child  ought  to  grow  to  adulthood 
without  having  read  the  autobiography  of 
this  talented,  wise  and  good  man,  who  per- 
sonified all  that  is  best  In  America.  "Merely 
by  being  himself."  wrote  Mark  van  Doren. 
"he  dignified  and  glorified  his  country." 
Respectfully. 

H.  G.  RlcKO\'i:B. 


POEM  WRITTEN  BY  MISS  LUCI 
BAINES  JOHNSON  AND  PRE- 
SENTED TO  HER  FATHER,  PRESI- 
DENT LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON. 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  57TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Record  the  poem  written 
by  Miss  Luci  Baincs  Johnson  and  pre- 
sented to  her  lather.  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
57th  birthday.  Apart  from  the  illustra- 
tion of  Miss  Johnson's  talent.s.  the  poem 
is  also  evidence  of  the  devoted  family 
life  which  the  Johnsons  have  tieen  able 
to  enjoy  despite  the  great  official  de- 
mands all  of  them  have  met  over  many 
years.  The  family  Is  the  foundation  of 
our  society.  It  is  embedded  in  love. 
The  millions  of  Americans  who  find  hap- 
piness and  strength  in  family  life  rejoice 
that  our  first  family,  like  the  average 
American  family,  is  bound  together  by 
genuine  ties  of  love  and  devotion. 
The  poem  follows: 
Luci  Turns  Poet.  Latjus  L.B.J.'s  57th 
AosTtN.  Tex. — Luci  Baines  Johnson,  young- 
er of  the  two  daughters  of  the  President,  re- 
vealed herself  as  a  poet  In  ol>servlng  the  57th 
birthday  of  her  father  on  Friday. 


She  presented  him  with  a  white  leather- 
bound  volume  of  poems  which  had  ijeen  writ- 
ten by  her  since  she  was  9.    She  Is  now  18. 

Assistant  White  House  Press  Secretary  Jo- 
seph Laltln  read  one  of  the  poems  to  re- 
porters here  on  Saturday.  Entitled  "On 
Becoming  57."  It  reads : 

"There  are  problems  I  can<t  understand 

That  you  must  face  each  day 

All  the  black  and  white  In  life  Is  gone. 

And  the  remainder  purely  gray, 

Oh.  1  wish  there'd  be  a  problem 

That  a  mortal  man  could  solve 

Once  again  to  know  the  satisfaction 

Black  and  white — hope  and  love. 

Though  all  the  world  Is  shaking  at  your  door 

You  stand  erect  and  calm 

Knowing  panic  Is  man's  enemy,  and  control 

Is  balm 
Though  the  Presidency  possess  you. 
Your  private  life  you  retain 
tlnendlng  love  for  Mom.  Sis  and  me 
Always  has — and  will  remain. 
Hlms  love  afialrs  are  your  concern 
As  the  collie  and  the  land 
Tliey  fill  yotu-  heart,  eiu-lch  your  mind 
Yes — you  love — and  understand. 
You  understand  -so  much  of  life 
Much  more  than  1  once  believed 
You've  come  from  Intelligent  to  wise 
I  know  this  and  believe 
That  you  are  more  to  me  than  a 
Father.  President,  or  friend 
You  are  hope  and  strength  and  diligence 
Concern  and  wisdom. 

Admiration  flows  abundantly  from 
This  pen  of  mine 

For  the  man  who's  giving 
All  he's  got 
To  try  to  save  mankind." 


INCREASE  IN  ANNUITIES  .AND  PEN- 
SIONS UNDER  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT 

Mr.  CLE\'ENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AsHtry)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  .A,SHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  concern- 
ing a  blU  I  have  introduced  today  to 
prortde  a  7-percent  increase  in  annuities 
and  pensions  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 

Railroad  retirement  benefits  have  not 
been  increased  since  May  of  1959.  Yet 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  9  per- 
cent since  that  time.  Railroad  retire- 
ment annuitants  have  not  been  treated 
as  generously  in  their  battle  with  the  day- 
to-day  cost  of  living  as  have  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  other  federally  administered 
retirement  systems. 

During  the  post -World  War  II  period, 
for  example,  social  security  benefits  have 
been  increa.sed  five  times  by  percentage 
increases  that  total  on  the  average,  to 
over  140  percent,  including  the  7-percent 
increase  enacted  this  year  along  with  the 
medicare  program.  Civil  service  annu- 
itants have  received  four  increases 
totaling,  in  some  cases,  to  over  70  per- 
cent, and  the  House  has  recently  pas.sed 
a  bill  granting  these  beneficiaries  an- 
other increase  ranging  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent depending  upon  the  date  of  retire- 
ment. 
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The  railroad  retirement  annuitant  has 
received  only  four  increases  during  the 
last  20  years  totaling  but  55  percent.  The 
retired  railroad  worker  appears  to  be  the 
forgotten  man  among  those  fighting  the 
increased  living  costs  on  the  limited  in- 
come of  a  retired  worker.  Surely  our  ob- 
ligation toward  these  retirees  is  as 
great  as  it  is  toward  those  on  social  se- 
curity or  civil  service  retirement 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  compel- 
ling reasons  why  the  retired  railroad 
workers  need  this  additional  money  is  to 
help  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  sup- 
plemental medical  insurance  program 
under  the  medicare  bill.  As  you  know, 
the  medicare  bill  provides  two  healtli  in- 
.surance  programs  for  tho.se  age  65  and 
over.  The  basic,  or  part  A,  program  of 
hospital  and  other  institutional  care  is 
financed  out  of  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  contributions  for  those 
covered  under  those  two  systems.  The 
so-called  supplemental,  or  part  B,  pro- 
gram to  provide  physicians  benefits, 
however,  is  to  be  supported  by  S3  a 
month  contributions  by  subscribers, 
matched  by  a  like  amount  out  of  Federal 
general  revenues.  This  latter  program  is 
to  be  voluntary,  covering  only  those  who 
wish  to  join.  Part  of  the  rationale  for 
the  7-percent  cash  benefit  increase  for 
social  security  beneficiaries  that  was 
enacted  as  part  of  the  same  law  that  es- 
tablished the  medicare  programs,  was  to 
afford  these  beneficiaries  additional 
funds  in  order  that  they  might  take 
advantage  of  the  supplemental  medical 
insurance  program.  But  what  about  the 
railroad  retiree?  Where  is  he  going  to 
get  the  additional  funds  necessaiT  to 
subscribe  for  these  benefits?  Unless  we 
grant  him  an  increase,  he  is  going  to 
have  to  cut  into  his  limited  funds  for 
living  expenses  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  always  rec- 
ognized its  continuing  responsibility  to 
those  on  the  rolls  of  federally  admin- 
istered retirement  systems.  It  is  not 
enough  that  these  persons  be  paid  only 
a  stated  amount  per  month  as  stipulated 
in  advance.  The  purpose  of  a  retirement 
plan  is  to  afford  an  individual  the  means 
to  retire  with  some  assurance  that  his 
retirement  income  will  provide  the  pro- 
tection he  expected  it  would  when  he 
was  making  contributions  to  it.  The 
Government  must  maintain  the  an- 
nuities of  retirees  at  a  level  that  will 
afford  them  living  standards  they  have 
every  right  to  expect. 


WE.   THE  MERCHANTS   OF  DREAMS 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Peppfh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  address  of  Mr.  Philip 
J.  Goldberg  before  the  Associations  of 
Life  Insurance  Underwriters  tt  Sales- 
men, at  the  convention  of  Hamilton  Life 


Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  this  past 
June, 

Mr.  Goldberg  is  one  of  this  country's 
dynamic  and  influential  leaders  In  the 
Ainerican  life  insurance  industry.  He  is 
now  chairman  of  the  board  of  Hamilton 
Life  Insurance  Co,  of  New  York.  He  has 
built  a  complex  of  some  half-dozen  life 
insurance  companies  in  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

Before  his  entry  into  the  life  Insurance 
management  field  he  was  perhaps  the 
country's  most  successful  life  Insurance 
salesman.  He  now  travels  the  country 
speaking  before  associations  of  life  in- 
surance underwriters  and  salesmen, 
carrying  to  them  the  message  of  the  role 
of  life  insurance  in  building  security.  He 
refers  to  the  members  of  Ws  audience  as 
'merchants  of  dreams  "  whose  function  it 
is  to  sell  "security  on  the  Installment 
plan." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  address 
typifies  the  fact  that  democratic  capital- 
ism remains  a  dynamic  social  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  for  our  times. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  reading: 

We.     the     MERCHAJiTS     OF    DREAUS 

Esteemed  colleagues  and  friends,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  all  members  of  the  Hamilton 
Lite  family,  welcome  There  is  work  ahe.id 
these  next  few  days. 

I  wish  to  point  out  just  how  Important 
you  are  and  to  fully  assess  your  posture  and 
your  Importance  not  only  to  yourselves  and 
your  families,  not  only  to  Hamilton,  but  to 
our  entire  society  So  Indeed.  II  I  have  any 
tgxt  this  evening,  it  Is  to  persuade  and  prove 
to  you  your  own  importance. 

I  have  learned  early  In  my  career  that  it 
is  you  that  the  insured  buys  and  not  a  com- 
pany. Be  It  the  richest  or  the  oldest.  He 
buys  the  personal  services  of  an  agent.  He 
buys  you  and  he  buys  me. 

It  Is  pure  coincidence,  of  course,  but  we 
meet  In  the  shadow  of  history.  I  credit  this 
past  Sunday's  New  York  Times  Magazine  for 
pointing  this  up  to  me.  One  hundred  and 
ftlty  vears  ago  tomorrow.  Napoleon  met  hia 
Waterloo — and  with  hit.  defeat  w'>b  ushered 
in  what  historians  refer  to  as  the  hundred 
years  of  so-called  peace — four  generations 
of  mankind's  progress  on  earth,  essentially 
dominated  by  Great  Britain  and  brought  to 
a  harsh  a:id  crashing  end  with  the  onset  of 
World  War  I.  More  pointed  and  cogent  for 
all  of  us,  thla  week  also  marks  the  26th 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  France  before  the 
Invasion  of  Hitler's  hordes.  And  In  the  gen- 
eration that  has  passed  since  those  black 
days,  the  historians  tell  us.  the  world  has 
undergone  more  physical,  technological,  and 
social  change  than  In  all  prior  recorded 
history. 

I  win  not  argue  with  hlitory— or  with  the 
historians.  Certainly,  the  world  of  1865.  at 
we  know  It  today,  was  beyond  our  contem- 
plation or  comprehension  2.5  years  ago.  Per- 
haps the  best  gage  Is  the  fact  that  miracles 
nttJlbuted  to  Buck  Rogers  In  the  2Sth  cen- 
tury have  come  to  pas.s  In  a  short  25  years. 
And.  yet.  as  great  and  unpredictable  as  have 
been  the  changes,  I  say  to  you  that  the  fun- 
damentals of  nian's  passage  on  this  earth 
remains  the  same  today  as,  they  were  25  years 
ago,  and  0.5  they  were  150  years  ago,  and  as 
they  were  1.000  and  10,000  years  ago. 

From  caveman  to  today's  lu-bane  and 
civilized  middle  class  the  yearnings,  the 
longings,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  are  the 
same.  First,  to  satisfy  the  baste  physical 
needs — bread  and  shelter.  Second,  to  achieve 
some  measure  of  security,  so  that  our  chil- 
dren may  have  It  a  little  bit  better  than  we 
did — a  better  education,   a  bolder  start  In 
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life  Third,  to  forge  some  personal  Identity 
so  that  when  we  depart  this  earth,  someone 
wUi  remember.  It  Is  true  that  It  is  the  great 
lenders  who  make  history.  It  Is  the  scien- 
tkts  who  have  wrought  the  technological 
mlt»cles  It  Is  the  thinkers  and  the  geniuses 
wha  have  forged  new  frontiers  of  law  and 
socl^  order.  But  It  Is  the  rank  and  file— 
the  unnamed,  unknown  world's  billion^ — 
who  Inch  ahead  generation  by  generation  rt-. 
peating  the  cycle  of  hope,  aspiration,  despair 
anxiety — and  in  the  end,  some  measure  or 
progress  In  this  sense,  the  world  remains 
unchanged 

Each  man  continues  as  hu  own  lonely  \y- 
land.  tentatively  groping  for  a  kindred  spirit 
slow  to  advance,  and  quick  to  retreat.  This 
has  great  significance  for  each  ol  us  in  our 
chosen  calling.  For  who.  more  than  we.  has 
the  Ood-glven  opportunity  to  help  our  feUon: 
man?  Who,  more  than  we.  Is  able  to  btnlti 
a  bridge  to  that  lonely  Island  that  is  every- 
man?  I  feel  that  God  tapped  us  on  the 
shoulder  when  he  directed  our  steps  tow.ird 
life  Insurance  as  a  career.  To  me.  we  are  iiU 
HU  financial  ministers,  doing  for  m:;r,  s 
worldly  needs  what  the  priest,  the  rabbi  una 
the  nUnlster  do  for  his  spiritual  needs.  Both 
contribute  to  man's  security,  hia  peace  or 
mind,  his  dignity. 

Yes.  ours  Is  a  divine  calling — a  service — a 
duty — a  way  of  life — an  awesome  respoiui- 
blllty.  We  are  not  doctors.  Yet.  I  darptjiy 
that  we  have  kept  more  souls  and  bodies  to- 
gether than  many  a  doctor.  We  are  not 
statesmen.  But  we  have  made,  and  coniiiiup 
to  make,  our  contribution  to  the  econon-.ir 
security  that  Is  at  the  root  of  American  de- 
mocracy. We  are  not  soldiers.  Yet,  we  guard 
the  economic  outposts  of  the  dcmocrntic 
.\merlcan  way  of  life.  We  are  not  writers 
But  how  many  happy  endings  have  we  writ- 
ten to  the  very  human  story  of  struggle  and 
conquest  over  a  too-st«rn  destiny.  To  a" 
those  to  whom  we  have  brought  the  salva- 
tion of  life  Insurance,  we  are  all  these 
things — and  more.  For.  unlike  the  great  in 
BO  many  walks  of  life,  we  are  not  aloof  from 
the  people.  Rather,  we  are  an  Intimate  p.-u-t 
of  the  lives  of  those  whom  we  serve,  always 
on  call,  always  accessible. 

In  a  day  and  age  when  anxiety  reflects 
man's  defenselessness  against  fate.  It  Is  we 
who  give  him  the  confidence  to  cope  with  nt 
least  some  of  life's  fundamental  problems. 
Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  our  society 
would  be  like  If  there  was  no  life  Insurance 

Every  man  would  at  once  be  beaten  by  r.ie 
fact  that  death  may  come  to  him  before  hf 
has  an  opportunity  to  discharge  his  grearert 
social  obligation,  the  support  of  his  family 

He  iB  at  once  beaten  by  the  treachery  of 
time.  For  the  passing  years  which  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  caring  for  his  family  To- 
day, are  whittling  away  at  his  power  to  t^ike 
care  of  them  tomorrow. 

He  is  at  once  beaten  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
impo.'sslble  for  him  to  reconcile  his  need  for 
an  estate  today  with  his  Inability  to  pay  lor 
it  today. 

He  Is  at  once  beaten  by  the  fact  that  you 
have  taken  away  from  him  the  only  plan  of 
accumulation  which  enables  him  to  be  «n 
Indulgent  father  at  the  same  time  that  hf  is 
a  provident  father. 

He  Is  at  once  beaten  by  the  fact  that  you 
have  tjiken  away  from  him  the  only  plan  of 
property  accumulation,  which  scientifically 
amortizes  the  debt  youth  owes  to  old  age 

He  Is  at  once  beaten  by  the  fact  that  yo" 
have  taken  away  from  him  the  only  method 
whereby  the  value  of  human  life  which  is 
destroyed  at  his  death.  Is  automatically  con- 
verted into  Indestructible  dollars:  gentle- 
men— were  It  not  for  life  Insurance,  our? 
would  be  a  society  In  whlcli  most  people 
would  be  beaten  before  they  were  started. 
laboring,  as  In  bygone  days  only  to  earn  the 
peace  and  promise  of  the  hereafter.  Life 
Insurance  helps  translate  that  promise  to  the 
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jKsvenly  kingdom  on  earth.  Are  we  not 
indeed  the  financial  ministers  of  God? 
There  Is  nothing  more  powerful  than  the 
force  of  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come.  This 
u  that  Idea  "There  la  only  one  real  reason 
for  buying  life  Insurance — love."  There  la 
only  one  real  method  for  selling  life  insur- 
ence— laith  A  passionate — ye».  religious — 
conviction  that  what  we  arc  doing  is  the 
most  important  and  vital  and  necessary 
5sr\"ice  that  can  be  rendered  to  our  fellow 
men.  Only  with  this  faith,  can  we  be  suc- 
cessful. It  la  this  faith,  and  this  creed  that 
His  always  guided  me  to  sell:  first,  as  a  life 
insurance  agent,  then,  as  a  general  agent, 
and  even  now,  sb  chairman  of  the  board  of 
i  life  Insurance  company  I  would  make  my 
proepect  come  to  grips  with  fimdamentals  I 
was  neither  afraid  nor  embarrassed  to  be 
[motional;  I  know  that  typically  the  aveHge 
prospect  can't  alTord  to  die — and  cant  afiord 
!o  live, 

I  come  to  him  with  answers  to  unspoken 
problems— protection  against  dying  too 
Boon — or  living  too  long — or  facing  the  living 
dmth  of  disability.  In  my  days  In  active  sell- 
ing I  would  always  ask  my  prospect  this 
question — "If  you  were  to  lose  your  wife  and 
your  Job  on  the  same  day  which  would  be 
the  more  tragic  loss  for  you?"  The  prospect 
does  not  answer — because  there  Is  no  answer, 
I  would  quickly  point  out  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  that  hlB  wife  will  face 
on  the  day  he  dies.  She  will  have  lost  a 
husband  and  a  provider.  Yes,  I  have  never 
bfen  fearful  or  uncomfortable  about  being 
emotional  with  my  prospect.  This  Is  what 
be  understands.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  bring 
to  Ulm  the  feel,  the  sight,  the  touch,  yes. 
the  very  smell  of  premature  death.  Gentle- 
men, you  and  I  know  that  what  makes  our 
tusiness  possible  is  that  people  die  at  all 
ajes. 

The  Biblical  "3  score  and  10"  is  a  hope. 
mther  than  an  expectation.  And  a  mortality 
table  does  nothing  more  than  record  statisti- 
cal experience  over  thousands  ol  people.  In- 
dividually, the  man  of  40  has  no  more  right 
to  expect  to  live  a  day  longer  than  the  man 
"I  "0  The  mortality  rate  for  people  In  the 
Cn'ttd  States  Is  still  one  per  person  So 
let  UB  see  what  does  really  happen?  "You 
illed  last  Monday,  they  buried  you  yesterday: 
Tin  were  a  good  provider  while  you  lived, 
bit  haw  will  you  stack  up  In  death?"  A  man 
tniy  he  Judged  by  his  peers  on  the  ba.'ils  of 
l«>  accomplishments  In  life  but  his  family 
a  forced  to  Judge  him  by  what  he  has  done 
for  them  In  death  This  is  a  truth  which 
erery  prospect  must  be  made  to  face,  for  when 
the  funeral  Is  over  and  the  guests  have  de- 
.Mrt^d,  and  the  flowers  have  withered  and  all 
ilist  remains  to  the  widow  Is  the  black  of 
r.lsht  and  a  bottomless  well  of  loneliness. 
»&o  and  what  will  there  be  to  bring  her  a 
?llnt  of  hope  for  the  future?  Only  you  will' 
lie  there  with  the  dollars  to  help  her  bear 
this  tragic  loss  It  Is  only  we  who  remain. 
It  Is  only  we  who  can  come  to  her  In  the 
cold  light  of  morning  bearing  the  a-^siirances 
of  security  for  her  and  the  children.  It  i.s 
wly  we  who  stand  between  a  renewed  and 
purposeful  life  and  a  scrap  he.ip  of  dreoms. 

Yes  the  mortality  rate  for  people  is  stlU 
one  per  person.  > 

Mt  In  this  context  our  calling  emerges  as 
the  most  humane,  perhaps,  even  divine,  in 
•hich  a  man  can  be  engaged,  we  are  Indeed 
oerchants  of  dreams.  Becntise  we  make  it 
Pcwlhie  for  people  to  realize  their  life's 
Ircani.'s  For  we  bring  dreams  to  a  reality 
"n  the  installment  plan.  How  do  I  tell 
"lese  things  to  a  prospect?  Easily,  by  not 
•^Uilng  to  him  about  premiums  and  cash 
values  and  dividends.  These  are  the  Inci- 
dence of  life  Insurance,  but  they  are  not  the 
■ingiinge  of  life  Insurance.  To  live  and  to 
"le  To  hove  and  to  have  not.  The  brcv  of 
»  »ife  wrinkled  with  fear.  The  lined  anx- 
ious (aces  of  elderly   parents.     Thla  Is  the 
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language  of  life  insurance:  this  Is  the 
language  that  any  man  can  understand.  Yet, 
how  often  do  we  reject  this  fundamental  ap- 
proach in  favor  of  being  too  professional? 
We  Ecll  tax  shelters  and  rate  comparisons 
and  20-year  net  cost  comparisons  and  divi- 
dends. Gentleman,  nmy  1  ask  this  distin- 
guished assemblage  to  tell  me  on  what 
mortality  table  is  the  60  megaton  bomb?  I 
ask  you.  What  would  it  do  to  our  projec- 
tion of  cash  values  and  dividends  and  net 
costs? 

Yes.  the  mortality  rate  Is  still  one  per  per- 
son. We  must  speak  the  language  of  life 
Insurance  or  else  we  must  pass  ourselves  off 
as  estate  planners  and  financial  planners  and 
Insurance  consultants  and.  we.  unconsciously 
compete  with  the  lawyer  and  the  accountant 
In  selling  a  product  for  which  there  Is  no 
competition. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  we  are  selling  the 
most  basic  product  on  earth — bringing  secu- 
rity and  dignity  to  human  beings — In  life 
and  In  death — enabling  them  to  realize  their 
most  unattainable  goals.  How  colorless.  In- 
deed, become  the  tricks  of  the  trade  when 
we  size  up  our  mission  in  life  In  these  bold 
and  dramatic  terms.  This  is  selling  by 
faith — ^falth  In  the  fact  that  ours  Is  the  only 
product  ever  created  that  can  only  help  otu' 
prospect  or  his  family:  that  ours  Is  the  only 
product  ever  created  that  is  guaranteed  to 
deliver  what  It  promises:  and  promises  a 
multiple  of  what  Is  paid  for  it 

Widows  ask.  "How  much  Insurance  did  my 
husband  have?"  Never  in  my  career  have 
I  heard  asked.  "What  kind  did  he  have?" 
How  fortunate  we  are  to  know  that,  what- 
ever we  sell  a  man.  be  It  only  overnight  In- 
surance, we  can  only  do  him  good.  But 
there  Is  a  second  premise  to  my  equation. 
There  is  only  one  reason  for  buying  life  in- 
surance— love.  Only  a  deep  and  constant 
love  of  his  family  moves  a  man  to  purchase 
flnanclal  security  for  them.  It  Is  a  noble 
and  selfless  act. 

You  are  needed  to  translate  sentiinent  into 
action.  And,  the  odd  part  of  thiarousiness 
we're  in  is  that  whether  the  insurance  is  pur- 
chased or  not  purchased  someone  pays  for  It. 
Either  with  money — or  with  sufTerlng, 

Is  not  the  Insurance  paid  for  ty  the  man 
of  65  your  prospect  will  be  someaay?  Will 
it  not  be  paid  for  with  a  loss  of  personal 
dignity?  Is  he  still  useful,  and  needed,  even' 
for  an  opinion,  when  he  could  not  save 
enough  money  to  exist  on?  Will  It  not  be 
paid  for  with  physical  and  mental  denial — 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  less  a  week,  a  shabbier 
Christmas  present,  a  poorer  neighborhood  to 
live  In.  a  dingier  cafeteria  to  have  a  lonely 
supper,  yes.  there  are  no  raises  In  pay  at 
retirement.  Yes.  one  father  can  support 
eight  children  hut  how  many  times  have  you 
heard  of  eight  children  supporting  one 
fother?  Is  it  not  paid  for  by  the  prospect's 
wife  who  expects  her  husband  to  live  to  be 
an  old  man?  is  not  she  paying  for  the 
premiums  when  In  the  autumn  years  of  her 
life  she  has  to  work  as  a  mold  and  helper 
In  other  people's  home.*:?  As  a  babysitter 
Qt  a  time  when  her  mind  cries  out  for  pro- 
tection from  the'  playful  shrieks  of  little 
children?  Is  not  she  p  lylng  for  it  when  she 
shamefully  accept*  the  worn  handouts  of 
clothing,  the  leftover  gifts  of  food,  the  in- 
vitation to  "Join  us  till  at  Christmas  din- 
ner •  •  •  and  please,  do  not  buy  anything 
for  the  children  •  •  •  they  have  e-erythlng." 
Yes.  everyone  wants  to  go  to  Heaven,  but  no 
one  wants  to  die. 

Is  not  life  insurance  paid  for  by  the  young 
mother  whose  husband  was  taken  away  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  life?  Remember  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  in  my  opening  remarks?  "If 
you  lost  your  wife  and  your  Job  both  on  the 
E?.me  day  how  would  you  feel?"  Well,  she 
knows  the  answer.  She  lost  her  love  and 
her  economic  existence  at  the  same  moment. 
yes  she  will  pay.  By  working  at  a  Job  she 
can:  ot  risk  losing,  by  worrying  If  Johnny  ate 


his  lunch  or  worse — Is  he  playing  in  the 
playground  or  at  the  poolroom"?  She  will 
pay.  by  smiling  at  the  boss  even  though 
she  Is  irritated  at  his  attention  By  worry- 
tog  over  unpaid  blllE  and  being  a  lather- 
mother  and  breadwinner  Yes.  the  maga- 
zines show  the  picture  of  the  brave  young 
widow  smiling  confidently  as  she  gazes 
toward  the  horizon,  surrounded  by  her  three 
children  and  white  home  with  its  white 
picket  fence.  That  Is  a  true  picture  11  her 
husband  bought  insurance  If  he  did  not, 
the  horizon  she  Is  looking  at  Is  really 
whether  the  girls  from  the  car  pool  .ire  too 
early  to  take  her  to  the  plant,  breakfast  Is 
not  ready  for  the  children,  and  the  house  is 
grey  and  mortgaged,  and  the  picket  fence  is 
falling  down. 

If  your  prospect  still  doesn't  want  to  buy 
Insurance,  ask  him  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
wife  and  children  to  be  left  with  his  will. 
Ask  him  to  explain  to  them  why  he  didn't 
protect  his  family — for  we  wouldn't  be  able 
to.  Yes,  the  man  who  doesn't  buy  enough 
life  Insurance  tor  his  wife  and  children 
doesn't  die,  he  absconds 

Would  you  like  to  know  who  else  pays  for 
life  insurance?  Little  Mary  and  Johnny  do. 
In  a  futuire  world,  when  the  battle  will  be 
for  mind  power  and  not  manpower,  Johnny 
can't  go  to  college,  and  he  has  to  deliver  pa- 
pers •  •  •  and  that's  cute,  but  sometimes 
It's  raining.  And  sometimes  the  snow  Is  wet 
and  sometimes  his  fingers  are  numb  from  tht 
cold.  And  sometimes  he  gets  home  late  for 
supper — too  late  to  study  or  help  his  mother. 
Yes,  he,  too,  pays  for  Insur-.nce  And  little 
Mary  can  be  loved  by  her  father.  But  only 
her  father  can  buy  her  a  blouse  with  a  "W" 
on  it.  and  only  her  father  can  determine 
whether  the  "W  '  Is  tor  Wooiworth  or  Welles- 
ley,  Yes.  everyone  can  cry.  but  how  many 
people  can  cry  for  Joy?  Wouldn't  you  .igree 
with  me  that  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
tender,  the  most  endearing  love  letter  a  man 
can  write  to  his  beloved  wife  and  children 
is  a  life  Insurance  policy:' 

Wouldn't  you  agree  with  me  that  there  Is 
only  one  real  reason  for  buying  life  Insur- 
ance? Love  Yes.  you  have  to  love  somf- 
one  to  buy  life  Insurance.  You  have  to  have 
faith  to  sell  life  Insurance  There  Is  nothing 
more  powerful  than  the  force  of  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  Love — faith — life  In- 
surance. 

A  fundamental  equation  to  meet  the  fun- 
damental needs  of  life  The  Bible  says  we 
walk  by  faith  and  not  by  light,  I  have  mat 
faith,  I  believe,  (-very  time  I  see  a  business 
that  has  not  closed  down  because  a  pariner 
has  died,  I  believe,  every  time  I  see  a  child 
go  to  college  even  though  his  father  has 
passed  away.  I  believe,  every  time  I  see  a 
home  where  the  mortg.^ge  lias  been  p'lld, 
though  the  father  Is  departed,  I  believe 
every  time  I  see  a  widow  cash  a  monthly  Mfe 
insurance  check  I  believe,  when  I  see  an 
old  man  who  does  not  h;i\e  to  beg  lor  .^ 
handout.     Y'es.  then  I  know  why  I  believe. 

And  how  about  beUevlng  and  having  faith 
in  yoiu^elf?  There  are  not  triumphs  with- 
out sacrifices,  and  the  road  to  success  1.^  a 
torturous  one.  You  have  to  put  a  fire  In 
your  heart.  And  work  hard  for  success.  We 
have  to  clean  the  cobwebs  out  of  our  brains — 
the  fears,  the  frustrations,  the  anxieties,  the 
insecurities.  These  are  the  chains  which 
bind  us  to  failure.  We  cannot  look  Insitle 
ourselves  for  success  and  outside  ourselves 
for  failure.  We  cannot  let  others  set  the 
standards  for  our  behavior.  Let  us  set  im- 
possible goals,  and  move  ahead  to  achieve 
them,  A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his 
grasp,  else  what  Is  heaven  for? 

I  call  upon  you  all  to  follow  me  to  un- 
limited horizons.  Join  me  In  the  arena.  Ask 
no  quarter  and  give  none.  There  Is  no 
real  competition  for  our  product.  Let  us 
then  get  do*ni  to  fundament.^  Is  In  selling 
Men  buy  when  they  are  motivated.  When 
we  recognize  that  the  heart  knows  reasons  of 
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xMcb  the  mind  knows  nottUng:  we  can 
speak  and  sell  accordingly.  We  must  bring 
to  thlB  business  or  ours  clarity  of  Judgment. 
and  a  genuine  sense  or  urgency;  personal 
magnetism,  simple  professional  skill,  strong 
devotion  of  duty,  and  unsquelchable  honesty. 
Let  U3  go  out  and  truly  work — and  tell  our 
story  and  spread  the  Gospel 

As  evangelists,  as  revivalists,  as  funda- 
mefitallsls.  For  wc  are  the  nnanclal  minis- 
ters of  God.  It  is  we  whom  He  has  sent  to 
deliver  the  money  for  tare.id  and  milk  and 
mortgai?e  payments  and  dignity  and  secu- 
rity and  college  educations.  Because  of  us, 
the  postman  rings  twice.  Once,  for  the  bills, 
and  the  second  time,  with  the  check  from 
the  Insurance  company  that  will  pay  the 
bills — even  though  the  breadwinner  Is  no 
longer  there.  Tlie  life  Insurance  company 
sends  a  love  letter  every  month.  We  helped 
compose  this  letter.  We.  who  sold  him  life 
insurance.  It  Is  we  who  talked  long  and 
hard  into  the  small  hotirs  of  the  morning, 
so  that  his  f.-imlly  could  receive  the  check 
that  spells  life  and  hope.  Isn't  It  truly  a 
glorious  calling  that  answers  today's  prob- 
lems with  the  promise  of  tomorrow?  Are  we 
not  indeed  merchants  of  dreams;* 


SAVINGS   AND  LO.AN   PROGRESS  IN 
VENEZUELA 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  which  has  been 
created  within  the  last  few  years  in  Latin 
America  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Only  last  week, 
it  wa.'!  reported  that  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations organized  in  11  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  African  countries  have  already 
attracted  more  than  318.000  savers  and 
more  than  S85  million  in  savings.  These 
funds  have  provided  homes  for  more 
than  35.000  people. 

One  of  the  nations  experiencing  tre- 
mendous success  with  private  thrift  and 
home  financing  under  the  savings  and 
loan  concept  is  Venezuela.  On  July  11, 
the  Daily  Journal  of  Caracas.  Vene- 
zuela's EnglLsh-ianguage  newspaper, 
published  an  article  in  its  Sunday  maga- 
zine section  on  the  savings  and  loan  pro- 
gram in  that  nation.  I  am  very  proud 
to  report  that  a  fellow  Floridian  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  the  Venezuelan  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tem. He  is  Harry  P  Greep.  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Federal  Savlnt-'s  &  Loan  As- 
sociation, of  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  the 
vice  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associa lions,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Mr  Creep  has  spent  much 
time  in  Venezuela  working  with  the 
Agency  for  Intemationed  Development 
on  the  savings  and  loan  program. 

According  to  the  Caracas  Daily  Jour- 
nal, the  present  homebuilding  boom  in 
Venezuela  is  due  to  the  private  home 
financing  made  available  by  the  new  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  recently  es- 
tablished in  Latin  America.  In  just  a 
tew  short  years,  ihe  introduction  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  Latin  America.    It  is 


my  hope  that  the  Congress  soon  will  take 
additional  steps  to  accelerate  this  highly 
worthwhile  program  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  establish  an  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  which  would  channel  limited 
funds  from  savings  associations  in  the 
United  States  in  ihe  form  of  "seed  cap- 
ital" investments  in  these  newly  orga- 
nized, locally  owned  and  managed  sav- 
ings institutions  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
Savings  and  Loans 
(By  Alvaro  Arraiz) 

Venezuela's  construction  industry  Is  rid- 
ing in  the  crest  of  a  homebuilding  boom. 

Industry  leaders  say  It  surpasses  even  the 
gold  dust  days  of  the  mld-1950's.  when 
Venezuela  leapt  from  its  colonial  structure 
to  the  futuristic  skyline  it  has  today.  In 
the  first  10  months  of  last  year.  Investments 
in  private  construction  totaled  530  mUllon 
bolivars — the  highest  amount  In  any  year 
except  1959 — and  experts  were  predicting  an 
illtlme  record  wotild  be  reached  by  De- 
cember. 

This  year,  the  boom  has.  If  anything, 
gained  greater  momentum,  spilling  from 
Caracas'  narrow  valley.s  to  fill  whole  new- 
areas  with  houses,  buildings,  and  schools.  A 
leading  firm  in  the  horizontal  property  field 
recently  estimated  4.000  new  apartments 
would  go  up  by  1966 

THE  HOLE  OF  SAVIKCS  AND   LOAN 

BuUders  say  a  major  factor  In  producing 
this  boom  la  the  rapid  growth  of  the  savings 
and  loans  system.  Thousands  of  Vene- 
zuelans who  see  in  It  an  opportunity  to  build 
their  own  homes,  have  made  the  system  the 
fastest  growing  financing  plan  in  the  coun- 
try. According  to  builders,  this  is  because 
It  places  a  private  home  within  the  reach 
of  many  who  could  not  afford  it  otherwise. 
And  this,  say  the  builders.  Is  the  reason 
homebtiildlng  prospects  are  so  encouraging. 

While  new  In  Venezuela,  the  savings  and 
loans  system's  afteestry  goes  back  to  the 
industrial  revolution  days  of  England's  18th 
century.  English  Immigrants  brought  the 
system  to  the  United  States  in  1831.  where 
it  grew  rapidly.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  system^s  total  assets  In  the  tJnlted 
States  reached '  $579  million.  Thirty-one 
years  later,  this  figure  had  grown  to  $6,400 
million. 

Today  the  savings  and  loan  system  In  the 
United  States  conslsu  of  6.000  private  asso- 
ciations with  capital  assets  above  $100,000 
million.  Eloquent  testimony  of  Its  impor- 
tajice  to  the  -American  construction  Industry 
is  the  fact  one  of  two  homes  built  in  the 
United  States  are  financed  through  a  savings 
and  loans  association. 

ADci^lON    IN    IBS  I 

Venezuela  SJtiapted  the  system  in  1961 
through  two  Presndentlal  decrees.  These  de- 
crees created  the  central  .=avinqs  and  loans 
office  and  the  savings  and  loans  commis- 
sion— the  agencies  which  regulate  the  func- 
tioning of  the  system  In  Venezuela. 

The  savings  ^d  loans  commission  Is  in 
charge  of  estabt^taug  the  norms  of  opera- 
tion for  savmgsl  and  loans  companies  In 
Venezuela,  as  WMl  as  of  approving  creation 
oX  these  comparfles.  It  is  the  highest  au- 
thority on  savings  and  loans  in  the  country, 
and  through  Its  decisions  the  system  Is  de- 
veloped and  exoanded  It  is  mcde  up  of 
seen  princlp.a!  Bind  se-.en  alternate  mem- 
bers, chosen  by 'the  President  from  leading 
ngures  In  the  construction  Industry  and 
so'.ernment. 

The  central  savings  and  loans  office  is  the 
techn;cf;l  and  administrative  body  of  the  sys- 
tem. Its  job  Is  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
taken  by  the  commUslon.  to  create  new  sav- 
ings and  loans  companies,  and  to  Intervene 


In  Ihem  whenever  necessary.  The  oontzal 
offlce  also  bandies  the  legal  work  for  the 
system, 

AID   LOAN 

Savings  and  loans  began  in  Venezuela 
with  a  Bs.  45  million  fund  provided  by  tht 
Agency  for  International  Development  (Ami 
and  Bs.  33  millions  loaned  by  the  Venezue- 
lan Government.  Tills  capital  was  later  ei- 
panded  by  another  government  loan  of  Bt. 
35  tnllllons  to  a  total  of  Bs.  113  mUUons.  la 
October  1962.  the  system  consisted  of  only  t 
few  companies  with  total  savings  of  Bs  i  f.4 
million,  and  that  year  loans  approved  by  the 
system  amounted  to  only  Bs.  134.000. 

Today,  21  savings  and  loans  companies 
with  nearly  Bs.  GO  millions  operate  In  the 
country.  As  of  March  this  year  loans  ap. 
proved  by  these  companies  totaled  Bs.  157 
millions,  and  experts  say  real  growth  is  ju?: 
beginning. 

GOVERNMENT  BILL 

In  view  of  this  extraordinary  growth,  tSe 
Government  has  started  work  on  a  law  i,;, 
"institutionalize"  the  savings  and  lorms  syi- 
lem.  The  bill — now  being  studied  In  Con- 
gress—alms to  replace  the  central  office  ans 
commission  and  the  norms  of  operatioai 
with  a  solid   legal  structure- 

Thc  bill  was  introduced  by  Mirafiore.', 
planning  and  coordinating  ofBce  (Cordlplam 
with  the  pl.in  of  making  a  national  nuto:- 
onious  institute  of  the  savings  and  loiiu 
system.  Its  principle  objective  Is  to  cre-.iie 
national  savings  and  loan  banks  to  handle 
the  work  presently  being  done  by  the  two 
government  agencies. 

But  the  bin  has  met  with  criticism  from 
business  circles,  which  claims  natlonallzi.-:5 
the  system  would  gieatly  hinder  its  develop- 
ment- Constructions  industry  leaders  argue 
that  national  institutes  are  InelHclent  ans 
Inoperative.  They  point  to  the  success  sav- 
ings and  loans  have  had  under  private  cdc- 
trol  and  say  it  would  never  have  been  po-;- 
stble  If  the  system  were  in  government  hands 

The  construction  chamber  and  the  Ven- 
ezueL^n  Federation  of  Savings  &  Loana  As- 
sociations have  both  announced  their  stanii 
publicly  on  several  occasions. 

FEDECAMAUAS    STAND 

Re.7ently  the  Chambers  Federation  (Pede- 
caniir.1.51,  Venezuela's  most  Importjnt  busi- 
ness orpmlzitlon  added  Its  weight  to  Mil! 
stand. 

Fedeom.Hras  President  Conccpclon  Quijjdi 
s.^id  m.iking  the  savirigs  and  loans  system  » 
national  institute  would  deter  savings  siare 
"people  have  built  up  confidence  in  priviie 
savings  and  loans  bank,  but  only  If  thlsbi'.it 
was  a  private  corporation." 

Quljada  said  capital  tor  the  bank  should 
be  mixed  private-government,  and  n.^t  IQO 
percent  government  as  planned  In  the  bill 
He  alsj  said  the  b,tnk's  board  of  directors 
tfi'iould  have  at  least  two  representativts  u' 
private  savings  and  loans  associations,  and 
o:.e  representative  of  the  constructi.ir. 
industry. 

According  to  the  Government  bill,  all  seven 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  will  b< 
appointed  by  the  President  or  the  Republic 
and  of  the^e.  none  may  be  a  director  of  ^ 
savings  and  loans  association. 

COPEI    PROPOSAL 

Willie  debate  of  these  differences  Wis  sti- 
going  on.  a  second  savings  and  loans  bill  m 
mirofluced  by  the  Social  Christian  PortT 
I  Cope.  1. 

Tiie  Copel  bill  follows  closely  the  stanl 
.adopted  by  busine-ss  leaders.  Inasmuch  as  it 
plans  the  savings  and  loins  bank  as  a  private 
corporation,  taut  allows  some  representatli" 
of  private  savings  and  loans  associations,  otia 
accord  that  capital  for  the  bank  will  be  2: 
percent  private. 

Until  now.  neither  Fedecamaros  nor  tw 
con5trU'?tlon  chamber  has  announced  tmi 
they  will  support   Copel's  bill.     While  the 
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bill  meets  nearly  all  the  requirements  these 
bod-es  have  asked  for.  Copel's  congressional 
strength  gives  little  hope  that  the  bill  might 
ti,>  p  issed  over  the  three  Amplii  base  parties. 
who  support  the  C-jrdlplaa  bill, 

SJtne  tibservers  have  sold  private  enter- 
prls"  would  rather  seek  a  ccmpfomisc  with 
th-  AmpUa  b.ise  p  title.'  than  support  a  bill 
lotr-jduced  hy  the  opposition. 

What  Pedec.vmaras  a.nd  private  business 
will  deride  is  not  eaay  to  predict.  But  It  is 
dear  that  this  dettislo  i  will  vitally  affect 
liie  future  devel'^pment  of  the  savings  and 
lai-is  system  and  the  coiistructlon  Industry, 
Aad  t*.ruu^h  liiem.  the  nation's  c-conqmy. 

Tor  this  reason,  the  business  world's 
aiantlon  is  focused  on  the  deliberations  and 
negotiations  f-'edt^cimr-rtis  is  holding  on  this 
matter  and  also  on  the  possible  willingness 
of  the  Government  to  coniprcmise  with  pri- 
viite  ep-terprlae  In  a  Joltit  effort  to  econom- 
iciil.y  develop  Veneisucla. 
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A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  INSURANCE 
PROTECTION  FOR  ACTIVE  DUTY 
SERVICEMEN 

Mr  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
ironi  Tennessee  IMr.  Everett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
surance Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  been  working  for 
several  weeks  on  legislation  which  would 
provide  insurance  coverage  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  on  active 
duty. 

Survivors  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  lo,"ie  their  lives  on  active  duty 
are  protected  by  the  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  program  for  sei-v- 
ice-connected  death.  This  program  be- 
came effective  in  1957  and  is  designed 
to  give  continuing  protection  to  the  wife, 
children,  and  dependent  parents  of  serv- 
icemen who  lose  their  lives  from  serv- 
ice-connected causes 

The  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation program  does  not  extend  to 
single  men  whose  parents  are  nonde- 
pendent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  to  make  avail- 
able insurance  coverage  to  single  men 
«1th  nondeiJendent  parents.  This  cov- 
erage would  also  be  available  to  service- 
men with  wives,  children,  and  dependent 
parents  in  addition  to  the  protection 
which  they  now  receive  under  the  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
program. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  Is 
the  result  of  conferences  with  oIBcials  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  De- 
fense Department,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Insurance  experts  and  insurance  ex- 
perts from  the  private  companies.  This 
fcUl  is  patterned  closely  after  the  group 
In.surance  program  now  available  to  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  would  provide  for  a 
Program  of  group  life  iasurance  which 
iiould  be  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
ACjuinistration  and  underwritten  by 
Pnvate  insurance  companies.  The  plan 
''ould  be  voluntary:  however,  members 
"f  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  required 
to  sisn  a  statement  in  writing  removing 
wcmselves  froln  ttse  program  it  they  do 


not  desire  to  participate.  Members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  being  separated  would 
be  given  a  period  of  31  days  after  separa- 
tion during  which  insurance  could  be 
converted  and  continued  with  one  of 
the  participating  companies.  The  pre- 
miums would  be  estabUshed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  based 
on  actuarial  estimates.  However,  ten- 
tative estimates  supplied  the  Insurance 
Subcommitte  indicate  that  this  insur- 
ance would  be  available  at  a  rate  of 
about  25  to  3o  cents  per  thousand  per 
month. 

The  U.S.  Goverrmient  would  bear  the 
extrahazardous  cost  of  war  deaths  under 
tills  prosiain  just  as  it  did  In  the  U.S. 
Govc-rniiient  life  insurance  and  national 
service  life  insurance  programs. 

The  Insurance  Subcommittee  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  this  legislation 
for  September  8.  laes.  with  the  hope 
that  a  satisfactory  program  can  be  de- 
veloped and  passed  before  the  end  of 
this  session. 


CONGRESSMAN        STRATTON       AN- 
NOUNCES RESITLTS  OP  196.5  CON- 
GRESSIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE   IN 
35TH  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 
Ml'.  CLEVENGER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  V!as  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  results  of  my  1965  con- 
gressional questionnaire.  I  should  pomt 
out  that  this  upstate  New  York  district 
has  a  party  enrollment  which  favors  the 
Republican  Party  by  a  margin  of  nearly 
2':;  to  1  although  President  John.son 
cai'ried  the  district  last  year  by  more 
than  50.000  votes.  It  will  be  apparent 
from  the  figures  below,  the  people  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  on  the  basis  of 
their  replies  to  this  questionnaire,  still 
strongly  support  the  President,  his  han- 
dling of  our  foreign  policy  and  in  gen- 
eral his  domestic  legislative  program.  I 
believe  these  results  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  Members  of  the  House.  I  might 
also  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  basically  this 
is  the  same  congressional  district  which 
was  represented  prior  to  1962  for  a  pe- 
riod of  40  years  by  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  Auburn.  Hon. 
John  Taber. 

The  question  and  answer  results  fol- 
low: 

QUESTIONS   AND    ANSWEKS 

Do  you  favor : 

1  Our  actions  and  policies  in  Vietnam  and 
Dominican  Republic?  Yes.  81  percent:  no, 
25  percent:  undecided.  14  percent. 

2  The  two-price  or  class  I  base  for  dairy 
farmers,  to  allow  them  to  cooperate  volun- 
tarily to  bring  milk  supply  into  line  with 
demand?  Yes.  44  percent:  no.  11  percent; 
undecided.  45  percent, 

3.  Extension  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
.Administration,  to  help  communities  with 
high  unemploj'ment  to  attract  new  business? 
Yes.  65  percent;  no.  20  percent:  undecided. 
3  5  percent. 


4-  Continuation  of  the  present  wheat  cer- 
tUicate  plan  for  wheat  farmers?  Yes.  14 
percent;  no.  39  percent;  undecided.  47  per- 
cent. 

5.  Federal  help  to  local  communities  in 
constructing  needed  sewer  Hues  or  water 
systems?  Yes.  67  percent;  no.  24  percent: 
undecided.  9  percent. 

6  President  Johnson's  proposal  to  combat 
crime  by  putting  limitations  on  the  impor- 
tation and  mail  order  shipment  of  firearms? 
Yes.  65  percent;  no.  30  percent;  undecided. 
5  percent. 

7  Adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  "^ 
aiiowiitg  States  with  a  two-house  legislature 

to  apportion  one  house  on  the  basis  of  fac- 
tors other  than  population,  as  is  done  with 
the  U.S.  Senate?  Yes.  56-  percent:  no.  18 
percent:  undecided.  25  percei^ 

8.  Spending  some  »30  million  to  construct 
two  flood  control  dams  at  Davenport  Center 
in  Delaware  Coiraiy  and  on  the  Oenegantelet 
Creek  in  Chenango  Countj'  without  waiting 
fcr  the  re.^ults  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
up-to-date  flood  needs  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  basin?  Yes.  n  percent:  no.  75  percent; 
undecided.  14  percent. 

9.  The  administration's  voting  rlghu  bUI, 
to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  In  places 
like  Selma,  Ala,  and  elsewhere?  Yes,  84 
percent;  no.  19  percent;  undecided.  17  per- 
cent, 

10.  Federal  funds  for  college  scholarships 
for  needy  and  deserving  students?  Yes.  72 
percent:  no,  21  percent;  undecided,  7  per- 
cent. 

11  Federal  help  In  developing  and  dis- 
trlbuung  scarce  water  supplies  to  combat 
New  York  State's  continuing  drought?  Yee, 
67  percent;  no,  22  percent;  undecided  11  per- 
cent. 

12.  Amending  our  present  Immigration 
laws  to  base  Immigration  quotas  on  educa- 
tion, skUl.  and  family  relationship  rather 
than  national  origins?  Yes.  67  percent;  no. 
17  percent:  undecided.  16  percent. 

13.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  approve  of 
President  Johnsons  handling  of  his  Job 
since  taking  office?  Yes.  64  percent:  no,  18 
percent;  undecided.  18  percent 


FOREIGN  SHIPPERS  REFUSE 
SAIGON-BOUND  US    GOODS 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  !.Mr.  Rogers!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Greek  crew  of  the  freighter 
Stamatios  S.  Embiricos  has  refused  a 
SIO.OOO  bonus  in  addition  to  wages  to  sail 
10.000  tons  of  U.S.  Army  supplies  from 
Long  Beach.  Calif,  to  South  Vietnam, 

The  Army  cargo  was  previously  offered 
to  a  Mexican-flag  ship,  which  also  re- 
fused to  tran.sport  the  urgently  needed 
war  materiel. 

The  cargo  is  now  scheduled  to  be 
shipped  sometime  around  September  8 
aboard  the  American-flag  freighter  Bay 
State. 

Why  should  the  Greek  crew  balk  at 
doing  this  job  for  the  United  States? 
Greek-flag  ships  have  received  a  total  of 
$360,000  from  the  United  States  for  haul- 
ing U.S.  cargoes  to  South  Vietnam  since 
the  beginning  of  January  of  this  year. 

Furthermore,  in  case  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  willingness  of  Greek 
Bhlps  to  call  in  the  Vietnam  area.   15 
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Greek  vessels  have  hauled  goods  into 
North  Vietnam  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  incident  illustrates 
the  vital  need  for  a  strong  American  mer- 
chant shipping  industry.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  not  depend  on  the  whims 
and  temperament  of  foreign  shipping  in- 
terests. We  need  our  own  ships  to 
handle  defense  needs  in  time  of  national 
emergency. 

If  the  American  shipping  industry  de- 
clines any  more,  and  it  now  handles  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  traffic  of 
goods  flowing  through  US.  ports,  this 
Nation  may  one  day  find  Itself  land- 
locked when  it  needs  to  sealift  goods  to 
a  war  zone. 

I  urge  that  the  U.S.  Government  be 
first  to  "ship  American." 


OUR  REL-ATIONSHIP  WITH  CANADA 

Mr.  CLEVEXdER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  MichiBan  tMr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.^  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent years  the  traditional  tranquillity  of 
our  relationships  with  Canada  has  been 
seriously  disturbed  by  Canadian  concern 
over  her  heavy  deficit  with  the  United 
States  in  automotive  trade.  Some 
methods  employed  by  Canada  to  reduce 
her  automotive  trade  imbalance  have 
threatened  to  trigger  a  retaliatory  se- 
quence that  could  have  grown  Into  a 
mutually  disastrous  trade  war  between 
the  world's  greatest  commercial  partners. 

Thanks  to  imaginative  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  border,  such  folly  has 
not  been  permitted  to  occur.  Instead, 
calm  and  reasonable  negotiations  have 
re.sulted  in  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Agreement  we  are  considering 
here. 

I  support,  without  reservation,  the  bill 
before  us  which  would  implement  the 
agreement  and  provide  for  effective 
assistance  to  those  firms  and  workers 
who  may  find  it  necessary  to  make 
adjustments. 

While  some  of  the  initial  adjustments 
may  be  difficult,  the  longer  range  conse- 
quences of  this  trade  agreement  are 
stronger  automotive  Industries,  greater 
automotive  emploj-ment.  and  more  value 
for  car  customers  In  both  countries. 

Considering  the  tremendous  impact 
the  automotive  Industry  has  on  the  econ- 
omy of  om-  Nation — about  one-sixth  of 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product  is  de- 
rived from  spending  on  automotive 
transportation — the  direct  benefits  of  ex- 
panding the  total  North  American  auto- 
motive market  are  in  themselves  of  very 
major  importance. 

But  what  may  prove  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  all  are  the  further 
implications  of  this  automotive  trade 
asreement  with  Canada.  The  duty  re- 
movals it  provides  for,  and  the  improved 
spirit  of  cooperation  it  reflects,  can  be 
the  pattern  for  an  expanding  trade  be- 


tsveen  the  two  countries  reaching  far 
beyond  the  automotive  products  field. 

While  the  agreement  falls  short  of  full 
flee  trade  in  automotive  products,  it  is 
a  significant  start.  The  remaining  re- 
strictions imposed  by  Canada  will  be- 
come less  important  as  the  Canadian 
automotive  industry  makes  the  efficiency 
gains  which  the  agreement  would  per- 
mit. In  time,  as  the  Canadiaii  produc- 
tion costs  approached  U.S.  levels,  these 
remaining  restrictions  would  serve  no 
further  purpose,  and  the  North  American 
automotive  market  could  realize  its  full 
potential  growth  in  employment,  effi- 
ciency, and  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reduction  of  artiflcial 
trade  barriers  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  an  essential  step  in  pro- 
moting the  economic  development  of 
both  countries  and  in  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding 
between  them.  The  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Agreement  represents  a  land- 
mark on  the  road  toward  the  freer  trade 
that  economic  logic  demands  between  the 
two  nations  whose  peoples  and  cultures 
have  ."io  much  in  common. 

Canada  has  already  demonstrated  her 
good  faith  in  this  imasinatlve  and  his- 
toric agreement.  It  would  be  unthink- 
able for  us,  in  our  turn,  to  pass  up  the 
ifteat  opportunity  that  has  been  opened. 
I  urge  that  we  Implement  the  agreement 
by  passage  of  H.R   9042. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RONCALio  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado ) ,  for  September  2 
through  September  13,  1965,  on  accovmt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  for  Septem- 
ber 2,  1965.  through  September  13.  1965. 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDKRS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  H.ALPEBN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morton),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morion),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bray  lat  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 2.  1965;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  20  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 7. 

Mr.  Ryan  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Clev- 
ENGER).  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cohelan  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Clevenger  I .  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Todd  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Clev- 
ENGERi.  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  Weltner  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Clevencer  1 .  for  60  minutes,  on  Septen- 
ber  2;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  t(j 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressio.sai 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remark, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KiNG  of  Utah  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  connection  with  his  re- 
marks In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
H.R.  3141. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Ml'.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  to  extend  hi; 
remarks  during  general  debate  on  HP. 
3141  and  to  Include  extraneoiis  matte; 

The  following  Members  lat  the  i-e- 
quest  of  Mr.  Morto.v)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Ehlenborn. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  In  thrre  ic- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gripfin. 

Mr.  CtXNNiNGHAM  to  include  extraneoui 
matter  in  his  remarks  in  Committe! 
today 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clevenger)  and  to  includs 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  MULTEB. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Hamilto* 

Mr.  Roybal  in  two  instances- 
Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowm; 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  tabif 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows 

S.  960.  An  act  to  make  the  antitrust  law 
and  the  Federai  Trade  Commission  Act  £f 
pltcablo  to  the  organized  professional  t^iii^ 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  ani 
hockey  and  to  limit  the  applicability  of  sad 
laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects  of  tit 
organized  professional  team  sports  of  bM** 
ball,  football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  lai 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tht 
Judiciary. 

S.  2232.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entltlKi 
"An  act  to  provide  In  the  Department  '■'. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  1(W 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,"  ap- 
proved September  2,  1958,  &B  amended.  It 
order  to  further  provide  for  a  loan  service 
of  educational  media  for  the  deaf,  and  (Of 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committf^ 
on  House  Administration,  reported  tUs' 
that  committee  had  examined  and  fouii'- 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  tti« 
Speaker : 

RSI.  4905.  An  act  to  provide  for  x,be  ciC- 
veyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fes- 
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eral  Government  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,   Oklaloosa  County.   Fla.; 

H  B.  6927.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
mpnt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Biid  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
ihe  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  University 
of  Texas  for  the  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson 
Presidential  Archival  Depository,  and  for 
other  purposes 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR.  4905  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Co  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, Okaloosa  County,  Fla.;  and 

H.R.  6927.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


1540  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComproUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  review  of  procedures  and  prac- 
tices lor  terminating  procurement  of  excess 
missile  spare  parts,  U.S.  Army  Missile  Com- 
mand, Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

1541  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
A  report  of  management  of  automatic  data 
processing  facUllles  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1542.  A  letter  from  the  Secret-ary  of  State. 
tran.-;niltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  coiltrol  the  use  of  the  design  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  seal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. September  2.  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Serrtces  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  quartz  crystals  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  .\rmBd  Services. 

1535.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal,  without  regard  to  the 
prescribed  6-month  waiting  period,  of  Itimp 
steatite  talc  from  the  national  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1536.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  -Administration,  transnilt- 
tlng  a  drnft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  graphite  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, 

1537.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmlttlig  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  of  the  United  State  In  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  His- 
tory and  to  authorize  appropriations  there- 
Mr:   to  the  Committee   on   Foreign  Affairs. 

1.538  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  St5te. 
transmitting  a  drjvft  of  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  America  of  two  Instruments  for 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization:  to  the 
C'-mmlttee  on  Foreign  AfTatrs. 

1539.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  of  financial  statements 
nf  the  Government  Printing  Offlce,  fiscal  year 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SISK;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  661  for  the  consideration  of  S. 
2294.  an  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Inter- 
national ^Vheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949;  with- 
out amendment  {Rept.  No.  945).  Referred 
to  The  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  562.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  S.  1903,  an  act  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  as  amended  (63 
Stat.  734-736):  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  946) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  563.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  6277.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  947) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POWELL;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  10238  A  bill  to  provide 
labor  standards  for  certain  persona  employed 
by  Federal  contractors  to  furnish  services 
to  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  948).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
,  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU'nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
pi-oper  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shu 
Hsien  Chang:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
919  >.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
MacArthtir  Godltiabols-Deacon;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  920).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJJ.  I93I.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Alexander  Porzse;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  921).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2926.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Efstahia 
Oiannos;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  922). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HR.  3062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Son 
Chung  Ja:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
923).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   H.R.  3079.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 


Elenl  Bacola  Clacco,  doctor  of  medicine; 
without  amendment  [Rept.  No.  924  > .  R<*- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Who;e  Hotise 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  Ue  Judiciary 
HJt.  3766,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosa 
Baaile  DeSantls;  without  amendment  ( Rept 
No.  925 1 ,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judlciftrv 
HR.  4211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Plnocchiaro:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
9261.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  MOORE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  4464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjlchrlstofas,  .'iphrodlte  Hadjlchrlstofas 
and  Panlote  Hadjichristofafi;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  927).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4926.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Enzo 
lEnzio)  Perottl;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  928)  .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr-  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Chlzuyo  Hoshixaki:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  929).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHITE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  5006.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Diosdado  F.  Almazan;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  9301.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  WTiole  House, 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  5457.  A  Ijlil  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  del  Rosarlo  de  Fatlma  Lopez  Hayes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  931)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  WTjole  Hou.se 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R  6554  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Francis 
Crabbs  (Koh,  Ml  Sooki;  with  amendment 
{Rept.  No.  9321.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House- 
Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, an.  5904-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Nam  le  Kim:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
933).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  8819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Orhan 
Metln  Oziriat;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
934).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
James  D.  W.  Blyth.  his  wife.  Jean  M:iry 
Blyth.  and  their  daughter,  Penelope  .Te-in 
Blyth;  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  93oi. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosauro 
L.  Llndogan:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
936).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ofjthe 
Whole  Ho\)se. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1311  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  J.  McDevltt:  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  937)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House, 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HK.  4203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Alton  G.  Edwards:  with  amendment  iRept 
No.  938) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clnry  HR,  6204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  K.  Beilek:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  939  I  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  8085  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Har- 
vey E  Ward:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
940).  Referred  to  the  Comnuttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cl;iry.  HR.  8829  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
S.  Sgt  Robert  E  Martin,  U  S  Air  Force 
( retired  i :  without  amendment  ( Rept.  No. 
941).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Jutll- 
ciarv  H.H.  10403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  F.  Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien; 
wlthoxu  fimendmenl  (Kept.  No.  942).  Re- 
forred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Rouse. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  10404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Col.  James  E.  Bailey,  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired i;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  943). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  GII.^ERT:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cl.-iry.  H.R.  10405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Col.  Donald^.  M.  Blalteslee  and  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  E.  Wayne.  U.S.  Air  Force;  without 
.amendment  ( Rept.  No.  944) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BU.LS   .'^ND  RESOHJTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H  R  10799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  193G.  to  provide  that  at  least 
75  percent  of  cargoes  procured,  furnished,  or 
financed  by  the  United  States  shall  be  trans- 
ported m  U.S. -flag  vessels:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  CUNN'INGH.AM: 
H  H.  10800  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stafnp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
foiuirling  of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Heme, 
Boys  Town.  Nebr.:  to  the  Committee  oil  Post 
O.lice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  GOODELL: 
HR  10801    A    bill    to    establish    the    na- 
tional  water   resources    trust    fund:    to   the 
Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mrs  GRIFFITHS: 
H.H.  10802.  A  bin  to  amejd  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  pro%'lde  equality  of 
treatment  with  respect  to  widows  and  widow- 
ers of  certain  employees  who  die  In  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OROVER: 
H  P..  10803.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  conduct  a  complete  In- 
veitlgntlon  and  study  of  water  utilization  and 
control  of  the  Great  South  Bay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  10804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Include  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  employers  In  providing 
training  and  retraining  programs  for  their 
employees  and  prospective  employees  as 
expenses  which  qualify  for  the  Investment 
credit  under  section  38-  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.         ' 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
HR  ibaoo  A  bill  to  amend  the  Infernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
abatement  of  water  and  air  pollution  by  per- 
mitting the  amortization  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  the  cost  of  abatement  works  over  a 
period  of  38  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr  McCLORY: 
H  R.  10806    A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
1'.  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H.R.  10807.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  alien 
otherwise  qualified  who  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  a  continuous  period  of  5 
years  (regardless  of  the  nature  of  such  resi- 
dence) shall  be  eligible  for  health  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged  under  title  XVUI  of 
the  &>:ial  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 
HB.  10808   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  status  of  certain  Cuban  refugees 
to  that  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 


manent residence,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HR.  10809.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  loaio.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  to  prohibit  contracting 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  places  outside  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  crULVER : 
HR.  10811.  A  bill  creating  the  Dubuque 
Brld;^e  Commission  and  authorizing  said 
commission  and  Its  successors  t.o  acquire  by 
purchase  or  ccademnatlon  and  to  construct, 
mulutaln,  and  operate  a  bjidge  or  bridges 
across  the  MissLssippi  River  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Dubuque.  Iowa.  Grant  County.  Wis., 
ai'.d  Jo  Daviess  County.  111.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs,  DWYER; 
HJi.  10812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  193B  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion m  employment  against  Individuals  on 
account  of  their  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  10813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  It  an  unfair 
lat)or  practice  for  an  employer  or  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  discriminate  unjustifiably  on 
account  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H  R.  10814.  A  bill  to  facUitate  the  obtain- 
ing of  employment  by  older  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  10815  A  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Older  Workers  In  the  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  an  employer  who  em- 
ploys older  persons  In  his  trade  or  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ST.  ONGE : 
H.R.  10817., A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  expeditious 
delivery  in  the  malls  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  monthly  benefit  payments  under 
the  .Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfHce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HR.  I08I8.  A  bill  to  protect  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  prohibiting  the  making  of  certain 
threatening  and  abusive  communications  to 
members  of  such  forces  or  their  families,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  10819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  .^ct  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-per- 
cent Increase  in  all  annuities  and  pensions 
payable  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  DERWINSKI : 
H  R.  10820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  EVERETT: 
HR.  10821.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  program  of 
group  life  insurance  which  shall  be  provided 
by  private  insurance  companies  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  on  active 
duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  GARM-iVTZ: 
H.R.  10822.  A  bill  to  improve  and  clarify 
certain  laws  of  the  Coast  Guard:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  JMsheriea. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN : 
H.R.  10823.  A  bill  relating  to  credit  life  In- 
suTioice  and  credit  health  and  accident  in- 
surance with  respect  to  student  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  "^ 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H  R.  10B24.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Comntlsslon  on  Older  Workers;  to  the  Corri- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  10825.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esi,-ib- 
llshment  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  Natioist: 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  Yurk, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Con:m:ilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HR.  10826.  A  bill  to  provide  that  -tr 
b:ittleshlp  Missouri  shall  be  maintained  ii^.  h 
naval  museum  at  Annafwlls.  Md..  or  iicat 
W;ishlngton.  D.C.;  to  the  Committee  or. 
Armed  Services, 

By  .Mr,  BETTS: 
H.R.  10827.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Identifiti,- 
tlon  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  Indlv;^;- 
uals  who  fall  to  comply  with  certain  p.-e- 
scrlbed  procedures,  to  require  approval  o: 
certain  accounting  systems  by  the  Com;,- 
troUer  General,  to  require  reporting  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  action  on  rccont- 
mcndatlons  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comnnt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr   MULTER : 
H  R.  10828.  A  bill  to  author:ze  the  payme.M 
to  local  governments  ouw  of  tax  revenues;  '.o 
the    Committee    on     Interior    and    Insul^i.'- 
Aflttlrs- 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10829.  A  bill  to  authorize  Ileus  o; 
value  of  secured  equijimeut  used  solely  lor 
navigatlo.i  or  fishing  on  a  vessel  of  ihe 
United  States  and  to  permit  the  recording  ol 
such  liens:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mftrine  and  Fisheries, 

By  Mr,  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  10830.  A  bin  to  provide  for  plannli.p. 
coordination,  and  construction  of  facilities 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  fresh 
water  for  the  Northeastern  United  States 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul;!r 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR  io831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  hearings 
on  applications  for  construction  permits  for 
certain  facilities  must  be  held  at  or  ne;ir 
the  places  where  such  facilities  are  to  be 
located;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

H.J,  Res.  649-  Joint  resolution  to  establ.sii 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.J  Res.  650.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
P.^ther  FI.^nagan■s  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  It."? 
environs;  to  the  Committee  on  Hou^e 
Administration. 

By  Mr   HAGEN  of  California: 
H,J.  Re^i.  651    Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  3  of  each  year  as  Pony  Express  D.' 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    PA8CELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  488.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Dny;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H  Con.  Res,  469.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Liw  Day;   to  the  Con-.- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H,  Con    Res.  470.  Concurrent  resolution  :o 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  .Mf.iirs. 

By   Mr.   H05MER: 
H.    Res.    559.  Resolution    recognizing    Die 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Jun- 
ior Chamber  International:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SELDEN : 
H.  Res,  560.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  declaring 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  relative  *o 
the  Intervention  of  the  International  com- 
munistic movement  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

365.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Memorial  of 
ihe  Nebraska  State  Legislature  urging  the 
opposition  to  the  proposed  diversion  of  Fed- 
ffsl-aid  secondary  road  funds  for  use  on 
scenic  hlghwaya  while  great  needs  continue 
10  exist  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  rood 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

366  Also,  memorial  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Legislature  urging  opposition  to  the  adoption 
o:  the  proposed  policy  of  denying  Federal- 
aid  [uuds  to  those  States  which  do  not  pro- 
vide effective  regulation  of  signs  and  dis- 
plays along  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
and  the  primary  highway  system;  to  the 
Committee  on   Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN : 
H  R.  10832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
.JUesnn  Relampagos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HR  10833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Anlca 
Nastasic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mf.  BURTON  of  California: 
UR.  10834    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  pipe  organ  and  parts  Imported  for 
the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ad- 
yent    of    Christ    the    King.    San    Francisco. 
Calif;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H  R.  10835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Corlgllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
HR.  10836.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
selmu  S.  AIvarcz-Gomez;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  10837.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Oull- 
lermo  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclary. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H  R.  10838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Eau  GalUe,  Pla.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MACKAY: 
H.R.  10839.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Norman  Dean  Scbanche;  to  the  Committee 
o.T  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MmSHALL: 
HJi.  10840,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolac 
and  Ana  Spuza  and  their  children,   Diana, 
Maria  and  Deccbal  Spuza;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  R.  10841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fcrrimi 
Triidiug  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R  10842.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sotlrios 
Catarachias;     to     the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 

Hj;.  10843.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eatepan 

Evlaalan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  10844.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elma 

Elola    Tobltt;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
Hn.  10845.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Shirley  Norene  Buckley:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJ>  10848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erine  Nabokoff,  ajid  others;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TODD: 
HR,  10847,  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  First 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Lexington  and 


Security  Trust  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  10848.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Con- 
tinental-Illinois National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
of  Chicago  and  City  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  Chicago:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv - 

H.R.  10849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Merchantlle  Trust  Co.  National  Association 
and  the  Security  Trtist  Co.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10850.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
Third  National  Bank  In  Nashville  and  the 
Nashville  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10851.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manu- 
facturers Trust  Co.  and  the  Hanover  Bank; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

H  R.  10852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crocker- 
Anglo  National  Bank,  Citizens  National 
Bank,  and  Transamerlca  Corp  :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciarv. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  September  1,  196,5 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  in  changing  and 
troubled  days  we  pray  for  conceptions 
big  enough,  and  spirits  strong  enough, 
to  match  the  awesome  time  in  which  v.'e 
live  and  serve. 

We  face  the  tasks  here  with  minds 
.startled  by  the  swift  march  of  world- 
shaking  events.  Hidden  fires  are  flam- 
ing forth,  consuming  the  old  habitations 
of  men.  We  hear  angry  voices  that 
challenge  all  that  men  have  counted 
fixed  and  final  and  sure.  Men  so  long 
in  chains  are  chanting  a  new  song  of 
expected  freedom. 

For  social  systems  that  have  sentenced 
the  masses  to  grinding  poverty,  for 
arrogant  overlords  of  government  and 
lndustr>'  who  have  held  human  life  more 
cheap  than  merchandise,  the  ax  is  at 
the  root  of  the  rotted  tree,  the  judge  is 
at  the  barred  gate,  as  the  shining 
sword  of  universal  freedom  is  liftad 
against  all  that  denies  and  enslaves. 

As  Thy  emancipatinff  truth  goes 
marching  on.  may  our  souls  be  swift  to 
answer  Thee,  and  jubilant  our  feet. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  31,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.s  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  hAd  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  90421  to 
pro'vide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Agreement  Concerning  Automotue 
Products  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  Canada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  re<3Uested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  ai.so  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R,  4905.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction. Okaloosa  County,  Fla;  and 

H.R.  6927.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housiiig  and  Urban  Development, 
and   for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  Uie  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada. 
and  for  other  puiTroses,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  CoiTimii- 
tee  on  Finance 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciaiy  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
excluding  treaties  and  the  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Including  the  nom- 
ination of  Phillips  Talbot,  of  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

iFor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

Lawrence  Francis  O'Brien,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Postmaster  General. 
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By  Mr.  MACMJSON.  from  the  Conrinlttee 
on  Cocamerce: 

Robert  A.  Hartley,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  CommlMion; 

WUlard  Deason.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  December  31. 
1965: 

Wlllard  Deason.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  for  a  term 
of  7  years  expiring  December  31.  1972;   and 

Wlillam  R.  Curtis,  and  sundry  other  per- 
_  sons,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the  En- 
'  vlronmental  Science  Services  Administration. 

The  VltE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  of  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATn'E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  M.ansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements   during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiT  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^k  that  the  nominations,  through  the 
nomination  of  Phillips  Talbot,  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr,  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
conflrmation  by  the  Senate  today  of  the 
nominations  of  two  very  distinguished 
sons  of  New  York.  I  wish  to  speak  of 
them  separately,  because  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  separate  statements. 

The  first  is  Mr.  Harlan  Cleveland,  who 
came  to  Washington  as  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  charge  of  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  including 
the  United  Nations.  He  did  not  surren- 
der his  idealism,  but  became  a  practical 
diplomat  at  the  same  time.  He  is  now 
?lven  the  great  responsibility  of  repre- 
-senting  the  United  States  at  NATO,  re- 
placing another  distinguished  and  highly 
respected  New  Yorker.  Tom  Finletter. 
where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
buttress  the  heart  of  world  security. 
which  is  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  His  serv- 
ices toward  the  orientation  of  the  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  organization  come  at 
a  historic  moment.  I  am  sure  he  will 
make  a  great  contribution  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Phillips  Talbot,  of  New  York,  who 
will  succeed  another  distinguished  Amer- 
ican. Mr,  Henry  Labouisse.  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Greece,  has  earned  a  remarkable 
reputation  as  a  vigorous  diplomat. 

I  happen  to  have  a  special  interest  In 
this  matter,  an  international  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  Greece,  as  Chair- 
man of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference,  which  is 
presently  engaged  in  an  effort  to  en- 
courage closer  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Talbot  can  be  assured  of  my  vigor- 
ous support  In  his  representation  of  the 
President  in  a  country  whose  people,  as 
the  world  has  learned,  have  great  cour- 
age and  spirit,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
.stanchest  allies  which  the  United  States 
has  anywhere  in  the  world. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  w^re 
referred  as  indicated: 
Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in  Vari- 
ous States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  on  Blue  Eye  Creek. 
Ala :  Beardsley  watershed.  California:  Rev- 
olon  watershed.  California;  Mill  Creek.  Ind.; 
Mosquito  of  Harrison  watershed.  Iowa;  Tiu-- 
key  Creek.  Kans,;  Little  Delaware-Mission 
Creek  and  tributaries.  Kansas;  Lower  Bayou 
Teche  watershed.  Louisiana;  Back  Swamp 
watershed.  North  Carolina,;  Margaret  Creek, 
Ohio;  Escondldo  Creek.  Tex  ;  and  Williams 
Creek.  Tex  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Plans  for  Works  of  Improvement  in  Vari- 
ous States 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, tninsmitting.  pursuant  to  law.  plans 
for  works  of  improvement  on  Upper  Chop- 
tank  River.  Del.  and  Md,;  Little  Raccoon 
Creek.  Ind,;  Timber  Creek.  Kans.:  Tamarac 
watershed.  Minnesota;  Quapaw  watershed. 
Oklahoma;  Duck  Creek.  Tex ;  and  Cherry- 
stone watershed.  Virginia  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  196,5- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— SUP. 
PLEMENTAL       AND       INDIVIDU.i^L 
VIEWS  iS,  REPT.  NO.  673) 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  from  thf 
Committee  on  Latior  and  Public  Welfare 
I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendmcn- 
the  bill   (H.R.  9567)    to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  supple- 
mental and  individual  views. 

I  am  proud  to  say.  in  making  the  re- 
port, that  the  bill  comes  to  the  flor,r  of 
the  Senate  with  the  unanimous  vote  o! 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar:  and.  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEr:  ON' 
REDUCTION      OF      NONESSENTI.AL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLO'YMENT  AND  PAY 
Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
July  1965.    In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice  of   several   years'   standing,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  prim- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Personnel    in    Executive   Branch 
July  1965  and  June  1965.  and  Pat.  Jc.ne 
1965  AND  May  1965 

personnel    AND    PAT    SUMMARY 

(See  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  July  1965  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  la  summarized  as  follows; 


Civilian  personnel  la  executive 
branch 

Payroll  (in  thousands)  In  etei.-unrc 
bronch 

Total  and  major  cateeorles 

In  July 
num- 
bered— 

In  June 
num-     . 
bered 

Increase 
t-F)orde- 
creoM(-) 

In  June 
was— 

In  May 
was— 

Increase 
(-hlordf- 
cnaso  -' 

Totnli ' 

2,542,590 

■.'.soi(.n9 

-1-34. 4n 

SI.  468.  514 

$1,405,810 

-|-S«.'.6IH 

Af^ncies  esclasive  of  Deportment 

olDctense 

Deportrocnl  of  Defense 

1.497,003 
l.M5..'iS; 

1.474.333 

1.033.796 

+T2.6m 
-i-1 1.791 

851234 

61(1.  ao 

»2l.i03 
584.023 

-t-3.'.ii' 

3. 380.  we 
155,  l>14 
568.437 

3.353.S04 
154.313 
S4A,068 

Outside  tlie  United  States 

+1.299 

+a.am 

""'• 

Industrial  employment 

•* 

Fi)reign  nationals .. 

130. 119 

130.  451 

-332 

25.798 

M.a3fi 

-^i 

•  Ksriiisive  of  foreign  natfoiiais  sbo»-n  in  the  luft  liiif  of  this  smnirmry. 

!  Inciu'leseinploympiii  uii'ier  the  PresMcnff  Youth  Opportunity  Campaigti 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  in  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I.  II.  in.  and  IV 
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T  vBi.K  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executice agencies  during  Jnly  1965, 
and  comparison  with  June  196S,  and  pay  for  June  1965,  and  comparison  with  May  1986 


Dcpiutmeiu  or  ageacy 


EXECI'TIVE  PEfARTUENTS  (EXCEPT  DirENSl) 

.KBrn-'UltUIf -. 

('ciiiiniprce ---. , 

Health.  Education,  und  Wolfiirc--.  

Interior - — -, 

Jiwtite.  -.. — — .-.— — — — — 

Ulwr -...._. — 

I'osl  OSioe - 

stale" - 

Trea,-tury _. 


ETECITIVE  OFFKX  Or  T1IE  PBESIDIVT 


White  House  Omce.        ;.     

Rnr»*iiU  of  the  Budpet , 

t  i.ijniil  ol  Econonile  .\ilvi,'si'rs     

K\t  I  utive  .M:msion  and  tlruunds 

s  jnnn.il  Aeroniiulirs  -md  Space  GouncU 

Siitloniil  Couneil  on  the  .\rt.s i, 

N'mioniil  Security  CuUneil 1; 

utle-c  of  Economic  Oi)portunity.;l 

oHiee  of  Emerceney  IMunninit....... 

(Mlite  of  Scienie  iind  Teeimoiotry ..—.._, 

Ollie'c  of  the  Special  RepresentiitlTe  for  Tnide  Neeollutioos— . 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  IntercMs 

Prestdont'3  Committee  on  Equul  Opportunity  in  Housing.. 
l're^ident'5  Council  on  Equal  Opportunity , 


INOt^PENDCNT  A<iESries 

.\'i\'i5'iry  Commission  on  Inti-rsovernniental  Relations 

.xoienean  Bnltle  Moliumenti  Cr.mmisiion.. 

.\|iItdiiciiiHn  Regional  Connnis-tion     - 

,\l'irnic  Kiiernv  Commission 

Kiitfle  of  New  Orle;ins  ?esquiccntennial  Celebntion  Conunission., 

BtKird  of  Ctovernors  of  t!  c  Kedero]  Reserve  System  - .    

rtvil  .\eron;Hittcs  Itoiird  . — — 

<ivtl  ^rvioe  Commission .-._. _. 

Civ:l  War  t^enlenni  .1  Ci.mmtsslojl     . . .-, 

(".■iixniL'Wion  of  Fine  .Arts...     --.. 

r.,M,inis.'Jion  on  Civil  Richts,  _.. ... : . 

lieliiw.ire  River  Basin  (^4)mmissien 

Eqiiid  Fmploynieni  Ortporlimlty  Commissfcon 

Eviiori-ImiHtn  Bwikof  Whshlnston 

Fiirm  Crerfii  Adniini«lraiion 

FMeral  .\vtalion  .Agene\ 

Feder.d  Coa!  Mine  Safe!;.  Hoard  of  Review.. 

Federiil  Coniniunieatinns  Commission 

Ferlertl  Deposit  Insuruiee  Cor|>omtlon 

Federal  Field  Committee  lor  Developmenl  Planning  In  Alaska... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Banli  Board 

Feiieral  Maritime  Commission 

F"leral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Fr.ii-ral  Power  Conunission _ __. 

Fc'lenil  Ka-li,t:i(.n  Council 

F.-deral  Trade  Cuminission 

Fun'ign  Claims  Petilement  Commission,.  — 

r.enenl  .\cooiintlnc  OfDe'e  ..»..„..——— 

c.enend  Services  .administration : 

<iMVernnient  Printing  Offio-     , 

ll'iri.^iKC  and  Home  F'inanci?  .\genry r 

Uiiii.injCiaUna  Cnmnii«5i,m v...-...- 

liii'-rstaie  Commerc»?  Commission. 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


July 


.Vuti.tual  Aeronautics  and  .^psce  Administration 

Naiiimal  Capital  Houstnc  Authority 

National  Capital  Plamdnp  Commission.. 

Nati'innl  Cnpllal  Tnuisfhirtatioo  Agency 

National  Comnii-tsion  on  Food  .MarlietinB..  , 

National   Commission   on    Technology,   Aulomatfoo,  and   Economic 

T'nvrrss 

.\aiioiuil  (iallery  of  Art.. 

.National  Labor  Relations  Board.' 

National  Medlatltm  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

P.snama  Canal... ■ 

iTe^ldent's  .\dvisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management  Policj" 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity ., 

Pre,s-ident's  Re\iew  Committee  for  Development  Plannlnp  In  Alaska... 

It,iilroad  Retirement  Board.., 

Reneeotiation  Board... 

.•^t,  Ijiwreiief- Seaway  Development  Corporation..  

^^■ainlies  and  Kxcluuige  Commission  

Selective  P*'rvi«  System 1 

^mall  Business  Administration . 

.■^ii.itltsonlim  Institution 

.^oi.veralvc  Activities  (Tontrol  Bard .- 

T.iri(I  Commission 4- . 

'!■«  Ctrtirt  Of  the  L'nited  States.* 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority ;. 

l'.?-.  Arms  ti'ontroland  Disarmament  .\gpncy 

',S,  Informalitm  Agency  . 

i'nited  Slates-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rioo. . . 

Veterans'  .\dnilnistnition. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Wi3odro»-  Wilson  Memorial  Commission 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  excluding  Dciiortment  of  Defense., 


n-,4)ii 

33.834 
«n.3ll 
71,604 
33,452 

».  sa 
ms,TU 

40,975 
90,  SM 


25 
444 

7 

7,430 

I 

672 

mm 

3, 7»1 

3 

■  0 

lie 

2 

m 

309 

233 

45. 33-.^ 

6 

1,650 

1.555 

3 

1,303 

349 

4Z2 

LI79 

4 

1.158 

183 

4,283 

3(1,471 

7,392 

1.3. 820 

19 

2,423 

35, '224 

425 

l!4 

32 

63 

22 

3M 

2,275 

141 

1.  nr. 
14.941 

3 

60 

1 

L753 

1!I5 

les 

1.42S 
7.652 
3.787 

2,  Ira 

2fi 

2Utl 

155 

17.07a 

179 

11,717 

.  2» 

166.543 

J2 


L  497, 003 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tnblo. 


113.tK7 
33.063 
ti7. 310 
70.738 
33.222 
9,567 

585.512 
40,  (»7 
88,769 


333 
524 
45 
71 
29 
26 


116 
28 
2.1 
12 
18 


•15 

439 

6 

7.330 

667 

846 

3,7X9 

3 

1A9 

2 

19 

308 

2.15 

45,288 

L64i 

1,545 

3 

L300 

251 

422 

1.163 

4 

1.167 

186 

4.274 

36.527 

7.416 

13,777 

19 

2,433 

34,063 

423 

67 

32 

62 

14 
321 

2,252 

135 

l,2(r7 

14,904 

1 

61 

1 

1,767 

184 

164 

1.420 

7,588 

3,754 

2,013 

1.134 

27 

298 

154 

16.797 

175 

11.633 

30 

167,059 

21 

1 


Increase       Decrease  June 


4,454 
161 


9'jg 

230 


10,209 

288 

2,119 


5 

I 

100 


1.161 
3 


1 

27V 
4 

84 


2 
516 


23.557  1 
22,  { 


SA2.'i33 
23.662 
51.198 
43.307 
24,485 
6,789 

311,190 
25,608 
64,424 


24 

90 

14 

6,377 

(") 

486 

758 

2,753 

9 

5 

74 

3 

8 

242 

190 

36.10S 

6 

L226 

1,049 

5 

988 

216 

4.18 

935 

5 

970 

114 

3.  199 

19.809 

5.ora 

9,771) 

23 

1,920 

28,736 

223 

t>3 

31 

45 

» 
ISO 

1,780 
132 
839 

5,870 

46 

I 

1.146 

f82 

112 

1,082 

2,668 

2,744 

i,ir4 

377 

30 

237 

149 

11,319 

168 

6,833 

IS 

87.623 

38 

m 


852.234 


Hay 


$,«.972 
22.339 
47.148 
39.967 
22.946 
6,420 

307,561 
24.744 
57,  ni 


41 
44 

33 
4 

37 
761 
344 
48 
29 
9 
9 


31 
88 

10 
5^866 

m 

458 
717 
2.512 
4 
6 
«S 
3 


Increase       Decease 


$6,361 
1,323 
4,050 
3,340 
1,519 

369 
3,629 

864 


230 

180 

34,701 

5 

i.VS 

991 

4 


412 

898 

5 

925 

127 

3,013 

18.303 

4.892 

9.279 

31 

1,833 

27,730 

261 

44 

32 

W 

7 

165 

1,677 

115 

7113 

5,917 

1 

44 

o 

1,082 

I8S 

109 

1.062 

2.496 

2.597 

1.011 

420 

29 

221 

146 

10.747 

157 

5,923 

12 

83.602 

208 

m 


553 

19 
3 
1 
2 
1 


4 

511 

"i» 

41 

341 

5 


8 
12 
10 
1,407 
1 

n4 

58 
1 

SO 
U 
26 
37 


45 

188 

1.506 

170 

491 

'"87 
LOOK 


$3,967 


172 
147 
93 


1 

16 

3 

572 

11 

910 

6 

4,021 


82L7V3 


34.347 
30.441 
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Table  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  Unilei  States  ejnployed  hi/  the  expcntive  agoncies  during  July  lUfi.' . 
and  comparison  with  June  1965,  and  pa^j  for  June  1965,  and  comparison  wilh  May  1965 — Continued 


Dt'piUlnieiit  or  agcnt-y 

Person  ntl 

Pay  (in  thousands) 

July 

June 

Increase 

Decrease 

June 

May 

Increase 

Decrease 

i)f:p.\rtmest  or  DErEssE 
Otfifi"  of  the  Secretary  of  Defease 

2.327 

«  «  370,  U39 

I336.t>34 

s  295. 819 

2.104 

»83 

92 

•2.90-1 

<  33,  272 

40 

9 

^« 

405 

2.301 

3fifi.740 

333.273 

291.5011 

2. 1)80 

987 

2,' ISO 

34,203 

40 

9 

57 

420 

28 
4.199 
3.301 
4,319 

24 

92' 

718 

»2.219 
213, 577 
2CM,913 
109,821 
1,174 
770 

1,087' 

21,  753 

41 

0 

52 

251 

tl.98S 
'201.881 
1M.419 
l'-2,718 
1,008 
737 

i,'422' 

19.430 

:j9 

0 
45 
237 

J234 

11.090 

10. 4M 

7.103 

76 

39 

275' 

2.317 

2 

Deptirtmont  of  the  Army 

DepiiTtnuTH  ntWic  Swy... 

Defense  (ommuniciitions  Aeency '. 

Defcuse  Coiitriict  Auilil  Agency" 

4 

rvft'nsp  Siipplv  Accni-y 

931 

Intprn:Uinn:iI  inilitarv  acfiriiies 

2 

.... 

"\i 

7 
14 

Amn-'l  Forces  information  :ind  eiJucation  uctivilii-s 

1.  045.  587 

1. 033.  790 

12  741 
11. 

95(1 
791 

■il6L2SO 

584,023 

32.257 
32. 

(Iran*)  total.  incltiUinr  Department  of  T)eff  nse  '  •», ' 

2.W2.5W 

2,508.119 

30.298 
34. 

1.S27 

471 

1. 468. 514 

1. 405.  816 

66. 604  I           SI  9i« 
62.698 

i                                                                                                                   ^ 

1 

Acency  as  foUous!  35  fro-n  liie  JVinirtniPnl  of  tl»e  Army,  19  from  the  Departtiieiti  < 
the  .Navy.  aii*i  29  from  tin*  Oopftrimeiit  of  ihe  Air  Force. 

■  Eielusivf  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Iiiieili?ence  Agency  and  the  Natioi. , 
Security  Awncy. 

*  IncImiesriiipIoyineMt  under  the  PrcsMent's  Youth  Op;M>rtii!iily  Cumpatpii. 

*  Inclu  tes  einplriv  nrf.  I  In  the  lob  Corps  Ity  Fe'leral  acenck-s  under  tlie  Econoiin 
Opportnriity  Act  of  lye.'.    Publie  L  iw  sS-4.*i2>,  a.t  follows: 


'  July  fleurc  includes  14,vj5  einployei>s  of  the  Ajif.icy  for  Intericittonal  f)evelorra<:nt 
.15  niinpiired  .with  I.i.ffts  in  Jane  aiid'their  pay.  The<e  AID  Tieure'  include  etniMoyees 
who  iifi-  pijid  from  foreiim  currencies  deposited  l>v  foroien  povemments  in  a  trust  fund 
for  this  purpose.  Ttie  .1  uly  lieiin'  includes  3.916  of  these  tnist  fund  employee-^,  an.-I  the 
June  fipnre  inelu'tes  3.790. 

-  July  fieure  includes  1.233  eniployeos  of  Ujo  Pciice  Corps  iis  comirareil  with  1. 101  in 
June  and  llieir  pav. 

I  Lefs  than  «.V<0. 

*  In  Jill..  973  Hniployees  were  transferre*!  t4  the  Department  of  the  Army  from  the 
Defense  ."Supply  Acency. 

*  Ifi  July  72fi  i>ntplo>ei>«  were  irmsferred  to  the  Defense  iTitelUgence  Aeency  as 
follows  315  from  the  Denartiiient  of  the  Army.  174  from  tlie  Department  of  thf  Navy, 
.i!id  _'37froiii  the  DepiriTi.etit  (d the  .\ir  Forcf. 

*  Newonriiii;/.ti4>it.i!eutitycstn1ilished  pursuaut  to  Department  of  Defense  directive 
.Tiri.«i.36.  June  9.  19»>.5.  issued  ivy  ilic  :^ecretary  of  Defiv.sc  under  lUithorJty  of  see.  3nO  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  RwrR^^mization  Act  of  laW  i  PuhHc  Law  8-V599)-  In  July 
S3  eniiiioyees  lind  iheir  fuiiclio:iii  were  trjnsftTrc.l  to  the  Defense  Contract  .\adit 

Table  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  July  196S,  and  comparison  with  June  19^6 


Agency 


Aprlrulture  Deparrincut. 
Interior  tX-pHttmenc 


July 
1.2S3 

gas 

Jane 

Change 

960 
807 

-r2!« 
-rl31 

2. 191 

1.767 

+421 

neporlmetil  or  agcuoy 


EXECL-nvE  t>EP,VRTME.\Ttt  (EXCErT  IiEfE:.:»K) 

Aericulnirc 

(■(unmercf , 

Ilealili,  EiluciUlon, und  Wcltare 

Interior . 

Justice 

I.afK>r _ 

I"o<t  Otilw 

State'  -_ - _ 

Trea.<tiry 

EXECrTtVE  OFnCE  OP  THE  PRE.ilDEST 

Wliite  llouseOtrue  -  _ 

Iliu"«m  of  the  Budget 

t^ouncil  of  EcotiOTiiic  .V'lvi^rs 

Executive  Mansion  ati'l  lirouixls 

Nationai  .\eronautics  and  -Siwce  Cotmcit 

National  rouiicil  oti  llic  .\rts.. 

National  Security  CoancH 

OfRceof  Economic  Ol»p<»rttinlty 

Oifu-eof  Ementericy  PlanFiine 

nificeof  ?i.icnce  and  Techiioiojiy 

Office  of  tlie  .SjJecial  Representative  fop  Trade 

Negotiations 

President's  romtnitteeon  Consumer  Interests 
President's  Conuniltee  on  Equal  Opportunity 

in  Iloustiie 

President's  Council  on  Equal  Opportunity... 

INPEPESPENT  AOE,N"nE.S 

Advisory  Commission  on  Jnierpovemmental 

Relations.. .  ... 

.\nieric^n  Rntlle  Moncinents  Commission..  . 

.\ppalachl:m  Ke^ional  Comitiisiion. ....  

Atomic  Eneray  Commission 

Battle  of  -New  OrlealL*  f^esqulcentennfttl  Cele- 

br;uion  Comniis,«ion. 
Hoard  of  (Jovernors  of  the  Fetlerol  Reserve 

.S.vstem..  .  

Civil  .\ernnautics  noar-l 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  ComtujssloD 

Commis.<i'»n  of  Fine -Vrts    

Commiiision  on  Civil  Riphis _.. 

I'elawarc  Ki\cr  Ba«in  Conimwsion.. ... 

Equal  Fni[>Io\  nu-nt  Opporfmity  Cottmifcyion. 

Export-Import  Bsnk  of  W^shinirton 

Farm  Creilit  .\dminl.'Jtration     . .  -  - 

Federal -Vvifltion  .\icnc>-.. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  >3fety  Board  of  Review 

Feileral  Communication.^  Commission.. , 

Federal  I'eposit  Insurance  Corjjoration 

Federal    Field   Committee  for    lleveloptnenl 

Plnnnlnc  in  .Vliiska..  -     . 

Fcticrai  Home  I.oHn  Bank  Bonrd 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


July 


I  IK.  190 
33. 2* 

89.  .VJ2 
71.1134 
33.045 

9.  4<l.'i 

604.  tK2 

11.795 

90.  lid 


32S 


B72 

Kt9 

3.71J 

3 

6 

lie 

2 

.w 

309 

233 

2« 

6 

1.  .M5 

1.553 

3, 
I.  3112  1 


44 


111.734 
33.042 

W.656 
70.  IIS 
32. 821 
9.490 
583.875 
ll.4»l 
8K.055 


333 

524 
45 
71 
'29 
26 
38 
1.263 


IIO 


■25 
7 

e 

-.296 


667 

846 

3.786 

3 

6 


235 
44. 'JOS 


1.536 
1.343 


3 

1.300 


4.4,W 
1114 

2,936 
910 
224 

io.'jnf 

309 
2.106 


De- 
crease 


Department  or  agency 


ISDEPE-VDENT  AGEVCIES— continued 


Federal  Mariiiinp  Commission      .  .  ..    

Feileral  Meilijlion  and  ConciUati.m  Service  .. 

Keileral  Power  Conuilissiou.        .   .       .     

Federal  Radiation  Council... 

Federal  Tr.ide  Comndssion 

Foreign  C'liiinis  Settlement  CommissiOD. 

(leutTal  .Vccounlinp  Oitice 

tJeneral  Sirvices  Aduunistration 

t.ioTi'mment  Printing  Olliee 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  .\iteney. 

Indian  (Jlainis  Couioiis.-iion  ... 

Inlerstate  Commerce  Coniinls-sion 

National  .\eronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion  

National  Capital  Housing  Autliority 

National  Capital  Planning  Connni^ou 

National  Cafdtal  'I'rjns[Kirt;ition  .\gency 

National  (!'OFriniission  on  Food  .M.u-Kftiog.    ... 
National  CommLssion  on  Technology,  .\uto- 

mation,  and  Economic  Progress.. 

National  Gallery  of  .\rl 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  .Medi.uioli  Board 

.National  .Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal   ..  ._ .  .. 

President's  .\dvisory  Committee  oD  Labor- 

Manageinenl  Policy. 

President's  Commiltee  on   Equal   Employ- 
ment Opportunity- 

President's  Review  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  In  .\Iaska 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St,  LartTence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion  --  .  .  .  - - 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission... 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  .Administration 

Snulhsonian  Institution  

Soldiers' Home. 

Subversive  -\clivities  Control  Board 

Tapiff  CoTUinissiou 

Tax  Court  of  the  I'nited  States 

Tennes.see  Vallty  .\uthorily  

r.S.  -Vrms  Control  and  DLsarmixnient  .Agency. 

I'uited  Stales  Information  .\gency 

United  States- Puerto  Kico  Comniisslon  on  the 

Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  .\diainistraiion 

Woodrow  Wilson  .Memorial  Commission 


July 


2411 

4-2-' 

1.179 

4 

1.I5N 

172 

4.230 

36.441 

7.:t92 

ueon 

19 
2.423 

35,208 
425 
64 
32 

63 

22 
3»4 

2,241 
141 

1.112 
157 


1.753 

1S5 

163 

1.42S 

7.4«7 

3.714 

2,009 

1.122 

26 

298 

155 

17.071 

179 

3,526 

23 

165,  St» 

1 


251 

422 

1,163 

4 

1.157 

175 

4,218 

38,497 

7,416 

I3.a«2 

19 

2.433 

34.046 
423 
67 
32 
62- 

14 
321 

2,216 
135 

1,203 
156 

1 


1,767 
164 

164 
1,420 
7,427 
3,681 
1.993 
1.134 
27 

298 

154 
16,792 

175 
3,524 


166,0 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defease.  1.435.620   1,413,020 
Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense .. 


In- 
crease 


1,162 
2 


1 

279 

4 

2 


56 
24 
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iBLE  II. — Federal   personnel   inside  the   United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  July   1965,   and  comparison   wilh 

June  1985 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 

July 

June 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

July 

June 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

;,KCAitTMEST  OP  OEt-t.S'SE 

2, 2.W 

"  324.  R?2 

312  70)1 

272, 46K 

2  104 

930 

92 

2.177 

'33,201 

40 

9 

2.2511 
320.  Ii22 
3ii9.  -.W 
261.  521 

•2.  OM) 
933 

"2.186 

34.192 

40 

9 

4.05(1 

3.410 

3  947 

24 

92 

3 

9 

931 

DEPAETMEXI  OF  DEFENSE— continued 

33 

405 

33 
420 

pHTtmcnt  ofthe  Army.    ...     ..      .  .. 

Arme^l    Forces   information    and   education 

,.l>.irniiinl  of  the  ,Vir  Fo.Ti-     

.  fen^p  Alonnc  Support  .Acency   .   

■■  f,  rise  Cotiiniiinlcatlons  .Vitency. 

,(,iisi' Contract  .Vu.'it  Agency*^ 

.  ftiLse  Inttdlii;etlce  .Vsency .-.-. 

(■fcn>e  Supply  Atcncy     .     . 

1  ..-.  Court  of  Mintu-yAijpeals 

Interdepartmental  activitie."! 

Total.  Department  of  Defense 

.Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense 

flrand  total,  iuclinlmg  Department  of 

Defense      

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 

951.356 

940.784 

11.530            95!l 
10. 572 

2.3S8,»76 

2,353,804 

34,970        1,79 
33,  I7i 

I  July  figure  includes  3.341  employees  of  the  .Agency  for  International  Development 

ii  compared  vith  3.270  in  June. 
■  July  figure  includ-^s  S29  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  715  in  June, 
'  In  July,  973  employees  were  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the 

li,-f,-nse  Supply -Agency. 


*  .New  organizational  entity  established  pursuant  to  Department  of  Defense  directive 
510'i.36.  June  9.  1965.  is.sued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defetise  under  authority  of  sec.  3(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Defetise  Reorganization  .Act  of  195s  (Public  Law  85-599).  In 
July.  N3  employees  and  their  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Defense  Contract  -Audit 
Agency  as  follows:  35  from  the  Department  of  the  .Array.  19  from  the  Department  of 
the  .Navy,  and  29  from  the  Department  of  the  .Air  Force. 


rxBLE  III. 


-Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executire  agencies  during  July  1965.  and  comparison  wilh 

June  1965 


Department  or  agency 


EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENTS   (EXCEf|  DEftENSB) 

.Vgnculture .| 

l.'uiunierce 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare..!. 

Interior ,4... — 

Justice t* 

UilKir..  i. 

Post  Office i. 

Stdei' i; 

Tr-iifury 

INDEPENDENT    AGENCffiS 

Aiiierican  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

AtoMiir  Energy  Coimiiission . ...... 

t^ivtl  Servieo  (omniission 

I'-'der.il  .Aviation  .Agency 

Federal  Commurdcilions  Commission. 

Fi'dt^ral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Foreign  Claims  Settleinenl  Commission 

'ienrral  .-Vccounting  OUice 

,vn,T.il  Servii'es  .Vdmitiistriitioii 

Jlnusingaud  Iloioe  Finaii'-e  Agency 

-National  AeronautU^  and  Space  Admiidstra- 

tlOM... 

National  Labor  Relations  Board-... 

Nalioiiai  -Science  Foundation , 

P  inittna  Canal ; 

SelC'-tive  Servii-e  .**>-stem 

>ni!jll  Business  .Administration 


July 


1.291 
618 

-  719 
630 

407 

07 

1.039 

29.180 

723 


3 
1.016 
5 
2 
10 
,13 
ilO 
212 

16 
34 

4 

17.4H4 

lr.5 


1.293 
621 
660 
620 
401 
71 
1.637 
29,201 
710 


432 
34 
3 
1. 078 
5 
2 
11 
56 
30 
215 

17 
36 
4 
14.806 
161 
73 


In- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

2 

3 

59 

10 

6 

4 

2 

21 

13 

5 

4 

32 

i 

3 

3 

1 

" 

24 

4 

Department  or  agency 

July 

June 

In- 
crease 

De- 

crejise 

iSDEPtXDENT  .xcENCtEs — Continued 

20 

5 

8.191 

S 
954 
22 

20 

5 

8.109 

8 
961 
21 

Tennessee  A'alley  Authority 

82 

r 

United  States- Puerto  Rico  Connntsslon  on  the 

3 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Total,  excluding  Dopartmeul  of  Defense. 
Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense     ..     .                    ,    ... 

61.383 

61.303 

186             106 
80 

,  DEPABTHEST  OF  DEFENSE 

70 
•46.067 
■23.926 
•  23.351 

53 
•727 

11 

26 

61 
45.918 
23.97S 
22.97? 

64 

19 
149 

"""372' 

""'727" 

" 2" 

49 

1 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

International  nulitary  activities 

ii 

24 

94.231  1      93,012 

1.26©  1            50 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense 

1.219 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense..        . —  . 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense ... 

165,614 

154. 31S 

1,4&S  1          156 

1,299 

1 

'  July  figure  includes  11,5M  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
113  compared  with  1M28  in  July.  These  AID  figures  include  employees  who  are  paid 
from  foreign  currencies  depa-^ited  by  foreign  gavernment^  in  a  irusi  fund  for  this 
purpose.  The  July  figure  includes  3.9IG  of  these  trust  fund  employees,  and  the  June 
•Jeure  Includes  3.790.    >  ■ 


'  Jtily  figure  includes  4i>4  employees  of  the  Peace  C«ps  as  compared  with  389  tn 
June. 

3  In  July  726  employees  were  transferred  to  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  as 
follows;  315  from  the  Deparinieni  of  the  Army,  174  from  the  Departmetit  of  tlie  Navy, 
and  237  from  the  Deparlmeni  ofthe  Air  Force. 


T\BLE  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside^nd  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

J^ly  1965,  and  comparison  with  June  1965 


1  ifj'artment  or  tigency 

July 

June 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

July 

June 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

F:\ErtTIVE  l>EfART.MEST9  (EXCSPT  I>EFE\5E) 

3.739 
6.195 
10.193 

280 
3.622 

278 
2.671 
2,321 
-.392 

35.224 
7,066 

1112 

13, 51)2 

22 

3.744 

6.141 

10. -237 

2™ 

5.608 

273 
2.581 
2.178 
7.416 

34.063 
7,170 

163 

13,282 

21 

«■ 

io" 

14 

S 

■"Hi" 

1.161 

■"  ao' 

1 

5 
44 

io 

24 

ioi 

DEPARTMENT  OF  liEPtNSE 

Department  ofthe  -Arniv; 

Inside  the  1  nite,l  sfues .. 

Oc:t.side  the  InilclStates 

■Department  ofthe  Navy: 

Insiilethei  nlte<l  Slates 

Ouisi'lM'ie  1  nited  .•itatKs. 

Departmenr  of  the  Air  K<)rce: 

Insi.'e  the  I  Itilcd  States 

O'ltsilethe  i  nitel  -States .- 

Defense  Su[i|dy  .Ai^ency: 

1  13S.  215 
1  4. 170 

189  .'«7 
1.  075 

127.433 

1.157 

l.,W3 

'131  234 
■4.111 

187,680 

1,638 

125, 666 
1.119 

1.573 

6  9SI 
59 

1,917 
37 

1  1*^7 
38 

Interior i 

iort  Olliee ^ 

Tn-i,:urv ' ^. 

1 

IMtLfENPENT  ACZSCpa 

\t'Midc  Energy  rommission j 

F-'^lcrul  Aviation  Agency 

10 

Total,  f'epartinent  of  Defenw 

Nallotial  Aeroimutitrs  and  Space  Adifiini&tra- 
tloii 

483.810 

452  9-21 

10.S99 
10 

lu 

Nei  Increase.  Department  of  Defense  .. 

(Iran  1  tnt.il.  including  Depurtinent  of 

Delense 

Net  increase,  including  Deiwrtment  of 

K"9 

«i.  Lawrence  Seaway  DevelopntBit  Corpora- 

tinn jt. 

Ti-nitessiv  Valley  -Autl'ority ^ 

^  trein  Islands  Corporation .u. 

658,437 

S48I16S 

12  5«7 
12. 

19» 
308 

• 

Total,  evclu  line  Depart niettt  of  Defense. 
Net  incrcii.se,  cvrluding  Department  of 

94.627 

93,147 

l.6«»  1         188 
1.480 

■  iuhject  to  revision. 


I  Revised  on  itft'-l^  of  later  inforniBtion. 
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Table  V'. — Foreiqn  nationals  working  unfter  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  lablts  I 
throxiqh  IV  of  Ihh  report,  whose  sen  ices  are  provide'!  hy  contractual  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  fori  iim  fiovemmrnls.  or  bccaiiM  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  Ike  source 
of  fnnda  from  which  thfff  are  paid,  rtv  of  July  l.'ffi.'i,  and  comparison  u^ith  June  106o 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Cnuatrs 


Navy 


luly 

June     1 

July 

June 

July 

Juna 

July 

Jun« 

-0 
I.SfMl 
14.837 
•v.,  Ml) 

ail 

41,284 
5.444 

577 
51 
32* 

77   - 
1,919 
14.702 
0.5.  531 

ao7  , 

41.385  1 

5,441  1 

534    . 

51    . 

11.  M3 

5.5.147 

14.011 
S.444 

iof 

ii.sm 

55,4n3 

i4,'is2 
5,441 

W 
1,748 
3.2Se 
10, 1135 
276 
U,UU1 

77 

En^liinil 

France, . . . 
Oerniany, . 

Grew* 

Juputi - 

100 

8 

77 

37 

12.272 

108 

8 

71 

36 

13,275 

1,710 
3.195 

10,107 
269 

14,tt4S 

(77 

384 

:: 

a 

91 

Xrlnldtitl 

328 

364 

Total -. 

130, 119 

iao.451  1 

88,257 

88,701 

13,399 

13,393 

30.463 

30,357 

Statement  by  Senator  Btro  of  Virginia 

the  month  op  jxtly  1&85 

Civilian  employee^i 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
meut  reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  July  totaling  2.542.590.  compared 
with  2.508.119  In  June.  This  was  b  net  In- 
crease ol  34,471. 

This  was  the  largest  monthly  Increase  In 
Federal  civilian  employment  since  June  of 
1962,  Employment  In  July  reached  Its  high- 
e.?t  point  since  June  1953. 

Employment  by  civilian  agencies  for  the 
month  of  July  was  1.497.003.  an  Increase  of 
22.680  as  compared  with  the  June  total  of 
1.474,323.  Total  civilian  employment  In  the 
military  agencies  in  July  was  1.045.587.  an 
increase  of  11,791  as  compared  with  1.033.706 
In  June. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  in- 
creases were  Post  Office  Department  with 
10.209.  Agriculture  Department  with  4.454, 
Department  of  Henlth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  2.995.  Treasury  Department  with 
2.119  and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  was  1.161. 

In  the  I>epartment  of  Defense  the  largest 
increases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Air  Force  with  4.319.  Army 
with  4,199  and  Navy  with  3.361. 

Total  employment  Inside  the  United  States 
in  July  was  2.386,976.  an  increase  of  33.173 
as  compared  with  June.  Total  employment 
outside  the  UnTled  States  In  July  was  155,- 
614,  an  increase  of  1.299  as  compared  with 
June.  Industrial  employment  by  Federal 
agencies  in  July  totaled  558.437.  an  Increase 
of  12.369. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified 
by  the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal    Expenditures. 

Foreign  nationals 

The  total  of  2.542.590  civilian  employees 
cerUfled  to  the  committee  by  executlx'e  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  mcnthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  ill  addition  to  these  there  were  130,119 
foreign  nationals  working  for  US.  Hcencles 
overseas  during  July  who  were  not  counted 
in  the  usual  personnel  reports  The  number 
in    June   was    130,451. 

SUMMARY  or  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 
COSTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAH  1965  (ENDED  JUNE  30, 
1963  > 

For  the  post  9  years  the  committee.  In  Ite 
statement  accompanying  the  monthly  civil- 
ian payroll  cost  for  June  (the  last  month  in 
the  fiscal  yean  has  compared  the  annual  cost 
with  the  totals  for  previous  ye;ir8.  The  fol- 
lowing comparison  continues  this  practice. 

The  cost  of  civilian  employment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  fiscal  year  1965,  ended  June  30.  totaled 
»17.242    million.      This    was    $1,037    mlUlon 


higher  than  the  preceding  fiscal  year  1964: 
and  It  was  an  all-time  high.  The  1965  pay- 
roll costs  rose,  while  average  employment  for 
the  full  12  months  of  the  flscal  year  decreased 
8,876,  compared  with  average  employment 
In  1964, 

The  1965  civilian  agency  payrolls  totaled 
»10.137  million  as  compared  with  S9.387  mll- 
llon  the  year  before:  and  payroll  costs  for 
civilian  employment  of  the  military  agencies 
totaled  87,105  million  as  compared  with 
$6,818  mlUlon  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

Flgureu  by  flscal  years  since  1954  follow: 

Annual  Federal  erpenditures  for  civilian  pay- 
roll, executive  branch. — Fiscal  years  1954-65 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

ClrlUmi 
agencies 

Xietease 

Derittrltni«nt 
(dvlUar 
omploy- 
ment)  > 

Total 

1954 

M.S6e 
4,921 
<.3SB 
3,603 

&(Ha 

8,M4 

t,m 

7,822 
7,978 
8,743 
9,387 
10.137 

t4,6!l8 
4.700 
5,167 
5,399 
5.41S 
3,766 
3,760 
6,028 
6,318 
6,603 
8,818 
7.106 

19.55..,„,.^ 

19,T« 

19.57 . 

1958 

9. 6-.'l 

10,  52f. 

11,  mi 

11  4V. 

1959 , 

12.3.'*" 

IWW 

12  6;i7 

I9fil._.. 

13  fHA 

19ft! _ 

19(13.... 

14,  290 
15.347 
10.205 

1964       ..     -J 

1065 

•  Excludes  r.S.pav  for  Toreipn  nnllonuls  not  onreKuIor 
rolls  (totnlini!  »3n5,0(!O,0O0  tor  liscul  year  1905). 

Executive  branch  employment  during  flfical 
year  196S  averaged  2.479.489  as  compared 
with  2.488.365  In  1964.  Civilian  agency  em- 
ployment averaged  1,455.007.  an  Increase  of 
9.194  over  the  previous  year:  civilian  em- 
ployment by  military  agencies  averaged  1.- 
024,482.  a  decrease  of  18.070. 

Average  employment  by  fiscal  years  since 
1954  follows: 

Aeerage    civilian     employment    by    Federal 
agencies,     executive   branch — Fiseal  years 

J95-J-SS 


DetenM 

ri%-iUaii 

Dpi '11  rf  ment 

Fi9c!il  year 

acum-iea 

nivillan 
empl'jy- 
nicntl  ■ 

Totiil 

1954 

l,lS3.:ttl9 

1.252.775 

2. 4.VI.  lf.4 

1955 

1. 192.1113 

i,l«4,i;27 

2.  3<;7.  •.■'.« 

10.V. 

I.IW  45* 

1.I74.,5»1 

2.364.042 

I!i5: 

1.219.S3H 

1.  I74.3rji 

3.  :iOt.  099 

Kl.i'.. 

1 . 242. 942 

1.104.403 

2.  .-147.  .H45 

1959 

1.21W..VKI 

1.  OSS.  6711 

2,  .XV.'.  242 

1*0 

1.  Ml.  WIS 

1.0.54.740 

2. 3.11.  J45 

19fil i^. 

),  S.IK.  089 

1.037. 3S« 

2.r3.44.', 

19152 . 

i.»u.ia2 

1.06»,«7" 

2.  443.  »K 

1*J3 „. 

1,429.654 

1,001,72(1 

2.493.:i74 

19r4. 

I.44&9M 

1.042,5.52 

2.  (W.  :y.5 

l»l>5 

I,4E^0O7 

1,034.462 

2,479.4S9 

'  Excludes  foreign  nationals  not  ou  regular  roUs  ^&wvt^ 
a^itift  133.261  for  fiscal  year  1665). 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  fiisi 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   SYMINGTON  (for  himself  una 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri )  : 

S.  2483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  for  the  purpose  of  mam- 
talning  existing  bridge  clearances  on  navi- 
gable rivers  and  waterways  connecting  wlih 
the  sea;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlt^. 

(See  the  remaxics  of  Mr.  Symington  wlien 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  bepara.le  heading. ) 
By  Mr  DODD: 

S.2484  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  tlie  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

(See  the  remarits  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  .separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr  BAYH: 

S.  2488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  Statee 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
piu-poaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath   when  he 
Intrtxluced  the  aljove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2486  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrl  C 
Chamberlayne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  2487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleutherla 
Tsakalakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DOMINICK : 

S.  2488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sontlogc. 
Ochoa  Garcia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


CONCLfRRENT  RESOLUTION 

TO  EXPRESS  SENSE   OF  CONGRESS 

RELATI\'E    TO    CERTAIN    WATER 

PROBLEMS      CONFRONTING     THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Mr.    MOSS    submitted    a    concurrent 

resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  55 »   to  express 

sense   of   Congress   relative   to   certain 

water  problems  confronting  the  United 

States  and  Canada,  which  was  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

iSee  the  above  concurrent  resolution 

printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr 

Moss,  which  appears  under  a  separate 

heading.! 


AMENDMENT  TO  GENERAL  BRIDGE 
ACT  OP  1946 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
program  for  the  river  development  of  the 
Nation  continues  to  advance  at  a  rapid 
pace.  We  are  controlIlnR  the  depth  and 
improving  the  navigable  channels  of  our 
inland  waterways  to  meet  the  demand  for 
waterbome  commerce. 

Water  transportation  is  encouraging 
industrial  growth  along  our  inland 
walkway  system.  Pieight  tonnage  Is 
setting  new  records  annually. 

In  the  light  of  these  demands  upon  the 
capabilities  of  our  rivers — especially  the 
necessary  movement  of  large  sti-uc- 
tures — we  should  maintain  presently 
available  bridge  clearances  so  that  our 
navigable  waters  will  be  kept  open. 
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To  meet  this  need,  therefore,  on  be- 
half of  my  coUeaeue  from  Missouri  [  Mr. 
LONOl  and  myself.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
fcnt  that  an  editorial  on  this  subject, 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
of  August  17,  1965  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropilately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  editorial  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thp  bill  <S  24831  to  amend  the  Gen- 
eral Bridge  Act  of  1946  for  the  purpose 
of  maintainiitg  existing  bridge  clear- 
ances on  navigable  rivers  and  waterwa.vs 
connecting  with  the  sea.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Symington  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lose  of  Missouri  i ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Sym- 
iNcioN  is  as  follows: 

im-jm  tlj^tSiOuls  iMo  )  Post-Olspatch, 

Aug.  17,   19651 

Beidges.  Not  Barriers 

The  war  over  bridge  clearances  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Rivers  has  been  going 
on  for  more  than  B  years  now  and  still  It  Is 
being  fought  to  a  conclusion  on  a  span-by- 
span  basis.  Currently  under  debate  are  one 
structure  at  Omaha  which  is  being  bui:t  and 
another  at  Kansas  City  for  which  a  permit 
has  been  Issued.  Both  would  still  further 
reduce  the  minimum  clearances  of  52  feet 
vertic.-il  and  400  feet  horizontal  in  existence 
on  bridges  now  In  use. 

As  the  Waterways  Journal  of  St.  Louis  de- 
clares editorially,  this  procedure  "not  only  is 
R  needless  expense  for  waterway  interests, 
but  there  Is  always  the  danger  that  some  pro- 
posals will  not  be  discovered  until  it  is  too 
late  "  The  result  could  be  to  foreclose  the 
waterways  to  some  types  of  important  freight 
as  has  already  been  done  on  the  highways  and 
lb*  railroads  by  Inadequate  clearances.  Min- 
imum clearances  on  these  two  principal  riv- 
ers should  not  be  further  reduced  unless  for 
more  compelling  reasons  than  have  yet  been 
raised.  The  country  must  not  sell  its  future 
short  on  the  last  transportation  artery  ca- 
pable of  carrying  giant  freight. 
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TO  EXPAND  THE  JURISDICTION  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT COMMISSION  TO  INCLUDE 
THE  CLAIMS  OF  US.  CITIZENS 
AGAINST  COMMLTNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  in  1954 
Congress  e.stabllshed  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  adjudicate 
claims  by  US.  citizens  against  foreign 
countries  which  have  seized  their  prop- 
erty 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  and  its 
predecessors  have  made  awai'ds  to  claim- 
ants from  funds  available  as  part  of  set- 
Uements  with  the  United  State.s  by  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland.  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

In  other  ca.ses.  where  no  settlement  on 
cbims  has  been  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  the  expropriating  na- 
tion. Congress  has  empowered  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  validity  and 
amount  of  U.S.  citizens'  claims  against 
the  expropriating  country  anyway,  but 
payment  of  the  claims  has  been  made 
only  from  assets  of  the  foreign  govern- 


ment in  the  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Where  there  have  been  no  such  assets. 
no  payment  has  been  made  at  all. 

In  this  latter  class  of  cases,  in  which 
no  assets  exist  from  which  payment  can 
be  made,  the  Commission  nonetheless 
determines  the  merits  and  the  amounts 
of  the  claims  in  order  to  decide  and 
record  the  facts  ol  each  case  and  in 
order  to  provide  the  Secretarj'  of  State 
with  an  intelligent  basis  upon  which  to 
negotiate  with  the  expropriating  power, 
should  it  be  determined  prudent  to  do  so. 

Last  year  Congress  expanded  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  include  determination  of 
the  amount  and  the  validity  of  claims  by 
US  citizens  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba  which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
Castro  Government's  bad  credit,  expro- 
priation, and  lawlessness  against  U.S. 
citizens. 

That  legislation  specifically  provided 
that  it  could  not  be  construed  as  author- 
izing an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  these  Cuban  claims. 

I  think  the  Cuban  Claims  Act  was  a 
wise  piece  of  legislation. 

But  I  think  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission 
should  also  be  Extended  to  include  claims 
of  U.S.  citizens  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government  for  expropriation. 
unpaid  debts,  and  other  unlawful  inju- 
ries. Therefore.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Foreign  Claims  Commission  to  hear,  de- 
cide, and  record  these  claims  against  the 
day  when  Communist  China  can  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  international  law 
and  justice. 

The  bill  I  propose  in  no  way  change? 
the  provisions  of  the  Cuban  Claims  Act 
passed  last  year,  except  to  allow  the 
Commission  to  adjudicate  claims  of  US 
citizens  against  CommunLst  China  on  the 
same  basis  as  claims  against  Cuba. 

This  bill,  like  the  Cuban  Claims  Act, 
will  not  involve  or  authorize  any  aprro- 
piiation  of  funds  to  pay  these  claims 

But  it  will  provide  some  remedy  for 
those  of  our  citizens  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  outlawry  of  Communist 
China. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  IS.  24841  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Internatianal  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  t3  provide  for  the  determination 
of  the  amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of 
the  United  States  again.si  the  Chinese 
Commun'st  regime.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
DoD.D,  w'as  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 


SANCTIONS       AGAINST       SHIPPING 

COMPANIES         TRADING         WITH 

NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  t.o  discourage  and  bring  sanc- 
tions against  shipping  companies 
throughout  the  free  world  which  persist 
in  trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  high  time,  Mr.  President,  that 
such  companies  realize  the  full  extent 


and  implications  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  engaged  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  of  Ameiica — this 
Nations  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen — 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect the  free  world  from  further  Com- 
munist encroachment  upon  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Yet  a  number  of  ships  of  free  world 
nations  continue  to  carry  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam.  It  may  well  be  that 
supplies  carried  to  North  Vietnam  by 
free  world  vessels  are  predominantly 
nonstrategic  in  nature.  It  may  be  that 
any  loss  of  supplies  from  free  world  ships 
to  North  Vietnam  could  be  replaced  by 
Communist  bloc  vessels. 

But  I  maintain,  Mr,  President,  that 
any  supplies  of  any  kind  to  a  nation 
making  war  on  its  neighbor  contribute 
directly  to  the  war  effort  and  could  result 
in  the  death  of  American  and  allied 
fighting  men,  I  contend  further,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  burden  of  furnishing 
such  supplies  Ui  an  aggressor  nation 
should  fall  upon  those  in  sympathy  with 
the  aggressor.  No  freiKlom -loving  na- 
tion should  seek  to  i^rofit  from  trade 
which  could  result  in  the  death  of  boys 
seeking  t-o  defend  freedom. 

In  the  18-month  period  Ijetwecn 
January  1964  through  June  1965  ships 
from  the  free  world  have  carried  476 
cargoes  to  No>ih  Vietnam.  In  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  ships  from  six  free 
world  nations  have  visited  North  Viet- 
namese ports  a  total  of  75  times.  The  Six 
nations  represented  in  this  trade  are  the 
United  Kingdom — which  accounted  for 
about  60  percent  of  this  traffic — Japan, 
Greece,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Lebanon. 

Ironically.  24  of  the  very  same  ves- 
sels which  have  hauled  cargoes  to  North 
Vietnam  have  put  in  to  American  ports 
no  fewer  than  75  times  m  the  18  months 
between  January  1964  through  June 
1965. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
United  States  should  open  its  ports  to 
vessels  which  may  have  earlier  carried 
cargoes  to  North  Vietnam  or  may  be 
heading  to  Nonh  Vietnamese  ports  soon 
after  putting   in  at  American  harbors. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  Nation  .should  not  only  prohibit 
those  individual  ships  from  utilizing 
American  ports,  but  should  similarly 
penalize  any  vessel  owned  by  a  private 
shipping  interest  which  f)ermits  any 
ship  under  its  control  to  carry  cargoes 
to  or  from  North  Vietnam. 

The  bill  I  am  intntiducing  today  would 
do  just  that.  From  the  time  it  becomes 
law,  the  proposal  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  American  ports  to  the  ships  of  any 
private  interest  which  allowed  any  of  its 
vessels  to  traffic  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very  least 
this  Nation  could  do  to  punish  those  who 
continue  to  seek  profits  at  the  possible 
cost  of  spilling  American  blood  on  Viei- 
namsse  soil 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  iS.  2485)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1920,  to  prohibit 
transportation  of  articles  to  or  from  the 
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United  States  aboard  certain  foreign  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Bayh.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 — 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMErn*    NO.    439 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  section  VII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  'H.R. 
9567 1 ,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-117— estab- 
lished an  interest  rate  ceiling  on  college 
housing  of  3  percent.  My  amendment 
applies  the  same  formula  to  loans  made 
under  title  HI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963— Public  Law  88- 
204.  The  amendment  is  effective  after 
enactment  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Presently  loans  are  charged  an  interest 
rate  of  S'ii  percent;  $120  million  was 
appropriated  for  these  loans  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  ♦ 

My  amendment  therefore  would 
equalize  the  interest  rate  charged  for 
construction  of  classrooms  and  other 
college  facilities  with  that  now  charged 
for  dormitory  rooms  and  college  housing. 
The  Office  of  Education  informs  me  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 

AME.VDMENT    NO.    430 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  9567.  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  their 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  following  Senators 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  following 
bills  and  resolution: 

S.  1883.  Mr.  Fannin. 

S  2430.  Mr.  FoN'c  and  Mr.  Inouye. 

S.  2435,  Mr.  Tydings. 

Senate  Resolution  121.  Mr.  Kartke  and 
Mr.  Miller. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  ne.xt  printing 
of  S.  2478.  a  bill  to  give  consent  to  three 
additional  States  to  enter  into  a  compact 
for  bus  taxation  proration  and  reciproc- 
ity, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RisicoFFl  be  added  as  a 
sponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .=50  ordei-ed. 


CHANGE  IN   HEARING  DATE  ON 
CRITICAL   WATER  PROBLEM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
viously I  had  announced  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
would  hold  a  hearing  on  September  9  on 


the  critical  water  problem  in  the  North- 
east. 

The  date  has  been  changed  to  Sep- 
tember 8  due  to  an  unavoidable  conflict 
in  committee  activity. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  New  Senate  OERce  Building,  and  It 
is  our  purpose  to  hear  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall.  serving  in  his  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, who  will  Inform  the  committee  on 
the  current  scope  of  Federal  activity  in 
a.ss'.sting  the  States  which  have  suffered 
due  to  the  drought  in  the  Northeast. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  2049 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinerj-,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  hearings  will  be  held 
by  the  subcommittee  on  S.  2049,  a  meas- 
ure to  realine  the  counties  comprising 
the  territory  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  for 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 9  at  10  a.m.  in  room  6226  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  person 
who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
ments pertaining  to  this  measure  should 
contact  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery. 


THE  SALE  OF  WHEAT  AND  THE  BAL- 
ANCE OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  United  States  has  a  vast  surplus 
stock  of  wheat. 

Today  the  United  States  continues  to 
lose  its  already  heavily  diminished  stock 
of  gold. 

In  that  this  Nation  now  has  less  than 
$24  billion  of  gold,  and  owes  abroad,  pri- 
marily to  foreign  central  banks,  over  S28 
billion  of  curient  liabilities  redeemable 
in  gold,  the  problem  is  obvious. 

One  way  to  help  solve  the  said  prob- 
lem would  be  to  follow  the  precedent  set 
by  many  other  countries  of  the  free 
world — Argentina.  Australia,  Canada. 
France — and  .sell  wheat  for  gold  to  cus- 
tomers behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  that  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  harvc  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Russian 
Deals  Brighten  U.S.  Wheat  Outlook." 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of 
August  17. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RU.SEIAN  Deals  Brighten  tJ.S.  Wheat 
Outlook 

The  wheal  mRrket  outlook  In  the  United 
States  was  made  suddenly  brighter  by  Cana- 
dian and  Argentine  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  Is  true  even  though  the  United  States 
was  not  Included  In  the  deals.  This  country 
now  stands  as  the  only  potential  exporter  ot 
wheat  wltii  a  large  surplus  ior  sale. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  Russia 
or  the  satellites  will  want  more  wheat  and 
might  be  forced  to  come  to  the  United  States 
for  it-  But  If  such  shou'.d  tJe  the  case,  this 
country  should  be  in  a  position  to  sell  if  it 
Is  considered  expedient  at  the  time.  This 
would  reqture  the  elimination  of  the  provi- 


sion that  hall  of  any  wheat  sold  to  the  So. 
Viet  bloc  must  be  carried  in  U.S.  vessels  whlcn 
charge  freight  rates  higher  than  foreign  ves- 
sels. This  single  factor  would  cut  tae 
United  States  out  of  the  Russian  cash  ma- 
kct.  It  does  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  buying  wheat  elsewhere. 

But  whether  a  single  bushel  Is  sold  to  the 
Soviet  bloc,  the  United  States  has  a  greatet 
opportunity  than  before  to  supply  marKeu 
any  place  else  In  the  world, 

U  Is  axiomatic  that  any  industry  that  htis 
an  ample  supply  of  Its  product  on  hand.  Ui. 
mediately  available  to  be  delivered  to  a  cus- 
tomer at  a  competitive  price.  Is  in  a  poslliori 
to  do  business.  That  is  the  U.S.  position  to- 
day. At  this  particular  time  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  exporting  countries  In  iht 
world. 

Canada  has  a  lot  of  wheat,  or  will  have 
after  this  summer's  harvest.  But  it  appur- 
ently  has  sold  or  has  commitments  to  sell  a:i 
that  it,  can  deliver  before  next  May.  Aus- 
tralia has  ceased  exporting  wheat  until  n  iie- 
termlnes  what  the  winter  harvest  will  be 
Currently,  that  country's  wheat  prospecu 
are  not  too  promising.  Argentina  has  ap- 
parently sold  to  Its  limits  Its  winter  harvest. 
The  United  States  has  harvested  a  big  crop 
to  add  to  a  substantial  carryover. 

Even  before  the  big  Russian  piu-chase.s,  tlie 
dollar  export  market  for  U.S.  wheat  has  been 
good  this  summer,  but  additional  sales  have 
been  made  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan  in 
the  last  few  days.  Wheat  exports  ore  larger 
thus  for  this  mi'-rketlng  year  than  the  gram 
trade  had  expected  and  are  larger  than  m 
this  time  last  year.  If  demand  from  abroad 
continues  strong.  U.S.  sales  should  continue 
to  grow. 

In  1963  the  maritime  unions  and  some  sliip 
owners  were  successful  in  getting  the  ad- 
ministration to  invoke  the  rule  requlritijt  tlie 
use  of  American  ships  to  haul  grain  to  Rus- 
sia. Only  by  extra  subsidy  gimmicks  was  it 
possible  then  for  this  country  to  make  two 
important  sales.  We  submit,  however,  tiij; 
If  a  principle  is  involved  In  selling  to  Ru.>i3ia 
the  principle  Is  not  altered  by  chnrglns 
higher  freight  rates.  Actually,  the  effect  l' 
to  leave  the  Russian  market  open  to  all  other 
countries  and  the  American  vessels  haul  no 
wheat. 

Looking  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  U.S.  doliar 
sales  ore  handled  by  the  private  grain  trade 
These  are  firms  In  the  business  of  trading  to 
make  money.  The  more  they  can  sell,  tiie 
greater  the  profits.  We  have  no  sugge.sUoa 
for  a  better  system  of  stimulating  tradtv  1.". 
fact,  In  support  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
we  might  refer  to  the  fact  that  Russia  with 
Its  controlled  economy  must  buy  whe.^r— it 
was  once  an  exporter.  The  United  States 
still  Is  nn  exporter  and  by  exporting  it  r.ot 
only  strengthens  Its  own  economy  but  fur- 
ther relieves  the  balance-of-payments  proli- 
lem  which  has  by  no  means  been  solved 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Wheat  Exports  Lost." 
published  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of 
August  25.  1965.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reioro. 
as  follows: 

Wheat   Exports  Lost 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  in  a  bad  way  on  gr.iin 
production  again.  The  wheat  crop  for  196a 
is  est.m.ued  at  around  60  million  tons,  com- 
pared wifn  last  year'-i  good  crop  of  74  mil- 
lion and  the  disastrous  1963  harvest  of  only 
50  million.  Once  again  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  buy  wheat  abroad 
to  tlil  Its  home  consumption  needs,  .al- 
ready orders  have  been  placed  for  upwards 
of  7.5  million  tons,  and  It  seems  likely  mor* 
wUl  be  placed. 
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Canada.  Argentina.  Australia,  and  France 
lio'e  sold  wheat  to  Russia,  with  Canada  the 
blBgest  .leller.  The  United  States,  which  got 
In  un  the  Russian  niarltet  after  the  1963 
crop  failtire.  has  not  b:::-n  able  to  compete 
this  time.  The  reason  is  that  the  Russians 
will  not  consider  an  American  wheat  pur- 
chaise  so  long  as  the  United  States  attaches 
the  condition  that  SO  percent  of  the  grain 
lie  transported  in  American  ships.  U.S.  ship- 
ping Is  far  more  expensive  than  that  of  other 
countries. 

The  50-percent  rule  In  shipping  was  ap- 
plied to  the  19G3  wheat  sale  by  Pre.^ildent 
Kennedy  os  a  means  of  appeasing  the  m-arl- 
time  unions.  However,  an  odjustment  in 
price  was  made  which  olTsct  the  extra  ship- 
ping costs. 

The  Johnson  admint'Jtratlon  could  do  this 
Again  and  possibly  obtain  some  of  the  wheat 
export  business  to  Russia.  But  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  afraid  the  maritime 
unions  and  the  dock  unions  would  strike  if 
aa  elTnrt  to  change  the  50-percent  rule  were 
made,  A  large  p.irt  of  the  U.S.  shipping  In- 
dustry already  Is  tied  up  in  a  dispute  over 
automation.  The  60-percent  requirement 
docs  not  help  union  labor  If  It  results  in  the 
loss  of  all  wheat  exports  to  Russia:  surely  the 
unions  can  be  made  to  see  that. 

Tile  administration  also  mey  be  sensitive 
to  the  protests  against  selling  wheat  to  help 
tile  Russians,  especially  at  a  time  when 
American  boys  are  fighting  Communists  in 
Vietnam.  This  Is  a  short-sighted,  emotional 
point  of  view.  It  Is  a  surface  view  which 
assiunes  that  anything  which  is  advanta- 
geous 1.0  the  Russians  Is  a  disadvantage  to 
.America. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  the  advantages,  economic 
and  political,  to  this  country  from  selling 
wheat  to  the  Russians  are  very  substantial. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  having  to  dig  deep 
mtcj  its  gold  reserves  to  Import  wheat.  The 
total  value  so  far  Is  probably  over  S600  mil- 
lion Tills  not  only  reduces  the  capacity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  spend  for  other  things 
overseas — Including  the  making  of  mischief 
in  Vietnam  and  other  revolutionary  coun- 
ines— It  also  benefits  the  UrUted  Stales  and 
the  West  by  Increasing  the  supply  of  gold 
in  world  trade.  This  Indirectly  helps  the 
balance  of  pa.vments  problem*  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

It  would  directly  help  the  tJS.  balance  if 
this  country  could  sell  a  large  supply  of 
wheat  for  gold  or  dollars 

The  benefit  to  the  U.S.  agrleultural  supply 
position  Is  obvious.  This  country  still  has 
excess  capacity  for  producing  wheat.  It  Is 
8U11  necessary,  despite  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  foreign  commercial  demand,  to 
checiirein  wheat  and  other  grain  output  by 
means  of  acreage  restrictions  Also,  it  is 
necessary  to  subsidize  the  export  of  grain. 
.4  large  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  would  help  to 
funhcr  reduce  the  surplus  In  this  country 
and  ease  the  load  on  the  Government  budget 
fnr  iierlculture 

Perhaps  the  biggest  benefit  of  all.  however. 
l»  poiiiical.  The  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia 
dramatizes  the  weakness  of  Soviet  agriculture 
and  its  elaborate  planning  system.  It  shows 
the  superiority  of  American  and  Canadian 
farai  organization  and  enterprise. 

Opponents  of  selling  wheat  to  Russia  ought 
»  consider  why  It  Is  thet  the  Soviet  Govern- 
■nem  in  1963  and  now  again  Is  spending 
scarce  foreign  exchange  to  buy  wheat  from 
rapltallst  countries  One  reason  is  that 
hunger  no  longer  Is  an  acceptable  alternative 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Stalin  would  have  let 
'he  people  suffer  from  lack  of  bread.  The 
"'»■  regime  dares  not. 

The  rise  of  the  consumer  and  the  demand 
for  a  better  life  In  Russia  are  powerful  politi- 
cal lactors.  It  Is  strongly  In  the  Interest  of 
Anierlca  that  these  forces  be  encouraged. 
Resources  used  for  domestic  Improvement 
cannot  be  used  for  aggressive  adventures  In 
the  world. 

I 


When  Canada.  Australia  and  other  coun- 
tries sell  wheat  to  Russia  and  to  China  the 
Umtcd  States  derives  Indirect  benefits. 
Their  sales  reduce  the  supply  of  wheat  In 
the  rest  of  the  world  market  and  tend  to 
strengthen  commercial  demand  for  U.S. 
wheat  elsewhere.  However,  direct  selling  to 
Russia  would  benefit  America  much  more 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  one  coun- 
try, Canada,  improved  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  some  $1.8  billion  by  selling 
this  one  crop  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Can- 
ada's No.  1  Wheat  Salesman,"  written  by 
John  M.  Lee,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday,  August  28,  1965, 
be  pi-inted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
CAN4i)*s  No.  1  Wheat  Salesman;  McNamara 

Made    $1.8    Billion    in    Sales    in    Last    5 

Yeaks — Rumors  of  Deals  Fly  When  Ofti- 

CLAL  Goes  to  Ottawa 

(By  John  M.  Lee) 

WiHNiPEO.  August  25. — W.  C.  McNamara  Is 
the  sort  of  man  who.  Just  by  fiylng  to  Ottawa 
for  the  day.  can  shake  the  grain  market  with 
riunors  of  an  impending  wheat  sale  to  Red 
China. 

"I  suppose  my  movements  are  watched." 
Mr.  McNamara  remarked.  The  61 -year-old 
Canadian,  looking  husky  and  hearty.  In  a 
dark  plaid  sports  Jacket,  bow  tie  :ind  cigar, 
continued:  "but  I  dont  know  how  this  re- 
port of  another  Chinese  deal  got  started.  I 
know  nothing  of  It. 

"I  can  tell  you,  Lf  It  had  been  a  Chinese 
agreement.  I  would  have  to  stay  In  Ottawa 
more  than  1  day  to  negotiate  It."  he  added 

Mr.  McNomara's  travels  stimulate  Interest 
because  In  his  position  as  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  he  has  become 
the  world's  No.  1  wheat  salesman. 

He  has  traveled  widely  In  Eastern  Etuope 
and  he  made  his  second  trip  to  Pelplng  last 
fall. 

SALES   CULTIVATION 

In  the  last  5  years  of  his  administration, 
the  Wheal  Board,  the  Government  sales 
agency  for  wheal,  has  cultivated  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Communlsi  China, 
and  the  satellites  for  almost  (1.8  billion  of 
business. 

This  Is  two  and  a  half  times  the  value  of 
sales  to  Britain,  formerly  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  Canadian  wheat. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Mr.  McNamara  announced 
another  sale,  under  which  the  Soviet  Union 
win  take  S450  million  of  Canada's  S1.4  billion 
wheat  crop  before  next  July  31, 

"We  treat  them  all  like  customers,  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color."  he  smiled. 

In  return,  the  Soviet  traders  have  become 
friendly  enough  to  give  Mr.  McNamara  a 
Russian-made  camera  for  his  birthday. 

"It's  quite  Intricate."  he  said.  "My  son  Is 
working  on  it.  The  Instructions  are  In 
Russian." 

The  Wheat  Board  chairman  has  also  Inter- 
CAtcd  the  Russians  In  Canadian  football.  Mr. 
McNamaa  Is  a  fan  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Rough  Riders  and  has  played  semlprofcs- 
sional  football. 

William  Craig  McNamara  was  born  in  Win- 
nipeg on  August  8.  1904.  and  grew  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  prairie  wheatlands  In  Reglna, 
Saskatchewan.  He  worked  for  the  bank,  then 
Joined  the  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  In  1924. 

He  left  a  Job  as  manager  of  the  pool's 
coarse  grain  department  In  1932  to  Join  the 
Wheat  Board  and  was  a  special  representa- 
tive of  the  agency  In  Washington  during  the 
war. 


He  was  named  a  commissioner  of  the  board 
In  1945  and  chief  commissioner  In  1958. 

The  Wheat  Board  was  formed  by  Parlia- 
ment In  1935  and  Is  now  the  sole  marketmg 
agency  for  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  produced 
in  western  Canada. 

It  guar.intces  minimum  prices  to  farmers, 
sets  selling  prices,  negotiates  sales  and  con- 
trols the  Row  of  grain. 

Mr.  McNamara  said  he  was  optimistic  on 
the  future  of  International  trade  in  wheat 

"We  have  raised  our  sights  from  what  was 
normal  a  few  years  ago.  and  we  are  growing 
faster  even  than  Ihai  expectation."  he  said. 

"I  don't  thliUc  we'll  eve-  go  back  to  the 
surpluses  of  the  I950'B  when  we  had  the  sup- 
ply and  couldn't  move  It." 

Mr.  McNamara  felt  so  exuberant  In  con- 
versation nt  his  offices  today  that  he  Joked. 
"I  think  well  be  the  first  to  sell  with  the  man 
on  the  moon," 

Some  persons  In  the  grain  trade  rrught  bet 
that  BUI  McNomarn  would  be  there  to  close 
the  deal. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON  PRESI- 
DENTLAL  ARCHIVAL  DEPOSITORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  654,  House  Joint  Resolution  632 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution iH.J.  Res.  632'  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Te.xas  for  the  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Presidential  Archival  DetKJsi- 
toi'y,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideiation  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. Senate  Joint  Resolution  105  is 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105  '  No.  651 ' . 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PL-RPOSE 

This  resolution  would  waive  the  60-day 
waltine  period  provided  In  section  507if)il) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  entering  Into  an  agreement  for 
the  protection,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Presidential 
Archival  Depository  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Archives  system. 

Enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105 
Is  necessary  to  enable  the  University  ol  Texas 
and  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  move  forward  Immediately  with  tins  pro- 
posal. 

The  statutory  waiting  period  was  prcMded 
to  assure  the  Congress  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  review  such  proposals  and  nssuTp 
that  they  accorded  with  the  purporcs  and 
objectives  contemplated  by  the  Congress  in 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  Presiden- 
tial   libraries.     In   considering   and    taklnr; 
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ararmative  action  on  tills  resolution,  rhe 
Congress  would  be  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses iniended  by  the  60-day  waiting  period. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  Library,  adjournment  of 
Congress  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  60- 
day  period  would  require  a  new  beginning 
of  the  running  of  the  60-day  period  upon 
the  reconvening  of  the  Congress 

This  would  result  in  an  unneccf-sary  delay 
of  6  months  which  could  be  utilized  for 
soiectlng  the  specific  site  and  the  archltectH, 
and  in  getting  started  with  the  design  of  the 
project. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Texas  has  extended  on  offer  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  facilities 
within  Che  academic  environs  of  the  univer- 
sity to  be  used  as  a  Presidential  Archival 
Depository  to  be  Known  as  the  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnson  Library  for  the  housing  and  display 
of  President  Johnson's  papers  and  other  hls- 
torlcai  materials.  This  offer  Is  conditioned 
upon  the  Government's  acceptance  of  the 
papers  and  Its  agreement  to  maintain,  op- 
erate, and  protect  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing dedicated  to  library  and  museum  pur- 
pofics  as  well  as  the  contents  thereof  as  a 
Presidential  Archival  Depository. 

The  President  has  accepted  the  proposal 
of  the  University  of  Texas  and.  In  compliance 
wuh  the  conditions  of  the  offer,  has  himself 
offered  aa  a  gift  to  the  United  States  hU 
Presidential  papers  and  other  historical  ma- 
t-erials  for  deposit  in  a  Presidential  Archival 
Depository  with  a  specific  condition  that  they 
be  deposited  in  the  proposed  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  Library. 

Aa  authorized  by  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  the  Admmlstrator  of  General 
Services  has  accepted,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  President's  offer  under  the 
Conditions  and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the 
President. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services  Is 
further  authorized  in  section  507(f)  of  the 
same  act  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  any 
university  to  utilize  as  a  Presidential  Archi- 
val Depository,  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment of  such  university  to  be  made  available 
by  It  without  transfer  of  title  to  the  United 
States  and  to  operate  such  depository  a*  a 
part  of  the  National  Archives  system.  The 
Administrator  has  indicated  his  intention  to 
accept  the  facilities  offered  by  the  University 
of  Texas,  thus  fulfilling  the  conditions  set 
forth  In  the  respective  offers  of  the  President 
and  the  university  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  for  exercising  this  authority, 
the  Administrator  has  submitted  a  report  on 
the  proposal  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives including  the  necessary  Information 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  eDter  into  such  agree- 
ment until  the  expiration  of  the  first  period 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress.  Such  pe- 
riod Is  broken  only  bv  an  adjournment  sine 
die. 

Having  luliy  compiled  with  the  purposes  of 
section  507(ftiH  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (44  U.S.C.  397ff)  (1)  >,  enactment  of 
this  resolution  would  indicate  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  for  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
agreement  with  the  University  of  Texas  for 
the  Lyndon  Baincs  Johnton  Library  and 
would  authorize  him  to  do  so  without  re- 
gard to  the  provision  requiring  that  such 
rt^eement  not  be  entered  into  until  the  ex- 
piration of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
ses^slon  of  Congress  following  submission  of 
the  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate, 

BACKCBOtTNO 

On  August  6.  1965,  the  board  of  regenta  of 
the  University  advised  the  President  of  the 
university's  desire  to  provide  a  library  for 
his  papers  and  outlined  the  details  of  their 


proposal,  essentially  as  follows  The  univer- 
sity at  Its  expense  Will  provide  an  appropri- 
ate 14-acre  site  on  the  campus  at  Austin  and 
construct  thereon  a  building  providing  not 
less  than  100,000  square  feet  of  space  dedi- 
cated for  use  as  a  Presidential  archival  de- 
pository to  house  and  display  Presidential 
papers  and  other  historical  materials  relating 
to  and  contemporary  with  the  President's  life 
and  works;  upon  completion  of  the  space  and 
facilities  to  be  occupied  by  the  Presidential 
Archival  Depository,  the  university  will  "turn 
over,  dedicate,  and  make  available  the  same, 
including  the  furnishings  and  equipment 
therein,  to  the  United  States  for  Its  use  In 
perpetuity  as  the  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Li- 
brary, but  without  transfer  of  title.  •  •  •" 
pursuant  to  Federal  statutes  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  F*resldeniial  Archival  De- 
positories, the  library  will  be  available  for 
occupancy  within  2  years  after  final  working 
drawings  are  completed  but  that  this  period 
shall  not  begin  to  mn  until  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  has  agreed  to  "main- 
tain, operate  and  protect  the  Library  aa  part 
of  the  National  Archives  system  ' 

In  responding  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Heath,  chair- 
man of  the  university  board  of  regents,  the 
President,  on  August  9.  1965,  manifested  his 
full  commitment  to  the  university's  proposal 
and  hU  aw.ireness  throughout  the  course  of 
his  public  service  of  the  value  of  this  his- 
torical material  to  future  generatlorxs. 

The  President,  on  August  13.  1065.  -ftTote 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  of  his 
wishes  regarding  the  designation  of  the  pro- 
posed Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Library  at  the 
University  of  Texas  as  a  Presidential  Archival 
Depository. 

In  his  letter,  the  President  stated  that 
'••  •  'in  furtherance  of  the  public  purposes 
which  will  thus  be  served.  I  hereby  offer  as  a 
gift  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
ultimate  deposit  In  the  said  Presidential  LI- 
brnry  my  Presidential  and  other  papers,  doc- 
uments, historical  materials,  mementos,  ob- 
jects of  art.  and  other  memorabilia.  In- 
cluding books,  motion  pictures,  still  pictures, 
and  sound  recordings.  •  ♦  •  belonging  to  me 
or  In  my  possession  which  relate  to  my  life 
and  work.   •   •   •" 

The  President's  offer  Is  conditioned  upon 
the  Government's  acceptance  of  the  uni- 
versity's proposal  and  the  designation  of  the 
library  to  be  constructed  on  the  campus  at 
Austin  as  a  Presidential  Archival  Depository. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  the  President  emphasized  that 
it  is  his  purpose  "to  make  the  papers  and 
other  historical  materials  •  •  •  available 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  research  as  sot'n 
as  possible  and  to  the  fullest  possible  extent." 
and  specifically  provided  that  "such  material 
may  be  made  available  for  display,  inspec- 
tion, and  research  purposes  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  (his)  tenure  as  President  with 
(his)  personal  approval."  The  opportunity 
to  fiae  such  materials  while  the  President 
Is  still  In  the  White  House  woiild  be  entirely 
new  in  our  hlstory. 

The  President  on  August  17.  1965,  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices of  acceptance  of  his  offer  Following  ac- 
ceptance of  the  President's  offer  of  his  papers 
and  other  historical  materials,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  on  August  IP. 
1965.  submitted  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  rhe  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 607(f>  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  This  provision  of  law  requires 
"•  "  •  that  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
a  report  In  writing  on  any  such  proposed 
Presidential  Arciilval  Depository  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  rejxirt  shall 
Include  a  description  of  the  land,  buildings, 
and  equipment  offered  as  a  gift  or  to  be  made 
available  without  transfer  of  title  as  afore- 
said, a  statement  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
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posed  agreement.  If  any.  a  general  descrlp. 
tion  of  the  types  of  papers,  documents,  or 
other  historical  materials  which  It  Is  pro. 
posed  to  deposit  in  the  Presidential  Archival 
Depository  so  to  be  created,  and  of  the  terms 
of  such  proposed  deposit,  a  statement  of  the 
additional  Improvements  and  equipment,  u 
any.  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  operation 
of  such  depository,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  thereof,  and  an  estimate  of  rhe 
annual  cost  to  the  United  States  of  main- 
taining, operating,  and  protecting  such  de> 
pository:  Provided  further.  Thai  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  take  title  to  any  such  hmd, 
buildings,  and  equipment  or  enter  into  any 
such  a^eement.  until  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date  on 
which  such  report  is  transmitted,  which  60- 
day  period  shall  be  computed  as  follows 
Continuity  of  session  shall  be  considered  as 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die.  but 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  nr.orf 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluaea 
from  the  computation:    •   •   *" 

To  his  report,  the  Admimstrator  attached 
the  proposal  of  the  University  of  Texas,  ihe 
President's  response  to  the  university  s  pro- 
posal, and  the  President's  offer  of  his  papers 
and  other  materials  of  his  public  offices  to 
the  United  Slates  to  be  housed  In  the  llhrarr 
to  be  constructed  on  the  university  campus. 
and  the  Adrntnistra tor's  acceptance.  Copies 
of  these  documents  are  included  In  tiiia 
report.  Upon  review  of  these  proposals,  the 
Administrator  concluded  that  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  agreements  are 
consistent  with  the  law.  He  recommends 
acceptance  of  the  offers  In  the  public  intereBt 

In  his  report,  the  Administrator  has  eeil- 
matcd  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  main- 
taining this  facility.  As  mamfested  in  the 
correspondence  between  the  President  and 
the  university.  In  addition  to  the  space  and 
facilities  dedicated  for  use  as  the  PresldentnU 
Archival  Depository,  the  building  to  be  con- 
structed will  also  Include  space  and  facilities 
for  University  of  Texas  purposes  to  be  iised 
in  furtherance  of  studies  and  research  In 
history,  government,  economics,  public  ad- 
ministration, and  related  disciplines.  Tne 
cost  of  administering,  maintaining,  operating. 
and  protecting  the  site  of  the  PresidentiBl 
library  and  such  portions  of  the  building 
as  is  used  for  university  purposes  will  be 
borne  by  the  university.  The  estimated  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  maintaining,  operat- 
ing, and  protecting  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing dedicated  to  national  archival  depositorr 
use  IS  estimated  to  range  from  approximately 
$190,000  during  the  early  years  to  $225,000 
after  the  library  Is  In   full  operation. 

NEED    FOB    LEGISLATION 

The  proposal  which  the  University  o! 
Texas  has  submitted  is  consistent  In  every 
respect  with  the  statutory  requirements  con- 
tained In  section  507(f)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
&s  amended.  The  proposed  Lyndon  Bsanes 
Johnson  Library  on  the  campus  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Austin  would  be  In  f\irtherance  of 
the  objectives  Congress  sought  to  achle'.*  m 
the  approval  of  this  enabling  legislation 
This  new  library  would  be  a  valuable  addlUoc 
to  those  which  have  previously  been  gener- 
ously donated  to  the  United  States  to  hou« 
the  papers  of  former  Presidents.  Inasmuirb 
as  the  President  has  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  Join  with  the  University  of  Texos  in 
this  undertaking,  the  committee  agrees  witb 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  thai 
acceptance  of  the  university's  proposal  would 
be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States 

As  evidenced  In  the  offer  of  his  papers  M 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
seeks  to  make  the  benefits  of  his  proposal 
available  to  the  Nation  as  expeditiously  w 
possible.  If  certain  of  the  President's  papers 
can  become  available  during  his  tenure  in 
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DlTice  it  would  be  of  significant  advantage  to 
scholars  and  students  concerned  with  the 
historical  developments  of  the  last  three 
decades.  Mindful  of  the  value  of  this  mate- 
ruil  to  the  broader  evaluation  of  national 
and  world  affairs  in  which  he  has  taken  a 
leading  role,  there  is  an  urgency  in  this  pro- 
posal which  warrants  inunediate  action  by 
the  Congress.  Any  delay  in  acceptance  of 
the  university's  offer  will  be  translated  di- 
rectly Into  a  delay  In  the  availability  of  the 
President's  papers  and  in  the  opportunity  of 
the  general  public  view  items  selected  for  ex- 
hibit from  the  President's  historical  collec- 
tion- 
There  ore  other  considerations  which  sup- 
port prompt  approval  of  this  proposal.  The 
fact  of  the  personal  interest  of  the  President 
must  be  considered  The  development  of 
the  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Library  to  the 
level  of  excellence  he  will  consider  accepl- 
abie  will  require  extensive  personal  effort  by 
the  President.  Cognizant  of  the  demands 
upon  him,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
Cjngress  to  needlessly  delay  approval  of  this 
project  beyond  the  time  required  for  appro- 
priate review  as  provided  in  the  resolution 

Also,  the  University  of  Texas  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  university's  generous  proposal 
involves  a  considerable  outlay  in  funds  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  The  university's  proposal 
IS  based  upon  cost  analyses  and  other  cri- 
teria available  at  this  time.  Delays  in  con- 
struction often  means  Increases  in  construc- 
tion costs.  They  are  also  wasteful  in  the 
•tme  and  efforts  of  thc*se  responsible  for  and 
involved  In  the  implementation  of  the 
project. 

Por  these  reasons,  the  committee  believes 
that.  It  would  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtea  and  for  the  Con- 
gress, as  an  alternative  of  the  mere  passage 
of  a  statutory  review  period,  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  at  this  time  to  register  its  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal,  and,  In  so  doing, 
waive  the  60-day  limitation  which  otherwise 
Is  impoeed  upon  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  HON.  FRANCES  P. 
BOLTON.  OF  OHIO,  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, TO  ACCEPT  THE  AWARD  OF 
OFFICER  IN  THE  FRENCH  NA- 
TIONAL ORDER  OP  THE  LEGION 
OP  HONOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  636.  H.R.  10342. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  blU  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
103421  to  authorize  the  Honorable 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Member 
of  the  Houre  of  Representatives,  to  ac- 
cept the  Award  of  Officer  In  the  French 
National  Order  of  the  Leelon  of  Honor. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  piesent  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ha\e  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
I  Nn.  654 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
3.^  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  bUI  will  authorize  the  Honorable 
Usances  P   Bolton,  of  Ohio   Member  of  the 


H.:>uso  of  Repreeentallves,  to  accepl  the 
award  of  Officer  in  the  French  National  Or- 
der of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  tendered  to  her 
by  the  Government  of  France,  logether  with 
any  decorations  and  document*  evidencing 
this  award  and  wlU  give  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  such  acceptance  as  required  by 
section  9,  article  1  of  the  Con.stltution. 

&ACKCROt7N3 

The  Constitution  provides  In  article  1,  sec- 
tion 9,  paragraph  8: 

"No  person  holding  any  OflQce  of  Proflt  or 
Trust  under  |the  United  States]  •  •  • 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 
accept  of  any  present.  Emolument.  Office,  or 
Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King 
Prince,  or  foreign  Slate  " 

An  Executive  order  of  April  13,  1945,  ap- 
plicable to  employees  of  the  executive  branch, 
further  provides  toiat  no  department  Is  to 
request  congressional  approval  for  accept- 
ance of  such  gifts  by  any  employee  until  that 
employee  has  retired  and  thai  each  agency 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  list  of  Its 
retired  personnel  for  whom  the  department 
is  holding  decorations,  etc.,  and  directs  the 
Secretary  lo  compile  an  omnibus  list  of  such 
retired  persons  for  submission  to  every  other 
Congress.  This  order  does  not  apply  to  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Congress  has 
authorized  the  following  Incumbent  Members 
to  accept  foreign  decorations:  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  (1956),  Senator  William  F.  Know- 
land  I19S8I,  and  Representatives  John  W. 
McCoBMACK  and  Jobs  J  Roonzv  ( 1B57I .  All 
of  these  bills  were  passed  In  the  Senate  with- 
out reference  to  the  committee. 

Since  1957  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  not  to  act 
favorably  on  bills  authorizing  the  acceptance 
of  awards  by  incumbent  Members  of  Con- 
gress. An  exception  to  this  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee was  made  recently  when  the  commit- 
tee recommended  and  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Honorable  Joseph  W 
Martin.  Jr.,  to  accept  and  wear  a  forelg.n 
decoration.  On  that  occasion,  the  commit- 
tee's report  stressed  "that  its  approval  •  •  • 
does  not  constitute  a  precedent  for  future 
such  approvals,  but  1e  recognition  of  the  high 
and  distinguished  office  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  •  •  •."  Simi- 
larly, the  committee's  action  on  H  R  10342 
does  not  set  a  precedent  but  Is  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  service  of  the  senior  lady 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  has 
earned  the  warm  regard  of  all  her  colleagues- 


RUSSIAN  ECONOMIC  STAGNATION 
MEANS  A  GREAT  US  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Marquis  Childs  writes  a  report  on  the 
Russian  economy  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  that  should  open  many 
eyes  and  put  our  relations  to  the  second 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  in  a 
new  and  different  light. 

The  Childs  article  shows  that  the  Rus- 
sian economy  lias  seriously  suffered  in  the 
past  5  years.  It  has  not  only  fallen  far 
below  expectations  and  plans.  It  has  after 
years  of  growth — after  some  recovery 
from  the  devastation  of  World  War  n — 
failed  miserably.    It  is  stagnating. 

In  the  precise  period  when  free  world 
economies  led  by  the  United  States  are 
thriving  as  never  before,  giving  the  peo- 
ples of  the  free  world  by  far  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  they  have  ever  en- 
joyed, the  Soviet  Union  is  going  nowhere 
economically. 

Not  only  are  Its  people  sulTering,  but 
its  military  potential — which  even  In  a 


police  state  is  stringently  limited  by  eco- 
nomic strength — has  been  relatively 
much  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  this  relative  gain  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  free 
world  should  not  be  ignored  in  our  deal- 
ing with  Communist  nations  over  Viet- 
nam or  in  striving  to  stop  nuclear  pro- 
liferation at  Geneva.  Now  we  have  the 
force  and  power.  We  are  moving  Our 
great  adversary  in  not.  We  should  rec- 
ognize that  we  operate  from  great  basic 
strength  not  only  in  our  capacity  to  de- 
fend the  free  world,  but  in  our  relative 
ability  to  build  a  peaceful  world  based 
on  economic  plenty  and  growing  educa- 
tional understanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Rates  of  Growth:  A  Rus- 
sian Issue,"  written  by  Marquis  Childs, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rates  of  Growth  :  A  RfsslAN  IssrE 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Weighed  in  the  troubled  balance  of  war 
or  peace,  cold  war  or  cold  coexistence,  is  a 
factor  thus  far  obscured  by  the  comparative 
silence  of  The  new  regime  in  Moscow.  The 
KremllnologlsLs  believe  a  new  power  struggle 
is  going  on  behind  the  massive  walls  of  the 
Kremlin. 

No  one  Is  predicting  when  It  will  surface 
In  the  kind  of  climax  that  shook  the  world 
when  Nlklt.a  Khrushchev  was  forced  out  last 
October.  Among  veterans  following  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  Soviet  cast  of  characters 
are  those  who  Uike  the  clues  to  unrest  and 
rivalry  in  the  Supreme  .Soviet  as  "more  yiti 
the  same"  inevitable  In  li  totalitarian  society. 
Yet  the  big  drop  in  the  Soviet  economy — 
one  of  the  reasons  Khru.^hchev  was  f.^rced 
out — is  such  that  the  eHort  lo  reverse  the 
downtrend  Is  bound  to  aSect  personal  power 
relationships.  In  this  connection  an  ex- 
traordinary document  has  come  out  of  the 
Soviet  Dnlon  which  paints  the  economic 
picture  in  somber  colors. 

In  a  private  lecture  to  a  Moscow  publishing 
house  a  33-year-old  Soviet  economist  of 
Armenian  origin.  AlDel  Aganbegyan,  put  m 
cold  facts  and  figures  the  deficits  that  have 
led  lo  such  developments  as  the  Soviet  pur- 
chase of  Canada's  surplus  wheat  crop.  In 
the  document,  obtained  by  Intelligence 
6»>urce.s.  he  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

"A  significant  part  of  our  means  Is  put 
into  defense.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
keep  up  wlih  the  United  States  of  .America, 
for  we  have  about  the  same  expenditures 
on  defense  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  our  econon^ic  potential  is  hali  that  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America  Out  of  100 
million  workers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  30  to  40 
million  are  employed  In  the  defense  Indus- 
tries." 

This  obviously  has  a  bearing  on  the  rising 
demand  on  Moscow  for  more  aid  from  coun- 
tries dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  or 
which  Moscow  hopes  to  draw  Into  the  Soviet 
orbit.  It  could  help  to  explain  reports  of 
the  growing  Irritation  with  Fidel  Castro 
and  his  clamor  for  more  and  more  .assistance. 
President  Gamol  Abdei  Nasser  of  Egypt,  now 
on  a  stale  vl.^it  to  Moscow,  would  like  to 
get  a  larger  share  of  Soviet  aid  so  that  he 
could  spurn  the  United  States 

In  the  past  6  years,  according  to  Agan- 
begyan. the  rate  of  growth  of  the  So\iet 
economy  decreased  approximately  three 
times.  The  rat*  of  growth  in  agrlciiiture 
dropped  10  times  from  8  percent  to  QS 
percent.  The  real  per  capita  income,  "ex- 
traordinarUy  low  in  any  cAse."  declined 
sharply. 
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"Since  1058.  according  to  a  scries  oi  In- 
dices, the  absolute  growth  has  also  de- 
creased." to  quote  further  the  Soviet  econo- 
mist. "Most  surprising  of  all  was  that  this 
decrease  was  completely  unexpected-  The 
7-year  plan  Is  a  wreck.  Moreover,  after  the 
completion  of  the  flrst  m  years  of  the  20- 
year  plan  we  are  not  close  to  the  control 
figures  according  to  any  indicator.  In  work- 
ing out  this  plan  we  huve  made  enomiou.s 
mistakes. 

In  195.9,  our  economists  projected  that  In 
the  United  Slates  and  In  other  capitalist 
countries  there  would  be  an  economic  de- 
cline very  soon.  Our  economists  said  that 
the  annual  rate  of  growth  In  the  United ' 
States  would  be  not  more  than  2.5  percent 
but  m  lact  it  turned  out  that  the  early  rate 
of  growth  of  the  United  States  beginning 
from  195a  has  been  5  percent  and  we  muat 
also  take  into  account  that  the  economic 
potential  of  the  United  States  Is  twice  as 
much  as  ours. 

"In  these  years  we  have  had  a  decrease  of 
effectlvB  productive  resen-es.  All  this  time 
the  growth  of  Industrial  production  has  de- 
creased. There  hB-"!  been  a  strengthening 
of  the  split  between  the  poasibillties  of  tech- 
nical progress  and  the  realization  of  these 
possibilities.  The  structure  of  our  produc- 
tion is  the  most  backward  of  all  the  de- 
veloped countries  and  Is  the  worst.  Our 
plans  for  new  technology,  by  the  way,  are 
not  so  good  and  do  not  reach  more  tlian  70 
percent  of  fulfillment." 

Although  he  is  only  33  years  old.  Agan- 
begyan  Is  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  a  leading  economist  of 
Novosibirsk,  a  developing  industrial  center 
In  Siberia.  It  was  In  the  new  lands  In 
Siberia  that  Khrushchev  Initiated  his  dis- 
astrous agrlcultiiral  experiment  that  was 
overwhelmed  by  various  natural  calamities, 

Aganbegyan  Is  understood  to  have  clvcn  his 
report  first  to  the  Central  Committee  last 
December.  Later  he  delivered  a  more  com- 
prehensive lecture  to  the  publishing  house 
and  excerpts,  or  a  digest  of  this  lecture  are 
.»ahe  basis  tor  the  document  being  analvzed 
here  It  was  never  reported  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  fascinates  Kremllnologlsts  studying 
the  Aganbcp^an  document  Is  that  conclu- 
sions tally  so  closely  with  those  of  Western 
observers.  The  latter,  of  coiu-se,  have  had 
only  the  published  Soviet  statistics  to  work 
on.     And.  as  Aganbegyan  makes  plain,  thev 


mean  little. 


A  GREAT  LB  J  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
PEACE  SP.\CE  COOPERATION 
^VITH    U.SS.R. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  has  been  quietly  building  the 
groundwork  for  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  space  exploration. 

In  view  of  the  immense  military  threat 
of  space,  the  miiaculous  teciuiological 
advances  that  could  lead  to  great  adven- 
tures for  mankind  or  a  spatial  basis  for 
nuclear  annlhiiation.  space  rapport  with 
the  Soviet  Union  may  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  great  and  endurin?  contributions 
of  President  Johnson  to  peace  on  earth. 

A  moment  ago  I  placed  In  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  the  Soviet  economy  that 
showed  its  startling  stagnation  in  recent 
years.  Space  effort  makes  a  hea\T  de- 
mand on  the  U.S.  economy.  Tlie  bui-den 
on  the  smaller  and  weaker  Soviet  econ- 
omy must  be  enormous.  The  time  may 
be  propitious  for  the  Soviets  to  agree  to 
pool  resources  with  us  in  outer  space  and 
to  work  together. 


Mr.  President,  an  effective  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  only 
save  us  billion.';:  it  could  lead,  through 
mutual  cooperation,  to  greatly  improved 
relations  between  the  world's  two  supej- 
powers.  It  could  sharply  advance  the 
prospect  for  peace. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Peace  in  Space:  A  Time  for 
Overtiu-es,"  written  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  and  published  In  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  be  printed  at  tlys  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peace  in  Space  :  a  Time  ron  Oveetuhes 
(By  Roscoe  Drummondi 

This  Is  the  ideal  time  for  President  John- 
son to  do  everything  In  hia  power  to  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Union  to  loin  with  the 
United  States  in  the  manned  flight  to  the 
moon. 

It  is  the  ideal  time  because  the  American 
and  Soviet  space  achievements  are  about 
even.  No  one  can  be  sure  who's  ahead.  Mos- 
cow Is  becoramg  more  modest  In  Us  claims 
With  astronauts  Cooper  and  Conrad  safely 
back  from  their  8-day  record  flight,  the  U.S. 
target  date  of  1969  for  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon  is  realistic. 

Moscow  has  no  reason  to  feel  that  our 
willingness  to  make  the  exploratlop  of  outer 
space  a  Joint  enterprise  reflects  backward- 
ness In  our  own  program.  There  was  noth- 
ing backward  about  Gemini  5 

There  is  another  huge  dividend  which 
wotUd  come  to  both  sides  It  the  Kremlin 
could  be  persuaded  to  make  outer  space  the 
fonim  of  total  cooperation  rather  than  total 
C'Jmpetitlon.  That  would  be  to  end  the  perU- 
ous  extension  of  the  arms  race  Into  space 
Both  sides  are  doing  It  because  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  other  isn't.  There  can 
be  no  stopping  until  each  side  can  know 
everything  the  other  Is  doing.  There  Is  no 
better  way  of  knowing  than  to  do  It  together. 

This  l£  why  President  Johnson  is  acting 
wisely  In  doing  three  things: 

In  Inviting  observers  from  the  Soviet  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  be  present  at  the  flight  of  Gemini 
6  in  October. 

In  assuring  the  Soviets  that,  while  the  Air 
Force  will  launch  a  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory, the  United  States  will  not  put  nuclear 
weapons  Into  outer  space.  (But  at  this  stage 
there  is  no  way  for  either  Russia  or  America 
to  establish  that  the  other  side  Is  not  orbit- 
ing nuclear  weapons.  This  would  require  a 
degree  of  mutual  inspection  which  Moscow 
hiia  never  come  near  to  accepting,  i 

And  finally,  the  President  is  again  demon- 
siratlng  that  he  Is  more  than  willing  io  pool 
our  resources  in  outer  space.  "I  woiUd  repeat 
and  renew, "  he  said,  'this  country's  Invita- 
tion to  all  nations  to  Join  together  to  make 
this  adventure  a  Joint  adventure." 

The  Soviets  may  never  accept  any  of  these 
invitations  tor  cooperation.  But  it  Is  good 
that  the  United  States  is  making  the  offers 
.Tiid  Is  keeping  them  open.  It  shows  the 
whole  world  that  it  Is  our  deep  desire  not 
to  extend  the  conflicts  of  the  cold  war  to 
outp.f  space. 

Obviously,  the  easiest  gesture  by  which 
the  Soviets  could  signal  some  Interest  In 
".iolnt  adventure"  would  be  to  come  to  see 
Gemini  6.  But  acceptance,  while  welcome.  Is 
Improbable.  It  would  come  a*  a  surprise. 
Two  reasons;  they  don't  want  to  have  to 
admit  so  openly  tliat  thev  would  not  extend 
a  reciprocal  Invltotlon  to  OS.  observers:  they 
dont  want  the  outside  world  to  see  at  flrst 
hand  how  deeply  the  military  is  embedded 
Into  their  space  program. 

The  United  States  has  made  tremendous 
gains  In  Its  outer  space  exploits  la  the  last 


4  years.  As  Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  In  hlj; 
Texas  press  conference,  "Only  7  years  ago  we 
were  neither  first  nor  second  In  space — wp 
were  not  in  space  at  ail." 

Not  until  1961.  when  Congress  approved 
President  Kennedys  proposal  that  we  mnr.e 
a  manned  lunar  Bight  a  national  commit- 
ment, did  the  United  States  start  to  do  what 
was  needed  to  make  sure  that  the  Sovie-. 
Union  would  not  dominate  outer  space  I: 
has  been  a  crush  program  and  a  costly  pro- 
gram— but  necessary. 

Spac«  Is  a  resource  to  be  kept  open  aria 
to  be  kept  free.  Our  objective  Is  not  to  deny 
outer  space  to  any  nation,  but  to  make  sure 
that  no  nation  can  deny  It  to  the  United 
States. 

Outei>space  ought  to  belong  to  all  manklnij 
and  nothing  would  Insure  It  more  than  tor 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  UB.SH 
to  make  It  the  "Joint  adventure"  the  Pres!. 
dent  envisions. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD      Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
10  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


VIETNAM:  NARROWING  THE  ISSUES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Piesldeut,  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  is  unabated.  Mili- 
tary engagements  intensify.  Casualties 
on  all  sides  increase.  The  streams  cf 
refugees  rise.  The  extent  of  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  is  not  known  but  it  is  ob- 
viously immense.  Indeed,  the  costs  of 
the  heightened  conflict  in  Vietnam  nl- 
ready  dwarf  the  billion-dollar  develop- 
ment program  for  the  Mekong  project  in 
southeast  Asia  which  was  suggested  by 
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President  Johnson  in  a  speech  in  April 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  President  did  not  want  it  that  way. 
AC  Johns  Hopkins,  he  slated  emphatical- 
ly his  preference  for  peace.  He  has  since 
emphasized  it  at  every  opportunity.  He 
offered  then,  and  he  has  ofleied  again 
and  .•^galn,  to  enter  into  •■unconditional 
dLicusslons. "  In  an  effort  to  bring  the  war 
[■1  an  end.  These  appeals  for  negotia- 
tion, unfortunately,  have  either  been  ig- 
noied.  dismissed  with  derision,  or  other- 
wise rejected.  The  efforts  of  various 
iiitermediory  nations  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions— efforts  which  have  been  endorsed 
bv  the  United  States — have  met  a  simi- 
lar fate.  These  attempts,  in  short,  have 
aU  drawn  a  blank. 

It  might  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  have  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  neiiotiating  peace.  As  if  to 
leiiiforce  this  conclusion.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
iia.s  talked  in  terms  of  a  20-year  war.  It 
'.V)U;d  appear,  then,  that  Hanoi  is  de- 
tennined  to  continue  the  military  strug- 
gle until  the  United  States  is  driven  Into 
the  .sea  But  the  President  has  made 
cVir  that  '.ve  will  not  permit  that  to  hap- 
:    11  and  it  will  not  happen. 

There  the  matter  stands.  Hanoi  and 
'•Ml!  Southern  Liberation  Front  insist  that 
t.'iey  will  not  desist  from  the  stiuggle 
and  we  will  not  yield.  Is  there,  then,  no 
alternative  but  a  trial  by  ai-ms  in  the 
3-  .i-.  or  10-year  conflict  which  Is  pro- 
jected by  some  of  our  own  officials  or 
tiie  JO-year  war  which  was  mentioned  by 
Ho  L'hi  Minh? 

Hanoi  has  indeed  talked  of  a  20-year 
K.Ti  But  from  that  same  city  there  has 
alsij  come  talk  of  the  conditions  on  wlalch 
the  war  might  end.  Hanoi  stat.ed  these 
conditions  for  peace  In  a  radio  broadcast 
on  .^pril  12.  1965.  in  response  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Johns  Hopkins  speech.  The  con- 
ditions were  underscored  subsequently  by 
Peiping  and  by  Moscow.  Prom  these  an- 
nouncements, it  would  appear  that  ne- 
gotiations to  end  the  conflict  are  feasible. 
insofar  as  Hanoi  Is  concerned,  on  the 
basis  of  these  four  conditions. 

Ml'.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.^nt  that  these  conditions  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  condi- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.  That  the  rights  of  the  Vietnamese 
people — peace,  independence,  sovereignty, 
unity,  territorial  Integrity — on  the  basis  of 
ti-.e  Geneva  agreements  are  recognized: 

J  That  the  division  of  Vietnam  Into  two 
zones  win  continue,  pending  peaceful  reunl- 
ilcatlon  and  that  there  will  be  no  foreign 
rnllitary  alliances,  bases,  or  troop  personnel 
iri  connection  with  either  zone: 

3.  That  the  Internal  afl'alrs  of  South  Vlet- 
u.im  will  be  determined  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  themselves  alone  In  accord- 
.uice  with  the  National  Liberation  Front 
program  and  without  any  foreign  inter- 
tfronce; 

4  That  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam will  be  settled  eventually  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves  In  both  zones 
and  without  foreign  Interference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
cite  these  conditions  which  have  been  set 
forth  by  Hanoi  because  it  is  important 
that  we  do  not  assume  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  Vietnam  a.tiainst  a  group  or  a 
sovcrnment  which  has  no  objective  ex- 


cept warfare  for  the  sake  of  warfare. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  the 
leaders  in  Hanoi  and  the  Southern  Lib- 
eration Front  and  their  allies  in  Peiping 
and  their  supporters  in  Moscow  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  why  they  fight  and,  in 
the  four  iJoints  to  which  I  have  referred, 
of  the  conditions  on  which  they  will  cease 
fi?ht)ng. 

In  a  similar  fa.ihion.  while  some  U.S. 
officials  have  suggested,  as  noted,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  3-,  5-.  or  10-year 
war.  the  Piesident  has  also  spoken  of 
pesce  and  the  great  desirability  of  re- 
stoiine  it  as  quickly  as  po.'ssible  in  Viet- 
nam. There  are  conditions  on  which  we. 
too,  would  be  prepared  to  see  this  conflict 
tei-minated.  although  there  may  still  be 
confusion  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  to 
what  these  condiiic^ns  may  be. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  pronounce- 
ments from  various  sources  and  in  gen- 
eral terms,  about  ending  aggression  from 
the  north.  There  has  been  talk  of  aid- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  Govei-nment  as 
long  as  our  aid  is  sought.  There  nave 
been  Individual  views  of  why  we  fight 
expressed  In  the  press,  in  Congress,  and 
in  the  departments  of  the  Government. 
But  with  all  due  respect  there  could  be 
."^et  forth,  cohesively,  even  now.  the  basic 
conditions  which  U,S.  policy  regards  as 
essential  to  peace  in  Vietnam.  Such  con- 
ditions do  exist.  They  can  be  distilled 
from  President  Johnson's  many  state- 
ments on  Vietnam  and  other  ofiScial  pro- 
nouncements. And  it  may  be  useful  at 
this  time  to  set  them  forth,  once  again. 
in  cohesive  form.  A  clarification  on  this 
point  may  not  only  be  helpful  to  public 
understanding;  it  may  also  be  a  spur  to 
the  initiation  of  negotiations. 

In  any  event,  the  Communists  have 
not  alone  set  forth  the  conditions  for 
peace  tn  Vietnam.  We  have  also  done 
so  even  though  they  may  not  be  fully 
understood.  Given  the  clegi-ee  of  Amer- 
ican Involvement  and  sacrifice,  we,  too, 
have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  de- 
fine again  and  again  as  concisely  and  as 
clearly  as  possible,  the  basic  conditions 
for  iieace  in  that  nation,  as  we  see  them. 

Indeed,  it  may  be — and  certainly,  it  is 
to  be  hoped — that  tlie  clear  juxtaposition 
of  the  two  sets  of  conditions  for  peace 
may  lead  to  the  "unconditional  discus- 
sions" which  are  properly  and  urgently 
sought  as  a  means  of  bringing  this  bitter 
and  brutal  struggle  to  an  end. 

When  the  official  statements  of  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  of  the  past 
few  months  are  examined,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  these  conditions  for 
peace  in  Vietnam  have  already  been 
identified  by  the  President  and  his  prin- 
cipal spokesman  during  the  past  few 
months: 

First.  There  must  be  a  verified  choice 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  of  their 
owTi  government — a  choice  free  of  ter- 
rorism, violence,  and  coercion  from  any 
quarter.  In  this  connection,  the  Presi- 
dent clearly  stated  at  Johns  Hopkins: 

We  wont  nothing  for  ourselves — only  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to 
guide  their  own  country  In  their  own  way. 

Second.  Thdre  can  be  a  future  for 
South  Vietnam  either  in  independence 
or  as  a  part  of  a  unified  Vietnam  on  the 
basis  of  a  peaceful,  free,  and  verified  ex- 


pression of  the  wish  of  the  people  in  each 
segment  of  that  region  and  in  general 
accord  with  the  Geneva  agreements.  In 
a  press  conference  on  July  28.  the  Presi- 
dent gave  emphasis  to  this  point  when 
he  said : 

We  insist  and  we  »i!!  always  InsUt  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  shall  have  the 
right  of  choice,  the  right  to  shape  their  own 
destiny  in  free  elections  in  the  South,  or 
throughout  all  Vietnam  under  international 
auper\'l8ion. 

Third,  There  shall  be  a  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  foices  and  bases  throughout 
Vietnam,  noith  and  south,  provided 
peace  can  be  reestablished  and  provided 
the  arrangements  for  peace  include  ade- 
quate international  guarantees  of  non- 
interference, not  only  for  Vietnam,  but 
for  Laos  and  for  Cambodia  as  well.  This 
point  was  underscored  by  Secreiai-y  Mc- 
Namara  on  June  16  when  he  said: 

The  United  States  has  no  designs  whatso- 
ever on  the  territory  or  the  resources  of 
southeast  Asia  or  any  country  in  It.  Our 
national  interests  do  not  require  that  we 
introduce  military  bases  for  our  forces  In 
southeast  Asia.  They  don't  require  that  the 
states  of  southeast  Asia  become  members  of 
Western  military  alliances.  The  lUtlmale 
goal  of  our  country,  therefore.  In  southeast 
Asia  Is  to  help  maintain  free  and  independ- 
ent nations  there  in  which  the  people  con 
develop  politically,  economically,  and  socially, 
accordi.ig  to  patterns  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  with  the  objective  of  becoming  respon- 
sible members  of  the  world  family  of  nations. 

Further,  we  are  parties  to  the  Geneva 
accord  of  1962  which  is  designed  to 
achieve  essentially  these  ends  in  Laos 
and  we  have  expressed  our  willingness 
to  join  in  a  resumption  of  a  Geneva  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  considerine  in- 
ternational guarantees  of  the  Independ- 
ence, integrity,  and  borders  of  the  King- 
dom of  Cambodia. 

To  these  three  basic  conditions  of 
peace.  I  would  add  tv,o  corollaries  which 
all  of  us  must  realize  are  obviously  es- 
sential If  peace  in  Vietnam  is  to  be 
reached  via  the  operations  of  negotiation 
rather  than  through  the  exhaustion  of 
war. 

I  can  say,  on  the  basis  of  my  confer- 
ences with  the  President  on  this  matter, 
that  the  following  two  points  have  al- 
ways reflected  his  viewpoint,  and  do  so 
now: 

First.  Tliere  needs  to  be  provision  for 
a  secure  amnesty  for  those  involved  In 
the  struggle  on  all  sides  in  Vietnam  as 
an  essential  block  to  an  extension  of  the 
barbarism  and  atrocities  of  the  struggle 
into  the  subsequent  peace  and,  indeed, 
as  an  essential  of  that  peace. 

Second.  There  needs  to  be  a  willing- 
ness to  accept,  on  all  sides,  a  cea,'ie-fire 
and  standfast  throughout  all  Vietnam, 
which  might  well  coincide  with  the  ini- 
tiation of  negotiations. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear, 
time  and  again,  that  we  seek  no  lareer 
war.  He  has  made  it  clear,  time  and 
again,  that  we  do  not  have  any  t/?rrito- 
rial,  or  military,  or  other  claim  whatso- 
ever in  Vietnam.  He  has  said,  time  and 
again,  that  our  only  piiiTJose  is  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  secure 
their  own  future,  free  from  coercion.  He 
has  said,  time  and  again,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  unconditional  discussions  with 
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anyone,  anywhere,  to  bring  about  peace. 
From  that  policy,  as  It  has  been  enun- 
ciated and  as  it  Is  quoted,  it  would  seem 
to  me  entirely  valid  to  distill  American 
conditions  for  peace  alone  the  lines 
which  have  been  enumerated. 

To  be  sure,  others  may  brush  aside 
these  conditions,  even  as  we  tend  to  do 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
which  they  have  set  forth.  Hanoi  may 
reach,  via  an  automatic  reflex,  the  con- 
clusion that  these  conditions,  since  they 
originate  In  the  United  States,  can  only 
mean  domination  of  South  Vietnam  by 
ourselves  and  those  whom  we  support. 
And,  in  all  fran.kncss.  we  are  prone  to  a 
converse  conclusion,  via  the  same  reflex, 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  which  are 
suggested  from  Hanoi.  The  reflex  of 
mistrust  and  disbelief  is  understandable. 
But  unless  the  military  conflict  is  to  ex- 
pand and  to  continue  Into  the  indefinite 
future,  whether  it  be  3.  5.  10.  or  20  years 
of  war.  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  these 
automatic  reflexes  must  be  tested  in  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  high  purpose  of  necotiations.  if 
they  can  be  initiated,  should  be  to  see  to 
it  that  the  conditions  of  peace  wherever 
they  may  originate  come  to  mean  in 
fact  and  in  detail  the  domination  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves  over  their 
futiu'e.  Beyond  other  considerations, 
this  conflict  involves  primarily  their* 
country,  their  lives,  their  children.  It  is 
the  Vietnamese  people,  north  and  south, 
who  suffer  most  from  its  devastating  and 
tragric  consequences.  And  in  the  end  it 
is  they  who  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
tei-mlne  the  shape  of  the  Nation  in  which 
they  live.  That  is  where  negotiations  can 
lead.  That  is  where  the  President  wants 
them  to  lead.  That  is  where  they  must 
lead,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  valid  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr  J.'VVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD-     I  yield. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  made  an  historic  and  most 
vital  pronouncement. 

I  wish  that  every  one  of  the  Senators 
entitled  to  sit  In  the  Chamber  had  been 
here  to  hear  it.  We  should  constantly 
reiterate,  in  terms  that  cannot  conceiv- 
ably be  misunderstood  anywhere  on 
earth,  not  only  our  wUllngness  to  nego- 
tiate, but  also  our  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate on  fair  condition.s  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  opinionated. 

The  best  thing  that  the  Senator  said, 
and  I  know  that  he  speaks  most  authori- 
tatively, is  that  we  will  look  with  an  un- 
prejudiced eye  on  suggestions  and  ideas, 
no  matter  where  they  come  from,  once 
we  are  at  the  table  of  peace — which  is 
the  negotiating  table. 

I  welcome  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
warmly.  I  think  it  should  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  millions  of  people  in  our 
country  who  thoroughly  back  what  is 
being  done  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
who.  at  the  same  time,  are  unhappy 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  it  with 
the  resulting  casualties  in  a  time  of  rela- 
tive peace  in  the  world.  This  situation  is 
a  tragic  thing  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  majority  leader. 
I  hope  that  he  will  speak  out  again  and 


again  and  make  It  crystal  clear,  in  the 
highest  forum  of  the  land,  in  the  hope 
that  America  will  remain  not  only  strong 
and  unhampered  by  anything  that  has 
occurred,  but  that  we  will  also  intelli- 
gently and  reasonably  work  toward  and 
implement  a  solution  of  the  problem  in 
the  way  in  which  the  majority  leader  has 
just  suggested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  maiority  leader  on  his  .speech, 
which  so  clearly  defines  the  Issues  that 
exist  between  us  and  the  Communists  in 
southeast  Asia. 

I  find  myself  nearly  always  In  agree- 
ment with  the  views,  wisdom,  and  esti- 
mates of  the  future  expressed  by  our 
majority  leader. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  service  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana rendered  in  delivering  his  speech 
sometime  back  when  the  talk  of  negotia- 
tion was  not  quite  as  much  in  vogue  as  it 
is  now.  and  in  which  he  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  give  thought  to  reconven- 
ing of  the  Geneva  Conference  under  the 
leadership  of  the  cochalrmen,  the  British 
and  the  Soviets. 

I  beUeve  that  the  speech  which  the 
Senator  made  then  has  had  a  real  im- 
pact In  determining  our  course.  One  may 
use  the  phrase  that  it  was  an  eflort  to 
deescalate  the  conflict. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  among  those 
who  completely  support  President  Jolm- 
son  in  the  thrust  of  his  present  foreign 
policy  in  the  Par  East  and,  specifically, 
in  South  Vietnam.  However,  I  am  also 
among  those  who  would  oppose  uni- 
lateral e.?caIation  into  the  north,  and  in- 
deed have  some  concern  and  doubt  as  to 
the  effect  of  our  course  there.  In  gen- 
eral. I  find  that  President  Johnson's  pol- 
icies reflect  completely,  to  my  mind,  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  policy,  which  are 
peace  and  freedom.  I  find  myself  in  full. 
100-percent  support  of  those  objectives. 

We  must  reaUze.  In  the  sense  of  his- 
tory, that  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese 
under  Communist  leadership  have  used 
time  as  the  fourth  dimension  in  the  prac- 
tice of  warfare.  They  used  it  very  suc- 
cessfully in  their  struggle  against  the 
French  in  Vietnam  In  the  past.  It  is 
only  wheji  we  accept  the  reality  of  time 
as  the  fourth  dimension  of  warfare  and 
are  wllUng  to  face  the  prospects  of  a  long 
war  and  a  long  holding  position  that  we 
find  the  ground  suddenly  becomes  more 
fertile  to  talk  of  negotiations.  Until  we 
reach  that  stage  of  willingness  to  accept 
time  as  the  fourth  dimension  In  warfare, 
our  eiforts  to  reach  the  conference  table 
may  lack  success  as  seen  from  the  frame- 
work of  history. 

Our  majority  leader  has  knowledge  of 
the  Far  East  and  a  sense  of  history  there, 
both  beyond  parallel  in  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  deepest  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tingtUshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
with  whom  I  had  an  opportimlty  to  visit 
South  Vietnam  and  other  areas  of  south- 


east Asia  a  few  years  ago.  as  a  result  of 
which  visit,  we  were  able,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Hoggs],  to 
issue  a  report  which  I  think  would  stand 
up  even  today. 

May  I  say.  speaking  for  the  President. 
that  no  one  is  more  interested  concern- 
ing what  is  happening  in  Vietnam  than 
is  the  man  in  the  White  House. 

I  do  have  conferences  with  him  one 
way  or  the  other  almost  every  day.  This 
is  the  main  topic  of  conversation.  1 
know  how  he  feels  about  it.  I  know  of 
the  many  avenues  that  he  has  traveled 
in  his  attempts  to  seek  a  way  out  of  the 
impasse  In  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Not  only  does  it  take  up  every  wakin:; 
moment  of  his  time,  but  a  good  bit  of  his 
sleeping  time  as  well.  I  think  we  are 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  in  the  Whitt- 
House  a  man  who  has  this  forward  view 
a  man  who  is  interested  in  trying  to 
bring  about  a  Just  settlement,  a  man  who 
has  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart, 
a  man  who  has  this  responsibility  to 
shoulder  and  who  is  doing  the  best  he 
can.  with  all  the  wisdom  he  has.  to  bring 
about  a  just  and  lasting  conclusion  to 
the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged, 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  splendid  colloquy  which  has 
just  taken  place  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
that  I  share  that  solicitude  and  concern 
and  I  share  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  had  to  say  about  es- 
calation and  the  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  respect  to  that,  I  havp 
Urged  speaking  to  the  people  throueh 
Congress  by  means  of  a  resolution  simi- 
lar to  the  resolution  adopted  in  August 
of  last  year,  which  is  now  obsolete 
These  are  manifestations  of  a  d>Tiamic 
freedom  and  do  not  represent  one  with 
a  lessening  of  American  determination 
to  proceed  solidly. 

It  is  very  important  that  people  in 
Asia,  and  everywhere  in  the  world, 
should  not  misunderstand  our  country' 
because  of  its  many  representations  that 
it  desires  peace.  The  determination  of 
this  country  stands  unimpaired  because 
of  our  soul  searching  to  find  a  means  fov 
peace,  in  which  the  President  has  been 
leading  us.  It  should  be  understood  that 
nothing  will  stop  us  in  our  efforts  to  ar- 
rive at  a  fair  and  Just  conclusion,  but 
that  It  is  conditioned  by  the  Presidents 
determination,  I  hope  very  much  that 
these  efforts  are  not  misunderstood  as  in- 
dicating an  irresolution  on  our  part.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  If  those  who 
do  not  understand  us  made  that  Impli- 
cation. 

So  I  welcome  this  historic  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
Mansfield],  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
the  Senator  has  said  should  be  said 
often.  Our  willingness  to  negotiate 
should  be  known  and  we  should  welcome 
efforts  and  suggestions,  no  matter  where 
they  come  from,  as  to  how  this  grave 
struggle  may  be  brought  to  an  end. 


THE      IMPORTANCE     OF     BACKING 
AMERICA'S  STAND  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr,  SPARKMAN,     Mr.  President,  the 
national  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the   United 
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states.  Mr.  John  A.  Jenkins,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney  in  Birmingham.  Ala. 
He  Is  also  a  close  friend  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  thi.s  Senate,  including  myself. 

During  his  year  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  VFW,  "Buck  "  Jenkins  has  worked 
tirelessly  In  the  interests  of  our  Nation's 
security.  One  of  the  reason.s  his  opinions 
are  so  eagerly  sought  on  defense  matters 
Is  that  he  has  personally  visited  many  of 
the  trouble  spots  of  the  world, 

■  Buck"  Jenkins  was  recently  in  South 
Vietnam,  where  he  visited  our  troops  in 
the  forested  highlands,  the  base  at  Da 
Nang.  and  the  beachhead  at  Chu  Lai. 

Commander  Jenkins  reported  to  Ills 
[cllow  citizens  In  Birmingham  a  few  days 
ago  when  he  addressed  the  Birmingham 
Rotary  Club, 

Because  he  Is  so  knowledgeable  In  the 
matter,  his  observations  as  to  why  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  correct  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  His  address  before  the 
Birmingham  Rotary  Club  was  the  subject 
of  a  fine  editorial  in  the  Birmingham 
News  on  July  26.  1965. 

Ill  view  of  the  importance  of  what 
VFW  Commander  in  Chief  Jenkins  said, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  edi- 
torial printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Birmingham  (Ala  i  News| 
Baitle's  Fouoht  at  Home.  Too 

The  importance  of  firm  backing  by  ihe 
Amerlc.in  people  of  ihis  country's  stand  In 
Vietnam  lias  been  stated  many  times  by 
many  people.  Pew  have  stated  it  more  elo- 
quently than  Jolin  A  "Buck"  Jenkins  of 
Birmingham,  who  Is  the  naiional  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Addressing  the  Birmingham  Rotary  Club 
last  week.  Jenkins  did  not  indulge  in  empty 
oratory  for  oratory's  sake.  He  spoke  directly 
to  the  point:  As  leaders  of  the  free  world, 
Americans  cannot  turn  their  backs  on  "the 
problems  and  worries  of  the  world,"  can't 
"abrogate  and  forget  these  obligations  and 
reiponrlbllUles," 

The  tact  Is  that  It  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  willing  and  able  to  stand 
in  defense  of  freedom — however  onerous  the 
burden  seems — then  the  precarious  thread 
by  which  treedom  hangs  may  be  stntined 
to  the  breaking  point  by  those  who  seek  to 
replace  human  liberty  with  state  tyranny. 

The  U.S,  Government  recognizes  this  obli- 
gation and  In  Vietnam  Is  acting  upon  it. 
For  the  United  States  to  back  out  now. 
Jenkins  said,  would  be  like  "a  general  walk- 
ing OS  and  leaTlng  his  troops  In  the  field." 
For  America  to  stay  and  do  what  Is  neces- 
s^  Is  Impossible  without  the  full  backing, 
In  full  understanding  of  what  is  involved, 
of  the  American  people. 

The  organization  Jenkins  heads  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  a  most  direct  stake 
In  freedom's  preservation;  Those  who  have 
gone  abroad  to  fight  this  country's  battles 
In  Its  behalf. 

Tliere  is  a  war  being  fought  In  Vietnam  by 
soldiers  who  are  asked  to  bleed  and  die  If 
necessary.  The  war  also  must  be  fought  on 
the  homefront  through  commitment  of  the 
American  people  and  readiness  on  their  part 
to  make  the  kind  of  sacrifices  which  Buck 
Jenkins  reminded  Rotarlans  are  a  concomit- 
ant to  preservation  of  freedom.  The  sacri- 
fices we  at  home  might  be  asked  to  make  are 
small  In  comparison  with  those  asked  of 
our  men  in  freedom's  frontUnes.  but  they 
»re  not  Insignificant.  They  are  Just  as  Im- 
portant to  ultimate  victory. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  U.S.  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  THE  XXXII  VENICE 
BIENNALE  1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Venice  Biennale  has  for  60  years  been 
an  important  international  exhibition  of 
modern  art.  The  32d  Venice  Biennale  of 
1964  was  particularly  significant.  For. 
in  the  past.  American  artists  had  been 
only  sparsely  represented,  but  at  this 
exhibition,  the  US.  Government,  acting 
through  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
sponsored  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
American  selection.  Permission  was 
enthusiastically  granted  by  the  directors 
of  the  festival  to  have  created  an  aimex 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  works  of 
American  artists.  This  had  never  be- 
fore been  done;  yet.  the  American  col- 
lection was  widely  felt  to  be  the  highlight 
of  the  entire  show.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  occurrence  was  the  awarding 
of  the  International  Grand  Prize  in 
painting  to  an  American,  Robert 
Rauschenberg:  no  American  had  ever 
been  so  honored. 

I  have  received  a  report  from  Alan  P. 
Solomon,  the  U.S.  CommlEsioner  to  the 
32d  Venice  Biennple.  Mr.  Solomon 
chose  the  American  selection  and  also 
directed  its  presentation.  His  report 
presents  his  views  as  U.S.  Commissioner 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  festiv.'.l  as 
well  as  its  implications  for  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repobt  on  the  Amehican  Participation  in 
THE  32d  Venice  Biennajle  1964 

It  was  without  a  doubt  a  happy  historical 
accident  that  the  American  Government, 
through  the  USIA.  took  over  the  official 
sponsorship  of  the  American  representation 
for  the  Venice  Biennale  at  precisely  the 
moment  when  Europe  was  ready  to  turn 
with  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  to  American 
art,  and  to  accept  it  as  a  major  international 
cultural  force. 

In  the  60-year  history  of  the  Biennale  no 
American  painter  had  ever  won  the  first 
International  Prhie:  tlirough  most  of  this 
period  art  had  been  dominated  by  the 
School  of  Paris,  and  lis  ascendency  was  ha- 
bitually acknowledged  in  Venice  and 
elsewhere. 

When  I  was  given  the  chance  to  select  this 
exhibition  I  accepted  with  great  excitement 
because  of  the  opportunity  It  clearly  pro- 
vided for  introducing  on  a  broad  scale  to  an 
already  anticipatory  European  audience  the 
vitality  and  creative  energy  marking  the 
American  generation  which  has  grown  up 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

Those  of  us  who  were  familiar  with  the 
history  of  modern  art  and  involved  in  con- 
temporary developments  already  knew  ttiat 
the  School  of  Paris  had  declined  since  1045. 
alter  150  years  of  predominance  In  world 
art.  and  we  knew  that  the  only  new  progres- 
sive Impulse  had  come  out  of  Americans, 
commencing  at  about  the  same  time.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  we  had  not  one.  but 
two  consecutive  generations  of  artists  who 
were  genuine  Innovators,  and  did  not  derive 
indirectly  from  European  precedents. 

B\'en  in  more  recent  years,  when  American 
art  has  been  less  provincial,  our  representa- 
tion In  Vemce  was  limited  by  the  small  size 
of  the  American  Pavilion,  originally  buut 
under  private  auspices,  and  more  recently 
the  property  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
In  New  York. 


In  the  light  of  the  possibilities  of  an  Im- 
posing American  representation  at  the  Bi- 
ennale, I  went  to  Venice  m  November  1963, 
with  Lois  Bingham  of  DSIA  and  Michael 
Barjansky  of  USIS  Rome,  From  the  first. 
we  were  greeted  with  a  spu-lt  of  great  en- 
thusiasm and  cooperation  by  the  offlclals  of 
the  Biennale.  both  because  of  the  new  fact 
of  U.S,  Government  participation,  and  be- 
cause of  the  prospect  of  an  exciting  and 
paihftnding  American  exhibition,  i  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  recent  decline  of 
European  art  had  been  reflected  In  the  Venice 
Biennale,  which  was  losing  its  traditional 
reputation  as  a  rallying  point  for  modern  art, 
and  about  which  there  had  already  been 
predictions  of  decline  and  actual  demise. 
This  also  accounted  to  a  certain  degree  for 
the  ofBcial  enthusiasm  toward  us,! 

We  asked  the  biennale  lor  additional  ,>;pace 
for  our  exhibition,  but  there  was  none  avail- 
able on  the  grounds.  They  accepted  In  prin- 
ciple the  Idea  of  a  precedent  setting  annex 
outside  the  grounds  to  make  a  larger  Ame.1- 
can  exhibition  possible,  and  showed  us  a 
number  of  potential  sites,  including  aban- 
doned churches,  the  prison  of  the  Doges,  and 
the  gambling  casino,  which  Is  emptv  during 
the  summer.  For  various  reasons,  none  of 
these  was  appropriate,  and  we  finally  ar- 
ranged to  use  the  empty  Amerlca.n  Consulate, 

The  preview  week  made  the  effect  of  the 
.American  exhibition  and  Its  success  abun- 
dantly clear.  We  gave  two  preview  parties. 
partly  under  the  auspices  of  the  sponsoring 
Jewish  Mmeum.  the  first  for  the  press  and 
the  artists,  and  the  second,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ambassador  and  Mrs,  Reln- 
hardt.  for  local  ofBcials  and  other  guests 
In  everyone's  account,  these  occasions  were 
the  high  point  of  the  week.  In  terms  of  public 
enthusiasm  and  response, 

Meanwhlle  the  Jury  i  two  Italians,  an  Amer- 
ican for  the  first  time,  a  Brazilian,  a  Pole. 
a  Swiss,  and  a  Dutch  representative!  met] 
and  as  we  were  sut>sequentjy  tntormed,  froni 
the  first  felt  the  clear  superiority  of  the 
.American  contingent.  They  voted  to  give 
the  International  Grand  Prize  In  painting 
to  an  American,  Robert  Rauschenberg, 

The  eHect  of  the  prize  was  extraordlnarv. 
not  only  because  It  had  gone  t.^  an  American 
for  the  first  time,  but  also  because  It  had 
gone  to  an  artist  In  his  late  thirties,  and  not. 
as  it  usually  did.  to  a  much  older  man  Fur- 
thermore. Rauschenberg  was  m  mldcareer. 
and  the  prize  Implied  an  acknowledgement  of 
youth  and  not  achievement  In  the  past,  as  It 
had  previously.  Young  artists  were  pro- 
foundly moved  by  this  acknowledgement  of 
youth  and  fresh  new  directions.  To  others, 
the  prize  (this  one  ond  the  others  granted 
were.  It  seemed  to  me,  closer  to  the  con- 
sensus of  the  International  art  audience 
gathered  In  Venice  at  the  time  than  any  pre- 
vious awards  within  recent  memory;  seemed 
to  mark  the  revlt.ilizatlon  of  the  Venice 
Biennale.  and  the  restoration  of  Its  prestige 
as  an  accurate  mirror  of  present  conditions 

There  were,  of  course,  others  who  were 
displeased  with  the  result.  These  included 
the  critics  from  the  popular  press,  and  the 
members  of  the  art  community  more  com- 
mitted to  the  old  than  to  the  new.  Another 
intense  reaction  came  from  the  French 
critics;  It  was  triggered  by  a  public  statement 
I  made  to  the  eSect  that  "It  is  acknowledged 
on  every  hand  that  New  York  has  replaced 
Paris  as  the  world  art  capital,"  Although 
this  is  a  generally  understood  fact,  the  re- 
mark upset  the  French  In  the  context  of  the 
critical  and  ofUclal  Indifference  to  their  ow-n 
pavilion.  After  the  biennale,  the  Paris  press 
was  full  of  indignation,  hysteria,  and  later, 
soul  searching  about  the  situation  in  French 
art.  To  me  the  high  point  of  this  hysteria 
was  the  allegation  in  the  newspaper  Arts 
that  the  .Americans  and  the  Communists 
had  conspired  together  against  the  French. 
Quite  without  otir  Intending  it.  the  American 
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exhibition  bad  the  effect  of  making  dramat- 
ically appurent  the  end  i  lompororiiy  lit.  least) 
of  160  years  of  French  dominance  of  art. 

In  the  Italian  and  other  European  press 
there  was  an  extraordinary  response  to  the 
American  show,  and  It  received  about  00  per- 
cent ol  the  biennale  press  coverage  ithe  bl- 
ennale  officials  good  naturedly  objected 
about  this  to  mei.  There  were  extensive 
color  spreads  In  Ave  or  six  major  magazines, 
and  hundreds  of  columns  of  text  and  pic- 
tures in  the  papers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  exhibition,  while 
ii,  generated  all  this  excitement,  was  mis- 
understood by  the  press,  which  described  the 
blennale  as  a  takeover  of  Europe  by  Ameri- 
can pop  art.  despite  the  fact  that  neither  I 
nor  any  of  the  artists  participating  consider 
their  work  to  be  pop  art  <  I  had  made  a  point 
of  tills  m  the  selection  of  the  exhibition). 
This  kind  of  reaction  is  understandable  and 
predictable,  since  new  developments  In  art 
have  experienced  similar  problems  for  the 
past  150  years,  because  It  takes  time  for  the 
public  to  understand  the  unfamiliar  new  ob- 
jectives of  ,irtlst9. 

Since  our  exhibition  was  arranged  to  show 
the  major  new  Indigenous  tendencies,  the 
peculiarly  American  spirit  of  the  art  Is 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  European  audience, 
and  It  therefore  requires  exposure  to  com- 
pletely new  experiences  and  modes  oT  un- 
den=.t;indlng.  toward  which  I  feel  we  took  an 
Important  step  on  this  occasion.  The  In- 
tense press  response  and  the  public  reaction 
of  bewilderment  bring  to  mind  what  iiap- 
pened  in  America  Just  50  years  ago,  when  we 
were  shocked  out  of  our  provincial  Isola- 
tion by  the  1913  armory  show  in  Sew  York, 
which  opened  our  eyes  to  the  20th  century 
art  of  Europe  and  Paris  In  particular.  I  do 
not  feel  that  It  would  be  Immodeat  to  as- 
sert that  we  have  done  tor  Europe  in  the 
32d  blennale  what  the  armory  show  did  for 

U.'J. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  response  of  the  in- 
formed public,  the  professional  critics  and 
artists  was  touching  and  impressive.  Many 
of  them  sought  us  out  during  the  preview 
week  and  later  during  the  summer  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  at  the  vitality  and 
authority  of  the  young  Americans.  For  ex- 
ample, Werner  Haftmann,  a  distinguished 
German  scholar,  told  me  it  was  the  most  im- 
pressive blennale  exhibition  he  had  ever 
seen.  Antcnlonl.  the  prlzewinnlng  Italian 
filmmaker,  became  so  enthusiastic  that  lie 
asked  about  working  with  several  of  our 
artists,  and  subsequently  invited  Oldenburg 
to  design  sets  for  a  projected  film. 

Santomaso.  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
older  Italian  painters,  who  lives  In  Venice, 
spent  the  summer  proselytizing  among  vis- 
itors for  the  new  American  art.  which  he 
feels  shows  Europe  the  way  out  of  its  present 
cultural  dilemma.  Music,  a  mature  painter 
from  Yugoslavia,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  world  artists  In  the 
aftles.  told  me  that  his  whole  vision  as  an 
artist  had  been  altered  In  30  seconds  when 
he  first  saw  our  exhibition.  He  had  wintered 
In  Pans  for  15  years,  but  his  life  there  no 
longer  Interested  him;  this  year  he  Is  coming 
to  New  York. 

The  Individuals  I  have  mentioned  all  have 
some  direct  experience  of  the  United  States, 
which  partly  explains  their  rapport  with  our 
art  On  the  other  hand,  both  In  Venice  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe  where  I  visited  during 
the  summer,  Paris,  London,  Holland,  I  was 
always  approached  by  young  artists  who  awe- 
somely asked  personal  questions  about  our 
artists,  and  then  intensely  pursued  their 
nu^Jor  preoccupation:  How  to  get  to  New 
York 

A  number  of  individuals  in  government 
played  important  parts  in  the  project.  One 
employee  of  USIS  in  Rome,  an  Italian  named 
Giordano  Palzonl,  made  Invaluable  contri- 
butions to  our  success,  as  sympatheic  liaison 
with  the  Italians,  and  as  someone  with  un- 


derstanding and  experience  of  the  American 
situation.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
energy  and  resourcefulness  of  USIS  London, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  exhibition. 
was  most  impressive;  Francis  Mason  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  presence  of  the  exhibition  In 
Europe  to  arrange  an  Important  show  In 
London  for  one  of  the  artists,  Jasper  Johns. 

One  other  individual  requires  special  men- 
tion. Geoffry  Groff-Smlth.  of  USIS  Trieste, 
who  was  enormously  helpful  with  local  ar- 
ran«icments  In  Venice.  Intelligent,  dedicated 
to  his  Job,  efficient  and  reliable,  he  is  a  man 
whose  value  to  us  in  Italy  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Apart  from  these  Government  people.  I  am 
deeply  obliged  to  the  staff  of  the  Jewish 
Museum.  New  York,  and  to  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Denney,  of  Washiniiton,  D.C.,  for  her  impor- 
tant contributions  as  assistant  director  of  the 
American  exhibition. 

If  Government  support  of  the  blennale 
continues,  :».nd  I  earnestly  believe  it  should, 
since  there  is  no  more  effective  and  dramatic 
way  of  communicating  to  the  EurcpeaiLs  the 
level  of  our  artistic  activity,  the  problem  of 
nn  adequate  p'lvlllon  must  be  confronted. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  be- 
come involved  in  an  annex  again  in  Venice, 
as  the  details  of  our  experience  make  quite 
clear. 

We  need  a  new  pavilion,  not  simply  be- 
cause it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more 
space,  but  also  In  the  Interest  of  our  na- 
tional Image,  and  our  concern  for  cultural 
matters,  .-iince  many  smaller  countries  have 
far  more  imposing  structures  Beyond  this, 
the  present  space  simply  cannot  serve  to  do 
the  ioh  properly,  considering  the  trouble 
and  expense  Involved. 

On  my  own  Initiative  I  began  exploring 
the  problem  of  a  new  pavilion  a  year  ago.  I 
would  be  happy  to  communicate  the  infor- 
mation I  have  gathered,  about  local  site  prob- 
lems, local  regulations,  building  conditions, 
etc..  to  anyone  interested  In  pursuing  it.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  Philip  Johnson, 
one  of  America's  most  celebrated  architects, 
and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  new  American 
art.  has  expressed  to  me  his  willingness  to 
volunteer  his  services  for  the  design  of  a  new 
pavilion  under  appropriate  circumstances. 

By  the  measure  of  direct  political  expedi- 
ency or  the  measure  of  popular  antagonism 
toward  new  developments  in  Ihe  arts  it 
would  be  easy  to  discount  the  importance 
and  the  impact  of  the  American  exhibition 
In  the  32d  Venice  Blennale,  ap;irt  from  the 
Important  evidence  of  the  Rausclienfaerg 
prize  and  the  other  less  tangible  effects  I 
have  attempted  to  define.  However.  1  feel 
that  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant enterprises  undertaken  on  the  cul- 
tural level  by  our  Government  In  Europe 
since  the  war. 

I  would  like  to  say  most  emphatically  that 
I  attribute  this  success  not  to  my  own  In- 
volvement, but  to  the  courage  and  foresight 
of  Robert  Sivard  and  Lois  Bingham  of  the 
Exhibiu  Division  of  USIA.  Setting  asidt 
their  own  personal  prejudices,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  risks  they  might  run,  they  un- 
derstood, with  a  great  deal  of  comprehension 
of  the  present  cultural  situation,  the  impor- 
tance of  tftting  a  bold  and  decisive  position. 
By  giving  me  complete  esthetic  freedom  in 
the  exlilbition.  they  have  made  possible  an 
amrmatlon  of  America's  new  leadership  in 
world  art.  the  positive  ramifications  of  which 
will  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

ALAN  R.  SOtOMOU, 

U.S.  Commissioner. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  report,  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  nomination  of  Lawrence  Fran- 
cis 03rien  to  be  Postmaster  General. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  foi"  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  nominatiorL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Jor- 
VAS  of  Idaho  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  tile 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, by  unanimous  vote  of  those  pre.sent 
and  those  voting  by  proxy,  this  morning 
voted  to  recommend  the  immediate  con- 
fii-mation  of  the  nomination  of  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Post- 
master General. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  well  known  to  many 
Members  of  the  Senate.  His  nomination 
was  approved  without  any  opposition. 
No  witness  testified  in  opposition  to  it. 
The  committee  was  unanimous  In  its  de- 
cision that  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation should  go  forward  forthwith. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  dedication  and  public 
senice  and  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
are  known  to  many  of  us. 
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POSTM.'^STER  GENERAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
nomination  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lawrence  Francis  O'Brien,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Postmaster  General 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  nomination? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — as  lias  been  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Mr. 
O'Brien  appeared  before  the  committee, 
and  after  hearing  and  interrogation  by 
members  of  the  committee,  his  nomina- 
tion unanimously  approved. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  am  not  only  pleased  by  the 
nomination,  but  I  am  most  pleased  tliat 
the  President  submitted  his  nomination. 

I  have  one  more  thing  to  mention  I 
hope  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Oronouski 
will  be  before  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion, in  order  that  the  nomination  may 
be  cleared  without  too  much  of  a  lapse 
between  the  time  he  was  named  and 
action  on  his  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  There  is  not  much 
I  can  add,  except  to  say  that  In  my 
opinion  Lai-ry  O'Brien,  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  have  known  Mr.  O'Brien 
since  he  has  been  serving  in  the  White 
House.     He  is  a  very  fine  person. 

I  would  commend  to  him  that  he  do 
.something  about  the  postal  service  in  the 
country.  Just  the  other  day  I  sent  s 
small  tape  airmail  special  delivery  from 
Washington  to  my  State.  It  left  on 
Thursday  and  finally  arrived  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  could  have  gone  faster  by 
automobile. 

I  have  been  iiiformed  of  letters  tak- 
ing as  lone  as  a  week  to  go  from  Deli- 
ver, Colo.,  to  Englewood,  Colo.,  which  is 
12  miles  away.    We  have  had  a  series  of 


probletns  of  this  kind.  Not  only  have 
there  been  delays,  but  service  is  not  ren- 
dered at  all  in  new  subdivisions. 

I  believe  a  good  deal  of  administrative 
iisistance  and  help  can  be  given  in  this 
Department,  which  is  the  closest  form  of 
government  to  the  people. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  others 
in  expressing  my  enthusiasm  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  O'Brien  as  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  worked  with  him.  as  have  many 
other  Senators,  in  many  ways  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  performed  his  duties 
with  dignity  for  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  it  Is  an  excellent  nomination 
and  I  enthusiastically  support  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Oltlahoma  in  expressing  my  support  and 
my  pleasure  on  the  appointment  of  Law- 
rence O'Brien  to  be  Postmaster  General. 

Not  only  has  he  shown  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  devotion  and  skill  in  the  legis- 
lative field,  but  he  has  a  rare  quality  for 
administration.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  of 
srreat  benefit  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, which  is  one  uf  the  keystone  de- 
partments of  the  Government  with  Its 
vast  number  of  employees  and  responsi- 
bility placed  on  the  postal  service. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  O'Brien  repre- 
sents one  of  the  finest  appointments 
made  by  the  President,  and  I  give  It  my 
support. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  an  immediate 
vote  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  return  to  leg- 
-slative  session. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  TMr.  Dom- 
IMCK)  is  recognized. 


DIMINISHING  GOLD  RESERVES 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  In 
February  of  this  year  the  Senate  con- 
sidered, in  an  extended  debate,  the  prob- 
■em  of  our  diminishing  gold  reserves.  It 
'"■as  my  contention  at  that  time,  and  is 
still  my  contention,  that  an  adequate  gold 
reser\'e  behind  the  dollar  is  necessary  In 
order  to  assure  the  stability  of  our  dol- 
lar. I,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
•eagues.  argued  that  to  diminish  the  gold 
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reserve  behind  our  currency  Is  an  ob- 
vious fii'st  step  toward  a  managed  mone- 
tary system  which  must  ultimately  lead 
to  a  crippling  inflationary  trend. 

A  related  problem  is  our  seemingly 
perennial  inability  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  are  in  an  era  where 
the  concept  of  a  balanced  budget  is 
passe;  an  era  where  big  government 
spending,  which  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion, is  in  vogue.  The  value  of  our  dol- 
lar has  greatly  suffered  through  our  un- 
willingness to  face  fiscal  responsibility 
by  balancing  our  Federal  budget. 

Tlie  consequences  of  our  continued 
deficit  spending  and  related  diminishing 
gold  reserves  are  brought  into  focus  in  an 
excellent  article  by  Felix  Morley  entitled 
"Nobody  Can  Pay  Bills  With  Bottle 
Caps."  which  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
of  Nation's  Business.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProra  Nation's  Bualneee.  July  1965) 
Nobody  Can  Pat  Bills  Wrru  Bom,B  Caps 

(By  Felix  Morley  I 
With  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30, 
the   Federal   Government  recorded   its  fifth 
straight  year  of  deficit  financing. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  we  went  in 
the  hole  less  deeply  than  was  anticipated 
when  the  budget  for  fiscal  1965  was  drafted. 
But  this  pleasant  circumstance  Is  overshad- 
owed by  the  general  acceptance  of  ever- 
mounting  debt  as  something  normal  and 
omcialiy  unperturbing  even  during  a  stretch 
of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

Of  the  20  years  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  only  6  have  seen  us  In  the  black  and 
that  mostly  by  relatively  small  amounts. 
Another  heavy  deficit  is  anticipated  for  the 
fiscal  year  now  opening.  It  will  fiu-ther  in- 
flate a  national  debt  which  is  already  over 
S316  billion.  So  Congress  has  been  in- 
structed by  the  Treasury  to  raise  again  the 
highly  clastic  debt  ceiling.  This  Is  now  only 
a  reminder  that  the  American  people  once 
really  held  the  power  of  the  purse. 

No  private  business  with  a  similar  finan- 
cial record  could  expect  to  survive,  let  alone 
pay  dividends  to  Its  stockholders.  But  Wash- 
ington poses  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
covering  expendlttu'es  with  receipts.  For  all 
Its  monstrous  debt,  which  will  take  811.5  bil- 
lion In  Interest  alone  during  fiscal  1968. 
wholly  unearned  dividends,  in  the  form  of 
countless  subsidies,  are  constantly  increased. 
To  the  uninformed  it  must  seem  .as  though 
Uncle  Sam  had  rediscovered  the  secret  of  fab- 
ulous King  Midas,  to  whom  the  gods  tem- 
porarily gave  the  gift  of  turning  everything 
he  touched  to  gold.  Yet  there  is  actually 
no  mystery  about  the  ability  of  modern  gov- 
ernments, whether  of  Soviet  Russia,  the 
United  States,  or  hybrid  socialisms  in  be- 
tween, to  spend  continuously  more  than  they 
take  In. 

It  Is  not  done  with  mirrors  but  by  a  device 
essentially  similar  to  the  trick  of"  the  em- 
perors in  the  time  of  Rome's  decadence,  when 
they  clipped  the  coinage  in  order  to  provide 
the  popular  circuses  which  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  sanction.  The  managed  currencies 
which  ere  the  space-age  form  of  coin  clip- 
ping have  all  been  more  or  less  legalized. 
The  result,  however,  in  the  form  of  conse- 
quent depreciation  in  the  value  of  money. 
Is  much  the  same. 

One  might  even  surmise  that  the  managed 
currency  racket,  for  a  racket  it  essentially  is, 
traces  track  to  the  Midas  myth.  At  a  time 
when  gold  was  the  universal  measure  of 
value,  some  Imaginative  Greek  dreamed  of  a 


ruler  who  could  create  purchasing  power  at 
will.  Now  we  achieve  the  same  end  by  put- 
ting the  fable  in  reverse.  Rulers  dispense 
with  gold  by  telling  their  subjects  that  pieces 
of  paper  nicely  engraved  and  printed,  are  all 
that  we  need  for  money. 

Thus  the  »10  Federal  Reserve  note  states 
on  Its  face  that  the  United  States  of  America 
"will  pay  to  the  bearer  on  demand  ten  dol- 
lars." Try  to  secure  this  redemption,  and 
probably  you  will  receive  a  duplicate  note. 
perhaps  a  little  cleaner  but  otherwise  Identi- 
cal. Conceivably  two  tb  bills  might  lie  sub- 
stituted. 

Alongside  this  hocus-pocus  the  fable, of 
King  Midas  seems  quite  contemporary,  not 
leas  so  for  the  snapper  with  which  It  ends 
Because  his  food  tiu-ncd  to  inedible  metal  as 
it  reached  his  lips,  the  monarch  starved.  In 
other  w'o(rds.  there  is  no  way  in  which  i«al 
value  can  be  created  by  governmental  flat. 
The  moral  Is  one  on  which  the  Kevneslan 
ecc/nomlsts  might  profitably  brood. 

Since  the  United  States  turned  to  irre- 
deemable currency  in  1933.  the  paper  dollar 
has  lost  so  much  of  its  value  that  an  annual 
Income  of  912.000  is  now  needed  to  equal  the 
purchajsing  power  of  one  of  M.OOO  then.  This 
Is  coin  clipping  as  extreme  as  anything  prac- 
ticed in  ancient  times.  Nevertheless,  those 
who  have  been  able  U-j  up  their  incomes  in 
proportion  have  not  l>een  injured  Some  less 
appreciated  results  of  managed  currencies 
are  more  universally  dannaging.  A  lose  af- 
fecting every  citizen  is  that  power  of  the 
purse  which  o'or  forefathers  strove  so  vaJ- 
iantiy  to  achlve.  Subordination  of  the  mon- 
arch to  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
in  deterinliilng  the  amount  and  direction  of 
governmental  expenditure,  was  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  on  the  road  to  freedom  1\ 
Is  emlxxiled  in  our  Constitution  by  the  pro- 
vision that:  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,  but  In  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law." 

WTiUe  technically  observed,  this  prohibi- 
tion actuaUy  tjecnme  a  dead  letter  when  the 
dollar  ceased  to  be  redeemable.  That  now 
discarded  safeguard  provided  an  almost  auto- 
matic check  on  Kovernmental  extravagance. 
The  mere  possibility  of  redemption  meant 
that  money  would  not  be  created,  whether 
by  printing  press  or  in  the  more  refined  form 
of  monetized  debt,  beyond  the  limitation  of 
the  gold  reserve  and  the  anticli*ied  demands 
for  redemption. 

The  clever  but  fundamentally  immoral  de- 
vice of  irredeemable  currency  has  changed  all 
this.  It  has  again  placed  the  power  of  the 
purse  in  the  hands  of  nonelected  officials. 
Just  as  it  was  when  the  Mayftoict'T  sailed 
There  Is  certainly  irony  In  the  effort  to  guar- 
antee votes  for  everytoody.  after  the  vote 
has  become  worthless  as  a  control  over  any 
form  of  Federal  extravagance. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  <iny  Commimist 
genius  planned  the  substitution  of  Irredeem- 
able currency  with  the  clear  purpose  of  mak- 
ing centralized  dictatorship  cisy.  During 
the  lifetime  of  Karl  Marx.  Indeed,  all  the 
more  important  nations  adhered  scrupu- 
lously to  the  gold  standard,  the  more  so  for 
the  record  of  disaster  that  In  the  long  run 
has  always  ruined  countries  that  failed  to 
protect  the  value  of  their  money. 

But  Lenin  publicly  welcomed  the  change 
when  the  staggering  costs  of  the  first  World 
War  undermined  the  gold  standard  in  all 
of  Europe.  Russia  included.  And  there  was 
further  Communist  approval  in  1933  when 
President  Roosevelt  "made  the  manipulation 
of  the  value  of  the  currency  an  open  and 
admitted  Instrument  of  public  policy."  The 
quotation  is  attributed  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau.  In  his  famous 
"Diaries." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  effective  crit- 
icisms that  can  be  made  of  the  old  gold 
standard,  though  It  Is  noteworthy  that  most 
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or  Uiem  have  been  thought  up  since  redeem- 
able currencies  were  abandoned.  Undeni- 
ably, however,  the  age  of  modern  dictator- 
ships began  when  this  great  change  was 
m.ide. 

Thia  13  no  mere  coincidence,  even  though 
the  connection  is  concealed  by  the  well  ad- 
vertised social  purposes  to  which  the  usurped 
power  of  the  purse  Is  put.  Prom  Moscow 
to  Washington,  traveling  either  east  or  west, 
It  Is  argued  in  almost  every  cipltal  that  the 
great  virtue  of  unlimited  government  is  its 
alleged  ability  to  Improve  the  lot  o!  the 
people.  Undoubtedly  this  official  claim  is 
often  sincerely  made.  But  it  is  disconcert- 
ing to  see  both  "slave"  and  "free"  worlds  In 
such  complete  agreement  on  the  Importance 
of  irredeemable  managed  currencies  for  the 
creation  of  great  societies. 

Indeed  there  Is  now  only  one  outstanding 
chief  of  state  who  argues  without  equivoca- 
tion that  civilization  would  be  In  better 
.■ihape  If  the  great  trading  nations  would 
restore  the  time-tested  gold  standard,  which 
perhaps  shoud  be  done  In  concert  if  It  la 
done  at  all.  President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance 
Is  often  accused  nf  having  dictatorial  lean- 
ings. But  the  charge  Is  blunted  by  his  dem- 
onstrated willingness  to  subject  the  spend- 
ing of  his  govertunent  to  wholly  nonpoUt- 
IcAl  controls.  That  is  the  practice  of  democ- 
racy, as  contrasted  with  mere  Upservioe. 

The  manipulated  currency  systems  of  the 
principal  trading  nations  have  now  been 
coordinated  and  fairly  well  stabilized  by  a 
whole  network  of  intricate  intergovern- 
mental arrangements.  One  serious  dimculty. 
however,  remains  essentially  unsolved  and. 
for  our  own  country,  is  perceptibly  moving 
toward  crisis  proportions. 

It  is  not  difflcuit  for  a  powerful  government 
to  declare  anything  legal  tender  In  the  terri- 
tory which  it  controls.  Instead  of  Irredeem- 
able paper  it  could  decree  the  use  of  bottle 
caps,  as  was  suggested  in  a  science  Action 
story  not  long  since.  All  that  Is  needed  Is 
complete  governmental  control  of  what 
passes  for  money. 

Tlia  hitch  comes  when  traders  under  an- 
other sovereignty  are  asked  to  accept  dubious 
payment  for  the  goods  they  sell  abroad. 
Compensation  In  International  transactions 
musi  be  acceptable  to  the  seller,  or  he  will 
simply  decline  to  sell.  The  bottle  cap  cur- 
rency worked,  in  a  very  readable  story,  only 
because  It  was  used  In  a  community  having 
no  contact  with  the  outside  world 

In  the  last  analysis  gold  remains,  as  It  has 
always  been,  the  one  cndurlngly  acceptable 
form  of  settlement  for  international  balances. 
Appreciation  of  this  forced  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  redeem  paper  dollars  In  gold 
when  demanded  by  foreign  central  banks, 
even  though  Identical  dollars  became  irre- 
deemable when  held  by  American  citizens  at 
home. 

With  our  continuous  deficit  financing  now 
seemingly  settled  policy,  foreign  doubts  as 
to  the  future  worth  of  the  dollar  have  natu- 
rally Increased.  They  are  reHected  In  the 
persistent  drain  on  what  has  now  become  a 
very  emaciated  gold  reserve.  It  is  a  highly 
unwelcome  sltu.^tion.  which  half  measures 
may  not  suffice  to  meet.  And  those  who  re- 
gret the  passing  of  the  old  gold  standard  are 
entitled  to  draw  the  obvious  moral: 

Gold  still  stands  up,  when  faith  In  Irre- 
deemable paper  currency  grows  as  thin  as  the 
paper  on  which  government  can  so  easily 
stamp  arbitrary  values  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

.■\rTHORIZ.^TION  OF  .APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
GORGAS  MEMORIAL  LABORA- 
TORY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 


511 '  to  Increase  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations tor  the  support  of  the  Gor- 
gas  Memorial  Laboratory,  which  was,  on 
page  1.  Une  9.  strike  out  $500.000 "  and 
insert  "not  to  exceed  $500,000". 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
provided  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000.  The  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  simpl.v 
provides  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion not  to  exceed  S500.000.  There  may 
be  a  distinction  but  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DEPART- 
MENT OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  pro- 
posal I  introduced  last  month  to  brine 
all  of  our  natural  resource  activities  into 
one  department  under  one  head  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  comment. 
I  am  pleased  that  it  is  stimulating  de- 
bate and  thought,  because  that  was  my 
principal  purpose  in  introducing  it.  It 
will  talce  time  to  reach  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  this  important  undertaking. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  analyses 
of  my  bill  I  liave  seen  appeared  In  the 
Deseret  News,  a  distinguished  afternoon 
newspaper  published  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "Make  Our  Resources 
Count,"  be  printed  in  the  CoNcnEssiONAi, 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Deseret  News.  Aug.  28,  1965) 
Make  Ottr  REsotmcEs   CotJNT 

Meeting  the  long-range  needs  of  America. 
as  population  pressures  push  ever  harder 
against  available  resources.  Is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  challenges.  So  there  Is  much 
to  say  for  Senator  Praick  Moss'  proposal  to 
bring  all  Federal  agencies  deullng  with  natu- 
ral resources  under  tlie  same  roof. 

Senator  Moss  would  create  a  national  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  Basically, 
this  would  absorb  the  present  Department 
of  Interior — but  would  also  Include  a  num- 
ber of  resource-related  agencies  and  exclude 
a  number  of  present  Interior  functions  that 
don't  belong  in  that  category. 

For  Instance,  It  would  transfer  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  the  Office 
of  Territories  to  the  same  agency,  and  the 
Alaska  Railroad  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

But  it  would  bring  under  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  such  agencies  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Federal 
Power  Commls-sion,  the  civil  function  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  present  functions  of 
HEW  In  water  pollution  control. 

Most  significantly.  It  would  transfer  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  a  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Secretary  In  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  would  also  be  an  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Water  and  Power  and  one  for 
Lands  and  Forests. 

Below  this  level  one  assistant  secretary 
would  handle  water,  another  power.  One  as- 
sistant secretary  would  handle  affairs  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; another  would  handle  the  National 
Park  Service,  Pish  and  Wildlife,  and  Bureau 
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of  Outdoor  Recreation;  a  third  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Geological  Survey,  and  other  agen- 
cies dealing  with  minerals  and  fuels. 

On  paper,  this  seems  to  be  a  clean,  clear 
division  of  responsibility.  It  could  go  far 
toward  eliminating  rivalry  and  confusion 
that  have  jeopardized  efforts  in  reclamaticn 
and  power  development  It  could  ellminat* 
much  of  the  friction  and  rivalry  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  Pork  Service. 

On  paper,  all  this  would  seem  to  be  ac- 
complished without  further  proliferating  u 
Federi'l  agencies  or  of  Federal  redtape. 

But  most  careful  study  is  needed  t,:,  be 
sure  that  In  seeking  these  goals  other  greii 
values  are  not  lost. 

For  example,  the  Forest  Service  has  done 
a  tremendous  Job  of  conservation,  watersiied 
protection,  and  recreation  development  ir. 
these  Western  States.  Nothing  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  its  work  less  elfectlve. 

Cnro  should  be  taken  that  the  stimulus 
of  competition  Is  not  replaced  by  bureauc- 
racy Lo  monolithic  that  ;t  is  hard  to  more 
and  unresponsive  to  needs  of  the  public 

But  what  Senator  Moss  and  others  sre 
proposing  Is  certainly  worth  carsful  and 
critical  study.  The  task  of  wise  managemcn: 
of  our  natural  resources  for  the  long-rangf 
future  is  one  of  the  most  important  we  fuce 
,.s  ,1  ii.uion  We  must  l>e  certain  It  Is  being. 
done  In  the  most  efficient  po&.=;lble  manner, 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  well 
aware  that  such  a  proposal  was  contro- 
versial in  the  extreme,  and  that  althougli 
it  had  been  considered  and  reconsiderwl 
many  times,  no  one  had  ever  had  the 
temerity  before  to  actually  reduce  it  t.j 
legislative  tei'ms  and  introduce  it. 

Since  I  Introduced  this  measure,  many 
individuals  and  groups  have  approached 
me  to  '*11  me  of  extensive  studies  they 
have  made  in  this  field  in  the  past,  and 
of  proposals  they  have  drawn  up. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  plans 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Natural  Resources  Journa; 
of  the  Univei-sity  of  New  Mexico  School 
of  Law  in  November  1961.  Evidently,  be- 
cause of  fear  of  stepping  on  bureaucratic 
toes,  the  author  chose  to  remain  anony- 
mous, and  identified  himself  oiily  as 
'Mr.  Z."  There  is  nothing  mysterious, 
however,  about  his  proposal,  or  of  the 
value  of  his  recommendations  in  the  field 

Two  other  position  papers  gn  the  K- 
organlzation  of  the  water  resource  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Fedeiiil  Gov- 
ernment have  also  come  my  way.  Thf 
department  or  acency  from  which  they 
came  shaU  be  nameless,  but  the  papers 
botli  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
bill  I  have  introduced, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  three  proposals  be  placed  in 
the  CoNOKESsioNAL  Record  as  background 
and  discussion  material  for  the  bill  I  haw 
introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECono,  as  follows: 

The  Cass  for  a  Department  op  NATtmAi. 

RESOtrRCES 

I  Note. — ^The  following  article  Is  offered  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  a  controversial  sulj- 
Ject,  and  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
views  of  the  Journal  or  lt5  councils  To 
guarantee  that  attention  will  be  focused  os 
the  Issues,  and  not  on  personalities,  tW 
author  prefers  to  remain  anonymous.) 

MISTER   z 

Our  growing  population,  our  industrial  de- 
mands for  raw  materials  and  our  commit- 
ments abroad  all  put  pressure  on  our  natuwl 
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resource  base.  Our  ability  to  maintain  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  soils,  forests, 
water,  mineral,  and  energy  sources  Is  in 
question.  Yet  U.S.  public  policy  toward 
natural  resources  Is  developed  and  admin- 
istered by  a  complex,  confusing,  and  con- 
aicting  array  of  agencies,  offices,  and  departs 
mcnts.  Large  amounts  of  money,  talent, 
ideas,  and  ability  are  directed  toward  pro- 
tecting the  national  Interest  In  developing 
and  conserving  our  resources.  The  concrete 
results  of  all  this  effort  have  been  few.  An 
important  obstacle  to  forward  planning  is 
iha  lack  of  unlfylnj^  coordination.  A  sym- 
phony orchestra  composed  of  outstanding 
musicians  each  dedicated  to  producing  beau- 
tiful music  will  produce  only  dlscordunt  noise 
in  the  absence  of  a  conductor.  This  analogy 
applies  perfectly  to  current  natural  resource 
policy  In  the  United  States. 

I.    TIIE    rROSLEM 

Present  divisions  and  duplications  of  au- 
thority restrict  true  comprehensive  develop- 
ment. They  pit  agency  against  agency  In 
Jurisdictional  disputes  and  in  contention  for 
fixecur!\'e  and  legislative  approval.  Consider 
«me  random  examples.  Tlicre  is  a  running 
l»ttle  between  the  Forest  Service  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  and  the  Park  Service 
(Department  of  the  Interior)  over  the  role  of 
recreation  on  public  lands.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice udiocates  the  multiple-use  of  forests  with 
recreation  Just  one  of  many  commodities  pro- 
duced. The  Park  Service  urgucE  that  such 
muDagement  destroys  many  of  the  values  of 
recreation.  The  result  Is  that  much  of  the 
administrative  energy  needed  to  develop  rec- 
ffatlonal  facilities  is  dissipated  in  internecine 
strife,  Tlie  classic  example  of  the  waates  of 
duplication  is  in  the  water  resources  develop- 
uiciil  Held.  Four  Departments  are  Involved: 
Interior;  Defense  (Army  Corps  of  Engl- 
ncers);  Health,  Educatioii.  and  Welfore:  and 
Agriculture.  Each  r>eparlment  uses  dlllcrent 
methods  of  computing  expected  costs  and 
benefits  from  projects;  each  Department 
•tresses  different  aspects  of  Woter  develop- 
ment; each  Department  views  the  others'  ac- 
•Ivltles  with  a  suspicion  that  borders  on  the 
paranoid. 

This  list  of  conflicts  could  b«  extended  In- 
definitely. The  Sou  Conservation  Service 
(Agriculture)  Is  promoting  the  draining  of 
WEtlar.ds  In  the  northern  midwest  while  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Interior)  is  trying 
to  maintain  wetlands  for  waterfowl.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  la  advocating  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Potomac  River  In  conflict  with 
tlie  pluns  of  the  Park  Service  tor  a  uiulonaj 
park  in  the  area.  Undoubtedly  the  reader 
can  add  many  more  examples  to  this  dreary 
sccouui  of  Intramural  feuds. 

The  good  win  and  devotion  of  the  agen. 
ties  concerned  Is  not  to  be  questioned. 
There  are  no  heroes  or  villains  In  this  story. 
The  major  troubles  with  present  resource 
policies  stem  from  the  administrative  orga- 
nization of  Federal  activities. 

The  form  In  which  resource  conservation 
and  development  planning  takes  place  affects 
the  substance  of  the  programs.  Irrevocable 
decLMons  are  made  on  major  natural  re- 
source matters  within  the  framework  of  laws 
»'hicU  restrict  the  developing  agency  to  cer- 
tain purposes,  on  the  basis  of  agency  tradi- 
tions, and  on  the  basis  of  artlflcially  gen- 
erated tjolltical  support.  Rarely,  If  ever,  are 
these  decisions  bated  on  Informed  Judgment 
about  overall  national  needs  and  goals.  The 
"suit  is  that  present  public  policy  toward 
fesources  Is  indefensible  If  evaluated  by  eco- 
nomic, political,  or  social  criteria. 

The  present  situation  can  be  summarized 
!n  10  propositions.    They  are : 

1  In  nature,  the  resources  of  soil,  water, 
'wests,  wildlife,  and  minerals  are  all  a  closely 
'n^rrelated  whole.  Conservation  practices 
owgned  for  their  protection,  monagement, 
»oa  development  are  similarly  related;  eg.. 
">t<r  and  watershed  management,  forestry. 
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soil  conservation  and  wildlife,  recreational 
uses  of  national  parks  and  national  forests, 
mineral  development  as  well  as  reclamation 
water  developments,  flood  control,  and  pol- 
lution abatement. 

As  an  Illustration,  consider  a  national 
forest.  It  will  usually  be  the  case  that  In 
addition  to  timber,  the  forest  will  provide 
protection  for  municipal  water  supplies.  The 
forest  will  also  be  an  important  factor  In  any 
program  of  water  pollution  control.  There 
may  be  extensive  campsites,  picnic  areas, 
and  perhaps  wilderness  trails.  Wildlife  man- 
agement wli;  be  practiced.  A  program  of 
soil  conservation  will  likely  be  undertaken, 
'nils  latter  program  will  affect  downstream 
navigation,  power  production,  and  flood  con- 
trol. Mineral  exploration  and  production 
may  take  place  on  the  forest.  All  of  these 
uses  of  the  forest  are  Interrelated  parts  of 
the  forest  management.  Many  of  these  may 
take  place  simultaneously  on  the  same  lond 
area.  Each  of  them  Is  related  to  the  pro- 
grams of  some  other  .igency  In  a  different 
department.  Despite  administrative  divi- 
sions, reiiource  management  cannot  be  sep- 
arated. 

2.  Natural  resource  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  arc  dhjiersed  and  scattered 
among  separate  dcpiirimeuts  and  agencies, 
^ilthough  primarily  concentrated  in  Interior. 
Conflder  the  following  list: 
Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  National 
Park  Service,  Oeologtcal  Survey,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  South- 
western Power  Administration,  Southeastern 
Power  Administration. 

AgyicuUure 
Forest  Service.   Soil   Conservation  Service, 
Agricultural    conservation     program.    Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 
De/CTse  (Army) 
Corps   of    Engineers    (water   development 
and  flood  control) . 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Water  supply  and  pollution  control 
Federal  Pouer  Commimon 

Staff  develops  positions  on  pending  appli- 
cations, and  also  provides  statistics  and  eco- 
nomics surveillance— concerning  both  gas 
and  electric  power. 

In  addition,  a  niunber  of  independent  of- 
fices or  commissions  have,  or  have  had,  a  role 
In  policy  formation  and  management.  Ex- 
amples are;  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission.  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  tlie  Presidents  Water  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

3.  The  scattering  of  program  responsibility 
among  departments  has  resulted  In  a  welter 
of  confusion  and  cross-purposes.  This  ap- 
plies both  to  tile  development  of  consistent 
legislative  policy  and  to  program  administra- 
tion. This  is  especially  Important  at  the 
local  level.  This  situation  Is  spectacularly 
Inefficient  and  actually  dangerous  to  the' 
public  interest  in  oiu-  divided  water  pro- 
grams. The  present  rospouslbilltles  of  the 
Federal  Goverament  put  great  strains  on  the 
budget.  Yet  competition  among  agencies  "to 
get  business"  contributes  to  Inefficient  water 
resource  development  and  waste  of  public 
funds.  Water  resource  development.  Instead 
of  taking  place  within  a  framework  of  con- 
sideration of  national  objectives  and  re- 
sources, takes  place  as  a  result  of  "logrolling" 
and  "pork-harrel"  politics.  This  Is  tragic 
when  one  considers  the  expanding  demands 
for  water-derived  products  as  well  as  for  all 
other  natural  resources. 

4.  Many  conflicts  arise  because  of  the  spe- 
cial Interests  of  the  various  agencies.  A  typi- 
cal situation  in  water  resource  development 


would  find  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (Defense) 
concerned  with  river  basin  planning  and 
flood  control;  Soli  Conservation  Service 
(Agriculture)  concerned  with  watersheds; 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  (In- 
terior) concerned  with  flsh  habitat  and  rec- 
reation- 
Attempts  to  resolve  these  conflicts  have 
been  made.  One  popular  device  has  been  the 
establishment  of  Interagency  coordinating 
committees  In  W^ashmgton  and  on  local 
levels.  Nevertheless,  lacking  any  central  au- 
thority short  of  the  President,  the  member 
Bureau  and  Department  representatives  on 
these  permissive  committees  are  unable  to 
resolve  basic  conflicts  of  Interest.  Llne-cp- 
eratlng  authority  disputes  cannot  l>e  recon- 
ciled by  discussion. 

This  proposition  holds  even  when  the  co- 
ordinuting  committee  is  composed  of  Cabi- 
net-level officials.  Even  here.  Integration  re- 
quires Presidential  directives  for  each  and 
e\-ery  issue  which  arises. 

5.  For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reorganize  Federal  resource  development 
and  conservation  responsibilities.  Secretary 
Harold  Ickes  in  1938  desired  to  change  In- 
terior into  a  Department  of  Conservation. 
In  1949  some  of  the  task  forces  of  the  flrst 
Hoover  Commission  suggested  a  Depirtinent 
of  Natural  Resources,'  the  establishment  of 
which  President  Truman  tried  to  obtain  up 
until  I'^si  In  his  la.«t  budget  mc.^3;iee.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  suggested  that  the  Armv 
Corps  of  Engineers'  water  functions  be  trans- 
ferred to  interior. = 

President  Kennedy's  explanation  of  his  de- 
cision to  offer  a  special  message  of  natural 
resources  revealed  his  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem of  coordination.  He  said;  "This  state- 
ment is  designed  to  bring  together  In  one 
message  the  widely  scattered  resource  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  past, 
these  policies  have  overlapped  and  often  con- 
flicted. Funds  were  wasted  on  competing 
efforts.  Widely  Offering  standards  were  ap- 
plied to  measure  the  Federal  contribution  to 
similar  projects.  Funds  and  atunilon  de- 
voted to  annual  oppropnations  or  immediate 
pressures  diverted  energies  awav  from  long- 
range  planning  for  natloncj  economic 
growth.  Fees  and  user  charges  wholly  in- 
consistent With  each  other,  with  value  re- 
ceived and  With  public  policy  have  been  im- 
Po:ea  at  some  Federal  dcvclcpmeiits  •'  ■ 

The  President  pledged  action  m  his  special 
message  to  redefine  resource  responslbliitles 
within  the  Executive  Office,  strengthen  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  establish  a  Presidential  Advi.^orv 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  under  -he 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

6.  Present  divisions  have  no  logical  tustlfl- 
catlon.  With  respect  to  the  land  resource 
agencies  now  In  the  Department  of  Agncul- 
ture,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  supposed  Justlflcation 
for  the  former  agency  is  that  "trees  lu-e 
«,''.'?/■  ^v,*""   ^"^  '■*'*  ''■'"'^''  that   farmlands 

h»»  J.,^?.'".'"'  '"""  "<»'on-    Neither  claim 
has  validity  In  fact. 

Most  Forest  Service  activity  Is  centered  on 
the  management  of  180  million  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands,  the  national  JoreEts;  that  which  is 
directed  toward  private  forestry  assistance 
is  kept  completely  separate  from  all  regular 
farm  crop  programs  and  is  not  even  inte- 
grated with  soil  conservation  plans  oa  the 
same  owiiershlp.  At  least  half  of  the  pri- 
vate forest  lands  on  which  assistance  Is  given 
are  held  by  nonfarm  landowners  Even  the 
Forest  Service  research  function  Is  separate 
from  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 


'  Hoover  Commission— Report  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 267  (1949). 

'  HA.  Doc.  No.  255.  86th  Congress.  2d  .oes- 
sion  (1960). 

'  Address  on  natural  resources.  New  York 
Times,  February  24,  1961,  p,  12,  col.  1. 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service  program  is 
also  unrelated  to  otber  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment effortfi.  It  U  concerned  with  practices 
(or  the  protection  of  the  basic  soil  resource, 
regardless  of  ownership.  It  Is  not  Integrated 
.with  other  farm  programB  concerned  pri- 
marily with  production,  marketing,  price,  and 
supply  reg^ilatlon.  Some  of  the  most  serloua 
erosion  problems  are  connected  with  new 
highways  and  suburban  developments  and 
have  no  relationship  to  farmland. 

The  Soil  Coneervatlon  Service  program  con- 
lUcu  at  many  points  with  programs  of  the 
Interior  Depflrtment.  particularly  iboee  con- 
cerned with  fish  and  wildlife  and  with 
reclamation.  Tlie  conflict  over  draining  of 
the  northern  Midwest  wetlands  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Conciliation  of  competing 
ooll  and  water  programs  ts  far  away. 

The  division  of  water  itgencles  among  four 
Departments  ( Agriculture  with  SOS  and 
small  watershed  programs;  Interior  with 
Reclamation,  Saline  Water.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, etc.;  Defense  with  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; and  HEW  with  pollution  control  and 
water  supply  programs  i  has  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  ft  national  crisis.  No  real  Justifi- 
cation has  ever  been  offered  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  situation  except  that  it 
is  "politically  impossible"  to  remedy.  The 
rapidly  developing  water  problem  is  forcing 
the  issue  to  the  point  where  continued  in- 
action win  result  in  embarrassment  to  the 
a  dm,lnist  ration. 

7.  Lacking  any  central  responsibility  at  the 
Cabinet  level  for  resources  policy  and  man- 
agement, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  U  forced 
Into  the  role  of  coordinate  and  arbiter 
between  the  various  agencies.  Probably  In 
no  other  area  of  Federal  responsibility  does 
the  Budget  Bureau  exercise  so  strong  aa 
influence  and  leverage  over  programing. 

The  present  role  of  the  Budget  Burenu  ex- 
ceeds its  normal  responsibilities.  Given  the 
present  structure  cf  Federal  natural  resource 
ac^i^■ities.  it  has  been  the  only  agency  which 
has  any  interest  in.  or  capability  for.  de- 
veloping a  truly  national  resource  program. 
This  is  particularly  Important  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  programs.  Ntw  needs 
require  new  activities.  The  evaluation  of 
goals  and  means  to  meet  these  goals  require 
specialized  attention  and  expertise  that  can- 
not be  provided  by  fiscal  specialists  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budgf^t. 

8.  Naturril  resource  agency  approprlutlous 
are  developed  as  a  group  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Birdget  and  (since  1954)  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommtttees,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  functional  agencies 
are  scaUered  among  many  Departments. 
The  legislative  committees  In  the  Congress 
continue  to  divide  responsibilities  along  older 
but  less  consistent  lines. 

9.  Federal  organization  of  resource  activi- 
ties Is  m  sharp  contrast  to  the  organization 
of  those  States  with  the  most  successful 
conser^'atlon  programs.  These  States,  e  g.. 
Mlchigttn.  New  York.  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, have  single  departments  whSch  embrace 
all  phases  of  resource  management  under 
central  direction. 

10.  Federal  organization  of  resource  activi- 
ties Is  also  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  organi- 
zation of  other  major  Federal  programs. 
Every  other  sector  of  Federal  responsibility, 
e.g.,  labor,  agriculture,  health,  foreign  affairs, 
ts  assigned  to  a  single  governmental  depart- 
ment, which  Is  publicly  understood  to  have 
central  responsibility.  Unified  centers  of 
authority  give  citizens  a  sense  of  Involve- 
ment In  public  activity  and  a  concern  for 
the  results. 

n.   WHAT   ts   ^rXEOSD 

Some  order  must  be  made  out  of  the  pres- 
ent chaos  of  resource  policy.  A  centralized 
responsibility  under  a  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  Is  a  necessity.  This  is  not  the 
only  possible  change  In  present  organization, 


but  other  suggested  solutions  do  not   hold 
much  promise. 

Tae  most  popular  alternative  suggestion  Is 
ro  create  coordinating  and  advisory  com- 
mittees. The  Congress  recognizes  the  need 
for  developing  policy  and  programs  related 
to  national  needs  rather  than  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  prejudices  of  competing  agencies. 
A  distinguished  group  of  Democratic  Sena- 
tors In  both  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  establish  a 
Council  of  Resource  and  Conservation  Ad- 
visers In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  order  to  coordinate  resource  con- 
servation on  the  basis  of  national  goals.' 

This  change  would  go  only  part  of  the  way 
toward  providing  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion. The  past  history  of  trying  to  obtain 
uiuty  through  committees  and  advisory 
groups  Illustrates  the  futility  of  expecting 
much  from  these  proposals.  At  present,  only 
If  the  President  himself  operates  as  his  own 
Secret'-iry  of  Natii-ai  Reeources  (to  the  near 
exclusion  of  many  other  important  matters) 
can  the  problem  of  divided  authority  be  re- 
solved. Adding  more  councils  and  advisory 
agencies  will  merely  provide  more  organiza- 
tions to  coordinate — regardless  of  the  value 
of  the  specific  contributions  the  new  orga- 
nizations could  make.  Present  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  grafting  still  more  deci- 
sionmaking or  poUcy-advislng  units  onto 
Uie  present  structure.  "We  need  fewer  and 
more  responsible  centers  of  authority.  Meas- 
ures such  as  interagency  committees.  Cabi- 
net-level coordinating  committees,  and  other 
forms  of  direction  through  consensus  have 
resulted,  and  will  continue  to  result,  In  di- 
vided responsibility  and  failure  to  face  up 
to  the  need  to  center  authority.  The  basic 
problem  will  remain  unremedied  and  more 
lime,  effort,  and  money  will  be  wasted  on 
efforts  to  coordinate  programs  rather  than 
being  devoted  to  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  programs. 

At  this  Juncture  of  American  history  it  ts 
imperative  that  our  resource  management 
programs  be  accelerated  to  provide  for  the 
increaacd  productivity  needed  by  an  expand- 
ing population.  A  broad  resource  program 
involving  the  applicittlon  of  specialized  tech- 
niques and  Investments  of  billions  of  dollars 
can  be  carried  out  only  by  a  well-designed 
and  coordinated  Federal  organization.  It  is 
clear  that  the  present  clumsy  operation  of 
the  Government  In  the  natural  resources  field 
will  not  only  result  in  wasteful  duplication, 
but  fail  to  meet  the  goals  set  forth.  Public 
dt-ilUusion  will  be  Inevitable.  Nor  are  the  al- 
ternatives thtts  far  discussed  adequate.  A 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  vital  If 
the  Federal  Government  Is  to  meet  it<s  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  natiiral  resources. 

Because  of  the  present  concentration  of  re- 
source activities  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  e.^lest  way  to  obtain  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  would  be  to  trans- 
fer other  resource  agencies  to  Interior.  The 
major  obstacle  In  the  past  to  such  a  transfer 
has  been  the  organized  special  Interest  cli- 
entele of  the  agencies  involved.  These  groups 
fear  that  their  relationships  to  the  Govern- 
me;^t  would  be  affected. 

The  most  adamant  group  blocking  the  way 
to  reorganization  of  Federal  water  functions 
Is  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Conference,  backed 
by  water  development  contractors  who 
strongly  support  certain  congressional  rela- 
tions of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  example  of  a  general 
condition.  Many  other  agencies  have  special 
Interest  clientele  groups  which  do  not  want 
their  Interests  distiu-bed.  Few  agencies  or 
clientele  groups  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
improved  efficiency  which  could  result  from 
a  reorganization. 


•S  2549.  Seth  Cong.,  lat  sess.  (1959): 
S.  239.  87th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (1960):  S,  1415. 
87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1961). 
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On  the  other  hand,  public  citizens'  orga. 
nlzatlona  such  as  the  wildlife,  park,  foresii^, 
and  similar  groups,  the  League  of  Womec 
Voters,  organized  labor,  and  the  several  farm 
organizations  are  strong  backers  of  an  late- 
gruled  resource  program  and  would  probably 
support  'Unification  through  reorganization 
BtlsincM  groups  siiicerely  interested  In  gov- 
ernment efficiency  would  find  resistance  dif- 
ficult. Efforts  of  these  groups  could  be  orga- 
nized  to  offset  tlie  pressures  resisting  change 
The  support  of  these  citizens'  organlzatlom . 
will  be  essential. 

The  time  to  take  this  action  Is  during  the 
first  year  or  so  of  the  President's  new  tera 
before  resistances  and  pressure  group  policies 
harden.  The  President  can  evoke  great  pub- 
lic support  for  this  move  If  he  will  go  di- 
rectly to  the  people  for  support.  The  preseni 
crisis  In  foreign  affairs  provides  a  further 
reason  for  taking  civil  water  programs  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  Is  of  central  importance  that  a  distinc- 
tion be  made  between  Federal  programs  fo: 
protection,  management,  and  development  of 
basic  land,  water,  and  mineral  resource=  in- 
cluding primary  extraction  (except  agritrui- 
tural  crops)  and  those  which  deal  with  prod- 
uct processing,  economics,  etc.  It  Is  the  ftrs: 
phase  with  which  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  would  be  primarily  concerned 

On  the  other  hand,  resource  programa 
which  affect  privately  owned  resources  ftaa 
those  which  affect  publicly  owned  resources 
should  be  combined  In  one  department.  For 
example,  direct  investment  and  managemen!, 
r.s  in  the  national  forests,  should  be  com- 
bined with  programs  designed  to  old  privaw 
owners,  such  aa  technical  assistance.  co« 
sharing,  etc..  for  private  forest  owners.  WTille 
there  are  distinct  differences  between  pro- 
grams  for  publicly  owned  resources  and  those 
applied  to  privately  owned  resources,  tSe 
techniques  and  practices  followed  are  sc 
similar  In  application  as  to  more  easily  lenil 
themselves  to  central  direction  than  to  split 
authority.  Further,  the  goals  and  objective* 
of  the  public  and  private  programs  are  so 
Intertwined  that  the  programs  should  not  t)e 
separated  administratively. 

ni.    How  IT  SHOULD  DE  DONE 

How  should  reorganization  of  the  Federi 
natural  resource  agencies  take  place?  Three 
possible  choices  present  themselves  for  cec- 
trallzlng  natural  resources  responsibilities: 

1.  Minimum:  Minimum  transfer  of  prin- 
cipal resource  agencies  and  programs  now  ir 
other  departments  to  the  Department  of  tbf 
Interior  with  the  exception  of  the  conatrur- 
tlon  functions  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. (The  planning  and  water  researct 
functions  would,  however,  be  transferred  to» 
water  development  bureau  In  the  Interior  i 

This  approach  would  be  simply  r  reco?nJ- 
tlon  of  the  political  power  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  a  means  of  avoiding  their 
bare-knuckled  pressures.  It  would  leave  un- 
resolved the  problem  of  coordination  of  water 
management  and  development  progninu 
Although  the  planning  function  would  be 
transferred,  the  corps  would  soon  find  a  Tar 
to  revive  thl.*!  power.  In  any  case  the  division 
of  responsibilities  between  the  two  depart- 
ments would  continue  to  result  in  wrtste  Hcd 
friction,  and  Inhibit  realistic  programing  ic 
this  vital  field. 

2.  Coordinating  committees:  Anotfic: 
possibility  la  to  have  a  Council  of  Resource 
Advisers  and  a  River  Basin  Coordlnatms 
Council.  These  are  attempts  to  obtain  uni- 
fication through  compromise  by  establlsblc? 
another  "coordinating"  layer  between  tfie 
President  and  his  executive  action  ageccles 
Presumably,  planning,  research,  and  recOD* 
dilation  of  conflicts  would  be  assigned  '^ 
river  basin  groups.  The  resource  advlfie-'s 
would  be  similar  to  the  Council  of  Econonii' 
Advisers  In  makeup  and  duty  and  thereforf 
largely  advisory  and  without  live  authority 
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ElTorta  to  coordinate  through  committees 
have  failed  In  the  past  because  there  has 
been  no  central  Cabinet  responsibility  for 
program  development  and  execution.  The 
greatest  good  will  is  no  substitute  for  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  one  Cabinet 
officer.  This  Is  particularly  important  In  the 
formulation  of  new  programs. 

3.  Complete:  A  complete  reorganization 
would  require  transfer  by  Executive  order 
of  oil  resource  agencies  from  other  depart- 
ments to  Interior.  Including  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  a  request  to  the  Congress 
to  create  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources.' 

The  cleanest  and  most  effective  procedure 
would  be  to  transfer  all  resource  fimcttons 
to  Interior  and  then  to  concentrate  all  ef- 
forts to  gain  congressional  acceptance.  Off- 
tettJtiti  the  pressure  groups  opposed  to  this 
transfer  will  be  several  hundreds  of  conser- 
vation and  other  organizations  which  will 
support  complete  reorganization.  This  will 
uKe  generalship,  strategy,  and  an  effective 
iclormatlon  effort  during  the  60-day  period 
of  grice  during  which  Congress  may  deny 
the  President's  action." 

The  attached  organization  chart  sets  forth 
the  "model"  of  organization  of  the  new 
Department  of  Natiu-al  Resources.' 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  *  gives  the 
President  power  to  transfer  outside  agencies 
10  Interior  by  Executive  order.  Legislative 
authority  would  be  needed  to  change  the 
name  of  Interior  to  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

The  organization  of  resource  activities  re- 
fiilTing  from  these  proposed  change.s  would 
centralize  all  responsibility  for  development 
and  management  of  natural  resource  pro- 
gnims  (except  for  the  TV  A)  In  a  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources.  The  Secretary  would 
have  an  Under  Secretary  and  staff  assistants 
for  program  coordination,  public  affairs,  and 
&o  lorth.  There  would  also  be  an  advisory 
board  on  natural  resource  policy  with  the 
Secretary  as  chalrm-in.  Regional  or  river 
basin  planning  committees  In  the  field  would 
report  directly  to  the  advisory  board. 

Resource  octlvlties  would  be  divided  Into 
SIX  groups,  each  supervised  by  nn  Assistant 
Secretary.  This  grouping  would  be  basically 
along  resource  lines;  minerals,  electric  power, 
water,  parks  and  wildlife,  land,  and  Indian 
liffnirs.  Bureau  responsibilities  and  orga- 
nization also  would  be  redefined  with  the 
objective  of  eliminating  duplication  of  effort. 

Primary  responsibility  for  program  devel- 
opment ond  management  would  remain,  as 
Bt  present,  with  the  various  bureaus.  How- 
ever there  would  be  two.  and  only  two.  co- 
ordinating levels  below  the  President's  level. 
These  woultl  be  at  the  Assistant  Secretaries' 
level  and  at  the  Secretary's  level. 

An  organlz:xtlon  surh  as  this  one  would 
not  automatically  solve  all  nalurnl  resource 
policy  problems.  It  would,  nevertheless, 
simplify  a^ithorlty  and  focu.s  responsibility. 
It  would  provide  the  possibility — now  lack- 
ing—to develop  consistent  and  coherent  re- 
source policies  and  programs,  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  change,  we  can  expect  nothing 
better  than  the  present  inconsistency,  con- 
fUiion.  and  deadlock.  Change  is  never  easy, 
but  considering  the  challenge  to  public  pol- 
icy presented  by  our  future  needs  for  nat- 
ural resources  It  Is  essential.  The  time  Is 
past  due  for  acceptance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  its  responsibility  to  provide  clear 
and  decisive  leadership  In  the  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources.  The 
first  and  most  vital  step  Is  to  organize  a 
Dppnrtment  of  Natural  Resources. 
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Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  1  UjS.C.  sec. 
1332  (1949). 
"  Note  5  supra,  sec.  133z-4, 
■  See  chart  appended. 
"  Note  5  supra. 


A  Basic  Reobganization  for  Both  Efficiency 
AND  Improved  Resottrces  Conservation: 
consolxdation  of"  agricultural.  natural 
Resource  and  Rural  Program  Acenctes 

NEED 

World  War  II  showed  up  the  great  Inef- 
ficiency of  two  defense  agencies — War  and 
Navy,  and  was  followed  by  a  practical  con- 
solidation Into  a  Department  of  Defense.  To- 
day our  mounting  population  with  rapidly 
Increasing  requirements  for  natural  re- 
sources— timber,  water,  power,  minerals, 
open  space  and  recreation — forces  recon- 
sideration of  the  very  scattered  and  Inef- 
ficient Federal  organization  of  natural  re- 
source agencies.  The  Initial  thrust  for 
greater  Inefficiency  in  Government  under  the 
Johnson  administration  provides  the  first 
opportunity  for  long  overdue  reorganization 
in  this  generation  to  accomplish  In  natural 
resources  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished In  Defense. 

B.^CKGROtrWD    OF    THE    PROBLEM 

The  first  Hoover  Commission  14  years  ago 
called  for  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
( Acheson-Pollock-Rowe  Task  Force  i  which 
would  combine  Into  Interior  (and  reestablish 
it  as  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources) 
the  fragmented  resoin-ce  agencies  in  other 
Departments — water,  forests,  soil  conserva- 
tion, etc.  Lacking  a  single  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary responsible  for  conservation  programs 
has  resulted  in  fragmentation  of  effort,  lack 
of  central  policy  direction,  bureaucratic 
competition  when  coordination  Is  needed. 
and  an  inability  to  obtain  clear  public  un- 
derstanding and  support  for  programs  where 
the  public  Interest  Is  paramount.  Much 
costly  duplication  exists  which  cannot  be 
eliminated  under  existing  organizations. 

Under  present  conditions  we  have  four 
separate  Departments  (Interior,  Agriculture. 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Army, 
plus  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency)  — 
one  with  central,  and  the  rest  with  periph- 
eral resource  responsibilities.  The  public  In- 
terest In  resovirce  decisions  is  often  sub- 
merged t-o  that  of  private  Interest  commod- 
ity groups  which  tend  to  dominate  indi- 
vidual bureaus  scattered  In  a  number  of 
agencies. 

The  proposed  consolidation  never  took 
place  because  the  combined  presstu-es  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Forest 
Service  of  USDA  were  too  strong  for  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Neither  Elsenhower  nor  Ken- 
nedy attempted  reorganization  In  this  area. 

TWO    RURAL    DEPARTMENTS    BUT    NO    DEPARTMENT 
OF     URBAN     AFFAiaS 

The  need  for  consolidation  of  natural  re- 
source conservation  agencies  Is  greater  than 
ever,  but  a  new  approach  Is  required.  Re- 
alinement  of  existing  agencies  along  Hoover 
task  force  lines  may  be  as  difficult  as  ever, 
but  combining  of  interior  and  Agriculture 
Int-o  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  is  well  within  political  reality. 
Subsinntlal  efficiencies  can  be  accomplished 
and  much  greater  coordination  attained. 

The  political  climate  js  as  favorable  to  this 
move  now  (ts  the  consolidation  of  War  and 
Navy  Into  Defense  was  In  1946,  Support 
from  the  conservation  movement  and  the 
economy  bloc  would  be  anticipated.  Resist- 
ance from  the  corps  would  not  be  expected 
since  It  will  not  be  Included.  The  Forest 
Service  would  be  strengthened,  and  hence  not 
resist.  By  consolidating  the  two  rural  affair* 
departments,  room  could  be  made  for  a  new 
Urban  Affairs  Department.  Substantiol  sup- 
port should  be  derived  from  labor,  urban, 
and  other  groups  seeking  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

A    DEPARTMENT    OP    AGRICULTURE    AND    NATURAL 
BESOtmCES 

There  are  so  many  overlapping.  Intermin- 
gled, and  conflicting  relationships  between 
the  USDA  and  Interior  that  several  years  of 


persistent  effort  at  untangling  and  reformu- 
lation wdll  be  required  once  the  overall  con- 
solidation Is  accomplished.  However,  the 
initial  procedure  Is  basically  simple.  A  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  N.itural  Re- 
sources would  have  an  overall  Secretary  and 
Secretaries  for  each  of  the  two  major  cate- 
gories. These  would  be  as  show-n  on  the 
following  chart: 

Organization  chart — Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Natural  Resources 

Secretary. 

Secretary  for  Natural  Resources:  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  agencies  plus  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Soil  Conservation  Service,  Rural  Electri- 
cal. HEW — water  and  air  pollution,  HHFA — 
open  space  program 

Secretary  for  Agriculture:  Department  of 
Agrlculttue  agencies;  marketing,  credit,  eco- 
nomics, crop  reporting,  extension,  regula- 
tions, etc. 

BUCCESTEO  ACTION 

In  his  forthcoming  message  on  natural  re- 
sources the  President  could  Indicate  thai  he 
Is  appointing  a  special  Conservation  Task 
Force  to  study  organization  of  Federal  re- 
source agencies.  Qualified  members  might 
be  James  Rowe.  Abe  Fortas.  former  Interior 
Under  Secretary.  Dean  Acheson,  Samuel  T» 
Dana  and  Horace  Albright,  most  of  whom 
served  on  the  original  Hoover  Commission 
Task  Force  on  Natural  Resources.  Report  of 
such  a  commission  could  be  set  for  January 
1065. 

CAUTION 

Immediate  opposition  will  come  from  key 
personnel  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  whose 
power  derives  from  division  of  agencies, 
timid  "realists"  afraid  of  old  ghosu  and 
some  self-appointed  political  experts  who 
don't  feel  It  on  Important  issues. 

AREAS    OF    OVERLAP    AND    CONFLICT    IN    NEED    OF 
COORDINATION 

Reclamation  versus  agricultural  policy. 

USDA  watershed  projects:  BLM.  reclama- 
tion and  Indians. 

Forest  Service  versus  Interior — BLM  on 
land  administration:  fire  protection;  insect 
control;  land  exchange. 

Soil  Conservation  Senlce 'BLM :  Intennln- 
gled  private  and  public  lands. 

Forest  Ser^-lce:  Park  Service. 

Forest  Service  Research:  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  versus  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation. 

Position  Paper — Subject  ;  Reorganization 
OF  Federal  Natural  Reeourcc  Agencies 
Background :  The  President's  several  direc- 
tives to  attain  greater  efficiency  In  the  use 
of  manpower  ts  running  Into  major  road- 
blocks In  the  numerous,  scattered,  uncoordi- 
nated iiatural  resource  agencies.  Duplica- 
tion, conflicts  in  policy  and  procedure,  and 
lack  of  central  cabinet  responsibility  make 
further  improvement  Impossible  until  struc- 
iiu-al  changes  are  made.  Past  and  current 
efforts  to  obtain  coordination  through  rec- 
reation, water,  pesticide,  and  other  commit- 
tees ad  Infinitum  has  and  will  continue  to  be 
Ineffective  in  reconciling  differences  among 
agencies.  Because  of  the  scatleratlon.  these 
agencies  are  more  dominated  by  presstire 
groups  and  congressional  committees  than 
they  ore  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
White  House.  If  Presidential  and  Cabinet 
Office  direction  Is  to  be  effective,  the  public 
Interest  served,  and  public  support  obtained. 
a  structural  revision  In  organization  of  na- 
tional resource  agencies  Is  essential  to  meet 
the  mounting  demands  to  be  placed  upon 
them  m  the  de-^ades  ahead. 

Pre^'ious  proposals:  The  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission 14  years  ago  called  for  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  ( Acheson-Pollock- 
Rows  ta*k  force)  which  would  combine  Into 
Interior  'and  reestablish  It  as.  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources)  the  scattered  resource 
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A^^;i  ies  til  other  Departments — open  space. 
power,  water  developaient.  turests.  soil  con- 
servation, etc.  LoclElng  a  single  Cabinet  Sec- 
retary responsible  for  conservation  programs 
has  resulted  In  fragmentation  of  effort,  lack 
of  centnil  policy  direction,  bureaucratic 
competition  when  coordination  is  heeded. 
and  an  Inability  to  obt.iln  clear  public  under- 
standing and  support  for  programs  where  the 
public  interest  is  p;iramo\int. 

Under  present  conditions  we  have  four 
separate  Deparanent-r.  (Interior.  Agriculture, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Army, 
plus  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency)  — 
one  with  central,  and  the  rest  with  peripheral 
resource  responsibilities.  The  public  Interest 
in  resource  decisions  Is  often  submerged  to 
that  of  private  Interest  commodity  groups 
which  tend  to  dominate  individual  bureaus — 
l,icklng  regular  Wlilte  House  or  single  Cabi- 
net direction. 

The  proposed  consolidation  never  toolc 
place  because  the  combined  pressures  of 
two  agencies — Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Forest  Service  of  USDA — were  too  strong 
for  President  Truman.  Neither  Presidents 
Elscnliower  nor  Kennedy  attempted  reorgani- 
zation m  this  area.  Today  wc  still  have  two 
rural  Departments — Agricultiire  nnd  Inte- 
rior— but  no  Department  of  Urban  Affairs- 
Suggested  propos.il:  The  need  for  coordi- 
nation of  natural  resource  conservation 
agencies  Is  gre:;ter  than  e\'er  but  ^  new  ap- 
proach Is  required.  Reallneraent  of  existing 
agencies  along  Hoover  task  force  lines  may 
be  as  dlfflcult  as  ever,  but  combining  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  into  a  Dsp.'rtment  of 
Agrlcultiffe  and  Natural  Resources  Is  well 
within  political  reality.  Subst.intlil  eliclen- 
cles  can  be  accomplished  and  much  gre.it«r 
coordination  attained. 

The  political  clJm.ate  would  be  more  favor- 
able to  this  move  now  than  the  cousulidarion 
of  W.ir  and  Navy  Into  Defense  In  1946  Sup- 
port from  the  conservation  movement  and 
the  economy  bloc  would  be  anticipated.  Re- 
slst.mce  from  the  corps  would  not  be  ex- 
pected, since  It  will  not  be  Included.  The 
Forest  Service  would  be  strengthened,  and 
hence  resist  less.  By  consolidating  two  rural 
affairs  departjnents.  room  could  be  made  for 
the  Urban  Affairs  Depirtment.  Substantial 
support  should  be  derived  from  labor,  urban, 
and  other  groups  seeking  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs, 

Specific  moves  and  strategy:  There  are  so 
many  orverlapping.  intermingled  and  conflict- 
ing relationships  between  the  USDA  and  In- 
terior that  several  years  of  persistent  effort 
at  untangling  and  reformulation  will  be 
required  once  the  overall  consolidation  la 
accomplished.  However,  the  Initial  proce- 
dure 13  basically  simple.  A  Depurtment  of 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  woukl 
have  an  overall  Secretary  and  two  Under 
Secretaries  tor  each  of  the  two  major  cate- 
gories. These  would  be  as  shown  on  the  fol- 
lowing chart: 

OROANTZATION    CHART:    orPARTMENT   OF   AGRl- 
CULTtJHE   AND   NATtJHAL   RESOrnCrS 

Secretary 

Under  Secretary  (Natural  Resources  I  :  De- 
partment of  Interior  agencies  plus  Forest 
Service  Soil  Conservation  Service,  rural  elec- 
trical 

Under  Secretary  (Agriculture):  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  agencies,  marketing, 
credit,  economics,  crop  reporting,  extension, 
regulations,  etc. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  proposals  differ  In 
some  desree  with  the  recommendations 
in  my  bill,  but  that  is  all  to  the  good. 
In  introducing  S.  2435,  I  made  it  clear 
that  I  did  not  consider  It  to  be  the  last 
word  in  the  field.  It  is  intended  only 
as  a  vehicle  for  study  of  the  question — as 
a  starting  point  for  an  imdertaking  on 
which  I  feel  we  must  embark  if  we  are 


to  assure  comprehensive  and  efficient  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources.  The 
three  proposals  are: 

"The  Case  for  a  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources,"  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico School  of  Law,  November  1961:  posi- 
tion paper.  "Reorganization  of  Federal 
Natural  Resource  Agencies":  and  "A 
Basic  Reorganization  for  Both  Efficiency 
and  Improved  Resource  Conserv-atlon : 
Consolidation  of  Agricultural.  Natural 
Resource  and  Rmal  Program  Agencies." 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  LAW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  this 
morning  the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "Respect  for  the  Law," 
which  I  believe  is  the  clearest,  most  con- 
cise, and  best  objective  analysis  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  yesterday  that  I  have  read,  in  any 
editorial,  on  the  subject. 

I  highly  commend  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  for  this  penetrating 
and.  I  believe,  unanswerable  editorial  in 
opposition  to  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
that  the  Senate  unfortunately  passed 
yesterday. 

Out  of  consideration  for  those  of  us 
who  foi-med  the  minority  in  opposition  to 
the  omnibus  crime  bill,  I  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  major  argument  set 
forth  in  the  editorial  that  was  not  made 
over  and  over  again  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  on  the  bill  and  in  our  mi- 
nority report  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
In  my  major  speeches  against  the  bill 
which  I  gave  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  yesterday  In  the  Senate  I  covered  the 
same  objections  as  are  set  out  in  the 
editorial. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  highly  pleased  that 
the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post  share 
the  views  of  those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  voted  against  the  bill.  The  omni- 
bus crime  bill  ycoterday  Jeopardizes  basic 
civil  rights,  liberties,  and  freedoms  of 
the  American  people.  The  Senate  yes- 
terday trampled  on  what  I  consider  to 
be  basic  constitutional  guarantees,  the 
protection  of  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  be  assured  of  at  all  times. 

I  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  Post  recognizes  the  sen.<:i- 
tivity  that  exists  in  the  District  on  the 
racial  issue.  I  wish  to  say  agiin  en  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  I  saidHn  my  major 
speech  against  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
that  in  my  judgment  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  have  to  assume  their  fair 
share  of  responsibility  for  any  racial 
problems  that  grow  out  of  this  bill.  I 
fear  that  its  administration  will  prove 
it  to  be  a  law  that  permits  the  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Police  Force  to  discriminate 
against  .Americans  on  the  basis  of  the 
color  of  their  .skins.  I  fear  that  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  available  to  the 
police  as  written  into  the  law  can  be  used 
to  browbeat  arrested  persons  who  can  be 
held  for  3  hours  or  longer  under  the 
pretext  of  questioning  them  when  In  fact 
the  arrest  is  for  police  investigation 
without  having  probable  cause  justifying 
the  arrest.  Many  Negroes  fear  and  I 
think  with  justilication  that  it  will  be 
used  against  them  all  out  of  proportion 
to  its  use  against  white  people. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record  at  thij 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Respect  fob  the  Law 

In  the  name  of  combating  crime,  tht 
Senate  yesterday  passed  a  bill  that  under- 
mines the  administration  of  Justice.  It  u 
by  no  means  so  reckless  and  irrational  as  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia pOA-aed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Nevertheless,  It  has  its  fair  share  of 
Irrationality.  It  would  strengthen  the  polict 
by  weakening  those  procedural  safeguartjs 
that  are  the  bulwarks  of  American  freedom 
In  the  name  of  law  enforcement,  it  would 
authorize  disregard  of  the  Constitution  that 
Is  the  foundation  for  all  law  in  the  Uult«t 
States. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  police  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  detain  suspects  in  a 
police  station  and  question  them  for  as  long 
as  3  hours  (exclusive  of  Interruption)  with- 
out Judicial  approval  and  without  assuring 
them  the  assistance  of  counsel.  This  short- 
cut would  enable  the  police  to  get  around 
the  fourth  amendment's  ban  oa  arbitrary 
arrests:  it  would  enable  the  police  to  cir- 
cumvent the  fifth  amendment's  privilege 
against  self-mcrlmlnatlon:  it  would  enable 
the  police  to  deprive  defendants  at  the  most 
crucial  time  of  the  sixth  amendment's  as- 
surance of  a  lawyer's  advice. 

What  Is  the  essence  of  the  argument  for 
giving  the  police  such  power?  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  it  will  help  the  police  to  Invesu- 
gate  crime.  The  same  argument  can  be 
made  In  behalf  of  the  rubber  hose,  the 
thumbscrew  and  the  rack.  They  are  all  val- 
uable aids  to  Investigation.  Yet  it  Is  one 
of  the  great  glories  of  life  In  the  United 
States  that  such  techniques  and  Instni- 
ments  of  investigation  are  forbidden  here. 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  renuncia- 
tion ot  such  investigative  methods  as  senti- 
mentality. They  go  about  saying  that  re- 
strictions on  police  and  prosecutors  imply 
more  concern  for  the  rights  of  criminals  than 
for  the  rights  of  their  Innocent  victims  Yet 
the  whole  of  history  teaches  the  grim  lesson 
that  restraints  on  the  police  are  an  Indle- 
pensable  condition  of  freedom.  Even  the  best 
of  policemen — and  those  in  Washington  are 
among  them — need  to  be  restrained  in  their 
zeal,  despite  the  admittedly  great  dangers 
and  dllBcultles  of  their  Job. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  restraints  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  ametidments  Into  the 
Bill  of  Rights  were  not  sentimentalists.  They 
were  practical  men  who  understood  that  the 
rights  of  the  best  of  men  can  be  secure  only 
so  long  as  the  rights  of  the  worst  of  men  are 
respected. 

It  is  beguiling  to  seek  law  enforcement  by 
sacrificing  freedom.  It  Is  easy — especially  ii 
one  is  educated  and  knows  his  rights  and 
has  ready  access  to  a  lawyer — to  let  the  puilce 
push  the  poor  and  Ignorant  and  the  help- 
less around  as  taey  please.  It  Is  easy,  nnd  it 
has  the  additional  virtue  of  being  Inexpeo- 
slve — far  less  costly  than  providing  extra 
policemen  or  giving  the  police  belter  equip- 
ment and  training  or  correcting  the  condi- 
tions of  squalor  and  Inadequate  education 
tind  Joblefsness  that  breed  crime. 

There  are  just  two  things  wrong  with  thi* 
cheap  and  easy  approach  to  the  crime  prob- 
lem. One  is  that  It  will  not  work;  it  will 
not  only  leave  the  causes  of  crime  to  lestef 
but  it  win  breed  disrespect  for  the  law  be- 
cause of  the  Inequality  of  its  application  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor  and  because  of  the 
disrespect  for  law  It  countenances  on  the  part 
of  law  enforcement  officers.  The  other  thing 
wrong  with  it  Is  that  it  will  diminish  the 
freedom  which  Is  the  real  source  of  Amerlcsii 
safety. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  J0STICE 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  100 
years  ago,  a  great  American  President. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  signed  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  and  freed  the  slaves. 
T!ie  bonds  of  physical  servitude  were 
swept  away,  but  the  siiackles  of  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  political  impotence 
remained.  And  tiie  American  Negro, 
liobbled  by  these  dieadful  chains,  made 
)ittle  progress  until  almost  a  century 
later  another  outi^tanding  leader  look 
UP  the  challenge. 

In  1957.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  then 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
helped  to  lead  the  fight  for  equal  rights 
for  all  our  citizens.  Under  his  leadership 
thi!  1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights  Acts  were 
passed. 

3y  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Riglits  Act  of  1965  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  set  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery which  generated  the  securing 
and  insuring  tor  the  American  Negro  the 
luli  fruits  of  citizenship. 

Tlie  President  would  not  and  does  not 
claim  for  himself  credit  for  the  enact- 
ment of  these  historic  measures — the 
only  four  bills  of  their  kind  since  Lin- 
coin's  day.  He  is  the  first  to  admit  that 
these  measures  were  possible  because  of 
unprecedented  bipartisan  concert  in  the 
Congress. 

But  none  has  articulated  the  cause  of 
eq'jal  rights  for  all  our  citizens  with  the 
eloquence  of  President  Johnson.  In  a 
triad  of  addresses  beginning  on  March  15, 
1965,  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress he  expressed  in  unforgettable  lan- 
g'jage  the  despair  of  the  American  Negro 
and  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
right  an  ancient  wrong. 

He  pleaded  for  tools  which  would  in- 
sure the  Negro  his  right  to  vote.  On 
June  4  at  Howard  University,  he  pleaded 
for  equal  opportunity  in  every  aspect  of 
American  life.  At  the  Capitol  on  Au- 
gust 6  he  reasserted  the  Importance  of 
ihe  legislation  he  signed  that  day — legis- 
lation establishing  procedures  to  guar- 
antee the  franchise  to  all  Americans. 

These  historic  addresses  deserve  the 
widest  possible  distribution,  and  I  there- 
love  ask— unanimous  consent  to  insert 
thera  in  the  RECORn  at  this  time.  They 
are  inspired  demonstrations  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  with  which  the 
President  is  striving  to  extend  the  equal 
rights  of  citizenship  to  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses ordered  to  be  prliited  in  the 
Record,  follow: 

The  American  Promise 
(Remarks  of  the  President  to  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  March  15,  1965) 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Members  of 
the  Congress,  I  speak  tonight  for  the  dlg- 
"•■y  of  m.an  and  the  destiny  of  democracy 

I  urge  every  Member  of  both  parties, 
Americans  of  all  religions,  and  all  cclora, 
-rom  every  section  of  this  country,  to  Join 
me  In  that  cause. 

At  times  history  and  fate  meet  at  a  single 
tlnie  In  a  single  place  to  shape  a  turning 
I)oint  In  man's  unending  search  for  freedom. 
So  It  wos  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  So  It 
"■OS  a  century  ago  at  Appomattox.  So  It 
was  lost  week  In  Selma.  Ala. 

There,  long-suffering  men  and  women 
peacefully  protested  the  denial  of  their 
eights   as   Americans.    Many   were    brutally 


assaulted.  One  good  man,  a  man  of  Ood, 
was  killed. 

There  Is  no  cause  for  pride  in  what  has 
liappened  in  Selma.  There  Is  no  catise  for 
self-satisfaction  In  the  long  denial  of  equal 
rights  to  millions  of  Americans.  But  there 
Is  cause  for  hope  and  for  faith  In  our  de- 
mocracy in  what  Is  happening  here  tonight. 

For  the  cries  of  pain  and  the  hymns  and 
protests  of  oppressed  people  have  sum- 
moned Into  convocation  all  the  majesty  of 
this  great  Government  of  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  e.'uth. 

Our  mission  Is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the 
most  basic  of  this  country:  to  right  wrong, 
to  do  Justice,  to  serve  man. 

In  our  time  we  have  come  to  live  with 
moments  of  great  crisis.  Our  lives  have 
been  marked  with  debate  about  great  is- 
sues: Issues  of  war  and  peace,  of  prosperity 
and  depression.  But  rarely  in  any  time  does 
an  Issue  lay  bare  the  secret  heart  of  America 
Itself.  Rarely  are  we  met  with  a  challenge, 
not  *o  our  growth  or  abundance,  our  wel- 
fare, or  our  security,  but  rather  to  the 
values  and  the  purposes  and  the  meaning 
of  our  beloved  Nation. 

The  Issue  of  equal  rights  for  American 
Negroes  Is  such  an  Issue.  And  should  we 
defeat  every  enemy,  should  we  double  our 
wealth  and  conquer  the  stars,  and  still  be 
unequal  to  this  Issue,  then  we  will  have  failed 
us  a  people  and  as  a  nation. 

Por  with  a  country  as  with  a  person,  "What 
Is  a  man  profited,  If  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

There  is  no  Negro  problem.  There  Is  no 
southern  problem.  There  Is  no  northern 
problem.  There  Is  only  an  American  prob- 
lem. And  we  are  met  here  tonight  as  Ameri- 
cans to  solve  that  problem. 

This  was  the  first  Nation  In  the  history 
of  the  world  to  be  founded  with  a  purpose. 
The  great  phrases  of  that  purpose  still  sound 
In  every  American  heart,  north  and  south: 
"All  men  are  created  equal" — "government 
by  consent  of  the  governed" — "give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  Those  are  not 
Just  clever  words.  Those  are  not  Just  empty 
theories.  In  their  name  Americans  have 
fought  nnd  died  for  two  centuries,  and  to- 
night around  the  world  they  stand  there  as 
guordlans  of  our  liberty,  risking  their  lives. 

Thope  words  are  a  promise  to  every  citizen 
that  he  shall  share  In  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  dignity  cannot  be  found  In  a  man's 
possessions,  his  power,  or  his  position.  It 
rests  on  his  right  to  be  treated  as  a  man 
equal  in  opportunity  to  all  others  It  says 
that  he  shall  share  in  freedom,  choose  tils 
leaders,  educate  his  children,  and  provide 
for  his  family  according  to  his  ability  and  his 
merits  as  a  human  being. 

To  apply  any  other  test — to  deny  a  man 
his  hopes  because  of  his  color  or  race,  his 
religion  or  the  place  of  bis  birth — Is  not  only 
to  do  Injustice.  It  Is  to  deny  America  and  to 
dishonor  the  dead  who  gave  their  lives  for 
American  freedom 

THE    RIGHT  TO    VOTE 

Our  fathers  believed  that,  if  this  noble 
view  of  the  rights  of  man  was  to  Sourish, 
It  must  be  rooted  In  democracy.  The  most 
btislc  right  of  all  was  the  right  to  choose  your 
own  leaders.  The  history  of  this  country. 
In  large  measure.  Is  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  right  to  all  of  our  people 

Many  of  the  Issues  of  civil  rights  are  very 
complex  and  most  dllllcult.  But  about  this 
there  can  and  should  be  no  argument. 
Every  American  citizen  must  have  an  equal 
right  to  vote.  There  Is  no  reason  which  can 
excuse  the  denial  of  that  right.  There  Is  no 
duty  which  weighs  more  heavily  on  us  than 
the  duty  we  have  to  Insure  that  right. 

Yet  the  harsh  fact  Is  that  In  many  places 
In  this  country  men  and  women  are  kept 
from  voting  simply  because  they  are  Negroes. 

Every  device  of  which  human  Ingenuity 
is  capable  has  been  used  to  deny  this  right. 
The  Negro  citizen  may  go  to  register  only  to 


be  told  that  the  day  is  wrong,  or  the  hour 
Is  late,  or  the  official  In  charge  Is  absent. 
And  if  he  persists,  and  If  he  manages  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  registrar,  he  may  be  dis- 
qualified because  he  did  not  spell  out  his 
middle  name  or  because  he  abbreviated  a 
word  on  the  application. 

And  if  he  manages  to  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion he  Is  given  a  test  The  registrar  is  the 
sole  Judge  of  whether  he  passes  this  teat. 
He  may  be  asked  to  recite  the  entire  Consti- 
tution, or  explain  the  most  complex  provi- 
sions of  State  laws.  And  even  a  college  de- 
gree cannot  be  used  to  prove  that  he  can 
read  and  write. 

Por  the  fact  Is  that  the  only  way  to  pass 
these  barriers  Is  to  show  a  white  skin. 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
existing  process  of  law  cannot  overcome  sys- 
tematic and  Ingenious  discrimination.  No 
law  that  we  now  have  on  the  books — and  I 
have  helped  to  put  three  of  them  there — can 
Insure  the  right  to  vote  when  local  officials 
are  determined  to  deny  It. 

In  such  a  case  our  duty  must  be  clear  to 
all  of  us.  The  Constitution  says  that  no 
person  shall  be  kept  from  voting  l>ecause  of 
his  race  or  his  color.  We  have  all  sworn  an 
oath  before  God  to  support  and  to  defend 
that  Constitution.  We  must  now  act  In 
obedience  to  that  oath. 

GT7AR.ANTEEING    THE    RIGHT    TO    VOTE 

Wednesday  I  will  send  to  Congress  a  law- 
designed  to  eliminate  Illegal  barriers  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  broad  principle  of  that  bill  will  be  In 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  tomorrow.  After  they  have  reviewed 
It.  it  win  come  here  formally  as  a  bill.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  come  here 
tonight  at  the  Invitation  of  the  leadership  to 
reason  with  my  friends,  to  give  them  my 
views,  and  to  visit  with  my  former  colleagues. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  more  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  legislation  which  I  Intended 
to  transmit  tomorrow  but  which  I  will  sub- 
mit to  the  clerks  tonight.  But  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  now  briefly  the  main  pro- 
posals of  this  legislation 

This  bill  win  strike  down  restrictions  to 
voting  In  all  elections— Federal,  State,  and 
local — which  have  been  u.-^ed  to  deny  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote. 

This  bUl  will  establish  a  simple,  uniform 
standard  which  cannot  be  used,  however  In- 
genious the  effort,  to  flout  our  Constitution. 

It  will  provide  for  citizens  to  be  registered 
by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  If  the 
State  officials  refuse  to  register  them. 

It  will  eliminate  tedious,  unnecessary  law- 
suits which  delay  the  right  to  vote 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  Insure  that 
properly  registered  Individuals  are  not  pro- 
lilblied  from  voting 

I  will  welcome  suggestions  from  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress — and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  will  get  some — on  ways  and  means  to 
strengthen  tills  law  and  to  make  it  effective. 
But  experience  has  plainly  shown  that  this 
Is  the  only  path  to  carry  out  the  command 
of  the  Constitution. 

To  those  who  seek  to  avoid  action  by  their 
National  Government  In  their  own  communi- 
ties: who  seek  to  maintain  purely  local  con- 
trol over  elections,  the  answer  Is  simple: 

Open  your  polling  places  to  all  your  people 

Allow  men  and  women  to  register  and 
vote  whatever  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  every 
citizen  of  this  land 

THE  NEED  FOR   ACTION 

There  Is  no  constitutional  issue  here.  The 
command  of  the  Constitution  Is  plain. 

There  Is  no  moral  Issue.  It  Is  wrong  to 
deny  any  of  our  fellow  Americans  the  right 
to  vote. 

There  la  no  Issue  of  States  rights  or  na- 
tional rights.  There  Is  only  the  struggle  toi 
human  rights. 
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I  have  aoi  the  slightest  doubt  what  will  be 
your  answer. 

The  Inst  time  a  President  sent  a  civil  rights 
bill  to  the  Congress  tt  contained  a  provision 
to  protect  voting  rights  in  Federal  elections. 
That  civil  rights  bill  was  passed  after  8 
long  months  of  debate  And  when  that  bill 
came  to  my  dect  from  the  Congress,  the 
heart  of  the  voting  provision  has  been  eliml- 
nnted. 

This  time,  en  this  i.s-sue.  there  must  be  no 
delay,  no  hesitation,  and  no  compromise  with 
our  purpose. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  refuse  to  protect 
the  right  of  every  American  to  vote  in  every 
election  that  he  may  desire  to  participate  In. 
We  ought  not.  we  must  not.  wait  another 
8  months  before  we  get  a  bill.  We  have 
already  waited  a  hundred  years  and  more, 
and  the  time  for  waiting  Is  gone. 

I  as!t  you  to  Join  me  m  working  long  hours, 
nights,  and  weekends  if  necessary,  to  pass 
this  bill  And  1  don't  make  that  request 
lightly.  For  from  the  window  where  I  sit 
with  the  problems  of  our  country  I  am  aware 
that  outside  this  chamber  is  the  outraged 
conscience  of  a  nation,  the  grave  concern  of 
many  nations,  and  the  harsh  Judgment  of 
history  on  our  acts. 

WE  SHALL  OVERCOME 

But  even  If  we  pass  this  bill,  the  battle  will 
not  be  over  What  happened  m  Selma  is  part 
of  a  far  larger  movement  which  reaches  Into 
every  section  and  State  of  America.  It  is  the 
effort  of  American  Negroes  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  full  blessings  of  American  life. 

Their  cause  must  be  our  cause,  too.  It  la 
not  Just  Negroes,  but  It  is  all  of  us,  who  must 
overcome  the  crippling  legacy  of  bigotry  and 
Injustice. 

And  we  shall  overcome, 

.4s  a  man  whose  roots  go  deeply  in  south- 
ern soli  I  know  how  agonizing  racial  feelings 
are,  I  know  how  difficult  It  la  to  re.shape  ttie 
attitudes  and  the  structure  of  our  society. 

But  a  century  has  passed,  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  since  the  Negro  was  freed. 
And  he  Is  not  fully  free  tonight. 

It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  Abrahiim  Lincoln,  a  great  President  of 
the  Republican  party,  signed  the  Emanclpa- 
tlon  Proclamation,  but  emancipation  Is  a 
proclamation  and  no*,  a  fact. 

A  century  has  passed,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  since  equality  wrt5  promised. 
Ana  yet  the  Negro  Is  not  equal.  » 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  day  of 
promise     And  the  promise  la  still  unkept. 

The  time  of  Justice  has  now  come.  I  tell 
you  I  believe  sincerely  that  no  force  can  hold 
It  back.  It  is  'Ight  in  the  eyes  of  man  and 
God  that  it  should  come.  And  when  It 
does,  I  think  that  day  will  brighten  the  lives 
of  every  American, 

For  Negroes  are  not  the  only  victims. 
How  many  white  children  have  gone  un- 
educated, how  many  white  families  have 
lived  in  stark  poverty,  how  many  white  lives 
have  oeen  scarred  by  fear,  because  we  wasted 
our  energy  and  our  substance  to  maintain 
the  barriers  of   hatred,  and   terror? 

So  I  say  to  all  of  yau  here,  and  to  all  in 
the  Nation  tonight,  that  those  who  appeal 
to  you  to  hold  on  to  the  past  do  so  at  the 
cost  of  denying  you  your  future. 

This  great,  rkh,  restlew  country  can  offer 
opportunity  and  education  and  hope  to  all: 
black  and  white.  North  and  South,  share- 
cropper and  city  dweller.  These  arc  the 
enemies:  poverty.  Ignorance,  disease.  They 
are  the  enemies  and  not  our  fellow  man,  not 
our  neighbor.  And  these  enemies  too,  pov- 
erty, disease  and  Ignorance,  we  shall  over- 
come, 

Alt  AMERICAN  PDODIXM 

Let  none  of  us  look  with  prldeful  right- 
eousness on  the  troubles  In  another  section, 
or  on  the  problems  of  our  neighbors.  There 
is  no  part  of  America  where  the  promise  of 
equality  has  been  fully  kept      In  Buffalo  as 


well  as  In  Birmingham.  In  Philadelphia  as 
well  as  In  Selma.  American^  are  struggling 
for  the  fruits  of  freedom. 

This  is  one  nation.  What  happens  in 
Selma  or  In  Cincinnati  is  a  matter  of  legi- 
timate concern  to  every  American.  But  let 
each  of  tis  look  within  our  own  hearts  and 
our  own  communities,  and  let  each  of  us  put 
our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  root  out  injus- 
tice wherever  It  exists. 

As  »e  meet  here  In  this  historic  chamber 
tonight,  men  from  the  South,  some  of  whom 
were  at  Iwo  Jiraa — men  from  The  North  who 
have  carried  Old  Glory  to  far  comers  of  the 
world  and  brought  It  bock  without  a  Etaln 
on  Jt — men  from  the  East  and  West,  are  all 
fighting  together  in  Vietnam  without  regard 
to  religion,  or  color,  or  region.  Men  from 
every  region  fought  lor  us  across  the  world 
20  years  ago.  And  in  these  common  dangers 
and  these  common  sacrifices  the  South  made 
Its  contribution  of  honor  and  gallantry  no 
less  than  any  other  region  of  the  great 
Republic. 

And  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
good  men  from  everywhere  In  this  country, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  harbors  along 
the  Atlantic,  will  rally  together  now  in  this 
cause  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. For  all  of  us  owe  this  duty:  and  I 
believe  all  of  us  will  respond  to  It. 

Your  President  makes  that  request  of  every 
American. 

PROGRESS     THROUGH    THE    DEMOCRATIC    PROCESS 

The  real  hero  of  this  struggle  Is  the  Ameri- 
can Negro.  His  actions  and  protests,  his 
courage  to  risk  safety  and  even  to  risk  his 
life,  have  aw,ikened  the  conscience  of  this 
Nation.  His  demonstrations  have  been  de- 
signed to  call  attention  to  Injustice,  to  pro- 
voke change,  and  to  stir  reform.  He  has 
called  upon  us  to  make  good  the  promise  of 
America.  And  who  among  us  can  say  that 
we  would  have  made  the  same  progress  were 
tt  not  for  his  persistent  bravery,  and  his  faith 
In  American  democracy. 

For  at  the  real  heart  of  battle  tor  equality 
Is  a  deep-seated  belief  In  the  democratic 
process.  Equality  depends  not  on  the  force 
of  arms  or  tear  gas  but  upon  the  force  of 
moral  right;  not  on  recourse  to  violence  but 
on  respect  for  law  and  order. 

There  have  been  many  pressures  upon  your 
President  and  there  will  be  others  as  the 
days  come  and  go.  But  I  pledge  you  tonight 
that  we  intend  to  flght  this  battle  where  It 
should  be  fought:  In  the  courts,  and  In  Con- 
gress, and  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  must  preserve  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  the  right  oJ  free  assembly.  But  the  right 
of  free  speech  does  not  carry  with  It.  as  has 
been  said,  the  right  to  holler  fire  in  a  crowded 
theater.  We  must  preserve  the  right  to  free 
assembly,  but  free  assembly  does  not  carry 
with  It  the  right  to  block  public  thorough- 
ftires  to  traffic. 

We  do  have  o  right  to  protest,  and  o  right 
to  march  under  conditions  that  do  not  in- 
fringe the  constitutional  rights  of  our  neigh- 
bors. And  I  Intend  to  protect  all  those  rights 
ns  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  serve  tn  this 
office. 

We  win  guard  against  violence,  knowing  It 
strikes  from  our  hands  the  very  weapons  with 
which  we  seek  progress — obedience  to  law 
and  belief  In  American  values. 

In  Selma  as  elsewhere  we  seek  and  pray  for 
peace.  We  seek  order.  We  seek  unity.  But 
we  will  not  accept  the  peace  of  sirppressed 
rights,  or  the  order  Imposed  by  fear,  or  the 
unity  that  stifles  protest.  For  peace  cannot 
be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  liberty. 

In  Selma  tonight,  as  In  every  city,  we  are 
working  for  Just  and  peaceful  settlement. 
We  must  all  remember  that  after  this  speech 
I  am  making  tonight,  after  the  police  and 
the  FBI  and  the  marshals  have  all  gone,  and 
af'er  you  have  promptly  passed  this  bill,  the 
people  of  Selma  and  the  other  cities  of  the 


Nation  must  still  live  and  work  together. 
And  when  the  attention  of  the  Nation  hu 
gone  elsewhere  they  must  try  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  to  build  a  new  community.  Thu 
cannot  be  easily  done  on  a  battleground  cr 
violence,  as  the  history  of  tlie  South  itself 
shows.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this  that  men 
of  both  races  have  shown  such  an  outstand- 
ingly  impressive  responsibility  in  recent  d^\i. 

RIGHTS    MITST   BE   OPPORTUNITIES 

The  bin  that  I  am  presenting  to  you  wiU 
be  known  as  a  civil  rights  bill.  But.  In  a 
larger  sense,  most  of  the  program  I  am  recom- 
mending is  a  civil  rights  program.  Its  object 
Is  to  open  the  city  of  hope  to  all  people  of  all 
races.  \ 

All  Americans  must  have  the  right  to  vote 
And  we  are  going  to  give  them  that  right. 

All  Americans  must  have  the  privileges  o! 
citizenship  regardless  of  race.  And  they  are 
going  to  have  those  privileges  of  citizenship 
regardless  of  race. 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  to 
exercise  these  privileges  takes  much  more 
than  Just  legal  right.  It  requires  a  tralnetf 
mind  and  a  healthy  body.  It  requires  a  de- 
cent home,  and  the  chance  to  llnd  a  Job,  and 
the  opportumty  to  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  poverty. 

Of  course,  people  cannot  contribute  to  the 
Nation  If  they  are  never  taught  to  read  o; 
write.  If  their  bodies  are  stunted  from  hurj- 
ger.  it  tlielr  sickness  goes  uiitecded,  if  the.: 
life  Is  spent  In  hopeless  poverty  Just  dr;iw- 
ing  a  welfare  check. 

So  we  want  to  open  the  gates  to  opportu- 
nity. But  we  arc  also  going  to  give  all  our 
people,  black  and  white,  the  help  they  need 
to  walk  through  those  gates. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  OOVERNMEN  r 

My  first  Job  after  college  was  as  a  teacher 
In  CutuUa.  Tex  .  In  a  small  Mexican-Ameri- 
can school.  Few  of  them  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  I  could  cot  speak  much  Spanlst 
My  students  were  poor  and  they  often  caiae 
to  class  without  breakf.ist.  hungry.  They 
knew  even  in  their  youth  the  pain  of  pr'  - 
udice.  They  never  seemed  to  know  why  p? 
pie  disliked  them.  But  they  knew  it  wu£  s., 
because  I  saw  It  In  their  eyes.  I  often  walke<l 
home  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  clas.-ie« 
were  finished,  wishing  there  was  more  that  I 
could  do.  But  all  I  knew  was  to  leach  them 
the  little  that  I  knew,  hoping  that  It  might 
help  them  against  the  hardships  that  lav 
ahead. 

Somehow  you  never  forget  what  pove.-ty 
and  hatred  can  do  when  you  see  Its  scars  on 
the  hopeful  face  of  a  young  child, 

I  never  thought  then,  in  1928,  that  I  would 
be  standing  here  in  1965,  It  never  occurred 
to  me  in  my  fondest  dreams  that  I  might 
have  the  chance  to  help  the  sons  and  davieh- 
ters  of  those  students  and  to  help  people 
like  them  all  over  this  country. 

But  now  I  do  have  that  chonce  and  I  will 
let  you  in  on  a  secret — I  mean  to  tise.  And  I 
hope  that  you  will  use  it  with  me. 

This  Is  the  richest  and  most  powerrui 
country  which  ever  occupied  the  globe.  Tbe 
might  of  past  empires  Is  little  compared  to 
ours.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  Prer idect 
who  built  empires,  or  sought  grandeur  or 
extended  dominion  I  want  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent who  educated  young  children  to  the 
wonders  of  their  world,  I  want  to  be  tlie 
President  who  helped  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
to  prepare  them  to  be  taxpayers  Instead  of 
tax-eaters,  I  want  to  be  the  President  who 
helped  the  poor  to  find  their  own  way  and 
who  protected  the  right  of  every  cltteen  tc 
vote  In  every  election.  I  want  to  be  the 
President  who  helped  to  end  hatred  amonp 
his  fellow  men  and  who  promoted  l'^^ 
among  the  peoples  of  all  races  and  all  re- 
gions and  all  parties.  I  want  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent who  helped  to  end  war  among  the 
brothers  of  this  earth. 

And  so  at  the  request  of  your  beloved 
Speaker  and  Senator  from  Montana,  the  Mn- 
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'orlty  Leader;  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
jjlnorlty  Leader;  Mr.  McCtnxocH,  and  other 
leaders  of  both  parties,  I  came  here  tonight — 
i„->!  as  President  Roosevelt  came  down  one 
ij,ne  in  person  to  veto  a  bonus  bill;  not  as 
President  Truman  came  down  one  time  to 
argc  the  passage  of  a  railroad  bill— I  came 
.r.ere  to  ask  you  to  share  this  task  with  me 
'ind  to  share  It  with  the  people  that  we  both 
»,)rk  for,  I  want  this  to  be  the  Congress, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  which  did 
jU  tliese  things  for  all  these  people. 

Beyond  this  great  chamber  are  the  people 
jc  serve.  Who  can  tell  what  deep  and  un- 
ipofccn  hopes  are  In  their  hearts  tonight  as 
:,hey  sit  there  and  listen.  We  all  can  guess, 
It^im  our  own  lives,  how  difficult  they  often 
.Ind  their  own  pursuit  of  happiness,  how 
many  problems  each  little  family  has.  They 
look  most  of  all  to  themselves  for  their  fu- 
;ares  But  I  think  that  tiiey  also  look  to 
each  of  us. 

Above  the  pyramid  on  tbe  great  aeal  of 
liie  United  States  It  says — -In  Latin — "God 
!-.,vs  fovored  our  undertaking." 

Ood  will  not  favor  everything  that  we  do. 
It  Is  riither  our  duty  to  divine  His  will.     But 

I  .unnoi  help  believing  that  He  trtily  undcr- 
it,iiid3  and  that  He  really  f,ivor.s  the  undcr- 
uking  that  we  begin  here  tonight. 

To  p^'Lrn.1.  THESE  Rights 
Remarks  of  the  President,  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington.  D.C.,  June  4,  1965) 
Our  earth  Is  the  home  ot  revolution. 
In  every  corner  ot  every   continent  men 
charged  with  hope  contend  with  ancient  ways 
in  the  pursuit  of  Justice,     They  reach  for 
ihe  newest  of  weapons  to  realize  the  oldest 
of  dreams;   that  each  may  walk  In  freedom 
jnd  pride,  stretching   his   talents,  enjoying 
tiie  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Our  enemies  may  occasionally  seize  the 
d.iy  of  change.  But  it  is  the  banner  of  our 
revolution  they  take.  And  our  own  future 
:s  linked  to  this  process  of  swift  and  tur- 
hulent  change  In  many  lands  in  the  world. 
But  nothing  In  any  country  touches  us  more 
Profoundly,  nothing  is  more  freighted  with 
.-neantng  for  our  own  destiny,  than  the  rev- 
olution of  the  Negro  American. 

In  far  too  many  ways  American  Negroes 
have  been  another  nation:  deprived  of  free- 
dom, crippled  by  hatred,  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity closed  to  hope. 

In  our  time  change  has  come  to  this  Na- 
yon.  too.  The  American  Negro,  acting  with 
impressive  restraint,  has  peacefully  protested 
ind  marched,  entered  the  courtrooms  and 
the  seats  of  government,  demanding  a  Jus- 
uce  that  has  long  been  denied.  The  voice 
Jl  the  Negro  was  the  call   to  action.     But 

II  Is  a  tribute  to  America  that,  once  aroused, 
•he  courts  and  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  most  of  the  people,  have  been  the  allies 
ot  progress. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION  Foa  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  High  Court  of  the 
countrj-  declare  that  discrimination  based 
on  race  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  void.  We  have  seen  in  1957, 
1960,  and  again  in  1964,  the  first  civil  rights 
leRL?lutlon  In  this  Nation  In  almost  an  en- 
tire century. 

As  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
helped  to  guide  two  of  these  bills  through 
the  Senate,  As  your  President,  I  was  proud 
'o  sign  the  third.  And  now  very  soon  we 
^U  have  the  fourth — a  new  law  guarantee- 
ing every  American  the  right  to  vote. 

No  act  of  my  entire  administration  will 
Slve  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  day 
when  my  slgnoture  makes  this  blU.  too,  the 
■aw  of  this  land. 

The  voting  rights  bill  will  be  the  latest, 
and  among  the  most  Important,  In  a  long 
series  of  victories.  But  this  victory — as 
Winston  Churchill  said  of  another  trlilmph 
for  freedom — 'is  not  the  end.  It  Is  not  even 
CXI 1424 
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the  beginning  of  the  end.     But  It  Is.  perhaps. 
the  end  of  the  beginning." 

That  beginning  Is  freedom.  And  the  bar- 
riers tp  that  treedom  are  tumbling  down. 
Freedom  is  the  right  to  share  fully  and 
equally  in  American  society — to  vote,  to  hold 
a  Job.  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to  school. 
It  is  the  right  to  be  treated  In  every  part  of 
our  national  life  eb  a  person  equal  in  dignity 
and  promise  to  all  others. 

FREEDOM    IS    NOT    ENOUGH 

But  freedom  is  not  enough.  You  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  saying: 
"Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  want,  do  as 
you  desire,  and  choose  the  leaders  you  please." 

You  do  not  taKe  a  person  who.  for  years, 
has  been  hobbled  by  chains  and  liberate  him. 
bring  him  up  to  the  starting  line  of  a  race 
and  then  say.  "You  are  free  to  compete  with 
r.ll  the  others,"  and  still  Justly  believe  that 
you  have  been  completely  fair. 

Thus  tt  Is  not  enough  Jutt  to  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity.  All  our  citizens 
must  have  the  abUlty  to  walk  through  those 
gates. 

This  Is  the  next  and  more  profound  stage 
of  the  battle  for  civil  rights.  We  seek  not 
Just  freedom  but  opportunity — not  Just  legal 
equity  but  human  ability — not  just  equality 
as  a  right  and  a  theory,  but  equality  as  a 
fact  and  as  a  result. 

For  the  task  Is  to  give  30  million  Negroes 
the  same  chance  as  every  other  American  to 
learn  and  grow,  to  work  and  share  In  society, 
to  develop  their  abilities— physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual,  and  to  pursue  their  Individual 
happiness. 

To  this  end  equal  opportunity  is  essential, 
but  hot  enough.  Men  and  women  of  all 
races  are  born  with  the  same  range  of  abili- 
ties. But  ability  Is  not  Just  the  product  of 
birth.  Ability  is  stretched  or  stunted  by  the 
family  you  live  with,  and  the  neighborhood 
you  live  In,  by  the  school  you  go  to,  and  the 
poverty  or  the  richness  of  your  surroundings 
It  1.S  the  product  of  a  hundred  unseen  forces 
playing  upon  the  Infant,  the  child,  and  the 
man. 

PROGRESS  FOB  SOME 

This  graduating  class  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity Is  witness  to  the  Indomitable  determina- 
tion of  the  Negro  American  to  win  his  way 
In  American  life. 

The  number  of  Negroes  in  schools  of  higher 
learning  has  almost  doubled  in  15  years.  Tlie 
number  of  nonwhlte  professional  workers  has 
more  than  doubled  In  10  years.  The  median 
Income  of  Negro  college  women  exceeds  that 
of  white  college  women.  And  there  are  also 
the  enormous  accomplishments  of  distin- 
guished individual  Negroes,  many  of  them 
srraduates  of  this  Institution,  and  one  of 
them  the  first  lady  Ambassador  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Unlt«i  States 

These  are  proud  and  impressive  achieve- 
ments. But  they  tell  only  the  story  of  a 
growing  middle-class  minority,  steadily  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  them  and  their  white 
cotinterpartfi. 

A  WIDENING  Gm,r 

But  for  tbe  great  majority  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans— the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  uproot- 
ed ••  •  and  the  dispossessed — there  is  a 
much  grimmer  story.  They  still  are  another 
nation.  Despite  the  court  orders  and  the 
laws,  despite  the  legislative  victories  and  the 
speeches,  for  them  the  walls  are  rising  and 
the  gulf  is  widening. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  of  this  American 
failure. 

Thlrty-flve  years  ago  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  Negroes  and  whites  was  about 
the  sanac.  Today  the  Negro  rate  Is  twice  as 
hleh. 

In  1948  the  8-percent  unemployment  rate 
for  Negro  teenage  boys  was  actually  less  than 
that  of  whites.  By  last  year  that  rate  had 
grown  to  23  percent,  as  against  13  p^cent 
for  whites. 


Between  1949  and  1959.  the  Income  of  Ne- 
zTo  men  relative  to  white  men  declined  In 
every  section  of  this  country.  Prom  1&52  to 
1963  the  median  Income  of  Negro  f.imtUea 
compared  to  white  actually  dropped  from  57 
to  53  percent. 

In  the  years  1955  through  1957.  22  percent 
of  experienced  Negro  workers  were  out  of 
work  at  some  time  during  the  year.  In  1961 
through  1963  that  proportion  had  soared  to 
29  percent. 

Since  1947  the  number  of  white  families 
living  in  poverty  has  decreased  27  percent, 
while  the  number  of  poor  nonwhlte  families 
decreased  only  3  percent. 

The  infant  mortality  of  nonwhltes  In  1940 
was  70  percent  greater  than  whites.  Tweniy- 
two  years  later  it  was  90  percent  greater 

Moreover,  the  isolation  of  Negro  from 
white  communities  is  '.ncreasing.  ratlior  than 
decreasing,  as  Negroes  crowd  into  the  cen- 
tral Cities  and  become  a  city  within  a  city. 

Of  course,  Negro  Americans  as  well  as  white 
Americans  have  shared  in  our  rising  national 
abundance.  But  the  harsh  fact  of  the  mat- 
1  3r  is  that  In  the  battle  for  true  equality  too 
n -my  are  losing  ground  every  day 

THE  CArsiJs   or    INEQUALITY  "*" 

We  are  not  completely  sure  why  this  is. 
The  causes  are  complex  and  subtle.  But 
we  do  know  the  two  broad  basic  reasons. 
And  we  do  know  that  we  have  to  act. 

First,  Negroes  are  trapped — as  many  whites 
are  trapped — in  inherited,  galeless  poverty. 
They  lack  training  and  skills.  They  are  shut 
In  slums,  without  decent  medical  care.  Pri- 
vate and  public  poverty  combine  to  cripple 
their  capacities. 

We  are  trying  to  attuck  these  evils  through 
our  poverty  program,  through  our  educa- 
tion program,  through  our  medical  care  sr-d 
our  other  health  progranis  and  a  dozen  more 
of  the  Great  Society  programs  that  are  aimed 
at  the  root  causes  of  this  poverty. 

We  will  increase,  and  accelerate,  and 
broaden  this  attack  In  years  to  come  until 
this  most  enduring  of  foes  finally  yields  to 
our  unyielding  will.  But  there  is  a  second 
cause — much  more  difficult  to  explain,  more 
deeply  grounded,  more  desperate  In  its  force. 
It  Is  the  devastating  heritage  of  long  years 
of  slavery;  and  a  century  of  oppression, 
hatred,  and  Injustice. 

SPECIAL  NATURE  OF  NEGRO  POVEETT 

For  Negro  poverty  Is  not  white  poverty. 
Many  of  Its  cause*-  and  many  of  its  cures  arc 
the  same.  But  there  are  dlfferences^-deep, 
corrosive,  obstinate  differences — radiating 
painfully  roots  Into  the  community,  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  nature  of  the  individual. 

These  differences  are  not  racial  differences. 
They  are  solely  and  simply  the  consequence 
of  ancient  brutality,  past  injustice,  and  pres- 
ent prejudice.  They  are  anguishing  to  ob- 
serve. For  the  Negro  they  are  a  constant 
reminder  of  oppression.  For  the  white  they 
are  a  constant  reminder  of  guilt.  But  they 
must  be  faced  and  dealt  with  and  overcome, 
if  we  are  ever  to  reach  the  time  when  the 
only  difference  between  Negroes  and  whites 
is  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Nor  can  we  find  a  complete  answer  In  the 
experience  of  other  American  minorities. 
Tliey  made  a  valiant  and  a  largely  successful 
effort  to  emerge  from  poverty  and  prejudice. 
The  Negro,  like  these  others,  will  have  to  rely 
mostly  on  his  own  efforts.  But  he  Just  can- 
not do  it  alone.  For  they  did  not  have  the 
heritage  of  centuries  to  overcome.  They  did 
not  have  a  cultural  tradition  which  had  been 
twisted  and  battered  by  endless  years  of  ha- 
tred and  hopelessness.  Nor  were  they  ex- 
cluded because  of  race  or  color — a  feeling 
whose  dark  Intensity  is  matched  by  no  other 
prejudice  In  our  society. 

Nor  can  these  differences  be  understood  as 
l8c>lated  Inflrmltlee.  They  are  a  seamless  web. 
They  cause  each  other.  They  result  from 
each  other.  They  reinforce  each  other. 
Much    of   the   Negro    community    is    burled 
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under  a  blanket  of  history  and  circumstance. 
It  is  not  a  Iflstlng;  solution  to  Uft  Just  one 
corner  of  that  blanket.  We  must  stand  on 
nil  sides  and  raise  the  entire  cover  U  we  are 
to  liberate  our  fellow  citizens. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  INJUSTICE 

One  of  the  differences  Is  the  Increased  con- 
centration of  Negroes  m  our  cUIps.  More 
than  73  percent  of  all  Negroes  live  in  urban 
areas  compared  with  less  than  70  percent  of 
the  whites.  Mos^  of  these  Negroes  live  In 
slums.  Most  of  them  live  together — a  sepa- 
rated people.  Men  are  shaped  by  their 
world.  When  it  Is  a  world  of  decay,  ringed 
by  an  Invisible  wall — when  escape  is  arduous 
and  uncertain,  and  the  saving  pressures  of  a 
more  hopeful  society  are  unknown — It  can 
cripple  the  youth  and  dpsolate  the  man. 

Tliere  Is  also  the  burden  tliat  a  dark  skin 
can  add  to  the  search  for  a  productive  place 
in  society.  Unemployment  strikes  most 
swiftly  and  broadly  at  the  Negro.  This  bur- 
den erodes  hope.  Blighted  hope  breeds  de- 
spair. Despair  brings  indifference  to  the 
learning  which  offers  a  way  out.  And  de- 
spair, coupled  with  Indifference,  is  often  the 
source  of  destructive  rebellion  against  the 
fabric  of  society. 

There  Is  also  the  lacerating  liurt  of  early 
collision  with  white  hatred  or  prejudice,  dls- 
Mste.  or  condescension.  Other  groups  have 
felt  similar  Intolerance.  But  success  and 
achievement  cni:id  wipe  it  away.  They  do 
not  change  the  color  of  a  man's  skin.  I 
have  seen  this  uncomprehending  pain  In  the 
eyes  of  the  little  Mexican-American  school- 
children that  I  taught  many  years  ago.  It 
can  be  overcome.  But.  for  many,  the  wounds 
are  alw:iya  open. 

FAMILY    BREAKDOWN 

Perhaps  most  Important — its  Influence  ra- 
diating to  every  part  of  life — is  the  break- 
down of  the  Negro  family  structure.  For 
this,  most  of  all.  white  America  must  accept 
responsibility.  It  flows  from  centuries  of 
oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Negro  man. 
It  flows  from  long  years  of  degradation  and 
discrimination,  which  have  attacked  his  dig- 
nity and  assaulted  his  ability  to  provide  for 
his  family. 

This.  too.  is  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
But  it  must  be  faced  by  those  whose  serious 
intent  is  to  improve  the  life  of  all  Americans. 

Only  a  minority — less  than  half — of  all 
Negro  children  reach  the  age  of  18  having 
lived  all  their  lives  with  both  of  their  parents. 
At  this  moment  little  less  than  two-thirds  are 
living  with  both  of  their  parents.  Probably 
a  majority  of  all  Negro  children  receive  fed- 
erally aided  public  assistance  sometime  dur.- 
Ing  their  childhood. 

The  family  Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  so- 
ciety. More  than  any  other  force  it  shapes 
the  attitude,  the  hopes,  the  ambitions,  and 
the  values  of  the  child.  When  the  family 
collapses  it  Is  the  children  that  are  usually 
damaced.  When  it  happens  on  a  massive 
scale  the  community  Itself  Is  crippled. 

So,  unless  we  work  to  strengthen  the  fam- 
ily, to  create  conditions  under  which  most 
parents  will  stay  together — all  the  rest: 
schools  and  playgrounds,  public  assistance 
and  private  concern,  will  never  be  enough  to 
cut  completely  the  circle  of  despair  and 
deprivation. 

TO  rtn-FILL  THESE  BIGHTS 

There  is  no  single  easy  answer  to  all  of 
these  problems. 

Jobs  are  part  of  the  answer.  They  bring 
the  Income  which  permits  a  man  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

Decent  homes  In  decent  surroundings,  and 
a  chance  to  learn — an  equal  chance  to  leam — 
are  part  of  the  answer. 

Welfare  and  social  programs  better  de- 
signed to  hold  families  together  are  part  of 
the  answer. 

Care  of  the  sick  Is  port  of  the  answer. 

An  understanding  heart  by  all  Americans 
is  also  a  large  part  of  the  answer. 


To  ail  these  fronts — and  a  dozen^more — I 
will  dedicate  the  expanding  eftoMa  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

But  there  are  other  answers  still  to  be 
found.  Nor  do  we  fully  understand  all  of 
the  problems.  Therefore.  I  want  to  announce 
tonight  that  this  fall  1  Intend  to  call  a  White 
House  conference  of  scholars,  and  expert*, 
and  outstanding  Negro  leaders — men  of  both 
roccf — :tnd  officials  of  Government  at  every 
level. 

This  White  Hoiise  conference's  theme  and 
title  will  be  "To  FulflU  These  Rights." 

Its  object  will  be  to  help  the  American 
Negro  fulfill  the  rights  which,  after  the  long 
time'of  Injustice,  he  Is  Anally  about  to  secure. 

To  move  beyond  opportunity  to  achieve- 
ment. 

To  shatter  forever  not  only  the  barriers  of 
law  and  public  practice,  but  the  walls  which 
bound  Che  condition  of  man  by  the  color  of 
his  skin. 

To  dissolve,  as  best  we  can.  the  antique 
enmities  of  the  heart  which  diminish  the 
-holder,  divide  the  great  democracy,  and  do 
wrong — great  wrong — to  the  children  of  God. 

I  pledge  you  tonight  this  will  be  a  chief 
goal  of  my  administration,  and  of  my  pro- 
gram next  year,  and  in  years  to  come.  And 
i  hope,  and  I  pray,  and  I  believe,  it  will  be 
a  p.^rt  of  the  program  of  all  America. 

WHAT    IS    JUSTICE? 

For  what  Is  justice? 

It  is  to  fulfill  the  fair  expectations  of 
man. 

Thus.  American  justice  Is  a  very  special 
thing.  For  from  the  first,  this  has  been 
a  land  of  towering  expectations,  It  was  to 
be  a  nation  where  each  man  could  be  ruled 
by  the  common  consent  of  all — enshrined  In 
law.  given  life  by  institutions,  guided  by  men 
themselves  subject  to  its  rule  And  ail — all 
of  every  station  and  origin— would  be  touched 
equally  in  obligation  and  In  liberty. 

Beyond  the  law  lay  the  land.  It  was  a 
rich  land,  glowing  with  more  abundant  prom- 
ise than  man  hRd  ever  seen.  Here,  unlike 
any  place  yet  known,  all  were  to  share  the 
harvest. 

And  beyond  this  was  the  dignity  of  man. 
E.^ch  could  become  whatever  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit  would  permit — to  strive, 
to  seek,  and,  if  he  could,  to  find  his  hap- 
piness. 

This  is  American  Justice.  We  have  pur- 
sued It  faithfully  to  the  edge  of  our  im- 
perfections. And  we  have  failed  to  find  It 
for  the  American  Negro. 

It  Is  the  glorious  opportunity  of  this  gen- 
eration to  end  the  one  huge  wrong  of  the 
American  Nntlon  and.  in  so  doing,  to  find 
America  for  ourselves,  with  the  same  im- 
mense thrill  of  discovery  which  gripped  those 
who  first  began  to  realize  that  here,  at  last, 
was  a  home  for  freedom. 

All  It  will  take  Is  for  all  of  Ufi  to  under- 
stand what  this  country  is  and  what  this 
country  must  become. 

The  Scripture  promises.  "I  shall  light  a 
candle  of  understanding  in  thine  heart, 
which  shall  not  be  put  out." 

Together,  and  with  millions  more.  We  can 
light  that  candle  of  understanding  In  the 
heart  of  all  America. 

And,  once  lit,  It  will  never  again  go  out. 

The  Doors  Open 

(Remarks   of  the   President   at   the   signing 

ceremony   at    the   Capitol,   of    the   voting 

rights  bill.  Aug.  6.  1965) 

The  Vice  President.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  Congress,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  dis- 
tinguished ^este,  my  fellow  Americans : 
Today  Is  a  triumph  for  freedom  as  huge  as 
any  victory  that  has  ever  been  won  on  any 
battlefield.  Yet.  to  seize  the  meaning  of 
this  day,  we  must  recall  darker  times. 

Three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  the  first 
Negroes  arrived  ar  Jamestown.  They  did 
not  arrive  in  brave  shlpa  In  eearcb  of  a  home 


for  freedom.  They  did  not  mingle  fear  and 
Joy,  In  expectation  that  in  this  new  world 
anything  would  be  possible  to  a  man  strung 
enough  to  reach  for  it. 

They  come  In  darkness  and  In  chains. 

And  today  wo  strike  away  the  last  major 
shackle  of  those  fierce  and  ancient  bonds. 
Today  the  Negro  story  and  the  American 
story  fuse  and  blend. 

Let  us  remember  that  It  was  not  always 
so.  The  stories  of  our  Nation  and  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  are  like  two  great  rivers.  Welling 
up  from  thai  tiny  Jamestown  spring  they 
Row  through  the  centuries  along  divided 
channels.  When  pioneers  subdued  a  con- 
tinent to  the  need  of  man.  they  did  not  tame 
It  for  the  Negro.  When  the  liberty  bell  rang 
out  m  Philadelphia.  It  did  not  toll  for  the 
Negro.  When  Andrew  Jackson  threw  open 
the  doors  of  democracy,  they  did  not  open 
for  the  Negro.  It  was  only  at  Appomattox 
a  century  ago,  that  an  American  victory  wu 
also  a  Negro  victory.  And  the  two  rivers- 
one  shining  with  promise,  ihe  other  darls- 
stalned  with  oppression — began  to  move  to- 
ward one  another. 

THE    PROMISE    KEPT 

Yet.  for  almost  a  century  the  promise  of 
that  day  was  not  fulfilled.  Today  la  a  tow- 
ering and  certain  mark  that.  In  this  generu- 
tlon.  that  promise  will  be  kept.  In  our  time 
the  two  currents  will  finally  mingle  and  rush 
OS  one  great  stream  across  the  uncertain 
and  marvelous  years  of  the  America  that  is 
yet  to  come. 

This  act  flows  from  a  clear  and  simple 
wrong.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  right  that 
wrong.  Millions  of  Americans  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  their  color. 
This  law  will  insure  them  the  right  to  vote 
The  wrong  is  one  which  no  American,  In  hie 
heart,  can  Justify.  The  right  is  one  which 
no  American  true  to  our  principles  can  deny 

In  1957.  as  the  leader  of  the  majority  la 
the  US,  Senate,  speaking  in  supporting  leg- 
islation to  guarantee  to  the  right  of  all  men 
a  right  to  vote.  I  said:  "This  right  to  vote 
Is  the  basic  right  without  which  all  others 
are  meaningless.  It  gives  people,  people  as 
individualfi.  control  over  their  own  destinies " 

Last  year  I  said:  "UntU  every  qualified 
person — regardless  of  •  •  •  the  color  of  his 
skin — has  the  right,  unquestioned  and  un- 
restrained, to  go  in  and  cast  his  ballot  in 
every  precinct  in  this  great  land  of  ours.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  satisfied  " 

Immediately  after  the  election  I  directed 
the  Attorney  General  to  explore,  as  rapidly 
OS  possible,  the  wnys  to  insure  the  right  to 
vote. 

And  then  la*t  March — with  the  outrage  of 
Selma  still  fresh — I  came  down  to  this  Capitol 
one  evening  and  asked  the  Congress  and 
the  people  for  swift  and  for  sweeping  action 
to  guarantee  to  every  man  and  woman  the 
right  to  vote.  In  less  than  4B  hours  I  sent 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  the  Coa- 
gress.  In  little  mor''  than  4  months  the 
Congress,  with  overwhelming  majorities,  en- 
acted one  of  the  most  monumental  laws 
In  the  entire  history  of  American  freedom 

THE    WArriNC    IS    CONE 

The  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
many  private  cllizena,  who  worked  to  shapf 
and  pass  this  bill  will  share  a  place  of  honor 
in  our  history  for  this  one  act  alone. 

There  were  thoce  who  said  this  Is  an  old 
injustice,  and  there  is  no  need  lo  hurry,    Bu: 
95  years  have  passed  since  the  15th  amenfl- 
ment  gave  all  Negroes  the  right  to  vote. 
And  the  time  for  waiting  is  gone- 
There  were  thase  who  said  smaller  and  more 
gradual  measures  should  be  tried.    But  they 
had   been   tried.     For  years  and  years  they 
bad   been   tried,  and   tried,   and   tried,  and 
they  had  failed,  and  failed,  and  failed. 
And  the  time  for  failure  Is  gone. 
There  were  those  who  said  that  this  is  a 
many-sided  and  very  complex  problem.    But 
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Sowever  viewed,  the  denial  ot  the  right  to 
rote  is  stui  a  deadly  wrong. 

ADd  the  time  for  Injustice  has  goue. 

This  law  covers  many  pages.  But  the 
Heart  of  the  act  Is  plain.  Wherever — by  clear 
and  objective  .standards — States  and  counties 
are  using  regulations,  or  laws,  or  tests  to 
dear  the  right  to  vote,  then  they  will  be 
itruclt  down.  If  It  Is  clear  that  State  officials 
still  Intend  to  discriminate,  then  Federal  ex- 
aniirers  will  be  sent  In  to  register  all  eligible 
raters.  When  the  prospect  of  discrimination 
15  gone,  the  examiners  will  be  Immediately 
althtlniwn. 

And,  under  this  act,  If  any  county  any- 
where in  this  Nation  does  not  want  Federal 
mi*rventlon  It  need  only  open  its  polling 
places  to  all  of  its  people. 

THE  GOVE»NME>IT  ACTS 

Tliia  good  Congress — the  89th  Congress— 
jctetl  swiftly  In  p^isslng  this  act.  I  Intend  to 
,ict  with  equ.il  dispatch  In  enforcing  this  act 

And  tomorrow,  al  1  p.m.,  the  Aiiornev 
Gnuoral  has  been  directed  to  file  lawsuits 
cHallenging  the  constltutlonaUty  of  the  poll 
ta.x  In  the  Stite  of  Mississippi.  This  will  be- 
gin the  legal  process  which.  I  confidently  tae- 
Ueve.  will  very  soon  prohibit  any  State  from 
.tqulnng  the  payment  of  money  In  order  to 
ewrclse  the  right  to  vote. 

And  also  by  tomorrow  the  Justice  Depnrt- 
men?— through  publication  In  the  Feder.ii 
Register— will  have  offlclally  certified  the 
Sut'js  where  discrimination  exists. 

I  have.  In  addition,  requested  the  Depart- 
men!  of  Justice  to  work  all  through  this 
xeekend  so  that,  on  Monday  morning  next. 
thtv  can  designate  many  counties  where  past 
experience  clearly  show.s  that  Federal  action 
IS  necessary  and  required.  And,  by  Tuesday 
morning,  trained  Federal  examiners  will  be 
ui  work  registering  eligible  men  and  women 
1.T  10  to  15  counties. 

.\nd  on  that  same  day.  next  Tuesday,  ad- 
ditional poll  tax  suits  will  be  filed  In'  the 
States  of  Texas.  Alabima.  and  Virginia. 

And  I  pledge  you  thai  we  will  not  delay. 
or  KB  will  not  hesitate,  or  we  will  not  turn 
;!ic!c  ii'itil  Americans  of  every  race  and  color 
and  origin  in  this  country  have  the  same 
rl?ht  as  all  others  to  share  in  the  process  of 
democracy. 

So.  through  this  act.  and  Its  enforcement, 
sn  important  instrument  of  freedom  passes 
".to  the  hands  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 
Bat  that  Instrument  must  be  used. 

Presidents  and  Congresses,  laws  and  law- 
nilts,  can  open  the  doors  to  the  polling 
places,  and  open  the  doora  to  the  wondrous 
rewiirds  which  await  the  wise  use  of  the 
tullot. 

THE   VOTE   BECOMES   JtJSTICE 

But  only  the  Individual  Negro,  and  all 
others  who  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
'ote,  can  really  walk  through  those  doors 
sad  can  use  that  right  and  can  transform 
'Af  V'jte  into  on  instrument  of  Justice  and 
lulflliment. 

So,  le".  me  now  say  to  every  Negro  In  this 
country:  Tou  must  register.  You  must 
rote.  You  must  learn,  so  your  c(^olce  ad- 
"anres  your  Interest  and  the  Interest  of  our 
beloved  Nation.  Your  future,  and  your 
children's  future,  depend  upon  It,  and  I 
dont  believe  that  you  are  going  to  let  them 
dijwn. 

This  act  Is  not  only  a  victory  for  Negro 
leadership.  This  act  Is  a  great  challenge  to 
:^at  leadership.  It  Is  a  challenge  which 
«nnot  be  met  simply  by  prote.sts  and  dcm- 
onnratlona.  It  means  that  dedicated  lead- 
ers must  work  around  the  clock  to  teach 
iwple  their  responsibilities  and  to  lead  them 
■i  exercise  those  rights  and  to  fulfill  those 
raponsibllUles  and  those  duties  to  their 
^untry. 

If  you  do  this,  then  you  will  find,  as 
'Jtbers  have  found  before  you,  that  the  vote 
>*  the  most  powerful  instrument  ever  de- 
ixd  by  man  for  breaking  down  Injustice 


and  destroying  the  terrible  walls  which  Im- 
prison men  because  they  are  different  from 
other  men, 

LAST    op  THE   B&RRICas   TUMBLE 

Today  what  is  perhaps  the  last  of  the  legal 
barriers  Is  tumbling.  There  win  be  many 
actions  and  many  difficulties  before  the  rights 
woven  Into  law  are  also  woven  Into  the  fabric 
of  our  Nation,  But  the  struggle  for  equality 
must  now  move  toward  a  different  battle- 
field. 

It  Is  nothing  less  than  granting  every 
American  Negro  his  freedom  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  American  life:  not  the  con- 
formity that  blurs  enriching  differences  of 
culture  and  tradition,  but  rather  the  oppor- 
tunity that  gives  each  a  chance  to  choose. 

For  centuries  of  oppression  and  hatred 
have  already  taken  their  painful  toll.  It 
can  be  seen  throughout  our  land  In  men 
without  skiUs,  in  children  without  fathers, 
in  families  that  are  Imprisoned  111  slums 
and  in  poverty. 

RIGHTS    ARE    NOT    ENOUGH 

For  It  Is  not  Enough  Just  to  give  men 
rights.  They  must  be  able  to  use  those  rlghu 
In  their  personal  pursuit  of  happiness.  The 
wounds  and  the  weaknesses,  the  outward 
walls  and  the  Inward  scars — which  diminish 
achievement — are  the  work  of  American 
society.  We  must  all  now  help  to  end 
them — help  to  end  them  through  expanding 
programs  already  devised  and  through  new 
ones  to  search  out  and  forever  end  the  Spe- 
cial handicaps  of  those  who  are  black  In  a 
nation  that  happens  to  be  mostly  white. 

So,  It  Is  for  this  purpose — to  fulfill  the 
rights  that  we  now  secure — that  I  have  al- 
ready called  a  White  House  conference  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  this  fall. 

So.  we  win  move  step  by  step — often  pain- 
fully but.  I  think,  with  clear  vision— along 
the  path  toward  American  freedom. 

It  is  difficult  to  fight  for  freedom.  But  I 
also  know  how  difficult  it  can  be  to  bend  long 
years  of  habit  and  custom  to  grant  It.  There 
is  no  room  for  Injustice  anywhere  In  the 
American  mansion.  But  there  Is  always  room 
for  understanding  towa,rd  those  who  see  the 
old  ways  crumbling.  And  to  them  I  say 
simply  this.'  It  must  come.  It  Is  right  that 
It  should  come.  And  when  It  has.  you  will 
find  a  burden  that  has  been  lifted  from  your 
shoulders,  too. 

It  Is  not  just  a  question  of  guilt,  although 
there  Is  that.  It  Is  that  men  cannot  live  with 
a  lie  and  not  be  stained  by  It. 

OtCNrrY    IS    NOT    JUST    A    WORD 

The  central  fact  of  American  civilization— 
one  so  hard  for  others  to  understand — Is  tJiat 
freedom  and  Justice  and  the  dignity  of  man 
are  not  Just  words  to  us.  We  believe  In  them. 
Under  all  the  growth  and  the  tumult  and 
abundance,  we  believe.  And  so,  as  long  as 
some  among  us  are  oppressed — and  we  are 
pan  of  that  oppression — it  must  blunt  our 
faith  and  sap  the  strength  of  our  high  pur- 
pose. 

Thus,  this  Is  a  victory  for  the  freedom  of 
the  American  Negro.  But  It  is  also  a  victory 
for  the  freedom  of  the  American  nation. 
And  every  family— across  this  great,  entire 
searching  land — will  live  stronger  In  liberty, 
will  live  more  splendid  in  expectation,  and 
will  be  prouder  to  be  American  becatisc  of 
the  act  that  you  have  passed  that  I  will  sign 
today. 

Thank  you. 


PROPOSED  REPE.AL  OF  SECTION 
141  bl  OF  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  In  todays  Eve- 
ning Star  by  my  friend  and  valued  con- 
stituent James  J,  Kilpatrick,  of  Rich- 


mond, 'Va,,  concerning  the  bill  to  repeal 
section  14ib)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Section  14  (b  I 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
A  small  bipartisan  band  of  dedicated  Sen- 
ators will  be  laying  plans  this  week  for  a 
flght  that  could  be  as  historic  in  terms  of 
American  liberties  as  the  fight  ol  John  Peter 
Zengcr  230  years  ago.  Out  of  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton's defense  of  Zenger  emerged  the  con- 
cept, much  later  to  be  nailed  in  our  Bill  of 
Bights,  that  In  a  free  society,  man  has  a 
right  to  freedom  of  the  press.  * 

These  Senators  are  equally  concerned  with 
the  concept,  in  our  tree  socletv,  that  man 
hris  a  right  to  work. 

They  may  not  win.  The  administration's 
bill  to  repeal  section  14(bi  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  which  sanctions  the  State  right-to- 
work  laws,  sailed  through  the  House  on  July 
28  with  18  voles  to  spare.  Since  then,  spokes- 
men for  organized  labor  have  been  turning 
on  a  powerful  pressure.  The  President  has 
been  prodded  into  further  statements  In  sup- 
port of  repeal.  If  a  full  Senate  got  to  a  roli- 
call,  the  prospect  now  Is  that  rlght-to-work 
would  die  by  a  half  dozen  votes. 

The  freedom-loving  Senators  have  avail- 
able to  them,  however,  the  Senate's  great 
parliamentary  weapon.  This  Is  known  to  its 
friends  as  "extended  debate. "  and  to  its  foes 
as  the  unbreakable  filibuster.  This  past 
Thursday  and  Friday,  leaders  of  the  group 
were  making  a  careful  canvass  of  their  forces. 
If  a  team  of  24  Senators  can  be  welded  to- 
gether, pledged  to  accept  the  harsh  demands 
of  service  on  the  floor  In  relays  around  the 
clock,  the  word  will  be  sent  to  Mike  Mans- 
field; Bring  In  the  cots.  You  have  a  war  on 
your  hands. 

Senators  Robertson  and  Holland,  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  Senators  D&ksen  and 
CtntTis,  on  the  Republican  side,  are  captains 
of  the  crew.  They  suffer  from  some  tactical 
disadvantages  at  this  late  date  In  the  ses- 
sion. Presumably,  the  majority  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  stalling  a  floor  fight  on  14(bi 
until  the  Senate  has  cleared  other  legislation 
labeled  as  "must."  This  would  include  the 
appropriations  bills,  an  air  pollution  bill,  a 
national  arts  foundation,  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  higher  education,  the  immigration 
bill,  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  perhaps 
minimum  wages  and  highway  beautlflcatlon. 
Not  al!  of  these  measures  are  shoo-ins.  even 
with  the  overwhelming  Democratic  major- 
ity, but  the  President's  persuasive  combina- 
tion of  sweet  talk  and  half  nelsons  should 
produce  the  necessary  compromises  on  most 
of  them  by  the  end  of  September. 

Then  what?  There  can  be  no  compromise 
on  14(b).  Either  the  permissive  section  stays 
In  or  It  goes  out.  By  taking  care  of  the  other 
legislation  first,  the  majority  leadership  may 
be  In  a  position  to  hold  over  the  heads  of 
rebellious  Senators  the  threat  of  a  siege — of 
staying  In  session  till  Thanksgiving,  or  even 
till  Christmas,  In  order  to  deliver  on  the 
Democratic  platform  promise  to  organized 
labor.  It  would  require  great  dedication.  In- 
deed. !or  the  friends  of  right  to  work  to  keep 
their  team  together  for  so  long  an  ordeal. 

Yet  the  group  headed  by  Robertson,  Hol- 
land, DiRKSEN,  and  Ctn?Tis  have  some  tactical 
advantages  on  their  side,  too  Their  debat- 
ing squ.id.  if  It  can  be  organized,  will  include 
a  number  of  veteran  Senators  of  surpassing 
parliamentary  skill.  "I  use  whatever  weap- 
ons are  In  the  rulebook."  Mr.  Dirksen  re- 
marked softly  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  he  was 
fighting  for  his  reapportionment  amendment. 
"I  have  had  that  rulebook  under  my  arm. 
and  the  House  rulebook  also,  for  the  past  32 
years"  The  wonderful  usefulness  of  the 
well-timed  quorum  call,  the  Inspiration  to  be 
drawn  from  Senate  precedents,  the  armor  of 
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a    hundred    parliamentary    protections — all 
these  can  be  mobilized. 

More  than  anything,  the  team  will  have 
going  for  It  a  sense  of  flaming  rlghtaess. 
Theirs  Is  the  popular  side  of  the  issue,  as 
public  opinion  polls  repeatedly  have  shown. 
In  standing  for  voluntary  unionism,  as  op- 
posed to  compulsion,  the  bipartisan  group 
win  be  fighting  for  freedom.  It  Is  an  old 
concept,  once  dearly  loved  in  this  country, 
and  perhaps  It  Is  not  wholly  forgotten.  The 
opposition  votes  that  would  be  required  for 
cloture  cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and 
Mike  Mansfield  knows  it.  With  sufficient 
dedication,  and  with  eternal  vigilance  on  the 
floor,  the  friends  of  right  to  work  can  win 
this  war.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  liberty 
if  .hey  do 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  GIRL  SCOUT 
SENIOR  ROL'NTiUP  IN  IDAHO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  Idaho  had  the  privilege  of 
being  host  to  the  1965  International  Girl 
Scout  senior  roundup,  at  Farragut  State 
Park  In  Idaho.  TWs  was  a  most  re- 
warding experience  for  the  people  of  my 
State  It  was  a  happy  two-way  com- 
munication: A  greeting  between  two 
friend.s  or  two  groups  of  friends.  In 
meeting  the  thousands  of  Girl  Scouts 
and  their  leaders  who  just  completed 
their  big  roundup  at  Parragut  State  Park 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pcnd  Oreille.  I  can 
say  the  visitors  certainly  looked  happy 
and  we  folks  of  Idaho  had  the  feeling 
that  we  were  exchanging  greetings  with 
the  whole  United  States. 

People  not  familiar  with  Girl  Scout 
roundups— there  have  been  only  four  of 
these  big  events — can  have  a  difficult 
time  visualizing  the  size  and  impact.  A 
gathering  of  teenage  girls  may  not  sound 
momentous.  But  here  are  9.000  of  them 
with  2.000  administrative  personnel. 
That  is  enough  to  outnumber  hundreds  of 
famous  towns  and  villages  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  event  attracted  nearly 
65,000  visitors,  too.  We  often  think 
of  the  cavalcade  that  came  through 
the  Pacific  Northwest  on  the  Oregon 
Trail.  We  have  heard  full  tales  of  the 
roaring  mining  camps  of  Idaho's  great 
gold  rush.  L.et  us  look  at  a  picture  of 
those  days  and  at  one  of  our  own  times. 

Idaho's  population  at  the  time  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  signature  made  it  a  ter- 
ritory was  32.342  The  gold  rush  had 
made  Idaho's  blsgest  mining  camp  the 
biggest  city  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
And  despite  the  great  overland  rush  on 
the  Oregon  Trail,  the  population  of 
Oregon  at  that  time  was  only  9.083.  The 
State  of  Washington  had  only  3.695 
people.  The  Girl  Scouts  plus  their  lead- 
ers just  about  equaled  these  two  popula- 
tions combined. 

So  the  Girl  Scout  roundup  brought  in 
more  people  than  the  gold  rush  and  the 
early  Oregon  Trail  combined.  The  im- 
pact was  felt  in  a  circle  of  many  miles 
extending  far  beyond  Idaho's  borders,  re- 
quiring extia  living  quarters  for  people 
as  far  away  as  Spokane.  Wash. — hotels, 
motels,  camps,  and  private  homes  were 
pressed  to  capacity  to  play  host  to  the 
throng  that  came  in. 

We  enjoyed  visitors  from  a  fine  cross 
section  of  the  ideal  of  good  American 
homes.    They  came  to  maice  their  homes 


in  Idaho  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  It  gave 
us  the  feeling  we  were  playing  host  to 
America.  It  gave  us  the  chance  to  tell  a 
splendid  section  of  America  about  Idaho 
and  let  them  see  and  know  Idaho  for 
themselves. 

The  Girl  Scouts  did  great  things  for 
Idaho,  and  it  was  an  especially  timely 
year  for  it  all,  too.  Idaho's  birth  year  Is 
1965  as  a  State  and  our  Governor  Smylie 
said  in  welcoming  the  Scout  roundup; 

You  have  given  tis  the  best  and  biggest  of 
birthday  presents. 

Out  of  the  preparations  for  the  round- 
up, and  its  establishment  as  a  physical 
reality  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  one 
of  the  world's  loveliest  lakes,  Idaho  has 
created  a  State  park.  The  park  can 
stand  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the 
occasion.  And  in  the  park  now  are 
growing  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  tiees 
planted  by  the  Scout  patrols  to  com- 
memorate their  visit. 

These  things  will  remain  with  us  and 
we  hope  they  serve  to  Invite  back,  yes  to 
urge  back  again  as  visitors  all  those  who 
came  to  see  us  this  summer. 

Certainly,  too,  there  icill  remain  with 
us  the  wannth  of  many  Tiew  friendships 
and  the  everlasting  spiritual  Inspiration 
of  seeing  a  great  ideal  of  living  made  a 
part  of  everyday  life  by  young  woman- 
hood as  dedicated,  so  charming,  and  so 
American. 


THE  RE\'IT.ALIZATION  CORPS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
22,  1964.  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  7  months 
to  the  day  after  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy,  an  oiganlzation  was  founded 
in  his  honor:  The  Revitalization  Corps. 

The  corps,  started  by  local  citizens, 
considers  itself  America's  first  citizen- 
sponsored,  domestic  Peace  Corps.  De- 
signed to  encourage  Americans  of  all 
ages,  races,  and  creed's  to  help  their 
fellow  countrymen,  the  corps  seeks  to 
perpetuate  the  spirit  of  John  Kermedy's 
New  Frontier.  The  corps'  strategy  is 
to  recruit  the  man  on  the  street  for 
service  to  his  fellow  man.  without  leav- 
ing his  career  or  his  community. 

On  that  June  day,  this  small  group  of 
citizens  realized  that  they  were  emtsrk- 
Ing  on  a  momentous  project.  They 
realized,  too.  that  they  were  l)egin- 
nins  with  very  little  capital,  without 
governmental  support  of  any  kind,  and 
with  no  .specific  program  in  mind.  But 
they  knew  that  they  had  a  greater  force 
behind  them — the  belief  in  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  a  belief  which  pro- 
vides freemen  with  the  opportunity  to 
blend  constructive  ideas  and  ideals  into 
a  djTiamic.  unique,  and  challtnsiing 
movement 

A  year  has  now  passed  since  the  coi-ps' 
inception,  and  T  can  report  with  pleasure 
that  it  has  succeeded. 

The  corps  asked  Connecticut  citizens 
to  as)c  what  they  coula  do  lor  their 
country,  and  the  results  have  been  ex- 
traordinary A  tremendous  blow  has 
been  dealt  to  the  menacing  forces  of 
apathy,  lethargy,  and  negativism. 

The  corps  has  established  educational 
projects,  which  include  free  tutoring 
centers,   seminars,   bock  drives,    career 
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guidance  for  ^outh.  dropout  prevention 
programs,  lecture  series,  the  teaching  of 
Engllsli  to  the  foreign  born,  and  an  ex- 
tensive summer  leadership  training  pro- 
gram  entitled  "Operation  Hank."  named 
in  memory  of  a  slain  Hartford  police 
ofBcer,  Henry  Jennings. 

Humane  activities  have  ranged  from 
painting  homes  for  the  needy  and  assist- 
ing disabled  veterans  to  having  corpsmen 
serve  throughout  Connecticut  in  the 
fields  of  mental  retardation,  prison  re- 
habilitation, and  youth  counseling. 

Physical  fitness  and  recreational  pro- 
grams  have  involved  thousands  of  young- 
sters and  have  included  a  football  league, 
an  adult  basketball  league,  hikes,  picnics, 
and  over  100  hootenannies  at  veteram' 
hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  mental 
health  centers.  Jails,  public  gatherings, 
and  alcoholic  wards. 

The  500  volunteers  In  the  corps,  rang- 
ing from  doctors  to  high  school  dropouu, 
have  also  delved  deeply  into  civic  prob- 
lems, assisting  in  voter  registration 
drives,  promoting  a  lecture  .series  on 
Government,  and  establishing  a  speak- 
ers' bureau  consisting  of  outstandlns 
professional  business  and  civic  leaders 

In  a  time  when  great  cries  are  levied 
against  police  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  corps  pulh 
llcly  recognized  the  great  challenges  and 
demands  that  have  been  brought  upon 
the  police  profession  by  holding  a  public 
picnic,  with  the  support  of  numeroiu 
merchants,  in  honor  of  Hartford  police- 
men and  their  families. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  Revitalization 
Corps  has  been  successful,  for  the  corps 
is  not  only  spreading  all  over  Connecti- 
cut, it  is  also  establishing  a  chapter  in 
New  'Vork  City.  Its  programs,  which 
have  received  national  press  coverage, 
have  also  been  taped  by  Radio  Fret 
Europe  and  will  be  beamed  as  a  livln? 
example  of  American  democracy  in  ac- 
tion to  the  millions  of  enslaved  men  and 
women  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  a  time  of  great  materialism  and 
even  greater  cynicism,  the  corps'  pro- 
grams are  a  symbol  of  hope  and  vitality. 
The  corps  serves  to  remind  us  that  the 
Great  Society  must  not  only  come  from 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  it  must  also 
come  from  the  hearts  of  all  of  our  people 
It  has  shown  that  a  maximum  of  dedi- 
cation and  imapinntion.  and  a  minimum 
of  funds,  can  produce  spectacular  results 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
of  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  the  Revitalization  CoiTs.  both 
for  what  they  have  done  for  Connecticut 
and  for  what  they  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
for  the  whole  country.  As  an  cditona! 
in  the  Hartford  Courant  of  August  20 
said: 

The  Revitalization  Corps  Is  an  endeavor  of 
Idealism  and  commonsense.  And  the  com- 
bination Is  something  any  community  can 
use 


SEPTEMBER   1.  1965— ANNTVERS.^RY 
OF  THE   H^ASION   OF   POLAND 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  oppressed  but  courageous  people,  who, 
time  and  time  again,  have  been  in  the 
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forefront  of  the  fight  for  freedom.  The 
Polish  people's  heroic  defense  of  their 
homeland's  freedom  and  dignity  against 
the  ferocious  onslaught  of  Communist 
and  Nazi  totalitarianism  must  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  people  of  the  free  world. 
Particularly  we  Americans  must  never 
forget  a  tragedy  that  engulfed  a  nation, 
which  by  blood  and  common  ideals,  has 
always  been  close  to  America.  While 
maav  more  powerful  nations  sought  to 
appease  Hitler  and  Stalin,  it  was  Poland 
who  recognized  the  threat  to  peace  and 
was  first  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  In 
the  battleline  for  freedom. 

On  September  1.  1939,  Nazi  dlvebomb- 
ers  rained  destruction  on  Polish  cities 
tamed  for  their  beauty  and  culture. 
Yet.  as  tanks  plowed  through  the  quiet 
farms  and  villages,  these  heroic  people, 
outmanned  in  everything  but  courage. 
fought  with  pitchforks  against  subma- 
chineguns:  with  horses  against  tanks; 
and  with  kitchen  knives  against  cannon. 
They  fought,  they  bled,  and  they  died. 
.«most  one-quarter  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation perished.  "Vet.  after'  the  planes 
and  tanks  had  decimated  their  cities. 
ruined  their  farms,  they  continued  to 
fight  for  the  next  6  years  in  a  powerful 
resistance  movement. 

However,  the  tragedy  of  Poland  was 
compounded,  rather  than  alleviated, 
»1th  the  end  of  the  war.  The  freedom 
which  should  have  come  with  victory  w  as 
denied  the  people  of  Poland.  Poland, 
Hie  other  betrayed  captive  nations,  was 
not  permitted  to  share  the  fruits  of  the 
Allied  victory.  Her  lands  were  divided, 
her  industry  confiscated,  and  an  alien 
regime  rang  down  the  Iron  Curtain,  thus 
piillotining  her  fervent  hopes  for  free- 
dom and  independence  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  choice  and  dignity.  Yet. 
despite  the  cruel  treachery  that  denied 
these  heroic  and  freedom-loving  people 
the  sweet  air  of  freedom  and  the  light 
of  liberty,  they  are  still  inexorably  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  their 
unconquerable  spirit,  in  the  face  of  to- 
talitarian adversity,  is  an  inspiration  for 
B'l  the  peoples  of  the  free  and  captive 
world. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
Polish  descent  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  country  and  their  coun- 
trj'men.  The  great  leadership  of  such 
ereat  Polish  military  strategists  as  Casi- 
nilr  Pulaski  and  Thaddeus  Kosciuskzo 
helped  to  insure  the  triumph  of  our  own 
Revolution  against  tyranny.  Our  grati- 
tude to  these  patriots  Is  not  only  a  result 
of  courageous  actions  of  such  men  as 
Pulaski  in  time  of  war.  but  also  for  the 
contributions  of  many  lesser  known 
"Pulaskis"  who.  in  time  of  peace,  came 
into  our  Nation  at  critical  times  and  in- 
fused new  strength  and  life  with  their 
abilities,  resourcefulness,  and  daring. 

But  let  us  not  become  so  engrossed  In 
cataloging  the  contributions  of  our 
Polish-Americans  that  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  motherland  Is  still  en- 
slaved. Let  us  Invigorate  and  accelerate 
our  efforts  imtil  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Poland  can  share  the  fruits  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  to  which 
^  men  aspire.  ' 
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DECLINE  OF  OYSTER  PRODUCTION 
IN  THE  CHESAPE.'\KE  BAY 
Mr.  TiTllNGS.  Mr.  President.  75 
years  ago  the  Chesapeake  Bay  produced 
more  oysters  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Today  it  ranks  second  In  U.S. 
oyster  production.  Where  once  the  bay 
produced  between  10  and  15  miUlon 
bushels  of  oysters  a  year,  production  has 
plummeted  by  nearly  90  percent,  to  about 
1 .5  million  bushels  today. 

Tlie  story  of  the  bay's  decline  and  the 
efforts  of  the  State  of  Mar>1and  to  re- 
store its  place  in  oyster  production  is  told 
in  an  article  by  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.,  in 
the  Atigust  15  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Maryland  Better  Clam  Up 
About  Her  Oysters."  Mr.  Downie's  arti- 
cle tells  of  the  natural  and  manmade 
problems — mud  erosion,  hurricanes,  and 
n>remature  harvesting — which  have  beset 
the  bay  for  many  years 

The  sad  stoiy  of  the  decline  of  oyster 
production  in  the  bay  holds  lessons  for 
Marj'land  and  for  the  Nation.  If  we  are 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  natm-al  re- 
sources, we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
with  respect  to  conservation  programs. 
We  must,  for  example,  clean  up  our  rivers 
and  bays,  regulate  overproduction,  elimi- 
nate soil  erosion,  and  take  measures  to 
restore  some  of  the  damage  that  ours  and 
earlier  generations  have  inflicted  on  our 
water  resources.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Maryland,  through  its  department 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  affairs.  Is  now  spend- 
ing about  $1.4  million  annually  to  try  to 
check  this  decline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.I  Post.  Aug.  15. 
igesi 
Maryland  Bettes  Clam  Mf  Asout  Her 
Otsteks 
(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 
Ask    almost    anyone    who    lives    between 
Washington  and  the  Eastern  Shore.   Balti- 
more and  Crlsneld.  which  State  in  the  Union 
produces  more  oysters  than  any  other.    Then 
t*ll  them  no.  it  Is  no  longer  Maryland. 

The  Free  State's  share  of  the  harvest  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Its  tributaries,  which 
produced  more  oysters  75  years  ago  than  all 
the  re?t  of  the  world,  now  ranks  second,  be- 
hind Louisiana.  In  U.S.  oyster  production. 

Maryland  entered  Its  new  rivalry  with  the 
Gulf  State  under  a  severe  handicap.  Oysters, 
which  stop  growing  when  the  water  tempera- 
ture drops  below  41  degrees,  lie  dormant  for 
3  months  every  year  In  the  bay  and  take  3 
to  4  years  to  mature.  In  the  warmer  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Louisiana  oysters  thrive  the  year 
rcmnd  and  grow  to  marketable  size  in  2  to  3 
years. 

A  0-month  growing  season  once  was  good 
enough  for  the  bay.  during  the  good  years 
of  the  past,  when  Maryland's  share  of  the 
oysters  produced  was  10  to  15  million  bushels 
a  season,  but  oyster  fishermen  picked  Mary- 
land's best  bars  clean,  naively  believing  that 
"nature  would  always  provide."  Left  with 
too  few  "breathing"  oysters  on  tliem  to  cir- 
culate the  sllt-ailed  water,  and  thus  prevent 
the  silt  from  settling  on  them,  the  depleted 
bars  soon  were  covered  over,  their  few  re- 
maining oysters  smothered,  by  mud  eroded 
from  land  in  the  upper  bay  Maryland's 
share  of  the  crop  has  been  down  to  less  than 
1.5  million  bushels  each  of  the  last  4  years. 


This  steady  erosion,  another  of  the  bay's 
problems,  has  raised  some  of  the  bay  bottom 
by  as  much  as  8  feet,  and  has  also  pushed 
fresh  water  farther  toward  the  sea.  Where 
oj-sters  once  flourished  far  north  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  River  and  Sparrow's  Point,  none  grow 
now  because  the  water  Is  no  longer  salty 
enough.  Oysters  need  a  certain  amount  of 
salt  to  live. 

Hurricane  Hazel,  which  hit  the  bay  head- 
on  In  1954.  and  other  storms,  have  been 
blamed  for  creating  underwater  currents 
that  devastated  other  bars,  particularly 
on  the  western  shore,  and  covered  their  ruins 
with  shifted  sand  and  mud.  Surveys  of 
the  bay  show  that  nearly  100.000  acres  ol 
Its  bottom,  which  once  produced  oysters  In 
great  quantities,  now  are  barren. 

WATERMEN    A    HAKDICAP 

Maryland,  through  Its  department  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  affairs.  Is  spending  about 
$1.4  million  annually — about  $1  lor  every 
bushel  of  oysters  harvested  from  Its  wa- 
ters— to  try  to  turn  back  the  clock. 

Old  oyster  shells,  dredged  up  from  bay 
bottom  graves,  are  dumped  onto  the  State's 
bars  so  that  the  young  oysters  can  cling 
to  them  as  they  grow.  The  best  bars  are 
carefully  farme<t  as  seed  areas  where  go.jd 
crops  of  young  oysters  are  grown  in  Ideal  en- 
vironments and  then  transplanted  to  State- 
owned  commercial  bars  where  licensed  sbell- 
flshermen  can  harvest  them  at  maturity. 
State  biologists  delve  Into  the  secrets  of 
OTster  reproduction  to  Improve  their  growth 
and  battle  diseases  that  attack  them. 

But  even  In  this  far-reaching  attempt  to 
revise  oysterlng  on  the  bay.  Maryland  Is 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  program's  intended  beneficiaries, 
the  long-Independent  watermen  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  who  long  ago  got  out  of 
oysterlng  and  now  flsh  for  crabs  or  clams, 
either  are  Indifferent  to  the  oyster  program 
or  are  unhappy  because  they  believe  the 
dredging  for  old  shells  disturbs  crab  and 
clam  beds. 

Many  oyster  fishermen,  too.  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  State's  efforts,  although  they  are 
p.-iid  much  of  the  SI  ,4  million  In  State  aid 
each  year  to  plant  old  shells  and  transplant 
seed  oysters.  They  are  disappointed  with 
the  small  size  of  the  oysters  they  caught 
this  past  season  and  with  the  year-after- 
year  absence  ol  a  dramatic  upsurge  In  pro- 
duction. 

Frederick  Selling,  chief  of  natiiral  re- 
sotirces  with  the  Department  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  affairs,  believes  It  Is  still  too  early  to 
Judge  the  real  effectiveness  of  the  oyster 
development  he  supervises.  Pointing'  out 
that  State  aid  "In  Its  present  form  and 
amount"  was  not  begun  until  4  years  ago. 
he  said  he  expects  better  returns  during  the 
season  that  starts  next  mouth. 

Overanxious  watermen  took  up  too  many 
oysters  that  were  Just  over  the  legal  mini- 
mum of  3  Inches  long  last  year.  Selling  sold, 
and  then  found  that  they  did  not  sell  In 
competition  with  larger  shellfish  from  the 
South. 

"The  watermen  should  have  waited  an- 
other year  to  take  them  up."  he  said.  "Those 
that  were  left  for  a  fourth  year  of  growth 
should  reach  a  real  good  size  this  season. 
The  constmier  will  like  them  and  that  will 
help  business." 

Selling  added  that  seed  oyster  growth  has 
been  improving,  but,  again,  progress  cannot 
be  measured  In  production  untu  3  or  4  yeans 
from  now.  "We  are  definitely  on  the  road 
back."  Selling  sold,   "but  It  takes  time." 

WHO  WILt  SHrCK? 

Yet  even  If  production  should  suddenly 
sptut  upward,  many  watermen,  and  Selllxig. 
fear  that  another  problem — processing  the 
catch — wUl    arise.     They   doubt    that    there 
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are  enough  people  left  who  can  shuck  the 
oysters  from  their  shells  before  they  are 
packed  for  morUet. 

A  veteran  Chesapeake  Boy  boot  captain 
from  Crlsfleld.  Major  C.  Todd,  remembers 
that  during  the  peak  years  of  the  past  there 
were  huge  packinghouses  In  the  bigger  towns 
and  cities  along  the  bay.  Now.  most  of 
them,  especially  those  In  Baltimore  and  Cam- 
bridge, are  gone. 

■Small  shucking  operations  have  grown 
up  all  over."  Todd  said,  "but  altogether  they 
don't  employ  as  many  people  or  handle  as 
much  volume  as  Just  one  or  two  of  the  big 
ones  In  years  gone  by. 

"Shucking  Is  an  art  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation."  Todd  said.  "All 
the  shuckcrs  ore  growing  old  now,  and  most 
of  the  young  ones  left  the  btialness  to  do 
something  else  during  the  decline.  If  we 
get  more  oysters,  who  will  shuck  them?" 

AUTOMATION-     VEEDEO 

Selling  suggests  automation  of  some  kind. 
If  shucking  can  ever  be  accomplished  by 
machine.  Tlie  various  sizes  and  sh-ipes  of 
oyster  shells  and  the  dlfBculty  Involved  In 
opening  them  quickly  has  thus  far  defled 
mechanization. 

Automation  on  the  catching  end  of  the 
Industry  has  stirred  discussion  of  a  different 
kind.  By  law,  oysters  may  be  caught  on  the 
bay  only  with  manually  operated  long- 
handled  tongs  or  underwater  dredges  dragged 
by  sailboats.  Some  watermen  would  like  to 
use  readily  a\allab!e  motor-powered  boats 
and  miichinc-operated  dredges  to  scoop  up 
the  oysters.  But  others  fear  that  not  only 
would  some  watermen  be  unable  to  afford 
this  equipment  and  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  that  too-efficient  dredging  might 
again  deplete  the  bars. 

There  is  debate,  too.  about  whether  Mary- 
land's commercial  bars  should  remain  State- 
owned  or  be  sold  or  leased  to  private  de- 
velopers as  they  are  In  Louisiana.  The  only 
private  bars  In  M:iryland  waters  are  those 
leased  by  the  State  after  they  have  become 
too  barren  for  steady  commercial  Ashlng. 

Prlvate  ownership  works  well.  Selling  siild. 
when  each  bar  owner  can  be  content  to  wait 
to  harvest  his  oysters  until  they  have  grown 
to  the  largest  possible  market  size.  He  does 
not  have  to  race  anyone  else  to  them.  He 
can  bring  them  up  any  way  he  pleases,  and 
it  probably  would  be  conducive  to  conserva- 
tion, because  the  bar  he  is  dredging  is  his 
own. 

Louisiana  also  benefits  from  a  large  na- 
tural seed  area  in  the  gulf  which  produces 
more  than  enough  young  oysters  for  the 
State's  private  developers.  Selling  added. 
This  seed  project  and  other  State  aid  are 
financed  by  oyster  shell  and  oil  royalties 
rather  than  ta.xes,  as  is  the  case  In  Maryland. 

"They  have  a  lot  of  painlessly  accumulated 
money  at  their  disposal."  Selling  pointed  out. 
■and  that  helps  make  their  program  quite 
attractive  to  the  watermen  and  the  tax- 
payers." 

He  dirt  not  say  it  In  so  many  words,  but 
It  was  apparent  that  Selling  would  like  to 
have  It  that  way  in  Maryland.  But  then  he 
must  trv  harder,  because  Maryland  Is  only 
No.  2 


BIG  BROTHER:  DESICCATED  LIVER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mis.souri:  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  by 
the  S'Jbcommiltee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  into  unwarranted 
invasions  of  privacy  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, I  Iiave  had  much  conespondence  on 
the  subject  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's attack  on  the  advertising  for 
a  book  entitled  "The  Health  Finder," 
published  by  Rodale  Press. 

In  the  Washington  Star  on  I^onday, 
August  23,  1965.  there  was  an  article  by 


James  J.  Kilpatrick  on  this  subject.  The 
article  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  ob- 
tase  manner  in  which  our  great  bureauc- 
racy works. 

I  might  say  that  in  our  investigation 
of  invasions  of  privacy,  the  FTC  has 
come  out  with  one  of  the  cleanest  rec- 
ords of  any  of  the  Federal  agencies. 
With  the  exception  of  the  use  of  mail 
covers,  the  FTC  apparently  has  not  used 
any  of  the  more  objectionable  investiga- 
tive metliods.  electronic  or  otherwise. 
However,  the  ca.se  with  respect  to  Rodale 
Press  indicates  that  even  the  best  of  the 
agencies  from  time  to  time  become  In- 
volved In  a  needless  invasion  of  privacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  FTC  AND  Desiccated  Liveb 
( By  James  L.  Kilpn  trick  i 

One  of  the  most  notable  enterprises  In  the 
small  town  of  Emmaus.  Pa.  (population 
10.262).  is  a  steady  little  business  known  as 
the  Rodale  Press,  of  which  Jerome  I.  Rodale 
Is  the  president  and  prime  mover.  He  Is 
fighting  a  lonesome  and  exhausting  battle 
that  merits  the  support  of  freemen  every- 
where. 

Editors  across  the  country  know  Rodale  as 
the  publisher  of  a  brisk  and  informative 
little  newsletter,  the  "Health  Bulletin."  The 
giants  of  The  American  Medical  Association 
know  him  rather  diflerently;  they  view  him 
as  some  kind  of  nut. 

It  Is  the  sin  of  Rodale  that  he  believes  that 
nature,  left  alone,  will  produce  healthy  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

In  1964.  Rodale  brought  forth  a  thick  book 
called  "The  Health  Finder."  Perhaps  95 
percent  of  the  material  contained  in  this 
"encyclopedia  of  health  Information"  was 
beyond  reproach.  But  here  and  there,  the 
publi.^her  had  put  forward  certain  Ideas  and 
suggestions  of  liis  own,  running  contrary  to 
conventional  medical  theory. 

One  of  his  ideas,  for  example.  Is  that  vita- 
min A  supplements  will  help  prevent  colds. 
Another  of  his  ideas  is  that  certain  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  plus  certain  vitamins 
and  minerals,  will  prevent  constipation. 

He  believes  that  desiccated  liver  will  pre- 
vent fatigue.  He  advocates  garlic  and  a  salt- 
free  diet  for  high  blood  pressure.  He  recom- 
mends vitamin  E  for  something  else. 

To  promote  his  book.  Rodale  got  out  an 
advertising  brochure  that  accurately  de- 
scribed the  Ideas  and  suggestions  contained 
In  t'ne  voltime.  After  5  or  6  years,  he  aban- 
doned that  brochure  and  brought  out  a 
slightly  less  aggressive  flier  in  the  t>ook's  be- 
half. 

By  mld-lB03.  he  had  sold  137,000  copies: 
he  had  stopped  advertising  It;  and  he  had 
only  a  few  copies  left  In  stock.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  "The  Health  Finder"  had  gone 
out  of  print. 

It  was  therefore  bewildering  when  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  on  April  3.  1904,  filed 
a  thundering  cease-and-desist  proceeding 
against  Jerome  I.  Rodale,  the  Rodale  Press, 
et  al..  based  primarily  upon  an  advertising 
brochure  he  had  not  used  for  at  least  5  years. 

The  FTC's  complaint  set  forth,  In  cecisorl- 
ous  words  and  phrases,  that  the  "Ideas  and 
suggestions"  contained  In  "The  Health 
Finder"  were  not  Ideas  and  suggestions  that 
could  be  advocated  through  advertising  in  a 
free  society,  vintage  196*1. 

The  case  came  on  for  a  hearing  before 
Examiner  John  Lewis,  who  delivered  his  ver- 
dict on  April  16,  1965.  Dozens  of  witnesses 
had  been  heard  on  each  side.  Prom  their 
testimony.  Lewis  concluded  that  "the  greater 
weight  of  credible  medical  evidence'  holds 
that  vitamin  A  will  not  prevent  a  cold. 
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In  a  slgtilflcant  number  of  coses,  no  dietary 
regimen  will  prevent  constipation.  The 
greater  weight  of  credible  medical  evidence 
holds  that  fatigue  is  caused  by  many  factors. 
Rodale  was  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  ad- 
vertising any  book  that  expounded  any 
heretical  Ideas  to  the  contrary. 

Prom  this  extraordinary  and  ominoiu 
order.  Rodale  has  appealed  to  the  full  PTC. 
The  case  comes  up  for  argument  September 
21.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  suggest  that  every 
person  who  is  concerned  with  freedom  of  the 
press  has  a  stake  in  Its  outcome,  for  the 
authority  claimed  by  the  FTC  examiner  is 
perilously  close  to  an  authority  to  siipprea 
any  ideas  and  suggestloiu  that  challenge  the 
greater  weight  of  credible  evidence  In  many 
fields  of  consumer  Interest. 

Seventeen  months  of  litigation  already 
cost  this  small  apostle  of  nonconformity 
some  $50,000  Further  heavy  expenses  he 
ahead.  He  olso  has  suffered  from  the  ex- 
aminer's fantastic  finding,  apparently  drawa 
from  the  examiner's  own  vivid  imagination, 
that  persons  who  relied  upon  Rodale's  ideal 
and  suggestions  might  die  for  want  o,f  com- 
petent medical  attention.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  PTCs  own  witnesses  conceded  that  the 
book  contained  much  sound  and  helpful 
information. 

It  is  Irrelevant  that  the  FTC's  prospective 
order  Is  concerned  not  with  the  book,  but 
with  advertising  for  the  Ijook.  If  the  pub- 
lisher of  unconventional  Ideas  cannot  adver- 
tise his  unconventional  ideas,  his  freedom 
assuredly  is  abridged.  And  If  the  firs: 
amendment  falls  to  protect  an  advocate  ol 
desiccated  liver,  wliatever  tiiat  Is,  the  firs: 
amendment  Is  suffering  a  fatigue  that  de- 
mands better  doctors 


A  TEENAGER  MEETS  THE  CHAh- 
LENGE  TO  YOUTH  WITH  THOUGHT 
AND  ENTHUSIASM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, youth  in  America  today  is  faced 
by  problems  of  a  complex  society.  The 
Issues  posed  by  our  Nation's  growth  and 
change  do  incite  concern  In  our  young 
people.  Sometimes  the  reaction  of  ele- 
ments in  this  age  group  has  been  de- 
fiance toward  fundamental,  timeless 
American  values  However,  there  are 
many  young  people  who  accept  the  civil 
responsibility  demanded  by  these  prob- 
lems, and  who  answer  the  challenge  of  a 
progressing  America  with  action. 

Recently  it  was  my  pleasure  to  t.'illc 
with  a  teenager  who  meets  the  challenee 
to  youth  today  with  thought  and  enthu- 
siasm Miss  Linda  Fleming  of  Bonnei'S 
Ferry,  Idaho,  was  visling  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  Idaho's  representative  to  the 
Teen  Forum.  Mr,  President.  I  arte  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  her  essay  on  "My 
Responsibility  to  America"  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd, 
as  follows: 

My  RESPONaan-rrT  to  America 

An  American  teenager's  responsibility  tc 
her  country  is  far  from  being  small.  By  the 
time  this  age  is  reached,  responsibility  to 
parents  only  has  been  outgrown  and  The 
challenge  for  responalbility  to  America  iE 
being  accepted.  I,  as  an  American  teenager 
am  proud  of  being  able  to  share  this  chal- 
lenge. 

It  Is  my  responsibility,  along  with  all  other 
teenagers,  to  seek  the  best  from  my  hljh 
school  education  In  order  that  I  will  be  ahle 
to  fulflil  my  respective 'position  in  AmericaD 
society  and  be  able  to  uphold  the  hard- 
sought  reputation  which  our  country's  fore- 
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fathers  achieved  and  upheld  from  generation 
to  generation  until  it  is  now  In  our  hands  to 
deol  with.  For  me.  this  means  going  to  col- 
lege: for  someone  else  it  may  mean  entering 
a  hrancli  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Now  that  I  am  a  teenager,  I  feel  that  It 
IS  more  Important  than  ever  to  conduct  my- 
self in  a  manner  which  our  Nation  will  be 
proud  of  and  other  nations  will  look  to  with 
respect.  In  this  responsibility  lies  part  of 
America's  diplomatic  relations  with  the  rest 
of  tlie  free  world. 

These  are  two  of  the  many  ways  In  which 
I  try  to  accept  responsibility.  Some  of  them 
are  subconsciously  fulfilled  while  I  greet 
others  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind  The 
challenge  does  not  end  here,  but  Increases 
with  the  acquisition  of  greater  knowledge. 
For  me.  the  acceptance  of  responsibility 
comes  not  out  of  conformity,  but  out  of  love 
;nr  this  country. 
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THE  STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS 
-Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
next  October  will  be  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  what  was  known  as  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  which,  meeting  in  New- 
York  from  October  7  to  25,  1765,  served 
to  consolidate  the  movement  for  resist- 
ance among  the  American  Colonies  to  the 
infringements  of  their  rights  as  English 
citizens  by  the  German-born  English 
King,  George  III. 

That  Congress  adopted  a  Declaration 
of  Rights  in  opposition  to  taxation  with- 
out representation  and  trial  by  ad- 
miralty courts  without  a  Jurj' — two  fun- 
damental principles  of  British  de- 
mocracy subsequently  incorporated  in 
our  Constitution  of  1787.  That  New 
York  Congress  was  a  milestone  In  our 
fight  for  independence,  but  Is  not  so 
well  known  as  the  events  of  some  10 
years  later  which  included  the  Boston 
Tea  Party:  the  Battle  of  Concord 
Bridge:  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  of 
June  1776:  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  July  4,  1776. 

My  distinguished  successor  in  the 
House,  the  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh, 
Jr..  has  sponsored  a  resolution — House 
Joint  Resolution  598 — to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  of  October  1765. 
That  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  August  26  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
promptly  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  which  It  has  been  referred  and 
pa.ssep  by   the  Senate  before  adjourn- 


Mr.  President,  to  remind  my  colleagues 
nf  a  significant  event  in  the  oldest  colony 
which  preceded  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  'Virginia 
Re.solves  of  1765. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Journ?l  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia,  1761-65,  p.  380,  May  30.   1765) 

On  May  29  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
to  consider  the  Stump  Act-  Patrick  Henry,  a 
new  member  from  Louisa  Cotmty,  introduced 
seven  resolutions;  these  were  bitterly  op- 
posed by  many  of  the  tidewater  leaders,  but, 
after  "torrents  of  sublime  eloquence"  from 
Henry,  were  passed.  The  following  day,  how- 
ever, the  House  adopted  the  first  five  only, 


and  rejected  the  last  two.  After  Henry's  de- 
parture, the  House  expunged  the  flftii  reso- 
lution from  the  record.  The  entire  series  of 
resolutions,  however,  was  published  in  the 
newspapers.  It  Is  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  these  resolutions  that  Henry  made 
his  "Caesar  had  his  Brutus"  speech,  the  ac- 
tual context  of  which  la  apparently  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  generally  given.  (See.  S.  E. 
Morlson,  "Sources  and  Documents  Illustrat- 
ing the  American  Revolution,"  p.  14  fl.; 
M.  C.  Tyler.  "Patrick  Henry,"  p.  61  B.;  Q.  E. 
Howard,  "Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution," 
ch.  vlll;  R.  Frothlngham,  "Rise  of  the  lU- 
publlc."  ch.  v.) 

The  Resolves 

Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers  and 
settlers  of  this  His  Majesty's  Colony  and 
Dominion  of  Vlrglna  brought  with  them. 
and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and  all 
other  His  Majesty's  subjects  since  Inhabiting 
in  this  His  Majesty's  said  Colony,  all  the 
liberties,  privileges,  franchises,  and  immuni- 
ties, that  have  at  any  time  been  held.  en- 
Joyed,  and  possessed,  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

Resolved.  That  by  two  royal  charters, 
granted  by  King  James  the  First,  the  "lolo- 
nlsts  aforesaid  are  declared  entitled  to  all 
liberties,  'privileges,  and  Immunities  of 
denizens  and  natural  subjects,  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  as  If  they  had  been  abiding 
and  born  within  the  realm  of  England. 

Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people 
by  themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by 
themselves  to  represent  them,  who  can  only 
know  what  taxes  the  people  are  able  to 
bear,  or  the  easiest  method  of  raising  them, 
and  must  themselves  be  affected  by  every 
tax  laid  on  the  people.  Is  the  only  security 
against  a  burthensome  taxation,  and  the 
distinguishing  eharacterlstlck  of  British 
freedom,  without  wlilch  the  ancient  consti- 
tution cannot  exist. 

Resolved.  That  His  Majesty's  liege  people 
of  this  bis  most  ancient  and  loyal  Colony 
have  without  Interruption  enjoyed  the  In- 
estimable right  of  being  governed  by  such 
laws,  respecting  their  internal  polity  and  tax- 
ation, as  are  derived  from  their  own  consent, 
with  the  approbation  of  their  sovereign,  or 
lUs  substitute:  and  that  the  same  hath  never 
been  forfeited  or  yielded  up,  but  hath  been 
constantly  recognized  by  the  kings  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain. 

Re.iolvcd  there/ore,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  this  Colony  have  the  only  and  sole 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  loy  taxes  and 
Impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Colony,  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such 
power  in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever 
other  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid 
has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as 
well  as  American  freedom. 

Re.!o!i'Pd,  That  His  Majesty's  liege  people, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  are  not 
bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordi- 
nance wliatever,  designed  to  Impose  any  tax- 
ation whatsoever  upon  them,  other  than  the 
laws  or  ordinances  of  the  General  Assembly 
aforesaid. 

Resolved.  That  any  person  who  shall,  by 
speaking  or  writing,  assert  or  maintain  that 
any  person  or  persons  other  than  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  Colony,  have  any  right 
or  power  to  impose  or  lay  any  taxation  on 
the  people  here,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy 
to  His  Majesty's  Colony. 


on  August  13  and  14,  1965.  At  this  35th 
annual  convention  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  creation  of  Guada- 
lupe National  Park,  which  I  have  urged 
for  several  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  3 
(Resolution  by  West  Texas  Press  Association 
In  35th  annual  convention  In  El  Paso,  Tex, ) 

Whereas  the  site  for  the  proposed  Guada- 
lupe National  Park  Is  outstanding  in  the 
United  States:  Belt 

Resolved.  That  the  West  Texas  Press  Asso- 
ciation endorse  the  creation  of  a  national 
park  m  this  area;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.   That  copies   of   this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Texas  delegation  in  Congress. 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Mahood, 
Si'crciarv-rrea^iirer. 


WEST  TEXAS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSES  GUADALUPE  MOXm- 
TAIN  NATIONAL  PARK  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  West  Texas  Press  Association  held 
their  annual  convention  In  El  Paso,  Tex., 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  FRANK  REASONER, 
OF  THE  ^L■^RL^"E  CORPS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  tlie  courageous  patriot- 
ism of  Lt.  Frank  Reasoner  who  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  save  a  fellow  marme  near 
Anmy  in  the  Danang  sector  of  Vietnam 
on  July  12.  Yesterday — August  30. 
1965 — the  3d  Reconnaissance  Battalion 
of  the  3d  Marine  Division  dedicated 
Camp  Reasoner  at  Kaneohe  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  m  his  honor. 

Prank  Reasoner's  loyalty  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  has  a  long  history.  Upon 
his  graduation  from  Kellogg  High  School 
In  Kellogg,  Idaho.  In  1955.  he  enlisted 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  In  1958.  at  the 
time  Reasoner  \v,is  a  sergeant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  he  ■was  appointed  to  West 
Point  by  Senator  Henry  Dworshak. 
Reasoner  insisted  that  in  the  e\ent  he 
would  be  graduated  from  West  Point. 
he  would  be  commissioned  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

At  West  Pomt  Frank  Rea.soner  made 
an  outstanding  record  in  athletics.  The 
first  2  years  he  was  at  the  Academy  he 
was  the  outstanding  w-restler.  but  having 
received  an  injurj'  to  his  knee,  he  took 
up  boxing.  Upon  graduation  in  1962 
from  the  MilitaiT  .Academy,  he  was 
awarded  the  Colonel  David  Marcus  Me- 
morial Award,  a  silver  tray,  given  an- 
nually to  the  outstanding  boxer. 

As  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Lieutenant  Reasoner  was 
commanding  officer  of  Company  A  at 
Danang  on  July  12.  He  -a-as  leading:  a 
patrol  through  Vietcong  territorj-  when 
they  were  hit  by  automatic  weapon  fire. 
Fearlessly  going  to  rescue  a  fellow  ma- 
rine. Lance  Cpl.  James  Shockley.  who 
was  wounded.  Reasoner  was  shot  down. 

Idahoans  will  remember  his  valor  with 
pride.  His  compassion  and  leadership 
are  unforgettable  to  the  marines  who 
dedicated  Camp  Reasoner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  repnnl  m  the  Congressionu. 
Record  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  August  30.  1965,  on  the  dedication 
of  Camp  Reasoner. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Camp    in    South    VnrrNAM    Honors    Dead 

MARIN'S 

Danano.  Sotn-H  Vietnam.  August  29  — 
■Don't  worry.  Ill  get  you  out."  Lt.  Frank 
Reaaoner  called  to  the  wounded  marine. 

"Don't  come,  the  fire  Is  heavy."  yelled 
bacit  Lance  Cpl  James  Shockley  of  Scott  Air 
Force  Base.  III. 

That  was  July  12  and  Reasoner,  of  Kel- 
logg. Idaho,  was  leading  a  Marine  patrol 
deep  In  Vletcong  territory  near  the  village 
of  Anmy  outside  this  coastal  city. 

Reasoner.  27.  called  to  a  couple  of  men 
on   his  right  and  told  them   to  cover  him 

"I'm    going   after   Shockley."   he  said. 

The  lieutenant  got  up  to  move  and  was 
jtrucic  In  the  neck  by  Vletcong  machmcgun 
are. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man."  the  Marines 
said  in  commemorating  Reasoner.  And  they 
wanted  everyone  to  remember  that  and  to 
remember  Re.isoner. 

So  today  the  3d  Reconnaissance  Battalion 
of  the  3d  Marine  Division  dedicated  Camp 
Reasoner  and  hung  up  a  high  sign  In  front 
of  the  tent. 


Question.  Mr.  President.  In  your  opinion, 
why  has  there  been  no  real  peace  In  Asia  • 
since  Japan's  surrender  20  years  ago? 

Answer.  As  Is  coramony  known,  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Mukden  on  September  18. 
19:11.  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Sino- 
J.ip.inese  War  which  later  on  led  to  World 
War  II.  Following  the  Mukden  Incident,  the 
Chinese  Communists  became  more  militant 
and  extended  the  scope  of  their  armed  In- 
surrection in  the  Yangtze  Valley  in  co-ordi- 
nation with  steady  Japanese  encroachments 
In  the  North. 

Tluis,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  was  caught  in  a  giant  plncer  move- 
ment and  had  to  fight  on  two  fronts. 

Our  war  of  resistance  against  Japanese 
aggression  following  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge 
incident  on  July  7,  1937.  lasted  for  8  long 
years. 

After  Japan's  imconditlonal  surrender,  So- 
viet troops  quickly  poured  Into  our  North- 
e:ist  Provinces,  and  Stalin  lost  no  time  in 
arming  the  Chinese  Communists  with  cap- 
tured Japanese  arms. 

This  enabled  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
start  their  all-out  insurrection  against  the 
Chinese  Goverment. 

In  fighting  Japan  loUowing  the  Mukden 
incident,    China's    objective    was    to    Insure 


/ler  sovereignty  and  territorial  and  admln- 
strailve  Integrity 


the  colors  of  the  Marine  Corps — the  sign 
read :  "Camp  Reasoner."  > 
And  In  smaller  print  below  it  says: 
"This  camp  Is  dedicated  in  honor  of  First 
Lle'jtenant  Prank  S.  Reasoner,  U.SMC . 
whose  courage,  honor  and  devotion  were  dis- 
played above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
during  his  valiant  action  at  Anmy  In  the 
Danang  sector  of  Vietnam  on  July  12,  1965, 
while  serving  as  commanding  officer  of  Com- 
pany A,  First  Lieutenant  Reasoner  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  save  one  of  his  wounded 
Marines.     Greater  love  hath  no  man." 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  PRESIDENT 
CHIANG  K,AI-SHEK  OF  NATIONAL- 
IST CHINA 


This.  too.  was  the  com- 
mon obJectUe  of  the  Allied  nations  that 
fought  the  Axis  Powers  In  Work!  War  n. 

So  long  as  this  objective  remains  unat- 
tnined.  all  the  sacrifices  which  China  made 
In  lives  and  property  during  World  War  II 
were  in  vam. 

Though  the  Axis  powers  surrendered  un- 
conditionally at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
China  was  cheated  out  of  her  rights.  Stalin's 
puppet,  the  Clilnese  Communists,  replaced 
Japan  as  the  predatory  force  against  China's 
le^al  Government, 

Since  their  seizure  of  the  China  mainland, 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  canned  out  In- 
filtration, subversion,  and  aggression  In  many 
places  on  an  ever-expanding  scale,  ond  these 
activities  culminated  in  the  Korean  war  and 
In  the  war  now  raging  In  Vietnam- 
Today  the  Chinese  Communists  definitely 
constitute  a  threat  to  peace  and  security  In 


Mr.    SIMPSON.     Mr.   President,   le       .  .       ^ .       .. 
cenUy  a  reporter  on  the  Intematlorml    ^^T'^T'^^lJ'^'l^'l^'Zf^ 


Staff  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Martin,  was  granted  an  inter- 
view with  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  of 
Nationalist  China.  The  interview  was 
quite  lengthy  and  covered  a  broad  range 
of  subjects. 

As  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  In 
Vietnam  deepens  and  as  talk  that  Red 
China  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  "witliin  2  years"  increases,  I  feel 
that  the  comments  of  the  President  of 
Free  China  are  particularly  relevant  and 
I  request  that  the  interview  from  the 
Auiiust  9  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Interview  With  Chiang  Kai-s1I«:x — Task  of 

Uniteo  States:   To  RECAtN  Victory  From 

A  Lost  Peace 

(Could  ihe  United  States  have  nailed  down 
Its  World  War  II  victory  m  Asia  20  years 
ago?  Tea.  says  President  Chiang  Knl-shek 
of  Nationalist  China — and  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  and  effort  now  going  into  South 
Vietnam.  To  Chiang,  victorious  China  was 
the  real  victim  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific. 
US.  miscalculations,  he  feels,  opened  the 
door  to  the  Reds,  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
China,  war  in  Korea  and  chaos  in  southeast 
Asia.  President  Chiang,  on  Formosa,  breaks 
a  long  silence  In  this  exclusive  Interview 
granted  to  Robert  P.  Martin  of  the  Intema- 
uonai  statf  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.) 


So  long  as  this  source  of  war  and  aggres- 
sion Is  not  eliminated,  there  will  be  no  way 
to  establish  genuine  peace  in  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world.  So  long  as  the  objec- 
tives of  the  declaration  of  Washington,  signed 
by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain.  Soviet 
Rus.sla.  and  the  Republic  of  China  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  11.  remain  unfulfiUed, 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  these 
four  powers  assumed  under  the  World  War 
II  alliance  are  not  terminated. 

Therefore.  World  War  11  In  fact  has  not  yet 
ended. 

This  has  made  It  Impossible  to  maintain 
Intern.itIonal  law  and  order.  This  Is  the  sole 
reason  why  there  has  been  no  real  peace  In 
Asia  since  Japan's  surrender  20  years  ago. 

QuB."itlon.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
United  States  is  now  losing  the  war  It  once 
thought  It  had  won  out  here  In  Asia? 

Answer.  Toward  the  eUd  of  World  Wa»  n. 
statesmen  In  various  Allied  cotmtrles  were 
afraid  that  the  peace  might  be  lost  although 
the  war  was  being  won. 

Unfortunately  postwar  developments  have 
proved  that  their  apprehension  was  well 
founded.  Though  the  United  States  fought 
side  by  side  with  China  to  win  the  war  In 
east  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  China  was  betrayed 
at  Talta.  and  her  sacrifices  lasting  over  a 
period  of  14  years  came  to  naught. 

The  United  States  closed  her  eyes  to  the^ 
Chinese  Government's  efforts  to  suppress  the 
Communis;  Insurrection  In  order  to  preserve 
China's  national  unity  and  to  maintain  world 
peace. 

The  United  States  even  withheld  proml.'5ed 
military  supplies  from  the  Chinese  Govern- 


ment- When  the  Chinese  Communists  suc- 
ceeded In  seizing  the  China  mainland,  the 
free  world  lost  the  nunpart  for  peace 
throughout  east  Asia. 

Today  the  Chinese  Communists  are  using 
the  China  mainland  as  a  base  for  subversion 
and  aggression  acolnst  the  whole  free  world. 
They  regard  the  United  States  as  their  prime 
enemy  and  are  defiantly  moving  against  Asia, 
Afrlcji.  and  America  by  encirclement  from 
two  directions,  east  and  west. 

Right  now.  the  international  Communjj,T« 
and  their  fellow  travelers  are  working  over- 
time among  the  American  people,  spreading 
Insidious  propaganda  and  creating  political 
pressures,  all  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
United  States  to  repeat  her  postwar  mistake 
through  abiindonlng  the  stand  she  has  hith- 
erto maintained  in  Asia  by  gradually  with- 
drawing from  the  Orient. 

The  American  people  should  be  aware  of 
this  danger  and  be  vigilant. 

The  firm  stand  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Vietnam  war  provides  a  ray  of  hope  for  safe- 
guarding Asian  freedom  and  world  peace, 
American  prestige  Ls  rising  proportionately 
to  President  Johnson's  firmness.  To  regain 
victory  from  a  lost  peace,  and  to  reestablish 
a  genuine  peace  so  as  to  make  amends  for 
the  deficiencies  left  by  World  War  11.  is  the 
unshirkablc  responBiblllty  of  the  United 
States  since  she  Is  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  free  world  both  morally  and  politically. 

Question.  Looking  back  at  the  past  two 
decades,  do  you  feel  the  United  States  made 
Important  mistakes  that  contributed  to  the 
present  Instability  In  Asia? 

Answer  One  grent  mistake  Is  that,  at  tbe 
end  of  World  War  n.  the  United  Slates  failed 
to  realize  the  disasters  that  would  follow 
should  the  Communists  seize  the  China 
mainland. 

Instead  of  helping  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  in  our  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate the  Communist  menace,  the  United 
States  hamstrung  us  and  thereby,  in  effect, 
helped  and  bolstered  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. 

Had  those  occupying  key  political  ond  mili- 
tary posittonfi  In  the  United  States  at  tbe 
time  realized  the  strategic  value  of  mainlimd 
China  to  the  United  States  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific.  Ashxn  hlstorj'  for  the  past  20 
ye.ars  would  not  have  been  written  on  blood- 
stained pages,  and  the  600  million  Chinese  on 
the  mainland  would  have  remained  friends 
Instead  of  becoming,  under  duress,  enemies 
of  the  United  States. 

All  these  have  come  to  pass  because  of  the 
shameful  secret  Treaty  of  Talta.  Had  there 
been  no  Talta.  the  China  mainland  tod&y 
would  not  pose  a  military  threat  to  the  free 
world,  and  Stalin  would  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  arm  the  Chinese  Communists 
with  military  supplies  surrendered  by  the 
Japanese 

Another  grave  mistake  the  United  States 
committed  was  her  !nsi.<;tence  on  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  Clilnese  Government  by  in- 
cluding the  Chinese  Communists  In  U. 

Our  peace  talks  with  the  Chinese  Cnromn- 
nlsts  only  served  to  weaken  the  morale  ol 
the  Government  forces  which  were  then 
winning,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  regroup 
their  units. 

At  the  conference  table,  a  Communist 
never  negotiates  to  seek  solutions;  he  talks 
only  to  gain  time  or  to  wring  recognition 
for  his  plunder. 

Question.  Can  anything  b«  done  now  ic 
rectify  these  mistakes? 

Answer.  Recently  some  American  friends 
said  to  me  that.  If  IG  years  ago  the  United 
States  had  supported  the  Republic  of  China's 
military  campaign  against  the  Communist 
Insurgents  with  but  one-tenth  of  what  the 
Is  now  pouring  into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
American  casualties  In  Korea  and  Vietnam 
could  have  been  spared. 

I  could  not  agree  with  them  more,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  that  one-tenth  would  have 
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been  sufficient,  and  that  chiefly  moral  and 
logistic,  for  even  then  there  was  no  need 
of  direct  participation  by  American  Armed 
Ptirces. 

Lat«  as  It  Is,  there  is  still  time  to  salvage 
the  situation.  The  following  steps.  In  my 
opinion,  must  be  taken  by  the  United  Stales 
with  all  seriousness  and  speed: 

First,  promote  the  formation  of  an  effec- 
tive alliance  of  the  Asian  nations  that  have 
been  victimized  or  are  endangered  by  Com- 
munist aggression,  so  that  whenever  any  one 
of  them  should  be  attacked,  the  rest  would 
be  dutybound  to  aid  It.  The  United  States, 
beir.g  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  should  con- 
tribute weapons  and  logistic  support,  but 
American  ground  forces  need  not  take  part 
111  nny  fighting  In  East  Asia. 

Second,  provide  logistic  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  In  Us  ac- 
tion to  recover  thi  malrJand  and  restore  her 
territorial  sovereignty. 

Third,  destroy  the  Chlneee  Communists' 
nuclear  Installations  before  they  can  amass 
.1  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  and  develop 
a  svftem  of  delivery. 

Fourth,  pay  serious  attention  to  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  program  for  world  revolution  after 
World  War  II.  a  document  read  Into  the 
US.  Senote  records  on  April  29,  1954.  The 
timet Hble  hns  been  delayed,  but  the  progrnm 
l.s  otherwise  being  carried  out, 

VNITED  STATES  IN  ASIA'S  HOT  SPOTS 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  the 
United  States  will  be  driven  out  of  Asia  and 
the  western  Pacific? 

Answer.  No.  I  do  not  .cee  such  a  possibility. 
The  temptation  for  the  United  States  to  quit 
Asia  Is  understandable,  for,  with  the  host 
of  intentions  and  at  tremendous  self-sacrl- 
flce.  American  efforts  to  retrieve  Asia  from 
the  clutches  of  CommunUt  enslavement. 
Moscow  or  Pelplng.  have  so  far  been  mostly 
disappointments  and  fructrations. 

But  the  world  is  now  so  closely  knit  that 
the  United  States  Is  no  more  able  to  dis- 
engage herse'f  from  Asia  than  from  Europe. 

Forces  that  breached  the  ramparts  of  the 
Mo.-.roe  Doctrine  and  propelled  the  United 
States  Into  the  hottest  spots  In  two  world 
wars  remain  as  active  as  ever. 

K',  It  was  then,  so  It  Is  now— the  continued 
cocistence  of  the  United  States  as  a  free  and 
sovereign  nation  Is  contingent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  world  pence.  For  her  to  dis- 
engage herself  from  Europe  and  Asia  would 
be  to  allow  her  enemies  to  prep,-.re.  In  safety, 
ways  and  means  for  her  eventual  burial. 

The  United  States  may  wish  to  leave  the 
rest  of  the  world  alone,  but  the  Commtinlsts 
will  not  leave  her  alone. 

Unless  she  subscribes  to  the  belief  that  a 
leopard  can  change  Its  spots,  she  cannot  dis- 
engaged herself  from  A.sla  as  long  as  the  Pel- 
plng regimes  continues  to  exist. 

The  United  States  must  not  allow  herself 
to  be  driven  out  of  Asia.  I  remember  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  telling  me  during  a  visit 
In  1950  that  "the  pivot  of  the  world  for  the 
next  tew  centuries  will  be  In  the  PaclQc^jj»f 
In  the  Atlantic."  And  the  United  States  can- 
not quit  the  Poclfio. 

Question  Can  any  single  country,  even 
one  with  the  enormous  military  powers  of 
the  United  Stitcs,  keep  the  peace  In  Asia? 

Answer.  My  answer  Is  "No."  The  day  of 
Pait  Romanu  Is  gone.  And  even  Rome  failed 
to  keep  real  peace  for  long. 

But  no  one  Is  calling  izpon  the  United 
States  to  shoulder  alone  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  peace  In  Asia.  There  are  at 
least  a  billion  Asians  ready  and  anxious  to 
share  this  burden  with  her.  One  thing  Is 
certain.  Asian  nationalism  cannot  survive 
where  Red  Imperialism  flourishes. 

In  o\ir  struggle  tor  survival,  we  are  con- 
fident that  Asian  manpower  coordinated 
^■ith  American  technology  and  supplies  will 
rosi:It  In  the  greatest  polltleomllli.ary  power 
in  history  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 


We  should  not  be  downhearted,  much  less 
feel  Isolated. 

A  NEW  ALLIANCE  NEEDED 

Question.  Is  It  possible  for  the  countries 
confronted  by  Communist  power — the  Re- 
public of  China,  for  example,  and  South 
Korea  and  South  Vietnam — to  be  close  allies 
and  fight  side  by  side  when  one  Is  attacked? 

Answer.  For  years  I  have  been  advocating 
this  kind  of  alliance.  So  far.  the  greatest 
single  factor  preventing  its  formation  is  the 
"no-win"  policy  of  the  United  States  as  dem- 
onstrated In  her  not  supporting  such  an  al- 
liance. For.  In  order  to  be  really  effective, 
the  alliance  needs  American  participation. 

As  of  now.  the  United  States  has  bilateral 
defense  agreements  with  each  of  these  na- 
tions and  Is  actually  providing  them  Individ- 
ually with  political  and  military  assistance. 

This  assistance  has  Indeed  enabled  them 
to  carry  on  resistance  separately,  but  not 
enough  to  Insure  security  and  victory.  Of 
course,  some  of  these  nations,  by  making 
use  of  the  popular  hatred  for  the  Commu- 
nist tyranny,  by  relying  on  their  own  wealth 
of  experience  In  combating  communism  and 
by  drawing  upon  the  vast  potential  of  their 
age-old  national  culture  and  traditional  ethi- 
cal concept.  C4in  successfully  muster  their 
own  armed  forces  and  civilian  population 
against  the  Communists  in  their  own  coun- 
tries without  the  participation  of  any  for- 
eign troops,  provided  they  are  given  adequate 
weapons  and  logistic  supplies. 

But.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  alliance, 
none  of  them  can  do  much  to  Immunize  itself 
from  the  threat  to  Its  own  security  so  long 
as  Communist  forces  remain  entrenched  In 
adjacent  countries,  ijecause  it  has  no  treaty 
obligations  to  help  it*  neighbors  to  solve 
their  Communist  problems. 

To  date.  America's  most  active  anti-Com- 
munist Aclan  allies  have  met  with  nothing 
but  partition — and  at  the  whim  of  others. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  Is  now  broken  Into 
two.  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  llkewl.se 
partitioned,  and  the  Republic  of  China  has 
been  only  m.'Untalning  the  status  quo  here. 

These  nations  eagerly  hope  that  from 
-America  they  can  obtiln  encouragement  and 
help  to  form  an  alliance  so  that  their  respec- 
tive sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  may 
be  regained. 

The  role  America  needs  to  take  In  this  al- 
liance is  principally  that  of  providing  moral 
and  material  support. 

Thus,  at  most,  her  military  partlcip.itlon 
would  be  limited  to  only  a  small  portion  of 
her  naval  and  air  forces.  Her  ground  forces 
will  not  be  Involved.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists being  weak  both  In  the  air  and  on 
the  sea.  are  certainly  In  no  position  to  chal- 
lenge, the  U.S.  Naval  and  Air  Force. 

Question.  Will  there  ever  be  peace  In  Aila 
OS  long  .18  the  Communists  control  China? 

Answer.  Communism,  not  nationalism,  is 
the  cause  of  lurmoU  in  Asia  today. 

In  the  case  of  the  newly  Independent  .^lan 
nations,  most  of  them  realize  that  they  need 
economic  development  and  political  stability, 
but  they  lack  experience  and  sophistication. 

Neither  do  they  have  foundations  for 
political  and  social  organizations  comparable 
to  those  that  exist  In  better-developed  na- 
tions. 

Most  of  them  are,  therefore,  highly  vul- 
nerable to  Communist  Infiltration,  seduc- 
tion, and  agitation,  and  their  people  can  be 
easily  Incited  to  create  disturbances. 

If  their  governments  should  decide  to  pro- 
ceed with  plans  for  political  and  economic 
reconstruction,  the  Communists  will  satx)- 
tage  them  'cy  all  wicked  msaus  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

These  will  Include  rumor-mongerlng.  mall- 
clous  fabrication,  and  distortion  of  facts, 
and  so  on.  until  the  people  can  no  longer 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  right  from 
wrong. 


In  the  end,  the  governments  will  lose  pres- 
tige In  the  people's  eyes  and  find  them- 
selves unable  to  carry  out  the  \'arious  re- 
construction plans.  The  Communists  will 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  move  a 
step  closer  to  attaining  their  goal,  which  will 
be  nothing  less  than  seizure  of  political 
power. 

Tlie  Communists  Instituted  strikes  In  fac- 
tories and  in  schools,  organized  demonstra- 
tions, riots,  revolts,  and  bloodshed  on  the 
China  mainland  some  16  years  ago.  and  to- 
day they  are  resorting  to  the  same  tactics  In 
other  Asian  nations. 

Commtinism  Is.  therefore,  the  source  of 
trouble  in  all  Asia. 

In  some  of  the  newly  independent  nations 
In  Asia,  as  In  some  of  the  newly  emerging 
nations  In  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Communists  have  skillfully 
camouflaged  themselves  as  nationalists  in 
carrying  out  infiltration  and  subversion.  In 
fostering  revolts  and  in  supplanting  real  na- 
tionalism. 

Their  final  aim  is  the  complete  domination 
and  control  of  these  nations.  Once  They  suc- 
ceed, they  discard  their  mask  of  nationalism 
and  reveal  their  true  Identity. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  can  be  neither 
peace  nor  security  In  Asia  and  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  as  long  as  the  China  mainland 
remains  in  the  Communist  grasp. 

PRESSURES  roR   WAR 

Question.  Is  there  any  chance  that 
China  under  the  Communists  could  develop 
along  the  lines  of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that 
"competition"  with  the  West  would  be  rela- 
tively peaceful? 

Answer.  This  Is  a  kind  of  wishful  thinking 
completely  contrary  to  facts. 

Mao  Tse-lung  and  his  cohorts  are  all 
Stalinists.  They  have  occupied  the  China 
mainland  for  16  years.  Though  they  have 
exploded  two  nuclear  devices  since  last  Octo- 
ber, tlielr  economy  is  worsening,  while  the 
people  are  destitute,  downtrodden,  and  have 
no  freedom  to  speak  of. 

Therefore,  unless  the  Communists  con- 
tinue their  external  aggression  Euid  expan- 
sion, and  force  the  people  into  wars,  they  will 
find  It  difficult  to  control  the  people's  antl- 
Communlst  movements. 

Furthermore.  Indisputably,  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  much  more  aggressive- 
minded  than  the  Bolsheviks  In  the  Initial 
period  of  the  Soviet  Revolution, 

Even  if  one  should  concede  that  tlie 
Chinese  Communists  might  In  due  course  be- 
come more  moderate  along  the  lines  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  how  long  does  the  free  world 
have  to  wait  for  this  miracle? 

We  Asians  believe  that  the  Peiplng  regime 
Is  totally  irresponsible,  and  that  if  it  can 
produce  In  the  next  year  or  two  a  very  small 
number  of,  say,  10  atomic  bombs,  however 
crude  they  may  be.  It  will  not  hesitate  to  use 
tliem  on  its  antl-Communlst  Asia  neighbors. 

There  Is  even  the  possibility  that  within 
the  coming  5  or.  at  most  10  years.  Pelplng 
may  be  able  to  develop  a  long-range  delivery 
system. 

What  if  the  so-called  miracle  does  not 
happen? 

Is  the  free  world  to  stand  still  and  thus 
condone  the  fall  of  Asia  into  Communist 
hands? 

Must  we  wait  for  Pelplng's  atomic  weapons 
to  upset  the  world's  nucleiir  balance  and 
plunge  mankind  into  a  global  nuclear  holo- 
caust? 

RACE  HATREa ;  A  RED  WEAPON 

Question.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  the 
world's  dividing  Into  two  contending  blocs: 
the  heavily  populated,  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries against  the  less  populated,  more  ad- 
vanced countries — or.  as  some  call  It.  the  col- 
ored world  against  the  white  world? 

Answer.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  problem 
which  deserves  the  serious  studjr  of  people 
with  foresight. 
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Following  the  rise  of  natlonallBm  and  the 
fall  of  old  colomallsm.  the  problem  of  pop- 
ulation ha*  EBSumed  greater  Importance  In 
world  politics  with  particular  reference  to 
international  wars  In  the  future. 

Owing  to  the  general  concept  prevalent  In 
the  twentieth  century.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  deny  .iny  people  the:r  human  rights. 
As  Asia  Is  the  home  of  the  majority  of  the 
world's  population.  Its  weight  on  the  scale 
of  world  events  Is  Increasing  dally. 

But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  races.  It  Is  due  more  to  differences 
m  cultural  levels,  stages  of  economic  devel- 
opment, and  standards  of  living,  rather  than 
the  amount  of  melanin  produced  In  the  epi- 
dermis. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  exaggeration  of  the 
Communists,  who  for  nefarious  reasons  of 
their  own  are  deliberately  exploiting  racial 
differences  Into  controversies.  It  would  be 
obvious  that  whatever  differences  exist  be- 
tween nations  and  races  stem  from  cultural 
levels,  st.iges  of  economic  development,  and 
standards  of  living. 

These  win  gradually  vanish  as  the  more 
advanced  nations  give  the  less  fortunate 
emerging  nations  economic  aid  and  techno- 
logical assistance. 

Thus,  In  due  course,  any  animosities  felt 
by  peoples  In  underdeveloped  countries  to- 
ward those  of  the  better  developed  countries 
will  lend  themselves  to  reasonable  solutions. 
Therefore.  It  Is  not  Inevitable  that  the 
world  should  be  divided  Into  two  hostile 
blocs. 

Moreover,  in  the  context  of  ctorrent  world 
developments,  the  question  of  freedom 
versus  slavery  Is  much  more  Important  than 
that  of  ethnic  origins. 

We  should,  therefore,  recognize  that  mul- 
tiple races  exist  as  a  fact  of  life,  and  live 
together  in  harmony. 

The  International  Communists,  especially 
those  In  Peiplng.  however,  are  utilizing  every 
means  to  stir  up  racial  hatred  In  some  of 
tbe  newly  Independent  nations  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  Chinese  ComraunIst;s  are  wasting  no 
time  In  using  this  as  a  powerful  weapon  in 
carrying  out  their  studied  schemes  for  ag- 
iiress'on  and  agitation  and  as  a  means  to 
wrest  leadership  of  the  Communist  world 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Developments  In  Africa  and  In  southeast 
Asia  show  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
trying  to  foment  war  among  the  races  as  a 
further  step  toward  dominating  the  world 
and  enslaving  mankind.  I  wonder  If  the 
Western  nations  are  aware  of  this  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  and.  if  so.  what  precaution- 
.iry  measures  are  they  taking? 

How  to  prevent  the  Chinese  Communists 
from  further  fostering  and  exploiting  racial 
differences  and  how  to  .remove  racial  hatred 
and  avert  catastrophe  are  problems  demand- 
ing the  collective  wisdom  of  free  nations. 

Question.  Do  you  see  o  possibility  of  fu- 
ture good  relations  and  a  strengthening  of 
the  alliance  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China? 

Answer.  I  do  not  sec  any  possibility  of  a 
rapproachment  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  Is  so  because  their  conflicts. 
clashes,  contradictions,  and  po'ver  Interests 
are  too  deep  to  leave  room  for  a  fundamental 
re.idjustment. 

A  cose  In  point,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  has 
not  served  to  mend  the  rift  between  Moscow 
and  Peiplng. 

However,  to  suppose  that  the  two  are 
headed  for  a  quick  military  conflict  Is  in- 
correct. 

As  to  the  question  about  Soviet  Russia's 
policy  m  the  event  of  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Peiplng.  this  will  depend 
on  developments  within  the  Communist  bloc 
iis  well  as  in  the  world  situation  at  the  time. 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  Russia  started  to  give 
Hanoi  assistance  only  after  the  Chinese  Com- 


munists had  vociferously  accused  her  of  total 
lack  of  concern  for  the  "life  and  death 
struggle"  of  a  brother  "socialist  nation."  In 
the  face  of  this  accusation,  had  Russia  done 
nothing,  it  would  have  threatened  her  lead- 
ership of  the  Communist  bloc,  while  bolster- 
ing Mao's  prestige  and  strengthening  his 
claim  to  leadership  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement. 

When  our  troops  land  on  the  mainland,  it 
Is  highly  Improbable  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
assLstance  or  ask  for  the  participation  of 
Soviet  troops. 

It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  Kremlin 
would  send  troops  to  China  and  become  In- 
volved in  a  purely  Chinese  war.  At  any  rate, 
Soviet  Ru.ssia  would  scarcely  help  a  regime 
that  is  already  a  formidable  contender  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Communist  world. 

J.*P.\N'S    ROLE    IN    ASIA 

Question.  Could  Japan  play  a  greater  role 
in  solving  Asia's  problems? 

Answer.  By  virtue  of  her  Industrial  poten- 
tial. Japan  could  play  a  greater  role  In  flad- 
Ing  solutions  to  some  of  Asia's  problems. 

But,  first  of  all.  she  needs  to  realize  once 
and  for  all  that  her  basic  Interests  can  be 
effectively  safeguarded  only  If  she  follows  an 
overall  policy  of  consistent  opposiuon  to 
communism. 

This  warning  Is  offered  because  leftist  prop- 
aganda In  Japan  Is  loudly  voicing  the  view 
that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  coming 
together  of  Japan  and  the  China  mainland 
in  answer  to  economic  pressure, 

Moreover,  there  Is  In  Japan  a  latent  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  that  tempts  Communist  ex- 
ploitation. 

Fortunately,  by  weaving  Japanese  trade  In- 
terests Into  some  pattern  of  Aslan-Paclflc 
Common  Market,  It  should  be  possible  to  de- 
tach Japan  from  Peiplng.  There  Is  also  latent 
antl-Russlanlsm  In  Japan  to  offset  the  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair  i .  Is  there  further 
morning  bu-siness?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZ.ATION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
GS-16,  GS-17,  AND  GS-18  POSI- 
TIONS IN  CERTAIN  AGENCIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imaniraous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  634.  S.  2393. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  (S.  2393)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS-18  posi- 
tions for  use  in  agencies  for  functions 
created  as  substantially  expanded  after 
June  30,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2393 

Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  806  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.SC.  1105 
ibt).  relating  to  the  maximum  number  of 
poeltlons  authorized  at  any  one  time  for 
grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  such  Act  and  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  provide  a  limited  number  of 
such  positions  fOD  new  agencies  and  fuoc- 
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tlons.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty- 
four  hundred"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-flve  hundred",  and  by  adding  after 
"subparagraph"  In  paragraph  (2|  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  one  hundred  of  such 
positions  shall  be  available  only  for  alloca- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  President,  for 
agencies  or  functions  created  or  substantial!; 
expanded  after  June  30.  1965". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  652),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATEMENT 

S.  2393  would  amend  section  50S(b)  of  tie 
Ciasslftcatlon  Act  by  Increasing  the  Govern- 
ment-wide quota  of  positions  which  may  be 
placed  In  grades  16.  17,  and  IB  of  the  General 
Schedule  from  2.400  to  2.500. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  addi- 
tional 100  positions  so  created  would  be  avail- 
able for  use  only  upon  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  only  for  agencies  or  functions 
created  or  substantially  expanded  after  June 
30.  1968. 

Although  the  need  for  these  additional 
Bupergrade  positions  emanated  from  congres- 
sional discussions  of  the  necessity  for  highly 
qualified  persons  and  high-level  positions  to 
man  the  greatly  expanded  operations  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  under  the  .So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965.  it  is  felt 
that  a  number  of  other  agencies  or  functions 
either  created  or  substantially  expanded  by 
congressional  action  since  June  30.  1965.  will 
request  allotment  of  additional  G&-16,  GS- 
17.  and  GS-18  positions. 

Among  recent  legislation  which  either  cre- 
ated or  substantially  expanded  agencies  or 
functions  are  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act;  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965;  the  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965;  and  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1D65,  There  Is  also  a 
substantial  amount  of  legislation  presently 
receiving  congressional  consideration  which. 
If  enacted,  will  either  create  or  substantially 
expand  agencies  or  functions. 

Congress  made  provision  for  a  similar  re- 
serve of  50  such  positions  available  only  for 
allocation  with  approval  of  the  President  in 
1961,  but  that  allocation  has  now  been  cj- 
hausted. 

The  2.400  supergrade  positions  allotted 
within  the  Ciasslftcatlon  Act  presently  are 
subject  to  percentage  limitation,  with  no 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  total  being  al- 
lotted as  GS-18  positions,  a  maximum  of  25 
percent  to  GS-17  positions,  and  with  the  re- 
maining percentage  of  the  total  allotted  as 
GS-16  positions.  The  100  addlUonal  super- 
grade  positions  provided  for  under  this  bill 
win  likewise  be  subjected  to  these  percentage 
limitations. 
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AMENDMENT     OF     RAILROAD     RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937  AND  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  TAX  ACT 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Chair 
lay   before   the   Senate    the   unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
H.R.  3157. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  eonslderatlo:. 
of  the   bin   (H.R.   3157)    amending  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 
Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cierk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  pending  Senate  amend- 
ment is  a  tax  amendment  on  a  nonreve- 
nue  bill.  Since  the  Constitution  requires 
that  all  revenue  measures  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
.suice  Senators  by  their  oaths  are  si^'orn 
lo  upliold  the  Constitution,  the  Senate  is 
clearly  forbidden  to  originate  a  tax 
measure. 

As  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  am  well 
aware — and  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  committee — that  the  House  of  Rep- 
i  i?sentativcs  has  consistently  refused 
even  to  consider  a  tax  measure  that  orig- 
inated in  this  body,  so  much  so  that  I 
do  not  recall  an  instance,  during  the 
period  of  my  membership,  when  the 
.Senate  has  even  made  an  effort  to  origi- 
nate a  tax  bill. 

The  pending  measure  is  a  House  bill, 
but  is  not  a  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  bill  Is  not  yet  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  sorry: 
I  thought  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  that  the  bill  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  bill  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate?    I  misspoke. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
as  a  bill  which  was  not  a  tax  bill.  The 
pending  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
is  a  major  tax  amendment,  and  it  Is 
clearly  unconstitutional  for  the  Senate 
to  attach  a  tax  provision  to  a  bill  which 
is  not  a  tax  bill.  To  do  so  would  be  in 
V  iolation  of  our  oaths. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  has  been 
considered  before  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  From 
my  study  of  the  precedents,  it  is  clear — 
and  I  have  discussed  the  question  with 
the  Parliamentarians  of  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate — that 
inasmuch  as  revenue  bills  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  tax  must  be  a  revenue 
bill  when  it  comes  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  cannot  convert  a  nonrevenue 
bill  to  a  revenue  bill.  For  the  Senate 
to  attach  a  tax  provision  to  simple  leg- 
islation that  has  nothing  to  do  with  rev- 
enue when  it  comes  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  condoned. 

Therefore.  I  am  constrained  to  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  amendment 
is  unconstitutional. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  point  of  order 
subject  ti>  discussion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  uniform  practices  of  the  Senate  for 
more  than  100  years,  the  Chair  has  no 
authority  lo  pass  upon  points  of  order 
as  to  tile  constitutionality  of  a  proposal. 
Those  are  questions  for  the  Senate  to 
determine.  Therefore,  the  Chair  submits 
to  tlie  Senate  the  question  whether  or 
not,  under  the  Constitution,  the  Senate 
has  a  right  to  consider  this  amendment, 
or  whether  the  point  of  order  is  well 
taken.  The  question,  of  course,  is  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3157.  Mr.  David 
Schrieber  and  Mr.  Charles  McLaughlin. 
of  the  oflSce  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  previous  years 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  1  recog- 
nize, as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  tMr. 
LoNGl  has  pointed  out.  that  aii.icle  I. 
section  7.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propoee  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments as  on  other  bUls. 

First,  I  submit  that  the  amendment 
to  H.R.  3157.  which  would  raise  the  tax- 
able v.'age  base  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  from  S450  to  $550  a  month, 
is  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
bill,  which  is  to  grant  benefits  to  the 
spouses  of  railroad  retirees. 

Ill  fact,  in  the  annotated  copy  of  the 
Constitution,  which  all  Senators  have, 
and  which  was  prepared  by  the  legis- 
lative reference  seivice.  I  note  the  state- 
ment that  only  bills  to  levy  taxes  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  are  compre- 
hended by  the  phrase  "aU  bills  raising 
revenue."  Bills  for  other  purposes 
which  incidentally  create  revenues  are 
not  included.  As  an  example,  a  case  is 
ciii-d  wherein  a  bill  which  provided  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  raise 
by  taxation  and  pay  to  designated  rail- 
rord  companies  a  specific  sum  for  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  the 
construction  of  the  union  railroad  sta- 
tion did  not  have  to  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Other  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  aie  in  point:  In  Twin  City  Bank 
against  Nebekcr.  a  case  dealing  with  a 
ta.\  on  bonds  used  to  secure  the  national 
currency,  the  Court  held  that  revenue 
bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  not 
bills  for  other  purposes  which  may  in- 
cidentally create  revenue. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
corollary  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and 
my  principle  objective  is  to  provide  some 
method  tor  maintaining  the  deficit  in  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Fund  at  a  tolerable 
level.      Without    this    amendment,    the 


deficit  will  rise  to  approximately  $62  mil- 
lion per  year:  with  it,  we  can  reduce  the 
deficit  to  about  $24  million. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  concerning  the  case 
I  have  already  cited.  Twin  City  Bank 
against  Nebeker.  Another  case.  too.  is 
cited:  that  of  Millard  against  Roberts. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExctKPT  Fbo.m  the  Decision  of  the  VS. 
SvpBEME  Court  ui  the  Case  of  Twin  Citt 
B.\NK  V.  Nebeker.  167  U.S.  196 
The  contention  In  this  case  is  that  the 
section  of  the  act  of  June  3.  1864.  providing 
a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
U.S.  bonds,  and  for  the  circuJatlon  and  re- 
demption thereof,  so  far  as  it  imposed  a  tax 
upon  the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of  a 
national  banking  association  In  circulation, 
was  a  revenue  bill  within  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  declaring  that  "all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  pro- 
pose or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other 
bills"  (art.  i.  sec.  7i;  that  It  appeared  from 
the  official  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  that  while  the  act  of  1864  origi- 
nated in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
provision  Imposing  this  tax  was  not  in  the 
bUI  as  It  passed  that  body,  but  originated  in 
the  Senate  by  amendment,  and.  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  became  a  part  of  the 
statute;  that  such  tax  was.  therefore,  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  statute  did  not  justify  the  action  of  the 
defendant. 

Tlie  case  Is  not  one  that  requires  either  an 
extended  examination  of  precedents,  or  a  full 
discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  In 
the  Constitution,  "bills  lor  raising  revenue." 
What  bills  belong  to  that  class  is  a  question 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance  that  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  attempt,  by  any 
general  statement,  to  cover  every  possible 
phase  of  the  subject.  It  Is  sufficient  In  the 
present  case  to  say  that  an  act  of  Congress 
providing  a  national  currency  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and 
which.  In  the  furtherance  of  that  object,  and 
also  to  meet  the  expenses  attending  the 
execution  of  the  act.  imposed  a  tax  on  the 
notes  In  circulation  of  the  banking  associa- 
tions organized  under  the  statute.  Is  clearly 
not  a  revenue  bill  which  the  Constitution 
declares  must  originate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Mr  Justice  Story  has  well  said 
that  the  practical  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
constitutional  provision  In  question  proves 
that  revenue  bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes 
m  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and  ore  not 
bills  for  other  purposes  which  ntay  Inciden- 
tally create  revenue.     (P.  202.) 

Excerpt   Prom    the    Decision    of   the   VS. 

Supreme  Court  in  the  C.^se  of  Miu-abd 

V.  Roberts.  202  US  429 

The  first  contention  of  appellant  Is  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  are  revenue  measures, 
and  therefore,  should  have  originated  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  not  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  sustain  the  contention  appellant 
submits  an  elaborate  argument.  In  answer 
t4  the  contention  the  case  of  Ticin  City  Bank 
V.  Nebeker.  167  U.S.  196,  need  only  be  cited 
It  was  observed  there  that  11  was  a  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  attempt  to  cover  by  a  gen- 
eral statement  what  bill  Eh.iU  be  said  to  be 
"bills  for  raising  revenue"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words  In  the  Constitution,  but 
It  was  said,  quoting  Mr,  Justice  Sti^ry.  "that 
the  practical  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  In  question  proves  that 
revenue  bllUs  are  those  that  le^'y  taxes  In 
the  strict  sense  of   the  word,  and  are  not 
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bills  for  other  purposes,  which  may  Inci- 
dentally create  revenue.'"  il  Story  on  Con- 
stitution, sec  B80.)  And  the  act  of  Congress 
which  was  there  passed  on  Illustrates  the 
meaning  of  the  language  used.  The  act  In- 
volved WQS  one  providing  ti  national  cur- 
rency, and  Imposed  a  tax  upon  the  average 
amount  of  notes  of  a  national  banking  as- 
sociation In  circulation.  The  provision  was 
assailed  for  uncouatitutionallty  because  it 
originated  In  the  Senate.  The  provision  was 
sustained,  this  Court  saying; 

"The  tax  was  a  means  of  effectually  ac- 
complishing the  great  cibject  of  giving  to  the 
people  a  currency  that  would  rest,  primarily, 
upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States  and 
be  available  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  purpose,  by  the  act  or  by  any 
of  Its  provisions,  to  raise  revenue  to  be  ap- 
plied In  meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations 
of  the  Government." 

This  language  u;  applicable  to  the  acts  of 
Congress  in  the  case  at  bar.  Whotevcr  taxes 
are  imposed  are  but  means  to  the  purposes 
provided  by  the  act  ipp.  436-437) . 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a  further 
point  I  wish  to  raise  is  that  any  money 
raised  by  ttiis  amendment  does  not  go 
into  the  General  Treasurj'.  but  rather 
Koes  to  a  special  railroad  retirement 
fund.  Revenue  is  defined  in  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  as: 

The  annual  or  periodical  yield  of  taxes, 
excise,  customs,  duties,  rents,  etc.,  which  a 
nation.  State  or  municipality  collects  and 
receives  Into  the  treasury  for  public  use. 
public  income  of  whatever  kind. 

Insofar  as  the  funds  that  would  be 
rstised  by  this  amendment  are  for  a  pri- 
vate pension  fund.  I  do  not  see  any  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  its  orig- 
ination in  the  Senate. 

Finally,  I  submit  that  from  the  view- 
point of  precedent,  we  have  already 
passed  legislation  similar  to  this:  that 
in  1959  the  Senate  onginated  a  raise  in 
tiie  base  of  the  taxable  income,  passed  it, 
and  sent  it  to  the  House,  which  changed 
it  to  a  House  number  but  passed  a  bill  in 
Identical  form,  including-  a  misplaced 
comma,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  Senate. 

At  that  point,  various  Senators  rose 
to  deplore  the  action  of  the  House,  and 
to  defend  the  constitutionality  of  the 
original  action  of  the  Senate,  including 
the  then  majority  leader.  Senator  John- 
son, of  Texas,  and  including  the  present 
majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  tMr.  Lo.ngj,  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  that  w*  are  within  our  rights  in 
passing  this  amendment  as  a  method  to 
keep  the  system  fiscally  sound,  which  it 
certainly  is  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  JoR- 
DAK  Of  Idaho  in  the  chair  >■.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  face  that  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Railroad  Retirement — on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member — 
has  made  reference  to  the  action  in  this 
body  of  May  5,  1959.  in  regard  to  the 
railroad  retirement  bill  of  that  year.  S. 
226.  I  wish  to  discuss  that  precedent 
briefly. 

Enactment  by  the  Senate  on  May  5, 
1959.  of  S.  226.  provided  for  increases  in 
tax  rates  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 


Tax  Act  to  cover  the  additional  benefits 
provided  by  the  bill.  A  House  companion 
bill  had  been  reported  to.  but  not  enacted 
by  the  House.  The  House  reported  bill 
was  approved  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
but  was  imacceptable  to  railroad  labor 
because  the  House  approved  bill  failed, 
to  provide  sufficient  revenue  and  con- 
tained other  unacceptable  pfrovisions. 
When  the  satisfactory  Senate  bill  S.  226 
reached  the  House  floor,  it  was  adoi>ted 
by  the  House  in  substitution  for  the 
House  reported  bill.  No  constitutional 
question  was  raised  by  the  House,  at 
that  time. 

It  was  known,  haw  ever,  that  President 
Eisenhower  would  veto  the  bill;  and  it 
was  also  known  that  if  the  bill  were 
vetoed  on  its  merits,  the  veto  would  be 
overridden  by  both  Houses  of  Congress— 
at  least,  that  was  the  belief. 

It  was  feared,  however,  that  If  the 
President  were  to  veto  the  bill  because  it 
had  a  Senate  number,  some  Members  oi 
the  House  might  be  Inclined  into  fol- 
lowing the  position  of  accepting  the  veto. 
To  avoid  this,  a  Member  of  the  House 
moved,  a  few  days  later,  to  vacate  the 
previous  House  action,  and  then  moved 
to  strike  from  the  House-reported  bill  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inseit  in 
lieu  thereof  the  Senate  provision.  This 
was  done,  and  the  enacted  bill  with  a 
House  number  was  reciiacted  by  the 
Senate  on  May  h,  1959. 

At  that  time  I  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  on  railroad 
retirement,  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion wliich  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]  occupies  today. 

The  majority  leader  was  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Johnson.  The  major- 
ity leader  and  I  thought  that  the  whole 
procedure  was  unneces.sary  from  the 
standpoint  of  parliamentary  require- 
ment. Nevertheless,  we  agieed  to  go 
along  with  it.  because  our  objective  was 
to  get  the  bill  passed 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  there  be 
read  into  the  record  at  this  time — be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  of  controlling  and 
precedential  value — the  discussion  which 
took  place  at  that  time,  because  in  my 
judgment,  if  S.  226  on  May  5,  1959.  was 
not  imconstltutional.  the  bill  before  us 
today  Is  not  unconstitutional. 

For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  the  sub- 
stantive objectives  are  the  same. 

I  read  from  Congressional  Record, 
volume  105.  part  6.  p.  7472: 
Amendment  of  the  R.^ilboad  Retxhement 
Act  or  1937 
Mr-  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bin  5610,  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

The  PaEstoiNG  Officer.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title,  for  the  Informatlou  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cleek.  A  bill  (HJl.  5610) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
so  OS  to  provide  Increases  In  beneflts.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  yie  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HB.  5610) 
to  amend   the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 


1937,  the  RaUrond  Retirement  Tax  Act,  and 
the  Railroad  tjnemployment  Insurance  Act. 
so  as  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  the  flrst  tune 
by  title  and  the  second  time  at  length. 

Mr.  John-son  of  Texas  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  |Mr.  Morse  |,  let  me  say  that  the 
,  House  passed,  on  May  4,  H.R.  5610,  which 
amends  the  Railroad  Rettremeat  Act.  HR. 
5610  is  Identical  with  Senate  bill  226.  which 
Wis  pas.=.ed  by  the  Senate  on  April  29.  and 
which  had  been  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  |Mr.  Mor.se  |. 

The  House  adopted  every  line,  every  word, 
every  punctuation  mark  In  the  Seuatc  bill— 
including  a  mlsploced  quotation  mark. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  House  took  liiot 
action  because  the  bill  contained  a  revenue 
feature.  Inasmuch  as  the  bill  Increases  Ihe 
rate  of  tax  on  employers  and  employees 
under  the  railroad  retirement  system.  How- 
ever, the  t!ix-lucrease  provision  is  only  one 
of  many  changes  effected  by  the  bill  In  the 
railroad  retirement  law. 

Senate  bill  226,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Is  not  prlmurlly  a  tax  measure.  The 
Increase  In  tax  Is  only  part  of  a  bill  which 
Is  fleslgned  to  provide  much-needed  Incrcasei 
in  the  beneflts  under  the  act.  In  my  mind. 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  consWtutlcnnl 
power  of  the  Senate  to  Initiate  such  a  meas- 
ure The  Supreme  Court  has  long  held  th.it 
the  Senate  can  Initiate  and  can  pass  general 
legislation  which  contains,  as  an  incidental 
feature,  a  revenue  provision.  The  case  o! 
Miltard  V.  Roberts,  decided  In  1906,  la  spe- 
clAc  on  this  point.  The  annotated  consti- 
tution, complied  by  Professor  Corwln.  con- 
tains numerous  citations  lu  support  of  this 
view. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  handled 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  |Mr 
Morse  1.  It  la  our  conclusion  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  quibble  over  the  matter;  we  sre 
primarily  concerned  with  sending  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  President  at  an  early 
date.  In  our  Judgment,  the  power  of  tht 
Senate  to  initiate  and  to  dispose  of  proposed 
legislation  such  as  Senate  bill  226  Is  cleur 
and  beyond  any  doubt:  and  we  do  not  Intend 
to  dtlay  the  taking  of  final  octlon  on  this 
matter  by  arguing  the  procedural  question 
It  Is  far  more  important  to  the  rallrond 
workers  that  such  a  bill  be  passed  and  go 
to  the  President  and  be  signed  by  him  Into 
law.  rather  than  that  there  be  long  nrgu- 
ment  over  the  question  of  whether  the  biU 
bear  a  House  bill  number  or  a  Senate  bill 
nuihber. 

So.  Mr.  President,  after  conferring  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  other  members 
of  the  committee,  1  urge  immediate  Senate 
consideration  of  House  bill  8610.  which  1; 
Identical  In  every  respect  with  Senate  bi'l 
226.  which  was  paiised  by  the  Senate  or. 
April  29.  I  believe,  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senat  - 
from  Oregon,  so  that  he  may  make  whatever 
comments  he  desires  to  make,  and  that  then 
the  Senate  may  perhaps  take  action  on  the 
1)111. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  the  majorlf. 
leader  has  explained  the  reason  why  there 
has  been  some  confusion  In  regard  to  rail- 
road retirement  legislation.  In  my  Judg- 
ment.  he  has  stated  the  law  occuratcly 
There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  it 
was  within  the  province  of  the  Senate  to 
Initiate  such  proposed  legislation  and  to  pass 
It.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  we  should  proceed  to  repass  the 
bill,  this  time  In  the  form  of  House  bill  661C 
In  making  legislative  history  on  the  bill 
our  obligation  Is  to  make  sure  that  no  ques- 
tion at  all  In  regard  to  the  legislative  proces.= 
can  be  raised  successfully  by  anyone  In  anv 
future  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  until  yesterday  we  had 
thought  a  conference  would  be  necessary  in 
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order  to  resolve  a  difference  between  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate — Senate  bill 
226.  the  Morse  bill — and  the  bill  which  was 
passed  lost  Wednesday  by  the  House — House 
bill  5610. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  House  p.isscd  ft  new 
bill,  numbered  H.R.  5610,  with  language 
identical  to  that  of  the  Morse  bill.  Senate 
bill  226.  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

It  Is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Senate 
now  pass  House  bill  6610.  and  thus  permit  a 
railrcid  retirement  bill  to  reach  the  White 
House  as  soon  as  possible.  In  urging  that 
the  Senate  take  this  action.  I  assure  this  body 
that  such  action  by  It  will  merely  reaffirm 
the  action  the  Senate  took  last  week  in  pass- 
ing Senate  bill  226. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader  first.  Then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  U3N0|. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
had  some  discussion  of  this  matter  when  the 
fcjill  first  ciime  up  In  the  Committee  on  Labor 
iiiid  Public  Welfare.  I  did  not  feel  there  was 
any  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  Senate  hod 
authority  to  consider  this  bill  originally  and 
send  It  to  the  House.  I  do  Indeed  concur  In 
-.he  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority  leader; 
but,  in  the  interest  of  felicity  as  between  the 
two  Hoiuies,  If  this  Is  what  it  takes  In  order 
to  expedite  action,  certainly  I  hove  no  objec- 
tion. 

.vtr.  LoNO.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  1  yield  now  to  my 
Irlend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of  tnose 
who  greatly  admire  the  majority  leader.  I 
hope  he  Is  not  going  to  permit  the  House,  In 
mutter.^  of  this  sort,  continually  to  down- 
grade the  Senate.  This  type  of  procedure  can 
hardly  be  more  than  an  excuse  for  the  House 
to  claim  to  be  the  author  of  legislation  by 
acting  flrst.  11  tiie  House  hiid  proceeded  ex- 
peditiously, It  could  haV9  acted  first  on  this 
raeiisure,  rather  than  second,  as  it  has.  Then 
the  Senate  might  properly  be  denied  credit 
:or  being  the  body  of  Congress  to  act  first 
on  this  bill.  The  Senate  Is  already  bound 
tn  a  number  of  ways  when  the  Ho^tee  Insists, 
uiireasonably  lu  some  lnst.incea.  on  having  its 
■*.iy  For  example,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  several  times  sponsored  legislation 
i.avolvlng  veterans  insurance,  which  the 
House  has  failed  to  consider  because  of  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  a  single  Member  of  the 
House. 

I  urge  the  majority  leader  to  see  that  the 
responsibilities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the 
Senate  are  maintained  I  hope  he  will  try 
•)  do  something  about  It,  as  time  goes  on, 
.<o  that  the  House  will  act  reasonably  In  such 
matters. 

Mr  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
shall  do  all  I  can.  in  a  constructive  manner, 
to  see  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate 
ire  recognized.  In  this  instance  I  do  not 
>sree  with  the  way  the  HoviBe  has  acted,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  there  Is  any  good  purpose  to 
tie  served  by  further  quibbling  and  delay,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  emulate  the  action 
^f  the  House  In  this  Instance, 

Mr.  President,  If  we  can  get  action  on  this 
bill 

The  PaEsiDiNC  Officer.  The  bill  Is  open  to 
UTiendmont- 

U  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered  the 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wof  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
wo.'i  read  the  third  time. 

Tlie  Presiding  OrricEa  The  question  Is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  was  pa.'-;sed. 

Mr  Morse.  Mr  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
■vijs  passed. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  th«  table  was  agreed 
to. 
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That  is  chapter  No.  1  in  my  argument. 
Mr.  President.  I  now  turn  to  chapter 
No.  2. 

We  now  deal  directly  with  the  consti- 
tutional question  raised  in  1959  and 
raised  to^iy.  in  1965.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  already  referred  to 
the  short  legal  brief  that  has  been  pre- 
pared in  support  of  the  position  that  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  constitutional, 
and  that  it  does  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  sense  that  it  violates  the  pro- 
vision that  requires  that  revenue-raising 
measures  must  originate  In  the  House. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
citing  this  brief,  calls  attention  to  tiie 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  of  Twin  City 
Bank  v.  Nebeker,  167  U.S.  196.  I  read 
these  excerpts  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Cotut     The  Court  said: 

The  contention  in  this  case  Is  that  the 
section  of  the  act  of  June  3.  1864.  providing 
a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
U.S.  bonds,  and  for  the  circulation  and  re- 
demption thereof,  so  fjr  as  It  Imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of 
a  national  banking  association  In  circula- 
tion, was  a  revenue  bill  within  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  declaring  that  "all  bills 
for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
aa  on  other  bills,"  (art.  1,  sec.  7);  that 
it  appeared  from  the  official  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  that  while  the  act 
of  1864  originated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  provision  Imposing  this  tax 
was  not  In  the  bill  as  It  p.issed  tliat  body, 
but  originated  in  the  Senate  by  amendment, 
and,  being  accepted  by  the  House,  became  a 
part  of  the  statute;  that  such  tax  was.  there- 
for^ unconstitutional  and  void,  and  that, 
consequently,  tlie  statute  did  not  Justify  the 
action  of  the  defendant. 

The  case  Is  not  one  that  requires  either 
an  extended  examination  of  precedents,  or 
a  full  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  Constitution,  "bills  for  raising 
revenue."  What  bills  belong  to  th.-it  class  Is 
a  question  of  such  magnitude  and  Impor- 
tance that  It  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
attempt,  by  any  general  statement,  to  cover 
every  possible  phase  of  the  subject.  It  Is 
sufficient  lu  the  present  case  to  say  that  an 
act  of  Congress  providing  a  national  cur- 
rency secured  by  a  pledge  of  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  and  which.  In  the  furtherance 
of  that  object,  and  also  to  meet  the  expenses 
attending  the  execution  of  the  act.  Imposed 
a  tax  on  the  notes  In  circulation  of  the 
banking  associations  organized  under  the 
statute.  Is  clearly  not  a  revenue  bill  which 
the  Constitution  declares  must  originate  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Justice 
Story  has  well  said  that  the  practical  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision In  question  proves  that  revenue  bills 
are  those  that  levy  taxes  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  and  are  not  bills  for  other  pur- 
poses which  may  Incidentally  create  revenue. 

Continuing.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  excerpt 
from  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Millard  v.  Roberts, 
202  U.S.  429.  It  is  a  case  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  in  1959.  Mr. 
Johnson,  alluded  to.    Tlie  Court  said: 

The  first  contention  of  appellant  Is  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  are  revenue  measures, 
and  therefore,  should  have  originated  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  not  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  sustain  the  contention  appellant 
submits  an  elaborate  argument.  In  answer 
to  the  contention,  the  case  pf  Twin  City  Bank 
V.  Nebeker,  167  US.  198,  need  only  be  cited. 


It  was  observed  there  that  It  was  a  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  attempt  to  cover  by  a  general 
statement  what  bills  shall  be  said  to  "blUs 
for  raising  revenue"  within  the  meaning  of 
those  words  lu  the  Constitution,  but  It  was 
said,  quoting  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "that  the 
practical  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  in  question  proves  that  reve- 
nue bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  not  bills  for 
other  purposes,  which  may  incidentally  create 
revenue"  tl  Story  on  Constitution,  sec.  BBOt. 
And  the  act  of  Congress  which  was  there 
passed  on  Illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  hin- 
guagc  used.  The  net  involved  was  one  pro- 
viding a  national  currency,  and  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of 
a  national  banking  association  In  circulation. 
The  provision  was  assailed  for  unconstitu- 
tionality because  it  originated  in  the  Senate. 
The  provision  was  sustained,  this  Court  say- 
ing; 

"The  tax  was  a  means  for  effectually  ac- 
complishing the  great  object  of  giving  to  the 
people  a  currency  that  would  rest,  primarily, 
upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States  ond  be 
available  In  every  part  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  purpose,  by  the  act  or  by  any 
of  Its  provisions,  to  raise  revenue  to  be  ap- 
plied In  meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations 
of  the  Government." 

This  language  Is  applicable  to  the  acta  of 
Congress  In  the  case  at  bar.  Whatever  taxes 
are  Imposed  are  but  means  to  the  purposes 
provided  by  the  act. 

Without  taking  the  time  to  read  the 
memorandum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  another  memorandum  be  in-serted 
in  the  Record  which  discusses  this  con- 
stitutional question,  citing  additional 
cases,  not  only  the  Nebeker  case  and  the 
Roberts  case,  but  citing  also  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

There  is  a  series  of  precedents,  even 
from  the  House,  which  recognize  that  in 
a  situation  such  as  this.  It  is  not  a  reve- 
nue bill,  because  the  so-called  tax  or 
revenue  features  are  not  controlling,  but 
incidental  thereto. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  right  when,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  he  asks  the  Senate 
to  sustain  the  bill  on  constitutional 
grounds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

MEMORANDtrM :       THE       SENATE       COMMITTEE'S 

AMENDMENT    TO  HR    3157  DoE.s  Not  In- 
fringe ON  the  PREROGATn-E  OF  THE  HOUSE 

To  Originate  RE^'ENrE  Measures 

It  Is  well  established  by  both  Judicial  and 
legislative  precedents  that  measures  origi- 
nating In  the  Senate  whose  general  purpose 
Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  do 
not  violate  the  prerogative  of  the  House  If 
they  Incidentally  raise  revenue,  especially  If 
the  revenue  raised  is  not  for  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  Government  but  for  a  specific 
purpose  related  to  the  general  purpose  of  the 
measure. 

.'Vrtlcle  I.  section  7  of  the  Constitution 
provides:  "All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills." 

Justice  Story.  In  his  "Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,"  traced  the  origin  of  article  I, 
section  7  to  the  British  parliamentary  sys- 
tem where  tax  revenue  measures,  there  known 
as  "money  bills."  could  originate  only  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords 
could,  only  oppose  or  concur  with  tax  legis- 
lation Initiated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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In  defining  the  term  "btlle  for  raising 
revenue."  Justice  Story  states:  "•  •  •  the 
practical  construction  of  the  Constitution 
•  "  •  fa|nd.  Indeed  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  power  ulretidy  suggested  abundantly 
proves  that  it  has  been  confined  to  bills  to 
levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words, 
and  hes  not  been  understood  to  extend  to 
bills  for  other  purposes,  which  may  Inci- 
dentally create  revenue"  (1  Story  on  the 
Constitution,  sec.  880) . 

PRECEOE.N-TS    OF    THE    SUPREME    COVHT 

Justice  Story's  definition  of  a  "bill  for 
raising  revenu?"  under  article  I,  section  7 
of  the  Constitution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  has  been  used  by  It  its 
the  measuring  stick  In  each  of  the  cases 
comlnc  before  the  Cotirt  iuvolvinp  an  Inter- 
pretation of  that  constitutional  provision. 

For  example.  In  United  Staid  v.  .Vorfon, 
91  US.  569.  23  L.  ed.  434  (18761.  the  Issue 
arose  as  to  whether  the  act  creating  the 
postal  money  order  system  was  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue,  under  article  I.  section  7.  The 
contention  was  made  that  it  was  a  bill  to 
rai-^e  revenue  since  it  provided  that  the 
Postmaster  Generul  was  authorized  to  use  a 
part  of  the  moneys  collected  to  pay  post  office 
employees. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  applyins 
Justice  Story's  definition  of  what  constituted 
a  bill  for  raising  revenue,  rejected  the  con- 
tention. The  Court  reasoned  that  since  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  act  was  not  to  raise 
revenue,  indeed  Congress  showed  "a  willing- 
ness to  sink  money,  if  necessary,  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose."  the  act  was  not  "made 
for  the  direct  and  avowed  purpose  of  creat- 
ing revenue  or  public  funds  tor  the  service  of 
the  Government."  and  was,  therefore,  not  a 
bill  to  raise  revenue  within  the  meaning  of 
article  I.  section  7. 

In  Twin  City  National  Bank  v  Ncbekei-. 
197  O.S.  196.  42  L.  ed.  134  (1897),  a  conten- 
tion was  made  that  the  act  providing  for  a 
national  currency  was  uncon.='tltutlanal  since 
that  part  of  the  act  which  Imposed  a  tax  up- 
on the  amount  of  notes  held  by  a  national 
banking  association  was  originated  In  the 
Senate  and  the  tax  amounted  to  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue  under  article  I.  section  7. 

The  Court,  however,  after  setting  forth 
Justice  Story's  definition  of  a  revenue  bill, 
found  that  the  act  In  question  was  not  a  bill 
to  raise  revenue  despite  the  provision  for 
the  levying  of  a  tax  The  Court  stated  (167 
U.S.  at  202  i  : 

■The  main  purpose  that  Congress  had  In 
view  w.as  to  provide  a  national  currency  based 
upon  U  S.  bonds,  and  to  that  end  it  vai 
deemed  wise  to  impose  the  tax  In  questloni 
The  tax  was  a  means  of  effectually  accom- 
plishing the  great  object  of  glvlna  the  people 
a  currency  that  would  rest,  priniarllv.  upon 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  and  be  avail- 
able  to  every  part  of  the  country.  There  was 
no  purpose  by  the  act  or  by  aiiy  part  of  Its 
provisions  to  raise  revenue  to  be  applied  In 
meeting  expenses  or  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

In  iruiard  v.  Roberts.  202  US.  429.  50  L  ed. 
1090  119061,  the  Senate  Initiated  an  act 
which  required  certain  railroads  to  eliminate 
grade  crossings  and  to  construct  a  railroad 
depot.  A  sum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  railroads  to  be  raised  by  the  levy  of  a 
tax  on  the  property  of  area  residents.  The 
Court,  relying  on  Its  decision  In  TlDln  City 
yational  Bank  v  Nebeker,  tupra.  held  that 
the  tax  did  not  convert  the  act  Into  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue.  The  Court  concluded.  "What- 
ever taxes  are  imposed  are  but  means  to  the 
purposes  provided  by  the  act"  (202  U.S  at 
4371. 

PHECEDENTS  Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPaESCNTATtVES 

1.  On  March  29.  1B22.  a  motion  was  made 
on  the  aoor  of  the  House  that  a  bill  author- 
izing the  extension  of  time  for  payment  of 
a  debt  Incurred  by  Austria  be  sent  to  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  a  bill  to  raise  revenue. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  the  bill  was  not 
one  to  raise  revenue  as  defined  In  article  I, 
section  7.  and  ttated: 

"The  best  dcnultlon  the  Chair  has  seen  Is 
In  the  13th  of  Blatchford,  where  the  court 
says: 

"  'Certain  legislative  measures  are  unmis- 
takably bills  for  raising  revenue.  These  Im- 
pose taxes  upon  the  people  either  directly 
or  Indixeclty,  or  lay  duties.  Imports,  or  excise 
for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and  to  give 
to  the  persons  from  whom  the  money  Is  ex- 
acted no  equivalent  In  return,  unless  In  the 
enjoyment  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  benefit  of  good  government'  " 
(8  Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  sec.  2278  (19361 ). 

2.  On  May  4.  1922.  the  Speaker  was  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  a  bill  banning  the 
Importation  of  narcotics  was  a  revenue  bill 
flnce  It  also  had  provision  for  the  raising 
of  revenue.  The  Speaker  decided  that  the 
bill  WDS  not  a  revenue  bill  stating: 

"The  Chair  concludes  that  It  Is  not  privi- 
leged; that  while  I  the  blll|  relates  to  rev- 
enues, yet  that  that  Is  Incidental;  that  the 
main  piu'pose  of  the  bill  Is  not  to  raise  reve- 
nue: and  that  therefore  It  Is  not  prlvUeeed  " 
(8  Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, sec.  2279  (1936)). 

3.  On  December  18.  1920.  the  Speaker  was 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  a  Senate  res- 
olution reviving  tJie  activities  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  constituted  a  revenue 
bill.  During  the  ensuing  debate  a  membei 
of  the  House  stated: 

"lArticle  I.  section  7  of  the  Constitution] 
provides  that  bills  for  the  purpose  of  raising; 
revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  does  not  provide  that  laws 
which  take  the  effect  and  which  will  have 
the  elTecl  either  of  raising  revenue  or  pro- 
ducing a  deficit  shall  originate  in  the  HoiBe 
•  •  •  No  one  can  tell  whether  the  pass.ige 
of  this  resolution.  If  It  shall  be  carried  out 
m  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  will  produce 
revenue  or  produce  a  deficit.  But  everyone 
knows  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  Is  not  to 
produce  revenue"  (6  Cannon's  Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  sec.  315 
(19361). 

The  Speaker  decided  that  such  questions 
were  for  the  House  rather  than  the  Speaker, 
and  the  House  voted  that  the  bill  was  one 
which  the  Senate  could  originate. 

Applying  these  precedents  specifically  to 
the  Senate  committee's  amendment  to  HR. 
3157.  It  would  appear  that  no  serious  ques- 
tion arises  concerning  the  Infringement  of 
the  House  prerogative  to  originate  revenue 
measures. 

Although  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
Is  a  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
proceeds  derived  from  It  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  payment  of  benefits  under  and 
the  expenses  of  administering  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act;  no  part  of  the  proceed:;  Is 
devoted  to  general  revenue  purposes. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  It  was  the  practice  to  appro- 
priate annually  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account  the  estimated  proceeds  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  to  make  ad- 
justments In  subsequent  appropriations  to 
correct  any  Inaccuracy  In  the  estimates. 

However,  by  title  V  of  Public  Law  452.  B2d 
Congress.  2d  session.  1932.  It  was  provided 
that  there  Is  appropriated: 

"For  annual  premiums  after  June  30,  1952. 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  annuities, 
pensions,  and  death  benefits.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Acts  of  1933  and  1937.  as  amended  ( 43 
U.S.C.  228-228S).  and  for  expenses  necessary 
for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  the 
administration  of  said  acts  as  may  be  specifi- 
cally authorized  annually  In  appropriation 
acts,  for  crediting  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account,  an  amount  equal  to  amounts  cov- 
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ered  Into  the  TVeasvxry  (minus  refunds)  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  (28  use    1500-1538)." 

Tills  Is  a  standing  appropriation  to  the 
railroad  retirement  account  that  operates  in 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year;  annual  appro- 
priations are  then  made  from  the  account 
(not  from  general  funds)  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Thus  it  has  been  established  by  law  tha; 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  are  integral  parts 
of  a  single  Insurance  system.  They  are  li.*^ 
closely  related  as  the  premium  clauses  unci 
the  benefit  clauses  of  an  Insurance  policy 
When  the  Hotise  passes  a  bill  that  enlarges 
the  Insurance  protection  it  necessarily  opcn.'^ 
up  for  consideration  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  premUim  to  cover  the  In- 
surance benefits  as  so  enlarged.  In  this  In- 
stance the  House  chose  to  enlarge  the  deficit 
by  enlarging  the  benefits  without  enlarging 
the  premium.  It  would  be  Indefensibly 
restrtlctlve  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
to  say  that  It  la  forcclO;ied  from  giving  con- 
sideration to  and  possibly  making  amend- 
ments of  the  premium  provisions  to  deal  with 
the  deficit  In  a  different  way. 

The  Indefensibility  of  such  a  restriction 
upon  the  Senate  Is  well  Ulustrated  by  the 
facts  before  the  Senate  ComnUttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  In  11.5  consideration  cI 
H.R.  3157.  Tlmt  these  facts  motivated  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee  ap- 
pears clearly  from  the  committee  report  (S 
Rept  645.  89tJi  Cong.  1st  sess  ) .  These 
facts  are: 

1.  The  enlargement  of  benefits  provided 
by  the  bill  Introduced  an  additional  co.ii 
estimated  at  »14  million  per  yeir  without 
any  premium  to  cover  these  costs; 

2.  The  railroad  retirement  syst^;m  was  al- 
ready currently  Incurring  an  actuarlnl 
deficit  equivalent  to  a  leiel  of  about  $20  mil- 
lion per  year: 

3.  After  the  passage  of  HR  3157  by  thf 
House  and  before  its  consideration  by  th*^ 
Senate  committee.  Congress  had  enacted  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-97) .  The  social  security  amendment: 
had  a  far-reaching  efiect  on  the  financing  or 
the  railroad  retirement  system: 

a.  By  reason  of  certain  minimum  and 
maximum  provisions  In  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  that  .ire  cor  tlngent  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  many 
railroad  retirement  benefits  were  automati- 
cally Increased; 

b.  By  reiuon  of  the  railroad  retirement 
tax  rates  being  contingent  upon  the  social 
security  tax  rates  the  scheduled  railroad  re- 
tirement tax  rates  prior  to  1973  were  reduced 
with  a  consequent  reduction  In  Income; 

c  By  reason  of  the  Increare  In  the  social 
sectirlty  maximum  taxable  wage  base  to 
$6,600  per  year  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count would  be  adversely  affected  In  the 
Interchange  of  funds  between  the  two  systems 
BO  long  as  the  railroad  retirement  maximum 
taxable  wage  base  remained  at  S450  per 
month  ( S5.400  per  year) : 

d  Congress  made  provision  for  the  nd- 
mlnistratlon  cf  the  medicare  program  so  l;ir 
as  railroad  employees  are  concerned  by  the 
Rallro.ad  Retirement  Board,  but  to  become 
effective  only  If  and  when  the  railroad  retire- 
ment monthly  tax  base  should  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  one-twelfth  of  the  social  security  an- 
nual tax  base. 

Financially,  the  effect  of  the  social  security 
amendments  was  to  enlarge  the  pre-exlstlnc 
deficit  and  the  addltlon.Tl  deficit  to  be  cre- 
ated by  H.R.  3157  by  an  additional  »28  mil- 
lion per  year. 

To  deny  to  the  Senate  the  Jurisdiction  tn 
consider  and  legislate  In  light  of  these  events. 
largely  supervening  House  passage  of  the  bill. 
Is  to  deny  to  the  Senate  Jurisdiction  to  legis- 
late Intelligently. 

Under  any  such  restrictive  Jurisdiction  the 
only  courses  open  to  the  Senate  tn  Its  con- 
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sideratlon  of  HJl.  3157  would  be  to  accept 
the  enlargement  of  tlie  deficit,  even  though  It 
Blight  consider  the  enlargement  of  the  deficit 
unwise,  or  to  reject  the  enlargement  of  bene- 
fltf  because  it  was  unwilling  to  enlarge  the 
deficit. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  Inherent  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  railroad  retirement  system  that 
the  maximum  limit  of  taxable  compensa- 
tion IB  also  the  maximum  limit  of  creditable 
compensation  for  benefit  purposes.  Certainly 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  Senate  has  Juris- 
diction to  originate  Increases  in  the  maximum 
compensation  creditable  for  benefit  purposes. 
But  that  Jurisdiction  would  as  a  practical 
matter  be  also  effectively  negated  If  It  lacked 
Jurisdiction  to  Increase  the  corresponding 
base  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  PresWent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  another  memorandum  deal- 
ing with  the  facts  of  the  bill  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum nas  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum:  Comparison  of  Carriers'  In- 

CItE\r;EI>  RAItROAD  REH-IREMENT  TaX  LIABILI- 
TIES Under  H  R.  3157.  as  Amended  bv  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  With  Scheduled  Increases  in 
Tax  Liability  Prior  to  1965  Legislation 
Under  the  present  maximum  taxable  and 
creditable  compensation  base  of  $450  per 
month  ($5,400  per  year)  In  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  the  level  projected  taxable 
payroll  Is  $4.3  billion  per  year.  If  the  month- 
ly maximum  base  Is  Increased  to  $550  (S6.600 
per  year),  as  proposed  In  HR.  3157  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  committee,  the  level 
projected  taxable  payroll  becomes  84.775 
billion  per  year,  an  Increase  of  $475  million. 
Under  present  provisions  of  the  Railroad 
P.etirement  Taxing  Act  scheduled  Increases 
In  the  tax  rate  are  contingent  upon  Increases 
in  the  social  security  tax  rate.  By  reason 
of  scheduled  increases  In  the  social  security 
tax  rate  In  effect  prior  to  the  1965  f.mend- 
menta  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Public  Law 
89-97)  the  railroad  retirement  tax  rate  was 
scheduled  to  Increase  by  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent each  on  carriers  and  employees  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1966.  and  by  another  one-half  of  1 
percent  on  each  beginning  January  1,  1968. 
These  scheduled  Increoses  In  tax  rates  would 
have  Increased  the  carrier  tax  obligations, 
based  on  a  $43  billion  taxable  payroll,  by 
5215  million  per  year  In  1986  and  another 
sai  5  million  In  1968.  or  a  total  of  $43  million. 
However,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965  hive  reduced  the  1966  and  1968 
Kheduled  Increases  In  the  social  security  tax 
rate,  and  thereby  automatically  reduced  tke 
increases  In  the  scheduled  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  rate,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
ruUrood  retirement  tax  rate  In  1960  will  t>e 
835  percent  each  on  carriers  and  employees 
as  compared  with  the  previously  scheduled 
8625  percent,  and  In  1967  and  1968  will  be 
8,4  percent  as  compared  with  the  previously 
scheduled  9  125  percent  In  1988. 

If  the  tax  rate  Increases  scheduled  under 
the  law  &5  It  stood  at  the  beginning  of  this 
}e,ir  had  not  been  changed  by  the  6'x:ial 
security  ameiidment«,  and  the  present  8450 
monthly  base  were  also  retained  the  carrier 
tax  liability  for  1968  would  be  $392  375  mil- 
lion. The  carriers,  by  seeking  to  retain  the 
present  base  despite  the  reduction  in  sched- 
uled rates  aje  trying  to  reduce  that  liability 
to  $361.2  million,  and  thus  piy  «31  175  mil- 
lion less  than  they  had  been  scheduled  to 
piy 

By  contrast.  If  the  new  reduced  rate  Is 
applied  to  the  Increased  t.«able  pa>Toll  that 
Would  result  from  Increasing  the  base  to 
*550  per  month  their  liability  In  1968  would 
lie  5401  1  million,  l.e  ,  only  $8,725  million  over 
the  S392.375  million  they  were  already  sched- 
uled to  pay. 


The  decrease  In  scheduled  social  security 
tax  rates,  and  the  consequent  decrease  m 
scheduled  railroad  retirement  tax  rates,  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
social  security  tax  base  was  increased  to 
$6,600  per  year.  In  obJecUng  to  on  Increase 
In  the  railroad  retirement  tax  base  to  the 
same  level  as  the  social  security  base,  the 
carriers  are  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  lower  rate  made  possible  by  an  increased 
base  without  paying  on  the  Increased  base. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  medicare.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  observed  that  during  the  last  pre- 
ceding Congress,  and  without  change  of  posi- 
tion during  the  present  Congress,  the  railroad 
managements  agreed  with  the  railway  labor 
organizations  that  railroad  employees  should 
participate  equally  with  other  employees  In 
the  benefits  of  whatever  medicare  program 
might  be  enacted.  At  the  time  of  this  agree- 
ment it  was  generally  believed  that  the  medi- 
care program  would  cost  employers  and 
employees  each  one-lialf  to  three-quarters  of 
1  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  The  actual 
scheduled  cost  under  Public  Law  89-97  is 
0.35  percent  of  payroll  in  1966  and  will  not 
exceed  three-quarters  of  1  percent  until  1987. 
This  reduction  below  anticipated  rates  Is 
likewise  made  possible  by  Increasing  the  tax- 
able wage  base  to  $6,600  per  year, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  who 
has  those  memoranda  has  all  that  Is 
needed  to  support  my  argument  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  matter  which,  under 
the  precedents  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  precedents  of  the  House  itself, 
raises  no  constitutional  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Oreson  made 
reference  to  arguments  I  made  myself 
involving  this  general  problem.  I  made 
that  argument  after  hearing  the  state- 
ment by  the  then  majority  leader.  Mr 
Johnson,  in  the  very  case  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  citing  as  a  precedent, 
but  said  that  where  the  Senate  origi- 
nated a  bill  inserting  a  tax.  the  House 
declined  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate,  but,  instead,  passed  its  own  bill, 
sent  that  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  passed  that  bill.  The  very  case 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  cites,  includ- 
ing my  statement,  shows  that  the  House 
should  act  first. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  right  in 
what  he  says,  the  Finance  Committee 
would  have  had  a  right  to  onginate  the 
social  security  bill  and  the  medicare  bill. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  agreed 
so  strongly  to  the  contrary  that  our 
chairman  and  the  committee  declined 
to  hold  hearings  on  that  bill  until  the 
House  acted  and  sent  the  Senate  a  bill. 

This  year,  in  this  session,  the  Senate 
sent  to  the  House  a  bill,  S.  1734.  to  con- 
ser\'e  and  protect  domestic  fisheries.  In 
connection  with  that  bill  the  Senate  im- 
posed a  50  percent  tax  to  protect  fish- 
eries. 

The  House  sent  the  Senate  back  a  blue 
sheet,  which  in  polite  language  stated 
that  the  bill  "in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  contravenes  the  first  clause  of  the 
seventh  section  of  the  Prst  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  this 
Hou.se.  and  that  the  said  bill  be  respect- 
fully returned  to  the  Senate."  That  is 
what  happened. 

The  Senate  sent  back  a  polite  message 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  not  correct 
procedure  and  "here  is  your  bill  back." 


) 


The  House  returned  the  bill,  which  it  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do. 

This  particular  measure  imposes  a 
tax  of  about  S90  million.  In  my  opinion, 
that  involves  much  more  than  incidental 
revenue. 

I  am  not  arsruing  about  the  necessity 
of  the  tax.  It  may  well  be  necessary  to 
have  it,  and  that  we  will  do  it  in  due 
course. 

When  revenues  are  to  be  raised,  tliose 
measures  should  originate  in  the  House. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  some- 
times has  to  wait  3  month.'^  lor  the  House 
to  send  to  tlie  Senate  revenue  bills  so 
the  Senate  may  act  on  them.  Religiously 
and  respectfully,  the  Finance  Committee 
respects  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
respect  to  the  Constitution;  and  circum- 
spect as  we  are.  we  feel  we  should  show 
the  same  consideration  and  insist  on  the 
same  consideration  for  others  who  have 
the  same  responsibility  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  policy  committee.  After 
we  discussed  it.  it  was  agreed  that  a 
point  of  order  would  be  made  by  the 
policy  committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  Senator,  as  a  ranking  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  as  well  as  being 
a  member  of  the  policy  committee,  be- 
lieves it  to  be  his  responsibility  and 
duty  to  do  so.  but  I  do  not  stand  alone. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  with  those 
of  us  who  take  this  view  on  revenue  bills, 
in  connection  with  a  bill  which  is  not  a 
revenue  bill.  iKith  in  connection  with  the 
precedents  laid  down,  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned — and  even  the 
Senator's  case  which  he  cites  as  a  prece- 
dent sustains  that  position — and  will 
consider  the  House's  point  of  view  that 
this  is  a  tax  on  a  nonrevenue  bill, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
reply  briefly  to  the  point  made  by  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
am  completely  lost  in  his  marc  of  com- 
ments concerning  the  action  taken  on 
May  5.  1959.  as  being  a  precedent  for  his 
present  position.  I  read  every  word 
spoken  on  the  floor  cf  the  Senate  on  May 
5,  1959.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  Senate  did  not  take  the  position  that 
the  House  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
originate  this  particular  measure.  The 
language  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  that  was  not 
the  position  he  took  on  May  5.  1959.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Senator  was  for  leav- 
ing the  Senate  bill.  He  suggested  to  the 
majority  leader  that  we  should  not  go 
along  with  the  objections  because,  in  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Lciuisiana,  that 
would  be  downgrading  the  Senate. 

On  May  5. 1959.  the  Senator  from  Loui^ 
siana  thought  the  railroad  retirement 
bill  was  set  out  in  the  proper  framework 
of  a  Senate  bill  and  he  was  for  passing 
the  Senate  bill,  not  the  House  bill. 

The  point  was  raised  in  that  debate 
vei'y  clearly  that  the  Senate  did  not  rec- 
ognize any  constitutional  right  of  the 
House  to  originate  all  those  bills  in  the 
first  instance.  It  was  perfectly  clear 
from  the  statements  of  the  then  major- 
ity leader.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  the 
railroad  retirement  bill,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  and  the  minority  lead- 
er, that  we  were  not  going  to  take  the 
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House  bill  on  any  constitutional  right  of 
the  House,  but  because  we  recognized  the 
parliamentarj-  realities  that  confronted 
the  Senate,  and  that  we  had  a  better 
chance  of  getting  the  bill  on  the  books. 
But  there  is  no  precedent,  by  the  slightest 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  in  the  May  5, 
1959.  case,  that  there  was  any  admission 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  the  House 
had  the  constitutional  right  to  originate 
the  bin.  This  was  what  we  call  accom- 
modation tjetween  the  two  Houses. 
There  was  no  waiver  of  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  originate  the  legislation.  That 
is  perfectly  clear. 

Let  me  say  if  that  action  is  a  prece- 
dent— It  does  not  have  the  slightest  rele- 
vancy, but  if  the  Senate  did  agree  Ui 
May  1959,  to  do  that — It  does  not  rewrite 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  amend  the  Coiistitution  of 
the  United  States  by  decreeing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  a  bill  is  a  revenue 
bill     That  is  a  question  of  law. 

All  the  Senate  did  was  to  parllamen- 
tarlly  accommodate  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  5,  1959.  in  order  to 
have  a  railroad  retirement  bill  passed 
The  Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Committee  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
then-majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  DiRKSEN.  as  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  agreed  among  themselves 
that  that  would  be  an  appropriate  par- 
liamentary procedure  to  follow. 

Let  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
state  again  for  the  Record,  because  it 
will  be  read  10,  15.  20  .vears  from  now. 
that  not  a  word  cm  be  found  in  the  May 
5.  1959.  Record  of  any  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that  it  had  encroached 
upon  the  power  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  that  it  had  initiated  a  rev- 
enue bill. 

To  the  contrary,  ll  was  our  position 
that  it  was  not  a  revenue  bill  within  the 
meaning  of  anicle  I.  section  7  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  re- 
feiTed  to  by  Justice  Story  in  tlie  Nebelcer 
case,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted 
at  length. 

There  is  before  the  Senate  the  clear 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Senate  is 
going  to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee, 
or^  some  other  committee,  or  refuse  to 
take  action  on  it  because  of  a  point  of 
order,  because  we  have  said  once  again, 
acting  as  'Justices  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court"  that  article  I.  section  7  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  would 
be  violated  thereby. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  issue  If  there  is 
any  real  question  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill,  let  us  pass  it  and  let  the 
Supreme  Court  decide  It.  I  tell  Senators. 
In  my  judgment,  the  decision  that  will 
be  rendered.  There  will  be  an  even 
briefer  decision  than  Justice  Story  ren- 
dered in  the  Nebeker  case  The  Court 
will  dismiss  it  in  a  paragraph  or  two,  un- 
less it  recites  the  Nebeker  case  and  also 
the  Roberts  case,  at  the  time  the  leader 
of  the  Senate  referred  to  when  the  posi- 
tion was  taken  on  May  5.  1959.  that  a 
constitutional  question  was  not  Involved. 

It  is  my  opinion — and  every  Senator  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion — that  this  adds  up 
to  a  pai-liamentary  maneuver  to  avoid  a 
decision  on  the  substantive  merits  of  the 
amendment.    I  am  ready  to  vot«  on  the 


substantive  merits  of  the  amendment.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
stantive merits  becau.se  I  am  satisfied  the 
bill  is  constitutional. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  but  I  prefer  to  walk  a  few 
step.s  from  the  Senate  of  the  Unified 
States  to  that  great  cathedral  of  justice, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building,  for 
constitutional  rulings. 

I  am  satisfied  what  that  ruling  would 
be  if  the  bill  were  passed,  and  whether  or 
not  the  Senate,  in  passing  it,  acted  con- 
stitutionally. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  render  a  de- 
cision that  the  so-called  tax  features  of 
the  bill  are  incidental  thereto  and  do  not 
constitute  a  revenue  measure  In  the  sense 
that  a  revenue  measure  must  origins t«  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
quaiTel  with  the  Senator  on  this  matter. 

If  he  has  a  different  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  than  I  hold,  when  it 
says  revenue  bills  shall  originate  In  the 
House,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
applies  to  the  S90  million  tax.  He  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion,  and  I  am  en- 
titled to  my  opinion.  A  Senator  should 
vote  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  have  to  vote 
for  something  I  think  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  rely  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
to  tell  me  I  did  an  unconstitutional  act 
and  save  me  from  my  own  mischief. 

If  I  believe  it  Is  wrong  I  should  abide 
by  my  oath.    That  is  my  judgment. 

The  Senator  said  that  it  did  not  cre- 
ate a  precedent  for  what  we  are  doing 
here.  _  I  heard  the  majority  leader  say 
that  we  had  not  done  an  unconstitu- 
tional act.  The  House  took  the  attitude 
that  we  had.  Having  proceeded  to  say 
that  we  had  not  done  anything  uncon- 
stitutional, we  then  proceeded  to  act  as 
though  we  had.  We  passed  the  House 
bill.  The  House  bill  was  enacted  into 
law  and  signed  by  the  President.  We 
went  along  with  the  argument  of  the 
House  on  the  House  contention  that  we 
had  done  something  imconstltutional 
We  said,  in  effect,  that  we  had  not  done 
something  unconstitutional,  but  said  to 
the  House,  in  effect,  "Even  so,  we  will 
do  it  your  way." 

So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  amendment 
are  concerned,  what  we  aie  talking  about 
here  is  a  matter  of  tncrea.sing  t.he  ta.x 
base  and  increasing  the  tax  on  the  work- 
ing people  and  on  the  railroads.  It 
means  that  the  average  worklngman 
would  have  to  pay  $10  a  month  more 
to  get  the  benefits  of  the  medicare  pro- 
posal that  we  added  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity bill,  which  was  passed  recently. 
Am  I  stating  the  situation  correctly? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  not  completely 
correct.  The  tax  would  be  paid  half 
and  half  by  the  railroad  industry  and 
by  those  workers  who  earn  more  than 
S450  a  month.  It  would  not  cover  hos- 
pital care  through  railroad  retirement  or 
social  security.  There  would  be,  how- 
ever, other  benefits. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  It 
cover  medical  benefits? 

Mr.  PELL.     It  would  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  any 
event,  this  is  a  major  tax  increase.  It  is 
something  that  we  can  take  care  of  later 
in  the  ses.sion  or  next  year.    It  ought  to 


be  considered  in  connection  with  a  rev- 
enue bill.  The  bill  before  us  is  not  a 
revenue  bill.  I  hold  in  my  hand  another 
bill,  which  the  House  in  aU  propriety,  m 
my  judgment,  based  on  the  precedents 
that  have  been  in  effect  in  the  time  that 
I  have  been  a  Senator,  declined  to  con- 
sider. The  bill  concerns  fisheries.  We 
imposed  a  tax.  and  the  House  politely 
sent  the  bUl  back  to  us. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  not  say 
that  the  House  took  the  wrong  attitude. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  con- 
sistently acted  in  this  fashion,  at  least 
while  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  that  precedent  even  in  the 
1959  debate,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  Tine  House  sent  S.  1734  back  to 
us  with  a  polite  note,  rejecting  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  this  connection  there 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Executive  Offlce  of  the  Presi- 
dent.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  addressed 
to  the  committee  which  says: 

We  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  as  Is  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Boarti.  However,  w* 
understand  that  you  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would  equats 
the  wage  base  of  the  .railroad  retirement 
system  to  that  of  the  social  security  sya- 
tem.  We  believe  this  provision  Is  desirable 
not  only  because  It  will  assist  In  keeping 
the  railroad  retirement  and  social  security 
systems  in  step  but  because  it  will  assist  in 
maintaining  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system.  We  hope  that 
this  provision  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  your  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
entire  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExEctrnvE  OrrtcE  or 

THE  ParsiDENT. 
BUBEAC  OF  THE  BPDCET, 

Washingtom.  DC,  Avgust  31.  2965. 
Hon    Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman,   Subcfymmittee   on    Railrcxid    Re- 
tirement, Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic   Welfare.    U.S.    Senate.    New    Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
De.ir  Mh.  Chaisman:  Your  committee  has 
under   consideration   H  R.  3157.   a   bill   "To 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  reduce  the 
annuities  of  the  spouses  of  retired  employees 
by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits  " 
We  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  as  Is  the 
Railroad    Retirement    Board.     However,   we 
understand    that    you    have    Introduced    an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would  equate 
the  wage  base  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem to  that  of  the  social  security  system. 
We  believe  this  provision  Is  desirable  not  only 
because  It  will  assist  in  keeping  the  railroad 
retirement  and  social  security  syFtems  In  step 
but  because  It  will  assist  In  maintaining  the 
Unanclal   soundness   of  the  railroad   retire- 
ment system.     We  hope  that  this  provision 
will  receive  favorable  consideration  by  your 
conunlttee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PHILLtP   S.   HDCHES. 

A.fsittant  Director  for 

Legi.-ylative  flc/erencf. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  the  administra- 
tion's views  on  the  merits.  Why  would 
it  not  be  appropriate  to  let  the  bill  be 
passed,  without  our  being  the  judge  of  its 
constitutionality,  and  let  the  Bouse  po- 
litely decide  the  question? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  ought  to 
pass  on  the  question  ourselves.  We 
ou.cht  to  exercise  our  own  best  judgment. 
Wc  have  a  responsibility,  just  as  the 
House  has  its  responsibility.  We  should 
discharge  our  own  responsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  submits  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  whether  the  Senate,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  the  right  to  consider 
this  amendment,  or  whether  the  point  of 
order  is  well  taken  on  H.R.  3157,  an  act 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
iiamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  pending  question. 
as  I  understand,  is  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  Long],  that  the  pending  legisla- 
tion Is  unconstitutional  because  of  the 
aUegatlon  that  it  violates  article  I.  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Constitution,  which  pre- 
scribes that  revenue  measures  shall 
originate  in  the  House, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Therefore,  a  vote  of 
"nay"  against  the  point  of  order  will  be 
a  vote  to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of 
the  pending  proposal  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell].  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  vote 
of  'nay"  would  dispo.se  of  the  point  of 
order,  and  the  amendment  would  con- 
tinue to  be  before  the  Senate  for  action. 
A  vote  of  "yea"  would  sustain  the  point 
of  order,  and  the  proposal  woiUd  be  re- 
moved from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  respect  the  Chair's 
language,  but  I  respectfully  say  it  means 
the  same  thing  that  I  said. 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  point  out  that  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  2,  the  com- 
mittee states: 

There  Is  now  an  actuarial  deficit  In  the 
finimclng  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
of  about  820  million  a  year,  and  Public  Law 
89-97  (approved  July  30.  196S)  will  add 
about  »28  million  to  the  deficit,  bringing  It 
to  a  total  of  about  t48  million  a  year  on  a 
level  basis.  The  enactment  of  the  bill  H  R. 
3157  would  add  to  this  deficit  about  $14  mil- 
lion a  year,  bringing  the  total  deficit  to 
a'oout  (62  million  a  year  on  a  level  basis. 

On  page  3  of  the  committee  report  this 
statement  appears:     * 

By  reason  of  such  Increase  In  the  'taxable 
compensation  base,  the  railroad  retirement 
taxable  payroll  would  be  about  $48  billion 
^  year,  and  the  additional  tax  Income  to  the 


system  would  be  about  »87  million  a  year. 
About  $39  million  of  this  amount  would  be 
applied  to  reducing  the  »62  milillon  deficit 
to  about  $23  million, 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  lan- 
guage, it  seems  to  me  that  to  say  the 
financing  featvues  or  the  tax  features 
of  the  bill  are  incidental  is  not  being 
realistic  at  all.  They  are  very  substan- 
tial. I  shall  support  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Long]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Idalio 
[Mr,  Church],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  .Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  official  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr,  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
fi-om  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fuibhicht].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusk.\]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byro]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yot.;ng),  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr,  Lausche]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr,  Robertson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr,  Mc- 
Gee],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vcie 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morion] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  SaltonstallI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr  Ben- 
nett] and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  HruskaI  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska fMr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  MortonI,  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 


The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — 
nays  44.  as  follows ' 
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•yeas  41. 


|No,a46Leg,l 

YEAS— 41 

AUott 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Bartlctt 

Hill 

Russell.  S.C. 

Bass 

Holland 

Russell.  Oft. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Scott 

Carlson 

.Jordan.  N.C, 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Long.  La, 

Smith 

Dlrlcsen 

Mansfield 

Sparlcman 

Dommlclc 

McCIcUan 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Miller 

S>rntri!;ton 

EUender 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

Brvln 

Murphy 

Tower 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Prouty 

N.4YS— 44 

Aiken 

Harllie 

Morse 

Anderson 

Harden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Bible 

Javlts 

Nel-son 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  Ma-ss 

Neuberger 

Buraick 

Kuchei 

Pas  tore 

Cannon 

Long.  Mo. 

Pell 

Case 

Maijnuson 

Proxmlre 

ClarU 

McGovern 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McNamar.'i 

Tydmgs 

Douglas 

Metcalr 

Williams.  N.J 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Barns 

Monronoy 

YounE,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

.Montoya 

NOT  VOTLN-G— 15 

Bennett 

Gore 

McGee 

Brewster 

Hru.'ika 

Morton 

Byrd.  Va 

Kennedy,  NT 

Roljertson 

Church 

Lausche 

Saitonfltall 

Pulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr,  Moss 
in  the  chair  i .  The  point  of  order  Is  not 
well  talit..  and  Is  dismissed, 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr,  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  point  of  order  was 
not  well  taken  and  was  dismissed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD 
moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

COMMnTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Prouty.  and  by 
tmanlmous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937  AND  RAIL- 
ROAD TAX  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  I  H.R,  3157  >  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  which  reduce  the  annuities 
of  the  spo'jses  of  retired  employees  by 
the  amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits. 
to  amend  the  railroad  retirement  tax. 
and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr,  PELL,     Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr,  Ty- 
pings in  the  chair ' .  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  lecDgnized. 

Mr,  PELL,  Mr,  President,  the  bill  H.R, 
3157.  now  under  consideration  by  this 
body,  would  change  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  so  that  payment  of  an  annuity 
to  a  spouse  of  a  retired  railroad  employee 
could  be  made  in  the  full  amount  even 
though  she  is  at  the  same  time  entitled 
to  monthly  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
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Retirement  Act  or  Social  Security  Act  de- 
rived from  her  own  employment.  The 
present  law  requires  a  reduction  in  the 
spouse's  annuity  by  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits derived  from  her  own  emplojonent, 
as  well  as  by  the  amount  of  certain  other 
benefits  to  which  she  may  be  entitled. 
The  spouses'  annuity  is  the  only  benefit 
under  the  Railixiad  Retirement  Act  which 
cannot  now  be  paid  in  full  concurrently 
with  other  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Acts, 
although  m  the  past  there  were  others. 
The  discriminatory  provisions  against 
spouses  should  be  removed. 

The  change  in  the  law  as  to  spouse's 
annuities  would,  of  course,  increase  the 
costs  of  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  added  costs  of 
this  change  would  be  about  $14  million 
a  year  on  a  level  basis.  When  HR.  3157 
passed  the  House  in  June  of  this  year, 
there  w-as  a  deficit  on  a  long-range  actu- 
arial basis  in  the  financing  of  the  system 
of  about  $20  million  a  year.  A  deficit 
in  this  amount  is  considered  to  he  within 
the  ran?e  of  actuarial  tolerance,  and  the 
.<:y5tpm  was  regarded  as  being  in  a  satis- 
factory fliiancial  condition.  Since  that 
time.  Public  Lnw  89-97,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965,  has  been 
enacted.  The  changes  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing certain  direct  financial  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  will 
add  an  estimated  S28  million  a  year  to 
the  costs  of  the  system,  increasing  the 
deficit  to  about  $48  million  a  year. 

With  a  deficit  of  this  amount,  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  is  now  in  an  un- 
sati.sfactoiT  financial  condition  and  the 
additional  costs  of  the  effect  of  this  bill 
on  spouses'  annuities  would  cause  the  fi- 
nancial conditions  to  be  considerably 
worse.  The  deficit  would  then  be  ap- 
proximately S62  million  a  year.  The  sys- 
tem cannot,  of  course,  endure  in  an  un- 
satLsfactory  financial  condition. 

The  committee  is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
the  situation  cannot  be  corrected  unless 
additional  revenue  is  obtained.  It,  there- 
fore, amended  the  bill  to  chance  the 
limit  on  creditable  and  taxable  compen- 
sation for  the  railroad  retirement  system 
from  the  present  flat  S450  a  month  to  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  limit 
on  annual  taxable  wages  for  the  social 
security  .system.  .As  we  know,  the  annual 
taxable  wage  base  for  social  security  has 
been  raised  to  $6,600  from  $4,800.  an  In- 
crease of  SI. 800  a  year.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  raise  the  base  for 
the  railroad  retirement  system  to  $550  a 
month  from  the  present  $450.  an  increase 
of  the  equivalent  of  only  $1,200  a  year. 

The  increase  in  the  base  will  provide 
additional  benefits  for  those  railroad  em- 
plo.vees  whose  earnings  exceed  $450  a 
month  and  who  will  have  to  pay  addi- 
tional tax  amounts.  Those  employees 
who  do  not  earn  over  $450  a  month  will 
pay  no  additional  taxes  and  will  gain  no 
credits  toward  higher  benefits. 

The  increase  in  the  compensation  base 
'vill  reduce  the  deficit  from  the  projected 
$62  million  a  year  to  ap:3roximately  $24 
million  a  year.  The  railroad  retirement 
system  would  then  be  in  a  satisfactorj' 
financial  condition.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  change  in  base  would  produce  an  ad- 


ditional S87  million  a  year  In  the  tax  in- 
come. Over  one-half  of  this  amount, 
$48  million,  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
additional  benefit  amounts  and  the  re- 
mainder, $39  million,  would  apply  to  the 
reduction  of  the  deficit. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  problem  c£in- 
not  be  solved  without  legislative  action." 
Tax  revenue  to  the  system  can  be  in- 
creased only  by  Increasing  the  taxable 
wage  base,  or  by  raising  tax  rates.  A 
rate  increase  would  have  a  harsh  impact, 
particularly  on  employees  with  low  earn- 
ings. Their  tax  amounts  would  be  in- 
creased and  they  would  get  no  additional 
benefits;  Congress,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
never  increased  social  insiu-ance  taxes 
without  an  accompanying  Increase  in 
benefit  amounts. 

In  the  financing  of  the  recent  im- 
provement of  social  security  benefits,  the 
Congress  has  relied  principally  on  an  in- 
crease in  the  v,age  base  for  the  increase 
in  tax  rates  was  relatively  slight. 

Tax  rates  for  the  railroad  retirement 
system  are,  under  existing  law.  auto- 
matically geared  to  the  tax  rates  for  the 
social  security  system,  although  the  rail- 
road rates  are  approximately  twice  as 
large.  Therefore,  the  increases  in  the 
social  security  tax  rates  will  be  reflected 
in  the  railroad  retirement  rates.  There 
is  not  now  a  coordination  as  to  the  earn- 
ings base.  Historically,  the  railroad  re- 
tirement base  has  always,  except  for  a 
few  months  in  the  late  1950's,  equaled  or 
exceeded  the  social  security  base.  It  is 
also  significant  that  even  with  the 
change,  a  substantially  lower  percentage 
of  gross  railro.id  earnings  would  be  tax- 
able than  was  the  case  when  the  system 
was  first  established,  and  the  monthly 
base  was  only  $300. 

The  increase  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  base  will,  of  course,  add  to  the 
taxes  of  railroad  companies,  but  the 
larger  increase  in  the  social  security  tax 
base  will  also  add  to  the  taxes  for  com- 
panies in  Industry  covered  by  the  social 
security  system. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  If  there 
is  a  difl'erence  in  the  taxable  wage  law. 
those  under  railroad  retirement  or  com- 
pared with  those  under  social  security, 
then  the  hospital  Insurance  program 
would  be  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  rather  than  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  as 
would  be  the  case  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted. 

In  reporting  this  bill,  it  is  recognized 
that  benefits  will  accrue  to  those 
workers  who  pay  the  additional  tax. 
Under  the  heading  of  "Conclusion."  on 
page  5  of  the  report,  it  is  stated: 

It  Is  furtiier  recognized,  because  of  tlie 
matching  contribution  of  Industry  and  labor, 
tliat  those  workers  earning  more  than  S450 
per  month  and  living  more  than  5  years  after 
retirement  will  receive  more  than  they  have 
paid  into  the  railroad  retirement  fund.  This 
v.ill  naturally  be  a  factor  bearing  on  any 
future  decisions  in  labor-management  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presideirt.  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 


land in  yielding  to  me.  As  he  well  knows, 
the  original  bill  on  this  proposal  was 
introduced  by  me.  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned.  It  was  a  companion  bill 
to  one  introduced  by  Representative 
Harris,  of  Arkansas,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  passed  without 
this  amendment. 

My  interest,  at  the  time  I  introduced 
the  bill,  was  to  try  to  do  something  about 
the  existing  inequities  so  far  as  a  specific 
class  of  railroad  employees'  spouses  are 
concerned,  in  that  they  have  their  rail- 
road retirement  reduced  by  social  se- 
curity while  their  spouse  is  still  alive, 
and  yet  they  get  both  amounts  when 
one  of  them  has  died. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  wrong. 
This  is  the  reason  we  included  it  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  as  I 
recall,  almost  unanimously,  in  a  form 
without  any  taxation  being  added  to  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  action 
which  has  just  been  taken  by  the  Senate 
may  easily  result  In  the  defeat  of  the 
entire  bill,  because  I  am  positive  that 
tlte  House  will  not  absorb  this  degree  of 
autonomy  by  the  Senate  over  what  the 
House  considers  to  be  its  private  reserve. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  serious  trouble 
lies  ahead,  so  far  as  the  future  of  the  bill 
ii  concerned. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  it,  because  this 
was  my  original  bill.  I  voted  against  the 
Pell  amendment  In  subcommittee.  I 
voted  against  it  again  on  the  floor.  I 
am  still  going  to  vote  for  the  bill,  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  get  something  out  of 
conference.  Perhaps,  if  the  House  re- 
mains adamant,  we  can  show  the  Senate 
that  if  it  is  going  to  do  anything  for  the 
spouses,  it  had  better  take  the  bill  in 
the  original  draft  as  it  was  first  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with 
economic  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 
41.000  persons.  Many  of  them  will  dis- 
appear as  time  goes  on.  which  is  in- 
evitable to  all  of  life,  so  that  the  drain 
on  the  retirement  fund,  which  has  been 
mentioned  over  and  over  again,  will  pro- 
gressively decrease  as  time  goes  on. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  it 
would  be  4  yeai-s  before  we  really  had  to 
worry  about  retirement  funds  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me. 
for  us  to  take  the  position  that  we  must 
move  now,  so  far  as  railroad  retirement 
funds  are  concerned.  Is  quite  premature 

This  assimies  that  Congress  would  not 
do  anything  after  full  hearings  before 
the  proper  committee,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  problem,  if  we  presented  it 
to  them 

Thus,  we  are  taking  an  action  with 
the  wrong  committee,  insofar  as  revenues 
are  concerned,  even  within  the  Senate, 
not  speaking  of  the  fact  that  it  comej 
from  the  wrong  House. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yielding  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
these  points,  which  I  believe  are  im- 
portant They  should  be  included  in 
the  Record.  All  Senators  should  know 
that  the  action  taken  In  the  Senate  today 
may  easily  result  in  the  Inevitable  defeat 
of  the  bill,  if  the  Senate  is  refusing  to 
move,  and  if  the  House  will  refuse  to 
move — as  I  am  sure  it  will. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  388,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  ThU 
hci"  and  Insert  "(b>  This  Bectlon". 

M  tlie  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

••TTTLE    in   COVERAGE   OF   TIPS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
3202  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
{relating  to  deduction  of  tax  from  compen- 
sation) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'An 
employer  wlio  is  furnished  by  an  employee 
:i  written  statement  of  tips  (received  In  a 
calendar  month)  pursuant  to  section  6053{a) 
to  which  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  section  3231 
le)  Is  applicable  may  deduct  an  amount 
equivalent  to  such  tax  with  respect  to  such 
tips  from  any  compensation  of  the  employee 
I  exclusive  of  tips)  under  his  control,  even 
though  ai  the  time  such  statement  is  fur- 
nished the  total  amount  of  the  tips  in- 
cluded in  statements  furnlehed  to  the  em- 
ployer at  having  been  received  by  the  em- 
ployee in  such  calendar  month  In  the  coiu-se 
of  his  employment  by  such  employer  Is  less 
thiin$20.' 

"(2)  Such  section  3202  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  'Special  Ri'le  fou  Tips. — 
'"U)  In  the  case  of  tips  which  constitute 
compensation,  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appli- 
cable only  to  such  tips  as  are  Includwi  in 
a  written  statement  furnished  to  the  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  section  6053(a) .  and  only 
to  the  extent  that  collection  can  t>e  made 
by  the  employer,  at  or  after  the  time  such 
statement  Is  so  furnished  and  t^efore  the 
close  of  the  10th  day  following  the  calendar 
month  (or,  if  paragraph  (3)  applies,  the 
30th  day  following  the  quarter)  In  which 
:lie  tips  were  deemed  paid,  by  deductlns;  the 
amount  of  the  lax  from  such  compensation 
of  the  employee  (excluding  tips,  but  Includ- 
ing funds  turned  over  by  the  employee  to 
the  employer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  as 
lire  under  control  of  the  employer. 

''(21  If  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3201, 
with  respect  to  tips  which  are  Included  in 
»Tiiten  statements  furnished  In  any  month 
Vj  the  employer  pursuant  to  section  6053(a), 
exceeds  the  compensation  of  the  employee 
(excluding  tips)  from  which  the  employer  is 
required  to  collect  the  tax  under  paragraph 
( 1 1 ,  the  employee  may  furnish  to  the  em- 
ployer on  or  heifore  the  iOth  day  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing month  (or,  if  paragraph  (3)  applies, 
on  or  before  tlie  30tl»  day  of  the  following 
quarter)  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  excess. 

'1 3 1  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may, 
liider  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  author- 
ize employers — 

'I A)  to  estimate  the  amount  of  tips  that 
•*'U1  be  repori:ed  by  the  employee  pursuant  to 
■ertlon  6053(a)  in  any  quarter  of  the  calen- 
drtr  year. 

"  'iBi   to  determine  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted upon  each  payment  of  compeneatlon 
exclusive  of  tips)  during  such  quarter  as  If 
^lie  tips  so  estimated  constituted  actual  tips 
■^n  reported,  and 

'iCi  to  deduct  upon  any  payment  of 
compensation  (other  than  tips,  but  Including 
funds  turned  over  by  the  employee  to  the 
employer  pursuant  to  p.iragraph  (2)  to  such 
employee  during  such  quarter  (and  within 
30  day.s  thereafter)  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  adjust  the  amount^ctuallj 


ducted  upon  such  compensation  of  the  em- 
ploj'ee  during  the  quarter  to  the  amount 
required  to  be  deducted  In  respect  of  tips 
Included  in  written  statements  furnished  to 
the  employer  during  the  quarter. 

"■(4)  It  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3201 
with  respect  to  tips  which  constitute  com- 
pensation exceeds  the  portion  of  such  tiix 
which  can  be  collected  by  the  employer  from 
the  compensation  of  the  employee  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  or  par.ngraph  (31,  such  ex- 
cess shall  be  paid  by  the  employee." 

*'(b)  (1 )  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  section  3231  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  i  relating  to  deflnltlon  of 
compensation  for  purposes  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act)  ts  amended  by  Inserting 
'(except  as  Is  provided  under  paragraph  (31 )' 
after  'tips'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  3231 
is  further  .imended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"■(3)  Solely  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  3201  and  other  provisions 
of  this  chapter  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  such 
tax.  the  term  "compensation"  also  Includes 
cash  tips  received  by  an  employee  In  any 
calendar  month  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment by  on  employer  unless  the  amount  of 
such  cash  tips  Is  less  than  820.' 

"(3)  Such  section  3231  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(h)  Tips  Constituting  Compensation. 
Time  Deemed  Paid. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  tips  which  constitute  compensation 
for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 3201  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  a  written  statement  including  such 
tips  Is  furnished  to  the  employer  pursuant 
to  section  eo,53(a)  or  (If  no  statement  In- 
cluding such  tips  is  so  furnished)  at  the 
time  received." 

"(c)  Section  3402ilt)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "or  section  3203ic) 
(2)"  after  "section  S102(c)(2)'  wherever  It 
appears  therein  and  (B)  by  Inserting  or 
section  3202lal"  after  "section  3102(a)" 
wherever  It  appears  therein. 

"■(d)  Section  6053(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  reporting  of  tips)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  "or  section  3201  (as  the  case  may 
be)'  after  'section  3101".  and  (2)  by  Insert- 
ing 'or  section  3202  (as  the  case  may  t>e)' 
after  'section  3103". 

"(e)  Section  eS52(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  report  tlpsi  is  amended  ili 
by  inserting  "or  which  are  compensation  (as 
defined  In  section  323lie) )"  after  "which  are 
wages  (as  denned  In  section  3121(a))',  and 
i3)  by  Inserting  "or  section  3201  las  the  case 
maybe)"  after  section  3101". 

■•  ( f  1  ( l )  Subsection  ( h )  of  section  1  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  '(1)"  after  '(h)', 
(B)  by  inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  (except  as  is  provided  under  para- 
graph (2))'  after  'tips',  and  (Ci  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

■*"(2)  Solely  for  purposes  of  determining 
amounts  to  be  included  in  the  compensation 
of  an  individual  who  Is  an  employee  ( as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)  )  the  term  ""compen- 
sation"" shall  (subject  to  section  3ic))  also 
Include  cash  tips  received  by  an  employee  In 
any  calendar  month  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment by  an  employer  unless  the  amount 
of  such  cash  tips  Is  less  than  $20. 

""1 3 1  Tips  Included  as  compensation  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  i2) 
shall  Iw  deemed  to  be  paid  at  the  time  a 
written  statement  including  such  tips  Is 
furnished  to  the  employer  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6053(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  or  (If  no  statement  including  such 
tips  Is  so  furnished)  at  the  time  received." 
"302.  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tips  received 
by  employees  after  1966." 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  one  which  came  to  my 
attention  as  a  need  In  order  to  maintain 
the  parallels  between  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement.  It  came  to  my 
attention  too  late  for  consideration  by 
the  committee  in  connection  with  H.R. 
3157.  but  I  believe  it  is  a  worthy  change 
and  one  which  is  needed  in  the  light  of 
action  taken  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act.  It  dees  just  one 
thing,  namely,  secures  for  tip  employees 
of  the  railroads  the  same  treatment  of 
their  tips  for  retirement  purposes  as 
that  which  is  now  accorded  lip  employ- 
ees In  the  social  security  law.  That  is. 
It  allows  dining  car  employees,  porters, 
and  those  relatively  few  employees  of  the 
railroads  who  receive  tips  to  furnish  the 
employer  with  a  statement  of  those  sums 
thus  received  in  a  calendar  month.  The 
employer  then  deducts  the  tax  req-Jlred. 
and  the  employee  receives  credit  in  his 
payments  for  the  additional  earnings 
represented  by  the  tips.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  social  .security  law.  there  is  no  pay- 
ment made  by  the  employer 

The  numbers  of  isersons  thus  affected 
is  small  in  relation  to  total  railroad  em- 
ployment, but  for  each  of  them  the 
opportimity  to  count  tips  as  wages  for 
retirement  purposes  should  be  extended 
just  as  we  have  done  to  hotel  and  restau- 
rant workers  and  others  under  social 
security. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Associate  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  and  he  informs  me  that  the 
Board  has  no  objc-ctions.  Neither  do  the 
railroad  unions  as  represented  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives  .(^.ssociation, 
and  since  the  employers  do  not  under 
this  bill  acquire  additional  financial  obli- 
gations, I  do  not  believe  they  have  objec- 
tions. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  the  committee  accept 
this  amendment,  so  that  equity  may  be 
maintained  in  this  small  area  of  employ- 
ment where  tips  are  received. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  his 
amendment.  It  is  excellent.  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agroeine  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the  Dill. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agieed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESrOEnVT.  The  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
cngiossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time  the  question 
is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  tjuestion,  the  yeas  and  n:tys 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  win 
call  the  roll- 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  tMr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  TMr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
1  Mr.  RoBEHTsoNl.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  StennisI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yotjn-g]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Yorlc  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy! are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Chttrc!!].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  L.\t!.scHEl.  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PtTLBRicHTl.  the  Senator,  from 
Teimessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Vir?inia  fMr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis].  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Yot7NGl  would  each  vote  ".vea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  annoimcc  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  votine;.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 88 

Aiken 

Harris 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hart 

Murphy 

.Anderson 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bass 

Hlcltenlooper 

Neuberser 

Bayh 

Hill 

Pa.store 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hrtislta 

Pell 

Bo^:?s 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdlcic 

Javlt.1 

Randolph 

ByrtJ,  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Rlhlcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Rus,ieU,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Ru=sell.  Ga. 

Carlson 

Kiichel 

Scott 

Case 

Lone.  Mo. 

Simpson 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

M-igniiiion 

Smith 

Cotton 

Minsfleld 

Sparkman 

C-.irtls 

McClellan 

Symlncrton 

D.rk^en 

McGovern 

Talraadtre 

Esxid 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Dominlclt 

McNamara 

Tower 

Dousttaa 

Motcalf 

Ti-dlnga 

Eastland 

MlUer 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

E.-nn 

Monroney 

Yarboroiiph 

Fannm 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Morse 

Gruenlng 

Ifoss 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Chiu-ch 

Lftijsche 

Robertson 

FulSrlshc 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Gore 

McGce 

Stennls 

Kennedy.  N.T 

Morton 

Youup.  Ohio 

So  the  bill  'HR.  3157)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
■An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
.spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the 
amount  of  certain  montlily  benefits,  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  and  for  other  purposes." 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  for  the  bill  which  was  just  passed 
because,  in  common  with  all  Senators, 
I  believe  it  should  have  been  passed, 
and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  human- 
itarian objectives  of  the  bill:  but  I  want 
to  make  It  very  clear  that  if  the  amend- 
ment which  was  attached  to  this  bill 
that  would  tend  to  make  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Fund  solvent  is  eliminated 
from  the  bill  by  the  House  and  it  comes 
back  in  that  form  without  the  revenue 
provisions  which  would  allow  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Fund  to  remain  sol- 
vent, I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  quite  understand.  I 
sympathize  with  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  completed  action  on  H.R.  3157, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937.  The  main  and  most  spirited 
issue  involved  was  the  constitutional 
question  raised  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  by  his  point 
of  order.  I  want  to  commend  him  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Fell!  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  the  articulate 
presentations  of  their  respective  points 
of  view.  The  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  demonstrated  not  only 
his  persuasiveness,  but  al^o  his  mastery 
of  the  constitutional  questions  involved 
and  the  parliamentary  precedents  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  vote  sustaining  his 
position. 

Again  the  Senate  has  demonstrated 
that  a  thorough  presentation  of  legisla- 
tion can  be  accomplished  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  tijne  when  a  genuine 
spirit  of  cooperation  exists 

For  this  I  thank  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  MOSS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  vield? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9567, 
the  higher  education  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wUl 
Ire  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
9567'  to  strengthen  the  educational  re- 
sources of  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  in  postsecondary  and  higher 
education. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  aft«r  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965". 


Trn.E    I — COLLEGE    AND    rNIVEKSirr    EXTENSION 
AND   CONTINT7ING   EDPCATION 

Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  In  the  solution  of 
community  problems  such  as  housing,  pov- 
erty, government,  recreation,  employment, 
youth  opportunities,  transportation,  health, 
and  land  use  by  enabling  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
title  to  strengthen  continuing  education  and 
extension  methods  and  teaching,  and  th» 
public  service  resources,  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S25.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  flscci 
jear  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  each  ct 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  ycirs. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Prom  80  per  centum  cf 
the  turns  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
101  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  CommUsloner 
shall  allot  825.000  each  lo  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  »IOO,0(K) 
to  each  of  the  other  States,  and  he  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  beiin 
the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder  of  such  80 
per  centum  of  such  sums  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
States. 

(2)  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  101  shall  be 
reserved  by  the  Commissioner  for  grunts 
and  contracts  for  experimental  projects  and 
for  supplemental  grants  pursuant  to  section 
106. 

(hi  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotmei;: 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  yejr 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  (or  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State  plan  ilf  any  I  approved  under 
this  title  shall  be  available  tor  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  tlie  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  such  subsection 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportlonaie 
amount  for  any  of  sucji  Slates  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  such  State  needs  and  will 
be  able  to  usp  for  such  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan:  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 

101  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotmeuc 
under  subsection  la)   for  such  year. 

(01  In  accordance  with  regulationa  of  the 
Commissioner,  any  State  may  file  with  him 
a  request  that  a  specified  portion  of  Its  allot- 
ment under  this  title  be  added  to  the  alkit- 
ment  of  another  State  under  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  providing  extension  or 
continuing  education  services  or  activities 
under  this  title.  If  It  is  found  by  the  Com- 
missioner that  the  services  or  activities  wltu 
respect  to  which  the  request  is  made  would 
meet  needs  of  the  State  making  the  reqiies! 
and  that  use  of  the  specified  portion  ol 
such  State's  allotment,  as  requested  by  if 
would  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  such  portion  of  such  State's  allot- 
ment shall  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  the 
other  State  under  this  title  to  be  used  ior 
the  purpose  referred  to  above. 

(d)  The  population  of  a  State  and  of  hU 
the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  rece.'^t 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depari- 
ment  of  Comunerce 

Uses  of  Allotted  Funds 
SEC   103.  A  State's  allotment  under  section 

102  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with  its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  104<bi, 
to  provide  new.  expanded,  or  improved  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  activities 
and  services  designed  to  assist  particularly 
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through  new  and  advanced  approaches,  in 
tlie  solution  of  rural  and  urban  community 
problems. 

State  Plans 

Sec.  104,  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
its  allotment  of  Federal  lunds  under  this 
title  shall  designate  or  create  a  State  agency 
or  institution  which  has  special  quallQca- 
iions  with  respect  to  solving  community 
problems  and  wulcb  Is  broadly  representative 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  which  are  competent  to  otter  extension 
or  continuing  education  activities  and  serv- 
ices, and  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  agency  or  Institution  so  desig- 
nated a  State  plan.  If  a  State  desires  to 
designate  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
an  eJtlsting  State  agency  or  msiitutlon  which 
does  not  meet  these  requirements,  it  may  do 
50  if  the  agency  or  institution  takes  such 
itction  as  may  be  necessary  to  acquire  such 
quallflcatlons  and  assure  participation  of 
such  Institutions,  or  If  II  designates  or  creates 
a  State  advisory  council  which  meets  the 
requirements  not  met  by  the  designated 
agency  or  institution  to  consult  with  the 
dseignaled  agency  or  Institution  in  the 
preparation  of  the  State  plan.  A  State  plan 
submitted  under  this  title  shall  be  In  such 
detail  OS  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary 
.ind  shall — 

( 1 1  provide  that  the  agency  or  institution 
.<o  designated  or  created  shall  be  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  tlYC  plan  or  for 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  the 
plan;  and  provide  that  such  agency  or  insti- 
tution shall  consult  with  any  State  advisory 
council  required  to  be  created  by  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of  such  plan; 

1 2 1  set  forth  a  comprehensive,  coordinated. 
and  statewide  program  of  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  activities  and  services 
under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State  (In- 
cluding funds  paid  to  an  Institution  pur- 
suant to  section  105(c))  under  its  allot- 
monts  under  section  102  will  be  expended 
solely  for  activities  and  services  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  103  and  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  agency  or  institu- 
tion administering  the  plan; 

(3)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  allocating  Federal  ftmds  to 
Uisiitutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State, 
which  policies  and  procedures  shall  Insure 
that  due  consideration  will  be  given — 

lA)  to  the  relative  capacity  and  willing- 
ness of  particular  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation (whether  public  or  private)  to  provide 
etiectlve  extension  or  continuing  education 
activities  and  services  designed  to  assist 
communities  In  solving  community  prob- 
lems; 

(B)  to  the  availability  pf  and  need  for  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  activities 
and  services  among  the  population  within 
the  State;  and 

'O  to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations 
of  the  activities  and  services  carried  out 
under  this  title  In  the  light  of  Information 
regarding  current  and  anticipated  commu- 
nity problems  in  the  State; 

(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  or  funds 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education,  but  sup- 
plement them,  and.  to  the  extent  practicable. 
Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  activities  and  services 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  section  103; 

15)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedtues  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement' dt  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  or 
by  the  Conunlssloner  to  institutions  of 
higher  education)  under  this  title:  and 
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(8)  provide  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  contaimng  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may'flnd  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and   verification   of   such   reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  or  sub- 
section (a). 

Payments 

Ssc.  105.  la  I  Except  as  provided  In  sul>sec- 
tlon  (b).  payment  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  to  those  State  agencies  and  institu- 
tions which  administer  plans  approved  luider 
section  104(b(.  Payments  under  this  title 
from  a  State's  allotment  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  developing  and  carrying  out  its  State 
plan  shall  equal  75  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  75 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1967,  and  50  per  centtim  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  except  that  no  payments  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  any  State  with 
respect  to  expenditures  for  developing  and 
administering  the  State  plan  which  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  the  costs  for  that  year  for 
which  payment  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  to  that  State,  or  }25,000.  whichever 
is  the  greater- 

(bl  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  its  allotments  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  and  until  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  Institutions  of  higher  education  which 
will  participate  in  carrying  out  the  State 
plan  for  that  year  will  together  have  avail- 
able during  that  year  for  expenditure  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  college  and  univer- 
sity extension  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams not  less  than  the  total  amount  ac- 
tually expended  by  those  Institutions  for 
vinivcrslty  exi.enslon  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  from  such  sources  during  the 
fiscal  year  endirtg  June  30.  1965.  pltis  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  the  non- 
Pederal  share  of  the  costs  with  respect  to 
which  payment  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
is  sought.  In  determining  the  cost  for  any 
fiscal  year  of  carrying  out  a  university  ex- 
tension and  contin'aing  education  program 
set  forth  in  a  State  plan  approved  imder 
section  104(bi,  and  the  amounts  available 
for  expenditure,  or  expended,  therefor  from 
State  or  other  non-Federal  sources,  there 
shall  be  excluded  any  amounts  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  have  been  or  will  be  real- 
ized during  that  year  by  participating  Insti- 
tutions from  fees  or  other  charges  to  persons 
benefiting  from  that  program. 

I  CI  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  made  in  Installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  and  they  may  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  partici- 
pating institutions  of  higher  education 
de.*ilgnated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or 
to  both. 

Experimental  Approaches  and  Supple- 
mental Grants 

Sec  106.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  t>e  used  by  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  experimental  approaches  to  extension 
and  continuing  education  related  to  the  solu- 
tion of  community  problems  as  set  forth  in 
section  103.  or.  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner,  for  such  augmentation  of 
grants  awarded  under  this  title  from  allotted 
funds  as  may  be  desirable  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

Administration  of  State  Plans 

SEC  107.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  state  plan  submitted 


under  this  title,  ox  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affordlnjNthe  State  agency  or  in- 
stitution submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  ii  hearing, 

(bi  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  or  institution  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 104(b).  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  104(a) .  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  falliu-e  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall  notUy 
the  State  agency  or  Institution  that  the  State 
win  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program  under  this  title  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply. 

Judicial  Review 
Sec.  108.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 
Bisect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  104(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  tujder  section  107(b),  such  state  may. 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  uans- 
mltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Conunlssloner  there- 
upon shall  file  to  the  court  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
Stales  Code 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. U  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  aclion,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
airu-m  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aatdc.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  cei^ificatlon  as 
provided  In  section  1254  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education 

Sec.  109.  (at  The  President  shall,  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  title,  ap- 
point a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
tension and  Continuing  Education  (here- 
after referred  to  as  tiie  "Advisory  Council"), 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall 
be  Chairman,  one  representative  each  cf  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Commerce.  De- 
fense. Lobor,  Interior,  and  State,  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  of  such 
other  Federal  agencies  having  extension  edu- 
cation responsibilities  as  the  President  may 
designate,  and  twelve  members  appointed, 
for  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  President,  Such 
twelve  members  shall,  to  the  extent  possible. 
Include  persons  knowledgeable  in  the  fields 
of  extension  and  continuing  education.  State 
and  local  officials,  and  other  persons  having 
special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifica- 
tion with  respect  to  community  problems. 
and  persons  representative  of  the  general 
public.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  lees 
often  than  twice  a  year. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  witli  ref^pect  to  policy  mat- 
ters arising   In   the   administration  of  this 
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title,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  104{bt.  the  approval  of  projects  and 
activities  under  section  106,  and  policies  to 
ellmlnat*  duplication  and  to  effectuate  the 
coordination  of  programs  under  this  title 
and  other  programs  offering  extension  or 
continuing  education  activities  and  services. 
(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  review  the 
adinintstr:ition  and  e^ectlveness  of  all  fed- 
erally support«l  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs,  make  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto,  and  make  annual  re- 
ports commencing  on  March  31,  1967.  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  (including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions of  Federal  laws  relating  to  extension 
and  continuing  education  activities)  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the 
Congresf:.  together  with  his  comments  and 
recommendations. 

Id)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  bus- 
iness of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  9100  per  day,  Including 
travel  time;  and.  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of .  business, 
members  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  -Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  sen-ice  employed  In- 
termittently. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Advisory  Council  such  .sec- 
retarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

ff)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Advisory  Council 
may  titlllze  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  accord- 
ance with  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  head  of  such  ngency. 

SeC-  no.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  modify 
authorities  under  the  Act  of  the  Febniary 
23,  1917  (Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act),  as  amended  (20  D.S.C.  U-16,  16- 
28) :  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  15l-I5m.  15o-15q, 
15ti;i-15)J,  and  15aaa-15ggg):  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  35-35n); 
title  vrn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (Public 
Law  88-5601;  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914 
(Smith-Lever  Act),  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  341- 
348). 

Limitation 
Sec.  111.  No  gra-U  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  any  education  activities  or  services 
related  to  sectarian  instrvictlon  or  religious 
worship,  or  provided  by  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "school  or  department  of  di- 
vinity" means  an  institution  or  a  department 
or  branch  of  an  Institution  whose  program 
Is  speclflcially  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation,  or  to  prepare  tbem  to  teach  the- 
ological subjects. 

TITLE    n COLLEGE    LIBiUBT    ASSISTANCE    AiTD 

LIBRAEY    THAINING    AND    RESEARCH 

Part  A — College  library  resources 
Appropriations  Authorized 
Sec.  201.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated fSO.OOOOCO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  grants  under  this  part  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist 
and  encourage  such  institutions  In  the  acqui- 
sition for  library  purposes  of  books,  periodi- 
cals,   documents,    magnetic    tapes,    phono- 


graph records,  audiovisual  materials,  and 
other  related  library  materials  (Including 
necessary  binding) . 

Basic  Orants 

Sec.  202.  Prom  75  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  basic  grants  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  that  section  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  combinations  of  such  Institu- 
tions. The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  shall  not 
exceed  S5.000  for  each  such  institution  of 
higher  education  and  each  branch  of  such 
Institution  which  Is  located  In  a  community 
different  from  that  In  which  Its  parent  inni- 
tuLlon  Is  located,  and  a  basic  grant  under 
this  subsection  may  be  mode  only  If  the  ap- 
plication therefor  is  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner upon  his  determination  that  the 
application  (whether  by  an  IndlvlduPl  in- 
stitution or  a  combination  of  Insiltutions)- 

(ai  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  wlvlch  the  grant  is  requested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
part)  for  all  library  purposes-  (exclusive  of 
construction)  (1)  aa  amount  not  less  thi;n 
the  average  annual  amount  It  expended  lor 
such  purposes  during  the  two-year  Diriijd 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  (2)  an  amount 
(from  such  other  sources)  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  such  grant; 

(bl  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  during  the  fiscal 
yeor  for  which  the  grant  Is  requested  (from 
funds  other  than  funds  received  under  tins 
part)  for  books,  periodicals,  docjiments,  mag- 
netic tapes,  phonograph  recor(fc,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  other  related  materials  (in- 
cluding necessary  binding)  for  library  pur- 
poses an  amount  not  less  than  the  average 
annual  amount  It  expended  for  such  mate- 
rials during  the  two-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1965; 

(CI  provides  for  Joint  use  of  llbraxy  faclll- 
ties  with  other  Institutions  where  feasible; 

(d)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  bo  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section;  and 

(c)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion, OS  the  Commissioner  may  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

Supplemental  Grants 
Sec.  203.  (ai  Prom  the  remainder  of  such 
75  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  flscal  year,  plus 
any  part  of  such  sums  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  needed  for  making 
grunts  under  section  204.  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  supplemental  grants 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  201  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  combi- 
nations of  such  Institutions.  The  amount  of 
a  supplemental  grant  shall  not  exceed  510 
for  each  full-time  student  (Including  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  the  niunber  of  part- 
time  students)  enrolled  In  each  such  Insti- 
tution, as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner.  A  supplemental  grant 
may  be  made  only  upon  application  there- 
for. In  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  may  require. 
which  application  shall — 

(1)  meet  the  application  requirements  set 
forth  In  section  202  except  for  the  matching 
requirement  set  forth  In  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of 
that  section; 

(2)  describe  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
library  resources  of  the  applicant  In  relation 
to  Its  present  enrollment  and  any  expected 
Increase  In  Its  enrollment; 

(31  set  forth  any  special  circumstances 
which  are  Impeding  or  will  Impede  the  proper 
development  of  Its  library  resources;  and 


(4)  provide  a  general  description  of  how 
a  supplemental  grant  would  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  size  or  quality  of  Its  library  re. 
sources. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  ap. 
plications  for  supplemental  grants  on  the 
basis  of  basic  criteria  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions and  developed  after  consultation  with 
the  Council  created  under  section  205.  Such 
basic  criteria  shall  be  such  as  wUI  best  tend 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  part  and  they 
(11  may  take  Into  consideration  factors  such 
as  the  size  and  age  of  the  library  collection 
and  student  enrollment,  and  (2)  .';hall  give 
priority  to  Institutions  in  need  of  flnancUl 
assistance  for  library  purposes. 

Special  Purpose  Grants 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Twenty-five  per  centimi  of 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
201  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the 
Commissioner  to  m.-^ke  special  grants  (1)  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  which  dem- 
onstrate a  special  need  for  addltlonol  llbrnrv 
resources  ond  which  demonstrate  that  tuch 
additional  library  resources  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  quality  of  their 
educational  resources.  (2)  to  Institutions  o! 
higher  education  to  meet  special  national  or 
regional  needs  In  the  library  and  Informa- 
tion sciences.  Including  those  In  the  physical 
and  social  science  fields,  and  (31  to  combi- 
nations of  Insiituilons  of  higher  educ.°.tion 
which  need  special  assistance  In  establl.-ihliig 
and  strengthening  Joint-use  facilities. 
Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used  only 
for  books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
t4(pes.  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  mj- 
terlals,  ond  other  related  library  materials 
(including  necessary  binding). 

(bl  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  ah.'.Il 
be  made  upon  application  providing  sal.s- 
factory  assurance  that  (1)  the  applicant  icr 
applicants  Jointly  In  the  case  of  a  combii,  .- 
tlou  of  Institutions)  will  expend  during  the 
flscal  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  requested 
(from  funds  other  than  funds  received  under 
this  part)  tor  the  same  purposes  as  sucli 
grant  an  amount  from  such  other  sources 
equal  to  33"j  per  centum  of  such  grant,  and 
(2)  each  such  applicant  will  expend  (froai 
such  other  sources)  for  all  library  purposes 
(exclusive  of  cbnstruction )  an  amount  not 
less  thon  the  average  annual  amount  it  ex- 
pended lor  such  purposes  during  the  two- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1965. 

Advisory  Council  on  College  Library 
Resources 
Sec. 205.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advi- 
sory Council  on  College  Library  Resources 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  odvlse  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  establishing 
criteria  for  the  making  of  supplementri: 
grants  under  section  203  and  the  making  of 
special  purpose  grants  under  section  204. 
The  Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special 
advisory  and  technical  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  useful  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Coufacll. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council. 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  riite 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing SlOO  per  day.  Including  travel  time;  and. 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  o( 
1046  (5  use.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently 
Accreditation  Requirement  for  Purposes  v' 

This  Part 
Sec.  206.  For  the  purposes  of  this  port,  au 
educational  institution  shall  be  deemed  to 
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hn-e  been  accredited  by  B  lutlonally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  If  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  there  Is  satis- 
factory assurance  that  upon  acquisition  of 
the  library  resources  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  under  this  part  Is  sought,  or  upon 
licqulsitlon  of  thoFe  resources  and  other 
library  resources  planned  to  be  acquired 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  institution  will 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  ol  such 
agency  or  association. 

Limitation 

5':,c.  207.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  lor  books,  periodicals,  documents,  or 
other  related  materials  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tari-in  iiisiructlon  or  religious  worship,  or 
primarily  In  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
program  of  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'school  or  department  of  divinity"  means  an 
lostitutlon  or  a  department  or  branch  of  an 
mstltutlon  whose  program  Is  specifically  for 
the  educallon  of  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

Part  B — Library  training  QTUi  research 
Appropriations  Authorized 

Sfcc.  221-  There  are  authorized  to  be  np- 
oropriated  $7,500,000  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966,  and  *15,000,000  lor  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for 
rxh  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
the  ptupose  of  carrying  out  this  part- 
Definition  of  'Librarlaiishlp" 

SeC-  222.  For  the  purpo-ses  of  this  part 
the  term  "llbrarlanshlp"  means  ihe  principles 
and  practices  of  the  library  and  information 
sciences.  Including  the  acquisition,  organlza- 
tlon.  storage,  retrieval,  and  dlstcmination  of 
Information,  and  reference  and  research  use 
of  library  and  other  Information  resources 
Grants  for  Training  In  Llbrarlanshlp 

Sec  223  10)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
edijc:ition  to  assist  them  In  training  persons 
lu  llbrarlanshlp.  Including  the  training  of 
speciiUsts  In  the  communication  of  Informa- 
tion in  the  physical  and  social  sciences.  Such 
grants  may  be  used  by  such  Institutions  to 
assist  in  covering  the  cost  of  courses  of  train- 
ing or  sttidy  for  such  persons,  ond  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  fellowfhlps  or 
tralneeshlps  with  stipends  (Including  allow- 
ances for  traveling,  subsistence,  .md  other 
expenses)  for  fellows  and  others  tjndergolng 
training  and  their  deix-ndents  not  In  excess 
of  such  maximum  amounts  8s  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner. 

(bl  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
to  an  Institution  of  higher  educntion  only 
upon  application  by  the  Institution  and  only 
upon  his  findlnK  that  such  pro<^ram  will 
substantially  further  the  objective  of  Increas- 
ing the  opportunities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion lor  training  In  UbrarLinghlp. 

Research  and  Demonstrations  Relating  lo 
Libraries  and  the  Training  of  Library 
Personnel 

Sec.  224.  (a)  The  Commissioner  la  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies.  Itistltutlons.  and  organizations  and 
to  Individuals,  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  the  Improvement 
of  libraries  or  the  Improvement  of  training 
In  llbrarlanshlp.  Including  the  development 
of  new  techniques,  systems,  and  equipment 
for  processing,  storing,  and  distributing  In- 
formation, and  for  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation derived  from  such  research  and 
demon.stratlons,  and,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U  SO. 
6),  to  provide  by  contracts  with  them  for 
the  conduct  of  such  activities;  except  that 
10  such  grant  may  be  made  to  a  private 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  other 
than  a  nonprofit  one. 
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(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  special  or  technical  advisory 
committees  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  ad- 
vise him  on  matters  of  general  policy  con- 
cerning research  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  Improvement  ol  libraries  and 
the  Improvement  of  training  in  librarian- 
ship,  or  concerning  special  servlc-es  neces- 
sary thereto  or  special  problems  Involved 
therein. 

(c )  The  Commissioner  shall  also  from  time 
to  time  appoint  panels  of  experts  competent 
to  evaluate  various  types  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section, 
and  shall  obtain  the  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  such  a  panel  before  making  each 
grant  under  this  section. 

(d)  Members  of  any  committee  or  panel 
appointed  under  this  section  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  emloyees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  such  a  committee  or  panel,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per 
diem,  including  travel  time:  and  they  may. 
while  so  sen'lng  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  tlie 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  ( 5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice  employed    Intermittently. 

Porf  C — Cataloging  o)  Library  Materials 

Authorization 
Sec.  241.  lliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  86,315,000  for  the  fiscal 
yeiu-  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  $7,770,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
lor  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  transfer  funds 
to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of— 

( 1 )  Insuring,  so  far  as  possible,  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  all  li- 
brary materials  currently  published  through- 
out the  world  of  value  to  scholarship;  and 

(2)  providing  catalog  information  for 
these  moterials  promptly  after  receipt,  ond 
distributing  bibliographic  Information  by 
printing  catalog  cards  and  by  other  means, 
and  authorizing  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
use  for  exchange  and  other  purposes  such 
of  these  materials  not  needed  for  Its  own 
collections. 

TITLE   m — STBENCTHENING    DEVELOPING 
INSTITL-TIONS 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Appropriations 
Authorized 

Sec  301.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  assist  in  raising  the  academic  quality  of 
colleges  which  have  the  desire  and  poten- 
tial to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  higher  education  resources  of  our  Na- 
tion but  which  for  financial  and  other  rea- 
sons are  struggling  for  survival  and  are 
isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic 
life,  and  to  do  so  by  enabling  the  Commis- 
sioner to  establish  a  national  teaching  fellow 
program  and  to  encourage  and  assist  In  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  arrangements 
under  which  these  colleges  may  draw  on  the 
talent  and  experience  of  our  finest  colleges 
and  universities,  and  on  the  educational  re- 
Botirces  of  business  and  Industry,  in  their 
effort  to  improve  their  academic  quality. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated— 

(1)  $25,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  tour 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to  de- 
veloping institutions  which  plan  to  award 
one  or  more  bachelors  degrees  diirlng  such 
year; 

(2)  $25,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding flscal  years,  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to  de- 


veloping Institutions  which  do  not  plan 
to  award  such  a  degree  dtiring  stich  year: 
and 

(3)  $5,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1667,  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  flscal  years,  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  clause  (li  or  (2),  or  both, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 
Definition  of  "Developing  Institution" 
Sec.  302.  As  used  In  this  title  the  term 
"developing  Institution"  means  a  public  or 
nonprofit    educational    institution    which— 

(a)  admits  as  regulfr  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  certificate; 

(b)  Is  legally  authorized  to  provide,  and 
provides  within  the  State,  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year 
program  which  Is  acceptable  tor  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree,  or  offers  a  two-year 
program  In  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  Is  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a 
technician  and  at  a  semtprofcsslonal  level  In 
engineering,  scientific,  or  other  technological 
fields  which  require  the  understanding  and 
application  of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  of  knowledge: 

(c  I  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable  authority 
OS  to  the  quality  of  training  offered  or  Is. 
according  to  such  an  agency  or  a.ssoclatlon. 
making  reasonable  progress  towacd  accredi- 
tation; 

(d>  has  met  the  requirements  of  clauses 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  during  the  two  acodemlc 
years  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which 
it  seeks  assistance  under  this  title: 

(e)  is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Its  teaching  and  odmln- 
istratlve  staffs  and  of  its  student  services; 

(f )  is  seriously  handicapped  in  Us  efforts 
to  Improve  such  staffs  and  services  by  lack 
of  financial  resources  and  a  shortage  of  quali- 
fied professional  personnel; 

(g)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion; and 

(hi  Is  not  an  institution,  or  department, 
or  branch  of  an  Institution,  wliose  program 
is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 
Advisory  Council  on  Developing  Institutions 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish m  the  Office  of  Education  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Developing  Institutions 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"),  consisting  of  the  Commissioner 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  one  representative 
each  of  such  Federal  agencies  having  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  developing  Institu- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  may  designate, 
and  eight  members  appointed,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  Eervlce  laws,  by  the  Commis- 
sioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(b|  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising 
In  the  administration  of  this  title  and  in 
particular  shall  assist  the  Commissioner  in 
Identifying  those  developing  InEtltutiona 
through  which  the  purposes  of  this  title  can 
best  be  achieved  and  in  esiabUshing  priorities 
for  use  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title.  The  Commlfsloner  may  appoint  such 
special  advisory  and  technical  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  useful  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Memtiers  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
otherwise  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed   by  the  Secretary,   but   not  exceeding 
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9100  per  day,  Including  travel  time;  and, 
while  so  ^en'lng  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
ilou  5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1948  (5  U.S.C.  73b-21  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

Grants  for  Cooperative  Agreements  To 
Strengthen  Developing  Institutions 

Sec,  304.  ta)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  developing  instltu- 
ttona  and  other  colleges  and  universities  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing, 
and  carrying  out  cooperative  arrangements 
which  show  promise  aa  effective  measures  for 
strengthening  the  academic  programs  and 
the  administration  of  developing  institu- 
tions. Such  cooperative  arrangements  may 
be  between  developing  Institutions,  between 
developing  institutions  and  other  colleges 
and  universities,  and  between  developing  in- 
stitutions and  organizations,  agencies,  and 
business  entltes.  Graflts  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  projects  and  activities  such 
as — ■ 

( 1 )  exchange  of  faculty  or  students.  In- 
cluding arrangements  lor  bringing  visiting 
scholars  to  developing  institutions; 

(2)  faculty  and  administration  Improve- 
ment programs  utilising  training,  education 
(including  fellowships  leading  to  advanced 
degrees).  Internships,  research  pai^iclpalion. 
and  other  means; 

(31  introduction  of  new  currlculuma  and 
curricular  materials; 

(4)  development  and  operation  of  cooper- 
ative education  programs  involving  alternate 
periods  of  academic  study  and  business  or 
public  employment; 

(5)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  librar- 
ies or  latwratorlee,  including  necessary 
books,  materials,  and  equipment;  and 

(6)  other  arrangements  which  offer  prom- 
ise of  strengthening  the  academic  programs 
and  the  administration  of  developing  insti- 
tutions. 

lb)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  information  as  he  deems  necessary. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication unless  it — 

( 1  (  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  el^clent 
operation  of  the  program; 

f2)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  Incre.ise  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a^. 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

1 31  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  my  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section:  and 

1 4)  provides  for  maKing  "iuch  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  And 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and*  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

ici  The  Commissioner  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Council,  establish  criteria 
as  to  eligible  expenditures  tor  which  grants 
made  under  this  section  may  be  used,  which 
criteria  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  prevent 
the  use  of  such  grants  for  expenditures  not 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 


National  Teaching  Fellowships 
Sec  305,  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  award  fellowships  under  this  section 
to  highly  quallfled  graduate  students  and 
Junior  members  of  the  faculty  of  colleges 
and  universities,  to  encourage  such  indi- 
viduals to  teach  at  developing  Institutions. 
The  Commissioner  shall  award  fellowships 
to  Individuals  for  teaching  at  developing 
Institutions  only  upon  application  by  an  In- 
stitution approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  and  only  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Commissioner  that  the  program  of  teach- 
ing set  forth  in  the  application  Is  reasonable 
in  the  light  of  the  quallflcations  of  the 
teaching  fellow  and  of  the  educational  needs 
of  the  applicant. 

lb)  Fellowships  may  be  awarded  under 
this  section  for  such  period  of  teaching  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine,  but  such 
period  shall  not  exceed  two  academic  years 
or  extend  Ijeyond  June  30.  1970.  Each  per- 
son awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  receive  a  stipend 
for  each  academic  year  of  teaching  of  not 
more  than  S6.500  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner upon  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
plus  an  additional  amount  of  *400  for  each 
such  year  on  account  of  each  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

TITLE  IV — STTJDEKT  ASSISTANCE 

Part  A — Undergraduate  scholarshipa 
Sta.tement   of   Ptirpose    and    Appropriations 


Amount  of  Scholarship— Annual 

Determination 


Authorized 

Sec.  401,  (a)  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide,  through  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  State  programs,  scholarships 
to  assist  in  making  available  the  benefits  of 
higher  education  to  quallfled  high  school 
graduates  from  low-income  families,  who  for 
lack  of  financial  means  of  their  own  or  of 
their  families  would  he  unable  to  obtain  such 
benefits  without  such  aid.  It  is  further  the 
purpose  of  the  Congress  to  encourage  such 
Institutions  to  use  work-study  and  loan  pro- 
grams and  any  other  means  of  student  aid 
available  to  them  to  combine  with  or  supple- 
ment scholarship  aid  under  this  part,  as  may 
tje  appropriate  to  any  case. 

lb)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  piiymetlts  to  ( 1 )  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  that  have  agree- 
ments with  him  entered  Into  under  section 
407,  for  use  by  such  institutions  ( A )  for 
payments  to  undergraduate  students  for  the 
initial  academic  year  of  scholarships  award- 
ed to  them  under  this  part  and  (B)  for 
defraying  (within  the  limits  specified  in  sec. 
tlon  407(b) )  eligible  costs  of  administration, 
by  such  institutions,  of  the  cooperative  moti- 
vational program  for  high  sch6ol  students 
described  in  section  407(a)(5),  and  (2) 
States  to  be  used  in  their  scholarship  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  section  406(b).  There 
are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  payment  to 
such  institutions  for  xise  by  them  for  making 
scholarship  pajTnents  under  this  part  to 
undergraduate  students  for  academic  years 
other  than  the  initial  year  of  their  scholar- 
ship. Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payment  to  Institutions  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  appropriated.  For 
the  puiT>oses  of  this  subsection,  payment  for 
the  first  year  of  a  scholorship  shall  not  be 
considered  as  an  Initial-year  payment  if  the 
scholarship  was  awarded  for  the  continuing 
education  of  a  student  who  had  been  previ- 
ously awarded  a  scholarship  under  this  part 
(whether  by  another  Institution  or  otlier- 
wlse  1  and  had  received  payment  for  any  year 
of  that  scholarship. 


Sec.  402.  From  the  funds  received  by  it 
for  such  purpose  under  this  part,  an  ic 
satution  of  higher  education  which  awards 
a  scholarship  to  a  student  under  this  pan 
shall,  for  the  duration  of  the  scholarship. 
pay  to  that  student  for  each  ai»deiulc  year 
during  which  he  Is  In  need  of  scholarship 
old  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  institu- 
tion, an  amount  determined  by  the  institu- 
tion for  such  student  with  respect  to  that 
year,  which  amount  shall  not  exceed  $800, 
or  $1,000  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  during 
the  preceding  academic  year  of  college  ,vorlt 
received  grades  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class, 
or,  if  less,  the  amount  deemed  by  the  in- 
stitutlon  to  be  required  by  such  student 
to  pursue  the  educational  program  Involved 
at  the  Institution:  except  that  if  the  amount 
of  the  payment  so  determined  for  that  year 
Is  less  than  $200  no  payment  shall  be  mode 
under  this  part  to  that  student  for  that 
year.  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to 
the  foregoing  limitations,  prescribe  for  the 
guidance  of  participating  Institutions  basic 
criteria  or  schedules  (or  tioth)  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  any  such  scholar- 
ship, taking  Into  account  the  objective  o[ 
limiting  scholarship  aid  under  this  part  to 
students  from  low-Income  families  and  sucli 
other  factors.  Including  the  number  of  de- 
pendents in  the  family,  as  the  Commissioner 
may  deem  relevant. 

Duration  of  Scholarship 
Sec.  403.  The  duration  of  a  scholarship 
awarded  under  this  part  thall  be  the  period 
required  tor  completion  by  the  recipient  at 
his  undergraduate  course  of  study  at  t!ie 
Institution  of  lugher  education  from  whlcu 
he  received  the  scholarship  award,  exoc^t 
that  such  period  shall  not  exceed  four 
academic  years  less  any  such  period  *ith 
respect  to  which  the  recipient  has  pre- 
viously received  paj-ments  under  this  part 
pursuant  to  a  prior  scholarship  award 
(Whether  made  by  the  same  or  another  in- 
stitution). A  scholarship  awarded  under 
this  part  shall  entitle  the  recipient  to  pay- 
ments only  if  he  (1)  Is  maintaining  satis- 
factory  progress  in  the  course  of  study  which 
he  is  pursuing,  according  to  the  regularly 
prescribed  standards  and  practices  of  the  in. 
stitutlon  from  which  he  received  the  award. 
and  (2)  IS  devoting  essentially  full  time  to 
that  course  of  study,  during  the  academic 
year,  in  attendance  at  that  Institution. 
Failure  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Institu- 
tion during  vacation  periods  or  periods  of 
military  service,  or  during  other  periods  diu-- 
Ing  which  the  Commissioner  determines  in 
accordance  with  regulations  that  there  l» 
good  cause  for  his  nonattendance  (during 
which  periods  he  shall  receive  no  payment.si, 
shall  not  be  deemed  contrary  to  clause  (2i 
Selection  of  Recipients  of  Scholarships 
Sec.  404.  (a)  An  Individual  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  scholarship  award  under  this  part 
at  any  institution  of  higher  education  which 
has  made  an  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sioner pursuant  to  section  407  (which  in- 
stitution Is  hereinafter  In  this  part  referred 
to  as  an  "eligible  institution").  If  the  indi- 
vidual (1)  Is  from  a  low-Income  family  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
or  schedules  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
402).  and  (2)  makes  opplicatlon  at  the  time 
and  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  that  insti- 
tution. 

(b)  Prom  among  those  eligible  for  scholar- 
ship awards  from  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  institution 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner  under 
section  407  and  within  the  amount  allocated 
to  the  Institution  for  that  purpose  for  that 
year  under  section  406.  select  Individuals 
who  are  to  be  awarded  such  scholarships 
and  determine,  pursuant  to  section  402,  tse 
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..niouiits  to  be  paid  to  tliem.  An  Institution 
sluii;  not  awarti  a  scholarship  to  an  individ- 
Lul  unless  it  aetermiues  that — 

1 1  he  Is  in  need  of  the  scholarship  to  pur- 
iue  a  course  of  study  at  such  institution; 

'2i  he  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
institution,  of  maintaining  good  standing  la 
such  course  of  study;  and 

(31  be  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
::i  ,>  lull-time  student  at  such  Institution  or, 
::i  the  case  of  a  student  already  attending 
5uch  institution,  is  In  good  standing  and  In 
;ui:-time  attendance  there  as  en  under-grad- 
u::\o  student. 

.VfjpL-irtionment  of  Scholarship  Funds  Among 
States 

*ec.  406.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priited  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of 
5<K"!on  401(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
n;;oS!oner  shall  apportion  on  amount  equ,al 
:o  not  more  th.^^^  2  per  centum  of  such  sums 
imong  Puerto  Rico,  Gu:im,  American  Samoa, 
•:,d  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their 
•i-spectlve  needs  for  assistance  under  this 
:jrt.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  oppro- 
•jruied  shall  be  apportioned  .miong  the 
States  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 

21  Of  the  sums  being  apportioned  under 
•Is;.;  subsection — 

I  A)  one-thlrd  shall  be  ppportloned  by  the 
Ommissioner  among  the  States  so  that  the 
ipp.irtlnnment  to  each  State  under  this 
::au.-e  will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
iirao  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
of  p'lr.vDns  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In 
institutions  of  (higher  education  In  such 
Stjte  bears  to  the  total  nunjber  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  institutions 
ol  higher  education  in  all  the  States. 

iBi  one- third  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
r  rnrr.lfsloner  among  the  States  so  that  the 
iriiortionment  to  each  State  under  this 
■liuse  will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
;,me  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
r.f  secondary  school  graduates  of  such  State 
beirs  to  the  total  number  of  eUch  secondary 
-  scti.)3l  graduates  of  all  the  States,  and 

'Ci  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
Jainnq  the  States  so  th.at  the  appointment 
w  "ach  State  under  this  clause  will  lie  an 
imtunt  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
tiiic-tiiird  as  the  number  of  related  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  In  families 
Tlth  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  In 
such  State  licars  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living 
in  fnmilles  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
1:1000  In  .111  the  States. 

i:ii  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  d)  and 
2 1  of  this  subsection — 

(Ai  the  term  "State"  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
'he  Virgin  Island!!. 

*Bi  the  term  "secondary  school  graduate" 
nii-.ns  a  perron  who  has  received  formal 
■pooenition  (by  diploma,  certificate,  or  siml- 
'■■■■T  means)  from  an  approved  school  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  four  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  first  eight  years  of  school- 
^ork.  and 

(Ci  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cmion  and  the  number  of  secondary  school 
nndurites  shall  each  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
.-atlsfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
oient  of  Heolth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Slid  the  number  of  related  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  nge  living  In  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
bails  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
ivallable  from  the  Deporttnent  of  Com- 
nierce. 

1 4)  If  the  total  of  the  sums  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  required  under 
section  406  for  any  fiscal  yeox  for  eligible 
institutions  in  a  State  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  apportionment  to  that  State 
under  paragraph  il)  or  (2)  for  that  year, 
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the  Commissioner  may  reapportion  the  re- 
maining lunount  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dale  or  dotes  as  he  may  fix,  to  other  States  in 
such  maimer  as  he  determines  will  best 
assist  In  ochleving  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  tection  401(b)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned  or  reappor- 
tioned among  the  States  in  juch  manner  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such 
sums  are  appropriated. 

Allocation  of  Apportioned  Funds  to  Institu- 
tions and  for  State  Scholarship  Plans 

Sec-  406.  (a)(])  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  da  tes  by  which  eligible 
institutions  in  any  State  must  tile  applica- 
tions for  allocation,  to  such  Institutions,  of 
student  scholarship  funds  from  the  appor- 
tioimaent  to  that  Sutc  (and  of  any  reap- 
portionment thereto)  for  ony  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  405(a),  to  be  U£ed  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  401(b).  Such  allocations  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  equitable  criteria 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  and 
which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  such  dis- 
tribution of  Euch  funds  among  eligible  In- 
Btituilons  Within  a  state  as  will  most  ef- 
fectively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(2i  The  Commissioner  shall  further,  in 
accordance  with  rcgtiiatlons.  allot  to  eligible 
institutions,  in  any  State,  from  funds  appor- 
tioned or  reapportioned  pursuant  to  section 
405  (b| ,  funds  to  be  used  for  the  scholarship 
payments  specified  in  the  second  sentence  of 
section  401  lb). 

(3)  Payment  shall  be  made  from  allot- 
ments under  this  section  to  Institutions  as 
needed. 

(b)  Upon  request  from  the  Governor  of 
any  State,  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
such  State's  apportionment  (not  Including 
suy  reapportionments)  for  any  fiscal  year 
sh.ill  be  paid  to  such  State  for  use  during 
such  year  in  granting  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  If — 

(1)  such  State  provides  an  equal  amount 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose: 

(2)  such  amount  provided  by  such  State 
represents  an  Increase  in  expenditures  for 
such  purpose  by  euch  state  over  the  amount 
expended  by  such  State  for  the  previous  fiscal 
yeiir:  and 

(3)  such  scholarships  are  granted  on  the 
same  basis  of  need,  and  are  subBtuntially  the 
same  in  other  respects,  as  scholarships 
granted  by  Institutions  of  higher  education 
pursuant  to  this  part. 

Requests  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  prior  to  such  times  as  are 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  such  Information  with 
respect  to  the  State's  scholarship  program 
under  which  the  Federal  payment  Is  to  be 
used  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commisslonen 
for  the  purposes  of  the  part. 

-Agreements  With  Institutions — Conditions 
Sec.  407.  (a)  An  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  desires  to  obtain  funds  for 
scholarships  under  tills  port,  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Commissioner.  Such 
agreement  shall — 

(1 )  provide  that  funds  received  by  the  In- 
stitution under  this  part  will  be  used  by  It 
only  for  the  piu-poses  specified  In.  and  In 
accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

(2)  provide  tbot  in  determining  whether 
an  individual  is  an  eligible  student  from  a 
low-Income  family  the  Institution  will  (A) 
consider  the  source  of  such  individual's  in- 
come and  that  of  any  Individual  or  Individ- 
uals upon  whom  the  student  relies  primarily 
for  support,  and  (B)  make  an  appropriate 
review  of  the  assets  of  the  student  and  of 
such  Individuals; 

(3)  provide  that  in  the  selection  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  scholarships  under  this  part 
preference  shall  be  given  to  (A)  students 
who  are  beginning  their  first  year  of  under- 


t 

graduate  study  and  (B)  students  who  are 
transferring  from  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  customarily  offe.'^  only  a 
two-year  program  of  study  to  an  Institution 
which  offers  four  or  more  years  of  higher 
education: 

(4)  provide  that  the  Institution  will,  where 
appropriati>.  combine  financial  a-<-sistance  In 
the  form  of  loans  under  title  n  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  or 
under  a  State  or  private  plan,  work-study 
opportunities  under  part  C  oic  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (as 
amended  by  part  C  of  this  title)  or  as  may 
be  offered  otherwise,  and  scholarships  under 
this  part,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  students  from  low-income  families; 

(5)  provide  that  the  institution,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  Institutions  of  higher 
education  where  appropriate,  will  make 
vigorous  efforts  to  identify  qualified  youths 
from  low-Income  families  and  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  their  education  bevond 
secondarj-  school  through  programs  and 
activities  such  as — 

(A|  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary-school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  ccrapletc  secondary  school  and  pur- 
sue post-secondary-school  educational  op- 
portunities, and 

(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  ten- 
tative commitments  for  scholarships  to 
qualified  students  enrolled  in  grade  11  and 
lower  grades  or  to  secondary-school  dropouts 
who  have  a  demonstrated  aptitude  for  col- 
lege study; 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  Institution 
will  continue  to  spend  in  its  own  scholar- 
ship and  student-aid  program,  from  sources 
other  than  fund=  received  under  this  part, 
not  less  than  the  average  expenditure  per 
year  made  for  that  ptirpose  during  the  most 
recent  period  of  three  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  effective  d.ite  of  the  agreement: 

(7)  Include  provisions  designed  to  make 
scholarships  under  this  part  reasonably 
available  (to  the  extent  of  available  funds) 
to  all  eligible  ^tudcnti  In  the  Institution  In 
need  thereof;  and 

18)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pro^ct  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(bi  An  in-'ititutlon  may  spend  up  to  5 
per  centum  of  the  funds  paid  to  it  for  any 
fl:ical  year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1970, 
for  the  admlElstratlon  of  the  program  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (al. 
Contracts  To  Encourage  Full  Utillzotlon  of 
Educational  Talent 

Sec.  408.  (a)  To  nssLst  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  title  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  (without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  D-S.C.  6)).  to 
enter  into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  year.  «ith  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of — 

( 1 1  identifying  quallfled  youths  from  low- 
Income  families  and  encouraging  them  to 
complete  secondary  school  and  undertake 
postsecondary  educational  training. 

(2)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
flnanclal  aid.  including  aid  furnished  under 
t-hls  part,  and 

(3)  encouraging  secondary-school  dropouts 
of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter  edutia- 
tlonal  programs,  including  post-secondary- 
school  programs. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

Definition  of  "Academic  Tear" 
Sec    409.  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term 
"academic  year"  means  an  academic  year  or 
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Its  equivalent  as  defined  In  regiilatlone  of 
the  Commissioner. 

Part    B — Federal,    State,    and    private    pro- 
grams  o/    low-interest    insured    loans    to 
students  tn  inttitutiona  of  higher  educa- 
tion 
Stftiement   or   Purpose    and    Appropriations 
Authorized 
Sec.  421,  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
enable  the  Commlasloner   (1)    to  encourage 
States  and  nonprofit  private  Institutions  and 
organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan  in- 
surance  progr;\ms    for   students    In   eligible 
Institutions  (as  defined  In  section  435*.  (2) 
to  provide  a  Federal  program  of  student  loan 
insurance  for  students  who  do  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit 
program  of  student  loan  Insurance  covered 
by  an  agreement  under  section  428(b).  and 
(3)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  loans 
to  qualified  students  which  are  Insured  un- 
der this  part  or  under  a  program  of  a  State 
or  of  a  nonprofit  private  mBUtution  or  orga- 
nization which  meets  the   requirements  of 
section  428(a)(1)  (A). 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
paxt — 

( 1 )  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  student  loan  Insurance  fund  (es- 
tablished by  section  431)  (A)  the  sum  of 
Sl.000.000.  and  (B)  such  further  sums.  If  any, 
OS  may  become  necessary  for  the  adequacy 
of  the  student  loan  Insurance  fund. 

(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  payments  under  section  428  with 
respect  to  Interest  on  insured  loana.  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  endirtj;  June  30,  1966, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  re- 
quired therefor,  and 

(3)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $17,500,000  for  making  ad- 
vances pursuant  to  section  422  for  the  re- 
serve funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private 
student  loan  insurance  programs. 

Sums  appropriated  under  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsectlou  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  and  sums  appropriated  un- 
der clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  for  advances  under  section  422  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968. 

Advances  for  Reserve  Funds  of  State  and 
Nonprofit  Private  Loan  Insurance  Pro- 
grams 

Sec.  422.  (a){l)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated pm-suunt  to  clause  (3)  of  section  421 
(b( ,  the  Commissioner  is  authorlzpd  to  make 
advances  to  any  State  with  which  he  has 
made  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  428 
(bi  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  establish 
or  strengthen  the  reserve  fund  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  fesurance  program  covered  by  that 
agreement.  If  for  any  of  the_  fiscal  years 
endina:  June  30.  1966.  June  30.  1967.  or  June 
30.  1968.  a  State  does  not  have  a  student 
loan  insurance  program  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  42a(b).  and  the 
Commissioner  determines  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  chief  executive  officer  of  that 
State  that  there  is  no  reasonable  likelihood 
that  the  State  will  have  such  student  loan 
Insurance  program  for  such  year,  the  Com- 
missioner may  make  advances  for  such  year 
for  the  same  purpose  to  one  or  more  non- 
profit private  Institutions  or  organizations 
with  which  he  has  made  an  agreement  pur- 
suant to  section  428i:b)  In  order  to  enable 
students  In  that  State  to  participate  in  a 
program  of  student  loan  insurance  covered 
by  such  an  agreement.  The  Commissioner 
may  make  advances  under  this  subsection 
both  to  a  State  program  with  which  he  has 
such  an  agreement  and  to  one  or  more  non- 
profit private  Institutions  or  organizations 
with  which  he  has  such  an  agreement  in  that 
State  If  he  determines  that  such  advances 
are  necessary  In  order  that  students  tn  each 
eligible  Institution  have  access  through  such 
Institution  to  a  student  loan  insurance  pro- 


gram which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 428(b)  U)  ■ 

(2)  Advances  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (In- 
cluding conditions  relating  to  the  time  or 
times  of  payment)  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  428(b)  as  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Advances  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  repaid  within  such  period  as  the 
Commissioner  may  deem  to  be  appropriate 
in  each  case  In  the  light  of  the  maturity  and 
solvency  of  the  reserve  fund  for  which,  the 
advance  was  made. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  advances  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
2 '.2  per  centum  of  8700.000,000  as  the  popu- 
lation of  that  State  aged  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two,  inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two, 
inclusive.  If  the  amount  so  determined  for 
any  State,  however.  Is  less  than  £25.000,  it 
shall  be  Increased  to  $25,000  and  the  total 
of  the  Increases  thereby  required  shall  be  de- 
rived by  proportionately  reducing  (but  not 
below  825.000)  the  amount  so  determined 
for  each  of  the  remaining  States.  Advances 
to  nonprofit  private  Institutions  and  orga- 
nizations pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may 
be  in  such  amounts  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  arc  made,  except  that  the  sum 
of  (11  advances  to  such  Institutions  and 
organizations  for  the  benefit  of  students  In 
any  State  plus  (2)  the  amounts  advanced 
to  such  State,  may  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  advanced  to  that  State 
pursuant  to  the  first  two  sentences  of  this 
subsection.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  population  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two.  inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of 
all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Cotnmissloner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satis- 
factory data  available  to  bim. 
Effect    of    Adequate    Non-Federal    Programs 

Sec.  423.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  Is- 
sue certificate*  of  insurance  under  section 
429  to  lenders  In  a  State  If  he  determines 
that  every  eligible  institution  has  reason- 
able access  in  that  State  to  a  State  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram which  Is  covered  by  an  agreement  un- 
der section  428(b). 

Scope  and  Duration  of  Loan  Insurance 

Program 

Sec.  424.  (a)  The  total  principal  amount 
of  new  loans  made  and  Installments  paid 
pursuant  to  lines  of  credit  (as  defined  In 
section  435)  to  students  covered  by  Insur- 
ance under  this  part  shall  not  exceed  $700.- 
000.000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  Sl.OOO.OOO.OOO  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1987.  and  $1,400,000,000  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  Thereafter,  In- 
surance pursuant  to  this  part  may  be 
granted  only  for  loans  made  (or  for  loan  In- 
siallments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of  credit) 
to  enable  students,  who  have  obtained  prior 
loans  Insured  under  this  part,  to  continue 
or  complete  their  educational  programs;  but 
no  insurance  may  be  granted  for  any  loan 
made  or  installment  paid  after  June  30, 
1972. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may.  If  he  finds  It 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this 
part  assign,  within  the  maximum  amounts 
specified  In  subsection  (a),  insurance  quotas 
applicable  to  eligible  lenders,  or  to  States 
or  areas,  and  mny  from  time  to  time  re- 
assign unused  portions  of  these  quotas. 
Llmltationc  on  Individual  Loans  and  on 
Insurance 

Sec.  42^  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  made 
to  a  student  In  any  academic  year  or  Its 
equivalent  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  which  may  be 
covered  by  insurance  under  this  part  may 


not  exceed  $1,500  In  the  case  of  a  graduate 
or  professional  student  (as  defined  In  rcgu. 
latlons  of  the  Commissioner),  or  81.000  In 
the  case  of  any  other  student.  The  ag- 
gregate  Insured  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
all  such  Insured  loans  made  to  any  student 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  S7.500  in  the 
case  of  any  graduate  or  professional  student 
(OS  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Comnils- 
sioner,  and  Including  any  such  Insured  loans 
made  to  such  person  iSefore  he  became  a 
graduate  or  professional  student),  or  $r.OO0 
in  the  case  of  any  other  student.  The  an- 
nual Insurable  limit  per  student  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  exceeded  by  a  line  of  credit 
under  which  actual  payments  by  the  lender 
to  the  borrower  will  not  be  made  In  any  year 
tn  excess  of  the  annual  limit. 

(b)  The  Insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
Insured  under  this  part  shall  be  100  per 
centiun  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan.  Such  Insurance 
liability  shall  not  Include  liability  for  Inter- 
est whether  or  not  that  Interest  hos  been 
added  to  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 
Sources  of  Funds 

Sec.  426.  Loans  made  by  eligible  lenders 
in  accordance  with  this  part  shall  be  Insur- 
able whether  made  from  funds  fully  owned 
by  the  lender  or  from  fimds  held  by  the 
lender  in  a  trust  or  similar  capacity  aod 
available  for  such  loana. 
Eligibility  of  Student  Borrowers  and  Ternu 
of  Student  Loans 

Sec.  427.  (a)  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender 
shall  be  insurable  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part  only  If — 

(1)  made  to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been 
accepted  for  etu-ollment  at  an  eligible  In- 
stitution or.  In  the  case  of  a  student  already 
attending  such  Institution,  is  tn  good  stand- 
ing there  as  determined  by  the  Institution, 
and  (B)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the 
normal  full-time  workload  as  determined  by 
the  institution,  and  (C)  has  provided  the 
lender  with  a  statement  o*  the  Institutloa 
which  sets  forth  a  schedu.e  of  the  tuition 
and  fees  applicable  to  that  student  and  its 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for 
such  a  student:  and 

(2)  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which — 

(A)  is  m:>de  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  If  the  borrower  !s 
a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  executed  by  lilm  would  not,  uncier 
the  applicable  iaw.  create  a  binding  obllg.t- 
tlon.  endorsement  may  be  required, 

iB)  provides  for  repijTnent  (except  w 
provided  In  subsection  (c))  of  the  prlncipil 
amount  of  the  loan  in  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  lees  than  five  years  (unlese 
sooner  repaid)  nor  mora  than  ten  years  Iw- 
glnning  not  earlier  than  nine  months  n**^ 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible 
institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full* 
time  academic  workload  as  derermined  by 
the  institution,  except  that  (1)  the  period  of 
the  loan  may  not  exceed  fifteen  years  from 
the  execution  of  the  note  or  written  agree- 
ment evidencing  It  and  (11)  the  note  or  other 
written  Instrument  may  contain  such  pron- 
sions  relating  to  rep.iyment  in  the  event  of 
default  in  the  payment  of  interest  or  In  the 
pa,yment  of  the  cost  of  insurance  premliinu, 
or  other  default  by  the  borrower,  a^  may  be 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner In  effect  at  the  time  the  loan  Is  made, 

(C)  provides  for  interest  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rote, 
not  exceeding  the  applicable  maximum  rate 
prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Secretary 
(Within  the  limits  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b))  on  a  national,  regional,  or  other  ap- 
propriate basis.  Which  interest  shall  be  pay- 
able In  installments  over  the  period  of  the 
loan  except  that.  If  provided  In  the  note  or 
oth«r  written  agreement,  any  Interest  pay- 
able by  the  student  may  be  deferred  until 
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oot  later  than  the  date  upon  which  repay- 
ineat  of  the  flrst  Installment  of  principal 
isllE  due.  In  which  case  Interest  that  has  so 
accrued  during  that  period  may  be  added 
on  that  date  to  the  principal  (but  without 
thereby  Increaelng  the  Insurance  Uabll- 
ily  under  this  part) . 

|D)  provides  that  the  lender  will  not  col- 
lEct  or  attempt  to  collect  from  the  borrower 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  note  which 
IS  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
part. 

(E)  entitles  the  student  borrower  to  ac- 
celerate without  penalty  repayment  of  the 
itliole  or  any  part  of  the  loan,  and 

(P)  contains  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions, consistent  with  the  proTlslons  of  this 
pmt  and  with  the  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Commlsslonor  pursuant  to  this  part,  as  may 
l»  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such  loan, 
lacludlng,  If  agreed  upon,  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  borrower  to  pny  to  the  lender,  in  ad- 
aitton  to  principal  and  Interest,  amounts 
equfvl  to  the  insurance  premiums  payable  by 
the  lender  to  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  su:h  loan. 

(bi  No  maslmum  rate  of  interest  pre- 
scribed and  detined  by  the  Secretary  lor  the 
purposes  of  clause  2(Ci  of  subsection  la) 
nay  exceed  8  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
uupttid  principal  bal«nce  of  the  loan,  except 
•Jiat  under  circumsiances  which  threaten  to 
impede  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  one  or  more  of  such  maximum  rrxtcs 
ol  Interest  may  be  as  high  as  7  per  centum 
per  amium  on  tnc  unpaid  piiDclp:U  balance 
of  the  loan. 

(c)  The  total  of  the  payments  by  a  bor- 
oiwer  during  any  year  of  any  repayment 
p«rlod  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  loans  to  that  borrower  which  are  In- 
sure<l  under  this  part  shall  not  be  less  than 
1350  or  the  balance  of  all  of  such  loans  ito- 
mther  with  Interest  r.hereon).  whichever 
imount  la  leas. 

Federal  Payments  To  Reduce  Student 

Interest  Costs 
Sec  428.  (a)  (1)   Each  student  who  has  re- 
ceived a  loan  which   Is  Insured   under  this 
part  or  a  loan,  for  study  at  an  eligible  Insti- 
tution, which — 

(A)  Is  Insured  under  a  State  program,  or 
uadsr  a  program  of  a  nonprofit  private  Insti- 
tution or  organization.  (1)  which.  In  the  case 
rf  loans  Insured  prior  to  July  1,  1967.  meets 
tlie  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E)  of 
iubsectlon  (b)(1)  and  provides  that  repivy- 
aent  of  such  loans  shall  be  Installments 
beginning  not  earlier  than  60  days  after  the 
ihident  cerises  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
lis  described  In  subparagraph  (D)  of  sub- 
»«llon  (b)  (1) )  at  an  eligible  instttution.  or 
lill  which.  In  the  case  of  loans  Id^red  after 
June  30.  1967.  Is  covered  by  an  agreement 
miide  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  and 

(Bi  was  contracted  for  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  was  paid  to  the 
Kudent  either  (1)  prior  to  July  1.  1968,  or 
(U|  prior  to  July  1.  1972.  In  the  case  of  a 
loan  made  (or  a  loan  Installment  paid  pur- 
want  to  a  line  of  credit)  to  enable  a  student 
»!io  has  obtained  a  prior  loan  Insured  under 
iuch  program  to  continue  or  complete  bis 
tducatlonal  program. 

"Ed  whoso  adjusted  family  Income  Is  less 
■San  815.000  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the 
uote  or  written  agreement  evidencing  such 
j«n,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his 
«lialf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of 
™  loan,  over  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Interest  on  the  loan.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  adjusted  family 
•liwme  of  a  student  shall  be  determined  pur- 
'uant  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  in 
Wect  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  note 
"f  written  agreement  evidencing  the  loon. 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  taking  Into 
'Wouat  such  factors.  Including  family  size. 
«  the  (^mmlssloner  deems  appropriate.  In 
••»  absence  of  fraud  by  the  lender,  such  de- 


termination of  the  adjusted  family  Income  of 
a  student  shall  be  final  so  far  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  Interest  on  a  loan  is  concerned. 

(3)  The  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
which  a  student  Is  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder 
of  the  loan  piu-suant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  eqtuil  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  perlcxl  of  the  loan,  and  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  interest  which 
has  been  added  to  principal)  thereafter;  but 
such  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan  shall 
not  exceed,  lor  any  period,  the  amount  of  the 
interest  on  that  loan  which  Is  payable  by  the 
student  after  taking  Into  consideration  the 
amount  of  any  Interest  on  that  loan  which 
the  student  is  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his 
behalf  for  that  period  under  any  State  or 
private  loan  Instirance  program.  The  bolder 
of  an  insured  loan  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a 
contractual  right,  as  against  the  United 
States,  to  receive  from  the  Commissioner  the 
portion  of  Interest  whlcn  has  been  so  deter- 
mined. The  Commissioner  shall  pay  this 
portion  of  the  intere?!  to  the  bolder  of  the 
Insured  loan  on  behail  ol  and  for  the  account 
of  the  borrower  at  puch  times  as  may  be  apec- 
Ifled  in  regtUatloi-.s  In  force  when  the  appli- 
cable agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  was  made,  or  If  the  loan  is 
insured  under  a  program  which  is  not  cov- 
ered by  such  an  agreement,  at  such  times  as 
may  be  specified  in  regulations  in  force  at 
the  time  the  loan  was  paid  to  the  student. 

(3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  with  respect  to 
which  payments  cf  Interest  are  required  to 
be  m.ide  by  the  Commissioner  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner,  at  such  time  or  times 
and  In  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe, 
statements  containing  such  information  as 
may  be  required  by  or  pursuant  to  regula- 
tion lor  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Com- 
missioner to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
pasment  which  he  must  make  with  respect 
to  that  loan. 

lb)  II)  Any  State  or  any  nonprofit  private 
Institution  or  organization  may  enter  into  an 
Ligreement  witli  the  Commissioner  for  the 
purpose  of  entitling  students  who  receive 
loijns  which  are  Insured  under  a  student 
loan  Insurance  program  of  that  State,  insti- 
tution, or  organization  to  have  made  on  their 
behalf  payments  equal  to  those  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  U  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  the  student  loan  Insurance 
program — 

(A)  authorizes  the  Insurance  of  not  less 
than  SI.OOO  nor  more  than  SI. 500  in  loans  to 
any  individual  student  In  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner) ; 

(B)  authorizes  the  instirance  of  loans  to 
any  individual  student  for  at  least  six  aca- 
demic years  of  study  or  their  equivalent  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner); 

(C)  provides  that  (1)  the  student  bor- 
rower shall  be  entitled  to  accelerate  without 
penalty  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  Insured 
loan,  (II)  the  period  of  any  Insured  loan  may 
not  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  note  or  other  written  evi- 
dence of  the  loan,  and  (111)  the  note  or  other 
written  evidence  of  any  loan  may  contain 
such  provisions  relating  to  repayment  In  the 
event  of  default  by  the  borrower  as  mav  be 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Commls- 
.•iioner  In  effect  at  the  time  such  note  or 
WTitten  evidence  was  executed; 

(D)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C).  provides 
that,  where  the  total  of  the  Insured  loans 
to  any  student  which  are  held  by  any  one 
person  exceeds  $2,000.  repayment  of  such 
loans  shall  be  In  Installments  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  ten 
years  beginning  not  earlier  than  nine  months 
nor  later  than  one  year  after  the  student 


ceases  to  pu.-aue  a  fiUl-tlme  course  of  study 
at  on  eligible  Institution,  except  that  if  the 
program  provides  for  the  insurance  of  loana 
for  part-time  study  at  eligible  institution* 
the  program  shall  provide  that  such  repay- 
ment period  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  nine 
montlia  nor  later  than  one  year  after  the 
student  ce.ises  to  carry  at  an  eligible  Insti- 
tution at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time 
academic  workload  as  determined  by  the 
institution: 

(E)  authorizes  Interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  not  In  excess 
of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loin  (exclusive  of 
any  premium  for  insurance  which  may  l>e 
passed  on   to   the   borrower); 

IP)  Insures  not  less  tlian  90  per  centtun 
of  the  unpaid  principal  of  loans  Instu-ed 
under  the  program; 

iG)  does  not  proWde  for  collection  of  an 
excessive  insurance  premium; 

(H)  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
insurance  program  will  not  be  denied  any 
student  because  of  his  family  Income  or  lack 
of  need  if  his  adjusted  family  Income  at  the 
time  the  note  or  written  agreement  is  exe- 
cuted Is  less  than  $15,000  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  the  regtjlations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner prescribed  under  section  428(a)  (1)  ); 

(1)  provides  that  a  student  may  obtain 
Insurance  under  the  program  for  a  loan  tor 
any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  institution; 
and 

(Jl  In  the  case  of  a  State  program  pro- 
vides that  such  State  program  Is  administered 
by  a  single  State  agency,  or  bv  one  or  more 
nonprofit  private  Institutions'  or  organiza- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  a  single  State 
agency. 

(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall — 

(A)  provide  that  the  holder  of  any  such 
loan  will  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  prescribe,  statements  con- 
taining such  Information  as  may  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  determine 
the  amotmt  of  the  payment  which  he  must 
make  with  respect  to  that  loan: 

(B)  include  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  State  or  the  non- 
profit private  Institution  or  organization,  as 
ttie  case  may  be:  and 

IC)  provide  for  m.iklng  such  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
iS  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  function  under  this  part  and 
lor  keeping  such  records  and  for  afl'ording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  end 
verification  of  such  reports. 
Certificates  of  Insurance — Effective  Date  of 
Insurance 
SBC.  429.  (B)(1)  If.  upon  application  by 
an  eligible  lender,  made  upon  such  form, 
containing  such  Information,  and  supported 
by  such  evidence  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require,  and  otherwise  in  conformity  with 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
applicant  has  made  a  loan  to  an  eligible  stu- 
dent which  is  insm-able  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  he  may  issue  to  the  appli- 
cant a  certificate  of  Insurance  covering  the 
loan  and  .netting  forth  the  amoimt  and  ter'us 
of  the  Insurance. 

(2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (I) 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  Is- 
stiance  of  the  certiflccte.  except  that  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized.  In  accordnnce 
with  regulations,  to  Lssue  commitments  with 
respect  to  proposed  loans,  or  with  respect  to 
lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  cr»d!t.  submitted 
by  eligible  lenders,  and  in  that  event,  upon 
compliance  with  subsection  (a)  (II  by  the 
lender,  the  certificate  of  ln.«urance  mav  be 
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Issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  auy  loan, 
or  uny  paifment  by  the  lender  pursuant  to  a 
line  or  credit,  to  be  covered  by  such  Insur- 
ance was  made.  Such  Insurance  shall  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  sixty  days'  default  by 
the  lender  in  the  payment  of  any  m5tallment 
of  tile  premiums  payable  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (C)  . 

(3)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (ai(l)  shall  contain  (A)  an 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay.  in  ac- 
cordance with  •regulations,  the  premiums 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner  pvirsuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  and  iBi  an  agreement  by  the 
applicant  that  If  th5  loan  is  covered  by  In- 
surance the  applicant  will  submit  such  sup- 
plementary reports  iind  statements  during 
the  effective  period  of  the  loan  agreement, 
upon  such  forms,  at  such  times,  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation. 

IbHll  In  lieu  of  requiring  a  .separate  in- 
surance application  and  Issuing  a  separate 
certliicate  of  insurance  for  each  student  loan 
mride  by  an  eligible  lender  iis  provided  in  sub- 
section I  a),  the  Commissioner  may,  in  ac- 
cordnuce  with  regulations  consistent  with 
section  424.  issue  to  any  eligible  lender  ap- 
plying therefor  a  certlflcatc  of  comprehensive 
insurance  coverage  which  shall,  without  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Commissioner,  insiu-e  ali 
insurable  loans  mide  by  th.it  lender,  on  or 
after  »he  date  of  Uic  certificate  and  before  a 
specified  ciitoff  date,  within  the  limits  of  an 
aggrpgata  m.ixlmuiii  amount  stated  in  the 
ccr' Ideate.  .Such  reg\ilation.<i  may  provide  for 
conditioning  .such  insurance,  with  re.spect  to 
anv  loan  upon  compliance  by  the  lender  with 
such  requirements  I  to  be  sUted  or  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  in  the  certificate)  as  In  the 
Commissioners  Judgment  will  best  achieve 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  while  pro- 
tecting the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
Suites  .ind  promoting  the  oblectlves  of  this 
pnrt.  including  iljut  not  linUted  tol  provi- 
sions as  to  the  reporting  of  such  loans  and 
information  relevant  thereto  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  as  to  the  payment  of  initial 
and  other  premiums  and  the  effect  of  default 
therein,  and  including  provision  for  confir- 
mation by  the  Commissioner  from  time  to 
time  I  through  endorsement  of  the  certifi- 
er tel  of  the  cover;?ge  of  specific  new  loans  by 
such  certificate,  which  confirmation  shall  be 
lncnnte.<:table  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  fact  or 
patent  error. 

(2)  If  the  holder  cf  a  certific.ite  of  com- 
prehensive  insurance  Irsued  under  this  sub- 
section grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  specllieu 
in  that  certlricate,  loans  or  payments  there- 
on made  by  the  hr;der  after  that  date  pur- 
sii.iiit,  to  the  line  of  credit  shall  net  be 
deemed  to  be  included  m  the  coverage  of 
that  certificate  except  as  may  be  sneclftcally 
provided  therein:  hut.  subject  to  the  li.niltii- 
tions  of  section  ■124,  the  Crimm'saioner  may. 
m  accordance  wltn  regulations,  make  com- 
mitments to  insure  such  future  loans  or  pjy- 
ments.  :;nd  such  conunltmer.t.-  may  be  hon- 
ored either  as  provided  in  subsection  lai  or 
by  Inclusion  of  such  Insurance  in  compre- 
hensive coverage  under  this  subsection  for 
the  period  or  periods  in  which  such  future 
loans  or  payments  are  made. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  Insurance  on  each 
loon  under  thl.s  part  a  premium  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  per 
year  of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  such 
loan  (excluding  interest  added  to  principal  I, 
payable  in  advance  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, Such  regulations  may  provide  that 
such  premium  shall  not  be  payable,  or  if 
paid  shall  be  refundable,  with  respect  to  any 
period  after  default  in  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  or  after  the  Ixjrrower  has 
died  or  become  totally  and  permanently  dis- 


abled. If  (1)  r.ot.ce  of  such  defauli  or  other 
eYcnt  ills  been  duly  given,  and  (i)  request 
for  puym'?nt  of  the  loss  insured  againat  has 
been  raaao  or  the  Commissioner  has  made 
siicQ  payment  ou  his  o'jin  motion  pursuant 
to  section  iiSO(a). 

(d)  The  rights  of  an  eligible  lender  arising 
under  insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
Insurance  Issued  to  it  under  tills  section 
may  be  assigned  os  security  by,  such  lender 
only  to  another  eligible  lender,  and  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 

(ei  The  consolidation  of  tlie  obligations 
of  two  or  more  insured  loans  obtained  by  a 
student  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  Into  a 
Single  obUgatlon  evidenced  by  a  single  in- 
strument of  Indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the 
Insurance  by  the  UrUted  States.  If  the  loans 
thus  consolidated  are  covered  by  separate 
certificates  of  insurance  Issued  under  sub- 
section ( a  i .  the  Commissioner  may  upon  sur- 
render of  the  original  certificates  ibsue  a  new 
certificate  of  insurance  In  accordance  with 
that  subsection  upon  the  consolidated  ob- 
ligation; If  they  are  covered  by  a  single  com- 
orehenslve  certificate  issued  iinder  subsec- 
tion ( b ) .  the  Commissioner  may  amend  that 
certificate  accordingly. 

Procedure-  on  Default.  Death,   or  Dlsebility 
of  Student 

Src,  430.  (ai  Upon  default  by  the  student 
borrower  on  any  loan  covered  by  Insurance 
pursuant  to  this  part,  or  upon  the  deiith  of 
the  student  borrower  or  a  finding  by  the  In- 
F.;jr.-.ncc  bene.ici.iry  that  the  borrower  has 
become  totally  and  permanently  disabled  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner  t  before  the 
loan  has  been  repaid  in  full,  and  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  suit  or  other  enforcement 
pi'D'jced'.ng  upon  security  Tor  that  loan,  the 
Insurance  beneficiary  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  Commissioner 
shall  if  requested  I  at  that  time  or  after  fur- 
ther collection  efforts!  by  the  beneficiary, 
or  may  on  his  own  motion,  if  the  Insurance 
Is  still  In  efffCt,  pay  to  the  beneficiary  the 
amount  of  tVie  loss  8v.stalned  by  the  Insured 
upon  that  loan  as  soon  as  that  amount  has 
been  determined.  The  "amount  of  the  loss" 
on  any  loan  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (b).  bo  deemed 
to  be  aj  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  prlncipsl  amount  of  the  loan 

(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  insured  portion  of  the  loss  pursuant  to 
suiwectlon  (a),  the  United  states  shall  be 
subroyaicd  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  holder 
of  the  obligation  upon  the  insured  loan  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  the  Insured  loan  by 
the  Insurance  beneficiary.  If  the  net  re- 
covery made  bv  the  Commissioner  on  a  loan 
after 'deduction  of  the  cost  of  thit  recovery 
1  Including  reasonnble  admUilstrntlve  costal 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  less,  the  excess 
shall  he  paid  over  to  the  insured. 

(C)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  this  port 
shall  be  eonstrvied  to  prccUidc  an"  forbear- 
ance for  tbf  benefit  of  the  student  borrower 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to 
the  insured  loan  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner, or  to  preclude  forbearance  by  the 
Commissioner  in  the  enforcement  of  the  in- 
sured obligi>tiou  after  pajTnent  on  that  in- 
surance, or  to  require  collection  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  by  the  Insurance  bene- 
ficiary or  by  the  Commissioner  from  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a  borrower 
found  by  the  Insurance  beneficiary  to  have 
become  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  holder  of  a 
loan  from  exercising  reasonable  care  and  dili- 
gence In  the  making  and  collection  of  loans 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  part.  If  the 
Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  eligible  lender, 
finds  that  It  has  substantially  failed  to  exer- 
cise such  care  and  diligence  or  to  make  the 


roports  and  statements  required  under  sec- 
tion 428(a)  i3)  and  section  429ia)i3i.  or  to 
pay  tile  required  Insurance  premiums,  lie 
shall  disqualify  that  lender  lor  further  In- 
surance on  loans  granted  pursuant  to  ihlK 
part  until  l.e  Is  satisfied  that  its  failure  iisi 
ceased  and  iiuds  thra  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  leiider  will  In  the  future  ex- 
ercise necessary  core  and  diligence  or  comply 
with  such  requirements,  as  the  case  may  be. 
(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

( 1 )  the  term  "lasurance  beneficiary"  means 
the  insured  or  Its  authorized  assignee  in  sr- 
cordauce  with  cectlon  429id|;  and 

( 2 )  the  term  "default"  Includes  only  such 
defaults  as  have  existed  for  (A)  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which 
is  repayable  In  monthly  Installments,  or  (Bi 
one  hu  idrcd  and  eighty  days  In  the  ca.'ie  ol  a 
loan  which  is  repayable  in  less  frequent  in- 
stallments. 

Insurance  Fund 

Sire.  431.  (a I  There  Is  hereby  e:.tn!)lis'3M 
ft  student  loan  insur.-nce  fund  (heremafte: 
in  this  section  ci'.led  the  "fund"  i  which  sliai; 
be  .IV  J  liable  withou'  fiscal  yw  limlt.itinn  -o 
Che  Commissioner  for  making  payment.'!  1» 
;onr.cctio!i  with  the  default  of  loans  Insurja 
under  this  part.  All  amounts  received  lit 
the  Commissioner  ixr  premium  charges  for 
insurance  and  as  receipts.  earnlnES.  or  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  any  cialm  or  other  nsseH 
acquired  by  the  Commissioner  in  connexion 
with  his  operations  under  this  part,  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by 
the  Commissioner  from  his  operations  i:. 
connection  wltli  this  section,  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund.  -All  payments  in  cor.- 
uection  with  the  default  of  loans  Insured  un- 
dsr  this  part  shall  he  paid  from  the  fuad 
Moreys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  curre.".t 
operiitlons  under  this  section  may  bo  Invest- 
ed in  bonds  or  other  oblignHons  guarantet-a 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  Un'.ieii 
States. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  fund 
are  Insufilclent  to  make  payments  In  con- 
nevtlon  with  the  default  of  any  loan  Insured 
under  this  parr,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  tr.t 
Tre-.sury  notes  or  other  obligations  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  ni.v 
turitles,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
slonur  with  the  approval  of  tlie  Secretary  o( 
the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obllgatliias 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  ths 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  rteW 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  ob- 
ligations issued  hereunder  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  Uobt 
trim'actlon  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  ptirposes 
lor  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
that  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  In- 
clude any  purchases  of  such  notes  and  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  piuchoses,  a."«l 
sales  by  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated 
i!5  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
St.Ttes.  Sums  borrowed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund  and  re- 
demption of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  from  such 
fund. 

Legal  Powers  and  Responsibilities 

S-c.  432.  (a)  In  the  performance  of.  and 
with  respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  aad 
duties  vested  In  him  by  this  part,  the  Coai- 
mlssloner  may — 
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(II  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

part : 

(21  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  jurlsdicllon  or  in 
auy  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
gudi  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  part  with- 
out- rcgurd  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
aad  any  action  instituted  under  this  subsec- 
tion by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall 
survive  nothwlthstanding  any  change  in  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
or  any  vacancy  In  that  office;  but  no  attach- 
m':?nt.  injunction,  garnislimeiit,  or  other 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  slinll  be  issued 
iiijalnst  the  Commissioner  or  property  under 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  except  litigation  erlsing  out  of 
iictlvities  under  this  part  from  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  607(bi  and  2679  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section  367 
of  tV.e  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  3161; 

(3)  Include  In  any  contract  for  insurance 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  covenants  relat- 
ing to  repayment  of  prHpclpal  and  payment 
of  interest,  relating  to  his  obligations  and 
riehta  and  to  those  of  eligible  lenders,  and 
borrowers  in  case  of  default,  and  relating  to 
such  other  matters  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  he  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
purposes  of  this  part  will  bo  achieved;  and 
any  term,  condition,  and  covenant  made  pur- 
suant to  this  clause  or  any  other  provisions 
of  Mils  part  may  be  modified  by  the  Commis- 
sioner If  he  determines  that  modification  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  financial  interest  of 
the  United  States; 

(4)  subject  to  the  speclflo  limitations  in 
this  part,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  installment  of  principal  and  interest 
or  any  portion  thereof,  or  any  other  provision 
of  any  note  or  other  Instrument  evidencing 
a  loiin  which  has  been  insured  under  this 
part: 

(5)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any  claim 
nn,  or  arising  because  of,  ony  tuch  insurance; 
and 

(61  enforce,  pay  compromise,  waive,  or 
lelshse  ony  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  de- 
nwnd  hovievcr  acquired.  Including  any 
equity  or  any  right  or  redemption. 

ibi  The  Commissioner  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations  arising  by  reason 
fjf  tliis  part — 

1 1 1  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
O'rporatlon  Control  Act:  and  ■ 

121  maintain  with  respect  to  Insurance 
under  this  part  an  Integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
ernl  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  ccm- 
merclal  corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  except  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  including  the 
settlement  of  Insurance  claims  and  of  claims 
lor  payments  pursuant  to  section  428.  and 
•-raii«,ictlons  rehitcd  thereto  and  vouchers 
"Pprovotl  by  the  Commissioner  In  connection 
with  such  transactions,  shall  be  final  and 
onciuslve  upon  all  accounting  and  other 
'jfficers  cf  the  Government. 

Advisory  C-juncll  on  Insured  Lor.ns 
to  Students 

Sec.  433.  (a)  Tiie  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Cmmcil  on  Insured  Loans  to  Students,  con- 
sifUng  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
C.^ftirman.  end  eight  members  appointed. 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Secretary.  The  membership  of  the  Coun- 
cil Eliall  Include  persons  representing  Ptate 
loan  Insurance  programs,  private  nonprofit 
loan  Insurance  programs,  financial  and  credit 
Institutions,  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 
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(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  m.it- 
ters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
p.irt.  includins  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning  ihc  making  of  advances  under  section 
422  and  the  Federal  payments  to  reduce  5tu- 
dei-.t  Interest  costs  under  secMon  428. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Counc'l. 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowfd 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  194a  !3 
U.S.C,  73b-2),  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 
Participation   by  Federal   Credit  Unions   in 

Federal.  State,  and  Private  Student  Loan 

Insurance  Programs. 

Sec.  434.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  credit  unions  shall, 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal, Credit  Unions,  have  power 
to  make  insured  loans  up  to  10  per  centum 
of  ti-.elr  assets,  to  student  members  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  or 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
State  or  nonprofit  private  student  loan  In- 
surance program  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  428(a)  (1)  (A). 
Definitions  for  Reduced-Interest  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Program 

Sec.  435.  As  used  in  this  part: 

(a)  The  term  "eligible  institution"  means 
on  educational  institution  in  any  State 
which  (1)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education, 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  cer- 
tificate, (2)  is  legally  autliorliKd  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  secondary  education.  (3)  provides  an 
educational  program  for  which  It  awards  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than  a 
two-year  program  which  Is  acceptttble  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  institution,  and 
(5)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose  or,  if 
not  50  accredited,  (A)  is  an  Institution  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  de- 
termined that  there  is  satisfactory  assurance, 
considering  the  resources  available  to  the 
histitution,  the  period  of  time.  If  any,  during 
which  It  has  operated,  the  effort  it  Is  making 
to  meet  accreditation  standards,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  this  determination  is  be- 
ing made,  that  the  Institution  will  meet  Uie 
accreditation  standards  of  such  an  agency  or 
association  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (HI 
is  an  Institution  whose  credits  are  accepted 
on  transfer  by  not  less  than  three  institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
tile  same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  in- 
stitution so  accredited.  Such  term  also  In- 
cludes any  public  or  other  nonprofit  col- 
legiate or  associate  degree  school  of  nursing 
and  any  school  which  provides  not  less  than 
a  one-yeLT  program  of  training  to  prepare 
students  for  gainful  employment  In  a  recog- 
nized tK-cup.rtlon  and  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (5).  If  the 
C''»mmi5sloner  determines  that  a  particular 
category  of  such  schools  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  clause  (5)  because  there  Is 
no  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  qualified  to  accredit  schools  In 
such  category,  he  shall,  pending  the  estab- 
lishme-it  of  such  an  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  appoint  an  advisory  com.mlttee, 
comoos-^d  of  persons  specially  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provided  by  schools  In  such 
c.itcgory.  which  shall  (I)  prescribe  the  stand- 
ards of  content,  scope,  and  quality  which 
must  be  met  In  order  to  qualify  schools  in 
such  category  to  participate  In  the  program 
nursitant  to   this   prrt.  and    (II)    determine 


whether  particular  schools  not  meeting  the 
requirements  of  clause  (5)  meet  those  stand- 
ards. For  purposes  of  thLs  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(b)  Tlie  term  "coll8gij.t.e  r.chool  of  ntirs- 
Ing"  means  a  department',  division,  or  other 
administrative  unit  in  a  col'.ece  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  ed-.tcitlon  In  profes- 
slonpl  nuj-bing  and  aHl'-d  suij.tecrs  lendlrg  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bichelor  of  nursl.ig.  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
nursing. 

(c)  The  term  "associate  degree  school  of 
nursing"  meajis  a  dcp.artment,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  in  a  Junior  college, 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  In 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  lead- 
ing to  an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or  to  an 
equivalent  degree. 

(d)  The  term  "accredited"  when  applied 
to  any  program  of  nurse  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Educntion. 

(e)  The  term  "eligible  lender"  means  an 
eligible  institution,  or  a  financial  or  credit 
Institution  (including  an  Insurance  com- 
pany) which  Is  subject  to  examination  a.ad 
supcrvlEloa  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State.  /^ 

(f)  The  term  "line  of  credit"  means  an 
arrangement  or  agreement  between  the  lend- 
er and  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  is  paid 
out  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  in  annual 
Installments,  or  whereby  the  lender  agrees  to 
make,  in  addition  to  the  Initial  loan,  addi- 
tional loans  In  subsequent  years. 

Parf  C — College  toork-sttidy  program  extent 

sion  a-nd  a-niendmcnta 

Transfer  of  Authority  and  Other 

Amendments 

Sec.  441.  Psrts  C  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 

Economic  Opportunity  Ac:  of  1964    (Public 

Law  88-452)  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  "Director"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  122(a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
•Commissioner'!".  ,ind  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector" wherever  that  word  appears  In  the 
other  provisions  of  such  part  C  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner"; 

(2)  By  amending  i.h;^t  part  of  section  121 
that  follows  the  section  designation  to  read 
rs  follows:  "The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  students,  particularly  students 
from  low-Income  families  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  at  such  Institution.": 

(3)  By  striking  out  section  123  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Grants  for  Work-Study  Programs 
"Stc.  123.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorlEfd  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  under  which 
fae  Commissioner  will  make  grants  to  such 
Institutions  to  assist  in  the  operation  of 
work-study  programs  as  hereinafter  provided. 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  Stite  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
.;raduac!o-;  from  a  school  providing  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  certmcote,  (B)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  prortde  a  program  of 
edticatlon  beyond  secondary  cducsttlon.  (C) 
pi'ovlde-.  an  educational  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
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less  thnn  a  two-year  program  which  la  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  5ucb  r  degree. 
<D)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprotjt  Institution, 
and  (E)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose 
or.  If  not  so  accredited.  il|  Is  an  institution 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  there  Is  satisfactory  assur- 
rance.  considering  the  resources  available  to 
the  institution,  the  period  of  time.  If  aiyr. 
during  which  it  has  operated,  the  effort  It  Is 
m.iking  to  meet  accredlti.tlon  atand.ords.  and 
tlie  purpose  for  which  this  determination  is 
being  made,  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  accreditation  standiirds  of  such  an  agency 
or  assoclalton  within  a  rerigonable  time,  or 
(11)  Is  an  Institution  whose  credits  are  ac- 
cepted on  transfer  by  not  less  than  three  In- 
stitutions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit 
on  the  s."3me  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an 
Institution  so  accredited.  Such  term  also  In- 
cludes any  public  or  other  nonprofit  col- 
legiate or  a.s.=oclate  degree  school  of  nursing 
and  any  school  which  provides  not  less  than 
a  one-year  program  of  training  to  prepare 
students  for  gainful  employment  In  a  rec- 
ognised occupation  and  which  meets  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  (A).  (B).  (D).  and  (E). 
If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  a  par- 
ticular category  of  such  schools  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  clause  i  E)  because  there 
Is  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  qualified  to  accredit 
schools  In  such  category,  he  snail,  pending 
the  establishment  of  such  an  accrediting 
agency  or  a.ssoclatlon,  appoint  an  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  persons  specially 
qualified  to  evaluate  training  provided  by 
schools  In  such  category,  which  shall  (1)  pre- 
scribe the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and 
quality  which  must  be  met  In  order  to  qualify 
schools  m  such  category  to  participate  in  the 
program  pursuant  to  this  part,  and  (III  de- 
termine whether  particular  schools  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  clause  (E)  meet 
those  standards.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
Ust  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

"(2)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing' means  a  department,  division,  or  other 
adminL=rratlve  unit  In  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  inirslng.  or  to  an  eqMlv- 
alent  decree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
nursing. 

"(31  The  term  'associate  degree  school  of 
nursing*  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  In  a  Junior  col- 
lege, community  college,  college,  or  univer- 
sity which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively 
an  accredited  two-year  program  of  education 
In  professional  nursing  and  allied  sublects 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or 
to  an  equivalent  degree. 

"(4)  The  term  'accredited'  when  applied  to 
any-program  of  nurse  education  means  a  pro- 
gram accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner": 

(4)  By  striking  out  section  124(al  and  m- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  program  for  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  Its  students  In  work  for  the  In- 
stitution Itself  or  work  In  the  public  Inte-est 
for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  an  arrangement  between  the  In- 
stitution and  such  organization,  and  such 
work — 

"(1)  would  not  otherwise  be  performed 
by  nonstudents. 

"(2)  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracie  and  services,  and 


"(3 1  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions 
of  employment  as  will  be"  appropriate  and 
reasonable  In  light  of  such  factors  as  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee:  Provided,  That 
no  such  work  shall  Involve  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any 
facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  In- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship;"; 

(5)  By  redesignating  clauses  (2),  (31,  and 
(4) ,  of  paragraph  (c)  of  section  124  as  clauses 
(1).  (2).  and  (3|.  and  by  striking  out  so 
much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  such 
redesignated  clauses  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "ici  provide  that  In 
the  selection  of  students  for  employment 
under  such  work-study  program  preference 
shall  be  given  to  students  from  low-Income 
families  and  that  employment  tinder  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who"; 

(81  By  In.5erting  before  the  pcHod  at  the 
end  of  section  125  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  such  share  may  be  paid  to  such 
student  In  the  form  of  services  and  equip- 
ment (Including  tuition,  room,  board,  and 
books)   furnished  by  such  Institution";  and 

(7)  By  striking  out  "provided  for  In"  In 
section  131  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
which  he  U  responsible  under". 

Appropriations  Authorized 

Sec.  442-  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated tl29.0O0.0O0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  8165.000,000  for  the 
flsc-a  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  S200.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
S233.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  C  of  title 
I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(Public  Law  88-452).  Any  sums  which'  are 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  for  the  purpose  of  such  part  C 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportumty  Act  of  1964.  or  are  al- 
located for  such  purpose  from  any  appro- 
priation for  such  year,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able, to  the  extent  unexpended  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  carrying  out  such  part  C.  and  the 
total  of  such  sums  'Including  amounts  ex- 
pended prior  to  such  date)  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  authorization  In  this  section  for 
such  year.  Sixty  million  dollars  of  the  au- 
thorization for  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1364  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  as  contained  In  section 
131  of  such  Act.  shall  be  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  part  C  of  such  title.  No  provision 
m  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
which  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  carry  out  that  Act  shall  apply  to  such 
part  C  after  June  30,  1966. 
Part  D — Arnendments  to  Notional  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 
Definition  of  Institution  of  Higher  Education 

Sec.  461.  Section  103(bl  of  the  Nailonal 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1058  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  .'•tu- 
dents  only  persons  having  a  cenlflcate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secont'ary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such  certificate.  (2)  Is  legally  authorized 
within  such  St<ile  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (3) 
provides  an  edurationnl  program  for  which  It 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-yenr  program  which  Is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  de- 
gree (4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitution, and  (51  Is  accredited  by  a  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agency  or  associ- 
ation approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  this 
purpose  or,  if  not  so  accredited,  (Al  Is  an 
institution  with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 


missioner has  determined  that  there  Ij  Mt. 
islactory  assurance,  considering  the  rt. 
sources  available  to  the  Institution,  the  pe. 
riod  of  time.  If  any.  during  which  It  hu 
operated,  the  effort  It  Is  making  to  niee-. 
accreditation  standards,  and  the  purpcte  lot" 
which  this  determination  Is  being  made,  that 
the  institution  will  meet  the  accreditation 
standards  of  such  an  agency  or  aMociatioo 
within  8  reasonable  time,  or  (B)  Is  u 
Institution  whose  credits  are  accepted  on 
transfer  by  not  less  than  three  Instltutlotu 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  ln.';tltu- 
tlon  so  accredited.  For  purposes  of  title  n. 
such  term  Includes  any  school  of  nursing  u 
defined  In  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  and 
also  Includes  any  school  which  provides  oot 
less  than  a  one-year  program  of  training  to 
prepare  students  for  gainful  employment  to 
a  recogiUzed  occupation  and  which  meetj 
the  provUlons  of  clauses,  (1).  (2).  (4),  and 
(5).  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  particular  category  of  such  schools  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  clause  (5)  b«. 
cause  there  Is  no  nationally  recognized  m. 
crediting  agency  or  afisoclatlon  qualified  to 
accredit  schools  in  such  category,  he  phsll 
pending  the  establishment  of  such  an  ac^ 
crediting  agency  or  association,  appoint  on 
advisory  committee,  composed  of  persocj 
specially  qualified  to  evaluate  training  pro- 
vided by  schools  In  such  category,  which 
shall  ( 1 )  prescribe  the  standards  of  coment 
scope,  and  quality  which  must  be  met  In 
order  to  qualify  schools  In  such  category  to 
participate  In  the  student  loan  program 
under  title  n,  and  (II)  determine  whether 
particular  schools  not  meeting  the  requlre- 
meatB  of  clause  (5)  meet  those  st.ind.irdi 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Con. 
mlssioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  natlonallj 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  assoclo- 
tlona  which  he  determines  to  be  relmbli 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  tralnlcj 
offered." 

Conditions  of  Agreements;  Administrative 

Costs 
Sec.  482.  Clause  (3)  of  section  204  of  th« 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of   1958  It 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  (A)  loans  to  Btiidenti 
In  accordance  with  such  agreement.  (B)  cap- 
ital distributions  as  provided  In  this  title, 
(0)  routine  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Institu- 
tion in  administering  the  student  loan  fuaa, 
except  that  the  amount  used  for  the.^e  ex- 
penses by  an  Institution  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  either  (I)  one-half  of  such 
expenses  as  estimated  for  that  year  by  Ost 
Commissioner  with  the  advice  of  an  advlsorj 
committee  which  the  Commissioner  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  appoint  on  an  annual  or 
such  other  bai«ls  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate, or  (II)  1  per  centum  of  the  .iggrcg.^te 
of  the  outstanding  loans  made  from  that 
fund  as  of  the  clo-ie  of  that  year,  whichever 
IS  the  lesser,  and  iD)  costs  of  litigation,  and 
other  collection  costs  agreed  to  by  the  Ccai* 
mi.*u*loner.  arising  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  any  loan  from  the  fund,  ii:tere*t 
on  such  loan,  or  charge  essessied  with  re- 
spect to  that  loan  pur.»;uant  to  section 
205(C1;  ". 

Technical  Amendment  for  Part-time 
Students 

Sec  463.  (a I  The  portion  of  section  205(61 
■  21  of  the  National  Defease  Education  Acl 
of  19'J8  which  precedes  clause  (A)  (111  there- 
of Is  I'.mended  io  read  as  follows: 

"(2i  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  • 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  Interest  thereon.  In  equal  'or. 
If  the  borrower  so  requests.  In  graduated 
periodic  installments  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  such  schedules  as  may  be  approved 
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by  the  Commissioner)  quarterly,  bimonthly. 
or  monthly  installments  (st  the  option  of 
the  Institution)  over  a  period  beginning  nine 
montlis  after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower 
ceises  to  carry,  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  at  a  comparable  Institution  out- 
side the  States  approved  f 'M:  this  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner,  at  least  one-half  the  nor- 
mal full-time  academic  workload  as  deter- 
mined by  that  Institution,  and  ending  ten 
years  and  nine  months  after  such  date,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  interest  shall  not  accrue  on 
any  such  loan,  and  Installments  need  not  be 
paid  during  any  period  (1)  during  which  the 
borrower  Is  carrying,  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  Insti- 
tution outside  the  .States  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  at  le.ast  one- 
half  the  normal  full-time  academic  work- 
load as  determined  by  the  Institution,". 

(ta)  Clause  (D)  of  such  section  205(b)(2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "periodic",  and 
'oy  striking  out  "part-time"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "less  than  half-time". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  a  loan  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  borrower  and  the  Institution 
ii'hich  made  the  loan. 

Minimum  Rate  of  Repayment 

.?EC,  464  (a)  Section  205(b)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1956  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"(E)"  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
before  the  semicolon  ".  and  (F)  the  Institu- 
tion may  provide,  In  accortlance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner,  that  during  the 
repayment  period  of  the  loan  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  borrower  with 
respect  to  all  the  outstanding  loans  made  to 
him  from  loan  funds  established  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  not  less 
than  $15  per  month". 

(b|  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  loans 
m.ade  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Cancellation  of  Loans  for  Teachers 

Sec.  465.  (a)  Section  20S(b)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended — 

(11  by  Inserting  "total"  before  "amount" 
and  by  striking  out  ".  which  was  unpaid  on 
the  first  day  of  such  service": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  Its  equivalent  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Commle- 
Bioneri"  after  "academic  year";   and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  (A)  such  rate  shall  be  15  per 
centum  for  eacii  complete  academic  year  or 
I'-s  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  service  as  a 
full-time  teacher  In  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit elemei^tary  or  .secondary  school  which 
Is  !n  the  school  district  of  a  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  eligible  In  such  year  for  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  title  n  of  Public  Law 
874.  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
which  for  purposes  of  this  clBtise  and  for  that 
year  has  been  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, pursuant  to  regulations  and  after 
consultation  with  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  the  echtxjl  Is 
located,  to  be  a  school  In  which  there  Is  a 
hli?h  concentration  of  students  from  low-In- 
come families,  except  thnt  the  Commissioner 
ahflll  not  make  such  determination  with 
respect  to  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  of  the  public  and  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  any  one 
State  for  any  one  year,  and  (B)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  cancellation  pursuant  to  clause 
'Ai,  on  additional  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest)  may  be  cancelled". 

(b)  The  amendmenu  made  by  clauses  (I) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (ai  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  service  performed  during  academic 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whether  the  loan  was  made  be- 
fore or  after  »uch  enactment.    The  amend- 
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ment  made  by  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  service  performed 
during  academic  years  beginning  after  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments,  1964,  Public  Law  88- 
665,  whether  or  not  the  loan  waa  made  be- 
fore or  after  such  enactment. 
Charges 

Sec.  466.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  la  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c) 
as  subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, an  Institution  may  assess  a  charge 
with  respect  to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fund 
established  by  the  Institution  pursuant  to 
this  title  for  failure  of  the  borrower  to  pay 
all  or  any  part  of  an  Installment  when  It 
Is  due  and.  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  Is 
entitled  to  deferment  benefits  under  section 
206(b)  (2)  or  cancellation  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 205(b)  (3).  for  any  failure  to  file  timely 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  entitle- 
ment. The  amotint  of  any  such  charge  may 
not  exceed — 

"ID  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which  Is  repay- 
able In  monthly  Ir^tallments.  $1  for  the 
first  month  or  part  of  a  month  by  which 
such  Installment  or  evidence  Is  late  and  $2 
for  each  such  month  or  part  of  a  month 
thereafter;   and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  which  has  a  bi- 
monthly or  quarterly  repayment  Interval,  $3 
and  86,  respectively,  for  each  such  Interval 
or  part  thereof  by  which  such  Installment  or 
evidence  Is  late. 

The  Institution  may  elect  to  add  the 
amount  of  any  such  charge  to  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day  after 
the  day  on  which  such  Installment  or  evi- 
dence was  due.  or  to  make  the  amount  of 
the  charge  payable  to  the  Institution  not 
later  than  the  due  date  of  the  next  Install- 
ment alter  receipt  by  the  borrower  of  notice 
of  the  assessment  of  the  charge." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  204  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (D)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(D)  charges  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  205(c),  and  (El". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Economics.  Civics,  and  Industrial  Arts 
Sec.  437.  (a)(1)    Clouses    (11    and    (5)    of 
section  303 la)  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting "economics."  after  "geography.". 

(2)  Section  301  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  £90.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "890,000,000"  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  »100.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endliig  June  30, 
1966.  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

(b)  Section  1101  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "e.ach  of  the  three  suc- 
ceiedlng  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "S50.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "economics,  civics.  Indus- 
trial arts,"  after  "geography,". 

Xm-E  V^TEACHER  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — General  provisions 
Advisory  Council  on  Teacher  Preparation 
SEC. 501.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Teacher  Preparation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  programs  carried  out  under 
this  title  and  of  all  other  Federal  programs 
for  complementary  purposes.  This  review 
shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs  In  attracting,  pre- 
paring, and  retaining  highly  qualified  ele- 


mentary and  secondary  school  teachers,  and 
It  shall  Include  recommendations  lor  the 
Improvement  of  these  programs.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  consist  of  the  Commissioner,  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  twelve  members  ap- 
pointed for  staggering  terms  and  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
Such  twelve  members  shall  Include  person.s 
knowledgeable  with  respect  to  teacher  prep- 
aration and  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
schools,  and  representatives  of  the  general 
public. 

lb)  Members  of  such  -Advisory  Council  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  meetings 
or  coiiferencee  of  such  Council  or  otherwise 
engaged  on  bu&lness  of  such  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rote  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  tlOO  per 
diem.  Including  traveltlme.  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authcrized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  1 5  U  S  C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

(c)  The  Council  may  appoint  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  such  other  employees  as 
the   Council   deems   necessarv'   to   carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  part. 
Limitation 

Sec.  502.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  title  for  reUglous 
worship  or  Instruction. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Authorization  of 

Appropriations 

Port  B — JValionai  Teacher  Corps 

Sec.  511.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is 
to  strengthen  the  educatlon;il  opportunities 
available  to  children  In  areas  having  con- 
centrations of  low-Income  families  and  to 
encourage  colleges  and  universities  to  broad- 
en their  programs  of  teacher  preparation 
by— 

(1)  attracting  and  training  qualified 
teachers  who  will  be  made  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  teaching  In  such 
,'\reas:  and 

(2)  attracting  and  training  inexperienced 
teachcr-lnierns  who  w-Ill  be  made  available 
for  teaching  and  inservlce  Ualning  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  such  areas  In  teams 
led  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

lb)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 636.100,000  for  the  fl.'=cal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  $64,715,000  lor  the  fiscal 
year  endlne  June  30.  1967,  and  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Establishment  of  National  Teacher  Corps 

Sec.  512.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  there  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  OfBce  of  Education  a  National  Teacher 
Corps  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Teacher  Corps"  i  The  Teacher  Corps  shall 
be  headed  by  a  XMrector  who  shall  'oe  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade 
17  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  and  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  grade  16  of  such  General  Schedule  The 
Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  them 
by  the  Commissioner. 

Teacher  Corps  Program 

Sec.  613.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  part,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to — 

( 1 )  recruit,  select,  and  enrol]  experienced 
teachers,  and  Inexperienced  teacher-Interns 
who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  Its  equiva- 
lent, In  the  Teacher  Corps  for  periods  of  up 
to  two  years: 

(2)  enter  Into  arraiigements.  through 
grants    or    contracts,    with    Institutions    of 
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higher  education  or  State  or  loral  etluca-  sated  at  a  rate  which  la  equal  to  the  rate 
tlonal  asencles  to  provide  members  of  the  paid  by  such  agency  for  a  teacher  with 
.  eacher   Corps    with    such    training   es    the      similar  training  and  experience  who  has  been 
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Commis5|fjner  may  deem  approprlr.io  to  carry 
out  the  purposis  of  this  pflrt,  ir.cludlrg  not 
more  (hon  throe  munths  of  training  for 
members  before  they  undertake  their  teach- 
ing duties  under  this  part: 

(3i  entJ?r  Into  arraneemcnts  (Including 
the  payment  of  Ih?  cost  of  such  arrange- 
ments) with  local  educational  agencies,  after 
consultation  In  appropriate  eases  with  Stit" 
.-cliic.irioril  aqencles  and  ipstltutioils  of 
li:i?.ier  education,  to  f\imlsh  to  local  eauc:i- 
tloi.al  agencies,  for  service  during  regxil.ir  or 
summer  ses.=lor..>;.  or  both.  In  the  schools  of 
iuch  :igencl'>5  In  .nrcns  h  ivliig  coace-.tra^lon^ 
of  children  from  low-hicome  families  lAi 
experienced  Wachers,  and  (Bl  teaching 
team."!,  each  of  which  shall  consl-t  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  tind  u  number  of  teacher- 
interns  who.  in  addition  to  teaching  dutle.'s 
shall  be  afforded  tu.ie  bv  the  local  oduca- 
tlonal  agency  for  a  teacher-Intern  tr.iinln^ 
program  developed  according  to  criteria  e^- 
tabllrihed  by  the  Commissioner  and  carried 


signed  similar  teaching  duties; 

1 2 1  an  experienced  teacher  who  Is  leading 
a  teaching  team  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  agreed  to  by  such  agency  and  the  Com- 
missioner; and 

(3)  a  teacher-Intern  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  lowest  rate 
p3ld  by  such  agency  for  teaching  full  time 
In  the  school  system  and  grade  to  which 
the  intern  Is  ar.sigued- 

I  b)  For  any  period  of  training  under  this 
part  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  such  stipends  (Includ- 
ing allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  members  and  their  de- 
pendents) as  he  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sl.-^lent  with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  training  pro- 
grams. 

I  c  I  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  the  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  and  their  dependents  and 
necessary    expenses    for    the    transportation 


appropriate  ofBdals  of  the  local  educations 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  clause  i3)  of  secuon 
613(a),  such  agenolei  shall  retain  the  au- 
thority to — 

1 1 )  assign  such  members  within  thti- 
systems; 

(2)   make  transfers  within  their  systems; 

13 1  determine  the  sitbject  matter  to  !» 
taught; 

(4)  detorm.lne  the  terms  *tr.d  continincfie 
of  the  assignment  of  such  members  within 
iheir  systems. 

Maintenance  of  Eflort 
Sec.  517.  No  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  locil  eiU'-Mtioaal 
agency  under  the  provisions  of  this  par;  ir 
such  agency  will  use  such  member  to  replace 
any  teacher  who  la  or  would  otherwise  be 
employed  by  such  agency. 

Part  c — Fellouiships  for  teachers 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Stc    521.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  opportunities  for  advanced  uaiiiiug 


out  under  the  jiild:tnce  of  the  exp?riciced,     'J'  the  household  goods  and  personal  effecU      B'vlng    major    emphasis    to    picparaiioi 


teacher  In  cooiwrailon  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education: 

(4)  pay  to  local  educational  a?encle.«  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  which  such 
agencies  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  member:  of 
the  Te.tcher  Corps  assigned  to  them  pursu.itit 
to  arranfcments  made  pursuant  to  the  ore- 
ccriing  clause;  and 

IS  I  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  o'- 
gante^tlons  thereof  to  .assist  the  Comml'- 
aloner  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  part,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948  15 
tl.S.C.  65a).  and  to  compensate  such  indi- 
viduals while  so  rmpl.aved  at  rates  net  In 
cxce?s  of  ?ioo  per  diem.  Including  travel- 
time,  and  to  allow  them,  while  awny  from 
their  homes  or  reeular  places  of  btjsiness, 
travel  expenses  (Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence)  rs  authorised  by  section  5 
of  such  Act  (S  VSC.  73b-2)  for  perrons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

lb)    Arr.angements    with    Institutions    of 


of  such  members  and  their  dependents,  and 
such  other  necessary  expenses  of  members 
as  are  directly  related  to  their  service  In  the 
Corps.  Including  readjustment  allowances 
proportionate  to  service. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  possible, 
including  the  payment  of  any  costs  Incident 
thereto,  to  protect  the  teniu-e.  retirement 
rights,  participation  In  a  medical  Insurance 
progr.am.  and  such  other  similar  employee 
benefits  as  the  Commissioner  deems  appro- 
priate, of  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  participates  in  any  program  under  this 
ptrt  and  who  Indicates  his  Intention  to  re- 
turn to  the  local  educational  agency  or  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  by  which  he 
was  employed  Immediately  prior  to  his  serv- 
ice under  this  part. 

Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 
Sec.  515    (a)    Except  as  otherwise  speclfl- 
cally  provided  In  this  section,  a  member  of 
the  Ttacher  Corps  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 


high  quality  subitautlve  courses,  to  teucb- 
ers  In  elementary,  secorid.iry.  and  ptLsi- 
secondary  vocutlonal  schools  and  porsonne: 
serving  In  fields  ancillary  to  teaching  m 
such  schools. 

Fellowships  Authorized 
Src.  522.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  atithor- 
Ized  to  award  under  the  provlElo;i5  of  thii 
part  not  to  exceed  four  thousand  five  luii.* 
dred  fellowships  for  the  ti.-=cj>l  vear  ending 
June  30,  1966,  ten  thousand  fellowships  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  ;ina 
fifteen  thousand  fellowships  for  the  fisc:.! 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  aid  for  each  o! 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Fellow- 
ships awarded  under  the  provisions  of  thf 
part  shall  be  for  graduate  study  (lc\dlng  n 
a  masters  or  equivalent  degree  in  injk  field 
of  education  i  for  the  purp.,sc  of  teaching  in 
elementary,  secondary,  or  postsecondarv  vo- 
cational schools,  or  for  graduate  study  (ieud- 
Ing  to  a  similar  degree)  In  the  sublcct  inci- 
ter which  the  person  awarded  such  fellow- 
ship Is  or  will  be  teachmg  m  such  schools 


.  ,  .  .  -.  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  subject  -  = 

Ligner    education    to    provide    training    for  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  ^""^''   fellowships   may  also   be  awarded  In 

teacher-Interns  while  teaching  in  schools  for  employment.    Including    those    relating    to  ^^^<^    ancillary    to    elementary,    secondnry. 

local   educational    agencies   under   the   pro-  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation   leave  ""tl  postsecondary  vocational  education  suci, 


-  -..  pro- 
visions of  this  part  shall  prortde,  where'  er 
possible,  for  training  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree. 

icF  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  the  demand  for  the  services  of 
experienced  teachers  or  of  teaching  teams 
furnished  pursu.mt  to  clause  i3)  of  subsec- 
tion iA)  exceeds  the  number  of  e>:perienced 
teachers  or  teaching  termis  available  from 
the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Conimissl'.'er  shall 
t«  the  extent  practicable,  allocate  experi- 
enced te.ichcrs  or  teaching  teams,  as'  the 
case  may  be  from  the  Teacher  Corps  among 
the  states  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  In  e.\ch  state  counted  for  making 
basic  grants  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
874.  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  as  am.ended,  for 
the  nscal  year  for  which  the  allocation  Is 
made. 

(di  A  local  educational  agency  may  utilize 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  assigned  to  it 
in  providing.  In  the  manner  described  in 
section  205(a)  (2)  of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  as  amended,  educational  scrv- 
Ices  In  which  chUdren  enrolled  In  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  can  par- 
ticipate, 

Compensotlon 

Sec  814,  (a)  An  arrangement  made  with 
a  local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (31  of  section  513(a)  shall  provide  for 
compensation  by  such  agency  of  Teacher 
Corps  members  during  the  period  of  their 
assignment  to  It  at  the  following  rates; 

1 1 )  an  experienced  teacher  who  Is  not 
leading  a  teaching  team  shall   be  compen- 


■  compensation,  leave, 
unemploymei'.t  comp»nsatlon,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(b)fll  Such  members  shall,  for  the  pur- 
por-e.".  of  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Cornpciisatlou  Act  (5  U.S.C.  751 
et  seq.t.  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "empUjyee"  as  defined  m  .section  40  of 
such  Act  i.i  CSC.  7901  and  the  provisions 
thereof  shall  apply  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

i3i    For  purposed  of  this  subsection: 

I. A)  the  term  "performance  of  duty"  In  the 
Federal  Employees"  Compensation  Act  shall 
rot  Include  any  act  of  a  member  of  the 
Teacher  Corps — 

(i|  while  on  authorized  leave;  or 

(11)  while  absent  from  his  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  In  an 
activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction 
or  supervision  of  the  Commissioner:  and 

iBi  in  computing  compensation  beno^ts 
for  disability  or  de.tli  under  the  Federal 
Employee's'  Compensation  Act.  the  monthly 
p-iy  of  a  member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  his  aclu:il  pay  or  that  re- 
vived under  the  entrance  salary  for  gr.jde  6 
of  the  Gcnenl  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  whichever  Is  greater. 

(c)  Such  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employees  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal   tort  claims  provisions 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
'-  Local  Control  Preserved 

Sec.  516.  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 


as  library  science,  educational  media,  school 
social  work,  guidance  and  counseling,  spe- 
cial education  for  handicapped  children, 
vocational  education,  and  other  fields  hnvii.ti 
the  purpose  of  assisting  or  improving  clenicn- 
lary  or  second-iry.  or  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education.  Such  fellowships  dubU 
be  awarded  for  such  periods  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  but  not  to  exceed 
two  academic  years. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellovr- 
shlps  authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  is  .iu- 
thorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to  the 
number  previously  aw.irded  during  an? 
fiscal  year  under  this  part  but  vacated  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  period  lor  which  they  were 
awarded;  except  that  each  fellowship  awarded 
uiider  this  subsection  shall  be  for  such  period 
of  study,  not  in  excess  of  the  remainder  of 
the  period  for  which  the  fellowship  which  It 
replaces  was  awarded,  as  the  Commleslouer 
may  determine. 

Fellowships  for  Recent  Graduates 
Sec,  533.  Forty  per  centum  of  the  numl^er 
of  fellowships  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  av/arded  by 
the  Commissioner  t-a  persons  recommended 
to  the  Commissioner  for  such  fellowships  bv 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  An  Insti- 
tution of  higher  ed\icatlon  may  for  th'- 
purposes  of  this  section  recommend  aiiv 
indlvlduol  who  has  received  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree with  high  standing  from  such  Institu- 
tion, except  that  such  recommendation  sh.iU 
be  made  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
awarding  of  such  degree. 
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Fellowships  for  Experienced  Teachers 
Sec.  524-  The  remaining  60  per  centtmi  of 
the  number  of  fellowships  awarded  under 
the  provisions  of  this  port  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioner 
to  persons  with  at  least  five  academic  years 
of  professional  experience  serving  In  an  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  postsecondary  voca- 
tional school,  who  are  recommended  to  the 
Commissioner  for  such  a  fellowship  by  a 
locnl  educatloniU  agency  or  a  private  school 
authority.  Such  an  agency  or  authority 
niay,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  recom- 
mend any  such  person  who  Is  serving  In  its 
elementary,  secondary,  or  postsecondary 
vocational  school  or  schools  upon  condition 
that  It  agree  to  rehire  such  individual  upon 
his  completing  the  course  of  study  under 
such  fellowship. 

Fellowships  In  Ancillary  Fields 
Sec.  625.  Not  less  than  20  per  centtun  nor 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  fellowships 
awarded  under  sections  523  and  524  shall 
be  awarded  to  persons  for  graduate  work 
m  fields  ancillary  to  elementary,  secondary, 
or  postsecondary  vocational  education,  as 
defined  In  section  622. 

Fellowships  for  Dl.splaced  Experienced 
Teachers 

Sec.  626.  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  fellowships  awarded  under  section  524 
may  be  awarded  to  persona  who  have  been 
displaced  in  their  emplo>'ment  as  profes- 
sional employees  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  changes  of  school  popula- 
tions brought  about  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  Ch-ll  Rights  Act  of  1964.  or  the  carrying 
out  of  the  purpose  of  suoh  Act.  Fellow- 
ships pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
aw.irded  by  the  Commissioner  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  of  section  524  with 
respect  to  recommendations  and  agreements 
tD  relilre. 

Distribution  of  Fellowships 

.Sec.  527.  In  awarding  fellowships  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part  the  Commissioner 
shall  endeavor  to  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  such  fellowships  throughout  the 
Nation,  except  that  to  the  extent  he  deems 
proper  in  the  national  Interest,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  preference  In  such  awards  to 
persons  already  serving,  or  who  Intend  to 
serve.  In  elementary  or  secondary  schools  In 
low-Income  rural  or  metropolitan  areas. 

Stipends 

^Ec.  528,  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fel- 
lowship under  the  provisions  of  section  523 
shall  receive  a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first 
ic.ulemic  year  of  study  and  $2,200  for  the 
lecond  such  year.  Each  person  awarded  tt 
fellawship  under  the  provisions  of  section 
524  shall  receive  n  stipend  of  *4  800  for  each 
itcademic  year  of  study.  In  both  cases  an 
idditlonal  amoimt  of  8400  for  each  such 
icadsnilc  year  of  study  shall  be  paid  to  eac'a 
such  person  on  accotmt  of  each  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

'b\  In  fddltlon  to  the  amount  paid  to 
per.sons  pursuant  to  BubsBctlon  (a)  there 
shall  be  pud  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  Is  pur- 
suing his  course  of  study.  itS.OOO  per  acad- 
emic ye,ir.  Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  oe  less  any  amount  charged 
.ihy  Hu;-h  person  for  tuition. 

ic)  The  Commissioner  shall  reimburse 
my  p'rson  awarded  a  fellowship  pursuant  to 
this  part  for  actual  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses  of  such  pereon  and  his  dependents 
!rom  his  ordinary  place  of  residence  to  the 
institution  of  higher  education  where  he  will 
pur.-ue  his  studies  under  such  fellowship, 
iiid  to  return  to  such  residence. 
Limitation 

Sec.  529.  No  fellowship  shall   be  awarded 
under  this  part  for  study  at  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity.     For  the  purposes  of 
CXI 1426 
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this  section,  the  tenn  "Bchool  or  department 
of  divinity"  means  an  institution  or  depart- 
ment or  brancn  of  an  iDEtltutlon,  whose  pro- 
gram Is  specifically  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents to  prepare  them  to  bCcome  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  re- 
ligions vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach 
theological  subjects. 

Fellowship  Conditions 

Sec.  530.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  p';rt  shnll  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  In 
section  528ia)  only  during  such  periods  as 
tiie  Commissioner  finds  that  he  Is  maintain- 
ing satisfactory  proficiency  in,  and  devoting 
essentially  full  time  to.  study  or  research  in 
the  field  in  which  such  fellowship  was 
awarded,  in  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  Is  not  engaging  In  gainful  em- 
ployment other  than  part-time  employment 
tay  such  Institution  in  teaching,  research,  or 
similar  activities,  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Appropriations 

Sec.  531.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
Part    D — Grants    to    institutions    of    higher 
education  for  improved  teacher  education 
Appropriations  Authorized 

Sec.  541.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated *5,000.00()  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
currying  out  this  part. 

Grants  for  Improved  Teacher  Education 

Sec.  542.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing an  appropriate  geographical  distribution 
of  high-quality  programs  for  the  training  of 
personnel  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary  vocational  education,  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
to  make  grants  to  ?nd  contracts  with  In- 
Ptitutions  of  hlghpr  education  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  developing  or  strengihening  grad- 
uate programs  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  ( b )  and  of  developing  or 
strengihening  high-quality  undergraduate 
programs  for  the  training  of  tuch  personnel. 
The  Commissioner  shall  set  for»h'ln  regula- 
tions the  standards  and  priorities  which  will 
be  utilized  in  approving  such  grants  and  con- 
tracts. The  Commissioner  may  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U,S.C.  55a).  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  the  making  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  part  and  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  part  C.  Experts  and  con- 
sultants employed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  compensated  while  so  employed 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  In- 
cluding traveitime.  and  may  be  allowed. 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  lntermittently> 

*b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
graduate  program  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  for  assistance  under  this  part  only 
u|>on  application  by  the  Institution  and  only 
upon  his  finding — 

(1)  that  such  program  will  substantially 
further  the  objective  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  education  of  persons  who  are  pursuing  or 
intend  to  pursue  a  career  In  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

(2)  that  such  program  gives  major  em- 
phasis  to  high-quality  substantive  courses, 

(3)  that  such  program  Is  of  high  quality 
and  either  is  in  effect  or  will  be  attainable  as 
a  result  of  assistance  received  under  this  part, 
and 

1 4)  that  only  persons  whio  demonstrate  a 
serious  Intent  to  pursue  or  to  continue  to 


pursue  a  career  In  elementary,  secondary,  or 
postsecondary  vocational  education  will  be 
accepted  for  study  In  the  program. 

irpLE    VI — FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOB   THE   IM- 
PROVEMENT   OP  ITNOEBGRADUATE  INSTBCCTION 

Part  A — Equipment 
Statement  of  Purpose  and  Authorization  of 
Approprlation.s 
Sec,  601.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  classroom  Instruc- 
tion In  selected  subject  areas  In  institutions 
of  higher  educatson. 

(b)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  850.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fi.--c3l  years,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  pursuant  to 
this  part  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  for  minor  remodeling  described  in  sec- 
tion 603(2)  (A) . 

(c)  There  aie  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  enditig  June  30.  1967.  and  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  pursuant  to  this 
part  for  the  acquisition  of  te!e\l6lon  equip- 
ment and  for  minor  remodeling  described  In 
section  603(2)  (Bi 

(di  There  Is  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated a  sum  not  exceeding  SI, 000.000  for 
the  llscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  In 
such  amounts  as  he  may  consider  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  pUns  approved  under  this  part 
including  expenses  which  he  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  fuch  plans. 
Allotments  to  States 

Sec-  602.  (a)(1)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 601  for  any  fiscal  year  one-half  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Commissioner  among  the 
States  BO  that  the  allotment  to  each  State 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-half  as  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  such  St.ite  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  In  such  institutions 
In  all  the  States;  and  the  remaining  one- 
half  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the 
States  m  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  (A)  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  institutions  of  higher  education 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
(ll  the  number  of  full-time  students  and 
(11)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number 
of  part-time  students  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions; and  (B)  determinations  as  to  enroll- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  with  respect  to  such 
enrollment  are  available  to  him. 

i2i  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  for 
each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  funds  being  allotted  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  as  the  product  of — 

I  A)  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  In  such 
St<"ite.  and 

(B)  the  State's  allotment  ratio 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  the  allotment  ratio  for  any 
suite  shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  U) 
0.50  and  (iU  the  quotient  obtained  by  dl- 
vidmg  the  income  per  person  for  the  State 
by  the  Income  per  person  for  all  the  States 
( not  including  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  Guam),  ex- 
cept that  the  allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case 
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be  less  than  0.33>/^  or  more  than  0.66%,  and 
the  allotment  ratio  tor  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Lslands,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam 
shall  be  0.66H.  The  allotment  ratios  shall 
be  promulgated  by  tlie  Commissioner  as  soon 
as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
annually  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  Incomes  per  person  of  the 
States  and  of  all  the  States  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  calendar  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(bMl)  A  State's  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (al  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  601(b)  shall  be  available  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  for 
payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as  determined 
under  section  604)  of  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  described  In  section 
803(2MA). 

(2)  A  State's  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  601ICI  shall  be  livail.ible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  i  as  determined 
under  section  604)  of  the  cost  of  television 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  described 
la  section  603(2)  (B). 

(c)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  shall  remain 
available  for  reservation  as  provided  In  tec- 
tlon  606  until  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  In  addition  to  the  sums  allotted  to  such 
State  for  such  next  fiscal  year.  Sums  al- 
lotted to  a  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  or  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  which  are  not  reserved  as  provided  In 
section  608  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  allotted,  shall  be  reallotted 
by  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  such 
factors  OS  he  determines  to  be  equitable  and 
reasonable,  among  the  States  which,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioner,  are  able  to 
use  without  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted. 
Amounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  reservation  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  originally  al- 
lotted. 

State  Commissions  and  Phms 
Sec.  603.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
In  the  program  under  this  part  shall  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose  an  existing  State 
agency  which  Is  broadly  representative  of  the 
public  and  of  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  or.  If  no  such  State 
agency  exists,  shall  establish  such  a  State 
agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commis.'sloner 
through  the  agency  so  designated  or  estab- 
lished (hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  "State  commission"),  a  State  plan  for 
such  participation.  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  any  such  plan  which — 

(II  provides  that  It  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission: 

(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  baste  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant  to 
section  604',  objective  standards  and  methods 
(A)  for  determining  the  relative  priorities  of 
eligible  pro'ects  for  the  acqiilfltlon  of  labora- 
tory and  other  special  equipment  (other  than 
supplies  consumed  in  use).  Including  audio- 
visual materials  and  equipment  for  class- 
rooms or  audiovisual  centers,  and  printed 
and  publishetl  materials  (other  than  text- 
books) for  classrooms  or  llbr.iries.  suitable 
for  use  In  providing  education  In  science, 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  history, 
geography,  government.  English,  other 
humanities,  the  arts,  or  education  at  the 
undergraduate  level  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  minor  remodeling  of  class- 
room or  other  space  used  for  such  materials 
or  equipment:  (Bi  for  determining  relative 
priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  Ml  the  ac- 
quisition of  television  equipment  for  closed- 
circuit  direct  instruction  in  such  fields  In 
such  Institutions  (Including  equipment  for 
fixed-service  Instructional  television,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Federal  Cotnmunlcatlons  Com- 


mission, but  not  including  broadcast  trans- 
mission equipment),  (11)  the  acquisition  of 
necc-ssary  Instructional  materials  for  lise  in 
such  tclevLsion  instruction,  and  (111)  minor 
remodeling  necessary  for  such  television 
equipment:  and  (Ci  for  determining  the 
Federal  ah.are  of  the  cost  of  each  such 
project:' 

(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  crlt«rla,  standards, 
and  methods  to  eligible  projects  submitted 
to  the  State  commission  and  deemed  by  It 
to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the  pro- 
vlsolons  of  this  part:  and  (B)  for  approving 
and  recommending  to  the  Commissioner,  in 
the  order  of  such  priority,  applications  cover- 
ing such  eligible  projects,  and  for  certifying 
to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal  share,  deter- 
mined by  the  State  commission  under  the 
State  plan,  of  the  cost  of  the  project  In- 
volved; 

(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mission a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to  any 
other  determination  of  the  commission  ad- 
versely affecting  such  applicant:   and 

1 5 )  provides  ( A )  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part,  and  (Bi 
for  the  malting  of  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
part. 

Basic    Criteria    for    Determining    Priorities, 

Federal      Share,      and      Maintenance      of 

Eitort 

SEC.  604.  (a I  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  (Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  baflc  criteria 
to  wlilch  the  provisions  of  State  plans  setting 
forth  standards  and  methods  for  deter- 
mining relative  priorities  of  eligible  projects, 
and  the  application  of  such  standards  and 
methods  to  such  pi'ojects  under  such  plans, 
shall  be  subject.  Such  basic  criteria  (1) 
shall  be  such  as  will  best  tend  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  part  while  leaving 
opportunity  and  flexibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  State  plan  standards  and  methods 
that  will  best  accomiuodate  the  varied  needs 
of  institutions  In  the  several  States,  and 
(2)  shall  give  special  consideration  to  the 
financial  need  of  the  Institution.  Subject  to 
the  foregoing  requirements,  such  regulations 
may  establish  additional  and  appropriate 
basic  criteria,  Incltidlng  provision  for  con- 
sidering the  degree  to  which  applicant  Insti- 
tutions are  effectively  utilizing  existing  facil- 
ities and  equipment,  provision  for  allowing 
state  plans  to  group  or  provide  for  grouping 
In  a  reasonable  manner,  faculties  or  Institu- 
tions according  to  functional  or  educational 
type  for  priority  purposes,  and,  In  view  of 
the  national  objectives  of  this  Act,  provision 
for  considering  the  degree  to  which  the 
Institution  serves  students  from  two  or  more 
States  or  from  outside  the  United  States: 
and  In  no  event  shall  an  institution's  readi- 
ness to  admit  such  out-of-State  6tudenf.s  be 
considered  as  a  priority  factor  adverse  to 
such  Institution. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part  shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project,  except  that  a  state  commis- 
sion may  Increase  such  share  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  such  cost  In  the  case 
of  any  Institution  proving  Insufflcient  re- 
sources to  participate  in  the  program  under 
this  part  and  inability  to  acquire  such  re- 
sources. An  Institution  of  higher  education 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a  project 
pursuant  to  this  part  In  any  flscAl  year  only 
if  stich  Institution  will  expend  during  such 
year  for  the  same  purposes  ns.  but  not  pur- 
suant to.  this  part  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  expended  by  such  institution 


lor  such  purposes  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.      The    Commissioner    shall     establish 
basic  criteria  for  making  determinations  un- 
der this  subsection- 
Applications  tor  Grants  and  Conditions  for 

Approval 
Sec,  605-  (a)  Institutional  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under  this 
part  shall  submit  applications  therefor  at 
such  time  or  times  and  In  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
such  applications  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  make  the  determinations 
required  to  be  made  by  him  under  this  part, 
(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  covering  a  project  under  thlj 
part  and  meeting  the  requirements  presrribed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  if — 

( 1 )  the  project  has  been  approved  aiid 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  State  com- 
mission: 

(2)  the  State  commls-sion  has  certified  to 
the  C^Dmmissloner.  in  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project,  and  sufficient  funds  to  pay  such 
Federal  share  axe  available  from  the  appu- 
cable  allotment  of  the  State  (Including  any 
applicable  reollotment  to  the  Stale): 

(3)  the  project  has.  pursuant  to  the  Sute 
plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  Is  higher 
than  that  of  all  other  projects  within  euch 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  nllotmenii 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved: 

(4)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
project  will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical 
manner  and  will  not  be  overly  elaborate  or 
extravagant:  and 

(5)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the 
application  contains  or  Is  suKXjrtcd  by  sat- 
isfactory  assurances — 

(A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
applicant  will  be  used  solely  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  project  covered  by  such  appli- 
cation, 

(B)  that  sufficient  funds  will  tie  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  sucli  cost 
and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
equipment  ujaon  completion,  and 

(C)  that  the  institution  will  meet  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  In  section 
604(b). 

(bi  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Conamlssloner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be 
subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

Amount  of  Grant — Payment 
Sec.  606.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  part,  the 
Commi-ssloner  shall  reserve  from  the  appli- 
cable allotment  (including  any  applicable  re- 
allotment)  available  therefor,  the  amount 
of  such  grant,  which  (subject  to  the  limits  of 
such  allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  covered  by  such  application.  The 
Commissioner  shrUl  pay  such  reserve  amouiit. 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
In  such  Installments  as  he  may  determine. 
The  Commissioner's  reservation  of  any 
amount  under  this  section  may  be  amende<l 
by  him,  either  upon  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  application  covering  such  proj- 
ect or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  project  with  respect  to  which  such  reser- 
vation was  made,  and  In  the  event  of  an  up- 
ward revision  of  such  estimated  cost  ap- 
proved by  him  he  may  reserve  the  Federal 
share  of  the  added  cost  only  from  the  ap- 
plicable allotment  (or  reallotment)  available 
at  the  tlzne  of  such  approval. 

Administration  of  State  Plans 
Src.  607.  (alThe  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submltied 
tinder  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof. 
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without  first  affording  the  State  commission 
(Ubralttlng  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

lb)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  commission  Edmlnisterlng 
iStatc  plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
clianced  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  603,  or 

l2i  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
nay  such  provision. 

•Jie  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
prded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
pam  under  this  part  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

Judicial  Review 

Sec  608.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
Tith  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan 
.mhmitted  imder  this  part  or  with  his  final 
Ktlon  under  section  607,  such  State  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  is  lo- 
cated. The  Eiunmons  and  notice  of  appeal 
Bay  be  served  at  any  place  In  the  United 
States  The  Commissioner  shall  forthwith 
certify  and  file  in  the  court  the  transcript  of 
•Jie  proceedings  and  the  record  on  which  he 
iMsed  his  action. 

lb)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
•hall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
X  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
tLii  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
Sailings  of  fact  shall  likewise  he  cor  elusive 
(I  siipported  by  substantial  evidence 

(c)  The  court  sliall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
ifflrm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
Hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
;n  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section  J  254. 
LImlt&tlon  on  Payments 

Sec  609.  Nothing  contained  In  this  part 
siElI  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of 
any  payment  under  this  part  for  any  equip- 
ment or  materials  tor  religious  worship  or 
mftruction. 

Part  B — Faculty  development  programs 
Institutes  Authorized 

Sec.  621.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
ptoprl.'jted  45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
lae  June  30.  1968.  and  for  each  of  the  four 
nicceedlng  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Com- 
rat^loner  to  arrange,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts. With  Institutions  of  higher  education 
lor  the  operation  by  them  of  short-term 
worltshops  or  shcrt-term  or  regiilar-sesslon 
institutes  for  Individuals  (1)  who  are  en- 
gaged In.  or  preparing  to  engage  In.  the  use 
o!  educational  media  equipment  In  teaching 
in  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  (2) 
who  are.  or  are  preparing  to  be,  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  specialists  In  edu- 
cational media  or  librarians  or  other  speclsl- 
uts  using  such  media. 

Stipends 

Sec.  622.  Kach  individual  who  attends  an 
institute  operated  under  tiie  provisions  of 
•his  part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
'"5  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attend- 
"nce  at  such  Institute  and  each  such  indi- 
vidual with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
■eceive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
*15  per  week  for  each  dependent  No 
•Upends  shall  be  paid  for  attendance  at  work- 
ahops. 
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TITLE  vn — AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FACILrrlES   ACT   OF   19G3 

Expansion  of  Grant  Purposes 
Ssc.  701-    (a)    Section   106  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Eligibility  for  Grants 

"Sec.  106.  An  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  an  academic  facility  under  this 
title  only  if  such  construction  will,  either 
alone  or  together  with  other  construction  to 
be  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time,  ( 1 ) 
result  In  an  urgently  needed  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  Institution's  student  eitroU- 
ment  capacity  or  capacity  to  carry  out 
extension  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams, or  (2)  In  the  case  of  a  new  Institution 
of  higher  education,  result  in  creating 
urgently  needed  enrollment  capacity  or  ca- 
pacity to  curry  out  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs" 

(bl  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  the  sum  of  $330,000,000  for 
the  fiscal' ye.ar  ending  June  30.  1966". 

tc)  The  second  sentence  of  section  201  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  sum  of  $60,000,000  eacli  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  sum  of  S60.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $120,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1906". 

Technical  amendments 
Making  Section  103  Allotments  Available  for 

Section    104    Institutions    Under    Certain 

Circumstances 

Sec.  702.  (a)(1)  Section  103(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(b)"  in  such  section  and  by  addliig 
al  the  end  thereof : 

"(2 1  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
this  title  to  the  contrary,  a  State's  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such 
State,  be  available.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  for  paj-ment  of  the 
Federal  share  (as  determined  under  sections 
108(b)(3)  and  401(d))  of  the  development 
cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  within  such  State 
for  public  Institutions  of  higher  education 
other  than  public  community  colleges  and 
public  technical  Institutes." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  providing  aca- 
demic facilities  for  public  community  col- 
leges or  public  technical  Institutes"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section". 

(3)  Clause  (3)  of  section  105(a)  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 103(b)(2))"  after  "section   103  will  be 
available". 
Making  Section  104  Allotments  Available  for 

Section    103    Institutions    Under    Certain 

Circumstances 

(b)(1)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "ib)"  In 
such  section  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
this  title  to  the  contrary,  a  State's  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such 
State,  be  available,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  for  payment  of  the 
Federal  share  (as  determined  under  sections 
108(b)(3)  and  401  Id))  of  the  development 
cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities  within  such  State  for 


public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical institutes." 

(2)  The  Sirst  sentence  of  section  104(c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  providing  aca- 
demic facilities  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  other  than  public  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  institutes"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  subsection  (bl   of  this  section" 

(3)  Clause  (3)  of  section  105(a)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(except  as  provided 
in  section  104(b)(2))"  after  "section  104 
will  be  available". 

Revising  Federal  Share  for  Public  Commu- 
nity Colleges  and  Public  Technical  Institutes 
(c)(1)  Section  105(a)(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "other  than  a  project  for  a 
public  community  college  or  public  techni- 
cal Institute'*. 

(2)  Section  107(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "other  than  a  project  for 
a  public  community  college  or  public  tech- 
nical Institute",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"shall  t>e  40  per  centum"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  in  no  event  exceed  40 
per  centum". 

(3)  Section  401(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  "40  per  cen- 
tum" the  following :  "a  percent-ige  ( as  deter- 
mined under  the  applicable  State  plan)  not 
In  excess  of". 

Indefinite  Availability  of  Sums  Appropriated 
Under  Section  201 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  grants  under  this  title,'' 
Two-Tear    Availability    of    Title    111    Funds 

(e)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  loans  under  this  title  until  the 
end  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year." 

Coordination  With  Part  A  (Grants  for  Ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  Nurse  Train- 
ing) of  Title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

(f)  Effective  with  respect  to  applications 
for  grants  and  loans  submitted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  clause  (E)  of  sec- 
tion 401(B)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Pn- 
clUtles  Act  of  1963  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(E)  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
by  a  school  of  medicine,  school  of  dentistry, 
school  of  osteopathy,  school  of  pharmacy, 
school  of  optometry,  school  of  podiatry,  or 
school  of  public  health  as  these  terms  are  de- 
fined In  section  724  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  or  a  school  of  nursing  as  defined 
in  section  843  of  that  Act." 

TITLE   VIII — GENEBAl.   P50VIS10NS 

Definitions 

Sec.  801 .  As  u;ed  In  this  Act — 

(Bl  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution  in 
any  State  which  ( 1 )  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  c: 
such  a  certificate,  (2)  is  legally  authorized 
within  such  State  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education,  (31 
provides  an  educational  program  for  which  It 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  Is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree, 
(4)  is  a  pubhc  or  other  nonpro.lt  Institution . 
and  (5i  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  or- 
If  not  so  accredited.  Is  an  Institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  Institutions  which  are  so  accred- 
ited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If  trans- 
ferred   from    an    Institution    so    accredited. 
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Such  terra  nlso  Includes  a:iy  business  *.chool 
or  technical  Institution  which  meats  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  Hi.  (2|,  (4i.  and  (Si.  *'or 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner sh.ill  publlrh  a  li.'jt  ot  n:itlonp.lly  rec- 
ognized accrcilKUsg  Kgencles  or  associations 
wnlch  he  ticte.-mlncs  to  be  reliable  authoritv 
as  to  the  quftlity  of  training  offered,  * 

(bl  The  term  'Slate"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  se-enl  StJte5  of  the  Orion,  the 
Comnionwilth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia.  Gunm.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Vlri^ln  l5l:>.nds. 

ici  The  term  "nonproflt"  as  app'led  to  a 
school,  agency,  organlz^itlon.  or  ln.*!titution 
means  a  school  agencv.  organlzition.  or 
Institution  owned  and  operated  bv  one  or 
more  nonprofit  corporations  or  sfsoclatlons 
no  part  of  the  net  crnlngs  of  which  Inures, 
or  mny  law-fur.r  inure,  to  the  bpneat  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual 

(di  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education 
as  rtrtermined  under  State  law  except  that 
It  does  not  Include  .".ny  education  provided 
teyrind  grade  12.      . 

ie)  The  term  "Secrctpn.*"'  means  the  Secre- 
tory of  Health,  Educiition    and  Welfare. 

If)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

igi  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
mean*  a  public  bourd  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  con.'itltutcd  within 
a  State  for  either  ndmlnlstrotive  control  or 
direction  of.  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for.  public  elcmenlpry.  secondary,  or  post- 
Eecondary  vocational  schools  In  a  city, 
countv.  township,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  st;.ie.  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  d^trlct-s  or  counties  as 
prev  i^ecogni-^C'i  in  .1  State  as  an  administra- 
tive sjency  for  its  public  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  postsrcondsry  vocatlohKl  5ichool'  . 
Such  terjns  a!'o  includes  nny  other  public 
ir-l-tution  or  agency  hnving  administrative 
control  and  dlredlon  of  a  public  elementary, 
secont'ary  ur  pos-tiecondary  v:^cat;oaal 
school. 

(h)  The  term  "Stote  educ:itional  tigency" 
meTiis  the  Sfite  board  of  etiucatlon  or  other 
agency  or  olUcer  prim:irily  responsible  for  the 
State  suporvifion  of  public  eUm^utary  and 
secondary  rchoolf-,  or.  if  there  i-^  no  :>uch  oiS- 
cer  or  agency,  fin  olTicer  or  ayoncy  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

lil   The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
A  school  which  provides  c'cmentary  educa- 
tion Including  education  below  crude  1.  ns 
determined  under  State  law.  ^ 
Mpthod  of  Payment 

Sec.  8D2.  P.ivTnents  under  this  Act  to  any 
Individual  or  to  any  State  or  Federal  agency. 
Institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  ot'aer 
orgrtUlzatloa.  pursuant  to  a  grant,  loan,  or 
contract,  may  be  made  in  mstiulments.  and 
in  advance  or  by  w.iy  of  reimbursement,  and. 
in  the  ca?e  of  grants  or  loans,  with  nececsary 
adjustments  on  iiccotint  of  ci\erp.yments  or 
underpayments. 

Federal  .^tlminlt-tration 

Src  803.  I  a)  The  Commii.'.ioiier  iS  author- 
ized to  delegate  any  of  hia  functions  under 
this  Act.  e.xcepi  the  making  0;  regulations,  to 
any  ofllcer  or  employee  of  ti*e  Office  uf  Edu- 
cation. 

lb)  In  administering  the  titles  of  thi.'s  Act 
for  which  he  is  responsible,  the  ComiiiT'sloner 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  £.nd  fu- 
cilitles  of  any  ag^n.y  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  uny  other  pubic  or  noniwofii 
agency  or  institution,  in  nc-ord:  n:;  wlt>i 
agreoineuts  be 'ween  the  Eccretai-y  a^id  tie 
head  thereof. 

ici  In  carrying  out  bis  ftiactiocs  under 
this  or  any  other  Act.  tne  Coinmis.s.oner  la 
fluthoriited  to  contract  for  tbe  publication 
of  educational  and  related  lajomiutlon  so  hs 
to  furiher  the  full  dlssem  :i.at  cj  ol  informa- 
tion  of   eduactional    value   consistent   with 


the  national  Interest,  without  regard  to  the 
prov.Sions  of  section  87  of  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  IS95  (28  Stat.  6^21.  and  section  II 
of  the  Act  of  March  I,  19J9  iM  Slat.  1270: 
44  VS.C.  111). 

Federal  Control  uf  Education  Prohibited 
Src.  804  Nothing  contained  In  tils  Act 
sliall  be  construed  to  author.ze  any  dcpart- 
me>  t.  ;  gency.  oilcer.  cr  employee  of  the 
U'r'it^d  States  to  exercise  and  directic'n.  su- 
perviFlon.  or  control  o.er  the  curriculum, 
progT.\ra  cf  L^struction.  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources  by 
any  edu.;a";on:tl  institution.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Utah  will  yield  further, 
there  will  be  no  further  legislation,  to  my 
knowledKe.  considered  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  Therefore,  there  will  be 
no  votes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  w  hen  the  Senate  concludes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clnck  tomoiTow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayer,  rather  than 
having  a  mornins  hour,  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  re- 
quest is  not  necessary.  Since  the  Senate 
will  recess  when  it  concludes  its  bu.siness 
today,  there  will  be  no  morning  hour 
tomorrow. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  WATER  AND 
POWER  ALLIANCE— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  1965  might 
be  called  the  year  of  the  great  water 
paradox  Almost  the  entire  Nation  has 
had  unu.sual  weather. 

In  the  Northeast,  where  people  serene- 
ly assumed  water  would  always  be  boun- 
tiful, there  is  a  record-shattering 
drought  from  New  Hampshire  to  West 
Virginia.  Some  of  our  densest  areas  of 
population  and  heaviest  concentrations 
of  industry  face  the  fearful  possibility 
that  they  will  be  out  of  water  by  mid- 
winter. 

Near-record  snows  and  heavy  spring 
rains  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
sprep.d  devastating  floods  all  the  way 
from  Minnesota  to  M-.ssouri.  Midwest- 
ern plains  which  are  often  tinder  dry 
were  inundated,  and  city  streets  awash. 
It  seemed  for  a  time  there  in  April  that 
the  rains  would  never  stop. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  other 
parts  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  West,  we 
have  had  one  of  the  best  water  seasons 
in  years.  There  has  been  persistent, 
ab-)ve-normal  rainfall  on  a  broad  front 
extending  from  Arizona  and  southern 
California  northeastward  to  the  north- 
ern Rockies.  Cool,  clear  water  for  our 
farms  and  our  homes  has  filled  our  res- 
ervoirs to  their  highest  levels  in  years. 
?;ven  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  has 
been  steadily  receding  for  a  number  of 
.ven -5.  he."=  done  an  about-face,  and  its 
salty  waters  are  lapping  at  lands  which 
have  not  been  submerged  for  more  than 
a  decade. 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  an  area  nor- 
mally b'essed  with  heav.v  rainfall,  had  an 
unusually  dry  and  sunny  spring  season, 


and  rain  was  on  the  low  side  on  the  gulf 
coast  and  in  Florida,  where  precipitation 
is  usually  plentiful. 

How  can  a  Nation  deal  with  such  para- 
doxes— with  such  audacious  whims  of 
nature?  There  is  only  one  way— by 
careful,  long-range  planning  which  takes 
into  consideration  total  resources  and 
total  needs. 

Tills  year's  water  paradoxes  have 
moved  America  swiftly  toward  its  day 
of  water  reckoning.  W.'ien  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources warned  in  1961  that  some  ^.^c- 
tioiis  of  the  United  States  would  be  out 
of  water  in  20  years  if  heroic •ir.easuies 
were  not  taken,  people  In  water  bounti- 
ful areas  had  a  tendency  to  shrug  and 
say,  "never  here,  thank  goodne.ss, "  and 
go  on  about  their  business  Now  ihey 
?-re  ar-iused.  With  taps  running  dry  in 
big  melropolitnn  areas  where  water  has 
not  evc-n  been  metered,  with  little  or  no 
water  for  suburban  lawns  and  swiinmin? 
liools.  with  air  conditioning  endangered 
and  with  industrial  plants  hard  put  to 
keep  their  wheels  turning,  even  the  most 
indifferent  citizen  Ls  ready  to  take 
another  look  at  our  water  needs  and 
uses.  Our  "unusual"  weather  has  been 
good  for  moie  than  conversation  to  pass: 
the  time  of  day. 

It  would  be  frustrating  cnoush  in  this 
summer  of  1965  if  Amei  lea's  water  prob- 
lems were  all  due  to  the  vagaries  of 
nature  alone,  but  the  truth  is  that  they 
have  been  vastly  complicated  by  the 
vagaries  of  man  Pei-haps  now  it  uill 
be  possible  to  make  more  of  our  citizen.' 
in  more  of  our  communities  along  our 
rivers  and  lakes  rise  up  in  their  wrath 
about  the  human  vagai-y  which  has  filled 
our  rivers  and  streams  with  pollution 
Not  enough  people  In  America  are  angry 
about  pollution,  More  people  must  put 
on  batt'e  ariay  If  w-e  are  to  conquer  this 
ma^i^ive  problem. 

Cities  and  industries,  all  too  often 
centeied  on  their  own  .oroblems,  have 
in  too  many  instances  been  lethargic 
about  the  long-ranyc  interest  of  their 
own  or  adjacent  areas.  For  years  it 
mattered  little  to  city  councllmen  or 
plant  managers  that  by  filling  our  lakes 
r.tid  st'.eams  with  human  and  industrial 
v.-asce  they  were  turning  them  into  open 
scwrrs. 

-As  a  result,  many  of  our  greatest  rivers 
and  lakes  now  suffer  chronic  pollution 
The  water  of  the  Great  Lakes — one-quar 
ter  of  the  world's  fresh  liquid  water- 
are  badly  polluted. 

Lake  Erie  is  critically  ill.  its  once-white 
beaches  covered  with  smelly  greenish 
slime,  and  its  priceless  walleyes,  blue 
pike,  and  yellow  perch,  all  but  lost,  along 
with  its  prosperous  fishing  industry. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  Capital  Citv 
of  the  most  powerful  and  progressive 
r.ation  in  the  world,  we  view  not  the 
-mode!  Potomac,  but  the  polluted  Poto- 
mac. The  waters  of  the  Ohio  are  no 
longer  beautiful,  but  are  turgid  with 
waste,  and  even  in  the  mighty  Mississippi 
there  is  not  enough  water  to  flush  out 
t!ie  waste  and  sewage  poured  into  it. 

We  have  used,  and  misused,  our  water 
foi-  years  as  though  there  were  no  tomor- 
r.)W.  Now  tomorrow  Is  here  and  »e 
must  face  it. 


September  1,  li'ffo 


Let  it  be  written  that  this  summer  of 
UC5  was  the  summer  when  the  people 
of  America  finally  fully  understood  the 
masnilude  of  the  Nation's  water  prob- 
lems, and  took  tlie  bold  and  courageous 
.^t(|)S  necessary  l/o  meet  them.  Let  us 
prciit  by  the  discussion  and  concern 
about  water;  by  thu-  ne.vspaper  headlines 
snatciied  a\va>  from  crime  and  murder 
aii4  v.ar  to  announce  drought  and  more 
drouj^hl,  pollution  and  more  pollution, 
flooOs  and  more  floods.  Let  us  take  Uie 
momi;ntum  which  these  disasters  have 
gi'.i:i  u,s  an  J  profit  by  it.  Let  us  take 
ou:  leaitliiiu  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

We  mint  te.'ln  n  iw  to  pat  our  imasiui- 
tlon  and  skills  loveihe!'  and  do  what  has 
to  be  done  to  assure  that  the  entire  Na- 
tion—the usually  v.:. ter  bountiful  North- 
east. South  ."-nd  Northwest,  the  uiitei  tain 
Midv'est.  the  lu.d  t-iid  semiarid  West  and 
Southwest,  will  always  have  enough. 
tvnt<-r.  no  mutter  what  pranks  nature 
P'jlb.  to  allow  each  Slate  and  each  sec- 
tion to  achieve  Its  share  of  our  naUonal 
growth  now  and  In  the  years  to  comc- 

We  must  us,-'  every  tool  at  our  com- 
mand. We  must  exoand  water  storage 
facilities,  purify  brackish  ar.d  salt  water. 
iiirri-ase  sti'eaniflow  by  eradication  of 
roi'.hlcss  vepelaticr.,  control  snowmelt, 
and  expand  all  phai.es  of  *ater  research. 

We  must  achieve  optianum  develop- 
ment of  what  v.'Pter  we  have  under- 
tiouiid  and  above  ground.  We  must  Im- 
piov?  coordination  between  Federal, 
Slate,  and  local  activities.  We  mu.-t 
work  haid — and  v,'ork  together. 

Congress  took  a  giant  step  this  session 
in  Improvin!;  cooper.ntion  between  areas 
End  States  in  water  development  wh:n 
wo  pa.iseri  a  measure  to  provide  for  wati  r 
le-ouice  development  and  plannin"  in 
the  Uri.tcd  .Stales  on  river  ba.^in  ba.ses. 

It  ;;  manifest  that  Stale  and  revtional 
llne.s  must  be  dlsrevarded  if  wat;r  re- 
Fouice  planning  is  to  be  fully  eilicisnt. 
Wa'.nr  flows  downward  by  gi-a\ity.  sweep- 
In;-  over  man-drslRnated  houndanes  at 
will.  The  ff.ct  that  we  have  drawn  arbi- 
traiy  lines  to  set  one  State  opart  from 
another,  or  one  county  apart  from  an- 
other. Is  of  no  concern  to  a  river  or 
stream  rushing  to  the  sea,  or  a  lake 
which  .spreads  out  in  nature's  valley. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  concern  to  our  gi-eat 
continrii'al  waterways  that  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  United  States  and 
Canada  established  the  49th  parallel, 
and  the  middle  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  These  are  man- 
set  confines  which  nature  U!nores. 

With  wateT  resource  development  now 
!aui;ch(d  on  a  baslnwlde  basis  In  the 
United  States,  the  next  logical  step  is  im- 
portation of  water  from  water  surplus 
area.i  to  water  short  areas  This  Is  a 
hold  concept,  and  one  which  will  require 
more  imagination  and  will  and  coopera- 
tion tlian  has  been  displayed  so  far. 

There  has  been  stiff  resistance  to  ex- 
porting water  in  water  surplus  areas. 
This  is  natural  and  understandable.  No 
one  ivants  to  give  up  .something  which  he 
holds  valuable  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
hard  to  justify  wasting  away  a  valuable 
resource  which  belongs  to  all  the  people 
when  others  desperately  need  it. 

Therefore,  water  importation  is  now 
becoming  a  topic  of  discussion  at  water 
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parleys  all  through  the  West.  We  are 
beginning  lo  feel  our  way  on  It.  A  close 
exami.iation  of  all  the  signs  and  portents 
indicate  that  some  of  the  objections  to 
water  importation  are  dissolving. 

For  example,  western  governors  meet- 
ing in  Poriland,  Oreg.,  earlier  this  year 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  "(A'estern  States  waler  council  to 
effect  cooperation  in  water  resource  de- 
velopmeat.  This  resolution  recognized 
t;.e  Xtict  tnat  water  problems  in  one  water 
bnsin  of  :he  West  are  water  problems  of 
all  WtviLcrn  States  and  basins,  and  that 
full  integration  may  require  t'.ie  removal 
of  water  fivm  areas  of  water  sm'plus  to 
areas  of  v.aier  deficiency. 

At  recent  resoiu'ce  development  discus- 
sic.i  meet  nss  held  in  I,ake  Tahoe,  Calif., 
and  Corvpliis.  Oreg..  it  was  the  apparent 
consensus  of  the  broad  representation  of 
expert,'!  and  citizens  there  that  Western 
States  must  reach  agreement  among 
themselves  on  large-scale  interstate 
transbasin  water  development  programs. 

In  ke.vnotin?  the  Oregon  conference, 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield,  much  of  whose  Stale 
I*es  In  an  abundant  rainfall  belt,  stressed 
the  £  rowinT  seriousness  of  the  water 
problems  of  the  cities.   He  stated: 

It  la  one  of  the  ironies  of  our  tgc, 
ti.ere  are  cities  where  we  cannot  water  the 
lowiis,  wash  the  automobiles,  or  fill  the  swim- 
ming pools  our  prcduotlvc  economy  have 
permuted.  Even  the  enjoj'ment  of  our  new 
leisure  Is  threatened  by  the  pollution  of  ovir 
lakes  and  rivers. 

I  was  most  interested  to  read  an  inter- 
view with  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Senator  Jord.an  of  Idaho,  in  the  ,"^311 
Lake  Tribune,  in  which  the  Senator  rec- 
ognized the  rights  of  people  in  water- 
parched  areas  lo  water  which  was  wast- 
ing away  in  water  surplus  areas.  Senator 
JonDAN  dealt  specifically  with  the 
situalijn  in  southern  California,  and 
concluded  that  when  all  potential  Call- 
foiniB  water  supplies  had  been  fully  de- 
veloped, and  other  possiloilities  sueh  as 
desalinization  exliausted.  the  peonle  of 
iliat  area  had  the  right  to  look  to  the 
large  surplus  supplies  which  exist  in  the 
Lower  Coiumbia  Basin. 

'We  in  the  Northwest  cannot  defend 
our  right  to  waste  water  in  the  Columbia 
inio  the  ocean,"  the  Senator  stated. 
How  could  anyone  disagree? 

The  concept  of  "waste  not,  want  not" 
on  water  was  carried  a  step  farther  in  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  lower 
and  upper  Colorado  Rivei-  Basin  he'd 
this  month  here  In  Washington.  At  this 
meeting  representatives  from  my  own 
State  of  Uiali  ex.oressed  a  willingness  to 
share  temporarily  a  portion  of  our  pre- 
cious share  of  Coloiado  River  waters 
with  lower  basin  St.ites  until  completion 
of  our  own  water  development  projects 
allows  us  to  make  full  use  of  our  share. 
We  asked,  of  course,  for  strong  guaran- 
tees that  the  water  will  be  retui  ned  to  us 
when  we  are  ready  to  use  it,  but  there 
was  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
If  the  lower  basin  does  not  find  more 
water  for  its  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion soon,  the  problem  will  become  in- 
soluble. So  you  can  see,  dividing  up 
v,'aler  is  not  always  an  activity  where  all 
of  the  giving  is  all  on  one  side. 
f 


But  dividing  up  available  water — Im- 
porting it  from  where  It  is  to  where  it  is 
not — is  much  wider  than  just  a  western 
problem,  or  even  a  nationwide  problem. 
It  Is  a  contlnentwlde  problem.  The 
most  inraglnatlve  approach  to  the  water 
shoz-tages  In  the  United  States,  and  our 
greatest  hope  of  solving  our  water  prob- 
lems fiom  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  lies, 
In  a  bold  new  concept  which  has  been 
called  the  North  American  Water  and 
Powei'  Alliance.  This  concept  is  belpc 
ajliveiy  advanced  by  the  Ralph  M.  Par- 
ooiii  Co..  of  Los  Anseles,  one  oi  the  out- 
stantUng  eiifel.ieerliig  and  constmction 
firms  in  the  Nation. 

I  was  so  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
Par."io  IS  co.ice.ijt  that  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished chaliman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  IMr.  McNamaraI  to 
e.'.tabU:;h  a  special  subcommittee  tostudj' 
it  and  de.-ide  how  it  could  be  imple- 
mented. This  he  did — the  Special  Sub- 
commitlee  on  Western  Water  Develop- 
ment— and  I  was  honored  with  the 
nppoinur.ent  as  chairman. 

Since  that  lime  the  subcommittee  has 
compiled  and  published  an  inventory  of 
all  watfr  resource  i>rojects  authorized 
or  co.itemp'isttd  by  •,.he  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  comp.,red  them  witii  the  proj- 
ec'ji  In  the  Parsons  concept. 

NAWAP.'V.  as  the  program  has  become 
k.-»own,  would  trap  the  wasted  water  of 
Alaska,  the  Ti'ukon  Territory,  and  British 
Colombia,  and  channel  it  to  the  Canadian 
Plains,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Western 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

It  would  be  histoi-y's  biggest  public 
works  program.  It  would  cost  $100  bil- 
lion and  it  would  take  30  years  to  build. 
It  would  provide  a  vast  complex  of 
canals,  trenches,  resei"voirs.  aqueducts, 
lift-pump  stations,  and  other  water 
work-s  There  would  be  a  500-mile-Iong 
Rocky  Mountain  trench  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Columbia.  Eraser  and  Koote- 
nay  Rivers  wh^ch  would  bring  water  to 
Idaho.  Oregon.  U^ah.  Nevada.  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  several  places 
in  old  Mexico.  A  P^cky  M^u^taln  east- 
ern slope  project  wou'd  put  more  water 
in'o  New  Mexico,  and  into  Texas.  Colo- 
rad,->.  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma. 
Water  would  be  transported  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  now  al  draslical.'y  low  levels 
becau.se  of  water  diversion,  channel 
improvement  and  low  precipitation 
through  a  giant  Canadian-Great  Lakes 
canal  system. 

Tn  d'l.  33  States  in  the  United  States 
would  directly  benefit  from  NAWAPA. 
with  the  entire  country  sharing  in  the 
economic  impact.  In  Canada,  direct 
benefits  would  accrue  to  seven  Provinces 
and  one  territory. 

During  the  months  after  the  concept 
was  advanced.  I  made  an  effort  to  have 
it  considered  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Premiers  of  the  Canadian 
Provinces  which  would  be  most  intensely 
Involved.  I  informed  Secretary  Rusk  of 
the  formation  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee to  consider  the  NAWAPA  concept 
and  requested  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  be  asked  to  join  with  the  United 
States  in  conducting  a  detailed  engineer- 
ing survey  of  the  projects.  The  Cana- 
dians indicated   they  did  not  wish   to 
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enter  Into  such  a  study.  The  Premier  of 
British  Columbia,  a  key  Province  in  the 
program,  was  outspoken  in  his  opposition 
to  it. 

Since  that  time,  however,  there  have 
been  some  siens  of  a  softening  of  at- 
titude on  the  poneral  question  of  trans- 
porting water  from  water-surplus  areas 
in  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

As  an  example,  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  Ontario  have  now  agreed  to 
a  northera  river  water  survey  to  find 
out  whether  waters  now  flowing  waste- 
fully  into  the  Hudson  Bay  might  be  di- 
verted southward. 

Both  Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pear- 
son and  Premier  John  Robards  have 
stressed  that  water  should  not  be  export- 
ed to  relieve  acute  U.S.  shortages  until 
after  Canada's  needs  are  met — a  most 
reasonable  attitude,  of  course.  The  Im  • 
plication  is  that  it  should  be  exported 
when  Canada's  present  and  future  needs 
have  been  guaranteed,  in  order  to  sustain 
life  in  water-short  areas. 

This  is  one  more  step  in  the  recognition 
of  the  mutuality  of  interest  in  water  be- 
tween the  UrUted  States  and  Canada, 
which  began  in  1909  when  the  boundary 
water  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
was  signed  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
settling  questions  on  our  boundary 
waters.  This  was  followed  in  1912  by 
the  establishment  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission.  Since  that  tune  there 
have  been  a  scries  of  agreements  dealing 
with  matters  ranging  from  tolls  m 
boundary  waters,  to  Great  Lakes  pilot- 
age, to  Lake  of  the  Woods  boundary 
levels  to  the  Niagara  diversion. 

Some  time  ago  we  concluded  the  basic 
agreements  which  make  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  More  recently  we  have  seen  our 
common  interest  served  in  the  Canadian- 
United  States  Columbia  River  Treaty, 
signed  last  year  fey  President  Johnson 
and  Prime  Minister  Pearson  at  the  Peace 
Arch  on  the  border  between  Washington 
State  pnd  British  Columbia.  Even 
though  there  are  still  some  problems  to  be 
ironed  out.  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
assures  us  that  the  water  and  energy  re- 
sources of  western  Canada  and  western 
United  States  will  be  utilized  for  all  time 
to  come  for  the  common  good  of  both 
countries. 

Now  the  drastic  decline  in  the  water 
level  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  brought  our 
two  countries  together  again  in  nego- 
tiations to  consider  our  rights,  obliga- 
tions, and  interests.  The  lake  level  prob- 
lem has  been  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  to  find  a  solu- 
tion— if  one  is  within  mans  reach. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  speak 
at  the  third  International  Conference  on 
Water  Conservation  In  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, in  June  of  this  year.  It  is  signifi- 
cant. I  believe,  that  representatives  of  the 
Parsons  Co.  were  also  invited  to  the  con- 
ference and  given  time  to  explain  in  de- 
tail the  Nawapa  plan,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  facets  of  it  which  would 
bring  more  water  Into  the  Great  Lakes. 

Most  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to 
the  deterioration  of  water  levels  In  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system,  and  to 
the  steps  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  to 
head  off  disaster. 


By  resolution,  the  conference  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  single 
continuing  national  authority  to  achieve 
a  real  and  efficient  coordination  of  all 
competent  Government  and  private 
agencies  to  work  out  a  compreliensive 
water  management  policy. 

By  resolution,  the  conference  also 
urged  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion to  proceed  w  ith  all  dispatch  into  the 
already  authorized  studies  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

And  finally,  by  resolution,  the  confer- 
ence urged  that  studies  be  undertaken 
on  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  additional 
northern  Canadian  wat?rs  to  augment 
the  receding  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  heartened 
by  the  fact  that  both  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Canada,  we  are  beginning 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  importing 
water  from  areas  where  It  is  wasting 
away,  to  areas  which  are  water  short. 
Discussion  is  the  father  of  action. 

I  am  encouraged,  also,  by  the  fact  that 
this  willingness  to  discuss  mass  trans- 
portation of  water  from  one  area  to  an- 
other comes  in  the  country  of  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  with  whom  we  have  a 
well  established  mutuality  of  interest, 
and  a  long  history  of  the  fair  and  just 
recognition  of  the  valid  rights  of  each. 

I  am  likewise  pleased  that  these  de- 
velopments have  matured  in  a  year  wlien 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  has  suffered 
from  a  reversal  of  its  weather  cycle,  and 
citizens  throughout  the  country  are 
aware,  as  never  before,  of  the  importance 
of  managing  our  water  resources  on  a 
continent  wide  and  long-range  basis. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  this  is  an  auspi- 
cious time  to  submit  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  provides  It  to  be  the  sense 
of  Con.gress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  refer  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  the  subject  of  the 
North  American  Water  and  Power  Al- 
liance with  instructions  that  it  be  fully 
studied  and  that  a  detailed  engineering 
survey  be  conducted  on  it.  I  am  submit- 
ting such  a  concurrent  resolution  today. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  pass  a  hke  resolution  directed 
toward  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  I  shall  call  this  hope  to  the 
attention  of  my  friends  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament. 

I  also  hope  that  some  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  NAWAPA  resolution  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  lie  on  the 
desk  for  1  week  for  cosponsors.  I  feel 
that  this  is  the  first  step  on  what  may 
be  a  long  quest  to  provide  the  most  real- 
istic and  complete  solution  yet  offered 
to  the  water  crisis  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
MNCS  in  the  chair.' .  The  concurrent  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  con- 
cunent  resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
55)    was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  55 

Wherens  there  is  a  drought  which  has 
created  a  water  shortage  of  unprecedented 
proportions  tor  the  City  ol  New  TorH.  and 
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has  created  sertous  water  problems  tor  tin 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvanli  aco 
the  entire  northeastern  regions  of  the  Uniteu 
Suites: 

Whereas  most  of  the  Nation's  rivers  an 
contaminated  with  hunisin  sewage  p.nd  in- 
dustrlaJ  wastes; 

Whereas  the  water  supply  for  large  nr^p^ 
of  western  Canada  and  Western  tJnlted  State 
Is  inadequate  to  provide  for  present  and  tu- 
ture  needs; 

Whereus  the  Congress  lias  enacted  th, 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  under  whici 
river  basin  planning  authorities  will  Be  esthb- 
itshed.  and  through  wiilch  mjiXlmum  d?ve!. 
opment  of  existing  resources  within  b.isuij 
will  be  achieved; 

Whereas  more  water  Is  necessary  to  Eoivs 
the  Nation's  problems  of  water  supply  ana 
pollution  abatement; 

Whereas  large  quantities  of  Arcuc  w)ter 
flow  unused  Into  the  sea; 

Whereas  It  has  been  proposed  thst  'ii. 
nations  of  Canada  and  the  tJnIted  State; 
consider  diversion  of  the  surplus  poriica 
of  this  water  to  meet  the  needs  oj  wa:.;r- 
siiort  are,%s  in  Canada  and  the  United  .St,i.«, 

Whereas  water  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest to  Canada  and  the  United  States  har? 
pcevlously  been  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission: 

Whereas  the  IntermLtlonal  Joint  Ccmmis. 
slon  is  now  considering  the  crisis  arBtog 
from  lowered  water  levels  of  the  Great 
Lalfe^:  and 

Whereas  the  diversion  of  surplus  .4rctl: 
water  could  malte  a  major  contribution  ti, 
the  solution  of  the  water  problems  ol  chs 
Great  La.kes  as  well  as  those  of  othar  area 
of  Canada  and  the  United  .States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  l3  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(11  the  President  of  the  United  Suwi 
should  refer  the  matter  of  the  diversion  of 
surplus  Arctic  water  to  the  Internationa; 
Joint  Commission  with  the  request  that  ac 
eC4:)nomlc  and  engineering  fea.slblllt7  study 
be  made  and  that  the  respective  gsvere. 
ments  be  Informed  of  the  results  oJ  suci 
study  by  December   31.   1966:    and 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  St.;t« 
should  Invite  the  goveritment  of  Can.ada  ic 
join  In  such  referral . 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTY-FREE  AIXOVT- 
ANCE  ON  FOREIGN  GOOD.* 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Presidcr.t.  or 
June  29  the  Senate  took  what  I  have 
called  a  "shotgun  approach"  to  our  bai- 
ance-of-paymcnts  problem  by  voting  to 
reduce  the  duty-free  allowance  on  for- 
eign goods  which  may  be  brought  home 
by  American  tourists. 

As  I  said  In  the  Senate  debate,  that 
portion  of  the  blU  which  reduced  1  gallor. 
to  1  quart  the  amount  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages allowed  to  a  returning  tourisi 
would  prove  unduly  damaging  to  some 
of  our  stanchest  allies  in  the  CaribbeM 
and  areas  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
tJnlted  States. 

In  particular,  the  Bahamas — whict 
rely  entirely  on  a  tourist  economy— re- 
ported that  the  reduced  quota  on  liquor 
purchases  would  reduce  their  gross  na- 
tional product  by  12  percent.  .All  thl-' 
would  take  place  in  a  country  with  which 
the  United  States  has  long  had  a  favor- 
able trade  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  understMii 
then  and  I  certainly  cannot  understanii 
now  why.  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter balance-of-payments  position.  « 
would  take  a  line  of  action  which  actu- 
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allv  worsens  our  balance-of-payments 
position,  because  it  cuts  off  trade  with 
several  countries  with  which  we  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  In  other 
words.  It  increases  the  deficit. 

If  we  make  money  in  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Bahama  Islands,  with 
Bermuda,  and  with  other  countries,  cer- 
tainly to  prohibit  them  from  getting  dol- 
lars which  they,  in  turn,  spend  with  us — 
not  only  do  they  spend,  but  for  every  $1 
our  tourists  leave  there,  they,  in  turn, 
spend  $2  with  us— to  stop  that  kind  of 
business  does  not  make  sense  arithmeti- 
cally or  logically,  because  It  hurts  our 
balance-of-payments  position  instead  of 
helping  it. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  distinguished  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  from  Virginia,  will  take  another 
look  at  this  approach  to  Improving  oiu- 
balance-of-payments  position,  and  will 
see  fit  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  which  will  permit  the  removal 
of  such  limitations  upon  those  countries 
which  now  yield  us  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade,  because  to  do  so  wlU  have  the 
net  effect  of  improving  our  net  balance- 
of-payments  pos.tion. 

Mr.  President.  William  Tucker  of  the 
Miami  News,  a  reporter  who  does  a 
thorough  job.  went  to  the  Bahamas  re- 
cently to  do  an  on-the-spot  survey  of  the 
effect  this  ruling  will  have  on  one  of  our 
friendly  neighbors. 

His  reports  confirm  the  position  I  took 
m  the  Senate  some  weeks  ago  and  which 
I  shall  continue  to  take  until  this  body 
acts  to  redress  the  economic  injury  which 
this  "shotgun  mea-sure"  will  cause. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prlnt.ed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  ar- 
ticles by  William  Tucker  published  in 
the  August  26.  27.  and  29  edition?  of  the 
Miami  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ToTTRisr  Import  Ban  Backwkfs  on  United 
States 

(In  a  move  calculated  to  help  restore  the 
l"S  biilance  of  payments  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Congress  enacted  a  law  limiting  the 
amount  of  goods  a  citizen  can  bring  home 
duty  free.  Tlie  merchants  of  Bay  Street. 
Nassau.  Immediately  screamed  "foul"  and 
flred  off  Indignant  protests  to  the  White 
House.  Miami  News  Reportsr  William  Tuck- 
er visited  the  Bahamas  and  discovered  the 
new  law  will  have  far-reaching  eSects  here 
la  Florida  and  In  all  of  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean.  They're  described  In  this  flrst 
or  a  two-part  series. ) 

(By  William  Tucker  I 

.Vassau. — The  U.S.  customs  Inspector  at 
N*;i.=^.au  Airport  stirveyed  the  mountain  of 
colorful  hats,  beach  bags  and  purses  and 
Joked,  "starting  your  own  straw  market,  eh?" 

He  waived  the  family  group  through  the 
gate  because  the  bulky  collection  of  straw 
goods  easily  fell  within  the  $10  a  person 
::mit  of  purchases  they  could  take  home  from 
:he  Bahamas  after  only  a  day's  visit. 

The  next  traveler  also  carried  a  straw  bag — 
but  with  a  difference.  This  citizen  had  been 
away  from  the  United  SUtes  for  at  least  48 
liours  and  his  bag  contained  five  bottles  of 
liquor — equivalent  to  a  gallon- 
Bahamas  officials  contend,  that  for  every 
visitor  who  buys  a  straw  hat  or  beach  bag 
In  Nassau  on  a  day's  outing,  two  others  will 
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Stay  long  enough  to  lug  avay  a  gallon  oS 
booze. 

This  $5  million  annual  traffic  will  come  to  a 
crashing  end  Oct.  1  under  a  new  U.S.  law 
limiting  the  amount  of  Uquor  a  citizen  can 
bring  home  duty  free  from  abroad  to  a  quart, 
no  matter  how  long  he  stays.  And  Nassau. 
while  visitors  throng  Its  picturesque  shops 
and  native  straw  markets  at  a  rates  that  will 
topple  all  lt£  tourist  records  this  year,  Is  un- 
dergoing quiet  agony  on  Bay  Street. 

The  Uquor  shops  are  as  numerous  as  gift 
shops  and  banks,  and  90  percent  of  their 
buslne&s.  they  estimate,  is  In  "five-pack"  gal- 
lons for  stateside  consumption.  The  liquor 
merchants  hop  from  one  shop  to  another 
wringing  their  hands  and  muttering  Impre- 
cations against  the  United  States  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

They  feci  betrayed.  They  claim  and  gov- 
ernment Hgiires  back  them  up  that  the  Ba- 
hamas spent  In  the  last  6  years  £135  m^lUon 
tnore  tn  the  United  States  than  was  spent 
there  by  American  tourists. 

The  Bahamas  import  liquor  from  Europe 
and  other  Islands,  and  such  favorite  foreign 
bargains  as  Swiss  watches  and  German  c-am- 
eras.  But  In  other  ways  they  are  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States  for  their 
basic  needs  as  Miami  Beach. 

Lymg  £0  close  to  Florida,  It  would  be 
foolish  economics  to  go  to  any  other  market 
for  buUdlng  materials,  furnishings,  and  even 
food  stores.  But  their  proximity  and  state- 
side buying  practices  won  no  exception  for 
the  Bahamas  In  the  law  enacted  at  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  suggestion  to  help  restore 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

The  law  also  cuts  the  amount  of  nonllquor 
^oodfi  a  U.S.  citizen  can  take  home  duty  free 
after  48  hours  to  »100  retail.  The  old  flgtire. 
still  In  effect  until  October  1.  was  6100  whole- 
sale, which  would  allow  about  *160  worth 
retail  through  Custom.^. 

This  cutback  Is  expected  to  hurt  the  per- 
fume, camera,  china,  watch,  and  cashmere 
sweater  shops,  all  thronged  by  Americans, 
and  the  merchants  are  mcLktng  a  last  big  sales 
pitch. 

"OS.  Customs  will  discount  your  purchases 
by  40  percent."  says  a  sign  tn  some  of  the 
£hops,  giving  away  the  marxup  then  and 
there.  AU  ptu-chases  must  be  carried  home — 
they  can't  be  mailed — under  the  new  law. 
This  wUl  hit  dealers  In  bulky  Items  like  sets 
of  china. 

But  the  Uquor  shops  are  the  ones  really 
hurting.  Each  has  a  red-lettered  sign  noting 
that  1  gallon  may  be  taken  home  duty  free 
until  October  1,  so  "buy  now."  One  shop 
had  a  calendar  pad  with  a  page  ripped  off 
dally  noting  "only  36  more  days"  in  which 
to  buy  a  gallon,  and  the  next  day  It  would 
read  only  35  days.  After  that,  said  the  sign, 
"you  can  only  take  out  1  quart  (If  you  are 
21.)" 

The  merchants  don't  want  to  go  on  record 
as  ctjfislng  the  U.S.  President  and  have  agreed 
to  present  a  solid  front  of  protest  behind 
David  Llghtbourn.  a  perfumer  and  former 
president  of  the  Nassau  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Llghtbourn  said  the  merchants  are 
stuimed  by  tlie  U.S.  action.  He  predicted  a 
sharp  drop  In  the  colony's  revenue,  which 
comes  mainly  from  the  booae  and  other 
goodies  sold  to  American  tourists. 

Three  years  ago  the  calypso  bands  struck 
up  ballads  In  tribute  to  President  Kennedy 
when  he  visited  here.  They  sang  another 
tune  about  his  fellow  conferee  at  the  big- 
two  meeting.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac- 
mlUan. 

They  caUed-that  one  "Mac  the  Knife,"  and 
the  colony,  went  on  to  win  semlautonomy 
from  London,  happy  to  fall  within  the  U.S. 
economic  sphere.  Now  the  native  balladlers 
are  stringing  up  Mr.  Johnson  In  song  the 
way  they  did  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  native  Progressive  Liberal  Party  may 
argue  that  the  calypso  singers  In  the  hotels 
are  under  control  of  the  "Bay  Street  boys." 


the  big  merchantfi  in  the  majority  party, 
but  even  the  Progressive  Liberal  Party  ad- 
mits that  the  entire  Bahamas  economy  la 
wrapped  up  In  tourism. 

What  are  the  liquor  merchants  doing  In 
the  face  of  the  oncoming  cutback?  They 
are  reducing  imp-^rts  and  rapidly  clearing 
Inventories  because  swarms  of  tourists  are 
having  a  last  fling  with  the  duty-free  gallon. 

They  are  adjusting  prices — going  up  on 
some  types  and  brands  tn  a  bid  to  get  a  solid 
profit  per  bottle,  whether  or  not  it  Is  for 
taking  back  to  Florida.  There  Is  also  dis- 
cussion of  cutting  prices  on  some  liquors 
such  as  rum.  which  are  Imported  cheaply 
from  other  islands. 

For  a  gallon  package,  the  merchants  will 
argue,  It  will  still  be  cheaper  to  buy  It  In 
the  Islands  than  at  home,  with  the  duty 
(including  the  Internal  Revenue  levy  i  tacked 
on.  A  five-pack  that  costs  815  will  run  to 
825  with  the  duty,  but  a  tourist  might  pay 
830  to  S40  for  the  same  brands  at  home. 

Arrangements  also  are  being  made  for  the 
duty  to  be  paid  in  the  Uquor  store  and  have 
the  whisky  packets  stamped  for  clearance 
60  the  buyer  won't  have  the  customs  worry. 

A  big  headache  Is  the  limitation  of  one 
U.S.  quart.  The  Bay  Street  dealers  import 
their  stock  in  fifths  for  the  five-packs  and  in 
Imperial  quarts,  which  contain  40  ounces. 
The  U.S.  qu.art  Is  32  ounces.  And  while  they 
are  sweating  out  the  bottle  size,  the  mer- 
chants find  themselves  suddenly  disinclined 
to  Import  any  more  American  bourbon. 

SPiaiT    OF    '76    Not    Enough    for    Bah.*m.4s 

(The  islands  of  the  Bahamas,  like  other^^tn 
the  Caribbean,  face  very  real  economic  conse- 
quences as  a  result  of  the  new  law  limiting 
the  amount  of  goods  a  citizen  can  bring 
home  duty-free.  Miami  News  Reporter  ■Wil- 
liam Tucker,  who  visited  the  Islands,  points 
up  the  claims  of  Bay  Street  merchants  and 
others,  who  have  steadily  increased  United 
States-Caribbean  trade  to  a  point  favoring 
themaluland.) 

( By  Wiillam  Tucker ) 

Nassau. — With  repeal  of  prohibition  In  the 
United  States,  the  rum-running  Bahamians 
decided,  since  they  could  no  longer  profit  by 
taking  Uquor  to  the  Americans,  their  best 
bet  was  to  bring  the  Americans  to  where  the 
liquor  waa  cheaper. 

Thus  simply  did  the  Bahamas  begin  the 
American  tourist  tr&de  that  has  since  be- 
come the  llfeblood  of  the  farflung  Islands, 
stretching  almost  from  Cuba  to  Palm  Beach. 

World  "War  II  Interrupted  the  t-o\irlst 
traffic,  but  when  It  resumed  it  leaped  from 
32.000  In  1949  to  605.000  last  year.  This 
season  may  bring  800.000  and  the  goal  of  a 
million  by  1070  should  easily  be  reached  be- 
fore then. 

But,  Bahamian  leaders  point  out,  what's 
good  for  the  Bahamas  has  been  a  great  deal 
better  for  the  United  States. 

Sir  Stafford  Sands,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Bahamas  Development  Board  has  done  more 
than  any  one  man  to  make  the  Islands  a 
lourist  paradise,  spells  It  out  in  figuree. 

"In  1964  we  took  in  853  million  from 
tourist  expenditures,  but  during  that  year 
we  spent  893.5  million  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purchase  of  good  and  services,"  Sanda 
said. 

"In  other  words,  we  spent  76  percent  more 
in  the  United  States  than  we  received  from 
U.S.  tourist  expenditures  in  the  colony. 

"Over  the  e-year  period  ending  last  year. 
we  as  a  colony  spent  $358  million  In  the 
United  States  but  we  only  took  In  $221  mil- 
lion from  the  lourist  trade.  Therefore,  every 
tourist  dollar  spent  in  the  Bahamas  over  the 
last  6  years  by  American  tourists  earned  62 
percent  Interest  for  the  United  States." 

Other  sources  estimated  Bahamas  expendi- 
tures last  year  reached  $25  mlUlon  In  the 
Miami  area. 
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Bay  Street  merchants  and  the  Gox'erntnent 
teel  doubly  hurl  b>  tiie  new  US.  law  limit- 
liitf  the  nmouut  of  liquor  a  citUea  cun  take 
bf-nie.  lax-free,  to  one  quart,  compared  with 
a  g.Iloii  I  usually  five  faihii  u.:der  tlie  law 
expiring  October  1, 

First,  they  are  wounded  because  they  feel, 
lis  ?.  n::>  Etjited.  if.t:  B.jh..mi.s  h.ixe  hC-ped, 
instead  of  hurt,  the  VS.  efforts  to  achieve 
a  balance  of  payments  with  foreign  nations. 

.Second,  they  feel  th.;  United  Stiites.  which 
has  potued  billions  Into  backward  or  Itn- 
poveritiiC'i  nutioijs.  is  oi.iv  civlng  a  at.ib  la 
the  back  to  a  neighbor  who  lius  built  up 
u  ti'itivlng  economy  on  Us  own,^fiorts- 

The  Bahamas'  buslne&s-Uke  Government 
la  c.illed  .'Ornvtluiig  elbe  by  Us  oppo-ienti- 
bu.siDess  in  goverrtioeiit.  Lt.::'.»erR  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Liberal  P.irty.  who  have  even  gone 
Lo  me  Ufilted  Nations  t,e*:i;*riEt  insular  r.-ip- 
portioiimenr  chum  the  ■"Ba\  S!reec  Soyf"  not 
only  run  the  Government,  but  barter  with  It. 

Tae  Bah  imas  H;ir.dbooV;  for  196J  lists 
Symonette  as  president  of  two  real  estate 
firms  and  of  Robertson  Ltd..  one  of  the  big- 
gest Bay  .Street  liquor  firms. 

And  the  ch.iirman  of  Burns  Ht.iu.'ie  Ltd. 
tiq'.ior  t'.riu  lo  l:5.ied  a5  none  other  than 
Stafford  L.  Sands,  the  Government's  No.  1 
toiiKir-hunttC. 

Such  Interest  would  seem  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment very  nW'^.i  muj  the  Bay  Strc?t  mer- 
chants' concern  over  the  new  U.S.  Import 
restr'ctlous. 

liut  Sir  St.if7ord  emphasizes  two  iicmts  in 
stating  his  case  for  a  fair  sha>:e  froai  fie 
United  States: 

The  new  XS.ihamas  Coiisii'.utio  i,  written 
v.hsn  the  colony  ;;  ilncd  senil-  ;::iont.-niy  from 
the  Brlti.";h  Cr.nr..  Is  devoted  entirely  to 
hi\Ric  human  rlRhts  for  .-.!1  citi^'.eris,  wh.itever 
color  or  creed.  In  its  first  section. 

The  St' Ttdard  l>'  ilvl'ic  or  cvcrv  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  entire  Bahamas 
iius  been  siibstimtiully  rni^od  in  the  tourist 
boom  of  the  last  15  years. 

SZN'ATOR    '.'M.ATHEltS   PLEuOES   B.*HAMA3   DUTY- 
I'ttEE   ftn.p  • 

( By  WUUom  Tucker  t 

Senator  GEoacE  Smatiitrs  pledf^cd  a  con- 
tinuing light  yesterday  to  lift  the  new  re- 
striction .ii-alnst  bringing  liquor  back  from 
Nrtisnu  despite  a  fresh  setback  dver  the  issue 
In  Congress. 

"We'll  get  a  new  bill  concerning  the  bal- 
lance-of-pnymcnt5  situation  next  year  and 
I'll  trj-  to  tack  on  an  amendment  then  to 
exclude  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda." 
Smafhebs  said. 

Sm-\thehs  asked  that  a  series  In  the  Miami 
News  showing  how  the  Bahr.mas  would  suf- 
fer under  the  new  law  be  sent  to  him  so  he 
could  Insert  It  m  the  Concbessional  Record 
With  appropriate  remarks. 

Since  the  balancc-of-payments  crisis  de- 
veloped In  Coti'^ress  early  this  year  Smathers 
has  fou?tht  to  exclude  the  nearby  islands 
from  emergency  measures  restricting  tourist 
purchases. 

He  did  manage  to  delay  the  effective  date 
ror  -3  months  But  starting  October  1.  Ameri- 
can adults  will  be  allowed  to  bring  back 
only  one  U.S.  quart  of  eplrlts  from  tlie  Ba- 
hamas or  any  other  foreign  territory  without 
pajTnent  of  duty,  which  Includes  Internal 
Revenue  taxes. 

The  expiring  law  allows  any  citizen  to  bring 
back  1  gallon — usually  In  "flvc-packs"  of 
ftfths^ir  he  has  been  abroad  48  hours.  This 
Is  the  staple  market  of  Bay  Street  liquor 
merchants  m  Nas&^u. 

The  merchants,  backed  by  Smathers,  argue 
that  the  Bahamas  spend  considerably  more 
money  in  the  United  States  for  the  basic 
needs  of  the  Islands'  population  than  tourists 
spend  for  gifts,  services  and  accommodations 
In  the  Islands. 

Smathers  had  argued  all  along  that  coun- 
tries or  territories  that  had  such  a  balance 


favorable  to  the  United  States  should  be 
excluded  from  the  new  laws. 

He  thought  he  saw  a  chance  last  week  to 
get  through  an  amendment  on  a  new  bill 
dealing  with  the  bulancc-of -payments  pro- 
gram. This  one  would  impose  a  tax  on 
Investments  and  loans  made  abroad. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits.  of  New  York,  opposed 
the  Investment  tax  and  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  give  the  authority  to  exclude  in- 
dividual countries  when  the  President  de- 
cided their  payment  balance  was  favorable  to 
the  Umted  States. 

Smathers'  amendment  would  lift  restrlc- 
tiors  to  what  tourists  could  bring  b.ack  home 
wiien  t:ie  same  favorable  balance  was 
reached,  at  the  President's  discretion. 

But  Javits'  amendment  was  routed  at  a 
finance  c>jaimlliee  hearing  by  opponents  who 
protected  that  it  would  grant  taxing  powers 
to  the  President  without  congressional  ap- 
pr(,val. 

When  he  saw  that,  Smathers  said,  he  didn't 
ofier  his  own  amendment  because  It  was  cer- 
tain to  bring  the  same  reaction, 

"But  I  did  mention  In  the  discussion  that 
T  had  prepared  an  amendment,''  Smathers 
said.  '■!  am  all  for  restoring  the  balance 
of  ■payments,  which  would  correct  a  very 
barf  situation,  but  I  don't  like  the  shotgun 
approach." 

smathers  said  he  and  other  opponents  of 
the  iirbi  balauce-oi-paymer.ts  legislation  did 
manage  to  get  the  limit  on  nonalcoholic  goods 
that  could  be  brought  back  raised  from  $50 
to  4100  retail. 

"Wb  lost  the  bead  and  shoulders  and  the 
belly  but  we  saved  the  rear  part  of  the 
cow,"  he  said. 

He  blamed  the  failure  to  exclude  the  Ba- 
hamas from  the  liquor  limitation  on  a  bloc 
led  by  ScriAtor  Thruston  Morton,  Repub- 
lican, of  Kentucky  who  comes  from  a  big 
bourboit-produciuc  stjite. 

"Senators  from  the  dry  St.\tes  like  B^ansa's 
and  Nebraska  tnought  i  was  defending  the 
rrtuor  lobby  v.-lieu  Senator  Morton  upokj 
.ibDUt  6-tnonth-oId  Infants  bringing  whisky 
buck  from  Nassau."  Smathers  sold. 

"It  was  a  case  of  whose  whislty  you  were 
tryi.tg  '.osell." 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE 
DOMINICAII  REPUBLIC 

I\Ii'.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  2  days,  events  In  ihe  battered 
Dominican  Republic  have  taken  a  hope- 
ful turn  The  rositjn.ition  nn  Aucrust  30 
of  the  military-civilian  junta  headed  by 
Gen.  Antonio  Imbert  Baneras  at  last 
paved  the  way  io  the  announcement  ye.';- 
terday  that  a  provisional  Rovernment,  to 
be  led  by  Hector  Gnrcia  Oodoy.  will  be 
installed  l-'iiday  in  San^o  Domingo. 

To  paraphrase  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  this  development  is  but  a  single 
step  in  a  .iouniey  of  a  thou.sand  mliep — 
a  journey  toward  freedom  and  Justice  in 
a  nation  that  has  known  little  oX  either 
in  its  trasic  histoi-y.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  significant  and  welcome  step.  It,  is  the 
first  tread  on  a  long  stHirc.i.'^e  to  peace 
and  democracy  and  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  untiring  efTorts  of  President 
Johnson  and  suc'n  skilled  and  distin- 
guished negotiators  as  Ellsworth  Bunker 
and  W.  Tapley  Bennett. 

But,  even  as  we  applaud  what  has  just 
taken  place  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
we  and  Dominicans  must  remain  alert  to 
the  dangers  that  still  abound.  These  are 
dangers  that  csn  be  quickly  identified  by 
a  close  study  of  some  of  the  roots  of  the 
uprising  that  began  a  little  oyer  4 
months  ago. 


Mr.  President,  on  April  24  of  this  year, 
the  city  of  ganio  Domingo  erupted  iii 
chaotic  and'  uncontrolled  bloodieitins 
With  the  war  cry  that  "constitutions! 
forces  arc  on  the  move  against  usurpers.' 
rebel  military  forces  and  frenzied  mobs 
raced  tnrougii  the  streets,  toppling  the 
government  of  Donald  Rold  Cabrai.  For 
at  least  the  23Lh  time  in  the  121  years  of 
iis  indeptndcnce,  the  Dorainican  Repub- 
lic v.tts  pliinged  into  a  full-scale  revon. 

On  April  28.  4  days  after  the  outbreak 
of  violence.  President  Johnson,  hav.n,, 
calmly  and  cartiuUy  assessed  the  .situa- 
tion, ordered  a  conlin.ient  of  several 
hundred  U.S.  Marines  into  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  protect  tne  lives  of  Americaas 
and  aid  in  their  evacuation.  Sub,5e- 
quently,  85  even, s  contliiufd  to  wlml 
hopelessly  out  of  control,  the  Amenea:! 
:roop  commitm'eBtT.as  increased  mai.y- 
fold  to  a  total  of  move  than  23.000  by 
mid-May. 

I'>urin?  the  i  months  since  April  ::4, 
often  unreasoning  debate  has  ra^ed  m 
the  pages  of  the  daily  press,  in  academic 
circles,  even  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  over 
the  propriety  cf  American  Invoiveaiciii 
in  the  Dominican  crisis. 

Many  normally  strong  supporters  of 
the  present  administration  have  Qe- 
plored  the  President's  decisions  in  this 
instance,  and.  relying  on  reports  from  a 
certain  sesment  of  the  press,  they  have 
accused  the  United  States  of  misusing 
its  might  to  thwart  a  legitimate  demo- 
cratic revolution. 

It  L«  unfortunate  that  the  tone  of  thi? 
debate  has  tended  to  obscure  the  actual 
5ub.stantive  issues  at  stake.  Liberal 
spokesmen  who.  in  the  past,  liave  coun- 
seled— and  wisely,  I  believe — again,«t 
viewing  domestic  events  in  simple,  ab- 
solute terms  of  black  and  white  havu 
themselves  been  guilty  of  this  same  follv 
when  speaking  of  Latin  America.  Able 
to  d'sccrn  existing  evils  in  the  nation? 
of  the  hemisphere,  they  have  fallen  prey 
to  a  fatal  attraction  for  any  movemeiit. 
regardless  of  its  roots,  which  promi.sos 
an  end  to  old  injustices  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  better  society. 

With  careless  ease,  these  individuals 
divide  Latins  into  two  groups,  the  re- 
actionary military  and  rich  on  one  hand, 
and  the  masses  of  poor  and  their  allies. 
the  inteileciuals.  on  the  other.  When- 
ever a  revol'jtionary  fisure  rises  from 
this  latter  group  bearing  the  banner  of 
liberation  and  calling  on  his  followers 
to  throw  off  their  shackles,  his  cause  is 
embraced  without  question  by  many 
Americans  who  proclaim  him  a  new 
Bolivar.  His  opposition,  automatically 
wrong,  is  branded  worthy  of  destruc- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  grave 
wrongs  are  today  perpetuated  in  many 
of  the  lands  south  of  our  borders;  that 
hunger  is  a  fact  of  everyday  life  for  far 
too  large  a  number  of  our  neighbors: 
that  for  some  Latin  Americans,  democ- 
racy is  only  a  vague,  seemingly  unattain- 
able dream;  and  that  the  rule  of  law  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  the  rule  of  de- 
cree. But.  nevertheless,  if  we  are  to 
effect  improvements,  we  must  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  widely  van'ing 
factioas  that  compete  for  political  power 
in  every  part  of  the  hemisphere.     We 
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must  recognize,  bad  as  existing  evilis 
may  be.  their  proposed  remedies  can  be 
even  worse. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tragic  fact  that 
the  failure  of  an  unquestioning  majority 
of  Americans  to  make  these  distinctions 
in  1959  aided  Fidel  Castro  hi  the  con- 
sohdation  of  his  power  in  Cuba,  ^y  cun- 
ningly covering  his  basic  motives  with 
B  cloud  of  rhetoric  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  democratic  sensibilities  of  liberal 
North  Americans.  Castro  was  able  to 
hasten  the  replacement  of  the  tyranny  of 
Batista  with  the  tyranny  of  communism. 

Therefore,  although  overt  Communist 
Influences  were  carefully  submerged  at 
first,  whe-n  revolt  spilled  into  the  streets 
of  Santo  Dominso  on  April  24,  respon- 
sible A.mericans  were  e.^peclally  wary  and 
were  concerned  that  a  second  Cuba  could 
be  1.1  the  making. 

Tlie  prevention  of  a  Communist  coup, 
ho'.'.ev?r,  was  not  the  motive  behind 
President  Johnson's  initial  decision  to 
land  U.S.  marines.  Rather,  after  the 
fhort-lived  prortsional  government  of 
n.nphael  Molina  Ureiia  collapsed  on 
April  27,  the  situation  in  Santo  Dominso 
quickly  degenerated  into  a  state  of  an- 
archy. Leaderless  mobs  roamed  every- 
where sacking,  burning,  and  killing 
V,  ithout  reason.  After  repeated  attempts 
by  our  distinguished  Ambassador  W. 
Taplpy  Bennett  to  bring  key  Dominican 
leaders  of  both  sides  together  to  restore 
order  failed,  the  Ambassador  put 
t'firough  an  urgent  request  for  American 
ti'Liops. 

President  Johnson,  acting  upon  this 
request,  and  appeals  from  Individual 
American  citizens  and  foreign  nationals 
stranded  in  the  midst  of  a  frighteningly 
Violent  civil  war.  responded  in  precisely 
tie  correct  mamier. 

On  April  28,  he  announced: 

I  linve  ordered  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  put  the  necessary  American  troops  ashore 
la  order  to  give  protection  to  liundreds  of 
.>.:ner!caiis  who  are  sti.l  In  the  Doinlnicin 
r'.ipuhllc  and  to  ci!cort  them  salely  br\''k  to 
t.^.i.'  c'juntrj-.  The  s.ime  asslstjuice  will  be 
•.v.Tllable  to  the  nationals  of  other  countries, 
--oni«  of  whom  have  already  asked  for  our 
l-.»lp. 

Shepherded  by  U.S.  marines  and  para- 
troopers, over  5,000  people,  Americans 
and  citizens  of  45  other  countries,  left 
the  violence  of  Santo  Domingo  for  safety 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Dominican 
revolt. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  face  of  a  complete  break- 
down of  law  and  order,  rifle  fire  from 
snipers,  acts  of  terrorism,  growing  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  undisciplined  gangs 
o!  marauders,  and  indiscriminate  killings 
takinE  place  throughout  the  city,  the 
evacuation  mission  was  successfully  car- 
ried out.  Not  one  of  the  thousands  of 
Americans,  nor  any  of  the  other  foreign 
citizens  who  turned  to  us  for  safety  and 
evacuation,  was  physically  harmed.  A 
few  heroic  marines,  however,  gave  their 
li\es  to  carry  out  their  mission  of  mercy. 

The  fact  that  the  President  ordered 
the  marines  to  land  solely  In  order  to 
protect  innocent  lives  does  i  ot,  of  course, 
mean  that  our  Government  was  unaware 
of  the  growing  Communist  strength  and 
influence  on  the  rebel  side.   We  were  well 


acquainted  with  the  personnel  and  tac- 
tics of  the  Dominican  Commimist  Parties 
long  before  the  revolt  began.  We  knew 
that  many  leading  Communists  had 
secretly  returned  to  Santo  Domingo  from 
exile  late  in  1964  and  m  the  early  months 
of  1965,  after  training  in  subversion  and 
guerrilla  tactics  in  Cuba  and  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  today  tliree 
Communist  parties  active  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  One  of  these,  the  Domini- 
can Popular  Movement — the  MPD — was 
an  underground  party  prior  to  the  April 
24  revolt,  consisting  of  about  500  hard- 
core members,  and  following  the  Chinese 
Communist  line  of  violent  change 
through  open  insurrection. 

The  second  of  these  parties  was  known 
as  the  Popular  Socialist  Party — P3P — 
and  was  also  an  imderground  organiza- 
tion before  April,  with  between  700  and 
1.000  dedicated  members.  This  party  has 
followed  the  Moscow  line,  preferring  to 
attain  its  ends  by  subversion  and 
penetration  rather  than  by  the  more  vio- 
lent methods  advocated  by  the  MPD. 
Just  2  weeks  ago.  emboldened  enough  to 
openly  proclaim  its  true  identity,  this 
party  discarded  its  popular-Socialist 
name  and  declared  itself  as  the  Domini- 
can Communist  Party— PCD. 

The  third  party,  called  the  14th  of 
June  Popular  Movement,  is  an  especially 
illuminating  example  of  Communist  tac- 
tics. It  takes  its  name  from  the  landing 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  on  June  14. 
1959.  of  a  group  of  young  Dominicans 
who  were  opposed  to  the  then  dictator, 
Trujillo.  It  is  because  of  its  anti-Ti-u- 
jiilo  BCtivitie.^  that  this  movement  was 
long  regarded,  and  still  is  by  some  people. 
as  a  democratic,  patriotic  Dominican 
organization.  The  group  that  landed  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1959,  how- 
ever, came  from  Cuba  and  was  thor- 
oughly trained  by  Cuban  Commimists. 
Castro's  government  supported  and 
equipped  this  band  of  guen'illas.  and  the 
movement  has  always  openly  identified 
itself  as  pro-Castro. 

In  late  1963.  the  14th  of  June  move- 
ment resumed  its  guerrilla  tactics,  this 
time  against  the  triumvirate  which  suc- 
ceeded Juan  Bosch.  Again,  the  puer- 
rilla  fighters  were  led  by  Dominicans 
indoctrinated  and  specially  trained  in 
Communist  Cuba.  Despite  the  fact  that 
m.iny  of  the  members  of  the  14th  of  June 
movement  were — and  a  large  number 
still  are — non-Communist,  the  fact  is 
that  Communists  hold  its  key  leadership 
positions  and  that  it  has  consistently 
served  Communist  ends. 

It  was  the  14th  of  June  movement  that 
took  the  leadership  in  rallying  popular 
support  for  the  rebel  side  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  current  upheaval. 

Joining  with  their  other  comrades, 
these  Castrolike  lighters  sought  to  even 
the  sides  by  aiding  in  the  large-scale  dis- 
tribution of  arms,  including  automatic 
weapons  and  grenades,  to  civilians. 
Soon  the  Communists  completely  took 
over  control  of  this  activity  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  their  own  followers  and 
sympathizers  had  guns. 

From  their  point  of  view,  this  was  a 
necessary  measure,  because  at  the  height 


of  rebel  strength,  there  were  no  more 
than  1,000  trained  Dominican  soldiers 
who  had  defected  to  their  cause:  By 
arming  more  than  1,500  hard-core  Com- 
munists and  as  many  as  4,000  other  civil- 
ians, the  rebels  greatly  increased  their 
prospects  for  success. 

In  addition,  they  moved  quickly  to  or- 
ganize street  demonstrations,  seize  news- 
paper plants,  take  control  of  rebel  prop- 
aganda over  radio  and  television,  orga- 
nize paramilitary  units,  and  establish 
commando  units  and  command  posts. 

Skillfully  adapting  tlie  tried  and 
pioven  model  of  Cuba.  Dominican  Com- 
munists liid  behind  and  manipulated 
scores  of  ncn-Communist  rebels. 

For  Instance,  there  were  several  thou- 
sand armed  civilians  who  were  not  Com- 
murusts,  ranging  from  patriotic  Demin- 
icans  who  sincerely  believed  in  what  they 
v.ere  doing  to  youngsters — ^some  only  12 
years  old — who  were  in  tlie  light  for  the 
thrill,  and  hoodlums  who  were  out  to 
kill  policemen  and  to  loot.  Although 
many  of  these  civilians  probably  never 
came  imder  direct  Communist  control 
and  discipUne.  they  were  dependent  in 
varying  degree  on  the  Commmiists  for 
leadership  and  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

Borrowing  yet  anotlier  page  from  the 
Castfo  manual,  the  Dominican  Com- 
munists attempted  to  create  Ihat  aura 
of  legitimacy  so  necessai-y  to  gaining 
sympathy  from  certain  liberal  quarters 
in  the  United  Stales.  On  tlie  2jth  of 
April,  they  propelled  a  well-known  sup- 
porter of  ex-President  Juan  Bosch. 
Raphael  Molina  Urrna,  into  a  pro- 
visional presidency.  Molina  Urena  de- 
clared that  the  Constitution  of  1963, 
suspended  with  the  fall  of  Bosch,  was 
again  in  effect,  and  that  he  was  only 
holding  the  reins  of  power  until  Bosch 
could  return  from  Puerto  Rico.  But, 
Within  2  days,  the  Molina  Urena  govern- 
ment toppled  and  its  key  political  and 
military  leaders  fled  to  asylimi  in  for- 
eign embassies,  leaving  behind  them  a 
leadership  vacuum  into  which  well- 
trained,  well-prepared  Commimists 
moved  svtiftly. 

All  signs  of  moderation  disappeared 
and  the  violent  extremists  took  charge. 

Mr.  President,  this  then  was  the  scene 
on  April  30.  when  President  Johnson  or- 
dered additional  American  troops  into 
Santo  Domingo. 

It  was  not  an  ambition  for  territorial 
or  material  gain,  or  the  desire  to  impose 
our  will  on  other  peoples  that  prompted 
the  President  to  .■send  more  young  Amer- 
ican men  to  a  small  and  troubled  island. 
Rather,  after  careful,  prudent  calcula- 
tion. President  Johnson  decided  to  seek 
several  specific  and  altogether  propc-r 
goals.  Uppermost  was  the  continued 
protection  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  still  remaining  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Second,  the  activities  of  such  well- 
known  Communists  as  Luis  Gomez  Perez: 
Jose  Cuello  Hernandez,  who  was  trained 
in  Cuba  in  1964:  Moises  Blanco  Gcrano. 
a  leader  of  the  14th  of  June  movement: 
Daniel  Ozuna  Hernandez,  a  leader  of  the 
Cuban-inspired  14th  of  June  invasion  in 
1963:  Antonio  Isa  Conde.  who  received 
instruction  in  Cuba  in  1963:  his  brother. 
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Narciso,  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dominican  Communist 
Party;  and  many,  many  others  caused 
increased  concern  here  in  Washington 
over  the  ultimate  direction  the  growing 
anarchy  in  Santo  Domingo — given  Im- 
petus by  the  lack  of  unity  among  anti- 
rebels — might  take. 

There  were  well-founded  fears  that  the 
lawlessness  and  bloodshed,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  the  capital  city,  was  about  to 
spread  to  the  countrj-side. 

Most  Important  for  the  long-range 
prospects  for  peace,  the  President  was 
convinced  that  the  US.  military  pres- 
ence in  the  Dominican  Republic,  by  Im- 
partially enforcing  a  cease-fire,  would 
give  the  Organization  of  American  States 
the  necessary  time  to  take  collective 
peacekeeping  action. 

Mr.  Piesident.  we  saw  the  President's 
Judgment  on  this  last  point  vindicated 
with  the  formal  creation  of  the  Inter-  ^ 
American  force  in  Santo  Dominso  on 
May  23.  The  presence  of  this  hemi- 
spheric army,  composed  of  units  from  the 
United  States.  Brazil.  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
dura.s.  Nicaragua,  and  Paraguay,  has  al- 
lowed us  to  cut  our  own  troop  commit- 
ment by  over  50  percent.  Under  the 
command  of  the  distinguished  Brazilian, 
Gen.  Hugo  Penasco  Alvim,  the  inter- 
American  force  undertook  the  difiBcult 
task  of  halting  violence  while  OAS  nego- 
tiators effected  a  political  settlement. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  dangers  of  the 
Dominican  crisis,  though  sharply  re- 
duced by  the  latest  developments,  are 
still  apparent. 

Tlie  Communists  continue  to  play  an 
'important  role  in  the  rebel  movement. 
Their  paramilitary  strength  still  com- 
prises the  major  elements  of  the  rebels 
under  arms.  Some  Dominican  officers 
who  are  not  Commimlsts  have  defected 
In  recent  weeks  from  the  rebel  move- 
.Tient,  telling  officials  of  our  Government 
that  the  growing  intransigence  of  the 
Communists  has  led  to  Communist 
threats  against  the  lives  of  non-Com- 
munist rebel  leaders  Others  have  de- 
clared that  the  influence  of  the  Commu- 
nists Is  increasing,  and  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  military  command  posts 
in  the  rebel  area  are  under  the  direct » 
control  of  the  Communists. 

There  is  ertdence  that  the  Communists 
are  actively  making  preparations  for 
longer  term  subversion.  Some  of  their 
leaders,  furnished  with  false  identities, 
are  ready  to  go  underground  to  direct 
future  violence.  The  Commuai.'its  have 
acquired  large  numbers  of  rifles  and 
;>utomatic  weapons  during  the  course  of 
the  revolt:  and  many  of  these  are  al- 
ready hidden  away  for  future  u.se — not 
only  in  Santo  Domingo  itself  but  al.so  in 
secret  caches  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Dominican  Communist  Party 
continues  to  adhere  to  the  Moscow  line. 
and  is  attempting  to  sponsor  a  so-called 
Popular  Front  in  which  all  the  Commu- 
nist parties  can  Join  with  reputable  and 
much  larger  political  factions  and  thus 
attain  their  objectives  through  subver- 
sion and  deceit. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  party,  Juan 
Ducoudray,  who  worked  for  Radio  Ha- 
vana  in    1962.   and   who   has   traveled 


widely  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and 
Communist  China,  declared  on  August 
17  that  his  group  wUl  actively  oppose  ft 
negotiated  settlement  on  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  OAS.  Instead,  the  Domin- 
ican Communist  tarty  will  attempt  to 
continue  its  course  of  armed  insurrec- 
tion. 

The  14th  of  June  movement  has  also 
come  out  openly  in  favor  of  violent 
action  against  any  provisional  govern- 
ment. Its  Cuban-trained  Communist 
leaders  and  its  hard-core  extremist  fac- 
tion of  Castro  sympathizers  are  guiding 
the  14th  of  June  movement  ever  closer 
to  an  alliance  with  the  other  two  Com- 
munist parties.  The  movement  has 
been  very  active  in  the  past  2  months  in 
enlisting  new  members,  conducting  Com- 
munist indoctrination  course,  and  giv- 
ing guerrilla  warfare  training  to  hun- 
dreds of  young  people.  Many  of  these 
are  brought  in  from  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry  and  retiuTied  to  their  home 
towns  aft<;r  training  so  that  they  may 
become  the  guerrilla  fighters  of  future 
Communist  moves  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

The  MPD — Dominican  Popular  Move- 
ment— the  Communist  Party  which  fol- 
lows the  Pelping  line  of  violence  to  attain 
its  objectives,  also  began  2  mo>ths  ago 
to  conduct  guerrilla  warfare  training 
courses  In  the  rebel  zone  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. It.  too.  has  publicly  called  for 
terrorism  throughout  the  country  in 
order  to  oppose  any  provisional  govern- 
ment. This  party,  a  hard-core  under- 
ground movement  before  the  April  24  re- 
volt, is  now  operating  openly  and  has 
just  held  a  widely  publicized  meeting  In 
Santo  Domingo.  It  has  declared  that 
present  conditions  provide  a  good  op- 
portunity in  the  near  future  for  a  nation- 
wide Communist  uprising.  It  is  laboring 
actively  to  create  a  common  front  with 
workers'  and  farmers"  groups  and  or- 
ganizations and  has  called  for  a  "united 
front"  among  the  reputable  political 
parties  and  the  Communists  for  open, 
concerted  action  in  the  political  field. 
But  it  is  also  working  to  establish  a  "lib- 
eration front."  a  clandestine  alliance 
among  all  the  Communists  and  their 
sjTnpatiilzers  for  direct,  violent  action 
against  the  proposed  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

The  very  term  "liberation  front"  ex- 
tends a  cruel  and  false  promise  to  the 
Dominican  people.  For,  like  the  Vlet- 
cong  in  South  Vietnam,  its  means  would 
be  terror  and  repression,  its  alms  the 
very  antithesis  of  liberty. 

The  Dominican  Communist  Party's 
central  committee  has  admitted,  in  the 
August  16  edition  of  the  party's  official 
publication,  El  Popular,  that  It  attempted 
to  capitalize  on  a  popular  uprising  at  the 
outset  of  the  April  24  revolt.  The  party 
claims  credit  for  the  slogan  "Arms  for 
the  People,"  and  for  giving  a  popular 
keynote  to  what  it  alleges  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  cut-and-drled  military 
coup  by  rebellious  army  officers.  The 
party  has  engaged  in  the  Communist 
version  of  self-criticism,  analyzing  the 
reasons  for  failure  In  April,  and  calling 
on  all  its  members  to  prepare,  in  its 
own  words,  "for  victory  In  the  next  popu- 
lar Insurrection."  * 


Mr.  President,  this  solid  evidence  of 
the  determination  of  some  rebels  to  undo 
the  patient,  painstaking  efforts  of  the 
administration,  and  the  OAS.  gives  added 
weight  to  the  impression  that  the  new 
provisional  government  could  become  a 
sand  castle  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  that 
could  be  kicked  over  by  the  Communists. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  the 
Garcia  Godoy  government  wUl  be  aware 
of  the  threats  to  peace,  and  that  It  will 
strive  to  be  re-sponsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Dominican  people  by  constructing  a 
framework  of  freedom  in  which  Domini- 
cans can  achieve  their  goals  without  fear 
of  domination  by  an  alien  Ideology. 

Even  when  that  framework  is  estab- 
lished. Dominicans  and  the  nations  of 
the  hemisphere  will  still  have  to  remain 
vigilant,  for  the  Communists  have  served 
notice  of  their  true  intentions.  Though 
they  have  been  foiled  for  the  present, 
they  will  not  bow  to  that  great  force  they 
pretend  to  honor,  the  popular  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  19G5 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9567)  to  strengthen 
the  educational  resources  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  lo  provide  financial 
assistance  for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education. 

STTDINT    ASSISTANCE    IN    THI    BIGHEIt 
EDUCATION   BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  to  the  members 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  for  their 
long  and  tire!e.ss  efforts  in  preparing  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  They 
have  dealt  with  a  complex  of  problems, 
they  have  considered  the  needs  and  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  meet  them,  and 
they  have  reported  a  most  excellent  bill, 
I  congratulate  them  for  their  efforts 
and  their  success,  under  the  leadership 
of  our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Morse,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  Senator  Hill  as  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

Title  rv  Is  the  section  dealing  with 
student  assistance.  It  is  this  area  which 
has  for  a  long  time  particularly  con- 
cerned me.  and  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied by  the  "package"  of  proposals  em- 
bodied in  this  title.  They  follow  tlie 
outlines  of  my  own  bill.  S.  5.  very  closely, 
a  bill  which  I  Introduced  at  the  start 
of  this  Congress  as  a  successor  to  S.  2490 
of  last  year.  The  combination  of,  first. 
Federal  scholarships  or  student  grants 
with,  second,  a  federally  guaranteed  loan 
program,  and,  third,  work-study  funds 
comprises  a  comprehensive  package  in 
three  parts,  by  the  use  of  which  ne 
should  be  able  to  aid  a  great  number  of 
those  who  cannot  now  attend  college  for 
financial  reasons. 

As  I  noted  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee last  year  on  S.  2490,  we  arc 
deprived  of  services  to  the  Nation  at  thf  ir 
full  potential  which  we  might  have  from 
at  least  100,000  youth  who  would  like  to 
attend  cpllege  and  who  are  well  quallfled 
to  benefit  from  college,  if  only  they  had 
the  financial  aid  they  need.  This  loss  is 
the  Nation's  loss.    Investment  In  educa- 
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tion  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  will  be 
far  more  repaid,  even  it  the  cost  is  viewed 
in  strictly  economic  terms.  The  college 
graduate's  lifetime  earning  power  is  at 
least  $100,000  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
high  school  graduate.  The  additional 
revenue  from  taxes  on  these  higher  in- 
comes far  exceeds  the  Federal  assistance 
costs  we  have  ever  given,  or  those  which 
this  bill  would  provide. 

A  measure  of  the  support  which  may 
be  expected  for  title  IV  lies  in  the  fact 
that  S.  5.  whose  provisions  are  in  essen- 
tial the  same,  received  the  support  and 
cosponsorship  of  26  Members  of  this 
body.  S.  5  called  for  $75  million  in  stu- 
dent grants,  and  S.  800  authorizes  $70 
million  in  the  first  year,  a  sum  which 
will  make  the  vital  difference  to  about 
140,000  students.  Like  S.  5.  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  will  make  pos- 
sible the  borrowing  by  students,  with 
partial  Government  payment  of  Interest, 
.some  S700  million  from  lending  institu- 
tions. The  rapidly  growing  need  for 
student  loans  is  shown  in  figures  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  recently  released, 
which  show  that  in  the  past  10  years  bor- 
rowing for  college  education  has  shot  up 
from  $14  million  a  year  to  $350  million. 
But  there  are  still  roadblocks  for  many 
students  in  the  path  of  borrowing,  ob- 
stacles which  this  bill  will  help  to  relieve. 

The  activities  of  the  States  which  have 
set  up  loan  programs  have  been  a  great 
benefit  to  students.  I  am  glad  that  the 
arrangements  being  presented  to  us  in 
tills  bill  allow  for  the  strengthening 
and  encouragement  of  these  additional 
sources  of  loan  funds.  The  need  is  so 
ereat  that  we  can  use  the  continuing  and 
expanding  resources  of  such  plans,  gear- 
ing them  In  as  the  bill  now  reported  does, 
to  meet  the  need  far  more  fully  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past. 

While  the  work-.'study  funds  proposed 
m  title  IV  are  not  as  extensive  as  those 
which  my  bill  would  have  authorized,  the 
S129  million  provided  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  is  estimated  by  the  committee 
to  be  sufficient  to  aid  at  least  225.000 
students  I  beheve  it  is  wise  to  make  the 
work-study  funds  which  are  already 
available  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  S.  600  makes 
that  transfer,  and  thus  puts  the  entire 
program  in  the  place  where  it  be!ont>s. 
related  to  education  rather  than  to  pov- 
erty. 

The  problem  we  are  facirui  in  the  edu- 
cation explosion  confronting  our  colleges 
is  at  least  In  part  one  of  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  the  student  from  the  middle 
level  of  family  income.  The  resources 
of  the  upper  income  groups  pose  no  fi- 
nancial obstacle,  and  frequently  the  stu- 
dent from  a  poor  family  with  demon- 
strated ability  can  locate  the  help  he 
needs  for  college.  But  now.  in  this  bill, 
we  are  moving  toward  assistance  for  the 
average  student  from  the  average  family 
backgroimd.  Many  of  these  will  need 
some  of  the  work-study  assistance  the 
bill  will  make  available.  But  their  need 
may  not  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  grant 
of  the  direct  assistance  part  A  will  give. 
Now  they  will  be  more  easily  able  to  turn 
to  loans  as  a  source  of  funds  for  their 
college  work. 


The  guaranteed  college  loan  idea  is 
one  which  I  have  pursued  over  the  past 
several  years,  even  preceding  the  pack- 
age approach  of  S.  2490  last  year.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  important 
tools  we  vsill  have  available  for  great 
numtiers  of  students.  They  will  be  able 
to  borrow  on  their  ov^ti  signatures,  even 
Uiough  they  may  not  be  of  legal  age. 
They  will  be  eligible  so  long  as  they  are 
in  good  standing  in  their  schools,  so  this 
source  will  not  be  confined  only  to  A 
students,  but  can  meet  the  needs  of  the 
average — who  have  often  turned  out  in 
later  life  to  be  much  more  exceptional 
than  college  records  would  imply.  They 
will  borrow  from  regular  lending  institu- 
tions, not  from  the  Government,  but  the 
Government  will  back  the  loan  as  If  it 
were  a  cosigner,  as  we  now  do  with  hous- 
ing loans.  The  interest  rate  of  3  percent 
to  the  student  and  the  privilege  of  repay- 
ment beginning  after  leaving  school 
makes  the  terms  a  genuine  encourage- 
ment for  many  who  would  otherwise  be- 
come college  dropouts. 

I  believe  fully  in  the  principle  espoused 
by  cur  late  President  Kennedy  and  re- 
affirmed by  President  Johnson,  that  no 
boy  or  girl  who  can  benefit  from  a  col- 
lege education  should  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity because  of  financial  disability. 
When  we  pass  this  bill  we  will  be  help- 
ing them,  it  is  true,  but  we  shall  be  help- 
ing ourselves  as  a  nation  fuUy  as  much. 
Our  young  people  are  our  future,  and  the 
Nation  a  generation  hence  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  them.  This  is  seed  money, 
and  the  fruit  it  bears  will  become  ap- 
parent only  later,  when  the  student 
generation  now  in  our  colleges  has  be- 
come the  adult  leadership  generation  of 
the  future. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  bill  which  I  lilso  support,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  this  will  be  another 
great  landmark  of  achievement  by  the 
89th  Congress.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  600. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  the  full 
Etipport  and  prompt  passage  which  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  great 
Congresses  of  the  past  have  often  been 
the  offspring  of  domestic  or  interna- 
tional crises:  war.  depression,  and  for- 
eign instability  have  often  fostered 
qualities  of  fortitude,  tolerance,  and  far- 
sightedness. Only  In  a  few  instances  of 
our  Nation's  history,  however,  has  there 
been  a  Congress  like  the  present.  The 
83th  Congress  has  forged  a  progressive 
record  that  is  breathtaking  in  its  scope 
and  encouraging  in  its  wisdom  without 
the  usual  situations  which  have  accom- 
panied great  Congiesses  of  the  past. 
This  Congress  has  add!es.<ied  itself  to  the 
future,  and  I  believe  that  history  will  be 
kind  to  us. 

One  of  the  keys  to  this  outstanding 
record  of  legislative  accomplishments 
has  been  our  profound  and  unshakable 
commitment  to  education.  Prior  to  this 
session,  the  88th  Congress  had  been 
called  the  Education  Congress  because  of 
Its  record  in  this  field.  Today,  there  are 
few  who  will  contest  the  89th  receiving 
this  title,  for  it  has  far  overshadowed 
the  achievements  of  its  predecessor  and 
added  luster  to  American  history. 


When  we  seek  to  analj-ze  the  main- 
springs of  the  Great  Society,  we  find  edu- 
cation to  be  the  generatirig  force.  The 
war  on  poverty,  with  Operation  Head 
Start  as  one  of  its  features,  essentially  is 
an  educational  program.  Its  success  has 
spawned  a  number  of  local  plans  with 
great  promises  of  succe.ss.  Tlie  battle 
against  dropouts  has  taken  a  number  of 
forms,  and  despite  the  opposition  of 
many,  it  has  enlisted  the  services  of 
many  private  citizens  who  have  been 
stirred  by  the  call  to  service. 

Aid  to  colleges  for  housing  has  been 
made  available  tlvrouph  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act.  Funds  have 
been  made  available  to  upgrade  our 
health  research  facilities.  Bills  to  Im- 
prove our  medical  schools  and  libraries 
through  grants  and  scholarships  have 
been  Introduced.  Nor  can  anyone  fail  to 
mention  the  Elementarj'  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  legislation  ii.  the  history 
of  education  and  a  pioneer  measure  In 
the  struggle  to  improve  our  schools. 

Yesterday.  S.  600  was  reported  out  of 
committee.  Commonly  called  the  higher 
education  bill,  it  is  complementar>-  to 
the  legislation  providing  Federal"  as- 
sistance to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  is  a  vital  bill  if  we  are  sincere 
in  our  professions  of  commitment  to 
excellence  In  our  universities  and  col- 
leges. It  strikes  out  new  and  imaginative 
paths  in  the  support  of  higher  education 
and  will  provide  the  framework  on  which 
those  who  follow  us  can  build. 

S.  600  is  a  broad  bill,  but  it  does  ad- 
dress it.setf  to  specific  needs  and  demands 
of  modern  AJnerlca.  We  are  all  informed 
about  the  great  "education  boom." 
Some  of  us  have  even  been  affected 
personally  by  deficiencies  in  our  edu- 
cational system  caused  by  unprecedented 
enrollments  and  requirements.  'War 
baby."  "college  crisis."  "classroom  short- 
age," and  similar  terms  have  all  worked 
their  way  into  our  vocabulary  and  re- 
flect areas  of  increasing  concern. 
Translated  Into  specific  terms,  it  means 
that  there  will  be  1.4  million  in  our 
freshmen  classes  alone  on  our  college 
campuses  next  autumn.  In  1954  there 
were  2.4  million  college  students  overall. 
Ten  years  later  there  were  48  million. 
Five  years  from  now  there  will  be  6.9 
million,  and  by  1973  the  iiumber  will 
reach  8  million.  A  less  publicized, 
though  in  some  ways  equally  dramatic, 
figure  shows  a  rise  in  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions since  the  war  from  866  to 
2,300.  To  those  of  us  who  have  left  our 
college  years  behind  us.  these  figures  may 
mean  little,  but  to  parents  of  college 
students  and  to  the  student  himself. 
the.se  figures  mean  fiercely  competitive 
entrance  examinations  cramped  dormi- 
tory facilities,  crowded  classrooms,  and 
inadequate  hbrarj-  facilities. 

S.  600  takes  an  important  step  in  Irv- 
ing to  remedy  these  ills.  Title  I  en- 
courages extension  programs  admin- 
istered by  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State.  These  programs  will  be  specifi- 
cally designed  to  attack  crucial  urban 
and  metropolitan  problems  such  as  the 
lack  of  city  planning,  public  health,  and 
so  forth. 
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The  bill  would  also  try  to  assist  oiir 
college  libraries  through  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment.  It  would  also 
encourage  the  training  of  more  and  bel- 
ter librarians.  Tlie  problem  of  the 
struggling,  small  college  is  a  perplex- 
ing one,  and  ytt  I  believe  that  we  are 
making  a  significant  step  in  helping  to 
solve  some  of  the  difficulties  facing  them. 
Grants  for  peisunne!  and  services  would 
be  made  available  for  schools  struggling 
for  sm-viva). 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
most  impoi-tanl  title  of  tlic  entire  meas- 
ure is  that  wiiich  provides  for  student 
assistance.  Financial  dlfflcuitles  have 
proved  an  insui-mojr.table  obst.^c!e  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  able  students  who 
have  had  in  iorejo  a  coUese  education. 
Today,  a  college  education  is  not  a  lux- 
ui'y  but  a  vital  ricccssiiy.  In  these  trying 
times  when  we  must  cope  with  not  only 
the  Communists  but  also  urban  decay 
and  international  instability,  we  cannot 
afford  to  mwuse  our  human  resources. 
Moreover,  throujth  the  insured  loan  and 
subsidized  interest  program,  the  needs 
of  many  middle-iucoine  families  W.U 
finally  be  met. 

Fur^heiTiiore.  provision  for  a  National 
Teachers  Corps  has 'been  made.  I  be- 
lieve the  tc'achor's  desire  to  scne  his 
fellow  man  i.^  just  s^s  strong  as  the  ideal- 
ism which  motivates  tiiousantls  of  our 
youth  in  the  Peace  Corps.  The  estab- 
lisiiment  of  the  Teachers  Corps  will.  I 
know,  prove  of  Inestmr-ble  value  to  our 
poverty  stricken  aifas.  Likewise  S.  630 
would  amend  the  Higher  Educdtiun  F-i- 
cilities  Act  of  196r;  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  constniction  of  classrooms  and 
labs  and  for  the  purchase  of  r-qu-pment. 

A  modern,  industrialized  democracy 
cannot  fulfill  its  potrnt.ai  wh^n  i:.s  uni- 
versities and  conches  ai'e  only  half  used 
and  understaffed.  Beyond  the  need  to 
match  the  Ru.sslans  1?  our  need  to  mo- 
bilize ouv  rcsource.s  in  tho  war  against 
social  and  economic  iujiutice.  Human 
beings  at-e  too  valuab'.e  to  be  cast  aside 
and  their  talents  wasted.  This  Is  a  great 
Nation  but  it  can  be  even  greater;  it  is 
affluent  but  it  could  be  wealthier.  We 
must  realise  that  wc  can  no  longer 
neglect  our  colleges  or  our  students.  S. 
600  is  a  vitally  signif  cant  measure  which 
will  help  to  alleviate  the  burdens  which 
now  plague  our  educational  system.  I 
m-ge  that  the  Senate  ?lv-  its  full  support 
to  this  bill. 


BALANCE   OP   PAYMENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  one  of  the  correspondents  for 
a  Washington  newspaper  purported  to 
report  on  a  conversation  between  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  made  some  com- 
ments about  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  ?nd  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 

Tiie  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
concerned  comment  about  the  constant 
advocacy  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  of 
a  deficit. 

In  that  conversation  something  was 
mentioned  about  having  a  little  deficit 
was  like  being  a  little  bit  pregnant. 


The  article  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  stnior  Senator  from  Indiana  was  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  becoming 
somewhat  of  a  difHculty  for  the  business 
community.  I  am  really  pleased  that 
this  article  was  published  in  the  paper. 

The  articie  points  out  a  very  signifi- 
cant fact.  That  fact  is  that  there  seems 
to  bo  a  common  misunderstanding  today 
Oi'  exactly  what  the  real  problem  is  in 
relation  to  the  inti-rnational  pajTiients 
deficit  as  c-jmpared  to  the  budgetary 
deficit. 

I  am  one  who  beheves  that  we  .should 
have  a  balanced  budget.  I  have  been  a 
con.itKnt  advocate  of  that  proposal.  I 
made  such  a  recommendation  to  under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler. 
wiien  he  v.a.i  in  that  position  under  Sec- 
retary Dillon,  and  before  he  reti;ed  from 
tne  Treasury,  before  assuming  his  posi- 
tion as  Sectef ary  of  the  Trer.suiy.  I  told 
Mr.  Fowlsr  at  that  time  that  1  thouaht 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  budget 
of  the  United  St.^tes  not  to  exceed  $100 
billion. 

Ho'vevrr.  I  now  want  to  point  out  that 
it  seems  that  some  of  these  bureaucratic 
experts  in  the  executive  branch  still  have 
not  under.'tcod  that  there  can  be  a  defi- 
cit in  our  international  balar.ce-of-pay- 
nicnts  situation  as  well  as  p  deficit  in  the 
Federal  budgetary  situation.  Ihey  still 
believe  that  we  are  talking  about  a  budg- 
etary deficit  when  we.  in  f,^ct.  have 
been  talking  about  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  that  has  existed  in  the 
United  States.     • 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  been  d'i- 
cussing  this  matter  since  pbo"t  1958 
Wc  have  h'ld  a  balarice-cf-pajTnents 
deficit.  Starting  early  this  year,  the 
Prcsidi-nt  instituted  a  voluntary  program 
of  restraint  on  invostment  and  also  on 
extension  of  crf-dit  overseas.  The  result 
of  th's  program  has  been  fanta-tlcoily 
successful:  so  successful,  in  ftt^.  that 
perhaps  it  will  cause  us  some  difficu'ty. 

In  connection  with  that  matter,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  something 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  America  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  Econ- 
omist, under  date  of  August  28  to 
September  Z.  1965.  Ordinarily,  the 
Economist,  which  is  a  well-reg.Trded 
publication  in  England,  has  some  kind 
of  drawing  or  illustration  on  the  front 
page.  However,  in  tills  issue,  the  front 
of  the  cover,  in  bold  red  type,  stares  "The 
Purpose  of  Recession."  Then  they  re- 
port the  notice  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Ltd .  under  date  of  August  19,  1965. 
which  is  a  cutback  in  employment,  as 
follows : 

The  company  regrets  to  advise  employees 
thai;  dcspltl"  exceptional  efforts  that  nre  be- 
ing raade  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce 
4-day  workUig  lu  certain  departments  as 
from  next  week. 

The  article  points  out  that  thry  are  in 
the  throes  of  beginning  to  cut  back  em- 
plojTnent.  We  do  not  see  such  a  s'tua- 
tion  in  America  today.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity.  This  administra- 
tion is  continuing  to  bring  us  higher 
profits,  increased  emploiTnent,  and  de- 
creased imemplo.vraent. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  England,  h-iwever, 
they  are  suffering  at  this  moment,  from 
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whatever  cause,  from  the  throes  of  a 
besinnini  recession.  They  arc  cattin'. 
back  on  employment.  This  threat  is 
seriing  notice  on  the  United  States  and 
the  world  and  should  not  be  taken  liahily. 

This  threat  demonstrates  quite  con- 
clusively what  I  said  earlier  this  weeie. 
So  far  as  We  are  concerned,  considera- 
tion niust  be  given  to  relaxing  or  exempt - 
i.'S  from  the  interest  equalization  tax 
the  provisions  which  apply  to  England, 
We  are  not  called  uiJon-  to  solve  Eng- 
land's problems,  but  we  must  recognize 
them.  If  there  is  a  cutback  in  emrloy- 
ment  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Eueland, 
it  means  a  cutback  in  the  amount  of  steel 
that  will  be  used  there.  We  are  now  ir. 
the  midst  of  trying  to  have  a  steel  siiike 
settled,  but  there  is  a  backup  in  invcn- 
toiT  of  steel. 

We  know,  further,  that  if  steel-p;c- 
duang  countric;  can.iot  sell  steel  to  Ens- 
land,  that  ileci  will  be  dumped  ui  tlu' 
United  Stiites.  Dumpiu';  is  one  of  Vr.< 
subjects  involved  in  the  dispute. 

Mr.  prGiident,  if  this  matter  is  not  a; 
concern  to  us.  there  is  somsthi.ig  v;ror.: 
in  om-  thinking.  V/e  do  not  live  on  on 
economic  island.  We  have  had  pros- 
PC  li'y  for  a  long  time,  but  let  us  not  be 
so  foojish  as  to  say  that  foreign  coun- 
tries did  not  liave  prosperity  for  thjt 
long  a  time. 

I  do  not  v>'ant  to  see  this  type  of  hrvd- 
line.  or  the  other  types  of  headline.- 
wh'c.i  ve  saw  in  the  l!.'30's.  I  do  not 
even  say  that  is  prob.ible,  but  there  i.s 
general  concern  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
slowing  dov/n  of  the  British  econom;,- 
So  1  think  it  :'s  incumbent  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  concerned.  That  '.s 
why  I  tliink  we  should  have  the  admin- 
istration and  the  President  give  cor.- 
siderat;on  to  tliis  matter  before  some- 
thing happens  and  s.imeone  says,  "Whrit 
happened?  How  could  it  happen"" 
That  is  the  concern  I  am  talking  about 

I  want  to  thank  the  columnist  feiv 
pointing  out  in  this  article  that  the  bu 
r'iaucrats  who  are  advising  the  adminis- 
tration do  not  imderstand  the  difference 
between  a  deficit  in  the  international 
balance  of  payments  end  a  deficit  in  the 
Fsderal  budget.  I  strongly  suggest  that 
they  should  go  back  and  do  their  home- 
work, and  they  should  not  sive  mislead- 
ing advice  to  the  President. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.i,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  thi- 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  September  2,  1965,  at  1- 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  1,  1965: 
U.S.  Attorney 

Donald  M.  Station,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torrey  fcr  t'ae  Eouthcrn  district  of  Iowa  for 
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the  term  of  4  yean  vice  Danald  A.  Wine,  re- 
signed. 

Theodore  L.  RIchUng,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  tor  the  district  ot  Nebraska  for 
•!ie  tern,  of  4  years.     (Beappolntment.) 

Bernard  J.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
L'.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.; 

Vernol  R.  Jansen.  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
L'S.  attorney  for  the  touthern  iVistrlct  of 
Alabama  for  the  terra  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Macon  L.  Weaver,  of  Alabama,  to  be  n.S, 
ittorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 
U.S.  MAr.si:.\L 

James  E.  Luckie.  of  Georgia,  to  be  tJ.S. 
m.irsha!  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia 
tor  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

C.isimir  J.  Pajikowsl;!,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U-5,  mar.-ihal  for  the  aorthern  district  of 
Indlani.  for  the  term  of  4  years.  ( Reappoint- 
ment ) 


Beverly  W.  Perkins,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
marslial  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term    of    4    yc&n.     (Re.ippo!Dtment.) 

John  a.  Chernenko.  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Re- 
appointment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  corvfirmed   by 
the  Senate,  September  1,  1965: 
Post  Office  Department 

Lawrence  Francis   O'Brien,   of   Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Postmaster  General. 
Department  of  State 

Joseph  John  Slsco,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

Harlan  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
U.S.  permanent  representative  on  the  Council 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orj^anlzation. 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 


Wilson  T.  M.  Beale.  Jr  .  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Jamaica. 

Raymond  Ij.  Thurston,  of  Missouri,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Somali 
Republic. 

John  Gordon  Meln.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Guatemala. 

Phillips  Talbot,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Greece. 
Department  of  Justice 

OrvlUe  H.  Trotter,  of  Michigan,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Richard  P.  Stein,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  vears. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    RE  AA  ARKS 


National    Lotteries    of    Africa    and    the 
Middle   East 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A,  FINO 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU8E  OP  REPR E.SE.VTATI VES 

Wednesday,  September  l,  1365 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  the  lotteries 
of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Most  of 
these  are  thriving  institutions  which 
bring  in  considerable  revenues  to  serve 
varied  purposes,  often  school  and  hos- 
pital construction.  Africa's  lotteries 
brought  in  gross  receipts  of  about  S14 
million  last  year,  while  net  profits  came 
to  about  H  million.  The  Middle  Eastern 
lotteries  brought  in  gross  receipts  of 
nearly  S62  million  in  1964.  with  net 
profits  coming  to  more  than  .S21  itiilhon. 

In  North  Africa,  the  Moroccan  and 
Libyan  lotteries  brought  in  C3.6  million 
in  gross  receipts.  Profits  came  to  almost 
SI  million.  Ghanas  lottery  grossed  S3 
million  in  1964.  with  net  profits  coming 
to  SI. 5  million,  these  profits  being  ap- 
plied to  the  treasury.  Southern  Rho- 
desia's lottery  took  in  better  than  S4.5 
million,  of  which  a  S745.000  profit  sup- 
ported social  services.  The  lotteries  of 
Ethiopia,  Nigeria,  Cameroon,  Sierra  Le- 
one. Tanzania  and  Congo — Brazzaville — 
took  in  gross  receipts  of  some  S2.8  mil- 
lion, with  net  profits  coming  to  about 
5675.000.  Most  of  these  profits  went  for 
welfare,  medical,  and  school  expendi- 
tures. Gabon  and  Tanzania  have  also 
recently  established  lotteries,  and 
Uganda  is  now  using  the  lottery  device 
in  the  form  of  a  premium  bond  lottery, 
whereby  prizes  are  awarded  in  lieu  of 
part  of  the  interest  in  government  bonds. 

In  the  Middle  East,  lotteries  are  a 
popular  fundraiser  for  hospitals  and 
3?h(x>ls.  The  biggest  lottery  is  that  of 
Israel,  which  grossed  $26.7  million  last 


year,  retaining  a  net  profit  of  $8  million, 
which  profit  went  for  school  and  hos- 
pital constniction.  Iran's  lottery  tock 
in  S19.1  million  in  1964.  The  net  profit, 
spent  for  the  same  objectives  as  Israeli 
profits,  was  almost  S7  million.  Turkey's 
lottery  reaped  $9.4  million  last  year,  of 
which  $4.3  was  net  income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, being  allocated  to  the  iseneral 
treasury  fund.  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Lebanon 
operated  lotteries  bringing  in  a  total  of 
S6.5  million  in  1964.  The  three  lotteries 
achieved  a  profit  of  S2  million,  most  of 
which  was  spent  on  health  services, 
schools,  and  social  development,  except 
for  Syria's  profit,  which  was  spent  on 
trade  promotion. 

The  lotteries  of  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  are  not  fat  with  revenue  like  the 
rich  lotteries  of  Europe,  yet  even  these 
poor  nations  have  the  sense  to  realize 
that  so  long  as  gambling  is  ineradicable, 
it  is  wise  to  make  sm-e  that  its  profits 
work  for  the  people,  not  for  those  crim- 
inals who  would  prey  on  their  fellow 
man.  If  we  were  wise  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  national  lottery  in  America,  that 
lottery  would  attract  receipts  which 
would  dwarf  the  revenues  of  the  Eu- 
ropean lotteries,  just  as  those  receipts 
dwarf  the  African  and  Middle  Eastern 
lottery  revenues.  We  in  America  need 
a  lotteiT — and  need  it  now. 


clock  sales  that  Mr.  Federifian  has  made 
in  the  last  25  years. 

Henry  Federman  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many. In  1938,  with  the  solidifying  of 
nazism  in  his  native  country.  Feder- 
man moved  to  England.  After  2  years 
there  working  in  a  bank  he  came  to  New 
"York  and  founded  the  Pan-American 
Baiter  Co. — the  parent  of  tlie  now  world- 
rcnownrd  Sheffield  'VVf.tch  Co.,  of  which 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Ijoard. 

America  has  produced  many  Horatio 
Alger  success  stories  and  Henry  Feder- 
man's  is  merely  another  in  the  great 
tradition  of  American  enterprise.  His 
initiative  and  business  acumen  have 
built  that  first  watch  sale  into  a  multi- 
million-dollar organization. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  continued  success. 


An  American  Success  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

-    HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEXTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  1.  1065 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago  a  man  named  Henry  Federman  sold 
his  watch  to  help  obtain  passage  from 
England  to  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  first  of  over  a  million  watch  and 


Near  East  Speech 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OY     L\l  I:-'   HNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September   1.  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Hal- 
pern  1,  in  which  he  states  that  I  linked 
German  reparation  to  the  Jews  with  my 
call  for  greater  response  by  Israel  to 
Arab  refucee  claims.  I  made  no  such 
link  whatsoever,  which  the  gentleman 
seems  to  appreciate  when  he  says: 

I  realize  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion did  the  gentleman  infer  there  could 
possibly  be  a  connection. 

In  the  next  sentence,  he  makes  such 
a  connection.  I  regret,  of  course,  that 
he  should  have  done  so  and  I  only  repeat, 
as  I  .said  in  my  own  remarSts,  that  be- 
catise   Israel    has    collected    substantial 
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reparation  for  German  Injuries  to  Jew- 
ish people,  it  is  fitting  and  just,  as  Israel 
herself  h?.s  constantly  recognized,  that 
there  be  a  just  settlement  of  claims  of 
Arab  refugees.  I  merely  urpe  a  stronger 
initiative,  in  order  to  commence  the 
dialog  necessary-  to  achieve  peace  In 
the  Near  East. 


A  Beautiful  Scholarship  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  MrGRATH 

■jt  n-f.w  JrnsEv 
,    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  l,  1965 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  in  the  United  States  we  hear  of  the 
crowning  of  myriad  beauty  queens  whose 
titles  run  the  gamut  from  "Miss  DlU 
Picide"  to  the  galactic  eminence  of  "Miss 
Unlver.se," 

The  formalization  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican pastime  of  visual  appreciation  of 
feminine  beauty  developed  In  Atlantic 
City,  largest  city  in  the  second  district 
of  New  Jersey,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  In  1914. 

In  that  year,  a  young  lady  named 
Viola  Walsh  was  crowned  Queen  of  the 
Carnival,  an  event  designed  to  open  the 
famed  resort's  summer  season.  Miss 
Walsh  thus  became  the  forerunner  of 
a  dynasty  of  queens  now  known  as  Miss 
Amcrica.s. 

World  War  I  Intervened,  and  It  was 
1920  before  the  carnival  idea  was  re- 
newed in  Atlantic  City.  That  year,  a 
"Pall  Pageant"  was  held,  with  its  central 
attraction  a  parade  of  decorated  floats 
and  folding  chairs  entered  by  various 
nearby  cities.  However,  it  was  the 
young  ladles  who  graced  the  floats  which 
proved  the  most  popular  attraction  and 
In  1921,  the  fir.n  of  the  Atlantic  City 
beauty  pageants  was  held. 

Eight  young  ladles  were  entered  in 
that  contest  and  the  winner  was  a  16- 
ycar-old  blond  representing  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Miss  Margaret  Gorman,  who 
was  chosen  fairest  of  the  eight  and 
crowned  "Miss  America."  The  title  has 
become  a  byword. 

From  1921  through  1927  the  beauty 
contest  was  held  In  Atlantic  City,  with 
contestants  sponsored  by  newspapers  In 
various  cities.  Prizes  for  the  beauty 
queens  ranged  from  huge  trophies  to 
motion  picture  contracts,  and  an  Amer- 
ican tradition  was  well  underway, 

Financial  dllEcultles  eliminated  the 
annual  pageant  from  the  Atlantic  City 
schedule  of  attractions  from  1928 
through  1933.  and  the  1933  pageant  was 
a  financial  flop,  too.  But  in  1935.  the 
current  unbroken  series  of  beauty  pag- 
eants began  and  attained  growing  suc- 
ce.ss  through  the  yea^fts  to  such  a  point 
that  the  Miss  America  pageant  is  now 
flattered  by  dozens  of  Imitations  across 
our  Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  early  forties.  Miss  America 
pageant  secured  as  its  assistant  director 
Miss  Lenora  Slaughter  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla      When    she    became    its    director 


shortly  after,  she  embarked  on  bring- 
ing to  fruition  a  pet  dream — the  award- 
ing of  scholarships  as  prizes  for  Miss 
America  contestants. 

This  dynamic  woman,  who  was  her- 
self denied  a  college  education,  succeeded 
in  securing  a  $5,000  scholarship  for  the 
winner  of  the  1945  Miss  America  title. 

Bess  Myerson.  who  competed  as  Miss 
New  York  City,  became  the  flrst  scholar- 
ship recipient. 

The  idea  gained  in  popular  acceptance 
and  soon  the  Miss  America  Scholarship 
Foundation  was  created  and  is  still 
growing.  Miss  Slaughter's  ultimate  goal 
was  reached  in  1952  when  every  con- 
testant in  the  national  finals  at  Atlantic 
City  received  a  scholarship  prize,  rang- 
ing from  $100  to  the  top  award — to  Miss 
America — of  $10,000, 

Tills  year,  on  September  U.  every  con- 
testant in  the  Atlantic  City  pageant  will 
win  at  least  a  $300  scholarship,  a  dozen 
or  more  will  receive  scholarships  of  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $3,000.  and  Miss  Amer- 
ica will  go  home  with  a  $10,000  scholar- 
ship prize.  Furthermore,  each  of  the  50 
contestants  in  the  national  finals  wiU  . 
come  to  Atlantic  City  on  Labor  Day  with' 
scholarships  of  at  least  $1,000  already 
won  along  with  their  State  titles. 

Today,  scholarships  are  awarded  as 
prizes  in  not  only  each  of  the  50  State 
pageants,  but  also  in  many  of  the  3.500 
preliminary  contests  held  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  70.000  young 
women  have  taken  part  in  Miss  America 
competition  at  some  level  this  year,  and 
some  700  of  them  will  attend  college  this 
fall  with  Miss  America  scholarship 
prizes. 

Also  of  Interest  Is  the  fact  that  since 
1945.  341  national  finalists  who  competed 
in  Atlantic  City  have  received  a  total  of 
$675,957  and  have  entered  212  different 
colleges  and  universities,  in  addition  to 
those  scholarship  awards  used  for  private 
instruction  of  a  variety  of  types.  A  total 
of  $6  million  In  scholarships  has  been 
presented  at  aU  levels  of  Miss  America 
competition  since  1945, 

As  the  United  States  views  with  grow- 
ing concern  the  overcrowding  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  the 
increasing  costs  of  obtaining  that  learn- 
ing. I  f^el  we  can  be  proud  of  this  ex- 
ample of  American  Ingenuity  which  has 
combined  the  appreciation  of  feminine 
beauty  with  practical  necessity  and  de- 
vised the  most  durable  of  all  beauty 
pageants  in  combination  with  the  most 
worthwhile  rewards  for  which  an  Amer- 
ican youngster  can  wish. 


Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1.  19S5 

Mr.  mWlN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  note  that 
my  good  friend,  Samuel  F,  Pryor.  Jr..  vice 
president  of  public  reLations  and  govem- 
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mental  affairs  at  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  Is  retiring  after  25  years  of 
sei-vice. 

Mr,  Pryor  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  with  Pan  Am,  He  has  established 
a  worldwide  reputation  in  his  field. 

He  holds  a  Medal  of  Merit  presented  to 
him  by  President  Truman  for  skillfully 
and  successfully  directing  the  World  War 
II  airport  development  program  that  led 
to  the  construction  of  50  strategic  air- 
bases  in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Mr.  Pryor's  friends  are  legion:  so  is  a 
listing  of  the  many  civic,  charitable,  and 
fraternal  organizations  to  which  he  ha,'; 
contributed  his  time  and  talents. 

We  In  Connecticut  are  confident  that 
he  will  continue  to  play  an  active,  vigor- 
ous, and  skillful  role  in  the  afiairs  of  his 
community. 

My  one  regret  is  that  we  will  have  to 
share  him  with  Hawaii.  He  is  planning 
to  divide  his  time  between  his  permanent 
home  in  Field  Point  Park.  Greenwich 
and  his  ranch  on  the  island  of  Maui 
Hawaii. 


The  Franking  Privilege  Outside  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANiiA,S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATUnES 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr,  ELLSWORTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Subcr>nimittce  on  Postal 
Rates  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member 
met  to  hold  hearings  on  H,R,  9058.  a 
bill  Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Pool)  to  allow  free  use  of  the 
mails  to  report  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments as  required  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses. The  bill  further  provides  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  reimburse 
the  Post  Office  for  the  costs  of  such  free 
use  of  the  malls, 

I  support  this  bill,  wh!ch  charges  to 
the  Treasury  Department  the  cost  of 
collecting  tax  Information  which  Is  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  Interna!  Rev- 
enue Service  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
duties.  It  would  provide  free  use  of  the 
mails  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  infor- 
mation on  Interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments required  by  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code,  sections  6042. 6044.  and  6049. 
This  law  was  enacted  In  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962, 

The  Treasury  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  since  the  enactment  of  this 
law,  the  Federal  Goveniment  his  ol- 
lected  billions  of  additional  tax  dollars 
The  latest  estimate  is  that  an  additional 
income  of  one-half  billion  dollai-s  an- 
nually is  reported  from  those  receiving 
interest  and  dividends  because  of  the  fil- 
ing of  these  form  1099  information  re- 
turns. 

The  major  cost  of  these  returns  is 
in  the  form  of  labor  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  compute  the  information  re- 
quired and  to  transfer  this  information 
to  the  form  1099  This  cost  is  borne  by 
the  private  individuals  and  companies 
who  have  to  send  in  forms  1099  as  well  as 
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sending  in  all  other  tax  information  re- 
quired of  every  taxpayer:  this  bill  will 
relieve  those  individuals  and  companies 
that  have  to  file  these  forms  from  having 
to  absorb  the  mailing  costs  as  well.  The 
total  cost  of  this  ser%'ice  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  only  between  $3  and  $4  mil- 
lion per  year. 

It  seems  the  least  we  could  do  for 
these  people  is  to  pay  the  postage  cost 
of  mailing  these>eturns  to  the  Individual 
taxpayer  and  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  give  support  to  tills  meas- 
ure— at  better  than  a  100  to  1  retiun, 
it  is  a  real  bargain. 
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Water  Re.sources  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   N-EW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  19S5 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  maximiun  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources is  growing  more  important  each 
day,  especially  in  sections  of  the  North- 
east where  water  shortages  are  reaching 
crisis  proportions.  Public  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  is  imperative  to  their 
efficient  and  effective  solution, 

Hon,  Robert  E,  Jones,  of  Alabama 
chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  on  which  I  am 
honored  to  serve,  provided  some  concise 
observations  on  the  water  problem,  espe- 
cially In  regard  to  the  need  for  pollution 
abatement,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  week, 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  his  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

PicHT  roR  Clean  Water 
To  the  EDrroa: 

The  New  Torlc  Times  is  performing  a  valu- 
able public  service  in  keeping  Its  readers  In- 
formed of  problems  relating  to  our  Nntlon'B 
water  resources.  Your  extensive  and  com- 
pri'lienslve  coverage  of  this  vital  area — such 
«  the  articles  on  the  recent  US,  Public 
Henith  Service  trlstate  conference  on  Lake 
Erie  pollution— has  been  In  the  tiest  tradi- 
tion of  responsible  Journalism, 

The  urgensy  of  develo.Dlng  methods  to  pro- 
vide for  the  optimum  reuse  of  water  and  of 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  rivers  and  streams 
w;i5  stressed  continually  In  the  many  hear- 
ings on  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment held  by  the  Natural  Rcfources  ar.d 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  dtirtng  the  88th 
Congresa.  Our  hearing!^  etso  brought  out  the 
fact  that  water  would  be  this  country's  ma- 
lor  resources  problem  within  one  decade. 

If  the  present  situation  Is  any  liidlcatlonff( 
we  may  well  beat  that  prediction  by  several 
years. 

The  current  drought  has  hod  a  dramutlc 
Impact  on  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans; 
polluted  waters  have  affected  the  lives  of 
millions  more.  But  I  suspect  that  to  still 
other  millions  these  are  remote  problems 
which  affect  only  "the  other  fellow,"  This  Is 
not  a  sectional  problem.  Its  ramlflcations 
will  affect  every  American. 

If  this  country  is  to  continue  to  prosper. 
all  of  us — Individuals,  Industry,  conservation 
org.^nlzRtlons,  and  Oovernment  at  all  levels — 


must  work  together  to  Insure  that  the  pres- 
ent water  crisis  will  not  recur  and  that  the 
waters  of  our  country  will  be  returned  to 
their  original  state  of  purity  with  all  prac- 
ticable speed. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  only  through  an 
alert  and  Informed  citizenry  that  the  fight 
for  clean  water  will  he  won, 

Robert  E,  Jonss. 
Chairman,    Natural    Resources    and 
Power  Subcommittee. 
Washington.  August  20,  196S. 


Colorado  Poll  Results 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1,  19&S 

Mr,  McVICKER.  Mr,  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
I  gave  high  priority  to  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  a  questionnaire  to 
the  people  of  the  Second  District  of  Colo- 
rado, whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  questions  were  carefully  con- 
stnicted  to  permit  the  widest  possible 
range  of  opinions  in  order  to  Inform  me 
of  the  thinking  of  the  citizens  of  the 
second  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Second  District  of 
Colorado  consists  of  the  four  metropoli- 
tan counties  surrounding  Denver — 
Adams,  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  and  Jeffer- 
son— plus  the  two  mountain  counties  of 
Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek.  We  have  one  of 
the  highest  average  educational  and 
economic  levels  of  any  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  counti-y.  The  proof  of  these 
statistical  facts  was  shown  by  the  re- 
sponse I  received.  Almost  17.000  indi- 
viduals, couples,  and  even  whole  families 
took  the  time  and  the  efloit  to  discuss 
and  answer  the  questionnaire,  providing 
their  own  stamp  and  envelope  and  re- 
turning it  to  my  office. 

It  is  amazing  to  note  that  we  are  still 
receiving  a  trickle  of  answers  daily,  even 
though  the  huge  task  of  tabulation  has 
been  completed. 

As  the  replies  started  returning  to  my 
ofBce,  I  faced  the  choice  of  imjnediately 
sending  them  out  for  tabulation  or  of 
first  studying  and  analyzing  them  myself. 
I  chose  the  latter  course — reading  and 
noting  each  completed  questionnaire,  A 
great  number  not  only  checked  the  an- 
swers but  also  added  personal  comments 
to  further  clarify  their  views. 

As  a  result.  I  feel  that  I  am  much  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  people  I  repre- 
sent Their  insights  have  given  me  guid- 
ance and  clarification  as  I  pondered  the 
complex  and  controversial  issues  before 
this  Congress, 

Frankly.  I  am  proud  of  the  men  and 
women  I  represent.  They  are  well  read 
and  well  informed, 

I  now  have  the  final  tabulations  avail- 
able, I  know  the  results  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Congress, 

In  reporting  the  tabulations,  I  wish  to 
stress  that  during  the  last  campaign 
and  coiftinulng  through  this  Congress.  I 
have  never  attempted  to  conceal  my  own 


opinion  on  any  Issue,  or  to  cease  being 
outspoken  on  my  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. 

Equally  Important.  I  have  maintained 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  an  open  and  in- 
quiring mind,  willing  to  admit  that  I 
could  be  wrong  and  soliciting  iiew  an- 
swers to  troubling  questions, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  primary  duty  of 
a  Congressman  to  represent,  as  best  he 
knows  how.  all  the  people  of  his  district. 
He  alone  must  make  the  final  decision 
on  issues  facitig  the  Congress  based  on 
what  is  best  for  his  district  and  for  the 
coimtry.  No  poll  can  lo'.l  him  how  to 
vote.  No  poll  should  tell  him  how  to  vote. 
However,  a  poll  honestly  and  intelli- 
gently taken  of  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict— as  mine  was.  thanks  to  the  long. 
hard  work  of  a  veritable  army  of  volun- 
teers plus  my  own  slaiT — can  strongly 
indicate  how  the  people  view  and  inter- 
pret what  is  happening  In  the  country  in 
terms  of  their  own  best  judgment  and 
interest. 

If  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  indi- 
cate that  the  Congressman  and  the  peo- 
ple he  represents  are  thinking  differently 
about  various  issues,  then  one  of  two 
things  has  happened:  either  the  Con- 
gressman is  badly  out  of  step  with  his 
district,  or  else  the  people  of  hL«  dis- 
trict have  not  been  given  sufBcient  in- 
formation and  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  issues. 

Happily.  Mr,  Speaker,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Second  District  of  Colorado 
appear  to  be  in  accord  with  my  own 
voting  record  thiLs  far  in  Congress  and 
with  a  great  majority  of  the  overall  poli- 
cies of  this  administration,  based  upon 
their  answers  to  my  questionnaire.  The 
results  show  that  the  people  I  represent 
desire  a  progressive,  but  prudent  and 
cost-conscious  Federal  Government,  as 
I  do. 

The  quality  of  the  responses  cannot  be 
conveyed  with  mere  numbers  or  per- 
centages, so  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  paint  a  substantive  picture  with 
this  verbal  report. 

On  both  foreign  and  domestic  issues, 
the  majority  of  the  people  who  answered 
are  in  favor  of  the  administration's 
present  course.  They  belie\c  that  we 
should  hold  to  our  present  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, that  we  must  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  that 
we  must  continue  our  present  Cuban 
policy  of  Isolating  Castro  economically 
and  diplomatically.  They  believe  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  must  be  con- 
stantly reexamined  and  kept  in  step  with 
the  changing  international  scene 

On  problems  at  home,  I  am  particu- 
larly Impressed  by  their  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policies.  More  than 
three-fourths  believe  in  some  form  of 
Government  health  care,  about  two- 
thirds  believe  strongly  In  some  form  of 
Federal  assistance  to  education  and  more 
than  half  are  firmly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's outlines  for  his  long-range  goals. 

On  the  local  Colorado  scene.  Mr, 
Speaker,  my  constituents  appear  to  view 
high  propertj'  taxes  and  the  Industrial 
growth  rate  as  the  tw'o  most  pressing 
problems.  More  than  one  out  of  four 
Indicated  property  taxes  as  the  greatest 
problem,   and    nearly   one   out   of   Ave 
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marked  the  poor  industrial  growth  rate 
as  most  serious.  Unemployment  ap- 
peared as  the  greatest  problem  to  only 
nve  percent  of  those  answering,  and  in- 
adequate community  services  and  facili- 
ties was  the  concern  of  less  than  five 
percent. 

I  especially  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  only  one-third  favor  the 
so-called  Dirk^en  amendment.  54  per- 
cent oppose  it  and  the  rest  indicated  no 
choice. 

On  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14ibi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  a 
small  majority— 52  percent — of  my  an- 
swering constituents  favored  its  reten- 
tion, as  opposed  to  its  repeal,  which  I 
myself  favored. 

An  interesting  split  of  opinion  devel- 
oped from  the  question  relating  to  the  tax 
reduction  program  before  Congress. 
Nearly  one-third  thought  it  more  impor- 
tant to  reduce  income  taxes,  an  almost 
equal  number  favrjred  lowerln?  excise 
taxes  and  the  remainder  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  defer  any  more  tax  reductions. 
The  only  tax  cut  measure  before  this 
Congress  was  the  major  excise  tax  cut 
of  over  S4.7  billion,  which  I  voted  for. 

The  response  on  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram illuminates  the  perplexity  of  so 
many  of  us  attempting  to  gi-apple  with 
this  proijlera.  Well  over  one-fourth  left 
tliis  section  blank,  -.vhile  about  one-fifth 
favored  abolition  of  price  supports  and 
one-third  expro.s!!ed  their  des:re  to  grad- 
ually reduce  supports.  The  remainder 
of  answers  related  to  specific  measures 
in  this  complicated  area. 

The  most  gratifying  response  of  all 
came  in  answer  to  the  question  "Do  you 
favor  having  your  Congressman  poll  you 
on  your  views?"  Ninety-nine  percent 
said  yes. 

I  am  grateful  to  those  who  partici- 
pated in  this  survey.  The  results  and 
many  extended  remarks  of  those  who 
answered  have  been  such  a  helpful  guide 
and  a  useful  indicator  of  the  opinion  of 
the  people  I  represent  that  I  am  plan- 
ning to  use  this  immensely  valuable 
method  of  poUing  my  constituents  again 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 


Farewell  Carl  Rowan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  Z.\BLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1.  19K5 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
one  of  America's  outstanding  public  offi- 
cials returned  to  private  life.  He  is  Carl 
Rowan,  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Poland. 

The  position  of  USIA  Director  is.  in 
my  estimation,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
Federal  posts.  He  is  constantly  the  tar- 
get of  criticism.  Ixith  domestic  and  for- 
eign, for  the  actions  and  omissions  of 
the  Agency. 

Despite  these  difficulties.  Mr.  Rowan 
carried  out  his  duties  with  distinction 
and  success.    He  and  tiis  associates  have 


made  America  better  understood  by  peo- 
ples around  the  world  by  their  publica- 
tions, broadcasts,   and   other   activities. 

In  past  months  I  have  had  several  op- 
portunities to  work  with  Mr.  Rowan  and 
his  staff.  They  have  been  unfailingly 
courteous  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Rowan  returns  to  private  life  to 
pursue  the  occupation  he  left  to  come  to 
Washington,  that  of  writer  and  journal- 
ist. Although  his  formal  ties  with  the 
National  Government  are  dissolved.  I 
am  certain  tliat  our  Nation  will  be  able  to 
count  on  his  continuing  counsel  and  ad- 
vice in  the  days  ahead. 

Nor  would  it  surprise  me  if  Mr.  Rowan 
were  to  return  someday  to  Government 
and  once  again  give  of  his  ability  and  ex- 
perience. 

As  Mr.  Rowan  leaves  Government,  he 
may  justly  carry  with  him  a  sense  of 
pride  in  a  good  job  well  done.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  commend- 
ing him  for  his  fine  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  We  wish  him  well  in  all  of  his 
future  endeavors. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my 
newslett-er  to  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Alabama  of  February  4: 
Washington  Report:  HotrsK  Votes  Against 
Aid  to  Nasser 

I  By  Congressman  Tim  Martin,  Seventh 
District.  Alabama) 

By  a  vote  of  204  to  177  the  House  cf  Rep- 
resentatives turned  down  a  proposal  to  con- 
tinue giving  aid  to  Nasser  who  has  insulted 
the  United  St.ite;-  and  belittled  the  millions 
we  have  already  given  to  hia  country.  On  a 
bill  for  s>ippleme;ital  appropriations  for  the 
Agriculture  Department,  the  House  approved 
a  Republicm  resolution  to  prohibit  tiny  of 
the  money  being  used  to  give  American  sur- 
plus wheat  to  Nasser.  Thus  we  have  served 
noti'ce  that  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  with  soclf'list-minded  dictators 
who  accept  our  help  and  Chen  insult  the 
United  States,  condone  the  burning  of  our 
libraries,  attacks  upon  our  Embassies,  and 
the  desecration  of  our  aa;?.  By  this  vote  the 
House  has  reasserted  the  kind  of  strong  Isad- 
ershlp  the  free  world  needs  and  which  It  Is 
sueklug  from  us. 

The  vote  was  a  defeat  for  the  administra- 
tion. In  spite  of  Nasser's  outburst  last 
month  when  he  told  ua  we  rould  go  jump  in 
the  I.ikc,  the  administration  announced  5 
days  later  that  It  was  going  ahead  with  plans 
to  provide  the  Egypt. an  dictator  with  517 
million  worth  of*surplus  wheat.  Wc  have 
been  supplying  Nasser  with  about  S140  mil- 
lion in  food  yearly  under  a  3-year  agreement 
which  expires  next  June  30. 

In  addition  to  t-iklng  a  strong  stand  against 
aiding  our  enemies  and  those  who  side  w»th 
our  enemies,  the  House  debate  on  this  bill 
pointed  out  the  phonlness  of  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  so  loudly  hailed  as  being 
kept  under  8100  billion.    Before  the  ink  was 


dry  on  the  budget  message,  here  they  were 
asking  for  $1.6  blUlon  additional  funds  for 
the  Agriculture  Department  alone. 

The  vote  also  pointed  up  the  basic  dlfTt-r- 
ence  between  the  two  piirtles;  128  of  the 
HI  Republican  Members  of  the  House  ^'oi?d 
to  deny  aid  to  Nasser.  No  Republicans  were 
recorded  in  opposition  to  the  nmendmein 
On  the  other  hand  177  Democrats  voted  with 
the  administration  against  the  amendment. 
Only  76  Democrats  Joined  the  Republicans 
to  pass  the  measure. 

meeting  with  secretahy  of  the  kavy 
This  week  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Paul  Nitzc.  The  Secre- 
fi.ry  bricied  several  Members  of  Congrpsa  ojj 
problems  concerning  the  Navy.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  was  the  necessity  for  n  raise 
in  the  pay  scales  for  military  personnel.  I 
agree  with  Secretary  Nitze  that  an  adequate 
increase  is  necessary  to  attract  the  highest 
T-ype  personnel  to  the  military  services  and 
to  give  them  the  Incentive  to  stay  In  the 
service.  In  this  technical  age.  we  neecl 
trained  and  skilled  people,  and  we  nn  t 
keep  those  with  the  necessary  skills  unless 
we  are  willing  to  pay  them  reasonable  wages. 

BEIEFS    OF    the    WEZK 

Our  international  monetary  position  has 
reached  a  new  record  low,  In  the  la?t 
decade  our  short-term  lliblUtles  to  for- 
eigners, which  are  callable  In  gold,  increased 
from  .*13.6  to  $25.9  billion.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod our  gold  stocks  diminished  from  S21.8 
to  il5.6  billion.  Meanwhile,  our  Interna- 
tloiicl  bnlance-of-p5.ymcnt5  deficit  continues 
at  the  rate  of  about  $3  billion  per  year. 

Our  formal  debt  continues  down  the  prim- 
rose path.  The  formal  debt  of  the  National 
Government  has  re.iched  nearly  S313  billion. 
The  ini'ormrtl  debt,  including  luture  liabil- 
ities, has  reached  $1,25  trillion.  L-ist  year's 
deficit  was  a  resounding  $8.3  billion,  and 
prospects  look  no   better  this  year. 

Crime  rates,  particularly  crlntsa  of  violence 
and  crimes  against  properly,  continue  to 
surge.  The  threat  of  violence  and  dlf'Order 
hangs  onainously  over  numerous  communi- 
ties. WashiniTton  continues  as  the  crime 
capital.  Yet  the  administration  is  pushing 
for  home  rule,  which  would  accentuate  the 
tragic  situation.  In  addition  the  adminis- 
tration Is  calling  for  legislation  to  open  the 
door  to  thousands  of  Immigrants  from  the 
undereducated  and  unskilled  nreas  of  Asia 
and  Africa  to  add  untold  millions  to  o\ir 
already  teeming  clties. 

HISTORY    PAV5ES 

The  whole  world  stood  in  hushed  silence 
this  week  to  mark  the  passing  of  the  greL^'- 
est  personality  this  century  has  produced. 
Indeed,  the  march  of  history  paused  for  an 
instant  in  eternity  to  pay  tribute  to  fhe  life 
and  accomplishments  of  Winston  Churchill 
No  person  living  today  has  been  unmarked 
by  the  life  of  this  man.  and  generation.^  yet 
unborn  will  be  the  beneflciarles  of  his  cour- 
age, his  inspiration,  and  liis  stirring  words  in 
defense  of  freedom  and  htunan  dignity. 

My  wife.  Pat.  and  I  Joined  other  Members 
of  Congress  in  a  memorial  service  to  Win- 
ston Churchill  in  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
an  inspiring  and  momentous  occasion. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  oi 
the  most  revealing  and  fascinating  of  the 
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recent  journalistic  analyses  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  policy  In  Vietnam  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  .August  30 
under  the  distinguished  byline  of  Rcscoe 
Driimmond. 

Quoting  President  Johnson  directly, 
Mr.  Driunmond  offered  an  Impressive 
catalopr  of  defenses  of  our  position  In 
South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Di-umraond's  e.xcel- 
leni;  commentary  hns  long  been  familiar 
to  newspaper  renders.  In  presenting 
these  words  of  the  President,  he  has 
again  made  a  distinguished  contribution 
to  the  national  dialog  on  Vietnam. 
I  offer  this  excellent  article  "The  Mean- 
ing of  Honor"  for  entry  in  today's  Rec- 
ord: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Aug.  30,  196SI 

The   Miunino    of    Hojiob:    The    President 

TEiLS  Why   We   Are  Picmtin'c  :n   Vietn/im 

(By  Roscoe  Dnimmond) 

V-'As>iiNGToN. — There  ,ire  some  questions 
only  Uie  President  or  the  United  States  can 
enswer.  It  Is  his  oonultutlonal  duty  to  con- 
duct foreign  relations.  He  alone  Is  Com- 
m:5:ider  In  Chief. 

M:t.iy  Americans  stUl  have  nagging  ques- 
lioiis  about,  wliy  we  are  m  Vietnam.  The 
President's  most  effective  answers  often  come 
when  he  is  speaking  Informally  and  spon- 
taneously— rather  than  In  his  set  speeches. 

This  column  reports  the  President  speak- 
liii;  loform/illy  .uid  spontaneously  on  ques- 
tions wiUch  concern  the  safety  of  the  United 
stuts  and  the  peace  of  tlie  world — and  gives 
h.s  cnndid  and  Innermost  thinking. 

Question:  Was  there  ;io  other  choice  but 
to  defend  South  Vietnam? 

President  Johnson: 'You  know  the  major 
alter.atives  as  well  as  I  do  and  I  won't  lake 
lime  to  repeat  them.  You  can  think  of  a 
Oiousand  problems,  a  thou.sand  complica- 
tions, about  this  ball  of  wax  out  there  In 
southeast  Asia.  We  had  to  confront  this 
utter  complexity  and  And  a  few  simple,  fun- 
damental propositions  on  which  this  Nation 
moves. 

".■ind  what  are  those  simple  propositions? 
One.  the  fact  of  aggression.  Can  the  Ihou- 
siinds  of  lu-med  men  and  large  quantities  of 
arms  sent  down  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vletniuu  take  over  that  country  by 
force?  If  you  don't  believe  this  is  really  ag- 
grt.-5lon,  en  see  Bob  McNamara  or  Dean  Rusk 
,ind  let  them  show  you  the  complete  evi- 
dence." 

Quf^stion:  Do  we  really  have  a  commit- 
inent  to  South  Vietnam? 

President  Johnson :"I'm  not  going  to  take 
•lie  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  whether 
■*;•  were  legally  compelled  to  come  to  her  de- 
.'ense.  Our  cormnitme:it  was  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  entered  Into  on  the  basis  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  on  the  basis  of  the  bilateral 
arraiigpine.us  mudo  by  President  Eisen- 
hower with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, en  the  b  isis  of  annual  approprtatloua 
throughly  discussed  with  the  Congress  for 
aid  iu  both  the  economic  and  political  affairs 
o.'  South  Vietnam  for  10  years,  on  the  basis 
"'  the  coinmitment  of  three  Pre.sldeuls — we 
iiavo  a  commitment. 

"We  know  wc  have  it.  The  South  Viet- 
namese know  we  have  It.  The  Communists 
i:nr,w  we  have  it.  So,  if  anyone  doubts  we 
'•i'e  .'  commitment,  let  them  look  at  the 
:.!cts."  I 

Oufstion:  Whnt  does  tl1«t  commitment 
n;?sn? 

PrcsldPtit  Johnson:  VWhat  do's  It  mean? 
'■-  I  can  leive  you  with  one  tBough-  I  would 
TV  that  you  muEt  understand  th-.t  the  In- 
'ferlty  of  the  American  comml'ment  Is  the 
Principal  pillar  of  pence  In  the  world  totay. 
"  :>nything  happens  to  the  Integrity  of  that 
ttm.m.-ment,  we  are  lost. 


"I  have  used  the  word  'honor'  with  re- 
spect to  VIetnem.  When  I  have  done  so. 
."ome  have  tended  to  say.  'Oh.  dear  me.' 
As  if  this  were  an  expres6io:i  out  of  18th 
ceniiu-y  diplomacy — lor  a  kin<;  who  had  be- 
come offended  because  his  daughter  was  re- 
lused  iu  marriage  to  the  .>ion  of  another 
king." 

Question:  What  do  you  mean  by  "honor"? 

President  Johnson:  "Let  me  tell  you  what 
honor  meani — concretely.  Toward  the  end 
of  President  Elsenhower's  administration,  he 
was  uresf-nted  by  Chairman  Khrusl'.chev  with 
an  ultimatum:  6  months  In  Berlin  and  out. 
And  Piesldcni  Elsenhower  said  to  Chairman 
Kliri^shchev:  No,  Mr  Chairman,  vou  can't 
do  thr^t  to  the  tlnlted  States'  And  Khru- 
.=hchev  had  to  believe  it 

"In  the  summer  of  1961,  Khrushchev  s.iid 
to  President  Kennedy;  'Out  of  Berlin,  or 
there  will  be  war.'  This  was  at  the  Vienna 
tr.Iko  In  June  1981.  President  Kennedy  look- 
ed him  straight  in  the  eyj  and  said.  'Mr. 
Chnlrrann,  If  thnt  Is  whot  you  want,  that  is 
whPt  you  will  have  It  will  be  a  cold  winter  ' 
Ard  it  was  utt<-rly  to  the  life  of  this  Nation 
thnt  Mr.  K;iru5hchev  believed  that. 

"Wlien  the  Russian  missiles  entered  Cuba, 
President  Kennedy  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev Mr.  Chairman,  these  missiles  have  to 
go  Period.  Paragraph.  Tliey  have  got  to 
Ro.  And  you  have  a  chance  to  get  them  out 
pwcelully.  but  they  have  got  to  »o.'  The  life 
of  this  Nation  depended  at  that  moment 
on  Mr.  Khrushchev  believing  him. 

•  We  are  now  saying  to  H.^not  and  PelDing, 
'Gentlemen,  you  are  not  going  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam      You're  not  going  to  do  It.' 

"If  you  were  :i  Berliner,  If  you  were  a  Thai, 
you  would  be  living  on  the  ba;is  of  the 
Americin  commitment.  If  Moscow  or 
Peiping  or  Hanoi  ever  thought  that  com- 
mitment was  not  worth  anvthlng.  then  no 
one  is  in  more  danger  than  vou  and  I  In  this 
room.    The  entire  Nation  is  In  danger. 

"Tliat  Is  what  honor  moans  in  this  situa- 
tion. It  takes  guts.  You  have  the  life  of 
nations  wTcpped  up  In  this  word." 

This  Is  what  the  integrity  of  America's 
conuiutment  to  South  Vietnam  means  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
yeai.-;  aso,  when  coal  was  king,  the  city 
of  Braldwood.  Ill ,  was  born.  With  the 
birth  of  the  atom,  many  of  Braldwood's 
CDa'  min-'s  have  been  played  out  and 
abandoned,  but  the  city  of  Braidwood — 
small  in  si^e  and  in  population  com- 
pared to  other  great  cities  of  our  Na- 
tion, but  strong  in  spirit  and  typical  of 
American  legend — lives  on. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
play  a  small  part  In  Braldwood's  cen- 
temiial  celebration  on  Sunday,  August 
22;  and  I  would  like  to  bring  the  good 
people  of  Braidwood  to  my  colleagues' 
aitentl-)n  by  reprinting  here'vith  the 
speech  which  I  delivered  on  this  very 
special  occasion: 
BRAirwooa's  Centennial:  A  Hundred  Yeahs 

You  who  are  townspeople  are  proud,  as 
well  you  should  be;  and  we  who  are  your 
neighbors  seek   In   some   small   measure   to 


share  In  your  pride,  whether  we  are  deserv- 
ing or  not. 

As  time  is  gaged  In  this  country,  100  years 
Is  a  long  time,  for  it  Is  not  yet  five  cen- 
turies since  Christopher  Columbus  set  forth 
to  sail  around  the  world  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. It  Is  less  than  tlrree  and  a  half 
centuries  since  the  Pilgrims  dropped  anchor 
at  Plymouth. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  English  soldiers 
feized  New  Netherlands  from  the  Dutch  and 
renamed  it  New  York. 

Thc  English  passed  the  Stamp  Act  in 
1765—^200  years  ago  this  ye.ir. 

And  a  century  ago — what  happened  in  this 
year  when  Braidwood  was  born? 

Charleston,  S.C..  the  city  from  which  the 
ClvU  War  was  started,  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederate  Army  In  February. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Cunter"  defeated  Con- 
federate Jubal  Early  at  Waynesboro,  Vs..  in 
March. 

Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  his  army 
of  28,000  men  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on 
April  9;  and  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  svu- 
rendered  31.000  confederates  to  Gen.  WUUam 
T.  Sherman  at  Durham  Station,  N.C.,  9  davs 
later. 
The  Confederacy  was  dead. 
While  the  war  was  being  concluded,  other 
great  events  were  occurring. 

On  February  1.  Abraham  Lincoln  approved 
the  resolution  submitting  the  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  states,  a  symbolic  but  unneces- 
sary step— unnecessary  because  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  does  not  require  a  Presi- 
dential signature. 

This  was  the  amendment  abolishing  slav- 
ery, however,  and  now  Abe  Lincoln  wanted 
none  to  doubt  his  sentiments  about  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  human  beings. 

A  month  later,  on  March  4.  Lincoln  deliv- 
ered one  of  his  greatest  speeche.";— iila  second 
Inaugvu-al  address — 'With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,"  he  said:  and  we 
have  been  a  hundred  years  trying  to  live  up 
to  his  noble  words. 

And  40  days  afterwards,  tragedy  struck 
and  a  Joyful  nation  was  saddened  by  the 
senseless  murder  of  our  great  President 
That  happened  100  years  and  4  months  ago. 
On  April  19.  1865.  the  funeral  service  lor 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  held  at  the  White 
House,  and  soon  the  funeral  train  began  Its 
meandering  journey — to  Baltimore,  and  Har- 
risBtirg,  and  Philadelphia:  to  New  York,  and 
Albany,  and  Buffalo:  to  Cleveland,  and  Co- 
lumbus, and  Indianapolis. 

Then  north  to  Chicago  on  May  1.  16  days 
after  the  assassination  and  south  to  Spring- 
field, where  the  train  arrived  at  B  o'clock  In 
the  morning  of  May  3. 

Yes.  that  last  leg  of  the  Journey  went  over 
the  Gulf.  Mobile  &  Ohio  tracks,  and  the  tram 
passed  tliroiigh  Braidwood  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  3. 

Just  about  a  century  ago,  Abe  Lincoln  was 
back  home  In  Illinois.  The  Union  had  been 
saved.  Slavery  ended  before  the  year  was 
out.  with  ratification  of  the  I3th  amend- 
ment. 

"Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servi- 
tude •  •  •  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States."  the  amendment  said. 

Section  2  Is  Just  one  sentence  long:  "Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  Braidwood  and 
this  13th  amendment,  which  were  latmched 
at  about  the  same  time,  had  needed  only  i,n 
auspicious  start  to  be  assured  of  success. 
But  things  Just  don't  work  out  that  way 
Braidwood  was  started  In  a  day  when  coal 
was  king — when  It  was  needed  to  heat  the 
Nation's  homes,  to  fire  the  railroad's  boilers, 
and  aa  coke  to  help  make  the  Nation's 
steel.  A  few  years  after  Braldwood's  start. 
another  use  was  added:  Its  heat  was  ttsed  to 
generate  the  Nation's  electricity. 

Many  of  Braldwood's  coal  mines  have 
played  out  and  the  abandoned  diggings,  once 
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unsightly  Boars,  have  been  put  to  man's 
use — B5  places  where  he  can  have  a  good 
time. 

Always,  when  the  town  has  seemed  about 
ready  to  die.  there  have  been  people  who 
h*tve  said.  "No." 

"We  don't  want  our  town  to  die,"  they 
have  said.  It's  a  good  town,  and  they  have 
worked  to  make  It  a  better  one — worked 
sometimes  cheerfully,  sometimes  desperately. 
but  aboye  all,  they  have  worked. 

We  have  had  to  do  some  work  to  keep  the 
13th  amendment  alive,  too;  and  we  stUl  have 
some  more  work  to  do. 

When  men  were  deprived  of  the  legal  right 
to  hold  other  men  in  slavery,  they  Invented 
other  forms  of  bondage:  so  that,  although 
they  could  no  longer  buy  and  sell  other  hu- 
man beings,  they  could  and  did  still  seek  to 
assert  their  ownership  of  them  In  other,  more 
subtle  ways. 

First,  the  effort  was  made  to  contend  that 
former  slaves  were  not  citizens  of  the  South- 
em  States,  but  Congress  sent  to  the  States 
thp  14th  amendment. 
■     Listen  to  what  It  said: 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States  •  •  •  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  •  •  •  No  State  shall  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
Ita  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
la*^rs." 

Sever:U  States  rejected  this  concept  of  lib- 
erty, and  It  was  necessary  for  Confess  to  do 
some  persuading  to  get  the  legislatures  In 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  to  re- 
verse themselves  and  ratify  the  amendment, 

In  order  to  make  certain  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. Congress  went  too  far.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  people  in  the  North,  as  well  as  In  the 
South.  In  that  connection.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  Congress  permitted  the  Caro- 
Ilnas  and  Georgia  to  rcerse  their  ratifica- 
tion from  "No"  to  "Yes,"  but  it  refused  to 
recognize  the  attempted  withdrawals  of  Ohio 
and  New  Jersey, 

Some  of  us  today,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
later,  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  people 
in  those  two  States  who  believed  they  had 
found  a  defect  in  the  amendment — people 
who  thought  It  went  too  far. 

The  Supreme  Court  used  this  14th  amend- 
ment as  a  basis  for  Its  recent  one-man,  one- 
vote  decisions:  and  as  a  result.  Senator 
DtRKSEW  has  within  recent  days  led  an  ef- 
fort to  amend  the  14th  mendment.  It 
should  be  noted  here,  porenthfetically.  that, 
while  some  lovers  of  liberty  dissent  from 
the  decisions,  some  others  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  High  Court:  and  Senator 
DorcL.^  Is  a  leader  In  this  latter  group. 

But  I  digress. 

Congress  and  the  States  subsequently 
found  It  neces.'-ary  to  adopt  another  amend- 
ment giving  Negroes  the  right  to  vote. 

Again,  the  second  section  of  that  amend- 
ment gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  enforce 
the  article  by  appropriate  legislation:  and 
one  such  piece  of  legislation  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  early  this  month — 
the  voting  rights  bill. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  nearly 
every  Congress  has  broadened  civil  rights  In 
some  manner — most  recently  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  passed  in  1964  with  bipartisan 
support. 

Each  time  one  of  the«e  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion comes  to  us.  we  are  reminded  that  we 
are  having  to  flght  the  Civil  War  all  over 
again.  This,  of  cotirse,  la  an  exaggeration, 
but  It  does  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
liberty  is  not  assured  to  us,  any  more  than 
Is  the  continued  existence  of  Braldwood. 
In  our  dynamic  society,  we  must  everlast- 
ingly reassert  our  goals:  and  we  must  ever- 
lastingly work  for  the  betterment  of  our 
towns. 

Braldwood  would  not  have  survived  these 
past    100    years    without    the   determination 


and  the  faith  of  the  people  who  have  lived 
here. 

Liberty  will  not  survive  either,  unless  free- 
men strive  ceaselessly  to  extend  Its  blessings 
to  all  men  of  good  will. 

One  of  our  greatest  glories  as  Americans 
lies  in  our  belief  In  this  truth,  and  In  the 
firmness  of  our  conviction.  We  have  held 
fast  to  our  convlation.  even  when  it  hiu"ts 

As  an  example,  we  occupied  Cuba  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American  War; 
but  we  had  promised  to  set  her  free,  and  we 
did:  aud  I  have  heard  no  criticism  in  recent 
years  of  that  act.  even  though  all  of  us  hope 
for  and  work  for  a  diffierent  government  In 
Cuba. 

For  we  do  not  seek  to  own  Cuba. 

Had  we  desired,  we  obviously  could  have 
hitd  Cuba  in  our  hip  pocket  long  ago.  No. 
we  don't  seek  to  own  Cuba,  but  we  do  want 
to  see  the  Cuban  people  free.  We  do  want 
them  to  enjoy  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy. 

We  showed  our  love  of  liberty  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  when  we  r-ent  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  into  Japan.  He  commanded  an 
army  of  occupation,  but  he  also  established 
a  representative  government — and  he  did  It 
within  the  framework  of  Japanese  traditions 
and  experience. 

After  nearly  half  a  century  of  education 
and  preparation  for  self-government,  we  set 
the  Philippines  free.  They  have  embarked 
upon  nationhood  In  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  standing  by  to  help,  perhaps  to  counsel. 
but  not  to  dominate. 

We  have  done  much  to  spread  freedom — 
much  to  extend  liberty  abroad,  even  while 
it  has  been  Imperfectly  enjoyed  here  at  home. 

It  is  true  that  we  still  must  work  to  extend 
freedom  here  at  home — still  must  work  a 
hundred  years  after  we  had  fought  a  long 
and  bloody  war  to  assure  it — etUl  must  work 
a  hundred  years  after  we  had  adopted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  our  citi- 
zens to  grant  It. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  people  of  Brald- 
wood still  must  work  to  make  their  town 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live — must  strive 
even  though  the  goal  will  never  be  com- 
pletely attained. 

I  think  It  is  Interesting  that  Braldwood, 
bom  in  the  age  of  coal  may  one  day  soon 
rise  to  a  new  plateau  of  eminence  In  the  age 
of  atom. 

To  Mayor  Bohac  and  to  the  people  of 
Braldwood.  I  extend  my  congratulations  on 
this  centennjal  of  your  town:  and  with  my 
own  felicitations.  I  bring  the  good  wishes 
of  the  people  throughout  otu"  14th  Congres- 
sional District. 

God  bless  you,  and  God  bless  Braldwood. 


The  Decline  of  Personnel  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    \TRC1NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEjrTATI\i:S 

Wednesday .  September  1.  1965 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  Members  of  Congress 
have  expressed  sincere  and  ?rave  con- 
cern about  the  manner  in  which  Otto 
Otepka  and  his  associates  were  treated 
by  the  Department  of  State.  It  Is  almost 
impossible  to  amply  depict  In  a  short 
statement  all  of  the  Important  hlehUghts 
of  what  happened,  and  the  complex  array 
of  events  are  meaningful  only  when  read 
in  full  detail. 

While  a  complete  account  of  these 
events  would  easily  flU  a  good  sized  book, 
I  have  a  chronology  which  In  summary 


reveals  at  least  from  1960  to  the  present 
time  the  fact  that  there  was  calculated 
design  to  purge  Otepka  and  his  support- 
ers If  not  by  specious,  unfounded,  and 
disgraceful  accusations,  then  by  frustra- 
tion, economic  sanctions,  and  the  psy- 
chology of  fear. 

Beginning  in  1960,  organization 
changes,  deliberate  and  accidental,  con- 
tributed to  the  downgrading  of  personnel 
security,  Stnce  that  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  had  four  different 
Deputy  Under  Secretaries  for  Adminis- 
tration, three  different  full-time  Admin- 
istrators of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs — plus  two  full-time  Act- 
ing Administrators  owing  to  vacancies- 
three  different  full-time  Directors  of  the 
Office  of  Security — plus  one  full-time 
Acting  Director  due  to  a  vacancy.  Each 
has  had  a  forum  in  advancing  and  im- 
plementing ills  Ideas  of  organizational 
realinements  in  security.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  chief  result  was  the  loss  of 
continuity  and  stability. 

These  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  chronology  I  present  here,  ma? 
draw  their  own  conclusions  and  prepare 
their  own  condensations  from  it  as  to 
what  may  be  the  most  significant  appro- 
priate presentation.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity, however,  to  offer  it  here  for 
those  who  seek  to  help  this  dedicated 
group  of  career  employees  who  have  been 
so  treated  by  their  Government. 

The  chronology  follows: 
The  DECLrNz  or  Personnel  Secctutt— Di- 

PARTMENT    OF    STATE     1B59-85 

In  July  1953  the  State  Depanment  estab- 
lished a  personnel  security  program  tiiat  em- 
braced the  qualities  of  loyalty,  security,  et- 
flclency,  economy  and  Integrity.  Despite 
strong  resistance  from  entrenched  cliquei 
and  factions,  screening  procedures  wen 
thorough  and  reasonably  employed  though 
not  completely  successful  In  weeding  du: 
undesirable  employees.  Org.inizatloDa; 
changes  and  purges  of  competent  security 
ofQcers  began  In  1060  resulting  In  congres- 
sional investigation  and  criticism.  Continu- 
ity and  stability  were  lost  by  frequent  shlfa 
In  top  managerial  Jobs.  The  deterioration 
of  sound  security  practices  may  be  noted  la 
the  following  events: 

JUNE     19S0 

William  O.  Boswell,  a  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer,  was  appointed  as  Director  of  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Security.  The 
Deputy  Director  was  Otto  P.  Otepka.  a  career 
civil  service  employee  (Otepka  was  desig- 
nated to  that  post  m  April  1957,  having 
come  to  the  Department  in  June  1953  under 
Scott  McLeod). 

Boswell  vowed  to  his  associates  he  wouHl 
eradicate  the  McLeod  image  in  the  Office  o! 
Security.  He  promised  that  his  plans  (or 
reorgaiUzation  would  be  carried  out  after  lie 
"got  his  feet  wot." 

OCTOBEB     1960 

Boswell  requested  Otepka  voluntarily  to 
relinquish  his  post  of  Deputy  Director  in 
order  to  personally  supervise,  full  time  lor 
2  years,  a  Boswell-concelved  project  Involvlns 
the  review  and  reconsideration  of  security 
records  on  all  State  Department  personnel  »t 
the  officer  level.  The  need  for  the  project 
had  the  full  concurrence  of  John  W.  Hanes, 
Jr..  then  Administrator.  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  iSCA) . 

Boswell  told  Otepka  he  would  not  sbollst 
the  post  of  Deputy  Director:  that  Elmer 
Hipsley.  Chief,  Division  of  Physical  Security, 
would  be  designated  as  Otepka's  successor 
Oteplta  then  questioned  Hipsley  wlio  Insisted 
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he  had  no  designs  on  Otepka's  Job.  Hipsley 
ascertained  it  was  not  Hanea'  intention  to  re- 
move and  replace  Otepka  as  Deputy  Director 
but  only  to  have  him  organize  and  direct  a 
vitally  Important  mission.  Otepka  himself 
endorsed  the  special  project  but  demanded 
he  should  retain  his  Deputy  Director  Job. 
Boswell  agreed. 

NOVEMBER     1  eGO-rEBRtTAR  Y     1061 

Otepka  formally  detailed  to  project  and 
continued  as  Deputy  Director.  He  drew  up 
plans  to  implement  the  project.  He  obtained 
the  temporary  detail  of  security  evaluators 
Harry  M.  Hite  and  Billy  N.  Hughes  to  con- 
duct preliminary  studies. 

Hanes  resigned  soon  after  the  national 
election  of  November.  Harris  Huston  tem- 
ponirlly  was  designated  as  Hanes"  successor. 

Roger  Jones  appointed  as  Deputy  Dnder 
Secretary  for  Administration  (January  1961). 

MAT    1961 

Otepka  completed  and  submitted  detailed 
background  studlea  and  plans  to  carry  out 
the  project.  His  plans  were  approved  by  Bos- 
well and  Roger  Jones. 

JtTLT    1961 

Otepka  was  authorized  to  staff  the  special 
project.  In  addition  to  Hlte  and  Hughes, 
he  obtained  as  evaluators,  Raymond  Lough- 
ton  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
John  R.  Norpel.  Jr.,  and  Francis  V.  Gardner 
both  former  FBI  agents.  Otepka  and  his 
staff  were  physically  transferred  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Director   on  Boswell's   orders. 

Salvatore  Bontempo  was  appointed  as  Ad- 
ministrator. SCA. 

anousT  isei 
Otepka  completed  bis  evaluation  of  the 
William  Wleland  case.  He  submitted  an  ad- 
verse recommendtition  on  suitability  directly 
to  Jones.  Otepka  reserved  Judgment  on 
security  factors  penfi.ng  the  decision  on 
suitability  factors.  Boswell  refused  to  re- 
view Otepka's  evaluation.  Be  ordered  Otepka 
to  bypass  Bontempo. 

OCTOBER    1B61 

A  member  of  the  Evaluations  Division  pre- 
viously chosen  by  Boswell.  informed  Bos- 
well that  the  Evaluations  Division  which  he 
said  had  been  dominated  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  by  old  guard,  lUtraconservatlves. 
had  gradually  gotten  rid  of  such  persona  and 
there  was  now  a  new  vanguard  of  a  more 
progressive  approoch — persons  of  a  liberal 
bent. 

NOVEMBER-DECEMBER    19BI 

Boswell  Informed  Otepka  that  his  position 
ot  Deputy  Director  and  24  other  security  Jobs 
were  to  be  abolished  on  Boswell's  recom- 
mendation through  a  reduction  In  force. 

Department  officials,  including  Jones,  pac- 
ified public  and  congressional  reaction  by 
explaining  Otepka's  services  would  be  uti- 
lized In  a  senior  position  where  he  would  con- 
tinue to  supervise  the  special  project. 

Reduction  In  force  retention  register  ar- 
ranged by  Department  so  that  Otepka 
bumped  Hipsley  from  his  Job  as  Chief.  Di- 
vision of  Physical  Security-  H:p3ley,  by 
formal  paper  transfer,  would  be  reduced  to 
1  lower  grade  position.  Hipsley  and  Otepka 
strongly  protested  this  arrangement. 

Otepka  and  Hipsley  testified  before  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  regarding 
the  planned  personnel  reductions  and  secu- 
rity officer  shifts. 

JANUARY    1962 

Reduction  In  force  implemented.  Otepka 
*js  reassigned  as  chief,  division  of  evalua- 
tions. His  special  project  staff  was  trans- 
ferred with  him.  Hlpsley'5  authority  re- 
duced. He  was  reassigned  as  chief,  division 
of  domestic  operations,  one  of  three  new  di- 
visions created  from  the  organtEatlon  he 
formerly  hesded. 

After  5  months'  consideration  by  Jones. 
Otepka  flually  was  notified  In  writing  that 


Wleland  hod  been  cleared  on  loyalty,  secu- 
rity and  suitability.  Case  became  a  cause 
cclebre  when  President  Kennedy  berated  a 
newspaper  correspondent  for  calling  Wleland 
a  security  risk. 

Bontempo  resigned  after  a  controversial  6 
months  In  his  Job. 

FEBRrABT    1962 

otepka  orally  informed  Boswell  that  after 
reviewing  accomplishments  of  evaluation 
division  over  past  year  (during  Otekpa's  de- 
tail to  special  project)  he  had  discovered 
numerous  cases  where  security  clearances  for 
high  ranking  appointees  had  been  antedated 
in  contravention  of  security  regulations. 
Boswell  rebuffed  him. 

MARCH    1062 

Jones,  Boswell,  and  Hipsley  testified  before 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

APRIL    19S2 

Boswell  began  dismemberment  of  evalua- 
tions division  (April  5)  by  transferring 
various  evaluative  functions  to  his  executive 
office. 

Otepka  testincd  (April  12)  before  the  Sen- 
at"j  subcommittee  In  contradiction  to  testi- 
mony of  Boswell  and  Jones  and  in  support  of 
Hipsley.  Otepka  pinpointed  high  level  irreg- 
ularities in  handling  Wleland  case  and  de- 
scribed the  Inordinate  number  of  waivers  of 
investigations  granted  In  cases  of  applicants 
for  highly  sensitive  positions.  He  disclosed 
that  many  security  clearances  had  been  ante- 
dated with  Boswell's  ar.d  Jones'  apparent 
knowledge. 

John  P.  Rellly  succeeded  Boswell  (April 
16). 

MAY    1962 

Rellly  Informed  Otepka  he  had  been 
chosen  to  attend  the  National  War  College 
(for  10  months  beginning  August  1962) .  nor- 
mally a  high  honor  and  desirable  placement 
for  future  progress.  Otepka  stated  willing- 
ness to  attend  but  delayed  formal  acceptance 
pending  his  own  inquiry  into  the  late  selec- 
tion. 

In  response  to  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
comnuitees'  written  Inquiries.  Jones  ad- 
mitted 133  waivers  of  investigation  had  been 
granted  and  44  security  clearances  had  been 
backdated,  all  Involving  high-ranking  offi- 
cers. 

■ItlNE   1962 

Jones  reappeared  before  Senate  subcom- 
mittee (June  7).  He  explained  that  Otepka 
had  been  selected  lor  the  War  College  because 
he  was  a  "tired  and  worried  man  who  needed 
a  brervk."  He  said  he  was  not  displeased 
with  the  testimony  of  Otepka  on  .-iprll  12  but 
he  "did  not  think  it  was  appropriate." 

Otepka  declined  his  War  College  selection 
(June  17)  after  ascertaining  there  was  no 
Intention  to  return  him  to  security  work. 

JULY    1962 

David  Beltile  appointed  as  special  assistant 
to  Rellly  and  given  powers  ot  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Including  supervision  over  Otepka's 
evaluations  division. 

William  Orrick,  a  Justice  Department  offi- 
cial, replaced  Roger  Jones  who  resigned. 

James  Devlne.  a  Justice  Department  offi- 
cial, reported  for  duty  and  swearing  In  as  a 
replacement  for  Bontempo.  By  a  last  min- 
ute shuffle,  Devlne  wa*  sent  to  Geneva. 
Swiuserland,  as  a  VS.  representative  to  UiUted 
Nations  specialized  agencies. 

AfCtTST -OCTOBER    1962 

Rellly  and  Bellsle  instituted  various  or- 
ganizational changes  affecting  evaluative 
functions:  additional  functions  transferred 
from  Otepka's  Jurisdiction.  Otepka  and 
qualified  and  conscientious  members  of 
his  staff  were  hindered  and  hars£sed. 
They  were  frequently  crltlclijed  for  alleged 
mistakes,    staff  promotions  were  held  up. 

Elmer  Hipsley  assigned  (August)  to  Ge- 
neva. Switzerland  on  RcUly's  request  after 
constant  frustrations  with  ReUly. 


Office    of   Security    removed    (September 
from  SCA  complex  and  placed  directly  un- 
der   Deputy    Dnder    Secretary    for    Admin- 
istration. 

Abba  Schwartz  appointed  as- Administrator 
SCA  (September  14 1. 

NOVESIBER    1962 

Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  Is- 
sued a  report  covering  its  1961  and  1962 
hearings  on  State  Department  security. 
Otepka  was  fully  supported.  Other  officials 
were  criticized  for  lax  security  practices.  The 
report  detailed  numerous  deflciencies  and 
recommended  their  correction. 

DECEMBER    1962 

Civil  Service  Commission  submitted  addi- 
tional Information  on  the  Wleland  case  to 
Department  for  Investigation  and  evalua- 
tion. Rellly  sought  to  have  Otepka  disquali- 
fy himself  from  the  evaluation.  Otepka  In- 
sisted It  was  his  responsibility  to  review  any 
security  case  as  Chief  of  the  Division.  Rellly 
agreed  to  let  Hlte  evaluate  It.  but  he  first 
ordered  complete  file  sent  to  Robert  McCar- 
thy, not  a  qualified  evaluator.  In  another  Di- 
vision, to  tell  Rellly  what  was  In  it.  Otepka 
said  he  covUd  do  that  himself  since  he  was 
Intimately  knowledgeable  of  the  case.  ReUly 
demurred. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  special  proj- 
ect started  In  July  1961  which  Jones  said 
would  continue  under  Otepka  had  been  vir- 
tually abandoned  due  to  backlogs  of  other 
work  created  by  the  Bellly-Bellsle  abortive 
reorganizations. 

rEERTAEV    1963 

Rellly  authorized  transfer  of  Intelligence 
reporting  function  from  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity. The  transfer  had  been  recommended 
by  J.  Clayton  Miller  while  Miller  was  en- 
gaged on  a  management  study  ot  paper 
flow.  Miller  at  the  time  shared  office  space 
and  a  safe  with  Wleland.  They  had  com- 
plemented each  other's  studies. 

Otepka  recalled  (February  21)  to  testify 
before  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
He  described  the  abortive  reorganizations 
and  the  failures  by  his  superiors  to  give  him 
efficiency  reports  for  rating  periods  ending 
in  1961  and  1962. 

MARCH    1963 

Otepka  tcnlfled  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  March  6,  11,  and  19.  He  furnished  infor- 
mation about  attempts  by  Harlan  Cleveland, 
condoned  by  Rellly  and  Bellsle.  to  appoint 
without  proper  security  clearance  and  in- 
vestigation. Individuals  whom  Cleveland 
wanted  on  a  committee  to  study  and  recom- 
mend to  him  the  elimination  of  preappolct- 
ment  investigations  of  Americans  employed 
In  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national agencies. 

On  Rellly'E  Instructions,  a  tap  was  placed 
on  Otepka's  telephone  by  security  technician 
Elmer  Hill  Otepka's  safe  was  surrepti- 
tiously opened  by  a  professional  "safe- 
cracker" and  itfi  contents  examined  and 
copied.  A  young  female  secretary,  pursuant 
to  prearranged  plans,  began  to  carry  away 
Otepka's  trash  bag  at  periodical  Intervals 
for  delivery  to  ReiUy's  office  where  \xs  tern 
contents  were  pieced  together  and  examined 
for  clues  that  Otepka  might  be  furnishing 
information  privately  to  the  subcommittee. 

APRIL    1663 

William  J-  Crockett  replaced  Orrick  who 
resigned. 

Rellly  testified  before  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  (."ipril  25  and  30) .  His  state'- 
ments  were  in  material  conflict  with 
Otepka's.  After  testlfrtng  on  April  25, 
Reilly  personally  asked  Otepka  to  get  lllm 
"off  the  hook"  with  Senator  Dodd  who  had 
criticized  him  for  not  allowing  Otepka  to 
re-evaluate  the  Wleland  case, 

Otepka  complained  to  members  of  Rell- 
ly's  staff  that  there  was  Interference  on  his 
telephone. 
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OtcpKa  assigned  Norpel  to  muke  a  confl- 
cieniml  survey  for  him  on  security  processing 
operations  IJn  evaJurillrins  divislcin.  On 
lenrning  this,  Rellly  derided  Norpel,  who  de- 
fended OtepSa. 

Hlle  Anally  wns  successful  In  obtaining 
Wlel,;nd  file  from  McCarthy.  File  included 
no  entry  to  show  what  McCarthy  had  done 
with  it.' 

Oteplta  continued  to  detect  interference  on 
his  telephone.  Otepka  was  Informed  by 
knowlcdgeaole  witness  that  there  was  a  con- 
ceded listening  device  In  his  ofHce  as  well  as 
the  telephone  tap.  and  that  Frederick  Tra- 
band.  Otep'tn's  immediate  ai;slstant.  was 
surveliUng  Otepka  In  his  office.  Otepka  con- 
fronted Trnband.  who  vehemently  denied  it. 

ReiUv  testified  before  Internal  Security 
Subcoiflnil-.tee  (May  21.  22,  and  2'3).  Stib- 
oommlttce  cr.unsel  J.  O.  Sourwlne  told 
Otepka  either  he  or  Rellly  was  lying  and 
suggested  that  Otepka  prepare  written  state- 
Tient.  offering  documeiitsry  p;oof  to  stjb- 
stantlace  his'  tesiunony.  bltpka  dictated 
39-page  statement  In  his  cfflce  Typewriter 
rtbbon.=  contjilning  partial  licpressions  of 
the  typed  statement  were  retrieved  by  Rellly 
from  Otepka's  trash  bag  and  transcribed. 

JUK£  lb33 

Internal  Security  Subcommittee  ques- 
tioned (June  19)  Traband,  Jocc-ph  Rosettl, 
and  Terence  Shea,  three  of  ReiUy's  cohorts 
who  were  monitoring  and  Inspecting  Otep- 
ka's trash  bags.  Each  admitted  his  role. 
Rosetti  denied  knowledge  of  any  tap  on 
Otepka's  phone.  He  admitted  that  Rellly 
surreptitiously  had  broken  Into  Otepka's 
safe. 

Otepka  discovered  (Jime  25)  a  member  of 
his  staff,  Joseph  Sabin,  was  secretly  working 
on  a  case  not  assigned  to  him  by  Otepka  A 
portion  of  the  file  wns  taken  by  Otepka  to 
his  dcrk.  Sabin  left  his  olTict-.  and  5  minutes 
later  Rellly  burst  Into  Otepka's  oiflce  and  in 
a  livid  rage  seized  the  file  and  shock  a  point- 
ing finger  m  Otepka's  face  In  the  next  15 
minutes  RelUy  removed  a  copying  machine 
from  Otepka's  suite  of  offices. 

On  June  27.  Beilly.  Belisle,  and  six  security 
officers  entered  Otepka's  oITice  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  subordinates  changed  the 
locks  on  his  safes  and  impounded  all  of  his 
files.  Otepka  was  banlslied  from  his  office  to 
a  small  cubbyhole  and  instructed  to  "write 
a  handbook  on  .security  operations." 

Simultaneously.  Reilly  ordered  evnluators 
Norpel  and  Hughes  lo  routine  investigative 
duties  pounding  the  bricks.  Otepka's  secre- 
tary. Mrs-  Eimlce  Powers,  was  banlslied  to 
another  offloe  and  assigned  to  transcribing 
machine  dictation. 

jt:Y   it»6n 

Hughes  sent  to  r-Tcw  Orleans  on  detail. 

Belisle  ordered  Otepka  not  to  enter  the 
Evaluations  DivU'iion.  Employees  instructed 
not  to  ftiruish  any  information  to  Otepka. 

Elmer  Hill  testified  (July  9)  bsfore  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee.  He  deviled 
any  knowledge  of  tap  on  Otepka's  telephone. 

Belisle  appe.'.red  July  20.  He  nlso  denied 
any  knowledge  of  tap- 

Departmeut  of  Justice  rule  on  basU  of  De- 
partment's retjuest  for  on  opinion  that  no 
grounds  exi.'Jted  to  prosecute  Wlcland  for  al- 
leged false  tesllm^jny  before  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee.  Belisle  immediately  had 
McCarthy  prepare  a  statement  (July  19)  that 
Wleland  had  been  fully  recleared  and  in- 
structed Loughton  to  Issue  a  formal  clear- 
ance. This  abortive  action  was  rescinded 
when  Crockett  ic.irned  of  it.  Belisle  then 
tore  lip  the  record  copy  of  the  memorandum 
drafted  for  bis  signature  In  the  presence  of 
Kite  and  Loughton. 

AVOt;sT    1963 

Reilly  appeared  before  subcommittee  (Aug. 
6).     Denied  any  knowledge  of  tap. 


Otepka  appeared  August  12.  Stated  he 
had  Information  his  telephone  had  been 
tapped.  Testlfled  with  aid  of  his  39-page 
statement  and  appended  documents  which 
were  formally  admitted  Into  the  commlttc'e 
record. 

Crockett  issued  instructions  August  13  and 
K  forbidding  further  testimony  by  Depart- 
ment employees  without  his  express  permis- 
sion. 

Otepka  questioned  by  FBI  agents  on  Au- 
gust 14.  15,  and  16  regarding  furnishing  in- 
formation to  an  unauthorized  person  (I.e. 
chief  counsel  of  a  tT.S.  Senate  committee). 
Otepka  was  satisfied  there  was  no  case 
against  him  at  Department  of  Justice. 

Unaware  of  Crockett's  Instructions  Otep- 
ka testified  before  subcommittee  again  on 
August  16  and  supplemented  his  testimony 
thus  further  contradicting  his  security 
bosses. 

SEPTEMBEa    1963 

Hita  completed  the  new  evaluation  of  the 
Wieland  case.  He  recommended  tiiat  Wle- 
land be  dismissed  as  a  security  risk. 

Tho  Department  filed  formal  charges 
against  Otepka  seeking  his  dismissal  for  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer  in  furnishing  In- 
formiition  to  the  Subcommittee  and  for  al- 
legedly mutilating  certain  documents,  por- 
tions of  which  allegedly  were  found  m  his 
trash  bag. 

Otepka  w.is  con.^dentIally  and  reliably 
warned  by  Stanley  Holden  that  the  cubby- 
hole to  which  Otepka  had  been  banished  was 
under  telephone  and  other  surveillance. 
Holden  also  Informed  htm  that  ha  had  found 
a  tap  ou  his  own  phone  which  he  traced  to 
Elmer  Hill's  office. 

Rosettl  and  McCarthy  visited  Holden  at 
his  home  during  working  hours  where 
Holden  was  recuperating  from  mysterious 
Injuries  to  his  face  and  tongue.  Uolden  was 
liircatened  with  reprisals  if  lie  did  not  tell 
Rosetti  euid  Rellly  whether  he  had  informed 
Otepka  through  another  source  that  Otepka's 
.  phoi^e  had  been  bugged. 

OCroBES    IS63 

Senator  Dodd.  accompanied  by  Sourwlne. 
on  October  4  delivered  a  strongly  worded  10- 
pngB  memorandum  to  Rusk  highly  critical  oi 
St.. CO  Department  security  practices. 

Otepka  appealed  the  charges  against  him. 
Ha  udmitted  furnishing  information  to  the 
subcommittee  explaining  lie  was  obligated 
morally  and  legally  to  tell  the  truth  and 
rebut  the  falsehoods  of  Rellly  and  other3. 
Ho  denied  mutilating  any  do.ument*  and  de- 
nlecl  he  knew  who  did. 

Rusk  .appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
a:id  detailed  the  ch-i.-ges  against  Otepka.  He 
w  ;s  strongly  eh-il!euged  for  his  stand  on 
OtepkA  by  ne.irly  all  of  the  Senators  present 
who  backed  Otepka  Rusk  lifted  the  ban 
iigai.ist  further  testimony  by  his  subordi- 
nates. 

XOVE.MBER    1963 

The  State  Department  rejected  Otepka's 
appeal  and  ordered  his  dismissal  but  de- 
ferred the  date  of  his  separation  If  he  ap- 
petiled  Initially  to  the  Department  rather 
than  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Senator  Dodd  denounced  tiie  order  of  dls- 
m<s«fli  on  the  Senate  floor  (November  6)  and 
accused  State  officials  of  perjury  in  denying 
the  telephone  tap. 

Rellly.  Belisle.  and  Hill  quickly  submitted 
explanalor>'  letters  to  the  subcommittee  on 
Rusk's  Instructions,  partially  recanting  their 
previous  testimonies  They  now  admitted  a 
tup  was  "attempted"  but  it  was  'ansuccess- 
ful.  The  subcommittee  released  their  re- 
canting statements  and  their  prior  testimony 
to  show  their  contradictions.  Enraged.  Dodd 
said  the  three  officers  should  be  charged,  not 
Otepka. 

Belisle  was  recalled  to  testify  on  November 
14.  He  stuck  to  the  story  In  his  recanting 
letter  that  he  was  out  of  town  when  the 


tap  was  placed  and  therefore  had  no  knowl- 
edge. 

Reilly  reappeared  on  November  15.  He 
maintained  that  the  tap  had  been  attempted 
but  did  not  succeed. 

On  November  18,  Hill  blew  the  whistle 
on  Reilly  and  Belisle.  He  not  only  said  the 
tap  was  successful  but  he  delivered  two  reel? 
of  Otepka's  taped  conversations  to  an  un- 
identified person  at  RelUy's  Instructions.  He 
said  Reilly  knew  the  contents  of  at  least  one 
of  the  conversations.  Reilly  and  Hill  resigned 
on  that  day.  Belisle,  Incredibly,  was  retained 
and  assigned  to  review  Kite's  evaluation  o; 
Wleland  and  prepare  his  findings  for  Crockett 

Otepka  appealed  to  the  Department  aski:ig 
tliat  the  charges  be  dismissed  because  he  hnd 
acted  properly  and  the  whole  case  was  viti- 
ated and  tainted  by  Rellly  and  Bellsle's 
perjury.    Otepka  asked  for  a  hearing. 

Raymond  Laugel  a  career  Foreign  Service 
officer,  became  the  acting  head  of  the  Office 
of  Security. 

DECEMBER    1963 

Crockett  appointed  George  W.  French,  a 
retired  Army  colonel,  and  Wilson  Flake,  a  re- 
tired Ambassador,  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion into  the  disclosure  of  wiretapping  and 
the  deficiencies  In  security  practices  as  set 
forth  In  the  10-page  Dodd  memorandum. 

Flake  and  French  twice  attempted  to  ques- 
tion Otepka  in  detail  about  wiretapping  oiiU 
lax  security  practices.  On  advice  of  his  at- 
torney Otepka  demurred  saying  he  would 
stand  on  his  testimony  before  Congress 
which  he  felt  he  should  not  now  discuss 
because  the  State  Department  had  made 
him  an  adversary  and  he  preferred  to  air 
out  the  case  In  the  forthcoming  administra- 
tive hearing  that  he  had  requested. 

JANtJART    1964 

The  Department  gave  Otepka  a  list  of  six 
employes  from  which  It  requested  that 
Otepka  select  one  os  a  hearing  oMlcer 
Otepka  objected  to  the  entire  roster  on  the 
grounds  that  these  persons  were  all  em- 
ployees subject  to  Rusk's  commands  and 
Jurisdiction.  Otepka  asked  for  an  Independ- 
ent hearing  officer  unconnected  with  tlie 
Department. 

Flake  and  French  Interviewed  evaluators 
Norpel.  Hlte.  ond  Edwin  A.  Btn-khardI 
They  entirely  supported  Otepka  and  criti- 
cized practices  of  the  Office  of  Security  th.ir 
were  Inlilated  and  Implemented  by  Reil'.v 
and  Belisle. 

Otepka  sent  two  memorandums  to  Lauecl 
listing  all  the  Impediments  imposed  on  h'm 
since  June  1963  by  Reilly  and  Belisle  asking 
that  they  be  lifted  (no  answer  ever  re- 
ceived ) . 

Norpel  testified  before  Internal  Secur.ty 
Subcommittee  in  support  of  Otepka. 

Norpel  was  returned  to  the  evaluations 
division  after  a  protest  to  the  legal  office 
about  the  n---.lure  of  his  duties.  He  had  in 
tlie  meantime  been  compelled  to  dischi^rge 
iirearms  over  his  objection.  This  aggravated 
a  hearing  loss  about  which  he  had  Informed 
the  Department  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Hughes  permanently  transferred  to  Mem- 
phis. Tenn. 

FEBRCAgT    1B64 

Crockett  directed  Otepka  to  review  and 
segregate  .all  tlie  files  which  had  been  im- 
pounded in  Otepka's  office  by  Rellly  in  June 
1S63. 

Rellly  offlolally  went  oS  State  Department 
payroll  after  having  the  date  of  his  resigna- 
tion extended  due  to  his  hospitalization. 

iVtARCH    1964 

G.  Marvin  Gentile  succeeded  Rellly  as  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Security  (March  2). 

Otepka  commenced  (March  2)  the  review 
of  the  files  as  ordered  by  Crockett.  The 
files  were  moved  for  this  purpose  to  an  office 
adjacent  to  Otepka's  cubbyhole.  On  advice 
of  his  attorney.  Otepka  began  to  prepare  s 
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written  inventory  of  each  document  re- 
viewed. Upon  learning  this  Gentile  promptly 
terminated  this  assignment  and  removed  the 
(lies  to  an  unknown  location. 

Hita  testlfled  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subconunlttee  (March  8)  in  support  of 
Otepka. 

Loughton,  Norpel,  Hito,  and  Gardner,  all 
otiginally  selected  by  Otepka  for  the  special 
project  ordered  by  Boswell,  together  with 
Howard  Shea  (investigations  division)  and 
Eilwln  Burkhardt  (evaluations  divi.sion) 
were  removed  from  their  security  officer  de- 
.si^nations  and  transierred  (March  16)  to 
iM  Bureau  of  Inter-Amerlcan  Allalrs  as  ad- 
nuinstratlve  officers  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
piee  of  reviewing  "cases"  of  cert -.In  foreign 
nationals.  All  received  instructions  not  to 
discuss  their  assignment  due  to  lis  sensitive 
nature. 

APRIL    1964 

Norpel,  Hlte.  Burkhardt.  and  Howard  Shea 
ippealed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
liieir  removal  from  security  officer  classlflca- 
tious. 

The  four  appellants  plus  Gardner  and 
Loughton  who  did  not  appeal,  unanlsjiously 
voiced  their  complaints  officially  id  Dicir 
superiors  about  the  "make  work"  nature  of 
their  assignment,  complaining  that  they  were 
idle  for  inordinaie  periods  of  lime  aiid  that 
the  assignment  -xus  far  beneath  their  experl- 
tnces  and  cupablUties. 

Crocltctt  Instructed  Otepka  i.^pril  30)  to 
hold  in  abeyance  tlie  assignment  given  him 
hy  Reilly  in  Jime  1963  ipreparing  a  hand- 
book) and  to  undertake  Instead  the  catalog- 
ing and  indexing  of  the  Congressional  Rf.c- 
oaD  and  other  public  documents  contaming 
data  on  security  problems. 
ihaY  1904 

Crockett  resttircd  Otepka's  secretary  (Mrs. 
Powers)  to  him.  He  avoided  Otepka's  other 
requests  for  removal  of  the  vario-as  impedi- 
ments imposed  on  him  by  saying  he  W.1S  not 
^Wiire  of  them  and  would  look  into  them  (no 
iollowup  ever  received  by  Otepka) . 

JUNE   1964 

Traband,  formerly  BurKhardt's  supervisor, 
submitted  a  derogatory  report  on  him  saylnij 
that  Burkhardt's  'emotional  displays  of  tem- 
per and  cutting  remarks  to  coworkers  when 
ob^'lously  upset  adversely  a/Tected  the  seren- 
ity of  the  office  and  the  ability  of  his  cowork- 
ers to  concentrate."  Traband's  comments 
were  an  Implied  and  unfair  reference  to  the 
fact  that  Burkhardt  had  defended  Otepka 
firmly  to  his  assoclntes. 

After  continuing  frustrations  stemming 
f.'om  the  undesired  Idleness  and  the  demean- 
ing nature  of  their  noslgnment  to  which  they 
had  been  ordered  on  March  16,  Loughton  and 
O.irdner  at  their  persistent  request  were 
transferred  elsewhere — Gardner  to  a  man- 
agement analyst  and  Loughton  to  training 
tor  consular  work.  Norpel  was  designated 
as  officer  In  charge  over  Hite,  Burkhardt,  and 
Shea. 

Jtn.Y    IB64 

Dspartment  finally  informed  Otepka  of  Its 
(ieclsion  on  Otepka's  request  for  an  inde- 
pendent hearing  officer.  The  request  was 
rejected  and  Otepka  was  required  to  choose 
one  of  the  six  persons  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

rhe  Civil  Service  Commission  ordered  the 
Department  to  restore  Hlte's.  Norpel's,  Shea's. 
and  Burkhardt's  security  officer  classifica- 
tions but  rejected  their  other  claims  that  the 
reassignment  was  a  reduction  in  rank. 

At;Cr5T    1964-ArOnST    196S 

Otepka's  Lsolatlon  and  impediments  re- 
in.iined  unchonged.  He  testified  before  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  m  August. 
He  was  followed  by  Crockett  and  other  De- 
PBrt.ment  officials,  includtng  secuiity  officers 
i^ho  were  Involved  in  the  surveillance  of 
Otepka  and  others  who  supported  him.  It 
became  imperative  therefore,  from  time  to 


time,  to  postpone  by  mutual  agreement  with 
the  Department.  Otepka's  hearing  in  the 
Dtpartmeut  whicli  was  originally  scheduled 
for  November  l<j64  imtU  Otepka  could  ob- 
tain the  published  hearinfs  before  the  sub- 
coninilttee. 

During  this  period  Hlte.  Norpel,  Shea,  and 
Burkliardt  continued  to  periarm  insignifi- 
cant tiisks  akin  to  clerical  work.  'Ihelr  justi- 
flible  complaints  to  their  superiors  were 
unavailing. 

In  .\pril  Crockett  ordered  Norpel  to  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  for  permanent  duty  as  an  investigator 
which  was  not  only  demeaning  but  based  on 
part  experience  with  misrepresentations  of 
his  Department  superiors  would  in  hla  es- 
timation again  expose  him  to  gunfire  that 
would  be  injurious  to  his  health.  At  the 
same  time  Shea  was  ^dercd  to  Denver,  Colo., 
an  assignment  in  th^^erms  of  his  experience 
also  demeaning  to  lilni.  When  the  Depart- 
ment failed  10  give  them  adequate  reosoiu 
for  tiielr  removal  from  their  established 
residences  in  Washington.  DC.  they  did  not 
report  to  the  respective  posts  and  are  delay- 
ing their  dcclEijiis  until  such  actions  aroi 
retninded  or  su.*!icient  reasons  are  given. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Department  has  re- 
moved Norpel  and  Shea  from  the  payroll. 
Both  have  appealed  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission on  several  grounds,  including  their 
prlra.ir>-  claims  that  the  actions  were  In 
reprisal  for  their  defense  of  Otepka. 

Hite  and  Burkhardt  continue  in  their  as- 
signment in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
Affairs  isolated  from  contact  with  their 
superiors  and  coworkers. 

Otepka  was  deprived  In  June  1965  of  a 
normal  salary  Increase  due  to  a  decision  made 
by  French,  concurred  in  by  Crockett,  that 
Otepka's  work  in  carding  the  Congressional 
Record  is  "not  of  an  acceptable  level  of  com- 
petence." Otepka  has  consistently  Informed 
Crockett  and  French  that  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  made  an  adversary  by  the  De- 
partment he  must  devote  as  much  of  his 
time  as  possible  to  preparing  his  defense 
against  the  charges.  This  has  become  a 
monumental  task  for  Otepka  because  of  the 
notoriety  he  has  obtained  and  the  Interest 
and  support  he  has  received  from  so  many 
Members  of  Congress. 

Otepka's  hearing  date  Ls  new  set  for  Octo- 
ber 11.  1965.  It  Is  hoped  by  then  all  of  the 
pertinent  testimony  of  Important  Depart- 
ment witnesses  before  the  Internal  Security 
.Subcommittee  shall  be  published. 


John  J.  Shaughoessy,  a  Patriotic 
American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    vonK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1.  19SS 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be 
a  sad  oversight  if  the  recent  passing  of 
an  obscure  citizen  from  Brooklyn,  a  one- 
time minor  Government  civil  service  em- 
ployee, but  without  doubt  a  most  dedi- 
cated patriot,  were  not  to  receive  due 
recognition  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  More  than  any  other  single  man, 
John  Shaughnessy  carried  on  a  tireless 
campaign  to  make  certain  that  all  Amer- 
ican exports  were  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably labeled  "Made  in  the  United  States 
of  America."  A  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
40)  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1953  but  for  many  lonB  years 
was  almost  ignored.    No  one  pressed  tor 


its  Implementation  harder  than  John  J. 
Shaughnessy.  No  one  was  more  aware  of 
the  way  in  which  countries,  such  as  Uie 
U.S.S.R..  could  t«ke  advantage  of  our 
exports,  particularly  under  the  foreign 
aid  program,  by  claiming  them  as  their 
own.  unless  they  were  properly  labeled. 

John  Shaughnessy  expressed  h;msclf 
most  clearly,  for  example,  in  an  open 
letter  he  wrote  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, published  in  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  on  March  14.  1963.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  wrote : 

Since  we  have  a  law  compeUlng  foreign 
Importers  to  Identify  goods  shipped  here 
with  the  full  name  of  their  country— spelled 
out-  why  then  can't  American  merciiantK 
and  governmental  entities  do  likewise  and 
show  American  origin  with  Ihfe  projier  legal 
name  of  our  country.  "United  States  of 
America"  on  every  item  and  every  container 
unit — tntermedlaie  and  master — for  foreign 
or  domestit-   use   or  consumption? 

We  have  nothing  lo  be  ashamed  of  In  this 
line  of  human  endeavor  because  the  material 
which  emanates  here  is  the  ber.t  obtainable 
an>where  on  earth. 

My  longtime  efforts  for  "Mark  American" 
have  been  purely  altruistic.  I  never  had 
anything  to  gam  pcrson.illy  nor  any  other 
motive  except  to  enhance  the  prestige  and 
thereby  promote  the  wclfrre  of  my  country 
and  yours. 

Fortunately,  the  work  of  this  fearless 
and  Indomitable  citizen  has  in  large 
measure  bsen  rewarded  witli  success.  As 
I  stated  over  3  years  ago — February  15. 
1962: 

1  am  pleased  to  note  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  present  administration,  a  BUb- 
Etantial  Improvement  has  now  been  atialned 
and  Mr.  Shaughnessy's  quest  is  not  In  vain 

The  Department  of  Commerce  found 
at  that  time  that  75  percent  of  ail  the 
goods  being  shipped  from  8  majur  ports 
weie  then  "properly  identified  by  use  or 
predominant  markings  to  indicate  U.S 
oi'igin." 

But  vigilance  in  the  continued  execu- 
tion of  tills  policy  is  essential.  It  is  up 
to  us  in  the  Congress  to  make  certain 
that  the  eCorts  of  Mr.  Shaughnessy  will 
continue  lo  bear  fruit  to  the  benefit  of 
our  country  in  the  years  ahead. 


National  Crime  Commijsion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFGENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E.S 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  RO'VBAIi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
President  Johnson  on  his  recent  demon- 
stration of  outstanding  leadership  in  e.s- 
tablishin.g  a  National  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
lice  to  studj-  crime  in  the  United  States 
and  to  recommend  ways  to  reduce  and 
prevent  it. 

Later  this  week  the  Commis.sion  wi'.' 
have  its  fli'.st  organizational  meetinp.'; 
here  in  Washington  to  officially  launch 
its  intensive  18-month  survey. 

The  Commission's  work  will  be  to  seek 
out  "comprehensive  national  answers"  to 
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the  mounting  problem  of  crime  in  Amer- 
ica, by  conducting  "the  first  systematic, 
nationwide  study  ever  made  of  the  entire 
spectnim  of  crime  problems,  ranging 
from  iw  causes  at  one  extreme,  to  arrests 
and  rehabilitation  at  the  other." 

Among  the  distinguished  citizens 
named  by  the  President  to  .ierve  on  the 
Commission  are  three  prominent  Call- 
fornians:  Stale  Attorney  General 
Thomas  Ljnich;  Otis  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Thomas 
Caiiill,  San  Piancisco  police  chief. 

In  announcing  his  approval  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11236.  which  created  the  new 
Commission,  the  President  declared: 

I  hop«  1935  will  be  regarded  as  ttie  year 
when  tills  country  began  in  earnest  a  tlior- 
ough.  intelligent,  and  eHective  war  against 
crime. 

He  gave  the  Commission  a  twofold 
task  of  determining  "the  causes  of  crime 
and  delinquency,  measures  for  their  pre- 
vention, the  adequacy  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  adnunistration  of  justice,  and 
the  factors  encouraging  respect  or  dis- 
respect for  law  at  the  national.  State,  end 
local  levels."  and,  from  these  inquiries, 
"to  develop  standards  and  make  recom- 
mendations" for  action  by  govcrmnent 
at  all  levels  and  by  private  individuals 
and  croups  to  "prevent,  reduce,  and  con- 
trol crime  and  increase  respect  for  law." 

The  President  continued: 

The  present  wave  of  violence  and  the  stag- 
gering property  losres  Inflicted  tipon  tlie  Na- 
tion by  crlnae  mur-t  be  arretted  •  •  *.  We 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
punishment  versus  rehabilitation,  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  criminals  while,  at  the 
same  time,  working  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  potential  criminals  •  •  •.  The 
Commission  obviously  cannot  .solve  all  the 
problems  related  to  crime.  But  I  do  apk  It  to 
commit  wisdom,  energy,  and  experience  to 
the  central  need  of  this  and  any  civilized  so- 
ciety; the  safety  of  its  citizens. 

Certainly,  Mr,  Speaker,  few  could  deny 
that  the  problem  exi.sts  and  is  growing 
worse.  The  recent  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  showed  the 
trend  of  serious  crime  continued  upward 
in  1964,  recording  .^some  2.6  million  seri- 
ous crimes  across  the  Nation  last  year — 
for  a  1-year  Increase  of  13  percent  over 
1963. 

Since  1940  the  crime  rate  in  this  coun- 
try has  doubled.  And  since  1958,  it  has 
increased  at  a  rate  five  times  as  fast  as 
our  population  growth. 

Of  special  urgency  and  concern  is  the 
growing  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  crime.  For  instance,  young 
persons  imder  18  were  responsible  for  37 
percent  of  the  serious  crimes  solved  by 
police  last  year,  and  arrests  in  this  age 
group  for  offenses  of  all  types,  except 
traffic  violations,  increased  It  percent — 
with  the  greatest  incidence  occurring  in 
suburban  areas. 

In  view  of  this  alarming  situation,  the 
task  of  President  Johnson's  new  National 
Crime  Commission  will  be,  as  he  stated  in 
his  message  to  Congress  last  March  "one 
of  consummate  difficulty  and  complex- 
ity." 

I  igree  with  the  President  that  the 
Commis-sion's  job  could  scarcely  be  more 
Important,  and  I  join  him  In  the  hope 
and  e.xpectation  "that  its  work  will  be  a 


landmark  to  follow  for  many  years  to 
come." 

However.  Mr,  Speaker,  because  of  the 
great  personal  Importance  I  attach  to 
the  Presidents  effort  to  anal.vze  the  na- 
ture of  crime  in  America,  and  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  and  successful  attack 
on  Its  causes,  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
If  I  did  not  express  my  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  the  lack  of  wider  representation 
from  America's  various  minority  com- 
munities on  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission. 

Certainly,  the  annoimced  membership 
of  the  Presidents  Commission  consti- 
tutes an  outstanding  list  of  distinguished 
citizens  who  can  be  expected  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  drive  on 
crime. 

But  it  is  most  regrettable  that  addi- 
tional members  of  minority  groups  have 
not  so  far  been  selected  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

I  am  confident  such  men  and  women 
would  be  extremely  valuable  in  research- 
ing and  investigating  the  causes  of  our 
rising  crime,  and  in  developing  useful 
recommendations  to  reduce  nnd  prevent 
it.  Minority  persons  have  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  make  in  this  effort  because 
of  their  special  knowledge  and  personal 
understanding  of  many  aspects  of  these 
problems,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  youth  crime,  nar- 
cotics, correction  and  rehabilitation. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  strongly  urge 
the  Attorney  General,  in  his  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  to  request  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  broader  spectrum  of  minority 
group  representation  to  membership  on 
the  Commission,  so  that  their  special 
talents  and  valuable  contributions  can 
be  made  available  in  this  vital  work. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  1  include  my 
Washington  Report  to  my  constituents 
for  May  13,  1965: 

Washinctok  Hepoet 
(From  Congressman  Jim  Mahtix) 

PEDER.\L    AID    AND    FEDEItAI,    CONTROL 

When  Congress  was  discussing  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  we  were  solemnly  as- 
sured by  the  administration  and  proponents 
of  the  bin  that  no  Federal  controls  over  our 
schools  would  ever  follow  the  enactment  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  people  were 
told  that  those  of  us  who  suggested  such  a 
thing  were  Just  trying  to  scare  them.  What 
happened? 

Tlie  very  flrst  order  Issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Francis  Keppel,  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  school  aid  bill,  cracked 
down  on  school  districts  In  the  South.  The 
Commissioner  ordered  desegregation  under 
rules  he  laid  down  by  a  target  date  he  deter- 
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mined  and  failure  to  meet  his  demands 
would  result  in  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds. 

The  desegregation  plans  of  the  Commis- 
sioner would  represent  a  surrender  by  local 
and  state  authorities  to  Washington  dicta- 
torship In  the  operation  of  the  schools.  Yet, 
many  school  districts  are  struggling  to  com- 
ply in  order  to  obtain  the  Federal  funds. 
This  should  be  a  warning  In  accepting  the 
promises  of  those  who  advocate  turning  local 
responsibilities  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  there  are  those  who  don't  believe  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  bureaucrats  will  go 
In  establishing  Federal  controls,  take  a  loolt 
at  some  of  these  quotes  from  the  letter  sent 
by  Commissioner  of  Ed'.icntlon  Francl.s  Kep- 
pel to  school  districts  that  have  not  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  desegregation  that  meets 
his  demands: 

"The  plan  for  desegregation  submitted  by 
your  school  district  to  comply  with  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  staff  of  the  OfBco  of  Educ.^- 
tion.  •  •  •  On  the  basis  of  our  review,  the 
plan  submitted  lacks  the  provisions  which 
would  be  necessary  to  find  It  edcquate  under 
this  regulation.  •  •  *  The  law  and  the  regula- 
tions require  school  authorities  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  end  the  dual  system  of 
schools  for  white  and  Negro  students  as 
quickly  as  posalble  If  the  district  Is  to  par- 
ticipate In  fedenliy  assisted  programs.  •  •  • 
I  am  enclosing  n  document  which  sets  forth 
the  guidelines  by  which  I  will  be  governed 
In  determining  the  adequacy  of  desegrega- 
tion   plana   •    *    •." 

These  quotes  from  the  Commissioner's  let- 
ter point  up  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the 
Federal  official  who  will  have  the  power  over 
local  and  State  school  boivrds.  I  Intend  to 
develop  this  matter  and  will  address  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  It  a£  soon  as  ray 
research  Is  complete.  In  the  meantime,  I 
would  be  Interested  in  receiving  from  local 
school  districts,  their  comments  on  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  desegregation  and  copies  of  any  corre- 
spondence they  may  have  had  with  the  OlBce 
of  Education. 

SOPPORT    POLICY    AGAINST   COMMCNIST 
AGGRESSION 

Congress  approved  the  President's  request 
for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  his  Vietnam  and 
Dominican  Republic  policies  by  passing  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  S700  million 
to  finance  these  military  operations.  I  voted 
for  the  proposal.  It  would  have  been  more 
proper  for  the  President  to  use  funds  he  has 
available  for  this  purpose  or  to  Include  the 
request  In  a  regular  appropriation,  but  the 
special  request  did  have  merit  In  showing 
to  the  world,  especially  the  Communist 
world,  that  Americans  are  united  In  opposi- 
tion to  Communist  aggression. 

Approval  of  the  President's  action  in  Vlet- 
n,-mi  and  the  Dominican  Republic  by  all  Re- 
publicans (his  only  opposition  came  from 
a  handful  of  Democrats)  does  not  mean  we 
are  happy  with  the  overall  foreign  policy  of 
this  administration.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public is  but  one  of  the  danger  spots  In 
Latin  America.  Castro  Communists  are 
carrying  on  a  wide  range  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities In  several  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions. Including  Guatemala.  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia.  Since  last  November  Communist 
guerrilla  forces  Infiltrated  those  three  na- 
tions and  have  been  engaging  in  violence 
looking  toward  the  seizure  of  power.  In  a 
meeting  with  State  Department  officials.  I 
asked  about  Cuba's  role  In  training  Com- 
munists and  was  told  that  In  Havana  thou- 
sands of  hard-core  Communists  are  iMlng 
trained,  equipped,  and  sent  out  to  subvert 
neighboring  countries. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  stop  with  the  res- 
toration of  order  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  source  of  the  disease.  Communist 
aggression  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  sup- 
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ported  and  encouraged  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
Bed  China,  must  be  eliminated.  We  should 
return  to  the  determination  of  the  Cuban 
resolution  passed  by  Congress  October  3, 
1962.  which  stated  we  mtist  "prevent  by 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary,  including 
the  use  of  arms,  the  Morxlst-Lenlnlst  regime 
la  Cuba  from  extending  Its  subversive  ac- 
tivities." It  is  tor  past  time  for  our  State 
Department  to  support  a  strong,  militant 
(orce  of  Cubans  In  exile  In  their  detcrmlna- 
ilon  to  free  their  homeland,  There  must  be 
no  more  Bay  of  Pigs,  no  more  backing  down 
when  we  Impose  a  blockade  of  Cuba.  Until 
the  C.i-stro  regime  has  been  eliminated  and 
the  Influence  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China 
removed  from  Cuba,  we  will  continue  to  have 
Communist  subversion  and  revolution  in 
Utln  American  countries,  and  the  United 
States  Itseir  W'Ul  be  In  peril  from  the  mls- 
elles  aimed  at  us  from  this  Communist  for- 
tress only  90  miles  away.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  determined  action  In  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  stop  Communist 
aggression  are  not  Isolated  Incidents,  but  a 
renewal  of  U.S.  policy  to  support  our  allies 
and  all  thoee  natlona  who  are  determlnetl  to 
remain  free. 


MDTA  Extends  a  Helping  Hand  to 
lVlu.<ikegon  Youth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MtCHIGAjr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  1,  1965 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's problem  of  tmemployment  would 
be  largely  solved  if  only  the  jobless  were 
trained  and  qualified  to  fill  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  jobs  tliat  are 
available.  Newspaper  help-wanted  ads 
are  crammed  with  job  opportunities. 
A^lerican  industi-y  needs  and  wants 
qualified  workers. 

The  Nation's  economy,  now  generating 
a  gross  national  product  in  excess  of 
$665  billion  a  year,  is  soaring  as  never 
before.  Yet  the  rate  of  unemployment 
in  our  country  stubbornly  refuses  to 
budge  below  4'i  percent. 

Long  before  President  Johnson 
launched  his  much-heralded  war  on  pov- 
erty. Congress  had  already  enacted,  with 
bipartisan  support,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  measure,  which  provides 
training  for  men  and  women  in  skills 
Uiat  are  needed,  has  been  gratifying. 

Unlike  some  of  the  less  realistic  pro- 
grams which  are  now  springing  up  as 
part  of  the  "war  on  poverty"  MDTA 
seeks  to  match  skills  with  an  actual  de- 
mand for  skills. 

As  one  who  supported  MDTA,  which 
was  truly  the  product  of  bipartisan  co- 
operation, I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  a  significant  application  of  the 
law  in  Muskegon,  Mich,,  a  city  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  program  there,  which  is  referred 
to  as  the  multlyouth  project  of  the 
Muskegon  public  schools,  was  established 
earlier  this  year  and  centers  its  activities 
In  the  Muskegon  Area   Skill  Training 


Center  at  1183  Laketon  Avenue, 
Muskegon. 

I  wish  each*Member  could  have  the 
opportvmity,  as  I  did  recently,  to  visit 
this  exceptional  center. 

The  project  was  started  through  the 
cooperation  of  such  civic  groups  as  the 
Muskegon  Area  Development  Council, 
the  Muskegon  County  ■youth  Commis- 
sion, the  Muskegon  County  Drop-Out 
Committee,  the  local  chapters  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  and  the  Urban  League, 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Parole. 
United  Youth,  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Probation,  Muskegon  Community 
College  and  Muskegon  High  School. 

These  agencies  combined  their  efforts 
to  study  the  scope  and  extent  of  the 
dropout  problem  In  the  Muskegon  area. 
Facts  they  obtained  were  presented  to 
the  Muskegon  office  of  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission,  and 
plans  were  laid  out  for  a  multlyouth 
program  in  the  Muskegon  area. 

A  $450,000  budget  for  a  72-weck  project 
was  approved  by  the  Michigan  OflSce  of 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  Muske- 
gon public  schools  was  designated  the 
administrative  agency  for  the   project. 

The  program,  which  began  June  1  in 
an  unused  factory,  is  not  aimed  simply 
at  "keeping  kids  oft  the  streets."  Its 
realistic  pui-pose,  as  required  by  the 
Manpower  and  Training  Act,  is  to  train 
youths  in  skills  that  the  local  branch  of 
the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  knows  are  in  demand. 
Tliere  are  plenty  of  indications  that  its 
graduates  will  be  in  demand  by  industries 
(hat  are  located  in  the  Muskegon  area. 

Training  dropouts  is  no  easy  task,  and 
the  director  of  the  Skill  Training  Cen- 
ter, Harry  D.  Moulton.  knows  it.  As 
Moulton  explained  in  a  r'^cent  report, 
the  project  is  diWded  "into  two  distinct 
and  separate  phases:  one  which  we  call 
basic  education,  and  the  other  occupa- 
tional training." 

He  outlined  the  program  as  follows: 

Basic  education:  Job  sampling,  an  ex- 
ploratory shop  experience.  Is  designed  to  de- 
termine the  yoimgster's  wants  and  needs, 
as  well  as  finding  what  his  abUltiea  are  m 
particular  job  areas.  The  boys,  as  an  ex- 
ample, wlU  spend  approximately  7  weeks 
In  the  welding  area  and  rotate  to  the  wood- 
shop  area  for  a  7-week  period,  rotate  then 
to  the  machine  shop  area  for  7  weeks,  and 
finally  move  Into  the  auto  service  station 
mechanic  program  for  7  weeks.  During  this 
period  of  time,  through  evaluation  on  the 
part  of  the  Instructor  and  the  counselor,  and 
through  a  student  evaluation  of  his  wants 
and  needs,  a  particular  occupational  area  Is 
determined  where  the  trainee  cou'.d  best  per- 
form when  he  went  out  Into  Industry  to 
become  a  member  of  the  labor  force. 

Another  phase  of  basic  education  Is  class- 
room instruction.  This  deals  with  commu- 
nications (English),  computations  (math), 
job  orientation,  personal  health,  and  per- 
sonality development. 

Occupational  training:  The  occupational 
tralniag  o.ffered  at  the  Skill  Center  was  au- 
thorized by  the  local  MESC  office.  The  local 
office  determliied  the  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment existed,  and  the  occupations  were  cited 
by  them  as  those  needing  more  trained  per- 
sons. The  occup:!tlonal  areas  scheduled  for 
training  at  the  Skllr  Center  are  auto  service 
station  mechanics,  clerical  skills,  food  serv- 
ice, metal  machine  operators,  nurse  aid 
orderly,  combination  welder  and  woodwork- 


ing machine  operator.  The  length  of  the 
various  occupational  courses  varies  because 
Of  the  Ume  needed  to  teach  the  necessary 
sklUs.  The  auto  service  station  mechanics 
program  is  20  weeks  long,  clerical  21  weeks 
long,  food  service  20  weeks,  metal  machine 
operators  20  weeks,  nurse  aid  orderly  4 
weeks,  combination  welder  35  weeks,  and 
woodworking  machine  operator  20  weeks 
long. 

Some  187  youngsters  16  to  21  years 
old,  who  have  been  out  of  school  at  least 
a  year  and  have  been  declared  tmem- 
ployable  by  the  MESC,  were  enrolled  in 
the  program  at  mid-August.  The  proj- 
ect is  authorized  to  train  200  youths. 

The  youths  are  paid  $20  a  week  while 
attending  the  program  unless  they  quali- 
fy as  an  adult  because  of  2  years  of 
work  experience.  For  those  who  qualify 
as  adults,  payments  are  based  on  a 
formula  that  takes  Michigan  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  family  respon- 
sibilities into  account. 

The  trainees  put  in  five  8-hour  days 
each  week  at  the  center.  Instructors  and 
sijeciallsts  who  have  been  or  will  soon 
be  working  with  them  under  Moulton 
include : 

Joe  Miller,  assistant  director:  John 
Dorris,  Terry  O'Connell,  Mrs.  Adele  Jar- 
dine  and  Donald  Sommerfeld,  counsel- 
ors: Fred  Ro.vs  and  Clark  Twinning, 
mathematics,  Jim  Price,  Delore  Crane 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Hundley,  communica- 
tions; Mrs.  Ada  Jaeger,  RJJ..  personal 
health:  Mrs.  Virginia  Dressen.  R.N.. 
health  occupations:  Mrs.  Kay  Coleman, 
clerical;  Mrs.  Bonnie  VanRagerunorter, 
food  service;  Herbert  Mills,  woodwork- 
ing; U-man  Gauld.  welding;  Ted  Ohler, 
macliine  shop:  Fred  Smith  and  Jim 
Young,  auto  shop. 

On  the  basis  of  my  visit,  I  would  say 
that  those  associated  with  the  multl- 
youth program  of  the  Muskegon  public 
schools  are  doing  an  excellent  job.  They 
deserve  commendation  and  encourage- 
ment for  their  energetic,  imaginative  and 
realistic  approach  to  one  of  the  basic 
problems  of  our  day. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  Members 
of  Congress  who  recognized  this  need 
and  extended  a  helping  hand  through 
the  MDTA  can  be  proud  of  their  role  In 
showing  the  way  to  many  who  had 
lost  it. 


Equal  Opporhinity  for  Americans  of 
Mexican   Descent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIrcHNL\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  1.  1965 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
of  this  year,  approximately  150  Amer- 
icans of  Mexican  descent  came  to  Wash- 
ington, at  their  own  expense,  to  be 
briefed  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  as 
well  as  by  various  department  and  bu- 
reau heads. 

Every  administration  speaker,  upon 
questioning,  admitted  that  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
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were  not  being  fully  utilized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. They  promised  to  do  better  in 
ihe  near  future. 

The  Mexican-American  group  argued 
tiiat  legislation  sucii  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  the  war  on  poverty  was  designed 
to  combat  inequality  wherever  it  existed. 
In  fact  an  laws,  tiiey  maintained,  are 
passed  by  Congress  to  be  applied  equally 
to  all  Americans. 

Tills  same  group  which  left  the  Capital 
full  of  hope  and  confidence  now  points 
to  the  fact  that  no  improvement  has 
been  made  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  continues  to  be  ignored  by 
almost  all  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

While  we  compliment  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  making  available  em- 
ployment lor  Neero  Americans,  we  can- 
not help  but  point  to  the  obiious  lack 
of  Latin  American  personnel  in  those 
same  offices,  bureaus,  and  departments. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  creation  of  an 
Equal  EiupiosTiient  Opportunitie.s  Com- 
mission with  two  Negro  members,  but  we 
^■iew  with  great  disappointment  the 
inequality  of  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion's structure  without  any  representa- 
tion from  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity of  t»e  United  States.  This 
despite  tlie  fact  that  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  face  the  same  economic  prob- 
lems, and  have  suffered  the  ravages  of 
discriminalio!!  in  housing,  education, 
and  employment  for  generations. 

Even  in  the  allocation  of  antipoverty 
projects  sponsored  by  the  new  Economic 
Opportunity  program,  there  is  substan- 
tial evidence  of  discrliiiination  against 
the  Spanish-speaking  community. 

For  instance,  in  Los  Angeles  County 
where  the  Mexican-American  is  the  larg- 
est mmority  group,  approximately  three- 
fourihs  of  the  an'ipoverty  funds  arc 
being  spent  In  the  Negro  community,  and 
the  Mexican-American  community  and 
other  minorities  are  getting  only  token 
attention. 

Accordmg  to  tiic  latest  available  sta- 
tistics, the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  employed  227  Negroes  while  only 
8  Mexican- Americans  had  been  employed 
up  to  that  time.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  same  proportion  exists  today. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  top  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  they  are 
making  a  sincere  and  highly  commend- 
able effort  to  go  out  hi  a  positive  way 
and  actively  recruit  qualified  Negro- 
Americans.  The  Mexican-American 
and  other  minority  groups  also  want  to 
be  considered  in  the  imaginative  new 
programs  of  the  Great  Society  in  an  im- 
partial manner  that  will  help  relieve  the 
burdens  of  all  disadvantaged  Americans 
regardless  of  ethnic  background. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  legislative 
sponsors  of  President  Johnson's  war  on 
povei^.  as  a  strong  supporter  of  full 
civil  rights  and  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  all.  I  have  a  deep  concern 
that  poverty  should  be  fought  without 
favoriti.sm.  that  civil  rights  not  be  de- 
nied to  a  single  person  and  that  equal 
emploj-ment  opportunities  be  within  the 
reach  of  all  Americans. 

But.  I  am  equally  concerned,  if  not 
much  more,  with  the  growing  feeling  of 


rejection  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community,  especially  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  They  feel  left  out, 
ignored  smd  forgotten. 

As  they  witness  the  establishment  of 
crash  programs  for  redevelopment, 
housing,  job  training,  special  education 
and  employment,  all  oriented  toward 
reform  in  the  Negro  riot  areas,  an  ex- 
plosive situation  is  developing  in  the 
Mexican-American  community.  Some 
are  a.sking:  "Must  we  riot  before  we  can 
get  equal  treatment?" 

The  answer  is  a  resounding  "No."  We 
must  not  rloi.  What  we  must  do.  how- 
ever. Is  mtensify.  with  great  dignity  and 
in  a  forceful  way.  our  efforts  to  make  it 
known  to  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  and  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
all  we  ask  in  that  the  Anti-Poverty  Act. 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  all  other  laws 
passed  by  Congress  be  applied  equally  to 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  all 
officials  of  our  Federal  Government  re- 
view their  employment  policies  specifi- 
cally to  be  sure  that  recruitment  policies 
are  equally  applied. 

The  direction  that  programs  of  the 
Great  Society  are  taking  must  be  care- 
fully examined  to  be  sure  that  the  riot 
priority  philosophy  does  not  prevail  as 
a  sub.stitute  for  need. 

And  we  must  also  make  sure  that  no 
group  of  Americans  is  made  to  feel  un- 
wanted by  the  denial  of  equal  treatment, 
but  instead  is  made  to  understand  by  our 
actions  and  not  merely  words  that  they 
are  an  important  part  of  America,  of  its 
future,  and  of  President  Johnson's  Great 
Society  in  which  aU  Americans  have 
such  B  vital  stake. 


Ambassador  Goldberg's  Stand  in  the  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

Of    Fi;NNSyLV.\NI,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesdatj,  September  1.  1965 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  have 
followed  with  closest  scrutiny  the  policy 
statements  which  have  been  enunciated 
by  our  new  Ambas-sador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. 

My  practice  of  law  over  the  past  35 
years  h£is  sharpened  my  cognizance  of  the 
bluntly  precise  aspects  as  well  as  of  the 
legal  subtleties  of  the  critical  issue  he  had 
tc  face  immediately  upon  assuming 
office.  My  own  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
based  upon  my  participation  in  many 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  sessions,  to- 
gether with  our  discussions  with  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  has  convinced  me 
that  he  deserves  our  commendation  and 
support  for  the  statesmanship  and  legal 
skill  he  has  displayed  in  his  first  crucial 
assignment. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  In  serious  financial  trouble 
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because  the  Soviet  bloc,  plus  France  and 
some  of  the  Arab  countries  have  refused 
to  pay  their  share  of  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations.  What  all  of  us  were  not 
aware  of  was  that  in  si>ite  of  clear  pro- 
visions of  the  U.N.  Charter,  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  World  Court,  and  the 
earlier  acceptance  of  that  World  Court 
ruling  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  had 
become  evident  that  a  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  would  refuse  to  apply  tile 
loss-of-vote  sanction  of  article  19  of  the 
charter  to  those  members  who  persistca 
in  refusing  to  pay. 

I  have  seen  the  charge  that  in  statins 
the  U.S.  position  in  the  light  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. Ambassador  Goldberg  has 
been  guilty  of  abject  surrender.  This  Is 
Just  not  so.  I  have  read  the  carefully 
worded  statement  which  Amba.ssador 
Goldberg  i-egretfully  made  to  the  U.N. 
Special  Committee  on  Peacekeepmg  Op- 
erations on  August  16.  In  my  c&nsidcrod 
judgment,  it  represents  a  judicious,  ma- 
ture, and  pragmatic  facmg  of  the  fact.5  of 
life. 

Before  discus.sing  Ambassador  Gold- 
bergs statement  in  detail,  it  is  pertinent 
to  examine  the  basic  premises.  Article 
17  of  the  charter  gives  to  the  Gene.sl 
Assembly  budget  authority  and  specifies 
that  "the  expenses  of  the  organization 
shall  be  borne  by  the  members  as  apixn- 
tioned  by  the  General  Assembly. ' 

To  enforce  payment  of  such  appor- 
tioned expenses,  article  19  specifies  that: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  wlilch  u 
in  iirreura  in  the  payment  ol  its  Jinanclal 
contributions  to  tile  org:mlzuLlon  eliall  have 
no  vole  tn  tlic  Gennrul  A.'isembLy  If  the 
Dmount  ox  itfi  Arrears  equals  or  exceeds  tlie 
amount  of  the  contrlbutioua  due  from  it  lor 
the  preceding  2  full  years.  The  General  As- 
semtily  may.  nevertheless,  permit  sucii  j 
member  to  vole  If,  it  is  aatlEiied  tliat  tlic 
fLiilure  to  p.iy  is  duo  tD  conditions  beyona 
the  control  of  the  member 

Early  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions  were 
authorized  by  the  Security  Council.  A<; 
a  result  of  the  peacekeeping  operations 
in  Korea,  the  General  Assembly,  in  1950. 
passed  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution 
to  circumvent  the  problem  of  the  Soviei 
veto  in  the  Security  Council.  A  Soviet 
veto  had  been  avoided  only  because  the 
Soviet  delegate  had  seen  fit  to  absent 
himself  from  the  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution 
provides  that  whenever  Security  Council 
action  on  a  threat  to  the  peace  is 
thwarted  by  a  veto,  the  General  Aoscm- 
bly  can  be  called  to  act  by  the  vote  of 
any  seven  members  of  the  Security 
Council  or  a  majority  of  the  UN.  mem- 
bership. 

The  significance  of  this  resolution  in 
strengthening  the  General  A.ssembly's  re- 
sponsibility on  issues  of  peace  and  se- 
curity became  evident  at  the  time  of  the 
Suez  crisis.  The  Security  Council  was 
deadlocked  by  British  and  French  ve- 
toes. The  General  Assembly  met  in 
emergency  session  and  took  steps  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  United 
Nations  began  with  these  peacekeeping 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  in  1956  and 
with  those  in  the  Congo  in  1960 — which 
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had  been  initiated  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil without  objection  by  the  Soviet.  The 
Soviet  bloc  refused  to  pay  assessments 
lor  these  operations,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  budget  amounts.  France  refused 
for  the  Congo,  and  certain  of  the  Arab 
States  refused  for  the  Middle  East  peace- 
keeping operations.  Their  refusal  was 
not  based  on  inability  to  pay.  but  on  the 
ground  that  the  assessments  were  Illegal 
and  therefore  not  binding. 

At  the  request  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  International  Court  of  Justice 
examined  the  question  and  in  July  1962 
by  a  vote  of  9  to  5,  held  that  the  expendi- 
tures authoilfeed  in  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  on  the  Congo  and  the  Middle 
East  operations  were  expenses  of  the  or- 
ganization within  the  meaning  of  article 
17  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In 
thi^  opinion,  the  majority  also  rejected 
an  argument  that  had  been  made  that 
ail  peace  and  security  onerations  must 
be  financed  through  agreements  pursu- 
ant to  provisions  of  article  43  of  the  UJJ 
Charier.  This  is  the  article,  never  ef- 
fectuated because  of  Soviet  intransi- 
gence, ■which  provides  for  member 
countries,  subject  to  their  constitutional 
processes,  to  make  armed  forces  available 
to  the  Security  Council  for  peacekeeping 
purposes. 

The  advisory  opinion  of  the  World 
Court  was  accepted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  December  1962,  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  17,  with  8  abstentions.  In  spite  of 
the  Court  decision.  France,  the  Soviet 
bloc,  and  a  few  others  continued  their 
refusal  to  pay  their  peacekeeping 
assessments. 

Although  the  World  Court  decision  had 
been  accepted  3  years  ago  bv  a  very 
substantial  majority  in  the  General  As- 
-vmbly.  it  became  evident  that  manj-  were 
extremely  reluctant  to  impose  the  loss- 
of-vote  penalty  of  article  19  of  the 
charter.  This  reluctance  grew  to  out- 
right opposition  and  when  Ambassador 
Goldberg  assumed  his  new  duties  he 
found  himself  confronted  with  clear  and 
unmistakable  evidence  that  if  he  in- 
sisted on  a  vote  to  enforce  the  penalty 
the  United  States  would  find  its  position 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the  majority 
of  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  penalty  provisions  are  not  dis- 
cretionai-y  where  nations  are  able  to  pay 
To  push  for  what  could  only  be  an  ad- 
verse vote  would  be  tantamount  to  push- 
ing the  Assembly  into  a  repudiation  of 
the  clear  provisions  of  article  19  as  well 
as  its  own  earlier  approval  of  the  Court 
oecision.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
umted  Nations  had  its  birth  a  scant  20 
years  ago.  It  has  rendered  great  service 
to  mankind  in  this  short  span  in  spite 
of  the  intransigence  of  a  few  of  its 
tneniber  states,  whose  unwillingness  to 
abide  by  the  rule  of  law  has  led  the  Orga- 
fJzatlon  into  this  state  of  affairs. 

In  his  statement  to  the  U.N.  Special 
Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations, 
Ambassador  Goldberg  made  it  abun- 
Uantly  clear  that,  without  prejudice  to 
our  position  on  the  applicability  of  the 
penalty  to  those  who  refuse  to  pay  we 
recognize  the  opposition  of  the  majority 
01  the  Assembly  and  wUl  not  seek  to 
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"frustrate  that  consensus,  since  it  is  not 
in  the  world  mterest  to  have  the  work  of 
the  General  Assembly  immobilized  in 
these  troubled  days." 

Ambassador  Goldberg  emphasized  at 
the  same  time  In  permltUng  any  mem- 
ber to  evade  the  princiijle  of  collective 
financial  responsibility,  the  United  States 
"reserves  the  same  option  to  make  ex- 
ceptions If,  in  our  view,  strong  and  com- 
pelling reasons  exist  for  doing  so." 

Like  most  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  United  Nations  and 
Rive  serious  reflection  to  its  potentials 
Ambassador  Goldbergs  action  was  de- 
signed to  presei-ve  the  indispensable 
peacekeeping  capacity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  feel  one  can  do  no  better  than  to  use 
the  significant  words  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg  when  he  said : 

The  world  needs  a  strengthened— not  a 
weakened— Dmted  Nations  peacekeeping 
capacity.     Those  who  arc  prepared  to  help 

strengthen  it- the  overwhelming  majority 

must  be  in  a  position  to  do  so  with  or  with- 
out the  support  of  the  reluctant  few  until 
they  learn,  as  they  surely  will,  that  a  work- 
Mblc  and  reliable  international  peace  system 
IS  in  the  national  Interest  of  all  members 
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these  endeavors.  The  Tennessee  River  the 
Warrior,  the  Coosa,  the  Alab.ima.  and'  the 
Tomblgbee^have  important  worlc  to  be  done 
bc.ore  thev  are  to  reach  their  :ull  potential 
^°?r  sSfe^  to  a>e  prosperity  and  progress 

w„Y,^'?'^,^!'',''*''*'°P""''"'  '*  '"<»<^  ^'I'a'  and 
When  I  think  of  such  projects  as  the  pro- 

n^flf ff^  Sf""  "■atershed  In  the  western 

part  of  the  dlEtrict.  I  nm  convlnpeu  that  in 
the  months  ahead  I  can  serve  the  p»0Dle  I 
represent  to  the  best  advantage  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee 


To  those  words  I  subscribe  most  fullv 
When  he  uttered  them.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  was  voicing  the  deepest  wish  ol 
all  who  genuinely  strive  and  hope  for  a 
world  in  which  sovereign  nations  will 
settle  their  differences  by  rule  of  law 
a  world  in  which  the  horrors  of  aggres- 
sion and  conflict  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  his  dedicated  efforts  to  W'ork 
for  Uiese  goals,  distant  as  they  may  now 
seem.  Ambassador  Goldberg  deserves  our 
best  support. 


Washington   Report 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALAB.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  1. 1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  include,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  my 
newsletter  to  my  constituents  of  Janu- 
ary 28: 

Washingtom  Repoht 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. Alabama) 

APPODTTED    TO    COMMrTTEE    ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 

At  my  request  I  was  appointed  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  sought 
this  committee  appointment  because  the 
areas  of  legislation  for  which  the  Public 
Works  Committee  Is  responsible  are  most  Im- 
portant to  our  Seventh  District  and  the  whole 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  committee  has  functions  relating  to 
the  development  of  rivers  and  harbors  flood 
control,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  public 
works,  and  water  p.Dwer.  After  I  was  named 
to  the  committee.  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Subcommittees  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Flood 
Control,  Watershed  Development,  and  Public 
Buildings.  The  Seventh  District  of  Alabama 
is  especially  Involved  with  the  work  of  all 


REMARKS    ON    POREION    AID 

La-n  week  1  was  privileged  to  make  my  first 
speech  to  the  House  of  Representatives  The 
administration's  budget  request  for  foreign 
aid  funds  was  publicized  as  the  lowest  since 
the  inception  of  foreign  aid  in  1948.  I  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  point  out  some 
facts,  and  said  m  part,  as  follows- 

"The  President  was  quoted  as  saying  his 
foreign  aid  request  Is  the  smallest  m  the 
history  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  What 
are  the  real  facts? 

"^ct  No.  1  is  that  the  President's  request 
lor  foreign  aid  funds  for  fiscal  1966  Is  »130 
million  more  than  last  year's  approp'latlr.n 

t?on  f '«'^",°„°  """''  ^^  the^';p°^;;pr  a- 
tlon  for  fiscal  1964. 

"Pact  2:  He  Inserted  in  his  message  a  sep- 
arate request  for  an  additional  8750  million 
for  aid  to  Latin  America 

Ki.'if^", '■  '^"^  '-'  »'™»<Jy  on  hand  $6  5 
billion  m  unexpended  funds,  money  previ- 
ously appropriated  by  Congress,  but  not  vet 
spent. 

■Tt  Is  not  fair  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  present  budget  requests  m  terras 
or  juggled  figures  and  st.itements  which 
^u^^  !?  '^■'"^  '^'^  ""-^  ■■^pending  less  money 
when  the  fact  Is  we  are  .spending  more  Let 
the  administration  present  to  Congre"  Ice'-- 
Imate  budget  requesw.  stated  m  plain  'an- 
gtiage  so  we.  and  the  people  we  represent 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  Judge  all  pro- 
posed programs  on  their  merits  and  In  their 
true  light." 

INAnctJEATION 

My  vite.  Pat.  my  staff,  and  all  of  us  en- 
Joyed  the  Inauguration  ceremomes.  I  was 
especially  proud  of  the  Alabama  float  and 
was  pleased  to  note  the  burst  of  applause 
which  greeted  our  Governor.  George  Wallac- 
when  his  car  passed  the  reviewing  stand  In 
front  of  the  White  House. 

.'Unong  those  enjoying  the  week's  activities 
with  us  were  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Les  Gilllland 
of  Gaiisden.  and  my  newly  appointed  re- 
Vi^lf^  f^^stant.  Morgan  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Birmingham. 

CONGRESSIONAL  STAPT  COMPLETE 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  my  ofBce 
stair  In  Washington.  Gadsden,  and  Jasper  Is 
now  busily  at  work.     It  Is  highly  gratifying 
to  have  Ralph  Marlatt  as  my  administrative 
assistant.     He    is  a   man   of  broad   govern- 
mental background  and  knows  Washington 
as   few   other   men   do.     He   has  served    16 
years    with    such    outstanding    Members    of 
Congress  as  Walter  Judd.  of  Minnesota,  and 
Bruce  Alger,  of  Texas.     So  I  am  fortunate 
Indeed,  to  have  Mr.  Marlatt  with  me      Also 
with  us  m  Washington  Is  Mrs.  Loul.te  Van 
Allen,  of  Port  Pa>-ne.  Miss  Susan  Hamilton 
of  GadEden.  and  Miss  Pat  Connelly,  of  Wash- 
ington.    Mrs.  Ann  Carlton,  of  Gadsden    will 
direct  activities  In  that  omce  at  107  Federal 
Building.    Mrs.  Gale  Schlltt  will  have  charge 
of  the  Jasper  office  located  In  the  Post  Office 
Building.    Mr.  Kenneth  Holland,  of  Horton 
Will  be  my  field  mac  working  through  both 
the  Gadsden  and  Jasper  offices.     Our  entire 
operation  is  designed  to  glye  the  best  kind 
of  service  to  all  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
District  who  have  any  business  whatsoever 
with  the  Federal  Government 
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SENATE 


Tin  HsiiAV,  SKi'TrvMHER  2.  1965 

iLegislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber I.  1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
0:1  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presid^t. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev,  Frederick  Bro\vn 
Harris.  D.D„  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  in  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  dny-s  wliich  drain  our  strength 
Mid  demand  our  utmost,  we  turn  at 
noontide  to  the  springs  that  flow  from 
:he  healin?  silence  of  the  most  high;  for 
as  the  hart  pantelh  after  the  water 
brooks,  so  tliirstelli  our  souls  after  Thee. 
OGod! 

No  matter  what  else  our  seeking  may 
bring  to  us.  may  we  not  miss  the  wells 
of  living  water  whose  elixir  alone  can 
i-efresh  and  restore  our  bodies  and  our 
.spirits,  savins  us  from  physical  exhaus- 
rion,  from  spiritual  impoverishment, 
from  the  numbness  of  routine,  and  from 
.ill  corroding  bitterness  of  heart. 
•  Set  our  feet  on  lofty  places.  May  the 
i.jarkling  dew  of  morning  freshness  glis- 
len  upon  the  common  tasks  and  the 
trivial  rounds  of  daily  duties.  Through 
the  sincere  expression  of  di.Tering  ap- 
praisals may  the  final  wisdom  thnt 
rhnrts  the  Nation's  course  be  higher  than 
our  o«Ti  as  Thou  dost  override  the  errors 
of  our  faulty  judgments. 

So  may  Thy  kingdom  come  and  Thy 
will  be  done  in  all  the  earth.    Amen. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  nlso  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President; 

3.511.  An  Bct  to  incrense  the  outliorlza- 
cioii  of  appropriaiions  for  tiie  support  of 
tile  Gorges  Memorial  Laboratory:  and 

H-J.  Res.  832.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
enter  Into  nn  afT-e<>ment  with  the  tJniver- 
aity  of  Texus  for  the  Lyndon  Balnee  John- 
son Presidential  Archival  Depository,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


STATEMENT 


THE  .JijUP.NAI. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
(VhilD  recogtizing  the  unanimoui--consent 
agreement  made  yesterday.  I  neverthe- 
less ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
"eadm?  of  the  Journal  of  the  pi-oceedinss 
of  Wednesday,  September  1,  1965,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
ection,  it  's  so  ortlered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

MessaTes  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  wpve  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Gei,s!er,  on.'  of  his  seci'e- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOU.SE 

A  mes.^ai^e  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
fentativps.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  nf  it^ 
reading  clerks.  i>nrcunc»d  t.'iat  the  Hous" 
hpd  passed  a  bill  (HR.  3141'  to  amend 
the  Public  HeoUh  Service  Act  to  im- 
prove the  educational  quality  of  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  to 
authorise  grants  under  that  act  to  such 
.'Chools  for  the  awardina  of  scholarships 
to  needy  students,  and  to  extend  expirin? 
provl.<!!ons  of  that  act  for  student  loans 
and  for  aid  in  construction  of  teaching 
facilities  for  students  in  such  schools 
and  schools  for  other  health  professions. 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  3141'  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve 
the  educational  quality  of  schools  of 
medicine,  dentlsti-y.  and  osteopathy,  to 
authorize  grants  under  that  act  to  such 
.schools  for  the  awarding  of  scholarships 
to  needy  students,  and  to  cxtrnd  expir- 
ing provisions  of  that  act  for  student 
loans  and  for  aid  in  construction  of 
teaching  facilitie.s  for  students  in  such 
schools  and  schools  for  other  health  pro- 
fessions, and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  or.  Labjr  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  bcglrming  with  Calen- 
dar No.  637.  HR.  5024. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
j.'fCtion,  it  is  SI  ordered  The  clerk  will 
state  the  first  bill. 


AMENDMENT     OF     MILITARY     AND 
CIVILMN  CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1964 

The  bill  (HR.  5024)  to  amend  titles 
10  and  14.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Militai-y  Personnel  and  Civilian  Em- 
ployees' Claims  Act  of  1964.  with  respect 
to  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  dam- 
age to.  or  loss  of,  personal  property  in- 
cident to  their  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  oidered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  655),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptjaposE 

The  purpose  of  the  I51II  is  to  increase  the 
present  autiioritv  for  the  ?ett!enTcnt  of  claims 
for  perFo'inel  of  t'an  mUltHry  dep.Tvments  and 
Const  Guard  for  personal  property  losses  In- 
cident to  their  service  from  $6,500  to  SIOOOO 
and  to  provide  that  the  authority  for  the 
settlenier.t  of  such  clainas  by  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  up  to  $6,500  be  exercised 
^uojecT.  to  uniform  policies  prescrll^ed  by  the 
President. 


The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Depanment  of  Defense.  A  componwn 
Senate  bill.  S,  2340.  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Sam  J,  Ehvis.  Jr. 

In  Ixitroducing  the  Senate  bill  Senatot 
Ekvin  commented  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
July  28,  1935. 

'  Mr.  Ervi.n.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  f-mend  titloj 
10  and  14.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Mill- 
tary  Personnel  and  Civilian  Emplo;,-eeg" 
Claims  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  against  the  United  St.iiea 
by  members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
civilian  oIT.cera  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of  personal  prop- 
erty Incident  to  their  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

"The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to.  first, 
amend  10  U.S.C.  2732(al.  14  U.S.C.  490ia) 
and  section  3ia)  of  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  767'.  respectively,  by  substituting 
a  $10,000  limitation  for  the  present  limita- 
tion of  *6.60O  that  may  be  paid  for  by  tbe 
appropriate  Secreti»ry  or  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency,  or  the  designee  of  either,  in 
.'■-etlllng  claims  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  civilian  employees  of  Govern- 
ment agencies;  second,  permit  reconsidera- 
tion, retroactive  to  July  2.  1952.  of  any  cIkIcq 
heretot'jre  settled  and  poid  in  the  amount  ol 
50.500  solely  because  that  was  the  maximum 
anriount  authorized  imder  existing  law;  third, 
repeal  10  U.S.C.  2732rf)  and  3«e)  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964.  which  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department,  and  the  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on 
the  payment  of  ciaini.^  by  persons  under  their 
respective  jurisdictions  for  damage  to.  or 
loss  of.  their  personal  property.  The  Umlts- 
tion  of  86.500  was  enacted  !n  1956  and  hs! 
not  been  changed  «ince  that  date. 

"A  monetary  limitation  of  $6,500  is  un- 
realistic. Imposes  a  great  hardship  on  cer- 
tain claimants  who  are  victims  of  catastro- 
phes and  disasters,  and  leads  to  a!i  Increase 
i.i  the  number  ol  private  relief  bills  span, 
sored  In  Congress.  Although  the  usu.-t!  cin.im 
can  lie  settled  for  approximately  8300.  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  number  arises 
from  events  of  catastrophic  proportioned 
such  as  lire,  flood,  and  airplane  crashes — re- 
sults In  meritorious  claims  for  more  thau 
S6,500,  and  involves  total  losses  of  household 
fiirnlshings  and  personal  possessions  oi  the 
unfortunate  Individuals  concerned. 

"As  to  the  retroactive  feature  of  this  Dill, 
the  potential  cost  of  a  reconsideration  of 
claims  has  been  ascertained  by  the  milU.try 
services  to  he  a  total  of  ir227.128,B6.  There  is 
a  potential  of  about  195  claimants  who  might 
file  for  reconsideration.  The  provision  for 
retroactive  .'»ppllcatlon  Ls  required  to  exie.nd 
equRl  treatment  to  tho:e  who  have  sustained 
heavy  losses  prior  to  the  effective  date  to  the 
amendments  added  by  this  bill.  In  order  to 
resolve  the  question  of  presentation  of  po- 
tential claims  within  a  reasonable  time,  onlj 
claims  wher^  a  request  wotUd  be  filed  within 
a  statutory  l-year  period  would  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

"It  h.%s  been  found  that  the  detailed  re- 
ports required  by  the  present  acts  are  net 
only  expense  to  prepare  but  are  considered 
unnecessary  Reports  may  be  required  by 
the  Congress  from  time  to  time  as  needed 

"As  a  result  of  my  inqtitry  into  this  matte: 
I  am  convinced  that  the  amendment?  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  arc  necessary  for  a 
proper  administration  of  the  law. 

"I  hope  this  matter  can  be  acted  upon 
In  the  near  future  and  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  lend  their  support 
for  this  legislation" 

The  bill,  as  Introduced,  was  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives   in  several  respects.    In 
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its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary  ol  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives set  forth  the  purpose  ol  the  commltte.3 
smcndiiients  aa  follows: 
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■PUBPOSE  OP  THE  AMENOMENTS  MADE  BY  THE 
C-OMMITTEK  ON  THE  JtrofclART  OT  THE  HODSE 
or  REPRESENTATIVES 

•The  bill  as  Introduced  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  repeal  of  subsection  (f )  of  section 
2732  of  title  10  and  of  subsection  (ej  of  sec- 
tion 3  01  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964.    nie  commit- 
tee has  recommended  amendments  to  strike 
the  provisions  cf  the  bill  providing  for  the 
repeal  ol  these  sections  which  provide  for 
s  reporting  of  the  settlement  of  claims  to 
the  Congress.    This  Is  accomplished  by  strik- 
ing language  on  line  7  ot  page   1   and   the 
language  of  line  9  on  page  2.    The  committee 
feels  that  In  view  of  the  changes  made  to 
the  law  and  the  Importance  attached  to  the 
administration    of    these    provisions    as    re- 
flected In  this  report  that  the  present  provi- 
sions concerning  reporting  to  the  Congress 
should  be  retained  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing.   Tlie  basic  changes  to  the  bill  arc  those 
reflected   In   the   committee   amendment   to 
lines  4  through  8  of  page  2  of  the  bill.    The 
committee  amendment  provides  for  an  In- 
crease   of    claims    settlement    authority    up 
to  SIO.OOO  for  personal  property  losses  suf- 
fered by  personnel  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and   the  Coast  Guard.     This  Is  pro- 
vided In  a  new  subsection  lai   of  the  Mili- 
tary   and    Civilian    Personnel    Claims    Act 
along  with  the  bill's  original  provisions  for 
similar  amendment  of  section  2732  ot  title 
10  and  section  490  of  title  14.    At  the  same 
time,  separate  authority  is  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  personnel  of 
the  other  agencies  of  Government  In  sub- 
secuon  (b)  with  a  limit  of  88,500, 

•The  testimony  and  evidence  presented 
to  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  experlen-e 
of  the  committee  In  the  adjudication  of 
claims  bills,  has  established  the  need  for  an 
increase  In  behalf  of  the  mllltarv  depart- 
ments. Further  the  committee,  as  la  dis- 
cussed in  this  report,  has  determined  that 
the  military  departments  have  the  necessarv 
experience  and  personnel  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  such  increased  authority 
The  civilian  agencies  on  the  other  hand  were 
granted  the  authority  for  this  tvpe  of  claims 
-■ittlement  on  August  31,  1984,  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Military  Peraonnel  and  Civil- 
ian Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964  The 
committee  finds  that  the  need  for  increased 
authority  has  not  been  fully  established  and 
.urtUer  that  the  civilian  agencies  require  a 
period  of  time  to  evolve  procedures  and  ex- 
perience m  the  administration  of  thlB  au- 
-nority  for  the  settlement  of  claims. 

"In  view  of  t.he  distinct  claims  settlement 
authority  provided  In  both  subsections  <ai 
and  (b)  of  section  3  as  described  above  the 
committee  amendment  has  changed  the  ref- 
wence  to  'subsection  (u)'  in  the  first  sen- 
«nce  of  subsection  (c)  to  read  'this  section' 
•^  that  the  general  provisions  of  subsection 
c)  will  apply  to  both  subsection  (a)  and 
ubsectlon  (b).  It  should  nlso  be  noted 
raat  other  than  this  change  the  provUlons 
«  present  subsection  (c)  as  well  as  these 
0.  aubsectlons  (dl  and  (e)  are  not  changed 
»?  the  committee  amendment." 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  made  by 
'-he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
»  Representatives,  two  amendments  were 
fflade  to  the  bUl  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
'^1  Representatives, 

TTie  first  floor  amendment  In  the  House  of 
wpresentatives  is  a  technical  one  to  make  It 
year  that  Public  Law  558,  88th  Congress  Is 
iocluded  In  the  retroactive  aspect  of  the  bin, 
The  second  flo-^r  amendment  In  the  House 
«  Represenatlvee  is  to  provide  a  limitation 
™t  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
i»ia  in  settlement  of  a  claim  may  be  paid 


to  an  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  claim. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  said : 

"The  bill,  HJl.  5024,  was  Introduced  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  an 
executive  communication  submitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Department  of  the  AU-  Force  In  behsU 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"The  bill  was  the  subject  of  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing  on  March  10.  1965,  The  testi- 
mony at  that  hearing  further  emphasized  the 
fact  noted  In  the  executive  communication 
that  the  monetary  limitation  of  86,500  Is  an 
unreaiutlo  and  arbitrary  limit  in  those  cases 
where  personnel  suiter  the  loss  of  property 
as  a  result  of  catastrophes  and  disasters  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  usual  claim  sub- 
mitted under  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
ferred to  In  this  bill  can  be  settled  lor  ap- 
proximately 5300,  The  severe  losses  which 
occur  In  disaster  situations  are  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  claims. 
These  losses  are  suffered  as  a  result  of  Are. 
flood,  or  alraJane  crashes  which  often  cause 
the  total  loss  of  the  property  Involved,  These 
are  the  cases  that  result  In  adjudicated  claims 
which  are  found  to  be  meritorious  for 
amounts  which  exceed  86,500, 

"As  Is  noted  m  the  executive  communica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  mili- 
tary personnel  whose  claims  exceed  86  500 
have  sought  relief  from  the  Congress.  'This 
committee,  since  it  has  Jurisdiction  of  the 
private  claim  bills  providing  for  such  relief 
has  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the 
cases  referred  to  by  the  Air  Force,  The  losses 
suffered  by  servicemen  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  Incident  to  their  service  have 
long  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  this  com- 
mittee In  many  Instances,  the  committee 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  only  re- 
course open  to  the  unfortunate  individuals 
who  have  suHered  these  heavy  losses  I- 
through  private  relief  legislaUon,  This  com- 
mittee has  repeatedly  recognized  that  the 
United  States  owes  a  moral  dutv  to  compen- 
sate individuals  who  have  suffered  such  heaw 
personal  losses,  because  of  their  service  to 
the  Government.  In  this  connection.  It  Is 
pertinent  to  observe  that  the  statautory  pro- 
visions referred  to  In  this  bill  require  as  a 
prerequisite  for  payment  for  the  losses  that 
the  personal  property  damaged  or  lost  In- 
cident to  the  individual's  Government  service 
must  be  determined  to  be  reasonable,  useful 
or  proper  under  the  circumstances.  In  this 
respect  the  introduction  of  private  relief  bills 
ha-s  served  to  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  serious  lack  In  the  existing  law 
to  cope  with  these  losses, 

"In  connection   with   some   ot   the   cases 
considered  by  the  committee.  It  has  seemed 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  losses  which  give  rise  to  claims  cogniz- 
able under  the  statutes  referred  to  In  this 
bill.     The   provisions,    which    originated    as 
the  MlliUry  Personnel   Claims  Act  of   1945 
(59  Stat    225).  were  prompted  by  a  recog- 
nition that  the  United  States  had  a  moral 
responsibility  ot  protect  its  servicemen  from 
losses  suffered  incident  to  their  service      A 
large   number  of   the  claims  settled    imder 
these  provisions  arise  from  losses  suffered  in 
the  transfer  of  personal  property  in  connec- 
tion with  a  serviceman's  change  of  a  duty 
station  from  one  place  to  another.    A  career 
In  the  Armed  Forces  entails  manv  such  moves 
on  the  part  of  the  serviceman,  '  A  man  who 
selects  such  a  career  must  expect  thu  periodic 
dislocation  as  a  part  of  his  obligation  as  a 
military  man.    It  is  clearly  unfair  to  Impose 
the  additional  burden  of  personal  loss  when 
in  truth  the  loss  is  suffered  as  a  result  of 
tbe  man's  service  obligations  in  a  move  di- 
rected  and   controlled   by   the   Government. 
The  same  considerations  apply  to  losses  suf- 
fered by  Civilian  employees  Incident  to  their 
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service.  It  Is  only  Just  that  the  Government 
assume  this  responsibUity  of  payin?  for  losses 
while  the  property  is  being  sent  under  Gov- 
ernment contract  to  a  new  place  of  duty. 

"In  the  consideration  of  private  bills  con- 
cerning the  castrophic  type  of  loss  referred 
to  in  the  executive  communication,  inqulrv 
has  been  made  so  the  committee  as  to  whv 
the  individual  was  not  required  to  pay  fo"r 
insurance  from  his  own  funds.  The  com- 
mittee has  conducted  a  studv  on  this  matter 
and  has  questioned  witnesses  at  several  hear- 
ings concerning  it.  it  is  somewhat  incon- 
sistent to  require  a  man  to  insure  his  prop- 
erty when  the  Government  has  provided  au- 
thority for  the  same  loss,  if  this  ratlon-.'e 
were  to  be  applied,  the  Go^ernment  would"  be 
absolved    of   paying    the    claims    which    are 

thf/sm^*"-r^'  ^"^  P™"^"""  referred  to  in 
th  s  bill.  There  appear  to  be  no  Inturance 
policies  Which  provide  for  a  86,500  deduc- 
tion so  as  to  permit  the  coverage  o'  losses 
r.Y.it^"  ^°''^  ^'^^  statutory  limitation  for 
a  claim.  The  committee  has  found  that  full 
insurance  coverage  of  the  "floater  tvpe"  on 
certain  large  and  valuable  items  Is  ven-  ex- 
fhTw  *°'*  'l«""ally  beyond  the  mePns  of 
h!r  u  7  T"*^  °'  ""'"T  personnel.  Fur- 
Uier   it  18  simply  not  available  during  move- 

tee  further  recognlEes  that  a  requirement  for 
eStr^r"^  °'  insurance  has\he7rac  Ic^i 
shins  nn  'mposlng  additional  costs  and  har^. 
ships  on  personnel  Incident  to  their  reoeated 
servlce-dlrected  moves.  It  tnust^lso  b^ 
recognized    that    the    chean    "trip     ransit" 

C«"suc'h"n:,7';   ""'^   ""  "'^y   P^tmfon, 
wnere  such  policies  provide  for  nartlal  in 
stirance  coverage,  personnel  have'^  a?  tU„ 

r-on-.;ir?j--/-.^c£ 

aU-eS^SlnTi'v-alre,"''-^"^— ^■^-■^' 

th,?.?^'^  '""^^  °^  ''"  '^'^'°"  settlement  au- 
h^  ■S.""''""''  ">  ""=  ■""•  'he  committee 
r^,  •««';•  "'>f"ned  with  a  number  of  as! 
pects  in  the  administration  of  th.it  authorltv 
2m7,^''  occasions,  representatives  of  ule 
military  services  have  appeared  before  this 
conunittee's  Subcommittee  on  Claims  to  ex- 
plain procedures  In  given  cases  m^d  to  de- 
scribe the  procedures  followed  by  each  serv- 
ice la  settling  such  claims.  The  20-vear 
period  of  the  exercise  ot  this  authorltv  by" the 
mllltarj-  provides  a  Arm  basis  for  regiuatlons 

»5^,''f'f^'';^*^  "''"'''  '"="'*  a  competent 
administration  of  the  statutory  authority  for 
claims  setUement,  As  is  the  ca.se  in  the  ad- 
mmutratlve  settlement  of  most  claims,  the 
mast  vita  part  of  the  process  Is  the  Initial 
investigation  and  adjudication  of  the  claim 
It  is  at  this  point  tl'at  the  experience  and 
personnel  of  the  military  departments  and 
.»„.?'".?""'*  *'*''^  P™*"^  t»»elr  compe- 
den?,h"  t^L*  T''-  '^^  committee  Is  confl- 
.,t  .  ..*.*„'i^  increase  of  settlement  author- 
m^„r  *^°,°°°  "  ^'^^''y  required  as  to  the 
military  departments  and  the  Coast  Guard 
and  that  these  dejiartments  have  the  per- 
sonnel, the  experience,  and  the  well-denned 
procedures  necessary  for  the  most  e.Ticlent 
USB  of  such  lncrea,sed  authority.  This  com- 
mittee IE  also  reassured  bv  the  fact  that  the 
military  services  provide  for  a  review  of  such 
claims  by  legally  trained  personnel. 

"As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion, the  primary  need  lor  increased 
claims  settlement  authority  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  millt-iry  services.  Furthermore  there 
must  be  a  frank  recognition  that  claims  set- 
tlement In  the  military  services  In  many  cases 
is  to  be  dlstlnguUhed  from  the  civilian 
analogy.  Among  these  considerations  is  th^ 
morale  of  the  Individual  service  me.niber  and 
the  requirement  for  a  p^-ompt  settlem.ent  o! 
the  loss  or  damage  that  he  may  suffer  The 
committee  has  fouijd  that  the  procedures  or 
the  mliltarv'  serrlce  may  be  different  than 
those  ultimately  evolved  for  the  civilian 
agencies.     In  reporting  the  bill,  H  R    6910, 
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which  ultimately  was  enacted  Into  law,  as 
tho  Military  Personnel  ana  Civilian  Em- 
ployees' Claims  Act  of  1964.  this  committee 
stated  In  House  Report  No.  460  of  the  88th 
Congress  that: 

"  '(lit  is  also  relevant  to  ooserve  that  the 
expeneiice  of  the  military  Uepartmenta  and 
the  Coast  Guard  in  adminlscering  the  pres- 
ent military  personnel  claims  provisions  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  those  depart- 
ments to  Implement  tliose  provisions  have 
served  to  establish  guidelines  and  standards 
which  win  aid  in  the  application  of  the  ex- 
tended coverage  of  the  provisions  as  con- 
tained in  this  bill.' 

"However,  it  now  appears  that  the  civilian 
agencies  have  recommended  procedures 
which  are  at  variance  with  those  previously 
followed  by  the  military  departments  and 
the  Coast  Guard.  The  committee,  therefore, 
has  recommended  amendments  which  would 
provide  for  separate  authority  for  the  mili- 
tary departments  in  subsection  (a)  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1904  and  the  civilian  agencies 
In  subsection  lb)  of  that  act.  In  order  to 
provide  for  a  uniformity  of  policy  concern- 
ing the  civilian  agencies  the  committee  has 
lurther  recommended  that  the  regulations 
promulgated  to  implement  the  authority 
granted  the  civilian  agencies  be  made  sub- 
ject to  uniform  policies  prescribed  by  the 
President.  The  civilian  agencies  were  first 
granted  the  authority  to  settle  claims  for 
losses  of  personal  property  on  August  31. 
1964.  the  date  of  approval  of  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964.  The  committee  has  concluded 
that  In  view  of  this  fact  It  would  be  a  wiser 
course  to  keep  the  statutory  limitation  of 
S6.S00  In  force  as  to  the  civilian  agencies. 
Due  to  the  short  history  of  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  by  the  various  civilian  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  It  Is  felt  that  any 
question  of  Increase  of  existing  authority 
should  be  deferred  until  the  various  agen- 
cies have  developed  their  procedures  and 
have  had  a  longer  period  of  experience  In 
administration  of  this  claims  settlement  au- 
thority. 

"At  the  March  10,  1965.  hearing,  the  retro- 
active feature  of  this  bill  was  also  discussed. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  addi- 
tional claims  settlement  authority  created 
by  amendments  to  section  2732  of  title  10. 
section  490  of  title  14.  and  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
is  to  be  available  for  the  reconsideration  and 
settlement  of  claims  which  were  timely  filed 
and  settled  under  those  statutes  on  and 
after  July  2.  1952.  This  means  that  the 
retro.'ictlve  appllcatioh  would  only  apply  to 
claim.''  that  were  fully  Investigated  and  ad- 
judicated by  the  services.  Any  person  seek- 
ing a  reconsideration  of  a  claim  which  was 
not  fully  paid  because  of  the  limitation  as 
to  amount  would  be  required  to  make  a  writ- 
ten request  for  such  reconsideration  within 
1  year  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act.  This 
conrunlttee  recognizes  that  this  provision 
for  retroactive  application  Is  required  to  ex- 
tend equal  treatment  to  those  who  may  have 
suffered  h.eavy  loeses  prior  to  the  effective 
dare  of  the  amendments  added  by  this  bill. 
However.  It  Is  also  well  to  limit  the  period 
for  the  reconsideration  of  claims  of  this  na- 
ture so  that  the  whole  question  of  previous 
claims  can  be  resolved  In  a  reasonable  time. 

"The  testimony  presented  at  the  hearing 
and  the  Information  Included  In  the  execu- 
tive communication  establish  the  fact  that 
the  potential  cost  of  a  reconsideration  of 
claims  has  been  ascertained  by  the  military 
services.  This  la  the  top  figure  and.  as  has 
been  noted,  only  claims  where  a  request 
would  be  filed  within  a  statutory  1-year 
period  would  be  reconsidered,  so  that  It  could 
be  anticipated  that  not  all  potential  claims 
would  be  reconsidered.  However  that  might 
be.  military  records  show  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balances,  the  figures  have  been  col- 
lected and  result  In  a  total  of  S327.128.88. 


There  is  a  potential  of  about  195  claimants 
who  might  file  for  reconsideration. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  considerations  out- 
lined In  the  executive  communication  of  the 
Etepartment  of  the  Air  Force,  the  testimony 
presented  In  connection  with  this  bill  and 
bills  dealing  with  the  same  problem  over  the 
ye;u-s.  this  committee  feels  that  the  amerd- 
ments  provided  for  m  the  bill  are  necessary 
for  a  proper  administration  of  the  law.  This 
bill  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  review 
and  study  by  the  subcommittee  to  whlcli  It 
was  assigned  and  the  committee  amendments 
have  been  drafted  to  meet  the  problems  pres- 
ently being  encountered  in  this  area  of  claims 
administration.  It  Is.  therefore,  recommend- 
ed that  the  bill  with  the  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  be  considered 
favorably." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  as  amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Is  meritorious  and  recommends  It  favor- 
ably. 


CraNG  ZAI  YEN 


The  bill  iS.  803 1  for  the  relief  of  Ching 
Zai  Yen  and  his  wife.  Faung  Ilwa  Yen 
«-as  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  803 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Chlng  Zai  Yen  and  his  wife,  Faung  Hwa 
Yen.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  tho  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offlcer 
to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  656) ,  expiainina  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PURPOSE   OF   THI    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Ching  Zai  Yen  and  his  wife.  Faung 
Hwa  Yen.  The  bill  provides  for  appropriate 
quota  deductions  and  for  the  payment  of  tho 
required  visa  fees. 


TIMOTHY  WILLIAM  O'KANE 

The  bill  'S.  1168)  for  the  relief  of  Tim- 
othy WiUiam  O'Kane  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatites  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  nssenibled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  the  provisions  of  sections  201(a).  202 
(a)(5)  and  302(b)(4)  of  that  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  case  of  Timothy  William 
O'Kane. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RECORi>.an  exceipt  from  the  report 
(No.  657) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
blU. 


September  2,  1965 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  Co  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

PUItPOSE  OF  THE  BUX 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  who  Is  of  Chinese  descent,  to 
qualify  for  an  Immigrant  visa  as  a  native  of 
Canada,  the  country  of  his  birth. 


DR.  JORGE  ROSENDO  BARAHON.'i 
The  bill  fH.R.  1402)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Jorge  Rosendo  Barahona  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  AtANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repon 
I  No.  658  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
5t.-itus  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Jorge  Rosendo  Barahona  as  of 
October  3.  1960.  the  date  on  which  he  wm 
admitted  as  a  nonimmigrant. 


MRS.  OLGA  BERNICE  BRAMSON 
GILFILLAN 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1443)  for  the  relief  at 
Mrs.  Olga  Bernice  Bramson  Gilflllan  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recobd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  659) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtmpOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
restoration  of  US.  citizenship  In  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Olgi  Bernice  Bramson  Gilflllan.  which 
was  lost  by  her  failure  to  return  to  the 
United  States  prior  to  her  23d  blrthdoy. 


ESTERINA  RICLTERO 
Tlie  bill  'H.R.  1627  >  for  the  relief  of 
Esterina  Ricupero  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  660).  e.xplalning  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating  to 
one  who  Is  feebleminded  In  behalf  of  the 
daughter  of  a  U.S.  citizen  father  ond  a  lawful 
resident  alien  mother.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  posting  of  a  bond  as  a  guaranty  that  the 
beneficiary  will  not  become  a  public  charge. 


WINSOME  ELAINE  GORDON 
The  bill  (H.R.  1820)   for  the  relief  of 
Winsome  Elaine  Gordon  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


September  2,  1965 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  661 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUEPOSE   OP   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  Umted  States  In  a  nonquota 
status  of  an  alien  child  to  be  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  beneficiary  may  adjust  her 
status  In  the  United  States  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  she  Is  a  native  of  an  adjacent 
Island. 


JOOYULKIM 


The  bill  CHR.  2678)  for  the  relief  of 
Joo  Yul  Kim  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  tiilrd  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  662) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
tfas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUEPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facUltate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  an  alien  child  to  be  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  provision  of  law  limiting 
to  two  the  number  of  alien  children  to  be 
adopted  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 


DOROTA    ZYTKA 

The  bill  IH.R.  2871)  for  the  relief  of 
Dorota  Zytka  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  663 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtrapOSE   OP   THE   BILL 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  In  a  non- 
quota status  of  an  alien  child  to  be  adopted 
by  dtlaena  of  the  United  States. 


CONSUELO  ALVARADO  DE  CORPUS 
The  bill  (HR.  3292)  for  the  relief  of 
Consuelo  Alvarado  de  Corpus  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ill  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
■No.  664 1 ,  explaining  the  piuposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtJRPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating  to 
fin  alien  who  has  ossisted  oUier  aliens  to 
enter  the  United  States  In  violation  of  the 
law  In  behalf  of  the  wife  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 


MRS.  KAZUYO  WATANABE  RIDGELY 
The  bill  "H.R.  6719)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Kazuyo  Watanabe  Ridgely  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  665) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUEPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the  ex- 
cluding provision  of  existing  law  relating  to 
one  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
narcotic  laws  in  behalf  of  the  wife  of  a  U.S. 
citizen  serviceman. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  I  H.R.  9570 1  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  relieve  appli- 
cants from  certain  provisions  of  the  act 
If  he  determines  that  the  granting  of  re- 
lief would  not  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  that  the  applicant  would 
not  be  likely  to  conduct  his  operations  in 
an  unlawful  manner,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


WINNIFRED  EVADNE  NEWMAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  481)  for  the  relief  of  Winnifred 
Evadne  Newman  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "States",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,  That  the  natural  mother 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right. 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repres^tatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  1011a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Winnifred  Evadne  Newman  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  alien  minor  child  of 
Cedrlc  S.  Newman,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  mother  of 
the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  667).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCmPOSE   OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  Illegitimate  daughter  of  a  U.S. 
citizen  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
quota Immigrant,  which  la  the  status  nor- 
mally enjoyed  by  the  alien  minor  cblldren  of 


U.S.  citizens.  The  bin  has  been  amended  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
to  provide  that  the  natural  mother  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not  be  accorded  any  riitht, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


HENR-iTCA  LYSKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  779'  for  tlie  relief  of  Henr>-ka 
Lyska  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  m  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Henryka  Lvska 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  vrithln 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  il)  (F)  of  that 
Act.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  In  behalf  of 
the  said  Henryko  Lyska  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Stanley  L.vska.  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  2051  b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  668 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrnPOSE     OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States  In 
a  nonquota  £tatu.<=  of  an  alien  child  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 


ANGELO    lANNTJZZI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ilie 
bUI  I  H.R.  3128'  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
lannuzzi  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarj-  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Angelo  lannuzzi 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  section  lOKbiill  iBi  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  669).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  enable  the  etepson  of  a  U.S.  citizen  to 
qualify  for  nonquota  status,  not  withstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  was  over  the  age  of  18 
years  at  the  time  the  marriage  creating  the 
status  of  stepchild  occurred  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  conform  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl  to  established  precedents. 
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ADMISSION      INTO      THE       UNITED 
STATES  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolutiori  'H.J.  Res.  504 1  to  facil- 
itate the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments  on  page  7,  line 
1.  after  the  name  "Naranjo".  to  strike 
out  "a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
lawfully  resident  alien  of  the  United 
States,  respectively,"  and  insert  "citizens 
of  the  United  States,";  on  page  8,  after 
line  10,  to  strike  out; 

Src.  22-  In  the  artml-ilstrntlon  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  MIrJaiia  To- 
mas  may  be  classified  as  on  eligible  orpiian 
within  the  meaning  of  section  lOlibKDiF) 
of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
la  her  beh.ilf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  Mark  A.  Tomas, 
citizens  of  the  United  Strifes,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  ull  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

After  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

Sec,  23.  In  the  admlnntratlon  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Maria  Stella 
Pezzo  Calafnto  may  be  claaslfled  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  10I(bi 
(IMP)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  pe- 
tition filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oeorge  Calafato.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  203 ib)  of  the 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

And.  on  page  9,  at  the  besinnin?  of  line 
3.  to  change  the  section  number  froih 
"24"  to  "22". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

Tne  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
nme.  and  passed.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  670) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Pt-RPOSE    OP   THH    JOINT    RESOLtrrlOH 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  to  facilitate  the  entry  Into  the 
United  Staws.  or  the  adjustment  of  status, 
of  26  alien  children  adopted  or  to  be  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Two  cases 
have  been  deleted  from  the  resolution.  In 
one  of  the  cases  an  administrative  remedy 
appears  to  be  available.  In  the  second  case, 
the  beneficiary  has  married  and  may  not  be 
considered  under  this  legislation  as  an  eligi- 
ble orphan. 


APPOLNTMENT   OF  NEW   TRUSTEES 
IN  DEEDS  OF  TRUST  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill    iH.R.   647 1    to   amend   the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  agreement  of 
the    parties   which   had   been   reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  amendments  on  page  2. 
at   the   beginning  of  hne  18.  to  in.sert 


'■(b)":  and,  on  page  3,  after  line  6,  to 
strike  out: 

"(c)  Notwltbstajsding  any  provision  of  a 
deed  of  trust  to  the  contrary,  the  owner  of 
the  debt  secured  by  such  deed  of  trust  may. 
by  a  written  designation  signed,  sealed,  and 
acknowledged  by  him.  appoint  substitute 
trustees,  and  such  designation  shall  be  effec- 
tive from  and  after  the  tenth  day  following 
the  filing  of  such  designation  In  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  service  of  a  copy  thereof 
upon  the  debtor  In  the  manner  provided  for 
the  service  of  a  petition  by  section  534  of 
this  -subchapter,  unless  within  such  ten  day 
period  the  debtor  shall  file  In  said  court  an 
objection  to  the  appointment  of  any  such 
substitute  trustee.  In  the  event  any  such 
objection  is  filed  in  said  court,  further  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  In  accordance  with  section 
534  or  537  of  this  subchapter,  or  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  whichever  Is  appropriate. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate docket  In  which  there  shall  be  kept  a 
record  of  designations  of  substitute  trustees 
filed  under  this  subsection." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  671 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  tlie 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows;  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  blU.  as  amended.  Is  to 
provide  (or  the  substitution  of  trustees  under 
deeds  of  trust  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
meiins  of  a  written  Instrument  entered  Into 
by  the. grantors  named  In  the  deed  and  the 
parties  secured  by  the  deed  (or  their  suc- 
cessors In  Interest ) .  notn'lthstanding  any 
provision  In  the  deed  of  the  trust  to  the 
contrary. 

The  written  Instrument  by  which  the 
trustee  Is  substituted  does  not  become  ef- 
fective as  to  any  person  not  having  actual 
notice  of  the  instrument,  until  a  slgnied. 
se.iled.  and  acknowledged  notice  of  appoint- 
ment Is  filed  with  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  of  the 
."ome  200  cases  per  year  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  ln\'olvlng  questions  of  trustee  sub- 
.-itltutlon.  nearly  80  percent  Involve  the  Issue 
of  obtaining  a  deed  of  release  from  a  trustee 
who  has  disappeared,  become  disabled,  or  is 
deceased.  A  great  number  of  these  cases 
Involve  a  homeowner  of  limited  means  who. 
under  existing  I:\w.  might  have  to  undertake 
expensive  litigation  to  obtain  a  deed  of  re- 
lease on  property  that  he  has  alreadv  paid 
for  In  full. 

TWs  bill,  as  amended,  will  avoid  any  such 
needless  expense  and  litigation  by  establish- 
ing a  simple  procedure  through  which  the 
parties  to  the  deed  can  consent  m  a  written 
document  to  the  substitution  of  a  trustee. 

As  the  bill  (H.R.  647)  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  contained  an  additional 
method  for  substitution  of  trustees  under 
deeds  of  trusts:  namely,  a  unilateral  sub.^tltu- 
tlon  by  the  owner  of  the  debt  -secured  by  the 
dead.  This  committee.  In  favorably  report- 
ing HR.  647,  did  not  Include  such  provision 
in  the  reported  bill,  for  reasons  set  forth 
hereafter. 

Under  the  proposed  unilateral  fubstltullon 
provision,  as  Included  In  the  House  p.issed 
bill,  the  owner  of  the  debt  would  appoint  In 
writing  a  substitute  trustee  and  file  such 
designation  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 


District  of  Columbia  Ten  days  after  the 
designation  was  served  on  the  debtor.  It 
would  become  e.Tectlve  imless  tiie  debtor  filed 
an  objection  In  such  court  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  substitute  trustee.  The  court 
would  then  resolve  the  dispute  in  accordance 
with  procedures  set  out  In  existing  law. 

On  Juno  9.  19(55.  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee held  public  hc;irings  on  HR.  647  anu 
received  testimony  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Commlceloners.  the  P*;- 
corder  of  Deeds,  the  administrative  assistant 
to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  US.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Dlstnct 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association 

Representatives  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association  testified  that  the  proposed 
unilateral  substitution  provision  of  the 
House  passed  bill  needed  substantial  modi- 
fication In  order  to  assure  the  debtor  Jjelng 
odequ.itely  protected.  The  representatives  of 
the  bar  association  further  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  when  such  safeguards  for  the 
debtor  are  combined  with  the  language  of  the 
House  hill.'  no  material  slmphficatlon  of 
exlEtlng  law  and  procedures  results.  Accord- 
ingly, It  was  tv.elr  view  thct  the  bill  In  Inrpe 
measure  woUld  be  nothing  more  than  a  dupli. 
cation  of  existing  law  District  of  Columbia 
Code  (sec.  45-611,  45-614.  and  45-6191  pro- 
vides procedures  for  substituting  trustees 
upon  the  death  of  the  original  trustee,  or 
the  refusal  or  Inability  of  the  trustee  to  act, 
or  for  enforcing  the  release  of  propertj 
secured  by  a  deed  of  trust  when  the  tru-tee 
Is  dead,  disabled,  or  has  dis-ippeared.  ' 

-Idditional'y.  the  right  and  power  to  uni- 
laterally substitute  a  trustee  in  a  deed  o; 
trust  can  be,  and,  the  committee  was  In- 
formed, la  being  extensively  reserved  by 
parties  to  deeds  of  tru.it  executed  In  the 
District,  obviating.  In  those  cases,  the  need 
for  supporting  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  presented  by  tlie 
various  witnesses  who  appeared  at  the  public 
hearings  and  testified  on  HR.  647,  It  was  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
proposed  legislation,  providing  for  unilateral 
substitution  of  trustees,  should  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress when  further  study  can  be  given  to  such 
procedure.  The  committee  was  also  of  the 
view  that  conciurently  with  such  study  an 
extensive  study  shouM  be  given  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  public  trustee  as  a  possible  alterna- 
tive solution  to  obt,Tlnlng  an  inexpensive,  as 
well  as  an  effective  procedure  for  the  substi- 
tution of  trustees  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  rail  of  the  calendar  at  this 
time. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.    MANSFIELD,     Mr.    President.   I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  liefore  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  9567)  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resoiuces  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen-ite 
liroceed  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business,  beginning  with  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messaces  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundrj- 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency : 

Hobart  Taylor.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington. 

By  Mr.  McNAMAR.4,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worics: 

Eugene  P.  Foley,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Ralph  K.  Hunt,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an  As- 
sl.stant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

Keith  Bardie,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S  mar- 
thai  for  the  western  district  of  Wtscon- 
i'v.r. 

Oeorge  A.  Bukovatz.  of  Montana,  to  be 
0S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana; 
:ind 

Robert  Nelson  Chaffln.  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
r,S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  of  Rear 
Adm.  Alexander  C.  Husband  for  appoint- 
inent  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  nominations  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Richard  C.  Kendall  and  Brig.  Gen.  How- 
ard S.  McGee  for  appointment  as  major 
generals  in  the  Army  Reserve.  I  ask 
(hat  these  names  be  printed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rear  Adm.  Alexander  C.  Hur.band.  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Tards  and  Docks;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Kendall,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Howard  Samuel  McGee.  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Reserves  conamlasioned  officers 
of  the  Army. 

.Mr.  JACKSOK.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  favorably  the  nomina- 
tions of  123  Marine  Corps  officers  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  gi-ade  of 
coionel.  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  he 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomliiations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follow : 

William  L.  Atwater,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  of  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL    CO\LMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  T.  Bartley,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1,  1965. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Willard  Deason.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Willard  Deason.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner  for  a 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31 
1972. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  conflrmeci. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERV- 
ICES   ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  conflnnation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 


OUR  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
WILL  SET  NEW   RECORDS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
school  bells  are  beginning  to  ring  again 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  America. 


The  greatest  educational  system  in  hu- 
man history  once  more  gains  full  mo- 
mentum. 

In  coming  months,  our  schtxjls.  col- 
leges, and  universities  will  set  new  rec- 
ords of  the  ever-increasing  demand  fc;- 
knowledge  and  learning  that  has  long 
been  a  basic  factor  in  our  way  of  life. 

I  am  confident  that  our  educationa; 
processes  in  this  country  gain  each  year, 
not  onl*-  in  volume — in  quantity,  but  also 
in  quality.  It  is  the  puipose  of  these  re- 
marks. Mr.  President,  to  acquaint  Sena- 
tors with  a  unique,  imaginative,  and 
promising  new  aspect  of  our  tremendous 
educational  growth. 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  are  re- 
turning to  school  in  the  coming  days  and 
weeks  will  be  men  and  women  who  fin- 
ished their  basic  education  years  and 
years,  even  decades,  ago.  Many  of  our 
adults  will  b£'  relurnini;  to  school  on  a 
part-time  basis,  and  thousands  of  them 
will  renew  their  educational  activities 
witliout  actually  heading  back  to  the 
classroom.  Instead,  these  older  people 
will  be  enrolling  in  adult  education 
courses  involving  night  classes  or  corre- 
spondence studies. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  this  surge  in  adult 
education,  or  continuing  education,  on 
the  laart  of  our  adult  citizens,  that  is  of 
particular  significance  to  the  Nation  a: 
tliis  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  continu- 
ing education  is  a  piiase  of  educational 
growth  and  development  which  is  re- 
ceiving particular  empliasis  and  imjietu.'^ 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  New- 
programs  in  adult  education  wliich  are 
being  initiated  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, hold  particular  significance  for 
Government  officials  and  all  public  sery- 
anls.  whether  they  are  employed  or  active 
at  the  local.  State,  or  Federal  level. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  has  laimched  an 
advanced  program  in  governmental 
studies  ju.st  as  the  1st  ses-^ion  of  the  89th 
Congress  enters  its  climatic  weeks  of  ac- 
tivity. I  beheve  that  ■  the  legislation 
which  has  been  passed  in  this  session 
points  clearly  to  the  ever-crowing  need 
for  more  highly  trained  administrative 
employees,  at  all  levels  of  governme-nt. 

Congress  has  enacted  more  new  and 
far-reaching  legislation  than  any  session 
within  my  memory.  This  is  a  new  Bil! 
of  Rights  in  education,  insurance  and 
health,  public  works,  urban  and  regional 
development,  in  housing,  against  pollu- 
tion, for  civil  rights,  to  strengthen  eco- 
nomic controls,  refine  taxation,  and  to 
promote  the  arts,  the  humanities,  space 
activities,  transportation,  and  to  deal 
with  immigration,  crime,  delinquencies 
and  numerous  other  problems  too  volumi- 
nous to  mention.  AH  of  tills  makes  for  a 
better  nation. 

We  all  await  with  great  interest,  and 
some  concern,  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  various  programs  v.hich  are 
so  important  to  the  continued  well-being 
nf  our  political  democracy  and  the  long- 
range  and  economic  end  militarj- 
.".trf-ngth  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  skillful  administration 
on  the  part  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
olBcials,  the  full  benefits  of  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  this  Congress  cannot  be 
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realized  without  the  enlightened  cooper- 
ation and  assistance  of  many,  many 
thousands  of  equally  well-educated  pri- 
vate citizens.  A  program  is  no  better 
than  its  prosecution  by  the  people. 

The  blueprints  of  the  Great  Society 
will  be  more  quickly  transformed  into 
reality  as  more  and  more  of  our  people 
gain  skill  in  the  mechanics  and  science  of 
public  administration.  This  is  the  goal 
to  which  the  University  of  Oklahoma  has 
addressed  Itself  in  connection  with  the 
advanced  program  in  governmental 
studies. 

Years  ago.  Congress  recognized  that 
our  civil  servants  must  have  greater  op- 
portunities to  continue  their  formal  edu- 
cation while  gaining  experience  in  their 
special  fields  of  endeavor.  The  Govern- 
ment Employees  Training  Act  of  1958 
asserted  that  self-education,  self-im- 
provement, and  self-training  by  Federal 
employees  should  be  encouraeed.  sup- 
plemented, and  extended  by  continuous 
Government-sponsored  career  develop- 
ment programs. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1958  law. 
there  have  been  made  available  to  the 
Federal  service,  many  good,  short-term 
interagency  and  Intra-agency  training 
progi-ams.  But  up  until  this  time,  the 
Government  worker  has  not  liad  avail- 
able to  him  a  format  so  adaptable  to  his 
indindual  academic  need  as  is  the  con- 
cept which  is  now  being  advanced  by 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  the  ad- 
vanced program  In  governmental  studies. 

This  plan  was  developed  after  several 
years  of  careful  study  by  University  of 
Oklahoma  ofHcials.  working  closely  with 
training  and  personnel  officers  of  key 
Government  agencies. 

This  courageous  departure  from  stere- 
otyped concepts  of  educational  tech- 
niques and  the  learnine  process  is  de- 
signed to  develop  executive  talent  at  all 
levels:  Intern,  midcareer,  and  senior 
staff.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Goverrunent  Employees  Training  Act  en- 
abling qualified  employees  to  receive  tui- 
tion support  and  other  expenses  from 
agency  budgetary  funds. 

Oklahoma  University's  advanced  pro- 
gram in  governmental  studies  offers 
members  of  the  Federal  service,  as  well 
as  all  other  qualified  applicants,  a  fully 
accredited  graduate  degree,  the  master 
of  arts  in  public  administration. 

This  fiesh  approach  to  continuing 
career  education  offers,  through  inde- 
pendent study  at  home,  and  relatively 
brief  on-campus  intensive  study  sessions, 
the  opportunity  to  derive  maximum  edu- 
cational fulfillment  with  minimum  time 
lost  from  the  iob. 

For  instance,  an  employee  with  a 
bachelors  desvce  can  plan  his  studies 
at  home  in  such  a  nay  as  to  qualify  for 
the  master's  degree  over  a  period  of  5 
years,  spending  1  week  on  campus  in  in- 
tensive study  for  each  3  hours  of  credit. 

A  modern  ar>prorch  to  course  con- 
tent unique  mpthodilogy.  outstandins 
fficulty  and  facilities  combine  to  give  this 
program  special  appeal  for  the  employee 
who  i.<)  unable  to  afford  a  semester-long 
break  from  his  career. 

r  am  proud  to  report  that  this  program 
has  been  developed  by  th<>  University  of 
Oklahoma  over  a  penod  of  years  through 


close  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  an  interagency 
committee  on  Improved  educational  op- 
portunities for  Federal  employees.  I 
consider  It  to  be  a  most  significant 
brealnhrough  in  employee  career  devel- 
opment consistent  with  the  Goverrunent 
Employees  Training  Act  of  1958. 

The  intensive  study  programs  con- 
nected with  this  advanced  program  for- 
mat will  be  conducted  at  the  Oklahoma 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  which 
is  part  of  the  university's  campus  at  Nor- 
man, Okla.  This  has  frequently  been 
described  as  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
adult  education  facilities,  located  on  a 
20-acre  site  in  a  $4  million  building  com- 
plex adjacent  to  the  main  Sooner 
campus. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  point 
in  bringing  this  advanced  program  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  excellent  cooperation  between 
agency  officials  and  the  university,  this 
program  can  result  in  substantial  sav- 
ings in  Federal  funds  of  those  agencies 
whose  employees  are  enrolled. 

I  congratulate  the  agency  people  and 
the  leaders  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, including  its  distinguished  presi- 
dent. Dr.  George  L.  Cross,  upon  the  in- 
auguration of  this  new  adventure  in 
scholarships. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  APPRAISAL  OF 
MIKE  MANSFIELD,  A  RE\L'iRK- 
ABLE  MAJORITY'  LEADER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President,  The- 
odore 'Wliite.  in  his  "Making  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 1964,"  makes  an  observation  that 
strikes  at  the  sensitivity  of  almost  all  of 
us  who  are  active  in  political  life.  He 
points  out  that  if  a  news  account  praises 
a  political  figure  greatly,  but  mentions 
some  slight  human  fault,  that  political 
figure  is  likely  to  be  deeply  offended.  All 
we  tend  to  see  is  the  critical  word  or 
phrase,  the  rest  of  the  statement,  the 
remainder  of  the  statement,  the  Intent 
of  the  statement,  we  tend  to  ignore. 

This  is  true  of  most  of  us  in  Congress. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  true  of  our  ma- 
jority leader.  A  more  modest,  self-effac- 
ing, gentler  soul  I  have  never  met. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  is  a  man  who  has  been  criti- 
cized often  and  vigorously,  as  have  all 
majority  leaders,  but  he  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  showed  petty,  mean,  or 
vindictive  resentment  of  such  criticism. 
He  has  become  increasingly  recognized 
for  th-:"  Wghly  effective  leader  that  he  is. 
In  this  connection,  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  publishes  a  detailed  ap- 
praisal of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
This  is  not  a  puff  or  a  laudatory  elegy. 
It  Is  a  dispassionate  and  accurate  analy- 
sis of  this  unusual  Senator. 

This  appraisal  is  so  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
OtrrspoKiN  Senate  CatEr  Mikj  MANsnEto 
Washington.  September  I. — At  the  con- 
clualou  of  his  rtaiarlii  at  the  opening  Senate 


Democratic  caucus  la«t  January  4,  Majority 
leader  MncE  MANariELo  dealt  with  the  deli- 
cate question  oX  what  Members  owed  to  the 
J»re6ldent  and  to  their  own  conscience  in  trie 
field  of  foreign  policy. 

•I  would  hope  that  Democratic  Members 
Indeed  all  Senatora,"  he  said,  "would  bear  in 
mind  at  all  times  the  great  burdens  which 
the  President  carries  for  all  of  tia  in  these 
decisions  of  foreign  policy.  I  would  hope  and 
expect  that  we  will  give  lilm  every  support, 
by  word  and  vote,  whirh  can.  In  good  con- 
science, be  given. 

•And  I  would  hope  that  Members  quallBed 
In  questions  of  lorelgii  poUcy  would  not 
hesitate,  after  careful  study,  to  speak  out  on 
th^m. 

"Contributions  have  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  by  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the 
more  effective  formulation  and  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  And  clearly,  we  are 
at  a  stage  now  In  world  developments  when 
prudent  contrlbutlotis  of  thought  and  idea 
can  be  very  useful." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Mr.  MANSFtEU) 
made  hia  speech  today  pointing  out  that 
both  sides  in  Vietnam  were  getting  certiUn 
conditions  on  a  negotiated  settlement  It 
so  happened  that  Mr.  Mansfield  s  Idea  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  President  and  there- 
fore the  President  welcomed  the  speech. 

HIS  IDEA  OF  HIS  TASK 

But  Mr.  Mansfield  would  have  made  the 
speech  whether  or  not  it  had  the  Presidents 
approval.  Ho  has  always  believed  It  was  pos- 
sible, though  admittedly  dlfflcult.  for  him 
to  function  as  the  administration's  leader,  to 
represent  the  President's  views  to  the  Senate 
and  still  to  be  able  to  voice  hu  own  views 
OS  Senator  from  Montana. 

Those  views  have  not  always  been  wel- 
comed at  the  WlUte  House.  For  example. 
Mr.  M»nsfield  aroused  considerable  dismay 
there  when,  on  June  14,  1961.  he  suggested 
that  all  Berlin  be  made  a  free  city  imrler 
International  guarantees  and  protection— 
the  guarantees  to  be  given  by  both  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  and  access  to  brf  assured  by 
international  peace  teams. 

Again  Mr.  Mansfield  believed  the  Kennedy 
administration  had  blundered  badly  In  with- 
drawing support  for  the  regime  of  Premelr 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  in  Vietnam.  He  said  so 
at  the   time  and  has  continued  to  say  so. 

TliB  Senator  freely  conceded  the  nUsta.Kes 
and  deflclencles  of  Premier  Diem  and  he 
deplored  the  influence  exerted  on  him  by 
his  brother  and  sister-in-law.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu. 
and  his  wife.  Nevertheless,  he  maintained 
that  the  Diem  regime  offered  the  only  hope 
of  a  reasonably  viable,  dependable  govern- 
ment.  ^ 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Mansfttlo's  Ideas  on 
Vietnam  have  found  acceptance  at  the  White 
House,  he  has  earned  hia  credentials  us  a 
commentator  worthy  of  respect. 

For  10  years  before  election  to  the  Houst 
of  Representatives  in  1942,  he  was  a  p.-o- 
fessor  of  far  eastern  affnlr.'s  at  Mont,ans 
Slate  University.  Beginning  In  1953,  he  has 
made  five  trips  to  Vietnam.  Ho  was  In 
Hanoi  In  the  Una]  days  of  the  French 
evacuation  of  the  French  forces.  In  1359 
he  conducted  a  study  of  tTnlted  States  for- 
eign aid  In  South  Vietnam. 

HE  CONFERS  ALMOST  DAILY 

Mr.  Mansfiei-d  said  today  that  be  con- 
ferred almost  dally  with  President  Johnson 
on  Vietnam.  It  Is  generally  beUeved  here 
that  he  has  had  some  Influence  on  the 
President's  thlnklns 

For  example,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  President's  speech  at  Johns  Hop- 
felns  University  last  April  in  which  he  offered 
unconditional  negotiations  was  partly  the 
result  of  conversations  with  Senator  Mans- 
field .ind  Senator  J,  W,  Fplbrioht.  of  .V- 
kansas,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
fears  of  expansion  of  the  war. 

It  Is  also  believed  that  Mr.  Mansitelo's 
cautionary  views  reinforced  the  President's 
reluctance  to  call  up  reserves. 

The  rise  of  Mike  Mansfield  Is  a  remark- 
able story.  He  was  bom  March  16,  1903.  at 
98  Perry  Street  In  Greenwich  Village.  N.'X'. 
When  he  was  3.  his  parents  moved  to  Mon- 
tana. At  14  he  left  home  and  enlisted^ 
after  some  dissembling  about  his  age — In 
the  Navy  In  World  War  I.  He  served  in  the 
.Niivy  for  2  years,  then  shifted  to  the  Army 
In  1919-20.  and  finally  served  as  a  marine  in 
China  from  1920  to  1922. 

Returning  home,  he  worked  In  the  mines 
from  1922  to  1930,  earning  the  money  to  sup- 
port himself  while  he  went  to  high  school. 
In  1931  he  married  Maureen  Hayes,  of  Butte, 
a  schoolteacher,  who  wa*  determined  that  he 
was  going  to  have  an  education.  He  spent 
a  year  In  the  Montana  School  of  Mines  and 
4  years  at  Montana  State,  where  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1933. 

OT7T  OF  WORK  IN  DBPRESSION 

His  master's  degree  from  Montana  State 
in  1934  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  He  ap- 
plied for  a  high  school  teaching  position  in 
t^'o  smaU  Montana  towns  and  was  turned 
down  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
was  out  of  a  Job  in  the  height  of  the  depres- 
sion. 

A  professor  at  Montana  State  offered  him  a 
trifling  stipend  as  an  assistant.  It  was  the 
only  thing  a\-allable.  His  wife  cashed  in 
her  insurance  and  went  to  work,  and  he  got 
his  master's  degree. 

Prom  1933  to  1943  he  taught  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Par  Eastern  studies  at  Montana  Uni- 
versity. In  1942  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
After  five  terms  in  -he  House,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1952.  He  was  reelected  with 
enso  in  1958  and  1964. 

In  1957  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  then  the  ma- 
jority leader,  made  Mr.  Manefiei.d  his  whip, 
or  asslstiint  leader.  When  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
came Vice  President,  the  Democratic  Senate 
conference  elevated  Mr.  Mansfield  to  the 
leadership.  He  was  the  one  man  acceptable 
10  the  southerners  and  the  northern  liberals, 

A  REMARKABLE  CONTRAST 

No  two  men  could  be  more  different  in 
character,  in  style,  and  in  conduct  than  the 
ebulient.  flamboyant  Texan  and  the  quiet  as- 
cetic-looking scholar  from  Montana. 

Lyndon  Johnson  dominated  the  Senate. 
He  cajoled  and  flattered,  browbeat  and  In- 
limunted,  wheeled  and  dealed.  He  would  let 
days  go  by  without  trying  to  press  the  Sen- 
ate s  business  and  then  suddenly  keep  the 
Senate  In  grueling  night  sessions  until  wearv 
Sen;ttor5  were  prepared  to  do  his  will.  He 
rarely  confided  his  .strategy  to  his  colleagues, 
even  to  his  assistant  leader. 

Mr.  Mansfield  has  no  such  talents  and 
docs  not  aspire  to  them.  He  Is  entirely  with- 
out wile  or  guile.  He  has  no  strategy  and 
he  has  no  secrets. 

During  the  long  struggle  over  the  civil 
rights  bill  last  year,  he  gave  Senator  Richard 
B.  RtTssELL,  of  Georgia,  leader  of  the  south- 
ern opposition,  advance  notice  of  everv  move 
he  would  make. 

Mr.  Mansfield  is  al.so  selfless  to  the  point 
of  shunning  credit.  He  even  gladly  assigned 
It  to  Senator  Everett  M  Dirksen.  of  lUliriols. 
the  Republican  leader,  as  he  did  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  treaty  llmitini?  nuclear  tests,  the 
Clvl!  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  the  voting 
rights  bill  this  vear. 


BANK  MERGERS:  HOW  THEY  CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  CONCENTRATTON 
AND  COMPETIIION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
Congress    is    now    dealing    with    bank 
merger  leeislati-in  that  may  have  hls- 
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toric  significance.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Senate  passed  and  sent  to  the  House  a 
bill  that  would  be  in  my  judgment  sig- 
nificantly improve  and  clarify  the  pres- 
ent bank  merger  situation.  In  doing  so 
it  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  stop  mergers  that 
have  a  substantially  adverse  effect  on 
competition  while  removing  the  over- 
handing,  confidence  undermining  effect 
of  threatened  legal  action  against  hun- 
dreds of  banks  throughout  the  country. 
The  measure  has  another  very  salutorj' 
consequence.  It  would  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity in  the  future  of  de-merging 
banks.  It  would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
unscramble  banks  and  in  doing  so  pre- 
vent the  agony  to  borrowers,  depositors, 
trust  accounts  and  business  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  that  such  a  process  is  likely 
to  involve. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  reveal- 
ing analyses  of  bank  mergers  and  why 
they  are  sometimes  necessary  and  de- 
sirable in  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
sometimes  destructive  of  the  public  in- 
terest was  made  by  Governor  George 
Mitchell  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Governor  Mitchell  appeared  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee  on  August  26. 
In  the  course  of  liis  remarks,  Mitchell 
showed  just  where  and  how  and  to  what 
extent  banks  are  actually  in  competition. 
He  based  his  analysis  on  years  of  study 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This 
statement  by  Mitchell  reveals  so  much 
about  this  highly  important  field  in 
which  Congress  is  legislating  this  year 
that  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 'the 
Senate. 

Incidentally,  I  disagree  In  pai-t — 
though  in  small  part — with  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Mitchell  with  regard 
to  the  pending  bill  as  expressed  in  this 
statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Mitchell  statement  I  have  just  described 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  George  w  Mitchell,  Member, 
Board  of  Governors  op  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Ststem.  Before  the  St;BCOM»iiTTEE 
ON  Domestic  Finance  op  the  CoMMrrrEE 
ON  Banking  and  Cchrenct  of  the  House 
OP  Representatives  on  S.  1698  and  Related 
Bills,  Auocsr  28,  1B6S 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  It  might  be  help- 
ful to  your  deliberations  If  I  offered  a  brief 
summary  of  my  views  on  the  substantive  Is- 
sues Involved  in  commercial  bank  mergers. 
I  Will  do  this  by  reference  to  the  cases  con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  the 
past  3i,<,    years— roughly   the  period  of  my 
service  on  the  Board 

As  both  this  statement  and  my  voting  rec- 
ord will  testify.  I  regard  the  competitive  Im- 
p.ict  of  mergers  the  most  difllcult  and  com- 
plex question  posed  In  bank  merger  cases: 
but  I  also  believe  that,  when  properly  ana- 
Iraed.  competition  turns  out  to  be  slgnlfl- 
cantly  affected  In  only  a  minority  of  bank 
merger  proposals.  When  competition  is  slg- 
nincantly  reduced  1  favor  denial  unless  the 
bank  to  be  acquired  Is  an  unsound  opera- 
tion or  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  its  com- 
munity's needs. 

Let  me  explain  the  reasoning  that  under- 
lies this  conclusion.  The  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1950  under  which  the  Board  pperatea,  re- 
quires the  supervisory  authorities  to  con- 
rlder  a  set  of  seven  factors  In  each  merger 


case.  The  flrst  five  are  called  banking  lac- 
tors.  They  cover  such  considerations  as  the 
financial  history  and  condition,  the  adequacy 
of  capital,  the  quality  of  management,  and 
the  earning  prospects  of  the  institutions  In- 
volved. The  relevant  supervisory  agency  Is 
to  judge  such  questions  as  whether  the 
status  of  the  surviving  bank  is  strong  enough 
to  support  a  merger  or  if  the  position  of  the 
bank  to  be  merged  Is  so  weak  as  to  Impel 
one.  Since  banks  Involved  In  mergers 
usually  are  operating  Institutions  and  have 
ihelr  performance  recorded  m  the  form  of 
st.aistlcal,  examination,  and  field  contact  re- 
ports, supervisory  authorities,  with  such  dif- 
ferences in  Judgment  as  reisonable  men  ex- 
hibit, have  little  difficulty  m  sorting  out  and 
evaluating  the  banking  factors. 

During  the  past  3!-i  years  the  Board  of 
Governors  has  considered  107  merger  cases. 
It  ho£  approved  97  applications  and  denied 
10.'  Banking  factors  were  the  major  or  a  sig- 
nificant consideration  in  44  approvals  and  4 
denials.  The  banking  factor  that  most  fre- 
quently represented  a  basis  for  approval  was 
a  needed  Improvement  in  management.  In 
every  case  of  approval  except  three  where 
banking  factors  were  of  significance,  the 
competitive  factor  was  Judged  to  t)e  neutral 
or,  on  occasion,  slightly  adverse.  In  the 
three  approved  mergers  where  tliere  was  sig- 
nificant competition  between  the  merging 
Institutions,  the  acquired  bank  faced  man- 
agement, capital,  or  earnings  problems  ih.il 
the  Board  felt  were  suSBclently  pressing  tci 
warrant  their  resolution  by  merger.  On 
the  other  hand.  In  each  of  our  10  denials  of 
merger  applications  during  this  period,  the 
banking  factors,  even  though  of  concern  m 
4  cases,  were  finally  Judged  of  lesser  Impor- 
tance than  the  competitive  factors  in  everv 
instance. 

The  record  makes  clear  that  there  are  very. 
very  lew  cases  in  which  the  competitive  fac- 
tor Is  significantly  adverse  but  in  which 
banking  factors  are  nonetheless  Judged  to 
provide  an  overriding  reason  for  approval. 
Such  fortunately  rare  cases  typically  Involve 
a  serious  management  breakdown,  self, 
dealing  or  evident  Incompetence. 

As  compared  with  the  banking  factors,  the 
other  two  factors  that  supervisors  are  re- 
quired to  consider  under  the  ^ank  Merger 
Act  pose  mucli  knottier  problems,  both  of 
information  and  analysis.  The  statute  spe- 
cifically refers  to  these  factors  as  U)  "the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served"  and  (2)  "the  effects  of  the  trans- 
action upon  competition,  including  any  tend- 
ency toward  monopoly." 

How  does  one  go  about  Judging  whether 
the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity will  be  benefited  by  a  change  In  bank- 
ing ownership  and  management?  This  In- 
volves determining  the  actual  breadth  and 
intensity  of  community  demands  for  various 
banking  services,  as  distinct  from  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  services  that  the  existing 
and  proposed  new  combinations  of  banks 
Intend  supplying.  To  do  this  one  needs  to 
survey  community  opinion  on  the  status 
quo,  to  find  out  how  both  business  and 
household  customers  appraise  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  banking  services  available 
to  them. 

But  It  is  hard  for  bank  customers  to  com- 
pare services  they  are  accustomed  to  with 
those  they  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  try  out.  Such  survey  results,  therefore, 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  more  knowledge- 
able appraisal.  In  this  appral.sai.  the  broad 
experience  of  examiners  in  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  aspects  of  banking  services 
can  usually  be  helpful. 


'  I  might  add  I  have  not  seen  eye  to  eye 
with  the  majority  In  all  of  these  cases.  1 
would  have  turned  down  11  applications 
that  were  approved  and  approved  1  applica- 
tion that  was  denied. 
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.\nother  aspect  of  tne  impact  of  bank  merg- 
ers upon  the  "convenience  sind  needs  of  the 
•lonununlty"  concerns  the  contribution  tJiat 
oaolis  can  make  to  economic  growth  and  sta- 
'Mluy  in  their  own  communities.  A  bante 
that  is  investing  heavily  in  out-of-state  busi- 
ness loans.  t3.x-excmpt  securities,  or  mort- 
gn.ge5  contributes  less  to  its  conununlty  thAtl 
one  that  Is  playing  an  active  role  in  satisfy- 
ing the  credit  needs  of  local  businessmen, 
rarmers.  oonsuniurs.  and  governments.  Clear- 
ly, so  far  as  the  community's  convenience 
:ind  needs  are  concerned,  a  merger  involving 
:he  first  bank  would  be  far  less  objectionable 
:rom  the  public  point  of  view  than  would  a 
merger  involving  the  second.  Accordingly,  a 
:arerui  inventory  of  tiie  extent  of  local  and 
nonlocal  credits  In  the  bank's  loan  and  in- 
vestment portfolio  Is  called  ior  in  order  to 
:iarify  its  role  In  community  linancing. 

In  these  ways — tbrough  surveys  of  com- 
munity viewB,  laformed  professional  Judg- 
ments, end  a  review  of  the  record  of  tlie 
"jank's  participation  m  flnacclnj  iu  commu- 
:ilty — reasonable  bases  for  judgment  can  be 
established  .is  to  what  the  "convenience  and 
needs"  of  the  community  are  and  how  well 
the  existlnf  institutions  have  met  them. 
Acalnst  this  must  be  weighed  the  record  and 
assurances  of  the  merging  bank  as  to  what  It 
oan  and  will  supply.  The  final  balancing  of 
these  consideratious  remains  a  matter  of 
,udgment  but,  with  e^ildcnce  before  them  of 
:he  type  I  have  outlined,  supervisory  authorl- 
-les  can  Judge  with  a  fiUr  degree  of  assurance 
iiow  well  a  proposed  merger  meets  the  "con- 
venience and  needs"  test,  la  the  B7  approv- 
als noted  atiove.  the  convenience  and  need 
factor  was  the  m,ijor  or  a  slgnlflcant  consld- 
er.itloa  in  S3  cases.  It  was  not  a  significant 
consideration  in  any  denials.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  "convenience  and  need"  factor 
iinould  ordinarily  be  accorded  more  weight 
than  the  "banking  factors." 

The  h.vdest  criterion  of  all  to  apply,  how- 
ever. Is  the  effect  of  the  proposed  merger  on 
competition.  At  the  outset  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  competitive  factor  cannot  be  dlsaa- 
.^'jciaTed  from  consideration  of  "convenience 
and  needs."  inasmuch  as  the  overall  objective 
IS  to  provide  the  banking  services  desired  by 
the  customers  on  reasonable  terms  and  at  fair 
prices.  Indeed,  the  most  conclusive  way  ot 
assuring  that  a  community's  convenience 
and  needs  will  be  met  is  by  the  maintenance 
of  so  many  iilternative  banking  choices  that 
the  resulting  competition  among  them  will 
Jive  customers  all  the  opportunity  they  could 
wish  po  mo\e  from  one  bank  to  another  in 
order  to  obtain  whatever  mix  of  services  they 
desire.  But  this  ts  rarely  a  practical  crite- 
rion. There  Is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  prac- 
ticable banking  alternatives  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  available  to  any  given  oom- 
ai  unity. 

In  dealing  with  a  change  In  the  status  quo 
"here  is  a  popular  presumption  that  any  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  independent  banking 
•anlts  in  a  given  market  area  will,  of  Itself, 
decrease  competition  and  Increase  the  tend- 
ency toward  monopoly.  It  is  my  own  feeling 
that  this  presumption  Is  too  harsh  a  stand- 
ard to  apply  without  corroborating  evidence. 
Such  evidence  is  to  be  found  In  the  extent 
3f  an;'  unfilled  needs  of  business  and  house- 
hold customers  In  the  market  areas  affected 
"3y  the  proposed  merger.  .'Vnd  It  is  to  be 
iound  In  an  analysis  of  the  markets  involved 
;n  the  merger — the  alternative  sources  of 
■■janfcing  .services,  the  extent  of  market  power 
exercised  by  the  banks  in  these  markets,  and 
the  role  in  the.se  markets  of  the  partlctilar 
oanks  to  be  merged  iind  the  merging  bank. 

In  contrast  to  the  concept  adopted  in  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  that  "the 
cluster  of  products  and  services  denoted  by 
the  term  'commercial  bank'  compcees  a  dis- 
•inct  line  of  commerce"  I  am  of  the  view 
;hat  the  great  variety  of  unrelated  services 
that  banla  offer  are  far  more  significant  than 
•neir    related    services.     The    corrolarles    of 


this  view  are  that  banks  compete  with  other 
businesses  fully  as  much  as  they  do  among 
themselves  and  that  for  each  service  they 
offer  there  is  ordinarily  a  different  market 
area  and  a  different  competitive  situation. 
Thus,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  competi- 
tive factor,  a  reasonably  accurate  delineation 
of  the  areas  that  the  merger  candidates 
serve  must  be  developed.  Prom  the  approid- 
mate  boundaries  of  the  various  service  areas 
for  each  type  of  bank  activity  It  Is  possible 
to  Identify  the  markets  that  might  be  af- 
fected by  the  merger,  as  they  ore  revealed  In 
the  overlap  of  respective  service  areas. 

Among  all  the  services  that  banks  pro- 
vide, only  one  of  major  importance  is  inily 
unique  and  not  vulnerable  to  nonbank  com- 
petition— the  dieckinj  account.  In  all 
other  octlvltles  commercial  banks  face  vary- 
ing degrees  of  competition  from  other  fl- 
uancial  Intermediaries  or  the  money  and 
capital  market-s.  As  lenders,  banks  compete 
with  each  other  and  other  financial  Inter- 
mediaries or  with  capital  m.arkets  in  exten- 
sions of  credit  to  business  (large  and  small), 
to  consumers,  and  to  governments  (Federal, 
State,  and  local). 

It  is  quite  evident  that  In  many  of  these 
markets  the  merging  of  any  but  the  very 
largest  banks  Is  unlikely  to  have  slgnlflcant 
anticompetitive  effects  Nonbank  and  non- 
local bank  competition  are  major  factors 
Insuring  competitive  perJormance  in  the 
Government  securities  market.  In  lending 
to  large  businesses,  and  In  the  market  for 
most  tax-exempt  State  and  local  bonds. 
Nonbank  competition  Is  typically  vigorous 
ill  the  consumer  credit  markets,  where  hard 
goods  suppliers  have  their  own  sourcea  of 
credit  independent  of  local  banks  The 
so;*  is  true  of  mortgage  markets,  where 
other  EpeclQllzed  financial  Intermediariee  are 
dominant  In  whatever  markets  banks  face 
substantial  nonbank  or  nonlocal -bank  com- 
petition, it  Is  a  fair  presumption  that  the 
impact  on  competition  of  any  bank  merger 
will  be  negligible. 

W.hat,  then,  are  the  remaining  markets 
in  which  competitive  considerations  must 
be  weighed  particularly  carefully?  The 
most  important  single  market  in  this  cate- 
gory is  the  market  for  demand  deposit  serv- 
ices to  local  business  and  individuals.  These 
are  services  that  can  be  provided  only  by  a 
bank,  and  for  most  such  customers  only 
by  a  liDcal  bank.  Another  Important  local 
market  Is  that  for  savings  accounts:  In  this 
Instance,  however,  local  offices  of  other  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  usually  offer  a  similar 
service.  Lately  some  rate-conscious  savers 
have  escaped  the  orbit  of  local  alternatives 
altogether  and  exported  theh-  savings  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

The  small  business  borrower  is  another 
bank  customer  that  may  suffer  from  the  re- 
moval of  an  alternative  source  of  bank  credit 
by  merger.  Even  though  such  borrowers  can 
often  obtain  trade  or  supplier  credit,  the 
price  of  such  financing  may  be  high  and  the 
attendant  conditions  can  be  confining. 
Small  businessmen  usually  find  their  local 
banks  to  be  their  cheapest,  most  accessible, 
and  most  Qexlble  source  of  external  Qnanc- 
Infr. 

In  considering  the  definition  of  the  serv- 
ice area  of  the  b.ank.  then,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  potential  service 
areas  for  small  business  borrowers  and  in- 
dividual and  small  business  depositors — 
these  are  the  mfurkete  most  likely  to  be  sig- 
nificantly'affected  one  way  or  the  other  by 
merger 

When  chief  concern  about  the  possible 
competitive  Impact  of  bonk  mergers  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  these  two  or  three  market 
.lectors.  R  great  many  merger  proposals  can 
be  said  not  to  raise  the  competitive  Issue  at 
ail.  This  Is  because  the  banks  Involved  have 
little  or  no  overlap  in  their  service  areas  for 
small  busmess  and  personal  customers.  Such 
Is  the  case  when  the  major  objective  of  the 


acquiring  bank  ts  to  extend  Its  activities  into 
another  geographical  market  or  into  another 
service  field  For  example,  m  Virginia,  a 
State  where  there  has  been  a  great  deal  ot 
naerger  activity  In  the  past  3  years,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  cases  have  Involved  the  exten- 
sion of  service  areas  for  banking  Institutions 
that  are,  under  a  recent  State  statute,  becom- 
ing statewide  in  their  operation.  The  com- 
petitive effect  in  these  cases  is  not  that  of 
the  withdrawal  of  an  alternative  source  of 
banking  service,  but  tj-picplly  the  substitu- 
tion ot  a  branch  of  a  larger  institution  for 
n  community  bank. 

It  is  sometimes  said  or  implied  that 
branches  of  large  banks  in  small  communities 
!ire  unfair  competition  for  local  bajiks.  But 
there  are  too  many  Instances  in  which  local 
banks  have  held  tiielr  ground  In  growth  and 
profitability  to  support  a  broad  generaliza- 
tion along  that  line  As  a  practical  matter. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  communities  that 
are  most  blessed  with  banking  facilities  ure 
those  that  possess  a  mixture  of  local  banks 
jnd  branches  of  larger  Institutions. 

This  brings  us  down  to  what  might  be 
called  the  ha^d  core  of  merger  proposals — 
those  that  turn  out.  upon  examination,  to 
Involve  two  or  more  banlts  with  overlapping 
service  areas  for  small  business  and  Individ- 
ual customers.  In  such  circumstances,  con. 
summation  of  the  merger  undeniably  will 
elimin&te  one  competing  bank  from  the  rele- 
vant  morkeU  The  loss  of  one  alternative 
for  customers  in  choosing  their  banking  con- 
nections In  these  market  areas  is  almMt 
certain  to  lead  to  dental  unless  the  number 
of  actively  competing  banks  is  already  laree, 
or  the  bank  to  be  acquired  is  so  small  or  In- 
effective a  competitor  as  not  to  create  ony 
appreciable  gap  in  bank  alternatives  by  Its 
disappearance  as  an   independent  entity. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  record  to  give  you  some 
indication  of  how  these  principles  have 
worked  cut  In  practice.  The  Board's  10 
denials  In  the  past  S'-j  years  have,  without 
exception,  been  base  primarily  on  the  Judg- 
ment that  the  proposed  merger  would  ap- 
preciably lessen  competition  in  one  form  or 
another.  Bank  management  factors  have 
significantly  weighed  for  the  merger  in  some 
of  these  cases,  but  in  each  instance  they 
have  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. 

In  the  97  Board  approvals  of  mergers  dur- 
ing this  same  period,  the  effect  on  competi- 
tion was,  in  the  Board's  Judgment,  negligi- 
ble In  70  cases,  favorable  In  16.  slightly  ad- 
verse in  23  and  In  only  4  cases  there  was 
significant  competition  between  the  merg- 
ing banks. 

You  will  note  that  I  mentioned  16  cases 
in  which  It  was  Judged  that  the  effect  c.f 
the  proposed  merger  would  be  to  Increase 
competition.  The  favorable  effect  that  a 
merger  can  have  on  competition,  while  not 
common  is.  in  my  opinion,  often  overlooked 
by  critics  of  mergers.  This  favorable  effect 
may  arise  when  the  consummated  merger 
puts  an  end  to  the  monopolistic  policy  of 
"home  office  protection."  It  usually  accom- 
panies the  merging  of  small  banks  In  an  area 
where  a  dominant  competitor  holding  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  local  deposits  can 
only  be  effectively  challenged  by  a  larger 
Institution. 

Occasionally  merger  applications  poee  a 
confrontation  of  an  adverse  effect  on  com- 
petition, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  favorable 
effect  on  serving  the  community's  conven- 
ience and  needs.  For  example,  the  bank 
proposed  to  be  merced  may  have  exhibited 
a  very  limited  Interest  in  serving  the  credit 
needs  of  its  community — then  the  only  com- 
petition lost  by  merger  would  be  the  poten- 
tial of  a  new  management  with  a  different 
philosophy.  In  these  circumstances  the  bet- 
ter alternative  may  well  be  a  merger. 

In  an  Isolated  community,  to  take  on- 
other  example,  it  Is  possible  that  neither 
of  two  banks  can  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
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local  businesses  and  farms  In  t'ae  surround- 
ing area  but  that  their  combined  resources 
and  higher  lending  limit  would  enable  them 
to  do  so.  In  such  cases,  trie  proposed  merger 
might  eliminate  substantial  competition  be- 
tween the  merging  institutions  for  some 
types  of  banking  services  but  at  tlie  same 
Vltic  the  resultant  bank  cotild  do  a  markedly 
better  Job  at  serving  the  area's  convenience 
and  needs. 

My  work  and  experience  with  the  Bank 
Mercer  Act  in  the  past  ajj  years  persuades 
me  that  even  among  the  most  sophisticated 
experts  in  law  and  economics,  the  under- 
standing of  what  it  takes  to  make  a  com- 
petitive market  Is  still  quite  imperfect 
Progress  In  deepening  luoh  understanding 
comes  slowly,  and  it  depends  partly  upon 
l.-nprovements  in  analy1.1cal  techniques  de- 
.siened  to  define  the  markets  affected  by 
mergers  and  to  appraise  the  possible  Impact 
of  mergers  upon  these  markets.  I  have  tried 
to  outline  some  of  the  complexities  of  this 
task  and  to  indicate  my  own  predliectlon.s. 

I  believe  that  all  concerned  with  the  regu- 
lation of  bank  mergers  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  promotion  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. It  seems  to  me  that  the  differences 
in  our  conclusions  rest  not  on  any  lack  of 
faith  Irr  the  efficacy  of  competition  but  es- 
sentially on  differing  views  as  to  the  rele- 
vant markets  and  evaluation  of  the  Impacts 
of  mergers  on  these  markets.  The  Board  Is 
devoting  considerable  professional  resources 
to  solution  of  these  problems  In  hopes  of  im- 
proving the  basis  for  its  Judgments.  As  these 
efforts  progress.  I  hope  they  can  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  more  widespread  consensus 
among  all  authorities  as  to  where  the  public 
Interest  in  bank  mergers  lies. 

Turning  now  to  S.  1698.  while  I  share  many 
of  Governor  Robertson's  reservations  con- 
cerning the  Immunity  it  would  grant  to  past 
mergers.  I  strongly  support  the  prospective 
features  of  the  hill.  Even  though  I  regard 
more  seriously  than  many  the  troublesome 
problems  of  divestiture  that  have  srisen. 
or  may  arise.  In  a  few  cases,  I  still  do  not 
conclude  that  the  situation  warrants  general 
Inununlty  from  the  antitnjst  laws  for  all 
bank  mergers  that  took  place  before  the  en- 
Ktment  of  this  bill. 

Clearly  these  difficult  situations  should  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  Fortimately.  cases 
'n  which  a  bank  supervisory  agency  approved 
a  merger  but  the  Attorney  General  brought 
suit  to  prevent  it  have  been  Infrequent.  In 
fact,  none  of  the  97  mergers  approved  by 
ilie  Board  in  the  past  3V4  years  has  been 
contested  under  the  antitnist  laws  and  I 
understand  the  Attorney  General  has  said 
be  has  no  intention  of  doing  so.  Neverthe- 
less, the  difficulties  of  undoing  a  merger  are 
great  enough  that  I  believe  a  procedtire 
should  be  established  by  statute  to  prevent 
such,  cases  from  arising! 

One  of  my  reasons  for  being  concerned 
about  the  problenos  of  divestiture  is  that  I 
see  no  practical  device  for  spinning  off  de- 
positors in  nonbranching  States.  A  bank 
can  spin  off  assets  In  the  form  of  securities 
md  loans  without  difficulty;  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  banking  that  it  be  In  a  position  to 
do  so.  A  bank  can,  neglecting  the  human 
problems  of  Its  staff  and  officials,  spin  off 
personnel  and  operating  know-how.  A  bank 
can.  with  considerable  disruption  to  cus- 
tomer relationships  and  convenience,  sell 
or  spin  off  branches  and  with  them  the 
propensity  of  local  residents  and  business 
to  patronize  that  branch.  But  how  can  a 
unit  bank  sell  or  spin  off  Its  depositors,  as- 
signing them  to  a  new  bank  or  existing  in- 
stitution? And  how  con  It  organize  a  new 
institution  without  owning  it  or  controlling 
"  indirectly?  While  spinning  off  assets,  op- 
erating personnel,  and  branches  involves  dif- 
ficulties and  hardships,  spinning  off  deposi- 
tors In  a  nonbranching  State  may  defy  solu- 
tion, s.  1698  offers  an  effective  preventive 
remedy  for  this  problem. 


U.S.  B.^LANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  PROB- 
LEM STILL  SERIOUS:  EQUILIB- 
RIUM AND  LIQUIDITY  PROBLEMS 
FAR  FROM  SOL\rED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Excliange  and 
Payments,  chaired  by  Representative 
Reuss,  held  hearings  last  month  to  de- 
velop guidelines  for  international  mone- 
tary reform.  Its  report,  which  is  to  be 
released  shortly,  will  make  an  important 
contributioii  to  the  preparations  now 
imderway  for  an  international  monetary 
conference. 

The  reason  that  International  mone- 
tar.v  reform  has  become  more  urgent  is 
that  the  very  success  of  our  own  efforts 
to  end  our  balance-of-payments  deficit — 
on  the  official  settlements  definition  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bernstein  commit- 
tee— threatens  to  lead  to  a  shortage  of 
international  liquidity. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dil- 
lon focused  on  this  problem  in  a  much 
publicized  commencement  address  at 
Middlebury  College,  which  may  have 
been  a  factor  in  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  move  now  toward  an  interna- 
tional monetary  conference.  Mr.  Dillon 
said: 

Tlie  end  of  our  payments  deficits  will 
mean  that  the  United  States — which  has 
financed  an  818.5  bUUon  rise  In  official  and 
private  foreign  holdings  of  dollars  since 
World  War  n — will  no  longer  l>e  contributing 
anything  at  all  to  those  holdings.  Inter- 
national trade  and  Investment  cannot  con- 
tinue to  expand  at  anywhere  near  an  ade- 
quate rate  if  forced  to  rely  on  newly  mineij 
gold  as  the  sole  source  of  new  reserves.  The 
free  world,  therefore.  Is  rapidly  approaching 
a  financial  crossroads.  There  Is  an  urgent 
need  to  strengthen  the  international  mone- 
tary system,  so  as  to  Insure  that  the  needed 
increases  in  reserves  will  be  forthcoming. 
For  inadequate  growth  In  international 
liquidity  would  hamper  world  trade,  slow  up 
the  economic  growth  of  Indlvidiaal  co\m- 
iries.  and  threaten  a  world-wide  recession. 

I  strongly  favor  our  efforts  to  secure 
an  improved  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. We  must  forestall  a  competitive 
scramble  for  reserves,  brought  on  by  an 
overall  insufficiency,  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  economic  and  political  sta- 
bility in  the  free  world. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  equally 
strongly  that  we  must  not  looic  to  in- 
ternational monetary  reforms  for  the 
anstver  to  our  own  balance-of-payments 
problem.  For  one  thing,  increasing  li- 
quidity does  not  in  itself  promote  adjust- 
ment to  imbalance.  So  our  balance-of- 
paymenls  deficit  must  be  corrected  re- 
gardless of  what  is  done  with  interna- 
tional liquidity.  Second,  we  would  doom 
our  hopes  of  achieving  international 
monetary  reform  if  other  countries  be- 
lieved that  tve  were  only  trying  to  find 
new  ways  of  financing  our  deficits  in- 
stead of  trying  to  correct  them. 

I  believe  that  it  was  wise  of  Treasury 
Secretary  Fowler  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  correcting  our  deficits  at  the  same 
time  that  he  announced  that  the  United 
States  is  now  ready  to  participate  in  an 
International  monetary  conference.  Mr. 
Fowler  said: 

It  Is  essential  to  the  viability  of  the  in- 
ternational   monetary    system    as    It    exists 


today  that  the  usefulness  and  value  of  those 
dollars  remain  unquestioned  throughout  the 
world.  And.  whatever  changes  might  be 
introduced  into  that  system,  the  dollar  will 
have  to  continue  to  carry  a  heavy  burden  as 
a  reserve  currency. 

If  we  allowed  our  deficits  to  continue,  or 
If  we  lapsed  back  Into  prolonged  deficit  after 
a  brief  period  of  surplus,  we  would  uiidei- 
inlne  wxirld  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  im- 
pair its  usefulness  as  a  world  reserve  and 
leading  currency.  Dollars  would  return  to 
our  shores  as  claims  on  oiu-  gold,  thus  de- 
pleting, instead  of  supplementing,  world 
financial  resources. 

To  prevent  such  a  contraction  In  world 
liquid. ty  and  the  widening  circles  of  de- 
flation and  restriction  that  would  surely 
follow,  we  must  reach  and  maintain  equilib- 
rium in  our  payments  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  national  priority,  along  with  sus- 
taining the  economic  advance  that  ha^ 
marked  the  la£,t  S3  months. 

Preliminary  balance-of-payment.s  .sta- 
tistics released  2  weeks  ago  indicate  that 
we  have  achieved  a  slgnjficant  improve- 
ment in  our  international  accounts  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter.  Seasonally  ad- 
justed, we  had  a  surplus  of  nearly  S300 
million,  according  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's 'liquidity"  definition,  as 
compared  with  a  deficit  of  $640  million 
in  the  first  quarter.  The  favorable  shift 
between  the  first  and  the  second  quar- 
ters was  Uierefore  almo.st  SI  billion. 
Howevei',  we  benefited  from  some  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  iii  the  second 
quarter,  and  we  caiinot  count  on  the 
third  and  fourtli  quarters  being  as  good 
as  the  second  quarter  was 

The  most  important  of  the  special  in- 
fluences was  undoubtedly  the  impact  of 
the  President's  new  program  for  Ilmltin? 
capital  outflows.  This  program  extended 
the  interest  equalization  tax  to  commer- 
cial bank  loans  abroad  with  more  than 
1  year's  maturity  and  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  banks  and  businesses  in  the 
task  of  curtailing  capital  exports.  Al- 
though the  program  went  into  effect  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter,  its  full  impact  was 
not  realized  until  the  second  quarter. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  said 
the  following  about  the  favorable  shift 
in  capital  movements: 

During  the  first  quarter,  long-  and  short- 
term  claims  on  foreigners  reported  by  banks 
(including  claims  reported  for  their  domestic 
customers!  Increased  by  about  8440  million, 
but  in  the  second  quarter  they  declii'.ed  by 
about  $380  million,  a  total  shift  of  over  $800 
million.  (Seasonally  adjusted  figures  indi- 
cate the  same  change.  \  The  net  increase 
during  the  6-month  period  as  a  whole  was 
about  $60  million,  compared  with  ahout  SI  2 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  1964  and  114 
billion  In  the  second  half. 

Undoubtedly,  the  freshness,  publicity, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  new  program  was 
a  major  factor  in  its  big  impact  during 
the  second  quarter.  However,  many  of 
the  things  which  banks  and  businesses 
did  we.-'e  of  a  "one  shot"  variety^shifts 
in  funds  which  have  a  large  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments  but  which,  once  ex- 
ecuted. WiU  have  no  further  large  im- 
pact. Moreover,  while  I  am  sure  that 
banks  and  businesses  will  continue  to 
cooperate  in  the  program,  we  cannot 
count  indefinitely  on  such  a  program  for 
the  answer  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  It  may  well  be  that  the  pro- 
gram will  not  have  as  much  impact  in 
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the  third  and  fourth  quarters  as  it  had  In 
the  second. 

Another  specially  favorable  influence 
in  the  second  quarter  was  the  effect  of 
the  shipping  strike,  which  caused  exports 
to  be  abnormally  low  in  the  first  quarter 
and  shifted  shipments  into  the  second 
quarter.  In  addition,  we  received  un- 
usually large  payments  for  military 
equipment  in  excess  of  current  deliveries. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  press 
release  on  the  balance  of  payments 
stated: 

Because  tlie  shipping  strike  and  otlier  de- 
velopment* caused  substantial  but  compen- 
s.itlng  shifts  between  the  first  and  second 
quarters,  the  balance  for  the  second  quarter 
alone  Is  not  as  useful  In  evaluating  the 
current  state  of  the  balance  of  pajrmenta  as 
the  balance  for  the  first  half  of  1965  as  a 
whole.  During  that  period  the  comparable 
balance  was  negative  by  about  t390  million. 
This  compares  with  negative  balances  of 
about  3840  million  In  the  first  half,  and 
$1,940  million  m  the  second  half  of  1994. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  we 
have  made  progress,  we  cannot  relax  our 
efforts  to  achieve  equilibrium  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  task  may  be 
made  more  difficult  as  economic  growth  _ 
abroad  slows  down,  and  as  other  coun- " 
tries  become  more  competitive  in  inter- 
national marlcets.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  noted  that  our  exports  have 
been  on  a  relatively  flat  trend  since  mid- 
1964.    The  press  release  stated: 

After  allowing  for  the  effect  of  the  strike, 
merchandise  exports  are  seen  to  have  been 
relatively  stable  since  the  middle  of  196*. 
The  Interruption  of  the  upward  trend  at  that 
time  was  In  part,  at  least,  related  to  a  slow- 
down In  the  rate  of  foreign  bu.slness  expan- 
sion which  seems  likely  to  continue  for  a 
time  In  several  countries. 

Moreover,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  col- 
umnist. Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr..  wrote  on 
-August  23.  196.5,  that  our  export  surplus 
is  endangered  by  some  increase  in  U.S. 
export  pilces  in  the  face  of  declining  ex- 
port prices  for  other  countries.  His  arti- 
cle was  disturbing  and  persuasive,  I 
thought.  I  received  unanimous  consent 
to  have  that  article  printed  in  the  Record 
at  that  time. 

In  conclusion.  I  flrmly  believe  that  we 
are  right,  mdeed  late,  in  calling  for  a 
new  international  conference.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  believe  that  we  must 
shaiply  distinguish  our  own  balance-of- 
pa>-ment  problem  from  the  problem  of 
international  liquidity,  and  continue  to 
press  \1gorously  for  an  end  to  our  defi- 
cits on  the  official  settlements  definition. 


until  Tuesday.    That  would  be  called  a 
"carrot." 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Yorlt. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.  President.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  Neu-  York. 

I  have  the  sincere  hope  that  we  can 
shortly  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  higher  education  biU.  I  have  some 
good  hopes  that  we  might  be  able  to 
finish  that  bill  this  afternoon,  and.  if 
we  can  flqish  it  this  afternoon,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  any  session  that  we 
have  tomorrow  will  be  only  a  pro  forma 
session  and  that  the  Senate  will  adjourn 


THE  HELLER  PLAN 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  much  at- 
tention and  energy  has  been  directed  In 
recent  years  toward  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  fiscal  capacity  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  deal  with  significant  prob- 
lems of  primary  concern  to  them.  The 
increasing  need  of  local  govenunents  to 
remain  financially  viable  and  able  to 
meet  their  fiscal  responsibilities  within 
the  context  of  Federal-State  matching 
grant  programs  has  highlighted  the  im- 
portance of  insuring  that  local  govern- 
ments maintain  sufficient  sources  of  rev- 
enue. The  so-called  Heller  plan  which 
calls  for  the  redistribution  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  Federal  tax  revenues  to  the 
States  according  to  a  predetermined 
formula  is  one  very  interesting  method  of 
strengthening  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments capacity  to  handle  their  own 
financial  problems.  I  have  been  working 
on  the  outlines  of  such  a  formula  and 
have  been  giving  serious  study  to  the 
.  question  of  the  extent  of  the  Federal 
supervisory  role.  Such  a  formula  for  re- 
distribution of  Federal  funds  to  the 
States  ought.  I  believe,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration both  the  needs  of  the  State. 
the  size  of  the  State's  own  efforts  to  meet 
these  needs,  and  the  relation.shlp  of  the 
State's  revenues  to  its  overall  needs. 

In  its  1965  report,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
concluded: 

The  division  of  revenue  sources  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  does 
not  match  their  relative  revenue  require- 
ments. The  States,  and  more  particularly 
local  governments,  are  disadvantaged  In  com- 
parison with  the  National  Government.  The 
disparity  between  their  relative  resources  and 
revenue  requirements,  moreover,  is  not  likely 
to  decline. 

The  effect  of  State  tax  and  expenditure 
policy  has  many  ramifications  varying 
from  its  capacity  to  deal  with  necessary 
social  services  to  the  location  of  Industry 
and  economic  development  withip  its 
State.  The  stimulation  of  new  fiscal  ca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  States  by  use 
of  the  Heller  plan  is.  I  believe,  deserv- 
ing of  new  and  intensifled  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  on 
the  Heller  plan  entitled  a  "Republican 
Opportunity"  appearing  in  today's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

A    REPITBLIC-^N   OPPORTTNtTT 

(By  Raymond  K.  Price.  Jr.) 
One  of  the  Republican  Party's  chief  prob- 
lems In  these  days  of  the  Great  Society  is 
the  simple  one  of  Identity.  In  terms  of  so- 
cial goals  the  Johnsonian  "consensus"  leaves 
precious  little  room  for  any  one  else.  Yet 
the  GOP  has  to  establish  a  distinct  Image; 
its  problem  Is  one  of  building  a  distinct 
Image  within  the  broad  range  of  consensus 
which  In  fact  does  exist,  across  party 
lines,  on  the  evolving  nature  of  our  society. 
Bnt  If  there  Is  a  consensus  on  ends,  there 
is  none  on  means,  and  here  the  Republican 


Party  has  a  golden  opportunity  quite  specif. 
Ically  in  line  with  Ita  present  needs:  to  pro- 
sent  itself  as  the  party  that  can  make  State 
and  local  government  work,  because  It  be- 
Ueves  In  State  and  local  government. 

The  Goldwater  debacle  last  year  cost  tae 
GOP  heavily  m  those  offices  at  State,  county, 
town  and  district  level  on  which  political 
organizations  ore  bo^ed.  The  recovery  of 
these  Is  an  essential  element  o£  the  irom- 
the-ground-up  rebuilding  of  the  party  now 
being  attempted. 

For  as  long  as  tiiost  presenl-dfly  voters  can 
remember.  Republicans  have  been  the  guard- 
ians of  individual,  local  and  State  prerogu- 
tlves  against  Federal  encroachment.  Though 
on  any  given  issue  the  lines  might  get 
smiidged,  the  Democratic  orientation  has 
been  toward  greater  centralization  of  power, 
the  Republican  toward  decentralization. 

This  has  boon  more  than  a  campaign 
stance.  It  represents  a  philosophic  comtnit- 
ment  to  Uie  ideals  of  diversity  and  plurality, 
a  concern  for  the  manageability  of  the  Ped- 
cral  colossus^and  also  a  greater  meaaiu-e  o! 
faith  than  the  Democratic  Party  has  shown 
In  the  capacity  of  States  and  locaUties  to 
govern  themselves. 

There  Is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  cola 
of  this  faith.  As  Governor  Rockefeller  put  ii 
in  his  Godkin  lectures  at  Har\ard  In  1962: 

"The  essential  political  truth  Is  that — te- 
day  more  than  ever — the  preservation  of 
States  lights  depends  upon  the  exercise  of 
States  responsibilities.  We  stand.  In  fact, 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  test  of  leadJ 
ershlp  at  the  State  level.  For — so  great  and 
urgent  are  the  demands  of  national  tie. 
fense  and  foreign  policy  upon  all  resources 
of  the  National  Government — that,  now  as 
never  in  our  history.  State  governments  are 
challenged  to  face  and  meet  the  pressing 
domestic  concerns  of  our  society. 

"This.  then,  can  prove  to  be  a  historic 
moment  In  the  long  evolution  of  our  Federal 
Idea.  For  It  summons  us  to  remember  and 
to  apply  a  basic  fact  of  -'\merlcan  poUtlcu! 
history — the  fact  that  our  States  are  de- 
signed to  be  oiu-  great  centers  for  political 
experiment.  This — as  Lord  Bryce  discerned 
long  ago — Is  perhaps  the  key  role  of  the 
State:  to  be  the  proving  ground  for  ever. 
new    ventures    in    free    government.    ■    *    • 

"The  time  is  upon  us  now  to  •  •  •  cell 
upon  our  States  to  be  active  where  they 
have  been  passive — progressive  where  they 
have  been  timid — creative  where  they  have 
been  merely  cautious.  In  a  word.  It  is  time 
for  the  States  to  lead." 

Or.  as  the  Rlpon  Society  put  it  recent- 
ly: 

"The  tjnited  States  Is  entering  upon  a  peri- 
od of  political  turbulence.  In  which  a  new 
and  much  younger  population  will  coc 
front  Issues  which  are  different  In  kind  and 
In  scope  from  those  of  the  past  generation. 
They  are  the  sort  of  problems  which  con- 
vince us  that  the  exciting  new  area  of  poliU- 
cal  action,  the  great  new  opportunity  for 
boldness  and  creativity  and  Innovation,  will 
be  found  more  and  more  at  the  State  and 
local  level-" 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  very  size  and 
complexity  of  the  existing  Central  Govern- 
ment and  Its  programs  argue  persuasively  for 
a  shift  of  the  political  pendulum  toward 
Initiatives  at  the  State  and  local  level.  In 
any  human  organization,  there  comes  a  point 
at  which  the  limits  of  comprehension  sot  the 
limits  of  manageability.  And  the  Republl- 
can  Party  Is  Ideally  situated  to  capitalize  on 
this  shift. 

Nor  would  the  OOP.  by  pitching  Us  claim 
to  State  and  local  offices  on  Its  faith  In  State 
and  local  government,  be  compromising  It* 
own  claim  to  national  office.  For  the  party 
could  then  argue,  plausibly  and  legitimately, 
that  to  make  the  entire  national  structure 
of   government   work  requires  making  iM 
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Federal  system  work — that  It  requires  a  re- 
spect for  the  separate  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernments at  ail  levels. 

Currently,  the  question  of  faith  In  State 
snd  local  government  flnds  Its  sharpest  focus 
In  the  debate  on  the  so-called  Heller  plan — 
the  proposal  that  a  given  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  be  earmarked  for  redistribu- 
tion among  the  Stales  according  to  a  flxed 
ratio  (tor  example,  by  population),  with  no 
Federal  controls  over  use  of  the  money. 

The  relevance  of  the  Heller  plan  to  the 
GOP  opportunity  is  simple  and  direct.  To 
function,  the  States  need  money.  Wash- 
ington has  pre-empted  the  best  tax 
sources.  States  now  are  heavily  dependent 
on  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  specific  pro- 
panis,  which  also  Involve  Federal  BUpervl- 
Elon  and  control.  The  question  Is  whether 
these  should  be  expanded — with  a  conse- 
quent further  erosion  of  State  authority — 
or  whether  tax  sharing  should  be  Instituted, 
bj  which  the  States  would  get  monev  with- 
out controls.  Those  who  dtatrust  local  and 
State  government  insist  on  extending  the 
controls. 

The  tax-sharing  plan  offers  those  who  be- 
lieve in  State  government  a  chance  to  prove 
tielr  faith  and  put  it  Into  practice. 

And  that  faith,  In  turn,  oCers  the  OOP 
a  convincing  argument  to  take  to  the  voters 
Then  It  asks  their  support  for  a  return  to 
power  in  the  State  houses,  and  for  a  chance 
St  running  the  cities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
ihe  Senator  from  Michigan. 
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TERCENTENARY  COMMISSION  TO 
COMMEMORATE  THE  ADVENT 
AND  HISTORY  OF  FATHER 
JACQUES  MARQUETTE  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
i-esolution  'S.J.  Res.  53 1  to  establish  a 
tercentenary  commission  to  commemo- 
rate the  advent  and  histoiy  of  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  in  North  America, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were,  on 
page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  all  after 
"World"  down  through  and  including 
"thereon"  In  line  24.  and  insert  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a 
report  of  such  Investigation  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  which 
tlie  President  may  deem  appropriate.", 
and  on  page  5,  strike  out  lines  1  through  ' 
3,  Inclusive.  , 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  53  would  establish 
a  tercentenary  commission  to  com- 
memorate the  arrival  in  this  land  In 
1966  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
and  the  significant  contributions  he 
made  to  our  history.  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  is  agreeable  to 
ihe  House  amendments.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


tHE  MAYOR  WHO  WOKE  UP  A  CITY 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Look  mag- 
Wine  this  month  devotes  seven  pages  to 
°  ^^^^  °'  ^  remarkable  young  man  who 
'^  oegtnning  to  impress  the  entire  Nation 
^ith  his  energy  and  intelligence. 


I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress an  article  entitled  "The  Mayor 
Woke  Up  a  City,"  a  piece  that  speaks 
with  justifiable  admiration  of  Detroit's 
37-year-old  mayor.  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh. 

Jerry  Cavanagh  has  been  the  city's 
mavor  for  only  4  years.  It  was  the  first 
political  office  he  ever  ran  for  and  it  is 
clear  now  that  Detroit's  voters  have  good 
reason  for  self -congratulation. 

Long  years  before  national  attention 
came  to  Jerry  Cavanagh.  I  was  one  of 
his  admirers,  admiration  based  on  the 
very  qualities  described  in  the  Look  arti- 
cle. 

He  has  been  no  respecter  of  conven- 
tional wisdom.  He  has  a  rare  ability  to 
search  out  the  root  of  a  problem,  mean- 
while discarding  in-elevancies.  Conse- 
quently, he  puts  a  high  premium  on  what 
he  terms  "social  renewal." 

There  isn't  a  large  city  In  America  that 
doesn't  have  a  physical  master  plan — 

He  says: 

What  we  dont  know  so  well  Is  how  to  live 
In  a  large  American  city,  how  to  get  on  with 
each  other,  how  to  renew  our  human  and 

social  values. 

The  article  details  how  Jerry  Cavanagh 
is  working  to  renew  those  social  values. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DETSorr's  Jerrt  Cav»n«ch:  The  Matob  Who 
Woke  Up  a  Crrr 
In  1961.  when  33-year-oId  attorney  Jerome 
P.  Cavanagh  decided  to  run  for  mayor  of  De- 
troit, the  city  was  noted  for  three  things: 
automobiles,  bad  race  relations,  and  civic 
sloth.  Against  the  odds  and  without  the  sup- 
port of  labor  or  business,  Independent  Dem- 
ocrat Cavanagh.  who  had  never  held  elective 
office,  bulled  his  way  to  an  upset  victory. 
Detroit  has  not  been  the  same  since.  This 
city  that  wallowed  In  the  trough  of  urban 
chaos  has  come  to  know  Cavanagh  as  a 
driver  with  vigor,  imagination  and  compe- 
tence. To  wake  Detroit,  Cavanagh  cleaned 
out  a  swarm  of  city  hall  drones,  brought  In 
a  bright  young  cadre  of  high-geared  execu- 
tives and  plunged  feet  first  Into  an  admin- 
istrative swamp  that  had  mired  many  of  his 
predecessors.  To  help  solve  the  city's  prob- 
lems, he  persuaded  automobile  Industry  big- 
wigs that  Detroit's  health  was  essential  to 
.theirs,  got  the  labor  unions  to  back  his  re- 
forms and  convinced  the  Negro  third  of  the 
cUy's  population  that  they  were,  at  last,  part 
of  Its  concern. 

Jerry  Cavanagh's  day  begins  at  9  In  the 
morning  and  sometimes  ends  at  midnight. 
From  breakfast  to  late-night  drinks.  It  is 
entirely  political.  Every  chance  encounter 
Is  a  source  of  Information,  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  a  new  Idea.  Cavanagh  wants  re- 
sults, and  by  now,  everybody  In  city  hall  is 
keenly  sensitive  to  that  demand.  "We  have 
the  'strong  mayor'  type  of  government  here," 
he  says,  "and  I  Intend  to  use  every  moral  and 
legal  power  the  office  possesses."  Cavanagh 
replies  to  each  piece  of  mall  that  comes  Into 
his  office.  He  farms  out  complaints  to  his 
subordinates  and  Insists  on  answers.  If  a 
department  head  Is  slow  in  following  up,  a 
fast  blast  Issues  from  the  mayor's  office.  "I 
guess  I'm  a  little  abrasive  at  times."  Cav- 
anagh says  dlsarmlngly,  "but  In  this  lob,  you 
have  to  push  a  little  bit."  Els  "pushing"  is 
driving  wheel  town  to  a  new  pride  In  itself. 
Jerry  Cavanagh  Is  a  man  who  wears  suc- 
cess like  one  of  his  well-tailored  suits.    He 


works  hard  to  get  It.  and  he  expects  It,  Four 
years  ago.  Cavanagh.  then  33  and  a  prosper- 
ous member  of  a  Detroit  law  fii-m.  scanned 
the  political  horizon  In  his  native  city  and 
decided  it  was  time  to  make  his  move,  De- 
troit's problems  were  those  of  other  large 
American  cities:  burgeoning  blight  down- 
town, the  white  flight  to  the  suburbs,  a 
dwindling  tax  base,  a  high  crime  rate,  ris- 
ing unemployment,  and  a  big  budget  deficit. 
A  bog  of  civic  lethargy  discouraged  potential 
Industrial  newcomers  and  alienated  the  auto- 
motive glanu  already  there.  Detroit  had  an- 
other special  problem:  Inflammable  tensions 
between  Its  police  department  and  the  one- 
third  of  the  cltys  1.7  muilon  citizens  with 
black  skins.  After  scver.il  murders  of  white 
women  in  Negro  areas,  Cavanagh's  predeces- 
sor, Louis  Mlrlanl,  had  ordered  a  police 
crackdown.  In  the  enduing  police  drive, 
Negroes  were  Indiscriminately  frisked  on  the 
street,  dragged  Into  police  stations,  held  on 
vague  charges.     The  black  ghetto  boiled. 

Cavanagh,  7  years  out  of  the  University  of 
Detroit's  Law  School  and  a  political  amateur 
Kho  had  never  held  an  elective  office,  de- 
cided to  run  against  Mlrlanl.  His  reason: 
"I  thoucht  I  could  win."  Almost  nobodv  else 
did.  Including  many  of  Cavanagh's  friends 
and  ex-schoolmates  who  volunteered  to  work 
In  his  campaign.  Detroit's  newspapers,  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders  backed  the  Incumbent 
against  the  upstart,  while  Cavanagh's  team 
relied  on  "nickels  and  novenas."  a  gut-bust- 
ing campaign  and  the  Cavanagh  Instinct  that 
Detroit  was  ready  for  something  new 
Negroes  voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  young 
Irishman,  and  white  voters  "swung  to  him, 
too,  If  not  as  heavily.  He  won  by  42i)00 
votes,  and  Detroit's  engine  got  itself  a  spark 
plug. 

"The  first  6  months  were  crucial,"  be  ex- 
plains. "We  were  out  to  establish  our  atti- 
tude. Since  we  didn't  owe  anything  to  any- 
body, we  could  swing  from  the  floor."  Amid 
the  anguished  walls  of  commuters,  he  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  an  Income  tax  on  every- 
one who  worked  in  Detroit.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  tax  revenue  will  have  erased 
the  &34.S-milllon  budget  deficit  he  inherited 
when  he  took  office.  Cavanagh  also  cut  the 
city's  property  tax.  "I  think  these  things 
have  helped  give  the  conservative  element  In 
the  business  community  greater  confidence 
In  our  administration,"  he  now  says,  adding 
wryly,  "when  1  was  elected.  I  think  tliey 
thought  I  was  going  to  blow  up  the  clty'- 
county  building."  Cavanagh  his  issued  an 
executive  order  against  racial  bias  In  hiring 
and  promoting  city  employees,  appointed 
Negroes  to  Important  positions  In  his  ad- 
ministration, recruited  a  police  commissioner 
who  shared  his  ideas  about  enlichter.ed 
police  procedures,  inntil  Cavanagh' named 
a  Negro  police  inspector,  there  had  never  been 
a  Negro  above  lieutenant  on  Detroit's  force. 
Negroes  comprise  over  30  percent  of  the  cltvs 
population,  but  only  3  percent  of  Its  police 
force.)  While  Cavanagh  made  it  plain  that 
"If  you  want  to  be  paid  like  pros,  you've  got 
to  act  like  pros,"  lie  has  raised  police  salaries 
25  percent  during  his  4  years  In  office.  He 
has  also  upped  the  salaries  of  other  city 
employees. 

In  one  of  the  first  encounters,  he  locked 
bumpers  with  labor  unions  whose  feather- 
bedding  and  excessive  charges  had  discour- 
aged Industrial  exhibitors  from  using  De- 
troit's S55-mlllon  convention  center,  Cobo 
Hall.  After  he  threatened  to  do  the  work 
with  city  employees,  the  unions  relented,  and 
conventions  are  again  filling  Cobo  Hall, 
bringing  the  city  much-needed  revenue.  To 
provide  the  drive  for  the  Cavanagh  crusade, 
the  young  mayor  has  shaken  up  bureaus  and 
departments,  axed  some  of  the  deadwood  and 
installed  his  own  men,  many  of  them  voung 
shakers  cut  to  the  hustling  Cavanagh  pat- 
tern.    "He's  an  easy  guy  to  work  for,"  says 
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one  of  hlfi  small  band  of  idea  men,  "as  long 
as  you  do  a  superb  job." 

Part  of  Detroit's  problem  was  that  most 
of  us  Butomoblle  execullvea  lived,  not  In  the 
city,  but  In  its  comlortiible  suburbs  and  felt 
the  clty*fl  headaches  were  net  theirs.  Cava- 
nagh  campaigned  tirelessly  to  alter  this  view. 
"The  slums  ot  Bloomlield  Hills  (a  sleek  sub- 
urban community)  are  right  down  here  In 
Detroit."  he  told  one  group.  To  widen  the 
pool  of  talent  available  to  the  city  adminis- 
tration, he  has  persu:tcied  industry  and  labor 
chiefs  to  lend  some  of  their  best  men  as  con- 
sultantE  to  the  city.  Even  more  Important 
to  a  city  with  a  chronlc;iily  l.irge  unem- 
ployment roil,  Cavanagh  has  helped  convince 
auto  firms  that  had  been  building  plants  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  build  or  ex- 
pand m  metropolitan  Detroit.  General  Mo- 
tors is  putting  up  a  »100-mllllon  factory  In 
the  area,  and  Ford  has  almost  completed  a 
new  stamping  plant  that  Will  provide  work 
for  thousands. 

Attracting  new  Industry  to  Detroit  Is  high 
on  the  Cavanagh"  priority  list.  But  even 
higher  Is  what  he  calls  "social  renewal,"  a 
concerted  attack  by  city  agencies  on  the 
causes  of  poverty,  disease,  slum  housing  and 
other  social  Ills.  "There  isn't  a  city  in  Amer- 
ica that  doesn't  have  a  physical  master  plan," 
he  explains.  "What  we  don't  know  so  well 
Is  how  to  live  In  a  large  American  city,  how 
to  get  on  with  each  other,  how  to  renew  our 
human  and  social  values." 

To  get  his  social-renewal  program  swing- 
ing, Jerry  Cavanagh  has  relied  heavily  on 
Federal  money.  As  the  only  elected  official 
on  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Metro- 
politan and  Urban  Problems  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, he  was  well-placed  to  anticipate  the 
Government's  specifications  for  its  antipov- 
erty  programs.  It  Is  no  accident  that  De- 
troit officials  were  first  In  line  with  plans 
that  dovetailed  with  idcis  the  conimittee 
had  suggested,  or  that  Detroit  get  more  Fed- 
eral aid  than  any  ctiy  except  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Detroit  now  has  21  urban-renewal 
projects  underway,  for  which  the  U.3.  will 
give  »36  million:  an  umbrella-Uke  .and  well- 
coordinated  antlpovarty  program,  an  accel- 
erated public  works  scheme,  an  outslzed 
highway  progrann  and  a  host  of  other  plans 
Icirgely  reliant  in  Federal  funds.  Cavanagh's 
iDpponents  have  criticized  him  for  relying  on 
U.S.  aid.  but  the  mayor  gives  them  short 
shrtft.  "We  send  billions  to  Washington," 
he  says,  "and  we're  entitled  to  some  sort  of 
return."  His  progr.mis  have  recently 
brought  the  city  awards  for  their  compre- 
hensive planning  and  architecture. 

Cavanagh  has  not  hesitated  to  take  un- 
popular stands.  "I'd  like  my  epitaph  to  be 
'We  knew  where  he  stood,*  "  he  says.  Against 
the  advice  of  p-oUttcal  experts,  he  endorsed 
"open  occupancy"  housing  In  a  ctty  whose 
\'Oters  passed  a  so-called  homeowners  law, 
which  In  effect  gave  home  sellers  the  right 
to  refuse  Negro  buyers.  A  Catholic  and  the 
father  ot  eight,  he  ordered  "rethlnXlng"  In 
the  city's  health  and  welt'are  departments, 
which  spurred  them  to  come  up  with  a 
birth-control  program  more  radic.i;  than  that 
of  any  other  large  U.S.  city.  He  has  rebuffed 
Negro  leaders  seeking  a  civilian  police  re- 
view board  and  a  CnthoUc  organization  that 
wanted  the  city  to  fly  a  "one  Nation  under 
God"  pennant  beneath  the  American  flag 
on  the  city-county  building.  Some  old-line 
policemen  grumble  that  he  has  tied  their 
hands  by  insisting  that  they  use  more  tact 
in  tense  neighborhoods. 

One  of  Cavanagh's  biggest  jobs  has  been  to 
Impart  his  sence  of  commitment  to  city  em- 
ployees, who  have  seen  mayors  come  and  go. 

"I  have  had  to  recognize  that,  philosophi- 
cally, not  all  these  people  are  marching 
under  my  banner."  he  says,  "and  for  them, 
It  Is  quite  a  change."  How  does  he  solve 
the  oroblem'  Richard  Strlchartz.  an  on- 
leavG  Wayne  State  University  professor  and 
ex-Cavanagh  neighbor  who  is  now  city  con- 


troller, says,  "We  try  to  identify  the  ful- 
crum of  change — the  people  who  can  make 
a  government  stop  or  go.  And  we  work  to 
change  their  attitudes.  We  realize  this  Is 
going  to  take  tline." 

Jerry  Cavanagh  Is  a  gregarious.  Informal 
mayor.  He  chats  with  city  employees,  local 
poutlcos  and  paasersby  as  he  moves  around 
trying  out  ideas  and  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
large  metropolis  at  the  same  time.  "The 
response  of  the  people  is  tremendous,"  he 
exclaims.  "They  say  "Somebody  finally  cares 
about  us.'  " 

Detroit  Is  a  vibrant  city  these  days.  Not 
everybody  has  gotten  what  he  wants,  but 
moat  concede  there  is  forward  motion.  The 
Reverend  James  Wadsworth,  head  of  the  22,- 
000-member  Detroit  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  brtuich 
(the  association's  largest),  says  "While 
Negroes  have  not  deluded  themselves  that 
the  Messiah  has  come,  they  know  that  we 
now  have  a  mayor  who  at  least  recognizes 
that  they  are  part  of  the  city."  At  a  $50- 
a-plate  testimonial  dinner  for  Cavanagh 
given  by  business  and  labor  leaders.  Leonard 
Woodcock,  vice  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  said,  "We  are  glad  to  have  these 
nice  things  to  say  about  the  mayor  now. 
because  we  didn't  during  the  campaign. 
Fortunately,  the  people  of  Detroit  were  wiser 
than  we  were." 

Jerry  Cavanagh  Is  not  resting  on  hia  press 
clippings.  "In  this  busmess,"  he  says,  "the 
field  la  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  might- 
have-beens."  But  the  newspapers,  industry 
and  labor  leaders  who  opposed  him  In  1061 
are  now  supporting  his  reelection  this  fall. 
It's  obvious  that  the  mayor  of  Detroit  Is  on 
the  way  up — and  sg  is  Detroit. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill — H.R.  9567 — to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  ftnancial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  .vleld  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  When  I 
5-ield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
am  yielding  to  one  of  mv  great  teacher .? 
on  educational  legislation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  FTesldent.  I  li.nve 
alwa.vs  admired  the  distinguished  senioi 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  leadership, 
knowledge,  and  inspiration  on  legislation 
pertaining  to  education. 

As  I  have  said  liefore  on  this  floor,  and 
I  repeat  today,  this  country,  this  genera- 
tion, and  all  future  fenerations  will  al- 
ways owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Becaase  of  his 
leadership,  a  long  list  of  educational  pro- 
posals has  become  a  reality.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  is  done  during  the  next  few  days 
to  jeopardize  this  landmark  piece  of 
legislation.  I  shall  make  a  brief  state- 
ment to  indicate  my  reasons  for  this 
action. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  flattering  generosity. 

Mr,  RIBICOPF,  Mr.  President,  the 
89th  Congress  will  soon  add  another  im- 
pressive achievement  to  an  already  Ion? 
list  of  important  legislation.  The  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1985  represents  the 
culmination  of  years  of  effort  by  two  ad- 
ministrations, by  a  great  number  of  con- 
cerned Americans,  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  by  many  Senators,  who,  like  me,  are 


convinced  that  education  is  the  key  to  the 
development  of  a  great  society. 

To  me.  the  most  significant  break- 
tl-u-ough  in  the  higher  education  bill  is 
its  student  aid  provisions — especially  the 
scholarship  program.  I  fought  for  such 
a  program  as  .Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Til  1961.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  and  lam  proud  that,  like  so  mar.y 
other  forward-looking  programs.  Federal 
scholarships  will  become  a  reality  durins 
this  89th  Congress. 

There  is.  of  course,  much  more  to  tl-;e 
Higher  Education  Act  than  student 
.scholarships.  There  arc  guaranteed  loan 
programs,  work-study  programs,  and 
programs  for  strengthening  colle.^e  li- 
braries and  extension  services.  The  bill 
includes  a  National  Teacher  Corps  and 
there  are  provisions  for  additional  lunds 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms  and 
tlic  tat'ililics,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment.  Through  the  proKram  for 
developing  institutions,  we  will  be  able 
to  give  small  colleges  the  support  they 
need  to  develop  into  Important  institu- 
tions of  learning  so  desperately  needed  11 
all  Americans  are  to  receive  the  educa- 
tion they  deserve. 

All  of  these  programs  are  important 
ones.  And  all  are  combined  in  a  mag- 
nificient  bill.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cd- 
sponsor  and  I  am  sure  that  the  bill  will 
receive  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  cospon- 
sors  and  others  whether  I  would  raise 
my  bill  to  give  tax  credits  for  higher 
education  expenses,  S.  12.  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  higher  education  bill.  My 
answer.  Mr.  President,  is  no. 

I  believe  the  higher  education  bill  is 
so  important  that  I  will  do  nothing  to 
Jeopardize  its  passage  or  slow  its  con- 
sideration. I  have  long  maintained  that 
scholarships  and  loans  arc  necessary  pro- 
grams, and  I  have  also  maintained  that 
they  are  not  sub.'stitules  for  tax  relief 
for  higher  education  expenses. 

The  tax  credit  for  higher  education 
stands  on  Its  own  feet,  Mr.  President, 
as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  millions  of 
average  American  taxpayers  who  each 
year  put  their  children  through  college 
at  their  own  expense.  Those  Americans, 
the  average  family,  invest  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Americas  future,  I  believe  the 
tax  laws  should  recognize  the  Investment 
as  surely  as  they  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
investing  in  machinery  or  facilities  for 
industrial  expansion,  or  as  they  recognize 
the  need  for  tax  reiief  for  medical  ex- 
penses and  capital  loses.  The  greatest 
single  expense  faced  by  most  American 
families — greater  than  a  house  or  a  car- 
ls the  education  of  their  children.  No 
other  Investment  is  so  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion— no  other  investment  is  so  neces- 
sary to  assure  our  country's  strength. 

So  I  am  still  fully  convinced  of  the 
basic  need  of  tax  credits  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses.  And  next  year  I  shall 
r.sk  the  Senate  to  face  the  issue  squarely 
and  decide  whether  this  vitally  important 
measure  of  relief  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  should  finally  be  granted.  I 
put  the  Senate  on  notice,  Mr,  President, 
that  I  shall  bring  S.  12  to  the  floor  nex' 
year,  but  I  shall  do  nothing  to  endanger 
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the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  a  bill 
of  crucial  Importance  to  the  future  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  once 
asain,  as  I  have  been  so  .justified  in  do- 
ing many  times  in  the  past.  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  educational  statesmanship  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  now 
tiie  Senator  from  Coimecticut. 

On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee  and, 
I  know,  the  fuU  committee,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the  im- 
portant announcement  that  he  has  just 
made  that  he  does  not  intend  to  com- 
nilngle  with  our  discussion  of  this  higher 
education  bill,  the  RibicofI  bill  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  tax  credits. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  also  that 
I  join  him  in  his  suggestion  that  his 
bill  be  brought  up  for  further  hearings 
and  consideration  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress. 

I  shall  work  with  the  Senator  to  that 
end.  As  he  knows,  I  have  not  agieed 
with  him  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bUl  to 
date,  but  I  am  open  to  conviction.  I 
want  the  hearings  on  the  bUl  to  be  held 
so  that  the  bill  will  receive  full  con- 
sideration. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  renewed 
pledge  of  complete  cooperation  with  our 
committee  so  that  we  may  get  the  higher 
education  bill  passed  without  its  having 
been  subjected  to  any  amendment  which 
mi'.rht  endanger  it. 

Also  this  Record  should  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  because  of 
his  former  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  made  one  contribution  after 
another  to  my  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion We  have  gone  to  him  time  and 
time  again  for  sage  advice,  and  he  has 
given  it  to  us.  I  again  express  my  sin- 
cf-re  thanks  to  hlra. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  .Weld  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  the  United  States  have  thought  we 
had  the  best  education  system  In  the 
"Olid.  Perhaps  we  have,  but  in  the  past 
few  years,  much  to  our  sui-prise  and 
.~iiock.  we  have  discovered  serious  lack,? — 
lacks  wlilch  can  only  be  corrected,  it  ap- 
nea r."!,  by  the  helping  hand  of  the  Fed- 
nral  Govei'nment. 

This  year  will  go  doWTi  In  history  as 
a  landmark  year  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. A  good  part  of  ■what  has  occurred, 
and  which  Is  occui-rlng.  has  occuned.  in 
my  judgment,  because  of  the  able  leader- 
ship, and  wise  leadership,  and  the  effec- 
tive leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

I  would  not  want  the  debate  on  this 
measure  to  close  without  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  thank  the  Senator  on 
behalf  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  very  kind.  'Whatever  has  been 
accomplished  in  education  legislation  hi 
th'.s  body  in  the  last  several  years,  and 
will  be  accomplished  this  year,  is  due  to 
^  the  work  of  my  committee,  and  each 
member  of  the  committee  is  deserving  of 
an  equal  share  of  credit. 


I  planned  to  say  this,  also,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  let  me  say  it  now — I  would  not 
be  standing  before  the  Senate  today, 
presenting  a  bill  whicli  represents  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  cooperation  I  have  received  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
TMr.  Hill)  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Mansfield i. 
and  also  the  cooperation  I  have  always 
received  from  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dirksen], 

This  is  a  composite  program  that  is 
being  presented  today,  which  represents 
the  cooperative  effort  of  a  large  number 
of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  see  sitting  In  a  back  row  a  Senator 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF],  but  when  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  came  to  have  a  label 
attached  to  him,  "Mr.  Education."  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  consulted 
with  me  and  with  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  time  and  time  again  on 
bill  after  bill  as  we  have  taken  the  legis- 
lation through  the  committee. 

As  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
BARTLETT],  the  record  is  perfectly  clear 
as  to  the  contribution.s  he  has  made  to 
the  work  of  the  committee.  His  sugges- 
tions have  Improved  not  only  this  legis- 
lation, but  the  primary-secondary  edu- 
cation bill.  On  behalf  of  the  committee, 
I  offer  him  our  sincere  thanks, 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Am  I  coiTect  in  .my 
luiderstanding  that  the  pending  business 
Ls  Calendar  No.  656.  H.R.  9567,  the  higher 
education  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  eoncct. 

AtTTHORlZATlGN    FOR    STAFF    MEMBERS    TO    HAVE 
EIGHT  OP  Ftooa  OF  SENATE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  who  have  worked  on  the 
higher  education  bill  be  pei'mitted  to  be 
on  the  floor  to  be  ot  assistance  to  both 
the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  all  members 
of  the  committee  staff,  have  pei'mission 
to  be  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
proceed  for  the  record  to  make  a  state- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the 
bill,  giving  our  views  as  to  why  we  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  the  bill  that  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. But  let  me  make  clear  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  reserved  the  right 
as  we  always  do,  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  bill.  Although  the  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  a  unanimous 
vote,  in  our  discussions  there  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  possible  choices 
Some  of  the  amendments  which  may  be 
offered  on  the  floor  were  not  adopted  in 
committee,  but  Senators  re.served  the 
right  to  offer  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  they  have  the  right  to  do. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  sense  o: 
humility  and  yet  a  sense  of  fulfillment 
of  an  obligation  that  I  assumed  in  the 
88th  Congress  that  I  open  this  morning 
debate  on  HR.  9567  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

I  am  h'amble  because  of  the  generout 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  irrespective  of  party  as  wc- 
jointly,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  young- 
sters of  this  country,  strove  to  perfect  r. 
higher  education  bill  which,  in  my  'udc- 
ment.  will  rank  as  a  major  advance  in 
this  area. 

No  chairman  could  ever  have  received 
finer  cooperation,  and  I  wish  to  express 
pubhcly  at  this  time  my  deepest  appreci- 
ation to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  who  time  after  time 
at  a  cost.  I  am  sure,  of  Inconvenience  to 
himself  m  terms  of  hU  manifold  respon- 
sibilities, accommodated  the  schedule  of 
the  committee  so  that  this  work  could 
proceed  with  dispatch. 

To  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  majority  side  who  participated 
each  and  every  one  in  our  sutK'omm:ttef 
work  through  long  hearings  and  through 
long  executive  sessions  with  dlli.aencc  and 
faithfulness,  I  can  only  inadeo.uately  sa;,' 
that  I  thank  them:  and  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  sulxiommittee  on  the  minority 
side  the  same  tribute  is  due  in  equal 
measure.. 

The  bill  we  brine  before  the  Senate 
today  bears  in  every  title  and  almost  in 
every  section  or  part,  the  hallmark  of 
able  and  dedicated  Senators.  Each  has 
Imprinted  upon  the  bill  suggestions 
through  amendment  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  strengthened  and  improved 
the  measure  as  introduced. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  fulfillment  that 
I  present  this  bill  since  it  enables  me  to 
redeem  a  part  of  the  obligation  I  under- 
took when  in  the  88th  Conpress,  hearinTj 
were  opened  on  the  omnibus  education 
bill,  S.  850.  Bill  by  bill,  the  titles  of 
S.  580  have  become  statute  law.  H.R. 
9567,  1  trust,  will  soon  reach  the  same 
destination,  because  in  it  are  the  pledges 
and  earnest  of  the  American  people  to 
young  students  that  their  educational 
needs  can  be  given  recognition  through 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

In  all  candor.  I  must  confess  that  HR 
S567  in  many  of  its  titles  goes  far  beyond 
the  original  vision  which  inspired  the 
work.  Title  I  of  MR.  9567  is  concerned 
with  college  and  university  continuing 
education,  cast  in  a  broader  vein  than 
S.  3477  which  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
87th  Congress,  and  which  appeared  in 
S.  580  as  a  part  of  title  V  in  the  88th 
Congress. 

I  use  this  title  as  an  example  because 
I  think  it  illustrates  well  the  erowth  of 
an  idea  over  time  and  the  benefit  to  be 
attained  in  many  cases,  which  is  to  be 
derived  from  i«'!'mltt:ng  ide,i=  to  mature 
The  services  to  Americans  of  all  age-s 
which  the  college  and  university  continu- 
ing education  and  extension  title  of  H  R 
9587  will  bring  into  being  were  contained 
in  seed  but  not  the  developed  form  in  the 
earlier  versions  of  the  legislation.  Af 
title  I  of  the  bill  we  are  now  debating, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  a  proved  method 
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of  past  years  in  limited  context  can  be 
adapted  and  will  be  adapted  to  serve 
communities  of  every  size  m  our  Nation. 
Programs  long  established  in  continviing 
education  show,  as  in  my  own  State  of 
Oregon,  great  benefit  from  this  title  when 
it  becomes  fully  operative.  Not  only 
through  tlie  expansion  of  the  existing 
programs  now  being  ably  carried  out  In 
every  corner  of  the  State  but.  as  in  the 
grafting  of  a  new  variety  of  apple  upon 
a  sturdy  root  system  of  the  parent  stock, 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  harvest  of 
human  attainment  through  increased 
knowledge  to  be  derived  from  this  title 
will  be  bountiful. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  omni- 
bus educatio.n  bill.  S.  580.  S.  580  was  a 
bill  that  envisioned  the  ideals,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  of  the  late  President  John 
Fiizgeraid  Kennedy  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational legislation. 

How  well  I  recall  now.  as  I  think  back 
to  those  times  when  my  subcommittee 
met  with  President  Kennedy,  the  objec- 
tives he  had  in  mind,  and  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  he  had  for  advancing  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  youth  of 
this  country  by  way  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  530, 

As  Senators  know.  S.  580  was  offered 
as  an  omnibus  bill.  Hearings  were  held 
on  it  as  an  omnibus  bill.  It  soon  became 
clear  that  as  an  omnibus  bill  it  could  not 
pass  the  88th  Congress,  and  would  have 
to  be  considered  in  .segmentized  form. 

In  conference  with-  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  advised,  and 
he  accepted  the  recommendation,  that 
the  measure  be  considered  point  by 
point.  We  proceeded  to  break  the  bill 
up  into  a  series  of  segments.  At  the  very 
beginning.  I  announced  a  pledge  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Congressional 
Record  will  show,  tliat  I  would  do  the 
best  I  could  to  see  to  it  that  every  single 
section  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Kennedy  biU.  S.  580  would  eventually  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a 
vote. 

We  are  fulfilling  that  pledge  today, 
because  we  have  already  covered  most  of 
the  sections  of  S,  580  in  Public  Law  88- 
204,  Public  Law  88-210  of  the  last  ses- 
sion and  when  we  enacted  Public  Law 
89-10.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  earUer  this  ses- 
sion. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that, 
with  the  previou-sly  enacted  laws,  when 
Public  Law  89-10  was  signed  it  brouglit 
into  legislative  being  20  of  the  24  pro- 
nsions  or  segments  of  the  original  Ken- 
nedy S.  580  bill. 

When  we  pass  this  bill,  if  my  opti- 
mism is  justified — and  I  am  very  opti- 
mistic— we  shall  have  kept  the  pledge  in 
full. 

That  does  not  mean  that  S.  580  will 
be  in  law  or  on  the  statute  books  of  this 
country  in  the  Identical  form  in  which 
it  was  introduced.  That  is  rarely  the 
case  with  legislation.  But  it  means — 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  this  with  deep 
solenmity  because  I  know  what  this  pro- 
gram meant  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy— that  if  the  bill  is  pa,?sed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  being  presented,  or 
without  any  scuttling  changes  In  it.  we 
shall  have  adopted  the  major  underly- 


ing principles  of  all  sections  of  the  his- 
toric omnibus  education  bill  known  as 
S.  580.  and  we  shall  have  added  to  that 
illustrious  record  new  programs  wliich 
promise  much  for  the  education  of 
Americans  of  all  ages,  tiirough  new  ap- 
proaches in  method  and  technique  wliich 
bear  the  brand  and  stamp  of  President 
Johnson  who  lias  given  education  leg- 
islation his  unstinting  support.  And,  I 
might  add,  his  continuing  support.  One 
title  in  tlie  present  bill  contains  concepts 
and  programs  sent  to  the  Congress  as 
recently  as  July  17  some  short  6  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  propose  to  de- 
tain the  Senate  for  long  in  this  introduc- 
tory presentation.  On  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  are  the  three  volumes  of  our 
hearings  which  are  packed  with  factuaJ 
justifications  for  the  actions  we  have 
taken  in  each  title  of  the  bill.  The  1,529 
pages  comprising  that  record  speak  far 
more  eloquently  than  I  can  of  the 
needs  and  problems  which  H.R.  9567  ia 
designed  to  meet.  1  shall,  therefore,  re- 
fer Senators  to  the  report  upon  the  bill 
which  in  detail  in  title  after  title,  section 
after  section,  sets  forth  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  measure.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  short 
summary  which  appears  in  the  first  pages 
of  the  repon  be  prmted  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Short  Sdmmaet  or  H.R.  9567,  as  AMEKDm 
It  enacted  as  amondetj.  H.R.  9567  would: 
Hi  In  title  I,  prcn-lde  for  nsciM  year  1966 
S25  mliuon.  and  850  million  tor  each  of  tlje 
4  following  fiscal  years  to  flnanoe  college 
and  university  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs  designed  to  asslai  In  llje 
solution  of  cooununlty  probiem£  and  to 
strengthen  and  expand  programs  of  con- 
tinuing education  tHrough  extension  meth- 
ods. 

The  funds  provided  would  be  used  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  univeisiltles  providing  such 
college  and  university  extension  services. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  State  plana 
through  which  the  programs  would  be  ad- 
ministered. 5  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram or  $25,000.  whichever  Is  greater.  Is  au- 
thorized. Eighty  percent  of  the  money  in 
each  year  would  be  allotted  to  the  SUtes 
upon  a  formula  t&sed  upon  population. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
under  the  authorization  are  reser\'e<i  to  the 
Commissioner  for  grants  and  contracts  to 
finance  experimental  projects. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized under  this  title  to  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advl.'ory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  executive  departments  and  13 
members  appointed  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws  from  among  persons  Icnowledge- 
able  in  the  Held  who.  In  addition  to  advising 
the  Commissioner  on  the  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  title,  have  the  duty 
of  reviewing  the  administration  and  eflec- 
tlveness  of  all  federally  supported  extension 
and  continuing  programs,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  their  flndlngs  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
in  annual  reports  commencing  March  31, 
1967.  for  the  effectuation  of  their  findings. 

(2)  Three  types  of  programs  to  Improve 
college  and  university  libraries  are  author- 
ized imder  title  II  of  the  proposed  act. 

(fi  I  The  nrst  part  of  the  act  authorizes  «50 
million  a  ye,ir  for  S  years  to  expand  and  to 


improve  college  library  resources  through 
provision  of  basic,  supplemental,  and  special- 
purpose  grants.  Library  resources  Include 
boolcs,  perlcdicnis,  documents,  magnetic 
tjpes.  phonograph  re<:ords.  audlovL-iual  ma- 
terials and  other  related  materials  (including 
neces.'siiry  bindlngi.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  will'  be  reserved  for 
basic  and  supplemental  grants.  A  basic  grant 
which  will  not  exceed  »5,000  will  be  made  to 
each  eligible  institution  of  higher  education 
and  to  each  branch  of  such  institution  which 
Is  located  In  a  commuiuty  different  from  that 
In  wliich  Its  parent  Institution  Is  locfittd 
These  basic  grants  will  be  matched  on  a  6CI-50 
basis.  Joint  use  of  library  facilities  with 
other  institutions  Is  required  where  feasible 
The  supplemental  grants  which  are  not 
matched  shall  not  exceed  $10  for  each'fuU- 
time  student.  In  making  these  grants  tlie 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  take  Into 
consideration  factors  such  as  the  size  and  age 
of  the  library  collection  and  student  enroll- 
ment and  give  priority  to  Institutions  In  need 
of  financial  assistance  for  library  purposes. 
Special-purpose  grants  which  will  be  funded 
from  the  remaining  25  percent  of  the  appro- 
priation are  reserved  to  meet  special  natlona! 
or  regional  need.^  for  additional  library  re- 
sources. Moreover,  the.se  grants  may  also  be 
made  to  Institutions  which  demonstrate  a 
special  need  tor  additional  Ilbrarv  resources 
and  which  demonstrate  that  such  financial 
assistance  will  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  ciuauty  of  their  educational  re- 
sources. Special-purpose  grants  are  matched 
at  a  rate  of  three  Federal  dollars  for  each 
Institutional  dollar,  .^n  Advlsorv  Council  nn 
College  Library  Resources  shall  establish 
criteria  for  the  making  of  supplemental 
grants  and  epccial-purposp  grants, 

(b)  The  second  part  of  the  title  authorizes 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  t7  - 
500.000  and  »15  million  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  make  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in 
training  persons  in  llbrartanshlp.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  p  jbllc  or  private  agencies 
and  to  Individuals  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  the  Improvement 
of  libraries  and  the  Improvement  of  training 
In  llbrarlanshlp. 

(c)  Part  C  of  the  title  provides  »5  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1066.  S6.3I5.000  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  and  67,700.000  for  each  of  the  3 
following  fiscal  years  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  transfer  funds  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Such  funds  will  be 
expended  to  provide  cataloging  Information 
promptly  after  receipt  of  library  materi.ils 
and  to  aid  the  Librarj-  of  Congress  In  the 
acquisition  of  library  materials  currentlv 
published  throughout  the  world  of  value  to 
scholarships, 

(3)  In  title  III  of  the  pr>3posed  act.  for  fis- 
cal year  1966  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
Is  empowered  to  grant  S55  million  and  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  the  3  succeeding  flstal 
years  860  million  each  year,  for  strengthen- 
ing 4-ycar  and  2-year  developing  Institutions 
of  higher  education  throueh  making  grants 
for  payment  of  part  of  the  cost  of  finMclnc 
cooperative  agreements  between  developing 
institutions  and  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Such  grants,  upon  a  project  basis, 
could  be  used  for  programs  and  activities 
such  as  (a)  the  exchange  of  faculty  or  stu- 
dents by  the  cooperating  institutions;  (b) 
training  programs  for  developing  institu- 
tional faculties  and  college  administration: 
(c)  Introduction  of  new  currlcuiums:  (d) 
cooperative  education  programs;  (e)  joint 
use  of  facilities  such  as  libraries  or  labora- 
tories, and  (f)  other  arrangements  which 
offer  promise  of  strengthening  the  academic 
programs  and  administration  of  developing 
institutions. 

A  further  section  of  tliis  title  provides  na- 
tional   teaching    fellowships    under    which 
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qualified  graduate  students  and  Junior  inem- 
ber^i  of  the  faculties  of  developed  institutions 
would  be  encouraged  to  teach  at  the  develop- 
ing institutions.  Such  fellowships  would 
carry  stipends  of  not  more  tlian  $6,500  per 
year  plus  6400  for  each  dependent  accom- 
punylng  the  fellow. 

(4)  Title  IV.  the  student  assistance  title 
of  the  act,  Is  composed  of  four  parts: 

Part  A  established  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships, funded  at  870  million  for  the  first  year, 
Till  afford  educational  opportunities  to  140.- 
OOO  students.  These  scholarships,  under 
committee  amendments  adopted,  may  range 
from  $200  to  $800  a  year,  dependent  upon 
need.  For  those  students  having  need  in 
excess  of  $800  who  are  in  the  upper  half  of 
their  college  class,  a  maximum  of  £1,000 
could  be  provided.  These  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  by  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion within  a  state.  Under  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee,  however.  15  per- 
cent of  a  State's  total  allotment  may  be  used 
by  a  State  schoL-irshlp  program  for  scholar- 
sliips  meetmg  the  terms  of  the  act,  to  sup- 
plement, upon  a  matching  basis,  its  existing 
program  or  to  Initiate  such  a  program.  Such 
£upplementatlDn,  however,  would  require  an 
fxpsnsion  of  an  existing  program.  The 
scholarship  program  provides  $70  million  for 
each  of  5  years  for  Initial  scholarships. 
Scholarships  could  not  exceed  4  years.  Ap- 
propriations are  also  authorized  to  finance 
.M:holarshlps  previously  awarded. 

Part  B  is  the  Insured  loan  program.  The 
committee  here  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  original  bill  which  parallels  almost 
exactly  the  language  adopted  by  the  House 
Then  the  companion  measure  passed  on  Au- 
gust 26.  It  places  the  Federal  loan  Insurance 
program  on  a  standby  basis,  to  become  op- 
erational only  In  the  event  that  at  any  In- 
Etitutlon  of  higher  education.  State  and/or 
private  nonprofit  loan  Insurance  programs 
should  fail  to  meet  the  demands  for  Insured 
lo.ins  at  that  institution.  This  program  Is 
designed  to  assure  that  colleges  and  students 
attending  colleges  will  have  reasonable  access 
to  low-interest-rate  loans.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  the  loans  will  be  Interest  free 
to  the  student  while  he  Is  attending  school 
and  at  an  Interest  rate  paralleling  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  direct  loans 
when  he  has  completed  his  education.  The 
dUTerenee  between  the  Interest  charged  to  the 
student  and  the  cost  of  the  money  through 
State  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  will 
l»  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Part  C  of  title  IV  transfers  the  college 
work-study  program  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education— $129  million  Is  authorized  for 
tills  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and  should 
provide  on-  and  off-cimpus  employment  for 
225,000  to  285.000  students.  The  final  year 
of  the  program  under  administration  esti- 
mates would  be  $235  nUlUon. 

Part  D  of  title  IV  consists  of  amendments 
mude  by  the  committee  to  the  National 
DetensB  Education  Act  title  II  student  loan 
program.  These  amendments  were  designed 
to  provide  participating  coUeges  with  pro- 
cedures which  would  enable  them  to  loan 
and  collect  more  efflclcntly  advances  under 
•hit  program.  In  addition,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  which  forgives  com- 
P-etely  a  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  per  year  for  & 
teacher  who  elects  to  teach  In  a  school  in 
receipt  of  funds  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
85-10,  The  100-perccnt  forgivenoss,  how- 
ever, would  tpply  only  In  the  case  of  teachers 
employed  by  25  percent  of  the  schools  In 
the  State, 

The  committee  finally,  also  adopted 
atnendments  to  Include  within  title  III  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  the 
subject  matter  area  of  economics,  and  to  pro- 
vide In  title  XI,  the  Institute  title,  provision 
•or  teachers  In  the  fields  of  economics  and 
C'Vica.     Increased   funds   for  title   m   and 
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title  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Bdiication 
Act  would  come  to  $27,250,000  each  year. 

(5)  Title  V,  which  Is  concerned  with 
teacher  preparation  programs,  consists  of 
four  parts.  Part  A  establishes  In  the  Offlce 
of  Education  a  12-member  Council  on 
Teacher  Preparation  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  It 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  review- 
ing the  administration  and  operation  not 
only  of  the  programs  carried  out  under  title 
V  but  of  all  other  Federal  programs  for 
complementary  purposes.  Part  B  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  National  Tenciicr  Corps  funded 
ut  $36,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  at 
$64,715,000  for  each  of  the  4  following  years. 
This  program  in  its  first  year  would  permit 
approximately  6.000  individuals  either  olone 
or  as  members  of  a  teaching  team.  In  con- 
junction with  local  school  districts,  to  pro- 
vide te.iching  services  In  such  districts.  .An 
additional  part  of  the  new  title  would  pro- 
vide 4,500  fellowships  for  the  first  year,  ris- 
ing to  15.000  in  the  fifth  year,  lending  to  a 
master's  degree  designed  to  attract  recent 
graduates  Into  the  teaching  field  and  to  pro- 
vide advanced  training  for  experienced 
teachers.  Forty  percent  of  the  fellowships 
are  for  recent  graduates,  60  percent  are  for 
teachers  with  5  or  more  years  of  experience. 
The  master's  may  be  tAken  either  in  educa- 
tion or  in  a  subject  matter  disclpUne. 
Stipends  for  recent  graduates  are  established 
at  $2,000  for  the  first  year  and  $2,200  the 
second  jear  as  In  title  IV  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Stipends  for  experienced 
teachers  are  set  at  $4,600  per  year.  For  both 
recent  graduates  and  experienced  teachers 
provision  is  made  for  dependents  at  the  rate 
of  $400  per  year  and  the  necessary  travel  to 
the  Institution  at  which  training  Is  taken 
is  also  allowed.  Each  institution  of  higher 
education  accepting  such  a  fellow  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  would  receive  a  cost-of-c-du- 
cation  allowance  of  $3,000  per  annum.  Be- 
tween 20  and  25  percent  of  the  fellowships 
In  each  category  would  be  reserved  for  an- 
cillary fields  such  as  special  education,  school 
social  work,  school  library  work,  and  voca- 
tional education.  A  further  provision  of 
this  part  would  permit  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  award  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
experienced  teacher  fellowships  to  profes- 
sional employees  of  school  systems  who  have 
been  displaced  as  the  result  of  school  popu- 
lation changes  resulting  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  or  the  purposes 
of  that  act. 

The  final  part  of  this  new  title  would  pro- 
vide the  Commissioner  of  Education  with 
$5  million  a  year  for  grants  to  pay  part  of 
the  costs  of  improving  graduate  and  imder- 
graduate  teacher  training  programs  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

(6)  In  title  VI  of  the  proposed  act,  a  new 
program  Is  established  which  brings  to 
higher  education  in  a  manner  similar  to  title 
III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  a 
matching  equipment  grant  program  which 
for  the  first  year  la  funded  at  $35  million  and 
which  will  rise  to  $60  million  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year.  There  is  also  constituted  a 
faculty  development  program  funded  at  $5 
million  a  year  whlcii  is  the  counterpart  of 
title  XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
A  further  section  provides  $2.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966  and  $10  million  for  the  fol- 
lo»-lng  4  years  for  acquisition  of  TV  equip- 
ment. 

(7)  Title  Vn  amends  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  by  incorporating 
amendments  which  increase  for  1966  by  $100 
million  funds  authorized  for  inadequate  aca- 
demic facilities  and  by  $60  million  funds 
authorized  for  graduate  academic  facilities. 
Other  amendments  In  this  area  would  change 
matching  requirements  from  the  present 
fixed  40-fiO  formula  In  the  case  of  Junior  and 
community  colleges  to  an  "up  to  40  percent" 
Federal  share,  thus  placing  the  Junior  and 


community  college  segment  on  a  paritv  with 
sinUlar  language,  applying  to  4-yeaT  schools 
The  committee  further  broadened  the  cate- 
gories of  construction  permissible  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  by  removing 
previous  limitations.  Prohibition  against 
construction  for  religious  purposes  or  for 
structures  for  which  admissions  charges  are 
made  or  gymnasia  sUll  apply.  A  third  change 
In  this  area  permits  an  Interchange  between 
funds  for  4-  and  2-year  public  schools  where 
the  State  authorities  determine  this  to  be 
necessary. 

(8)  Title  VHI  contains  general  prortslons 
and  definulons  as  used  in  the  act. 

Ml'.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  r  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  further 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  re- 
ported bill  and  a  table  of  State  allot- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SECTJON-BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1 :  This  section  provides  that  tlus 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Act    of    1665." 

rm-E    I — COLLEOE    AND    U.VIVEKSrTT    EXTINSION 
AJtfD    COP*TINtriNG    EDCCATION 

Section  101.  Appropriations  authorized- 
This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
,$25  million  for  making  grants  under  this 
title  for  the  first  year  of  a  6-year  program. 
and  $50  mllUon  for  each  of  the  last  4  years. 
The  grants  would  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  strengthen  continuing 
education  and  extension  methods  and  teach- 
ing, and  the  public  service  resoiuires  of 
colleges  and  universities  so  as  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  community  problems  such  as 
housing,  poverty,  government,  recreation, 
employment,  youth  opportunities,  trans- 
portation, health,  and  land  Uie, 

Section  102,  Allotments  to  states:  Para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  provides  for  the 
allotment  among  the  States  of  80  percent  of 
the  sums  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  101.  Guam.  American 
Somoa.  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  each 
allotted  $25,000.  and  the  other  States  (In- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia)  are  each 
allotted  8100.000.  The  remainder  of  the  80 
percent  of  the  appropriation  Is  allotted 
among  the  States  In  proportion  to  their 
population. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  20  per- 
cent of  the  sums  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  101  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  experimental  projects  and  for 
supplemental  grants  pursuant  to  section  106. 
Subsection  (bl  provides  for  reallotment 
among  the  States  of  the  unused  portion  of 
any   State's  allotment. 

Suh.s^tlon  (c)  permits  States  to  combine 
their  allotments. 

Suljsectlon  (d)  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  the  population  of 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of   Commerce. 

Section  103,  Uses  of  allotted  funds:  A 
State's  allotment  may  be  used  in  accordance 
with  its  State  plan  to  provide  new,  expanded, 
or  Improved  extension  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  designed  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  rural  and  urban  community 
problems. 

Section  104.  state  plan:  In  order  for  a 
State  to  receive  Its  allotment  It  mtist  either 
ill  designate  an  agency  qualified  to  solve 
community  problems  which  Is  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion competent  to  offer  community  service 
programs  in  the  State  or  (2)  designate  an 
agency    which    does    not    meet    all    of    these 
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quatlflcattor.a  but  which  is  required  to  con- 
sult with  an  advisory  council  m  the  State 
which  meets  the  qualifications  which  the 
agency  lacks.  The  agency  must  submit 
a  State  plan  which  set^  forth  a  com- 
prehenstve.  coordinated.  and  statewide 
system  of  extension  and  continuing 
education  programs  (administered  by  or 
under  the  agency  for  which  funds  allotted 
to  the  State  win  be  spent.  The  plan  must 
provide  for  iiUocating  Federal  funds  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  according  to 
each  institution's  capacity  and  willingness 
to  provide  extension  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs,  the  need  for  such  programs 
In  the  Stato.  and  the  results  ot  periodic 
evaluations  of  need  for.  and  effectiveness  in 
carrying  out  ot,  sudh  programs  wUhln  the 
State.  The  pl.in  must  assure  that  Federal 
funds  will  supplement  and  to  the  extent 
practicable  Increase  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  community  service  programs,  and 
must  provide  for  certain  reporta  and  ac- 
counting prot:edures.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  directed  to  approve  any  plan 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  section- 
Section  105.  Payments:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  payments  from  a  State's  allot- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  State  agency  to 
carry  out  the  State  plan.  The  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  St.ite  plan 
will  equal  76  percent  In  the  flscal  years  end- 
ing in  1986  and  1987,  and  50  percent  in  each 
of  the  3  succeeding  years.  ThU  section  also 
prescribes  the  manner  of  payment  and  cer- 
tain limitations  on  the  extent  to  which  funds 
under  this  title  will  be  available  to  pay 
administrative  costs  and  costs  with  respect 
to  which  payments  have  been  received  under 
other  Federal  programs. 

Section  106  Experimental  approaches  and 
supplemental  grants:  This  section  provlt|p.s 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  use  20  percent 
of  the  sums  appropriated  for  each  year  pur- 
suant to  section  101  to  make  grants  to  and 
contracts  with  Institutions  ot  higher  educa- 
tion to  pay  part  of  the  coat  of  experimental 
appro.iches  to  extension  and  continuing  edu- 
cation rela'.ed  to  t'le  solution  of  community 
problems,  or  to  augment  grants  awarded  un- 
der this  title  from  funds  allotted  under  sec- 
tion 103. 

Section  107.  Atlministratlon  of  State  ploji: 
Thl3  section  requires  a  hearing  before  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  before  he  anally 
disapproves  a  .State  plan  and  before  he  deter- 
mines a  State  has  become  ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate further  under  this  title.  A  State 
with  an  approved  plan  may  become  Ineligible 
if  Its  plan  is  so  changed  or  admini.st.ered  that 
the  plan  or  it.s  admlnl.'.rrjtiun  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  requltemenls  of  section  105. 

Section  108.  Judicial  review:  A  State  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Commissioner's  action  In 
disapproving  its  plan  or  In  detennlnlng  that 
the  State  Is  Ineligible  to  participate  further 
under  this  title  may  obtain  review  of  such 
action  by  a  United  States  court  9f  appeals 
Section  109.  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Extension  and  Continuing  Education:  This 
section  directs  the  President  to  establish  a 
National  A-.lvlsory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education  to  adrtse  the  C<im- 
mlisloner  on  the  preparation  of  general  reg- 
ulations and  on  policy  matters  arising  in  the 
administration  of  this  title  Including  the 
approval  of  State  plans  and  the  approval  of 
project.5  and  activities  under  section  108. 
The  Council  would  also  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  policies  designed  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  to  coordinate  the 
program*  under  this  title  with  other  exten- 
sion r.nd  continuing  education  programs  and 
It  would  ^e^•iew  the  administration  and  ef- 
fectiveness nf  all  such  progra-ms.  The  Coun- 
cil wotild  consist  of  the  Commissioner,  at 
least  B  persons  representing  Federal  agencies 
having  extension  and  continuing  education 
responsibilities,  and  at  least  12  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 


Section  110.  Relationship  to  other  exten- 
sion programs:  This  section  states  that  title 
I  does  not  modify  authorities  under  certain 
other  Federal  extension  and  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

Section  111.  Limitation:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  no  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  any  education  activities  and  services 
related  to  sectarian  Instruction  or  religious 
worship,  or  provided  by  a  schcol  or  deport- 
ment of  divinity. 

TrrtE    tl COLLEGE   LIBRARY    ASSISTANCE    AND 

LIBKAttT    TRAINING    AND   RESEARCH 

Part  A — College  library  resources 

Section  201.  Appropriations  authorized: 
This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
»50  million  for  the  flscal  year  ending  on 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeed- 
ing iiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  grants  will  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  and  encouraging  such  insti- 
tutions to  acquire  for  library  purposes  books, 
periodicals,  documents,  magnetic  tapes,  pho- 
nograph records,  audiovisual  materials,  and 
other  related  library  materials  (Including 
whatever  binding  may  be  necessary  i . 

Section  202.  Basic  grants:  Under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  may  make  basic 
grants  (for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec.  2011 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  com- 
binations of  such  institutions  from  76  per- 
cent of  tiie  sums  appropriated  for  any  flscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  201.  The  maximum 
basic  grant  shall  be  85.000  for  each  Institu- 
tion and  branch  thereof  which  Is  located 
m  a  different  community.  Applications  may 
be  made  by  an  Individual  institution  or  by 
a  combination  of  institutions,  A  basic  grant 
may  only  be  made  If  the  Commissioner  ap- 
proves the  application  therefor.  Before  ap- 
proving an  application,  he  must  determine 
that  It — 

lal  Provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
during  the  flscal  year  for  which  the  grant  is 
requested  the  applicant  will  spend,  for  all 
library  purposes  (except  construction)  and 
from  funds  other  than  funds  received  under 
the  part.  (1)  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  annual  average  of  the  amounts  It 
spent  for  such  purposes  during  the  2-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  (2|  an 
amount  from  such  other  sources  at  least 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  grant; 

lb)  Provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  spend,  foi  books,  periodi- 
cals, documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph 
records,  audiovisual  materials,  and  other  re- 
lated materials.  Including  whatever  binding 
Is  necessary,  from  funds  other  than  fimds 
under  the  part,  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  grant  is  requested,  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  the  aierace  annual  emount  It 
spent  for  such  materials  during  the  2-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1965; 

(c|  Provides  for  Joint  use  of  library  facil- 
ities where  feasible; 

(d)  Provides  for  necessary  flscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures;  and 

(e)  Provides  for  making  reports  needed  by 
the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  section. 

.Section  203.  Supplemental  grants:  Under 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  supplemental  grants  for  library 
resources  to  In.stliutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  combinations  of  such  Institu- 
tions. Supplemental  grants  would  be  made 
from  whatever  remains  (after  basic  grants 
have  been  made)  of  the  75  percent  of  the 
sums  approprt.4ied  for  any  flscal  year,  plus, 
any  sums  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
not  be  needed  for  making  grants  under  sec- 
tion 204.  A  supplemental  grant  shall  not 
exceed  »10  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled in  each  such  Institution  (Including 
the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of 
part-time  students).  The  number  of  full- 
time  students  and  their  equivalent  shall  be 
determined  by   the  Commissioner   for  each 


Institution  in  accordance  with  regulotloni 
to  be  promulgated  by  him.  A  suppleme.ntal 
grant  may  be  made  only  upon  applicatton 
therefor.  An  application  must  be  In  such 
form  and  must  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require.  The  np- 
pllcation  shoU— 

1.  Meet  the  application  requirements  set 
forth  in  section  203  (except  for  the  match- 
ing requirement  In  sec,  202(ii)  (2) ) ; 

2.  Describe  the  size  and  quality  of  the  np. 
pllcanfs  library  resources  In  relation  to  Iti 
present  enrollment  and  to  any  expected  In- 
crease in  Its  eiu-ollment; 

3.  Set  forth  any  special  circumstances 
which  are  impeding,  or  which  are  expected 
to  Impede,  the  proper  development  of  in 
library  resources;  and 

4.  Explain  how  a  supplemental  grant  would 
be  used  to  Improve  the  size  or  quality  of  Its 
library  resources. 

Subsection  ibi  provides  that  the  Commie- 
sioner  shall  approve  applications  for  supple- 
mental grants  in  accordance  with  basic  cri- 
teria developed  after  consultation  with  an 
Advisory  Council  established  Uiider  section 
205  and  prescribed  la  regulations.  Ihe  cri- 
teria will  be  those  that  will  tend  to  best 
achieve  the  objectives  of  part  A.  They  may 
take  Into  consideration  such  factors  as  the 
age  and  size  of  the  library  collection,  student 
enrollment,  and  flnancial  rusources  and  ec- 
dowment.  and  they  would  be  required  to  give 
priority  to  needy  Institutions. 

Section  204.  Special  purpose  grants:  Sub- 
section (a)  provides  that  25  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  part  A  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  to  make  special  graiiu 
These  special  grunts  shall  be  made  i  a  i  to 
Institutions  ot  higher  education  which 
demonstrate  a  special  need  for  additional 
library  resources  and  which  demonstnite 
that  the  addltlon.-l  resources  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  quality  o', 
their  educational  resources;  (bi  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  meet  special 
national  or  regional  needs  in  the  library 
and  Information  sciences,  including  those  in 
the  physical  and  social  science  fields;  and 
(cj  to  combinations  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  which  need  special  nsslsUmce  in 
establishing  and  strengthening  Joint  use  lu- 
cilltles.  Granl:9  under  this  section,  however, 
may  only  be  ustd  for  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  record.' 
audiovisual  materials,  and  other  related  li- 
brary materials  i  including  necessary  bind- 
ing i. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  in  order  t" 
obtain  a  special  purpose  grant  for  any  j'ear, 
an  applicant  would  have  to  provide'  satb- 
f'lctciry  assurance  that  it  would  expmU  dur- 
ing that  year  from  other  sources  and  lor 
the  same  purposes  for  which  the  grant  was 
made  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one-tuird 
of  the  amount  of  the  grant,  and  that  it 
would  expend  during  that  year  for  all  Ubr.iry 
purposes  1  exclusive  of  construction)  not  lesa 
than  the  average  annual  amount  it  had  ex- 
pended for  those  purposes  during  the  2-year 
period  which  ended  June  30,  1965. 

Section  305.  Advisory  Council  on  College 
Library  Resources;  Under  subsection  lai. 
the  Commifsloner  of  Education  must  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Council  on  college  llbrnrv 
resources  In  the  OtHce  of  Education.  The 
Council  win  coitsist  of  the  Commissioner,  as 
chairman,  and  eight  members  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  and  without  regard  to  the  clrtl 
service  laws. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Advisory 
Council  win  iidvlse  the  Commissioner  In 
establishing  criteria  for  the  making  of  sup- 
plemental grants  under  section  203  and  spe- 
cial purpose  grants  under  section  304.  The 
Commissioner  may  appoint  special  advisory 
and  technical  experts  and  consultants  who 
may  be  useful  In  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Council. 
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under  subsection  (c),  members  of  the 
Council,  while  servmg  on  Us  business,  will 
receive  compensation  at  a  ritte  to  oe  fixed  by 
the  Se<:retary  (but  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day. 
Including  travel  time).  While  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
nei^s.  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

Section  206.  Accreditation  requirement  for 
purposes  ot  this  part:  This  section  provides 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  part  A,  if  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  tliere  la  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  upon  acquisition  of  the 
library  resources  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sistance under  this  part  Is  sought,  or  upon 
acquisition  of  those  resources  and  other  li- 
brary resources  planned  to  be  acquired 
within  a  reasonable  time,  an  educi-tlonal  in- 
stitution will  meet  the  accrediting  standards 
of  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association,  the  Instltutiou  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  luicrcdited  by  such 
tigency  or  association. 

Section  207.  Limitation:  Tills  section  pro- 
vides that  no  grant  may  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  under  part  A  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  books,  periodicals,  documents,  or 
other  related  materials  fco  be  used  In  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  religious  worship,  or 
primarily  In  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
program  of  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity For  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term 
■school  or  department  of  divinity"  means  an 
institution,  or  a  department  or  branch  of  an 
institution,  whose  program  is  speclflcally  for 
tlie  education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  specifically  rellglou.*;  vocation,  or 
to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological  sub- 
jects. 

Part  B~Library  training  and  research 

Section  221.  Appropriation  authorized: 
This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
S7.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1666.  and  $15  million  for  each  of  the  4 
.succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  part  B. 

Section  222.  Deflnltion  of  "llbrarlanship": 
For  the  purposes  of  part  B,  this  section  de- 
fines the  term  "llbrarlanship"  to  mean  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  library  and 
information  science  (Including  acquisition, 
organization,  storage,  retrieval,  and  dissem- 
ination of  Information)  and  reference  and 
research  use  ot  library  and  other  informa- 
tion resources. 

Section  223.  Grants  for  training  In  llbrar- 
lanship: Subsection  (ni  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  assist  them  In  training 
persons  In  llbrarlanship  Including  the  train- 
ing of  specialists  In  the  communication  of 
l.iform.-.tlon  In  the  physical  and  social  sci- 
ences. Grants  made  imder  this  section  may 
be  used  by  such  institutions  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  couirses  of  training  or 
study  for  such  persons,  and  tor  establishing 
and  maintaining  fellowships  or  tralneeshlps. 
Fellows  and  others  undergoing  training  and 
their  dependents  will  receive  stipends  (In- 
cluding allowances  for  traveling,  subsistence. 
r:d  other  expenses)  not  In  excess  of  such 
ma.vlmum  amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
fl:c  Commissioner. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  make  a  grant  under  the  sec- 
tion only  upon  application  by  an  Institution 
ot  higher  education  and  only  upon  his  find- 
ing that  such  pro;ram  will  substantially 
further  the  objective  of  Increasing  the  op- 
portunity, throughout  the  Nation,  for  train- 
ing In  llbrarlanship. 

Section  224.  Research  and  demonstrations 
relating  to  libraries  and  the  training  ot  li- 
brary personnel:  Subsection  (a)  outhorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions. 
'■nd  organizations  and  to  individuals,  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projecu  relating 


to  the  Improvement  of  llbraiies  or  of  train- 
ing m  llbrarlanship.  and  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  derived  from  such 
research  and  demonstrations.  The  Commis- 
sioner Is  also  authorized  to  provide  by  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  profit  or  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions, 
or  with  individuals,  for  the  conduct  of  such 
activities. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  appoint  spetl.il  or  technical  advisory 
committees  to  advise  him  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  concerning  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  the  Improvement 
of  libraries  and  of  training  in  llbrarlanship. 

Subsection  (ci  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  appoint,  from  time  to  time, 
panels  of  experts  competent  to  evaluate  vari- 
ous types  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects  under  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  obtain  tlie  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  such  a  panel  before  making  a 
grant  under  this  section. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  members  of 
any  committee  or  panel  appointed  under  this 
section  who  are  not  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner  (but  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem.  Including  travel  time)  while  ser.'lng 
on  the  business  of  such  a  committee  or  panel 
They  may.  while  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business.  aUso  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  (Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence) . 

Part  C — Catalogittg  of  library  materials 

Section  241.  Authorization:  Tills  section 
authorizes  appropriations  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  transfer  funds  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  ot 
Insuring  that  the  Library  acquires  all  library 
materials  which  are  of  value  to  scholarship 
and  of  providing  and  distributing  catalog 
and  bibliographic  Information.  Authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  these  purposes  are  S5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966,  66.315  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  and  »7  77  million  for  flscal 
years  1968.  1969.  and  1070 

TTTLE    m — STUENGTHENINO    DEVELOPING 
I.NSTTTVTIONS 

Section  301 .  statement  of  purpose  and  ap- 
propriations authorized:  Subsection  (a) 
states  that  the  purpose  ot  title  in  Is  to  as- 
sist in  raising  the  academic  quality  of  col- 
leges which  have  both  the  desire  and  the 
potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  resources  in  higher  edu- 
cation, but  which  because  of  a  lack  of  fi- 
nances land  for  other  reasons)  are  etruggUng 
to  survive  and  are  Isolated  from  the  main 
currents  of  academic  lite.  Title  in  seeks 
to  raise  the  academic  quality  of  these  col- 
leges by  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  estab- 
lish a  national  teaching  fellow  program  and 
to  assist  m  establishing  cooperiitlve  arrange- 
ments under  which  these  developing  Institu- 
tions may  draw  on  the  talent  and  experience 
of  America's  finest  colleges  and  universities, 
and  on  the  educational  resources  of  business 
and  Industry. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  »55  million  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  S60  million  for  each  of 
the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  III.  Fifty  million  dol- 
lars of  the  sums  authorized  for  each  flscal 
year  would  be  divided  equally  between  In- 
stitutions which  do  intend  and  ln.stitutions 
which  do  not  Intend  to  award  a  bachelor's 
degree  during  that  year,  and  the  remaining 
$5  million  ((10  million  after  1966)  would 
be  allocated  among  these  classes  of  Institu- 
tions by  the  Commissioner. 

Section  302.  Deflnltion  of  "developing  In- 
stitution": For  the  purposes  of  title  III,  this 
section  defines  the  term  "developing  Institu- 
tion" to  mean  a  public  or  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institution  which — 

(a)  Admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  ot  graduation  from 


high  school,  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of 
such  a  certificate; 

(b)  Is  legally  authorized  to  provide  and 
provides  within  the  State  an  educational 
program  for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, or  a  2-year  program  which  is  acceptable 
for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  or 
a  2-year  program  In  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, or  the  phv-slcal  or  biological  sciences; 

(c)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  oSered 
or  la.  according  to  euch  an  agency  or  asso- 
ciation, making  reasonable  progress  toward 
accreditation: 

(di  Has  met  the  requirements  of  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)  during  the  2  academic  years  pre- 
ceding the  academic  year  for  which  It  seeks 
assistance; 

(e)  Is  making  a  reasonable  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  of  its  .student  services; 

(f  I  Is  seriously  handicapped  In  Its  efforts 
to  Improve  such  staffs  and  services  by  lack 
of  financial  resources  and  a  shortage  of  quail- 
fled  professional  personnel; 

ig)  Meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Conunissloner  may  prescribe  bv  regulation; 
and 

(h)  Is  not  an  institution,  or  department 
or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program 
is  specifically  for  the  education  of  .students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation,  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 

Section  303.  Advisory  Coimcll  on  Develop- 
ing Institutions:  Under  subsection  lai  the 
Commissioner  must  establish  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Developing  Institutions  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  The  Council  will  consist 
of  the  Commissioner  (who  will  be  Chair- 
man), a  representative  from  each  Federal 
agency  which  has  responsibility  with  respect 
to  developing  Institutions  and  which  may  be 
designated  by  the  Commissioner,  and  eight 
other  members  appointed,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Council 
will  advise  the  Commissioner  on  policy  mat- 
ters arising  In  the  administration  ot  title  III. 
and  shall  particularly  assist  the  Commis- 
sioner In  identifying  those  developing  Insti- 
tutions through  which  the  purposes  of  title 
HI  can  best  be  achieved,  and  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  to  be  used  in  approving 
applications  under  title  m.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  appoint  special  advisory  and  tech- 
nical experts  and  consultant  to  assist  the 
Council  In  discharging  Its  functions 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employees  ot  the  United  States  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council. 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rate* 
fixed  by  the  Secretarj'  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  not  exceeding  SlOO  per  day. 
Including  travel  time.  While  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, members  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Section  304,  Grants  for  cooperative  agree- 
ments to  strengthen  developing  Institutions: 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  .developing  Institutions 
Ba  well  ae  to  other  colleges  and  universities 
to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  cost  ot  planning,  de- 
veloping, and  carrying  out  cooperative  ar- 
ragements  which  promise  to  be"  ef^ecti^■e  fis 
measures  for  strengthening  the  academic 
programs  and  the  administration  ot  devel- 
oping Institutions.  The  cooperative  ar- 
rangements themselves  may  be  between  de- 
veloping institutions  or  between  developing 
Institutions  and  other  colleces  and  universi- 
ties or  organlzAtlons,  agencies  and  business 
entitles.     This   subsection    further   suggest.". 
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as  types  of  projects  and  activities  tor  wliicb 

such  grants  may  be  used — 

1.  Exchange  of  faculty  or  students.  Includ- 
ing arrangements  for  bringing  visiting  schol- 
ars to  developing  institutloriB: 

2.  Faculty  and  administration  Improve- 
ment programs  utilizing  training,  education 
(including  fellowships  leading  to  advanced 
degrees),  Internships,  research  participation, 
and  other  means; 

3.  Introdiictlon  of  new  currlculums  and 
currieular  materials; 

4.  Development  and  operation  of  coopera- 
tive education  programs  involving  alternate 
periods  of  academic  study  and  business  or 
public  employment; 

5.  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  libraries  or 
laboratories.  IncUidlng  necessary  books,  ma- 
terials, and  eci'ilpment;  and 

6.  Other  arrangements  which  offer  prom 


financial  means  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
the  beneflts  of  higher  education  without 
such  aid.  Subsection  (a;  also  states  that  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  encourage  edu- 
cational Institutions  to  use  work-study  and 
loan  programs  and  any  other  means  of  stu- 
dent aid  available  to  them  to  supplement 
scholarship  aid  under  the  part. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  $70  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  flscal  years,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  payments 
to  institutions  for  use  by  them  In  making 
payments  to  students  for  the  initial  year  of 
scholarships  awarded  to  them,  and  for  de- 
fraying part  of  the  cost  of  the  cooperative 
motivational  program  for  high-school  stu- 
dents described  In  section  407Ca)(5),  and 
to  make  payments  to  States  for  State  scholar- 


fa)  (6) .  The  Commlasloner  will  apportion 
an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  2  percent 
of  those  funds  among  Puerto  Hlco.  GuaJn, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part.  The  remainder  of  such 
funds  win  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
of  the  Dnion  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
C.S   follows; 

(a)  One-third  will  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  ftudents  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  each  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(b)  One-third  will  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  nimiber  of  secondary  school 
graduates  In  each  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and 

let  One-third  will  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  related  children  in 


ise  of  strent-ihening  the  academic  programs     ship  programs.    Also  authorized  to  be  appro-      '^^^  ^"'^  J"'",!"  **'^  Dl^flet  of  Columbia 
and  the  administration  of  devoloDlne  insti-     nriireri    for  fh»  v.«-  o„H,r,„   i„„.  ,.„    ,%.<,-,      "^o  are  under  18  years  of  age  and  are  llvicg 


administration  of  developing  insti 
tutions. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  be  m.ids  only  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  submitted  at  such 
time  or  times  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary. 


prlated,  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1087. 
and  each  of  the  6  succeeding  fiscal  5'ears,  are 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Institu- 
tions to  make  scholarship  payments  under 
the  part  to  students  for  years  other  than  the 
Initial  year  of  their  scholarship.  Appropri- 
ated funds  wlU  be  available  for  payment  un- 


years  of  age  and  are  living 
in  famlllea  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
S3 .000. 

The  Commissioner  could  reapportion  any 
part  of  a  State's  apporuonraent  not  required 
by   that  State. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  sums  appro- 


The  Commissioner  shaU  not  approve  an  ap-      til  the  close  or  the  nscai  year  succeediru  the      Prtated  for  making  other  than  Initial  year 


plication  unless  It- 

1.  Sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  projects  or  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (al  and  pro- 
vides for  proper  and  efficient  methods  of  ad- 
ministration : 

2.  Sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  granted  under  the 
section  in  any  fiscal  year  will  be  used,  not  to 
supplant,  but  to  supplement  end  (to  the 
extent  practical)  Increase  the  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 


flscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 
Section  402.  Amount  of  acholarshiij — an- 
nual determinations:  An  Institution  which 
awards  a  scholarship  to  a  student  under  the 
part  will,  for  the  duration  of  the  scholarship, 
pay  to  the  student  for  "each  academic  year 
during  which  Jie  Is  in  need  of  scholarship  old, 
an  amount  mot  in  excess  of  S800,  or  SI.OOO 
for  a  student  in  the  upper  half  of  his  college 
class  I  determined  by  the  Institution  to  be 
required  by  the  student  to  pursue  lila  educa- 
tional   program    during    that    year.      IX   the 


be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  sub-     amount  to  determined  Is  leas  than  9200.  no 


section  (a) 

3,  Provides  for  necessary  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  p.nxedures;  and 

4.  Provides  for  such  report*  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  the  title 


payments  to  scholarship  recipients  will  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
neccfsary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
these   sums   were   appropriated. 

Section  406.  Allocation  of  apportioned 
funds  to  Institutions  and  for  State  scho'.ir. 
ship  plan.s:  Subsection  (a)  provides  thst 
the  Commissioner  will  allocate  funds  among 
Institutions  within  a  State  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  achieve  an  equltiible  distribution 
of    the    funds    among    these    instltutlpns. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  upon  request 
from  the  Governor  of  any  State,  up  to  1.5 
percent  of  that  State's  apportionment  for 
any  flscal  year  shall  be  paid  to  that  St„te 
for  use  In  granting  scholarships  to  students 
In    Institutions    of    higher    education.    The 


payment  shall  be  mide  to  the  student  for 
that  year.  To  guide  participating  institu- 
tions, the  Commissioner  will  prescribe  basic 
criteria  or  schedules  for  the  determination  of 
the  scholarship  amounts.     Thete  criteria  or 

schedules  will  take  into  account  tile  objective     ^  -  — 

Subsection  (ci  requires  the  Commissioner  of  limiting  scholarship  aid  under  the  part  to  ^'^'^  would  have  to  contribute  an  equal 
to  consult  with  the  Advisory  Council  and  students  from  low-income  families,  and  other  ""ou^t  of  new  money  for  the  same  pur- 
then  to  establish  criteria  for  eligible  expendl-  factors  that  the  Commissioner  deems  rele-  P^^'  "hd  the  scholarships  provided  with  the 
ttu-es  for  which  grants  made  under  the  see-     vant.  Federal  funds  and  the  State  matching  funds 

tlon  may  be  used  These  criteria  shall  be  Section  403.  Duration  of  scholarship:  The  *°"'<*  have  to  be  granted  on  the  same  basis 
designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  grants  duration  of  a  scholarship  will  be  the  period. 
for  expenditures  unnecessary  to  achieve  the  not  In  excess  of  4  years,  required  by  the  re- 
cipient to  complete  his  undergraduate 
course  of  study  at  the  Institution  awarding 
the  scholarship.  A  scholarship  will  entitle 
the  recipient  to  payments  only  If  he  (1)  Is 
maintaining    ratlsfactory    progress     In    the 


purpo-ses  of  the  part 

Section  303.  National  teaching  fellowships: 
tinder  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  award  fellowships  to  encour- 
age highly  qualified  graduate  students  and 


of  need,  and  on  substantially  the  same  b.isl3 
In  other  respects,  as  applies  to  sciolarshlj>E 
granted  by  institutions  of  higher  education 
under  this  part. 

Section  407-  Agreements  with  institu- 
tions— conditions:  Subsection  (a)  states  that 
an    institution   of    higher   education    which 


junior  members  of  the  faculty  of  colleges  and     course  of  study  which  he  Is  pursuing,  and     ^u*'"*^""   obtaJn   scholarship   funds   under 


unlveraitlea  to  teach  at  developing  Instltu-  <2)   Is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to  that 

tions.    The  Commissioner  shall  award  such  course  of  study. 

fellowships  only  upon  application  by  an  In-  Section  404.  Selection  of  recipients  of 
stltution  approved  by  him  for  this  purpose,  scholarships:  Subsection  (a)  provides  that 
and  only  upon  a  finding  by  him  that  the  pro-  an  Individual  will  be  eligible  for  a  scholar- 
gram  of  teaching  set  forth  In  the  application  ship  if  he  Is  from  a  low-income  family  and 
is  reasonable  m  the  light  of  the  quallflcationa  applies  to  an  eligible  institution  at  the  time 
of  the  teaching  fellow  and  of  the  educational  and  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  It. 
needs  of  the  applicant.  Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Instltu- 
Subsection  (b)  provides  Uiat  these  fellow-  ti™  will  select  Individuals   who  are  to  be 


ships  may  be  awarded  for  such  period  of 
teaching,  not  to  exceed  2  academic  years  or 
extend  beyond  June  30.  1970.  as  the  Com- 
missioner    may     determine.     A     fellowship 


awarded  scholarships  and  determine,  pur- 
suant to  section  403.  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
to  them.  No  Institution  will  award  a  scholar- 
ship to  an  Individual  unless  It  determines 


under   the   provisions  of    this  section   shall      *^»'   d)    he  is  In  need   of  the  scholarship 
consist  of  a  stipend  for  each  academic  year      ^  pursue  a  coutec  of  study  at  the  Instltu 


the  part  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part.  This 
agreement  must  (1)  provide  that  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Institution  under  th"  part 
will  be  used  by  It  only  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part;  (21  provide  that 
In  determining  whether  an  Individual  is  an 
eligible  'Student  from  a  low-income  family 
the  institution  will  make  an  appropriate  re- 
view of  the  financial  status  of  that  Individ- 
ual and  of  any  Individual  upon  whom  the 
student  relies  primarily  for  his  support:  (3) 
provide  that  In  the  selection  of  student*  to 
receive  scholarships  under  this  part  pref- 
erence  will  be  given  to  students  who  are 
beginning  their  first  year  of  undergraduate 
study,  and  to  students  who  are  Uansferring 


Of  teaching  Of  S6,5O0  or  less,  as  determined  by      »on.  ,2,  he  Is  capable  of  maintaining "g,;^     f rom' a  2-  1^  a  4-y J^' iLtitu  loroT    igh^^^ 
the  Commissioner  upon  the  advice  of   the      standing  in  such  course  of  study,  and   (3'      -------      ■-         '  -■     'f"'"V°"  oi  nigner 


Council,  plus  $400  for  each  year  on  account 
of  each  of  his  dependents. 

TnXE    IV — STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

Part  A — Undergraduate  scholarahips 
Section  401.  Statement  of  purpose  and 
appropriations  authorized:  Subsection  (a) 
states  that  the  purpose  of  the  part  is  to  pro- 
vide scholarships,  through  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  State  scholarship  pro- 
grams to  qualified  high  school  graduates 
from  low-Income  famiiles  who  for  lack  of 


he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
full-time  student  at  the  institution  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  the 
Institution.  Is  m  good  standing  and  full-time 
attendance  there  as  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent. 
Section  405.  Apportiormient  of  scholarship 


education;  (4)  provide  that  the  Institution 
will,  where  appropriate,  combine  financial 
a5sistance  In  the  form  of  loans,  work-studv 
opportunities,  and  scholarships  under  thi.^ 
p:!rt.  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  full  flnancinl 
needs  of  students  from  low-income  fnmllie-':; 
(5)  provide  that  the  institution,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 


funds  among  States :  Subsection  (a)  provides  cation  where  appropriate,  will  make  vlgor- 

for  the  apportionment  of  funds  appropriated  °tis  efforts  to  Identify  qualified  youths  from 

for  making  Initial  year  payments  to  scholar-  low-Income  families  and  to  encourage  them 

ship  recipients  and  for  the  cooperative  mo-  to  continue  their  education  beyond  second- 

tlvatlonal  program  described  in  section  407  ary  school  through  actlvlUes  such  as  estab- 
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llshlng  or  strengthening  close  working  re- 
latlouships  with  .secondary  school  principals 
and  guidance  personnel  and  making.  t»  the 
extent  feasible,  tentative  commitments  for 
scliolarshlps  to  qualified  students  enrolled 
in  grade  11  and  lower  grades  and  to  second- 
ary school  dropouts  who  have  a  demon- 
..u-aled  aptitude  for  college  study;  (6)  pro- 
vide assurance  that  the  institution  will  not 
reduce  its  own  scholarship  efforts,  and  win 
continue  to  spend  In  Its  own  scholarship 
and  student  aid  program,  from  sources  other 
than  funds  received  under  this  part,  not 
less  than  the  average  expenditure  per  year 
made  for  that  purjxjse  during  the  most"  re- 
cent period  of  3  flscal  years  preceding  the 
e.fective  date  of  the  agreement;  (7)  include 
provisions  designed  to  make  scliolarshlps 
available  (to  the  extent  of  available  funds) 
to  all  eligible  students  in  the  institution  In 
need  thereof;  and  (8)  include  such  other 
provisions  as  may  be  necesary  to  protect  the 
flnanclal  Interest  of  the  United  St-otcs  and 
promote  the  purposes  of  tie  part. 

subsection  (b)  provides  that  an  Institu- 
tion may  spend  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  described  In  paragraph  (6i  of  sub- 
section (a)  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of 
section  401(b)  and  paid  to  It  for  anv  fiscal 
ye.-ir  ending  prior  to  July  1, 1970. 

Section  408  Contracts  to  encourage  full 
utiUzation  of  education  talent:  This  section 
authorizes;  the  Commissioner  to  enter  Into 
contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  year. 
with  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
othex  public  or  nonprofit  organizations  and 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  identlfy- 
hig  qualified  youths  from  low-income  farn- 
Ules  and  encouraging  them  to  complete  sec- 
ondary school  and  undertake  post-secondary 
educational  training,  (b)  publicizing  existing 
forms  of  student  financial  aid.  including 
scholarship  aid  furnished  under  the  part, 
and  (cl  encouraging  secondary-school  drop- 
outs of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter 
educational  programs.  Including  postsecond- 
nry  school  programs.  This  section  also  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  these  objectives. 

Section  409.  Definition  of  "academic  year"; 
This  section  states  that  as  U!ied  In  the  part, 
the  term  "academic  year"  means  an  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  as  defined  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner. 
Part  B — Federal,  State,  and  private  program.) 
0/  low-interest  insured  loaris  to  students 
in  Institutions  of  higher  education 
Section  421.  Statement  of  purpose  and  ap- 
propriations authorized:  Subsection  (at  of 
this  section  states  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  part  to  enable  the  Commissioner  (li  to 
encourage  States  and  nonprofit  Institutlofls 
acu  organizations  to  establish  adequate  In- 
surance programs  for  students  in  eligible 
institutions,  (2)  to  provide  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  student  loan  Insurance  for  students 
who  do  not  have  reasonable  access  to  a  State 
or  private  nonprofit  student  loan  Insurance 
program,  and  (3)  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
interest  on  certain  student  loans  Insured 
under  thlsyiart  or  under  certain  State  or 
private  loan  insurance  programs.  "Eligible 
institution"  Is  defined  in  section  435 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  appropriation  (1)  of  «l  million,  plus 
»uch  further  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  student  loan  "fund. 
(2)  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  Interest  payments  on  insured  loans 
under  section  428.  and  (31  of  *17  5  million  to 
make  advances  under  section  422  to  State 
ana  nonprofit  private  student  loan  Insurance 
reserve  funds. 

Section  422  Advances  for  reserve  funds  of 
State  and  nonprofit  private  loan  Insurance 
programs:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  make  repay- 
able advances  to  any  State  with  which  he 
nas  made  an  agreement  pursuant  to  .section 
42a(b).  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  estab- 


lish or  strengthen  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
student  loan  insurance  program  covered  by 
that  agreement.  If  a  State  will  not  have  a 
student  loan  Insurance  program  covered  by 
an  agreement  under  section  428(b) as  de- 
termined for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966, 
1987.  and  190B — then  for  any  such  year  ad- 
vances could  be  made  to  one  or  more  non- 
profit private  programs  to  cover  students  In 
that  State.  Advances  could  be  made  to  both 
State  and  private  funds  if  necessary  In  order 
to  assure  that  students  at  every  eligible  in- 
stitution have  access  through  such  institu- 
tion to  a  student  loan  Insurance  program. 
Advances  and  repayments  under  this  subsec- 
tion will  be  upon  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner. 

The  S17.5  million  authorized  for  advances 
to  State  and  nonprofit  private  programs 
under  subsection  (a)  Is  to  be  allocated 
among  the  States  In  proportion  to  their 
population  aged  18  to  22.  inclusive,  but  with 
no  State  receiving  less  than  $25,000. 

Section  423.  Effect  of  adequate  non-Fed- 
eral programs:  This  section  prohibits  the 
Commissioner  from  Issuing  insurance  cer- 
tificates to  lenders  In  a  State  when  he  de- 
termines that  every  eligible  Institution  has 
reasonable  access  in  that  State  to  cither  a 
State  or  private  nonprofit  student  loan  in- 
surance program  covered  by  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b). 

Section  424.  Scope  and  duration  of  loan  in- 
surance program:  Subsection  (a)  limits  the 
total  principal  amouut  of  new  loans  made 
(and  installments  paid  pursuant  to  lines  of 
credit)  to  students  covered  bv  Insurance 
under  this  part  to  $700  mUllon  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1966.  $1  billion  In  the  flscal 
year  ending  in  1967.  and  $1 .400  million  in  the 
flscal  year  ending  In  1968.  Thereafter,  in- 
surance under  this  part  may  be  granted  only 
for  loans  made  (or  for  loan  Installments  paid 
pursuant  to  lines  of  credit)  to  enable 
students,  who  have  obtained  prior  loans  In- 
sured under  this  part,  to  continue  or  com- 
plete their  educational  program;  but  no  In- 
surance may  be  granted  for  any  loan  made  or 
Installment  paid  after  June  30,  1972. 

Subsection  (bl  permits  the  Commissioner 
to  assign  Insurance  quotas  to  States,  areas, 
or  eligible  lenders. 

Section  425.  Limitations  on  Individual 
loans  and  on  Insurance:  Subsection  la)  of 
this  section  limits  the  amount  of  Insured 
loans  made  to  a  student  to  S1.500  per  year  in 
the  case  or  a  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dent, and  to  51,000  per  year  In  the  case  of  any 
other  student.  The  overall  amount  of  Insur- 
ance on  the  unpaid  principal  of  loans  mav 
not  at  any  time  exceed  S7..'i00  In  the  case  of  a 
graduate  or  professional  student,  or  85,000  for 
any  other  student.  Under  subsection  (b)  the 
llablhty  of  the  United  States  on  an  Insured 
loan  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  unpaid  prin- 
cipal and  does  not  extend  to  accrued  interest. 
Section  426.  Sources  of  funds:  This  sec- 
tion permits  Insurance  of  loans  made  from 
fimds  held  In  trust  or  a  similar  capacity. 

Section  427.  Eligibility  of  student  lior- 
rowers  and  terms  of  student  loans:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  provides  that  loans 
are  insurable  only  if  they  meet  the  following 
conditions:  The  borrower  must  be  accepted 
for  enrollment  or  be  In  good  standing  at  an 
eligible  Institution,  must  carry  at  least  half 
of  the  normal  full-time  workload,  and  must 
provide  the  lender  with  the  Institutions 
statement  of  tuition,  fees,  and  estimated 
room  and  board. 

The  loan  must  be  evidenced  by  an  unse- 
cured note,  which  may  be  required  to  be  en- 
dorsed only  If  necessary  to  create  a  binding 
obligation.  The  note  must  provide  for  re- 
payment withm  15  years  of  Its  execution  in 
installments  diu-ing  a  period  of  5  to  10  years 
bCTlnnlng  between  9  months  and  1  year  after 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  half  of  the  normal 
full-time  workload  at  an  eligible  institution. 
Interest  on  the  loan  cannot  exceed  the  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  geo- 


graplUc  area,  and  Is  payable  over  the  period 
of  the  loan  unless  the  note  provides  for  de- 
ferral of  Interest  not  paid  tmder  section  428 
until  the  first  payment  of  principal.  The 
lender  must  agree  not  to  try  to  collect  from 
the  borrower  Interest  payable  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  428.  The  note  must 
permit  the  borrower  to  accelerate  repayment. 
Subsection  (b)  limits  the  Interest  rate  on 
insured  loans  to  6  percent,  except  that  under 
certain  exceptional  circumstances  the  rale 
may  be  as  high  as  7  percent. 

Subsection  (O  requires  a  minimum  annual 
repa^tnent  by  a  borrower  on  ail  of  his  loans 
insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
of  $350  or  Ills  outstanding  balance,  which- 
ever is  less. 

Section  428.  Federal  payments  to  reduce 
student  Interest  costs:  Tlils  section  directs 
the  Commissioner  to  make  payments  to 
holders  of  insured  student  loans'  to  reduce 
student  interest  costs.  Each  student  whose 
adjusted  family  Income  Is  less  than  $15,000, 
and  who  has  received  a  loan  insured  under 
this  part,  or  under  a  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate program  meeting  required  standards, 
will  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behalf 
to  the  holder  of  the  loan,  over  tlie  period  of 
the  loan,  a  portion  of  tlie  interest  on  the 
loan.  In  order  to  entitle  student  borrowers 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Interest  subsidy  with 
respect  to  loans  m&ured  by  any  State  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  program,  such  program  mutt, 
after  June  30.  1967.  have  an  agreement  meet- 
ing all  of  the  requirements  provided  in  sec- 
tion 428 1  b )  concerning  the  terms  of  the  loan 
Insurance  program.  During  the  transitional 
period  prior  to  July  1.  1967.  such  program 
must  only  meet  the  standards  Umlting  the 
Interest  rate  to  no  higher  than  6  percent 
yearly  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the 
loan  and  the  provision  that  rcpav-ment  of 
the  insured  loans  shall  not  be  required  to 
begin  earlier  than  60  days  after  the  i.tudent 
ceases  to  pursue  his  course  of  study  at  an 
eiiglbie  institution.  (Adjusted  faniliy  In- 
come will  be  determined  as  of  the  tline  of 
execution  of  the  loan  note  and  will  be  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner which  will  take  into  account  appro- 
priate factors  such  as  family  size.) 

The  payment  a  student  is  entitled  to  have 
made  on  his  behalf  under  tills  section  will, 
during  the  period  which  precedes  the  repay- 
ment period  of  the  loan,  be  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  interest  which  accrues  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period, 
and  will,  during  the  repayment  period,  be 
equal  to  3  percent  per  annum  of  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  the  loan.  However,  the 
pa.vment  may  not  exceed,  for  any  period,  the 
amount  of  the  interest,  which  (but  for  such 
payment)  would  be  actually  payable  by  the 
student,  taking  into  consideration  interest 
payments  on  his  behalf  for  that  period  under 
any  State  or  private  loan  Insurance  program. 
The  holder  of  an  Insured  loan  will  have  a 
contractual  right,  as  aealnst  the  United 
States,  to  be  paid  by  the"  Commissioner  the 
portion  of  Interest  which  has  been  deter- 
mined under  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sioner will  prescribe  the  manner  of  payment 
and  the  form  of  certain  reports  to  be"  made 
by  the  holder  of  the  loan. 

Subsection  (bl  of  this  .section  sets  forth 
the  conditions  under  which  students  whose 
loans  are  Insured  under  State  or  private  pro- 
grams will  receive  payments  to  reduce  their 
Interest  costs  under  this  section.  .\ny  State 
or  any  nonprofit  private  Institution  or  orgi-  ■ 
nization  which  has  a  student  loan  Insurance 
program  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  to  permit  students  who 
receive  loans  which  are  insured  under  Its 
program  to  have  made  on  their  behalf  pay- 
ments under  subsection  lai ,  If  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram— 

(A)  Authorizes  the  insurance  of  up  to 
»1.0O0  but  not  more  than  SI. 500  In  loans  per 
Btudent  per  academic  year: 
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(Bi  Authorizes  the  insurance  of  loans  to 
any  individual  student  lor  at  least  6  academic 
years  of  study; 

iCi  Provides  thst  III  the  student  borrower 
may  accelerate  without  penalty  the  whole 
or  ar.y  pHrt  of  an  Insured  loan.  (  U  j  the  period 
of  any  Insured  loan  may  not  exceed  15  years 
from  the  date  of  execution  of  the  note  evi- 
dencing of  the  loan,  and  lUli  the  note  con- 
t.aln  certain  default  provisions  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner's  regulallons; 

iD)  Subject  to  the  preceding  subpara- 
graph, provides. that.  If  a  student's  Insured 
loans  held  by  any  one  person  e.sceed  »2.000. 
then  repayment  of  such  loans  will  be  In  In- 
stallments over  a  period  of  not  less  than  5 
venrs  nor  more  than  10  years  beginning  be- 
tween 9  months  and  1  year  after  the  student 
ceases  to  pursue  u  full-tune  course  of  study 
at  an  eligible  inatitution  (except  that  If  the 
program  provides  for  the  uiBurance  of  lotins 
for  part-time  study  at  eligible  Institutions, 
the  repayment  period  will  begin  between  0 
months  and  I  year  after  the  student  ceases 
to  carry  at  leas'  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  aciJdemlc  worJcloadr. 

(El  Llmiis  interest  (ejclusive  of  the  in- 
surance premium  I  to  9  percent  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan: 

<Fi  rr..sures  at  least  90  percent  of  the  un- 
paid principal  of  loans  insured  imder  the 
program. 

(O)  Does  not  provide  for  collection  of  an 
exces^ve  Insurance  premium; 

(Hi  Provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
insurance  program  will  not  he  denied  any 
student  because  of  bis  family  Income  or  lack 
of  need.  If  his  adjusted  family  income  Is  less 
th.m  S15.000; 

(II  Provides  that  a  student  miy  obtain 
Insurance  under  the  program  for  a  loan  for 
any  year  of  study  at  an  eligible  Institution: 
and 

(J)  Provides.  In  the  case  of  a  3tate  pro- 
gram, that  the  program  will  be  admints- 
te.-ed  by  a  single  State  agency,  or  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  private  Institutions  or  or^a- 
niz.itlons  under  the  supervision  of  such  an 
agency. 

-Agreements  under  this  subsection  will  re- 
qu.re  reports  nnd  have  certain  other  provi- 
sions necessary  to  carry  out  this  part. 

Section  439  Certificates  of  Insurance — 
effective  date  of  insura.nce:  Tills  section  de- 
tails the  method  by  which  an  eligible  lender 
obtains  Insurance  on  a  student  loan.  Sub- 
section (a)  provides  that  loans  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  act  may  be  Insured 
after  they  are  m:ide.  on  application  by  the 
lender,  but  th.^t  the  Commissioner  on  appli- 
cation m.iy  malce  an  advance  commitment 
to  insure  a  proposed  loan  or  line  of  credit. 
Subsection  ibi  prescribes  another  alterna- 
tive under  which  the  Commissioner  may 
issue  to  eligible  lenders  certificates  of  com- 
prehensive iTisurance  coverage  which  would 
Insure  all  insurable  loans  made  by  a  lender 
during  a  period  and  up  to  an  amount  speci- 
fied In  the  certificate.  Subsection  (CJ  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  charge  a  yearly 
insur.ince  premium  of  up  to  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  prinoi- 
pil  of  an  Insured  loan 

Subsections  (di  and  (e)  relate  to  assign- 
ment and  consolidation  of  Insured  obliga- 
tions. 

Section  430.  Procedure  on  default,  death, 
or  disability  of  student:  This  section  sets  out 
the  procedure  by  which  eligible  lenders  (and 
their  assignees)  collect  anv  amounts  for 
which  the  amted  States  Is  liable  by  reason 
of  the  default,  death,  or  disability  of  the 
borrower.  The  Commissioner  may  forbear 
his  collection  rights  (under  the  subrogation 
provisions  of  the  section  i  In  the  ease  of  de- 
ceased or  dls.ibled  borrowers. 

Section  431.  Insurance  fund:  This  section 
establishes  a  student  loan  insurance  fund 
vn'-o  which  will  be  deposited  amount.s  appro- 
priated under  the  autiiorlty  of  section  421 
Ibidi.   Insurance  premiums,   and  amounts 


recove.-ed  by  the  Commissioner  from  de- 
faulted txjrrowers.  All  payments  In  con- 
nection with  the  default  of  loans  Insured 
under  the  act  will  be  paid  from  the  fund, 
and  In  the  event  that  the  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  not  sulliclent  to  make  such  pay- 
ments the  Commissioner  may  obtain  addi- 
tional moneys  by  Ifsuing  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  as  a 
public  debt  transaction. 

Section  432.  Legal  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities: This  section  authorizes  the  Com- 
mlslfioner.  in  carrying  o'ut  the  act.  to  make 
regulations,  sue  and  be  sued,  prescribe  and 
modify  the  terms  of  Insurance  contracts, 
permit  the  modification  of  student  loan 
riCTcements.  md  to  settle  Insurance  claims. 
The  Commissioner's  flnanclal  operations  are 
subject  to  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act. 

Section  433.  AdvLsory  Council  on  Insured 
Loans  to  Students:  Tliis  section  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  In  the  oaice  of  Education  an 
Advisory  Concll  on  Insured  Loans  to  Stu- 
dents. The  Council  would  consist  of  the 
Commissioner,  who  wou'd  be  chairman,  and 
eight  other  members.  Including  persons  rep- 
resenting State  and  private  nonprofit  loan 
insurance  programs,  financial  and  credit  In- 
stituttotis.  and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  Council  would  advise  the  Com- 
missioner In  the  preparation  of  general  regu- 
lations, and  with  respect  to  policy  matr.ers 
arising  in  the  administration  of  this   part. 

Section  434.  Participation  by  Federal  credit 
unions  in  Federal,  State,  and  private  student 
loan  Insm-ance  programs:  This  section  per- 
mits Federal  credit  unions  to  use  up  to  10 
percent  of  their  assets  for  making  to  their 
members  student  loans  Insured  under  this 
part  or  under  certain  State  or  private  loan 
insurance  programs. 

Section  435.  Definitions  for  reduced-lnter- 
esL  student  loan  Insurance  program:  This 
section  defines,  tor  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
terra  "eligible  Institution."  "eligible  lender." 
and  "line  of  credit." 

Part  C — College  work-studi/  program  rsten- 
ston  and  amendments 

Section  441.  Transfer  of  authority  and 
other  amendment.«:  Section  441  amendt  parts 
C  and  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  and  (1)  transfers  authority 
to  administer  the  wuik-study  program  un- 
der part  C  from  the  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education:  (2)  restates  the  statement  of 
purpose  pertaining  to  the  wark-study  pro- 
pram  (sec.  1211  to  provide  that  the  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  Etimuiate  and  promote 
the  part-time  employment  of  students,  par- 
ticularly from  low-Income  families.  In  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  who  are  in  need 
of  the  earnings  from  such  employment  to 
pursue  courses  of  study  at  such  Institutions 
(the  prese.it  program  Is  solelr  Tor  .students 
from  Icw-mcome  families);  (3|  revises  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  act  to  adopt  the  definition  of 
"institution  of  higher  education"  which  is 
proposed  In  section  461  of  the  bill  for  the 
National  Defense  Education  .Act  of  1958  (the 
present  work-study  program  adopts  the  defi- 
nition used  In  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963);  (41  revises  section  124(a) 
of  the  act  to  apply,  in  substance,  the  same 
requirements  to  work  for  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  as  are  applied  to  work  for 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization; 
iS)  revises  clause  (c)  of  section  124  to  re- 
quire that  agreement*  provide  that,  in  the 
r-eleotion  of  students  for  employment,  pref- 
erence la  to  be  given  to  students  from  low- 
Income  families;  (6)  adds  to  section  125 
(Which  permits  Institutions  to  draw  from 
any  source  other  than  Federal  wcrk-study 
payments  for  paying  their  share  of  the  com- 
pensation of  students  under  work-study  pro- 
grams) authority  for  Institutions  to  pay  their 
share  to  students  In  the  form  of  services  and 


equipment  (including  tuition,  room,  board 
and  bxiks)  funiished  by  such  Institutions; 
and  (71  make.",  a  c!arlf:.'in2  clinnge,  necetei- 
tat*Kl  by  the  transfer  of  the  work-study  pro- 
giam,  witli  respect  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  provided  for  In  sectlo..  lai 
(part  D)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

Section  442.  Appropriations  authorized: 
.Section  442  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
8129  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  »165 
million  for  fiscal  year  1987,  t200  million  for 
BbciU  year  1968  and  S235  million  each  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  to  carry  out  col- 
lege work-study  programs.  This  section  also 
contains  certain  technical  provisions  neces- 
3!t:ited  by  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for 
the  program  to  the  OUlcc  of  Education. 
Part  D — Amendmentu  to  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958 

Section  481.  Definition  of  Institution  or 
higher  education:  Section  461  amends  sec- 
tion 103(b)  of  the  National  Defense  EdUca. 
tlon  Act  with  respect  to  the  definition  o; 
"Institution  of  higher  education"  In  the 
case  of  an  institution  which  Is  not  accredit- 
ed by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for  this 
purpose,  a  new  provision  states  that  the  iu- 
stltution  may  meet  the  actredltatlon  stanij- 
ards  of  the  act  if  the  Conunlssloner  has  de- 
termined that  there  Is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  It  win  meet  the  standards  of  such 
an  agency  or  association  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Section  103  ( b  I  is  also  amended  to  pro- 
vide that,  for  ptirposes  of  title  II.  certain 
nonprofit  schools  which  provide  not  less 
than  a  l-year  program  of  training  to  pre- 
pare students  for  gainful  employment  In  a 
recognized  occupation  are  to  be  treated  as 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  Section 
103(b).  as  amended  by  this  section,  al.90  con- 
fers additional  authority  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  cases  where  he  has  determined 
that  a  particular  category  of  schools  does  not 
meet  tjie  accreditation  requirements  be- 
cause there  Is  no  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  qualified  to 
.iccredlt  schools  In  such  category,  to  appcjint 
advisory  committees  to  (1)  prescribe  stand- 
ards to  be  met  In  order  to  qualify  such 
schools  to  participate  in  the  student  loan 
program  under  title  11,  and  (II)  to  determim? 
whether  t.he?e  .schools  meet  those  standards 

Section  462.  Conditions  of  agreements; 
administrative  costs;  Section  463  amend! 
clause  (3)  of  section  204  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  require  that  agree- 
ments between  the  Commissioner  and  insti- 
tutions participating  in  the  loan  program 
provide  that  student  loan  funds  may  be 
used  for  routine  expenses  (within  speeded 
limits)  Incurred  by  the  Institution  in  ad- 
ministering the  student  loan  fund,  and  for 
collection  costs  (in  addition  to  copts  of  liti- 
gation) agreed  to  by  the  Commissioner 

Section  463.  Techr.lcal  amendment  for 
part-time  students:  Subsection  (a)  of  t!-.l3 
section  amends  section  205(b)  (2)  of  the  Ns- 
tlonal  Defense  Education  Act  to  authorize 
Institutions  to  determine  whether  loans  shall 
be  repaid  In  equal  (or  If  the  borrower  rs- 
quests.  m  graduated  periodic  Installments 
determined  in  accordance  with  schedules  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner)  quarterly,  bi- 
monthly, or  monthly  Instollments.  It  .-ilso 
amends  section  205 (bi  (2)  to  provide  that  re- 
payment of  principal,  together  with  Interest. 
Is  to  commence  9  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  borrower  ceases  to  carry  at  least 
half  the  normal  full-time  academic  work- 
load, and  end  10  years  and  9  months  after 
such  date  except  that  Interest  shall  not 
accrue  and  no  Installment  need  be  paid  wliile 
the  borrower  is  carrying  (at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  comparable  institution 
outside  the  States,  approved  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Commissioner  1  at  least  one-half  the 
normal  full-time  academic  workload,  as  de- 
termined by  the  institution. 
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Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  makes  minor 
conforming  amendments  to  clause  (D)  of 
section  205(b)  (2i. 

Subsection  ( c )  of  this  section  provides  that 
the  amendments  made  by  section  483  shall 
apply  to  loans  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
enactment  only  with  the  consent  of  the  bor- 
rower and  the  lending  institution. 

Section  464.  Minimum  rate  of  repayment: 


to  include  'economics"  among  subjects  which  vide  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  with  an- 
may  be  Included  In  programs  by  State  edu-  proprlate  traimng,  including  a  maximum  of 
Iti'X.^  .r^^^H  /"^r.?i°f„  '"'.^i-  -;     1.-2"'"  -.';'"'"5  '""O"  .undertaking  the^ir 


thorlees  increased  appropriations  (from  890 
to  »100  million)  for  fiscal  vears  1968,  1987. 
and  1968  for  earning  out  title  ni  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Subsection  (bi  of  section  467  amends  sec- 
tion 1101  of  the  National  Defense  Education 


Subsection   (a)    of  this  section  amends  sec-     Act  (authorizing  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
lion  205(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Defen.«e  Edu-     slon  institutes  for  advanced  study)   to  pro- 
vide  for    the   authorization   of   »50   million 


cation  Act  to  authorize  institutions  to  re- 
quire that  the  rate  of  repayment  by  a  bor- 
rower on  all  title  II  loans  extended  him  must 
be  not  less  than  S15  per  month. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  omend- 
ment  made  by  section  484  shall  be  applicable 
oaly  with  respect  to  loans  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Section  465.  Cancellation  of  loans  for 
■^achers:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
amends  section  205(b)(3)  of  the  National 
Deren.4e  Education  Act  In  three  respects: 
First,  to  provide  that  the  portion  of  the  loans 
to  be  forgiven  teachers  Is  to  be  calculated 
-iS  a  percentage  of  the  original  total  of  the 
lews  In  question  rather  than,  as  the  law  now 
provides,  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  remain- 
ing unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  service  as  a 
teacher;  second,  to  provide  that  the  pre- 
scribed portions  of  the  loan  to  be  forgiven 
shall  be  forgiven  for  each  academic  year  "or 
lis  equivalent ';  and  third,  to  provide  that 
the  cancellation  rate  for  teachers  shall  be  15 


(rather  than  832,750.000)  for  fiscal  1966  and 
for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  years.  It  also 
amends  section  1101  to  expand  the  categories 
of  eligible  support  to  Include  Institutes  to 
Improve  the  quallflciitlon  of  Individuals  who 
are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to  engage  In  the 


teaching  duties;  (3i  enter  Into  arrangements 
(mcluding  the  pa.vment  of  cost  of  such  ar- 
rangements) with  local  educotional  agencies 
to  furnish  experienced  teachers  and  teaching 
tetma  (consisting  of  one  experienced  teacher 
and  a  number  of  teacher-interns  i  lor  service 
during  regular  or  summer  sessions,  or  both, 
m  the  schools  of  such  agencies  In  areas  hav- 
ing concentrations  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families,  and  under  which  arrange- 
ments teacher-interns  shall  be  afforded  time 
by  the  local  educational  agency  for  a  teacher- 
Intern  training  program  carried  out  under 
the  guidance  of  the  experienced  teacher  m 
cooperation   with   an   Institution   of   higher 


teaching  or  the  supervising  or  training  of  education;  (4)  pav  to  local  educational  agen- 
teachers.  of  economics,  civics,  and  Industrial  cles  the  amount  of  compensation  whlcli  such 
""'  agencies    pay    to    members    of    the   Teacher 
TtTLE  V — TEACHER  PROGRAMS  Corps  assigned  to  them;  and  (5)  employ  ex- 
port A — Oeiicro!  provUions  perts  and  consultants  or  organizations  there- 
Section  501    Advisory  Council  on  Teacher  °'   "f  ^**'**  "^*  Commissioner  In  carrying 
Preparation:  Subsection  (a)   of  this  section  °"t  his  functions  under  this  part, 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  estab-  Subsection    (b)    provides    that,    wherever 
lish  an  -Advisory  Council  on  Teacher  Prepara-  P'^s"''^-  arrangements  with  Institutions  of 
tlon  m  the  Offlce  of  Education.    The  Com-  *"8h"    education    to    furnish    training    to 
mlssloncr  will  be  Chairman  of  the  Council  teacher-Interns  while  such  Interns  are  leach- 
and  he  will  appoint   (with  the  approval  of  '"^'  ^'"'"  Provide  for  training  leading  to  a 
the  Secretary)  the  12  members  of  the  Coun-  graduate  degree 

ctl.    Such  12  members  shall  include  persons  Subsection    (c)    provides   that    when    the 

knowledgeable  with  respect  to  teacher  prep-  demand   for  the  services   of  Teacher   Corps 

aratlon  and  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural  members  exceeds  the  supply,   the  Commis- 

schools.     The   purpose  of  the  Council   will  sloner  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  olio- 


percent  for  each  complete  academic  year,  or 

Its  equivalent,  of  service  as  a  full-time  te.ach-     ._  •  .      »*- 

er  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  ?,^  '"  J"'^"  '"*  administration  and  opera-  ^f  *  'hose  members  available  among  the 
or  secondary  school  which  Is  In  the  school  "°"  °'  "'''*  Programs  carried  out  under  this  ftates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dlftrlct  of  a  local  educational  agency  eUgl  We  J'"^  ^"'',  """"  «"  "'"^  ^'^^"'^  programs  "f  °  «""°«d  in  each  State  for  the  purpose 
in  such  year  for  assistance  under  title  II  (fl-      fr  complementary  purposes  ?'  making  basic  grants  under  title  n  of  Pub- 

-  Subsection  (b)  provides  for  compensation 

of  Council  members  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States 

Subsection   (c|   allows  the  Council  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  .Secretary  and  such  other 


nancial  assistance  to  local  educational  agen^ 
cles  for  the  education  of  children  of  low- 
income  families)  of  Public  Law  874.  Slst  Con- 
gress, and  which  has  been  determined  to  be 
1  school  In  which  there  Is  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  students  from  low-Income  families. 
For  purposes  of  such  cancallatlon,  an  addl- 
Uonal  SO  percent  of  cny  loan  (plus  Interest) 
may  be  canceled. 

Subsection  (b)  seta  forth  the  effective 
dates  of  the  three  amendments  made  by 
subsection  la) . 

Section  466  Charges:  Subsection  (a)  of 
section  466  amends  section  205  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (c|  to  authorize  Institutions 
to  sssess  charges  against  borrowers  who  fall 
to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  an  installment  when 
due,  and  against  borrowers  who  are  entitled 
to  deferment  benefits  or  cancellation  bene- 
fltf  but  who  fall  to  file  timely  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  such  entitlement.  Such  charges 
aiay  amount  to  $1  for  the  first  month  of 
delinquency  and  $2  each  month  thereafter, 
except  that  for  bimonthly  or  quarterly  repay- 
ment Intervals,  the  charge  may  be  S3  and  t6, 
respectively.    Institutions  would  be  author- 


11c  Law  874,  Blst  Congress,  as  amended,  for 
the  fiscal  year  tor  which  such  allocation  Is 
made. 

Subsection     (d)     provides    that     Teacher 
Corps  members  may  be  utilized  bv  a  local 


employees  as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  educational    agency   to   provide   educational 

Its  functions  under  this  part.  services  available  to  children  enrolled  in  pri- 

Sectlon  502.  Limitation:  This  section  pro-  vate   elementary  and   secondary  schools,   hi 

vldes  that   nothing  contained    m   this  title  'he  manner  described  In  section  205(a)(2) 

shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  Public  Law  874.  Slst  Congress,  as  amended, 

of  any  payment  under  this  title  for  religious  Section    514.      Compensation:    Subsection 


worship  or  Instruction. 

Part  B — National  Teacher  Corps 

Section  511.  Statement  of  purpose  and 
authorization  of  appropriations:  Subsection 
(a)  states  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  Improve  the  educational  opportunities 
available  to  children  in  areas  having  a  con- 
centration of  low-Income  fomlUes.  and  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  the  development  of 
broader  programs  of  teacher  preparation  In 
colleges  and  universities,  by  attracting  and 
training  both  qualified  teachers  and  Inex- 
perienced teacher-interns  who  will  be  made 
available  to  local  educotional  agencies  In 
low-Income  areas. 

Subsection  (b),  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 


Jied  to  elect  whether  to  add  these  charges     Ing  out  this  part,  authorizes  the  appropria 

to  the  principal  amount  of  lo.-ms  as  of  the     ""■     ' 

Irst  day  after  the  day  on  which  such  Install- 
ment or  evidence  was  due,  or  to  make  the 
»mount  of  the  charge  payable  to  the  In- 
r.itutlon  not  later  than  the  due  date  of  tie 
next  Installment  .ifter  receipt  by  the  bor- 
tower  of  notice  of  the  assessment  of  the 
charge. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  amends  sec- 
tion 204(2)  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  to  conform  to  the  amendment. 

Subsection   (c)   provides  that  the  amend 


tlon  of  836,100,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  $64,715,000  for  the  i^scal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  each  of 
the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Section  512  Establishment  of  Notional 
Teachers  Corps:  A  National  Teacher  Corps,  to 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade  17 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  and  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
grade  16.  Is  established  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 


(a)  requires  that  an  arrangement  with  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  provide  that 
Teacher  Corps  members  shall  be  compen- 
sated by  that  agency  at  the  following  rates: 
( 1 )  Experienced  teachers  shall  receive  pay 
equivalent  to  fnat  received  by  teachers  with 
similar  training  experience  and  duties  who 
are  employed  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy. (2)  experienced  teachers  leading  teach- 
Ing  teams  are  to  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
agency,  and  (3)  teacher-Interns  will  be  com- 
pensated at  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  such 
agency  for  full-time  teaching  In  the'schoil 
system  and  grade  to  which  the  Intern  Is 
assigned. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Conunls- 
sloner  to  pay  stipends  to  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers while  such  members  rre  In  training. 
Such  payments  may  Include  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such 
members  and  their  dependents,  and  are  to  be 
consistent  with  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable  federally  supported  training 
programs. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  pay  certain  necessary  expenses  of 
Teacher  Corps  members.  Including  travel, 
transportation  of  boiuehold  goods,  and  read- 


meut  made  by  subsection   (a)    Is  applicable     cation  In  order  to  carry  out  the  DurDose=  of     Jus'ih^nt  aJlfwonces  proportionate  to  service. 


only  with  respect  to  loans  made  after  the 
d'^te  of  enactment. 

Section  467.  Economics,  civics,  and  Indus- 
trial arts;  Subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon 
amends  clauses  (1)  and  (5)  of  section  303(a) 
"t  the  National  Defense  Bdticatlon  Act  per- 
t.ilr.lng  to  State  plans  under  which  financial 
ifslstince  Is  extended  for  strengthening  In- 
struction   In  science,   mathematics,  modern 


this  part. 

Section  513.  Teacher  Corps  program:  Sub- 
section (a)  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
(li  recruit,  select,  and  enroll  both  exper- 
ienced Wachers  and  Inexperienced  te.icher- 
Interns  (who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  Its 
equivalent  i  In  the  Teacher  Corps  for  periods 
of  up  to  2  years;  i2i  enter  Into  arrangements 
with    Institutions    of    higher    education    or 


•  Jreign  languages  and  other  crltlcol  subjects     State  or  local  educational  agencies  to  pro 


Subsection  id  I  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  arrange  to  protect  t.he  tenure,  re- 
tirement rights  and  similar  employee  ber.e- 
fis  of  any  Teacher  Corps  member  who  wishes 
to  return  to  the  local  educational  agency  or 
mstltutlon  of  higher  education  by  which 
he  was  employed  Immediately  prior  to  his 
service  In  the  Corps. 

Section  515.  AppUcotion  of  provisions  of 
Federal  law:  Subsection  (a) .  A  Teacher  Corps 
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member  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  Federal  em- 
pjoyee.  except  os  is  oliierwtse  specllically  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  and  ta  not  subject  to 
those  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment. 

Subsection  (bi  provides,  however,  that 
Teacher  Corp.=;  members  siiaU  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  civil  employees  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  40  of  the  Federal  Employees* 
Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790»  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  of  that  act.  and 
the  provisions  of  that  act  shall  apply  except 
as  hereinafter  provided.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  "performance  of  duty" 
in  tlie  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  net  of  a  member  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  while  on  authorized  leave,  or 
while  absent  from  his  assigned  post  of  duty. 
except  while  participating  In  an  activity  au- 
thorized by  the  Commiisjioner.  In  comput- 
ing compensation  benefits  for  disability  or 
death  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act.  the  monthly  pay  of  a  member 
of  the  Teachers  Corps  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
his  actual  pay  or  that  received  under  the 
entrance  salary  for  GS-6.  whichever  Is 
greater. 

Subsection  (ci  provides  that  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employees  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Section  516.  Local  control  preserved:  Mem- 
bers of  the  Teacher  Corps  shall  be  under  the 
dl'ect  Btipervlsion  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  which  they  are  .is.>;igned.  and 
such  agencies  shall  retain  the  authority  to 
assign  sucli  members  within  their  systems, 
make  transit's  within  their  systems,  deter- 
mine the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  and 
determine  the  terms  and  continuance  of  the 
assignment  of  such  members  within  their 
systems. 

Section  517.  Maintenance  of  effort:  No 
member  of  the  Teacher  Corps  may  be  used 
by  any  local  educational  agency  to  replace 
any  teacJier  who  Is  or  would  otherwise  be 
employed  by  such  agency. 

Part  C — Fellowships  for  teachers 

Section  521.  Statement  of  purpose:  The 
purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  advanced  training,  particularly  In 
substantive  field  .-ireas.  for  teachers  and  per- 
sonnel serving  In  ancillary  fields 

Section  522.  Fellowships  authorized:  Sub- 
section (01  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
award  fellowships  for  graduate  study  leading 
to  a  masters  or  equivalent  degree,  either  in 
education  or  In  the  subject  matter  which 
the  recipient  Is  or  will  be  teaching  In  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  postsecondary  voca- 
tional schools.  Such  fellowships  may  also  be 
awarded  in  fields  ancillary  to  elementary, 
secondary,  and  postsecondary  vocational  edu- 
cation. These  fellowships  may  be  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  2  academic  years.  The 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  award  4.500 
fellowships  for  fiscal  year  1966.  10.000  fellow- 
ships for  fiscal  year  i967.  and  15.000  fellcrw- 
ships  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  each  of  the  2 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Subsection  (bi  ftu'ther  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  award,  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  fellowships  authorized  for  any 
particular  fiscal  year,  a  number  of  fellow- 
ships equal  to  those  previously  awarded  but 
vacated.  Each  such  fellowship  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  study  equal  to  that  remaining  In 
the  fellowship  which  It  replaces. 

Section  52:i.  Fellowships  for  recent  gradu- 
ates: An  Institution  of  higher  education  may 
recommend  for  a  fellowship  any  of  its  grad- 
uates who  has  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
with  high  st.indmg  within  6  months  preced- 
ing such  recommendation.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  award  40  percent  of  the  fellow- 
ships authorized  by  this  part  to  such  per- 
sons. 

Section  524  Fellowships  for  experienced 
teachers:  The  remaining  60  percent  of  the 
fellowships  authorized  under  this  part  ore 


to  go  to  persons  who  have  had  5  years  or 
more  of  professional  experience.  Such  per- 
sons must  be  recommended  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  a  private  school  authority, 
and  the  agency  or  authority  must  agree  to 
rehire  the  individu.il  upon  completion  of  the 
course  of  study  under  the  fellowship. 

Section  525.  Fellowships  In  ancillary 
fields:  This  section  requires  that  between  20 
and  25  percent  of  the  fellowships  awarded 
under  sectlotis  523  and  524  will  be  given  to 
persons  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  In 
fields  ancillary  to  elementary,  secondary,  or 
postsecondary  vocational  education,  such  as 
library  science  or  school  social  work. 

Section  526.  Fellowships  for  displaced  ex- 
perienced teachers:  This  section  provides 
that  the  Commission  may  award,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  with  respect  to 
recommendations  and  agreements  to  rehire, 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  fellowships  awarded 
under  section  524  to  persona  who  have  been 
displaced  in  their  employment  as  profes- 
sional employees  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  changes  of  school  popula- 
tions brought  about  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1384.  or  by  any  other 
action,  whether  voluntary  or  under  court 
order,  which  helps  to  achieve  the  purpose 
of  that  act. 

Section  527.  Distribution  of  fellowships: 
The  Commissioner  shall  endeavor  to  dis- 
tribute these  fellowships  equitably  through- 
out the  Nation,  ond  he  shall  give  preference 
In  such  awards  to  persons  already  serving, 
or  intending  to  serve,  li^  low-income  areas- 
Section  528.  Stipends:  Subsection  (o) 
provides  that  a  fellowship  awarded  under 
sect.on  523  (for  recent  graduates i  carries  a 
stipend  of  $2,000  tor  the  first  academic  year 
and  82  200  for  the  second  year.  A  section  524 
fellowship  (for  experienced  teachers i  carries 
a  stipend  of  84.800  for  each  academic  year 
of  study.  An  additional  8400  per  year  shall 
be  paid  to  each  fellowship  recipient  for  each 
of  his  dependetils. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  payment  of 
83.000  per  academic  year  to  the  Institution 
of  Higher  education  where  a  recipient  of  a 
fellowship  is  studying.  This  amount  will  be 
less  any  amount  charged  any  such  recipient 
for  tuition. 

Under  subsection  (c)  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  reimburse  a  fellowship  re- 
cipient for  necessary  traveling  expenses  of 
the  recipient  and  his  dependents. 

Section  529.  Limitation:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  no  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  for 
study  at  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity, which  means  an  institution  or  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  institution,  whose  pro- 
gram is  specifically  for  the  education  of 
students  to  prepare  them  to  enter  upon  some 
religious  vocation. 

Section  530.  Fellowship  conditions:  In  or- 
der to  remain  eligible  for  his  fellowship  pay- 
ments, a  recipient  must  maintain  satisfactory 
proficiency  In.  and  devote  essentially  full 
time  to,  study  or  research  In  the  field  in 
which  such  fellowship  was  awarded,  in  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  must  not 
engage  in  gainful  employment  other  than 
part-time  employment  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner. 

Section  531.  Appropriations:  Thls-sectton 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

Part  D — Granf  J  fo  ir%3titutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  improved  teacher  education 

Section  541.  Appropriations  authorized: 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  this 
section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  85 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966.  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fis- 
cal years. 

Section  542.  Grants  for  improved  teacher 
education:  Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  Institutions  of  higher  education 
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to  pay  port  of  the  cost  of  developing  or 
strengthening  graduate  programs  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  of  developing  or 
atrenghtentng  high-quality  undergraduate 
programs  for  the  training  of  such  persoiinel. 
The  Conamissioner  may  employ  experts  and 
consultants  to  advise  him  with  respect  to 
the  making  of  grants  and  contracts  under 
this  part  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  part  C.  The  Commissioner  shall  set  fortli 
In  regulations  the  standards  and  priorities 
which  mill  be  utilized  In  approving  such 
grants  and  contracts. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  out  the  standarOs 
which  the  Commissioner  will  use  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  graduate  program 
of  an  Institution  of  higher  education  quali- 
fies for  assistance  under  this  part.  Such  s 
program  must  (I)  Improve  the  quality  o( 
teacher  education.  (2i  give  mojor  emphasis 
to  high-quality  substantive  courses,  (3i 
either  be  in  effect  or  be  attainable  as  a  result 
of  assistance  received  under  this  part,  and 
(41  be  open  only  to  those  with  a  serlom 
Intent  to  pursue  a  career  In  education. 

XrrLE    VI— riNANCIAI,   .tSSISTANCE   FOE   THE   ISJ- 

PROVEMENT   Or   nKDEBGBAOITATE  INSTRtJCIION 

Fart  A — £qujpmc7if 

Section  601.  Statement  of  purpose  and  au- 
thorization of  appropriations:  Subsection 
I  a)  states  that  the  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction 
to  selected  subject  areas  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  835  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  850 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  860  million 
for  fiscal  years  1968.  1969,  and  1070.  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  acqulEition 
of  equipment  and  for  minor  remodeling 

Subsection  ici  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  82.500.000  for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  SIC 
million  for  fiscal  years  1967.  1968,  1969.  and 
1970.  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  malte 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  acquisition  of  television  equipment 
and  for  minor  remodeling. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion  of  not  more  than  SI  mlUion  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
mmutratlon  of  State  plans  approved  undei 
this  part.  Including  expenses  which  he  de- 
termines are  necessary  tor  the  preparation  ol 
such  plans. 

Section  602.  ■Allotments  to  States:  Subsec- 
tion (a)  provides  that  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  ici 
of  section  601  for  any  fiscal  vear.  one-half 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Conunlssloner  among 
the  states  on  the  basis  of  the  nimiber  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  each  State.  The  remaining  one- 
half  would  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner 
among  the  states  In  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula which  would  take  into  account  the 
college  enrollment  of  each  State  and  Its  rela- 
tive per  capita  income. 

Subse^ition  (b)  provides  that  a  State's  al- 
lotment under  subsection  (ai  from  fundi 
appropriated  pursuant  to  sections  eOKb' 
and  601(c)  shall  be  available  in  accordance 
with  thegjrovisions  of  this  part  for  payment 
of  Ihe^ Federal  share  (as  determined  under 
section y04)  of  the  cost  of  equipment  .ind 
minor  remodeling  de«rlbed  In  sections  603 
(2)(A)   and  603(2)  (B).  respectively. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  sums  allotted 
to  a  State  for  fiscal  year  1966  shall  remain 
available  for  reservation  until  the  close  of 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Sums  allotted  to  a  State 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  or  for  any  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  which  are  not  reserved  by  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
allotted,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner among  the  states  which  are  able  to 
use  without  delay  any  amounts  so  reallotted. 
Amounts  so  reallotted  would  be  available  for 
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reservation  until  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Section  603.  state  commissions  and  plans: 
Section  603  provides  that  any  State  desiring 
to  participate  In  the  program  under  this  part 
Bhall  designate  for  that  piu'pose  an  existing 
State  agency  which  Is  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State.  If  no  such  State 
agency  exists,  the  State  may  establish  such  an 
agency.  The  agency  so  designated  or  estab- 
lished (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "State 
commission")  must  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner a  State  plan  for  participation.  The 
Conimlsslonrr  must  approve  any  such  plan 
which  meets  the  following  requirements. 
The  plan  must  provide  that  it  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  commission.  It 
must  set  forth,  consistently  with  basic  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant  to 
section  604.  (A)  objective  standards  and 
methods  for  determining  the  relative  prior- 
ities of  eligible  projects  for  the  acquisition 
of  specified  laboratory  and  other  special 
equipment,  including  minor  remodeling  of 
classroom  or  other  space  used  for  such  ma- 
terials or  equipment:  (B)  objective  stand- 
ards and  methods  for  determining  relative 
priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  (li  the  ac- 
quisition of  television  equipment  for  closed- 
circuit  direct  instruction  In  specified  fields 
(but  not  broadcast  transmission  equipment) , 
(1)  the  acquisition  of  necessary  instruction- 
al materials  for  use  In  such  television  In- 
struction, and  (HI)  minor  remodeling  neces- 
sary for  such  television  equipment;  and  (C) 
objective  standards  and  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  Federal  share  ol  the  cost  of  each 
such  project. 

The  plan  must  also  provide  (AI  for  assign- 
lag  priorities  solely  on  the  t>asls  of  .such 
criteria,  standards,  methods  to  eligible  pnDj- 
ects  submitted  to,  the  State  commission  and 
deemed  by  it  to  be  otherwise  approvable 
under  the  provisions  at  this  part;  and  (B) 
for  approving  and  recommending  to  the 
Commissioner,  in  the  order  of  such  priority, 
spplicatioris  covering  such  elli?;ble  projects. 
iir.cl  for  certifying  to  the  Commissioner  the 
Federal  share,  determined  by  the  State  com- 
mission under  the  State  plan,  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  involved.  The  plan  must  provide 
(or  affording  to  every  applicant,  which  has 
submitted  to  the  State  commission  a  project. 
la  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before  the 
commission  as  to  the  priority  ,i£signed  *to 
the  project  or  as  to  any  other  determination 
of  the  commission  adversely  affecting  the 
applicant.  Finally,  the  plan  provide  for  ade- 
quate fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
prc>:edure6  and  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  func- 
tions under  this  part. 

Section  604.  Basic  criteria  for  determining 
priorities.  Federal  share,  and  maintenance  of 
effort;  Subsection  la)  provides  that  as  soon 
M  practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Kt.  the  Commissioner  shall  by  regulation 
Prescribe  basic  criteria  governing  the  provi- 
sions of  State  plans  setting  forth  sta.ndards 
»nd  methods  for  determining  relative  prl- 
orliies  of  eligible  projects,  and  governing  the 
"sppUcatlou  of  these  standards  and  methods 
to  eligible  projects.  These  basic  criteria 
must  be  such  ns  will  best  tend  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  part  while  leaving  adequate 
QexibiUty  for  the  development  of  State  plan 
sMadards  and  methods.  Tlie  basic  criteria 
must  give  special  consideration  to  the  finan- 
cial neeri  of  the  institution.  Subject  to  the 
foregoing  requirements,  these  regulations 
miv  establish  additional  and  appropriate 
t>asic  criteria. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Federal 
"hare  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  shall  be 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  except 
that  a  State  commi.=alon  may  lncre.ase  this 
thnre  to  not  more  than  80  percent  of  that 
cost  m  the  case  of  any  Institution  proving 
Insufficient  resources  to  participate  In  the 


program  under  this  part  and  Inability  to 
acquire  such  resources.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  which  obtaitu  a  grant  for 
a  project  pursuant  to  this  pan  In  any  fiscal 
ye.^r  must  agree  to  expend  during  that  year 
for  the  same  purpose  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  such  In- 
stitution for  that  purpose  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

Section  605-  Applications  for  grants  and 
conditions  for  , approval :  Subsection  (a)  pro- 
vides that  Institutions  of  higher  education 
which  desire  to  obtain  grants  under  this  part 
shall  submit  applications  at  such  times  and 
\n  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner must  approve  an  application  covering 
a  project  under  this  part  and  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion I  a)  If  the  following  conditions  have 
been  met:  (1)  The  project  has  been  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  the  appropriate 
state  commission;  (2)  the  State  commission 
lias  certified  to  the  Commissioner  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  such  Federal  share 
are  available  from  the  applicable  allotment 
of  the  State;  (3)  the  project  has  been  as- 
signed a  priority  that  is  higher  than  that 
of  all  other  projects  within  such  State 
(chargeable  to  the  same  allotment)  which 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
for  which  Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been 
reserved;  (4)  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  the  project  will  be  undertaken  In  an 
economical  manner  and  will  not  be  overly 
elaborate  or  extravagant;  and  (5)  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  the  application 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  satisfactory  as- 
surances (A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by 
the  applicant  will  be  used  solely  for  the 
project  covered  by  such  application,  (B)  that 
sufBclent  funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the 
non-Federal  portion  of  such  cost  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  edectlve  use  of  the  equipment 
upon  completion  and  (C)  that  the  Institu- 
tion will  meet  the  maintenance  of  efl^ort 
requirement  la  section  604ib). 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  amendments 
of  applications  shall,  except  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  otherwise  provide  by  or  pursuant 
to  regulation,  be  subject  to  approval  In  the 
same  manner  as  original  applications. 

Section  606.  Amount  of  grant,  payment: 
This  section  provides  that  upon  his  approval 
of  any  applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  from  the 
applicable  allotment  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  covered  by  such  applica- 
tion. The  Commissioner's  reservation  of  any 
amount  under  this  section  may  later  be 
amended  by  him. 

Section  607.  AdmltUstratlon  of  Slate  plans: 
This  section  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  not  finally  dLsapprove  any  State  plan 
without  first  affording  the  State  commission 
submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  It  also  provides 
for  terminating  the  eligibility  of  a  Slate 
whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  commlssloti  administering  the 
State  plan,  finds  that  the  State  plan  has 
been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  section  603.  or  that 
In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  Is 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision. 

Section  608.  Judicial  review:  This  section 
provides  tor  judicial  review  If  any  State  Is 
dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner's  final  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State 
plan  submitted  under  this  part  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  607. 

Section  809.  Limitation  on  payments:  This 
section  provides  that  nothing  contained  In 
this  part  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
making  of  any  payment  under  this  part  for 
any  equipment  or  materials  for  religious 
worship  or  Instruction. 


Fart  B — Faculty  development  programs 
Section  621.  Institutes  authorized:  This 
section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  for  each  of 
the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  arrange,  through  grants  or 
contracts,  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  operation  of  them  by  short- 
term  workshops  or  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion institutes.  Tlie.se  workshops  and  In- 
stitutes would  be  for  individuals  who  are 
engaged  In  lor  preparing  to  engage  in)  the 
use  of  educational  media  equipment  in  teach- 
ing in  Institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
who  are  ( or  are  preparing  to  be  i .  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  specialists  In  edu- 
cational media  or  librarians  or  other  special- 
ists using  such  media. 

Section 622.  Stipends:  Tills  section  pro- 
vides that  each  individual  who  attends  an 
institute  operated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  stipend 
at  the  rate  of  £75  per  week  for  the  period  of 
Ills  attendance  at  such  institute,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional stipend  at  the  rate  of  815  per  week 
for  each  dependent.  No  stipends  shall  be 
paid  for  attendance  at  workshops. 

TITLE     V1I~ AMENDMENTS     TO     HIGHER     EDUCA- 
TION   f.\CU-iriES    ACT    OF    1063 

Section  701.  Expansion  of  grant  purposes: 
Subsection  lai  amends  section  106  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  to 
remove  the  restriction  which  prohibited  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  (other  than 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical institutes)  from  receiving  grants  for 
undergraduate  academic  facilities  other  than 
those  especially  designed  for  Instruction  or 
research  in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences, 
mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  or 
engineering,  or  for  use  as  a  library.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  provisions  of 
section  401(a)  of  the  act,  which  in  effect 
prohibit  the  giving  of  asslstance.jajider  the 
act  for  the  construction  of  gymnasiums, 
facilities  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction, 
or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship,  and  other 
designated  facilities. 

Subsection  (b)  Increases  the  fiscal  year 
1966  authorization  for  title  I  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Facilities  .\ct  of  1963  (grants  for 
construction  of  undergraduate  academic 
facilities)  from  S230  to  8330  million. 

Subsection  (ci  increases  the  fiscal  year 
1966  authorization  for  title  II  of  the  Facilities 
Act  (grants  tor  construction  of  graduate 
academic  facilities  i  from  S60  to  8120  million. 

Section  702.  Technical  amendments: 

Subsection  (al.  Making  section  103  allot- 
ments available  for  section  104  IrJtltutions 
under  certain  circumstances;  Under  title  I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963.  22  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
are  allotted  among  the  States  for  use  In 
providing  facilities  for  public  community 
colleges  and  public  technical  institutes,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  appropriated  sums  are 
allotted  among  the  States  for  use  In  pro- 
viding facilities  for  other  institutions  of 
higher  education.  This  subsection  would 
permit  funds  allotted  to  a  Slate  for  public 
community  colleges  and  public  technical  In- 
stitutes to  be  used,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  for  other  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Subsection  (bt.  Making  section  104  allot- 
ments available  lor  section  103  Institutions 
under  certain  circumstances:  This  amend- 
ment is  the  converse  of  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (ai.  It  would  permit  funds 
allotted  to  a  State  for  Institutions  of  higher 
education  other  than  public  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  Institutes  to  be 
used,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  for  public  commtmlty  colleges  and 
public  technical  Institutes 

Subsection  (c).  Revising  Federal  share  for 
public  ccmmunlty  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical Institutes:  Under  title  I  of  the  higher 
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Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  a  project  for  a  public 
community  college  or  a  public  technical 
Institute  Is  40  percent,  whereas  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  a  project  for  any  other 
institution  may  be  any  amount  up  to  33 13 
percent.  This  subsection  would  amend  title 
I  so  that  the  Federal  share  for  a  project  for 
a  public  community  college  or  a  public  tech- 
nlc.ll  Institute  could  be  any  amount  up  to  40 
percent,  rather  than  simply  an  Inflexible  40 
percent. 

Subsection  (d).  Indefinite  availability  of 
sums  appropriated  under  section  201 :  Title 
n  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  authorizes  grants  for  the  construction 
of  graduate  academic  facilities.  Under  sec- 
tion 201.  sums  appropriated  for  this  pxu-pose 
are  available  for  grants  only  during  the  year 
for  which  they  are  appropriated.  Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  thebill  would  amend  section  201 
so  that  sums  "appropriated  pursuant  to  It 
would  remain  available  Indefinitely  until  ex- 
pended for  grants  under  title  II. 

Subsection  1  el.  Two-year  availability  of 
title  m  funds:  Title  HI  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  authorizes  loans 
for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
Under  section  303 (cl.  sums  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  are  available  for  loans  only  dur- 
ing the  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 
Subsection  (e)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 303(c)  so  that  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  It  would  remain  available  for  an 
additional  fiscal  year  for  making  loans  under 
title  ni. 

Subsection  (f).  Coordinating  with  part  A 
(grants  for  exp.insion  and  improvement  of 
nurse  training)   of  utle  vni  of  the  Public 


Health  Service  Act:  Section  401  of  the  High- 
er Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  defines 
the  term  "academic  facilities"  so  as  to  ex- 
clude facilities  to  be  used  by  a  school  of 
nursing,  a  school  of  medicine,  and  other 
sch(X>ls  for  which  construction  assistance  Is 
provided  under  other  acts  of  Congress. 
Schools  of  nursing  formerly  received  con- 
struction assistance  under  part  B  of  title 
Vll  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  but 
since  June  30,  1965.  this  assistance  has  been 
provided  under  part  A  of  the  recently  en- 
acted title  Vin  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Subsection  if)  would  amend  section 
401  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  so  as  to  reflect  this  change  and  there- 
by continue  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
particular  classes  of  schools  should  receive 
particular  types  of  assistance  under  only  one 
act  of  Congress. 

TrrLC  vin — gener.\l  provisions 

Section  801.  Definitions:  This  section  sets 
out  the  definition  of  various  terms  used  in 
this  act. 

Section  802.  Method  of  payment:  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  payments  made  under  this 
act  may  be  made  In  installments,  and  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and.  in 
the  case  of  grants  or  loans,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

Section  803.  Federal  administration:  Sub- 
section I  a)  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  act. 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
oflicer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Subsection  (bi  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  utilize  the  services  ar^  facilities  of 


any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or 
institution,  in  accordance  with  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educatlor, 
and  Welfare  and  the  head  thereof. 

Subsection  (ci  authorizes  the  Commij. 
sioner  of  Education,  in  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  or  any  other  act,  to  contr.ici 
for  the  publication  of  educational  and  re- 
lated Information  so  as  to  further  the  full 
dissemination  of  Information  of  educations! 
value  consistent  with  tlle  national  Interest 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  44  U  S  C 
111.  These  provisions  require  that  all  prim- 
ing for  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  done  at  the  Governmen; 
Printing  Office.  Subsection  (ci  Is  patterned 
after  section  IKgi  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1870(g)  1 
and  It  Is  Intended  to  extend  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  the  same  publication 
authority  .%s  is  now  possessed  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Section  804.  Federal  control  of  education 
prohibited:  This  section  provides  that  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  ol  tii; 
United  SUtes  Is  authorized  by  this  act  M 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educa- 
tional Institution,  or  over  the  selection  of 
library  resources  by  any  educational  institu- 
tion. This  section  provides  explicitly  that 
this  act  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  conferrlni 
any  such  authority. 

Distribution  of  P.iyments  Governed  by 

Formulas 
The  following  table  sets  forth  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  on  a  State-by-Stat«  basis: 
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Estimated  Federal  payments  under  S.  600,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 


Tille  IV 

Title  VI— Improvement  of 

Title  Vtl— Amcndmuiil  10 

Title  i- 
University 

undergrmiuu'e  instruction  * 

Utle  I.  Pulji 

0  Law  8S  .1>l 

1 

D.  Amendment  lo  NDEA 

A.  Public 

B.  Iiutllu. 

' 

continuing 

A.  Sehobr- 

C.  College 

A.  Equip- 
ment and 

B.  TV 
equipment 

communtly 

cducatloti 

work-study  > 

Orantito 

Loans  to 

minor 

and  minor 

and  public 

pulillc 

public 

private 

remodeling 

remodeling 

technical 

community 

1 

9chool5  * 

institutes  • 

coilfscs 
and  pul'Ilc 
teclinicil 

illStitul''^< 

UnitM  ?tiilP5  and  (lullyliic  urens 

,*.>O.(l0n.(XK) 

»70. 000. 000 

JI29.  UX).  OOO 

iS.SOO.OW 

.*!.  200. 000 

$35,000,000 

«2. 500. 000 

«r2.ooo,oon 

t7\000,OW 

SO  States  and  District  of  Colunililo- -. 

19.62«.II5 

68.600.000 

126.420.000 

8.e4O.0(X) 

I.IS.5,534 

34.707,565 

2.479.112 

21.730.016 

77, 2901 71. 

Alui)iinia •       .    ....,_., .....  . 

AInslia _.„ 1.... 

Artioiia.-- 

-\ricaii&is .. 

Ciilllomia 

Cnlnrj.to.. 

Connecticut.- 

IVlnware 

Fior"i?> ;;;;; 

«360,004 
118,86!) 

it.  G43. 031 

$3.a!9,366 
97,705 

1225, 583 
10. 764 

M.893 
413 

$491. 6r2 
18,199 

$3.5.119 

1,360 

J479.821 
15  466 

SI,  162, » 
59  917 

2In.756 

619.  l!l.'> 

1,140.977 

1«.(S7 

R.  '.•■JO 

41.':,  680 

■-•9, 692 

24(>,4Sa 

1.01C,907 

1,  874,  014 

119.766 

2.  405 

325.  72J 

1.  4.'ia.«97 
247.  716 
3{19.(197 
I.m  !I67 
,5J3,9r2 

5.605.035 
(SB.  .'iJO 
734.  6,10 
141.  S(« 

1.  IX.  776 

1(1, 439,  S29 
1.  344.  400 
l.:»3.8I9 
261.  495 
.1.3.1.1.431 

374.  835 

'JO.  774 

7S.990 

15.231 

237,203 

77.  1.-9 
8.  .522 

21.769 
3.780 

17.015 

3,98.',S(i7 
4.55,  m~ 
391.  616 
62.  734 
•m.  972 

2M.491 
32.  .543 
27. 97:1 
4.4.81 
02,141 

1.694.9.55 
■.'■JO.  687 
231, 4« 
36.902 
615,930 

s.  Mi,  V,> 

',»J'".,  .1«. 

1,04^,627 

1,  916, 4T3 

» 

272.  310 

5.189 

.5*8.  :co 

42.024 

311.  KjO 

I,  412, 113 

■  ■• 

■.'37. 813 

4.1S.2,t6 

36.  ^.M 

6,048 

109.  2611 

7.805 

95. 373 

■27J,«7J 

270.690 

JOR.Wl 

14.  :X'.l 

1.  752 

144.  75.! 

10.  :i:(9 

108. 189 

3117  ,55.^ 

, 

5.  76ft  921 

:a7.903 

103.  107 

1. 60«.  1129 

114.7,80 

919.  975 

4  lli2  3y> 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kon  lucky 

Louisiana ._    __    . 

.Miine.. 

M.r-.lmd „ ;.     " 

,1,03a  536 

231.112 

2.5.  i:«i 

916.  9)  1 

1. 195. 614 

2. 184. 918 

137. 101 

19.089 

608.  577 

43  469 

184  fAM 

1  ■\11  'V< 

340,750 

K0.246 
1. 4.10. 1119 

I.69.1.H83 
2..'a5.fl34 

107. 839 
196.912 

10. 120 
17.267 

.54.5.  0'>4 
.541).  .151 

38.  (130 

301.  910 

1.  (111. ;(.' 

1.1192.334 

3.118.731 

■232.316 

27.800 

697.  296 

49.  .807 

501.009 

1  381,443 

619. 5.W 

53,374 

7.062 

143.613 

10.239 

136.  452 

3&1.0iT 

1.8M.  151 

143,069 

26.  S72 

495. 3R7 

:t5.  :(8:i 

33X709 

1  -v,8  afie 

l.SII.7.>9 

3.33S.7.17 

170. 172 

5i.4'll 

1.179.1*1 

84.2110 

2.  47:1. 731 

-  *n „„ ....... 

2.688.570 

4.9.i4.f.51 

402.361 

fiTi.OOS 

1.. 522.821 

liK  773 

937  .8i'i4 

3  49'  84: 

ipf;.iiii;;;;".~"ii":":..::r" 

1, 43<^,  Oin 

2.»4«,3<iO 

183.  i:i3 

.33.023 

792.  51*4 

36. 613 

524. 275 

1.4l.i.:t.V'i 

2,608.297 

159.446 

3.  74li 

435,762  , 

31.  126 

312  7^23 

8l^i.5.41S 

;         ■'' — .™..-. 

3.154.942 

177.  070 

32.  nxn 

822,6rt6 

57.  762 

46U  962 

1  802,  111 

V             M ..„..._ ..... 

27.V»43 

SOS.  5-23 

40.030 

4.049 

146,  8.M 

10.490 

97.  128 

3111,  II4« 

\iiv,.'i  J r.  r!iiiiiiiin""iiii 

New  IlOTiiflhire ■ 

\>w  Jersey 

Ne\^  Mcx^ct)-, 
N'ew  Vorfe... 
N'ortli  r^irolinii 
Norll  Oblcnla. 

Ohio \\l 

0'hii);ottt;l.                                     , 

Orf-con                                      

Ppnnsylviinhi _. 

1.115.886 

69,292 

11.134 

31,5.  603 

■22,343 

183.845 

6.50,015 

14U.59S 

210. 2*1 
1.  .il7.  2m 

142.314 

3S7.32-J 
2,  796.  ll«l 

11.422 

30.260 
199. 2S7 

791 

6. 942 
5H.263 

33.817 
131,689 
641,177  1 

2.415 
0.407 
4.5.  799 

24.697 
8,5.075 
617. 30:1 

123.181 

2811.  je; 
2.  iiW  71.' 

7.58,766 

69.  7.V) 

,5.326 

lai.  36.5 

13,  812 

1.12. 943 

tj5,  in: 

4(VH.  673 

4  4.10, 446 

9,238.1191 
4. 179.  US 

485.  .161 
312.  tm 

164.  8.58 
:i.  814 

■2.884.3IV5 
874.232 

2«6.U'26 
62  445 

1.519.273 
657  V4 

1  867,69: 

:n6. 194 

619,  K,9 

40.330 

4. 0.5.5 

169.  309 

1-2.093 

16'8.  742 

'  316.  IIM 

5,  71.5,  a-w 

46.5.  9,58 

74.  826 

1.6.58.  946 

118.496 

1. 1.5,1,  :w:i 

4,mi,(ii(j 

242.«3.1 

0711.  lei 

689.  ISO 
3. 633. 509 

2,012,255 
1, 270.  n.W 
6. 696. 149 

12M.  163 
87.  512 
471.322 

4. 227 

6,9117 

120.375 

1»1,5.&I2 

4:12,  015  1 

I.7S6.(l(i2  1 

43.261 
3n.l»22 
U7.S7T 

349,  625 
24.5, 346 

1,l:)U,«>l 
913.  ««1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  Ubie. 

Title  IV 

Title  Vi— Improvement  of 

Title  VII— .i^mendment  to 

Title  1- 

UnlverSlty 

extension  and 

undcrgraduute  Instractlou » 

title  L  Public  Law  88--204 

D.  Amendment  to  N  DE.V 

A.  Equip- 

n.  TV 

A.  PubUc 

G.  Itistitu- 

higher 

C.  OoUege 

mont  and 

educAtioii  > 

Ships" 

work-study " 

Orantsto 

Loans  to 

minor 

and  minor 

pubUc 

1 

pubUc 

private 

remodeling 

remodeling 

lechnii:al 

community 

' 

institutes  ■ 

colleges 
and  public 

tedinicul 

Uistltutes  • 

1168,698 

29-2.847 

«2ft0(O 
2,398,671 

«34.8a> 
173,319 

$ia3fiO 
3. 127 

S1SS,S37 
350.617 

il3,353 
25,472 

SI01,419 
363.604 

^[)Uth  CnroUiui ^ 

1.301,1104 

848,594 
319,923 

Cuulh  nnkoto- _L IM.527 

Tpnii(^>»M -i 1           3fift,fi77 

351.698 

«9.128 

43,139 

4,68)1 

163,002 

11,649 

111.068 

1.806.992 

3.330.027 

230.55ti 

6.183 

733,538 

52,396 

318.  '293 

1,433,910 

887.  .14 

4.162.430 

7.670.763 

383,4611 

29.492 

1,941.857 

138,704 

'     ll  113. 794 

3,986,698 

I. tab _. — _,,„,-..-..  4, .^. 

174,782 

476.681 

878.458 

65,259 

I.2-20 

399.888 

28,363 

141.  .543 

648,810 

\  eriDont „.,  ^. 

131,  191 

178.728 

329.370 

22.047 

3.339 

109.919 

7,851 

56.717 

200,700 
1, 421, 741 

429.780 

1.  S77, 666 

2.907.412 

237,289 

11,013 

606,243 

43,303 

472,994 

West  VfrRlfiro II."IIi;  L,'.V.„'.'.'. 

3-28. 1)43 

1.069.233 

1, 970,  444 

134,416 

11.374 

667.  OSl 

47,649 

379,500 

1,433,444 

727.224 

239.6-.'fl 

635.236 

1. 376,  076 

114,607 

3.4.16 

322,343 

23,024 

289,724 

413. 145 

1.477.433 

2.722,735 

201,808 

60.  las 

826. 789 

39.056 

337,  lU 

1.815.717 

\^\sXiic\iA'CQ\u\mii.^V".V^ 

161, 453 

122.  S45 
331.  SI3 

220.3).7 
M7.4'22 

17.7J8 
10, 477 

750 
5,000 

67,  .522 
287,760 

4,8.13 
20,564 

38.199 
36.921 

1W,  221 
311, 32« 

Outlying  areas.. u. 

373,883 

1,400,000 

2,580.000 

160.000 

14.466 

292,435 

301 8S8 

■im.HA 

709,248 

.\morirAii  9amoo X -. 

CiuiiilZoiif \.^ 

ai,<l3,5 

•257 
138 
996 
1           12.4,57 
618 



3.013 

6,524 

6,862 

284,828 

74S 

4M 

20.344 

54 

9.192 
263.241 

3.7-38 

23, 121 

672,9(5 

7,633 

Pofilo  Rico li— 

289, 45S 
27,6K8 

------------- 

------"--•"-- 

' 

Vlrcin  IslBii'U K 

1  EsUmotwl  distrlbutinti  of  8nix'rociil  nf  t25,00O,llon,  with  a  basic  amount  of  $100,000 
te  tlie  so  suites.  District  of  (-oluniblii.  ainoinerto  Rico;  $-2.5,000  to  .Vniericaii  Stunoa, 
iJu-ani,  ami  tlie  VIrctn  blunds:  and  tlic  ri'niSfiuicr  distributed  on  the  haHs  of  the  total 
rrsi'ltrit  popuiali'in,  July  1,  lUCJ  IP-i:-^.  .N'o.  2114.  Nov.  5.  1964). 

:  E.stiiiiated  distribution  of  $70.i)0i}.ii0ii  and  $l'29.ii'lo.O0O  (2  perueiit  reserved  for  dis- 
uibutloa  lo  tlic  outlyiiiK  oreup)  with  !4  'iistributed  on  tlic  ba.«is  of  1962-63  total  high 
^fhool  priidniilcs  (t:\blp.  rev.  .Mur.  31.  I!i«,4);  »4  on  the  biuis  of  f-ill  1964  ruU-tlme  deeree- 
cwdlt  cnrollinent  In  institutions  of  lilKher  education:  14  oa  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
"rci-tted  children  under  18^'  in  families,  witli  nieomes  of  less  tllau  $3,000  piir  limiura 
(PC  i|)  I)  series,  ISlB  o-nsui,  tabli-  140). 

1  E?timiite'idi5trihutioiio(a'ldltloiml:iinountof  J10,0O0,0O0with  1.6  percent  reserved 
for  allotment  to  theoutiyingHri*^isand  12  [lercenl  reserved  for  loans  to  noiipro;it  iirivale 
schools:  tlie  i'al;inc€'  (f8,640.000)  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  products  of  the  NI)E.\ 
iiliolment  riilios  for  fiBC.il  year  1966  and  1967  and  the  5-17  population.  July  1.  19i3. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
now  to  each  of  the  titles.  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  quite 
briefly  the  major  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  bill  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  the  reasons  why  the  committee 
was  persuaded  to  support  these  changes. 

The  general  principle  which  the  com- 
mittee followed  was  that  we  should  fund 
each  year  of  each  title  ■with  a  dollar 
amount.  Tliis  was  done  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  ceiling 
amounts  for  each  of  the  titles  would  en- 
able us  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  more  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  costs  of  the  legis- 
lation. These  are  admittedly  high  when 
considered  over  a  3-year  period,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  a  better  investment  than 
the  pledge  of  these  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R,  9567, 

It  is  an  investment  In  our  most  pre- 
cious national  resource,  the  young  people 
and  the  teachers  at  all  levels  of  this 
country.  It  is  an  investment  which  1  am 
truly  convinced  will  be  repaid  over  and 
over  and  over  again. 

We  also  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  tliat  the  current  fiscal  year  is  one- 
sixth  advanced  and  that  by  the  time 
funds  are  appropriated,  regulations  writ- 
ten, and  disbursements  made,  there  may 
be  a  period  yet  of  some  few  months  be- 
fore the  programs  can  become  operative. 

In  title  1  we  reduced  to  $25  million  the 
amounts  we  recommended  for  the  first 
fi.scal  year.  It  is  our  Judgment,  however, 
that  the  sum  of  $50  million  which  we 
authorized  for  each  of  the  succeeding 


years  can  be  considered,  and  properly,  a 
very  prudent  amount  for  the  program. 

In  title  I  as  introduced,  there  were 
some  nine  illustrative  programs  which 
could  be  funded  under  the  proposal.  Tlie 
committee  received  many  suggestions  for 
additional  proposals  which  had  much 
merit,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to 
couch  the  authority  in  generic  language 
reserving  the  illustrative  examples  for 
the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  committee 
report  relating  to  title  I  which  sets  forth 
the  types  of  activities  which  can  be  con- 
ducted under  the  authorities  of  that  title 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  portion 
of  the  committee  report  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  tie  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

COIXEGE  AND  XTNIVFRSrTY  EXTENSION  AND 
COKTI.NtnNC  EDtlCA-nON  PROCKAM 

In  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  President 
Johnson  to  extend  the  role  of  the  university 
"far  beyond  the  ordinary  extension-type 
operv-itlon."  the  committee  is  propo-ilng  a 
program  of  Federal  assistance  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  en.-vble  them  to 
maintain  extension  and  continuing  educa- 
•lon  proer.-ims  iihtle  pioneering  In  a  broad- 
ened field  of  responsibility. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
States.  Institutions,  and  the  communities 
parlclpatlng  In  this  program  be  allowed  con- 
siderable latitude  with  respect  to  programs 
under  this  title.  The  committee  points  out 
that  the  following  types  of  projects  and  ac- 
tivities would,  among  others,  be  eligible  for 
funding. 


1  Estimated  distribution  of  12  percent  of  f  10,000,000  on  the  basis  of  nonpublic  sehoo 
ciiroliinent. 

'  Estimated  distrihutio-i  of  $3.5,000.000  and  r2„5fl0,000  with  Ij  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  full-tiiiic  and  full-time  equivalent  degree^u-edit  and  nondezrec-credit 
enrollment  in  institulious  of  lilBller  education,  fall  1964  and  >-:,  or,  the  basis  of  SUU 
products  of  fiscal  year  1966  aiiutment  ratios  (Public  Law  88-201)  and  this  fall  1964 
enrollment. 

•  EsUmated  distribution  of  additional  amount  of  3100,000,000  under  title  I,  Public 
Law  88-204.  22  iicrccnt  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  Oscal  yoar  1966  allotment  rttios 
and  tlie  total  hien  school  craduates  lor  public  community  colleges  and  public  technical 
Institutes;  78  percent  distributed  with  'ji  distrlbuU'il  on  the  basis  of  enrollment  as  In 
ftMitiiore  5.  and  i-i  di'^tributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  public  and  nonpublic  grade 
9-12  c  .rollment,  fall  1964.  !"■  "    is  >"■"' 

1.  Studies  of    employment  problems  and 

economic  growth  possibilities  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas; 

2.  Courses  to  train  subprofesslonal  per- 
sonnel as  aids  in  the  health  services  and  in 
social  work  In  order  to  help  alleviate  short- 
ages of  professional  personnel; 

3.  Courses  far  professional  people  such  as 
doctors,  lawyers,  educators,  and  high  school 
and  college  administrators  to  relate  the  find- 
ings of  recent  research,  the  significance  of 
current  events,  and  liew  techniques  and 
Inlorraatlon  to  their  rcsponslblilUes  lo  the 
public. 

4.  Seminars  for  community  leaders  to  ex- 
amine new  health,  welfare,  and  education 
laws  and  the  significance  of  those  laws  In 
their  community: 

5.  Conferences  and  seminars  on  the  prob- 
lems extending  health  services  to  Isolated 
communities:  and 

6.  Conferences  on  the  problems  associated 
with  Intergroup  relations  and  social  unrest. 

7.  Professional  retraining  and  refresher 
programs  for  persons  in  professions  such  as 
architecture,  engineering.  landscape  archi- 
tecture, law.  law  enforcement,  medicine. 
pharmacy,  public  administration,  public 
health,  science,  social  science,  social  work, 
economics,  teaching,  and  urban  and  regional 
planning  i  Including  environmental  health 
planning); 

8.  Training  and  consultative  services  to 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments; 

9-  Training  In  le:'.dershlp  and  In  program 
planning  for  nonprofit  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  civic  groups; 

10.  Special  educational  programs  for 
adults  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  op- 
portunities f  jr  more  productive  emplo.vment 
and  making  them  better  able  lo  meet  their 
:idult  responsibilities; 

11.  Training  and  educational  services  re- 
latmg  to  aging; 
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12.  Training  services  related  to  labor  edu- 
cation, management  education,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities; 

13.  Special  educational  programs  for  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  adults; 

14.  Educationi;l  programs  Xor  women  pre- 
paring to  enter  or  reenter  the  labor  market; 
and 

15.  Other  training,  demonstration,  and 
public  service  programs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee took  note  of  the  excellent  testi- 
mony presented  to  it  dui-ing  our  hearings 
from  witness  after  witness  who 
advised  us  on  the  basis  of  their 
collective  experience  of  the  bene- 
fits which  this  pro.tsram  could  de- 
rive were  it  to  be  soundly  based  upon 
the  land-grant  college  extension  concept. 
On  pages  632  through  777  of  the  hearings 
record  before  you  can  be  found  the  oral 
testimony  and  the  written  statements 
of  such  recognized  authorities  as  Dr. 
Frfd  H.  Harrington,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Lowell  Watts, 
director  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Senice  of  Colorado  State  University;  R. 
P.  Davison,  director  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  at  the  University  of 
Vermont;  A.  A.  Johnson  of  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; and  1  am  proud  to  say.  Dr.  Ralph 
Steetle,  director  of  divisional  relation- 
ships, Oregon  State  system  of  higher 
education. 

These  men  and  the  many  who  wrote  to 
us  from  State  after  State,  or  who  testified 
on  behalf  of  public  interest  organizations 
at  other  times — amone  whom  I  would 
note  particularly  Dr.  Blue  Carstenson  of 
the  Nation.il  Farmers  Union — were  most 
persuasive  in  convincing  us  that  we  ought 
not  narrowly  to  regard  potentialities  of 
title  I.  We  therefore  agreed  that  the 
services  contemplated  should  be  made 
available  to  committees  of  all  sizes  in  all 
States. 

We  were  also  persuaded  that  every 
Institution  of  higher  education  which 
demonstrated  Its  competence  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so,  but  in  view-  of  the  limited 
amounts  of  money  we  felt  we  could  pro- 
vide, we  incorporated  carefully  mainte- 
nance of  effort  language  and  reduced 
from     90     to     75     percent     the     Fed- 


view  the  entire  field  and  to  forward  in 
its  report  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  provisions  of  all  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  extension  and  continuing  edu- 
cation activities.  This  report  should 
reach  us  in  time  to  permit  us  to  make 
iiighly  desirable  changes  in  our  various 
statutes  which  are  now  Involved  In  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  title  II, 
the  college  hbrary  assistance  and  library 
training  and  research  area.  Fifty  mll- 
hon  dollars  a  year  is  provided  for  5  years 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  to 
strengthen  our  college  library  resotu-ces 
through  grant  programs  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  training  of  librarians. 
This  title  additionally,  contains  an 
amendment  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee  at  the 
hearing  table  to  strengthen  through  the 
provision  of  $5  million  the  first  year  and 
somewhat  larger  sums  in  the  next  2  fis- 
cal years,  the  operations  of  our  own  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  the  cataloging  area. 
Title  XI,  College  Library-  Assistance  and 
Library  Training  and  Research,  Is  a  very 
important  segment  of  the  bill.  The  col- 
lege library  is  a  key  factor  helping  the 
some  2.200  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion achieve  their  goals.  As  has  often 
been  said:  "The  heart  of  every  college 
and  university  is  its  library."  The  de- 
gree of  excellence  that  a  college  or  uni- 
versity achieves  is  conditioned  in  large 
measure  by  the  quality  of  its  llbrarj'.  as 
regards  books  and  joumals.  staff,  and 
building  facilities.  A  deficiency  In  any 
one  of  the  factors  affects  the  adequate 
functioning  of  the  library. 

How  !.re  the  libraries  in  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  doing?  What 
IS  the  financial  support  currently  being 
given  to  libraries  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities? Kow  are  their  book  and  periodi- 
cal collections  as  regards  numbers  and 
quality?  In  answering  these  questions, 
the  committee  ijwes  much  to  the  factual 
material  presented  to  it  by  a  most  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  experts  chaired  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  which  can  be 
found  on  pages  553-630  of  the  hearings. 
The  best  opinion  is  that  to  maintain  a 
library  adequate  to  the  needs  of  students 
nd  faculty  today.  5  percent  of  the  total 


e.al  matching  share  in  the  first  year  of    educational  and  general  budget  of  the 


the  program.  Ultimately,  in  the  third 
year  the  matching  requirement  will  be 
reduced  to  a  50-50  ratio. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New-  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy].  He  applied  himself 
with  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  this  title  and  devel- 
oped most  ably  a  critique  of  manv  opera- 
tions in  parallel  fields  which  had  the 
result  of  adding  to  the  bill  as  introduced, 
a  National  .Advisory  Council  on  Exten- 
sion and  Continuing  Education  which 
may   very    well   be   one    of   the   major 


institution  should  be  devoted  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  library.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  statistics  show  that  the  average 
expenditure  In  the  United  States  is  only 
3.5  percent  instead  of  the  recommended 
5  percent.  Moreover,  a  number  of  the 
institutions  unfortunately  spend  less 
than  1.5  percent.  It  is  all  a  clear  Indi- 
cation that,  as  a  whole,  not  enough 
money  is  being  devoted  to  library  pur- 
poses. 

Who  suffers?  The  students  who  at- 
tend the  institution.  Unless  they  are 
provided  with  adequate  working  libraries, 
we  are  denying  them  the  full  opportu- 
nity that  institutions  should  offer  them 


achievements  of  this  title  when  lu  report  to  become  educated  men  and  women 

L'ff,trT^i''!i  r^"^^^'^^^  in  March  1967,  on  the  question  of  book  collections 
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cation  has  been  given  a  mandate  to  re-  are  below  the  standards. 


To  assist  in  closing  the  gaps  in  books, 
periodicals,  documents,  magnetic  tapes] 
phonograph  records,  audiovisual  ma- 
terials and  other  related  materials,  the 
bill  H.R.  9567  provides  three  kinds  of 
grants:  basic,  supplemental,  and  special 
purpose.  Of  the  proposed  authorization 
of  $50  million,  75  percent  is  reserved  for 
basic  and  supplemental;  25  percent  for 
special  purpose  grants. 

In  the  case  of  the  basic  grant,  up  to 
S5.000  for  books  and  related  materials 
would  be  allotted  to  each  applying  in- 
stitution which  shows  that  it  will  not 
reduce  during  the  fiscal  year  its  expendi- 
tures for  library  purposes  and  further- 
more will  match  the  sum  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  an  equal 
amount  for  books  and  related  materials. 
Moreover,  the  basic  grant  will  be  allowed 
to  each  branch  of  the  institution  which 
maintains  a  library-  located  in  a  com- 
munity different  from  that  in  which  its 
parent  institution  is  located.  This  grant 
also  provides  for  joint  use  of  library 
facilities  with  other  institutions  where 
feasible. 

A  supplemental  grant  of  not  to  exceed 
$10  per  full-time  student  also  will  be 
available  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
Ubrarj^  materials.  In  the  application, 
the  college  must  show  that  it  Is  being 
prevented  from  rendering  adequate 
library  service  to  its  clientele  by  the  lack 
of  hbrary  resources.  Foi-  this  grant,  no 
matching  is  required. 

Then  there  are  the  special  purpose 
grants  which  may  be  allotted  to  Institu- 
tions wiilch  demonstrate  a  special  need 
for  additional  library  resources  or  In- 
formation and  have  a  special  national 
or  regional  need  for  library  sciences  re- 
sources, or  which  plan  further  coop- 
eration between  libraries.  This  Inter- 
library  cooperation,  already  undenvay 
to  some  degree,  would  help  make  every 
sorely  needed  dollar  of  library  expendi- 
ture go  as  far  as  possible.  These  grants 
will  encourage  a  trend  in  cooperation 
among  libraries  in  the  matter  of  acquisi- 
tion, cataloging,  lending,  and  references. 
Examples  are  seen  in  such  cases  as  the 
New  England  Depository,  the  Center  for 
Research  Libraries  in  Chicago,  the  Hon- 
nold  Library  covering  five  colleges  in  the 
California  area,  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Reference  and  Research  Library 
Agency,  and  others. 

A  maintenance  of  effort  requirement 
is  included  for  the  special  purpose 
grants. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the 
Federal  Goveniment  is  forbidden  to 
have  any  control  over  the  selection  of  the 
library  resources  which  will  be  acquired 
under  title  II, 

An  important  provision  of  the  bill  is 
the  authorization  of  $7.5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  S15 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967.  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  the  training  of 
librarians — college,  university,  school. 
and  public  librarians.  This  need  Is  ur- 
gent, for  library  resources  and  build- 
ings by  themselves  do  not  constitute 
adequate  library  service.  It  takes  a  staff 
competent   to   acquire  materials,   store 
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them  propei-ly  for  consultation,  and 
make  them  available  quickly  to  students. 
faculty,  and  researchers. 

The  cmreiit  shortage  of  trained  li- 
brarians is  serious  and  appalling.  Esti- 
mates place  the  gap  at  125.000  to  fill 
needed  ^s.tions  in  college,  university, 
school,  and  public  libraries.  To  fill  this 
deficiency,  the  33  accredited  library 
schools  have  annual  enrollments  of 
around  5,000  of  which  less  than  half  are 
full-time  students.  In  addition,  there 
were  245  nonaccredited  programs  of  li- 
brary science.  In  1964.  fewer  than  2.800 
pel-sons  in  the  United  States  were 
granted  degrees  in  library  science,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  output  must  be  dras- 
tically Increased  to  meet  the  greatly  en- 
larged demands  for  library  service  in 
colleges,  tmiversities,  schools,  and  public 
libraries. 

This  bill  meets  this  need  m  part  by 
authorizing  funds  for  the  training  of 
professional  librarians  and  for  perform- 
ing research  in  librarianship. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  title  III 
in  which  it  is  proixised  to  provide  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  w-ith  author- 
ity to  expend  In  this  fiscal  year  $55  mil- 
lion and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  ye^rs  $60  million  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  and  developing  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  As  intro- 
duced, the  bill  called  for  a  $30  million 
authorization  wliich  would  have  been  ex- 
pended only  to  aid  economically  dis- 
tressed 4-year  institutions.  The  testi- 
mony given  on  this  part  of  the  bill  con- 
vinced the  committee  that  there  should 
be  added  to  this  title  funds  to  give  an 
equivalent  amount  of  assistance  to  a  rap- 
idly growing  segment  of  higher  educa- 
tion— junior  and  community  colleges.  In 
part,  this  decision  was  based  on  the  ma- 
terial presented  to  the  committee  by  the 
president  of  Vincennes  University,  who 
represented  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges.  About  25  percent  of 
all  students  entering  cnllege.  according 
to  Dr.  Beckes,  whose  statement  may  be 
found  on  page  1115  of  the  hearings  rec- 
ord, enroll  in  institutions  of  this  type.  It 
varies  across  the  country.  In  California, 
such  schools  start  84  of  every  100  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  on  their  way  to 
.iclilevement  through  postsecondary 
training.  In  Florida,  55  percent  of  all 
students  attend  these  institutions.  By 
the  early  1970's.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  one-half  of  all  lower  division  stu- 
dents wUl  receive  their  training  in 
these  decentralized  schools.  Such  rapid 
growth  brings  problems  in  its  wake. 
T!ie  teacher  recruitment  problem,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony,  Is  particularly 
acute.  During  the  next  decade,  betw^een 
90,000  and  100.000  new  junior  college 
teachers  will  be  required  and  an  equal 
number  of  part-time  instructors  should 
also  be  employed.  Low  tuition  Institu- 
tions, such  as  the  majority  of  these 
schools,  place  higher  education  within 
the  economic  and  geographic  reach  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  young 
and  adult  students  many  of  whom  could 
not  otherwise  attend  college.  President 
Johnson  recognized  this  In  his  education 


message  when  he  cited  the  statistics 
which  show  tliat  a  high  school  graduate's 
likeliliood  of  going  to  college  Is  50  per- 
cent greater  11  he  lives  within  20  or  25 
miles  of  a  college. 

In  my  opinion.  President  Johnson's 
great  message  on  education,  when  he 
gave  support  to  the  program  now  being 
presented  to  the  Senate,  is  all  the  brief 
that  the  American  people  reaUy  need  to 
read  in  order  to  have  them  rally  behind 
the  President  in  sujsport  of  the  gi-eat  pro- 
gram he  has  outlined  for  education  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  although  it  is  running 
ahead  in  my  presentation,  the  testimony 
given  by  this  witness  strongly  moved  me 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  a  part  of  title 
V,  which  I  shall  later  discuss  in  more  de- 
tail, of  the  fellowship  program  to  include, 
in  the  category  of  teachers  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  that  title,  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  postsecondary  vocational  edu- 
cation. In  our  committee  deliberations. 
that  "program  became  known  as  the 
Morse  fellowship  amendment.  It  is  cer- 
tainly my  intent  that  all  who  teach  in 
this  segment  of  American  education, 
which  partakes  both  of  the  vocational 
and  the  traditional  academic  training, 
have  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  their  teaching  skills  through 
graduate  preparation  under  the  fellow- 
ship program,  both  of  this  title  and  title 
V.  parte  of  H.R.  9567. 

Mr.  President.  1  commend  to  Senators 
the  portion  of  the  committee  report 
which  deals  with  title  III.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  expand  upon  it,  but  in  order 
that  those  w-ho  may  not  have  access  to 
the  report  may  have  an  understanding  of 
the  need  which  created  it  and  the  solu- 
tion which  Is  offered  by  this  legislation 
to  that  need,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  appropriate  portions  of  the  com- 
mittee report  dealing  with  these  sub- 
jects be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TrrtE    m — STRESCTHEKISO    OEVEUlPtNG 
INSTrXTJTIONS 

The  need 

To  meet  the  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for 
higher  education,  a  grave  problem  has  de- 
veloped. Faced  with  a  chronic  shortage  of 
good  teachers  and  adequate  facilities,  edu- 
cators have  been  forced  to  stretch  e:^sting 
resources  m  too  many  instances  beyond  their 
necessary  limits.  Too  high  a  proportion  of 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities  are  not 
otlerlng  education  of  an  adequately  high 
ftandard.  Evidence  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee showed  that  fully  10  percent  of  the 
2,300  institutions  of  higher  learning  In  the 
tTntted  States  have  not  met  the  minimum 
standards  of  academic  quality  required  for 
accreditation.  Many  others  constantly  face 
the  threat  of  losing  their  accreditation  be- 
cause of  borderline  pertorma.nce.  So  poor. 
In  fact,  are  some  Institutions  that,  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  reported: 

"Many  students  are  now  flnlsbing  high 
school  with  more  advanced  information  than 
Is  taught  In  some  of  our  small  colleges." 

This  low  quality  on  the  part  of  assignment 
of  American  higher  education  must  not  be 
lightly  regarded.  Building  hundreds  of  col- 
leges and  developing  thousands  of  teachers 
could  be  a  futile  exercise  if  this  new  quantity 
Is  not  accompanied  by  the  standard  or  qual- 
ity  we   wish  to  see  for   our  citizens.     The 


whole  purpose  of  encouraging  young  people 
to  study  further  is  ^'itlated  if  the  colleges 
which  they  attend  are  not  of  sufficient  caliber 
to  offer  them  a  higher  education.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Keppel  warns: 

"Perhaps  If  we  did  not  need  all  our  insti- 
tutions we  might  turn  our  backs  and  allow 
only  the  flttcat  of  our  colleges  to  survive. 
This  is  a  step  we  cannot  aHord.  We  must 
Instead  regard  developing  institutions  as 
among  our  greatest  challenges- 
Title  in  of  this  leirlslation  represents  an 
Important  step  m  meeting  this  challenge. 

Smaller  and  Inferior  colleges  are  beset  with 
a  Fenes  of  problems  which  must  often  appear 
insoluble.  They  are  gegerally  plagued  by 
limited  financial  supportTnlgh  dropout  and 
tr.ansfer  ratee,  a  narrow  span  of  course  of!er- 
ings,  and  insuHclent  library,  laboratory,  and 
instructional  equipment.  But  It  Is  these 
chronic  Inadequacies  that  make  it  difficult 
for  developing  Institutions  to  attract  the  sort 
of  assistance  they  need  to  overcome  their 
failures.  The  problem  Is  circular.  The  col- 
leges are  poor,  so  they  cannot  become  better. 
The  dUBculty  of  developing  a  strong  faculty 
exemplifies  well  the  general  dilemma  of  the 
developing  institution.  In  the  first  place, 
they  cannot  compete  for  highly  qualified  per- 
sonnel with  established  universities,  either  in 
salary  or  in  prestige  or  In  research  facilities. 
Moreover,  because  of  lack  of  staff,  they  must 
demand  excessive  teaching  loads  of  their  own 
faculty.  This  means  that  the  facultv  mem- 
bers have  little  chance  for  the  research  and 
other  scholarly  activity  necessary  for  their 
personal  development  Even  in  sifbiect  areas 
■»'here  these  colleges  have  strengths.  It  is 
difficult  to  maintain  them  because  of  the 
high  turnover  rate  of  their  faculty  and  be- 
cause of  the  school's  loss  of  contact  with  the 
most  recent  advances  in  the  various  academic 
fields 

A  solution 
.\n  unusually  effective  method  of  maxi- 
mizing the  strength  of  oui  limited  national 
resources  for  education  is  the  InterlnsUtu- 
tlonal  cooperative  program.  .^  limited  num- 
ber of  such  programs  have  been  developed 
In  recent  years.  These  arrangements  enable 
institutions  to  share  their  strengths  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  compensate  for  their 
weaknesses.  They  are  of  special  assistance 
to  the  smaller  colleges  which  are  most 
crippled  by  lack  of  resources. 

Cooperative  programs  take  many  forms; 
exchange  of  faculty  and  students,  faculty 
improvement  programs,  programs  involving 
alternate  periods  of  academic  study  and  busi- 
ness or  public  employment,  and  Joint  use  of 
facilities.  tJnder  these  arrangements,  li- 
braries can  be  shared  for  their  more  esoteric 
fields,  wider  ranges  of  classes  can  be  offered, 
and  adtmnlstratlve  knowledge  and  skill  can 
be  developed.  The  possibilities  for  coopera- 
tive work  are  seemingly  as  broad  as  is  the 
range  of  university  endeavor.  However,  these 
possibilities  are  severely  limited  by  lack  of 
financial  resources. 

The  committee  found  that  particularly  In. 
terestlng  among  the  cooperative  programs 
which  have  been  developed  are  the  sister- 
relationships  between  larger  universities  and 
smaller  colleges.  An  example  of  such  a  sls- 
ter-relationshlp  is  the  cooperative  program 
between  Brown  University  and  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, a  small  predominantly  Negro  college 
in  Mississippi.  The  committee  feels  that 
these  associations  are  among  the  most  en- 
couraging developments  in  contemporary 
higher  education.  Such  programs  promoti 
the  mutual  growth  of  both  associated  schools. 
The  smaller  colleges  benefit  from  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  greater  resources  of  the  ma- 
jor universities.  The  large  research  univer- 
sities. In  turn,  can  benefit  from  the  human- 
izing influence  and  certain  special  teaching 
skills  of  the  smaller  struggling  institutions. 
There  are  presently  seven  formal  sister- 
relationships  In  the  country.    There  are  many 
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other  informal  exchaniges  and  there  are  sev- 
eral such  programs  now  at  the  discussion 
stage.  The  mam  obstruction  In  the  further 
development  of  these  programs  is  lack  of 
niiauclal  rerources;  yet.  one  of  the  great  vir- 
tues of  cooperative  programs  Is  that  they  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  financial  support.  They 
are  In  no  way  as  costly  as  outright  grants 
to  cover  the  needs  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and 
In  mnny  ways  they  are  more  effective.  At 
The  present  time  giving  each  of  theee  schools 
UiTge  grants  would  not  solve  their  problems 
tecause  there  jvist  are  not  enough  good  teach- 
ers to  go  around.  As  long  as  there  are  not 
sufftcient  numbers  of  qualified  teachers  and 
Eufflcient  educational  resources  for  students 
and  teachers,  cooperative  programs  offer  a 
method  for  spreading  knowledge  to  fts  many 
students  as  possible  today. 
The  program 

Title  in  represents  a  significant  step  In  the 
direction  of  upgrading  the  smaller  less  for- 
tunate colleges  of  the  country.  This  title 
provides  a  5-year  program  of  grants  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  to  teach- 
ing fellows  to  assist  in  raising  the  quality 
of  developing  Institutions.  For  each  fiscal 
vear  from  1966  through  1970.  the  bill  author- 
izes appropriations  of  825  million  for  de- 
veloping Institutions  awarding  bachelor'r. 
degrees,  and  another  $25  million  for  2-year 
institutions.  The  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  an  additional  95  million  for 
fiscal  year  19f6,  and  SIO  million  for  each  of 
the  next  4  fiscal  years,  to  be  used  for  either 
4-year  or  2-year  institutions.  In  the  Commls- 
sloners  discretion. 

The  bill  as  introduced  limited  participa- 
tion under  title  III  to  degree-cranting  4- 
ye&r  college?.  While  the  committee  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  substantial  assl-stance  to 
4-year  colleges  which  are  struggling  to  malu- 
taln  and  develop  their  own  quality.  It  was 
felt  that  the  similar  needs  of  our  sm:;ller 
junior  colleges  and  technical  institutions 
should  be  given  equal  emphasis.  The  com- 
mittee is  keenly  aware  of  the  progress  which 
junior  colleges  and  technical  Instltutiona 
are  making  to  provide  educational  opportu- 
nity to  an  ever-larger  number  of  our  Nation's 
youth.  Some  o:  these  2-yeHr  institutions 
are  making  remarkable  efforts  to  improve 
their  programs,  and  it  would,  in  the  com- 
mittee's view,  be  unfair  to  exclude  such  In- 
stitutions from  eligibility  for  financial  as- 
sist.^nce  under  title  III. 

In  order  to  assure  that  adequate  fund^  am 
available  for  both  4-year  and  2-year  Institu- 
tions, the  bill,  as  reported,  authorizes  equal 
sums  for  euch  cntegorv-  Instead  of  taking 
awAy  from  the  requested  aulhcrlzatlon  for 
4-year  colleges,  the  committee  recommends 
an  authorization  for  title  IIT  nearly  double 
the  original  request,  but  the  total  authorized 
for  this  title  is  only  a  modert  investment  lu 
terms  of  the  rfturn  which  the  Nation  can 
expect  in  improved  educatlonnl  qucUty. 

In  order  tobe  eligible  for  assistance  under 
title  m,  jn  institution  must  be  a  public  or 
nonprofit  educational  Institution  which:  fa) 
Adniits  as  regular  students  only  high  school 
graduates  or  the  equivalent.  (b»  provides 
an  educational  progrym  for  which  it  awards 
a  bachelor's  degree,  or  provides  not  leas  than 
a  2-year  program  creditable  toward  such  a 
degree  or  pruvide.';  a  2-venr  technical  pro- 
gram, and  (c^  is  accredited  or  mRking  re:'- 
sonable  progress  toward  accreditation,  and 
EUCh  Institution  must  have  met  these  re- 
quirements for  the  2  academic  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  it  seeks  assistance. 

The  further  prerequisite  for  assistance 
under  this  bill  is.  of  course,  that  the  ?chool 
aided  be  a  developing  lustltutlon.  Certain 
general  requirements  are  specified  in  the  bill. 
For  example,  the  college  must  be  "seriously 
handicapped  in  Its  efforts  to  Improve  staffs 
and  services  by  lack  of  financial  resources 
and  a  shortage  of  qualified  personnel." 


The  school  must  be  making  a  reasonable 
effoft  to  Improve  Its  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative staffs  and  Its  student  services. 

The  committee,  recognized  however,  thai 
m  hjrd-and-fast  line  sepiu-ates  developing 
from  established  m.=;titutlonB  and  that  In  the 
end  final  determm£.ticfti  Is  a  matter  of  inter- 
pretation. The  mam  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee in  Judging  whether  a  college  quali- 
fies as  a  de\elcping  Institution  is  stated  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  title.  The  bill  Is  to 
assist  institutions  which  "for  financial  and 
other  rea.'^ons  arc  struggling  for  survival  and 
are  iaolatei  from  the  main  currents  of  aca- 
demic life." 

It  is  Intended  that  Identification  of  eligible 
colleges  will  be  made  according  to  the  sense 
of  this  clause-  The  title  stipulates  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  ass1.sted 
in  this  determination  by  an  Advisory  Couu- 
cU  on  Developing  Institutions. 

Cooperative,  program^ 

Two  general  mechanisms  are  provided  for 
streugtherUng  developing  institutions.  The 
first  is  the  appropriation  o(  funds  for  use  as 
grants  to  support  cooperative  arrangement: 
aimed  at  building  up  these  colleges.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bin  "such  cooperative  arrange- 
ments may  be  between  developing  institu- 
tions; between  developuig  institutions  and 
other  colleges  aud  universities;  :ind  between 
developing  Institutions  and  organizatlona. 
agencies,  and  business  entities." 

As  pointed  out  alcove,  cooperative  arrange- 
ment,s  may  take  an  almost  limitless  variety 
of  specific  forms.  The  committee  did  not 
want  to  limit  the  flexibility  of  tiiese  pro- 
grams so  It  left  open  a  wide  range  of  posal- 
bjlities  for  cojpenitlve  programs.  However. 
the  legislulioa  provides  that  proposals  for 
which  grants  are  requested  must  set  forth 
procedures  designed  to  guarantee  that  the 
Federal  funds  made  available  will  supple- 
ment rather  than  supplant  State  and  loca' 
funds,  establish  Il.scal  control  procedures, 
and  provide  for  periodic  reports  Co  the  Com- 
missioner, 

It  should  i>e  noted  that  developing  insti- 
tutions are  not  distributed  equally  among 
the  States  nor  are  they  related  directly  to 
any  single  factor  or  group  of  factors  within 
a  State.  Therefore,  in  order  to  beat  dis- 
tribute the  approprl.Ttions  to  the  colleges 
most  deserving  of  them,  the  committee  felt 
that  allocations  should  t>e  made  directly  to 
tho  selected  instltutlcns.  In  sister  relation- 
ships a  grant  may  be  given  either  to  the  de- 
veloping collr^ge  or  'o  the  est.ibllEhed  tuil- 
versity  for  coooeratlve  use. 

The  committee  adopted  language  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Improvement  of  the  admin- 
istration of  developing  colleges  would  be  an 
appropriate  t>art  of  programs  .assisted  under 
such  cooperative  arrangements.  The  intro- 
duction of  modern  and  adequate  manage- 
ment techniques  and  processes  are  essential 
to  support  new  and  strengthened  academic 
programs.  The  development  of  a  strong  in- 
stitutional planni:ag  and  development  pro- 
grajn  is  a  cornerstone  In  the  development  of 
sound  academic  programs. 

The  commlllee  thought  it  desirable  to  em- 
phasize thut  faculty  improvement  programs 
of  developing  colleges  might  desirably  In- 
clude fellowship  programs  to  enable  faculty 
members  of  developing  colleges  to  study  to- 
ward advanced  degrees  at  other  Institutions. 
This  Is  the  other  aide  of  the  coin  to  the  pro- 
gram described  below  under  which  national 
teaching  fellowships  would  bring  highly 
qualified  graduate  students  and  jimlor 
faculty  members  from  stronger  institutions 
to  teach  at  the  developing  college  for  periods 
up  to  2  years.  As  the  t«ble  below  indicates. 
developing  colleges  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  their  fair  share  of  teachers  with  ad- 
vanced degrees,  and  fellowships  making  It 
possible  for  Junior  faculty  members  of  de- 
veloping colleges  to  work  toward  higher  de- 
grees would  help  to  improve  the  ratio. 


I^evels  of  highest  earned  degrees  of  full-timt 
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Fellowships 

The  other  m'!chr\nlsm  provided  by  tui<^ 
III  for  strengthening  the  smaller  colleges  or 
this  country  Is  the  estnbllshment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  national  teaching  fellowships  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Commissioner  to  highly 
qualified  graduate  students  and  Junior  facul- 
ty members  of  stronger  Institutions  to  en- 
courage them  to  teach  at  developing  Institu- 
tions. Such  fellowships  may  not  exceed  2 
academic  years  nor  may  a  fellowship  ex- 
tend beyond  June  30.  1970.  Stipends  will 
not  exceed  $6,500  per  year  plus  $400  for  each 
deperdent.  The  finding  of  such  fellowship!, 
the  committee  understands,  will  be  Included 
In  the  project  awards  for  both  2-  and  4-yerir 
institutions. 

Some  private  groups,  recopnizing  the  need 
In  smaller  colleges  for  good  teaching,  h.nve 
developed  programs  designed  to  encourage 
young  teachers  to  spend  a  year  or  two  ai 
developing  Institutions.  The  Woodrow  Wll- 
fon  Interns  and  the  Southern  Teaching  Pro- 
gram. Inc..  have  both  had  some  success  In 
tills  area.  The  main  limitation  of  these  pro- 
pi'ams  h'»s  been  a  lack  oC  financial  support. 
It  appears  that  the  same  sort  of  ldea!l.^m 
that  has  motivated  countless  Peace  Corp."! 
volunteers  exli^ts  also  among  some  of  tho^e 
young  te.ichers.  But  it  Is  not  enough  for 
them  to  want  to  volimteor.  It  must  bo  m^ide 
I'osflble  for  them  to  volunteer.  The  na- 
tional teaching  fellowships  can  open  this 
ForslblUty  to  them. 

Tliese  fellowships  can  promote  higher  qurl- 
ity  toacnlng  and  revltiillzatlon  of  faculties 
-and  academic  prosrams  in  the  developing 
colleges.  They  can  at  the  same  time  provide 
?n  outlet  for  the  IdcallBm  of  young  teachers 
and  give  the^e  academicians  ft  broader  range 
of  personal  experience  whicn  .sliould 
strengthen  their  teaching  abilities  wherevtr 
they  might  be.  f 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  Ul^n 
now  to  title  IV,  of  the  bill,  the  studeot 
assistance  title. 

Part  A,  undergraduate  scholarships,  is 
funded  at  S70  million  for.  the  first  year, 
and  will  afford  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  140.000  students.  These  scholar- 
ships, under  the  amendments  the  com- 
mittee adopted,  may  range  from  S20i")  a 
year  to  S800  a  year,  depenocnt  uijon 
need.  For  those  students  ha\'ing  need  in 
excess  of  $300  and  who  are  in  the  upper 
one-half  of  their  colleKe  class,  a  maxi- 
mum of  SI. 000  could  be  provided.  These 
scholarships  will  b^  awarded  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  wiihin  a  State. 

Let  me  digress,  while  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI 
is  in  the  Chamber,  to  say  that  I  received 
great  assistance  from  him  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  also  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  PboutyI  is  present.  He. 
too.  on  the  minority  side,  gave  me  as- 
sistance, as  did  the  members  on  my  side 
of  the  table. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  of  the  States 
administer  these  scholarships.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  is 
presenting  the  bill  to  the  Senate  today 
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argued  at  some  length  on  the  adminis- 
trative problem  of  scholarship  programs. 

We  have  evei-y  reason  to  place  our 
confidence  and  faith  in  those  who  teach 
in  and  administer  the  educational  in- 
stitutions themselves.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  worry  about  tlie  care  that  they 
exercise  in  administering  a  scholarship 
program.  I  served  for  many  years  as  a 
faculty  member  on  a  scholarship  com- 
mittee.  and  I  know  how  careful  college 
faculties  are  in  carrying  out  their  obli- 
gations to  the  students,  to  see  that  com- 
plete fairness  is  observed  in  awarding 
scholarships.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
tills  adniini.'^trative  load  should  be  taken 
over  in  each  State  by  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  themselves.  Under  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee. 
however,  15  percent  of  a  State's  total  al- 
lotment may  be  used  by  a  State  scholar- 
ship program  for  scholarships  meeting 
[he  terms  of  the  act,  to  supplement. 
upon  a  matching  basis,  its  existing  pro- 
gram or  to  initiate  such  a  program. 

When  that  amendment  was  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J.tviTSl,  after  discussion.  I  said  that  the 
essence  of  the  amendment  was  retained, 
and  I  thanked  him;  and  I  thank  him  now 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  what  I 
think  is  a  very  important  contribution 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  scholarship 
proKram  as  set  forth  in  title  IV  of  the 
bill. 

•Such  supplementation,  however,  would 
require  an  expansion  of  an  existing  pro- 
nam.  The  scholarship  program  pro- 
vides $70  million  for  each  of  the  5  years 
:or  initial  scholai-ships.  Scholarships 
could  not  exceed  4  years.  Appropria- 
tions are  also  nuthorized  to  flnnnce 
scholarships  previously  awarded. 

Part  B  is  the  insured  loan  program. 
We  labored  long  and  hard  on  this  section 
of  the  bill,  becausj  there  was  a  variety 
of  views  and  proposals.  We  hammered 
Ihe  various  proposals  into  what  I  thi.ik 
is  a  sound  compromise  of  all  points  of 
view.  The  protnam  we  submit  is  sound 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  recipients 
of  the  loans:  namely,  the  students. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  oiiKlnal  bill  which  parallels  al- 
latBt  exactly  the  lan.tiuage  adopted  by  the 
House  when  the  companion  measure 
pa.ssed  on  August  2B.  This  proitram  is 
designed  to  assure  that  colleges  and  stu- 
dents attending  col'eses  will  have  reason- 
'ble  accers  to  low-interest  rate  loans. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  t'le  loans  will 
be  interest  free  to  the  student  while  he 
is  attending  school  and  at  an  interest  rate 
Darallellnc  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  direct  loans  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  education.  The  ciifference  be- 
tween the  interest  charged  to  the  student 
and  the  cost  of  the  money  through  State 
"r  pilvate  nonprofit  organizations  will  be 
met  by  a  subsidy  which  is  estimated  to  be 
in  the  first  year  of  the  program  $15  mil- 
lion. In  the  fifth  year  of  the  program, 
the  cost  is  estimated  to  be  S42  million. 
Tlil.s  will,  however,  enable  over  $700  mil- 
lion to  be  advanced  to  students  for  this 
r)'.irt>ose  on  a  loan  basis. 

Part  C  of  title  IV  transfers  the  college 
i^ork-study  program  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.    One  hundred  and 
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twenty-nine  million  dollars  is  authorized 
for  this  punxise  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
should  provide  on-  and  off-campus  em- 
ployment for  225.000  to  285,000  students. 
The  final  year  of  the  pi-ogram  under  ad- 
ministration estimates  would  be  $235 
million. 

Part  D  of  title  rv  consists  of  amend- 
ments made  by  the  committee  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  title  II 
student  loan  program.  These  amend- 
ments were  designed  to  provide  partici- 
pating colleges  with  procedures  which 
would  enable  them  to  loan  and  collect 
more  efficiently  advances  under  this  pio- 
eram.  In  addition,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  which  forgives 
completely  a  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loan  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  per 
year  for  a  teacher  who  elects  to  teach  in 
a  school  In  receipt  of  funds  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  89-10.  The  100-percent 
foi-giveness,  however,  would  apply  only  in 
the  case  of  teachers  employed  by  25  per- 
cent of  the  schools  in  the  State. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  pro- 
posal which  seeks  to  induce  teachers  to 
go  Into  what  we  know  are  Impoverished 
school  districts  where  there  are  serious 
problems  with  standards  and  economic 
problems  which  confront  the  families  of 
the  students  who  go  to  those  schools. 
Testimony  shows  that  there  is  a  problem 
in  teacher  placement  In  some  of  those 
schools.   Let  us  face  it. 

We  wish  to  encoiuage  teachers  to  go 
into  those  schools,  and  this  would  be 
somewhat  of  an  inducement  in  the  100- 
perccnt  loan  forgiveness  proposal  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
program  to  persuade  those  teachers  to 
sign  up,  so  to  speak,  to  teach  in  such 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
first  of  the  new  titles  added  to  the  bill, 
title  V,  teacher  programs,  I  shall  be  quite 
brief,  since  two  distinguished  Members 
of  the  full  committee  who  joined  in  spon- 
soring the  Teacher  Corps  as  part  of  this 
measure,  will  speak  more  fully  to  it  later 
in  debate. 

Title  V  has  three  major  sections: 
Teacher  Corps  provision,  fellowship  pro- 
visions, and  institutional  grants  for 
strensthenlng  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate education.  All  of  these  components 
of  the  title  evolved  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Senators  or  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

The  Teacher  Corps  programs  are  pro- 
posals which  were  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson!.  As  I 
ha\e  said,  they  will  explain  the  programs 
if  questions  are  raised  during  the  course 
of  debate. 

However,  at  this  time,  I  wish  to  highly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Sei.ator  from  Wisconsin 
for  the  significant  strengthening  of  title 
V  of  the  bUl.  This  is  a  dramatic  pro- 
posal, if  we  will  stop  to  reflect  upon  its 
future  implications,  to  make  teachers 
available  through  this  far-seeine  pro- 
gram, who  will  go  Into  the  so-called  sub- 
standard schools,  or  schools  in  which  we 
need  to  raise  the  standards,  so  that  they 
vrtll  come  closer  to  meeting  the  standards 
of  the  better  schools  in  the  State. 


I  believe  that  an  amendment  which 
affords  that  kind  of  inducement  is  a 
great  public  service.  There  are  many 
other  things  in  the  bill  of  which  I  am 
proud.  I  am  not  going  to  start  listing 
them  in  order  of  how  1  evaluate  them, 
but  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  the  Teach- 
er Training  Corps  program  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Great  support  was  given  to  the  con- 
cepts contained  in  this  title  by^  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  spoke 
movingly,  early  in  July,  before  an  audi- 
ence of  teachers  from  every  part  of  the 
countn'  That  was  the  President's  great 
speech  made  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  New  York  City,  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 
At  that  time,  it  v,-as  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  accompany  the  President  and 
to  sit  on  the  platform  and  watch  the 
impact  of  the  President's  proposal  upon 
this  convention  of  teachers.  I  could  not 
possibly  have  been  more  proud  of  the 
educational  statestnanship  of  the  Presi- 
dent than  I  was  at  that  historic  moment. 

The  thrust  and  .support  of  the  admin- 
istration to  these  concepts  was  again 
amply  displayed  in  the  Presidential  mes- 
sage which  resulted  in  the  Introduction 
on  July  19  of  S.  2302. 

I  shall  content  myself  at  this  time  with 
referring  Senators  to  the  committee  re- 
port on  title  V  and  to  the  following  brief 
description  of  the  fellowship  provisions 
which  are  part  C  of  the  title: 

Part  C  would  provide  4,500  fellowships 
for  the  first  year,  rising  to  15,000  in  the 
fifth  year,  leading  to  a  master's  degree 
designed  to  attract  recent  gi'aduates  Into 
the  teaching  field  and  to  provide  ad- 
vanced tiaining  for  experienced  teachers 

I  Introduced  that  fellowship  amend- 
ment. In  the  first  instance,  and  then,  as 
the  Record  will  show,  I  combined  that 
amendment  in  a  joint  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  KcvNEDY]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mi-.  Nelson  1.  We  combined 
the  fellowship  proposal  and  the  Teacher 
Corps  proposal  in  one  bill.  We  intro- 
duced it  and  handled  it  as  an  amendment 
In  our  conmiittee  delibeiations  We 
ended  with  two  topic's  being  adopted  as 
separate  amendments  to  the  bill,  and 
modified  somewhat  the  Teachers  Corps 
proposal  of  the  two  Senators.  We  also 
modified  some\\hat  the  fellowship  pro- 
posal tintroduced,  but  we  did  not  modify 
either  proposal  in  any  significant  way  so 
as  to  affect  the  basic  purpose  of  the  two 
proposals. 

We  added  to  these  components  the 
grant  program  for  improvement  of  col- 
Jege  and  university  graduate  and  under- 
graduate teacher  education  which  was 
a  part  6f  the  administration,  July  19. 
1965  bill. 

Forty  percent  of  the  fellowships  are 
for  recent  graduates,  60  percent  are  for 
teachers  with  5  or  more  years  of  experi- 
ence. The  master's  may  be  taken  cither 
in  education  or  \n  a  subject  matter  dis- 
cipline. Stipends  for  recent  graduates 
are  $2,000  for  the  first  year  and  S2.200 
the  second  year  as  in  title  IV  of  NDE.A 
Stipends  for  experienced  teachers  are 
set  a:  i  1,800  per  year.    For  both  recent 
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giaduaies  and  experienced  teachers,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  dependents  at  tiie  rate 
of  8400  per  year  and  the  necessaiT  travel 
to  tile  institution  at  which  training  is 
taken.  Each  inslitutiou  of  higher  educa- 
tion accepting  such  a  fellow  upon  the 
teims  of  the  bill  would  receive  a  cost- 
of-educatlou  allowance  of  S3.000  per  an- 
num. Between  20  and  25  percent  of  the 
fellowships  In  each  category  would  be 
reserved  for  ancillary  fields  such  as  spe- 
cial education,  school  social  work,  li- 
brarians, and  vocational  educators.  A 
further  provision  of  this  pait  would  per- 
mit the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
award  up  to  20  percent  of  the  experi- 
enced teacher  fellowships  to  individuals 
who  have  been  professional  employees  of 
school  systems  who  have  tieen  displaced 
as  the  result  of  school  population  changes 
resulting  from  the  enforcement  of  the 
Civil  Bights  Act  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act. 

The  second  new  title  added  to  this  bill 
was  title  Vl.  Financial  Assistance  for  the 
Improvement  of  Undergraduate  In- 
struction. Since  this  title  was  proposed 
and  argued  for  most  persuasively  in 
committee  by  my  very  distinguished  col- 
leapue,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Y.^RBORoncHl  I  shall  defer  to 
him  in  the  presentation  of  this  major 
portion  of  the  higher  education  bill. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  title  VI.  if  en- 
acted, as  I  trust  it  will  be  and  I  strongly 
support  it.  will  do  the  following: 

It  will  bring  to  higher  education  In  a 
manner  similar  to  title  HI  of  NDEA  a 
matching  equipment  grant  progi-am 
which  for  the  first  year  Is  funded  at  $35 
minion  and  which  will  rise  to  S60  million 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  There  is  a 
,  faculty  development  program  funded  at 
'  S5  million  a  year,  which  Is  the  counter- 
part of  title  XI  of  NDEA  at  the  elemen- 
tar>'  and  secondary  level.  A  further  sec- 
tion provides  $2.5  million  for  fiscal  1966 
and  SIO  million  for  the  following  4  years 
for  acquisition  of  TV  equipment. 

Title  VII  of  tlie  bUl  leads  us  into 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  These  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  committee  in 
response  to  the  persuasive  appeals  from 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  both 
on  the  committee  and  off,  who  pointed 
out  to  us  the  necessity  for  their  enact- 
menf.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  materials  In  the  com- 
mittee report  relating  to  title  Vn  of  H.R. 
9567  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tm.E  vn — .Amendments  to  Higher  Eddca- 
TtoN  F.xciLrriES  Act  oe  1963 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  CNDEB  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION rAcn-rriEa  act  of  1963 
Funds  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963  were 
first  nppropriated  for  fiscal  year  1965.  Dur- 
ing the  year  program  regulations  and  proce- 
dures were  defined;  staS  was  assembled  la 
Washington  and  the  nine  regional  headquar- 
ters: and  contractual  arrangements  were  ne- 
gotiated with  thq  Community  Facilities 
.Administration  for  >ngineering  reviews  and 
administration  of  construction  Of  the  S463 
million  appropriated  for  the  year  about  8400 


mlliloD    wilt    be    allocated    to    Institutions. 

TWs  will  make  possible  construction  which. 
In  view  of  the  matching,  non-Federal  fimds 
Involved,  may  well  exceed  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars m  viilue. 

Under  title  I  of  the  act  broadly  representa- 
tive higher  education  commissions  to  formu- 
late and  administer  State  plans  were  formed 
In  50  States  and  5  terruorles.  Fifty-three 
plans  were  submitted  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Grant  agree- 
ments were  executed  for  ail  of  the  510  proj- 
ects submitted  to  the  OiTiee  under  these  plans 
on  behalf  of  451  Institutions  during  the 
year.  Under  these  agreements  .$234.4  million 
were  obligated  out  of  J230  million  appropri- 
ated tmder  this  title.  Of  the-se  funds  S47.4 
million  are  obligated  to  public  community 
colleges  and  public  technical  Institutes  and 
S177  million  to  colleges  and  imlversltles  of- 
fering a  4-year  course  of  study. 

Eighty-five  graiits  for  graduate  academic 
facilities  under  title  U  of  the  act  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  during  the  year. 
These  were  approved  on  ilie  recommendation 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  established  by 
the  act  after  site  visits  of  the  projects  pro- 
posed. These  grants  amounted  to  $60  mil- 
lion, the  full  amount  appropriated  for  the 
year  under  thl.s  title.  Grants  were  made  for 
the  following  types  of  facilities:  Libraries 
(4147  percent),  social  sciences  and  related 
areas  (22.59  percent),  physical  and  earth  sci- 
ences and  mathematics  ( 18.35  percent) ,  engi- 
neering and  environmental  fields  (8.41  per- 
cent), humanities  and  fine  arts  (5.25  per- 
cent), lite  sciences  and  agriculture  (3.43  per- 
cent). Grants  range  in  size  from  S25,O00  to 
$3,303,940. 

Under  title  in  of  the  act  a  Federal  loan 
program  of  an  entirely  new  kind  was 
launched:  under  It  colleges  and  universities 
could  for  the  first  time  borrow  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  which  do  not  produce 
revenue.  During  the  year  133  loans  amount- 
ing to  $107.7  million  were  approved,  or  which 
122  are  to  private  colleges  and  universities 
A  total  of  143  loan  applications  from  127 
institutions  were  received  and  reviewed — -the 
great  majority  of  them  In  the  last  half  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

DROADENINC  THE  SCOPE  OF  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  UN- 
UESGRADCATE  FACItmr  CONSTRtJCTION 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  restricts  the  us-e  nf  grants  for 
undergraduate  facilities  to  fucilitles  designed 
for  use  in  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  languages,  engineering,  or 
tor  use  as  library.  The  bUl  reported  by  the 
committee  would  broaden  the  scope  of  eli- 
gibility for  projects  which  may  be  assisted 
under  title  I  by  eliminating  the  above-men- 
tioned categorical  restrictions.  In  addition, 
the  requirement  that  the  coinstructlon  of  a 
facility  assisted  under  title  1  must  result 
In  crr.itihg  or  expanding  urgently  needed  en- 
rollment capacity  would  be  amended  tci  per- 
mit creation  or  expansion  of  the  Institution's 
capacity  to  carry  out  extension  and  continu- 
ing education  programs  to  qualify  as  an  al- 
ternative basts  for  assistance  imder  the  title. 
The  bill  would  not  change  the  definition  of 
"academic  facilities."  which  excludes  facili- 
ties Intended  primarily  for  events  for  which 
admission  is  charged,  facilities  for  athletic  or 
recreational  activities  when  not  a  part  of 
the  ocademic  program,  facilities  for  sectar- 
ian classroom  Instruction  or  worship,  ond  fa- 
cilities connected  with  a  divinity  school. 

INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

TITLE  I  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
ACT 

In  brp.idpnlng  the  scope  of  ellglbllty  for 
grantiwtadcr  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  stimulus  which  this  bill  provides 
for  new  and  expanded  extension  and  con- 
tinuing   education    centers,    the    committee 


considers  It  reasonable  lu  Increase  the  ap- 
propriations authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1966  by  an  additional  $100  million,  mjklng 
a  total  authorisation  under  title  I  for  fisc^ 
year  1966  of  6330  mUlion. 

INCKnASEIl  APPROPRIATIONS  ArTHOHITvtTION  Poa 
TITLE  U  OF  THE  laCUER  EDt;CATION  FACIU- 
TIEa  ACT 

The  committee  has  also  recommended  a 
doubling  Of  the  authorURatlons  for  title  II  ot 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  This 
will  result  m  providing  $120  million  In  liscal 
yeai-  1966  for  the  pr::grifjn  of  grants  for  tiie 
construction  of  gradu.ite  academic  facilities. 

The  status  of  the  program  as  of  May  14 
1965,  ci\n  be  summarized  as  follows; 

Federal  funds  granted  In  23  ap- 
proved   applications $21,220,434 

Federal   funds   requested  lu  89 

applications  on  hand 60,832.44$ 

Federal  funds  requested  In  42 
applications  in  preparation.-     33,137,333 


Total  Federal  funds 
granted  and  re- 
quested  118,323,019 

In  summary.  124  applications  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Offlce  ot  Education  and  76  .ip- 
pllcations  were  in  preparation,  with  a  total 
development  cost  of  $490  million,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  which  would  be  4116  million. 

Under  title  II  and  tltie  m  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  assistance  Is  provided 
for  institutional  cooperative  programs  pri- 
marily at  the  undergr.vduate  level.  In 
doubling  the  authorization  for  title  11  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  under 
which  grants  may  be  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  cooperative  graduate  centers, 
the  committee  wishes  to  encourage  a  more 
extensive  development  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangcment.>i  at  the  graduate  level. 

TRANSFER  OP  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  PUBLIC  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGES  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 
TO  OTHER  PUBLIC  INSTITtJTIONS  OF  HICHEH 
EDUCATION 

Under  section  102  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act,  22  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  grants  for  undergraduate 
academic  facilities  under  title  I  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  construction  of  facilities  lor 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical Institutes. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  act  to  prcvid? 
that  a  State's  allotment  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  public  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  Institutes  may 
be  used  instead  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  for  other  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Tlie  purpos? 
of  the  amendment  Is  to  avoid  pcnalirinfi: 
very  sparsely  populated  States  in  which 
there  ore  no  public  community  colleges  or 
public  technical  In-^tltutes  and  the  need  Is 
to  strengthen  and  broaden  education  offered 
In  established  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Since  Congress  required  In  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Facilities  Act  of  1063  tliat  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  under  section  103  of  the  act 
be  carried  out  by  public  institutions,  thu 
committee  feels  that  the  availability  cf 
section  103  funds  to  4-ye.ar  Institutions  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities  should 
be  limited  to  4-year  Institutions  which  ore 
under    public   supervision    and    control. 

TRANSFER  OF  ALLOTME?rrS  FOR  OTHER  INSTTTT- 
TION5  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  TO  PUBLIC  COM- 
MUNITT  COLLEGES  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITrTES 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  would 
further  be  amended  to  make  allotmenis  un- 
der section  104  available  for  the  payment  of 
the  Federal  share  under  section  103  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  academic  facllitle.i  fcr 
public  community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical   institutions.    While    the    amendment 
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described  above  would  provide  for  making  needed.    The  ccimmiitee  believes  that  the  use  passage  because  Its  passage  In  mv  ludff- 

allctmenu  under  section  lOS  available  under  of  Federal  funds  under  this  title  would  be  i^ent  and  Its  slEnatur*.  pvpiitualiv  bv  thp 

certain  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  Instltu-  fairer,  more  effective,  and  result  in  a  much  S^h*",    «fn?,fri  tfvl  J^o,  Ivffi^     "       u 

tions  for  which  provision  Is  made  under  sec-  more  powerful  stimulus  to  private  and  cor-  "^»aent.  would  give  mankind,  as  w-ell 

uon  104  of  the  act.  flcxlbUlty  should,  con-  porate  giving  with  this  amendment.  as  tCe  young  people  Of  America,  hope  that 

tersely,    be    provided    to    make    allotments  ...„.„„„.,   .„.„.„„„„„.„„.„.„»„„  we  shall  come  to  grips  successfully  with 

under  section  104  available  for  the  benefit  '^°-»"«  availability  of  title  m  funds  jj^^  g^^^j  chaUenges  that  face  US  in  thU 

of  lustitutions  for  which  section  103  provides.  Section  303(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa-  ^ee   of  elecfonics 

This  additional  flexibility  is  especially  needed  cilltles  Act  would  be  amended  so  that  funds  -j^    JAVITS      Mr   Preiidpnt    T  intpnH 

lor  Amorlcan  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  appropriated  under  that  secUon  shall  remain  t-  ^;.t  jnJ  ^^iv  fminii?!  »nrf  tli^v  „^H 

Islands  since  these  territories  have  no  instl-  available  for  reservation  untu  the  close  of  ^  sPeak  for  only  a  minute  and  then  yield 

tutlons  of  higher  education  other  than  public  "»«  ^^c^'   y«"   "^"t  succeeding   the   fiscal  to  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 

community    colleges    and    public    technical  J'^'"'  '"■'  which  they  were  appropriated.    With  West  Virginia.     How  ever,  I  wish  to  say 

institutions.    Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ^'"^  amendment,  funds  appropriated  would  at  this  time  that  tributes  are  generally 

each  has  only  one  Institution  at  the  present  ^^  available  for  obligation  under  both  titles  paid  after  a  bill  is  passed.     I  hope  that 

tur.e,  in  both  cases  a  public  community  col-  ^  »°d  HI  of  the  act  on  comparable  terms.  ^.^  shall  be  able  to  do  that  today 

lege,  and  in  these  cases  there  Is  a  greater  Applications  for  funds  out  of  appropHatlons  -phe  work  of  the  senior  '^Pnninr  from 

need,  and  it  Is  more  economical,  to  improve  ^°^  fi^<==^  y="  1965  are  being  received  at  on  o-i^^n  ,°   hr^Linp  thThni  t^  ,h=  fl^ 

the  existing  institutions  than   to  est.ibllsh  sccelerating  rate.    However,  many   instltu-  °';^8on  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 

new  ones.    The  fiscal  year  J985  allotments  "°"*  "^^''  additional  time  to  develop  sources  ^Itb  the  unammous  support  of  tlie  Com- 

for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  com-  °'  matching  funds  and  also  to  seciire  en-  mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is 

paratlvely  small  and  are  heavily  weighted  In  abllng  legislation  to  permit  them  to  borrow  of  such  an  extraordinaiT  quality  that  I 

favor  of  a  kind  of  institution  which  does  not  ^°^  non-self-Uquldatlng  facilities.    For  both  feel  that  that  alone,  whatever  el.=e  en- 

exist  and  Is  not  needed,  thus:  ^ese  i-easons.  the  availnbillty  of  funds  for  gugs.  de.-5erves  the  highest  encomium  of 

obligation  lor  2  years,  rather  than  for  the  ,„,,i-i,  „„,  „.,i,.  t  „~,  „        vli    u   .     ,      »v^ 

O"'"":  single  year  to  which  we  are  presently  limited,  "^'"^^  '^°^ ?'^K  ^ ^"^  capable  but  also  the 

section    103 $19,  049  would  strengthen  this  program  and  augment  ^^""""^  ^'O^'^'J  "^  education. 

Section   104 50,215  the  amount  of  non-Federal   capital  which  "  is  extraordinai-y  that  a  man  of  so 

Vlrgm  Islands:  could  be  mobilized  under  it.  many  abilities  in  so  many  fields  becomes 

f""°"  ]°l 8-«4  technical  amendment  to  conform  to  the  most  adroit.  Intelligent,  wise  judge, 

bection   1U4 , 14,669  ^^iSE  training  act  conciliator,   and   friend  when   he   Is  in 

PUBLIC  coMMuNrrr  colleges  and  Clause  E  ot  section  401(a)  (2)  ot  the  Higher  charge  of  a  bill  that  any  committee  could 

technical  iNSTrrCTES  Education  Facilities  Act  would  be  amended  ever  have. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa-  so  that  the  definition  of  schools  of  nursing  It  is  most  extraordinary.    I  say  to  the 

cillties  Act  there  is  a  variable  matching ^e-  established  therein  (by  reference  to  sec.  724  Senator  that  I  am  not  eiven  to  banall- 

qulrement  for  Federal  grants  with  respect  to  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  wUl  con-  ties     Therefore  I  make  th!<:  snecini  nnlnt 

coiiBtruction  of  facilities  In  4-year  Instltu-  form  to  the  definition  set  forth  In  lection  b^use  we  know  X  SenLror  If «  m^^^^^ 

tions.     That  18.  the  State  commission  fixes  843   of   the   Public   Health   Service   Act   as  ^,1ff"f!„^^  5"?       ""^  Senator  as  a  man 

the  amount  of  the  Federal  share,  which  can-  amended  by  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964.  °  ''tanas  alone  m  many  things.    How- 

not  exceed  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  project.  Without  such  amendment,  the  former  defl-  ever,  when  it  comes  to  his  handling  this 

However,  In  the  case  of  public  community  nltlon  would  remain  more  narrow  than  the  legislation,  it  is  extraordinary  to  witness 

colleges  and  public  technical  Institutes  the  latter   and   In   consequence   some   kinds  of  the   gifted   performance   which    he   has 

Federal  share  «iust  equal  40  percent  of  the  schools  ot  nursing,  after 7une  30,  1965.  have  given.     Tills   Is   but   one   of    a   series   of 

cost  of  a  project.  the  option  of  applying  for  financial  assist-  examples. 

The  committee  has  observed  that  this  In-  ance  for  the  construction  ot  faculties  under  t   belipvp  thnt   thp   cniintrv   "jh/iiilrt   ho 

Bexlble  provision  has  resulted  In  a  u.se  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  very    proud    of    Wavne    MnR^"F  ^    hi^ 

Federal  grants   which   is   inconsistent   with  This  would,  however,  be  contrarv  to  the  m-  v,   il,n         t      i^.n  ■          %.  '""RSE    in    nis 

the  objectives  of  the  act.    In  order  to  Insure  tent  of  Congress  In  framing  the  Nurse  Train-  1}^"°'™?  °i  a  Dill  m  such  a  sensitive  and 

that  situations  do   not   arise   in   which   an  ing  Act  of  1984,  whicn  was  to  concentrate  highly  important  field, 

entire  State's  allotment  Is  obligated  to  Just  programs  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  The  pending  measure  Is  probably  as 

one  project,  and  to  provide  for  greater  flexl-  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  training  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Nation  as  any 

iillity  of  grant  funds  for  public  community  of  health  personnel  under  legislation  for  that  other   legislation   we   have   had   or   will 

colleges  and  public  technical  Institutes,  the  special  purpose.  have 

Jfs^ 'r'e^m'rZTo"p«cent  bf/e^^sSi  Mr.  MORSE.     Finally.  Mr.  President.  ,  "  -is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  the 

iiiong  the  lines  of  the  variable  matching  title  VHI  Of  the  bill  contains  general  '^ct  that  the  committee  agreed  upon  the 

requirement  provl-^ion  for  the  4-year  Instltu-  Provisions  relating  to  the  various  titles,  ""eport  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

"on  seginent   ot   the   program  "    Thi«,   the  and  I  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  them  ^'"   MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

state  commission  will  be  provided  with  the  at  this  time  Senator  yield? 

neutulity  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  Federal  ^o    conclude     Mr     President     I   iiree  ^r.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

ah.are  which  cannot  exceed  40  percent  for  pas^ge  "f  X'  biir  as  rlooi^ed   toThe  Mr.  MORSE.     I  really  should  not  have 

projects  involving   the  construction  of  tha  g-'s'^Be   oi    tne   oiii   as  reporiea   to   tne  ^  ^  ^y^     spnatjir  tji  viplrl  homiice  t  rfn 

pubic  community  college  and  public  technl-  Senate.      It    IS    a    carefully    considered  l^St.„J!  t^^,^  ^Ji...T^^^^\t 

c»l  institutes.      '         ^          "  piece  of  legislation.    In  my  judgment,  it  "°t  know  wtot  to  say  except  to  tell  the 

„„,„ is  a  necp<;'^arv  nlpre  of  ipirieiofinn    onri  Senator  of  the  great  help  that  he  has 

ISDEFINTTE    AVAILABlLrTY     OF    EUMS    APPSOPRI-  '•"    "    "eLeSSary    piCCB    OI    legislation,    ana  ,                                        .                     „,.„».   orM,vo.<,oflnv. 

ATED  UNDER  SECTION  =01  an  overduc  plcce  of  legislation.     It  is  been  to  me  and  of  niy  pieat  appieciatlon 

section  20,  of  th|  Higher  Education  Fa-  necessary  because  we  live  in  an  era  of  L^'^.  Jptween  .fl"          "                     ^''" 

ciSiiies  Act  would  be  amended  so  tiiat  funds  Promise  and  danger.     It  o£fers  promise  '=":"  "etween  us. 

spproprlated  under  this  section  shall  remain  because    science,    technology,    business,  ^    want    the    Record    to   show — as    I 

sviiiiabie  for  reservation  :n  fiscal  years  sue-  and  general  understanding  of  life  have  '^^^e  said  In  committee,  as  the  Senator 

::eeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  made  such  rapid  and  striking  advances  ^^fo^s — so  that  the  American  people  may 

•ppropriated.    At  the  present  time  appro-  (^at  man  has  within  his  srasD  the  ffrent-  know,  that  this  bill  would  not  be  before 

priations  for  the  establishment  and  improve-  est  oPPortunitTes  ever  k^own%^^^^^^^^  ^^^  Senate  today  If  it  were  not  for  the 

meat  of  graduate   schools   and   cooueratlvc  uppui tuiuties    ever    Known.      At   tne  .-.,.-.-n.„    fy.„  holn    -.nri  tha  nnntrth,, 

cr.duate  centers  are.  under  the  provisions  of  ^^me  time,  It  presents  grave  dangers  be-  f°°P"\"f  ";„  ,L  k  n  Vt  ,v,i  n„™^^^ 

section  201,  available  for  obligation  only  dur-  cause  man  must  leam  how  and  know  tions  made  to  the  bill  by  the  Republicans 

lag  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  approprla-  how  to  Utilize  the  electrons  the  mechan-  °"  "-^  s"Dcommlttee,  the  senior  Sena- 

tlon  Is  m.ade.    As  a  consequence,  campaigns  ical  devices   the  new  wav  of  life  nnri  the  t°r   from   New   York    IMr.   JavitsI.   the 

to  simulate  private  and  corporate  confrl-  aifirM  v^w  nf  IhTnnwL  ^;  JJc^  ^!  J""'"''     Senator     from     Vermont     [Mr. 

butions  to  make  up  non-Federal  matching  f""!l.I'Z»L^.!H    ^P^i^v,    'fi!  PHOUTy].  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 

funds  labor  under  a  serious  disadvantage.  'S  overwhelmed  and  demolished  by  them.  Colorado  IMr    DominickI 

^oreach";KirnM°."M"  'TT  '"r"'  ^^"^  J^^  '"^H    '"  "^'^^^""^  =>"'*  distinct  for  a  Ever^■  Republican  on  the  subcommittee 

^0  reach  their  objective.    It  Is  not  now  pes-  better  and  expanded  program  of  higher  avd  on  the  full  committpp  made  cnntW- 

ble  for  institutions,  in  soliciting  contrlbu-  education    which   will    train   and   equip  butions  to  tWs  bin  and  madlit^Xwe 

Prol^cS'  I^^^eKraud  V"dualf  L'^^^So^f  to  ™-  «"<^  '"-^'^  ^°  '"cet  the  challenges  "o"  LTto  brt^g  the  buTunTntaousT;"^^^^^ 

f-ijoy  for  more  than  a  fraction  of   1   year  ^"°  responsibilities  of  the  modern  age.  for  by  the  committee,  to  the  Senate 

the  fund-raising  advantages  of  a  durable  ob-  Therefore,  I  am  highly  honored  at  this  What  more  can  I  say  except  to  say  to 

ligation  of  Federal  funds  In  the  amount  time  to  offer  this  bUl  to  the  Senate  for  the  Senator  again  that  it  is  a  great  honor 
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10  sene  with  him  on  the  committee.  I 
shall  always  appreciate  the  l:lnd  words 
he  lias  just  uttered, 

I  warn  him  lliat  I  vould  not  be  a  bit 
»  :>urpnsed  if  hio  staitment  did  iijl  creep 
into  my  campaign  literature  la  136S. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
iiave  to  run  that  risk.  I  am  sure  that 
the  opponent  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  at  that  time  will  find  many 
things  to  counterbalance  my  statement. 

Like  every  first-rate  captain,  the  Sen- 
ator thanks  his  team.  We  are  all  very 
grateful  to  him. 

Mr  President,  I  naw  yield  to  the  Sena- 
wr  from  West  Virginia. 

H:r.HE!t  EDTTCATION  ACT  OF  1965  IS  EESPONStVE 
AND  COMPREHENsrvE  APPBOACH  TO  NATIONAI. 
MEEDS — WEST  VIEOINUV  TO  BECnVE  SIGNITI- 
CANT  BFNEillS 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Ml'.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  at  this  time  to  voice  my  sup- 
port tor  H  R  9567.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  original  bill.  S.  §00.  It  was  my  re- 
.^ponsibility  to  work  closely  with  other 
Senators  on  this  measure  and  to  have 
participated  ta  its  consideration  in  both 
subcommittee  and  full  committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
Ojr  and  Public  Welfare,  it  has  often  been 
my  duty  to  review  programs  which  aid  in 
the  education  of  our  Nation's  young  pea- 
pie.  With  due  respect  for  the  work  of 
past  Congresses  on  higher  education  leg- 
islation, I  state  with  emphasis  that  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  when  en- 
acted, will  be  the  most  significant  law  in 
the  field  of  hiKher  education  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Land-Grant  College 
Act. 

This  is  true  because  the  bill  reoog- 
nizp.5  and  underscores  the  fact  that  sup- 
port for  higher  education  must  be  both 
varied  in  approach  and  coordinated  in 
effort.  Two  years  ago,  when  we  enacted 
:he  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  we  gave  a.5sistance  in  a  specific  area 
of  need— facilities.  However,  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  need  is  as  im- 
mediate, if  not  more  so,  in  other  areas 
The  need  for  university  extension  and 
continuing  education  programs  in  urban 
'end  rural  areas,  for  books,  for  training 
and  research  in  college  libraries,  for  a 
comprehensive  student  assistance  pro- 
•jram,  for  strengthening  underdeveloped 
colleges,  for  highly  qualified  teachers, 
and  for  adequate  educational  media  has 
been  pointed  out  by  persons  knowledge- 
able in  education.  Now  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  action  in  satisfying 
these  needs.  In  evaluating  this  legisla- 
tion carefully  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion thi^t  it  is  the  best  higher  educa- 
tion bill  to  be  offered  in  the  Senate  since 
I  became  a  Member  of  this  body. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JiHTTSl  has  .so  effectively  stated,  much 
of  the  credit  for  assembling  and  refining 
this  comprehensive  measure  must  go  to 
my  cherished  friend  and  colleague  from 
Oregon.  Senator  Wayke  Morse.  As 
chairman  of  the  Sut)Committee  on  Edu- 
cation he  has  maintained  the  closest  con- 
tact with  citizens  and  groups  through- 
out the  Nation  who  are  vitally  concerned 
with  strengthening  higher  education. 
Throughout   the   Senate  hearings,   and 


during  lengthy  executive  sessions  of  the 
suijcommitlee.  Senator  Morse  sought  to 
steer  a  course  of  responsibility  and  re- 
sponsiveness. He  listened  with  patience 
to  the  witnesses  and  the  arguments,  and 
he  endeavored  to  sift  from  each  the  ideas 
which  ftould  make  this  a  more  effective 
law. 

Ml-.  President.  I  jolnln  applauding  the 
productive  efforts  of  Senator  Morse  in 
bringing  to  the  Senate  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  of  1965.  I  congratulate  lilm,  and 
assure  him  that  it  was  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience for  me  personally  to  have 
labored  at  his  side  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  significant  and  complex  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  will  combat  some  of  the 
major  probleins  that  have  plagued  col- 
leges and  universities  in  our  Nation  in 
recent  years. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
will: 

First,  assist  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  establishing  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  designed  to 
help  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  urban 
and  suburban  areas; 

Second,  upgrade  the  quality  of  college 
libraries  by  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
library  materials  for  rescarcii  and 
training  in  librarlanship,  and  for  expand- 
ing the  services  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  other  libraries : 

Third,  improve  the  quality  of  higher 
education  by  assisting  intercollegiate 
cooperative  arrangements  and  by  estab- 
lishing a  national  teaching  fellowship 
program  to  attract  outstanding  young 
scholars  to  teach  in  developing  institu- 
tions: 

Foiurth,  extend  the  benefits  of  college 
education  to  more  students  by  provid- 
ing imdergraduate  scholarships  to  needy 
student.s;  by  establishing,  assisting,  and 
stimulating  programs  of  Insured  re- 
duced-interest loans  for  college  students: 
by  extending  and  expanding  the  college 
w-ork-study  program:  and  by  expanding 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958: 

Fifth,  establish  a  National  Teachers 
Corps  to  strengthen  the  educational  op- 
portunities available  to  children  in  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  low-in- 
come families  and  encourage  colleges 
and  universities  to  broaden  their  pro- 
grams of  teacher  preparation: 

Sixth,  Improve  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate classroom  instruction  in  se- 
lected subject  area.s  by  authorizing  funds 
for  equipment  purchases  and  for  faculty 
development  programs:  and 

Seventh,  increase  the  number  and  ca- 
pacity of  academic  facilities  by  raising 
the  appropriations  of  titles  I  and  n  of 
the  Higher  Education  PacUiiies  Act  of 
1963,  Public  Law  88-204. 

The  benefits  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  the  institutions,  students, 
and  residents  of  West  Virginia  are  both 
significant  and  varied.  Certain  aspects 
of  these  benefits  can  be  given  in  detail, 
others  must  be  estimated,  and  still  others 
depend  on  the  desires  and  actions  of  the 
people  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State. 


TTTLE    I — COLLEGE    AND    tJNIVERSrrT    EXTENSION 
AMD    CONTINUING   EDUCATION 

This  title  would  authorize  the  Commis. 
sioner  of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
institutions  of  liigher  education  in  States 
which  have  designated  a  State  institu- 
tion or  agency  to  submit  a  plan  outlining 
its  program  to  strengthen  extension  and 
continuing  education.  The  plan  would 
set  forth: 

First,  if  an  institution  of  Iiigher  educa- 
tion administers  the  program,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  council  repre- 
sentative of  institutions  in  the  State 
which  are  competent  to  participate  in 
the  program: 

Second,  a  comprehensive  coordinated 
statewide  program  of  projects  assisted 
under  this  title: 

Tlilrd,  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  iiisure  that  eilec. 
live  programs  are  available  where  the 
specific  need  exists:  and 

Fourth,  periodic  evaluation  of  projects 
and  programs  in  relation  to  the  needs 
and  problems  within  the  State. 

The  types  of  projects  and  activities 
possible  under  this  title  include:  studies 
of  employment  problems  and  of  economic 
growth  possibilities:  appraisals  of  wel- 
fare administration  and  effectiveness: 
seminars  on  antipoverty  projects: 
courses  to  train  subprofessional  per.^on- 
nel  as  aids  in  the  health  services  and 
social  work:  conferences  and  siminars 
on  the  problems  associated  with  se.3 le- 
gation and  with  measures  taken  to  pro- 
mote desegregation:  and  comses  'or 
professional  people  such  as  doctoiE, 
lawyers,  and  administrators  to  relate 
the  findings  of  research,  the  significance 
of  cuiTent  events,  and  new  techniques  t) 
their  responsibilities  to  the  public.  Ol 
the  $25  million  authorized  under  title  1 
for  1966  fiscal  year,  $239,629  would  bt 
allocated  for  grants  in  West  Virginia 

TITLE     n COLLEGE     LIPKARV      ASSISTANCE     AK3 

LIDRARY    TRAINING   AND   RESEARCH 

Title  II  provides  for  four  types  o; 
■jranls  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  designed  to  improve  liie 
quality  of  library  services  in  colleges  :':ii: 
universities:  First,  basic  grants  of  $3.0^5 
to  each  in.'^titution  for  the  purcha'^o  o 
library  materials:  second,  supplem'ma: 
grants  of  up  to  SIO  per  full-time  stuck;  t 
to  institutions  whose  lack  of  adeqiisi' 
library  resources  hinders  the  devi'^ip- 
ment  of  the  in^tirutions:  third.  sp'.'c:al 
purpose  brants  to  institut-ons  demun- 
stratinB  special  needs  for  adtiitio.ul 
resoui-ces  in  order  to  meet  national  o; 
regional  needs  in  the  library  and  infor- 
mation sciences:  and  fourth,  grants  to 
assist  in  the  development,  expanjio'i 
and  improvement  of  programs  to  '•.i'-' 
persons  in  librarianship.  to  nssijt 
trainees  with  stipends  and  allowaiiie.- 
and  to  assist  in  the  conducting  of  le- 
.search  in  the  field  of  the  library  -"• 
information  sciences. 

In  West  Virginia  there  are  approxi- 
mately 19  institutions  which  would  ii' 
eligible  to  receive  basic  grants  unici 
this  title.  This  means  that  up  to  S9i  t.(i" 
could  be  granted  to  colleges  in  West 
Virginia.  It  is  possible  that  as  much 
as  $320,000  would  be  granted  to  West 
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Virginia    institutions    as    supplemental 
grants.  i 

There  is  no  way  fc  give  an  adequate 
estimate  of  what  the  amounts  of  special 
purpose  giants  and  research  and  train- 
ing grants  to  institutions  in  West  \'\x- 
sinia  would  be.  This  Is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  desires  of  the  colleges  niid 
universities  and  on  their  qualifications. 
However,  representatives  of  West  Vir- 
ginia institutions  have  indicated  mi 
interest  in  both  types  of  grants. 

TITLE    in —STRENGTHENING    DEVELOPING 

INSTITtTTlONS 

Title  III  provides  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  to  institutions  of  higlier  educa- 
tion and  to  teacliing  fellows  to  assist  in 
raising  the  quality  of  developing  insti- 
tutions. Fiscal  year  1966  authorizations 
would  be  $55  million. 

West  Virginia  is  fortunate  in  that  none 
of  its  many  4-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, according  to  the  1964-65  Education 
Directory,  lack  accreditation  and  that,  in 
general,  the  institutions  are  of  high 
quality.  However,  participation  in  this 
iJiogram  would  not  be  limited  by  this 
high  quality. 

Three  of  its  four  junior  colleges  listed 
In  the  directory  lack  accreditation  by  the 
regional  accreditation  association  and 
should  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  title. 

Grants  could  be  used  to  assist  West 
Virginia  institutions  in  making  coopera- 
tive arrangements  to  aid  such  developing 
institutions  in  the  State  as  well  as  such 
institutions  in  other  States. 

TITLE    IV — STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

The  various  parts  of  the  title  offer  aid 
In  all  of  the  major  forms  of  student  as- 
sistance now  available '  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  major  step  toward  pro- 
viding all  our  youth  the  opportunity  to 
attend  college  regardless  of  their  finan- 
cial situation. 

Part  A  would  establish  a  program  of 
undergraduate  scholarships  for  students 
from  families  with  incomes  which  do  not 
permit  significant  family  contributions 
toward  the  students  college  education. 

Part  B  i.s  designed  to  establish  and 
Improve  insured  student  loan  programs 
with  Federal  interest  subsidies  on  the 
loans.  Each  State  would  receive  a  grant 
to  assist  in  establishing  or  strengthening 
reserve  funds  for  student  loan  programs. 
Until  the  States  establish  comprehensive 
piograms,  the  Federal  Government  would 
liLsure  student  loans.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  also  subsidize  interest 
payments  on  all  loans  made  under  this 
part  for  families  with  adjusted  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $15,000. 

West  Virginia  would  receive  $177,411 
for  a  reserve  fund  to  insure  loans. 

Part  C  would  extend  and  broaden  Wie 
college  work-study  program  which  *as 
established  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  The  eligibility  criteria 
would  be  based  on  need  rather  than  the 
original  requirement  that  participants  be 
from  low-income  families. 

Part  D  would  allot  an  increa.sed  au- 
thorization for  West  Virginia  of  $114,000 
under  tlUe  in  of  the  National  Defense 


Education  Act  for  grants  to  public 
schools  and  of  $3,400  for  loans  to  pri- 
vate schools  for  the  purchase  of  labora- 
tory equipment. 

The  subject  areas  of  titles  m  and  XI 
would  be  expanded  and  the  loan  forgive- 
ness provision  would  be  expanded  to 
permit  persons  who  teach  In  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies to  cancel  their  entire  obligation  at 
the  rate  of  15  percent  per  year.  The 
benefits  under  title  XI  to  West  Virginia 
cannot  be  determined. 

Estimated  benefits  of  title  XV  to  the 
students  of  West  Virginia  are  as  follows: 
All  calculations  are  based  on  estimated 
averages. 


Amount 
or  eraiiu 
or  Joans 

Pirt 

Number  or 

to  he 

pnrtlclpBnts 

USfl  or 
ovafinble 
In  West 
Vireinla 

I'Brt  A  (scholiirehlpsj    

i.rw 

SgS,%236 

Pun  B  (Insured  luoiis-  does 

not  Include  auiouiit  of  m- 

teivst  fiiihsidv)..  . . 
Riwen-e  luiKl.J.. 

7,.inO-8.S(» 

B,  am,  duo 

177.411 

Pan  a 

Part  O  <gnmts  and  louui.. . 

3,S00 

1.5711,000 
118.000 

Total 

12,nXM3,70O 

8,3M,047 

TtlXB  V — TCACBER  PROGRAMB 

Title  V  will  establish  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Teacher  Preparation,  a  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps,  a  fellowship  pro- 
gram for  teachers,  and  provide  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  im- 
proved teacher  education. 

The  Advisoi-y  Council,  imder  part  A, 
would  be  established  in  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation to  review  the  fellowship  and 
Teacher  Coitjs  programs  and  other 
teacher  preparation  programs. 

Part  B  provides  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
would  be  funded  at  $36,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  This  program  in  its  first  year 
would  permit  approximately  6.000  indi- 
viduals either  alone  or  as  members  of  a 
teaching  team  to  provide  teaching  sen'- 
ices  in  local  school  districts.  Teacher 
corpsmen  would  be  available  for  those 
areas  of  West  Virginia  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families. 

Part  C  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  support  fellow- 
ship programs  for  graduate  study  lending 
to  a  master's  or  equivalent  degree  for  the 
purpose  of  ser-.-ing  in  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, or  postsecondary  vocational 
schools.  Of  the  total  number  of  fellow- 
ships, 40  percent  would  be  awarded  to 
recent  recipients  of  a  bachelor's  degree 
graduating  with  high  standing  who  are 
recommended  by  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Tlie  remaining  60  percent  would  be 
awarded  to  persons  with  at  least  5  aca- 
demic years  of  experience  teaching  in 
an  elementary,  secondary,  or  postsec- 
ondary vocational  school.  Four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  fellowships  would  be 
authorized  in  1966:  10.000  in  1967:  and 
15,000  in  each  of  the  3  succeeding  yeai-s. 
Part  D  would  provide  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  with  $5  million  for 


fiscal  year  1966  and  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  grants  to  pay 
part  of  the  costs  of  improi-lng  graduate 
and  undergraduate  teacher  training  pro- 
grams in  institutions  of  liigher  education. 
The  exact  benefits  for  West  Virginia 
under  this  title  cannot  be  determined 
but  the  people  of  the  State  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  this  program. 

TITLE  VI — FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOE  THE 
IMPnOVE.MENT  OF  DNOERGRADDATE  IW8TSCC- 
TION 

Part  A  of  this  title  would  make  avail- 
able to  institutions  of  higher  education 
$35  million  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other  spe- 
cial equipment.  It  would  also  authorize 
$2.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  be  used 
by  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
llie  acquisition  of  television  equipment 
and  materials  *nd  to  pay  for  manor  re- 
modeling necessary  for  the  use  of  such 
eqiupment. 

Part  B  would  authorize  $5  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1966  for  the  operation  of 
sliort-term  workshops  or  short-term  or 
regular  session  institutes  for  mdniduals 
preparing  to  use  educational  media 
equipment  in  teaching  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  individuals  prepar- 
ing to  become  specialists  in  educational 
media  or  librarians  or  other  specialists 
using  such  media. 

West  Virginia  would  be  eligible  for 
S345.000  under  part  A  but  there  is  no 
State  allocation  under  part  B. 

TITLE  VII — AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FACILITIES  ACT  OF   1663 

Title  VII  increases  the  authorization 
in  titles  I  and  11  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  Tlie  existing  au- 
thorization for  tiiie  I  would  be  amended 
to  provide  $100  million  more  than  the 
original  $230  million  for  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  construction  of 
undergraduate  facilities.  Title  II  au- 
thorizations for  construction  of  graduate 
facilities  would  be  increased  from  $60  to 
$120  million. 

Three  million,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars  would  be  allocated  to  in- 
stitutions in  West  Virginia  imder  the 
provisions  of  title  I.  There  is  no  State 
allocation  under  title  rt. 

Butimated  total  benefits  of  the  bill 
iHJl.  956?)  to  West  Virginia 

Amount 

Title  I S239.629 

Title  11  (does  not  Include  special 
grants  or  researcii  and  train- 
ing  grantei 415.  tHM 

Title  III  (estimates  not  avail- 
able). 

'nUe  rv ._ 8,  329.  847 

Title  V    (estimates   not   avaU- 
able). 

Title  VI  I  does  not  Include  .part 

B)-  — 345,000 

Title    VH     (does    not    Include 

grants  for  graduate  taclllties)       3.  455, 928 


Tot«l._ 12.785.204 

This  total  should  not  be  construed  to  be 
the  total  benefit  of  the  bill  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  does  not  Include  all  of  the 
benefits  of  titles  II,  VI.  or  VII  nor  doei 
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it  include  any  of  the  benefits  in  title  m 
or  V. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  certain  of  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  which  wlU  accrue  to  the 
citizens  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor makes  it  as  dimcult  for  me  to  reply 
as  d,d  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
say  good  naturedly  that  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  getting  the  bill  passed  than  in 
being  buried,  but  I  would  be  less  than 
human  if  I  did  not  take  note  of  the 
eulogies.  I  would  also  be  derelict  if  I 
did  not  let  the  record  show  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  contributions  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  made  to  the  bill. 
The  people  of  the  country  and  the  people 
of  his  State  should  know  of  my  belief,  for 
whatever  it  may  oe  worth,  that  in  my 
judgment  there  is  no  Senator  who  is  a 
t)ettcr  authority  or  has  a  broader  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  the  smaller  col- 
leges of  America  than  does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Ranooiph). 

The  record  is  replete  with  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
gima.  Almost  automatically  we  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
einia  to  hear  his  views  on  such  prob- 
lems. But  his  knowledge  is  not  limited 
to  small  colleges.  He  is  versed  in  all 
aspects  of  this  problem. 

i  do  not  know  the  attendance  record — 
I  do  not  pay  attention  to  those  statis- 
tics— but  I  know  there  was  fine  attend- 
ance by  all  my  colleagues.  There  was  a 
particularly  fine  attendance  record  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  fine 
assistance  in  questioning  witnesses  and 
recommending  witnesses.  The  record 
will  show  his  contributions  time  and  time 
again.  .As  I  did  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  But  I  plead  that  the  Senate 
get  on  with  its  job  of  passing  the  bill  and 
considering  It  section  by  section. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous'  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
cALFl  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
.ind    Senators    Moss,    Bible,    Bartlett, 

GRtTENIKO.     CHURCH.     BtlRDICK,     iNOtTTE. 

McGovERN,  Boggs,  Fonc.  and  McIntyre 
to  this  bin.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide  

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  amendment  offered? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
it  at  the  present  time. 

The  amendment  would  have  provided 
a  $75,000  minimum  by  providing  that  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  of  each  State 
administer  title  I  of  the  Secondary-Ele- 
mentary Educational  Act. 

Title  I  now  provides  that  each  State 
aeencv  should  have  1  percent  of  the 
amount  allocated.  The  1-percent  pro- 
vision Is  ample  in  many  States,  but  In 
many  more  sparsely  populated  States, 
where  there  are  many  school  districts, 
it  would  not  be  adequate  or  sufficient. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 


breakdown  of  the  amount  that  would  be 
provided  under  present  law  and  under 
my  amendment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  breal:- 
down  v.'a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


■iddilional  Federal  f unlit  required  under  tiilf  I  of  (he  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Acl  of  19So  to  eataUUh  a  $75,000  niinvnum  Slate  allotment  for  admmisiralion  costs 
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Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
I  am  favorably  Inclined  to  his  amend- 
ment. We  shall  be  considering  In  com- 
mittee and,  we  hope,  on  the  Senate  floor 
next  week  or  in  the  next  few  days  there- 
after, a  House  bill  which  Is  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  for  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
my  judgment.  I  ask  the  Senator,  If  he 
could  not  agree  with  me  that  his  amend- 
ment would  be  more  appropriately  in- 
cluded In  the  House  bill  to  which  I  have 
reference,  than  the  bill  before  us  this 
afternoon? 

That  is  my  understanding  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  that  when  the  subcommit- 
tee takes  up  the  House  bill  in  executive 
session  within  the  next  week  or  the  week 


thereafter,  he  will  find  me  giving  him 
support  in  connection  with  that  bill. 

If  that  is  satisfactory  to  him.  I  would 
prefer  Hot  to  have  the  amendment  offered 
this  afternoon,  but  offered  to  the  House 
bill  we  shall  soon  be  reviewing. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  the  reason  I 
did  not  offer  it.  I  expected  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  make  that  response. 

I  agree  that  the  amendment  should 
go  in  the  appropriate  place  in  the  House 
bm  rather  than  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  My  amendment  is  an  important 
amendment  which  should  be  adopted  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  it  will  be  offered  to  the 
House  bill. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  ^^-lU 
jield  to  me  for  one  more  minute,  I,  too. 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  fn^m 
Oregon, 
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In  all  the  history  of  the  United  States 
there  has  never  been  an  educational  pro- 
gram enacted  such  as  the  one  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Not  since  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Morrill  a  hundred  years  ago  have  we  had 
the  kind  of  leadership  we  have  had  since 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  America  and  the 
families  of  America  for  another  100  years 
will  praise  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  just  as  they  praised  Senator 
Morrill  and  other  great  leaders  of  educa- 
tion. 

This  is  a  culmination  of  one  of  the 
finest  educational  programs  that  has  ever 
been  put  together.  This  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  drive  of  two  decades  for  Federal 
support  of  education;  and  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve  it  and  bring 
it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  very  much.  He  has  al- 
ways been  one  one  of  those  who  have 
made  contribution  after  contribution  to 
lecislation. 

On  behalf  of  my  committee  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  we  always  consider 
him  a  special  consultant  to  the  commit- 
tee and  thank  him  for  his  help. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  glad. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Montana  used  exc(,'llcnt 
judgment  in  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment. I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and.  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  I  have  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  this  amendment.  I  understand 
its  nature,  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
cooperate  in  obtaining  some  results  from 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  reiterate  any- 
thing said  by  ray  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  but  I  wish  to  make  certain 
points  briefly  that  I  consider  significant 
In  this  connection. 

It  has  been  properly  said  that  this  is 
probably  the  leading  proposal  in  educa- 
tion and  wiU  stand  beside  the  Morrill  Act 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
as  the  principal  pillar  supporting  the 
structure  of  college  and  university  train- 
ing In  the  United  States. 

1  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Congress, 
by  passing  the  bill  today,  will  be  legislat- 
ing for  today  and  tomorrow.  Happy  In- 
deed are  the  legislators  who  can  pass  a 
measure  which  looks  forward  to  tomor- 
row or  takes  care  of  the  needs  as  ade- 
quately and  effectively  as  I  find  this 
measure  does. 

Second,  tills  is  a  measure  In  which  the 
highest  degree  of  partisanship  within  bi- 
partisanship was  exercised;  the  rivalry 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  on 
the  committee  was  to  find  which  could 
contribute  the  most  constructive  means 
to  achieve  the  goals  we  seek.  Hence,  it 
Is  a  legislative  achievement  of  the  first 
rank. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  bill  had 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  minority 


members  of  the  committee.  This  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  historic  sponsorslilp  and 
support  in  the  Congress  of  education 
legislation  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

We  confront  a  critical  problem.  Col- 
lege costs  are  rising  5  percent  annually; 
5.2  million  students  are  now  enrolled  in 
higher  education:  by  1970  tliere  will  be 
7  mUUon;  and  by  1973  there  will  be  8 
million.  More  colleges  are  coming  into 
being  eveiy  year.  We  now  have  about 
2.300  colleges,  but  about  10  percent  of  the 
baccalaureate-granting  institutions  are 
not  accredited,  indicating  the  critical 
need  for  title  III  of  this  bill  which  seeks 
to  develop  colleges  which  have  not 
reached  an  adequate  stage  of  attainment 
in  terms  of  tlie  education  they  can  offer 
young  people.  The  bill  recognizes  the 
population  explosion  in  the  United 
States.  It  also  recognizes  the  knowledge 
explosion  which  has  made  college  li- 
braries inadequate,  which  requires  more 
trained  teachers,  which  requires  teach- 
ers with  advanced  degrees  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever;  which  requires  special 
help  to  developing  institutions:  which  re- 
quires more  complex  and  advanced  lab- 
oratory equipment,  new  concepts  of 
teaching,  and  continuing  college  level 
education  for  those  who  have  completed 
their  schooling  and  have  embarked  upon 
life  careers. 

All  of  this  is  covered  by  the  bill. 
Then — and  this  point  always  arises  In 
matters  of  this  character,  and  I  say  it 
advisedly,  considering  its  objectives — 
the  bill  is  not  costly.  On  the  contrary, 
failure  to  enact  the  bill  will  be  far  more 
costly  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  especially  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  bill  Is  distinguished,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  its  loan  features,  in  w-hich  it 
has  made  a  very  impressive  break - 
througli.  We  know  that  a  college  grad- 
uate earns  upward  of  $100,000  more  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  than  the  individual  who 
lacks  this  training.  This  is  shown  by 
many  surveys.  Those  with  advanced 
degrees  earn  still  more.  A  recent  survey 
by  the  College  Placement  Council,  for 
e.xample,  shows  that  the  monthly  start- 
ing pay  for  the  holder  of  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  chemistiy  is  $593:  with  a  mas- 
ter's degree  his  monthly  salary  Is  $703; 
and  w-ith  a  doctor's  degree  his  monthly 
starting  salary  would  be  $998. 

We  are  doing  something  to  contribute 
greatly  to  the  economic  strength  as  well 
as  to  the  scientlflc  vitality  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  aspects  of  the  whole 
measure  is  in  the  loan  title.  In  the 
bill  we  are  authoring  a  new  program 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most 
imaginative  kind  of  program  since  the 
National  Defense  Educatiott>  Act  provi- 
sions. 

Under  part  B  of  title  IV.  an  insured 
Interest  loan  program  is  provided,  under 
which  the  student  may  borrow'  from 
banks  and  other  non-Federal  loan  funds 
up  to  $1,000  annually  to  finance  his 
studies.  This  Introduces  private  enter- 
prise into  the  effort  in  a  most  effective 
way.  and  utilize.';  all  of  its  resources.  At 
the  s&me  time  it  gives  tiiat  degree  of  gov- 


ernment assistance  wlilch  makes  feas- 
ible the  entry  of  private  enterprise  into 
the  bUl. 

As  I  have  said,  under  the  bill  the  stu- 
dent could  borrow  from  banks  and  other 
non-Federal  loan  funds  up  to  $1,000  an- 
nually to  finance  his  study.  The  loan 
is  to  be  guaranteed  by  State  or  private 
nonprofit  loan  guarantee  funds,  or  by 
the  Federal  Government  when  private 
funds  are  not  available.  The  student  is 
not  obliged  to  commence  repayment  im- 
til  9  months  after  he  has  completed  his 
studies.  In  that  resp(?ct  it  is  like  the 
National  Defense  ■Education  Act  loan 
program.  In  additlftn,  provision  is  made 
for  Federal  payment  of  the  Interest  on 
his  loan  during  his  college  years  and  a 
subvention  of  up  to  3  percent  annually 
thereafter,  so  that  the  effective  interest 
the  student  pays  on  his  loan  is  not  greater 
than  what  he  would  pay  under  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loan  direct 
from  the  university  or  college. 

By  doing  this,  we  relea.'^e  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  credit,  which  will 
service  the  needs  for  loans  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students. 

This  is  quite  remarkable.  In  \1ew  of  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  appropria- 
tions required  for  this  purpose.  We  au- 
thorize only  s:",500,000  in  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  1968  to  assist  in  es- 
tablishing or  strengthening  the  State  and 
private  nonprofit  student  loan  programs. 

Let  us  understand  that,  as  is  true  of 
FHA — and  FH.A  has.  Indeed,  operated  at 
a  profit — we  have  every  right  to  look  '-o 
this  guaranteed  loan  plan  to  cost  us  very 
little.  Nliiteen  States  already  have  ac- 
tive student  loan  Insurance  programs  and 
three  more  ha\c-  plans  which  will  be 
operative  shortly.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  includes  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  I  and  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair  represent.  The  United  Stu- 
dent Aid  Fund,  the  Nation's  largest  non- 
profit student  loan  guaranty  organiza- 
tion, is  operating  in  cooperation  with  685 
colleges  and  5,522  banks  in  49  States — 
in  all  but  one  State,  It  is  guaranteeing 
loans  at  the  rate  of  $30  million  annually, 
and  the  rate  Is  growing  every  year  as 
more  and  more  young  people  seek  to  ad- 
vance themselves  tlirough  a  college  edu- 
cation. 

In  short,  this  is  an  extraordinarily 
gifted  program,  requiring  relatively  little 
in  order  to  carry  it  through,  and  it  will 
have  enormous  repercussions  on  the  op- 
portunity afforded  to  our  youth  of  the 
country  who  are  entitled  to  a  college 
education  to  attain  it. 

The  authorization  for  advances  to 
States  and  nonprofit  private  funds  and 
the  authorization  to  irisure  up  to  $700 
million  annually  for  fiscal  year  1966  and 
more  thereafter  is  sufBcient  to  cover  all 
projected  needs,  even  If  students  seek  to 
borrow  the  full  amount  authorized,  which 
is  unlikely.  Experience  has  shown  that 
young  people  do  not  tend  to  overborrow 
for  their  education.  Indeed,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  United  Student  Aid  Fund, 
the  largest  private  nonprofit  loan  pro- 
gram in  the  Nation,  reveals  a  delinquency 
rate  of  only  about  1  percent.  Inci- 
dent.ally,  that  is  one  of  the  big  com- 
mendations for   the  private   enterprise 
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program,  because  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  experience  shows  a  de- 
linquency of  up  to  16  percent. 

With  private  enterprise  administering 
the  loan  program,  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  lower  in  cost  than  when  the  Federal 
Government  administers  it.  I  am  sure 
that  will  be  the  actuarial  record  which 
we  shall  see  as  a  result  of  this  history- 
making  proi?ram  of  guaranteed  private 
loans  for  college  education. 

Another  point  which  I  believe  to  be 
worthy  of  note  is  the  scholarship  portion 
of  the  bill.  Let  us  not,  be  deceived  by  the 
word  "scholarship."  This  is  a  scholar- 
ship for  needy  students.  The  scholar- 
ships would  range  from  $200  to  $800  a 
year,  with  a  special  provision — of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  author,  inciden- 
tally—adding $200  to  that  scholarship, 
making  a  maximum  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies, who  place  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
classes.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  recognized  scholastic  excellence 
while  Che  student  is  going  to  college.  In 
connection  with  scholarships  we  have 
generally  recotsnized  the  student's  pre- 
ceding record.  Here  is  a  provision  by 
which  we  give  a  bonus  to  the  student  who 
maintains  a  high  level  of  scholarship 
while  he  is  attending  college. 

Senator  Morse  has  spoken  of  the 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  the  author,  providing  for  15  per- 
cent of  the  allocation  of  scholarship  aid 
to  colleges  and  universities  within  a 
State  to  go  directly  to  the  State's  own 
scholarship  fund  on  an  even-matching 
basis,  to  be  used  for  needy  but  merito- 
rious students.  This  offers  a  kind  of 
■carrot"  to  the  State  to  increase  its  schol- 
arship fund  for  needy  students. 

There  are  many  other  amendments 
which  are  worthy  of  note.  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few.  I  am  proud  that  the 
minority  has  been  responsible  for  so 
many.  ,Thcy  arc  all  detailed  in  the  addi- 
tional views,  carried  in  the  committee 
report.  I  hope  they  will  have  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  point  to  a  provision 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  as  well  as  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  TowehI,  mak- 
ing more  flexible  the  use  of  funds  for  con- 
struction grants  to  public  community 
colleges  and  public  technical  institutes 
under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act.  This  has  helped  in  materially  im- 
proving the  amount*  which  will  effec- 
tively be  made  available  for  this  kind  of 
help. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  special  note 
of  the  provision  in  title  11  to  help  im- 
prove library  services.  There  are  great 
deficiencies  in  the  library  services,  even 
m  such  big  and  relatively  wealthy  States 
as  my  own  State  of  New  York.  Tliere 
are  many  institutions  with  inadequate 
libraries  in  the  134  4-year  institu- 
tions with  libraries  in  the  State  of  New 
■York.  Notwithstanding,  despite  the 
great  munificence  of  alumni,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  from  private  sources 
necessary  contributions  to  support  the 
Ubraries. 

The  great  incentive  which  will  be  given 
by  the  aid  contained  In  this  bill  will  be 
of   extraonilnary  help  in  that   regard. 


and  is  one  of  the  most  commendable 
aspects  of  this  very  commendable 
measure. 

The  Senator  from  Vei-mont  [Mr. 
Prouty  1  is  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  especially  about  liim, 
as  he  is  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Education  Subcommittee  and  led  the 
minority  side  on  the  key  work  of  the  sub- 
committee in  this  field.  A  little  research 
demonstrates  that  Senator  Prouty  rep- 
resents the  same  Sute  that  was  repre- 
sented by  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of 
■Vermont,  the  author  of  the  pioneering 
Morrill  Act  of  1862,  which  allotted  sub- 
stantial land  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
establisliment  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges.  It  is  therefore  en- 
tirely in  this  great  tradition  that  Senator 
Prouty  was  responsible  for  so  many  con- 
structive amendments  to  the  bill,  among 
them  extending  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loan  forgiveness  to  teachers 
in  poverty  impacted  areas,  broadening 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  to 
include  arts  and  humanities,  broadening 
the  title  V  fellowship  program  to  include 
nonpublic  school  teachers,  adding  in- 
dustrial arts  to  title  IX  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  adding  eco- 
nomics to  titles  III  and  IX  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  to  name  a 
few. 

Those  are  some  of  the  enormous  con- 
tributions the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
made. 

I  should  like  sdso  to  note  the  extraor- 
dinarily fine  contribution  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI, 
a  new  Senator,  who  has  already  proved 
his  great  worth,  especially  in  the  area  of 
library  services,  in  which  he  rendered 
extraordinary  service  in  his  amendment 
postponing  the  cutoff  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Institutes  for 
School  Libraries,  for  example,  and  in 
many  other  respects  improved  the  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  a  word  of  com- 
mendation on  behalf  of  the  minority  for 
the  constructive  and  helpful  cooperation 
received  from  the  Office  of  Education  and 
Its  representatives.  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin. 
Director  of  the  OfSce  of  Legislation,  and 
Chester  Relyea  of  the  Offlce  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel, 

There  has  been  great  praise,  and  quite 
pi^flperly,  for  the  majority  staff,  which 
did  such  a  fine  Job.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  for  the  minority  staff.  Roy 
Millenson.  minority  clerk,  and  Stephen 
Kurzman,  minority  coimsel,  have  done  a 
service  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  mi- 
nority, "Without  these  dedicated  staff 
members,  and  without  the  brilliant  ef- 
forts of  Charles  Lee  and  Jack  Forsythe 
of  the  majority  staff,  I  do  not  believe 
we  would  be  here  today  in  such  an  effec- 
tive posture  for  a  historic  advance  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  obligations  to  it.s 
own  future  in  the  higher  education  field 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  as  stated  earlier  in  the 
debate.  I  enthusiastically  support  H.R. 
956".  a  bill  designed  to  .strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education.    It  was  my  re- 


sponsibility to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measiire  approved  unanimously  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei 
fare,  and  the  full  committee. 

In  his  educational  message  to  the 
Congress,  President  Johnson  clearly  de- 
scribed the  status  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  and  recommended 
remedies  for  alleviating  some  of  its  de- 
ficiencies. Unparalleled  change  and  ex- 
pansion in  science  and  technology,  cul- 
tural achievement,  and  in  enhancing  the 
lives  of  all  citizeirs  has  placed  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  colleges  and  universities. 
They  must  train  men  and  women  to  cope 
with  the  serious  problems  confronting 
this  Nation  and  the  world.  Our  Institu- 
tions must  do  this  in  the  lace  of  rapidly 
expanding  enrollments,  enlarged  facul- 
ties, the  mounting  number  and  complex- 
ity of  courses,  and  increased  cost. 

An  essential  bulwark  in  the  higher 
educational  program  is  the  library.  At 
one  authoritative  statement  stresses  if. 

The  library  should  be  the  most  Importfini 
intellectual  resource  ot  the  academic  com- 
munity. Its  services,  given  by  a  competent 
Etaff  of  adequate  Blze,  should  Ije  geared  to 
Implement  ttie  purposes  ol  the  college's  gen- 
eral program  and  to  meet  the  specific  educa- 
tional objectives  of  the  Institution  •  •  • 
Beyond  supporting  the  instructional  program 
to  the  fullest  extent,  the  llbrnry  should  en- 
deavor to  meet  tlie  legitimate  demands  of 
nil  Its  patrons,  from  the  senior  professor  en- 
gaged in  advanced  research  to  the  freshman 
just  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  higher 
learning. 

Mr.  President,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
library  in  fulfilling  its  functions  to  the 
college  program  may  be  measured  in 
terms  of  books  and  Journals,  personnel, 
buildings,  and  finances. 

Piom  the  national  viewpoint,  when  we 
look  at  some  of  these  factors,  we  discover 
sei'ious  deficiencies  For  Instance,  when 
the  national  standards  are  applied  with 
respect  to  the  4-ycar  institutions,  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  fall  below  the 
minimum,  as  do  80  percent  of  the  2-year 
institutions. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  been 
making  splendid  progress  in  strengthen- 
ing Its  libraries  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  but  we  continue  to  face  serious 
problems. 

In  the  United  States,  only  1'29  Ubraries 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  con- 
tain 300.000  or  more  volumes.  One  of 
these.  I  am  gratified  to  state.  Is  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  with  over  half  a  million 
volumes.  However,  of  the  sixteen  4-year 
institutions  In  our  State  with  libraries  of 
under  300.000  volumes.  15  do  not  meet 
standards.  In  the  case  of  the  2-year  In- 
stitution.s,  three  in  number,  none  meet 
the  standards  for  books.  It  Is  evident, 
therefore,  mat  jiromnt  attention  must 
be  given  to  ways  of  increasing  these  sorely 
needed  library  resources. 

Libraries  must  have  adeq'aate  financinl 
support.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  matter,  competent  authorities  hn'.e 
decided  that  5  percent  is  the  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  total  educational  and 
general  budget  to  be  devoted  to  the  ade- 
quate operation  of  Uie  library.  Actually, 
the  present  average  expenditure  for  til 
colleges  in  the  United  States  is  only  3.5 
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percent.  Instead  of  the  recommended  5 
[jcicent. 

In  West  Virginia,  of  the  seventeen  4- 
year  institutions  of  higher  education,  14 
do  not  meet  the  national  support  stand- 
ard for  their  libraries.  Of  the  three  2- 
year  institutions  in  my  State,  two  spend 
less  than  the  recommended  5  percent  of 
the  total  operating  budget  of  the  college. 

These  shortcomings  will  be  remedied 
jn  part  by  the  three  types  of  grants  pro- 
vided in  S.  600:  Basic,  supplemental,  and 
special  pun^ose. 

Of  special  satisfaction  to  me  are  the 
provisions  in  S.  600  for  training  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  librarianshlp.  The 
shortage  of  125.000  trained  librarians, 
which  was  repeatedly  called  to  our  at- 
tention while  considering  this  bill,  is  not 
just  another  statistic  to  be  taken  lightly. 
To  ignore  the  lack  of  librarians  means 
v.-e  are  crippling  our  Nation's  forward 
stride  toward  quality  education  to  meet 
the  national  needs  and  to  utilize  the 
ability  of  every  citizen. 

President  Johnson  stressed  In  his  mes- 
sage that  higher  education  was  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  luxury.  By  passing  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  we  are-  making 
2  progressive  step  toward  providing  in- 
creased opportunity  and  excellence  in 
education  for  our  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
En  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oa  p.ige  212,  line  15,  Insert  "or  any  other  ^ 
-Aci"  nfter  the  word  "Act". 

On  p.3gc  212.  line  21.  Inunedlately  before 
Uie  period.  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the 
'  following : 

"or  the  membership  practices  or  Internal 
openi^lons  of  any  fraternal  organization. 
ffAteralty  or  sorority,  any  private  club  or  any 
religious  organization  of  any  institution  of 
higlier  education". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senulor  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr,  TOWER.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  should  like 
my  name  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Texas  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ■With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.OIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

.Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mo.vroney], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
SiENNisi  and  I  had  prepared  an  amend- 
ment we  intended  to  offer  to  this  bill, 
which  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
aniendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
nunois. 

For  that  reason,  we  shall  withhold 
the  .subniis.sion  of  the  amendment  which 
we  prepared,  and  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  If  he  would  be  so  gracious  as  to 
permit  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  myself  to 
become  cosponsors  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  have  them  do  so. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  wm  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  with  the  imderstanding  that  by 
so  doing  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ER'VIN,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois ill  support  of  his  amendment  the 
text  of  an  amendment  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  myself,  and  the 
text  of  a  statement  prepared  by  me  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  was  considering  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  there  was  consider- 
able discussion  on  enlarging  and  ampli- 
fying the  powers  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, over  the  matter  of  certain  ex- 
clusions and  exemptions  of  ijrivate  clubs, 
fraternities,  sororities,  and  religious 
groups.  The  e.xclusion  was  finally  in- 
cluded In  title  VI  of  the  Ci\il  Rights 
Act;  and  when  the  instant  bill  was  un- 
der consideration  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, language  identical  with  that 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  incoi-porated 
in  tlic  higher  education  bill. 

It  had  general  support.  Among  oth- 
ers, the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell,  as  re- 
corded on  page  21947  of  the  Record. 
said : 

We  discussed  that  amendment  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  say  something  complimentary  con- 
cerning the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  which 
m.iy  get  bacic  to  his  constituents  but  I  would 
lllte  to  Bay  that  we  accept  this  amendment 
because  I  was  the  author,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  of  the  Powell  amendment  In  1954. 
which  at  that  time  was  very  unpopular,  the 
withholding  of  funds  from  any  educational 
Institution  that  did  not  comply  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  As  the  years 
cnme  and  went,  this  became  a  part  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act.  But  In  my  original  view 
then,  and  I  hold  that  view  now,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  should  be  any  withhold- 
ing of  funds  from  any  institution  of  higher 
educatloii  because  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices on  the  campus  by  private  clubs  and. 
therefore.  I  agree  with  the  gentletnan  from 
Louisiana. 

Tlie  amendment.  Incidentally,  was  of- 
fered by  the  Representative  from  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Wacconner,  and  in  the  re- 
marks by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  his  concurrence  in  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  in  my  oplnloii,  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  our  fraternal  and  social 
organizations.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  appar- 
ently being  used  against  the  express  In- 
tent of  the  Congress. 

I  a.=k  unanimous  consent,  at  this  point, 
that  there  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  various  articles  and  other  items 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ■With- 
out oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Seee.\hiblt  2.) 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1964  act.  The  language 
that  I  now  propose  is  identical  with  that 
act.  and  it  is  identical  with  the  language 
that  was  adDpted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  meaning  behind  H  R.  10486  was  to 
clarify  the  congressional  intent  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  not  to  be  construed 
in  such  manner  as  to  Interfere  with 
membership  atid  internal  practices  of 
social  and  fraternal  organizations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  provision  merely 
gave  recognition  to  the  announced  prop- 
osition of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
right  of  our  citizens  to  associate  privately 
for  a  lawftil  purpose  without  interfer- 
ence is  a  right  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution under  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments. 

Apparently  because  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  faUs  to  contain  a  pro- 
tective provision  imder  title  V.  the  power 
and  might  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  brought  to  bear  against  our 
colleges  and  luiiversities  by  the  threat  of 
withholding  from  them  any  form  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Tliis  has  been  clearly 
shown  through  correspondence  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Keppel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  correspondence  bearing 
upon  this  point  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

'See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Congress  must  act  now  to 
Insure  the  continuation  of  our  fraternity 
system.  It  is  Interestiiig  to  note  that 
69  percent  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  and  approximately  35  percent  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives serving  in  tlie  89th  Congress 
are  members  of  college  social  fraternities 
and  sororities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Shield  k  Diamond  of  the 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha  Pratci'nlty  entitled 
"Fraternity  Folks  in  the  89th  Congress," 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  my  dLstln- 
guished  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  a  lIK.v,  if  I  remember 
correctly  as  is  also  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  IMr,  Sparkman]. 
The  minority  leader,  too,  is  a  member  of 
riKA. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  we  may  ask  for 
clarification  of  what  he  is  trying  to 
accomplish? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  clarify  the 
point. 

Mr.  President,  bearing  on  this  point, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  fMr.  Mbt- 
CALFl.  on  the  7th  of  June,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  w";th 
respect  to  this  matter,  which  is  exhibit  3. 

I  read  one  paragraph  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's letter  wherein  he  says; 

This  language  maites  It  apparent  that  an 
InsMtution  which  maintains  a  fratermty  sys- 
tem as  a  part  of  lt«  activities  and  overall 
program  Is  responsible  to  the  Clrll  Rights 
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Act  requirements  for  assuring  that  discrimi- 
nation Is  not  pracclood  by  the  fraternities  in 
the  system. 

Commissioner  Keppel  uses  the  word 
"maintains. '  As  1  understand  the  na- 
tional constitutions  and  bylaws  of  our 
fraternities,  the  scliools  actually  do  not 
maintain  them;  the  fraternities  maintain 
themselves.  They  are  national  in  scope. 
Some  of  them  have  chapters  in  virtually 
every  leading  college  and  university  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  reason  why  I 
WTote  the  letter,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
letter  itself,  which  is  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  was  that  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity chapter  of  Sigma  Chi  pledged  a 
Negro.      ' 

As  a  result  of  that  action,  the  Na- 
tional Chapter  of  Sigma  Chi  expeUed  the 
local  chapter.  I  am  fortunate  and  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Stanford  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Chi. 

This  Negro  was  an  outstanding  Indi- 
vidual. It  is  difficult  to  get  into  a  Stan- 
ford University  fraternity,  in  any  event. 
THfe  blackball  system  is  in  operation 
there.  Many  fraternal  associations  have 
such  a  rule,  so  that  any  member  can 
blackball  an  individual. 

On  the  Stanford  campus,  all  the  fra- 
ternity houses  are  located  on  university 
land.  .■\11  the  fraternity  houses  are 
owned  by  the  university.  Many  other 
fraternity  houses  are  a  part  of  the  dormi- 
tory sj'stem.  They  are  financed  by  loans 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  sure  that  is  what  Commissioner 
Keppel  meant  when  he  said,  "maintained 
as  a  part  of  the  activities  and  the  over- 
all program."  That  was  the  specific 
question  I  asked  Mr.  Keppel.   I  said: 

When  yoii  have  a  fraternity  that  Is  located 
on  university  land,  or  when  you  have  a  fra- 
ternity house  which  Is  owned  by  a  univer- 
sity and  the  fraternity  house  premises  are 
maintained  by  the  university,  does  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  apply? 

Mr.  Keppel  specifically  and  carefully 
answered  that  question  and  stated  that 
it  did  apply. 

I  would  assume  from  his  answer  that  it 
would  not  apply  to  premises  located  off 
campus  owned  by  building  corporations, 
or  by  local  fraternities.  I  wish  to  make 
that  distinction  crystal  clear. 

I  hope  to  speak  on  the  amendment 
later. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  was  about  to  get  to 
that  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  an  obser- 
vation in  response  to  this  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  slad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  On  Aucust  17.  1965,  I 
•.viote  to  Mr.  Keppel.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  a  letter  in  which  I  stated: 

IS  your  letter  to  Senator  Metcalf.  you 
Justify  the  r.ctlon  of  your  office  by  stating 
that  fraternities  are  maintained  by  univer- 
sities and  Institutions  af  a  pnrt  of  its  octtvt- 
tles  and  overriU  progrpms.  If  the  college  fra- 
ternities were  P.ndnced  and  ma:nt.'ilned  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  purposes  of  a  par- 
ticular Institution,  a  case  might  be  made  for 
yjUT  requirement  that  discrimination  be  pro- 


hibited. However,  It  i£  my  Impression  that 
coUege  fraternities  and  sororities  are  toler- 
ated ratJier  than  maintained  at  the  various 
Institutions.  These  private  social  organi- 
zations are  financed  by  private  contributions 
subject  only  to  certain  general  coUege  re- 
strictions that  are  placed  upon  all  students. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
reply  to  this  letter,  in  which  I  raised  the 
point  that  most  college  fraternities  and 
sororities  are  financed  privately,  and, 
thus,  are  constituted  as  private  organiza- 
tions, and  that  they  are  not  maintained 
in  any  respect  by  the  university  or  col- 
lege authority.  Most  fraternities  in 
North  Carolina  own  their  own  fraternity 
houses  which  are  not  connected  with 
tl^e  colleges  or  universities. 

I  Invited  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioner to  the  case  of  Gibson  v.  Florida. 
372  U.S.  539,  83  S.  Ct.  889,  March  25, 1965, 
In  wlilch  thfe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  that  Government  Is 
powerless  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
membership  in  a  lawful  organization. 

I  cannot  get  a  reply  from  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  Government  is  powerless  to 
legislate  in  respect  to  membership  in  a 
laW'ful  organization,  then  an  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  cannot  legally  go 
beyond  the  law  as  passed  by  Congress 
and  legislate  on  its  own  behalf  in  respect 
to  the  membership  requirements  of  pri- 
vate organizations  which  are  perfectly 
lawful. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  we  have  had  a  long  discussion  on 
this  matter,  when  title  VI.  dealing  with 
the  authority  and  powers  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  1964.  I  have  the  language  before 
me.  Paragraph  6.  section  104  reads  as 
follows ; 

Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Commission. 
its  Advisory  Committees,  or  any  person  under 
its  supervision  or  control  to  inquire  Into  or 
investigate  any  membership  practices  or  In- 
ternal operations  of  any  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, any  college  or  university  fraternity  or 
sorority,  any  private  club  or  any  religious 
organization. 

That  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  that  has  been  on  the  stat- 
ute books  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  more  observation 
and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

With  respect  to  the  question  raised  by 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  as  to  the  expulsion  of  a 
person  from  Sigma  Chi,  there  was  an 
answer  to  It.  as  I  imderstand,  that  that 
was  not  the  reason  for  suspending  the 
Stanford  chapter  at  all.  They  had  in- 
vestigated the  language  and  the  conduct 
of  that  chapter  and  it  showed  real  con- 
tempt for  the  national  organization. 
That  was  the  basis  for  the  suspension. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 


fact  that  if  the  amendment  Is  adopted, 
the  matter  will  not  be  In  conference 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  wUl  be  locked  into 
the  final  bill  as  it  is  now  in  the  House 
bill. 

However,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  Is  what  the  Senator  Is  seeking 
to  correct  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has,  in  the  Senator's 
Judgment,  not  complied  with  title  V  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act?  That  Is  what  the 
Senator  has  just  read  from  and  it  ap- 
peals to  relate  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Conunlssion,  whtreas 
the  substantive  authority  to  deny  Federal 
funds  to  a  program  or  activity  is  con- 
tained in  title  VI.  Is  It  the  Senator's 
contention  here  that  the  law  is  Inade- 
quate, or  that  the  administration  runs 
counter  to  the  law  which  we  already 
have;  namely,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  answer  is  simple. 
First,  the  language  I  recited  is  from  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  and  does  not 
involve  the  question  of  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance  and  what  might  happen  thereafter 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Te.tas, 
I  am  informed,  was  advised  by  telephone 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, that  they  Intended  to  make  that 
general  principle  apply  with  respect  to 
Federal  funds  to  an  institution  where 
there  were  sororities  and  fraternities 
over  which,  actually,  they  had  no  con- 
trol; because,  after  all,  they  are  national 
nonprofit  corporations,  strictly  private 
in  nature.  It  is  only  that  they  are  iden- 
tified with  the  schools  that  they  would 
undertake  to  make  that  a  basis  for  with- 
holding Federal  funds. 

I  cannot,  for  one  moment,  conceive  or 
contemplate  that  that  was  ever  in  the 
minds  of  Congress  at  any  time,  in  view 
of  the  interdiction  that  we  placed  upon 
the  Civil  Rights  Coranussion. 

I  wish  to  be  sure,  where  Federal  as- 
sistance to  a  school  is  involved,  that  they 
do  not  come  in  and  say,  "Sorry,  you  can 
have  no  scholarship  money.  You  can 
have  no  grant.  You  can  have  no  loaa 
You  can  have  no  project.  You  cannot 
have  anything,  because  of  the  interna! 
operation  and  the  rule  imder  which 
sororities  and  fraternities,  strictly  pri- 
vate, may  opei-ate." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  wish  to  express  my  op- 
position to  any  sorority  or  fraternity 
which  di-scriminates  against  Negroes, 
Jews,  or  anybody  else.  However,  leavinf 
that  aside.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  reaUze 
that  this  is  private  activity,  and  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  it 
unless  it  is  assisted  by  Federal  or  State 
funds. 

Does  the  Senator  wish,  by  this  amend- 
ment, to  achieve  a  situation  In  which.  11 
a  fraternity  or  sorority  operates  dormi- 
tories or  lodgings  or  an  eating  establish- 
ment which  is  a  part  of  a  program  or 
activity  financed  by  Federal  funds,  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  cannot 
reach  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  not  what  the 
amendment  provides.     And  that  is  not 
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what  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  pro- 
vides. The  language  there  is.  "to  inqtilre 
into  or  Investigate  any  membership  prac- 
tices or  internal  operations  of  any 
fraternal  organization,  any  college  or 
university,  fraternity,  or  sorority,  any 
private  club,  or  any  religious  organiza- 
tion." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  under  a  misapprehension  of  fact. 
Tlie  Senator  is  not  reading  title  VI.  The 
Senator  is  reading  paragraph  6  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
as  amended  by  the  1964  act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Of  title  VI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Of  title  V. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  Is  different. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Title  VI  provides  some- 
thing very  different.  Reading  from  sec- 
tion 602. 

Euch  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  nnan- 
clal  assistance  to  any  program  or  activity. 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Inaurance  or  guarantee. 
lE  authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
prognun  or  activity. 

In  short,  it  Is  only  when  a  Federal 
department  or  agency  is  helping  a  pro- 
gram or  activity  that  it  has  any  authority 
In  this  field.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
I  asked  the  Senator  what  the  reach  of 
his  amendment  was,  whether  he  was  cor- 
recting the  Commi.ssioner  because  he  was 
administering  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  WTongly.  or  whether  the  Senator  In- 
tended to  change  the  substantive  law. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  he  can 
demonstrate  that  the  Commissioner  Is 
trrongly  administering  a  section,  I  would 
want  to  do  everything  I  could  to  see  that 
he  correctly  administered  It.  However, 
I  certainly  will  not  be  a  party  to  changing 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  when  it 
comes  to  allowing  Federal  money  to  go  to 
any  fraternity  or  sorority — I  do  not  care 
how  private  It  is — which  would  use  that 
Federal  money  to  deny  rights  to  a  Negro 
or  to  somebody  else  that  that  fraternity 
or  5orority  does  not  like  because  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
money  might  go  to  a  school  and  an  al- 
leged act  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
a  fraternity  or  sorority  might  be  dis- 
covpred.  Is  the  school  to  be  punished? 
It  would  be  punished  if  that  were  the 
case. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  clear 
on  that  point, 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  Is  on  the  committee,  has  had  some 
conversation  that  will  clear  that  matter 
up, 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  Pi-esident.  one  other 
point,  so  that  we  do  not  pass  each  other 
like  ships  m  the  night.  If  sorority  A 
conducts  a  dormitory  and  that  dormitory 
is  helped  by  Federal  funds,  that  .sorority 
may  not.  if  it  is  going  to  continue  to  con- 
duct that  dormitoi-y.  discriminate  against 
Necroes.  It  can  remain  as  a  sorority  on 
that  campus  for  150  years,  but  it  has  to 
Sive  up  conducting  its  dormitory  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds.  That  is  all  that  I 
say.  and  nothing  else. 

CXI 1430 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  thrust  of  the  argument  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  that  the  Government  agency 
would  be  prohibited  from  denying  funds 
to  be  used  by  a  college  or  university 
merely  because,  in  connection  with  the 
college  or  university,  there  is  a  fraternity 
or  sorority  that  exercises  some  discrim- 
inatory practices  In  its  membership. 

My  obsei'vation  Is  that  this  would  affect 
very  few  situations  In  which  the  housing 
for  the  fraternity  or  sorority  Is  provided 
by  the  coUege  or  university.  In  most 
instances,  the  houses  are  off  campuses, 
and  are  operated  by  householding  cor- 
porations. Usually  the  property  on 
which  the  houses  are  located  Is  owned  by 
such  a  corporation.  In  some  cases.  It  Is 
a  leasehold  that  the  fraternity  or  soror- 
ity enjoys  for  a  period  of  99  years.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  would  put  restric- 
tions on  such  practices  from  that  point 
of  view  merely  because  the  university 
leases  property  to  them  and  receives  a 
stipend  for  it. 

This  would  not  be  a  part  ol  the  uni- 
versity operation.  The  fraternities  and 
sororities  supplement  the  housing  that  Is 
currently  provided  by  many  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  fraternities  and  sororities  help  to 
keep  up  with  the  housing  demands  on 
the  campus.  I  believe  that,  in  that 
sense,  they  make  a  general  contribution 
to  the  field  of  education.  I  can  think  of 
many  other  things  other  than  the  pro- 
vision read  by  the  Senator  that  would 
refer  to  civil  rights  activities.  I  believe 
that  the  same  opportunity  would  carry 
over  into  other  titles  of  the  act. 

I  supported  title  VI  of  the  act.  I  op- 
posed, I  believe,  every  attempt  to  weaken 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  do  not 
beheve  that  Federal  money  should  be 
used  to  finance  any  college  or  university 
in  which  discrimination  is  practiced. 
However,  I  believe  that  we  need  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  private,  social,  fra- 
ternal, and  religious  organizations  to  de- 
termine their  own  membership. 

To  carry  this  to  its  logical  extension, 
this  could  mean  that  Federal  funds  could 
be  denied  to  a  college  which,  let  us  say. 
allowed  the  Westminister  Club,  the 
Norman  Club,  or  the  Baptist  Student 
Movement,  or  any  other  club  with  a  re- 
ligious afiiliation.  to  use  the  rooms  and 
facilities  of  the  college. 

There  could  be  complaints  of  viola- 
tions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  point  out 
that  if  this  amendment  were  not  agreed 
to.  It  could  mean  that  many  universities 
would  be  harmed.  They  want  to  pre- 
serve the  fraternities  and  sororities. 
Money  comes  to  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties f  I'om  the  contributions  of  the  alumni 
to  a  college  or  imiversity.  It  would  in 
effect  remove  university  supervision 
from  fraternities  and  sorority  housing 
and  activities  to  the  extent  that  there 
would  be  no  supervision  of  affairs, 
whereas  currently  we  do  have  the  affairs 
supervised  by  responsible  national  or- 
ganizations. 

If  we  were  to  do  away  with  this  sys- 
tem, we  would  still  have  private  clubs 


world  without  end.  Yoimgsters  will 
choose  their  own  associates.  They  will 
have  less  supervision,  control,  and  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-,  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  apply  to  any  fraternal 
organization.  It  would  apply  to  a  fra- 
ternal organization  that  has  quarters  and 
dormitories.  It  would  apply  to  a  fra- 
ternal organization  such  as  that  which  I 
suggested  at  Stanford  University  where 
they  borrow  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  build  a  fraternity  house 
and  lease  it  to  the  fraternity.  It  would 
apply  to  a  fraternity  whether  they  are 
living  in  dormitories  off  campus,  or 
w^herever  it  is. 

It  is  my  interpretation  of  Mr.  Keppel's 
letter,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  can  read  the  pertinent  part 
of  the  letter  and  interpret  it  in  the  same 
way,  that  it  refers  only  to  those  fra- 
ternities in  which  the  university  main- 
tains the  facilities  that  are  covered  by 
title  VI.  and  only  such  a  situation. 

My  letter  specifically  said  that  what 
I  spoke  of  was  a  situation  such  as  exists 
at  Stanford  University,  where  the  iml- 
versitj'  maintains  a  fraternity  system. 
It  owns  the  land.  It  owns  the  houses. 
It  borrows  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  build  the  houses  under  the 
Dormitory  Act. 

What  happens  then,  when  there  is  dis- 
crimination'.^ Mr.  Keppel  answered  that 
question  on  the  narrow  issue.  He  said 
that  when  there  is  discrimination  in  that 
situation,  in  which  there  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  fraternity,  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  would  apply. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  the  fraternities  and  sororities  lo- 
cated off  campus,  owned  by  a  btiilding 
corporation,  by  the  fraternity  house,  or 
privately  owned,  are  not  under  title  VI. 
However,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
he  covers  the  whole  waterfront,  all  fra- 
ternities, sororities,  and  fraternal  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
read  the  language  of  the  amendment.  It 
is  as  clear  as  crystal.  It  is  identical  with 
what  was  in  the  House  bill.    It  reads : 

Any  membership  practices  or  Internal  op- 
erations of  any  fraternal  organization,  any 
college  or  university  fraternity  or  sorority, 
any  private  club  or  any  reUglous  organization 
of  any  Institution  of  higher  learning 

Mr,  METCALF.  There  is  no  equivo- 
cation.    It  co\'ers  the  whole  waterfront. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ye.s;  it  covers  every- 
thing which  concerns  internal  operations 
and  practices.  It  is  wholly  that  and 
nothing  more.  As  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  TMr.  ErvinI  pointed  out, 
all  that  is  involved  is  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  association,  as  passed  ujxin  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ma>- 
suggest  a  way  out  of  this  problem.  I 
urge  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  think 
about  this  during  a  short  quorum  call  to 
see  If  we  cannot  add  to  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  has  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "Except  in  the  conduct 
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of  any  program  of  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance  referred  to  in  section  602 
of  Public  Law  88-352." 

I  am  making  an  effort  to  separate  what 
is  valid  from  what  is  not,  I  do  not  like 
discrimination  in  any  form,  but  that  is 
anotlier  matter.  At  least  let  us  leach 
anj'  practice  which  comes  within  the  flow 
of  Federal  funds  assisting  activities  of 
higher  education,  I  believe  this  sugges- 
tion wUl  do  it.  I  submit  it  to  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  only  as  a  suggestion, 
and  as  a  wa>-  of  expressing  in  law  what 
we  are  trying  to  express  in  discussion  and 
in  an  aaea  in  which  there  is  no  material 
disagreement. 

Mr.  DIKKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  had  some 
language  he  wished  to  submit.  Perhaps 
he  would  be  interested  in  doing  it  at  the 
present  time.- 
Mr.  ERVIN.   I  did  not  intend  to  submit 

thi.s 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  seen  the 
actual  lanyuage  he  has  in  mind, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  meet  the  objection  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl ,  if  it  were  agreed  to  add  this  lan- 
guage at  the  end  of  the  amendment: 
"whose  facilities  are  not  owned  by  the 
institution  of  higher  education  and  whose 
activities  are  financed  by  funds  derived 
from  private  sources," 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  In  other  words,  no  pri- 
vate money  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  would  be  no  Gov- 
ernment property  used  and  no  Govern- 
ment money  involved.  I  believe  in  the 
greatest  amount  of  liberty  for  people.  I 
would  accord  the  Senator  the  right  to 
form    an    organization    discriminating 

against  me 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  do  it. 
Mr.  ERV^N.  People  should  have  the 
right  to  do  it  if  it  is  a  private  organiza- 
tion. One  of  the  greatest  rights  of  the 
people  is  the  right  to  select  their  own 
associates. 

For  that  reason.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  modify  his  amendment  by 
adding  those  words,  it  would  meet  the 
objection  raised. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Illinois,  by  unani- 
mous con.scnt.  has  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
On  pag^  312  line  15.  after  the  word  "Act" 
Insert  the  words  "or  uny  other  Act",  and  oa 
page  212.  line  21,  strike  out  the  period.  Insert 
i  semicolon,  and  add  the  following  Unguage: 
"or  the  •  membership  practices  or  internal 
operation."!  of  any  fmtemal  organization,  any 
college  or  university  fraternity  or  sorority, 
any  private  club  or  any  religious  organization 
at  any  Institution  of  higher  education  " 

Statement  or  Senator  Ervin 
.^    Senators    may    know,    Commissioner 
of  Education  Keppel  recently  decided  that 


educational  institutions  which  have  fratenil- 
ties  or  sororities  are  not  eligible  for  Federal 
funds  if  those  fraternities  and  sororities 
practice  what  la  In  the  Commissioner's  opiu- 
ion  discximlnatlon.  even  iX  the  constituttou 
and  bylaws  of  these  organizations  do  not  con- 
tain a  clause  which  excludes  members  on  tlio 
grounds  of  race  or  color.  In  other  wordfi,  if 
it  la  found  thai  one  of  the  small  private 
fraternal  organizations  wiilch  is  located  on 
the  campus  of  one  of  our  great  univerEltles 
has  excluded  an  individual,  allegedly  because 
of  his  race,  then  Federal  funds  are  cut  olT 
frDm  the  entire  unlvcr.sity. 

However,  the  action  of  the  Omce  of  Edu- 
cation not  only  exceeds  the  authority  granted 
to  It  under  section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  but  also  violates  the  very  spirit 
of  that  act  as  embodied  m  section  5Q4<a)  (6) 
which  states; 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Commission, 
its  advisory  committee,  or  any  person  under 
Its  supervision  or  control  to  Inquire  Into  or 
investigate  any  membership  practices  or  In- 
ternal operations  of  any  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, any  college  or  university  fraternity  or 
sorority,  any  private  club,  or  any  religious 
organization," 

Commissioner  Keppel  justifies  the  action 
of  his  Office  by  stating  that  fraternities  are 
maintained  by  universities  and  Institutions 
as  a  part  of  their  "activities  and  overall  pro- 
gram." If  the  college  fraternities  were  fi- 
nanced and  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational purposes  of  a  particular  institution. 
a  case  might  be  made  for  the  requirement 
that  discrimination  be  prohibited  However, 
it  Is  my  impression  that  college  fraternities 
and  sororities  are  tolerated  rather  than  main- 
tained at  the  varloxis  Inslitutlonb,  These 
private  social  organizations  are  financed  by 
private  contributions  subject  only  to  certain 
general  college  restrictions  that  are  placed 
upon  all  students. 

The  action  of  the  Office  of  Education  is 
also  In  direct  violation  of  the  decision  In 
Gibton  V.  Florida,  372  U.S.  539  (1966),  hold- 
ing that  government  is  "powerless  to  •  *  * 
legislate  with  respect  to  membership  in  a 
lawful  organization,"  I  know  of  no  decision 
that  has  come  down  in  th^6  months  since 
this  opinion  was  announced  that  overrules 
the  case. 

This  amendment  only  restates  tile  tradi- 
tional American  principle  of  freedom  of  a,s- 
soclation  that  has  time  and  again  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  and  has  never, 
is  far  as  I  know,  until  now.  been  challenged 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  day  comes  when 
we  no  longer  have  the  freedom  to  ch.xi5e  our  * 
associates  In  purely  private  social  organiza- 
tions, we  have  reached  the  day  when  we  have 
no  freedom  at  all. 

EXHXBtT    2 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  June  18,  1985) 

Colleges  Face  U.S.  An)  CtrtoiT  it  Thet 

Permit  Praternttt    Bias 

(By  Wallace  Turner) 

Denver.  June  17. — The  terms  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  require  Individual  colleges 
to  make  certain  that  fraternities  do  not  dis- 
criminate on  racial  grounds,  Francis  Kep- 
pel. Commissioner  of  Education,  declared  to- 
day. 

His  statement  was  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Lee  METCAtr.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  who  had 
asked  about  the  situation  involved  In  the 
suspension  last  April  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Chap- 
ter at  Stanford  University, 

The  suspension  came  in  a  letter  from  the 
national  Irawrnlty  dated  4  days  after  a 
Negro  student  had  accepted  a  bid  to  pledge 
the  Stanford  chapter. 

The  Issue  touches  on  the  entire  i^ystcm  of 
Federal  grants  to  colleges  and  universities. 

If  Mr.  Keppel  found  that  a  fraternity  was 
practicing   racial   discrimination,    he   would 


then  question  the  "assurances  of  compliance" 
filed  by  the  schools  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  schools  would  be  required  to  end  the 
discrimination,  either  by  changing  the  pr^ic- 
tices  of  the  fraternity  or  by  removing  tbe 
offending  chapter  from  the  campus. 

The  alternative  would  be  a  procedure  114- 
tiateil  by  Mr.  Keppel  under  which  all  Fecltra] 
grants  could  be  shut  off  to  the  colleges 
where  the  fraternity  operated  chapters. 

Harry  V.  Wade,  national  president  of  Slgmi 
Chi,  hoa  denied  that  the  pledging  of  Ken- 
neth M.  Washington,  a  Negro  freshman  wha 
Is  the  son  of  a  Denver  physician,  was  tiie 
reason  for  the  suspension  of  the  Stanlont 
chapter. 

He  said  recently  that  "the  reason  we  sus- 
pended the  chapter  was  because  of  its  con- 
temptuous attitude  toward  the  fraternltj 
and  the  other  Sigma  Chi  chapters  in  lis 
area." 

Mr  Wade  is  an  executive  of  the  Standaril 
L:fe  Insurance  Co.  of  Indiana, 

Alter  the  national  Sigma  Chi  fraternity 
acted  against  the  Stanford  chapter,  ihe 
Board  of  Regents  at  the  University  ol  Colo- 
rado  voted  to  place  the  Sigma  Chi  chapter  at 
Boulder  on  probation. 

Sigma  Chl's  national  convention  opened 
here  last  night,  A  delegation  from  the  Stan- 
ford chapter  is  in  attendance,  accompanied 
by  legal  advisers. 

The  Stanford  students  refused  today  io 
discuss  their  situation.  They  have  made  1: 
clear,  however,  that  they  believe  the  chapter 
was  suspended  because  It  pledged  Mr. 
Washington. 

Senator  Metcau  recently  called  Mr.  K'>p- 
pel's  attention  to  the  dispute  between  the 
national  fraternity  and  its  Stanford  chapter 
of  which  the  Senator  is  an  alumnus. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  fnit^:r- 
nlty  has  no  discriminatory  clause  In  its  con- 
stitution. It  does  have  a  clause  that  forbLd.^ 
a  chapter  to  propose  for  membership  any- 
one "who  for  any  reason  Is  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered personally  unacceptable  as  a  brother 
by  any  chapter  or  any  member  anywhere- " 

Sen.ator  Mftcalf  said  the  national  frater- 
nity's action  "may  endanger  Sigma  Chi  or. 
every  campus  In  America." 

Mr  Keppel's  letter  appeared  to  bear  this/ 
out  He  pointed  out  that  regulations  issue/ 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  reqtiir? 
schools  to  give  assurances  that  there  is  no 
racial  discrimination  "In  admission  practices 
or  any  other  practices  of  the  institution  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  Btudenta." 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  June  20, 
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COLLECSS  CSbt  U.S.  Warning  Aaoirr  Bias  :.■; 

FRATEnNrriES 

The  Nation's  colleges  must  make  cert;;!?. 
that  fraternities  on  their  campuses  do  not 
practice  racial  dlscrimtnotlon  if  they  wiint  tc 
continue  receiving  Federal  grants,  according 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 

This  Interpretation  of  Civil  Rights  ,'.ct 
requirements  was  mr.d'?  by  Commissioner  o£ 
Education  Francis  Keppel  In  connection  with 
a  report  that  Sigma  Chi  national  fraternity 
had  suspended  Its  Stanford  University  chap- 
ter shortly  after  the  group  pledged  a  Negro 
member. 

Keppel  ■said:  "An  Institution  which  main- 
tains a  fraternity  system  as  part  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  overall  program  le  responsible 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  requirements  tor 
assuring  that  discrimination  is  not  practiced 
by  fraternities  In  the  system." 

An  HEW  spokesman  added  that  regardless 
of  the  formalities  between  a  local  chapter 
and  Its  parent  organization,  the  terms  of  the 
act  make  It  neccfsary  for  Individual  colieg*^ 
to  be  sure  that  racial  discrimination  Is  not 
practiced. 

He  said  a  Hndlng  that  a  fraternity  pr.ic- 
tlcea  racial  discrimination  could  result  In  re- 
quirements that  most  colleges  end  the  dis- 
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rrlmlnatJon  cither  by  changing  the  practices 
of  the  fraternity  or  ousting  the  chapters. 
Or  Keppel  could  start  action  to  shut  off  all 
Federal  grants  to  colleges  where  the  fra- 
ternity operated  chapters. 

The  Stanford  chapter,  the  Associated  Press 
reported.  Is  fighting  Its  BUspeI^Bion  at  the 
fraternity's  national  convention  closing  to- 
day in  Denver.  Slgzua  Chi  has  no  racially 
discriminatory  clause  In  Its  constitution  but 
Qr.t'S  have  a  so-called  social  acceptability 
clause  requiring  that  no  chapter  propose  for 
membership  anyone  "who  for  any  reason  ts 
likely  to  be  considered  personally  unaccepta- 
ble us  a  brother  by  any  chapter  anywhere." 

George  Washington  tJnlverslty  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  both  have  Sigma 
Chi  chapters,  but  both  compuae8  also  have 
antidlscrlmlnatory  regulations  for  recognized 
.■if'jdent  organizations. 

George  Washington's  Interfraternlty  Coun- 
cil has  a  bylaw  saying  it  will  not  rec- 
iTignlae  any  local  fraternity  which  in  its  own 
bylaws  or  through  affliiatlon  with  a  national 
fraternity  in  a  national  constitution  discrim- 
inates on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin,  whether  In  a  written  manner 
or  by  agreement. 

Maryland  has  a  regulation  that  no  recog- 
nized student  organization  may  In  its  by- 
laws automatically  exclude  members  for  any 
raftson.  The  university  has  chocked  all  char- 
ters to  make  sure  no  such  exclusions  exist. 
:;  spokesman  said. 

.\merican  and  Howard  Universities  have 
regulations  prohibiting  dlscrlmlnnton  by 
fraternities  or  sororities.  Catholic  University 
said  all  of  Us  fraternities  and  sororities  have 
or  have  had  Negro  members,  and  George- 
town has  no  roelal  college  fraternities.  Just 
some  professional  fraternities  which  a  cam- 
pus spokesm-in  sold  he  believed  to  be  Inte- 
grated. 

Prater NiTiES,  Discrimination,  and  the  Civii. 

Rights  Law 

(By  Paul  Cole  Beach.  Jr.i 

"The  choosing  of  one's  own  friends  and  as- 
isocltites  c«nnot  be  conf\ised  with  clvU  rights 
and.  therefore.  Is  not  subject  or  amenable  to 
edict-',  regulations,  laws,  and  legislative  fiats 
abridging  that  social  right"  So  declared  a 
1957  resolution  of  the  National  Interfrater- 
nlty Conference,  responding  to  a  rising 
chorus  of  protest  against  the  discriminatory 
membership  practices  of  several  fraternities. 

Freedom  of  aa,'=oclatlon  is  crucial  to  a  free 
p.nd  Individualistic  society.  But  the  National 
Interfraternlty  Conference's  position  seems 
unduly  optimistic  in  that  a  fraternity's  right 
of  Belccttvlty  Is  at  present,  and  will  be  in- 
'!reaslngly.  subject  to  external  regulations — 
not  the  least  of  which  may  be  Public  Law 
8&-352.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"The  new  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964."  states 
U  S  AFsistant  Civil  Rights  Division  Attorney 
Arthur  Caldwell,  "is  unusually  broad  In  scope 
and  complex  in  its  provisions  It  will  tnke 
time  and  perhaps  many  court  tests  to  deter- 
mine Its  exact  scope  and  Umltatlona."  '  "Few 
persons,"  elaborates  the  Virginia  Commission 
on  Constitutional  Government  'fully  under- 
stand the  bill's  thrust  into  the  private  lives 
of  Americans  everywhere.*'" 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  creates  new  rights, 
and  makes  others  meaningful,  say  Its  pro- 
ponents.* Yet  it  can  only  restrict  those  pos- 
sessed by  fraternities.  Of  concern  to  frater- 
nities are  those  provisions  of  the  act  con- 
ferring jurisdiction  upon  U.S.  district  courts 
to  enjoin   discrimination   In   public   accom- 


modations, authorizing  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  suits  to  end  ethnic  problems  in 
public  education,  enabling  Federal  depart- 
ments to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  and  empowering  various 
U.S.  agencies  to  Investigate  complaints  of 
discrimination.  Thus,  fraternities  which 
select  members  on  bases  other  than  personal 
merit  may  well  feel  the  act's  thrust  in  due 
course. 

X — rmrRAL  in\'zstioations 

There  has  been  a  plethora  of  Investigations 
of  fraternities  by  private  antidiscrimination 
groups.  Recently.  Ohio  Congrossm:.n  John 
ASHBBOOK  received  word  of  investigations  by 
governmental  agencies.  He  found  that  the 
Utah  Advisory  Conunlttee  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  had  begun  "questioning 
policies  of  fraternities  and  sororities."  *  The 
Commission,  which  is  directed  to  study  and 
collect  "information  concerning  legal  devel- 
opments which  constitute  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.""  had  begun  a  pre- 
liminary survey  "to  ascertain."  according  to 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  Chairman  John 
Hannah,  "whether  fraternities  and  sororities 
located  at  the  State  university  engaged  In 
practices  of  racial  discrimination,  and,  of  so, 
whether  the  university  is  so  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  these  societies  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  purview  of  the  equal  protection 
'  clause  of  the  14th  amendment."  '■ 

The  resulting  furor  led  directly  to  a  sec- 
tion being  written  Into  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
prohibiting  "the  Commission.  Its  Advisory 
Committees,  or. any  person  under  Its  super- 
vision or  control  to  inquire  Into  or  investi- 
gate any  membership  practices  or  internal 
operation.s  of  any  fraternal  organization,  any 
college  or  university  fraternity  or  sorority."  ■ 

This  limitation  does  not  extend,  however, 
to  the  Community  Relations  Service,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  or  the  FBI.  The 
Community  Relations  Service  is  empowered 
to  investigate  and  bold  hearings  on  public 
accommodations  complaints.^  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  instructed  by  the 
Act  to  survey  the  "lack  of  availability  of 
equal  educational  opportunities"  in  'public 
educational  Institutions  ai  all  levels"  by 
1966."  And,  complaints  of  act  vlo'ations  will 
be  routed  through  the  FBI  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.'''  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine Jurisdiction  can  also  be  made,  and  it 
is  certain  that,  if  o  protest  is  filed  against  a 
fraternity,  investigations  will  be  made. 
Public  accommodations  and  Federal 
aasistance 

In  the  public  accommodations  title,  the 
Congress  has  created  a  new  right.  "It  Is." 
comments  Arthur  Caldwell,  "the  right  of  all 
persona  to  bo  free  from  discrimination  or 
segregation  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  In  the  operation 
of  certain  listed  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation which  operate  in  or  affect  interstate 
commerce"  '^ — that  Is.  rooming  houses  rent- 
ing more  than  five  rooms  and  all  place  prin- 
cipally engaged  In  selling  food  »»  The  Con- 
gress has  also  limited  a  previously  held  right 
by  establishing  for  entrepreneura  a  require- 
ment to  serve,  a  radical  departure  from  the 
existing  meaning  of  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause. 

Unless  a  fraternity  mnkes  its  room  and 
board  services  open  to  nonmcmbers.  the  pub- 
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lie  accommodations  section  has  little  rele- 
vance. But  those  fraternities  which  do  serve 
notunembers  fall  within  the  public  accom- 
modations class,  and  must  make  the  'full 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods,  services, 
facilities,  privileges,  advantages"  of  their 
room  and  board  activities  available  "without 
discrimination  or  segregation."  "  Creating  a 
private  club  solely  designed  to  serve  non- 
fraternliy  members  would  exempt  the  fra- 
ternity's room  and  board  facilities,  however.'* 

Title  IV  of  the  Act,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  greater  relevance.  It  requires  tli.it  no 
person  shall  "be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion, be  denied  the  benefit*  of.  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  ilnsncial  as- 
sistance." ''■  Fraternities  receiving  support 
from  PHA  home  loans  or  occupying  college 
lands  ^r  buildings  being  financed  through 
Federal'tunds  may  find  their  assistance  or 
occupancy  terminated. 

All  that  would  be  required  for  such  termi- 
nation would  be  "an  express  finding"  of 
failure  to  comply  with  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy's antidiscrimination  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  of  general  uppUcabillty."'  That  suffices. 
No  rules  are  laid  down  for  due  process  of 
law.  for  the  presentation  of  evidence,  for 
hearings  before  impartial  examiners,  for  .'iny 
of  the  protections  normally  provided  in  mat- 
ters of  far  less  Importance.  And  under  the 
feeble  provisions  for  judicial  review,  such 
"express  findlng.s"  would  be  entitled  to  great 
weight  in  appellate  Federal  courts. 

The  public  education  title  of  the  act. 
finally,  augurs  the  most  problem*.  As  one 
fraternity  critic  proclaimed:  "The  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  recognition  by  State  uni- 
versities of  fraternities  which  discriminate" 
seems  clear.  "Recognition  of  this  conclusion 
wUl  be  a  further  step  toward  achlevli;^  truly 
democr.Ttlc  education  in  State  educaiional 
institutions."  '■ 
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There  are  less  than  10  national  fraterni- 
ties that  today  have  written,  blanket  Inter- 
dictions against  particular  ethnologic  groups. 
There  may  be  more,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
maintain  a  pattern  of  discrimination  through 
"gentlemen's  agreements"  or  slmlllar  devices 
reflecting  reclonal  or  cultural  biases.  What- 
ever their  wisdom,  both  types  of  selection 
are  constitutionoj  within  the  current  inter- 
pretation of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Civil  Rights  cases,  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1B83,  made  It  abundantly 
clear  that:  "It  Is  State  action  of  a  particular 
character  that  Is  prohibited.  Individual  in- 
vasion of  individual  rights  ts  not  the  subject 
matter  of  the  amendment."  ''  Even  Shelley 
V.  Kraemer.  decided  in  1948.  and  one  of  the 
most  extreme  cases  in  advancmq  the  state 
action  principle,  reiterated  this  view:  "the 
principle  has  become  firmly  embedded  In  our 
confitltutlonal  law  that  the  action  inhibited 
by  the  1st  section  oi  the  14th  amendment 
Is  only  such  action  as  may  fairly  be  sutd  to 
be  that  of  the  States.  That  amendment 
erects  no  shield  against  merely  private  con- 
duct, however  discriminatory  or  wrongful."  ^ 
Statf  action   and   private   groupit 

Discriminatory  State  action,  then,  is  the 
target  of  the  "equal  protection"  clause-  But 
the  Stale  ts  so  closely  allied  in  all  acts  of 
private  discrimination— enforcing  tresp-ass 
laws  on  strictly  private  property  for  ex- 
ample— that    the    pertinent   questions    have 
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become,  not  whether  Stale  action  U  involved. 
but  how  much  State  Involvement  exists, 
whether  Its  action  simply  maintains  an  Im- 
portant personnl  fre«lom  outweighing  the 
public  interest,  and  whether  a  constitutional 
nght  Is  vioUted.  No  precise  formula  for  the 
recognition  of  Slate  responsibility  has  been 
established,  however.  In  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court  hoS  declared  this  "an  impossible  task" 
which  the  "Court  has  never  attempted."^ 

Yet,  St:ite  action  concepts  in  two  areas  are 
of  slgniflcanre  to  fraternities.  These  are 
where  Individuals  or  groups  are  bo  regulated. 
enfranchised,  or  sanctioned  by  the  State, 
that  they  assume  a  public  character.  They 
become  State  Instrumentalities  by  fuifllllng 
a  function  to  some  extent  governmental,  or 
by  being  controlled — the  more  control,  the 
greater  public  nature — by  the  Stat«.  or  by 
receiving  benefits  from  It.  And.  If  the  State 
or  Its  Instrumentality  refuses  or  falls  to  meet 
an  obligation,  this  may  also  qualify  nega- 
tively as  State  actlon.=* 

Frattirnitxes  as  State  iJistrumentalitiea 
These  State  action  precepts  have  become 
flexible  enough  so  that  there  is  speculation 
fraternities  can  be  Included  In  the  discrim- 
inatory prohibition.  An  attempt  may  be 
made,  for  instance,  to  declare  fraternities  at 
State  universities  Instrumentalities  of  the 
State,  because  of  their  close  Involvement  In 
the  State's  educational  process.  It  would 
then  be  incumbent  upon  university  officials, 
say  antlfrateruity  pundits,  to  enjoin  or 
eliminate  any  discriminatory  activity. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  private  colleges 
are  not  entirely  icnmune  from  this  approach; 
but.  according  to  one  Government  attorney. 
State  colleges  or  institutions  deriving  a  major 
part  of  their  funds  or  property  from  a  gov- 
ernmental source  are  where  "it  la  most  likely 
that  a  determination  of  State  action  could 
be  made." 

The  attorney  general  of  California,  as  an 
example,  said  In  1959  that,  while  the  con- 
stitutionality of  discriminatory  membership 
practices  depended  on  the  speclflc  relation  oi 
fraternities  to  a  State  university,  m  certain 
cases  fraternities  could  be  termed  State  In- 
5trumentalltleE.=  He  failed  to  elaborate  and. 
as  yet,  the  Federal  courts  have  not  substan- 
tiated any  such  position. 

Argument  for  14th  amendment  violation 
Federal  coiu-t  Inaction,  though.  Is  hardly  a 
guarantee  that  there  will  not  be  a  future 
change  in  policy— particularly  considering 
the  ease  with  which  Federal  suits  may  be 
brought  under  the  new  act.  It  is  necessary, 
consequently,  to  explore  the  antifraternlty 
argument  fully. 

A  "public  college*'  Is  defined  by  the  1964 
Civil  Bights  Act  as  a  college  "operated  by  a 
State,  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  governmental 
agency  wUhln  a  Slate,  or  operated  wholly 
or  predominantly  from  or  through  the  use 
of  governmental  funds  or  property,  or  funds 
or  property  derived  from  a  governmental 
source."  ^  These  schools  are  charged  with 
desegregation  of  their  facilities — which 
means  "the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  such  schools  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin."  *•  The  public  education  sphere, 
then.  Is  where  the  most  anti  fraternity  action 
will  be  taken. 

Since  fraternities  are  recognized  and 
allowed  to  operate  on  State  cam,puses.  the 
first  relationship  alleged  aa  evidence  of  State 
action  will  be  governmental  sanction.    Fra- 


ternities are  also  under  State  control.  In  that 
university  omclals  set  various  requirements 
for  membership  affiliation  and  social  activi- 
ties; they  supervise  housing  programs  and 
make  house  rules,  provide  faculty  advisors, 
set  scholastic  standards,  and  administer  dis- 
cipline. It  will  be  argued,  additionally,  that 
tiiere  are  large  mutual  benefits  In  the  fra- 
ternity-college relationship.  The  college  pro- 
vides funds  for  Interfraternlty  Council  ac- 
tivities, provides  free  office  space,  secretaries, 
and  budget  services,  and  administrative  ad- 
visors; and.  in  turn,  the  fraternities  make 
available  room  and  board  services  and  a  social 
and  educational  outlet  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  student  body. 

Moreover,  the  State  college  often  rents  land 
and  buildings  to  discriminatory  fraternities, 
and  It  is  well  recognized  that  the  "leasing 
arrangement  Is  one  of  the  most  tangible  and 
publicly  conspicuous  relationships  existing 
between  the  State  and.prlvat«  parties.  Con- 
sequently it  has  frequently  been  the  basis 
upon  which  the  court  have  constructed  an 
agency  relationship  between  the  State  and 
the  lessee,  with  the  finding  that  the  acts  of 
the  lessee  are  State  action."  •  The  1981  case 
of  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority 
Is  cited  as  the  best  Indication  that  a  leasing 
arrangement  between  a  State  college  and  a 
discriminatory  fraternity  is  unconstitution- 
al.^ ^or  the  Court  determined  that  a  num- 
ber of  Indirect  benefits  and  Involvements, 
Including  leasing,  between  the  State  and  a 
discriminatory  private  party  had  "so  far  In- 
sinuated (the  State)  into  a  position  of  inter- 
dependence" that  "It  must  be  recognized  as  a 
joint  participant  In  the  challenged  activity. 
which,  on  that  account,  can  not  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  so  'ptirely  private'  as  to  fall 
without  the  scope  of  the  l^th  amendment."  " 
Other  cases  would  be  offered  to  show  that 
State  universities  can  prohibit  the  operation 
of  any  fraternity,  as  well  as  prevent  frater- 
nity members  from  graduating  or  receiving 
class  honors;  Indeed,  can  go  so  far  as  re- 
quiring transfer  students  to  disavow  previ- 
ous fraternity  membership  at  another  college 
before  admitting  them.^  Not  only  does  this 
demonstrate  an  extremely  close  control  over 
fraternities,  but.  the  argument  runs.  It 
signifies  that  a  State  university,  by  its  failure 
to  penalize  the  discriminatory  fraternity, 
has  elected  to  put  its  power,  property,  and 
prestige  behind  the  admitted  discrimination, 
thus  violating  the  14th  amendment. 

One  conunentator  adds  that  the  affirma- 
tive act  of  a  university  official  in  segregating 
a  student  within  a  school  so  as  to  prevent 
Intellectual  commingling  and  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities — action  Invalidated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1950 — Is  analogous  to 
the  positive  stand  taken  by  university  officials 
In  recognizing  discriminatory  fraternities  and 
permitting  their  continued  existence.* 

Assuming  that  ethnic  discrimination  by 
fraternities  at  public  colleges  does  violate 
constitutional  standards,  the  fraternity 
antagonists  suggest  that  a  complaint  be 
filed.  The  1064  Civil  Rights  Act  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General,  "after  giving  notice  of 
such  complaint  to  the  appropriate"  college 
"authority  and  after  certifying  that  he  Is 
satisfied  that"  such  "authority  hae  had  a 
reasonable  time  to  adjust  the  conditions 
alleged."  to  "Institute  a  clvU  action  in  any 
appropriate    district    court'*    against    "such 
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parties  and  for  buch  relief  aa  may  be  appro- 
prtate."*  Or.  under  the  act,  a  private  per- 
son may  sue,  aa  well.^' 

An  opposing  view 

A  State  university  undoubtedly  sanc- 
tions— at  least  tacitly — a  fraternity  when  it 
recognizes  it.  permits  it  to  operate  on  campus, 
and  allows  it  to  use  the  university  name. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  a  State 
university  exercises  great  control  over  the 
fraternity  system.  And  there  Is  obviously 
enough  mutual  benefit  involved  to  suggest 
that  fraternities  are  an  Important — though 
not  necessarily  integral — part  of  the  educa- 
tional process.  While  admitting  the  mani- 
fest, does  it  necessarily  follow  that  fraterni- 
ties are  State  Instrumentalities?     No. 

As  to  the  argument  advanced  from  the 
1950  Intraschool  segregation  case.  It  Is  absurd 
to  maintain  that  the  existence  of  one  or 
several  discriminatory  fraternities  on  a  cam- 
pus prevents  "intellectual  commingling" 
among  the  majority  of  students,  who  are 
non-Oreelc.  It  la  equally  obscure  how  a 
minority — whose  essential  piypose  Is  social — 
can  deny  "equal  educational  opportunities" 
to  a  larger  body  of  student*  in  their  aca- 
demic pursuits.  No  lees  faulty  Is  the  analogy 
between  positive  discrimination  originating 
on  the  part  of  a  State  official,  and  the  stand- 
ards of  selectivity,  however,  wrongheaded. 
made  by  private  persons  In  national  confer- 
ence. The  facts  of  the  case,  In  addition. 
are  not  BUftlclently  similar  to  sustain  the 
same  general  rule. 

Tet,  "constitutional  restraints  explicitly 
applicable  only  to  State  action  might  be 
reasoipbly  applied  to  actlvUlea  ostensibly 
private,"  notes  GWU  Law  Professor  Henry 
Manne,  "if  the  State  for  some  reason  has  a 
constitutional  duty  affirmatively  to  perform 
the  function  in  question.  If  such  a  positive 
duty  exists  for  the  State,  then  Its  nonaction 
or  failure  to  remove  a  private  Interference 
is  the  logical  equivalent  of  State  action." 

The  benefits  derived  from,  the  fraternity 
system  may  make  it  an  Importt^nt  part  of 
university  life.  Even  this  Is  challenged  by 
some.  But  the  social  experiences  a  frater- 
nity provides  are  hardly  vital  to  the  funda- 
mental government  activity  carried  on  by  a 
State  university:  that  Is,  providing  a  class- 
ical or  technical  education.  Certainly,  a 
State  university  has  no  constitutional  duty 
to  operate  a  fraternity  system.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  because  a  State  uni- 
versity has  the  power  to  prohibit  frater- 
nities does  not.  at  the  same  time,  force  it  to 
do  so.  nor  Imply  that  It  Is  defaulting  in  U.=. 
responsibility  or  falling  to  meet  an  obliga- 
tion. Neither  does  Its  inaction  necessarily 
commit  its  power  and  prestige  to  a  policy 
of  discrimination.  In  any  case,  a  State  can- 
not yet  be  compelled  to  deny  a  license  or 
incorporation  to  a  private  organization  which 
does  discriminate." 

A  mere  lessor-lessee  agreement,  moreover, 
does  not  guarantee  a  State  action  finding. 
The  lessor-lessee  arrangement  must  be  ac- 
companied by  some  typical  government  ac- 
tivity— some  public  function  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  lessee,  in  other  words. ^  And 
a  fraternity,  even  one  which  rents  from  a 
State  college,  disposes  of  the  rented  property 
In  a  clearly  private  fashion.  The  Burton 
case  mentioned  previously  is  too  restricted 
and  vague  to  be  applied  In  a  fraternity-col- 
lege situation.  BiU'ton  Is  a  public  accom- 
modations case,  and,  as  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
stated  In  the  majority  opinion,  "the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  this  record  are  by  no  means  de- 
clared as  universal   truths  on  the  baals  of 


•"Public  Law  8S-352,  title  IV.  sec.  407 
(a)  (2) .  78  Stat.  248. 

«  Ibid.,  title  IV.  sec.  410.  78  Stat.  249. 

"^Williams  v.  Howard  Johnson's  Restau- 
rant. 268  F.  2d  845  (4th  Circuit  1959). 

="  Shenas,  op  clt.,  p.  174.  , 
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wblch  every  State  lea£lng  agreement  Is  to  be 
tested. '•  He  coutiuued,  "Speclflcally  deOn- 
Ing  the  limits  of  our  Inquiry,  what  we  hold 
today  IE  that  when  a  State  leases  public 
property  In  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
shown  to  be  the  case  here,  the  proscriptions 
or  the  14th  amendment  must  be  complied 
wi^U  by  the  lessee."  »*  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
wiiom  Justices  Whlttalter  and  Frankfurter 
Joined  In  dissent,  noted  trenchantly:  "The 
Court's  opinion,  by  a  process  of  first  undls- 
crimlnatlngly  throwing  together  various 
factual  bits  and  pieces  and  then  undermin- 
ing the  resulting  structure  by  un  equally 
vague  disclaimer,  seems  to  me  to  leave  com- 
pletely at  sea  Just  what  Is  In  this  record  that 
Satisfies  the  requirement  of  'State  action.'  "  " 

Nor  does  Suite  control  over  fraternities 
seem  sufficient  grounds  for  a  State  action 
finding,  since  the  group's  ends  are  private, 
social,  and  nongovernmental.  More,  State 
action  concepts  have  been  largely  confined  in 
their  application  to  groups  of  the  highest 
societal  Importance  and  public  purpose: 
labor  unions,  political  parties,  public  util- 
ities, and  businesses  which  aBect  Interstate 
commerce.^  A  fraternity.  In  sum,  Is  not 
open  to  the  public.  It  Is  not  a  government 
creation,  and  It  performs  no  essential  gov- 
ernment function.  On  the  contrary,  its  pur- 
poses are  private  and  social.  And.  most  Im- 
portant, there  la  no  constitutional  right  to 
membership  In  a  strictly  private  organiza- 
tion. 

While  suits  may  be  filed,  then.  It  should  be 
understood  that  those  fraternities  which  se- 
lect their  members  on  bases  other  than  per- 
sonal merit  do  so  constitutionally:  and  there 
Is  at  least  a  presumption  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so  within  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

The  fraternity  which  has  blanket  Interdic- 
tions defeats  its  own  ends.  For  It  restricts 
the  rich  Interpenetration  of  personal  rela- 
tionships that  form  a  fraternity's  basic  goal. 
However,  "The  Issue  of  social  discrimination 
is  one  which  goes  directly  to  the  Inner  be- 
liefs of  each  person,"  said  Thomas  Carroll,  the 
late  president  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. "It  cannot  be  dealt  with  once  and 
for  all  by  an  official  broadside,  by  a  rule,  by 
threats  to  ban  fraternities  and  sororities 
which  have  constitutionally  restrictive 
clauses.  It  Is  changed  attitudes  which  ac- 
complish the  end  of  removing  old  prejudices. 
We  must  not  lift  the  principal  bxu-den  of  this 
problem  from  the  shoulders  of  the  sororities 
ana  fraternities  themselves  where  I  believe  It 
belongs."  " 

Exhibit  3 

JcTJE  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Francis  Keppk.. 

Commissioner,  o^Jice  o/  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Waslilngton,  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Keppel:  Recent  events 
Involving  my  college  chapter  of  Sigiria  Chi 
prompt  me  to  ask  what  position  your  office 
would  take  on  the  continued  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  to  educational  Institutions 
recognizing  any.  national  fraternity  shown 
to  practice  de  facto  racial  or  religious  dis- 
crimination. 

This  question  arises  from  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  administra- 
tive regulations  pursuant  to  It.  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  White 
House.  In  particular,  it  relates  to  questions 
eight  and  nine,  as  stated  In  the  explanation 


"  Burton  case.  op.  clt.,  p.  717. 

"Ibid.,  p.  719. 

"  WUlliLms,  op.  clt..  p.  355, 

"Thomas  H.  Carroll.  "Remarks  to  GWU 
Pucmty  Assembly  Meeting,"  19  February  1964, 
p.  3. 


of   HEW  form  441,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"Question.  What  effect  will  the  regulation 
have  on  a  college  or  university's  admission 
practices  or  other  practices  related  to  the 
treatment  of  students? 

Answer.  An  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  applies  for  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  of  any  kind  must  agree  that  it 
will  make  no  distinction  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  In  the  admis- 
sion practices  or  any  other  practices  of  the 
Institution  relating  to  the  treatment  of  stu- 
dents. 

"(c)  'Other  practices  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  students'  Include  the  affording  to 
students  of  opportumties  to  participate  In 
any  educational,  research,  cultural,  athletic, 
recreational,  social,  or  other  program  or  ac- 
tivity; •  •  •  making  available  to  students 
any  housing,  eating,  health,  or  recreational 
service;  •  •  •  and  making  available  for  the 
use  of  students  any  building,  room,  spoce, 
materials,  equipment,  or  other  facility  or 
property. 

"Question.  Does  the  a.ssurance  of  nondis- 
crimination apply  to  the  entire  operation  of 
any  Institution? 

"Answer.  Insofar  as  the  assurance  given 
by  the  applicant  relates  to  the  admission  or 
other  treatment  of  Individuals  as  students, 
potlents  •  •  •  or  to  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  provision  of  services,  financial 
aid,  or  other  benefits  to  such  Individuals,  the 
assurance  applies  to  the  entire  institution." 

As  you  no  doubt  ore  aware,  several  national 
fritemltles  have  removed  racial  and  reli- 
gious clauses  from  their  constitution,  ritual 
and  other  published  materials.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  substituted  so-called  social  ac- 
ceptability clauses  which  may  be  tised  to 
continue  de  facto  discrimination  In  the  selec- 
tion of  their  members. 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
the  fact  that  any  fraternity  does.  In  eSect, 
practice  racial  or  religious  discrimination, 
and  understanding  that  the  precise  relation- 
ship of  national  fraternities  to  educational 
Institutions  may  vary  from  one  campus  to 
another,  I  would  appreciate  your  comments 
on  whether  your  office  would  recommend  the 
continued  allocation  of  funds  to  Institutions 
receiving  aid  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  for  example,  where  these  In- 
stitutions officially  recognized  or  In  any  way 
supported  fraternities  or  other  organizations 
shown  to  practice  de  facto  racial  or  religious 
discrimination. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lee  MrrcAU'. 

Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington.  DC.  June  17. 196S. 
Hon.  Lei  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  inquiring  about  the  Impact  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  on 
educational  institutions  recognizing  any  na- 
tional organization  practicing  racial  or  re- 
ligious discrimination. 

As  you  know,  title  VI,  section  601,  reads 
very  clearly : 

"No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance." 

As  you  note  In  your  letter,  the  explanation 
or  the  assurance  of  compliance  Issued  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  quite  ex- 
plicit, resdlng  In  part  as  follows: 

"An  Institution  of  higher  education  which 
applies  for  any  Federal  financial  assistance 


of  any  kind  must  agree  that  it  will  make  no 
distinction  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  the  admission  practices  or 
any  other  practices  of  the  Institution  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  students.   •    •   • 

"Other  practices  ■  •  •  Include  the  afl^ord- 
Ing  to  students  of  opportunities  to  partici- 
pate In  any  educational,  research,  cultural, 
athletic,  recreational,  social,  or  other  pro- 
gram or  activity  •  •  •  making  available  to 
students  any  housing,  eating,  health,  or  rec- 
reational service  •  •  •  and  making  available 
for  the  use  of  students  any  building,  room, 
space,  materials,  equipment,  or  other  facility 
or  property." 

This  language  makes  It  apparent  that  an 
Institution  which  malnteins  a  fraternity 
system  as  a  part  of  Its  activities  and  overall 
program  is  responsible  under  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  requirements  for  assuring  that  discrim- 
ination Is  not  practiced  by  the  fraternities 
In  the  system. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  suspension  of  Sigma 
Chi  at  Stanford  by  the  fraternity's  national 
executive  committee  is  the  first  major  test 
Involving  de  facto  discrimination  within  a 
national  fraternity  to  develop  since  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  such,  it 
seems  certain  to  attract  wide  public  interest. 

Of  prime  Importance  to  me.  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  chapter,  the  university, 
and  prominent  fraternity  olumnl  like  your- 
self have  united  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  any 
discriminatory  practices  from  within  the 
national  organization  on  a  wholly  voluntary 
basis. 

This  kind  of  enlightened  leadership  not 
only  hastens  the  day  when  all  Americans 
win  enjoy  equality  of  opportunltv,  ii  also 
enhances  the  best  long-term  Interests  of  all 
our  voluntary  organizations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  Ktrr-Ei.. 
U.S.  Commisaioner  of  Education. 

Exhibit  4 

I  By  Carroll  L.  Luxdlng.  Delta  Upstlon, 

Stewart  Howe  Services.  Inc.  I 

FR.ATEENITT  FoLK  IN  89TH  CONGRESS:  Pi  KaPPA 

Alpha  Has  the  Largest  Nvmber  or  Sena- 
tors. Phi  Delta  Thbta  the  Most  Repre- 
sentatives 

Slxty-nme  percent  of  the  Senators  and  ap- 
proximately 35  percent  of  the  Representa- 
tives In  the  Beth  Congress  arc  members  of 
college  social  fraternities  and  sororities. 

The  Democratic  landslide  in  ia.st  fall's  elec- 
tions, resulting  In  a  large  number  of  new 
faces  In  Congress,  had  little  effect  on  the 
number  of  fraternity  members  in  that  body. 
This  year's  figures  compare  with  70  percent 
in  the  Senate  and  40  percent  In  the  House  In 
the  88th  Congress. 

Twenty.four  of  the  32  Republicans  In  the 
Senate,  and  69  of  the  140  Representatives  are 
members  of  fraternities.  On  the  Democratic 
side.  45  of  the  68  Senators  and  84  of  the 
295  Representatives  have  fraternity  affilia- 
tions 

Among  the  fraternities  represented.  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  still  has  the  largest  delegation 
in  the  Senate  with  8.  and  Phi  Delta  Theta 
leads  In  the  House  with  14.  The  only  other 
fraternities  with  three  or  more  Senators  are 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  with  six.  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon  with  four,  and  Delta  Cpsilon  and  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  with  four.  In  addition  to  Phi 
Delta,  a  dozen  other  fraternities  also  have 
live  or  more  members  in  the  Hou,«c. 

In  total  representation  In  both  Bouses,  the 
10  fraternities  with  the  largest  delegations 
are:  Phi  Delta  Theta.  19:  PI  Kappa  Alpha. 
18;  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  PI.  and 
Sigma  Chi.  11:  Kappa  Alpha  Order.  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsllon.  11:  Delta  K,^ppa  Epsilon  and 
Sigma  Phi  Epsllon.  9:  and  Alpha  Chi  .'Mpha. 
B.  Sigma  Chi  took  the  heaviest  toll  in  last 
fall's  elections,  losing  two  Representatives 
and  two  Senators,  Including  Goldwater, 
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Acacia  (two  SenatorB.  three  Representa- 
Uves)— -Senate:  Frank  Caelson.  Republican, 
of  Kan£.xs.  Ralph  YABBOacinoH,  Democrat,  of 
Texas;  House:  Willum  Brat.  Republican,  of 
Indiana:  Eowaed  Hutchinson.  Republican,  of 
Michigan;  O.  C   Pisheb,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  (one  Representative!  — 
House:  CATHEBiNt  May.  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Alpha  Chi  Rho  (two  Senators,  one  Repre- 
sentative)— Senate;  John  C.  Stennis,  IJemo 


gan;  James  C.  Cliyeland.  Republican,  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Delia  PW  (one  Senator) — Senate:  Daniei. 
Brewster,  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

Delta  Psl  (one  Senator) — Senate:  Joseph 
Clark,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi  (three  Representatives)  — 
House:  E.  Ross  Admr.  Republican  of  Indiana; 
p.  Edwaro  Hubert.  Democrat  of  Louisiana; 
Hervey  G.  Machen.  Democrat  of  Maryland. 

Delta    Tau    Delta    (two    Representatives) 


??!:t.ofVlrglnla;HLC„_Scorr_._RepubUcan.of     Hous- „f.-«    H„„=^r„"-r^^rXr    °' 


Pennsylvania;  House:  David  Mabtin,  Repub- 
V  Ucan,  of  Nebraska. 

Alpha  Delta  Gamma  (one  Representa- 
tive!— House:  Edward  Derwinski.  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  (one  Senator,  one  Repre- 
sentative)— Senate;  THatrsTON  B.  Morton, 
Republican,  of  Kentucky;  House:  Donald  M. 
Phaser.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

Alpha  Epsllon  Pi  (two  Representatives)  — 
House;  Herman  Toll  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Leonard  Parbstein.  Democrat,  of  New 
YorK. 

.\lpha  Gamma  Rho  (two  Representa- 
tives!— House:  Robert  Sikes,  Democrat,  of 
PlorlCa;  Ralph  Haevet,  Republican,  of 
Indiana. 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  (one  Representative)  — 
House;  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi  (one  Represnetatlve)  — 
House;  Horace  Kohnecat.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  (six  Senators,  five  Rep- 
resentatives!—Senate:  Spessard  Holland. 
Democrat,  of  Florida;  Lew  Jordan.  Republi- 
can, of  Idaho;  BmcH  Bayh.  Democrat,  of  In- 
diana; James  Eastland,  Democrat,  of  Mls- 
8l-';s!ppl;  Mike  Mansfield.  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana; Milward  Simpson,  Republican,  of  Wyo- 
ming; House:  H.  Allen  smith.  Republican, 
of  California;  Sam  GtsBoNs.  Democrat,  of 
Florida;  Edward  GrRNTT.  Republican,  of 
Florida;  Frank  Stitbblefield.  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky;  Clarence  D  Lono,  Democrat,  of 
Marvland.  ^ 

Beta  Slema  Rho  (one  ReprcsentatlveT — 
Charles  Joi-lson,  Demr.cr;it,  of  New  Jersey. 

Beta  Theia  PI  (two  Senators,  nine  Repre- 
sentatives)— Senate:  Joh.v  Sherman  Cooper. 
Republican,  of  Kentucky:  Norris  Cotton.  Re- 
publican, of  New  Hampshire;  House;  John  J. 
Rhodes.  Republican,  of  Arizona:  Ch.4bles  M. 
TEA(;tTE.  Republican,  of  California;  Wayjji 
A^piNALL.  Democrat,  of  Colorado;  Charles 
H'.lleck;  Rcpiibllcan.  of  Indiana;  Robert 
Ellsworth.  Republican,  of  Kansas;  Hali 
B'">CGS,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  Jamie  L. 
Wkitten,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi;  Al  Ull- 
MAN.  Democrat,  of  Oregon;  Arch  A.  Moore, 
Republican,  of  West  Virginia. 

Chl  Phi  (four  Representatlvcsl^House; 
CK,\ttLES  Jones.  Republican,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; William  Marshall.  Republlc;in,  of  Ohio; 
John  Saylor,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Vernon  W  Thomson.  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Chl  Psl  (one  Senator,  one  Representa- 
tlve) — Senate:  Whlum  Phoxmiee.  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin:  Hou-sc :  Henry  S.  Reuss.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wisconsin. 

Delta  Chl  (one  Senator,  five  Representa- 
tl-.  es )  — Senate;  HsNav  L  Jackso.n,  Democrat, 
of  Washington;  House:  James  W,  Trimblt. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  J  Edward  RorsH. 
Democrnt.  of  Indiana;  Wayne  L  H.\ts,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Ohio;  Wn.UAM  J.  Green,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Wriokt  Patman.  Democrat, 
of  Texas. 

Delta  Kappa  EpsUon  (four  Senators,  five 
Representatives) — Senate.  Lister  Hill,  Dem- 
(Dciat,  of  Alabama;  Rvsskll  Lonc,  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana;  Stuart  Syminoton,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri;  Stephen  Yoi-ng,  Democr.it,  of 
Ohio;  House:  Don  Edwapj)S.  Democrat,  of 
California;  Stanley  R.  Topper.  Republican, 
of  Maine;  Rogers  C.  Morton,  Republican,  of 
Maryland;  Gebald  Foan.  RepubUcan.  of  Michl- 


Louislana;  Jackson  E.  BETTS.^.epubllcan  of 
Ohio. 

Delte  UpsUon  (three  Senators,  three  Rep- 
resentatives)— Senate:  Paoi,  Oooclas.  Demo- 
crat of  nunols;  CUPFOBD  Case,  Republican 
of  New  Jersey;  Winston  Prouty.  Republican 
of  Vermont;  House:  J.  Ahthpr  YonNOEi,  Re- 
publican of  CaUfornla;  Charles  P.  Fasnsley, 
Democrat  of  Kentucky;  Robert  St.vfford,  Re- 
publican of  Vermont. 

Delta  Zeta  (one  Senator) — Senate;  Mau- 
RiNE  Nehbeeger,  Democrat  of  Oregon. 

Kappa  Alpha  Order  (one  Sen.ator;  10  Rep- 
resentatives)— Senate:  Cai.es  Bogss,  Repub- 
lican of  Delaware;  HoUoe;  Robert  E,  Jones, 
DemocTat  of  Alabama;  Charles  S.  GtTBSER, 
Republican  of  California;  Bob  Wilson,  Re- 
publican of  California;  Claude  Pepper.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Florida;  Robert  G.  Stephens, 
Dem(5cr:ii  of  Georgia;  Carl  Albert,  Democrat 
of  Oklahoma;  Tom  S.  Gettys.  Democrat  of 
South  Carolina;  Porter  Hardy,  Democrat  of 
Virginia:  Joel  T.  Broyhiu..  Republican  of 
Virginia. 

Kappa  Sigma  ( two  Senators.  5  Representa- 
tives)— Sen.ate:  Paitl  Fannin.  Republican  of 
Arizona;  John  Tower.  Republican  of  Texas; 
House:  D.\STE  B.  Fascell.  Democrat  of  Florl- 
d,T;  ROBERT  DOLE.  Republican  of  Kansas;  Joe 
D  Wagoonner.  Democrat  of  L<julslana; 
Frank  J.  Horton.  Republican  of  New  York; 
ALBERT  W.  Watson,  Democrat  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Lambda  Chl  Alpha  (two  Senators,  seven 
Representatives)— Senate:  Vance  Hartke. 
Democrat  of  Indiana:  Alan  Bible,  Democrat 
of  Nevada;  House:  Habold  T.  Johnson,  Dem- 
ocrat of  California;  Richard  T.  Hanna.  Dem- 
ocrat of  California;  Durward  G.  Hall.  Re- 
publican of  Mls.sourl;  E.  Y.  Berry.  Republi- 
can of  South  Dakota;  Thomas  G.  Abernetht, 
Democrat  of  Mississippi;  Neiman  Cralet, 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania;  Omar  Bdrleson. 
Democrat  of  Texas. 

Omega  Psl  Phi  (one  Representative!  — 
House;  Robert  Nix.  Democrat,  of  Peimsyl- 
V  inia. 

Phi  Delta  Thcta  (18  Representatives)  — 
House;  Paul  G,  Rogers.  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida; Howard  H.  Callaway,  Republican,  of 
Georgia:  William  L  Springer,  Rspubllcin.  of 
IlUiols;  GiRNER  E.  Shriveb,  Republican  of 
Kansas;  Frank  Chelt.  Democrat,  of  Ken- 
lucky;  Richard  Bollinc.  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri; William  B.  Wrnall,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey;  Charles  E.  Goodell.  Republican 
of  New  York;  Harold  D.  Cooleit.  Democrat. 
of  North  Carolln.i.  James  T,  Brovhill.  Re- 
publican, of  North  Carolina;  John  Jarman. 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma;  Robert  J.  Corbittt. 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania:  James  G.  Pul- 
ton. Republican,  of  Pennsvlvanla;  Clark  W, 
Thompson.  Democr.it.  of  Texas;  Chsster  L. 
MizE.  Republican,  of  Kansas;  Rouert  Mc- 
EwEN.  Republican,  of  New  York;  Barber 
CoNABLB.  Republican,  of  New  York;  and 
Brock  Ad.\ms.  Democrat,  of  Washington. 

Phi  EpsUon  Pi  (one  Representative)  — 
House:  John  V.  Lindsay.  Republican,  of 
New  York, 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  (two  Senators.  Ave 
Representatives) — Senate:  Gordon  Allott, 
Republican,  of  Colorado;  Mike  Monroney, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma:  House:  Alphonzo 
Bell,  Republican,  of  California;  Compton  I. 
Whtte,  Democrat,  of  Idaho:  Barrett  O'Hara. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois:  Ogden  R.  Reid.  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York;   Es  Eomonoson.  Demo- 


crat,   of    Oklahoma;    David    E     SATTEariELD, 
Democrat,  of  Virginia. 

Phi  Kappa  Psl  (one  Senator,  four  Repre- 
sentatives)— Senate:  Thomas  Kuchel,  Re- 
publican, of  California;  Houiie;  Craig  Hos- 
mer.  Republican,  of  California;  WiNrffiuj  K. 
Denton.  Democrat,  of  Indiana;  William  ,i 
Randall.  Democrat,  of  Missouri;  John  o 
Marsh.  Democrat,  of  Virginia. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  (one  Senator,  three  Rep- 
retentstlves) — Senate:  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos, 
Democrat  of  Maryland;  House:  Howard  W 
ROBISON.  Republican  of  New  York;  Richarb 
S.  Schweiker.  Republican  of  Pennsylvaiil:.; 
Joe  L.  EviNs.  Democrat  of  Tennessee. 

Phi  Kappa  Thcta  (one  Senator)— Senate: 
EuoENE  McCarthy.  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  (one  Senator,  one  Repre- 
sentative)— Senate:  Prank  Lalsche,  Demo- 
crat of  Ohio;  House:  Thomas  Curtis,  Repub- 
lican of  Missouri. 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha  (8  Senators,  10  Repre- 
sentatives!— Senate:  John  Sparkman.  Demo- 
crat of  .Alabama;  Everett  DrajtsEN,  Republi- 
can of  Illinois:  Allen  Ellender.  Democrat  of 
Louisiana:  Wayne  Morse.  Democrat  of  Ore- 
gon; Strom  Thurmond.  Republican  of  South 
Carolina:  Frank  Moss.  Democrat  of  Utah, 
Willis    Robertson     Democrat    of    V\rglnlh 


John  R  Williams  Republican  of  Defkiare 
House:  John  Buchanan.  Republican  ol 
.Alabama;  E,  C.  Oathincs.  Democrat  '''. 
.Arkansnj;  M.^STON  O'Neal,  Democrat  of  Geor- 
gia; Leslie  C.  Arends.  Republican  of  Illlnol': 
William  M  Colmer.  Democrat  of  Mlsslssipp!: 
Paul  C.  Jones.  Democrat  of  Missouri;  Glenn 
Cunningham.  Republican  of  Nebraska; 
Alexander  Pirnie.  Republlcnn  of  New  York: 
David  N.  Henderson.  Democrat  of  North 
Carolina;  Joe  R.  Pool,  Democrat  of  Texas, 

PI  Kappa  Phi  (one  Senator,  one  Represent- 
ative!— Senate:  Olin  Johnson,  Democrat  of^ 
South  Carolina;  House:  A.  Sydney  Herlonc, 
Democrat  of  Florida. 

Pel  Upsllon  (two  Representatives! — House* 
Clark  MacGregor.  Republican  of  Minnesota: 
Samuel  S.  Steatton.  Democrat  of  New  York 
Sljjma  Alpha  Epsllon  (two  Senators,  nine 
Representatives) — Senate:  George  Smathers, 
Democrat,  of  Florida;  Richard  Russell. 
Democrat,  of  Georgia;  House:  Armisteao  I 
Selden.  Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Oren  Harris, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas:  Lionei.  Van  Deerlin, 
Democrat,  of  California:  John  J.  Fitnt, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia;  P.  Bradford  Moese, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts;  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania:  W.  E.  Brock 
Republican,  of  Tennessee;  Tom  Murray, 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  Walter  S.  Bering, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada, 

Sigma  Chl  (two  Senators,  nine  Representa- 
tives— Senate:  J.  William  Fulbrioht,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas:  Lee  MrrcALr.  Dem'  - 
crat.  of  Montana;  House:  Ralph  J.  Rivers. 
Democrat,  of  Alaska:  Burt  L.  Talcott.  Re- 
publican, of  California:  Wiluah  C.  Cramer. 
Republican,  of  Florida;  Richard  L.  Roupe- 
oush.  Republican,  of  Indiana;  Thomas  G 
Morris.  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico;  John  W. 
Wydi-fr.  Republican,  of  New  York:  Robert  B, 
Duncan,  Democrat,  of  Oregon:  Wn.LARD  S. 
CuRTiN.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania;  Marx 
Andrews,  Republican,  of  North  Dakota, 

Sigma  Kappa  (one  Senator) — Senate: 
Margaret  Ch.\be  Smith,  Republican,  of  Maine. 
Sigma  Nu  (two  SScators,  three  Representa- 
tives)— Senate:  Herman  Tai.madoe,  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia;  Qt*ENTiN  N,  Burdick.  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Dakota;  House:  George 
Andrews.  Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Robert  M, 
Michel.  Republican,  of  Illinois;  Samuel  L 
Devine,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Sigma  Phi  (one  Representative! — House: 
Hastings  Ketth.  Republican,  of  Mossachu- 

BL'LU. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsllon  (three  Senators,  six 
Representatives) — Senate:  Carl  Hatden, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona;  Bourke  Hickenlooper, 
Republican,  of  Iowa:  Haret  Btrd,  Democrat 
of  Virginia;  House:  D   R.  Matthews.  Demo- 
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crat.  of  Florida;  Basil  L.  Whtttner.  Demo- 
crst.  of  North  Carolina;  Pace  Belcher.  Re- 
publican, of  Oklahoma;  Waltqi  Rogers, 
Democrat,  of  Texas;  William  M.  Tuck.  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia;  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Democrat. 
o:  Virginia. 

Sigma  PI  (one  Representative) — ^House: 
Fr^.nk  Bow.  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Tau  Kappa  Epsllon  (one  Senator! — Sen- 
ate: Robert  Byrd.  Democrat,  of  West  Vlr- 
glnlu. 

Theta  Chl  (two  Senators,  one  Representa- 
ti\e I — Senate;  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Demo- 
crat, of  Washington;  Carl  Curtis.  Republl- 
cac.  of  Nebraska;  House:  Eugene  C.  Keogh. 
Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Theta  Delto  Chl  (one  Representative)  — 
House:  HERMAN  SCHNEEBELi.  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Theta  XI  (one  Senator) — Senate:  Frank 
Chi'Rch.  Democrat,  of  Idaho, 

Zeta  Beta  Triu  (one  Senator,  one  Repre- 
ecntatlvei — Senate;  Abraham  Ribicofp. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  House:  Richard 
L  Ottinger,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
horn  Illinois  thai  he  modify  his  amend- 
ment by  adding  the  word  "any"  between 
the  word  "organization  "  and  the  word 
"fraternity"  and.  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  amendment  to  a  comma 
and  adding  these  'words  at  the  end  of 
the  amendment,  "whose  facilities  are  not 
ovraed  by  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  whose  activities  are  financed 
by  funds  derived  from  private  sources." 

I  believe  that  amendment  would  take 
care  of  every  objection  raised. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment deals  only  with  facilities  and  own- 
ership of  property  and  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  internal  conduct  of 
these  organizations. 

Mr.  ERVIN,     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  would  stUl  have 
the  e.Tect  of  not  proscribing  college  or 
tuiiversity  facilities,  that  is,  religious  or- 
eanizatlons  on  <5nmpus  such  as  the  New- 
man Club,  the  We^leyan  Club,  the  Can- 
terbury Club,  and  other  similar  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  That  is  true,  because 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
permits  discrimination  on  religious 
ereunds  but  not  on  the  basis  of  race. 
and  national  origin. 

Mr.  TOWER,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  urging  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  to  accept  the  suggested 
modification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  modification  does 
not  use  the  word  "onlyl"  or  "exclusively." 
But  is  is  understopothat  the  word  "fi- 
nancing" means  total  financing  that 
comes  from  private  sources. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  loose  words. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  when  the  modifica- 
tion uses  the  word  "own,"  It  is  not  being 
tautological  and  authorizing  tricks  In 
which  mortgages  may  be  given.  But 
"■hen  it  says  "own",  "seized  of"  in  the 
law,  it  covers  fraternities  or  sororities 
'rhich  are  using  a  facility  under  the 
usual  arrangements  in  higher  education. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ownership  has  a  pre- 
cise meaning  in  law,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  had  that 
in  mind, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  I  had  in 
mind. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  frcan  Illi- 
nois has  the  words  "of  any"  institution 
Institution  of  higher  learning." 

If  so.  it  should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  what  the  Senator  Just  said. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  way  I  propose  that 
the  amendment  be  changed  is  by  deleting 
the  word  "of"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "at"  just  before  the  words  "any 
institution  of  higher  leamine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ^■ieId? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  As  to  the  term  "owner- 
ship." would  that  include  land  leased 
from  the  university  for,  say,  99  years? 

Mr.  ERVTN.    I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Involving  a  reversion- 
aiT  interest? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  would 
apply  to  fraternities,  sororities,  and  other 
private  clubs  whose  facilities  are  not 
owned  by  the  institution  of  higher  learn- 
in?,  and  whose  activities  are  financed  by 
funds  from  private  sources. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  gather  that  ownership 
means  effective  ownership. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Or  control. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  We  are  attempting  to 
legislate  on  the  floor.  It  is  very  humed. 
I  do  not  associate  myself  with  the  policy 
at  all.  That  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
We  are  attempting  to  write  law  con- 
sistent with  existing  law. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  accepted  the  concept  explained 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  We  are 
trying  now  to  make  the  amendment 
cover  only  activities  which  are  tnaly 
private  and  are  not  affected  directly  or 
indirectly  by  Federal  funds.  He  wants 
observed  the  particular  limitation  which 
was  placed  on  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  the  1964  act. 
and  that  is  what  he  is  trying  to  carry  out 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  protection  most 
fundamental  of  all  freedoms  is  the  free- 
aom  of  association,  and  that  is  involved 
here.  That  is  the  reason  we  were  rather 
extensive  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  also  not  seeking 
to  repeal  or  change  section  602  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  had  no  such  intent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress dealt  with  this  subiect  in  subsec- 
tion <e I  of  section  201  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  which  related  to  public  ac- 
commodations. We  expressly  .stated 
that: 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  apply 
to  a  private  club  or  other  establishments  not 
In  fact  open  lo  the  public,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  facilities  of  such  establishment 
are  made  available  to  the  customers  or  pa- 
trons of  an  establishment  within  the  scope 
of  subsection   (bi. 

We  stated  expressly,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  read  from  section  104, 


paragraph  6,  in  connection  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights: 

Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Commission,  lu 
Advisory  Committees,  or  any  pei'son  under  its 
supervision  or^ontro!  to  Inquire  Into  or  In- 
vestigate any  membership  practice*  or  Inter- 
nal operations  of  any  fraternal  organization, 
any  college  or  university  fraternity  or  soror- 
ity, any  private  club  or  any  religious  orgaul 
zatlon. 

This  amendment  is  in  harmony  with 
the  sDirlt  of  the  two  provisions.  The 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  w^ 
the  floor  manager  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  when  it  was  adopted     He  said: 

Title  VI  does  not  confer  "shotgun"  au- 
thority to  cut  off  all  Federal  aid  to  a  State 
Any  nondiscrimination  requirement  ar. 
agency  adopts  must  be  supportable  a«  tcr.d- 
Ing  to  end  racial  discrimination  with  respect 
to  the  particular  program  or  activity  to  which 
It  applies. 

I  believe  that  one  can  search  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  without 
finding  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
embarking  on  any  program  which  con- 
templated that  persons  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  select  their  own  associates  in 
private  organizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  raodily  hlf 
amendment  accordingly? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  the  general 
concurrence.  I  trust  that  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  will  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  m  the  modified  form. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  is  so  modified 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  show  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  IllinoiE 
about  the  Negro  pledge  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity being  expelled  from  the  frater- 
nity is  correct.  There  has  not  been  an\ 
question  about  the  pledge's  character. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  say  there 
was. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Negro  wai 
pledged  by  the  local.  The  local  Ls  whole- 
heartedly and  imequi vocally  behind  him 
The  chapter  was  expelled  by  the  nationai 
fraternity. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  referring  to  the 
point  made  by  the  national  headquarters 
of  Sigma  Chi,  They  assigned  a  wholly 
different  reason  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Stanford  chapter.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  other  matter. 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  tc 
discuss  this  matter  for  a  few  minutes  un- 
interruptedly, and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield, 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
raising  this  point  at  the  beginning  of  our 
consideration  of  the  bill.  It  i.s  a  lery 
difficult  issue,  and  probably  the  most  dif- 
ficult issue  that  we  shall  have  to  trieet 
In  connection  with  the  bill .  I  wish  it  were 
not  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  take  action 
on  this  matter.  It  is  in  conference.  I 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  we  have 
held  no  hearings  on  this  subject.  It 
was  never  raised  during  the  heariaus 
No  w!tne.s,ses  testified  on  it.  When  we 
finally  got  to  the  markup  in  the  fuU 
committee — not   In    the    subcommittee, 
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but  in  the  full  committee — the  House 
had  taken  action  on  the  Waggonner 
amendment.  It  was  called  to  our 
attention  in  the  full  committee. 

1  should  say  to  the  Senate  very  can- 
didly that  between  the  tune  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  full  committee  and  the  action 
taicen  by  the  House  the  matter  was 
brought  up,  and  it  was  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  based  in  part  on  procedural 
grounds,  that  we  should  not  accept  the 
amendment  in  full  committee,  that  we 
should  oppose  it  on  the  floor,  and  aiso 
that  the  matter  should  go  to  conference. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  was  the 
unanimous  position  of  all  members  of 
the  committee.  However.  I  do  not  re- 
call of  any  member  taking  a  different 
view.  No  roll  call  vote  was  had,  but  this 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion. 

1  will  tell  the  Senate  what  some  of  the 
fears  are.  I  wi,sh  to  express  these  fears, 
and  of  com-se  I  shall  abide  by  what  the 
Senate  wishes  to  do.  I  hope  that  in  the 
next  few  minutes  members  of  both  the 
full  committee  and  the  subcommittee 
will  advise  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee what  their  position  is.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  these  facets. 
Of  course,  if  we  had  taken  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  the  first  instance,  it  would 
have  been  locked  into  the  bill,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  a  matter  for 
conference. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  where  I  believe 
the  problem  should  be  handled.  It 
should  not  be  handled  in  connection  with 
the  higher  education  bill  in  the  absence 
of  hearings  on  it.  It  should  be  handled 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Tnat  is  where  it  belongs.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  this  is  presnant  with 
clrtl  rights  problems.  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  go  into  details,  as  I  told  the 
Senator  from  IlLinois.  but  I  can  give  a 
long  list  of  hypothetical  situations  which 
would  create  civil  rights  problems. 

It  was  suggested  in  one  conversation 
a  few  minutes  ago — and  this  suggestion 
was  made  by  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nfpbehcep.1— that  the  handling  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  varies  from 
campus  to  campus.  On  some  campuses 
a  wing  of  a  men's  dormitory  or  a  wing 
of  a  women's  dormitory  is  set  aside  for 
fraternity  or  sorority  use.  They  pay 
rent  to  the  institution.  In  some  in- 
stances some  student  fees  go  to  build 
some  of  the  dormitories.  There  are  hous- 
ing prosrams.  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama must  know,  in  connection  with  his 
great  work  as  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee.  On  some  campuses  a 
dormitory  does  not  have  a  dime  of  State 
money  in  it,  save  and  except  for  certain 
subsidies,  such  as  land  and  certain  serv- 
ices, such  as  janitorial  services,  and  so 
forth,  but  students  construct  their  build- 
ings out  of  student  fees.  What  we  need 
to  be  agreed  on  is  that  we  are  moving, 
no  matter  how  true  our  intention  to  the 
contrary  may  be,  to  a  breakthrough  in 
the  application  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
particularly  with  respect  to  title  VI  of 
the  act. 

This  is  the  first  breakthrough  on  title 
■VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

My  own  preference  would  be  not  to 
take  any  action  on  the  amendment.    It 


will  be  in  conference.  We  have  the  time 
between  now  and  the  conference  to  talk 
among  ourselves  on  the  committee.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  the  committee  it- 
self get  together  and  advise  the  chairman 
as  t»  what  its  views  are  with  respect  to 
the  amendment. 

From  the  best  that  I  can  learn,  there 
is  this  liistory  about  the  amendment: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois,  with  his  usual 
faiincss.  implied  clearly  that  there  may 
be  some  change  of  point  of  view  on  the 
pai-t  of  certain  Members  of  the  House, 
and  perhaps  some  change  of  view  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  because  in  representations  that 
have  been  made  to  me  since  this  discus- 
sion started — and  we  have  only  been  at 
it  for  an  hour — I  have  been  advised  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  change 
of  heart  and  great  concern  among  some 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  who  say 
they  misunderstood  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  apparently  meant  what 
they  did  not  know  it  meant,  and  they 
have  cautioned  me  not  to  adopt  the 
amendment,  at  least  not  in  the  House 
form. 

The  Senate  is  entitled  to  know  this, 
and,  of  course,  I  shall  not  conceal  from 
the  Senate  any  information,  any  more 
than  I  would  conceal  it  from  the  mem- 
bers of  my  committee. 

I  believe  the  Senate  is  playing  with 
something  that  may  have  some  serious 
repercussions  far  beyond  the  education 
bill,  which  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  concern  in  the  country  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  hold  true  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Further,  for  legislative  history,  on 
August  26,  1965,  immediately  before  the 
passage  of  H.R.  9567.  the  proposed  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Mr.  Wacconner 
proposed  an  amendment  to  subsection 
704.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Powell,  the  committee  chairman,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  section  is  as 
tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DniKSEN] 
reported  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Waggonner  stated  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  the  Cirtl  Rights  Act  to  be 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere 
with  the  membership  practices  or  intern- 
al operations  of  fraternal  or  special  or- 
ganizations or  to  authorize  their  with- 
holding of  Federal  assistance  at  any  time 
on  such  basis. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  has  said  he  does  not  Intend,  and 
I  do  not  intend,  to  interfere  with  the 
private  rights  of  social  fraternities.  I 
say  most  respectfully,  as  I  have  said  to 
members  of  my  own  fraternity,  that 
social  fraternities  and  sororities  in  this 
country  ought  to  face  the  fact  that  they 
are  living  in  a  new  ei-a  and  are  con- 
nected inseparably  with  an  educational 
institution  in  its  educational  processes. 

It  is  not  true  any  more  that  a  social 
fraternity  or  sorority  is  100  percent  a 
private  institution  on  a  campus.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  campus.  I  consider  it  a 
quasi-public  institution,  within  the 
campus,  in  carrying  out  the  educational 
.purposes  of  the  campus.  Although  we 
refer  to  them  as  social  fraternities  and 
sororities,  if  that  were  their  only  pur- 


pose. I  would  seriously  question  their 
right  to  exist  on  a  campus.  But  that  is 
not  for  me  to  detei-mine.  It  Is  because 
they  are  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
educational  process  of  the  student  that 
they  are  basically  justified,  through  de- 
veloping the  social  and  cultural  side  of 
the  student's  life.  That  is  their  main 
fimction.  But  I  am  not  proposing  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  privacy  of 
a  social  fraternity. 

I  yield  to  the  Setiator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  view  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  I  wonder, 
if  the  Dirksen  amendment  with  the 
modification  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  adopted,  how 
much  of  this  problem  wiU  be  in  confer- 
ence, in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  opinion,  the  whole 
proposal  will  be  in  conference,  and  I 
think  that  imderstanding  ought  to  be  of 
legislative  record. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentai?  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  adopt  the  Dirksen 
amendment  as  modified.  wlU  not  the 
entire  issue  then  be  in  conference? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
Is  true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated.  I  prefer  no  amendment  at  all. 
The  language  of  the  printed  section  ap- 
pears to  go  far  beyond  Representative 
Wacgonner's  intention.  I  do  not  question 
the  sincerity  of  his  intention.  He  says: 

Notliing  contained  In  tills  Act  or  any  otlier 
Act  sliaU  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
department,  agency,  ollicer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  escrclse  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum- 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution. 

That  is  what  the  amended  language 
literally  states.  It  can  presumably  be 
argued  that  all  educational  institutions, 
from  kindergartens  to  universities,  are 
exempt  from  all  Federal  legislation  and 
Executive  orders  of  general  applicability 
affecting  their  operations,  such  as.  for 
example,  those  involving  wage  and  hour 
requU-ements  and  those  involving  non- 
discrimination in  employment  practices 
under  Federal  contracts. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  the  spon- 
sor's remarks  make  it  clear  that  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words,  in  the  Waggonner 
amendment,  "or  any  other  act,"  was 
specifically  intended  to  refer  to  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  If  aU  of  the 
amendment  had  followed  the  original 
section  704.  so  as  to  read,  "neither  this 
act  nor  any  other  act  shall  be  construed 
to  exercise  any  control  over  the  mem- 
bership, practices,  or  internal  operations 
of  any  fraternal  organization,"  then  only 
the  sponsor's  intention,  as  announced 
In  the  debate,  would  have  been  carried 
out.  But  the  words  "or  any  other  act ' 
are  inserted  In  the  first  line,  so  the 
section  reads  in  full : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  the  Cnnl 
Rights  Act  of  1964  shall  be  construed  b-}  au- 
thorise any  department  to  exercise  any  di- 
rection, supervi.slon,  or  control  o^*er  the 
cuTTlcuJum,  progrnm  of  InBtructlon,  or  per- 
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sonnel    of    any   educational   Institution   or 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  plain  language 
would  seem  to  exempt  all  educational 
institutions  as  well  as  fraternities  from 
title  I  coverage.  Even  fraternities  are 
ostensibly  the  object  of  protection.  The 
Waggonner  amendment  seems  capable 
of  misinterpretation.  Chairman  Wag- 
conker  states: 

I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  tmy  with- 
drawing of  funds  from  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  because  of  discriminatory 
practices  on  the  campus  by  private  clubs. 
I  don't  think  we  would  liave  any  right  to 
impose  that  restriction. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  others,  in 
our  private  conversations,  have  stressed. 
All  we  seek  to  make  certain  is  that  we 
will  not  misguidedly  accept  an  amend- 
ment that  will  have  tlie  effect  of  plow- 
ing taxpayers'  money  into  the  facilities 
of  a  fraternity  or  a  sorority  that  follows 
a  discriminatory  policy,  based  upon  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

I  want  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  we 
are  guaranteeing  that  protection  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  we  are  not.  no 
matter  how  nicely  we  phrase  it.  we  are 
pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  the  Civil 
Riglits  Act.  We  will  start,  in  my  opin- 
ion, an  avalanche  that  will  flnallv  cause 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  slide  into  an 
abyss  of  violation. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  WiU  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Neither  do  we  want 
money  that  belongs  to  all  the  taxpayers 
to  be  granted  to  a  university  that  sup- 
ports, aids,  or  abets  in  any  way  a  private 
organization  that  discriminates  against 
people. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  strongly  differ  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
do  not  recall  anything  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  that  for  a  moment  Indicates  that 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  cannot  support 
a  university  which  permits  fraternities 
to  exist  at  that  university  on  private 
property  outside  the  university,  if  the 
fraternity  houses  are  constructed  with 
private  money,  and  as  to  which  no  pub- 
lic money  is  involved  in  any  way. 

It  is  not  my  view  that  merely  by  per- 
mitting fraternities  to  exist  at  universi- 
ties under  such  conditions,  the  universi- 
ties are  cut  off  from  any  right  to  be  con- 
sidered American  and  to  have  access  to 
American  programs  that  are  conducted 
witli  Federal  Government  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  use  the  wofd 
"txi.st."  I  referred  to  any  university  that 
supports,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  or- 
ganization on  its  campus  that  discrimi- 
nates against  people.  There  is  a  big  dis- 
tinction. 

Federal  money,  money  that  belongs 
to  all  the  people,  cannot  be  used  to  sup- 
Port  any  organization  that  discriminates 


In  violation  of  the  Constitution.  That  is 
the  point  we  are  discussing  today.  If  we 
can  separate  these  viewpoints,  I  have 
no  cause  for  complaint.  I  do  not  wish 
any  university  to  become  involved  in  tlie 
internal  affairs  of  a  fraternity.  I  am 
not  talking  about  that.  But  if  a  univer- 
sity Ijegins  to  turn  over  its  facilities  to 
a  fraternity,  or  begins  to  allow  a  frater- 
nity the  use  of  its  land,  or  begins  to  al- 
low a  fraternity  to  use  a  dormitory  and 
says,  '•■you  do  not  own  these  facilities; 
you  merely  rent  them,"  we  shall  be  do- 
ing indirectly  what  title  VI  prohibits  us 
from  doing.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about  loda.v.  I  am  speaking  about  sup- 
porting, directly  or  indirectly,  any  orga- 
nization, even  privateij'  conducted,  that 
discriminates  against  people,  because 
that  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said  so,  and  Con- 
gress said  so  in  title  'VI  when  it  pa.ssed 
theCivil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  further  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  I  are  not  so  far  apart. 
Apparently  he  meant  his  earlier  remarks 
to  apply  only  in  a  case  in  which  the  unl-v, 
versity  was  supporting,  by  its  material 
means,  a  fraternity  which,  as  he  says, 
practices  discrimination.  I  understood 
his  original  remarks  to  mean  that  he  re- 
ferred to  a  imlversity  which  permitted 
fraternities  to  exist,  no  matter  how  pri- 
vate they  were  or  how  fully  they  were 
privately  supported,  but  yet  had  access  to 
Federal  financial  programs.  I  under- 
stand now  that  he  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  did  not  say  that. 
It  is  not  what  I  meant;  it  is  what  I  said. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  P.ASTORE.    Iknowv.-hatImeant. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    We  are  not  far  apart. 
If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  per- 
mit me  to  continue,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  should   be  adopted   in  the 
modified  form  in  which  it  now  exists. 
Then  the  result  of  its  adoption  would  be 
to  leave  in  conference  a  discussion  of  the 
matters    lying    between    the    minimiun 
application  which  would  be  made  by  the 
amendment  m  its  present  form  and  the 
much  larger  application  of  this  question 
which  would  be  made  by  the  so-called 
Wagner    amendment    adopted    by    the 
House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  of 
conference  will  have  a  real  job  on  Its 
hands,  because  in  that  middle  ground  are 
problems  which  will,  somehow,  have  to 
be  and  should  be  considered  and  settled. 
so  far  as  the  final  conference  report  upon 
the  bill  and  its  passage  will  permit. 

One  of  the  problems  Is  this:  Suppose 
a  fraternity  had,  under  earlier  law, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Cl\-il 
Rights  Act.  borrowed  Federal  funds  for 
the  consti-uction  of  a  fraternity  house, 
belonging  to  it,  on  lands  belonging  to  the 
fraternity,  but  outside  the  university 
campus,  and  without  any  knowledge  that 
such  a  law  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  would  ever  be  enacted. 

Tliere  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
fact  that  that  loan  was  made  In  the 
past — perhaps    in    the    remote    past — 
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would  bring  that  fraternity  house,  and 
therefore  the  organization  which  used  it 
as  a  headquarters,  within  tlie  proscribed 
area  of  title  VI  of  the  1964  Ci\il  Rights 
Act.  There  are  many  other  matters 
which  would  come— if  I  may  say  so— in 
the  gray  stage  of  this  question.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  as  now  modified  bv  the 
additional  words  placed  in  it  at  the  "sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  accepted  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  states  the  minimiwi  which 
should  be  enacted  by  the  Senate.  In  ef- 
fect, it  would  provide  that  when  there  is 
a  fraternity  liouse  existing  on  private 
land,  owned  for  and  paid  for  bv  the 
.fraternity  and  its  members  and  alumni 
and  iflDon  which  a  liouse  has  been  con- 
structed, paid  far  by  tlie  members  and 
alumni  of  that  fraternity,  with  no  public 
money  in  it.  with  no  Federal  money  in 
it.  and  the  fraternity  members  live  or 
meet  in  that  house  off  the  campus  by 
no  means  is  it  to  be  affected,  and  by  no 
means  is  the  university  to  be  affected  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  such 
a  fraternity  as  a  lawful  part  of  its  entire 
university  complex. 
.  Mr.  MORSE.  As  to  last  example  the 
Senator  cites,  there  is  no  difference 
among  us.  Tliat  Is  the  clear  right  of  the 
fraternity.  The  trouble  is  that  we  get 
into  cases  in  which  there  are  mixed  funds 
and  a  fraternity  is  the  beneficiary  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  some 
degree— and.  to  me.  ii  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  what  degree,  so  long  as  it  is  to 
some  degree.  In  my  judgment,  we  should 
not  be  adopting  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate  today  that  could,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  result  In  Federal  sup- 
port for  its  discriminatory  policv;  and  if 
Federal  money  is  Involved,  to  anv  degree 
whatsoever,  we  are  suppoitinq  discrimi- 
natory policies  with  Federal  aid 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Does  that  mean  if 
any  Federal  money  goes  in  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  that  act.  or  does  it  mean 
that  a  loan  made,  let  us  say.  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  chapter  house  years  be- 
fore, upon  a  lot  owned  by  the  fraternity 
off  campus,  would  bring  it  within  the 
)3un-iew  of  this  prohibition'' 

Mr.  ER-VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is 
covered  by  section  602  of  title  'VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Tlie  distin- 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
secured  an  amendment,  when  the  act 
was  being  considered,  which  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  title  VI  any  con- 
tracts executed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment whereby  the  Federal  Government 
merely  guaranteed  the  payment  of  a  deed 
trust  or  mortgage:  and  a  guaranty  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
title  'VI. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
calling  attention  to  that  very  fine  provi- 
sion In  the  act.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  covers  the  entire  situation, 
but  it  does  cover  the  situation  concerning 
Federal  insurance  or  indemiutles.    • 
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Mr  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  further- 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  this  question,  because  I 
have  already  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  members  of  the  fraternity 
to  which  I  happen  to  belong,  that  it  is 
being  threatened  with  expulsion  from 
certain  university  campuses  throughout 
the  country  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  it  owtis  its  own  fraternity 
houses  and  owns  them  off  the  campus. 
I  cannot  understand  why  this  sort  of 
threat  should  be  applied  to  it.  Yet.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  numerous  cases. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  further. 
I  apologize  for  mentioning  a  personal 
situation,  but  when  I  was  a  law  student 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  I  was  as- 
signed by  my  fraternity  to  travel  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida to  obtain  enough  funds  to  build  the 
first  little  house  upon  a  lot  which  we  had 
purchased  the  year  before,  without  any 
public  funds. 

That  fraternity  house  has  been  re- 
placed from  time  to  time  by  more  expen- 
sive edifice.";,  but  always  at  the  expense 
of  the  members,  alumni,  and  families  of 
the  members  of  the  fraternity. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  possible  ra- 
tionale by  which  the  existence  of  that 
fraternity,  or  the  fact  that  the  university 
recognizes  that  fraternity,  coiUd  make 
any  trouble  for  either  under  the  civil 
rights  law.  I  also  happen  to  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  another  university,  Emory  Uni- 
versity, at  which  the  practice  Is  for  the 
chapter  houses  to  be  erected  on  long- 
lease  lots  on  the  university  campus.  I 
am  assuming  that  some  loans  may  have 
come  from  Federal  sources,  but  I  am  not 
even  sure  about  that.  I  know  that  loans 
have  been  made,  and  that  the  university 
as  such  does  receive  rather  large  Federal 
grants  for  research  and  various  other  ac- 
tivities there. 

I  realize  that  in  that  set  of  facts  there 
is  a  quite  diEferent  situation  from  the  one 
at  the  first  Institution  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. Therefore.  I  would  \evy  much 
like  to  sec  tlie  Senate  adopt  the  amend- 
ment in  the  form  in  which  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, because  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
minimal  fonn.  I  have  understood  the 
distingui.shed  Senator  from  Oregon  to  say 
that  In  such  cases  as  those  which  would 
be  covered  bv  the  amendment  in  its  prec- 
ent  form — and  I  have  stated  one  such  in 
the  Record — there  could  not  be  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Then,  in  conference, 
there  will  be  a  rather  wide  variety  of 
cases  lylne  between  that  minimal  state- 
ment of  security — if  I  may  call  !t  that  in 
the  pending  amendment— and  the  much 
larger  coverage  of  the  House  language. 

I  am  quite  wllllns  to  leave  it  to  the  able 
conferees  to  handle  the  problem  on  the 
basis  of  equity  to  all  concerned.  I  am 
not  willtna  to  vote  down  an  amendment 
which  certainly  recognizes  and  preserves 
the  precious  right  of  individual  associa- 
tion with  persons  of  our  own  choice  such 
as  those  who  gather  in  the  chapter  house 
which  I  have  mentioned  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  President.  It  so  happen-s  that  our 
near   neighbor  there  Is  a  Jewish  fra- 


ternity. We  are  good  friends  of  theirs, 
and  they  are  good  friends  of  ours.  We 
visit  each  other  back  and  forth.  I  do 
nof  know  whether  they  discriminate 
against  us  by  not  asking  us  to  join  their 
fraternity,  or  whether  we  are  discrimi- 
nating against  them.  I  will  leave  It  to 
others  to  say  whether  there  is  any  dis- 
crimination and.  If  so,  by  whom.  But 
the  fact  is  that  people  do  choose  to  as- 
sociate with  other  people  of  their  own 
kind.  That  has  been  the  rule  during  all 
of  history,  and  I  believe  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  rule  right  along. 

I  just  do  not  wish  to  see  us  avoid  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  as  recog- 
.  nizlng  the  right  of  association  with 
people  of  our  own  choice  and  preference 
as  being  a  fundamental  right  imder  our 
American  system. 

I  thaitk  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  it  plain  that  I  did  not  Initiate  this 
amendment.  The  last  section  of  the  80- 
page  House  bill,  section  604.  is  under  the 
caption  of  "Federal  Control  of  Education 
Prohibited."  It  prohibits  supervision, 
direction,  and  control  over  curriculums, 
and  that  sort  of  tilings,  as  they  apper- 
tain to  schools.  J  The  Representative 
from  Louisiana  added  to  that  only  one 
clause:  namely,  as  to  supervision  of  pro- 
grams, practices,  and  internal  operations 
of  fraternal  organizations,  sororities,  and 
so  forth. 

That  is  in  the  House  bill.  The  Senate 
committee  did  not  put  it  in  the  Senate 
version. 

It  is  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time  in  modified  fonn.  I  believe  that  Is 
a  pretty  good  form  in  which  to  take  It 
to  the  conference.  If  fmther  modifica- 
tion is  necessary,  that  can  be  done.  I 
beUeve  that  it  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  367  to  22  with  that  provision  in 
the  bill.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
committee.  Representative  Ad.\m  Clvy- 
TON  POWELL,  Stood  Oil  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  supported  that  amendment. 
II  pressure  is  put  on  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  modification  and  the  Senate  does 
not  protect  Itself,  then  what? 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  ought  to  ac- 
cept this  proposal  and  refine  It  further 
if  neces.'iary.  I  did  not  Initiate  it.  It 
started  on  the  House  side  and  was  then 
laid  in  my  lap. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
exactly  what  the  situation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is.  He  did  not  Initiate 
It.  I  know  how  this  came  about.  The 
Senator  lias  made  a  statement  as  to 
what  happened.  He  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  Senate,  just  as  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility, although  I  dislike  to  take  this 
amount  of  time  to  make  this  legislative 
history.  I  am  almost  through.  I  shall 
summarize  it  and  then  ask  to  have  a 
part  of  the  statement  printed  In  the 
Record. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  did 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Parlia- 
mentarian held  that  this  entire  matter, 
regardless  of  what  our  record  shows  at 
this  point.  wUl  be  in  conference? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
All  Issues  will  be  In  conference. 


If  the  Senate  will  hear  me  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  longer,  I  want  to  say  that 
discrimination  by  fraternities  is  not  the 
only  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  adopt  this  amendment  now. 
It  will  be  incomplete.  No  testimony 
for  the  proposed  amendment  was  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  held  for  the  bill 
and  the  committee  itself  has  had  no  op- 
portunity to  act  upon  It. 

We  have  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
there  Is  even  a  need  for  the  propo.sed 
amendment,  no  facts  to  show  that  tlie 
problem  has  actually  arisen. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to 
debate  the  question  of  the  relatlonshij) 
of  fraternities  and  other  private  organi- 
zations to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  question  arises  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  the  practices  of  discrimination  based 
on  race  and  color  by  some  college  fra- 
ternities. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  are 
required  to  file  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation an  assurance  of  compliance  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  all  Federal  assistance  programs. 
Section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  states: 

No  person  In  the  United  Stat«8  shall,  en 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  nQtlonftl  origin. 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dlscrlmin.i- 
tlou  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  asslfitance. 

The  assurance  of  nondiscrimination 
given  by  the  university  applies  to  the 
entire  institution  and  the  practice.<i  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  students.  This  means  any  fa- 
cilities affording  to  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  any  educational, 
cultural,  athletic,  recreational,  social,  cr 
other  program  of  activity.  The  univer- 
sity also  declares  it  will  make  available  to 
students  any  "housing,  eating,  or  health 
service"  and  for  the  use  of  students  "any 
building,  room,  space,  materials,  equip- 
ment, or  other  property." 

This  language,  which  appears  in  the 
formal  explanation  of  the  aKSUiancf  of 
compliance  makes  it  clear  that  a  frater- 
nity or  other  private  organization  on 
campus  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tmiversity  may  not  engage  In  practices 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

This  is  a  policy  which  many  univer- 
sities adopted  years  ago  on  their  ov.ti 
initiative.  We  do  not  here  have  to  re- 
open the  question  of  a  university's  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  which  Is  now  the  law  of  the 
land, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  explanation  of  form  N" 
441  I  referred  to,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  thfe  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

E.Wt-IN.^TION  OP  HEW  FoilM  No.  441.  Asst'S- 

ANCE  OF  Compliance  With  the  Department 
or  Health.  Edvcvtion.  and  WELrARE  Rtcc- 
LATioN  Under  Tttlc  VI  op  the  Civn.  Rights 
Act  op  1964 

Section  804  of  the  Deportment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wellare's  regulation  effectu- 
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aUoz  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlghu  Act  of  1964 
requires  that  every  application  to  the  De- 
parinient  for  Federal  financial  o&sLBtance 
Bii&l\  contain  or  be  accompanied  by  an  assur- 
ance that  the  program  or  facility  to  be  as- 
sisMrd  v.'lll  be  conducted  or  operated  in  com- 
piunce  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
iiid  with  all  requirements  imposed  by  or  pur- 
auaiu  lo  the  Department's  regulation. 

Section  80.4  further  provides  that  "the 
form  of  the  foregoing  assurance  and  the  ex- 
icui  to  which  like  assurances  will  be  required 
of  fiubgrantees,  contractors,  transferees,  suc- 
cessors m  Interest,  and  other  parliclpants." 
sba;]  be  specified  by  the  responsible  Depurt- 
tnent  official.  Under  this  auUiorlty.  HEW 
form  No.  441  has  been  specified  as  the  form 
of  a5.surance  which  shall  apply  to  all  appU- 
Miioiis  for  Federal  financial  assistance  (ex- 
cept lor  continuing  State  programs  which 
•musi.  meet  the  requirements  of  section  80.4 
lb)  ^nd  school  districts  availing  themselves 
oi  section  B0.44C)  of  the  regtilatlon)  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dep^Jtment  after  January  3. 
1965;  also  the  circumatances  have  been  speci- 
fied under  which  an  applicant  shall  obtain 
comparable  WTitten  assurances  of  compliance 
!rom  Its  subgrautees,  coutraclors.  and  trans- 
Icreei.  (See  iinswers  to  questions  11  and  12 
below  in  this  regard.) 

HEW  form  No.  441  constitutes  a  legally  en- 
torceable  agreement  to  comply  with  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  with  all 
requirements  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  issued  thereunder.  Ap- 
plicants are  urged  to  read  the  Department's 
regulation  before  executing  the  assxjrance. 

The  following  explaniitlon  of  tlie  require- 
ments of  the  Deportment's  regulation  and 
tne  examples  of  the  kinds  of  discriminatory 
practices  prohiblte*^  by  them  are  for  the 
guidance  of  the  applicants. 

1.  By  executing  the  assurance  (HEW  form 
No.  441 1 .  What  does  an  applicant  agree  to  do? 

A.  The  applicant  agrees  to  make  no  dis- 
uuction  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  In  providing  lo  Individuals  any 
service,  financial  aid.  or  other  benefit  under 
iD>-  program  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance extended  to  the  applicant  by  the 
Deportment. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "distinction  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin"? 

A  "Distinction  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin"  Includes  (1)  any 
typn  of  segregation,  separate  or  different 
'uTc-ttment.  or  other  discrimination  on  that 
ground;  (2)  the  Imposition  of  »ny  admission, 
enroilment  quota,  eUglblllty,  or  other  re- 
quirement or  condition  which  Individuals 
miiet  meet  in  order  to  be  provided  any  service. 
Smuiclal  aid.  or  other  benefit  under  a  pro- 
gram or  to  be  aflforded  an  opportunity  to 
p;*.riicipate  In  a  progrdm,  if  the  race,  color. 
or  national  origin  of  indhiduals  Is  considered 
:n  determining  whether  they  meet  n::y  such 
requirement  or  condition;  (9i  the  use  of 
memberfihip  in  u  group  as  a  basis  for  the  se- 
lection of  individuals  for  any  purpose,  if  in 
sHlfrting  members  of  the  group  there  la  dls- 
crmilnatlon  on  the  ground  of  ruce.  color,  or 
iiit;o!,al  origin;  and  (4)  the  assignment  of 
personnel  to  provide  services,  or  the  assign- 
ment of  times  or  places  for  the  provision  of 
Sf^nlres,  on  the  basis  of  the  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  of  the  Individuals  to  be 
served.  It  does  not.  however.  Include  distinc- 
tions on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  determined  by  the  responsible  De- 
partment official  to  be  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  research  or  experimental  programs 
bsvlug  as  their  primary  objective  the  dis- 
covery of  new  knowledge  concerning  special 
characterlBilca  of  particular  racial  or  other 
tthnic  groups. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "service,  financial  aid. 
croUic-r  benefit"? 

A.  ■Service,  financial  aid,  or  other  benefit" 
under  a  program  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  includes  any  education  or  training, 
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any  evaluntion.  guidance,  counseling,  or 
placement  service,  any  health,  welfare,  re- 
habiUtatlou.  housing,  or  recreational  service, 
any  relerral  ol  Individuals  for  any  of  the 
foregoing  services,  any  scholarship,  fellow- 
slUp  or  tralneeshlp  stipend  or  allowance,  and 
any  loan  or  other  financial  assistance  or 
benefit  (whether  in  ca.sh  or  In  Und),  which 
IB  made  available  to  individuals  (1)  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  financial  ,isslstance,  or  (2) 
with  the  aid  of  the  applicant's  or  of  other 
non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  program  as  a  condition  to  the 
receipt  of  Federal  financial  assistance,  or 
(3)  in  or  through  a  facility  provided  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  financial  assistance  or  the 
non-Federal  nuitchlng  funds  relerred  to  In 
(2). 

4.  What  requirements  are  placed  on  the 
use  of  facilities? 

A.  The  applicant  agrees  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  malting  available  to  Individ- 
uals the  use  of  any  land,  building,  equip- 
ment, or  other  facility  leased,  acquired,  con- 
structed, improveil.  or  equipped  with  the  aid 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  extended  to 
the  applicant  by  the  Department,  Including 
(a)  the  use  of  any  room,  dormitory,  ward,  or 
other  space  in  the  facility:  (b)  the  use  of  any 
equipment  in  the  facility;  (c)  the  use  of  any 
office,  waiting  room,  restroom,  eating,  recrea- 
tional, concession,  or  other  accommodation 
or  convenience  provided  in  the  facility;  (d) 
the  use  of  any  facility  not  provided  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  financial  'Ssslstance"  if  the 
avallabUlty  of  such  facility  Is  required  as  a 
condition  to  the  receipt  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  tlie  federally  assisted  facility. 

6.  What  requirements  are  placed  on  the 
opportunities  to  participate  In  a  program 
receiving  Federal  assistance? 

A  The  applicant  agrees  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  affording  opportunities  to  in- 
dividuals to  participate  (other  than  as  em- 
ployees) In  any  program  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  extended  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  applicant.  Including  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  la)  as  providers  of  any 
service,  financial  aid,  eg-  other  benefit  to  in- 
dividuals under  the  program  (eg.,  as  phy- 
sldaiu.  surgeons,  dentists,  or  other  profes- 
sional practitioners  seeking  the  privilege  of 
practicing  in  a  federally  aided  hospital  or 
other  facility);  (b)  as  conferees,  observers, 
consultants,  or  advisers,  or  as  members  of 
advisory  or  planning  groups;  c"r  (ci  as  volun- 
teers (e.g..  as  voluntary  workers,  or  as  pa- 
tients or  other  subjects  of  study  or  experi- 
mentation In  research,  survey,  demonstra- 
tion, or  like  programs ) . 

8.  Does  that  mean  that  an  applicant  who 
signs  the  Department's  assurance  may  never- 
theless make  distinctions  among  his  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin? 

A.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  does 
not  concern  itself  with  employment  practices 
except  where  a  primary  objective  of  the  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  is  to  provide  em- 
ployment. Thus,  where  a  basic  objective  of 
the  program  la  to  provide  employment,  the 
applicant's  employment  practices  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Department's  regulation.  How- 
e^•p^  even  where  this  «.«  not  the  case  an  ap- 
plicant may  be  precluded  from  engaging  In 
any  diBcrlmlnatory  employment  practices 
under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  Executive  Orders  Nos.  10S25  and 
11114,  and  the  merit  system  regulations. 

7.  When  an  applicant's  employment  prac- 
tices are  covered  by  the  Department's  regu- 
lation, what  requirements  must  be  met? 

A.  The  applicant  .-igreea  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  Its  employment  practices  (in- 
cluding recruitment  or  recruitment  advertis- 
ing, hiring,  layoff  or  termination,  upgrading. 
demotion,  or  transfer,  rates  of  pay  or  other 
forms  of  compensation,  and  use  of  facilities) 


with  respect  to  individuals  seeking  employ- 
ment or  employed  under  any  program  re- 
ceiving Federal  flnaiicia)  assistance  extended 
to  the  applicant  by  tb.e  Department.  In  those 
programs  where  a  primary  objective  of  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  to  provide  em- 
ployment to  such  individuals.  This  Includes 
programs  under  which  the  employment  Is 
provided — (a)  as  a  means  oI  extending  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  students  or  to  needy 
persons;  (b)  to  students,  fellows,  liitems. 
residents,  or  others  In  training  for  related 
employment  ( Including  research  associates 
or  assistants  in  training  for  research  work); 
or  (CI  to  reduce  unemployment  or  to  provide 
remunerative  activity  to  individuals  who  be- 
cause of  severe  handicaps  cannot  be  readily 
absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor  market. 

8.  What  efiect  will  the  regulation  have  on 
a  college  or  university's  admission  practices 
or  other  practices  related  to  the  treatment  of 
students? 

A.  An  institution  of  higher  education 
which  applies  for  any  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  must  agree  that  It  wUl 
make  no  distinction  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  the  admissioa 
practices  or  any  other  practices  of  the  In- 
stitution relating  to  the  treatment  of 
students. 

(a)  "Student"  Includes  any  undergraduate, 
graduate,  professional,  or  postgraduate  stu- 
dent, fellow.  Intern,  student,  or  other  trainee 
recelvmg  education  or  training  from  the 
Institution 

(b)  "Admission  practices  "  Include  recruit- 
ing and  promotional  activities,  application 
requirements,  ellglblilty  conditions,  qualifi- 
cations, preferences,  or  quotas  used  in  select- 
ing individuals  for  admij^slon  to  the  institu- 
tion, or  any  program  of  the  institution,  as 
students. 

(C)  "Other  practices  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  students"  Include  the  aSordiiig  to 
students  of  opportunities  to  participate  in 
any  educational,  research,  culiura;,  attUetIc, 
recreational,  social,  or  other  program  or  ac- 
tivity; the  performance  evaluation,  disci- 
pline, counseling  of  students;  making  avail- 
able to  students  any  housing,  euting,  health, 
or  recreational  service;  affording  work  op- 
portunities, or  scholarsljlp.  loans  or  other  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  students;  and  making 
available  for  the  use  of  students  any  build- 
ing, room,  space,  materials,  equipment,  or 
other  facility  or  property. 

9.  Does  the  assurance  of  nondiscrimination 
apply  to  the  entire  operation  of  an  Institu- 
tion? 

A.  Insofar  as  the  assurance  given  by  the 
applicant  relates  to  the  admission  or  other 
treatment  of  Individuals  as  students,  pa- 
tients, or  clients  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  a  school,  hospital,  nursing  home, 
center,  or  other  Institution  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  applicant,  or  to  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  provision  of  services, 
financial  aid,  or  other  benefits  to  such  indi- 
viduals, the  assurance  applies  to  the  entire 
Institution.  In  the  case  of  a  public  scJiool 
system  the  assurance  would  be  applicable 
to  all  of  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
operated  by  the  applicant. 

10.  What  about  a  university  which  operates 
several  campuses? 

A.  Section  80.4(d)(2)  of  the  regulation 
provides  for  a  more  limited  assurance  only 
where  an  institution  can  demonsirate  that 
the  practices  in  part  of  its  operation  In  no 
way  affect  its  practice  in  the  program  for 
which  It  seeks  Federal  funds.  This  would  be 
a  rare  case. 

11.  If  an  applicant  intends  to  make  use  of 
other  Individuals  to  help  carry  out  the  fed- 
erally assisted  program,  does  the  require- 
ment not  to  discriminate  apply  to  such  sub- 
grantee  or  contractor? 

A.  It  does.  The  applicant  must  require  any 
Individual,  organization,  or  other  entity 
which  It  utilizes,  to  which  It  subgrants.  or 
vrtth  which  It  contracts  or  otherwise  arranges 
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to  proviiie  services,  financial  aiU,  or  other 
beneiits  under,  or  to  assist  It  In  the  conduct 
of.  any  program  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  extended  to  the  applicant  bv/the 
Department,  or  with  which  It  contracw,  or 
otherwise  arranges  for  the  use  oi  any  facility 
provided  with  the  aid  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  a  purpose  for  which  the  Federal 
financial  assistance  was  extended,  to  comply 
fully  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act  of 
196*  and  the  regulation  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Issued 
thereunder. 

13.  Must  this  assurance  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion by  the  subgrantee,  etc.,  be  In  writing? 

A.  In  the  case  (1|  of  any  contractual  or 
other  arrangement  «1th  another  such  indi- 
vidual or  entity  which  will  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period  or  for  a  period  of  more  than 
3  months.  (3)  of  any  subgrant.  or  (3)  of 
any  conveyance,  lease,  or  other  transfer  of 
any  real  property  or  structures  thereon  pro- 
vided with  the  aid  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance extended  to  the  applicant  by  the 
Department,  the  applicant  shall  obtain  from 
such  other  person,  subgrantee,  or  transferee, 
an  agreement,  ;n  writing,  enforceable  by  the 
applicant  and  by  the  United  States,  that  such 
other  Individual  or  entity,  subgrantee,  or 
transicree  will  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
such  subgnmt,  or  contractual  or  other  ar- 
rangement, or  will  use  the  transferred  prop- 
erty, as  the  case  may  be.  In  accordance  with 
title  VI  of  the  act  and  the  regxilation  will 
otherwise  comply  herewith. 

13.  What  obligations  does  the  applicant 
have  to  Inform  beneficiaries,  participants, 
and  others  of  the  provisions  of  the 
regulation? 

A.  The  applicant  must  make  available  to 
beneflctarlcs.  pL^rticipant?.  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons  information  regarding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulation  and  protectlor»s 
against  discrimination  provided  under  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Department 
will  Issue  shortly  more  detailed  instructions 
on  carrying  out  this  phase  of  the  regulation. 

14.  What  obligations  does  the  applicant 
have  to  keep  records  and  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  Department? 

A.  From  time  to  time,  applicants  may 
be  required  to  submit  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  regulation  provides  that  the 
facilities  of  the  applicant  ond  all  records, 
books,  accounts,  and  other  sources  of  Infor- 
mation pertinent  to  the  applicant's  com- 
pliance with  the  regulation  be  made  available 
for  Inspection  during  normal  business  hours 
on  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  specifically  authorized  to  make 
such  Inspections.  More  detailed  Instructions 
In  this  regard  will  also  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Department  in  the  near  futtire. 

15.  Must  separate  assurance  forms  be  filed 
with  each  application? 

A.  As  a  general  rule  once  a  valid  as- 
surance is  given  it  will  apply  to  any  further 
application  as  long  as  there  is  no  Indication 
of  a  failure  to  comply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Wag- 
gonner  amendment  has  caused  grave 
concern  to  many,  I  read  the  following 
telegram  I  have  received  as  indicative  of 
that  concern: 

Palo  Alto,  Calit., 

A-ugust  30.  196S. 
Hon.  Watnz  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Buildmg, 
Waillington,  DC: 

D£ar  Senator  Mobse:  According  to  New 
York  Times  dispatch  In  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 
the  higher  education  bill  as  pajised  by  tlie 
House  Includes  an  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Wacconneh,  Louisiana  Demo- 
crat, exempting  college  fraternities  from  title 
8  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  Mercury  quotes  Representative  Adam 
Clavtos  Powell  indirectly  as  saying  he  has 
no  oflJclal  concern  with  discrimination  of 
private  groups,  especl^ly  when  they  receive 


no  public  funds;  the  facts  ore:  H)  several 
colleges  and  universities  now  allocate  Fed- 
eral loan  funds  for  student  bousing  to  con- 
struction of  college-owned  fraternity  facili- 
ties; <3)  fraternities  receive  tangible  and  In- 
tangible benefits  In  varying  degrees  from  the 
moment  they  are  recognized  by  a  college  or 
a  university;  (3)  this  amendment  would  be 
the  first  real  break  In  the  type  ban  against 
dtscrimuiation  on  campus  provided  by  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regulations 
Issued  under  title  6  with  White  House  ap- 
proval. 

Passage  of  the  Waggonner  amendment 
would  seriously  undermine  current  efforts 
to  end  racial  discrimination  by  fraternities 
through  Joint  action  of  undergraduates  and 
their  universities.  It  Is  specifically  designed 
to  nullify  the  strong,  straightEorw:u-d  stand 
taken  by  Education  Commissioner  Francis 
Keppel  In  response  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Stanford  chapter  of  Sigma  Chi  by  Its  national 
fraternity,  as  described  on  page  154!)8  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  July  1,  1965. 

As  a  life  member  of  Sigma  Chi,  1  hope  you 
and  your  fellow  committee  members  will 
block  passage  of  the  Waggonner  amendment 
and  then  kill  It  la  conference  with  the  House 
It  would  be  the  height  of  Irony  and  shame 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  condone  racial 
discrimination  In  any  form  on  college  cam- 
puses when  students,  civil  rights  workers, 
and  other  citizens  risk  their  lives  every  day 
for  the  cause  of  equality. 

Robert  W.  Beyers. 
Portola  Valley.  Calit. 
I  have  some  other  material  which  raises 
questions  as  to  the  danger  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Etttcp  of  Wacoonver  Amemsment  to  HJt. 
9567  ox  Title  VI  of  Crvn.  Rights  Act 
On  August  26.  1965.  Immediately  before 
pasEige  of  HJi.  9567.  the  propoeed  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965.  Mr.  Waooonner  proposed 
•m  amendment  to  section  604  (sec.  704  in  the 
bin  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor),  which  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Powell,  the  committee  chairman,  and  ogreed 
to  by  the  House.  The  section,  as  amended, 
reads  as  follows  ( new  material  m  Italics) : 

"Sec.  604.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize any  department,  agency.  ofBcer.  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  anv 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  Instruction,  admin- 
istration, or  personnel  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution, or  over  the  selection  of  library  re- 
sources by  any  educational  Institution;  or  the 
membership  practices  or  int^rnol  opcatfOTiJ 
o/  any  /raternal  organization,  fraternity,  or 
sorority,  any  private  club  or  any  religious  or- 
ganisation of  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation." 

Mr.  Waggonner  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  Is  to  make  clear  that  Con- 
gress did  not  liitend  ti\e  Civil  Rights  Act  to 
be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere 
with  the  membership  practices  or  Internal 
operations  of  fraternal  or  social  organizations 
or  to  authorize  withholding  of  Federal  assist- 
ance of  any  kind  on  such  basis  r  Congres- 
sional Record.  Aug.  28.  196.').  p.  21947). 

The  language  of  the  amended  section,  how- 
ever, appears  to  go  far  beyond  Mr.  Waccon- 
NER's  p.nnounced  Intention.  If  nothins:  cor- 
talned  In  any  act  of  Congress  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
ofUcer.  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  dlr«ction.  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  curriculum,  program  of  Instnictlon. 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educa- 
tional Institution,  which  Is  what  the  amend- 
ed language  literally  states.  It  can  plausibly 
be  argued  that  all  educational  Institutions. 
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from  kindergartens  to  imlverslties,  arc  ei- 
empted  from  all  Federal  legislation  and  Ex- 
ecutive orders  of  general  applicability  affect- 
ing their  operations,  such  as,  for  example, 
those  imposing  wage-and-hours  requlremeaii 
and  nondiscrimination  In  employment  under 
Federal  contracts. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  such  oLher 
acts,  liie  sponsor's  remarks  make  It  clear  that 
the  Insertion  of  the  words  "or  any  oiJier 
Act"  wa.s  speclflcallv  intended  to  refer  to 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  If  all  of  the 
amendment  had  followed  the  original  sec- 
tion 704.  so  as  to  read:  "Neither  this  Act  nor 
any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize ••  •  any  control  over  the  membership 
practices  or  internal  operations  at  any  fra- 
ternal  organization  •  •  ♦."  then  only  the 
sponsor's  intention,  as  announced  In  the 
debate,  would  have  been  carried  out.  But 
the  words  "or  any  other  Act"  are  inserted 
in  the  first  line,  so  that  the  section  reads, 
In  effect : 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  departjnent  *  •  •  to  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  curriculum,  program  of  Instruction,  ad- 
ministration, or  personnel  of  any  educational 
Institution." 

The  plain  Kmgunge  would  seem  to  exempt 
all  educational  Institutions  as  well  as  frater- 
nities from  title  VI  coverage. 

Even  with  respect  to  fraternities,  Ite  osten- 
sible object  of  protection,  the  Waggonner 
amendment  seems  based  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion. In  accepting  it.  Chairman  Powell 
stated: 

"1  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  any 
withholding  of  funds  from  any  Institution 
of  higher  education  because  of  dl-scrimlna- 
tory  practices  on  the  campus  by  private 
clubs"  (Congressional  Recobc,  Aug.  26.  1965, 
p. 21947). 

Dliscrlmlnallon  by  fr.iternltles  might  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  requirements.  This  opinion  Is 
based  on  research  showing,  among  otber 
things,  that  at  least  half  of  nil  colleges  witti 
fraternities  have  a  significant  connection 
with  fraternity  housing.  In  many  cases  own- 
ing the  fraternity  buildings.  In  some  cases 
Federal  funds  themselves  have  been  used  M 
build  fratemtty  housing.  In  such  instances 
the  Waggonner  amendment  would  outhorlze 
reinstatement  of  the  separate-but-equal 
doctrine,  by  permlnlng  universities  to  as- 
sign all  dormitory  space  to  fraternities  with 
various  racially  restrictive  admission  policies. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  to  the  fact  that, 
although  this  bill  passed  in  the  House 
with  the  Waggonner  amendment  In  it  by 
an  ovei-whelming  majority,  let  us  face  it. 
A  great  many  Members  of  the  House  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  Waggonner 
amendment.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
that  in  the  legislative  process.  The 
amendment  Ls  in  the  bill  and  many 
Members  are  now  waking  up  to  the  sur- 
prise that  it  is  in  there. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Implied— 
and  I  believe  correctly  so — ^that  there 
may  be  some  change  in  views  in  the 
House.  Since  the  debate  started.  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  a  member  of  the 
House  committee,  who  undoubtedly  will 
be  a  conferee,  and  who  is  very  much  con- 
cerned about  what  we  do  in  the  Senate 
on  this  amendment. 

I  read  a  part  of  it  without  disclosing 
any  identity: 

Attached  you  will  find  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Waggonner.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised that  several  adjustments  will  have  to 
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tie  made  In  conference  to  bring  the  language 
la  line  with  the  Intent  of  the  .amendment 
and  the  Civll  Rights  Act,  We  have  been 
advised  that  the  proponenta  of  the  amend- 
ment are  willing  to  consider  such  suggestion. 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  you  do  nothing, 
tben  it  would  be  possible  In  conference  to 
rewrite  the  amendment  since  It  would  be  a 
more  restrictive  provision  than  In  the  pres- 
ent House  bin.  and  thus  between  our  version 
and  any  version  offered  by  the  Senate,  we 
rould  be  able  to  work  out  an  acceptable 
provision.  As  I  said  to  you  laj^t  night,  "If 
you  have  to  have  an  amendment,  don't  take 
the  Waggonner  amendment." 

It  is  very  easy  to  give  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  such  gratuitous  instruc- 
tions. However.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know  this  afternoon,  before  we  come  to 
a  decision,  that  I  shall  not  conceal  any- 
thing from  the  Senate.  Some  Senators 
have  already  received  telegrams,  and 
know  of  the  agitation  that  this  is  alreadv 
stirring  up  among  civil  rights  groups  iii 
the  country. 

I  shall  put  the  telegram  in  the  Recobd. 
I  sliail  not  keep  it  from  any  Senator  or 
from  the  public. 

This  is  from  Clarence  Mitchell,  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

It  reads : 

*  Washington,  DC, 

September  2.  ises. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  that  the  Senate  defeat  the  Wag- 
gonner amendment  If  it  Is  offered  to  the 
higher  education  bill.  This  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  House  in  what  appears  to  be 
a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  built-in 
mischief  It  contains.  We  have  received  calls 
irom  important  universities  pointing  out 
that  under  the  Waggonner  amendment  It 
would  be  possible  to  use  U.S.  Government 
lunds  to  build  and  operate  raclallv  segre- 
Sated  facilities  on  unlverslty-owned  "grounds 
«  ln.stltutions  that  do  not  now  and  never 
S"e  tolerated  r.iclal  discrimination  In  anv 
form.  It  appears  that  the  real  Intention  of 
Its  sponsor  Is  to  whittle  down  the  effect  of 

^^  .  l°'v.*''*  '^®*  '^'^'I  K'Bl'ts  Act.  It  Is 
reported  that  the  amendment  will  be  offered 
n  the  Senate  by  Senator  Rcssell  Long  of 
^""'V^""-  We  hope  It  win  be  defeated 
»hether  offered  by  him  or  anyone  else. 

Clarencb  Mitchell. 

Director. 

Washington  Bureau,  NAACP 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the 
elationship  of  universities  to  fraternities 
and  sororities.  Each  one  to  his  own 
ZT  ,L'*'°"1'5  "ot  ^-ant  my  statement  to 
cose  this  aftCTnoon  if  I  did  not  point 
om  that  I  think  there  is  a  place  for  social 
!-aternities  and  sororities  on  campus 
out  there  is  not  a  place  for  social  fra- 
lernities  and  sororities  on  campuses 
oased  upon  a  public  policy  inconsistent 
ifith  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

That  i.s  my  personal  opinion.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that.  I  believe  that 
iratcmities  and  sororities  do  not  have  to 
ccmply  with  what  Is  considered  to  be  the 
Policy  set  forth  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to 
My  amendment  that  would  permit  a 
angle  cent  from  Federal  taxpayers' 
money  to  be  spent  In  furthering  a  social 
fraternity  or  sorority  that  discriminates 
oecause  of  race,  color,  or  creed.    I  be- 


lieve that  we  are  pretty  much  in  agree- 
ment on  that  point  in  the  Senate. 

The  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  now  a  member  of  my 
subcommittee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  on  whom 
I  have  leaned  very  heavily  throughout 
the  discussion  and  consideration  of  this 
liigher  education  bill,  makes  a  suggestion 
tliat  1  would  like  to  have  considered.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that,  instead  of  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  way  of  an  addendum 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
this  language  be  woven  Into  the  amend- 
ment: 

And  whose  activities  are  not  financed  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  public  funds. 

Has  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  that  called  to  his  attention  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  part  of  the  amendment 
which  relates  to  private  funds? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  That  Is  what  the  amend- 
ment does  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
and  I  have  said.  Howe\'er,  the  reply  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Yoik  is 
that  if  it  means  that,  what  objection 
would  we  have  to  putting  it  in  the  nega- 
tive, rather  than  to  refer  to  private 
funds? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  fear  the  proposed 
Change  would  create  confusion  because 
ilf  I  am  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  have  a  son  in  a 
fraternity,  and  pay  his  expenses  or  his 
fraternity  dues  out  of  the  salary  which 
I  receive  from  the  Federal  Government, 
those  funds  may  be  covered  because  in- 
directly Federal  funds  are  used. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  amendment 
means  this,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  say 
it.  If  the  activities  are  not  financed  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  pubUc  funds,  we 
ought  to  say  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
Senator.    I  draw  Federal  funds. 

If  my  son  has  entered  a  college  and 
Joined  a  fraternity  and  I  pay  his  frater- 
nity dues,  that  fraternity  would,  indi- 
rectly, perhaps,  be  getting  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  my  friend,  great 
jurist  that  he  Is.  knows  that  would  not 
follow  at  all.  This  language  deals  with 
funds  being  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  facilities  of  a  fraternal 
sorority  or  fraternity  on  a  given  campus. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavftsI.  a 
Member  of  my  committee — and  I  am  go- 
ing to  oblige  members  of  my  committee — 
suggested  a  short  quorum  call  for  a  quick 
conference  on  the  matter.  After  that 
quorum  call  I  will  tell  the  Senate  what 
I  propose. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  done  first  is 
have  a  record  made.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  Senator  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. The  issue  will  be  in  conference, 
anyway.  We  can  modify  the  language 
In  any  way  that  we  want  and  modify  it 
in  conference,  and  merely  go  to  confer- 
ence on  the  basis  of  the  decision  made 
at  the  committee  level,  and  in  that  way 
not  take  action  on  the  matter  here  but 
go  to  conference.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  Senator  withdraw  his  amendment. 
This  matter  will  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  not  be  withdrawn.    I 


do  not  think  it  needs  further  refinement. 
Frankly.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    THE    SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY  TO  RE- 
LIEVE   APPLICANTS    FROM    CER- 
T.'MN    PRO\TSIONS    OF   THE   FED- 
ERAL FIREARMS  ACT 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  con.?ent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  G48.  HM. 
9570. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R 
9570)  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Act  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  granting  of  relief  would 
not  be  contraiy  to  the  public  interest, 
and  that  the  applicant  would  not  be 
likely  to  conduct  his  operations  in  an 
unlawful  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  expla- 
nation of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd  prior  to  passage  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
(Rept.  No.  666)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
pvri>ose 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  act  If  he  de- 
termines that  the  granting  of  relief  would 
not  be  contrary  to  public  interest  and  that 
the  applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  con- 
duct his  operations  In  an  unlawful  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  biU 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  coll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAVITS  AND  CARLSON  RESOLCTTION 
URGES  STRENGTHENING  OF  IN- 
TER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  in  the 
wake  of  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— a  coiintry  we  now  hope  is  on 
the  road  to  democratic  stabilization — 
one  fact  has  become  painfully  clear: 
The  interest  of  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas is  in  collective  responsibility  and 
collective  action  for  the  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  the  hemisphere  in  a  pro- 
gressive democratic  framework.  There- 
fore. I  am  introducing  today,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  C^RtsoN.  of  Kan- 
sas, a  concui'rent  resolution  which.  If 
passed,  will  put  the  Congress  on  record 
for  this  policy. 

We  consider  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  to  be  our  partners — the  era  of  the 
'good  neighbor"  or  F.D.R.'s  day  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  era  of  the  "good  part- 
ner." or  "buen  socio."  Yet,  It  is  felt 
in  many  quarters  in  Latin  America  that 
when  tlie  United  States  moved  into  the 
Dominican  Republic,  we  breached  that 
policy  and  entered  upon  a  new  policy 
which  I^tin  America  is  now  trying  to 
fathom.  And  there  has  been  consider- 
able talk  in  Latin  America  recently 
about  the  need  for  "independence"  from 
the  United  States.  President  Prei.  of 
Chile,  and  other  leaders  who  agree  with 
him  do  not  speak  to  imresponsive  ears  in 
the  United  States  when  they  assert  that 
the  inter-American  system  cannot  be 
based  upon  U.S.  hegemony — with  which 
I  feel  the  American  people  agree — or 
when  they  suggest  that  Western  Europe 
become,  as  it  has  already,  particularly 
through  ADELA.  which  I  initiated,  more 
interested  in  Latin  American  develop- 
ment— which  I  feel  the  people  of  the 
United  States  also  believe  to  be  desir- 
able. But  Latin  America  catuiot  at  the 
same  moment  look  to  us  for  the  main 
resources  needed  for  its  accelerated  de- 
velopment and  for  its  security  without 
recognizing;  our  mutual  importance  to 
each  other:  just  as  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  are  to  be  equal  partners  with 
us,  so  we  are  to  be  equal  partners  with 
them  too. 

Latin  Americans  must  be  offered  a 
choice  which  is  attractive  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  choice  must  be  increasing  participa- 
tion in  the  great  decisions  of  the  hem- 
isphere—political, economic  and  social, 
and  military. 

And,  it  is  also  high  time  to  bring  ac- 
tively into  the  inter-American  family  of 
nations  our  great  partner  to  the  north, 
Canada.  In  trade,  national  power  and 
world  responsibility.  Canada  belones  in 
the  inter- American  system,  which  Is  not 
complete  without  it.  A  prime  objective 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States 
and  every  other  country  of  the  Ameri- 
cas should  be  to  invite  Canada  to  take 


the  seat  awaiting  it  In  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

In  many  ways  we  have  recognized  that. 
over  the  long  term,  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  social  progress  of  Latin 
America  will  enrich  the  lives,  increase 
the  security,  and  contribute  to  the  po- 
litical stability  of  the  people  of  the  Amer- 
icas. Whatever  its  problems,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  committed  the  nations 
of  the  Americas  to  a  nonviolent,  but  ac- 
celerated economic  and  social  revolution 
in  Latin  America.  Great  strides  have  al- 
ready been  made  and.  with  renewed  dedi- 
cation, still  greater  economic  and  social 
gains  are  ahead. 

But.  the  military  and  political  aspects 
of  American  life  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  social  and  economic  aspects.  The 
evolution  of  concept  and  philosophy  that 
characterized  the  Alliance  have  not  been 
matched  by  similar  concepts  designed  to 
provide  for  military  security  and  politi- 
cal stability  in  the  hemisphere. 

The  resolution  which  Is  introduced  to- 
day, in  addition  to  declaring  once  again 
the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  and  support  accelerated 
economic  development  and  social  prog- 
ress in  the  Americas,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, seeks  to  focus  attention  on  prob- 
lems we  shall  have  to  face  up  to  even 
before  the  results  of  the  Alliance  are 
fully  visible — problems  of  military  se- 
ciuity  and  political  stability  which  Santo 
Dominao  laid  bare. 

The  two  basic  problems  are  these: 

First.  How  can  the  inter-American 
system  best  deal  with  subversion,  wlieth- 
er  Communist  or  ultrarightist? 

Second  How  can  the  American  States 
counter  political  instability  resulting 
from  the  overthrow  of  Democratic  gov- 
errunents  by  the  Communists  <!►  the 
ultraright? 

The  problem  of  Commimist  subversion 
on  a  large  ."^ale  is  lelatlvely  new  to  this 
hemisphere,  whereas  a  rapid  turnover  of 
governments  and  the  seizure  of  power  by 
dictators  have  been  features  of  the 
Latin  American  scene  for  decades.  But. 
it  is  the  concurrence  of  these  two  fac- 
tors, in  the  current  economic  and  social 
atmosphere  of  present  day  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  now  threatens  Central  and 
South  America  with  massive  and  violent 
governmental  upheavals. 

The  American  States  have  tried  for 
years  to  cope  with  thi.'i  danger,  and 
thought  they  hod  made  great  progre,^. 
But  it  was  Santo  Domingo  which  re- 
vealed how  Inadequate  still  remain  the 
instruments  of  the  American  system  at 
our  command.  It  was  Santo  Domingo 
which  demonstrated  that  the  inter- 
American  system  is  not  yet  fully  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  kind  of  situation 
it  faced  in  early  April. 
t 

One  significant  development  which 
could  result  from  Santo  Domingo  is  a 
heightened  realization  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  that  the  inter- 
American  security  system  needs 
-Strengthening.  The  United  States  moved 
into  the  Dominican  Republic — initially  to 
save  lives  and  subsequently  to  prevent  a 
Commimist  takeover — alone.  On  the 
basis    of    evidence    gathered    by    VS. 
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sources,  the  US.  Government  made  the 
decision  to  use  U.S.  forces  In  Santo 
DomintiO.  Whether  the  evidence  war- 
ranted the  U.S.  action  will  be  argued  :or 
a  long  tune.  The  fact  remains  that  «e 
did  go  in.  This  is  no  renson  to  believe 
the  United  States  moved  unilaterally 
with  any  special  enthusiasm — wc  sie 
long  past  the  days  of  gunboat  diplomacy, 
v.hich  is  as  unpopular  in  the  Dnlt*.-)! 
States  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Wtstem 
Hemisphere.  The  United  States  hud  no 
interest  In  sharpening  either  domcsUc 
divisions  or  Internalional  criticisms  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Yet.  however  reluctantly,  the 
United  States  did  act  to  fill  what  ^as 
considered  to  be  a  power  vacuum  into 
which  the  DAS  was  not  prepared  to  move 
in  time 

There  is  no  question  that  once  it  was 
seized  of  the  issue,  the  OAS  moved  with 
great  diligence  within  the  limits  of  its 
authority  and  possibilities  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. By  its  handling  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  OAS  has  also 
shown  with  what  remarkable  speed  it 
can  make  decisions  when  the  danger  Is 
perceived  as  clear  and  present.  But  it 
just  did  not  have  at  its  disposal  the 
means  to  take  immediate  and  effective 
action  in  Santo  Domingo. 

The  concern  now  is  not  so  much 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  sub- 
stantial and  significant  danger  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Santo  Domingo.  The 
fact  is  that  other  situations  are  likely  to 
occur  in  Latin  America  In  which  con- 
clusions will  be  hard  to  draw  from  in- 
complete and  contradictory  evidence 
The  real  question  Ls  how  to  handle  these 
problems  in  the  future.  Rather  than 
simply  to  protest  the  unilateral  nature 
of  the  initial  US.  involvement  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  is  now  more  con- 
structive for  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere to  decide  on  a  means  to  deal  to- 
gether with  the  growing  problem  of  sub- 
version in  the  Americas.  Collective  re- 
sponsibility and  collective  action  lor  the 
security  of  the  hemisphei-e  is  the  only  al- 
ternative to  unilateral  U.S.  action. 

Attempting  to  create  a  realization  of 
the  need  to  face  the  facts  of  contem- 
porary life  in  the  Americas  and  to  pro- 
vide a  multilateral  system  with  the 
means  to  react  in  time  in  a  crisis  is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  persuading  others  to  (io 
our  Job  with  us  or  take  the  onus  of  inter- 
vention off  our  shoulders.  The  Ameri- 
can Republics  have  time  and  time  again 
declared  their  devotion  te  the  Ideals  of 
self-determination  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  recognized  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  to  prevent  the  emergence 
of  regimes  allied  with  extra-hemispheric 
powers  hostile  to  the  proclaimed  goals 
of  the  Inter- American  sj'stem  or  based 
on  military  takeover.  The  stake  oJ 
Latin  America  is  as  great  as.  and  more 
direct  than,  the  stake  of  the  United 
States  In  the  fulfillment  of  these  goals 

The  task  is  now  to  develop  the  means 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  hemi- 
spheric security  tKith  effectively  and  col- 
lectively. 

Agreement  on  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures of  collective  action  for  hem- 
ispheric security  against  subversion  vriU 
not  be  easy  to  arrive  at.    The  establlsh- 
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mcnt  of  any  properly  functioning  and 
truly  multilateral  security  system  would 
have  to  overcome  a  variety  of  sizable 
obstacles.  But  something  of  this  nature 
must  be  done:  together  the  American 
stales  must  begin  now  to  work  for  a 
.solution.  I  propose  that  they  do  so  and 
that  high  on  the  agenda  for  discussion, 
for  example  at  the  forthcoming  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference,  be  a  project  for  a 
defense  alliance  of  the  Americas  with  a 
multilateral  organization  having  the 
means  readily  available  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  self-determination  in  this  hem- 
isphere. 

u 

An  aspect  of  the  status  of  democracy 
In  Latin  America  which  was  vividly 
brought  home  by  Santo  Domingo  is  the 
number  of  Latin  American  countries  that 
still  lack  constitutional,  democratic 
io\ernments. 

Nine  military  coups  have  occurred  in 
Latin  America  since  the  beginning  of 
1962.  It  may  be  argued  very  convinc- 
ingly that  not  all  of  these  takeovers  were 
necessarily  undesirable.  But  it  may  be 
argued  with  equal  persuasiverjess  that, 
however,  transitional  may  be  the  entry 
of  the  military  into  the  political  affairs 
of  some  Latin  countries,,  in  their  totality 
these  coups  are  a  manifestation  of  con- 
tinued political  instability  which  has  be- 
come increasingly  damaging  to  Latin 
America  s  development  and  should  there- 
fore inspire  great  hemispheric  concern. 

While  military  takeovers  are  just  one 
.symptom  of  the  political  instability  which 
afflicts  so  much  of  Latin  America,  they 
are  so  important  and.  in  a  sense,  so  his- 
toric a  5>-mptom  that  in  some  countries 
they  have  tended  to  become  a  cause,  as 
well  as  a  result,  of  the  underlying  politi- 
cal problems.  In  some  cases  they  seem 
to  perpetuate  those  problems  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  succession  of  military 
juntas  turns  into  a  form  of  government — 
even  a  form  of  government  having  the 
passive  consent  of  the  people. 

The  short-run  consequences  of  a  mili- 
tary takeover  in  a  particular  country 
may  not  always  be  wholly  undesirable. 
To  an  important  extent,  the  Immediate 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  any  spe- 
cific coup  to  the  countrj'  in  which  it 
takes  place  must  be  measured  with  an 
eye  to  what  went  before  and  what  ts 
likely  to  foUow.  Even  so.  the  uncertainty 
which  frequently  follows  the  overthrow 
of  an  established  government  may  be 
slow  to  dissipate,  and  in  many  instances 
;he  momentum  of  a  development  pro- 
gram tends  to  be  seriously  slowed  down 
by  the  mere  disruption  of  normal  pro- 
cedures and  relationships  following  an 
abrupt  political  shift. 

But  the  real  danger  is  in  the  continued 
erosion  of  the  hope  and  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  viability  of  democratic 
TOvermnent:  in  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  successive  coups  can  follow 
the  path  broken  by  prior  ones:  and  in 
the  frequent  or  prolonged  absence  of 
the  democratic  experience. 

There^  are  those  who  have  already 
abandoned  hope  in  democratic  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  pre- 
ferring to  place  their  reliance  instead 
on  the  young,  progressive  brand  of  mili- 
tary government  which  has  emerged  in 
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some  places  in  the  hemisphere  m  recent 
years.  The  economic  and  sociaj  goals 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it  is  said, 
may  more  quickly  and  easily  be  reached 
by  the  methods  available  to  such  gov- 
ernments than  by  the  trials  and  errors  of 
democracy.  But  while  some  significant 
reforms  have  undoubtedly  been  pushed 
through  by  military  regimes  in  certain 
Latin  Ameiican  countries,  and  while  a 
progressive  raiUtary  regime  is  of  course 
preferable  to  a  reactionary  one,  the  pro- 
motion and  encouragement  of  Latin 
American  mihtarj'  regimes  in  politics  is 
not  a  policy  goal  for  which  many  civil- 
ians in  the  Americas  could  feel  much  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  question  is  what  can  be  done — a 
question  which.  Incidentally,  has  taxed 
some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  hemisphere 
for  decades.  The  resolution  suggests 
that  we  encourage  common  efforts  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  issue,  and  it  also 
tries  to  attack  the  problem  at  its  most 
pernicious  point — the  unconstitutional 
overthrow  of  freely  elected,  constitu- 
tional, democratic  govenunents  which 
have  not  become  dictatorships  or  jeop- 
ardized their  coimtries'  security. 

There  is  no  specific  effort  in  this  reso- 
lution to  spell  out  measures  against  exist- 
ing takeover  governments,  though  the 
possibility  of  adjusting  the  hemispheric 
attitude  toward  such  regimes  should  be 
the  basis  of  discussion  among  the  Amer- 
ican States.  But  it  does  attempt  to  de- 
clare our  opposition  to  the  crushing  of 
truly  democratic  governments  in  Latin 
America.  It  does  suggest  a  procedure 
whereby,  in  consultation  with  the  other 
OAS  members  and  with  Canada,  this  op- 
position might  be  of  some  effect  in  pro- 
tecting democratic  government.s  from 
overhasty  takeover  by  military  regimes, 
and  in  restoring  democratic  government 
where  it  has  fallen. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  matter  of 
such  complexity  and  individual  variation 
must  be  dealt  with  with  great  flexibility. 
The  resolution,  therefore,  merely  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  encourage  and  sup- 
port consultations  among  the  members  of 
the  inter-American  system  and  with 
Canada  to  consider  together  the  advisa- 
bility of  withholding  the  immediate 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
and  extension  of  aid  to  regimes  which 
come  to  power  by  crushing  truly  demo- 
cratic governments.  But  more  than 
anything  else,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
put  the  United  States  on  record  as  judg- 
ine  it  wise  to  take  a  hard  look — together 
with  Canada  and  the  Latin  .American 
States — at  these  regimes,  before  decid- 
ing how  to  treat  with  them. 

It  may  under  certain  circumstances 
seem  necessary,  after  the  consultations 
provided  for  by  this  resolution,  to  provide 
support  for  regimes  of  this  kind:  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  would  not  pre- 
vent this.  It  may  also,  on  other  occa- 
sions, be  believed  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  immediate 
aid  to  such  regimes.  Nevertheless.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  ultimately  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  hemisphere  to  re- 
tain whatever  influence  we  and  the  other 
OAS  members  have  had  in  the  nation 
concerned,  not  merely  by  keeping  our 


foot  in  the  door,  but  by  taking  action  on 
the  basis  of  collective  consultation  to 
encourage  a  more  rapid  return  to  consti- 
tutional and  democratic  government. 

The  experience  of  Santo  Domingo  sug- 
gests that  common  efforts  to  deal  with 
this  problem  require  immediate  consid- 
eration at  the  highest  level. 

Like  the  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  Latin  America,  the  military  and  po- 
litical aspects  which  I  have  discussed 
must  be  dealt  with  mcreasiriEly  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  Not  only  will  collec- 
tive action  in  all  these  areas  be  more 
effective,  but  collective  responsibilitj  will 
tend  to  obviate  the  need  for  unilateral 
United  States  action  in  matters  of  great 
hemispheric  concern. 

United  Slates  interest  cannot  be  gain- 
said— the  United  States  affects  Latin 
America  enormously.  The  United  States 
Is  a  most  enduring  fact  of  life  in  Latin 
America — and  we  are  just  not  going  to 
fade  away.  But  the  United  States  does 
not  want  to  or  need  to  exercise  hegemony 
over  Latin  America. 

Collective  responsibility,  collective  de- 
cision, and  collective  action  are  the  only 
sensible  courses  for  the  Americas.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  recapture  the  pre- 
Santo  Domingo  spirit — and  move  on  be- 
yond Santo  Domingo  to  a  new  and  ever- 
more satisfying  level  of  cooperation  ajid 
alliance,  for  dignity,  self-determination, 
friendship,  true  progress,  and  peace. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  in  regard  to  political  instability  that 
we  have  observed  from  time  to  time  in 
Latin  American  countries  as  a  result  of 
military  juntas  and  military  dictator- 
ships taking  over  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  made 
a  timely  suggestion.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  him  and  sincerely  hope  thit 
we  can  be  of  some  assistance  as  we  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Latin  America. 
Those  countries  are  our  neighbors.  They 
are  countries  in  which  we  are  greatly 
concerned. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  on  offering  the  resolution.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  cosponsor- 
Ingit. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  honored  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
We  hope  tliat  we  may  obtain  early  hear- 
ings on  the  re.solution  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  may  be  piinted  in  the 
Record  at  thi.s  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurtent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  56)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

CONCITRRENT  RESOLTTTION 

Wiiereas  recent  events  in  tiie  Dominican 
Republic  have  suggested  tlie  deslrablUiy  of 
strengthening  the  inter-American  s.vstem  to 
facilitate  ttie  taking  of  prompt  and  effective 
multilateral  action  when  required  to  main- 
tain the  peace,  security,  and  freedom  of  the 
Americas;  and 
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Wbereiia  a  prime  objective  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  of  the  United 
States  is  to  strengthen  freedom  in  the  Amer- 
icas by  upholding  the  right  of  the  people  to 
self-determhiatlon  and  by  en(.-ouraglng  con- 
fidence in  and  respect  for  constitutional  and 
democratic  governments,  and  to  foster  condi- 
tions to  Insure  .igainst  subversion  and  infll- 
tratSon  by  the  forces  of  International  com- 
munism or  ultrarightlst  forces  which  pose 
a  constant  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  United  Stales  are  committed 
to  accelerated  economic  development  and 
social  progress  In  the  Americas,  as  the  right 
road  toward  freedom,  dignity,  security,  and 
peace  for  all  the  people  of  the  Americas,  and 
to  prevent  infiltration  or  subversion  by  Com- 
munist or  ultra-rightist  forces:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resoli-ea  by  the  Senofc  i  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives connirrinj),  Tha^lt  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

1.  The  United  States  again  pledges  Its 
faith  In  the  oldest  of  the  regional  security 
systems  established  In  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  collective  secu- 
rity system  of  the  Americas  under  the  Inter- 
.•Vmerlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  .Assistance 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  again  pledges  its 
efforts  to  preserve  and  strengthen  tree 
democratic  Institutions  and  to  encourage  and 
contrlbut'i  to  accelerated  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  progress  In  the  Americas,  as 
set  forth  l.T  the  Act  of  Bogota  of  1960  and 
the  •Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  of  1961. 

2.  The  United  States,  while  continuing  to 
reserve  the  Inherent  right  of  self-defense, 
consonant  with  Its  treaty  obligations  imder 
the  Inter-American  system  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  iolns  m  the  determination 
of  the  member  states  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  maintain  a  common 
defense  against  aggression  and  subversion 
within    the  .Americas,    Including    efforts   to 

,  subvert  free  Institutions  by  Inflltratlon  and 
other  forms  of  Interference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  any  nation  in  the  Americas. 

3.  The  United  States  should  seek  to  Im- 
prove the  authority  and  capability  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  take 
timely  action  In  emergencies  affecting  the 
peace  and  security  of  any  nation  in  the 
Americas  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  common  defense  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  Resolution, 
by  standing  ready  to  support  and  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  means  to  undertake 
peacekeeping  efforts  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  by 
such  other  procedures  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate,  consonant  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  inter-American  system,  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

4.  The  United  States  should  encourage 
and  support  collective  conEulf..itlon  among 
the  members  of  the  lnter-Amerlc;in  system 
and  with  Can,ida  with  a  view  to  refraining 
from  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with,  and  denying  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to.  any  regime  brought  Into  power 
In  a  member  state  by  the  unconstitutional 
overthrow  of  a  freely-elected,  constitutional, 
democratic  government  ruling  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constlttitlonal  mandate,  and 
to  requiring,  as  a  precondition  to  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
the  extension  of  military  and  economic 
aid.  prior  commitments  for  the  restoration 
of  constitutional  government,  for  the  hold- 
ing of  free  electlo.^s.  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  human  and  civil  rights  and  liberties, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  a  sincere  dedi- 
cation to  accelerated  economic  development 
and  social  progress  within  the  framework  of 
personal  dignity  and  political  liberty;  and 
should  encourage  and  support  other  common 


efforts  to  strengthen  constitutional,  demo- 
cratic, and  progressive  government  In  the 
Americas, 

5.  The  United  States  should  continue  iu 
active  support  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
With  emphasis  ou  self-help  and  mutual  co- 
operation; economic  Integration  of  the 
Americas  through  common  markets,  free 
trade  areas,  or  other  appropriate  means;  the 
encouragement  of  other  developed  nations 
to  maintain  an  appropriate  level  of  develop- 
ment aid  In  the  ,\inerlcas:  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  growth  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  of  conditions  to  en- 
hance Its  capability  for  accelerating  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  progress  in  the 
Americas. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HODSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36,  89th 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr, 
P,^SCELL,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Fit\SER.  of  Minn- 
esota: Mr.  Resnick,  of  New  York:  Mr. 
Lipscomb,  of  California:  Mr.  Quie.  of 
Minnesota;  and  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 
as  members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation to  participate  in  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  taw  689,  84th  Congres.s,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Havs,  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Rodino,  of  New  Jersey:  Mr. 
Deston,  of  Indiana;  Mr,  Rivers  of  South 
Carohna;  Mr.  Cl.^rk,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Arends,  of  Illinois;  Mr,  Chamberl.^in. 
of  Michigan;  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  Mr.  Findley.  of  Illinois,  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentaiy  Con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  armounced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  to  the  bill  iH.R.  948 J 
to  amend  part  n  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  relating  to  divorce,  legal 
separation,  and  annulment  of  marriage 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the 
Houi-e  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numl)ered  2  and  3  to  the 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  949)  to  pro- 
mote commerce  and  encoura.ne  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional 
centers  to  place  the  findings  of  science 
usefully  in  the  hands  of  American  enter- 
prise, with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature 
to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1044.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Norfolk,  State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  in 
the  city  of  Norfolk.  State  of  Virginia,  In 
exchange  for  certain  other  lands;  and 

H.R.  10342.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Prances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  accept 
the  award  of  Officer  in  the  French  National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  9567)  to  strengthen 
the  educational  resources  of  our  collf','es 
and  universities  and  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  students  In  postsecondary 
and  higher  education, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  212. 
line  15,  insert  "or  any  other  Act"  after 
the  word  "Act." 

On  page  212.  line  21.  immediately  he- 
fore  the  period  Insert  a  semicolon  .ind 
the  following: 

or  the  membership  practices  or  Internal  op- 
erations of  any  fmternal  organization,  on; 
fraternity  or  sorority,  any  private  club  or  any 
religious  organization  at  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  whose  facilities  ore  not 
owned  by  the  Institution  of  higher  education 
and  whase  activities  ore  financed  by  funds 
derived  from  private  sources. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
minority  leader  to  follow  me.  if  he  will, 
while  I  direct  two  or  three  parliamen- 
tary inquiries  to  the  Chair.  I  desire  to 
have  the  Record  show  beyond  a  question 
of  doubt  what  the  Senate  is  doing  parlla- 
mentarUy. 

My  first  question  is.  If  the  Dirk.sen 
amendment,  as  modified  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  is  substituted — a  modifica- 
tion accepted  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois— will  we  in  fact  be  replacing  the 
Waggonner  amendment  in  the  House  bill. 
as  it  came  to  us.  with  a  new  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  could  not  properly  state  what  the 
amendment  would  do.  in  comparison 
with  what  another  amendment  would  do, 
but  as  previously  stated,  if  the  question 
is  asked  as  to  a  conference,  If  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  this  whole  matter 
would  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  is  submitting  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  substitute?  Tliat  is.  insofar 
as  it  affects  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  as  reported,  is  it  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  can  hardly  be 
said.  Mr.  President,  because  section  fi04. 
dealing  with  direct  supei-vision  and  con- 
trol of  school  curriculums,  was  retained, 
by  the  Senate  committee,  and  this  Is 
nothing  more  than  an  amendment  to 
that  section  of  the  bill.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  can  be  properly  char- 
acterized as  a  substitute. 

If  I  had  stricken  out  everything  in  sec- 
tion 604,  and  then  replaced  it  with  m.v 
language  and  the  earlier  language,  it 
might  then  be  readily  called  a  substitute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  do 
that?  The  Senator  is  perfectly  at  lib- 
erty to  replace  the  whole  of  section  604 
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with  the  same  section  as  amended  by 
him, 

.Mr,  DIRKSEN,  But  I  am  advised  by 
the  Parliamentarian  that  the  amend- 
ment as  amended  now  pending,  if 
adopted,  would  place  the  matter  In 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  may  state  further,  in  response  to 
the  parliamentai-y  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  if  the  amendment  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  is  adopted  to 
the  committee  substitute  for  H.R,  9567, 
and  then  the  committee  substitute  is 
adopted,  and  that  goes  to  conference,  the 
entire  matter  will  be  in  conference;  the 
only  limitation  on  the  conferees  being 
that  any  matter  adopted  or  agreed  to  in 
conference  would  have  to  be  germane 
either  to  the  House-passad  version  or  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamcntarj-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  JAVITS,    That  applies  only  to  the 
Senate  rules;  it  does  not  bind  the  House. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     That  is 
correct, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Now  I  .ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  whether  he  will  submit  an 
amendment  including  the  language 
which  is  contained  in  section  804  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment,  or  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  Is  that  not  a 
proper  parliamentary  move  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Chair  would  be  able  to  answer 
that  inquiry  unless  the  Senator  were  to 
restate  It. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  It  is  at  page  213,  lines 
15  to  21,  inclusive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  restate  the  inquirv, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  ask  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  a  parliamentary  matter,  for  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  submit  his 
amendment  by  repeating  the  language 
now  contained  in  section  804,  adding 
what  he  proposes  to  add  to  it.  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  mean  for  section  804? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Section 
804  is  in  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  It 
could  be  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  section  804  and  sub- 
stitute new  language  therefor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  at  liberty  to  do  that  is 
he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  a.ssumes  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Mr.  President: 
but  a  parliamentan'  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  address  it  to  the 
Parliamentarian.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  improvp  the  matter,  conference- 
'^'ise,  from  where  we  stand. 

The  PRESiniiNG  OFFICER.  That  is 
exactly  correct.  As  the  Chair  stated, 
this  entire  bill  will  be  in  conference. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly,  There  is  no 
puipose  in  striking  out  section  804,  re- 
placing two-thirds  of  the  same  language, 
and  reoffering  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

Mr,  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  state,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader  IMr,  Mans- 
field] and  I  went  to  the  telephone  and 
called  Mr.  Deschler.  the  ParUamentarian 
of  the  House.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Desch- 
ler the  parliamentary  situatioii  thfil  con- 
fronts us  in  the  Senate.  I  told  him  about 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  DiRKSENl.  and  the  modliicatloa 
of  it  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervin],  and  the  ac- 
ce;jtance  of  the  modification  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  niuiojs:  and  I  asked  him  if  i!i 
his  opinion  tlie  whole  matter  would  be 
in  conference. 

His  first  response  vzs  that  the  whole 
matter  would  be  in  conference.  But 
tlien — and  I  quote  him  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection ;  I  do  not  bind  him  but  bind 
myself  to  my  recollection — the  majority 
leader  can  either  verify  or  modify  what  I 
now  say. 

He  said  that  it  would  be  better,  so  far 
as  any  doubt  was  concerned  about  it  all 
beinB  in  conference,  if  the  Senate  struck 
the  Waggonner  language  and  substituted 
the  Dirksen  language  as  modified  by  the 
Errin  language. 

I  again  said.  "But  if  the  Dirksen  lan- 
guage as  modified  by  the  Ervin  language 
were  put  in  the  bill,  would  the  entire 
matter  be  in  conference?" 

He  said  he  thought  the  issue  would  be 
in  conference,  and  he  said  the  confer- 
ence would  then  be  limited  to  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  Ervin  language 

I  said.  "Docs  that  mean  that  then  the 
Waggonner  language  would  be  considered 
to  be  locked  into  the  bill?"  And  he  left 
with  me  the  impression  that  he  thought 
it  would  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  approxi- 
mately my  recollection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  leaves  me  very 
much  perplexed.  We  do  not  control  the 
rules  of  the  House;  and  when  we  get  a 
ruling  here  from  the  Chair  that  it  would 
be  in  conference  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  find  that  satisfactory. 
I  need  to  know  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  in  conference  under  the  rules  of  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Because  we  are  in  con- 
ference now.  I  do  not  like  to  rim  any 
risks,  to  be  frank  with  the  Senate;  we 
are  in  conference  now.  If  we  do  not  do 
anything  we  are  in  complete  conference, 
and  we  can  modify  the  Waggonner  lan- 
guage in  conference  by  adopting  the 
Dirksen-Ervin  language  in  conference. 
We  do  not  pass  anything  In  the  Senate, 
and  as  I  remember,  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  I  wish  we  would  not  take  any  action 
on  this  at  all  in  the  Senate,  because  we 
are  now  in  conference,  and  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  so  far  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  see  to  it  that  their  lan- 
guage was  suggested  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  respond  again  by  saj-ing  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  question 


now  before  the  Senate  is  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  as  modified,  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
complete  substitute.  So  if  a  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
were  adopted,  it  would,  in  effect,  strike 
all  the  present  House  language  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  So  the 
effect  would  be  to  put  all  of  the  bill  in 
conference,  the  only  restriction  being 
that  amendments  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees be  germane  either  to  the  House- 
passed  bill  or  to  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  believe, 
and  that  has  been  my  position.  But  1 
am  somewhat  concerned  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  House  nUes  could  in  any  way 
cause  us  to  wake  up  and  discover  that  all 
we  have  got  in  conference  is  the  language 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    If  the  Senator  will 

yield.  I  would  say  he  has  his  answers  to 

the  questions  which  were  on  his  mind. 

Mr.   MORSE.     I   am    satisfied   if   the 

Senator  from  New  York  is  satisfied. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  now  satisfied  that  if  the  Dirksen 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  adopted  as  modified,  notwith- 
standing the  unanimous  consent  by 
which  the  Senate  accepted  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  its  original  text,  the 
whole  provision  would  be  a  substitute  for 
the  House  provision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Chair  make  the  ruling  that  the  whole 
provision  will  be  a  substitute  for  the 
House  provision? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  that  ruling  and  understanding 
of  the  legislative  record,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
and  take  to  conference  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
concerns  and  reservations  voiced  by  the 
able  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill",  the 
Sena  tor  from  Oregon  [  Mr.  Morse  ] .  Pub- 
lic money — money  required  to  be  paid  by 
all  our  citizens — should  not  be  used  to 
finance  directly  or  indirectly,  any  ac- 
tivity which  denies  participation  to  some 
of  our  citizens  because  of  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  The  amendment 
added  by  the  Hou.se  would  violate  this 
principle,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  amend- 
ment was  accepted  vrtthout  a  full  under- 
standing of  its  consequences.  I  would 
defend  with  equal  force  the  right  of 
persons  privately  to  associate  for  any 
social  purpose,  the  financing  of  which 
they  bear.  With  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  others  I  wish  to  l>e  sure  that 
when  the  bill  comes  back  to  us  from 
conference  both  principles  will  remain 
secure. 

Title  VI  of  the  1964  OvU  Rights  Act 
must  not  be  diluted  It  established  after 
too  many  years  of  hauling  and  tugging 
the  first  principle — use  of  the  public's 
money  only  for  things  in  which  all  of 
the  public  are  permitted  equally  to  share. 
The  House  amendment  would  dilute  this 
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principle.  But,  in  correcting  this  situa- 
tion let  us  not  attempt  to  assert  inde- 
pendent Federal  limitations  on  private, 
independent  associations,  financed  com- 
pletely from  pHvate  sources. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the 
amendment,  which  will  uphold  the  hands 
of  the  conferees  in  knowing  that  the 
Senate  ha.s  gone  on  record  as  belpg  in 
favor  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  as 
modified. 

Ml'.  MORSE.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  taken  on  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment .IS  modified,  and  that  there  be  a 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  that  the  vote  take  place  1  minute 
from  now 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ser\1nr?  the  riaht  to  object,  I  would  hope 
that  V  e  would  not  need  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  amendmem,  but  tliat  we  would 
take  it  through  the  regular  procedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  done 
properly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

Is  there  a  sufHclent  second  to  thf  de- 
mand for  the  yeas  nnd  nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  IVL^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggested  the  ateence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  ■ 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr  Dirksen). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  .nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeeI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  ( Mr.  Smathebs]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbrioht).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthvI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
TydijicsI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  ■!iat.  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sm.^thersI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mi-.  TydingsI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  'nay. ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Boccs],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SaltonsiallJ  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

I  No.  218  Leg.] 
TEAS— 60 


ADten  Brvtn 

AUott  rantUn 

Anderson  Fong 

Bartlett  Harris 

Bass  Hayden 

Bayh  Hill 

Bennett  HnllancJ 

Bible  Hruska 


Moes 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Ru-sscll,  S.C. 

Russell,  Ga. 


Burdlck        ^    Jordan,  N.C.  Srait. 

Byrd.  W.  Vft.    "  Jordan.  Idaho  Simpson 

Cannon  Kuchel  Smith 

Carlson  Long,  Mo.  Sparlunan 

Clark  Long.  La.  Stennls 

Cooper  MansAeld  Symington 

Cotton  McClelian  Talmadge 

Curtis  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Dirksen  Miller  Tower 

Dommiclc  Monroney  W.lhams.  Del. 

RostLirid  Morse  Yarborough 

Ellendcr  Morton  Young.  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 28 

Brewster  Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Case  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Pastore 

Dodd  Magnuson  Pell 

Douglas  McGovcrn  Proxmlre 

Omening  McN.im,-vra  Randolph 

Han  Metcalf  Rlblcoff 

Hartke  Mandate  Williams.  N.J. 

liiouye  Montoya  Young,  Ohio 

Jackson  Musttle 

Javits  Nelson 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Gore  McGee 

IIlckenloop:>r  Saltonstall 

Lausche  Smatbers 

McC.-u-tUy  Tydlngs 


BogES 
Byrd,  Va. 
Church 

Fulbrlght 

So  Mr.  DiRKSEN's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  1  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    430 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  my  amendment.  No.  430,  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  proposes 
amendment  No.  430 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  \T[CE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  to  strike  from  said  bill 
all  of  the  provisions  of  title  IV,  part  A, 
"Undergraduate  Scholarships,"  and  by 


inserting    a   new    title   IV,   part   A,   as 
follows: 

TITLE   r» — STCOENT  ASSISTANCE 

Part  A — Stuient  loans 

Statement    oi    Purpose   and   Appropriations 

Authorized 

Sec.  401.  (ai  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide,  through  Institutions  or  lilglier 
education,  loans  to  assist  in  making  available 
the  ben^le  of  higher  eclucutlon  to  qualiuca 
high  school  graduates  from  lower  and  middle 
Income  families,  who  for  lack  of  fina::cia'i 
means  of  their  own  or  of  their  families  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  withou; 
such  aid.  It  is  further  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress  to  encourage  such  In.'itltutlons  to 
use  work-study  and  other  loan  program: 
una  any  other  means  of  student  aid  available 
to  them  to  combine  with  or  &uppleniL>tit 
loans  under  this  part,  as  may  be  appropriate 
in  any  case. 

(bl  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlated  8250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  S260.000.000  for  the 
ti!.cal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $265,000  000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
for  the  ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ^nding  June  30,  1970.  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  payment! 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  that  haye 
agreements  with  him  entered  Into  under  eee- 
tion  407,  for  use  by  such  Institutions  { 1 1  for 
payments  to  students  for  the  Initial  academic 
year  of  loans  awarded  to  them  under  this 
port  and  (2)  for  defraying  (within  the  lim- 
its specified  in  section  407(b) )  eligible  costs 
of  administration,  by  such  institutions,  of 
the  cooperative  motivational  program  for 
high  school  students  described  In  sectioa 
407(a)  (5).  There  are  further  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  each  of  the  six  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necesairy 
for  payment  to  such  Institutions  for  use  by 
them  for  making  loon  payments  under  this 
part  to  students  for  academic  years  other 
than  the  Initial  year  of  their  loan.  Sumi 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment to  institutions  until  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  appropriated.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  payment  for  the  first 
year  of  a  loan  shall  not  be  considered  ss  an 
inltlal-ycar  payment  If  the  loan  was  awarded 
for  the  continuing  education  o|  a  student 
who  had  been  previously  awarded  a  loon 
under  this  part  (whether  by  another  Institu- 
tion or  otherwise)  nnd  had  received  payment 
for  any  year  of  that  loan. 

Amount  of  Loan — Annual  Determination 
Sec.  402.  From  the  funds  received  by  it  for 
such  purposes  under  this  part,  an  Instltutiua 
of  higher  education  which  awards  a  loan  to 
a  student  under  this  part  shall,  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  loan,  pay  to  that  student  tor 
each  academic  year  durine  which  he  Ls  in 
need  of  a  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  itt 
the  Institution,  such  amount  as  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Institution  to  be  necessary  for 
tuition,  books,  room  and  board,  for  such  stu- 
dent with  respect  to  that  year,  which  amount 
shall  not  exceed  $1,500  or.  if  less,  the  amount 
dtemed  by  the  Institution  to  be  required  by 
such  student  for  tuition,  books,  room  and 
l>oard.  In  the  case  of  any  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional student  (as  defined  In  regulatloni 
of  the  ConunlSf-ioner ) .  said  amount  shall  not 
exceed  t2  SOO.  The  Commissioner  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  limitations,  prescribe 
for  the  guidance  of  participating  institutions 
b,->8lo  criteria  or  schedules  (or  both)  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  any  such 
loan,  taking  into  account  the  objective  of 
lUnlltng  loan  aid  under  this  part  to  studentf- 
from  lower  ond  middle  Income  families  and 
such  other  factors  including  the  number  of 
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dependents  to  the  family,  as  the  Commls- 
aoner  may  deem  relevant. 

Duration  of  Loan 

Sec.  403.  The  duration  of  a  loan  awarded 
under  this  part  shall  be  the  period  required 
(or  completion  by  the  recipient  of  his  course 
of  study  at  the  Instldiition  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  which  he  received  the  loan,  except 
thai  such  period  shall  not  exceed  four  aca- 
ilemlc  years  (six  years  in  the  case  of  a  part- 
•:ja'  .student)  during  which  the  student  Is 
,1  candidate  for  an  undergraduate  degree  nor 
more  than  three  academic  years  during 
»liich  the  student  is  a  candidate  for  a  recog- 
aljed  graduate  degree,  less  any  such  period 
rtth  respect  to  which  the  recipient  has  pre- 
■,lou?ly  received  i>eymenl5  under  this  part 
pursuant  to  a  prior  loan  (whether  made  by 
•he  snme  or  another  Institution).  A  loan 
under  this  part  shall  entitle  the  recipient  to 
jiaymeuts  only  If  he  (1)  Is  maintaining  satis- 
iaclory  progress  in  the  course  of  study  which 
te  15  pursuing,  according  to  the  regularly 
prescribed  standards  and  practices  of  the 
institution  from  which  he  received  the  oward. 
and.  except  in  the  case  of  a  part-time  stu- 
dent, (2)  is  devoting  essentially  full  time  to 
•Juii  course  of  study,  during  the  academic 
year,  In  attendance  at  that  institution.  Pall- 
ure  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  institution 
during  vacation  periods  or  periods  of  military 
service,  or  during  other  periods  during  which 
•Jie  Commissioner  determines  In  accordance 
with  regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
Ilia  nonattendance  (during  which  periods  he 
shall  receive  no  pajinents) ,  shall  not  be 
deemed  contrary  to  clause  (21 . 

Selection  of  Recipients  of  Loans 

Sec. 404.  la)  An  individual  shall  be  ellgl- 
tile  for  a  loan  under  this  part  at  any  Instltu- 
lion  of  higher  education  which  has  made  an 
ngreenient  with  the  Commissioner  pursuant 
to  section  407  (Which  Institution  is  heretn- 
slter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  an  "eligible 
liwitullon").  If  the  individual  (1)  is  from 
a  lower  or  middle  Income  family  (as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  criteria  or 
Mliedules  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
«2l.  and  (2)  maltes  application  at  the  time 
nnd  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  that  In- 
smutiou. 

(bt  From  among  those  eligible  for  loans 
from  an  Institution  of  higher  education  for 
«ch  fl.scal  year,  the  Institution  shall,  in  nc 
rordiuice  with  the  provisions  of  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  under  section 
m  and  within  the  amount  allocated  to  the 
imtiiution  for  thot  purpose  tor  that  year 
'mder  .section  408.  select  upon  criteria  eatab- 
llahed  by  the  Institution,  which  shall  Include 
relative  academic  ability,  individuals  who 
are  to  be  awarded  such  loans  and  determine. 
pursdiint  to  section  402.  the  amounts  to  tw 
paid  to  them.  An  institution  shall  not 
iiard  a  loan  to  an  Individual  unless  It  de- 
'ermines  that — 

111  he  Is  In  need  of  the  loan  to  pursue  a 
cjurse  rjf  study  at  such  institution; 

'2i  he  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Institution,  of  maintaining  good  standing 
in  such  course  of  study:  and 

i3i  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
'M  at  least  one-halt  the  normal  full-time 
acsdemlc  workload  at  such  Institution  or. 
la  the  case  of  a  student  alreiidy  attending 
such  Institution,  Is  in  good  standing  aud  In 
I'lll-time  attendance. 

Apportionment  of  Loan  Funds  Among  States 
Sec  405.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  apropri- 
«w<l  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section 
«lib)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
'"..tU  apportion  an  amount  equal  to  not  more 
|hsn  2  per  centum  of  such  sums  among 
^Jerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Pomor>.  and 
The  Virgin  Islands  according  to  tlielr  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  pan. 
fii?^  remainder  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
^iiiill  be  apportioned  among  tlie  States  as 
orovided  In  paragraph  (2), 


(2i  Of  the  sums  being  apportioned  under 
this  subsection — 

(A)  one-third  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Commissioner  among  the  ,'Dtates  so  that 
the  apportionment  to  each  Slate  under  this 
clause  wlU  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
institutions  of  higher  educatiou  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  boils  in  Institutions 
of  higher  education  in  all  the  States. 

(Bi  one-third  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  among  the  states  so  that  the 
apportionment  to  each  State  under  this 
clause  will  be  nn  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number 
or  secondary-school  graduates  of  such  Stale 
oears  to  the  total  number  of  such  secondary- 
school  graduates  oX  all  the  States,  and 

IC)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  B^  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  apportionment 
to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  sue!; 
one-third  as  the  number  of  related  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  la  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  13,000  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living 
in  families  with  annual  Incomes  of'  less  than 
$3,000  In  all  the  States. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
1 2)  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  the  term  "State"  does  not  Include 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands, 

(Bi  the  term  "secondary  school  graduate" 
means  a  person  who  has  received  form.il 
recognition  (by  diploma,  certificate,  or  simi- 
lar means)  fro.-n  an  approved  school  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  lour  years  of  education 
beyond  the  first  eight  years  of  schoolwork, 
and 

(C)  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  In  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  number  of  secondary  school 
graduates  shall  each  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent satisfactory  data  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  number  of  related  children  under 
eighteen  jears  of  age  living  In  famUles  with 
annual  Incomes  of  less  than  *3.000  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Conunlssloner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Coinm-?rcc. 
14)  If  the  total  of  the  sums  detennlned 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  required  under 
Ecclion  406  for  any  fiscal  year  for  eligible 
institutions  in  a  State  la  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  apportionment  to  that  State 
under  paragraph  d)  or  (2)  for  that  year, 
the  Commissioner  may  reapportion  the  re- 
maining amount  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
date  or  dates  as  he  may  fix,  to  other  oUiies 
in  such  manner  as  he  determines  will  best 
assist  in  achieving  the  purpoees  of  this  part, 
lb)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  401ibi  for  any 
fisc.li  year  shall  be  apportioned  or  reappor"- 
lioued  among  the  States  in  such  manner  us 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  auch 
sums  are  appropriated. 

Allocation  of  Apportioned  Funds  to 
Institutions 
.■Sec.  406.  (a)  til  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  eligible 
institutions  In  any  State  mtist  file  applica- 
tions for  allocation,  to  such  institutions,  of 
student  loan  funds  from  the  apportionment 
to  that  State  (and  of  .any  reapportloitment 
thereto)  for  an3  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 405(2) ,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  spec- 
ified In  the  first  sentence  of  section  401(b) 
Such  allocations  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  equitable  criteria  which  the  Com- 
missioner shall  establish  and  which  shall  be 
designed  to  achieve  such  distribution  of  such 
funds  among  eligible  Institutions  within  a 


State  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  pan. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  further,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  allot  to  eligi- 
ble InsCitutlous,  lu  any  Stat*,  from  funds 
apportioned  or  reapportioned  pursuant  to 
section  406(b),  funds  to  be  used  for  the  loan 
payments  speclfie<l  in  the  second  sentence  of 
section  4011b). 

i3)  Payments  shall  l>e made  from   allot- 
ments under  this  section  to  Institutions  as 
needed. 
Agreements  With  Institutions — Conditions 

Sec.  407.  (a)  An  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  desires  to  obtain  funds  for 
loans  under  this  part,  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner.  Such 
agreement  shall  In  part — 

1 1  >  provide  that  funds  received  by  the 
Institution  under  this  part  will  be  used  by 
It  only  for  the  purposes  specffied  In.  and  in 
accordance  with,  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

(2)  provide  that  In  determining  whether 
an  Individual  is  an  eligible  student  from  a 
lower  or  middle  income  family  the  institu- 
tion will  I  A)  consider  the  source  of  such  In- 
dividual's Income  aud  that  of  any  individ- 
ual or  Individuals  upon  whom  the  student 
relies  primarily  for  support,  and  (B)  make 
an  appropriate  review  of  the  assets  of  the 
student  and  of  such  Individuals; 

(3)  provide  that  In  the  selection  of  first- 
time  applicants  to  receive  loans  under  this 
part  preference  shall  be  given  to  ( A )  students 
who  are  beginning  their  first  year  of  under- 
graduate study,  and  (Bi  students  who  are 
transferring  from  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  customarily  offers  only  a 
two-year  program  of  study  to  an  institution 
which  offers  four  or  more  years  of  higher 
educotlon: 

(4)  provide  that  the  Institution  will,  where 
appropriate,  combine  financial  assistance  In 
the  form  of  loans  under  a  State  or  private 
plan,  work-study  opportunities  under  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (as  amended  by  part  C  of  this  title) 
or  as  may  be  offered  otlierwise.  and  loans 
under  this  port,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  students  from  lower  or 
middle  income  families; 

(5)  provide  that  the  Institution,  In  coop- 
eration with  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation where  appropriate,  will  make  vigorous 
efforts  to  Identify  qualified  youths  from  low- 
Income  families  and  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  secondary 
school  through  programs  and  activities  such 
as — 

(A)  establishing  or  strengthening  close 
working  relationships  with  secondary  school 
principals  and  guidance  and  counseling  per- 
sonnel with  a  view  toward  motivating  stu- 
dents to  complete  secondary  school  and  pur- 
sue postsecondary  school  educational  oppcrt-- 
tunltles;  and 

(B)  making,  to  the  extent  feasible,  tenta- 
tive commitments  for  loaiis  to  qualified  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  grade  11  and  lower  grades 
or  to  secondary  school  dropouts  who  have 
a  dcmoi'-.strated  aptitude  for  college  study; 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  Institution 
will  continue  to  spend  in  its  own  scholarship 
and  student-aid  program,  from  sources  other 
than  funds  received  under  this  part,  not  less 
than  the  average  expenditure  per  year  made 
for  that  purpose  during  the  most  recent 
period  of  three  fiscal  years  preceding  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  agreement,  but  not  in- 
cluding sums  expended  and  attributable  to 
Federal  funds  under  title  n  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

(71  include  provisions  designed  to  make 
loans  under  this  part  reasonably  available 
(to  the  extent  of  available  fundsl  to  all  eligi- 
ble students  In  the  institution  In  need 
thereof:  and 

16)  Include  such  other  provisloos  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interest 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 
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lb)  An  Institution  may  spend  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  the  funds  paid  to  li  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970.  for  the 
administration  tif  the  program  described  In 
paragraph  {b)  of  subsection  (a). 
Repaymeat  of  Loans 

Sue.  408.  (a)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other 
written  agreement  which  provides  for  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  amount  In  annual  in- 
stallments, with  a  right  In  the  borrower  to 
make  repayments  upon  such  temi.'j  as  the 
Secretory  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 
Said  annual  Installments  are  to  be  made  at 
the  tinie  the  borrower  hies  his  annual  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  return  but  no  later  than 
April  15  oi  each  year,  and  over  a  period  of 
ten  years  commencing  on  the  first  annual 
income  tax  filing  date  after  the  date  on  which 
the  borrower  ceases  to  pursue  at  least  one- 
half  the  full-time  academic  course  of  study 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education.  The 
annual  Installment  shall  be  paid  as  a  part 
of  the  Income  tax  due  and  shall  be  reported 
upon  such  forms  and  la  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  shall  be  proajulgatcd  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tri<ti3iu-y.  The  amount  of 
the  annual  Installment  shall  be  25  per 
centum  of  the  higher  education  Investment 
profit  which  shall  be  computed  as  the  excess 
of  the  borrower's  Income  from  wages,  salaries, 
profits,  commissions,  and  the  net  Income 
from  a  business  or  profession  over  the  aver- 
age income  from  said  items  of  high  school 
graduates  without  higher  education  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available.  It  the  full  loan  Is  not  repaid  by 
the  end  of  the  tenth  annual  Installment,  the 
full  balance  remaining  shall  then  be  fully 
due  and  paj-able  and  any  amounts  not  then 
paid  shall  draw  Interest  at  5  per  centiun  per 
annum  and  shall  be  a  Federal  Hen  against 
the  borrower's  property  not  dischargeable  In 
bankruptcy, 

Ibi  Annual  Installments  as  above  provided 
need  not  be  paid  during  any  period  (1)  dur- 
ing which  the  borrower  is  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  sttidy  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  compatible  institu- 
tion outside  the  States  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Commissioner.  (11)  not  in  excess 
of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  Is 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  on  active  duty,  or  (llli  not  In  excess 
of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is 
In  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act:  Provided.  That  any  such  periods 
shall  not  be  Included  In  determining  the 
ten-ye.ir  period  during  which  the  repayment 
must  be  completed. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a 
full-time  teacher  in  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit .elementary  or  secondary  school  in  a 
State,  In  an  Institution  of  higher  education, 
or  In  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  loan  which  was  unpaid  on 
the  first  day  of  such  service  tor  each  com- 
plete academic  year  of  such  service,  except 
that  (Ai  such  rate  shall  be  15  per  centum 
for  each  complete  academic  year  or  its  equiv- 
alent (as  determined  under  regtilatlons  of 
the  Commissioner!  of  servlc"  as  a  full-time 
teacher  In  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  which  is  in  the 
school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  eligible  In  such  year  for  assistance 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  Public  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended,  and  which 
for  purposes  of  this  clause  and  for  that  year 
has  been  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
pursuant  to  rcgulaUons  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  educational  agency  of  the 
State  In  which  the  school  is  located,  to  be 
a  school  in  which  there  U  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  students  from  low-Income  families, 
except  that  the  Commissioner  shall  not 
make   such   determination   with   respect   to 


more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
public  and  other  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  any  one  State  for  any 
one  year,  and  (B)  for  the  purposes  of  any 
cancellation  pursuant  to  clause  (A),  an  ad- 
ditional 50  per  centum  of  any  such  loan 
(plus  interest)    may  be  canceled". 

(d)  The  liability  to  repay  any  remaining 
amount  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death 
of  the  borrower,  or  if  he  becomes  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regiilations  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Contracts  To  Encourage  Pull  Dtllljiatlon  of 
Educational  Talent 

Sec.  409.  I  a)  To  assist  lu  achieving  the 
ptuposes  of  this  title  the  Commissioner  la 
authorized  (without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)).  to 
enter  into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  year,  with  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  inatitutions  for  the  purpose 
of — 

(1)  Identifying  qualified  youths  from 
lower  and  middle  income  families  and  en- 
couraging them  to  complete  secondary  school 
and  imdertake  postsecondary  educational 
training. 

(2>  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid.  Including  aid  furnished  under 
this  part,  and 

(3)  encouraging  secondary-school  drop- 
outs of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter 
educational  programs,  including  postsecond- 
ary programs. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  muy  be  necessary 
lo  carry  out  this  section. 

Definition  of  "Academic  Year" 

Sec.  410.  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term 
"academic  year"  means  an  academic  year  or 
its  equivalent  as  defined  In  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner, 

Repeal  of  Title  n  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  -^ct 

Sec.  411.  Title  H  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

And  to  strike  sections  462  through  466 
of  the  bill. 

rNiSIMOUS-CONSENT   RCQtJEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  25  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment,  20  minutes  to  be 
luider  the  (x>ntrol  of  the  distineuished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  and  5 
minutes  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse!  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
particularly  interesting  to  note  the 
growth  of  the  American  college  popula- 
tion. From  1954  to  19S4.  the  number  of 
our  college  and  university  students  in- 
creased from  approximately  2.4  million 
to  approximately  4  8  million.  Thus  we 
have  an  increase  of  100  percent  in  just 
10  years.  It  is  now  apparent  that  this 
tremendously  accelerated  growth  will 
continue  into  the  next  decade  as  well. 
Expert  analysis  indicates  we  will  have  an 
enrollment  of  som^  6.9  million  students 
in  1970  and  some  8  million  in  1973. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  In- 
creased  number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, from  866  in  World  War  11  to  about 
2,300  today. 

This  accelerated  increase  has,  o( 
course,  created  certain  difBcultics  and 
problems.  Institutions  have  become 
overcrowded,  there  has  been  a  dire  need 
for  additional  qualified  teachers,  and  a 
need  for  more  adequate  library  faciliiies 

The  purpose  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  is  to  help  with  these  problems.  It  is 
my  opinion  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone,  cannot  solve  these  prob- 
lems. We  must  exercise  extreme  caition 
lest  we  deter  individual  initiative  and 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  am,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  committee  has 
incorporated  into  the  higher  education 
bill  the  text  of  S.  2026,  to  increase  the 
utilization  of  Federal  funds  by  commu- 
nity colleges,  which  I  proposed  in  May  of 
this  year. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I 
regard  the  Federal  Government's  par- 
ticipation in  support  of  education  to  be 
more  than  that  of  a  Junior  partner,  whose 
senior  partner  is  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  re- 
gard the  prescnation  of  local  control  to 
be  of  primary  importance.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  bin  in  most  respects,  does  mx 
this. 

Education,  it  is  true,  must  be  available 
to  all  our  citizenry.  But  to  the  meaning- 
ful and  fruitful,  such  education  must  al- 
ways take  cognizance  of  the  lastin; 
worth  and  value  of  the  individual.  We 
must  always  be  on  guard  again.'^t  our 
educational  systefins  and  Institution.?  be- 
ing administered  and  controlled  from 
afar,  administered  and  controlled  by 
bureaucracy,  who  feels  it  and  not  local 
people,  must  guide  our  educational 
system. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
of  course,  championed  this  cause  of  local 
control  of  education.  I  have  always  felt 
that  our  local  school  boards,  and  our 
State  education  agencies  are  far  better 
able  to  direct  the  progress  of  our  educa- 
tion than  are  those  far  removed  from  our 
children,  our  problems,  and  our  needs 
and  desires. 

I  am  proud  of  the  manner  through 
which  my  State  has  met  the  education 
needs  of  our  citizenry.  There  is  hardly 
a  single  Texas  community  which  in  this 
last  year,  that  has  not  supported  an  edu- 
cational bond  issue,  or  constructed  nf» 
facilities,  or  hired  additional  teachers,  or 
in  some  other  way  demonstrated  their 
desire  to  improve  their  educational  pro- 
gram. In  the  field  of  higher  education, 
with  which  we  are  concerned  today,  the 
State  of  Texas  and  its  college  commu- 
nities have  a  fine  record  indeed. 

College  attendance,  as  we  have  noted 
here  today  will  increase  substantially 
over  last  year.  The  increased  necii 
must  be  met,  and  that  Is  what  we  &r^ 
doing  today.  Local,  State,  and  Federal 
must  spend,  but  spend  Judiciously  whs; 
is  necessary  to  assure  educational  op- 
portunities to  all  of  our  children.  I  feel 
confident  that  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  can  and  will  constructively 
carry  forth  in  the  field  of  education 
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Mr.  President,  while  I  «ill  vote  for 
tills  bill  today,  I  hope  interest  in  the  tax 
credit  approach  to  provide  assistance  for 
education  will  continue  to  receive  serious 
consideration. 

As  a  former  college  professor,  I  have 
for  years  supported  the  granting  of  an 
income  tax  credit  for  education  expenses 
on  all  levels — college,  high  school,  and 
elementai-j'.  Sucli  approach,  I  believe, 
sould  offer  us  the  opportunity  to  ef- 
fectively provide  vastly  increased  funds 
tor  education, 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tax  credit  legislation  I  have 
previously  introduced,  along  w'ith  ac- 
companying remarks,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

At  '.he  proper  place  In  the  bill  add  the 
fcliowtng  new  section: 

"Stc.  — .  Dedcction  roE  Expenses  Inccrbed 
IN  Phovidinc  Higher  Education. 

-Ia\  In  Generai.. — ^Part  VII  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized  de- 
ductions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
numbering the  section  designated  as  sec- 
tion ai9  by  section  213  of  this  Act  as  section 
220.  and  by  inserting  after  section  218  (added 
by  section  213  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
Mctlon: 

'  Sec.  219.  Expenses  for  Hicber  Editcation. 

"(a)    ALLOWANCE    OP    DEDtJCTION. — In    the 

CMC  Of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
«s  a  deduction  the  ejcpenses  for  higher  edu- 
cation paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  which  are  Incurred  by  him.  by  his 
spou.se.  or  by  a  dependent  (as  dcflned  in 
EKtlon  152(a) ). 

■■(b)  DEFiNmoNB. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"'(11  Expenses  for  hicher  eddcation. — 
The  term  "expenses  for  higher  education" 
means  amounts  paid  for — 

"'(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  attendance 
utsuch  institution: 

"(B)  fees  required  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  a  coiireo  of  instruction 
.'.!  .«uch  Institution; 

"  "(Ci  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  cer- 
tiflwi  by  an  Institution  of  higher  edticatlon 
u  necessary  for  a  course  of  Instruction  at 
such  Institution;  and 

"'iDi  mcnia  nnd  lodging  while  attending 
an  Institution  of  higher  education,  but  only 
'■'■  the  Indlvldusl  for  whom  such  amounts 
i-e  paid  16.  at  th3  time  such  expenses  for 
Malr,  and  lodging  are  Incurred,  a  full-time 
itudent  at  such  In.stltutlon  or  Is  enrolled 
In  courses  having  nt  le.ist  one-half  of  the 
number  of  hours  required  to  qualify  as  a 
lull-time  student. 

'  'I  2i  iNSTrrtrriON  of  tiiciier  EDrcAxiON. — 
The  term  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
meing  an  educational  Institution  (as  de- 
fined In  section  151(e)  (4i  )  — 

■"i.\i  which  Is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
n«'lon,il  or  regional  accrediting  agency,  and 

''iB)(l)  wiilch  Is  authorized  to  confer 
sny  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree,  or  (11) 
Tha?o  curriculum  consists  of  courses  at 
lea.'it  two-thirds  of  which  are  courses  of  in- 
struction within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

"  3)  Course  op  i.n-sthuction. — The  term 
"course  of  Instruction"  means  a  course  oj 
Instniction  for  the  successful  completion  of 
which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  higher  degree  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  authorized  to  confer  such 
Jegree.  or  which  is  required  for  graduation 
oy  the  Institution  of  higher  education  oller- 
ihg  such  course. 

"  '  I  c  1  Limitations. — 


"'(1)  Expenses  of  each  individual. — De- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
■  |2)  for  the  expenses  for  higher  education  of 
any  one  Individual  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  such  expenses 
do  not  exceed  $2,000. 

"  (2)  SPO'.'SE.— Deduction  shall  be  aUowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  expenses  for 
higher  education  of  the  spouse  of  the  tax- 
payer paid  during  the  taxable  year  only  if — 

"'(.\)  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption for  his  spouse  under  section  151(b) 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"'iB)  the  taxpayer  flies  a  Joint  return 
■with  his  spouse  under  section  8013  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"  '(3)  Meal.5  and  lodging. — 

"'(A)  Full-time  stcdents. — ^Deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  expenses  for  higher  education  described 
In  subsection  (b)(liiD)  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  which  are  incurred  by  any  in- 
dividual who  at  the  time  such  expenses  are 
Incurred  is  a  full-time  student  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  do  not  exceed — 

"  '(11  in  the  case  of  such  expenses  Incurred 
while  the  Individual  Is  attending  an  educa- 
tional Institution  away  from  home.  890. 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  during 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  Individual 
attends  an  educational  Institution  away  from 
home,  or  if  greater,  by  the  number  of  inonths 
for  which  payment  is  made  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  meals  and  lodging  for  the  Indi- 
vidual while  he  Is  attending  an  educational 
Institution  away  from  home;  or 

" '  ( II )  In  the  case  of  such  expenses  In- 
curred while  the  Individual  Is  attending  an 
educational  institution  not  away  from  home. 
S4S.  multiplied  by  the  number  of  months 
during  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  indi- 
vidual attends  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation not  away  from  home,  or.  If  greater, 
by  the  number  of  months  for  which  payment 
Is  made  during  the  taxable  year  for  meals  and 
lodging  for  the  individual  while  he  is  attend- 
ing an  educational  Institution  not  away  from 
home.  __     -^  -  ._^ 

"'(B)    LES^THAN     FtTLL-TIME     STUDENTS. 

Deduction  shall  be  .allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  expenses  of  higher  education 
described  In  Bubsectlon  (b)  (1)  (D)  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  which  are  Incurred  by 
any  Individual  who  at  the  time  such  ex- 
penses are  Incurred  Is  not  a  full-time  stu- 
dent but  who  Is  enrolled  In  courses  having 
at  least  one-half  of  the  number  of  botirs  re- 
quired to  qualify  as  a  full-time  student  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  do  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (Aj  (i)  or  (11),  whichever  Is  applicable, 
except  that,  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, there  shall  be  substituted  for  $00  In 
subparagraph  (A)(1),  and  for  $45  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (II),  on  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  S90  or  S45.  as  the  case  mav 
be.  as  the  number  of  hours  In  which  such 
Individual  is  enrolled  bears  to  the  number 
of  hours  required  to  qualify  as  a  full-time 
student. 

"'(C)  Speclu.  rules. — For  purposes  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  snd  (B).  a  month  dur- 
ing which  an  Individual  attends  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  less  than  10 
days  shall  be  disregarded;  and  an  Individual 
who  Is  attending  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  not  away  from  home,  but  who  Is 
required  by  such  Institution  to  accept  meals 
and  lodging  furnished  by  such  institution, 
shall  be  treated  as  If  he  is  attending  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  away  from  home. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  amounts 
paid  for  meals  and  lodging  of  an  Individual 
while  he  Is  attending  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  not  away  from  home  shall,  in  the 
case  of  meals  and  lodging  furnished  to  such 
Individual  by  the  taxpayer,  be  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate. 

■"(4)  Other  personal  and  livtno  ex- 
penses.— Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  deduction  shall  not  be  allowed  under 


subsection  (a)  for  any  amount  paid,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  for  any  personal  or  living  ex- 
penses. In  the  event  an  amount  paid  aa 
tuition  or  fees  Includes  an  amount  for  any 
personal  or  living  expense  (including  meals 
or  lodging)  which  is  not  .separately  stated, 
the  portion  of  such  amount  paid  which  is 
attributable  to  such  personal  or  living  ex- 
pense shall  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(61  Taxpaters  having  scbstantial  tax- 
able INXOME — The  amount  which  (but  for 
this  paragraph  1  would  be  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (ai  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  the  taxable 
income  of  the  taxpayer  (computed  without 
regard  to  this  section  I  exceeds— 

"'(A)  tlO.OOO.  if  the  taxpayer  is  unmar- 
ried and  Is  not  a  head  of  a  household  (as 
defined  in  section  l(bi(2))  for  the  taxable 
year,  or  is  married  and  fll^  a  separate  re- 
turn for  the  taxable  year,  or 

'"(Bl  520,000.  if  the  taxpaver  is  married 
and  files  a  Joint  return  with  his  spouse  for 
the  taxable  year,  or  is  a  head  of  a  household 
or   surviving  spou.sc   for   the   taxable   year. 

"'(d)  Redcction  fob  Certain  Scholar- 
ships. Fellowships,  and  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits.—The  expenses  for  higher  education 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  any 
individual  which  (but  for  this  subsection) 
would  be  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  be 
reduced  by  any  amounts  received  by  or  for 
such  individual  during  the  taxable  vcar 
as — 

"'(1)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  H7(a|(i) 
which,  under  section  117.  is  not  includible  in 
gross  Income,  or 

■"(2)  education  and  training  allowance 
under  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance  under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"'(e)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  amount  paid  which  is  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  section  162 
(relating    to   trade   or   business    expenses).' 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1962. 

"On  page  86.  between  lines  5  and  6.  strike 
out — 

"  'Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  219.  Expenses   for   higher   education. 

"  'Sec.  220.  Cross  references'  " 

Statement  by  Senator  Tower 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
blU  designed  to  provide  income  tax  credits 
and  Income  tax  deductions  for  education  ex- 
penses on  all  levels.  This  is  essentially  the 
same  bill  I  sponsored  last  session. 

May  I  say  that  In  addition  to  the  bill  I 
now  proiwse,  I  am  an  active  cosponsor  of 
S.  12  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFFi .  I  hope  S.  12  will  receive  favorable 
action  here  this  session  along  with  the 
measure  I  now  propose 

My  bill  has' three  main  provisions: 

1.  It  provides  a  tax  credit  for  homeowners 
for  that  portion  of  their  real  property  tax 
which  Is  used  for  maintenance,  operation  and 
construction  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Every  such  taxpayer  would 
obtain  this  education  assistance  whether  or 
not  his  children  attend  public  school. 

2.  It  provides  a  tax  credit  for  Individuals 
and  corporations  for  gifts  and  contributions 
made  to  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  contribution  credit  could 
not  exceed  $100  for  an  individual  and  «1.(X)0 
for  a  corporation. 

3.  It  provides  a  tax  deduction  for  taxpayers 
who  are  themselves  students  or  whose 
spouses  or  children  are  attending  college. 
College  expenses  covered  by  this  bill  would 
Include  tuition  and  fees;  books,  supplies  and 
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equipment:  and  room  and  board.  Total  de- 
ductions would  be  limited  to  $2,000  for  each 
student  attending  college,  and  the  coverage 
for  room  and  board  would  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  ?90  pc-r  month.  A  FJrogresclve 
limitation  feature  would  rurtail  the  remount 
of  defiuctlon  ccranted  to  taxpayers  with 
higher  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  college  profes- 
sor. I  am  fully  aware  of  the  worries  of  many 
American  families  ribout  the  adequacy  of  our 
schools  and  their  curricula.  I  am  equally 
aware  of  the  worries  of  many  families  that 
the  costs  of  college  education  for  their  chil- 
dren are  f."ir  beyond  their  means. 

This  Is  .1  pressing  problem  in  which  the 
very  future  of  o«r  Nation  is  at  stake.  Ad- 
ditional American  resources  must  be  applied 
to  the  needs  of  educ^ttlon. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  tax  credit  and  de- 
duction approach  is  the  best  wiy  to  apply 
those  needed  resources.  Although  other 
plans  have  been  put  forward,  this  approach 
has.  it  seems  to  me.  two  Icey  advantages  con- 
tained In  no  other  plan  now  being  discussed. 
First,  the  tox  credit  approach  preserves 
local  and  .State  control  and  supervision  for 
education. 

Second,  the  fax  credit  approach  eliminates 
the  troublesome  question  about  separation 
of  chiu*ch  and  state. 

Under  the  tnx  credit  and  tnx  deduction 
plan  for  aid  to  education,  the  taxpayers' 
money  never  leaves  his  control;  that  money 
never  is  sent  to  Washington  and  partially 
.«ent  back  to  local  ichools  and  colle^PS.  Tlitis, 
there  are  no  Federal  strliiKB  attached.  No 
control  strings,  and  no  strings  that  can 
tanule  in  the  constitutional  briarpatch  sur- 
rounding private  and  rellglous-backed 
schools. 

Under  the  tax  credit  plan,  such  as  I  now 
propose  again,  the  taxpayer  applies  his  money 
wherever  .ind  whenever  he  wants.  He  de- 
cides how  best  to  educate  his  children  and 
then  docB  it.  And  under  this  legislation  he 
will  have  a  choice  of  greatly  expanded  and 
Improved  educational  institutions  from  the 
first  grade  through  the   university. 

May  I  emphasize  again  that  this  tox  relief 
approjir-h  oITers  an  acceptable  means  of  chan- 
neling ereatty  increased  new  funds  into  edu- 
cation. t^»x-supported  or  privately  supported, 
State-controlled  or  Independent,  secular  or 
religious.  And.  this  is  accomplished  within 
the  framework  of  a  policy  long  aoknowledsed 
by  the  Congress — a  policy  of  giving  Incentive 
TO  taxpayers  to  make  voluntary  contributions 
to  programs  bencfltlng  both  Individuals,  and 
the  entire  society. 

I  believe  these  bills  would  help  preserve 
the  diversity  and  flexibility  of  the  whole 
American  educational  system,  a  diversity  of 
vital  Importance  In  maintenance  of  the  free- 
doms and  pluralism  so  cherished  In  our  na- 
tional life. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  430 — and  I  might  point 
out  that  I  have  modified  the  amendment 
slightly— has  not  been  read,  but,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  Is  too  important  to  call  attention  to 
the  modifications  except  to  point  out 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
a  copy  of  the  modified  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  explain  mv  amendment 
very  briefly.  It  would  strike  from  the 
bill  title  IV,  part  A,  which  provides  for 
undergraduate  scholarships,  and  then 
strike  title  IV.  part  D,  which  provides  for 
an  extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  and  supersede  the  present 
title  2  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  pertaining  to  student  loans. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
provide  one  Federal  loan  program,  in- 
stead of  having  two  loan  programs,  and 


to  abolish  the  idea  of  Federal  grants 
based  purely  upon  economic  status  in 
favor  of  an  equitable  loan  program. 

Among  other  things,  the  amendment 
would  provide  substantially  what  the  bill 
would  provide  for  insofar  as  loan  totals 
are  concerned,  and  insofar  as  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  now  pro- 
vides. It  provides  for  a  maximum  of 
51,500  a  year  loan  for  4  years  of  under- 
graduate and  up  to  $2,500  a  year  for  fur- 
ther graduate  work,  with  a  maximum  of 
3  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  under  the 
present  bill,  with  regard  to  the  scholar- 
ship and  loan  provisions,  the  intention 
is  to  put  a  ceiling  of  approximately  S1.500 
on  the  combination.  My  provision  for 
$1,500  loan  would  correspond  with  that 
policy. 

High  school  graduation  Is  required, 
but  there  Is  no  particular  class  standing 
requirement  on  an  initial  loan.  Recip- 
ients would  have  to  maintain  satisfac- 
tory progress  for  renewal  of  the  loan. 

The  administration  of  the  loan  would 
be  exactly  the  same  as  under  the  present 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  un- 
der title  IV,  part  A.  of  the  bill.  It  ap- 
plies to  an  institution  where  the  appli- 
cant is  accepted  and  desires  to  enroll. 

The  amendment  contains  the  same 
provisions  as  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  postponing  repayment 
while  the  borrower  continues  his  educa- 
tion or  is  in  the  armed  services  or  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  has  the  same  provisions 
for  loan  forgiveness  arising  from  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher  and  provides  for 
cancellation  upon  death  or  total  dis- 
ability. 

Turning  to  the  specific  sections  of  my 
amendment,  section  401  is  the  same  with 
the  exception  that  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  my  amendment  combines  the 
totals  of  the  loan  and  scholarship  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  In  other  words,  we 
are  seeking  to  obtain  the  same  total  stu- 
dent coverage,  and  therefore.  I  have  set 
forth  the  total  loan  and  scholarship  to- 
tals as  provided  in  the  bill. 

In  section  402  I  have  provided  a  maxi- 
mum annual  loan  of  $1,500  for  under- 
graduate .students  and  $2,500  for  grad- 
uate students. 

Section  403  pertains  to  duration  of  the 
loans.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
committee  bill  except  that  it  provides  for 
graduate  students  as  well  as  undergradu- 
ate students. 

Section  404.  pertaining  to  selection  of 
recipients  of  loans,  is  the  same  as  the 
committee  bill,  vrtth  the  exception  that 
-sub-section  40^fbi  provides  in  addition 
that  relative  academic  ability  shall  be 
used  as  one  criterion  in  selecting  the  stu- 
dents to  be  av^arded  loans  from  among 
those  who  are  qualified  based  on  need. 
I  think  it  is  a  desirable  provision  to  in- 
sure that  when  there  are  more  applicants 
than  there  are  loans  available,  all  based 
on  need,  academic  ability  will  be  deter- 
minative as  to  who  .shall  receive  the  loan. 
Section  405  relates  to  apportionment 
of  loan  funds  among  the  States,  and  is 
the  same  as  in  the  bill. 

Section  406,  relating  to  allocation  of 
apportioned  funds  to  Institution,  is  the 
same  as  the  provision  in  the  bill. 


Section  407.  relating  to  agreements 
with  institutions  and  conditions,  is  the 
same  as  in  the  bill,  with  a  slight  tech- 
nical amendment. 

Section  409  of  my  amendment  Is  the 
same  as  section  408  of  the  bill. 

Section  410  of  my  amendment  is  the 
same  as  section  409  of  the  bill. 

We  come  now  to  the  heart  of  mv 
amendment,  which  relates  to  the  repay, 
ment-of-loans  procedure. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  student  recipient 
of  a  loan  would  start  repaying  his  loan 
under  the  same  provisions  as  the  bill 
namely,  after  he  completes  his  academic 
work,  but  his  repayment  would  occur 
simultaneously  with  the  filing  of  his 
income  tax  return.  The  amount  of  the 
repayment  would  be  25  percent  of  wlia; 
is  called  the  higher  education  invest- 
ment profit. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  page  13  of  my 
amendment.  This  is  how  that  higher 
education  investment  profit  is  deter. 
mined:  Those  persons  would  take  the 
total  income  shown  on  the  income  t«x 
returns  from  wages,  salaries.  protitJi, 
commissions,  and  the  net  Income  from  a 
business  or  profe-ssion  to  the  extent  that 
that  income  exceeds  the  average  income 
from  similar  items  in  the  case  of  high 
school  graduates  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  have  higher  education 
That  excess  will  be  the  so-called  hieher 
etlucatlon  investment  profit. 

For  example,  let  us  a.ssume  that  Uie 
college  graduate  received  $8,000  in 
income,  and  the  avorape  high  school 
income  would  be  $6,000.  This  difTcrcnce 
of  $2,000.  which  would  be  called  the 
hiclicr  education  investment  iiroSt. 
would  be  the'  25-percent  repayment,  o: 
$500  over  the  regular  income  tax  pay- 
ment, until  the  loan  was  paid  up. 

So  the  amount  of  the  payment  v.ould 
fluctuate  depending  on  how  much  hettei 
such  a  student  did  than  his  contempo- 
raries who  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  beyond  high  school. 

It  is  a  new  approach.  To  me  it  ha.s  a 
(treat  deal  of  merit.  I  ask  the  Sciatoi 
from  Oregon  if  he  would  care  to  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hsve  a 
brief  comment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
defeat  the  amendment,  if  it  comes  to  a 
vote,  but  I  hope,  better  still,  on  the  ba.vL< 
of  an  assurance  I  will  give  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  that  be  will  w1thdra\7  tl^e 
amendment.  Before  I  give  those  a.?sur- 
ances  to  the  .Senator,  let  me  state  the 
reasons  why  the  amendment  should  be 
rejected.  It  should  be  rejected  for  thie« 
reasons : 

First.  It  substitutes  a  loan  program 
for  a  scholarship  program  and  therefore 
does  not  meet  the  need  which  was  In- 
tended to  be  met  through  the  .scholarshit; 
program . 

Second.  It  has  not  been  conslderrd  bs' 
tlie  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Comiiiitte* 
and  neither  that  committee  nov  any 
other  interested  party  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  it. 

Third.  The  program  proposed  by  the 
amendment  is  little  more  than  a  v,irla- 
tlon  of  the  National  Defen.se  Educ.ition 
.Act  loan  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  because  I  know 
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that  my  committee,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  would  be  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form. 

We  shall  have  in  the  next  session  of 
this  Congress  legislation  in  regard  to 
revisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
ration  Act  program.  I  recommend  that 
the  Senator  offer  his  amendment  to  that 
bill.  I  assure  him  that  if  he  offers  it 
to  that  bill.  I  will  set  hearings  on  th» 
amendment,  hear  whomever  he  wishes  to 
brlns  before  the  committee  to  testify, 
and  he  will  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
convince  the  subcommittee  of  the  merits 
cf  it,  although  our  present  prejudgment 
of  it  is  that  it  should  not  be  a  part  of 
this  bill.  We  will  consider  It  in  commit- 
tee hearings,  and  change  our  minds  if  we 
?.:f  convinced  they  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  As  I  understand  the 
situation.  If  the  bill  passes  in  its  present 
form,  this  entire  area  will  be  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  All  the  loao  provisions 
v>  ill  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  this  particular  pro- 
po.'^al,  so  far  as  loans  are  concerned. 
Mo'jid  be  something  that  could  be  in 
conference  with  other  proposals  that 
have  to  do  with  loans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  if  someone  pro- 
posed it  in  conference,  but  I  vvould  be 
less  than  hone.st  If  I  did  not  say  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  would  propose 
it,  and  I  could  not  agree  to  take  it  to 
conference.  If  someone  raLsed  the  point 
in  conference,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  loan  provisions  would  be  in  confer- 
ence, that.  too.  would  be  in  conference, 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senator  to  take  it  to  conference.  I  un- 
der.stand  how  he  feels  about  it.  and  his 
assurance  that  hearings  will  be  held  if 
It  is  introduced,  as  it  will  be,  at  the  next 
se.ssion.  But  on  negotiation  of  differ- 
ences between  the  conferees,  I  would 
hn!7p  that  members  of  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee would  be  open  to  other  alterna- 
tives that  might  be  suggested.  This  is 
one  that  I  think  could  be  considered. 
assuming  that  the  Senate  committee's 
position  cannot  be  v^orked  out  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  trust  and  obliga- 
lion  we  owe  to  the  Senate  is  to  do  the 
be.st  we  can  to  bring  out  a  tiieher  edu- 
cation bill  that  will  meet  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  the  needs  of  higher 
education.  , 

Mr.  MIIi.ER.  The  committee  luiani- 
mously  approved  the  scholarship  ap- 
proach to  the  extent  it  is  in  the  bill, 
and  since  this  amendment  represents 
strictly  a  loan  approach.  I  can  well  un- 
derstand why  the  Senator  has  had  to 
say  what  he  said.  With  respect  to  the 
loan  provision,  this  is  a  loan  repayment 
approach  which,  so  far  as  the  loans  in 
the  bill  are  concerned,  I  hope  would  be 
given  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  loan  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  That  is  the  loan  pro- 
cedure we  like.  I  am  going  to  support 
our  loan  procedures.  But  If  we  should 
encounter  opposition  and  objection,  that 
matter  would  be  under  consideration,  be- 


cause the  loan  provisions  would  be  in 
conference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  pending  amendment  been  dis- 
posed of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

HICHER  EDUCATION  BILL  GOES  TO  THE  HFART  OF 
Tin:  EDDCATJON  PROCESS:  STtniE:.-<TS,  TEACH- 
E.1S,  AND  FACILiriES 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  since  1958.  and  a  co- 
author of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  I  have  worked  on  and 
strongly  supported  eveiy  education 
measure  that  has  been  before  the  Senate 
in  the  past  7  years.  Dunne  those  years, 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  education  have  increased  mani- 
fold. More  important  education  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  in  the  recent  past 
than  throughout  all  the  rest  of  our  his- 
tory. Tlie  higher  education  bill  of  1965 
is  a  worthy  addition  to  this  record. 

The  process  of  education  always  in- 
volves three  necessary  components:  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  facilities.  This 
higher  education  bill  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  educational  problems  facing  us  to- 
day because  it  comes  to  grips  with  each 
of  these  parts  of  the  educational  process. 

The  Senate  Education  Subcommittee 
spent  countless  hours  on  this  bill,  which 
in  my  estimation  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive higher  education  bills  ever  to 
come  before  this  body.  Twelve  days  of 
hearings  were  held.  The  educators  heard 
were  among  the  most  outstanding  in  the 
Nation.  The  subcommittee  met  In  exec- 
utive session  10  times.  Forty-eight 
printed  amendments  were  considered. 
The  bill  has  been  greatly  expanded  and. 
I  feel.  Improved  by  the  subcommittee. 
I  wish  to  praise  members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  expertise  and  hard 
work  which  they  brought  to  the  task. 
Most  of  all.  I  wish  to  praise  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  for  the 
almost  infinite  patience  and  unfailing 
courtesy  which  he  has  shown  at  all  times. 
He  has  always  exhibited  great  leadership 
in  improving  American  education,  but 
never  more  than  during  the  development 
of  this  bill. 


THE   STtTDENT 


There  is  one  part  of  this  bill  which 
has  been  promised  longer  than  any  other. 
It  has  been  promised  for  so  long  because 
It  is  a  necessarj'  part  of  (he  American 
way  of  life.  It  says  that  a  mans  back- 
ground need  not  matter:  it  is  his  ability 
and  will  to  get  ahead  that  count.  We 
win  judge  a  man  on  what  he  is  able  to 
do  and  can  do,  not  on  his  financial  back- 
ground. 

Today,  implementation  of  this  creed 
demands  that  a  boy  or  girl  have  access 
to  as  much  and  as  high  a  quality  educa- 
tion as  his  or  her  ability  aUow.  Up  until 
now  this  has  been  an  unrealized  promise. 
Figures  developed  by  project  talent  show 
that  In  terms  of  aptitude,  of  the  top  50 
percent  of  boys  graduating  from  high 
school,  37.9  percent  of  those  ffom  fami- 
lies with  less  than  $3,000  annual  income 
did  not  enroll  in  college.  As  the  Senate 
committee  report  [joints  out,  the  rela- 
tionship between  family  income  and  col- 
lege attendance  is  clear : 

In  1960,  for  example.  78  percent  of  all  high 
school  graduates  whose  families  had  incomes 
of  $12,000  or  more  per  year  attended  college. 
By  contrast,  only  33  percent  of  students  In 
the  $3,000  or  less  family  Income  bracket  went 
on  to  higher  education. 

We  are  therefore  providing  $70  million 
during  fiscal  year  1966  for  a  program  of 
scholarships  so  that,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  this  grant  aid,  loan  money,  and 
part-time  work,  a  needy  student  can  go 
to  college  if  he  has  the  will  and  the  abili- 
ty. One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  go  to  college  under 
the  scholarship  provision. 

I  emphasize  that  this  grant  is  not  a 
dole.  Far  from  it.  It  Is  a  small  bit  of  aid 
which  will  mean  the  difference  between 
a  needy  boy  or  girl  going  to  college  or 
not  going  to  college.  An  average  award 
will  be  about  $500.  When  we  consider 
that  the  average  cost  of  attending  col- 
lege Is  alxive  $1,600  in  public  Institutions 
and  over  $2,500  In  private  Institutions, 
we  see  just  how  small  the  grant  Is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  from  the 
committee  report  showing  Yiovi  needy 
students  In  different  types  of  institutions 
will  go  about  financing  their  educations 
through  the  use  of  NDEA  loans,  college 
work-study  funds,  simimer  work,  and 
other  sources  in  addition  to  the  scholar- 
ships authorized  under  part  A  of  title 
IV. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Packaoino  op  Sttjdert  Assistance  in  0  Types  of  iNSxiTUTioNa  of  Hioher  Edocatiok 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  promise  of  equal  opportunity  Is  fur- 
ther kept  by  the  expansion  of  the  college 
work-study  program  iiist  authorized  un- 
der the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
Under  this  program,  a  needy  student 
works  part  of  the  day  so  that  he  may  go 
to  school  the  rest  of  the  day:  $129  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1 966.  Up 
to  285,000  students  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  work  under  this  program  this 
year. 

With  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  edu- 
cation, the  financial  burden  of  educating 
children  has  come  to  bear  increasingly 
heavily  upon  middle  income  families. 
Becau.=e  of  their  ability  to  pay,  people 
from  these  groups  should  finance  their 
own  educations.  However,  since  it  is 
frequently  very  difficult  for  them  to  fi- 
nance college  study  out  of  annual  income, 
and  since  commercial  credit  is  frequently 
available  only  at  high  interest  rates  and 
mtist  be  repaid  in  the  same  year  In  which 
it  is  bowowed,  it  seems  advisable  to  have 
a  program  In  which  loans  can  be  secured 
at  3.  reasonable  rate  of  interest  and  be 
paid  back  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  is  now  possible.  The  bill  authorizes 
a  program  in  which  Federal  payments 
will  be  made  to  St.ate  or  nonprofit  private 
loan  insurance  programs.  In  addition, 
the  Government  will  pay  3  percent  of  the 
Interest  rate  on  these  loans  so  long  as 
the  student  comes  from  a  family  making 
less  than  $15,000  per  year.  The  maxi- 
mtun  interest  rate  allowed  is  6  percent. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  program, 
every  college  student  in  the  Nation  will 
have  accesys  to  low  'nterest  loans  with  a 
reasonable  period  of  repaj-ment. 

I  am  glad  the  di.stingujshpd  chairman 
of  the  subcommitte  is  on  the  floor  be- 
cause the  conference  on  the  antipoverty 
bill  in  the  Hou.^e  of  Repre.-entatlves  be- 
gins in  13  minutes.  I  realize  he  will  be 
required  to  leave  and  I  wanted  to  ask 
him  at  this  point  about  the  effect  of  the 
guaranteed  private  loan  provision  of  the 
bill. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1958  the 
NDEA  student  loan  program  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  institutional  stu- 
dent aid  progi-am  in  more  than  1,600  col- 
leees  and  universities  across  the  Nation. 

Since  then  750.000  students  have  gone 
to  college  under  NDEA.  The  number  of 
colleges  has  increased  during  that  lime 
from  1,600  to  2.100.  At  the  time  NDEA 
was  passed  less  than  200  colleges  had 
private  loans.  Today,  about  1,600  col- 
leges in  America  have  loan  programs  for 
students:  as  many  colleges  as  there  were 
m  1958. 

NDEA  includes  loans  to  students  and 
repayment    for   students   who   go    into 


teaching  as  well  as  suspension  of  pay- 
ments for  3  years  for  those  students 
who  enter  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Peace 
Corps,  or  who  go  to  graduate  school. 

The  need  is  going  up  rapidly,  with 
5.200.000  college  students  now.  and  an 
estimated  10  million  In  the  next  10  years. 

In  my  judgment  the  NDEA  program  is 
the  best  program  this  country  has  ever 
seen  and  Ijetter  than  the  private  loan 
program  in  tWs  bill. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  cliair- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  is  this:  Is  it 
intended  that  these  guaranteed  loans  by 
banks  will  in  any  degi'ee  slow  down  or 
lessen  the  National  E>efcnse  Education 
Act  program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No  one  on  my  commit- 
tee has  been  a  more  able  advocate  of 
the  strengthening  of  the  national  de- 
fense education  program  than  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  YabboroughI. 

My  answer  to  the  question  is  the  in- 
sured loan  proeram  set  forth  in  the  bill 
does  not  in  any  way  signal  either  an 
elimination  of  the  NDEA  loan  program 
under  title  II  or  amend  it  by  weakening 
it  in  any  respect. 

For  the  legislative  history,  let  me  say 
this. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1958.  the 
NDEA  student  loan  program  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  institutional 
student  aid  program  in  more  than  1.600 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  cancellalion  provisions  for 
teaching  service  continue  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  recruiting  teachers  not 
only  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  but  now  for  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  well.  Other  aspects.  Includ- 
ing loans  to  part-time  students,  defer- 
ment of  repayment  for  students  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Peace  Corps,  suspension  of  payments  for 
students  continuing  in  graduate  study — 
distinguish  this  from  all  other  student 
loan  programs,  both  State  and  private. 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  committee 
reoort.  the  requirement  for  student  as- 
sistance Is  so  vast  and  is  mountir?  so 
rapidly,  that  measures  must  be  takrn  to 
stimulate  and  broaden  the  State  efforts 
which  in  turn  involve  the  private  sector, 
that  is.  guaranteed  loans  from  commer- 
cial sources.  To  this  end.  we  propose 
in  part  B,  title  IV  of  the  bill,  a  program 
of  interest  reduction  in  State  and  private 
guaranteed'loan  programs  as  a  compan- 
ion to  the  NDE.\  student  loan  program. 
Efforts  of  the  institutions  through  the 
NDEA.  efforts  of  the  States  through 
guaranteed  programs,  and  efforts  in  the 
private  sector  through  such  organiza- 
tions as  United  Student  Aid  Funds  must 
all  be  continued  and  assisted  if  we  are 
to  make  good  on  the  promise  that  no 


student  will  be  denied  the  opportunity 
for  postsecondary  education. 

The  Senator  lias  nothing  to  worrj' 
about  so  far  as  continuation  of  the  NDEA 
loan  program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  hope  that  the  NDEA  fund  will 
be  Increased  this  year.  That  is  needed, 
with  the  rapidly  growing  enrollment. 
There  is  another  point. 

The  bill  was  supposed  to  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  a  man  being  inducted  into 
the  armed  services,  the  interest  on  liis 
loan  will  continue  to  accrue,  but  that 
he  as  the  borrower  would  be  spared  from 
repaying  the  Installments  of  the  loan.  I 
am  informed  that  that  provision  is  not 
in  the  bill.  We  have  had  an  amend- 
ment prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  to  provide  for  the  defer- 
ment of  the  repayment  of  the  principal 
for  3  years  while  the  borrq,wer  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  sendces^'br  a  volunteer 
in  the  Peace  Corps.  ^  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  stated.  The  amendment 
does  not  stop  the  interest  payment,  but 
it  provides  that  the  borrower  will  not 
have  to  pay  the  principal  while  he  is  in 
the  service. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  first  like  to  yield 
at  this  point  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  My  remarks  are  not  di- 
rected to  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  is  offering.  I  wish  to 
say  that  1  support  the  proposed  legiisla- 
tion  as  strongly  as  possible.  As  a  result 
of  a  longstanding  engagement.  It  now 
appears  that  I  shall  have  to  depart  and 
will  not  be  able  to  be  present  for  the  final 
vote. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  sup- 
port the  legislation.  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  leadership  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  that  my  vote  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  bill.  If  that  were  not 
true,  I  would  remain  here.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I 
give  him  all  the  support  I  can. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for 
the  great  help  he  has  been  to  me  as  we 
progressed  with  the  bill  through  the 
various  stages  in  committee.  All  of  us 
on  the  committee  deeply  appreciate  his 
support  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  a  moment?  Will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  have  5  or  10 
minutes  to  consider  his  amendment?  I 
did  not  hear  of  his  amendment  until  he 
announced  it.  I  could  not  agi'ee  to  take 
it  to  conference  until  I  have  studied  it. 
In  the  meantime,  tmless  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  some  remarks 
to  make ' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  not  fin- 
ished my  remarks.  I  shall  withhold  my 
request  for  action  on  the  amendment. 
I  have  remarks  to  make  on  other  parts 
of  the  bill  while  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  waiting  for  a  clari- 
fication of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  briefly  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  an  amendment 
that  I  wished  to  oiler.  I  do  not  intend 
10  press  It  to  a  vote,  but  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  and  make  a  record  on  it.  I  do 
HOC  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
can  accept  the  amendment  this  year. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  accepted  next  year  or 
at  some  later  date.  May  I  offer  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances.  I  believe  it  would  be 
l)e;t«r  if  the  Senator  were  to  withhold 
it  for  the  present  until  we  conclude  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  the  Senator 
fioin  Texas  is  offering. 
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THE  TEACHES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  second 
necessary  component  of  education  Is  the 
teacher.  This  bill  wUl  help  provide  more 
and  better  teachers.  Part  C  of  titles  V 
proiides  funds  for  4.500  fellowships  for 
this  fiscal  year.  These  will  go '■both  ta 
young  people  just  graduated  from  college,, 
and  to  older  teachers  who  have  had  some 
years  of  experience  and  wlio  wish  to  go 
back  and  get  their  master's  degrees.  ■  I 
asain  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  (Mr.  Morse]  for  the 
wurk  which  he  has  done  on  this  program, 
Khich  he  has  inspired  from  its  inception! 

Two  distinguished  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson!  and  the  distiniruished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy] 
iiave  pointed  the  way  into  an  imagina- 
!ivo  new  program  for  training  new 
u-achers  and  utilizing  their  skills  in 
areas  of  great  need  at  the  same  time. 
Tlip  National  Teacher  Corps  will  bring 
teaching  teams  comprised  of  an  expert- 
eucpd  teacher  together  with  several 
youn;er.  Inexperienced  teachers,  to 
teacli  in  areas  that  are  marked  by  large 
concentrations  of  low  income  families, 
$36,100,000  is  earmarked  for  this  pro- 
Bram  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

FACILrrTES 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  introduce  and  to  co- 
sponsor  with  Senators  Clark.  Long  of 
Mis.souri.  McCarthy.  Morse.  Proftt, 
and  Randolph,  belongs  really  both  to  the 
categories  of  the  teacher  and  of  facilities. 
Its  purpose  is  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  American  colleges  and  unl- 
yersiUes  by  authorizing  matching  grants 
for  the  purchase  of  special  classroom  and 
laborator^■  equipment.  This  is  equip- 
ment similar  to  that  now  authorized  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  under 
title  irr  of  NDEA . 

Mr.s.   NEUBERGER      Mr.   President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  jield 
Mi-s.  NEUBERGER.    I  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  title  ni.  and  in 
'he  comment  in  the  report  that  these 
wueees  are  poor  and  cannot  become  bet- 
w     I  hope  that  the  bill  wUI  help  that 
!»  great  deal.     I  am  interested  in  the 
audio  visual  program,  and  I  should  like 
»  know  what  It  includes.    For  instance 
were  is  a  long  list  of  motion  picture 
nims  that  are  being  produced  commer- 
nll^     I  believe  Indiana  University  Is 
aoted  for  its  production  of  educational 
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material.  I  see  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana on  the  floor,  and  he  is  nodding  his 
head.  I  can  remember  from  my  teaching 
days  using  that  kind  of  material. 

Is  it  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
matching  funds  under  the  use  of  audio 
visual  material  would  be  available  for 
even  professional  motion  picture  films' 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  are  two 
parts  of  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  first  is.  What 
does  this  equipment  consist  of?  The 
second  Is,  Is  It  to  be  used  on  a  profes- 
sional level? 

Educators  have  testified— and  their 
testimony  is  Included  in  these  three 
volumes  on  my  desk— that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  In  teaching 
in  America.  They  showed  us  pictures 
of  a  science  laborator>'.  showing  a  scene 
In  which  the  teacher,  instead  of  teaching 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  has  the  stu- 
dents go  to  a  booth  or  a  table.  There  he 
puts  on  headphones  and  turns  on  his 
own  TV.  The  teacher  goes  around  from 
student  to  student,  giving  aid  where 
needed.  It  has  been  found  that  in  this 
way  a  student  can  learn  40  percent  more 
in  a  given  time  than  with  the  old  method 
using  the  table  or  laboratory  method. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  revolution 
in  the  techniques  of  teaching.  New 
methods  of  imparting  knowledge  and 
stimulating  inquiry,  of  sharpening 
minds,  of  exercising  reasoning  ability,  of 
giving  vent  to  the  creaUve  energies  of 
students,  of  making  education  more 
meaningful  and  more  efficient,  are  the 
fruits  of  tremendous  and  imaginative 
effort  being  canied  on  by  our  Nation's 
educators.  Much  of  this  requires  equip- 
ment of  one  kind  or  another,  such  as 
films,  language  and  listening  labora- 
tories, closed  circuit  television,  video 
tapes,  self-instruction  equipment,  and 
many  other  types  of  equipment.  Com- 
pletely new  classrooms  have  been  de- 
signed so  that  even  in  a  fairly  large  class, 
a  student  can  have  a  sense  of  participat- 
ing by  responding  to  questions  and  by 
participating  in  experiments  and  exer- 
cises of  various  kinds,  rather  than  pas- 
sively listening  to  a  lecture. 

These  new  techniques  of  learning  are 
intended  to  make  of  education  a  more 
vivid  experience.  They  are  intended  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher 
They  are  also  aimed  at  freeing  the 
teacher  from  many  of  the  details  of 
teaching,  so  that  he  can  devote  more 
individual  time  to  the  students.  One 
of  the  student's  major  complaints  is  that 
he  has  too  little  contact  with  his 
teachers.  The  new  media  can  give  the 
teacher  more  time  to  devote  to  individual 
contact  with  students. 

But  the  new  media  are  expensive  to 
purchase.  Therefore  this  amendment 
has  been  adopted,  so  that  poorer  colleges 
can  get  assistance  in  raising  the  quality 
of  their  teaching.  Title  vi  authorizes 
S35  million  for  fiscal  year  1965  for 
matching  grants  to  colleges  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  the  most  needy  colleges, 
grants  of  up  to  80  percent  are  authorized. 
Also  authorized  In  title  VI  are  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  closed  circuit  TV. 
for  a  faculty  development  program 
which  is  the  college-level  counterpoint 
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of  title  Xl'of  NDEA.  and  for  adminis- 
tration of  State  plans. 

Through  this  amendment  colleges  all 
across  America,  regardless  of  their  fi- 
nancial resources,  will  be  able  to  invigor- 
ate their  teaching. 

Ml-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  explanation  of  title  VI 
appearing  in  the  committee  report  and 
the  remar)is  which  I  made  when  intro- 
ducing this  amendment  on  July  6.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Trru!  VI 
Title  VI  has  been  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
committee.  This  title  deals  directly  and 
Epeciflcally  with  Improving  the  quality  of 
Instruction  in  our  college  classrooms  It 
helps  meet  what  the  President  has  described 
In  hlB  Initial  education  me«,sage.  as  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  In  creating  an  ade- 
quate educational  system:  "techniques  of 
instructions  that  are  modern." 

The  bill  as  Introduced  did  not  deal  In 
exact  terms,  with  this  most  Important  prob- 
'»"--      However,  the  committee  heard   testl- 


mony  from  Informed  educators  which  re- 
vealed that,  although  In  the  past  Congre-^ 
has  enacted  various  programs  providing  sub- 
stantial sums  of  monev  to  build  college 
classrooms  and  facilities  and  to  aid  Indl- 
vldual  students,  the  questions  of  quality  and 
excellence  In  college  teaching  techniques 
themselves  and  the  adequacy  of  college  ma- 
terials and  equipment  to  permit  .^uch  qualitv 
mstructlons  have  been  left  unattended 
rhls  has  been  a  particularly  serious  problem 
m  small  schools  which  have  Inadequate 
te"r?a^U      ^  P"«ha6e  modern  teaching  ma- 

ThiB  title  Is  aimed  at  those  colleges  and 
universities— both  public  and  prlvatelwhlch 
are  trying  to  Improve  themselves  but  which 

u^?hir  f  '°"'.  ■?'  '"•*"<='^'  --"ources,  are 
unable    to    participate    In    the    educational 

tSo  ^.h°?h '"""'  "  ""'"^  '"■°"8''»  "bout 
fewnlng  "^^        ''^^  "^'^  techniques  for 

h,?!^,""!  "^"^nt  colleges  and  universities 
have  found  ways  of  Increasing  the  quality 
^hron.r'th'/  °'  '^"'  educational  offering! 
through  the  use  of  such  things  as  closed 
circuit  television,  films  and  flTmnnps 
modern  science,  language  and  listening 
tones  rn'^K""  ^^'^-'■^"'•"ctlonal  labora! 
tones      In    the    process,    these    institutions 

fhe  n^ori"*  "  P""""'"  **  ''«>  '^'"'bers  from 
^o^^ur^^^T"^^  ^*P*"=  °'  imparting 
feJ,,^  .  .;  ""*  ^°  ■"="=*  P°=-""*  more  ef- 
^v.r  ,h  ''''^'■"^'"''^'"  relationships.  How- 
ever, these  opportunities  have  been  denied  to 
tt^y  small  and  less  well-flnanced  liritft^ 

Moreover,  title  m  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1968  ha«  had  a  most  I.^tnda- 
tory  eirect  on  the  use  of  new  Instructional 
media  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  However,  It  ha«  created  an  imbal- 
ance m  our  educational  system  Today's  col- 
^e  freshmen  were  suth  graders  when  the 
NpEA  became  law.  Because  of  NDEA  many 
a!  them  have  graduated  from  hleh  schools 
^^!  ."^uf'"""'''  *'^"  equipped  With  these 
new  teaching  devices  and  materials  But  to- 
day, these  students  often  find  themselves  In 
colleg^  that  have  not  benefited  from  slmUar 
legl.slatlon.  Thus,  many  of  tcdaVs  coUeee 
freshmen  face  a  regression  In  Instruction  ii- 
tS°ue^.  """"•  ^^  '-'actional 
Another  significant  aspect  of  this  imbai- 
ance  was  also  pointed  out  in  testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee.  For  7  year.«  our  c.-.;- 
leges  have  been  training  tesHche.'s  for 
positions  in  schools  whose  instructional  prol 
grams     have     been    Improved     with     NDEA 
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(ur.rts  But  In  most  cases  these  colleges 
themselves  have  been  providing  Instruction 
by  the  use  of  Instructional  techniques  that 
have  chanired  very  little  since  long  before 
issa — and  teachers  tend  to  teach  not  as  they 
were  taught  to  teach,  but  aa  they  were 
tavight. 

Clearly,  there  are  vast  added  responsibili- 
ties facing  all  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Collece  enrollments  in  this  country 
have  increased  from  2.4  million  students  10 
years  ago  to  4.8  million  in  1864.  and  try  1913 
there  will  be  an  estimated  8  mlUlon  students 
in  Institutions  of  higher  education.  Numer- 
ical expansion  hns  spread  the  limited  mnte- 
rials  and  equipment  to  the  point  where  the 
quality  of  educational  content  has  suffered 
severely.  Recent  and  rapid  advances  in  our 
fciowlBd^e  of  science  threaten  to  render 
many  existing  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment obcoietc. 

As  noted,  this  -'quality  gap"  is  occurring, 
ironically,  .it  a  time  of  significant  break- 
through in  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nique* of  instruction.  The  use  of  the 
audiovisual  materials,  closed  circuit  televi- 
sion, and  other  teaching  aids  has  been  shown 
to  aid  the  teacher  greatly  m  Instructing  stu- 
dents In  a  meaningful  fashion. 

Further,  we  have  seen  that  the  availability 
of  adequate  labor  liory  and  other  equipment 
in  our  clussrooms  can  transform  an  other- 
wise abstract  subject  Into  interesting  and 
beneficial  learulng  experiences-  These  new 
media  of  instruction  can  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  teacher  and  give  him  more 
time  to  devote  to  his  r.tudents. 

To  meet  these  needs,  title  VI  has  been 
added  to  S.  801)  to  lirprove  the  quality  of 
college  classroom  instruction  In  selected 
subject  areas 

The  title  is  divided  Into  two  pirts 
Part  A  iiuthoriZ3S  the  Commliisioner  of 
Education  to  m.ikc  ni'itchmg  grants  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  educatioa  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  L-boratory  and  other  special 
equipment,  iucludlng  audiovisual  materials 
und  C'pilpmeut  for  cl.issrooms  or  audiovisual 
centers,  and  of  printed  and  published 
materials — other  than  textbooks — for  class- 
rooms or  libr.iries.  Such  equipment  .nnd  ma- 
terials are  lo  he  suitable  tur  piov.dUig  edu- 
cation at  the  undergraduate  level  in  .the 
following  subjecu:  Science,  mathematics, 
foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  gov- 
ernment, education,  the  arts.  English,  and 
other  humanities- 
Equipment  I'fid  materials  to  be  acquired 
under  this  program  ate  generally  similar  to 
those  now  being  acquired  under  title  III 
of  the  National  Defense  Eduootion  Act  as 
amended.  They  would  include  equipment 
for  science,  language,  mathematics,  and 
other  laboratories;  audio  visual  equipment, 
such  as  projectors,  scrne::?.  recorders,  and 
the  like;  specialized  eq.iipment  for  audio- 
visual centers;  and  r.utUovisual  materials,  in- 
cluding f-i.-ns.  filmiitrips,  traniiparencles. 
slides,  tape  and  disk  recordings,  and  other 
materials  uow  exlstina  or  to  be  developed- 
Necessaiy  minor  remodeling  of  classrooms  or 
other  space  Is  aurhortzed. 

It  is  specifically  not  the  Intention  of  this 
title  to  provide  funds  for  bs'ilc  sclentlflc  re- 
search, for  graduate  studies,  or  for  advanced 
professional  research.  The  purchase  of  elec- 
tronic computers  would  not  be  authorized. 
Nor  would  television  equipment  be  Included 
under  section  601(bi  since  it  is  provided  for 
separately  In  section  601(cl  Printed  and 
published  Instructional  materials,  such  as 
maps,  charts,  encyclopedias,  and  similar  ma- 
terials (other  than  textbooks!  would  be  In- 
cluded. The  printed  and  published  ma- 
terials to  be  provided  here  are  to  be  special- 
ized materials  for  classroom  instructional 
purposes,  although  they  may  be  housed  In 
the  library  or  instructional  mnterials  center 
of  the  institution.  This  title  will  also  permit 
the  acquisition  of  materials  to  be  used  in 


for 


demonstration 


education       courses 
purposes. 

Expenditures  authorized  for  the  acquisi- 
tion oi  this  equipment  would  be  835  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966:  SoO 
million  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1967; 
and  »60  million  for  each  of  the  3  following 
fiscal  years. 

This  part  also  authorizes  matching  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  closed-circuit  television 
equipment  for  use  in  Instruction  in  the  above 
subject  fields.  These  funds  can  be  used  for 
necessary  engineering  studies,  equipment 
acquisition,  and  acquisition  (including  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  rental)  of  Instructional  ma- 
terials for  use  on  such  equipment,  and  minor 
remodeling  necessary  for  such  television 
equipment-  Equipment  would  Include  that 
which  Is  designed  for  fixed -service  Instruc- 
tional television,  as  defined  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  but  It  would 
not  Include  regular  broadcast  television 
equipment. 

The  expenditures  authorized  for  such 
closed-circuit  TV  equipment  and  materials 
would  be  S2.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  $10  million  tor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  each 
of  the  following  3  fiscal  years. 

The  allotment  formula  is  intended  to  re- 
flect both  the  relative  numbers  of  students 
enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  various  States  and  the  relative  per 
ciplta  Incomes  in  the  various  Stoles.  There 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  a  State  and  the  -nlze  of  the 
State's  allotment.  There  Is  an  inverse  rela- 
tionship between  a  State'.s  relative  per  capita 
mcome  and  the  size  of  the  State's  allotment. 

Half  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  each  State  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-half  as  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  that  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  In  such  Institutions  In  all 
the  States. 

The  remaining  one-halt  of  the  funds  shall 
be  allotted  so  that  the  amount  of  this  one- 
half  Akhlch  each  State  receives  shall  be  an 
amount  which  hears  the  same  relationship 
to  this  one-half  ns  the  product  of  (a)  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  that  State  and  ibi 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States.  The  allotment  ratio  for  any  State 
shall  be  1  less  the  product  of  (I)  0.50  and 
(11)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  per  person  for  the  State  by  the  In- 
come per  person  for  all  the  States  (not  In- 
cluding Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam),  except  that 
the  allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case  be  less 
than  0-33V3  or  more  than  0.66'i.  This  sec- 
ond part  of  the  formula  is  the  some  as  that 
of  title  I  of  Public  Law  8S-204. 

Administration  of  part  A  at  the  State  level 
would  be  by  State  commissions,  presumably 
by  the  same  agency  which  administers  the 
Higher  Educitlon  Facilities  Act  ot  the  State 
level,  but  it  can  be  another  agency.  Federal 
grants  will  normally  be  available  on  a  50-50 
matching  basts.  However,  in  order  to  permit 
Institutions  of  limited  means  to  participate. 
a  State  commission  may  Increase  the  Federal 
share  up  to  80  percent  of  such  cost  for  a 
particular  institution  proving  need.  This 
win  give  the  States  the  means  to  plan  their 
procrams  of  higher  education  with  sufficient 
.flexibility  so  that  they  can  encourage  devel- 
oping institutions,  placing  emphasis  on  ex- 
cellence, quality  of  classroom  instruction, 
and  5trencthenlnK  of  substance  In  specific 
subject  areas.  The  purpoee  of  assigning  ad- 
ministration to  a  State  agency  is  to  author- 
ize and  encourage  long-range  State  plans  for 
the  development  and  coordination  of  activ- 
ity In  these  areas. 


The  sum  of  »1  million  per  year  Is  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966, 
and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States  in  fi- 
nancing expenditures  Incurred  In  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plans. 

PACin.TY    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Pai-t  B  of  tlila  title  authorizes  the  Coir,- 
mlssioner  of  Education  to  arrange,  by  me;\n6 
of  grants  or  contracts,  for  lustltuiloiis  of 
lilgher  etlucatlon  to  operate  short-term  worit- 
.■^hopa.  or  short-term  or  regular  session  In- 
stitutes lor  Individuals  who  are  engaged  la. 
or  are  preparing  to  engage  in,  tlie  use  of 
educational  media  equipment  in  teaching  In 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  who  are. 
or  are  preparing  to  be.  specialists  In  educa- 
tional media  In  higher  education,  or  li- 
brarians or  other  specialists  using  such  nit- 
dla   in   Institutions   of   higher   education 

This  part  would  provide  for  workshops  and 
Institutes  to  train  faculty  personnel,  ediica. 
tlonal  media  specialists,  librarians,  and 
others,  in  the  utilization  of  the  new  edu- 
cational media  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction. Activities  conducted  under  this 
port  might  Include  workshops  of  only  a  lew 
days'  duration,  or  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion Institutes. 

An  authorization  of  $6  million  would  he 
provided  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1966,  and  for  each  of  the  4  following  fiscal 
years,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thii 
part. 

improving  the  qoalitt  of  instruction  in 

Higher  Education  :    an  Amsnoment  to  the 

hichek  educa-noh  bill 

amenducnt  no    an 

Mr  YAaBOEOucH.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
which  the  hearings  on  the  higher  education 
bin  made  very  clear  Is  the  need  for  higher 
quality  Instruction  In  our  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Simply  educating  larger 
numbers  of  people  is  not  enough.  We  must 
educate  larger  numbers  of  our  young  people 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  their  education 
at  the  same  tlme- 

The  situation  In  the  colleges  has  been 
graphically  described  by  Sidney  Hook  m  a 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine: 

"The  irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  students 
in  our  mass  institutions  of  learning  suSer 
today  far  more  from  the  failure  of  faculties 
to  attend  to  the  students'  individual  edu- 
cational needs  than  from  alleged  suppres- 
sions of  their  freedom  of  speech.  The  stu- 
dents' freedom  to  learn  Is  frustrated  by 
crowding.  Inferior  staffing,  and  by  the  in- 
difference of  many  faculties  to  the  best 
methods  of  classroom  teaching.  Colleges 
still  operate  on  the  absurd  assumption  that 
anyone  who  knows  anything  can  teach  it 
properly.  It  Is  an  open  scandal  that  the 
worst  teaching  In  the  American  system  of 
education  takes  place  at  the  college  level 
In  some  universities,  large  introductory 
co'jrses  where  skillful  teaching  Is  of  critical 
Importance  In  .arousing  student  Interest  are 
turned  over  to  young.  Inexperienced  grad- 
uate assistants  at  the  outset  of  their  careers 
who  stumble  along  by  trial  and  error  snd 
groping  Imitation  of  the  miDdels  of  teaching 
they  vaguely  remember."  ("Academic  Free- 
dom and  the  Rights  of  Students."  by  Sidney 
Hook.  New  York  Times.  Jan.  3.  1965) 

Increasing  opportunities  for  education  and 
at  the  tame  time  Improving  the  quallt.f  ci 
education  is  obviously  a  very  large  order 
Fortunately  muny  of  our  outstanding  educa- 
tors have  been  hard  at  work  on  the  problem 
They  have  Investigated  the  learning  process 
They  have  studied  conventional  method.':  of 
teaching  to  find  where  the  weak  points  He 
They  have  experimented  with  new  methods 
of  instruction.  Out  of  this  research  have 
come  some  of  the  most  significant  advances 
In  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  In 
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the  entire  history  of  educRtlon  These  adr 
viincea  sre  truly  o  product  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury They  draw  upon  recent  disccverles  In 
the  psychology  of  learning.  To  these  they 
cpply  many  of  the  resources  available 
through  modern  technology — c-losed  circuit 
telL'MBlon.  radio,  films,  languages,  and  listen- 
ing laboratories.  ,;rogramcd  Instruction,  self- 
InsirucUou  laboratories,  and  video  tapes — 
»  create  new  approaches  to  education  which 
h.ivy  advantages  not  found  In  more  conven- 
tional methods  and  which  can  meet  many 
of  the  problems  created  by  the  need  to  Im- 
p.-ove  quality  ot  the  same  time  that  we  are 
it: c'lHiising  quantity. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  higher 
education  today  Is  a  shortage  of  good 
tcichers  lui'.'llljent  use  of  the  nevi-  media 
of  communication  can  enhance  the  effecUve- 
ne&s  of  .n  good  teacher.  For  Instance,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  If  courses  are  orga- 
nized -'^o  that  one  or  two  meetings  per  week 
are  liek:  In  large  gioujis  and  one  or  two  In 
small  groups,  an  experienced  prolesJor  can 
cuiitluft  the  lurge  group  courses  and  reach 
mnny  more  students  than  if  he  taught  only 
sm:  II  courses  Use  of  the  new  media  can 
m.ike  the  large  group  lecture  a  very  effective 
method  of  Instructioa.  This  phase  of  the 
courje  serves  both  to  impart  Information  to 
the  .student  and  to  provide  Incentive  for 
further  study  by  the  student  on  his  own 
Films  and  demonstrations  employing  the  new 
media  can  further  thi.-.  purpose  admirably. 
In  the  small  group  sessions,  and  especially 
in  science  courses,  self-lnatrucllon  labora- 
tories, proframed  Instruction,  and  other 
form.':  of  the  new  media  can  free  teachers 
from  much  mechanical  and  unimportant 
work  ;io  that  he  can  spend  more  time  with  in- 
dividual students.  In  this  -way  the  teacher 
can  give  closer  attention  to  the  varying  needs 
and  abilities  of  his  s'urients  on  a  more  per- 
Eonal  basis.  This  is  of  vital  Importance  In 
education  todsy.  The  complaint  moot  fre- 
quently voiced  by  college  students  Is  thot 
they  never  get  to  know  their  teachers  and 
thtt  they  feel  like  faceless  cogs  In  one  of  the 
gear.';  of  an  Impersonal  educational  factory. 
Tliese  new'medla  of  communcatlon  are  not 
Intended  to  replace  the  teacher  but  rather 
.0  enh.ince  his  effectiveness  and  to  give  him 
more  time  to  devote  to  his  students 

Many  ot  our  more  affluent  universities  are 
making  intensive  use  of  the  new  media. 
The  ir.s.  Air  Force  Academy  has  a  magnifi- 
cent Instruction-centered  closed  circuit  TV 
center.  Many  of  our  richer  colleges  have 
lincuage  laboratories.  Tlie  University  of  Il- 
linois has  a  computer-controlled  teaching 
system.  However,  while  our  top  universities 
are  going  ahead,  many  of  our  less  alBuent 
Institutions  do  not  have  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  make  use  of  the  new  media. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  found  the  following  major 
deterernts  to  the  use  of  new  media: 

First-  Limited  financial  support  for'  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  materials. 

Second.  Suitable  materals  not  available  for 
college  use. 

Third.  Lack  of  Information  on  college  ma- 
terials. 

Fourth.  Lack  of  technical  assistance  for 
preparing  materials. 

Fifth.  Lack  of  time  to  locate  good  ma- 
terials. 

Sixth.  Lack  of  adequate  facilities  for 
showing  materials. 

Seventh.  Films,  equipment,  or  operators 
unavailable  when  needed.  New  Media  In  • 
Higher  Education,  page  140. 

THE    tCONOMICS    OF    INSTHUCTIONAL    UEOIA    IN 
HIOHXB    EDUCATION 

Media  Is  expensive  to  purchase.  This  much 
«  clear  In  the  few  large  Institutions  with 
"uly  equipped  media  resources,  expenditures 
average  «12  to  »15  per  student. 

Purdue  University  has  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing example  of  effective  use  of  new  media  to 


be  found  anywhere  In  the  ct'untrv'.  It  Is 
a  biology  course  taught  bv  Prof.  Samuel 
Postlethwalt.  who  testified  before  our  sub- 
committee In  the  bearings  on  the  higher  ed- 
ucation bill.  His  audio  tutorial  system.  In- 
volving a  variety  of  equipment,  specimens. 
self-Instruction,  laboratory  experiments,  and 
self-teaching  sequences  of  study,  experimen- 
tation, and  testing,  required  the  purchase  of 
$25,000  of  equipment.  With  this  expend- 
iture, however.  Dr.  Postlethwalt  was  able  to 
reduce  overall  Instructional  costs  from  $16 
to  $13  per  student  credit  hour,  to  accommo- 
date 120  more  students  per  year,  to  teach 
50  percent  more  content,  and  to  achieve  sig- 
nificantly higher  levels  of  student  achieve- 
ment. At  this  point  It  is  important  to  keep 
In  mind  that  the  primary  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  course  was  Dr.  Postleth wait's  out- 
standing skills  as  a  teacher,  not  the  media 
lt£elf.  The  teacher  remains  the  most  Im- 
portant factor.  The  use  of  the  new  media  of 
communication  are  only  adjuncts  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  be  more  effective.  •   •  • 

Mr.  YARaoEoutiH.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  seen  the  wisdom  of  aiding  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  Kchools  to  strengthen 
Instruction  by  purchasing  equipment  of  the 
type  here  discussed  Title  III  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  authorized  matching 
grants  for  this  purpose.  This  provision  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  upon  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  A  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Issued  In  No- 
vember 1964.  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  describes  the  experience  un- 
der title  III  In  the  following  terms: 

"The  second  largest  single  amount — 27  per- 
cent of  total  National  Defense  Education  Act 
expenditures — lias  gone  to  strengthen  sub- 
ject areas  of  critical  importance  in  todays 
rapidly  changing  sclentlflc  and  technological 
climate.  More  than  $290  million  went  to 
States  and  territories  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis  to  Improve  Instruction  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages 
In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
For  the  same  purpose,  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  received  loans  for  approxi- 
mately $3.6  million.  In  1958.  there  were  46 
language  laboratories;  today  there  are  almost 
7.000.  Some  280.000  local  public  school 
projects  have  been  approved  for  acquisition 
or  remodeling  of  equipment  and  materials 
for  Instruction  in  these  subjects.  Before  the 
National  DeTense  Education  Act.  States  em- 
ployed at  the  State  agency  level  only  33  spe- 
clall-st  superrtsors;  now  they  employ  227." 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  places  renewed  emphasis  upon  modem 
techniques  of  Instruction.  The  Senate  CMn- 
mlttee  report  acknowledges  that.  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  culturally  deprived  children, 
"new  techniques  of  Ins'tructlon  and  educa- 
tional Innovations  offer  promise  of  increasing 
the  educational  opportunity  of  elementary 
and  secondary  students."  The  committee 
noted: 

"Hopefully  their  use  -will  broaden  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  legislation." 

Thus,  we  are  caught  In  a  paradox.  We 
are  providing  for  Increased  use  of  new  media 
of  communication  In  teaching  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level,  but  we  have 
taken  no  such  action  with  regard  to  higher 
education  The  Senate  recognized  this  In- 
consistency in  the  87th  Congress,  when  this 
body  passed  S.  2345.  a  bill  to  make  applicable 
title  111  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  colleges.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  refused  to  grant  a  rule; 
this  blocked  a  conference  and  the  measure 
died.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  legislative 
record  provides  clear  Justification  for  such 
a  program. 

Senate  Report  No.  652.  87th  Congress.  1st 
session,  described  the  terms  of  this  proposal: 
"To  provide  assistance  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities comparable  with  that  now  available 
to  elementary   and  secondary  schools;   I.e.. 


matching  grants  for  publicly  controlled  In- 
stitutions and  loans  for  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions for  the  purchase  of  teaching  ma- 
terials, and  for  minor  remodeling  of  space 
therefor,  equipment  In  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, technical  courses,  and  physical  fit- 
ness." 

In  Its  report,  the  Senate  committee  recog- 
nized the  relationship  between  educational 
improvement  and  the  availability  of  instruc- 
tional techniques  that  are  modern.  It 
sought  to  apply  this  experience  to  higher 
education. 

"Hearings  on  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  held  In  1958  brought  out  clearly  the 
needs  of  the  colleges  and  universities  for 
teaching  equipment  in  selected  fields  A 
more  recent  survey  conducted  by  professional 
societies  for  the  Nation;^  Science  Foundation 
confirms  the  Inadequacies  of  college  and  uni- 
versity laboratories.  Clearly,  recent  and 
rapid  advances  In  our  knowledge  of  science 
threaten  to  render  many  existing  teaching 
materl.ilE  and  equipment  obsolete.  Through 
activities  undertaken  under  the  authority  of 
title  VI  of  this  act.  major  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  availability  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  teaching  equipment 
would  do  much  to  remedy  a  situation  which 
Is  already  unsatisfactory  and  promises  to  de- 
teriorate further." 

Now  that  Congress  is  considering  a  higher 
education  bill,  the  opportunltv  is  before  us 
once  again  to  end  this  curious  disparity. 
.  Pursuant  to  this  purpose.  I  am  Introducing 
an  amendment  for  myself  and  Senator  Clark. 
Senator  Morse.  Senator  Prouty.  and  Senator 
Randolph, 

All  the  cosponsors  of  this  amendment  are 
members  of  the  Education  Subcommittee 
Who,  having  heard  testimony  from  dis- 
tinguished educators  as  to  the  need  for  aid 
to  higher  education  for  the  purchase  of 
equlpmyit,  and  who,  having  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  studying  the  feasibUlty 
of  such  a  provision,  are  convinced  that  the 
higher  education  bill  should  be  amended  to 
Include  such  authorization. 

Part  A  of  my  amendment  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  match- 
ing grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  acquisition  of  laboratory  and 
other  special  equipment.  Including  audio- 
visual materials  and  equipment  for  class- 
rooms or  audiovisual  centers,  and  printed 
and  published  materials — other  than  text- 
bookB— for  classrooms  or  libraries  siUtable 
for  use  In  providing  education  In  science 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  history 
geography,  government.  English,  or  educa- 
tion at  the  undergraduate  level  in  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This  part  also  au- 
thorizes funds  for  planning  studies  related 
to  the  use  of  closed  circuit  tefcvlslon  In  the 
above  fields  In  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Administration  at  the  State  level  would  be 
by  State  commissions.  Presumably  this  com- 
mission would  be  the  same  agency  which  ad- 
ministers the  Higher  Education  Faculties 
Construction  Act  at  the  State  level,  but  It 
can  be  another  agency.  The  purpose  of  as- 
signing administration  to  a  State  agency  Is 
to  authorize  and  encourage  long-range  State 
plans  for  the  development  and  coordination 
activity  In  this  area. 

Part  B  of  the  amendment  authorizes  funds 
to  support  short-term  or  regular  session 
workshops  for  individuals  who  are  engaged 
In  or  preparing  to  engage  in.  the  use  of  edu- 
cational media  equipment  m  teaching  In  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  Tills  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  proposal,  since  the 
equipment  by  luell  Is  wprthle-ss.  It  Is  merely 
an  aid  to  the  teacher.'  There  it  precedent 
for  this  provision  in  title  XI  of  the  National 
Defen.'ie  Education  Act.  However,  workshops 
In  that  act  are  limited  to  teachers  of  teachers 
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and  o!  disadvantaged  youth.  library  peraon- 
nel.  and  media  9peciallBt8  all  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level.  The  provision  In 
my  amendment  covers  all  teachers  and  media 
specialists  m  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation 

Mr.     YARBOROUGH       The    second 

question  Is  about 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  About  the  cur- 
riculum material,  but  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  answered  it.  I  was  afraid  that 
somebody  might  decide  that  curriculum 
materials  meant  only  books,  but  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  explained  very 
well  to  me  that  he  understands  that  all 
the  teaching  tools  of  modem  teaching 
will  be  included. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  Is  Uie  intent 
o€  the  committee  to  provide  funds  for 
equipment  to  help  the  faculty  members 
within  a  college  or  a  unversity  do  a  better 
jeb  of  teaching  their  students.  The 
schools  will  be  supplied  with  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  teach  the  students. 

To  tlie  extent  that  a  university  needs 
the  eqiiipment  necessary  to  produce  the 
materials  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  faculty,  these  funds  could  be  used  for 
production  equipment.  It  is  not  in- 
tenrled  that  a  school  should  become  a 
professional  film  company,  filming  mo- 
tion pictures  to  compete  witli  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
tr>-.  The  intent  Is  to  provide  the  simpler 
and  less  elaborate  types  of  eqtilpment 
needed  to  produce  transparencies,  slides, 
and  similar  items.  Other  equipment  for 
Instructional  materials,  such  as  equip- 
ment needed  to  store,  miintain,  and  cir- 
culate instructional  materials  would  also 
be  included.  Generally,  professional 
type  motion  picture  equipment  would  not 
be  included. 

The  committee  had  a  demonstration 
by  representatives  from  the  school  dis- 
trict of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  one  of  the 
most  advanced  in  the  country,  on  the 
use  of  these  materials.  They  have  a  cen- 
tral laboratory  for  the  storing  of  films. 
They  have  motion  picture  projectors, 
slide  projectors,  and  different  kinds  of 
maiiiines  assigned  to  classes  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis,  and  the  various  teachers  are 
themselves  trained  to  use  multiple  types 
of  equipment  to  teach. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  toward  the  less  affluent,  needy 
colleges  which  cannot  now  buy  the 
equipment.  They  need  it  both  for 
everyday  classroom  instruction  and  to 
teach  the  students  how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  called 
up  iris  amendment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  not  be  read,  hut  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Then  I  shall 
make  an  explanatory  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  132.  lines  18  and  17.  strike  out 
•■except  that  (1)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■except  ID  as  provided  In  clause  (C)  below. 
lUi  that". 

On  page  132.  line  19.  strike  out  •■(111  "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•(111)   that". 

On  page  133.  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

■■(C)  provides  that  periodic  Installments 
of  principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  Interest 


shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period 
(1)  during  which  the  borrower  la  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  in- 
stitution outside  the  States  approved  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner.  (11)  not 
In  excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
borrower  Is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  (HI)  not  In  e.tce£a  of 
three  years  during  which  the  borrower  Is  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  and  any  such  period  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded m  determining  the  ten  year  period 
or  the  fifteen  year  period  provided  In  clause 
(B)  above.** 

On  page  133.  line  3.  strllce  out  "(C) *'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(D) *'. 

On  page  133.  line  18.  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ■■(£)*'• 

On  page  133.  Une  22,  strike  out  "(E)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "  ( P) ". 

On  page  134.  line  1.  strike  out  "(F)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '■^G)". 

Ml*.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  provides  that  when  a 
student  has  secured  a  loan  through  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy,  from  a 
private  bank  or  other  institution,  the 
Government  will  advance  funds,  nor- 
mally to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit 
Institution,  to  insure  the  loan  and 
interest  thereon  to  a  maximum  allow- 
able interest  of  6  percent.  If  he  can 
borrow  the  money  at  less  interest,  well 
and  good,  but  the  maximum  allowable 
will  be  6  percent.  3  percent  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  and  3  percent  by  the 
student. 

Without  this  amendment,  if  a  student 
is  called  to  the  armed  services  while  he 
is  in  school,  he  will  have  to  pay  the 
installments  on  his  loan  while  he  Is  in 
the  armed  service.  The  amendment 
provides  that  during  the  first  3 
years,  the  principal  of  the  loan  is  not 
collectible,  but  that  the  Installments 
will  be  payable  during  his  military 
service. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Can  the  Senator  assure 
me  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  that  covers  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Staff  members 
who  have  been  investigating  that  ques- 
tion assure  us  that  the  House  bill  con- 
tains no  such  provision  now.  The  bill 
contains  214  pages.  The  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  called 
to  my  attention,  .for  the  first  time  this 
afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Frankly,  although  I  have  glanced 
through  the  report,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  read  all  of  it  in  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yielt'.  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment sounds  to  me  like  an  amendment 
we  ouEht  to  consider. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  Intended 
to  have  been  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  take  it  to  con- 
ference, unless  1  am  getting  locked  in. 
I  want  to  be  sure  it  is  a  conference  mat- 
ter, not  a  settled  matter.  With  the 
understanding  that  is  a  conference  mat- 
ter. I  am  willing  to  agree  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  shall  appre- 
ciate such  action  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amenci- 
ment  of  the  Senator  fiom  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.        » 

LlDa^SY  FROGRA-M 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  facilities  ol 
the  Nation's  colleges  are  further  ud- 
graded  by  other  parts  of  the  bill.  The 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  is  im- 
proved by  a  broadening  of  the  categories 
of  construction  permissible.  For  fiscal 
year  1966.  the  authorization  for  4-year 
colleges  is  increased  by  $100  million  and 
the  authorization  for  graduate  schools 
by  $60  million. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  parts  of  the 
bill  is  the  library  program,  title  11.  In 
terms  of  the  numt)er  of  volumes,  ade- 
quacy of  staff,  and  operating  expendi- 
tures, the  4-year  and  2-year  college.';  of 
America  have  a  total  dollar  deficiency  in 
their  libraries  of  $620,394,074.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  5-year  expenditure  of  S50 
million  a  year  to  buy  Ixmks  for  colleges, 
and  to  train  librarians  both  In  library 
usage  and  in  research. 

The  Nation's  developing  institutions, 
tho.se  colleges  wliich  are  makmg  effort? 
at  improvement,  but  are  too  poor  for 
good  instruction,  are  given  help.  For 
fiscal  year  1966  we  provide  $25  million 
for  4-year  colleges,  an  equal  amount 
for  2-year  colleges,  and  $5  million  to  be 
placed  in  either  category  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
This  is  to  aid  weak  colleges  in  improv- 
ing thej*  teaching  and  their  service. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  reaches  in- 
to almost  every  facet  of  American  higher 
education.  This  is  education  for  the 
sake  of  education,  not  for  the  sake  oi 
some  governmental  need,  such  as  has 
been  the  case  sometimes  in  the  past. 

EXTtNSrON    SERVICES 

One  other  noteworthy  section  of  the 
bill  deserves  mention.  Title  I  authorizes 
525  million  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  col- 
lege and  university  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education.  This  title  extends 
university  extension  services,  tried  and 
proven  in  the  area  of  urban  problems 
This  new  program  offers  great  promise 

During  the  1930's,  a  great  battle  ol 
ideas  stirred  American  higher  educa- 
tion. John  Dewey  was  the  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  side  that  said  higher  edu- 
cation should  be  involved  in  the  real 
world.  As  applied  to  American  higher 
education,  his  philosophy  stressed  the 
empirical  and  the  experimental. 

On  the  other  side  was  Robert  Hutchlss 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  stressed 
Intellectual  excellence,  which  he  felt 
could  best  be  gained  by  studying  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages:  metaphysics  was 
at  the  heart  of  his  philosophy. 

Tliere  is  something  of  both  philoso- 
phies in  this  bill.  The  extension  title 
extends  American  liigher  education  into 
what  should  come  to  be  a  great  involve- 
ment in  the  problems  of  urban  America 
Other  parts  of  the  bill,  such  as  the  li- 
brary title.  Increase  the  opporttmlties  for 
our  students  to  learn  of  the  wisdom  o! 
the  ages.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  There 
is  a  place  in  education  for  Involvemer.i 
with  the  everyday  world.  But  there 
should  be  opportimity  for  detachment 
and  reflection  also. 
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And  finally,  Mr.  President,  to  illustrate 
what  this  bill  will  actually  mean  for  the 
people  of  a  State,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
the  benefits  which  the  higher  educational 
syst.em  of  my  State  will  receive.  Needy 
■re.xas  students  will  receive  $4,162,430 
l;i  scholarship  funds.  To  further  finance 
their  education,  they  will  benefit  from 
57,670,763  in  college  work-study  funds, 
by  which  they  can  get  a  part-time  job 
vhlle  they  attend  school.  For  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  Texas  schools, 
53,986.698  is  provided. 

Mr  PROUTY  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  call  up  lunendraent 
No.  429.  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

CHINCE   IN   INTEREST  RATE   FOR  TITLE   HI   LOANS 

Src,  703.  (a)  Subsection  (bl  of  section  303 
o!  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
i!i63  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
■sJiflU  bear  Interest  at",  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  com- 
nui  iind  the  following:  "or  (2)  the  rate  of 
3  per  centum  per  annum,  whichever  Is  the 
iesser^*. 

lb  I  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
5i:ull  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  loans 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.^ct,  / 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  429.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  bring  the  inter- 
est late  on  loans  for  academic  facilities 
under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Fttcilities  Act — Public  Law  88-204 — in 
line  with  that  which  now  obtains  under 
the  parallel  program  of  college  hotising 
loaiLs  As  you  know,  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1965 — Public  Law*  89-117 — we  reduced 
the  rate  on  college  housing  loans  from 
3'8  to  3  percent  It  is  even  more  impor- 
tant that  the  rate  on  loans  for  class- 
rooms, libraries,  and  laboratories  be  sim- 
ilarly reduced.  Academic  facilities  are 
not  .self-liquidating  as  are  dormitories 
and  dining  halls  for  which  board  and 
room  charges  are  made.  To  hquidate 
a  classroom  loan  the  repayment  must 
come  from  operating  fimds.  tuition  in- 
creases, or  special  fees,  and  thus,  ulti- 
mately from  the  students  themselvea 
This  makes  it  mandatory  that  the  inter- 
est rate  be  as  low  as  possible. 

The  first  7  months  of  operation  under 
title  III  of  the  academic  facilities  pro- 
gram, during  which  loans  in  the  amoimt 
of  S107  million  were  made  to  133  ln.sti- 
lutions,  indicated  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  loans  went  to  private  institutions 
and  that  our  public  institutions  foimd  it 
of  little  value  because  of  the  relatively 
high  interest  rate.  Some  States  have 
pas.'ied  enabling  legislation  to  permit 
their  State  institutions  to  borrow  under 
the  program  but  have  been  hampered 
in  developing  economically  feasible  loans 
because  of  the  interest  rate. 

In  some  cases  there  are  combined  proj- 
ect,? in  which  the  lower  floors  are  financed 
under  the  academic  facilities  program  at 
3^8  percent  and  the  upper  flDors  for 


dormitory  purposes  are  financed  under 
the  college  housing  program,  at  3  percent. 
Obviously,  the  same  rate  should  apply 
to  both  parts  of  the  facihty 

The  difference  between  3  and  3''8  per- 
cent, small  as  it  may  appear  to  be.  can 
easily  make  the  difference  betw*een  an 
economically  feasible  loan  and  one 
wliich  caii  be  a  heavy  burden  on  a  hard- 
pressed  college  or  university.  For  ex- 
ample, on  a  loan  of  $800,000.  which  is  the 
average  size  of  a  classroom  loan,  the  an- 
nual repayments  of  principal  and  inter- 
est over  a  30-year  period  amount  to 
$40,816  at  3  percent,  whereas  at  3''8  per- 
cent they  amount  to  $45,568  You  can 
well  imagine  that  most  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  many  places  where 
they  could  u.se  $4,752  annually,  or  $142,- 
560  over  the  30-year  period,  rather  than 
to  expend  it  in  interest  pa>*ments. 

If  the  academic  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram under  title  HI  is  to  be  of  maximum 
usefulness  which  we  intended  It  to  be, 
and  as  the  college  housing  program  has 
been  over  the  years,  these  loans  should 
cai*ry  the  same  Interest  rate. 

The  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  does  not  have  a  similar 
provision.  The  only  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  equalize  the  3-percent 
interest  rate  now  provided  for  college 
housing  loans,  to  wit,  on  dormitories, 
wit>h  the  interest  rate  on  college  class- 
I'ooms.  If  anything,  the  case  is  stronger 
for  college  classrooms  than  it  is  for 
dormitories.  The  amendment  will  not 
l5e  locked  into  the  bill :  I  just  want  to  get 
it  before  the  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  milling  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  j-leld  for  a  moment,  so  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  may  explain  the  sit- 
uation in  which  he  finds  himself?  I  had 
pi'omised.  some  20  minutes  ago.  to  let  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI 
make  a  statement.  I  understand  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  offer  his  amendment, 
but  desires  to  make  a  statement  about  it, 
and  that  he  will  take  only  a  minute  or 
two. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  May  I  inquire  how 
long  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
speak? 

Mr.  DODD.     Three  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  missing  a  confer- 
ence on  the  poverty  bill  now. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  remarks  will  not  take 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  urgently  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  read  my  amendment, 
although  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  It. 
Neither  shall  I  ask  for  a  vote  upon  It. 
Although  I  shall  w*ithdraw  it,  I  wish  to 
have  it  appeared  in  the  Record.  It  has 
to  do  with  tax  relief  for  parents  of  chil- 
dren in  college. 

I  have  offered  a  similar  amendment  for 
11  years,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  It  contains  a  special  feature 
which  makes  it  different  from  that  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  or 
my    colleague    from    Coraiectlcut    I  Mr. 


RiBicoFF],  and  it  is  this  pail,  I  think, 
which  Is  the  most  important.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  giving  of  relief  to  students 
who  have  had  to  borrow  money  and  wlio, 
in  the  years  after  graduation,  should 
have  some  consideration, 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  ex- 
amine the  amendment,  and  I  know  he 
will.  I  know  that  it  cannot  be  adopted 
this  year;  but  understanding  the  com- 
passionate nature  and  the  interest  of 
the  Senator  in  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, I  know  he  will  take  a  good  and 
serious  look  at  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  a  tax  deduction  for  the  higher 
education  expeirses  of  a  taxpayer  or  his 
dependents  up  to  a  raaximimi  amoiint  of 
$1,200  per  student  per  year 

My  amendment  also  provides  a  special 
relief  provision  for  those  who  must  bor- 
row funds  to  pay  their  higiier  education 
expenses. 

To  the  taxpayer  who  must  borrow 
funds  to  pay  higher  education  expenses, 
my  amendment  offers  the  option  of  de- 
ducting the  amoimt  of  such  expenses 
either  in  the  year  they  are  paid  or  in  the 
year  the  loan  is  repaid.  A  parent  or  stu- 
dent will  thus  have  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  during  the  years  he 
needs  it  most— during  the  years  the  loan 
must  be  repaid. 

I  think  it  very  appropriate  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
This  bill  emphasizes  assistance  to  col- 
lege students  from  low-  and  middle- 
income  families.  It  provides  scholar- 
.ship  grants,  loan  guarantees  and  sub- 
sidies to  defray  the  Interest  payments  on 
college-expense  loans. 

These  provisions  are  laudable  and 
necessary*  if  every  American  child  is  to 
have  the  chance  for  the  education  his 
talents  merit. 

But  this  help  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  only  partially  recognizes  and  alle- 
viates the  tremendous  and  increasing 
cost  of  college  education  lor  every  Amer- 
ican family.  Tliat  rapidly  spirallng 
cost  Is  Imposing  an  extraordinary  bur- 
den on  American  families. 

Between  1952  and  1964.  the  average 
cost  of  room,  board,  and  tuition  at  pri- 
vate colleges  increased  by  86  percent,  to 
$2,049  a  year. 

The  cost  of  attending  State  colleges 
rose  by  50  percent  to  $1,044  a  year,  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  And  comparable 
increases  are  projected  for  the  next 
decade. 

For  over  10  years,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
tried  to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for 
fairer  tax  treatment  of  those  w*ho  are 
paying  these  high  costs  of  education. 

And  during  each  Congress  in  which 
I  have  served.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation of  my  own  to  extend  tax  relief 
to  parents  and  to  students  who  are  put- 
ting themselves  through  school. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  that  the 
expenses  of  doing  business  the  expenses 
of  producing  income,  and  certain  ex- 
penses necessarily  connected  with  em- 
ployment should  be  deductible  from 
one's  gross  income.  Recently  we  ex- 
tended such  tax  lelief  to  the  expenses 
of  moving  to  a  new  locality  for  em- 
ployment.   But  we  have  yet  to  give  fair 
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treatment  to  the  expenses  required  to 
prepare  a  person  through  a  higher  edu- 
cation to  earn  nn  income. 

And  tax  relief  for  higher  education 
which  does  not  dea!  with  the  borrowed 
debt  aspect  of  education  costs  will  fall 
short  of  helping  many  who  need  help 
most. 

It  is  little  or  no  help  to  a  student  who 
pays  his  own  way  but  has  little  taxable 
income  that  his  tuition  Ls  tax  deducti- 
ble. But  he  will  need  lax  relief  when 
he  graduates  with  a  burden  of  debt  on 
his  shoulders  which  he  must  pay  bacic 
during  his  first  and  perhaps  lowest  earn- 
ing years. 

Likewise.  parents  who  sacrifice 
throughout  the  youth  of  their  cliildren 
to  finance  their  higher  education  should 
not  have  to  face  both  the  loss  of  income 
tax  exemptions  and  the  unrelieved  re- 
payment of  educational  loans  when 
those  children  finally  graduate. 

The  need  for  higher  education  tax  le- 
lief  containing  such  a  provision  is  urgent 
More  and  more  families  are  being  forced 
to  Invade  their  life  savings  and  even  to 
mortgage  their  future  by  borrowing 
more  than  $200  million  from  Federal. 
State,  and  commercial  institutions  this 
year  alone. 

Mr;  President,  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  possibility  of  my  amendment  being 
accepted  by  the  Senate  today. 

Many  other  Senators,  most  prominent 
among  whom  has  been  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut.  Senator 
RiBicoFF.  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
grant  tax  relief  for  college  expenses  and 
I  have  joined  in  these  efforts. 

Time  after  time  we  have  offered  bills, 
and  amendments  like  the  one  I  offer 
today  only  to  be  put  off  with  the  promLse 
that  hearings  wUl  be  held  on  the  ques- 
tion next  session.  And  time  after  time 
such  hearings  have  not  been  held. 

Whether  or  not  the  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  today.  I  intend  to 
continue  to  seek  tax  relief  for  the  ex- 
pei\<e5  of  college  education  until  the 
Congress  finally  enacts  this  just  and 
necessarj-  legislation 

Mr.  President.  I  shail  not  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment. 

As  I  indicated  to  my  able  colleague 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI  earlier 
today,  we  are  in  agreement  that  the  or- 
derly progress  of  the  higher  education 
bill  should  not  be  put  in  jeopardy. 

But  we  should  continue  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  problem  of  spiraling  edu- 
cation costs  and  this  tax  deduction  or 
tax  credit  approach  to  helping  low-er- 
and  middle-income  families  meet  these 
expenses 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
brought  up  my  amendment  today.  I  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future, 
until  some  satisfactory  steps  are  taken. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  parliamentary  situation  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  finds  himself. 
I  spoke  with  the  Senator's  colleague  [Mr. 
RibicoffI  earlier  this  afternoon  about 
this  amendment,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senators  from  Con- 
necticut are  not  going  to  press  for  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  but  they  do  intend  to 
press  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
term  of  this  Congress. 


As  the  Senator  knows,  to  date  I  have 
remained  unconvinced.  I  am  uncon- 
vinced today,  and  I  would  have  to  urge 
that  the  Senate  reject  this  amendment. 
My  views  are  pretty  well  set  forth  in  a 
memorandum  I  have  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  memorandum 
be  set  forth  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Wasliivgton,  DC,  September  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill. 

Chairman.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman-:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  attitude  of  the  Treasury 
Department  lo  the  bill.  S.  12.  introduced  by 
Senators  Ribicoff  and  Dominick  as  well  as 
others.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
bill  win  be  introduced  as  a  possible  amend- 
ment  to  the  higher  education  bilL 

The  Treasury  Department  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  legislation. 

At  levels  of  college  enrollment  and  tui- 
tion expected  for  the  school  year  1D65-86.  this 
amendment  would  Involve  a  revenue  loss  of 
81  billion.  This  money  would  go  almost  ex- 
clusively to  those  families  who  have  suffi- 
cient resources  In  the  first  place  to  send  their 
children  to  college,  and  thus  It  makes  a 
negligible  contribution  to  getting  more  chil- 
dren 10  college. 

Briefly,  the  bill  S.  12  provides  a  graduated 
credit  for  college  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies.  The  credit  Is  75  percent  on  the 
first  S200.  25  percent  on  the  next  $300,  and 
10  percent  on  the  next  $1,000.  with  a  maxi- 
mum credit  or  »325.  The  credit  Is  reduced 
by  SI  for  each  8100  of  Income  in  excess  of 
82S.OOO.  No  credit  Is  allowed  tor  taxpayers 
with  income  In  excess  of  857,500. 

The  credit  Is  available  with  re!3pect  to  pav- 
ments  for  education  above  the  12th  grade 
tor  the  taxpayer  or  for  .iny  other  Individual 
whether  or  not  a  dependent. 

The  expenses  of  education  used  In  de- 
termining the  credit  are  reduced  by  amounts 
received  as  a  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  as 
an  education  or  training  allowance.  The 
credit  applies  to  expenses  for  higher  educa- 
tion for  degree  cindidates  for  credit  cours«.. 
and  for  nondegree  candidates.'  the  courses 
must  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  identified  educational,  professional,  or 
vocational  objective.  If  the  credit  exceeds 
the  amount  of  lax  liability,  no  refund  is 
allowed. 

The  most  serious  problem  In  higher  edu- 
cation today  Is  the  large  percentage  of  ca- 
pable students  who  do  not  enter  college  or 
are  forced,  to  leave  college  because  of  In- 
adequate fluanclal  resources.  If  a  child  grad- 
uating from  high  school  1?  In  the  to^  quarter 
of  his  class  With  respect  to  ability,  his 
chances  of  not  going  on  to  college  are  four 
times  greater  If  hte  family's  income  Is  under 
83,000  than  It  would  be  If  his  familv's  In- 
come Is  over  312.000.  This  Is  the  real  problem 
of  college  costs — the  tragic  waste  of  talent. 

Among  families  that  do  send  their  chUdren 
to  college,  the  credit  works  unfairly.  No 
credit  Is  allowed  if  the  family  or  the  student 
has  no  tnx  liability.  In  any  cose  the  credit  Is 
limited  to  the  size  of  the  tax  liability.  For  a 
family  with  two  children  in  college,  the  tax 
liability  Is  too  low  to  use  the  full  potential 
credit  for  incomes  up  to  »7.000. 

The  credit  is  also  larger  for  families  that 
can  send  their  children  to  high  tuition  col- 
leges. The  maximum  credit  of  S325  for  a 
single  cJiild  la  enjoyed  only  when  the  cost  of 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  comes  to 
S1.500  True,  the  credit  Is  cut  back  for  some 
very  hl(;h  Income-tax  payers  over  $25,000  but 
this  represents  only  2  percent  of  taxable 
Joint  returns.    Even  at  $50,000,  the  credit  Is 
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$76  p(7  student,  which  Is  the  same  as  the 
maxlmtui  credit  available  to  a  married  cou- 
ple with  two  children  and  $3,500  of  income 

The  assistance  given  to  students  In  puwic 
Institutions  (Which  students  of  lower-lncomi; 
families  generally  attend)  is  limited  by  uie 
lower  tuition  charges  of  these  Instltuiions. 
and  the  maximum  credit  would  not  be  avail- 
able.  The  credit  for  a  student  In  a  median- 
cost  private  institution  at  1963-64  tuition 
levels  would  be  50  percent  greater  than  that 
for  a  student  at  a  median  cost  public 
Institution. 

For  these  reasons  a  tax  credit  approach  to 
aiding  college  student*  may  aptly  be  de- 
scribed as  an  upside-down  scholarship.  The 
alternative  approach  to  higher  education  ns. 
slstauce  embodied  In  the  bills  adopted  by 
the  House  and  by  the  Senate  Committees  o.t 
Education  and  Labor,  both  bills  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  emphastes 
higher  education  aid  through  assistance  to 
low-Income  students,  appropriately  supple- 
mented to  the  assistance  to  Institutions  to 
help  meet  the  costs  of  Increased  enroUmentj. 

Some  proponents  of  the  credit  have  argued 
that  the  real  purpose  Is  to  aid  colleges  since 
they  will  raise  tuition  by  about  the  amount 
of  the  credit.  If  this  occurs,  and  It  would 
seem  most  likely,  the  consequences  of  this 
Increased  tiutlon  should  be  recognized  II 
tiUtlon  Increases  resulting  from  the  credit 
then,  to  this  extent,  the  credit  doesn't  relieve 
parents.  Further,  parents  whose  Income  is 
too  low  to  benefit  from  the  credit,  because  ol 
Inadequate  tax  liability,  would  find  It  even 
harder  to  meet  tuition  costs.  Finally,  the 
ttutlon  increases  would  be  related  to  the  bim 
of  the  credit  and  would  thus  be  of  most  bene- 
fit to  schools  with  presently  high  tuition 
charges. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  presentation  ot 
this  statement  and  that  enactment  of  S.  IJ 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's objectives. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Joseph  W.  Basr, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  be  so  kind  as  not  to 
offer  his  amendment  at  this  time,  but 
sen'e  notice  of  his  plans  to  do  so  in  the 
next  ses.slon  of  Congress,  it  would  be  veiy 
much  appreciated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ■Without 
objection  .  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  172,  between  lines  9  and  10,  in- 
sert the  following: 

■'Part  E — Tax  deduction  for  higher  education 
exp^n.fe.s 

"Section  462.  (a)  Part  Vn  ot  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  218  as  219  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  217  the  following  nef 
section: 
"  'Sec.  213.  Expenses  or  Higher  EorcATioS- 

"  '  ( a )   Allowance  of  DEDtJCTioN. — 

"'(11  In  General. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion the  expenses  of  higher  education  paid 
by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for  hiinsell 
his  spouse,  or  any  dependent  with  respect  to 
whom  he  Is  entitled  to  an  exemption  under 
section  151  (ei . 

■"(2)  LiMriATioN. — The  deduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  for  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  any  one  Indi- 
vidual shall  not  exceed  81,200. 

"'(b)   Repayment  OP  Loans, — 

"  '(1 »  In  General,— At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
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tlon  the  amounu  paid  by  him  diu-lng  the 
ta^iable  year  In  repaj'ment  of  one  or  more 
higher  education  loans  which  were  used  by 
him  to  pay  during  any  prior  taxable  year 
expenses  of  higher  education  for  himself, 
his  spouse,  or  any  dependent  with  respect 
I,:,  whom  he  was  entitled  to  an  exemption 
under  section  15He)  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  such  expenses  were  paid. 

"■{2)    Limitation, — The  deduction  under 
paragraph   (li   for  any  taxable  year  for  re- 
payment of  higher  education  loans  used  to 
pay  expenses  of  higher  education  of  any  one 
individual  shall  not  exceed— 
'(A)   81.200,  reduced  by 
■(B)    the  amount  (If  any)   allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses 
of  higher  education  of  such  Individual  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  expenses  were 
paid. 
«      "(c)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  '( 1 )  Institution  of  higher  edccation. — 
The  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  It  by  section 
103(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  ( 20  U  ,S  C,  403  ( b)  ) . 

"•(2i  Expenses  of  hioher  education, — 
The  term  '■expenses  of  higher  education" 
me:ins  only  amount!=  paid  for — • 

■  '(Al  tuition  and  fees  required  for  enroll- 
ment or  attendance  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education, 

'•■tBi  books,  periodicals,  supplies,  and 
equipment  required  for  courses  of  Instruction 
at  an  Institution  of  higher  education,  and 

"  "(C)  meals  and  lodging  while  attending 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  away  from 
home,  but  only  to  the  extent  the  amounts 
paid  exceed  the  cost  of  meals  and  lodging  at 
home  aj  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
(Which  may  Include  formulas  or  other 
methods  for  determining  the  cost  of  meals 
and  lodging  at  home) . 

"  '(31  HicHER  EDUCATION  LOANS. — ^The  term 
'higher  education  loan"  means  a  loan  made 
to  the  taxpayer  by — 

■|A|   an  institution  of  higher  education. 

'  'iBi   a  bank  (.^s  defined  In  section  581 1 . 
iC)   the  United  States,  or  an  agency  or 
iii.'itruinentality  thereof. 

"  (Di  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  there- 
of, or 

"  '(B)  an  organization  described  In  section 
501  IC)  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  unSer 
section  SOI  (a),  J 

but  only  to  the  extent  the  proceeds  of  such 
loiin  were  used  by  the  taxpayer  to  pay  ex- 
penses if  higher  education  for  himself,  his 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  with  respect  to  whom 
he  is  entitled  to  an  exemption  under  section 
151iei. 

'(d)   Special  Rules. — 

"'(1)  Allocation  among  taxpayers — If 
expenses  of  higher  education  of  an  Individual 
.ire  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer,  the  de- 
ductions under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
be  allowed  to  such  taxpayers  on  a  pio  rata 
basis  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

'121  Spouse — Deduction  shall  he  allowed 
under  subsectioris  (at  and  (b)  for  expenses 
'Jl  higher  education  of  the  taxpayer's  spouse 
'inly  If  the  taxpayer — 

"I A)  is  entitled  to  an  exemption  for  hla 
spouse  under  section  151  (b) .  or 

"  '(B)  files  a  Joint  return  with  his  spouse 
under  section  6013, 

"■|3i  Scholarships  and  veterans'  benx- 
frrs, — The  expenses  of  higher  education  of  an 
Individual  during  any  period  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  subsections  ( a  i  and  (bi.be  reduced 
by  any  amounts  received  In  cash  by  such  In- 
di'.iduai  during  such  period  as — 

''(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
within  the  meaning  of  section  117(ai(l)) 
which  under  section  117  is  not  Includible  In 
gross  Income,  or 


"'(B)  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  chapter  35  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"  '(e)  Trade  op  Business  Expenses, — This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  expense  which 
Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  section 
162. 

"'(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"  Sec,  218,  Expenses  of  higher  education 

" 'Sec.  219,  Cross  references', 

"Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing under  paragraph  t8|  the  folowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"  '  ( 9 )  Expenses  or  higher  education. — 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  218.' 

"Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  say  that  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  handled 
the  arduous  work  on  this  bill  in  a  mas- 
terly way. 

TTie  Senator  from  Oregon  is  one  of 
the  great  Members  of  this  body.  He  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  work  on  this 
bUl. 

Mr,  MORSE.  We  were  able  to  get  this 
proposed  legislation  before  the  Senate 
only  because  of  the  cooperation  I  re- 
ceived from  such  men  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  tMr.DoDDl. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 

YOUNCl. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  inasmuch  as  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  in  the  Chamber  to 
vote  on  the  pending  bill.  1  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  if  I  could  be  here 
at  that  time  I  would  vote  for  the  bill 
on  passage. 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  DoMiNicKl. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  1 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK-  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  •Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  133,  between  lines  23  and  24.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(bi  (1)  An  institution,  which  has  In  effect 
an  agreement  for  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions for  a  student  loan  fund  pursuant  t» 
title  U  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  may  use.  as  on  additional  Federal 
capital  contribution  for  the  purposes  of  such 
loan  lund.  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
the  funds  paid  to  It  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1 .  1970,  for  the  purpose  set  forth 
In  section  401(b)  II)  (A).  The  requirement 
In  section  204(2)  (Bi  ot  such  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  such  a  Federal  c&pltal  contribution. 


"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
from  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  401(b),  any  In- 
stitution electing  lor  any  fiscal  year  to  use 
an  amount  of  its  payment  as  a  Federal  capi- 
tal contribution  pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 ) 
shall  be  paid  an  equal  amount  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  three  fiscal  years  from  siACh 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
ond sentence.  If  such  amount  paid  to  the  In- 
stitution Is  used  by  such  institution  as  such 
a  Federal  capital  contribution," 

On  page  123.  line  24.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)  ". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  amendment  has  been  ex- 
plained to  the  Se.-iator  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  Wiiat  it  would  do  would  be  lo  main- 
tain the  same  scholarship  authorization 
and  the  same  I<5an  authorization,  but 
give  the  individual  institution  which 
would  get  the  scholarsliip  funds  the  right 
to  take  up  to  25  percent  of  the  scholar- 
ship funds  and  use  it  in  their  loan  pro- 
gram, if  they  -o  desired.  This  would  give 
Sexibility  to  the  institution  for  differlnc 
requirements,  which  would  be  helpful, 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  if  we  agree  to 
take  his  amendment  to  conference — and 
I  wish  to  take  It  to  conference — it  will 
be  in  conference  because  there  Is  no  cor- 
responding lancuaj'e  in  the  House  bill,  so 
that  the  amendment  would  be  Iixked  in 
the  bill, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  such  language  in  the  House 
bill.    It  Is  not  Intended  to  be  lixked  in. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
agreeable  to  taking  the  amendment  to 
conference,  and  I  therefore  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  H,R. 
9567.  the  proposed  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  is  a  prime  example  of  what  bi- 
partisan effort  on  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  can  achieve.  The  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  which 
I  serve,  has  siJent  many,  many  days  lis- 
tening to  testimony  and  in  executive  ses- 
sion hammering  out  a  useful  and  work- 
able bill.  The  bill  which  is  before  us  has 
come  a  long  way  and  has  undergone 
many  major  chances  since  we  first 
started  working  on  it.  I  am  pleased  to 
recommend  it  to  the  Senate, 

H-R.  956"  provides  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  other  major  piece  of  education 
legislation,  the  Priman'-  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  we  debated  on  the 
floor  just  a  few  short  months  ago.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  in  connection  with 
the  latter  bill  we  were  not  allowed  to 
change  a  title,  section,  subsection,  period 
or  comma.  We  were  told  that  we  had  to 
swallow  it  jast  as  it  was  presented  to  us. 
No  constructive  changes  were  enter- 
tained or  allowed.  As  a  result,  many 
of  us  felt  that  we  could  not  in  good  con- 
science vole  for  the  bill.  We  were  not 
surprised  when.  Immediately  after  pas- 
sage, the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  began  hearings  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  defects,  shortcomings, 
and  oversiehts  containpd  in  the  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
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Many  constructive  and  useful  changes 
have  been  made  In  H  R.  9567.  The  Re- 
publicans on  the  conunlttee  formulated 
many  of  these.  In  the  supplemental 
views  to  the  committee  report  we  have 
listed  many  of  these  changes.  For  in- 
stance, we  were  able  to  incorporate  lan- 
guage to  streamline  and  reform  National 
I3efense  Education  Act  loans'  procedures 
and  to  provide  a  program  for  recognition 
of  outstanding  students  by  malcing  avail- 
able an  additional  scholarship  grant  for 
those  students  who  rank  in  the  upper 
half  of  their  class.  At  the  urging  of  the 
Republicans  we  were  able  to  incorporate 
provisions  to  preserve  and  encouiage  the 
role  of  State  and  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  guaranteeing  lovv-interest 
student  loans.  This  is  a  key  title  in  the 
bill  and  was  quite  unacceptable  and  im- 
workable  in  its  original  form. 

Although  this  bill  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  strengthening  higher  educa- 
tion, we  still  must  move  forward  in  pro- 
viding tax  credits  for  the  expenses  of 
higher  education.  In  a  sense  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  this  bill  is  only  a  half 
step  insolving  the  vexing  problems  fac- 
ing our  young  people  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  college  education.  I  think  that  we  will 
be  able  to  move  forward  next  year  with 
S.  12,  the  tax  credit  legislation.  It  has 
wide  bipartisan  support  and  will  provide 
the  necessary  complement  to  H.R.  9567. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  again 
wi.sh  to  emphasize  that  we  are  seeing  the 
Senate  in  its  proper  constitutional  and 
legislative  role  today  in  passing  this  bill. 
We  have  been  able  to  work  our  legislative 
will  and  th»  wide,  bipartisan  support  for 
the  bill  has  resulted,  I  hope  that  this 
will  set  the  pattern  for  education  legis- 
lation in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ClarkI. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing tome. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
noncontroversial  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clebk.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  proposes  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  156,  line  23.  Immediately 
after  the  comma  insert  the  following: 
■an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State.", 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  qualify 
State  agencies  which  are  not  themselves 
educational  institutions  for  Federal  In- 
surance certificates  when  they  make  a 
direct  loan,  as  distinct  from  guarantee- 
ing a  loan,  for  educational  purposes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Agency  is  empowered  by  law 
to  make  such  direct  loans  and  several 
other  States — New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming — also  have  pro- 
grams of  direct  loans  to  students  by  State 
agencies. 


This  amendment  would  conform  the 
Senate  bill  to  the  definition  In  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  friend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  tMr. 
MoasEl  whether  lie  would  be  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  was  our  under- 
standing that  that  was  the  definition, 
anyway. 

However,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference,  and  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  that  is  what 
we  Intended. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsvlvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER".  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.of  the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania 
[Mr.  Cl\rk1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
for  his  unfailing  couitesy  in  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  heartening  things  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  my  15  years  in  Washington 
has  been  the  increasingly  active  and  bi- 
partisan congressional  interest  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  our  Nation's  scliools. 

This  interest  and  the  enactments 
which  have  sprung  from  it,  offer,  in  my 
opinion,  eloquent  testimony  to  the  dis- 
cerning leadership  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  who  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee. 

He  has  delved  beneath  the  surface  of 
every  day  trivia  and  he  has  grasped  the 
great  truth  that,  to  a  republic,  no  issue 
can  be  of  greater  concern  that  the  edu- 
cation of  its  people.  No  one  has  done 
more  in  this  field  than  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse]. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee.  I  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  a  spirit  de- 
void of  partisanship,  and  out  of  an  at- 
mosphere of  cooperation  has  come  use- 
ful and  constructive  Federal  legislation 
that  will  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  American  education  without  destroy- 
ing its  vitality  by  heavyhanded  Federal 
domination. 

We  have  been  guided  by  the  truth 
voiced  by  Justin  Morrill  nearly  a  centuiT 
ago.  when  he  said: 

In  other  lands  and  under  other  forms  of 
government  education  may  be  optional,  wltb 
us,  it  in  indispensable.  Untauglit  and  un- 
principled men  may  be  governed,  but  tiiey 
ciinnot  govern. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee then,  has  mantained  a  growing 
interest  in  American  education.  It  has 
exercised  a  just  Federal  prerogative  in 
establishing  Federal  assistance  for  the 
furtherance  of  American  learning,  with 
the  help  of  each  and  every  member  of 
the  committee.  Including  particularly 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  HiLLl.  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, the  Senator  from  New  'i'ork 
I  Mr.  J.AViTs]. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrsl  has  used  his  talents 
objectively  to  contribute  mightily  to  the 
excellence  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Educators  and  parents  alike  are 
deeply  in  his  debt. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl.  who  is  serving  for  the 
first  time  on  the  Subcommitte  on  Edu- 
cation. He  has  rendered  yeoman  service 
to  all  of  us.  His  abilities,  his  conscien- 
tious attendance,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  of  us  on  the  committee 

Mr.  President,  looking  backward,  one 
wonders  why,  for  so  long,  education  was 
buried  in  the  bog  of  partisan  politics. 

As  a  member  of  the  minority,  I  shall 
always  resei-ve  the  right  to  modify. 
amend,  or  oppose  a  given  proposal.  Yei 
even  in  opposing,  one  seeks  not  to  de- 
stroy but  to  create  new  avenues  towaid 
common  goals. 

During  my  6  years  in  the  Senate,  we 
have  erected  many  landmarks  on  the 
road  to  universal  enlightenment.  Amor.i: 
these  I  would  Include:  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Act,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  amendments,  the  Hipher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act.  the 
Library  Services  Act  amendments,  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965, 

In  addition.  I  have  from  time  to  time 
brought  forth  bills  and  amendments  of 
my  own.  some  of  which  have  been 
adopted  and  others  of  which  I  believe 
will  yet  be  enacted  into  law. 

Today,  the  American  educational  svs- 
tem  is  the  finest  and  strongest  in  tlie 
world.  Congress  has  done  a  commend- 
able job  but  not  a  finished  one. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are 
caught  up  in  a  whirlpool  of  problems 
they  did  not  create  but  are  bravely  at- 
tempting to  solve. 

In  the  last  decade,  college  enrollment 
has  jumped  from  2  4  to  4,8  million.  The 
expected  enrollment  In  1970  is  nearly  6  9 
million  students.  It  is  anticipated  that 
by  1973  this  figure  will  climb  to  8  mil- 
lion. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  the 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  h.-ss 
increased  from  866  to  about  2,300. 

Not  too  long  ago,  one  could  attend  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Those  days  are 
gone  forever. 

It  now  costs  S1.560  a  year  to  attend  the 
avei-age  public  institution  and  S2,370  to 
attend  the  average  private  college. 

At  these  prices,  college  attendance  is 
beyond  the  financial  reach  of  the  aver- 
aee  family.  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965— 
S.  600 — the  bill  considered  in  committee, 
to  make  it  possible  for  more  youngsters 
to  get  in  coUege  and  to  improve  the  col- 
leges they  are  to  attend. 

Leaving  abstract  Ideas  and  philosopliy 
aside,  the  college  or  university  may  be 
said  to  consist  essentially  of  physical  fa- 
cilities, teachers,  students,  and  books 
These  tangibles  can  be  brought  together 
and  set  into  action  only  by  aid  of  8  fifth 
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concrete  product — money,  creatively  au- 
thorized and  creatively  used. 

At  present,  the  supply  of  students  u 
areat  and  grov.ing — the  supply  of  facili- 
ties, teachers,  books,  and  money  for  stu- 
dent aid  Is  short. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963,  Congress 
!no\ed  to  aid  the  Nation's  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  making  up  one  of 
these  shoitages.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  enactment  of 
that  measure.  I  am  gratified  by  its  re- 
.~nlts  after  b'it  a  single  .year  of  operation 
During  that  year,  a  total  of  601  grants 
and  133  loans  were  made  to  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country  for  use  in 
their  building  programs.  I  believe  that 
w  K  can  look  for  continued  progress  under 
this  act  in  the  years  ahead. 

But  there  are  still  shortages  of  teach- 
ers, books,  and  money.  S.  600,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  would  at- 
tack the.se  problems  m  a  variety  of  ways 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  these  prob- 
le.-ns  and  examine  the  ways  in  which  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  attempt  to 
ease  this.  ♦ 

COLLEGE   AND    TUnVERSPTY    E.XTENSION    AND 
CONTINUINO  EDUCATION*  PROGRAMS 

The  first  title  of  S.  600  will  bolster  coi- 
lese  and  university  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs. 

Given  the  complex  state  of  life  today, 
particularly  in  America,  the  university 
n'-Lst  teach  us  not  only  how  to  make  a 
living  but  how  to  live  as  well. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  university  ex- 
tension and  for  fuller  coUege  and  univer- 
sity participation  in  curing  the  ills  to 
which  an  urban  and  rural  America  is 
he^r 

To  say  that  institutions  of  higher 
learning  can  do  more  in  these  areas  is  not 
to  say  that  they  have  been  doing  noth- 
insj.  Many  Institutions  have  had  pro- 
gr.ims  of  adult  extension  education  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

.Mi'eady  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
research  done  under  the  Monlll  Act  in 
areas  related  to  agriculture,  such  as  Irri- 
gation, animal  husbandry,  and  con- 
sei-vation. 

The  extension  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  now  existing  at  our  col- 
leges and  universities  will  be  strength- 
ened and  broadened  by  title  I  of  the  bill 
so  as  to  assist  the  people  of  each  State 
in  the  solution  of  commimlty  problems 
such  as  poverty,  housing,  recreation, 
omployment.  youth  opportunities,  and 
health. 

To  further  extension  and  continuing 
education  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
piiation  of  S25  million  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  $50  million  for  each  of 
the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

There  are  thousands  of  ways  in  which 
thi.s  new  money  can  be  used.  With  it, 
universities  can  be  more  responsive  "to 
the  popular  demands  and  views  of  the 
.society  they  ser^'e." 

If  an  adult  wishes  to  go  to  school  for 
professional  refraining  or  refresher 
courses,  institutions  of  higher  learning 
will  have  funds  to  set  up  the  program  he 
needs. 

The  widow  who  must  prepare  to  re- 
enter the  labor  market  will  find  new 
vistas     of     opportunity     through     the 
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strengthening  of  continuing  education 
made  possible  by  the  bill. 

In  a  word,  title  I  is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  university  is  dedicated  not 
simply  to  serve  young  men  and  women 
but  to  noui-ish.  educate  and,  yes,  to  in- 
spire society  at  large. 

In  my  own  State,  the  University  of 
Vermont  has,  for  some  time,  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  a  program  of  adult 
education.  For  those  who  could  not  come 
to  the  university,  in  many  cases  the  uni- 
versity has  come  to  them  through 
courses  taught  in  remote  comers  of  the 
State. 

This  program  has  resulted  from  the 
Vermonter's  traditional  faith  in  and 
concern  for  education.  For,  despite  the 
relative  smallness  of  our  number,  we 
have  ever  held  education  in  high  re- 
gard and  look  to  it  as  the  chief  guaran- 
tee of  our  cherished  freedom. 

As  a  great  scholar  once  said : 

IT  the  state  wlslies  to  Itnow  how  to 
beneficlate  certain  ores,  how  to  eradicate 
wheat  rust.  •  •  •  how  to  build  roads,  how  to 
ellmmate  the  while  pine  blister,  it  wUl  apply 
to  the  university  lor  ass.stance. 

Now,  for  "how  to  beneflciate  certain 
ores."  add  "how  to  train  civic  leaders:" 
for  "how  to  eradicate  wheat  rust."  in- 
clude "how  to  eradicate  blighted  hous- 
ing": beside  of  "how  to  build  roads."  put 
in  "how  to  build  effective  job-training 
programs":  for  "how  to  eliminate  the 
white  pine  blister."  join  "how  to  elimi- 
nate youth  crime."  Then  we  will  be  get- 
ting some  idea  of  the  directions  the  pro- 
grams under  this  title  could  take. 
Tlirough  this  program,  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, our  State  governments,  our  col- 
leges and  our  universities  will  join  forces 
in  a  joint  attempt  to  solve  problems  that 
are  beyond  the  powers  of  any  of  those 
organs  taken  singly. 

STRENGTHEXING  AND   IMPROVTNC  THE  LIBRARIES 
OP  Otm  COLLEGES   AND    UNIVERSITIES 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  the  title  which 
would  strengthen  and  improve  the  li- 
braries of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

When  we  think  of  libraries,  I  suppose 
most  of  us  think  first  of  books,  then,  per- 
haps, of  buildings,  and  finally  of  librari- 
ans. Of  course,  the  library  is  a  combina- 
tion of  all  thiee.  It  is  a  sad  commentan'. 
but  the  great  majority  of  our  college  and 
university  libraries  are  deficient  In  all 
three  of  these  areas 

The  funds  authorized  by  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  have  al- 
ready been  put  to  work  on  campuses 
across  the  land  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  physical  facilities  facet  of  libraries 
up  to  standard.  In  fiscal  1965,  212  of 
601  grants  and  56  of  133  loans  made  un- 
der that  act  were  uised  in  library  con- 
struction or  remodeling  projects. 

But  even  if — fond  hope — every  college 
acquires  the  requisite  library  facilities, 
there  will  remain  the  material  and  per- 
sonnel shortages.  Many  colleges  and 
u.niversities  simply  do  not  have  the  fiscal 
wherewithal  to  remedy  the  situation, 
though  they  are  making  a  \allant  effort. 

During  the  school  year  1963-64,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  made  a  35- 
percent  increase  in  library  spending  over 
the  amount  of  money  used  for  the  1961- 
62  school  year. 


Yet.  In  spite  of  this  large  Increase,  at 
least  S226  million  is  needed  to  provide  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  with  the 
books  required  for  present  enrollments, 

S.  600  begins  to  meet  this  deficiency 
by  authorizing  $50  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  periodicals,  documents. 
magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  and 
other  related  library  material. 

If  the  average  library  bo,-jk  cost  $5  in 
1948.  it  would  cost  $9.10  today — a  rise  of 
82  percent.  The  average  cost  of  a  peri- 
odical subscription  has  increased  56  per- 
cent over  the  same  period,  and  costs  for 
cataloging  and  care  of  books  have  risen 
£is  well. 

It  is  clear,  then,  in  the  light  of  these 
factors,  that  college  and  university  li- 
braries must  have  aid  and  increase  their 
own  spending  radically  just  to  keep  from 
falling  further  behind. 

Deficiencies  in  librarian  training  are 
as  serious  as  those  in  library  collections. 
The  American  Library  .Association  states 
that  the  libraries  of  the  Nation  need 
lOO.OOu  more  professionally  trained  li- 
brarians to  .staff  thi-m  adequately.  But 
in  1963-64.  only  3.240  library  .science 
degrees  were  awarded  on  all  levels. 
IVenty-seven  States  have  not  a  single 
accredited  graduate  school  of  library  sci- 
ence. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  future.  S.  600 
allows  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
to  assist  them  in  training  persons  in  h- 
brarianshlp;  S7  5  million  is  designated 
for  this  purpose  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  S15  million  for  each  of  the  next  4 
fiscal  years. 

The  Library  of  Congress  which  serves 
all  Institutions  of  higher  learning  is  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  cataloging  books. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
there  will  be  a  centralized  cataloging  fa- 
cility in  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
will  aid  all  libraries  in  bringing  about 
a  modern,  efficient  catalog  card  service. 

STRENGTHENING  DLVELOPING  t.N.STITlTIONS 

Title  III  of  the  proposed  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  concerned  with 
strengthening  developing  institutions  of 
higher  learning  through  a  number  of  pos- 
sible programs,  most  of  which  are  based 
on  intcrinstitutional  cojperation. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  22  per- 
cent of  all  the  Americans  aged  18  to  22 
were  enrolled  in  colleges.  In  1964,  43 
percent  of  the  same  group  were  so  en- 
rolled. This  percentage,  like  the  abso- 
lute number  of  coUege  students,  Is  In- 
creasing annually. 

This  great  proliferation  of  people  en- 
gaged in  seeking  higher  education  is,  of 
course,  most  heartening,  but  it  has  also 
given  rise  to  some  problems.  Many  of 
the  institutions  that  were  operating 
when  the  great  postwar  tide  began  to 
nse  were  virtually  inundated  with  stu- 
dents; their  resources — phy.sical  and  fis- 
cal— were  stretched  to  the  snapping 
point.  Rather  than  receding,  that  tide 
has  ever  continued  to  rise.  Again,  a 
great  many  new  colleges  have  opened 
during  the  years  since  the  war — 146  in 
the  last  3  years  alone — and  many  of 
these,  too,  have  found  that  their  desire 
to  serve  was  far  greater  than  their  re- 
sources. 
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We  need  everj'  one  of  our  2,100  plus  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  then 
some.  But  we  also  must  do  everything 
within  our  power  as  a  people  to  see  that 
these  institutions  are  strong.  It  is  plain 
that  if  10  percent  of  our  institutions  are 
not  accredited,  and  if  15  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  new  college  teachers  in 
a  Riven  year  hold  less  than  a  master's 
degree,  and  75  percent  less  than  a  doctor- 
ate, to  take  an  actual  example,  then 
many  of  our  institutions  stand  in  dire 
need  of  strengthening. 

Title  m  of  the  proposal  under  con.sid- 
eration  would  throw  the  fiscal  resources 
of  the  National  Government  into  the 
fray  on  the  side  of  the  hard-pressed,  de- 
veloping institutions.  It  would  author- 
ize $50  million  for  fiscal  1966.  The  funds 
would  be  used  to  help  the  4-year  institu- 
tions and  the  junior  and  conmiunity  col- 
leges finance  the  planning,  development, 
and  carrying  out  of  cooperative  ventures 
between  a  developing  institution  and  a 
more  firmly  estabhsheu  one.  or  between 
the  developing  institution  and  some 
other  organization  or  agency. 

These  cooperative  arrangements  could 
take  a  variety  of  forms.  They  might  in- 
volve faculty — and  student — exchange 
between  the  fledgling  and  the  established 
institution;  joint  use  of  facilities,  such 
as  libraries  and  research  laboratories; 
expanded  programs  of  "cooperative  edu- 
cation." featuring  alternate  periods  of 
academic  study  and  actual  job  experi- 
ence; and  so  on. 

Tliere  is  ample  evidence  that  such 
arranffements  work,  and  also  that  many 
other  types  of  effective  sharing  arrange- 
ments could  be  developed.  There  is  also 
clear  evidence  that  many  of  the  colleges 
which  would  profit  most  from  these  ar- 
rangements are  unable  to  attract  better 
developed  partners  simply  because  the 
developing  institutions  cannot  pay  their 
share  of  expenses.  Prompt  passage  of 
the  bill  before  us  would  do  much  to 
remedy  this  unfortunate  situation. 

Finally,  title  HI  includes  a  provision 
which  would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
to  institute  a  program  of  teaching  fel- 
lowships designed  to  encourage  promis- 
ing graduate  students  and  young  facul- 
ty members  to  teach  at  developing  In- 
stitutions. In  conjunction  with  the  co- 
operative programs  that  could  be  car- 
ried out  tietween  institutions,  this  system 
of  teaching  fellowships  v;ould  move  in 
a  direct  manner  toward  strengthening 
the  faculties  of  our  neediest  institutions. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  fourth  title  of  the  proposed  act 
deals  with  the  veiy  heart  and  core  of  our 
entire  system  of  higher  education:  the 
college  and  university  student.  I  have 
a  particularly  keen  Interest  m  this  title 
of  the  bill,  for  the  finest  libraries.  labora- 
tories, classrooms,  faculties,  and  admin- 
istrations Imaginable  cannot  fulfill  their 
funciloiis  if.  for  any  reason,  students  are 
denied  access  to  them.  It  is  a  patent 
matter  of  fact  that  many  of  our  youth 
who  want  and  need  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, and  who  could  derive  great  beae- 
fits  therefrom,  are  denied  opportunities 
to  pursue  It. 

They  are  denied  those  opportunities, 
for  the  most  part,  for  a  simple  economic 
reason:  their  families  do  not  have  enough 


money.  One  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago.  Daniel  Webster  cautioned  his  fel- 
low Americans:  "Let  no  man  have  the 
excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his 
children."  We  have  heeded  that  warn- 
in?  admirably  regarding  the  lower 
schools.  Today,  for  the  good  of  our  Na- 
tion, we  must  extend  it  to  higher  ones 
as  well. 

Costs  at  private  colleges  have  Increased 
40  percent  in  the  last  decade,  and  costs 
at  public  colleges  and  universities  have 
increased  30  percent  since  1954.  Indeed, 
it  is  estimated  that  during  the  next  10 
years  there  will  be  an  increase  of  50 
percent  in  college  expenses. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  40  percent  of 
our  families  who  want  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college  feel  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  so. 

STUDENT    ASSISTANCE,    PART    A — UMDEBOBADUATT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

After  surveying  all  existing  programs, 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
came  to  one  firm  conclusion:  the  demand 
for  student  aid  far  exceeds  its  supply. 

If  we  arc  to  develop  the  potential  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, the  supply  of  student  aid  must  be 
rapidly  and  radically  increased.  A  broad 
program.  Including  stepped-up  programs 
for  grants  and  loan.'-,  must  be  provided. 

It  is  such  a  program  that  title  IV  of 
this  bill  would  attempt  to  establish. 

S.  600  authorizes  $70  million  for  the 
first  year  to  afford  undergraduate  scho- 
larships to  140.000  students. 

These  scholarships  may  vary  from 
$200  to  $800  a  year,  according  to  need. 
To  encourage  academic  excellence,  an 
extra  3200  or  a  maximum  of  $1,000  would 
be  allowed  to  students  who  rank  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  college  class. 

Scholarships  would  be  awarded  by 
those  most  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
young  men  and  women,  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  themselves. 

While  the  scholarship  program  au- 
thorizes but  S70  million  for  each  of  5 
years  for  first-year  scholarships,  appro- 
priations are  also  authorized  to  continue 
scholarships  previously  awarded. 

STI'DENT       ASSISTANCE.       PART       E — GUARANTEED 
SEDtlCro  INTEREST  EOtlCATION  LOANS 

The  committee  was  very  much  aware 
that  college  costs  represent  a  real  prob- 
lem for  middle-income  families  as  well. 

To  aid  the  latter,  we  have  devised  a 
Federal  insurance  program  of  commer- 
cial loans  to  bring  about  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  the  loan  funds  available 
from  commercial  lenders  to  American 
college  students. 

The  guaranteed  loans  will  have  a  low 
in-.erest  rate  and  will  be  interest-free 
to  the  students  while  they  are  attending 
school.  The  difference  between  the  in- 
terest charged  to  the  student  and  the 
cost  of  the  money  through  State  or  pri- 
vate organizations  will  be  met  by  a  sub- 
sidy which  is  estimated  to  be  S15  million 
in  the  'first  year  of  the  program.  By 
the  fifth  year  the  cost  will  be  an  esti- 
mated $42  million. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
will  make  possible  loans  to  students 
valued  at  over  $700  million. 

If  a  Slate  already  has  a  student  in- 
surance fund.  It  can  secure  a  Federal 


grant  to  match  new  sums  of  State  money 
it  is  able  to  allocate  for  that  fund.  If 
a  State  does  not  have  a  student  insur- 
ance fund,  it  can  receive  up  to  $23,000 
to  be  used  in  establishing  one. 

In  short,  the  loan  insurance  program 
bears  the  hallmark  of  the  best  type  of 
Federal  aid  to  education:  it  supplements, 
ratlier  than  supplants,  efforts  initiated 
by  the  States  and  private  organizations 

STUDENT    ASSISTANCE.    PAHT    C COLLEGE    WORK 

STUDY     PBOCBAM 

Those  youngsters  who  are  willing  and 
eager  to  work  their  way  through  college 
are  the  most  deserving  of  all.  Their 
industry  and  ambition  did  not  go  un- 
noticed by  the  committee. 

In  part  C  of  title  IV,  the  committee 
authorized  additional  funds  for  the  col- 
lege work  study  program  and  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  there  will  be  on  and 
off  campus  Jobs  for  225,000  to  285.000 
students. 

There  is  an  old  saying  '"Work  while 
you  learn,  and  learn  while  you  work  " 
This  saying  captures  veiy  well  Indeed 
the  theme  of  the  college  work-studj'  pro- 
gram. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE.  PAHT  D.  INCREASED  NA- 
■nONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  LOAN  CAN-- 
CELLATION  FOR  THOSE  WHO  TEACH  IN  POV- 
ERTV-IMPACTKO   AREAS 

The  other  new  provision  of  title  IV 
which  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  amend- 
ment I  protxised  to  the  National  Defen.sp 
Education  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 
This  would  provide  for  increased  cancel- 
lation of  the  indebtedness  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  borrowers  who 
serve  as  teachers  In  certain  schools  in 
what  may  be  called  poverty-impacted 
areas. 

Many  Senators  In  this  Chamber  today 
played  active  roles  7  years  ago  in  the 
original  enactment  of  this  milestone  of 
educational  legislation.  Others  who 
have  come  here  since  that  time  have  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  act 
by  participating  in  the  consideration  of 
the  several  amendments  which  Congress 
has  subsequently  passed.  Thus,  I  need 
hardly  remind  the  Senate  that  one  of 
the  main  purposes  Congress  had  in  en- 
acting title  X  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  was  to  encourage  and  assist 
more  of  our  qualified  young  people  to 
choose  teaching  as  a  career. 

To  this  end.  special  consideration  was 
given  to  prospective  teachers  in  granting 
loaivs,  and,  more  Importantly,  borrowers 
who  went  on  to  become  teachers  In  pub- 
lic schools  were  to  l>e  allowed  a  partial 
cancellation  of  their  debt.  This  forgive- 
ness was  set  at  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt  each  year  for  up  to 
5  years  of  teaching.  In  effect,  then,  pub- 
lic school  teachers  liave  been  required  to 
repay  only  one-half  the  amount  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loans  they 
have  secured.  By  the  close  of  fiscal  1964, 
some  63.000  Nation^al  Defense  Education 
Act  borrowers  had  applied  for  partial 
cancellation  under  the  teacher  forgive- 
ness provision.  If  each  of  them  receives 
the  full  50-percent  cancellation.  $8.1  mil- 
lion in  loans  will  have  been  forgiven. 

In  1964.  as  a  result  of  a  proposal  of 
mine,  the  cancellation  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  borrowers  who  had  become  or 
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were  to  become  teachers  In  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  in 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  As  a 
result.  9,000  more  former  borrowers  serv- 
in?  as  teachers  in  such  schools  were 
made  eligible  to  apply  for  loan  forgive- 
ness at  once. 

While  we  have  flsures  on  how  many 
borrowers  are  benefiting  from  the  can- 
cellation privilege  as  rewarding  for 
teaching.  I  have  not  seen  figures  indi- 
cating the  number  of  graduates  who 
have  become  teachers  because  they  could 
eet  partial  forgiveness,  but,  w-ho.  with- 
out this  reward,  would  not  have  entered 
teaching.  I  like  to  believe  that  this 
figure  would  be  a  sizable  one. 

Consider  a  new  graduate  wlyj  is  inter- 
ested in  teaching,  but  who  has  a  $4,000 
debt  hanging  over  him  from  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loans.  This  gradu- 
ate knows  that  other  fields  pay  better 
than  teaching,  and  he  might  well  be 
pressured  into  entering  a  higher  paying 
field  to  pay  off  his  debt  more  quickly. 
But,  with  the  forgiveness  provision  in 
effect,  he  knows  that  he  can  go  ahead 
witji  his  teaching  plans,  for.  although  he 
will  make  less  money,  he  will  have  to  re- 
pay only  one-half  of  his  indebtedness. 

My  proposal  to  title  II  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  attempts  to  re- 
inforce the  graduate's  desire  to  teach 
b.v  increasing  the  percentage  of  loan 
cancellation  he  could  qualify  for.  It  is 
based  on  the  reahzation  that  while 
nearly  all  of  our  lower  schools  need 
more  and  better  teachers,  the  schools 
s'liich  serve  large  concentrations  of  poor 
families  stand  in  most  desperate  need 
for  such  teachers,  and  that  these  verj' 
schools  have  the  most  difficult  time  in 
attracting  the  superior  teachers  they 
require. 

Under  my  amendment,  a  National 
Defense  Education  Act  borrower  who 
teaches  in  a  poverty-impacted  school  is 
allowed  loan  forgiveness  of  15  percent 
per  year  for  up  to  7  years,  resulting  in 
100-percent  cancellation  of  his  indebted- 
ness in  just  under  that  period  "of  time. 

Tlie  definition  of  poverty-impacted 
schools  is  tied  in  with  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10.  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  For  a  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  borrower  to  qualify  for  100- 
percent  forgiveness,  he  must  teach  in 
a  school  in  the  area  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  receiving  aid  un- 
der that  title  for  the  year  in  question. 
Further,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
must  have  found  that  the  school  enrolls 
a  high  concentration  of  ohildren  from 
low-Income  families.  Finally,  the  Com- 
mis.sioner  shall  not  make  such  a  finding 
in  more  than  25  percent  of  the  schools 
of  any  one  Si  ate. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  amendment 
'•'ould  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
larger  numbers  of  service-ralnded  gradu- 
ates to  lend  their  efforts  in  the  great 
Hniggle  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of 
Poverty  and  ignorance. 

T.VmNi;     AND     IMPROVING     THE     HIOBEn    EDU- 
CATION   FACILmE3    ACT    OF     1963 

Recognizing  that  rapidly  ris'ng  enroll- 
ments call  for  more  classroom  construc- 
iicin  on  college  campuses,  the  Labor  and 


Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  in- 
crease for  1966  by  $100  million  the  con- 
struction aid  previously  authorized  for 
4-year  undergraduate  .schools  and  voted 
to  increase  by  $60  million  the  construc- 
tion money  available  for  graduate 
schools. 

Up  to  now,  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties could  receive  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  designed  only  for 
use  as  a  library  or  for  use  in  the  fields  of 
science,  mathematics,  modern  foreign 
languages,  and  engineering. 

When  the  original  act  was  before  Con- 
gress, I  fought  in  committee,  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  in  conference  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  this  progiam  to  include 
construction  aid  for  the  arts,  humanities, 
and  other  curriculums. 

At  long  last,  my  views  on  this  ques- 
tion have  prevailed,  because  the  com- 
mittee adopted  ray  amendment  to 
broaden  the  categories  of  construction 
eUgible  for  assistance  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act. 

The  facilities  statute  requires  that  22 
percent  of  the  grant  money  be  reserved 
for  public  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes.  Because  some  States 
have  few  or  none  of  this  type  of  institu- 
tion, I  proposed  in  committee  that  each 
State  have  the  right  to  transfer  funds 
resented  for  2-year  colleges  to  the  regu- 
lar 4-year  colleges  and  universities  where 
such  action  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  committee  accepted  thl.-i  amend- 
ment to  make  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  more  flexible. 

MATCHING    EQUIPMENT   GRANT   PROGRAM 

Under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  Federal  equipment  grants  can  be 
made  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  on  a  matching  basis.  This  pro- 
gram has  worked  so  successfully  that 
the  committee  is  now  establishing,  for  the 
first  time,  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  the 
purcha.se  of  educational  equipment. 

As  originally  drafted,  the  equipment 
proposal  did  not  cover  the  whole  range 
of  studies.  At  my  request,  the  commit- 
tee revised  it  to  make  possible  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  to  aid  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

The  matching  equipment  grant  pro- 
gram is  funded  at  $35  million  for  the 
first  year.  This  w-ill  rise  to  $60  million 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

NATIONAL   TEAC:iEn    CORP.5 

S.  600  would  also  establish  a  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  which  wUl  enable 
6.000  individuals  either  alone  or  as  mem- 
bers of  a  teaching  team.  In  conjunction 
with  local  school  districts,  to  provide 
teaching  services  in  such  districts. 

The  object  of  the  program  is  to  beef  up 
teaching  in  areas  where  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  low-income   families. 

TEACHING    FtXLOWSHIP    PROGRAM 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, recognizing  the  fact  that  more 
and  better  teachers  will  be  needed  in  the 
dynamic  era  ahead,  adopted  a  new  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  graduate  study  for 
those  entering  or  continuing  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

A  total  of  4.500  fellowships  will  be 
awarded  the  first  year,  and  this  will  rise 


to  15,000  in  the  fifth  year  Tae  fellow- 
ships will  be  used  to  allow  recent  grad- 
uates to  attain  master's  degrees  and  to 
provide  advanced  training  for  experi- 
enced teacliers. 

As  originally  drafted,  the  fellowship 
assistance  v.as  available  only  to  teachers 
in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  coun- 
tiT.  At  my  request,  the  program  was 
revised  so  £s  to  make  eligible  for  fellow- 
ships teachers  who  teach  In  private 
schools  as  well. 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  we 
need  good  teachers  in  not  a  few,  in  not 
some,  but  In  all  our  schools,  and  my 
amendment  is  based  on  that  principle. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  day  after  day.  the 
members  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee labored  In  long  sessions  to  bring  forth 
a  blU  which  would  foster  the  growth 
and  Improve  the  character  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  which  would 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  thousand.^ 
of  young  men  end  women  who  so  des- 
perately want  to  attend  them. 

That  we  have  done  a  job  and  done  It 
well  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  every 
single  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare— Republican 
and  Democrat — voted  to  bring  this  leg- 
islation before  the  full  Senate. 

S.  600  is  of  necessity  a  complex  bill, 
seeking  as  it  does  to  solve  complex  prob- 
lems. Behind  all  of  its  provisions,  how- 
ever, lies  a  single  purpose.  Though 
spoken  in  1872.  in  relation  to  another 
act  of  Congress,  the  following  words  of 
Justin  Morrill  express  that  purpose 
admirably : 

The  paramount  object  is  to  plac«  hlgber 
and  more  appropriate  education  within 
reach  of  all.  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rlcii. 
without  regard  to  ancestry  or  race,  and  of 
that  sort  which  will  engender  a  perpetual 
appetite  for  more  / 

I  believe  tW5t  the  proposed  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  can  help  to  ac- 
complish that  ob.iect.  I  support  this 
measure,  and  I  urge  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  to  do  the 
same. 

I  could  not  close  these  remarks  with- 
out a  word  or  two  about  the  committee 
EtafT  members  who  have  worked  so  tire- 
lessly to  make  this  bill  a  bill  of  which 
the  Senate  can  be  proud 

To  Jack  Forsythe  and  Charlie  Lee,  to 
Boy  Mlllenson  and  Steve  Kurzman.  goes 
my  deepest  appreciation.  If  the  public 
could  know  what  they  have  done,  they 
would  receive,  as  well,  the  everlasting 
thanks  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hartke 
is  as  follows: 

On  pnge  130.  line  U,  strike  out  "Jl.SOO" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "42,000". 

On  page  130,  line  13,  strike  out  "41,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,600". 

On  page  130,  line  16.  strike  out  "$7,500" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "SIO.OOO". 

On  page  130,  line  20,  strike  out  "«5  000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$7,500". 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  merely  deals  with  the 
guaranteed  loans  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  as  Senate  bill  S.  5. 
At  that  time.  26  Senators  introduced  a 
bill  which  deals  with  the  problem  of 
guaranteed  loans  to  student  grant  and 
work  study  prosrrams.  all  of  which  are 
basically  in  the  present  program. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse)  for  his  fine  work  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration at  this  time.  However.  I  think 
there  are  certain  deficiencies.  One  of 
them  is  the  amoimt  of  the  loan. 

I  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
He  said.  "Thank  goodness  that  we  have 
as  much  as  we  have."  However.  I  make 
the  point  that  what  can  be  borrowed  un- 
der the  bill,  under  the  student  guaran- 
tee loan  program  is  still  $1,000  for  an 
undei-graduate  student,  and  S1.500  for  a 
graduate  student,  on  the  maximum  level. 

Senate  bill  5  had  provision  for  $2,000 
for  an  undergraduate  student  and  S2.500 
for  a  graduate  student,  which  would 
more  nearly  approach  the  expenses  of  a 
person  who  is  really  in  need  of  a  loan 
for  the  purpose  of  going  through  school. 
The  total  amount  of  the  loan  would  not 
necessarily  be  required  for  any  indivi- 
dual student, 

I  point  out  that  my  amendment  calls 
for  an  increase  of  from  Sl.OOO  to  51,500 
for  an  undergraduate  student,  the  ma.xi- 
mum  amount  of  the  loan,  and  for  an 
increase  in  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
loan  to  a  graduate  student  from  the  pres- 
ent $1,500  under  the  bill  to  52,000. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  quite 
simply.  If  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
is  to  mean  anything  to  the  student,  it 
should  mean  something  to  someone  who 
really  wants  to  go  to  college. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
when  we  place  a  test  on  a  person  who 
asks  for  a  loan  which  should  not  belong 
on  that  person.  I  refer  to  an  economic 
test.  The  test  should  not  be  whether  he 
or  his  parents  have  the  ability  to  finance 
his  education.  The  test  should  be 
whether  he  has  the  brainpower  and  the 
desire  to  go  ahead  and  better  himself 
and  make  himself  a  better  person  in  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  However,  the 
economic  test  runs  throughout  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  not  condemning  the  bill.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  economic  test  is  a  test  which  this 
committee  has  placed  in  the  bill.  I  think 
this  is  unfortunate.  If  such  a  test  were 
Incorporated  in  the  bill,  I  believe  tliat  it 
would  establish  a  pattern  for  years  to 
come.    I  am  sad  to  see  that  liappen. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  there  is  anj'  way  that  a  boy 


or  girl  who  wants  to  go  to  college  this 
fall,  who  does  not  have  the  money  and  is 
in  a  State  which  does  not  have  the  loan 
program  today,  could  obtain  a  loan. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  say  the  chances  are  not  small,  but 
there  will  be  a  chance  once  the  bill  gets 
into  operation.  That  would  not  be 
immediately. 

Mr,  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to 
agree  to  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  being  offered  fay  one  who  is  as  in- 
terested as  or  more  interested  In  this  field 
than  anyone  else.  The  Senator  has 
worked  hard  on  the  loan  program  on  my 
committee.  We  had  the  Hartke  bill  2 
years  ago  and  also  last  year. 

I  have  worked  \evy  closely  with  the 
Senator. 

We  have  the  loan  program,  the  schol- 
arship program,  the  fellowship  program, 
and  the  NEDA  loan  program,  1  am  very 
grateful  that  we  have  made  that  much 
progiess. 

Let  me  say  why  I  do  not  want  the 
Senate  to  disrupt  the  situation  in  which 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  finds 
himself.  The  loan  program  that  we  have 
worked  out  in  this  bill  is  the  result  of 
prolonged  conferences  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  financial  institutions  of  this 
counti-y,  li\f  banks  and  the  loaning 
agencies,  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  is  a  remarkable  agreement  that 
we  have  reached.  I  plead  with  the  Sen- 
ate not  to  disrupt  this  agreement.  It 
does  so  much  more  than  anyone  had  the 
slightest  idea  we  would  be  able  to  do.  I 
want  to  have  this  bill  enacted  into  law. 

My  friend  is  wrong  if  he  thinks  it  Is 
not  going  to  last.  For  many  years,  we 
shall  have  education  legislation  from 
year  to  year.  There  will  always  be  plenty 
of  opportunity,  after  we  see  how  it  worki 
out.  to  consider  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana, 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
pending  biil  were  enacted  into  law,  how 
long  would  a  boy  or  girl  who  wanted  to 
go  to  college  and  needed  to  borrow  the 
money  and  make  his  own  way — there  are 
some  of  those  who  do  not  want  to  be  de- 
pendent on  their  parents  but  would  like 
to  do  it  on  their  own — have  to  wait  in 
a  State  which  does  not  have  the  pro- 
gram today? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  bill  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a  State  to  adopt  a  program. 

I  cannot  guaVantee  that  a  student  in 
a  State  which  does  not  have  the  program 
today  will  receive  a  loan.  I  would  rather 
say  that  the  people  in  that  State  should 
get  busy  and  adopt  the  program. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  they  do  not  do  so, 
a  boy  in  such  a  State  would  be  denied 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  talking  ab(>lit 
two  different  things.  If  a  State  does  not 
have  a  program — which  they  should 
have — this  bill  would  provide  a  guarantee 
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by  the  Federal  Government.  The  student 
could  make  his  application  for  a  loan 
in  a  bank  in  Indianapolis  or  in  a  loan 
association  in  Indianapolis  and  that  loan 
association  has  the  right  to  call  upon  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  terms  o! 
this  bill  to  guarantee  that  loan. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  the  point  that 
I  wanted  to  come  to.  How  long  after  this 
bill  is  passed  would  it  be  befoie  the  trig- 
gering device  would  occur  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  guarantee 
that  loan? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  not  be  in  op- 
eration for  this  semester  or  quarter,  but 
once  the  bill  is  passed  and  signed  into 
law,  it  will  be  In  operation  for  the  next 
quarter. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  read  the  bill,  I  do 
not  understand  it  in  that  way,  I  under- 
stand that  the  State  must  &'St  fail  to 
provide  its  own  program. 

Mr,  MORSE.  If  an  investigation  re- 
vealed that  X  State  has  no  program,  tlie 
procedures  of  the  law  would  go  into  op- 
eration. That  will  not  happen  over- 
night. However,  it  will  be  done  within 
a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Would  there  be  any 
assurance  that  it  would  be  done  in  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  college  year  next  fall' 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  done  by  then.  I  cannot  give  assur- 
ance, but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it 
will  be  long  before  next  fall. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Knowing  of  the  sin- 
cere dedication  of  the  senior  Sesiator 
from  Oregon  to  the  field  of  education,  if 
there  were  a  State  which  did  not  have 
a  program  and  none  had  been  instituted. 
and  the  State  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  provision  for  matching  funds, 
would  it  be  the  position  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  insist  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  make  funds  available  for 
boys  and  girls  who  want  to  go  to  school 
next  year? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  law  places  the  duty 
on  the  Department  to  work  out  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  that  boy  or  girl  could 
go  to  the  bank  In  Indianapolis  and  pet  a 
Federal  guaranteed  loan  If  he  met  the  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  understand  that. 
Hf  wever,  I  see  nothing  in  the  bil".  wh'ch 
would  trigger  this  operation  if  the  State 
were  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  take  care 
of  its  own  people.  I  see  nothing  which 
would  trigger  that  action.  It  would  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commission- 
er. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
but  that  would  be  automatic,  because 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  implying  that  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  law  would  not  apply  the 
law. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  Impression  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  this  pro- 
gram wiU  be  in  operation  by  next  fall? 
In  other  words,  I  want  a  boy  or  girl 
who  wants  to  go  to  college  next  year 
to  have  a  chance  to  make  a  loan  and  bor- 
row some  money  if  he  or  she  wants  to 
do  so,  either  through  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Government. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Speaking  as  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  think  it  clearly  will  be  in  op- 
emtion  by  next  fall,  and  I  think  that  it 
Jill  be  in  operation  before  next  fall. 

Mr  HARTKE.  That  Is  the  kind  of 
statement  I  want.  In  regat^  to  the 
interest  charges  that  are  to  be  made 
under  the  bill,  they  would  begin  imme- 
diately: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  would  begin,  but 
they  would  not  pay  it  while  in  coUege. 

iJr  HARTKE.  Is  there  no  require- 
ment for  the  payment  of  interest 
charges?  I  thought  the  payment  of 
principal  was  deferred. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  no  require- 
ments for  the  payment  of  interest 
Charlies  while  in  coUege  if  the  boy  were  to 
come  from  a  family  having  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  $15,000.  It  would  not 
be  arbitrary.  If  it  were  a  family  with 
an  annual  income  of  S15.000  and  nine 
children,  and  four  of  them  in  college — 
and  I  use  that  hypothetioaUy— then  the 
admintsU-ator  would  have  the  authority 
to  exercise  discretion  to  make  some  loans 
even  to  that  family. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  make  perfectly 
clear  that  I  am  opposed  to  that  part 
of  the  bill.  I  am  not  going  to  support 
any  philosophy  that  depends  on  how 
much  the  Government  subsidizes  a  cer- 
tain part  of  education.  It  should  be 
universal.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  extend  aid  for  our  whole  educational 
system  as  much  as  we  have  to  certain 
parts  of  it.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  should  take  away  the  economic  tests 
for  our  boys  and  girls  who  need  an 
education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

-Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  the  floor. 

Ml'.  HARTKE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  sympathize  with  the  statement  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  just  made.  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  much  of  what 
has  been  said.  This  is  a  fon\'ard  step. 
L'nder  the  scholarship  provisions,  there 
win  be  140.000  students.  There  will  be 
285,000  students  under  the  work-study 
provision,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  hang  the  insignia  of  the  pawnshop, 
three  balls,  over  a  student,  and  have  him 
start  in  life  with  a  mortgage  hanging 
over  his  head. 

Until  a  democracy,  or  any  government, 
for  that  matter,  has  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  will  develop  to  the  maximum 
the  resources  of  their  children.  It  will  not 
fully  be  able  to  face  its  problems.  A  gov- 
errjnent  should  be  able  to  educate  its 
children  through  mature  adulthood,  ages 
21.  22,  23,  or  24,  depending  on  Intellectual 
capacity.  The  country  that  does  that 
first  1,?  going  to  be  No.  1  in  this  world. 
■nakp  no  mistake. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  were 
'he  first  nations  to  have  relatively  uni- 
«eisal  free  education  through  high 
school.  Frederick  the  Great,  bv  imperial 
If^ree,  provided  for  free  education  in  his 


counti-y.  because  he  knew  that  without 
education  the  soldiers  in  Ills  army  would 
not  be  able  to  use  the  munitions  of  the 
ai-my.  As  a  result  of  her  educational  in- 
stitutions, Prussia  survived. 

The  step  in  this  bill  is  a  forward  step. 
But  we  should  not  be  hanging  an  FHA- 
tyiD€  mortgage  over  the  heads  of  students. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  Great  Society  to  edu- 
cate its  children,  just  as  much  as  It  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  that  society  to  provide  a 
social  security  system  and  medicare  for 
its  elderly  people. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
respect  the  admonition  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  thank  him  for  his  sug- 
gestion and  .statement.  I  think  the  bill 
is  a  foi-»'ard  step.  I  compliment  him 
for  his  leadership  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9567,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  I  have  long  favored 
the  enactment  of  this  vitally  needed 
legislation.  And  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  this  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

In  his  education  message  this  year. 
President  Johnson  stated: 

Higher  educaUon  U  no  longer  a  luxurv, 
but  a  necessity. 

We  are  finding  that  more  and  more 
of  today's  jobs  require  the  background 
and  tlie  skills  that  only  college  can  pro- 
vide. 

Our  young  people  recognize  this. 
From  1954  to  1964,  enrollment  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  doubled.  It  is 
expected  to  go  up  at  least  50  percent 
more  in  the  next  decade.  And  our  jun- 
ior colleges  have  expanded  even  faster. 

To  provide  all  these  young  people  with 
the  quality  education  they  will  need  will 
require  the  combined  efforts  of  govern- 
ments at  all  levels,  and  of  the  many 
dedicated  teachers  and  administrators 
in  universities  and  colleges  throughout 
our  land. 

To  meet  tills  unprecedented  challenge, 
there  is  overwhelming  agreement  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  play  an 
increased  role  in  supporting  higher  edu- 
cation. Thus  we  find  that  the  bill  before 
us  this  afternoon  was  reported  out  unan- 
imously by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

H.R.  9567  pro^1des  many  advances  in 
our  Federal  higher  education  policy,  so 
many  that  X  could  not  hope  to  mention 
all  of  them  this  afternoon.  Surely  one 
of  its  greatest  contributions  will  be  the 
increased  assistance  it  gives  to  students 
in  meeting  the  increased  financial  bur- 
dens which  college  education  imposes. 


Already,  in  the  year  1965,  it  costs  a  stu- 
dent an  average  of  $1,560  for  1  year  in  a 
public  college:  for  private  colleges,  the 
figure  is  even  higher— S2, 370.  And  in  the 
next  5  years,  this  figure  is  expected  to 
rise  to  $1,840  for  public  colleges,  and 
2.730  for  private  colleges. 

This  bill  takes  major  steps  to  help  stu- 
dents meet  this  burden. 

It  provides  a  program  of  general  im- 
dergraduate  scholarships,  with  the 
amounts  in  each  case  tailored  to  the  need 
of  the  recipient. 

It  inaugurates  a  low-interest,  insured 
loan  program  to  meet  educational  ex- 
penses, and  it  encourages  Slates  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  carry  out  similar  pro- 
gi-amc 

To  meet  the  growing  need  for  btiild- 
Ings  and  needed  facilities,  this  bill 
amends  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1953  to  provide  increased  grants 
to  educational  institutions. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  need  for  im- 
proved library  resources,  the  bUl  provides 
grants  for  the  purchase  of  books,  i^e- 
riodicals,  documents,  and  other  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  funds  for  the  training 
of  library  personnel. 

To  help  Our  colleges  and  universities 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  community  problems,  we  are 
providing  funds  for  a  bold  new  program 
of  university  extension  and  continuing 
education. 

To  help  institutions  facing  particular 
academic  and  financial  difficulties,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  will  in- 
augurate a  special  program  of  grants 
to  developing  higher  education  institu- 
tions to  assist  in  raising  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  they  provide. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate instruction  in  the  broad  range 
of  our  colleges,  the  bill  will  authorize 
grants  for  the  purchase  of  special  teach- 
ing equipment,  and  for  setting  up  work- 
shops and  institutes  to  train  faculty  per- 
sonnel in  the  use  of  nei»  educational 
media.  # 

To  improve  the  quaUty  of  teacher  edu- 
cation, and  to  make  this  teacher  educa- 
tion have  an  impact  in  the  schools  of  our 
low-income  areas,  title  V  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides fellowships  to  prospective  teachers, 
and  grants  to  universities  for  the  im- 
provement of  teacher  education,  and  it 
establishes  a  new  National  Teacher 
Corps  for  service  in  .schools  with  a  high 
proportion  of  poor  children. 

And  even  alter  mentioning  all  of  these 
provisions,  I  feel  that  I  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  in  my  description 
of  what  this  bill  will  provide. 

1  would,  however,  like  to  say  some 
special  words  on  behalf  of  the  work-study 
program  inaugurated  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  This  program 
has  made  it  possible  for  needy  students 
to  earn  essential  funds  to  support  their 
college  education.  I  believe  that  this 
program  is  in  our  best  American  tradi- 
tion, of  helping  our  young  men  and 
women  to  help  themselves. 

Yet.  despite  its  unquestioned  value, 
this  program  has  suffered  from  a  serious 
flaw,  a  flaw  which  has  prevented  many 
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needy  students  from  benefiting  from  its 
provisions.  Participation  in  the  program 
is  restricted  to  students  from  very  low 
Income  families,  because  of  the  laudable 
desire  to  help  those  at  the  vei-y  bottom 
of  our  economic  ladder.  But  as  the  re- 
port of  tiie  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  states: 

The  rigia  liinlcation  of  the  original  bill 
aevero'.y  handicapped  many  universities 
which  have  large  numbers  of  students  re- 
quiring assistance,  yet  few  who  are  techni- 
cally from  low-Income  famlliea. 

A  considerable  number  of  presidents 
and  deans  from  colleges  and  universities 
in  Minnesota  have  written  me  about  this 
matter.  They  point  out  that  higher  edu- 
cation is  a  very  expensive  proposition, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  the  very  poor  who 
need  the  benefit  of  this  type  of  program. 

So  I  have  made  efforts  to  secure  a 
modification  of  tliis  provision. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  provides  an  excellent  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  It  insists — and 
rightly  so — that  preference  should  be 
given  to  students  from  the  lowest  income 
families.  But  it  eliminates  the  rigid  in- 
come ceiling,  and  leaves  it  to  universities 
and  colleges  to  determine  who  among 
their  students  are  in  need. 

I  believe  that  this  change  will  permit 
the  work-study  program  to  help  many 
more  students,'  without  changing  its 
basic  purpose. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion sole  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Because  of  the  Interest  which  Minne- 
sota institutiotis  of  higher  education  have 
shown  in  this  matter,  I  would  like  to 
place  In  the  Record  a  number  of  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  them  dis- 
cussing this  question.  I  believe  that  they 
demonstrate  strong  support  for  the  bill 
a.s  reported  by  the  committee,  and  that 
they  are  evidence  of  a  continuing  desire 
among  leaders  of  higher  education  In 
Minnesota  to  make  the  benefits  of  their 
institutions  available  to  all  able  students, 
regardless  of  their  financial  condition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mask*to  State  College. 
Mankato,  Minn..  Aiiguat  30. 1965. 
Senator  Walteb  F.  Mon4au:, 
U.S.  Senate. 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Wa,^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mo>rD.u.E :  Your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 18.  addrf  sed  to  President  C.  L.  Craw- 
ford, has  been  turned  over  to  me  for  reply 
since  I  am  handimg  this  program  at  Mankato 
State  College. 

We.  too.  And  that  the  low  S3 .000  (recently 
changed  to  S3.200)  level  n!  Income  makes 
the  program  very  restrictive.  We  would  be 
able  to  help  many  needy  studenta  If  this  low 
limit  could  be  changed  to  S3.700. 

There  are  still  many  students  who  could 
remain  In  college  or  possibly  attend  college 
if  some  sort  of  loan  program  could  be  estab- 
lished with  low  Interest  rates  to  help  these 
young  men  and  women.  This  coxild  be  la 
addition  to  the  work-study  pro-am. 

It  Is  quite  dlfllcult.  In  many  Instances,  to 
establish  need.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
students  who  come  from  farms.  Farmers 
usually  have  assets  ranging  from  $13,000  to 


$50,000.  but  these  are  definitely  related  to 
stock  and  equipment  needed  to  operate  the 
farm.  It  does  not  seem  justified  to  have 
farmers  mortgage  their  stock  and  equipment 
In  order  to  rend  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  college.  Has  any  special  provision  been 
made  In  the  work-study  or  national  defense 
student  loan  programs  to  take  care  of  this? 
You  may  have  noted  that  President  Craw- 
ford Is  leaving  Mankato  State  College.  He 
has  accepted  a  position  In  one  of  the  Florida 
colleges.  A  short  time  ago.  Dr.  Budd,  presi- 
dent of  St.  Cloud  State  College,  also  resigned. 
It  wUl  be  very  difficult  to  find  replacements 
for  these  two  men  and  I  feel  that  Minnesota 
State  colleges  have  lost  very  fine  leadership. 
I  trust  that  In  the  very  near  future  the  situ- 
ation In  Minnesota  may  change  In  order 
that  we  may  hold  and  attract  high-callber 
administrators  and  teachers  for  our  State 
Instltutlpns. 

Sln^rely  yours, 

G.  M.  WiSSINK. 

Adviinistrative  Dean. 

Bemidji  State  College. 
Bemidji,  Minn.,  August  25, 1965. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  Augtist  IB.  be  assured  that  we 
heartily  support  your  effort  to  liberalize  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  participation  In 
the  colUge  work-.-^tudy  program  and  to  have 
it  transferred  from  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  to  the  OfBce  of  Education. 

As  we  mentioned  to  you  when  you  were 
in  Bemidji  several  months  ago,  the  exclu- 
sive emphasis  on  students  from  poverty 
families  Is  not  realistic:  and  many  students 
need  the  program  who  do  not  qualify  under 
the  terms  of  the  original  legislation.  We 
keep  a  close  touch  on  our  students  and  would 
be  in  a  good  position  to  ascertain  their  need 
as  far  as  financial  aid  Is  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  you  may  be  Interested 
In  kLowing  that  we  will  have  perhaps  .52 
million  or  more  in  loan  funds  on  the  books 
this  coming  year  (we  are  getting  about 
$600,000  In  National  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loans  for  the  coming  year)  and  our 
defaulting  rate  on  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loans  is  between  4  and  6  percent 
compared  with  a  national  average,  which  Is 
from  19  to  25  percent.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  character  of  the  students  from  northern 
Minnesota  and  Minnesota  In  general  who  are 
attending  Bcmldjl  State  College  and  for  the 
way  in  which  student  personnel  services  at 
the  college  have  handled  Implementation  of 
the  Natlona^  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program. 

Again,   your   Interest    In    this   matter    Is 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habbt  F.  Bangsbebg, 

President. 

Univessitt  op  Minnesota, 
Duliith,  Minn.,  August  2.3.  1965. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Mondale:  Your  eSorta  to 
make  the  requirements  for  participation  In 
the  college  work-study  program  more  realis- 
tic are  appreciated  by  all  of  us  working  with 
the  program. 

We  have  an  excellent  program  of  oil-cam- 
pus and  on-campus  work  here  at  University 
of  Minnesota.  Duluth.  These  young  people 
are  ea.-nlng  funds  to  keep  them  In  school; 
however,  there  are  many  others  with  real 
need  who  do  not  qualify  at  present. 
Sincerely, 

R.  W,  Darland, 

Proiiost. 
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Hiebing  Junior  College 
Nibbing,  Minn.,  August  26,  laes. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir;  We  are  actively  participating  in  the 
work-study  program  imder  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  We  find  the  requlrementa 
for  participation  in  the  program  most  re- 
stnctlve.  Many  deserving  students  cannot 
make  use  of  the  program  because  of  limiting 
factors.  The  family  income  restriction  is  par. 
ticularly  severe. 

The  program  could  be  much  more  ellectlve 
and  could  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  established  If  determination  of  need 
could  be  made  by  college  administrators  oo 
the  local  level.  With  such  a  provision,  many 
students  in  the  Hibbing  area  who  need  ihe 
program  could  remain  in  or  attend  collece. 
We  heartily  endorse  stich  a  change.  It  would 
be  a  big  factor  In  making  the  program  at 
Hibbing  Junior  College  much  more  effective 
for  and  beneficial  to  students  In  the  area. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OvE  C.  Noeovolo, 

Dean. 

Universitt  of  Muoixsota, 
Jlforris,  Minn..  August  ZS,  1965. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mokdale, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  to 
much  for  your  letter  of  August  18  concern- 
ing the  proposed  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  S.  600.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  wort- 
study  program  is  unneccssarUy  restrictive 
in  many  Instances,  and  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  students  which  do  not  qualify  under 
the  present  work-study  program  which  et- 
hiblt  a  real  need  for  gainful  employment  In 
order  frrnt  they  might  remain  In  college  or 
to  attend  college.  I  would  support  this  kind 
of  proposal  with  one  major  exception.  What 
may  be  the  need  for  a  student  to  attend  a  col- 
lege that  has  a  very  high  tuition  might  not 
exhibit  itself  as  a  need  in  a  public  Institution 
with  a  relatively  low  tuition.  Therefore,  the 
provision  that  the  determination  of  need  be 
made  by  college  administrators  on  the  locii 
level  might  In  effect  be  highly  supportive  ol 
the  high-cost  colleges,  and  In  many  Instar.ces, 
these  are  the  private  Institutions.  There 
needs  to  be,  in  my  estimation,  some  aiife- 
guards  put  into  such  a  bill  which  will 
Insure  that  these  funds  do  not  become  re- 
cruiting devices  to  a  specific  college,  but  re- 
cruiting devices  that  wUl  allow  students  to 
attend  college. 

We  have  a  very  vigorous  work-study  p.-o- 
grnm  presently  operating  on  our  campus,  and 
have  been  very  satisfied  with  the  develop- 
ment of  It.  However,  there  are  a  number  cl 
categories  of  students  who  do  exhibit  needs 
that  do  not  qualify  under  the  program,  and 
which  cotUd  be  materially  assisted  by  broad- 
ening the  restrictive  nature  of  the  present 
work-study  program.  I  remember  the  v^■or!I- 
Ing  of  the  NYA  projects  In  the  thirties,  and 
would  be  highly  supportive  of  such  a  program 
updated  to  meet  the  kinds  of  needB  as  pres- 
ent in  1985. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter. 
Sincerely. 

RODNET  A.  Bricgs. 

Dean. 

BRA174ERD   JtTNIOR    COLLEGE. 

Brainerd,  Minn.,  August  24,  1965. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Monuale:  We  have  had  4 
dozen  or  more  students  employed  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  could  very 
well  have  had  more  if  we  had  not  Interpreted 
the  "need"  provision  of  the  program  u 
closely  as  we  had  been  advised   we  shouW 
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interpret  it.  I  am  confident  we  turned  away 
a  number  of  prospective  students  whose 
"need"  was  considernble  In  order  to  .stay  In 
college,  but  whose  family  Income  was  such 
that  It  was  impossible  to  give  them  employ- 
ment. 

I  have  understood  that  this  has  been  Inter- 
preted in  a  variety  of  ways  In  other  localities 
and  that.  In  actual  fact,  we  perhaps  need  not 
hiive  interpreted  the  ruling  aa  rigidly  as  we 
liuve.  I  am  certain  If  the  need  rule  were  to 
be  relaxed,  many  more  students  might  have 
been  employed. 
Sincerely. 

J.  E.  Cralberg. 
Dean,  Brainerd  Junior  College. 

St.  Clouh  State  Colleos, 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.^  August  24, 196S. 
ilou  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondalb:  Tour  letter  ad- 
dressed to  President  Budd  concerning 
changes  In  eligibility  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  college  work -study  program 
was  referred  to  me  for  consideration. 

I  have  conferred  with  our  local  officials  who 
administer  this  pro-am  at  our  college,  and 
they  agree  that  transferring  the  work-study 
program  to  tlie  Jtu-lsdictlon  of  the  Office  of 
Education  Is  wise  and  practicable.  Further- 
more, they  believe  that  the  emphasis  on  stu- 
dents from  poverty-line  families  should  be 
broadened  to  Include  such  students  as  may 
iiee<l  the  program  to  remain  in  college. 

Many  th-uiks  for  your  efforts  In  improving 
the  work -study  program. 
Slnct-rely  yours. 

Robert  H.  Wick, 
Acting  President. 

Macalesteh  College, 
Saint  Paul,  .Minn.,  August  30, 19S5. 
Hon  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frttz:  Thank  you  so  verj',  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  August  18,  1965  and  for 
your  efforts  to  make  It  possible  for  students 
m  financial  need  to  obtain  assistance  In 
order  that  they  may  attend  college. 

Here  at  Macalester  we  have  Identified  ap- 
proximately 40  students  who  qualify  under 
the  antlpoverty  bill,  and  about  30  of  these 
students  are  taking  advantage  of  the  work- 
study  program.  It  Is  gomg  to  be  of  untold 
value  and  assistance  to  them. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  problems  Involved 
in  the  vt'ork-study  program  Is  that  so  often 
the  young  people  who  qualify,  economically, 
for  this  program  are  from  such  deprived 
backgrounds  that  they  have  great  difficulty 
in  achieving  a  satisfactory  level  of  academic 
success  while,  at  the  same  time,  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  at  work  and.  as  a  con- 
sequence, away  from  their  studies. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  and 
assist  In  any  way  that  we  can  to  broaden  the 
opportunities  for  more  young  people  to  ob- 
tain a  greater  amount  of  education,  for  only 
along  this  path  can  n  continuing  success  of 
our  society  and  of  our  world  be  achieved. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hasvst  M.  Rice. 

President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  before  us  today  is  the 
second  ma.ior  education  bill  in  this  ses- 
sion. This  bill  is  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  our  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions and  seeks  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  higher  education  to  a  greater  number 
of  our  citi2ens  and  their  communities. 


Earlier,  we  enacted  an  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  thrust 
of  that  bill  was  directed  at  bettering  our 
public  educational  institutions  in  those 
areas  of  greatest  need.  The  successful 
implementation  of  that  raeasm-e  can 
only  lead  in  the  future  to  a  greater  reli- 
ance on  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  more  and  better  prepared  stu- 
dents. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  Congress,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  doing  more  to  affect 
the  quality  of  American  Ufe  titan  at  any 
comparable  time  in  our  history.  Our 
efforts  here,  especially  in  the  aiea  of 
education,  will  redound  to  the  national 
good  for  decades  to  come — for  when  a 
Congress  acts  again  and  again  with  the 
express  purpose  of  bettering  and  assist- 
ing the  basic  institutions  that  form  the 
supports  of  our  society,  the  results  are 
reflected  in  each  generation,  and  m  each 
indiridual  whose  life  is  uplifted. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
given  each  of  us  an  opportunity  to  be 
involved  in  such  changes  that  will  so 
affect  the  level  of  our  society.  It  would 
be  most  difficult  for  me  or  my  colleagues 
to  fully  express  our  admiration  for  his 
work  In  the  area  of  education.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  today,  so  much  the 
result  of  his  tireless  efforts  and  so  filled 
with  his  own  ideas  and  hopes,  must  be 
ample  to  i-ecord  the  gratitude  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  any  higher  education 
measure  cairied  with  it  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  natural  progression  in  the 
lives  and  development  of  our  citizens. 
•It  assumes  that  our  children  travel  a 
path  in  the  growth  of  their  minds  that 
leads  to  the  ultimate  in  formal  training, 
and  then  m  a  continuing  desire  to  fur- 
ther their  knowledge  over  a  lifetime. 
For  the  fortunate  In  our  society  this  is 
a  normal  expectation.  But  there  are 
many,  too  many,  whose  introduction  to 
education  creates  no  such  hope,  and  no 
such  desire  for  more.  To  these  children, 
education  is  a  meaningless  experience 
encountered  between  leamlnc  to  walk 
and  going  to  work.  Most  often  their 
parents  have  fared  no  better  and  usually 
their  relations  and  neighbors  offer  no 
contrast.  These  children  are  poor; 
they  live  in  poor  communities  that  can 
afford  only  the  bare  minimum  in  edu- 
cational plant  and  equipment.  But  more 
than  that,  these  communities  caitnot  af- 
ford to  attract  the  best,  or  enough  of 
the  best,  in  teaching  talent  produced  by 
our  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  not 
the  dull  surroundings  that  are  control- 
ling in  sttmting  the  mental  growth  of 
these  children,  it  is  the  lack  of  exposure 
to  the  bright  and  dedicated  teacher,  who 
can  bring  to  the  classroom— anv  class- 
room—the excitement  of  learning. 

The  examples  of  teachers  who  affected 
the  lives  of  great  men  in  our  history, 
but  in  the  poorest  possible  surroundinizs. 
are  endless.  But  a  more  in-aphlc  and 
recent  experience  can  be  found  in  the 
past  3  years  in  Prince  Edward  Countv. 
Va.  There  the  public  schools  were  closed 
in  defiance  of  a  Supreme  Court  order. 
There  the  most  disadvantaged  in  our 


society  went  totally  without  education 
for  a  period  of  4  years.  When  a  program 
to  establish  a  substitute  school  svstem 
was  inaugurated  in  1963  a  nationwide 
call  for  teachers  produced  over  100  in  3 
weeks  or  less.  The  physical  surround- 
ings remained  the  same,  the  social  in- 
equities were  not  changed,  but  these 
children  began  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  work  of  skilled  teachers  who  were 
leaders  in  their  profession.  After  4  years 
of  no  schooling  these  children  qtlickly 
began  to  read  and  write.  They  were  fast 
to  respond  to  the  teaching  stimulus. 
Many  who  had  been  considered  average 
students  before  were  found  to  be  excep- 
tional in  tests  of  intelligence,  others  de- 
veloped from  illiterates  to  average  read- 
ers for  their  age  in  a  far  shorter  period 
of  time  than  could  ever  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected.  The  teacher  was  the 
key,  the  t«acher  was  the  pivotal  point 
in  lives  that  will  some  day  prove  to  be 
fruitful  and  productive.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  decade  many  of  these 
Prince  Edward  cWldren  who  had  been 
marked  for  social  oblivion,  will  be  the  re- 
cipient.=;  of  the  benefits  found  in  this 
very  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  experience. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  idea  of  a  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  «as  proposed.  The 
amendment  that  I  proposed  was  directed 
toward  a  reallocation  of  experienced 
teaching  talent  on  a  national  basis  from 
the  most  fortunate  to  the  most  deprived 
school  districts.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
my  concept  with  that  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  to  worl;  with 
him  to  advance  what  is  now  a  malor  part 
of  this  bill.  While  this  concept  of  at- 
tracting and  transferring  experienced 
teachers  is  distinct  from  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing student  teaching  t«ams  available  to 
disadvantaged  school  districts,  they  are 
compatible  and  will  function  well  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  President,  on  past  occasions  both 
Senator  Nelson  and  I  have  set  forth  our 
impression  as  to  how  the  Teacher  Corps 
will  fimction.  Moreover,  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill  is  designed  to  clear- 
ly state  our  specific  hopes  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  I  think  it 
important,  however,  to  restate  a  few 
general  points  of  particular  interest  to 
me. 

First.  It  is  crucial  to  the  successful 
implementation  of  this  program  that  the 
recruitment,  selection,  and  enrollment 
of  Teacher  Corps  members  be  undertaken 
at  the  national  level  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable.  The  Teacher  Corps  is 
akin  to  the  Peace  Corps  in  this  respect. 
If  we  are  to  attract  the  best  teaching  tal- 
ent from  among  our  experienced  educa- 
tors we  must  allow  them  to  be  involved 
In  a  nationally  directed  program  against 
poverty  and  deprivation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  many  citizens  who 
wish  to  contribute  to  the  current  cam- 
paign to  raise  the  level  of  .Ameiican  life, 
but  who  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
where  personal  responsibilities  are  heav>'. 
The  Teacher  Corps,  while  asking  sonie 
sacrifice,  will  allow  them  and  their  fami- 
lies to  be  Involved.     But  they  must  be 
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assured  of  association  with  a  truly  na- 
tional program.  Only  a  federally  di- 
recied  effort  can  accomplish  this. 

Second-  The  bill  was  written  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  proilde  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  with  the  greatest 
possible  flexibility  In  its  administration. 
This  is  important  because  of  the  diver- 
sity that  will  be  encountered  in  school 
di-stricts  and  university  and  college  train- 
ing programs  across  the  country.  We 
did  not  seek  the  hard  and  fast  criteria 
or  administrative  arrangements.  If  the 
program  is  to  grow  and  broaden  over 
time,  experimentation  in  administration 
must  be  the  rule. 

Third.  While  the  local  school  district 
is  given  complete  control  over  the 
teachers  assigned  to  it,  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  the  district  will  allow,  and  in- 
deed expect,  these  teachers  to  innovate 
in  the  classroom  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  and  their  feUow  teachers. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  innovation  in  teaching  is  de- 
veloped in  those  more  fortunate  school 
districts  where  affluence  and  sufficient 
{.ersonnel  create  the  favorable  environ- 
ment for  new  approaches.  It  is  my  hope, 
then,  that  members  of  the  corps  will, 
Hliile  being  treated  as  any  other  teacher 
in  Che  receiving  school  system,  be  given 
some  latitude  to  bring  their  experiences 
to  bear  in  the  new  teaching  environ- 
ment, I  hope  that  the  Ofnce  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  able  to  express  this  thought 
to  the  applying  school  districts.  The 
bill  does,  of  course,  make  it  clear  that 
members  of  the  corps  are  not  to  be  con- 
i^ldered  as  substitutes,  but  as  supplemen- 
tary personnel  in  the  receiving  district. 

Fourth.  The  bill  is  also  designed  to  at- 
tract corps  members  who  may  wish  to 
enroll  for  less  than  a  period  of  2  years. 
What  we  contemplate  here  are  the  spe- 
cial advantages  that  children  may  re- 
ceive in  summer  remedial  programs.  All 
too  often,  the  child  who  fal!.^  behind  In 
reading  comprehension,  for  example, 
goes  undetected  until  the  learning  proc- 
ess becomes  so  painful  that  education 
loses  its  excitement  and  rewards.  This 
situation  is  often  magnified  in  the  poorer 
school  district  where  class  size  alone 
tends  to  camouflage  such  problems. 
Remedial  reading  coiu-ses  during  the 
summer  months  can  be  of  great  impor- 
tance in  such  situations.  But  beyond 
that,  remedial  programs  for  the  generally 
slow  learner,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the 
nearly  blind,  or  the  retarded,  may  be 
made  available  in  the  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts as  a  direct  result  of  the  corps. 
The  highly  specialized  teachers  In  these 
subject  areas  may  not  be  able  to  leave 
their  responsibilities  during  the  school 
year,  but  would  be  most  willing  to  join 
the  corps  for  such  summer  programs. 
Finally,  the  Senate  version  of  the 
corps  carries  its  own  authorizations. 
The  House  version,  as  accepted  in  com- 
mittee in  the  form  of  a  separate  bill, 
would  call  for  the  corps  to  be  funded 
under  title  I  funds  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  in  conference  the  House  will  accept 
the  Senate  version.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate    for    unique    and    unus.ial 


program  such  as  this  to  be  placed  In  di- 
rect competition  for  the  limited  funds 
allocated  to  local  school  districts  by 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  today  will  com- 
plete the  major  education  work  of  this 
session.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion, coupled  with  the  earlier  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  firm  basis  for  even  greater 
assistance  to  education  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  is  deserving 
of  the  most  prompt  and  thorough  action. 
It  is  our  duty  as  representatives  of  the 
people  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  advance 
the  cause  of  learning  within  oiu'  Nation. 
Our  action  on  the  bill  before  us  will  serve 
as  an  index  to  how  well  we  are  carrying 
out  that  duty. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion of  education  is  the  rightful  province 
of  the  States  and  local  educational 
agencies.  This  has  been  the  pattern  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  public  education 
in  .America.  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  old  system 
of  financing  education  primarily  from 
taxes  on  property  is  no  longer  sufficient. 
In  today's  rapidly  changing  world,  lim- 
ited progress  in  education  is  little  better 
than  standing  still;  and  limited  progi-ess 
is  the  natural  i-esult  of  limited  finances. 

In  order  for  our  educators  to  use  their 
abilities  to  the  fullest  extent  and  for  our 
young  men  and  women  to  develop  their 
skills  fully,  we  must  shore  up  the  fiscal 
underpinnings  of  our  educational  system 
wherever  they  are  shaky.  We  must 
search  imtirlngly  for  new  ways  to  im- 
prove the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
and  we  must  Implement  the  findings  of 
this  search. 

Many  students  and  mans'  educational 
agencies  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  repair  deficiencies  and  to  un- 
dertake new  and  necessary  programs 
The  students  have  few  means  of  obtain- 
ing funds  necessary  to  obtain  a  higher 
education,  and  many  local  educational 
institutions  have  no  means  of  independ- 
ently acquiring  the  resources  they  need. 

But  the  effect  of  the  education,  good 
or  poor,  transcends  local  and  State 
boundaries  and  makes  itself  apparent  in 
every  facet  of  our  national  life.  There- 
fore. It  we  move  to  grant  funds  for  aid 
to  education,  we  will  but  act  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

We  will  be  well  within  the  limits  of 
Federal  prerogative  as  defined  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln:  'We  will  be  doing  for  the 
people  what  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves." 

And  yet.  there  are  arguments  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  place  in 
American  education.  Proponents  of  this 
view  maintain  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment once  makes  financial  grants  to 
individuals  and  universities,  then  It  must 
follow  that  the  Federal  Government  v\ill 
attempt  to  control  education.  Such  is 
simply  not  the  case. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Government 
shares  In  the  financing  of  vocational 
education,  school  construction,  educa- 
tion in  federally  impacted  areas  which 


means  so  much  to  my  State,  and  other 
education  programs.  In  all  these  vari- 
ous programs  there  has  been  no  indica- 
tion whatever  of  moves  toward  Federal 
control  of  education.  I  must  make  it 
clear  that  I  would  vigorously  oppose  any 
effort  to  extend  Federal  controls  over 
the  educational  process.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  grant 
the  Government  the  power  to  assist  in- 
dividuals and  unversitles  financially,  aj.d 
only  that  power.  Control  of  educalKn 
would  remain  solely  In  the  hands  of 
State  and  local  authorities. 

It  is  equally  clear  to  me  that  this  biil 
must  be  regarded  as  an  adjunct  In  the 
effort  of  local  and  State  officials  to  im- 
prove and  expand  higher  education.  I 
am  hopeful  that  they  vMl  expend  ilie 
effort  and  resources  necessary  to  m.^ke 
our  colleges  and  universities  models  of 
academic  excellence. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  stands  close  to  striking 
another  meaningful  and  necessary  blow 
for  the  betterment  of  American  educa- 
tion, and  through  that,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  American  Ufe. 

I  favor  the  proposal  before  us  and  I 
compliment  the  committee  for  its  action 
on  this  legislation  and  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  In  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  former  college  history  professor  and 
Senate  sponsor  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  I  rise  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  HJl.  9567,  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  students  in 
postsecondary  and  higher  education. 

At  this  point  when  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  faced  with  mushrooming  en- 
rollments, when  needy  students  wishing 
to  obtain  a  higher  education  are  faced 
with  rising  tuition  costs,  and  when  insti- 
tutions of  Irigher  learning  all  across  the 
Nation  are  faced  with  the  need  for  bet- 
ter, more  adequate  libraries,  dormitories, 
and  other  academic  facilities,  this  bill 
represents  an  Impressive  step  forward 
to  improve  higher  education  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation provides  for  low -interest  insured 
loans  and  undergraduate  scholarships. 
I  have  long  believed  that  such  program.' 
are  essential  to  provide  thousands  of 
needy  and  deseiwing  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  higher  educa- 
tion they  so  earnestly  desire. 

As  Senator  from  a  State  which  does 
not  have  public  community  colleges  or 
public  technical  institutes.  I  am  gratified 
by  the  provisions  of  section  702.  subsec- 
tion I  a)  of  this  legislation,  amending  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  19B3. 
The  language  in  the  bill  now  before  us 
provides  that  a  State's  allotment  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  technical  in- 
stitutes may  be  used  instead  for  the  con- 
.struction  of  academic  facilities  for  other 
kinds  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
of  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State.    The  critical  need  in  my  State  of 
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South  Dakota  is  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
port for  the  schools  now  in  existence. 

Early  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
n-ess I  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  this  transfer  of  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  funds.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  version  of 
ilie  Higher  Education  Act  follows  the 
approach  whlcli  I  have  been  urging  in 
:hi.s  regard  for  many  months.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  In  the  House-Senate 
conieience  on  this  bill,  tills  Senate 
amendment  will  be  retained  Intact. 

Mr.  President,  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  overwhelmingly  approve 
H.R.  9567. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  endorses  more  wholeheartedly  than 
I  the  Jeffersonian  maxim: 

A.iy  nation  that  expects  to  be  both  Ig- 
:;().-a.-i;  and  free,  expects  wliat  never  has 
b«et.  (.-nd  never  will  be. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  a  large  part 
of  our  more  than  SIOO  billion  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  largely  v\asted  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  in  the  recipient 
countries  of  a  democracy  modeled  after 
ouis.  has  been  the  ignorance  In  those 
countries  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
capacity  for  self  government.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  donated  billions  of  dol- 
lars, primarily  in  food,  to  India  but  only 
about  5  percent  of  that  country  Is  literate 
and  we  are  not  making  any  headway. 
The  same  general  conditions  apply  in 
Brazil,  the  largest  and  potentially  the 
richest  country  of  South  America.  And 
50  far  as  the  18  or  19  pew  nations  of 
darkest  Africa  are  concerned,  they  boast 
«hen  they  can  claim  that  1  percent  of 
!iic  population  is  literate. 

Fo:tunately,  what  we  call  literacy. 
namely,  the  basic  ability  to  read  and 
wite  simple  English,  is  high  in  this 
country,  but  we  are  rapidly  moving  into 
shat  is  called  a  period  of  automation 
'.vhich  demands  skills,  and  skills  demand 
Education.  At  the  present  time,  the 
largest  percentage  of  those  unemployed 
are  high  school  students  who  lack  the 
ambition  to  get  an  education  and  lack 
:he  skills  to  get  a  job  Fundamentally, 
therefore.  I  would  be  glad  to  support  a 
program  to  stimulate  education  at  all 
levels  and  especially  at  the  college  level 
a.^  k  proposed  by  the  pending  bill.  But 
I  think  that  the  Senate  committee  over- 
reached itself  in  sending  us  a  5-year  pro- 
eram  to  subsidize  college  education 
when  the  President  recommended  only 
3  1-year  program,  and  a  bill  to  cost 
'4.700  million  when  the  President  rec- 
ommended only  $364  million.  This  bill 
should  have  been  cut  back  to  what  the 
President  recommended,  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  a  majority  of  colleges  are 
'■low  unable  to  accept  the  students  who 
are  applying  without  tills  Federal  aid: 
and  second,  while  we  continually  talk 
peace  we  are  still  at  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  no  one  knows  how  long  that 
"ar  will  last  or  how  much  the  cost  of  it 
«ill  increase  within  the  next  12  months. 
For  those  reasons  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  to 


voice  my  support  for  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

In  the  14  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  studied  numerous  educa- 
tion bills.  A  number  of  these  have  had 
some  good  features;  and  there  have  been 
others  which  I  felt  I  could  not  support. 
However,  after  carefully  studying  this 
bill.  I  find  that  I  can  give  this  measure 
ray  whole-hearted  support. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Alabama  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  fine  work 
in  bringing  a  landmark  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  committee 
has  not  accepted  the  bill  without  amend- 
ment. Tl^e  bin  has  been  considerably 
improved  since  it  was  introduced.  The 
many  months  of  work  on  this  bill  has  re- 
sulted in  a  good  bill  which  merits  ihe 
support  of  each  one  of  us. 

When  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  was  first  introduced  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  2-year  insti- 
tutions were  specifically  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  title  HI  program. 
This  was  an  unwarranted  limitation 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
for  eliminating  this  gross  inequity. 

As  a  whole,  H.R.  9567  now  offers  us  a 
well  coordinated  balanced  program  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  will 
go  far  in  eliminating  some  of  the  major 
problems  which  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  faced  in  recent  years. 

The   principal  provisions   of   the   bill 
will- 
First,  assist  in  the  establishment  of  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams: 

Second,  expand  college  libraries  and 
encourage  research  and  training  in  U- 
brarianship; 

Third,  assist  intercollegiate  coopera- 
tion arrangements  and  establish  a  na- 
tional teaching  fellowship  progiam  to 
attract  outstanding  scholars  to  teach  In 
underdeveloped  institutions: 

Fourth,  extend  the  benefits  of  college 
education  to  more  students  by  providing 
undergraduate  scholarships  to  needy 
students:  by  establwhing.  assisting,  and 
stimulating  programs  of  insured  re- 
duced-interest loans  for  college  stu- 
dents: by  extending  and  expanding  the 
college  work-study  program :  and  by  ex- 
panding the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958; 

Fifth,  establish  a  National  Teachers 
Corps  to  strengthen  the  educational  op- 
portunities available  to  children  in  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  low-in- 
come families  and  encourage  colleges 
and  universities  to  broaden  their  pro- 
grams of  teacher  preparation; 

Sixth,  improve  the  quality  of  under- 
graduate classroom  instruction  in  se- 
lected subject  areas  by  authorizing  funds 
for  equipment  purchases  and  for  faculty 
development  programs:  and 

Seventh,  increase  the  number  and  ca- 
pacity of  academic  facilities  by  Increas- 


ing the  authorization  of  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963— 
Public  Law  88-204 — by  SIOO  mUlion  and 
by  doubling  the  authorization  in  title  n 
of  that  act. 

The  benefits  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  the  institutions,  students 
and  residents  of  Florida  are  especiallv 
significant  with  regard  to  title  III.  At 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  address  mvself 
specifically  to  that  title. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  been  exerting 
itself  to  the  limit  in  order  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  higher 
education.  One  of  the  methods  we  have 
used  to  meet  the  need  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
2-year  colleges  which  offer  2  years  of  the 
least  expensive  higher  education  avail- 
able in  the  Nation.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  more  than  30  2-year  colleges  In 
the  State — counting  both  public  and  pri- 
vate schools 

We  have  not  been  satisfied  with  just 
establishing  2-year  colleges.  We  have 
also  done  everything  possible  to  make 
these  schools  strong.  However,  there 
have  been  some  difficulties. 

The  2-year  college  at  the  present  time 
has  not  been  able  to  develop  the  prestige 
necessary  to  hold  highly  qualified  profes- 
sors. 

Further,  since  2-year  colleges  gener- 
ally offer  many  Introductory  courses  and 
2-year  professional  courses,  highly  quali- 
fied professors  feel  that  they  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  teach  in  specialized 
fields  or  to  do  specialized  research. 

I  think  that  title  III  will  offer  many 
outstanding  scholars  the  opportunity  to 
experience  some  of  the  advantages  of 
teaching  in  2-year  institutions  which  are 
making  an  all-out  effort  to  give  quality 
higher  education.  These  professors  are 
5Ping  to  find  that  close  contact  with  stu- 
dents and  the  relief  from  the  "publish 
or  perish"  pressure  are  an  aid  to  quality 
in  education  not  an  evidence  of  lack  of 
quality.  Personally,  I  think  some  of  the 
emphasis  placed  on  publishing  at  the  so- 
called  prestige  universities  is  the  result 
of  more  interest  in  reputation  than  In 
education. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
amended  the  bill  to  give  junior  colleges 
an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  program. 

Title  III  represents  a  most  significant 
step  in  the  direction  of  upgrading  and 
strengthening  the  smaller  colleges  of  the 
country.  This  title  provides  for  a  5-year 
program  of  grants  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  and  to  teaching  fellows  to 
assist  in  raising  the  quality  of  education 
avaDable  In  underdeveloped  institutions. 
For  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  suc- 
ceeding 4  fiscal  years,  it  authorizes  S25 
million  for  4-year  schools  and  S25  mil- 
lion for  junior  colleges. 

It  also  authorizes  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966  to  be  granted  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commissioner  will 
not  overlook  the  opportunity  to  expand 
the  capabilities  of  2-year  Institutions  in 
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the  granting  of  the  funds  to  be  used  at 
his  discretion. 

In  our  modern  industrialized  Republic, 
where  nothing  is  any  longer  simple,  the 
people  must  make  intelligent  citizens. 
There  was  a  time  when  an  elementary  or 
a  secondary  level  education  was  consid- 
ered enough  education  to  provide  a  citi- 
zen with  the  tools  necessary  to  make  wise 
decisions.  Today  more  formal  education 
is  necessary.  It  is  time  that  we  realize 
that  the  need  exists  to  provide  a  low 
cost,  if  not  free,  higher  education  to  all 
able  young  people. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  should  be 
adopted.  Among  them  is  the  fact  that  it 
recognizes  clearly  the  importance  of 
higher  education  to  the  continued  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation,  and  proposes  some 
specific  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  program  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

These  institutions  have  vastly  enlarged 
responsibilities,  for  they  must  train  their 
students  for  situations  in  which  the  fields 
of  knowledge  are  expanding  and  diversi- 
fying. ne'V  techniques  of  industry  and 
business  are  coming  daily  to  the  fore,  and 
ways  of  life  and  living  are  being  altered 
immeasurably. 

Students  are  coming  in  ever-greater 
numbers  to  the  campus.  Faculties  must 
be  enlarged  and  be  better  educated  and 
equipped  for  the  instruction  they  render 
and  for  the  research  they  pursue. 

No  program  for  raising  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  research  in  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  can  proceed  very 
far  or  very  successfully  unless  it  has  an 
adequate  library  to  buttress  the  endeav- 
or. Educators  have,  therefore,  taken  a 
close  look  at  the  library,  as  regards  book 
collections,  personnel,  building,  and  fi- 
nance. 

In  the  "National  Inventory  of  Librai? 
Needs."  published  in  1965  and  based 
heavily  on  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
statistics,  the  following  observations  are 
well  to  keep  in  mind  in  considering 
libraries. 

First.  Stress  has  been  given  to  in- 
dependent study,  honor  programs,  and 
new  teaching  methods  in  institutions  of 
liigher  education.  They  add  responsi- 
bilities to  the  library. 

Second.  The  tremendous  Increase  of 
recorded  knowledge,  which  makes  It 
difficult  for  libraries  to  cover  the  fields 
adequately  and  satisfactorily. 

Third.  With  the  sheer  increa.se  in  the 
number  of  students  and  faculty  has 
come  the  steady  rise  In  graduate  study, 
particularly  study  leading  to  a  doctorate. 
It  is  estimated  that  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities  will  turn  out  twice  as  many 
Ph.  D.'s  in  1966  as  in  1962.  This  trend 
affects  libraries. 

Fourth.  Tremendous  need  has  arisen 
for  infoi-mation  about  the  non-Western 
civilizations  and  countries,  resource 
materials  for  which  are  difficult  to  get, 
expensive,  and  require  special  language 
knowledge — a  problem  for  the  large 
libraries,  at  least. 

Fifth.  The  expanding  role  of  junior 
colleges  has  made  a  change  in  the  basic 
nature  of  higher  education. 


These  facts  are  some  that  underlie  the 
problem  of  college  libraries.  A  study  of 
statistics  shows  some  of  the  current 
shortcomings  at  the  national  level. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  4-year  institutions 
fail  to  meet  the  standards  for  size  and 
quality  of  book  collections. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  2-year  Institu- 
tions fail.  In  the  case  of  the  percentage 
of  the  total  educational  and  general 
budget  which  should  be  devoted  to  li- 
brary purposes,  instead  of  5  percent.  3.5 
percent  is  being  spent.  The  staff  lack- 
ing in  college  and  university  libraries  is 
some  4.000. 

The  colleges  and  universities  In  my 
own  State  of  Florida  have  been  making 
remarkable  progress,  but  in  view  of  the 
demands  made  upon  them  because  of 
rapidly  increasing  enrollments  and 
faculty,  rising  prices,  and  other  factors, 
they  still  face  many  gaps. 

For  example,  of  the  17  4-year  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  10  do  not  meet 
the  national  support  standard  for  their 
libraries.  Of  the  25  2-year  Institutions, 
8  spend  less  than  the  recommended 
5  percent  of  the  total  operating  budget 
of  the  college. 

There  are  a  total  of  129  libraries  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  containing  300,000  or  more 
volumes.  Three  are  in  my  State.  How- 
ever, of  the  14  4-year  institutions  with 
libraries  of  under  300.000  volumes  in 
Florida,  none  meet  the  standards.  Of 
the  2-year  Institutions.  25  In  number, 
none  meet  the  standards  for  numbers  of 
volumes. 

The  pending  measure  proposes  various 
kinds  of  grants,  on  a  matching  and 
maintenance  of  effort  basis  in  the  case 
of  the  basic  and  .special  purpose  grants, 
to  help  especially  the  small  and  medium 
colleges  build  up  book  collections. 

It  authorizes  funds  for  the  training  of 
library  personnel  of  all  types  and  for  re- 
search in  librarianship,  and  for  cen- 
tralized cataloging. 

The  proposals  included  in  the  measure 
before  us  mean  improved  libraries. 
This  in  turn  means  a  better  program  of 
higher  education  in  this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
wholehearted  support  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  pleased  to  see  in- 
corporated in  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  9567,  my  amendment  designed  to 
coordinate  the  educational  activities 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  eliminate  passible  duplication 
found  in  our  cunent  Federal  program. 

The  hearings  before  the  committee 
showed  clearly  that  the  host  of  Federal 
and  State  programs  designed  to  serve 
different  educational  pm-poses  overlap 
one  another.  Federal  programs  support 
vocational  training  at  one  level  and 
risiting  scientists  on  another.  I  ask 
imanimuus  consent  that  a  list  of  the  edu- 
cational programs  which  overlap  one 
another  and  which  I  compiled  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  my  comments  to  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  program.3  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  we  camiot  delay  In  pioviding 
the  additional  assistance  contained  in 
this  bill,  but  similarly  we  cannot  delay  in 
eliminating  unnecessary  duplication  and 
changing  programs  that  do  not  ser\  e  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  coordinate  the 
many  Federal  and  State  programs  and  to 
recommend  ways  in  which  our  hieher 
educational  system  can  be  improved,  thh 
bill  establishes  a  Presidential  Advi.sory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education.  This  Council  will  review  and 
evaluate  the  operation  of  the  extension 
and  continuing  education  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  recom- 
mend to  the  President  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  specify- 
ing ways  in  which  these  educational  pro- 
grams can  be  better  coordinated. 

I  believe  that  the  reports  of  lliis  Ad- 
visoiy  Council  can  go  a  long  way  in  im- 
proving the  fabric  of  our  system  of  hisher 
education.  But  we  must  also  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  State  agencies  Involved  In  hicher 
education,  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished. 
We  cannot  have  a  situation  in  which  each 
segment  of  the  system  acts  as  If  It  were 
a  completely  independent  entity.  I  thinl; 
that  we  can  achieve  effective  cooperation 
through  this  Council. 

On  another  aspect  of  this  bill,  a  part 
of  the  funds  that  would  be  available  un- 
der this  bill  would  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
other  educational  facilities. 

It  is  Important  that  these  buildings  and 
facilities  and  the  sun-ounding  ground.";  he 
constructed  with  attention  to  their  archi- 
tectural beauty  as  well  as  efficiency  in 
education. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  James  H 
ScHEtJER.  of  New  York  State,  has  recom- 
mended that  H.R.  9567  be  amended  to 
provide  that  I  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  construction  be  used  for  arti.stic 
or  esthetic  amenities  such  as  architec- 
tural design,  landscaping,  paintin?.^, 
sculpture,  or  ornamentation. 

This  amendment  would  follow  the  pre- 
cedent set  in  our  legislation  for  highway 
construction  that  provides  that  3  percent 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  States 
for  this  purpose  can  be  used  for  land- 
scaping to  make  our  highways  more  at- 
tractive. It  would  also  be  In  keeping  with 
the  administrative  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  in  construction  of  their  building? 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  here  on 
the  floor  with  my  distinguished  collea;uc. 
Senator  Morse,  and  it  is  his  desire  that 
this  point  be  taken  up  in  conference. 

So  I  am  not  offering  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  9567  for  this  purpo.sc.  but  rather  am 
urging  that  th?  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees stress  the  desiij^bility  of  usiiis;  1 
percent  of  the  fun^?^vailable  for  the 
esthetic  design  and  embellishment  of  the 
educational  facilities  constructed. 

EZHIBTr    1 

Following  are  a  list  of  federally  supported 
training  programs  and  three  memorandums 
describing  Federal  programs,  actual  and 
pending,  which  are  related  and  supplemen- 
tary to  title  I  of  S  600. 
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Academic  lvvi-landj;yi*e  ofsuppoit 


Total* 


Academic  level  and  type  of  support 


£loiDc»tiiry-sc>ccai4ar>'  e4Vcailoo  ^ 
>iil»iwri  o(  l<ical  mIhwIs     , 


Puhlic  larnl  revi-ci'i**  for  schofili,  Aarlculturc- .  

Ki"lcrull\  impattod  lu-i.-a".  Ofllc*'  of  Eijncaiton- 

'irftni^forc'iniiiMiu'nt  sn-IrrriKwicIinL',  N'ational  ivfensL* 

Fdiiiiiiion  Alt.  Oilia'  o(  Kiucailou. 
Counselin?  un-i  CLii-lanct'  Brnnls  to  Stales,  Xalloaal 

L>tffL-iwc  F.ilutiitloii  Act,  Office  uf  F:.lucfUl.>nr  -  

hoMis  to  nonrrolU,  jTivate  stliools,  Nationiu  I>efeDse 

KiluctitUtn  Act.  Oitice  of  BOiicarion .  .     

Edticuiinn  rjf  I'liililren  of  la«-iaco]ue  fiunlUm,  OfUce  of 

K<(ij(;iil(>ii  .  .,      ..  _ - 

In'liiiii  eilPii:Uinn,  iDit'rif.r .,.-.. 

niblic  liui'I  ri'vcixuf  for  >t;lwr»l«,  Inierlor. .  _ 


Supixtrt  of  refiitcd  school  aerricBfr. 


School  library  re^unrces.  Offlot  of  Education..      

Suppii'int'ntiiry  education  cflntt-rs.  O.'iice  of  Education.. 
<iraiUt'  10  otate  dt-partmenls  ol  educaticm,  Oftice  of 

Education. .     .  ,_  _ ...    , 

finint*  for  M\\\r  ^ujKTvlsorT services.  National  Defense 

Rdutjtlon  Act.Oincpof  Educollou . 

(".runis  to  Si,at<*i?  for  siitWical  services.  National  De- 

fen'^e  Education  Act,  f)i)k!c-of  Education. 
Civil  rii/lirs  RTonu*  to  sciiool  bo.irds.  0(!lce  o/  Education. 

Sujiport  ofspetiui  ureas . .     .     _. 

Educai  ion  of  deix-ndents  of  Federal  pcrsoooel  overseas, 

t>Hpartnient  of  Uert-nse..-. ,     . 

Cuban  refiiKce  paytiienls,  Office  of  Edacallnn 

KcDdall  Schcwl.  Oaltaudct  Oollece,  HBalih,  Education, 

and  \Ve)  fare ,_  .   _ 

aehooN  In  national  parks.  Interior 

Menomtriee  Indian  grants,  Interior 

Educai  ion  of  pa-*  s.  District  of  Columbia.  ..«.._ii^i™ 

I 


" -■  r — - 

.Vinpflcan  Prini  [nc  Boast  Tdr  the  Dlind,  lleolttl,  Kdiica- 

linn,  and  U'olfiro .  .    

^^cii'nn"  t'duKi'ion   for  secondary  students.   National 

.ScirtH-v  roimiliJIitm  _  

VLmtiiii:  scientist  proiuam..  NaUooal  Science  Fotwda^ 

ITItrlier education... ^i ...,.,..  

.Stddvnt  stippnrt . ^-~i.^ 

(FelU>wsIii(i?and  traliiepshii's)    

Ornduiitc  fcilow5liii»s.  N'alian^l  t>ofciise  Education  .Vet, 

Onifx- of  IXii'^tifn _ 

FpllowshiMsin  forcipn  Uni:uaEosand  area  studies.  OlTicc 

rtf  E"liic»»tloii     .  . 

L!itif;!u'«-  fcUowsIiii)!!.  N'niional  Defense  Education  Kcx. 

oiTlr."  of  Induration _ 

FeUo\vshii>«— E'luntllouiil    improveuient    for    liandf- 

catijied.  OIBo?  o(  Kduration    -     .- 

Traineesliips— Fd'i('r\tional    iniproveniEnt    for    hnn'di- 

flipped.  Ollipt  of  I'dijc-ation __ _ 

^hort-ti-rni  tniijift  =liip5— Ednmtiouai  improvement  for 

hundi.uMM'd.  (ullci' of  Edwciition.  ..  .  . 

Injury  conlroi  followsliii.p,  PuMii'  Heiiltil  Service 

i^'finuimuit  V  lic;iltti  fcUn-.v.iliij)-.  ('ul>lic  Ilealih  .Service. . 
National  Ih-^litme.^  of  UetUh  fellcwsliins  and  tralnce- 

Mllll"'.  PuMi(-  Hp'illh  Service 

\ur.^in.:  .*r\ii*es  fellowships.  Public  Ileittti  Service 

.\ir  pollution  feiiowsliipc.  PnMic  lle^ltii  Service 

Wnter  .«ui>ply  and  water  pollution  fellow&bips,  Public 

Health  Service 

NeuroloKii-al  and  seri.sory  disease  traineeshifis.  Public 

Ileidlti  Servi^-e ___ 

Profn^flion.U  nurse  rrnitioe.'.liip.s.  I'u(»iic  ne:illh  .'ervice.. 

I'uMir  i-.e.ilth  irsineeshlp^.  Public  Health  Service 

^^enior  clinieiil  troineesitips,  Public  liealtli  Service , 

Ilohabilitation  fellowships,  Vocalionol  Itebatiilitation 

.\dniini5tration 

Rebabiiitation  rewareh   Irataeeships.  Vocational   Re- 

habiiilution  .\dniini5tratioo 

Feliowshii's— Iturcau  of  (-'oinnierciai  Fislieries.  Interior 

Keilowr-hipi—East-Wehi  Center.  State 

Nuclear  iraiaecshlps.  -Moraio  Eneno"  Commission 

Nuclear  science  fellowshiiis,  .Motuic  Ener(t>-  Commis- 

."ion.. _ 

fellow-siiips.  planning  und  urban  studios,  llousing  and 

i  Ionic  Fin.ince  .\gency 

Interniilioniil  fcllo\v.«lilf».   National  Aeronautics  and 

space  Administrition. .        ..    __     _ 

H*^i'li;nt  resCEUTli  a.<*ociaIesbips,  National  Aerouautics 

.md  S[>aa' Adlnini5tratjon 

I'redoclorid    tralneesliiijs,    Xotionil    .Aeronautics   juid" 

Space  .\dndni5lratlon 

'Jruiiu.ile  fellowships.  Natlooul  science  Foundation 
Cooper.itlve   Eradu.itc   fcUoWshi|JS.    .Natiou.il    Soienee 

Foundation..*..- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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2,2S0 
3.300 


80,540 
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student  support— Continued 

(ir.iduate  Irauioesliitis.  Natinind  Science  Foundation 
Sunim'=r  fellowships  for  graduate  leaching  assistants, 

.National  Science  FounJlation... 
Postdoctoral  feilotvshliM.  National  Science  Foun>latian.i 
Senior  postdoctoral  felloirshiiH.  NatiDn:d  Science  Foun. 

dation . .  .  _ . .  .       ,   _   _       ,   _  I 

Science  tliculty  fellou'shlfis.  National  Science  Founda-  I 

lion. .         .   .  .  _ 
Summer    fellowships    for    secontlary    scboolteaclicrs, 

Natioanl  Science  Fotindatlon . 

Senior  foreiitn  scientist  fellou'ships,  National  Science 
Fo-indotion 

( Traininj:  crants)  _ ", 

In.^titutes  for  counseUnc  fiersonnel.  National  Defense 

Education  Art.  (ullt-e  of  Education. _ 

In-Jtituu-s.  National  Uifense  Education  Act,  OIBcc  of 

Ed'jcation .   __ 

In«tjti'tes  on  civil  riitbts  for  scliool  personnel,  (/iflce  of 

Education  

National  Institutes  of  Health  trainlne  erants.  Public 

Health  Service.... 

lujiiry  control  trainlne  in-ants.  Public  licaith  Service 
Chronic  disease  of  aeed  training  grants,  Public  Uealtb 

Service  _ 

Iienta!  services  trainlns  eranls.  Public  Health  Service 
Environmental  liealth  training  Krants.  Public  Health 

Serviee   

Air  iKillution  training  laants.  Public  Health  Service 
Radloloftival   health   training  grants.   Public   Health 

Servii-e 


Woler  supply  and  water  pollution,  ("libilc  licaith  Serv- 
ice..  

faiiccr  '-ontrnl  iradunE  grants.  Public  Be^ilth  Service".!^ 
CoitintO'iitv  hciilth   practice  Iralnlug  cranLs.   Public 

1  leoltb  .Service 

Neurological  and  sensory  diseo^  training  grants.  PubVle 

I  lealtli  Service 

Nurse  research  tniloing  grants.  Public  Health  Service  .' 
Institutes  for  environ  mental  iiealth.  Public  Health  Serv- 


ice. 


I,«04,7»7 


160 

11,420 
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3,4S5 

300 

2,02U 
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2S8 

1,300 ; 

2&(X10 
9,«17  [ 
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2,  .HA  099 


1, 023, 047 
(2.17.  SOfl) 
5S.  108 
2.000 
6,120 
12.  SIS 
3.fl58 
2.86« 
JOO 

412 
378 

710 

228 
0,000 
7,000 
1,000 

leo 

12,1)22 

200 

4,000 

300 

2,100 
S30 
260 

1,300 

311,000 
9.017 


Tr-iiiiinp  personnel  -.luveniie  delinquency  program. 
Welfa-e  .\dMiinlstratlon..   

Child  weir..re  training  gnnits.  Welfare  Administratioo  . 

Fucull  J -student  iiartlclpatlnii.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion..  __      .  

Sunnuer  student  training.  Atuiiilr  Energy  Commission 

Faculty  training  Institutes,  .\tontlc  Energy  ConitnLssion 

Fedenl-Stotp  training,  comumnlty  development,  Iloas- 
ing  a,id  Home  Finance  Airency.. _ _,, 

.\cn.leniic  veir  institutes  for  college  teachers,  N'atioiiai 
Science  Fouinlation... 

Sui er  institutes  for  colle:;e  teachers.  National  Science 

Kou.idati'ta... 

Co'if'TCjices  for  college  tcaebcrs.  National  Science  Foun- 

dution _.. 

Academic  year  institutes  for  secondary  school  tcachert". 

.Naiional  Science  Foundation 

Srinimer  institutes  for  secondary  sciiool  teachers.  Na'- 

llunal  Science  Foundation 

In.ser\ice  institutes  for  si^condary  school  teai?hers.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation 

Summer  institutes  for  elementary  schooi  pcrsotinei.No^' 

tlonal  Science  Founilation 

Ins.^r\'ire  institutes  for  clcincnlary  school  personuel,  Na 

lional  Science  Foundation...  

(Other  student  assistance! 

Student  loans.  National  I>(fcase  Education  Act,  Oflice 

ofEdU'-ntion 

Work  study.   Economic  Opportunity  Act.   OIHce  of 

Educai  ion.. ,,, 

Cuban  refngi*  loans.  Ofiice  of  F^ducation II. I"" 

Undercraiiuate  scholarsbips.  OITice  of  Education 

Insured  loans.  Ofhw  of  Education 

Additional  college— Work  study.  Ofiice  of  Education 

Health  professions  student  loans.  Public  Health  Service 

Nursing  student  loans.  Public  Health  Service 

Indian  education.  Interior 

Veterans  education.  Veterans*  Administration 


lostitutlonid support... __,. ,„  

(Construction) . 

11  Igher  education  facilities,  Ofiice  of  Edncation 

Ilowar*!  Vniversity  construction,  Health.  Education. 

and  Welfare ...        

Gidl'iudet  College  construct  ion.  Healtti,  Education,  and 

Welfare.   ....     _ _ 

Health  educational  facilities.  Public  Ilealth  Service. . 

East-West  Center  construction.  State 

College  bousing  I'jans,   llopsiog  and  Home  Finance 

Agency 

(Olbiu-  iiisUtutloni^  assistance) I 

State  merctinjit  marines  schoois.  Commerce 

Me<li(al  education  for  national  defense,  Licpartnicnt  of 

l>elens-.' - 

College  library  iissistanft-.  Ofiice  of  Education I.  II 

(Grants  to  developing  institutions.  Ollice  of  Education,. 
Language  and  area  t-enttrs.  .National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  OIHce  of  Education . 
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Academic  luvpl  and  type  of  sapixirt                     1       IMS 

lam 

AcHileinlc  levBi  and  type  of  support 

UK 

1066 

Inslltutlf  »at  support— Conlinued 

«31S 
14.  .100 
9,lli<0 
1.9J6 

««8 

2.000 

4,000 

2,300 

2.  .500 

8.230 
1,940 

2,000 

8,000 

28,000 

11,000 

28.000 

g,ain 

1,410 
300 

JUS 
14,  .wo 
10.  W2 
2,277 

1.114 

3.000 

4.000 

2,500 

4.000 

9.SIK 
2,2.10 

2,000 

9,000 

23,000 

10.000 

40,000 

7.m 

2,500 
400 

tS79iS68 

11,352.8.57 

Stmiuliillon     jtrnnts— EdULiitionuI    Unprovernput    lor 

Vocational  education,  act  of  lti»a,  OlHee  of  Education... 
Grants  to  Slates  for  voc-itlonal  education,  CMTice  of 

Education „ 

Promotion  of  vocational  fNluc^ition,  Olficu  of  Education. 
Area  vocntionnl  education,  XDE.\.  Oitlce  of  Educutlou. 
Work-study  programs,  vocational  oducatlon,  OlUoe  of 

Education 

Residential  vocational  schools,  Oirice  of  Education 

Cuhan  refuKce  training,  OUlce  of  Education 

Vneatioiwl   education— ApiKilaeliltt   grants,    Offlt^   of 

Educatliin    „ 

Worltcspi'ricnce,  Welfare  Administration 

han<l!cuppe'i.  Oiliot'of  K<!iiMti(m 

Instruction  lo  lunil-LTiot  inlli*Ri-5,  tHUft-  of  R-locitllon... 
XowaT'J  I'nivtTstt.v.  Ilciiltli.  E'tiication,  iiri'J  HVifuje. .. 

liaUttU'K'l  Colli'L'f.  IK'uJth.  EdUfitfOD.  ttn*!  W.-lfare 

Frecdmi-n's  )I'>^rit;il  Iriunln;  prognim.  tlealth.  Educa- 

Uon,  luiil  \V«l[:ire . 

Projcr-t  crunt.s  for  liuprovlne  nursfs  triUitlnit,  Public 

Ueullli  Sofvicfl. - 

Fuyiiieiita  to  'llpIam;LBr)iools  nl  tiursirig.  Public  llc^lth 

100,030 

34.  vm 

7, 161 
15.000 

5,000 

0 

1,44:1 

Roon 

J17.0WI 
12. 206 

342.640 

8.22(1 

132.500 

5.7fi2 

108.  aw 

1»(.00« 

159.  r.iii 

34.  ini 

7.  IM 
16.0.1.1 

26.0KI 
.i.or<( 

I.IM 

Fortuiiln  itri»rit.s  to  Mtioots  of  public  hciilth,  Fulilic 

H('iiith  i^^'^VlCli..- - 

Project  grunts  fur  pnUie  health  Iminiiif.  Pahllc  lieuUti 

8.0«M1 

ISO.Owi 

Service 

TcuchlnK  grants.  Vocntfonitl  KehuhlUtntion  Adminis- 
tration  

KiiM-Wesl  Ccnicr.  Stntc _ 

Equipment   nnd    mutcrluls   griints,    Atomic    Eucrgy 

.Mannnw,-r  ticvrlunmcni  and  Training  ..Vet  tl-ntning 
and  suh.Tlstciice.  l.al>or„ 

Anvi   Kcdcvi'lopmcnt   Act   training  and  sutislsteiuse, 
Lahor... 

Work  tniinlng.  L-altor.. ,. 

Promotion  of  .it)|>n*nticeship  and  training,  Labor..... 

.■iS6.:|i.l 

0 

34.1  f»«i 

5.  7.11 

Instructionul  cquipnicnt  for  niidetftruduate,  Nutlouut 
Scicin'e  Fomulatlon . 

Veterans  education,  Veterans'  .Adinlniiitration    ..—... 

Grudujite  science  facilitirs^  Nuttonjii  Science  Foundu- 

Continuing  educul  Ion _ 

Agricultural  e^tcnsli.n  servlei*.  -Vgriculture 

.*!|ate  terl.nicd  .vrvlcts  program.  Oommeroe 

CIvtl  -Iifense  training,  Office  of  Education , 

linn ^.. „ ,. 

InslRulloiml    grunts    for    science.    National    Science 

77,567 

10,1.474 

poundiitlon - 

Science     development     profiMni.     Nutloiiiil     Science 
FjHindiition.- ,,, 

AMI 

74.4<w 
(•) 
4.  (K<.; 

Science  education  for  undergruduiites,  National  Science 
Foundation 

Url-aii  extension  and  continuing  education,  Offloe  of 

25.n(«i 

33,0t<l 

Science    education     improvenietit    grants.     Ndtiotul 

ID  ,000 

Selcnec  Foundation. ,- 

.\dult  literacy  program,  Office  of  Education. ..,—.. 

Visltlne  icicntlsla.  National  Sdancs  Foundation 

111,000 

3.1.(100 

Traininii  of  Federal  pcrsnnneL. ,_«« ,__ 

172.067 

207,144 

Other  education ^ ^... 

Librnry  servlcss 

National  \gricnilural  Library.  Agrirnltiire 

Ornnts  for  libr.^ry  .services,  OJi..p  of  K.iiicition 

National  Library  of  Medicire,  I'ublic  Health  Service... 
Library  of  Conercss.  legislative _ 

Other _ 

88,178 

89,967 

3,567 

105.000 

6.500 

67.000 

.1.644 

120.000 

6.500 

08.000 

74,036 

76  .sn- 

Const  Ouiirl  Actulenly.  Treasury 

OutserTice  Iciintnit  of  Fwlcral  personnel,  ALL 

l..'iW 
.w.ooo 

S.S.IH 
13 .47a 

1.86.'. 

.VS.OIKl 

1,  orn,  isi 

1.4(B.83l 

5.010 
14,630 

1 

14,142 

13.46J 

Educational  TV  facil^kes  grant?,  HeaUh,  Education, 
and  Wclfure .   . 

rutillc  undcr^tandinc  of  science.  National  :.ciance  Foun- 
dation  _ 

13,742 
400 

13,0(i2 
4(rt 

»  Bflsc'l  on  C.S.  and  agency  budget  documents,.  Endudes  research  and  develop- 
ment, resiwircli  facilities.  International  education,  intramural  training  procrams.  vaino 
Of  connoodilles  an.l  property  transferred  to  e.lii.;iti.)nal  inslllutlons.  and  payments  In 
sniUKirt  (>f  cencr.1l  (lovcrnincnt  services  in  territories  and  de[)endencles  some  of  which 
5ut.[,..rt  ...liicition. 


9  Includes  grants  and  loans. 

•  Excludes  funds  for  vm:alional  education  which  are  included  under  "Vocatioiuit 
technical  and  adult  e.iucallon." 

•  It  b  •stlnu'iled  that  ji.ouo.ooo  to  $10,000,000  will  be  required  to  finance  this  proenini. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  high- 
ly pleased  to  add  my  support  to  this  land- 
mark legislation,  which  I  beUeve  will  add 
significant  dimensions  to  our  efforts  in 
the  field  of  higher  education. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  that 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
under  the  very  capable  leadership  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRsEl.  saw  fit  to  accept  my  recommen- 
dation that  funds  be  added  to  provide 
for  a  major  effort  in  the  field  of  con- 
tinuing education.  This  will  now  enable 
facilities  to  be  constructed  through  the 
use  of  which  our  universities  and  colleges 
can  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  As  is  stated  in  the 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  on  which  I  ser\'e: 

In  their  bearing  on  adult  life,  knowledge 
and  change  in  every  part  of  our  lives  have  at 
last  brought  u.5  to  the  point  where  the  old 
expressions  of  lifelong  learning  and  con- 
tinuing education  become  meaningful  dc- 
crlptlons  of  what  Is  required  of  man. 

The  overall  effect  of  this  higher  edu- 
cation legislation  enables  greater  efforts 
in  the  areas  of  university  extension  and 
continuing  education,  scholarship  and 
loan  programs,  woric-study.  grants  to 
public  schools,  loans  to  private  schools, 
new  and  modern  equipment,  library  as- 
sistance, aid  to  community  colleges  and 


technical  Institutes,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  as 
much  as  Sl.696.000  wiU  be  available  for 
such  efforts.  I  !<now  this  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  the  institutions  and 
communities  In  my  State,  and  I  intend 
to  encourage  the  broadest  possible  par- 
ticipation in  this  program. 

Senator  Morse  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  of  leadership  in  piloting  this  bill  over 
the  many  shoals  that  faced  it  and  he  and 
his  committee  deserve  every  congratu- 
lation for  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Tydincs],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  on  the  pending  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.xtement  bt  Mit.  Tydinos 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  support  this  bill,  the 
product  of  50  much  eKort,  and  patient  con- 
sideration by  the  members  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  and  the  entire  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  The  chairman, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  I.  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  hove 
performed  Invaluable  service  for  our  Nation. 
I  wish  to  especially  commend  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Nelson]   and 


the  Junior  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  their  vision  In  devising  and 
their  effort  In  advancing  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Corps  tor  disadvantaged  school  districts 
which  is  embodied  in  this  bill.  Thousands 
of  our  young  people  will  receive  the  bene- 
flts  of  a  better  education,  because  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  a  good  education 
will  enable  these  young  Americans  to  lead 
richer,  fuller,  more  productive  Uvea. 

Money  spent  to  Improve  the  quality  ot 
our  educational  faclUtlee,  to  broaden  and 
strength  our  educational  resources,  Is  an  In- 
vestment and  not  an  expenditure.  It  Is  an 
Investment  in  the  future  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. This  Is  the  most  meaningful  Investment 
which  any  society  can  make. 

Several  months  ago.  the  Congress  passed 
a  monumental  bill  to  provide  over  ftl  bllUcn 
per  year  In  Federal  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  That  law  will  pro- 
vide much-needed  assistance  to  the  school 
districts  of  our  Nation,  so  that  they  may 
better  educate  our  young  people  through 
elementary  and  high  school. 

But  today  a  high  school  diploma  Is  often 
not  enough.  Our  expanding  economy  will 
need  Increasing  numbers  of  highly  skilled 
professional  and  technical  workers.  And 
individuals  who  are  not  so  trained  will  find 
It  most  dUBcult  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  It  Is  thus  Imperative 
that  higher  education  be  made  available  to 
increasing  numbers  of  our  citizens,  for  their 
Individual  benefit  and  for  the  good  of  us  all 
.\lIowlng  Increased  nexlblllty  In  the  alloca- 
tion ot  assistance  to  public  Junior  colleges 
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and    technical    Institutes   is    especially   Im- 
portant in  this  regard. 

The  OfBce  of  Education  reports  that  In  1960 
over  a  million  high  school  graduates  did  not 
attend  college.  Of  this  number.  42  percent 
were  Influenced  by  financial  reasons  in  their 
decision.  Nearly  half  of  this  number  said 
that  they  simply  could  not  nfTord  to  con- 
sider going  to  college. 

In  my  own  Slate  ot  Marvland.  a  recent 
survey  of  the  44.000  June  high  school  grad- 
uates disclosed  that  more  than  half  planned 
to  continue  their  education.  And  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  the  high  school  graduates 
who  were  not  planning  to  continue  their 
education  indicated  that  they  would  go  to 
college  If  they  could  secure  a  scholarship  or 
a  student  Job.  or  a  long-term  student  loan. 
Wo  live  In  a  complex  and  cver-chnnglng 
world,  where  the  useful  skills  of  vcsterday 
can  become  obsolete  by  tomorrow.  By  main- 
taining n  strong  and  vital  educational  system 
we  Insure  that  our  society  will  have  the 
trained  and  skilled  manpower  which  our 
complicated  p.-itterns  of  jiving  require.  By 
milntalnlng  a  strong  and  vital  educational 
r.stem  we  insure  that  our  young  people  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  eqiiin  themselves  to 
lead  fruitful  and  meaningful  lives 

The  key  to  this  bill.  I  think,  is  that  word, 
•opportunity."  Tht."!  bill  is  aimed  at  broad- 
er Ing  the  opportunity  of  the  voung  people 
of  our  country  to  play  n  fuller  role  In  the 
M3rklng.s  of  our  society. 

There  will  be  opportunity  for  the  children 
of  lower-  and  mlddls-lncome  families  to  earn 
scholarships  or  to  take  out  low-Interest  stu- 
dent loans,  or  to  engage  In  work-study  pro- 
grams. 

There  will  be  opportunity  for  smaller  col- 
leges to  Improve  their  programs,  and  to  aug- 
ment their  faculties. 

There  will  be  opportunity  for  our  educa- 
tional institutions  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
grams of  expansion  which  are  .so  vitally  nec- 
c?sary,  so  that  they  may  .^idequately  serve  our 
expanding  school  age  poptilatlon. 

There  will  be  opportunity  for  students  to 
avail  themselves  of  expanded  stores  of  books 
and  scholarly  material  In  their  college  B- 
bniries. 

And  there  tvUl  be  opportunity  for  our  col- 
leges .and  universities  to  concern  them.selves 
innre  directly  with  the  problems  of  center 
ciry,  problems  of  poverty  and  rootlessness. 
ai.d  the  possibilities  of  community  service 
ind  community  development. 

We  do  not  seek  to  subsidize  an  Isolated 
class  of  students  and  scholars.  Rather,  we 
seek  to  open  the  doors  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  all  of  those  who  have  the  abllltv 
iiiid  the  ambition  to  walk  through  those 
doors.  And  we  must  provide  the  educated 
With  the  opportunity  to  apply  their  skills 
t.5  the  task  ot  flndlng  solutions'  to  the  prob- 
lems which  tr.ce  us  .is  Individuals,  and  as  a 
nation. 


THE  NATIONAL  TI:AC8EB  COBPS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
Pleasure  to  speak  In  support  of  H.R.  9567 
the  Higher  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1965.  Thii  bill  will.  I  believe,  prove  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  .'American 
education. 

I  want  in  particular  to  compliment  the 
.■senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  on  the  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
patience  with  which  he  conducted  the 
long  and  exhaustive  course  of  hearings 
on  this  bill  and  congratulate  him  on  the 
excellent  bill  he  has  reported  out. 

This  afternoon  I  wish  to  speak  about 
tiiat  part  of  title  V  of  H.R.  9567  that  re- 
lated to  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

The  national  shortag:c  of  teachers 

estimated   last  September  by   the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  118.000 

is  nowhere  so   acute   as   those   schools 


where  excellent  teaching  is  most  crucial, 
the  schools  teaching  the  children  of 
poverty. 

Not  only  are  we  short  of  teachers,  but 
last   fall   fully    85.700   full-time   public 

school  teachers— 5  percent  of  the  total 

did  not  fulfill  State  certification  require- 
ment, usually  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
degree. 

And  you  may  be  sure  that  these  teach- 
ers were  concentrated  in  those  school 
districts  with  the  least  in  financial  re- 
source^(uand_ttie,jnost  in  educational 
problems,  the  schools  serving  rural  and 
urban  areas  of  poverty. 

The  schools  in  these  areas  l^ear  a  great 
responsibility.  For  particulai-ly  in  cities, 
the  local  school  is  the  only  communitv 
institution  within  walking  distance  of 
everj-  adult  and  child.  It  is  the  one  insti- 
tution to  which  all  children  must  come, 
and  one  to  wliich  tliey  come  with  iiigh 
hopes  and  great  expectations.  It  is  our 
best  hope  for  changing  their  lives. 

The  Corps  will  provide  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  bring  into  the  teaching 
profession,  our  most  important  profes- 
sion, dedicated  and  piomisin.?  college 
graduates,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding desperately  needed  aid  for  these 
embattled  schools. 

If  another  generation  is  not  to  be  lost 
beneath  that  destructive  wheel  of  igno- 
rance, anger,  and  apathy  we  call  the 
cycle  of  poverty,  we  must  now  make  good 
our  ancient  pledge  of  genuine  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  all. 

Teaching  is  our  most  important  pro- 
fession, as  education  is  our  first  respon- 
sibility in  a"  free  society  where  the  dig- 
nity and  individuality  of  man  is  our 
creed. 

The  importance  of  teaching  is  such 
that  we  must  make  every  effort  to  at- 
tract, train,  and  keep  in  the  teaching 
profession  our  very  best  young  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Teacher 
Corps,  then,  is  to  attract  into  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  to  train  by  the  latest 
tested  techniques  for  senice  in  the 
schools  of  poverty  areas  the  ver>'  best  of 
our  young  people,  the  kind  of  practical, 
idealistic  college  graduates  that  made  the 
Peace  Corps  a  success; 

To  provide  an  opportunity  for  dedi- 
cated experienced  teachers  to  devote  part 
of  their  careers  to  the  schools  that  need 
their  services  most  critically: 

To  provide  an  opportunity  to  experi- 
enced teachers  of  unusual  professional 
ability  to  advance  in  their  profession  by 
becoming  training  teachers  leading  a 
Teacher  Corps  team. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide approximately  6.000  teachers  dur- 
ing its  first  full  year  of  operation.  The 
bill  authorizes  S36.100.000  for  the  Teach- 
er Coi-ps  in  this  fiscal  year.  $64,715,000 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  for  each  of  the 
3  following  years. 

The  great  appeal  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
to  the  young  college  graduate,  like  that 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  is  the  challenge  it 
offers  of  doing  a  difficult,  useful  job. 

After  a  3  months'  Intensive  training 
period  at  a  university,  the  young  Teach- 
er Corps  interns  would  go  in  teams  of 
about  five  into  schools  requesting  them, 
led  by  an  experienced  teacher.  All  the 
Teacher   Corps   members — interns    and 
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.experienced  teachers  alike — would  teach 
part  time.  Time  would  be  set  aside  for 
seminars  in  curriculum,  teaching  method, 
and  other  teacher-training  .subjects,  led 
by  the  experienced  teacher. 

The  interns  would  be  paid  a  salar\-  bv 
the  school  equivalent  to  the  beginning 
salai-y  of  a  full-tune  teacher  in  the  school 
system.  The  experienced  teachers  lead- 
ing teams  would  be  paid  a  salarv  m  keep- 
ing with  their  added  responsibilities 
Costs  to  the  schools  would  he  covered  by 
a  Federal  grant.  Let  me  emphasize. 
Teacher  Corps  members  would  be  em- 
ployees of  the  local  school. 

When  it  comes  to  selecting  teachers  to 
lead  intern  teams  the  first  place  to  look 
is  in  the  schools  serving  di.sadvantaged 
areas  themselves.  It  will  be  extremely 
helpful  to  the  success  of  the  training 
program  if  the  team  leaders  are  already 
experienced  in  the  problems  that  the  in- 
terns will  be  learning  to  solve.  It  is  also 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  in  part,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  excellent  teachers  who  have 
given  selfless  service  m  difficult  situa- 
tions the  opportunity  for  recognition 
and  advancement  that  leading  a  teach- 
ing team  woiild  provide. 

Crucial  to  the  succe.ss  of  the  Corps 
would  be  a  close  relationship  between  the 
school  and  the  cooperating  university. 
The  university  would  continue  to  take 
part  In  the  training  program  in  the 
school.  Additional  course  work  at  tlie 
university  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  interns  to  earn  an  advanced  degree 
by  the  end  of  the  2-year  program. 

It  is  most  important  to  make  clear  that 
while  the  Teacher  Corps  is  a  new  pro- 
gram, it  does  not  contain  imtried  ideas. 
Rather  it  brings  together  the  practical 
idealism  of  American  young  people  and 
the  best  ideas  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers for  the  disadvantaged. 

Dean  Lindley  j.  Stiles,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  School  of  Educa- 
tion, said  in  testimony  before  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee: 

You  have  patterned  your  bill  after  proven 
successful  practice. 

Intern  teacher  training  programs  are 
now  in  operation  at  some  40  universities 
including  Wisconsin  and  Har\-ard. 

The  specific  pattern  outlined  in  this 
bill  has  had  2  years  of  practical  testing 
at  Cardozo  High  School  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Tliere  returned  Peace 
Corps  volimteers  served  in  intern-teams, 
teaching  part  time  while  studying  in  the 
school  under  the  direction  of  expenonced 
teachers  who  were  also  teaching  them- 
selves. Fully  80  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram's graduates  have  chosen  to  remain 
in  the  field  of  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  practicality  of  setting  up  Teacher 
Corps  intern  teams  in  rural  areas  wa.= 
testified  to  before  the  committee  bv  Dr 
Pat  Wear,  of  Bcrea  College,  Berea,  ky 

We  have  explored  the  Internship  method 
(at  Berea)  and  It  worked  most  eflectlvely 

Dr,  Wear  said : 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  institution  and  we 
heartily  endorse  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps  and  feel  perhaps  It  is 
long  overdue. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Wear  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  provisions  in  the 
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bill  that  assure  local  control  and  initia- 
tive. 

Ihe  Office  of  Education  itself  would 
conduct  a  nationwide  recniiting  effort 
and  make  arrangpments  with  local  uni- 
versities, public  school  agencies,  and 
State  departments  of  education  where 
appropriate  for  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  language  of  the  bill  Is  written 
so  that  maximum  flexibility,  maximum 
opportunity  for  local  initiative  Is  main- 
tained. Strong  local  leadership  is  cru- 
cial to  the  success  of  the  program. 

Teacher  Corps  teachers  would,  of 
course,  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
local  .school  authorities. 

These  is  no  reason  to  set  up  an 
elaborate  screening  system  in  Washing- 
ton for  ajjplicants  when  that  could  be 
handled  better  by  the  participating  uni- 
versities. 

Trainine  teachers  to  work  in  poverty 
areas  require';  more  than  knowledge  of 
teaching  technique.  Broad  understand- 
ing of  the  sociolcJiy  of  urban  and  rural 
development  is  needed,  and  also  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  work  and  prob-"* 
Icms  of  s.icial  agencies  in  the  community. 

The  Teacher  Corps  training  program 
at  the  universities  would  utilize  commu- 
nity resources,  and  public  school  re- 
sources, as  well  as  university  faculty. 

Educators  have  welcomed  the  commit- 
ment of  Congress  to  action  against  the 
poverty  that  blights  so  many  American 
lives.  Particularly  those  who  mu.'it  deal 
with  the  dilemmas  of  urban  and  rural 
education  in  areas  of  poverty  have  long 
been  strugcling  with  the  problem.  New 
programs  and  ideas  have  been  developed, 
but  a  chronic  shortage  of  cash  has  ham- 
pered putting  them  Into  action. 

Thi.s  Congress  has.  at  long  last,  begun 
to  put  up  the  money  needed  to  redeem 
our  ancient  pledge  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all. 

Young  Americans  are  eager  to  help  in 
this  effort.  This  National  Teacher  Corps 
can  also  provide  the  funds  and  the 
framework  to  take  a  great  leap  forward 
in  teacher  education. 

By  shifting  the  trainine  locale  fi'ora 
the  college  to  the  disadvantaged  school, 
by  proWding  a  situation  in  which  disad- 
vantaged schools  and  univer.'sities  can 
get  to  know  and  learn  from  each  other, 
and  by  providing  a  sizable  group  of  new 
young  teachers  to  the  profession,  the 
Teacher  Corps  could  provide  a  vital 
spark  to  the  reform  of  teacher  education 
in  the  country. 


September  3.  1965.  and  that  immediately 
after  convening  on  that  day  tlie  Presid- 
ing OfBccr  shall,  without  tiic  transaction 
of  any  business  or  debate,  declare  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  noon.  Tuesday, 
September  7.  1365. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words, 
when  we  are  through  with  the  pending 
bill,  which  is  a  bill  of  major  importance, 
there  will  be  no  further  business  today, 
none  tomorrow,  except  a  pro  torma  ses- 
sion, and  on  next  Tue.sday  we  shall  take 
up  H.R.  10586,  the  Labor-HEW  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill;  following  that 
will  be  H.R.  9811,  the  omnibus  agri- 
culture bill;  H.R.  8072,  Calendar  No.  655. 
the  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  training 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers; 
the  immigration  biU;  and  miscellaneous 
other  bills  as  they  are  reported  out  of 
committees. 

There  is  one  correction  in  that  state- 
ment. They  will  not  necessarily  be 
taken  up  in  that  order  all  the  way 
through,  but  in  general  that  will  be  the 
schedule. 


L-GISLATIVE        PROGRA.M— ORDER 
FOR  AD.JOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW  AND  THEN  TO  TUES- 
DAY. SEPTE.MBER  7.   1965 
Mr      DIRKSEN.     Mr.     Pre.sident.     I 
should    hkc    to    a.sk    the    distinguished 
majority  leader  whether  there  will  be  any 
business  for  the  remainder  of  today  and 
tomorrov,'.  and  what  will  come  at  the 
end  of  the  Labor  Day  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today.  It  ad- 
journ until  9  o'clock  tomorrow,  Friday, 


HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9567)  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  oui'  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
si.<:tance  for  students  in  postaecondary 
and  higher  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  education  and  have  supported 
bills  authorizing  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion when  they  specified  there  would  be 
no  Federal  control  of  education. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  also 
knows,  I  have  been  concerned  when  cer- 
tain education  bills  have  been  passed 
wluch  I  believed  might  violate  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  courts  have  held  that 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  establishment  of 
religion  clau.se  of  the  first  amendment 
for  tax  moneys,  either  Federal  or  State, 
to  be  used  to  finance  the  teaching  of  any 
religious  doctrine. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  what 
provision  this  bill  contains  with  respect 
to  aid  to  private  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  legislative  history  on  this  point. 
I  shall  be  brief 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  about  separation 
Qf  church  and  state.  I  am  the  author 
of  a  judicial  review-  bill,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  a  co- 
sponsor,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Clark],  and  several  others. 
As  the  Senator  also  knows.  I  have  been 
urging  that  v.e  have  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  hopeful  that 
at  an  early  date,  although  it  may  not  be 
until  the  next  session,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  schedule  hearings  on  the 
bill. 

For  the  legislative  record  on  this  bill, 
let  me  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to 


page  114  of  the  committee  report.  I  read, 
starting  in  the  second  paragraph: 

The  term  ■academic  lacUlUea"  shall  not— 

I  emphasize  "shall  not" — 

Include  (a)  any  facility  Intended  prmmrr.y 
for  events  for  which  udmlgsion  Is  to  be 
charged  to  the  i^eiienU  public,  or  (bi  nny 
gymnasium  or  other  f.icUltv  specially  de- 
signed for  athletic  or  recreational  activities, 
other  than  for  en  ac.^demlc  course  In  phys- 
ical education  or  where  the  Commission  j 
finds  that  the  physical  Integration  of  such 
faculties  with  other  academic  facilities  In- 
cluded under  this  act  Is  retiulrod  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  act — 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter — 
or  (cl  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re- 
ligious worship,  or  (d)  any  faculty  which 
(although  not  a  facility  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause)  is  used  or  to  be  used  primarily 
m  connection  with  any  part  of  the  program 
of  a  school  or  department  of  divinity. 

Dropping  to  tho  bottom  of  that  para- 
graph: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
term  "school  or  department  of  divinity 
means  an  instlttitlon,  or  a  department  o: 
branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program  is 
speclflcally  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 

Honeycombed  throughout  the  bill, 
these  guarantees  are  contained  in  sec- 
tion after  section.  I  inssted  on  them 
as  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  Insert  In  the  Record,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  legislative  history,  refereiice  by  wav 
of  restrictions  in  this  bill  that  bears  upoii 
the  Senator's  question  which  will  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  money  provided 
for  by  this  bill  cannot  be  spent  for  reli- 
gious purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  sections  of  the  bill  bpn.- 
upon  the  point  raised: 

"LIMrTATlON 

"Szc.  111.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  tltl;  for  any  education  activities  or  serv- 
ices related  to  sectarian  ln.structlon  or  reli- 
gious worship,  or  provided  by  a  school  or 
department  of  divinity.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "school  or  department  of 
divinity"  means  an  institution  or  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  Institution  whose  pro- 
gram Is  speclflcally  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  reli- 
gious vocation,  or  to  perpare  them  to  teach 
theological  tubjects, 

"UMITATION 

"Sec,  207,  No  gr^tiit  may  be  made  under 
this  part  for  books,  periodicals,  documenta, 
or  other  related  materials  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  religious  worship,  or 
primarily  In  connection  with  any  part  of 
the  program  of  a  school  or  dep,-irtment  of 
divinity.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "school  or  department  of  divinity" 
means  an  institution  or  a  department  or 
branch  of  an  Institution  whose  program  la 
speclflcally  for  the  education  of  students  to 
prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  reli- 
gion or  to  enter  upon  some  other  rellglouis 
vocation,  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logicaJ  subjects. 
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"DmNITION    or    'DEVELOPING    IWSfl'lUTlON' 

"Sec  302.  As  used  In  this  title  the  term 
'developing  Institution*  means  a  public  or 
nonprofit  educational  Institution  which — 

"lai  admits  aa  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  hig:i  school,  or  the  recagnleed  equivalent 
oi  such  certificate: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(h)  is  not  ail  Institution,  or  department 
or  bri.nch  of  an  Institution,  whose  program 
is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
llgirrn  or  to  enter  up^n  some  other  religious 
voc-jiion  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
loslcoJ  subjects." 

Title  rv  is  concerned  with  programs  assist- 
ing students  to  receive  higher  education 
1,-ritnlnp. 

"LIMITATION 

"SEC.  602.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  l3e  construed  to  authorize  the  mahmg 
of  :.nv  pB\Tnent  under  this  title  for  religious 
worship  or  instruction. 

"TEACHEa    CORPS    (VOCRAM 

"Ecc.  513.  (ft)    •   •  •• 

"(di  A  local  educational  agency  may 
utilize  members  of  the  Te.icher  Corps  as- 
signed to  It  In  providing,  in  the  manner 
described  In  section  205(a)  (2)  of  Public  Law 
874.  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  as  amended,  edu- 
cational services  In  which  children  enrolled 
in  private  elementary  and  secondary  .schools 
c:in  participate, 

"LIMITATION 

"Sec  529.  No  fellowshtp  shall  be  awarded 
under  this  part  for  study  at  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "school  or  department 
pt  divinity"  means  an  InslltuUon  or  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  Institution,  whose  pro- 
pram  Is  speclflcally  for  the  education  of 
studc?nts  to  prepare  them  to  become  minis- 
ters of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some  other 
reliRlous  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to 
tench  theological  subjects. 

"LIMITATION    ON    PAYMENTS 

•  Sec.  609.  Nothing  contained  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  authorise  the  making 
of  ony  payment  under  this  part  for  any 
equipment  or  materials  for  religious  worship 
or  instruction."  v 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  the  only  question 
that  could  arise  as  to  religion  Is  whether 
or  not  a  mere  furnishing  of  the  grants 
to  :icctarian  schools  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  nonsectarian  purposes 
and  the  furnishing  of  grants  for  the 
acquisition  of  materials  used  in  courses 
of  Instruction  for  nonsectarian  purposes 
meet  the  mandate  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  view  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  The  Supreme  Court 
Is  the  place  to  get  that  finally  decided. 
The  judicial  review  probably  would  be 
the  vehicle  to  take  It  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

M-.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
asrpcs  with  me  that  although  the  Su- 
preme Court  holds  very  clearly  that  tax 
moneys  can  not  be  used  for  the  teaching 
of  any  religious  doctrine,  it  has  made  no 
deci.~ion  on  tfiis  specific  point  as  yet. 

Mr  MORSE.  We  have  no  decision. 
The  Senator  and  I  discussed  that  this 
aflernoon.  'We  hope  the  Maryland  case 
»'iil  so  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  rai.se 
the  i.<.5ue.  No  one  knows  with  certainty 
because,  as  we  know,  the  Supreme  Court 
trie.s  to  avoid  constitutional  Issues  if  they 
can  be  determined  on  other  grounds. 


Our  bill  would  be  one  whicii  I  do  not 
see  how  determination  of  the  question 
could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  our  bill  spell 
out  clearly  that  any  taxpayer  can  bring 
a  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
5th  amendment  of  any  provision  of  this 
bill  as  well  as  all  of  the  provisions  of  all 
bills  providing  aid  to  education  at  any 
level. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  clearly  my  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  ERVJN.  And  any  Federal  taxpay- 
er could  bring  .such  a  suit  and  the  Court 
would  have  jurisdiction  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  in  dispute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  I  offered  and  the  Sen- 
ator cospon.'wred. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  appreciate  the  replies 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  my  ques- 
tions The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-.  I 
propose,  as  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, toehold  hearings  on  the  bill 
early  next  session,  I  trust  we  shall  be 
able  to  report  the  bill  favorably  and  ob- 
tain action  on  it  before  anything  can 
be  done  under  this  bill, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  now  Invite  myself, 
through  my  friend  from  North  Carolina, 
as  an  early  witness  to  those  hearings. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  wish 
to  take  only  a  minute.  I  know  that  Sen- 
ators aie  prepared  to  leave  the  city. 

I  do  not  want  the  occasion  to  go  by 
without  making  a  comment,  having 
served  on  the  full  committee  and  the 
subcommittee,  and  without  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  heard  the  Senator  say  he  is  not  pre- 
paring himself  to  be  buried,  when  some 
of  the  other  Senators  were  singing  his 
praises. 

I  wish  to  say  what  an  experience  it  has 
been  for  me  to  serve  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  this  Important  piece  of 
legislation. 

We  are  all  Interested  in  the  coordina  - 
.tion  of  the  Federal  program.  There  are 
approximately  200  different  Federal  pro- 
grams on  education.  There  should  be 
some  coordination  between  all  of  those 
programs.  I  believe  that  aim  is  accepted 
in  most  cities. 

I  also  have  had  some  discussions  with 
the  chairman  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  some 
funds  being  used  for  beautification  of 
school  buildings.  I  have  discussed  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  1  percent  for  the  beau- 
tification of  school  buildings.  I  defer  to 
the  judgment  of  the  chairman  on  that 
matter. 

Before  I  take  my  seat  I  will  reiterate 
my  praise  for  the  chairman  and  for  the 
Republican  Senators.  Senator  Prodty, 
Senator  Dominick,  and  Senator  Javits. 
as  well  as  the  Democratic  Senators,  for 
their  contribution  in  this  important  piece 
of  legislat.on, 

Mr.  MCRSE.  I  wish  to  state  further- 
more for  the  Record  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1,   are   printed   on   page   after 


page  of  this  bill.  He  has  been  of  great 
help  to  me  in  bringing  the  bill  to  fruition 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

In  regard  to  the  language  which  I  as- 
sume to  be  in  the  House  bill,  which  deals 
with  trying  to  beautify  our  school  build- 
ings, to  give  1  percent  of  funds  for  the 
architectural  aspects  of  them,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  objective 
of  that  proposal.  It  can  be  discussed  m 
conference.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  shall  support  it  in  conference, 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  reflects  the  labors  and  judgments 
of  many  persons,  but  of  no  one  more 
dedicated  and  persevering  than  our  col- 
league, the  senltSr  Senator  from  Oregon. 
As  one  who  has  observed  closely  his  ef- 
forts as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  and  who  served 
for  a  time  as  a  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee under  his  leadership.  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  his  understanding 
and  his  accomplishment  in  bringing 
forth  this  long-awaited  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
incorporates  a  number  of  proposals  that 
I  have  advanced  over  the  past  year. 
Three  relate  in  particular  to  community 
or  jtmior  colleges — a  type  of  institution 
that  I  have  long  felt  should  be  given  a 
larger  share  of  our  educational  resources. 
Congress  made  a  start  in  this  diiection 
when.  2  years  ago.  it  adopted  in  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  a  large 
part  of  the  community  college  program 
I  had  been  advocating  for  years. 

Thus,  title  IH  of  the  pending  bill 
would  open  up  to  2-year  colleges,  as  well 
as  4-year  colleges,  the  assistance  to  be 
provided  for  developing  institutions. 
Grants  under  this  title  would  meet  part 
of  the  cost  of  financing  cooperative 
agreements  between  developing  institu- 
tions and  other  colleges  and  unlversl-  >♦ 
ties — a  technique  well  designed  to  up- 
grade the  qualifications  of  junior  col- 
leges. 

In  addition,  title  VII  amends  The 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
in  two  important  respects,  so  far  as  jun- 
ior colleges  are  concerned. 

The  first  change  removes  the  arbitrary 
requirement  that  con.iti-uction  grants  to 
public  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  amount  to  40  percent  of  costs — 
no  more,  no  less.  This  formula  has 
forced  several  Stales,  including  New  Jer- 
sey, to  assign  their  entire  allocation  to 
one  institution.  le^>4»g>>no  funds  for 
other  worthy  applicants.  Today's  bill 
revises  this  formula  to  make  40  percent 
the  ceiling  on  the  Federal  contribution, 
leavlrigk4t  up  to  the  States  to  distribute 
the  funds  more  widely  as  they  .see  fit. 

Title  VII  also  increases  the  authoriza- 
tions provided  in  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  amount  authorized  for  grants  for 
the  construction  of  undergraduate  fa- 
cilities is  increased  by  $100  million,  from 
S230  to  $330  million  For  graduate  fa- 
cilities, the  authorization  is  doubled, 
from  S60  to  S120  million.  I  had  proposed 
that  both  authorizations  be  doubled,  but 
the  amounts  now  provided  in  the  bill  will 
allow  for  a  significant  expansion  of  these 
programs. 
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Finally,  Mr.  President,  part  C  of  title 
V  authorizes  fellowships  for  the  ad- 
vanced training  of  teachers  in  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondarj'  schools.  Forty 
percent  of  the  fellowships  would  be 
available  to  persons  Just  graduating  from 
college  who  desire  to  pursue  a  teaching 
career,  while  the  remaining  60  percent 
would  go  to  persons  with  5  or  more  years 
of  professional  experience.  The  total 
number  of  fellowships  authorized  by  the 
bill  would  rise  from  4.500  for  fiscal  1966 
to  10.000  next  year  and  to  15.000  for  each 
of  the  3  succeeding  years. 

When  I  introduced  my  own  fellowship 
bill— S.  1192 — on  February  18  of  this 
year.  I  was  hopeful  that  this  concept 
would  find  wide  .support  in  the  Senate. 
I  could  not  anticipate,  of  course,  that 
5  months  later  the  President  would  urge 
us  to  authorize  a  program  of  fellowships 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  seeking  to  Improve  their  skills. 
In  his  statement  of  July  17,  the  President 
graciously  acknowledged  that  the  pro- 
posal owed  much  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  of  myself. 

I  was  delighted,  of  course,  to  learn  that 
consensus  can  be  a  two-way  street.  I 
am  even  more  delighted,  however,  to  see 
this  bill — a  milestone  of  education  prog- 
ress which  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part 
in  developing — moving  toward  early  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it 
most  difficult  to  express  to  the  Senate 
my  verj'  deep  appreciation  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  on  the  bill.  I 
wish  to  repeat  agam  that  without  the 
help,  the  advice  and  counsel  I  have  re- 
ceived at  evei-y  stage  in  the  Senate,  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  since  it  was 
first  introduced  last  January,  we  could 
not  now  be  at  the  point  of  final  passage 
I  hesitate  even  to  try  to  enumerate  the 
contributions  each  has  made.  I  have  al- 
ready thanked  those  w'ho  worked  with 
me  on  the  subcommittee.  They  had  to 
carrj'  the  heavy  load  of  hearings  and 
executive  sessions  and  floor  debate  They 
worked  hard  and  long,  and  I  am  truly 
indebted  to  them.  Members  of  the  full 
committee  were  equally  involved.  I  have 
already  mentioned  several,  but  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  particularly  to 
thank  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams  1  whose 
interest  in  helping  the  community  col- 
lege and  in  finding  solutions  to  the  ac- 
creditation problem  was  early  made 
manifest  to  nie  His  senior  colleague 
from  the  same  great  State,  Senator  Case 
is  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine.  He 
too,  was  early  knocking  at  the  committee 
door  with  constructive  solutions  to  these 
problems.  I  thank  him  for  it  and  for 
hii  great  help  even  before  this  session  in 
working  out  what  1-ecame  the  fellowship 
provisions  of  title  V  of  the  bill.  He  and  I 
were  engaged  in  a  friendly  rivalry  as  to 
which  could  produce  a  better  teacher  fel- 
lowship draft.  Title  V,  part  C  bears 
many  of  his  contributions.  My  very  able 
coUeapue  and  valued  friend.  Senator 
Grttening  saw  to  it  very  early  in  the 
process  that  the  Federal  credit  unions 
would  not  be  overlooked.  The  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr  Mc- 
GovER.sl  reminded  us  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  in  the  funding  of 


college  construction,  and  he,  too,  was 
most  interested  In  solving  the  accredita- 
tion problem.  There  are  many,  many 
more,  and  to  each  and  evei-y  one  1  can 
vonly  say  that  1  thank  them  with  sin- 
cerity. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be  gieatly 
derelict  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  these 
blUs  are  not  exclusively  the  product  of 
senatorial  work  In  each  of  the  offices 
of  the  Senators  I  have  named  at  one  time 
and  another  today,  there  are  hardwork- 
ing men  and  women  who  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  with  selfless  ded- 
ication, and  who  In  advising  us.  in  pre- 
paring the  factual  backup  material 
which  permits  us  to  function,  and  who 
work  literally  day  and  night  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  our  States,  de- 
serve high  commendation.  To  them  I 
express  my  deep  personal  appreciation. 
I  know  that  I  cannot  know  of  all  each 
has  done,  but  in  symbolic  appreciation  to 
them  I  wish  to  name  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  tonight  those  who  serve  in  a  liai- 
son capacity  with  our  subcommittee. 
They  include  Mr.  Robert  Perrin  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Winge,  of  Senator  McNamara's 
staff:  Mr.  Richard  Yarborough  and  Mr. 
Alan  Mandel,  aids  to  Senator  Yarbor- 
occh;  Dr.  Richard  Schier.  who  advises 
Senator  Clark:  Mr.  William  Stover,  re- 
search assistant  to  Senator  Rakdolph; 
and  Mr.  Adam  Walinski,  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  PROtriY  is  an  old  and 
trusted  friend  of  every  one  on  the  sub- 
committee and  I  wish  to  pay  speciil 
tribute  to  the  help  that  he  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Rufresne  have  given  us.  Mr.  Roy 
Mlllenson.  minority  clerk,  and  Mr.  Steve 
Kurzman.  minority  counsel  shared  with 
the  majority  staff,  Mr.  John  Forsythe, 
committee  counsel,  Mr.  Stewart  McClure 
and  Mr  Charles  Lee,  a  truly  tremendous 
task  in  making  clear  the  alternatives  and 
options  with  which  we  were  faced  in 
every  section  and  title  of  the  bill.  I  am 
deeply  and  truly  grateful  to  each  of  them 
and  to  those  who  worked  with  them  early 
and  late,  our  printer.  Mr.  Steve  Coffey 
and  our  staff  secretaries  In  particular 
Miss  Helen  Eagle,  Miss  Marjorie  Whit- 
taker.  Miss  Margaret  Porcher  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Forsythe.  who  with  Mrs.  Thelma 
Blankenship  and  Mrs.  Bobbie  Paradise  of 
the  minority  staff  constantly  performed 
the  impossible. 

In  conclusion,  however.  I  would  be 
greatly  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  public 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
White  House,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  I  thank  them  in  the 
names  of  Mike  Monatos  and  Doug  Cater, 
each  of  whom  provided  me.  and  all  who 
worked  with  me,  with  very  valued 
counsel. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
leadership  provided  by  former  Secretaries 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  none  is  deserving  of 
higher  tribute  than  Judge  Celebreeze,  un- 
der whose  guidance  many  programs  came 
of  age,  not  the  least  those  relating  to 
education.  I  salute  ex-Secretary  Cele- 
breeze and  his  capable  associates  Under 
Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  and  Commis- 
sioner Keppel  for  their  wisdom  and  for 


their  willingness  at  every  turn  to  make 
our  role  easier.  I  thank  their  Immediate 
associates  Mr.  Phillip  Des  Malrais.  Mm 
Patria  Winalski,  Mr.  Chester  Rllyea.  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Halperin,  for  every  bit  of  th» 
help  each  gave  to  us.  I  am  most  appre- 
ciative of  their  personal  contributions  to 
the  success  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
each  will  commend  to  everyone  in  the 
agency  who  did  the  charts,  who  prepared 
the  tables,  who  crafted  the  testimony  in 
draft  form,  and  who  did  each  of  the  In- 
dispensible  jobs,  my  thanks  and  thosL'  o; 
my  associates. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  left  till  the  la.n 
Senate  Legislative  Counsel  because  It  is 
fitting.  They  are  with  us  before  the  bill 
is  introduced,  they  are  with  us  in  com- 
mittee markup,  their  work  is  with  us  on 
the  floor  and  they  write  our  confcreTice 
reports.  They  are  the  craftsmen  of  the 
law  and  so  I  wish  to  close  this  portion  of 
my  remarks  with  my  tribute  to  them 
On  this  bill  we  were  privileged  to  have 
available  the  sei-vices  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Le- 
Roux,  and  Mr.  Blair  Crownover  and  w 
are  indebted  to  them  to  a  great  decree. 
I  thank  them  and  aU  who  worked  with 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bi:i 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cali 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND  i  when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Murphy]  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  !Mr 
Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.';ee 
(Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  l.Mr. 
Church! .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Wyomin? 
[Mr.  McGeeI.  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois TMr.  Douglas!  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd!,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright!,  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ty- 
Di.vGsI   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tywncs!  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bass!,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas!,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright!,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore!,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GeeI, wouid  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccsl.  the 
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Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HickenlooperI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr  Saltonstall!  are  necessarily  ab- 
fent. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MUEPHYl  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming 'Mr.  SiMpsoNl,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young!  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogos],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stallJ.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (M.-. 
Slmpson!.  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  VoungI  would  each  vole 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Murphy!  has  been  previously 
announced.  '^ 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  79, 
r.ay.s  3,  as  follows: 

I  No.  248  Leg,  I 

TEAS— 79 

Hayden  Moss 

Hill  Muiidl. 

HoUand  Musltle 

Hruska  Nelson 

Inouye  Neubergor 

Juckson  Postore 

Javits  Pearson 

Jordan,  N.C.  Pell 

Jordan,  Idaiio  Prouly 

Kennedy,  t/l&as.  Pioxnilre 

Kennedy,  NY.  Kandolpb 


Aiken 

.lUott 

Ba.'tlett 

Bash 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewt.ter 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Vo. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

ClnrK 

Coo  Tier 

Cotton 

Cams 

Dirkr.en 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Blt'nder 

Brvln 

Fauiiln 

Fong 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Bastland 


An'ierson 

Bass 

Boggi 

Byrd.  Va. 

Church 

Douglus 


Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuiiiin 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcali 

MUler 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

NAYS— 3 
Robertson  S 

NOT  VOTING — 18 
Fulbright 
Gore 

Hlckenlooper 
Lausche 
McCarthy 
McGee 


Rlblcoff 

RllssL'!!,  S.C. 

Ruseell,  Ga. 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Tulmadge 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


Murphy 

Soiionstall 

Simpson 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  9567)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
:!iat  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

-Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
uiat  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Hou.=e  of  Representatives  thereon:  and 
thai  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
"he  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Hii-L.  Mr.  McNamara.  Mr,  Yarborough. 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Javits. 
and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  .Senate, 

Ml-  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  compli- 
•■ncni  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oreron.  With  his  usual  skill  and  with 
we  .sure  touch  that  he  always  shows 
'■hen  he  is  in  charge  of  a  bill,  he  has 


piloted  the  bill  through  the  Senate  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

As  so  many  of  us  said  when  the  debate 
began,  the  whole  Nation  will  be  grateful 
to  Senator  Morse  for  his  fine  leadership 
in  respect  of  this  critically  Important 
measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  attributes  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  that  he 
does  his  homework,  and  he  knows  the 
score  when  he  brings  a  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Second.  w*en  an  amendment  Is  sub- 
mitted, he  shows  the  utmost  caution,  be- 
fore he  ever  approves  of  it  or  is  willing 
even  to  take  it  to  conference.  That  was 
demonstrated  today,  when  he  thought  he 
ought  to  examine  every  implication  of 
the  sorority-fraternity  amendment.  He 
has  managed  the  bill  skillfully  and  has 
brought  it  through  Senate  deliberation 
in  record  time.    I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  respond  to  the  most  gracious  words 
of  Senators  Dirksen  and  Javits,  which 
are  overgenerous  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing my  ears  tingle,  that  this  bill  bears 
throughout,  in  the  form  of  words,  phras- 
es, sections,  parts  and  titles,  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  legislative  result 
of  the  diligence,  the  application,  and  the 
insight  of  both  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

I  thank  each  of  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy, and  I  assure  each  of  them  that 
where  we  have  differed,  the  fact  that 
work  on  the  bill  was  completed  tonight 
bears  witness  to  the  resolution  in  con- 
scionable  compromise  of  the  difficulties 
we  jointly  faced  in  our  endeavor  to 
bring  forth  a  sound  bill  and  one  oriented 
to  the  public  interest. 

I  think  that  we  have  done  this,  thanks 
in  great  measure  to  the  spirit  of  accom- 
modation shown  by  all  Senators  today. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  imanlmous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  2,  1965,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  511)  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  of  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
refened  as  Indicated: 

Proposed  Disposal  of  Certain  Materials 
PaoM  THE  National  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Admlnlatrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  jwoposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  dl&posai  of  quartz  crystals 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (with  an 


accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
-Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Adiulnlstraior.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  auihoonze  the  disposal,  without  regard  tc 
the  preecrlljed  6-month  waiting  period,  of 
lump  steatite  talc  from  the  national  stock- 
pile (with  accompanying  papers  i:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 

Report  or  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washingto.n 
A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  transmJUing.  pursuant  to  law. 
;.  report  of  that  Bank,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Amendment  of  Joint  RtsoLfTio.v  Phovidinc 

FOR   MemDERSHIP   OF  THE   UNriED   STATES   IN 

THE  P*N  American  Institt-ie  of  Geocrapht 
AND  History 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  His- 
tory and  to  authorize  appropriations  therelor 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
Acceptance  or  Two  Instruments  for  Amend- 
ment OF  THE  CoNsrrrtJTioN  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  acceptance  by  the  United  Slates  of 
America  of  two  Instruments  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  i  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Reports  of  Acting  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  fi- 
nancial statements  of  Government  Printing 
Office,  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  procedures 
.*nd  practices  for  terminating  procurement  of 
excess  missile  spare  parts.  U.S.  Army  Missile 
Coiiunand,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  1965  ( with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  SOres.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.   a   report  on  management  of 
automatic  data  processing  facilities  in  the 
Federal  Government,  dated  August  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Control  of  Use  of  the  Design  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  and 
OP   THE   Seal   of   the    President    of   the 
UNirto  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
control  the  use  of  the  design  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  tiie  United  States  and  of  the  Seal  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  (with  an 
iiccompanylng  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ADMISSION  Into  the  United  States  o»  Ceb- 
IAI.V  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Rainbow  Post  2065. 
Vercrana  of  Foreign  Wars.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  relative  to  the  creation  of  a  conclu- 
sive presiiniptton  that  all  prisoners  ot  war 
suffer  service-connected  deaths;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Two  petitions  signed  by  J.  Urtane.  and  A. 
Urtans.  both  ut  Vernon.  Conn.,  favoring  lib- 
eration of  the  Baltic  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  yepr  ending  June  30. 1966.  and  for  other 
purposes  iRept.  No.  880) . 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty interests  ( Rept.  No.  684 ) . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1935.  A  bill  to  fjnend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
to  provide  for  the  timely  determination  of 
cert.ilp.  cljilms  of  American  nationals  settled 
by  the  United  States-Polish  Claims  Agree- 
ment of  July  16.  1960.  and  for  other  purpDses 
(Rept.  No.  682). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
oii  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  for  cer- 
tain vessels  having  two  or  more  decks,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  674); 

S.  1349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inland,  Great 
Lakes,  and  western  rivers  rules  concerning 
sailing  vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  in 
length   I  Rept.  No.  675);    and 

H  R  5989.  An  act  to  amend  section  27, 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 
146  U.S.C    8B31    I  Rept,  No    676), 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2118.  A  bill  to  clarify  sections  9  and  37 
of  the  Shipping  .Act.  1916.  and  subsection 
0(di  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  1920,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No  686):  and 

S.  2142.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  admeastlre- 
ment  of  small  vessels  (Rept.  No.  677). 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment; 

H  R.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establlsh- 
ntent  of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  sug- 
gestions. Inventions,  or  scientific  achieve- 
ments by  men)bers  of  tile  Armed  Forces 
which  contribute  to  the  efficiency,  economy, 
or  other  improvement  of  Government  opera- 
tions (Rept.  No.  678). 

By  Mr.  INOUTE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HIl.3039.  An  act  to  amend  section  1006 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  make  payment  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  members  of  an  armed  force  un- 
der his  Jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  such  payment  is  due  (Rept. 
No   685) . 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments ; 

S.  897,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  .Saint  Crol;f  National  Scenic 
Waterway  In  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No, 
679  I  , 

By  Mr,  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  1674  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  cl  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No, 
8831. 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

HR.  6431  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of 
nickel  be  admitted  Iree  ot  duty  (Rept.  No 
681). 

Sy  Mr,  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
.appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10386,  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 


BILL.S  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  rend  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  UAUSCHE: 
S  248B    A    bill    for   the  relief  of  Assenka 
Tzvetanova  Stovanova;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlio  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S,  2490-  A  bill  to  authortee  the  p-ayment  of 
pension  under  section  541  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  the  widow  of  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  n.  or  the  Korean 
conflict  without  regard  to  the  period  of  time 
such  widow  wi\a  married  to  the  veteran.  If 
the  veteran  committed  suicide;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr,  HOLLAND: 
S.  2491.  A  bill  tor  the  rellel  of  Dr.  Juan 
Federlco  Antonio  Lamas  y  Parra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HKtrsK*) : 
S.  2492,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seng  Un  Wu; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2493,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hudson  National  Scenic  River- 
way  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when   he  Introduced   the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 

5.2494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shul  Lee 
Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTTRE: 

3.2495.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  career  incen- 
tives for  certain  professionally  trained  of- 
ficers of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McInttre  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTIONS 
TO   EXPRESS   THE  SENSE   OF  CON- 
GRESS       WITH        RESPECT        TO 
STRENGTHENING      THE      INTER- 
.■UWERICAN  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JA\TTS  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlson )  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution iS.  Con.  Res.  56)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
strengthening  the  Lnter-American  sys- 
tem, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

•  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


September  2,  196.5 


RECOGNITION  OP  WORLD  LAW  DAY 

Mr.  McGOVERN  ifor  himself.  Mr 
Javits.  and  Mr.  Morse)  submitted  a 
concurrent  re.solution  'S.  Con.  Res.  57i 
to  recognize  the  World  Law  Day.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr 
McGovern,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading) 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OP  THE 
SENATE  CONDEMNING  THE  RU- 
MANIAN PERSECUTION  OF  HUN- 
GARIAN MINORITIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  'lor 
himself.  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  submitted  a  resolution  is.  Re5 
143  >  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
condemning  the  Rumanian  persecution 
of  Hungarian  minorities,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading. ) 
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HUDSON  RIVER  SCENIC  RIVERWAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  thai 
seeks  to  preserve  the  splendor  of  one  of 
the  world's  great  rivers,  the  Hudson 
FYom  the  inception  of  this  great  countrj' 
the  Hud.5on  River  has  been  the  focal 
point  for  many  of  the  major  develop- 
ments in  our  history.  The  settlement  of 
New  York,  mementos  of  naval  and  land 
battles,  and  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
greatest  metropolitan  area  are  just  a  fe« 
of  the  highlights.  But  we  are  in  dancer 
of  losing  the  heritage  and  beauty  of  this 
river  basin  to  its  most  magnificent  crea- 
tion, the  metropolitan  area. 

It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the 
growth  of  this  Nation  that  we  have  al- 
lowed the  majestic  Hudson  to  fall  into 
such  a  shabby  state.  Unsightly  build- 
ings, pollution,  and  simple  disinterest 
mark  its  flow  to  the  sea.  Moreover,  it  is 
evident  that  these  conditions  will  become 
even  worse  in  the  future  unless  we  act 
As  industry  expands,  as  the  urban  areas 
continue  to  sprawl,  the  scenic  beauty  will 
continue  to  suffer. 

This  bill  seeks  not  only  to  beautify  this 
area  but  to  coordinate  many  of  thf 
efforts  that  are  already  underway.  At 
the  present  time,  five  governmental  agen- 
cies are  directly  involved  in  the  ciif 
and  planning  of  Hudson  River  Basin 
projects.  The  Atomic  E^nergy  Commis- 
sion, the  Coast  Guard,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  the  General  Services  .Administration 
are  all  involved  in  the  regulation  of  pro- 
grams affecting  the  Hudson  River 
Basin. 

My  proposal  would  establish  the  Hud- 
son National  Scenic  Rivei'way  and  set  up 
a  15-member  commission  including 
representatives    from    New    York.   Ne« 


Jersey,  and  those  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  They  would 
act  as  an  advisory  body  for  the  Secretary 
In  determining  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive means  of  preserving  the  river  and 
siiriounding  areas. 

Tlie  establishment  of  this  commission 
will  not  encroach  upon  further  develop- 
ment of  the  re^iion.  Because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  meircpolitan  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
believe  that  we  could  presen-e  the  river 
afid  its  banks  in  their  natural  condition. 
This  is  not  the  thrust  of  this  bill.  What 
I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  construct  a 
woikable  plan  wheieoy  local.  State,  and 
Federal  programs  will  proceed  toward  a 
commoii  goal — that  of  preserving  the  in- 
iierent  beauty  of  the  Hudson. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  this  is 
not  the  establishment  of  a  national  park. 
The  provisions  which  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  land  are 
strictly  limited.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide access  to  recreational  areas,  not  to 
obtain  land  vitally  needed  for  industrial 
and  residential  uses.  Moreover,  this  is 
the  first  piece  of  progre.sslve  legislation 
geared  to  our  urban  areas.  It  will  ac- 
lually  encourage  appropriate  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  the  river 
basin. 

Under  this  bill  the  Secretarj'  is  di- 
rected to  work  out  plans  for  expansion 
and  development  with  State  and  local 
sovemments.  No  lands  presently  under 
■State  control  may  be  affected  without 
their  specif.c  consent.  What  is  envi- 
sioned is  Federal  assistance  in  areas 
where  coordination  is  needed  or  where 
lack  of  resources  have  made  further 
action  impossible.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  would  protect  this  section 
from  inti-uslon  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. Acting  as  coordinator,  he  would 
bring  the  expertise  of  his  office  to  State 
planning. 

Industrial  areas  already  in  existence 
would  not  be  directly  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram. Further  commercial  use  would 
be  encouraged  along  the  guidelines  set 
up  by  the  commission.  Their  primary 
objective  is  to  provide  a  well  balanced 
plan  for  expansion  with  emphasis  on  pre- 
serving the  natural  beauty  of  this  his- 
toric region. 

Up  until  this  time,  the  individual 
States  have  worked  alone  in  the  areas 
of  zoning  and  other  community  activi- 
ties. What  is  proposed  here  is  a  partner- 
ship which  will  provide  the  technical  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Government  for 
State  planning  operations.  The  States 
will  be  responsible  for  the  initiation  of 
all  programs  and  wUl  call  upon  the  com- 
mittee for  recommendations. 

Such  an  advisory  committee  will  serve 
K<  an  example  to  be  followed  by  other 
States  in  dealing  with  similar  problems. 
I  am  sure  that  other  areas  suffer  from 
the  same  growing  pains  and  would  wel- 
come experienced  guidance. 

Because  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  en- 
courage every  aspect  of  urban  develop- 
ment I  think  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
understand  the  necessity  for  this  pro- 
gram. Many  of  our  other  great  cities 
are  faced  with  similar  problems.  They 
iiave  reached  the  point  where  further 
expansion  can  only  take  place  when  vital 


natural  landmarks  are  sacrificed.  The 
demands  of  our  expanding  metropolitan 
areas  cannot  be  ignored.  But.  we  can 
ill  afford  the  destruction  of  natural  and 
esthetic  resources  to  serve  these  needs. 

Senators  Kennedy  and  Javits  have  in- 
troduced legislation  designed  to  imple- 
ment these  policies  as  have  Congressmen 
Daniels  and  Ottinoer  on  the  House  side, 
I  believe  that  because  the  Hudson  bor- 
ders New  Jersey  on  Its  journey  to  the  sea 
a  more  comprehensive  proposal  must  in- 
clude both  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
In  New  Jersey  we  are  already  taking 
steps  to  beautify  the  metropolitan  Hud- 
son by  the  establishment  of  a  Stale  park 
across  from  Ellis  Island.  With  this  as  a 
starting  point.  I  believe  that,  working  on 
both  sides  of  this  great  river,  we  will  be 
able  to  combine  urban  utility  with  un- 
spoiled beauty. 

We  must  concentrate  on  the  gifts  that 
nature  has  provided  for  us  The  Hud- 
son gave  birth  to  our  great  metropolis. 
As  her  offspring  we  are  duty  bound  to 
preserve  her  noble  heritage. 

Such  an  effort  will  call  upon  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  In  the  past  we  have 
shown  that  by  working  together  as 
neighbors  we  are  able  to  solve  many  of 
our  common  problems.  The  creative 
thinking  that  has  marked  our  successes 
In  the  past  will  be  applied  to  maintain 
Oie  beauty  of  our  common  boundary, 
the  Hudson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFtTCER  <Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair* , 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  bill  cS.  2493)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Hudson  National 
Scenic  Riverway  in  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CAREER  INCENTIVES  FOR  CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONALLY  TRAINED  OFFI- 
CERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  career  Incentives  for  certain 
pi-ofessionally  trained  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bUl  may  He  on  the  table  for 
10  days,  so  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  wish  to  be  associated  with  this  bill 
as  cosponsors  may  have  that  opportui»liy, 
Mr.  President,  the  background  for  this 
bill  is  very  simple.  As  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense  have  become  more  and 
more  complex,  a  large  number  of  skillrd 
professionals  have  been  needed  to  fulfill 
the  mission  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Among 
these  professionals  I  would  include  law- 
yers, physicians,  optometrists,  podia- 
trists, veterinarians,  pharmacists,  and 
psychologists.  All  of  these  men  need 
further  training  beyond  the  4  years  of 
college  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  perform  their  mili- 
tary assignments. 

Many  of  these  professionals  receive 
their  graduate  training  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Some  of  them  are  career  militai-y 
personnel  who  are  trained  at  the  Gov- 


ernment's expense.  All  of  them,  once 
trained,  make  a  considerable  financial 
sacrifice  if  they  choose  to  remain  in  the 
armed  services  for  their  career. 

What  my  bill  would  do.  quite  simply. 
is  to  provide  a  minimum  recognition,  m 
t^rm.«  of  rank  and  pay.  of  the  graduate 
education  wiiich  is  required  of  these  men 
before  they  are  able  to  can-y  out  their 
jobs. 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  is  needed.  It 
is  needed  to  provide  fair  treatment  to 
many  profes.<ionals  in  the  armed  services 
who  are  presently  undergoinp  severe  dis- 
ciiminatlon  in  the  determination  of  their 
rank  and  pay.  It  is  needed  to  make  pro- 
fessional careers  in  the  Armed  Forces 
more  attractive,  so  that  our  Nation  will 
no  longer  have  to  bear  the  financial  bur- 
den of  constantly  training  new  replace- 
ments for  profes.sional  military  jobs. 

I  have  been  informally  Informed  that 
the  net  effect  of  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  be  to  result  in  a  pain  to  the  Depart- 
m.ent  of  Defense,  that  the  increased  cost 
of  pay  will  be  more  than  matched  by  the 
les-sened  need  for  in-ser\'ice  training  and 
the  benefits  in  terms  of  professional  ex- 
perience. Although  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  detailed  figures  "on  this 
point.  I  do  believe  that  any  cost  would  be 
minimal. 

Mr.  President,  in  discu.sslng  this  bill  I 
feel  that  full  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
continued  efforts  of  the  American  Op- 
tometric  Association  to  bring  corrective 
legislation  of  this  sort  before  the  Con- 
press,  Without  the  able  work  of  "Tony" 
Maiilman  of  the  Washinston  office  of  the 
American  Optometrtc  Association.  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  introduce 
thi'^  bill  at  this  early  date. 

Similar  legislation,  H.R.  9731.  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Lecgett  and  other  Members.  Tliis  bill 
has  been  endor.sed  by  the  Commissioned 
Officers  A.s.sociatlon  of  the  U,S,  Public 
Health  Senice.  the  .American  Pociiatry 
Association,  the  American  Veterinar\' 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Asiiociation,  the  American 
P.sychologlcal  Association,  and.  of  course. 
the  American  Optametric  Association. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  as  introduced. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  a  sectional  analvsls  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  rr- 
f erred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  sectional  analysis  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  bill  fS.  2495  ■  to  amend  titles  10 
and  3T.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
career  incentives  for  certain  profes- 
sionally trained  officers  of  the  Anned 
Forces,  introduced  by  Mr.  McLvtyre.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senices.  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  bj(  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
i4merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1405(21  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "205(al  (7)  and 
(8)"  and   Inserting   "205(8)     (7)-(ll)", 
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Sec.  2.  Section  3287  of  title  10.  Dnlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  niter  subsection  (D) : 
"(El  Up  to  three  years  II  he  Is  appointed 
m  n  speciality  which  requires  training  beyond 
the  four-year-college  level  as  a  precondition 
to  his  appointment,  one  year  for  each  aca- 
demic year  so  required," 

Section  5600  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  after  subsection    <3i- 

"(41  A  person  appointed  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve whose  appointment  Is  conditional  upon 
his  possessing  training  beyond  the  four-year- 
college  level  shall  be  credited  with  up  to 
three  years  .service  In  an  active  status,  one 
year  for  each  academic  year  so  required," 

Section  3353  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  oddlng  the  following  new  sub- 
section after  subsection  (o  : 

■■(di  A  person  covered  by  subsection  (a) 
and  whose  appointment  is  conditional  upon 
his  possessing  training  beyond  the  four-year- 
college  level  shall  be  credited  upon  his  np- 
polntment  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
with  up  to  tliree  years  service  m  an  active 
commi.'^sioned  status,  one  year  for  each  aca- 
demic year  so  required," 

Section  8287  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  after  subsection  (5)  : 

■(6 1  Up  to  three  years.  If  he  Is  appointed 
in  a  specialty  which  requires  training  be- 
yond the  four-year-college  level  a.-;  a  precon- 
dition to  this  appointment,  one  year  for  each 
academic  year  so  required." 

Section  8363  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  after  subsection  (c)  ; 

"(d)  A  person  covered  by  subsection  (a) 
and  whose  appointment  Is  conditional  upon 
his  possessing  training  beyond  the  four- 
year-college  level  shall  be  credited  upon  his 
appointment  and  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  up  to  three  years  service  In 
an  active  commisioned  status,  one  year  for 
each  academic  year  so  required." 

Sec.  3  Section  205  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

111   Subsection    (a)    Is  amended — 

(Ai  by  Inserting  "and  (f)"  after  "(b)-(d)" 
In  the  Introductory  language; 

(Bi  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 8 ) : 

(CI  be  redesignating  clause  "(9i"  as 
"1121": 

(Di   by  inserting  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(9)  for  an  officer  credited  with  service 
under — 

"(A)  section  3287(al(2)  (A),  (B).  or  (E) 
of  title  10; 

"(B)  section  3353(b)  (3).  (4),  or  (5),  (c) 
or  (d)  of  title  10: 

■(C)  section  6600(1)1(1)  (C).  (2),  (3),  or 
(4)  of  title  10; 

"(D)  section  8287(a)  (2),  (3).  or  (6)  of 
title  10; 

".El  section  8353(b)  (3),  (4),  or  (St.  (c) 
or  I  d  1  of  title  10; 

the  service  so  credited  to  him.  but  not  more 
more  than  three  years; 

"(101  for  an  otflcer  whose  appointment  Is 
conditlonni  tipon  hi.s  possefslng  n  diictor  of 
philosophy   degree — three    years; 

"(i;  1  for  an  ofScer  whose  appointment  Is 
conditional  upon  his  possesetng  training  be- 
yond the  four-year-college  level — up  to  three 
years,  one  year  for  each  academic  year  so  re- 
quired; and ';  and 

(El  by  striking  out  "(9)"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "(!2)". 

(2i   Subsection   (b)    Is  amended  by  strid- 
ing out  "clause    (7)    or    i8i"  and   inserting 
m  place  thereof  "clause  i7).  (8),  (9),  iJO) 
or  (11)". 

i3i  The  following  new  subsection  Is  added 
after  subsection  "(e)": 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  serv- 
Ive  credited  under  clauses  (9),  (10).  or  (11) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not — 


"(1)  be  Included  In  establishing  eligibility 
for  voluntary  retirement  or  separation  from 
a  uniformed  service:  or 

■(2)  Increase  the  retired  or  retirement  pay 
of  a  person  who  became  entitled  to  that 
pay  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  en- 
acting this  subsection," 

The  sectional  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  MclNTYRE  is  as  follows: 

Sectional  Analysts  of  a  Bill 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1405,  to  author- 
ize the  "years  of  service"  that  would  be 
credited  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
lor  basic  pay  purposes  under  section  3  of  the 
bill  to  be  used  ns  a  multiplier  In  computing 
his  retired  pay. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3287,  5800,  3353. 
8287,  and  8353,  so  as  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  up  to  3  years'  constructive  service 
credit  for  rank  and  lineal  precedence  to  those 
officers  of  the  unifonned  services  who  are 
required  to  have  advanced  training  beyond 
the  4-year  college  level  as  precondition  to 
their  appointment,  I  year  for  each  academic 
ye.ir  so  required. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  section  205,  to  authorize 
certain  professional  officers,  and  those  as- 
signed to  duties  requiring  advanced  training 
beyond  the  4-yei'-r  college  level  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  their  appointment,  to  be  credited 
with  additional  years  of  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  basic  pay. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  extend  this 
privilege  to  all  categories,  of  ofHcers  credited 
with  constructive  service  for  grade,  promo- 
tion, and  seniority  purposes 

PrapOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United  .States 
Code,  to  provide  career  incentives  lor  certain 
professionally  trained  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments,  the  con- 
structive service  so  credited  would  be  gen- 
erally equivalent  to  the  years  of  college  edu- 
cation over  the  normal  4  years  obtained  by 
officers  at  their  own  expense  before  entering 
military  service. 

An  otBcer  who  has  obtained  his  profes- 
sional training  and  licensure  at  his  own  ex- 
petise  would  be  placed  in  a  position  com- 
parable to  that  of  his  college  contemporary 
who  entered  the  service  with  only  a  basic 
baccalaureate  degree  and  received  his  addi- 
tional training  and  education  at  Govern- 
ment expense  while  on  active  duty  without 
loss  of  rank  or  precedence.  Under  current 
regulations,  the  penalty  imposed  on  an  Indi- 
vidual who  obtains  advanced  education  at 
his  personal  expense  is  sutBciently  severe  to 
deter  such  highly  qualified  Individuals  from 
entering  the  service. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate 
this  penalty  and  thereby  encourage  a  greater 
number  of  professionally  trained  officers  to 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  and  remain  on  a 
career  basis. 


WORLD  L-iVW  DAY 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse!,  my  colleagues  on 
the  steering  committee  of  Members  of 
Congress  for  world  peace  through  the 
rule  of  law.  I  submit  a  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  support  of  Con- 
Eiess  for  the  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  being  held  Septem- 
ber 13  to  18  in  Wa.shington,  DC. 

This  resolution  v,as  submitted  yester- 
day in  the  House  by  Mr,  Fraser,  Mr. 


Pulton     of     Pennsylvania,     and     Mr. 
Fascell. 

The  highest  judicial  and  legal  officials 
of  120  nations  will  be  the  special  hon- 
ored invitees  at  this  conference  and  more 
than  2.000  of  the  world's  leading  lawyers 
are  expected  to  attend  and  participate  m 
the  proceedings.  Former  Presideiitj! 
Eisenhower  and  Ti'uman  wiU  serve  as 
honorary  cochairmen  of  the  sponrors 
committee,  and  Earl  Warren.  Chief  .lu.s- 
tice  of  the  United  States,  Is  the  honor&n' 
Chairman  of  the  Conference.  It  will  be 
perhaps  the  most  important,  represent- 
ative and  influential  international  as- 
sembly of  the  legal  profession  in  history. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  would  be 
a  fine  welcome  to  the  hundreds  of  vlslt- 
ing  supreme  court  justices,  parliamen- 
tarians and  membei-s  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion from  all  over  the  world.  Its  adop- 
tion will  once  again  demonstrate  the 
strong  faith  of  the  U.S,  Government  in 
a  world  ruled  by  law. 

Mr,  President,  this  resolution  Is 
simple  and  self-explanatoi-y,  I  a.'-k 
unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  may  have  a  chance  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business,  Tuesday,  September  7.  ! 
hope  that  it  will  be  speedily  approved 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  oy 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The   concurrent   resolution    iS.   Con. 
Res.  571  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows; 
S.  Con.  Res.  57 

Whereas  1965  is  International  Cooperation 
■year  as  proclaimed  by  the  U.N  General  As- 
sembly and  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  this  Congress  has  enacted  S.  Ctm 
Res,  36  to  encourage  international  coopera- 
tion within  the  framework  of  law  and  oriler; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  has  designated 
September  13.  1965.  as  World  Law  Day,  u 
special  day  for  emphasizing  the  need  to 
strengthen  International  cooperation 
through  law  and  legal  irstitutlons:  and 

Whereas  September  13.  1965.  marks  the 
opening  of  the  Washington  World  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  TTirough  Law  with 
leading  Jurists,  lawyers,  and  legal  scholars 
from  120  nations  meeting  in  Washington 
to  discuss  the  development  of  legal  rules "nnd 
Judicial  systems  for  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Co:i- 
gress  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stjtes 
welcome  to  their  shores  the  Jurists  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  of  these  m:3r,y 
nations  and  will  Join  with  them  in  this  im- 
portant effort  to  build  world  peace. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  South  Dakota 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concun'enl  resolu- 
tion welcoming  to  the  United  States  the 
distinguished  participants  in  the  Wash- 
ington World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law.  This  Conference  will  be 
the  second  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law — the  first  was  ap- 
propriately held  in  Athens  in  1963. 
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The  Washington  Conference  is  a  truly 
momentous  e\'ent.  It  will  bring  together 
tlie  greatest  assemblage  of  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  legal  profession 
linin  more  than  100  countries,  and  will 
be  a  most  apt  observance  of  the  first 
Wjrld  Law  Day  proclaimed  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nati3;is  in  this  International  Coop- 
eration Year. 

Our  Nations  Capital  is  indeed  fortu- 
.".aie  to  be  honored  by  the  presence  heire 
01  this  historic  gathering  of  esteemed 
juilsts,  lawyers,  and  legal  scholai-s,  who 
ha\p,  singly  and  togetiier,  contributed  so 
much  to  moving  the  world  toward  man- 
kind's great  dream  of  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ieiit  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
imioduction  from  World  Law  Day,  a 
l^ubiication  of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center,  which  is  sponsoring  the 
Wasliinslon  Conference  under  the  able 
guidance  of  its  Chairman,  Charles  S. 
Rhyne. 

There  being  no  objection  the  introduc- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

1,NTP.0UVCT10N 

(By  Charles  S.  Rhyne) 

The  first  World  Law  Day  will  be  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  world  on  Septem- 
iier  13,  1965,  to  focus  the  attention  of 
people  everywhere  on  the  Importance  of  the 
role  of  the  law  l<i  Individual  freedom  and 
nianHlnd's  hope  lor  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
U:Uverse. 

It  will  also  mark  the  opening  day  of  the 
Washington  World  Conference  on  World 
Police  Through  Law  at  which  the  highest 
Judicial  omclnls  and  the  leaders  of  the  inter- 
national legal  profe6,*:ion  will  explore  ways 
In  which  law  and  legal  Institutions  may  aid 
in  the  resolution  of  internatlonol  disputes 
and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

World  Law  Day  will  be  an  Imjxirtant  in- 
ternational event  during  International  Co- 
operation Year  as  proclaimed  by  the  United 
Nations  and  governments  throughout  the 
world  Its  observance  will  provide  an  out- 
standing opportunity  for  International  co- 
operation to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  tile  cause  of  peace. 

Appropriate  observances  will  take  place  In 
almost  every  country  of  the  world  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  Is  essential  to  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween men  and  states.  Ceremonies  at  the 
local.  State,  and  National  levels,  as  well  as 
"Ppropriate  intcrn-\tlonal  events,  will  dram- 
r'.ize  the  necessity  for  Justice  under  the 
liw  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  for  the 
individual  as  well  as  for  national  freedom 
and  Inde.oendence. 

It  Is  an  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
legal  profession  to  Join  with  their  fellow 
citizens  to  organize  programs  of  educational 
6nd  Inspirational  merit  worthy  of  the  iMop- 
crntive  support  of  the  entire  community. 
It  rosters  an  Increased  respect  for  the  law. 
I'  encourages  responsible  citizenship  by 
•■mphaslzing  the  Individual's  responsibilities 
to  the  community,  and  It  provides  every 
cltlsen  the  opportunity  to  make  a  per.-jonal 
contribution    toward    the    development    of 

in.inklnd's  most  practical  hope  for  peace 

aorid  peace  under  the  rule  of  law. 

September  13.  1965.  is  the  day  on  which 
appropriate  observations  everywhere  will 
demonstrate  a  public  appreciation  of  and 
dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  Jtjstlee  and 
equality  tmder  the  law  for  all  men  every- 
'fhere.  World  Law  Day  Is  International 
Cooperation  Year  In  action.  It  Is  a  Joint 
enterprise  of  the  legal  profession,  govem- 
tnental  and  other  leaders  of  nations  to  focus 
attention  of  all  peoples  upon  the  rule  of 
liw  as  the  true  path  to  world  peace.    Peace 


and  order  can  be  achieved  and  maintained 
In  the  world  commtinity  only  when  law 
rules  and  legal  Institutions  are  strong 
enough  to  prevent  war. 

World  Law  Day  will  remind  mankind  of 
the  promise  and  potential  of  a  world  ruled 
by  law  and  of  the  cooperative  projects  now 
under  way  to  accomplish  that  great  ideal 
No  more  meamlngful  project  to  save  human- 
ity from  nuclear  holocaust  could  take  place 
as  a  part  of  International  Cooperation  Year, 
With  such  a  great  objective  before  us,  let 
us  do  otu-  task  well, 

A  world  legal  system  Including  a  world 
court  system  and  a  world  law  code  must  be 
based  upon  the  foundation  of  national  law 
and  coiu-t  systems.  Thus  the  International 
legal  profession  should  focus  its  attention 
upon  building  stronger  domestic  foimda- 
tlons  for  the  concentrated  effort  to  create 
a  rule  of  law  for  the  world  community. 

Low  must  replace  force  as  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  fate  of  humanity  World  Law 
Day  win  cause  man  to  think  and  act  to  build 
through  International  cooperation  a  peace- 
ful world  which  can  only  mean  a  world 
where  the  rule  of  law  has  replaced  the  rule 
of  force. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  RUMANI- 
AN PERSECUTION  OF  HUNGARI- 
AN MINORITIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  there  are  presently  about  2  mil- 
lion Hungarians  living  in  Rumania  who 
are  being  systematically  persecuted. 
The  present  generation  of  Hungarians 
are  in  grave  danger  of  losing  a  heritage 
that  stretches  back  over  1.000  years. 
The  resolution  I  am  submitthig  today  ex- 
presses the  deep  concern  of  the  Senate 
over  the  plisht  of  these  brave  people. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  should  be  particularly 
sympathetic  to  the  strains  of  national- 
ism. Our  historj'  shows  that  the  spirit 
of  American  freedom  and  independence 
gave  birth  to  this  countrj'  and  has  made 
it  grow  and  prosper.  Let  us  assist  these 
people  in  their  effort  to  retain  those 
tenets  of  daily  life  that  are  so  necessary 
to  an  honorable  existence. 

Hungarians  first  moved  to  Transyl- 
vania during  the  10th  century.  Thev 
provided  the  driving  force  for  political 
and  economic  developments  in  this  area 
until  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Transyl- 
vania became  part  of  Rumania  in  1920 
under  the  Peace  Ti-eaty  of  Trianon.  The 
Second  Vienna  Awarti  of  1940  returned 
the  northern  part  of  this  territory  to 
Hungary.  But.  in  1947.  the  Paris  Peace 
Treaty  annulled  the  award  and  returned 
northern  Transylvania  to  Rumania. 
This  treaty  stlpiUated  that  the  Rumani- 
an Government  would  extend  equal 
rights  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to 
.sex.  religion,  or  language. 

It  is  the  violation  of  these  terms  of 
the  Paris  treaty  that  I  find  most  offen- 
sive. The  people  were  given  a  solemn 
promise  which  has  been  continually  cir- 
cumvented so  that  all  that  remains  is 
the  hollow  shell. 

Oppre.5slon  has  been  the  key  word 
since  1946.  The  particular  targets  were 
the  middle  income  farmers  and  business- 
men who  were  persecuted  and  relocated 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  strong  national- 
istic class. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts  the  Hungarians 
in  Transylvania  boldly  supported  the  ef- 
forts of  their  kin  in  the  tragic  Hungarian 


revolution  of  1956.  Once  this  uprising 
was  suppressed,  the  Rumanian  author- 
ities committed  themselves  to  a  poUcy 
of  sterilization  to  insure  that  the  na- 
tionalistic feelings  which  sparked  the 
Hungarian  uprising  would  not  spread  to 
Transylvania. 

The  form  of  these  reprl.>;als  have 
changed  after  the  initial  harsli  measures 
produced  the  expected  results.  In  1957 
and  1958  mock  tnals  were  held  at  Kolozx- 
var  for  the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority. The  usual  death  sentences  were 
Imposed  for  crimes  against  the  state. 
Numerous  secret  trials  were  also  held  to 
purge  the  Hungarians  of  their  natural 
leaders.  In  addition,  many  other  offi- 
cials succumbed  to  official  pressure  and 
confessed  to  the  sins  of  bourgeoisie  na- 
tionalism and  policies  of  cultural  Isola- 
tion for  Hungarians. 

Because  of  these  harsh  penalties,  the 
necessity  for  public  trials  and  mass  ar- 
rests are  no  longer  necessary.  The  mem- 
ory of  what  can  happen  to  those  who 
speak  out  against  the  state  Is  sufficient 
to  silence  the  public  voice  of  na- 
tionalism. 

Efforts  are  now  unden»'ay  to  force 
Hungarians  out  of  Transylvania  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  This  is  being  done  by  mak- 
ing this  once  productive  area  one  that  is 
incapable  of  supporting  the  millions  of 
Hungarians  who  are  now  living  within 
Its  confines.  An  example  of  this  policy 
may  be  found  In  the  rich  natural  gas  de- 
posits around  Kisarmas.  These  supplies 
were  tapped  but  the  Industrial  complexes 
that  would  normally  form  In  this  area 
were  officially  situated  outside  Tr.<in5yl- 
vania.  The  Government  built  a  chemical 
industrial  complex  40  miles  from  the 
source  of  thl.s  power.  To  do  so  It  had  to 
construct  a  pipeline  over  mountains  and 
establish  an  entire  new  city  to  house  the 
workers.  All  this  when  the  natural  loca- 
tion of  these  products  could  have  easily 
been  built  right  on  the  site  In  Transyl- 
vania. 

The  end  result  of  such  policies  is  to 
force  the  Hungarians  Into  other  sections 
of  Rumania  to  be  assimilated  by  the 
predominately  Rumanian  populations 
But.  the  fate  of  those  remainlnc  in  Tran- 
sylvania is  equally  distressing.  Hungar- 
ians who  refuse  to  leave  their  homeland 
are  denied  access  to  their  historical 
rights.  The  Hungarian  language  is 
slowly  disappearing  from  both  school  and 
marketplace.  Religious  freedom  is  a 
mockery.  National  cultural  organiza- 
tions are  virtually  nonexistent, 

Tlie  great  contributions  of  Hungarians 
to  the  art,?  and  sciences  are  either  not 
taught  or  are  prr.sented  through  the 
Rumanian  institutions.  The  Hungarian 
Bolyal  University  has  been  merged  with 
the  Rumanian  Babes  University:  courses 
formerly  taught  In  Hungarian  are  now 
presented  only  in  Rumanian.  The 
official  language  of  district.';  that  once 
spoke  Hungarian  almost  exclusively  arc 
now  forced  to  converse  in  Rumanian, 
Hungarian  workers  employed  in  shops 
must  speak  Rumanian  to  their  fellow 
Hungarians, 

Finally,  the  Hungarian  areas  are  being 
politically  subdivided  so  that  any  hope 
of  cultural  survival  fs  impossible.  The 
Rumanian  government  paid  lip  service  to 
the    Paris    treaty    by    establishing    the 
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Magj'ar  Autonomous  Province  to  provide 
a  center  for  Hungarian  activities.  At 
the  outset  it  was  apparent  that  this  was 
more  a  symbol  than  a  roality.  with  only 
29  percent  Hungarian  population.  How- 
ever, by  1081  this  figure  had  risen  to 
almost  30  percent.  To  cope  with  this 
increased  stronghold  the  Rumanian 
Government  changed  the  boundaries  of 
tills  area  decreasing  the  Hungarian  pop- 
ulation to  less  than  65  percent  and  add- 
ing a  commensurate  number  of  Ruma- 
nians to  the  area. 

Even  in  regions  that  are  almost  ex- 
clusively Hungarian,  both  officials  and 
police  are  Rumanian.  If  the  Hungarian 
language  is  used  at  aU  it  is  In  a  purely 
secondary  capacity. 

So  it  is  seen  that  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  Hungarians  to  preserve  their  culture 
they  are  slowly  being  made  a  forgotten 
ethnic  group.  They  have  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  adapt  to  most  any  political 
divisions  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to 
relocate  and  form  their  natural  commu- 
nities. But  the  Rumanian  Government 
has  shown  a  repeated  unwillingness  to 
allow  this  to  happen.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  drive  these  people  from  their 
nationalism.  If  the  younger  generation 
is  not  permitted  to  participate  in  ethnic 
functions  and  find  education  in  their 
own  language  their  individuality  will 
surely  perish. 

The  Hungarians  are  asking  no  special 
dispensation,  no  Rumanian  subsidy  to 
carry  on  their  activities  In  reality,  all 
they  want  is  to  be  left  lo  their  own  de- 
vices to  perpetuate  a  life  of  ageless  cus- 
tom. Surely  there  can  be  no  heresy  in 
speaking  one's  native  languace.  Revo- 
lution IS  not  taught  in  church  and  school. 
They  seek  only  the  right  to  be  them- 
selves. 

I  hope  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  serve  notice  on  the  Rumanian 
Government  that  wp  abhor  the  practices 
of  suppression  presently  being  employed 
in  Transylvania.  The  freedom  to  live 
one's  life  in  the  shadow  of  a  historic 
culture  is  a  right  given  by  God  to  his 
people.  He  has  vested  the  world  with 
different  customs  that  we  might  learn 
from  each  other.  In  essence,  this  is  all 
that  these  brave  people  ask.  a  chance  to 
be  themselves,  a  chance  to  live. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  now  Ui  in- 
troduce in  the  Record,  affidavits  from 
Individuals  who  are  particularly  knowl- 
edsreable  in  this  area.  Because  many  of 
the  individuals  providing  the  affidavits 
have  relatives  in  Rumania,  their  names 
have  been  deleted  from  their  statements 
for  the  protection  of  their  families. 

AmDAVIT 

In  the  spring  of  1965  I  tmvclpd  e.'ctensively 
in  Rumania,  mostly  tn  Transylvania,  but 
also  In  the  provinces  of  Muntenla  and  Molda- 
via. Observing  certain  conditions  wnich  pre- 
vail especially  with  regard  to  the  1.75  million 
Hungarian  minority.  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  following  testimony  to  the  European 
Subcommltte*  of  the  House  Porelen  Affairs 
Committee  in  Washington.  D.C..  with  special 
reference  to  the  forthcoming  hearings  on 
recent  developmenta  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  In  support  of  House  Resolutions 
290  and  291  and  its  companion  resolutions: 

Tlie  Rumanian  Communist  Government 
discriminates  against  its  citizens  In  general. 
Communist  dogma  rules  Its  actions,  and  po- 
litical freedom  even  of  the  very  limited  kind 


noticeable  In  Hungary  and  Poland  is  abfient. 
not  to  mention  any  general  regard  for  Indi- 
vidual human  rights  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed m  Western  countries.  "Liberal- 
ization" m  internal  affairs  has  hardly  begun 
and  the  fear  of  the  Securitate  ( secret  police ) 
Is  prevalent.  But  over  and  beyond  the  gen- 
eral oppression  of  the  populace,  the  Govern- 
ment discriminates  even  more  against  Its 
citizens  of  Hungarian  origin  In  order  to 
"solve  the  Transylvanian  question"  by  a 
forced  assimilation  of  the  Hungarian  ethnic 
fcieraente  into  the  Rumanian  national 
community. 

This  di5crimln,^tion  and  persecution  has 
two  major  phases.  The  first  one  is  economi- 
cal, the  second  one  educational,  and  all  the 
grievances  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to 
thffse  phases, 

I,    ECONOMIC     DISCaiillN.^TION     AGAINST     TRAN- 
STLVANIAN    HONOAItUNS 

There  Is  a  con.soloua  and  officially  abetted 
drive  to  force  Hungarian  Transylvanlans  to 
divest  themselves  of  Hungarian  culture  and 
language  If  they  want  to  earn  a  decent  living 
or  set  promoted  in  their  partioulor  flelds. 

This  policy  Is  underpinned  by  a  complete 
colonial  exploitation  of  Transylviinlan  raw 
material  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ru- 
manian economy  outside  of  Transylvania. 
In  the  Communist  blueprint  Transylvania 
forms  the  raw  material  base  and  the  other 
provinces  the  industrial  heart  of  Rumanhi. 
This  policy  also  necessitates  the  migration 
of  individual  Himgarlans  or  small  groups  of 
Hungarians  Into  purely  Rumanian  regions  aj 
workers  thereby  rendermg  their  nssUnilailon 
almost  Inevitable.  The  only  new  plants  1 
observed  In  Transylvania  were  bakeries, 
flour  mills  and  lumber  processing  plants 
while  there  were  numerous  and  modern  In- 
dustrial complexes  built  In  other  areas  of 
Rumania. 

Roads  and  transportation  means  show  the 
sp.me  picture.  While  four-lane  highwiys  are 
no  rarities  In  the  Rumanian  pr^jvinces,  often 
re'itchlng  Co  the  Cr'-rpathlan  passes  separat- 
ing Transylvania  from  the  other  Rumanian 
provinces,  only  the  few  mllltfiry  roads  of 
Interwar  vintage  are  in  good  shape  in  Tran- 
sylvania, Besides  inadequate  maintenance 
work  on  existing  roads,  they  seem  to  have 
never  been  rolled  flat,  because  one-  and  two- 
Inch  rock  bits  prevaU.  a  deadly  danger  to 
any  car  tire. 

A  specific  example  of  economic  coloniza- 
tion Is  the  u«e  made  of  the  natural  gas 
resources  of  Transylvania,  Already  In  the 
igao's,  methane  gas  was  found  in  large  qu.in- 
tities  oround  Klssarmas  (Sojrmasu)  and  was 
exploited  with  German  technical  economic 
help.  German  interest  In  keeping  control 
was  so  strong  that  m  1940  at  the  time  of  tha 
Second  Vienna  Award  that  restored  northern 
Transylvania  to  Hungary,  the  Germans  had 
Rumania  retain  the  gas  wells,  though  It  had 
meant  cutting  into  two  the  only  connecting 
railway  line  between  western  Transylvania 
and  the  southeasterly  Szekcly  counties. 

In  the  1960's  and  1960's  new  wells  were  dis- 
covered In  the  area  northwest  of  Marosvdsar- 
hely  (Turgu  Mures)  In  the  "Murcs-Magyar 
Autonomous  Pro'.ince."  The  exploitation  of 
the  wells  combined  with  the  erection  of  half- 
and  full-processing  chemical  plants  would 
have  made  economic  progre>«  In  the  south- 
east Transylvanian  Hungarian  areas  possible 
and  would  have  eliminated  the  manpower 
surplus.  Such  an  economic  policy  would 
have  been  advant,iEeous  for  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Oovemment.  too.  as  all  the  raw 
materials  (natural  gns  and  potassium  salts) 
were  to  be  found  within  a  25-  to  30-mllB 
radius.  Instead,  the  regime  undertook  to 
build  a  more  than  200-mlle  long  pipeline 
from  the  Marosv4sarhely  (Turgu  Mures)  area 
into  Moldavia  (outside  of  Transylvania)  and 
erected  the  processing  plants  In  purely  Ru- 
manian areas.  The  name  of  the  new  town 
Is  Onestl  with  60.000  Inhabitants,  good  sani- 
tation, nice-looking  Ave-  to  six-story  apart- 


ment houses,  well-kept  roads,  and  relatively 
plenty  food  supplies. 

To  realize  fully  the  waste  that  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  price  of  pleasing  Rumanian  chau- 
vinist predellctlons.  the  terrain  through 
which  the  pipeline  was  laid  must  be  visual- 
ized. Though  following  the  valleys  anc:  the 
lowest  Carpathian  Pass  (B^kas)  the  pipeline 
runs  through  an  area  ranging  from  600  to 
2,500  feet  altitude  and  cuts  through  numer- 
ous forests  and  n\0nn<alns.  Its  erection. 
maintenance  and  -operational  costs  muji 
make  the  gas  received  In  Onestl  uncconoml- 
Cf'l.  Whatever  the  efficiency  and  cost  rating 
of  the  complex,  the  processing  planto  look 
Impresalve  and  the  front  length  of  the  plan:« 
Is  about  3.2  miles.  The  plants  were  biult  In 
part  with  funds  from  British  Imperial  Chem- 
ical Ltd.  Run^anian  Communists  maintain 
that  Onestl  was  selected  b'^cause  of  the  aviill- 
ablllty  of  saline  mines,  but  this  makes  liTile 
sense  ns  the  regions  richest  In  salt  la 
Transylvania  are  located  close  to  the  naiurul 
gas  (methane)  wells. 

This  example  shows  the  tendency  of  the 
Rumanian  Commimlsts  to  ovoid  the  creation 
of  new  industries  In  Hungarian  areas  e«n 
Qt  a  high  economic  cost. 

Even  last  year  new  wells  were  discovered 
and  the  planned  sale  of  the  methane  booster 
station  with  4.850  horsepower  already  li- 
censed by  the  Commerce  Department  of  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  used  to  es- 
tablish secondary  pipeline  arteries  in  the 
Mrjosvasarhely  (Turgu  Mures)  area  toward 
the  main  pipeline  northeast  of  the  city.  This 
a.;..umptlon  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  thp 
main  pipeline  measured  from  the  outside  i.ti 
about  26  Inches  (we  do  not  know  the  thick- 
iie?s  of  the  intiulitting  ring  inside),  and  that 
secondary  arteries  would  be  about  20  inches 
in  diameter,  the  figure  quoted  in  the  export 
license. 

A  second  example  Is  the  use  made  of  the 
discovered  caolln  mines  In  the  Rargitta 
Mountains  in  the  "Mures-Magyar  Autono- 
mous Province,"  The  mines  are  located 
H  round  30-35  miles  from  Sz«!^kelyudvarhely 
(Odorheil  which  is  still  a  sleepy  11.000-pec- 
ple  town  in  the  "Mures-Magyar  Autonomous 
Region"  that  has  hardly  grown  since  1920 
This  was  the  perfect  occasion  to  create  new 
industries  in  the  town,  especially  as  skilled 
earthenware  artisans  were  present  both  there 
and  at  a  nearby  town.  Korond.  The  decision 
made  was  to  create  the  earthenware  and 
china  factory  In  Segesvir  (Siglsiora),  about 
lOO-lIO  miles  from  the  mines,  which  town 
was  never  Hungarian,  but  formerly  Saxon, 
now  mainly  Rumanian,  While  in  the  case  o! 
Onestl.  few  Hungarians  benefited  even  by 
moving  there,  the  migration  of  Hungarians 
Into  Segesvar  (Siglsiora)  was  not  discour- 
aged. S5  it  meant  their  assimilation  Into  a 
Rumanian  town  within  Transylvania.  Again 
the  economic  cost  of  the  chauvinistic  deci- 
sion Is  high.  Indeed,  The  roads  are  very  bad 
between  the  mines  and  Sz61celyudvarhelv 
(Odorhel)  and  also  between  that  town  and 
Segesvar  (Siglsiora),  The  trucking,  there- 
fore, causes  both  manpower,  material,  and 
wage  losses  to  the  plant. 

A  third  example  Is  the  creation  of  the  arti- 
ficial lake  and  dam  at  the  Blstrlca  River  about 
20  miles  cast  of  the  Bekis  Pass  In  MoldsvU. 
obviously  to  supply  the  Onestl  complex  with 
strong  electric  current.  Here.  loo.  the  di^m 
was  created  on  the  Moldavian  side.  A  cose  in 
point  Is  the  fact  that  the  pipeline  through 
the  B*kAs  Pass  does  not  even  supply  the  lud 
needs  of  the  Hungorlnn  towns  and  cities  iri 
the  "Mures-M.igyar  Autonomous  Region" 
Also  the  pipeline-laying  workers,  who  earn 
a  good  salary  In  comparison  to  the  agricul- 
tural workers  who  In  Rumania  do  not  even 
receive  starvation  wages.  In  the  Hungarian 
area  In  1965  were  Rumanians. 

In  general,  people  are  better  dressed  In  Ru- 
manian areas  especially  outside  of  Transyl- 
vania and  technical  progress  Is  greater,  in- 
dustrialization   more    adequate.      Even   the 
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store  windows  display  more  and  better  goods 
js  there  is  more  purchasing  power  in  the 
Rumanian  cities, 

hi  many  cities  I  have  looked  at  the  list  of 
tfr.tdUiiting  students  ol  engineering  schools 
and  technlcol  and  vocationol  high  schools. 
Duly  ^  to  10  percent  of  llie  students,  even 
la  Transylvania,  had  Hungarian-sounding 
names,  some  of  them  already  using  the  Ru- 
manian spelling  of  his  or  her  name.  At  the 
sanje  time,  Tiie  Instructional  staff  Is  almost 
completely  Hui.garlau.  Friends  explain  that 
Huiig.irians  are  not  welcome  In  technical 
High  schools. 

IX.   THE  ONSLAUGHT  AC,^1N6T   HUNGARIAN 
LANGl  ACE  EUUCAtlON   IN    lEANSYLVANIA 

Language  and  cultural  traditions  ore  the 
ni&ln,'^riiig5  of  national  consciousness  and' 
;he  Communist  Rumanian  Government  in 
ttltackiiig  "bourgeois  nationalism"  does 
realiii'  this  fact  well.  Therefore,  it  has  be- 
gur.  since  1957  u  sy.stematiG  attacfc  to  elim- 
inate the  Hungarian-language  schools  In 
Trunsylvonla  altogether.  By  1905  tliere  ore 
no  more  Hungarian  schools  left  in  Transyl- 
vania. There  are  only  Rumanian  schools 
wlUi  one  Rumanian  and  one  Hungarian  sec- 
tion in  Hungarian  areas  and  the  cities  (as 
they  have  had  a  large  percentage  of  Him- 
garlans) with  the  Hungarian  sections  being 
decreased  year  by  year  and  their  curriculum 
being  taught  Increasingly  In  Rumanian,  We 
inow  of  the  case  of  the  "voluntary  merger" 
ol  the  Bolyal  University  at  Kolozsvar  (CIuJ) 
with  the  Runiiini.'in  Babes  University  "In 
order  to  avoid  cultural  Isolation,"  But  as  of 
September  1.  1965.  new  changes  are  going 
into  effect  which  will  render  for  Hungarian 
youth  to  attend  Hungarian-language  In- 
struction well  nigh  impossible. 

At  Kolozsvar  where  over  40  percent  of  the 
population  is  still  Hungarian  (it  Was  78  per- 
ctot  in  1945),  e.g„  one  high  school  had  per 
grade  four  Hungarian  sections  lA,  B.  C,  D) 
in  1964.  As  of  September  1  it  will  only  have 
one  Hungarian  section.  It  had  one  Ruma- 
m.ia  section  per  grade  before;  from  Septem- 
ber 1  .1  win  have  five  per  grade.  As  classes 
were  roughly  seating  40  students,  there  were 
about  160  Hungarian  students  per  gr,ide  in 
the  school,  Kow.  even  that  number  was  In- 
tutTicient,  as  this  year  In  one  of  the  grades 
Uiere  were  316  applicants,  and  only  40  places 
for  them.  In  practice  It  means  that  even 
the  180  places  available  in  1984-65  would 
bate  been  Inadequate  to  handle  all  appli- 
cants for  the  Hungarian  section,  but  now 
they  reduced  the  number  of  places  to  40. 
The  other  276  pupils  will  either  have  to  at- 
tend a  Rumanian  school  or  no  school  at  all. 
In  practice,  children  with  94  average  in  the 
Hungarian  section  will  often  not  be  able  to 
continue  in  the  Hungarian  section,  while  In 
the  Rumanian  section  even  pupils  with  65 
average  are  passing  so  as  to  fill  up  the  new 
Rumanian  sections.  This  is  the  Communist 
equality  of  rights  In  education  In  Rumania. 
In  other  schools  the  situation  is  similar,  and 
the  number  of  Hungarian  sections  is  being 
drastically  cut  wltli  the  new  school  year. 
As  .'iuch  a  process  cannot  be  continued  with- 
out notice  by  even  foreign  visitors,  the  Gov- 
'  cmmcnt  built  one  Potemkin  rtllage  In  the 
Khool  Jungle.  At  Nagyenyed  (Alud)  the 
number  of  Hungarian  sections  was  expanded 
Irom  four  to  six,  creating  thereby  o  "living 
'nilthesis"  to  the  repented  criticism  of  re- 
■iuclne  Hungarian  sections  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  foreign  visitor  is  usually  shown 
the  school  at  Nagyenyed  (Alud)  and  thereby 
recpives  authentic  information  that  all  the 
other  stories  must  be  the  Invention  of  Hun- 
garian chauvinists  or  Fascist  warmongers. 

But  the  grade  and  high  schools  are  not 
the  only  target.  There  1,=  only  one  teachers 
college  m  Transylvania  which  until  1964  con- 
tinued to  turn  out  mostly  Hungarian  teach- 
ers. It  Is  located  at  Bzekclyudvarhely 
lOdorhel)  and  Is  1  out  of  21  teachers  col- 
leges in  Rumania,    In  1964  the  students  were 


already  mixed,  both  Rumanians  and  Hun- 
garians, and  la  the  coming  school  year  only 
25  Hungarian  and  40  Rumanian  teacher  ap- 
plicants were  admitted  In  a  98-percent  Hun- 
garian area.  The  40  Rumanian  students 
were  either  given  lodgings  In  the  town  or 
are  being  bused  In, 

Additional  difficulties  for  Transylvanian 
Hungarians  consist  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Rumanian  educational  authorities  toward 
scholarships.  Hardly  any  Hungarians  ever 
receives  any  of  them,  both  because  they  are 
often  of  artisan  or  middle-class  background 
and  because  there  is  a  discrimination  against 
them  on  ethnic  grounds. 

The  final  examinations  in  the  high  schools, 
matura.  Is  usually  handled  leniently  for 
all.  The  verbal  Instruction  given  by  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  Is  that  about  98  per- 
cent should  pass.  The  fly  In  the  ointment  is 
the  entrance  examination  to  universities. 
Here  it  Is  olllclally  demanded  that  60  percent 
of  the  admitted  students  must  be  cf  peooonl 
origin  and  only  40  percent  of  other  back- 
ground. This  renders  the  position  of  Hun- 
garian students  difficult  as  the  ratio  of  Hun- 
garians in  agriculture  Is  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Rumanians,  though  lately  because 
of  Increased  discrimination  more  and  more 
Hungarians  are  forced  back  Into  agriculture 
among  the  youth.  The  moat  flagrant  case 
was  that  of  a  student  with  Hungarian  ethnic 
background  who  won  a  regional  competi- 
tion In  his  favorite  subject  ond  was  still  not 
admitted  because  he  was  of  the  wrong  polit- 
ical and  ethnic  background. 

Those  who  pass  the  hurdle  and  flmsh  their 
university  studies  are  sent  to  areas  in  the 
old  Rumanian  provinces  both  by  the  flat 
of  authorities  and  because  they  are  promised 
better  living  conditions  and  higher  wages 
there.  Of  course.  It  must  be  realized  that  in 
Rumania  there  is  only  one  employer — the 
state.  If  It  does  not  take  you.  you  simply  do 
not  have  a  Job.  and  therefore,  you  must  fol- 
low the  prescription  of  the  Government, 

Ul.    XS  THERE  RELIGIOUS  FBEEDOM   IN  ItUMANX\? 

During  my  travels  I  had  a  chance  to  talk 
to  priests  and  ministers  and  churchgoers, 
to  some  of  them  even  confidentially.  Gener- 
ally, the  churches  are  free  to  teach  their 
creed,  but  so  Is  the  dissemination  of  atheistic 
propaganda.  The  only  difference  consists  of 
the  fact  that  the  atheists  have  the  power  of 
the  state  and  Its  authorities  behind  them, 
and  as  a  result  the  churches  are  losing 
ground  day  by  day. 

Those  participating  in  religious  rites  on 
Sunday  are  almost  exclusively  people  over 
45  and  50  years  of  age.  In  a  church  seat- 
ing 1.200  people  only  180  people  were  attend- 
ing the  Sunday  I  visited,  and  there  were  only 
3  children  among  them.  2  of  them  girls. 
Friends  of  mine  who  are  believers  refused 
my  invitation  to  attend  services  With  me 
for  the  fear  that  this  fact  would  be  re- 
ported by  Informers  to  their  employer  and 
the  police.  One  friend  told  the  story  that 
when  he  had  buried  his  father  by  a  priest, 
the  Securiate  questioned  him  the  next  day 
and  warned  him  to  desist  from  any  further 
religious  activities  If  he  would  like  to  retain 
his  Job  and  stay  out  of  trouble.  The  term 
used  was  "in  that  case  you  must  carry  all 
the  consequences  of  your  actions," 

Many  children  of  my  friends  were  never  in 
a  church  yet.  In  one  case  the  child  was 
secretly  baptized,  in  onothcr  case  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  took  place  during  the  night 
In  a  cellar  room.  Faith  Is  still  strong  among 
the  people  and  many  still  regard  the  churches 
as  the  last  bulwark  against  communism,  but 
the  terror  Is  so  strong  that  church  attend- 
ance has  fallen  off  greatly. 

In  the  Protestant  denominations,  where 
the  election  of  a  bishop  does  not  have  to  be 
approved  by  any  authorities  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  like  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Communist  Party  members,  or  fellow 
travelers    have    often    Infiltrated    even    the 


high  echelons.  In  the  case  of  the  election  of 
the  Calvlnlst  ( reformed )  bishop  of  Kolozsvir 
(CluJ)  which  denomination  has  an  al- 
most purely  Hungarian  membership,  gov- 
ernment Interference  and  pressure  was  the 
decisive  factor.  Julius  Nagy.  the  present 
bishop,  had  only  the  support  of  his  own  con- 
gregation out  of  approximately  200  congrega- 
tions throughout  Transylvania  and  there 
were  3  other  candidates  each  with  more 
than  50  congregations'  backing  but  the  Com- 
munist government  sent  a  letter  that  it 
would  only  accept  Julius  Nagy  as  a  bishop 
among  the  candidates*. 

As  far  as  Bishop  Aron  Martyn.  the  only  sur- 
viving Roman  Catholic  bUhop  In  Transyl- 
vania is  concerned  (Roman  Catholics  are 
another  denomination  almost  purely  Catho- 
lic). I  know  from  personal  experience  that  he 
is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  .anybody  except 
priests  of  his  diocese  and  thot  he  is  very 
clcsely  watched  by  the  agenu  of  the  Securi- 
tate, One  cannot  approach  his  residence 
even  for  1,500  feet  before  some  agent  does 
not  tall  you  and  offers  you  to  become  bis 
"guide." 

JV.     THE     government's    DRIVE    TO     ASSIMn.ATS; 
HUNGARIANS  INTO  RUMANIANS 

The  drive  to  Rumanlanize  the  1.75  million 
Hungarian  minority  is  a  general  one  and  ex- 
tends to  positive  as  weU  as  negative  meas- 
ures. First,  mixed  marriages  (Hungarian 
and  Rumanian)  receive  the  blessing  and  help 
of  the  Communist  government.  They  are 
given  an  apartment  (at  a  premium  m  Tran- 
sylvania) and  often  a  better  Job  In  a  purely 
Rumanian  area  and  sometimes  even  economic 
help  at  the  beginning  of  the  marriage  is 
given.  Of  course  Ihe  children  usually  speak 
Rumanian  only  as  they  are  educated  in  Ru- 
manian schools  and  live  in  Rumanian  areas. 
Seo^nd.  If  any  scientist  or  artist  wants  to  get 
nationwide  reputation  or  promotion,  he 
must  change  his  name  Into  a  Rumanian- 
sounding  one,  or  he  remains  forgotten  no 
matter  what  his  talents  are,  I  can  recall  the 
following  cases  myself.  The  world  champion 
in  women's  high  Jump,  Joian  Balilss,  had  to 
change  her  name  into  a  more  Rumanian- 
sounding  one;  1  e,,  Yolanda  Balas.  The 
famous  soloist  Istvan  Ruha  appears  on  the 
notices  as  Stepban  Ruhe.  the  actor  Istvin 
Kaban  as  Stephen  Caban  Third,  the  folk- 
lorlc  museums  are  offering  no  more  Hungar- 
ian ond  German  folklore  and  embroidery, 
Szekely  embroidery  was  world-famous  as  Is 
earthenware.  As  the  Falklorlc  Museum  at 
KolozsvAr  ( CluJ )  I  could  not  find  one  piece  of 
these  emhroideries  and  earthenware,  and  the 
material  exhibited  was  not  even  Transyl- 
vanian Rumanian,  but  mostly  Rumanian 
from  the  other  provinces.  Hungarian  earth- 
enware and  dolls  can  no  longer  be  produced 
m  the  "Mures-Magyar  Autonomous  Region" 
not  to  speak  about  the  folk  styles  at  Kalo- 
taszeg,  southwest  of  Koiozsv&r  (CluJ), 
Fourth,  there  Is  a  conscious  tendency  to  do 
away  with  all  the  historical  monuments  as 
they  emphasize  the  Hungarian  history  of  the 
region.  The  old  fortresses  and  castles  are 
generally  closed  to  the  public  and  exposed  to 
the  eroding  influence  of  natural  forces. 
Many  are  now  In  ruins  and  all  of  them  ne- 
glected. Statues  and  historic  buildings  also 
fall  in  the  neglected  category,  except  where 
the  buildings  can  be  adapted  for  govern- 
mental use.  Fifth,  a  new  rule  governs  the 
street  names  in  the  cities  and  the  "Mures- 
Magyar  Autonomous  Province,"  By  ordi- 
nance, the  street  names  were  supposed  to  be 
In  Rumanian  and  Hungarian,  Since  1961  no 
street  plates  are  made  in  Rumanian  and 
Hungarian,  but  only  In  Rumanian,  A  few 
old  street  plates  stlil  can  be  found  in  half- 
rusted  or  erased  condition  in  Kolozsvar 
(CluJ)  and  In  the  suburban  parts  of  some 
cities  and  towns  In  the  "Mures-Magyar 
Autonomous  Province,"  but  they  soon  will 
be  replaced  by  Rumanian  ones.  The  old 
Hungarian  cemeteries  are  neglected  and 
often  used  for  construction  purposes      They 
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Will  fliso  won  disappear  In  all  areis  except 
where  compact  Hungarian  districts  exist. 
This  Is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  care  of 
cemeteries  In  other  provinces  of  Rumania, 
which  are  exceedingly  well  kept  with  Sowers 
and  small  monuments  to  the  heroes  who 
died  In  the  two  world  wars. 

Finally,  the  language  of  administration 
even  in  the  "Mures-Magyar  Autonomous 
Province"  is  being  changed  exclusively  into 
Rumanian  and  the  police  and  other  offlciais 
3re  Rumanians  who  do  not  ppeak  or  do  not 
want  to  speak  Hungarian,  As  Szekelyudvar- 
hely  jOdorhei)  I  went  to  the  loc^I  police  sta- 
tion allegedly  with  the  excuse  that  I  have 
to  register  as  a  tourist.  I  addressed  the  of- 
ficer on  duty  In  Hungarian,  he  answered  In 
Rumanian  When  I  malnralnecl  that  I  do  not 
speak  Rumaninn.  he  brought  an  interpreter 
and  asked  me  to  sign  the  blank  form  of  reg- 
istration. When  I  refused  he  offered  that 
they  will  flu  out  the  form  m  Rumanian. 
When  I  still  refused  that  I  dvnot  know  Ru- 
manian find  would  not  know  what  I  was 
signing,  he  got  angry.  Finally  I  told  htm 
tci\t  I  do  not  have  to  sign  as  my  visum  speci- 
■?=>  that  I  win  be  visiting  the  town.  This 
-  ide  him  increasingly  Irritated  and  be  asked 
me  why  did  I  come  then  at  all?  I  answered 
that  I  wanted  to  know  whether  in  one  or 
the  major  Cities  of  tne  Autonomous  Province 
Cue  police  speaks  Hungarian  at  Fill,  and 
pointed  to  some  older  people  who  did  not 
know  any  Rumanian  and  had  to  sign  forms 
and  statements  in  Rumanian.  He  Hn.iUy 
admitted  that  indeed  he  does  speak  Hun- 
garian (though  he  was  an  ethnic  Rumanian i 
but  he  prefers  not  to  speak  tt  and  tried  to 
withhold  my  hotel  reservation  with  Uttlc 
success.  This  is  how  "Hungarian  self-gov- 
ernment'* looks  in  the  "Mures-Magyar  Au- 
tonomous Province."  I  talked  to  several 
traffic  policemen  m  Marosvasdrhely  (Turgu 
Mures)  and  otlier  towns  of  the  'Mures-Mag- 
yar Autonomous  Province"  and  they  all  re- 
plipd  to  me  m  Rumanian.  Generally  the  po- 
lice in  the  Autonomous  Province  is  armed 
with  tommypuns  and  looks  suspiciously 
around  while  fhe  police  in  the  other  areas 
is  usually  lightly  armed  with  sticks  and  does 
not  seem  to  be  nervous. 

rnrest  is  not  high  but  ever  present  under 
the  surface  It  includes  not  only  members 
of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed  Hungarian 
minority  but.  Rumanians  as  well,  among 
whom  the  policies  of  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment are  also  heartily  disliked.  The  ten- 
sion between  Transylvanian  Rumanians  and 
Rumanians  from  the  other  provinces  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  mterwar  pe'-iod  has  also  not 
disappeared.  Rumanian  friends,  including 
one  of  the  participants,  told  me  that  in  1956 
70  Rumanie-n  youth  swore  in  the  night  in  an 
Orthodox  church  to  devote  their  lives  to 
lighting  communism  in  Transylvania  r,nd  to 
fight  for  n  Transylvanian  stotc  independent 
both  from  Rumania  and  Hungary  Of  course 
they  were  discovered  and  sentenced  to  long 
prison  terms,  only  released,  under  the  1964 
amnesty-  But  their  sentiments  are  often 
shar'?d  by  Rumanians  and  Hungarians  alike. 

AFTiDAvrr 

New  York. 

June24.19C5. 

I.  the  undersigned  Mr.  K.  lu'.'y  depose  and 
state: 

Until  the  end  of  February  196S.  I  was  a 
re-sident  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Rumania 
in  the  Marmnros  (Maramures)  section  of 
Transylvania  which  until  1918  and  between 
1940-45  belon-^ed  to  Hurgrtry.  As  such  I  have 
direct  .'ind  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Transylvania,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  situation  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  thereof. 

There  are  no  more  Hungarian  schools  In 
Transylvania,  though  there  were  over  3.000 
Rumanian  schools  In  Transylvania  even 
under  Hungarian  rule  before  1918.  All 
schools  have  Rumanian  principals  and  direc- 


tors, and  there  exists  only  a  Hungarian  sec- 
tion. In  the  Rumanian  section  not  even  the 
Hungarian  language  Is  taught  in  the  grade 
schools,  even  If  the  city  or  village  Is  over- 
whelmingly Hungarian.  In  the  Hungarian 
section,  Rumanian  language  and  literature  1b 
taught,  and  In  many  instances  other  subjects 
in  Rumanian  as  well.  However,  In  Nagybdnya 
(Bala  Mare)  at  least  In  the  Hungarian  section 
moat  subjects  are  still  taught  In  Hungarian. 

However,  those  who  attend  the  Hungarian 
sections  are  both  discriminated  against  and 
are  finding  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
when  entering  college  and  university.  In 
most  cases  they  fall  the  entrance  examination 
both  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  knowledge 
of  the  Rumanian  curriculum  on  which  the 
examination  is  based  and  because  of  open 
bias  against  those  who  have  attended  Hun- 
garian section  instruction. 

There  is  also  considerable  pressure  upon 
white  collar  workers  and  engineers  to  send 
their  children  Into  the  Rumanian  sections. 
Also  for  members  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
It  is  almost  Impossible  to  get  more  than  one 
G^ld  accepted  to  college  or  university  re- 
^rdtess  of  the  scholastic  achievements  of 
the  children. 

There  is  discrimination  In  Job  opportu- 
nities against  Hungarians  in  Transylvania 
as  well.  In  my  case,  my  trade  license  as  dry- 
cleaner  and  clothes  dyer  was  revoked  2  years 
before  the  licenses  were  revoked  from  my 
Rumanian  colleagues,  even  though  according 
to  the  statutes  I  would  have  been  entitled 
to  remain  in  the  business  as  I  was  a  disabled 
war  veteran,  had  two  children  under  12  yeam 
of  age  and  was  under  the  age  of  50. 

Also  If  you  want  to  enter  state  business 
enterprises  or  cooperative  stores.  Himgarlans 
are  required  to  have  a  gimnazlum  gradua- 
tion, lately  preferably  of  Rumanian  schools 
(sectloni.  In  the  ease  of  Rumanians,  this 
requirement  Is  often  waived,  as  I  know  from 
cases  known  to  me  at  Nagybinya  (Bala 
MareK  This  was  not  the  case  before  1957. 
the  discrimination  In  employment  opportu- 
nities regardless  of  the  class  cadre  consider- 
ation Is  something  recent  in  Transylvania. 

In  case  of  Hungarian  families  with  several 
children,  the  no-college  rule  lor  all  but  one 
results  in  personal  tragedies.  The  son  and 
daughter  of  a  medical  doctor  who  works  for 
a  cooperative  hospital  are;  i.e.,  need  to  select 
who  will  continue  their  studies,  and  seldom 
Is  It  advisable  for  anyone  to  send  more  than 
one  child  to  the  Hungarian  section  of  the 
school  If  he  wants  to  get  promoted  In  his 
Job. 

The  housing  situation  Is  desperate  In  the 
towns.  There  are  many  new  opnrtmcnt 
buildings  erected  but  Hungarians  only  get  d 
flat  In  them  IS  they  can  prove  that  xhey  are 
of  Rumanian  ongln  or  are  loyil  members 
of  the  Rumnnian  Communist  Party.  Every- 
b<idy  in  the  offices  is  speaking  Rumanian 
only  for  the  past  8  to  10  years,  even  if  he 
or  she  happen  to  apeak  fluent  Hungarian 
In  the  case  of  Nngybanya  (Bala  Mare)  set- 
tlement pennlt  Is  only  given  to  Hungarians  if 
they  are  drivers,  miners  or  skilled  steel  In- 
dustrial workers,  otherwise  they  do  not  re- 
ceive permits-  These  three  categories  are 
I.e.  shorta:;e  professions  in  Transylvania.  In 
the  case  of  Nagybinya  ( Bala  Mare )  the 
ethnic  balance  of  the  city  has  changed  great- 
ly since  1948  by  forced  Rumanizatlon.  Whtle 
some  of  the  newcomers  hall  from  the  moun- 
tain villflgesof  Marmaros  (Maramures).  most 
of  them  have  ccme  from  Rumanian  provinces 
out-Side  of  Transylvania,  especially  from  the 
areas  aroimd  Ploesti  and  Buciiarest 

In  1956  there  were  numerous  demonstra- 
tions against  the  regime  both  by  Hungarians 
and  Rumanians.  The  telephone  network  at 
Nagybanya  (Bala  Marci  was  domaged  by  the 
demonstrators-  The  demonsiratnrs  were 
mostly  students  of  the  technical  college  and 
were  immediately  arrested  by  the  army  and 
police  and  were  held  incommunicado  for  long 
years   and   released   only   In    1964.     Most  of 
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those  released  needed  long  hospital  care  and 
r'^habllliation.  The  other  element  demnii- 
Btratlng  consisted  of  foundry  workers  and 
they  were  dealt  with  similarly. 

In  general,  arrests  and  convictions  were 
used  arbitrarily  and  overseverely.  One  stu- 
dent who  told  his  friends  at  a  Vama  vacation 
that  "Let  save  money  so  that  we  can  escape 
to  Turkey."  was  convicted  and  received  a  17. 
year  sentence.  He  wujb  only  released  In  1904^ 
and  is  .1  ncrvou?.  wretk.  Despite  the  promise 
of  tile  Government  that  all  prisoners  relensecl 
will  be  given  Jobs,  he  Is  still  without  sieudy 
omployTnent  a  year  after  his  release.  A  well- 
know  Transylvanian  Hungarian  firtlet 
painter,  P.  K.,  was  several  times  in  priaon, 
altogether  served  about  5  to  6  years  and  wa& 
just  recently  released.  Eight  women,  anion? 
them  musicians  and  writers  were  arrested  at 
Nagybdnya  aXter  1956  and  only  now  released. 
Their  crime  was  to  write  Hungarian  poetry 
which  the  regime  disliked. 

There  were  many  police  atrocities.  At 
Nagybanya  we  know  of  two  Instances  where 
people  arrested  were  beaten  to  death  by  the 
political  police,  one  was  a  clerk  named  Tnkuci 
and  another  an  engineer  These  events  hap- 
pened in  the  wake  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion of  1956.    Undoubtedly  there  were  others. 

As  to  the  amnesty,  according  to  my  per- 
sonal estimate  about  30  percent  of  those  In 
prison  were  released,  mostly  those  whose 
health  condition  deteriorated.  The  promises 
of  job  placement  were  not  kept  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  State,  even  m  those  cases 
where  the  released  prisoner  had  a  trade. 
One  tailors"  apprentice  is  also  without  a  job 
for  over  a  year. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  freedom  of  speech. 
Someone  was  fired  from  his  ofBce  Job  and 
sent  to  the  mines  just  for  staling  at  a  meet- 
ing where  higher  norms  and  plans  were  ex- 
plained that  "Bah.  this  is  all  humbug." 

Many  clergymen  also  shared  the  fate  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  One,  Reverend 
Szabd  was  recently  released  and  transferred 
into  a  village  where  there  are  only  34  Hun- 
garian families.  As  u.  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
his  parishioners  would  come  only  from  tlie 
ranks  of  Transylvanian  Hungarians  as  tht 
Rumanians  are  Greek  Orthodox.  Other 
priests  and  ministers  are  only  released  if  in 
bud  health  or  mental  condition. 

There  were  several  rumors,  especially  in 
1964  that  Russian  pressure  will  force  the 
return  of  the  western  frontier  strip  to  Hun- 
gary as  It  has  an  BO-percent  HungarUn 
population.  This  caused  great  excitement 
among  the  Hungarians  and  unea-siness 
among  the  Rumanian  authorities  in  the 
summer  of  1964.  At  Kolto.  a  Hungarinn  vil- 
lage the  population  wanted  to  demonstrate 
with  Hungarian  flags  on  August  23,  19C4.  the 
annlversarj'  of  Rumanian  turn  to  the  Allies 
from  the  Axis  Powers  In  1944.  Not  only 
were  heavily  armed  Rumanian  units  sent  to 
the  village,  provoking  incidents  and  execut- 
ing arre8t.a.  but  even  at  Nagybanya  (Bala 
Mare)  several  battalions  of  infantry  and 
light  artillery  was  sent  from  the  Russian 
border.  The  Rumanians  were  afraid  of  fl 
possible  Hungarian  uprising  which  they 
feared  would  be  followed  by  a  Hungarian  and 
Russian  Intervention. 

Upon  the  improvement  of  American- 
Rumanian  relations  there  was  absolutely  no 
Improvement  In  the  situation  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority,  rather  it  has  grown  some- 
what worse. 

As  to  my  personal  case,  I  was  immediately 
heard  by  the  security  police  upon  visltlflg 
the  American  Legation  in  1960  for  getting  my 
passport,  I  was  almost  compelled  to  work 
for  the  security  police  and  spy  upon  my 
fellow  Hungarians  at  NagybAnya  (Bala 
Mare),  and  failed  to  receive  my  exit  permit 
until  February  25.  1965.  Up  to  the  last 
moment,  a  war  of  nerves  was  conducted 
against  me  by  the  various  authorities,  locally 
and  nationally.  Finally,  2  days  before  the 
departure,  I  was  forced  to  sign  over  my  house 
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xitich  was  not  yet.  nationalized  to  the 
Bnmanlan  state,  otherwise  I  would  not  re- 
ceive any  exit  permit. 
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AFFI04VII 

New  York. 
June  21,  19S5. 
I  the  undersigned,  fully  depose  and  state: 
Until  1984  I  resided  In  the  town  of  Halml. 
Triuisylvanla,    which    belongs,    since    1946. 
again  to  Rumania.    Therefcffe,  I  have  first- 
jiand  knowledge  ot  the  situation  In  my  own 
area  and    Indirectly    In    Rumxinla's    western 
yro^lnces.  lormerly  Transylvania. 

First,  the  amnesty  failed  to  release  all  the 
DoUtical  prisoners  of  Hungarian  ethnic  ori- 
gin m  Rumania.  I  know  of  several  cases 
mytelt  where  the  persons  are  still  In  prison. 
Id  Saatmarnemetl  (Satmar)  a  minister  of 
ttif  Hungarian  (D.  Szabo)  Reformed  Church 
vtjs  arrested  and  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
prison  in  1949  after  having  been  beaten  by 
the  political  police  for  alleged  antlstate  ac- 
ilvltles.  He  has  not  yet  been  released.  His 
vile  la  working  at  the  Photographers'  Coop- 
triitives  at  Szatmaxnemetl  In  order  to  sup- 
port his  family  and  we  were  personally  ac- 
quiiluted  with  him  The  Vllcsak  family  gave 
..several  priests  to  the  Unlate  (Greek  Catho- 
,iri  Church.  The  old  Ullcsak,  a  monslgnor, 
nad  to  leave  his  ecclesiastical  functions  In 
ihe  late  1940's,  receives  no  pension  from  the 
sijte  to  this  day.  Out  of  his  three  sons,  two 
were  arrested  in  1949  and  sentenced  to  long 
IJrtson  terms.  They  have  not  yet  been  re- 
leased cither.  There  are  several  other  cases 
There  I  have  Indirect  knowledge  In  my  area 
of  pefjple  who  have  been  sentenced  for  po- 
litical reasons  and  are  still  la  prison  despite 
Ltie  amnesty- 
Second.  Incidents  have  often  occurred 
ibout  the  use  of  Hungarian  language  in  pub- 
lic. In  Arad.  a  major  city  of  Transylvania, 
especially  In  1950,  there  were  bloody  Incl- 
dentii  when  Hungarians  were  beaten  up  for 
Tislng  their  language  on  the  street.  The 
general  term  for  Hungarians  by  the  Commu- 
nist Rumanians  la  baiidlna  which  is  state- 
let, homeless  bums. 

Third,  there  Is  a  definite  pattern  in  send- 
ing Hungarians  with  diplomas  i  earlier  they 
were  usually  not  even  allowed  to  study  at 
the  universities  except  for  a  small  pro-Com- 
niunlst  percentage)  to  purely  Rumanian 
ireas  in  order  to  further  assimilation.  1 
imow  ot  several  cases  In  my  area.  Mr.  X,  a 
construction  engineer,  has  received  his  first 
Job  ot  Bucharest  where  he  is  still  working; 
Mr.  y.  B  medical  doctor  was  transferred  upon 
oompletlon  of  his  studies  to  Craiova  In  Mun- 
•!nla:  Mr.  Z.  a  medical  doctor,  now  working 
•a  Con.itanza  at  the  Black  Sea:  Mr.  A.  an 
elertrlcal  engineer,  transferred  lo  Dorohol. 
lust  to  mention  a  few  actual  cases  among  my 
icqualntances.  Of  cour'o,  having  been 
tranfferred  at  a  young  age  to  purely  Ru- 
:nantan  areas,  they  usually  marry  Rumanian 
prls  and  their  children  lose  their  Hungarian 
ethnic  consciousness  thereby  depriving  the 
Rongarlan  minority  from  their  natural 
■eaders. 

Fourth,  In  1950  at  the  Eumanian-Serb 
'roniler  In  the  Banat  which  is  also  an  ethnl- 
cilly  mixed  area  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Hungary,  32  villages  were  evacuated  which 
f:a<l  either  Hungarian  or  German  popula- 
tion From  the  Rumanians  only  those  were 
lieported  who  had  relatives  In  the  Western 
countries  or  who  were  wealthy  farmers 
'kulaks).  Many  of  the  deportees  are  still 
Urtng  in  the  Inhospitable  climate  of  Dobrud- 
i».  They  were  housed  in  mud  huts  and 
cunps  had  they  have  to  make  a  living  at  a 
■and  which  was  always  Infertile  for  agricul- 
ture. They  are  still  not  allowed  to  travel 
•«t  of  Bucharest  or  north  of  Bucharest. 
They  were  deported  by  the  military  and 
police  with  only  a  small  amount  of  personal 
PKXlB  and  their  homes  and  land  were  given 
w  Rumanian  settlers,  mostly  Communists. 
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Fifth,  a  second  deportation  wave  was  In 
1949  for  the  construction  of  the  Danube 
canal  south  of  the  Iron  Gate.  Again,  the 
same  elements  were  deported-  Hungarians. 
Germans  who  belonged  to  the  middle  classes. 
and  some  middle-class  Rumanians.  They 
were  selected  from  all  over  Transylvama. 
usually  8  to  10  people  per  village  or  small 
towns.  In  order  to  Intimidate  the  people. 
They  were  usually  again  middle  sized  and 
wealthy  farmers  who  were  proven  giUlty  ot 
not  fuiaillng  the  delivery  quotas  (arbitrarily 
high)  and  taxes  (ruinously  high).  About 
80,000  people  were  deported,  over  half  of 
them  died  of  diseases  and  the  cold  during 
the  winter  of  1949-50.  Because  of  the  high 
mortality,  the  youth  of  these  people  were 
sent  In  1950  to  flmsh  the  canal  as  labor 
servicemen,  but  Anally  the  project  was  aban- 
doned In  1951  without  ever  having  been  com- 
pleted. Those  who  survived  could  come  back 
to  their  former  domiciles,  but  there  were  very 
few. 

Sixth,  there  were  many  executions  In  the 
wake  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  in  1956 
in  Transylvania  which  produced  demonstra- 
tions m  most  cities  in  Transylvania,  Martial 
law  was  ordered  on  KolozsvAr  (CluJ)  and 
most  parts  of  the  "Magyar  Autonomous 
Province"  and  dozens  of  people  executed 
under  martial  law  without  any  trial  among 
the  demonstrators. 

Seventh,  the  ethnic  distribution  of  the 
province  Is  changing.  After  nationalizing 
and  collectivizing  the  estates,  this  was  used 
for  promoting  Rumanizatlon  of  certain  areas. 
Rumanian  settlers  were  settled  at  the  former 
big  estates  either  from  the  mountain  vil- 
lages or  from  areas  outside  of  Transylvania 
and  the  new  villages  thus  created  was  given 
the  central  administrative  organs  of  the  area 
like  the  county  people's  council,  school 
board  council,  etc. 

Eighth,  it  Is  true  that  Hungarian  sections 
In  Rumanian  schools  still  exist,  but  no 
Hungarian  schools  as  such.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  stringent  Rumanian  require- 
ments, hardly  any  student  studying  in  the 
Himgarian  section  can  compete  with  the 
graduates  of  Rumania  schools  in  entering  the 
universities,  thus  more  and  more  Hungarians, 
too,  attend  the  Riunanian  schools.  In  case 
of  people  working  for  the  state,  sending  their 
children  to  Rumanian  schools  remains  a 
silent  requirement. 

Ninth,  there  Is  great  poverty.  This  is.  of 
course,  true  both  for  Hungarians  and  Ru- 
manians, except  that  Hungarians  have  little 
chance  to  move  Into  the  cities  and  become 
industrial  workers  whose  position  is  relatively 
better  than  those  in  the  agriculture  as  small 
trade  has  been  eliminated.  The  average  in- 
come of  an  agriculture  collective  member, 
unless  he  la  a  Stakhauovlte.  is  about  6 
pounds  of  wheat  or  2  quarts  of  milk  Ln  lei 
equivalent. 

Tenth,  fear  of  the  secret  police  Is  not  gone 
and  their  methods  remain  Insidious. 

There  was  a  case  in  which  a  student  from 
Nagyvarad  (Orndea)  visited  Hungary  Just  at 
the  eve  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight  of 
1956  and  subsequently  did  not  return  but 
tied  to  the  West.  His  friend  was  pressured 
by  the  political  police  to  write  to  him  and 
try  to  lure  him  home  so  that  he  could  be 
arrested.  When  he  resisted,  he  w-as  beaten, 
lost  his  Job,  was  transferred  in  a  lower  posi- 
tion to  Constanza.  kept  under  police  sur- 
veillance and  It  took  him  6  years  to  retiuTi  to 
his  Job. 

Eleventh,  religious  life  exists  Insofar  as  the 
churches  are  still  open.  But  the  Sundays 
and  holidays  are  not  kept  for  workers.  State 
employees  of  white-collar  positions  cannot 
really  go  to  church  unless  they  want  to  lose 
their  Jobs,  and  intellectuals  and  holders  of 
doctorates,  especially  teachers,  are  not  only 
expected  to  stay  away  from  the  churches,  but 
they  must  exercise  antlrellgious  propaganda 
In  order  to  keep  their  work. 

Attest: 


ArnDAViT 

I,  the  undersigned,  Mr.  X.  fully  depose  and 
state; 

I  lived  in  Transylvania  until  the  second 
part  of  1964  In  the  city  of  Brasov  (Brasso)  all 
my  life  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  existing  In  the  city  and  the  prov- 
ince both  in  former  times  and  under  the 
present  Communist  regime.  As  a  small  arti- 
san, I  was  allowed  to  function  despite  many 
harassments.  and  never  Joined  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Since  the  detachment  of  the  districts  of 
Haromszek  (Trel  Scaune)  from  the  "Auton- 
omous Province"  there  Is  practically  no  pos- 
sibility for  the  Hungarians  to  move  from 
these  districts  Into  the  Mures-Magyar 
Autonomous  Province.  In  the  latter,  local 
administration  remains  Hungarian  orJy  In 
ptu-ely  Hungarian  villages  where  hardly  any- 
one speaks  Rumanian.  However,  the  police 
in  the  towns  and  cities  and  much  of  the 
local  administration  is  Rumanian,  only  a 
minority  Hungarian  and  even  those  belong 
to  the  Communl.'it  Party  and  promote  the 
alms  of  the  Rumanian  Communists.  In  the 
Autonomous  Region  economic  progress  Is 
minimal.  The  industrial  planning  of  the 
Communist  Rtimanian  Government  con- 
sciously avoids  the  creation  of  new  plants 
in  that  province.  Therefore,  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable manpower  surplus  which  is  lured 
both  by  the  promises  of  better  wages  and 
housing  Into  the  other  provinces  and  outside 
Transylvania,  where  the  population  Is  Ru- 
manian, Even  In  the  Autonomous  Province, 
but  especially  In  the  province  of  Brasov. 
there  were  fights  between  Hungarians  and 
Rumanians.  In  1963  such  b:oody  fights  oc- 
curred in  three  villages.  Cflkszentklraly 
(A.P.).  Madaras,  and  Vercben  iP.  Brasov). 
Of  these  I  have  personal  knowledge  from 
people  who  were  friends  of  mine  and  lived 
in  these  villages.  In  one  case  the  casualties 
among  the  Hungarian  population  amounted 
to  half  of  the  population  In  the  village.  De- 
spite Conununist  rtile.  Illegal  arms  are 
present. 

While  there  Is  little  religious  freedom,  the 
position  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  definitely 
better  than  those  of  the  Catholics  or  Prot- 
estants. The  Orthodox  Church  remains 
strongly  Rumanian  nationalist.  It  still  has 
contact  with  the  youth  mostly  by  visits  to 
the  home  on  the  pretext  of  "collecting  the 
tithe." 

Even  the  Communist  decrees  and  papers  In 
the  Autonomous  Province  are  regarded  as 
Invalid  In  other  provinces  if  written  m  Hun- 
garian despite  the  constitutional  guarantees. 
One  specific  example  I  have  i^een  myself  in 
the  employment  office  where  I  had  to  go  in 
1963  as  my  artisan  shop  was  closed  down  by 
the  state.  A  Hungarian  lad  came  from  one 
of  the  villages  of  the  Mures-Magyar  Auton- 
omous Province  bringing  a  statement  from 
the  local  council  secretary  that  the  collective 
farm  does  not  need  him  he  may  go  and  take 
a  Job  somewhere  else.  The  employment 
office  wanted  to  throw  htm  out  Just  because 
the  paper  wa£  in  Hungarian. 

Once  Hungarians  have  moved  to  territorte* 
outside  of  Transylvania  (Bucharest,  Mol- 
davia. Muntenlai  there  is  no  possibility  to 
receive  permission  to  return  to  Transylvania. 
My  sister  tried  to  get  back  from  Bucharest 
to  Brasov  aft^r  divorcing  her  h'liSband.  but 
despite  appeals  to  high  levels,  even  includ- 
ing Gheorghlu-DeJ.  she  got  nowhere.  Rather 
I  received  a  visit  by  the  militia  In  my  shop 
and  they  "proved"  that  I  do  not  have  the 
housing  for  her,  though  I  had  2  room,  kitchen 
apartment,  not  small  under  Russian  housing 
conditions.  Finally  she  was  given  an  apart- 
ment and  good  position,  but  in  Bucharest. 
Bucharest  has  grown  tremendously,  Including 
the  suburbs,  it  has  18  million  people,  of 
which  about  200,000  to  250.000  must  be 
Hungarian 
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Hungarians  who  want  to  move  from  the 
villages  Into  the  cities  In  Transylvania  ex- 
perience grave  difficulties  In  getting  resi- 
dency permits.  In  most  cases  they  ore  turned 
down  unless  they  have  some  special  skill  In 
industry  that  Is  'bndly  needed.  There  Is  one 
exception,  however.  The  ndtionallzed  ware- 
houses, restaurants,  department  stores  they 
all  need  workers  for  loading  stuff  and  dish- 
washing. In  these  positions  Hungarians  are 
hired.  However,  they  do  not  receive  full 
residency  permit,  but  only  a  temporary  one 
for  3  months.  Of  ';oursc.  they  are  allowed  to 
stay  Intormally  sometimes  for  years,  but  once 
in  awhile  a  new  ordinance  forces  them  to 
leave,  like  one  in  1963  The  hospitals  at  the 
Autonomous  Province  and  of  Province  Brasov 
are  full  with  Moldavian  mothers  who  come  to 
the  hospitals  to  have  their  babies  born  In 
Transylvania,  claiming  to  be  native  Transyl- 
vaniaiis  later  on.  Next  to  warehousework- 
ers.  dishwashers  and  servants.  Hungarian 
girls  are  still  often  used  as  maids,  but  not 
in  industry  where  Rumanians  froin  Moldavia 
I  the  \e?s'.  cultured  of  all  Rumanians >  are 
preferred.  The  number  of  Moldavian  Ru- 
manians in  southeastern  Transylvania  is  ao 
numerous  and  tiieir  share  in  montgement  so 
high  that  many  Transylvanlan  Rumanians 
also  resent  their  coming  and  taking  over  to- 
gether with  the  Hungarians  of  Transylvania. 
Community  relations  between  Hungarians 
and  Rumanians  in  Brasso  i  Brasov i  are  in- 
adequate Incidents  are  num.erous  espe- 
cially as  tlie  Hungarian  workers  also  like 
alcohol  I  wine  I.  On  June  14.  1964.  at  one 
of  the  favorite  walks  Rumanians  tried  to 
triimple  over  some  Hungarians  by  sheer 
numerical  strength,  but  the  Hungarians  drew 
knives,  and  finally  were  arrested  by  the 
police. 

.According  to  prevalent  rumors.  Prime  Min- 
;  :er  Groza  did  not  die  a  natural  deat^i  hut 
7,3S  shot  to  death  by  Minister  Stephan 
Boduaras  In  1967.  He  was  the  last  one  to 
defend  the  Hungarian  minority  In  the  Com- 
munist regime  as  he  was  educated  in  Him- 
'  gury  and  fpoke  the  language  though  he  was 
Rum.inian. 

In  1956  there  was  considerable  unrest  In 
the  area  during  the  Himganan  revolution. 
There  was  still  some  Illegal  amiS  in  the 
hands  of  the  population  especially  among 
Rumanians.  The  regime  was  actively  .>.rmlng 
Its  officials  fearing  full-scale  revolt  (example 
of  Kovasxnai  -  Retaliation  against  any  signs 
of  uiiTfsi  Is  still  very  strict.  In  Sepsiszeut- 
gyorgy  formely  Mures-Magynr  Autnomous 
Province,  now  Province  of  Brasov  I  there  Is  a 
statue  depleting  a  RumAntan  shepherd  as  a 
war  hero.  Son^c  toendgers  brought  some 
corn  bread  to  the  statue  during  the  night. 
The  police  officer  sent  to  lnvestigat<i  the 
nflalr  was  a  Hungarian  and  finally  he  had  to 
arrest  among  others  his  own  son.  All  the 
Juveniles  were  sent  to  long  term  prison. 

The  amnesty  did  not  cover  everyone  The 
Catholic  priest  at  Vasvor  has  already  been 
arrested  S'^ven  times,  usually  released  for 
a  while  because  he  Is  very  fragile  and  sick 
His  chapUln.  Gabor  Borbely.  Is  still  In  prison. 
At  the  Catholic  rectory  m  Brasov  there  are 
only  live  priests  working,  two  of  them  are 
over  80  years  of  age.  Four  others  ore  still 
:n  prison.  One  of  the  chaplains  was  arrested 
while  traveling  to  Hossiufalu  to  substitute 
for  another  priest  and  only  the  people  who 
found  his  motorcycle  told  the  parish  priest 
that  he  had  been  arrested;  the  police  did  not 
even  Inform  him.  The  high  school  professors 
who  were  arrested  have  not  been  released  by 
the  amnesty  either 

In  1939,  after  the  forced  merger  of  the 
Bolyal  University  at  Kolozavar  (CluJ)  with 
the  Rumanian  Babes  University,  the  chief 
Contmunlst  personnel  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity la  Hungarian  I  secretly  composed  a 
memorandum  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
rnited  Nations  and  another  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  Rumanian  Communists  Government. 
The    affair    wag    betrayed    and    the    police 


moved  m  and  the  process  Involved  40  pro- 
fessors and  several  hundred  students. 
Among  those  arrested  was  an  acquaintance 
of  mine.  Professor  Ivancscu,  Rumanian  by 
name.  Hungarian  hy  language  and  feeling, 
lo  1961.  after  being  released,  he  again  tried 
to  bring  a  group  together  to  protest:  lie  was 
arrested  again.  He  was  sentenced  to  18  years 
in  prlslon  An  Interesting  sideline  Is  that 
if  you  want  to  attend  a  process  of  criminal 
character,  you  have  to  pay  2000  lei  for  an 
invitation,  even  U  you  are  the  wife  or  parent 
of   the  defendant. 

As  to  Hungarian  representation  In  the 
Rumanian  Communist  Party.  Moghloros  Is 
a  Httngarlan  gypsy,  and  he  did  not  get  in 
because  he  speaks  Hungarian,  but  because 
he  worked  virtth  Gheorg!iiu-De]  in  the  inter- 
war  period  as  an  Illegal  Communist,  Tliero 
is  only  one  Important  deputy.  Farkas.  In  the 
Grand    National   Assembly. 

GeneriiUy.  the  number  of  gypsies  from 
Moldavia  Increased  greatly  in  Transylvania. 
There  were  brought  in  originally  between 
1949-81  when  the  middle-class  people  and 
richer  farmers  were  deported  lo  the  Dobrudja 
.irea.  But  they  sold  the  animals,  did  not 
grow  anything  and  some  of  them  were  de- 
ported back  to  Moldavia  as  the  Saxons  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  land.  There  is 
a  steady  Influx  of  Rumanians  from  provinces 
outside  of  Transylvania  Into  Brasso  ( Brasov ) . 
Accordln^oinformatlon  received  by  a  police 
officer  wnlBBki  access  to  the  vital  statistics 
of  the  cltyr<Ry  between  1962-64  30,000  peo- 
ple moved  to  Brasov  from  these  areas.  Brasso 
iBrosovi  still  hod  a  large  Hungarian  popula- 
tion, but  the  growth  of  the  Rumanian  part 

13  very  quick  I  believe,  however,  that  there 
are  still  about  40  percent  Hungarians  In  the 
city,  though  the  official  statistics  only  show 

14  percent- 

The  city  has  been  progressing  Industrially 
at  tt  fast  rate.  There  are  not  less  than  2,700 
fnctories  and  plants  In  the  city,  and  Its  popu- 
lation amounts.  Inclusive  of  the  suburbs,  to 
150,000  But  even  from  Brasso  IBrasov) 
many  Important  plants  were  transferred  Into 
Mimtenla. 

Educationally,  In  the  Hungarian  sections 
the  Instruction  Is  mostly  in  Hungarian,  but 
every  day  there  Is  Instruction  In  Rumanian 
na  well  which  includes  also  composition. 
Manv  Hungarians  are  sending  their  children 
Into  Rumanian  sections,  both  because  of  the 
paiieltv  of  places  In  the  Hungarian  sections 
and  In  order  to  qualify  them  for  college  en- 
trance examination.  It  is  very  hard  for 
Hungarian  students  to  enter  universities. 
One  friend  thought  that  It  would  be  easier 
to  register  at  the  Moldavian  university  of 
losv  where  there  were  less  applicants.  He 
asked  that  he  should  pass  the  entrance  test 
m  Hungarian  language  as  the  law  permits 
him  to  do  50,  If  he  went  to  the  Hungarian 
Ecction  of  the  high  school.  Despite  some 
support  from  Rumanian  fellow  students  the 
administration  refused  his  adml-sslon  or  to 
administer  the  test  in  Htuagarlan. 

After  the  Htingarlan  revolution  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  were  transported  by 
the  Red  army  through  Transylvania  and 
Muntenla  into  the  U.S.S.R.  A  Rumanian 
customs  official  with  the  railroad,  Mr.  A. 
who  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  heard  the  cries  for  help  of  Hun- 
g*-lan  freedom  fighters  who  were  trans- 
ported in  oil  tanks  near  Brasso  ( Brasov  1 
He  was  shooed  away  by  the  Russian  guards. 

Generally,  the  population  la  fed  up  with 
the  regime,  and  the  Hungarian  minority  Is 
both  afraid  and  bitter.  Even  the  Tran'syl- 
vfinlan  Rumanians  are  opposed  to  the  regime. 
though  they  might  like  some  of  Its  actions. 
The  regime  is  actively  fanning  the  flames  of 
hatred  between  Hungarians  and  Rumanians 
50  as  to  divide  the  opposition.  Hungarian 
youth  are  hired  by  the  police  and  given  resi- 
dency permits  If  they  volunteer  to  quell 
fights  and  unrest  Hinoag  Rumanians  In  the 


city  At  least  such  is  the  case  in  Brasso 
( Brasov ) .  In  several  instances.  Instead  of 
the  police,  they  were  used  to  clear  up  llglits 
at  dances  and  drinking  bouts,  not  endearhig 
the  Hungarians  to  the  Rumanians.  The  re- 
gimc  Is  following  a  divide  et  impera  policy 
toward  the  Rumanians  and  Hungarmiis  By 
suppressing  the  Hungarian  minority  It  tries 
to  oppeal  to  Rumanian  chauvinism,  while 
using  Hungarian  youth  for  restoring  order 
against  Rumanians,  It  fans  the  flames  of 
nationality  hatred. 


ArriDAViT 
I,   the   undersigned    Mr    D    fully   depose 
and  say: 

In  the  spring  of  180S.  I  visited  my  relatives 
In  Kolozsvar  (CluJ I  In  Transylvania,  now 
part  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Rumaiiii^ 
and  traveled  In  other  areas  (Brasov.  Buca- 
restl  as  well  My  observations  based  on  my 
ow.n  experiences  and  on  information  rf?ceiv«l 
from  relatives  and  close  friends  Is  as  foUowf: 
First,  there  is  considerable  feeling  of  dls- 
palr  among  the  Hungarians  In  Transylvania. 
especially  the  younger  generation  which  feels 
that  It  Is  deprived  from  the  better  positions 
in  society  by  both  Communist  and  Rumnniaa 
pressures.  They  complain  about  constant 
discrimination  In  the  field  of  wages,  not  i-vei. 
the  rates  set  by  the  Communist  trade  unlcn 
councils  are  paid  In  full  to  Hungarians  (In 
one  case  someone  has  been  promised  in  writ- 
ing 2.000  lei  a  month,  and  be  receives  only 
800  lei.  and  when  he  protested  to  his  Im- 
mediate boss  he  was  told  to  keep  quiet  or 
he  will  be  fired  and  not  receive  any  com- 
parable job  anywherel.  Not  to».>  long  ..go. 
m  the  construction  business  one  Hungarlaa 
worker,  at  a  trade  union  meeting  agitated 
for  higher  wages,  he  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tLTiced  to  6  years  In  prison. 

Second,  the  situation  of  HungarlEns  in  the 
cities  Is  etendUy  deteriorating.  Kolowvar 
(CluJ)  was  a  basically  Hungarian  city  even 
as  late  as  1945.  Today,  the  city's  popula- 
tion has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the 
newcomers  are  Rumanians  from  the  neigh- 
boring countryside.  The  former  agricultural 
areas  where  vegetable  gardens  were  main- 
tained by  Hungarians  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  have  been  built  up  with  new  apart- 
ment houses  and  college  dormitories  and 
schools.  The  impression  one  gets  from  the 
city  during  the  day  that  it  Is  a  city  of  pupUs 
and  students.  Now,  there  Is  a  new  move 
to  bring  Into  the  new  apartment  develop- 
ments 17.000  Rumanian  and  Serb  families 
(there  are  practically  no  Serbs  m  the  city, 
at  this  time)  from  the  Danube  Island  of 
Adakale  south  of  the  Iron  Gate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Hungarian  areas  In  the  city  are  not 
even  given  repair  material  and  the  houses  are 
becoming  more  and  more  slumlike  for  laclc 
of  repair.  It  is  Impossible  for  young  Hun- 
garians who  are  getting  married  to  get  any 
housing  In  the  city.  In  one  Instance  this 
happened  with  my  family,  and  among  friendi 
I  have  seen  several  Instances  with  my  own 
eyes,  not  to  speak  about  the  cases  I  heard 
And  these  arc  people  who  work  for  sute 
enterprises.  There  Is  also  considerable  w.!ste 
in  the  new  city  planning.  Junkyards  and 
dumps  are  In  many  instances  where  vegetable 
gardens  riin  by  Hungarlons  were  a  decod* 
ago.  The  housing  situation  creates  many  in- 
dividual tragedies.  In  one  case  a  woman 
( middle-class )  who  owned  a  large  house  be- 
fore and  was  left  only  with  one  room  aft« 
the  brutal  beating  of  the  police  killed  her 
husband  In  the  fifties,  had  to  threaten  mur- 
der In  order  to  keep  even  that  one  room  for 
her  and  her  son.  and  the  stories  could  be 
multiplied  in  innumerable  cases. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  Hungnrlan 
high  schools  and  elementary  schools  In  Ko- 
lozsvar (CluJ)  or  other  cities  which  1  h-i" 
visited.  Anyone  working  for  state  enterprises 
In  any  white  coUiU-  capacity,  does  not  dare 
send  his  children  to  the  Hungarian  section 
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lest  be  loses  his  Job  a£  a  disloyal  person  to 

OrMier  Rumania  "  us  the  People's  Republic 
IS  again  called  In  the  vernacular.  Even  in 
the  Hungarian  section,  this  1  know  from  chil- 
dren of  friends,  the  Instruction  Is  50  percent 
In  Rumanian  and  50  percent  In  Hungarlitn, 
while  It  is  all  Rumanian  ID  the  Rumanian 
Gectlon.  As  lo  the  libraries,  I  have  not  vis- 
ited any,  but  information  given  by  people 
whom  I  know  states  that  in  many  cases, 
Sungarlan  school  and  college  libraries  were 
closed  down  and  the  books  either  destroyed 
or  are  stored  In  cellars. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Hungarian  language, 
there  were  many  cases  of  dlscrlminatiou 
wiucn  I  noticed.  That  is.  In  the  train  be- 
tween Bucharest  and  Brasov,  a  Hungarian 
family  cjuvcradd  In  the  compartment  in 
Hunsarian.  After  a  few  ml.nutes,  one  Ru- 
nuiiilan  protested,  called  the  conductor  and 
the  family  had  to  leave.  At  a  Transylvanlan 
city.  I  had  to  send  a  telegram  to  Hungary 
and  wrote  out  the  text  In  Hungarian.  The 
telegram  office  refused  to  accept  It.  I  had  to 
pcy  10  Icl  for  having  It  translated  Into  Ru- 
nuiiilan.  and  the  addressee  In  Hungary  had 
to  find  someone  who  understands  Rumanian 
to  decipher  my  telegram  announcing  my  ar- 
nval  at  a  certain  time.  At  Csikszereda.  in 
the  so-called  Mures-Magyar  Autonomous 
Province  all  train  and  railrofld  personnel  In- 
sisted on  talking  Rumanian  to  me.  despite 
the  fact  that  they  all  spoke  fluent  Hun- 
gti-ian  and  refused  to  answer  my  questions 
why  they  speak  Rumanian  when  they  are 
Hungnrians.  There  seems  to  be  a  percent- 
age limit  for  employing  Hungarians,  too, 
roughly  20  percent  m  state  enterprlsea  which 
works  a  hardship  especially  In  the  cities  and 
the  "Autonomous  Province.'* 

The  cities  are  .<^pecla]  targets  of  Rumaniza- 
tlon.  Young  people  who  have  some  diploma 
arc  sent  to  the  countryside,  for  their  Job 
ftssisnment  and  the  new  factories  are  filled 
with  Rumanians  immigrating  to  the  cities. 
In  the  autonomous  province  there  Is  prac- 
tically no  Industrial  development.  Finally, 
a  lumber  combinat  was  to  be  established  in 
the  former  county  of  Cslk  (Oiuc)  and  every- 
one assumed  that  the  lumber  yard  and  fur- 
nltiu-e  factories  will  also  be  located  in  some 
city  within  the  autonomous  province  as  eco- 
nomic geography  would  have  demanded  It. 
No,  finally  these  factories  were  to  be  located 
la  the  mixed  town  of  Segesvor  (Slglsoara)  In 
the  province  of  Brasov,  which  is  mostly  Hu- 
mant-'in.  In  order  to  encourage  the  S7ekel>'B  to 
emigrate  from  the  autonomous  province. 
Outside  the  autonomous  province,  the  pres- 
sure on  Hungarians  Is  even  greater,  as  I 
could  notice  during  my  stay  In  Brasso 
IBrasov) .  There  Is  also  a  ban  on  more  than 
Iwo  people  standing  on  the  street  talking 
(like  It  would  be  if  martial  law  were  to  be  de- 
clared). In  one  case,  two  Hungarians  met  a 
third  one  In  Kolozsvar  a  few  years  ago  going 
to  work  In  the  morning,  and  the  third  one 
erc-eied  them  and  added.  "I'm  doing  well, 
I  hope  that  this  will  not  last  long."  (He 
meant  the  regime.)  He  was  arrested  and  seu- 
t»nccd  for  8  years  In  prison.  Sometimes  even 
Rumanians  are  victims  of  the  capriciousness 
of  Communist  rule  A  former  Rumanian 
police  officer  was  arrested  in  the  early  fifties, 
he  Bt'U  does  not  know  really  why.  and  served 
6 years  In  prison. 

.\5  to  the  deportees,  even  those  who  sur- 
vived are  not  allowed  back  to  their  former 
tlomiclles.  Usually,  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
aaln  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Rumania 
outside  Transylvania.  This  la  often  due  with 
young  veterans  who  served  their  stay  in  the 
unay  They  are  assigned  for  work  outside  of 
Transylvania.  Much  of  the  constnictlon 
Kangs  still  consist  of  prisoners.  I  have  seen 
personally  several  construction  gangs  In 
Kolor^var  (CluJ)  which  were  working  while 
guards  were  guarding  them. 

Religious  life  Is  still  present,  the  churches 
sre  relatively  full,  though  older  people  pre- 
Somlnate.  However,  even  the  alms  given  at 
the  church  must  be  counted  and  turned  over 
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to  the  Slate  on  the  grounds  that  the  state  1g 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  prlestG  and  minis- 
ters. I  have  seen  in  one  church  alter  Che 
service  this  process  to  take  place  with  my 
own  eyes.  The  sennonB  are  held  In  a  way 
that  noUiing  could  be  misinterpreted  by  in- 
formers as  being  agaln&t  the  regime  arid  in 
most  cases  peace  priests  are  in  charge  ol  ec- 
clesiastical positions.  There  has  been  great 
pressure  upon  the  priests  and  ministers  in 
the  various  localities  to  ]oln  the  cooperatives 
ikolhozes).  According  to  reliable  Inlorma- 
tion  received.  228  pnest*  and  ministers  have 
been  arrested  In  the  last  2  years  on  the 
ground  thai  they  refused  to  Join  the  coop- 
eratives and  are  still  kept  In  prison  at  Dezs 
(DeJ)  and  Szamosujvar  In  the  province  ol 
Kolozsvar  (CluJ).  The  ministers  nnd  priests 
argued  that  they  were  only  salaried  employees 
ol  their  churches  and  could  not  by  them- 
selves decide  on  this  question. 

The  Introduction  ol  the  Conununist  co- 
operatives were  executed  both  for  Hungari- 
ans and  Rumanians  With  utmost  Communist 
brutality.  Many  Uistances  were  recounted, 
but  I  am  sure  that  they  are  known  as  they 
follow  the  same  pattern  as  in  other  Com- 
munist states. 

Even  emigration  remains  a  game  of  the 
state.  Normal  procedure  takes  long  years; 
the  only  way  ol  getting  passport  for  emigra- 
tion Is  possible  through  bribes  to  a  certain 
black-mnrlcet  gang  In  Kolozsvar.  Bucharest, 
or  in  Budapest  Itself.  The  charge  Is  about 
$3,000  per  person.  Needless  to  say  that  the 
people  who  want  to  emigrate  cannot  afford 
this,  so  their  relatives  In  the  free  world,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States  or  Western  Eu- 
rope, are  blackmailed  this  way.  which  Is  a 
good  means  of  getting  both  personal  profit 
and  hard  currency  for  the  state. 

I'he  Rumanizatlon  of  the  cities  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  Kolozsvar  ( CluJ  t  and  Brasou 
( Brasov  >,  but  takes  place  also  In  Nagyaarad 
(Oradaea)  and  Temesyar  (Tlmlsoara)  and 
other  cities  in  Transylvania  according  to 
people  with  whom  I  talked  from  these  cities. 
Tlie  patterns  are  the  same:  new  apartment 
houses  built  on  the  outskirts,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  Hungarian  vegetable  and  fruit 
gardeners.  Importation  of  Rumanian  work- 
ers and  engineers  and  civil  servants  from  the 
countryside,  refusal  to  allow  Hungarians  to 
receive  flats  In  the  new  hoiislng  projects, 
dispersion  of  the  Hungarian  youth,  espe- 
cially the  professionals  from  the  cities 

Rumania  Is  still  a  police  state:  there  are 
few  personal  freedoms  for  anyone.  However. 
there  exists,  in  nddltlon.  an  economic,  lin- 
guistic, and  residential  discrimination 
aealnst  the  Hungarians  in  employment. 
school-*!,  religion,  and  other  fields.  This  Is 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  my 
visit.  Rumanian  nationalism  is  growing 
stronger,  mainly  expressed  in  renewed  pres- 
sure against  the  Hungarian  minority.  The 
use  of  the  term  "Greater  Rumania"  and  the 
incidents  to  which  the  use  of  Hungarian  at 
public  transportation,  and  on  the  street  can 
lead  are  clear  evidence,  not  counting  the  offi- 
cial, largely  centrally  directed  discrimi- 
nation. 


Affidavit 
I.  the  undersigned,  fully  depose  and  state: 
Housing  conditions  are  very  difficult. 
LBck  of  repair  material  and  financial  re- 
sources make  repairs  on  older  homes  almost 
impossible.  Subiirbs  are  being  built  up  at 
the  outskirts,  new  apartment  buildings. 
However,  only  Rumanians  are  given  homes 
and  fiats  In  them.  Even  good  class  cadres 
of  Hungarian  nationality  are  not  permitted 
to  settle  In  the  cities,  thus  proving  that 
national  rather  than  political  considerations 
are  given  precedence.  There  Is  not  one 
street  sign  In  any  of  the  cities  In  Hungarian. 
This  is  very  strange  as  even  In  the  Soviet 
Union  iSubcarpathlan  Ruthenia)  street  signs 
are  printed  in  Hungarian  areas  In  Ukranian 


and  Hungarian .  The  cities  in  Transyl- 
vania, Szekelyudvarhely  (Odorhel),  Nagy- 
varAd  (Oradea)  and  Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  are 
showing  an  increasingly  Rumanian  charac- 
ter, as  a  result  of  forced  Rumanizatlon.  Even 
in  the  so-called  Magyar  AutdViomous  Region, 
officials  of  the  are^  are  afraid  to  talk  Hun- 
garian, even  if  they  are  of  Hungarian  na- 
tionality. Thus,  purely  Himgarlan  areas  look 
like  they  would  be  Inhabited  by  Rumanians. 
This  Is,  of  course,  more  true  from  those  cities 
where  importation  of  Rumanian  workers  and 
eneTineera  have  changed  the  ethnic  balance. 
Also  in  all  the  cities  civil  servants  and  police 
officials  werp  brought  In  the  1950's  and  19S0's 
from  non-Hungarian  areas  and,  of  course, 
they  are  of  Rumanian  nationality. 

There  is  an  Industrial  and  economic  dls- 
crimluutlon  against  the  Hungarian  areas  In 
Transylvania  in  the  course  of  Rumanian 
Communist  industrialization.  At  Szekely- 
udvarhely  (Odorheli  there  are  no  new  plants 
and  factories,  and  the  same  Is  true  for 
Csikszereda,  both  In  the  Mures-Magyar  Au- 
tonomous Region.  Therefore,  people  are 
often  compelled  to  move  outside  of  the  Au- 
tonomous Region  to  find  Jobs.  They  settle 
either  In  the  former  Old  Kingdom  (Mun- 
tenla) or  In  the  Rumanian  areas  like  Brassd 
(Brasov)  and  Segesvar  (Slglsoara).  As  a 
result,  an  Increasing  number  of  Szekely- 
Magyar  people  live  now  in  completely  Ru- 
manian areas.  To  aggravate  the  sittiatlon.  In 
1961  several  purely  Hungarian  districts  of  the 
Autonomous  Region  were  attached  to  the 
overwhelmingly  Rumanian  Province  of 
Brasso  (Brasov). 

For  professionals  and  often  even  for  skilled 
workers  who  have  no  opportunity  to  work 
in  Hungarian  areas,  jobs  are  promised  and 
offered  in  purely  Rumanian  areas  outside  of 
Transylvania.  They  ore  even  offered  bonuses 
and  once  they  take  advantage  of  the  ofier. 
they  ore  bound  under  Communist  labor  law. 
to  remain  In  their  new  positions  outside  of 
Transylvania.*  This  promotes  assimilation 
into  the  Rumanian  majority  and  deprives 
the  creation  of  nn  educated  leadership  for 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania.  I 
have  teen  many  Individual  instances  of 
workers  recruited  into  Rumanian  areas  and 
talked  to  them  when  they  were  leaving  from 
their  villages  and  towns  for  the  Rumanian 
areas  outside  of  Transylvania. 

There  Is  very  little  Hungarian  cuUurfJ 
life.  There  Is  no  nationwide  Hungarian  cul- 
tural organization.  At  Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  the 
Hungarian  National  Theater  which  also 
housed  the  Opera  House  was  requisitioned 
by  the  Rumanian  authorities  and  now  serves 
as  the  Rumanian  Opera  House.  At  a  side 
street,  at  a  culture  hall,  there  still  exists  a 
small  Hungarian  theater.  There  are  no  dally 
performances,  only  twice  a  week  or  some- 
times only  twice  a  month.  The  plays  per- 
lormed  are  mostly  Hungcjian  translations 
of  Rumanian  plavftTlghts,  therefore  they 
serve  no  Hungarian  cultural  purpose,  but 
only  a  further  dissemination  of  Rumanian 
culture  among  the  Hungarians  of  Trarisyl- 
vania.  At  T*urgu  Mures  (Marosvisfirhely) 
capital  of  the  autonomous  region,  the  Hun- 
garian Theater,  which  until  1960  had  only 
performances  in  Hungarian  now.  now  serves 
as  a  merged  Rumanian-Hungarian  theater 
where  only  twice  a  week  are  still  plays  In 
Hungarian  performed,  on  the  other  days*  only 
in  Rumanian.  There  is  no  Actors  Academy 
In  Transylvania  in  Hungarian  language,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  supply  for  Hungarian 
artists.  There  Is  practically  no  Hungarian 
literature,  only  translations'  of  Communist 
Rumanian  authors  and  classics.  Even  Petfifl 
is  disliked  among  the  Rumanian  authorities. 
There  were  many  arrests  In  the  wake  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  In  Transylvania,  and 
some  were  shot  right  at  the  demonstratlone 
which  took  place  In  the  first  days  of  Novem- 
ber 1956  In  Hungarian  areas  of  lYanaylvanla. 
Martial  law  was  introduced  and  large  mill- 
tory  units  were  sent  into  the  Hungarian 
areas.      Close    friends    of   mine    reported    of 
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ejtecutlons  and  also  of  deportations  to 
prisons  of  laige  numbers  of  people  Some  of 
them  died  in  prison,  others  showed  up  after 
the  amnesty,  but  noljody  knew  in  the  mean- 
time whether  they  were  Imprisoned  or  dead. 
They  were  held  incommunicado. 

In  Nagyvarad  (Oradea)  and  Szatmamitl 
iSatmar)  areas,  in  the  state  teachers  college 
even  in  the  Hungarian  sections  only  the 
Hungarian  langtiage  is  being  taught  In 
Hungarian. 

These  conclusions  are  based  upon  my  re- 
cent trip  to  Rumania  where  I  have  visited 
several  Transylvania  cities.  Including  Kolozs- 
vir  (CIuji.  Nagyv4rad  (Oradea),  Szekelyud- 
varhely  (Odorhell.  Szelcelykeresztur.  Turgu 
Mures    ( Marosv&sarhely ) . 


ArnoAviT 

1.  the  undersigned.  Mr.  Q .  hereby  tully 
depcse  and  state; 

1  During  1964,  I  visited  my  birthplace, 
Transylvania,  now  p.art  of  the  so-called 
People's  Republic  of  Rumania.  As  we  ar- 
rived at  the  border,  we  foimd  a  fortified 
guardhouse  on  the  Rumanian  side  and  an- 
other one  was  being  built  by  about  two 
dozen  Hungarian  prisoners  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  a  Rumania  armed  guard  who 
had  a  mounted  bayonet  on  his  gun  As  we 
were  held  up  for  3Hi  hours  before  being  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  we  tried  to  talk  to  the 
workmen  but  the  guard  drove  them  away 
from  tis  shouting  insults  (scat,  damn  Htm- 
garlans)   in  Rumanian. 

2.  At  Nagyvarad  (OradeaK  a  good  sized 
cltv  with  a  predominantly  Hungarian  popu- 
lation (near  the  Hungarian-Rumanian  bor- 
der 1 .  we  purchased  a  roadmap  In  order  to 
know  our  way  to  Kotorsvar  i  CluJ  i  the  capi- 
tal of  Transylvania-  Several  towns  on  the 
way  were  not  listed  on  the  map.  and  they 
all  turned  out  to  be  the  Hungarian-Inhabited 
localities,  while  a  small  Rumanian  town  was 
listed  on  it.  I  still  do  not  know  for  what 
purpose  the  three  towns  with  Hungarian 
population  were  not  listed  on  such  a  neu- 
tral means  as  a  roadmap, 

3.  At  Koloz6V.ir  iClujl  we  had  difficulty 
at  the  hotel.  The  manager  pretended  not 
to  have  ^u^  reservation  that  wc  cabled  from 
Budapest  Finally  we  had  to  make  the 
rounds  at  other  hotels  and  only  a  call  Irom 
the  tourist  bureau  secured  us  the  original 
reservation.  Apparently,  we  were  told,  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  wanted  an  extra  bribe 
f..r  refreshing  his  memory.  As  our  car 
stopped  in  front  of  the  hotel,  scores  o!  Hun- 
gnruin  people  surrounded  our  car  with  floods 
of  questions  about  America.  Finally  Ru- 
manian police  arrived  and  drove  the  ques- 
tioners away. 

4.  The  next  day  we  took  to  the  road  again 
The  road  was  in  good  condition  until  we 
arrived  at  Gyulafehervar  lAlba  Julia  I  from 
there  the  road  became  Impossible  for  50 
miles.  Our  car  was  used  as  a  rood  roller 
as  2-lnch  rocks  were  spread  on  the  road 
and  never  rolled  down  by  any  machine  Our 
new  tires  looked  like  rags  when  we  h.id  ar- 
rived at  Arad.  From  here  the  road  was  good 
again  until  Temesvar  (Tlmlsoarai.  There 
we  had  no  trouble  with  the  hotel.  In  the 
streets  we  talked  to  Hungarla.n  people.  They 
first  looked  around  whether  anyone  Is  watch- 
ing them  r.nd  talked  In  hushed  voices  and 
were  definitely  surprised  that  we  dare  to 
talk  Hungarian  clear  and  loud.  The  people 
were  predominantly  Hungarian  and  Ger- 
man. The  following  day  the  authorities 
planted  a  guide  into  our  car  for  whom  we 
had  to  pay  S9  a  day.  During  our  rides  in 
the  city  we  have  seen  many  queues  standing 
in  front  of  bakeries  and  butcher  Jhops  for 
bread  and  meat. 

We  also  visited  Resica  In  southwestern 
part  of  Transylvania.  Here  an  industrial 
complex  is  located  as  the  region  Is  rich  in 
mineral  resources.  Within  a  few  square 
ralles  there  are  iron  ore.  gold,  and  coal  veins 


and  plenty  of  water  usable  for  hydroelectric 
energy.  The  Rumanians  boasted  of  their 
new  apartment  project  consisting  of  about 
forty  4-  to  5-5tory-high  buildings,  the  flats 
usually  had  one  or  two  bedrooms  in  them. 
We  even  visited  the  project  and  went  to  the 
roof  garden  via  a  rickety  elevator  as  the 
project  is  used  for  attracting  tourists.  After 
leaving  the  project  we  talked  to  several  local 
people  who  insisted  that  we  listen  to  them. 
They  told  us  that  the  Rumatilan  People's 
.\rmy  used  Hungarian  and  German  induc- 
tees with  a  few  Rumanian  admixtures  (anti- 
Communists  I  for  building  the  project.  The 
men  were  put  In  tents  ^nd  handed  the  tools 
for  construction.  They  worked  In  all  sea- 
sons sleeping  In  their  tents  most  of  the  time 
with  their  clothes  on.  living  on  a  meager 
diet  of  dried  salted  fish,  cornmeal  and  dry 
beans.  When  the  project  was  completed 
they  were  discharged  without  any  pay  what- 
soever, even  though  they  worked  for  nearly 
a  year.  How  can  the  free  world  close  its 
eyes  to  such  inhuman  acts  when  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Bucharesf  government?  The 
veracity  of  the  Resica  story  may  be  ejisUy 
established.  The  project  wm  completed  In 
1962  and  the  American  Legation  could  And 
out  the  details  without  difficulty. 

It  la  tragically  unfortunate  that  I  dare  not 
to  use  my  name  In  signing  this  afiidavlt,  us 
my  relatives  would  be  hunted  down  and  per- 
secuted by  the  Rumanians  in  Transylvania. 
But  I  am  willing,  if  necessary  to  confirm 
under  oath  the  above  statements  in  abso- 
lute secrecy  and  without  showing  my  face. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
21st  day  of  July,  1965, 

LILLIAS  L.  Bbi»iu.ei. 
Notary  Public  in  aiul  jot  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  State  of  Cah/ornin. 

AFFiDAvrr 
I,    the   undersigned.  Miss  L,   fully  depose 
and  state: 

1.  During  1963,  I  visited  Rumania,  particu- 
larly southeastern  Transylvania,  where  I  had 
at  that  time,  my  aunt  living.  During  my 
trip.  I  resided  mostly  in  areas  with  substan- 
tial Hungarian  and  German  population 

2.  My  experience  was  that  no  political  and 
linguistic  freedoms  were  granted  to  Hun- 
garians, Even  the  use  of  the  language  was 
a  risky  business  in  public  and  people  were 
afraid  of  secret  police  ^tsfents  and  agent  pro- 
vocateurs who  would  denotince  both  the  fact 
that  they  talked  In  Hungarian  and  also  the 
contents  of  the  conversations,  if  by  any 
chance  unfriendly  toward  the  regime.  Look- 
ing over  your  shoulder  before  starting  to 
talk,  while  talking  and  after  finUhtng  the 
conversation,  was  commonplace  In  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  I  have  visited. 

3.  In  the  schools,  Rumanian  sections  were 
Introduced  even  In  overwhelmingly  Hun- 
garian areas  in  the  usually  Rumanian-ad- 
ministered schools.  In  one  village.  Szllagy- 
nagyfalu  (Nasfalau),  the  parents  were  told 
that  they  are  uncorrlglble  chauvinists  who 
should  be  punished  because  they  asked  the 
teacher  to  teach  Hungarian  spelling  to  their 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  Rumanian  section. 
Not  alone  the  parents  had  to  fear  reprcssalia, 
but  the  still  Hungarian  nationality  principal 
was  immediately  removed  and  replaced  by 
the  Rumanian  teacher  who  had  refused  to 
let  the  children  learn  Hungarian  spelling. 

4.  Oppression  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
follows  the  fight  against  "bourgeoulse  na- 
tionalism" of  which  the  Hungarians  are 
accused.  Yet.  whatever  nationalist  protests 
they  occasionally  make,  these  are  preceded  by 
individual  or  organized  Rumanian  Commu- 
nist measures  against  the  rights  and  life  of 
the  Hungarian  minority.  For  example,  they 
do  not  have  any  organizations  left  which 
could  any  more  protest,  even  the  pro-Com- 
munist Hungarian  Workers'  Front  was  dis- 
solved as  early  as  1951  and  there  Is  not  even 
a  statewide  cultural  organization.  The  de- 
pression of   the   Hungarian  minority   Is   an 


undemable  fact.  I  met  a  professor  of  Ian- 
guagee  at  Kolozsvar  who  would  have  liked 
to  emigrate  to  Communist  Hungary  "even 
as  a  member  of  a  farm  collective"  only  to 
escape  the  slow,  but  Inevitable  elimination  or 
Hungarian  culture  and  the  oppression  of 
hia  brettiren  by  the  Rumanian  Communists 

5.  The  deiJortatlons  of  1948-49  were  re- 
counted to  me  by  many  friends  of  my  family, 
e\'en  the  fact  that  In  some  cases  the  younger 
sons  and  daughters  were  not  even  allowed  to 
finish  their  elementary  and  high  school 
studies,  but  had  to  live  in  moimtaln  villages 
from  the  generosity  of  Rumanian  and  Hun- 
garian peasants,  and  oannot  return  even  to- 
day to  any  city,  or  their  former  abodes.  They 
were  often  Humanized,  but  in  any  c.isc  are 
working  in  the  lowest  paid  Jobs 

6.  I  had  several  acquaintances  and  friends 
of  the  family  who  managed  to  complete  their 
studies  and  entered  either  civil  service  or  a 
technical  career. 

All  of  these  except  one  was  assigned  to 
areas  outside  of  Transylvania,  or  in  one  case 
to  a  purely  Rumanian  area  within  the  region. 
Mr  X,  a  medical  doctor  is  working  in  Slnola 
In  a  liospltal,  Mr.  Y.  a  civil  engineer  lives  la 
Brailia  which  is  overwhelmingly  Rumanian, 
but  still  In  Transylvania,  Mr.  A,  a  mechani- 
cal engineer  to  Bucharest  as  was  Mr.  B  also  a 
medical  doctor. 

7.  The  situation  of  the  chiu-ches  was  very 
dismal.  Except  for  old  women  and  old  men, 
the  region  still  discourages  actively  attend- 
ance of  religious  services,  especially  among 
the  youth  and  those  working  for  the  state 
in  Iwtter  positions.  The  pressure  upon  min- 
isters to  send  their  children  u>  Rumania  sec- 
tions of  the  schools  was  increasing  and  they 
are  threatened  with  processes  on  the  baslfi  of 
their  sermons  If  they  tail  to  take  the  warning 
and  act  accordingly.  My  relatives  tola  me 
that  many  priests  and  mint:^ters.  including 
the  ones  in  the  town  where  my  aunt  lived 
I  Lutheran)  Is  still  in  prison.  In  another 
town,  even  tlie  Hungarian  Calvlnist  (Re- 
formed) minister  is  sending  his  child  to 
Rumanian  section  (area  of  Kolozsvar 
(CluJ)). 

In  general,  the  people  were  feeling  let  down 
both  by  the  West  and  by  the  Communist 
Hungarian  Government.  This  feeling  de- 
pressed them  Just  as  much  as  the  discrimina- 
tory actions  of  the  Rumanian  Communist 
Government.  Relations  between  Hungar- 
ians and  Rumanians  on  on  individual  b.i8is 
varied  from  very  good  to  hostile,  but  on  the 
official  level  there  was  outspoken  hostility 
by  the  officials  against  the  Hungarian 
minority. 

New  York,  July  11,  1965. 


PS— As  I  stUl  have  relatives  living  In 
Trar.sylvania,  please  do  not  use  my  name  to 
the  publication  of  this  testimony,  but  refer 
to  me  as  Miss  X. 

ArnDAvrr 

1,  the  undersigned,  Mr.  Z.,  fully  depose  and 
state: 

1-  In  1964,  I  had  the  opportimlty  to  visit 
Rumania,  particularly  Transylvania  which 
earlier  belonged  fully  or  In  part  to  Hungary. 
Among  the  cities  and  towns  1  visited  In  1964 
were  Nagyvarad  (Oradea),  Szatmarnemetl 
(Satu  Mare),  Kolozsvar  (CluJ),  the  cipltal 
of  Transylvania,  Csikszereda  iMercurla 
Clue)  In  the  Mures-Magyar  Autonomous 
Province  and  several  smaller  towns  In  t.^^ 
same. 

2,  My  most  obvious  observation  was  the 
presence  of  an  increasing  number  of  Ru- 
manian residents  and  officials  in  the  Mures- 
Magvar  Autonomous  Province  as  compared 
to  my  last  visit  In  1960.  The  village  of  Batot 
could  be  selected  as  a  prime  example, 
but  the  observation  holds  true  In  other  vil- 
lages and  towns  as  well.  The  Incorrung 
Rumanians  were  usually  not  from  the  neigh- 
boring counties  and  mountains,  but  many 
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of  them  were  originally  residents  of  Bessa- 
rabia which  now  belongs  to  the  tJ.S.S.R. 
and  even  of  Dobrudja  Evidently  both  the 
Smtmarnemetl  (Satu  Mare)  and  the  Auton- 
omous Province  are  twing  used  as  new  settle- 
ment areas  for  these  groups  of  Rtimanlans. 
There  is  also  a  prevalence  or  gypsies  from 
the  old  Rumanian  Provinces. 

In  1960,  in  the  Autonomous  Province  and 
at  Kolozsvar  (CluJ)  the  street  signs  and 
highway  signs  for  the  places  were  still  bi- 
lingual. In  Rumanian  and  Hungarian.  To- 
day I  have  hardly  come  across  even  one 
bilingual  sign  and  the  officials  everywhere 
in  the  Autonomous  Province  Insist  upon 
c;irn,'ing  on  their  business  in  Rumanian,  even 
If  they  know  Hungarian. 

3  The  school  situation  Is  showing  signs 
of  further  deterioration.  At  the  village  of 
Klralydarocz  where  there  was  instruction 
purely  In  Hungarian  in  the  grade  school 
(except  for  Rumanian  language  and  litera- 
ture) today  the  subjects  are  taught  even  in 
the  Hungarian  section  almost  50  percent  In 
Rumanian.  Many  students  even  In  the 
Rumanian  section  (where  no  Hungarian  is 
taught  at  all),  are  sons  and  daughters  of 
ethnic  Hungarians  who  are  sending  their 
children  to  the  Rumanian  section  either 
because  there  Is  no  place  left  for  them  In 
the  Hungarian  sections  (this  often  includes 
students  with  excellent  grades)  or  In  order 
w  escape  official  pressure  against  them  (If 
the  parents  are  professionals  working  for 
the  state).  The  instruction  stall  In  this 
village  18  still  mostly  Hungarian,  but  even 
the  Hungarian  teachers  have  to  teach  In 
P.umanlan  in  the  Rum.anlan  section  and  In 
two  languages  In  the  Hungarian  one. 

4,  I  heard  several  stories  of  young  Hun- 
earlan  professionals  especially  engineers  and 
medical  doctors  of  being  transferred  to  out- 
side of  Transylvania.  In  the  village  I  also 
visited  and  where  I  have  many  friends,  one 
young  doctor  was  also  transferred  to 
Dobrudja, 

6  Hungarians  have  an  extremely  hard  time 
If  they  want  to  move  Into  the  cities  of  Tran- 
sylvania which  until  recently  had  Hungarian 
majorities.  Only  if  there  Is  a  great  shortage 
In  their  particular  skill  will  they  be  let 
In  to  settle,  even  mivrrying  a  local  girl  or 
having  a  Job  walllne  in  the  city  alone  does 
not  qualify  them  to  receive  settlement  per- 
mits. 

6,  Mf  general  lmpres.sion  wt>3  that  the 
situation  of  the  Hungarians  In  Transylvania 
Is  considerably  worse  than  In  1960.  The 
Rumanian  regime  takes  the  position  that  it 
cannot  trust  the  Hungarians  since  they 
fhnwed  their  dislike  of  the  regime  In  1058. 
The  promotion  of  Hungarians  in  Jobs  Is 
showing  that  they  are  discriminated  against 
u  few  Hungarians  reach  higher  managerial 
positions  and/or  are  let  in  management  and 
technical  special  schools  and  courstas.  The 
psy  is  often  lotver  than  their  Rumanian  co- 
workers and  even  the  latter  hardly  receive 
«  living  wage,  especially  In  agriculture. 

New  York,  July  17, 1963. 


PS— As  I  do  have  relatives  ln,Ttansyl- 
vanla  and  plan  to  visit  again  please  do  not 
use  my  name  in  any  publication  of  the 
p-esent  material  and  refer  to  me  only  as 
M.-  Z 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  res- 
■■'luilon  win  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  143)  was  re- 
ared to  the  Committee  on  Foreien  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Rumania  Is 
iTigaglng  In  a  deliberate  policy  of  discrlml- 
hation  against  the  Hungarian  minority  popu- 
istion  under  Its  Jurisdiction  in  educational, 
cultural,  economic,  linguistic,  and  admlnis- 
aatlva  fields:  and 


Whereas  this  discrimination  is  clearly  con- 
trary to  commonly  accepted  principles  of 
international  law  and  Justice;  and 

Whereas,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  1947  Peace  Treaty,  the  Government  of 
Rumania  undertook  the  obligation  to  grant 
the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  to  all  persons  within  her 
territorial  and  sovereign  Jurisdiction  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reli- 
gion; and 

Whereas  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  has  reported  the  occurrence  of  nu- 
merous Instances  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Rumania  against 
the  Hungarian  minority  population  In  Tran- 
sylvania: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  the  discriminatory  practices  per- 
petrated by  the  Government  of  Rimaania 
against  the  Hungarian  minority  peoples  be 
condemned. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  an 
honor  to  cosponsor  Senate  Resolutioii 
143,  wliich  would  put  the  Senate  on 
record  as  condemning  the  systematic  dis- 
crimination being  practiced  against  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  Rumania. 

As  I  noted  on  an  earlier  (Dccasion,  this 
minority  is  gradually  being  merged  out 
of  existence  as  a  cultural  entity.  In  de- 
fiance of  Rumania's  own  constitution, 
these  Hungarians  are  being  forced  to 
loosen  their  ties  with  their  schools  and 
universities,  traditions  and  language. 
The  former  autonomous  Hungarian  re- 
gion within  Rumania  has  t>een  broken  up 
so  thiat  its  Intellectual  and  political  lead- 
ers could  be  replaced  by  Rumanians. 
And  Hungarian  professionals  have  been 
scattered  into  overwhelmingly  Rumanian 
inhabited  territories. 

The  resolution  1  am  cosponsoring  takes 
fitting  and  proper  notice,  I  believe,  of 
these  tra.gic  developments. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  this  distinguished  group 
of  Senators  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  The  resolution  speaks  elo- 
quently for  itself.  It  lays  before  the 
public  the  "deliberate  policy  of  discrim- 
ination against  the  Hungarian  minority 
population"  practice  by  the  Communist 
government  of  Rumania.  1  compliment 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  'Wil- 
liams] for  Introducing  this  resolution 
and  I  thank  him  for  Including  me  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  a  real  pleasure  to  .loin  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  'Williams!  in  cosponsoring  his  res- 
olution on  the  question  of  continued 
discrimination  and  oppression  of  the  1.75 
million  Hungarian  minority  in  the  no's.' 
Rumanian  province  of  Transylvania. 

The  Rumanian  people,  whether  of  Ru- 
m.anlan. Hungarian  or  Saxon  origin. 
have  suffered  much  in  the  past  20  years 
under  a  very  oppressive  Communist 
regime  which  until  1962  acted  as  the 
most  trustworthy  servant  of  Stalin, 
Malenkov  and  Khrushchev.  Even  today, 
the  thaw  in  regard  to  economic  relations 
with  the  'West  and  the  noncommitted 
world  has  not  been  paralleled  in  the 
domestic  sphere  to  any  significant  degree. 
We  Just  have  to  read  the  reports  of  well- 
known  American  correspondents  like 
George  Bailey  from   the  Reporter  and 


David  Binder  from  the  New  'X'ork  Times 
to  find  ample  documentation. 

The  special  target  of  Cormnunist  per- 
secution since  1957  has  been  the  Hun- 
garian minority  m  Transylvania  as  such. 
In  this  connection.  I  am  not  talking 
about  political  freedom  alone.  This  is 
absent  both  for  the  Hungarian  minority 
and  the  Rumanian  ma.jority  as  Rumania 
is  a  one-i>arty  Communist  lilctatorshlp. 
Free  elections,  of  course,  are  not  permis- 
sible in  such  a  countiy,  and  the  right 
of  dissent  is  restricted  to  faithful  Com- 
munists who  may  criticize  some  detail 
but  always  praise  the  basic  ideological 
line  of  the  party. 

Rather,  I  am  talking  about  the  right 
to  earn  a  living,  to  receive  housing  ac- 
commodations, to  speak  one's  mother 
tongue  and  to  have  schools  in  which  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  mother  tangue 
and  its  literature  could  be  retained,  a 
language  which  has  been  spoken  in  Tran- 
sylvania for  ovei  a  millennium. 

Yet  the  Hungarian-inhabited  areas  of 
Transylvania,  with  the  exception  of  a  few- 
cities  in  the  center  and  the  south,  are  eco- 
nomically expIoit(?d  and  used  as  the 
colonial  raw  material  base  for  the  Ru- 
manian industrj,'  which  is  progressing 
rapidly.  Take  the  growth  of  the  cities, 
for  example.  The  growth  ratios  of  most 
Hungarian-inhabited  cities  and  major 
towns,  Oradea— Nagyvarad :  Satu  Marc — 
Szalmamemeti;  Carol— Nagj-karoly; 
Odorhei — SEekelyudvarhely;  and  Turgu 
Mures — Marosvasarhely^are  small.  In 
some  cases  infinitesimal  if  compared  to 
1945-48.  Among  them  new  mduslrj'  was 
only  established  in  Turgu  Mure.? — Maro- 
svasarhely — but  even  this  was  in  the 
form  of  a  furniture  plant  and  food  proc- 
essing factory,  despite  the  city's  ideal  lo- 
cation for  the  exploitation  of  the  nearby 
Sai-masu — Kissarmas — natural  gas  wells. 
The  story  of  the  development  of  the 
chemical  industries  based  on  the  Sar- 
masu — Klssarraa.s — gasfields  disproves 
the  often  heard  comment  tliat  the  lack  of 
industiialization  is  not  planned  neglect 
but  a  consequence  of  natural  forces  and 
assets. 

The  Sarmasu — Kissarmas — wells  were 
exploited  since  the  I930's,  but  in  the  late 
fifties  new  fields  were  found  rendering 
the  establishment  of  major  chemical  in- 
dustries possible.  Salt  and  electricity 
were  the  otlicr  needed  ingredients,  as  was 
suflScient  raanr>ower.  Salt  was  mined  at 
at  least  three  sites,  about  35  to  45  miles 
from  the  wells.  Electricity  could  be 
gained  from  the  many  rivers  coming  from 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  if  dams  were 
to  be  built.  The  Turgu  Mures-Maro- 
svasarhely  area  of  the  "Mures-Magyar 
Autonomous  Province"  was  a  chronical 
unemployment  area  with  considerable 
labor  surplus. 

What  happened,  however?  Despite 
their  shortage  on  investment  funds  for 
ambitious  chemical  projects,  the  Com- 
munist Government  built  the  chemical 
plants  40  miles  east  from  Transylvania, 
in  the  province  of  Moldavia,  at  Onesti. 
In  economic  and  engineering  terms  it 
meant:  the  erection  and  construction  of 
a    200-to-250    mile,    26-inch    diameter 
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pipeline  to  transport  the  gas  from  sar- 
masu — Kissarmas — to  Onesta  over  ter- 
rain which  alternates  between  600  and 
2.500  feet,  crossing  two  ma,ior  mountain 
chains.  It  also  meant  that  a  complete 
new  town  had  to  be  built  which  now  has 
60.000  inhabitants.  Moreover,  the  dam 
was  also  built  about  15  miles  east  of 
Tr9ns>-lvHna  at  the  Blstritz  River,  but 
the  ■Mures-Mag.var  Autonomous  Region" 
receives  no  enercy  help  either  from  the 
gas  wells  or  from  the  hydroelectric 
plants.  Needless  to  say  the  labor  surplus 
problem  remains. 

While  the  cost  efficiency  problem.5  aris- 
ing from  the  decision  must  have  been  al- 
most Insurmountable  for  the  Conununist 
Government,  the  sociological  conse- 
quences apparently  overrode  their  hesi- 
tations. For  the  existing  labor  surplus 
in  an  almost  completely  agricultural  area 
cannot  remain  there  indefinitely.  Mi- 
gration of  the  youth  to  other,  more  in- 
dustrialized areas  would  be  natural  even 
'vithout  governmental  encouragement. 
But  in  Rumania,  rhose  Hungarians  who 
volunteer  for  .jobs  outside  of  Transyl- 
vania are  usually  given  a  better  position, 
slightly  better  pay  and  an  apartment 
wliich  is  at  a  premium.  If  the  person  is 
a  university  or  college  graduate,  he  does 
not  even  have  a  chance,  his  first  job  will 
be  located  outside  of  Ti-ansylvania.  This 
iorced  migration  deprives  the  Hungari- 
a  IS  of  its  intellectually  and  economically 
most  advanced  layers  which  layer  would 
foi-m  its  natural  leadership. 

Further  examples  could  be  added  in 
the  case  of  the  caolin  mines  in  the  Har- 
gitta  Mountains  where  the  material  is 
transported  by  trucks  over  hardly  exist- 
ing roads  100  miles  away  to  Sigisiora — 
Segesvar — ;n  order  to  avoid  the  creation 
of  new  industries  in  the  Mures-Magyar 
Autonomous  Province  and  many  other 
cases  of  neglect  near  the  western  border 
of  Rumania.  Industrialization  is  not  the 
onlv  field  of  discrimination.  Accepting 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  students 
applying  for  university  studies  or  for  spe- 
cialization courses  in  technolog:/  form 
another  way  to  close  the  avenues  of 
self-improvement  and  economic  power  to 
the  Hungarians.  A  decade  ago.  the  vo- 
cational pnd  technical  schools  were  at- 
tended mostly  by  Hungarians  and 
Saxons,  and  the  professors  are  still 
mostly  Hungarian.  But  in  1965  only  15 
to  20  percent  of  the  names  were  Hun- 
garian. The  number  of  Hungarian  stu- 
dents even  at  the  merged  university  of 
Bolyai-Babes  at  Kolozsvar— CIuj— and 
the  medical  college  at  Turgu  Mures — 
Marosvasarhely— is  less  than  otie-third 
of  the  Rumanian  student  body  and  in 
the  only  still  existing  tcHchrrs  college 
where  Hungarian  is  taught  as  a  language 
of  instruction,  only  40  percent  of  the 
students  are  Hungarian  as  of  this  Sep- 
tember. 

The  trade  unions  which  are  sei-vanls 
of  the  Communist  state  also  prefer  the 
Rumanian  workers.  Promotion,  senior- 
ity rights,  sometimes  even  the  payment 
of  the  salary  determined  by  the  fact-jry 
council  is  problematical  to  Hungarian 
skilled  workers  and  engineers,  unless 
they  are  card-carrying,  loyal  members 
of  the  Riunanian  Communist  Party. 


As  a  result  the  proletarization  of  the 
Hungarians  is  making  frightening  prog- 
ress. While  the  still  extant  or  upcoming 
technical  and  intellectual  elite  Ls  scat- 
tered into  Rumanian  regions  or  finds  its 
own  cities  heavUy  Humanized  by  new- 
comers from  Moldavia,  the  rural  popula- 
tion lives  in  abject  poverty.  The  daily 
wage  of  the  collective  farms  is  about  3  to 
4  lei.  the  equivalent  of  2  to  3  pounds  of 
bread.  It  is  true  that  the  Rumanian 
peasant  Is  not  paid  better  either,  but  he 
can  escape  the  penury  and  become  an 
Industrial  worker,  or  educate  himself  to 
become  a  white-collar  worker  in  the 
cities.  These  choices  are  not  open  to  the 
Hungarian  youth  except  for  hard-core 
Communists  who  actively  participate  in 
the  discrimination  against  their  own  fel- 
low minority  members. 

Hungarians  are  also  refused  residency 
permits  in  the  Transylvanlan  cities. 
While  officially  the  argument  is  to  avoid 
slum  areas  by  migration,  this  measure 
does  not  exclude  the  construction  of  sub- 
divisions of  apartment  houses  for  Ru- 
manian newcomers.  Hungarians,  if  at 
all.  are  only  allowed  to  come  temporarily 
as  ser\'ants,  dishwashers,  maids,  or 
chauffeurs  to  the  Communist  bosses  or 
the  new  Rumanian  managerial  elite. 
Otherwise  they  must  remain  on  the 
farms,  or  in  the  small  towns. 

In  turn,  Rumanians  from  outside 
Transylvania  or  from  the  mountain 
regions  are  settled  In  the  cities.  They 
are  often  met  with  resentment  even  by 
the  native  Rumanian  population  of 
Transylvania  which  has  a  higher  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  standard  than  their 
brethren  from  Moldavia. 

The  story  could  be  continued  indef- 
initely. The  reason  for  the  Communist 
Rumanian  policy  is  based  In  part  on 
Communist  Ideological  theses.  For  many 
members  of  the  Hungarian  minority — 
some  Rumanians  also — demonstrated  In 
1956  in  favor  of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  In  Hungar>-.  Theiefore.  they 
are  regarded  as  potentially  or  actually 
disloyal  by  the  regime  which  wrought 
bloody  retaliation  on  them  in  1956-57. 
In  part,  it  is  also  a  way  for  the  regime 
to  gain  support  about  the  extreme  na- 
tionalist elements  by  blaming  the  fail- 
ures on  the  Hungarians  at  home  and  the 
Russians  abroad  while  keeping  the  Com- 
munist regime  as  intact  and  odious  as 
ever.  The  Himgarians  serve  now  as 
scapegoats  as  the  Jews  did  to  the  Iron 
Guard  in  Rumania  before  World  War  n. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  of  great  Importance 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  raise  its  official 
voice  against  this  abridgment  of  human 
and  civil  rights  which  Rumania  solemnly 
guaranteed  not  only  in  Its  acce.ssion  to 
the  United  Nations,  but  also  in  the  1947 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  to  which  we  are  sig- 
natories. Especially  today  when  the 
Communist  regime  tries  to  entertain 
closer  economic  and  cultural  relations 
with  us  and  with  other  Western  coun- 
tries we  must  request  a  firm  answer  to 
the  basic  question:  Is  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Government  willing  to  abide 
by  the  1947  peace  treaty  in  effectively 
providing  the  elementary  human  and 
civil  rights  to  Its  people.  Including  the 
persecuted  Hungarian  minority? 


SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    431 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  20841  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beautiflcation  ol 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON     LITTLE     ROCK     LEVEE.     AR- 
KANSAS      <  EAST       END-FOURCHE 
B.'WOU  <S.  DOC.  NO.  55) 
Mr.    McNAMARA.     Mr.    President.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
August  31.  1965,  from  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Aimy,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the  report 
on  Little  Rock  Levee,  Arkansas — lEast 
End-Fourche    Bayou — requested    by   a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate.    1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  a.';  a 
Senate  Document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred   to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

Tlie   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill,  S.  2345,  to  amend  tlie 
Government  Employees'  Tralnini;  Act 
so  as  to  extend  certain  benefits  there- 
under to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  BayhI  be  added  as  a  co- 
spr)nsor. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     Wnh- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  26.  1965.  the  names  of 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Saltonsiall  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S_ 
2460)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Connecticut  River  National  Part- 
way and  Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff  'for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cotton)  on  August  -6. 
1965.  

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DU.AL 
DISTRIBUTION 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  we 
Judiciary.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  Sep- 
tember 15.  16,  and  17  on  S.  1842,  S.  184J, 
and  S.  1844. 


September  2,  1965 


Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  these 
dual  distribution  bills  introduced  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long],  our  majority  whip,  may  arrange 
to  do  so  by  contacting  the  subcommittee 
chief  counsel. 
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PTA  UNDER   ATTACK;    HOW  TO 
DEFEND   IT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
fad.  of  American  life  that  the  people  in 
local  community  organizations  are  for- 
ever on  the  firing  line.  In  maintaining 
the  true  .spirit  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  thought  which  is  so  es- 
.sential  a  pan  of  the  American  dream. 

This  was  true  in  the  1940's  and  1950's. 
when  dedicated  and  courageous  men  and 
women  in  the  small  unjon  halls  through- 
out the  Nation  fought  day  and  night  to 
rid  the  American  labor  movement  of 
Communist  influence.  These  men  and 
women  succeeded  but  not  without  great 
personal  sacrifices  of  time,  talent,  and 
patience — often  they  were  made  the 
targets  of  abuse  for  their  patriotic  efforts. 

It  is  tiTje  today,  when  the  threat  to 
.\merican  philosophy  and  tradition  comes 
from  a  different  source — those  elements 
of  the  radical  right  which  tend  to  use 
the  same  tactics  used  by  the  Commu- 
nists of  the  1930's  and  1940's  to  silence 
opposition  and  to  Impose  their  beliefs  on 
our  p..'ople.  In  meeting  halls  and  school 
audiloriimis  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  old  Communist  tactic  of  smear- 
ia?  anyone  who  opposes  them  as  anti- 
.'\mcrican  or  antipatrlotic  is  being  heard 
again  from  some  of  the  same  people  who 
now  claim  that  it  is  all  being  done  in 
the  name  of  anticommunlsm. 

Tills  new  assault  on  freedom  of  expres- 
sion is  illustrated  by  the  nationwide  at- 
tack now  being  waged  against  the  Par- 
ent-Teachers Association,  national  and 
local  PTA's.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every 
disagreement  with  the  alms  of  a  local 
PTA  or  opposition  to  it  Is  part  of  the 
radical-rifeht  program:  disagreements 
over  the  administration  of  our  schools 
have  always  been  with  us  and  always  will 
be.  as  long  as  parents  remain  lnterest«d 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  But 
the  nationwide  pattern  of  the  radical- 
richt  attacks  on  PT.'i's  is  too  clearly  gen- 
eral as  to  be  worthy  of  vote  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  pattern  is  outlined  in  an 
article  by  Eniest  Dunbar  In  tiie  Septem- 
ber 7  issue  of  Look  magazine,  entitled 
•The  Plot  To  Take  Over  the  PTA."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pr'mted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  Look.  Sept. 7.  1965) 
Thu  Plot  to  Take  Ovek  the  PTA 

I  Note — In  dudltorlums  and  across  living 
rooni  tables,  a  Bubtle  b\:t  vlclo\is  war  Is  being 
toucVit  over  iiow  America's  schools  should 
be  run.  The  antaeonist.*;  lire  housewives. 
bUi-Snr*5men.  teachers,  and  some  super- 
patrlott.  The  weapons  include  Innuendo. 
PttrljBmentary  maneuvers,  and  sometimes — 
violence.) 

( By  Ernest  Dunbar ) 

We  have  to  live  with  these  people  day  In 
and  day  out.  In  all  of  our  clubs  and  our 
schools  and  our  children.     Until   you're  In 


the  middle  of  It,  you  don't  realize  what  It 
entails. 

The  speaker  was  a  housewife  in  Wheaton. 
111.,  a  Chicago  suburb.  She  waa  troubled, 
thinking  back  over  incidents  that  seemed 
somehow  lllte  a  bad  dream  and  yet  were  part 
of  a  reality  that  had  forced  Its  way  In  upon 
her  tranquil,  tree-shaded  world.  The  battle 
lines  of  an  ugly,  unheralded  war  began  at 
her  doorstep,  and  the  opposing  troops  were 
neighbors,  acquaintances,  and  onetime 
frlends- 

Who  are  "ibese  people?  "  They  are  other 
Americans  —  superpatriots.  self-appointed 
Paul  Re\'eres.  confused  mothers,  bewildered 
businessmen,  professional  "ontl-Commu- 
nlsts."  Their  staled  goal:  to  rid  America's 
schools  of  alleged  Communist  Influences. 
Their  Intended  vehicle:  the  local  Parent- 
Teacher  Association. 

Would  the  Wheaton  housewife  talk  to  a 
Look  reporter?  Hesitantly,  she  agreed. 
What  she  had  to  say  mirrored  the  anguish, 
the  turmoil,  and  strife  that  are  becoming 
distressingly  familiar  In  many  school  PTA's 
across  these  United  States 

Her  PTA  had  come  under  the  domination 
of  ultraconservatlve  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  had  Invited  a  traveling 
lecturer  on  anticommunlsm  to  address  them 
In  the  high  school  auditorium.  His  talk 
shocked  the  mild-mannered  suburbanite. 
According  to  the  speaker,  most  Federal 
oHiclals  In  Washington  do  not  believe  In  God 
or  the  Constitution,  and  are  under  the  In- 
fluence of  a  foreign  Communist  power:  the 
State  Pcpnrtment  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  are  being  directed  by  the  same  Com- 
munist conspiracy;  the  news  media  of  the 
country  are  dominated  by  Communists,  and 
the  United  Nations  exists  solely  for  subvert- 
ing the  United  States  and  other  nations,  and 
dragging  them  Into  "one-world  government." 

"I  couldn't  believe  my  ears."  the  house- 
wife says.  "What's  worse  was  that  every- 
body was  sitting  there  nodding  in  agreement. 
There  was  almost  no  objection  to  anything 
this  man  said."  she  recalls.  Later,  during 
the  discussion  period,  when  she  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  lecturer's  state- 
ments, "there  were  people  glaring  at  me  and 
muttering,  and  frankly,  I  felt  afraid." 

Late  one  evening.  2  weeks  after  this 
Incident,  two  men  tried  to  force  their  way 
Into  her  home  while  her  husband  was  out 
of  town.  They  said  they  had  "come  to  have 
It  out"  with  her  because  of  her  opposition 
to  the  conservative  direction  taken  by  the 
local  PTA  unit.  The  men  left  only  after  she 
threatened  to  call  for  help. 

Last  winter.  In  St.  Augustine.  Fla..  before 
nn  important  meeting  of  a  high  school  PTA, 
the  chairman  of  the  local  (white)  Citizens 
Council,  a  segregationist  organization,  took 
his  PTA  membership  card  to  a  printer  and 
had  500  counterfeit  cards  made  In  order  to 
pack  the  meeting  with  his  non-PTA  support- 
ers. Not  only  did  another  council  member 
ask  the  PTA  president  to  sign  the  bogus 
membership  card  (the  request  was  rejected), 
but  the  printing  biU  for  the  fake  cards  was 
sent  to  PTA. 

At  Portland,  Oreg..  Wilson  High  earlier 
this  year,  the  PTA  scheduled  a  series  of 
speakers  on  civil  rights  to  coincide  with  a 
study  project  being  conducted  by  the 
school's  students.  One  of  the  talks  was 
given  by  J.  Helton  Hamilton,  a  Negro  as- 
sistant attorney  general  of  Oregon.  The 
committee  of  parents  that  had  arranged  the 
meeting  reported  "numerous  phone  calls 
were  received  which  labeled  the  speaker,  the 
prmclpal.  and  the  PTA  president  as  Commu- 
nists and  put  unusual  pressure  on  us  to  have 
a  speaker  representing  their  special  Inter- 
ests "  The  report  said  that  those  responsible 
for  the  pressures  "have  taken  their  action  In 
the  name  of  'patriotism'  and  Americanism.'  " 

Last  year.  In  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J..  a 
well-to-do  New  Tork  City  suburb.  Business- 


man Jerry  Schlossberg,  vice  president  of  the 
Bdlth  Bogert  School  PTA.  was  selected  by  a 
nomination  committee  to  become  president. 
In  that  PTA.  the  vice  president  usually  suc- 
ceeds the  outgoing  president.  Then  things 
took  an  untradltlonal  turn.  Schlossberg  says 
a  telephone  campaign  spread  the  word 
around  town  that  he,  Schlosst>erg.  a  member 
of  a  local  fair-housing  group,  was  going  to 
bring  some  Negro  families  Into  tlie  all-white 
community.  Three  days  l>efore  the  election, 
a  meeting  was  held  In  the  home  of  Mrs.  Or- 
deen  Knight,  .'ichlossberg's  nomination  was 
withdrawn,  ,Tnd  a  substitute  slate  headed  by 
Mrs.  Knight  put  up.  Some  board  members 
later  asserted  that  Schlo6slx;rg  lacked  the 
"temperament"  for  the  Job. 

After  the  election  of  Mrs.  Knight  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Bogert  School  PTA.  a  local  news- 
paper revealed  that  both  she  and  the  new 
vice  president  were  members  of  the  extrem- 
ist John  Birch  Society. 

In  North  Hollyu-ood,  Calif..  PT.\  members 
at  the  Victory  Boulevard  Bementarv-  School 
prepared  to  put  on  their  third  annual  skit 
to  raise  money  for  school  activities.  Fifty 
parents  and  the  school  principal,  Francis 
Williams,  were  to  take  part  In  the  program, 
which  they  had  been  rehearsing  for  3  months. 
Shortly  before  the  play  was  to  open,  one 
Victory  Boulevard  School  parent  objected  to 
a  show  that  spoofed  George  Washington.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  other  historical  figures. 
News  of  the  objection  appeared  In  the  press, 
and  the  principal  began  receiving  telephone 
calls  from  people  who  were  not  In  PTA  and 
had  no  children  in  the  school.  One  caller 
warned  him  that  the  show  must  tje  canceled 
"if  you  want  to  see  daylight  tomorrow." 

Wllllains  submitted  the  script  to  the  two 
most  conservative  members  of  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Board  of  Education,  who  did  not 
oppose  his  gomg  ahead  with  the  show.  After 
the  Qrst  of  four  scheduled  performances  of 
the  "Victory  Boulevard  Ponies,"  a  powerful 
bomb  was  set  off  In  the  restaurant  owned  by 
Konrad  Schloss.  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
controversial  skit.  School  authorities,  fear- 
ing for  tbe  safety  of  the  children,  canceled  the 
remaining  three  performances.  The  »500 
that  the  parents  had  hojjed  to  raise  for  the 
school  fund  was  lost. 

What's  happening  in  the  PTA?  In  airy 
kitchens,  high  school  auditoriums,  over  living 
room  tables,  and  on  sunswept  patios  across 
the  Nation,  a  shadowy  but  frequently  vicious 
war  Is  being  fought.  The  stakes  are  the 
minds  of  American  schoolchildren. 

The  antagonists  are  housewives,  principals, 
teachers,  physicians,  school  board  members, 
and  veterans'  leaders.  Tliey  range  from  do- 
gooders,  stand-patters,  middle-of-the-roaders 
to  the  lunatic  fringe.  The  weapons  are  par- 
liamentary procedure,  delay,  disruption. 
Sometimes  they  Include  Innuendo,  ch.iracter 
assassination,  racial  or  religious  bigotry,  har- 
assment, threats,  and  violence. 

No  community  Is  immune.  Some  of  the 
participants  ore  unaware  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  fight,  and  many  are  equally  unaware 
that  the  same  kind  of  fight  Is  going  on  at 
the  same  moment  In  dozens  of  other  com- 
munities around  the  country.  Ordinary 
housewives  have  suddenly  had  to  become  ek- 
perts  on  extremist  tactics  and  literature  be- 
cause what  they  had  thought  was  going  to  be 
a  pleasant  tour  of  duty  as  a  PTA  officer  has 
Instead  plunged  them  Into  a  dirty,  under- 
ground war  m  which  reputations  have  been 
destroyed  overnight  and  school  systems  com- 
mandeered by  koolts. 

The  assault  on  the  PTA  has  come  from  a 
number  of  right-wing  organizations,  but  the 
most  persistent  campaign — and  the  most 
dinicuit  to  combat — Is  being  waged  by  the 
secretive  John  Birch  Society.  Officials  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parent  and  Teachers 
Associations  believe  their  troubles  can  tw 
traced  to  this  much-quoted  directive  from 
founder    Rol>ert    Welch    to   Birch    members, 
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conwaned  In  the  eocletys  September  1960. 
Bulletin-.  "Join  your  local  PTA  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  school  year,  get  your  conserva- 
tive friends  to  do  likewise,  and  go  to  work  to 
take  It  over.  You  will  run  Into  real  battles. 
against  determined  leftists  who  have  had 
everything  their  way.  But  It  Is  time  we 
went  on  the  offensive,  to  make  such  groups 
the  Instrument  of  conservattve  purpose,  with 
the  same  vigor  and  determination  that  the 
•liberals'  have  used  [tol  the  opposite  alms. 
When  you  and  your  friends  get  your  local 
PTA  group  straightened  out.  move  up  the 
ladder  as  soon  as  you  can  to  exert  a  wider 
influence." 

The  Blrchers  have  been  busy  doing  Just 
that  In  the  years  since,  and  although  they 
have  not  "straightened  out"  the  PTA  yet, 
that  68-year-old  organization  has  been  dealt 
some  damaging  blows.  In  1964,  lor  the  first 
time  since  the  depression,  the  PTA  lost  mem- 
bers— 138.592.  to  be  exact.  In  the  year  end- 
ing March  1965,  the  association  lost  an  ad- 
ditional 201 .295  members.  Current  mem- 
bership totals  1.791,431.  compared  with  the 
association's  1963  all-time  high  of  12,131,318. 
Since  the  schi>Dl  population  has  been  expand- 
ing during  this  same  period,  the  drop  in  PTA 
membership  is  even  more  .=!grUficant, 

Some  of  the  losses  are  attributed  to  the 
consolidation  of  school  districts,  which  also 
has  the  result  of  consolidating  PTA's.  But 
rhe  PTA  officials  believe  It  Is  the  extremist 
campaign,  not  school  consolidation,  that  is 
mainly  respon-'^ihle  for  the  membership  drop. 
The  PTA  Is  no  stranger  to  conflict.  What 
many  a  parent  has  come  to  think  of  as  a 
combined  kaffeeklatsch  and  Tuesday-night 
debating  society  was  actually  founded  in 
1897  by  a  group  of  determined  women,  con- 
cerned with  Improving  the  environment  of 
America's  school-age  children.  In  the  years 
since  then,  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  its  local  PTA  units  have 
fought  successfully  for  a  long  list  of  pro- 
grams affecting  children — from  the  estab- 
lishment of  hot  lunches  in  schools  In  1912  to 
the  National  Defense  and  Education  Act  of 
1958.  They  have  backed  free  kindergartens 
m  public  schools,  the  tightening  of  child- 
labor  laws  (In  1910.  one  child  In  six  was  a 
child  laborer),  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  higher  salaries  and  standards 
for  teachers,  dental  clinics  and  special  courts 
for  juvenile  offenders,  to  name  a  few. 

The  impressive  record  am:issed  by  the  PTA 
came  after  battles  with  legislators  in  State 
capitals  and  Washington,  wrangles  with  In- 
dustrial bigwigs,  and  the  bruising  of  many 
a  politician's  ego. 

Today,  there  are  46,000  PTA  units  In  the 
United  States  and  in  affiliated  American 
schools  abroad.  Husbands  have  Joined  the 
ranfo.  and  today,  the  membership  is  one- 
third  male. 

But  the  gains  of  the  past  are  taken  for 
grante^l.  Ironically,  PTA's  active  support  of 
progressive  legislstlon  and  policies  Is  now 
the  lightning  rod  that  draws  the  ire  of  many 
of  its  opponents.  The  association's  en- 
dorsement of  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
equal-opportunity  legislation,  for  example, 
has  Infuriated  many  of  its  more  conserva- 
tive members  and  led  some  of  its  units  ro 
withdraw. 

In  a  number  of  commtimdes.  conserva- 
tives have  worked  hard  to  gain  dominant 
positions  In  local  PTA  units  and  then  suc- 
cessfully urged  the  members  to  drop  the 
link  with  the  State  and  national  organisa- 
tions. To  spur  the  withdrawal  movement. 
PTA's  opponents  have  worked  steadily, 
spreading  half-truths  and  misinformation 
about  the  orgamzation.  Last  fall  In  St. 
Augustine,  where  the  PTA  was  under  at- 
tack not  only  by  the  Blrchers  but  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Citizens  Council  as 
well,  a  local  physician.  Dr.  George  Hopkins, 
.addressed  the  R.  B.  Hunt  Elem.entary  School 
PTA.      In  his  speech.   Hopkins  accu.";ed   the 


national  PTA  of  suporllng  or  promoting: 
"a  Federal  Board  of  Education  •  •  •  legal 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy  through  socio- 
logical and  psychological  testing  of  minors. 
unlimited  endorsement  of  the  U.N.  In  the 
following  categories:  (a)  the  destruction  of 
our  constitutional  Republic  through  one- 
world  government;  (b)  the  surrender  of  our 
military  forces  to  UJ*.  control;  (c)  the  favor- 
able indoctrination  of  our  children  in  so- 
cialism through  the  Communist-dominated 
UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Sclen- 
tlflc  and  Cultural  Organization*."  Hopkins 
also  told  the  group  that  the  national  or- 
ganization had  been  charged  with  defending 
textbooks   sympathetic   to   communism. 

After  the  Hopkins  speech,  the  R.  B.  Hunt 
School  parents  voted  to  withdraw  from  the 
national  PTA  and  form  an  unaffiliated  PTO, 
Parent  Teachers  Organization.  (Dr.  Hop- 
kins' wife  had  been  president  of  the  PTA 
unit  at  a  local  junlor-hlgh  school  when  It, 
too.  vot«d  to  withdraw  from  the  PTA  in 
1963.) 

Hopkins  and  another  physician.  Dr.  Hard- 
grove  S.  Norrts.  whose  office  adjoins  that  of 
Hopkins,  had  previously  tried  to  get  the  St. 
Augustine  High  School  PTA  uhit  to  with- 
draw from  the  national  body,  but  failed  to 
win  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  Dr. 
Norrls  has  been  listed  on  the  Committee  of 
Endorsers  of  the  Birch  Society. 

To  illustrate  the  intertwining  of  the  antl- 
PTA  forces.  Norrls  Is  also  active  in  the  ultra- 
conservative  Florida  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies,  another  gpsup  active  In  the  attack 
on  the  PTA.  The  PCPS.  in  a  resolution 
earlier  this  year,  asserted  that  "•  •  •we  want 
It  fully  understAXMj  that  the  Florida  Coali- 
tion of  Patriotic  Societies  does  not  In  any 
way  imply  that  the  PTA  has  any  Communist 
sympathies,  but  we  believe  that  the  PTA  Is 
being  used  by  our  enemies  without  it« 
knowledge.  •  •  •" 

The  catalog  of  accusations  against  the 
PTA  hiu-led  by  Hopklna  occurs  repeatedly  in 
rightwing  assaults  on  the  organization 
around  the  country.  The  targets — Federal 
aid  to  education,  "psychological  testing"  In 
the  schools,  the  United  Nations.  UNESCO 
and  "world  government" — are  pounded  at  by 
waves  of  rIghtwIng  literature,  widespread 
radio  bnaadcftfits  and  a  traveling  stable  of 
*anti-Communtst"  lecttirers. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Cohoon,  a  housewife  who  Is 
president  of  the  St.  Johns  County  (St. 
Aug:u5tlne)  Council  of  PTA's.  has  called  Dr. 
Hopkins*  statements  "fallacloua."  The  at- 
tacks on  PTA.  she  says,  are  being  made  by 
the  same  groups  who  have  been  attacking 
educators  and  educational  groups  for  years. 
"Posing  as  superpatrlotic  organizations  and 
using  the  battle  cry  of  'Communist.*  they 
have,  m  my  opinion,  misused  our  constitu- 
tional rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press.  They  use  fine,  sincere  Americans  to 
spread  the  hate  and  fear.  In  what  they  believe 
to  be  good  Americanism.  We  have  lost  two 
fine  ministers  from  our  community.  Neigh- 
bor Is  looking  dt  neighbor,  saying  to  them- 
selves. 'Is  he — or  Isn't  he?'  " 

On  at  leasi  one  occasion,  says  Mrs.  Cohoon. 
a  lo.?al  unit  was  simply  stampec'.ed  out  of  the 
national  PTA.  "Without  any  prior  notice  or 
discussion,  one  person  recommended  t*hat 
the  unit  get  out  of  the  State  and  county 
PTA.  Most  of  those  prcssent  didn't  even 
know  what  they  were  voting  for.  After  the 
vote,  the  meeting  was  immediately  ad- 
journed,   and    everytKJdy   was    flabbergasted. 

"My  phone  rang  all  night.  I've  been  m 
the  PTA  for  15  years,  and  when  something 
comes  up.  people  automatically  call  me. 
thinking  'Bertha  has  the  answer.'  But  Ber- 
tha doesn't  always  have  the  answer — I  wish  I 
did.  They  were  out.  People  said  they 
wanted  to  do  something,  but  they  tend  to  let 
things  go.  and  they  never  did."  she  says. 

Bertha  Cohoon.  like  other  PTA  leaders 
across  the  country.  Is  convinced  that  the 
move  to  establish  PTO's  Is  calculated  to  do 


away  with  tJie  PTA.  "I'm  willing  to  let 
them  start  a  PTO  In  any  school  that  has  a 
PTA.  and  then  let's  see  which  one  is  most 
effective."  she  says.  "But  they  don't  want 
that — they  want  to  destroy  the  PTA." 

Apathy  and  small  attendance  at  meetings 
are  frequently  the  biggest  boons  to  PTA's 
opponents.  In  Hardin,  Tex.,  a  PTA  with 
13*7  members  held  a  meeting,  and  only  is 
people  showed  up.  Fourteen  voted  to  dis- 
band, four  abstained,  and  Hardin  lost  its 
PTA.  At  North  High  School  In  Phoenu, 
Ariz.,  PTA  members  rejected  the  policies  of 
the  national  PTA  by  a  vote  of  19  to  11  among 
Its  296  possible  voting  members.  ( In  a  later 
vote.  150  alarmed  parents  voted  against  the 
antt-PTA  faction,  and  pro-PTA'ers  regalnwl 
leadership  of  the  unit.) 

As  the  war  In  the  PTA's  grows  hotter,  the 
parliamentary  skirmishing  becomes  more  in- 
volved.  In  some  PTA  meetings,  attempts  are 
made  to  prolong  discussion,  frequently  by 
the  persistent  injection  of  Irrelevant  issues. 
so  that  weary  parents  will  depart  in  dlsgMit 
and  an  important  vote  can  be  taken  in  their 
absence.  Another  gambit  is  to  pack  a  noroi* 
nating  committee  with  ultraconservatives 
who.  In  turn,  nominate  their  slate  for  control 
of  a  unit. 

In  some  of  the  PTA  battles,  a  strategy  has 
emerged.  Extremists  nominate  a  few  of  their 
number  for  Important  posts,  and  suddenK 
alarmed  moderates  rush  in  and  nominate  a 
host  of  their  candidates.  In  the  voting.  Mit 
moderates'  vote  are  spread  among  a  number 
of  candidates,  while  the  extremists  concen- 
trate their  votes  on  their  few  men.  Result: 
The  extremists  win. 

The  tactic  of  making  a  sudden  motion  fo: 
withdrawal  is  one  that  has  frequently  been 
used  In  PTA  unit*  where  rlghtwlngerf. 
counting  on  the  usual  apathy  and  small  at- 
tendance, have  sought  control.  A  mother 
In  an  Arizona  PTA  with  a  membership  oJ 
800  describes  a  meeting  she  attended  la£t 
year.  There  were  only  50  parents  present 
"Right  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  somebody 
makes  a  motion  to  withdraw."  she  cxclaimf 
"Fifty  members  la  our  quorum,  there  were 
50  members  there.  A  vote  was  taken  by 
show  of  hands,  the  withdrawal  motion  waa 
defeated.  Then  someone  proposed  the  mo- 
tion be  reconsidered  at  the  next  meeting. 
She  bad  voted  against  the  motion,  and  1: 
was  out  of  order  for  one  who  voted  agalmt 
it  to  prop'Dse  a  reconsideration;  It  was  don* 
anyhow.  This  time.  I  worked  to  get  people 
to  come.  We  got  200  at  the  next  meeting 
The  withdrawal  motion  was  defeated  acran 

The  PTA  has  been  under  particularly  heavy 
attack  in  Arizona.  PTA  membership  there 
has  dropped  from  84,714  In  1963  to  69,410 
In  1965.  A  woman  who  moved  to  Phoenix 
from  the  East  4  years  ago  says:  "At  my  first 
PTA  meeting.  I  knew  something  was  wronp 
It  was  like  no  other  PTA  meeting  I'd  ev?r 
gone  to.  The  program  was  not  about  thtf 
kids,  it  was  all  about  patriotism.  'American- 
ism*;  I  thou^nt:   'Somebody's  sick  here." 

Other  Arizona  women  complain  of  belr.p 
pressured  to  adopt  the  conservative  vlev 
"If  you  are  for  Federal  aid  to  educntion 
UNESCO  or  the  U.N.,  you're  a  'Communist 
There's  no  gray  area,  it's  all  black  ^nd 
white  "  Says  another  who  had  spoken  up 
for  Federal  aid.  "My  telephone  would  ring 
A  male  voice  would  say:  'When  the  Comn-.:- 
nJsts  take  over  the  schools,  you  are  Eo;ni; 
U)  be  very  happy  '  " 

Mrs.  Walter  HaHey.  wife  of  a  Tucson  drug- 
gist and  ex-presldent  of  the  Arizona  Cor- 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  feels  t.^e 
Blrchers  are  definitely  the  leaders  of  ib« 
anti-PTA  drive  in  her  State.  She  citet  tlie 
1962  State  PTA  convention  as  an  example 
of  the  lengths  to  which  the  opposition  wiU 
go.  "We  were  flo.>3ed  with  people  who  dl^ 
not  have  membership  cards  and  were  no: 
atailated  with  our  units,  It  was  a  planned 
attack.  It  was  at  this  convention  that  a  vow 
was  taken  which  reversed  our  previous  st^ad 
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jnd  put  us  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
federal  aid  to  education." 

But  that  poeltlOQ  has  now  been  reversed 
a^ln.  "In  order  to  deal  with  them,"  says 
jirs.  Hafley.  "I  had  to  get  their  material  and 
read  It.  I  know  what  their  alms  and  objec- 
tives are.  They  pick  up  one  statement  from 
one  area  and  parrot  It  over  and  over.  The 
Met  way  to  throw  them  Is  to  ask  questions. 
They  don't  know  the  answer  because  all 
tney  know  is  the  question.  When  you  ask 
tLem,  'Why  do  you  think  this  wUl  work  bet- 
ter?'  they  are  stymied.  I've  spent  2  years 
ttudylng  them — that's  why  my  garden  has 
gone  to  pot.  I've  bought  more  John  Birch 
material  than  the  Blrchers  themselves." 

The  roost  articulate  critic  of  the  Arizona 
PT.\  says  he's  no  Blrcher.  George  P.  Lasley. 
Uce  president  of  KR0X,  a  Phoenix  radio 
iitiuon,  has  broadcast  frequent  editorials 
blostmg  the  organization  for  being  Involved 
in  controversial"  legislation  and  for  sup- 
porting the  United  Nations  and  Its  agencies. 

It  people  knew  exactly  what  they  were  being 
.islied  to  support  when  they  Joined  the  orga- 
nization I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  it — 
but  they  don't  know." 

The  critics  of  PTA  are  by  no  means  all 
Blrchers  or  members  of  other  extremist 
groups.  Many  voice  dissatisfaction  with  the 
utganizatlon,  'which  suggests  that  one  of 
PTA's  biggest  problems  Is  communication — 
setting  Its  principles  and  intornul  workings 
•ally  understood  by  its  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers. 

The  most  frequently  heard  complaints 
about  PTA  are; 

Too  much  of  the  local  members'  dues  go 
If)  the  National  and  State  PTA  organisations. 
Jrom  which  local  units  get  few  services. 

PTA  Involves  Itself  In  "political"  Issues, 
contrary  to  its  rules. 

PTA  Is  dominated  from  the  top— by  the 
national  leaders— and  local  units  are  power- 
;5ss  to  make  their  voices  hoard. 

The  national  PTA  endorses  "controversial" 
organliotions  (the  UN,  UNESCO,  etc.)  or 
policies  (Integration,  Federal  aid)  to  which 
many  of  its  members  are  opposed. 

Parents  Joining  PTA  are  unaware  of  the 
joUcles  they  are  endorsing,  policies  they  are 
ctimniltted  to  support. 

Yet  a  close  examination  of  PTA  does  not 
bear  out  the  charges. 

The  dues  of  each  of  the  46  000  local  units 
are  set  by  the  unit  Itself,  and  the  parent  or- 
ganlratlon,  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  receives  the  same  sum  from 
each  unit,  five  cents  per  member  per  year, 
with  which  it  helps  maintain  a  headquarters 
staff  in  Chicago  and  finances  Its  national 
activities.  Including  the  monthlv  publication, 
the  PTA  magazine.  State  and  local  units 
apportion  the  rest  of  the  dues  between  them- 
Mlves. 

PTA  hsii  been  Involved  In  political  activity 
since  Its  founding,  say  the  association's  offl- 
cials,  when  politics  affect  children's  welfare. 
The  PTA  has  a  national  legislative  pro- 
gram, which,  under  PTA's  bylaws,  must  be 
approved  by  at  least  31  of  the  association's 
52  congresses,  and  the  organization  suggests 
that  each  unit  have  a  legislative  committee. 
Although  PT.Vs  bylaws  prohibit  it  from  en- 
dorsing or  opposing  political  candidates,  the 
association's  handbook  encotirages  members 
to  work  for  laws  that  promote  its  goals. 

The  charge  that  the  PTA  Is  dominated 
irjra  the  top  does  not  square  with  the  organi- 
"tion's  makeup.  Delegates  from  local  imlts 
fleet  the  omclals  of  the  district  and  State 
PTA  congresses.  The  national  convention 
"'•'fls  the  national  officers.  The  national 
l^A  Is  governed  by  a  81 -member  board  of 
•tianigers  consisting  of  the  State  presidents, 
'he  national  officers  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
standing  committees.  Its  policies  come  from 
'■^f  national  convention. 

Though  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  stands 
t*lten  by  the  association   have  been   "con- 
^oversial."  controversy,  like  beauty.  Is  fre- 
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quently  m  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  At  the'ir 
May  national  convention.  PT.^  members  voted 
approval  of  a  resolution  supporting  Federal. 
State  and  community  action  to  Insure  "all 
citizens  full  and  equal  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  their  civic  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties." While  this  PTA  stand  may  displease 
some  of  Its  members,  it  is  considered  mild 
by  others.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
members,  through  elected  delegates,  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it.  Democracy  cannot 
guarantee  more. 

Do  parent*  join  PTA  without  knowing  what 
they  are  pledging  to  support?  Are  they  im- 
aware  that  they  are  simultaneously  becom- 
ing members  of  the  State  and  national  PTA? 
The  last  question  Is  easiest  to  answer.  The 
card  Issued  to  every  member  tells  him  that 
he  Is  now  a  member  of  the  State  and  na- 
tional bodies. 

It  is  possible  that  new  members  may  not 
know  about  all  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  organization.  As  any  Congressanan  or 
school  principal  can  testify,  the  PTA  has  a 
lot  of  interests.  But  It«  alms  and  activities 
are  spelled  out  in  a  27a-paee  manual  for 
members,  and  the  national  PTA  uses  part  of 
that  5-cent  contribution  to  turn  out  an  ava- 
lanche of  pamphlets  describing  Its  work. 

If  some  of  the  criticism  of  PTA  stems  from 
legitimate  disagreement  over  some  of  its  ac- 
tivities. It  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  a  combined  effort  Is  being*  made  by 
Blrchers  and  other  extremist  groups  to  con- 
trol or  destroy  the  organization. 

A  big  weapon  in  the  plot  against  the 
PT.4  is  a  nationally  distributed  booklet  called 
"Parents  Are  Puppets  of  the  PTA."  This  tract 
asserts  that  the  PTA  "promotes  world  gov- 
ernment by  support  of  the  United  Nations," 
assails  It  for  backing  mental-health  programa 
("•  •  •  the  aim  of  the  mental  health  move- 
ment is  unmistakable:  nonconformists  are  In 
actual  peril  of  being  adjudged  Insane")  and 
fluoridation  ("Does  PTA  Promote  Poisoning 
Public  Water  Supplies?"). 

parents  Are  Puppets  of  the  PTA"  bears  the 
imprint,  "Tarrant  County  Public  Affairs 
Fortma."  of  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  and  lists  a  local 
post  office  box,  but  Inquiries  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  Better  Business  Btireau 
revealed  that  neither  knew  more  about  the 
organization  than  that.  The  "forum"  re- 
mains cloaked  in  the  anonymity  given  to 
renters  of  post  office  boxes,  while  it  spews  out 
antl-PTA  diatribes. 

False  and  Inflamma^ry  literature  is  only 
one  of  the  tools  used  by  the  extremists. 
PTA  leaders  across  the  Nation  report  a  con- 
tinuing effort  by  opponents  to  disrupt  meet- 
ings by  harassment  of  speakers,  concerted 
coughing  and  moving  of  chairs.  Mrs.  Jen- 
nelle  Moorhead,  president  of  the  national 
PTA,  says,  "I  first  became  alarmed  In  1962 
when  we  held  our  convention  In  Iowa.  A  na- 
tional news  magazine  called  me  to  say  they 
had  been  tipped  that  there  would  be  a  riot  on 
the  floor.  'What  are  you  going  to  do  to  cause 
a  riot?'  they  asked  me." 

Mrs.  Moorhead  and  other  prominent  PTA 
officials  do  not  believe  the  attacks,  the  at- 
tempts at  disruption,  the  Intimidation  of 
speakers  are  coincidental.  "Take  the  letters 
we  get,  for  example."  she  says.  "The  same 
vocabulary  Is  used,  whether  it  comes  from 
the  East.  North,  West,  or  South.  The  letters 
all  read  alike.  Someone  Is  giving  the  orders, 
and  I  wish  I  knew  who  It  was.  I  can  tell 
when  the  line  changes — it's  like  the  shifting 
of  gears — If  they've  been  attacking  us  on 
UNESCO,  all  of  a  sudden  they'll  change  and 
be0n  attacking  something  else." 

The  PTA  now  knows  it  is  In  a  fight.  The 
national  organization  has  Issued  a  pamphlet 
on  extremism  and  advises  its  members  on 
ways  to  combat  it.  But  the  battle  Is  grow- 
ing bigger  than  PTA.  The  extremist  drive 
has  begun  to  shift  toward  school  boards. 
The  Blrchers  and  others  have  realized  that 
school  boards  pick  school  superintendents 
who,  in  ttun.  pick  teachers,  books,  and  estab- 


lish curriculum.  Since  few  people  turn  out 
for  school-board  elections,  they  are  ripe  pick- 
ings for  a  determined  undercover  campaign 
by  a  small  group  of  zealots. 

Joseph  Stocker,  public-relations  director 
of  the  Arizona  Education  Association, 
warned  the  convenrlo.T  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  recently:  "Eitremtstfi  of 
the  right  may  be  expected  to  continue  their 
thrust  at  the  public  schools  with  the  object, 
plainly  and  simply,  of  controlling  the  cur- 
riculum and  brainwashing  children.  They 
will  seek  these  ends  through  election  to 
school  boards,  control  of  PT.A's  and  censor- 
ship of  the  content  of  education,  in  libraries 
and  in  classrooms.  They  will  seek  to  elude 
identification  as  extremists  by  putting  forth 
qandldates  for  school  board-s  and  PTA  offices 
who  have  not  been  members  ctf  the  Birch  So- 
ciety or  other  extremist  groups. 

But.  he  concluded,  "in  recent  elections 
where  extremists  have  run  under  extremists 
labels,  or  with  the  open  support  of  extremist 
organizations,  they  have  been  soundly  de- 
feated In  a  verj'  large  majority  of  Instances. 
The  American  people,  when  fully  Informed, 
simply  won't  buy  extremist  doctrine  and  ex- 
tremist candidates." 

While  not  everj"  hard-pressed  member  of 
the  PTA  would  conctir  with  Joe  Stocker's 
optimism,  most  would  agree  that  things  are 
htunming  at  the  PTA  meetings  these  days. 
Housewives  are  borUng  up  on  the  Blpch  So- 
ciety Blue  Book  and  poring  over  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order.  The  "takeover"  plot  has  not 
been  stopped,  but  at  lea«t  most  PTAers  are 
beginning  to  know  what  the  battle's  all 
about. 


A  BUSINESSMAN'S  VIEWS  OF  SOME 
.•\NTITRUST  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President.  M.  -T. 
Rathbone,  director  and  former  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
New  Jersey,  spoke  before  the  section  of 
antiti'ust  law.-;.  American  Bar  .Associa- 
tion, on  the  subject:  "A  Businessman's 
View  of  Some  Antitrust  P.-xiblems — Par- 
ticular Mergers.  Acquisitions,  and  Corpo- 
rate Size."  In  his  speech  he  referred  to 
matters  inquired  into  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  which  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  concentration 
of  economic  power.  I  believe  Mr.  Rath- 
bone's  remarks  should  be  read  by  Sena- 
tors because  the  sub.iect  is  timely  and 
important.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A    BrsIKESSMAN'S    VlTW    OF    SOME    .^NTr^it:ST 
ProEIEMS — P.fRTlrt-lARI.Y    MERGERS,    ACQEl- 

smoNs,  A.ND  Corporate  Size 
(By   M.    J.    Rathbone.   director   and   former 

chairman  of  the  board.  Standard  Oil  Co., 

New  Jersey) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  this 
morning  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join 
in  your  discussion  Your  chairman  first  sug- 
gested that  my  remarks  might  be  entitled  "A 
Businessman's  View  of  the  Sherman  Act." 
But  he  was  kind  enough  to  add  that  I  would 
be  free  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the  broad 
antitrust  field  that  I  might  choose.  As  my 
title  Indicates.  I  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
latitude,  and  will  limit  my  remarks  to  some 
specific  questions. 

I  am  aware,  of  coiirse.  that  a  great  deal  is 
being  spoken  and  written  these  days  on  these 
particular  subjects,  and  it  la  difficult  to  ad- 
vance any  Ideas  regarding  them  which  have 
not  been  stated  recently  by  many  others. 
F-iirthermore.  not  being  a  lawyer.  I  would  not 
pretend    to   give   you    a   legal    treatment    of 
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theee  miftters  In  any  case.  1  speak  only  bs  a 
businessman  who  haa  been  intimately  con- 
cerned with  antitrust  matters  In  the  conduct 
of  his  business  for  some  40  years.  I  am  not 
sure  that  enough  businessmen  have  spoken 
out  on  these  subjects.  Prom  that  viewpoint, 
therefore.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
four  main  thoughts : 

1  When  one  looks  at  the  more  recent  ap- 
plications of  the  antitrust  laws,  especially  In 
the  field  of  mergers  and  acquisitions.  It  seems 
that,  although  the  laws  themselves  are  aimed 
against  presumed  cases  of  monopoly  und  sup- 
pression of  competition,  they  are  often  being 
directed  against  a  quite  different  target — 
namely,  bigness. 

2.  Underlying  this  situation  seems  to  be 
the  acceptance  of  a  ntunber  of  legal  and  eco- 
nomic concepts  which  do  not  sufficiently  re- 
flect the  economic  reailtles  of  the  modern 
bU5tnes5  world. 

3.  The  result  is  that  some  antitrust  de- 
cisions may  actually  operate  to  diminish 
competition:  hamper  the  dynamic  growth  of 
our  economy;  and  hurt  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, employees,  and  business — small  as 
well  as  large. 

4.  To  correct  this  tendency  and  assure  the 
continued  strength,  competitiveness,  pro- 
ductivity, and  vigorous  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  this  Nation  urgently  needs  a 
new  look  at  the  impact  of  the  administration 
of  our  antitrust  laws  on  bigness,  mergers, 
and  acquisitions. 

I  shall  present  to  you.  as  well  as  I  can  in 
the  brief  scope  of  this  talk,  the  facta  and 
reasoning  which  have  led  me  to  these  four 
'Conclusions.  But  before  doing  so.  let  me 
rnake  two  points  crystal  clear,  lest  my  posi- 
tion be  misunderstood. 

First,  in  my  opinion,  every  true  business- 
man In  this  country  must  believe  in  and 
support  our  competitive  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem—and I  stress  the  word  "competitive." 
For  virtually  all  American  business,  large  as 
well  as  small,  competition  Is  the  main  force 
working  to  keep  each  company  on  Its  toes 
and  thus  assure  the  best  possible  product  or 
service  to  the  consumer. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  predatory 
business  practices  which  undermine  the 
competitive  system.  Nor  can  restrictive 
agreements  among  competitors  be  Justified. 
Such  agreements,  In  my  opinion,  are  the 
resort  of  the  lazy,  the  Ineffective,  or  the 
shortsighted. 

Second,  sm.ill  btisiness.  in  my  opinion,  has 
an  important  and  permanent  pipce  In  the 
American  economy.  I  do  not  tor  a  moment 
believe  that  there  Is.  or  should  be.  any  irre- 
versible trend  toward  bigness  that  will  sweep 
before  It  all  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  enterprises.  'In 
fact,  in  our  diverse  economy  large  and  small 
businesses  are  closely  Interdependent.  My 
company,  and  most  other  large  companies, 
depend  on  small  businessmen  not  only  as 
customers  but  as  suppliers  of  countless  prod- 
ucts and  services  which  they  can  provide 
.e^clently  and  expertly,  and  often  at  lower 
cost. 

The  reasons  why  Bn>all  business  is  so  promi- 
nent In  otir  economy  are  not  only  economic; 
there  are  also  hinn;in  reasons.  Any  enter- 
prising Individual  with  a  Utile  capital  and 
.1  lot  of  Ideas  and  some  business  ability  Is 
potentially  a  smoll  businessman.  If  he  Is 
good  he  may  become  a  big  businessman — 
but  there  will  be  other  Individuals  coming 
along  as  small  buslne!>.<<men  to  take  his  place. 
1  want  td  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  a  strong 
believer  in  the  Importance  of  small  business 
to  our  society  and  our  personal  Incentive 
system;  and  I  believe,  also,  that  small  firms 
should  be  shielded  by  the  law  against  preda- 
tory practices  of  others,  whether  large  or 
small. 

These  beliefs,  I  know,  are  widely  shared 
among  business  firms  of  all  sizes.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  In  the  business  com- 
munity  who    would    question   the   need  for 


antitrust  laws  or  for  the  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  them  against  practices  which  would 
injure  our  competitive  system.  In  this 
broad  area,  our  antitrust  authorities  and 
the  business  community  are  In  fundamental 
accord.  I  am  sure. 

t;nfortunately.  In  the  very  Important  area 
which  is  my  main  subject  today — namely, 
the  developing  antitrust  doctrines  concern- 
ing bigness  and  mergers- — no  such  accord  ex- 
ists. On  the  contrary,  many  businessmen — 
and  lawyers  and  scholars  too— who  study 
these  matters  are  asking  more  and  more  in- 
sistently such  questions  as  these: 

"Are  we  approaching  a  point  where  big- 
ness In  business,  in  and  of  Itself,  is  bad  and 
should  be  curbed  by  the  antitrust  laws?  Is 
mere  bigno^e — especially  where  a  merger  or 
acquisition  Is  Involved — Ijecomlng  an  offense 
even  when  competition  remains  vigorous  and 
may  actually  be  stimulated,  and  the  public 
benefited  in  the  final  analysis?" 

These  arc  far  from  being  academic  ques- 
tions. The  direction  in  which  our  antitrust 
law  seems  to  be  moving  In  this  area  can  pro- 
foundly affect  our  national  life  in  the  years 
to  come. 

I  can  best  illustrate  this  problem  by  re- 
ferring to  one  or  two  recent  decisions  In 
antitrust  cases.  First,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Rhode  Island,  in  It^  decision  In  December 
1964  m  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Grinnell 
Corp.,'  made  the  following  rather  striking 
statement: 

"To  this  court  It  appears  that  the  day  has 
come  for  it,  and  more  Important  lor  coun- 
sel, to  proceed  on  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ple that  once  the  Government  has  borne  the 
burden  of  proving  what  Is  the  relevant  mar- 
ket and  how  predominant  a  share  of  th-Tt 
market  defendant  has.  It  follows  that  there 
are  rebuttable  presumptions  that  defendant 
has  monopoly  power  and  has  monopolized 
in  violation  of  section  2"  (of  the  Sherman 
Actl.- 

Then  the  court  went  on  to  list  what  the 
Government  need  not  prove,  as  follows: 

"Defend.int's  predatory  tactics.  If  any.  or 
defendant's  pricing,  or  production,  or  sell- 
ing, or  leasing,  or  marketing,  or  financial 
policies  while  in  this  predominant  role." ' 

Finally,  the  court  explicitly  declared  that 
the  defendant  company,  in  order  to  clear  it- 
self of  the  presiimption  of  having  monopo- 
lized illegally,  must; 

"Maintain  the  burden  of  showing  that  its 
eminence  Is  traceable  to  such  highly  re- 
spectable causes  as  superiority  in  means  and 
meth.Tds  which  are  'honestly  Industrial'."  • 

There  are  two  troublesome  points  In  this 
statement  First,  It  appears  to  justify  a 
tiangeroijs  shortcut  in  proving  violations. 
The  ca:e  against  a  defendant  company  would 
seem  to  be  already  one  short  step  away  from 
completion  as  soon  as  that  company  Is  held 
to  have  achieved  a  "predominant  share"  of 
a  relevant  market — even  though  the  defini- 
tion of  relevant  market  by  itself  Is  enough 
to  tax  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  No  evidence 
of  any  improper  conduct  by  the  defendant 
need  be  produced;  the  arithmetic  alone  la 
sufficient.  This  comes  very  close  to  saying 
that  Q  certain  degree  of  relative  bigness  in 
a  certain  market — and  in  each  cose  we  don't 
know  in  advance  what  degree,  or  which  mar- 
ket— is  Illegal  per  Be. 

Second,  the  only  way  for  the  defendant 
to  prevent  that  last  short  step  Is  to  assume 
the  burden  of  proving  that  he  got  where  be 
Is  without  doing  anything  wrong.  One  of  the 
most  basic  principles  of  our  law  is  the  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence;  and  in  civil  cases 
the  corollary  Is  that  the  btu-den  of  proof  lies 
on  the  one  who  brings  the  charge.  It  would 
seem  to  be  quite  a  new  departure  to  deny  the 
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protection  of  these  principles  to  large  busl- 
ness  firms  ,-is  much  as  to  anybody  else. 

A  very  similar  presumptive  approach  can 
be  found  in  other  cases.  For  Instance,  the 
Supreme  Court  lost  June,  in  deciding  that 
Continental  Can  had  violated  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  by  Its  merger  with  Hozel-Atlaa 
Glass,  said  as  follows: 

"Where  a  merger  is  of  such  size  as  to  be 
Inherently  suspect,  elaborate  prootof  market 
structure,  market  behavior  and  probable 
anticompetitive  effects  may  be  dispensed  with 
In  view  of  section  7's  design  to  prevent  un- 
due concentration."  ' 

I  will  come  back  to  the  matter  of  undue 
concentration  later.  My  point  here  Is  simply 
that  by  this  decision  a  merged  company'* 
size  alone,  measured  against  that  rather  elu- 
sive thing  called  relevant  market,  becomes 
the  major  test  of  legality  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Whether  the  words  used  ore  "re- 
buttable presumption"  or  "inherently  sus- 
pect." the  effect  Is  the  same  A  presumption 
of  illegality  Is  built  upon  what  may  be  a 
rather  superficial  or  overslmpUfled  analysis 
of  the  facts  regarding  a  company's  market 
position;  and  from  there  on  the  defenclfinr 
company  must  bear  the  burden  of  clearing 
itself  of  that  presumption. 

Naturally,  such  an  approach  can  greatly 
simplify  the  adminl.stratlon  of  the  antltn.is"t 
laws.  It  seems  to  provide  an  attractive  short- 
cut by  which  one  may  hope  to  avoid  the 
rough  terrain  of  economic  facts  and  keep  to 
the  relatively  smooth  ground  of  simple 
theory  and  simple  arithmetic.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  attraction  Is  deceptive.  You  don't 
simplify  rough  country  merely  by  drawing 
a  simple  map.  This  Is  the  kind  of  shortcut 
that  often  results  in  getting  lost. 

I  believe,  in  fact,  that  behind  these  simpli- 
fied rules  there  He  a  number  of  erroneou* 
Ideas  about  the  realities  of  modern  business 
life  In  this  country.  Some  of  these  ideas 
relate  to  the  problem  of  bigness,  or  concen- 
tration, m  American  industry.  Othei's  re- 
late  speclflcaily  to  the  economic  effects  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions.  Let  me  now  dU- 
cuiis  briefly  some  of  these  key  Ideas. 

To  begin  with,  what  are  the  facts  on  in- 
dustrial concentration?  It  is  widely  stated 
In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  anti- 
trust matters  that  concentration  in  American 
Industry  has  been  steadily  Increasing  bo  that 
more  and  more  of  the  market  is  shared  by 
fewer  and  fewer  companies.  Let's  see  how 
well  founded  this  picture  really  IB. 

If  you  have  followed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  Antt-Monopoly  Subcommittee  be- 
ginning last  year,  you  will  have  noticed  thflt 
economlstfi  have  the  greatest  difficulty  In 
ai^etng  on  whether  concentration  has  been 
Increasing  or  not,  and  even  on  how  it  is  to 
be  measured.  Some  figures  were  presented 
suggesting  an  over-all  Increase  in  concen- 
tration m  manufacturing  generally.  Such 
figures  are  subject  to  many  questions.  But 
even  if  we  accepted  them  at  face  value,  they 
would  not  be  too  relevant  to  the  question 
of  competition,  which  must  be  Judged  pri- 
marily on  an  Industry-by-lndUBtry  basis 

Even  when  you  study  one  Industry  at  .i 
time,  tliere  Is  no  really  satisfactory  yardstick 
for  the  measurement  of  concentration  One 
basic  reason  for  this,  as  everybody  knows  who 
has  attempted  sucli  an  analysis.  Is  that  you 
cannot  define  the  extent  of  a  partlcuhu  in- 
dustry, or  of  tt  market  within  which  all  pro- 
ducers are  In  competition  with  each  other, 
without  making  some  pretty  arbitrary  a«- 
sumptlons  which  very  much  oversimplify  tM 
actual  workings  of  the  market. 

However,  certain  rough  Indications  can  6* 
made.  One  of  the  most  authoritative  o! 
these  Is  a  recent  analysis  of  Census  of  Miin- 
ufactures  data  made  by  the  US.  Census 
Bureau.    This  study  covered  the  period  iW 
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to  1958.  For  each  industry  studied,  the  Cen- 
sjB  Bureau  calculated  what  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  shipments  in  that  industry  were 
made  by  the  four  leading  firms.  Out  of  139 
industriea  that  were  measured  in  this  way. 
concentration  rose  l>etwecn  1947  and  1958  In 
61  Industries,  was  unchanged  In  12,  and  de- 
clined m  66.  Certainly  this  sliows  no  strong 
trend  toward   concentration. 

But  even  figures  such  .is  these  can  over- 
state the  so-called  rising  tide  of  concentra- 
tion. For  one  thing,  the  big  four  in  any 
industry  do  not  necessarily  remain  the  same. 
In  fact,  the  Censtis  Bureau  reported  that  80 
percent  of  the  Industries  tt  had  studied 
ihowed  a  change  In  the  list  of  the  top  four 
companies  over  the  11-year  period. 

From  such  data  as  these.  Inadequate 
though  they  may  be.  It  should  also  be  clear 
ttiLit  there  Is  nothing  Irreversible  about  an 
:ncre;ise  In  concentration  in  any  Industry, 
1  think  the  record  wotild  show  that  most 
of  the  decreases  in  concentration  took  place 
not  iis  a  result  of  antitrust  action  but  as 
i  re.'sult  of  changes  within  the  Industry  and 
the  market — such  as  now  products,  new  mer- 
chandising Ideas,  new  technology,  new  invest- 
•nents,  the  entrance  of  new  firms  Into  the 
Industry,  and  changes  in  management  of 
older  firms.  Even  a  single  highly  successful 
trm  cannot  be  sure  of  sewing  up  the  market 
against  smaller  competitors — as  a  leading 
suto  manufacturer  discovered  when  115  msr- 
k?t  position  fell  from  well  over  50  percent 
In  the  early  1920'8  to  a  much  smaller  share 
ever  since. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  a  different  ques- 
tion. Whether  or  not  bigness  has  been  grow- 
ing or  diminishing,  absolutely  or  relatively. 
m  our  economy,  what  are  Its  effects,  where 
i;  dijes  exist?  Does  It  necessarily  produce  the 
bad  results  thit  are  often  charged  against 
It?  Does  It  suppress  competition?  Does  it 
pi;t  the  consumer  and  the  small  buslness- 
ni:in  at  hn  unfair  disadvantage':*  Let's  con- 
jlder  these  questions  briefly. 

We  often  hear  It  said,  for  instance,  that 
the  resources  of  big  business  give  It  the 
power  of  economic  life  and  death  over  smaller 
competUors — and  that  this  power  Is  actually 
used  to  crush  competition  or  inhibit  Its 
prowih. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  this  first  from 
experience  In  the  oil  Industry,  with  which 
I  am  most  famlUtir.  In  our  Industry  this 
rmtion  does  not  square  with  the  facts. 

In  the  production  of  crude  oil  and  gns, 
!or  example,  the  smaller  so-called  Independ- 
ent producer  has  long  been  a  major  factor — 
and  remains  so  today.  For  at  least  tiie  last 
50  ve:irs  he  has  lived  side  by  side  with  very 
large  companies  and  has  prospered.  In  the 
Honolulu  Oil  cose  the  court  said : 

There  are  in  excess  of  10.000  crude  oil 
and  gas  producers,  and  the  latest  D  S,  ocn- 
5'is  Indicates  their  iiumber  Is  Increasing. 
Since  entry  of  new  firms  Is  relatively  easy, 
there  i«  rep.j^on  to  assume  that  this  trend  to- 
ward more  producers  will  continue." '' 

We  find  a  similar  picture  In  the  market- 
ing end  of  the  business.  The  so-cnllcd  pri- 
':Lte  branders  have  Innovated  In  the  location. 
desifii,  and  type  of  service  stations,  and  In 
!n,iny  new  merchandising  methods. 

As  a  result.  In  the  last  15  years  private 
br.qptiers  fts  a  group  have  substantially  tn- 
cr.»nsed  their  shnre  of  the  market  They  now 
*ei:  Q'jout  23  percent  of  the  gasoline  marketed 
In  the  United  States,  and  they  have  achieved 
'.h:R  rjoslilon  in  tlie  face  uf  competition  Irom 
the  big  powerful  companies. 

It  we  look  overseas,  whore  the  most  rapid 
oil  Ind'jstry  grov.th  has  been  taking  place, 
we  fiiiti  a  similar  picture.  At  least  75  Ameri- 
can companies  have  entered  oil  producing 
oiir.sid»  the  United  States  and  Canada  .".ince 
the  early  I9S0's     They  account  for  nearly  a 
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tenth  of  all  the  crude  oil  produced  in  this 
huge  area.  Many  of  them  are  active  In  re- 
fining and  marketing  as  well,  and  they  are 
continuing  to  grow  In  the  keenest  competi- 
tion. 

Mind  you.  all  this  has  taken  place  in  an 
Industry  which  numbers  among  Its  members 
some  of  the  largest  companies  In  the  world. 
And  some  of  It  has  taken  place  In  countries 
that  have  little  or  nothing  In  the  way  of 
antitrust  laws. 

Of  course  the  oil  Industry  Is  not  In  any 
sense  exceptional  in  this  respect.  It  is  a 
common  fact  of  experience,  over  the  whole 
range  of  American  industry,  that  smaller 
businesses  manage  to  stay  very  much  alive 
and  prosperous — and  Indeed  new  ones  are 
established  everyday — In  the  presence  of 
larger  competitors  One  may  argue  that  it 
can't  be  done  because  of  the  so-called  power 
of  life  and  death  of  big  business — Just  as 
experts  in  aerodynamics  are  said  to  have 
proved  that  a  bee  cannot  fly.  The  bee  files 
all  the  same,  and  the  small  businessman 
prospers,  in  spite  of  theories  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  also  the  Idea  that  small  business 
constitutes  an  "economic  way  of  life"  that 
is  somehow  Inherently  better  than  that  in 
large  firms,  and  hence  should  be  preserved 
even  at  the  cost  of  less  efficiency.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  said  In  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  Lexington  Bank  case,  this  amounts  to 
"a  presumption  that  In  the  antitrust  field 
good  things  come  usually.  If  not  always.  In 
small  packages."  ' 

I  have  already  stated  my  own  belief  that 
there  is  an  enduring  place  In  o\u-  economy 
and  our  society  for  small  business  as  well  as 
big  To  me.  It  seems  a  mistake  to  over- 
simplify the  world  by  supposing  that  good 
things  come  always  in  small  packages,  large 
packages,  or  any  size  package. 

However.  In  view  of  what  oppears  to  l>e 
the  present  emphasis  in  antltrtist  circles.  It 
might  be  helpful  If  I  list  some  of  the  positive 
economic  and  social  values  that  go  with 
bigness. 

1.  Big  manufacturing  plants,  up  to  a  point, 
enjoy  certain  economies  of  scale  which  can 
mean  lower  unit  costs,  and  lower  prices  to 
the  consumer. 

2.  Large  firms,  because  of  the  size  of  their 
financial,  personnel,  and  physical  resources, 
are  able  to  engage  In  ventures  beyond  the 
reach  of  smaller  firms.  This  was  dramati- 
cally shown  in  many  Instances  during  World 
War  n. 

3.  Because  of  their  greater  resources,  large 
firms  are  often  better  able  to  withstand 
short-term  adversity  They  thus  exert  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  both  the  economy  and 
the  Boclety 

4.  Large  firms  which  are  integrated  verti- 
cally tiave  the  advantage  of  a  steady,  reliable 
flow  at  each  stage  between  raw  materials 
and  retailing.  This  enables  them  to  plan 
their  expansion  with  greater  assurance,  and 
thus  makes  them  a  more  efficient  source  of 
exp:inslon  for  the  whole  economy. 

5.  Because  of  their  greater  capability  to  do 
Independent  research.  large  firms  are  a  major 
source  of  tech!;ologlcal  progress  which  di- 
rectly benefits  the  consumer  m  price,  quality, 
ai'd  range  of  choice. 

These  .-^re  purely  economic  values.  To 
them  I  think  It  Is  f?lr  to  add  certain  sociol 
values  which,  it  leas  tangible,  are  no  less  Im- 
portant. Business  lirms.  as  they  become 
more  prominent  and  serve  wider  markets, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  tend  to  become 
more  keenly  sensitive  to  their  human  en- 
vironment and  to  their  responsibilities  not 
only  to  shareholders  and  customers  but  to 
employees.  Government,  and  the  public. 
Regardmg  employees,  much  has  been  said 
.'ibout  the  supposedly  colorless  and  liutxs- 
matlc  organization  man — but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve the  scope  for  useful  and  highly  creative 
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effort  which  large  firmj>  offer  to  talented  in- 
dividuals is  not  exceeded  In  any  other  walk 
of  life  Regarding  the  general  public.  I 
think  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  many 
large  firms  make  purely  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  public  causes  such  as  education, 
community  service,  health,  the  arts,  and 
attention  to  the  physical  environment,  which 
are  at  least  proportionate  to  their  place  In 
the  total  economy. 

Thcj.e,  then,  are  some  of  the  concrete  social 
and  economic  merits  of  large  business  firms. 
There  are  other  merits,  such  as  their  vital 
importance  to  national  security,  which  I  do 
not  need  to  belabor.  It  Is  thus  no  idle  or 
empty  generalization  to  say  that  large  buEl- 
nesB  firms  In  modem  America  are  vital  to  the 
health  and  life  of  the  Nation.  America  can- 
not go  forward  unless  Its  big  businesses  go 
forward  also. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  matter  of  bigness  be- 
cause I  believe  that  only  against  this  back- 
ground can  we  realistically  gage  the  true 
economic  and  social  meaning  of  that  area 
which  has  recently  been  at  the  center  of  the 
antitrust  stage — namely,  mergers  and  scqirt- 
sltlons  involving  large  firms.  Such  mergers 
are  widely  asserted  to  be  harmful  to  the 
economy  In  a  number  of  ways,  and  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  these  assertions. 

First,  it  is  said  that  a  merger  between  two 
competitors  reduces  the  consumer's  range  of 
choTce.  This  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  ob- 
viously reduces  the  number  of  competitors, 
but  the  range  of  products  and  services  which 
the  merged  firm  offers  the  consumer  may 
be — and  often  is — wider  than  those  of  the 
two  preceding  firms.  Moreover,  the  merged 
firms  can  often  serve  a  wider  geographic  mar- 
ket area,  thu.s  extending  consumer  choice  in 
another  way. 

Second,  It  Is  said  that  growth  by  merger 
adds  nothing  to  the  economy  in  the  way  of 
new  Investment,  whereas  so-called  grassroots 
growth  does  add  In  this  way.  This,  too.  Is 
not  necessarily  so.  In  many  cases,  a  com- 
pany has  the  available  capita)  and  several 
other  ingredients  of  success  for  a  new  ven- 
ture, but  can  only  get  some  missing  Ingredi- 
ent— such  as  qualified  technical  manpower — 
by  acquiring  another  company.  In  such  a 
case  the  merging  of  two  companies  mean.?  a 
new  investment  which  would  not  have  taken 
ploce  by  the  grassroots  method. 

Such  B  situation  often  leads  to  a  so-called 
conglomerate  merger.  In  which  a  company 
diversifies  by  acquiring  a  firm  m  a  new  line 
of  business.  My  lawyer  friends  tell  me  that 
the  law  on  this  subject  has  not  developed 
far  enough  to  show  any  clear  trend  But 
some  economic  assumptions  have  appeared 
In  writings  on  this  subject,  and  m  congres- 
sional testimony,  which  are  quite  disturbing. 

rv>r  instance,  it  is  asserted  that  a  diversi- 
fied company  will  use  profits  from  one  line 
of  endeavor  to  subsidize  Its  new  venture,  and 
thereby  undersell  and  drive  out  of  business 
Its  smaller  competitors.  This  assertion  shows 
a  poor  knowledge  of  business  methods.  If  a 
businessman  sells  below  cost  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  he  will  simply  lose  money — 
and  he  will  (jet  little  consolation  from  hav- 
ing driven  some  other  firm  from  the  field. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  after  putting  his  com- 
petitors out  of  business  he  raises  prices  and 
sits  back  to  enjoy  his  monopoly,  new  com- 
petitors win  very  quickly  come  into  the 
market  under  the  umbrella  of  his  high  prices. 
Such  tactics,  therefore,  are  self-defeating. 
A  good  businessman  will  not  diversify  Into 
a  new  field,  by  merger  or  otherwise,  until 
careful  studies  have  shown  him  that  he  can 
compete  profitably  with  already  established 
companies  In  that  field  He  may  provide 
some  financial  assistance  for  a  period  while 
the  new  endeavor  Is  getting  on  lis  feet,  but 
he  will  certainly  not  plan  to  run  a  subsidized 
operation  on  a  continuing  basis.  If  his  new 
venture  doesn't  begin  to  pay  out  after  ;»  rea- 
sonable time,  be  should  and  probably  will 
get  rid  of  It. 
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Actually,  corporate  diversification  In  the 
past  has  served  lo  enhance  competition — 
and  I  am  sure  will  continue  to  do  bo.  No 
company  today  can  confidently  look  upon 
today's  established  competitors  as  being  Its 
only  competitors  In  the  future.  Tomorrow 
their  ranlts  may  be  Joined  by  others  now  In 
wholly  unrelated  Industries.  If  new  com- 
petitors do  enter,  by  acquisition  or  otherwise, 
It  will  be  only  because  they  think  in  the  long 
run  they  can  market  a  better  product,  or 
sell  at  a  lower  price — and  make  a  profit  by 
doing  so.  Our  Nation's  economic  growth 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  these  benefits, 
as  they  are  vital  to  a  dynamic  economy. 

We  should  remember,  too,  still  another 
way  In  which  mergers  stimulate  economic 
growth.  Quite  often  a  small  buslnes^smon 
win  start  a  uew»venture  In  the  expectation 
that  if  It  flourishes,  and  for  some  reason  he 
does  not  choose  to  stay  In  that  business,  he 
can  sell  out  at  a  profit.  If  he  sees  this  ulti- 
mate right  of  exit  endangered  by  anti- 
merger decisions,  he  is  likely  to  become  a 
good  deal  less  venturesome. 

So  much  for  the  arguments  against  merg- 
ers from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer 
and  of  the  growth  of  the  economy.  Now 
what  about  the  argument  that  mergers — at 
least  those  Involving  large  firms — are  In- 
herently harmful  to  competition? 

Obviously,  in  a  EO-called  horizontal  merg- 
er some  competition  is  lost:  namely,  that 
between  the  merged  firms.  But  competition 
is  not  such  a  simple  matter.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned,  what  Is  lost  In  this  re- 
spect may  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  en- 
hanced ability  of  the  merged  firm  to  com- 
pete with  a  larger  rival  or  In  a  larger  market 
area.  When  we  consider  the  ste;idy  tend- 
encies of  market  areas  to  widen  with  the 
advance  of  transporuitlon.  communications, 
automatic  data  processing,  and  consequent 
management  control,  this  point  Is  a  most 
inriterlal  one. 

Such  are  some  of  the  .'ealltles  which  I  fear 
have  uot  been  given  their  due  weight  In  the 
recent  consideration  of  mergers  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  Indeed,  so  narrow  a  legal 
test  for  mergers  has  evolved  that  no  sizable 
company  can  safely  hope  to  grow  by  the 
merger  route  If  this  Is  likely  to  cause  any  but 
the  most  insignificant  Increase,  horizontally 
or  vertically,  In  that  company's  position  In 
the  Industry.  This  Is  true  regardless  of  any 
benefits  which  the  contemplated  merger 
might  bring  to  our  economy  or  our  society. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  look  at  this  whole 
subject  fm-  a  moment  In  a  longer  historical 
perspective. 

When  the  Sherman  Act  became  law  75 
years  ago,  there  was  genuine  alarm  In  this 
country  because  of  rapidly  growing  con- 
centrations of  Industrial  aud  financial  pow- 
er such  as  had  never  been  seen  before  In 
history.  This  new  power  was  virtually  tin- 
hampered  hy  legal  restraint.s-  There  was  no 
c-jrporate  or  personal  income  tail,  no  regu- 
lation of  the  stock  market,  no  publication  of 
annual  reports,  ho  strong  labor  movement, 
little  legal  protection  for  employees,  and 
only  the  early  begmnlng  of  any  sort  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  any  Industry,  One 
of  the  main  fears  across  the  Nation  wa«  not 
just  that  monopolies  would  charge  high 
prices,  but  that  they  would  become  new 
centers  of  unfettered  political  power— big 
enough,  perhaps,  to  overshadow  the  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

Even  today.  In  some  minds,  this  kind  of 
fear  seems  to  linger.  But  the  reality  behind 
It  disappeared  generations  ago.  The  bigness 
of  .\merlcan  industry  t'Dday  is  hemmed  about 
by  big  government  and  big  labor,  by  taxes, 
regulation.  legislation.  Judicial  decrees,  and 
unremitting  publicity.  Its  size  Is  no  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  growth  In  size  of 
all  our  national  in5titutlon.9^and  of  our  na- 
tional responsibilities  abroad.  Par  from  be- 
ing a  threat  to  freedom,  bigness  Is  one  of  the 


practical  conditions  of  freedom  In  the  mod- 
em world. 

It  seems  to  me  thoroughly  unrealistic  to 
look  at  our  Nation,  our  population,  the  size 
of  our  Goverrmient,  the  Increase  In  consiuner 
buj-lng  power,  the  forward  sweep  of  our  tech- 
nology, the  size  and  complexity  of  all  our  n.i- 
tional  and  International  problems,  and  not 
expect  to  see  our  business  corporations — 
which  are  as  vital  to  our  American  society 
and  economy  and  national  strength  as  any 
other  factor — also  growing  and  expanding 
greatly. 

At  the  ouwet  of  these  remarks  I  sug- 
gested that,  to  bring  the  law  Into  harmony 
with  modern  business  realities,  especially  In 
the  field  of  mergers  and  acquisitions,  this 
whole  segment  of  our  antitrust  laws  needs 
a  new  look.  The  perspective  of  history,  1 
believe,  supports  this  idea.  During  these 
same  75  years,  many  of  our  American  con- 
cepts in  other  matters  of  great  consequence, 
such  OS  social  welfare  and  civil  rlght£,  have 
changed  and  developed.  What  was  progres- 
sive yesterday  may  today  become  an  obstacle 
to  progress.  May  this  not  be  equally  true 
In  the  field  of  antitrust  law? 

If  such  a  new  look  were  to  take  place.  I 
have  no  preconceived  notion  what  action 
would  result,  nor  would  I  presume  to  advise 
a  group  of  distinguished  antitrust  lawyers  In 
this  respect.  Specifically,  I  have  no  present 
view  as  to  whether  there  ought  to  be  changes 
In  the  law.  or  only  In  the  way  In  which  the 
present  laws  are  Interpreted  and  applied. 

To  be  sure,  when  we  compare  some  volu- 
minous antitrust  decisions  with  the  very 
brief  and  general  language  of  the  statutes 
from  which  th4y  are  derived.  It  might  seem 
wise  to  have  more — and  more  realistic — stat- 
utory guidance  for  the  executive  branch  and 
the  couns  Just  as  one  example,  did  Con- 
gress really  Intend  that  a  merger  which 
creates  a  certain  arithmetical  share  of  the 
market,  in  a  certain  category  of  products  or 
services,  in  a  certain  geographic  area,  should 
be  regarded  almost  automatically  as  being 
tirti.mount  lo  a  forbidden  monopoly? 
Where  the  Intention  of  Congress  was  not 
completely  clear,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  assumptions.  The  situation  Is  a  little 
like  Mark  Twain's  description  of  the  prehis- 
toric skeleton  In  the  museum:  "Three  bones 
and  two  tons  of  plaster."  Perhaps  we  could 
get  along  with  less  pl-^iter  If  Congress  saw 
fit  to  supply  more  bones. 

I  am  not,  however,  going  so  far  as  to  Join 
the  advocates  of  new  legislation,  because  I 
realize  the  perils  of  legislating  In  this  highly 
complex  area.  We  could  well  find  ourselves 
worse  off  than  before — and  by  "vs'e"  I  mean 
the  entire  country.  But  If  those  who  are 
qualified  In  this  field  of  law  were  to  conclude 
that  new  legislation  Is  the  only  way  to  cure 
the  present  situation,  I  for  one  would  be 
willing  to  run  the  risk. 

Whatever  the  means  adopt«d,  the  end  we 
seek  Is  of  vital  impcrtauce  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion. It  Is  no  less  than  the  adaptation  of 
our  national  antitrust  policy  to  the  realities 
of  the  modern  world,  and  to  America's 
aspirations  for  future  growth  and  future 
greatness.  You,  as  antitrust  lawyers,  can 
render  a  most  Important  service  by  applying 
your  Influence  and  your  knowledge  to  that 
end 


CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE    AND    SO- 
CALLED  POLICE  BRUTALITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  insurrection  in  Los  Angeles,  with 
all  of  its  ugliness,  heartache,  and  mate- 
rial and  human  losses,  has  at  least 
brought  forward  for  public  consideration 
the  concept  of  civil  disobedience  and 
some  of  its  worst  ramiflcations,  and  also 
the  falsity  of  charges  of  so-called  police 
brutality. 


In  previous  statements  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  have  discussed  the  matter  of  civil 
disobedience  which  all  objective  analyses 
of  the  Los  Angeles  insurrection  credit  as 
being  the  primary  cause  of  the  insurrec- 
tion In  Los  Angeles. 

Today  I  present  for  the  consideration 
of  Senators  some  important  facts  and 
figures  on  the  question  of  so-called  police 
brutaUty.  These  figures  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  and  also  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  have  been  printed  in 
the  September  6,  1965,  l,ssue  of  U.S. 
News  &  'World  Report.  They  illustrate 
very  clearly  that  the  charge  of  police 
brutality  is  being  used  as  a  shield  for 
crimLoal  activities  and  for  giving  greater 
impetus  to  acts  of  civil  disobedience.  For 
instance,  the  Department  of  Justice  fig- 
ures  show  that  between  mid-1964  and 
mid-1965  1,700  complaints  of  police 
brutality  were  referred  to  the  FBI.  In- 
cluded in  these  figures  were  so-called 
civil  rights  complaints  in  the  South.  Of 
these  1,700  complaints,  only  47  cases  were 
found  to  be  worthy  to  be  presented  to 
Federal  grand  juries  for  consideration, 
and  only  5  of  these  cases  led  to  convic- 
tions In  Federal  courts. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  here 
are  some  facts  and  figures  from  the  FBI 
on  the  brutality  of  criminals  and  those 
engaging  in  acts  of  civil  disobedience  as 
directed  at  police  officers  in  this  country. 
In  1964.  57  policemen  were  murdered, 
raising  to  197  the  nvunber  of  policemen 
who  have  been  murdered  in  the  last  4 
years.  In  fact,  during  the  period  that 
we  have  been  having  these  acts  of  di'll 
disobedience,  the  number  of  policemen 
murdered  annually  in  the  line  of  duty  has 
doubled. 

Other  FBI  figures  show  that  124  police- 
men have  been  killed  in  accidents  during 
the  last  4  years,  18,000  or  1  out  of  every 
10  policemen  in  this  country  were  as- 
saulted in  1964,  and  7,738  policemen  were 
Injured  in  assaults  in   1964, 

Chicago,  the  city  which  has  been 
rocked  with  civil  disobedience  riots,  has 
had  289  complaints  filed  against  police 
thus  far  this  year.  Of  these,  after  ir.- 
ve-stigation,  274  were  judged  "unfounded" 
or  "not  sustained,"  Of  the  15  remain- 
ing cases,  8  resulted  in  "exoneration"  of 
the  policemen  Involved  and  7  charges 
were  sustained  with  the  officers  being 
disciplined.  In  a  previous  year,  351 
complaints  were  filed  and  only  4  were 
sustained  by  investigation. 

Mr,  President,  the  term  "police  bru- 
tality" has  become  an  overworlced  slogan 
which  has  given  the  green  light  in  this 
counti-y  to  Insurrection,  riots,  increased 
criminal  activities,  and  the  breakdown 
in  law  and  order  which  we  find  today 
to  be  disrupting  our  country. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  cry  of  "brutality" 
was  heard  frequently  before  the  recent 
lethal  outburst  In  that  city.  The  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  has  pointed  out  in 
an  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject  on 
August  19,  1965.  .some  very  pertinent  ob- 
servations which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 
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Is  there  ob- 


Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.   President.   I  The  VICE  PRESIDENT 

particularly  invite  the  attention  of  Sena-  jection? 

tors  to  two  important  paragraphs  in  the  There  being  no  objection   the  article 

editorial  from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis-  and  inserts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

patch  which  bear  on  this  situation  right  the  Record  as  follows- 

?'.'f-"}..^!!?l"5^J^.'  '^^"i  "'^.are  now  Police    "B«t;TALrrv  "-Pact   or  Fiction? 


being  threatened  by  the  President  and 
his  principal  leader.  Martin  Luther  King, 
that  if  home  rule  is  not  vot«d  immedi- 
ately we  will  have  demonstrations,  riots, 
and  possibly  an  insurrection  in  the 
streets  of  Washington.  Here  are  these 
two  paragraphs: 

Nearer  home.  In  Washlngban.  DC,  brutality 
1%  frequently  alleged.  But  the  police  there 
have  been  attacked  so  regularly  by  mobs  that 
il-icy  hesitate  to  carry  out  their  duties. 
T,^ke  the  riot  In  Washington  on  the  night 
ot  .'iugust  5.  A  mob  of  rock-throwlng  Negro 
iwodlums  broke  up  a  carnival.  Injuring 
nearly  100  people.  Including  nine  policemen. 

But  here  is  the  amazing  fact:  not  one 
single  arrest  was  made.  An  olBcer  sought  to 
expluln  by  saying  that  It  was  raining  rocks 
when  he  arrived.  Furthermore,  the  minute 
we  got  there  we  realized  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  even  one  arrest  without  touch- 
ing off  a  full-scale  riot.  Another  officer  put 
!t  this  way:  "We  had  to  disperse  the  people; 
srresls  would  have  Incited  them  even  more." 


(Note.— As  Negroes,  students,  and  others 
riot  in  the  streets  of  America — being  raised 
.against  police.  Instead  of  the  rioters.  Is  a  cry 
of  "brutality."  It's  described  as  part  of  a 
technique  to  discredit  law  and  order  across 
the  Nation.  I 

Police  brutality  is  the  cry  going  up  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  Negro 
leaders  seek  to  explain  and  Justify  riots. 

The  same  cry  of  police  brutality  Is  being 
sounded  by  demonstrators  for  all  sorts  of 
causes— clMI  rights,  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, and  free  speech  on  college  campuses. 

Being  asked,  as  a  result.  Is  the  question: 
What  legally  constitutes  b.-utallty  on  the 
purt  of  the  police? 

Raised,  too,  is  the  question  of  how  much  of 
the  police  brutality  being  talked  about  Is 
fact  and  how  much  of  It  Is  fiction  In  todays 
America, 


Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  always 
been  interested  in  law  enforcement  and 
as  one  who  has  always  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  law  enforcement  and  the 
dangers  encountered  by  our  law  officers, 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  law  officers 
across  this  country  should  be  commend- 
ed instead  of  condemned  for  the  over- 
all exemplary  manner  In  which  they 
have  performed  their  duties  in  protect- 
ing the  public  from  criminal,  hoodlum, 
and  rioting  elements.  I  particularly 
Iiralse  the  manner  in  which  Police  Chief 
William  H,  Parker  has  performed  his 
duties  in  Los  Angeles,  He  is  generally 
recognized  across  the  country  as  one 
01  the  finest  law  enforcement  officers  and 
as  having  built  one  of  the  best  police 
forces  in  this  Nation,  However,  at  this 
time,  civil  disobedience  advocates,  crim- 
inal elements,  and  others  are  demanding 
that  he  be  removed  from  his  post  on  the 
tramped-up  charges  of  police  brutality 
'hen,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vei-y  peo- 
ple who  are  calling  for  his  job  have  been 
the  ones  primarily  responsible  for  the 
recent  unfortunate  events  In  Los  An- 
eele.s. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  recently  in  at- 
tendance at  the  American  Legion  Con- 
'■ention  at  Portland,  Oreg.  At  the  con- 
vention. Chief  Parker  of  the  Los  An- 
feles  Police  Department  delivered  an 
outstanding  address.  This  is  one  of  the 
nnest  speeches  I  have  ever  read,  I  ■aas 
P-spared  to  place  this  in  the  Co.-jgres- 
sioMAL  Record,  when  I  found  that  the 
Distinguished  Senator  from  California 
^Mr.  MtniPHY]  had  already  plarmed  to 
to  so.  To  all  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  this  address,  Mr.  Presl- 
Ofnt,  I  call  attention  to  its  insertion  on 
psse  22002  of  the  August  28  Record. 

■Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•*nt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
outstanding  article  from  the  September 
»^l96o  issue  of  U.S.  News  It  "World  Re- 
5?rt  entitled  "Police  Brutality'— Fact  or 
•■cticn?"  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
*nt  that  the  facts  and  figures  included 
;T  the  inserts  in  the  article  be  printed  at 
lie  conclusion  of  the  article. 


WHO'S   BRtrrAL    TO   WHOM? 

Diligent  Inquiry  on  the  part  of  staff  mem- 
bers of  U.S.  Sews  &  World  Report  haa  failed 
to  turn  up  any  evidence  of  any  wave  of  bru- 
tality on  the  part  of  police  toward  citizens  In 
the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

What  research  does  reveal  Is  that  civilian 
brutality  against  the  police  U  being  practiced 
rather  widely. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  statistics 
show  thut  57  officers  were  murdered  In  line  of 
duty  last  year.  Eighteen  thousand  police- 
men wer*  assaulted,  resulting  in  injuries  to 
7,700  of  them. 

Reports  from  city  after  city  tell  of  police 
In  trouble. 

in  Los  Angeles  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  the 
attempt  of  an  officer  to  arrest  a  Negro  on  a 
charge  of  drunken  driving  that  led  to  rioting 
and  burning  of  a  section  of  the  city.  Before 
that  riot  was  put  down,  38  persons  were  killed 
and  895  Injured,  Casualties  Included  two 
peace  officers  killed  and  93  injured.    J 

Thj  man  whose  arrest  started  the  riot 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  drunken -driving  charge. 
Yet  the  cry  went  up  of  police  brutality  to 
Justify  an  orgy  of  looting,  arson,  and  may- 
hem. 

Springfield.  Mess.,  at  the  same  time  was 
caught  up  in  racial  disturbances. 

The«e  stemmed  from  a  vice  raid  In  which 
17  Negroes  and  I  white  woman  fought  police 
attempting  to  Direst  them.  Again,  police 
"brutality"'  became  the  battle  cry. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  a  few  days  earlier, 
2S0  demonstrators  against  the  Vietnam  war 
were  arrested  for  refusing  to  disperse  from 
Capitol  Grounds.  There  was  resistance  to 
arrest  and  one  youth  leaned  out  of  a  police 
van  and  struck  a  ixjllceman.  Demonstra- 
tors nonetheless  complained  of  "rough  and 
Insensitive"  treatment  by  the  police. 

Police  brutality  was  blamed  by  Negroes 
for  rioting  that  took  place  last  year  In 
Rochester,  N.Y.  This  began  when  a  drunk 
attacked  a  policeman  and  was  felled  by  a 
police  dog. 

In  New  York,  1964  rioting  followed  a  po- 
liceman's shooting  of  a  young  Negro  who 
had  attempted  to  attack  him  with  a  knife. 
A  grand  Jury  later  exonerated  the  poUce- 
m.^.11. 

CONJURING   VISIONS 

Being  stirred  up  In  the  outcry  of  brutal- 
Ity  Is  the  Image  of  suspeot«  clubbed  by  po- 
licemen, of  arrested  persons  getting  the 
"third  degree,"  of  Innocent  people  being 
harassed    by    the    neighborhood    poUceman. 

Officials  of  the  Nation's  big  cities  admit 
that  such  incidents  undoubtedly  have  taken 
place  at  times.  But  they  point  out  that 
nearly  aU  police  departments  today  have  the 
machinery — and  use  It — to  sift  complalnU  of 
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brutality  aud  to  punish  offending  policemen. 
Reports  on  seven  cities  appear  In  the  chart, 
on  page  40.  Psychiatric  tests  are  being  used 
in  many  cities  to  keep  "sadistic"  or  other 
emotionally  disturbed  persons  out  of  police 
ranks. 

Verified  cases  of  police  brutality.  It  Is 
found,  are  being  lost  In  a  sea  of  Inaccurate 
or  trivial  accounts  of  mishandling  bv  police. 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  on  August  26,  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Leader  Miki:  Mansfield  de- 
cried the  "loose  charge  of  police  brutality  " 
and  added: 

"The  police  arc  not  privileged  to  take  sldee 
or  discriminate  as  among  laws.  Their  Job  Is 
to  uphold  all  laws  and,  on  the  whole,  they  do 
an  excellent  Job  of  It." 

One  brutality  complaint  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  from  a  Negro  woman  m 
the  South  who  said  that  he-  son  had  been 
abused  for  merely  stealing  a  bag  of  peanuts 
Inquiry  showed  that  what  her  son  stole 
was  a  huge  buriap  bag  full  of  peanuts  In  a 
trailer  truck— and  that  he  had  stolen  the 
truck,  too. 

Then  there  was  the  stout  ladv  who,  with 
other  demonstrators,  lay  down  lii  the  street 
to  resist  arrest.  Her  complaint:  Police  had 
not  picked  her  up  "gracefully"  In  taking  her 
to  the  van 

VEHBAL   ERtTALITT 

The  same  flies  In  the  Justice  Department 
contain  a  complaint  of  "brutality"  from  a 
man  on  the  grounds  that  police  called  him  a 
"nigger."  BIg-clty  flies  bulge  with  com- 
plaints of  "brutality"  that  boll  down  to  rough 
language  or  hard  stares  on  the  part  of  a 
poUoeman.  Many  policemen  are  told  not 
to  address  a  Negro  of  any  age  as  "boy"  be- 
cause thu  might  be  considered  "verbal 
brutality." 

Charges  also  are  being  made  that  police 
officers  m  slum  area*  tend  to  stop  people  and 
ask  for  their  Identity  or  to  disperse  street- 
corner  loungers  more  than  In  prosperous  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  This,  too,  is  held  to  be 
"■brutality,""  despite  the  explanation  of  police 
that  slums  are  Infested  with  criminals  and 
that  honest  citizens  need  uot  fear  poflce 
questioning. 

A  Negro  youth  in  Los  Angeles  gave  this 
explanation  of  why  he  took  part  in  the  riot- 
ing there: 

"Police  were  always  stopping  me.  It 
seemed  like  they  always  were  trrtng  to  see 
if  they  could  make  me  break,  make  me  do 
something  that  c.:.uld  save  them  time.  It 
seemed  like  they  figured  they'd  eventually 
have  to  throw  me  in  Jail  and  they  wanted  to 
save  time." 

TIGHT  crrrs,  tones  or  voice 

A  police  official  In  Los  Ange:es  said  that 
"very,  very  few  charges"  of  physical  brutality 
are  received.     He  added: 

"Most  of  the  complaints  are  of  a  pretty 
minor  nature,  such  as  dlscourtesv  or  hand- 
ctifls  put  on  too  tightly.  It  has  come  out 
many  times  that  there  Isn't  anv  physical 
brutality.  It's  verbal  brutalltv.  Some  even 
say:  'I'm  not  complaining  about  the  ticket 
or  what  the  officer  said.  It  Is  the  way  he 
said  It.  his  tone  of  voice."  " 

A  high-ranking  police  official  m  Chicago 
Thomas  NelU  Ryan,  said: 

"Some  people  seem  to  think  they  have 
a  right  to  resist  arrest  at  all  times  So  a 
degree  of  force  has  to  be  used  to  bring  them 
to  a  station." 

OrNs   VE3STJS   A   BOTTLE 

It  was  In  Chicago  that  an  Incident  last 
year  attracted  nauonwide  attention. 

Two  ofl-dury  policemen  were  told  of  two 
men.  both  Puerto  Rican  mlgTant.5.  who  were 
threatening  people  with  a  broken  beer  bottle 

The  officers  went  to  the  men.  Identified 
themselves,  drew  pistols,  and  ordered  the 
man  with  the  bottle  to  drop  It.  Instead 
the  two  men  attacked  the  officers',  severelv 
slashing  one.  But  a  criminal  court  Judge, 
a  Negro,  dismissed  battery  charges   against 
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the  two  men.    The  policemen,  the  JuUge  said, 
had  used  "excessive  force." 

PLANNING    FOR   TROUBLE 

Instances  are  being  reported  where  the  usa 
of  brutality  propaganda  against  the  police 
appears  to  have  been  planned  even  before 
trouble  erupts. 

Police  in  Berkeley.  Calif.,  were  on  the  firing 
line  last  year  when  student  demonstrators 
at  the  University  of  California  staged  dis- 
orders m  defiance  of  university  authorities 
and  police. 

In  preparation  tor  trouble,  students  formed 
a  "PoUce  Brutality  Committee."  It  began 
grinding  out  propaganda  before  the  first  ar- 
rest, and  students  were  primed  to  start 
chanting  "brutality"  as  soon  as  the  police 
aopeared  on  the  scene. 

Students  also  were  instructed  to  go  to  the 
university  hospital  and  report  Injuries.  One 
police  oSlclal  reported: 

When  the  physician  on  duty  asked  several 
what  they  were  doing  there,  they  replied  that 
they  dldnt  know— they  were  there  because 
they  had  been  told  to  report  to  the  hospital  " 
At  other  hospitals,  attendants  treated  vic- 
tims for  hoarseness  and  headaches  and  sent 
them  home— while  five  highway  patrolmen 
were  undergoing  treatment  for  actual  in- 
]\iries  received  at  the  hands  of  rioters.  One 
patrolman  was  hospitalized  for  a  week. 

Students  and  sympathizers  overlooked  no 
chance  to  raise  the  brutality  cry.  They  used 
It  to  describe  the  stench  on  crowded  buses 
that  took  them  to  JaU.  Placing  of  two  la- 
tractable  students  In  Isolation  cells  also  was 
held  to  be  brutal. 

During  the  rioting,  police  said,  a  Berkeley 
radio  commentator  helped  the  brutality 
theme  along  by  slapping  the  wall  with  hla 
hand  near  the  microphone  and  describing 
the  noise  as  blows  raining  down  on  students. 
Berkeley's  Capt.  William  Beall  said: 
■Brutality  Is  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to 
people  to  yell  when  they  are  trying  to  under- 
mine authority.  It  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  unjust,  that  the  law  Is  unjust,  and 
that  the  people  trying  to  enforce  the  law  are 
unjust. 

A  policeman  dreads  the  moment  when 
someone  will  yell  brtitollty.  That  charge 
robs  him  of  his  disnlty.  It  takes  ,^way  every- 
thing he's  trying  to  do — what  he  believes  in  " 
An  official  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Charles  E.  Moore,  told 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
that  the  demonstrations  at  Berkeley  were  a 
classic  example  of  techniques  used  by  Com- 
munists to  "destroy  the  public  confidence  in 
the  police — when  you  destroy  the  sj-mbol  of 
authority  and  of  the  laws  you  bring  about 
anarchy." 

SIEGE  .^T  THE  STATION   HOUSE 

One  result  of  this  situation  Is  that  poUoe 
are  being  subjected  to  growing  harassment. 

As  on  example,  last  year  a  Negro  mob  In 
New  York  City  laid  siege  to  a  precinct  station 
In  Harlem  for  several  hours.  Elsewhere. 
policemen  are  being  attacked — as  In  Morrls- 
tO'Jra,  N..I..  where  a  gang  of  Negroes  beat  a 
lone  policeman  unconscious  after  hearing 
orators  denounce  police  brutality  at  a  Negro 
rally. 

Another  result  Is  that  police  are  becoming 
reluctant  to  crack  down  on  criminals  In  mi- 
nority areas  of  big  dtles. 

Recently  Qulnn  Tamm.  executive  director 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  said: 

"Many  police  have  complained  that  the  law 
is  being  applied  unequally,  with  preferential 
treatment  being  given  to  minority  groups. 
They  feel  that  pressure  groups  have  succeeded 
In  preventing  police  from  fully  enforcing  the 
law  where  minority  Individuals  are  con- 
cerned." 

THE    RECRtrrrlNG    PROBLEM 
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fled  men  for  what  appears  to  be  a  thankless 
Job.  In  Washington.  DC.  for  Instance,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  sent  re- 
cruiters as  far  afield  as  New  Hampshire  and 
Indiana  in  a  vain  effort  to  fill  144  vacancies. 

To  counter  the  rL^Ing  cry  of  police  bru- 
tality, most  dep.irtment.s  have  established 
branches  to  Investigate  complaints  against 
the  police,  including  charges  of  brutality. 

Now  Negroes  and  some  other  groups  are 
pressing  for  establishment  of  civilian  boards, 
outside  the  police  departments,  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  complaints.  Such  agencies,  it  Is 
said,  would  give  people  more  confidence  In 
the  outcome  of  hearings  on  police  brutality. 

Some  doubt  that  this  would  happen  is 
raised  by  experience  In  Philadelphia  and 
Rochester,  two  cities  that  have  clvlUan 
boards.  I:i  both  places.  It  Is  found,  these 
boards  have  done  little  to  reduce  the  hos- 
tility to  police  which  erupted  in  rioting  last 
vear. 

JDOGMENT   BY  PEERS? 

In  New  York,  mounting  pressure  for  a 
civilian  review  board  was  held  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  resignation  last  year  of  Police 
Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy.  His  suc- 
cessor, Vincent  L.  Broderlck.  recently  stated 
hla  opposition  to  such  a  board.    He  said: 

"Much  of  police  work  entails  Immediate 
reaction  to  crisis.  Decisions  must  by  made 
by  the  police  officer  on  the  street  In  a  split 
second.  It  is  vital  that  when  the  police  of- 
ficer's action  Is  reviewed  It  be  reviewed  by 
one  who  has  a  capacity  to  evaluate  the  pro- 
priety of  the  action  in  terms  of  the  police 
crisis  m  which  It  was  uken  and  who.  at  the 
same  time,  has  a  disciplinary  responsibility 
which  extends  not  only  to  the  propriety  of 
the  action  but  also  to  its  complement,  the 
propriety  In  the  same  situation  of  the  offi- 
cer's having  failed  to  take  action." 

All  kinds  of  extraordinary  measiues  ore  be- 
ing undertaken  by  police  to  reduce  the  cry 
of  police  brutality. 

In  New  York,  recently,  the  body  of  a  Negro 
hoodlum  shot  by  police  while  resisting  arrest 
was  exhumed  in  order  to  disprove  a  charge 
by  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  that  he 
was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

Berkeley  police,  to  back  up  their  claims  of 
gentle  handling  of  riotous  students,  took 
photographs  of  each  arrest. 

Even  50.  worry  cro*W&  that  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  law  enforcement  across  the  United 
States  is  inevitable  as  a  result  of  the  mount- 
ing charg'-'s  of  police  brutality. 

Joseph  G.  Martin,  deputy  commissioner 
of  police  in  New  York  City,  said : 

"After  a  while,  the  policeman  says  tc  him- 
self, 'I  don't  want  to  be  Involved.'  Police 
don't  say  this  publicly,  but  many  are  saying 
It  privately. 

"The  eager,  dedicated  young  policeman 
starts  out  at  a  trot.  Then  this  kind  of  thing 
slows  him  down  to  a  walk.  Finally,  you  find 
him  dragging  his  feet — he  doesn't  know 
where  he  stands,  so  he  does  nothing." 

Yet  the  cry  of  police  brutality  continues  to 
mount  in  America's  big  cities.  Prospects  are 
that  conditions  for  the  policemen  ore  not 
likely  to  show  much  Improvement  in  times 
ahead. 

When  Is  a  Policeman  '  BRtrrAL"? 

State  and  Federal  law  authorizes  a  police- 
man to  use  whatever  force  is  "reasonably 
necessary"  to  make  an  arrest. 

A  policeman  may  defend  and  protect  him- 
self when  attacked  by  anyone.  Including  a 
person  in  custody. 

An  oflQcer  may  use  whatever  force  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  arrest  and  prevent  a  sus- 
pect's escape. 

In  language  that  varies  from  one  State  to 


An  expert  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
gives  these  guides  as  to  what  might  be  con- 
sidered "brutality": 

•Eacli  situation  has  to  be  examined  on  lu 
own  tacla.  The  police  are  permitted  great 
leeway  and  may  even  be  legally  excused  for 
using  bud  Judgment.  It  Is  up  to  a  Jury. 
looking  at  all  the  iacts,  to  decide  wlietber 
the  force  used  by  the  policeman  exceeUwi 
reasonable  limits. 

"When  a  policeman  uses  so  much  unneces- 
sary force  as  to  make  It  clearly  apparent  that 
he  is  trying  to  punish  someone,  then  lie  muy 
be  found  guilty  under  State  and  PeUeral 
criminal  laws.  He  does  not  have  the  right 
to  punish  anyone.  That  is  a  function  of  the 
courts." 

Police  BRUTALirir'?  Hebe's  Another  Sob 
ov  the  Story 

Policemen  murdered  by  criminals:  57  la 
1964  alone.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
In  the  last  4  years.  The  number  of  policemen 
murdered  annually  In  line  of  duty  has  dou- 
bled since  1S60. 

Policemen  killed  In  accidents:  124  In  the 
hist  4  years. 

Policemen  assaulted  18,000  In  1964.  Tliat 
was  1  out  of  every  10  policemen  in  the 
country. 

Policemen  injured  in  assaults:  7.738  In 
1964.  or  1  out  of  every  24  policemen. 

I  Note. — Figures  are  for  city,  county,  aud 
State  police.    Source:  FBI.) 

When  the  FBI  Investigates  Police 

"BRDTALrrY" 

Between  mld-1964  and  mld-1965:  1.700 
complaints  of  police  brutality  were  referred 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
These  Included  clvU  rights  complaints  in  the 
South.  Forty-seven  such  cases  were  pre- 
sented to  Federal  grand  Juries.  Five  cases 
led  to  conviction  In  Federal  courts. 

(NoiE- — These  were  complaints  Involvlni! 
a  Federal  statute  making  It  a  violation  for 
police  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights.  Figures  on  prosecutions  art 
for  Federal  courts  only.  I 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

A  Spot  Check  on  Police  "BauTALrrY'  is 
THE  Cities 
Complaints  of  police  "brutality"  ore  nu- 
merous across  the  country,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  complaints  are  washed  out 
after  investigation.  This  is  shown  by  a  spot 
check  of  leading  cities.     For  example: 

Chicago:  So  far  this  year.  289  complslnu 
against  police  have  been  filed.  Of  these, 
after  investigation:  274  were  Judged  "un- 
founded" or  "not  sustained."  8  resulted  e 
"exoneration"  of  the  policeman  Involved.  7 
were  sustained,  and  the  officers  Involved  vet 
disolplined. 

A  year  earlier.  In  the  same  period,  3S1  com- 
plaints were  filed,  and  only  4  were  aufiiained 
bv  Investigation. 

Los  Angeles:  August  riots  have  focused  at- 
tention on  complaints  of  police  "brutality  ' 
Many  of  these  complaints  Involve  discour- 
tesy or  "verbal  brutality"  rather  than  any 
physical  abuse. 

in  1984.  there  were  314  complaints  involv- 
ing "excessive  force"  or  "police  misconduct 
The  latter  Included  charges  of  dlscovirteo-j! 
language. 

Investigation  upheld  82  of  these  com- 
plaints, and  the  officers  Involved  were  glvea 
ptmlshment  ranging  from  reprimands  to  su«' 
pension.  Sixteen  officers  resigned  from  t-( 
force. 

Civil  rights  groups  are  charsring  that  pc"]'^ 
fall  to  take  action  on  many  of  the  complain" 
filed.  ,. 

Detroit:  So  far  in  1965,  there  have  o""  *: 
complaints  alleging  some  form  of  brutautT 
on  the  part  of  police. 

That  Is  roughly  In  line  with   1B64.  ««= 


THE  RECRtrrriNG  pROBLKM  another,  laws  also  make  policemen  liable  to         iiiai.  is  iwwfe"»j  »"  •*"»=   -.v..   --" .'  «  th» 

Everywhere  police  departmenta  are  finding     punishment  If  they  use  more  force  than  is     31    such   '^°'"^»'"^^  «f «  ^'^.^.^j"/ jo  «« 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  recruit  quRll-      necessary  against  individuals.  enUre  year      Of  these  31  complaints. 
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sustained  op  "conciliated"  after  investiga- 
tion. One  was  dismissed  after  the  officer  In- 
volved resigned.  Twenty  were  dismissed  on 
the  evidence,  but  eight  of  these  are  awaiting 
additional  Investigation  by  the  SUte  civil 
rights  commission. 

New  York  City:  In  1964  there  were  231 
tomplalnts  filed  by  civilians  alleging  that 
police  officers  abused  their  authority  or 
u^ed  unnecessary  force. 

Of  these.  60  cases  led  to  action.  Four  went 
tG  a  grand  Jury,  and  one  resulted  in  indict- 
ment. The  remaining  4fl  cases  were  held 
lo  '.viirrant  police  department  action.  After 
ijivestigatlon,  there  were  various  dLspositlous 
rouging  from  removal  of  the  policemen  in- 
volved to  dismissal  of  the  charges. 

Other  figures  for  1964  suggest  that  being 
a  polioeman  in  New  York  is  a  hazardous 
occupation.  Seven  police  officers  were  Killed, 
and  1,602  were  Injured  In  line  of  duty. 
Policemen  assaulted  by  civilians  numbered 
2.iyi,  and  478  of  t.hese  were  out  of  action 
!or  a  time. 

Washington.  DC:  The  rule  In  Washington 
\h  tliat  only  sworn  complaints  against  police- 
men are  received  officially.  Tills  require- 
ment washes  out  most  complaints  at  the 
start. 

Last  year.  II  sworn  complaints  were  filed 
with  the  complaint  review  boaid.  Of  these, 
nine  were  referred  lo  the  metropolitan  police 
department's  trial  board  for  hearings.  Two 
policemen  were  cleared  of  all  charges,  and 
seven  were  found  guilty  of  one  or  more 
charges. 

Dallas:  Since  the  beginning  of  1962.  there 
have  been  55  accusations  of  excessive  force 
by  police  with  the  police  department.  On 
the  basis  of  these  charge.s.  one  patrolman 
:nid  one  detective  have  been  found  guilty 
li'Ki  suspended  from  the  force. 

In  15  years,  only  two  policemen  In  Dallas 
hiive  been  dischLiged  outright  for  "un- 
necessary violence"  One  of  these  was  re- 
Lired.  because  when  tried  after  an  Indict- 
ment by  the  grand  Jury  he  was  exonerated. 

Philadelphia:  Last  year,  the  city's  all- 
clvUlan  police  advisory  board  received  49 
complaints  of  police  brutality.  Of  these. 
7  have  been  upheld.  1  conciliated, 
and  18  are  still  pending.  The  remainder 
liuve  been  rejected  or  dropped  by  the  com- 
plainants. Five  policemen  have  been  reprl- 
mixnded,  and  one  suspended. 

Exhibit  1 
(From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-DlBpatch.  Aug. 
19,   1965) 
Police  Bbutalitt 
PoUoe  brutality"  has  come  to  be  an  over- 
worked slogan  in  Los  Angeles  and  many  other 
northern    and    western    cities,    Intended    to 
justify  drastic  countcrmeasures  by  criminal 
djments  and  rioters.     Aiding  and  abetting 
this  trend  have  been  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  other  Federal  courts,   in    their   grossly 
i.nwurranted  solicitude  for  lawbreakers. 

PoUce  officers  ore  frequently  attacked  by 
mobs  when  they  arrest  a  suspect.  They  are 
lien  m  danger  of  their  lives  from  these 
s'ln-totlng,  knlfe-wleldlng,  brlck-throwlng 
toughs.  No  fewer  than  88  law  enforcement 
iiHicers  were  killed  In  line  of  duty  in  1964,  of 
whom  57  were  sloln  by  vicious  criminals. 

True,  Instances  of  genuine  police  brutality 
dn  occur,  and  they  are  not  to  be  condoned. 
But  when  murderers,  burglars,  rapists,  and 
other  thugs  sound  off  with  this  cry  at  regular 
Intervals,  their  complaints  are  a  bit  shop- 
worn. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  cry  of  brutality  wps 
ht'ird  frequently  before  the  recent  lethal 
fjutburst  in  that  city.  No  doubt  there  had 
been  instances  where  brutality  could  rightly 
be  charged,  but  let's  look  at  another  side  of 
the  coin. 

Robert  Richardson,  a  Negro  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  in 
-hf  riot  ?reD  for  8  hours  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,    le  stated  that  "every  time  a  car  with 
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whites  entered  the  area  the  word  spread  like 
lightning  down  the  street."  The  word  went 
out.  "Here  comes  Whitey — get  him." 

Richardson  told  of  a  white  couple  In  their 
60"s  who  happened  to  drive  into  the  riot  zone. 
They  were  dragged  from  their  car  and  merci- 
lessly beaten.  The  Negro  witness  says  he 
thought  they  were  going  to  be  killed,  and  he 
hardly  sees  how  they  survived.  Yet  the  types 
who  carrj'  out  this  sort  of  senseless  violence 
yell  about  police  brutality. 

The  same  witness  then  saw  two  white  men 
drive  tlirough  the  area.  Their  car  was  iMm- 
barded  with  rocks.  The  driver  ducked,  and 
collided  with  a  car  loaded  with  Negroes. 
Both  white  men  were  dragged  to  the  pave- 
ment and  frightfully  mauled.  One  man's 
eye  was  hanging  out  of  Its  socket  Richard- 
son declared- 

When  Negro  ministers  arrived  and  carried 
the  beaten  men  into  an  apartment,  they  were 
spat  upon  by  the  crowd  and  cursed  as  hypo- 
crites, Richardson  said  Negro  police  then 
tried  to  disperse  these  hoodlums,  and  the 
officers  were  called  traitors  and  bombarded 
with  rocks.    More  "police  brutality." 

Nearer  home,  in  Washington.  DC.  bru- 
tality is  frequently  alleged.  But  the  police 
there  have  been  attacked  so  regularly  by 
mobs  that  they  hesitate  to  carry  out  their 
duties.  Take  the  riot  In  Washington  on  the 
night  of  August  5.  A  mob  of  rock-throwing 
Negro  hoodlums  broke  up  a  carnival,  in- 
juring nearly  100  people.  Including  9  police- 
men. 

But  here  is  the  amazing  fact:  not  one 
single  arrest  was  made.  An  officer  sought  to 
explain  by  saying  that  "It  was  raining  rocks" 
when  he  arrived.  Furthermore,  "the  minute 
we  got  there  we  realized  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  even  one  arrest  without  touch- 
ing off  a  full-scale  riot."  Another  officer  put 
It  this  way:  "We  had  to  disperse  the  people: 
arrests  would  have  incited  them  even  more." 

"Police  brutality"  In  this  instance  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  getting  nine  policemen 
hurt,  along  with  scores  of  other  people,  and 
letting  all  those  responsible  get  away  it. 

It's  about  time  the  courts  and  the  public 
generally  became  aware  of  what  the  police 
are  up  against  in  many  of  these  dangerous 
situations.  By  and  large,  they  deserve  praise 
rather  than  blame. 


HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  request  that  the  list  of 
Senate  conferees  be  expanded  to  include 
all  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education. 

Let  me  tell  the  Chair  why. 

Seniority  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contributions  which  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  make  to  our  conference. 
I  need  them  all.  They  greatly  strength- 
en my  hand  in  conference.  They  great- 
ly strengthen  my  position  in  the  Senate. 
The  fact  that  they  are  not  all  included  In 
the  present  naming  is  that  it  has  been 
general  practice  to  have  a  smaller  num- 
ber, but  this  is  so  important  that  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  the  strength  which 
would  be  given  to  me  by  every  member 
of  my  subcommittee. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  small 
colleges.  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon 
that  no  one  knows  more  about  small  col- 
leges and  their  problems  in  the  whole  of 
Congress  than  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  Then  there  is 
the  contrtbution  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  TMr.  Kenitedy]  made  to  the 
bill,  including  the  last  item,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  matter  of  the  beautlfica- 
tion  of  campuses,  and  the  problems  in- 
volvet}  therewith  in  architectural  design. 


I  need  him  there.  Therefore.  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  Chair  grant  my  re- 
quest to  have  all  tlie  members  of  my  sub- 
committee named  as  Senate  conferees. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  will  appoint  addi- 
tional conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  appointed 
Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  additional  conferees  on  the  jjart  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  more  word  and  I 
am  through,  if  the  majority  leader  will 
tolerate  me  further. 

I  have  paid  my  sincere  thanks  tc  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee  and  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  .staff,  both 
subcommittee  and  full  committee. 

I  had  promised  to  add  my  remarks  to 
the  record,  but  let  me  say  on  the  floor. 
before  I  leave  tonight,  that  there  are 
three  other  men  to  whom  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation. 

I  have  already  referred  in  my  speech 
today,  in  explanation  of  the  bill,  to  the 
great  contribution  of  the  Pi  esident  of  the 
United  States.  I  inserted  m  the  Record 
his  great  message  to  Congress  on  educa- 
tion, and  his  fine  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  delivered  at 
Madtson  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
City  in  July. 

Let  me  say  further,  now  that  the  bill 
has  passed,  that  I  wish  the  country  to 
know  that  I  believe  this  bill  was  passed 
due  to  this  factor  more  than  any  other: 
President  Johnson,  in  carrying  his  edu- 
cation message  to  the  people  of  the 
coimtry,  prepared  the  people  for  the  bill, 
and  the  people  prepared  Members  of 
Congress  for  the  bill.  Let  us  face  it;  be- 
cause it  was  only  when  Congress  fully 
realized  the  great  public  support  which 
the  bill  had  gained  throughout  the  coim- 
try that  I  foimd  my  burdens  greatly 
lightened  in  the  handling  of  the  bill  at 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
level. 

Therefore,  1  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
his  leadership  in  tliis  matter. 

I  hope  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  will  close  his  ears  for  a 
moment,  but  I  wish  to  say  for  the  record 
that  he  was  a  partner  with  the  President 
In  taking  the  education  message  from 
coast  to  coast,  for  I  know  of  speech  after 
speech  which  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  made,  not  only  before  edu- 
cation and  teacher  groups,  but  also  be- 
fore general  audiences.  That  is  where 
it  counts  when  It  comes  to  formulating 
public  opinion. 

For  many  years,  the  Vice  President 
has  spoken  both  as  Senator  and  now  as 
Vice  President  in  support  of  the  educa- 
tion program  which  is  encompassed  in 
this  great  bill. 

I  thank  him,  in  his  presence  this  after- 
noon, for  his  assistance  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  country,  because  that  is 
where  the  assistance  has  been  really 
rendered. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  standing  behind  me.  my  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield! .  I  have  made  refer- 
ence to  him  early  this  afternoon. 

Why  did  we  get  the  bill  enacted  today? 
Because  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
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M\NPFiELDl  made  clear  to  all  Senators 
for  months  that  the  Senate  would  not 
adjourn  until  action  was  taken  on  the 
hiRher  education  bill. 

He  has  buttressed  my  position  time  and 
time  again,  and  I  thank  him  very  much 
for  his  leadership  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion legislation,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  many  other  issues  which  have  come 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DibksenI  was 
kind  enough  to  make  some  comments 
about  me  a  few  moments  ago.  I  do  not 
comment  because  he  made  those  com- 
ments, but  I  had  communicated  with 
him  previously,  in  private  conversation, 
to  tell  him  how  much  I  appreciated  his 
help  in  clearing  the  way  for  what  I 
believe  will  prove  to  be.  in  the  course  of 
the  educational  history  of  our  countrj-, 
the  most  important  and  major  piece  of 
education  legislation  which  has  probably 
ever  been  passed  by  Congress — at  least, 
a  piece  of  leeislation  needfully  supple- 
menting the  laws  already  on  the  books. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  mmois  [Mr. 
DtRKSENl  once  more  for  his  able  assist- 
ance. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  minority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KcchelI.  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long!,  the 
majority  whip. 

E^ei-yone  knows  the  Importance  of 
this  bill.  We  have  really  opened  up  a 
new  vista  for  future  generations  of 
American  boys  and  girls,  so  tar  as  their 
educational  opportunities  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  most  pleasant  to  stand  behind  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse  1  and  listen  to  his  words 
of  praise.  Unmerited  though  they  may 
be.  they  are.  nevertheless,  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  this  year 
has  been  so  productive,  it  has  already 
passed  on  so  much  legislation  of  vital 
importance  to  our  society,  that  it  is  hard- 
ly an  exaggeration  to  say  that  each  day 
I  could  rise  to  congratulate  and  thank 
this  body  for  its  thorough  and  considered 
treatment  of  a  significant  measure. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  is  likewise  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  there  Is  no  do- 
mestic matter  of  greater  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  this  Nation  than  the 
education  of  om-  youth. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  to  rise,  on  the  occasion  of  Sen- 
ate passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  to  commend  the  entire  Senate. 
As  is  always  the  case,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  individual  Senators  who  bore  spe- 
cial responsibility  for  this  measure  and 
who  should  be  singled  out  for  our  very 
special  thanks  and  congratiJations.  No 
one  will  doubt  that  first  among  such  per- 
sons on  this  bill  is  the  most  able  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  this  body's  leading  au- 
thority on  education,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  chaired  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In 
that  period  he  has  time  and  again  dem- 
onstrated an  unmatched  skill  on  matters 
of  education:  he  has  proposed  brilliant 


new  ideas;  he  has  managed  education 
bills  with  skill  and  sensitivity.  In  a  word, 
he  has  been  this  body's  "Mr.  Educa- 
tion"— a  title  which,  as  he  demonstrated 
today,  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  remem- 
ber a  bill  with  respect  to  which  amend- 
ments have  been  more  ably  and  coop- 
eratively presented  and  debated.  Obvi- 
ously special  congratulations  for  this  go 
to  a  nimiber  of  participants  in  the  lively 
debates  which  took  place  this  afternoon, 
among  both  proponents  and  opponents 
of  amendments,  including,  especially,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PROtTTY],  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDDl.  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick).  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavxtsI. 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin].  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pa.store],  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfJ. 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senators  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROtTGH  and  Mr.  Tower]  .  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Holland].  Many  others,  including 
many  members  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  offered  their  advice 
and  assistance  and  conferred  and  con- 
sulted on  the  floor  on  matters  being 
debated. 

In  short,  to  each  and  every  Senator 
goes  a  share  of  praise  for  the  Senate's 
praiseworthy  treatment  of  this  most  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I. 
in  one  sentence,  reecho  what  the  leader 
of  my  party  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  state  what  I  tried  to  say  earlier  In 
my  private  conversation  w-ith  my  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  This 
is  a  great  day  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  salute  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  for  his  leadership  In  pilot- 
ing through  the  Senate  today  what  he 
has  suggested  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  educational  legislation  in  the  hl.story 
of  the  coimtry. 

I  feel  that  I  would  be  recreant  If  I  did 
not  rise  and  say  that,  for  I  look  upon  this 
as  an  American  achievement. 


AUTHORIZAIION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES.  FOR  COMMTTTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS,  AND  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  order  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  order 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  until  September  7.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  Hou£e  of  Representatives:  that  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  reports;  ana 
that  the  Vice  President  or  the  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  NEW  TRUSTEES 
IN  DEEDS  OF  TRUST  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  third 
reading  and  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
passed  Calendar  No.  653.  H.R.  647.  be 
reconsidered  and  that  on  page  2.  line  17, 
the  word  "subsections"  be  changed  to 
"subsection"  and  that  quotation  marks 
be  inserted  on  page  2  at  the  beginnine 
of  line  18  and  on  page  3  at  the  end  of 
line  6  and  that  the  bill  H.R.  647,  as  thus 
amended,  be  passed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Without 
objection,  the  third  reading  will  be  le- 
considered,  and  the  amendments  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimotis  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  fr6m 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTME.NT   OF   COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  name  of 
Eugene  P.  Foley  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  cb- 
jection.  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
most  propitious  that  this  nominatio:i 
should  be  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Senate  while  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  and  former  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING  BILL  IS 
VITAL  TO  CONSUMER  FREE 
CHOICE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  favorite 
weapon  of  opponents  of  the  truth  in 
packaging  bUl,  s.  985,  Is  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  at 
the  request  of  the  Grocery  Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

It  seems  that  that  survey  concluded 
than  75  to  85  percent  of  U.S.  consumers 
are  satisflcd  wltli  present  packaging 
practices  and  that  only  8  to  22  percent 
wanted  specific  changes.  This  conclu- 
sion, the  bill's  opponents  say,  proves  that 
truth  in  packaging  Is  not  needed. 

Now  surveys,  as  this  body  well  knows. 
can  be  tested  on  many  grounds — the 
most  obvious  being  to  measure  the  slant 
of  the  questions.  And  several  propo- 
nents of  S.  985  indeed  have  suggested 
that  if  they  had  drafted  the  questions  the 
NAM  survey  results  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  of  equally  doubtful  value  if 
in  fact  the  questions  were  slanted. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  rather  academic 
argument  which  could  go  on  and  on  and 
on. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  president 
of  tlie  Maryland  Consumers  Council, 
Jack  Besansky,  has  gone  a  step  fiuther 
and  succeeded  in  putting  the  facts  in 
perspective. 

Writing  in  the  August  11.  1965.  issue 
of  Co-op  Newsletter,  published  by 
Greenbelt  Consumer  Seifices,  Inc..  he 
comments  first  on  the  phrasing  on  the 
survey's  questions. 

Then,  while  not  subscribing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  survey  questions 
actually  were  phrased,  he  turns  to  eval- 
uating the  resulLs. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  even  in 
this  disputed  survey  22  percent  of  con- 
.lumers  were  adjudged  to  want  some 
chHnees  in  packaging,  the  writer  made 
an  Interesting  point: 

To  find  anything  on  which  an  absolute 
majority  cjin  agree  and  also  take  action  Is 
almost  impossible.  Consider,  for  instance, 
that  when  Lyndon  Johnson  w,i9  elected  to 
the  Presidency  In  1964  with  one  of  the  great- 
est landslides  In  .American  hi.".tory.  he  re- 
ceived only  37  percent  of  the  votes  of  the  114 
mlllinii  persons  eligible  to  vote. 

Put  in  that  light,  Mr.  President,  the  8 
to  22  percent  of  consumers — which 
trans'ales  to  15  to  41  million  Ameri- 
cans— seems  to  amount  almost  to  a  con- 
sensus in  favor  of  changes  in  today's 
packaging  practices. 

This  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me.  But 
I  wonder  if  It  does  not  to  the  Opinion 
Research  survey's  sponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  mentioned  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a«  follows: 

PSCKAGIMO   Bn.L   Is   VITAL   TO   COVSDMIH  PhEE 

Choice 
(By  Jack  Besr-naky) 
Ever  since  Senator  Philip  A.  Habt  intro- 
duced hlB  bill  to  provide  more  effective  regu- 
mtlon  of  packaging  and  labeling  of  consumer 
products,  the  grocery  manufacturers  and  ad- 
'ertisers  have  been  busllv  grinding  out 
opinion  surveys   to  prove  that  the  average 


housewife  Is  perfectly  satisfied  with  existing 
paclcaglng  practices  and  does  not  want  Qov- 
emment  interference  In  the  retail  store. 

One  such  example  Is  the  survey  under- 
taken by  an  association  called  "Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation."  recently  reported  In  the 
Silver  Spring  (Md.)  Advertiser.  I  have  been 
unable  to  Identify  this  corporation  or  track 
down  a  copy  of  Its  survey  although  I  have 
called  the  Advertiser  for  this  Information. 

SLANTED   REPORTS 

Actually,  this  particular  report  is  unim- 
portant. The  manufacturers  association 
could  easUy  supply  anyone  with  a  dozen 
surveys  purporting  to  show,  as  this  one  does, 
that  from  75  to  85  percent  of  all  consumers 
are  satisfied  with  present  practices  and  that 
only  8  to  22  percent  call  for  specific  changes. 
They  would  have  you  believe,  therefore,  that 
"the  last  thing  consumers  want  Is  a  czar 
who  wUl  tell  them  what  they  can  and  can- 
not have." 

Such  conclusions  are  ridiculous  but,  never- 
theless, the  reports  do  raise  the  more  per- 
plexing question,  which  Is:  "If  tliere  are  so 
many  consumers  who  really  want  truth-ln- 
packaglng  laws  enacted,  where  are  they  and 
why  don't  they  make  themselves  better 
heard?"  The  answer  Is  that  they  are  mak- 
ing themselves  board. 

CONStlMER  INTEREST  KEEK 

The  publication  "Consumer  Reports'  notes 
that  interest  In  this  subject  is  greater  than 
that  on  any  consumer  issue  during  all  its 
31 -year  history.  But  let's  not  be  trapped  by 
our  own  statistics  either.  No  doubt,  readers 
of  Consumer  Reports  are  a  biased  sample  of 
the  consumer  population  by  virtue  of  their 
extotlng  Interest  in  a  magazine  dedicated  to 
a  high  order  of  consumer  protection. 

What  then,  are  the  fallacies,  if  any.  in  the 
opinion  polls  which  the  manufacturers  trot 
out?  The  very  first  thing  is  that  the  small 
percentage  of  protests  recorded  does  repre- 
sent at  least  10  million  adult  consumers,  and 
that  Ls  not  a  negligible  amount. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  the  most  com- 
mon fault  of  opinion  polls  Is  that  utUess 
they  are  taken  with  the  strictest  regard  for 
objectivity,  the  validity  of  their  flndlngs 
must  be  doubtful.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  achieve  the  percentages  you  want  by  se- 
lecting, to  fit  a  certain  purpose,  the  people  or 
the  places  at  which  you  ask  the  questions,  or, 
more  simply,  by  the  type  of  questions  you 
ask. 

For  example,  you  might  ask  a  person  If  he 
feels  confused  about  package  sizes  or  whether 
he  feels  confident  that  he  can  choose  the 
better  buy  between  competing  brands. 
Chances  are.  8  out  of  10  times  he  will 
believe  in  his  own  competence  to  make  inde- 
pendent Judgments.  On  the  other  hand,  ask 
him  If  he  w-ould  pref-r  to  see  pancake  syrup 
bottled  In  10-^< -ounce  bottles  or  In  full  pint 
bottles,  and  the  odds  favoring  the  10»4 -ounce 
bottle  will  lessee. 

Mo5i  importantly,  percentages  are  not  a 
realistic  way  of  looking  at  consumer  inter- 
est*. The  entire  population  of  this  country 
consists  of  consumers.  Their  specific  inter- 
ests arc  infinitely  varied  in  kind  and  In- 
tensity because  of  the  wide  range  of  wealth, 
food  habits,  ability  to  sound  off.  eK. 

CONSENSUS    impossible 

To  find  anything  on  which  an  absolute 
majority  can  ogree  and  also  take  action  Is 
almost  Impossible.  Consider,  for  instance, 
that  when  fjyndon  Johnson  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  m  1964  with  one  of  the  great- 
est landslides  In  American  history,  he  re- 
ceived only  37  percent  of  the  votes  "of  all  114 
million  persons  eligible  to  vote. 

Thus,  the  ImporUnt  point  about  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  Is  not  whether  opinion  polls 
indicate  a  particular  percent  of  consumers 
are  concerned  or  not.  because  if  they  are  not 
concerned  they  should  be.  The  fact  Is.  that 
without  some  Improved  regulations,  they  are 


powerless  to  exert  their  necessary  Influence 
on  the  production  of  what  they  want.  An 
Individual  consumer  can  exert  surprisingly 
little  economic  power  In  a  transaction  with 
an  association  of  manufacturers. 
multiple  powehs 

More  than  economic  power,  manufacturers 
have  greater  information,  greater  training 
and  greater  experience  regarding  the  trans- 
action than  the  buyers  Furthermore,  when 
reflecting  on  the  expense  of  going  to  court 
versus  the  value  ol  the  product  purchaF.ed, 
individual  consumers  may  feel  they  cannot 
afford  to  assert  their  legal  rights. 

So  it  is  clear  that,  by  himself,  the  consumer 
does  not  dictate  what  the  manufacturer  will 
produce  or  how  he  will  sell  it.  The  protec- 
tive mechanism  of  the  truth-ln-packagiiig 
regulation  would  provide  a  countervailing 
force  In  the  market,  not  stripping  the  manu- 
facturer of  any  of  his  power  but  forcing  him 
to  package  his  products  so  that  contents 
could  be  easily  compared  with  competing 
products 

This  would  truly  permit  the  consumer  to 
make  a  free  choice  of  competing  products 
on  the  basis  of  truthful  and  comparable 
labels  and  packages. 


WATER       DIVERSION       INTO       THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  iMr.  Mossl.  on  Tuesday, 
submitted  a  concurrent  resolution — Seri- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  55 — relating 
to  the  diversion  of  surplus  Arctic  water. 
1  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  energy 
in  furthering  discussion  and  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal. 

A  year  ago  last  April  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  open  discussions  with 
the  Canadians  on  the  question  of  diver- 
sion of  Canadian  water  into  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Secretarj",  after  receiving  a 
go-ahead  signal  from  the  administra- 
tion, did  so  and  these  discussions  resulted 
tn  agreement  on  a  joint  United  States- 
Canadian  referral  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission. 

The  referral  involved  primarily  a 
study  of  Great  Lakes  levels,  which  is  now 
underway.  However,  in  the  agreement 
made  last  fall  between  the  two  nations, 
the  following  sentence  was  included : 

The  two  Governments  have  agreed  that 
when  the  Commission's  report  Is  received 
they  will  consider  whether  any  examination 
of  further  measures  which  might  alleviate 
the  problem  should  be  carried  out.  Including 
extending  the  scope  of  the  present  reierence. 

-As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  only 
long-term  solution  that  makes  sense  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  Midwest  is  to 
seek  to  divert  additional  water  into  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin.  In  my  .ludgment  an 
economic  and  engineering  feasibility 
study  will  indicate  that  such  a  resource 
development  is  as  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Canadians  as  to  ourselves. 

Certainly  the  signs  are  clear  enough 
for  all  to  read.  We  must  get  started, 
assessing  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  an  propo.sal.s. 

Assuming  that  the  .study  which  I  ini- 
tiated and  which  is  already  underway 
tn  the  International  Joint  Commission 
will  lead  to  an  analysis  of  diversion  pos- 
sibilities in  midcontlnent.  I  am  glad  to 
Join  in  sponsoring  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  55  so  that  we  and  the  Cana- 
dians may  have  the  benefit  of  explora- 
tion of  all  thoughtful  approaches. 
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MICraOAN  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION REIATIVE  TO  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  SLEEPING  BEAR 
DUNES  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
.'VREA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. August. 26.  the  Senate  passed  for 
the  second  time  legislation  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  Hopefully, 
we  will  see  final  passage  by  both  Houses 
in  the  present  Congress. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growing  sup- 
port for  this  propoiial  in  Michigan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 101  in  which  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture memorializes  Congress  to  take  early 
action  to  save  this  area  for  enjoyment 
of  future  genei'ations. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Conccrrent  RESOHmoN  101 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  relative  to  the  establishment  ol 
tile  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Recrea- 
tion Area 

Whereas  a  survey  of  the  vanishing  Great 
Lalces  shoreline  was  made  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment o!  Interior  during  19o7  and  1958; 
and 

Whereas  this  survey  revealed  three  out- 
standing areas,  oil  of  them  In  Mlcliigan. 
worthy  of  incorporation  in  the  national  park 
system:  and 

Whereas  one  of  these  areas  and  the  one 
n^.^^est  our  population  centers  Is  at  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  In  Leelanau  and  Benzfe  Coun- 
ties: .ind 

Whereas  this  beautiful  area  Is  deserving  of 
national  recognition  and  presen-'ation:  and 
Whereas  legislation  to  this  eflect.  modi- 
fled  to  safeguard  the  property  rights  of 
homeowners,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  by  the  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Michigan:  and 

Whereas  early  action  to  save  this  area  for 
enjoj'ment  of  future  generations  has  been 
recognized  as  desirable  by  the  President  of 
the  United  ?t.\te3.  the  Michigan  Conserva- 
-.ion  Commission,  the  Michigan  Tourist 
Council,  and  numerous  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  individuals;  .'ind 

Whereas  such  action  would  clearly  be  In 
the  interest  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Its 
citizens  and  Its  economy:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Kesolred  b.v  the  iioufo  of  repreinntatives 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
Is  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  authorize  the 
esrjibtlshment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Recreation  Area  In  Michigan;  and 
be  It  further 

Rejoiced,  Th.it  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  oT  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion to  the  Cnneress. 

.\dopted  by  the  House  June  16.  196S. 
Adopted  by  the  Setuite  Jtaly  29.  1965. 

NORMAX   E.   PHttXEO, 

Cleric  of  the  House  of  Rirpn-senlativea. 
Beryl  1,  Kentox. 
Secretary  of  th€  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
ARTHUR  GOLDBERG 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  have  been  given  in 
many  tcntrues  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  having  the   wisdom. 


and  to  the  former  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Arthur  Goldberg,  for 
having  the  willingness  to  step  aside  so 
that  he  might  fill  the  place  so  ably  filled 
by  our  late  friend,  Adlai  Stevenson. 
Many  tributes  were  reported  In  the  pages 
of  the  CoNGHESsiovAL  Record. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  occasion 
on  which  those  tributes  were  given,  I 
came  across  a  very  warm  and  very  per- 
sonal tribute  tvhicii  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1. 1 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
to  which  I  refer  is  a  column  written  by 
an  old  and  good  friend  of  Arthur  Gold- 
berg's. The  writer  is  Msgr.  George 
Higglns.  whom  so  many  of  us  know. 

Monsignor  Higglns  is  the  director  of 
the  social  action  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
The  article  is  very  simple  for  many,  and 
I  expect  for  others  it  is  a  very  meaning- 
ful word  of  tribute.  It  expresses  a 
prayer  wliich  we  all  share  that  the  cause 
of  peace  will  indeed  be  served  well  by 
Amba.ssador  Goldberg. 

I  am  struck  parMcularly  by  the  em- 
phasis that  the  monsignor  places  on  the 
family  life  of  Ambassador  Goldberg.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  magnificent  night 
of  the  Seder  that  Mrs.  Hart  and  I  were 
privileged  to  spend  with  the  Goldbergs. 

Mr.  President,  many  more  eloquent 
voices  have  applauded  the  appointment 
and  commended  the  loyalty  of  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
this  very  thoughtful  and  pleasant  column 
by  Monsignor  Higgins  added  to  the  list. 

EXHtBIT   1 

Arthur  Goldberg 
(By  Msgr.  George  G.  Higglns) 

Perhaps  the  most  laudatory  of  the  hun- 
dred.s  jf  editorials  and  columns  written  In 
praise  of  Justice  Goldberg  on  the  occasion 
of  his  appointment  came  from  the  pen  of 
Msgr,  Salvatore  Adamo.  editor  of  the  Catho- 
lic Star  Herald,  newspaper  of  the  Diocese  of 
Camden.  "Whereas  Stevenson  went  to  the 
U.N.  aft<r  failing  to  win  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States."  Monsignor  Adamo  wrote. 
"I  am  confldeut  that  Ambassador  Goldberg 
will  succeed  so  handsomely  at  the  UN.  that 
he  will  one  day  go  on  to  win  the  Presidency." 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  Monsignor 
Adamo  is  a  reliable  prophet.  But  there  must 
be  many  who  agree  that  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's "unique  record  of  public  service  Is  pre- 
paring him  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  duty  and 
honor  in  America"  and  who  share  his  hope 
that  tlie  Ambassador  will  live  to  be  the  first 
American  of  the  Jewish  faith  to  occupy  the 
White  House. 

Whv  has  .Aml)assador  Goldberg's  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.N.  beeu  so  enthi^slastlcally  ac- 
claimed by  people  of  all  faiths  and  from  all 
wallis  of  life?  More  specifically,  why  do  some 
of  his  admirers  predict  and  others,  like  the 
present  writer,  pt  least  entertain  the  hops 
that  he  will  one  day  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States? 

Presumably  the  edit'M^  ot  the  Reporter 
ofiKed  the  present  writer  to  tackle  these 
questions  t>eci'U5e  tiiey  felt  that  even  the 
most  laudatory  proflles  of  the  Ambassador 
have  not  adequately  answered  them.  Read- 
ers of  the  Reporter  are  warned  in  advance 
that,  In  trying  to  do  so.  I  will  be  writing 
as  a  devoted  personal  friend  of  the  new  Am- 
bassador and  his  family  and  not  as  a  coldly 
analytical  conunentator. 


It  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  brief  piece 
to  recount,  in  detail,  the  story  of  the  Am- 
bassador's  career,  up  to  this  point,  as  » 
brilliant  and  resourceful  labor  lawyer  and 
labor  negotiator,  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  and. 
more  recently,  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court.  That  story  has  been  toid 
so  often  and  so  exhaustively  in  recent  weelu 
that  there  is  really  nothing  I  could  add  to  it 
I  would  prefer,  iristead.  to  single  out  a  lew  ol 
the  Ambassador's  qualities  which,  In  my 
Judgment,  help  to  account  for  his  extraordi- 
nary success  and,  more  Importantly,  help  to 
explain  why  his  friends,  whose  name  is  le- 
gion, have  such  profound  respect  for  tiim  as 
a  human  bemg. 

It  would  toll  very  little  about  Ambofiador 
Goldberg  to  say  that  he  Is  Intellectually 
brilliant.  He  is  that,  to  be  sure,  but  sc,  are 
many  other  lawyers  of  my  acquaintance  .\ 
large  part  of  the  secret  of  the  Ambass.idorj 
phenomenal  success  is  to  be  found  m  ttie 
fact  that  his  acknowledged  Intellectual  gifts 
are  balanced,  not  only  by  comparable  quali- 
ties of  the  heart: — a  profound  understandini 
of  and  compassion  for  the  fralllties  of  human 
nature — but  also  by  an  uncanny  se:i^e  ot 
practical  Judgment  and  political  know-hovr. 
In  the  best  and  broadest  sense  of  the  adjec- 
tive as  well  as  the  noun.  I  have  seldom  met 
a  man  In  whom  all  of  these  qualities  ot 
mind  and  heart  are  so  integraUy  balanced 

Secondly,  it  would  tell  us  very  little  about 
the  Ambassador  to  say  that  he  Is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  self-confidence  In  the  face  of 
staggering  problems  which  would  frighten  or 
bewilder  men  of  lesser  stature.  He  is  that. 
again.  But  what  has  endeared  him  to  iiis 
many  friends  more  tlian  almost  anything 
else  Is  the  fact  that,  for  all  his  self-confldencj, 
he  is  also  a  modest  person  who  sincerely  re- 
spects tlie  other  man's  opinion  and.  imltite  so 
many  self-made  men  in  private  as  well  n."!  In 
public  life,  will  go  out  of  his  way  very  unob- 
trusively to  help  and  to  counsel  with  younger 
men  and  with  less  accomplished  friends  and 
professional  associates. 

Thirdly.  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  a  whole- 
some sense  of  humor.  Of  all  the  men  I  Xvam 
encountered  in  positions  of  honor  and  public 
trust,  he  Is  the  least  atuITy  or  pompo'is.  It 
is  this  quality,  I  suspect,  which  has  m?ide  It 
possible  for  him.  over  the  years,  to  retain  the 
close  personal  friendship  of  people  from  all 
walks  ot  life — rank-and-file  trade  unionists, 
corporation  executives,  clergymen  ot  all 
faiths,  artists  and  intellectuals,  political 
leaders  of  both  parties  and  of  every  ranlt. 

His  sense  of  humor  also  helps  to  itcoount 
why,  while  he  can  be  as  tough  and  teniicioua 
a  negotiator  as  the  situation  requires— 
whether  at  the  collective  bargaiViing  tab'.e 
or  in  the  councils  of  government — he  knows 
how  and  when  to  bend  In  the  Interest  of 
resolving  problems  or  controversies  con- 
structively and  equitably.  The  press  has  de- 
scribed him  OS  a  "liberal."  That  he  Is,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  but  his  "liber.ilism" 
is  pragmatic— again  in  the  best  sense  ol  the 
word — and  is  never  doctrinaire.  He  can  see 
too  many  sides  of  every  question  and  Is  too 
conscious  of  human  weakness  and  fallibiiitv 
to  push  his  own  genuinely  llberol  pruiriples 
to  unrealistic  or  Utopian  conclusions 

It  Is  this  quality  of  enlightened,  compai- 
sionate,  and  nondoctrlnalre  liberalism  which 
helps  to  explain  why  he  nas  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  tToubleshootcrs  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  labor -management  rela- 
tions. This  same  quality  will  stand  hiro  in 
good  stead  us  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  and  may  well  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  qualities  which  recommended  hiffl 
to  President  Johnson  for  this  crucially  im- 
portant post.  In  this  connection.  I  would 
confidently  predict  that  the  feors  of  those 
who  have  hinted — sometimes  rather  crude- 
Iv — that  his  Jewish  faith  and  Jewish  loyalties 
will  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  deal  objec- 


tlvelv  with  the  Israeli-Arab  controversy 


will 


prove  to  have  been  completely  unfounded 
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1  xm  confident,  In  other  words,  that  the 
3,;me  qualities  of  fairness,  principled  flexibil- 
ity, persistence,  and  creative  Imagination 
which  have  won  for  him  the  reputation  of 
tjeing  something  of  a  genius  in  working  out 
honorable  and  constructive  compromises  in 
fi-te  field  of  labor-management  and  Inter- 
gavernmentnl  relations  will  serve  him  equally 
well  if  and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  get 
in-olved,  as  US.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
NijtionH,  in  the  Israeli-Arab  controversy.  In- 
deed, I  can  tiiink  of  no  .American  who  is 
better  equipped  to  m::fce  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  this  unfortunate 
controversy. 

I  am  reluctant.  In  conclusion,  to  E.ay  any- 
thing about  Ambassador  Goldberg's  family 
life  or  obout  his  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. These  are  matters  which  are  almost 
too  personal  and  Uw  aacrcd  to  be  written 
about  in  the  press.  On  the  otiier  hand,  aven 
a  brief  profile  of  the  .embassador  would  be 
Incomplete  and  would  really  miss  the  point 
If  it  failed  to  note,  if  only  In  paESlng.  that  he 
IS  loyally  and  unashamedly  devoted  to  the 
.Tewlsh  laith  and  to  the  ancient  religious 
traditions  of  that  faith,  and  is  also,  in  the 
finest  of  these  traditions,  a  devoted  family 
3ian,  first,  last,  and  always.  As  a  Catholic 
priest,  I  count  it  a  singular  blessing  and  a 
great  privilege  to  have  been  permitted  to 
■jbserve  this  side  of  the  man  at  close  range 
.jver  a  period  of  many  years.  With  apologies 
lor  closing  on  such  a  pereonal  note,  I  would 
say  that  there  are  few  other  men  In  my  own 
circle  of  friends  for  whose  family  loyalty  I 
have  greater  respect  and  few  whose  sympa- 
thetic interest  In  the  religious  beliefs  and 
traditions  of  other  men,  combined  with  a 
profound  loyalty  to  his  own  traditions,  has 
^pressed  me  more. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  la  a  worthy  successor 
ot  his  friend  ot  long  standing,  Adlai  Stevcn- 
iiu.  The  fact  that  he  was  willing  to  resign 
from  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  up  where 
Stevenson  left  off  at  the  United  Nations  has 
cau-^ed  a  certain  amount  of  wonderment 
among  people  who  have  never  met  him.  To 
those  who  know  him  personally,  however,  it 
came  as  no  surprise  that  he  was  willing  to 
answer  the  demanding  call  of  duty  so 
promptly  and  so  cheerfully,  however  dlffliiUt 
It  must  have  been  for  hlni  to  step  down  from 
the  highest  court  ot  the  land.  That's  the 
kind  of  man  he  Is — a  devoted  and  selfless 
public  servant  of  the  highest  quality,  ready 
at  all  times  to  do  eve.'ythlng  within  his 
power,  at  whatever  personal  cor=t.  to  advance 
the  well-being  of  his  own  country  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  world  peace,  "Inch  by 
agonizing  Inch."  as  he  put  It  so  character- 
istically when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  Jtist 
a  tew  weeks  ago  In  the  rose  garden  of  the 
V/iiite  Hov::e. 


THE    36TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
INVASION  OF  POLAND 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
September  1.  marked  the  26th  anniver- 
sary of  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  the 
Nazis.  Since  that  time,  a  new  genera- 
tion, to  whom  this  event  is  only  history, 
has  been  born  and  reached  maturity. 
E\'en  those  of  us  who  were  alive  at  the 
time  have  let  the  passage  of  years  dull 
our  memories  and  deaden  our  once 
strong  feelings  of  indignation;  and  the 
lessons  we  learned  or  sliould  have 
learned,  have,  at  least  in  part,  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  first  le.sson  we  should  have  learned 
is  that  appeasement  never  pays  off  and 
thi,t  in  the  lo".g  run  it  makes  war  more 
likely,  not  less  likely. 

The  second  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  is  that  of  the  essential  moral 


identity  of  Nazi  and  Communist  totali- 
tarianism. In  speaking  of  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion oi  Poland,  let  us  not  forget  that  it 
was  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  which  made 
this  invasion  possible. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  while  the  heroic 
Polish  Army  was  desperately  resisting 
the  Nazi  panzer  divisions,  the  Red 
army,  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  mili- 
tary actions  in  iiistory,  struck  the  em- 
battled Polish  Army  from  the  rear. 

And  let  us  not  forget  MolotoVs  boast 
over  the  prostrate  body  of  Poland; 

One  blow  from  the  German  Army,  and 
one  blew  from  the  mighty  Red  army — and 
this  ugly  duckling  of  VersaiUos  ceased  to 
exist. 

Unfortunately,  the  Polish  people,  un- 
like some  of  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  Nazis,  were  not  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  from  oppression  which 
was  anticipated  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Germans.  Agreements  were  reached 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West- 
ern Powers  that  ostensibly  guaranteed  to 
the  Polish  people  and  to  the  other  peoples 
of  Central  Europe  the  right  to  select 
governments  of  their  own  choosing. 
These  agreements  were  from  the  first 
violated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  used 
the  presence  of  the  Red  army  in  Poland 
and  in  the  other  countries  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  to  impose  regimes 
that  were  as  completely  Communist  as 
they  were  without  popular  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  reflect  on  the  crime  committed 
against  the  human  race  by  the  Nazis 
and  by  their  Soviet  accomplices  25  years 
ago.       ' 

I  hope  that  all  freedom-loving  men 
and  women  will  steel  themselves  to  pre- 
clude a  repetition  of  such  aggression  as 
the  rape  of  Poland  and  its  continued 
occupation. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  find  it  possible  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  bringing 
freedom  to  all  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Because  of  the  particular  bond  of 
friendship  which  has  always  existed  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  people  of  Po- 
l?nd.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  forget  nor 
forsake  our  Polish  friends  and  neighbors 
but  that  we  will  remember  them  in  our 
Players  and  by  our  deeds  until  they  too 
are  as  free  as  we  are. 

And  in  the  appointment  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Poland  of  John  A.  Gronouski, 
a  leader  in  the  Polish-American  commu- 
nity, a  man  fluent  in  Polish  and  well 
known  and  highly  respected  as  a  public 
fliiure,  I  hope  the  Polish  people  will  rec- 
ognize our  desire  to  nourish  our  bond 
of  friendship  with  them. 


NAVY  VETERAN  .•ATTENDING  COL- 
LEGE TELLS  OF  NEED  FOR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  this  last  Sunday's  Wasliington  Post 
there  was  published  an  excellent  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  Dalton,  Jr.. 
of  College  Park.  Md.,  detailing  with  clar- 
ity the  need  for  the  passage  of  the  cold 
war  GI  bUl. 

As  Mr.  Dalton  points  out,  past  GI  bills 
have  been  responsible  for  supplying  the 
financial  suppoii.  needed  to  educate  thou- 
sands of  engineers,  teachers,  scientists. 


and  workers  In  medical  and  related  fields. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  however.  Congress 
has  failed  to  cai-ry  on  the  wise  policy 
set  in  our  earlier  Gr*bins. 

I,  like  Mr.  Dalton.  fir^  it  to  be  a  na- 
tional disgrace  to  allow  the  talents  and 
ambitions  of  those  who  have  served  our 
counto'  to  be  disregarded  and  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  through  a  lack  of  financial 
aid. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Dalton's  entire  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  p.rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Prom  the  W -:.hi:i!-lon  tD.C.l  Post. 
Aug.  2i).  19651 
New   oi   Bnj. 

I  am  a  married  cold  war  veteran  who 
served  on  active  duty  In  the  U.S:  Navy  for 
5  years.  After  I  was  released  from  service. 
I  realized  the  value  and  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  an  education  and  I  enrolled  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  as  a  full-time 
student.  However.  I  have  found  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  continue 
as  a  student  due  to  the  many  financial  bar- 
riers I  have  encountered.  'There  are  many 
other  veterans  m  similar  situations. 

I  think  It  is  a  national  waste  to  allow 
their  uilentt  and  ambitions  to  be  dis- 
regarded through  lack  of  financial  aid.  The 
present  National  Defense  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  is  not  enough.  In  order  for  these 
mUlIons  of  needy  and  worthy  Americans  to 
help  themselves  and  their  country,  they  need 
ctirect  financial  assistance,  such  as  the  type 
proposed  In  the  cold  war  GI  bill  which  h.as 
recently  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is 
now  under  consideration  by  the  House. 

Following  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war,  both  Congress  and  the  administration 
swiftly  enacted  legislation  to  aid  the  vet- 
erans of  those  conflicts.  Not  the  le.ast  of  this 
legislation  were  the  GI  blUs.  These  two 
bills  enabled  11  million  exservicemen  to  ob- 
tain education  and  training  which  assisted 
them  in  competipg  adequately  m  the  labor 
market,  depress  unemployment,  and  to  be 
an  even  greater  asset  to  their  country  than 
the  framers  of  these  measures  had  imagined. 

The.se  GI  bills  have  given  our  Nation 
625,000  engineers,  375.000  teachers.  166,000 
natural  and  physical  scientists.  220.000 
workers  in  medical  and  related  fields,  and 
scores  of  thousands  of  people  In  many  other 
profc'sslonal  fields. 

A  cold  war  GI  bill  Is  desperately  needed  by 
our  veterans  and  by  the  Nation.  A  measure 
of  this  sort  can  only  help  in  the  war  against 
poverty,  the  battles  with  unemploj-ment, 
and  In  obtaining  the  much-sought-after 
Great  Society  by  helping  to  raise  oiu-  stand- 
ard of  living  through  higher  education. 

Francis  E.  D*i,to>(,  Jr.. 

College  Paok, 


ECONOMY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vaiila  is  remarkably  healthy  today  as  the 
result  of  tlie  amazing  recovery  it  has  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  3  years.  This  re- 
covery has  been  spurred  in  large  part  by 
the  aggressive  efforts  of  the  Common- 
wealth's government,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton.  to 
promote  industrial  development.  The 
growth  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga- 
zette. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  ai-ticles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Rebirth  or  Outt  State;  Pennsyl- 
vania's Amazing  Comeback 
(By  Marvin  E.  Miller) 
On  an  average  day  in  1962.  a  total  of  368,- 
000  able-bodied  Pennsylvanians  got  out  of 
bed  faced  with  tiie  prospect  of  not  being  able 
to  earn  a  cent  that  day.    Tiiey  didn't  liave  a 
Job. 

Today  that  Jobless  total  has  been  reduced 
to  173.000. 

The  Jobless  insurance  fund  to  which  the 
388000  could  look  to  tor  weekly  benefits  in 
1962  was  also  S52  million  In  the  red  and 
threatened  with  bankruptcy. 

Today  the  jobless  insurance  fund  is  .$289.2 
million  in  the  blaclt. 

Si;ite  government  itself  in  1983  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  Bscai  year  that  would  see  it  go 
814.5  million  in  the  hole. 

Today  the  State  has  a  record  surplus  of 
over  $130  million. 

Efforts  to  create  Jobs  in  Pennsylvania  In 
1961-62  attracted  1.426  industrial  develop- 
ment JolM  with  a  planned  employment  of 
55.845  persons. 

Since  1962  there  have  been  1,972  Industrial 
development  projects  with  a  planned  em- 
ployment of  91,370  persona;  increases  of  38 
and  4S  percent  respectively. 

The  above  figures  show  that  Fennsylvania 
is  doing  considerably  better  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  a  4-year  upturn  in  the  national 
economy  than  it  did  during  the  first  half. 
In  the  past  29  montlis  there  has  been  a 
rebirth  of  economic  life  in  Pennsylvania  that 
Is  certified  by  every  available  measure  of 
prosperity. 

The  men  who  keep  their  thumbs  on  Penn- 
sylvania's economic  pulse.  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
economists,    were    inspired    to   describe   the 
State's  rebirtli  this  way: 
"In  the  Nation — a  boom. 
"In  Pennsylvania — a  boomiet." 
Today  every  sector  of  Pennsylvania  is  en- 
joying a  toom  within  a  boom  that  is  con- 
firmed by  every  available  indicator  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Tlie  indicators  show   that    the   people   of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  steel  counties  to  the 
coal  regions  and  from  the  normally  prosper- 
ous soufneastern  counties  to  the  northern 
tier  have : 
More  jobs,  lower  Jobless  rates. 
More  money  to  spend. 
Are  saving  more  money. 
Are  buying  more  new  cars  and  new  truclts. 
Are    getting  oST  the  relief  rolls   in   larger 
numbers  and  onto  the  payrolls. 

Are  able  to  buy  more  things  on  time  be- 
cause as  Jobholders  they  are  better  credit 
rislts  than  2  years  ago. 

Joblessness  has  been  cut  from  0.4  percent 
of  the  State  labor  force  to  3.8  percent.  The 
reduction  sliced  Joblessness  better  than  la 
half  and  put  it  at  an  alltlme  low. 

Other  indicators  of  Pennsylvania's  come- 
baclc  are  shown  in  material  accompanying 
this  article. 

The  vibrant  State  economy  today  Is  a 
paradox  to  the  Pennsylvania  of  aV4  years 
ago.  Despite  a  21-m.onth  upturn  In  the  na- 
tional economy.  Pennsylvania  in  1962  was 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  thoroughly 
distressed  West  Virginia. 

Ec,:ir.omIsts  talited  of  Pennsylvania  in 
terms  of  "surplus  labor  marlcets."  "clironlc 
high  unemployment."  "depressed  areas,"  and 
as  being  "economically  distressed." 

While  some  recovery  was  made  in  the  24 
months  between  M.arch  19G1  and  March  1963. 
Penns-lvacla's  economy  remained  sufficiently 
shaky  and  uncertain  to  make  it  the  chief 
political  issue  of  the  1962  election  for 
Governor. 

The  State  whose  Industrial  might  had  fired 
the  forges  and  blast  furnaces  that  furnished 


the  production  muscle  for  war  efforts  from 
the  tidewaters  of  Torktown  to  desolate  bills 
of  Korea,  had  the  In^age  of  a  tired  old  cham- 
pion. 

The  old  champ's  legs,  steel  and  cool,  were 
left  wobbly  and  unsteady  by  three  recessions. 
Its  reflexes  in  replacing  over  400,000  lost 
Jobs  were  too  alow. 

Time  after  time.  State  after  State  beat 
Pennsylvania  to  the  punch  in  landing  new 
Industry  or  plant  expansions;  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  notwithstanding. 

What   was   wrong  with  Pennsylvania? 
The    vice    president    of    an    out-of-Stale 
machinery  firm  who  helped  to  make  a  deci- 
sion not  to  expand  In  Pennsylvania  put  it 
this  way: 

"State  government  had  a  'the  h —  with 
industry  attitude'." 

Bethlehem  Steel  executive  J.  L.  Shearer 
said  Pennsylvania  had  a  bitd  business 
climate  "which  helped  to  retard  the  State's 
industrial  and  economic  development." 

He  further  said  the  climate  prejudiced 
companies  within  Pennsylvania  who  sought 
to  be  competitive  in  business  with  firms  in 
other  States. 

A  major  cliniatlc  hindrance  -A-as  the  Jobless 
insurance  fund:  SS2  million  in  the  red  and 
threatened  with  banitruptcy  for  the  third 
time  in  5  years. 

Industry  had  poiued  a  record  $252  million 
Into  the  fimd  In  1B62.     But  continued  Job- 
less payments  and  8192  milUon  In  Federal 
loans    when   it    went   bankrupt   twice    pre- 
viously left  in  in  a  perilously  weak  condition. 
Many  major   Industrial   firms   put  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  blacklist  when  it  came  time 
to  consider  expansions  or  new  locations. 
An  industrialist  said: 
"Nobody    wants    to    go    into    partnership 
with  a  bankrupt." 

Corporate  executives,  whose  Job  it  Is  to 
turn  a  profit,  were  making  decisions  to 
create  Jobs  elsewhere. 

Up  In  hard-pressed  Hazleton.  where  II 
percent  of  the  work  force  was  Idle,  a  food 
processing  plant  that  would  give  work  to 
3,000  persons  looked  things  over  and  xent 
to  New  York. 

Reason?  Victor  Diehm,  president  of  Hw- 
leton  Broadcasting  Co.  who  worked  hard  to 
sell  the  firm  on  Hazleton  said  simply: 
"Taxes,  particularly  imcmployment  compen- 
sation." 

York  County  was  bidding  for  Aluminum 
Extrusion  Co.  of  a  division  of  Studcljaker 
Corp.  which  w.^nted  to  expand  its  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio,  holdings  farther  east.  York  lost 
to  Hagerstown,  Md. 

A  chalnstore  firm  that  wanted  to  open  a 
scries  of  itores  looked  .nt  Pennsylvania  and 
then  headed  south.  Gustavo  C.  Amsterdam, 
on  ofBci-il  of  Bankers  Security  Corp..  Phll- 
adelphi.i.  said  it  w:is  a  case  where  the  un- 
st.abie  Jobless  fund  "had  a  very  decisive  im- 
p.ict  on  a  decision." 

Lancaster  County,  too,  was  affected  by  the 
climate.  Chrysler  Corp.  was  looking  for  on 
cistern  assembly  pLint  and  spare  parts  de- 
pot. Lancaster  sought  It  strongly,  but  It 
went  to  Newark.  Del.,  and  with  it  went  1.500 

Job.:. 

Delaware  also  beat  Stroudsburg  to  a  new 
plant  location  by  International  Latex. 

J.  Huber  Oenn,  the  man  whose  Job  It  was 
t-3  woo  industry  for  Delaware,  said  "every 
time  Delaware  beat  Pennsylvania  one  of  the 
factors  on  which  we  had  considerable  ad- 
vantage was  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation tax  picture." 

The  picture  has  changed  In  the  past  29 
months,  as  has  the  entire  economic  climate 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Tlie  average  numfcier  of  Jobless  persons  in 
the  State  shows  this  downward  trend:  1982 
Jobless.  368,000  persons:  1963  Jobless,  332.000 
persons;  1964  Jobless.  267.000' persons;  May, 
1965.  Jobless.  173,000  persons. 


Unemployment  has  been  more  than  cut 
in  half  across  the  State.  There  are  more 
people  at  work  m  every  major  labor  mar- 
ket from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  froaj 
Lancaster  to  Alloona. 

Here  is  how  the  Jobless  work  force  has  been 
reduced  in  percentage  relation  to  the  total 
work  force  in  the  State's  12  major  labor  mar- 
kets: 
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Both  the  pace  and  the  face  of  the  State's 
labor  force  are  undergoing  a  change. 

The  economy  is  not  only  stepped  up.  It  u 
more  diversified.  The  four-county  steel  area 
near  Pittsburgh  shows  dramatic  evidence  ol 
both  factors  at  work. 

Between  the  first  quarter  of  1963  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1964.  claims  for  Federal  Job- 
less insurance  benefits  dropped  by  44  percent 

There  were  39,200  claims  in  1963  and  in 
1964  there  were  21,900  claims. 

At  the  same  time  Pittsburgh  Is  emerglr.g 
as  an  Industrial  materials  research  center 
that  now  offers  over  15.000  such  Jobs. 

Columbia  County  also  offers  a  profile  In  t;-,e 
change  of  pace  and  face  of  its  economy. 
Oriented  to  coal.  13.1  percent  of  the  labor 
force  was  jobless  In  February  1963.  In  April 
of  this  year  unemplovment  dropped  to  4  5 
percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Jobless  miners  are  now  Jobholders  In  di- 
versified noncoai  industries.  A  similar  situa- 
tion exists  in  Lackawanna  County  where 
king  coal  is  now  a  comptiratlvely  small  em- 
ployer. 

Joblessness  had  dropped  from  16  4  percent 
down  to  8.3  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Men 
who  once  dug  coal  are  now  making  shoes, 
house  trailers,  and  metal  goods. 

AlttiougU  Lackawanna's  unemployment 
rate  Is  sUll  high  by  comparison,  it  has  made 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  rebirth*  of  any 
chronically  depressed  area  m  the  Nation. 

Pennsylvania's  recovery  suitewlde  has  been 
60  dramatic  that  the  normally  cautious 
economists  were  moved  to  superlatives  In  de- 
scribing It. 

Bell  Telephone's  1964  year  end  economic 
review  used  such  terms  as : 

The  Pennsylvania  index  of  general  busi- 
ness activity  rose  a  whopping  6  percent. 

Employment— the  bright  star. 

Steel  production — surging. 

Personal  income — everything's  rosy. 

SIGNS  or  PtNNSYLVANIA'S  REBIRTH 

The  following  measurable  indicators  of 
prosperity  show  the  extent  of  Pennsyiviinla's 
economic  rebirth  since  1963: 

Jobless  workers  cut  by  194,800. 

Jobless  insurance  fund  up  34U  million 

Consumer  and  business  taxes  yielding  re<:- 
ord  State  surplus  of  over  S130  million. 

State  banks  report  Pennsylvanlans  have 
51.006  billion  more  In  time  deposits  and 
savings  accounts. 

0.S.  Treasury  says  Pennsylvanlans  have 
Invested  »ao.8  million  more  in  U.S.  savings 
bonds. 

State  residents  qualified  for  S2.I  billion 
more  In  loans  from  State  banks. 

Over  4.3  million  State  residents  have  Jobs, 
the  largest  Jobholdlng  force  since  1957. 
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Industrial  expansions  and  new  industry 
projects  totaled  1.972  as  compared  to  1.426 
p.-ojects  In  1981-62. 

There  were  91,730  new  Jobs  created  as  com- 
pared to  55,845  new  Jobs  In  1961-62. 

State  per  capita  Income  was  highest  in 
history.  $2,575  in  1964. 

Manufacturing  jobs  hits  a  record  weeltly 
average  wage  of  9105.71. 

Over  25.000  workers  whose  Job  skills  be- 
came obsolete  have  been  retrained  and  put 
on  new  Jobs. 

Purchases  of  life  insurance,  a  form  of  sav- 
ings, is  up  11.4  percent. 

A  total  of  50,000  more  State  residents  are 
driving  new  cars;  12,000  more  have  new 
trucks. 

Department  store  sales  rose  from  a  yearly 
Index  of  110  up  to  124. 

The  general  business  Index  rose  from  a 
yt-arly  level  of  109  up  to  122.  In  May  It  was 
at  130  and  bigher  above  the  expected  trend 
than  ever  recorded. 

Bank  resources  set  a  record  Increase  of 
iS26  mtilion  In  1963,  the  biggest  yearly  gain 
except  for  the  1944-46  war  years. 

Bank  net  earnings  set  an  alltlme  record 
in  1964  of  S116.7  million. 

Total  bank  deposits  set  a  record  In  1963 
and  1964  of  $19.3  and  tiil.5  billion  respec- 
tively.  So  did  total  bank  resources. 

Tlie  electrical  power  required  to  feed  a 
CTOWing  economy  increased  In  1963  by  4.3 
million  kilowatt  hours  over  1962. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  set  records  in  1964  for  new  proj- 
ects, an  even  100;  that  created  11,824  new 
jobs. 

Building  construction  went  over  the  $1 
billion  mark  for  the  first  time  ever  in  1988 
and  1064.  In  May  of  1B65  It  was  running 
14  percent  ahead  of  1963  and  9  percent  ahead 
of  1964. 

Traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  has 
generated  an  additional  ti-G  million  In  fare 
revenue. 

Liquor  stores  sales  are  up  by  823  1  mil- 
lien.  They're  drinking  better  stuff,  too. 
Higher  priced.  Import  sales  lU'e  up  by  4 
percent. 

Business  failures  have  steadily  declined 
from  820  In  1962  down  to  790  the  follow- 
ing year;  to  695  during  1964, 

Tourism,  the  State's  newest  industry,  hit 
a  record  82  billion  In  1964.  It  is  going  even 
better  this  year. 

Revenue  of  major  utilities,  prime  gages 
of  economic  activity.  In  1963  alone  rose  by 
S88  million.  The  gas.  electric,  telephone,  and 
water  utilities  also  Increased  payrolls  by  $17 
million. 

Exports  at  Delaware  River  ports  totaled 
I  3  million  tons  more  in  1963  than  in  1062. 
Plane  cargo  tons  went  up  by  2,599:  passen- 
?vr5  increased  by  163,033. 

Public  welfare  rolls  dropped  below  400,- 
000  in  May,  the  earliest  point  In  any  year 
Mnce  1960  because  of  early  seasonal  employ- 
ment demands.  There  were  nearly  31.000 
less  on  relief  than  a  year  ago. 

AMAzaic  Comeback  of  Otm  State:  Economic 

HEBIRTH    of    PENNST1.VANIA 

(By  Marvin  E.  Miller i 

Pennsylvania's  economic  growth  rate  has 
c-'.ught  up  to  and  overtaken  that  of  the 
United  States  and  of  11  other  leading  in- 
dustrial States. 

After  a  slow  start  during  the  1961-62  years 
of  the  national  economic  uptiu-n.  Pennsyl- 
vania hit  fuU  stride  In  1B63-S4  that  haa 
seen  it: 

Place  a  higher  percentage  of  its  work  force 
m  jobs  at  a  rate  3.6  percent  faster  than  the 
United  States. 

Reduce  the  number  of  Jobless  persons  In 
its  labor  force  at  a  rate  faster  than  11  other 
major  industrial  States. 

End  a  33-year  record  as  the  second  worst 
unemployment  rate  State  in  the  Nation. 
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Since  1931,  Pennsylvania  had  the  second 
highest  rate  of  unemployed  workers  in  the 
Nation.     Only  West  Virginia  was  worse. 

By  1964  Pennsylvania  advanced  to  18th 
in  the  Nation  In  unemployment.  The  ad- 
vance is  continuing.  Thus  far  economy  Is 
firmly  entwined  this  year. 

Everyone  agrees  that  Pennsylvania  has 
made  one  of  the  most  dramatic  economic 
recoveries  in  modem  history.  They  disagree 
as  to  why  or  what  caused  It. 

Attempts  to  place  credit  for  Pennsylv.inla's 
new  found  productivity  and  prosperity  be- 
come complicated  by  what  could  be  termed 
the  Siamese  twins  of  the  American  enter- 
prise system — the  bodies  politic  and  eco- 
nomic. 

Movement  by  one  affects  the  other  to  the 
extent  that  elections  are  won  and  lost  on 
economic  Issues. 

Pennsylvania's  resurging  economy  is  flnnly 
entwined  in  national  and  State  politics  be- 
cause: 

The  4-ycar  national  recovery  has  taken 
place  under  the  Democratic  administrations 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  Washington. 

The  administration  of  Pennsylvania  dtir- 
Ing  the  national  boom  has  been  split — almost 
equally — between  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration of  David  L.  Lawrence  and  the  Re- 
publican administration  of  William  W. 
Scranton. 

The  major  issue  of  Pennsylvania's  1962 
election  for  Governor  was  chronic  high  un- 
employment. 

Today,  Republicans  say,  primary  credit  for 
the  State's  improvement  should  go  to  Scran- 
ton administration  policies  and  news  laws 
that  were  enacted  to  aid  the  economy. 

Democrats  say  that  the  primary  credit  be- 
longs to  a  whirring  national  economy. 

Scranton  says  the  disagreement  over  which 
party  should  get  credit  "Is  a  silly  argument." 
Both  his  fdministration  and  the  national 
economy  are  factors,  he  says. 

For  those  who  insist  upon  giving  the  credit 
to  someone.  Scranton  suggests:  "The  first 
share  and  the  largest  share  of  the  credit 
should  go  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
Is  their  work  and  their  initiative  that  has 
made  the  difference. 

"They  are  getting  the  kind  of  State  gov- 
ernment and  the  new  way  of  doing  things 
they  voted  for  and  ore  willing  to  pay  for." 

Two  prominent  economists  were  asked  for 
their  viewpoints  on  what  happened  to 
Pennsylvania's  economy. 

Both  of  them,  one  from  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  other  from  western  Pennsylvania. 
asked  not  to  be  quoted.  They  do  not  want 
to  become  embroiled  in  the  obvious  political 
overtones. 

They  each  said  the  facts  of  the  State's  new 
economic  life  lie  somewhere  In  between  the 
highly  partisan  claims. 

The  eastern  Pennsylvania  economist  said: 

"Two  forces  are  basically  at  work. 

"One  is  tile  general  national  expansion. 

"The  other  is  the  change  In  climate 
brought  about  by  changes  made  In  Hariis- 
burg. 

"Had  the  general  national  economy  not 
responded,  the  State  situation  wouldn't  look 
nearly  so  well  as  it  does.  The  facts  are  that 
the  national  economy  is  favorable  in  the 
shorter  run  but  the  State  Is  setting  the  stage 
for  a  longer  term  reversal. 

"Pennsylvania  is  consolidating  its  past 
gains  due  to  things  that  changed  In  Harrls- 
burg." 

What  changed?    The  economist  said: 

1.  "The  State  Is  now  trying  to  make  It 
possible  for  people  withlji  Pennsylvania  who 
pre  In  business  to  be  profitable,  to  grow,  and 
to  employ  more  people. 

2.  "The  State  has  done  much  to  correct 
the  Image  that  Pennsylvania  is  over  the  hill. 
It  is  no  longer  lookCKl  upon  as  a  decadent 
State  with  old  Industry." 


The  western  Pennsylvania  economist  said: 

"The  Nation's  economy  has  certainly  given 
Pennsylvania  the  springboard  it  required. 
At  the  same  time  more  recent  internal 
changes  have  provided  added  momentum  to 
the  creation  of  employment  opportunities." 

He  said,  "it  must  be  remembered  that 
Pennsylvania  at  its  best  is  only  r-.n  average 
growtii  State.  That  it  is  exceeding  its  his- 
toric average  is  indicative  of  economic  forces 
separate  and  distinct  from  those  generated 
nationally." 

Undergirding  the  changes  emerging  within 
Pennsylvania,  lie  said,  "are  the  national  fac- 
tors of  increased  auto  production.  Increased 
steel  production,  and  Increased  consumer 
spending  encouraged  by  the  tax  cuts  and  a 
confidence  In  the  economy." 

The  real  test  for  Pennsylvania's  economy, 
he  said,  will  come  "when  it  is  called  upon 
to  sustain  Itself  in  the  face  of  a  letdown  in 
the  national  economy. 

"Indications  are  that  the  State  may  be- 
come diversified  sufSciently  to  better  with- 
stand a  recession  at  the  national  level  than 
it  did  previously."  he  said. 

Both  economists  were  inclined  to  give  the 
Scranton  administration  credit  for  doing 
something  apart  from  the  national  economy 
that  resulted  In  Increasing  the  pace  of  Penn- 
sylvania's prosperity. 

What  has  been  done? 

The  State  has  rid  itself  of  an  antlbusiness 
Image  by  the  simple  expedient  of  creating  a 
tax  and  administrative  structure  that  as- 
sures business  and  industry  of  making  a  fair 
profit. 

Profits  enable  plants  to  expand  and  expan- 
sions create  Job  opportunities  anew. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  political  aspect 
of  Pennsylvania's  economic  resurgence  is  the 
fact  that  Scranton.  a  millionaire  about  nine 
times,  entered  politics  solely  because  he  was 
concerned  about  Joblessness. 

He  got  a  first  hand  view  of  chronic  unem- 
pioj-ment  In  his  home  Lackawanna  County 
and  ran  for  Congress  in  1960  pledged  to  do 
something  about  it. 

In  March  of  1962.  shortly  after  he  was 
tabbed  for  Governor,  he  told  the  Lancaster 
New  Era  during  a  Washington  interview: 

"With  the  proper  climate.  I  believe  that 
Pennsylvania's  prominence  in  the  national 
economy  can  be  restored." 

He  was  elected  in  1962  and  in  the  past  2Vi 
years  there  has  emerged  from  Harrlsburg  a 
precise  plan  to  get  a  larger  share  of  national 
prosperity  for  Pennsylvania 

Generally  the  plan  unfolded  this  way: 

The  business  and  industry  community  was 
asked  what  Government  could  do  to  restore 
investment  confidence  in  the  State. 

The  State's  financial  and  administrative 
structure  was  stabilized- 
Tax  law  changes  were  made  to  Induce  more 
industrial  expansion  and  relocation  wrjiln 
the  State. 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority liberalized  loan  policies  to  induce 
more  investment  in  Industry. 

The  unemploj-ment  compensation  fund 
was  stabilized  by  closing  loopholes  costing 
835  million  a  year,  and  by  asking  Industry 
to  pay  an  additional  $35  million  into  it. 

Civil  service  was  extended  to  State  em- 
ployees in  an  effort  to  keep  competent  work- 
ers from  the  traditional  political  dismissal 
at  a  change  of  administrations 

The  best  technical  minds  in  the  State 
were  enlisted  to  forecast  what  educational 
and  technical  skills  should  be  available  for 
today's  and  future  labor  forces. 

State  a.ssets  such  as  resources,  geographic 
location,  tourism,  available  work  force,  rec- 
reation opportunities,  forestry,  and  agricul- 
ture was  promoted  by  a  comprehensive  and 
vlgorotis  advertising  campaign. 

A  citizens  group  of  100.000  Pennsjivanlans 
was  enlisted  to  spread  the  news  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  St.ate  wherever  they  went. 
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In  short,  every  actton  of  State  govern- 
ment was  predicated  on  this  question :  What 
will  It  do  for  the  economy? 

A  veteran  State  legislator  with  an  excep- 
tional record  of  obtaining  projects  for  his 
home  area  over  the  years  was  asked  how  he 
did  It.     He  replied: 

"When  Leader  was  Governor  I  tied  every- 
thing to  mental  health;  when  Lawrence  was 
Governor  I  tied  It  to  traffic  safety.  With 
Scranton  I  tie  It  to  the  economy." 

In  addition  to  marshaling  the  State's  re- 
sources. Scranton  has  alsQ  utilized  every 
Federal  resource  available  to  aid  the  econ- 
ony. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  among  the  first  to: 

Qualify  for  the  App&lachla  program. 

Utilize  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act. 

Utilize  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project  to  find  Jobs  for  youths  aged  16  to  21 
who  are  members  of  public  assistance 
families. 

One  provision  of  the  Appalachla  program 
Is  also  a  Scrtinton  Idea  that  was  proposed 
by  him  to  President  Johnson  and  accepted. 
It  ln"olvea  providing  funds  to  reclaim  and 
beautify  areas  left  scarred  by  working  out 
mining  projects. 

Scranton  has  a!so  embraced  such  origi- 
nally Democratic  proposals  as  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Development  Authority  and  ProJ- 
Ject  70.  Improved  upon  them,  and  utilized 
them  to  aid  the  State's  economic   growth. 

Even  his  Ill-fated  run  for  the  presidential 
nomination  had  an  "economic  aspect"  to 
It.  Once  asked  to  appraise  the  effect  of  a 
possible  defeat,  Scranton  said.  "At  the  very 
least,  PensylvanJa  would  get  some  good  pub- 
licity out  of  it." 

The  State's  prosperity  and  Scranton's 
emergence  as  a  nntSonal  presidential  possi- 
bility have  heightened  the  political  Infight- 
ing over  the  State's  economic  good  fortune. 

Democrats  with  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  have  copied  virtually  every 
major  Scranton  legislative  proposal  of  the 
current  session  and  mnde  Democrats  instead 
of  Republicans  the  chief  sponsors  of  the 
bills. 

Purpose  is  to  enable  them  to  claim  "credit" 
for  the  programs,  some  of  which  were  theirs 
to  begin  with.  Democrats  contend  Scran- 
ton h.isn't  demonstrated  any  particular  abil- 
ity toward  getting  the  economy  rolling. 

They  ;~ay  he  is  merely  exceedingly  lucky 
to  happen  to  be  Governor  at  a  time  when 
national  prosperity  has  been  induced  by 
Democratic  administrations  Ui  Washington. 

Scranton.  however,  says  that  a  record  State 
financial  surplus,  created  by  Increased  taxes 
due  to  good  times.  Is  no  accident- 
He  goes  bi^ck  to  the  Issues  that  were  placed 
before  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  1962 
gubernatorial  election.  He  says  the  voteis 
accepted  those  ideas  and  now  they  have  been 
translated  Into  State  policy  and  law.  He 
sees  this  cycle  as  having  taken  place. 

"The  people  have  worked  nnd  sacrificed  to 
puU  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  doldrums. 
The  people  created  this  State  government. 
The  government  has  created  a  good  economic 
cllmnte. 

"The  climate  has  attracted  business  and 
Industry  which  have  cre^.ted  Jobs  and  profits. 
Jobs  and  profits,  through  taxes,  have  led  to 
higher  revenues  for  State  government. 

"These  revenues  now  flow  back  to  the  peo- 
ple through  programs  and  services,"  the  Gov- 
ernor said. 

He  adds  that.  "It  is  true,  and  I  fretfly  ad- 
mit, that  Pennsylvania's  accomplishment  ha« 
occurred  at  a  time  of  national  prc^perity. 

"But  our  State  has  not  always  shfired  in. 
much  less  exceeded,  national  prosperity." 

INDICATORS    OF    PROSPERtTT 

Pennsylvania's  economic  rebirth  has  seen 
it  chalk  up  improvement  rates  greater  than 


the  Nation  and  greater  than  other  major 
States  In  these  relative  Indicators  of  pros- 
perity : 

Joblessness  reduced  3.6  percent  faster  than 
national  rate  from  January  1963  to  May  of 
this  year. 

Joblessness  reduced  at  a  rate  greater  than 
any  of  12  major  industrial  States  between 
April  1964  and  past  April. 

Jobless  rate  went  below  national  rate  for 
the  first  time  In  history  on  foiur  occasions 
(June  and  October  1964  and  April  and  May 
1965). 

Stale  steel  companies  recaptiu-ed  1  percent 
of  the  national  steel  output  in  1964  that  was 
lost  in  1961. 

The  1964  steel  output  was  Pennsylvania's 
best  steel  year  since  1956. 

Pennsylvania's  personal  Income  growth 
rate  was  behind  the  Nation's  and  eight  other 
major  States  for  1961-«2.  During  1963-^4 
Pennsylvania  improvement  ratio  was  better 
than  the  Nation's  and  better  than  any  State 
except  Michigan. 

Total  bank  assets  In  Pennsylvania  trailed 
in  the  rate  of  growth  among  the  seven  lead- 
ing bank  asset  States  from  1960  to  1962. 
From  1963  to  1965  Pennsylvania  led  the 
others  In  the  rate  of  growth  Improvement. 

Growth  of  personal  Income  In  the  State 
has  Increased  by  over  $1  billion  the  first  two 
times  ever  In  1963  and  again  In  1964. 

The  State's  growth  percentage  of  personal 
Income  was  half  the  national  rate  In  1961-62. 
During  1963-64  Pennsylvania's  growth  rate 
was  faster  than  the  national  rate. 

Every  segment  of  the  State's  economy  ex- 
cept mining  showed  an  Increase  in  employ- 
ment In  1964.  the  only  year  during  the  4-year 
national  upturn  that  so  many  segments 
gained  Jobs. 

During  1961-62  only  the  finance  and  serv- 
ice segments  of  the  economy  showed  Job 
gains  for  that  period.  During  1963-64  Job 
gains  were  registered  by  construction,  manu- 
facturing, utilities,  trade,  finance,  and 
sen'ice. 

Per  capita  income  In  Pennsylvania  in- 
creased by  4  2  percent  in  1964  compared  to  a 
national  Increase  of  3.8  percent. 

Industrial  production  in  Pennsylvania  In- 
creased 12  percent  In  1964  compared  to  a  na- 
tional increase  of  4  percent. 

GROWTH   OP   DAVK    ASSETS 

Tables  show  how  Pennsylvania  Improved 
Us  position  among  Nation's  seven  leading 
bank  asset  States  In  asset  growth  rates  be- 
tween 1960-62  nnd  19G2-64  (in  mtUiona  of 
dollars) : 
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RCDUCTIONS   IN   tmEMPLOTMCNT 

Table  shows   how   Pennsylvftnla's   rate  of 
reducing  Jobless  percent  of  the  work  force 
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THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  Record  could  print  the  tnagmfi- 
cent  color  photo  that  accompanied  an 
article  in  the  fall  Issue  of  the  Farm 
Quarterly. 

This  is  a  picture  of  one  of  my  favorite 
Oregonians,  Mr.  Ernie  Lyman,  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Shasta,  where  he  l.s 
identified  as  "one  of  the  oldest  climbers 
to  have  conquered  Mount  Shasta." 

Mr.  Lyman  is  a  sturdy  Oregon  farmer, 
who  pulled  himself  out  of  a  hospital 
after  a  series  of  operations  for  cancer, 
and  as  he  approaches  his  70th  year,  he  is 
running  up  and  down  our  Western 
mountains  like  a  goat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

The  Old  Man  or  the  Mountain 
I  By  R.  J.McGlnniB) 

(Note — Approaching  70,  this  farmer  Is 
reaching  his  peak  as  a  speed  climber  ol 
mountains;  4  years  ago  he  was  an  invalid  i 

Stooped  shoulders  and  an  aching  bact 
are  not  necessarily  the  only  byproducts  o! 
a  lifetime  on  a  farm.  Toll  In  the  sun  and 
air  can  build  up  a  reserve  of  stamina  and 
strength  that  can  save  a  life  when  dlsasier 
strikes.  Ernie  Lyman,  an  aging  Oregon 
farmer,  discovered  this  when  he  pulled  him- 
self out  of  a  hospital  to  become  a  mountain 
climber. 

Ernie  Is  somewhat  of  a  celebrity  in  the 
Northwe-st.  Five  years  ago.  after  a  series  of 
operations  for  cancer,  doctors  condemned 
him  to  seml-lnvalldlsm  for  the  dwindling 
years  left  to  him.  In  the  fall  of  1963,  be 
broke  the  25-year-old  record  for  a  speed- 
climb  of  Mt.  McLoughlln.  Born  In  1896. 
Emle  had  Just  reached  67. 

He  lives  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born. 
The  farm  was  homesteaded  In  1B69,  .soon 
after  the  Civil  War,  by  his  step-grandpa, 
who  built  a  cabin  on  a  slope  above  the 
Rogue  River.  Later  he  built  a  more  pre- 
tentious house  nearer  the  Rogue,  under  the 
shade  of  a  grove  of  oak  and  pine.  The  origi- 
nal split  shingles  are  gone  and  even  the  re- 
placements are  curling,  and  the  clapboard 
siding  Is  weathered  gray  by  93  years  of  rain 
and  wind  that  sweep  up  the  Rogue  Valley. 
This  Is  Ernie's  home  now.  He  runs  cattle. 
summering  them  on  the  mountain  pastures 
and  sending  them  to  market  fat  from  20 
acres  of  peas,  oats  and  pasture. 

As  a  boy  he  developed  a  sturdy  pair  of  legs 
climbing  the  mountain  pastures  where  the 
family  cow  ranged  during  the  summer     "I 
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never  walked  when  I  could  run."  he  says.  "I 
ran  up  and  down  the  mountains  and  during 
u-BCk  season  I  ran  3  miles  a  day  to  the  school 
m  Gold  HIU.  I  figure  I  walked  or  ran  12,000 
Jnlles  during  my  school  years,  about  1,000 
niiies  a   year." 

He  grew  up  to  be  the  runnlngest  man  In 
ibose  parU.  A  little  under  6  feet  and  car- 
rying 190  pounds,  he  could,  they  say.  out- 
•jiorl;  any  two  men  In  the  community.  He 
h!.s  long  arms,  big  hands  and  feet,  and  a 
barrel  chest.  His  granitelike  features  reflect 
the  durability  which  has  become  a  myth 
along  the  Rogue.  Judge  Earl  Day.  who  em- 
ployed Ernie  at  odd  times  on  his  neighbor- 
ing ranch,  says.  •■Ernie  Lyman  was  the  best 
pear  picker  I  ever  saw.  He  could  hold  four 
large  pears  in  each  of  his  big  hands  and  he 
ran  up  the  ladder  and  ran  down.  When 
he  worked  In  the  fields  he  never  tired." 

But  Ernie  broke  about  every  good-health 
rule  in  the  book.  "I  was  so  strong  I  thought 
I  could  take  anjthing."  he  says.  "I  smoked 
like  a  chimney,  drank  coBee  all  day  long, 
and  never  seemed  to  need  sleep." 

Then  In  1946  the  sins  against  his  body 
cuiglit  up  with  him.  He  underwent  a  major 
operation  for  cancer  of  the  throat.  Pan  of 
tijs  larynx  was  removed  and  he  could  speak 
only  ui  a  whisper,  and  that  painfully.  A 
year  later,  and  again  2  years  later,  be  had 
iurMier  respiratory  surgery. 

These  were  dark  days  for  Ernie.  Some- 
how he  had  to  make  a  living  for  his  family. 
rue  only  craft  he  knew  was  farming,  and 
you  can't  do  much  farming  from  a  rocking 
chair.  His  wife.  Marian,  like  himself  of  pio- 
neer stock  and  a  resourceful  and  energetic 
wom.Tn.  took  over. 

They  had  sold  all  their  cattle  except  the 
fnmiiy  cow.  which  threw  a  fine  bull  calf  in 
the  spring  of  1946.  Marian  bought  two  bull 
Holstein  calves  from  a  neighboring  dairy- 
mm  and  arranged  to  have  their  alfalla  hay 
Daleii.  They  were  in  the  calf  business.  They 
bo'.iRlit  calves  wherever  they  could  find  them. 
mostly  crossbreds  from  dairy  herds  Marian 
did  the  reeding.  cle.ined  the  stables,  and 
:  jund  a  market  for  the  grass-fat  steers.  Be- 
tween operations  Ernie  tottered  around  to 
add  what  help  he  could. 

By  19C1  they  were  marketing  12  to  15 
steers  ii  year  and.  with  a  kitchen  garden  and 
a  smiiU  cash  income  from  walnuts  and 
cherries,  the  Lymans  were  mcklng  out.  Then 
cimo  Ernie's  final  and  most  serious  bout 
with  cancer,  which  confined  him  to  the 
ho.=pltHl  for  over  2  months  for  X-ray  treat- 
nic ;'.;  and  left  him  to  sit  in  a  chair  under 
the  big  oak  by  the  kitchen  door.  And  there, 
the  doctors  told  him.  he  would  have  to  stay 
If  he  hoped  to  live  at  all. 

A  sedentary  man  could  have  adjusted  to 
this,  but  Ernie  was  not  that  sort  of  man, 
and  he  rebelled,  "One  day  I  was  sitting  un- 
der that  tree  and  looking  up  at  the  mountain 
I  h.id  climbed  so  often  tending  the  cattle.  I 
said  to  myself.  'I'm  going  to  do  that  again 
or  die  in  the  attempt.'  " 

He  eased  himself  out  of  his  rocking  chair 
and  started  for  the  mountain.  It  was  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  top.  Ernie  made  It  after 
many  rests,  his  heart  thumping  and  his  legs 
trembling.  The  next  day  he  tried  It  again. 
In  U  months  he  w.-!?  dogtrotting  up  the 
lower  slopes  and  climbing  to  the  top.  He 
turned  himself,  always  trying  to  do  better. 

H!-  qtiit  smoking  and  abjured  coffee  al- 
together. He  consulted  doctors  and  physical 
culturists  and  learned  everything  he  could 
about  his  body.  "When  my  grandfather 
homr-sreuded  this  land,"  he  explains,  "all  the 
m'ner&ls  necessary  for  good  health  were  In 
the  "^oll.  Ninety-three  years  of  cropping  have 
depleted  them.  There's  no  more  iron  or  cal- 
cium In  the  vegetables  I  grow,  so  I  take  Iron 
and  calcium  every  day.'! 
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After  Ernie  conquered  the  neighboring 
mountains  he  looked  around  for  new  con- 
quests. One  of  his  neighbors.  John  Day. 
is  somewhat  of  a  physical  marvel  himself. 
A  grandfather,  he  was  In  training  for  the 
Olympic  cross-country  ski  team  He  had 
specialized  m  speed-ellmblng  and  held  many 
national  records.  Ernie  became  Day's  pupil 
and  climbing  partner.  He  spent  a  year  trail- 
ing after  Day  up  and  down  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  on  Day's  ranch.  Day  advised  him 
to  take  off  some  weight  and  have  his  heart 
checked  If  he  was  ambitious  to  become  a 
speed-climber.  Ernie  took  off  25  potmds  In 
a  few  weeks  by  running  2  and  3  miles  a  day 
in  two  suits  of  heavy  underwear.  His  heart, 
the  doctor  said,  was  as  sound  as  a  dol- 
lar. 

Feeling  reassured.  Emle  decided  to  try  a 
speed-chmb  of  Mount  Thlelsen  which  is  9  173 
feet  high  and  called  Oregon's  Matterhorn. 
He  made  the  climb  In  1  hour.  56  minutes— 
not  a  record  but  considered  very  fast  time 
Indeed. 

In  August  1963  Ernie  decided  he  was  ready 
to  make  his  mark.  He  would  try  for  a  speed- 
climb  of  Mount  McLoughlln,  whoie  snow- 
capped peak  he  had  seen  all  his  life  from 
his  back  door.  While  Mount  McLoughlln  Is 
not  the  most  difficult  peak  to  scale,  it  is  9.495 
feet,  and   Is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

With  Bob  Huff,  track  coach  at  Medford 
High  School,  and  John  Day.  he  set  out  from 
Pour  Mile  Creek  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  climbers  ran  the  first  2  miles  of  the 
ascent;  from  there  on  to  the  summit  the  slope 
turns  sharply  upward.  The  last  4.000  feet 
are  a  steep  cllnib.  strewn  with  boulders.  Jut- 
ting rock,  and  shale. 

Huff  reached  the  summit  first.  His  stop- 
watch mdlcated  that  he  made  the  climb  In 
1  hour.  44  minutes  and  45  seconds.  Ernie 
and  John  Day  were  close  behind;  their  time 
was  1  hour.  50  minutes  and  35  seconds  Both 
had  broken  the  25-year-old  record  of  2  hours 
and  5  minutes.  Ernie  lost  3  minutes  d.gglng 
a  pebble  from  his  tennis  shoe. 

Now  he  felt  invincible  and  he  looked 
aroxind  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Last 
fall.  In  the  company  of  the  Wyeast  Climb- 
ers of  Portland.  Greg.,  he  sealed  Mount 
.Shasta,  a  H.182-foot  major  peak  of  the 
Rockies.  He  kept  pace  with  the  pros. 
Though  this  was  not  a  speed-limb,  they  did 
the  6.300  feet  from  the  ski  lodge  to  the 
summit  In  6  hours  and  a  couple  of  mmutes. 
When  they  told  him  he  was  probably  the 
oldest  man  who  had  ever  climbed  Shasta. 
Ernie  felt  that  all  his  labor,  self-denial  and 
persistence  had  paid  off.  He  had  vindicated 
his  belief  that  there  Is  nothing  Impossible  for 
E  man  to  do  as  long  as  he  has  life  In  his  body 
and  the  win  to  do. 

Ernie  has  his  plans  for  the  future.  This 
year  he  plans  to  cUmb  Mount  Rainier  which 
is  14.410  feet  high.  In  1966.  he  hopes  to 
tackle  the  higher  and  more  difficult  Mount 
Whltnev.  As  for  the  majestic  Mount  Mc- 
Klnjey.'the  highest  peak  In  North  America. 
he  will  only  say.  "Not  yet.  not  yet." 

Ernie  now  runs  the  calf  operation  and  Is 
able  to  take  care  ol  a  small  herd  of  cattle  on 
the  mountain  pastures.  Marian  has  been 
released  from  her  form  chores  and  can  In- 


an  adjoining  plot  of  Iris  and  tulips  Ernie 
makes  short  work  of  the  ranching  and  finds 
time  each  day  for  a  run  up  and  down  the 
mountains  that  ring  his  homestead 

In  his  squeaky  voice  he  explains  how  he 
performed  such  a  feat  of  rehabilitation. 

"My  basic  food  Is  lean  beef  and  whole- 
wheat bread  which  I  eat  three  times  a  day. 
My  love  of  chocolate  cake  and  candy  keeps 
me  In  weight  trouble  that  I  have  to  fight. 
My  pack  Is  seldom  without  Hershey  bars. 

"I  have  kept  a  record  of  my  blood  pressure. 
It  ranges  between  106  and  124 — A  normal  low 
which  Is  most  useful  for  mountain  climbing. 


My  pulse  at  rest  Is  In  the  fifties.  When  I  tell 
my  doctors — the  family  doctor  and  the 
others — about  my  exercises  and  the  moun- 
tain climbing,  they  Just  look  at  me  without 
enthusiasm  and  shake  their  heads  and  say. 
•Good  luck.' 

"The  best  advice  I  could  give  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  be  a  mountain  climber  is  to 
get  yourself  born  on  a  farm,  run  several 
miles  every  day  of  your  life,  and  live  clean." 
"And."  he  adds,  "there  are  two  don'ts  I  want 
to  say.  Don't  lake  any  exercise  at  any  age. 
light  or  heavy,  without  your  doctor's  ap- 
proval.    And  don't  do  like  I  do." 


SALUTE  TO  MAU-^YSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  Malaysia  this  week 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  its  Inde- 
pendence. Eight  years  ago.  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya  joined  the  community  of 
nations  and  in  1963  was  transformed 
into  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  with  the 
addition  of  three  new  states.  Though 
Singapore  is  no  longer  with  the  Federa- 
tion, it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
leaders  of  Malayasia  and  Singapore  have 
pledged  cooperation  in  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 

Lodged  in  that  part  of  the  world  where 
national  independence  is  often  precar- 
ious, where  neighbors  often  prove  to  Be 
subversive  enemies,  Malaysia,  under  the 
ingenious  leadership  of  Tunku  Abdul 
Rahman,  has  made  great  strides  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  development. 
Eager  to  encourage  economic  growth, 
the  government  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  private  enterprise 
and  individual  initiative.  Eager  to  ex- 
pand the  individual  opportunities  and 
enhance  the  general  ■«'ell-bf  tng  of  all  its 
citizens,  massive  programs  of  education 
and  rural  development  have  been  under- 
taken. Eager  for  its  government  to  be 
responsive  to  the  Interests  and  needs  of 
all  its  people.  Malaysia  has  developed  a 
remarkably  stable  democracy  and  nur- 
tured an  administrative  .system  of  excel- 
lence matched  in  few  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  Malaysia  is  a  sterling 
example  of  the  progress  that  can  be  made 
by  an  independent  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple I  know  that  many  Americans  join 
with  me  in  lauding  their  achievements 
and  saluting  their  independence. 


SYNAGOGUE  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 
LABOR  DAY  MESSAGE 
Mr  DOUGLAS.     Mr  President.  Rabbi 
Sevmour    J.    Cohen.    pre.sident    of    the 

reieasea  iro...  ..v.  .» ..«..- -      Synagogue  Council  of  Araericaand  also 

dulee  her  hobby,  the  vegetable  garden,  and     spiritual  head  of  the  Anshe  Emet  con- 

^  -        -' -' ■=—-     gregation    in    Chicago,    has    written    a 

thoughtful  and  inspiring  Labor  Day  mes- 
sage The  continued  influence  of  Juda- 
ism on  our  society  is  interestingly 
brought  to  bear  on  our  observance  of 
Labor  Day  by  Rabbi  Cohen's  comment 
that  In  the  Jewish  tradition  the  word  for 
work  and  prayer  are  synonymous. 

This  message  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
appeal  to  everyone.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Labor  Day,  1965.  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America  extends  its  warm  greetings  and 
fraternal  blessings  to  the  American  labor 
movement.  In  this  good  land,  the  forces  of 
religion  and  of  labor  have  worked  In  close 
and  harmonious  cooperation  for  many  dec- 
ades. Together  we  share  the  action  and  pas- 
sion of  our  times.  With  all  people  of  good 
will  we  are  committed  to  building  Lhe  better 
society  for  ourselves  and  our  loved  ones. 

.Judaism,  since  the  dawn  of  Its  existence  as 
a  faith,  has  respected  the  laborer.  Some  of 
Its  greatest  masters  were  humble  craftsmen. 
In  the  Jewish  tradition  the  word  for  worlt 
and  prayer  are  synonymous.  "Great  is  worlc," 
an  ancient  teacher  taught,  "lor  It  honors  the 
workman."  "We  do  not  consider  work  as  a 
curse  or  even  as  a  bitter  necessity  nor  even 
as  a  means  of  making  a  living."  a  m'Xiern 
Jewish  spokesman  said,  "we  consider  labor  as 
a  high  human  function,  as  the  basis  of 
human  life"  In  the  Biblical  tradition,  the 
first  man  was  not  to  taste  of  anything  until 
l-.e  had  done  some  work.  Only  after  God 
commanded  him  to  "till  and  to  tend"  the 
garden  (Genesis  2:  15)  did  He  give  man  per- 
mission to  eat  of  its  fnilt. 

The  Bible  was  consciously  rejecting  the 
pagan  notion  that  labor  was  punishment. 
The  ancient  Greek  word  for  labor  had  the 
double  meaning  of  work  and  sorrow. 

On  this  Labor  Day.  we  must  admit  that 
much  of  our  modem  attitude  toward  leisure 
1.1  conditioned  by  this  pagan  approach  to 
labor.  Some  WQrkingmen  regard  labor  as  a 
«  necessary  evil  and  leisure  as  a  relief.  Juda- 
ism stresses  that  labor  and  leisure  are  part  of 
a  divinely  ordained  plan  for  the  world  God 
Himself  formed  the  world  In  6  doys  On  the 
seventh  day  he  ceased  from  His  work  and 
rested.  This  rhythmic  pattern  of  w.rk  and 
rest,  of  labor  jind  leisure  Is  p.=irt  of  God's 
design  for  living  Leisure  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  escape  from  work  but  rather  as 
an  opportunity  to  refresh  our  souls  and  re- 
pew  our  spirits.  Leisure  Is  to  work  what  air 
(5  to  the  life  of  man  The  more  air  you 
breathe  out  the  more  air  you  must  breathe  In. 

In  OUT  age  so  tilled  with  tension,  when 
man  expends  so  much  emotional  energy  In 
his  work  life,  his  leisure  should  be  purpose- 
ful and  his  periods  of  rest  creative. 

Living  In  a  bountiful  land  we  recoenlze 
that  despite  the  high  material  standards 
enjoyed  by  most  Americans,  there  are  still 
pockets  of  poverty  Millions  of  Americana 
are  underemployed  cr  unemployed.  The 
rabbis  taught  that  oppressive  poverty  de-  > 
prives  a  man  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  God. 
Labor,  management,  and  government  must 
harne.'is  their  efforts  to  conserve  human  re- 
sources, to  spnre  people  from  the  debilitating 
effects  of  unemployment.  Every  student  of 
labor  acknowledges  that  unemployment  docs 
much  to  harm  the  worker's  emotional  health 
and  weakens  his  faith  In  himself,  Judaism's 
concern  for  the  underprivileged  and  the  dis- 
advantaged touches  at  the  very  heart  of  man's 
religious  situation.  Judaism  does  not  make 
a  fetish  out  of  poverty.  It  asks  that  all  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  work  be  given  a  chance 
to  earn  their  dally  bread. 

Speaking  for  a  tradition  that  has  placed 
great  emphasis  upon  education,  we  urge  that 
all  Americans  harness  our  collective  power  to 
improve  academic,  commercial,  and  voca- 
tional training  on  every  level.  There  are 
great  unmet  needs  not  only  In  the  field  of 
education  but  In  better  hoiislng.  the  renewal 
of  our  cities,  and  the  conservation  of  our 
countryside.  The  labor  movement  must  help 
eradicate  the  blight  of  discrimination.  The 
cause  of  the  racially  segregated  should  be 
the  cause  of  those  who  only  a  few  decades 
ago  were  the  underdogs  of  American  society. 

In  this  age  where  compassion  has  been 
sucked  out  of  the  soul  of  man.  where  bru- 


tality and  violence  are  all  too  prevalent, 
the  labor  movement  should  do  Its  share  In 
helping  to  humanize  our  society.  All  of  us 
must  struggle  to  restore  the  basic  dignity 
of  man  In  this  trying  time  of  depersonaliza- 
tion. 

May  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  made  man 
His  own  partner  In  completing  creation,  give 
us  the  strength  to  build  the  better  society. 
May  our  land  under  His  providence  be  an 
example  to  all  the  world  of  how  men  and 
women  Join  together  In  enhancing  the  com- 
mon welfare 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  HENRY  J. 
GWIAZDA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  Probate  Judge 
Henry  J.  Gwiazda.  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
as  Chairman  of  the  three-member  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  Appeal  Board,  a 
panel  on  which  he  has  sen'ed  since 
1961.  Twice  the  mayor  of  New  Britain, 
and  judge  in  probate  court  since  1955, 
Henry  Gwiazda  has  always  been  close  to 
the  people,  involved  with  their  problems 
and  concerned  that  they  meet  with  jus- 
tice and  fair  treatment.  I  am  indeed 
proud  to  be  ills  friend,  and  I  congratu- 
late Judge  Henry  Gwiazda  on  this  new 
honor. 

I  ask  unanimoi^s  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle concemlns  Jurfge  Gwiazda,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hartford  Courant  on 
August  30,  1965,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

PROBAxr  Judge  New  BarTAiN's  Gwiazoe  Acts 

OS  Draft  Appeals 

I  By  Milton  Berkowitzi 

President  Johnson  reached  Into  New  Brit- 
ain a  fortnight  ago  and  picked  Probate  Judge 
Henry  J.  Gwiazda  as  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  Appeal  Board. 
Twice  mayor  of  New  Britain  and  a  veteron 
of  an  armored  division  in  World  War  n. 
Gwiazda  was  named  to  the  three-member 
board  in  1961  by  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
The  term  of  office  la  "at  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent" and  the  Connecticut  man,  In  this  all- 
Important  position.  Is  answerable  only  to  the 
President. 

The  New  Britain  probate  Judge  will  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  payment,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  hours  and  days  he  Is  called  upon  to 
work. 

Other  board  members  are  Dr.  Kenneth 
Clement  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Attorney 
Charles  N.  Coulatos  of  Boston. 

St;paEME   COCRT 

As  the  Judge  says,  "It  Is  the  Supreme  Court 
of  all  selective  service  appeals." 

The  National  Selective  Service  Appeal 
Board  does  not  Interview  anyone;  doesn't 
see  anybody  In  connection  with  draft  re- 
classifications. It  merely  looks  over  the 
papers  of  a  registrant  and  adjudicates  If  an 
error  has  been  made,  or  If  the  particular  case 
warrants  reclassification. 

With  the  Vietnam  crisis,  and  with  other 
trouble  spots  around  the  globe,  selective 
service  Is  Increasing  Its  draft  calls,  and,  as  a 
result,  more  men  are  applying  for  deferments. 

Regularly,  at  his  ofBce  In  New  Britain's 
courthouse.  Gwiazda  receives  a  large,  brown 
envelope  containing  a  batch  of  Important 
data  of  people  In  the  50  States. 

The  other  two  members  of  the  board  also 
receive  the  same  Information. 

CONsrOEH  EACH  CASE 

Gwiazda  and  his  colleagues.  In  their  re- 
spective oincea  or  homes,  give  serious  con- 
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slderatlon  to  each  case  and  mark  their  flnd- 
ings  In  the  appropriate  space,  and  afflx  their 
signatures- 
Returned  to  the  national  offices  In  Wash- 
ington. If  the  three  men's  decision  Is  unani- 
mous, the  decision  stands.  If  It  Is  a  2  to  1 
vote,  the  matter  Is  brought  up  for  dlscussio'i 
at  the  committee's  monthly  meeting  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

"We  try  to  reach  a  meeting  of  minds."  said 
Judge  Gwiazda.  and  some  of  the  time  the 
majority  prevails. 

There  are  18  different  draft  classlficatlont, 
and  throughout  the  land.  In  HowaJl  and 
Alaska,  and  wherever  an  American  lives,  re- 
quests are  made  to  be  placed  In  various  cate- 
gories. 

Religious  sects  have  been  In  the  news  dur- 
ing recent  wars  and  times  of  emergencies, 
because  some  of  their  members  believe  they 
should  not  be  required  to  bear  arms. 

These  are  the  so-called  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. However,  there  are  students  and 
those  young  men  deemed  by  their  employers 
to  be  engaged  in  sensitive  work  for  the  de. 
fense  eBort.  and  there  axe  others  who  ask 
for  reclasslflcatlon.  Prom  the  local  boards 
the  appeals  are  transferred  to  the  State  ap- 
peal board,  and  then  they  are  sent  to  Chair- 
man Gwlazda's  national  selective  service 
appeal  board  for  the  final  decision. 

WELL  SCHOOLED  nCtTBE 

To  this  delicate  national  position  comes  a 
man  well  schooled  in  politics,  in  the  Army, 
and  In  probate  work. 

A  New  Britain  High  School  graduate  and 
an  athlete  there.  Gwiazda.  at  55,  ia  on  able, 
aggressive  comi>etltor  who  has  earned  the 
respect  of  Democratic  Party  bigwigs  and  his 
own  community. 

His  middle  name  is  John,  and  his  last 
name — Gwiazda — means  "star"  In  Polish. 

His  star  has  shone  for  some  years  and  wa* 
especially  bright  when  powerful  fores  alined 
against  him  when  he  ran  twice  for  mayor, 
winning  both  times  lhe  did  not  seek  a  third 
term  i  and  twice  when  he  beat  off  all  oppoei- 
tlon,  and  substantially,  for  the  probate 
position. 

His  sworn  political  enemies  in  New  Britain 
admit  that  "Henry's  tough."  and  It's  a  sate 
bet  that  he'll  be  left  alone  now  to  carry  on 
his  work  in  the  probate  court  of  the  New 
Britain-Berlin  district,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  operated  courts  In  the  State. 

Gwlaeda  shipped  overseas  as  a  private,  re- 
ceived a  promotion  to  technician,  fifth  class, 
earned  several  battle  stars  In  Europe  with  a 
tank  outfit  and  later  was  transferred  to  an 
Information  and  education  division  under 
Frank  KowalskI,  former  Congreseman. 

JtTDCE  SINCE  1B55 

When  he  returned  home.  Gwiazda  beat  the 
late  Republican  George  A.  Qulgley  In  the 
mayoralty  campaign,  twice.  Later,  he  won 
out  In  a  flve-way  Democratic  primary  for  the 
probate  Judgeship,  and  won  the  election,  and 
another  one  after  that,  going  away.  He  has 
been  probate  Judge  since  January  1955. 

Gwiazda  remains  active  In  the  New  Brit- 
ain community.  He  Is  a  leader  among  Pol- 
ish-American citizens,  has  held  many  of- 
fices and  has  performed  much  civic  work 
He  Is  Interested  In  scholarships  lor  needy 
youths  and  Is  now  a  delegate  from  the  sixth 
district  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  Is  cochalrman  of  the  judicial  commit- 
tee on  resolutions  of  the  convention. 

"Somewhere,  sometimes,  somehow."  says 
Judge  Gwiazda.  "every  man,  woman,  and 
child  living  In  our  probate  district  will  find 
their  way  Into  a  probate  court." 

Not  only  does  the  probate  court  oversee 
wills  and  estates  but.  In  its  business,  it  cav- 
ers many  other  things,  like  adoptions,  mar- 
riage waivers,  guardianships,  alcoholic  com- 
mitments, and  the  court  is  contacted  by 
those  struck  by  the  ravages  of  time — elderly 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves;  con- 
servators. 
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It  Is  a  sensitive  post,  to  say  the  least,  par- 
ticularly when  families  are  t-^rn  asunder  by 
money  matters  at  death,  and  Intimate  fam- 
ily secrets  are  bared  before  the  Judge. 

"It  Is  In  c.^es  like  these  that  one  sees 
the  finest  in  a  human  being."  says  the  Judge. 

He  Is  one  who  claims  that  the  office  of 
probate  Judge  should  be  an  elective  one  "all 
the  time." 

CLOSEKESS  TO  PEOPLE 

The  reason  for  this,  he  claims,  is  the 
court's  "closeness  to  the  people.  Its  Intimate 
rjf-allngs  with  them.  Its  directness  and  the 
eventual  decisions  reached  by  the  court 
which  can  change  a  person's,  or  family's 
course  of  life." 

Judge  Gwiazda  Is  married  to  the  former 
Emily  Cleszynskl.  and  they  have  two  sons. 
Henry  J.  Gwiazda  n  Is  teaching  English  with 
the  Peace  Corps  In  Hyderabad,  India,  and 
Ronald  E.  Gwiazda  la  entering  his  Junior  year 
at  Wesleyon  University. 

That  Is  Henry  J.  Gwiazda,  the  headman 
at  the  National  Selective  Service  Appeals 
Board,  answerable  only  to  the  President, 
whose  business  these  days  Is  Increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 
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BIG  BROTHER:   EXTENT  OP  WIRE- 
TAP 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  has  received 
much  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  much 
'homework"  yet  to  tie  done. 

Meanwhile,  a  most  interesting  article 
on  this  subject  has  come  to  my  attention. 
It  is  in  the  July  1965  edition  of  Law  and 
Order  and  is  written  by  Mr.  William 
Shaw. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  entitled  "An  Introduction  to  Law 
Enforcement:  Electronics  and  Commu- 
nications," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Law  and  Order,  July  1965] 

An    L*rniooucTiON    to    Law    Enforcement; 

Electronics  and  Commc-nications 

(By  WllUam  Shaw) 

In  the  strictest  sense  oi  the  word  stirveU- 
lance  Is  defined  as  the  action  of  watching 
over  or  close  watch.  Today  a  new  term, 
sound  surveillance.  Is  becoming  popular  and 
though  there  Is  no  dictionary  definition  it 
might  be  listed  as  listening  over  or  close 
listening.  For  the  sake  of  everyday  language 
it  Is  better  defined  as  "electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping." 

To  Introduce  this  topic  as  a  new  and  com- 
pletely mysterious  subject  to  the  reader 
would  be  an  affront  to  his  Intelligence.  For 
what  American  man.  woman,  or  child  could 
not  describe  In  great  detail  some  portion  of 
a  movie  or  TV  program  In  which  a  hidden 
microphone  is  supplying  to  an  agent  In  the 
nest  opartment  all  the  words  being  spoken 
by  some  unsuspecting  group  of  people. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  month's  column 
first  to  delve  Into  the  major  areas  In  which 
electronic  eavesdropping  Is  employed.  In- 
cluded are  the  results  of  a  survey,  limited 
In  scope  but  comprehensive  enough  to  In- 
dlrate  a  re.illstlc  picture  of  electronic  snoop- 
ing. 

Section  (bi  of  part  IV  will  describe  the 
basic  hardware  used  by  eavesdroppers.  In 
addition  the  devices  employed  to  defeat 
snooping  devices  will  be  explored. 


THE   WmESmEAD   USE   OP   ELECTRONIC    EAVES- 
DROPPING  FACT   OR   FANCY? 

Magazines,  newspapers,  and  Sunday  sup- 
plements all  find  the  subject  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  stimulating  enough,  and  set 
aside  space  for  some  inside  revealing  account 
on  how  your  privacy  Is  being  Invaded.  From 
a  professional  point  of  view.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  sort  out  fact  from  fic- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  out  as  qiUckly 
as  possible  that  I  do  not  have  any  unique 
sources  of  Information  that  would  make  me 
the  authority  on  the  subject.  I  believe, 
however,  that  I  can  ofler  certain  facts  which 
can  ho  blended  with  some  educated  guesses 
and  finally  tempered  with  technical  Infor- 
mation that  can  produce  a  reasonably  ac- 
ciu'ate  picture  of  the  art  of  eavesdropping. 

Some  writers  and  columnists  would  have 
their  reading  public  believe  that  nothing 
they  say  goes  unmonltored.  These  writers 
will  tell  you  that  your  office  phone  Is  tapped, 
that  the  washrooms  are  bugged,  that  your 
boss  has  a  hidden  recorder  in  his  desk. 
Continuing  on.  they  will  warn  you  that 
whenever  you  tolk  to  anyone  about  legal 
matters  or  the  sale  of  property,  don't  let  the 
fact  that  you  are  standing  out  on  the  side- 
walk make  you  feel  your  conversation  Is 
completely  private.  For  they  will  tell  you 
that  the  other  party  might  very  possibly  be 
equipped  with  a  transistorized*  battery-op- 
erated tape  recorder  or  a  miniature  trans- 
mitter which  Is  picking  up  every  word  you 
say. 

The  big  question  mark  about  electronic 
eavesdropping  Is  not  can  it  be  done,  but  to 
what  degree  Is  this  technique  being  used. 
Eavesdropping  devices  are  not  only  feasible 
but  are  commercially  available,  thus  any  of 
the  snooping  techniques  described  by  writ- 
ers has  no  doubt  been  tried  out.  But  on 
what  scale?  This  is  the  important  question 
that  must  be  answered  before  the  panic  but- 
ton Is  pressed. 

To  gather  some  factual  Information.  I  not 
only  contacted  some  close  associates  who  are 
connected  with  industrial  and  commercial 
security  departments  but  also  law  enforce- 
ment officials  m  several  States. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  uniform  replies  from 
the  security  groups  and  the  l.iw  enforcement 
officials.  I  prepared  standard  forms.  The 
form  supplied  those  associated  with  plant 
or  office  security  contained  a  request  for  the 
following: 

1.  Total  number  of  organizations  reviewed 
along  with  the  type  of  business  (industrial, 
laboratory,  business  office)  along  with  the 
number  of  people  employed  by  each. 

2.  If  electronic  snooping  was  employed. 
what  devices  were  used:  telephone  taps,  hid- 
den microphones,  radio  transmitters,  etc., 
and  the  reason  why  these  devices  were  used; 
detecting  security  leaks,  as  a  means  of  solving 
material  theft,  spying  on  union  meetings, 
countermeasuree.  etc. 

3.  Obtain  opinions  from  those  responsible 
for  security  as  to  the  value  of  eavesdropping 
and  the  feelings  their  management  hold 
about  employing  these  snooping  devices. 

4.  In  large  type  I  Indicated  that  no  names 
or  places  were  to  be  included  and  that  all 
Information  must  be  typewritten. 

6.  Finally  the  forms  were  to  be  returned 
In  the  self-addressed  envelope  supplied. 

The  reasons  for  complete  dissociation 
with  the  Interviewed,  the  Interviewer,  and 
myself  were  numerous.  The  most  obvious 
of  these  was  that  ft  was  hoped  that  more 
detailed  and  accurate  Information  could  be 
obtained  If  the  supplier  was  assured  his 
nome  and  organization  would  not  be  placed 
on  some  master  file.  Also  for  my  own  peace 
of  mind,  as  I  then  could  not  be  considered 
a  source  of  Inside  Information. 

The  form  supplied  the  law  enforcement 
officials  was  .>;omewhat  different,  containing 
the  following: 

1.  Had  they  ever  employed  electronic 
snooping  devices  of  any  kind?     If  so,  what 


type?    Did  they  own  this  eqtilpment,  borrow 

It  or  rent  It? 

2.  Had  they  ever  hired  a  speclaUst  to  do 
a  snooping  Job? 

3.  How  frequently  did  they  employ  snoop- 
ing devices,  and  what  value  did  they  place 
on  It^ 

4.  Supply  any  additional  Information  that 
would  be  useful 

The  same  notice  appeared  on  this  form,  no 
names  or  places  and  use  the  self -addressed 
envelope  supplied  with  the  form. 

TABULATION    OF   THE    StTRVEY 

It  took  slightly  over  4  months  to  retrieve 
all  the  forms.  A  total  of  106  Industrial, 
laboraton.'.  and  business  office  organizations 
were  interviewed  by  my  associates.  Of  the 
106.  19  reftised  to  supply  any  Information 
whatsoever,  but  strangely  enough  practically 
all  of  these  unoccoperatlve  people  Indicated 
they  would  like  to  see  the  result  of  the 
survey. 

Of  the  87  companies  that  responded.  85 
were  Industrial,  14  were  large  retiill  stores. 
II  were  laboratories.  7  were  business  offices. 
A  fairly  good  spread  was  obtained  with 
respect  to  number  of  emplovees  engaged: 
the  largest  had  3.400,  the  smallest  lust  under 
200. 

1  was  dlsapp.3lnted  at  the  response  from 
law  enforcement  groups.  Only  42  out  of 
03  contacted  were  willing  to  answer  the 
questions.  While  disappointed.  I  was  not 
too  surprised  at  the  poor  return.  The  reason 
probably  was  many  departments  know  that 
electronic  snooping  Is  a  touchy  subject  niid 
to  admit  to  It.  even  In  the  strictest  con- 
fidence,  could   be  potentially  embarrassing. 

Of  the  42  departments.  7  belonged  to  cities 
of  over  150.000,  12  belonged  to  cities  of  over 
75,000.  23  belonged  to  towns  over  20.000. 

THE    EESLT.TS    OP    THE    StmVET 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  this  was  a  lim- 
ited survey  c<)nducted  on  a  voluntary  basis 
by  associates  who  were  kind  enough  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  gather  the  Information 
I  requested  On  the  good  side  of  the  ledger, 
however,  is  tJie  fact  that  th:s  was  a  random 
sample,  small  but  random.  Mathematicians 
who  specialize  In  probability  and  statistics 
will  tell  you  that  even  a  small,  truly  ran- 
dom sample  can  be  meaningful. 

Second.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
there  is  no  way  to  verify  these  results  as  I 
had  to  depend  completely  on  the  Integrity 
of  the  interviewers  and  the  honesty  of  those 
interviewed. 

DATA    raoM    THE    SECtRITT    ORGANIZATIONS 

Of  the  55  indusfrlal  organizations,  only 
9  admitted  they  haB  employed  eavesdropping 
techniques.  Of  the  nine,  six  said  they  had 
means  to  monitor  selected  groups  of  tele- 
phone extensions  but  Indicated  this  was 
not  a  full-time  operation.  Three  oreaniza- 
tlons  Indicated  they  had  employed  wiretap- 
ping and  hidden  microphones  in  washrooms 
and  lotmge  areas.  One  of  these  three  said 
they  had  tried  out  a  miniature  radio  trans- 
mitter in  a  conference  room. 

Of  the  14  retail  stores.  9  Indicated  they 
had  employed  hidden  microphones  In  wash- 
rooms and  dressing  rooms.  O.nly  foiir  of  this 
group  said  that  they  had  the  equipment  op- 
erating on  a  regular  basis.  Not  one  store 
would  admit  to  the  use  of  wiretapping. 

Laboratory  groups  were  the  least  Informa- 
tive. Only  3  of  the  n  admitted  the  use  of 
electronic  snooping  equipment.  However, 
all  three  Indicated  they  use  telephone  moni- 
toring, hidden  microphones  and  "other  de- 
vices." 

The  business  office  groups  contacted  did 
not  have  security  departments  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  building 
superintendents.  The  people  holding  this 
title  were  responsible  for  the  overall  han- 
dling of  the  premises,  maintenance,  supplies, 
and  security,  for  whatever  the  word  might 
mean.    Of  the  seven  business  offices,  two  said 
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thej*  had  employed  telephone  monitoring  on 
a  part-ume  busls.  Three  of  the  remaining 
seven  indicated  that  while  they  did  not  have 
nor  did  they  intend  to  employ  any  form  of 
snooping  devices,  they  had  sort  of  leaked 
out  to  their  employees  that  such  devices 
were  being  used. 

Up  to  this  point  the  survey  indicates  that 
while  electronic  snooping  is  employed  by  all 
the  various  groups  included,  it  seems  to-sug- 
gest  a  limited  use.  In  addition,  you  will  note 
th.it  with  the  exception  of  the  one  radio 
tr.>-n.=mittfir  iis<-d  for  a  test  ond  the  statement 
".-.Hu'r  tlpvices"  by  the  laboratory  group,  only 
the  well-known  and  time-honored  tech- 
niques of  wire  taps  and  hidden  microphones 
are  employed. 

REASONS   rOR    USING    ELECTBONIC    SNOOPING 

To  understand  why  eavesdropping  devices 
are  employed  will  give  the  render  some  in- 
sight Into  the  area  of  actual  value.  This  Is 
extremely  important  because  the  value  of 
anything  that  costs  in  manpower,  time,  and 
money  must  be  measured  against  the  return 
u  will  bring. 

1.  Telephone  monitoring,  the  survey  Indl- 
cate<l.  wns  employed  for  the  following  rea- 
sons (at  to  get  an  idea  how  much  of  the 
telephone  usage  was  for  company  business 
and  how  much  was  personal;  (b)  to  gather 
information  as  to  what  opinions  of  tl^c  com- 
pany the  employees  might  be  passing  on  to 
outsiders;  (ci  to  discover  If  any  employees 
were  passing  on  trade  secrets  to  competitors. 

The  survey  did  not  contain  any  reports 
that  telephone  taps  were  used  to  spy  on  union 
activities. 

2.  Hidden  microphones,  the  survey  indi- 
cated, had  a  wide  variety  of  uses:  (a)  to  col- 
lect data  on  the  number  of  people  loitering  In 
wishroii^ms  during  working  hours;  (b)  to 
gather  information  about  the  opinions  em- 
ployees had  about  supervision  and  n^anage- 
ment;  ic)  to  listen  in  on  the  wav  stockroom 
personnel  handled  material  orders;  (d)  to 
find  out  how  sales  people  talked  to  customers 
and  customer  reaction;  (e)  in  only  one  case 
did  the  survey  indicate  that  a  hidden  mike 
was  set  up  in  a  conference  room  for  the  pur- 
pure  of  recording  ihe  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing with  members  of  a  competitive  company. 

OPINIONS  ON   THE'VALtTE   OF  ELECTRONIC 
SNOOPING 

la  this  area  the  survey  moves  away  from 
the  collection  of  statistics  to  what  a  person 
thinks.  While  this  is  very  useful  informa- 
tion, no  precise  value  can  be  placed  on  the 
statements  recorded.  Once  again,  however, 
this  random  sample  t\*pe  of  nrrangement  can 
supply  a  down-to-earth  picture  of  what  many 
people  believe  Is  the  eavesdropping  .<irt.  Note 
that  I  have  carefully  avoided  injecting  my 
own  opinions  into  the  5ur\'ey  as  this  will  be 
done  after  this  section  has  been  completed. 

lat  The  majority  of  security  chiefs  have 
mdicit-ed  that  the  value  of  listening  in  on 
employee  telephone  conversations  without 
any  specific  or  urcte-.t  rea?-on  15  of  quf^e- 
tlonable  value.  They  Indicate  that  In  the 
majority  of  cases  upper  management  makes 
the  request  for  It.  Seldom  do  security  peo- 
ple suggest  it. 

ibi  S€c\irlty  people  feel  that  spying  Just 
for  the  sake  of  spying  can  cause  more  trouble 
than  it  is  worth, 

(c)  Those  security  people  employed  by 
firms  engaged  in  Government  work  or  ex- 
periment-al  commercial  work  do  feel  that 
there  Is  worth  to  monitoring  selected  ex-. 
tensions.  The  basic  reason  Is  not  to  catch 
people  stealing  secrets  but  rather  to  deter- 
mine how  loose  security  procedures  are. 

fd»  The  general  consensus  on  the  value  of 
telephone  monitoring  with  respect  to  catch- 
ing employees  in  the  process  of  committing 
dishonest  acts  was  lukewarm. 

(e»  The  hidden  microphone  application  In 
washrooms  and  lounge  areas  Is  considered  a 
low  blow  by  most  security  chiefs.  A  few, 
however,  thought  that  the  Information  ob- 


tained supplied  the  snooper  with  more  en- 
tertainment tlian  company  value. 

^fl  The  use  of  hidden  microphones  at 
sales  desks  was  not  considered  a  security 
operation  by  most  but  rather  a  sales  force 
efficiency  check  and  customer  reaction  aj- 
rmigement. 

(g)  The  majority  of  the  Interviewed  Indi- 
cated that  they  did  not  understand  the  me- 
chanics of  electrons  snooping  but  they  felt 
it  was  their  responsibility  to  leam  as  much 
about  It  as  possible. 

{h)  Security  chiefs  in  plants  doing  work 
for  the  Government  felt  that  not  ouly  did 
they  want  to  learn  more  about  snooping 
techniques  and  the  hardware  employed  but 
the  countermeasures  used  to  defeat  these 
devices. 

SUMMATION    OF   THE    SECtnilTT    CHIEF'S   SCBVEY 

Nowhere  can  you  find  the  application  of 
some  exotic  device  to  accomplish  some  ad- 
venturous assignment.  But  let'^*be  realis- 
tic. One,  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  sample  was  extremely  email:  two.  to  ob- 
tam  a  large,  accurate  sample  a  large  staff  of 
full-time  interviewers  would  have  had  to 
be  recruited:  three,  not  only  would  the  large 
volume  of  data  have  been  difficult  to  assem- 
ble but  there  Is  no  way  to  be  sure  that  It 
would  have  been  any  more  informative;  four, 
there  are  no  doubt  security  groups  within 
the  portion  of  the  "refused  to  answer"  sec- 
tion who  would  not  reveal  under  any  cir- 
cumstances what  they  are  doing. 

Now ,  the  widespread  use  of  electronic 
eavesdropping,  fact  or  fancy?  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  there  la  far  less  electronic  snoop- 
ing that  many  of  the  "expose  writers"  would 
have  you  believe.  My  reasons  for  saying 
this.  I  believe,  are  basic.  Hardheaded  busi- 
nessmen must  see  an  end  result  of  a  mone- 
tary gain  of  some  kind  before  they  will  In- 
vest in  equipment,  installation,  and  man- 
power costs  for  electronic  snooping.  Peo- 
ple in  top  manngement  must  qIbo  consider 
the  company  image,  for  labor-management 
relatiouf-hlps  can  become  quite  strained  If 
the  employees  suspect  they  are  being  spied 
upon.  On  the  other  hand,  to  brush  off  the 
subject  of  electronic  snooping  as  nonexist- 
ent would  be  naive. 

The  writer  who  screams  out  wnmlngs 
about  the  invasion  of  privacy  can  present 
some  factual  and  logical  arguments  to  sup- 
port his  claims.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  detected  and  caught  people  using  mini- 
ature mdio  transmitters  for  the  purpose  of 
snooping.  Further,  there  are  documented 
court  cases  where  illegal  wiretapping  evi- 
dence has  catLsed  an  uproar. 

The  extremely  Important  factor  that 
makes  acciu-ate  evaluation  of  this  topic 
difficult  Is  the  current  availability  and  low 
cost  of  the  devices  used  in  electronic  snoop- 
ing. For  example,  battery  operated,  tran- 
sistorized, miniature  tape  recorders  can  be 
purchased  for  as  low  as  $15.  If  one  shops 
around  a  reasonable  good  unit  with  excel- 
lent voice  quality  reproduction  can  be  had 
for  $50.  Fancy  rlg=  with  all  kinds  of  fea- 
tures can  be  bought  for  about  S200.  Sub- 
miniature  mlcropliones  cost  as  little  as  »2, 
a  niliUarure  3-stage  audio  amplifier  costs 
less  than  S5.  Countless  tlnkerers  and  hob- 
byists can  build  a  simple  but  effective  hid- 
den microphone  system  for  under  $15.  Mini- 
ature radio  transmitters,  about  the  size  of  a 
pack  of  cigarettes,  which  can  transmit  up 
to  200  feet,  can  be  bought  for  bs  low  as 
i39  50.  Hobb>-lst  magazines  supply  detailed 
plans  on  how  to  build  long-range  sound 
pickups  (price  of  parts  lees  than  *30).  Ad- 
mittedly, these  devices  are  not  capable  of 
profeastoriAl  results  but  they  can  handle  the 
basic  Jobs  In  snooping.  In  the  second  sec- 
tion of  electronic  eavesdropping.  I  will  de- 
scribe the  hardware  In  reasonable  detail. 
In  essence,  the  widespread  availability  of 
electronic  devices  that  can  be  employed  to 
snoop  coupled   with   the  low  cost  of   these 


units  makes  the  art  of  eavesdropping  avail- 
able  to  one  and  all.  So.  is  It  any  wundv 
that  a  person  with  imagination  could  dream 
up  .-\  tremendous  number  oi  situations  where 
these  devices  might  be  used?  Who  could 
prove  him  wrong? 

DATA     FROM     LAW     ENFOBCEMENT   AGENCIES 

As  mentioned  in  the  section  "Tabulation 
of  the  Survey."  only  42  of  the  93  law  en- 
forcement  contacts  were  willing  to  fill  out  the 
forms  Of  the  42  departments,  responding, 
34  indicated  that  they  had  employed  wire 
tapping  occasionally.  Tv^elve  departments 
indicated  they  found  the  technique  useful 
enough  to  use  it  whenever  possible. 

Only  15  departments  indicated  that  ihey 
hnd  ever  employed  hidden  microphouec  rn 
cases.  Six  departments  aald  they  owned  brie; 
case  type  kits  consisting  of  wiretap  equip- 
ment, microphones,  amplifier  and  battery- 
operated  tape  recorders. 

All  but  five  departments  indicated  thii  the 
rooms  they  had  set  aside  for  Interrogation 
were  wired  lor  sound.  However,  most  iaA 
the  equipment  was  seldom  used. 

Not  one  department  said  they  have  ever 
employed  or  owned  a  miniature  wireless 
microphone.     (More  on  this  later.) 

As  you  can  see,  this  portion  of  the  .survev 
is  pretty  thin,  but  notice  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  security  and  law  enforcement  sec- 
tions. Both  Indicated  a  limited  use  of  snoop* 
ing  equipment.  Telephone  monitoring  wui 
the  major  source  of  Information. 

REASONS     FOB    VSINO     ELECTRONIC    SNOOPISC 

1.  The  primary  use  of  the  telephone  moni- 
tor (Wiretap)  as  indicated  by  the  survey  waa 
to  help  solve  a  case,  not  as  a  means  to  gei 
tape-recorded  information  for  court  purposes. 

2.  The  hidden  microphone  and  recorder 
were  listed  as  a  means  to  get  the  accused  to 
admit  to  his  or  her  crimes.  An  equnlly  im- 
portant application  was  to  aid  In  obtaining 
Information  that  would  help  to  solve  the  cat^. 

OPINIONS    ON    THE    VALVE    OP    ELECTBOrilC 
SNOOPING 

(a)  The  majority  of  the  departments  that 
employed  wiretapping  techiilques  Indicated 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  their  cases 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  telephone  moni- 
toring was  practical;  that  the  time  and  eilort 
required  to  set  up  the  tap  before  the  situs!- 
tlon  changed  was  in  most  cases  too  great. 

(b)  Most  law  enforcement  officials  felt  that 
wiretap  and  hidden  mike  equipment  should 
be  part  of  a  department's  kit  of  tools  but 
they  also  felt  that  it  has  limited  use. 

(c)  Several  departments  indicated  that 
they  had  seen  and  heard  the  wireless  mike 
demonstrated  but  not  one  would  comraeju 
on  its  usefulness. 

(d)  One  department  head  supplied  a  de- 
tailed list  of  electronic  devices  that  were 
available  to  him  through  a  clvlc-mindcd 
hobbyist.  His  report  indicated  that  he  was 
quite  knowledgeable  In  the  subject,  but  it 
was  devoid  of  any  application  notes. 

SUMMATION     OF    L(\W     ENFORCEMENT    SCRVET 

As  you  can  see.  this  part  of  the  survey  wa£ 
even  1?S6  informative  than  the  security  sec- 
tion. It  does,  however,  in  my  opinion,  indi- 
cate that  wiretapping  and  hiding  micro* 
phones  In  various  locations  are  not  as  wide- 
spread as  some  people  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. Tills  becomes  obvious  when  you  nm 
down  the  list  of  crimes  that  an  avenge  de- 
partment comes  into  contact  with  each  week 

I  had  made  «Mnment  earlier  that  I  would 
discuss  the  reason  why  little  or  no  Informa- 
tion was  obtained  on  the  miniature  rfldiJ 
transmitter,  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  wirelesa  mike.  Most  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, as  wcU  as  security  chiefs,  know  thui 
the  Federal  Cammunlcatlona  Commission  in 
its  rules  and  regulations  spells  out  what  is 
and  is  not  permitted  with  respect  to  low- 
power  radio  transmitters.  Simply  stated  all 
types  of  electronic  snooping  that  depend  on 
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the  use  of  a  radio  traneBntt^or  are  Illegal. 
(See  "Federal  Communications  Conunission 
Kule  Changes  Affecting  Law  Enforcement 
.\gencie3."'  ""Law  and  Order."  September 
":9d4.t 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  SNOOPLR 

The  professional  eavesdropper  is  a  highly 
siciUfd  speolallst  whose  knowledge  and  com- 
plex -irnLy  of  technical  equipment  Is  for  hire. 
He  b  well  acquainted  with  sound  systems, 
electronics  and  telephone  equipment.  He  Is 
r/it  to  be  coufiu>cd  with  the  small-time  prl- 
vits  investigator  wiio  pltiuts  microphones 
under  the  beds  of  un^ur.pecting  lovers.  This 
r-pii  of  operation  is  not  only  beneath  his  dig- 
ui'y  but  does  not  have  the  monetary  return 
necessary  to  mterost  him. 

The  true  profc^ion.'!  la  as  adept  at  coun- 
i.?rmeusures  as  he  is  at  snooping.  Probably 
the  most  instructive  material  that  could  be 
published  cu  eJectronic  eavesdropping  would 
be  «o  pit  one  specialist  against  the  other  and 
rec>rii  the  cll^rts  of  each, 
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irRB.AN  RENEWAL— CONSTITUTION 
PLAZA— IN  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

.Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Look  magazine  which  is 
being  released  n."iUonaUy  today  contains 
un  interesting  and  very  favorable  article 
on  renewal  in  Hartford.  Conn, 

The  article  Is  entitled  "One  City's 
Answer  to  Downtown  Decay"  and  starts 
(Ut  as  follows: 

Circss  isn't  growing  in  the  streets  of  Hart- 
lord.  Conn.,  but  plenty  of  It  grows  high 
above  them.  Consiitiitlon  Plaza,  a  great 
plutform  buUt  above  the  traffic,  raises  city 
renewal  to  a  new  level. 

Constitution  Plaza  does  raise  the  res- 
toration and  rebuilding  of  downtown 
areas  to  a  new  level. 

It  is  a  magnificent  section  of  Hartford,  so 
overwhelmingly  right  In  so  many  ways  that 
a  visitor  might  eaaily  miss  its  most  vital 
quality — its  slgnlljcance  to  the  future  of 
every  city  in  the  land. 

The  successful  construction  of  Con- 
stitution Plaza  has  encouraged  other  ef- 
lyit*  to  build  new  structures  and  odd  to 
eidstlng  ones  in  downtown  Hartford, 
commercial,  residential,  cultural,  and 
eilucatlonal. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Hartford  is  well 
advanced  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
me  that  the  capital  city  of  my  State  is 
s-tltiiig  such  a  fine  example  to  otlier, 
often  larger,  cities  thi'oughout  Lhe  coun- 

m. 

It  is  a  shining  example  of  what  en- 
lightened private  enterprise  and  enlight- 
ened leadership  by  local  officials  can  ac- 
complish. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarlcs.  the  article  entitled.  "One 
City's  An.swer  to  Downtown  Decay." 

I  only  wish  that  I  could  also  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Look  photos 
of  the  renewal  area,  with  its  fountains, 
plantings,  and  examples  of  superb  archi- 
tecture. 

But  this  cannot  be  done,  so  I  would 
suggest  to  my  coUeasues  and  to  everyone 
el-si;  who  is  seriously  interested  in  con- 
structive approaches  to  downtown  re- 
newal that  they  look  at  this  article  or 
even  better  visit  Hartford  to  see  for 
tliemselves  what  can  t>e  accomplished. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"One  Citt's  Answer  to  Downtown  Decay 

Grass  Ifin't  growing  in  the  streets  of  Hart- 
fort.  Conn.,  but  plenty  of  it  grows  high  above 
them.  Constitution  Plaza,  a  great  platform 
built  above  the  traffic,  raises  city  renewal  to 
a  new  level.  In  a  mutual-benefit  plan  ap- 
propriate to  a  town  famous  for  Insurance. 
people  on  foot  are  safely  separated  from  peo- 
ple in  cars.  With  cars  parked  conveniently 
beneath,  families  are  free  to  stroll  among 
the  gardens,  shop  In  the  stores,  eat 
at  a  terrace  restaurant  and  enjoy  the 
fountain,  sculpture,  open  space,  and  shining 
architecture.  The  multlblock  plaza  has  also 
lifted  historic  Hartford's  formidable  civic 
pride  to  a  new  high,  triumphantly  clearing 
the  way  for  the  return  downtown. 

Constitution  Plaza  is  .so  overwhelmingly 
right  lu  so  many  ways  that  a  visitor  might 
easily  miss  Its  most  vital  quality — its  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  of  every  city  in  the 
land. 

The  plaza  Is  important  because  it  demon- 
strates that  the  central  city  can  lie  saved  If 
responsible  citizens  act.  First.  Gladden  W. 
Baker  and  Roger  Wllklns  of  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Co.  picked  up  the  master  plan  drawn 
by  architect  Charles  DuBose  and  Invested 
MO  million  to  make  it  a  reality.  The  next 
big  step  came  when  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In- 
sur.-tnce  Co.  reversed  it*  decision  to  move 
a'AMy  from  Hartford  and  projected  its  new. 
ship-shaped  headquarters  as  an  extension  of 
the  plaza.  Constitution  Plaza  proved  to  be 
Just  the  vote  of  confidence  in  the  city  that 
was  needed.  Across  the  street  from  it.  G. 
Pox  &  Co..  the  town's  largest  retailer,  built  a 
*12  million  addition.  Now  under  construc- 
tion nearby  Is  the  new  high-rise  headquarters 
of  Hartford  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  A 
half-dozen  blocks  away,  the  Travelers  has  re- 
cently completed  a  giant  computer  center. 
But  the  spirit  of  renewal  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  commercial  structures.  Bulldozers 
have  cleared  the  ground  for  twin  apartment 
towers.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  is 
at  work  on  plans  for  a  graduate  division 
downtoft'n.  South  of  the  plaza,  the  Wads- 
worth  Athenaeum,  one  of  the  country's  finest 
small  museums.  Is  adding  a  new  wing  and 
sculptiu-e  court. 

Constitution  Plaza  Is  also  important  be- 
cause It  represents  a  renewal  idea  of  criti- 
cal value  to  our  congested  cities.  The  plat- 
form principle  places  a  number  of  related 
buildings  on  a  raLwd  base,  connected  with 
service  and  parking  ai'eas  underneath.  It 
had  a  forerunner  In  New  York's  Rockefeller 
Center,  with  its  subsurface  pedestrian  streets. 
Today,  the  platform  approach  Is  on  the  de- 
sign boards  in  cities  across  the  country — the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  proposal  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Philadelphia's  Market  Street  East 
plan.  Seattle's  waterfront  proposal  and  San 
Francisco's  Market  Street  mall  The  plat- 
form, sorting  out  people  and  cars.  Is  no  cure- 
all,  but  H.'U-tford  is  a  dally  demonstration  of 
its  worth- 

The  plaza  is  Important,  finally,  because  It 
is  sufficiently  complete  to  w.Tlk  through  and 
appreciate.  But  other  downtown  projects 
have  not  been  laggardly.  In  many  centers — 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Providence.  Boston. 
Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  St.  Louli — the  reha- 
hilitation  of  downtown,  though  still  incom- 
plet«,  has  advanced  further  tlian  even  their 
own  citizens  reallrc.  Downtown's  new  look 
is  beginning  to  take  shape  Factories  and 
warehouses  are  disappearing  Living,  ship- 
ping, office,  entertainment,  and  cultural  cen- 
ters are  going  up  on  landscaped  plazas 
lx>unded  by  great  loop  highways.  In  Hart- 
ford, the  visitor  to  Constitution  Plaza  can 
already  see  the  multlleveled  cities  of  tomor- 
row reflected  in  its  great  glass  buildinga 


MR.   HUMPHREY  MAKES   A   GOOD 
POINT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  August  22,  in  an 
otherwise  excellent  editorial,  remarked 
that  "once  in  a  while"  Vice  President 
Humphrey  "makes  good  sense."  I  ad- 
mire this  newspaper,  but  I  want  to  take 
mild  exception  to  that  assertion :  I  believe 
tliat  Vice  Prrsident  Humphrey — that 
vibrant,  and  articiilate  statesman — al- 
ways makes  good  sense. 

He  made  good  sense  recently,  and  the 
Hartford  Courant  paid  him  tribute  for  it, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cation and  training  in  alleviating  the 
shameful  conditions  of  unemployment 
which  face  Negro  Americans  today. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  considers  tjctter  education  cen- 
tral to  the  achievement  of  the  Great 
Society.  Our  able  Vice  Pre.«ident  lias 
echoed  this  concern  of  the  President,  and 
has  done  so  eloquently  and  forcefully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
B£  follows: 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant.  Aug.  22,  1965] 
Humphrey  Makes  a  Good  Point 

Vice  President  HtJMPHRrv  has  a  well- 
earned  record  as  a  marathon  talker,  but  once 
In  a  while  he  makes  good  sense.  Speaking 
the  other  day  lu  Chicago,  he  pointed  out  that 
now  that  the  Negro  has  legally  won  his  civil 
rights,  new  problems  must  be  met.  Pore- 
most  among  these  Is  the  need  for  more  and 
better  employment.  The  unemployment 
rate  among  Negroes  is  c<Jhstantly  a  great  deal 
more  than  among  white  people.  And  despite 
the  general  rise  In  employment,  this  Is  not 
reflected  in  Negro  employment. 

Behind  this  sad  fact  is  the  more  basic  one 
of  education.  Many  of  the  Negroes  who  have 
come  out  of  the  South  are  poorly  equipped 
by  education  or  training  to  compete  m  the 
modern  industrial  world.  Furtliermore.  this 
incapacity  grows  as  the  standard  cf  skill 
needed  grows  higher  each  year.  The  basic 
need,  then,  says  Mr  Humphrey,  is  to  reach 
the  illiterate  and  semlllterate.  the  unskilled 
and  the  semiskilled,  and  by  Intensive  train- 
ing attempt  to  give  him  something  that  can 
be  sold  In  the  labor  market. 

This  lack  of  education  or  training  is  the 
Eource  of  many  other  ills,  including  delin- 
quency, dependency  on  relief,  unstable  fam- 
ily life,  and  general  hopelessness  If  there 
16  one  weak  spot  in  the  whole  antipoverty 
campaign,  it  Is  the  fact  that  training  ol  the 
untrained  has  not  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sized. Tliere  are  many  educational  programs 
being  launched,  but  not  many  of  the  lowest 
people  on  the  economic  totem  pole  are  being 
reached. 

Every  person,  black  or  white,  is  happier 
when  he  has  a  feeling  of  worth  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  most  white  people  to  know  the  feel- 
ing of  rejection,  of  being  on  the  very  periph- 
ery of  life,  that  must  be  the  pervasive  force 
in  the  lives  of  the  untrained  and  unskilled 
Negro.  He  ho*  been  uprooted  from  a  simpler 
environment,  and  lives  for  the  most  part 
as  a  rootless  and  unproductive  unit  In  a  lar)^e 
city.  It  Is  not  at  aU  strange  that  strong 
emotions,  including  hatred  and  revenge,  rise 
to  the  surface.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  Job. 
but  these  people  must  he  trained  so  that 
Lhey  too  can  taecome  part  of  the  productive 
world. 


oo 
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Wm'  WE  ARE  IN  VIETNAM  TODAY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  Adlal  Stevenson 
told  the  story  of  an  American  soldier — 
from  Indianapolis.  I  believe — who  ex- 
plained our  Nation's  presence  in  Korea 
in  this  way:  •Dear  Mom.  we  are  fight- 
ing today  in  Korea  so  that  we  won't 
have  to  fight  tomorrow  in  Indianapolis." 

This  helps  to  explain,  I  believe,  why 
«e  are  in  Vietnam  today.  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  greater  number  of 
Americans  acce.ot  this  and  support  our 
presence  In  Vietnam,  despite  the  tragedy 
of  wasted  life  which  war  inevitably 
brings. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Nation 
to  be  reminded  often  of  this  fact.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  this  editorial  from  the  Balti- 
more News  American  of  August  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American, 

Aug.  13.  19651 

Knowing  the  Enemy 

President  John.'ion  Is  correct  In  stating 
that  "there  Is  no  substantial  division  In  this 
country  •  •  •  nnd  no  substantial  division 
!n  Congrers"  over  his  Vietnam  policy. 

The  American  people.  In  fact.  wotUd  be 
.ighast  at  anything  even  resembling  a  sur- 
render, a  pull-out.  a  sell-out. 

There  Is  a  deep  national  consciousness  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Vietnam  struggle.  There 
is  a  broad  understanding  that  if  aggressive 
communl.<!m  Is  not  halted  In  Vietnam  it  will 
have  to  be  faced  elsewhere — and  poesibly 
closer  to  home. 

This  does  not  imply  that  there  Is  no  dis- 
sent In  the  Nation  over  Vietnam.  There  Is, 
and  in  this  free  society  It  would  be  surpris- 
ing It  there  were  not. 

Such  dissent  was  expressed  the  other  day 
by  protesting  marchers  who  illegally  Invaded 
the  Capitol  grounds  In  Washington.  They 
were,  of  course,  arrested — with  consid- 
erable mistreatment  on  the  part  of  police, 
as  eyc-wltnessed  by  a  reporter^and  their 
demonstration  collapsed. 

The  marchers  included  persons  of  high 
Intellectual  attainment,  .is  well  as  those  of 
the  Beatnik  and  unwashed  variety.  Can 
they  not  realize  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
being  fought  precisely  to  preserve  their  right 
to  march,  to  protest,  to  dissent? 


A  PROFLIGATE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Omaha.  Nebr..  World-Herald  on  August 
28  published  an  editorial  in  which  the 
Congress  is  taken  to  task  for  appro- 
priating more  money  than  some  of  the 
executive  agencies  have  required. 

We  have  left  ourselves  open  to  this 
justifiable  criticism  by  one  of  the  Mid- 
west's great  newspapers,  and  I  feel  it  is 
time  that  we  do  something  about  It. 

With  Increasingly  heavy  defense  re- 
quirements and  a  never-ending  series  of 
requests  from  the  administration  for 
funds  to  finance  Great  Society  programs, 
it  is  Imperative  that  we  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  .someday  the  well  will  run 
drj-.  We  must  give  more  attention  to 
fiscal  responsibility  and  abandon  the  idea 
that  deficit  financing  Is  not  dangerous. 
It  is  dangerous  if  this  country  is  to  re- 
main strong  and  free. 


Much  has  been  said  in  recent  weeks, 
Mr.  President,  about  having  both  guns 
and  butter.  I  bel.'eve  we  have  come  to 
the  fork  in  the  road  where  we  must  make 
a  decision.  The  national  best  interest 
must  be  given  first  consideration,  and 
part  of  that  consideration  must  be  the 
determination  to  keep  the  United  States 
solvent.  If  this  country  falls  apart  at 
the  seams  financially,  the  whole  free 
world  will  suffer  along  with  us. 

Last  January  19,  1  introduced  again 
a  Senate  joint  resolution  which  I  have 
been  sponsoring  for  several  years,  de- 
signed to  force  an  end  to  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

My  proposal  Is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
30.  I  have  been  joined  as  cosponsors 
by  Senators  Bybd  of  Virginia.  Heuska  of 
Nebraska,  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Lacsche  of  Ohio. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  30  would  re- 
quire that  Congress  remain  in  session 
until  provision  has  been  made  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  minimum 
payment  of  S500  million  toward  our  na- 
tional debt. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagues are  as  concerned  as  I  about 
maintaining  the  United  States  in  its 
present  position  of  strength  and  free- 
dom. I  firmly  believe  that  keeping  our 
country  financially  soimd  is  a  major  fac- 
tor in  this-  I  hope  that  Senators  serv- 
ing on  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  heed 
my  plea  to  bring  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 30  to  the  Senate  floor  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  country's  citi- 
zens bear  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the 
tax  burden,  Mr.  President.  It  is  in  tJie 
interest  of  these  millions  of  Americans 
that  I  feel  so  strongly  we  must  put  a 
brake  on  spending  and  start  reducing 
our  national  debt. 

One  of  our  illustrious  former  col- 
leagues said  just  a  few  days  ago.  In  an 
entirely  different  connection,  that  the 
clock  is  ticking  away.  It  is  ticking  away, 
too,  Mr.  President,  toward  the  hour  that 
we  must  make  a  determined  effort  to  cut 
back  Federal  spending  and  start  pajring 
the  bill  we  now  are  running  up  for  future 
generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  editorial  published 
August  28,  1965,  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Proplioatz  Congress 

This  Is  an  extraordinarily  pliant  Congress, 
as  Its  record  has  made  plain.  What  Mr. 
Johnson  wants.  Mr.  Johnson  gets. 

As  for  appropriations.  Mr.  Johnson  in  fact 
has  been  getting  more  than  he  asked  for  In  a 
number  of  Instances. 

When  the  President  requested  »1.600  mil- 
lion for  his  antipoverty  program,  the  House 
increased  that  figure  by  $400  million. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  asked  for  a  military 
pay  Increase  averaging  about  S  percent,  the 
Congress  doubled  It. 

The  White  House  asked  for  a  little  less 
than  86  billion  for  public  housing;  the  House 
voted  a  little  more  than  $6  billion:  the  Senate 
raised  the  figure  to  S7.500  million,  and  the 


figure  finally  agreed  on  was  even  more,  87,80o 
million. 

Spending  for  medicare  and  increased  soc.ii 
security  was  originally  set  at  »6  billion.  The 
House  Increased  this  by  8200  million.  The 
Senate  made  the  total  87.600  million,  ana 
the  conference  committee  cut  It  back  to 
$e.600  million. 

With  the  Congress  acting  In  such  Irre. 
sponsible  fashion.  Mr.  Johnson  was  In  a  pc. 
sitlon  to  play  the  role  of  a  fiscal  conservative 
And  this  he  might  have  done  quite  convinc- 
ingly If  he  had  announced  that  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  were  overreaching 
themselves  on  spending  and  that  he  had  no 
Intention  of  using  all  the  money  voted. 

But  no  such  word  has  come  from  M: 
Johnson,  nor  is  It  expected.  The  assoclutt 
architects  of  the  Great  Society  are  open!; 
gleeful  because  Congress  has  been  so  gen- 
erous, and  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  tn&t 
the  chief  arcliltect.  Mr.  Johnson,  is  desolutetl 
by  such  generosity. 

The  Tulsa  Tribune  recently  referred  to  the 
lawmakers  as  "a  runaway  Congress"  ths: 
doesn't  have  to  balance  a  budget,  and  seenis 
to  act  as  If  it  had  a  mandate  to  outspend  tie 
biggest  spender  in  White  House  hl.itorr 
namely  Mr.  Johnson. 

All  of  which  makes  for  a  fine  political  po- 
sition for  the  President,  but  stores  up  a  lot 
of  Inflationary  trouble  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  also  raises  some  questions  about 
future  Congresses  and  whether  there  e\'cr 
win  be  a  serious  effort  by  the  legislative 
branch  to  hold  down  spending. 

The  American  Congress  Is  unusual  amonc 
legislative  bodies  In  the  free  world,  in  that 
It  has  the  power  to  increase  spending  esti- 
mates submitted  to  It  by  the  executive 
department. 

In  Britain  and  the  Western  European 
coimtries.  the  legislature  can  grant  the 
amount  asked,  can  cut  It,  or  can  refuse  to 
appropriate  any  funds  at  all,  but  the  legis- 
lature cannot  appropriate  more  than  the 
spenders  ask  for. 

With  the  present  Congress  n':tlng  so  Irr- 
sponsibly  on  spending,  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent permitting  such  profligacy.  It  may  Ix 
time  to  give  some  serious  thought  to  a  con- 
stitutionnl  change  that  would  forbid  Con- 
gre.*;5  to  vote  more  money  than  the  President 
asks. 


MRS   AMERICA— LTT AH  WINS  AGAIN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  all  o! 
us  from  Utah  have  known  for  years 
that  our  mothers  are  the  best  in  the 
Nation  and  that  consistently  our  Utah 
girls  will  always  be  at  the  top  of  most 
beauty  and  talent  contests. 

Earlier  this  year  Mrs.  Harvey  Fletcher 
of  Provo,  Utah,  was  named  the  1965 
"Mother  of  the  Year."  Just  10  years  age 
another  Utahan.  also  was  named 
"Mother  of  the  Year."  I  could  go  on 
and  list  Miss  America,  Miss  Universe,  and 
any  other  number  of  contest  wirtners 
down  through  the  years  as  well. 

Now.  Utah  is  honored  to  have  in  its 
ranks  Mrs.  America  for  1965.  She  Is 
Mrs.  Don  L. — Alice — Buehner,  who  t^or. 
the  contest  over  the  last  weekend  in  San 
Diego.  Calif.  She  is  the  mother  of  six 
lovely  children — all  who  were  convinced 
that  their  mother  was  the  best  long  be- 
fore the  judges  proved  it  to  the  Nation. 

The  annoimcement  of  her  victory  de- 
serves widespread  recognition  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune's  Stephanie  Smith 
interviewing  her  family  after  the  award 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Recobo 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vtLS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
Aug.  30.  196SI 
Mrs.  Amebica— Otjr  "Best"  Mom. 
U.S.  Best,  Too 
(By  Stephanie  Smith) 
We  think  she's  the  best  mother  In   the 
wUole  world,"  Dale  Buehner.  10,  said  Sunday 
after  a  phone  call  from  dad  telUng  him  that 
>)13  mother,  Mrs.   Don  L.    (Alice)    Buehner, 
Had   been    chosen    Mrs.    America,    Saturday 
evening. 
Wlicn  Dad  relayed  the  message,  Dale  said, 
I  think  I'm  going  to  fulnt." 
Seven-year-old  Gary,  who  catches  squlr- 
rt]s  and  chipmunks  near  home  In  the  Mount 
Olympus  wooded  area,  said  only.  "Hey.  dad. 
I've  got  a  new  trap." 

ONLY    GIBL 

Msa,  3  year  old,  the  only  girl  among  the 
finilly  of  six  children,  said,  "Daddy  called 
'IS  because  mom  was  too  busy  having  her 
picture  taken. 

He  talked  to  all  of  us  except  Jeff  because 
I  hung  up.  1  thought  Jeff  already  had 
talked  to  him." 

Mrs.  Walter  (Jeanne)  Welti.  Mrs. 
Buehiier's  mother,  said,  "I  think  she  deserves 
the  title,  but  we  certainly  didn't  expect  her 
to  win." 

WHOLE    FAMILT 

.\na  the  whole  Buehner  family  Is  con- 
TincTd  their  mother  Is  the  best.  Jeff.  B.  re- 
ported that  the  only  time  she  ever  became 
crors  was  when  he  hurt  someone.  "And  that 
ifin't  very  often." 

Dh\e  commented  that  "She  Isn't  grouchy 
with  us,  keeps  a  house  neat  and  Is  a  pretty 
good  cook.  Her  meatloaf  Is  really  good."  He 
added,  "She  alngs  and  pnlnts  a  lot.  too." 

Gary  said  he  watched  the  contest  on  tele- 
vision. "But  mom  was  on  for  Just  a  minute. 
D«d  was  on  longer, " 

SWTM    LESSONS 

■  MDm  is  special."  Lisa  said,  "because  she 
takes  me  swinunlng  at  my  friend's  all  the 
tunc.  I'm  taking  swimming  lessons,  too," 
she  remarked. 

The  2-year-oId.  Bobby,  when  asked  where 
his  mommy  was.  replied,  "She's  gone  " 

The  baby  of  the  family,  8-month-old 
Dzmnle,  went  on  eating  his  canned  vege- 
t-ibles  as  If  nothing  at  all  had  happened. 
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-Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President. 
niaiiy  years  ago  it  became  a  cliche  to 
say  that  foreign  aid  has  no  constitu- 
ents—to assert  that  becatise  the  benefits 
of  foreign  aid  are  dissipated  beyond  our 
national  borders,  support  for  foreign  aid 
appropriations  was   difficult  to  justify. 

I  am  one  who  believes  deeply  in  the 
justice  and  the  necessity  of  foreign  aid. 

I  believe  our  national  interest  re- 
quires this  aid— and  I  believe  our  na- 
tional honor  demands  it.  As  President 
Johnson  said  not  long  ago,  "We  did  not 
choose  to  be  the  guardian  at  the  gate." 
No,  we  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guard- 
ian— but  history  has  chosen  us.  And 
if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  demands  of 
history,  we  must  be  willing  to  appor- 
tion a  small  part  of  our  vast  resources 
so  that  other  nations  may  be  assisted  in 
achieving  internal  development,  mili- 
tary security,  and  a  better  life  for  all. 

I  was  impressed  recently  by  an  ex- 
ceUent  editorial  In  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister.   I  commend  to  my  colleagues,  and 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  this  editorial,  published  Monday, 
August  23:  "Foreign  Aid  Continued." 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 

Aug.  23.  19851 

Foreign  Aid  Continiied 

Differences  in  Congress  over  foreign  aid 
usually  center  around  the  amount  to  vote 
for  foreign  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance. This  time  President  John.son  sub- 
mitted the  lowest  request  In  the  history  of 
the  foreign  aid  program — for  83.38  billion— 
and  both  houses  voted  to  authorize  close  to 
this  amount.  Nevertheless,  the  foreign  a'd 
bill  remained  tied  up  In  a  bitterly  deadlocked 
House-Senate  conference  committee  for  2 
months  before  agreement  was  reached  last 
week  on  a  compromise,  which  wa*  approved 
Thursday  In  the  House. 

The  deadlock  developed  over  the  Sen- 
ates determination  to  bring  about  funda- 
mental overhaul  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  Senate  sought  to  achieve  this  by  au- 
thorizing foreign  aid  funds  for  a  2-year  pe- 
riod but  stipulating  that  aid  under  the  pro- 
gram should  terminate  as  of  June  30.  1967. 
The  President  was  directed  by  the  Senate 
In  the  Interim  to  bring  In  plaiis  by  July  1, 
1966.  for  a  new  program  In  accordance  with 
guidelines  contained  In  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a 
16-member  "Foreign  Aid  Planning  Commit- 
tee," to  be  made  up  mostly  of  Congressmen, 
to  advise  and  assist  the  President  and  to 
make  It^  own  report  by  January  3.  1967. 

The  House  conferees  objected  to  the  2- 
yenr  authorization,  terminating  the  exist- 
ing progr.im  and  requiring  the  proposed 
studies.  Senate  Members  gave  up  the  2- 
month  battle  after  extracting  a  ffice-savlng 
compromise  in  which  the  President  was 
merely  urged  "to  inaugurate  a  review  of 
the  aid  program  as  presently  constituted  " 

Tlu"  Senate-passed  authorization  meas- 
ure would  have  required  the  President  to 
submit  proposals  for  separating  economic 
and  military  aid  programs  and  providing 
for  administration  of  nonmlUtary  assist- 
ance under  a  single  agency.  Tills  would 
have  coristltuted  a  valuable  reform. 

But  more  harm  than  good  could  well 
have  come  from  the  Senate's  Insistence  that 
the  entire  aid  program  be  scrapped  and 
started  over  afresh.  One  of  the  major  weak- 
nesses of  the  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
the  Instability  and  uncertainty  caused  by 
the  succession  of  overhauls  and  reorganiza- 
tions Inflicted  by  Congress  on  the  adminis- 
tering Agency. 

The  authorization  measure  must  still  clear 
the  Senate,  and  bills  providing  the  actual 
appropriations  have  to  be  acted  on  by  both 
Houses.  But  the  major  hurdles  have  been 
cleared,  providing  assurance  that  the  United 
States  again  fully  Intends  to  honor  the  for- 
eign economic  and  military  assistance  com- 
mitments It  has  been  responsibly  assuming 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  In  the  Interest 
of  world  peace  and  economic  progress. 


JAMES  V.  BENNETT,  FORMER  DI- 
RECTOR OF  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS. 
SUPPORTS  BILL  TO  COMPENSATE 
\aCTIMS  OF  CRIMES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  public  servants  which 
this  country  has  had  during  this  gen- 
eration is  James  V.  Bennett.  For  27 
years  he  served  as  Director  of  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  In  his  years  of  serv- 
ice in  this  post,  prisoners,  lawyers.  Rep- 
resentatives, Senators,  judges,  and  just 
plain  citizens  grew  to  admire  and  respect 


this  man  for  his  compassion  and  firm 
will. 

Last  August,  when  he  retired,  speeches 

in  his  praise  echoed  both  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  the  House.  Many  of  us  felt  that 
his  retirement  would  mean  that  the 
country  would,  henceforth,  be  deprived 
of  his  counsel,  advice,  and  wisdom;  but, 
fortunately,  he  is  still  concerning  him- 
self with  problems  and  Issues  at  the  very 
forefront  of  criminal  law. 

The  other  day,  I  was  greatly  pleased 
to  receive  a  letter  from  him.  congratu- 
lating me  on  my  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
compensate  the  victims  of  violent  crimes. 
He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  to  ap- 
pear at  hearings  on  the  bill  when  they 
are  held.  I  can  think  of  few  men  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world  at 
large  who  would  be  more  qualified  to 
testify  on  such  a  plan,  I  hope  that  such 
hearings  are  held  soon  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  Mr.  Bennett's  testimony. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Bennett's  letter  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.    DEPARTAtENT   OF    JUSTICE, 

BtmEAU  OP  Phisows, 
Washington,  July  14,  196S. 
Hon.  Ralph  Tarbosodoh. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  was  delighted  at  the  Intro- 
duction of  your  bill  to  compensate  the  vic- 
tims of  certain  crimes.  It  Is  a  proposal  that 
has  been  discussed  frequently  here.  In  the 
United  Nations  meetlnjs  on  crime  and  de- 
linquency, and  at  a  number  of  Judicial  con- 
ferences during  my  teniu-e  as  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  It  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed frcm  time  to  time  by  the  section  on 
criminal  law  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, on  which  I  have  served  as  an  ofilcer  for 
a  good  many  years.  I  am  sure  you  are  also 
aware  that  Justice  Goldberg  has  propoimded 
the  Idea. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Introduction  of 
5'our  bill  will  crystallize  the  tremendous  sup- 
port that  I  know  exists  for  It.  In  the  event 
hearings  are  scheduled,  I  would  like  very 
much  to  appear.  The  bill  la  well  drafted, 
but  I  may  have  some  further  suggestions  as 
to  details. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Bennett. 

Consultant. 


THE  FREEDOM  ACADEMY  IS 
NEEDED 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Ml-.  President,  from  far 
and  near  across  the  land,  there  Is  a  ris- 
ing crescendo  of  support  for  enactment 
of  the  so-called  Freedom  Academy  bill, 
once  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  recently 
unanimously  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  committee  of  the  House. 
All  that  now  dehiys  House  action  is  the 
need  to  get  a  rule  from  the  House  Rules 
Committee  which  will  clear  the  legisla- 
tion for  action  on  the  House  floor. 

Recently,  Henry  Mayers,  chairman  of 
the  Cold  War  Council,  headquartered  at 
2301  West  Third  Street.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  was  Internewed  on  station  KNBC- 
TV  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  needs  and  the 
proposed  programs  of  a  freedom  acad- 
emy. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Interview  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  Interview  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Freedom  Academy 
(TV  Interview  with  Henry  Mayers  (exfcrpts 

from     trunscrlpt) ,     station     KNBC.     Los 

Angeles  1 

Bob  WRiGKr.  With  us  here  in  the  studio 
Is  the  man  who  toundfd  the  Cold  War  Coun- 
cil and  Is  now  its  chairman.  Henry  Mayers 
Is  a  Los  Angeles  advertising  exefzutive.  He 
was  named  advertising  man  of  the  year  for 
1957  by  the  Western  States  Advertising  Agen- 
cies Association.  During  the  next  half  hour, 
we  win  question  him  closely  on  the  merits  of 
this  new  organ'.ratlon.  Joining  me  in  the 
questioning  will  be  KRCA  reporters  Bill 
Brandt  and  Bob  Drackett.  We'll  begin  the 
questioning   with    Mr.   Bracken. 

Question-  Mr  Mayers,  would  you  give  us 
fome  background  on  the  Cold  War  Council? 
What's  Its  primary  purpose? 

Answer  The  council  is  a  group  of  citizens 
in  communications  industries.  We  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
nonmllitary  activities  of  Communists  around 
the  world  represent  a.s  gre:it  a  threat  to  our 
securltv  and  otir  survival  as  the  military 
capacity  of  the  Sortet  Union.  In  the  mili- 
tary area  we  have  a  ?55  billion  defense  budget 
that  is  Insurance  ugisinst  military  aggressions 
by  the  Communists  in  the  free  world.  We 
need  comparable  insurance  against  nonmili- 
tiiry  agerosslons  In  the  form  of  political  war- 
fare of  the  type  thnt  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
put  Cuba  into  -he  Communist  bloc.  The 
free  world  lacks  the  capacity  to  prevent  more 
Cubaa.  We  have  yet  tn  develop  techniques, 
strategies,  and  weapons  that  can  counteract 
that  kind  of  Communist  activity.  In  political 
warfitre  their  strategy  ond  weapons  are  to- 
day overwhelmingly  superior  to  ours. 

Only  when  we  develop  what  the  Cold  War 
Council  calls  a  freedom  olfenslve  to  counter- 
act the  Kremlin's  drive  for  world  domination, 
will  free  world  nations  be  assured  of  se- 
curity in  the  nonmihtarv  area  If  we  do  not 
develop  such  capacity.  Communist  political 
power  may  continue  to  expand  throughout 
the  undeveloped  world.  We  may  ultimately 
be  f.iced  with  no  other  alternatives  than 
surrender  or  nuclear  war. 

Qu?*tlon.  Tour  organization  talks  a  great 
deal  about  a  freedom  academy.  Exactly  what 
Is  this,  and  what  Is  the  status  of  the  project? 

Answer.  That  happens  to  be  the  only  ex- 
ample of  what  might  be  called  cold  war  legis- 
lation that  Is  before  Congress  today.  Un- 
fortunately. It  has  iieen  before  Congress  for 
3  years,  and  it  has  been  largely  neglected, 
pigeonholed  in  committees.  It  Is  opposed  by 
the  State  Department,  although  a  Gallup  poll 
revealed  that  about  4  out  of  5  people  who 
have  an  opinion  on  It,  favor  the  Idea. 

Question.  I  think  we  might  like  to  exam- 
ine that.  Could  you  tell  us  In  a  very  few 
words  what  Is  the  freedom  academy? 

Answer.  A  freedom  academy  Is  to  be  set 
up  by  a  Commission,  under  the  freedom 
commission  bill.  It  calls  for  a  six-man 
Commission  of  three  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans,  structurally  very  much  like 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  While  they 
develop  atomic  power,  this  commission 
wotild  seek  to  develop  our  capacity  for  non- 
mllitary warfare  in  all  phases.  It  would 
conduct  resetu'oh  and  it  would  establish  an 
academy  (or  training  American  citizen?  who^ 
work  oversea.'*,  and  also  citizens  of  other 
free  world  nations  That.  In  its  es.sence.  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  freedom  commission 
blU, 

Question.  Well,  can't  all  of  this  be  done 
through  existing  agencies  like  the  USIA 
and  the  Foreign  Service  School,  and  the 
State  Department? 

Answer,  The  freedom  commission  bill 
was  Introduced  becauise.  despite  the  need, 
nothing  like  that  has  been  done.  There 
has   been   no   coordinated   effort   and   inte- 


grated study  of  the  kind  that  bill  recom- 
mends. The  existing  agencies  you  mention 
do  not  believe  that  there  Is  necessity  for  it. 

Question.  Who  would  formulate  the  pro- 
gram that  would  be  taught  In  the  school? 
What  son  of  people  would  you  get  on  your 
faculty,  as  It  were,  of  this  freedom  academy? 

Answer.  All  over  the  free  world  there  ore 
people,  mostly  outside  of  government,  who 
devote  full  time  to  Ule  problems  of  the  cold 
war.  They  are  very  dedicated  and  very  clear 
m  their  basic  concepts  as  to  what  must  be 
done  to  counteract  Communist  political 
warfare.  The  problem,  in  our  country,  is 
not  tinding  people  or  knowing  what  they 
would  teach,  but  having  the  will  to  take  the 
waging  of  propaganda  and  political  warfare 
OB  seriously  as  the  Communists  do. 

Question.  Let  me  ask  you  speclOcolly. 
Would  somebody  like  Dr.  P'red  C.  Sch.warz — 
who  Is  a  self-styled  expert  In  this  area,  at 
least — would  he  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  foculty  of  the  Freedom  Academy  if  it 
ex-sted  tod  .y''  ^ 

Answer.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  An  ex- 
pert on  political  warfare  must  be  more  than 
an  expert  on  communism.  The  men  whom 
I  refer  to  arc  tiot  identified  with  any  crusad- 
ing effort,  some  are  political  scientists,  some 
are  ex-dlplomats.  some  are  ex-mllltary  men. 
some  are  foreign  correspondents,  'There's 
one  group  in  the  Univerpity  of  Pennsylvania 
known  as  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute. They  write  scholarly  volumes  on  the 
subject,  such  as  "Protracted  Conflict,"  "A 
Forward  Strategy  for  America."  and  "The 
New  Frontier  of  War."  TlieEe  are  «l).  tS,  and 
•7  boo!:;.  Or.e  of  the  purposes  of  the  Cold 
War  Council  is  to  try  to  bring  the  thoughts 
of  these  people  down  to  the  gras-iroots— to 
put  their  views  In  briefer,  more  digestible 
form,  for  the  average  person  to  gr»sp.  A 
Cold  War  Council  booklet  that  costs  us  a  few 
cents  relays  some  of  the  ideas  these  (6  books 
contain. 

Question,  Mr.  Mayers,  aren't  their  Ideas 
being  used  within  the  present  organizations, 
like  the  foreign  policy  school,  the  Foreign 
Service  School? 

Answer.  Not  rlielr  basic  theory  of  the  neces- 
sity for  going  on  a  freedom  offensive.  That 
Is  not  being  taught,  because  our  present 
Government  doesn't  see  the  danger  as  we 
see  It.  Our  policymakers  go  on  the  assump- 
tion that  anything  that  would  cmborrass  the 
Soviets  or  put  them  in  a  bad  light  would  be 
regarded  as  provocative  and  increase  tensions 
and  make  negotiations  more  difBcult.  This 
Is  what  the  Soviets  love  to  liave  them  think. 
We  think  just  the  opposite. 

Question.  Are  you  saying,  then,  that  the 
Government  has  a  "no  win"  policy? 

Ariswer.  That's  a  rather  oversimplified 
statement.  What  the  world  needs  Is  a  "no 
win"  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Sm'iet  Union. 
Our  policy  should  be  to  try  to  force  such  a  de- 
velopment within  the  Soviet  Union,  by  ac- 
tively cultivating  opinion  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  There  are  tensions  there,  too. 
There  are  the  Soviet  youth,  the  scientists 
and  the  manager  group — they're  not  neces- 
sarily out  for  world  domination,  the  way 
the  present  Kremlin  leadership  is. 

Question.  Isn't  there  built  into  this  sort 
of  a  notion,  a  terrible  chance  tliat  rather 
than  embarrass  the  Soviets,  we'd  embarrass 
our  own  Government  by  having  State  go  In 
one  direction  and  this  new  superagency 
going  in  another  direction  In  these  coun- 
tries? 

Answer,  The  concept  that  [wlltical  war- 
fare Is  not  necessarily  the  business  of  diplo- 
mats Is  basic  to  the  position  of  the  Cold 
War  Council.  The  St.itB  Department  hasn't 
built-in  authority,  under  our  Constitution 
to  make  foreign  policy.  Only  the  President 
has  that  authority.  He  decides  what  he 
wonts  the  State  Department  to  do.  to  carry 
out  that  policy.  If  the  President  chooses 
to  set  up  another  organization  like  a  Free- 
dom Commission  or  a  strategy  board,  there's 


nothing  that  necessarily  involves  any  con- 
flict. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  White 
House  advisers  right  now  who  would  in  it 
sense  be  encroaching  en  the  State  Depiirt. 
ment's  area.  If  that  were  their  exclusive  area. 
That's  the  big  Issue.  We  feel  that  dipio. 
mats  are  not  nec.easarily  conflict  managers. 

Question.  In  a  sense,  since  the  Soviets 
don't  admit  their  underhanded  propaganda, 
so  to  speak — if  we  would  have  a  pert-on  on 
the  President's  staff,  wouldn't  this  be  in  > 
sense  admitting  that  we  were  doing  prop.i- 
gauda? 

Answer.  By  all  means,  we  should  admit  It. 
One  of  our  Inhibitions  la  fear  of  the  won! 
"propaganda."  because  It  can  only  mean  lies 
or  underhanded  activity.  This  Is  a  mistake 
We're  talking  about  political  communica- 
tion. You  c.nn  use  any  words  you  want.  But 
the  truth  has  to  be  presented  about  t.he  na- 
ture and  the  objectives  of  the  United  St,ite5. 
and  about  the  fact  that  we  are  the  onlv 
legitimate  revolution  In  history.  We  tn'.isi 
also  tell  the  truth  about  the  nature  o[  tsie 
enemy.  Bcdby  Kennedy  came  back  con- 
vinced by  that.  He  saw  that  we  mu&t  du 
more  than  just  tallc  about  ourselves.  Wt 
must  talk  about  the  threat  those  people  art 
facing,  when  they  believe  Communist 
pnmlses. 

Question.  Is  it  possible  to  sell  freedom? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  you  should  sell  anv- 
thing  but  the  self-interest  of  the  people 
whom  we  are  nddi'es.='lng.  That's  where  the 
Communists  are  very  clever.  Thev  Identify 
themselves  with  the  self-interest  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  courre.  they  deceive  them.  They 
promise  the  laboring  grou{)s  better  condi- 
tions, and  once  they  get  In  control,  those 
people  are  slaves  of  the  st.ite.  Tliey  pro.tiis? 
the  farmers  more  land,  but  once  lliey  get  in 
control,  the  state  takes  over  the  land.  So 
it's  the  deceptions  that  must  be  brought  out. 
so  that  the  Communli^ts  do  not  get  away  with 
the  claim  that  they  are  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, when  they're  really  nothing  but  th*' 
wave  of  a  return  to  feudalism  under  s'i*te 
capitalism. 

Question.  I'd  like  to  follow  the  qucsi;on 
Mr.  Brandt  raised  a  few  minutes  ago.  about 
embarrassing  our  Government.  If  we  might 
take  a  specific.  Suppose  we  launched  the 
program  you're  describliig.  t.o  try  to  capitallK? 
on  the  unrest  in  Communist  China.  Sup- 
pc^e  that  due  to  that  program  and  the  cur- 
rent food  shortage,  the  revolution  did  start 
m  China.  Wouldn't  the  US,  Qovernmcnt 
face  quite  a  dllenuna?  If  it  went  in  to  sup- 
port the  revolution.  It  might  lead  to  a  nu- 
clear war.  If  It  didn't  do  anything,  as  with 
Hungary,  we'd  get  an  even  bigger  black  eye 

Answer.  We  could  no  nothing  more  foolish 
than  to  create  another  Hungary  anywhere 
But  the  Idea  that  you  arbitrarily  barge  In  and 
try  to  create  revolution  is  not  the  concept  oi 
nonmllitary  warfare.  There  are  anttreeitne 
groups  in  all  of  these  cotintries  to  be  guided 
In  nonviolent  channels  If  we  had  been 
really  alert  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  such 
ontl-Communist  forces  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, we  might  have  prevented  the  unneces- 
sary slaughter  of  a  Hungary.  But  we  were 
not  In  contact  with  that  leadership  In 
every  one  of  these  satellite  countries  there 
are  divisions,  there  are  tensions,  there  i's  the 
capacity  to  force  concessions  from  a  govern- 
ment that  is  not  serving  the  Interests  ol  the 
people. 

Political  warfare  is  a  more  sophisticated 
form  of  warfare  than  military  action  or  civil 
revolt.  It  can  slowly  weaken  ft  regime.  There 
are  tremendous  conflicts  between  the  people 
of  Russia  and  the  Kremlin,  too.  Our  con- 
cern is  to  cultivate  the  potential  opposition 
We  are  fighting  the  Kremlin,  not  the  Russian 
people.  We  think  they're  on  our  side,  and 
that  it's  just  an  accident  that  communism 
and  Leninism  took  hold  of  Russia. 

Question.  How  do  these  trained  agents  of 
the  Freedom  Academy  get  that  Information 
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into  Russia?     We  can't  even  get  our  radio 
broadcasts  Into  RuFsia. 

Answer:  That's  a  misunderstanding.  The 
potential  Is  increoaing  every  day,  and  It  Is  al- 
ready very  great,  to  get  news  and  informa- 
tion Into  Russia.  There  are  organizations 
5uch  OS  the  American  Committee  for  Llbera- 
non,  which  Is  icontinually  broadcasting  Into 
all  of  the  U.S.S  R.  countries  from  Munich. 
There  Is  an  organization  called  NTS  which  Is 
a  completely  underground  one.  which  has 
not  only  mobile  radios,  but  nil  -iorts  of  meth- 
ods of  bringing  literature  In  by  ships,  and 
by  other  means.  The  Iron  Curtain  Is  not  as 
airtight  as  you  Imply.  We  Just  haven't  got 
the  will  to  pursue  our  opportunities.  Inci- 
dentally. Mr.  SarnofI,  being  highly  skilled  In 
the  technical  field  of  broadcasting,  developed 
n  number  of  recommendations  such  as  drop- 
ping down  very  Inexpensive  receiving  sets. 
There's  no  communication  problem  we  can't 
solve,  if  we  have  the  will  to  approach  it  the 
w»y  we  approach  military  problems. 

Question.  But  do  we  have  the  people  to 
do  it'  This  presupposes  a  large,  very  skill- 
ful, well  trained  force.  Where  would  these 
people  come  from? 

Answer.  There  are  quite  a  few  in  America, 
and  all  over  the  world  there  are  antl-Com- 
munlst  organizations  who  are  working  on 
these  things  right  now.  But  they're  working 
under  great  handicaps,  whereas  the  Commu- 
nists get  their  guidance,  support  and  all  sorts 
of  aid  from  Soviet  Russia.  Most  of  these 
antl-Communlst  groups  are  utterly  without 
support,  especially  it  they  happen  to  repre- 
sent what  you  might  call  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst left,  which  doesn't  happen  to  be  in  power 
in  the  country. 

Now  the  Soviets  don't  care  who  Is  in  power. 
They  not  only  set  up  a  Communist  Party, 
they  get  front  organizations  to  carry  out 
their  line,  regardless  We  should  do  the 
same.  We  have  to  get  leaders  of  the  coun- 
tries telling  their  people  the  story.  Not  the 
story  of  the  United  States,  necessarily.  This 
is  not  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia,  or  conflict  of  two  system.;  of 
society,  a.  concept  which  the  Soviets  would 
love  to  have  us  believe.  This  Is  a  conflict 
between  a  tremendous  totalitarian,  impe- 
rialistic power  and  all  the  people  of  the 
world  whom  they  would  like  to  put  under 
state  slavery. 

Question.  Mr.  Mayers.  If  I  underst;ind  you 
right,  you're  saying  that  we  should  use  some 
of  the  methods  the  Commiuilsts  are  pres- 
ently using— some  of  the  heavy,  under- 
handed methods. 

Answer.  Tlieres  nothing  underhanded 
about  telling  the  free  world.  antl-Commu- 
nut  story,  or  about  the  methods  to  be  used. 
The  antl-Communlst  story  lias  to  be  told  by 
natives  of  each  country  to  the  people  of 
thiit  country.  That  Is  one  Communist 
strategy  we  can  adopt.  We.  too,  can  subsl- 
di^e  the  activities  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
.-adio  stations,  the  authors  and  the  scholars 
In  those  countries.  I  say  subsidize  In  a  per- 
'ectly  legitimate  and  open  sense.  There's 
nothing  cloak  and  dagger  about  this  at  all. 
But  we  have  to  make  the  effort  tiiat  they  do. 
The  best  comparison  I  can  make  is  that  we 
'pend  about  S120  million  a  year  on  an  In- 
formation agency  and  they  spend  $2  billion 
s  yesr  on  all  forms  of  propaganda  and  politi- 
cal activity.  They  have  500.000  paid  agents 
around  the  world  doing  these  things.  They 
"■111  go  Into  a  small  country  where  we  have 
»n  Embassy  of  maybe  10  or  20  people  and 
wey'U  have  150  people  In  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
what  are  they  doing?  They're  not  taking 
«re  or  diplomatic  niceties. 

Question.  Mr.  Mayers,  most  experts  in  the 
Oeld  express  the  thought  that  the  Russians 
lear  ,-,n  atomic  war  as  much  as  we  do.  They 
doni  want  it  any  more  than  we  do.  Do 
PU  think  that  If  we  were  to  launch  a  propa- 
eanda  offensive  of  this  kind  that  this  might 
weate  an  atmosphere  where  a  hot  war  wovild 
Oe  more  desirable  to  them? 


Answer.  The  Cold  War  Council  believes 
there  Is  greater  danger  of  a  hot  war  in  our 
present  policies  of  inaction  in  the  face  of 
Communist  political  aggressions.  We  think 
that  unless  we  go  on  the  offensive  and  con- 
vince the  Kremlin  that  they  ciinnot  win  con- 
trol of  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia  and 
the  Near  East,  they  have  no  reason  to  aban- 
don their  designs  for  world  conquest  The 
Russian  people  do  fear  war.  As  far  as  tlie 
Kremlin  Is  concerned,  our  military  are  pretty 
■well  convinced  that  the  Soviets  won't  make 
any  hasty  decision  about  going  to  war  when 
we  have  the  capacity  of  retoUation  that  we 
hove.  The  Russian  people  think  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  bomb  them  largely 
because  the  Kremlin  spends  great  sums  of 
money  propagandizing  the  Russian  people. 
Propaganda  is  one  of  the  biggest  industries 
inside  Russia,  as  well  as  Its  greatest  export. 
If  they  still  have  to  do  thot.  after  40 
years,  you  can  Imagine  how  vulnerable  they 
are  to  a  countereffort  which  doesn't  neces- 
sarily preach  bloody  revolution  or  anything 
as  superflclal  as  that,  but  that  encourages 
the  forces  within  Russia  which  are  going  to 
change  the  character  of  the  leadership  In 
the  Kremlin,  some  day  The  policies  we 
recommend  would  accelerate  that  change 

Question.  Isn't  It  true  that  the  boslc  bat- 
tleground you  speak  of  Is  In  the  nonwhlte 
areas  of  the  world  today?  Don't  you  feel 
that  we  have  some  problems  here  at  home 
that  we  ought  to  cope  with? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  there's  any  conncc 
tlon  between  the  two.  Except,  of  course. 
that  the  Communists  will  take  advantage 
of  any  and  every  one  of  our  Injustices  and 
our  tensions.  They  make  the  most  of  them 
and  they  also  invent  them,  whether  there  is 
a  basis  or  not.  But  they  have  Injustices  and 
discontents  and  tensions,  too,  and  we  have 
to  make  the  most  of  their  vuinorabllltles. 
If  yoiu'  question  means,  "Do  vou  think  we 
ought  to  do  nothing  until  we  have  solved 
oiu  race  problem  in  the  South,"  Id  say  ab- 
solutely no.  because  that  problem  may  be 
with  us  for  many  years.  We  are  facing  a 
challenge  rlEht  now  which  is  not  a  de- 
bating society  challenge.  We  can't  offord 
to  lose  a  few  more  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  we've  lost  Cuba.  We  haven't  a  perfect 
society  and  we  will  not  have  it  a  hundred 
years  from  now — but  that's  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  defend  the  society  we  have,  right 
now. 

Question.  Mr.  Mayers,  you've  claimed.  I 
believe,  that  your  group  is  nonpartisan.  And 
yet,  isn't  It  true  that  you  have  said  that 
one  of  the  reasons  your  Freedom  Academy 
bill  has  not  passed  Congress  is  that  Senator 
FpLntticHT.  a  liberal  Democrat.  Is  opDo-:Pd 
to  it?  '^'^     ' 

Answer.  I  haven't  said  that,  although  I 
believe  he  Is  opposed  to  It.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  It  hasn't  passed.  I  would  £ay 
Its  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  rather,  a  lack 
of   awareness    of    Its    existence. 

Question.  Wasn't  the  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  MtJNDT.  a  conservative  Republican? 
Answer.  It  was  Jointly  written  by  Senator 
MuNDT.  a  eonsen'ative  Republican,  and  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douolas.  a  liberal  Democrat.  It's 
sponsored  by  12  Senators  of  both  parties, 
and  In  tile  House  it  was  Introduced  by  Syd- 
ney Herlono,  a  Democrat  and  Walter  Judd, 
a  Republican.  No,  there's  nothing  partisan 
about  the  congressional  sponsorship  of  the 
Freedom  Commission  bill.  It  requires  that 
there  be  three  Republicans  and  three  Demo- 
crats on  it;  It  requires  that  the  Commission 
members  be  approved  by  both  Houses. 

Question.  Then  there  isn't  any  political 
group  that's  holding  up  this  bill  In  Congress? 
Answer.  1  wouldn't  say  It's  a  political 
group.  I  would  say  It's  the  State  Depart- 
ment chiefly.  The  history  of  It  Is  that  It 
actually  passed  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the 
1B81  session  by  a  voice  vote.  It  had  cleared 
tlie  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcomralttee 


with  a  very  strong  endorsement  In  which 
they  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  ever  offered  the  Senate.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  session  for  It  to  go  to  the  House. 
Ne.xt  session  It  was  reintroduced,  but  Mr 
PrLBBiGHT  asked  that  it  l>e  referred  to  his 
committee.  That  was  In  February  1961.  and 
It  still  Isn't  out  of  his  committee.  The  rea- 
son he  gives  is  that  he  asked  the  executive 
department  for  their  views  on  it  and  he 
couldn't  hold  hearings  until  they  gave  their 
views.  He  waited  15  months  for  the  State 
Department  to  answer  his  request.  That  was 
4  months  ago. 

Question.  Would  the  Cold  War  Council  be 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  external  man- 
ifesKiilons  of  communism?  You  are  not  In- 
terested in  the  areas  that  the  John  Birch 
Society  Is,  for  Instance. 

Answer.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the 
external  threat  and  what  can  be  done  about 
It  In  the  field  of  political  communications. 
The  Cold  War  Council,  you  know,  vas 
founded  by  citizens  engaged  In  advertising, 
public  relations,  and  the  communications 
fields. 

Bob  Weight.  "Sorry,  time's  up" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  fine  interview,  Henrj'  Mayers 
and  his  widely  recognized  Cold  'War 
Council  have  been  getting  out  pamphlct.s 
and  brochures  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  Freedom  Academy  and  the  ovex- 
al!  weakness  In  America's  cold  war  aciivl- 
ties  because  of  our  continuing  failure  to 
tool  up  our  cold  war  arsenal  and  effec- 
tively to  train  the  necessary  personnel  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  modern  cold  war 
techniques. 

Among  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  im- 
portant American  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines which  have  endorsed  the  Freedom 
Academy  legislation  is  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  San  Diego.  Calif.  I  ask  consent 
that  an  editorial  from  this  fine  metro- 
politan paper  entitled  "Freedom  Acad- 
emy Is  Needed"  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wotn-D  Teach  Reds'  Tactics  :  Fbeeooh 
Academy  Is  Needed 
For  5  years  now.  House  and  Senate  pro- 
posals for  the  establishment  of  a  Freedom 
Commission  and  Freedom  Academy  have 
been  thwarted  in  ContTress  even  as  the' United 
States  continues  to  suffer  hot  and  cold  war 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism. 

Quite  simply  stated,  what  is  proposed  is 
a  West  Point  for  psychological  purposes,  an 
academy  to  be  staffed  by  experts  on  commu- 
nism to  teach  i»th  Amerlcpns  and  foreigners 
the  techniques  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  forefront  opposing  the  proposal 
has  been  our  own  State  Department,  with  a 
20-year  history  of  hot  and  cold  war  defeats, 
telling  proponents  that  Government  has 
agencies  equipped  to  carry  out  any  psycho- 
logical missions  required  against  the  enemy. 
In  response,  we  would  ask  when  It  Is  going 
to  begin  using  them  Russia  has  6.000  spe- 
cial schools  on  espionage,  subversion,  Infil- 
tration, agitation,  and  propaganda  devoted 
to  selling  atheistic  communism  in  any  wav 
it  feels  is  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  SUte  Department's  objections 
could  be  better  understood  if  this  were  a 
partisan  bill,  backed  by  Republicans  or  con- 
servatives within  the  Congress.  But  It  has 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  conservatives  and  liberals. 

Objections  raised  are  all  the  more  startling 
when  weighed  In  light  of  the  fact  that  no 
research  or  educational  institution  has  been 
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established  either  Inside  or  out  of  Govern- 
ment devoted  to  study  In  depth  of  continuing 
problems  raised  by   Communist  techniques. 

The  Senate  approved  the  proposal  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1960,  the  House  failed  to  act.  and 
it  has  been  returned  annually  to  committee 
ever  since.  A  ray  of  hope  shone  through  this 
last  spring  when  new  hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  Representative  Edwin  E.  Wn-us, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  and  his  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
.Activities. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  delay  has  been  dis- 
trust based  upon  fear  that  the  academy 
would  become  either  a  fortress  of  militant 
anti-Communlsts  or.  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
come infiltrated  with  Communists. 

With  an  elite  commission  of  seven,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate,  such  assumptions  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument  are  patently 
ridiculous.  As  a  part  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  it  would  be  the  commission's 
job  to  nizi  the  academy  along  guidelines  set 
by   Congress. 

Senator  K.\rl  Mpndt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  one  of  the  prime  movers,  hopes  the 
proposal,  advanced  in  8  House  bills  and 
backed  by  11  of  his  Senate  colleagues.  wUl 
be  put  to  a  House  vote  soon.  We  couldn't 
agree  more  concerning  the  urgency  for  ac- 
tion. 


FEDER.'VL    RESEARCH    AND    DETVEL- 
OPMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  increasing  concern  with  the 
impact  of  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  on  higher  education,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  In  the  cogent  analysis  of 
the  problem  presented  by  Mr.  Dael  Wolfle 
in  his  article.  "The  Support  of  Science 
in  the  United  States."  which  appeared 
in  the  July  issue  of  Scientific  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Cok- 
GRESsio.v^L  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   Support   or   Science   in   the   tJNiTEO 
States 

(Note. — The  sharp  and  sustained  Increase 
In  funds  has  Improved  research  and  has 
benefited  the  investigator.  Nevertheless, 
serious  questions  are  being  raised  about  the 
financing  of  research  In  universities.) 

(By  Dael  Wolfle) 
This  year  In  the  United  States  nearly  821 
billion — 3.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product — win  be  spent  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Some  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Research  and  development"  Includes  basic 
research,  applied  research  and  engineering, 
design  nnd  even  the  development  vi  proto- 
types; It  Is  a  broad  category,  but  It  does 
encompass  all  forms  of  scientific  research. 
Not  long  ago  the  support  of  science  was  pri- 
marily the  business  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  some  voluntary  agencies:  be- 
fore World  War  U  the  Federal  Government's 
contribution  was  largely  in  agricultural  re- 
search and  the  work  of  such  ugenclea  as  the 
US.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory. It  was  not  untU  1942  that  the 
country's  expenditures  on  science  ri-ached  81 
btlilon.  A  steady  growth  In  the  support  of 
science  continued  through  the  war  and  after- 
ward; beginning  in  1953  there  was  a  sharp 
and  sustained  rise  of  huge  proportions. 
Since  1953  the  country  has  Increased  its  ex- 
penditures for  science  at  an  average  rale 
of  13  percent  a  year.  The  most  striking  rise 
has  been  in  the  contribution  of  the  Federal 


Government,  which  has  grown  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  20  percent  a  year.  Although  spend- 
ing for  development  is  leveling  otf.  appro- 
priations for  academic  research  will  continue 
to  Increase  at  about  the  present  rate  for  some 
years. 

The  funds  spent  for  scientific  work  during 
the  past  two  decades  have  provided  research 
opportunities  on  a  scale  previously  unlmag- 
Ined.  All  fields  of  science  have  benefited 
from  the  better  equipment,  special  facilities, 
greater  freedom  from  constraints  and  larger 
number  of  workers  made  possible  by  the  In- 
creased budgets.  The  award  of  Nobel  prizes 
Is  one  measure  of  the  growing  strength  of 
basic  research  in  this  country;  In  the  1930's 
Nobel  prizes  were  awarded  to  9  American 
scientists,  in  the  1940's  to  13  of  them  and  In 
the  1950's  to  27.  Meanwhile  the  economy  of 
the  country  has  gained  enormously  from  the 
upsurge  In  technological  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  1953  research  and  development 
accounted  for  11  percent  of  all  industrial  in- 
vestment. In  1962  research  and  development 
absorbed  about  25  percent. 

The  subject  Is  nonetheless  surrounded  by 
disquiet.  In  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch.  In  the  universities  and  learned  so- 
cieties and  foundations  questions  are  being 
raised  about  the  manner  in  which  science  Is 
financed.  Most  of  the  questions  deal  not 
with  the  adequacy  of  the  national  effort  but 
with  the  effects  of  the  mtissive  Federal  con- 
tribution on  the  course  of  science  and  in 
particular  on  the  conduct  of  basic  research  In 
the  universities. 

Evidence  of  this  concern  Is  found  in  a 
rapidly  growing  list  of  policy  studies  and  pro- 
gram analyses.  Tlie  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  midway  in  a  series  of  reports  deal- 
ing With  various  aspects  of  the  scientific  en- 
terprise. The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conamerce 
i^.as  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional review  body  that  would  decide  on  ma- 
jor new  programs.  Two  committees  of  Con- 
gress— the  House  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  and  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment— have  reviewed  many  aspects  of  the 
Federal  program,  and  their  reports  have  be- 
come valuable  sources  of  detailed  Informa- 
tion. Moreover,  Congress  has  begun  to  in- 
sist that  executive  agencies  prepare  special 
reports  on  certain  areas  of  Investigation  such 
as  oceanography  so  that  the  Federal  effort 
can  be  examined  as  a  whole  instead  of  In  Its 
budgetary  and  departmental  fragments.  The 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy has  appointed  a  blue-ribbon  committee 
of  industrial,  scientific,  and  educational  lead- 
ers to  review  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  taken  the  lead  In  re- 
examining the  adminl.uratlve  practices  of 
the  Federal  agencies  that  support  basic  re- 
search. The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  reorganized  and  strengthened  Its  staff 
sections  responsible  for  studies  of  scientific 
policy,  planning  and  resources.  "Science  pol- 
icy" has  become  the  topic  of  a  number  of  uni- 
versity seminars  and  analyses. 

All  this  ferment  of  analysis  and  reexami- 
nation makes  It  clear  that  major  changes  In 
policies  governing  the  support  of  science  are 
underway  or  In  the  offing.  These  analyses 
have  also  served  to  provide  reassurance  that 
many  of  the  past  policies  and  practices  are 
sound  and  should  be  continued.  The  mag- 
nificent achievements  of  recent  decades  are 
evidence  that  the  support  system  has  been 
a  fundamentally  healthy  one. 

Support  for  research  and  development 
comes  from  many  sources:  some  contribute 
only  a  few  dollars,  others  billions.  Some  300 
firms  provide  80  percent  of  the  Industrial 
money  that  goes  into  research  and  develop- 
ment: another  13.000  firms  provide  the  re- 
mainder. Some  200  private  foundations 
grant  significant  amounts  to  science  and 
medicine.  Universities  and  many  colleges 
provide    research    talent,    laboratories    and 


financial  help.  A  number  of  private  re- 
search institutions  finance  their  own  in- 
vestigations. State  and  local  governmenii 
conduct  a  variety  of  research  programs 
Four  agencies  are  responsible  for  95  perce.it 
of  the  Federal  funds:  the  Department  ol 
Defense,  the  National  Aeronatitlcs  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Atomic  Energy  Coin, 
mission,  and  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  addition  to 
these  giants  there  are  another  four  agencies 
that  account  for  4  percent  of  the  Federal 
total:  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  tt-ie 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  The  remaining  1  percent  ol 
Federal  research  and  development  fimds  is 
spent  by  21  agencies. 

In  the  12  years  from  1953  to  1965  evc-rv 
major  source  of  research  and  development 
funds  increased  Its  support  substantiiliy 
Federal  funds  are  five  times  what  thev  were 
In  1963.  Industrial  support  has  tripled,  and 
the  universities  have  done  almost  as  wt'il 
The  other  nonprofit  Institutions  are  con- 
tributing six  times  their  1953  amoimt. 

Just  06  the  amounts  of  money  supplied 
by  these  four  sectors  vary  greatly,  so  do  the 
amounts  they  use  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment supplies  two-thirds  of  the  funds,  but 
Federal  laboratories  carry  out  less  than  is 
percent  of  the  work.  Industry  contribu'es 
a  third  of  the  funds  but  conducts  threo- 
fourths  of  all  the  work  (mostly  with  Federal 
funds).  The  colleges  and  unlversties  pro- 
vide about  a  tenth  of  the  funds,  and  the 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  about  a  fortieth 
(The  universities'  contribution  Is  under- 
represented  In  the  financial  reports,  perhaps 
by  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  yf-or- 
they  provide  substantial  additional  support'. 
In  the  form  of  laboratory  facilities  and 
faculty  time,  that  Is  not  budgeted  expUcltlv 
for  research.) 

From  1953  until  1960  about  8  percent  of  the 
Nation's  research  and  development  budget 
was  devoted  to  basic  research.  The  per- 
centage has  been  rising  since  1980.  reich- 
Ing  almost  12  percent  In  1965.  As  for  the 
Federal  Government's  funds,  in  1953  less 
than  7  percent  went  for  basic  research.  The 
figure  has  been  rising  since  1960.  to  about 
11  percent  In  1965.  The  imlversltles  lu-e 
relatively  much  more  prominent  In  basic  re- 
search than  in  the  total  research  and  devel- 
opment effort,  being  responsible  for  almost 
half  of  all  basic  research.  In  contrast  the 
industrial  laboratories,  which  dominate  In 
development  activity,  conduct  only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  basic  research. 

Development  activity  Is  directly  associ- 
ated with  Identifiable  Industrial,  economic, 
military,  or  other  practical  objectives.  Its 
cost  and  the  cost  of  any  associated  research 
are  therefore  Justified  and  budgeted  In  terms 
of  Its  expected  contribution  to  the  attain- 
ment of  specific  objectives.  In  the  case  of 
basic  research  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  basic  research 
are  many,  but  they  are  hard  to  Identify  In  od- 
vance.  As  a  result  the  cost  of  basic  research 
tends  to  be  shared  widely.  Some  basic  re- 
search of  notable  quality  Is  done  In  Indus- 
trial laboratories,  but  most  of  It  Is  conducted 
In  universities  with  support  from  public 
funds.  In  some  cases  this  public  support 
Involves  Congress  directly  In  decisions  en 
priorities.  Modem  basic  research  sometimes 
calls  for  large-scale  facilities  such  as  par- 
ticle accelerators,  oceanographic  resenrcli 
vessels  and  astronomical  observatories.  Such 
big  science  enterprises  are  so  expensive  that 
they  must  be  considered  Individually  at  top 
Government  levels,  where  the  coat  and 
promise  of  each  can  be  compared  with  tho.w 
of  other  claimants  for  available  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  little  science  typically 
the  work  of  a  university  faculty  member  and 
his  assistants  and  advanced  students,  will 
continue  to  be  budgeted  on  an  a  priori  basis 
and  to  be  supported   by  means  of  a  large 
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number  of  project  grants.  Little  science 
the  principal  subject  of  the  remainder  of 
this  article,  is  an  area  of  central  concern  to 
science  us  a  whole,  not  least  because  It  in- 
volves tlie  education  of  future  scientists.  It 
is  the  kind  of  science  that  is  most  character- 
istic to  academic  research  and  hence  Is  most 
often  involved  in  Government-unlversltv  re- 
lations. It  Is  also  the  area  in  which  those 
relations  arc  most  likely  to  change. 

Su.stalued  sclentlflc  work  of  high  quality 
requires    the   effective   union    of    three   de- 
ments    a  self-renewing  population  of  able 
scientists;     appropriate    research     facilities 
rith  the  necessary  supporting  structure  for 
institutional     management:     a     source     of 
money.    In  3.  few  well-endowed  research  in- 
stitutions   all    three    elements    arc    happily 
present  in  nn  almost  totallv  self-contained 
and     self-supporting     orgoiilzation        Such 
umiy,  however.  Is  rare     More  commonly  un- 
der present  conditions  there  Is  a  solentlftc 
itaiT,  a  university  with  multiple  obligations 
and  an  external  source  of  funds.    All  three 
sides  of  this  triangle  ore  Interested  m  sci- 
ence, but  their  Interests  differ  In  detail;  ten- 
sions arise  and  compromises  become  essen- 
tial.   The  scientist  must  serve  three  masters- 
the  internal  logic  and  the  opportunities  of 
his  oK-n  discipline,  the  policies  and  require- 
ments of  his   InstltuUon.  and   the  customs 
and  wishes  of  his  financial  supporter     The 
university  must  meet  the  demands  of  sci- 
ence, of  Its  many  other  endeavors  and  of  the 
njjencies  that  provide  support     The  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  an  equally  complex  prob- 
\em:  In  supporting  a  large  mimber  of  Indi- 
vidual scientific  projects  thev  must  also  con- 
sider the  general  welfare  of  the  universities 
and  be  mindful  of  the  wishes  of  Congress 
.irid  the  public  It  represents. 

One  useful  change  In  the  Interrelations  of 
K-ieiitlsta.  universities  and  Pe<ieral  agencies 
would  be  the  simplification  and  standardiza- 
tion of  what  has  grown  to  be  a  maze  of  rules 
and  regulations  governing  fiscal  and  ndmln- 
irtrative  details  and  reports.  The  complexity 
of  grant  administration  •»'ns  summarized  last 
year  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
e.-iiment  Research:  "One  of  the  ironies  of  the 
research  grant  is  that  while  It  Is  sometimes 
:t3eU  a  simple  one-page  (If  not  a  one-para- 
gr>phi  document.  It  Is  accompanied  by  a 
b;i!ky  manual  of  Instruct'ons,  expl.imitions 
.™  ^fhondments.  For  example,  although  the 
■VIH  (National  Institutes  of  Health!  grtint 
.'orm  IS  a  one-page  Instrument,  it  inrorpo- 
"l''^"''  '"«''"^"'^e  the  NIH  grant  manual, 
w.'ch  runs  to  more  than  100  pages." 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  manual 
Of  course  explains  only  NIH  procedures  and 
requirements;  other  agencies  have  adopted 
«..erent  rules  and  procedtu-es.  Congress 
ans  sometimes  added  to  the  confiLslon  by 
«"-tlng  arbitrary  limits  on  tbe  amounts  that 
some  agencies  can  pay  to  reimburse  an  in- 
■^titution  for  the  Indirect  coets  of  conduct- 
■=g  research.  This  "overhead"  rate  varies 
Sr^f'Tu  ^•'P^n^'^e  Oh  the  agency  that 
^nts  the  funds.  Sometimes  overhead  can 
=«  psid  on  some  budgetary  items  but  not 
™  others,  or  at  one  rate  on  some  Items  and 
«  another  rate  on  other  items.  The  mul- 
t.pllcation  of  administrative  redUpe  slows 
owusions.  harasses  both  agency  nnd  unlver- 
;"r  pefsonnel  and  puts  the  emphasis  on 
'^  Ifi*"""  ^^^^  substance.  Fortunately 
■  .T  .  """"^"'tles  .are  widely  recognized,  and 
j^rap.incatlon  and  si.andardlrat!on  would 
»^Bg  .^uph  obvious  advantages  that  they  wlU 
™f«y  come  about, 

/•nm'^' w"'^"'""""  "'  procedures  will  be  wel- 
■^■T    ,   '   """^   fundamental    changes  are 

oaae  to  a  university  or  other  institution, 
-irt,  ?  ■^^'^5'  "'^y  "^  awarded  to  an  Indi- 
«H.,  ,  ™^  scientist  and  Government  of- 
»Ser  ^n^J!!?."^  ^^^'  ^"^^'="5'  "th  each 
ffiitir^  ,  ^",''  ^tibstantlve  and  budgetary 
fitters,  largely  excluding  the  university  ad- 
aimsiratlon  from  ai.y  Important  roie  In 
CXI 1436 
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reaching  decisions  about  the  research  done 
in   the   university.     Not   all    of    the   oonse- 
.quences  have  been  happy  ones. 

When  a  faculty  member  looks  outside  his 
university  for  the  major  sources  of  support 
for  his  work,  lus  Interest  and  loyalty  are 
likely  to  go  where  the  dollars  are.  When 
the  contlnu.a.tlon  or  his  work  depends  on  his 
nialntaimng  good  relations  and  an  eSecUve 
record  with  p-lvate  foundations  and  Wash- 
ington  agencies,  and  when  his  professional 
reputation  depends  primarily  on  his  research 
productivity,  he  Is  likely  to  devote  more  and 
more  of  his  time  to  WTitlng  project  proposals 
and  reports  and  to  supervising  the  Increased 
number  of  research  assistants  that  liberal 
grants  enable  hun  to  hire.  Correspondingly 
less  of  his  Interest  and  loyalty  go  to  the 
tinlverslty  that  happens  to  be  his  home  for 
the  present,  and  less  of  his  time  Is  devoted 
to  teaching  and  to  doing  actual  laboratory 
work  with  his  own  liands. 

■niere  .ire  many  contentions  that  the  In- 
crease in  research  has  been  bought  at  the 
expense  of  a  depreciation  of  teaclilng     The 
research  programs  at  most  colleges  and  unl- 
versiiies  are   not  large  enough   to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  teaching,    in  the  universi- 
ties  with   large  research    budgets,   however 
complaints  are  heard  that  there  is  a  schism' 
between   the   teachers  and    the  researchers; 
that   the   ablest   graduate   atudenu   are   re- 
search assistants,  whereas  the  less  able  ones 
become   teaching  asaisUnts:    that   the    big- 
tirae  research  operator  has  become  the  ad- 
mired model  in   the   eyes  of  graduate  stu- 
dents;    that    in    return    for    the    explosive 
growth    of   research    we   are   building   up   a 
deflo  t  m  the  training  of  future  scientists 
and  in  the  general  education  of  other  stu- 
dents   in    science      There    Is   a    substantial 
body  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  whereas 
education  at  the  graduate  level  has  Improved 
as    a    result    of    the    avallabiutv    of    better 
equipment  and   larger  and  more  competent 
staffs,  undergraduate  teaching  has  suffered. 
The    emphasis  on  research   supported   by 
outside  funds  on  an  Individual-project  basis 
has  also  tended  to  strengthen   the  divisive 
forces  and  weaken  the  Integrative  forces  that 
are  always  at  work  on  a  university  campus 
By    and    large    faculty    scientists    like    the 
ch.inge  to  off-campus  support;  It  means  that 
Mch   researcher  Is  Judged   by  coUeagues  in 
his   o»-n   field   of  speciaUxation.     Physicists 
Judge    physicists,    biochemists    Judge    bio- 
chemists and  geologists  judge  geologists     A 
man  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  special- 
ists from  other  institutions  have  Judged  his 
work  and  found  it  worthy  of  support. 

Bringing  new  funds  to  the  campus  en- 
hances the  scientist's  prestige  and  gives  him 
some  freedom  irom  local  control.  He  can 
buy  equipment  or  hire  a  sccretiry  travel  to 
a  notional  meeting  to  discuss  work  with 
other  people  In  his  field  and  even  Invite  a 
man  from  another  institution  to  pay  him  a 
Visit— with  expenses  paid— to  consult  on  re- 
search plans  And  he  can  do  all  this  with- 
out having  to  ask  his  dean  or  president  for 
permission,  because  the  grant  Is  his.  (That 
is.  he  can  pay  for  these  extras  if  he  has  had 
the  foresight  to  provide  for  them  in  his 
project  proposal.  If  not.  It  may  take  weeks 
for  a  busy  office  In  Washington  to  let  him 
Know  whether  or  not  he  can  transfer  tlOO 
from  one  budget  category  to  another.) 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  what  the  project- 
grant  system  undoubtedly  weakens  the  sci- 
entist's tics  with  his  own  unlversltv  It 
means  that  many  decUlons  about  the  re- 
search conducted  on  a  campus  are  made  In 
Washington  Instead  of  at  the  campus  level 
and  are  made  plecemesl  rather  than  with  full 
account  taken  of  all  the  other  proerams  and 
.-■esponslbUltles  of  the  university.  A  univer- 
sity Is  not  solely  a  group  of  Individualistic 
faculty  members.  It  is  a  community  of 
scholars  and  of  students  who  wish  to  learn 
from  them.  It  Includes  a  central  adminis- 
tration responsible  for  the  development  of 
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the  entire  university,  not  slmplv  the  unco- 
ordinated expansion  of  Individual  units  or 
empires.  Professor  X  would  rather  entrust 
his  research  proposal  to  the  Judgment  of  his 
professional  coUeagues  on  a  Washirjitoii  re- 
viewing panel  than  to  what  he  mav  consider 
the  uninformed  or  biased  decisions  of  his 
own  dean  and  president.  President  T  how- 
ever, would  prefer  to  have  a  larger  measure 
of  ron-jTji  at  the  university  level,  because  he 
remembers  that  the  university  Is  responsible 
for  teaching  as  well  as  research,  for  history 
and  philosophy  as  well  as  physics  and  bio- 
chemistry, for  the  library  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servator^^  and  he  wants  funds  that  can  be 
used  m  tlie  best  Interests  ol  the  university 

Not   only  may   the  institutions   in  which 
resKirch  is  carried   out   be  changed  by  the 
methods  of  support;  science  itself  may  also 
be  affected     One  cannot  help  worrving  aixjut 
what  subtle  distortions  in  the  course  of  sci- 
entific progress  may  result  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  Federal  support  now  comes 
irom    mission-oriented    agencies       The    Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  are  Interested  in 
certain  diseases,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  nuclear  energy,  the  Department  of 
Defense   m   weapons   systems   and   counter- 
measures.    Each  supports  basic  research   but 
each  selects  projects  In  terms  of  its  own  ijlft- 
alon.     Of     all     the     Federal    grantmaklng 
agencies,  only  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Is  free  from  this  necetsltv.    To  be  sure 
many  researchers  have  secured  support  from 
the    mission-oriented    aeencles    for    exac'ly 
what  they  as  scientists  most  wanted  to  do 
The  fact  remains  that,  of  all  the  money  spent 
for  basic  research  In  the  United  States   only 
about  *1  In  S5  comes  from  a  source  that  does 
not  have  specific  missions  In  mind.    It  Is  sUU 
a  matter  of  opinion  whether  or  not  this  fact 
IS  threatening  the  future  health  of  basic  sci- 
ence, but  there  Is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  National  Science  Poimdation  should  as- 
sume   a    greatly     Increased    share    of    the 
responsibility  for  supporting  basic  research. 
Certainly   agencies   with   special    missions 
will    continue    to    support    basic    research- 
funding  decisions  will  often  be  controUed  by 
Immediate  objectives:  projects  will  continue 
to  be  supported  largely  on  the  basis  of  their 
Individual  merits  and  those  of  the  scle:»tlsts 
involved.     Yet   basic    improvements   In)  the 
system  are  possible.    Now  that  massive  Fed- 
eral .support  is  accepted  as  an  obligation,  the 
most  necessary  change  is  to  shift  a  substan- 
tl.-.l  amount  of  the  decisionmaking  respon- 
sibility closer  to  the  point  of  research     The 
fact  is  tliat  decisions  that  should  be  made 
by  tlie  executive  agencies  are  now  being  made 
by  Congress.    Decisions  that  should  be  made 
by  the  universities  are  being  made  by  the 
ligencles. 

In  Great  Britain,  Parliament  avoids  poli- 
tical and  governmental  control  of  science  and 
education   by   making  block   grants  to  the 
University  Grants  Committee,  which  in  turn 
oUots  funds  to  the  British  universities.    Ftor 
a  number  of  reasons  this  mode  of  operation 
is  not  feasible  in  the  United  States.    Don  K. 
Price,  of  the  Harv-ird  School  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, has  pointed  out  that  Congress  takes 
a  very  different  attitude  toward  the  relation 
between   ends  and  means  than   Parliament 
does.    Parliament  is  content  to  decide  nn  the 
ends,  authorize  the  necessary  funds,  and  leave 
the  details  of  the  means  to  admiitlstratlve 
agencies  and  the  civil  service.     Congress   on 
the  other  hand,  pays  much  attention  to  the 
means  by  which  national  objectives  are  to 
be  attained.    It  reviews  the  budgets  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  great  detail,  sometimes  In- 
structing an  agency  that  no  more  than  (and 
occasionally    no    less    than)     a    stipulated 
amount  Is  to  be  spent  on  a  particular  kind 
of  activity.     Congre-ss  Is  not  likely  to  sur- 
render Its  control  of  means  as  well  as  ends 
but  It  might  well  give  the  agencies  a  freer 
hand  with  the  details  and  subcategories  of 
their  research  budgets.       ^' 
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There  will  have  to  be.  In  turn,  a  snbstau- 
tial  shli:lng  of  responsibility  for  research  de- 
cisions from  the  supporting  agencies  to  the 
universities.  Some  o(  the  Pedcriil  iigencle? 
ire  now  supplementing  the  project  gr.^nt 
with  newer  forms  of  jupport  t'lnt  will  help 
the  universities  to  reg:.io  tnls  responsibility: 
geneml-rcsearch  support  grants;  progriim 
gr.ints  that  support  an  eit-ibllshed  group  n. 
re-se'.roh  colleagues  liot  for  .i  specific  project 
but  tor  work  in  an  .irea  In  which  they  have 
demonstrated  their  competence:  Instltutlon.'il 
grants  thut  con  be  used  In  whatever 
WTiy  tlie  university  o.'ScI:^!.^  believe  will  be=.t 
.*dvtince  science  cii  the  conipus:  grants  to 
help  With  the  construction  or  equipping  of 
laboratories,  and  the  new  science  develop- 
ment gr.iiiis  to  help  selected  institutions 
that  are  already  quite  good  take  a  major  step 
up  the  quuUty  ladder. 

These  newer  forms?  of  grants  wlU  help  to 
shift  responsibility  back  to  the  campus,  but 
the  universities  also  have  some  work  to  do. 
\  university's  functions  include  both  teach- 
ing and  research:  it  has  to  maintain  a  reason- 
abl3  b.il.iiice  between  the  two  and  also  decide 
an  the  kind  and  amount  of  research  that 
makes  sense  in  the  context  of  us  total  pro- 
gram. The  university  president  will  sonie- 
Tlmes  say  wearily  that  he  knows  these  :ire  his 
responsibilities  but  that  his  handc  are  tied — 
that  there  Is  no  way  to  stop  the  very  compe- 
tent Professor  X  when  he  wants  to  start  a 
new  project  because  half  a  dozen  other  uni- 
versities are  eager  to  have  th?  professor, 
willing  to  take  him  on  hi»  own  term.'!  and 
confident  that  plentiful  grants  win  folli-.v 
him  to  his  new  home     If  the  president  lets 


hi.i  hands  remjln  tied,  the  project  grant  will 
continue  to  be  the  dominant  form  of  research 
auppor:.  It  now  seems  likely,  however,  that 
universities  that  develop  strong  Institutional 
controls  and  excel  in  the  manai^ement  of  re- 
search funds  can  expect  to  receive  a  larger 
amoiiiit  of  support  In  more  flexible  fo.-ms. 

Both  the  Governmcni.  r.nd  the  universities 
need  to  reconsider  their  Int-rrelntlon.  The 
makers  of  science  policy  must  recojulze  that 
the  Nation  Is  as  depeudent  on  the  universi- 
ties AS  the  latter  hr.ve  came  to  be  on  th^ 
Oovernment.  The  universities  are  institu- 
tions with  major  resnon.'^lblUty  for  ti.e  N.i- 
tlon's  future  inrt  not  Just  for  Its  present 
eminence  !:i  science;  Institutions  with  a 
broad  role  in  the  N.ition's  intellectual  life 
and  not  merely  laboratories  qualified  to  solve 
current  problems 

The  universities  lir. ve  always  adjusted  their 
policies  and  programs  to  changing  social  and 
economic  requirements,  and  they  will  have 
to  continue  to  do  so  The  unlversiclcs  c m- 
not.  however,  merely  respond  to  outside 
forces.  Tliey  must  also  be  Independent  In- 
novators and  stubborn  conservators  of  old 
values.  Tlie  weight  of  history  urges  that 
control  of  the  universities  by  any  one  bene- 
factor must  be  prevented  If  they  are  to  pre- 
serve their  Independence,  plsy  their  full  roles 
as  critics,  conservators  and  Innovators,  and 
retain  control  over  their  own  destinies. 

Research  and  development  funds  were  sup- 
plied and  expended  in  1965  as  shown  In  this 
table.  Figures.  In  millions  oV  dollars,  are 
estimates  based  on  National  Science  Founda- 
tion tables  for  prior  years  Industry  con- 
ducts most  of  the  research  and  development. 
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OLD  MEN  AND  TIRED  LEGS 

Mr.s.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Mazanias,  an  outstanding  Oregon 
mountaineering  club,  has  developed  over 
the  years  a  program  to  introduce  peo- 
ple to  mountain  climbing  and  the  other 
■vvlnter  sports  which  abound  in  my  State. 
People  of  all  ages  enjoy  the  exercise  and 
instruction  provided  by  the  club's  annual 
mountain  climbing  school. 

The  September  issue  of  American  For- 
ests inciudf.-  sn  article  on  tiic  Mazania 
ciimbin?  school  which  illustrates  vividly 
that  oiitd.ior  exercise  is  not  for  the  young 
alone 

I  Bsk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  American 
Poresr,  article  entitled  "Old  Men  and 
Tiled  Legs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oi  D  MsN  .^^■o  TlREB  Lecs 
(By  William  B.  Morse) 

There  was  a  traffic  Jam  at  the  chute  We 
had  to  wall  m  line  to  belay  across  the  cre- 
vasse at  the  end  of  the  hogback.  The  old 
nands  were  impatient,  but  not  me.  I  was 
just  plain  glad  to  kick  a  shelf  In  the  Mt. 
Hood  snow,  sit  down  and  get  some  blessed 
rest. 

As  a  little  feeling  returned  to  my  legs  and 
my  breathing  slowed.  I  wondered  what  a 
man  of  45  years  was  doing  here     Especially 


a  mall  who  had  not  climbed  a  mountain 
since  he  was  14  years  old.  I  still  wonder, 
sometimes. 

As  breath  returned,  r.nd  the  early  morn- 
ing smi  warmed  me,  I  began  to  take  aji 
interest  In  the  Ufe  about  me.  A  party  of 
fo'-ir.  two  teenagers  and  a  grey-haired  man 
..nd  woman  were  roped  and  wullini  just 
down  the  hogback.  'Are  you  with  the 
Miizama  climbing  school? "    I  w'.ieered. 

"No.  we're  climbing  on  our  owii."  the  man 
answered- 

How  Ion?  have  you  been  at  It^" 

"Just  started  last  year."  lie  told  me.  "We 
nil  took  the  school  last  spring.  Now  we 
like  to  climb  nlone  at  our  own  speed" 

■  Do  you  do  it  often?"  I  r.sked. 
■Every  chynce."  he  replied. 

There.  I  thought.  Is  another  boom  in  out- 
door recreation  I  didn't  even  know  about, 
mountain  clmiblni;  as  a  f.unlly  sport.  Mot 
so  stran.;r.  though,  my  own  rope  of  four  had 
ru  instructor  rope  leader,  my  son,  my  daugh- 
ter. :ind  me. 

Climbing  Is  a  team  efTort.  requiring  skill, 
safety,  and  Eood  judgment.  .\  party,  sldlled. 
roped,  lind  disciplined,  has  m.iny  times  the 
s:ifety  m  a  icne  climber.  This  is  as  true  on 
PaciiSo  Northwest  glacier-covered  peaks  as 
Oil  .1  sheer  rock  cliff.  If  there  is  one  thing 
we  le-irned  in  the  school.  It  is  safety  Is 
everything.     IX  In  doubt,  don't  do  it. 

THE    MAZAMA    CLIMBING    SCHOOL 

For  25  years  the  Mazama  mountaineering 
club  of  Oregon  has  conducted  an  annual 
school  to  teach  climbing  fundamentals 
Until  about  1952.  It  was  primarily  for  club 


members.  Now,  depending  on  advertising. 
anywhere  from  350  to  550  students  sign  up 
each  spring;  most  have  never  climbed.  The 
students  arc  mainly  high  school  and  college 
age.  but  more  than  10  percent  are  over  40 
years  old.  The  elderly  either  have  better 
cars  or  more  persistence  than  the  kids — about 
23  percent  of  those  completing  the  course 
are  the  mothers  and  dads,  and  many  q; 
t'ucm  lire  back  on  the  mountains  regularlj 
When  we  checked  into  the  Mazama  lodge 
to  spend  the  precUmb  night,  we  found  we  turn 
already  been  assigned  to  parties  of  about  22 
each.  Our  party — Identified  by  a  blue  iirin 
band — was  of  groups  with  the  same  las; 
n;;me.  in  an  effort  to  group  the  old  gaffers 
and  their  younger  children  so  we  wou'd  nut 
slow  down  the  high-energy  teen  types  We 
started  last,  passed  the  others  alDOut  hall 
way  up.  and  were  first  on  top.  in  spite  i^r  ,i 
lot  of  dragging  and  hutiing  to  get  us  oldsters 
up  the  slope.  CUniblng  is  not  necessarily 
a  young  man's  sport — many  Motmt  Everest 
climbers  are  In  their  mld-thirtles  or  forties. 
Anyone  who  will  get  his  legs  in  conditloit 
with  some  deep  knee  bends  and  a  llltlc  jog. 
ging.  can  climb.  Older  people  know  they  can 
keep  going  even  after  the  body  sends  tlie 
message  it's  through;  and  age  and  se.x  are 
no  Indication  of  stamina  or  skill.  My  17. 
year-old  daughter  kept  me  going  when  I 
was  about  through — "Come  on.  Dad.  you  can 
do  It.  Don't  look  up.  Let's  go."  I'll  never 
forget  her  that  day.  or  the  skill  with  which 
she  belayed  me  across  the  snow-bridge 
crevasse.  She  may  be  scatterbrained  at  home 
sometimes,  but  I  trust  her  belays.  That  is 
the  ultimate  mountain  climbing  compliment 
The  Mazama  school  consists  of  five  eve- 
ning lectures  and  3  full  days  of  field  prnctlce 
followed  by  a  comprehensive  written  exami- 
nation. A  certificate  Is  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent after  he  makes  a  graduation  climb  o! 
Mount  Hood. 

The  lectures  cover  the  gamut  of  climbing— 
from  rock  and  snow  climbing  to  diet,  from 
first  aid  equipment  to  mountain  haz-uds. 
To  graduate,  you  must  spend  3  days  In  field 
practice.  A  full  day  of  snow  climbing  pr.^.c- 
tlce  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Hood,  a 
day  of  rock  practice  In  the  Columbia  Gor« 
and  a  day  of  orienteering  or  land  navlp- 
tlon  near  Portland.  Enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents Is  high  and  the  older  ones  are  the  most 
enthusiastic.  I  guess  learning  you  can  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks  is  a  thrill  for  the  old 
dog,  I'm  a  man  aIWi.ys  til  at  ease  on  a  hd- 
der.  and  to  find  myself  successfully  srrfiin. 
bllng  up  a  rock  chimney  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground  is  more  than  just  learning— iti 
the  conquest  of  on  entirely  new  world.  Em- 
phasis on  safety  dominates  in  lecture,  prac- 
tice, and  climbing.  Mountains  are  dangfr- 
ous  at  all  times;  they  only  tolerate  the 
climber. 

We  assembled  at  2  in  the  mornin?  r. 
Tlmberllne  Lodge  for  the  Mount  Hood  climb; 
there  was  a  full  moon  and  the  mountain  wo£ 
beautiful.  It  looked  high,  but  4  hours 
later  and  hr,lfway  up.  11  looked  high-r  stX 
Most  climbs  start  in  the  early  morning  dark- 
ness with  the  aim  of  reaching  the  11  S'TO-'or: 
summit  no  leter  than  11  ajn..  and  of  hcin? 
brjck  at  the  st.-rtlr.g  point  by  2  or  3  in  the 
afternoon  This  gives  the  climbers  more 
rime  on  hard  snow,  and  above  all  else.  ^ 
long,  safe  margin  of  daylight  to  cope  will 
any  emergencies  and  accidents, 

"DON'T    GET     DISCOtrKACCD" 

The  big  lesson  I  learned  from  cllmbins— 
do  not  get  discouraged.  On.'  leader  sii^ 
"You  climb  a  mountain  one  step  at  a  lime 
That  was  exactly  the  way  we  did  II.  one  plod- 
ding test  step  after  another,  drenched  »l* 
sweat,  sun  protective  greasepaint  itching  oi: 
the  face,  and  breathing  like  a  conventlos 
of  a-sthmatlcs.  , 

When  you  dare  to  think— "What  the  de«- 
am  I  doing  here?" — it  F-eems  the  most  rldlC' 
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lous  sport  In  the  world-  Maybe  H  Is.  but  on 
the  summit  you  begin  to  get  a  feeling  of 
accomplishment,  soon  destroved  by  the  utter 
exhaustion  of  the  trip  back  down  the  beast 
■nie  drive  home  isn't  restful,  and  the  next 
day  you  still  have  the  most  bone-weary 
fatigue  you  have  experienced  since  the  first 
days  of  basic  military  training. 

.\bout  Tuesday,  the  world  starts  looking 
better,  an  Intense  feeling  of  exhilaration  and 
conquest  sets  in.  "By  Joe.  you  have  cut  the 
mustard."  and  at  your  age.  too.  For  a  few 
da.vs  your  children  look  at  you  with  a  gr»at 
deal  mare  respect.  You  try  to  tell  everyone 
Bbout  your  wonderful  e-xperience  and  are 
shocked  when  they  are  not  Interested  In 
hearing  about  it.  You  finally  learn.  If  you 
must  explain  your  reaiibns  for  climbing  to 
someone,  that  they  don't  understand  any- 
way. 

The  kids  and  I  plan  to  do  a  lot  more 
climbing;  it  fosters  togetherness.  We  will 
certainly  be  together  when  we  rope  up— we 
will  be  relying  on  each  other.  Another  point 
m  favor  of  climbing  as  an  outdoor  sport  Is 
that  It  doesn't  spoil  any  of  our  precious  nat- 
ural resources.  A  Mazama  motto.  "The  only 
thing  you  leave  on  the  mountain  is  loot- 
prints." 

We  are  lucky  in  the  Northwe.tt.  there  are 
plenty  of  mountains  to  climb;  but  many 
parts  of  the  countn'  have  climbing  clubs 
and  schools.  Get  In  touch  with  some  local 
climbers,  ask  them  to  teach  you,  and  Join 
a  family  sport.  There  Is  nothing  like  it  as 
long  as  you  remember  there  are  two  ways 
of  climbing— the  safe  wav  and  the  wroiie 
way.  * 
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THE  PAY  RAISE  BILL 

,n^'"-  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1932,  I  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  a  Democratic  platform 
the  cluef  architect  of  which  was  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor.  Carter  Glass  of 
Lynchburg. 

In  tlie  opinion  of  those  who  believe  in 
economy  and  constitutional  government 
that  was  the  best  platform  the  Denio-^ 
cratic  Party  has  adopted  in  (he  present 
ce'ituiT-  Among  other  provisions  in  that 
platform  was  a  promise,  with  a  view  to 
balancing  the  budget,  of  a  25-percent 
cut  in  the  pay  of  all  Government  em- 
ployees, including  Members  of  the  Con- 
iress  As  a  Member  of  the  73d  Congress 
wmch  was  elected  in  November  1932  I 
conscleniiously  tndea\ored  to  carry  out 
all  provisions  of  that  platform,  includ'n" 
me  proposal  to  cut  my  own  pav  by  25 
percent.  The  bill  to  cut  the  pay  o"f  Mem- 
»ora  of  Congress  became  a  law  and  that 
is  the  only  bill  relating  to  pay  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  w^ch  I  have  voted 
I  have  never  voted  for  a  bill  to  raise  my 
own  pay  and  never  intend  to 

In  any  event.  I  think  if  Members  of 
t-ongress  are  going  to  vote  to  raise  their 
pay  this  year  they  should  be  open  and 
above  board  not  only  in  taking  that  ac- 
tion but  in  clearly  specifying  the  amount 
or  the  pay  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  concerning  a  pay-raise  bill  now 
pending  m  the  House  by  James  J  Kll- 
Mtrlck  entitled  "Congressmen  Vote 
Themselves  Pay  Raise  Without  Actually 
Aye-ing."  which  was  published  in  yester- 
aays  is.sue  of  the  Richmond  News 
Ijeader. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

CoNCREssME.v   VoTE   Themsklves  Pay   Hake 

Without  Actually  Aye-ing 

1  By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck  i 

The  House  Committee  on  Port  OIBce  and 
Civil  Service  came  up  the  other  day  with  a 
truly  tallormade  bill.  The  committee  de- 
creed an  increase  from  SlOO  to  S150  In  the 
uniform  allowance  for  the  mailman  and  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  coattalls  cut  wide  enough 
for  Congressmen  to  ride  on. 

As  an  exercise  in  legislRtive  oneupman- 
shlp.  the  committee's  "Pederal  Salary  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  19S5"  stands  in  a  class  by  Itself 
It  contains  a  real  tricker.  And  in  any  orimer' 
for  .rcshman  Congressmen,  the  device  de- 
serves a  chapter  all  its  own:  "How  To  Vote 
^^^ourself  a  Pay  Raise  Without  Actually  Aye- 

Thls  adorable  gimmick  Is  tucked  away  in 
a  modest  little  lO-Ilne  section  on  page  38  of 
a  39-page  bill  Without  a  code  book  to  figure 
out  the  code  book,  you  scarcely  would  know 

Pnil,  I  .""^.w  ^'""  "  """y^'  translated  into 
English,  is  that  whenever  salary  rates  for  or- 
dinary Pederal  employees  are  raised,  the  sal- 
aries of  Congressmen,  judges,  and  Govern- 
ment executives  "shall  be  Increased  auto- 
matically.' The  amount  of  these  prospec- 
il?  ITv™'^^'  *°  **  computed  according  to 
the  highest  percentage  of  Increase  given  to 
anyone  else.  ei><:"  to 

fr^*,^'"'"'''  °^  ""^  arrangement  emerges 
from  the  context  of  the  bill  Under  the 
committee  proposal,  the  2  million  Pederal 
employees  are  promised  two  raises  in  pav,  one 
to  become  effective  October  1  of  this  year  the 

„^,  ,^  .  .       "^  general  pay  raises  since  1945 

.,  sne^m.  1^°"''  °"»««' '  This  year's  raise 
IS  specific:  4  5  percent  across  the  board  The 
fS':  '?  'u^  taxpayers:  8621.6  million  for  the 
rest  of  the  current  fiscal  year 

The  second  raise  is  not'  specific  at  all  It 
IS  predicated  upon  some  complicated  as- 
sumptions that  can  be  illustrated  in  the  case 

$5  OM^-A,","'^«  "'"""'"'  »"  ""^  =t^=-"  "' 
to  « o->n  /^^^  ''■°""'  "«  Increased  to 
to  85.230  under  the  first  raise,  effective  in 
Th..?  ,..;  However,  the  committee  assumes 
that  this  hypothetical  mailman,  even  with 
his  4,5  percent  raise,  still  will  be  making  1  5 
percent  less  than  a  mailman  would  make  in 

S,Th^  "^f'"''-^'-  "  P^""*  indust^  ™^ 
ployed  mailmen. 

h„I?i*  '°'-'"'>'-»  for  the  second  raise  would 
begin  by  granting,  as  a  ft.-st  factor,  a  raise 
equal  to  half  of  this  presumptive  gap  b^ 
tween  public  and  private  employment  In 
the  case  of  the  starting  mailman,  this  would 
amount  to  about  $40  Then  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  would  make  a  studv  for  the 
President  of  private  Industry  salaries,  gen- 
erally, in  February  and  March  of  next  year 
Act  ng  on  this  study,  the  President  would 
certify,  as  a  second  factor,  a  percentage  In- 
crease for  e.ich  class  of  Federal  employees 
,  .^L*^""""'""'*  surmise  is  that  by  March 
of  1966.  the  President  will  and  that  "the  sal- 
ary o.  a  mailman  in  private  industry  will 
iTfin  ^^^  yP  another  3  percent  or  roughly 
:i  .  The  formula  would  add  the  840  under 
the  first  factor  to  the  8160  under  the  second 
factor,  and  produce  a  raise  of  roughly  8200 
effective  October  1.  1966.  y  e^w 

All  clear?  Like  mud?  Well,  that  te  the 
way  the  bill  works,  and  it  Is  anybody's  guess 
whether  the  House  committee  is  wrhln  a 
country  mile  of  the  cost  of  this  nebulous 
plan  The  putative  added  expense  Is  placed 
at  81.4  oUllon  mot  counting  the  raises  of 
the  coattaU  Congressmen!  for  ascal  1967 
and  $1.6  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  After  that  the 
game  begins  anew.  MeanwhUe,  starting  in 
January  of  1967.  Members  of  Congress  would 
benefit  by  raises  equal  to  the  highest  raise 
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percentagewise,  given  to  anvone  else  The 
prospect  is  for  a  10-perccnt  boost,  on  top 
of  the  fat  increases  grantefl  Just  a  vear  ago 
To  theu-  lasting  credit,  six  Re'publicjin 
-Members  of  the  House  committee  recorded 
their  strong  protest  against  the  automatic 
features  of  the  bill.  Their  names  should  be 
writ  large:  Gross,  of  Iowa;  Dgrwin^ki  of  Il- 
linois; Brothh-l  of  North  Carolina;  Coa- 
BEiT.  of  Pennsylvania:  Ellsworth,  of  Kan- 
sas; and  Buchanan,  of  Alabama  In  the 
great  rush  to  get  while  the  getting  Is  good 
h  ,?'  ^°"'"t"te  a  corpor,tl's  guard  crying 
halt.    Who  pays  them  anv  heed' 


-AN  INCISIVE  LOOK   AT  WOMEN 
STRIKE  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  SI.MPSON.  Mr.  President,  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  has  been  in  the  news  recently  in 
connection  with  demonstrations  against 
our  policy  in  Vietnam .  The  organization 
ha^  a  long  and  questionable  identificalion 
With  causes  which  could  hardlv  be 
deemed  in  the  best  American  interests 
but  there  has  been  in  the  past  a  marked' 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  nrominent 
Americans  to  be  constructi\'eIv  critical 
of  this  group.  Perhaps  its  name  strikes 
ifwi,  "V^  thS-hearts  of  all.  'Women 
Strike  for  Peace"  is  a  pretty  impre.«ive 
title.  No  one  wants  to  tangle  with  a 
woman  and  no  one  wants  to  be  apainst 
peace,  so  it  was  left  to  a  21-vear-old 
f,!^°\f^  °}^  Dominion  College  "in  Nor- 
folk   Va..  to  rebut   the  .substance  of  a 

Julv ^ToJ'til  ^'  American  Univet^ity  on 
July  23  of  this  year. 

Geoi-ge  Archibald,  a  hlstorv  major  edi- 
tor of  the  college  newspaper,  the  Mace 
S.X'^u"-  ^"'^  president  of  the  Young 
Republicans  Club,  went  on  American 
University's  WAMU-PM  on  the  evenings 
of  July  26  and  27  and  delivered  what  I 
consider  a  most  candid  and  informative 
presentation  by  way  of  responding  to  the 
specifics  of  the  July  23  teach-in  and  in 
pointing  out  some  facts  regarding  the  or- 
ganization Women  Strike  for  Peace  Mr 
Archibald  has  made  available  to  me  a 
transcript  of  these  two  broadcasts  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
Printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script of  tlie  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Women  SmmE  for  Peace  Veksus  VS.  Policy 
IN  Vietnam 
(By  George  H,  Archibald) 
(NoTB^Thls  transcript  Is  a  rebuttal  to  a 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  teach-in  he  d  at^he 
American    University   on    July   23     1965     at 
fTnm ^N^^  "'°'"*"  advocated  U.S.  withdrawal 
S T.I"r'"V  '""'  '■'!"'•'«'  o"  a  --^cent  trip 
to  Djakarta.  Indonesia,  where  they  met  with 
the  women  from  the  Vietcong.    The  terch 

tlonel  station  of  the  American  Unlversltv 
TJT  ^^"°''  "■  '»«S-  ™  "Kaleldosco^"'' 
and  was  subsequently  answered  on  the  sime 

Th?3>.°"  "^^^  '*"""'  "'^  ^hls  rebuttS^I 
The  author.  George  Archibald,  is  a  2I-vear- 

fofk'vI'Vv,*  °"t  °°"""'°°  College  in 'n^- 
?l„L„  ^l-^"  "^'^Paper.  the  Mac*  and 
c?m  ciu"h"  H^^^'^'f"'  °'  "'^  ^°""S  ^P"bll- 
th^  u  i^'  .  '*  *'^°  *'*°"''  ^"=«  chairman  of 
J^r-.-hf^"'*  *^°"'8=  Federation  of  Young 
Republicans.!  ^-ug 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  at 
the  outset  to  extend  my  deep  appreclaUon  to 
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WANtU-FM  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  opposition  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  members  of  the  group  known  as  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  on  a  taped  proerom  of  theLr 
July  23  teach-m  on  "Kaleidoscope".  July 
26  and  27 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  undying  grati- 
tude and  indebtedness  to  the  thousands  of 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  who  are  fighting 
m  Vietnam  for  alt  that  Is  good  and  free. 
agaln?t  communism,  despite  the  ravings  of 
the  pacifists  and  the  proponents  of  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  which  Is  a  con- 
siderable aid  to  Radio  Hanoi  and  Its  new  stalT 
member.  Anna  Louise  Strong,  an  American 
octogenarian  successor  to  Axis  Sally  and 
Tokyo  Rose.  Miss  Strong  broadcasts  the 
statements  of  such  as  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  will  and 
morale  of  the  American  soldier  In  Vietnam. 
I  hope  that  those  whom  I  am  answering  to- 
day appreciate  this,  and  are  proud  that  their 
words  are  being  repeated  by  such  "pro- 
American"  sources  in  such  "harbors  of  free- 
dom." 

In  the  time  generously  given  to  me  for  this 
rebuttal,  I  Intend  to  take  a  look  at  the  or- 
ganization known  as  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
and  to  strike  at  the  fallacies  Inherent  In  the 
arguments  of  its  spokesmen  who  advocate 
withdrawal  of  the  "brutally  aggressive" 
American  troops  from  Vietnam.  I  must  say 
that  It  is  highly  tmusual  In  any  form  of 
dialog  for  the  negative  to  have  spoken 
first  And  despite  all  of  Its  unherolc  exer- 
tions on  behalf  of  its  own  definition  of  pence. 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  Is  purely  negative 
and  even  harmful  In  Its  particular  approach 
to  the  prDblem  of  achieving  any  type  of  peace 
in  the  world  today.  I  Intend  to  make  this 
fact  clear  in  my  presentation. 

First,  what  of  Women  Strike  for  Peace  a.^ 
an  organization?  It  was  Investigated  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties In  December  1962.  The  late  Congress- 
man Clyde  Doyle  of  California  was  presiding 
and  opened  the  sessions  with  an  explanatory 
st-itement  to  clarify  the  purposes  of  the  In- 
vestigation. I  might  point  out  that  the  fol- 
lowing facts  were  complied  from  the  hear- 
ings by  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  the  news  commen- 
tator, and  presented  on  his  broadcast  ol 
March  2.  1964,  over  the  faculties  of  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System.' 

First.  Congressman  Doyle  said,  the  Initi- 
ated Communist,  understanding  his  Marxist- 
Leninist  doctrine,  knows  that  a  call  from 
Moscow  to  Intensify  his  fight  to  destroy  capi- 
talism has  as  Its  majpr  bastion  the  United 
States.  This  Is  the  way  to  peace,  according 
to  Communist  doctrine.  Thus.  Communist 
peace  propaganda  Is  a  call  to  action  for  all 
Communists,  spuiring  them  to  Increase  ac- 
tivity and  effort  aimed  at  the  Commimlst  ob- 
jective of  world  conquest. 

Second,  as  events  have  proved,  peace  prop- 
agand.%  and  agitation  have  a  disarming,  mol- 
lifying, confusing,  and  weakening  elTect  on 
those  nations  which  are  the  Intended  victims 
of  communism.  Moreover,  throughout  his- 
tory, aggressors,  dictators,  and  governments 
bent  on  conquering  others,  or  conquering  the 
whole  world,  have  known  that  pacifism  or 
unrealistic  and  exaggerated  desire  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  their  intended  victims  is  a 
tremendous  asset  to  ultimate  victory  for  the 
aggressor. 

Excessive  concern  with  peace  on  the  part 
of  any  nation  impedes  or  prevents  adequate 
defense  preparations,  hinders  eSectlve  di- 
plomacy in  the  national  Interest,  undermines 
Che  will  to  resist,  and  saps  national  strength. 
For  this  re.ison.  In  today's  world.  Intense 
peace  propaganda  and  agitation  in  non- 
Communist  nations  obviously  serves  the  ag- 
gressive plans  of  world  communism. 

With  that  as  a  premise,  let's  take  a  look  at 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  and  find  out  who 
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some  of  tlie  people  are  who  have  been  around 
Mrs.  Dagmar  WUson  In  this  organization  of 
hers  which  is  advocating  that  the  "aggressor" 
and  "malignant  force"  In  Vietnam  Is  the 
United  State.",  and  that  we  should  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  Immediately,  "make  peace," 
and  bring  an  Immediate  halt  to  American 
"atrocities"  against  the  "peace-loving."  "dlg- 
nifled."  and  human  Vietcong  Communists. 
Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  do  not  allude 
to  Women  Strike  for  Peace  as  a  Communist 
group.  I  do  say  that  some  of  its  members 
ore  Communlets.  as  Mrs.  Wilson  herself  has 
admitted,  and  that  the  organtzotlon  has  been 
adversely  Influenced  by  these  people  and  is 
naively,  stupidly,  and  unreallstlcolly  prat- 
tling the  Communist  line  with  regard  to 
American  policy  In  Vietnam,  in  the  name  of 
peace  at  any  cost,  despite  military  or  politi- 
cal posture  at  the  time  of  such  action.  Now, 
who  are  .some  of  the  members  of  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  who  testified  at  the  con- 
gressional hearings  mentioned? 

Blanche  Posner.  a  bleached  blond  who  de- 
scribes herself  .is  "more  than  21."  who  served 
as  president  pro  tempore  of  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  office  In  Metropolitan  New  '^ork. 
Mrs.  Posner  Invoked  the  fifth  amendment  ■V* 
times  on  the  witness  stand  and  refused  to 
tell  the  committee  whetner  or  not  she  was 
a  Communist. 

Rose  Clinton,  dark  haired  and  nattily 
groomed,  who  also  took  refuge  behind  the 
fifth  amendment.  Mrs.  Clinton  is  secretary 
and  membership  chairman  for  the  West  Side 
Peace  Committee  In  New  Tfork.  She  has 
been  Identified  twice  under  oath  by  congres- 
sional witnesses  as  a  Communist,  and  refused 
to  answer  committee  questions  as  to  whether 
she  was  under  Communist  Party  orders  in 
infiltrating  the  peace  movement. 

Iris  Freed,  a  sharp-tongued  brunette  from 
Larchmont.  N.Y.,  who  is  a  leader  In  the  West- 
chester County  Strike  for  Peace  and  has  been 
Idenilfled  as  having  held  Communist  Party 
meetings  in  her  home  In  1954.  She  refused 
to  deny  that  allegation  when  questioned 
about  it  before  the  House  committee  and 
clammed  up  when  asked  If  she  had  been  a 
delegate  to  the  Communist  Party  convention 
in  1957.  Finally,  she  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment when  asked  whether  she  w.is  currently 
a  Communist  Party  member. 

Anna  Mackenzie,  a  tearful  Vassar  grnduate. 
w'no  claimed  that  committee  members  were 
throwing  stones,  not  questions,  at  her.  Mrs. 
M'.ckenzie  was  active  In  the  Connecticut 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  and  refused  to  In- 
voke the  fifth  amendment.  In  refusing  to 
answer  committee  questions.  Committee  In- 
vestigators alleged  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was 
known  to  have  been  a  Communist  In  years 
past,  and  she  refused  to  deny  that  charge. 
She  was  equally  silent  on  the  question  of  her 
present  membership. 

Elizabeth  Moos,  a  spry  72-year-old  veteran 
of  Communist  or  Communist-front  move- 
ments, and  mother-in-law  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Remington,  a  convicted  Soviet  Russian 
spy.  She  has  been  identified  under  oath 
before  congressional  committees  as  a  Com- 
munist, and  took  the  filth  amendment  when 
questioned  about  it. 

Thelma  Rein,  who  also  has  been  Identified 
under  oath  os  a  Communist  and  who  helped 
run  Women  Strike  for  Peace  In  the  Nation's 
Cnpltal.  Mrs.  Rein.  long  a  wheelhorse  In  local 
Communist  fronts,  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment several  years  ago  when  asked  about  her 
Communist  Party  membership.  Her  husband 
Is  David  Rein,  who  is  listed  In  the  committee 
report  on  legal  subversion  as  having  been 
Identified  under  oath  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  by  two  witnesses,  Herbert 
Fuchs  and  Mortimer  Relmer.  both  former 
Communists. 

Lyda  Hoffman,  of  Great  Neck.  N.Y..  head 
of  Women  Strike  for  Peace  In  Nassau  County 
testified  that  she  was  not  then  a  Communist, 
but  refused  to  answer  about  past  member- 
ship. 


Ruth  Meyers,  of  Roslyn,  N.Y.,  another 
fifth  amendment  pleader,  took  the  first  and 
fifth  amendments  under  outh  In  declining 
to  answer  committee  questions  about  Com- 
munist Party  membership. 

Mrs.  Dagm.ir  WUson.  the  leader  of  Women 
Strike  for  Pence,  who  spoke  at  the  meeting 
which  aroused  my  Ire  and  this  rebuttal,  was 
herself  put  on  the  witness  stand  at  those 
hearings,  and  was  asked  if  she  would  know- 
ingly permit  or  encourage  a  Communist  Party 
member  to  occupy  a  leadership  position  in 
Women  Strike  for  Peace.  She  replied:  "Well, 
my  dear  sir,  I  have  no  way  of  controlling, 
do  not  de.slre  to  control,  who  wishes  to  join  in 
the  demonstrations  and  the  efforts  that  the 
women  strikers  have  made  for  peace." 

She  was  then  asked  If  she  would  willingly 
permit  or  welcome  Nazis  or  Fascists  to  oc- 
cupy leadership  In  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
and  she  replied  "Whether  we  could  get  them 
or  not,  I  don't  think  we  could."  The  official 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Anieri- 
can  Activities  on  these  hearings  has  a  foot- 
note at  this  point  which  says:  "Despite  the 
fact  that  this  Is  the  response  recorded  by  the 
official  reporter  for  the  hearings,  newspaper 
reporters  covering  the  hearings  reported— 
and  members  of  the  committee  and  Its  ."^taff 
distinctly  recall — that  Mrs.  Wilson's  actual 
reply  to  the  preceding  question  was :  "  'If 
only  we  could  get  them  on  our  side.' " 

At  the  close  of  these  committee  hearings 
I  have  been  describing  to  you,  committee 
counsel  asked  Mrs,  Dagmar  WUson:  "Am  I 
correct,  tlien.  In  assuming  that  you  plan  to 
take  no  action  designed  to  prevent  Commu- 
nists from  assuming  positions  of  leadership 
In  the  movement,  or  to  eliminate  Commu- 
nists who  may  have  already  obtained  such 
positions?"  Mrs.  Wilson  replied:  "Certainly 
not."  meaning  that  she  planned  to  take  no 
such  action  and  welcomed  all  people  who 
wanted  peace  In  her  movement,  no  nmtter 
what  their  particular  definition  of  peace 
might  be.     Ill  discuss  that  a  little  later. 

With  all  of  these  facts  In  mind,  then 
With  the  knowledge  that  persona  of  poslttvu 
and  undenled  Ccxnmunist  affiliations  ore 
member?  of  and  leaders  of  Women  Strike 
for  Peace,  and  with  the  statement  by  the 
organization's  le.ider,  Mrs.  WUson.  that  all 
persons,  despite  their  Communist  affHlatlons 
and  le.-ihings.  are  welcomed  into  the  group 
to  promote  "the  cause,"  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  Women  Strike  for  Peace  advocates  oui 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  our  abdica- 
tion from  defeat  of  the  Communist  enemy? 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  a  delegation  of  this 
group  traveled  to  Djakarta,  a  city  of  Indo- 
nesia, a  country  ruled  by  a  pro-Communist 
government,  to  meet  with  women  from  tha 
Vietcong  and  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  people  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  on  the 
Commimlst  side  and  ajTned  by  Communist 
guns  and  ammunition? 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  they  had  what  the'/ 
described  as  "a  wonderfid  time  "  with  Presi- 
dent Sukarno,  a  man  who  bates  the  United 
S-ates  and  who  has  told  us  to  "go  to  hell" 
with  our  foreign  aid? 

Is  It  any  wonder,  finally,  that  this  dele- 
gation has  come  home,  spouting  off  the 
Communist  line  re  Vietnam  by  praising  the 
"virtues"  of  the  Vietcong  and  damning  the 
"atrocities"  of  American  troops;  stating  that 
we  should  get  out  and  forget  our  crusade 
for  freedom  and  Justice  against  the  Com- 
munist enemy? 
I  think  not. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  view  this 
group  as  totally  Communist  In  makeup,  but 
It  has  been  Infiltrated,  and  It  is  piping  the 
lino  of  Radio  Moscow  and  Radio  Hanoi  In  Its 
advocation  of  our  withdrawal.  Let  me  also 
point  out  that  by  this  I  do  not  view  as  Com- 
munists all  those  who  advocate  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  There  are  many  who 
hove  sincere  arguments  on  this  point  from  a 
Western  point  of  view,  even  though  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  according  to 
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recent  surveys  do  disagree  with  them.    How- 
ever, unlike  Women  Strike  for   Peace,  they 
hove  not  said  In  public  and  on   the  radio 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  aggressor,  that 
American  soldiers  are  committing  the  atroci- 
ties, that  we  are  In  the  wrong  through  our 
"imperialistic   binge,"   and,    by   insinuation, 
thot  the  Vietcong  Is  "providing  a  service  of 
liberation"   which   we  are  Impeding  by  our 
iction,  and  that  the  Communists  can  do  no 
wrong.    Women   Strike  for   Peace,  by  these 
sutemcnts  and  by  this  stand  is  not  only  dis- 
torting the  truth,  is  not  only  Ignoring  reality, 
but  15  condemning  the  United  Stales  and  lU 
Government  as  alien  to  peace  and  freedom 
and  International  law.    All  facts  refute  this, 
»nd  to  paraphrase  Senator  J    Wn.Li»M  Pcl- 
BsioHT,  these  women  are,  with  the  propa- 
ganda of  Hanoi,  Moscow,  and  Pelplng.  creat- 
ing myths  and  destroying  reality      The  New 
York  Times,  in  fact,  in  describing  the  orga- 
nization's position  against  present  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam,  stated   categorically  that   "The 
denunciation,  framed  as  an  appeal  to  Amer- 
ican   women,    echoed    Hanoi's    propaganda 
line."'    Senator  Daniei  Bbewsteh  of  Mary- 
land, along  with  the  vest  majority  of  Con- 
gressmen and   Senators,  has  denounced  the 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  position  as  "against 
the  best  Interests  of  tbe  United  States  and 
the  free  world  in  general." 

In  dealing  with  the  background  of  Women 
Strike  for  Peace,  shedding  some  important 
light  on  the  actual  makeup  of  the  group  and 
the  Ideological  probabilities  Inherent  In  this 
makeup.  I  realize  as  a  college  student  that  I 
have  far  from  fulfilled  the  responsibilities 
that  I  assumed  when  I  undertook  to  chal- 
lenge this  organization  for  Its  Vietnamese 
position.  To  fulfill  this  part  of  my  task,  I 
think  it  Important  to  review  the  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  present  VS.  posture 
re  Vietnam,  and  to  counter  it  with  fact  In 
;ieu  ot  fantasy,  which  Is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  Women  Strike  for  Peace  argument. 

I  think  that  there  Is  no  better  statement  of 
this  sort  in  the  brief,  easy-to-imderstand 
context  that  It  assumes,  than  that  which  was 
delivered  by  former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  the  87th,  88th,  and  Beth  Clubs  In 
New  York  on  March  IS,  J965.  It  Includes  a 
siunmary  of  many  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  such  knowledgeable  proponents  of 
our  position  In  Vietnam  as  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodo,  of  Connecticut,  McGeorge  Bundy 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Johnson,  and 
Marguerite  Hlgglns,  whose  reports  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  are  considered  the 
flnest  of  the  war.  I  think  It  Important 
enough  to  present  In  Its  entirety.  It  Is  en- 
titled "The .Choice  In  Vietnam"-  > 
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'Ithe  choice  in  Vietnam 

"(By  Richard  Nixon,  Mar.  15,  19«5) 

"The    opposition    to    American    policy    in 

Vietnam  ha*  reached  formidable  proportions 

at  home  and  abroad. 

"Newsweek  reported  on  March  1  that  4S 
Democratic  Senators  have  publicly  or  pri- 
vately expressed  serious  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  our  present  policy  In  Vietnam. 

■The  New  York  Times.  Walter  LIppmaiin 
and  many  other  papers  and  pundits  have 
added  their  Influential  voices  to  the  chorus  of 
opposition. 

"Full  page  ads  by  university  students  and 
teachers  have  called  for  a  halt  to  American 
air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  and  for  a 
aegotiatlon  now. 

"The  World  Council  ol  Churches  takes  a 
similar  position. 

'Abroad,  the  French  aud  Russians  pub- 
licly and  the  British  ,privately  are  urging 
negotiation  now.  ^ 


"In  the  United  Nations  U  Thant  has  added 
his  influential  voice  In  support  ot  this  posi- 
tion. 

"Criticism  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  by  resorting  to  the  usual  plati- 
tudes and  generalities  such  as  'We  seek  no 
wider  war'  and  'Our  objective  is  the  cause 
of  freedom.' 

"I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  support  the  President  In  the 
strong  policy  he  is  presenUy  following.  But 
us  James  Rcston  wrote  recently  'There  Is  an 
uneasy  fatalism  In  the  country  because  no 
one  knows  the  answers.  Major  issues  have 
not  been  debated  In  an  orderly  me.nner ' 

"The  cise  for  getting  out  of  Vietnam  has 
been  stated  forcibly  and  In  depth  by  the 
critics  of  the  policy.  It  Is  time  that  the 
case  for  staying  In  Vietnam  be  stated  with 
equal  force  and  detail. 

"The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
why  we  are  there,  what  Is  at  stake,  the 
risks  that  are  Involved  and  the  goals  we 
seek, 

"There  are  four  major  objections  to  the 
present  policy, 

"1.  America  has  no  legal  right  to  inter- 
vene In  a  civil  war. 

"2.  Vietnam   cant   be   saved   because   the 
Vietnamese  aren't  willing  to  save  themselves. 
"3.  Tlie  risk  of  spreading  the  war  Is  too 
great. 

"4.  Seeking  a  negotiated  settlement  now  Is 
a  better  course  of  action  than  stepping  up 
our  attacks  on  North  Vietnam. 

"To  answer  these  objections  It  Is  first 
necessary  to  set  the  record  straight  as  to 
who  is  responsible  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
"Not  a  civil  war 
"This  la  not  a  civil  war.  There  would 
be  no  war  In  Vietnam  today  were  It  not  for 
the  support  the  guerrillas  In  South  Viet- 
nam are  receiving  from  Communist  North 
Vietnam.  And  the  North  Vietnamese  could 
not  have  provided  this  assistance  without 
the  support  they  have  received  from  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

"The  confrontation  In  Vietnam  is  in  the 
final  analysis  not  between  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  nor  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  but  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Communist 
China.  A  U.S.  defeat  In  Vietnam  means  a 
Chinese  Communist  victory. 

"Our  legal  rights 
•"The    argument    that    the    United    States 
has  no  legal  right  to  be  In  Vietnam  Is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  truth. 

""The  1954  Geneva  Convention,  which  was 
signed  by  both  North  Vietnam  and  Commu- 
nist China,  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam  against  foreign  aggression 
The  North  Vietnamese,  supported  bv  the 
Communist  Chinese,  have  invaded  Vietnam 
In  violation  of  that  treatv.  The  United 
States  on  the  other  hand  Is'  in  Vietnam  bv 
the  Invitation  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov'- 
ernment  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  treaty.  The  North  Vietnamese  are 
the  lawbreakers;   we  are  the  law  enforcers 


"U  Vietnam  Is  loet.  Laos  which  Is  alreodv 
practically  gone  because  of  our  gullibility 
In  attempting  to  neutralize  It  In  1962,  would 
certainly  go  down  the  drain. 

"Cambodia  is  leaning  so  far  In  the  direc- 
tion of  communism  that  the  loss  of  Vietnam 
would  push  It  over  the  brink. 

"Thailand  wants  to  be  on  our  side.  But 
It  Is  a  nation  that  has  survived  for  a  thou- 
sand years  only  by  being  on  the  winning 
side  and  a  Communist  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  a  devastating  argument  as  to 
who  will  Win  In  Asia. 

"Socialist  Burma  is  an  economic  basket 
case  and  the  Red  tide,  once  rolling,  would 
have  little  difficulty  In  engulfing  It 

"Malaysia.  Its  10  million  people  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  communism,  could  not 
survive 

"Then  there  Is  the  biggest  prize  In  south- 
east Asia.  Indonesia.  Indonesia  wlU  go  the 
way  Sukarno  goes.  A  reporter  from  The 
New  York  Times  on  January  8  wrote- 
'Diplomats  think  Sukarno  Is  heading  to- 
ward allnement  with  Communist  China. 
Communist  successes  In  Vietnam  have  con- 
vinced him  that  Chinese  communism  Is  the 
wave  of  the  future  In  Asia.'  Already  fa- 
down  the  road  toward  alinement  with  Com- 
munist China.  Indonesia  would  certainly  fall 
and  this  means  that  the  Communists  -would 
have  control  over  90  million  people  with  the 
richest  natural  resources  of  the  area 

"The  battle  for  Vietnam  then  Is  not  Just 
about  Vietnam.  It  is  about  all  of  southeast 
Asia.  It  is  not  about  Just  15  million  people 
but  about  200  million  people  and  an  area 
which  produces  over  .half  the  world's  tin 
half  the  world's  rubber  and  untapped 
natural  resources  of  immense  value  to  a 
hungry,  developing  power  like  Communist 
China. 

"But  this  Is  not  all.  Indonesia  stretches 
1,000  miles  across  the  south  China  seas  to  a 
point  only  14  miles  from  the  Philippines. 
Communist-supported  cuerrilla  actions  In 
the  Philippines  would  Inevltablv  follow  a 
Communist  takeover  of  Indonesia.  If  this 
should  happen  does  any  one  serlouelv  sugget 
that  the  United  States  would  not  then  have 
to  fight  a  war— probably  a  major  war  to  save 
the   Philippines? 

"The  greatest  prise 
"'But  the  stakes  are  even  higher.  The 
greatest  prize  In  Asia  Is  Japan,  a  miracle  of 
economic  recovery  since  World  War  n  and  the 
greatest  Industrial  power  in  Asia.  Japan 
Is  the  only  country  with  a  possible  chance  to 
counterbalance  China  once  China  develops 
its  industrial  might.  Southeast  Asia,  next  to 
the  United  States,  constitutes  Japan's 
biggest  trading  area.  It  this  area  comes 
under  Communist  domination  Japan  will 
inevitably  be  pulled  toward  neutralism  and 
even  toward  a  pro-Communist  position  In 
order    to   survive   economlcallv. 


'The  New  York  Times.  Julv  19.  1965.  sec. 
■V  p.  2. 

=  '-'rhe  Choice  In  Vietnam."  a  speech  by 
Richard  M.  Nixon  of  Mar.  15.  1965.  delivered 
«  a  meeting  of  the  87th,  sath,  and  B9th 
t'lubs,  10  pp. 


"The  stakes 
"At  stake  In  this  struggle  Is  the  fate  of 
the  15  million  people  who  live  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  great  majority  of  them  do  not 
want  to  oome  under  Communist  domination 
because  they  know  what  a  mess  communism 
fails  made  of  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  claimed 
that  they  will  not  fight  for  their  freedom 
But  200.000  casualties  suffered  In  the  battle 
against    communism    proves    otherwise. 

"It  could  be  contended  that  16  million 
people  In  a  relatively  small  country  are  not 
worth  the  risk  of  a  major  war  particularly 
when  their  leaders  are  quarreling  among 
themselves. 

"But  the  stakes  are  much  higher  Wha.t  Is 
involved  In  tills  war  is  not  just  the  fate 
of  Vietnam  but  the  fate  of  aU  of  southeast 
Asia. 


•The  battle  for  Asia 
"In  summarv-  we  cannot  Ignore  these 
Inevitable  conclusions:  The  battle  for  Viet- 
nam Is  the  battle  for  Asia  If  the  United 
States  gives  up  on  Vietnam,  Asia  will  give  up 
on  the  United  Stales  and  the  Pacific  wUl 
become  a  Red  sea. 

"But  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  Vietnam 
would  not  be  limited  to  Asia.  There  Is  a 
great  debate  going  on  In  the  Communist 
world  today  between  the  hard  liners  in 
Pelplng  and  the  so-called  soft  liners  in  Mos- 
cow. The  hard  liners  contend  that  world 
communism  must  continue  to  seek  its  ulti- 
mate objective  of  world  domination  through 
support  of  revolution  throughout  the  world. 
For  them  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  only  a  pro- 
log for  similar  wars  of  liberation' In  the 
rest  of  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

"The  soft  liners  In  Moscow  presentlv  op- 
pose this  course  of  action.  They  do  not' wish 
to  risk  another  confrontation  such  as  oc- 
curred In  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis.    They  say 
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the  way  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  CommiinUt 
world  Ifl  through  temporary  coexUtence  with 
the  West  and  peacetul  competition. 

"If  the  Communists  win  jn  Vietnam  this 
will  be  An  Immense  victory  for  the  hard 
Hnera.  They  will  then  be  able  to  Argue  that 
If  the  hard  line  worKed  In  Vietnam  It  will 
work  elsewhere  They  will  contend  that  the 
free  world  has  no  effective  answer  to  Com- 
munist conciups!  by  support  of  revolution, 
"A  Communist  victory  in  Vietnam  would 
be  the  ?reen  light  for  Communist  instiga- 
tion and  support  of  Vietnam  type  wars  of 
liberation  all  over  the  world. 

"By  fighting  the  Korean  war  we  put  a 
stop  to  Communist  conquest  by  direct  ag- 
gression. Since  Korea  the  Communists  have 
not  attempted  to  take  over  a  country  through 
the  traditional  method  of  marching  men 
across  a  border.  They  knew  we  would  react 
and  they  considered  the  risk  too  great.  The 
issue  m  Vietniun  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  put  a  stop  to  Communist  conquest  by  in- 
direct aggression.  Just  as  the  Ifsue  In  Korea 
wns  whether  we  were  to  etop  Communist 
conquest  by  direct  aggression. 

"Our  choices — Gtt  out 
"In  view  of  the  stakes  involved  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  wash  our  hands  of  this  mts- 
erStJle  conflict  anci  get  out  of   Vietnani  Is 
unthinkable. 

"Our  choices — NegoUattcm 
•Bui  why  don't  we  negotiate  now?     This 
Is  the  question  which  is  being  Increasingly 
rnlsed  by  critics  of  the  present  policy. 

"The  beat  answer  to  this  question  Is  to 
pose  another  question — What  do  we  nego- 
tiate at  this  time? 

•Vietnam  has  already  been  negotiated 
once.  In  1954  the  country  was  partitioned 
and  the  Communists  took  the  north  half 
of  it.  Do  we  now  negotiate  It  again  and  give 
the  Communists  half  of  what  is  left  of  free 
Vietnam? 

"Our  choices — Neutralization 
"Why  not  then  negotiate  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  Vietnani?  Laos  proved  the  stupidity 
of  this  course  of  action.  An  agreement 
with  the  Communiste  to  neutralize  a  coun- 
try l5  simply  surrender  on  the  installment 
plan,  It  meacs  Just  three  things.  We  get 
out.     They  stay   in.     Tliey   take  over. 

"When  we  uegotiste  with  the  Commu- 
nists we  must  recognize  that  our  motives 
are  different  from  theirs.  We  go  to  the 
conference  table  to  promote  peace.  They 
go  there  to  win  victory.  Communist  tactics 
in  negotiation  can  be  summed  up  in  four 
sentences. 

"First,  they  demand  something  to  which 
they  .ire  not  entitled. 

"Second,  they  threaten  war  If  they  are 
not  given  what  they  demand. 

"Third,  they  Insist  we  negotiate  to  nvoid 
war. 

"Fourth,  if  we  do  negotiate,  their  price 
for  pence  is  half  of  what  they  were  not 
entitled  to  In  the  first  place. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  never 
negotiate.  All  wars  are  eventually  ended 
by  negotiation.  It  does  mean  that  we 
shotild  determine  now  what  our  goals  are 
and  not  negotiate  until  rhe  time  comes 
when  we  can  achieve  those  goals  at  the 
conference  table. 

"We    can    never    negotiate   surrender,    re- 
treat, neutralization,  or  partition  of  Vietnam. 
"We  must  Insist  on  one  absolute  condi- 
tloa  In   any   negotiations — guaranteed   frei;- 
dom  for  Vietnam  from  Communist  aggres- 
sion.    Until  we  are  In  a  position  to  demand 
that  the  Communist*  accept  that  condition, 
we  should  no^  negotiate. 
"Our  choices — Turn  it  over  to  the  VJf. 
"U  Thanfs  recommendation  that  thl^  con- 
troversy  be  settled   by   the  United  Nations 
must  also  be  rejected.     The  United  Nations 
can  serve  a  very  tiseful  piu-pose  In  working 


out  peaceful  solutions  for  some  international 
problems.  But  where  the  ultimate  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  is 
involved,  policy  must  be  made  by  the  United 
States  and  not  by  the  United  Nations. 

"The  United  States  as  the  strongest  of  the 
free  nations  must  not  have  its  policies  In  de- 
fense of  freedom  watered  down  to  what  only 
the  weak  and  timid  among  the  so-called 
neutral  nations  will  appiove.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  no  nation  in  the  world  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  neutrality  today  if  it 
were  not  for  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
"The  only  choice 
■'The  only  acceptable  course  of  action  is  to 
end  the  war  by  winning  It  In  South  Vietnam. 
To  accomplish  this  objective  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  quarantine  South  Vietnam  by  cut- 
ting off  the  flow  of  arms  and  men  from  North 
Vietnam.  Strikes  on  selected  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  should  be  made  on  a  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  basis  until  the  North 
Vietnamese  completely  discontinue  their  as- 
sistance to  the  guerrilla  forces  in  South 
Vietnam, 

"Pro3pects  for  success 
•'Will  carrying  out  such  a  policy  assure 
victory  in  south  Vietnam?  Critics  of  the 
policy  often  raise  this  question;  If  300.000 
French  troops  could  not  win  victory  in  1354 
In  Vietnam  when  they  were  actually  doing 
the  ground  fighting  themselves  how  can  wo 
expect  21.000  Americans  who  are  In  Vietnam 
only  as  advisers  to  accomplish  this  objective? 
"There  is  a  fundamental  difference.  In 
1054  the  French  were  fighting  to  stay  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  objective  Is  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
Just  as  soon  as  Vietnam's  independence  Is 
secure.  The  South  Vietnamese  naturally 
had  little  interest  in  fighting  for  French 
colonialism.  They  have  a  very  vital  interest 
in  fighting  against  Communist  coloniallcm. 
"The  risks — Soviet  intervention 
"What  are  the  risks  of  this  policy?  Most 
observers  agree  that  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
Intervention  Is  relatively  small.  The  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  la  very  different  than  the 
one  we  confronted  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war-  Then  Russia  and  China  were  allies  and 
from  a  logistical  and  geographical  stand- 
point Korea  was  very  close  to  Russia.  Any 
action  on  our  part  which  threatened  China 
might  conceivably  bring  Russia  to  China's 
assistance. 

"Today  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  Cliiua 
are  enemies — engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  power  in  the  Communist  world. 
Rather  than  wanting  to  see  the  Red  Chinese 
succeed  in  their  conquest  of  Asia  the  Rus- 
sians would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
them  fall.  Furthermore  from  a  logistical 
standpoint  transporting  men  and  arms  from 
Russia  to  Vietnam— thousands  of  miles  away 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  It  was  to  de- 
liver them  to  nearby  Korea. 

"The  risks — Chinese  intervention 
"The  widely  held  assumption  that  Com- 
munist China  would  Inevitably  intervene 
In  the  event  the  war  began  to  go  badly  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  is  not  well  founded. 
China  without  the  support  of  Russia  is  a 
fourth-rate  military  power.  If  the  Chinese 
decided  to  enter  the  war  in  Vietnam  they 
would  be  no  match  for  the  awesome  air  and 
sea  power  the  United  States  could  bring  to 
bear  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  For  them  to 
take  such  a  risk  would  be  rash  and  foolhardy, 
and  the  Chinese  by  nature  are  basically 
cautious  in  their  foreign  policy  decisions. 

•■But  in  making  a  decision  of  this  mogni- 
lude  we  must  not  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
there  Is  some  risk  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  might  intervene  In  order  to  save  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  defeat.  But  taking 
this  risk  Into  account  our  policy  decision 
should  be  the  sanae.  As  is  usually  the  case 
In  making  decisions,  the  choice  Is  not  be- 
tween one  policy  involving  some  risk  and 
another   involving   none,    but    between    one 


policy  involving  some  risk  and  another  policy 
involving  an  even  greater  risk. 

"In  the  final  analysis  we  must  recognize 
that  the  risk  Involved  in  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam  by  winning  It  is  far  less  than  the 
risk  Involved  in  losing  It.  If  Vietnam  is 
lost  either  by  our  withdraw.il  or  by  our 
negotiating  now — -"which  would  lead  to  its 
loss — the  Chinese  Communists  would  gain 
a  great  victory  and  the  Red  tide  would  sweep 
Irresistibly  over  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia 
Four  or  five  years  later  we  would  then  be 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  facing  up 
to  Chinese  Communist  aggression  in  the 
Philippines  or  in  Austr.iUa. 

"The  risk  then  would  be  Infinitely  greater 
than  It  Is  now.  Time  Is  not  on  our  side  but 
on  Red  China's  side.  Every  day  that  pabses 
the  Chinese  nuclear  capability  increases  ana 
their  industrial  and  military  productivity 
becomes  far  more  formidable  than  it  :s  to- 
day. Five  or  ten  years  from  now  we  might 
not  be  able  to  take  a  stand  against  this 
power  without  running  a  massive  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

"If  Chinese  Communist  aggression  is  to  be 
stopped  In  Asia  It  must  be  sVjpped  now  or 
it  may  be  too  late  to  do  so  later. 

"One  of  the  major  arguments  against  our 
present  policy  Is  that  it  will  spread  the  war. 
Exactly  the  opposite  la  the  case.  The  cause 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  aggressive  inter- 
national communism.  If  communism 
spreads,  the  war  will  spread.  The  way  to 
keep  the  war  from  spreading  Is  to  keep  com- 
munlBm  from  spreading. 

"The  lexsous  of  Vietnam 
"The  only  purpose  of  pointing  up  some  of 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
past  Is  to  avoid  making  those  same  mistakes 
In  the  future. 

"DienVs  murder 
Our  greatest  mistake  was  In  putting  po- 
litical reform  belore  military  victory  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Diem  regime.  Diem,  and  more 
particularly  B<?me  members  of  his  family. 
were  without  question  at  times  hard  crosses 
for  America  to  bear  in  Vietnam.  But  when 
the  United  States  supported  a  coup  d'etat 
which  led  to  his  murder  we  set  in  motion  a 
violent  chain  reaction  not  only  in  Vietnam 
but  throughout  southeast  Asia. 

"The  musical  chairs  routine  In  Vietnam 
with  one  coup  following  another  was  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  by  our  conduct  in  the 
Diem  affair.  And  our  refusal  to  stand  by  a 
friend  when  he  got  into  trouble  had  reper- 
cussions In  other  Asian  countries  as  well.  I 
was  talking  to  one  of  America's  best  frIenCs 
In  Asia  shortly  after  Dlem's  death.  He  said 
that  to  him  and  others  in  similar  leadership 
positions  Dlem's  death  meant  just  three 
things:  It  Is  dangerous  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
United  States.  It  pays  to  be  a  neutral,  ond 
It  sometimes  helps  to  be  an  enemy. 

"In  the  final  analysis  we  must  recognize 
that  while  It  has  worked  reasonably  well  in 
our  country.  U.S.  style  democracy  will  not 
work  and  should  not  be  Imposed  In  countries 
In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

'Econaniic  aid  not  the  ansii-rr 
"Another  lesson  from  the  past  In  Vietnam 
Is  that  economic  aid  alone  will  not  stop 
Communist  aggression.  We  have  poured 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  Vietnam 
in  economic  assistance  with  the  result  thai 
conditions  in  South  Vietnam  are  infinitely 
better  than  In  Communist  North  Vietnam 
But  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  village  chiei 
near  Saigon  last  spring  pinpoints  the  in- 
adequacy of  economic  aid  alone  as  an  answer 
to  communism.  I  asked  him  what  he  would 
prefer  If  he  had  his  choice  of  anything  the 
United  States  could  provide  for  him  He 
could  have  answered — a  new  school,  o  new 
road,  a  new  well,  more  food."  But  he  said 
simply.  "What  we  need  Is  security."  And 
small  wonder — just  the  week  before  the  vil- 
lage next  to  his  had  been  overrun  by  the 
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Communists   and   Its   chief   had  been  mur- 
dfrcil  and  bis  body  mutilated. 

'Political  reform  and  economic  asslstBnce 
in  countries  that  are  the  target  of  indirect 
Communist  aggrcMion  are  Important  ad- 
juncts to  any  overall  policy.  But  when  the 
enemy  Is  waging  an  all-out  war  against  the 
R(i5Hng  government,  military  victory  must  be 
eiven  priority  over  everything  else. 

"Need  for  a  new  Anion  policy 
"The  greatest  lesson  we  can  learn  from  our 
experience  In  Vietnam  Is  that  U.S.-Aslan 
policy  needs  have  u  complete  re.ippralsal. 
The  spectacle  of  the  United  Slates  having  to 
intervene  virtually  alone  to  save  the  freedom 
(if  Vietnam  Is  not  a  pretty  cue. 

"The  battle  for  Vietnam  is  the  battle  tor 
free  Asia  and  those  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  that  battle  are  (hose 
who  live  In  Asia  But  because  the  United 
States  has  assumed  so  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  defending  Vietnam,  other  Asian 
nations  are  either  openly  neutral  or  quietly 
acquiescent  as  far  as  our  policy  is  concerned. 
■It  13  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
tlie  initiative  In  urging  the  calling  of  a  con- 
Icrence  of  free  Asian  nations  with  the  ex- 
press objective  of  stopping  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Asia.  Jap^n.  South  Korea.  Na- 
tionalist China.  Malaysia,  the  Philippines. 
Vlctnnm.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Thai- 
land are  the  countries  which  would  probably 
Have  the  greatest  common  Interest  in  par- 
ticipating In  such  a  conference.  Prom  this 
ronference  could  come  long  range  programs 
'or  military  and  economic  cooperation.  But 
above  all  an  agreement  should  be  reached 
that  if  any  one  of  the  free  Asian  nations  Is 
threatened  directly  or  indirectly  by  Commu- 
nist aggression  ail  would  Joiii  together  to 
supply  the  forces  necessary  to  realst  that 
.^Rgression. 

■The  future  of  Asia  must  and  should  be 
tlpiermlned  in  the  .Inal  an.-ilysls  by  Asians 
ii.'id  not  by  Americans  or  Europeans.  The 
Chinese  Communists  have  left  no  doubt  as 
to  what  they  plan  for  Asia's  future.  The 
time  has  come  for  free  Asian  nations  to  coun- 
ter this  awesome  threat  with  a  plan  and 
purpose  of  their  own. 

"The  lesson  o/  history 
Vietnam  is  only  u  small  state  on  the  great 
map  ot  Asia.  But  for  those  who  would  dis- 
count its  Importance  because  of  its  sise.  I 
commend  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill 
written  in  1938  after  the  partition  of  Czecho- 
slovakia at  Munich: 

■'  Tlie  belief  that  security  can  be  obtained 
by  tlirowing  a  small  state  to  the  wolves  is  a 
fatal  delusion.' 

"Tliose  words  are  as  true  about  Vietnam 
todiiy  as  they  were  true  about  Czechoslovakia 
la  1938.  In  this  year  1966  when  we  honor 
Churchiirs   memory,   let    us  also   honor  his 

prUiclples. 

Well,  there  It  Is  A  very  articulate  state- 
ment by  Richard  Nixon,  one  of  the  truly  great 
foreign  policy  Vice  Presidents  of  American 
history.  It  honestly  does  oiler  ■■a  choice  in 
Vietnam'^ — as  opposed  to  the  capitulation 
advocated  by  Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

The  words  of  Winston  Churchill  bear  re- 
peating, because  they  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  attitude  maintained  by  Women 
Strike  for  Peace:  -The  belief  that  security 
can  be  obtained  by  throwing  a  small  State  to 
the  wolves  Is  a  fatal  delusion." 

Women  strike  for  Peace  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  United  States  is  the  wolf, 
lad  that  it«  "horrendous  atrocities"  in  Viet- 
nam are  fatal  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
ina  freedom  for  all  men.  The  statement  la 
simply  made  by  Mrs.  Frances  Herring, 
•polcesman  for  the  group.  In  her  analysis  of 
we  trip  to  Djakarta,  that  "the  so-called  ag- 
gression from  the  North  is  a  myth."'    No 

'The  statement  was  made  In  the  program 
or  W,:.men  Strike  for  Peace  on  ■■Kaieldescope.^ 
Mid  also  appeared  in  a  mimeographed  state- 


proof  Is  offered  to  back  up  this  misstate- 
ment of  fact,  and  the  evidence  offered  on 
the  other  side  flies  In  the  face  of  the  Intel- 
lectual dishonesty  that  this  distortion 
implies. 

Department  of  State  Publication  7839.' 
"Aggression  From  the  North:  The  Record  of 
North  Vletnam^s  Campaign  To  Conquer  South 
Vietnam,"  offers  conclusive  proof  as  an  al- 
ternative to  Mrs.  Herrlng^s  fallacious  remark. 
Documentation  that  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
conveniently  neglect  is  available  for  all  to 
survey. 

Guy  Richards,  recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
Journalistic  experts  on  International  com- 
munism, has  reported  for  the  New  York 
Journal-American  Vietcong  atrocities  In 
such  abundance  as  to  place  In  the  realm  of 
ridiculous  and  absolutely  false  the  claim  of 
the  womens  delegation  to  Indonesia:  " 

■■virrCONC    ATROCITIES    REVE.\LED 

■■|By  Guy  Richards  I 
'■One  hundred  and  twenty-flve  men. 
women,  and  children — the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  South  Vietnam  hamlet — slaugh- 
tered because  they  refused  a  Vietcong  de- 
mand to  sen-e  as  forced  labor. 

■'A  mother  and  her  9-year-old  daughter 
hacked  to  death  with  knives  because  they 
inciured  the  wrath  of  a  prowling  Vietcong 
force. 

•A  wife  who  had  complied  with  a  Vietcong 
demand  for  food  but  refused  to  divulge  the 
whereabouts  of  her  husband  was  obliged  to 
hold  out  her  arm  and  see  her  hand  chopped 
off. 

"A  lesson  to  widows  and  survivors,  the 
bodies  of  30  South  Vietnamese  militiamen 
were  dragged  to  the  outskirts  of  their  village 
and.  in  the  presence  of  their  families,  dis- 
emboweled and  mutilated. 

"The  bodies  of  three  .American  GI's  killed 
In  an  ambush,  were  disemboweled  and  un- 
sjieakably  mutilated. 

"A  village  chief  was  not  only  beheaded  by 
the  Vietcong  for  refusing  to  carry  out  an 
order,  but  his  12-year-old  daughter  had  her 
arm  hacked  off." 

These  are  random  samples  of  the  several 
thousand  grisly  atrocities  recently  commit- 
ted by  the  Communist  Vietcong  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Little  by  little,  in  a  kl!id  of  delayed  reali- 
zation that  their  spreading  pottern  is  a  weap- 
on In  Itself.  Defense  Department  teams  are 
verifying  and  doctimentlng  the  guerrilla's 
atrocities.  And  added  together  they  are  tell- 
ing the  story  of  a  disturbing  reversion  to  the 
I>irk  Ages,  in  this  year  of  grace  1985,  by  an 
enemy  which  claims  to  be  an  advanced  and 
progressive  member  of  the  family  of  humans. 
The  Defense  Department  has  been  under- 
standably slow  in  publicizing  atrocity  an- 
gles in  southeast  Asia.  Gunfire  and  aerial 
bombardment  are  not  pleasant  for  anyone  on 
the  receiving  end.  Even  warfare  that  ad- 
heres to  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion can  produce  horrible  wounds  and  suf- 
fering. 

Furthermore,  attempts  to  prove  that  one 
combatant  lias  stooped  to  the  use  of  barbar- 
ism to  create  terror  have  more  or  less  boom- 
eranged  even  since  the  days  of  World  War  I. 


ment  of  the  organization  entitled  "Statemeni 
of  Frances  Herring  to  some  Members  of  Par- 
liament, Ix>ndon.  July  1965.  by  10  American 
and  9  Vietnamese  Women."  (p.  2i. 

'  'Aggression  From  the  North:  The  Record 
of  North  Vietnam's  Campaign  To  Conquer 
South  Vietnam,"  Dcptu-tment  of  State  Pub- 
lication 7839,  Far  Eastern  Series  130,  re- 
leased February  1986.  64  pp. 

"The  report  of  Mr.  Richards.  "Vietcong 
Atrocities  Revealed."  was  reprinted  from  the 
New  Ycrrk  Journal-American  in  the  newslet- 
ter published  by  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom. Report  on  the  Left.  vol.  2,  No.  S,  Jime 
1965.  p  4. 


Most  of  the  alleged  German  atrocities  In 
Belgium  in  World  War  I  were  later  proved  to 
be  untrue.  That  very  fact  worked  against 
the  publicity  which  should  have  been— but 
vi-asn't — directed  against  the  horrors  com- 
mitted by  Adolf  Hitler's  regime  in  the  Nazi 
exurmlnation  camps. 

The  Communist's  effort  to  pin  the  brand  of 
germ  warfare  on  the  United  Nations  forces 
in  Korea  likewise  fizzled. 

So  it  has  probably  been  an  unseem^  dif- 
fidence which  has  restrained  the  Pentagon 
from  getting  very  excited  about  the  blood- 
curdling cases  which  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  U.S.  military  assistance  head- 
quarters in  Saigon. 

Several  months  ago.  however,  the  broad- 
ening pattern  of  tortures,  mutilations  and 
bestialities  convinced  U.S.  staff  officers  that 
it  was  a  definite  weapon  which  not  only  had 
to  be  coped  with  "as  an  utterly  new  kind  of 
volt"  but  had  a  unique  value  in  showing 
the  world  precisely  what  kind  of  threat  and 
what  kind  of  culture  opposed  tis. 

Provided  the  cases  were  precisely  docu- 
mented, they  decided,  the  acts  themselves 
would  give  irrefutable  testimony  that  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam  was,  in  fact,  a  war  to 
6:ive  that  nation  from  a  scourge  every  bit  as 
bestial  and  primordial  as  the  horde  of  Attlla 
the  Hun. 

Then,  while  the  Defense  Department  teams 
were  busy  on  a  new  compilation,  thev  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  lift  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Hcmphrey. 

In  a  recent  interrogation  session,  follow- 
ing a  speech  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  HtiMPHBEY  was  queried  about  these 
"ghastly,  barbarous  American  attacks  In 
North  Vietnam." 

Obviously  aroused,  Mr.  Humphrey  snapped 
back: 

"I'm  glad  you  asked  about  that.  I'm  really 
going  to  tear  into  you.  Only  the  Vietcong 
have  committed  atrocities  In  Vietnam.  The 
Vietcong  have  committed  the  most  unbe- 
lievable acts  of  terrorism  that  the  world  has 
ever  known." 

Data  collected  by  the  Pentagon  confirms 
the  spirit  of  the  Vice  Presidenfs  rejoinder,  if 
not  the  full  import.  Mans  cruelty  to  man  is 
on  old  story,  and  there's  little  new  in  the 
Vietcong  atrocities  that  wasn't  once  prac- 
ticed by  medieval  armies,  by  the  Turks  In 
1570  when  they  massacred  10  000  in  C>'pru5 
and  by  the  Nazis  two  decades  ago  in  the 
gas  chambers. 

What's  new  is  the  ever-widening  proof  that 
the  Asian  Reds  have  embraced  barbarism  as 
a  weapon  by  which  they  hope  to  seize  the 
world. 

According  to  the  facts  collected  by  the 
Pentagon.  Communist  terrorists  assassinated 
or  kidnapped  more  than  8.<00  civilians  last 
year. 

Deaths  came  by  pistol,  knife,  axe.  bombs, 
beatings  and  torture. 

The  victims  Included  1,536  village  chiefs 
or  other  government  officials.  Definitely 
murdered  were  1.359  other  civilians. 

TTiis  represents  an  enormous  step-up  ol 
the  terror  campaign  which  accounted  for 
3  000  killed  or  kidnapped  In  1960. 

Also  among  the  victims  of  the  Vietcong 
were  those  trying  to  Improve  the  health  of 
the  populace.  As  a  result  of  terrorist  acts 
12  malaria  eradication  workers  died.  58  are 
missing  and  two  permanently  disabled. 

In  one  sense  the  barb.irism  of  the  V^iet- 
cong  has  provided  a  new  bond  between  the 
Americana  and  the  people  of  free  Vietnam 
The  Pentagon  has  a  touching  story  from 
the  reports  of  one  of  the  many  XSS>.  medtcai 
teams  which  try  to  patch  up  the  wounds 
ond  repair  the  damage  Inflicted  by  the  Reds 
on  the  villagers. 

Take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Le  Thl  Dap,  resident 
of  a  village  50  miles  south  of  Saigon.  She'f 
the  woman  referred  to  earlier  who  had  her 
hand  chopped  off  when  she  refused  to  say 
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where  her  husband  was.    The  climax  ot  her 

story  came  on  May  14. 

She  had  learned  w  live  with  the  stump 
of  her  arm.  A  US.  medical  team  under  Dr. 
Orlan  C.  Oesterelch  heard  about  her  plight 
and  visited  her. 

They  asked  Walter  Reed  Hospital  In  Wash- 
ington to  send  out  .1  couple  of  sample  artl- 
Qclal  hands.  Dr.  Oesterelch  visited  her  again, 
made  a  cast  with  the  help  of  a  hand  near- 
est her  size;  sent  the  cast  back  to  the  States; 
had  a  proper  slae  hand  made  and  went  back 
t.j  give  It  to  her. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  the  United  States 
is  doing  In  Vietnam,  as  opposed  to  the  hor- 
rendous atrocities  of  the  Vletcong,  despite 
the  distortions  bundled  as  the  truth  by 
Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

In  my  prt'sentallon  thus  f.ir,  T  have  given 
a  brief  backcround  of  the  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  which  explains  for  a  large  part  their 
Ideological  basis  for  opposing  present  U.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam.  I  have  given  a  stimmary 
of  statements  by  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  refuting  common  opposition  to 
that  policy  and  our  reason  for  pursuing  it. 
And  I  have  given  a  lengthy  refutation  of 
rise  Women  Strike  for  Peace  allegation  that 
It  is  the  United  States,  rather  than  the  Vlet- 
cong. which  Is  responsible  for  barbarous  and 
Inhinnane  atrocities  In  Vietnam. 

Now  let's  take  a  short  look  at  the  reasons 
cited  by  Women  Strike  for  Peace  themselves 
for  traveling  to  Djakarta  to  meet  with  the 
Vletcong  women  and  the  delegation  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  South  Vietnam. 
those  who  5>Tnpathl2e  with  the  Communist 
aim  in  that  country 

On  July  20.  1965.  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
sent  from  its  Washington  headquarters  on 
P  Street  NW..  a  release  entitled  'Why  Amert- 
can  Women  Went  Half  Way  Around  the 
World  To  Meet  With  Vietnamese  Women."' 

The  first  reason  cited  in  this  release  Is: 
"To  seek  areas  of  possible  agreement  rather 
than  to  place  olame" 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  has  done  nothing  but  blame  the 
United  States  for  the  war  In  Vietnam,  citing 
us  as  the  aggressor,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear 
them  blame  the  Communists  for  any  wrong- 
doing on  their  part.  As  to  "seeking  areas 
of  possible  agreement."  it  Is  not  hard  for 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  to  find  agreement 
when  the  only  persons  they  bothered  to  con- 
sult for  the  facts"  ot  the  situation  were 
the  Vletcong,  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  the  prominent  opponents  of  American 
policy  m  Vietnam  in  the  United  States. 

The  second  reason  given  bv  the  women  for 
going  is:  "To  act  upon  their" conviction  that 
honorable  coexistence  will  be  betur  devel- 
oped by  face-to-face  meetings  than  through 
military  force." 

The  premise  in  the  first  place,  that  "co- 
existence" with  the  Communists  Is  "honor- 
able" land  due  to  the  name  of  WSP.  I  as- 
sume that  they  also  mean  "peaceful").  Is 
false.  According  to  Dr.  Charles  H  Malik, 
former  university  professor  at  the  American 
University,  where  I  am  speaking  from  now, 
and  former  President  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Williamsburg.  Va.,  on  June  11.  1900.  en- 
titled "Con  the  Future  Redeem  the  Past?":  • 
The  Commimists  never  tfe  of  assuring 
•-he  res:  of  the  world  that  peaceful  coexlst- 


'  "Why  .American  Women  Went  Half  Way 
Around  the  World  To  Meet  With  Vietnamese 
Women  "  a  snitTient  released  by  Women 
Strike  for  Pesc-  20I«  p  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  on  Ju;y  20. 1965. 

■"Win  the  Future  Redeem  the  Past?"  an 
.iddress  delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Miilk  at 
WUhimsburg.  Va  .  on  June  II.  I960  Re- 
printed and  dlJtrlbuled  a;<  a  public  service 
by  the  Virginia  Cammi.^sion  on  Constitution- 
al Government.  Travelers  Building.  Hlch- 
nioiid.  Va,.  20  pp. 


ence  means  only  that  they  wUl  realize  their 
unalterable  aim  of  communlzlng  the  world 
without  war,  and  that  where  they  do  not 
succeed  In  this,  they  will  keep  In  mind  the 
possibility  of  nonpeaceful  means.  They  are 
therefore  absolutely  determined  to  dominate 
the  world  with  or  without  war.  What  they 
are  saying  behind  all  this  Jargon  is  that  the 
International  Communist  movement  wants 
to  overthrow  every  existing  government,  re- 
gime, system,  outlook,  religion,  philosophy. 
and  bring  the  whole  world,  all  human 
thought,  aspiration,  action,  and  organiza- 
tion under  Its  absolute  control.  This  ,1a 
their  declared,  unchanged,  and  unchanging 
objective." 

"  Assuming  that  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
Is  totally  In  favor  of  freedom  as  experienced 
In  thli!  country,  and  totally  opposed  to  com- 
munism, which  Is  doubtful  when  the  find- 
ings presented  In  this  report  are  consid- 
ered, then  the  falsity  and  foolishness  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  with  communism  Is 
realized.    Dr.  Malik  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  have  yet  to  hear  one  Western  leader 
(remember  that  this  was  said  In  1960)  who. 
assured  to  his  face  that  he  Is  doomed  and 
will  be  'burled.'  can  muster  enough  cour- 
age and  conviction.  If  not  to  use  the  vulgar 
phrase  'bury'  with  respect  to  communism 
Itself,  at  least  to  use  some  such  civilized 
expression  as  that  the  days  of  communism 
are  numbered  and  that  commuiUsm  will  one 
day  be  completely  forgotten.  When  Mr. 
KliTushchev  assures  Western  leaders  that 
their  children  or  at  most  their  grandchil- 
dren will  all  be  Communist.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  one  Western  leader  who  assures  Mr. 
Khrushchev  with  the  same  gusto  that  his 
children  or  at  least  his  grandchildren  will 
live  to  regret  and  be  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  the  fact  that  their  fathers  or  grandfathers 
were  ever  Communist.  And  whereas  Inter- 
national communism  believes  and  acts  on 
the  belief  the  days  of  everything  non-Com- 
munist are  numbered,  my  deepest  fear  is 
that  Western  leadership  believes  no  such 
thing  with  respect  to  (K)mmunism.  My  fear 
is  that  the  sof  tenlng-up  process  has  reached 
such  an  advanced  state  that  all  now  believe 
that  communism  Is  here  to  stay  and  that 
therefore  the  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  man- 
age somehow  to  'coexist'  with  it.  The  deep- 
est crisis  of  the  West  is  the  crisis  of  faith 
In  it.s  own  values.  Whereas  ommunism 
believes  that  non-Communist  values  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
and  acts  on  this  belief,  the  West  no  longer 
believes  that  Communist  values  themselves 
are  doomed  to  utter  destruction  and  oblivion 
and  therefore  no  longer  act*  on  this  belief. 
I  am  yet  to  meet  (In  1900.  remember)  or 
know  of  one  important  Western  leader  who 
entertains  a  dynamic  vision  for  the  Com- 
munist realm  which  Includes  the  certAlnty 
that  the  children  of  present-day  Commu- 
lilsts  will  have  completely  repudiated  com- 
munism and  will  have  adopted  the  funda- 
mental values  of  freedom  Let  the  West 
face  up  to  this  advanced  state  of  decay  In 
Its  own  soul" 

In  J960,  this  was  true.  In  1965,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  facing  up  to  "this  advanced 
state  of  decay"  In  our  soul,  and  has  started 
by  at  least  preventing  another  Communist 
takeover  of  a  non-Communist  state  In  Viet- 
nam. He  may  go  further,  which  will  be 
to  his  credit  and  to  the  extension  of  free- 
dom, a  word  wlilch  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
seem  to  have  forgotten. 

As  to  tlie  second  part  of  the  second  rea- 
son, that  of  meeting  face-to-face  with  Com- 
munist leaders  to  settle  dlHerences,  instead 
of  resorting  to  military  mea^tires.  this  has 
Ijeen  tiled  and  ;.■!  being  tried  at  this  moment 
by  our  Government  In  Geneva,  but  has  al- 
ways failed  due  to  the  dynamic  vision  that 
communism  ha.^  in  store  for  us,  as  mentioned 
above — that  is.  the  'destruction  of  Western 
values,  values  of  freedom,  throughout  the 
world. 
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The  third  reason  for  this  mission  of  peace 
by  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  and  the  final  one 
is:  "To  seek  an  alternative  to  Secretary  Me- 
Namara's  testimony  (to  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee)  that  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  use  any  weapons  In  its 
great  arsenal  •  •  •  'when  we  believe  it  u 
desirable  In  our  own  interest.'  " 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  stand  firmly  belund 
Secretary  McNamara's  statement  to  uphold 
this  country's  best  Interests  through  mllit,ir,' 
means  when  It  is  deemed  necessary  by  our 
country's  leaders.  This  is  the  position  that 
has  prevailed  throughout  American  history 
since  George  Washington  went  to  war  againit 
the  BrlUsh  in  the  struggle  which  created  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  the  use  of 
weapons  serves  the  best  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  thus  the  best  Interests  ol  all 
freedom  In  this  world,  then  the  use  of  weap- 
ons, historically  as  It  has  been.  Is  Justlfinble 
and  proper. 

Tlie  Women  Strikers  for  Peace  obviously, 
by  their  statement,  do  not  agree  with  tlit.^ 
principle,  and  obviously  have  not  agreed  with 
the  actions  of  the  leaders  of  America  jince 
the  Inception  of  this  great  country.  This  i» 
their  privilege,  but  not  necessarily  a  valid 
opinion. 

It  is  obvious  thnt  Women  Strike  for  Pc.icf 
want  peace,  whatever  their  definition  ol  il 
might  be.  Their  proposed  objective  of  arriv- 
ing at  eternal  "world  peace"  seems  not  to 
rid  ourselves  of  all  aggression  aimed  at  d(-- 
stroylng  freedom,  but  to  simply  rid  our- 
selves of  military  hostilities,  arms,  and  ami; 
buildup  throughout  the  world— the  United 
States  to  start  the  ball  rolhng  by  pulling  o\;t 
of  Vietnam  and  unilaterally  disarming.  Rus- 
sia, Bed  China,  etc..  In  the  name  of  "dlgnltv" 
and  "humaneness"  would,  of  course,  follow. 
How  ridiculous.  The  proposal  that  if  tlie 
United  States  disarms,  the  rest  of  the  world 
win  also  dl.sarm  In  the  name  of  "peace"  Is  not 
one  to  be  viewed  Intellectually,  balancing  tiic 
pros  and  cons.  It  Is  to  be  viewed  as  one 
would  consider  a  comedian's  sick  Joke,  for  Ita 
naivete  renders  It  completely  ridiculous 

It  Is  not  arms  that  create  a  state  of  non- 
pe^ice  In  the  first  place,  but  aggression.  And 
If  Women  Strike  for  Peace  could  convince 
the  Communists,  which  no  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  do.  that  their  aim  of  communlzlng 
the  world  and  destroying  freedom  should  tie 
abandoned  In  favor  of  true  peace,  their  pro- 
posal might  have  some  merit.  However 
the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  will  not  be 
abandoned  by  the  Communists  in  favor  of 
overtures  toward  true  peace,  and  they  will 
not  disarm  as  long  as  that  doctrine  plays 
an  Important  part  of  their  foreign  pollcv 
For  us  to  disarm,  then,  unilaterally,  would 
be  to  turn  in  the  cards  before  some  beneflt 
had  been  obtained  from  the  hand. 

Peace  in  Vietnam  Is  a  worthy  objective. 
The  United  States  Is  working  toward  this 
very  end  at  this  moment.  However,  the  type 
of  peace  that  is  to  be  Instrtimented  Is  a 
necessary  consideration.  Let  us.  then,  view 
once  more  the  words  of  Dr.  Charles  Malik 

"It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  Eort  of  quali- 
fications that  responsible  leaders  sometlni(:> 
use  for  'peace.'  The  Commtmlst  spokesmen 
employ  peace  without  qualification:  by  which 
they  mean  that  they  should  be  allowed  tr 
carry  out  their  International  proletarian 
revolution  'in  peace.'  But  the  spokesmen  of 
the  West  speak  of  peace  'with  Justice  and 
freedom.'  This  Is  a  correct  qualification 
from  the  Western  point  of  view:  peace  with- 
out Justice  and  freedom  Is  no  peace.  But 
which  of  the  two  qualifications  do  they  drop 
when  they  wish  to  use  only  one?  They 
usually  drop  freedom  and  leave  Justice.  This 
to  me  Is  wrong-  It  could  betray  an  uo- 
consciotis  readiness  to  sacrifice  freedom  for 
what  IS  sentimentally  called  Justice  Both 
are  certainly  necessary,  but  freedom  is  more 
fundamental.  Freedom  creates  Justice,  but 
not  conversely;  for  Justice  could  be  some- 
thing mechanical  without  the  ultimate  frce- 
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dam  of  the  spirit  which  demands  and  creates 
nnd  recognizes  and  enforces  justice.  The 
West  can  only  be  true  to  itself  if  It  says, 
■I  .im  prepareti  to  settle  for  peace  with  free- 
dom and  Justice.'  and.  If  It  wants  to  use  only 
one  of  the  two.  I  am  prepared  to  settle  for 
pe-ce  with  freedom'." 

Therefore.  If  we  are  to  lie  true  to  our- 
selves, we  must  settle  for  peace  In  Vietnam 
only  so  long  as  it  proinises  for  the  people 
of  all  Vietnam  freedom  and  Justice — freedom 
from  Communist  t>Tanny  and  of  the  com- 
mon heritage  which  we  in  the  United  States 
enjoy  and  which  is  enjoyed  throughout  what 
little  of  the  world  remains  free,  and  justice, 
which  will  ensue  from  that  freedom.  As  the 
situation  stands  now.  an  American  capitula- 
tion would  result  in  exactly  what  Mr.  Nixon 
loresaw;  a  Communist  takeover  of  Vietnam, 
and  Increased  activity  to  communize  the 
entire  Asian  Continent.  We  must  fight  un- 
til communism  is  gone  from  Asia  forever, 
and  freedom  and  Justice  is  secured  for  all 
of  its  people.  Only  then  will  peace  be  truly 
the  condition  of  -^sia,  and  only  then  can  we 
lay  down  our  arms. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
and  to  Douglas  MacArthur  that  those  poli- 
cies which  they  advocated  from  193S  to  igijS 
are  now  port  of  US.  policy  In  Vietnam. 
Greatness  has  as  ita  consequence  the  fact 
tliat  other  men.  not  so  great,  fall  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy  that  Is  good  when  It  Is 
lirst  presented.  It  has  taken  us  this  long  to 
achieve  a  realistic  policy  In  Asia,  and  let  us 
not  forsoke  it  now  for  a  sentimental  and 
unrealistic  call  to  peace,  which,  unlike  an 
.'.chievemcnt  of  true  peace,  would  be  capitu- 
lation to  the  Communist  enemy 

Churchill  said  in  1941  to  the  boys  at 
Harrow,  and  would  say  now,  were  he  able, 
to  the  leaders  of  the  United  States: 

'Never  give  In.  Never,  never,  never,  never. 
N'e\er  yield  to  force  and  the  apparently  over- 
whelming might  of  the  enemy.  Never  yield  In 
any  way,  great  or  small,  large  or  petty,  ex- 
cept to  convictions  of  honor  and  good  sense." 

Let  us  think  of  this  while  we  achieve  true 
peace  through  our  policy  today  in  Vietnam. 
Let  us  Ignore  the  paciflsta  and  Olympions  In 
such  .:is  Women  Strike  for  Peace  . 


COM.MUNISTS    MISREAD    U.S.    WILL 

Mr.  DOUGIJiS.  Mf.  Pi'esident,  one 
of  the  most  profound  problems  facing 
'.he  President  of  the  United  States  as  he 
ieads  this  Nation  through  the  thicket  of 
events  in  Vietnam  is  that  of  convincing 
our  adversaries  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
■purpose  while  still  exercising  restraints 
against  a  total  and  atomic  war. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem;  it  has  al- 
ways been  difficult  to  persuade  our  ene- 
mies tliat  we.  despite  our  dislilte  for  war 
and  our  propensity  for  lively  domestic 
debate.  wiU  fight  to  the  finish  to  defend 
jur  Nation's  interest — and  to  defend  the 
principles  of  indl'sddual  liberty  and  na- 
iional  self-determination. 

Those  principles  are  under  heavy  at- 
tack now  in  South  Vietnam.  De.spite 
>he  President's  clear,  consistent,  and 
forceful  statements  of  our  resolve,  how- 
over,  the  leaders  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion m  Asia  persist  in  believing,  it  seems, 
that  the  United  States  is  divided  and 
unable  to  pursue  its  policy  consistently. 
This  is  by  no  means  true.  A  significant 
statement  on  this  subject  is  contained  in 
an  editorial  which  appeared  on  August  25 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  entitled 
"Communists  Misread  U.S.  Will."  I 
offer  this  editorial  today  for  entry  in  the 
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Record,  and  I  encourage   all  my   col- 
leagues and  all  citizens  Interested  in  this 
pioblem  to  read  this  excellent  statement 
carefully. 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Aug.  25. 1965] 

COUMITNISTS    MISREAD    U.S.    Wnj. 

The  mounting  U.S.  military  pressures 
against  the  Communist  Vletcong  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  continuing  air  raids 
against  military  and  civilian  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  apparently  are  beginning  to  show 
some  results.  Rumors  out  of  Moscow  quot- 
ing the  North  Vietnam  ambassador  to  Russia 
that  hts  nation  might  be  willing  to  make 
some  concessions  in  approaching  the  confer- 
ence table  have  been  vehemently  denied  by 
North  Vietnam. 

The  denial  of  the  rumors,  which  took  some 
time,  might  mean  the  Hanoi  Government 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  misread  the 
United  States  resolve  to  resist  Communiiit  ag- 
gression m  South  Vietnam  no  matter  what 
the  coat.  They  have  surely  misread.  If  tran- 
scripts of  radio  broadcasts  from  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  are  any  Indication,  the  determination 
of  the  American  people  to  bear  the  bitter 
price  of  war.  The  Communist  broadcasts  give 
great  weight  and  emphasis  to  campus  pro- 
tests and  other  demonstrations  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  Communists  exult  In 
the  fact  that  all  America  is  against  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

They  are  wrong,  of  course.  But  it  Is  not 
the  first  time  dictators  and  Communists  have 
been  wrong  about  the  UJS.  resolve  to  stand 
back  of  the  principles  on  which  this  Nation 
was  founded.  Hitler  made  the  same  mistake. 
So  did  Stalin.  So  did  Khrtishchev  in  the 
Cuban  crisis  until  he  realized  the  extent  of 
the  cold  resolution  of  the  United  States  to 
face  his  rockets. 

Eventually  the  Asian  Communists  must 
realize,  as  Khrushchev  did.  that  the  Ameri- 
can "  people  unite  behind  their  Presidents. 
The  demonstrated  unity  of  Congress  in  back- 
ing President  Johnson's  actions,  the  white 
paper  Just  publLshed  by  the  administration 
which  details  the  reasons  for  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam  and  the  efforts  for  peace 
already  made,  cannot  be  Ignored.  It  Is  a 
hard  lesson  for  Communists  to  learn,  that 
free  men  will  pay  the  price  necessary  to  resist 
a  threat  to  liberty.  The  Hanoi  and  Pelplng 
Governments  will  learn  It,  as  others  have. 
The  amount  of  damage  and  destruction  to 
North  Vietnam  and  tiie  losses  their  troops 
must  suffer  will  be  measured  by  how  soon 
they  learn  and  bow  soon  they  indicate  a  will- 
ingness to  come  to  the  conference  table. 


FORESTRY  AS  A  PROFESSION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  Senator  from  the  State  which  leads  the 
timber  industry  of  this  Nation  in  the  an- 
nual value  of  forest  products.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  today  an  article  from 
the  September  issue  of  .'Vmerican  Forests 
which  describes  the  rewards  of  and  op- 
portunities for  becoming  a.  forester. 

Oregon  has  a  special  interest  in  en- 
couraging young  people  to  go  into  for- 
estry since  half  its  total  land  area  is 
classified  as  forest  and  more  than  half  of 
its  industrial  employees  find  labor  in  the 
forest  products  industry.  Management 
by  competent  foresters  is  an  integral  part 
of  Oregon's  program  of  conservation  and 
sustained  use  of  its  timber  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  the 
article  from  American  Forests.  "So  You 
Want  To  Be  a  Forester." 


T'  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

So  Tou  Wai^t  To  Be  a  Pobester 
(By  Charles  Edgar  Randall) 

"Next  month  I  will  be  n.  My  father  and  I 
have  been  going  on  hunting  and  fishing  tripe 
for  several  years  and  we  have  talked  about 
my  becoming  a  forester.  The  idea  appeals 
to  me  but  how  does  one  decide?  I  enjoy 
camping.  I  like  people.  My  marks  in  high 
school  are  pretty  good — a  B  .-average — and  I 
could  probably  make  more  'A's'  except  that 
I  also  like  to  participate  m  scJiooI  aflalrs. 
Of  my  school  subjects.  I  like  biolugy  and 
mathematics  best.  Prom  what  I  have  read. 
I  think  I  would  enjoy  being  a  forest  ranger 
but  I  would  like  to  learn  more  about  It  first. 
Can  you  give  me  some  advice  on  this? 
(Signed)  Robert  S.  •   •  •" 

Good  for  you.  Bob.  Forestry  is  a  wonder- 
ful field  of  work.  And  there  is  need  for  more 
good  foresters.  We  will  tell  you  what  kind 
of  »-ork  a  forester  does,  how  you  can  pre- 
pare for  a  career  In  forestry,  and  what  the 
opportuiuties  are  In  this  field. 

Bob's  letter  is  more  or  less  typical  of 
hundreds  that  come  to  the  American  For- 
estry Association.  Most  of  these  come  from 
young  people  of  high  school  age.  or  from 
their  parents.  Some  of  them  are  from  per- 
sons evidently  well  informed;  others  indicate 
tha.t  the  writer  knows  little  about  what  a 
forester  really  Is  or  does.  Nearly  all  of  them 
express  a  -strong  Interest  in  outdoor  activities 
and  a  love  for  the  woods 

Certainly  a  liking  for  the  outdoors  is  an 
important  requisite  for  a  forest  worker  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  spend  much  time  in 
the  woods.  A  forester  may  have  to  live  and 
work  in  back-country  areas  far  from  urban 
centers;  perhaps  at  times  he  may  even  have 
to  tw  all  alone  in  a  remote  wilderness  ares. 
Anyone  who  would  be  unhappy  or  uncom- 
fortable in  such  an  environment  or  would 
be  uninterested  in  his  forest  surroundings, 
should  not.  of  course,  be  a  forester. 

But  it  takes  more  than  a  liking  for  the 
woods  to  m&ke  a  forester  It  takes  more 
than  Bobs  skill  with  rod  and  gun  Some 
experience  in  hunting  and  fishing  may  prove 
useful  in  some  lines  of  forestry  work,  but  It 
is  not  essential. 

What  is  essential  is  a  good  b&ckgrotmd 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  Involved 
In  forestry:  knowledge  first  In  the  basic 
fields  of  language,  communication,  and  cul- 
ture that  enable  a  forester  to  deal  on  equal 
terms  with  other  knowledgeable  men:  and. 
secondly,  specialized  knowledge  In  the  bio- 
logical and  physical  sciences  and  engineering 
skills  he  Will  use  in  his  work. 

In  addition  to  knowledge,  the  other  es- 
sentials for  success  In  a  career  In  forestry- 
are  the  same  elements  of  good  character  and 
temperament  that  make  for  success  in  anv 
enterprise — IntelllEence.  indiistrv.  honesty, 
reliability,  ability  to  get  along  "with  other 
people. 

WKAT  A   PORESTES    IKIES 

First  of  all.  let  us  distinguish  hietween  two 
main  types  of  forest  work  There  Is  pro- 
fessional forestry  work,  and  there  Is  non- 
professional work.  Anyone  who  is  entitled 
to  be  called,  correctly,  a  forester,  is  a  pro- 
fessional. Usually  he  has  a  college  degree 
from  a  school  oflexing  professional  tralnmg 
in  forestry. 

Professional  foresters  plan  and  supervise 
the  management  of  lorest  areas  They  may 
be  called  upon  to  organize  and  direct  systems 
of  forest  fire  c^Dntrol.  or  the  control  of  in- 
sect pests  and  tree  diseases.  They  may  de- 
termine the  needs  and  locations  for  re- 
forestation projects,  or  administer  the  sale 
and  hjuvestlng  of  mature  timt)er.  Or  they 
may  engage  In  scientific  research  to  obtain 
new   knowledge   needed    for   the    protection 
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■v.d  m-inrigement  of  forest  lanOfi.  The  traln- 
.ng  of  a  professional  forester  la  comparable 
'jo  that  of  a  civil  engineer,  or  lawyer,  or  other 
quaUtif?d  proresalonal  man. 

Nonprofessional  forest  workers  usually 
worK  under  the  general  supervision  of  pro- 
:'e««tonaI  forefiters  They  may  Include  such 
lorestTV  wchntclans  as  timber  cruisers,  fire 
dlapotchers.  log  scjilers.  and  road  survey 
party  chiefs;  or  forestry  aids  such  as  looh- 
mta.  fire  c-onirol  assistants,  smokejump^r.s. 
iHfJ  recreation  guards.  Skilled  workers  in 
:ii.iny  trades  also  are  needed  in  forestry 
-xnry: — mechanics,  electricians,  welders.  huU- 
J''i*er  operators,  cooks,  and  others.  Federal. 
Stat*,  and  other  forestry  agencies  and  forest 
industries,  of  course,  have  need  in  their 
:i3ices  fw  clerical  workers — payroll  clerks, 
■nail  and  fl'e  clerks,  stenographer?,  and 
-ypists.  And  there  are  lobs  for  semiskilled 
md  unskilled  laborers.  In  the  woo<ls,  In  for- 
•^t  Industry  plants,  and  In  the  offices. 

When  Bob  said  he  wanted  to  be  a  ranger. 
he  probably  had  in  mind  ;»  O.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice ranger  on  a  national  forest;  9  out  of 
every  10  letters  on  this  subject  received  by 
AFA  Indicate  this  preference.  Very  likely 
he  saw  In  his  mind's  eye  a  man  on  horseback, 
riding  along  a  trail  through  deep  woods  or 
pausing  on  a  height  to  view  a  vast  expanse  of 
-imbered  hills.  The  work  of  the  US,  forest 
r.inger  has  been  glamorized  In  fiction  and  In 
movies  and  television  dramas.  Sometimes  a 
r-ringer'a  work  miiy  involve  Just  such  exciting 
adventures  as  the  TV  and  movies  depict.  But 
forest  .rangers  have  many  other  things  to  do 
iiosides  rescuing  lost  or  injured  persons,  or 
-racking  down  the  "bad  guys"  who  have  been 
iitealtng  Government  timber.  And  rangers 
.lowadays  do  most  of  their  traveling  by  auto- 
:T;oblie  or  pickup  truck,  rather  than  on  horse- 
back. 

We  hope  Bob  will  become  a  ranger,  but  we 
must  tell  him  that  he  will  not  be  stepping 
:mo  the  Job  at  17,  A  U,S.  District  forest 
ranger  Is  a  professional  forester.  He  trained 
:or  the  Job  with  at  least  4  years  of  college 
'«-ork-  He  didn't  step  into  the  Job  even  then. 
Young  coUege-tratned  foresters  usually  enter 
•.he  U.S.  Forest  Service  as  assistant  rangers 
:'r  junior  foresters.  It  may  be  several  years 
'lefore  they  arc  promoted  to  the  job  of  dis- 
trict forest  ranger, 

A  district  forest  ranger  Is  the  adminis- 
trator and  manager  of  a  large  area  of  forest 
iiind— a  national  forest  ranger  district  that 
may  cover  several  hundred  square  miles. 
-le  Is  responsible  for  the  protection  of  hla 
rorest  and  Its  resources  from  flre.  for  the 
■growth,  msnugement.  and  sale  of  Its  timber 
:rops,  the  safeguarding  of  its  watershed 
values,  the  development  of  its  wUdllfe  habi- 
tat and  recreiiTlorml  facilities,  the  leasing  of 
■and  for  resorts  and  other  special  uses,  the 
granting  of  permits  for  livestock  grazing. 
:ind  the  management  of  recreational  use.  He 
may  have  one  or  more  assistant  rangers  and 
a  number  of  technicians,  foremen,  aids,  and 
other  workers  on  his  staff.  The  volume  of 
business  he  conducts  may  be  larger  thnn  that 
ji'  any  other  enterprise  In  the  community. 

The  job  of  U.S.  District  forest  ranger  Is 
3nly  one  of  many  important  jobs  in  forestry. 

rOREST    MANAGEMENT    AND    MXTLTIPLE    USE 

Forestry  has  been  defined  as  th**  scientific 
management  of  forests  and  forest  lands  for 
the  contmuous  productlou  of  goods  and  serv- 
;ces  Moat  Jobs  in  forestry  are  concerned 
more  or  \ess  directly  with  the  management 
of  lands.  Some  forest  lands  are  managed 
ioT  a  specific  purpose.  An  Industrially 
owned  tract,  for  example,  may  be  managed 
primarily  for  the  production  of  timber 
crops  for  lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  or  other 
wood  products.  A  tract  of  watershed  land 
owned  by  a  municipality  or  a  water  com- 
pany will  be  managed  primarily  to  improve 
and  protect  Its  values  as  a  source  of  com- 
munity water  supply.  The  principal  pur- 
pose or  a  national  park  is  to  protect  and 
preserve   certain   outstanding   natural   phe- 


nomena or  scenic  values  and  to  facilitate 
public  study  and  enjoj'ment  of  these  values. 
On  many  Suite  parks  and  on  national  areas, 
the  main  bjectlve  1.*^  to  provide  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  for  picnicking,  camping, 
hiking,  and  other  forms  of  public  outdoor 
recreation.  On  a  wildlife  refuge,  the  main 
objective,  of  course,  is  to  maintain  and  pro- 
tect good  habitat  for  wildlife. 

Even  on  such  single-purpose  forest  lu-eas. 
the  forest  manager  and  his  statt  have  a 
variety  of  tasks.  They  may  have  to  niake 
land  surveys,  or  mark  and  cruise  timber 
They  may  need  to  plan  and  direct  the  re- 
forestation of  some  cutover  or  burned-over 
lands,  or  conduct  special  soil  erosion  control 
or  Rood-control  measures.  Usually  they  also 
plan  und  direct  the  control  of  forest  fires 
and  tree  pests. 

Our  great  national  forest  (there  are  more 
than  laO  of  them,  comprising  mort;  than 
180  m,iilion  acres,  located  Id  some  40  Slutes) 
are  managed  for  all  of  the  vurluuB  land  uses 
mentioned  above,  and  for  other  uses  as 
well.  Foresters  cull  this  multiple-use  man- 
agement, and  right  here  Is  where  your  edu- 
cation as  a  forester  starts.  Multiple-use 
management  means  that  within  a  national 
forest  certain  areas  may  be  devoted  to  rec- 
reation, certain  areas  to  timber  growing,  cer- 
tain area£  to  livestock  grazing,  wildlife  habi- 
tat, mineral  prodtictlon.  preservation  of  out- 
standing scenic  values,  or  other  uses.  Many 
areas  withm  the  forest  may  be  devoted  to 
a  combination  of  several  of  these  uses.  If 
the  national  forest  Is  In  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous country,  moat  or  nil  of  It  Is  managed  to 
.safeguard  Its  watershed  values.  The  man- 
agement of  the  forest  as  a  whole  looks  to 
the  development  and  coordination  of  all  of 
these  uses. 

OWNCBSHIP    AIMS    VARY 

A  young  professional  forester,  assigned  to 
:i  national  forest,  is  likely  to  engage  in  many 
kinds  of  activities.  He  might  be  called  upon 
to  survey  boundary  lines,  to  cruise  or  inven- 
tory timber,  to  select  and  mark  trees  for 
cutting  and'help  supervise  the  sale  of  timber. 
und  the  logging  operations  of  the  purchaser. 
He  might  help  direct  tree  planting  operations 
or  timber  stand  Improvement  work,  or  the 
use  of  forest  ranges  by  livestock  owners  for 
the  grazing  of  cattle  or  sheep  under  permit. 
On  some  forests  he  would  spend  much  time 
on  maintaining  and  improving  recreation 
frictlitlea  and  on  controlling  their  use  by 
the  ptibllc.  Very  likely,  he  would  help  to 
supervise  the  work  of  fire  lookout.s.  "smoke- 
chasers."  and  other  BUbprofesslonal  em- 
ployees In  the  forest's  flre  protection 
organization 

Tlie  work  of  a  young  forester  on  a  State 
forest  or  an  Indiistrial  forest  would  be  gen- 
erally similar,  except  that  on  an  Industrial 
forest  a  greater  proportion  of  the  activity 
would  probably  bo  devoted  to  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  the  timber.  Work  for 
coxmtles  or  municipalities  may  also  involve 
multiple-use  management  of  local  forests, 
or  it  may  coll  for  special  attention  to  water- 
shed management  or  to  park  and  recreation 
development. 

As  the  young  forester  gains  In  experience 
and  dcmostrates  his  capabilities  he  will  be 
given  greater  administrative  and  technical 
responslblUtiea.  He  may  be  promoted  to 
district  ranger,  or  the  equivalent  position  on 
a  State  or  industrial  forest,  and  perhaps 
eventually  to  forest  supervisor  or  other 
higher  administrative  post.  Or,  because  of 
a  particular  interest  or  aptitude,  he  may  go 
in  for  special  work  in  watershed  manage- 
ment, range  or  wildlife  management,  timber 
taanagement.  or  some  other  specialized  field. 
*rhen  he  will  work  up  to  a  staff  position  on 
a  national  forest,  und  perhaps  to  a  regional 
staff  or  to  other  special  work  In  his  held. 

COOPERATIVE    FORESTRY    WORK 

In  the  field  of  forest  management,  there 
are  also  many  Jobs  calling  for  advisory  work 


or  technical  aid  to  woodjand  owners  Undur 
a  Fedfral-State  ctK^peratlve  forest  manage- 
ment program,  many  State  forestry  deptir":- 
ments  employ  "farm  foresters"  or  "service 
foresters"  whose  work  is  to  help  farmers  and 
other  owners  of  forest  tracts  In  preparing  and 
carrying  out  miinagprnent  plane  for  their 
woodhind  holdings  The&e  management 
plans  arc  Intended  to  make  a  woodland  tract 
more  productive  so  that  It  will  bring  greater 
continuing  returns  to  Its  owuer  and  f^ontlmie 
to  help  meet  the  country's  needs  for  timber 
Other  service  foresters  work  with  the  owners 
and  operators  of  small  lumber  mills  and 
other  small  wood  processing  plants,  helping 
them  to  improve  their  processes  and  operate 
more  efficiently. 

rOREST  CONSULTANTS 

Some  foresters  hang  out  thetr  shingles  as 
self-employed  consulting  foresters.  For  d 
fee,  they  advise  and  assist  private  forestland 
owners,  (.nd  sometimes  public  agencies,  lu 
such  matters  as  making  appralsule,  studying 
Investment  possibilities,  marketing  timber. 
making  timber  management  plana,  and 
supervising  timber  operations.  Some  for- 
estry consultants  are  periuoaently  retained 
to  direct  the  management  of  forested  estates 
or  other  timber  properties.  A  few  have  built 
up  businesses  big  enough  to  employ  several 
yuunger  foresters  as  assistants. 

Usually  a  forester  goes  Into  private  con- 
sulting work  only  after  he  has  acquired  con- 
siderable previous  experience. 

RESEARCH  IN  FORESTRY 

As  In  other  fields  of  science,  the  search  for 
new  knowledge  in  forestry  goes  on  ooutinu- 
ously.  Young  foresters  with  a  special  likiug 
and  aptitude  for  study  and  investigation  may 
wish  to  go  into  research.  Research  in  for- 
estry is  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— mainly  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  by 
some  State  agencies,  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  by  a  number  of  the  larger  forest 
industry  companies.  The  vistas  here  art.- 
wide  and  the  rewards  can  be  great. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  comprehen.stve 
forestry  research  program  Is  that  of  the  For- 
est Service  In  the  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Forest  Service  maintains  10 
regional  forest  experiment  stations. 

Within  tlie  region  served  by  each  of  the 
stations,  the  Forest  Service  has  a  number  of 
project  centers  und  exporimeutal  forests.  It 
is  at  these  field  locations  that  most  of  the 
actual  on-the-ground  studies  are  con- 
ducted. At  one.  a  research  forester  may  bf 
studying  tree-soil  relations  In  a  particular 
forest  type,  at  another,  investigations  may 
be  under  way  on  the  biology  and  control  ot 
certain  forest  Insects;  at  another,  the  subject 
of  study  may  be  watershed  management  in 
the  mountain  snow  zone.  Some  of  the  wet t- 
era  regional  forest  experiment  stations  are 
called  "forest  and  range"  experiment  sta- 
tions because  studies  In  the  management 
and  utilization  of  grassland  ranges  is  in- 
cluded in  their  research  programs. 

In  the  Washington.  D.C.,  headquarters  of- 
fice of  the  Forest  Service,  a  Deputy  Chief  ol 
the  Service  heads  up  all  research.  Under  hlt» 
supervision  ore  half  a  dozen  divisions  which 
provide  overall  direction  for  the  research  pro- 
gram One  division  is  concerned  with  timber 
management  research,  which  Includes  studli^s 
in  forest  genetics  or  tree  breeding  to  pro- 
duce trees  superior  to  present  ones  in  growth 
rate,  wood  quality,  resistance  to  disease,  or 
oUier  special  qualities;  studies  on  three  sl't; 
requirements,  growth  characteristics,  and 
other  sUvlcuItural  problems  (silviculture 
the  art  of  producing  and  tending  a  forest), 
and  studies  in  tree  physiology,  nursery,  and 
planting  techniques,  timber  growth  rates 
and  harvesting  methods.  Other  divisions 
deal  with  research  m  watershed  management, 
range  forage,  and  llvest(K:k  grazing  practices, 
wildlife  and  fish  habitat,  forest  fire,  forest 
Insects,  and  diseases,  forest  products  utlllza- 
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tlon  and  forest  engineering  A  division  of 
lorest  economics  und  marketing  research 
iupervUes  fitiidies  on  the  dn^nclng  oX  forest 
operations,  forest  products  requirements  and 
demand,  marketing  of  forest  products,  and 
vurioue  other  statistical  and  economic 
studies  This  division  also  conducts  a  na- 
tionwide survey  and  Inventory  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

BtSEAnCH — FTJNDAMENTAL  AND  APPLIEB 

hi  the  colleges  and  universities,  much 
jorcsiry  research  Is  underway  Many  of  the 
!;iculty  members  in  the  forestry  schools  do 
p&rt-time  work  on  research  project*  alon? 
with  their  teaching.  Often  these  projects 
•ire  concerned  with  what  scientists  call 
lundamental  research — that  Is.  research 
aimed  ul  expanding  our  basic  knowledge. 
rather  than  applying  knowledge  to  a  par- 
'Iculcr  problem.  Some  research  in  forestry 
and  related  subjects  also  goes  on  at  the 
aerlciiltural  experiment  stations  maintained 
at  State  agricultural  coUegss.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  In  the  early  1960's  authorized 
Federal  grant*  of  funds  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  aid  and  encourage  more  research 
In  forestry- 
Some  cf  the  larger  pulp  and  paper,  limiber. 
find  other  forest  products  companies  have 
research  programs,  devoted  mainly  to  prob- 
lems o!  growing  and  managing  timber,  and 
h.Mvestlng  and  processing  timber  products. 
This  ui  called  applied  research  Some  ot  the 
lorest  Industry  asscjclations  sponsor  research 
in  such  fields  as  timber  engineering,  either 
by  members  of  their  own  staffs  or  by  colleges 
and  other  Institutions. 

THE  NEED  FOB   GOOD  TEACHERS 

Foresters  have  to  be  taught  forestry,  so 
some  people  go  Into  teaching  Outstanding 
itrnduate  students  at'the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities may  be  offered  appointments  a*  in- 
.nructors.  If  they  are.succeBsful  in  teaching 
n'lrk.  they  may  rise  to  full  professorships. 
A  few  become  deans  and  one  became  presl- 
tli'nt  of  ft  university. 

Others  may  go  into  teaching  after  several 

ears  in  forestry  work  with  the  Federal  Gov- 

'■rnment.  State  forestry  agencies,  or  private 

.iiduslry      Some  practical  woods  experience 

K  helpful  to  any  teacher. 

Elementary  forestry  and  conservation  are 
Taught  in  some  high  ichools  and  vocational 
schools.  Some  foresters  who  have  gone  into 
i.igh  school  teaching  have  found  their  for- 
Mtry  useful  as  a  background  for  teaching 
-.icnce  and  other  subjects. 

RELATl^D  CONSERVATION    FIELDS 

Except,  perhaps,  for  fisheries  management. 
lorestry  was  the  first  field  of  natural  resource 
conservation  In  which  special  professional 
training  became  available.  As  a  result,  men 
trained  In  forestry  were  among  the  first  to 
go  Into  a  number  of  related  fields,  such  as 
sou  rotiservatton.  range  management,  wUd- 
"fe  management,  watershed  management, 
park  administration,  and  recreation  develop- 
ment. Instruction  in  most  of  these  related 
fields  is  now  Included  In  the  forestry  curric- 
ula of  many  colleges  and  universities.  And. 
in  recent  years,  special  curricultims  in  wlld- 
l!te  management  and  In  recreation  have  been 
r!I»red  at  some  institutions. 

.Special  courses  In  soli  conservation  and 
ton  science  are  given  at  the  agricultural 
colleges.  Soil  scientists  determine  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  various  soils, 
and  make  soil  survevs  to  determine  what  the 
land  IS  capable  .of  and  how  it  can  be  used. 
The  work  of  soil  conservationists  may  In- 
clude making  soil  maps,  helping  farmers  and 
ranchers  make  plans  for  the  use  of  their 
properties  based  on  land  capabilities,  and 
aldmg  watershed  groups,  recreation  agencies, 
construction  men.  and  highway  departments 
on  problems  of  soil  stabilization  and  land 
yse  In  the  western  mountains,  soil  conser- 
vationists conduct  snow  stirveys  as  a  means 
or  forecasting  amounts  ot   water   available 

I. 
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for  Irrigation,  and  municipal  and  industrial 
use  The  Soil  Conservation  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  the  country's 
leading  employer  of  soil  conservationists 
In  Its  broad  program  of  soil  conservation 
work.  It  also  emploj*5  agronomists,  soil 
scientists,  foresters,  range  conservationists. 
engineers,  biologists,  geologists,  hydrologists, 
end  agricultural  economists 

Wildlife  management  and  fisheries  man- 
agement specialists  are  employed  by  the  State 
fish  and  game  departments  and  in  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  A  few  find  em- 
ployment with  hunting  clubs,  conservation 
organizations,  and  other  public  agencies  or 
private  concerns  where  some  fish  or  wildlife 
management  work  is  carried  on  as  a  part  of 
other  programs.  Wildlife  managers  may  be 
Involved  in  admmlstratlon  of  refuges.  habi- 
tat-Improvement programs,  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  game  laws.  Or  they  may  engiige  In 
research  on  wildlife  management  problems  or 
on  problems  of  disease,  nuuitlon,  or  habitat 
requirements  of  individual  species  In  the 
conservation  of  fishery  resources,  the  work 
may  mvolve  projects  for  providing  or  im- 
proving fish  habitat  in  streams  and  lakes, 
propagating  fish  in  hatcheries  and  stocking 
fishing  waters,  and  the  enforcement  of  fish- 
ing laws.  Research  is  conducted  on  the 
growth,  food  habits,  and  management  prob- 
lems of  fish.  Marine  biologists  carry  on  sim- 
ilar work  with  salt  water  species,  including 
not  only  commercial  and  sport  fish,  but  other 
aquatic  organisms  such  as  shrimp,  oysters. 
clums,  crabs,  sponges,  whales,  seals,  and 
seaweeds 

Range  conservationists  and  watershed 
managers  are  employed  by  the-^.S.  Forest 
Service  for  work  on  the  national  forests  and 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  work  on  the 
public  lands.  Other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies also  employ  considerable  numbers  of 
t.hese  specialists,  especially  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Watershed  managers  find 
some  employment  with  counties  and  munici- 
palities, water  and  power  companies,  and. 
occ&Elonally.  with  other  industries.  Range 
conservationists  may  be  employed  as  ranch 
managers  and  managers  or  consultants  on 
Industrial  properties.  A  goal  of  many  a 
range  conservationist  is  to  own  and  operfite 
a  livestock  ranch  of  his  own.  The  work  of 
ranch  managers  usually  involves  planning 
and  obtaining  effective  and  economic  grazing 
use  of  rangeland.  Improving  forage  produc- 
tion by  the  application  of  good  grazing  tech- 
niques and  by  reseedlng.  brush  removal,  and 
other  range  Improvement  practices,  and  co- 
ordinating livestock  grazing  with  wildlife 
management  and  other  land  uses.  Water- 
shed management  work  involves  the  estab- 
lishment of  vegetative  controls,  small  dams 
and  other  works  for  flood  prevention,  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  measures  to  Improve 
watershed  conditions  and  increase  water 
yields,  and  coordinating  watershed  protec- 
tion with  timber  management,  grazing,  and 
other  land  uses.  Much  research  Is  under 
way.  too.  In  both  the  range  and  watershed 
management  fields. 

The  work  of  recreation  specialists  In- 
cludes the  administration  of  Federal.  State, 
and  community  parks,  supervision  of  recrea- 
tion programs  on  National.  State,  and  in- 
dustrial forests,  and  planning  and  designing 
recreation  areas  and  facilities,  such  as  camp- 
ing and  picnic  grounds,  hiking  trails,  swim- 
ming places,  and  winter  sports  areas.  The 
national  parks  and  some  other  parks  also 
employ  certain  specialists  such  as  park  nat- 
uralists, archeologlsts.  and  historians,  whose 
jobs  are  to  interpret  park  features  to  visitors. 
There  l3  a  broad  field  of  recreation  work  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  playgrounds 
and  municipal  recreation  facilities,  and  with 
planning  and  conducting  group  recreation 
programs  and  activities  of  young  folks  and 
adults.  This  kind  of  recreation  work  calls 
for  training  primarily  In  such  subjects  as 


sociology  or  physical  education  raUier  than 
in  forestry  and  land  use.  Recreation  today 
offers  the  young  forester  a  tremendously  chal- 
lenging and  Uttie-explored  field. 

TRAININC   rOR    FORESTRY 

To  be  a  professional  forester,  college  train- 
ing lu  forestry  is  practically  a  must.  A  mini- 
mum of  4  years  of  college  work,  leading  to 
a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent,  is  required, 

Many  young  men  continue  with  advanced 
work  for  graduate  degrees,  especially  those 
who  wish  to  go  Into  forestry  research  or  Into 
some  specialized  phase  of  forestry  or  related 
conservation  work. 

In  high  school,  prospective  forestry  stu- 
dents should  get  as  broad  a  general  back- 
ground as  possible,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
college  work.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable that  you  try  to  specialize  In  forestry- 
related  subjects  here,  but  you  should  be  sure 
to  take  the  preparatory  work  available  in 
chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  biological 
sciences.  English  literature  and  composition. 
and  public  speaking. 

Your  first  years  of  college  are  devoted  to 
broadening  your  cultural  background  and 
acquiring  a  foundation  In  scientific,  engi- 
neering, economic,  and  social  studies.  Then, 
usually  starting  in  your  Junior  year,  come 
technical  courses  In  forestry,  such  as  silvicul- 
ture, forest  management,  forest  protection- 
forest  economics,  and  forest  utilization. 

Those  who  continue  with  graduate  work 
clioose  some  special  subject  to  dig  Into  more 
deeply. 

Many  of  the  forestry  schools  conduct  stmi- 
mrf-school  camps  where  the  students  get 
extra  in-the-woods  training.  Many  forestry 
students  also  get  in-the-woods  experience 
through  employment  in  National  or  State 
forests  or  with  lumber  companies  during  the 
summer  vacation  periods.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  most  other  forestry  agencies,  as  a 
matter  of  general  policy,  give  preference  to 
forestry  students  over  other  college  students 
in  hiring  young  men  for  summer  Jobs. 

Education  In  forestry  need  not  end  when 
one  receives  his  degree.  Practicing  foresters 
now  have  opportunities  for  continuing  pro- 
fessional education,  through  conferences. 
seminars,  short  courses,  and  other  educa- 
tional devices  designed  to  help  professionals 
keep  abreast  of  new  developments  In  their 
particular  fields  of  Interest.  The  colleges 
and  universities.  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
professional  organizations,  and  the  forest  In- 
da^tries  often  cooperate  In  arranging  and 
conducting  stich  special  conferences  or 
courses.  The  U.S.  Forest  Senice  and  ot:-ier 
agencies  also  provide  Job  opportunities  for 
special  on-the-job  training  for  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

SCHOOLS  OP  FOaZSTRT 

In  1898.  the  first  college  course  In  the 
United  States  leading  to  a  professional  de- 
gree in  forestry  began  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Cornell  University.  Cornell  stu:  has  a  de- 
partment of  forestry  but  no  longer  ofTers  a 
full  professional  curriculum  In  this  subject. 
The  oldest  American  forestry  school  In  con- 
tinuous existence  Is  at  Yalo  University. 
Yale's  forestry  school  was  started  In  1900, 

Cornell's  firtt  graduate  In  forestry  in  1900 
was  this  country's  one  and  only  forestry 
graduate  from  an  American  school.  Today 
more  than  40  schools  of  forestry  at  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  turning  out 
more  than  1,500  forestry  graduates  a  voar. 
More  than  400  each  year  cam  advanced  de- 
grees. 

ACCRElDtTXH    SCHOOLS 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters  has  a 
standing  committee  for  the  advancement  of 
forestry  education  which  liive£tlgat«£  the 
Institutions  offering  professional  training  in 
forestry.  The  committee  evaluates  the  sta- 
tus of  each  Institution's  forertry  prograjn, 
the  size,  duties,  and  qualifications  of  the 
faculty,  the  library  and  laboratory  facllltlea. 
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and  other  factors.  Institutions  that  meet 
the  society's  high  standards  for  professional 
iralntnc  are  placed  on  an  accredited  list.  At 
the  present  time  the  list  of  accredited  forestry 
schools  in  the  United  States  are: 

Auburn  University.  Department  of  For- 
estry. Auburn.  Ala. 

University  of  California,  School  of  For- 
estry. Berkeley.  Calif. 

Clemson  Dnlvcralty,  Department  of  For- 
estry. Cicmson.  S  C. 

Colorado  State  University.  College  of  For- 
estry and  Range  Management.  Fort  CoIllDs. 
Colo 

Duke  University,  School  of  Forestry,  Dur- 
ham. NO    (graduate). 

University  of  Florida,  School  of  Forestry. 
Gainesville.  Fla 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Forestry, 
.Athens.  Ga. 

Umverslty  of  Idaho,  College  of  Forestry. 
Moscow.  Idaho. 

University  of  Illinois.  Department  of  For- 
estry. Urbana,  lU. 

lowa  State  University.  Department  of  For- 
est, Ames.  Iowa. 

Louisiana  State  University.  School  of  For- 
estry and  Wildlife  Management.  Baton 
Houge.  La. 

University  of  Maine.  School  of  Forestry. 
Orono.  Maine. 

University  -of  Massachusetts.  Department 
of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management.  Am- 
herst. Mass. 

Mi':higan  State  University.  Department  of 
Forestry,  East  Latislng.  Mtcb. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  School  of 
Natural  Resources,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

University  of  MlnncFota,  School  of  Forestry. 
St-  Paul.  Minn. 

University  of  Missouri.  School  of  Forestry, 
Columbia.  Mo. 

Montana  State  University.  School  of  For- 
estry. Missoula.  Mont. 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Department 
of  Forestry.  Durham,  N.H. 

North  Carolina  State  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  School  of  Forestry,  Raleigh, 
N'C 

Oregon  State  University.  School  of  For- 
estry", Corvallts.  Oreg. 


HOUSTON  POST  COMMENDS   SENA- 
TOR KENNEDY  FOR  PLACING  FOR- 
EIGN AID  IN  PERSPECTTVE 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH     Mr.  President, 
out  of  the  sound  and  fury  of  political 
propagandizing,  it  i.s  often  difHcult  for 
one  to  maintain  the  proper  perspective. 
However,  once  in  a  while  a  speech  or  edi- 
torial cuts  through  the  fog  like  a  sharp 
ray  of  sunlight. 

Such  a  service  was  rendered  to  the 
Senate  a  few  months  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kennedy]  during  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  He  pointed  out  that 
whereas  in  1950  the  United  States  was 
spending  10  percent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et and  almost  2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  on  foreign  aid.  today, 
although  we  are  still  spending  approxi- 
mately the  same  S3  billion  a  year,  we  are 
allocatinB  only  3  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  or  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  to  foreign  aid. 
.•\s  Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out.  in  1965  we 
are  putting  only  approximately  one-third 
the  effort  Into  foreign  aid  that  we  did 
15  years  ago. 

As  the  Houston  Post  noted  in  an  excel- 
lent editorial,  this  observation  really  puts 
our  present  foreign  aid  program  into 
perspective.     I   commend   the   Senator 


from  New  York  on  his  excellent  speech, 
and  the  Hotiston  Post  on  picking  up  that 
speech  and  making  It  the  heart  of  an 
excellent  editorial. 

Mr.  President.  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  "Foreign  Aid 
Put  in  Perspective"  published  in  the 
Houston  Post  of  June  20.  1965.  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Houston  Post.  June  20. 1965) 

Foreign  Am  Pot  in  PERsPEcrrvK 

One  of  the  favorite  tactics  of  critics  of  the 

D  3.  foreign  aid  program  is  to  toss  figures 

around  without  relating  them  to  anything 

meaningful. 

To  most  people,  a  billion  dollars  Is  a  hor- 
rendous figure  beyond  the  capacity  of  their 
imaginations,  and  they  cannot  relate  It  to 
anything  concrete  In  their  experience.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this,  foreign  aid  critics 
like  to  cite  the  huge  sum  that  the  program 
has  cost  this  country  since  It  was  started 
following  World  War  11.  While  picturing  It 
aa  charity,  they  try  to  create  the  Impression 
that  it  Is  a  tremendous  burden  that  the 
American  people  cannot  afford. 

For  that  reason  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
of  New  York  made  a  point  during  Senate 
debate  on  the  pending  foreign  aid  measure 
that  deserves  more  attention  than  It  Is 
likely  to  receive. 

He  pointed  out  that  l.'i  years  ago,  in  1950, 
the  United  States  was  contributing  a  sum 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  almost  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product  to  economic  development  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Today,  this  spending  amounts  to  only  3 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.  Government  to- 
day Is  maKing  less  than  one-third  the  effort 
it  was  making  in  this  area   15  years  ago. 

Because  of  change  In  the  situations  of 
many  countries  that  have  received  help  in 
the  past  and  an  increased  ability  on  their 
part  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  it  has  been 
possible  to  curtail  annual  aid  expenditures. 
This  alone  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program. 

The  approximately  $3  billion  a  year  that 
still  Is  being  spent  on  foreign  aid  may  seem 
like  a  very  large  sum  when  it  is  used  as  an 
isolated  figure,  and  it  is  large,  of  course. 
A  billion  of  anything  Is  quite  a  lot  nu- 
merically. But  the  cost  of  the  program  has 
to  be  related  to  other  relevant  flgures  to  be 
meaningful,  and  when  it  Is.  the  foreign  aid 
expenditure  seems  very  much  smaller. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  some  others  are  ask- 
ing whether  or  not,  in  light  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  world  and  this 
country's  vastly  increased  responsibilities, 
we  are  spending  as  much  on  foreign  aid 
today  as  we  should. 

Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania 
said  in  the  Senate  discussion  that  the 
United  States  should  be  thinking  about  a 
»10  billion  program  of  economic  aid.  In  addi- 
tion to  military  aid,  instead  of  concentrating 
on  how  to  reduce  present  appropriations. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  any  foreign  aid 
will  dismiss  ail  this  as  a  liberal  point  of 
view  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion But.  assuming  that  the  program  is 
managed  intelligently  and  efficiently  and 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  It  truly  serves 
the  national  Interest,  the  question  raised 
is  one  that  Americans  of  conscience  should 
not  Ignore. 

In  any  event.  Senator  Kennedy  did  some- 
thing that  badly  needed  to  be  done.  He 
helped  place  the  present  allocation  for 
foreign  aid  In  proper  perspective. 


CASTRO     INCITES     AMERICAN    NE. 
GROES  TO  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  all  of  us  were  horrified  by  the  un- 
speakable savagery  and  the  senseless  de- 
struction that  characteiTzed  the  recent 
riots  in  Los  Angeles.  And  I  for  one 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  warning 
issued  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
that  such  violence  cannot  advance  the 
cause  of  civil  rights,  but  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  retard  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  suffer- 
ing or  injustices  or  frustration  which 
helped  to  make  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago 
riots  possible.  However,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  such  violence  runs  counter  to 
the  entire  tradition  of  the  American 
Negro  and  counter  to  the  teachings  ot 
the  legitimate  civil  rights  movement. 

A  new  element  has  been  added  to  the 
situation  in  American  Negro  communi- 
ties which  makes  them  more  riot-prone. 
This  new  element  is  the  existence  of  or- 
ganized extremist  groups,  preaching 
hatred,  and  committed  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence. In  addition  to  the  Black  Muslims, 
there  are  some  hundreds  of  Negroes  who 
are  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
or  of  the  pro-Peiptng  Progressive  Party, 
and  there  are  other  groups  like  the  Dea- 
cons scattered  around  the  country. 

The  broadcasts  of  the  renegade  Ameri- 
can Negro  Robert  F.  Williams,  over  Cas- 
tro's Radio  Dixie,  constitute  an  open, 
crude,  and  brutal  Incitation  to  violence. 
They  are  now  encouraging  all  American 
Negroes  to  follow  the  example  of  Los 
Angeles  and  to  carry  it  further. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Inflamma- 
toiy  nature  of  these  broadcasts,  I  want 
to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  Robert 
F.  Williams'  broadcast  of  August  21  over 
Radio  Dixie: 

Yes;  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles.  The  glori- 
ous spirit  of  our  brutally  dehumanized 
people  of  the  ghetto  has  restored  our  self- 
respect,  our  human  dignity.  Los  Angeles  Is 
a  warning  to  oppressive  racists  who  .".ild, 
they  can  no  longer  enjoy  immunity  from 
retribution  for  their  brutal  crimes  of  violence 
and  oppression  of  our  people. 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  times  are  critical. 
They  are  going  to  become  ever  more  critical. 
We  are  facing  a  future  wherein  the  streets 
shall  become  like  rivers  of  blood.  Let  us  be 
prepared  to  light  to  the  death,  organize,  arm, 
learn  to  shoot  and  to  handle  explosives. 
When  the  impending  showdown  comes,  use 
the  match  and  the  torch  unsparingly.  The 
flame  of  retribution  must  not  be  limited  to 
urban  buildings  and  centers,  but  the  country- 
side must  go  up  In  smoke  also.  Remember 
the  forests,  the  fields,  and  the  crops.  Re- 
member the  pipelines  and  oil  storage  tanks. 
Yes.  let  It  be  known  to  the  world  that  we 
shall  meet  their  sophisticated  weapons  of 
violence  with  the  crude  and  simple  Bame  of 
a  match.  We  cannot  escape  our  historical 
mission  of  destiny  any  more  than  our  op- 
pressors can  escape  the  destiny  of  retribution. 

I  am  informed  that  Radio  Dixie  broad- 
casts over  only  a  limited  area  of  the 
country — as  far  west  as  Texas  and  as  far 
north  as  Virginia.  It  would  be  an  exag- 
geration, therefore,  to  state  that  these 
broadcasts  were  directly  responsible  for 
the  Los  Angeles  riots. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing, 
however,  that,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Castro  Communists  and  Peiping  Com- 
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munists  have  influence  in  the  American 
Negro  community,  their  followers  are  en- 
couraged to  foment  unrest,  to  take  part 
in  Negro  riots  and  uprisings,  to  seek  to 
provide  them  with  leadership  and  direc- 
tion, and  to  seek  to  extend  the  area  of 
hostilities. 

So.  while  the  broadcasts  of  Radio  Dixie 
may  not  reach  as  far  as  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles,  it  would  be  a  fair  conclusion 
that  the  contents  of  these  broadcasts 
conclde  with  the  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  Castro  agents  in  this  country  for 
their  followers  in  the  American  Negro 
community.  There  may  not  be  maiiy 
.Wierlcan  Negroes  who  follow  the  Castro- 
Peiping  line.  I  doubt  that  there  are  as 
many  as  1.000.  and  I  think  the  number 
would  be  nearer  several  hundred.  But 
in  an  inflammatory  situation  a  handful 
of  trained  asitators.  committed  to  vio- 
lence and  arson,  can  do  an  awful  lot  of 
damage. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Com- 
munist cadres  undergo  systematic  train- 
in?  in  the  techniques  of  organizing  riots 
and  breaking  through  police  lines. 
There  is  even  a  Communist  handbook  on 
the  subject  which  has  been  distributed 
in  many  languages. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  too.  that,  quite 
apart  from  providing  leadership  in  riot 
.situations,  a  handful  of  Conmiunists  in 
key  positions  can  suffice  to  take  over  an 
entire  countiy— as  they  did  in  Cuba,  as 
they  did  in  the  Brazzaville.  Congo,  as 
they  did  in  Zanzibar,  and  as  they  recently 
almost  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

So  let  no  one  minimize  the  capacity 
for  mischief  ot  a  handful  of  Commu- 
nist.^. And  let  no  one  minimize  the  dan- 
ger inherent  in  the  fact  that,  in  every 
major  metropolitan  center  In  the  United 
States,  there  exists  at  least  a  handful  of 
Communist  extremists  committed  to  the 
Castro-Peiping  line. 

Patterns  of  Communist  activity  are 
difficult  to  pin  down,  especially  in  riot 
situations.  But  I  do  read  some  signifi- 
cance into  the  fact  that  apparently  some 
of  the  rioters  made  their  flrst  targets  the 
imniihops  and  pawnshops  in  the  Watts 
area  and  that  not  only  did  they  succeed 
in  escaping  with  many  hundreds  of 
weapons,  but  they  sj'stematlcally  set  the 
torch  to  all  gunshops  they  had  looted  so 
.that  even  the  owners  could  not  know 
how  many  guns  were  stolen  and  how 
many  destroyed.  The  rioters  also  made 
prime  targets  of  drugstores  for  the  pur- 
PO.W  of  obtaining  narcotics,  and  of  liquor 
stores. 

There  is.  therefore,  some  serious  rea- 
son for  believing  that  Castro  had  a  hand. 
or  at  least  a  finger.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
riots,  and  that  we  may  anticipate  more 
trouble  from  this  source  over  the  com- 
ing period. 

I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  If  there 
were  no  Castro-Commimist  influence  in 
the  American  Negro  community,  there 
would  have  been  no  Los  Angeles  riots. 
This  would  be  a  gross  oversimplification. 

In  order  to  eflectively  eliminate  the 
aanger  of  racial  explosions  like  Los  An- 
eeles.  we  will  have  to  eliminate  the  so- 
cial conditions  that  breed  frustration 
^d  anger  and  hatred  among  our  Negro 
citizens. 


We  will  have  to  eliminate  the  Negro 
ghettos. 

We  will  have  to  conquer  the  serious  res- 
idue of  discrimination  that  still  exists 
in  our  society. 

We  will  have  to  achieve  the  goal  that 
the  administration  has  set  for  our  Na- 
tion— the  goal  of  a  society  free  from 
every  form  of  religious  and  racial  dis- 
crimination, where  every  citizen  not 
only  enjoys  complete  political  equality. 
but  complete  social  equality  and  equality 
of  opportunity  as  well. 

But  let  us  have  no  illusions.  These 
goals  are  not  going  to  be  achieved  over- 
night, even  with  the  best  of  intentions 
and  the  most  energetic  programs. 

During  the  period  of  readjustment  to 
the  American  society  of  the  future,  it  is 
my  hope  that  our  Negro  citizens  wUl 
continue  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, who  have  repeatedly  warned  them 
against  the  dangers  of  violence. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  with  the  help  of 
these  leaders,  they  wUl  be  able  to  dis- 
cipline their  more  unruly  members,  and 
expose  and  isolate  the  agents  of  Castro 
and  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  urge  the  Amer- 
ican Negroes  to  emulate  Los  Angeles  and 
pursue  the  fatal  path  of  ■violence. 


FEEDING   THE    HUNGRY    WITH    US. 
FARM  SURPLUSES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  he  served  as  director  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  my  distinguished  col- 
league. George  McGovern.  has  been 
America's  leader  in  urging  us  to  under- 
take a  more  comprehensive,  worldwide 
"war  against  want."  He  has  seen,  as 
clearly  as  any  man  alive,  the  appalling 
contradiction  between  a  world  where 
millions  starve  and  a  United  States 
where  we  seek  to  cut  down  our  food  pro- 
duction. He  has  introduced  ambitious 
new  legislation  designed  to  make  possible 
a  much  larger,  more  effective  American 
program  to  use  our  agricultural  bounty 
to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world 

In  the  Newark  Sunday  News  of  August 
29.  there  appeared  a  United  Press  article 
which  highlights  the  problem  of  world 
hunger  and  Senator  McGovebn's  role  in 
opening  America's  eyes  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  article.  "Senator  Would 
Feed  Himgry  With  U.S.  Farm  Surpluses." 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  tie  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Senator    WotTtn    Fted    HtrNcaT    With    U.S. 
Farm  Surpluses 

Washington. — For  years,  a  bountiful 
America  has  struggled — and  spent  millions — 
to  control  Its  farm  surpluses. 

Now  a  farm  State  Senator  wants  an  about- 
face  which  would  let  farmers  grow  more 
food  on  more  land  and  would  distribute 
more  of  it  to  the  world's  hungry  millions. 

Led  by  Senator  George  S.  McGovern, 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakot.a,  a  group  of  Mid- 
western Democrats  In  Congress  contend  it 
is  neither  sensible  nor  moral  for  the  United 
States  to  follow  a  program  of  sharply  cur- 
tailed food  production  when  everyday  half 
a  billion  people  go  to  bed  hungry. 

And  they  warn  that  strict  Federal  controls 
have  reduced  the  Nation's  food  stockpiles  to 


such  a  low  point,  that  there  are  not  enough 
of  some  of  basic  commodities  to  maintain 
a  6-month  reserve  for  home  consumption. 

ADMIT  PROBLEMS 

They  admit  that  the  problems  In  their 
plan  could  be  many  and  complicated.  But 
they  argue  that  the  results  would  be  good 
for  American  farmers  as  well  ."is  for  Interna- 
tional relations.  They  believe  President 
Johnson  agrees. 

The  roots  of  the  food-for-peacc  iFFP) 
program  He  in  a  1954  law  which  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  US.  crops  to 
have-not  nations.  Tlie  food  may  be  given. 
bartered,  sold  for  the  currency  of  the  receiv- 
ing nation,  or  bought  through  a  40-year 
American  loan  plan. 

In  1961  the  program  was  designated  food 
for  peace,  with  McGovern  as  Its  flrst  direc- 
tor. But  he  found  his  office  carried  little 
authority.  He  resigned  in  1963  to  nm  for 
the  Senate.  But  his  18-month  exposure  to 
FFP  left  lU  mark. 

On  one  side  of  the  world  he  had  seen  moss 
graves  of  those  who  had  starved  to  death; 
children  whoee  gaunt  limbs  and  distended 
stomachs  testified  to  their  hunger,  and 
some  blind  from  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 

At  home  were  mllllotis  of  acres  taken  out 
of  production  in  a  continuing  battle  against 
too  much  food,  even  while  farmers  dcchired 
that  their  private  economic  depression  could 
eventually  engulf  the  cltlee. 

BILL    LACKING 

President  Johnson  suggested  in  his  farm 
message  to  Congre!!.=  establishment  of  strat- 
egic reserves  of  food  but  he  submitted  no 
bill  to  accomplish  thla. 

Representative  Clair  A  Callan.  Democrat, 
of  Nebraska,  did  so  June  3  with  a  measiire 
which  called  for  reserves  of  food  equal  to 
half  a  year's  requirements. 

Under  his  proposal,  for  example,  600  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  would  be  kept  on  hand. 
That  would  leave  only  41  millions  for  dis- 
tribution abroad. 

Two  weeks  later  McGovern  submitted  to 
the  Senate  an  International  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1965.  It  would  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional ssoo  million  of  foods  of  all  kinds, 
not  merely  those  now  surplus,  for  distribu- 
tion to  hungrj-  nations 

The  program  would  be  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $500  million  a  vear  until  it  reached 
S3.S  bilUon  in  10  years. 

rtTLBRICHT   BILL 

His  bill  went  to  the  Forelpj  Relations 
Committee  whose  chairman.  Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  has  indi- 
cated he  believes  FPP  should  be  stepped  up 
from  the  mere  dumping  of  surplus  fc-ods  to 
providing  the  vitamins  and  proteins  which 
hungry  children  require. 

Support  for  his  plan  was  forthcoming. 

■Vice  President  HtraEET  H  Humpheet  prom- 
ised whatever  help  he  could  give.  Senator 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
claimed  that  McGovern's  plan  would  work 
for  this  country's  own  Interests. 

"For  every  lb  percent  the  less  developed 
countries  Increase  their  income  level,  they 
expand  their  dollar  purchases  of  our  farm 
products  by  16  percent."  he  said.  "Italy. 
Japan,  and  Nationalist  China  have  moved 
from  the  status  of  food  aid  recipient*  to 
major  dollar  customers  for  our  farm  ex- 
ports." 

But  some  Members  of  Congress  doubt  that 
McGo\'ern's  proposal  would  do  the  Job. 

NO   FORMtn.A 

Senator  Karl  E.  Motjdt,  Republican,  of 
South  Daltota,  said  attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  past  to  feed  the  world's  hungry  but 
that  no  workable  formula  ever  was  devised. 

Representative  Vernon  W.  Thomson,  Re- 
publican, of  Wisconsin,  conceded  the  ijppeal 
of  a  program  which  would  allow  farmers  to 
produce    to    capacity.      But    he    questioned 
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whether  the  United  States  could  afford  this 
and  Its  other  obligations, 

■"I  don't  think  we  can  protect  and  feed 
the  world  as  a  full-time  activity."  he  said. 

McGovEHN  said  he  did  not  expect  the  1965 
farm  bill,  now  before  Congress,  to  Include 
his  proposal,  or  that  the  administration 
would  accept  his  bill  unchanged  But  he 
believes  the  outlook  Is  bright  for  the 
principle. 

PHIL    ROSE.    COURANT    NEWS 
EDITOR.  RETIRES 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  an  old 
friend  of  mine  retired  yesterday.  He 
was  a  newspaperman — and  thei  e  are  not 
many  like  him  any  more.  Not  many 
people  have  heard  his  name — he  did  not 
wander  around  the  world,  golfing  with 
presidents  or  lunching  with  Icings.  But 
he  was  very  important  to  all  of  them,  for 
at  his  job,  he  supervised  and  edited  the 
news  for  a  great  paper  the  Hartford 
Courant.  His  name  is  Phil  Rose.  His 
legacy  will  be  that  of  a  kind  heart  and  an 
exacting  task— not  only  well,  but  excel- 
lently done.  All  of  his  friends,  I  know, 
will  join  me  in  wishing  him  many,  many 
years  of  happiness — and  continued  good 
works. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  the  Couranfs 
story  about  Mr.  Rose  and  its  editorial  be 
inserted  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  Edttob  Retires 

When  R.  Philip  Rose  began  his  career  at 
the  Courant  45  years  ago.  many  a  city  room 
was  more  like  the  moviegoer's  Idea  of  it 
than  It  Is  today.  During  the  change  to  a 
quiet,  highly  orRsnlzed  operation.  Phil  Rose 
fillod  many  roles.  As  reporter.  State  editor, 
rnd  news  editor,  he  wns  given  full  opportu- 
mty  to  develop  his  insllnct  for  searching  out 
the  news.  Now  that  he  is  retiring,  the  work 
wlU  be  continued  by  men  he  has  helped 
train,  und  for  whom  he  has  set  an  example. 

Mr.  Roee  was  concerned  with  the  Im- 
m^edlate.  the  concrete  part  of  the  news.  As 
a  working  newspaperman  who  spent  his 
entire  profe.'?sionui  life  In  the  city  room,  he 
developed  technical  proficiency  that  won  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues.  The  daily  flow  of 
events,  the  specific  in  the  affulrs  of  men  and 
governments,  was  his  life.  His  career  Is 
typical  of  the  sort  of  newswrlter  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  headlines  without  ever  ap- 
pearing In  them, 

CotjRANT's  News  Edftor,  Phil  Rose. 
Wna.  Rfttbe 

R.  Philip  Rose  Is  the  Courant's  news  editor 
until  this  Wednesday.  His  Job  for  46  years, 
as  reporter  and  editor,  has  been  people  who 
make  news,  and  after  that  long  he  becomes 
one  of  them 

He  has  spent  his  life  looking  for  people  and 
stories  that  other  people  should  know  about. 
He  knows  what  they  should  know,  and  what 
they  want  to  know,  and  has  each  day  bal- 
anced the  vital  with  the  frivolous  In  the  daily 
product  tliat's  Intended  to  last  a  few  hours 
but  Is  really,  as  Phil  Rose  knows,  the  chron- 
icle of  modern  history 

DCWCATTO  TO  NEWS 

Rose  came  to  the  Courant  m  1920.  after 
about  a  year  at  other  newsp:ipers.  He  came 
from  New  York  City's  East  Side.  His  father, 
a  Talniudlc  scholar  and  teacher,  brought  the 
fsunlly  there  from  Plnsk.  Russia,  when  Phil 
Rose  was  3  years  old. 

He  was  a  reporter  only  a  few  years,  cover- 
ing everything  from  sports  to  finance,  be- 
fore   becoming,   successively,   assistant   city 


editor.  Sunday  editor.  State  editor,  and  news 
editor. 

As  State  editor,  the  post  he  held  longest, 
he  was  demanding  of  correspondents  and 
news  sources  alike  as  he  ran  down  stories, 
big  or  little,  that  he  thought  would  make 
tomorrow's  paper  a  tjetter  one. 

He  did  It.  he  says,  with  "accuracy,  f-alr  play, 
and  compassion  in  dealing  with  people." 
They  were  newspaper  guidelines  he  learned 
early  and  passed  on  to  scores  of  otiiers, 

He  would  print  the  .story  about  the  swin- 
dler or  the  rapist  with  equal  attention  to 
the  miscreant  and  the  Innocent  victim. 
"Nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  sensational  Jour- 
nalism." he  says. 

But  he  always  printed  the  story.  "He  was 
the  guy  wiio  fought  to  get  every  Inch  of 
news  in  the  paper."  one  former  correspondent 
s.iys  of  Rose. 

His  dedication  to  the  news  of  the  day  and 
his  attention  to  the  facts  of  a  story  were 
contagious.  "When  In  doubt,  leave  It  out." 
he  still  tells  reporters. 

DEMANDED    GOOD    WORK 

His  advice  to  his  writers  often  came  In 
bursts  over  the  telephone  under  the  pressure 
of  a  deadline,  when  their  image  of  him  as 
"the  great  white  father"  might  be  brought 
into  question. 

One  reporter  who  incurred  Rose's  last- 
mluute  wrath  over  the  mishandling  of  a 
story  thought  he  was  fired.  Nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  the  truth.  "I  do  not 
now  have,  and  never  want,  the  power  of  eco- 
nomic life  or  death  over  a  man."'  Rose  told 
the  reporter. 

He  simply  wanted  a  good  Job  done.  Wasn't 
he.  after  all.  the  man  who  sent  a  cake  to  the 
reporter  he  had  called  away  from  his  son's 
birthday  party  to  cover  a  story,  and  wasn't 
he  the  man  who  collected  the  funnies  dally 
to  send  to  hospitalized  children? 

He  was.  and  he  was  also  the  man  who  told 
a  reporter  to  be  In  Wlnsted  at  3  pm  and 
in  Middlefleld  at  4  p  m.  to  cover  both  stories. 
The  men  who  had  come  to  know  him  never 
questioned  his  assignments,  even  when  they 
showed  a  scanty  regard  for  geography.  "With 
Phil  you  didn't  fool  around."  one  now  says 
as  he  recalls  his  year  under  Rose. 

Rose,  news  editor  for  the  past  15  years, 
still  puts  all  the  news  In  the  paper,  and 
has  a  trained  eye  for  the  things  tlrnt  brighten 
the  paper.  "Anything  *lth  human  Interest." 
he  says.  "You  can't  do  without  It.  It  has 
almost  100-percent  readership." 

His  Job  as  news  editor  makes  him  the  last 
link  between  the  news  and  the  people  who 
want  to  know  about  It.  His  enthusiasm  to- 
day Is  the  same  as  the  day  he  started.  He 
starts  his  day  by  reading  several  newspapers 
to  keep  abreast. 

His  day  ends  at  about  2  a.m..  and  by  then 
he's  rerjiy  for  the  next  day,  "Every  day 
Is  a  new  chapter."  he  says.  "It's  a  new  ad- 
venture, an  unusual  adventtire — informing 
the  public  of  modern  history." 

At  66.  he's  a  little  reluctant  to  leave  the 
business.  He  stUl  feels  like  he  did  the  day 
In  the  twenties  when  he  was  a  general  assign- 
ment reporter  and  was  asked  If  he  would 
pinch-hlt  in  the  sports  department — "It  was 
like  asking  u  kid  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  the 
circus." 


Carmack,  a  staff  writer  on  the  Scrlppj. 
Howard  News  Service,  appeared  in  Tuej- 
day's  Washington  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Carmack  deals  with  the  decline  in  tlie 
American  fleet  and  the  almost  minute 
percentage  of  American  trade  carried 
in  our  own  vessels — a  mere  1  percent 
of  liquid  cargo,  for  Instance, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Caimack's  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
T  We're  Not  Shipshape 

(By  George  Carmack) 

The  crisis  in  Vietnam  is  calling  attention 
again  to  a  serious  tJ.S.  problem— oiu-  growloi; 
weakness  In  ocean  transportation. 

Our  lack  of  ocean  shipping  has  not  bsndl. 
capped  our  eHort  in  Vietnam  and  there  Is 
little  likelihood  It  will.  But  our  weakness 
Is  a  fundamental  one.  Even  though  we 
spend  many  millions  on  it  each  year,  the 
problem  grows  worse. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Maritime  Commle- 
slon  makes  the  trend  clear. 

When  the  Commission  was  established  In 
1950.  there  were  about  3,400  ships  In  our 
merchant  marine.  Now  there  are  atjout 
2,500. 

Then  there  were  1.300  privately  owned 
ships.     Now  there  are  963. 

Then  the  Government  had  2.200  ships— 
mostly  World  War  II  ships  In  mothball" 
This  lias  now  dropped  to  1.642. 

The  portion  of  American  exports  and  Im- 
ports carried  In  American  ships  Is  surpris- 
ingly low.  We  carry  about  32  percent  of  our 
own  genera]  cargo.  But  we  carry  only  5 
percent  of  our  dry  bulk  cargo,  such  as  grain 
or  ccal. 

And  in  liquid  cargo — such  as  oil — we  carry 
only  ]  percent.  Two  points,  however,  should 
be  made  Much  oil  Is  carried  in  American 
tankers  between  US,  ports.  And  there  are 
also  tankers  owned  by  American  oil  com- 
panies which  operate  under  foreign  flags. 

To  try  to  maintain  our  ocean  shipping 
strength,  we  pay  three  types  of  subsidies 

First  is  an  operating  subsidy.  This 
amounts  to  $200  million  per  year.  This  goes 
to  15  companies  operating  atx>ut  300  ships. 
one-third  of  our  total  private  ships. 

Atxjut  83  percent  of  the  subsidy  goes  to 
pay  the  higher  wages  drawn  by  American 
seamen. 

The  second  subsidy  is  for  sliip  construc- 
tion. The  Maritime  Administration  wUl  psv 
the  difference  between  having  a  ship  bull: 
In  a  U.S.  shipyard  and  abroad. 

The  third  program  Is  cargo  preference  and 
directly  or  Indirectly  It  coats  many  minion." 

For  example,  the  Armed  Forces  can  carry 
only  about  25  percent  of  their  norma]  peace- 
time cargoes  In  the  vessels  of  the  mllltarv 
sea  transportation  service.  The  remaining 
75  percent  are  carried  by  privately  owned 
vessels  and  Congress  says  these  must  be 
American  ships  except  In  emergencies. 


A  CRISIS  FACES  THE  AMERICAN 
MERCH.ANT  ^L^RINE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  in 
recent  weeks  I  have  spoken  on  several 
occasions,  and  at  some  length,  about  the 
crisis  which  is  now  facing  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

More  and  more  news  analysts  and 
commentators  apparently  are  recogniz- 
ing the  situation  which  has  developed. 
A  most  Informative  article  by  George 


THE  STATE  OP  MARYLAND,  THE 
PARTNER  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RIO 
DE  JANEIRO  IN  THE  ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  surely  amon? 
the  most  noble  programs  of  International 
cooperation  in  which  this  Government  i5 
engaged. 

A  vital  part  of  this  Alliance,  one  not 
well  known  or  fully  appreciated.  Is  the 
partners  of  the  Alliance  program  In 
which  the  citizens  of  various  States  or- 
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panize  themselves  volimtarily  to  cooper- 
ate with  a  Latin  State  and  its  people  In 
building  a  better  life. 

Since  this  program  was  originated 
about  a  year  ago,  25  of  our  States  have 
allied  themselves  with  25  countries  or 
subdivisions  of  these  countries  in  Latin 
America.  Though  technically  a  part  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  partners 
of  the  Alliance  receive  no  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government  but 
depend  solely  on  contributions  of  time, 
money,  and  knowledge  from  individuals, 
business,  fraternal,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, women's  clubs,  school  groups,  and 
anyone  else  willing  to  lend  a  hand. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland  is  the  part- 
ner of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This 
Slate,  while  not  including  the  famous 
city  of  Rio,  comprises  a  land  area  half 
again  as  large  as  Maryland  but  a  popu- 
lation nearly  equal.  The  Maryland 
Partners  for  the  Alliance  was  organized 
last  fall  with  headquarters  at  10  North 
Charles  Street,  Baltimore.  This  group 
of  volunteers  now  includes  40  leading 
citizens  from  Maryland,  organized  and 
directed  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert Berney,  president  of  Hamburgers, 
and  Mr.  Julian  Stein  of  Potomac,  Md. 

Qui'  two  officers  and  the  associate  su- 
perintendent of  Baltimore  City  schools. 
Dr.  Vernon  Vavrina.  spent  10  days  In 
Rio  last  November  talking  with  the  mem- 
bfrs  of  the  Rio  Partners  Committee  and 
planning  specific  forms  of  cooperation 
and  assistance. 

The.^e  men  returned  to  Maryland  to 
put  their  new  understanding  and  their 
Jomt  planning  to  work  for  Mai'yland's 
sL'ster.  The  success  of  the  Mai-yland 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
interesting  the  citizens  of  Maryland  in 
specific  projects  of  benefit  to  citizens  of 
our  sister  State  has  been  unprecedented. 
The  story  Is  an  exciting  one. 

Sensing  that  the  most  critical  need  of 
the  people  of  Rio  was  the  need  for  edu- 
cation, the  Maryland  Partners  for  the 
Alliance  decided  to  raise  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  standard  one-room 
schoolhouse  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
51.200.  It  was  agreed  that  the.se  schools 
'vpre  to  be  built  on  a  cooperative  basi.s 
'vuli  S600  coming  from  Maryland  and 
S600  from  Rio.  The  plans  for  these 
schools  were  developed  by  school  archi- 
tects in  Rio  and  minor  suegestions  were 
made  by  architects  in  our  State  and  the 
dp.slen  was  then  approved  by  the  two 
States. 

S.-hool  children  from  Baltimore  pub- 
lic schools  held  dances,  parties,  bake 
=B!es.  and  other  activities  to  raise  money 
to  build  schoolhouses  in  depressed  areas 
where  the  Illiteracy  rate  is  staggering. 
.^Iready  money  has  Ijeen  sent  to  the 
partners  committee  In  Rio  for  the  erec- 
tion of  four  schools  and  for  furnishing 
school  supplies  and  equipment. 

During  the  recent  spring  two  Rio  citl- 
-iens  spent  3  weeks  touring  schools 
in  the  Baltimore  areas  and  speaking 
about  their  country.  This  resulted  in 
an  additional  SI. 100  donation  for  the 
construction  of  a  school. 

The  University  of  Maryland  student 
?"5vci-nment  Vf.^ponded  to  this  visit  by 
raising  $300  for  books  for  the  University 
of  Rio  and  a  student  exchange  program 
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is  e.xpected  to  be  developed  between  these 
two  uruversities. 

The  health  committee  of  the  Maryland 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  headed  by  Dr. 
Matthew  Tayback,  deputy  commissioner 
of  health  for  Baltimore  City,  has  also 
initialed  an  number  of  programs  and  is 
now  attempting  to  raise  Uie  Sl.OOO  to  pro- 
vide a  water  supply  for  a  clinic  in  the 
fishing  village  of  Saquarema.  Funds 
are  also  needed  for  the  equipment  of 
several  hospitals  which  the  Maryland 
team  visited  last  fall. 

A  teclinical  assistance  committee  of  the 
Maryland  partners  is  aiding  a  rural  elec- 
trification project  for  the  entire  State  of 
Rio.  They  expect  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  i-ural  electric  cooi>eratives  in 
southern  Mai"y!and  in  furthering  their 
effort. 

Additional  efforts  are  being  made  to 
interest  local  Klwanis.  Rotary,  and  other 
civic  and  service  clubs  in  sponsoring  ac- 
tivities of  assistance  to  Rio.  A  number 
of  Mao'landers  have  been  spending  part 
or  all  of  the  summer  In  the  State  of  Rio 
and  have  helped  to  spur  the  pixigrara  as 
well  as  getting  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  States.  Included 
are  a  group  of  Maryland  Boy  Scouts  who 
Rtt<>nded  a  jamboree  in  Rio,  a  professor 
from  the  Unlvereity  of  Maryland,  and 
two  hish  school  students.  Plans  are  un- 
derway to  bring  students  from  Rio  to 
Mai-yland  during  the  winter.  The  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  has  cooperated 
in  sending  money  down  for  a  school  spon- 
sored by  the  St  Vincent  de  Paul  group  in 
Rio. 

A  cultural  exchange  committee  of  the 
Maryland  partners  is  now  making  plans 
for  a  Brazilian  Trade  Fair  to  be  held  in 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  efforts  at  international  cooperation 
being  made  by  the  Maryland  partners. 
In  order  that  njy  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  citizens  of  other  States  may  under- 
stand and  become  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
recent  article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
entitled  "Maryland  Peace  Corps  in  South 
America,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   July    IB. 
1065] 

ALLIAKCE    PAHTNEK& — MabVLAND"3    "PEACE 

Corps"  in  South  America 
( By  John  Dorsey ) 

The  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  like  Mary- 
land In  a  lot  of  ways.  A  subdivision  of  the 
nation  of  B'azll.  as  Maryland  is  a  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  It  borders  but  does  not 
include  the  more  famous  city  of  Rio.  as 
Maryland  borders  Washington. 

Its  land  area  Is  half  again  as  large  as  Mary- 
land's (16.000  square  mUes  to  10.000  square 
miles  I  but  Its  population  Is  almost  the  came 
(3.400,000  for  Rio  to  3.100.000  for  Maryland). 

The  population  of  Rio  is  largely  urban,  and 
it  has  a  big  steel-producing  plant  In  Volta 
Redonda.  one  of  Its  principal  cities.  Both 
Rio  and  Maryland  tjorder  on  the  Atlantic 
and  tioth  have  long  stretches  of  shoreline  on 
principal  bodies  of  water. 

"There  are  slums  in  Rio  cities,  as  there  are 
In  our  cities.  There  they  ore  called  favelos. 
But  slums  there  are  mucb  worse  than  any- 


thing people  in  Maryland  know  of.  or  prob- 
ably can  even  imagine.    The  misery  Is  deep 

There  are  farms  In  Bio.  but  farming  meth- 
ods are  old-fashioned  and  farming  equip- 
ment is  primitive  In  some  villages  there  Is 
not  even  an  adequate  water  supply. 

NOT   ENOtJCH    SCHOOLS 

There  are  schools  In  Blo.  but  not  encm^ 
of  them.  There  are  roads,  but  many  of  them 
turn  Into  Impassable  quagmires  when  It 
rains,  and  in  numerous  places  there  are  no 
bridges  where  there  should  be  bridges. 

But  Just  last  November  a  group  of  Mar^- 
landers  In  Rio  suggested  to  a  farming  com- 
munity a  simple  solution  to  what  had  seemed 
an  Impossible  problem  As  a  result,  tlie 
iiirmers  were  able  to  buUd  a  bridge,  and  take 
their  products  to  market  again. 

More  recently,  school  children  from  nine 
Baltimore  public  schools  held  dances,  par- 
ties, bake  sales  and  other  activities  and 
raised  $1,000  for  building  a  schoolhouse  in 
a  Rio  slum  where  the  Illiteracy  rate  is  stag- 
gering. 

It  might  not  sound  like  much,  but  Si  00() 
win  do  a  lot  more  In  Brazil  than  it  will  ir; 
the  United  States,  For  between  »800  and 
Si. 200  a  one-room  schoolhouse.  capable  of 
aecommodatmg  up  to  80  children  a  day.  can 
be  bunt. 

Also  this  year.  »l,000  was  raised  by  Mary- 
landers  to  provide  equipment  for  a  school  in 
Nlterol.  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  the 
state  of  Rto  (population  245.0001. 

GROtJPS  OF  PRIVATE  CmZENS 

All  these  projects  to  help  the  people  of 
Rio — and  these  are  only  the  beginning — liave 
been  accomplished  by  groups  of  private  citi- 
zens In  Maryland.  The  projects  are  part  of  a 
program  known  as  the  Maryland  Partner.'^ 
of  the  Alliance. 

Apart  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  partners 
of  the  alliance  Is  a  program  in  which  the 
people  of  various  States  organize  to  help  a 
state  or  country  of  Latin  Anterlca. 

Since  the  program  was  originated  about  a 
year  ago.  25  -States  in  this  country  have  allied 
themselves  with  25  countries  or  subdivisioiu 
of  countries  in  Latin  America, 

Partners  committees  have  Just  begim  to 
tap  their  communities  at  numerous  levels 
for  means  to  improve  the  education,  health 
and  living  standards  of  their  Latin  Ameri- 
can partners, 

Texas'  partner  is  Peru.  Utah's  partner  is 
Bolivia.  Connecticut's  partner  Is  the  State 
of  Paralba  In  Brazil.  And  Maryland's  part- 
ner is  the  State  of  Rio. 

Rio  was  chosen  as  Maryland's  partner  be- 
cause of  similarities  of  geography,  popula- 
tion, and  Industry.  The  climate  Is  some- 
what warmer — more  like  that  of  Florida 
Despite  conditions  that  are  far  below  those 
m  the  United  States.  Rio  Is  by  no  means 
among  the  least  developed  areas  of  Latin 
America 

DEPEKDS  ON  CONTRIBtTTIONS 

Though  technically  a  part  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Partners  of  the  Alliance  receives 
no  financial  support  from  tile  Federal  Go\- 
eniraent.  The  Maryland  Partners  program 
receives  no  State  or  local  government  funds 
either.  It  depends  solely  on  contributions 
of  time,  money,  and  knowledge  from  Indi- 
viduals, businesses,  fraternal  and  civic  orga- 
nizations, women's  clubs,  school  groups — 
anyone  willing  to  lend  a  liand. 

The  Maryland  Partners,  headed  by  Albert 
Berney.  president  of  Hamburgers,  was  orga- 
nized "last  fall,  with  headquarters  at  10  North 
Charles  Street.  Its  first  task  was  to  .■send  a 
team  to  Rio  to  see  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Berney.  Dr.  V'ernon  Vavrina,  associate 
superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  City  Schcxils, 
and  Julian  Stein,  secretary  of  the  Maryland 
Partners,  spent  10  days  in  Rio  last  Novem- 
ber. Escorted  by  members  of  the  Rio  part- 
ners committee,  the  men  visited  towns. 
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■We  were  mast  Impressed  by  the  warmth 
of  the  people  and  the  really  fantastic  recep- 
tion they  gave  us.  They  are  particularly  de- 
voted to  the  memory  of  President  Kennedy," 
Mr.  Bemey  says- 

The  Maryland  team  got -the  partners  pro- 
gram otr  to  an  early  start  by  suggesting  sat- 
isfactory solutions  to  local  problems  on  two 
occasions.  One  resulted  In  construction  of 
the  bridge  mentioned  earlier,  and  the  other 
eliminated  a  tlshlng  village's  tidal  drainage 
aroblenn. 

■We  realized  from  our  trip  that  the  most 
critical  need  of  the  people  was  in  the  area 
of  education,"  Mr  Berney  recalls.  "The 
average  age  of  the  population  of  Rio  is  15. 
I  That  of  the  TJnited  States  is  about  30.) 
There  Is  no  shortage  of  le;ichers,  but  in 
many  places  there  arc  no  schools. 

■There  Is  supposed  to  tie  compulsory  edu- 
cation through  the  fourth  grade,  but  about 
half  the  children  who  are  supposed  to  be  get- 
ting an  education  aren't  even  in  school.  The 
Illiteracy  rate  In  the  St«te  is  40  percent, 

PLAN*  ONE-ROO.M  SCHOOLHOtTSE 

■'As  a  result  of  our  visit,  plans  were  drawn 
up  for  a  one-room  schoolhouse  to  cost  no 
more  than  81,200.  Schoolhouses  constructed 
to  these  plans  can  be  erected  easily  in  any 
town.  They  can  hold  20  to  30  children  apiece 
With  shifts,  as  many  as  80  might  be  accom- 
modai«d  every  day  " 

When  the  Maryland  team  returned,  the 
partners  were  Increased,  and  special  com- 
mittees were  set  up  to  deal  with  specific 
areas,  including  education,  health,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

The  M.iryland  partners  now  include  about 
40  leading  clltzens.  Including  Senator  Brew- 
BTEB,  WilUam  Bouclier  3d.  executive  director 
of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee;  Dr. 
Martin  Jenkins,  president  of  Morgan  State 
College;  and  Charles  P-irkhurst,  director  of 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 

So  far,  the  partners  committees  have  been 
most  concerned  with  organization.  But  some 
projects  have  been  begun,  and  many  others 
are  in  the  planning  stage. 

"We  ore  off  to  a  good  start,"  Mr.  Bemey 
says.  "We  have  had  a  particularly  good  re- 
sponse from  school  students  in  the  Balti- 
more areo.  I  hope  we  can  expand  our  efforts 
to  the  counties  now.  and  get  our  other  com- 
mitt«e5  under  way  on  their  projects." 

Mr.  Bemey,  and  Dr.  Vavnna,  chairman  of 
the  education  committee,  toured  Baltimore 
schools  in  the  spring,  giving  Illustrated  talks 
on  Rio  and  the  partners  program. 

TOtJSS  SCHOOLS  IN  BALTIMORL 

During  the  spring  two  members  of  the 
Rio  partners  committee.  Durval  Goucalves 
and  Ronald  Hees,  spent  3  weeks  touring 
schools  in  the  Baltimore  area,  speaking  on 
conditions  in  Rio. 

One  result  was  the  stimulation  oj^rograms 
to  raise  money,  which  resulted  In  the  $1,100 
donation  to  build  a  school. 

The  University  of  Maryland  student  gov- 
ernment responded  to  the  program's  call  by 
raising  S300  tor  purchasing  books  for  the 
University  of  Rio.  A  student  exchange  pro- 
gram is  being  developed  between  the  two 
universities. 

Because  Rio  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Equator,  its  summer  comes  diiring  otir  win- 
ter, and  its  school  year  e.xtends  from  March 
to  November.  Under  the  University  of  Mary- 
land exchange  protrram,  Maryland  students 
,wtll  go  to  Rio  during  the  summer  months, 
when  their  schools  ore  in  session. 

In  addition  to  studying,  the  Maryland  stu- 
dents will  help  members  of  the  University 
of  Rio  In  their  program  of  assistance  to 
lavelas.  ■'In  effect"  says  Dr.  Vavrlna.  "we 
win  be  establishing  a  Maryland  Peace  Corps." 

There  is  also  a  plan  for  4-7H  members  to 
live  and  work  on  Rio  farms. 

"I  hope  that  In  the  coming  months  we 
can  set  up  a  college  council  to  Interest  all 


colleges  in  the  State,  State-supported  and 
private  alike,  to  take  some  part  in  the  Part- 
ners program,"  Dr.  Vavrlna  says.  "And  I 
hope  that  the  student  exchange  plan  can  be 
extended  to  public  and  private  high  schools 
as  well  as  colleges.  There  might  even  be  an 
exchange  of  faculty  members." 

In  addition  to  schoolchildren  themselves 
Dr.  Vavrlna's  committee  will  attempt  to  in- 
terest labor  groups  and  women's  committees 
In  Joining  foe  education  activities  of  the 
Partners. 

■'I  think  education  is  one  area  in  which 
the  program  can  work  to  benefit  both  States," 
ho  says,  "We  hope  to  Include  in  our  school 
curricula  here  as  much  information  about 
Rio  as  possible.  Geography  classes  are  prob- 
ably the  best  places  to  fit  the  material  In. 

"BraziliiMis  speak  Portuguese.  So  far  there 
is  no  Portuguese  program  in  our  public 
schools.  But  we  have  always  been  flexible 
on  this  point.  Any  time  there  is  a  suIEcient 
demand  lor  a  certain  language,  we  try  to  put 
It  Into  the  oumculum.  We  could  easily  be- 
gin a  Portuguese  program  if  the  students  are 
interested  in  it." 

The  health  committee  of  the  Partners, 
headed  by  Dr.  Matthew  Tayback,  deputy 
commissioner  of  health  for  Baltimore  City, 
has  also  initiated  a  number  of  progranas. 
The  committee  is  trying  to  raise  91,000  to 
provide  a  water  supply  for  a  clinic  in  the 
flshlng  village  of  Saquarema. 

Funds  are  al.so  recjuired  for  equipment  for 
several  hospitals  the  Maryland  team  visited 
last  November.  Most  needed  Is  equipment 
for  obstetrical  and  pediatric  services. 

Dr.  Tayback  hopes  to  raise  money  from 
individual  contributions  and  from  church 
groups  among  other  sources.  "It  should  be 
pointed  out."  he  notes,  "'that  we  know  the 
money  will  be  spent  wisely,  as  the  recipient 
projects  are  investigated  and  we  work  with 
the  highly  (.ipable  Rio  Partners  Committee." 
The  chalrrtau  of  the  Rio  Partners  Is  Dr. 
Hugolino  de  Mendonca.  special  assistant  to 
Gov.  Paulo  Torres  of  the  State  of  Rio. 

PROFESSIONAL  MANPOWER  SOUGHT 

Dr.  Tayback  feels  the  health  committee 
"can  be  most  effective  m  the  exchange  of 
people.  I  hope  professional  manpower — doc- 
tors, engineers  and  technicians — will  be  made 
available  by  hospitals,  teaching  institutions 
and  businesses  for  short  visits  to  Rio.  That 
way  the  people  there  could  get  advanced 
knowledge  not  only  about  patient  care  but 
about  building  and  equipping  hospitals  and 
clinics." 

Dr.  Tayback  plans  to  be  among  those  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  Rio  this  fall  to  evaluate  the 
partners  program  and  give  technical  assist- 
ance. "I  want  to  talk  to  people  concerned 
with  the  planning  of  health  facilities  and 
hygiene  programs,  and  help  them  map  out 
their  strategy  for  Improvement  of  the  general 
health. 

"When  you  are  dealing  with  areas  that 
are  for  less  developed  than  ours  you  can 
be  moat  helpful  in  advising  the  people  about 
what  should  take  priority  In  health  planning 

"Among  the  first  things  are  adequate  water 
and  sewage  facilities  for  the  poptilatlon. 
People  must  be  made  to  understand  the  rela- 
tlptishlp  between  personal  hygiene  and 
health.  And  they  mtist  give  Increasing  at- 
tention to  matters  of  pregnancy  and  Infant 
care." 

The  big  Job  of  the  technical  assistance 
committee  is  aiding  a  rural  electrification 
project  for  the  entire  State  of  Rio.  "We  hope 
to  get  assistance  from  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives in  southern  Maryland  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shore."  says  William  Robertson, 
president  of  a  local  contracting  company  and 
chairman  of  the  technical  assistance  com- 
mittee. 

"The  cooperatives  can  provide  us  with 
technical  assistance  and  perhaps  with  some 
used  material  that  can  be  shipped  to  Rio 
free  of  charge  in  fruit  ships. 


SEEKING   PIPKS    AND    FriTINGS 

"We  arc  also  working  to  supply  material  to 
extend  the  water  distribution  system  in 
'State  Hiir  a  Nlterlo  favela.  We're  trying  to 
get  water  departments  and  contractors  una 
anglneers  In  Maryland  to  supply  us  wim 
pipes  and  fittings.  One  or  two  experts  will 
go  on  the  fall  trip  to  give  technical  assist- 
ance," 

Other  project*  arc  under  a  miscellaneous 
proJeci,s  committee,  which  has  been  Instru- 
mental m  establishing  a  "twin  city"  relation- 
ship between  Westminster  and  Macae  in  Rio. 
Under  the  arrangement,  tt  Macae  wanu  to 
start  a  project.  It  can  appeal  to  Westminster 
rather  than  to  the  Maryland  Partners  as  a 
whole.  Eugene  Moore,  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  metropolitan  Baltimore  and 
head  of  the  miscellaneous  committee.  Is  try- 
ing to  promote  the  twin  city  Idea  In  other 
Maryland  towns. 

The  committee  is  also  trying  to  raise 
9175  for  lights  for  a  school  althletlc  field 
and  $700  to  equip  a  school  cafeteria  In 
Niterol.  "We  are  al.so  trj-lng  to  get  local  Kl- 
wanls  Rotary,  and  other  clubs  Interested  in 
sponsoring  activities  In  Rio,"  Mr,  Moore  says 

"The  Lions  are  already  active  In  this  field. 
So  far.  we  haven't  had  much  response  from 
the  other  clubs,  but  that  may  not  be  tlieir 
fault.  Many  of  their  activities  have  to  be 
authorized  through  national  headquarters " 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  Partners 
program.  Dr.  Vavrlna  is  also  chairman  ol  a 
cultural  exchange  committee,  which  Is 
making  plans  for  a  Brazilian  trade  fair  to 
be  held  in  Baltimore. 

It  Is  hoped  that  among  the  team  going  to 
Rio  this  fall  will  be  someone  from  the  State 
Planning  Department,  to  assist  with  State 
planning  In  Rio.  The  group  will  also  In- 
clude experts  In  labor,  business,  and  educa- 
tional fields. 

The  first  Inter-Amcrlcan  conference  of  the 
Partners  was  held  In  Washington  earlier  this 
month.  Representatives  of  the  50  Partners 
cotnmlttees  In  this  country  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica met  to  discuss  progress  and  mutual 
problems. 

Dr.  EVRldo  Saramago  Pinhlero.  head  of 
Rio'a  agricultural  extension  service  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Rio  Partners  committee, 
came  to  Washington  for  the  conference  and 
spent  a  week  in  Maryland.  He  talked  to 
omclals  of  Maryland's  Economic  Development 
Commission  and  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's agricultural  extension  service. 

While  here  he  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  progress  of  the  Partners  program 
so  far.  He  talked,  too,  about  the  pleasant 
surprise  of  meeting  Marylanders. 

"The  Impression  of  American  life  that  our 
people  feet  Is  a  Hollywood  Impression,"  he 
commented.  "But  when  we  come  here,  wo 
find  that  you  don't  all  lead  lives  filled  with 
scandal.    In  fact,  you're  like  us." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  REMARK- 
ABLE LEGISLATIVE  RECORD  ITS- 
PRECEDENTED  IN  AMERICAN  mS- 
TORY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  remarkably  shoii;  period  of  less  than 
2  years  since  he  became  President,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  compiled  a  legislative 
record  unmatched  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Pi-esidency,  As  a  former  pro- 
fessor of  American  history.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  stating  that  President  John- 
son has  a  more  outstanding  legislative 
record  than  any  other  President  in  our 
national  history  including  the  hereto- 
fore unmatched  "100  days"  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt. 

I  believe  that  this  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  has  been  the  most  pro- 
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ductive  and  the  most  compassionate  In 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Important 
and  far-reaching  legislation  in  the  fields 
of  education,  conservation,  civil  rights, 
health,  housing,  the  eradication  of  pov- 
erty, taxation,  and  economic  develop- 
ment will  profoundly  influence  and  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  millions 
of  American  citizens.  Generations  of 
Americans  to  come  will  one  day  look  back 
tt-lth  pride  on  the  brilliant  domestic  legis- 
lative program  uhich  President  Johnson 
has  brought  to  fruition. 

In  countless  newspapers  nationally  re- 
spected columnists  have  extolled  the 
superlative  legislative  achievements  of 
the  President.  James  Reston  of  the 
New  York  Times  recently  observed: 

In  his  Rtate  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  the  time  had  come  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  home  front.  He 
promised  to  try  to  keep  the  economy  grow- 
ing, to  extend  the  prosperity  to  more  people, 
and  to  try  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all.  And  even  his  critics  here  concede  he 
has  kept  his  promise. 

Or.  as  Max  Lerncr  recently  said: 
Nothing  like  his  magnitude  and  effective- 
ness as  a  lawmaker  has  been  seen  since 
Hammurabi,  and  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  even  the  man  from  Babylon  could 
liare  kept  up  the  pace  of  the  man  Irom  Texas. 

The  record  which  President  Johnson 
has  achieved  is  admirable  not  only  for 
Its  quantity,  taut  also  for  its  quality. 
Gifted  with  a  unique  kind  of  political 
genius,  the  President  has  succeeded  in 
creating  a  national  consensus  in  order 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  several 
essential  pieces  of  legislation  which,  al- 
though very  much  in  the  national  inter- 
est, had  been  delayed  and  defeated  in 
years  past. 

I  am  referring  particularly  to  the 
medicare  bill,  designed  to  provide  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  to  millions  of 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens  living  on  low 
incomes  and  burdened  by  mounting 
medical  bills. 

I  refer  also  to  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  act  of  1965  to  provide 
much-needed  financial  assistance  to  our 
country's  school  districts  and  to  assure 
an  adequate  education  to  all  American 
youth. 

President  Johiison  has  acted  success- 
fully to  secure  the  voting  rights  of  all 
American  citizens,  regardless  of  race  or 
color — an  accomplishment  the  Nation 
ha.s  been  unable  to  achieve  during  a 
centui-y  since  Abraham  Lincoln's  day. 

HLs  program  has  included  legislation 
enacted  to  counteract  the  destiuction 
of  body  and  spirit  caused  by  poverty. 
He  has  made  Americans  more  aware  of 
the  existence  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty. 

He  has  proposed  and  secured  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  designed  to  stim- 
ulate economic  development  in  those 
regions  of  our  country  suffering  from 
economic  depression  and  low  income. 

A  number  of  far-reaching  water  and 
conservation  measures  enacted  under  the 
President's  leadership  has  led  a  num- 
ber of  observers  to  refer  to  this  Congress 
as  the  "Conservation  Congress." 

Wartime  excise  taxes,  which  had  long 
outlived  their  original  purpose  and  use- 
fulness, were  'repealed  and  reduced. 


His  program  has  also  Included,  among 
other  things,  extension  of  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act,  better  control 
of  drugs,  expanded  research  to  lessen  air 
and  water  pollution,  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation to  assure  a  college  education  to  all 
who  desire  it,  attacks  on  crime  and 
.Juvenile  delinquency,  and  legislation  to 
ameliorate  depressed  farm  income. 

The  breadth  and  imaginative  approach 
of  President  Johnson's  domestic  legisla- 
tive program  merits  the  thanks  of  Amer- 
icans in  all  walks  of  life.  In  2  short  years 
Lv-ndon  B.  Johnson  has  earned  himself 
a  high  place  in  American  history.  It 
wUl  take  many  years  to  achieve  the  Great 
Society,  but  President  Johnson  has 
moved  our  Nation  much  closer  to  that 
ultimate  goal. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  foreign  affairs 
field,  the  problems  have  been  more  com- 
plex and,  of  course,  are  less  responsive 
to  the  leadership  of  any  single  national 
leader  than  are  domestic  concerns. 
Understandably  it  has  been  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  President  to  achieve  his  ob- 
jectives in  international  affairs.  But  we 
aU  know  that  the  President  is  worklne 
tirelessly  to  find  a  satisfactoiT  solution 
to  the  tragic  war  in  'Vietnam  and  to  end 
other  threats  to  world  peace.  I  have 
not  agreed  with  all  aspects  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy,  but  I  have  never  doubted 
the  President's  commitment  to  peace, 
and  I  believe  that  when  the  full  record 
of  his  administration  is  in.  It  will  be  a 
record  on  the  side  of  peace  including  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  stronger 
United  Nations. 


MONETARY  REFORM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  concern  for  our  prosperity  as  it 
relates  to  the  international  monetarj' 
system  is  evidenced  by  a  thought-pro- 
voking analysis  by  the  distinguished 
journalist  Max  Freedman  in  the  'Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  September  2 
1965, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Monetary  Reforu  STuotEs  Urcco 
(By  Max  Freedman  I 

The  1965  report  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  concludes  that  "the  international 
monetary  system  as  It  exists  today  Is  sulB- 
clently  strong  to  allow  of  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  possibilities  of 
amending  and  Improving  it."  There  is,  in 
short,  no  reason  for  thinking  that  an  Imme- 
diate financial  crisis  faces  us.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  present  system  can 
be  contlnueiT  Indefinitely  without  risk.  The 
best  time  for  wise  planning  is  before  the 
storm  strikes  us. 

This  general  approach  clearly  reOecte  the 
views  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Heiury  Fow- 
ler. Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  like  to 
have  the  international  monetary  system  re- 
viewed by  a  world  conference.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  a  sustained  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  broad  agreement  on  essential  prin- 
ciples before  the  conference  is  convened. 
France  has  given  a  churlish  answer  to  these 
overtures  but  the  preliminary  planning  will 
continue. 


The  fund  already  has  made  Its  own  con- 
tribution toward  the  achievement  of  what 
It  calls  ■'an  International  consensus  regard- 
ing both  tlie  major  and  the  broad  nature  of 
the  objectives  of  liquidity  policy  techniques 
1»  achieve  these  objectives  "  There  is  no 
iigrecraent  as  yet  on  a  common  poUcy  but  the 
fund  intends  to  study  this  problem  very  ac- 
tively in  the  coming  year. 

In  essence,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
world  monetary  system  from  sudden  and  ex- 
cessive strain  produced  by  the  swings  and 
changes  of  world  trade.  A  related  but  dis- 
tinct problem  is  created  by  the  needs  of  the 
emergent  nations,  dependent  on  the  export 
of  a  few  primary  commodities  subject  to 
large  fluctuations  in  price,  and  dependent 
also  on  external  sources  for  their  investment 
capital.  Tlic  Fund  must  now.  against  the 
background  of  its  acknowledged  success,  deal 
with  the  new  problems  of  world  trade  and 
with  the  difficulties  they  have  caused  for  the 
monetary  system. 

The  evidence  produced  In  this  report  Justi- 
fied the  conclusion  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  acted  with  prudence  and  suc- 
cess In  protecting  the  dollar  against  further 
strain.  The  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
though  Improved,  la  stlU  not  without  Its 
anxieties.  The  United  States  Is  seeking  to 
find  a  long-term  solution  by  improvements 
in  the  world  monetary  system  rather  than 
by  selfish  national  gains  "imposed  by  Amer- 
ic^i's  position  of  economic  dominance.  This 
desire  to  be  fair  and  cooperative,  and  to  work 
for*  an  International  solution,  places  the 
United  States  In  a  strong  position  In  tile 
coming  negotiations. 

By  contrast  the  report  confirms  the  sad 
estate  of  Britain  and  the  growing  strains  on 
the  pound  sterling  as  an  international  cur- 
rency. Figures  cited  by  the  Fund  show  that 
Britain  has  failed  to  obtain  her  fair  share 
of  the  expansion  in  world  trade  Fortunately, 
British  economic  experts  are  fully  iware  of 
these  problems  and  out  of  their  own  rich 
experience  can  be  expected  to  make  useful 
contributions  to  the  ultimate  International 
solution. 

Writing  earlier  this  year  for  the  Institute 
of  Economic  Affairs  In  London,  Prof.  Gott- 
fried Haberler  of  Harvard  said  ■'the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  has  worked  well 
and  would  seem  to  be  the  suitable  frame- 
work for  cautious  reforms  and  improve- 
ments.    No   radical   overhaul   is   necessary," 

He  Was  very  critical  of  French  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle's  suggestion  that  the  world 
should  return  to  the  pre-1914  gold  standard. 
He  estimated  that  It  would  be  necessary. 
If  the  gold  standard  were  reintroduced,  to 
raise  the  price  of  gold  drastically — "at  least 
100  percent,  I  should  think." 

In  addition,  as  Haberler  pointed  out,  no- 
body can  be  sure  whether  the  doubling  or 
tripling  of  the  price  of  gold  would  produce 
world  deflation  or  Inflation,  or  by  chance 
would  be  Just  right.  There  can  be,  there- 
fore, no  mechanical  or  automatic  operation 
of  the  restored  gold  standard.  National  and 
International  management  would  still  be 
necessary.  Haberler  thinks  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  make  the  present  system  work  by 
retaining  sterling  and  dollars"  In  their  pres- 
ent role  or  by  widening  the  range  of  reserve 
currencies. 

All  these  problems  will  be  intensively  re- 
viewed at  the  forthcoming  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  It  Is 
a  reasonable  forecast  that  the  final  decision 
some  months  from  now  will  be  much  closer 
to  Haberler'e  proposed  plan  than  to  De 
Gaulle's  recommendations. 


TRIALS    OF   THE   SOUTH   PACIFIC 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  tempo 
of  change  is  quickening  in  the  South 
Pacific,  where  far-flung  groups  of  Island- 
ers live  in  a  vast  ocean  at  ea.    For  several 
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reasons — their  geographic  isolation,  their 
small  populations,  among  others — 
these  island  groups  have  remained  in 
the  shadows  of  a  fast-changing  world 
around  them. 

No  major  turmoil  has  thrust  these 
islands  into  headlines  since  World  War 
n  ended  No  violence  or  crisis  has  upset 
the  islanders,  in  happy  contrast  withjthe 
upheavals  among  once-dependent  peo- 
ples in  Africa  and  Asia. 

But  the  tact  that  the  South  Pacific 
has  escaped  political  and  racial  revolu- 
tions so  far  does  not — should  not — less- 
en oui-  concern  for  the  problems  facing 
the  peoples  of  this  huge  area.  For  the 
United  States,  together  with  several  oth- 
er nations  represented  on  me  South  Pa- 
cific Commission,  have  distinct  respon- 
sibilities to  fulfill  in  advancing  the  well- 
being  of  non-self-governing  territories. 

For  example,  the  United  States  admin- 
isters the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  under  a  trusteeship  agreement 
with  Che  United  Nations.  The  political 
future  of  the  trust  territorj-  merits  seri- 
ous consideration  among  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  I  have  proposed — through  a 
resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
August  18.  1965— that  preliminary  in- 
vestigation and  study  be  initiated  for  the 
eventual  inclusion  of  the  Trust  Territory 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

A  most  informative  description  of  the 
South  Pacific  islands — their  peoples, 
problems  and  challenges — has  been  pro- 
vided in  an  article  written  for  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  on  April  28.  1965.  by 
its  managing  editor.  A  A.  "Bud'  Smyser. 
a  veo'  capable  newsman  with  a  feel  for 
the  subject. 

I  commend  the  article  to  all  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  this  largely 
forgotten  but  v.-isiiy  imponant  region  in 
the  crucial  years  ahead. 

Bud  Smyser's  article  underscores  one 
fact  which  deserves  special  mention.  It 
quotes  extensively  from  the  observations 
and  experiences  of  men  in  Hawaii  who 
are  thoroughly  knowledgeable  about  the 
South  Pacific— men  like  Dr.  Alexander 
Spoehr  and  Dr.  Roland  Force,  former 
and  present  directors,  respectively,  of  the 
Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu:  and  Dr.  Y. 
Baron  Goto,  vice  chancellor.  Institute  of 
Technical  Interchange,  at  the  East- West 
Center  in  Honolulu. 

Their  views  reflect  the  continuing  in- 
terest which  Hawaii  has  in  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Basin  and  the  ever-closer  ties  which 
are  destined  to  develop  between  the  50th 
State  and  the  South  Pacific  Islands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recorti.  Bud 
Smyser's  article  titled  "Trials  of  the 
South  Pacific."  together  with  the  accom- 
panying description  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific islands  and  the  article  titled  "South 
Pacific  Islands  Face  Host  of  Problems." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tlie  Honolulu  Star-BuUetln,  Aug.  28. 

1965] 

Trials  of  Tlit  SotTH  PAcmc 

(By  A.   A,   Smyser) 

It  could  be  the  gentle  climate. 

It  could  t>e  the  gentle  people — though 
there  Is  record  enough  of  past  ferocity. 

Perhaps  It  has  been  the  3!ow  tempo  of 
change — but  that  era   has  ended  now. 


II  could  be  the  foreign  rulers — but  that 
indeed  Is  hard  to  beUeve. 

Possibly  It  Is  the  vast  distance — from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  from  each  other. 

Whatever  the  reason,  an  ocean  area  com- 
parable to  the  greatest  of  continents  has  so 
far  avoided  the  turmoil  and  trouble  that 
winds  of  change  have  stirred  up  In  Africa, 
A^Lt  and  Latin  .America. 

Bat.  the  storied  Islands  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific may  be  spnrcd  no  longer. 

World  War  II  started  the  burst  of  ships, 
men,  and  new  Ideas  Into  once  remote  areas. 

The  ye^rs  since  have  accelerated  the  pace. 

People  who  know  the  area  well  are  agreed 
the  last  20  years  have  brought  more  change 
th.in  the  previous  100 — or  several  hundred. 

Tliey  expect  the  next  20  to  be  still  more 
dramatic. 

How  the  drama  will  develop  Is  the  ques- 
tion that  no  one  can  answer,  but  the  present 
leaders  of  the  area — local  and  foreign— ob- 
viously face  a  challenge  If  the  change  Is  to 
be  channeled  Into  positive  and  productive 
channels. 

Will  FIJI,  the  tlnderbox  of  the  area,  come 
to  a  bitter  showdown  between  its  Fijian  and 
Indian  residents? 

Will  New  Guinea.— the  rich,  still  unex- 
plored second  largest  island  In  the  world 
(after  Greenland) — become  a  battleground 
between  Asia  and  Australia? 

Will  the  independent  nations  of  Western 
Samoa  and  Tongo  And  nationhood  insup- 
portable? 

Will  political  ambitions  outrace  economic 
potential? 

Will  the  world  political  battle  between  the 
great  powers  erupt  also  in  the  South  and 
Central  Paclflc? 

Quite  possibly  the  answer  to  all  these  ques- 
tions will  turn  out  to  be  "Yes." 

But  we  are  still  at  that  point  In  history 
where  the  achievement  of  "No"  is  also  a 
possibiltly.  Or  at  least  we  can  hope  that 
struggles  will  be  kept  within  moderate 
limits. 

The  islands  of  the  South  Paclflc— or  more 
specifically  those  within  the  scope  of  the  in- 
ternational regional  l>ody  called  the  South 
Paclflc  Commission — stretch  over  7,000  miles 
from  east  to  west. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-five  ye.arB  ago 
Magellan  somehow  managed  to  sail  past  them 
all  without  sighting  any  but  Gu.am.  But 
other  Spanish  and  Portuguese  explorers  soon 
followed  him  to  the  Pacific,  and  so  did  the 
French. 

.^t  tiny  Ptlcalrn.  on  the  east,  a  handful  of 
descendants  of  the  famous  mutineers  from 
H.M3.  Bounty  maintain  a  community  noted 
mostly  for  its  sale  of  postage  stamps. 

At  the  far  west,  young  Palauans,  working- 
men,  may  refient  but  still  accept  a  social  sys- 
tem that  demands  ceremonial  public  cash 
contributions  from  them  whenever  some  rel- 
ative, even  distant,  buys  himself  a  house  or 
a  iKiat, 

In  between  these  two  extremes  is  the  po- 
tentially explosive  Island  of  FIJI,  just  alwut 
to  adopt  a  new  constitution  that  will  keep 
separate  voting  rolls  for  Indians,  Fijtans.  and 
Europeans,  and  liappy  for  the  moment  to 
settle  for  a  standoff  between  the  rival  In- 
dians and  Fljlana,  who  are  almost  equal  In 
numbers. 

There  is  also  Tahiti,  where  the  French  rule 
sternly  but  well,  and  have  repressed  oppo- 
sition political  parties. 

And  the  comic  but  still  workable  oondo- 
mlnlum  of  New  Hebrides  where  the  British 
and  French  coadminister  and  give  everyone 
a  choice  between  British  and  Frencli — 
whether  It  he  school,  court,  Jail,  or  moneys 
and  the  most  common  currency  in  circula- 
tion Is  neither  British  nor  French  but  Aus- 
tralian. 

And  New  Guinea  where  the  mterlor  a  few 
decades  ago  was  considered  unpopulated^ 
only  to  be  found  In  World  War  n  to  harbor 
2  to  3  million  people. 


.lust  north  of  the  Equator,  but  still  in  the 
area  of  the  South  Paclflc  Commission,  is  Ml- 
cronesia.  most  of  it  embraced  In  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands,  a  United  Nb- 
tlons  strategic  grant  to  the  United  States. 

ALEXANDER  SPOEHR:    "THE   WHOLE  AREA  IS 

tJNSTABLE" 

This  Is  the  world  that  now  Is  being  stirred 
by  the  Ideas  of  the  20th  century. 

A  noted  anthropologist.  Dr.  AlexiUitier 
Spoehr,  sees  lK>th  boom  and  ferment  folloui- 
ing  the  lines  of  commerce — the  new  Jet  trails 
across  the  Paclflc. 

He  sees  port  towns  growing  in  lands  that 
knew  no  towns  before  the  Europeans  came, 
and  be  sees  the  towns  as  the  center  of  fer- 
ment while  the  outlands  still  hold  to  tradi- 
tional ways. 

Towns  like  Papeete.  Pngo  Pago,  Suva,  aim 
Agana  are  growing,  bustling,  modernizing, 
thinking,  and  questioning. 

"The  whole  urea  Is  unstable,"  says  Dr. 
Spoebr,  who  has  traveled  over  it  ail.  "Ii£ 
people  are  looking  for  new  patterns." 

Tile  patterns  that  emerge,  he  Is  sure,  will 
be  a  mixture  of  things  borrowed  and  things 
traditional. 

Of  all  the  native-born  island  leaders,  the 
strongest  to  emerge  so  far  on  the  Inter- 
,  national  scene  is  Fiji's  Imposing  R.atu  K 
K.  T.  Mara. 

A  giant,  handsome  Fijian.  Ratu  Mara  holds 
u  masters  degree  from  Oxford  University  anti 
a  diploma  from  the  Loudon  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

At  the  July  conference  of  the  South  Pi.- 
clflc  Commission  In  Lae,  New  Guinea.  Mar.i 
boldly  and  ably  challenged  the  big  power- 
that  finance  the  commission  and  set  itt 
programs  (the  United  Kingdom,  Australis, 
New  Zealand,  France,  and  the  Unlteti 
States). 

These  powers  provide  some  *2  million  J>n- 
nually  (the  United  States  puts  up  14  per- 
cent) to  promote  the  health,  economic,  anil 
social  development  of  tiie  area  through  co- 
operative planning.  But  tbe  commission, 
formed  in  1947.  has  had  a  strict  taboo  on 
political  discussion. 

Commission  memtiers  are  aU  from  tlie 
metropolitan  powers  plus  one  from  newlj 
Independent  Western  Siimoa  (but  none  froni 
long-independent  Tonga). 

The  Indigenous  or  local  peoples  do  not  eiT 
oa  the  Commission  but  meet  at  what  u 
called  a  South  Pacific  Conference.  Tbers 
tliey  air  tlieir  concerns  with  the  Commis- 
sioners listening  in. 

Ratu  Maras  boldness  at  the  July  confer- 
ence shocked  some  of  his  fellow  conf'^ree; 
and  apparently  also  Australia's  senior  Com- 
mi.ssioner,  who  w.is  presiding,  when  M.ir;i 
suggested  the  proceedings  might  ns  well  wind 
up  on  the  first  day  If  the  Indigenous  people 
were  to  simply  be  handetl  work  programs  b.v 
the  Commissioners  and  have  no  voice  In 
them, 

Mara  demanded  that  the  local  govern- 
ments be  allowed  to  help  finance  the  Com- 
mission budget  so  that  they  also  can  de- 
mand a  voice  in  setting  Its  programs. 

The  Islanders  led  by  Mara  olso  spoke  up 
to  tell  the  metropolitan  powers  that  island 
people  should  be  named  to  the  South  P»- 
clflc  Commission  itself,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission's ban  on  political  discussions  Bbou::! 
be  ended. 

R.\TU     MARA;     "TEACH     RESPONSIBILITV    BT 

GivTNo  RESpoNfinn-mr" 
Mara  stopped  in  Honolulu  this  week,  es 
route  home  to  FIJI  from  a  meeting  In  Lon- 
don that  drafted  a  new  Fijian  Constitution. 
"It  Is  not  possible  to  teach  responsibility 
better  than  by  giving  responsibility."  he  said 
of  his  bid  to  have  the  territorial  areas  shart 
in  running  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
and  providing  its  funds. 

Dr.  Y.  Baron  Goto  of  the  East-West  Center 
Is  one  of  the  three  U.S.  members  of  the 
South  Pacific  Commission. 
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He  heard  Mara's  plea  at  Lae  in  July,  talked 
with  him  aixiut  it  again  m  Honolulu  this 
week,  and  will  go  to  an  Octolier  meeting  In 
Noumea.  New  Caledonia,  where  the  metro- 
politan powers  will  decide  what  to  do  about 
the  petitions  presented  to  them  by  the  Island 
leaders  in  July. 

Goto  obviously  is  Impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Commission's  present  ban  on 
political  topics  IS  unrealistic. 

He  seems  in  sympathy  with  Mara's  view 
that  it  Is  Impossible  for  health,  social  de- 
velopment and  economic  development  not 
to  ijecome  intertwined  with  politics 

■Politics  Is  the  salt  of  life,"  said  one  of  the 
iie:cgates  at  Lae.  "Wlihuut  discussion  of 
politics  you  qannot  fulfill  the  destiny  of  the 
people." 

The  big  powers,  notably  .Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  obviously  are  concerned  about  what 
a  little  political  license  might  lead  to  Mara 
quite  oisvlously  sees  it  as  possibly  pointing  to 
some  kind  of  South  Paclflc  Confederation. 

Said  Mara  this  week : 

'In  the  next  20  years  there  are  very  few 
islands  in  the  Pacific  that  could  hopestly  be- 
come politically  Independent.  An  *rfea  Is  not 
politically  Independent  if  it  is  not  econom- 
ically independent. 

"Perhaps  a  confederation  or  common  mar- 
ket for  the  Pacific  would  make  the  Islands 
more  economically  dependent  on  each  other 
Instead  of  on  tbe  great  powers." 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  and  Con- 
ference are  the  obvious  vehicles  to  foster  such 
a  development — but  they  can't  If  they  can't 
talk  politics. 

Does  Mara  want  the  big  powers  to  get  out 
of  the  Pacific? 

The  Idea  of  getting  out  from  somewhere 
;s  too  narrow  a  point  of  view  for  me."  he 
says.  "That  seems  like  ft  desire  to  get  out  of 
the  world.  The  idea  should  he  to  be  a  part 
of  the  world. 

"If  you  atomize  yourself  you  go  up  into  a 
cloud  and  disappear.  Conglomerate — that's 
what  we  want." 

Mara  thinks  that  his  own  ruling  power,  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  be  gln.d  to  get  out 
of  the  Paclflc  today  If  it  could.  He  doesn't 
ivnnt  It  to. 

Mora's  homeland  Is  the  Paclflc  tinderbox 
Indians  who  were  brought  there  as  laborers 
have  stayed  as  merchants  and  businessmen. 
They  can't  own  land  but  they  have  become 
weolthler  than  the  FIJlans. 

Between  the  groups  there  Is  rec-pect  but 
rivalry,  cordiality  but  little  social  mingling 
or  Intermarriage. 

Mara  fears  that  the  distinct  racial  differ- 
ences make  Fiji  the  one  spot  In  tbe  Paclflc 
that  could  become  another  Africa. 

He  says  the  Indian  people  are  the  one  peo- 
ple  that   do   not   assimilate. 

"Unfortunately."  he  said,  "the  Indian  peo- 
ple have  no  record  of  assimilation  Nowhere 
in  the  world  have  they  assimilated.  It  Is  the 
same  In  British  Guinea  as  It  Is  with  us." 

For  the  near  future  he  favors  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo  In  Fiji  in  the  hope 
that  the  races  can  work  from  areas  of  agree- 
ment to  whittle  down  areas  of  disagreement. 

Though  some  of  Mara's  Ideas  may  sound 
mild  enough  In  Honolulu,  he  is  something  of 
a  radical  by  South  Pacific  Oammlsslon 
standards. 

Other  Indigenous  delegates  toned  down  his 
original  resolutions. 

Radical  or  not,  he  Is  at  least  constructive. 

And  so  far  that  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
South  Paclflc  development. 

Whether  more  violent  and  destructive  op- 
position leaders  will  appear  Is  In  the  lap  of 
the  future.    It  Is  not  Impossible. 

Mara's  desire  for  conglomeration  undoubt- 
edly stems  partly  from  a  fear  of  the  Indians 
at  home  In  Fiji. 

CROSSCURRENTS    ARE    RUNNINO    STRONG    IN    THE 
SOUTH    PACIFIC 

There  are  other  political  winds  also  blow- 
ing In  the  Paclflc. 
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Working  against  conglomeration  are  hun- 
dreds of  native  languages,  two  principal  mod- 
ern languages  (English  and  French),  and 
marked  differences  of  tradition,  custom,  and 
interest. 

Even  the  six  districts  of  the  U.S.  Trust 
Territory  have  nine  languages  to  cope  with, 
along  with  recollections  of  past  imperialist 
rolds  on  each  other.  There  also  are  the  ag- 
gressive Palauans  who  might  tie  called  the 
Texans  of  the  area  as  opposed  to  the  re- 
served, quiet  Marshallese  who  consider  It  an 
impossible  Insult  to  raise  one's  voice,  even 
in  anger. 

Ttiough  the  British  would  like  to  liquidate 
tbelr  empire  quickly,  tbe  French  want  to  In- 
corporate theirs  into  the  Internal  structure 
of  metropolitan  Prance. 

No  clear  U.S.  policy  has  emerged.  How- 
ever, the  talk  of  a  giant  Pacific  state  em- 
bracing the  U.S.  area  has  stirred  a  number 
of  countersuggestlons. 

Within  the  U.S.  area  are  other  forces.  One 
strong  one  seems  to  be  for  a  political  reuni- 
fication of  Guam  with  tbe  other  Islands  of  the 
Marianas  chain. 

This  Is  more  difficult  than  It  seems.  The 
Guamanlans  are  a  U.S.  territory  and  U.S.  cit- 
izens by  birth.  The  residents  of  their  nelgh- 
l»r  Islands  are  part  of  a  territory  a<tminls- 
tered  by  the  United  States  but  a  part  of  the 
United  Nations  mandate,  and  not  U.S.  citl- 
zene.  They  also  are  part  of  the  larger  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  provide 
its  capital  at  Salpan. 

Tliree  thousand  miles  away  ere  two  other 
groups  of  Islands  artlflclally  separated  by  tbe 
great  powers  in  the  19th  century.  America 
wanted  a  coaling  station  and  took  over  the 
good  harbor  at  Pago  Pago.  Germany  wanted 
land. 

Thus  Western  Samoa  and  American  Samoa 
came  Into  being.  Today  Western  Samoa  Is  an 
Independent  nation,  though  one  that  leans 
heavily  on  New  Zealand  for  economic  aid 
and  political  representation  in  foreign  affairs. 

Tbe  two  Samoas  have  grown  apart  so  much 
that  observers  see  no  serious  desire  for  reiml- 
flcatlon  on  either  side. 

Among  many  indigenous  people,  thought 
of  absorption  by  the  big  powers  stirs  fears  of 
being  a  dark-sinned  minority  In  a  country 
that  discriminates.  One  delegate  from  the 
Solomons  who  had  seen  the  U.S.  South  was 
extremely  hostile  to  American  positions. 

"Internal  self-government"  is  a  phrase  to 
i>emember.  It  seems  to  be  the  present  goal 
of  many  of  the  areas  as  opposed  to  Independ- 
ence. It  Implies  liaison  with  a  big  power  on 
foreign  affairs  and  economic  matters  but  rel- 
ative autonomy  Internally. 

An  American  Samoan  told  the  Lae  meeting: 
"In  our  territory,  we  have  been  brought  up 
with  tbe  idea  tliat  we  are  Independent  even 
though  someone  else  is  paying  the  greater 
part  of  our  expenses.  This  system  has 
worked  very  well  for  us." 

Dr.  Goto  sees  the  Internal  self-government 
movement  as  reflecting  the  Pacific  people's 
awareness  of  Africa's  troubles  and  their 
search  for  solutions  that  will  avoid  such 
crises. 

He  and  Roland  Force,  director  of  the  Bishop 
Mu=eum,  note  that  most  of  the  South  Pacific 
areas  are  already  more  advanced  than  some  of 
the  African  areas  that  have  become  inde- 
pendent. 

The  Cook  Islands  have  been  granted  a  con- 
stitution by  New  Zealand  that  will  allow 
them  to  become  independent  any  day  they 
choose. 

But  Riitu  Mara  listened  In  the  United  Na- 
tions last  Monday  as  Albert  Henry,  the  prob- 
able future  premier  of  the  Cook  Islands,  told 
a  committee:  "We  are  so  small  th»t  we  can- 
not stand  Independence." 

NEW    guinea:     the    PACITIC'S    sleeping    GIANT 

"The  great  conundrum"  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific to  Dr.  Spoehr  Is  New  Guinea. 


New  Guinea  is  the  sleeping  giant  of  the 
South  Pacific — with  twice  the  land  area  of 
Japan  and  one  twenty-fifth  the  population 

In  both  mass  and  population  It  exceeds  all 
the  other  South  Pacliic  areas  combined- 
even  with  the  removal  from  SJC.  Jtu-Isdlc- 
tion  of  the  western  half,  now  controlled  by 
Indonesia. 

Dr  Goto  has  flown  over  Its  fertile  valleys 
and  seen  us  Impressive,  unexploited  agricul- 
tural possibilities. 

Por  all  Its  backwardness,  he  still  can  com- 
pare It  to  the  Kona  area  of  Hawaii  that  he 
knew  as  a  boy  He  thinks  Its  potential  Is 
stupendous. 

New  Guinea  and  the  .Solomon  Islands  are 
particularly  fascinating  to  Spoehr,  the  an- 
thropologist, because  they  have  no  govern- 
ment system  on  whlcli^  to  build. 

They  are  the  world's  best  examples  of  a 
stateless  system— areas  that  hax'ft  gotten  on 
With  no  visible  government  at  ^,  no  chiefs, 
no  kings,  no  rulers — hereditary  or  otherwise. 

This  Is  not  all  disadvantageous  In  Spoehr's 
eyes — it  means  they  can  come  Into  the  20th 
century  without  the  encumbrances  of  chief- 
tainships that   make  adaptation  hard. 

Indonesia's  role  is  a  question  mark. 

It  Is  a  foreign  power  In  the  area,  though 
not  a  participant  In  the  International 
administration. 

Whether  It  can  extend  Its  domain  or  even 
bold  on  to  what  It  has  is  one  of  the  question 
marlcs  of  the  next  score  of  years. 

Australia's  role  la  somewhat  Inhibited  by 
its  "white  Australia"  policy  but  .Spoehr  sees 
evidence  that  policy  Is  crumbling.  Japan  is 
Australia's  best  trading  partner.  Japanese 
and  other  nonwhltes  abovind  on  Australian 
streets. 

Former  Congressman  Thomas  P.  Gill,  who 
toured  the  trust  territory  while  In  CongreBs, 
went  back  recently  to  help  the  territory's  first 
congress  (the  Congress  of  Micronesia)  start 
operations. 

Gill  warns  that  all  political  development  is 
closely  watched  In  the  United  Nations  bv 
liostlle  areas  such  as  Russia,  which  are  simply 
biding  their  time  to  try  to  ?.nd  opportunltleis 
to  explode  boobytraps  on  the  administering 
powers. 

With  a  sardonic  humor  the  natives  also 
watch  the  political  Interplay  among  the  big 
powers.  The  Marshallese  jolte  that  they  have 
been  under  rule  of  Spanish.  Germans  and 
Japanese — all  wartime  losers.  They  hope 
now  to  pick  a  winner  for  the  next  war.  they 
say.  In  a  sly  dig  at  the  United  States. 

Bo  far,  the  United  States  seems  to  have 
earned  reasonably  good  marks  for  Itself  in  at 
least  one  area — the  development  of  local 
leaders. 

Dr.  Goto  of  the  East-West  Center  and 
Manual  Guerrero,  governor  of  Guam,  are  the 
only  two  nonwhltes  on  the  South  Paclflc 
Commission.  (The  third  U.S.  member  and 
delegation  chairman  is  Carleton  Skinner, 
former  governor  of  Guam.) 

The  United  States  also  has  "Island  men" 
m  increasingly  Important  roles. 

A  native  of  the  Marshalls.  D^i'lght  Heine. 
has  Just  ijeen  named  deputy  administrator 
of  the  Trust  Territory  In  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernJuent  of  the  Marshalls. 

Another  Island  man,  Peter  Coleman,  first 
governed  his  native  Samoa,  then  shifted  to  a 
Icey  role  in  the  Trust  Territory  when  a  change 
of  administrations  In  Wafhington  gave  the 
Samoa  governorship  to  a  Democrat. 

Heine  Is  succeeding  Coleman  In  the  Mar- 
shalls. Coleman  will  shift  to  take  charge  of 
the  larger  Marianas  group. 

Several  Guamanlans  were  Important  fig- 
ures at  the  Lae  conference. 

NO,  1  PROBLEM-    HOW  TO  BUILD  A  VIABLE 
ECONOMIC  BA.SE 

To  all  the  olwervers  of  the  area,  the  politi- 
cal problems  are  matched  or  exceeded  by  the 
economic  problems. 
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The  age  of  rising  expectatlona  has  been 
fueled  often  only  on  cash  Injections  fronn  the 
big  powers. 

The  S20  million  or  so  that  America  puis 
Into  Its  areas  each  year  may  seem  paltry 
alongside  grants  to  other  areas  more  remote 
and  less  strategic. 

But  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  compared 
to  past  standards  In  the  Pacific,  this  still  is  a 
sum  that  Is  working  dramatic  changes. 

Copra,  trochu.-i  shells,  some  timber  Indus- 
try, a  tew  mineral  deposits,  sugar  In  Fiji  and 
coJtee  In  New  Guinea— things  like  these  give 
the  area  Its  economic  ba.^e,  Irregularly  dis- 
tributed. 

But  they  are  not  enough  to  feed  the  rising 
wants  of  the  residents,  and  particularly  not 
enough  to  feed  the  fastest  growing  popula- 
tions in  the  world. 

Simple  famine  is  a  possible  threat  to  the 
ar^n.  Dr.  Spoehr  believes. 

Population  control  Is  one  answer — but  ft 
strong  Catholic  Church  presence  In  the 
area  handicaps  efforts  to  move  to  the  most 
obvious  solutions. 

American  Samoa  sust&lns  itself  mainly  be- 
cause several  thousand  people  a  year  migrate 
out  of  the  area.  Spoehr  points  out. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  South  Pacific 
Conference  is  with  finding  new  economic 
bases. 

Hawaii's  example  In  tourism  has  not  been 
lost  on  the  islanders  Some  areas  might  draw 
travelers  as  South  Sea  paradises — others  on 
the  strength  of  World  War  n  memories  (to 
Japanew  as  well  as  the  Allied  nations). 

Fisheries  also  have  sparked  a  general 
Interest. 

Military  activity  by  the  United  States  and 
Prance  also  throws  dollars  into  the  area — 
the  French  witli  their  nuclear  bomb  test 
base  in  Polynesia,  the  United  States  with  its 
Nlke-X  base  at  Kwnjalei. 

Russia  tests  missiles  m  the  Pacific  but  so 
far  without  a  land  base. 

Many  islanders  have  lived  happily  in  a 
subsistence  economy,  picking  fruits  and  coco- 
nuts and  catching  the  flsh  they  need  to  live 
without  thought  or  need  of  money  The 
growing  population  and  growing  urbaniza- 
tion defeat  this.  Growing  exjjectatlons  chal- 
lenge the  lack  of  motivation  to  compete  that 
has  marked  many  areas. 

Students  of  the  area  like  Dr.  Spoehr  and 
Dr.  Roland  Force,  who  succeeded  Spoehr  as 
director  of  Bishop  Museum,  agree  on  the  need 
for  education  and  training.  They  have  no 
fear  of  any  lack  of  raw  talent. 

Force  found  a  great  respect  for  Hawaii's 
East-West  Center  among  delegates  to  the  July 
conference  In  Lae.  and  Goto  agreed  on. the 
spot  that  the  Center  would  undertake  several 
additional  training  programs  Involving  Is- 
land people. 

Spoehr.  who  was  the  first  chancellor  of 
the  East-West  Center,  sees  one  of  the  first 
requisites  for  education  as  the  elimination 
of  pidgin  languages. 

•The  pidgin  languages  arc  no  good,"  he 
says.  'They  are  essentially  a  trade  Jargon, 
a  simple  means  of  communication.  Around 
the  world  they  are  going  out.  People  emer- 
gent need  a  meaningful  laneviage." 

ESigli.sh  and  French  are  the  languages  being 
offered  the  Pacific  Islanders  as  second  lan- 
guage vehicles  to  20th  centuiy  education. 
There  is  a  Gallic  rivalry  over  which  will  pre- 
vail— though  the  odds  both  numerically  and 
In  terms  of  usefulness  seem  to  be  with 
English. 

PETEK    COLEMAN:     1.AND    FE.ARS    ARE    A    BABRIER 
TO    PROGRESS 

-America's  Peter  Coleman  sees  the  land 
problem  as  a  barrier  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  progress. 

"The  greatest  fear  of  the  Island  people," 
he  says.  "Is  loss  of  land.  This  is  the  greatest 
barrier  to  political  development. 


"H.iwaii  is  a  good  example  to  the  Island 
people  in  many  ways,  but  they  see  It  as  a 
ba<t  example  m  land  Some  steps  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  Insure  the  security  of  the 
land." 

Coleman  himself  Is  a  symbol  of  both  the 
Pacific's  promise  and  problems. 

He  Is  the  first  native-born  governor  of 
American  Samoa. 

His  parents  sent  him  up  from  Samoa  to 
Honolulu  before  World  War  II  to  get  an  edu- 
cation here.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  High 
School  and  then  into  the  Army  where  he 
rose  from  private  to  captain. 

After  the  war  and  because  of  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  he  was  able  to  go  to  college  and 
earn  a  law  degree  from  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, the  first  Samoan  to  reach  so  high. 

He  found,  though,  when  he  went  home  In 
1952,  that  his  own  wants  and  aspirations  had 
risen  considerably  beyond  the  thatched  hut 
economy  ho  had  known  and  left. 

As  Governor,  from  1956  to  1961,  he  could 
find  fulfillment  but  governorships  won't  be 
waiting  for  all  college  graduates.  Yet  Cole- 
man's example  has  inspired  many  Samoans 
to  seek  college  for  their  children. 

Currently  the  US  Trust  Territory  admin- 
istration of  which  Coleman  Is  now  a  part 
faces  the  same  problem  of  satisfying  Island- 
ers who  had  gone  off  to  college  and  returned. 

So  far.  It  has  managed  to  use  them  In  gov- 
ernment Jobs  and  provide  them  government 
housing. 

But  this,  too,  will  not  prove  an  Inexhausti- 
ble source  of  challenge  for  men  of  raised 
expectations. 

What  then? 

This  Is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  emer- 
gent paradise. 

One  of  the  awful  truths  is  that,  whatever 
the  difficulties  ahead,  there  is  no  turning 
back. 

The  South  Pacific  can't  go  home  again  to 
the  storybook  days  of  old. 


Islands  of  the  Pacific 


Samoa     (76     sqtiare 


Population 


U.S.  areas : 
American 
miles). 

Guam   (209  square  miles) 

Trust     Territory     of     the     Pa- 
cific'   (700  square  miles) 

Independent,  but  affiliated: 

Tonga  (With  United  Kingdom) 

(269  square  miles) 

Western  Samoa    (with  New  Zea- 
land)   (1,133  square  miles).. 
United  Kingdom  areas : 
British    Solomon    Islands    Pro- 
tectorate       (11.500       square 

miles) 

Fiji   (7,095  square  miles  I 428  000 

Gilbert      and      Ellice     Islands 

(375  square  miles) 

Pllcairn  (2  square  miles) 

Australian  area : 

Nauru   (8  square  miles) 

Papua-New     Guinea'      (183,540 

miles) 2. 100,  000 

Norfolk     Island'     (13     square 

miles) 

New  Zealand  area: 

Cook  Islands  I99  square  miles). 

Nlue  (94  square  miles) 

Tokelau  (4  square  miles) 

French  area : 
French  Polynesia   (1,644  square 

miles) 

New    Caledonia     (7,335    square 

miles) 

Wallis  and  Putuna  Islands  (106 

square  miles) 

British-French  condominium : 
New     Hebrides     (6,700     square 
miles). 

^  United  Nations  trusteeship  areaa. 


20,860 

78,  008 


89,000 


62,000 


116,000 


130.000 


47,  000 
115 


4,800 


BOO 

400 
4,900 
6,960 


80,000 
80,000 


10,  000 


60.  374 
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U.S.  Trust  Territory  administrative 

districts 

1 700  square  miles] 

Population 

Palau  (179  square  miles) 

Marianas   (183  square  miles) 

Ponape  (176  .square  miles) 

Marshalla  (70  square  miles) 

Yap  (46  square  miles) 

Truk  (46  square  miles) 


10.  260 

10 

062 

17 

707 

17 

363 

e 

021 

23 

344 

Total  - 


84,777 

Sotrrn  Pacific  Islands  Pace  Host  or 

Problems 

(Prom  interviews  in  Honolulu  and  from  the 

South    Pacific    Conference    at    Lae,    New 

Guinea,    as    reported    by    Pacific    Islands 

Monthly,  published  in  Sydney.  Australia) 

"We  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  at  the 
same  time.  If  we  want  to  he  a  part  of  the 
world,  we  have  to  take  part  In  It." — Ratu 
Mara,  of  Fiji  ion  the  assault  of  outside  Influ- 
ences on  Island  cultures) . 

"One  thing  that  has  interested  and  sur- 
prised me  about  this  conlerence  (of  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  areas)  Is  that  we 
know  50  little  about  each  other,  but  have  bo 
much  in  common."— Carlos  T.iitano.  Guam 

•  In  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  we  lo.se 
expatriate  officers  Just  when  they  are  beein- 
nlng  to  understand  local  conditions."— Buren 
Ratteta. 

"Citizenship  will  not  spell  eqality.  The 
Island  people  also  need  education  and  eco- 
nomic training  and  development.  They  need 
to  be  able  to  compete." — Peter  Coleman,  for- 
mer Governor  of  American  Samoa,  now  an 
administrator  of  the  Trust  Territory. 

"Things  are  moving  quickly  In  this  part 
of  the  world  and  our  people  are  not  trained  In 
Eome  of  the  new  business  methods.  They 
must  be  educated  to  know  that  they  will  be 
dealing  more  and  more  with  businessmen 
from  the  more  sophisticated  areas.  One  o! 
the  greatest  complaints  about  our  area  la  that 
our  businessmen  are  unreliable." — Carlos  Tnl- 
tano.  Guam. 

"I  wonder  If  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
nuclear  explosives  will  ruin  our  flsh  In  the 
Pacific?  I  wonder  if  this  conference  will  pass 
a  resolution  to  ask  a  nation  which  is  going 
to  explode  o  nuclear  weapon  In  our  area  to 
think  twice  or  to  have  pity  on  the  people  of 
the  South  Pacific?"— Ape'nera  Short,  Cook 
Islands.    (No  resolution  was  passed.) 

"I  wish  1  could  believe  entirely  and  Im- 
plicitly In  the  Idea  of  democracy  that  the 
vote  win  bring  people  together." — Ratu  Mara, 
of  FIJI  (discussing  the  maintenance  of  sepa- 
rate racial  voting  rolls  In  FIJI,  which  he 
favors. ) 

"The  American  dollars  now  circulating  In 
the  Trust  Territory,  principally  In  the  form 
of  wages  and  salaries  In  the  areas  of  logistics, 
give  a  false  sense  of  prosperity.  With  the 
removal  of  U.S.  sponsorship  of  the  Territory, 
these  funds  would  be  withdrawn." — Drs.  Ro- 
land and  Maryanne  Force,  of  the  Bishop 
Museum. 

"There  Is  a  very  real  problem  in  the  teach- 
ing of  native  languages  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  literacy  in  the  native  language 
as  a  prerequisite  to  learning  an  introduced 
language  is  pedagoglcally  sound.  But  it  l.'i 
very  difficult  to  achieve  In  practice.  Here 
In  this  territory  of  Papua.  New  Guinea,  you 
will  have  to  first  train  Instructors  In  800 
native  languages."— Dr.  Richard  Seddon.  offi- 
cial of  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 
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PROGRAMS   FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  pleased  and  gratified  by  the 
President's  recent  announcement  of  new 


programs  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
poitunity  directed  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  poor  in  our  Nation. 

Comments  often  are  Iieard.  and  some- 
times in  critical  tones,  that  our  war  on 
poverty  is  concentrating  on  the  young  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  groups.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  minimize  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  programs  to  improve  the  skills, 
broaden  the  horizons,  and  enhance  the 
opportunities  of  youth  in  any  concerted 
attack  on  the  roots  of  poverty.  Nor  do 
I  wish  to  second-guess  the  judgment  of 
those  wlio  in  launching  a  new  program 
placed  inltiaJ  emphasis  in  this  area.  But 
I  do  say,  and  I  have  said  it  often  in  the 
pa.st  several  months,  that  we  must  recog- 
nize the  widespread  poverty  among 
.'America's  senior  citizens.  This  is  a 
group  for  which  opportunities  to  improve 
their  economic  condition  are  especially 
limited.  It  is  a  group  whose  needs  must 
be  given  major  attention  if  we  are  to 
make  real  inroads  against  the  blight  of 
poverty. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  am  delighted  that  OEO  is 
now  taking  positive  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  am  pleased,  too,  that  the  Senate 
has  indicated  its  recognition  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  programs  by  including 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
AmendnientSi  which  have  just  been 
passed,  a  section  calling  for  programs  of 
assistance  to  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  has 
armounced  a  program  which  will  utilize 
the  talents  of  older  people  to  provide 
love  and  guidance  to  small  children  who 
are  homeless  and  abandoned.  The 
foster  grandparent  pi-ogram  is  an  in- 
spired conception;  a  program  which 
opens  up  to  thousands  of  unfortunate 
children  the  beneficial  influence  of  con- 
cerned and  mature  contact,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  enables  older  people  to  im- 
prove their  living  standard  as  a  result  of 
real  contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
their  communities.  Other  projects  will 
utilize  the  elderly  as  home  health  aids 
and  in  child  care  in  the  slums  and  with 
the  retarded. 

Our  senior  citizens  represent  a  group 
who  are  matuie  and  skilled,  who  want  to 
be  a  useful  part  of  the  community  life 
about  them.  Our  society  has  not  yet 
learned  how"  to  fit  them  into  its  affairs, 
to  find  their  place  in  the  pooling  of  ef- 
forts toward  a  more  civilized,  more  sat- 
isfactory community  life.  The  foster 
grandparent  program  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  OEO  Is  a  step  m  this 
direction. 

In  addition  to  the  section  I  have  men- 
tioned, amending  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  to  assert  thc'tttention  of  Con- 
gress that  programs.for  senior  citizens 
should  share  in  the  war  on  poverty,  I 
advocated  the  establisliment  of  a  senior 
service  corps.  Members  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  will  recall  that  dur- 
ing the  hearings  of  the  committee  on 
poverty  and  the  elderly  held  last  June, 
Director  Shriver  describe  and  discussed 
with  us  the  foster  grandparent  program 
which  has  just  been  announced.  We  re- 
ceived this  idea  with  enthusiasm,  but  it 
is  Just  one  facet  of  a  far  broader  oppor- 
tunity which  lies  before  us. 


There  Is  a  multitude  of  necessary  and 
productive  work  to  be  done  in  every  com- 
munity, some  of  which  can  best  be  done 
by  older  people  who  can  bring  to  it  the 
peispectives  and  the  wisdom  of  age.  and 
who  by  doing  so  would  be  filling  their 
natural  role  in  the  community  structure. 
At  the  same  time  this  work  is  of  such 
nature  that  it  warrants  compensation 
which  would  enable  these  older  people 
to  live  in  more  comfort  and  dignity. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  is  one 
example  of  the  kind  of  work  contem- 
plated by  my  senior  ser\'ice  corps  pro- 
posal. It  is  my  hope  that  this  modest 
test  will  prove  so  succesrful  that  it  will 
lead  directly  to  the  development  of  com- 
munity organizations  through  which  re- 
tired people  can  constnictively  and 
profitably  employ  their  time  in  many 
different  ways. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  wiU 
continue  its  studies  and  efforts  to  find 
ways  in  which  older  people  can  improve 
their  financial  situations  through  con- 
structive outlets  for  their  ideas  and  en- 
ergies: and  we  shall  continue  to  advo- 
cate measures  on  the  part  of  the  "War  on 
Poverty  which  can  transform  these  pos- 
sibilities into  realities. 

We  have  been  receiving  a  number  of 
outstanding  suggestions  from  senior  citi- 
zens all  over  the  Nation.  And  I  call 
attention  to  one  idea  in  particular,  sug- 
gested by  Burt  Garnett  of  Key  West,  Fla., 
who  is  a  senior  citizen  himself  and  an 
outstanding  commentator  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Garnett  has  suggested  that  what 
is  needed  in  communities  around  the 
coimtry  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
senior  citizens  workshop — where  retirees 
can  perform  useful  work  for  themselves 
and  for  one  another. 

Repairs  to  furniture,  small  appliances, 
and  the  like — which  are  so  hard  to  ob- 
tain even  for  those  who  can  well  afford 
to  pay  for  the  work— could  be  provided  in 
such  shops,  which  could  be  established 
so  they  do  not  compete  with  industry. 

Such  shops,  however,  could  provide 
manual,  clerical,  and  other  tasks  for 
many  senior  citizens  and  serve  a  useful 
public  purpose. 

This  is  an  idea  which  our  aging  com- 
mittee is  seriously  studying  and  one  of 
many  paths  which  can  be  explored. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  the  news 
announced  from  Austin,  Tex.,  on  August 
28— that  $41  milUon  in  four  projects  will 
be  made  available  to  help  fight  poverty 
among  senior  citizens. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
charged  by  some  that  the  United  States 
is  embarked  on  a  military  crusade 
against  Communist  nations. 

This  is  most  certainly  not  the  case,  as 
the  facts  most  emphatically  show. 

The  effort  of  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam  is  only  part  of  a  substan- 
tial U.S.  program  to  enlarge  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  future  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 


Aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
disguised  as  liberating  war  must  be  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  or  more  aggression  and 
more  war  will  follow. 

These  observations  are  contained  in  a 
most  impressive  statement  advanced  re- 
cently by  the  trustees  of  Freedom  House 
in  New  York  and  endorsed  by  130  dis- 
tinguished faculty  members  from  col- 
leges and  universities  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  am  highly  gratified  to  learn  of  this 
statement  and  of  the  impressive  support 
whicli  has  been  rallied  behind  it.  I  com- 
mend this  eloquent  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  m  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exliibit  1. ■ 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  state- 
ment will  do  much.  I  believe,  to  put  the 
national  dialog  on  Vietnam  in  proper 
perspective.  It  is  lucid,  informative,  and 
thoroughly  praisewoithy. 

And  most  Importantly,  it  indicates 
that,  despite  a  vocal  and  highly  inflam- 
matory minority,  steady  voices  of  reason 
all  across  this  great  Nation  are  ready  to 
rise  in  support  of  a  policy  which  is  nec- 
essary and  wlilch  demands  the  continu- 
ing support  of  our  citizens. 
Exhibit  1 

STATEMENT  OF  TRtTSTEE  OF  FREEDOM  HotJSE 

More  than  130  members  of  the  American 
academic  community  have  publicly  backed 
the  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  South 
Vietnam.  Their  action  was  taken  in  endors- 
ing a  Freedom  House  statement,  which  de- 
clares that  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  deserves  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  American  people. 

Faculty  members  at  70  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  other  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  umted  States  axe  among  those 
expressing  their  agreement.  Although  a  ma- 
jority are  in  the  fields  of  political  science  and 
international  relations,  the  group  includes 
scholars  from  a  wide  range  of  academic  disci- 
plines. A  professor  of  economics  at  Cornell 
University,  however,  withheld  his  signature, 
although  he  agreed  with  the  statement  and 
has  written  various  public  officials  to  this 
effect.  He  expressed  the  feeling  that  It  is 
inappropriate  for  individuals  with  expertise 
In  one  field  to  use  their  position  to  attempt 
to  Influence  the  public. 

The  endorsements  are  In  response  to  a  let- 
ter mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  persons  in 
academic  life  by  Leo  Cherne.  clialrman  of 
the  Freedom  House  executive  commniee. 
Writing  on  behalf  of  Freedom  House,  Mr. 
Cherne  declared:  "Too  long,  we  feel,  those 
with  opposing  views  have  been  left  a  clear 
field  to  present  themselves  to  the  world  as 
the  single  voice  of  American  Intellectuals  " 

In  addition  to  the  faculty  members,  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
written  to  declare  their  agreement  with  the 
Freedom  House  statement  on  Vietnam.  Most 
of  them  backed  up  their  declaration  with  a 
contribution  to  permit  the  ."Statement  to  be 
cilsseminated  more  widely.  They  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  the  view  that  if  the  "aggres- 
sion against  South  Vietnam — disguised  as  a 
war  of  liberation — is  not  successfully  resist- 
ed, more  aggression  and  perhaps  even  larger 
scale  war  will  follow."" 

The  Freedom  House  statement  Included  a 
credo  of  support,  which  declared  that  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  under  present  circum- 
stances would  be  morally  Indefensible  and 
that  the  decision  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion Is  clearly  in  the  interest   of  the  free 
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world  nations.  At  the  same  time  the  state- 
ment noted  thnt  the  United  States  Is  "not 
embarked  on  a  military  crusade  against  Com- 
munist nations"  and  ihat  American  military 
operations  are  '"only  part  of  the  substantia! 
U.S.  procram  to  enlari2e  the  economic,  so- 
cial. and-poUtical  future  of  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

The  Freedom  House  effort  to  enlist  support 
for  our  Government's  Vietnam  policy  was 
welcomed  bv  President  Johnson  in  a  letter 
to  the  organization's  Public  Aflalrs  Commit- 
tee, dated  July  19.  as  follows: 

"I  believe  your  statement  In  support  of  the 
policy  or  the  United  States  toward  Vietnam 
reflects  the  strong  opinion  of  most  .Ameri- 
cans. What  you  say  takes  increased  im- 
portance from  your  long  and  courageous  rec- 
ord of  opposition  to  all  forms  of  tyranny. 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  poeitlon  stated  In 
your  credo  of  support  and  I  hope  that  others 
who  feel  as  you  do  may  be  willing  to  Join 
In  this  eitprersion  Effective  public  support 
of  our  national  purpose  In  Vietnam  will 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  peace  which  is  our 
common  purpose." 

The  members  of  the  academic  community 
who  have  endorsed  the  administration's  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  are  part  of  a  growing  list  of 
faculty  members  who  are  communicating 
their  views  to  Freedom  House.  New  saen- 
sors  are  adding  their  names  dally;  the  llsl  to 
date  follows: 

SPONSOKS      or      PBEEDOM       HOU5S      STATEMENT 

American  International  College:  C.  S 
Samra. 

The  American  University:  Ernest  S  Grlf- 
flth,  dean.  School  of  International  Service: 
Loy  W  Henderson,  director.  Center  for  Diplo- 
macy and  Foreign  Relations. 

Bowling  Green  State  University  Emanuel 
Solon,  department  of  chemistry. 

Brandels  University:  Max  Lerner.  professor 
of  American  civilization. 

Brooklyn  College:  Harry  D.  Gldeonse, 
president:  Hyman  Kublln,  department  of 
history:  Ivan  D.  London,  department  of 
psychology. 

Brown  University:  William  T.  Hastings, 
professor  of  English  emeritus. 

Bryn  Mawr  College:  Angeline  H.  Lograaso. 

Carleton  College:  Reginald  D  Lang,  de- 
partment of  government  and  international 
relatione. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America:  B.  3. 
Browzln. 

Claremont  Graduate  School :  George  S. 
Blair. 

Claremont  Men's  College:  William  S. 
Stokes,  senior  professor  of  comparative  po- 
litical Institutions. 

The  College  of  Idaho:  George  V.  Wolfe, 
profe.ssor  of  political  science. 

Columbia  University:  Daniel  Bell,  profes- 
sor of  sociology;  Zbygnlew  Brzezlnskl.  direc- 
tor. Research  Institute  on  Communist 
Afrairs:WlIllnm  K.  Jones,  professor  of  law; 
WllUs  L.  M  Reese,  director.  Parker  School 
of  Foreign  and  Comparative  Law;  Joseph  H. 
Smith,  professor  of  law. 

Cornell  University:  Charles  Acerman.  de- 
partmt-nt  of  sociology:  Cteorge  H.  Hildebrand, 
department  of  economics:  Jacob  Wolfowltz. 
depiirtment  of  mathematics. 

Dartmouth  College:  John  W  Masland. 
department  of  government. 

Drew  University:   Will  Herberg. 

Elmhurst  College:  Royal  J.  Schmidt,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  history. 

Fairfield  University:  John  Norman,  de- 
partment of  history. 

Gallaudet  College:  Kurt  Beermann,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science. 

George  Washlnirton  University  Franz 
Michael,  associate  director.  Institute  for  Slno- 
sovlet  Studies. 

Georgetown  University:  James D.  Atkinson, 
department  of  government;   Walter  W.  Wil- 


kinson, department  of  history;  Rev.  Gerard 
F.  Yates.  S.J .  International  student  pro- 
grams 

Harvard  University:  Robert  Brauoher,  pro- 
fessor of  law:  Carl  J.  Prledrlch,  professor  of 
government,  Littauer  Center:  Morton  H. 
Halperln,  Center  for  International  Allairs; 
George  C.  Homans,  department  of  social  re- 
lations; Samuel  P.  Huntington,  professor  of 
government:  William  L.  Langer,  professor  cf 
history;  Harvey  C.  Mansfield,  Jr.,  department 
of  government:  George  H.  Quester,  Center 
for  International  Affairs:  George  C.  Shattuck. 
medical  school:  Roland  W.  Thorwaldaen. 
Center  for  the  Study  of  World  Religions. 

Hofstra  University:  Robert  A.  Christie; 
John  C.  Moore,  department  of  history 

HolUns  College:  Victor  Zltta, 

Indiana  University:  Robert  F.  Byrnes,  di- 
rector. Russian  and  Ea.<it  European  Institute; 
John  E.  Stoner,  department  of  government. 

Lehigh  University:  H.  S.  Braddlek.  depart- 
ment of  International  relations;  Aurie  N. 
Dunlap.  department  of  International  rela- 
tions; A.  Roy  Eckardi.  department  of  re- 
ligion. 

Mflcalester  College:  Arthur  Upgren.  depart- 
ment of  economics. 

Marquette  University:  Arthur  C.  Marlow. 
chairman,  political  science;  Quentln  L 
Quade.  department  of  political  science;  and 
Eric  Waldman,  department  of  political  sci- 
ence 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
Lincoln  P  Bloomfleld,  department  of  politi- 
cal .science;  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool,  department 
of  political  science;  and  Luclan  W.  Pye,  de- 
partment of  political  science. 

Miami  University:  Dan  N.  Jacobs,  professor 
of  government. 

Michigan  State  University:  Charles  R. 
Adrian,  chairman,  department  of  political 
science;  Wesley  R.  Flshel.  department  of  po- 
litical science;  and  J.  Oliver  Hall,  department 
of  social  science. 

New  York  University:  Sidney  Hook,  de- 
partment of  philosophy;  and  Frank  N. 
Trager.  professor  of  International  affairs. 

Ohio  State  University:  James  A.  Robinson. 

Princeton  University:  Rowland  Egger. 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  In- 
ternational Affairs;  Brooks  Emeny,  advisory 
council.  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs;  and  William  W, 
Lockwood.  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Pub- 
lic and  International  Affairs. 

Rlpon  College:  William  Fleming,  chair- 
man, department  of  political  science. 

Rutgers— The  State  University:  Donald  G 
Herjbcrg.  executive  director.  The  Eagleton 
Institute  of  Politics. 

Sacramento  State  College:  George  Tok- 
makoff,  department  of  history. 

Saint  Louis  University:  Frances  J.  Corley. 
department  of  history. 

Smith  College:  M.  Salvadorl.  department 
of  history. 

Southern  Illinois  University;  William 
Go'Xlman.  chairman,  faculty  of  government. 

Stanford  University:  Stefan  T.  Possony.  di- 
rector. International  political  studies  pro- 
gram. Hoover  Instltutlpn. 

State  College.  Shlppensburg.  Pa.:  Benja- 
min Nlspel.  dean  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  University:  Daniel  Russell, 
professor   emeritus   of  sociology. 

Texas  Christian  University:  Charles  W. 
Procter,    department    of    government. 

Texas  Western  College:  S.  D.  Myres.  de- 
partment of  government:  and  Roland  I. 
Perusse,  department  of  government. 

Tulane  University:  Henry  L.  Mason,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science. 

University  of  Bridgeport:  Victor  E.  Munlec: 
and  Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef,  department  of 
political  science. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley:  Eric  C 
BellquUt.   department   of    political   science; 


Joseph  P  Harris,  department  of  political 
science;  Seymour  Martin  Llpset,  director. 
Institute  of  International  Studies;  Frederick 
O,  Mosher,  department  of  political  science: 
William  Petersen,  department  of  sociology: 
Robert  A  Scalaplno,  department  of  political 
scieiice;  Raymond  J  Sonlag,  department  ol 
history;  and  Aaron  WUdavsky,  department 
of  political  science. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  J  A 
C.  Grant:  and  Robert  G.  Neumann,  depart- 
ment of  political  science. 

University  of  Chicago:  Morton  A.  Kaplan. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Paul  P,  Power, 
department  of  political  science. 

University  of  Colorado:  James  L.  Busey, 
department  of  political  science;  and  Edward 
J.  Rozek.  department  of  political  science. 

University  of  Connecticut:  Arthur  Bron- 
weli.  dean  of  engineering. 

University  of  Maryland:  Walter  Darnell 
Jacobs,  department  of  government  and  poli- 
tics. 

University  of  Michigan:  Ru-ssell  Flfield,  de- 
partment of  political  science. 

University  of  Minnesota :  Carl  A.  Auerbach, 
professor  of  law;  Harold  C.  Deut£ch.  chair- 
man, department  of  hlBtory;  Samuel  Krlslov; 
C.  H.  McLaughlin,  department  of  political 
science;  Arnold  M.  Rose,  professor  of  soci- 
ology 

University  of  Montana     Thomas  Pajiie. 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  William  R 
Kintner,  deputy  director.  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute:  Robert  Strausz-Hupe.  direc- 
tor. Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute, 

University  of  PltUburgh:  Daniel  S.  Che- 
ever,  graduate  school  of  public  and  Interna- 
tional affairs:  John  O.  Hall,  director,  over- 
seas programs,  graduate  school  of  public  and 
International  affairs;  Donald  C.  Stone,  dean, 
graduate  school  of  public  and  International 
affairs. 

University  of  Richmond:  Spencer  D.  Al- 
bright. 

University  of  South  Carolina:  Robert  W. 
Poster,  professor  of  law:  James  E.  Larson, 
professor  of  political  science. 

University  of  Tennessee:  Douglas  Carlisle, 
department  of  political  science, 

Uni'.ersliy  of  Texas:  Page  Keeton,  dean, 
school  of  law. 

University  of  Washington:  Imre  Bobn,  Far 
Eastern  and  Russian  Institute;  Karl  A.  Witt- 
fogel. 

Upper  Iowa  University:  Charles  B.  Clark. 

Utah  State  University:  Jay  M.  Bagley, 
civil  engineering  department;  Carlton  Culm- 
.*iee.  dean,  college  of  humanities  and  arts; 
Elliot  Rich,  civil  engineering  department 

Wabash  College:  George  A.  Llpsky,  politi- 
cal science  and  geography  department;  War- 
ren W.  Shejirer.  economics  department* 

Western  Washington  State  College:  Man- 
fred C.  Vernon,  department  of  political 
science. 

Yale  University:  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  pro- 
fes-sor  of  law:  "Walter  R.  Sharp,  protesscr 
emeritus  of  International  relations;  Alex- 
ander von  Graevenltz.  department  of  muTo- 
blology. 

Yeshlva  University:  Joseph  Dunncr;  Ro- 
man Vishnlac,  professor  of  biology. 

Additional  listings.  Robert  A.  Goldwln.  di- 
rector. Public  Affairs  Conference  Center, 
University  of  Chicago;  William  V.  O'Brien, 
chairman.  Institute  of  world  policy.  George- 
town University:  Robert  Sobel.  department 
of  history.  Hofstra  University. 


DEATHS  LINKED  TO  CIGARETTES 
Mrs-  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
the  incidence  of  death  from  diseases  of 
the  thoracic  .system  has  increased  nine- 
fold .since  1945.  according  to  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 
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In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  American 
lobacco  ind^istry  to  gloss  over  the  rela- 
tion between  cigarette  smoking  and  dis- 
ease, the  deaths  continue  and  emphy- 
sema victim.s  are  coughing  away  their 
declining  days. 

I  asi:  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington.  D.C,  Star  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
n-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us    CITES    PATALrrr    Rise;    Lung    Dmease 

Deaths  Li>rKED  to  CioABErrfifi 

(By  William  Grlggl 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  today  la- 
beled cigarette  smoking  the  most  likely  ex- 
planation for  vastly  increased  deaths  from 
;To  lung-crippling  diseases — chronic  bron- 
chitis and  emphysema. 

Emphysema  has  become  second  only  to 
heart  disease  as  a  cause  of  disability.  Un- 
like clgarette-llnked  lung  cancer  which 
quickly  kills  most  of  those  it  strikes  em- 
physema allows  many  of  Its  victims  to  live — 
with  a  greatly  decreased  capacity  to  work  or 
enjoy  life. 

A  progressive  disease  it  weakens  the  bellows 
action  of  the  lungs.  This  robs  the  body  of 
1-iS  ability  to  exchange  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  efilclently.  A  mild  exertion  in  a  nor- 
mal person  become  a  major  chore  to  an  em- 
physema victim. 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  a  recurring  Inffamma- 
;ion  of  the  lljimg  of  the  air  tubes.  It  causes 
liilck  mucus,  dilflculty  In  breathliig,  and  deep 
coughing. 

Together,  the  diseases  caused  only  2,300  re- 
peated deaths  In  1945.  By  1963,  deaths  had 
Increased  ninefold  to  19.443. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  pays 
more  th;*n  $60  million  a  year  to  workers  dls- 
atiled  by  emphysema. 

The  new  report  by  the  PHS,  a  carefully 
p,^pRred  leaflet  for  the  general  public,  calls 
■something  Inhaled  Into  the  lungs — some- 
things not  common  before  this  century" — 
t)vB  most  likely  explanation  for  the  Increases 
in  the  two  diseases. 
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BUSINESS  SUPPORT  FOR  AN  EASING 
OF  AMERICAN  MONETARY  POLICY 
kT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  the  American  po- 
litical economy  is  the  continuous  and  in- 
lormed  communication  that  exists  be- 
fsieen  responsible  leaders  of  the  business 
and  financial  communities  and  the  Con- 
ijresi-.  On  the  difficult  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  in  economic  and  financial  mat- 
ters, there  is  no  substitute  for  the  expe- 
ilence  and  expertise  of  the  men  who  are 
devoting  all  their  efforts  to  making  this 
system  work — and  who  are  making  it 
generate  ever  higher  wages,  ever  greater 
profits,  and  ever  increased  productivity. 

In  recent  weeks.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  receive  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  number  of  experts  in  our  finan- 
cial community  for  our  continued  urg- 
ings  that  American  monetary  policy  be 
eased— both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
position  which  we  have  consistently 
espoused  is  that  the  proper  approach  to 
defending  and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
the  American  economy  is  not  to  shackle — 
through  restrictive  credit  and  monetary 
policies — the  private  sector  which  is  the 
real  engine  of  economic  growth.     And 


this  position,  I  am  proud  to  report,  has 
received  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  Mr. 
E,  Bates  McKee,  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  Bache  &  Co.:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Lyons, 
Washington  consultant  to  the  Associ- 
ation of  Stock  Exchange  Pli'ms:  and  Mr. 
Milton  A.  Manley,  senior  partner  in  the 
stock  exchange  firm  of  Manley,  Bennett. 
McDonald  &  Co.  of  Detroit,  and  others. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Backe  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Washington.  D.C,  Augu»t  26,  1965. 
Hon,  Vamce  Habtke, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Indiana, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Habtke:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  August  20.  I  read 
with  great  Interest  the  Joint  statement  which 
you  and  Senator  McCarthy  presented  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  "Balance-of-Payments  Pri- 
orities" and  consider  that  this  Is  a  brilliant 
presentation  on  a  rather  complex  subject 
and  that  the  conclusions  that  you  have 
drawn  definitely  are  in  the  best  Interests  of 
this  country. 

I  shall  consider  It  a  great  privilege  to  meet 
with  you  and  some  of  your  colleagues  at  such 
time  as  It  is  convenient  for  you  to  arrange 
such  a  meeting. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  Bates  McKee. 
V ice  President  and  Director. 

Washington.  D.C. 

July  19,  1»65. 
Hon,  Vance  Hartke. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  My  associates  and 
I  were  pleased  and  heartened  to  read  (In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  July  14)  your 
forthright  commeniB  on  your  recent  letter 
from  Keith  Funston.  Earlier,  I  believe,  you 
had  a  similar  letter  from  one  of  our  ASEP 
Governors,  Milton  Manley,  of  Detroit. 

The  all-important  consideration  of  mar- 
ket liquidity  is  frequently  lost  In  (or,  at 
least,  overshadowed  by)  more  dramatic  eco- 
nomic factors.  Your  continuing  Interest, 
beyond  the  merits  of  your  argument,  serves 
to  bring  the  liquidity  problem  Into  Increas- 
ingly sharp  focus.  And  this  has  to  be  all 
to  the  good. 

Apart  from  the  good  wishes,  this  Is  a 
friendly  reminder  that  I  am  both  handy  and 
pleased  to  answer — or  expedite  the  ariswers 
to — any  questions  you  may  have  concerning 
the  exchange  community.  By  the  same 
token.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  will 
be — as  always— grateful  for  your  continuing 
suggestions. 

Betimes,  strength  to  your  good  right  arm. 
Cordially  and  sincerely, 

Sam  B.  Lyons. 

Manley,  Bennett,  McDonald  &  Co  , 

Detroit.  Mich.,  July  30, 1965 
Hon,  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  O/Jice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Your  letter  of 
July  26  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  Senate  ad- 
dress of  July  20  has  been  received,  and  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  greatly  appreciated 

While  I  am  not  a  student  of  international 
finance,  your  address  regarding  the  necessity 
of  reforming  the  world  monetary  system,  and 
meanwhile    maintaining    a    retisonable    bal- 


ance in  our  payments  equilibrium,  sounds 
like  gotxl  commonsense  to  me. 

1  am,  however,  very  much  Interested  In 
your  comments  regarding  the  stock  market 
It  Is  the  primary  barometer  of  public  con- 
fidence, and  the  deterioration  of  that  con- 
fidence Is  very  apparent  In  recent  weeks.  We 
brokers  notice  It  In  our  dealings  with  the 
Investing  public.  If  the  margin  reqture- 
ments  were  reduced  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorities.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
market  would  react  favorably,  and  Induce 
many  people  to  reinstate  their  market  selec- 
tions with  confidence. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  able  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  will  continue  with 
the  thoughts  outlined  In  your  recent  letters 
to  me. 

Respectfully, 

Milton  A  Manley 


FARM    PRODUCTS— WEAPONS    FOR 
PEACE 

Mr,  S'^MINGTON,  Mr.  President,  the 
informative  Kiplinger  letter  of  August 
27  has  some  interesting  predictions  with 
respect  to  the  future  of  the  agriculture 
policies  of  the  United  States, 

Speaking  for  myself  and  the  farmers 
of  Missouri,  I  hope  much  of  the  letter 
is  right,  because  these  thoughts  em- 
brace whait  we  have  urged  for  years; 
namely,  substitution  in  the  AID  pro- 
gram of  our  Increasing  food  and  fiber 
surpluses  in  place  of  our  decreasing 
dollars, 

»  The  letter  asserts  that  the  Go\ern- 
ment  plans  to  use  food,  with  the  re- 
cipient countries  agreeing  to  expand 
their  own  internal  food  production,  to 
that  end  purchasing  from  the  United 
Stales  such  items  as  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, processing  plants,  machinery, 
and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  we  would  substitute 
food  for  dollars  in  the  AID  program;  and 
at  the  same  lime  develop  trade. 

The  letter  states  this  would  bring  in 
billions  of  dollars  of  business,  to  those 
Involved  in  food  production  and  distri- 
bution. 

These  changes,  so  the  letter  adds, 
would  be  predicated  on  the  serious  world 
famine  predicted  for  the  1970's,  which 
would  be  worst  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia;  and  therefore,  in  effect,  this 
food  would  be  worth  more  than  money. 

Food  would  be  considered  a  weapon 
for  peace,  having  some  deterrent  capac- 
ity comparable  to  military  power. 

For  years  we  have  recommended  that 
the  base  of  this  idea  be  tried.  In  follow- 
ing the  theory,  more  trade — less  aid.  food 
and  fiber  might  well  be  utilized  in  the 
interest  of  halting  among  nations  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 


PRIZE-WINNING     ESSAY:     "MY    RE- 
SPONSIBILITY  TO   AMERICA" 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Miss  Ro- 
berta Fish,  of  High  Street,  Ashaway, 
R,I,.  recently  visited  my  office  in  Wash- 
ington, while  she  was  participating  in  the 
teen  forum  sessions  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Miss  Fish  wrote  a  prize- 
winning  essay  entitled  "My  Responsi- 
bility to  America." 
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Because  of  the  excellence  of  this  essay, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
essay  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  Xhe  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My   RESPONSian-iTY   to   America 

Being  a  custodian  of  a  precious,  yet  vul- 
nerable way  of  life  obligates  me  to  develop 
-^  deep-rooted  approach  to  life,  its  people  and 
its  problems.  I  must  Icnow  and  meet  the 
obligations  to  liberty  enabling  them  to  be- 
come Indelibly  stamped  on  my  lieart  and 
mind.  In  striving  to  possess  the  self-dlsol- 
pllne  to  do  Justice.  I  am  required  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  my  own. 

Eternal  vigilance,  the  price  of  freedom, 
must  be  tocu-sed  not  only  against  dangers 
from  without,  but  complacency,  softness,  and 
selBshuess  within.  I  must  continually  un- 
dergo self-Improvement  and  rededicatlon  to 
live  up  to  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

As  a  youth,  I  need  not  only  the  courage  to 
speak  out  against  the  weaknesses  of  society, 
but  to  root  them  out  in  myself.  It  is  my  duty 
to  maintain  raid  strengthen  our  heritage  as 
it  wafi  won  by  being  honest,  Inqiusitlve,  alert, 
diligent,  and  physically  and  mentally  fit, 
I  must  avoid  prejudice,  display  strength  of 
character,  demand  morality  from  myself  as 
well  as  from  others,  secure  Justice  from  my 
government  and  set  an  exaiflple  of  loyalty, 
decency,  courtesy,  and  honor.  I  am  obli- 
gated to  rely  not  on  the  gold  in  vaults,  but 
the  iron  in  my  blood  to  endure  unflinchingly 
the  sacrifices  necessary  In  defending  my  free 
nation, 

I  must  not  only  accept  these  obligations 
passively,  but  reflect  on  them  until  they  be- 
come actual  yardsticks  by  which  I  can  meas- 
ure my  succe,ss  or  failure  in  growing  to  be- 
come a  responsible  member  of  democratic 
-America, 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
we.  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, only  hear  about  the  lack  of 
responsibility  that  is  developing  in  the 
young  people  of  our  coimtry.  However, 
as  someone  who  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  young  people  of  America.  I  believe 
that  the  potential  for  greatness  in  young 
Americans  is  far  greater  today  then  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  called  for  a  dialog  with  youth, 
not  only  to  learn  their  apprehensions, 
problems  and  failures,  but.  also,  to  help 
bring  out  the  devotion  to  our  country 
which  lies  just  below  the  surface,  Mis.s 
Roberta  Fish  is  an  ostensible  sign  of  the 
depth  of  understanding  of  our  young 
people.  It  must  be  encouraged.  It  must 
be  allowed  to  grow. 

We  will  truly  move  foi-ward  into  the 
Great  Society,  and  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  engine  of  history  if  Miss  Roberta 
Pish  is  symbolic  of  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. 


CLEAN  WATER  GRANTS  UNDER 
RIBICOFF  BILL 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
.■\usust  31,  I  introduced  S.  2481  which 
would  increase  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments commitment  to  clean  water  by 
quadrupling  the  existing  waste  treat- 
ment construction  grant  program.  In 
introducing  the  bill  I  pointed  out  that 
Connecticut's  present  allocation  of 
SI, 321,300  would  be  increased  to  S5.- 
28.5.200  Since  then  I  have  received  a 
number  of  Inquiries  relating  to  alloca- 
tions under   the   bill   for   other  States, 


For  the  information  of  others  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
RECORn  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
current  State  allotments  under  the  Fed- 
eral grant  program  and  what  that  allot- 
ment would  be  under  S.  2481, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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THREATENED  STEEL  STRIKE  POSES 
ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  this 
Nation  t(5day  is  on  the  threshold  of  an 
economic  crisis  of  major  proportions. 
The  steel  Industry  is  threatened  with  a 
shutdown  by  an  apparently  intractable 
labor-management  dispute  at  the  veiT 
time  that  our  national  and  international 
needs  for  its  production  are  increasing. 
We  have  taken  on  additional  military  re- 
sponsibilities in  Vietnam,  The  Nation's 
economy  has  just  completed  an  imprece- 
dented  4V2  years  of  uninterrupted  eco- 
nomic expansion.  It  ought  to  be  obvious 
that  the  threat  of  a  steel  dispute  hangs 
heavily  over  both. 

The  United  Steelworkere  and  the  steel 
companies  have  their  own  pix>blems.  The 
union  believes  that  it  has  tieen  falling 
behind  in  the  advance  of  wages  in  recent 


years.  The  companies  know  that  their 
markets  are  subject  to  competition  from 
abroad  and  from  substitute  materials. 
But  the  imlque  problems  faced  by  the 
two  parties  to  this  dispute  are  small  rela- 
live  to  the  overall  problem  with  which 
the  Nation  would  be  confronted  if  there 
is  a  break  in  steel  production.  That  we 
should  even  have  to  skii-t  this  problem 
seems  unwarranted  since  the  differences 
that  separate  management  and  labor  do 
not  appear  great. 

Both  tlie  steelworkers  and  the  steel 
companies  have  shared  in  the  benefits 
of  a  booming  industiy,  American  steel- 
workers  earn,  on  the  average.  $3.46  an 
hour.  This  is  one-tliird  higher  than 
the  average  earnings  of  American  manu- 
facturing workers.  To  be  sure,  the  steel- 
workers  have  lone  been  better  paid  than 
other  American  wage  earners.  But  the 
margin  of  their  advantage  has  improved 
over  the  pa-st  decade.  In  the  early 
I950's.  their  hourly  wages  exceeded  the 
average  by  only  23  percent.  Now  the 
margin  is  33  percent.  If  wages  today 
are  compared  with  those  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  steelworkei-s  have  gained 
182  percent,  while  manufacturing  work- 
ers generally  have  gained  148  percent. 
In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the  average 
weekly  pay  envelope  of  the  American 
steelworker  contained  S145. 

Not  only  wages  but  fringe  benefits — . 
pensions,  insurances,  medical  benefits, 
supplementary  unemployment  benefits- 
have  increased.  The  value  of  the  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  received  by  steel- 
workers  averaced  S4.42  an  hour  early 
this  year.  If  this  is  not  the  highest  aver- 
age in  American  industry,  it  is  very  close 
to  it. 

Beyond  individual  earnings,  more- 
over, the  condition  of  steelworkers  as  a 
group  has  improved.  For  the  10  years 
prior  to  1962.  employment  in  American 
steel  mills  was  stagnant  or  declining. 
But  in  the  last  several  years  this  trend 
has  been  reversed;  steel  employment  has 
expanded  dramatically.  In  1964,  steel 
jobs  rose  by  36,000:  and  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year  there  were  59,000  more  steel 
jobs  than  in  the  first  half  of  1964.  This 
expansion  of  employment  in  the  steel 
industry  has  occurred  in  spite  of  a  con- 
tinuing rapid  rise  in  the  productivity  of 
each  steelworker.  It  has  occurred  in 
great  part  because  the  national  economic 
policies  which  have  been  followed  in 
recent  years  have  produced  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  of  Incomes  and  con- 
sumer purcha.=ine  power,  and  a  re- 
markable enlargement  of  business  in- 
vestment. Together,  these  have  led  to 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  consimip- 
tion  of  steel. 

The  rising  employment  of  steelwork- 
ers has  helped  to  resuscitate  every  major 
steel  producing  center  in  the  Nation. 
Between  June  1961  and  June  1965  unem- 
ployment fell  in  Pittsburgh,  from  11.5 
to  3.6  percent:  in  Chicago,  from  5.4  to 
3  percent;  in  Gary.  Ind..  from  6.8  to  2.7 
percent;  in  Youngstown.  Ohio,  from  8  8 
to  2.9  percent;  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  from 
10.8  to  3.5  percent:  in  Birmingham.  Ala., 
8.6  to  3.8  percent. 

And  in  July.  Johnstown.  Pa.,  was 
taken  off  the  Labor  Department's  list 
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of  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  after  12  continuous  years 
on  that  list. 

These  gains  were  made  despite  losses 
of  export  markets  for  steel  and  expand- 
ing steel  imports.  In  the  first  half  of 
1965.  impoits  of  steel  exceeded  exports 
by  some  3.8  million  tons.  This  repre- 
sents 40,000  to  50,000  jobs  for  American 
steelworkers.  A  decade  ago  we  had  an 
expoi  t  surplus  of  steel  of  that  size.  The 
swing  fiom  an  export  surplus  then  to 
an  Import  surplus  now  represents  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80,000  jobs. 

llie  gieat  surge  of  steel  imports  oc- 
curred after  the  steel  strike  in  1959. 
Steel  users,  unable  to  find  domestic 
sources  of  supply,  began  to  look  abroad. 
Imports  of  steel  rose  from  1,7  million 
ions  in  1953  to  4.4  million  tons  in  the 
.strike  year  of  1959.  Once  American 
steel  users  found  that  imported  steel 
was  available  and  was  of  good  quality, 
they  continued  to  buy  it,  Anti  each 
time  there  has  been  the  threat  of  a  steel 
strike.  Imports  have  expanded  again. 
Last  year,  spurred  by  the  fear  of  a  strike, 
American  steel  users  imported  nearly 
6',j  million  tons  of  steel.  And  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  alone,  almost  5 
million  tons  were  imported.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  steelworkers  as  well  as  steel 
producers  will  recognize  that  if  there  is 
a  steel  strike,  a  further  swing  to  im- 
ported steel  is  to  be  expected  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
American  steelworkers  want  to  improve 
their  conditions.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  unreasonable  to  anticipate — both 
in  the  general  interests  of  their  own 
sroup  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion—that they  would  be  prepared  to 
compromise  in  older  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment that  iirovides  for  a  fair  and  reason- 
able improvement. 

The  recordbreaking  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  economy  in  recent  years  has 
not  only  benefited  steelworkers.  it  has 
also  greatly  benefited  the  companies. 
Steel  production  last  year  set  an  all- 
time  record.  It  was  16  percent  above 
production  in  1963,  and  up  49  percent 
from  1958.  It  exceeded  by  8'-  percent 
the  alltime  record  for  steel  production 
achieved  in  1955.  And  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1965.  production  wtis  running 
a  good  15  percent  higher  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1964. 

The  recordbreaking  production  of 
steel  has  appreciably  reduced  the  cost 
of  producing  it.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  output  per  man- 
hour  in  the  steel  industry  has  risen 
almost  one-fifth  just  since  1960.  This 
represents  an  average  productivity  gain 
of  44  percent  a  year.  And  productivity 
i."i  estimated  to  have  risen  sharply  again 
■'his  year.  According  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  week,  the  labor  cost  of  a 
ton  of  steel  has  dropped  from  $65.50  in 
1951  to  S60.75  in  1964  and  to  S55.25  in 
the  first  half  of  1965.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  SIO  in  the  labor  cost  of 
a  ton  of  steel  in  less  than  4  vears. 

The  prices  of  the  mateiials  which  go 
Into  steel  have  also  been  stable  or  declin- 
ing. Figures  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  show  that  the  average 


price  of  steelmaking  materials  is  today 
appreciably  lower  than  it  was  in  1961  or 
even  as  far  back  as  1958. 

Expanded  demand  for  steel,  stable  or 
declining  costs  of  production,  and  Gov- 
ei-nment  t.ax  benefits  have  enlarged  the 
profits  of  the  steel  producers.  Profits 
after  taxes  of  steel  companies  in  1965 
very  likely  t»i11  exceed  the  alltime  high 
achieved  in  1957.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  year  they  were  running  36  percent 
hisher  tha:i  the  already  good  profits  of 
the  first  half  of  last  .year.  The  steel 
industry  points  out  that  its  return  on 
investment  has  been  lower  than  for  the 
average  of  all  American  manufacturing 
indu.stries.  This  is  true.  But  in  spite 
of  the  very  large  investments  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years,  and  the 
pencrous  increase  in  the  depreciation 
cost  allowable  for  tax  purposes,  steel 
profits  have  been  rising  sharply  as  a  per- 
centage return  on  owners'  investment. 
In  1965.  that  return  will  approach  the 
level  of  the  mid-1950's.  the  most  profit- 
able period  in  steel's  peacetime  history. 

Changes  in  Government  tax  policy 
have  helped  all  industries  in  recent  years. 
But  the  steel  industry  has  benefited  as 
much  as  or  more  than  any  other  indus- 
try. The  revision  of  depreciation  guide- 
lines m  1962  reduced  the  steel  industr>''s 
taxes  by  more  than  $100  million.  On 
the  basis  of  today's  enlarged  investment 
in  steelmaking  faclUties.  the  companies 
will  save  about  $160  million  this  year 
from  the  new  depreciation  guidelines. 

The  investment  tax  credit  in  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962  reduced  the  steel  in- 
dustry's taxes  by  nearly  $40  million. 
This  year  the  benefit  will  be  at  least  $80 
million. 

The  lower  tax  I'ates  on  corporate  net 
income  introduced  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  will  lower  the  steel  Indtistrj's  taxes 
this  year  by  as  much  as  S75  million, 
compared  with  what  they  would  have 
paid  at  the  old  rates. 

The  total  tax  beneilts  accruing  to  the 
steel  tndustrj'  from  the  tax  measures  of 
the  past  3  years  will  exceed  $300  million 
in  1965,  This  is  more  than  S3  for  every 
ton  of  steel  shipped.  It  is  neai-ly  half  of 
the  industry's  total  after  lax  profits  in 
1961.  Indeed,  for  the  4  years,  1962-65, 
these  new  tax  measures  will  have  saved 
the  industry  more  than  $900  million. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  progress 
of  the  American  economy  has  brought 
rewards  to  both  the  steelworkers  and  the 
industry' — as  it  has  to  most  of  us. 
They — like  the  rest  of  us — have  t)ene- 
fited  richly  from  the  Government  pol- 
icies that  have  helped  to  produce  this 
period  Oi  great  and  growing  economic 
benefit.  They  owe — as  do  all  of  us — a 
responsibility  in  return.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  into  the  most  se- 
rious consideration,  the  overall  interests 
and  needs — domestic  and  foreign — of  the 
Nation,  in  working  out  problems  unique 
to  any  major  segment  of  it. 

The  President  not  only  has  the  right — 
he  has  the  duty — to  remind  steel  labor 
and  management  of  this  responsibility. 
He  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  urge 
them  to  find  ways  to  compromise  their 
differences  in  a  reasonable  settlement, 
and  to  do  it  before  the  Nation  is  para- 


lyzed by  a  needless  and  costly  strike  in 
this  basic  industry. 

He  exercised  that  right  in  dispatcliing 
Uie  best  legal  mind  in  this  body — if  not 
in  the  country — the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1  along  with  Gover- 
nor Collins  to  Pittsburgh,  and  they  have 
reported  back  to  him  with  the  facts. 

He  has  a  right  to  say  to  both:  "Do  not 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg" 
and  to  do  everything  he  can  to  see  to  it 
that  these  words  are  heeded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  aware  that  the  distincuished  ma- 
jority leader  was  going  to  make  this 
penetrating  speech.  Except  for  his  per- 
sonal reference  to  me,  1  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  every  word  in  that 
speech,  I  hope  the  country  will  take 
note  of  the  factual  matter  in  Ills  speech. 
because  once  public  opinion  understands 
the  facts  in  that  speech,  I  say  respect- 
fully to  the  parties  to  the  dispute  that 
they  had  better  take  heed, 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  an  obliga- 
tion that  I  think  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  They  can- 
not justify  a  shutdown  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry from  the  standpoint  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Republic  and  its  economic 
stability,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  both  management  and 
labor  in  this  dispute. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  more  than  very 
quickly  make  this  observation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  talked  about  the 
competitive  problem  that  has  been 
created  as  a  result  of  foreign  Imports. 
There  has  been  a  shift  in  the  matter 
relating  to  competition.  Governor  Col- 
lins and  I  went  into  the  pi-oblems  of  for- 
eign competition,  and  we  found  an  inter- 
estlnR  development.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  it.  but  the  pattern  is  clear.  The 
foreign  manufacturers  of  steel  are  not 
interested  In  one-order  sales.  They  are 
not  interested  in  selling  steel  to  firms  in 
the  United  States  only  for  Job  X.  They 
are  not  interested  in  selling  steel  to  a 
wholesale  establishment  in  the  United 
States  for  a  month  or  2  months. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  they 
want?  They  cannot  be  blamed  for  it.  but 
this  is  en  important  factor.  Tl^ey  want 
long-term  contracts  to  sell  all  the  steel 
they  dan  to  a  wholesale  steel  establish- 
ment or  other  purchaser  for  1.  2,  3  years, 
or  longer.  That  fact  represents  one  of 
the  serious  aspects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Let  me  say  to  the  steel  companies,  sis 
brought  out  in  the  facts  mentioned  by 
the  .Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field! in  his  wonderful  speech.  "'You 
have  been  doing  pretty  well.  Prices  of 
sieel  are  pretty  good.  SUKks  of  steel  are 
pretty  good.  Tliere  are  some  spotty  areas, 
but  f  am  talking  about  the  Industry  as 
a  whole.  You  are  the  recipients,  may  I 
say  to  the  steel  companies — and  of  course 
that  me.in.s  the  stockliolders,  when  all  Is 
said  and  done — of  the  benefits  of  the 
finest  economic  sj-stem  in  the  world,  a 
free  American  economy.  Do  not  weaken 
it.  Do  not  damage  it.  Tlierefore.  the 
time  has  come  for  you  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  arriving  at  a  fair  and  equitable 
and  reasonable  settlement  of  this 
dispute." 
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still  making  comments  on  the  man- 
agement side  of  tiiis  question,  there  Is 
another  factor  I  want  the  pubUc  to  note. 
Because  there  has  been  a  4-month  exten- 
sion of  the  strilce  from  May,  industry  has 
been  producing  at  a  terrific  pace. 

The  fact  is  that,  so  far  as  American 
production  is  concerned,  there  are  huge 
inventories  piled  high  in  the  yards  of 
.American  builders,  contractors,  and  re- 
tailers, who  get  the  steel  from  the  steel 
companies  in  the  first  place.  There  is 
also  a  large  inventory  of  steel  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  steel  companies  for  sale. 
That  means,  so  far  as  domestic  steel  Is 
concerned,  telephones  are  not  ringing  for 
hours  a  day  or  urging  steel  companies  to 
supply  steel.  To  put  it  very  bluntly, 
that  means,  as  has  been  said  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  steel  companies  could 
stand  a  strike  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months.  I  think  they  could  so  far  as 
economic  factors  are  concerned.  But  the 
steel  companies  cannot  ju-stify  a  strike 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  mutuality  of 
obligation  that  exists  in  this  industry 
between  and  among  employers  and 
workers,  including  the  officers  of  the 
union. 

Now  may  I  3ny  a  word  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union — and  I  can  say 
this  now  because  I  am  not  oflicinlly  a 
party  to  the  nesotiations  in  the  dispute. 
The  representatives  of  the  workers  have 
an  equal  responsibility  to  agree  to  a  set- 
tlement of  this  dispute  that  will  be  fair 
and  equitable.  When  they  do  that,  it 
will  net  be  on  the  basis  of  what  either 
the  union  hr>s  been  asking  for  or  what 
the  employers  have  been  Insisting  on. 
Ii  will  be  in  between.  When  parties  are 
deadlocked  and  they  remain  deadlocked 
and  there  is  a  public  interest  Invohod — 
and  name  me  a  single  Industry  in  this 
whole  economy  that  has  a  greater  public 
interest  than  the  steel  Industrj- — it  is  a 
saj-ing.  and  has  been  for  years,  that  as 
the  ecanomy  of  steel  goes,  so  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  goes. 

Therefore.  I  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  tonlclit  that  there  is  no  Industry 
in  this  Nation  that  lias  a  greater  respon- 
sibility, and  a  responsibility  of  mutual- 
ity on  the  part  of  both  management  and 
labor,  than  the  steel  industry. 

My  plea  to  the  parties  to  this  dispute 
is  to  recognize  the  great  public  respon- 
sibility that  rests  on  their  shoulders.  I 
also  say.  most  respectfully,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  going  to  keep  that  resoonsibility.  no 
matter  what  course  of  action  they  fol- 
low. 

Therefore,  if  a  strike  should  occur — 
and  God  forbid — the  responsibility  for 
that  strike  is  the  equal  responsibility 
on  the  pa't  of  the  union  and  manage- 
ment, for  that  shutdown  will  be  a  lock- 
out as  much  as  It  will  be  a  strike. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  come,  but  should 
it  come  and  management  should  remain 
adamant,  and  there  is  no  conscionable 
compromise  of  the  differences,  manage- 
ment is  locking  out  that  imion  just  as 
much  .•■.s  the  union  is  striking  that  man- 
agement, if  the  union  is  not  willing  to 
accept  a  canscionablc  compromise. 

What  is  a  strike  going  to  solve?  Noih- 
ins.  What  is  a  lockout  going  to  solve? 
Nothing.  What  is  it  going  to  cause?  It 
is  not  only  going  to  cause  a  disjoinder  of 


this  economy  of  our  Nation  and  jeopar- 
dize the  stability  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, but  it  is  also  going  to  place  in  dan- 
ger the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  face  it;  who  among  us  knows 
what  the  situation  of  this  country  is  go- 
ing to  be  in  regard  to  our  security  prob- 
lems 30  days.  60  days.  90  days,  365  days 
from  today?     We  do  not  know. 

I  believe  it  can  be  accurately  said  that 
it  truly  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  the  parties  to 
play  with  by  way  of  risk.  Therefore, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  security  of  our 
country,  already  the  evidence  is  clear, 
tiiere  are  some  segments  of  steel  supply 
needs  directly  related  to  the  security  oi 
this  country  that  caiuiot  justify  a  stop- 
page of  manufacture. 

Lastly.  let  me  say  to  the  parties. 
whetlier  they  be  management  or  labor, 
that  the  greatest  interest  is  the  public 
interest.  There  are  three  parties  to  this 
dispute:  management,  the  union,  and 
the  public.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the 
public.  The  most  important  is  the  pub- 
lic. 

I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  pardon 
me  for  taking  the  amount  of  time  I 
did  in  commonting  on  his  speech,  but  I 
say  to  my  majority  leader  that  I  know 
of  many  contributions  he  has  made  In 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  but 
I  know  of  none  more  In  the  interest  of 
the  country  than  the  statement  he  made 
tonight  on  the  steel  case. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  parties  will  take 
to  heart  what  the  majority  leader  said 
I  hope  the  American  public  will  take  to 
heart  what  he  said,  because  he  outlined 
the  facts  that  the  parties  could  not  ig- 
nore. Nor  can  they  Justify  ignoring 
them  in  following  a  course  of  action  that 
will  not  result  in  a  compromise  of  differ- 
ences. I  trust  they  will  annoimce  to  this 
country  in  the  very  near  future  that 
all  danger  of  a  steel  strike  has  come  to 
an  end  because  the  parties  exercised  the 
most  precious  right  of  freedom  they 
had — the  right  of  free  men  representing 
management  and  labor  to  collectively 
bargain  and  resolve  their  differences 
through  voluntarism,  and  come  to  an 
agreement. 


REDS   tvYE  NEPAL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  story  bv  Clayton 
Willis,  of  Hearst  Headline  Service. 
Kathmandu.  Nepal,  dated  July  25.  1965, 
entitled  "Reds  Eye  Neoal."  which  T  be- 
lieve is  Interesting  reading. 

It  seems  that  we  do  not  have  much  in- 
formation about  this  tiny  but  strategi- 
cally located  country. 

I  believe  v.'c  should  understand  that 
the  American  people  have  not  been  over- 
looking the  needs  of  the  people  of  7"e-r.I, 
We  have  a  Peace  Corps  contingent  there 
During  the  fiscal  year  1964  American  t.ix 
dollars  provided  foreign  aid  In  the 
amount  of  .?6.400.000. 

I  regret  that  as  of  March  3.  1965.  Ne- 
pal, notwithstanding  the  amount  of  our 
foreign  aid.  was  S48.593  behind  In  Its 
dues  and  assessments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

What  troubles  me  about  the  dispatch 
whfch  I  have  received  is  the  effect  that 


the  potential  that  the  Red  Chinese  living 
in  Nepal  may  have  on  the  future  direc- 
tion of  this  country. 

I  am  certain,  because  of  the  strategic 
location  of  tliat  country,  that  many 
other  governments  around  the  world  are 
concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
story  be  printeAUn  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reds  Eye  Nepal 
(By  Clayton  Willis) 

K.1THMANDIT,  NEPAL.  July  25.  1965. — A  batch 
ol  young,  flred-up  Communist  intellectuals 
ere  poised  in  this  tiny  nution  to  sei?c  the 
reins  of  power  any  chance  they  get. 

Thi."*  strategically  Importfint  stote  of  10 
million  is  sandwiched  In  between  Red  China 
(this  part  was  formerly  Tibet)  and  India 

Contrary  to  the  mild-toned  dlspatciies 
coming  out  of  this  capital,  there  Is  a  shock- 
ing entrenchment  among  the  well-heeled  In- 
tellectuals in  this  primitive  land  of  Mount 
Everest. 

Politically,  many  Nepalese  intellectuals  are 
remarkably  naive.  Thwarted  because  there 
are  so  few  Jobs  for  them,  many  lean  toward 
communism  as  an  escape  route. 

The  MahenUra  government  recently  nego- 
tiated a  deal  with  Red  China  to  build  a 
highway  from  K.Tthmandu  to  the  border 
town  of  Kodarl. 

Althoiigh  It  hasn't  quite  worked  out  that 
way,  the  deal  apeclflcally  called  for  the  road 
not  to  be  built  strong  enough  to  carry  tanks. 
But.  the  bridges  the  Chinese  are  bulUiing 
can  bear  tanks  from  Red  China. 

Ostensibly,  the  road  goes  nowhere  through 
useless  territory  and  opens  up  but  little 
except  an  answer  to  a  prayer.  That  prayer 
1.1  ft  military  road  for  China  to  push  down 
If  she  ever  decides  to  make  the  trip — and 
she  might.  About  the  only  use  Nepal  sees  in 
the  road  Is  a  chance  to  sell  vegetables  across 
the  Tibetan,  pardon  me,  Chinese  border 
(China  seized  Tibet   In    1951). 

Shut  off  from  the  world  for  decades  ex- 
cept for  a  British  representative  to  recruit 
Gurkha  soldiers  until  the  1950  revolution, 
even  today  Nepal  only  has  embajssles  In  Rome, 
India,  Pakistan,  Israel.  n.S.S.R..  Red  China. 
Britain,  and  the  tJnlted  States. 

The  President  of  one  of  these  eight  coun- 
tries. Zaimar  Shazar,  of  Israel,  and  his  wife. 
Rachel,  will  fly  here  In  September,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  King  Mahendra  and  Queen  Ratna. 
The  visit  apparently  Is  aimed  at  intensifying 
Israell-Nepalese  technical  assistance,  which 
has  been  flourishing  since  the  Nepalese  mon- 
archs  visited  Tel  Aviv  In  September  1963 

Nevertheless,  radio  Petping  beams  propa- 
ganda broadcast.s  which  can  be  picked  up 
throughout  the  country  on  the  few  short- 
wave radios  that  are  In  the  country.  Pelplng 
employs  some  Nepalese  to  do  the  broadcast- 
ing. 

A  big  problem  here  is  with  some  Nepalese 
who  study  In  the  United  States  and  return 
home  antl-Unlted  States,  becaiise  they  feel 
discriminated  against  because  of  color. 
There  Is  a  seething  bitterness  about  this 
much  the  same  as  Ghana's  Nkrumah  feels  In 
Alrlca. 

Incredible  tales  come  out  of  Nepal.  The 
old  tram  that  comes  in  from  India  used  to 
stop  while  Bremen  went  into  the  Jungle  to 
get  wood  to  burn  to  keep  the  train  going. 
Incredible,  but  true. 

The  caste  system  is  In  force,  the  country 
Is  making  progress  emerging  from  feudallsra 
however.  Everyone  Is  trying  to  woo  the  10 
million  people  In  the  crushed  matchbox 
shaped  land  500  miles  long  and  100  miles 
v/ide  wh(36e  most  famous  peak  Is  Mount 
Everest. 
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one  of  the  unlorgettable  sights  here  Is  the 
jTcbliecture  and  art  of  the  country  which 
ibounda  In  Pagodas  (the  Chinese  took  the 
Pagoda  to  China  from  Nepal ) .  But.  the 
Pa^iKlus.  steep,  terraced  hills  abounding  in 
richly  colorful  wheat  and  barley,  with  the 
tnowcopped  Himalayas  in  the  backgrotind, 
«ith  Nepalese  women  along  the  rlverbanks 
sishing  their  clothes,  inalce  a  stunning 
ficene.  .Another  trademark:  houses  with 
tlaborfac   wood   carvings. 

And  dout  (orget  that  the  biggest  Nepalese 
export  is  Gurkha  troops  who  light  overseas 
as  in  Malaysia  and  send  their  salaries  back 
home. 

Primitive  conditions  are  reflected  In  the 
fact  that  you  can't  drive  from  Kathmandu 
to  the  country's  second  city  of  Blratnagar. 
To  reach  it.  one  must  drive  south  to  India 
and  through  India  only  to  go  back  Into 
Sepal  again  to  get  to  Blratn.Tgar. 

Illiteracy  Is  rampant.  Only  6  percent 
could  read  and  write  In  IB82.  This  makes 
that  shortwave  radio  propaganda  from 
Peiplng  all  the  more  dangerous. 

There  are  two  daily  EnglUh-languoge  news- 
papers. "The  Motherland"  and  "The  Com- 
moner." There's  one  radio  station  which  is 
on  the  air  several  hours  dally. 

Almost  all  trade  is  with  India  because 
Nepul  is  landlocked — sandwiched  In  between 
India  and  Red  China  (Tibet). 

The  three  royal  residences  in  Kathmandu. 
Paean,  and  Bhatgaon  are  richly  decorated 
with  wood  carvings  and  metalwork.  The 
three  towns  are  in  the  Kathmandu  Valley. 

The  Kalhmandu-Kodari  highway  hooks  up 
with  the  2.413-kllometer  Szechuan-Tlbet 
highway  whlcli  runs  from  Chengtti.  capital  of 
Ssechuan  Province,  to  Lhasa  across  14  moun- 
ijilns  towering  3.200  to  5.000  meters  above 
sea  level  and  a  dozen  rivers.  That  road  goes 
to  Peiplng. 

Another  seed  for  discontent  in  Nepal  la  the 
Mohecrda  dictatorship.  The  King  dissolved 
Parli.iment  and  abruptly  abrogated  the  Con- 
stitution, tired  the  dtily  elected  government 
and  threw  In  JaU  Prime  Minister  B.  P.  Kolrala 
and  Ills  Cabinet.  He  Is  the  most  popular 
political  leader  In  Nepal.  Uatrlka  Prasad 
Kolr.Tla  In  1951  be(^ame  the  flrst  Premier  of 
nonnoble  origin. 

Consequently,  since  the  King  has  swung 
open  the  doors  to  visitors,  many  Nepalese 
tr."ivel  overseas.  With  the  world  in  revolt. 
many  Nepalese  politicians,  and  particularly 
the  young  ones,  are  demanding  a  more  demo- 
cratic government. 

This  is  a  chance  for  the  Communists,  ever 
the  ones  to  seize  on  a  discontent  of  this 
type  and  play  It  up.  The  young  intellectuals 
sre  flred  up.  And.  though  It  takes  some 
prodding  from  Americans  to  find  out,  they 
And  a  home  away  from  home  In  the  Chinese 
doubletnlk  about  people's  democracies.  A 
confused.  dlssatlsSed  group,  the  Nepalese 
Intellectuals. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


To  be  lieutenants 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRLATIONS 
FOR  LABOR.  HEALTH.  EDUCATTON, 
AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R 
10.580.  and  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  staled  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
105861  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  previously 
entered  into,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tomorrow 
at  9  a,m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjoui'ned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  September  3, 
1965,  at  9  o'clock  am 


Paul  W.  Larsen 
Leland  L.  Retake 
Henry  L.  Pittock  m  , 
John  B,  Jones  HI 
Thomas  E.  Ryder 
Christian  Andreasen 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  ^adel 

James  O.  Murphy. 

Department  of  Commerce  > 

Eugene  P.  Foley,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.  New  posi- 
tion. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  2  'legislative  day  of 
September  1),  1965: 

The  Judiciary 

Marvin  E.  Frankel.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  Yorlc  vice  Gregory  F.  Noonan,  deceased. 
DiSTBicT  OP  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 

.\GENCY 

John  W.  Hechingar.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
the  terra  expiring  March  3.  1970.  vice  John 
L.  Newbold,    term   expired. 


WITHDRAWAL 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  2  'legislative  day 
of  September  1 1 .  1965: 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Robert  T.  Bartley.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commls.'^lon 
for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1.  1965. 
Interst.ate  Commebce  Commission 

WiUard  Deason.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  December  31. 
1985. 

Wlllard  Deason.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Inter- 
state   Commerce   Commi.'sloner   for   a   term 
of  7  years  expiring   December  31,   1972. 
Environmxntal  Science  Services 
.'\dministeation 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Serrtces  Administration: 

To  be  Uc^t  tenant  commanders 
William  R.  Curtis 
Archibald  J.  Patrick 
Bruce  1.  WUilams 
R.  Lawrence  Swanson 
James  Collins 
George  A.  Maul 
Robert  A.  Trauschke 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  September  2  (legislative  day 
of  September  1  i ,  1965 : 

District  op  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency 

Edward  Burling.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for 
the  term  expiring  March  3.  1970.  vice  John 
L.  Newbold,  term  expired,  which  w^s  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  June  7, 1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thubsd.w,  Sf-ptember  2, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Tlie  Reverend  Henry  J.  von  Schllchten, 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Our 
Savior,  Port  Washington,  N.Y..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Lord  of  the  universe 
and  Ruler  of  nations:  So  direct  the 
course  of  our  destiny  that,  even  as  we 
now  strive  to  conquer  outer  space,  we 
may  ever  intensify  our  concern  for  irmer 
security  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all 
people,  especially  our  own. 

To  this  end,  we  pray:  Guide  and  bless 
our  President  and  his  associates  in  gov- 
ernment in  Iheir  arduous  labors.  Endow 
all  Members  of  Congiess  with  f;.ith, 
honesty,  wisdom,  courage,  and  health 
that  they  may  enact  and  administer  wise 
laws  so  that  the  total  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple may  be  assured,  peace  maintained  at 
home,  and  restored  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ment in  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR.3157.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rallroui 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  benefits. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  Uie  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  511.  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 


TO  .AMEND  P.ART  II  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  948  to  amend 
part  n  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation,  and 
annulment  of  marriage  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  agree  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
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1,  and  disagree  to  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  2and3. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "six  montbs"  and 
Insert  "one  year". 

Page  2,  line  18,  sl:rlke  out  "one  year"  and 
Insert  "two  years". 

PaRc  3.  line  2.  after  "the"  where  It  appears 
the  flrst  lime  Insert  "lesiar'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  beins  no  obiection.  the  House 
concurred  in  Senate  amendment  No.  1, 
and  dlsacreed  to  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  2  and  3. 


FOREIGN  ASSIST.\NCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION  BILL.   1966 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
to  file  a  privileged  repout  on  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1966.  including  minority  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.)ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
making  the  unanimous-consent  request 
if  this  appropriation  bill  that  we  have 
been  waiting  for  so  long,  contains  any 
"payola"  for  the  gentleman  in  southeast 
Asia — Singapore — who  tried  to  hijack 
the  State  Department  and  caught  them 
and  the  CIA  with  their  "fingers  in  the 
pie:'" 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  is  an  illustrative  bill.  Noth- 
ing is  appropriated  for  any  nation.  We 
give  it  to  them— the  Department  of 
State — as  a  lump  sum.  making  the  ap- 
propriation based  upon  their  representa- 
tion. But  it  is  passed  on  an  illustrative 
basis. 

The  Congress  does  not  actually  know, 
legally,  what  countrie.s  or  to  what  proj- 
ects the  money  will  go.  It  has  been 
handled  in  that  manner  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana if  he  has  heard  the  news  reports 
of  today  to  the  effect  that  our  Secretary 
of  State  first  denied,  and  then  admitted 
that  they  had  entertained  an  attempted 
hijack  for  S33  million  and  finally  agree- 
ing to  only  S3  million,  after  wiiich  em- 
barrassing letters  were  produced  and  a 
CIA  agent  was  involved. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  possible  for  the  Congress  to  pre- 
clude such  acts  and  such  international 
scandals  in  the  future? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  handles  only 
money  bills.  We  do  not  have  the  right 
to  write  legislation.  We  are  only  going 
to  bring  out  a  bill  recommending  funds 
to  can-y  out  the  authority  preriously 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  we  certainly 
hope  tliat  when  we  bring  the  bill  out  on 
next  Wednesday  we  will  be  in  a  position 


to  answer  a  lot  of  questions  that  will  be 
asked  with  respect  to  what  is  happening 
to  the  money,  when,  where,  and  how. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  respect  the  gentleman 
and  I  know  that  he  will  answer  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  submit  that  there  cer- 
tainly is  hanky-panky  going  on  aroimd 
the  world  which  certainly  should  be  pre- 
cluded, if  we  are  going  to  continue  this 
giveaway  program  of  the  Federal  tax- 
payers' money.  I  for  one,  understand 
but  am  sorely  tired  of  the  "old  refrain" 
of  legislative  authorization  versus  opera- 
tive appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER,  b  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
sei-ve  all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. V 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(RollNo.258| 

Abernethy  Evlns.  Tenn.  Pool 

Anderson.  Pino  Powell 

Tenn.  Prelinghtiysen  Puclnslcl    • 

Andrews.  Fulton.  Tenn.  Redlln 

George  W.  Oathings  Reld.  n. 

AshbrooH  Raileck  Reinecke 

Ashley  Halpern  Rivers.  Alaska 

BarlnK  Hawkins  Roblson 

Blatnlk  Hays  Roncallo 

Boiling  Hc-bert  Roosevelt 

Banner  Henderson  Rumsfeld 

Bow  Hosmer  Ryan 

Brock  Hungate  Savior 

CahlU  Johnson,  Okla.  Sciiisler 

Cameron  Karth  Shipley 

Celler  Kee  Smith.  Iowa 

Chelf  King.  N  Y.  Smith.  N.Y. 

Clancy  Kornegay  Stafford 

Clausen.  Landrum  Stephens 

Don  H.  Lennon  Thomas 

Clawaon.  Del  Lindsay  Thompson  NJ 

Collier  Lone.  La.  Toll 

Colmer  Long.  Md,  Tupper 

Conable  MacGregor  tniman 

Conyers  Martin.  Mass.  L'tt 

Corman  Mathlas  Watklns 

Craley  Matthews  WldnalJ 

Denton  Miller  WiiUs 

Derwlnskl  Mliishall  Wilson.  Bob 

Devlne  Morse  Wilson. 

Dtggs  Mosher  Charles  H 

Dwyer  O'Neal.  Ga 
Edwards.  Calif.  O^NelU.  Mass 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP 
US.  GROUP  TO  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC TREATY  PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  PubUc  Law  689.  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North  At- 
lantic   Treaty    Parliamentary    Confer- 


ence the  following  members  on  the  pan 
of  the  House:  Messrs.  Hays,  of  Ohio. 
Chairman;  Rodino.  of  New  Jersey;  Des- 
TON.  of  Indiana;  Rivers,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Clark,  of  Pennsylvania;  Arends,  of 
Illinois;  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan; 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Findley, 
of  Illinois. 


appolntment  of  members  op 
congressional  delegation  to 
participate  in  white  house 
conft;rence  on  international 
cooperation 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  36,  89th  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  to  paiticipatc  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Messrs. 
Fascell.  of  Florida;  Fraser,  of  Minne- 
sota: Resnick.  of  New  York;  Lipscomb 
of  California;  Qcie.  of  Minnesota:  and 
Martin,  of  Alabama. 


COMMERCE    DEPARTMENT    TRANS- 
PORTATION RESEARCH 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  cull 
up  House  Resolution  549  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution.  as  fol- 
lows: 

K.  Res.  549 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Houoe  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR,  58631 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  le 
undertake  research  and  development  In 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  sha:i  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
tnlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  la  order  to  con- 
sider the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  now  in  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  flve-mmute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
In  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  committee  substitute.  The  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DelaneyI  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  tMr.  Martin]  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  549 
provides  for  consideration  of  HR.  5863, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  undertake  research  and  devel- 
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opment  in  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation, and  for  other  pmposes.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  ol  debate,  making  the  committee 
bill  In  order  to  be  considered  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

H  R  5863  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  undertake  research 
ind  dtvelopment  and  to  conti-act  for 
demonstrations  in  Intercity  high-speed 
ground  transportation  as  well  as  to 
secure  transportation  data,  statistics, 
and  o;her  information  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  program  is  limited  to  3  years 
and  a  total  cost  of  S90  million. 

A  major  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
deteiTnine  whether  high-speed  ground 
trans.oortation  can  be  made  convenient, 
economical,  and  attractive  so  that  people 
vrtll  use  it.  Such  determination  is  pre- 
requisite to  decisions  as  to  how  public 
transportation  funds  in  the  future  can  be 
most  effectively  invested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  549. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Nebi-aska  [  Mr. 
Martini. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  fully  explained  House 
Resolution  549,  which  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  HR.  5863  under  an 
open  rule  providing  2  hoiu-s  for  debate. 
The  committee  substitute  will  be  consid- 
ered as  the  oi-iginal  bill  for  pui-poses  of 
amendment. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  imdertake  research  and 
development  of,  and  to  conduct  demon- 
stration projects  of,  intercity  high-speed 
ground  transportation  as  well  as  to  se- 
cuie  data  for  the  improvement  of  such 
transport.  The  program  will  continue 
tor  3  years  at  a  total  cost  of  £90  million. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  5863  is  to  determine 
whether  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion can  be  made  attractive  and  econom- 
ical to  the  public. 

Three  programs  are  authorized  under 
the  bill:  First,  research  and  development 
of  various  forms  of  high-speed  grotmd 
transportation:  second,  demonstration 
projects  to  measuie  iiubllc  response  to 
improvements  in  intercity  service 
utilizing  present  technology:  and  third, 
a  national  program  to  improve  the  scope 
and  availability  of  transportation  sta- 
tistics. 

Demonstration  projects  are  already 
imderway.  The  rail  travel  time  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  now  3' 2  to 
4  hours,  can  be  cut  to  under  3  hours 
u.sins  present  technological  sklUs  and 
equipment.  Another  project  entails  the 
Use  of  50  electrically  powered  cars,  carry- 
ins  passengers  at  speeds  up  to  150  miles 
per  hour. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  collect  data  on  transporta- 
tion systems  and  their  needs  to  assist  in 
determining  how  to  improve  the  national 
pound  systems.  It  also  establishes  an- 
other Advisory  Coimcil  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary, particularly  in  the  research  and 
development  program.  The  total  cost 
over  its  3  year  life  is  $90  milliDn,  with 
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$20  million  for  fiscal  1966.  and  $35  mil- 
Uon  for  both  1967  and  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  move 
the  previous  question. 

liie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taijle. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  5863'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  re- 
seai-ch  and  development  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  CO^fMr^TEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  St.ate  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5863  with  Mr. 
St  Germain  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris! 
will  be  recognized  lor  1  hour  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  already'  been 
stated,  the  bill  H.R.  5863  would  authorize 
the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research  and  development,  and  to  con- 
tract for  demonstrations  in  intercity 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  to 
secure  transportation  data,  statistics. 
and  other  information  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  national  trartsportation 
system. 

The  proposed  program  would  be  lim- 
ited to  3  years  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
a  total  of  S90  million. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  report  accompanying  the  biU. 
which  gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  the 
purposes  and  intention  of  the  program. 

For  3  years,  as  is  indicated,  the  bill 
would  authorize  an  appropriation  of  S20 
mUlion  for  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
which  would  be  the  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
which  is  included  In  the  budget  of  the 
present  fiscal  year:  for  the  second  year, 
the  fiscal  year  of  1967.  the  authorization 
would  be  $35  million;  and  for  the  third 
year,  the  fiscal  year  of  1968.  $35  million. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  proposed 
program  is  to  determine  whether  high- 
speed ground  transportation  can  be 
made  convenient,  economical  and  attrac- 
tive so  that  the  people  will  use  it.  Such 
determination  Is  prerequisite  to  decisions 
as  to  how  public  transportation  funds  in 
the  future  caji  be  most  effectively  in- 
vested. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  been  Interested  in 
the    national    transponatlon    program 


throughout^  its  entire  history.  The  pres- 
ent national  transponatlon  system  in  our 
coimtry  originated  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1887.  Since  then,  we  have  seen 
tremendous  improvements  and  develop- 
ments in  a  national  transportation  sys- 
tem which  has  proved  to  be  the  best,  the 
finest,  the  soundest,  and  the  most  serv- 
iceable of  any  transportation  system  in 
the  world. 

Without  going  back  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  the  transportation  program.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  sulBclent  to  point  out 
for  the  present  purpose  that  the  new 
techniques  that  liave  been  realized  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  In  the  last 
15  years  have  been  so  tremendous  that 
it  is  now  necessary  for  Congress  to  con- 
cern itself  with  research  in  the  move- 
ment of  passengers  between  our  great 
cities  to  determine  what  methods  may 
provide  the  most  promise  for  meeting  our 
future  needs. 

We  have  seen,  through  Government 
progi-ams  over  the  years,  the  aviation  in- 
dustry develop  into  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  fantastic  service  in  the  field  of 
public  transportation,  a  service  that  is 
hardly  conceivable  by  the  mind  of  man. 
We  do  not  have  to  think  further  back 
than  1940  and  1942.  when  we  only  had 
the  old  C-~47—DC-3— which  was  the 
workhorse  of  the  aviation  industry  at 
that  time.  It  was  the  backbone  of  our 
air  transportation  ser\ice.  Now.  in  these 
25  intervening  years  or  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  that,  we  now  see  the  fan  jets 
that  are  .streaimne  out  across  this  coun- 
try and  all  over  the  world  traveling  at  a 
speed  almost  approaching  the  speed  of 
sound.  We  have  seen  this  development 
made  possible  for  the  benefit  of  and  .';eri'- 
ice  to  the  people  of  the  United  State.i  and 
the  world.  We  are  noT  embarking  In 
the  tran.sportation  field  on  a  program  of 
which  the  Government  is  a  part  and  is 
the  primarv-  part,  in  which  we  will  be 
traveling,  within  the  period  of  ser;-ice  of 
many  of  us  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  supersonic  speeds  of  probably 
Mach  2  and  approaching  Maeh  3.  We 
are  going  to  see  this  service  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  United  States  within  our 
time. 

Now.  we  have  seen  a  program  of  air- 
port construction,  along  with  all  of  the 
related  problems  that  go  along  with  it. 
such  a-s  control  of  the  airspace  and  the 
other  innumerable  factors  that  enter 
into  this,  which  has  attracted  people  to 
air  transportation  to  such  a  point  that 
our  terminals  are  bulging  and  this  is 
placing  a  great  strain  on  the  aviation  in- 
dustry and  the  entire  transportation 
field. 

I  will  have  something  to  say  alxjut  this 
a  little  later  on  In  the  discussion,  but  let 
me  get  back  to  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Because  of  all  of  this  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  Interstate  high- 
way ,?y.?tem  comprised  of  41.000  miles, 
which  this  Congress  set  up.  90  percent 
of  the  funds  for  which  come  from  the 
Federal  Government,  we  have  seen  an 
increase  in  passenger  automobile  serv- 
ice to  the  point  where  wo  now  have  86 
million  or  87  million  automobiles  aveil- 
able  for  highway  use  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  ever^  our  new  fantastic 
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highways  are  filled  up  with  private  pas- 
senger service.  As  the  population  con- 
tinues to  expand  at  a  rapid  rate  of  more 
than  3  million  a  year  and  as  the  busiriess 
community  of  the  Nation  expands  and 
our  economy  expands  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  population  explosion,  the  one  'm- 
portant  thing  that  is  going  to  have  tc  be 
taken  care  of  ia  transportation. 

Communications  are  way  ahead  of 
everything,  and  I  applaud  them  for  it. 
We  should  be  proud  of  it.  I  am.  because 
we  have  the  finest  coramunication  sys- 
tem, which  is  something  far  beyond  wlcat 
the  individual  mind  has  any  conception 
of  today.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is 
construct  a  transportation  program 
which  will  balance  Itself  against  the 
needs  of  the  public.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  today;  that  is.  bring 
about  an  incentive  system  whereb.v  we 
can  in  some  way  tiT  to  get  ground  trans- 
portation, which  is  referred  to  here  to- 
day, developed  to  the  point  where  it  not 
only  can  provide  the  service  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  today  but  will  attract 
them  to  it  by  making  it  a  convenient 
method  of  transportation. 

Simply,  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  It  is  going  to  take  the  same  kind  of 
techniques,  technical  development,  tech- 
nology that  we  have  had  in  other  areas- 
We  are  going  to  have  to  interest  the  peo- 
ple who  know  about  tills,  who  know  what 
can  be  done  and  can  do  it.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  develop  new  methods  so 
that  the  people  will  utilize  the  service 
and  lake  some  of  this  passenger  traffic 
oft  the  highways — these  highways  that 
will  be  obsolete  by  the  time  they  are  com- 
pleted— and  off  the  airlines. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  airlines  or 
against  highway  transportation.  They 
are  part  of  the  overall.  But  we  want 
other  methods  available  that  the  people 
will  use  so  that  they  will  be  taken  out 
of  tlie.^e  congested  terminals. 

You  cannot  get  to  the  National  Airport, 
out  here,  just  as  an  example,  because  of 
the  congestion  that  prevails.  And  if  you 
go  to  tlie  o'her  big  airports.  like  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles.  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
and  many  others,  you  will  see  what  hap- 
pens. That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  this  program,  and  we  commend  It  to 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  referred 
this  matter  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Bentleman.  our  friend  and  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Stac- 
GFRs  1 .  I  should  like  to  say  here  in  com- 
pliment to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  .subcommittee,  that  Harlev  Stag- 
gers, in  my  juiigmrnt.  is  one  of  the  finest, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  integrity  and  great  ability, 
who  has  a  great  interest  in  problems  af- 
fecting the  general  public  and  the  whole 
country  and  the  future  of  the  country.  I 
am  glad  to  have  him  as  one  of  the  veiT 
fine  members  of  our  committee  who  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  is  going  to  have  tremendous 
responsibilities  probably  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Those  responsibilities 
will  fall  on  the  best  of  shoulders. 

He  and  his  committee  held  hearings  on 
this  proposal  and  they  were  good  hear- 


ings. They  worked. out  a  program,  a 
good  program,  brought  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  committee 
has  gone  along  with  the  work  of  this 
Transportation  Subcommittee  and  has 
brought  this  bill  to  you  after  the  usual 
careful  consideration.  This  considera- 
tion nails  the  bill  down  on  a  pattern 
which  this  committee  set  some  time  ago 
of  3  years  for  the  program,  so  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  go  back  and 
look  at  it  and  see  how  they  are  getting 
along,  see  how  they  are  carrying  on.  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  meeting  the  pur- 
poses intended.  On  that  basis,  and  with 
my  hat  off  to  the  subcommittee  for  the 
work  it  has  done  and  with  thanks  to  the 
entire  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
bring  this  bill  to  you  today  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  approved  and 
that  this  become  part  of  our  system. 

I  beUeve  it  will  meet  a  crying  need  that 
is  fast  developing. 

For  some  reason,  the  railroad  indus- 
try generally  has  been  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  passenger  business.  We  have  an 
opportimity  here  to  show  them  how  they 
can  get  back  into  it.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  want  to  utilize 
them,  we  want  to  utilize  other  techniques, 
such  as  the  Hovercraft,  which  is  some- 
thing new.  something  that  goes  along 
about  3  feet  off  the  ground,  using  air 
pressure  for  a  cushion.  It  is  a  new 
technique. 

We  have  also  tried  this  monon  il 
technique  and  that.  too.  can  be  utilized 
in  demonstration,  and  if  it  proves  to  be 
economically  feasible,  can  be  developed. 
But  these  demonstrations  are  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  three  basic  programs 
would  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. They  are:  first,  research  and 
development  of  different  foi-ms  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  including 
but  not  limited  to.  railroad  transporta- 
tion; second,  demonstration  projects  to 
measure  public  response  to  improvement 
in  intercity  rail  passenger  ser\'icc  utiliz- 
ing present  technology:  and  third,  a  na- 
tional program  to  improve  the  scope  and 
availability  of  transportation  statistics. 

Under  i  his  program  the  Secretary  first 
is  authorized  to  engage  in  research  and 
development  in  different  forms  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation.  There  is 
increasing  public  concern  over  the  pres- 
ent and  prospective  deficiencies  in  in- 
tercity transportation,  especially  in 
densely  populated  areas  of  the  country 
such  as  the  so-called  northeast  corridor 
extending  between  Maine  and  Virginia; 
liowever,  the  problems  of  this  corridor 
are  fundamentally  no  different  from 
those  developing  in  other  thickly  in- 
habited metropolitan  areas. 

Throughout  the  country  these  prob- 
lems arise  from  the  pionoimccd  shift  of 
population  toward  metioiiolilan  areas 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  United  Slates 
in  the  last  two  decades  and  seems  des- 
tined to  continue  as  our  population  soars 
toward  the  200  million  mark  in  1987. 
The  increasing  density  of  population 
coupled  with  greatly  increased  travel 
will  result  in  serious '  overburdening  of 
our  intercity  transportation  facilities. 
This  is  already  happening  in  many  areas 


when  peak  volumes  overload  existing 
systems. 

It  is  unnecessai-y  to  set  forth  here  at 
length  the  evidence  respecting  the  over- 
burdening  of  these  facilities.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  personally  has  ex- 
perienced  tiie  inadequacies  of  our 
crowded  air  terminals  and  facilities;  has 
observed  (he  overcapacity  loading  of  our 
highways:  and  is  well  aware  of  the  de- 
mand constantly  being  made  for  the  en- 
largemen'  of  both  type.s  of  facllitiw 
But  what  every  Member  has  experienced 
and  what  he  has  observed  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  what  lies  ahead. 

We  have  seen  railroad  passenger 
transportation  steadily  decline  and  to 
some  extent  bus  transportation  has  also 
been  so  affected.  Some  make  the  argu- 
ment that  this  is  tiie  result  of  a  railroad 
attitude,  that  the  railroad  does  not  want 
passenger  business,  and  also  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  people  wish  to  go  faster 
and  thus  they  are  traveling  by  air, 

The  time  has  come  to  see  whether  pas- 
senger traffic  on  the  ground  can  be  made 
attractive  to  people;  to  see  whether  it  is 
possible  to  provide  facilities  that  are  con- 
venient and  economical  and  whidi 
people  will  use:  to  see  whether  this  kind 
of  transportation  might  relieve  air  con- 
gestion and  save  on  the  cost  of  additional 
air  facilities. 

That  modern  transportation  Is  \1tal 
to  our  national  growth  goes  without 
gainsaying.  It  is  essential  that  our  pri- 
vate transportation  system  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  demands  of  today  nnd  of 
the  future,  and  that  the  system  fully 
utilize  fast-developing  techniques  from 
other  fields. 

It  is  time  to  determine  whether  by  new 
technology.  nev>'  forms,  new  concepts, 
ground  transportation  can  be  made  eco. 
nomlcal  and  attractive.  If  it  cannot,  we 
should  know  It  so  in  the  future  we  put 
our  funds  into  those  types  of  intercity 
transportation  which  will  provide  the 
type  of  service  which  the  public  demands, 
and  will  get. 

The  research  and  development  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  rail  or  motor  or  other 
modes  of  existing  ground  transportation 
as  they  are  familiarly  knowni  but  it  will 
Involve  research  into  new  concepts  of 
ground  transportation. 

A  second  part  of  the  program  Is  that 
of  demonstrations  to  determine  the  pub- 
lic response  to  vaoing  levels  of  speed, 
coct.  comfort,  and  convenience  of  im- 
proved passenger  service.  This  is  essen- 
tial before  commitments  are  made  to 
major  public  investment  for  transporta- 
tion In  the  northeast  corridor  or  other 
corridors.  For  example,  for  a  relatively 
modest  investment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  corrido-  railroads, 
rail  service  in  terms  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience and  be  greatly  Improved. 
elapsed  time  reduced,  and  the  public  ac- 
ceptance of  rail  transportation  ascer- 
tained. 

Secretary  Connor  indicated  that  two 
demonstration  projects  now  are  under 
consideration:  the  first  being  that  en 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between 
Washington  and  New  York.  This  wouid 
involve  acquisition  of  a  fleet  of  up  to 
50  new  individually  motored,  electrically 
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propelled  cars  Incoi-poratlng  advanced 
standards  in  riding  quality,  passenger 
amenities,  and  rate  of  acceleration  and 
braking,  and  capable  of  speeds  up  to 
150  miles  per  hour.  The  equipment  to 
be  acquired  for  the  demonstration  north 
of  Now  York  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
is  still  under  discussion. 

The  second  demonstration  is  proposed 
on  the  New  Haven  between  Providence 
and  Boston  The  equipment  to  be 
i-.cqiiired  for  this  demonstration  is  still 
under  discission. 

The  demonstration  wUl  provide  a 
basis  for  determining  public  response  to 
this  type  of  transportation  and  will  pro- 
vide an  Important  source  of  informa- 
tion about  travel  behavior  and  'the  de- 
mand for  transportation  in  general. 
Tlie  demonsirationb  aie  intended  only 
to  be  tests  of  the  market  for  transporta- 
tion nnd  will  not  involw  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  oommitriient  to 
furnish  or  subsidize  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger senrtce.  or  the  plants  and  equip- 
ment of  the  railroads.  They  would  be 
carried  on  by  the  railroads  as  a  regular 
part  of  their  service:  Federal  funds 
^ould  be  expended  only  on  equipment, 
and  for  statistical  operations  necessary 
to  measure  public  response. 

."i  third  part  of  the  program  provides 
for  the  improvement  of  transportation 
stHtistics.  It  is  necessary  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  present  transportation 
pr.tt.rns  and  preferences  In  order  to  pre- 
dict future  transportation  needs  and 
a.scertain  the  most  efficient  ways  of 
meeting  them.  A  fundamental  require- 
ment in  any  effort  to  develop  an  efEcient 
and  productive  national  transportation 
•ystem  is  that  the  needs  of  the  travelers 
and  shippers  must  be  defined  and  meas- 
ured. Reason  dictates  that  these  tasks 
must  be  approached  before  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  investors  commit  large 
amounts  of  capital. 

The  bill  here  bein.y  reported  consists  of 
one  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  original  bill.  The  commit- 
tee substitute  deals  with  the  types  of  re- 
search and  development  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  and  defines  the 
nptuie  of  the  demonstration.s  in  which 
he  will  engage.  The  substitute  makes  it 
clear  that  research  and  development  in 
the  field  of  high-speed  groiuid  transpor- 
tation is  not  limited  to  one  mode  of 
transportation  as  now  known  or  as 
miKht  be  developed.  It  also  makes  clear 
that  the  demonstrations  to  be  carried  out 
are  intended  only  to  be  tests  of  the  mar- 
ket for  transportation,  will  not  involve 
the  Federal  Government  hi  any  comniit- 
mctit  to  furnish  or  subsidize  intercity  rail 
or  other  passenger  scrvioe  and  will  not 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  acquire  an  In- 
terest in  a  line  of  railroad. 

The  committee  amendment  more 
clearly  defines  the  nature  of  the  statis- 
tics and  information  to  be  collected  by 
the  Secretarj'.  and  It  also  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  committee  substitute  also  Includes 
a  provision  for  Job  protection  for  those 
employees  of  a  carrier  who  are  affected 
by   any   demonstration   carried   out   by 
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such  carrier  imder  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  committee  substitute  directs  the 
Secretai'y  in  entering  into  agreements  or 
contracts  for  re.search  and  development 
or  for  demonstrations  to  distribute  such 
agreements  or  contracts  geographically 
throughout  the  United  States  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  to  in- 
clude provisions  in  agreements  or  con- 
tracts relating  to  the  making  readily 
available  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  to 
the  transportation  and  transportation 
supply  industries  all  information,  uses, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  develop- 
ments resulting  from  any  activity  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  any  agreement  or 
contract.  The  committee  substitute  also 
provides  for  the  furnishing  of  certain 
information  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Comptroller  General,  and  to 
the  Congress. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  enter  into  research  and 
development  agreements  and  demonstra- 
tion contracts  and  into  the  collection  of 
statistics  after  consultation  with  other 
agencies  engaged  in  the  field  and  the  re- 
lationships of  the  Secretary's  activities 
In  this  connection  with  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  which  is  charged 
with  certain  responsibilities  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  and 
with  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  are  set 
forth  in  appendixes  In  the  committee  re- 
port. 

The  committee  substitute  further  re- 
i-ises  the  authorization  both  as  to  time 
and  as  to  money  contained  in  the  legis- 
lation as  introduced  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  a  3-year  program  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  only  for  the  3 
fiscal  years  ending  1966.  1967.  and  1968. 
The  amount  for  these  3  years  Is  S20 
million.  S35  million,  and  S35  million  re- 
spectively, for  a  total  of  S90  million.  It 
is  provided  in  the  committee  substitute 
that  the  legislation  will  terminate  on 
June  30.  1969.  which  provides  an  addi- 
tional year  during  which  the  Secretary 
may  make  evaluations  of  the  program 
and  prepare  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  future  action  that  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  the  light  of  the  results  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  railroad  industry 
has  to  be  convinced  that  here  is  an  un- 
touched, an  untapped,  wonderful  field. 

I  have  never  quite  shortchanged  them 
in  mental  ability  to  that  extent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  If  this  were  such  a  good  thing 
they  would  be  .  praceedlng  to  develop 
transportation  syitems  that  are  com- 
patible with  what  this  bill  proposes  to 
do. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
S90  million  which  is  proposed  in  this 
bill,  and  whether  this  is  not  just  the 
foot  In  the  door  to  the  spending  of  a  good 
many  billions  of  dollars  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  of  course,  that 
would  be  entirely  left  up  to  them  and 
what  was  decided  after  the  usual  and 


imperative  consideration  that  would  be 
given  to  it.  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  work  or  not.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  Is  as  good  as  the  gentle- 
man indicated  it  would  be  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  H.ARRIS.  That  is  the  point  of 
this  kind  of  experimental  and  demon- 
stration project,  to  see  if  it  would  not  be 
good  We  cannot  get  the  aviation  indus- 
try tci  develop  supersonic  travel  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  get  them 
to  put  up  only  25  percent.  Thus  far 
Ihey  have  gone  along  all  right,  but  they 
do  not  dare  to  put  that  much  money  into 
it.  They  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
work  or  not.  We  think  It  is  something 
that  can  be  made  to  work. 

Mr.  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  they  are  not  going  to  do  it 
as  long  as  we  put  up  the  money,  are  they?  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  they  are  not  going 
to  do  it  at  all.  unless  there  is  some  way 
to  help  relieve  them  of  the  cost  cushion 
that  they  would  have  to  undertake 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  ever  give  them 
the  chance  to  put  up  the  money? 

Mr  HARRIS.  Oh.  yes.  we  have  given 
them  a  change  for  3  years  now.  It  has 
gotten  almost  to  the  point  where  we  will 
have  to  rim  them  almost  out  of  business 
because  of  the  requirement  we  made  witl\ 
respect  to  this  project  and  the  encour- 
arement  that  was  necessary  in  working 
with  them  in  meeting  after  meeting.  It 
is  absolutely  nece.ssarj'  unless  we  are  go- 
ing to  sit  still  and  do  nothing;  in  other 
words,  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand  like 
the  ostrich  and  let  someone  else  run  off 
with  the  entire  tran-sportatlon  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  eiulre  country, 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr  HARRIS,  I  >ie!d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  I  wonder  if 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris],  is 
going  to  take  the  time  to  comment  on  the 
fiight  service  station  matter  that  he  and 
I  liave  discussed  in  depth? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  have 
something  to  say  about  it  later  on  but 
I  am  gning  to  give  some  of  the  other 
Members  now  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  DON  H.  CL.a.USEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  the  comments  of  the  chairman 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  .\ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
the  study  which  they  have  given  this 
matter. 

Admittedly  there- are  a  number  of  un- 
answorrd  questions  in  my  mind  to  which 
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I  would  like  to  have  the  answer.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  help  but  admit 
ihat  we  have  a  transportation  problem 
that  someone  is  going  to  have  to  salve. 
Railroads  have  many  problems.  Some 
they  cannot  help.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  indu-stry  in  the  United  Slates  that 
lias  lagged  further  behind  and  has  shown 
less  foresight  in  certain  aspects  of  their 
operation  than  the  railroads  have.  I  do 
not  Intend  this  to  be  unjustly  critical, 
but  if  anyone  is  further  beWnd  in  serv- 
icing the  people  whom  they  profess  to 
serve  than  the  railroads,  I  do  not  know 
who  it  is.  I  refer  specifically  to  passen- 
ger service. 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  believe,  however,  that 
we  will  have  to  limit  the  criticism  to  pas- 
senger transportation  and  that  there  is 
some  merit  to  that. 

However,  I  believe  the  railroad  in- 
dustry has  done  a  magnificent  job  in 
serving  the  heavy  transportation  needs 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  exactly  what 
I  was  coming  to;  they  have  done  a  good 
job  with  freight,  but  we  are  interested 
in  passenger  seiTlce  now.  We  carmot 
forever  continue  to  take  literally  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  acres  from  the 
needs  of  this  countiT  to  continue  to 
build  superhighways  which  are  already 
satm-ated.  National  defense  needs  must 
be  con-sidered.  Tax  policies  are  discrim- 
inatory toward  railroads.  Most  of  the 
lines  are  broke. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  tliat  I  certainly 
support  the  gentleman  and  his  commit- 
tee in  this  effort  to  simply  study  the  mat- 
ter and  see  what  can  be  done.  Construc- 
tion is  not  involve*  We  are  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  in  air  transportation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

What  we  are  thinking  about  right  now 
is  the  development  of  a  certain  type  of 
car  that  will  be  somewhat  expensive  on 
a  .ioint-arrangement  contract,  that  will 
have  power  on  it,  with  the  possibility  of 
a  ground  speed  of  125  to  150  miles  an 
hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  H.ARRIS.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  yield 
myself ::  additional  minuter. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KARRIS.  In  Japan  there  is  an 
experiment  and  an  actual  demonstration 
going  on  now  in  which  they  are  experi- 
menting with  a  speed  of  around  120  miles 
an  horn-,  and  I  believe  that  has  a  lot  of 
probability  of  achievement. 

There  is  another  demonstration  going 
on.  I  think  it  is  in  Munich,  or  somewhere 
near  there.  It  involves  a  very  short  run. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  their  efforts  are 
proving  potentially  successful.  We  have, 
as  an  example,  from  here  to  New  York 
a  proposed  program  using  self-propelled 
types  of  cars  which  probably  would  take 
about  58.  They  might  use  1,  2.  or  10 
on  a  run  and  maybe  a  through  run  with 
one  or  two  stops  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses. 

But  this  is  sometliing  to  develop  where- 
by the  entire  country  can  get  the  benefit 
of  it.  For  example,  from  Fort  Worth  to 
Dallas,   or  many  other  places  I  could 


mention  as  a  part  of  this  overall  program, 
I  think  it  is  a  good  proposition.  I  am 
convinced,  the  subcommittee  was  con- 
vinced it  is  something  we  should  luider- 
take. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAI.MO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation 
wliich  the  great  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  brought  out. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  HahrisI  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers]  and  all  the 
members  of  that  committee.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  coming  before  the  Congress 
this  year. 

We  are  in  a  crisis  so  far  as  transporta- 
tion goes.  There  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  research  and  development  in  this 
area.  We  have  to  develop  the  know-how 
tc  have  a  modem  rail  transportation,  as 
the  chairman  mentioned.  TMs  points 
out  exactly  the  crisis  In  which  the  Nation 
finds  Itself  at  the  present  time.  Here  is 
an  area  in  which  over  47  million  people 
live,  the  eastern  corridor,  producing  30 
percent  of  the  income  of  the  Nation,  yet 
we  have  an  obsolete  rail  system.  We 
think  this  is  a  national  problem.  This  is 
not  the  problem  of  the  northeast  or  the 
eastern  corridor.  There  are  corridors 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  certainly  In 
Chicago,  the  San  Francisco-Lo.'?  Angeles 
area,  and  within  a  few  years  in  many 
other  areas.  We  have  to  get  started  on 
this  research  and  development  propo- 
sition in  order  to  have  a  modem  rail 
system.  I  commend  the  gentleman  and 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  House. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HjVRRIS.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr,  STRATTON.  X  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  If  the  legislation  would 
cover  research  Into  the  possibility  of 
sonic  kind  of  underground  system  as 
well  as  ground  transportation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  The  committee 
considered  that,  and  we  fee!  some  study 
and  research,  as  well  as  experimentation 
of  the  possibility  of  usln?  undereround 
tubes,  would  be  a  part  of  it.  and  that 
kind  of  experiment  is  contemplated. 

Mr  STRATTON.  The  reason  I  ask 
the  question  is  I  just  received  In  the 
mall  the  other  day  fi'om  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  one  of  the  best 
engineering  institutions  In  the  country,  a 
very  detailed  study — perhaps  the  gentle- 
man is  also  familiar  witii  it — Into  the 
application  of  this  tutie  idea.  I  was 
hopeful  consideration  of  ideas  of  that 
might  also  be  started. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  did  include  it  for 
consideration.  It  is  rather  farfetched 
at  the  moment,  but  we  never  know  what 
mieht  come  out  of  it. 

Ml-.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  HECHLER.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  for  bringing  thii 
bill  before  the  House.  We  also  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  he  has  made  about 
the  eminent  chairman  of  tlie  Subcom- 
mitLce  on  Transportation  and^  Aero- 
nautics, our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  West  Virpinia  is 
ver>'  proud  of  Lhf>  dean  of  our  deleyailor., 
Harley  Staggers,  who  will  move  into 
new  ,  and  challenging  respocsibilitieE 
when  he  succeeds  to  the  chaiimanship  of 
the  great  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  He  has  a  great  task 
facing  him  to  measui-e  up  to  the  brilliant 
record  that  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Harris!  has  made.  We  in  West 
Vu-ginia  Icnow  that  Representative 
Staggers,  who  has  ser\-ed  in  this  body 
since  1948  with  increasing  distinction, 
possesses  the  ability  and  courage  to  make 
an  outstanding  chairman.  We  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  said  concerning  our  colleague  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  consumed  23  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
yield  m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
.=umc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  deals  with  re- 
search and  development  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  It  spealis  in 
fairly  general  t«rms.  which  w-ould  ap- 
pear to  give  authority  to  the  Secretarj' 
of  Commerce  to  experiment  with  rail- 
road transportation,  bus  transportatio.n. 
or  other  kinds  of  ground  transportation 
which  might  be  devised  Actually,  we 
are  talking  here  about  the  subject  as  it 
was  mentioned  by  the  President,  t,o  ex- 
periment with  railroad  transportation 
Such  a  test  is  justified.  The  te-stimony 
before  the  committee  indicates  that  the 
details  of  the  research  and  experimen- 
tation have  already  been  well  worked 
out.  We  can  expect  the  Federal  Goi- 
ernment  to  make  contracts  with  the  rail- 
roads and  other  forms  of  tran.?aortation 
covering  this  loute,  v<hereby  they  w'll 
improve  roadbeds  and  purchase  nev 
equipment  in  order  to  raise  transport 
speed-s  above  100  miles  per  hour. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  poisible  use 
of  the  physical  facilities  for  such  travel, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  studies 
and  comparisons  with  ether  types  of 
transportation.  It  will  be  necessary  also 
to  detennine  what  kind  of  scheduling 
would  be  practical.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  fast  trains  can  be  created.  The 
real  question  is  whether  or  not  a  combi- 
nation of  speed  and  other  sen'ice  fac- 
tors can  attract  large  nimibers  of  passen- 
gers. There  is  considerable  doubt  in 
many  minds  alx>ut  the  feasibility  of  up- 
grading railroad  passenger  service.  Ap- 
parently, there  is  enough  doubt  to  render 
it  infeasible  for  the  railroad  industry  by 
itself  to  undertake  the  task  that  is  con- 
templated by  this  legislation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  need  to  know  the  answer 
if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  passenger  service 
on  railroads  is  definitely  on  its  way  out. 
We  need  the  benefit  of  the  information 
to  be  gleaned  from  a  practical  test. 
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The  various  phases  of  this  study  should 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  those  most  ex- 
perienced in  the  kind  of  research  re- 
quired here.  I  have  already  mentioned 
publicly  that  the  bulk  of  the  know-how 
in  transportation  research  is  to  be  found 
in  .several  of  tlie  midwestem  universities. 
I  do  not  accept  as  an  argument  the  fact 
that  the  physical  test  wiU  take  place  on 
thp  eastern  seaboard.  The  operation  of 
research  facilities,  such  as  the  space  pro- 
puls.on  laboratories  and  the  Midwest- 
ern Research  Institute  and  their  geo- 
sraphical  locations  compared  to  tlie  ac- 
tixlties  they  serve,  argue  strongly  for  the 
u.sc  of  the  experience  in  transpoitation 
re=earch  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  Re- 
search capability  consists  of  ejjperience 
nnd  know-how  in  a  particular  field. 
bucked  up  by  people  with  the  training 
and  experience  necessary  to  tackle  the 
problem.  The  physical  experiment  could 
take  place  In  Boston  or  Eniwetok. 

t  am  in  favor  of  this  legislation  and  I 
t  ill  watch  with  interest  the  manner  in 
w  ii'ch  this  important  research  is  carried 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  DaddarioJ. 

Mr,  DADDARIO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
will,  of  course,  support  this  farsighted 
piece  of  legislation,  which  is  aimed  at 
.seeking  a  remedy  to  those  Uls  which  af- 
fect a  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
It  is  a  measure  which  the  House  will 
point  to  with  great  pride  in  the  years 
ahead  because  it  Slls  such  an  obvious 
need.  But  I  did  wish  to  take  this  time 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  tMr. 
HabrisJ  about  a  provision  of  the  bUl 
which  I  believe  deserves  explanation. 

I  refer  to  the  language  which  appears 
on  page  7  of  the  bill,  section  8(a)(2): 

.Any  Bucii  Bgreement  or  contract  sliall  <^^n- 
tiin  provisions  effective  to  inaiire  that  all  in- 
rormatlou,  uses,  processes,  p&tents  and  other 
development*  resulting  Irom  any  activity 
untlert.ilcen  pursuant  to  such  agreement  or 
ojntract  will  be  made  readily  available  on 
fair  and  equlfcible  terms  to  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  and  industries  engaging  in  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  such  Industry. 

I  call  attention  to  that  paragraph  be- 
cause in  the  area  of  patent  legislation  we 
already  face  a  situation  wliich  should  not 
be  now  additionally  complicated.  At  the 
present  time.  Senator  McClellan's  com- 
mittee is  investigating  this  particular 
subject.  In  the  House  it  has  been  stated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  his  Intention  to  consider 
such  legislation  within  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  where 
the  subject  belongs. 

V/e  ought  not  to  be  approaching  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion.  However,  so  that  we  may  place 
our  minds  at  ease  about  the  fact  that 
this  tvpe  of  activity  is  already  careflUly 
con.ndered  and  can  be  taken  care  of 
"itliin  the  present  framework  of  Gov- 
ernment activity,  I  refer  you  to  the  Presi- 
dents  memorandum  on  patents  which, 
'•Ithout  any  question  completely  con- 
trols the  situation  and  accomplishes 
;*nat  needs  to  be  done  and  does  what  Is 
intended  to  be  done  by  this  language, 
ft  Is,  in  fact,  even  more  controlling  of 
'he  situation  tlian  the  language  In  the 
CXI 1437 


bill.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  when  this  bill  was 
being  discussed  in  the  committee  the 
hearings  show,  and  I  refer  you  to  page 
36  thereof,  that  when  Dr.  Nelson  was 
testifying  in  support  of  Secretary  Con- 
nor, he  said : 

Let  me.  It  I  may.  give  you  some  examples  of 
tlie  kind  of  research  that  may  be  done  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  the  present  system, 
the  present  configuration  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation. 

That  language  falls  exactly  In  line  with 
that  provision  of  the  Presidents  mem- 
orandum. At  section  1,  paragraph  a, 
subsection  I,  where  the  effort  is  made  to 
show  that  under  conditions  such  as  this 
where  we  legislate  to  improve  products, 
processes,  or  methods,  et  cetera,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  normally  acquire  or  re- 
serve the  right  to  acquire  the  principal 
or  exclusive  rights  throughout  the  world. 
I  touch  on  that  because  wherever  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  such  as  this 
where  great  Government  expenditures 
are  to  be  expected,  we  ought  to  expect 
that  the  agency  head,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  this  case,  will  most  cer- 
tainly do  what  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
proposals  included  herein  to  the  Presi- 
dents memorandum  and  take  those  steps 
which  will  can-y  out  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  this  regard. 

It  is  with  that  background,  then,  that 
I  ask  the  purpose  of  this  provision.  It 
is  my  hope  that  I  may  have  some  indi- 
cation from  the  committee  as  to  what  it 
proposed  to  do  in  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum  or  in  .support  of  it 
which  has  necessitated  the  committee  to 
place  this  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Fu-st  let  we  say  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Connect- 
icut that  the  committee  has  been  faced 
with  this  problem,  as  Indeed  has  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  for  some  time 
now.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  recall 
the  debate  over  the  controversy  on  other 
legislation  that  has  been  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5 
additional  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  say  it  all  resulted  out  of  the  highly 
controversial  issue  referred  to  commonly 
as  the  Long  amendment  in  the  other 
body.  I  would  say  that  our  committee 
has  another  bill  which  we  have  reported 
from  the  committee,  referred  to  as  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  which  came  from  the  other 
body  and  which  contained  the  drawn- 
out  and  complicated  Long  amendment. 
We  realized  we  were  going  to  be  faced 
with  this  problem  In  that  legislation. 
Also  there  are  several  members,  some 
members  of  our  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  who  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  and 
manifested  an  interest  In  it  over  a  period 
of  time.  They  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  their  Interest  and  their 
desire  with  regard  to  it. 

Senator  McClellan,  my  ovra  senior 
Senator,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 


the  other  body,  has  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  a  long  time.  And  I  will  say 
that  in  my  judgment  he  has  done  a  very 
fine  job  and  made  an  exceedingly  g{x>d 
record  and  a  lot  of  progress  toward  a  na- 
tional policy.  I  have  been  advised  of  the 
progress  that  that  subcommittee  has 
made  and  my  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator has  kept  me  advised.  He  has  ex- 
pressed some  interest  in  this  proposal, 
limited  as  it  is.  I  anticipate  that  sooner 
or  later  when  that  provision  is  put  in  the 
bill  a  national  policy  will  be  developed  by 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  that 
our  esteemed  colleague  and  chairman  of 
the  great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr,  Cel- 
LERl,  is  interested  and  has  been  working 
on  this  problem,  too.  So  in  view  of  this 
background  and  their  interest  and  of 
the  record  and  in  order  to  meet  partially 
some  of  tlie  interest  manifested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  we  worlted  out 
this  very  limited  approach.  We  did  it 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  applicable 
only  to  this  provision  and  only  to  the 
transportation  industry  and  related  in- 
dustries that  would  work  on  this  research 
and  demonstration  program. 

So  I  feel  that  we  have  not  transgressed 
unnecessarily;  we  hope  not,  and  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  do  so.  But  we  tried 
to  meet  the  situation  realistically  and 
practically. 

As  a  practical  situation  it  is  my  liope 
that  the  regular  committees  that  have 
jurisdiction  will  exercise  it  and  develop 
a  national  policy  on  a  program  of 
patents.  If  so,  certainly  it  will  supersede 
what  we  have  done  in  this  regard.  So 
the  gentleman  can  see  that  we  have  tried 
to  meet  the  problem  not  only  here  but  in 
another  bill  that  concerns  it  in  part,  in  a 
way;  that  we  have  tried  not  to  interfere 
with  the  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  but  have  tried  to  jo:n  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  great  demand  made  on  us  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  am  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  considering 
the  problem  which  arose  under  the  clean 
air  bill  which  I  think  is  the  bill  to  which 
he  was  referring.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  time  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  clean  air  bill  preceded  action  in  the 
Senate  which  took  place  from  that  date 
to  this.  The  clean  air  bill  had  a  patent 
amendment  included  in  the  Senate 
version,  but  since  then  the  Senate  has 
refused  to  place  the  so-called  Long 
amendment  in  two  bills  that  are  of  ex- 
treme importance,  the  space  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  pollution  biU.  There- 
fore, the  gentlemae's  concern  may  tie 
not  properly  placed,  for  he  mav  not  get 
the  same  challenge  in  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation as  in  the  so-called  clean  air  bill. 
The  action  which  has  taken  place,  dur- 
ing that  period,  has  been  to  allow  the 
agency  heads  to  conduct  themselves 
under  the  guidelines  of  the  President's 
patent  mcmorandtim.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  this  language,  although 
not  necessarily  harmful,  could  have  the 
tendency  to  cloud  the  issue.  It  may  have 
tlie  effect  of  muddying  up  the  waters. 

We  are  looking  to  the  time  when  there 
will  be  an  overall  Government  patent 
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policy  which  will  cover  all  agencies.  And 
what  we  do  here,  as  we  look  at  the 
language,  and  as  we  can  foresee  some  of 
the  problems,  may  run  in  contradiction 
to  that. 

For  example,  the  language  here 
"readily  available  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms'  is  subject  to  so  much  interpre- 
tation, the  question  comes  to  mind  how 
that  is  to  be  established,  whether  by  the 
contractor  or  by  the  agency  head  or  by 
a  combination  of  the  two. 

It  can  very  well  lead  us  down  the  road 
of  additional  confusion,  makingr  the  pos- 
sibility of  formulating  our  patent  policy 
even  more  difficult.  This  bill  is  of  ex- 
treme Importance.  It  will  cover  many 
sections  of  the  country  and  it  will  have 
an  important  effect  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  policy  as  it  affects  government 
and  industry  relations. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  lan- 
guage in  paragraph  2  on  page  7  of  the 
bill  pretty  well  answers  the  gentleman's 
question.  It  would  be  the  prime  respron- 
slbility  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
see  that  such  a  provision  is  included  in 
any  contracts  with  whomever  he  might 
enter  into  such  contracts  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  this  act. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  if  I 
may  have  1  additional  minute,  that  it  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  legislation  here  falls 
within  the  provisions  of  the  President's 
memorandum  where  the  Government 
would  take  a  very  strict  position.  Be- 
cause it  would  do  so  under  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation  which  is  before 
us.  I  am,  however,  disturbed  because 
this  language  can  add  to  the  problems 
which  are  already  so  monumental  in  the 
path  of  establishing  a  proper  Govern- 
ment patent  policy  and  I  believe  we 
should  avoid  activity  of  this  kind  In  fu- 
.t'vire  legislation. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Chaii'raan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  tor  calling  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  and  interest.  How- 
ever, there  are  just  two  statements  which 
I  would  like  briefly  to  get  into  the  Rec- 
ord. One  was  made  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Klrby.  who  is  the  group  vice  president  of 
Washington  Electric  Corp..  which  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  problems  of  this  kind.  He 
said  the  following  when  sisked  about  it: 
We  have  run  Into  this  problem  off  and  on 
In  many  phases  of  our  bvisincsi  and  I  believe 
that  the  research  and  development  program 
that  we  are  discussing  here  hiis  got  to  be  for 
the  Indu.'vtry.  I  would  expect  that  anything 
financed  by  the  Government  should  become 
the  property  of  everyone. 

Now.  with  that  concept,  this  amend- 
ment has  been  suggested  and  develope(t 

The  other  statement  was  Included  In 
the  report  in  which  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  Interested  It  appears  at  page 
13  of  the  report: 

If  and  when  the  Congress  enacts  such  leg- 
islation, its  provisions  may  take  the  place  of 
the  Instant  provision.    Until  sucli  time,  how- 


ever, the  Secreury  of  Commerce  would  be 
directed  to  insert  In  all  agreements  or  con- 
tracts entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  legisla- 
tion appropriate  provisions  agreed  to  between 
the  contracting  parties  which  would  be  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  objective  set  forth  in 
this  provision- 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  am  pleased  with 
that  explanation  and  I  have  noticed  Mr. 
Klrby's  remarks  in  the  hearings.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  meant  and  have  not 
had  occasion  to  ask  him.  But  I  do  think 
it  does  support  that  particular  objective 
here  that  the  record  be  made  clear  that 
in  this  particular  Instance  it  does  seem 
that  that  section  of  the  President's  mem- 
orandum docs  apply  and  that  this  lan- 
guage would  be  in  supplement  to  It  rather 
than  in  place  of  it. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Re:d]. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R. 
5863.  I  believe.  In  undertaking  research 
and  development  in  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  an  Important  purpose 
will  be  served.  It  is  true  we  need  to  get 
people  off  the  road  and  onto  the  rails 
where  It  can  be  done  conveniently.  I 
hope  further  this  high-speed  ground 
transportation  and  research  bill  will  be 
a  complement  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964:  that  there  will  be 
research  benefits  which  will  flow  to  the 
needs  of  urban  and  suburban  commuters. 
I  therefore  support  this  bill  and  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tmsrulshed  gentleman  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Staggers],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  handled  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  immensely  flattered  by  the  gracious 
and  generous  words  of  my  chairman. 
And  I  would  be  sinbuiarly  unapprecia- 
tive  it  I  did  not  take  a  moment  to  express 
my  very  great  pleasure  in  hearing  his 
kind  words.  I  would  also  acknowledge 
my  gratitude  to  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  who  has  likewise  been  more 
than  kind. 

May  I  say  that  our  chairman  has  car- 
ried on  the  fine  traditions  of  those  great 
and  distinguished  Americans  who  have 
headed  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  since  its  establish- 
ment in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic. 
Surely  the  shade  of  the  late  and  beloved 
Sam  Rayburn.  among  others,  has  looked 
down  on  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris!  with  approval  and  sfctis- 
facilon.  His  name  properly  belongs  In 
the  records  of  those  who  have  served  the 
Congress  and  the  N»tion  well,  exceed- 
ingly well.  I  feel  I  fan  say  this  without 
fear  of  contradictioix  there  has  come  out 
of  his  committee  tha  year  more  legis- 
lation affecting  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  Americans  in  this  and  succeeding 
generations  than  has  ever  been  fash- 
ioned by  any  committee  in  any  previous 
Congress.  And  these  bills,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  have  been  whipped  into 
shape  and  guided  through  the  Congress 
by  the  skill  and  energy  of  our  chairman. 


When  on  some  sad  day  In  the  future 
he  relinquishes  the  post  which  he  has 
adorned  for  a  decade,  he  will  carry  with 
him  the  honors  and  satisfaction  which 
accrue  to  an  Illustrious  career.  It  is  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  distinction  of  a 
seat  on  the  Federal  bench. 

In  relation  to  the  bill  under  discussion, 
I  have  only  a  couple  of  remarks  to  make 
I  think  it  is  a  good  bill;  it  is  one  that  has 
been  long  overdue.  I  cite  one  or  two  in- 
stances to  show  what  I  mean. 

In  1961  the  aircraft  and  parts  manu- 
facturers devoted  24  percent  of  their 
sales  to  research  and  development.  The 
railroad  suppliers  devoted  only  2  per- 
cent. In  1963  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
spent  S225  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  our  airlines.  It  put  S24 
million  Into  research  for  land  develop- 
ment, and  $13  million  into  our  water 
resources  problem.  About  $7  million  wa* 
put  Into  railroad  improvements,  but  this 
was  put  in  under  the  Urban  Act  tlial 
we  passed  a  year  or  two  ago. 

This  bill  Is  designed,  as  the  gentlemar 
from  Illinois  IMr.  SphingsrI  and  our 
chaii-man,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sa.= 
(Mr.  HARRi.sl  have  said,  to  convey  people 
between  cities.  The  President  asked  for 
it  tii  his  special  message  to  the  Congress, 
In  the  year  2000  it  Is  expected  that  our 
urban  communities  will  greatly  increase 
in  population,  and  something  must  be 
done  to  transport  the  people.  It  is  ex- 
pected by  the  year  1967  wlilch.  of  course, 
is  close  on  us.  that  we  will  have  over  2O0 
million  people  in  America.  Certainly,  as 
has  been  said,  because  of  our  population 
growth,  we  must  now  plan  something  so 
that  we  can  do  an  orderly  Job  in  trans- 
porting our  people  in  the  future.  This 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.  I  tliink 
it  is  a  good  bill,  and  it  is  a  good  start. 

The  bill  has  a  termination  date.  Three 
years  from  now  this  Congress  can  come 
back  and  take  another  look  at  it.  It 
terminates  completely  3  years  from  now 
If  we  want  to  continue  It  or  if  we  want 
to  go  at  this  in  another  way  at  that  time 
we  can  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  has  consumed  ;■ 
minutes. 

Mr.  H.ARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PicKti:!.  a  member  of  the  commii- 
lee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  provisions  found  in  section  3 
of  the  bill.    That  section  says: 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  limit  research  and  development  csrriea 
out  under  the  first  section  or  demonBtra- 
tlons  contracted  for  under  section  2  to  an? 
particular  mode  of  high-speed  grotind  trans- 
portation. 

There  was  considerable  feeling  in  the 
committee  that  if  we  limited  this  to  any 
one  single  mode  of  transportation,  we 
would  not  be  giving  enough  leeway  w 
the  overall  research  and  development 
program.  I  agree  with  that  principle 
and  I  am  glad  the  committee  has  put 
this  provision  In  the  bill.  I  think  it  u 
understood  though,  when  we  talk  in 
terms  of  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion at  this  particular  time,  while  the 
main    emphasis    will    be    on    rails,   we 
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do  have  a  possibility  of  developing  re- 
search programs  in  any  ^orm  of  trans- 
portation that  affects  the  ground — which 
to  me  means  immediately  in,  on,  or  above 
tlie  ground.  I  think  this  Is  much  better 
language  and  I  am  glad  the  committee 
put  it  In  the  bill. 

I  also  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought 
to  say  by  this  bill  that  we  are  in  a  way 
,'ierving  notice  to  the  railroad  suppliers 
as  well  as  to  the  railroads  themselves 
chat  they  should  spend  more  in  this 
particular  field  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  The  testimony  showed  that  from 
a  to  10  percent  of  expenditures  of  either 
suppliers  or  the  railroad  organizations 
themselves  was  spent  in  research  and 
development.  This  is  a  pitifully  small 
amount  of  money  in  my  opinion. 

Though  all  of  us  want  to  help  al- 
leviate the  transportation  problem  in 
the  north  and  northeast  corridor,  and 
we  recognize  that  tlie  situation  is  more 
eevere  there  than  in  other  sections  of 
the  comiti-y,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
saying  to  tliem  that  this  is  a  means  of 
establishing,  if  the  people  will  use  the 
seiMce,  such  services  as  may  be  devel- 
oped. But  this  is  not  going  to  be  just 
a  handout  and  we  are  not  going  to  sub- 
sidize the  railroads  for  any  indefinite 
period  of  time.  We  are  ti-ying  to  help 
in  this  partlciilar  field  by  providing  these 
grants. 

I  think  this  language  should  be  in 
llie  bill  and  I  am  hoping  it  will  serve 
as  a  springboard  for  thjse  suppliers  and 
the  railroads  to  take  f,  greater  part  in 
the  development  of  these  modes  of 
transportation.  Otherwise,  we  will  be 
pouring  good  money  after  bad. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Patten]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PATTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chali'man.  In  or- 
der that  we  might  preserve  the  continu- 
ity of  the  discussion,  I  want  to  comment 
on  the  reference  made  by  the  gentleman 
\from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle!  to  the  subject 
pi  section  3  of  the  bill  with  reference  to 
/  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
'  I  think  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
there  Is  Included  In  the  report  an  ex- 
planation of  that  section  that  makes  it 
clear  that  nothing  In  this  legislation  is 
Intended  to  limit  research  and  develop- 
ment or  demonstrations  carried  on  un- 
der It  to  any  particular  mode  of  high- 
speed transportation. 

As  1  endeavored  to  explain  in  my  orig- 
inal statement,  the  term  "high-speed 
ground  transportation"  comprehends,  but 
's  not  limited  to.  the  movement  of  people 
and  goods  by  land  on  special  purpose 
rtfhts-of-way  along  which  vehicles  will 
be  Kuided.  It  embraces  the  existing 
Diodes  of  transportation,  such  as  rail. 
motor,  and  others,  whether  or  not  oper- 
ating on  a  special  purpose  right-of-way 
iiioni;  which  vehicles  will  be  guided,  and 
Modes  now  under  development  or  which 
may  be  developed  during  the  period  of 
'he  program  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

In  my  earlier  discu.5sions  I  cited  sev- 
eral examples.    As  a  further  example.  I 


point  out  that  it  would  be  entirely  pos- 
sible to  undertake,  if  It  were  found  de- 
sirable from  research  and  development 
to  do  so,  to  use  a  5-mlle  strip  alongside 
an  interstate  highway  In  order  to  ex- 
periment. They  would  use  some  type  of 
motor  transportation  or  some  other  type 
of  power-fuel  transportation  along  the 
line. 

So.  we  cannot  tell  where  the  program 
will  take  us.  In  some  Instances,  even 
helicopter  service  could  become  part  of 
the  program.  So.  the  bill  is  an  effort  to 
cover  the  various  types  of  experiment, 
research,  and  demonstration  to  accom- 
plish the  total  purposes  intended  by  the 
bill. 

I  thought  that  statement  should  be 
included  in  the  record  following  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

IMr,  PiCKLEl. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTEN.'  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
raan  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  report  on  page  6 
points  out  clearly  that  research  and  de- 
velopment will  not  be  limited  to  raU. 
motor,  or  other  modes  of  existing  ground 
transportation,  but  wherever  the  pro- 
gram might  take  us. 

Mr.  HARRIS  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  But  again  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  primarily  we  are  trying  to  get 
at  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  and 
that  Is  the  development  of  high-speed 
transportation  in  some  possible  way. 
Perhaps  tliat  development  can  be  accom- 
plished on  the  roadbeds  of  the  railroads 
or  in  connection  therewith,  as  we  can 
see  it  today. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  :?entleman  yield  so  1  can 
ask  the  chairman  a  question? 

Mr,  PATTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  I  correct- 
ly understand  the  comments  that  have 
been  made,  research  in  this  particular 
field  would,  in  effect,  permit  any  form  of 
transportation  to  have  applied  to  It 
whatever  advanced  technology  can  be  ap- 
plied. The  gentleman  referred  to  heli- 
copter service.  I  wonder  If  he  would  ex- 
pound further  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  First,  as  I  explained 
earlier,  this  is  confined  to  the  subject  of 
Intercity  transportation.  Second,  the 
program  does  not  envisage  demonstra- 
tions in  water  transportation,  or  in  reg- 
ular aviation  transportation.  But  those 
related  matters  could  be.  and  would  be. 
expected  to  be  evaluated  in  connection 
with  the  results  obtained  from  research 
into  what  is  known  as  ground  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Whea  we 
refer  to  helicopter  and  the  hover-tjTJe 
aircraft,  we  are  involving  ourselves'  in 
some  of  the  slow  fUght  categories  of  air- 
craft. We  could  be  involved  In  a  con- 
verto  plane.  There  is  a  relationship.  I 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  program 
could  be  restricted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  tried  to  explain 
that  point.  I  believe  the  record  is  clear 
as  to  what  we  intend  and  what  we  have 
in  mind.    I  believe  that  Is  about  it. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
Uke  to  plead  with  the  Members  to  sup- 
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port  H  R.  5863.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
has  been  spending  millions  of  dollars  m 
the  last  10  years  to  subsidize  passenger 
service.  We  have  all  recognized  that  we 
have  enormous  problems.  If  we  wish  to 
go  to  New-  York  today  by  car.  we  would 
probably  find  ourselves  going  bumper  to 
bumper,  and  we  would  lose  an  hour  go- 
ing the  last  5  miles  as  we  try  to  approach 
Holland  Tunnel.  The  situation  :n  New 
York  has  been  so  bad  that  from  time  to 
time  we  hear  talk  that  passenger  cars 
will  be  prohibited  from  going  into  the 
city. 

For  all  these  and  other  reasons  I  think 
it  would  be  sad  if  those  of  us  in  public 
life  did  not  recognize  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  these  rail  facilities. 

We  have  about  400.000  people  in  my 
area  that  commute  every  day.  The  con- 
dition of  the  railroads  is  certainly  cha- 
otic, including  the  New  Jer.sey  Central 
Railroad,  which  is  involved  in"  this  new- 
proposed  merger.  It  has  been  In  receiv- 
ership most  of  the  time  since  1930.  and  its 
$100  bonds  are  selling  at  $45  or  less  now. 
They  cannot  go  ahead  with  research, 
and  they  show  no  mclination  to  do  so. 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
Uke  to  know  what  can  be  done,  let  me 
give  you  a  practical  Ulustration  here. 
Those  of  us  from  New  Jersey  who  like  to 
go  home,  go  by  plane  or  else  we  drive 
our  cars  home.  If  I  take  a  7 :  30  tram  out 
of  Washington  tonight,  I  will  get  home 
at  half  past  1.  The  railroad  cars  are 
filthy.  There  is  no  dining  car  on  the 
train  or  anything  else  of  comfort  or  con- 
venience. And  It  takes  me  over  5  hours. 
I  can  drive  in  my  automobile  in  3  hours 
and  I  can  go  home  by  plane  In  a  Uttle 
over  an  hour.  I  would  rather  go  by 
railroad. 

On  page  7  of  the  committee  report  you 
win  see  the  very  definite  Idea  that  "the 
Pemisylvania  Railroad  has.  They  have 
50  cars  now  ready  which  can  travel  at  up 
to  150  miles  an  how.  If  they  can  just 
get  the  word  from  us.  it  may  help.  I 
will  say  to  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut that  we  are  forever  hearing  where 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
is  going  to  quit,  to  stop,  and  go  bankrupt 
and  everj'thing  else.  They  will  benefit 
from  the  experiment  of  these  50  new  cars 
that  the  Pennsylvania  has.  because  they 
can  be  used  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  too. 

There  Is  much  in  addition  that  I  would 
like  to  say  about  this  bill  in  order  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Members,  but  I  do  not  feel  justified 
in  taking  any  more  of  your  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  thne. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  have 
watched  the  deterioration  of  tWs  Na- 
tion's rail  passenger  senices  and  facili- 
ties with  Increasing  concern  and  dismay. 
What  was  once  a  vigoro'as  and  prosper- 
ous part  of  our  transportation  system  is 
now  weak  and  distressed  and  in  danger 
of  bankruptcy. 

This  decline  Is  not  only  a  shock  to  the 
millions   of   per-^ons  who   rely   on    rail 
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travel,  a  disaster  to  the  railroads  and  the 
thousands  of  employees  losing  their  Jobs. 
an  increasing  burden  to  our  congested 
highways,  but  also  deprives  our  Nation  of 
a  valuable  a.sset  in  both  peace  and  war. 
The  action  I  hope  the  House  take* 
today  should  have  been  taken  many 
years  ago,  when  the  symptoms  of  rail 
passenger  trouble  first  appeared.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  it  is  lale.  but  there  is 
still  time  to  help  the  railroads  recover 
from  the  crisis  they  face  and  be  restored 
to  the  sound  physical  and  financial 
health  they  once-  enjoyed. 

By  undertaking  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstrations  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation  this  bill  provides. 
I  believe  we  will  do  what  is  right  and 
necessary  and.  hopefully,  bring  railroads 
to  a  closer  competitive  level  with  air 
travel. 

I  do  not  say  this  because  1  am  one  of 
the  many  cosponsors  of  this  program,  or 
because  one  of  the  research  or  develop- 
ment projects  may  be  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  the  congressional  district  I  rep- 
resent. 

I  say  it  because  it  is  obvious  to  any 
person  that  rail  passenger  service  is  in 
serious  trouble  ar.d  if  substantial  Fed- 
eral aid  is  not  provided  now,  service  will 
grow  worse  and  eventually  end.  And 
that  would  be  a  great  tragedy. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  I  m'.ght  say  that  there  are 
three  or  four  matters  I  want  to  call  their 
attention  to.  and  it  might  require  a  few 
minutes  more  tJ  do  it.  I  understand 
that  I  only  have  7  minutes  remaining, 
and  I  ask  the  t'enlleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  NELSk-sl  If  he  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  yield  me  a  little  additional  time  if  it 
is  nece5si;ry  in  order  to  straighten  these 
matters  out. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  they  fit  in  with 
this  overall  program. 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to.  for  the  Information  of  the 
Members — and  I  take  this  time  now  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  we  get  to  the  5- 
minute  rule,  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant and  we  will  get  some  inquiries 
about  it — are  the  provisions  of  section  6 
of  the  bill  which  provide  that  the  Secre- 
taiT  shall  see  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  employees  of  any  common  carrier 
who  may  be  affected  by  any  demonstra- 
tion carried  out  under  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  such  public  car- 
rier under  such  section.  Then  it  goes  on 
to  describe  the  protections  insofar  as 
standards  are  concerned  oi  employees 
who  may  be  so  affected  by  it.  In  doing 
so  we  have  included  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 52it<  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  This  carries  out  the  general  trend 
that  was  included  in  the  mass  transit 
program  that  this  Congress  adopted  some 
time  ago.  So  this  is  rather  consistent. 
I  call  this  to  your  attention,  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  you  that  there 
has  been  some  Inquiry  among  some  of 
the  motor  carriers,  the  bus  people,  that 
is.  about  the  advisability  of  making  this 


particular  problem,  insofar  as  it  affects 
the  motor  bus  Industry,  applicable  to 
section  52ic)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  We  do  not  believe,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  we  shotild  do  that.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  protecting  em- 
ployees. We  believe  it  is  more  consist- 
ent. The  committee  in  working  out  this 
problem  has  done  so  in  consultation  with 
the  industry,  with  the  RLEA  organiza- 
tion, and  with  the  AFI^CIO  organiza- 
tion. So  we  believe  we  have,  as  far  as  we 
can  see  at  this  time,  met  that  problem  as 
effectively  as  we  could  expect  to  at  this 
time. 

FLIGHT   SERVICE  STATIONS 

Another  thing  that  I  would  hke  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  in  connec- 
tion with  our  transportation  program  has 
to  do  with  flight  service  stations.  This 
House  has  been  tremendously  interested 
in  this  program  for  some  time. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  held  hearings 
on  a  proposal  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  which  would 
have  consolidated  flight  senice  stations 
in  many  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  created  great  Interest  among 
many  Members  of  Congress. 

You  will  recall  that  we  filed  a  commit- 
tee report.  No.  1754  of  the  88th  Congress, 
2d  session,  on  August  11  last  year,  having 
to  do  with  this  subject  matter.  I  refer 
to  this  for  the  record  in  case  you  want 
to  refer  to  the  report  because  of  inquiries 
that  you  may  enter. 

Alsp.  you  may  remember  that  we  had 
a  controversy  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  the  appropriations,  in 
which  we  who  were  interested  in  the 
problem  proposed  to  amend  the  appro- 
priations bill  contrary  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  in  a  rather  spirited  debate  the 
matter  was  resolved  on  a  very  close  vote, 
in  which  we  prevailed. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  as  time  has  gone 
on  this  matter  has  worked  out  very  sat- 
isfactorily. Now,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  update  the  record  and.  if 
possible,  conclude  the  controversy  over 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  flight 
service  stations.  The  hearings  were  ne- 
cessitated by  a  proposed  course  of  action 
which  the  FAA  had  adopted  in  partici- 
pation with  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

In  a  press  release  back  in  February 
1964,  the  FAA  listed  some  42  stations 
which  were  slated  for  conversion,  and  it 
became  obvious  that  a  much  lar?er  num- 
ber of  stations  w  ould  either  be  eliminated 
or  reduced  to  a  part-time  basis.  The 
second  group  totaled  137  locations 
throughout  the  domestic  United  States. 
This  prei^s  release  created  quite  a  furor. 
All  of  this  Is  reflected  In  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  the  subject  of  flight  serv- 
ice stations — 88th  Congres.5.  2d  session. 
House  Report  No.  1754. 

The  committee,  in  its  report  and  in 
subsequent  action  on  the  floor,  made  It 
clear  that  no  cutxailment  of  flight  service 
stations  would  be  expected  until  the  FAA 
ran  tests  on  the  feasibility  of  a  curtail- 
ment program  and  reported  the  results 
of  such  tests  to  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  The  FAA 
agreed  to  this. 


The  FAA  also  entered  into  a  similar 
commitment  with  the  Approprialioiii 
Conrniittee  of  the  other  body. 

In  1965.  the  Agency  has  conducted 
tests  at  4  locations — Delta,  Utah.  Junc- 
tion, Tex..  Manhattan.  Kans.,  and  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C. — the  Myrtle  Beach  test  site 
is  actually  at  Crescent  Beach,  a  civil  field 
about  15  miles  from  the  site  of  the  Myrtle 
Beach  Flight  Service  Station,  which  Is 
located  on  a  military  field  that  is  closed 
to  civil  aircraft.  These  test  sites  are 
Identified  as  flight  service  facilities,  or 
PSP's. 

While  these  tests,  and  other  expen- 
ences  of  the  agency,  tend  to  establish 
that  substantial  sums  may  be  saved,  at 
some  locations,  without  impairment  to 
safety  requirements,  they  do  not  estab- 
lish a  basis  for  a  wholesale  consolidauon 
program  such  as  was  advanced  by  the 
Agency  last  year.  Where  there  are  places 
which  have  few  or  no  night  operations  by 
ciyll  aircraft,  it  is  entirely  pi-acticable 
and,  indeed,  highly  desirable  that  the 
night  shift  of  flight  service  specialists  be 
either  reduced  or  eliminated.  We  do  not 
want  or  expect  the  FAA  to  employ  idle 
specialists  or  maintain  idle  equipment. 

However,  under  present  circumstances, 
becaiise  of  Its  commitment  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  difficult  for  the  Agency  to 
make  any  changes  in  its  system.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  keep  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  in  a  continuing  status  quo  posi- 
tion. In  view  of  the  test  results,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Agency  dated  August  11.  1965. 
which  I  will  quote  from  now  but  ask  to 
have  Included  In  its  entirely,  it  now  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  should  release  the 
Agency  from  its  commitment  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

FEDEJtAL  Aviation  Aoenct. 
Wa.ihington,  DC,  Augu.it  11.  ISCi 
Hon  Ohem  Haeeis. 

Chairman.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  House  of  Representatha, 
Washington.  DC. 
De.ar  M».  Chadiman:  In  accordance  with 
your  request.  I  submit  our  findings  concern- 
ing the  proposed  flight  service  station  mod- 
ernization pl.in.  Tlie  field  testing  on  fllgHt 
&er\'tce  stations  was  completed  on  June  3D. 
106.5.  and  the  reports  submitted  by  regluns 
and  user  groups  liave  been  complied  and 
s.t%idled  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
ha^e  resulted  in  the  following  conclusions: 
I  Plight  information  services  provided  by 
the  Agency  must  be  responsive  to  the  aero- 
nautical needs  and  tailored  to  fulfill  these 
needs  In  all  parts  of  the  country  with  due 
consideration  to  cost  of  the  services  provided 
At  some  locations  these  aeronautical  needs 
can  be  fulfilled  without  the  necessity  o! 
manning  an  FSS  24  hours  each  day. 

2.  Growing  out  of  the  tests  the  avlntlon 
Information  desks  ( AlDi .  which  provide  .sell- 
.servlce  aeronautical  Information,  were  well 
received  and  should  IM  established  as  the 
need  for  service  meets  the  criteria  being 
developed. 

3  An  extensive  consolidation  program 
should  not  be  lmplement<d  at  this  time. 

In  Bummary.  the  service  needed  In  eacB 
area  Is  to  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  the  level  of  service  adjusted  to  the  aero- 
nautical needs  as  evaluated  in  coordination 
with  user  groups.  In  some  cases  this  may 
mean  a  reduction  of  hours  of  service  and  la 
some  cases  Innovation  of  a  new  service  where 
no  flight  service  station  Is  functioning.  Fur- 
ther,   no   wholesale    consolidation   of   fl'S''' 
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service  stations  Is  plsntted.  In  all  coses,  the 
cott  and  need  for  service  will  be  the  para- 
mii'int  considerations. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  this  concept 
he  not  been  coordlnat<d  with  the  Bureau  of 
ihp  Budget  or  the  aviation  user  groups. 
However,  this  will  be  done  prior  to  proceed- 
ing with  the  program. 
Sincerely. 

D.  D.  THOMA.S. 

Deputy  Administrator. 

Now.  quoting  from  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator's letter: 

1  Flight  Information  services  provided  by 
ihe  Agency  must  be  responsive  to  the  aero- 
nautical needs  and  tailored  to  fulfill  these 
needs  In  all  parts  of  the  country  with  due 
con.sideratlon  to  cost  of  the  services  provided 
At  some  locations  these  aeronautical  needs 
can  be  fulfilled  without  the  necessity  of 
manning  an  FSS — 

That  is.  flight  service  station — 
24  liours  each  day. 

If  you  recall,  that  is  what  resulted  frpm 
the  controversy — 

2  Growing  out  of  the  tests  the  aviation 
latcrmatlon  desks  (AID),  which  provide 
sel(-.Mrvice  aeronautical  Information,  were 
well  received  and  should  be  established  as 
tlie  need  tor  service  meets  the  criteria  being 
developed. 

That  is  important — 

3.  — 

And  this  is  most  important — 
An  extensive  consolidation  program  should 
not  be  implemented  at  this  time. 

That  means  that  the  42  stations  that 
they  were  going  arbitrarily  to  dtmip  Into 
a  coasolldated  program  will  not  be  wiped 
out.  but  the  letter  goes  on  to  say  that 
they  win  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  I  think  this  i.s  a  vei-y  great  serv- 
ice Uiat  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
have  accomplished  in  helping  to  work 
out  this  program  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis. 

In  my  judgment  the  Agency  now 
ftants  to  be  returned  to  the  position  it 
was  in  prior  to  the  time  that  it  under- 
took a  program  for  an  extensive  conver- 
■?ion  or  cutback  of  its  flight  ser\'ice  sta- 
tions. I  support  this.  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  great  deal  of  work  went  Into  that 
earlier  conversion  program,  but  the  rec- 
ord establishes  that  the  program  was  Ill- 
advised  and  unfortunately  did  not  take 
all  necessary  factors  into  consideration. 
With  commendable  candor,  this  is  both 
recognized  and  admitted  by  the  Agency. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Agency 
will  not  go  forward  with  any  large-scale 
consolidation  plan.  In  new  of  this.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Agency's  flexibility  should 
be  restored  by  releasing  it  from  Its  com- 
niltment.  The  Agency  will  thereby  be 
free  to  initiate  new  service  where  needed. 
to  Increase  the  level  of  senice  where  re- 
tiuired,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  services  where  warranted 
by  the  particular  facts  concerning  indi- 
vidual locations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  certainly  appreciate  this 
statement  with  reference  to  flight  service 
stations  because,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  is  a  matter  of  prime  Interest  in  many 


areas  of  the  country.  The  gentleman  in- 
dicated, as  I  imderstand.  In  discussing 
point  3,  there  will  not  be  arbitrary  closing 
of  these  42  stations.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  will  be  no  mass 
consolidated  action  taken  to  close  these 
stations  arbitrarily  and  automatically 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr,  Harris] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  additional  new  information  on  what 
stations  might  be  closed  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  are  now  no 
groups  or  lists  of  stations  slated  for  fu- 
ture closing.  As  I  have  stated,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  Agency  to  make  any  future 
changes — which  coiUd  mean  everything 
from  closing  a  station  to  opening  one — 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  information  which  has  been  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  gentlera.^n  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  who 
has  also  helped  and  cooperated  in  re- 
solving this  problem  and  who  has  done 
extensive  work  and  research  in  connec- 
tion with  It. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chah-man.  I  want  to  make  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  of  the  House  aware 
of  what  has  tran.spired  here  Insofar  as 
improving  what  I  think  is  a  necessary 
service  to  the  aviation  program  through- 
out the  country.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  .■Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Harris!,  and  I,  as  I  recall,  were 
the  two  iirime  movers  as  v.e  a.skcd  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  change 
Its  opinion  on  the  date  of  the  debate  to 
which  the  chairimn  alluded  in  his  com- 
ments, and  I  believe  we  should  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  that  once 
in  a  while  there  are  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  aware  of  some  of  these  problems 
and  that,  perhaps,  we  can  offer  some  ad- 
vice and  counsel  to  the  agencies  down- 
town. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee 
know,  the  FAA  at  that  time  was  taking 
an  opposite  position  and  I  think  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  'Mr.  Har- 
pisl.  Mr.  Williams,  and  all  of  the  other 
members  of  that  committee  who  involved 
themselves  in  this  fight,  in  addition  to  al! 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  are  certainly 
de.serving  of  the  highest  commendation 
on  the  part  of  this  body  and  I  certainly 
want  to  personally  thank  the  gentleman 
for  taking  such  a  great  stand. 

Mr.  Dole,  of  Kansas,  in  particular, 
while  not  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  was  of 
tremendous  help  in  rallying  other  Mem- 
bers to  join  us  in  stop.-^ing  the  directive 
to  close  the  42  flight  service  stations 
throughout  the  country.  Without  his 
help,  I  am  sure  several  flight  service  sta- 
tions in  his  district  would  be  closed  by 
now.  He  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendation  and  thanks  for  his  help 


m  turning  the  tide  We  were  right  on 
this  matter,  the  Hou^e  supported  our 
cause  and  the  FAA  has  now  fully  recog- 
nized the  correctness  of  our  position  by 
completely  reevaluating  their  program. 
We  will  all  look  forward  to  supporting 
any  of  their  proposals  that  will  improve 
the  communications  and  navigation 
capability  for  aviation  throughout  this 
great  Nation. 

Mr,  HECHLER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr  HARRIS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
niaji  from  West  Virginia, 

Mr,  HECHLER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  work  in  connection  with  re- 
taining flisht  service  stations.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Wtt- 
LiAMs],  whose  subcommittee  conducted 
the  hearings  in  1964.  also  deserves  a 
lot  of  credit  for  the  conscientious  man- 
ner in  which  he  probed  to  the  roots  of 
this  problem.  I  am  gratified  with  the 
way  in  which  Congress  has  helped  to 
resolve  this  Issue  which  means  so  much 
to  general  aviation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  February,  1964.  it  became  apparent 
that  the  flight  service  station  at  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  might  be  closed  down  for 
economy  reasons.  The  proposal  to  "re- 
mote" the  operation  of  this  station  was 
wholly  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  providing  navigational  aid  to 
those  general  aviation  pilots  in  moun- 
tainous territory  when  the  weather  might 
prove  to  be  marginal.  I  am  delighted, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  official  report 
which  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
tMr.  Harris  1  has  given  to  us.  which  indi- 
cates that  the  Huntington  flight  service 
station  will  be  preserved  and  that  there 
will  be  no  wholesale  closing  of  such  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  HARRIS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

SL'PEaSONlf    TBANSPORT    PROGRAM 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  another  most  important 
subject  in  connection  with  our  overall 
transportation  program  that  I  mentioned 
earlier  In  the  afternoon.  Recently,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  announced  that 
it  had  signed  an  IS  months  cost-shar- 
ing contract  with  the  two  airframe  and 
the  two  engine  manufacturers  partici- 
pating in  the  development  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  to  implement  the  detail 
design  and  test  plane  of  the  program 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  include  a  full 
statement  of  this  action  al  this  point  m 
the  Record,  but  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  the  estimated 
total  fiscal  requirement  for  the  18  months 
phase  of  the  airframe  and  engine  con- 
tract efforts  will  be  S220  million,  of  which 
S140  million  will  be  requested  as  the  ini- 
tial effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  It  will 
require  at  that  time  some  authorization 
of  the  Congress  In  order  to  proceed  with 
it.  This  represents  a  long  time  but  nec- 
essary program. 

I  would  also  remind  the  members  of 
the  Committee  that  the  main  elements 
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In  this  contract  which  are  to  be  accom- 
plished during  this  contract  period  will 
be  outlined  by  me  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  and  it  will  include  a  part  of  the 
engine  development  effort — the  elements 
contained  in  that- — as  well  as  the  ele- 
ments in  the  airframe  soon  to  be  ac- 
complished during  that  period. 

I  only  hope  that  when  the  time  comes 
and  when  they  have  the  first  flight  of 
the  supersonic  craft  that  wherever  I  may 
be,  if  the  good  Lord  lets  me  live,  I  will 
be  invited  to  eo  along  with  the  first  flight 
In  this  effort,  because  I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  interesting  experience. 

The  statement  follows: 
ScPEESONic    Transport    Contbacts    Imple- 

Mt.sriSG  18-MoNTH  Design  Phase  op  Pro- 

OKAM     SIGNED     WITH     TWO     AlBnuME.     TWO 
ENGINE    ManUFACTUP.EKS 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  signed 
18-monih.  cost-sharing  contracts  with  the 
two  airframe  and  two  engine  manufacturers 
parTlcipatmg  In  development  of  the  U.S.  su- 
personic transport  to  implement  the  detailed 
design  and  test  phu^e  of  the  program  recom- 
mer^ded  to  Congress  by  the  President. 

The  airframe  contractors  are  the  Boeing 
Co.  and  Locltheed  Aircraft  Corp.  The  en- 
gine contractors  are  General  Electric  and  the 
Pratt  «  Whitney  Division  of  United  Aircraft 
Corp  Each  has  conducted  contract  SST 
design  since  June  1.  1964. 

Cost-sharing  provisions  of  the  contracts 
continue  the  basic  2S-perct-'nt  contractor 
cost-share  In  effect  since  June  I.  1064,  with 
modifications  ba£ed  on  contractor  perform- 
ance. 

Tlie  contracts  since  June  1.  1984.  provided 
for  repayment  of  a  contractor's  25-percent 
cost -share  if  the  contractor  was  eliminated 
from  the  program.  Under  the  new  con- 
tract? (I)  contractors  who  may  be  elim- 
inated from  the  program  on  December  31, 
1966,  lollowlng  further  Govemment-alrline 
design  evaluation  will  receive  repayment  of 
the  25-percent  coet-share  only  If  they  meet 
specihed  a.rcrait  or  engine  penormance 
objectives,  and  (3)  contractors  selected  to 
continue  at  that  time  will  receive  credits 
against  cost-shiire  provisions  of  follow-on 
prototype  contracts  If  they  meet  the  speci- 
fied objectives. 

Contract  objectives  established  for  the  i8- 
month  phase  include  completion  and  optimi- 
zation of  airframe  detailed  designs,  engine 
prototype  construction  and  operation,  com- 
ponent development,  and  extensive  testing 
In  both  the  airframe  and  engine  areas  to 
enable  commencement  of  construction  of 
preproductlon  proiot>pes  with  a  high  degree 
of  confidence. 

Contract  period  is  July  1.  19G5.  to  December 
31.  1966.  Worlc  previously  contracted  for 
July,  which  Initiated  accelerated  design  ef- 
fort for  this  phase.  Is  Included  In  the  18- 
month  contracts. 

The  President  has  requested  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  S140  million  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  Initiate  the  18-month  effort. 

Contract  funding  under  this  appropriation 
would  Include  S37  million  for  each  airframe 
manufacturer  and  S36  million  for  each  en- 
gine contractor  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  both  figures  including  Government  and 
industry  cost  shares. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $60  million  In 
fiscal  5ear  1964  for  SST  design.  Contract  ef- 
fort for  the  months  of  July  and  .August,  com- 
mencing the  new  18-month  phase,  and  pre- 
vious design  contracts  have  been  funded 
under  tl^-.s  appropriation. 

Estlm-^.ted  total  ^cal  requirement  for  the 
18-month  phase  of  airframe  and  engine  con- 
tract eSort  Is  »220  million,  of  which  the  re- 
quested $140  million  represents  initial  ef- 
fort. 


Under  the  contracts,  the  airframe  compa- 
nies will  submit  designs  for  Goverment-alr- 
llne  evaluation  of  progress  In  November  1965. 
Both  airframe  and  engine  contractors  will 
submit  detailed  proposals  containing  both 
design  and  refined  cost  Information  for  ex- 
haustive evaluation  In  October  1966. 

Main  elements  of  airframe  effort  to  be  ac- 
complished during  the  contract  period: 

1.  Comprehensive  supersonic,  transonic, 
and  subsonic  wind  tunnel  model  tests  to  op- 
timize the  performance  and  economics  of 
configurations, 

2.  Completion  of  structural  and  system 
design  details,  final  Identification  of  mate- 
rials and  processes,  and  tests  of  substantial 
sections  of  aircraft  structures. 

3.  Mocltup  cor»structlon  In  full  scale  to 
Investigate  design  problems  ol  critical  air- 
craft elements.    ' 

4.  Design  and  development  of  tooling  to 
establish  the  capability  for  preproductlon 
prototype  construction. 

5.  Preparation  of  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed technical  proposals  for  the  follow- 
on  program  to  fabricate  and  test  for  100 
fliglit  hours  two  preproductlon  prototype 
SST  aircraft, 

Miin  elements  of  engine  effort  to  be  ac- 
complished during  the  contract  period: 

1.  Assembly  and  test  of  three  fuU-scale 
pi'ototype  SST  engines  and  achievement  of 
a  minimum  of  100  test  hours  during  the  18- 
month  period. 

2.  Development  and  test  of  full-scale  en- 
gine components — compressors,  combustora, 
turbines — for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
both  endurance  and  performance  capa- 
billtles- 

3.  Ci^RstrucUon  of  full-scale  engln? 
:n:icltups  lor  utilization  In  design,  and  in 
coordination  of  Installations  with  the  air- 
frame manufacturers  In  order  to  In.sure  com- 
patibility between  engine  and  airframe. 

4.  Prepar.ulon  of  comprehensive  proposals 
for  a  foUow-on  program  to  provide  englne.«3 
for  prDprotluctlon  prototype  aircraft  and 
necCft.^.ary  support  In  the  100-hour  flight  test 
period. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  ask 
your  indulgence  on  one  more  matter 
which  I  believe  is  necessary  and  vital 
and  I  a.sk  your  attention  to  this  because 
it  is  probably  going  to  get  some  reaction 
around  here. 

JET  SERVICE  FOR  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 
AmPOBT 

We  know  that  there  is  a  controversy 
over  the  utilization  of  international  air- 
ports Dulles  and  Friendship,  Up  to  this 
point  the  genera!  policy  that  has  been 
pursued  with  justification  and  merit  Is 
that  the  Jets  can  operate  only  at  Friend- 
ship and  Dulles.  The  policy  has  been  to 
permit  no  scheduled  air  carrier  jet  op- 
erations out  of  National  Airport. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  fine  facil- 
ity, the  National  Airport,  and  we  have 
reached  the  stage  in  the  development 
and  utilization  of  airplanes  that  we  have 
to  permit  and  authori?e  and  direct  some 
jet  operations  at  National  Airport. 

I  see  members  of  the  Committee  on 
ApproprialiorLs  sitting  on  the  floor  here, 
particularly  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tion Committee.  I  am  sure  that  air  serv- 
ice for  our  Nation's  Capital  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  chairman  and  his  commit- 
tee, 

I  believe  the  time  has  arrived,  if  it  has 
not  already  passed,  when  we  should  ex- 
pect a  reasonable  level  of  jet  air  service 
at  Washington  National  Airport.  For 
some  time  the  business  jets  and  the  FAA 


jet  have  been  operating  from  that  air- 
port, but  thus  far  no  scheduled  air  car- 
rier has  been  allowed  to  operate  jets  to 
and  from  our  closest  aiiport. 

I  recognize  that  the  first  jets  were 
large  long-range  aircraft  which,  despite 
their  valued  contribution  to  our  trans- 
portation system,  would  present  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  noise  and  weight  and 
rtUTWay  limitations  which  would  tend  to 
exclude  them  from  Washington  Nation- 
al. However,  the  carriers  now  have 
many  choices  as  to  jet  equipment  and  we 
can  expect  conversion  by  all  of  the 
trunkline  carriers  to  complete  jet  flights. 
Many  of  the  local  caniers  also  have  jet* 
on  order.  Mohawk  will  introduce  BAC- 
111  jet  service  on  its  system  September 
15. 

In  1964,  73  percent  of  all  domestic 
trunkline  passenger  miles  was  performed 
in  pure  jet  aircraft  and  an  additional  12 
percent  was  performed  in  turboprop 
equipment.  This  left  only  15  percent  of 
the  trunkline  passenger  miles  in  piston 
engine  aircraft,  and  the  trend  continues. 

Stuart  Tipton,  the  president  of  the 
ATA,  in  a  recent  statement  before  the 
^Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  other  body 
stated  that  failure  to  open  Washington 
National  to  jets  is  forcing  many  airlines 
to  maintain  piston  engine  schedules 
longer  than  is  necessary.  He  descnbed 
the  restrictions  against  jet  service  at 
Washington  National  as  controlling  the 
quality  of  service  provided  for  huntireds 
of  miles  north,  south,  and  west.  Neitlirr 
he  nor  the  FAA  nor  I  know  of  any  tech- 
nical or  operational  barrier  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  opening  the  airport  to  at 
least  the  smaller  airline  jets  tomorrow. 
This  would  include  such  aircraft  as  the 
Douglas  DC-9  v.ith  a  capacity  up  to  90, 
the  Boeing  737  with  a  capacity  ui3  to 
113,  and  the  BAC-111  with  a  capacity  up 
to  74. 

An  Air  Ti'ansport  Association  survey 
discloses  that  as  of  June  30,  1965,  our 
airlines  have  had  on  order  480  aircraft 
valued  at  S2.4  billion.  Of  these  aircraft 
on  firm  order,  342  are  Boeing  727s  and 
737's,  Douglas  DC-93  and  BAC-lll's. 
These  aii'planes  were  designed  for  short 
and  medium  range  iparkets  and  not  for 
the  coast-to-coast  or  transocean  mar- 
kets. Of  these  342,  294  were  ordered  by 
trunkline  carriers. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  summer  sched- 
ules of  the  air  carriers  operating  at 
Washington  National  called  for  some  251 
departures  daily.  That  figure  does  not 
include  the  local  service  carriers  but 
merely  the  nine  trunkline  carriers  which 
fiy  in  and  out  of  Washington  National. 
Eastern  had  85  departures  and  United 
was  next  with  64.  The  rest  of  the  car- 
riers range  downward  to  one  for  Branift 
Obriously  BranifT  could  with  its  one 
flight  a  day  be  the  first  carrier  offerin? 
all  tet  service  to  and  from  Washington 
National,  and  just  as  obviously  It  will  be 
some  time  before  Eastern  could  replace 
its  hea\'y  volume  of  service  entirely  with 
jets. 

The  carriers  and  the  PAA  will  have 
many  problems  to  work  out  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  these  problems  are  attaclced 
in  a  cooperative  manner  a  prompt  and 
smooth  transition  to  a  satisfactory  level 
ol  Jet  service  can  be  achieved.   In  calling 
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for  a  move  In  this  direction,  I  am  by  no 
ineans  unmindful  of  the  new,  if  not  ad- 
ditional, noise  problem  which  this  could 
brine  about.  No  doubt  this  will  be  an- 
other reason,  in  addition  to  equipment 
availability,  why  jet  service  will  have  to 
(jome  to  Washington  National  on  a  step- 
by -step  rather  than  an  all-at-once  basis. 
However,  with  their  higher  speeds  and 
more  rapid  rates  of  climb  the  new  small 
jets  will  not  be  in  the  immediate  area  of 
the  airport  for  nearly  as  long  as  the 
present  piston  aircraft  are  on  their 
flights.  I  understand  that  particular 
types  of  piston  aircraft  have  generated 
continuing  complaints  over  the  years, 
vniile  the  jets  may  bring  some  new  noise 
complaints,  it  Is  hoped  that  by  replacing 
pision  aircraft  they  will  eliminate  large 
numbers  of  the  old  complaints. 

In  any  event,  we  have  to  move  forward 
with  the  times  and  neither  difficult  prob- 
lems nor  the  existence  of  Dulles  or 
Friendship  airports  appear  to  me  to  be 
lessons  sufBcient  to  support  the  retarda- 
tion or  regression  of  Washington  Na- 
tional. Therefore.  I  would  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  the  scheduled  air  carriers  and 
the  PAA  will  promptly  work  out  a  firm 
realistic  plan  and  that  we  will  In  the 
very  near  if  not  the  Immediate  future, 
see  the  inauguration  of  a  high  level  of 
pure  jet  service  at  Washington  National. 

This  can  be  done  in  a  way  that  will 
utilize  both  the  Dulles  International  Air- 
port and  Friendship  Ah-port,  with  Na- 
tional, all  of  which  can  provide  the  need- 
ed service  for  this  great  Capital  of  the 
United  States. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention  because 
it  is  something  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  see 
that  a  decision  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
adequate  service  to  the  whole  community 
across  the  board  on  a  national  basis. 

■>.:r.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
sentleman     from     Pennsylvania      (Mr. 

SciUVElKEHl. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  liigh-speed  bill. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  the  first 
step  in  solving  a  critical  problem  plagu- 
ms  the  country  today.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  spending  of  S90  million  during 
the  next  3  years  for  demonstrations  in 
intercity,  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion and  related  research  and  develop- 
ment. 1  wish  to  assure  the  Congress  that 
passage  of  the  bUl  assures  tangible  re- 
sults in  the  near  future,  as  well  as  long- 
range  advances  in  transportation. 

Yesterday  oflicials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  told  me  they  could  have  special 
■iuperspeed  trains  in  operation  13  months 
after  congressional  approval  of  the  bill. 
Under  the  bill  S9.6  million  is  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
help  finance  a  demonstration  project  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington,  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials  also  told 
me  that  they  are  willing  to  match  or 
exceed  the  Government  grant  in  order 
to  provide  safe,  fast,  reliable,  and  eco- 
nomical travel  between  New  York  and 
Washington. 

The  new  150-mile-an-hour  trains 
could  go  from  New  York  to  Washington 
m  less  than  3  hours,  cutting  an  hour  off 
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present  travel  time  between  the  two 
cities. 

Designs  for  the  trains  have  already 
been  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  private  contractors  and  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road is  presently  studying  the  designs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  demonstra- 
tions would  involve  acquisition  of  up  to 
50  new  individually  motored,  electrically 
propelled  cars  Incorporating  advanced 
standards  in  riding  quality,  passenger 
comfort,  and  rate  of  acceleration  and 
biakillg. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  of  importance  to  all 
of  the  United  States  and  not  just  to  the 
northeast  coiTidor.  ElEcient  surface 
transportation  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  economic  growth  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  demon- 
stration will  provide  a  test  of  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  expanding  and  im- 
proving intercity  noncommuter  rail  pas- 
senger service.  That  demonstration  is 
only  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government's 
efforts  to  see  to  it  that  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  tlie  Nation  is  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Of  all  modes  of  transportation  In  the 
national  system,  high-speed  groimd 
transportation  is  the  most  undeveloped. 
As  a  problem  for  the  most  part  involv- 
ing interstate  activity.  State  and  local 
governments  are  limited  in  their  ability  to 
solve  it.  And  the  high  cost  and  high  risk 
of  developing  a  superspeed  ground  trans- 
portation system  Inliibils  private  cor- 
porations from  making  large  capita!  in- 
vestments without  the  help  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  w^lth  its  built-in 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry,  will  result 
in  improvement  of  transportation  facili- 
ties between  our  cities  and  in  benefit  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  speak  in  support  of  H  R. 
5863.  Along  with  Senator  Pell,  I  spon- 
sored the  compact  bill  to  create  an  inter- 
state authority  for  improving  transpor- 
tation in  the  northeast  corridor. 

I  have  ridden  the  Tokaido  Line  In 
Japan  and  am  convinced  of  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  such  a  "bullet  train" 
operation  here. 

At  the  present  time.  I  am  drafting 
Federal  legislation  based  on  my  experi- 
ence negotiating  an  interstate  compact 
for  the  operation  of  a  mass  transit  sys- 
tem in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  which  should  stimulate  thought  re- 
garding creation  of  a  compact  agency  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  a  "bullet 
train"  in  the  corridor. 

Increased  population,  increased  ur- 
banization, and  Increased  intercity  travel 
have  combmed  to  make  the  enactment 
of  this  type  of  legislation  a  necessity. 

In  my  home  county  of  Prince  Georges, 
adjacent  to  Washington,  DC,  750  people 
a  week  are  moving  in.  By  1980.  it  is 
estimated  that  intertrafflc  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Baltimore  will 
rise  from  33.800  trips  daily  to  98,000  trips 
daily,  almost  a  threefold  Increase. 


This  legislation  has  tremendous  Im- 
plications for  Maryland  and  the  other 
States  in  which  clusters  of  urban  areas 
are  beginning  to  form  the  equivalent  of 
superslze  cities.  While  I  endorse  fully 
all  three  programs  contemplated  under 
H.R.  5863,  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  demonstration  projects  that  are 
envisioned  under  this  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  over  the 
next  3  years  there  may  be  a  combined  S50 
mlilion  public  and  private  investment  in 
demonstration  projects  to  improve  exist- 
ing rail  transportation  in  the  so-called 
northeast  corridor  between  Washington 
and  Boston. 

Under  the  present  legislation,  it  is  con- 
templated that  new  rolling  stock,  includ- 
ing a  fleet  of  40  new  self-propelled  cai's. 
will  be  acquired  and  a  demonstration 
project  will  be  inaugurated  between 
Wasliington  and  New  York  which  will  cut 
the  existing  travel  time  by  rail  to  below 
3  hours. 

At  the  present  time,  the  fastest  train 
covers  tills  distance  in  3  hours  and  35 
minutes.  Tliese  demonstiatlon  projects 
will  begin  in  the  middle  of  next  year  and 
based  upon  them  we  can  make  further 
decisions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  addi- 
tional investment  and  the  scope  of  the 
investment  that  will  be  required. 

In  these  demonstration  projects  125- 
mile -per-hour  rail  service  will  be  Inau- 
gurated in  the  corridor. 

Present  demonstration  plans  also  call 
for  the  establishment  of  suburban  sta- 
tions at  key  points.  For  example,  a  sta- 
tion Is  contemplated  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Washington  beltway  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Une.  Such  a  sta- 
tion, served  by  the  "bullet  train"  would 
enable  Marylanders  residing  in  Prince 
George's  and  Montgomei-y  County  to 
board  trains  to  New  York,  Boston,  or 
other  cities  at  a  more  convenient  loca- 
tion: proride  them  with  better  parldng 
facilities  then  they  now  have  at  Union 
Station;  and  cut  door-to-door  travel 
time. 

Regarding  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  under  the  bill,  it  seems 
to  me  that  research  and  development  in 
high-speed  ground  transportation  could 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  actual 
physical  situation  of  congestion  as  it 
exists  in  the  corridor  rather  than  taking 
a  hypothetical  city  or  group  of  cities  and 
setting  up  a  model  transportation  system 
for  a  paper  operation. 

If  a  tremendoui;  investment  in  improv- 
ing the  railroads  in  the  corridor  is  to  be 
authorized  by  subsequent  legislation,  it 
must  be  done  with  full  knowledge  that 
this  is  the  best  technological  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  research  arid  development  studies 
on  alternate  systems  within  the  corridor 
would  be  most  useful 

Also,  regarding  the  statistical  program, 
perhaps  a  part  of  the  project  could  deal 
with  Improvement  of  transportation  sta- 
tistics within  the  corridor  and  tliis  in- 
formation could  also  be  used  at  a  later 
point  in  time  if  $1  billion  investment  is 
to  be  made  in  improved  rail  serrice. 

This  legislation  ha.s  national  signif- 
icance and  it  is  not  designed  for  simply 
one  area  of  the  country  or  to  promote 
one  mode  of  transportation. 
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The  results  proceeding  from  tills  in- 
vestment will  aid  millions  of  Americans 
who  populate  our  urban  areas  We  can- 
not wait  until  the  intercity  transporta- 
tion problem  has  approached  the  stran- 
gulation stasc  before  we  act. 

■Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
HR.  58S3.  authorizing  a  program  of 
Government  research  and  development 
to  improve  the  intercity  national  trans- 
pcB'tatfon  system. 

As  of  now.  intercity  transportation  In 
the  densely  populated  northeastern  cor- 
ridor is  glutted  with  traffic.  Railroads 
are  currently  operating  with  antiquated 
equipment.  The  railroad  companies  in- 
volved have  been  unable  to  provide  pas- 
senger service  on  a  paying  basis,  and 
therefore  have  had  to  rely  on  profits 
from  freight  transportation.  Little  In- 
novation has  been  introduced  Into  the 
industry.  Adequate  capital  has  been  un- 
available for  the  initiation  of  research 
and  development  programs  designed  to 
modernize  and  equip  a  progressive  high- 
speed ground  system.  Air  service  has 
partially  filled  the  gap  created  by  slow, 
relatively  infrequent  and  irregular  train 
ser\'ice.  The  costs  of  air  transport,  how- 
ever, are  still  prohibitive  to  large  seg- 
ments of  population  and  industry.  And 
the  air  traffic  problems  along  the  north- 
east  corridor  create  social  costs  for  cities 
which  are  becoming  difBcult  to  absorb. 

The  population  in  this  area,  mean- 
while, is  increasing  geometrically.  The 
Eastern  Seaboard  States  have  a  popula- 
tion of  over  37  million,  containing  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  manufacturing 
and  21  percent  of  its  retailing  establish- 
ments. The  financial  capital  of  New 
York,  and  the  political  capital  of  Wash- 
ington add  special  character  to  this 
population  mass.  The  area,  in  fact,  is 
I'apidly  becoming  a  megalopolis  from 
Boston  to  Washington.  The  population 
is  expected  to  double  in  less  than  40 
years:  and  the  existing  transportation 
system  is  acknowledged  to  be  entirely 
unable  to  support  and  service  an  in- 
creasingly mobile  and  active  population. 

Nor  is  the  northeastern  corridor  the 
only  area  where  the  adequacy  of  existing 
transpoitation  facilities  is  being  chal- 
lenged. Much  of  the  same  trouble  can 
be  anticipated  on  the  West  Coast  and  in 
the  growing  urban  centers  of  the  Mid- 
west. 

For  this  reason,  the  necessarily  exten- 
sive research  and  development,  which 
cannot  be  financed  by  the  relevant  in- 
dustnes,  must  be  supported  by  Federal 
funds.  High-speed,  intercity  ground 
transportation  must  be  developed  imme- 
diately. We  have  the  capability  to  pro- 
duce rail  service  of  over  100  miles  per 
hour.  That  .lob  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
continued  social  and  economic  health  of 
urban  areas  m  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  Northeast. 

H  R  5863  will  authorize  funds  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  over 
the  next  several  years,  so  that  an  effective 
system  may  be  financed  and  phased-ln 
most  conveniently  with  existing  capital 
investment  programs.  Projects  to  meas- 
ure public  response  to  improvements  in 
intercity  rail  service  must  be  pursued  in 


order  to  gain  some  degree  of  certainty 
about   anticipated  consumer  response. 

President  Johnson  has  designated  this 
measure  as  one  of  high  priority.  A  de- 
cision to  finance  careful  and  deliberate 
research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
rapid  transportation  will  be  prudent, 
economical,  and  very  much  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
about  10  years  ago  that  planners,  realiz- 
ing the  evolutionary  nature  of  our  high- 
way network,  persuaded  the  Congress  to 
support  the  interstate  highway  program 
which  is  gradually  nearlng  completion. 
and  yet.  already  traffic  is  bumper  to 
bumper  on  the  beltways  that  were  only 
on  the  drawing  boards  a  decade  ago. 

We  are  now  enjoying  an  era  of  unprec- 
edented prosperity,  and  that  prosperity 
Is  accompanied  by  a  boom  In  the  auto- 
mobile business  which  threatens  to  glut 
our  Nation's  highways. 

Throughout  our  Nation,  literally  bll- 
lioas  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  accom- 
modate the  traveling  public — and  still 
they  come.  Relief  can  only  be  found  in 
other  forms  of  transport.  The  airlines 
and  the  buses  have  been  assuming  larger 
and  larger  shares  of  the  load — the  popu- 
larity of  the  railroads  has  not  matched 
that  of  other  modes  of  transportation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  helped 
to  put  the  railroads  into  the  position 
which  they  now  find  themselves.  We 
have  spent  billions  on  the  Federal  high- 
way program  which  has  substantially 
aided  the  trucking  industry.  We  provide 
subsidies  for  local  service  airlines  as  well 
as  subsidizing  other  services  to  the 
airports. 

The  economic  well-being  of  many  areas 
of  our  Nation  depend  heavily  on  the 
availability  of  an  economic  transporta- 
tion system  for  both  passengers  and 
freight.  In  my  view,  if  they  are  given 
a  second  chance,  they  can  play  a  most 
important  role.  they,  in  that  case,  being 
the  railroads. 

Members  of  Congress  have  historically 
recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  private  enter- 
prise serve  the  public.  The  proposal 
contained  in  this  bill  can  be  that  vehicle. 
Inasmuch  as  this  bill  deals  primarily 
with  interstate  travel,  we  have  a  legit- 
imate Interest  and  responsibility. 

The  increasing  urbanization  of  the 
northeast  area  of  the  United  States 
makes  it  mandatory  that  land  use  be 
most  elHcient  and  that  our  transporta- 
tion systems  be  so  planned  that  maxi- 
mum use  is  made  of  space. 

We  have  what  will  be  called  high  den- 
sity living  space,  most  of  it  centered 
around  our  urban  metropolitan  areas. 
The  program  in  this  bill  is  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation between  these  centers. 

As  we  all  realize,  the  results  of  these 
experimental  demonstration  projects  will 
not  be  confined  to  solving  only  the  prob- 
lem of  intercity  transportation.  They 
wiU  undoubtedly  provide  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  technological  changes  that 
can  be  made  for  mass  transportation  and 
commuter  systems  and.  in  addition,  pro- 
vide impetus  to  the  renewal  of  feeder 
services  which  are  so  badly  needed  In 
many  areas. 


As  I  understand  the  proposal  by  the 
administration,  there  are  many  types  of 
ground  transportation  that  will  be 
studied  and  experimented  with.  The 
technology  of  transportation  needs  up- 
dating. Larger  cars,  lighter  weight  en- 
gines, more  efficient  engines  with  higher 
available  speeds  should  certainly  be  the 
subject  of  prime  concern  In  this  era  in 
which  we  spend  so  much  time  on  wheels 
and  wings. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  country-, 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  world,  cnn- 
not  be  also  the  most  advanced  when  it 
comes  to  providing  an  efficient,  econom- 
ical, low-cost  transportation  system. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  of  our  present 
ideas  about  grotind  transportation  will 
have  to  be  discarded  as  a  result  of  the 
demonstration  projects  that  will  be  car- 
ried on  and  the  rescarcli  that  will  be  done 
under  this  bill.  We  will  not  know  the 
answer  to  this  until  we  try. 

With  the  state  of  the  art  as  it  no.v 
stands  in  highway  development,  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  ex- 
pressways will  have  maximum  speeds  of 
75  to  100  miles  an  hour.  This  create.^;  a 
very  difficult  problem  for  a  large  segment 
of  our  population  who  have  the  time,  the 
inclination  and,  frequently,  the  money  to 
travel. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  retired  segment  &f 
our  society.  What  will  be  their  position 
in  traveling  on  tliese  high-speed  road- 
ways? Will  there  be  restrictions  or  age 
limits  placed  on  drivers  who  will  be  al- 
lowed to  zoom  down  these  highways' 
What  alternative  can  we  offer  to  these 
people  who  may  not  want  to  fly — who 
want  to  visit  sons  and  daughters  In  cities 
hundreds  of  miles  away? 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  de- 
velopment of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation on  an  economic  basis  could  pro- 
vide a  genuine  solution  to  this  singular 
problem. 

I  have  the  good  fortune  to  represent 
Cape  Cod.  Thi.?  area,  as  you  know,  pro- 
vides recreational  facilities  not  only  for 
New  Englanders,  but,  also,  for  those  liv- 
ing in  other  parts  of  our  country.  The 
New  Haven  Railroad's  seasonal  service 
from  New  York  to  Hyannis  which  had  op- 
erated during  the  summer  months  of  pa?; 
years  was  not  reintroduced  this  summer 
This  was  the  last  vestige  of  rail  passcneer 
service  to  Cape  Cod. 

Years  ago,  the  service  between  Bo-stn 
and  the  Cape,  and  Providence  and  il.t- 
Cape  on  a  regular  basis,  was  suspendcti 

We  have  done  a  good  job  in  Massaciui- 
setts  in  providing  modern  highwa>6  'o 
the  Cape,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  f-it 
Commonwealth.  Despite  this  progress 
the  traffic  jams  that  are  experlenctd 
particularly  during  the  summertime,  In- 
dicate we  have  much  more  to  accm- 
plish. 

If  the  experiments  envisioned  by  thi? 
b'U  prove  to  be  successful — and  I  feel 
that  they  will — I  see  no  end  to  the  pc'-si- 
bilities  for  the  rejuvenation  of  feeder 
services  to  such  areas  as  the  Cape-.  The 
movement  of  passengers  to  and  from 
terminal  points  like  Providence  will  take 
on  added  significance  and  the  burde.T 
of  our  highways  will  be  lightened. 

Now  the  Congress  should  make  an 
effort     to    equalize     this    situation    oy 
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strengthening  our  railroads.  The  tre- 
mendous Increases  in  population  that  we 
are  experiencing  require  us  to  take  a  solid 
loot  at  the  future  of  ground  transporta- 
tion. 

We  are  a  productive  society;  we  are. 
to  u.^e  a  phrase,  "an  affluent  society."  Re- 
tirement ages  are  lowering,  more  leisure 
time  is  becoming  available — Americans 
during  their  retirement  years  want  to  see 
the  country  that  they  lielped  to  build. 

I  believe  that  many  of  our  transporta- 
tion problems  today  might  well  have  been 
avoided  had  there  been  an  organized  and 
planned  approach  to  studying  our  needs 
a  few  years  back.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
even  at  this  late  date  we  can  study  the 
problems  we  will  be  faced  with  and  cope 
with  them  before  the  pressures  of  the 
times  require  patchwork  answers  and 
not  long-range  solutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stability  of  our 
economy  requires  the  existence  of  a  vi- 
able and  economic  transport  system. 
High-speed  ground  traasportation  is  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  that  sys- 
ten>. 

I  strongly  support  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  5863.  the  high-speed 
?riund  transportation  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  develop  new  systems  of  trans- 
port for  travel  between  cities. 

The  sixjnsors  of  this  legislation  are  to 
be  complimented  for  their  Initiative. 
Recognizing  that  rail  transportation  be- 
rwecn  major  metropolitan  centers  was 
ks.i  than  adequate,  even  deteriorating. 
they  set  about  to  design  a  program  that 
could  develop  the  best  ground  intercity 
transportation  that  modern  technology 
can  devise.  The  legislation  before  us  to- 
day, which  authorizes  a  3-year.  $90  mll- 
Unn  program  heavily  oiiented  toward  re- 
search and  development,  puts  that  plan 
Into  operation. 

But  I  wish  that  the  bill  had  reoog- 
:;l2ed  the  need  for  new  systems  of  intra- 
city  transportation,  the  most  pressing 
transportation  problem  facing  our  coun- 
try today 

The  modes  of  urban  transportation 
currently  available  are  not  capable  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  urban 
traveler.  Convc-ntional  systems  of  pub- 
lic transport — the  bus  and  subway — are 
C)nsidei able  assets  to  cities,  but  they 
are  not  good  enough  to  persuade  the 
large  majority  of  urban  travelers  to  leave 
'JieJr  automobiles  at  home.  And  it  is 
ihe  extensive  use  of  the  automobile  that 
in  tlie  cause  of  the  urban  transportation 
crisis. 

It  we  are  going  to  attract  people  from 
tlieir  automobiles  onto  systems  of  public 
transport,  we  must  devise  systems  which 
are  fast.  safe,  economical,  and  at  least 
partially  automated,  and  which  give  the 
traveler  the  adVfintages  of  an  automo- 
bile. Thus  any  new  system  should  offer 
individual  vehicles  capable  of  leaving 
when  the  passenger  wants  to  leave  and 
of  taking  him  directly  to  his  destination 
without  Uie  need  of  transferring. 

The  systems  of  which  I  speak  are  not 
being  developed  today.  There  are  sev- 
eral drawing  board  versions,  but  none 
is  fully  operational.  More  research  and 
development  Is  needed.  Since  private 
Industrj'   understandably   cannot   carry 
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the  burden  of  financing  the  extensive  re- 
search necessaii'  to  develop  new  systems 
of  intracity  transportation,  just  as  it 
cannot  for  Intercity  transportation,  the 
Federal  Government  should  sponsor  the 
research  program — just  as  it  is  about  to 
do  for  intercity  transportation. 

COMMrnXE   REJECTTD    AMENBMKNT 

While  H.R.  5863  was  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics  of  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers!. I  offered  an  amendment  to  require 
that  the  Commerce  Department,  which 
will  administer  this  program,  devote  an 
equal  effort  and  expenditiire  of  funds  to 
developing  new  urban  transport  systems. 

My  argument  that  the  need  was  pres- 
ent, and  that  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  travel  made  the 
combined  approach  more  practical,  were 
corroborated  by  another  witness  appear- 
ing before  the  subcommittee.  William 
W.  Selfert,  assistant  dean  of  engineering 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  director  of  its  Project  Trans- 
port, which  conducted  preliminary 
studies  on  the  problems  of  the  northeast 
corridor,  observed  that  if  full  benefit 
from  new  Intercity  ti-ansportatlon  sys- 
tems was  to  be  realized  it  would  also  be 
necessary  to  couple  the  system  effectively 
w^lth  intracity  transportation  systems, 
"so  as  to  minimize  the  transit  time  of 
passengers  having  a  wide  range  of  origins 
and  destinations."  Tlius.  he  added,  "we 
must  somehow  obtain  better  coordina- 
tion of  urban  and  intercity  systems  than 
has  been  achieved  in  the  past."  Dean 
Selfert  went  on  to  say : 

Simultaneoiis  funding  of  both  p^pect*  of 
the  transportation  researcll  program  (inter- 
city and  intracity)  will  permit  development 
of  an  integrated  system  having  tiie  balance 
tliftt  mxist  be  aciileved  \i  It  Is  to  he  truly 
effective. 

Unfortunately,  the  subconmilttee  did 
not  approve  my  amendment,  and  so  today 
we  are  considering  a  bill  that  in  my 
judgment  does  only  half  the  job.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  half  the  job  is  better 
than  no  job  at  all. 

LEGISLATION    STILL    PEJTDINC 

The  amendment  I  offered  to  H  R.  5863. 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  patterned  after  leg- 
islation I  introduced  June  17— H.R. 
9200 — to  set  up  a  2-year.  $20  million  fed- 
erally supported  research  program  to  de- 
velop the  new  urban  transport  systems  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

To  date  21  other  Members  have  in- 
troduced identical  legislation:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley],  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Cabell]. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FarbsteinI.  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Eraser ].  the  gentleman 
Ohio  IMr.  GiLLicANl,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern]  .  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  JoELSON],  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long],  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Min- 
isHl.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Moorhead).  the  gentleman   from 


New  York  (Mr.  Multer).  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  RosanI.  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfoniia  (Mr,  Roosevelt]. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal),  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr,  SiALBACMl.  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs,  Scllivan], 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  VANtKl, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Welt- 
ner),  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates ]. 

The  advantages  that  woul4  be  derived 
from  the  development  of  n"ew  and  ef- 
fective systems  are  considerable.  They 
would  make  the  city  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live  and  work.  They  would 
cut  costs  which  are  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ent dependence  on  the  automobile.  For 
instance: 

Cities  would  benefit  greatly  from  a 
reduction  in  air  pollution,  caused  to  a 
large  extent  by  automotive  exhaust.  If 
urban  transport  systems  were  in  lise 
which  were  more  desirable  than  the  au- 
tomobile and  which  did  not  rely  on  the 
internal  combustion  engine  for  its 
locomotion. 

Good,  automated,  and  safe  urban 
transport  systems  would  cut  the  costs 
resulting  from  automobile  accidents, 
which  now-  amount  to  S4,6  billion  annu- 
ally in  urban  areas  alone. 

Efficient  urban  transport  systems 
would  reduce  commuter  expenses  and 
make  it  less  necessary  for  cities  to  build 
superexpressways  at  a  cost  of  $10  to  S15 
million  a  mile. 

Urban  transport  systems  that  do  not 
require  massive  roadways  would  help  to 
make  the  city  a  more  attractive  place 
in  w^hich  to  live.  Not  only  would  the 
need  for  freeways  wliich  now  tend  to 
strangle  our  cities  be  reduced,  but  the 
design  and  construction  of  new  systems 
could  complement,  rather  than  compete 
with,  good  city  planning. 

At  the  same  time,  under  the  program 
I  have  proposed,  attention  could  be  di- 
rected to  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  our  cities  as  they  re- 
lated to  transportation — what  types  of 
systems  are  preferred  by  the  city  traveler, 
and  what  effect  they  would  have  on  the 
business  of  downtown  merchants. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  S375  million  over  a  3-year 
period  in  aid  to  communities  to  help 
them  establish  new  or  refurbish  existing 
mass  transit  systems,  because  of  funding 
hmitations  the  program  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  anywhere  near  the  extent 
of  help  that  is  being  demanded  of  it. 
Furthermore,  a  provision  of  the  law  per- 
mitting the  expenditure  of  up  to  SIO  mil- 
lion a  year,  out  of  the  total  authorization 
of  S375  mUhon,  for  "Research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  projects"  has 
been  limited  by  administrative  decision 
to  demonstration  projects  exclusively. 

Writing  in  the  July  1964  issue  of 
Traffic  Quarterly.  Mr.  John  C.  Kohl,  As- 
sistant Administrator.  Transportation. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  said 
that  it  was  the  decision  of  HHFA  that 
■'demonstration  projects  should  be  ori- 
ented to  operational  problems  and  the 
practical  evaluation  of  techniques  or 
melhodologj',  rather  than  to  preparation 
of  specific  plans  or  the  prosecution  of 
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basic  transportation  research."  WJille 
his  remarks  referred  to  the  pilot  mass 
transit  demonstration  program,  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  then  in  operation,  the  Agency's 
policy  remains  unchanged  today. 

In  another  statement,  made  in  a 
speech  before  the  Conference  on  Respon- 
sibilities for  Urban  Transportation  Plan- 
ning in  Newark.  N.J.,  on  April  16,  1964, 
Mr.  Kohl  predicted  that  the  then  pend- 
ing Mass  Transportation  Act  of  "1964 
would  provide  the  stimulus  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  development  of  new 
modes  of  urban  transport.    He  said: 

It  Is  confidently  believed  tliat  a  very  mod- 
est Pederul  effort  coupled  witti  the  prograiTi 
lo  Improve  ilie  financial  cUm.'ite  of  the  tran- 
sit industry  can  uoloclt  the  great  researcti 
and  development  talent.'?  of  American  indus- 
tries and  universities  so  far  as  available  In 
tlie  not-too-dlstant  future,  better  and  more 
appropriate  transit  systems  to  complement 
our  unexcelled  hle-hway  foclUties  and  to 
round  out  an  effectively  balanced  system  of 
community  transportation. 

If  we  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the 
present  crisis — that  of  avoiding  the  loss  of 
public  transportation — we  con  avert  it  before 
it  ussumes  staggering  proportions. 

Unfortunately,  the  unlocking  of  the 
'great  research  and  development  talents 
of  American  industries  and  universities" 
has  not  materialized,  indicating  that  the 
stimulus  has  pot  been  sufficient. 

PROPOSED  NATTONAL  rRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understEuidlng 
that  the  administration  is  presently  for- 
mulating a  national  transportation  pol- 
icy that  will  attempt  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  order  out  of  th^  conflicting 
and  confusinK  policies  pertaining  to  the 
various  types  of  transportation  available 
today.  When  it  does,  it  certainly  will 
have  to  take  stock  of  the  problem  of  ur- 
ban transportation  and  propose  solu- 
tions beyond  those  available  at  pres- 
ent. I  trust  that  the  administration  will 
recognize  the  very  serious  need  for  new 
modes  of  urban  transport — ones  that  will 
move  people  about  cities  quickly,  safely, 
and  economically,  without  polluting  the 
air,  and  satisfying  the  apparent  need  of 
Americans  for  individual  transport  while 
at  the  same  time  making  possible  better 
city  planning.  I  hope  that  it  will  sup- 
port a  federally  sponsored  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  the  new  systems. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  today  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
take  a  constructive  step  toward  meeting 
the  future  transportation  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  By  passing  H.R. 
5863  we  will  provide  a  lone-overdue 
stimulus  to  the  segment  of  our  trans- 
portation system  which  has  the  greatest 
potential  for  economic  and  efficient  serv- 
ice but  which,  ironically,  has  been  allowed 
to  lapse  into  a  state  of  disrepair  and 
neglect, 

I  have  a  very  special  Interest  In  this 
bill  for  two  reasons.  First,  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  direct  result  of  a  long  and 
valiant  campaign  for  improved  rail  serv- 
ice which  has  been  waged  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island  in 
fne  other  body.  Senator  Claibohn-e  Pell. 
Senator  Pell,  whose  great  interest  in  the 
measure  before  us  has  brought  Iilm  to 
the  House  floor  today,  has  brought  un- 
common imagination  and  vigor  to  the 


Senate  in  his  first  term,  and  H.R.  5863 
stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments 
to  his  endeavors. 

In  1962,  he  first  started  to  plead  for 
better  rail  service  between  the  great 
urban  centers  of  our  heavily  populated 
Northeast  megalopolis.  He  argued,  very 
reasonably,  that  the  railroads  could — if 
they  tiled — sene  a  real  need  for  public 
transportation  over  Intermediate  dis- 
tances which  were  too  long  for  efficient 
use  of  automobiles  and  too  short  for 
efficient  use  of  airplanes.  President 
Kennedy  saw  tlie  sense  in  this  argument 
and  laimched  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  a  series  of  preliminary  feasi- 
bility studies. 

As  a  result  of  this  first  phase  of  studies. 
President  Johnson  last  year  determined 
to  enter  into  the  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram envisioned  in  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  The  S90  million  program  we 
are  considering  will  finance,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  construction  of  new,  ultra- 
modern rail  passenger  eqtiipment  to  op- 
erate over  existing  tackage  in  the  100- 
mile-per-hot]r  range  first  envisioned  by 
Senator  Pell.  It  will  also  finance  a  sub- 
stantial infusion  of  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  in  new  tech- 
niques of  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion— providing  a  public  Investment  in 
thL<:  area  of  transportation  which  is  long 
overdue  becatise  public  financing  has 
benefited  competing  modes  of  transpor- 
tation for  so  long. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  rea- 
son why  I  have  such  a  special  interest  in 
this  legislation.  In  southern  New  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  we  have  an  ailing,  derelict, 
and  I  might  say  almost  moribund  rail- 
road, the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford. It  is  the  only  railroad  to  serve  my 
State  and  I  think  it  is  .safe  to  say  that 
the  economy  of  my  State  would  be  hard 
put  to  get  alona  without  It.  For  this  rea- 
son. Rhode  Island  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  States  served  by  the  New  Haven, 
is  now  exploring  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
New  Haven  aUve.  hopefully  within  the 
framework  of  the  Penn-Central  merger. 
The  parties  to  these  negotiations  need 
the  best  guidance  they  can  get  on  the 
future  prospects  for  this  service — both  in 
terms  of  prospective  technological  de- 
velopment and  prospective  public  de- 
mand. Only  when  they  are  armed  with 
this  information  can  they  proceed  to 
make  the  kind  of  wise  policy  decision 
which  Is  needed  to  allocate  public  and 
private  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
service  alive.  The  demonstration  proj- 
ect contemplated  for  New  England  under 
H.R.  1683  should  be  of  inestimable  help 
In  this  regard  within  the  next  2  years, 
and  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram will  be  helpful  over  the  longer  term. 
We  need  this  legislation  badly  and  I  urge 
Its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  proposed  a 
three-part  transportation  program  con- 
sisting of  railroad  demonstration,  re- 
search and  development  of  new  ground 
transportation  systems,  and  statistical 
research. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  program  is  to 
develop  the  necessary  technological,  soci- 
ological, and   economic  information  to 


determine  what  forms  of  transportation, 
and  in  what  combinations,  should  be 
utilized  in  the  northeast  and  other  cor- 
ridors in  the  future. 

There  are  urgent  and  extremely  prac- 
tical reasons,  both  immediate  and  Ion? 
range,  why  this  should  be  done.  Pop- 
ulation density  in  the  northeast  corridor 
is  854  per  square  mile  and  Is  expected  to 
rise  to  about  1.100  by  1980.  Other 
regions  of  the  Nation  will  be  almost  as 
densely  populated  by  1980  when  75  per- 
cent of  our  population  will  live  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

This  increase  in  density  coupled  with 
greatly  increased  travel  will  seriously 
overburden  intercity  transportation  fc- 
cilities.  Yet  the  technology  of  public 
ground  transportation  has  stagnated  for 
more  than  five  decades. 

While  transportation  as  represented  by 
highway  construction,  automobiles,  rail- 
roads, airlines,  pipeline.';,  and  ships  rep- 
resents approximately  20  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  or  approximately 
S120  billion  annually,  the  amount  of  re- 
search devoted  to  bioad  aspects  of  trans- 
portation or  to  radically  new  components 
for  our  transportation  system  has  been 
estimated  at  less  than  $65  million. 

As  a  result,  ground  transportation  liar 
lagged  behind  technological  innovation;- 
occurring  in  other  fields.  Knowledge  m 
such  areas  as  dynamics,  control,  com- 
puters, and  propulsion  has  advanced 
rapidly  as  a  result  of  research  carried  on 
in  the  context  of  military  and  space  pro- 
grams. Instead  of  adapting  these  find- 
ings, progress  in  ground  transportalioi. 
has  been  through  "products  improve- 
ment"— simply  better  versions  of  old 
services 

Yet  the  ultimate  of  convenience  and 
performance  attainable  by  'products  im- 
provements" is  not  good  enough.  Testi- 
fying before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Wil- 
iia.n  W.  Scifert.  assistant  dean  of  enci- 
riccring  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  pointed  out: 

Just  as  furtlier  development  of  the  piston 
engine  would  never  have  led  to  the  adviuicer 
In  aircraft  achieved  by  tile  Introduction  of 
the  ]et  engine  •  •  •  really  significant  ad- 
vances In  tlie  area  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  would  result  from  work  di- 
rected towiird  Innovation  rather  than  tow  irci 
ptecemeal  Improvements  of  existing  tech- 
nolngy. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  holds  out  the 
promise  of  such  bold  research.  By  ri'nk- 
ing  $64  million  available  over  a  3-year 
period  for  development  of  unconven- 
tional ground  transportation,  the  Ffrf- 
eral  Govrrnment  will  eliminate  the  r  •'ki^ 
presently  inhibiting  private  capital  arri 
stimulate  the  required  research. 

The  research  and  development  asp":" 
of  this  bill  repiesent  a  new  plateau  for 
federally  finnnced  research.  It  looks  he 
yond  the  refinement  of  existing  tech- 
nology to  fundamentally  new  conctpts 
of  transportation.  I  urge  support  for 
H.R.  5863. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  u'k 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  Hie 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
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the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bUl  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiiacird  by  the  Senate  onrf  Houne  of 
jtepfc.^cntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrexs  ai^sembled .  Tliat.  con- 
slEient  with  the  objective  of  promoting  a 
safe,  adequate,  economical,  and  efficient  na- 
tional transportation  system,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  t«  under- 
take research  and  development  In  high-speed 
sround  transportation.  Including,  but  not 
ilnilted  to.  components  such  as  materials, 
aerodynamics,  vehicle  propulsion,  vehicle 
control,  communications,    and  guldeways. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  first  two  words. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  this  legislation  is  necessary 
tn  view  of  the  fact  that  we  hear  from 
proponents  that  150-mile-an-hour  trains 
have  already  been  developed,  and  appar- 
ently the  demonstration  areas  have  been 
selected — ^that  is  between  Boston  and 
WB.'hington,  DC. — and  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  Now  that  everything  seems  to 
be  in  order,  why  should  the  taxpayers 
have  to  spend  S90  million  for  the  pur- 
poses already  achieved?  I  wonder  if 
the  committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Harris]  could  help 
me  out  on  this?  Should  we  not  here 
todny  be  thinking  more  in  terms  of  the 
billions  that  this  is  going  to  cost? 

Mr  HARRIS.  Would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Arkaiisas. 

Mr.  HARJIIS.  First  let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  am 
always  flattered  when  I  am  requested  to 
give  help  to  the  gentleman  on  impor- 
tant legislation  being  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  He  is  always  judi- 
cious and  thorough  in  his  study  of  legis- 
lative proposals  that  are  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Especially  when  we  dis- 
cuss stadiums. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  and  X  am.  as  the 
gentleman  is.  very  proud  of  the  very  fine 
stadium  we  have  here  in  Washington  and 
many  of  us  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it.  I 
would  refer  the  gentleman  to  pages  3  and 
4  of  the  committee  report  with  reference 
to  the  need  for  this  legislation  and  the 
background  of  the  legislation,  without 
going  all  over  it  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  would  not  want 
the  gentleman  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  feel  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  point  where  unless  something 
like  this  is  provided,  we  are  going  to  see 
this  kind  and  type  of  transportation  de- 
teriorate further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  what 
alarms  me  Is  what  we  are  looking  at  in 
the  future — $90  million  is  still  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  where  I  come 
from  but  what  we  are  looking  at  in  the 
future  is  what  bothers  me  and  concerns 
me.  Once  we  open  the  flap  of  this  tent. 
I  do  not  know  the  ultimate  end  in  terms 
of  the  billions  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  asked  to  expend. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  Is  not  opening  the 
door.    The  door  was  opened  in  the  last 
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Congress  with  a  potential  high-cost 
transportation  program  to  provide  com- 
muter transportation  within  the  limits 
of  these  great  metropolitan  areas  all 
over  the  countrj'.  That  program  is  an 
operational  problem  as  well  as  efforts  to 
provide  some  research  and  demonstra- 
tion. But  tins  program,  in  my  Judgment. 
Is  a  relatively  one-shot  proposition.  This 
is  an  eflTort  to  get  the  regular,  estab- 
lished transportation  industry  of  the 
country  to  the  point  that  they  will  pick 
up  the  responsibility  on  their  own  in  an 
effort  to  provide  such  great  centers 
throughout  the  United  States  as  Los  An- 
geles, Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  and 
many  other  places  with  the  best  mode  of 
transportation  possible  between  these 
centers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  most  helpful 
if  the  gentleman  could  give  us  some  as- 
surance that  upon  the  expenditure  of 
S90  million  we  would  not  then  be  asked 
to  come  up  with  several  billions  of  dollars 
to  cariY  out  the  construction  of  high- 
speed surface  transportation  systems. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  that  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  could  give  that  assurance. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  I  shall  probably  not 
be  In  the  Congress  at  the  time  that  ques- 
tion arises.  That  certainly  is  my  inten- 
tion, though  with  deep  regret  and  with 
mixed  emotions  I  make  the  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  Members 
that  we  were  asked  to  guarantee  certain 
loans  in  order  to  try  to  bring  some  of 
the  railroads  out  of  unfortunate  condi- 
tions that  they  were  experiencing  at  the 
time.  The  same  question  was  then 
asked  of  n:e  and  other  members  of  our 
committee.  We  told  the  House  that  If 
It  did  not  work  out.  we  would  not  return 
to  the  House  to  ask  for  extended  author- 
ization over  a  long  and  permanent  period 
of  time  for  the  program.  We  carried 
out  that  promise.  We  tried  it.  Many 
railroads  which  the  program  was  de- 
signed to  help  were  Improved.  Two  or 
three  were  in  the  category:  I  can  recall 
one  In  particular,  in  which  the  program 
did  not  work.  We  were  asked  to  extend 
the  program  for  that  railroad,  but  we 
said  no,  we  did  not  think  It  was  working 
out  for  some  railroads  that  we  had  hoped 
to  help.  So  consequently,  we  let  the  pro- 
gram expire. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
this  program  will  work  out  as  we  have 
explained  it.  If  it  does  not  show  such 
Improvement  In  the  next  3  years,  Con- 
gress win  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS-  I.  as  well  as.  I  am  sure, 
all  Members  of  the  House,  greatly  re- 
gret to  see  the  able  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas leave  the  Congress.  I  am  sure 
that  future  Members  of  Congress  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  response  which 


the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  given 
that  it  is  his  hope  and,  more  importantly, 
his  expectation  that  Congress  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  finance  the  building  of 
rapid  transit  lines  over  long  distances. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  wish  to  say  to  him,  as  I 
have  said  to  many  other  Members  of  Uie 
House,  that  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
geni:leman  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
warm  friendship  with  him  that  I  have 
enjoyed  so  long, 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  With  regard  to  the  col- 
loquy which  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas just  had  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  I  believe  that  the  sit- 
uation of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  points 
up  the  critical  nature  of  the  problem  in 
that  that  railroad  is  probably  the  most 
distressed  railroad  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, we  have  in  the  Nation.  It  points 
up  what  will  probably  happen  In  other 
areas. 

In  that  regard,  It  is  not  true  that  in 
order  to  help  the  ralhoad  we  have  had  to 
guarantee  some  of  its  bonds,  and  that 
the  Government  has  made  guarantees 
running  into  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
an  effort  to  keep  the  railroad  limping 
along  in  Its  operation? 

What  we  are  ti-ying  to  do  now  in  this 
program  is.  through  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  thiough  dem- 
onstration programs,  to  bring  the  rail- 
road industry  up  to  date  and  modernize 
it  so  that  we  can  have  an  effective  na- 
tional policy  for  railroads  and  we  will 
not  have  to  limp  along  just  throwing 
money  down  the  drain,  so  to  speak,  try- 
ing to  bail  the  railroads  out  and  keep 
them  In  existence  but  not  actually  get- 
ting them  on  a  sound  basis.  Is  that  not 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  now? 

Mr  HARRIS.  Yes.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  am  go- 
ing to  stick  my  neck  out.  I  have  done 
so  on  two  or  three  occasions  today.  In 
my  judgment  there  is  not  anything  that 
can  be  developed  out  of  this  that  c^n 
save  the  New  Haven. 

Mr.  GIAIMO      Right. 

M:-.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  say  that  in  a 
derosatoi-y  sense  with  re.!;ard  to  anyone, 
but  I  have  said,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
v.e  put  S41  million  into  that  road.  I 
thin.k  and  my  own  personal  feeling  Is 
that  the  Inteistate  Conimerce  Commis- 
sion ought  to  let  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, as  has  been  suggested  in  the  hear- 
ings, take  over  the  New  Haven  and  do 
what  would  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
incentive  and  encouragement  for  it  to 
develop  the  service  and  the  type  of  op- 
eration that  will  serve  the  New  England 
area.  Whether  that  will  be  done  or  not 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  if  some  dras- 
tic action  like  that  is  taken  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  with 
tWs  program  to  show  what  can  be  done. 
I  believe  there  is  some  possibility  that 
it  could  be  developed  on  a  basis  so  as  to 
provide  the  kind  of  service  that  the  gen- 
tleman knows  is  necessary  and  impera- 
tive in  that  area. 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
word3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  use  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  only  as  an  example  to  point  up 
the  critical  nature  of  this  problem. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  propased  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  as  to  how  much 
money  this  program  is  going  to  cost  the 
Government,  frankly  I  do  not  think  any- 
one at  this  time  is  able  to  say  how  much 
this  problem  of  transportation  will  cost 
the  Government  to  solve,  except  that  we 
all  know  it  is  a  critical  problem  and  one 
which  must  be  faced.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  is  it  not  true  that  in  other 
areas  the  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity; areas  such  as  the  construction  of 
the  supersonic  transport  program,  our 
communications  satellites,  in  our  atomic 
energy  program,  and  other  large  pro- 
grams. In  these  areas  we  recognize 
that  the  Government  must  concern  itself 
in  behalf  of  the  national  interest,  and  I 
believe  also  that  railroading  and  the  fu- 
ture of  mass  transportation,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  basically  means  railroads,  is  alsa 
an  area  where  there  is  a  national  inter- 
est and  there  must  be  a  national  concern. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Indeed.  The  gentle- 
man :5  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  GI.^IMO.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  demonstrations  to  determine  the 
contributions  that  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation could  make  to  more  efficient  and 
economical  Intercity  transportation  systenw. 
Such  demonstrations  shall  be  designed  to 
measure  and  evaluate  such  factors  as  the 
public  response  to  new  equipment,  higher 
speeds,  variations  In  fares.  Improved  opm- 
lort  and  convenience,  and  more  frequent 
jcr^'ice.  In  connection  with  contracts  for 
demonstrations  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  financial  participa- 
tion by  p.'lvate  industry  to  the  maximum  ex- 
lent  practicable. 

Sec.  3  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  limit  research  and  development  carried 
out  under  the  first  section  or  demonstrations 
contracted  for  under  section  2  to  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  col- 
lect and  collate  transportation  data,  statis- 
tics, and  other  information  which  he  deter- 
mines will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  national  transportntlon  system.  In  car- 
rying out  this  activity,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  data,  statistics,  and  other  Infor- 
mJition  available  from  Federal  agencies  and 
other  sources  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent. The  data,  statistics,  and  other  infor- 
mation collected  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
to  the  public  Insofar  as  practicable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  ComraerLC  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  seven  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  .Advisory  Committee  as  its  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  Advi.'sory  Committee  shall  be 
.selected  from  among  leading  authorities  In 
the  field  of  trnnsportation. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
particularly  with  respect  to  research  and 
development  carried  out  under  the  first  sec- 
tion and  contracts  tor  demonstrations  en- 
tered Into  under  section  2. 


(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
while  attending  Its  meetings,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day.  Including  travel  time;  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C,  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Govenunent  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  fair  and  equitable  arrangements,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  pro- 
tect the  Intertsts  of  the  employees  of  any 
co.Tunon  carrier  who  are  affected  by  any  dem- 
onstration carried  out  under  a  contract  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  such  carrier  under 
such  section.  Such  protective  arrangemenks 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to,  such 
provisions  as  may  be  necessary  for  (1)  the 
preservation  of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
(Including  continuation  of  pension  rights 
and  benefits)  to  such  employees  under  ex- 
isting collective-bargaining  agreements,  or 
otherwise;  (2)  the  continuation  of  collecttve- 
biu-galnlng  rights;  (3)  the  protection  of  such 
Individual  employees  against  a  worsening  of 
their  po-sitlons  with  respect  to  their  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  such  demonstration;  (4) 
assurances  of  priority  of  reemployment,  of 
employees  terminated  or  laid  oB  as  a  result 
of  such  demonstration;  and  (5)  paid  training 
or  retraining  programs.  Such  arrangements 
shall  Include  provisions  protecting  Individual 
employees  against  a  worsening  of  their  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  their  empl03rment  as 
the  result  of  sucli  demonstrations  which  shall 
in  no  event  provide  benefits  less  than  those 
established  pursuant  to  section  6(2)  (f)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  3i. 
Any  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  spec- 
ify the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  protec- 
tive arrdugements. 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  m.iy  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  i\ll  laborers 
.ind  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  con- 
struction work  financed  with  the  assistance 
of  funds  received  under  any  contract  or 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  ccn«tructlon  In  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended.  The  Secretary  shsiil  not 
enter  Into  any  such  contract  or  Eigreement 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  .issurance 
that  required  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  construction  work.  The  Sec- 
retary of  LalDOr  shall  have  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  specified  in  this  subsection, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
FB..  3178;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133»-1S). 
and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U  S  C.  275c) 

Sec.  7.  In  exercising  the  authority  granted 
In  the  first  section  and  section  2  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  may  le?-se.  purchase,  develop, 
test,  and  evaluate  new  facilities,  equipment, 
techniques,  and  methods  and  conduct  such 
other  actlvltlci  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  acquire  any  interest 
In  any  line  of  railroad. 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  In  fixerclsing  the  authority 
granted  under  this  .^ct.  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  and  to 
contract  with  public  or  private  agencies.  In- 
stitutions, organizations,  corporations,  and 
Individuals,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

(3)  Any  such  agreement  or  contract  shall 
contain  provisions  effective  to  Insure  that  all 
Information,  uses,  processes,  patents  and 
other  developments  resulting  from  any  activ- 


ity undertaken  pursuant  to  such  agreement 
or  contract  will  be  made  readily  available 
on  fair  and  equitable  terms  to  the  trans- 
portation Industry  and  Industries  engaging 
in  furnishing  supplies  to  such  Industry. 

(31  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  private  agencies.  Institutions,  organlza.' 
tlons,  corporations,  and  Individuals  with 
which  the  Secretary  enters  Into  such  agree- 
ments or  contracts  to  carry  out  research  and 
development  under  this  Act  shall  be  geo- 
graphically distributed  throughout  t!-,e 
United  States. 

(4)  Each  agreement  or  contract  entered 
into  under  this  Act  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  outhor- 
Ized  representatives,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination,  have  .iccess  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
parties  to  such  agreement  or  contract  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  operations  or  activities 
under  such  agreement  or  contract. 

( b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appoint, 
subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions, such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  efficiently  his  lunc- 
tlons  and  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to  pro- 
cure  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  3.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a  i  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  5100 
per*  diem,  unless  otherwise  specified  In  an 
appropriation  Act. 

SEC-  9.  In  exercising  the  authority  granted 
under  tills  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
and  coopt-rate.  as  he  deems  appropriate,  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rousing  and  Home 
Fintaice  Agency  and  otlier  dep.irtment5  and 
agencies.  Federal.  State,  and  local.  Tlie 
Secretary  shall  further  consult  and  cooper- 
ate, as  he  deems  appropriate,  with  Insti- 
tutions and  private  Industry. 

Sec  10.  (01  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  less 
often  than  nnnuallv  with  respect  to  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act. 

|b1  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
PrSldent  and  the  Congress  the  results  of  his 
evaluation  of  the  research  and  development 
program  and  the  demonstration  progr,^m 
authorized  by  this  Act,  and  shall  make  rcc- 
onrunendatlons  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  such  future  action 
as  may  be  appropriate  In  the  light  of  these 
results  and  their  relatioiLshlp  to  other  modes 
of  transportation  In  attaining  the  objective 
of  promoting  a  safe,  adequate,  economical, 
and  efficient  national  transportation  system. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall.  If  requested  by  any 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  furnish  such  com- 
mittee with  Information  concerning  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act  and  inform.4- 
tlon  obtained  from  research  and  develop- 
ment carried  out  with  funds  appropriated 
pursuont  to  this  Act. 

S£C.  11.  There  ore  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  .\r_\. 
but  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fi.«oal 
year  ending  June  30,  1986;  $35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967;  titid 
835.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1988.  Such  sums  shall  remain  avalliible 
until  expended. 

Sec,  12.  This  Act  shall  terminate  on  June 
30,  1969.  The  termination  of  this  Act  -ih.iU 
not  affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under, 
or  the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract  com- 
mitment, or  other  obligation  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  Act  prior  to  such  date  ot 
te.-niln':ition. 

Mr.  HARRIS  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill  I .  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  debate  and  discussion  we  have  had 
and  what  appears  to  me  as  a  very  good 
result  therefrom,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with  and  it  be  open  for 
amendment  at  any  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Arkansas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.'ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    wUl 
count. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  constantly  in- 
creasing urbanisation  of  our  country,  the 
problems  of  transportation  between  and 
within  cities  have  increased  many  times 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Research 
to  find  the  best  and  most  economical 
methods  of  meeting  these  challenges  will 
be  expensive  and  the  time  element  is 
urgent.  Therefore.  I  strongly  support 
tlie  passage  of  this  measure  as  one  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  our 
citizens.  There  is  no  mdication  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  prepared  to  undertake 
the  expensive  research  which  is  needed : 
and  this  legislation  is  the  only  apparent 
solution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  5863)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaiY  of  Commerce  to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
049.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
Hou.5e  with  an  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
■5  noit  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Memberc,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were^yeas  317.  nays  24.  not  voting  91, 
as  fdllows: 

[Roll  No.  2591 
TEAS— 317 
Abbitt  Albert  Andrews. 

""^  Anderson,  m.         N  Dak. 


Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Bands  Lfft 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Beck  worth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betls 

Bingham 

BiBtUlk 

Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl.N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa, 
BSTnes,  Wis. 
Call  an 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
Cofey 
Cederberg 
Ccller 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelor. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Croley 
Cramer 
C-.ilver 
Cunningham 
Curt  in 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
DIngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
Evnns.  Colo, 
Everett 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
ParnsJey 
Pomum 
FasceU 
FelghBn 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plynt 
Pogarty 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledcl 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
O^ithings 
Oettys 
Glolmo 


Glbtions 

Gilbert 

Glillgan 

Gonzalez 

Goodeli 

Grabnw-kl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Greet;.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Gnmtlis 

Grover 

Oubser 

Ourney 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hamilton 

HniUey 

Hatma 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Haniren,  Wash. 

K-trdy 

Hams 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Heist  oskl 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Rollfield 

Holland 

Horton 

Hull 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joel'on 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnfon,  Po. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Kit  g.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Klucaynskl 

Kreb.-, 

Kunkel 

Laird 

lAngen 

Leggctt 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCanhy 

McCuIloch 

McOade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFiiU 

McGnith 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

^I."tchen 

Mackey 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mainiard 

M;irsh 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Mfltsuoaga 

Miiy 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlse 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mosa 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Neisen 

Nix 


O'Brien 

O-Hora,  BI. 

OHara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

OlMn.  Minn. 

O  Nelll.  Moss. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Ph-nle 

Posge 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Purcell 

Quie 

Race 

Randall 

Held,  N,y. 

Helfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  6.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

R«oney.  N.T. 

Fiooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Satterfleld 

St  Oermam 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Schnoebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

SIkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va, 

Springer 

staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stuhblcflcld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teggue.  Tex. 

Tcnzer 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

VIgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Adah- 
Andrews. 
Gleam 
Bray 
Cabell 
Colmer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dickinson 


NATS— 24 
Duncan,  Tenn, 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Gross 
Hall 

Harsha  ^ 

Harvey,  Ind. 
Hutchinson 
Latta 
McClory 


Martin,  Ala. 
Quiilen 
Roudebush 
Selden 

Thomson.  Wis, 
Walker.  Mlsa. 
Walker.  N.  Hex. 


NOT  VOTING— 81 


Redlln 
Reid.  HI. 
R*-inecke 
Roiaerts 
I^bLson 
Roncallo 
Roosevelt 
Ruiii&feld 
Ryan 
Savior 
ScUisler 
Shipley 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.y. 
Stafford 
Stephens 
Sweeney 
Thomas 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Toll 
Tupper 
tTlim&n 
Ctt 

Watkins 
Whltten 
WidnaU 
Willis 
Wilflon. 
Charles  H. 


Abernethy  Grelgg 

Addabbo  Grlder 

Anderson.  HaJleck 

Tenn.  Hal  pern 

Andrews,  Hays 

George  W.  Hebert 

.'V.-hbrook  Henderson 

Ashley  Hosmer 

Baring  Howard 

Boiling  HuDgote 

Bonner  Johnson.  Okla. 

Bow  Karth 

BroyhlU.  Va.  Kee 

CalUlI  King.  NY. 

Cameron  Komciitay 

Chelf  L.-indruni 

Clancy  Lenj.on 

Clawson,  Del  Li:;d.say 

Collier  Long.  La, 

Cotiable  Mat-Gregor 

Corman  M^tm,  Mass 

Derwlcskl  Math  las 

Devlne  Matthews 

Dlggs  Miller 

Dowdy  Mlnfhall 

Dwyer  Morfan 

Evlus.  Tenn.  Morse 

Flno  MoEher 

Frellnghuysen  Murray 

Fulton,  Tenn.  O'N^U.  Ga. 

GiirmaU!  Pepper 

Gray  Puclnskl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Halleek. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ashhrook. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.   Thompson    of   New   Jersey    with   Mr. 
Cahill. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Roorevelt  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr,  Saylor. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.     Anderson     of     Tennessee    with     Mr. 
Devlne. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  tJtt. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  IlIlnotB. 

Mr.  Hungaie  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr,  Halpern. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  .Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Reineckc. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennef.tee  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Korneg.iy  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr,  Baring. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr,  Redlm  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr,  Smith  of  lows. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr,  Murray. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Grlder. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Grelgg. 
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Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Landnim  with  Mr.  Derwinskt 


Messrs.  PASSMAN  and  LAIRD 
changed  their  votes  from  'nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
Ainanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  the  appro- 
priate place  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Albert  ■ .    Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
There  was  no  ob)ection. 


COMMERCE    DEPARTMENT    TRANS- 
PORTATION RESEARCH 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  bill  'S.  1588) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  undertake  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  in  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5863.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and 
development  in  high-speed  grotmd 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tltie  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S    15BS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te  oj 
Bepresentr.tives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Cong' ess  aaembled.  That,  con- 
sistent  with  the  objective  ol  promoting  a 
safe,  ad^quate,  economical,  and  efficient 
transportation  system,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  outhorlzed  to  undertake  research 
and  development  In  high-speed  ground 
transportation.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
components  such  as  material.^,  aerodynamics, 
vehicle  propulsion,  velucle  control,  communi- 
cations, and  guideways. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract (or  demonstrations  In  high-speed 
grotmd  transportation  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  more  efficient 
and  economtcJl  Intercity  transportation  sys- 
tems. Such  demonstrations  shall  be  de- 
signed to  measure  and  evaluate  sucli  factors 
as  the  public  response  to  new  equipment, 
liigher  speeds,  variations  in  Hues,  improved 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  more  frequent 
service.  Contracts  for  demonstrations  under 
this  section  shall  make  provisions  for  finan- 
cial participation  of  private  Indu.'try  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  col- 
lect and  collate  transportation  data,  sta- 
tistics, and  other  li\formation  which  he  deter- 
mines will  contribute  to  the  improvement  or 
the  national  transportation  system.  In  car- 
rying out  this  activity  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  statistics  and  data  available  from 
Federal  agencies  and  other  sources  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  The  Information 
collected  under  this  section  shall  be  made 


available  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  to  the 
public  insofar  as  practicable. 

Sec  4.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  arrangements,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  railroad  employees  in- 
volved in  operations  which  are  the  subject 
of  such  demonstrations.  Such  protective  ar- 
rangements shall  include,  without  being  lim- 
licd  t*3.  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary 
for  111  the  preservation  of  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  (Including  continuation  of 
pfcn.sion  rights  and  benefits)  to  such  em- 
ployees under  existing  coUective-bargafnlng 
agreements,  or  otherwise;  (2)  the  continua- 
tion of  coliectlve-borgaliUng  rights;  <3)  the 
protection  of  such  Individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  their  employ- 
ment a£  the  result  ol  such  demonstra- 
tions; (4)  assurances  of  priority  of  reemploy- 
ment of  employees  terminated  or  laid  ofi; 
and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining  pro- 
grams. Such  arrangements  shall  Include 
provisions  protecting  these  individual  em- 
ployees against  a  worsening  of  their  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  their  employment  as 
the  result  of  sucii  demonstrations  which 
shall  In  no  event  provide  benefits  less  than 
those  established  pursuant  to  section  5(2) 
(tl  of  the  Act  of  February  4.  1887  |24  Stat 
379),  as  amended.  Such  contracts  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  specify  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  protective  arrangements. 

Sec.  5.  In  exercising  the  authority  granted 
In  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  lease,  purchase,  develop,  test,  and  evalu- 
ate new  facilities,  equipment,  tecliniques,  and 
methods  and  conduct  such  other  activities 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  In  exercising  the  authority  granted 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  and  to  contract 
with  public  or  private  agencies,  institutions, 
organizations,  corporations,  and  individuals, 
without  reeard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of> 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U  S.C.  529,  41  U.S.C. 
5).  Tlie  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
appoint,  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations,  such  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  efficiently 
his  functions  and  responsibilities  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  fs  further  authorized 
to  procure  services  ns  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1946  (5  0.S.C. 
55a),  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed SlOO  per  diem,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied In  an  appropriations  Act. 

Sec.  7.  In  exercising  the  authority  granted 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  sh;ili  consult 
and  cooperate,  as  lie  deems  appropriate,  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  other  departments  and 
agencies.  Federal.  State,  and  local.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  further  consult  and  cooperate. 
as  he  deems  pppropriate.  with  institutions 
and  private  industry. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  the  results  of  his 
evaluation  of  the  research  and  development 
program  and  the  demonstration  program  au- 
thorized by  tills  Act.  and  sliall  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  future  ac- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
these  results  and  the  objective  of  promoting 
a  safe,  adequate,  economical,  and  efficient 
transportation  system. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  not  to 
exceed  S20.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966;  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967;  and  835,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  Such  ap- 
propriation, when  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act.  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  expire  on  June  30, 
1969.  except  for  section  3.    The  termination 


of  this  Act  shall  not  aflect  the  disbursement 
of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying  out  of.  an; 
contract,  commitment,  or  otiier  obligation 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act  prior  to 
the  date  of  such  termination. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otfered  by  Mr.  Kaaris:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bm 
S.  1588  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  Hi. 
5863  as   passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5863)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bU!  be  amended  to  conform  with 
the  title  of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  METAL   AND   NONMETAL- 
LIC  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  distingruished  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper],  and  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  525  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H   Res.  525 

Resohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Mouse  resolve  itself  into  the  Commutee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR. 
8989)  to  promote  health  and  safety  in  metal 
and  nonmetalllc  mineral  industries,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  sh-iU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  anct 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commutee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  I1.:-.:e« 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  ameod- 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
coiLsent  request? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMHiLAN,     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ii-slt 
unanimous  consent  that;,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
permission  to  sit  during  genera]  d'  : 
tliia  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rtsht  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  defer  his  request  for  about 
10  minutes  so  that  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dtscuss  the  matter  with  him? 

Mr.  McMillan,  we  are  meeting  re- 
gardle.^s. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tioii  is  heard. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Smith],  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

:.Ir.  SpeaJter,  House  Resolution  525  pro- 
\1des  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  8989,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote health  and  safety  In  metal  and 
nonmetalllc  mineral  Industries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

.Mining  Is  univei-sally  recognized  as  an 
(.'."cceptlonally  hazardotis  undertaking. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  has  demon- 
.strated  a  continuing  concern  with  the 
mining  Industry.  In  1810,  it  estabUshed 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  One  of  the  Bu- 
reau's principal  responsibilities  has  been 
the  promotion  of  improved  health  and 
safety  conditions.  The  Bureau  has 
worked  to  develop  safer  mining  tech- 
niques and  equipment,  collected  and 
analyzed  accident  reports,  studied  the 
dangers  of  excessive  concentrations  of 
dust  and  radiation  in  mines,  provided  an 
e.slenslve  program  of  safety  education 
and  training  to  mine  supervisors  and 
workers,  and  taken  other  appropriate 
steps  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  mlnliis. 

Wliile  the  Congress  has  taken  action 
to  provide  Federal  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain health  and  safety  standards  In  coal 
and  lignite  mines,  it  has  not  enacted  leg- 
islation extending  such  Federal  protec- 
tion to  workers  in  other  types  of  mines. 
Yet  the  hazards  faced  by  workers  in 
these  mines  are  quite  comparable  to 
those  encountered  by  coal  miners — the 
chief  exceptions  being  the  lower  in- 
cidence of  danger.  In  noncoal  mines,  from 
methane  pas  explosions  and  the  absence 
of  danger  from  coal  dust  explosions. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8989  is  to  reduce 
the  high  accident  rate  and  improve 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  mining 
and  milling  operations  carried  on  in  the 
metal  and  nonmetalllc  mineral  indus- 
tries. It  establishes  a  Federal-State 
program  of  systematic  Inspection  of  such 
operations  which  affect  commerce  and 
requires  the  development  promulgation. 
and  enforcement  of  health  and  safety 
standards. 

Responsibility  lor  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secre- 
tarj'  is  directed,  however,  to  delegate  re- 
sponsibility for  development  and  en- 
forcement of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, within  its  own  borders,  to  each 
State  which  submits  a  mine  safety  pro- 
gram satisfying  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
bill. 

The  bin  includes  within  its  coverage 
all  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mining  other 
Chan  coal  and  ligiiite  mining.  Coverage, 
however,  does  not  embrace  petroleum  or 
any  mineral  extracted  in  liquid  form 
from  the  earth,  unless  extracted  by 
methods  requiring  the  employment  of 
workers  underground. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  525. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  1  may 
consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
YoTTNG],  House  Resolution  525  will  pro- 
vide for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8989,  the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc 
Mine  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  explanation  of  the  i-ule  and  the 
bill. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Aspinall]  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  had  several  res- 
ervations about  this  bill.  I  thought  his 
testimony  was  excellent.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  some  of  the  gentle- 
man's reservations  have  been  cleared  up 
since  that  time. 

But  in  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  so  the  Members  wHl  have  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  gentleman 
when  he  expresses  his  opinion  relative 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert  I.  The  question  Is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  550  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

R.  Res.  550 
Besolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Intel  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4845)  to  provide  for  the  economic  and  ef- 
ficient purchase.  lease,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  utilization  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies-  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Comimlttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bin  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motioa  except  one  motloa  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  Spieaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martin!  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  550 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H  R. 
4845.  a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Federal 
Property    and    Administrative    Services 


.^ct  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  economic 

and  eEBcient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  equipment  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

H.R.  4845  would  provide  a  continuous 
flow  of  recurring  data  needed  for  effec- 
tive and  cflicient  manateracnt.  Present- 
ly the  Bureau  of  the  Budcet  issues  only 
an  annual  inventorj'  report  wholly  inade- 
quate for  automatic  data  processing 
management  purposes.  Inventorj"  and 
fiscal  information  is  needed  to  maintain 
policy  and  budgetary  control,  increase 
utilization,  and  provide  more  economical 
acquisition  of  equipment.  Under  this 
legislation.  GS.A  would  establish  such  a 
comprehensive  inventory-.  This  inven- 
tory coupled  with  the  fiscal  information 
flowing  from  the  operations  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund  would  afford  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment with  moi  e  adequate  iniormation 
necessary  for  effective  and  efficient  man- 
agement. Tlie  availability  of  Informa- 
tioit  on  prospective  Government  require- 
ments should  also  provide  for  fairer  com- 
petition amons  all  automatic  data  proc- 
essing manufacturers. 

There  is  widespread  waste  in  available 
but  unused  Government  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  time.  On  June  16. 
1964.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  set  up  an 
automatic  data  p.-ocesstng  sharing  pro- 
gram under  GSA.  This  legislation 
would,  however,  substantially  improve 
the,  effectiveness  and  eiLciency  of  GSA's 
Interagency  coordinating  efforts.  GSA 
would  also  be  authorized  to  establish 
multiagency  service  centers  to  furnish 
automatic  data  processing  capacity  to 
several  users. 

H.R.  4845  would  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernment's bargaining  position  In  acquir- 
ing automatic  data  processing.  The 
Government  now  obtains  no  special  ad- 
vantages as  a  volume  purchaser.  Under 
the  GSA  supply  schedules,  price  deier- 
minatlons  and  procurement  are  divorced. 
To  obtain  volume  discounts,  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  volume  procurement 
rather  than  a  piecemeal  agency-by- 
agency  procurement. 

The  traditionally  accepted  solution  to 
this  type  of  problem  has  been  the  "single 
purchaser'  concept.  The  Government 
would  be  in  a  stronger  bargaining  posi- 
tion were  all  its  automatic  data  process- 
ing purchase  and  lease  money  in  "one 
pocket."  Whenever  feasible,  general 
purpose  components.  Including  those 
used  in  specially  designed  automatic  data 
processing  systems,  would  be  acquired 
under  a  volume  procurement  program. 
Government  software  acquisition  could 
also  be  subjected  to  more  orderly  pro- 
curement procedures. 

The  revolvuig  fund  would  be  used  to 
consolidate  volume  acquisitions.  GS.\ 
would  acquire  the  automatic  data  proc- 
essing systems  selected  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  agencies  and.  in  effect,  the 
agencies  would  then  lease  equipment 
from  the  GSA  revolving  fund  reimburs- 
ing the  fund  periodically  at  rales  reflect- 
ing the  use  value  of  tlie  equipment.  GSA 
could  obtain  direct  appropriations  cover- 
ing overhead  e.\penses  hicident  to  oper- 
ating the  revolving  fund. 

H.R.  4845  delineates  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  GSA, 
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and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
provides  a  stronger  organization  plan  for 
Government  automatic  data  processing 
manasement.  The  bill  maintains  the 
Budget  Bureau's  traditional  control  over 
fiscal  and  policy  matters. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  uree  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  550. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  explained  House  Resolu- 
tion 550  makes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4845  imder  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate.  I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  automatic  data  process- 
ing has  become  a  major  expense  item  in 
all  large  businesses  today;  the  Federal 
Government  is  no  exception.  Last  year 
automatic  data  processing  costs  totaled 
over  S3  billion,  or  3  percent  of  the  budget. 
These  costs  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
normal  course  of  event.s.  Because  of 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Government 
take  steps  to  insure  that  it  is  getting  as 
much  for  its  dollar  as  possible. 

To  insure  this  result,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  began  n  major  study  In  1958. 
which  stressed  the  need  for  government- 
wide  coordination  and  accurate  informa- 
tion for  all  levels  of  manasement.  A 
subsequent  study  this  ye;ir  made  these 
same  points.  Since  1959  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  Issued  about  100 
reports  revealing  serious  shortcomings 
In  the  acquisition  and  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment. 

H-R.  4845  seeks  to  remove  some  of 
these  shortcomings.  It  delineates  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  GSA,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  provides  for  a  stronger 
organization  plan  for  use  of  automatic 
data  processing.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  retains  its  control  over  fiscal 
and  policy  matters.  GSA  retains  Its 
traditional  sphere  over  operational  re- 
,  sponsibllities.  Additionally  GSA  will  ad- 
''  minister  an  automatic  data  processing 
revolving  fund  which  wUl  provide  more 
adequate  information  for  management 
decisions,  optimum  utilization  of  equip- 
ment, and  economic  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  bill  will  consolidate  Government 
procurement  and  so  strengthen  its  hand 
In  negotiations  with  manufacturers. 
The  GSA,  using  the  revohing  fund,  will 
procure  the  equipment  needed  by  vari- 
ous agencies  and.  in  effect,  lease  the 
equipment  to  the  agencies,  who  will  re- 
imburse the  revolving  fund.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  new  procedures  will 
make  for  fuller  and  more  economic  use 
of  automatic  data  processirig  equipment. 

Tliere  are  additional  views,  signed  by 
eight  members,  which  concur  in  the  ob- 
vious need  for  the  bill  as  reflected  in  the 
numerous  GSA  reports.  The  opposition 
is  to  the  special  exemption  treatment 
afforded  by  amendments  which  exempt 
from  the  bill  the  contractors  in  the  aero- 
space programs.  Tiie  members  urge  a 
study  now  of  this  situation  and  the  in- 
clusion of  the  contractors  under  this  leg- 
islation if  the  hearings  indicate  the  need. 
They  support  the  bill  as  presented  to  the 
House  today. 


Mr,  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  METAL   AND   NONMETAL- 
LIC    MINE    SAFET\'    ACT 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  iHR.  89891  to  promote  health 
and  safety  in  metal  and  nonmetallic 
mineral  Industries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMTTTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HR.  8989.  with  Mr. 
MoNAGAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unatilmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.=elf  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  before  making  any  fur- 
ther remarks  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
area  of  jurisdiction  over  this  particular 
matter  is  a  little  bit  clouded.  Many  of 
the  items  in  he:e  belong  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Mines,  even  though  the  only  mines  we 
had  were  subways. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  was  one  of  the 
major  persons  affecting  my  life  by  ap- 
pointing me  to  be  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  publicly  for  this  as  I  have 
thanked  him  privately. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EoMONDsoNl,  have  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee certain  very  valuable  amend- 
ments. We  are  accepting  those  Eunend- 
ments.  The  distinguished  author  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'HiHil.  of  our  committee,  will  present 
these  amendments  for  Mr.  Aspinall  and 
Mr.  Edmondson,  But  I  just  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  these  amendments 
originated  from  their  committee  and 
•we  think  they  wUl  help  the  bill  tremen- 
dously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
8989  is  to  reduce  the  high  accident  rate 
and  improve  health  and  safety  conditions 
in  mining  and  milling  operations  In  the 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral  indus- 
tries. 
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It  establishes  a  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  systematic  inspection  of  opera- 
tions affecting  commerce  and  requires 
the  development,  promulgation,  and  en- 
forcement of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. The  bill  would  proiide  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  inspect  and 
Investigate  all  mines,  other  than  coal  or 
lignite:  a  mine  being  an  area  of  land 
from  which  minerals  are  extracted  In 
nonllquld  form,  or  if  in  liquid  form. 
extracted  with  workers  underground 
This  definition  also  includes  private 
roads  appurtenant  to  such  an  area,  ex- 
cavations, underground  passageways,  and 
structures  and  equipment  used  in  ex- 
tracting minerals  or  in  milling  them 

The  bin  authorizes  the  Secretarj-  to 
make  inspections  and  investigations  as 
he  may  consider  necessary  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  health  and  safety,  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  compliance  with 
the  health  and  safety  standards  under 
the  act,  and  to  evaluate  the  maimer  in 
which  an  approved  State  plan  Is  being 
carried  out.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
Is  required  to  Inspect  annually  or  at  more 
frequent  Intervals  each  underground 
mine  subject  to  this  proposed  act,  except 
In  mines  located  in  States  with  approved 
State  plans. 

Mine  operators  will  be  required  to  sub- 
mit annu-^l  reports  concerning  accidents, 
injurie?.  occupational  disease,  and  re- 
lated information. 

Other  provisions  include  enforcement 
of  the  mandatory  standards,  appeal  by 
the  mine  operators,  definition  of  the 
criminal  penalties,  and  direction  for  a 
procram  of  health  and  safety  education. 

The  need  for  the  bill  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  before  the  committee.  In- 
terest in  legislntlon  to  reduce  the  acci- 
dent rate  in  mines  was  demonstrated  by 
the  committee  in  1956  when  a  specially 
appointed  suhcinimittee  held  hearings  ■^n 
bills  proposed  to  extend  Federal  inspec- 
tion to  metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines 

In  1961  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  held  similar  hearings;  these  henr- 
Ings  resulting  in  Public  Law  87-300  which 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  study  on  health  and  safety 
hazards  and  report  his  findings  to  Con- 
gress. A  study  conducted  by  the  Mine 
Safety  Board  showed  a  widesoread  exist- 
ence of  correctible  hazards  in  metallic 
and  nonmetallic  mlne.<;. 

As  I  did  in  the  coal  mine  safety  lezis- 
lation  recently  passed  by  the  Hou.5e.  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  which  «il! 
Improve  the  conditions  under  •vhich 
these  miners  work,  and  demonstrote  to 
them  the  high  value  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  place  on  their  lives. 

There  was  no  opposition  expressed  by 
any  committee  member  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  s^eld  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  O'HaraI  ,  the  author  of  this  leg- 
islation and  a  member  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  which  developed 
H  R.  8989,  and  who  has  proven  through 
the  years  to  be  a  valuable  strong  right 
arm  to  the  chairman,  Mr,  O'Haha, 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hot- 
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undI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see 
H.R.  8989,  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act,  come  before 
this  House  today.  Almost  25  years  have 
gone  by  since  the  Congress  first  enacted 
legislation  to  protect  tlie  men  who  work 
ill  the  Nation's  coal  mines.  Now,  after 
iliU  lapse  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, we  are  finally  acting  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  the  rest  of  our  mineworkers — 
to  the  men  who  labor  in  om-  copper,  iron. 
uranium,  and  other  mines,  under  con- 
ditions that  we  all  know  to  be  excep- 
tionally hazardous. 

During  the  years  of  struggle  to  bring 
this  protection  to  miners  outside  the 
coal  industry,  members  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  have 
attended  many  days  of  hearings  and 
nudied  volumes  of  reports  and  state- 
ments on  the  question  of  the  need  for 
Federal  mine  safety  legislation.  This 
question  has  been  given  exhaustive  anal- 
rsls,  and  the  legislation  before  us  today 
Is  the  product  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. In  1956,  in  1961.  and  again 
this  year,  representatives  of  the  workers 
in  these  mines  have  come  before  the 
committee,  asking  that  the  Congress  act, 
and  act  effectively,  to  cut  down  the  in- 
tolerably high  rate  of  deaths  and  in- 
juries incurred  by  miners.  Their  testi- 
mony on  the  hazards  of  the  miner's  oc- 
cupation is  spread  across  page  after 
page  of  the  hearings  record  that  has 
been  built  up  over  these  years,  and  any 
Member  w-ho  turns  to  this  record  will 
find  detailed  there  a  saddening  account 
of  the  suffering  experienced  by  mine- 
'orfcers,  and  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, from  accidents  and  from  crippling 
occupational  diseases  that  could  have  and 
should  have  been  prevented.  If  every 
mlnp  operator  had.  over  these  years,  been 
as  concerned  with  the  health  and  safety 
cf  his  workers  as  are  our  most  conscien- 
tious operators — and  if  every  State  had 
put  into  its  mine  safety  program  the  re- 
sources that  are  required  for  an  ade- 
quate program— then  many  men  would 
have  been  saved  from  early  and  violent 
deaths,  and  many  othera  from  injuries 
■md  diseases  that  have  left  them  inca- 
•sble  of  .-supporting  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  host  of  workers 
in  our  mines  who  have  paid  a  terrible 
price  for  our  failure  to  act  firmly,  years 
a?o,  to  give  them  the  coverage  of  a  com- 
prehensive code  of  health  and  safety 
standards,  backed  up  by  effective  en- 
forcement machinery.  We  are  here  to- 
day, at  long  last,  to  remedy  that  failure. 

It  is  true  that  spokesmen  for  mine 
operators  have  told  us  that  Federal  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  mine  safety  Is 
superfluous.  Indeed,  they  have  never  de- 
viated from  this  line.  The  vast  majority 
of  deaths  and  injuries  suffered  by  miners. 
they  have  argued,  are — and  presumably 
always  wlU  be — the  result  of  the  workers' 
own  carelessness.  Let  the  worker  be 
more  alert  and  cautious,  as  he  loads  ore 
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or  drills  into  a  rock  face  in  a  tunnel 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face— this  is  their  prescription.  Safety 
laws  and  periodic  mine  inspections,  they 
Imply,  can  accomplish  little  or  nothing, 
since  safety  rests  ultimately  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  worker 
to  avoid  stupid  or  reckless  behavior  that 
can  injure  himself  or  his  fellow  workers. 

This  implied  attitude  toward  safety 
legislation  has  more  than  a  slight  simi- 
larity to  the  attitude  of  those  who  tell 
us  that  It  Is  futile  to  enact  legislation 
to  combat  the  evils  of  poverty — since  it 
is  destined  that  the  poor  shall  always 
be  with  us. 

But  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  great  majority  of  Members  of 
tliis  House  do  believe  in  the  principles 
of  safety  legislation.  They  do  believe 
that  well-designed  health  and  safety 
codes,  with  regular  Inspections  of  work 
places  by  competent  inspectors  clothed 
with  authority  to  enforce  these  codes, 
can  make  more  than  an  Insignificant 
contribution  toward  saving  workers 
from  death,  injurj',  and  disease. 

The  only  questions  that  then  remain 
are  whether  we  have  today,  throughout 
this  Nation,  adequate  health  and  safety 
codes  for  the  metal  and  nonmetallic 
mining  indtistrj-  and  whether  we  have 
a  level  of  inspection  and  enforcement 
activity  sufBcient  to  assure  general  ob- 
servance of  these  codes.  The  answer  to 
both  questions,  regrettably,  is  that  we 
do  not.  The  report  of  the  Mine  Safety 
Study  Board,  appointed  by  Secretary 
Udall  at  the  direction  of  the  Congress, 
is  a  detailed  revelation  of  the  Inade- 
quacies of  .  the  present  patchwork  of 
State  mine  safety  laws,  and  of  the  im- 
willlngness  or  inability  of  so  many  indi- 
vidual States  to  come  forward  with  the 
resources  necessaiy  to  carry  out  an  in- 
spection and  enforcement  program 
■worthy  of  the  name.  In  the  hearings 
before  my  subcommittee  this  May,  no 
real  defense  or  rebuttal  was  offered  to 
llic  indictment  contained  in  the  Board's 
report.  Witnesses  before  the  subcom- 
mittee had  every  opportimity  to  chal- 
lenge, in  detail,  the  evidence  contained 
in  that  report  concerning  the  present 
deficiencies  of  State  mine  health  and 
'.safety  programs — but  they  made  no  such 
.'challenge,  for  t)ie  obvious  reason  that 
the  evidence  was  too  overwhelming. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  before  the  House 
is  one  in  which  we  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  accommodate  the  expressed 
wishes  of  mine  operators  and  representa- 
tives of  the  mine  safety  agencies  of  the 
indiudual  States.  The  mine  operators 
have  told  us  that  they  strongly  support 
safety  Inspection  and  enforcement  pro- 
grams, so  long  as  they  are  carried  out 
by  the  States,  rather  than  by  a  Federal 
agency.  And  we  have  responded  with  a 
bill  that  calls  upon  each  State  to  main- 
tain its  own  program — a  bill  that  will 
bring  not  one  single  mine  operator  within 
the  direct  enforcement  power  of  Fed- 
eral authority,  provided  only  that  the 
individual  States  conscientiously  remedy 
the  weaknesses  contained  in  their  pres- 
ent mine  safety  laws  and  enforcement 
machinery. 

In  thi.->  respect.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
sider it  only  fair  to  say  that  the  mine 


operators  themselves  will  be  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  influence  the  future 
course  of  the  mine  health  and  safety 
activitv  that  will  be  set  in  motion  by  this 
bill.  They  can  exercise  tlieir  persuasive 
powers  with  the  iegislaiurt  of  each  indi- 
vidual St.ate,  and  insist  that  the  legisla- 
ture ,'ippropriate  the  funds  that  are  re- 
quired to  carr^•  on  a  satisfactory  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  program.  If  the 
State  legislatures  respond  to  their  ap- 
peals then  the  mine  operators  will  be 
subject — as  they  have  said  they  prefer 
to  be — only  to  State  enforcement  author- 
ity. 

In  cicsing,  I  wish  to  pay  a  brief  tribute 
to  the  hard  work,  year  after  year,  that 
has  been  put  in  by  the  representatives  of 
workers  in  the  mining  industrj',  to  keep 
the  plight  of  these  workers  continuously 
before  the  Congress  until  effective  Fed- 
eral legislation  could  be  enacted.  This 
year,  an  historic  year  in  which  Congress 
has  before  It  the  question  of  repeal  of  the 
notorious  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  we  are  hearing  from  those 
who  tcU  u,<;  that  the  individual  worker  has 
no  need  of  organized  representation  and 
that  the  union  member  receives  little  or 
nothing  in  return  for  his  dues.  But.  as 
we  consider  tliis  bill  today.  I  know  that 
the  workers  In  our  mines  recognize  how 
much  U  has  meant  to  them  to  be  repre- 
sented by  unions  who  have  untiringly 
argued  their  case  for  health  and  safety 
legislation  to  the  Congress.  The  Ameri- 
can miner  learned  long  ago  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  stand  alone,  unorganized, 
waiting  humbly  for  whatever  modest  im- 
provements in  his  condition  he  might 
perhaps  be  granted,  some  time  in  the 
hazy  future,  by  powerful  economic  inter- 
ests which  had  everything  to  gain  by 
maintaining  the  status  quo  .^nd  I  will 
say,  in  all  candor,  that  if  the  miners  had 
not  learned  this  lesson  of  organization, 
but  instead  had  remained  in  the  frag- 
mented and  unrepresented  state  which 
we  still  find  among  the  workers  of  so 
many  American  industries,  tiicn  there  Is 
a  great  doubt  in  my  mind  that  even  today 
the  Congress  would  have  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  enact  the  con- 
structive, humanitarian,  long-needed  bill 
we  have  before  us. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  long,  sometimes 
discouraging,  uphill  effort  to  achieve 
Federal  mine  safety  legislation,  I  think 
of  my  late  friend  and  as.soclate,  Phil 
Murray,  the  first  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  second 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  More  than  15  years  ago. 
In  the  period  just  after  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  Phil  Murray  was  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  this  legislation  and  worked  ener- 
getically to  persuade  the  Congress  of  the 
need  for  Federal  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  workers  in  all  our 
mines — not  just  in  coal  mines  alone.  It 
did  not  prove  to  be  possible,  at  that 
period,  to  develop  this  protection.  But 
I  know  that  Phil  Murray  would  be  happy 
to  see  this  House  today,  as  it  considers 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Act. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  explain  briefly  the  purpose, 
background,  and  need  for  H.R.  8989.  the 
Federal  Metal  and  NonmctalUc  Mine 
Safety  Act.  and  then  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  Members  of  the  House  may  have. 

Undoubtedly,  everyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber today  is  aware  that  mining  is  an 
unusually  dangerous  occupation.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  everyone  fully 
realizes  Just  how  dangerous  this  occupa- 
tion is.  The  tragic  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  seven  out  of  every  hundred  under- 
ground metal  miners  are  killed,  in  work- 
accidenL-i,  during  the  course  of  their 
working  lifetimes. 

Let  me  reemphasize  this  shocking  sta- 
tistic. Of  each  one  hundred  young  men 
who  enter  into  a  lifetime  career  as  an 
underground  metal  miner,  no  less  than 
seven  of  them  can  expect  to  die  i!i  on- 
the-job  accidents  before  they  reach  nor- 
mal retirement  age.  This  single  fact 
spea'rts  volumes  concerning  the  appalling 
risk  of  violent  death  to  which  the  under- 
ground miner  is  exposed  And,  of  course, 
it  does  not  reflect  the  additional  suffering 
and  losses  of  the  thousands  of  miners 
who,  every  year,  are  crippled  and  other- 
wise Injured  in  accidents,  or  who  fall 
victims  to  such  grave  occupational  dis- 
eases as  silicosis  and  lung  cancer, 
brought  on  by  excessive  exposure  to  dusty 
and  radioactive  mine  atmospheres. 

The  story  told  by  the  injury  data  col- 
lected by  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Is  very  clear.  Consistently,  year  after 
year,  the  injin-y  rates  for  "Underground 
Mining,  Except  Coal"  have  been  among 
the  three  or  four  highest  for  all  the  cate- 
gories of  industry  surveyed.  In  only  two 
major  industries  are  these  rates  found 
to  be.  in  most  years,  as  high  as,  or  higher 
than,  the  rates  for  "Underground  Min- 
ing. Except  Coal."  One  of  these  two  in- 
dustries is  underground  coal  mining:  the 
other  is  marine  transportation.  And  in 
both  these  industries  the  exceptionally 
hazardous  nature  of  the  work  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Congress,  through  the 
passage  of  legislation  establishing  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  promotion  of 
Improved  safety  in  them.  The  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  and  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Worker's  Compensa- 
tion Act  have  been  enacted,  in  re.^ponse 
to  the  need  for  a  determined  national 
effort  to  reduce  the  risks  imdergone  by 
coal  miners  and  workers  in  marine  trans- 
portation. The  time  has  now  come  to 
extend  Federal  safety  legislation  to  this 
third  exceptionally  dangerous  category 
of  Industry — metal  and  nonmetalllc  min- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  is  before  us 
today  as  the  fruition  of  a  number  of  years 
of  study  and  persistent  work  by  Members 
of  this  House  and  othere  who  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation's  mineworkers.  Nine  years  ago. 
in  1956.  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  conducted 
thorough  hearings  on  the  unsatisfactory 
health  and  safety  conditions  In  metal 


and  norunetallic  mines.  Those  hearings 
strongly  indicated  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion was  needed,  but  it  did  not  prove 
possible  at  that  time  to  extend  this  pro- 
tection to  the  workers  in  these  mines. 
In  1961,  however,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  directed  another  set  of 
subcommittee  hearings  to  be  held  on  the 
serious,  continuing  problem  of  health 
and  safety  in  mines  other  than  coal. 
Those  hearings  led  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  87-300.  in  September  1961, 
which  instructed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  an  Intensive  2-ycar 
study  of  health  and  safety  hazards  in 
these  mines,  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
the  mine  safety  legislation  and  programs 
of  the  individual  States,  and  to  present 
to  the  Congress  the  findings  of  his  study 
and  whatever  recommendations  for  Fed- 
eral action  the  study  showed  to  be 
appropriate. 

The  study  ordered  by  Public  Law  87- 
300  was  skillfully  and  thoroughly  carried 
out,  duiing  the  years  1962  and  1963,  by 
a  special  mine  safety  study  board  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Udall.  Its  detailed, 
comprehensive  findings  and  recom- 
mendations were  embodied  in  a  two- 
volume  report  of  approximately  200 
pages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  were  the  findings 
of  the  mine  safety  study  board's  re- 
port? Only  enough  time  is  available  to 
allow  a  veiT  brief  review  of  their  liigh- 
lights.  In  summary,  the  2-year  study 
showed  that  accidents  in  metal  and  non- 
metaUic  mining  and  milling  establish- 
ments were  claiming  lives  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  200  per  year,  and  causing  ap- 
proximately 10.000  nonfatal  injurjps  per 
year — including,  of  course,  many  injuries 
that  left  their  victims  permanently 
disabled. 

In  addition,  inspectors  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  durins  the  course  of 
this  2-year  study,  found  an  appalling 
number  of  identifiable  hazards  in  the 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mines  they  visited. 
Tlie  number  of  such  hazards,  in  fact, 
averaged  15  per  mine — 15  conectible 
conditions  in  each  mine,  on  the  average, 
which  stood  as  a  menace  to  the  worker's 
life  and  health  * 

It  is  true  that  most — but  by  no  means 
all — of  the  mining  and  milling  operations 
surveyed  in  this  2-year  study  were  sub- 
ject to  State  mine  safety  legislation. 
Mine  safety  enforcement  In  most  States 
was  of  limited  effectiveness  although  in 
some  other  States  it  was  quite  good.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  job  done  In  the  field  of 
health  and  safety  enforcement  by  the 
States  was  not  of  such  quality  and  char- 
acter as  to  give  us  corifidence  that  the 
job  could  be  handled  by  leaving  it  en- 
tirely to  State  responsibility. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Mine 
Safety  Study  Board,  on  the  basis  of  its 
2-year  study,  was  that  a  Federal  law  be 
enacted  to  establish  and  enforce  health 
and  safety  standards  in  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mining  and  milling  operations. 

The  Board's  conclusion  was: 

In  the  face  of  10.000  lost-time  Injuries  and 
more  thnn  200  deaths  In  a  s'.ncle  year.  It 
would  be  dUBcult  to  Ignore  the  need  for  pcwl- 
tlve  action.  The  present  structure  of  State 
law  coverage  and  enforcement  Is  clearly  In- 
adequate to  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
problem  of  safety  in  the  mineral  Industry. 


Following  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  trans- 
mitted  to  the  Congress,  on  March  29  of 
this  year,  a  draft  of  the  admlnlstratio:rs 
proposed  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act.  This  proposed  legio- 
latlon,  as  H.R.  6961,  was  promptly  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  administration 
and,  duiing  May.  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  held  a  week  of  hearings  o^i 
the  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  these  hearings  and  Li 
consultation  with  minority  members  o! 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
a  number  of  improving  amendment 
were  developed  to  the  original  adminis- 
tration bill.  These  amendments  are  em- 
bodied In  H  R.  8989,  the  bUl  before  us 
today,  which  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  July  8, 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  represents  a 
bipartisan  consensus  of  both  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  committee 
who  feel  a  deep  concern  for  the  hazardb 
to  which  mineworkers  are  exposed  and 
an  impelling  need  to  take  action  to  re- 
duce these  hazards  to  the  lowest  possible 
level.  No  objection  was  voiced  to  th.i 
bDl  in  the  committee  meetings  at  whlcii 
It  was  considered,  and  no  minority  re- 
port accompanies  It.  Clearly,  an  over- 
whelmingly convincing  case  exists  for 
this  legislation,  to  enable  it  to  come  to 
the  floor  today  with  such  solid  bipartisan 
support  from  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  main  provisions  of  this  bill.  Mr 
Chairman,  can  be  quickly  summarized. 
Its  coverage  wUl  extend  to  all  metal  and 
noimielal  mining  and  milling  operatio.".^ 
whose  products  regularly  enter  com- 
merce or  whose  operations  aCect  com- 
merce, with  certain  exceptions.  It  v.ill 
not  cover  coal  mining,  an  industry  al- 
ready subject  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act,  and  it  will  not  cover  petro- 
leum or  any  other  mineral  which  is  e.x- 
tracted  from  the  earth  in  liquid  form. 
unless  workers  are  actually  employed 
underground  in  the  extraction  process 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  health  and  safety 
standards  for  the  various  categories  ol 
mining  and  milling  operations  that  will 
be  covered.  The  Secretary,  however, 
must  appoint  advisory  committees  to 
consult  with  him  In  developing  appro- 
priate standards,  and  each  such  advi- 
sory committee  must  include  in  its  mem- 
bership at  least  one  representative  of  a 
State  mine  inspection  or  safety  agency, 
as  well  as  one  or  more  representatives  o! 
mine  workers  and  of  muie  operators.  The 
number  of  representatives  of  mine  op- 
erators on  each  advisory  committee  must 
be  equal  to  number  of  representatives  of 
workei-s. 

This  requirement  of  advisory  commit- 
tees. Mr.  Chairman,  Is  an  important  w"! 
equitable  feature  of  this  legislation.  V- 
guarantees  that  those  who  have  a  pa;- 
tlcularly  direct  and  immediate  interei;! 
in  mine  safety — the  workers,  the  niirt 
operators,  and  State  ofBcials  with  mine 
safety  responsibilities — will  be  in  con- 
tinuous and  close  consultation  with  ihf 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  tlif 
details  of  all  health  and  safety  standards 
that  he  may  establish.  With  such  con- 
sultation, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  standards  developed  will  not 
only  be  adequate  to  safeguard  the  lives 
and  health  of  the  workers,  but  will  also 
be  supported  as  necessary  and  reason- 
Bble  by  the  large  majority  of  mine  op- 
erators who  are  seriously  concerned  with 
safety  conditions  in  their  industry. 

Of  the  health  and  safety  standards 
»hich  tile  Secretary  develops,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  aidvisory  committees, 
those  which  deal  with  'conditions  or 
practices  which  could  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm"  must  be  desig- 
nated as  mandatory  standards — and, 
therefore,  to  be  enforced  in  ail  mining 
and  milling  operations  subject  to  the 
act. 

With  respect  to  enforcement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  legislation  has  an  un- 
usual and  Imaginative  feature.  It  sets 
lortli  two  alternative  routes  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  goal:  im- 
proved health  and  safety  conditions  In 
our  mining  industry.  In  effect,  each 
Slate  is  offered  the  option  of  choosing 
between  its  own  State  enforcement,  and 
Federal  enforcement,  of  adequate  stand- 
ards— and,  indeed,  each  State  is  encour- 
a^f'd  to  opt  for  State  enforcement.  This 
bill,  therefore,  will  not  necessarily  lead 
to  direct  enforcement  of  mine  health 
and  .safety  standards  by  Federal  author- 
ity in  any  State  of  the  Union.  The  deci- 
sion Is  left  to  each  individual  Slate,  and 
each  State  is  invited  to  take  upon  Itself 
the  responsibility  that  must  otherwise  be 
sliouldered  by  Federal  authority. 

Under  this  legislation,  each  State  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Its  own  plan  for  enforcement  of  mine 
health  and  safety  standards.  If  the 
plan  meets  certam  specified  conditions. 
the  Secretary  mujt  approve  it — and,  so 
long  as  such  an  approved  plan  is  in  ef- 
fect, all  enforcement  power  will  rest  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  State  au- 
thorities. The  major  conditions  which 
the  State  plan  must  meet,  in  order  to 
gain  the  Secretary's  approval,  are  these: 

It  must  provide  lor  inspection,  at  least 
annually,  of  all  mining  and  milling 
operations  subject  to  the  act,  except 
quarries  and  sand  and  gravel  pits,  which 
may  be  inspected  less  frequently  than 
annually 

It  must  provide  for  enforcement  of 
State  health  and  safety  standards  which 
are  substantially  as  effective  as — though 
not  necessarily  identical  with — the  man- 
datoi-y  standards  which  the  Secretiry 
has  developed,  in  consultation  with  ad- 
vlsorj-  committees. 

It  must  provide  for  sufficient  funds 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  enable  a  satisfactory  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  program  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  State. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  does  not,  of  course,  entirely 
cease  upon  his  approval  of  a  State  plan. 
He  ivill  be  requiied  to  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  manner  In  whicli  the 
Plan  is  carried  out,  to  assure  that  the 
State  continues,  over  the  years,  to  pro- 
vide necessary  financial  resources,  com- 
petent personnel,  and  conscientious  ad- 
ministration. 

If  he  should  find  that  a  State  has  al- 
lowed its  mine  health  and  safety  pro- 


gram to  deteriorate,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  meeting  the  obligations  it  as- 
simied  upon  approval  of  Its  plan,  then 
the  Secretai-y  must  withdraw  his  ap- 
proval, and  thereupon  assume  direct 
Federal  responsibility  for  enforcement 
of  standards.  However,  he  must  provide 
the  State  with  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, before  canceling  his  approval  of  a 
plan.  The  Secretary,  that  is,  cannot  act 
arbitrarily,  without  considering  carefully 
the  case  the  State  may  wish  to  present 
in  defense  of  its  mine  health  and  safety 
program. 

Only  time  will  tell,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whetlier  each  of  our  States  wlU  decide 
to  respond  to  the  strong  encouragement 
this  legislation  gives  them  to  develop 
their  own  plans  lor  enforcement  of  ade- 
quate mine  health  and  safety  standards. 
The  alternative  of  direct  Federal  en- 
forcement is  provided  for  any  State 
which  does  not  so  decide.  Where  en- 
forcement responsibility  rests  with  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior,  the  act  will 
require  that  he  inspect,  at  least  annually, 
each  underground  mine — and  that  he 
Inspect  other  mining  and  milling  opera- 
tions at  such  intervals  as  he  deems  neces- 
sai-y.  Whenever  an  Inspection  reveals  a 
hazardous  condition  which  threatens  im- 
minent death  or  serious  physical  harm, 
the  Federal  inspector  mvist  issue  an  order 
of  withdrawal  and  debarment,  which  for- 
bids the  presence  of  any  person  in  the 
area  in  which  the  danger  exists,  other 
than  persons  whose  presence  there  is 
necessary  in  order  to  eliminate  the  dan- 
ger. Orders  of  withdrawal  and  debar- 
ment may  also  be  issued  to  mine  oper- 
ators who  have  failed  to  take  proper 
action  to  abate  violations  of  mandatory 
Federal  health  and  safety  standards 
within  reasonable  time  periods  specified 
by  Federal  inspectors — even  though  the 
violations  may  not  constitute  an  Im- 
minent danger  of  death  or  serious  phys- 
ical harm. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secre- 
tai-y's  power  of  enforcement,  in  any 
State  which  does  not  have  its  own  ap- 
proved plan,  must  rest  upon  his  author- 
ity to  issue  orders  of  withdrawal  and 
debarment.  The  legislation  contains 
adequate  safeguards  against  the  arbi- 
trary use  of  such  orders,  however.  It 
affords  the  mine  operator  the  opportu- 
nity to  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  and  re- 
ceive a  hearing,  before  a  final  order  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Secretary — and  It  then 
affords  him  an  appeal  to  a  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  for  a  review  of  any  such  final 
order.  Pending  its  decision  on  the  ap- 
peal, the  court  is  given  the  authority  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Secretary's  order,  or  grant 
the  mine  operator  such  other  relief  as 
the  court  considers  to  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  us.  The  bill 
is  an  eminently  fair  and  reasonable  one, 
which  takes  into  balanced  consideration 
the  interests  of  the  mine  workers,  the 
mine  operators,  and  the  mine  safety 
agencies  of  the  individual  States. 

Your  committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  ex- 
tensively amended  the  administration 
bill  to  provide  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  safety  arrangement.  The  bill  as 
sent  to  us  by  the  administration  pro- 


vided for  a  Federal  system  of  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  health  and  safety 
standards  in  these  mines. 

The  committee,  with  the  very  able  and 
generous  cooperation  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Afiairs.  has 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  a  program 
that  we  hope  will  result  in  strengthened 
State  mine  safety  regulation.  We  hope 
that  after  this  program  gets  rolling,  if 
the  bill  is  enacted,  there  will  not  be  any 
need  for  direct  Federal  enforcement  of 
health  and  safety  standards,  because  we 
have  provided  opportunities  for  the 
States  to  adopt  and  enforce  adequate 
State  safety  programs  which  would  then 
substitute  for  Federal  enforcement  activ- 
ity within  their  particular  jurisdictions. 

We  should  like  to  see  this  job  done  by 
local  authorities,  but  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  responsibiUty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
job  is  being  done  before  we  turn  it  over 
to  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  well  know^n  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  to  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Unless  there  are  questions,  and  since 
there  seems  to  be  pretty  general  agree- 
ment in  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michiaan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding 

I  should  like  to  state  that  I  appreciate 
also  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
very  fine  Job  is  bein?  done  in  the  field  of 
safety  in  many  of  the  States. 

As  I  Understood  him  to  say  a  few 
minutes  ago.  it  is  his  hope  that  the  States 
across  the  country  will  take  up  this 
burden  and  handle  the  problem  without 
the  necessity  of  Federal  inspection  serv- 
ice and  without  the  necessity  of  Federal 
intervention  in  many  instances. 

Would  the  nentleman  also  agree  with 
me — and  this  has  t)een  m.v  experience — 
that  an  excellent  job  is  done  in  the  field 
of  safety  by  most  mining  companies, 
and.  in  fact,  it  is  the  exception  in  many, 
many  fields,  and  in  many  areas  where 
there  is  mining,  where  there  is  not  a 
recognition  by  the  mining  companies 
that  safety  is  good  business,  that  it  is 
a  very  sound  business  practice  to  pro- 
mote safety  In  eveiT  way  possible? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  In  re- 
sponse to  that  particular  question.  I 
should  Uke  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  many  companie.'  that  have  ad- 
mirable safety  programs.  In  those  com- 
panies the  injury  frequency  rate  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  average  for  the 
industry.  That  means  at  the  same  time 
there  must  be  many  others  that  are  not 
doing  anywhere  near  an  adequate  job  in 
the  field  of  safety. 

The  gentleman  is  perfectly  right.  If 
all  companies  would  do  as  well  as  the  best 
do,  we  would  not  be  spending  our  time 
on  this  bill  today 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman   made     a     splendid    statement 
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Personally  I  want  to  express  by  appreci- 
ation to  him  for  his  willingness  at  least 
to  listen  to  suggestions  and  ideas  about 
this  program  and  for  the  very  reasonable 
attitude  he  has  demonstrated  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amendments  which  were 
principally  prepared  by  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs    [Mr.   AspinallI. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
comment. 

With  respect  to  those  amendments,  I 
want  the  committee  to  know  that  I  will 
be  offering  several  amendments  when 
the  bill  is  read  for  amendment  which 
have  been  agreed  to  in  discussions  among 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  and  myself 
as  bcins  improvements  in  the  bill  and 
which  we  are  proud  to  sponsor  and  which 
we  hope  the  House  will  adopt. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michit'an.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  simply  have  two  ques- 
tions for  information.  No.  1,  will  these 
Federal-State  mine  safety  regula- 
tions Involve  mine  shafts  that  are 
no  longer  operative  Insofar  as  far 
as  safety  regulations  and  precau- 
tions are  concerned?  We  have  lost  a 
great  number  of  fine  citizens  because  of 
cave-Ins  and  or  property  less  occasioned 
thereby,  to  say  nothing  of  the  less  of 
children  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  address  himself  to  that  thought. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  gentleman  brought  up 
that  question.  We  felt  probably  the 
Federal  Government  Itself  did  not  have 
the  power  to  el^force  safety  regulations 
with  respect  to  conditions  in  abandoned 
mines,  the  products  of  which  were  no 
longer  entering  commerce.  However,  we 
believe  that  the  States  did  have  such 
power  and  should  have  standards  with 
respect  to  lo-ssrs  of  life  and  property 
which  occur  around  abandoned  work- 
ings. So  we  wrote  into  this  bill  a  pro- 
vision to  encourage  the  States  to  do  their 
own  enforcement  with  respect  to 
abandoned  mines.  We  said  that  before 
we  would  turn  enforcement  authority 
over  to  them,  they  had  to  include  not 
only  a  health  and  safety  program  which 
was  adequate  in  terms  of  actual  opera- 
tive mines,  but  they  had  to  have  a  pro- 
vision which  would  protect  against  loss 
of  life  and  property  in  abandoned  mines. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  several 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
spoken  to  me  about  the  same  point,  that 
there  Is  often  more  hazard  connected 
with  an  abandoned  mine  ihan  there  is 
with  an  operative  mine.  So  btate  plans 
will  have  to  include  provisions  applica- 
ble to  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  have  even  gotten  to  the  place  where 
we  lose  skindlvers  In  abandoned  mines 
that  are  filled  with  water  and  which  have 
not  been  pumped  out. 

My  second  question  is  one  of  jurisdic- 
tion, actually,  and  not  one  where  I  raise 
the  least  bit  of  question. 

I  notice  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  the  action  agency  of  the  e.xecutive 


branch  of  the  Government  on  this  and 
that  It  also  deals  with  health  and  safety. 
Was  it  just  a  matter  of  reference  in  the 
gentleman's  original  bill  to  his  own  com- 
mittee, or  would  ordinarily  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs bring  out  such  a  bill  or  even  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  since  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior  is  involved  and  the  interstate 
clause  of  the  Constitution  Is  involved? 
I  am  simply  interested  in  it  personally 
and  ask  it  without  any  objection  what- 
ever, but  I  would  like  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  even 
happy  that  the  gentleman  asked  that 
question.  As  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Reorganization,  perhaps  the  gentleman 
can  do  something  about  committee  ju- 
risdiction, but  just  as  the  Committee  on 
Education  has  no  jurisdiction  ov^r  edu- 
cation in  the  health  professions,  which 
goes  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  for 
some  reason,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion is  spcciflcally  assigned  jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  it  Is  the 
labor  section  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  that  has  reference  to 
it  and  is  the  reason  for  the  assignment? 

Mr.  O'H.ARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  H.'VLL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  have  several  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
with  regard  to  this  legislation.  I  have 
a  telegram  which  I  received  expressing 
ooposition  to  this  legislation  on  behalf  of 
a  person  who  is  interested  in  metal  mines. 
He  seems  to  take  the  position  that  the 
metal  mines  are  doing  a  good  job.  the 
iron  mines,  which  are  producing  iron  ore. 
I  wondered  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
consideration  or  whether  there  was  any 
inclination  to  exempt  such  mines  from 
the  purview  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OTIAR.^  of  Michigan.  The  com- 
mittee went  into  the  various  aspects  of 
mirJng  and  we  found  a  variance  in  injury 
frequency  rates  as  between  the  different 
kinds  of  mining  operations.  But  we  do 
not  feeJ  there  were  enough  differences 
between  them,  even  though  there  were 
differences  of  depree.  to  justify  our  tak- 
ing one  or  another  class  and  saying,  "You 
do  not  have  to  be  .subject  to  this  law  but 
the  others  do."  While  there  were  dif- 
ferences, they  were  rather  small  differ- 
ences of  desree,  not  great  enough  to 
justify  covering  some  and  not  others. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  one  other  question,  if  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield  further?  The  writer  of  the 
telegram  appears  to  feel  that  the  State 
and  the  county  inspection  is  adequate  and 
that  there  will  be  a  centralization  of  au- 
thority developed  from  this  legislation. 
However,  I  note  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  page  15  that  there  is  a  provi- 
sion for  exempting,  or  entering  Into 
agreements  with  State  boards  with  re- 
gard to  State  inspections.  I  have  this 
question  of  this  gentleman. 
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I  am  wondering  if,  in  the  enactment 
of  this  Federal  legislation,  there  is  not 
goint;  to  be  an  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  State  and  local  inspectors  to  relin- 
quish their  authority;  so  that  we  may 
lose  the  benefit  of  these  fine  State  agen- 
cies in  favor  of  a  Federal  agency  or  a 
Federal  mine  inspection  authority?  How 
does  the  gentleman  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  think  that 
is  a  question  on  whlcli  each  Individual 
would  have  to  make  his  own  judgment 
But  I  think  it  is  rather  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  State  officials  who  appeared 
before  us  and  from  testimony  of  mine 
operators  and  representatives  of  mine 
operations  who  appeared  before  us,  that 
they  have  a  very  great  preference  for 
State  safety  regulation.  It  is  our  firm 
expectation  that  most,  if  not  all — and 
probably  all — of  the  States  wlU  avail 
themseivps  of  the  option  of  presentina  a 
Stiite  plan  that  provides  comparable 
safeguards  in  operating  their  own  mine 
safety  program.  That  is  our  expecta- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel,  then,  that  where  a  Slate  does  have 
a  good  Stale  mine  inspection  agency  and 
is  applying  the  law  and  utilizing  their 
departments,  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  will  grant  this  exemption  or  will 
recosnize  the  State  prerogatives  in  that 
area? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  That  is  our 
intention.  And  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  order  to  assmc  that,  one  of 
the  amendments  which  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  suggested  and  whicfi 
we  are  soing  to  offer  would  provide  for 
review  in  the  circuit  coiu't  of  appeals 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  decision 
with  respect  to  accepting  or  rejecting  a 
State  plan. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  feel  that  should  be 
encouraging,  if  not  entirely  satisfactoo', 
to  this  constituent.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  there 
not  a  factor  in  this  question  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  an  inadequate  State  plan. 
and  that  is.  whether  there  is  adequate 
safety;  in  other  words,  an  examination 
of  the  current  status  of  safety  require- 
ments and  the  results?  That  is,  either 
injuries  or  deaths  In  the  enforcement  of 
those  requirements?  That  would  be  the 
question  as  well,  would  it  not? 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  That  is 
correct.  In  the  initial  application  the 
question  would  be.  Does  the  State  plan 
provide  adequately  for  health  and  safety 
enforcement?  But  we  envision  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  will  through  scrutiny 
of  the  reports  received  from  the  States 
and  through  unscheduled  spot  inspec- 
tions of  conditions  within  the  State, 
make  an  assessment  of  whether  or  not 
the  State  is  continuing  to  carry  out  their 
plan  and  if  they  were  to  fail  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  approval  would  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
that  if  the  State  has  had  a  high  accident 
rate  in  its  own  mines  and  has  had  cer- 
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tain  practices  which  are  then  codified 
into  a  plan,  simply  continuing  the  prac- 
tices, it  is  assumed  by  this  type  policy  we 
adopted  that  it  will  not  be  adequate? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
furtlier.  so  that  we  just  do  not  continue 
the  same  old  State  practices  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  postpone  en- 
forcement by  putting  them  into  a  codi- 
fied State  plan? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  before 
continuing  the  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  I  might  say  that 
for  many  years  we  have  worked  toward 
getting  this  bill  through.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  tMr.  Clevencer] 
came  to  the  Congress  this  year  and  now 
we  are  making  more  progress  than  we 
have  ever  made  heretofore.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  a  coincidence.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  Inspiration 
and  the  work  and  the  effort  which  he 
has  put  into  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
If  we  enact  this  bill,  and  I  hope  we  will, 
a  large  part  of  the  credit  will  be  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [  Mr.  CLFVENoen  1 . 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  colleagtie. 
the    eentleman    from    Michigan     [Mr. 

O'H.ARAl. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  Member  from  the  district  of  Mich- 
igan which  is  substantially  without 
mines,  but  who  has  worked  so  long  and 
hard  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
to  add  such  strength  as  I  can.  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  an  opfjortimity  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  in  behalf  of  the  miners  of 
my  district,  because  I  come  from  the 
mining  district  of  Michigan  However, 
I  come  from  a  district  w-here  we  have 
many  new  mines  where  every  conscien- 
tious effort  is  being  made  by  the  mine 
oiierators  and  owners  to  have  such  mines 
operated  efficiently  and  safely, 

.Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  going  to 
affect  substantially  their  operations. 
They  will  probably  do  more  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  bill.  But  I  frankly  want  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  of  northern 
Michigan  are  grateful  to  my  colleague 
of  the  12th  District,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr,  0'Har.\], 

Mr.  Chairman,  a.s  for  me,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  adequate  .safety  in  otir 
mines  through  H.R.  8989  is  a  very  re- 
'Aardlng,  and  long  awaited,  one  for  me. 
For  years,  I  have  seen  our  Michigan  min- 
ers frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  get  much 
needed  ,safety  laws  enacted. 

Every  1  of  the  "22  counties  in  my  upper 
Michigan  district  has  people  in  it  who 
will  face  less  chance  of  injury  or  death  if 
«e  enact  this  bill.  Iron  ore  and  copper 
mi.-iing,  which  are  covered  in  this  bill, 
ai'f  a  major  activity  in  my  district. 

Mining  operations  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
■^ula  of  Michigan  employ  appro.ximately 
10.000  men.  who  earn  about  20  percent 


of  the  region's  total  personal  Income. 
Our  peninsula  still  holds  some  of  the 
greatest  Iron  ore  and  copper  deposits  in 
the  world. 

If  we  focus  on  my  district,  the  need 
for  this  bill  is  obvious.  For  instance, 
in  1962,  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Labor,  in  its  annua!  report,  stated: 

It  is  recommended  toat  inclusive  mine 
safety  legislation  be  immediately  enacted. 

Our  Michigan  miners  are  still  without 
this  protection,  as  are  those  in  the  other 
States. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  fEw;t  that 
many  of  the  mine  owners  in  my  district 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  provide 
safe  working  conditions  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

Accidents  in  Michigan  mines  in  1964 
resulted  in  4  deaths  and  506  nonfatal 
injuries.  This  is  an  Injury  frequency 
rate  of  13.42  per  million  man-hours. 
This  is  a  good  record.  But  is  it  good 
enough?  As  long  as  worklngmen  in 
upper  Michigan  face  the  possibility  of 
unnecessary  serious  injury  or  death.  It 
is  not  good  enough  for  me. 

The  Injury  frequency  rate  in  Michigan 
mines  is  neaiiy  double  that  in  Minnesota. 
To  some  degree,  this  is  because  we  have 
more  underground  mining  in  Michigan. 

Accident  frequency  rates  in  vocations 
other  than  mining  are  generally  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  as  high,  and  often 
considerably  less. 

There  are  nearly  300,000  persons 
whose  families  will  have  more  security 
and  confidence  that  accidents  will  not 
bring  srief  to  then-  home  because  of  this 
bill.  But  even  if  this  figure  were  half 
that,  or  less.  I  do  not  believe  we  could 
do  other  than  enact  this  law  to  give  them 
the  protection  we  expect  for  ourselves 
and  our  families. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  under  the  ap- 
peals provision  on  page  7  under  section 
9ib>  it  is  contemplated  by  the  commit- 
tee, is  it  not,  that  the  deputy's  order 
would  stay  in  effect  unless  the  Secretary 
considered  that  it  wotUd  cause  irrepar- 
able injury,  even  though  that  is  not  so 
stated  therein  ? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8989.  This  bill 
concerns  safety:  safety  to  those  rugged 
men  who  enter  our  mines  to  bring  out 
the  gold  and  silver  and  lead  and  zinc 
and  copper  and  other  metals,  without 
which  we  all  would  still  be  living  in  the 
stone  age. 

I  suppose  the  day  will  never  come 
when  mining  accidents  vanish  alto- 
gether. As  long  as  we  use  giant  ma- 
chines and  explosives  capable  of  chewing 
up.  and  spitting  out  Incalculable  quan- 
tities of  ore  in  just  a  few  moments,  the 
factor  of  human  error  will  carry  with 


It  the  possibility  of  accident.  But  those 
who  expose  themselves  to  these  perils 
in  order  that  we  mlpht  enjoy  our  present 
way  of  life,  should  at  least  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  unneces.sary  hazards  to 
life  and  limb  will  be  removed.  To  ex- 
cuse the  failure  to  take  every  reasonable 
precaution  to  prevent  accident,  on  the 
ground  that  accidents  are  inevitable,  is 
in  my  opinion  the  crudest  kind  of 
sophistry. 

It  is  one  thing  for  men  of  manage- 
ment, seated  in  the  executive  offices  of 
an  operating  mine,  and  concerned,  as 
they  understandably  are.  with  reducing 
costs  to  meet  competition,  to  reluctantly 
consider  the  necessity  of  installing  ex- 
pensive safety  equipment.  It  is  quite 
another  thine  to  be  a  mine  laborer, 
working  hundreds  of  feet  underground, 
facing  the  po.ssibility  of  sudden  and 
hideous  death. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  having 
10  million  tons  of  dirt  cave  in  on  vou, 
or  of  having  a  hundred-foot  ladder 
collapse  under  your  feet,  or  of  seeing 
your  companion  blown  to  bits  in  a  gas 
explosion,  or  of  being  needlessly  exposed 
to  cancer-producing  radon  gas  in  a 
uranium  mine. 

Considerations  of  humanity  and  de- 
cency require  that  we  take  all  reason- 
able steps  to  avoid  these  tracedies.  In 
my  opinion,  H.R.  8989  is  such  a  reason- 
able step. 

In  November  of  1963  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Udall  reported  to  Congress  on  the 
results  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
safety  conditions  existing  in  American 
mining  operations.  The  study  was  con- 
ducted as  a  result  of  Congressional  au- 
thorization uranted  in  1961.  This  report 
showed,  among  other  thincs.  that  in 
1962:  First.  10,189  miners  were  hurt  in 
injuries  causing  loss  of  time  from  work 
beyond  the  day  of  in:ury;  second.  212 
miners  were  killed  on  the  job:  third, 
329  miners  were  permanently  crippled; 
and  fourth,  on-the-job  injuries  resulted 
in  more  than  7.000  man-years  lost  from 
work.  It  might  be  added  parenthetical- 
ly, that  more  than  twice  as  many  man- 
days  were  lost  from  mjuries  as  were  lost 
from  strikes.  Fifth,  the  computed  1962 
injury  frequency  rates — defined  as  the 
number  of  fata!  and  nonfatal  lost-time 
injuries  per  million  man-hours  worked — 
ranged  from  19.61  in  surface  mining 
operations  to  44.11  in  imderground  min- 
ing operations.  This  rate  is  extremely 
high,  in  comparison  with  the  rate  for 
industry  as  a  whole. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  Utah,  which 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  leadine  uranium 
p.-oducers,  was  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  the  U..?.  undersround  uranium 
miners  were  exposed  regularly  to  lujig 
cancer  hazard  from  radon  gas.  Miners 
iHimbering  1.264  were  found  breathing 
radon  gas  on  the  job  in  concentrations 
declared  unsafe  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  aforesaid  report  showed  rather 
clearly  that  28  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  miners  employed  were  not  covered 
by  any  safety  legislation  whatsoever. 
Moreover,  in  many  States  it  was  found 
that  enforcement  of  what  .mine  safety 
laws  they  did  have  on  the  book.s  was  al- 
most   nonexistent.      Specifically,    they 
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found  that  out  of  a  group  of  544  mines 
examined,  there  were  4,080  violations  of 
the  State  mine  safety  laws,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  by  the  State  enforcement 
aiencies  to  enforce,  or  correct. 

I  am  aware  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  American  MinlnR  Congress,  namely 
that  Federal  resulation  is  imneedcd,  and 
that  enforcement  would  be  better  under- 
taken on  the  State  level. 

I.  too.  believe  that  If  all  other  things 
are  equal,  enforcement  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  people,  and  that  State  en- 
forcement would  be  preferable  to  Federal 
enforcement.  This  is  a  statement  of 
seneral  principle  with  which  I  find  no 
fault. 

However,  in  the  matter  of  mine  safety, 
all  other  tilings  are  not  equal.  Because 
of  the  competitive  nature  of  mining 
operations,  it  is  extremely  diEBcult  for 
one  operator  to  maintain  proper  safety 
.standards,  as  lont;  as  competitors  refuse 
to  do  so.  Competition,  like  water,  seeks 
it.s  own  level.  Con.scientious  men  are 
often  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  their 
most  unscrupulou.5  competitor. 

Moreover,  the  individual  States,  viewed 
as  Integrated  enforcement  agencies, 
face  the  same  difficulty.  Inasmuch  as 
each  State  is  competing  with  its  sister 
States  to  attract  more  business,  it  finds 
itself  disadvantaged  in  enforcing  safetv 
regulations  which  might  have  a  tendency 
to  drive  business  away,  or  to  discourage 
thp  establishment  of  new  businesses. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  great  majority 
of  private  operators  are  very  anxious  to 
establish  fair  safety  standards  for  their 
men.  Where  there  are  negligent  safety 
practices.  I  prefer  to  attribute  them  to 
the  unfortunate  consrquencies  of  com- 
petitive pressures,  than  to  the  malevo- 
lence of  any  individual  operator.  I  am 
convinced  that  mine  operators,  con- 
sidered individually,  will  be  far  more 
agreeable  to  the  eEtabli.shment  of  Fed- 
eral mine  safety  .standards  than  one 
might  otherwi.se  deduce.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  fair,  workable  code  of  safety 
standards,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  mine  operators  who  are 
humanely  interested  in  preventing  need- 
le.ss  ■accidents,  and  this  includes  almost 
all  of  them. 

To  those  who  argue  that  mine  safety 
standards  should  be  formulated  by  the 
States  themselves,  for  the  reason  that 
States  are  more  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions. I  further  point  out  that  under 
H.R.  8989  the  States  have  the  choice  of 
submitting  an  alternative  safety  plan  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  this 
plan  meets  the  objective  standards  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  such  plan  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary  In  lieu  of  the 
Federal  plan. 

Surely  no  reasonable  person  can  seri- 
ously object  to  this  procedure. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  I 
have  seen  the  tragedy  resulting  from  the 
unnece.ssary  cruelty  of  man  to  man. 
Even  at  best,  suffering  will  necessarily 
t>e  with  us  as  long  as  there  is  life.  But 
unnecessary  suffering  is  something  we 
can  do  something  about,  right  here,  and 
now.  by  enacting  H.R.  8989. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Utah  has  in- 
deed made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.    I  do  not 


believe  any  Member  of  the  House  has 
been  In  touch  with  me  more  frequently 
regarding  this  bill  and  has  shown  more 
Interest  in  it  than  the  gentleman  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  this 
legislation.  He  found  the  opposition  to 
it.  and  in  cooperation  with  the  opposition 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  to  the  floor  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  csn  go  a  long 
way  toward  being  of  benefit  to  those 
interested  in  both  the  management  and 
the  improvement  of  this  particular  min- 
ing industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  we  in  the  coal  communities  have 
had  a  similar  problem  in  to'ing  to  get 
national  legislation  on  the  books,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  without  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr. 
O'HAR.Ai  I  am  sure  that  it  «ould  have 
been  quite  a  few  more  years  before  this 
legislation  could  have  come  before  I's 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  H  R. 
8989 — the  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  metal  and  norunetallic  mineral 
Industries— introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'HARA  1,  and  advanced  by  the  subcom- 
mittee over  which  he  presided. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill;  it 
is  a  sound  bill,  and  a  necessary  bill. 
Speaking  as  one  who  has  long  fought 
for  increased  safety  in  coal  mines,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  the  argimients 
which  prevailed  for  that  legislation,  ap- 
ply equally  in  this  case. 

Mining  is  universally  recognized  as  an 
exceptionally  hazardous  undertaking. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  has  demon- 
strated 3  continuing  concern  with  the 
mining  industry.  In  1910.  it  established 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  within  the  Depai-t- 
ment  of  the  Interior.  One  of  the  Bu- 
reaus principal  responsibilities  has  been 
the  promotion  of  improved  mine  health 
and  safety  conditions.  The  Bureau  has 
worked  to  develop  safer  mining  tech- 
niques and  equipment,  collected  and  ana- 
lyzed accident  reports,  studied  the 
dangers  of  excessive  concentrations  of 
dust  and  radiation  in  mines,  provided 
an  extensive  program  of  safety  educa- 
tion and  training  to  mine  supervisors 
and  workers,  and  taken  other  appropri- 
ate steps  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  min- 
ing. 

In  1941,  the  Cotxgress  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mines  Safety  Act,  authorizing 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  annual  or 
necessary  inspections  of  coal  and  lignite 
mines,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  im- 
proved health  and  safety  conditions  in 
these  mines.  This  act  required  opera- 
tors of  coal  and  lignite  mines  to  admit 
Federal  Inspectors  to  their  properties 
and  to  provide  the  Bureau,  upon  request, 
with  information  concerning  all  mine  ac- 
cidents involving  injury  or  death.  It 
did  not.  however,  empower  the  Bureau 
to  enforce  health  and  safety  standards 

In  1952,  in  the  wake  of  heavy  loss  of 
lives  In  several  coal  mine  disasters,  the 


Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  was 
amended  to  make  a  number  of  health 
and  safety  standards  mandatory,  and 
the  Btueau  of  Mines  was  empowered  to 
enforce  these  standards  upon  all  coal  and 
lignite  mines  regularly  employing  15  or 
more  persons  underground. 

Since  1952.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
considered  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
e-iemption  granted  mines  employing  leij 
than  15  persoris  underground-  On  June 
1,  1965,  by  a  vote  of  335  to  43,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  3584.  a  bill  which  subjects 
these  mines,  other  than  strip  mines,  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines'  power  to  enforce 
the  mandatory  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards specified  in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  This  bill  is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  Senate. 

While  the  Congress  has  taken  action 
to  provide  Federal  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain health  and  safety  standards  in  coal 
Bind  lignite  mines.  It  has  not  so  far  en- 
acted legislation  extending  such  Federal 
protection  to  workers  in  other  types  of 
mines.  Yet  the  hazards  faced  by  worlc- 
ers  in  these  mines  are  quite  compara'ole 
to  those  encountered  by  coal  miners— 
the  chief  exceptions  being  the  lower  in- 
cidence of  danger.  In  noncoal  mines,  from 
methane  gas  explosions  and  the  absence 
of  danger  from  coal  dust  explosions. 

Efforts  directed  toward  wiping  out  the 
discrepancy  between  the  Federal  legisla- 
tive attention  given  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  coal  miners  and  that  given  to 
other  miners  have  continued  for  some 
years.  In  1956.  a  specially  appointed 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  held  lengthy  hearincs 
on  bills  proposing  to  extend  Federal  in- 
spection to  mines  other  than  coal  mine- 
This  subcommittee  inspected  mines  and 
conducted  field  hearin-'s  in  various  min- 
ing areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Moun- 
tain States,  and  developed  a  substantia: 
record  of  vivid  testimony  from  worklnc 
miners  portraying  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  daily  expD.sed.  Hearings  on 
similar  bills  were  ssaln  held  in  1961  by 
the  Select  Sulxommittee  on  Labor  of  thi.s 
committee.  Tliese  hearings  resulted  in 
passage  by  the  87th  Congress  of  Public 
Law  87-300,  signed  September  26,  1961. 

Public  Law  87-300  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
and  report  to  the  Congress  upon  health 
safety  hazards  in  metal  and  nonmetallic 
mines — other  than  coal  and  lignite — the 
relative  effectiveness  of  voluntary  ver- 
sus mandatory  reporting  of  accident 
statistic-s:  the  relative  contribution  to 
safety  of  programs  authorizing  mine  in- 
spection only  versus  programs  authoriz- 
ing both  Inspection  and  enforcement:  the 
effectiveness  of  health  and  .safety  educa- 
tion and  training:  the  probable  costs  of 
an  effective  safety  program  for  metal 
and  nonmetallic  mines:  and  the  scope 
and  adequacy  of  present  State  mine 
safety  laws  and  the  adequacy  of  thei: 
enforcement. 

A  special  Mine  Safety  Study  Board 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  conducted 
this  study,  and  the  Secretary  transmit- 
ted its  report,  with  recommendation.s.  to 
the  Congress  on  November  13, 1963.  The 
study's  chief  sources  of  information  were 
mine  inspections  carried  out  by  Bureau 
of  Mines  personnel  in  1961-63,  pursu.'int 
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to  Public  Law  87-300.  and  reports  which 
Public  Law  87-300  required  each  mine 
operator  whose  operations  substantially 
affected  commerce  to  submit,  on  request. 
to  the  Secretary.  Much  statistical  data 
and  other  Information  was  also  fur- 
nished to  the  Board  by  the  mine  inspec- 
tion and  safety  agencies  of  individual 
States,  labor  unions,  and  others. 

The  study  by  the  Mine  Safety  Study 
Board — the  only  nationwide  study  that 
has  ever  been  made  on  the  basis  of  man- 
datory, rather  than  voluntai-y,  reporting 
of  employment  and  accident  information 
ty  metal  and  nonmetallic  mine  oper- 
ators— clearly  demonstrated  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  correctable  hazards 
!o  life  and  health  in  mines  inspected  dur- 
me  the  study,  a  hiirh  ca.sualty  rate  suf- 
!?red  by  working  miners  from  dangerous 
conditions  beyond  their  own  control,  and 
tiie  ineffectiveness  of  State  and  local 
■  .Tons  to  reduce  mine  health  and  safety 
hazards.  These  findings  were  docu- 
mented in  a  report  embodying  approxi- 
mately 200  pages  of  text  and  statistical 
tables. 

Mr,  Chairman,  opponents  of  H.R,  8989 
have  made  much  of  the  fact  that  injury 
Ji-equency  rates  in  coal  mining,  in  which 
there  is  Federal  safety  regulation,  have 
been  generally  higher  than  such  rates 
in  the  non-coal-mining  operations  pro- 
posed to  be  covered  by  this  legislation. 
Comparisons  of  injury  frequency  rates  of 
the  two  industries  and  of  injury  fre- 
quency rates  in  coal  mining  before  and 
after  the  Bureau  of  Mines  acquired  en- 
forcement powers  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count several  important  factors.  Thev 
are: 

First.  Coal  mining  is  somewhat  more 
danpeiou.s  than  the  mining  of  otlier  min- 
erals laecause  of  the  greater  risk  of  pas 
and  coal-dust  explosion 

Second.  The  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  has 
not  permitted  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
eniorce  safety  recommendations  in  mines 
employing  14  men  or  less  or  in  any  strip 
mine. 

Third.  The  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  is 
designed  to  prevent  only  hazards  so  grave 
as  to  be  the  cause  of  a  "major  disaster" 
and  is  not  directed  to  the  same  extent 
toward  health  and  safety  hazards  to  In- 
dividuals or  small  groups  of  individuals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
major  disasters  and  the  number  killed 
in  coal  mine  disasters  have  declined  since 
adoption  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

Those  asserting  fne  ineffectiveness  of 
Federal  health  and  safety  regulations 
Ignore  the  experience  gained  under  the 
amendments  to  the  Longshoremen  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
adopted  in  1958. 

Federal  health  and  safety  regulations 
became  fully  effective  in  that  industry 
in  1960.  During  that  year  tt*  injury 
frequency  rate  stood  at  131.8  injuries  per 
million  man-hours  of  exposure  The  in- 
jury frequency  rate  in  the  industry 
siiowed  a  steady  decline  after  that  date 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  operation — 
1964 — the  injury  frequency  rate  in  long- 
shoring  had  been  reduced  to  96  8  per 
million  man-hours  of  exposure. 

It  might  also  be  noted  tliat  radioac- 
tive dust  levels  In  uranium  mines  on 
public  lands  and,  therefore,  subject  to 
Federal  regulation  have  been  consistent- 
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ly  lower  than  in  uranium  mines  located 
on  private  lands  and  not  subject  to 
Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  scope  of  this  bill 
is  warranted.  The  proposed  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act 
will  cover  everj'  "mine" — as  this  term  is 
defined  in  the  act— whose  products  reg- 
ularly enter  commerce  or  whose  opera- 
tions affect  commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
ratify  legislation  largely  overlooked  in 
the  past.  This  bill  will  unquestionably 
Improve  the  conditions  under  which 
these  miners  work  and  therefore  increase 
the  safety  of  such  work.  The  end  re- 
sult Is  certainly  a  highly  value  one — the 
protection  of  human  lives. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

What  I  know  about  handling  mine 
safety  legislation  I  have  learned  from 
observing  the  gentleman  from  Pemisyl- 
vania.  and  I  hope  we  can  do  as  well  with 
this  as  he  has  with  coal  mine  safety. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  >ield7 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  support  of  H.R.  8989.  a  bill  which 
has  as  its  objective  the  promotion  of 
health  and  safety  in  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines. 

Tills  bill,  and  some  of  the  ideas  em- 
bodied therein,  has  been  a  long  time  in 
reaching  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
first  bill  that  had  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  miners  under  consideration  was 
intrcdjccd  in  the  Senate  during  the  82d 
Congress,  The  passage  of  time  has  not 
diminished  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

I  supported  the  original  mine  safety 
bill,  which  was  limited  to  coal,  and  did 
not  apply  to  the  metallic  and  nonmetal- 
lic mines.  I  stated  recently  In  support 
of  H.R.  3584,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  that  even  though 
mining  is  considered  a  hazardous  occu- 
pation, we  must  hope  and  strive  for  the 
time  when  there  will  be  no  fatalities. 
Mine  .safety  actually  is  a  battle  which 
must  be  fought  constantly  by  all  con- 
cerned— miners,  operators.  State  and 
Federal  mines  departments  and  bureaus. 
State  legislatures,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  operators  and  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  many  of 
whom  I  know  personally,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  they  are  not  in  here 
today  endorsing  H.R.  8989  instead  of 
being  so  unalterably  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  operators  have  maintained  that 
the  States  are  doing  a  good  job  and 
should  be  left  alone.  The  hearings  held 
by  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  in 
the  87th  Congress,  luider  the  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  Herbert  Zelenko, 
and  the  recent  hearings  held  under  the 
guidance  of  Representative  James 
O'Har.^,  shows  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
produced  Is  in  the  other  direction,  for  It 
proves  that  more  than  a  few  States  have 
not  faced  up  to  the  problems  confronting 
them.  The  safety  of  the  miner  must  be 
placed  first  by  our  U.S.  Congress  just  as 


the  families,  widows,  and  orphans  of  the 
miners  place  it  first. 

H.R.  8989  gives  the  States  the  oppor- 
tunity to  render  a  real  contribution  to 
mine  safety.  Section  13  of  the  bill,  gives 
them  the  chance  to  put  their  house  in 
order.  The  very  thing  that  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress  fears  according  to 
a  resolution  adopted  in  1963  on  mine 
salct.v  which  states:  on  page  171  of  the 
hearings  on  mine  safety,  89th  Congress: 

To  put  policing  powers  in  its  hands  (Bu- 
reau of  Mines)  as  lias  been  proposed,  will 
duplicate  activity  of  oilier  f.gencles.  reducing 
its  technical  effectiveness  ana  leading  to 
confusion  and  Interference  In  management- 
employee-State  cooperation,  whicli  is  es.s-en- 
tlal  to  optimum  performance. 

This  has  certainly  not  been  the  case  in 
coal  under  Public  Law  552.  All  the  t-en-i- 
ble  predictions  prior  to  passage  of  Public 
Law  552  have  now  been  forgotten,  and 
the  results  of  this  legislation  are  uni- 
formly favorable  and  beneficial.  We 
from  the  coal  mining  areas  of  the  United 
States  know  by  experience. 

When  the  States  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  Aniericail  Mining  Congress 
should  join  In  the  strJtegle  for  more  ef- 
fective mine  safety.  The  American  Min- 
ing Congress  knows,  as  we  interested 
officeholders  do,  that  seven  in  a  hundred 
underground  metal  miners  can  expect  to 
be  killed  at  work  in  a  working  lifetime. 

In  December  1963  issue  of  tlie  Mining 
Congress  Jouiiial.  an  article  by  James 
Boyd  states  as  follows: 

We  must  acknowledge  that  all  mines  do 
not  live  up  to  safety  stand.-irds  that  are  well 
recognired.  and  that  there  are  no  means  by 
which  the  Industry  Itself  can  enforce  com- 
pliance; hence,  some  public  authority  ^th 
enforcement  powers  Is  necessary.  We  firmly 
believe  that  these  powers  should  remain 
with  the  State  or  local  authorities. 

Enlightened  management  recognizes  that 
both  the  human  and  the  economic  conslder- 
;vtions  require  strict  attention  to  safely 
standards  and  by  far  tlie  majority  of  mtnljig 
administrations  enforce  wtthln  their  own 
operations  standards  which  are  more  strin- 
gent than  can  be  feasibly  set  by  law. 

There  are  only  a  few  who  do  not  live 
up  to  these  standards  and  whose  acci- 
dent rates  give  rise  to  the  clamor  for 
Federal  enforcement  powers. 

Responsible  operators  realize  that  all 
mines  do  not  live  up  to  safety  standards, 
and  that  there  is  no  means  by  which  the 
industry  can  enforce  compUance  on  it- 
self. 

Industry  admits  to  a  few  who  do  not 
live  up  to  standards  and  whose  accident 
rates  are  high.  The  factor  of  safety  is 
not  limited  to  the  guilty  or  the  slack 
operators. 

The  very  nature  of  underground  min- 
ing makes  It  a  dangerous  industry  in 
which  to  operate  and  to  work.  Because 
of  this,  we  cannot  have  too  many  in- 
voh'ed  in  safety,  be  they  State  or  Federal 
agencies,  or  private  associations.  The 
companies  admit  they  cannot  enforce 
compliance,  as  competing  compardes  do 
not  have  the  means. 

The  States  where  they  have  codes  are 
shown  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  by  the 
accident  rates.  The  task  at  hand  is 
such  that  State  inspection,  where  it  is 
experienced,  benefits  from  the  work  of 
the  Federal  inspectors,  as  the  operations 
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in  coal  have  shown.  The  States  have 
benefited  from  close  contact  with  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  They  look  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  guidance  and  information. 

The  failure  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  to  endorse  H.R.  8989  is  to  be 
deplored,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  on 
the  Slates  in  face  of  all  the  evidence  that 
the  States  have  not  been  equal  to  the 
task.  This  continued  opposition  does 
not  make  any  sense,  except  that  a  pessi- 
mistic philosophy  is  depended  on,  "acci- 
dents will  always  happen."  This  need 
not  be  true  under  modern,  efficient  con- 
ditions. 

On  the  contrary  the  US,  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  been  praised  most  highly  by 
the  American  Mining  Congress.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  will  be  reviewing  the 
programs  submitted  by  the  States. 
There  is  real  need  for  this  leilslatlon. 
While  I  am  disturbed  by  the  opposition 
of  this  industi-y  to  H.R.  8989,  preferring 
in-^tead  to  see  labor  and  management 
united  where  safety  is  concerned,  the 
facts  in  this  case  arc  clearly  on  the  side 
of  safety,  regardless  of  any  one  group's 
opposition.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
am  voting  for  H.R.  8989. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Chplrman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  SENNER.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michi'ian  now  in  the  well,  who  has 
worked  so  hard  and  diligently  on  this 
legislation,  and  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  it.  I  also  wish  to  praise  the 
jentleman  from  Colorado,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
H.R.  8989  because  there  is  a  need  for  this 
legislation.  Coming  as  I  do  from  the 
State  of  Arizona.  I  am  no  stranger  to 
the  accident  and  fatality  rates  in  min- 
ing especially  where  copper,  uranium, 
gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  fil- 
ing a  statement  with  the  select  subcom- 
mittee on  labor  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  When  the 
subcommittee  was  holding  hearings  on 
H.R.  6961  and  similar  bills. 

In  1961  Conirress  adopted  the  metal 
and  nonmetallic  mine  safety  study  act 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  a  study  into  the  problems  of 
providing  a  Federal  mine  safety  law  that 
would  give  protection  to  230.013  men 
working  in  metal  and  normietallic  mines. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  was  called 
upon  to  investicate  the  causes  of  ac- 
cidents, the  hazards  in  the  industry,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  State  mine  safety  laws 
and  enforcements,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  an  effec- 
tive safety  program.  Secretary  Udall's 
report  reveals  that  800  mines  were  in- 
spected and  that  12,155  dangerous  safety 
hazards  were  discovered  by  Federal 
inspectors. 

Mine  operators  were  notified  in  writ- 
in'.;  of  every  one  of  the  hazards,  yet  in  re- 
gard to  the  inspection.  57.2  percent  of 
the  recommendations  were  found  to  be 


ignored  by  mine  operators  and  2,159  new 
hazardous  conditions  had  developed  and 
remained  uncorrected  at  the  time  of  the 
Inspection. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  report 
shows  the  need  once  and  for  sdl  for  the 
present  legislation  tliat  we  have  under 
consideration  today.  H.R.  8989,  in  my 
opinion,  will  blaze  a  new  trail  in  the  field 
of  mine  safety  because  it  calls  for  co- 
operation between  the  several  States  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

I  feel  that  annual  inspection  is  the 
key  factor  that  will  curtail  accidents  and 
fatalities.  Inspection  of  the  mines  on  a 
regular  basis  in  conjunction  with  the 
safety  education  courses  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  activities  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Health  as  provided  in  this  bill  will 
I  feel  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  accidents  that  have  and  will  take 
place  in  metal  and  noimietallic  mines. 
The  very  nature  of  underground  mines 
makes  it  a  vei-y  dangerous  industry  in 
which  to  operate  and  work. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  .join  me  in 
voting  for  this  much  needed  and  long 
delayed  safety  legislation  in  the  metal 
and  nonm.etallic  mines. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  may  I  say  that  he 
likewise  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion. I  have  profited  from  my  discus- 
sions with  him.  He  is  as  knowledgeable 
on  this  subject  as  anyone  I  have  ever 
talked  to.  and  has  had  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  industry.  For  that  reason 
he  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  too  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Miclilgan  and  to  express 
commendation  to  the  cliairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  his  work  on  metal  mine 
safety. 

I  was  raised  in  a  metal  mining  camp. 
I  worked  in  the  metal  mines  of  western 
Montana,  and  I  know  very  well  that  we 
must  have  uniformity  in  mine  safety  laws 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  have 
to  relieve  ourselves  of  one  setup,  jealousy, 
so  that  we  might  have  something  less 
than  safety  put  into  effect.  We  want  to 
encourage  the  industry  in  safety  rather 
than  in  lack  of  safety. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  that  he  has 
taken  the  attitude  he  has.  and  also  the 
committee,  and  I  am  sure  the  Congress  is 
going  to  take  tlie  same  attitude  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  policy  of  encouraging 
safety  throughout  tiie  United  States,  and 
that  it  is  goins  to  be  iuiiform,  so  we  may 
not  play  one  State  against  the  other,  or 
one  metal  mine  against  the  other,  and 
that  we  will  discourage  the  recent  record. 
The  recent  record  is  that  accidents  in  the 
metal  mines  have  increased  while  acci- 
dents in  the  coal  mining  industry  have 
decreased.  I  am  proud  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  committee,  and  I  am  proud  of 
the  Congress  because  I  know  we  are  go- 
ing to  pass  this  bill  and  make  it  imiform. 
and  eliminate  accidents  in  the  metal 
mines  all  over  the  United  States. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thant 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  commento 
His  experience  as  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Montana  prior  to  coming  to 
Congress  was  very  helpful  In  making  our 
determinations  so  that  we  could  accom- 
plish the  objectives  sought,  and  I  thank 
liim  for  his  help. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  want  to 
say  It  was  m  the  period  when  I  was  at- 
torney general  that  we  wrote  the  new 
Metal  Mines  Safety  Act  in  Montana.  We 
had  previously  written  a  new  Coal  Mini; 
Safety  Act  in  my  State.  I  believe  that 
in  Montana,  In  law,  at  least,  we  have  the 
best  regulations  and  the  best  laws  in 
governing  safety  in  the  mines.  But  we 
did  not  have  uniform  inspections,  and  I 
think  we  will  bring  that  about  with  iWj 
bill,  which  is  so  necessai-y  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  good  mine  safety  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  self-evident 
proposition  that  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents and  occupational  diseases  repre- 
sents the  highest  order  of  human  con- 
servation. The  health  and  welfare  o; 
America's  miners  is  of  paramount  con- 
cern for  tills  legislative  body,  and  without 
such  mining  protection,  truly  efficient 
mining  is  impossible. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  promulgate  and  enforce 
a  code  of  reasonable  standards,  rules, 
and  regtilations  to  protect  the  liie. 
health,  and  safety  of  employees  in  me- 
tallic and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quar- 
ries. 

1  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  mining 
community  of  Butte,  Mont.  I  have 
worked  in  the  mines,  and  I  have  strong 
convict ,ons  about  what  must  be  done  to 
guard  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
miners. 

In  19S1.  the  Congress  adopted  the 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mines  Safety 
Study  Act.  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  2-year  study  of  a  Fed- 
eral mine  safety  law  that  would  give  pro- 
tection to  the  230.000  men  working  in 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mines,  quarries. 
and  sand  and  gravel  pits. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  accidents,  the  hazards 
in  the  industr>',  the  adequacy  of  State 
mine  safety  laws  and  their  enforcement 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  t^e 
Coneress  for  an  effective  safety  proerain 

Secretary  Udall  submitted  his  report 
to  the  Congress  in  November  of  1963 
The  Members  of  the  House  should  have 
full  knowledge  of  this  report.  They  w1il 
find  it  as  shocking  as  I  have. 

In  1962,  there  were  10,189  injuries  m 
the  Nation's  open  pit  and  underground 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines  and 
quarries;  212  men  were  killed:  329  wert 
permanently  crippled.  In  1963  there 
were  an  unnecessary  12.215  injuries  and 
179  deaths  in  these  pits  and  mines 
These  accidents  will  continue  unles 
effective  preventive  Federal  leglslatior 
is  passed. 

Secretai-y  Udili:s  report  further  re- 
vealed that  800  mines  were  inspected 
and  that  12,155  dangerous  safety  haz- 
ards were  discovered  by  Federal  inspec- 
tors. Mine  operators  were  notified  v. 
writing  of  every  one  of  the  hazards 
Yet,  upon  reinspectlon  57.2  percent  of  the 
recommendations  were  found   to  have 
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been  ignored  by  mine  operators,  and 
2,159  new  hazardous  conditions  had  de- 
veloped. 

Insofar  as  State  safety  laws  are  con- 
cerned, the  Udall  survey  found  that 
47.000  miners — 28  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed in  1960 — were  not  covered.  There 
j-ere  4.080  violations  of  State  mine  safety 
)aw  provisions  at  544  mines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  safety  pro- 
'.-rams  are  just  not  adequate.  Little  pro- 
\ision  is  made  for  safety  education. 
tome  employers  have  outstanding  pro- 
;iams,  others  virtually  none. 

The  argimients  against  more  strict 
State  safety  regulations  were  always, 
have  always,  and  stUl  are  always  that 
iocal  mines  would  then  no  longer  be  com- 
petitive with  mines  in  other  States,  or 
mills  in  other  States, 

Now,  that  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  real 
basic  Justifications  for  Federal  mine 
.safety  regulations,  so  that  employers  of 
mines  and  mills  throughout  the  States 
v.ill  have  uniform  regulations  to  live  up 
to,  and  so  they  will  have  imiform  costs. 
With  this  program,  there  will  not  be  dis- 
criminations among  the  States  and 
among  the  employers  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  Udall  report  caimot  be  ignored. 
.■America  cannot  tolerate  the  present  sys- 
tem of  mine  safety  legislation,  and  our 
aiiners  must  be  assured  of  a  reasonable 
protection  in  their  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  support  this  bill  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  who  has  been 
known  to  me  for  a  long  time  before  I 
came  to  Congress  as  a  peison  having  a 
very  direct  and  continuing  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  working  people  and  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  them  working 
tn  a  safe  environment.  The  gentleman 
ha?  demonstrated  this  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  handling  of  industrial  legis- 
lation and  is  well  known  for  his  work  in 
thi.>i  field  throughout  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  L.abor  vm- 
der  Jim  O'Haba  because  I  rely  very  heav- 
ily on  him  as  my  mentor  on  the  com- 
mittee as  do  a  good  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  respect  him 
M  one  of  the  most  learned  members  In 
the  subject  matters  that  come  before 
our  committee. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
ihe  E-ontleman.  I  will  say  that  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  learned  more  from  him  than 
he  has  from  me. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  particularly  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  House,  and  also  to 
eommend  him  for  Ws  attitude  during  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation.  As  I  un- 
derstand, there  1ms  been  agreement  as 


to  amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  legis- 
lation that  will  take  care  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  may  arise  in  States  such 
as  mine,  the  State  of  Idaho. 

I  believe  that  probably  more  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  Congress,  I  can 
speak  on  the  subject  of  mine  safety  hav- 
ing worked  myself  In  undergroimd  mines 
for  10  years.  I  know  what  the  conditions 
are  and  I  'have  seen  men  injured  and 
killed  in  ntines.  I  know  we  do  have  the 
necessity  for  legislation  in  tills  area. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  a  State  such  as  mine,  Idaho,  and 
the  State  of  the  previous  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  do  have  mine 
safety  codes  that  are  well  drafted  and 
are  equal  to  the  best  codes  that  could  be 
put  together  even  by  the  national  Con- 
gress. But  I  know  there  are  exceptions 
hi  the  matter  of  inspection  of  mines  and 
mine  safety  conditions  and  notwith- 
standing that  we  do  have  an  able  mine 
inspector  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  I  believe 
there  are  gray  areas  that  should  be 
looked  at.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  anything  to  reflect  on  our  mine  in- 
spector in  the  State  of  Idaho,  but  I  know 
he  has  only  one  deputy  in  the  entire 
State  with  an  expanding  mining  indus- 
try. 

When  the  amendments  that  I  referred 
to  are  brought  before  the  committee  this 
afternoon.  I  am  sure  the  necessity  for 
them  wUl  be  developed  and  that  they  will 
be  accepted. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
accepting  these  amendments  in  the  spirit 
that  he  did. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman.  \ 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montas^  In  regard  to 
what  my  dear  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  WnrrEl  brought  out. 
in  Montana  we  only  have  one  Inspector 
to  enforce  these  very  adequate  mining 
laws.  So  the  problem  is  to  have  some 
imiformity  of  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment. 'VVe  have  good  mining  laws  out 
there  In  the  West  but  what  we  need  is 
uniformity  In  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment. Of  course,  this  is  not  taking  any- 
thing away  from  the  inspector  that  we 
might  have,  but  the  point  is  he  is  spread- 
ing liimself  too  thin  and  we  have  to  help 
him  out. 

Mr.  O'HAR.4  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  H.R.  8989  because  there  is  a 
need  for  this  legislation.  Coming  as  I 
do  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  am  no  stranger  to  the  accident 
and  fatality  rates  in  mining,  especially 
where  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
are  concerned. 

While  I  do  not  have  this  type  of  mine 
in  my  district.  I  have  always  had  an 
Interest  In  safety,  especially  where  min- 
in&  is  concerned.    I  have  lived  through 


the  era  where  there  were  no  effective 
^  nationwide  statutes  and  we  were  depend- 
ent entirely  on  State  regulatior.s.  if  there 
were  any  in  existence,  to  bring  some 
degree  of  safety  to  the  coal  mines.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  you  cannot  leave 
the  crucial  problem  of  miiie  safety  to  the 
States  alone  and  e.xpect  to  attain  some 
degree  of  uniformity  as  far  as  health  and 
safety  are  concerned. 

H.R.  8989,  the  biU  before  us  today  gives 
the  several  States  an  opportunity  to  put 
their  houses  in  order.  If  they  choose  to 
do  so  they  can  continue  to  be  master  in 
their  own  house.  1  must  admit  in  all 
frankness  that  section  13  of  H.R.  8989 
flies  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  hearings  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  my  experi- 
ence as  far  as  mine  safety  is  concerned 
in  bitimiinous  and  anthracite  coal.  The 
legislation  recently  enacted  affecting 
coal  gives  full  authority  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mmes,  and  aesponsibility  for  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  under  which 
the  miners  work. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  8989 
was  reported  out  of  committee  unani- 
mously, and  that  this  bill  is  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  conditions  involved  in  the  min- 
ing of  these  minerals.  This  bill,  H.R. 
8989.  could  blaze  a  new  trail  in  the  field 
of  mine  safety,  wherein  the  Slates  are 
given  the  initial  responsibility.  If  the 
States  fail  to  face  up  to  the  problem  con- 
fronting them,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
steps  in  and  assumes  that  responsibility. 

The  sections  of  H.R.  8989.  related  to 
inspection  are  good  and  necessary  and 
are  a  definite  improvement  over  H.R. 
6961.  as  is  the  section  relating  to  the  re- 
porting of  accidents  and  fatalities. 

I  have  always  believed  that  periodic 
inspection,  along  with  the  accident  pre- 
vention training  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  for  the  miners  and  company 
personnel  is  the  most  effective  method  of 
preventing  accidents  in  the  mines. 

Armual  inspection  makes  it  posi;ible  to 
compile  a  case  history  on  these  mines 
which  can  be  checked  when  accidents 
take  place,  and  it  provides  an  invaluable 
reference  for  any  coirections  that  may 
have  to  be  made. 

Tlie  knowledge  gained  from  these  an- 
nual inspections  in  conjunction  with  the 
filing  of  yearly  reports  can  and  will  ren- 
der a  real  and  lasting  contribution  to- 
ward making  lhes<>  metallic  and  nonme- 
tallic mines  a  safer  place  to  work 

The  very  nature  of  undergrround  min- 
ing makes  it  a  dangerous  industry  in 
which  to  operate  and  to  work.  I  feel  that 
.vou  cannot  have  too  many  involved  In 
safety.  )x  they  State  or  Federal  agencies, 
or  private  associations. 

The  enactment  of  H.R  8989  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  curt.ai!ing  accidents  and 
fatalities  in  the  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
mines,  and  that  is  as  good  a  reason  as 
any  for  supporting  tlus  bill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  in  clos- 
ing to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  minority  chairman  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  handled  this  difficult 
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subject.  They  deserve  our  thanks.  The 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  han- 
dled this  bill  with  fairness  and  dispatch, 
which  is  the  way  It  should  be. 

The  89th  Congress  has  compiled  a  tre- 
mendous record.  The  passage  of  HJl. 
8989  will  add  in  no  small  way  to  that 
record. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  help  he  has  given  us  to 
get  this  legislation  adopted. 

Mr,  Chah-man,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QniE] 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  no  Federal  inspection  standards 
for  mines  other  than  coal  mines. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  we 
began  holding  hearings,  I  immediately 
lieard  opposition  to  the  legislation.  I 
have  a  natural  reaction  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stepping  into  new 
areas;  so,  my  natural  reaction  at  that 
time  was  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

However,  going  over  the  testimony.  I 
felt  that  the  study  that  was  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  showed  that  it  had  been  ade- 
quately proved  that  some  uniform  stand- 
ard.s  were  needed,  and  in  some  States  an 
improvement  in  inspection  was  needed. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings.  1  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  needed  a  bill 
of  the  nature  of  the  pending  measure. 
Therefore.  I  stand  before  the  House  In 
support  of  H.R.  8989. 

The  bill  received  the  support  of  every 
Republican,  as  well  as  the  Democrats, 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  So,  the  bill  received  in  a  com- 
mittee, which  considers  a  tremendous 
amount  of  controversial  legislation, 
unanimous  approval. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  that  ac- 
complishment should  go  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  tMr.  OHara].  He 
tried  his  best  to  accept  the  amendments 
that  were  offered  in  good  faith  to  help 
those,  who  beUeved  Ih  the  State  inspec- 
tions, to  have  an  ample  opportunity  to 
carry  on  tl\e  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
mine  Inspection  in  States  by  State  in- 
spectors. 

As  a  result  of  the  cooperation  and  the 
stability  that  he  has  given,  we  have 
worked  out  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
we  can  all  support  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  question  as  to  whether  States 
should  be  able  to  continue  to  Inspect  the 
mines  if  they  are  presently  doing  a  fairly 
good  job  of  inspection  arose.  Those  who 
asked  the  question  had  some  good 
giounds  for  asking  that  such  States  be 
permitted  to  continue  their  inspection. 
Some  people  who  came  before  us  said 
that  there  would  be  a  continuous  dupli- 
cation,of  State  and  Federal  inspectors, 
and  they  gave  us  some  good  recommenda- 
tions. As  a  result,  we  have  followed  the 
pattern  which  we  followed  a  few  years 
ago  in  relation  to  grain  inspection.  In 
instances  in  which  States  wanted  their 
own  grain  inspectors  inspecting  the 
movement  of  grain,  the  State  Inspectors 


were  used.  To  prevent  the  duplication 
by  both  State  and  Federal  inspectors  we 
worked  out  a  cooperative  aiTangement 
so  that  if  the  State  wished  to  continue 
that  inspection,  as  long  as  the  standards 
of  the  inspection  met  Federal  standards. 
Federal  Inspectors  would  stay  out  and 
would  let  the  State  inspectors  continue 
their  work. 

The  same  thing  has  been  worked  out 
in  HJl.  8989.  If  there  Is  Inadequate  in- 
spection in  a  State,  and  the  mine  owners 
desire  State  inspectors,  it  will  be  up  to 
them  to  go  before  their  State  legislatures 
and  ask  them  to  pass  a  mine  safety  law 
which  will  meet  the  standards  established 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  States 
that  presently  have  no  laws  to  protect 
miners  in  the  type  of  mines  about  which 
we  are  speaking.  It  will  be  up  to  them  to 
provide  the  kind  of  legislation  that  is 
needed. 

In  some  States,  there  Is  only  one  in- 
spector. In  some  Stat«!  the  Inspectors 
are  not  paid  adequate  salarle.s.  and  some 
have  not  had  sufficient  experience  as  in- 
spectors. Some  inspectors  are  elected 
rather  than  appointed.  The  bill  will 
serve  notice  that  if  such  States  wish  to 
protect  their  riehts  to  act  at  the  State 
level,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  .so.  They  can  go  to  their  State  legis- 
latures and  get  it  worked  out  with  ade- 
quate State  legislation. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  has 
been  worked  out,  which  Is  agreeable  to 
me.  whereby  the  States  will  have  until 
their  next  session  of  their  legislature  to 
take  action. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  we  shall 
not  impose  anything  on  them.  We  will 
not  impose  anything  on  them  that  they 
cannot  correct  and  remedy  before  the 
measure  actually  goes  Into  effect. 

I  believe  we  are  about  to  take  a  wise 
action. 

I  give  the  bill  my  enthusiastic  support. 
There  has  been  a  great  number  of  acci- 
dents, resulting  In  deaths  and  severe 
bodilv  injury.  In  the  mines  which  are 
defined  in  this  bill.  In  the  Interest  of 
protecting  the  lives  of  men.  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  necessary-.  In  the  study 
that  was  made,  it  was  indicated  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  deaths  occurred 
not  from  a  failure  of  the  workers  them- 
selves but  rather  through  a  lack  of  actual 
safety  precautions  in  the  mints  or  pits. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  wise  and  action  should  be  taken  now. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  would  prevent 
States  from  increasing  the  enforcement 
of  present  State  safety  acts:  is  tliat  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  coirect. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  The  bill 
will  really  give  such  States  encourage- 
ment, because  they  can  then  pattern 
their  safety  acts  after  the  standards 
which  will  be  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  OLSEN  Of  Montana.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  in  the  weU  is  not  discour- 


aged with  the  States  on  the  question  of 
enforcement  of  safety  acts. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  discouraged  with 
some  of  the  Slates  where  they  have  on:y 
one  inspector,  but  there  are  other  States 
W'here  I  am  quite  encouraged  with  re- 
spect to  their  actions. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.    How  many 
are  there  that  you  are  encouraged  about? 
Mr.  QUIE.    Oh.  I  could  not  tell  you 
how  many.    There  are  not  very  man^. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  You  know 
there  arc  not  very  many.  I  think  the 
gentleman  Joins  with  me  in  stating  that 
the  States  need  some  real  enforclble 
encouragements  stating  that  they  have  to 
get  in  line  and  do  something  about  en- 
forcing these  safety  acts.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  what  this  legisla- 
tion intends  to  do. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  hope  we 
do  it  better  even  than  this. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr-  QUIE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  re- 
gard to  the  colloquy  which  you  Just  had 
with  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 
would  you  say  that  the  first  three  States 
with  the  best  inspections  and  lowest 
accident  rates,  either  in  terms  of  Injuries 
or  deaths,  are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job? 
Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  would  say  ngajr.. 
basing  my  estimate  on  the  testimony  of 
the  man  who  is  the  chief  of  health  and 
safety  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
indicated  a  vei-y  excellent  job  was  bein; 
done  there  However.  I  do  not  belipve 
there  is  any  State — and  I  will  check  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  on  this— 
that  meets  evei-y  one  of  the  factors  neces- 
sary to  hnve  a  perfect  mine  safety  pro- 
gram.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.    Sime  of  them  come  quite  close. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Hon 
about  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Thirty- 
eight  out  of  flfty-five.  I  have  to  look  i" 
up  to  see  if  they  also  have  authority  to 
enforce  Judgment  recommendations  In 
addition  to  the  standards.  That  also 
makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
mean  Pennsylvania  is  the  38th? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  No.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  Inspectors  actually  con- 
ducted an  inspection  and  so  forth  in 
connection  with  a  study  and  they  set 
forth  57  basic  safety  standards  and 
safety  law  requirements.  Then  they 
assessed  the  situation  as  to  how  many  o! 
them  were  applicable  to  each  State.  Ln 
Pennsylvania  they  considered  all  57  to 
be  applicable  there,  and  38  of  them  were 
contained  in  the  law  However.  I  would 
have  to  look  further  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  inspectors  in  Peiuisylvania  also 
have  the  authority  to  enforce  Judgmea: 
recommendations,  which  might  make  up 
for  the  fact  to  an  extent  that  they  i^^ 
not  have  full  coverage. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    I  af 
trying  to  get  a  standard  where  we  couW 
say  that  unless  these  standards  r,f  :: 
first  three  States  in  mine  safety  ar^  " 
then  this  is  prima  facie  evidence  to  '-•■■ 
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Department  of  the  Interior  that  the 
standards  set  by  the  State  are  not  ade- 
Quate  and  that  their  rules  are  not  good 
and  should  be  changed.  Then  there  will 
be  Federal  ins.oection  there.  My  point 
Is  maybe  we  ought  to  t£ike  the  three  best 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  safety 
regulations  and  results  and  say  that  un- 
less the  three  best  States  or  the  level  of 
the  three  best  States  is  met.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  the  Federal  level 
shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  those 
States. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  We  are 
doing  something  very  close  to  that,  which 
I  am  sure  the  gentlemari  from  Minnesota 
will  explain.  We  are  saying  that  we  are 
getting  these  advisory  committees  to- 
gether to  draft  a  code  and  then  saying 
that  the  State  plans  must  provide  for 
enforcing  mandatory  standards  com- 
parable to  those  contained  in  this  code 
Uiat  they  draw  up. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then, 
if  they  do  not.  it  is  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
has  the  responsibility  to  and  will  enforce 
the  requirements  under  this  statute.  Is 
tliat  correct? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct^ 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  And, 
furthermore,  if  the  accident  rate  for 
either  injuries  or  deaths  is  higher  than 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  feels  is 
within  the  area  of  reference  with  respect 
to  the  type  of  mining  which  takes  place 
In  a  particular  State,  then  that  is  prima 
facie  evidence  for  the  Department  that 
the  State  must  meet  those  standards: 
otherwi.se  tJie  Federal  Government  has 
the  responsibility  of  inspection.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.-  Mr.  Chair- 
men, I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  that  simple, 
because  there  could  be  a  number  of 
c-iuses  for  a  State  encountering  a  rela- 
tively high  injury  frequency  rate  during 
that  period  that  might  or  might  not  be 
associated  with  lax  enforcement  of  their 
.■iafety  code.  I  think  we  would  have  to 
so  beyond  the  mere  rate. 

Mr.  FLiLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cliaii-man.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
i>  the  reason  I  used  the  words  prima 
facie.  Unless  the  State  shows  specific 
in.stances  to  take  itself  out  of  the  general 
rule,  so  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior can  prima  facie  make  a  Judgment. 
then  it  is  up  to  the  Stale  to  take  the 
-'spon.sibility  of  submitting  evidence  to 
5how  that  they  do  conform.  I  am  just 
Indicating  where  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  very 
'.ike;y  would  not  be  taking  the  experience 
of  a  particular  State  as  evidence  that  an- 
other State  is  failing  to  comply.  You 
cannot  take  three  States  and  assume  that 
t^ey  are  superior  in  all  of  these  factors. 
There  would  be  a  number  of  States  that 
are  superior  In  each  I  of  the  57  factors. 
Some  States  are  doing  a  good  job  in  some 


of  these  factors,  others  are  doing  a  good 
job  in  most  of  them,  others  in  few  of 
them  and  no  one  in  all  of  them. 

But  out  of  this  whole  mix  wiU  come,  as 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, a  mandatory  standard  which  will 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  after  each  State  takes  action,  they 
will  be  able  to  judge  wiiether  a  State  Is 
meeting  the  requirements  of  these  uni- 
fied standards  or  not, 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
top  three  Stales  have  an  experience  of  ac- 
cident rate  or  Injury  or  death  that  is  very 
low  and  the  other  States  do  not  come  up 
to  that  level,  do  not  meet  those  par- 
ticular standards,  the  prima  facie  evi- 
dence is  that  they  are  not  doing  a  good 
job. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  guess  you  could  say  that 
that  would  be  up  to  the  Secretary,  when 
he  administers  the  act.  whether  he  did 
this  or  not.  But  I  think  the  gentleman 
can  tell  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  tnd  myself  that  we  have 
drafted  a  blU.  H.R.  8989.  which  we  be- 
lieve will  go  a  long  way  to  bring  about 
the  development  of  uniform  standards 
in  the  States  and  bring  about  a  reduction 
of  deaths  and  injury  in  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  mines,  that  will  give  the 
States  an  opportunity  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem themselves  without  Federal  inter- 
vention in  any  way  if  they  so  desire.  And 
it  would  also  make  certain  to  us  who  look 
at  this  from  the  national  scene,  that  a 
State  that  neglects  to  do  this,  that  ne- 
glects to  do  Its  duty,  will  find  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  step  in  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  men  who  work 
in  the  mines. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  jield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman's statement  is  absolutely  correct 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  to  express  publicly  my 
appreciation  of  the  very  constructive 
part  he  played  in  working  out  a  solution 
to  these  rather  difficult  problems 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  Join  in  complimenting 
the  gentleman  on  his  explicit  statements 
and  say  that  we  on  this  side  take  pride 
in  his  good  work  en  this  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  either  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  or  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  whoever  has  the  figures  avail- 
able, what  the  report  says  is  the  record 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  mine  safety 
inspections. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  respect  to  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
earlier,  the  State  of  New  York  has  rela- 


tively one  of  the  very  best  mine  safety 
laws  among  the  States.  The  State  of 
New  York  has  a  law  which  covers  50  of 
the  57  basic  health  provisions  described 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  making  tliese 
inspections.  It  is  bettered  only  by  Cali- 
fornia with  51  and  Colorado  with  52. 
So  it  is  relatively  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  State  laws. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  could  put  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  or  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  could  put  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  where  Pennsylvania  stands  in 
these  statistics.  I  will  have  that  in  the 
hands  of  my  good  friend.  Governor 
Scranton,  before  the  weekend  is  out. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
I  understand  some  questions  that  will  be 
brought  up  and  resolved  when  the 
amendments  are  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  0'H,^r,<).  But 
let  me  point  out  one  phrase  in  one  sub- 
section of  the  bill  atiout  which,  there 
were  some  questions  in  the  committee 
and  that  is  the  language  which  can  be 
found  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  line  14, 

Mr,  Chairman,  tl.ere  is  some  question 
by  some  of  the  Members  as  to  whether 
this  would  provide  for  Federal  inspec- 
tors to  follow  the  minerals  all  the  wav 
through  to  the  milling  and  processing 
part  of  their  development  mto  the  final 
product. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  order  to  clear  this 
up  I  wrote  to  the  Secretai-y  of  Interior. 
the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall.  on  June 
10,  and  at  that  time  the  bill  had  the 
number  of  H,R,  6961.  and  asked  him 
about  the  language  of  section  2ibi(3) 
which  reads  "or  UMd  in  the  milling  of 
such  minerals."  and  aiked.  "Does  this 
mean  the  complete  processing  of  crushed 
stone?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  the  stone  quarries  were  con- 
cerned that  this  might  mean  that  the 
Federal  inspectors  could  inspect  and  is- 
sue orders  concerning  the  equipment  and 
processes  in  a  lime-burning  plant,  an 
asphalt-producing  plant,  or  ready-mix 
concrete  plant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  WTOte 
to  me  on  the  date  of  July  8. 1965.  in  which 
he  said: 

We  offer  the  following  comments  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  10,  1965.  re- 
garding the  references  to  "milling"  in  HJl. 
6861.  whlcli  was  replaced  by  H.R  8989  EUb- 
sequent  to  the  tranKalttal  time  of  your 
letter. 

The  term  "•  •  •  UEed  In  the  milling  of 
such  minerals."  refers  In  genera!  to  the  proc- 
esses of  grinding,  washing,  concentrating, 
and  sizing  of  the  minerals.  In  brief,  mining 
ends  where  refining  or  manufacturing  be- 
gins. 

Ina&much  as  lime-burnlng  plants,  a£phalt 
plants,  ready-mixed  concrete  plants,  and  the 
like  would  be  considered  In  the  refining  or 
manufacturing  phase,  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
8989.  In  our  opinion,  would  not  apply. 
Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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So,  Mr  ChaliTnan.  with  reference  to 
each  one  of  those  questioi^s  that  were 
brouBht  up  on  this  legislation.  1  believe 
they  have  been  amply  taken  cere  of  in 
this  legislation,  and  that  possibly  with 
the  amendments  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  sentleman  from  Michigan,  will  make 
certain  that  all  of  these  resei-vations  will 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAUL,.  Apropos  of  the  statement 
which  the  gentleman  just  made  and  the 
query  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  or  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  knows  if 
this  would  apply  to  Tripoli  or  rottenstone 
or  soapstone  and  so  forth,  which  is  a  dla- 
tomaceous  formation,  very  rarely  mined 
and  at  only  one  spot  in  the  United  States, 
but  which  is  used  in  the  processing  of 
carborundum? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  know 
all  about  carborundum,  but  In  my  opin- 
ion the  answer  that  the  Secretarj'  ot  In- 
terior gave  when  it  came  to  crushed  stone 
would  also  apply;  that  is.  where  the  min- 
ing ends  and  the  manufacturing  begins, 
that  is  where  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
will  cease. 

Mr  HALL     I  thank  the  gentJeman 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota tMr.  QriEl  for  the  very  fine  .state- 
ment which  he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ri.se  to  support  H.R. 
8989.  a  bill  to  heip  reduce  the  lugh  acci- 
dent and  occupational  illness  rate  which 
now  prevails  in  the  mining  industry. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized  as 
a  matter  ot  policy  what  any  miners 
family  can  assert  as  a  fact  of  life — that 
mining  is  a  hazardous  occupation,  that 
the  sinews  of  our  technology,  the  fuels 
and  the  mineral  resources  that  are  basic 
to  our  wealth  are  wrested  from  the  earth 
at  a  dtscemible  and  tragic  cost  in  hu- 
man health  and  human  lives. 

Tills  cost.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  con- 
trolled, though  it  may  never  be  elimi- 
nated entirely.  Those  who  benefit  from 
the  labors  of  those  who  risk  their  lives 
in  the  mines  have  a  particular  obliga- 
tion to  do  all  they  can  to  minimize 
those  risks.  All  of  us  profit.  All  of  us 
live  richer  and  more  comfortable  lives 
because  the  miner  dally  risks  his  health 
and  his  life.  The  responsibility,  there- 
fore, IS  a  national  one. 

The  proposed  bill  does  not  enter  into 
uncharted  territory  in  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral regulation.  The  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  as  amended  in  1952,  makes 
mandatorj-  health  and  safety  standards 
for  coal  and  lignite  mines  and  empowers 
the  Buieau  of  Mines  to  enforce  these 
standards,  except  for  mines  employing 
less  than  15  persons  underground.  And 
just  2  months  ago.  this  House  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  subject  these  smaller 
coal  and  lignite  mines  to  the  Bureau's 
power  to  enforce  mandatory  standards. 

We  seek  today  to  extend  this  concept 
to  metal  and  nonmetallic  mines. 


H.R.  8989  is  based  solidly  on  a  report 
of  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  nearly  2  years 
ago.  as  a  result  of  the  Congress's  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  87-300.  directing  the 
making  of  such  a  study. 

So.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Congress  has 
already  recognized  the  problem,  has 
asked  the  Interior  Depaitment  to  study 
and  to  repoi-t.  The  ball  is  in  our  court, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  next  step  is  up  to 
us. 

The  Secretary  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  advisory  committees,  including 
representatives  ot  mine  workers  and 
mine  operators  to  help  him  develop 
health  and  safety  standards. 

The  bill  does  this. 

The  Secretary's  report  recommended 
that  he  be  authorized  to  require  com- 
pliance with  those  health  and  safety 
standards  which  dealt  with  the  more 
serious  hazards. 

The  bill  gives  him  this  authority,  to  be 
exercised  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory committees. 

The  Secretary  asked  that  his  repre- 
sentatives be  empowered  to  enter  cov- 
ered mines  for  inspection  purposes. 

The  bill  meets  that  need. 

In  deference  to  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  some  States  to  meet  the 
needs  of  mine  safety,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  local  conditions  may 
call,  in  some  cases,  for  differing  rules  to 
achieve  the  same  objectives,  the  bin  be- 
fore us  allows  any  State  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  mine  safety  if  the  State 
puts  into  effect  a  plan  which  is  at  least 
as  effective  as  the  Federal  standards. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  w-orkable 
approach  to  a  problem  which  is  brought 
home  to  some  American  family  every 
day.  It  will  not,  I  must  admit,  put  an 
end  to  the  cost.  In  blood,  of  our  continu- 
ing quest  tor  the  richness  of  the  earth. 
But  it  will  reduce  that  cost.  Miners  wiU 
be  alive  a  year  from  now  who  might  not 
be  if  this  bill  were  not  enacted.  That  is. 
I  believe,  a  most  compelling  reason  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  8989, 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  there 
is  a  matter  of  committi;e  jurisdiction  in- 
volved in  this  legislation.  May  I  say 
further  if  the  question  over  jurisdiction 
is  as  happily  resolved  at  all  times  as  it 
has  been  in  this  particular  instance, 
nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  the 
legislative  process. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
for  his  cooperative  attitude,  and  I  also 
wish  to  commend  sincerely  the  activities 
and  cooperatlveness  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  0'H«!a].  The  fact 
that  our  staffs  have  worked  so  well  to- 
gether leads  me  to  believe  that  if  these 
mattei-s  are  taken  up  through  sincerity, 
and  jurisdictional  prejudices  are  not  left 
in  control,  all  matters  wherein  jurisdic- 
tional problems  are  Involved  can  be  de- 
cided by  this  method  of  having  an  agree- 
ment before  you  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments,  as 
has  been  said,  is  to  make  this  a  safety 
measure  as  well  as  a  labor  measure.    The 


Committee  on  Interior  and  lasular  Af- 
fairs has  charge  of  the  activities  of  tlie 
Interior  Department  as  they  relate  tc 
safely,  whether  in  the  coal  mines,  or 
whether  they  relate  to  the  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mines.  In  this  particular, 
the  history  of  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  Is  a  goal  sought  by  a  very 
sincere  and  a  very  enlightened  labor 
union  group  in  the  United  States,  For 
years  they  liave  pressed  for  legislaUon 
that  would  have  for  its  purpose  tht 
lessening  of  accidents  in  our  mining  ac- 
tivities. I  hope  we  are  arriving  at  a 
situation  where  these  goals  can  be  at- 
tained, at  least  as  much  as  humanly 
possible. 

But  let  me  suggest  to  my  colleaguei;,  I 
would  not  want  it  left  unsaid  or  unan- 
swered that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  not  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  safety  of  the  workers  in  the 
mines  as  it  is  in  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
ducers. We  are  interested  in  all  facets 
of  mining  operations,  and  the  Committer 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  give 
its  support  to  legislation  such  as  this  pro- 
vided the  legislation  is  fair  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

There  are  some  questions  about  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  we  might  have, 
but  by  and  large,  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendments  which  we  have  worked 
out  with  Mr.  D'Hara  and  his  committee 
members  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
attaining  the  objectives  which  we  all 
seek 

However.  100  percent  accident-free  ac- 
tivities are  not  possible.  No  one  should 
be  misled,  and  believe  that  the  pas.<!age 
of  this  bin  will  result  In  no  accidents 
at  all.  Some  accidents  are  caused  'oe- 
cause  of  selfish  and  uncooperative  oper- 
ators, people  who  are  more  Interested  in 
making  a  dollar  than  they  are  in  pro- 
tecting their  workers.  Some  accidents 
are  incurred  because  of  inefficient  and 
ineffective  Government  employees.  Tliey 
are  on  the  payroll,  but  they  do  not  do 
their  job.  We  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of 
all  of  this.  Some  accidents  are  caused 
by  the  activity  of  the  employee  whow 
own  carelessness  is  responsible.  Whether 
it  is  an  open  pit  or  underground  mine, 
there  will  be  some  accidents  because 
some  people  are  not  .safety  conscious.  1 
do  not  know  how  we  are  ever  going  to 
rid  ourselves  of  this  particular  part  of 
our  labor  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  be  misled  by 
flgiu-es.  The  record  of  the  United  States 
for  the  last  10  years  is  not  a  bad  record 
when  it  comes  to  safety,  especially  In 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mines.  The  fig- 
ures given  Include  the  coal  mines  as 
well  as  metal  and  nonmetalic  mines,  as 
far  as  accidents  are  concerned. 

We  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  Boaiiare  report.  The  study  board 
bypassed  one  man  in  the  United  States 
who  has  the  reputation  for  safety.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at 
that  was  not  allowed — he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  conclusions 
that  were  reached.  His  recommenda- 
tions were  left  entirely  unanswered  and 
imused.  which  makes  it  a  little  bit  diffi- 
cult for  some  of  us  to  understand  the  re- 
port that  came  out.  But  all  of  us— I 
think  I  can  say  this  without  any  fear 
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of  contradiction — desire  to  see  that  we 
have  a  uniform  code  relative  to  safety  In 
our  mine  operations. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues,  it  is  a 
little  surprising  to  me  that  we  take  care 
of  everybody  now.  the  Coal  Mining  Safe- 
ty Act  having  passed  with  its  amend- 
ments and  now  the  Metal  and  Nonmetal 
Mining  Safety  Act — and  we  tflke  care  of 
everybody  with  a  safety  program  except 
for  the  open  pit  coal  mines.  We  do  not 
cover  the  open  pit  coal  mines.  This 
seems  rather  pecuJiar  to  some  of  us. 

The  real  problem  that  has  been  in- 
volved here  so  far  as  I  ajn  concerned  is 
ilie  question  of  local  control,  regional 
control.  State  control,  or  Federal  control. 
.Most  certainly  the  amendments  that  I 
have  proposed,  have  for  their  prime  pur- 
pose, of  making  it  possible  for  the  States 
that  have  good  safety  codes  and  that 
have  good  enforcement  records  and  have 
.lulticient  enforcement  personnel  to  do 
the  job  for  them  to  continue  to  do  the  job 
and  not  try  to  get  the  responsibility  for 
safety  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
mine  operator  and  the  laborer,  I  just 
believe  it  is  more  in  keeping  with 
sood  commonsense  to  have  local  re,spon- 
sibility  where  local  responsibility  will  be 
accepted  than  it  Is  to  defend  on  a  re- 
moved Federal  autocracy. 

Neither  was  I  pleased  with  the  bill  as 
it  originally  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, w  ith  the  complete  control  given  over 
10  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  do  not 
care  who  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may 
be,  but  there  should  be  some  kind  of  pro- 
cedure left  so  that  a  capricious  Secretary 
or  a  Secretary  who  does  not  have  the 
time  to  really  study  all  the  prc>blems  in- 
volved, could  not  Impose  an  uninformed 
decision  upon  an  industi?  so  basic  to  our 
economy  as  this  industry  Is. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  explanation 
of  the  amendments  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  time  of  the  committee  now  to 
?ive  this  explanation.  If  there  is  any 
que-stion  with  regard  to  them  when  the 
amendments  are  offered.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  try  to  answer  such  questions  as  my 
coUeagucs  may  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion because  I  believe  it  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  once  again  the 
Voopeiative  work  and  the  cooperative 
manner  and  procedures  followed  by  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
?an  I  Mr.  O'HaraI  on  this  legislation. 

Mr,  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  "-'Ish  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  is 
one  of  the  leading  chairmen  in  the  his- 
tor>-  of  the  great  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular-Affairs.  I  have  learned  of 
the  grasp  that  he  has  of  the  problems 
coming  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  his  com- 
mittee. The  way  in  which  the  gentle- 
man has  made  his  knowledge  and  inilu- 
e.nce  felt  on  this  bUl  is  truly  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  him  and  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  the  gentleman. 

.Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  I  shall  support  the  amend- 


ments to  H.R.  8989,  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Act  as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  OHara].  These  amend- 
ments have  been  discussed  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Subcommittee  handling  the  biU 
and  are  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  bring  H.R.  8988  in  closer 
harmony  and  conformance  with  the  ex- 
isting Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  and  to  limit 
the  broad  discretionary  powers  which 
the  biU  would  give  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Under  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  given  absolute  discretionary 
power  over  safety  programs,  safety  in- 
spection, and  safety  enforcement  tn  all 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mines.  He  could 
establish  mandatory  safety  standards, 
after  consultation  with  advisory  groups 
but  would  not  be  required  to  follow  the 
adnce  of  these  groups.  While  the  bUl 
provides  that  States  with  adequate  safety 
programs  could  retain  jurisdiction  of 
safety  programs  and  safety  inspections 
within  their  boundaries,  it  leaves  to  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  determine,  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, If  those  programs  were  adequate. 
Upon  his  determination  that  they  were 
not  adequate  and  without  recourse  to 
judicial  review  by  the  Stale  involved,  the 
Secretary  could  withdraw  approval  of  a 
Stale's  plan  for  enforcement  of  safety 
programs  within  the  State  and  assume 
jurisdiction.  Such  broad  discretionary 
powers,  without  adequate  recourse  by  the 
State  for  review  by  a  third  party,  are 
too  great  and  in  my  ophiion  could  do 
great  harm.  The  Congress  did  not  grant 
such  broad  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  when  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  was  under  consideration.  Why 
should  such  powers  be  now  granted  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  under  pres- 
ent consideration?  Certainly  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mining  is  not  more  haz- 
ardous than  coal  mining  and  the  record 
will  show  that  this  industry  generally 
has  an  excellent  safety  record  as  have 
most  of  the  States  in  which  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mining  is  of  significance. 

Tlie  amendments  which  are  to  be  of- 
fered would  limit  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  pro- 
viding the  States  with  the  right  of  judi- 
cial review  from  the  Secretary's  with- 
drawal of  approval  of  a  State  safety  pro- 
gram and  would  bring  other  provisions 
cf  the  proposal  closer  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  amendments, 
as  I  understand  tliem,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  page  3,  line  1,  is  largely 
procedural  and  would  conform  the  pro- 
posal with  the  provisions  of  the  Coed 
Mines  Safety  Act  by  adding  the  word 
•substentially"  before  the  words  "affect 
commerce.". 

Amendment  to  page  9.  line  5.  is  also 
largely  procedural  and  by  eliminating 
the  words  "the  public,  or"  would  more 
closely  conform  with  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act. 

Amendment  to  page  10.  line  21.  would 
grant  any  State  the  right  to  submit  a 
State  plan,  at  any  time,  to  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Interior.  Many  States  now  have 
adequate  safety  programs.    Others  may 


have  inadequate  programs  or  may  wish 
to  resubmit  amended  State  programs 
where  the  Secretary  has  previously  re- 
jected the  plan.  This  would  assure  the 
State  the  right  to  submit  a  plan  at  any 
time. 

Amendment  to  page  11,  lines  4  and  5, 
by  eliminating  the  words  "in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretas-y"  limits  the  broad 
discrelionarj-  power  of  the  SecretaiY  to 
approve  or  disapprove  State  plans  and 
would  require  acceptance  of  a  plan  if  it 
met  the  standards  set  forth  subsequently 
in  the  bill. 

Amendment  to  page  12,  line  17.  fur- 
ther limits  the  discretionai->'  power  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  by  providing 
that  if  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  regarding  disap- 
proval of  a  State  plan  or  with  withdrawal 
of  approval  of  an  existing  Stale  plan  re- 
course may  be  had  by  the  State  by  peti- 
tioning the  courts  for  review  of  this  ac- 
tion. The  court  could  affirm,  reverse,  or 
modify  the  findings  of  the  Secretary. 

Amendment  to  page  12.  line  18.  is  con- 
cerned only  with  renumbering  of  sections 
of  the  bill  to  accommodate  amendments. 

Amendment  to  page  13,  line  2.  provides 
authority  for  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  appoint  ofBcials  and  employees, 
subject  to  civil  service  laws,  to  carry  out 
the  administration  of  the  act  and  fur- 
ther sets  forth  minimum  qualifications 
for  employment  of  mine  inspectors. 

Amendment  to  page  13,  line  12,  pro- 
vides that  certain  sections  of  the  act 
shall  not  become  effective  until  1  year 
after  publication  of  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  until  90  days 
following  a  regular  session  of  the  State 
legislature.  This  would  permit  any  State 
not  having  adequate  Slate  safety  pro- 
grams or  laclving  adequate  authority  the 
time  and  opportunity  in  which  to  revise 
the  State  program  or  to  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  create  such  programs. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Peimsylvanla,  Iilx. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New  'Vork 
(Mr.  McEwENl. 

Mr.  IvIcEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
would  like  to  commend  the  author  of 
this  bill  and  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee  and  also  the  distin- 
guished chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  feel  this  bill  represents  the  labors  of 
the  author  and  of  a  good  many  Members 
and  the  very  real  concern,  interest  and 
work  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
this  bill,  which  I  intend  to  support,  will 
accomplish  two  things.  First.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  will  serve  to  move 
those  States  that  have  heretofore  failed 
to  respond  to  the  need  for  mine  safety 
inspection  services  that  would  ade- 
quately protect  the  safety  of  those  who 
work  in  our  mines  and,  secondly,  that 
this  bill  will  grant  the  continuing  right 
to  the  States  that  have  done  such  an 
admirable  job  in  this  field  to  continue 
to  carry  on  the  programs  thai  they  have 
carried  on  in  the  past. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  to 
the  information  civen  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  I  was  delighted  but  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  State  of  New 
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York  is  one  of  the  top  three  States  on 
the  basis  of  standards  that  were  laid 
down  in  the  field  of  mine  safety. 

I  could  not  help  but  note  that  the  three 
States  who  are  leaders  in  this  field — 
California,  the  home  State  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior:  Colorado,  and  New  York — are 
all  leading  raining  States.  I  should  like 
to  think  that  because  they  are  leaders  in 
this  field  of  mining  they  give  particular 
attention  to  this  field. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  Members, 
when  they  think  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  think  of  Metropolitan  New 
York,  the  home  of  the  United  Nations, 
Broadway,  and  all  the  things  that  we  as- 
sociate with  that  great  metropolitan 
area. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  New- 
York  State  is  one  of  the  leadin?  minin.e 
States  of  the  Union.  In  New  York,  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  ztnc  of 
.America  is  mined  We  are  the  larcest 
producer.";  of  talc  in  Am?'ica.  Without 
this  talc,  our  great  paint,  rubber,  ceram- 
ic.";, and  other  industries  would  be  sorely 
pressed. 

We  are  substantial  producers  of  var- 
loi;s  other  minerals. 

In  my  own  di.strict  we  are  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  both  zinc  and  iron  and  are  the 
largest  single  producer  in  America  of 
talc. 

I  have  been  concerned  that  the  bill  not 
interfere  with  a  long-established  and 
well -operated  mine  Inspection  service  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  To  that  end,  I 
made  Inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  I  received  from  him  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  inquiry  and  also  a 
letter  written  from  that  Department  by 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  which  he  assured  me  that  New 
York  rates  high  among  the  States  that 
approach  effective  mining  safety  pro- 
grams.   The  letter  states  also: 

We  feel  confident  that  your  State  will  sub- 
mit a  plan  that  will  meet  the  six  require- 
ments pet  forth  In  HH  8989  and  thus  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary. 

Mr,  Chairman,  later  I  shall  ask  per- 
mission to  in-<;ert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord both  my  letter  of  Inquiry  to  Secretarj' 
Udcill  and  the  replies  tlint  I  received  from 
the  SecretaiT  and  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

HorrSF  op  EEPRESENT.\TrvrS. 

Wa3>iins:ton,D.C,JulitlS   IBSS. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  tToALi.. 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Wa.^hivgton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  SecretaeT:  Tour  writer  la  privi- 
leged to  represent  a  congressional  district  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  has  a  number  of  active  mining  opera- 
tion.?; Iron,  zinc,  and  talc.  Both  labor  and 
management  In  these  mines  are  Interested  In 
HB.  8989.  a  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  metalllo  and  noninetalllc  mineral 
Industries. 

New  Yoric  State  Bas  enjoyed  an  excellent 
mine  safety  record  This  lias  been  accom- 
plished by  a  very  competent  and  professional 
mine  safety  program  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  with  er.- 
cellent  cooperation  from  both  management 
and  labor. 

None  of  the  persons  or  groups  Interested 
and  responsible  for  mine  safety  In  New  York 
State  have  expresed  dissatisfaction  with  the 


State  program  nor  have  they  desired  to  see 
It  replaced  by  a  Federal  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  HR.  8989,  as 
amended,  provides  for  the  delegation  of  en- 
forcement responsibilities  to  any  State  that 
submits  a  satisfactory  enforcement  plan, 

Z  recognize  that  the  langu^tge  of  the  bill 
does  not  give  Epeoiflc  assurance  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  New  York  State's  enforcement 
of  Its  own  mine  safety  regulations.  However, 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  New 
York  State  program,  and  I  would,  therefore. 
appreciate  your  advice  aa  to  whether  or  not 
New  York  State  could  expect  ( 1 1  the  right  to 
enforce  Its  own  regulations,  and  (2)  that 
these  regulations,  which  recognize  local  con- 
ditions, would  require  little  modification  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  standards  that 
woiUd  be  imposed  under  H.R    8989. 

As  It  Is  probable  that  this  legislation  will 
be  before  the  House  in  the  very  near  future, 
I  would  appreciate  your  early  response  to 
this  Inquiry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RoBEaT  C,  McEwEN 

VS.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Wanliington.  D.C..  July  28,  J9S.5. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  McEwen, 
House  0/  Represeritat-tveti, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  McEwen:  Z  am  acknowledging 
your  letter  of  July  23,  in  which  you  seek 
answers  to  certain  questions  regarding  H,R. 
8989.  a  bill  to  promote  health  and  safety  in 
metallic  and  nonmctalllc  mineral  Industries. 
I  am  asking  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mineral  Resources  to  write  you 
further  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udaix. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

US.  Department  of  the  Intehior. 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  9,  ISeS. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  McEwen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McEwen:  Secretarj-  Udall's  re- 
sponse of  July  28,  1963,  to  your  letter  of  July 
28,  1965,  on  metal  mine  safety  paved  the  way 
for  the  following  additional  Information 
with  respect  to  application  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  8989  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  recognition  of  those  States  that  have 
established  and  arc  ope'-ating  an  effective  and 
acceptable  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mine 
health  and  safety  program,  H.R.  8989  pro- 
vides that  such  States  shall  continue  to  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  metal  and  non- 
metallic  mine  health  and  safety. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Congress  on  the  study 
of  metal  and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-300, 
75  Stat.  640,  New  York  rates  high  among  the 
States  that  approach  art  effective  mine  safety 
program. 

We  feel  confident  that  yoiir  State  will  sub- 
mit a  plan  that  will  meet  the  six  require- 
ments get  forth  In  H  R.   8989  and  thus  be 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  OXeart, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

of  the  Interior. 

In  closing.  I  repeat  my  hope  that  the 
bill  will  meet  the  need  In  the  States 
which  have  a  need  for  better  mine  In- 
spection, but  that,  at  the  same  time.  It 
will  not  upset  programs  that  have  been 
effectively  carried  on  in  States  that  have 
had  good  programs,  and  that  the  Federal 
standards,  when  promulgated,  will  rec- 
ognize local  sltuatlorts  within  our  States, 

Mr.QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
FtJLTONl  in  the  handling  on  the  House 
debate  of  this  mine  safety  legislation  in 
which  he  is  so  keenly  interested  and 
which  he  ardently  supports. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  such  time  as  he  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
1  am  not  the  world's  gieatest  living  ex- 
pert on  mine  safety,  but  1  come  from  a 
district  in  wiilch  mining  plays  a  highly 
Important  role  and  In  which  the  safety 
of  the  men  that  conduct  these  operations 
is  of  sincere  interest  not  only  to  me  but  to 
mine  management  and  to  those  repre- 
senting the  employees  at  the  various  op- 
erations, 

I  have  Ijeen  appalled  at  the  heavy 
fatalities  that  occur  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways annually  and  in  the  record  heavy 
toll  accidents  take  in  the  home  and  in 
places  other  than  on  the  job.  When  you 
compare  these  records  with  the  records 
of  fatalities  and  accidents  in  noncoal 
mines,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  noncoal 
mining  industry  has  done  a  terrific  Job 
in  promoting  safety  consciousness  and  in 
developing  effective  safety  programs,  but 
we  cannot  assume  a  "good-enough"  at;i- 
tude — nor  will  we. 

A  cold  look  at  statistics  over  the  years 
show  outstanding  progress  has  been  made 
in  noncoal  mining,  thus  demonstrating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  adopted 
and  pursued  by  enlightened  industrial 
management,  by  continued  research,  by 
the  conscientious  efforts  of  local  and 
State  organizations  to  assist  manage- 
ment in  arriving  at  safe  and  efficient 
mining,  and  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  industry  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  constantly  improve  safety  prac- 
tices. 

I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  look  at  the  .safety  programs  result- 
ing from  enforced  Federal  activity  in 
the  field  of  coal  mining.  I  must  at  tills 
point  make  it  clear  that  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  hazards 
which  occur  in  coal  mines  as  a  lesult 
of  rapid  diffusion  of  gas.  accelerated 
transmission  of  explosive  factors,  quick 
flooding,  and  in  the  differing  types  of 
haulage  operations  than  those  generally 
prevailing  in  metal  and  nonmetallic 
mines.  The  records  as  to  accident  pie- 
vention  and  to  disaster  prevention  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law 
requiring  mine  Inspection  and  enforce- 
ment of  findings  resulting  therefrom  in 
my  Judgment,  certainly  do  not  prove  that 
a  similar  law  applied  to  the  mines  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  industry  would  in 
any  way  result  in  higher  safety  standards 
or  in  greatly  Improved  safety  records. 

Accidents  occurring  in  the  mines  gen- 
erally provide  sensational  news  for  rapid 
dissemination  across  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  splendid  day-to- 
day job  that  is  being  done  by  industry 
goes  unnoticed.  It  is  disconcerting  ihat 
the  public  image  of  the  industry  i^'ith 
regard  to  safety  is  not  in  keeping  with 
its  accomplishments.    Mine  disasters  are 
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like  airplane  crashes — they  get  the  head- 
lines, but  the  thousands  of  flights  that 
land  safely  every  day  are  unmentioned. 

The  minerals  industry  is  impressively 
important.  For  example,  the  value  of 
domestic  mineral  production  in  1963  at 
the  mines,  not  counting  crude  oU  and 
natural  gas,  was  about  $9.5  billion.  It 
involved  about  440.000  men  working  in 
mines,  mills  and  plants,  of  whom  about 
157,000  were  coal  miners. 

Utah  is  also  proud  of  its  mineral  pro- 
duction which  in  1962  was  valued  at  $410 
million,  including  $138  million  for  min- 
eral fuels.  However,  its  coal  production 
dropped  about  30  percent  from  1961.  to  a 
vaiue  of  some  $23  million  in  1962, 

The  superiority  of  the  United  States 
in  industry  and  defense,  and  in  home, 
recreational,  and  utilitarian  equipment 
such  as  the  telstar,  radio,  automobiles, 
and  other  devices  evolves  from  our 
highly  sophisticated  mining,  refining  and 
manufacturing  talenta  But  these  skills, 
comforts,  and  protections  are.  in  turn, 
dependent  on  the  men  who  devote  their 
eScirts  and  sometimes  their  limbs  and 
lives  to  mine  these  vital  minerals  from 
the  earth. 

However,  with  all  our  refinements.  Jet 
airplanes,  and  ostentatious  luxuries,  we 
are  surprised,  too  often,  by  failures  by 
the  men  and  safety  devices  for  those  who 
toil  in  the  mines.  For  example,  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1963,  a  potash  mine  at  Cane 
Creek,  near  Moab,  Utah,  exploded  and 
Itilled  13  men  because  of  underground 
lenltlon  of  combu.5tib;e  gas,  Tlie  mine 
was  closed  down  for  investigation,  and, 
even  3  days  afterward,  there  were  dan- 
gerous pockets  of  carbon  monoxide  gas 
in  the  deptlis  of  the  3,000-foot  tunnel.<=. 
and  rescue  crews  had  to  temporarily 
abandon  efforts  to  find  the  last  victim. 
Tlils  was  not  a  small  mine.  On  the 
contrery  its  value  was  about  $40  mllUon. 
Corrective  measures  liad  been  recom- 
mended previously  and  smoking  had  oc- 
curred in  spite  of  numerous  "no  smok- 
ing"  signs. 

Another  explosion  ripped  a  coal  mine 
at  Helper.  Utah,  in  December  1963,  and 
Idllcd  nine  miners  and  Injured  another. 
The  blast  was  at  the  lower  end  of  one 
of  the  mine's  two  shafts,  each  a  mile 
long.  It  was  caused  tiy  ipnition  of  a 
methane  gas-coal  dust  mixture  which 
accumulated  because  the  mine  ventilat- 
ing current  was  not  properly  directed, 
and  adequate  tests  for  gas  were  not  being 
made. 

Those  explosions  were  terrible,  but 
these  were  only  two.  killing  27  men.  The 
totals  for  the  Nation  are  still  too  high. 
For  example,  in  1962.  643  men  were 
killed,  and  there  were  31.985  nonfatal 
injuries  in  all  tj'pe  of  mineral  mining  in- 
dustries, including  oil  and  gas. 

.Although  these  figures  are  appalling, 
we  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
mine  safety.  For  example,  the  total 
number  of  men  killed  and  the  number  of 
nonfatal  injuries  in  1962  were  less  than 
half  those  as  recently  as  1947. 

There  are  nearly  8.000  coal  mines  in 
the  United  States  of  which  about  7.000 
mines  employ  less  than  15  men  under- 
Bround.  and  there  are  over  10,000  other 
nonmetal  and  metal  mines. 

Our  western  Governors  at  their  1964 
oeetlng  in  San  Francisco  adopted  the 
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following  resolution  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter: 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  procedures 
and  the  supplying  of  equipment  to  absure 
safe  operaiioias  in  Industry  ore  an  integral 
part  of  the  management  responsibility:  and 

Whereas  this  responsibility  for  salety,  as 
a  continuing  daily  duty  in  industrial  opera- 
tions and  planning,  places  Industry  in  the 
position  of  being  best  qualified  and  able  to 
solve  its  safety  problems  through  its  own 
endeavors:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  western  Governors' 
conference : 

1.  Opposes  as  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
the  enactment  of  laws  to  require  Federal 
Inspection  of  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
mines; 

2.  Urges  that  State  activities  in  the  health 
and  safety  field  be  adequately  financed  by 
the  Stales;  and 

3.  Recommends  that  present  cooperation 
between  Federal  agencies  and  the  States  In 
this  field  be  continued  and  that  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  continue,  through  its  research 
activities  and  its  training  programs  in  ac- 
cident prevention,  first  aid  and  mine  rescue, 
to  render  valuable  service  to  the  mining 
industry." 

Adopted  May  4,  1964, 

All  of  us  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
safe  and  efficient  mining  operations. 
This  is  not  to  say  to  you  that  the  records 
of  the  mining  industry,  or  of  any  of  its 
branches,  have  as  yet  attained  the  high 
goal  that  you  and  I  would  like  to  see 
reached.  However,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  industry  and  labor  have 
worked  hard  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  safety  programs  tliat  are  making 
operation  of  our  mines,  treatment  plants 
and  other  sm-f ace  works  as  safe  as  can  be 
done  within  the  realm  of  individual  ac- 
tivity. All  of  us  know  that  individuals 
get  careless  in  time  and  it  is  this  care- 
lessness that  leads  to  a  great  many  of 
the  accidents  that  occur  not  only  in  the 
mines,  but  in  the  manufacturing  plants 
and  otlier  establishments  across  the  Na- 
tion. If  each  individual  will  think 
safety,  work  safely,  and  act  in  the  tiest 
Interests  of  safety  of  his  fellow  workers, 
the  accidents  and  fatalities  which  occur 
today  would  drop  to  a  minimal  point. 

Mine  safety  is  first  the  problem  of  the 
individual — half  the  mine  fatalities  now 
are  a  result  of  man  failure — and  the 
management  of  the  company  concerned: 
and  second,  regulation  of  mine  safety 
should  be  a  large  concern  of  the  local 
and  State  governments.  I  decry  those 
who  seek  an  answer  to  every  problem  by 
turning  to  the  old  saw.  "There  ought  to 
be  a  law."  Only  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  individual,  management,  and 
local  authorities  can  our  safety  record 
achieve  the  high  goals  which  I  know 
mine  employees  devoutly  seek, 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  8989,  the  proposed  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act. 

This  legislation  would  provide  health 
and  safety  standards  for  the  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mine,  quarry,  and  sand  and 
gravel  industries  of  our  countrj-.  Similar 
standards  have  been  enforced  in  the  coal 


mining  industry  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines, 

Surely  no  one  could  disagree  with  the 
goal  and  the  purposes  of  this  bill — the 
reduction  of  accidents  and  fatalities  in 
the  mines.  Some  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  State  and  local  authority  over 
such  matters  will  be  destroyed  by  this 
bill.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  H.R.  8989  not  only  permits— but  en- 
courages— the  States  to  enact  and  en- 
force their  own  mine  safety  regulations. 
Section  13  of  the  bill  ."ipells  out  pro- 
cedures under  which  any  State  may  keep 
its  own  house  in  order  in  this  area. 

The  major  function  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  should  be  to  collect  information 
on  mine  safety  problems  from  the  opera- 
tors themselves  and  to  encourage  the 
States  to  correct  difficulties  that  may 
arise. 

Preservation  of  lives  and  the  health 
of  the  thousands  of  Americans  engaged 
in  miniiig  must  be  our  foremost  concern. 
A  single  unnecessary  accident  is  one  too 
many.  It  is  self-evident,  moreover,  that 
efficient  production  will  be  enhanced  by 
a  reduction  in  accidents  and  work  stop- 
pages due  to  poor  health. 

Mining  has  always  been  recognized  as 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  occupation. 
Modern  methods  have  resulted  in  an  ever 
incieasing  mechanization  of  tlie  in- 
dustry. However,  mechanization  has 
not  eliminated  all  of  the  hazards  con- 
nected with  raininp.  Explosive  gases, 
harmful  dust,  restricted  working  space, 
overhead  rock  and  a  myriad  of  other 
safety  problems  still  remain.  So  long  as 
such  dangers  threaten  our  miners,  effi- 
cient and  reasonable  steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  the  health  and  safety  of 
those  who  work  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H  R  8989 

Mr,  HATHAWAY.  Mr,  Chairman, 
one  of  the  most  important  provisions  Is 
contained  in  section  13,  Section  13  of 
this  bill  provides  that  States  may  assume 
jurisdiction  and  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  health 
and  safety  standards  In  the  mines  which 
are  subject  to  this  act.  In  order  to  qual- 
ify under  this  section  the  individual 
State  must  submit  a  plan  for  such  juris- 
diction and  responsibility  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Such  State  programs  mufit  pronde 
that: 

First.  A  single  State  agency  be  made 
responsible  for  administering  the  plan 
throughout  the  State. 

Second.  The  plan  be  substantially  as 
effective  as  the  mandatory  standards 
which  the  Secretary  is  required  to  de- 
velop. 

Third,  Annual  inspection  of  all 
mines — above  ground  as  well  as  below 
except  quarries  and  sand  and  gravel 
pits — subject  to  the  act. 

Fourth.  Assurance  that  the  State 
agency  administering  the  plan  has,  or 
will  have,  the  legal  authority,  the  funds, 
and  qualified  personnel  necessary  to  en- 
force health  and  safety  standards. 

Fifth.  Satisfactory  measures  must  be 
specified  which  the  State  agency  will  take 
to  guard  against  loss  of  life  or  damage 
to  property. 
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If.  after  such  a  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  decide-s  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
carrj'  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  the 
Secretary  relinquishes  his  authority  to 
enforce  mine  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards directly  In  that  individual  State. 

This  provision  does  not  weaken  the 
Federal  role  to  an  unworkable  degree  in 
this  matter  because  not  only  does  the 
Secretary  first  have  to  approve  all 
exemptions  but  he  also  retains  some  con- 
trol over  the  matter  In  the  Individual 
States.  The  Secretary  must  make  a 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  State  plan  is  being  carried  out 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  plan. 
Part  of  this  evaluation  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  inspection  of  the 
mines  in  the  States  which  ha%'e  approved 
plans.  If  the  Secretary  should  deter- 
mine that  the  State  is  not  carrying  out 
effectively  a  program  of  mine  safety,  he 
may  cancel  approval  of  the  plan.  In 
such  an  instance  the  mine  operators  in 
the  State  become  subject  to  the  manda- 
tory standards  and  enforcement  powers 
of  the  Secretary. 

In  fine,  section  13  recognizes  that  mine 
safety  can  be  handled  effectively  at  the 
local  level  and  provides  that  if  a  State  is 
carrying  out  an  effective  mine  safety 
program  or  if  it  has  the  initiative  to 
start  an  effective  program  of  mine  safety, 
then  the  authority  should  remain  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
e.Kpress  my  strong  support  for  the  ap- 
proval of  HR.  8989.  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act.  as  a 
significant  effort  to  promote  the  cause 
of  health  and  safety  in  our  metal  and 
nonmetallic  Industries. 

As  the  author  of  H.R.  5157.  a  similar 
bill  to  pro\'ide  a  system  of  health  and 
safety  rules  and  regulations  with  proper 
enforcement  proWsions,  adequate  in- 
spection and  Investigation,  plus  needed 
tr.iiining  and  education  for  safety  in 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines  and 
Quarries.  I  have  been  keenly  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  am  very  hopeful  that 
we  will  be  able  to  enact  this  necessary 
and  long-overdue  legislation  during  the 
present  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

While  Congress  has  taken  action  to 
provide  Federal  enforcement  of  certain 
health  and  safety  standards  in  coal  and 
lignite  mines,  it  has  not  so  far  enacted 
similar  legislation  extending  Federal 
protection  to  workers  in  other  types  of 
mines.  Yet  the  hazards  faced  by  work- 
ers in  these  mines  are  substantially  com- 
parable to  those  encountered  by  coal 
miners. 

The  problem  is  serious.  During  1962. 
for  instance,  on-the-job  injuries  in  the 
metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral  indus- 
tries resulted  in  more  than  7.000  man- 
years  lost  from  work — more  than  double 
the  amount  of  time  lost  from  strikes  in 
the  same  year. 

In  addition,  the  comprehensive  study 
and  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, completed  in  November  1963  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  the  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mines  Safety  Study  Act  of 
1961.  has  documented  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislation. 


The  Secretary's  fine  report  states  In 
part: 

The  compttency  of  American  private  en- 
terp.'lse  in  the  extraction  of  mecnls  and 
minerals  is  recognized  throughout  the  world. 
The  long  experience  .ind  Ingenuity  or  these 
lndiJ5 tries  and  their  equipment  suppliers  has 
led  to  the  development  and  use  ot  produc- 
tion techniques  that  are  models  of  efficiency 
The  unfortunate  fact,  however,  is  that  ef- 
forts to  overcome  many  of  the  hazards  to 
health  and  safety  have  not  kept  pace  with 
Increased  productivity.  The  number  and 
seventy  of  the  injuries  experienced  each  year 
by  persons  employed  In  the  extractive  In- 
dustries should  be  alarming  to  .in  America 
that  prides  itself  on  Its  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  In  the  face  of  10.000 
lost-time  Injuries  and  more  than  200  deaths 
in  a  single  year,  it  would  be  dlfBcult  to 
Ignore  the  need  for  positive  action. 

Part  of  the  problem,  of  coarse,  is  that 
legislation  currently  on  the  books  is 
grossly  inadequate  to  do  the  job. 

On  this  point,  the  Secretary's  report 
minces  no  words: 

The  present  structure  of  State  laws  cover- 
age and  enforcement  is  clearly  Inadequate  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  the  problem  of 
safety  In  the  mineral  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  beUef  that 
tliis  legislation  deserves  favorable  con- 
sideration because  it  will  make  a  major 
contribution  toward  achieving  better 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  the 
thousands  of  metallic  and  nonmetallic 
mines,  quarries,  and  sand  and  gravel  pits 
in  operation  in  the  United  States  today. 
Deaths  and  nonfatal  injuries  in  these 
mineral  industries  have  been,  and  still 
are.  tragically  and  unnecessarily  high. 
Although  there  has  been  some  safety  im- 
provement in  recent  years,  the  overall 
record  is  still  .scandalous, 
-deaths  numbered  226  in  1962  and  179 
in  1963.  and  there  were  over  10,000  non- 
fatal injuries  in  each  of  those  years. 
These  costly  losses  will  continue  to  occur 
unless  corrective  measures  are  under- 
taken quickly.  Many  of  these  accidents 
could  have  been  avoided  entirely  with  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  and  ade- 
quately enforced  national  safety  pro- 
gram. 

The  great  need  is  for  proper  safety 
education,  training,  inspections,  danger 
warnings,  and  enforcement  of  safety 
regulations — conditions  which,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  now  exist  In  many  States. 
The  more  than  250.000  men  in  these 
mines,  quarries,  and  pits  are  today  at 
the  mercy  of  the  many  widely  varying 
laws  and  regulations  of  each  of  the  50 
States.  Some  State  safety  and  health 
laws,  inspections,  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures are  very  good,  while  in  other 
States  these  requirements  range  down  to 
poor  or  virtually  nonexistent. 

Safety  inspectors  in  .some  States  are 
political  appointees  who  do  not  have  to 
meet  educational  or  technical  safety 
training  standards,  or  mining  experience 
requirements.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
law  to  pei-mit  Federal  mine  safety  in- 
spector.? to  enter  and  inspect  these  mines 
or  require  corrections  In  dangerous 
conditions. 

The  glaring  gaps  in  the  present  hodge- 
podge of  good  and  bad  State  safety  pro- 
visions reveal  the  great  need  for  a  single 
overall  uniform  standard  of  education, 
inspections,  and  enforcement  of  regula- 


tions for   health   and   safety   In   these 
mines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  would 
provide  the  basis  for  such  a  fair  and  im- 
partial  Federal  law  to  be  applied  and  en- 
forced in  a  uniform  maimer  in  all  thf 
States. 

For  that  reason,  I  want  to  take  thli; 
opportunity  again  to  express  my  .suppo- 
for  H.R.  8989  as  a  most  worthwhile  ef. 
fort  to  provide,  for  the  first  time  in  it' 
Nation's  history,  a  solid  framework 
within  which  to  promote  the  cau.'e  of 
health  and  safety  for  the  workers  in 
America's  metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral 
industries. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  r.n 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  timp 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Homt  oi 
«epTe,?entiifiue«  of  the  United  State-<  r.i 
America  in  Congress  o.sjembled,  That  th!- 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Metal  ani 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
municntlcn  between  any  State,  the  Commcn- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  ihe 
tJnited  States,  and  any  other  place  out.siij( 
the  respective  boundaries  thereof,  or  wholly 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  ot  the  United  States,  or 
between  points  In  the  same  State.  It  parsing 
through  liny  point  outside  the  boundaries 
the.-eof- 

(bi  The  terra  "mine"  means  (1)  an  areaot 
land  from  which  minerals  other  than  cool  or 
lignite  are  e.ttr«cted  in  nonllquld  form  or.  U 
In  liquid  form,  are  extracted  with  wnrkers 
underground.  (21  private  ways  and  roads 
appurtenant  to  s\ich  area,  and  (3i  land,  ex- 
cavations, underground  passageways,  nnd 
workings,  rtructures.  facilities,  equipment, 
machines,  tools,  or  other  property,  on  tne 
surface  or  underground,  used  In  the  work  ol 
extracting  such  minerals  other  than  coal  or 
lignite  from  their  nattual  deposits  In  non- 
liquid  form,  or  If  in  liquid  form,  with  work- 
ers underground,  or  u.sed  In  the  milUne  'if 
such  minerals,  except  that  with  respect  to 
protection  against  radiation  hiizsrds  suet 
term  shall  not  Include  property  used  In  thf 
milling  of  source  material  as  defined  in  th« 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  I9S4.  as  amended. 

(c)  The  term  "operator"  means  the  person 
partnership,  association,  or  corporation,  or 
subsidiary  of  a  corporation  operating  a  mine. 
and  owning  the  right  to  do  so.  and  IncludM 
any  agent  thereof  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  such  mine. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  duly  authorised 
representative 

Sec.  3.  Each  mine  the  products  of  whicli 
regularly  enter  commerce,  or  the  opera:aon.= 
of  whlcli  affect  commerce,  shall  be  subject 
to  this  Act. 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  l.s  .lu- 
thorlzed  at  any  time  to  cause  to  be  niAd? 
such  Inspections  and  Investigations  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  in  mines  which  are 
subject  to  this  Act  (1)  for  the  purpose  o( 
obtaining,  utilizing,  and  disseminating  ii>- 
formation  relating  to  health  and  safety  c:'n- 
dltlons  In  such  mines,  the  causes  of  a-C- 
dents  Involving  bodily  Injury  or  loss  of  '1I-. 
or  the  causes  of  occupational  diseases  orig- 
inating therein.  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  there  it  compliance 
with  a  health  and  safety  standard  or  order 
Issued  under  this  Act.  or  (3)  for  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  the  mpnner  In  which  a  Stat# 
plan  approved  under  section  13(b)  Is  being 
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cirried  out.  At  least  once  each  calendar 
rejr  the  Secretary  shall  Inspect  each  under- 
ground mine  which  Is  subject  to  this  Act. 
Mcept  mines  located  lu  States  having  In  ef- 
fect State  plans  approved  under  section  13 
!b). 

S!.c,  5.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  In- 
spection or  Investigation  authorized  by  this 
.\ct.  authorized  representatives  of  the  Cec- 
.•etary  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to,  and 
s.1all  have  the  right  of  entry  to.  upon,  or 
through,  any  mine  which  Is  subject  to  this 
.■Set. 

Sec.  0.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop, 
and  from  time  to  time  revise,  .after  consulta- 
tion with  advisory  committees  appointed 
pursuant  t-o  section  7  of  this  Act.  and  pro- 
tnulg.ite  health  and  safety  standards  for  the 
purpose  of  the  protection  of  life,  the  promo- 
tion of  health  and  safety,  and  the  prevention 
of  accidents  In  mines  whlcti  are  subject  to 
uiis  -Act. 

(bi  After  consultation  wltJi  an  appropri- 
ate advisory  committee  established  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  by  a 
r.oili-e  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
shall  designate  as  mandatory  standards  those 
itdiiilards  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion lai  of  this  section  which  deal  with  con- 
ditions or  practices  which  could  cause  death 
ot  serious  physical  harm,  and  the  operators 
of  mines  to  which  such  standards  are  appll- 
catile  shall  comply  with  such  mandatory 
standards  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8  and  section  9  of  this  Act. 

I  c  I  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Ad. 
mmlstratlve  Procedtu-e  Act  (5  U.S.C..  sec. 
1003 1  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
promulgation  of  health  and  safety  standards. 
and  to  the  designation  of  any  standard  as  a 
mandatory  standard. 

Sec  7.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
establish  advisory  committees  to  assist  him 
la  the  development  of  health  and  safety 
standards  for  mines  which  are  subject  to 
this  .^ct.  and  to  advise  him  on  other  matters 
relating  to  health  and  safety  In  such  mines. 
Each  such  advisory  committee  shall  Include 
among  Its  members  on  equal  number  of  per- 
sons qualified  by  experience  and  afflUatlon 
to  present  the  viewpoint  ot  operators  of  such 
nines,  and  of  persons  similarly  qualified  to 
prefcnt  the  viewpoint  of  workers  In  such 
miaes.  as  well  as  one  or  more  representatives 
o!  mine  Inspection  or  safety  agencies  of  the 
Slates. 

ibi  Members  appointed  to  such  a  rom- 
mlttee  from  private  life  shall,  while  serving 
™  business  of  the  committee,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  bv  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per' day, 
"^c4lid!ng  travel  time;  and  while  so  serving 
3»ay  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  paid  travel  expenses 
sad  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  the 
fites  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Admln- 
itrauve  Expenses  Act  of  1948  (5  U.S.C,  sec. 

:3t>-2i. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If.  upon  any  Inspection  or  In- 
;estlg.ition  of  a  mine  which  Is  subject  to 
'his  .\ct.  an  authorized  representative  of 
lie  Secretary  finds  that  conditions  or  prac 


cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  In  such 
mine  Immediately  or  before  the  Imminence 
of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated,  he  shall 
find  what  woiUd  be  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  within  which  such  violation  shotild 
be  totally  abated  and  thereupon  Issue  a 
notice  fixing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  violation.  If,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  of  time  as  originally 
fixed  or  extended,  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative finds  that  such  violation  has  not 
been  totally  abated,  and  if  he  also  finds  that 
such  period  of  time  should  not  be  fvu-ther 
extended,  he  shaltnlso  find  the  extent  of  the 
area  which  Is  affected  by  such  violation. 
Thereupon,  he  shall  promptly  make  an  order 
requiring  the  operator  of  such  mine  to  cause 
all  persons  In  such  area,  excepting  such  per- 
sons whose  presence  in  such  area  Is  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  danger  described  In  the 
order,  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  de- 
barred from,  entering  such  area. 

(e)  Findings  and  orders  Issued  ptu-suant 
to  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  conditions  or  practices  which 
cause  and  constitute  a  situation  of  lnmil- 
nent  danger  or  a  violation  of  a  mandatory 
standard,  and  a  description  of  the  area  of 
the  mine  throughout  which  persons  must 
be  withdrawn  and  debarred. 

Sec.  9,  (a I  Each  finding  made  and  notice 
or  order  Issued  luider  section  a  of  tlUs  Act 
shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  operator  ot 
tlie  mine  to  which  it  pertains  by  the  person 
making  such  finding  or  order,  and  all  such 
findings,  orders,  and  notices  shall  be  in  WTlt- 
Ing.  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  person  mak- 
ing them.  A  notice  or  order  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  this  Act  may  be  annuJIed, 
canceled,  or  revised  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary. 

(bl  An  operator  notified  of  an  order  may 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  for  annulment  or 
revision  of  such  order,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  regulations  providing  for  such  ap- 
peals which  shall  include  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

I  c )  Any  anal  order  made  by  the  Secretary 
on  appeal  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
by  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  whlcli/the  mine  affected  U  located, 
upon  the  filing  In  such  court  ot  a  notice  of 
appeal  by  the  operator  aggrieved  by  such 
final  order  within  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  making  ot  such  final  order. 

(dl  The  appellant  shall  forthwith  send  a 
copy  of  such  notice  of  appeal,  by  registered 
mall  or  by  certl-led  mall,  to  the  Secretary. 
Opon  receipt  of  such  copy  of  a  notice  of 
appeal  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  certify 
and  file  In  such  court  a  complete  transcript 
of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  ?om- 
plfllned  of  was  made.  The  costs  of  sueii 
transcript  .sh.Tjl  be  paid  by  the  appellant. 

(e)  The  court  shall  hear  such  appeal  on 
the  record  made  before  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  permit  argtunent,  oral  or  written,  or 
both,  by  both  parties. 

(f)  Upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pre- 
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dents,  injuries,  and  occupational  diseases, 
and  rslated  data,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
compile,  analyze,  and  publish,  either  m  sum- 
iniu-y  or  detailed  form,  the  information  ob- 
tained; and  all  Information,  reports,  orders 
or  findings,  obtained  or  issued  under  this 
-let  may  be  published  and  released  to  the 
public,  or  any  Interested  perj^on.  and  shall 
be  made  available  lor  public  inspection. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Whenever  any  operator  (1) 
violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
order  of  withdrawal  and  debarment  Issued 
under  section  8  or  section  9  of  this  Act  or 
(2)  interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays  the 
Secretary,  or  his  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive, in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act.  or  (3)  refuses  to  admit  an  authorized 
representative  ot  the  Secretary  to  anv  mine 
which  Is  subject  to  this  Act.  or  (4)  refuses 
to  permit  the  Inspection  or  InvestigaUcn  of 
any  mine  which  is  subject  to  this  Act.  or 
of  an  accident,  Injtu-y.  or  occupational  dis- 
ease occurring  In  or  connected  with  such  a 
mine  or  (5)  being  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  10  of  this  Act,  refuses  tn  furnish 
any  Information  or  report  requested  by  the 
Secretary,  a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief. 
Including  an  application  for  a  permanent 
or  temporary  Injtmclion.  restraining  order, 
or  other  order,  may  be  instituted  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  tnlne  In 
question  is  located  or  m  which  the  mine 
operator  has  its  principal  office. 

(b)  Whoever  violates  or  fails  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  an  order  of  withdrawal  and 
debarment  Issued  (li  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8  or  121  under  subsection  lb)  of 
section  8  If  the  failure  to  comply  with  an 
order  ot  abatement  has  created  a  danger 
that  could  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  In  such  mine  Immediately  or  l>efore 
the  Imminence  of  such  danger  can  be  elimi- 
nated, shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
punished  tor  each  such  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  SiOO,  or  more  than  J3.000,  or 
by  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed  sixty  davs',  or 
both.  In  any  Instance  In  which  such  offense 
Is  committed  by  a  corporation,  the  officer  or 
authorized  representative  of  such  corpora- 
tion who  knowingly  permits  such  offense  to 
be  committed  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  fine  or  imprlsomnent,  or 
both. 

Sec,  12.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  ex- 
panded programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employers  and  employees  In  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of 
accidents  or  tmsafe  or  unhealthful  working 
conditions  In  mines  which  are  subject  to 
this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
assume  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  of  health  and  safety  standards 
In  mines  located  In  the  State  which  are  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  shall  submit,  through  a 
State  mine  Inspection  or  safety  agency,  a 
State  plan  lor  the  development  of  such 
standards   and    their   enforcement. 

(b|  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  Slate  under  subsection   (al. 


vent  Irreparable   injury,   the  United  States 
j^.  oecretary  nnds  that  conditions  or  prac-     court  of  appeals  may.  after  due  notice  to     or  any  mod'licltton'thereoT  iT'J^ThT,,,*^",' ' 
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T;^t^T'^rin'S^i.?l^rT.^^:°^,     ..Jil-'^-A—  -^^  state  agency  submit- 
order  of  the  Secret.ary,  or  to  grant  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  pending  final 
determination  of  the  appeal. 

(gl  The  United  States  court  of  appeals 
may  affirm,  annul,  or  revise  the  final  order 
of  the  Secretary,  or  It  may  remand  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Secretary  for  such  further 
actions  as  it  dlrecu.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  facts.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  wiiole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  require  opera- 
tors of  mines  which  are  subject  to  this  Act 
to  submit,  at  least  aiuiually  and  at  such  other 
times  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  In  such 
form  as  he  may  prescribe,  reports  of  accl- 


aists  which  could  cause  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  Immediately  or  before  the 
imminence  of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated, 
ftich  representative  shall  determine  the  ex- 
■■Mt  of  the  area  of  such  mine  throughout 
".ich  the  danger  exists,  and  thereupon  Issue 
"1  order  requiring  the  operator  of  such 
^ine  to  cause  all  persons,  except  those  per- 
■ons  whose  presence  In  such  area  is  necessary 
•o  clloiinate  the  danger  described  In  such 
J^oer.  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  de- 
™Ted  from,  entering  such  area. 

'•'I  If,  upon  any  such  Inspection  or  in- 
;«tlgation.  an  authorized  representative 
•ads  that  there  has  been  a  tolliu-e  to  comply 
'h?  "  "^'"'^'i^ry  standard  which  Is  appll- 
Mle  to  such  mine,  but  that  such  folltu-e  to 
otnply  has  not  created  a  danger  that  could 
tXI 1439 


<ll  _  _^.„..    __ _ 

ting  such  plan  as  the  sole  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  plan  throughout  the 
State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  health  and  safety  standards  for 
the  purpose  ot  the  protection  of  life,  the 
promotion  of  health  and  safety,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  In  mines  In  the  SUte 
which  are  subject  to  this  Act.  which  are  or 
will  be  substantially  as  effective  for  such 
purposes  as  the  mandatory  standards  desig- 
nated under  section  6(b)  and  which  provide 
for  inspection  at  least  annually  ot  all  such 
mines,  other  than  quarries  and  sand  and 
gravel  pits, 

(3)  contains  assurances  that  such  agency 
has.  or  will  have,   the  legal   authority  and 
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quaJlf-cd  personnel  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
n\ent  of  such  stflndEirds. 

(41  gives  assurances  that  such  State  wtU 
devote  adequate  funds  to  the  administration 
ind  enforcement  of  such  standards, 

1 3)  cc.nt<ilns  reasonfible  safeguards  against 
loss  of  life  or  property  arising  from  mines 
which  are  closed  or  abandoned  after  the  ef- 
rentive  date  of  this  Act. 

(6i  provides  that  the  State  a<?ency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary.  In  such 
form  find  continuing  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretarj'  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 
(CI  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  infpecuon  of  mines.  maKe  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  the  manner  In  which 
each  State  having  a  plan  approved  under 
this  section  Is  carrying  out  such  plan.  When- 
ever the  Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  State  plan  there 
la  a  failure  to  comply  subsuntlally  with  any 
provision  of  the  State  plan  (on  any  assur- 
ance contained  therein),  he  shall  notify  the 
3tate  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval 
of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice 
such  plan  shBll  cease  to  be  In  eflect. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  8.  9,  and  11 
If  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  any 
State  In  which  there  is  in  effect  a  Stat«  plan 
.■pproved  under  subsection   (b). 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that 
-he  major  responsibility  for  admlnUterlng 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  In 
the  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior which  naa  the  major  responsibility 
•.or  carrying  out  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
.\et. 
3tc.  15.  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
c(  of  Eecllon  6  of  this  Act  the  Adminlstra- 
MV«  Procedure  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
maklni  of  at>y  finding,  order,  or  notice  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  or  to  any  proceeding  for 
the  annulment  or  revision  of  any  such  find- 
ing, order,  or  notice. 

Sec.  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  uny  moneys  In  the  Treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  n.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  Its  ennctment.  except  that  sec- 
tions 8,  9,  and  11  shall  become  effective  one 
year  after  such  date. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  ( interrupt- 
ing the  reading!.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.tectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  12.  line  18.  strike  out  "B,  9.  and  11" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8  and  9.  and  of 
subsection  lb)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion lal  of  section  11" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Paiie  13.  Une  11.  strike  out  "8.  9  and  11 ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8  and  9.  and  sub- 
wctlon  ( b  I  and  paragraph  (1 )  of  suljaectlon 
tai  of  section  11". 

The  committee  amendment  waa  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFEBSD    BT    KK.    o'HARA    or 
MTCHIGAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  number  of  amendments 


to  offer,  and  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Ihev  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Amendments    offered    by    Mr.    OHara    of 
Michigan:  On  page  3.  line  1,  after  "of  which" 
inpert  "substantially". 

On  page  9.  Une  6,  strike  out  "the  public, 
or" 

On  page  10.  line  21.  after  "which"  insert 
".  at  any  time,". 

On  page  11,  line  4.  strike  out  the  comma 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  In  line  5,  strike 
out  "In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,". 

On  page  12,  after  Une  17,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(dxl)  If  any  State  Is  dlseatuaed 
with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (ai  or  with  his  flnal  action 
under  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (ci . 
such  State  may.  within  sixty  days  after  no- 
tice of  such  action,  flle  with  the  United  States 
cotirt  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
State  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Secretary-  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall 
ale  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  t>e 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

"(3)  Tlie  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  tlie 
Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1234  of  title  28,  United  States  Code," 

On  page  13,  strike  out  lines  12,  13,  14,  and 
15,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that 
sections  8  and  9.  and  subsection  (b)  and 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
11  shaU  become  effective  one  year  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  designation  of  mandaton,' 
standards  as  provided  for  In  section  6(b) 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  sections  8 
and  9,  and  subsection  (b)  and  paragraph 
(11  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  11  shall  not 
become  effective  with  respect  to  any  State 
sooner  than  ninety  days  following  adjourn- 
ment of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  le^s- 
lature  of  such  State  convening  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  the  designation  of  mandatory  stand- 
ards as  provided  for  In  section  6(b)  of  this 
Act  " 

On  page  13.  line  18.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  "(e)". 

On  page  13,  Une  2,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  acting  through 
this  agency,  shall  have  authority  to  appoint, 
subject  to  tho  civil  service  laws,  such  officers 
and  employees  as  he  may  deem  requisite  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act;  and  to  pre- 
scribe powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
all  officers  and  employees  engaged  In  the 
administration  of  this  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
In  the  selection  of  persons  for  appointment 
as  mine  inspectors,  no  person  shall  be  so 
selected  unless  he  has  the  basic  quaUfica- 
tion  of  at  least  five  years  practical  mining  ex- 
perience and  In   assigning  mine   inspectors 


to  the  inspection  and  Investigation  of  in- 
dividual mines,  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  their  previous  practical  experience 
In  the  State,  district,  or  region,  where  suc.^ 
Inspections  are  to  be  made," 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  amendments,  I  believe,  are 
for  the  most  part  self-explanatory.  Tiie 
major  amendment  provides  for  a  system 
of  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision denj-lng  the  approval  of  a  state 
plan  or  withdrawing  approval  of  a  State 
plan.  In  addition,  the  qualifications  that 
we  desire  for  In.spectors  under  this  act 
are  spelled  out  and  the  effective  date  is 
changed  to  make  sure  that  a  State  legis- 
lature will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider any  changes  that  need  to  be  made 
in  its  State  safety  law  and  adopt  those 
changes  before  the  Federal  law  will  be- 
come effective  in  that  State. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  one  of  the  amendments 
con.sidered  en  bloc,  on  page  11.  line  5. 
you  delete  the  words  "in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary."  Somebody  has  to  make 
the  decision  whether  the  State  plans 
comply  with  the  six  factors  involved  here. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  address  him- 
self as  to  how  the  decision  is  made  in  the 
first  place  before  the  Judicial  review  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct,  of  course.  As  it  will 
read: 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  tinder  subsection  ( a ) ,  or 
any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan  meets 
the  foUowlng  tests. 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  would  make 
that  decision  based  upon  those  tests 
Then  the  decision  would  be  reviewable 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  I 
think  this  clarifies  the  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage change. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  On  that  point,  is 
my  understanding  correct,  that  pending 
the  appeal  as  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment the  status  quo  would  be  maintained 
unless  undue  hardship  or  Irreparable 
injury  would  result,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  circuit  court? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  ordi- 
nary provisions  of  the  Judicial  Code 
v.-ould  apply,  I  believe  they  require  that 
the  status  quo  be  retained,  unless  there 
is  a  particularly  impelling  reason  why 
it  should  not  be,  pending  decision  on 
appeal. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  rose:  ana 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MoNAGAN.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  oi 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
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having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R  89891  to  promote  health  and  safety 
in  metal  and  nonmetallic  mineral  indus- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  525.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  ( H.R.  4845 )  to  provide  for  the 
economic  and  efficient  purchase,  lease. 
maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMTTTEE    OF    THE    WKOl.E 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  4845.  with  Mr. 
^IoNAG.^^•  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
ni.vself  5  minutes. 

HR.  4845  provides  for  the  economic 
and  eiBcient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  equipment  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
u-ser  of  automatic  data  processing  in  the 
world  Expenditures  now  exceed  $3  bil- 
ion  annually,  or  more  than  3  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  budget.  These  expendi- 
J  ■     are  expected  to  increase  Indefl- 

i";Voently  there  Is  no  comprehensive 
management  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment's automatic  data  processing  equip- 


ment. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended Government-wide  coordination 
as  early  as  1959.  In  a  series  of  atjout  100 
audit  reports  to  Congress  and  the  agen- 
cies, the  General  Accounting  Office  lias 
pointed  to  the  great  waste  incurred  as  a 
result  of  present  disjointed  agency-by- 
agency  approach  to  automatic  data  pro- 
cessing management.  The  contents  of 
these  100  reports  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  need  for  providing  Govem- 
niertt-wide  coordination  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  resources. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  the  former 
Comptroller  General,  the  Honorable  Jo- 
seph Campbell,  conservatively  estimated 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
result  in  savings  of  at  least  S200  million 
a  year. 

The  concept  of  this  legislation  Is  not 
a  new  idea  but  is  a  well-accepted  princi- 
ple of  gixxi  management  that  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  the  Government 
in  such  areas  as  telecommunications,  the 
interagency  motor  pool,  and  the  defense 
supply  agency.  This  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  sets  up  a  Government-wide 
coordinated  management  program 
through  which  the  Government  can  keep 
track  of  its  automatic  data  processing 
investment  and  more  wisely  predict  and 
control  its  future  expenditures.  Legis- 
lation is  needed  because  the  experience 
of  the  past  10  years  shows  that  a  statu- 
tory definition  of  responsibilities  is  es- 
sential, and  because  optimum  efficiency 
requires  an  automatic  data  processing  re- 
volving fund  wliich  carmot  be  provided 
administratively. 

The  bill  provides  for  three  funda- 
mental improvements  in  automatic  data 
processing  management  which  the  Gov- 
ernment must  have  if  these  savings  are 
to  be  realized. 

First.  Up-to-date  management  infor- 
mation would  be  provided  Federal  man- 
agers. Through  the  use  of  an  automatic 
data  processing  inventory  and  accom- 
panying fiscal  information  from  the  re- 
volving fund,  responsible  legislative  and 
executive  officials  could  make  more  in- 
formed decisions. 

Second.  The  legislation  would  improve 
the  possibility  of  the  Government 
achieving  optimum  utilization  of  its  au- 
tomatic data  processing.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  houre  of  available  auto- 
matic data  processing  capacity  go  un- 
used each  year.  Government-wide  co- 
ordination along  with  the  up-to-date  in- 
ventory will  permit  more  extensive  shar- 
ing of  equipment  capacity  and  facilitate 
the  establlshipent  of  data  processing 
sen'ice  centers." 

Third.  Improvement  which  this  legis- 
lation would  make  is  in  the  procure- 
ment of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. Through  consolidating  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  expensive  computers, 
the  Government's  bargaining  position 
will  be  markedly  improved,  resulting  in 
more  competitive  pricing  and  volume 
discounts. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera - 
lions  approved  similar  legislation  unani- 
mously in  the  88th  Congress.  That  leg- 
islation passed  the  House  by  a  decisive 
margin  on  July  18.  1963.  Motion  to  re- 
commit: 96  yeas.  258  nays.    Tlie  Senate 


failed  to  act  on  the  legislation  In  the  last 
Congress.  The  bill  we  are  considering 
today  Is  the  same  legislation  with  two 
additional  provisions: 

One,  a  subsection  has  been  added  to 
the  bill  expressly  delegating  responsi- 
bility to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
scientific  and  technological  matters  re- 
lating to  automatic  data  processing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  .standardization 
and  compatibility.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  National  Bureau  of  Standai-ds 
would  undertake  automatic  data  process- 
ing research  and  provide  advisory  serv- 
ices to  the  agencies  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  OS  A. 

The  second  new  subsection  contains 
express  language  guaranteeing  agencies 
and  other  u.sers  that  the  .Administrator 
of  GSA  will  not  interfere  in  either  the 
selection  or  use  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing. Under  this  lecislatlon.  the  agen- 
cies and  the  conn-actors  will  continue 
to  select  exactly  the  equipment  they  re- 
quire Just  as  they  do  now.  As  I  have 
previously  indicated,  if  a  user  determines 
that  an  IBM  360  is  needed  to  meet  his 
requirements,  that  is  what  he  will  get. 
This  entire  program  is  expressly  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possibility  that  one 
agency  could  interfere  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  another  agency. 

This  legislation  must  necessarily  be 
drafted  in  broad  general  'erms.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro'  ide  a  perim- 
eter of  organizational  respon.^ibility  and 
authority.  It  is  neither  nece.^sary  nor 
possible  to  provide  in  leglsiaiive  form 
detailed  statutory  instructions  to  all  of- 
ficials of  government  involved  in  auto- 
matic data  processing  management. 
Traditionally,  Congress  has  approached 
problems  of  this  kind  through  general 
delegations  providing  that  the  agencies 
involved  shall  issue  appropriate  regula- 
tions which  can  be  altered  from  time  to 
time  as  chances  i.i  circumstances  and 
new  problems  or  opportunities  for  more 
efficient  oiJei-ations  ai-lsc. 

H.R.  4845  is  aimed  at  general  purpose, 
commei-cially  available,  mass  produced 
automatic  data  processing  systems  and 
components.  Elements  of  space  and  de- 
fense systems,  such  as  the  automatic 
data  processing  components  in  missiles 
and  aircraft  guidance  systems,  would 
not  come  within  the  confines  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  procurement  and  applica- 
tion of  components  of  this  kind  would 
remain  the  complete  responsibility  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  agencies 
having  use  for  them. 

Nor  would  this  system  be  concerned 
with  specially  designed  digital  and  ana- 
log components  which  have  no  general 
purpose  potential.  As  in  the  case  of 
space  and  militar>'  components,  these 
specialized  items  would  remain  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  requiring  them. 

In  summary,  our  concern  is  for  the 
general  purpo.se.  mass-produced,  com- 
mercially available  automatic  data  proc- 
essing systems  and  components  which 
make  up  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  automatic  data  proce.';slng  in  use  in 
government. 

H.R.  4845  further  provides  that  the 
Administrator  of  GSA  might   delegate 
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any  ot  the  coordinating  or  acquisition 
authority  extended  to  him  in  this  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  any  individual  auto- 
malic  data  processing  system  for  reasons 
of  national  security  and  defense  or  for 
purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
Thus,  at  any  time  it  can  be  shown  that 
national  security  and  defense  or  econo- 
my and  efBciency  require  that  general 
purpose  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tems or  components  be  acquired  directly 
by  an  agency  outside  the  scope  of  this 
program,  or  be  exempt  from  any  of  the 
coordination  efforts  delegated  the  GSA, 
that  the  Administrator  could  delegate 
authority  to  the  appropriate  agency  to 
achieve  this  desired  result. 

Lastly,  the  bill,  as  indicated  above, 
docs  not  permit  any  blanket  exemption  of 
any  agency  or  broad  variety  of  equip- 
ment. Some  agencies  have  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  exempt  from 
provisions  of  this  bill,  or  that  the  agency 
head  be  given  tlie  authority,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  remove  his  agency  from  this 
coordinating  program.  The  committee 
strongly  supports  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  his  viexv  that  any  such  authority 
would  negate  the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  I  have  outlined. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  bill  covers 
only  general  purpo.se,  mass-produced, 
commercially  available  automatic  data 
processing  components,  90  percent 
of  Government  automatic  data  process- 
ing, and  the  GS.^  Adminlstratoi  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  policy  review;  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct.,  to  exempt  from  this  co- 
ordinated management  program  any 
general  purpose  automatic  data  proc- 
essing systems  and  component*  when 
such  action  is  necessary  for  national  de- 
fense or  for  economy  and  efBciency. 

The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  thoroughly  Investigated  Gov- 
errunent  data  processing  management 
for  over  3  years.  In  addition  to  our  own 
investigations,  we  have  the  benefit  of  two 
comprehensive  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
management  studies — one  in  1959.  an- 
other in  1965 — as  well  as  the  benefit  of 
100  General  Accounting  Office  audit  re- 
ports. Based  upon  this  massive  collec- 
tion of  studies  and  investigations  which 
have  taken  place  over  a  period  of  7 
years,  the  time  has  come  for  Congi-ess 
to  take  reasonable  but  efiective  action  to 
assure  the  establishment  of  efficient  auto- 
matic data  processing  management  in 
Government. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  Will  the  gentleman  as- 
sm-e  the  House  there  has  been  adequate, 
or  as  adequate  as  there  can  be.  protec- 
tion of  security  from  electronics,  and  the 
data  processing  machines,  if  they  are  to 
be  owned  outright  and  or  controlled  by 
the  Government? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes.  That  is  the  full 
intent  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther have  any  information  atmut  the 
percentage  of  one  company  ma_iufactur- 
ing  and  or  control,  or  leasing  to  the  Gov- 
errmient  of  these  machines? 


Mr.  BROOKS  I  really  do  not  know. 
There  are  five  or  six  major  producers. 
We  have  not  gone  into  this  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual  manufacturers.  To  be 
candid  about  it.  70  percent  or  more  is 
produced  by  one  major  manufacturer. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  As  I  understand  the 
bill,  it  would  orvly  provide  coordination 
in  the  purchase  and  lease  and  establish- 
ment of  pools  for  the  use  of  automatic 
data  processing:  is  this  right? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  establishment  of 
pools  would  be  allowed  under  this  bill. 
Mr.  FARNUM.  I  would  Uke  to  refer 
to  the  bill  on  page  5.  line  21  to  line  23, 
where  it  limits  the  authority  of  the 
.Administrator. 

How  are  we  going  to  bring  about  effi- 
ciency unless  we  have  really  true  co- 
ordination of  equipment  purchased  or 
leased  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  bill  is  to  coordinate  the  use 
of  this  equipment.  But  you  would  have 
to  give  each  agency  full  authority  to 
select  that  equipment  that  will  meet  its 
own  need.  Then  after  that  equipment 
is  provided,  if  there  is  extra  time  on  it. 
it  will  be  available  to  other  agencies  and 
you  would  not  thereby  intcrfcfre  with  the 
management  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government, 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  bill.  H.R.  4845,  provides 
for  the  economic  and  efficient  purchase, 
lease,  maintenance,  operation,  and  utili- 
zation of  automatic  data  processing 
eqiaipment  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Current  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  be  running  at  a  rate  of 
$3  billion  annually. 

The  automatic  data  processing  inven- 
tory as  of  June  30,  1965.  according  to  the 
General  Services  Administration,  stands 
at  2,188  computer  configurations.  Of 
these,  1,497  or  68  percent  are  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  NASA  and  the 
AEC  have  434  or  21  percent  while  the 
remaining  257  computers  or  11  percent 
are  distributed  amongst  the  remainder 
of  the  Goverrunent  agencies. 

Since  the  initial  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
1959  automatic  data  processing  study 
followed  by  a  series  of  BOB  circulars,  the 
latest  being  A-7  of  March  6.  1965,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  Issued  approxi- 
mately 100  audit  reports  sharply  critical 
of  Government  automatic  data  process- 
ing management  and  of  imeconomlc 
procurement  costing  the  taxpayer  mil- 
lions ot  dollars. 

The  Government  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee recommended  similar  legislation 
to  the  House  on  Jmie  19.  1963.  and  that 
legislation,  as  amended.  HR.  5171,  was 
approved  July  18.  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4845  would  add 
section  111  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  377  ( .  extending  responsibility  to  the 


Administrator  ol  General  Services,  sub- 
ject to  overall  direction  by  the  President 
and  fiscal  and  policy  control  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  for  the  economic  and 
efficient  purchase,  lease,  and  utilization 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  proposed 
new  section  is  divided  Into  seven  sub- 
sections. Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  pro- 
vide the  basic  authority  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Administrator  of  GSA.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  authorizes  the  establishment  o£ 
a  revolving  fund  to  finance  the  activities 
undertaken  by  the  Administrator  in  pur- 
suance of  this  authority.  Subsection 
'd>  provides  for  the  administration  o! 
this  fund,  and  subsection  le)  prescribes 
that  other  provisions  of  law  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  in  the 
administration  of  this  section.  Subsec- 
tion <f)  authorizes  the  SecretaiT  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  necessary  re- 
search and  to  provide  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advisory  services  relating  to 
the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  in 
the  Government.  Subsection  (g)  pro- 
vides that  the  authority  conferred  by 
this  section  shall  be  exercised  subject  to 
direction  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Tlie  Acting  Compf  oiler  General  ol  the 
United  States,  Fra  ik  H.  Weitzel.  be- 
lieves in  spite  of  some  reservations  that 
HR.  4845  is.  and  I  quote,  "a  good  bill,  a 
big  step  In  the  right  direction."  The 
latest  report  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  August  1965,  "Management  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing  Facilities  m 
the  Federal  Government,"  underscores 
the  need  for  action  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Schultze,  a  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  supports  H.R. 
4845  and  he  has  stated  and  I  quote.  "We 
think  on  balance,  it  is  a  good  bill." 

Mr.  Schultze  estimates  that  it  will  ef- 
fect substantial  savings  on  the  order  of 
S50  mllUon  to  $100  million  annually. 
The  Government  Activities  Subcommit- 
tee estimates  a  somewhat  higher  sav- 
ing, possibly  up  to  S200  million  annually 
if  this  legislation  is  rigorously  and  effec- 
tively implemented  with  good  manage- 
ment procedures,  better  utilization  of 
excess  or  unused  automatic  data  proc- 
essing capacity  and  greater  emphasis  on 
the  mo.?t  economic  procurement  includ- 
ing a  revolving  fund  concept  to  effect 
sound  savings. 

Furthermore,  H.R.  4845  as  amended 
requires  an  annual  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  to  the  Congress  of 
equipment  inventory,  utilization,  and  ac- 
quisitions, together  with  an  account  ot 
receipts,  disbursements,  and  transfers  to 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

I  believe  that  Is  a  salutary  and  needed 
report  to  the  Congress. 

As  Members  know,  we  are  now  enter- 
ing the  third  generation  ot  compute.^,  in 
which  central  computers  of  a  high  capac- 
ity wUl  supply  the  needs  of  many  users. 
Already  automatic  data  processing  pro- 
curement costs  represent  3  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget.  It  is  high  time  that 
legislation  of  this  general  character  be 
passed,  so  that  the  advantages  of  cen- 
tral procurement  with  volume  discounts 
will  accrue  to  the  taxpayers.    It  is  in- 
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creasingly  essential  that  the  executive 
make  savings  through  the  establishment 
of  equipment  pools,  data  processing  serv- 
ice centers,  and  above  all,  through  effec- 
tive management  and  utilization  and 
through  economic  procurement.  I  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Jack 
Bkooks,  on  his  Initiative  and  strongly 
urge  passage  of  H.R,  4845  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  disttng\iished  gentle- 
man from  Utah  IMr.  King]. 

Ml-.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  fMr.  Mon.*g.*n] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  sup- 
port H  R.  4845  and  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  CMr.  Brooks] 
for  his  efforts  In  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  for  consideration. 

This  bill  constitutes  a  further  im- 
portant attempt  to  bring  efficiency  and 
progre.'ss  to  the  operations  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

There  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment in  recent  years  and  tliis  type  of 
equipment  has  become  a  vital  force  In 
carrying  on  the  mechanical  activities  of 
government. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  will  make 
it  possible  to  end  the  unorganized  use  of 
this  vital  modern  equipment  and  will 
provide  a  pool  of  such  items  to  aid  ad- 
ministrators where  necessary  but  at  the 
same  time  avoid  backing  up  groups  of 
idle  equipment. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
lived  up  to  its  mandate  and  has  brought 
forth  constructive  legislation  which  will 
contribute  to  the  greater  efficiency  of 
operation  of  our  Nation's  business. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  wUl  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4846.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks)  for  successfully  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  ot  the  House,  at t*r  much 
effort,  and  long  hearings.  The  matter 
of  Government  acquisition  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  is  so  complex 
that  very  few  men  can  claim  to  fully 
comprehend  it.  But  like  so  many  other 
complex  matters,  it  is  governed  by  a  few 
simple  principles,  easily  understood  by 
all,  and  which  principles  are  embodied 
in  H.R.  4845. 

The  Government  now  acquires,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  some  S3  bUllon  worth  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  per 
year.  This  eqiuimient  is  thus  probably 
the  most  costly  single  item  currently 
purchased  for  Oovemment  Inventory, 
Moreover,  the  figure  will  probably  in- 
crease, rather  than  decrease,  as  the  years 
advance  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  al- 
most beyond  comprehension  that  the 
CSovemment  is  not  able  to  indicate,  at 
tWs  time,  just  how  many  units  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  are 
presently  in  use.    But  such  is  the  fact. 
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One  gets  the  Impression  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  better  account  for  its  5- 
cent  lead  pencils  than  it  can  its  $500,000 
pieces  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  It  is  paradoxical  that  in 
view  ol  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  is  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  the  manage- 
ment and  programing  of  automatic  data 
processing  purchases  and  use  should  be 
so  chaotic,  "Physician,  heal  thyself." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  will  be  able  to  secure 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  to  help  it  keep 
track  of  the  other  2,000  pieces  of  equip- 
ment.   Tills  bill  will  enable  it  to  do  so. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4845. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAiJ.  The  Chair  will 
count.  After  counting,  49  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

tBoll  No.  260] 

Abbltt  Halleck  O'Neal,  Oa. 

Abernethy  Halpem  Pool 

Anderson.  TennHanJey  Powell 

Andrews,  Hanna  Puclnslil 

George  W.       Hjirsha  QuUIen 

Ashbroolc  Hays  Redlln 

Aspln&U  Hrtert  Reld,  III. 

Bandstra  Henderson  Relnecke 

Baring  Holland  Resnlck 

Bates  John&oD.  Okla.  Roberts 

Boiling  Karth  RoblBon 

Bolton  Kee  Roncallo 

Bonner  Klnff.  N.Y.  Roosevelt 

Bow  Kluczynskl  Riimsleld 

Kornegay  Ryan 

Krebs  St  Germain 

Landrum  Saylor 


Brock 

Broomfleld 

CahlU 

Callan  Lennon 

Cameron  Lindsay 

Celler  Long,  La. 

Chelf  Long.  Md. 

Clancy  McMillan 

Clawson,  Del  MacGregor 

Collier  Martin,  Ala 


Schlaler 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Steed 

Stephens 


Conable  Martin,  Mass.     Sullivan 

Gorman  Martin,  Nebr.      Thomas 

Derwlnskl  Mathlas  Thompson,  NJ. 

Devlne  Matthews  Toll 

Dlggs  Meeds  Tupper 

Dwyer  Michel  ITlIman 

Evins,  Tenn.  MlUer  Utt 

Flno  MlnehaU  Vanlk 

Fraaer  Moeller  Walker,  Miss 

Frellnghuysen  Morgan  Watkln.ii 

Fulton.  Tenn.  Morse  Whitten 

GUUgan  Mosher  Wldoall 

Greigg  Murray  WllUs 

Grimn  Nedzl  Wilson, 

Grlffltha  Klx  Charles  H. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MoNAOAN,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  4845,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  314  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal, 

Tlie  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  FarntjmI. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  for  more 
than  3  years,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee    has    objectively    evaluated 


automatic  data  processing  management 
in  Government.  The  committee  has 
considered  the  contents  of  100  General 
Accomiting  Office  audit  reports.  The 
contents  of  two  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
management  studies  liave  been  taken 
into  consideration.  One  study  dates 
back  to  1959.  Another,  which  more  or 
less  reiterates  to  a  large  degree  the  rec- 
ommendations ol  the  first,  was  made 
only  a  few  months  ago.  In  addition,  the 
committee  has  heard  the  testimony  of 
all  agencies  of  Government  desiring  to 
testify  and  has  submitted  to  the  House 
a  comprehensive,  but  concise,  report 
outlining  what  is  to  be  done  and,  most 
important,  providing  the  ways  by  which 
the  imiftovcments  which  must  be  made 
can  be  brought  about.  This  legislation 
is  very  limited  in  scope,  but  fundamental 
in  approach,  Essentially,  it  is  an  In- 
ventoiT  bill  which,  in  addition,  provides 
for  coordinating  those  aspects  of  man- 
agement which  cannot  economically  be 
considered,  within  any  one  particular 
agency.  The  bill  contains  no  protisions 
which  do  not  reflect  proven  management 
concepts  which  in  other  applications 
have  brought  efficiency  and  economy  to 
the  operations  of  Government  and  busi- 
ness alike. 

The  bill  must  necessarily  be  stated  in 
broad  general  terms  because  to  do  other- 
wise would  create  more  problems  than 
we  would  solve.  The  bill  essentially  es- 
tablishes the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  automatic  data  processing  manage- 
ment and  then  provides  the  means  by 
which  those  who  have  this  authority  and 
responsibility  can  do  a  better  job  than 
they  can  today.  This  legislation  is  nec- 
essary. Tlie  ver>-  fact  that  automatic 
data  processing  management  constitutes 
a  matter  of  concern  aftfr  the  problem 
was  first  recognized  almost  10  years  ago, 
indicates  the  need  that  some  more  ef- 
fective approach  by  Congress  is  neces- 
sai-y.  In  addition,  the  revolving  fund, 
which  simply  provides  for  the  consoli- 
dated accounting  of  Government  auto- 
matic data  processing  under  a  modem, 
effective  accrual  system,  is  essential  to 
every  aspect  of  the  b:ll.  It  utilization 
of  this  fund  Is  limited  in  any  way,  the 
effectiveness  of  this  legislation  would 
be  limited  and  the  potential  savings  in 
tax  funds  would  be  correspondingly 
reduced. 

Gentlemen  of  this  body,  I  have  spent 
10  years  in  my  State  before  coming  to 
the"  Congress  of  the  United  States  deal- 
ing with  just  exactly  the  problem  we  are 
talking  about  today  and  seriing  on  the 
committee  on  economy  and  efficiency 
In  our  government  for  almost  10  years 
and  in  being  responsible  for  4  years  for 
the  approval  of  the  methods  and  systems 
used  by  government  not  orily  in  our 
State  but  in  county  and  local  govern- 
ment and  in  the  more  efficient  use  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar.  I  in  particular  had 
to  be  concerned  with  the  use  of  tliis  kind 
of  equipment  and  its  full  utility  to  bring 
about  the  best  uses  that  could  be  made 
of  equipment  at  the  least  cost.  One  of 
the  things  that  concerns  me — and  If  you 
just  want  to  look  at  it,  it  is  on  page  10 
of  this  report,  where  it  lists  the  equip- 
ment we  alreadj'  have  in  the  Federal 
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Goveniment — is  that  in  10  or  more  in- 
stallations we  find  we  have  one  company 
alone  which  has  53.9  percent  of  this 
equipment.  Is  this  good  or  is  it  bad? 
This  report  further  states  that  if  we  have 
this  legislation  and  pass  It — and  I  hope 
we  do — one  of  the  things  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  get  out  of  it  is  we  are  eoing  to 
be  able  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  vol- 
ume purchase  and  the  low  price  for  the 
equipment.  This  is  awfully  important 
to  each  and  eveiy  one  of  us. 

Because,  as  we  have  been  functioning 
for  a  number  of  years  In  the  piu-chase 
or  the  lease  of  this  kind  of  equipment 
it  has  been  on  a  one-piece  purchase  or 
lease  concept.  Thi.s,  in  effect,  gives  us  a 
high  price  and  not  the  low  price  that  we 
should  be  getting.  So  we  need  very 
much  to  have  this  legislation,  which  is 
the  first  step  that  has  to  be  taken  to 
bring  about  full  economy  and  efficiency. 
I  ask  the  full  support  of  the  member- 
ship to  pass  this  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  think  is  essential  for  us  to  get 
started  in  order  to  bring  about  not  only 
the  pooling  of  inXormation  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  economical  purchase  or 
lease  of  this  equipment  but  eventually 
provide  the  full  utility  and  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  this  equipment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana FMr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Goveiiunent  Ac- 
tivities, the  gentleman  from  Te.xas  [Mr. 
BrooksI.  for  hi.=;  courtesy  in  yielding  me 
this  time  to  discuss  this  bill. 

I  am  obliged  to  disagree  with  parts  of 
this  bill.  I  am  obliged  to  oppose  it  be- 
cause of  its  high  cost  to  the  Government 
and  because  it  would  result  in  building 
what  amounts  to  a  new  Federal  ag<'ncy 
within  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion with  power  to  interfere  in  the  pro- 
curement and  operation  of  highly  com- 
plicated computer  systems  within  our 
Federal  agencies. 

I  oppose  it  because  the  bill  conflicts 
with  the  President's  report  in  March 
1965.  on  this  subject. 

There  are  three  problems  involving 
the  alleged  waste  of  money  that  this  bill 
is  intended  to  solve.  GSA  is  made  a  cen- 
tral procurement  agency  for  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  use  of  a 
revohlng  fund.  This  revolving  fund  will 
enable  agencies  to  purchase  equipment 
when  they  have  not  received  approprla- 
tior^  for  the  purchase  of  the  equipment. 
The  contention  is  that  under  the  new 
program  agencies  will  purchase  rather 
than  lease  equipment.  There  will  be 
secondary  users  and  computers  will  run 
on  a  24-hour-a-day  ba.sls.  The  fact  that 
something  is  not  utilized  on  a  24-hour- 
a-day  basis  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
waste.  High  schools  and  high  school 
buses  that  serve  them  are  only  operated 
when  there  is  need.  So  it  is  with  com- 
puters.   They  are  operated  as  needed. 

It  is  my  position  that  the  vigorous 
use  of  the  administrative  tools  that  we 
now  have,  a  purchase  option  clause  in 
leases,  for  example,  would  solve  some  of 
the  lease  versus  purchase  problems  spot- 


lighted by   the  gentleman   from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]. 

In  addition,  I  think  we  must  recognize 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
use  computers  as  tools  to  carry  out  their 
day-to-day  responsibilities,  to  decide 
when  24-hour-a-day  use  of  computers 
is  economical.  No  outside  agency  should 
be  given  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  is  simply  this. 
Computers  are  a  tool  of  any  particular 
asency.  just  as  is  a  typewriter.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration— and  I  have  nothing  against 
them — I  do  not  think  there  should  be 
an  agency  that  should  contiol  just  what 
use  another  agency  makes  of  a  type- 
writer. I  do  not  think  that  the  GSA 
should  make,  or  should  be  the  agency  to 
determine  how,  electronic  data  processing 
equipment  should  be  used  or  when  it 
should  be  used. 

And.  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
.should  oppose  the  creation  of  this  agency. 
a  new  power  that  they  would  have  to  de- 
c:de  when  you  would  buy  electronic  data 
processing  equipment,  any  more  than 
you  would  have  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration decide  when  you  would  buy 
typewriters  for  a  given  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Chainnan.  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr,  HECHLER  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
wish  to  extend  my  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks!  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  Last  year,  when  a  similar  bill — 
H.R.  5171 — was  under  consideration, 
there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  and  I  was  disturbed  that  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration had  issued  an  adverse  report  on 
the  centralization  and  coordination  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment 
throughout  the  Government.  This  year, 
however.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  that  NASA 
wholeheartedly  supports  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  major  step 
forward  in  achieving  greater  economies 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Goveriiment,  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  bill  will  pa.ss. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows; 

HR.  4845 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se-nate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  title  I 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377) ,  as  amend- 
ed, is  bereby  amended  by  Bdding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  {ollows . 

"ALTOMATIC  DATA  PROCCSSINO  ■QDTPMF.HT 

"SEC.  111.  lai  The  Administrator  is  autiior- 
Ized  and  directed  tti  coordinate  and  provide 
for  the  economic  and  eflicient  purchase,  lease, 
and  maintenance  of  automatic  data  proces- 
sing equipment  by,  or  at  the  expense  of. 
Federal  agercles. 

"fbtdl  Automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment suitable  for  efficient  and  effective  use 
by  Federal  agencies  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Administrator  through  purchase,  lease,  trans- 
fer of  equipment  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, or  otherwise,  and  the  Administrator  is 
authortaed  and  directed  to  provide  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise  for  the  maintenance  and 


repair  of  such  equipment.  In  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  section  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  transfer  .luto- 
mattc  data  processing  equipment  between 
Federal  agencies,  to  require  joint  utilization 
of  such  equipment  by  two  or  more  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  establish  and  operate  equip, 
ment  pools  and  data  processing  centers  lor 
the  use  of  two  or  more  such  agencies  when 
necessary  for  Its  most  efficient  and  elTecUve 
utlUzptlon. 

"(2 1  The  Administrator  may  delegate  to 
one  or  more  Federal  agencies  authority  to 
operate  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
pools  and  automatic  data  processing  centers. 
and  to  lease,  purchase,  or  maintain  Individ- 
ual automatic  data  processing  systems  or 
specific  units  of  equipment.  Including  such 
eqiUpment  used  In  automatic  data  processing 
pools  and  automatic  data  processing  centers, 
when  such  action  Is  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  necessary  for  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  operations,  or  when  such 
action  Is  essential  to  national  defense  or  na- 
tional security.  The  Administrator  may  dele- 
gate  to  one  or  more  Federal  agencies  author- 
ity to  lease,  purchase,  or  maintain  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  determines  such  action  to  be  nec- 
essary and  desirable  to  allow  for  the  orderly 
implementation  of  a  program  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  equipment. 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished on  the  boolsa  of  the  Treasury  an 
automatic  data  processing  fund,  which  shall 
ix  available  without  flscal  year  ilmit:ition  !or 
expenses.  Including  personal  services,  other 
costs,  and  the  procurement  by  lease,  pur- 
chase, transfer,  or  otherwise  of  equipment, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  such  equipment 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  necessary  for  the 
efficient  coordinfltlon.  operation,  utilization 
of  such  equipment  by  and  for  Federal  agen- 
cies: Provided,  Tliat  a  report  of  receipts,  dis- 
bursements, and  transfers  to  mlscellancT.UB 
receipts,  under  this  authorization  shull  be 
made  annually  in  connection  with  the  budget 
estimates  to  llie  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  to  the  Congress,  and  the  in- 
clusion In  appropriation  acts  of  provisions 
regulatini;  the  operation  of  the  autom.itlc 
data  processing  fund,  or  limiting  the  ex- 
penditures therefrom.  Is  hereby  authorlJt-d. 
"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  said  fund  such  sums  as  may  lie 
required  which,  together  with  the  value,  ns 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  of  supplies 
and  equipment  from  time  to  time  transferred 
to  the  Administrator,  sholl  constitute  the 
capital  of  the  fund:  Prot>(<ied,  That  said 
fund  shall  be  credited  with  (1)  advances 
and  reimbursements  from  available  appro- 
pratlons  and  funds  of  any  agency  (Including 
the  General  Services  Administration),  or- 
ganization, or  contractor  utilizing  such 
equipment  and  services  rendered  them,  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
itpproxlmat*  the  costs  thereof  met  by  the 
fund  (Including  depreciation  of  equipment, 
provision  for  accrued  leave,  and  for  omortl- 
z.itlon  of  installation  costs,  but  excluding,  in 
the  determination  of  rates  prior  to  the  fiscnl 
year  1967,  such  direct  operating  expenses  as 
may  he  directly  appropriated  for.  which  ex- 
penses may  be  charged  to  the  fund  and  cov- 
ered by  advances  or  reimbursements  from 
such  direct  appropriations)  and  (2)  refunds 
or  recoveries  resulting  from  operations  of  tl'.e 
fund.  Including  the  net  proceeds  of  disposal 
of  excess  or  surplus  personal  property  and 
receipts  from  carriers  and  others  for  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property:  Provided  further. 
That  following  the  close  of  each  flscal  year 
any  net  income,  after  making  provisions  for 
prior  year  losses,  if  any,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

"(e)  The  proviso  following  paragraph  (4i 
In  section  201ial  of  this  Act  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  602(d)  of  this  Act  shall  have 
no  application  In  the  admlnlstmtlon  of  this 
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section.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  which  Is  laeonslstent  with 
tfle  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
pllcalJle  m  the  administration  of  this  section. 

'  (f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  provide  agencies,  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  in  the  ex- 
crtlse  of  the  authority  delegate  in  this  sec- 
tion, with  Bclentlflc  and  technological  advi- 
sors' services  relating  to  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  related  byciems,  and  (2)  to  make 
apprciprlate  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent relating  to  the  establishment  of  unl- 
lorro  Federal  automatic  data  processing 
stand;irds.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
sjthorif.ed  to  undertake  the  necessarj'  re- 
at'.irch  In  the  sciences  and  technologies  of 
iutomatlc  data  processing  computer  und  re- 
lated systems,  as  may  be  required  under 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  The  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe  by  this  section  shall  be  exercised  sub- 
ject to  direction  by  the  President  and  to 
fiscal  and  policy  control  exercised  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Authority  so  conferred 
upon  the  Administrator  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  Impair  or  Interfere  with  the  de- 
termination by  agencies  and  other  users  of 
their  Individual  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  requirements.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  not  Interfere  with,  or  attempt  to 
control  in  any  way,  the  use  made  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  or  com- 
p.inenta  thereof  by  any  agency  or  user.  The 
Administrator  shall  provide  adequate  notice 
to  fill  agencies  and  other  users  concerned 
with  respect  to  each  proposed  determination 
spectflcally  affecting  them  or  the  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  or  components 
used  by  them.  In  tlie  absence  of  mutual 
a^eement  between  tlie  Administrator  and 
the  jL'ency  or  user  concerned,  such  proposed 
determinjitions  shall  be  subject  to  review 
and  decision  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
unless  the  President  othervi'lse  directs." 

Mr.  BROOKS  ( inten-uptlng  reading 
of  the  bUl> .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  1,  delete  ".  or  at  the  expense 
of.". 

Page  2,  line  12.  delete  "require"  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "provide  for". 

Page  3,  line  IS,  following  the  word  "of", 
lD,«ert  "equipment  Inventory,  utilization,  and 
acquisitions,  together  with  an  account  of". 

Pase  5.  line  22,  delete  the  following:  "and 
other  users". 

Pace  5.  line  23.  delete  "requirements."  and 
Insert  In  ileu  thereof  "requirements,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  speciflcatlone  for 
and  the  selection  of  the  types  and  configura- 
tions of  equipment  needed.*'. 

Page  0,  line  1,  delete  the  following:  "or 
user". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

T!ic  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MH.    OLSFN    OF 
MONTANA 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
tian.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
'^m:    On  page  3,  strike  out  the  comma  at 
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the  end  of  line  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"to  be  used  In  connection  with  equipment 
pools  and  data  processing  centers".  And  on 
page  3.  line  9.  strike  out  the  word  "which" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Tlie  automatic 
dora  processing  fund". 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  order  for  eacli  of  us  here  today 
to  study  HJl.  4845  In  depth,  all  of  us 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  personal 
contact  with  these  automatic  data  proc- 
essing systems  we  are  talking  about. 
But,  obviously,  time  is  not  available  to 
consider  this  bill  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
many  other  important  matters  before 
us.  Therefore.  I  should  like  to  cut 
through  the  volumes  of  information  on 
the  subject  and  explain  my  amendment 
which  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  , 

You  will  notice  that  my  amendment 
pertains  to  the  automatic  data  processing 
fund,  which,  in  the  words  of  House  Re- 
port No.  802  accompanying  the  bill, 
would  provide  that,  and  I  quote: 

GSA  would  have  nil  of  the  Government's 
general  purpose  automatic  data  processing 
acquisition  money  In  its  pocket. 

Now.  do  not  take  me  wrong;,  I  do  not 
have  anything  against  GSA.  but  I  doubt 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  approve  of  GSA  having  all  of  this 
money  in  its  pocket,  primed — again  as 
the  report  says — with  capital  appropri- 
ated directly  by  the  Congress  and  by 
agencies  who  already  have  bought  and 
paid  for  their  equipment  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
does  a  good  job  of  controlling  the  funds 
of  the  Government,  and  I  believe  also 
that  the  function  should  be  left  with  the 
Congress  in  the  future. 

Revolving  funds.  Mr.  Chairman,  ordi- 
narily are  used  for  stockpiling  purposes 
and  for  manufacturing  or  operating 
processes  in  which  one  organization  can 
save  funds  by  servicing  several  organiza- 
tions. Certainly,  we  do  not  wtint  to 
stockpile  computers.  We  do,  however, 
want  to  provide  for  the  sharing  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment,  and  I 
think  a  revolving  fund  is  in  order  for  this 
purpose.  My  amendment,  therefore, 
provides  for  use  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  fund  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing and  oiseratlng  equipment  pools 
and  data  processing  centers. 

This  fund  is  not  necessary  for  accumu- 
lating reports.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
achieve  the  advantages  of  other  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  4845.  In  fact,  the  revolving 
fund  for  purposes  other  than  equipment 
pools  and  data  processing  centers  would 
encourage  expenditures  of  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  what  is  tieing  spent  for  computers 
at  this  time.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee were  to  limit  the  funds  of  an 
agency  and  therefore  funds  were  not 
available  for  purchase  of  a  maclilne. 
GSA  would  be  authorized  to  go  ahead 
and  buy  it  anyhow.  I  think  that  this  is 
not  the  way  we  want  the  system  to  oper- 
ate, and  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Congress  should  not  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  GSA. 

Moreover,  GSA  will  charge  for  its  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  a  general-purpose 
automatic  data  processing  fund  and  here 
is  another  increase  in  net  funds  ex- 
pended.   This  also  is  not  a  way  to  save 


money.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
Congress  will  never  see  1  penny  of  saving 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  should  like  to  point 
out  also,  as  the  report  points  out.  tliat  the 
Comptroller  General  ordinarily  frowns 
on  revolving  funds,  but  is  making  an  ex- 
ception in  this  case,  I  believe  that  the 
exception  should  have  been  made  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  revol\ing  fund  is  re- 
quired and  this  is  covered  by  my  amend- 
ment, I  should  Uke  to  point  out  also. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  administration 
is  reported  in  favor  of  this  bill.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  my  colleagues  should 
be  fully  aware  that  the  President,  in 
March,  issued  a  report  which  conflicts 
with  this  bill,  but  which  concurs  In  my 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
also  that  the  testimony  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  stating  the  position  of  the 
administration  Is  not  compatible  with  the 
bill  as  written  but  is  entirely  compatible 
with  my  amendment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposi- 
tion is  for  our  colleagues  to  decide-  If 
the  Congress  wishes  to  relinquish  con- 
trol of  automatic  data  proces.'^ing.  and 
wishes  to  enact  legislation  which  con- 
flicts with  the  Presidents  report  on  the 
subject,  the  vote  should  be  in  favor  of 
H  R  4845  as  Is.  If  the  Congress  wishes 
to  retain  lis  rightful  control,  and  at  the 
same  time  gain  the  advantages  of  the  bill. 
I  urge  each  and  every  one  to  vote  for  my 
amendment. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentl«nan 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  would  fatal- 
ly compromise  this  legislation.  Under 
his  approach  there  would  be  no  direct, 
continuous  flow  of  fiscal  information  on 
the  Government's  investment,  disburse- 
ments, and  cost  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing. And.  without  this  information, 
there  can  be  no  effective  management 
program. 

Billions  in  tax  funds  are  involved  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  idly  by  de- 
pending upon  the  mere  possibility  that 
some  tenuous  and  awkward  solution  to 
automatic  data  processing  management 
can  be  worked  out  on  a  makeshift  basis 
within  the  present  framework  of  our 
Goveniment.  We  must  act  to  provide 
the  most  efBcient  approach  to  effective 
management,  and  that  is  what  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  done 
in  this  instance. 

The  revolving  fund  is  essential  to  this 
legislation,  and  to  providing  the  mo.s: 
efficient  and  effective  management  of 
Government  automatic  data  processing. 
To  limit  use  of  the  fund  in  any  way  as 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  OlsenI,  wnll  inevitably  result 
in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  tax  funds  which  otherwise  can  be 
saved  without  any  compromising  and 
utilization  of  this  equipment. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen], 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MoNACAN.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  ihe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  4845)  to  provide  for  the  economic 
and  elflcient  purchase,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  utilization  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  550,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundrj-  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committoo  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER .  The  question  is  on  the 
ensaossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motioa  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVT  TO  KXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  t<i 
»xtend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R 
4845. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EULOGY  TO  THE  HONORABLE  CLAR- 
ENCE J.  BROWN.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  THE  OHIO  SEVENTH 
DISTRICT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  HorionI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
parture from  tills  earth  of  the  Honor- 
able Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  the  Ohio 
Seventh  D:strict.  is  an  event  of  profound 
sorrow,  in  evei-y  conceivable  respect.  For 
here  was  a  man  ct  character,  quality, 
wisdom,  and  ability — a  man  v,hom  all  of 
us  liad  cause  to  admire  and  reason  to 
respect. 

As  a  veteran  of  service  in  14  consecu- 
tive Congre,ssps.  Clarence  Brown  estab- 
lished a  record  of  renown — a  re.ord  ren- 
denns  him  superior,  beyond  a  doubt,  to 
the  average  cut  of  his  tellcw  Congress- 
men. 

Having  sei-vcd  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  Operat'ons  Committee  in 
camyan.v  wUh  Clarence  Brown.  I  have 
reason  to  know  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence the  power  of  his  intellect,  the  force 
of  his  opinions,  the  strength  of  his  per- 


sonality. All  these  combined  to  establish 
his  as  one  of  the  outstanding  public 
personalities  of  his  particular  genera- 
tion. Nor  was  that  his  only  claim  to 
honor  and  distinction,  for  in  the  personal 
sense  Clarence  Brown  was  also  a  man 
of  highest  quality. 

Twice  elected  to  high  ofBce  In  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  once  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  Governor,  Clarence  Brown  be- 
came, in  time,  a  powerful  figure  In  the 
Ohio  Republican  organization.  As  such, 
he  served  as  the  friend,  confidant,  and 
ardent  supporter  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft, 

From  1944  to  1964  he  was  Republican 
coimmittesman  for  Ohio;  from  1945  to 
1948  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee: campaign  director  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  for  the  year  1946, 
In  se\'eral  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions Clarence  Brown  had  the  honor  of 
leading  those  forces  dedicated  to  the 
presidential  aspirations  of  Senator  Rob- 
bert  A.  Taft. 

As  a  Congressman  he  was  no  less  ac- 
tive. Entering  the  House  orlgirally  in 
1939.  Clarence  Brown  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion in  this  Chamber  as  a  man  of  ideas 
and  action,  combined.  He  conceived  and 
drew  up  legislation  creating  both  the 
first  and  second  Hoover  Commissions, 
with  the  object  of  reorganizing  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government.  He 
also  served  on  both  Commissions.  He 
was  the  ranking  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules;  the  ranking  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  chainnan  of  the  Ohio 
Republican  delegation. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Congress- 
man Clarence  J.  Brown  is  mourned  not 
alone  by  his  family  and  friends,  but  also 
by  his  constituents,  his  colleagues  and 
the  Congress  itself.  Yet.  the  loss  our 
Nation  has  suffered  is  comforted  bv  the 
memory  of  the  man  and  the  inspiration 
which  his  ideals  give  to  us  aU. 


PROTECT  THE  WISCONSIN  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  LaibbI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Appleton.  Wis.. 
Post-Crescent  reprinted  on  August  28. 
1965.  in  the  Marshfield,  Wis.,  News- 
Herald 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  Prom  tlie  Marslifleld    IW15.>    News-Herald. 
.^U2.2D,  19651 

PROTtCT  THE  W'-SCONMN  UNtMPtOTMJNT 

Compensation  System 
Tliirty  year",  ago  a  foresIpht«(1  Wiacor.ain 
State  DClminiEtratlnu  and  legislature,  led  by 
Philip  P.  LaPollftte  who  passed  away  last 
week,  enacted  the  first  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  In  this  country.  Since  that 
time  so-called  unemplo3;ment  Insurance  p.iy- 
ments   have   been   made   available   In   every 


State,  largely  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
mcnt  at  a  later  time  enacted  a  national 
system  modeled  upon  the  Wisconsin  example. 

During  most  of  that  time  Paul  Bauslien- 
bush,  a  professional  civil  servanl.  has  been 
the  chief  administrative  oBicer  of  the  pio. 
neenng  and  successful  Wisconsin  unemploy- 
ment program  and  fund.  Diu-lng  mobt  of 
that  time  Mr.  Hauslienbush  has  had  to 
worry,  however,  about  the  Federal  power 
preempting  Wisconsin  Initiative  and  man- 
agement In  this  held,  and  superimposing 
a  Federal  law  less  desirable,  leas  worfc;ible, 
and  less  fair  to  Wisconsin  employees  and 
their  employers  than  that  which  is  already 
operating  here. 

We  suppose  that  if  Mr.  Rausbenbush 
added  the  travel  costs  of  his  Innumcr.ible 
trips  to  Washingt.Oii  to  lobby  and  testify 
against  the  expropriation  of  the  Wisconsin 
fund  and  tho  Wisconsin  program  by  the 
Federal  power  grabbers,  they  would  make 
A  tidy  sum.  Mr.  Baushenbush  recently  made 
yet  anotiier  trip,  to  testify  before  yet  an- 
other congressional  committee,  and  to  repeat 
what  he  lias  said  so  often  and  so  truthfully 
before. 

Tho  Wisconsin  law  was  conceived  as  u 
buffer  against  the  shock  of  layofTs  to  the 
worktngroan.  and  to  the  property  tax  budg- 
ets of  localities  which  support  the  local 
public  assistance  programs,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  encourage  employers  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  avoid  layofTs,  on  the  other,  by 
providing  a  tangible  Incentive  to  stable  cm- 
plo>*ment  practices. 

The  Incentive  Is  a  device  known  as  ex- 
perience rating.  The  employer  with  a  stable 
employment  record  quickly  reduces  his  pay- 
roll tax  liability  to  a  virtual  zero.  The  em- 
ployer with  an  unsatisfactory  layoff  record 
must  pay  more. 

For  several  decades  the  States  with  less 
effective  and  prudent  systems,  and  the  plan- 
ners of  the  all-powerful  national  state,  hove 
attempted  to  pool  the  Wisconsin  system.  In 
effect,  with  the  national  program  so  tliat 
the  Incentive  feature  of  the  wise  Wisconsin 
law  would  be  lost.  The  current  effort  In 
the  Congress  Is  not  as  direct  as  some  In  tbe 
past.  Enemies  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  have 
evidently  learned  something  from  their  re- 
buffs. But  the  plan  offered  by  President 
Johnson  attacks  the  experience  rating  con- 
cept by  indirection,  and  It  proposes  Infinitely 
more  Federal  control  over  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Inevitably  It  would  be  the  forerun- 
ner of  a  federalized  system,  if  adopted.  As 
Mr.  Baushenbush  aptly  warned: 

"Make  no  mistake  about  It.  This  Is  the 
place  where  the  road  really  forks." 

Every  Wisconsin  employee  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  State-devised"  program  of  1935. 
every  thoughtful  employer,  should  make 
known  his  desire  to  the  Congress  for  the 
elimination  of  this  threat  to  the  integrity 
and  solvency  of  a  proud  Wisconsin  social 
welfare  achievement. 


MINE  INSPECTION  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ast 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  fMr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  and  include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  sitting  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  today  on  the  subject  of  mine  in- 
spection and  safety  bill,  it  was  against 
the  rules  to  insert  with  my  own  remarks 
in  that  debate  the  full  text  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  Mr.  Miles  P.  Rom- 
ney,  manager  of  the  Utah  Mining  As- 
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sociation.     The   letter  corrects   certain  As  recorded  in  the  attached  excerpt,  sev-  tion  of  the  matter,  which  in  the  present 

inaccuracies  in  the  report  on  H.R.  6961,  ^"^   ^^-^  operators   tried   to   get  specific  ^ase  would  be  the  home  rule  bill. 

u^t  passed.  information  ss  to  tie  violations  charged  to  j  j^ave  had  a  number  of  inquiries  as 

'  I  therefore  place  Mr.  Romney's  letter  ^^|Jf  ?K'*<Si7t^y  of  ^rlpw  ^  ^vhy,  as  yet,  I  have  not  signed  the 

to  me  dated  August  27,  1965,  in  full  at  y^—.  ^^^^  yours  home  rule  bill  discharge  petition.    In 

ihis  point  in  the  Record.    It  is  germane  miles  p.  romnbt,  this  connection,  I  have  made  it  clear 

toour  debate  today.  Manager.  that  I  have  no  fetish  against  signing. 

Utah  Miotno  Association,  ^—^—^~^—^—  Instead.  I  believe  that  the  procedure  of 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  August  27.  1965.  .^                               ,^  a  discharge  petition  is  a  desirable  safc- 

Hon.  LAtJHENCE  J.  BnnroN.  •'■■"■^  uj.o\.,n.'\ittjt  t-tinnjj'i  nj\u  guard  to  assure  against  lecislative  com- 

House  0/  Representativci,  HOME  RULE  noittees    blocking    House    consideration. 

Washington,  D.C                                       Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  It  is  a  protection  against  arbitrary  road- 

obuTned  from  tke"*  m"aL''stete  ?n'd^rS  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  blocks   to   prevent   the   Congress   from 

Commission  on  the  number  of  active  mining  from  Washington  [Mr.  Pellt]  may  ex-  worsiiig  its  will. 

operations  In  Utah  In  the  years  of  1962  and  tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  On  the  other  hand.  I  strongly  object 

1965.    These  figures  show  a  wide  variance  Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter,  to  the  use  of  such  a  procedure  if  it  re- 

wlth  those  published  In  the  report,  titled  xhe   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection  stricts  or  imduly  limits  the  legislative 

"Health  and  Safety  Study  of  Metal  and  Non-  ^^  jj^^  request  of  the  gentleman  from  process  and  the  committee  system.     The 

metal  Mines/'  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  Marvland?  most  important  function  of  the  House 

'^^TZ^r^'^^'l^^Z:  ^4^4^  r erai  There  was  no  objection.  t^S!^^T^t^^^SE^^^Z;3^ 

producing  operations  In  1962  employing  6.981  Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re-  consideration  of  legislative  proposals  in 

men.    Representative    OHara.    during    the  quested  time  today  in  order  to  say  a  few  ^  committee,  with  public  hearmgs  and 

May  10C.5  hearings  on  H.R.  6961  (the  Federal  words  with  regard  to  the  current  pro-  ^^^  opportimity  for  witnesses  to  fully 

.Metal   and    Noumetallc    Mine   Safety   Act) ,  i  ^^           j  ^^j^g  ^^g  ^^  j^e  citizens  ^peak  their  minds  as  to  the  language  and 

quoted  the  644  figure  In  questioning  me  on  .  ,.     ]-,j,,riet  of  Columbia     In  eeneral  Provisions  of  proposed  legislation.    Noth- 

the  adequacy  of  Utah  mine  safety  Inspec-  °'  '"^  iJisirict  01  ooiumoia.     in  general,  svstem 

t'ons  in  2931  I  have  favored  the  Idea  of  home  rule,  but  ing  couia  ao  more  narm  to  our  system 

■l^eOtSsiate  industrial  commission  re-  Uiere   have   been   many   different   sug-  °L!,°' t'^'f '  f  "^^nt  ^^th  w^^ 

ports  that  as  of  June  30,  1962,  there  were  188  gested  plans  and  not  being  a  member  of  trices  tnan  u)  pie\en[  sucn   testimony 

active  noncoal  mine  operators,  and  33  coal  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  ^""  committee  consideration  as  to  the 

aiine  operators.    The  Utah  Department  of  Columbia   I  have  never  had  occasion  to  details  of  bills  and  exploring  the  need 

Employment  Security  reports  that  for  the  inform  m'vself  specifically  and  in  detail  and  advisability  of  a  law. 

year  of  1963.  2o0  noncoal  mining  units  in  vciriniis     ^iiffffp<;fir>n<:      T     kiinw      nf  So.  I  was  disappointed  when  I  learned 

Utah  had  an  average  of  9.287  employees  per  °"    \^"^'^,.   fhlse  Members  S  have  '^^^t  an  effort  was  being  made  to  dis- 

month.   The  deportment  of  employment  se-  "^f^'?^'  Jf""^  '"."^^  MemDers  -Riio  nave  .             .      district  Committee  while  it 

curlty  reports  Included  some  Inactive  mines  studied  these  plans  from  both  constltu-  ^""!5.,,''"vf„,t:,?„„  H^oT^f^^L,^^^^                t 

where  "covered  employees-  included  only  of-  tlonal  as  well  as  practical  points  of  view  "^^  still  holding  hearnigs  and  before  it 

ace  workers.    Both  the  Industrial  commis-  liave     differing     views.     Meanwlille,     I  ^^^'^  evidence  of  dilatoriness  by  refusing 

elon   and   the   department  of   employment  have  felt  that  the  time  has  come  when  ^  report  a  bill. 

security  include  mills  with  mines  in  their  gji  Members  should  carefully  consider  "^^^  District  Committee  Is  suspect,  I 

reporting  of  mining  data.    The  study  does  ^^^    matter,    and    certainly    the   House  admit,  and  its  chairman  makes  no  bones 

■?he  repor.  Of  the  health  and  safety  study  should    not   bo   prevented    by    dilatory  about    his    opposition    to    home    rule. 

li.«  nuXVy  Utah  rnlng  units 'in  ™^^^  tacUcs  from  considering  some  sort  of  "f^'^'-i'^eless,    I    believe     the    hearmgs 

umell.  They  are  as  follows:  plan.     As  the  saying  goes,  Justice  de-  should  have  been  concluded  before  the 

T.hie  1  •(*  Mpt,i  min^                          ,™  layed  is  Justice  denied,  and  I,  for  one,  AUng  of  a  discharge  petition  and.  on  this 

Table    -36'  NonmeTai  mines 36  continue  to  favor  some  action  in  accord-  Pojnt.  I  have  refrained  from  signing  the 

Sbie  1-36.-  sZTquat?!^  !:::::;:::::    ^  ance  with  the  legislative  procedures  of  petition.    There  are  still  witnesses  to  be 

Tsbie  1-37.  Sand  and  gravel  pits 72  the  House,  looking  toward  proper  con-  heard. 

sideration  of  home  rule  legislation  and  But  there  is  more  to  my  objection  than 

Total 309  allowing  the  House  to  work  its  will.  the   bypassing   of   the   committee   and 

35  metal,   nonmetal.   and   stone   mills  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  obviously  some  sound  legislative  procedure. 

would  iSn.  the"  ,i,^l  %tU  *  J?^  n^  confusion  as  to  the  nature  of  a  discharge  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how  many  of 

units  to    ^                                      ^  344  petition.     For  the  sake  of  the  record.  I  the  215  Members  who  have  signed  have 
might  say  that  rule  XXVn  <4i   of  the  ever  read  the  home  rule  bill  that  their 

Tl>i.«  total  of  344  strongly  indicates  that  House  rules  provides  that  a  Member  may  action  would  bring  to  the  House  for  con^ 

Sc  \Z^V^lX°^  .n  f«^ie"2:5  vnr,L°rn''n;  P^sent  to  the  Clerk  a  motion  in  writing  sideration? 

th'e  "^I'^n'T^  eL'r'Ind^onro'fTeHouI  to  discharge  a  committee  from  the  con-  As  I  understand,  the  administration 

magnitude     The  error  Is  In  the  some  mag-  sideration  of  a  public  bill  or  resolution  plans  to  substitute  the  language  of  S. 

nltude  as  the  study's  report  of  the  number  which  has  been  referred  to  it  30  days  1118.    the    Senate-passed    bill,    for    the 

of  employees.          "  prior  thereto.     The  Clerk  must  arrange  language  of  H.R.  4644.  if  and  when  the 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  scope  of  the  some  convenient  place  for  signatures  of  necessary  218  signatures  of  Members  are 

study  may  have  been  different  than  the  basis  Members.     Then,  if  and  when  a  major-  obtained.     Just  how  many  Members,  as 

of  reports  by  the  Utah  Industrial  Commis-  ^y  ^j  ^j^e  total  membership  of  the  House  I  said,  are  familiar  with  this  bill  ?     I  have 

r^?v  'H™ev?r".r.T„Hv  rt^'SS^T.^^n^'^nn'  s'^all  havB  Signed,  it  is  entered  in  the  read  it,  and  frankly,  the  provtion  cover- 

pwe  2  vofume  I  as  foUows-            """^  °"  Journal,  printed  «ith  the  signatures  in  ing  the  amount  of  Federal  payment  to 

■Underground   and   open-cut    metal    and  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record.  the  District  would  seem  to  me  to  abro- 

aonm^itaiiic  mines,  placer  mines,  open  quar-  Under  this  House  rule,  on  the  second  gate    the    Constitution    of    the    United 

ties,  and  sand  end  gravel  pits  comprise  the  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month,  ex-  States,  which   provides  that  no  .money 

portionji  of  the  mining   Industry   in  which  cppj  during  the  last  6  days  of  an>'  session  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 

nunerais  are  extracted  from  the  earth  by  rec-  ^f  Congress,  any  Member  who  signed  the  without  an  appropriation  made  by  law 

^  wui"  ?e!.S^^^,»  ^U  f^iSS'ed  ?n  motion  to  discharge  can  be  recognized  This  bill.  S.  1118,  simply  provides  for  the 

»meMn  Of  the^u^  "  by  the  Speaker  for  the  purpose  of  calling  Mayor  of  the  District,  with  the  approval 

with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  above  sta-  it  up  for  House  consideration.     The  dis-  of  the  Council  to  submit  a  request  to  the 

tistics  by  the  committee  at  the  May  1965  charge  petition  must  have  been  on  the  Secretary  of  the  u  S  Treasury, 

hearings  on  H.R.  6961.  I  would  like  to  refer  House  Calendar  for  at  least  7  days.  The  ajnount  of  payment  would  be  ar- 

you  to  pages  292-294  of  that  report.    The  When  the  motion  is  considered,  theie  rived  at  on  the  basis  of  several  factors: 

pertinent  excerpt  Is  attoched  jg  o„iy  jO  mtoutes  of  debate — one-half  The  amount  of  real  property  taxes  lost 

thr,!.r^J°  "J*  statistics  referred  to.  and  ^j^^  ^^^  j^^  proponents  of  the  proposi-  to  the  District,  based  upon  the  assessed 

Z.^r:.TtV:''S.e%'^^:^X^Tr^oZ  -ton,  and   one-half  for  the   opposition,  value  and  rate  of  tax.  as  a  result  of  ex- 

questions  as  to  the  accurscy  of  the  data  In  If   the   motion   prevails  to   discharge   a  emption  from  real  property  taxation, 

'he  full  report  as  well  as  the  piirooses  be-  standing  committee,  it  is  then  in  order  This  property  excludes  parks,  muse- 

hind  Its  analysis  and  recommendations.  to  proceed  to  the  Immediate  considera-  ums,  art  galleries,  memorials.  slatuar>-, 
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and  shrines.  Also  excluded  Is  property 
to  provide  a  service  which  otherwise 
would  be  provided  by  the  District,  such 
as  streets  and  water  facilities. 

Another  factor  would  be  the  tax  lost 
in  consequence  of  exemption  from  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

A  third  factor  would  be  collections  of 
corporations  and  business  franchise 
taxes  and  taxes  on  insurance  premiums 
and  on  gross  earnings  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. A  formula  on  this  would  be  the 
ratio  of  Federal  employees  to  total  popu- 
lation in  the  District. 

Also,  the  value  of  water  furnished  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  consid- 
ered, and  likewise,  sewer  services. 

After  a  compilation  of  all  these  factors 
and  after  review  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  payment  would  be 
made  to  the  District  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tieasury  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
This  is  what  I  object  to. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  approval  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  ig- 
nore.; completely  the  legislative  branch. 
There  is  no  appropriation  involved  and, 
as  I  said  earlier,  this  plan  would  violate, 
in  my  view,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  would  have 
nothing  to  say  as  to  tlie  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  provision  such  as  this  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  by  Congress  before 
payment  from  the  Federal  Treasury;  and 
as  I  said,  .just  how  many  of  the  signa- 
tories on  the  discharge  petition  know 
about  this  provision — tnis  backdoor 
spending  provision. 

As  for  me.  I  keep  wondering  as  to  the 
tax  the  District  would  assess  to  a  build- 
mg  such  as  the  new  Rayburn  Building 
that  cost  more  than  $100  million.  As 
for  me,  I  keep  wondering  what  protec- 
tion the  taxpayers  of  the  50  States  would 
have  under  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  action  shortly  to  provide 
representation  and  self-goverrunent  to 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  the  necessaiT  218  signatures  are  ob- 
tained in  time,  this  will  come  before  ad- 
jourrunent.  which  seems  likely.  Other- 
wise, it  most  certainly  should  come  early 
next  year. 

The  city  of  Washington,  according  to 
1960  census  flguies,  has  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  11  of  the  50  States,  I  am  in 
favor  and  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
such  home  rule.  I  shall  vote  for  any 
reasonable  plan  of  representation  and 
j^lf-government.  But.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
cannot  vote  for  a  provision  such  as  Is 
contained  in  S.  1118,  to  allow  the  Dis- 
trict government  to  tax  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  no  instance  is  Federal  Gov- 
ernment propeny  taxable  by  the  States 
or  local  governments.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  I  will  not  oppose  a  pay- 
ment to  the  District  in  lieu  of  taxes,  but 
only  if  this  pajTnent  is  appropriated  by 
the  legislative  branch. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  however  much  I  would 
like  to  support  home  rule,  unless  the 
language  of  S.  1118  is  amended,  I  shall 
have  to  oppose  and  vote  against  this 
legislation  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
House, 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Sf)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute in  order  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  advise  us  as  to  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  oiu-  legislative  program  for 
this  week. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  I  shall  ask  to  go 
over  from  tomorrow  until  Tuesday,  after 
the  aimouncement  of  the  program. 

Monday — we  do  not  plan  to  have  a 
session  since  it  is  Labor  Day. 

Tuesday — the  Consent  Calendar  will 
be  called — if  permission  is  granted. 

Following  that,  on  Tuesday,  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar — suspensions — eight  bills: 

H.R.  10775.  military  construction  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1966: 

H.R.  2071.  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore; 

H.R.  10386,  protection  of  former  Pres- 
idents and  their  dependents; 

H.R.  9545.  preserving  evidence  per- 
taining to  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  102.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  President's  Crime 
Commissions: 

H.R.  2853,  Copyright  Office  fees: 

H.R.  4851,  amending  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act:  and 

H.R,  168,  increasing  rates  of  service- 
connected  compensation  for  veterans. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R. ,  1966  appropriations,  foreign 

assistance: 

H.R.  2091.  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  m  the  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Service — 
open  rule,  2  hours'  debate:  and 

S.  1903,  U.N.  Participation  Act  amend- 
ments— open  rule.  1  hour  debate. 

This  is  made  subject  to  the  general  and 
usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  may  be  Ein- 
noimced  later.  I  advise  that  we  may 
have  a  further  program  to  annoimce. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  The  House  is  In  con- 
trol of  that  matter.  There  are  special 
orders  for  2  hours  on  the  program,  t 
cannot  advise  the  gentleman  on  that 


TRANSFER  OF  CALL  OP  THE   CON- 
SENT   CALENDAR    AND    MOTIONS 
TO    SUSPEND    THE    RULES    FROM 
MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  6,  TO  TUES- 
DAY,  SEPTEMBER  7.   1965 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  the  authority  for 
the  speaker  to  recognize  for  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules.    In  order  on  Monday, 
September    6,    1965.   be   transferred    to 
Tuesday,  September  7,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  a  question.  Is 
it  planned  that  the  House  will  adjourn 
now.  or  will  it  stay  in  session  a  little 
longer  this  evening? 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
ALBERT.     Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou.^e 
adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjom-n  to  meet 
on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
business  in  order  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOME 
RULE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.seiit  to  insert  my  remark.? 
at  this  point  in  the  Recobd,  and  to  in- 
clude certain  statements  before  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Subcommittee  No.  5  which  is  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  on  so-called  home 
rule  legislation,  was  pleased  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  Maj.  Gen.  Louis  W.  Premiss, 
U.S.  Army,  retired,  former — 1953-54 — 
Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Truman  and  served  under 
President  Eisenhower.  His  family  on  liis 
father's  side  came  here  in  1789,  and  on 
his  mother's  side  his  family  goes  back  to 
an  original  patentee  in  Chevy  Chase. 

General  Prentiss  was  one  of  the  finest 
hard-working  Commissioners  we  have 
ever  had  in  Wasliington. 

As  a  part  of  his  testimony,  he  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  the  character  of  gov- 
ernment in  cities  of  the  United  States 
where  he  had  served,  as  compared  with 
that  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  my  35  years  in  tht  Army,  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  on  civil  works.  As  ruch,  I 
did  not  live  on  n  military  reservation:  I  Uvett 
in  cities,  Altogetlier.  I  lived  In  aomethlr.g 
like  six  or  seven  clties. 

It  was  my  experience,  afi  I  moved  around 
from  one  place  to  another  that  wherever  X 
went,  there  was  a  move  on  foot  to  tbrow  the 
r.iJicals  out,  or  the  rascals  had  just  beea 
thrown  out,  and  this  new.  solid,  sound  gov- 
ernment had  taken  over. 

When  I  was  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the 
Dtstrlct.  I  liad  people  come  In  to  me  and  wU 
me,  "I  do  business  In  cities  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  15 
the  only  city  that  I  come  to  where  I  can  get 
what  I  am  entitled  lo  as  a  taxypayer  without 
having  to  see  a  man  down  the  street  first" 
They  would  say,  "And  also,  as  a  supplier.  I 
know  that  when  I  make  a  bid  here  in  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  I  can  expect  to  comply 
100  percent  with  the  terms  of  that  proposal, 
and  there  Is  no  chance  to  get  anything  oft," 

I  h.'ive  had  contractors  tell  me  the  same 
thing,  that  when  they  bid  a  job  for  the 
Dtstrlct  of  Columbia,  they  expect  to  perform 
100  percent,  and  there  Is  no  fimny  Ijuslness 
alKi'.it  It.  I 

I  think  that  we  have  an  excellent  form  of 
governmeiit  here.  I  am  very  proud  of  It.  and 
I  was  very^  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
port  of  itfor  2  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when  I  was 
in  the  position  of  having  to  make  decisions. 
I  was  never  pressured  Into  making  any  de- 
cision that  was  contrary  to  what  I  felt  was 
right  and  best  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  In 
other  words,  I  did  not  have  to  give  this  sec- 
tion of  tlie  city  or  that  section  of  the  city 
special  treatment  becatise  of  pressure  from 
this  section  or  that  section,  &'cry  decision 
that  I  made  was  made  because  I  felt  that  It 
was  for  the  good  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

I  was  in  a  position  to  do  that  because  I  was 
not  responsible  to  anybody  except  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the  city  as 
a  whole,  and  not  to  any  group  that  put  me 
in  office. 

I  was  responsible  to  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  city,  to  see  that  they  got  the  best 
that  could  be  given  them  for  the  money 
made  available  to  us  by  the  Congress  of  the 
tJnited  States,  and  under  the  authorization 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  decide  what  was  best,  I  had  public 
hnarl.ngs,  and  I  took  Into  consideration  ail 
ot  the  opinions  expressed  by  various  and 
sundry  groups;  and  somebody  has  to  make 
up  hl5  mind  I  made  up  my  mtnd,  and  I 
made  the  decision  based  upon  the  pros  and 
cons,  weighing  one  against  the  other,  and 
deciding  what  was  best  for  the  city  as  a 
whole,  not  what  was  going  to  satisfy  this 
group  or  that  group  or  the  other". 

I  think  we  have  a  good  government  here 
In  the  Dlstj-lot  of  Columbia. 

I  htive  lived  In  a  city  where  the  county 
conimissloners  met.  and  one  county  commis- 
sioner was  raising  Cain  i>ecause  the  county 
commUoioner  charged  with  the  highway 
program  In  that  county  was  not  putting 
enough  highways  and  bridges  In  his  sec- 
tion of  the  city  or  the  county. 

What  happened  after  the  meeting  was 
over  w.-is  th."tt  he  and  his  son  went  into  this 
other  m.Tja's  office  and  beat  the  tar  out  of 
him. 

Here,  we  put  the  road  and  the  traffic  lights 
and  everything  else  where  they  will  serve 
the  greatest  numl>cr  of  people  and  do  the 
city  of  Washington  the  most  good 

When  T  was  a  Commissioner.  I  thought 
we  had  an  excellent  school  system. 

Mr  McMillan.  The  late  Maj.  Gen. 
Julian  L.  Schley,  former  Chief  of  Engl- 
neer.s  of  the  U.S.  Army,  served  a  number 
of  years  ago  as  an  assistant  to  the  Engi- 
neer Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
luitibia.  He  was  a  resident  of  Washing- 
ton after  retiring  until  his  recent  death 
and  took  great  interest  in  this  city.  He 
prepared  a  brief  history  and  proposal 
concerning  government  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  city  which  suggests  a  rather 
unique  method  of  giving  the  residents 
of  the  District  a  voice  in  their  govern- 
ment. General  Pientiss  presented  Gen- 
eral Schley's  proposal  for  government 
of  the  District  which  was  written  by  him 
years  ago.  I  Include  that  also  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks : 

The  GovEaNMENT  or  the  Nation's  CAPrrAi. 
Cttt:  a  Brief  History  and  a  Proposal 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  local  government  of  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation  was  embodied  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. Article  I.  section  8.  reads  m  part;  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power:   ■    •   •  To  exer- 
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else  exclusive  legislation,  In  all  ca&es  what- 
soever, over  such  District  (not  exceeding  10 
miles  square)  as  may.  by  cession  of  particu- 
lar States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congrcfis. 
become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
Unlled  States  •   •   •." 

Under  this  authority  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  accepted  by  appropriate  acts 
for  the  United  States  the  areas  ceded  by 
Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1788  and  1789. 
created  a  commission  to  acquire  title  to  the 
lands,  and  from  time  to  time  amended  the 
charters  of  the  towns  situated  therein,  al- 
tered the  compoeitlon  of  the  counties  and 
am,ended  their  governments,  but  not  until 
about  80  years  later,  in  1871,  did  Congress 
undertake  to  establish  a  centralized  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  Federal  territory  suited 
to  the  local  needs  and  capable  of  creating 
a  capital  city  of  the  rapidly  growing  Nation. 

Seven  years  later.  In  1878.  the  Congress 
enacted  what  Is  now  referred  to  as  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which, 
with  amendments  from  time  to  time.  Is  the 
law  of  the  District  today. 

The  experience  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  Its  government  between  1871  and  1878 
is  worthy  of  special  consideration,  and  this 
will  be  dealt  with  after  reviewing  briefly 
the  forms  of  government  In  the  area  of  the 
District  prior  to  that  period. 

The  laws  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  which  were  in  effect  In  areas  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  these  two  States  were 
continued  In  effect  "ixntll  Congress  should 
provide  for  tJQe  government  of  the  Federal 
district."  and  for  about  10  years  after  the 
ceding  of  the  land  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  laws  enacted  by  these  States  ap- 
plied to  the  ceded  territories. 

Each  of  the  two  counties  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  In  which  these  lands  were  located 
was  governed  during  this  period  by  a  levy 
court  The  county  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia 
was  governed  by  a  county  court. 

The  town  of  Georgetown  was  situated  In 
the  territory  ceded  by  Maryland,  and  the 
town  of  Alexandria  was  In  the  territory  ceded 
by  Virginia. 

Georgetown  was  Incorporated  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  In  1789.  It  had  a  mayor  elected 
by  the  oouncll.  6  aldermen  and  10  elected 
common  councllmen.  TTie  aldermen  were 
selected  from  the  council  by  vote  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  councllmen.  Some 
changes  were  mode  In  the  government  of 
Georgetown  by  the  U.S.  Congress  from  time 
to  time  isuch  as  election  of  the  mayor  by 
the  people  In  1831)  \intU  Its  charter  was 
revoked  by  the  act  of  1871. 

Alexandria  elected  12  freeholders,  who 
chose  from  their  number  a  mayor  and  four 
aldermen.  The  remaining  six  freeholders 
formed  a  common  council.  Alexandria 
ceased  to  be  included  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  the  area  ceded,  by  Virginia 
wa*  retroceded  to  the  State. 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States  waa  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  District  of  Cohmibla  In  1800.  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  the  first  meeting  of  Con- 
gress In  the  District  of  Columbia  was  held 
that  year. 

An  additional  separate  governing  body 
was  created  In  the  Federal  district  when 
Congress  Incorporated  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton in  1802.  providing  for  a  mayor  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
for  a  city  council  elected  by  the  people. 
In  1812  a  change  was  made  prot'idlng  for 
the  mayor  to  be  elected  by  the  city  council, 
and  In  1820  a  further  change  provldmg  for 
the  mayor's  election  by  the  people. 

The  subdivisions  of  territory  and  the 
forms  of  government  were  changed  some- 
what as  time  went  on.  the  most  important 
of  which  wae  the  creation  of  two  counties 
by  the  U.S.  Congress,  one  known  as  Wash- 
ington County  covering  the  area  east  of  the 
Potomac  River  (ceded  by  Maryland t.  and 
the  other  covering  the  area  west  of  the  river 


(ceded  by  Virginia).  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumed  more  and  more  control  over 
these  two  counties  until  1871.  when  an  act 
of  Congress  revoked  the  charters  of  the 
existing  governments  in  the  District;  namely, 
of  Washington  County  and  of  Washington 
City  and  the  city  of  Georgetown,  and  finally 
created  a  single  government  for  the  entire 
territory. 

Meantime,  however,  the  population  of  the 
part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  their  status  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Government  either 
to  make  use  of  its  area  in  its  plans  for  the 
National  Capital  or  to  Improve  Itf  form  of 
government,  and  because  the  people  found 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Virginia  more 
sympathetic  than  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  unfortunate  state  of  their 
finances.  At  their  Insistence,  the  territory 
west  of  the  Potomac  River  was  retroceded 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1846. 

The  remaining  area  of  about  70  square 
miles  originally  ceded  by  Maryland  con- 
stitutes  the   District  of   Columbia   today. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  existed  In  the 
Federal  territory  prior  to  1871  several  inde- 
pendent governmental  entitles,  each  being 
an  outgrowth  and  development  of  the  State, 
county,  and  municipal  forms  of  government 
of  our  early  history.  During  this  period  the 
Nation  was  developing  and  the  population 
Increasing  rapidly.  The  population  of  the 
Federal  territory  also  grew  apace,  the  great- 
est increase  taking  place  during  the  Civil 
War,  caused  In  part  by  the  administration  of 
the  war  Itself,  but  also  by  the  Negro  slaves 
seeking  refuge  from  the  slave  Stat^s. 

In  goverrunent.  the  territory  was  not  only 
poorly  equipped  during  the  period  prior  to 
1871  to  meet  the  local  needs,  but  also  w&£ 
not  at  all  prepared  to  develop  the  area  to 
become  a  EUit-ible  Capital  of  the  Nation. 
There  was  great  need  for  a  single  control  of 
the  entire  area,  for  wise  planning,  and  for 
extensive  lm.provement8.  The  large-scale 
improvements  required  could  not  be  under- 
taken without  much  greater  expenditures  of 
money,  which  taxes  could  not  provide. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned.  Congress 
finally  undertook  In  1871  to  establish  a  cen- 
tralized government  for  the  entire  District 
of  Columbia— government  which  was  in- 
tended to  serve  the  national  needs  of  a 
Capital  City  as  well  as  the  local  needs.  And 
in  1878.  In  an  effort  to  profit  by  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  operation  of  the  centralized 
government  since  1871.  Compress  enacted 
what  was  the  basis  of  the  organic  act  of  the 
present  District  government. 

The  period  between  1871  and  1878  Is  ap- 
propriately divided  into  two  periods:  the 
first  from  1871  to  1874.  during  which  time 
the  government  operated  under  the  initial 
attempt  to  provide  a  single  government  for 
the  area.  In  organization  not  unlike  that 
provided  for  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  second  period  from  1 874 
to  1878.  when  an  act  was  In  force  which 
created  a  government  by  Comniisel oners  as 
a  "temporary  expedient". 

It  will  be  Interesting  at  this  point  to  ex- 
plain briefly  the  government  of  each  of  these 
two  periods  before  dealing  with  the  present 
government. 

Before  the  law  of  February  21,  1871,  was 
enacted,  the  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Federal  District  needing  correction  were  the 
existence  of  several  municipal  and  county 
governmental  agencies  within  the  area,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  physical  improvementB 
to  provide  a  suitable  Capital  City.  This  act 
of  1871  abolished  the  county  and  city  gov- 
ernments and  provided  for  a  Governor  as 
the  executive,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  Council  and  a  house 
of  delegates  as  the  legislature  of  the  cen- 
tralized government,  The  11  members  of  the 
Council  were  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  22  members  of  the  house 
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of  delegates  were  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  territory.  Veto  power  of  legislative  ac- 
tion was  given  to  the  Governor.  The  voters 
were  iiLso  to  elect  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  who 
would  have  the  same  functions  as  Delegates 
from  the  several  territories.  A  Board  of 
Health  was  provided  for,  the  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  SeJiate. 

The  law  also  crc.ited  a  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  five  members,  the  Governor  to  be 
chairman  and  the  other  four  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  During  the  3Vi  years 
when  the  law  of  1871  was  the  law  of  the 
District,  this  B^jard  of  Public  Works  was  the 
most  noteworthy  element  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. Its  function  of  extending.  Im- 
proving and  maintaining  the  streets,  sewers 
and  other  similar  municipal  works  covered 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  area,  and  the 
work  which  it  undertoolc  In  those  fields  was 
very  extensive  and  was  energetically  and  well 
done  on  the  whole,  but  it  became  subject 
to  wide  criticism  by  the  public,  and  then  by 
the  US.  Congress,  for  its  failure  to  limit 
Itself  by  budgetary  requirements  and  for  its 
arbitrary  actions  In  other  matters. 

The  congressional  Investigation  which  fol- 
lowed found  large  and  much  needed  accom- 
plishments based  on  a  sound  and  broad 
plan,  but  much  more  extensive  than  con- 
templated by  the  local  government  and  by 
the  US.  LeglsUsturc:  it  found  much  haste  but 
too  little  thoroughness  In  the  undertaldng 
of  the  vast  improvements:  it  found  no  dis- 
honesty and  graft  but  much  looseness  In 
flnances. 

The  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Council  and  house  of  delegates,  and 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
with  the  resulting  heavy  debt  of  the  District, 
caused  the  investigating  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  arrive  unanimously  at  "the  conclu- 
sion that  the  existing  form  of  government  of 
t.he  District  is  a  failure:  •  •  "  that  it  Is 
wanting  in  sufficient  safeguard  against  mal- 
iidministration  and  the  creation  of  Indebted- 
ness; that  the  system  of  taxation  It  allows 
opens  a  door  to  great  Inequality  and  injus- 
tice: and  Is  wholly  Insufficient  to  secure  the 
prompt  collection  of  taxes:  that  no  remedy 
short  of  its  abolition  and  the  substitution 
of  a  simpler,  more  restricted  and  economical 
government  will  suffice.  Your  committee 
have,  therefore,  reported  a  bill  for  a  tempo- 
rary government,  until  Congress  shall  have 
time  to  •   •   •  adopt  a  permanent  form." 

There  resulted  the  act  of  June  20,  1874, 
abolishing  the  existing  government  and  cre- 
ating in  Its  place  a  government  which  was 
considered  at  the  time  to  be  tentative  or 
provisional,  the  prime  purpose  being  to  re- 
store the  solvency  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  abolished. 

This  law  terminated  suffrage  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  local  government.  The 
right  to  vote  tor  Federal  officials  i  presidential 
electors  and  Congressmen!  had  not  been  en- 
Joyed  because  they  are  chosen  only  in  States 
by  Stat«  voters  under  the  Constitution. 

The  executive  under  this  law  of  1874  was 
a  board  of  three  Commisslonors  appointed 
by  the  President.  One  Commissioner  was  to 
be  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  who  would  manage  the  work  formerly 
done  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  Tight 
restrictions  were  placed  on  budgetary  and 
fiscal  matters.  Legislative  functions  were 
left  to  the  Federal  Legislature. 

Congress"  specification  of  an  Army  en- 
gineer to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners  re- 
siilied  directly  from  the  experience  with 
the  Bsard  of  Public  Works  and  the  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  of  its  activities  from  1871  to 
1874.  E-xperience  with  the  Army  Engineers  of 
Federal  public  works  made  Congress  feel 
that  an  officer  of  that  organization  on  the 
Commission  would  be  a  guarantee  of  care- 


ful planning  and  of  proper  respect  for  leg- 
islative provisions  and  budgetary  restric- 
tions In  the  construction  and  management  of 
public  works. 

The  new  government  was  faced  with  the 
prodigious  undertaking  of  reducing  the 
heavy  debt  and  of  administering  the  pendmg 
contracts  left  by  the  Beard  o£  Public  Works. 
In  its  efforts  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  cre- 
ated some  suspicions  and  made  some  ene- 
mies, resulting  in  further  Investigation  by 
congressional  committee.  Tim  committee's 
findings,  however,  were  not  unfavorable. 

When  the  Congress  created  this  temporary 
government  In  1874,  it  provided  for  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  prepare  a  bill  •'to 
devise  a  frame  of  government  and  submit 
the  same  at  its  next  session.  In  order  that  a 
permanent  government  may  be  established 
with  legislative  control  In  Congress."  The 
bills  prepared  by  this  committee  and  by  a 
subsequent  conamlttee  were  not  enacted  but. 
In  the  course  of  the  legislative  procedure,  a 
bill  was  written  by  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate which,  with  cilght  changes  made  In  con- 
ference, was  enacted  June  11,  1878.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  present  organic  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  executive 
branch  Is  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  three, 
two  selected  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  rcsidenta  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  third  a  commissioned  officer 
detailed  by  the  President  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army  (known  as  the  Engi- 
neer Commissioner).  The  several  municipal 
bureaus  are  divided  among  the  CommlESion- 
ers  for  the  exercise  of  general  supervision, 
and  actions  by  the  executive  branch  are 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  sitting  as  a 
board. 

There  are  several  agencies  Influencing 
assisting  the  executive  branch  which  func- 
tion Independently  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, such  as  a  Board  of  Education,  a 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  a  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  a  National  Park  and  Planning 
Commission. 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  performed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  special  committee  in 
each  House. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
points the  administrators  of  the  Judiciary 
functions:  the  U.B.  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit: 
the  municipal  court:  the  municipal  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
the  Juvenile  court. 

From  1878  to  1921,  Congress  undertook  to 
appropriate  Federal  funds  to  cover  half  of 
the  expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  Since  that  time.  Congress  has 
appropriated  an  ever  decre,ising  percent  of 
the  cost. 

Should  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  changed  to  the  usual  munici- 
pal form  common  to  our  cities,  with  officials 
elected  by  the  people,  the  experiment  will 
have  completed  a  full  cycle.  During  the 
period  before  1871,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "mayoral  period,"  there  existed  the  usual 
county  and  city  governments.  From  1871 
to  1874.  there  existed  a  single  government 
for  the  District  not  unlike  that  of  our  Ter- 
ritories, with  participation  by  the  United 
States  and  with  a  Delegate  elected  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  This 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "territorial 
period."  While  It  is  possible  that  person- 
alities may  have  been  responsible  in  large 
part  for  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  this 
form  of  government,  nevertheless,  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  leaders  of  the  people  that  it  was  a  failure 
and  that  betterment  lay  in  the  direction 
of  virtually  complete  control  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  There  resulted  the  commission 
period   of  government,  first  experimentally 


from  1874  to  1878,  and  then  permanently  to 
the  present  time. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that,  starting  with  the 
usual  American  form  of  local  government. 
through  a  series  of  changes,  all  toward  cen- 
tralization and  toward  Federal  control,  we 
reached  full  control  by  the  US.  Governmem 
after  75  years,  and  have  lived  under  that 
form  for  another  75  years. 

The  basis  of  Federal  control  Is  the  para* 
mount  interest  of  the  Nation  In  Its  Capital 
City,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  The 
control  Is  exercised  by  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress.  The  members  of  ttiese 
two  branches  of  the  Federal  Governmem  do 
not  readily  accept  a  local  government  te 
the  District  which  may  not  provide  an  ap- 
propriate home  for  the  National  Government, 
and  which  might  fall  to  give  police  protec- 
tion to  Its  bureaus  and  agencies,  sucti  ss 
occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1783.  Thcrs  is  s 
strong  probability  that  a  reversion  to  the 
former  forms  of  local  government  will  again 
cause  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  and  will  agaia 
cause  a  return  to  virtual  Federal  control. 
That  opinion  may  not  be  general  now,  75 
years  having  elapsed  since  the  last  experience 
with  tile  other  forms  of  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  And  totlay  strong  rea- 
sons are  being  presented  for  a  reversion. 

Criticisms  arc  made  that  the  local  people 
are  being  governed — even  taxed — without 
representation;  tli.it  Congress,  burdened  with 
national  and  international  affairs,  should  be 
spared  from  local  legislation. 

The  first  of  these  criticisms  Ls  unanswer- 
able. Even  If  oil  the  population  of  the  DIk- 
trlct  were  U.S.  governmental  personnel,  the 
principle  would  still  stand.  As  to  Congress' 
burden,  the  time  spent  on  local  matters  could 
be  greiitiy  reduced  If  there  were  a  will  to  do  it. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  tlie 
thinking  people  who  have  had  experience 
with  tlie  present  local  government  that  It  Is 
honest  and  it  Is  efficient.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington In  this  regard  is  rated  among  the  mc«t 
fortunate  of  the  country.  One  would  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  this  Is  because  there  Is  no  lo- 
cal constituency  to  which  the  local  officials 
are  responsible,  but  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  condition  has  a  favorable  influence  oa 
the  resulting  government.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  la  Interesting  to  note  what  James 
Bryce  says  In  his  notable  work  on  our  govern- 
mental institutions.  "The  American  Com- 
monwealth":   there  Is  one  part  of  the 

country  which  Is  not  a  State  and  has  no  self- 
governing  institutions.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  a  piece  of  land  set  apart  to  contain 
the  city  of  Washington,  which  Is  the  seat  o! 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  governed  by 
three  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  has  no  local  legislature  nor  mu- 
nicipal government,  the  only  legislative  au- 
thority being  Congress,  In  which  it  Is  not 
represented.  Being  well  administered,  it  U 
held  up  by  unfriendly  critics  of  democracy  as 
a  model  of  the  happy  results  of  an  enlight- 
ened despotism."  He  says  further  concerning 
American  cities;  "There  Is  no  denying  lb»*> 
the  government  of  the  cities  Is  the  one  con- 
spicuous failure  of  the  United  States.  •  "  ' 
Extravagance,  corruption,  and  nUsmanage- 
menl  have  marked  the  administrations  o* 
most  of  the  great  cities.""  He  finds  the  causes 
of  failure  to  be  the  party  system  (the  intro- 
duction of  State  and  national  politics  Into 
municipal  affairs),  and  the  spoils  system 
(whereby  appointments  to  office  are  the  re- 
word of  party  service).  He  continues:  "Tbe 
spoils  system,  with  the  party  machinery 
which  it  keeps  oiled  and  greased  and  alivays 
working  at  high  pressure,  is  •  •  •  potent 
and  pernicious  In  its  great  cities." 

Recently  an  editorial  appeared  In  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  oa 
the  occasion  of  forthcoming  elections  in  it* 

city,  wiilch  said  in  part: We  believe 

that  there  is  only  one  outstanding  issue  In 
this   election,   and    that    is   the   corruption, 
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(loth,  inefflclcncy,  and  waste  of  the  adminls- 
ffatlon.  It  is  the  system  that  is  synon>"Tnous 
with  .scandal  In  the  long  past.  •  •  •  (in  this 
election)  there  Is  opportunltj'  for  those  who 
oaa  no  longer  stomach  •  •  •  mlsgovemment. 
who  Aie  revolted  by  shLkedowna  and  crooked- 
ness and  cjillous  waste  of  tax  funds  •  •  •"" 
(Without  knowing  more  atjout  the  case  dealt 
with  m  this  editorial  than  seems  nppropri- 
iie  to  say  here,  it  might  seem  to  read  like 
political  propaganda  of  the  outs  against  tlie 
Ins.  But  the  opinion  throughout  the  Nation 
St  the  tune  was  not  to  that  effect.) 

Nrthing  of  this  kind  can  be  said  of  the 
administrations  in  the  locai  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  since  the  present 
firm  of  government  was  established  in  1878. 
.\Dd  the  Federal  Goverrjnent  owes  it  to  the 
Nation  that  a  form  of  local  government  be 
cot  adopted  for  the  Nation's  Capital  which 
will  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  adminis- 
tTiitioiis  of  the  kind  can  thrive. 

"Tile  commission  form  of  the  executive 
branch  has  proven  that  It  Is  well  suited  to 
the  unusual  conditions.  While  the  several 
Presidents  have  not  always  appointed  men 
of  as  big  caliber  as  the  responsibilities  re- 
quire, nevertheless,  these  appoint-ees  have 
fllled  their  positions  we44,  generally  speaking, 
and  with  honor.  There  have  been  detailed 
to  the  pasition  of  Engineer  Commissioner 
able  men  without  exception,  and  they  have 
brought  to  the  office  integrity  beyond  ques- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  engineering  construc- 
tion and  management  g3ine<3  frc^m  broad  ex- 
perience, and  freedom  from  p^rttsitn  politics. 

Alter  all  this  la  said,  however,  remains  un- 
answered the  criUiclim  that  the  people  of  tlie 
District  of  Coludibla  have  no  voice  In  their 
locsl  government.  The  problem  which  fact* 
the  Nation,  then  (or.  more  specifically,  faces 
Oocfress)  Is  to  grant  to  the  local  people 
parilclpation  In  the  ^jovernment  of  the  Dis- 
trict without  Jeopardizing  the  good  govern- 
ment now  enjoyed  and  without  loeing  for  the 
Federal  Government  that  Influence  which 
the  Constitution  contemplates  and  which 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  expect 
la  their  Capital  City. 

"There  is  probably  general  agreement  that 
the  Judiciary  should  remain  unaltered. 

It  seems  proper  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  appoint  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners — say  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Engineer  Commissioner,  as  in 
the  past.  It  is  proposed  that  the  third  Com- 
niissioncr  be  elected  by  the  people. 

Concerning  the  legislative  branch,  no  mat- 
ter what  form  of  government  is  in  effect  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  future.  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  exercise  much  influ- 
ence over  the  District's  affairs  by  its  appro- 
priation of  the  sum  which  It  concludes  from 
time  to  time  to  be  the  Federal  Government's 
proper  share  of  the  cost  of  local  government. 
Because  of  this  fact,  a  separate  legislative 
body  for  the  District  of  Columbia  sUnilar  to 
the  council  of  a  city  could  do  no  more  than 
share  with  the  Congress  some  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  legislation. 

It  seems  proper,  then,  that  Congress  con- 
tinue to  legislate  for  the  DUtrlct  as  in  the 
post,  adopting  such  procedure  as  will  relieve 
It  of  as  much  ns  possible  of  the  time- 
consuming  burden  which  it  has  been  experi- 
encing. Perhaps  action  of  the  Committees 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  two 
Houses,  if  not  made  final,  could  be  given  a 
more  conclusive  status  in  the  process  of  leg- 
islation. More  authority  could  well  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  District  be  repre- 
sented In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
Delegate  elected  by  the  people,  os  are  our 
territories.  Presimiablv  he  would  be  made  a 
member  of  the  District  Committee  of  the 
House. 

These  proposals  retain  for  the  District 
government  the  commission  form  of  the  ex- 
Wuttve  branch,  which  has  proven  so  satls- 
isctory:   they  leave  the  legislative  function 
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In  the  U.S.  Congress:  and  they  make  no 
change  in  the  Judlclory.  "They  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  they 
do  not  affect  adversely  the  Federal  interests 
In  the  government  of  the  Capital  City. 

The  proposals  give  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict a  voice  In  the  legislature  and  a  minority 
influence  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  honest  and  efficient  government 
which  the  Federal  District  has  enjoyed  for 
75  years  will  be  retained. 

The  changes  here  proposed  are  possible  of 
accomplishment  In  a  short  length  of  time  by 
simple  legislation  by  the  Congress.  Addi- 
tional changes  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
principles  underlying  these  proposals  would 
strengthen  further  the  people's  participation 
m  local  government  and  would  advance  suf- 
frage generally  in  the  District.  They  would 
require,  however,  the  long  process  of  consti- 
tutional amendment.  These  changes  in- 
volve the  removal  of  the  District  of  Colum-' 
bia  from  the  category  of  a  territory,  from 
which  it  differs  materially,  and  giving  it  the 
status  of  a  State  in  this  regard:  choosing 
and  sending  representatives  to  Congress  and 
voting  for  presidential  electors. 

Jm-IAN  Lajicombc  Schlet. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House, 
the  following  statement,  was  made  by 
Brig,  Gen,  Charles  S.  Harris,  represent- 
ing the  Cathedral  Heights-Cleveland 
Park  Citizens  Association  whose  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  our  leading  citizens  in  the  Nation's 
Capital; 

SrarEMENT  ot  Beio.  Gxh.  Chssles  S,  Habkis, 
BEPBESEirriNG   Cathedral   Heichts-Cleve- 
I.AND  Park   Citizens   Association   Before 
THE  HonsE  DismicT  COMSjrrTEE  Re  Dis- 
trict OF  CoLrMBiA  Home  Rule 
Mr.    Chairman.    I    am    Charles    S.    Harria, 
member  of  the  Executive  Council.  Cathedral 
Heights-Cleveland  Park  Citizens  Association, 
and  here  representing  Mrs.  Walter  Sellers,  the 
association  president. 

Our  main  purpose  is  to  promote  citizen  in- 
terest and  octlve  participation  in  local  gov- 
ernment affairs,  but  we  are  opposed  to  S.  1118 
OS  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  other  so- 
called  home  rule  bills  for  several  reasons. 

1.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  District  Is  to 
provide  a  seat  of  government  for  the  entire 
Nation.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  planned 
and  developed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
assure  a  suitable  place  for  all  of  our  Govern- 
ment officials  to  work  and  live  and  a  show- 
place  representing  the  high  standards  of 
American  life  and  offering  a  hospiuble  at- 
mosphere to  our  visitors  from  abroad  and 
from  the  several  States.  I  would  stress  the 
tremendous  financial  Investment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  comparison,  that  of 
Individual  residents  Is  trivial.  Home  rule 
proponents  point  out  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  only  13  percent  of  the 
annual  District  budget,  that  the  citizens  pay 
the  rest.  Then  they  yell  "taxation  without 
representation."  It  is  a  fallacious  argument. 
The  contribution  to  the  District  budget  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Federal  expend- 
itures in  the  District.  Note  the  expenditures 
for  urban  renewal,  tlie  subway  system,  high- 
ways, bridges,  museums,  parks,  buildings, 
and  most  of  all,  the  Federal  payroll.  The 
very  llfeblood  of  this  city  flows  from  Federal 
payrolls  and  appropriations.  The  people  of 
every  State  are  interested  In  their  Capital, 
Every  major  local  problem,  be  it  In  law  and 
order,  health,  public  safety,  education,  trans- 
portation or  urban  renewal,  is  a  matter  of 
keen  concern  to  the  people  of  every  State  and 
to  the  Congress.  And  that  was  why  the 
Founders  specified  In  the  Constitution  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power :  "To  exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever over  such  District  •  "  •," 

2.  The  bin  provides  a  poor  charter  for 
the   government   of   the   District,     Genuine 


home  rule  can  be  attained  only  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  by  retrocession. 
In  this  bni,  and  most  of  the  others,  the  Con- 
gress retains  without  limitation  the  very 
same  authority  to  legislate  for  the  District 
which  it  delegates  to  the  proposed  Mayor  and 
Council.  With  this  dual  responsibility,  con- 
flicts, confusion,  delays,  and  counteractions 
are  certain  to  lie  up  the  government  in  knots 
and  wasteful  expenditures.  Congress  can 
or  cannot  delegate  its  legislative  functions, 
it  cannot  possibly  shed  its  responsibility. 
Congressional  committees  will  still  have  to 
supervise  the  District  government,  and  the 
Job  will  probably  be  more  difficult  than 
under  the  present  scheme. 

If  the  Congress  permits  the  Federal  con- 
tribution as  per  proposed  formula,  it  will  lose 
all  semblance  of  ultimate  authority.  The 
Mayor  and  Council  can  enact  legislation  be- 
fore Congress  gets  started  If  thev  get  Presi- 
dential backing.  Congress  will  find  extreme 
difficulty  In  upsetting  any  of  the  legislation. 

If  Congress  retains  Its  proper  control  of  the 
Federal  purse  string.^,  then  the  elected  gov- 
ernment becomes  a  hollow  shell  of  bureau- 
crats with  title  but  no  power  to  act. 

The  bill  sets  up  conditions  for  a  powerful 
political  machine.  What  candidates  would 
have  a  chance  to  get  elected  without  the 
backing  of  the  political  botees  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  and  In  a  few  racial 
organizations?  It  will  be  difficult  to  get 
candidates  with  any  measure  of  Independence 
to  run  for  office.  The  elections  sihould  be 
put  on  a  nonpartisan  bosls.  And  If  the  Hatch 
Act  is  applicable  anywhere.  It  is  here  In  the 
Federal  Government  where  civil  service  per- 
sonnel should  maintain  complete  loyalty  to 
the  elected  officials,  regardless  of  party  affllla- 
llon. 

3.  Home  rule  under  the  bill  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  more  officeholders,  more 
bureaucrats.  Increase  in  bonded  Indebtedness. 
increased  taxes,  and  to  political  graft.  The 
wholesome  action  of  congressional  commit- 
tees in  pruning  the  budgets  would  be  missed. 
While  Congress  has  given  us  90  years  of  gov- 
ernment free  of  political  graft.'  look  at  the 
record  of  other  .American  cities,  particularly 
those  with  large  minority  groups  voting. 

4.  District  voters  are  not  yet  ready  for  home 
rule.  A  vast  majority  of  the  District  voting 
population,  white  and  colored,  are  quite  In- 
experienced In  political  matters  and  particu- 
larly In  political  responsibilities.  Many  who 
are  experienced  maintain  their  voting  rights 
In  the  States.  Also  the  large  number  of  civil 
service  employees  are  properlv  restrained  bv 
the  Hatch  Act. 

Under  any  circumstances,  before  we  can 
afford  to  go  to  home  rule  as  contemplated  In 
this  bill  a  transition  period  is  necessary. 

5.  The  foremost  problem  in  the  District 
government  now  is  to  curb  crime  and  to  re- 
store law  and  order.  But  home  rule  offers 
no  help  In  this  basic  field  because  the  domi- 
nant political  organizations  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  controlling  the  police  than  In  curb- 
ing crime. 

6.  The  genera!  situation  surrounding  home 
rule  would  not  inspire  the  public  confidence 
so  necessary  to  good  government.  Disgust 
of  political  finagling  and  rising  taxes  is  likely 
to  set  off  another  exodus  from  the  I>i5trlct  of 
substantial  tax  paying  citizens  whom  we  can 
111  afford  to  lose. 

In  conclusion,  we  ore  happy  to  participate 
in  District  affairs  in  congressional  commit- 
tee and  Commissioner  hearings,  and  we  favor 
continuation.  The  citizen  participation  fea- 
ture may  well  be  extended  to  the  election  of 
congressional  delegates  and  possibly  to  the 
election  of  Commissioners — one  or  two.  But 
the  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
should  remaiii  with  the  Congress  in  fact  by 
requiring  approval  in  each  case.  Likewise. 
Congress  should  continue  to  review,  prune  as 
necessary,  ond  approve  each  budget 

District  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  District  government,  but 'the 
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control  should  be  exercised  by  the  cliuens  of 
the  entire  Nation  through  their  elected  con- 
gressional representallves- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  statement 
was  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Lloyd,  rep- 
resenting the  American  University  Park 
Citizens'  Association,  which  hEis  a  mem- 
bership of  2,500  of  our  leading  citizens 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
been  a  math  professor  in  the  local  Wash- 
inE-.ton  school  system  during  the  past  32 
years : 

Statement    Opposing  Home   Rcle  for   the 
disteict  of  coldmbu 

The  American  University  ParSc  Citizens' 
Association  has  conBlstently  opposed  pro- 
posals to  turn  the  administrative  and  gov- 
ernmental machinery  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
City  over  to  the  local  political  tactions  which 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  larger  national  Interests 
in  the  seat  of  government  for  the  entire 
country 

This  nsBoclatlon  reaffirms  Its  opposition 
to  so-called  home  rule  for  the  District.  Over 
a  period  of  years,  many  such  proposals  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  our  association, 
and  c^ireful  con&iderc-tlon  has  been  given  to 
these  proposals  by  successive  admlnlstra- 
itons.  boards  of  governors,  and  the  general 
membership  of  ihe  association.  On  no  oc- 
casion has  any  such  proposal  ever  received 
any  significant  support  or  advocacy  within 
our  association. 

Opposition  to  these  proposals  Is  based  es- 
sentially upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States  should  be 
administered  In  the  broaxlest  national  In- 
terest, free  from  the  manipulations  which 
characterize  the  politically  dominated  power 
structure  In  vlrtiiall\  every  other  urban  area 
of  this  country.  We  recognize  that  the  af- 
fairs of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  In- 
e.itricably  related  to  those  of  the  Federal 
Government  itself;  Indeed,  the  District  was 
created  speciacnlly  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
National  Capital.  Thus.  In  our  view,  we  find 
no  merit  In  either  the  home  rule  bill  before 
thi!  House  of  Representatives  or  the  proposal 
before  the  Senate. 

In  its  Issue  of  August  9.  1965.  the  \Wash- 
ington  Star  commented  edltorlaUyTlthat 
adoption  of  the  biU  now  before  the  House 
would  be  ,■-  disservice  to  the  community,  and 
that  the  editors  have  serious  misgivings  with 
respect  to  possible  eflects  which  legislation 
based  on  the  Senate  bill  would  have  on  our 
city. 

Over  the  years,  this  association  has  bad 
extensive  dealings  both  with  congressional 
committees  concerned  with  District  affairs 
and  with  the  various  departments  of  our 
present  city  government.  We  have  found 
the  congressional  committees  to  be  generally 
interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
sensitive  to  its  peculiar  needs,  and  basically 
fair  In  their  dealings,  even  when  we  have 
held  differing  Judgments  and  opinions.  With 
respect  to  the  city  government,  wc  are  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  Its  merit  system  and 
the  caliber  of  its  personnel  under  that  sys- 
tem. We  do  not  wi.sh  to  swap  our  present 
personnel  system  based  on  merit  for  a  pa- 
tronage system  manipulated  from  city  hall. 
The  present  system  of  government  by  which 
the  District  is  administered  has  worlced  well 
for  many  decades,  and  It  merits  continua- 
tion. Moreover,  we  believe  that  most  long- 
term  residents  and  homeowners  in  this  city 
share  these  convictions. 

Under  this  form  of  govertunent.  we  have 
produced  a  tradition  in  city  ftdmiulstration 
internationally  recognized  and  floolalmed  for 
integrity.  Our  municipal  services,  despite  a 
severely  limited  base  for  tax  support,  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  any  city,  re- 
gardless of   its   form  of   government.     Our 


commerce  has  experienced  phenomenal 
growth.  The  probletns  which  face  us  are 
those  which  challenge  city  govemmenta 
everywhere.  However,  these  problems  appear 
to  be  less  acute  than  in  such  cities  as  New 
Tork.  Chicago.  Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 

The  very  political  pressures  which  have 
been  generated  by  emotional  appeals  for 
home  rule  and  the  nature  of  the  attaclcs  on 
opponents  of  these  measures  are  suggestive 
of  the  Icmds  of  efforts  to  divide  and  manipu- 
late the  local  electorate  which  home  rule 
would  bring. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  concludes  the  state- 
ment of  the  .American  University  Parle 
Citizen's  Association.  We  appreciate  your 
permitting  us  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  statement 
was  made  to  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee by  Mr.  John  L.  C.  Sullivan  in  behalf 
of  the  Chevy  Chase  Citizens'  Association 
which  has  a  membership  of  2,200  mem- 
bers. TTie  committee  has  been  holding 
continuous  hearings  for  the  pa,«t  3  weeks 
on  home  rule  proposed  legislation : 
Statement  or  the  Ckevtt  Chase  CmzESs' 
Association  (D.C.)  Befosz  The  Hodse 
Committee  on  the  Distiuct  or  Columbia 

StTBCOMMlTTEE     HEARING     HOME     RoLE     FOR 

THE  District   of  Columbia.  September   1. 

1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  John  L.  C.  Sullivan,  sec- 
ond vice  president  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
Citizens'  A.saoclatlon  (DC).  I  am  appearing 
here  today  in  behalf  of  the  association  which 
is  an  organization  of  over  2.200  paid  mem- 
bers, organized  In  January  of  1909,  and  which 
I  believe  is  the  largest  citizens  association  in 
the  city.  We  are  located  In  the  upper  North- 
west section  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  been  authorized  to  express  opposi- 
tion to  any  form  of  so-called  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Our  association 
look  this  stand  as  far  back  as  the  early  1920'B 
and  more  recently  when,  although  it  sup- 
ported action  to  secure  a  \ote  for  District 
residents  for  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  atates.  it  again  op- 
posed home  riUe  legislation.  This  opposition 
IS  not  based  on  raciiU  consideration,  as  some 
home  rule  proponents  claim,  but  on  what 
we  consider  a  realistic,  objective,  and  non- 
emotional  look  at  the  factors  involved. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  correct  one 
misstatement  that  one  of  the  most  vocal  pro- 
ponents of  home  rule  has  made  several  times, 
that  "there  is  only  one  organization  In  the 
District — referring  to  the  Federation  of 
Citizens'  Associations— which  opposes  home 
rule."  This  is  not  true.  It  has  been  publicly 
annoimced  that  the  board  of  trade  Is  op- 
posed to  home  rule  and  there  are  less  vocal 
groups,  such  as  service  clubs,  business,  and 
professional  organizations,  representing  a 
cross  section  of  thinking  people,  which  do  not 
take  political  positions  but  have  seen  the  dis- 
advantages of  home  rule  and  are  conse- 
quently opposed  to  It. 

It  Is  said  that  home  rule  Is  the  only  demo- 
cratic way  to  rule  the  District.  What  do  the 
proponents  of  home  rule  mean  by  that?  It 
Is  a  fine  sounding  term,  but  that  is  all. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  set  up  as  a 
Federal  City  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  not  for  the  com- 
paratively few  local  residents.  On  two  occa- 
sions the  District  of  Columbia  tried  home 
rule  and  each  time  It  was  abandoned,  largely 
due  to  Indebtedness  which  had  been  in- 
curred with  relatively  little  improvement  In 
the  welfare  of  the  commimity. 

We  need  to  realize  that  over  50  percent  of 
the  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  non- 
taxable tiecause  it  is  occupied  by  Federal, 
District  of  Columbia,  or  foreign  govern- 
ments: by  educational  InBtitutlons,  religious 


properties,  and  park  areas.  None  of  thea« 
categories  will  decrease  In  their  space  neetli 
In  the  future  but  rather  will  increase 
While  this  win  decrease  our  tax  base.  It  wi'.: 
Increase  taxes  to  the  resident  and  to  tile 
buisnessman.  We  cannot  depend  on  Con* 
gress  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  make 
up  deficits — It  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so  la 
the  past. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  talk  with  the  people 
who  are  paying  most  of  the  taxes  and  whose 
taxes  woiUd  have  to  support  the  Distrkt  ol 
Columbia  under  home  rule,  you  wUl  discover 
that  the  majority  oppose  home  rule.  Do  not 
be  misled  by  a  vocal  minority. 

We  agree  with  Representative  Broyhiu 
when  he  suggests  that  some  of  the  home  rule 
crusaders  are  more  interested  In  ruling  the 
District  of  Columbia  than  in  home  rule 
itself. 

Under  the  many  proposed  home  rule  bills 
the  District  would  not  be  getting  much 
homo  rule  even  if  they  were  passed.  Con- 
gress would  still  be  holding  the  controlling 
hand — and  we  think  they  should  hold  It 
The  laws  and  regulations  these  bills  woulC 
allow  us  to  pass  could  be  vetoed  by  Con- 
gress or  the  President — and  that  is  not  real 
home  rule.  As  for  our  fiscal  situation, 
whether  a  mandatory  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict is  provided  for  or  not.  Congress  can 
change  that.  How  mucli  real  home  rule 
would  this  be? 

With  any  form  of  local  home  rule  there 
will  be  an  Increased  number  of  elected  oO- 
cials  on  the  payroll  with  the  increased 
amount  of  patronage  that  goes  along  with 
it.  Very  surprisingly,  in  a  recently  teievlaeH 
debate,  one  of  the  District's  most  ardent 
supporters  of  home  rule  admitted  that  poe- 
slble  corruption  Is  one  of  the  penalties  that 
goes  along  with  elected  office. 

Under  the  commissioner  form  of  govern- 
ment w6  have  had  the  most  honest  form  of 
government  that  any  metropolitan  area  bss 
enjoyed.  We  have  disagreed  on  occasion  ■.sith 
some  decisions  ol  the  Commissioners,  but  not 
on  the  basis  of  honesty.  We  all  Imow  or 
should  know  that  corruption  of  one  kind  or 
another  has  plagued  many  of  the  large  city 
administrations.  They  have  elected  officials. 
Wliat  reason  do  we  have  to  believe  that  an 
elected  administration  here  would  be  any 
better?  Home  rule  cannot  give  us  any  better 
government.  Any  change  would  only  be  for 
the  worse. 

We  cannot  afford  to  take  this  chance  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  city  to  which  the  entu-e 
world  IS  looking.  We  are  a  Federal  City  and 
have  our  representation  In  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  for  whom  we  have  a  voice 
selecting.  The  District  Committee  has  done 
very  well  by  us  over  the  years,  although  some 
members  of  past  District  Committees  have 
complained  about  the  time  required  of  tliem 
for  District  matters.  There  are  still  ir.inj 
of  these  matters  which  can  be  delegated  to 
the  Commissioners,  thereby  relieving  the« 
committee  members.  Further,  they  must 
talce  into  account  that  Washington  is  their 
constituents'  city  also. 

Gentlemen,  we  urge  you  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  defeat  these  home  rule  meas- 
ures and  keep  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
becoming  a  political  football. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  membera 
of  the  committee,  for  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  the  views  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Citizens 
Association  (D.C.)  in  opposition  to  home 
rule. 


POSSIBILITY      THAT      EQUAL     PA'i' 
BELL  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  OF 
LAST  SESSION  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE 
AMEITOED 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ai'i 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
inj'  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  liKht  of  newly  uncovered  evidence,  it 
is  entirely  pcssible  that  the  equal  pay 
bill  and  the  civil  rights  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion v.'ill  have  to  be  amended  to  conform 
with  now  admitted  facts.  Time  magazine 
of  Seplrmber  3.  1965.  on  page  74.  carried 
an  article  regarding  Claudia  Cassidy,  art 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  final 
statement  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

when  she  (Mrs,  Cassidy)  retires,  the  Trib 
will  pay  a  high  compliment  to  her  energy 
and  enterprise.  It  will  assign  two  men  to 
cover  the  beat  that  until  now  has  been  han- 
dled by  one  woman. 

In  a  like  vein,  tiie  August  31  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star,  on  pageB-7,  carried  an 
article  referring  to  Nancy  Chen,  the  so- 
cial secretary  to  the  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor, who  is  returning  to  Harvard  to  take 
a  graduate  course  in  librai-y  science.  The 
Star  says,  and  I  quote: 

Tlie  rettirn  to  scholarship  will  mean  more 
freedom  for  Mrs.  Chen,  whose  place  at  the 
Eaibiissy  here  has  been  filled  by  two  men. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  actions  of 
the  past  year  have  been  in  vain.  'We  will 
.dimply  have  to  amend  the  laws. 
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HOLD  THAT  LINE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiiatiimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAG.AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  read  that  the  President  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  our  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  to  concentrate 
on  fiscal  caution  by  limiting  and  reduc- 
ing spending. 

With  the  budget  bumping  the  $100  bil- 
lion mark,  this  waining  is  lilghly  appro- 
priate. 

Most  significantly,  this  call  comes  at 
the  same  time  as  news  reports  of  in- 
creased troop  shipments  to  Vietnam  and 
follows  a  Presidential  request  from  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  $1.7  billion  to  pay 
the  war  costs. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  futm-e  costs  of 
this  military  effort  will  be  substantial  to 
say  the  least,  and  I  suggest  that  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  measure  its  impact  upon 
the  economy  and  upon  the  budget. 

Last  spring,  the  President  requested 
and  Congress  provided  $700  million  as  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  the 
noted  military  expert,  in  a  column  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  6.  1965,  Indi- 
cated that  a  supplemental  appropriation 
ranging  from  $2  to  $4  billion  would  be 
needed  next  January. 

Responsible  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  indicated  a  possible  price  tag  of 


SIO  to  812  billion  for  the  total  war  effort, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  states  that  the  Armed 
Forces  have  estimated  the  need  for  ap- 
propriations of  more  than  $12  billion  over 
the  period  of  the  next  several  years. 

Whatever  the  figure  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  increased 
spending  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
deny.  This  clearly  requires  a  searching 
examination  of  oiir  present  expenditures 
and  our  commitments  for  future 
spending. 

Already  total  appropriations  passed  by 
the  House  as  of  August  25,  1965,  are  $1 
billion  more  than  the  appropriations 
of  the  1964  session  and  the  current 
appropriations  do  not  include  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  which  will 
probably  approximate  $3.5  billion.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  deficit  for  the 
1965  fiscal  year  was  substantially  re- 
duced, and  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  has  greatly  improved,  never- 
theless It  is  on  the  coming  fiscal  year 
tliat  we  must  concentrate  our  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
which  I  have  discussed,  the  House,  not 
always  with  my  concurrence,  has  as- 
sumed obligations  for  the  new  health 
program,  has  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  poverty  program,  has  voted 
a  new  authoi-izatlon  for  tlie  Appalachia 
program,  and  has  passed  a  long-term 
4-year  extension  of  the  authorization 
for  the  farm  program. 

All  these  increases  have  come  after 
a  broad  scale  reduction  of  excise  and 
income  taxes  and  accompany  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  direct  debt  to  $314 
billion,  making  an  average  per  capita 
obligation  of  $1,635.35. 

Unle.'ss  we  exercise  restraint  in  ex- 
penditures and.  particularly,  in  author- 
izations for  future  spending,  the  readily 
foreseeable  development  of  our  effort  in 
Vietnam  might  well  involve  a  tax  in- 
crease or,  as  an  alternative,  a  vastly  ac- 
celerating and  harmful  inflation. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  clean 
off  our  desks,  turn  tlie  kej'  in  the  lock, 
and  go  home. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  RESOLUTION  TO 
AUTHORIZE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUC.'\'nON  AND  LABOR  TO 
LAUNCH  AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO 
CHAOnC  CONDITIONS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  HARA^ST  OF 
MICHIGAN  CUCUMBER  CROP 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education  to  launch  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  chaotic  conditions  in  con- 
nection with  the  harvest  of  the  Michigan 
cucumber  crop. 


This  Is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance 
and  I  hope  prompt  attention  will  be 
given  this  resolution.  Michigan  is  the 
Nation's  largest  producer  of  cucumber 
pickles  and  the  tragic  experience  of  the 
cucumber  growers  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  this  year  due  to  tlie  half- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  providing  labor,  ilireatens 
future  production. 

In  former  years  producers  have  had 
access  to  braceros  brought  into  the 
United  Slates  under  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  This  year  Michi- 
gan producers  were  made  the  guinea 
pig  in  a  bureaucratic  experiment  based 
on  the  belief  that  domestic  labor  could 
do  the  Job. 

Harvesting  cucumbers,  unlike  most 
farm  crops,  involves  stoop  labor.  The 
average  American  is  neither  psycholog- 
ically nor  physically  constituted  for  tills 
kind  of  labor  as  experience  has  .^hown. 
As  one  labor  supervisor  said.  "Some  peo- 
ple work  a  couple  of  hours,  decide  it  is  too 
touch  and  then  depart." 

It  apijears  that  Michigan  cucumber 
growers  have  been  the  victims  of  a  catch- 
all type  of  labor  recruitment.  In  one 
instance  stores  of  one  community  were 
looted  by  one  of  the  Labor  Department's 
"A"  teams.  Crime  has  increased  many 
fold  in  some  of  these  communities  where 
labor  has  been  sent  in. 

One  Justice  of  the  peace  wrote  me  that 
he  had  five  cases  Involving  migratory 
workers  on  the  morning  he  wrote  me. 
Tlie  welfare  director  of  one  county  has 
sent  me  a  plea  for  Federal  assistance  in 
the  payment  of  medical  and  hospital  ex- 
penses involving  these  workers. 

One  press  accoimt  says: 

Residents  are  plagued  with  drunks  on 
streets  and  disorderly  conduct  resulting  from 
drinking.  Three  migrant  workers  died  In 
•  he  last  3  days  from  drinking  paint  thinner. 

Such  reports  as  this  did  not  appear 
m  the  papers  when  the  bracero  program 
was  in  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  already  called  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  ur.eent  plea 
of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  with  re- 
spect to  harvesters  needed  for  the  Michi- 
gan apple  crop. 

Tills  morning  I  received  the  following 
petition  from  Michigan  cucumber  grow- 
ers which  reads  as  follows: 

AticusT  35, 1965. 
congressman  EtroRD  A.  Cedehberg, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  , 

D£AB  Sih:  We  the  undersigned  farmers  in 
the  congressional  district  which  you  repre- 
sent in  Michigan,  would  like  to  take  thla 
opportunity  to  express  our  objections  to  the 
current  limitation  on  foreign  workers  com- 
ing into  our  area  for  the  purpose  of  picking 
pickles. 

I  am  sure  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
importance  of  the  pickle  crop  both  to  the 
individual  farmowners  in  this  congressional 
district  and  to  Michigan's  economy  as  a 
whole.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  would 
like  to  Inform  you  of  the  following  objections 
that  we  have  to  the  present  methods  of 
using  local  teenage  labor  in  our  fields  for 
picking  pickles. 
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1.  The  great  majority  of  the  workers  ob- 
tained from  local  cities  refuse  to  put  forth 
an  honest  effort  to  earn  the  minimum-hourly 
wage  required  by  law  to  be  paid  to  ihem- 

2.  The  workers  that  are  available  are  un- 
reliable, unsteady,  and  show  a  great  lack  of 
Interest  In  their  work.  All  of  this  combined, 
causes,  perhaps,  the  greatest  problem  we  are 
having  with  the  type  of  labor  that  Is  now 
available.  This  problem  Is  that  the  fields  are 
not  being  picked  clean  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  crop  is  being  lost.  The  workers,  by 
their  lack  of  Interest  and  their  unwillingness 
to  do  a  complete  Job.  leave  too  many  pickles 
on  the  vines  on  the  first  pass  through  a  field. 
Even  after  they  are  brought  back  a  second 
time,  the  vines  are  not  picked  clean.  These 
problems  combined  requires  that  1  super- 
visor be  hired  for  each  15  or  20  workers. 
They  would  do  a  complete  Job  of  picking  the 
vines  clean  with  relatively  little  supervision. 

3.  A  field  of  braceros  would  pick  clean  in 
3  to  5  days,  would  take  the  workers  that  are 
now  avallablo  6  to  10  days  to  pick,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  crop  would  be  wasted  be- 
cause Ihe  picking  Is  not  clean. 

There  Is  great  concern  In  this  area  because 
the  pickle  crop  Is  one  that  Is  harvested  up 
to  the  first  frost  of  the  year.  The  workers 
now  available  must  return  to  school  on  the 
first  of  September,  and  we  are  quite  con- 
cerned as  to  what  workers  will  be  available 
after  that  time. 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  a  report  show- 
ing how  the  present  plan  of  using  local  and 
teenage  labor  as  a  replacement  for  foreign 
workers  has  failed  to  work  satisfactorily  la 
this  area.  In  fact,  we  anticipate  large  losses 
due  to  this  experiment  and  we  urgently  re- 
quest that  our  losses  be  confined  to  this  year, 
and  that  this  experiment  Is  not  prolonged. 

We  ask  that  you  personally  contact  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  express  our  views 
on  this  problem. 

BIGITERS 

Victor  Lutz.  Turner,  Mich. 
Edwin  O.  Peterson,  Tawas  City,  Mich. 
John  Swartz.  .'lu  Gres,  Mich. 
Lelr  Swartz,  Au  Grea.  Mlcl). 
Elmer  Swartz,  Au  Ores.  Mich. 
Orble  Swartz.  Au  Gres.  Mich. 
Fred  Glngerlch,  Au  Gres,  Mich. 
John  Butts.  Au  Gres.  Mich. 
Rudolph  Lutz.  Au  Gres.  Mich. 
Donald  Lutz.  Turner.  Mich. 
Marlln  Swartz.  Au  Gres,  Mich. 
Gary  Glngerlch.  Au  Gres.  Mich. 
Richard  Glngerlch.  Au  Gres.  Mich. 
Joseph  Glngerlch.  Au  Gres.  Mich. 
WUUam  M.  Brown.  Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Edwin  Swans.  Turner.  Mich. 
David  Swartz,  Au  Gres,  Mich. 
H.TroId  Schultes,  Turner,  Mich. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
picture  of  worthless  cucumbers.  They 
are  too  large  for  packing  as  pickles  but 
had  to  be  harvested  to  protect  the  vines. 
I  also  have  here  an  article  wliich  ap- 
peared in  the  Greenville  Daily  News  a 
few  days  ago  under  the  heading  "Pickle 
Growers  Facing  Losses."  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Pickle  GaowEas  Facing  Losses 
(By  Gene  Haiibley) 

Montcalm  pickle  producers  are  facing  the 
end  of  the  pickle  season  at  a  loss. 

Lack  of  qualified  help  has  forced  growers 
to  abandon  a  large  portion  of  total  acres 
planted. 

"Michigan  ranked  first  In  pickle  produc- 
tion until  this  year."  says  Leo  Jokel,  manager 
of  the  Carson  City  pickle  plant  for  Vlaslo 
Foods.  Inc. 


Both  Vlaalc  and  Michigan  Pickle  Co.  In 
Lakevlew  report  using  all  domestic  labor 
available,  and  It  Just  Isn't  working  out. 

Vlaslc  also  reports  planting  one-third  less 
total  acreage  than  last  year,  and  growers  are 
having  to  abandon  another  one-third  In  an 
attempt  to  save  others. 

About  50  percent  of  domestic  labor  im- 
ported from  the  southern  United  States  ar- 
rive in  Michigan  and  quit  their  Jobs  In  the 
pickle  fields  almost  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

"The  turnover  in  help,  and  schoolchildren 
returning  to  classes  creates  a  need  for  addi- 
tional labor  forces."  Jokel  added. 

Both  firms  report  good  luck  with  school- 
children, A  teams  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  The 
Mexicans  from  Texas  are  also  doing  a  good 
Job. 

Vlaslc's  biggest  problem  Is  turnover  and 
Inexperienced  help,  while  Michigan  Pickle 
Co.  lists  drunkenness  and  unwillingness  to 
work  as  Its  major  problems. 

The  Texas  people  are  returning  to  enroll 
their  children  in  school.  A  law  In  that  State 
Imposing  a  $100-per-day  fine  on  anyone 
keeping  children  out  of  school  Is  forcing  the 
better  crop  of  pickle  pickers  to  abandon  their 
Jobs. 

Lakevlew  residents  are  plagued  with 
drunlcs  on  streets  and  disorderly  conduct  re- 
sulting from  drinking. 

Three  migrant  workers  died  In  the  last  2 
days  from  drinking  paint  thinner. 

A  Lakevlew  storeowner  faces  a  line  of 
waiting  wine  buyers  each  day  when  he  opens 
up  about  Sam.  Another  line  forms  In  front 
of  his  store  about  1:30  p.m..  and  when  a  man 
is  drunk  he's  in  no  shape  to  pick  pickles  the 
next  day. 

One  Lakevlew  store  reports  selling  120  cases 
of  wine  a  week. 

Another  Lakevlew  resident  reports  seeing  a 
man  lulnating  on  the  main  street  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  Still  another  resi- 
dent reports  two  drunlcs  arguing  In  front  of 
his  house  about  4  a.m. 

Lakevlew  police  have  arrested  19  migrant 
workers  so  far  this  year  compared  to  only 
one  or  two  In  the  same  period  In  the  past. 

Carl  Davenport,  a  labor  representative  for 
Michigan  Pickle,  reports  the  Negro  help  work- 
ing out  quite  well.  "It's  the  others  creating 
the  problem."  he  says. 

Larger  pickles  and  weeds  are  killing  the 
vines.  Ordinarily  the  field  is  picked  every 
3  days.  The  rain,  combined  with  hot 
weather,  has  caused  pickles  to  grow  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

The  larger  plcklea  are  worthless.  Fields 
are  being  abandoned,  vines  are  dying. 

Unless  the  braceros  come  back,  or  the 
mechanized  pickle  pickers  are  ready  by  next 
year,  the  pickle  producer  will  receive  another 
tough  blow. 

Producers  expect  to  be  able  to  report  their 
exact  losses  In  about  10  days. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  WlrtB  was 
urged  by  Senator  Philip  A.  HAax.  Democrat, 
of  Michigan,  to  make  sure  sufficient  labor 
would  be  available  next  year  to  harvest  Mich- 
igan cucumbers. 


OECLAHOMA  REALLY  HAS  SOME- 
THING TO  SING  ABOUT 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext«nd  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
t-o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Okla- 
homa really  has  something  to  sing  about. 


Particularly  Enid.  Okla.,  my  hometown, 
for  this  Is  also  the  hometown  of  Owen  K. 
Garriott.  .iust  chosen  as  one  of  the  first  ■• 
scientist-astronauts  to  make  lunar  ex- 
periments. 

What  a  wonderfully  warm  feeling  :t 
is  for  my  wife  and  me  to  recall  that  the 
kids  in  our  neighborhood  used  to  refer 
to  Owen  as  "the  brain"  at  Enid  High 
School.  And.  indeed,  Owen  was  "the 
brain."  and  offered  proof  of  this  fact  by 
turning  up  first  on  any  honor  list  pre- 
pared during  his  schooldays.  I  just 
do  not  think  he  ever  played  "second 
fiddle." 

Of  course,  all  his  friends  and  his 
family  there  in  Enid  always  knew  Owen 
was  going  to  make  30od — we  just  did  not 
know  at  what  level  or  when.  We  kept 
watching  Owen  as  he  sailed  through 
school  and  college,  took  up  a  very  suc- 
cessful career — and  we  were  elated  that 
he  became  Professor  Garriott  at  the  age 
of  34  at  Stanford  University.  But  we 
certainly  did  not  anticipate  that  Owen 
K.  Garriott,  electrical  engineering  pro- 
fessor, was  destined  for  the  moon.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  the  sky  really  is  the 
limit  for  Owen. 

It  has  been  said  that  behind  every  suc- 
cessful man  is  a  good  woman.  Owen's 
wife,  the  former  Mary  Helen  Walker,  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  A. 
Rex  Walker,  two  of  my  very  best  life- 
long friends.  During  the  time  Mary 
Helen  was  growing  up  they  lived  less 
than  a  block  from  us.  She  was  a  verj- 
attractive,  popular,  and  outstanding  girl 
and  student.  A  team  composed  of  Owen 
and  Mary  Helen  would  simply  have  to  be 
successful. 

I  just  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
say  in  the  daily  Congressional  Record 
that  the  folks  back  home  in  Enid  are 
really  proud  of  Owen  and  Mary  Helen; 
and  I  am  especially  honored  to  say  they 
grew  up  in  Enid,  along  with  my  okti  son 
and  daughter.    Congratulations,  Owen. 


UPPER  MICHIGAN— PART  H    \ 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  recently  received  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  mailed  to  133,606  of  my 
constituents  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  reflecting  their 
opinions  on  several  of  the  major  issues 
of  this  session  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  were  re- 
ceived from  more  than  17,000  persons, 
or  13  percent  of  those  receiving  them. 
I  believe  the  results  of  these  replies  is 
worthy  of  study  by  all  Members  of  this 
body  and  anyone  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  northern  Michigan.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
such  an  extensive  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  interests  and  opinion  of  the  people 
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in  the    22-coimty    11th    Congressional  The  following  table  is  a  breakdown  of 

District  of  Michigan.  the  replies  from  the  district: 

The  following  questions  were  printed 
on  a  preaddressed  return-mail  card. 
Residents  were  asked  to  answer  by 
checking  a  "yes"  or  "no"  box  to  indicate 
if  they  favored  or  opposed  the  question. 

Question  1 :  Do  you  favor  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  the  aged,  administered 
under  the  social  security  system  as  re- 
cently passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives? To  this  question  10,529  persons 
answered  in  favor.  61.42  percent;  5,787 
against,  33.76  percent,  and  824  with  no 
opinion.  4.80  percent. 

Question  2:  Do  you  favor  amending 

imniigration  laws  to  base  admission  on  CONTINUED   ECONOMIC    PROSPER- 

slcilis  rather  than  country  of  birth?   This  nFrisiON   to 

question  brought  9.903  favorable  answers,  It^L^f -f^TcTe              DECISION    IN 

57.70  percent;  4.903  against,  28  60  per-  &lEtL  CRISIS 

cent;  and  2,334  with  no  opinion.  13.60  Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 

percent.  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

Question  3:  Do  you  favor  mine  safety  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

legislation  to  apply  to  Iron  and  copper  my  remarks. 

mining?    As  to  this  question  14,895  per-  The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

sons  replied  in  favor,  86.90  percent;  707  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

agairiAt.  4.12  percent;  and  with  no  opin-  Oklahoma? 

ion  1.538, 8.97  percent.  There  was  no  objection. 

Question  4:  Do  you  favor  removal  of  Mr-  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 

the  tolls  from  the  Mackinac  Bridge  to  cans  are  currently  enjoying  the  longest 

allow   free  .  crossing?     Concerning   this  continuous  economic  expansion  In  our 

question  1^271  were  In  favor.  77.42  per-  historj'.      For    54    months — more    than 

cent;  3,252  against.  18.90  percent:  and  4'2  years — our  prosperity  has  been  grow- 

with  no  opinion  647  or,  3.77  percent.  ing  without  pause.     Fronts  are  larger. 

Question  5 :  Do  you  favor  creation  of  Wages  are  higher.   Employment  is  rising, 

my  proposed  Upper  Great  Lakes  Author-  Whether  this  unprecedented   expan- 

ity  to  help  promote  our  economic  devel-  slon  is  to  continue,  or  whether  It  is  to 

opment  as  U  being  done  in  the  Appa-  falter,  or  even  be  reversed,  may  well  de- 

lachia  resion?   RefeiTing  to  this  question  pend  on  the  decision  reached  during  the 

it  brought  13,857  In  favor,  80.84  percent;  next  week  by  representatives  of  the  steel 

1,883  were  against,  10.98  percent;  and  industry  and  steel  unions, 

irtth  no  opinion  1,400  or,  8.16  percent.  Without   the  timely   Intervention   of 

Question  6;  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  President  Johnson  on  Monday  of  this 

law  requiring  registration  and  control  of  week,  we  would  now  be  in  the  midst  of 

the   sale   of   firearms?     This   question  a  nationwide   steel  strike,  the   end   of 

proved  to  have  9.710  favorable  answers,  which  none  could  foresee.    The  repre- 

56.65  percent;  6.891  against.  40.20  per-  seniatives  of  labor  and  of  management 

cent;  and  539  with  no  opinion.  3.14  per-  honored  the  President's  request  for  an 

cent.  8-day  extension  of  the  negotiations,  and 

Question  6;  Do  you  favor  an  expanded  these  negotiations  are  now  in  progress. 

State-Federal  program  to  control  water  The  President  has  congratiUated  man- 

and  air  pollution?  This  question  brought  agement  and  labor  alike  for  their  recog- 

15.459  favorable  answers.  90.19  percent;  nition  of  the  public  interest  in  continu- 

844  against,  4.92  percent;  and  837  with  ing  to  negotiate.    I  should  like  to  urge 

no  opinion.  4.88  percent.  that  during  the  course  of  these  negotia- 

Questlon  8:  Do  you  favor  President  tlons  both  management  and  labor  con- 
Johnson's  voting  rights  bill  to  insure  the  sider  their  own  interests — which  are,  in 
right  of  all  citizens  to  register  to  vote?  my  opinion,  identical  with  the  interests 
To  this  question,  14,974  persons  answered  of  the  public. 

in  favor.  87.30  ijcrccnt:    1,452  against.  Our  interests  are  the  same  because  we 

8.47  percent;  and  894  with  no  opinion,  have  all  profited  alike  from  more  than 

5.21  percent.  4   years  of   economic  growth — and   we 

Question  9:  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  should  all  suffer  alike  were  that  expan- 

closing  of  11  of  the  Nation's  veterans  slon  now  to  be  cut  off.    This  Is  true  for 

hospitals  and  other  related   facilities?  all  of  the  negotiators,  whether  they  sit 

Concerning  this  question,  5.256  persons  on  management's  side  of  the  table  or  on 

were    in    favor.    30.66    percent;     9,671  labor's. 

against.  56.42  percent:   and  2.213  with  Labor  has  gained  both  higher  wages 

no  opinion,  12.91  percent.  and  more  jobs.   For  8  long  years  prior  to 

Question  10:  Do  you  favor  continued  the  present  expansion,  employment  in 
expansion  of  the  Federal  educational  pro-  the  steel  industry  was  stagnant  or  de- 
gram  bcsun  by  the  recently  enacted  El-  cUning.  Yet  last  year  emplo>Tnent  rose 
ementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act?  'by  36.000  jobs,  and  in  the  first  half  of 
As  to  this  question,  11,260  persons  re-  this  year  there  were  59,000  more  jobs 
Plied  in  favor.  65.69  percent;  3,672  than  in  the  first  half  of  1964.  Weekly 
against.  21.42  percent;  and  with  no  opin-  earnings  In  the  steel  industry  averaged 
ion.  2,208, 12.88  percent.  $145  during  the  first  half  of  this  year. 


and  the  last  year  the  average  hourly 
earnings  of  stcelworkers  exceeded  the 
average  for  all  manufacturing  by  33  per- 
cent. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  continuous  expansion  which 
the  policies  of  this  administration  have 
brought  about.  Those  policies  and  that 
expansion  have  dramatically  affected  the 
prosperity  of  the  major  steel-producing 
centers  of  tlie  Nation. 

Between  June  1961  and  Jime  of  this 
year,  for  example,  unemployment  fell 
from  nearly  12  percent  to  less  than  4 
percent  in  Pittsburgli;  from  nearly  7  per- 
cent to  less  than  3  percent  in  Gary,  Ind.; 
and  from  almost  9  percent  to  less  than 
3  percent  in  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Finally,  to  cite  one  more  dramatic  ex- 
ample, last  July  Johnstown.  Pa.,  was 
removed  from  the  list  of  areas  with  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
for  the  first  time  in  12  years. 

The  expanding  economy  and  the  public 
policies  which  have  stimulated  and  sus- 
tained it  have  also  benefited  manage- 
ment no  less  than  labor.  Large  cuts  in 
personal  income  taxes  during  the  past 
2  years  have  greatly  increased  the  de- 
mand for  consumer  goods  made  of  steel. 
Excise  tax  cuts  in  1965  and  in  future 
years — made  possible  only  by  our  grow- 
ing prosperity— will  further  increase  the 
demand  for  automobiles,  household  ap- 
pliances, and  other  steel  consuming 
products. 

The  steel  industry  and  its  investors 
have  also  profited  enormously  from  Gov- 
ernment tax  policies  in  recent  years.  We 
have  revised  depreciation  guidelines  for 
tax  purposes,  provided  tax  credits  for  in- 
vestment and  made  large-scale  reduc- 
tions in  coi-porate  taxes.  These  actions 
will  reduce  the  steel  industry's  taxes  by 
S320  million  this  year  alone — equal  to 
more  than  S3  per  ton  of  steel  shipped. 
The  accumulated  benefits  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry from  1962  to  the  end  of  this  year 
would  amount  to  more  than  $900  million. 

Nothing  now  separating  the  demands 
of  the  unions  and  the  offer  of  manage- 
ment can  conceivably  be  so  great  as  to 
risk  destruction  of  all  that  we  have  built. 
If,  within  the  next  7  days,  the  negotiators 
cannot  compromi'^e  their  differences  and 
a  strike  is  called,  nearly  half  a  million 
men  v.u;  immediately  become  idle  in  the 
steel  industry.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
more  will  lose  their  jobs  as  other  steel 
users  exhaust  their  Inventories. 

Our  economists  have  estimated  that  a 
steel  strike  will  immediately  cut  our  in- 
dustrial output  by  more  than  4  percent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  wiping  out  the 
entire  gain  scored  by  our  expamding 
economy  during  the  first  7  months  of  this 
year.  A  prolonged  strike — or.  for  that 
matter,  even  a  short  one — will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  increased  importation 
of  foreign  steel.  This  will  be  immedi- 
ately harmful  to  our  already  delicate 
balance-of-payments  problem.  And  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  sales  lost  to 
foreign  steel  suppliers  are  never  fully 
regained. 

Thus,  whatever  settlement  might  be 
reached  as  a  result  of  a  strike  will  be 
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at  the  eicpense  of  us  all.  There  will  be 
no  winner  of  such  a  strike.  Manage- 
ment will  lose.  Labor  will  lose.  And 
every  other  American  will  also  lose. 

I  ur^e.  therefore,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  both  management  and  labor  use 
the  hours  remaining  to  them  to  achieve 
a  fair  and  honorable  settlement  of  their 
differences.  And  I  urge  them  to  do  this 
not  merely  because  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest but  because  it  is  in  the  Interest  of 
every  steel  worker,  every  manager,  and 
every  investor  m  the  industry. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  USED  AS  A 

MEANS  OF  ATTEMPTED  BLACK- 
MAIL 

Mr.  HALL.  Ml'.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
most  Members  of  this  House  were  aghast 
and  astonished  by  the  news  this  morn- 
ing, that  our  'foreign  aid"  giveaway  pro- 
gram has  been  used  as  a  means  of 
attempted  blackmail,  rather  than  for  the 
humanitarian  reasons  advaiiced  every 
year  as  the  basis  for  its  conception. 

I  refer  to  the  news  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  was  caught  with  Its 
■petticoat"  showing  in  Singapore.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press  report, 
Singapore  Prime  Minister  Lee  demanded 
S33  million  in  foreign  aid  in  1960.  in  re- 
turn for  his  Government's  silence  and 
the  release  of  a  CIA  agent  caught  trying 
to  buy  Infonnation. 

The  United  States  countered  with  an 
offer  of  S3  million,  which  Lee  apparently 
regarded  as  an  insult.  Wlien  L«e  made 
the  charge  this  week,  our  State  Depart- 
ment hastily  called  It  false,  then  had  to 
backtrack  when  Lee  himself  produced  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
Forei^rn  Affairs  Subcommittee  plans  to 
hold  closed  hearings  to  obtain  an  expla- 
nation from  responsible  officials.  I  hope 
they  get  more  than  pin-striped  trouser 
doubletalk. 

Perhaps  one  of  these  days  the  frequent 
calls  for  congressional  investigation  of 
the  State  Department  will  be  heeded. 

Certaiiily  this  latest  incident  is  fur- 
ther proof  that  such  an  investigation  is 
needed,  and  comes  at  a  time  just  prior 
to  this  body  considering  our  annual  give- 
away appropriation  in  our  recurrent  ef- 
fort to  buy  image  instead  of  command- 
ing respect. 


THE  RISING  PRICES  OF  POOD 
Mrs.   BOLTON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the   request  of  the   gentlewoman  from 

Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  what  the  majority 
leader  has  told  us.  With  him  we  are  all 
hoping  that  the  steel  strike  will  not  come 
about,  but  that  commonsense  will  pre- 
vail and  that  an  honest  realization  of 
what  such  a  strike  would  do  to  the  men 
and  women  who  would  be  most  af- 
fected— the  workers — bring  a  settlement. 

The  gentleman  in  the  beginning  of  his 
remarks  spoke  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  labor  being  employed,  and  of 
the  Increase  in  the  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  United  States  today.  We  are 
told  there  is  a  lot  of  money  everj-where. 
But  I  am  wondering  why  food  prices 
have  to  go  up.  and  up.  and  up.  Prac- 
tically every  bit  of  our  food  is  at  truly 
exorbitant  prices  in  the  market. 

The  two  things  do  not  go  together  very 
well.  Our  women  are  t>ecomlng  angry 
as  well  as  deeply  disheartened  as  it  grows 
more  and  more  difficult  to  feed  their 
families.  We  have  been  informed  that 
this  last  increase  is  the  fourth  in  a  row. 
If  this  rate  continues  for  12  months  it 
will  have  been  the  greatest  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  15  years.  Perhaps 
I  am  slow  in  understanding  how  these 
two  situations  can  exist  at  the  same  time. 
Continuing  increase  of  prosperity  with 
poverty  everywhere  and  prices  rising  like 
a  miasma  all  about  us. 


THE  STEEL  SITUATION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to'  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  join  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs, 
Bolton]  in  commenting  on  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  majoiity  leader  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Albert.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert!  says  tliis  country 
is  wallowing  in  prosperity  wiille  at  the 
some  time  Congress  is  voting  through 
programs  and  expanding  others  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  allegedly  to  take  care  of  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  said  to  be  povei-ty 
stricken. 

Mr.  Sfieaker.  even  the  Democrat  lead- 
ersWp  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  If 
there  Is  prosperity  in  this  country  it  is 
on  borrowed  time  and  borrowed  money. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  mortgaging  the  fu- 
ture of  our  children  and  their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  in  the  earnest  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  strike,  but  let  me  .say 
that  continued  borrowing  and  deficit 
spending  in  the  billions  of  dollars  can 
only  result  In  increasing  Inflation.  In- 
evitably, there  is  nothing  the  steel  manu- 
facturers can  do  except  increase  the  price 
of  their  products. 

How  many  more  times  are  we  to  be 
told  that  we  live  in  a  nation  reeking  with 
prosperity  when  the  cold,  liard  figures 
show  that  the  public  and  private  debt  Is 
more   than   SI. 200   bUllon?    When   the 
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facts  of  life  show  that  this  Nation's  Fed- 
eral debt  alone  exceeds  the  governmental 
debts  of  all  other  governmental  debt  in 
the  world? 

SELLING   rO  THE  REDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
witnessing  a  deliberate  weakening  of  the 
export  control  program,  which  was 
created  to  place  needed  controls  on  the 
flow  of  equipment,  goods,  and  technical 
data  to  the  Red  bloc.  In  fact,  a  con- 
certed effort  Is  underway  to  virtually 
read  the  export  control  program  out  of 
existence  as  an  effective  tool  of  dealing 
with  the  Communist  menace. 

The  administration,  according  to  the 
latest  reports,  has  agreed  to  make  large 
sales  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Red  nations  which  would  help  the 
Reds  out  of  difficulties  caused  by  crop 
.shortages. 

Of  even  greater  significance  from  a 
long-range  point  of  view  are  the  many 
other  items  being  cleared  for  sale  to 
Communist  nations,  including  a  variety 
of  advanced  technologies,  specialized 
machinery  and  equipment,  industrial 
plants  and  related  items,  and  goods,  and 
data. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  we  have 
cooperated  extensively  in  helping  them 
shore  up  their  economy  and  overall 
strength  In  vital  areas. 

A  very  important  study  was  imder- 
taken  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control.  87th  Congress,  to  review 
our  entire  export  control  program  and 
make  recommendations  wljere  it  found 
are?jj  of  concern  and  need  for  improve- 
ment. I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  that 
committee. 

The  select  committee,  which  wa.s  com- 
ix)sed  of  three  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans, conducted  the  stixdy  and  filed 
a  report  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives containing  some  highly  significant 
findings  and  recommendations. 

With  regard  to  the  overall  effort  of 
the  Communist  bloc  to  subvert  the  iree 
world,  the  committee  said: 

It  malces  no  more  sense  to  strengtben  the 
economic  potential  ot  our  cold  war  Com- 
munist enemies  than  to  arm  them;  and  yet 
the  select  committee  has  found  glaring 
Instances  where  we  have  economicaKy 
strengthened  countries  In  the  Soviet  bloc. 

It  was  found  that  major  stress  was 
placed  by  the  bloc  countries  on  obtaining 
technical  data  from  the  United  States. 
The  select  committee  said  about  this: 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  rnore 
effectively  control  the  e.vports  ol  technical 
data.  The  furnishing  of  plans,  speclflca- 
tions.  and  production  details  of  strategic 
items  to  the  Soviet  bloc  In  many  Instances 
has  given  as  much  or  more  advantage  to 
those  countries  as  the  shipment  of  tbe 
commodities   themselves. 

To  underscore  the  need  for  the  free 
imtions  as  a  whole  to  Join  in  opposing 
and  maintaining  needed  controls  on  the 
efforts  of  the  bloc  nations  to  engage  in 
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selective  buying  from  the  West  to  fulfill 
its  critical  needs,  the  select  committee 

stated: 

The  select  committee  urges  that  our  Gov- 
ernment take  6  firm  position  with  our  allies 
to  extend  and  make  more  effective  Interna- 
tloD^l  control  of  export  of  strategic  com- 
modities to  Communist  countries,  including 
Cuos. 

The  Communist  bloc  countries  often 
.seek  to  obtain  single  copies  or  limited 
quantities  of  items  from  the  West  which 
can  be  used  as  modeis^  or  prototypes  for 
Its  industry.  The  select  committee 
itconimended: 

similarly,  the  select  committee  recom- 
mends tight  control  over  export  of  proto- 
types of  single  units  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. An  extraordinary  number  of  single 
units  or  small  numbers  ot  items  in  the  scl- 
enuflc  and  complex  mechanical  categories 
which  could  serve  as  models  or  prototypes 
have  been  licensed  for  shipment  to  these 
countries  In  the  past. 

These  recommendations,  which  em- 
body only  some  of  the  conunittee's  major 
views,  are  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were 
at  the  time  the  report  was  filed,  even 
more  so.  Yet  they  have  been  largely 
Ignored. 

The  President  said  at  a  recent  press 
conference  on  Augtist  25: 

Our  economic  strength  ia  the  keystone  of 
frec!  world  peace. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  that  observa- 
tion. It  is  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  economic  strength  of  a  na- 
tion is  the  key  to  its  overall  strength, 
militarily,  politically,  and  otherwise. 

However,  it  Is  also  true  that  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  U.S  S.R.  and  its 
satellites  is  the  key  to  the  overall  strength 
of  the  bloc.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this 
is  why  they  are  feverishly  attempting  to 
build  up  their  economic  base.  To  do  this 
Uiey  are  turning  to  the  free  world. 

The  Communist  system,  in  essence, 
depends  on  totalitarian  economic  plan- 
ning. The  plan  of  the  Communist  bloc 
is  to  strengthen  Itself  by  centralizing  the 
various  capabilities  within  the  nation 
best  equipped  to  handle  them.  This  not 
only  creates  more  efficient  uses  of  the 
resources  available  to  the  bloc  but  also 
produces  increased  suESclency  of  the  bloc 
to  act  as  a  whole.  Trade  with  the  out- 
side is  used  to  augment  their  needs,  pref- 
erably on  a  temporary  or  case-by-case 
basis,  to  help  overcome  shortages  or  build 
up  critical  areas  of  their  industries. 

What  is  not  fully  known  or  appreci- 
ated, however,  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
administration  has  gone  toward  comply- 
ing with  their  wishes. 

As  part  of  this,  increasingly,  you  are 
seeing  campaigns  being  launched  to  at- 
tempt to  sell  American  industry  and  the 
public  on  the  idea  of  trading  with  the 
Communist  bloc.  We  are  subjected  to 
an  onslaught  of  phrases  about  building 
bridges  to  the  East,  that  It  is  in  our  inter- 
est to  sell  to  the  Communists,  that  we 
should  engage  In  what  is  called  peaceful 
trade,  and  so  forth.  Bars  on  our  con- 
trols on  trade  with  the  Reds  relating  to 
areas  they  are  In  need  of  buying  from 
the  West  are  being  steadily  lowered. 
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Just  consider  some  of  the  following  ex- 
amples of  licenses  that  have  been  issued 
to  sell  to  the  Communists.  The  decisions 
made  on  these  proposed  shipments  are, 
in  my  view,  open  to  serious  question. 

An  export  license  was  issued  on  July  8, 
1965,  authorizing  the  shipment  of  chemi- 
cal woodpulp  to  the  Soviet  Union  valued 
at  $3,375,000.  The  chemical  pulpwood 
is  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon 
tire  cord  which,  in  turn,  is  used  in  the 
production  of  tires.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  issued  the  export  li- 
cense, has  no  information  concerning 
the  size  of  tires  to  be  produced.  How- 
ever, the  rayon  cord  is  usable  to  produce 
both  passenger  car  and  truck  tires.  Ob- 
viously, any  tires  produced  would  have 
an  important  use  in  the  Soviet  military 
and  economic  buildup.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  this  pulpwood  was  to  have  gone 
late  in  August.  Three  subsequent  ship- 
ments are  scheduled  for  September.  Oc- 
tober, and  November. 

On  July  13,  1965,  the  Department 
issued  a  license  authorizing  shipment  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  of  grinding  machines  valued 
at  82,436,800.  These  machines  are  used 
in  the  grinding  of  automotive  crank- 
shafts and  camshafts,  which  are  two  of 
the  most  critical  precision  components  of 
a  motor.  The  equipment  was  authorized 
for  shipment  to  Moscow  for  use  In  manu- 
facturing passenger  automobiles  and 
light  trucks.  Again,  both  of  these  have 
various  uses,  economic  and  military. 

In  May  of  tliis  year  a  license  was  issued 
to  authorize  shipping  of  technical  data  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  use  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  an  ethylene  plant.  The 
plant  is  to  produce  ethylene  by  cracking 
of  heavy  petroleimi  oU.  One  million 
metric  tons  of  heavy-  oil  annually  would 
be  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  ethyl- 
ene production  would  be  240.000  metric 
tons  per  year.  The  plant  would  also 
produce  other  gases  such  as  hydrogen 
propane,  propylene,  butane,  butylenes 
and  some  gasoline.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  does  not  know  what  the  end 
use  of  the  products  would  be.  though  it 
commented  that  some  of  the  major  end 
products  are  plastic,  petrochemicals  and 
synthetic  fibeis.  ^»,.^ 

Earlier,  in  April,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  issued  a  license  to  authorize 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  technical 
data  for  the  deagn  and  erection  of  a 
plant  txi  manufacture  4,000  tons  annually 
of  para-chloroanillne  and  2,500  tons 
annually  of  di-chloroaniline.  Among  the 
uses  of  these  chemicals  Is  the  production 
of  herbicides,  or  weed  killers,  though  no 
specific  information  as  to  their  end  use 
was  furnished  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

Several  months  ago  the  Department  of 
Commerce  also  issued  a  license  to  au- 
thorize selUng  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  technical 
data  for  the  production  of  what  was 
listed  by  the  Department  merely  as 
chemical  products.  It  turned  out  that 
the  technical  data  licensed  for  export 
was  for  the  production  of  various  items 
used  to  produce  polystyrene.  In  response 
to  my  request  for  information  on  the  end 
use.  I  was  informed  not  what  the  poly- 


styrene would  be  used  for,  but  merely 
what  some  ol  its  applications  are  such  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  refrigerators,  air 
conditioners,  containers  of  many  sorts, 
packaging  for  dishes,  records,  electronic 
coils,  and  others. 

What  the  Department  of  Conmierce  did 
not  say.  however,  is  that  polystyrene  has 
a  large  variety  of  direct  miliiai->'  and  in- 
dustrial u.ses.  It  is  used,  for  example,  as 
a  binder  in  explosives.  Accorditu'  to  the 
Air  Force  it  is  used  t-o  insulate  the  ex- 
terior walls  of  large  buildings.  Polysty- 
rene is  used  by  the  Army  as  an  adapter 
for  attachment  of  fuses  to  demolition 
blocks.  The  Nazis  used  it  as  an  ignitor 
for  the  V-2  rockets  and  for  nonmagnetic 
mines  during  World  War  II. 

Polystyrene  capacitors  are  used  in  the 
Minuteman  program.  Containers  made 
out  of  this  tyi^e  of  material  have  been 
found  by  our  Armed  Forces  to  be  capable 
of  safely  holding  comparatively  large 
loads  of  explosive  materials.  Polysty- 
rene is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain land  mines  wliich  are  fired  by  remote 
control.  Polystyrene  foam  has  been 
foimd  to  be  an  economical  and  light- 
weight material  to  replace  wooden  and 
steel  containers  to  hold  submarine  smoke 
and  illumination  signals  and  marine  lo- 
cation markers.  These  are  only  some  of 
the  many  uses  of  this  highly  versatile  and 
useful  product. 

A  Ucensc  was  recently  issued  authoriz- 
ing selling  technical  data  to  the  Soviet 
zone  of  Germany  to  build  a  fertilizer 
plant.  The  data  was  for  a  phasphoric 
acid  plant  with  a  capacity  cf  20.000  tons 
annually  for  use  in  the  production  of 
various  phosphate  fertilizers. 

On  the  subject  of  fertilizer  equipment. 
in  1963  the  Commerce  Department  issued 
a  license  authorizing  exportation  to  the 
U.S.5.R.  of  S9.5  million  of  highly  auto- 
mated mining  machinery  for  use  in 
mining  potash  for  fertilizer  purposes. 
The  Department  admitted  that  the 
equipment  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  potential  of  the 
bloc.  This  license  was  granted  after 
Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  Freeman  toured 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  1963  and  on  his  return 
stated  that  Soviet  Leader  Khrushchev 
said  strong  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
agriculture  during  the  upcoming  5  years. 
It  was  also  at  about  that  time  in  1963. 
that  the  big  United  States-Soviet  wheat 
deal  was  announced. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  nation  which  has  re- 
ceived special  treatment  in  the  granting 
of  export  licen.ses  and.  as  a  result,  a  large 
amount  of  goods  and  materials  have  been 
flowing  to  that  nation. 

Copper  is  a  very  vital  product  for  both 
domestic  and  military  uses.  In  fact.  It , 
was  recently  reported,  on  August  17.  that 
because  of  the  escalation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  Commerce  Department  or- 
dered manufacturers  of  basic  copiJer 
products  to  increase  by  10  percent,  on 
the  average,  the  proportion  of  their  pro- 
ductive facilities  that  is  set  aside  to  fill 
military  orders. 

Yet.  over  the  last  2  months,  during 
July  and  Augiist.  12  licenses  were  granted 
authorizing  shipment  of  copper  scrap  to 
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Yugoslavia  valued  at  $5,436,960.  Wliat 
Is  moi-e.  although  Yugoslavia  claims  It 
has  insufficient  copper  supplies  to  meet 
domestic  requirements,  it  is  a  net  ex- 
porter of  semifinished  and  finished  cop- 
per products.  About  one-third  of  its 
exports  goes  to  CommunLst  countries, 
principally  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Yueoslavia  plans  to  increase 
Its  copper  production. 

It  is  stated  In  the  Report  Control  re- 
port for  the  second  quarter  of  1965.  just 
released,  that  an  application  for  export 
of  copper  scrap  valued  at  S481.388  to 
Hungary  had  been  denied.  But  what 
Is  the  good  of  such  action  if  copper  scrap 
can  flow  into  the  Communist  bloc 
through  Yugoslavia. 

Last  .vear,  in  the  spring  of  1964.  the 
administration  picked  out  Rumania  as  a 
country  to  which  special  treatment  would 
also  be  given.  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Rumania  met  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  sell  to  Rumania 
a  large  variety  of  items  Rumania  needs 
to  build  up  its  Industries,  The  Depart- 
ment of  State,  on  June  1.  1964.  issued  an 
announcement  of  Items  that  the  United 
States  agreed  to  sell  to  Rumania.  Sub- 
sequently, many  e.xport  licenses  author- 
izing shipments  to  Rumania  have  been 
Issued, 

One  of  the  bl?  deals  that  was  piu";hed 
by  the  administration  was  the  negotia- 
tions to  sell  Communist  Rumania  a  $50 
million  synthetic  rubber  plant,  a  plant  to 
manufacture  polylsoprene.  This  is  a 
synthetic  rubber  reported  to  be  very  close 
In  performance  to  inibber,  and  is  u.'ied 
for  heavy  duty  jobs  such  as  tires  for 
trucks  and  aircraft. 

The  deal  fell  through  when  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  !■  Rubber  Co,  halted  negotia- 
tions with  the  Rumanians,  The  reason 
generally  is  attributed  to  public  feeling 
against  such  a  deal.  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  had  earlier  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  proposal  saying  It  refused 
to  sell  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  to  Ru- 
mania because  "you  cannot  put  a  price 
tag  on  freedom."  The  synthetic  rubber 
plant  was  to  have  been  part  of  a  petro- 
leum-chemical complex  in  Rumania  in 
the  rich  Ploesti  oil  fields,  which  was  a 
prime  allied  bombing  target  in  World 
War  n. 

Another  element  In  the  complex  ap- 
parently is  all  set  to  go.  however.  It 
is  a  S22.5  million  petroleum  cracking 
unit  to  be  sold  to  Rumania  by  the  Uni- 
versal Oil  Products  Corp.  of  Des  Plalnes. 
111.  An  export  license  has  been  granted 
and  details  of  this  contract  were  final- 
ized on  July  22.  1965.  Not  only  is  this 
unit,  having  a  capacity  of  1.100.000  met- 
ric tons  per  year,  to  be  sold  to  Rumania, 
but  credit  wUl  be  extended  to  Rumania 
for  S16.2  million  of  the  purchase  price. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  is  guaranteeing 
repayment  of  this  amount,  plus  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  6  percent,  over  a  period 
of  7  Vi  years. 

A  compressor  for  use  in  a  Rumanian 
polyethylene  plant  was  authorized  for 
shipment  to  Rumania  under  a  license 
issued  August  2,  1965.  This  Is  a  plant 
which  is  to  produce  72,000  metric  tons 


of  polyethylene  per  year  using  a  high- 
pressure  process.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  no  further  information 
about  the  plant  nor  about  the  end  use 
of  the  products  in  Rumania.  The  license 
authorizes  shipment  of  the  technical 
data  to  Ploesti,  the  area  of  Rumania's 
oilfields. 

Technical  data  for  an  urea  fertilizer 
plant  was  authorized  for  shipment  to 
Rumania  by  a  Department  of  Commerce 
license  issued  July  19  of  this  year.  The 
technical  data  is  for  a  process  for  making 
urea  by  chemical  reaction  of  ammonia 
and  carbon  dioxide.  The  plant  is  to 
have  a  capacity  of  900  metric  tons  of 
uiea  per  day.  Urea  is  a  nitrogen  fertil- 
izer which  can  be  mixed  with  other  fer- 
tilizer components  containing  phospho- 
rus and  potassium  to  make  a  balanced 
fertilizer.  This  is  one  of  the  items  of 
technical  data  the  United  States  agreed 
to  furnish  to  Rumania  last  year  in  the 
agreement  announced  June  1.  1964.  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

Earher  this  year,  in  March,  the  De- 
partment issued  a  license  authorizing  the 
sending  of  technical  data  to  Rumania  for 
methane  pipeline  booster  station.  The 
booster  station  is  a  unit  comprised  of  a 
4.850  horsepower  gas  turbine  driving  a 
centi'ifugal  compressor  to  boost  the  pres- 
sure on  a  20-inch  diameter  pipeline 
carrj-ing  methane  to  Rumanian  indus- 
trial facilities.  The  end  use  of  the  me- 
thane is  for  Rumania's  metallurgical 
plants  and  as  a  starting  raw  material  for 
petrochemical  processes,  including  chem- 
ical fertilizers.  The  Department  does  not 
know  the  route  the  pipeline  will  take. 

Oil  production  equipment  has  been  one 
of  the  major  areas  in  which  Rumania  is 
seeking  to  buy  data  and  equipment  from 
us  and  which  the  administration  last 
year  agreed  to  supply  to  Rumania.  Re- 
cently over  a  5-day  period,  from  July  29 
to  August  2,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce issued  12  separ.ite  licenses  for  oil 
drilling  and  production  equipment  to  be 
sent  to  Bucharest,  Rumania. 

These  items  and  their  value  are:  Drill- 
ing weight  indicators.  S7 1.229;  fishing 
tools  for  oil  well  drilling,  S2,660;  spare 
parts  to  accompanj-  truck-mounted  well 
logging  unit,  $8,909;  mud  pit  volume  to- 
talizer and  mud  weighing  device,  S4.650; 
drilling  controls  and  spare  parts,  $3,337; 
fuU-bore  retrievable  cementers,  $2,509; 
drilling  control  and  parts,  $6,965;  re- 
trievable bridge  plugs,  casing  centraliz- 
ers.  and  stop  rings,  S2.248;  twttom  hole 
pumping  units,  spare  parts  and  attach- 
ment. $765,219;  oil  well  pumps,  $11,022; 
hydraulic  power  pipe  tong.  $12,535; 
packing  and  hydraulic  testing  tools  with 
spare  parts.  $54,656. 

A  few  months  previously  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  issued  a  license  au- 
thorizing shipment  of  petroleum  produc- 
tion equipment  valued  at  $525,000  to  Ru- 
mania. It  consists  of  tanks,  gages,  me- 
ters, valves,  emulsion  treaters.  heaters, 
oil  and  gas  separators,  and  electrical 
switching  gear.  This  is  other  oil  pro- 
duction equipment  which  the  United 
States  agreed  to  furnish  to  Rumania  ac- 


cording to  the  agreement  announced  by 
the  Department  of  State  on  June  1,  lft64. 

The  foregoing  comprises  only  some  of 
the  items  for  which  export  licenses  have 
been  granted  authorizing  shipment  of 
items  to  the  Communist  bloc. 

Others  as  listed  in  the  daily  lists  of  ex- 
port licenses  approved  include  licenses  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  electrical  equipment  and 
parts  for  use  in  mining  potash;  technical 
data  for  the  design,  equipping  and  oper- 
ation of  gas  processing  plants;  chemical 
compounds  for  industrial  use;  industrial 
instrument  parts  for  use  in  chemical 
plants;  technical  data  for  the  design  and 
operation  of  a  plant  to  produce  per- 
chloroethylene;  products  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  products;  techni- 
cal data  for  Installation,  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  h.vdrogen  separation  plants; 
technical  data  for  potassium  sulfate 
evaporators;  technical  data  for  pulpmill 
evaporators;  technical  data  for  construc- 
tion of  electrostatic  precipitators;  tech- 
nical data  for  phosphoric  acid  evapora- 
tors for  fertilizer  plant;  and  technical 
data  for  heaters  for  use  in  a  carbon  bi- 
sulfide plant. 

To  East  Germany ;  Parts  for  spectrum 
measuring  instnlmeuts;  technical  data 
for  the  installation,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  pulp  mill  evaporator; 
technical  data  for  a  rolling  mill  for  cop- 
per tubes,  technical  data  for  semi- 
continuous  hot  strip  mill,  machines  for 
use  in  processing  synthetic  fibers,  tech- 
nical data  for  ammonium  sulfate  plants, 
technical  data  for  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  stretch  reduc- 
ing mills;  and  technical  data  for  the  pro- 
duction of  polystyrene. 

To  Poland:  Metal  treating  machines 
and  parts  for  use  In  galvanizing  sheet 
mills,  computreater  cord  treating  labor- 
atory unit  and  parts  for  use  in  treat- 
ment of  tire  cord. 

To  Hungary:  Technical  data  relating 
to  electrolytic  tinning  line  and  hot  dip 
tinning  line,  technical  data  for  a  con- 
tinuous annealing  line  and  coil  prepara- 
tion line,  and  electrical  testing  instru-. 
ments  and  parts. 

To  Czechoslovakia:  Technical  data  re- 
lating to  silicone  steel  processing  plant, 
industrial  instruments,  microswitches 
for  tool  machine  manufacture,  organic 
chemical  compounds  for  the  manuiac- 
tiue  of  synthetic  resins;  foundry  mold- 
ing machines,  molds  and  tooling  for  man- 
ufacture of  automotive  pistons;  and 
pulpwood  for  the  manufacture  of  viscose 
rayon  tire  cord. 

To  Bulgaria:  Technical  data  for  elec- 
trolytic tinning  line,  technical  data  for 
reversing  cold  carbon  steel  strip  mill  and 
nonreversing  temper  mill,  and  metal 
working  machine  and  parts  for  use  in 
aluminimi  plant. 

To  Rumania :  Various  items  for  use  in 
oil  drilling  and  exploration,  technical 
data  for  the  design  and  operation  of  a 
synthesis  gas  unit,  technical  data  for  a 
slabbing  mill,  technical  data  for  a  slab 
shear. 

To  Yugoslavia:  Industrial  Instruments, 
construction  machinery,  electronic  tubes 
and  equipment,  motors  and  parts  for 
steel  mill,  aircraft  parts,  various  types  of 
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electronic  instruments,  electronic  com- 
puter parts,  steel  rolling  mill  machinery, 
industrial  furnaces  and  equipment,  elec- 
trical testing  instruments,  and  many 
others. 

It.  seems  clear  that  In  spite  of  admoni- 
tions against  allowing  the  Communist 
bloc  to  engage  heavily  in  the  practice  of 
buying  prototypes  and  samples  of  prod- 
ucts here  to  shortcut  research  and  de- 
velopment, this  is  occurring,  probably 
even  heavier  than  when  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Control  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  such  practices. 

.\  large  number  of  export  licenses 
granted  gives  every  appearance  of  being 
notljing  but  prototypes.  The  following 
is  Just  a  small  sampling  from  current 
licenses  to  indicate  what  is  occurring: 

To  the  U.S.S.R. ;  Industrial  instrmnent 
parts.  $112;  airosol  valves,  $1;  automatic 
valves.  $323;  transformers,  $107;  viscom- 
eterB.  $994. 

TO  East  Germany:  Parts  for  spectrum 
measuring.  $76;  microscope  and  acces- 
sorie.s.  $467;  pneumatic  pressure  control, 
$60, 

To  Poland:  Optical  elements,  $107; 
electronic  measuring  and  testing  instru- 
ment parts,  $280. 

To  Hungary:  Photographic  equipment. 
570;  cycloptic  stereomicroscope,  $425; 
optical  elements,  $763;  resistors,  $123; 
electi-ical  quantity  indicating  instru- 
ments, $775 ;  volt  meter,  $44. 

To  Czechoslovakia:  Capacitors,  $50; 
scientific  and  professional  Instruments 
parts.  $322;  aircraft  flight  instrument 
snitches.  S7;  electrical  testing  instru- 
ment parts,  $600;  micro  switches,  S405: 
electrical  measuring  and  controlling  in- 
strument parts,  S527, 

To  Bulgaria:  Activated  carbon.  $1; 
industrial  machines  for  printing  on  tex- 
tiles. $697;  antioxidant.  $1;  physical 
properties  testing  Inspecting  machines, 
$453. 

To  Rumania:  Electron  tubes.  S15. 

To  Yugoslavia:  Semiconductors.  $188; 
communications  equipment,  $112;  air- 
borne navigation  equipment,  S954; 
miciowave  lmpul.se  generator,  $975; 
beiyllium  metal,  $79;  electronic  equip- 
ment, $400;  aircraft  parts,  $423;  oil  and 
gas  field  production  equipment,  $960; 
measuring  equipment  for  oil  well  drill- 
ing. $767;  electronic  physical  properties 
testing  instruments.  $173;  electronic 
computer  parts,  $621;  semiconductor 
manufacturing  machine  and  parts,  $135; 
amplifiers.  $515, 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  in  sales 
to  the  Communist  bloc  we  have  little  or 
no  information  concerning  the  actual 
end  use  of  the  items  shipped  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  equipment  or  data  sold.  As 
I  have  stated  previously  in  cormection 
with  examples  of  specific  items  licensed 
for  shipment  to  the  bloc,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  no  information 
about  the  size  of  tires  to  be  produced 
'1th  the  chemical  wood  pulp  authorized 
to  be  shipped,  it  has  no  information 
about  the  end  use  of  the  products  of  the 
ethylene  plant  for  which  technical  data 
waii  authorized  to  be  sold  to  the  USSR,, 
or  the  use  of  the  polystyrene  concerning 
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which  technical  data  was  cleared  for 
shipment.  The  Department  can  fur- 
nish no  information  about  the  end  use 
of  the  products  of  a  Rumanian  poly- 
ethylene plant  for  which  a  compressor 
was  authorized  for  shipment  to  Rumania, 
Even  though  it  issued  a  license  authoriz- 
ing selling  technical  data  to  Rumania 
for  a  methane  pipeline  booster  station, 
it  did  not  even  know  the  route  of  the 
pipeline  and  for  what  the  booster  station 
would  be  used. 

In  its  efforts  to  encourage  trade  with 
the  bloc  the  administration  has  appar- 
ently liberalized  the  previously  estab- 
lished policy  of  not  guaranteeing  com- 
mercial credits  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  more  than  5  years  on  sales  to 
the  bloc.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  the 
petroleum  refining  unit  to  Riunania  tlie 
Export-Import  Bank  guaranteed  credit 
lor  a  total  of  5  years  beginning  30  months 
after  the  date  of  the  contract.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  claims  it  is  customary 
in  the  case  of  construction  to  provide 
that  i-cpayment  shall  begin  at  about  the 
time  the  installation  of  the  equipment 
has  been  completed  and  that  it  does  not 
represent  a  departure  from  the  previ- 
ously established  policies  of  the  Bank. 
It  certainly  does,  however,  represent  a 
departure  from  the  policy  of  guarantee- 
ing credit  for  no  more  than  5  years  on 
sales  to  bloc  nations. 

Through  July  31,  1965,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  authorized  83  guaran- 
tees to  Communist  bloc  nations  totaling 
$66,748,300.  This  includes  21  guaran- 
tees for  machinery  and  equipment  to 
Yugoslavia,  totaling  $18,224,600;  29 
guarantees  to  Hungary  for  what  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Export-Import  Bank  only 
as  commodities,  totaling  $24,373,000;  32 
guarantees  to  Poland  for  commodities, 
totaling  $4,150,700;  and  the  one  guaran- 
tee to  Rumania  for  the  petroleum  re- 
fining unit  at  approximately  $20  million. 

As  far  as  the  efforts  by  the  United 
States  to  get  other  nations  of  the  West 
to  restrict  or  hold  down  their  trade  with 
the  Communists,  there  has  t>een  virtually 
no  effort  toward  this  end.  As  a  result, 
over  the  years  there  has  been  a  constant 
watering  down  of  the  restrictions  on 
what  will  be  sold  to  the  bloc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  more  and  differ- 
ent items  and  t,vpes  of  products  are  sold 
by  other  nations,  more  and  more  the 
argument  is  heard  that  it  is  all  right  for 
the  United  States  to  sell  various  products 
since  they  are  available  to  the  bloc  any- 
how from  other  sources. 

This,  in  many  cases,  is  a  specious, 
hollow  argument.  More  often  than  not. 
it  does  not  take  into  accoimt  that  there 
may  be  significant  dilTerences  in  quality 
in  the  equipment  or  technology  sought 
from  the  United  States — which  often 
is  why  bloc  nations  will  be  trj-ing  to  buy 
here  in  the  first  place — or  it  does  not 
take  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
better  delivery  schedule  available  here, 
that  improved  service  and  parts  are 
available,  and  similar  factors. 

The  present  drive  to  open  up  greater 
areas  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  had 
its     inception     several     years     ago.    A 


secret  report  prepared  by  a  task  force, 
headed  by  Mr.  George  W.  Ball,  now^ 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  which  came 
to  public  attention  in  1962.  recom- 
mended a  virtual  scrapping  of  the  con- 
trols on  many  materials  flowing  to  the 
nations  within  the  Commuriist  bloc. 
Strong  efforts  have  continued  since  that 
time  and  we  are  currently  viewing  an 
especially  strong  push  toward  that  end. 

In  February  of  this  year  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  White 
House  to  look  into  the  subject  of  trade 
with  Eastern  European  countries  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  accordance  with 
a  statement  by  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  the  question  of 
how  to  expand  trade  was  to  be  looked 
into.  With  its  conclusion  thus  in  hand 
the  committee  looked  into  the  matter 
and  duly  reported  that  we  should  ex- 
pand such  trade.  On  other  fronts,  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  appeared 
to  testify  before  Congress  urging  ex- 
panded trade  with  Communist  nations 
and  have  also  attempted  to  solicit  inter- 
est in  such  trade  from  among  the 
business  community. 

Constantly  claims  are  made  that  this 
trade  will  help  bring  peace,  that  we  will 
build  bridges  to  the  East,  and  so  on. 
One  looks  in  vain,  however,  to  see  any 
signs  that  this  has  occurred  or  that  there 
have  been  any  deviations  from  the  Com- 
munist objectives  politically  or  eco- 
nomically. 

At  the  Communist  party  meeting  held 
in  Rumania  in  July,  Nicolae  Ceausescu, 
the  Rumanian  Communist  party  secre- 
tary denounced  Amel'ican  "imperialist 
aggression  In  Vietnam." 

At  the  same  Commuiiist  meeting  in 
Rumania.  Sonet  party  leader  Brezhnev 
denounced  the  United  States  'imperial- 
ism" in  Vietnam,  thp  Conso.  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  Tito,  of  Yugoslavia, 
has  said  that  the  United  States  Inter- 
vention in  Vietnam  i.-;  an  example  of  an 
attempt  by  "imperialist  and  reactionary 
forces"  to  retain  the  outmoded  colonial- 
ist  and   other   positions   in   the   world. 

The  U,S,S,R,  is  heavily  committed  to 
helping  North  Vietnam  in  its  aggressive 
designs  against  South  Vietnam.  A  re- 
cent report  indicates  that  Soviet  railroad 
equipment  is  to  be  furnished  to  North 
Vietnam.  Their  railroads,  of  course,  are 
one  of  the  targets  of  our  bombings. 
There  is  another  report  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  trained  North  Vietnamese 
pilotjs  to  fly  the  Mig-21  Russian  Jet 
fighter,  the  latest  version  of  the  Mlg 
jet.  Russian  t!'awler.'=  are  reported  to  be 
located  off  Guam  to  provide  early  warn- 
ings of  B-52  strikes  on  Vietcong  concen- 
trations in  South  Vietnam.  And.  of 
course,  there  are  the  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles and  missile  launchers  in  North  Viet- 
nam, undoubtedly  placed  there  by  the 
U.S,S,R, 

.'\nd  yet  we  go  blithely  ahead  selling 
things  to  the  Red  bloc  which  may  very 
well  end  up  being  used  in  support  of 
Communist  aggressors  in  Vietnam. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  help  equip  and 
feed  the  Soviets  who  are  helping  the  ag- 
gressors kill  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam? 
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Who  knows  where  the  Rumanian  oil 
will  go  which  we  are  helping  them  pro- 
duce? Who  knows  where  copper  prod- 
ucts from  Yugoslavia  will  end  up? 

Fertilizers  are  in  high  demand  not  only 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  but  in  many  other  Com- 
munist nations  such  as  North  Vietnam. 
Yet  we  have  sold  to  the  U.S.S.R.  many 
item.s  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertil- 
izer. Are  the  Soviets  in  turn  also  ship- 
ping fertilizer  to  North  Vietnam  to  help 
carry  out  its  campaign  of  aggression? 

It  is  not  a  pretty  picture  we  see  when 
we  look  behind  the  scenes.  Apparently 
the  administration  feels  we  can  feed  and 
fleht  the  Communists  at  the  same  time. 
I  emphatically  disagree. 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress has  adequate  means  to  fully  and 
constantly  keep  on  top  of  all  develop- 
ments in  this  area  and  their  significance. 
The  subject  of  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  has  to  do  with  many  fields  of  inter- 
est, domestic  and  foreign,  with  the  re- 
sult that  imdcr  our  present  organization 
we  do  not  have  a  body  specifically 
charged  with  and  really  equipped  to  do 
justice  to  the  important  work  at  hand. 

For  this  reason  resolutions  have  been 
Introduced  calling  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  Hou.se  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control.  According  to  a  resolu- 
tion I  have  introduced  the  committee 
would  give  particular  attention  to  the 
following  items: 

First.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
control  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly the  foreign  countries  comprising 
the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc. 

Second.  Methods  and  procedures  fol- 
lowed in  the  formulation  of  policy  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  with  respect  to 
the  determination  of  how  the  export  of 
articles,  materials,  supplies,  and  tech- 
nical data  shall  be  controlled,  and  the 
extent  of  such  control 

Third.  Procedures  followed  under 
such  act  in  obtaining  information,  ad- 
vice, and  opinions  with  respect  to  deter- 
minations of  which  articles,  materials, 
supplies  and  technical  data  shall  be  con- 
trolled under  such  act.  from  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  which 
are  concerned  with  aspects  of  our  do- 
mestic or  foreign  policies  and  operations 
which  have  a  bearing  on  exports. 

Fourth.  The  extent  to  which  decisions 
made  and  policies  formulated  under  such 
act  concerning  the  control  of  exports 
adversely  affect  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  The  interrelationship  between 
such  act  and  related  acts — .iuch  as  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951.  and  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act — and  other  dLscussions  or 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee— Cocom — discussions  and  agree- 
ments, which  affect  or  relate  to  the  con- 
trol of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  the  House  act 
without  delay  in  setting  up  this  needed 
committee.  I  have  heard  from  many 
people  about  this  matter,  not  only  from 


the  congressional  district  which  I  repre- 
.sent.  but  from  across  the  Nation  express- 
ing support  for  the  resolution.  Millions 
of  American  people  do  not  like  what  is 
going  on  and  would  welcome  such  a  com- 
mittee. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
The    SPEAKER.    Under    a    previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our 
distinguished  Members  have  recently 
spoken  about  the  highly  successful  1965 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  the  need  for 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. I.  too.  add  my  voice  both  in  the 
tributes  given  to  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  and  all  its  support- 
ing committees  in  the  States  for  con- 
ducting the  best  observance  on  record 
and  in  the  popular  demand  for  a  special 
committee  m  this  body  of  Congress  deal- 
ing with  the  study  of  all  the  captive 
nations. 

REDS    WANT   CS   TO    FOBCrr 

If  there  is  anything  the  Red  totalitar- 
ians  want  us  to  forget,  that  is  the  family 
of  captive  nations.  Many  derogatory 
statement.s  about  the  1965  Captive  Na- 
tions Weeks  have  been  received  from  the 
Red  Empire.  But  one  statement  which 
I  think  is  quite  significant  is  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  a  Soviet  official  in  captive 
Estonia  to  one  of  our  AP  correspond- 
ents— Fred  Coleman.  AP,  August  17: 

Why  don't  you  write  that  ttiere  are  no 
"captlva  peoples"  here?  One  Soviet  official 
suggested. 

Moscow  would  indeed  like  us  to  forget. 

C.VPTIVE    VIETNAM 

Not  only  will  we  not  foi-get.  we  will 
also  put  forward  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations  in  every  act  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. A  point  that  was  stressed  over 
and  over  again  during  the  1965  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  deserves  spe- 
cial emphasis  here.  That  is.  our  neces- 
sary action  in  Vietnam  highlights  more 
than  ever  the  persistent  need  for  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
Little  has  been  appreciated,  no  less 
understood,  that  fundamentally  the 
Communist  aggiession  in  South  Vietnam 
is  a  logical  projection  of  the  aggression 
committed  in  the  past  decade  against 
North  Vietnam  and  that.  In  the  basic 
context  of  Red  political  warfare,  the  re- 
sources of  the  17  million  captive  North 
Vietnamese  as  well  as  those  of  numerous 
otiier  captive  nations,  including  the 
many  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  are  be- 
ing exploited  for  the  conquest  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  disturbing,  indeed,  that  except  for 
the  period  of  Captive  Nations  Week  little 
or  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  cap- 
tive people  of  North  Vietnam,  their 
plight,  their  aspirations  for  freedom,  and 
their  vital  role  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
This  basic  element  in  the  situation  has 
been  almost  completely  ignored,  and  yet 
in  the  total  field  of  political  warfare  it 
can  play  a  more  determining  and  deci- 
sive  role   than   the   necessary  military 


bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  We  have 
deprived  the  Red  totalitarian  regime  in 
Hanoi  of  any  military  sanctuary  in  North 
Vietnam  but,  quite  inconsistently  and 
uniealistically,  we  permit  it  to  enjoy  the 
fullest  latitude  of  political  sanctiiaiy. 
Yet  a  forceful,  well-planned  appeal  to 
the  17  million  captive  North  Vietnamese 
would  bring  the  Red  aggressor  to  his 
knees  sooner  than  endless  military  bomb- 
ings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  my  colleagues. 
I  should  like  to  cite  additional,  selected 
examples  of  the  scope  of  the  1965  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  appended  to  my  remarks- 
First,  the  Coleman  article  of  August  17; 
second,  the  program,  activities,  and  news 
reports  on  the  Boston  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance;  third,  a  report  and 
news  account  of  the  Philadelphia  Observ- 
ance; fourth,  the  program  of  the  captive 
nations  rally  in  Pasadena.  Calif.;  fifth, 
the  widely  circulated  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  of  the  State  of  IndLina; 
sixth,  the  program  of  the  week  in  Seattle 
Wash.;  seventh,  the  July  22  Washinston 
Post  account  of  the  captive  nations  din- 
ner In  our  Nation's  Capital;  and  eighth, 
several  items  pertaining  to  the  week  in 
the  July  Issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin 
I  Prom  the  Aleitanclrla  (Va.)  Gazette, 
Aug,  17,  19651 
Estonia  Makes  the  Reds  Look  Respectabli 
(By  Fred  Colemiinl 

Tallinn,  EiiTONiA. — This  la  perhaps  the 
one  city  In  the  Soviet  Dnlon  where  the  vUl- 
tor  may  find  it  hard  to  tell  the  residents 
from  Scandinavian  tourtsts. 

Conditions  are  so  much  better  here  than 
In  Moscow  and  other  parta  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion that  it  la  difficult  to  remember  Estonia 
often  Is  cited  In  the  West  aa  an  example  of 
Soviet  imperl.iUsm. 

"Why  dont  you  write  that  there  are  no 
'captive  people'  here?"  one  Soviet  official  sug- 
gested. 

Soviet  officials  come  armed  with  statlsUo 
purporting  to  show  that  Estonia  under  So- 
viet rule  Is  better  off  than  it  waa  as  an  In- 
dependent state. 

But  such  claims  led  to  a  question  the  Rua- 
slana  have  difficulty  answering.  Why  Is  Es- 
tonia, considered  an  occupied  country  in  the 
West,  better  off  then  the  occupier? 

Part  of  the  answer  Is  that  Indcpedent  Es- 
tonia was  better  off  than  Russia  In  1940  when 
Stalin  tcrnk  over  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia. 
Uthuanla  and  Estonia. 

Part  of  the  answer  Is  the  Estonians  them- 
selves. They  seem  to  make  the  heavllv  con- 
trolled Soviet  economic  system  work  better. 

A  flshlng  cooperative  branched  out  Into 
furniture,  trucking,  mlnk-raislng.  and  boat- 
repair  businesses  on  Its  own  Initiative. 

A  mercury  rectifier  factory  started  In  1958 
was  told  to  manufacture  the  device  developed 
by  a  Soviet  research  Institute.  It  didn't 
work.  Estonian  engineers  developed  theli 
own  rectifier  and  are  now  the  leading  sup- 
plier. 

Residents  can  tune  In  Finnish  television 
free  hand  In  producing  the  styles  of  clothing 
Estonians  want  to  buy.  Estonian-made 
clothes  are  also  popular  In  Moscow. 

Abstract  art,  taboo  In  Moscow,  Is  shown 
here. 

Residents  can  tune  In  Finnish  television 
for  Western  news.  Alms,  and  .Ideas. 

A  new  ferry  line  was  opened  this  year  to 
Helsinki.  Finland. 
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Tallinn  la  a  city  of  old,  winding  cobble- 
atone  streets  built  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
jci.  It  looks  more  like  the  old  cities  of 
We.=.tera  Europe  than  like  Rusela. 

In  the  Gloria  Restauranl,  perhaps  the 
closest  thing  to  a  Western  night  club  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  men  wear  stylish,  dark 
Western  suits  and  the  girls  smart  cocktail 
dresses.    They  do  the  twlet. 

There  are  four  modern  cafes  In  town,  all 
with  Scandinavian  furniture,  that  have  made 
.Moscow  newspapers  often  write  articles  with 
the  tlicme.  'Why  cin't  we  have  cafes  like 
thev  do  In  Tallinn?" 

A  Russian  who  looked  at  a  two-story  pri- 
vate home  on  a  collective   farm  near  here 

siched ' 

^•I'm  a  Muscovite  and  I  would  like  to  live 
in  one  of  these  farm  homes." 

In  Moscow  families  often  are  crowded  Into 
one-room  apartments  and  share  common 
kitchen  and  bath  facilities  with  other  fami- 
lies. But  they  consider  farm  conditions 
worse. 

l!.  Estonia,  young  people  also  are  leaving 
the  fnrms  for  "the  cities.  But  those  who  re- 
main on  the  farm  often  ll\'e  better  than  their 
counterparts  elsewhere  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  earned  what  they  have. 

The  wood  home  the  Russian  was  admiring 
Is  owned  by  the  electrician  on  the  collective 
(arm  15  miles  from  Tallinn. 

He  earns  100  nibles  a  month  and  his  wife 
mokes  105  as  the  farm  veterinarian  They 
saved  for  11  years  to  build  the  house  they 
tiegan  2  years  ago.  They  hope  to  install  run- 
ning water  soon.    They  have  television. 

One-family  homes  along  the  dirt  road 
center  of  the  farm  village  eoet  about  3.500 
rubles  each.  Most  of  the  money  Is  borrowed. 
A  ruble  equals  SI. 11. 

The  land  was  privately  owned  before  the 
Soviet  Union  Incorporated  Estonia.  Five 
farms  were  united  Into  the  collective  farm. 


(Prom  the  Massachusetts  Committee  for 
Captive  Nations,  Boston.  Mass  1 

Subject:  The  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  In  Boston. 

Date:  Wednesday,  July  21,  19C5.  between 
U  30  n  m.  to  1  pm. 

Program:  A  motor  cavalcide  through  the 
street.-?  of  downtown  Boston  and  laying  of 
a  wreath  before  the  George  Washington 
Monument  at  the  Boston  Garden  (facing 
Arlington  Street). 

ORDER  OF  THE  DAT 

At  11:30.  assembling  of  vehicles  at  Copley 
Square. 

At  12:00  beginning  of  the  motor  caval- 
rade-  Boylston  Street  to  Washington  Street. 
Washington  Street  to  Court  Street.  Court 
Street  to  Tremont  Street.  Tremont  Street  to 
Park  street,  Park  Street  to  Beacon  Street, 
Beacon  Street  to  Arlington  Street. 

At  12:45,  assembling  before  the  George 
Washington  Monument  at  the  Boston  Gar- 
den. 

At  12:60,  laying  of  the  wreath. 

At  12:55,  greetings  by  His  Excellency  John 
A  Volpe.  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

.\t  1  -00.  end  of  ceremonies- 

Bosrov.  Mass.,  July  IS,  19SS. 

Ukrainian  Congre.ss 
COMMrrrEE  of  America,  Inc., 

Boston  Chapter. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  August  JO.  19SS. 

BOSTON    HONORS    CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

Bo-rTON.  Mass. — An  Impressive  motorcade 
through  the  main  streets  of  Boston  and  the 
Placl.ig  of  a  wreath  at  the  Washington 
Monument  at  Boston  Common  highlighted 
the  ob«ervBnce  of  Captive  Nations  Week  In 
this  historic  city  on  July  31,  1965. 
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Held  at  noontime  when  hundreds  of  shop- 
pers and  office  workers  were  on  the  streets. 
the  motorcade  proceeded  through  the  bxisy 
streets  In  downtown  Boston.  Several  thou- 
sands viewed  the  colorful  parade,  which  con- 
sisted of  55  care.  All  care  were  decorated 
with  banners  which  depicted  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  for  freedom.  At-th«-^ 
head  of  the  pnrade  were  2  public  address 
trucks  which  transmitted  to  the  public  short 
messages  about  the  purpose  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Tlie  announcers  were  Att. 
Anna  Chopek  of  the  Ukrainian  group  and 
Dr.  James  H.  TashJIan  of  the  Armenian 
group. 

Participating  In  the  parade  were  Ukrain- 
ian. Armenian.  Latvian.  Lithuanian.  Hun- 
garian, and  Polish  anti-Communist  organi- 
zations. 

Of  special  attraction  was  a  replica  of  the 
Freedom  Bell,  prepared  by  Joeef  Mlot-Mroz, 
which  was  mounted  on  a  float  and  was  rung 
at  Intervals. 

Placing  a  wreath 

The  ceremony  at  Boston  Common  was 
opened  by  placing  a  wreath  at  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  by  representatives  of  each 
participating  nationality  group. 

Orest  Szczudluk.  vice  president  of  the 
Boston  chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  and  marshal  of  the 
parade,  spoke  briefly  on  the  purpose  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  the  continuous 
struggle  for  freedom  by  the  non-Russtan 
nations  under  Russian  and  Chinese  domt- 
nailons.  The  speaker,  having  enumerated 
all  the  captive  nations,  called  upon  the 
assembled  group  to  initiate  a  massive  cam- 
paign of  writing  letters  to  Congressmen  urg- 
ing fast  action  on  the  pending  flood  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  14).  which  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  In  Congress. 

In  absence  of  Governor  Volpe,  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation  about  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  read  by  Col.  E.  O'Connor, 
while  Dr.  James  H.  Tashjian  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  Independence  of  Ar- 
menia delivered  the  President's  proclama- 
tion. The  recitation  of  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance concluded  riie_c^eremony. 

Press  and  television  coverage 

The  observance  of  the  Captive  Nations 
week  found  comprehensive  coverage  in  the 
Boston  public  Information  media.  The  Bos- 
ton Globe  covered  It  In  the  July  20th  and 
23d  editions.  Channel  5  (WHDH)  covered 
the  parade  In  the  7  p.m.  news  edition,  featur- 
ing parts  of  the  interview  of  Bill  Harrington, 
of  WHDH.  with  Dr.  James  H.  Tashjian, 
spokesman  for  the  captive  nations. 

The  Boston  Herald  and  the  Boston  Record 
Amencan  in  their  July  24  editions  published 
a  Joint  statement  on  the  Captive  Nations 
Week,  signed  by  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  for  Captive  Nations. 

This  year's  observance  was  sponsored  by 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations,  composed  of  Ukrantan,  Armenian. 
Latvian.  Lithuanian.  Hungarian  and  Polish 
representatives.  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 
Inc..  was  represented  by  Orest  Szczudluk, 
vice  president. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  keep  this  commit- 
tee active  throughout  the  year. 

(Preporerf  by:  Orest  Szczudluk.  director  of 
public  relations.  UCCA.  Boston  Chapter.) 

(Prom  Massachusetts  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations,  Boston,  Mass.] 
A  motor  cavalcade  through  the  streets  m 
downtown  Boston  and  laying  of  a  wreath 
before  the  George  Washington  Monument  at 
Boston  Garden  during  the  lunch  hours  on 
Wednesday.  July  21.  1965,  will  highlight  the 


observance  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  In 
Boston,  according  to  information  released  by 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations.  Governor  Volpe  has  been  Invited 
to  participate  In  the  ceremony  at  Boston 
Garden. 

Established  by  Congress  In  1959,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  is  to  di- 
rect our  attention  to  the  captive  nations 
under  Russian  and  Chinese  Conununist  dom- 
inations and  their  struggle  for  freedom  and 
national  independence.  It  is  also  to  let  the 
captive  peoples  know  that  we  will  never  rec- 
ognize the  situation  behind  the  "Iron,  Bam- 
boo, and  Sugar  Curtains"  as  a  permanent  one. 

President  Johnson  and  Governor  Volpe 
have  Issued  proclamations  designating  the 
week  of  July  18  to  24  as  the  Captive  Nations 
Week,  urging  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
to  observe  this  week  with  proper  ceremonies 
and  renew  our  devotion  to  the  Just  aspira- 
tion for  all  peoples  for  national  independence 
and  human  freedom. 

"It  remains  a  fundamental  purpose  and 
Intention  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  recognize 
and  encourage  consirucilve  actions  which 
foster  the  growth  and  development  of  na- 
tional Independence  and  human  freedom," 
states  the  Presidential   Proclamation. 

The  themes  for  this  year's  observance  are: 
(1)  full  support  for  the  President's  action 
In  Vietnam:  (2i  the  complete  exposure  of 
Russian -Chinese  colonialism;  (3)  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions In  the  House  of  Representatives;  (4) 
the  establishment  of  a  Freedom  Academy; 
and  (5)  the  issuance  of  a  captive  nations 
freedom  stamp  series. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  IG,  1965. 

A  Proclamation  by  His  Excellency.  John  A. 

Volpe,  Governor,  the  Commonwealth  or 

Massachusetts.  19G5 

Whereas  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  and 
Justice  are  circumscribed  and  denied  in  many 
areas  of  the  world,  depriving  countless  per- 
sons of  their  national  independence  and  their 
Individual  liberties  of  religion,  speech,  and 
communication  with  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  live  In  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  subjugated  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  tyrannist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations,  many  of  whom  are  linked  by 
family  bonds  to  American  citizens,  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom  and  to  tiie  people  of  the  United 
States  as  leaders  in  bringing  about  their 
freedom  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas  our  country's  binding  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  independence,  per- 
sonal liberty  and  human  dignity  makes  it 
appropriate  and  proper  that  we  manifest  to 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  our  £\tii- 
pathles  and  prayers  for  their  freedom  and 
national  independence,  and  that  we  recog- 
nize and  encourage  constructive  actions 
which  foster  the  growth  and  development  of 
these  rights; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  18-24,  1965. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  urge  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  observance,  in  recognition  and 
support  of  the  Just  aspirations  oif  all  people 
for  national  independence  and  human  lib- 
erty. 

John  A.  Volpe 

Governor. 
KzvxN  H   WHrrx. 
Secretary  of  the  Contmontcealth. 
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(Prom  the  Boston  (Mosst    Herald,  July  24, 
1965 1 
Captive  Nations  Wezk 
To  the  Editor  of  tho  Herald: 

Americans  apparently  are  Uttle  aware  that 
the  staggering  total  of  810  million  people 
suffer  the  humility  and  degradation  of  slav- 
ery under  communism,  that  In  fact  the  So- 
viet CTnlon  Is  the  greatest  colonial  empire 
man  has  ever  known. 

In  order  to  acquaint  our  people  with  thU 
somber  and  slgniflcant  fact,  President  Lyn- 
don B-  Johnson,  following  the  example  of  his 
predecessors.  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy,  and  motivated  by  public  law 
passed  by  Congress  In  1959.  has  proclaimed 
July  18-24  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In  the 
United  States  as  a  measure  of  assurance  to 
The  once-free  nations  of  the  new  captive 
world  that  America  stlU  aspires  to  the  day 
when  those  peoples,  now  In  bondage,  will 
Join  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  In 
democratic  self-sovereignty. 

We  respectfully  ask,  through  your  esteemed 
news  organ,  that  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
pause  with  us  during  Captive  Nations  Week 
to  pay  silent  homage  to  the  courage  of  those 
people  who  are  In  fact  the  vanguard  of  free- 
dom in  the  darkness  of  a  tyrannized  world, 
so  that  mankind  may  confirm  that  the  Amer- 
ican beacon  of  liberty,  which  first  Illumi- 
nated in  MassachUBetts,  still  shows  In  all  its 
brilliance. 

Let  us  on  the  occasion  remember  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary,  Lithuania. 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthenia.  Rumania.  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan. Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania.  Idel- 
Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackia.  North  Vietnam.  Cuba, 
and  other  subjugated  nations. 

Massachusetts  Committee  for  Captive  Na- 
tional Alex  Dano.  Hungarian  Society  of  Bos- 
ton; Josef  Mlot-Mroi.  Polish  Freedom  Fight- 
ers. Inc.;  Orcst  Szczudluk.  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America.  Inc..  Boston 
Chapter;  James  H.  Tashjtan.  American  Com- 
mittee lor  the  Independence  of  Armenia; 
Ludvigs  Relters.  American  Latvian  National 
League  of  Boston;  John  J.  Orlgalus.  Esq., 
Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Boston. 

BO3T0U. 

Prom  the  Record  American.  Boston.  July  24, 
19651 

Boston. — Americans  apparently  are  little 
aware  that  the  staggering  total  of  810  million 
people  Today  suffer  the  hiunillty  and  degra- 
dation of  slavery  under  Communism,  that  In 
tact  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  greatest  colonial 
empire  man  has  ever  known. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  haa  pro- 
claimed this  week  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
as  a  measure  of  assurance  to  the  once-free 
nations  of  the  captive  world. 

We  respectively  a^k  that  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts pause  with  us  to  pay  silent  hom- 
age to  the  courage  of  those  who  are  In  fact 
the  vang\iard  of  freedom  In  the  darkness  of 
a  tSTannized  world,  so  that  mankind  may 
confirm  that  the  American  beacon  of  liberty, 
which  first  was  Illumined  In  Boston,  still 
.shows  in  all  its  brilliance 
Massachcsetts    Committee    Foii    Captut 

N.4TI0NS. 

[Prom    the   Standard-Times,    New   Bedford. 
M,'!SS  .    July   25,    19651 

Reminds  Americans  of  Captive  Peoples 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  STAtroABo-TnaEs: 

Americans  appparently  are  little  aware 
th.at  the  staggering  total  of  810  million  peo- 
ple today  suffer  the  humility  and  degrada- 
tion of  slavery  under  communism;  that.  In 
fact,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  greatest  colonial 
empire  man  has  ever  known. 


In  order  to  acqusUnt  our  people  with  this 
somber  and  significant  fact.  President  John- 
son, following  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy, 
and  motivated  by  a  public  law  passed  by 
Congress  In  1959.  proclaimed  July  18-24  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  as  a  measure  of 
assurance  to  the -^once-free  nations  of  the 
captive  world  thaf  America  still  aspires  to 
the  day  when  those  peoples,  now  In  bondage, 
win  Join  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world   In   democratic  self-sovereignty. 

We  respectfully  ask.  through  your  es- 
teemed news  organ,  that  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts pause  with  us  to  pay  silent  hom- 
age to  the  courage  of  those  who  are  In 
fact  the  vanguard  of  freedom  In  the  dark- 
ness of  a  tyrannized  world,  so  that  mankind 
may  confirm  th4t"tBe  American  beacon  of 
liberty,  which  first  Illumined  In  Massachu- 
setts,  still  shows   In   all   Its  brllllanlje. 

Let  us  all  once  more  remember  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Llttluanla, 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia,  atonla. 
White  Ruthenia.  Rumania.  Bast  Getmany. 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  ArmenlaJ  Azer- 
baijan. Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albanli.  Idel- 
Oral,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba, 
and  other  subjugated  nations. 
Alex  Dano. 

Hungarian  Society  of  Boston. 
JosBph  Mlot-Mroz, 

rt)llsft   Freedom   Fighters,  Inc. 
Obest  Szctdluk. 

•*  Vkraininn     Congress     Committee     0/ 
America.  Inc..  Boston  Chapter. 
'  James  H.  Tashjian, 

*       American    Committer!   for   the   IndC' 
pendence  of  Armenia. 
Lt;DvtGS  Reitzrs. 

American  Latvian  Sational  League  of 
Boston. 
Jobs  J.  Ghicalcs, 

Lithuanian-American       Council       of 
Boston. 

MASSACtttJSETTS    COMMtTTEE    FOR    CAPn^i:    NA- 
TIONS. Boston. 

(Prom  the  Halrcnlk  Weekly.  July  15.  1065) 
Boston  Motorcade  on  Capttves 

Boston.  Mass. — Captive  Nations  Week,  a 
national  observance  annually  summoned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  under  a 
public  law  passed  by  Congress  some  years 
ago.  will  be  marked  In  Bohton  this  year  with 
a  motorcade  consisting  of  vehicles  pro\lded 
by  representatives  of  Armenian.  Estonian, 
Hungarian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  and 
Ukrainian  patriotic  organizations. 

The  motorized  procession,  to  be  held  at 
high  noon.  Wednesday.  July  21.  during  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  will  terminate  with  cere- 
monies at  the  George  Washington  statue, 
facing  Arlington  Street,  on  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Gardens. 

There  at  approximately  12:45  p.m..  the 
representatives  of  nations  today  \ictlms  of 
Communist  Soviet  aggression,  will  lay  a 
wreath  In  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  father 
of  American  liberty,  which  inspired  a  world 
long  suppressed  to  tear  asunder  Its  bonds. 

Vehicles  to  participate  In  the  motorcade 
will  assemble  at  11 :30  am.  at  Copley  Square, 
by  Trinity  Church,  and  will  proceed  down 
Boylston  Street  to  Washington,  where  they 
will  continue  north  through  the  busy  down- 
town shopping  area  to  the  Government  cen- 
ter section,  through  which  they  will  cut  to 
Beacon  Street  and  move  then  southward  to 
Arlington,  and  finally  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument. Dispersal  will  be  effected  shortly 
after  the  brief  rites  before  the  efligy  of 
Washington. 

Vehicles  will  bear  placards  prepared  by  each 
nationality  group  and  will  be  preceded  by  a 
public  address  truck  which  will  ask  the 
citizens  of  Boston  to  support  the  common 


cause  of  Independence  for  all  captive  statei 
of  the  Soviet,  even  as  America  has  backed 
Independence  for  the  once-colonlJ»d  statei 
of  the  West. 

Armenian  Americans  are  Invited  to  provide 
automobiles  for  the  motorcade.  Those  un- 
able to  travel  with  the  procession  are  asked 
to  assemble  at  the  Washington  Monument 
to  participate  In  ceremonies  there  at  about 
12:4S. 

The  practice  of  Captive  Nations  Week  wu 
Initiated  in  the  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower,  when  Joint  action  was  taken 
by  Congress  on  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
Nation  annually  to  remember  the  servitude 
of  811  million  people  presently  under  direct 
or  Indirect  Communist  control.  PreEitientB 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  have  each  yc.ir  issued 
a  proclamation  on  Captive  Nations  Week,  as 
called  for  by  the  public  law. 

A  nationally  organized  Captive  Nations 
Week  committee,  headed  by  Or  Lev  Do- 
brlansky.  of  Georgetown  University,  coordi- 
nates nationwide  ceremonies  on  the  occfu-:tan. 

IFrom  the  Halrenlk  Weekly.  July  29.  1966| 
Bells   of   Liberty   Peal   Over   Old  Boston 

Again;  Captive  Nations  Week  Motorcabs 

Arouse  Boston  to  Problem 

Boston.  Mass. — An  Impressive  demonstra- 
tion bringing  to  a  climax  Boston's  Captive 
Nations  Week  observances  this  noontime 
wound  through  the  streets  of  this  hlsiortc 
city  and  brought  home  to  the  local  citizenry 
the  somber  fact  that  810  million  people  of 
some  25  once-free  nations  today  suffer  Rm- 
sian  and  Chinese  Communist  bondage. 

Local  police.  Impressed  by  the  dignity  and 
decorum  of  the  massive  turnout  of  nation- 
ality representatives,  counted  54  vehicles  In 
the  motorcade  queue  which  at  one  time,  as  It 
proceeded  up  Washington  Street,  In  the  heart 
of  downtown  Boston,  occupied  most  of  the 
length  of  that  hallowed  thoroughfare. 

Tl«  motorcade,  led  by  two  public  address 
trucks  alternately  offering  the  mess.age  ol 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  the  peoples  alonR 
the  ways  and  in  the  tall  buildings  lining  tiie 
streets,  terminated  at  the  George  Washington 
Monument,  the  Puljllc  Garden,  opposite 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  where  additlonol 
throngs  awaited  Its  arrival  and  the  simple 
but  effective  ceremonies  which  terminated 
one  of  the  more  memorable  demonstrntlon3 
for  universal  world  freedom  In  this  city  In 
recent  times. 

There  at  the  foot  of  the  equestrian  mon- 
ument of  the  Pounder  of  American  Liberty, 
representatives  of  the  captive  nations  orga- 
nizations Joined  the  representatives  of  His 
Excellency,  Gov.  John  Volpe,  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  in  honoring  the  heroism  of  the 
captive  peoples  described  by  one  speaker  as 
"the  vanguard  of  freedom  In  the  darkness 
of  a  tyrannized  world." 

The  motorcade  assembled  before  Old 
Trinity  Church,  at  the  library.  Copley 
Square,  with  each  nationality  group  provid- 
ing a  minimum  of  six  vehicles.  The  proces- 
sion, when  It  started,  was  augmented  by 
many  casuals,  who  found  themselves  In  s.vm- 
pathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  effort 

Television  and  radio  reporters  swung 
through  the  assembly  area  Interviewing  of- 
ficials of  the  sponsoring  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee for  Captive  Nations,  and  nationality 
members,  many  of  them  attired  In  their 
native  costumes. 

Taking  part  in  the  motorcade  were  rep- 
resentatives of  Armenian.  Ukrainian.  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  K^- 
tonlan,  and  Rumanian  antl-Sovlet  orgsnlz* 
tions. 

The  motorcade  proceeded  down  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  led  by  heavily  bedecked  sound 
trucks.  Led  in  turn  by  Boston  motorcycle 
police.  It  slowly  wended  its  way.  to  the  ca" 
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of  a  great  Liberty  Bell  mounted  on  a  float. 
to  Washington  Street,  where  It  turned  north, 
proceeding  through  the  busy  shopping  dis- 
trict and  its  thousands  of  noonday  shoppers, 
to  School  Street.  Thence  It  found  its  way 
to  Beacon  Street,  and  past  the  Massachusetts 
State  House,  to  Arlington  Street,  and  the 
Washington  Monument. 

There  the  cavalcade  quickly  debarked  and 
formed  m  the  horseshoe  before  the  statue. 
Beprcscntatlves  of  participating  groups  then 
escorted  a  memorial  wTeath  forward  where 
It  was  emplaced  In  memory  of  Washington, 
and  the  liberation  of  America  from  the 
colonial  yoke. 

Here.  Mr.  Orest  Szczudluk,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee,  who 
served  as  marshal  of  the  motorcade,  spoke 
briefly,  describing  the  plight  of  the  captive 
states  now  either  bodily  Ingested  by  the 
Soviet  or  else  fully  under  Its  control,  and 
presenting  the  threefold  purposes  both  of 
nation.'il  Captive  Nations  Week  and  the  Bos- 
ton demonstration. 

He  asked  Col.  E.  O'Connor,  the  Gov- 
ernor's representative,  to  read  his  excel- 
lency's proclamation  on  Captive  Nation's 
Week  (see  weekly  last  Issue).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  public  reading  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon  B.  Jolinson.  by  James  H.  Tashjlan.  of 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Armenia. 

Colonel  O'Connor  then  led  the  assembly 
In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  after  which  dis- 
persal took  place. 

The  motorcade  was  the  subject  of  an  In- 
tensive review  by  Bill  Harrington.  WHDH 
(channel  51  at  7  p.m.  Processional  scenes 
were  shown,  and  Mr.  Tashjlan  was  Inter- 
viewed. 

The  function  was  a  spontaneous  movement 
on  the  part  of  local  captive  nations  repre- 
sentatives who.  after  years  of  unilateral 
.vtton,  on  the  Initiative  of  the  Ukrainian 
•  ip.  decided  to  Join  forces  to  present  a 
r  effort  in  favor  of  their  uniquely  joint 

^  •:  of  liberation. 

(From  the  Halrenlk  Weekly,  July  29.  1965] 
BosTONiAKS  Heard  These  Messages 

Here  are  the  messages  publicly  announced 
by  the  two  sound  trucks  leading  the  Boston 
July  31  Captive  Nations  Week  motorcade. 
Bostoniims  heard  these  thoughts: 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  His 
Excellency.  Gov.  John  Volpe.  have  proclaimed 
this  week  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  this 
Nation  and  in  this  State.  There  are  810 
million  people  suffering  today  the  bonds  of 
Communist  captivity.  Support  the  cause  of 
universal  world  freedom.  Join  us  at  the 
Washington  Montiment.  Public  Garden,  at 
12:45. 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the  United 
States  and  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chu.wits  by  proclamation  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  and  Gov.  John  Volpe.  Eight 
hundred  and  ten  million  people  of  23  once- 
free  nations  today  suffer  Soviet  Russian- 
Chinese  Communist  bondage.  Let  us  re- 
member the  Captive  World.  Join  us  at  the 
Washington  Monument.  Public  Garden,  at 
12:45. 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  million  people  of  23 
once-free  nations  today  suffer  captivity  In 
the  S.>, let-Chinese  Communist  empire,  the 
gteateiit  tyranny  mankind  has  ever  known. 
This  ii.  Captive  Nations  Week  by  proclama- 
tion of  President  Johnson  and  Governor 
Volpe,  Remember  the  captivity  world.  Join 
1"  at  the  Washington  Monument.  Public 
Garden,  at  12:45  pjn. 

Twenty-three  nations,  once  as  free  as  the 
united  States,  today  suffer  the  bondage  of 
eommtmism.    This  is  the  captive  world,  and 
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this  week  Is  Captive  Nations  Week  by  proc- 
lamation of  President  Johnson  and  Gov. 
John  Volpe.  Join  us  at  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Public  Gardens,  at  12:45 
pjn. 

Sovlet  Russia  is  the  graveyard  of  nations. 
Fourteen  once  free  and  sovereign  nations 
today  suffer  the  military  dictatorship  of  the 
greatest  tyranny  and  empire  the  world  has 
ever  known.  This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week 
by  proclamation  of  President  Johnson  and 
Goiernor  Volpe.  Join  us  at  the  Washington 
Montunent.  Public  Gardens,  at  12:45  pjn. 

Twenty-three  once  free  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Caribbean  have  fallen 
to  the  aggression  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  com- 
munism. This  is  Captive  Nations  Week.  Let 
us  remember  the  heroism  of  the  vanguard 
of  freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Join 
UB  at  the  Washington  Monument.  Public 
Gardens,  at  12:45  pjn. 

I  From  the  Halrenlk  Weekly,  July  29,  1965) 
The  Boston  Motorcade 

The  very  orderly  and  highly  Impressive 
demonstration  last  Wednesday  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  captive  nations  organizations 
operating  In  Greater  Boston  marks  a  signifi- 
cant beginning  of  a  new  venture  In  the  effort 
to  prosecute  the  cause  of  nationalities  which 
have  been  enslaved  by  the  Soviet  tyranny. 

Hitherto,  ever  since  the  congressional  act 
which  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  third  week  In  July 
each  year  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  general  appeal  of  the  President's  and  tie 
Governor's  mandatory  and  courtesy  procla- 
mations as  a  mere  act  of  cognizance  of  a 
portentlous  situation  which  has  engrossed 
the  mind  of  the  free  world,  and  a  general 
call  to  redlcatlon  of  the  Individual  citizen 
to  the  cause  of  universal  freedom. 

The  Boston  demonstration,  the  first  of  Its 
type  In  the  Nation.  w.is  a  tangible  matnfesta- 
tlon  of  active  Interest  In  the  cause  of  liberty 
which  transcends  llpservlce  alone. 

American  citizens  of  Armenian.  Ukrainian, 
Hungarian.  Polish.  Lithuanian.  Latvian.  Es- 
tonian, and  Rumanian  extraction  In  response 
to  the  President's  and  Governor's  proclama- 
tions, organized  a  united  demonstration 
which  was  fully  expressive  of  the  sentiment 
and  the  Idealism  of  American  tradition  as 
champions  of  liberty,  and  the  supreme  con- 
cern for  the  extension  of  liberty  to  all  na- 
tions on  the  globe,  large  or  small,  which  are 
In  need  of  liberation. 

The  meticulously  organized  impressive 
motorcade,  carrying  banners  and  placards  dis- 
tinctive of  each  nationality  group,  .'started 
from  Copley  Square,  and.  via  Huntington 
Avenue,  proceeded  to  Washington  Street's 
busy  thoroughfare,  and  finally  came  to  a 
stop  at  the  George  Washington  Monument 
at  Public  Gardens  where,  an  Impressive  cere- 
mony of  placing  a  floral  wreath  and  speeches 
pertinent  to  the  occasion,  brought  to  a  fitting 
climax  a  highly  Impressive  demonstration 
In  behalf  of  the  cause  of  captive  nations. 

One  significant  byproduct  of  the  demon- 
stration, happily  noted,  was  the  sympathetic 
response  of  the  observing  citizenry  along  the 
entire  route  of  the  motorcade,  not  excepting 
the  busy  shopping  centers,  as  well  as  a  most 
comprehensive  and  highly  commendable 
coverage  of  the  event  by  the  local  WHDH 
television  and  radio  stations  The  Boston 
response  to  the  demonstration  was  indicative 
of  the  general  mood  of  the  American  people, 
proving  that,  in  the  contest  Isetween  Soviet 
tyranny  and  the  enslaved  nationalities,  the 
rympathy  of  the  American  people  decidedly 
Is  on  the  side  of  the  captive  peoples. 

The  Soviet  propaganda  machine  has 
created  a  considerable  degree  of  furor  about 
the  liberation  of  so-called  captive  nations 
from  capitalistic  tyranny.    And,  as  a  result 


of  this  agitation,  a  great  number  of  back- 
ward peoples,  although  hardly  prepared  for 
self-determination,  have  won  their  Inde- 
pendence, far  more  tiian  the  Soviet  pressure, 
largely  due  to  capitalistic  t>onevoIence  and 
generosity. 

The  crucial  point  In  this  monstroiLS  hoax 
Is  the  oft-Ignored  fact  that  the  Soviet  Itself 
is  the  greatest  tyranny  and  the  greatest 
Imperialism  of  the  age.  And  yet.  little  Is 
said  about  liberation  from  Soviet  tyranny, 
notwithstanding  the  glaring  fact  that  the 
nations  which  have  been  enslaved  by  the 
Soviet  antidate  the  Soviet  state  both  In  his- 
tory and  civilizational  advance,  and  most 
important  ol  all.  that  these  enslaved  peoples 
are  for  better  qualified  for  self-determination 
than  the  score  of  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia 
who  have  won  their  Independence. 

If  Ghana  and  Zanzibar  and  Algeria  are 
worthy  of  their  independence  certainly  Ar- 
menia and  Ukraine  and  Latvia  and  Estonia 
and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet-enslaved  people 
arc  worthy  of  their  independence. 

The  Boston  demonstration  diu-lng  Captive 
Nations  Week  Is  a  slgniflcant  effort  which 
should  be  emulated  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

We  have  been  on  the  defensive  long 
enough.  It  were  high  time  that  we  carried 
the  fight  to  the  greatest  exploiter  of  people's 
freedom — the  Soviet  imperialism  to  you. 

The  captive  nations'  cause  Is  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  the  Soviet.  We  must  keep  hitting 
until  it  hurts. 

[From  the  Dayton   (Ohio)    Journal-Herald, 
July  31.  19651 
Captive  Nations  Week 
Editor;  We  wlfh  to  express  our  thanks  to 
.  Mayor  Frank  R.  Somers  for  Issuing  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  proclamation  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  flags  to  be  flown  on  Main  Street. 
Wo  are  also  grateful  to  the  Journal-Herald 
for  the  publicity  given  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  ceremonies   Sunday.   July   25.   at   the 
Shrine  of  the  Three  Crosses;  and  to  television 
station  WLW-D  for  covering  this   event. 
Prank  OtniELis. 
Secretary,  Federation   of  Lithuanian- 
American  B.C.  Societies. 
Datton. 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  i    Boniface 
Press.  July  18.  1965 1 
Philadelphia  Captive  Nations  Week  Observ- 
ers Urge  Former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  as  SrccEssop.  to  the  Late  Adlai 
Ste\'Enson  as  U-S.  .embassador  to  the  UN 
On  July   18.  during   the  Captive  Nations 
Week  obser\"ance  at  the  historic  Independ- 
ence Mall.  Philadelphia.  Prof    Lev    Dobrlan- 
sky.  national  chairman   of  Captive  Nations 
Week   and    main    speaker    from    Georgetown 
University.  Washington.  D.C  ,  suggested  that 
former    Vice    President    Richard    M     Nixon 
could  best  succeed  the  late  and  lamented  Ad- 
lai   Stevenson    as    U.S.    Ambassador    to    the 
United     Nations.     He    said    that    Nixon    is 
"articulate,  firm,  and  energetic"  and  "knows 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Im- 
perial colonialism." 

Thereupon  Prof.  Austin  J.  App.  of  LaSalle 
College,  chairman  of  the  Greater  Philadel- 
phia Committee,  proposed  for  approval  by 
acclamation  of  the  assemblage  of  1.000  "that 
we  send  a  telegram  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  recommending  that  in  the  interest 
of  bipartisanship  during  this  Increasing 
crisis  In  Vietnam  he  name  the  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  succeed'the 
late  Adlal  Stevenson  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  " 

Tills  resolution  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved and  the  telegram  sent 
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Captive  Nations  Week  proclamations  by 
President  JolmK>n.  by  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton.  and  by  Mayor  Jamea  H.  J.  Tate 
were  read  and  resolutions  propoeed  and 
adopted.  The  latter  supported  President 
Johnson's  limi  policy  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Vietnam,  urged  the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives to  establish  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations,  and  called  for  the  ex- 
posure by  American  delegates  to  the  V  N.  of 
Sino-Russian  colonialism.  "Including  that  In 
the  Ukraine.  White  P.utheula.  Georgia,  Ar- 
meuU.  .ind  otaer  captive  non-Ru-sslan  na- 
tions la  the  Soviet  Union." 

Prom  the  platform  waved  the  flags  of 
many  of  the  29  captive  nations,  girls  In  native 
costumes  represented  some  of  them,  and  nu- 
merous placards  called  for  especially  the 
liberation  of  Cuba.  There  was  a  commemo- 
rative note  for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia, which  were  Invaded  and  enslaved  by 
the  Soviet  Union  So  years  ago  on  June  12, 
1940. 

In  general,  the  speakers,  who  In  addition  to 
Professor  Dobriansky  and  Dr.  App.  included 
Mr.  Arlln  M  .Adams,  who  as  secretary  of  wel- 
fare. Pennsylvania,  represented  Governor 
Scranton,  and  Mr.  Maurice  S.  Osser.  city  com- 
missioner, who  represented  Mayor  Tate,  urged 
continued  free  world  efforts  until  the  captive 
nations  are  liberated.  The  first  step  they 
declared  to  be  the  club  of  public  opinion" 
directed  against  Moscow  and  Pelplng  colo- 
nialism and  the  employment  by  the  free 
nations,  especially  America,  of  all  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  diplomatic  resources  In  behalf  of 
such  liberation. 

Mr.  Ignatius  M.  BlUlnsky.  executive  vice 
chairman,  read  the  resolutions,  Mr.  William 
Nexowy,  Jr..  field  representative,  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  The  Reverend  Vlto  J.  Mar- 
tusevlch  gave  the  invocation,  representing 
Archbishop  Krol.  and  the  Reverend  Walter  J. 
Kopperman.  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church, 
Polcroft.  gave  the  benediction.  Mr.  Jonas  A. 
Stlklortus.  secretary.  Introduced  the  presi- 
dents of  the  various  nationality  groups.  All 
of  these  signed  the  resolutions  on  the  deck 
of  Admiral  Dewey's  flagship,  USS.  Olympia. 
After  the  main  observance,  a  wreath  was  laid 
at  the  Liberty  Bell  with  the  hope  expressed 
by  Dr.  A  J,  App  that  the  symbol  of  liberty 
win  always  prevail  in  America  and  soon  also 
In  all  the  captive  nations. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

July  iJ9.  19651 

Foreign  Gaorps  Back  Nixow  for  Stevwjson 

Post 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  on  Sunday  urged  the 
appointment  of  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M,  Nixon  as  chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  to  replace  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson. 

Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky,  national  chairman 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee,  said 
Nixon  Is  "articulate,  firm,  and  energetic" 
and  "knows  the  extent  and  depth  of  Slno- 
Sovtet  Imperial  colonialism."  He  added:  "I 
am  sure  Russia  and  her  satellites  would  have 
someone  to  contend  with." 

AFFIRMED    BT    300 

Dobrlansky  made  the  suggestion  In  an  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  observances  at  Independence  Hall. 
After  the  address.  Dr.  Austin  J.  App,  ch;Ur- 
man  of  the  local  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
asked  the  audience  of  300  to  affirm  the  sug- 
gestion by  acclamation,  which  they  did. 
App  then  said  he  would  wire  the  suggestion 
to  President  Johnson. 

In  noting  the  start  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  Dobrlansky  called  it  "a  firm  and  fixed 
moral  symbol  of  the  determination  of  Amer- 


icans never  to  acquiesce  •  •  •  never  to  make 
a  deal  •  •  •  never  accept  the  permanent 
captivity"  of  the  23  so-called  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

MANY    NATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  Eastern  European  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  "captive 
nations  '  list  Includes  North  Vietnam,  Outer 
Mongolia,  North  Korea,  Tibet,  Mainland 
China,  and  Cuba. 

City  Commissioner  Maurice  S.  Osser,  rep- 
resenting Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  at  Sun- 
day's ceremonies,  urged  the  United  States 
to  "more  frequently  seize  the  initiative  in 
the  United  Nations."  and  suggested  that  the 
case  of  the  captive  nations  be  taken  before 
the  world  body,  since  "we  cannot  do  much 
to  ease  the  burden  of  theii  captivity  short 
of  global  conflict." 

OLYMPIA   CEBEMONT 

A  third  speaker.  State  Welfare  Secretary 
Arltn  M.  Adams,  reminded  the  audience  that 
Independence  Hall,  the  site  of  Stinday'a 
ceremonies,  "stands  for  the  principle  that 
government  should  be  by  consent  of  the 
governed." 

Prior  to  the  program  at  the  historic  shrine, 
the  city's  Captive  Nations  Committee  signed 
ft  resolution  aboard  the  USS  Oli/mpia  ask- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  to  create 
a  special  committee  on  the  captive  nations, 
to  Inaugurate  a  captive  nations  freedom 
stamp  series  and .  to  establish  a  "freedom 
academy." 

Several  young  women  In  the  costumes  of 
various  captive  nations  laid  a  wreath  at  the 
Liberty  Bell  to  conclude  the  ceremonies. 

Los  Angeles  Couisty  Young  Repttblicans 
Thibo  Annual  Captive  Nations  Rally, 
THt,'RSDAY.  July  15.  1965.  7:30  PM..  Pasa- 
dena Civic  Auditortum 

"Not  yet,  O  Freedom,  close  thy  lids  In 
slumber,  for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps." — 
WUILim  Cullen  Bryant. 

Welcome,  friends.  Let  us  sU  gathered  to- 
gether here.  In  mem.3rlum  uf  our  enslaved 
brothers  and  sisters  by  the  Communist  slave- 
masters,  rededlcite  ourselves  to  do  our  part 
to  unmask  Its  deceits  and  subterfuges— Its 
relentless  psycholoitlcal.  political,  economic. 
sodolo^c&I  and  military  strategies. 

Like  all  reasonable  people,  we  do  not  desire 
war.  but  only  a  lasting  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  be  fully  aware  that.  In  hoping 
for  peace,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be 
frozen  Into  extinction  as  free  men.  We  m\ist 
meet  the  total  challenge  of  the  arctic  hell  of 
Siberian  slave  labor  camps.  There  Is  no 
third  way,  either  we  prevent  the  achievement 
of  communism's  "historic  mission" — or  we 
perish.  Let  us  work  hard  so  wo  may  keep 
alive  the  hope  of  ultimate  freedom  for  these 
people.  If  the  Communist  tyrants  should 
ever  succeed  In  crushing  the  spirit  of  these 
captive  nations  through  brulte  force  and  ex- 
tended brainwsshnlg.  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  attack  us.  The  spirit  of  t'nese  captive  peo- 
ple Is  today  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war  ond 
the  best  guarantee  for  peace.  We  must  keep 
this  spirit  alive. 

Let  us  examine  the  foundation  of  our  lives, 
consider  our  herlt.ige  bequeathed  to  us  by 
those  who  ra.ide  such  great  sacrifices,  and  In 
the  light  of  the  glory  of  that  heritage  dedi- 
cate our  lives  to  our  country,  to  our  God. 
and  to  the  survival  of  liberty  upon  the  earth. 

A  God-centered  Nation,  ever  humble  be- 
fore the  majesty  of  the  divine  Creator,  can 
keep  alive  freedom.  Justice  and  mercy.  This 
Is  r.ur  greatest  weapon.  This  is  the  heritage 
of  America. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

Heidi  Gutierrez, 
Chairman,  First  Voters  Committee. 


"It  my  people,  which  are  called  by  niy 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  he.iven. 
and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  tbelr 
land."  (nchronlcles7:14.) 

PROGRAM    FOR    THE    EVENING 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Mr.  Robert  A.  Cline. 
1964  candidate  for  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Pledge  of  allegiance:  Mr.  Gary  Chang, 
China. 

Invocation:  Dr.  William  S.  McBlrnie,  pas- 
tor. United  Community  Church  of  Glendale. 

National  anthem:  Mr.  Eugene  Mate.  Hun- 
gary. 

Welcome:  Mr.  Jerrold  R.  Alexander,  presi- 
dent. Los  Angeles  County  Young  Republi- 
cans. 

Introduction  of  the  past  county  presi- 
dents: 1962.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Gaston;  1963.  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Crozlcr;  1984.  Mr.  Donald  C.  Mc- 
Danlel. 

RoUcall  of  nations. 

Opening  remarks:  Mr.  Ed  Delaney.  staS 
writer  for  the  Valley  Times  and  the  Holly- 
wood Citizen  News,  author  of  "Preeaom'i 
Frontier." 

Remarks  from  Freedom  Fighter  Mrs.  Heidi 
Gutierrez.  Germany. 

Lithuanian  dance  group. 

Remarks  from  Freedom  Fighter  Mr  Eu- 
gene French,  Czechoslovakia. 

Ru.sslan  dance  group. 

Remarks  from  Freedom  Fighter  Mr.  Ton 
Z.  Wang,  China. 

Los  Angeles  Rumanian-American  Orthodoi 
Youth  dance  group,  Mr.  Nick  Panderca,  d.mct 
Instructor. 

Remarks  from  Freedom  Fighter  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Szabo,  Hungary. 

Ukranlan  dance  group  sponsored  by  the 
Ukranlan  Cultural  Center,  Mr.  J  Erglls 
Smaltzoff.  director. 

Introduction  of  featured  speaker:  Mr  Erin 
Prldenoff. 

Message:  The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Dee- 
wtNSKi,  U.S,  Congressman  from  Illinois,  m- 
tlonal  chairman  for  the  Captive  Nntions 
Committee. 

Closing  remarks. 

Audience  participation  in  the  singing  of 
"God  Bless  America." 

PATRONS 

Elliot  S.  Graham.  Mackalg  tc  Sons  of  Mon- 
rovia, South  Gate  Young  Republicans,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donley  L.  Brady,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Philip 
M.  Virtue,  Jorn's  Auto  Shop,  South  Gate; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Seres,  La  Mlrada  Young 
Republicans;  Sopp  &  Sons  Chevrolet.  Dev 
Foam  Co.,  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan,  Pass- 
dena:  Mr.  Kersey  Klnsey,  Mrs.  Kitty  Curtlz- 
Radwan. 

SPONSORS 

Caltech  Young  Republicans,  Covlna  Young 
Republicans,  Czech-American  UROC  Unit  No 
149,  Pasadena  Young  Republicans,  P:it'lflc 
Palisades  Young  Republicans.  Canoga  Part 
Young  Republicans.  Woodland  Hills  Young 
Republicans.  All  America  City  Young  Repub- 
licans, Van  Nuys  Young  Republicans.  UCLA 
Bruin  Young  Republicans,  Continental 
Young  Republicans,  42d  Assembly  District 
Young  Republicans.  Westchester  Young  Re- 
publicans, Westwood  Young  Republicans 
Whlttier  Young  Republicans,  HoIlyw«id 
Young  Republicans.  B.as5ett  Young  Republi- 
cans. ,\irport  Constitutional  Young  Repub- 
licans. Estonian-American  Republican  .as- 
sembly of  Los  Angeles  County.  UROC  Ar» 
10.  UROC  Glendale  Unit  1.  Paramount- 
Hollywood  Republican  Assembly.  Malll"! 
Federated  Republican  Women,  Posadeiia  Bf- 
publican  Club. 
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ErfOROSsED  House  Concurrent  Resohttion  4 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Governor  to  do  all  things  necessary  In  ob- 
servance of  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
National  Congress  designating  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  setting  forth  Its  text 
in  full 

Whereas  the  National  Congress  has  adopted 
a  Joint  resolution  as  follows: 
Joint  resolution  providing  for   the  desig- 
nation of  the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week 

"Whereas  the  greatnese  of  the  United 
Stales  Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  lt« 
having  been  able,  through  the  democratic 
process  to  achieve  a  harmonious  national 
unity  of  Its  people,  even  though  they  stem 
from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and 
etiinlc  backgrounds;  and 

■Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  ot 
the  diverse  elements  cf  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
u  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 
"Wliereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
p;irt  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural 
bonds  o(  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples:  and 
"Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vaet  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  tree 
peoples  of  tlie  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugatioat  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Jningary, 
Lltliuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania,  Ea.st 
Germ.iny.  Bulgaria,  mainland  Clilna,  Ar- 
menia. Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idcl-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Tur- 
kestan. North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

"Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedum.  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish.  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity o(  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  tlie  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
ste-idfastly  kept  alive;  and 

"Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
tlie  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  offlcLil  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Kcoloed  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
ReprcKntatives  of  the  United  States  oj  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presl- 
ilent  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  ID-Sg  as  'Captive  Na- 
tions Week'  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  stales  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
Preddenl  Is  further  authorized  and  requested 
to  Ipsue  a  similar   proclamation   each   year 
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until  such  time  as  freedom  and  independ- 
ence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world. 

"Approved  July  17.  1959." 

Be  II  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives o/  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  {the  Senate  concurring) : 

Section  1.  The  Governor  is  hereby  me- 
morialized to  initiate  and  place  Into  execu- 
tion such  exercises,  and  ceremonies  he  may 
deem  appropriate  In  observance  of  the  third 
week  of  July  1963  and  each  year  thereafter 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

Sec.  2.  The  principal  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  will  cause  a  copy  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  to  be  delivered  to  the 
office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Committee  Report 
Me.  President:  Your  Committee  on  Public 
Policy,  to  which  was  referred  Engrossed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  4.  has  had 
the  same  under  consideration  and  begs  leave 
to  report  the  same  back  to  the  Senate  with 
the  recommendation  that  said  resolution  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  RUCKELSHAIJS. 

Chairman. 
Captive  Nations  Week,  Jult  18  to  24,  1965 

program  of  EVENTS 

Singing  of  National  Anthem  led  by  Mme. 
Vukltsa  rich. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  led  by 
Rear  Adm.  H.  N.  Wallln,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

Invocation  by  Pastor  Herbert  Shrelner, 
Queen  Anne  Community  Chtirch 

"The  Purpose  of  Captive  Nations  Week," 
by  Maynard  Sundt.  committee  chairman. 

Parade  of  captive  nations  flags. 

Prayer  for  freedom  of  all  captive  nations 
now  under  Communist  control. 
Entertaimnent 

Latvian  choir  conducted  by  Peter  Gallns, 

Balalaika  orchestra  from  Russian  com- 
munity. 

Polish  dances  by  children  from  Polish 
community, 

Czechoslovak  accordion  player:  Gay  Nemes. 

Indonesian  dances  by  the  Ttmmerman 
Sisters  (Margie  and  Annekel . 

Chopin's  "Prelude"  by  Yvonne  Brach- 
manskl. 

Mme.  Vukltsa  Illch.  opera  singer. 

Introduction  of  main  speaker:  by  Walter 
Brachmanskl.  Mr.  John  Rees,  Lithuanian 
refugee,  lecturer,  apcaklng  on:  "Life  and 
Death  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

Singing  of  "God  Bless  America,"  led  by 
Mme.  Vukltsa  Illch. 

acknowxedcements 

Slnisa  Balandzlch  for  arranging  for  cap- 
tive nations  refugees  participation. 

Color  Guard,  American  Legion  Post  No, 
11. 

Coordinating  committee  for  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week:  Chairman  Maynard 
Sundt;  Kornellsls  Purgalus:  Jean  Thomas; 
Harry  Robblns:  Dr.  Tom  Wall:  Mrs.  J.  W. 
CUse:  Robert  Maxwell;  Rep,  Robert  A.  Perry; 
Herman  Garretson.  Jr.;  Burt  W.  Marshall: 
Slnisa  Balandzlch:  Donald  N.  MacDonsld; 
Ken  Rogstad;  Mrs.  R.  V.  Blackstock;  Mrs. 
Leo  Rousch;  Dr.  Robert  N.  Myers;  Capt.  John 
Algeo.  US.  Navy  (retired);  Larry  Hlggins: 
Bin  Thompson:  Florence  Kuzlna:  Johannes 
Hannibal;  Harljs  Mlndenbergs;  Janls  Zom- 
mers. 

A  Statement  «t  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  Daniel  J.  Evans 
The  Coneress  of  the  United  Stales,  by 
Public  Law  approved  In  July  1959,  designated 
the  third  week  of  each  year  as  Captive 
Nations  Week, 


All  the  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains,  including  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  people  themselves,  have  for 
long  years  been  enslaved  by  Communist 
t.vTanny.  The  imperialistic  policies  uf  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through/direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
.'Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turk- 
estan, and  North  Vietnam.  The  captive 
peoples  of  these  nations  have  never  ceased  to 
strive  for  freedom  and  look  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership  In  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  independence. 

This  week  has  been  set  aside  to  keep  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  all  people  the  fact  that  the 
free  world  has  not  forgotten  these  nations 
and  that  they  must  some  day  become  Inde- 
pendent, and  that  the  people  ot  our  State 
share  with  them  their  aspirations  tor  the 
recovery  of  their  freedom  and  Independence; 
Now,  therefore, 

I,  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  do  hereby  designate  the  week 
of  July  18  through  24,  1965.  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  urge  the  people  to  re- 
member our  promises  to  the  people  of  the 
submerged  nations  and  to  show  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  our  silent  allies. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
July  22,  19651 

Critics  Held  Undermining  Viei  Stand 
(By  Harrison  Young) 

House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
of  Michigan,  said  last  night  that  irrespon- 
sible critics — a  ""mere  handful  in  the  Con- 
gress and  on  our  college  campuses" — are  un- 
dermining the  Presldent"s  foreign  policy  by 
giving  CommunL-jt  leaders  the  impression 
that  America  Is  divided. 

And  Ford  urged  President  Johnson  to 
clarify  U.S.  objectives  In  Vietnam,  to  ""esca- 
late not  means  alone — but  the  ends  for  which 
we  fight." 

At  the  same  time,  he  directed  most  of  his 
fire  not  at  the  President,  but  at  those  who 
have  questioned  his  firmness.  Mr.  Johnson's 
real  enemies  at  home,  said  Ford,  are  within 
his  own  party. 

Ford  B4ild  Mr.  Johnson  "need  not  fear  that 
the  loyal  opposition  will  ever  undercut  hla 
efforts  to  be  firm  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam  or  elsewhere.  We  will  always 
put  national  interest  above  narrow  partisan 
interest." 

Speaking  to  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
Ford  began  by  challenging  the  theory  that 
the  enemy — communism — is  mellowing,  that 
the  Soviets  desire  peaceful  coexistence,  and 
that  we  must  carefully  avoid  rubbing  them 
tho  wrong  way. 

The  great  danger  ot  this  "new  myth""  and 
ot  the  vacillation  it  breeds.  Ford  said,  is  that 
It  makes  Communist  leaders  question  our  de- 
termination to  protect  our  vital  interests, 

""Our  military  commitment  has  Increased"' 
In  Vietnam,  Ford  said.  "Now  the  President 
must  detail  the  vital  Interests  we  are  fight- 
ing for  In  that  part  of  the  world." 

Ford  attended  the  dinner  last  night  to  re- 
ceive the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions Award.  Representative  Daniel  J. 
FI.OOD.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania  and  radio 
and  television  broadcaster  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row  also  received  the  award,  Murrow  post- 
humously. 

Before  the  presentation  of  the  awards 
three  East  Europeans  who  have  recently 
come  to  the  United  States  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  gave  "eye  witness"  accounts  of 
life  in  their  countries. 
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Monlka  nidr,  a  young  Czech  school- 
teacher, reported  that  "by  trying  to  suppress 
Individuality,  by  offering  regimentation  and 
boredom  instead  of  new  vistas,  cctmniunlsm 
ha£  failed  dismally  with  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  Czechoslovakia." 

As  she  spuke.  three  Communist  Joumali-sts 
sat  at  one  side  of  the  room.  According  to  a 
State  Department  speciullst  on  Soviet  and 
east  European  atfalrs.  this  Is  the  flrst  time 
Communipt  reporters  hove  covered  a  captive 
nations  meeting. 

(From    the   Uicrainlan   Bulletin.   July    1-15. 

19051 
President  John.son-*s  Fohkicn  PoLictss  Re- 

CEt\-E  SnppoDT  or  Ukrainian  Amehtcans 

"Wo  hall  this  occasion  as  a  most  fitting 
one  to  express  our  full  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident's policies  In  both  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic."  declared  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky.  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  (TTCCA)  and 
chalrm;:n  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  before  a  political  forum  spon- 
sored receiitly  bv  the  Rochester  branch  of 
UCCA. 

Spe..king  In  behalf  of  both  orgiinlzatlons. 
Dr.  Dohriansky  urged  a  "freedom-expanding 
action  directed  at  the  captive  people  In  North 
Vietnam"  and  "a  planned  extinction  of  the 
Red  Eitiplrc's  outpost  lu  Cuba."  Calling  tor 
political  warfare  by  the  free  Vietnamese 
and  free  Cubans,  he  expressed  his  amaze- 
ment at  how  little  or  nothing  Is  heard  about 
bringing  freedom  to  the  captive  people  of 
North  Vletn.am. 

In  his  address,  the  Georgetown  University 
professor  who  authored  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution,  stressed  that  this  year's 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  will  also 
highlight  citizens'  support  for  President 
Johnson's  foreign  policies.  (The  week  falls 
on  July  18-24.) 

Pointing  out  that  "the  distance  from  Uk- 
nilne  or  Poland  to  Vietnam  and  the  Dom- 
inican Republic  Is  but  a  near  step,"  Dr. 
Dobrlansky  scored  the  "few  misleading  and 
garbling  voices  from  some  of  our  campuses" 
on  these  Issues.  He  said  that  "they  cannot 
fool  the  millions  who  understand  all  the 
captive  nations,  who  comprehend  their  sig- 
nificance In  our  fight  against  Sino-Sovlet 
Russian  imperlo-colonlalism.  and  who  shall 
persist  in  efforts  for  a  cold  war  strategy 
against  the  entire  Red  Empire  and  Its  my- 
thology of  communism." 

The  following  prominent  themes  of  the 
1965  Captive  Nations  Week  observances  were 
cited  by  Dr.  Dobrlansky: 

1.  Peace  with  Justice  and  freedom,  sup- 
port of  all  the  captive  nations  being  one  of 
our  most  powerful  deterrents  against  a  hot 
global  war:  2.  Full  support  for  U.S.  actions 
m  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
preventing  fiuther  Communist  takeovers:  3. 
A  "poltrade  policy"  toward  the  totalitarian 
Red  Empire,  trade  base  on  political  conces- 
sion.'*:  4.  Complete  exposure  of  Slno-Russlan 
Imperlo-colonlalism  In  the  U.N.  and  other 
councils,  concentrating  especially  on  Uk- 
raine. Georgia,  Armenia  and  other  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union:  5. 
Establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, signifying  American  dedication  to 
the  eventual  freedom  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions: 6.  Creation  of  a  Freedom  Academy, 
and  7.  Inauguration  of  a  Captive  Nations 
Freedom  Stamp  series. 

The  Georgetown  professor  stated:  "We 
AmerlCiins  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  In 
grasping  the  empire  character  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Red  China  has  virtually  terrorized 
Moscow  with  Its  propaganda  about  the  dozen 
and  more  colonial  states  In  the  U.SSJl.: 
many  of  our  leaders  and  opinion-makers 
still  don't  even  know  what  this  Is  all  about." 


(From    the  Ukrainian   Bulletin, 

July  1-15,  19651 

Captivi:  Nations  Week  OnscnVANCBS  Planned 

Throughout  Nation 

Washinoton,  DC, — The  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  (NCNC),  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  has 
launched  in  full  Its  activities  lor  celebrations 
across  the  Nation  during  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  scheduled  for  July  18-24.  AU  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  of  laige  cities  have  been 
contacted  for  early  proclamations.  The 
White  House  has  already  Informed  the  NCNC 
of  Its  Intention  to  issue  an  early  proclama- 
tion. Local  committees  are  being  organized 
to  stage  the  Seventh  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance. 

The  themes  of  the  1966  Captive  Nations 
Week  are : 

1.  Peace  with  Justice  and  freedom — stress- 
ing the  tremendous  deterrence  represented  by 
all  the  captive  nations  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sian and  Red  Chinese  aggression: 

2.  Pull  support  for  U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic: 

3.  A  poltrade  policy  toward  the  totalitarian 
Red  Empire,  trade  based  on  political  con- 
cessions: 

4.  Complete  exposure  of  Slno-Russlan  im- 
perlo-colonlalism In  the  UN.,  concentrating 
especially  on  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  theU.S.S.R.: 

.5.  Creation  of  u  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations; 

6.  Inauguration  of  a  Captive  Nations  Free- 
dom Stamp  series: 

7.  Establishment  of  a  Freedom  Commis- 
sion and  Freedom  Academy. 

I  Prom   the  Ukrainian  Bulletin. 

July  1-15.  19651 

Captive    Nations    Week    1965    Featured    at 

Georgetown  Un-iverstty  Forum 

Washington;  DC. — "Captive  Nations  Week 
1965"  was  a  special  topic  of  discussion  taped 
by  the  Georgetown  University  Radio-TV 
Forum  on  June  2,  1965.  and  broadcast  on 
June  27  and  June  29.  1965.  Taking  part  in 
the  discussion  were 'Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky, 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  and  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  the  Honorable  Peter  H. 
DoMiNicK,  U.S.  Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
the  Honorable  Michael  a.  Peighak.  U.S.  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio.  Mr.  Wallace  Fanning 
was  moderator. 

During  the  weeks  of  June  21  and  27,  NBO 
showed  the  TV  portion  in  Washington  and 
several  other  major  cities.  The  Educational 
TV  media  covered  the  program  during  the 
latter  week.  Over  300  radio  stations  and  the 
"Voice  of  America"  carried  the  program.  The 
press  release  on  the  panel  discussion  made 
the  point,  "Believing  that  support  of  the 
captive  nations  is  one  of  the  strongest  deter- 
rents against  global  war,  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  has  announced  a 
seven-point  program  for  the  observance  of 
the  week." 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LOAN 
SHARKS  AND  USURY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  ?  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  WeltnerI  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  'WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  ta.bles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
a  recent  visit  home  1  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  wife  of  a  marine 
sergeant  who  is  now  serving  his  country 
in  South  Vietnam.  This  young  man  is  a 
career  noncommissioned  officer,  who  has 
completed  years  of  honorable  service  in 
the  uniform  of  his  country.  He  is  proud 
of  the  service,  and  of  his  aissignment  to 
counterintelligence  work.  His  wife  v.as 
distressed  with  the  possibility  that  lie 
may  now  be  removed  from  that  impor- 
tant work,  and  turned  down  for  reenlist- 
ment.    The  reason — debt. 

She  told  me  that  her  family  is  bur- 
dened to  the  breaking  point  with  debt, 
and  that  her  husband,  knowing  the 
damage  that  might  come  to  his  careet, 
has  tried  desperately  duiing  the  last  few 
years  to  borrow  from  new  sources  In 
order  to  keep  other  obligations  curren}. 
Finally,  his  credit  was  exhausted,  and  he 
could  not  longer  stave  off  his  creditors. 
I  asked  that  she  send  me  a  list  of  his  ob- 
ligations. The  attached  letter  was  re- 
ceived this  week.  I  have  stricken  the 
names  of  the  creditors,  and  their  street 
addresses. 

List  or  Debts 

A    LOAN    COMPANT.    A1.BANT,    CA.,    APPROXIMSTI 
BALANCE,  Sa.Sll 

The  assistant  manager  wrote  a  letter  of  in- 
debtedness to  headquarters.  Marine  Corps, 
even  though  my  husband  has  been  maltiiig 
all  or  partial  payments  with  the  exception  o! 
some  mouths  right  after  he  was  sent  over- 
seas. He  was  advised  by  the  legal  ofBcer  to 
try  to  pay  some  on  everything,  so  we  botii 
have  tried  to  do  this.  This  would  supposedly 
prevent  letters  such  as  the  ones  written. 

A    LOAN    COMPANT,    ATLANTA,    OA,.    APPROXIVATI 
BALANCE,   $522 

I  believe  we  actually  received  a  little  over 
S300  on  this  loan  but  the  above  amount  is 
what  I  called  and  found  out  we  owe.  These 
people  caUed  all  nearest  relatives  mentlonefl 
In  contract  Including  my  mother-in-law  and 
tlu-eatened  to  do  Just  what  they  did  do.  send 
a  letter  through  Headquarters  Marine  Corps. 
to  his  immediate  superior.  He  was  given  a 
chance  to  pay  these  people  however  before 
all  of  this  went  into  his  record  and  has  beeo 
doing  BO. 

This  led  to  another  background  investiga- 
tion on  my  husband  which  revealed  our  deep 
Indebtedness  therefore  the  question  of  bis 
suitability  for  the  field  he  is  In.  counter- 
intelligence. 

A    LOAN    COMPANY,    ALBANY,    GA.,    APPROXIMATl 
BALANCE,   SSOO 

My  husband  is  paying  this  in  allotment 
form,  paymenta  are  $40  per  month.  It  is  ol 
course  automatically  deducted  from  his  paj 
each  month. 

A   LOAN  COMPANY.  DENVER,  COLO,,    APPBOXIMAII 
BAI.ANCE,  $580 

I  have  beeu  making  the  payments  to  these 
people  and  have  managed  to  keep  them 
caught  up.  however,  1  should  have  kept  soins 
Of  the  letters  they  send  out  when  the  pay- 
ments are  a  few  days  late.  They  ore  very 
much  aware  of  how  much  a  serviceman  feai^ 
a  letter  of  indebtedness. 

A    LOAN     COMPANY,    ALBANY,    CA..    APPROKIMATI 
BALANCE,   S381 

I  have  paid  very  small  amounts  on  thU 
loan,  after  I  filed  for  bankruptcy  last  Feb- 
ruary. They  contacted  me  and  of  course  told 
me  what  they  coxild  do  to  my  husband,  e'x 
I  have  been  able  to  do  very  little  with  tliiJ 
account  but  they  have  been  more  pntleot 
than  most. 
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I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  contract 
we  signed  which  caused  us  to  lose  all  of  our 
furniture,  everything,  shortly  after  my  hus- 
band went  overseas.  As  >ou  can  oee  it  took 
in  Just  atKJUt  everything  we  owned  but  the 
eloihes  we  had,  I  thought  perliaps  this 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  also. 

There  are  many  things  I  would  like  to  say 
in  my  Imsband's  behalf:  he  is  a  well  trained, 
dedicated  marine  and  I  think  if  you  s.iW  his 
service  record  you  would  agree.  He  is  also  a 
good  husband  and  father  and  has  tried  to 
provide  for  his  f.-tmily  ond  has  done  so  under 
strees  and  strain  many  a  good  m.in  would 
Have  run  from.  If  I  start  on  this  though  1 
will  take  up  far  too  much  of  your  valuable 
tune  so  I  can  only  say  as  I  said  before  I  am 
most  grateful  for  your  time,  your  Interest, 
and  ellorts  in  my  husband's  behalf.  Please 
let  me  know  of  any  further  information  I 
can  furnish.    Thank  you. 

Along  with  the  letter,  she  sent  a  copy 
of  the  contract  she  and  her  husband 
signed.  For  the  renewal  of  an  outstand- 
ing obligation  of  S668.93.  and  the  pay- 
ment to  them  of  S322.18  in  cash, 
she  and  her  husband  contracted  to 
repay  $61  per  month  for  24  months. 
For  a  present  consideration  of  S991.ll, 
they  bound  themselves  to  pay  a  total 
of  SI, 464  over  a  2-year  period-  The 
cost  of  that  money  to  them  amoimts  to 
45.8  percent  of  the  principal  each  year. 
It  is  ti-ue  that  there  are  factors  in  that 
contract  other  than  interest.  There  is 
S58.86  as  credit  life  insurance:  $87.81  as 
accident  and  health  insurance;  $40  in- 
surance on  the  household  goods  securing 
the  loan;  $1  as  a  recording  fee — plus  in- 
terest of  S285.49.  But  whether  these 
chaifes  are  interest  fees  or  insurance,  it 
Is  all  cost  of  the  loan.  It  comes  to  45.8 
percent,  figured  on  a  simple,  annual  in- 
terest rate. 

Whether  it  is  interest  or  charges,  the 
sergeant  and  his  wife  could  not  pay  the 
monthly  cost.  They  lost  all  their  furni- 
ture when  the  loan  company  seized  it  un- 
der the  power  granted  in  the  contract. 
Whether  it  was  interest  or  charges,  the 
sergeant  now  finds  his  career,  which  has 
been  an  honorable  one.  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy by  the  demands  of  this  creditor  and 
others.  It  is  revealing  also  to  note  that 
two-thirds  of  the  principal  amount  of 
that  loan  is  the  renewal  o^an  existing  in- 
debtedness. 

Heie.  then,  is  a  case  of  ^ebt  piled  upon 
debt,  default,  foreckjsure.  and  a  home 
and  caicer  in  grave  danger. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  cajl  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  because  this  personal 
tragedy  occurs  thousands  of  times  daily 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  think  it  is  well 
to  review  some  of  the  aspects  of  consumer 
finance  in  America  today. 

In  1964.  more  than  32  million  small 
loans  were  made,  totaling  S20  billion. 
At  the  end  of  last  year,  short  term  con- 
sumer credit  stood  at  a  high  of  ST7  bil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  1,247  percent 
in  the  past  20  years,  an  Increase  of  .58 
bUlion  over  1963.  Of  the  total.  S59  bil- 
lion is  held  in  installment  loans,  of  which 
824.5  billion  is  for  automobile  financing. 
Other  durable  consumer  credit  amounts 
to  S15.3  billion.  Home  repairs  and  mod- 
ernization stands  at  S3.5  billion,  and  per- 
sonal loans,  $16  billion. 

Commercial  banks  hold  S24  billion  of 
this  debt,  sales  finance  companies,  such 
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as  automobile  acceptance  companies, 
hold  S15  billion.  Consumer  finance  com- 
panies hold  S5  billion,  and  other  institu- 
tions, such  as  credit  unions  and  savings 
banks,  hold  the  remaining  $8  billion. 

The  ratio  of  installment  credit  to  dis- 
posable income  Increased  from  14  to  1 
in  1963,  to  15,2  in  1964. 

In  1948.  27.8  percent  of  consumer  loans 
were  made  to  consolidate  existing  bills — 
to  pay  off  existing  debt.  Last  year.  1964, 
that  figure  was  48  percent — almost  half 
of  all  loans  made. 

Studies  by  consumer  finance  com- 
panies show  that  of  their  borrowers  79 
percent  are  unskilled,  semiskilled  and 
domestic  workers,  service  workers,  or 
armed  services  personnel.  And  in  1964, 
72  percent  of  all  the  families  in  America 
had  committed  at  least  10  percent  of 
their  disposable  incomes  to  repayment  of 
installment  credit.  Personal  debt  now 
represents  16  percent  of  disposable  fam- 
ily income.  Individual  bankruptcies  have 
increased  by  1.260  percent  since  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  are  disturb- 
ing. First,  short-term  consumer  debt  is 
a  substantial  factor  in  our  economy, 
amounting  today  to  over  three-fourths 
of  the  total  armual  revenues  of  the  U.S. 
Goverrmient.  Second,  it  is  increasing 
daily.  Third,  debtors  are,  in  growing 
proportions,  finding  it  necessary  to  bor- 
row more  money  to  pay  back  what  they 
have  bonowed  and  spent  long  ago. 
Fourth,  installment  debtors  have  the 
lowest  incomes  in  the  country.  For  ex- 
ample, only  3  percent  of  consumer  fi- 
nance loans  are  made  to  professional  and 
semiprofessional  people. 

Add  to  these  factors  one  final  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  this  field  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance. 

The  final  factor  is  interest  rates.  The 
cost  of  borrowing  falls  the  heaviest  upon 
those  least  able  to  pay — witness  the 
plight  of  my  constituents. 

Small  loan  laws  over  the  several  States 
generally  permit  interest  of  30  to  40  per- 
cent on  loans  under  S300.  In  Georgia, 
which  revised  its  small  loan  laws  a  few 
years  ago,  a  $40  loan,  repayable  over  3 
months  with  interest  and  permissible 
charges,  costs  the  bonower  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  60  percent.  This  same  situ- 
ation pertains.  In  varying  degrees, 
throughout  the  country.  Some  States 
have  no  legal  limit  on  loans  to  corpora- 
tions. Some  have  no  limit  on  loans  over 
a  specified  amount.  Most  fail  to  specify 
permissible  charges — all  of  which  add  to 
the  net  cost  to  the  consumer  for  the  use 
of  money  borrowed. 

Quite  obviously,  there  is  a  wide  need 
for  credit  on  the  part  of  Americans  with 
iower  incomes.  And  there  is  a  perfectly 
/legitimate  field  for  money  lenders  in  sup- 
plying this  credit.  Yet,  to  the  grave 
detriment  of  millions  of  poorer  Ameri- 
cans, there  are  recorded  seemingly  un- 
ending instances  of  sharp  and  deceitful 
practices  in  this  area.  Certainly,  the 
man  who  wishes  to  invest  his  money  in 
small  loans  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return 
on  his  capital. 

Interest  rates  can  and  should  vary 
with  varying  degrees  of  risk.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,    can    anyone   defend    Interest 


rates  of  50  and  60  percent?  Can  any- 
one come  to  the  defense  of  those  un- 
scrupulous lenders  who  tack  charge  to 
fee  to  interest  to  premium  to  cost,  and 
saddle  the  hapless  bonower  with  an 
intolerable  and  unconscionable  burden 
otusui-y? 

I  wish  to  outline  some  of  the  practices 
which  add  to  this  mountain  of  debt  borne 
by  the  American  consumer.  . 

First,  we  should  consider  the  law* 
under  which  small  loan  companies  op- 
erate. I  am  attaching  a  schedule  show- 
ing the  statutory  reference  to  small  loan 
laws,  maximum  rates,  and  the  rate  of 
simple  interest  per  annum  based  upon 
those  rates.  It  is  Quite  obviou.s  that  a 
rate  of  4  percent  per  month,  permissible 
in  Alaska,  amounts  to  48  percent  per 
year.  A  brief  review  of  this  table  v.'ill 
show  that  about  half  the  States  permit 
Interest  rates  of  at  least  36  percent  per 
year. 

I  am  attaching  another  table  outlining 
the  usury  statutes  of  the  Stales,  govern- 
ing interest  on  all  loans  not  covered  by 
small  loan  laws.  Under  these  statutes, 
the  maximum  lawful  interest  ranges  from 
6  to  12  percent.  In  New  York  for 
instance,  a  loan  under  the  small  loan 
laws  costs  the  borrower  four  times  as 
much  as  the  same  money  borrowed  under 
the  usurj-  statutes.  In  Georeia,  with  a 
maximum  rate  of  8  percent  under  the 
usury  statutes,  the  increase  of  interest 
under  the  small  loan  act  is  over  seven- 
fold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  36-  and  48-percent  interest 
rates  I  have  mentioned  are  those  per- 
mitted by  the  statutes.  Yet  this  is  not 
the  whole  cost  to  the  borrower.  Far 
from  it. 

The  marine  sergeant  and  his  wife  were 
required  to  pay  for  credit  life  insurance, 
accident  and  health  in.'iurance,  and  in- 
surance on  their  household  goods.  These, 
and  other  charges,  add  to  the  cost  of 
loans.  Few  States  have  adopted  any 
restrictions  on  additional  charges  such 
as  these. 

Credit  insurance  pays  the  loan  balance 
ouUtandlng  If  the  debtor  dies.  Properly 
used,  this  is  valuable  protection  to  the 
debtor  and  lender.  The  problem  lies 
not  In  the  worth  of  credit  insurance,  but 
with  the  rates  charged.  Sound  group 
plans,  which  should  be  available  to  every 
legitimate  lender,  provide  protection  at 
a  cost  of  30  to  60  cents  per  $100  indebted- 
ness. Yet  many  lenders  charge — and 
collect— SI  or  more  on  each  SlOO  of  debt. 
Today  S30  billion  of  credit  life  and 
health  insurance  in  force  covers  about 
40  percent  of  the  outstanding  consumer 
debt.  If  the  coverage  is  part  of  a  group 
plan,  the  lender  is  the  beneficiarj*,  and 
certificates  of  coverage  are  usually  is- 
sued to  debtors.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
diridual  policy,  the  cost  is  substantially 
higher.  The  lender  sometimes  occupies 
the  position  of  agent  for  the  insurer,  de- 
riving an  added  emolument  in  the  form 
of  a  commission  on  premiums.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  the  bor- 
rower is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
lender  in  the  placement  of  credit  insur- 
ance. 
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Table  3. — State  investigations  of  loan  shark  and  small  loan  company  operations,  1965-65 


Alabama.-, -    19Si-57 


Georgia.. 

lUinob... 


Tndhuia 


July  1963.. 


December 

1963. 


1953.. 
1902.. 


Authorized 
Dec.  6, 1963. 


Massachusetts. 

I 

Mlcblgan...--. 


185ft-57-. 


Mississippi 


New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


1956(7). 


New  York - 


North  Carolina. . 


Pennsylvania. 


Investigating 
body 


Nature  of  investigation 


Report 

isnied 


John  Patterson, 
State 
attorney 
general. 

State  attorney 
eeoeral. 


State  banking 
department. 


Superintendent 

of  banks. 


Small  loan  com- 
mission. 

A  special  com- 
mittee ap- 
pointed by 
the  Governor. 

.■iulx-fimmitteo 
of  the  Indiana 
Legislative 
Advisory 
Comrtiittee. 

Special  study 
commission. 

Michigan  hoose 
committee. 


Mississippi 
Economic 
Coimcil. 
Committee  on 
Public  Ad- 
ministration 
and  Taxation. 

Recess  com- 
mittee. 


Interim  bouse 
study  com- 
mittee on 
banking  laws. 

House  com- 
mittee. 


New  York 
State  Com- 
mission of 
Investigation. 

State  banking 
commission. 

Bank  and 
banking  com- 
mittee of 
lower  house 
of  State 
legislature. 

Oklahoma 
Legislative 
Study  Com- 
mUtee. 


1955  sought  injunction  against  3  small  loan  com- 
panies In  Montgomery  County.  December 
1957  filed  suit  against  all  small  loan  companies 
in  AnnistoD. 

A  resolution  introduced  in  Alabama  Legislature  (?). 
charged  that  some  small  loan  operations 
licensed  under  the  1959  State  small  loan  law 
arc  making  loans  in  excess  of  $300  In  violatioa 
of  this  act.  Resolution  would  request  State 
atiorney  general  to  investigate  violation;*. 

Preliminary  investigation  of  "2d  mortgage 
broker"  a  system  of  lending. 

Superintendent  of  Banks  Robert  M.  Checker 
announced  the  start  of  a  statewide  investiga- 
tion of  widespread  illegal  lending  practices. 
Hearings  to  begin  Dec.  30,  IMS. 

Commission  created  to  investigate  small  loan 
praclicts  following  defeat  In  1953  of  several 
small  loLin  bills  in  general  iissembly. 

CommitK'i*  10  invesiigatf>  n*  ctl  for  additional 
consumer  credit  K-gislalion  The  committee 
recommended  enactment  of  Iceislation  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  exorbitant  interest 
charges. 

Subcommittee  to  investigate  the  use  of  credit 
insurance  In  connection  with  small  loans;  in- 
vestigation due  to  allegations  of  abuse  in  press. 


Results  of  investigation  i 


The  Alabama  lobby  seeking  not  to  incur  pt- 
disfavor  and  to  prevent  stringt^nt  piri!:- 
legislation  Introduced  bills  in  1955  aai  ,, 
These  bills  would  have  legaliied  "uQt>;>i 
able"  Interest  charges. 


Yes  (Novem- 
ber (7) 
1963). 

(?) 


Yes  (1955).. 
Yes 


(7) - 


^meii)l)er  com- 
mittee set  up 
by  the  State 
senate. 


House  and 
senate  appro- 
priations 

committee. 


Commission  to  study  effectiveness  of  present 
laws  relating  to  loans  and  credit,  illegal  lend- 
ing  operations,  and  feasibility  of  a  usury  law. 

Committee  to  investigate  the  small  loan  business. 
The  committee  was  originally  created  to  study 
the  automobile  sales  finance  business.  How- 
ever, the  committee  found  "a  defmite  con- 
nection" tjetween  motor  vehicle  sales  financing 
and  the  small  loan  financing  ■xtv\  therefore  the 
scope  of  investigation  was  enlarged  to  include 
the  latter. 

Committee  issued  a  study  entitled,  "A  Factual 
Study  of  Usury  in  .Mississippi."  Study 
emphasized  s^ystem  of  "brokering"  of  small 
loans.  . 


Recess  commltlw  to  study  loan  and  Tmance 
business  and  make  report  to  1958  legislature. 


Committee  to  study  banking  laws.  During  In- 
vestigation elementary  abuses  in  small  loan 
field  were  uncovered. 

Committee  to  investis^**' complaints  that  many 
small  loan  companies  lend  money  to  low-in- 
come persons  for  unwise  purposes  and  fail  to 
make  proper  check  of  borrower's  earnings, 
family  ohligation.  and  other  debts.  Ques- 
tioned whether  law  should  permit  both  a  wage 
order  and  a  wage  assignment  to  be  (le<lncred 
simultaneously  from  a  worker's  pay. 

Committee  to  investigate  loan  shark  practice.... 


Commission  to  investigate  small  loan  companies 
and  to  consider  new  small  loan  regulatory 
legislation. 

Commltt^'e  held  bearings  on  small  loan  regula- 
tory legislation. 


Committee  to  stud  y  the  Oklahoma  laws  relating 
to  consumer  finance,  usury,  sales  finance,  and 
allied  laws  ind  atrt>  model  and  uniform  laws 
and  the  bus  of  other  States  on  said  subject. 
Tlie  commiitee  was  to  file  its  findings  and 
letdslative'reomniendations  with  the  fjCgls- 
lalive  Council  by  October  1, 19G0. 

Committee  to  study  the  .^lates  "connnercial 
finance  laws."  The  committee  held  public 
hearings  on  Oct.  i'3,  19fi3.  to  determine  the 
legislative  needs  "in  fi  areas"  including  small 
loon  and  insurance  premium  financing. 

The  coiiunittee  was  directed  to  dralt  a  new  eotle 
ol  coiniiu'rcial  finance  laws  uiid  subndt  rccom- 
meil*J;iIioii5  t>v  Nnv.  I.  I9fi4. 

Committee  to  Investigate  a  S3.70fi.0(iU  loan 
swindle  at  St.  .Mao''s  and  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  prevent  swindles,  finance 
manlpidaticns.  to  cover  operations  of  all  i  j-pes 
of  firms— small  loan,  discount  loan,  auto 
finance,  and  pawnbrokers. 

Held  hearings  to  investigate  St.  Mary's  loan 
swindle. 


(7). 


Yes  (Janou7 
1965). 


SLC  small  loan  bill  was  passed  by  Hie  a-']..- 
assembly  and  signed  into  law  on  M  ^.  4.  .■ 

As  result  of  committco  report  S.B.  Sfj^*  1    ir.. 
the  Usury  Act  was  passed  by  the  Ici:i:it:;^ 


(?)- 


(7). 


(?)- 


2  small  loan  bills  were  Introduced  in  tbe  lu 
session.  S.B.  15'_*0  sought  to  regulate  broferi: 
S.B.  1569  was  an  enabling  act  whioh  pfj; :-: 
for  licensing  of  small  tenders. 


Committee  submitted  proposal  to  ly'i-ilt^isUr 
designed  to  regulate  brokerage  syiieiu.    ': 

f)ropo6al  with  several  amendments  :i'l'ipt*;" 
egislattire  and  signed  by  Governor,  Ia'iv=.i: 
effective  July  1,  1958.    This  scrleE  of  sui.- 
recognized  broker^  system  and  pron^i;' 
licensing  and  regmallon  includini:  Ijiii-^ 
on  interest  and  charges. 
Representative  Laurence  M.  Picki;' 
committee  introduced  bill  almc : 
small  loan  interest  rates. 


Law  passed  prohibiting  the  chargine  of  micr 
In  excess  of  25  percent  annually.    Loan  su- 
ing made  a  felony;  a  violation  sub^fc:  ■ 
maximum  penally  of  6  years  In  jiiU,  <>■*■  * 
fine,  or  both. 

Legislature  passed  law  (1961)  aimed  at  cur  - 
abuse  of  small  loan  firms. 

State    insurance    commissioner   called  P"- 
hcarings  (July  1961)  to  set  up  a  slandari .-' 
dent  and  health  instiranoo  contract  for  vm  - 
sale  of  Insurance  in  connection  witb  f— 
loan  taw. 


(7). 


(?). 


(7). 
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stale 

Date 

Investipting 

Nattire  of  investigation 

Report 
issued 

Results  of  investigation  > 

jtjulh  CaroUttfl.. 

1960-61,- 

1965 

South  Carolina 
Legislative 
Study  Com- 
mittee. 

Legislative 
study 
committee 

State  attorney 
generaJ. 

House  Judiciary 
committee 
and  labor, 
commerce 
and  Industry 
committee. 

Special  com- 
mittee. 

.attorney  Gen- 
eral WiL%n. 

Committee  to  investigate  the  policy,  opera- 
lions,  and  administration  of  every  type  and 
kind  of  agency  that  lends  money  and  the 
mailer  of  interest,  carrying  charges,  instu^nce 
charges,  and  other  costs,  both  hidden  and 
apparent,  lo  determine  the  ultimate  amount 
charged  by  lenders  for  money  loaned  and  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
legislature. 

Committee  to  investigate  unlicensed  loan  com- 
panies and  the  fk-ld  of  credit  insurance. 

Made  probe  of  practices  of  unlicensed  lenders 
and  called  for  legislature  to  plug  loopholes  in 
State  laws. 

(?) 

Yes 

tices  involved  in  consumer  credit  financing 
were  introduced  in  the  House  hy  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  bill  rigorously  regulating  small  loans  operations 
was    scheduled    by    judiciary    committee   of 
House  for  hearings  on  Apr.  11,  1961. 

Bill  to  regulate  smalt  loan  regulatory  law  was 
killed  in  Senate. 

Committee    recommended    the    enactment    of 

1955-57 

legislation  to  curb  the  charging  of  excessive 
inttresi   rales  by  imllcensed  lenders  and  2d 
mortgagr  brokers.    As  a  result  of  committee 
findmg  several  bills  were  Inlroduoed  to  Impose 
stringent  regulations  in  those  areas. 

Committee  to  make  2  year  investigation  of  small 

loan  activities  for  purpose  of  presenting  to  the 
19^7  legislature  a  workable  small  loan  art. 

Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  focused  attention 
on  deplorable  loan  shark  conditions  existing 
in  the  small  loan  field  by  vigorous  prosecution 
of  hundreds  of  injuncli'm  suits  to  en>oin  usu- 
rious lending.  The  various  complaints  chanted 
that  the  defendants  employe-l  1  or  more  ilsu- 
rious  subterfuges,  including  Illegal  brokerage 
and  insurance  charges. 

Committee  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
small  loan  business  in  Texas.  Public  hear- 
ings were  held  in  mrijor  cities  of  the  State.  A 
comprehensive  report  was  published  which 
recommended  (1)  amendment  of  the  State 
constitution  lo  allow  interest  In  excess  of  10 
percent  per  annum  and  (2)  enactment  of  a 
small  loan  regulation  statute  along  line  of 
uniform  small  loan  law  of  the  Model  Consumer 
Finance  Act. 

Committee  lo  update  1958  recommendations 

To  study  the  powers  of  tlio  various  lending 
institutions  and  the  admi.sf^ibility  of  bringing 
them  under  a  slnele  regulator>'  act  with  a 
uniform  method  of  computing  loan  charges. 

(?) 

J 

Ttftl- 

l95*-fl2- 

No    

V 

1958 

Small  loan 
study  com- 
mittee. 

i 

A  5-member 
committee  of 
Texas  Legis- 
lative Council 
appointed  by 
Governor. 

Legislative 
council. 

state  constitutional  amendment  similar  to  one 

1961 

1B55 

(7) 

recommended  by  the  committee  was  adopted 
In  19«0. 

l"t4h 

(?) 

i 

'  Unless  otherwise  stated  no  direct  cause-elTect  relationship  is  implied  irf-tween  an 
.-.vestlgation  and  any  law  cited  is  the  column  lHi>elcd  "results  at  investigation." 
aU  that  is  intended  is  to  indicate  that  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  an  investig;>tiun 
influenced  »  particular  outcome  although  it  may  not  have  been  its  sole  cause. 


Sources:  "Consumer  Finance."    Law   Bulletin,  196.V55.    Jone-s-Bethune.    From 
the  state  capitals,  196fr-61.    Personal  Finance  Law  Quarterly,  lOtiV.'iS. 


Some  States  have  controlled  this  prac- 
tice. Others  have  done  nothing.  Geor- 
gia, for  instance,  has  no  restrictions  on 
credit  insurance.  An  actuary-  reporting 
on  this  point  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia  stated : 

The  law  specifically  aJIows  for  all  types  of 
credit  Insurance  to  be  written  with  certain 
benefits  at  certain  specified  rates  and  the 
customary  direct  commission  on  this!  busi- 
ness Is  the  equivalent  of  another  55  percent 
effective  annual  Interest. 

Recalling  that  the  maximum  cost  on  a 
S40  loan  amounted  to  60  percent,  credit 
insurance  commissions  could  conceivably 
increase  the  lender's  return  under  those 
circumstances  to  115  percent  of  loan. 

During  hearings  earlier  this  year 
before  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
nuttee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  we 
learned  of  a  large  finance  company  spe- 
cializing In  loans  to  servicemen  that 
issues  a  marine  insurance  policy  at  a 
rate  of  $30,  supposedly  to  cover  damage 
to  automobiles  shipped  from  abroad  to 
this  country.  The  coverage  was  ex- 
tended by  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary. 
In  many  cases,  the  serviceman  did  not 
even  know  of  this  charge  untU  long 
after  the  loan  was  made. 

There  are  other  facets  of  corisumer 
"nance    that    bear    close    study.    For 


instance,  most  companies  Impose  a  late 
charge  when  payments  do  not  reach  the 
lender  by  the  due  date.  This  Is  simply 
another  form  of  interest,  increasing  the 
30  or  40  percent  already  reserved  even 
higher. 

In  the  automobile  financing  field,  there 
have  been  scandals  Involving  kickbacks 
to  dealers,  who  reserve,  by  negotiable 
contract,  high  interest  rates,  then  sell 
off  the  paper  to  banks  or  other  institu- 
tions for  collection.  Some  dealers  make 
more  from  rebates  than  from  the  sale  of 
automobiles. 

In  Texas,  a  Federal  grand  jury 
indicted  over  60  defendants  for  con- 
spiring to  fix  interest  rates  in  23  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  States.  Tlieir 
scheme  included  division  of  territoi-y. 
rate  fixing,  and  other  practices  designed 
to  extract  the  last  cent  from  the  bor- 
rower. Sixty-one  defendants  pleaded 
nolo  contendere,  and  the  court  imposed 
fines  of  over  a  quarter  million  dollars. 

"Add  on"  and  "discount"  practices, 
having  the  effect  of  doubling  the  stated 
rate,  are  common  throughout  the  field, 
leading  the  borrower  to  believe  that  his 
rate  is  substantially  lower  than  it  is. 

Another  device  is  the  finder's  fee.  or 
brokerage  charge.  Here,  in  addition  to 
interest,  insurance,  and  other  charges. 


the  borrower  pays  for  the  making  of  the 
loan  itself.  I  recently  learned  of  a  wom- 
an who  was  told  that  the  6-percent 
annual  simple  Interest  she  was  paying 
to  a  savings  and  loan  institution  was  too 
high,  and  that  she  coiild  borrow  enough 
at  5'2  percent  to  pay  off  that  loan.  Be- 
fore she  was  through,  she  had  paid  title 
fees  and  a  finder's  fee.  in  addition  to  the 
5  '2  percent  interest,  rai.sing  the  total  cost 
of  the  loan  to  well  over  25  percent. 

In  face  of  compelling  evidence  that 
something  should  be  done,  the  question 
comes,  wiiat  has  been  done'' 

The  answer — very  little.  Thu.-:  far,  the 
Federal  Government  has  undertaken  to 
exert  no  jurisdiction  over  the  field  of 
consumer  finance.  The  States  them- 
selves, who  should  bear  primary  respon- 
sibility, have  not  shown  undue  eagerness 
to  become  involved.  I  attach  a  third 
table  showing  the  extent  of  recent  State 
action  in  the  field.  According  to  this 
report,  investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted by  only  18  States  in  the  past  8 
years.  Of  these,  only  five  States  have 
enacted  legislation  pertaining  to  small 
loans.  New  Mexico  completed  a  study 
in  1953,  with  revealing  results.  Of  103 
small  loan  companies  examined,  only  8 
were  conducting  their  business  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  applicable  laws. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Fifty-six  were  engaging  In  sharp  lend- 
ing practices  and  Illegally  high  Interest 
rates,  even  though  the  maximum  rate 
was  42  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth  of  consumer 
debt.  Its  prevalence  among  lower  Income 
families,  the  rise  In  bankruptcies,  the 
Increase  In  borrowing  for  consolidation 
of  debts,  the  growth  of  Interstate  lend- 
ing, the  widespread  existence  of  ques- 
tionable practices  In  this  area — all  of 
these  demand  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
study  by  a  responsible  Instrumentality  of 
Government.  The  States  should  long 
ago  have  done  this.  Yet,  they  have  not. 
And  Q*en  where  investigations  have  been 
made,  the  results,  insofar  as  protecting 
the  borrower,  are  not  impressive. 

Therefore,  I  believe  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Congress.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Bankins  and  Curr€ncy.  Mr.  Patman.  of 
Texas,  has  seen  this  need,  and  consti- 
tuted a  special  subcommittee  to  study 
the  incidence  of  loan  shark  operations 
and  usury  within  the  United  States.  As 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  following  areas  are  worthy 
of  detailed  study: 

First.  The  Federal  Usury  Statute  (12 
U.S.C.  85):  This  law  provides  that  na- 
tional banks  may  chartc  as  much  inter- 
est as  State  banks.  Tlie  statute  was 
passed  to  protect  national  banks  by  plac- 
ing them  on  a  par  with  competing  State 
banks.  The  Interest  of  the  borrower  is 
absent.  For  Instance,  the  only  penalty 
for  usury  is  forfeiture  of  interest,  or,  if 
the  loan  has  been  paid,  recovery  of 
double  the  amount  of  interest  received. 

Conei-cs-s  should  consider  the  broad 
implications  of  this  statute.  While  na- 
tional banks  have  been  remarkably  free 
from  sharp  practices,  add-on  and  dis- 
count practices  should  be  examined. 
Further,  some  banks  have  developed  a 
new  credit  device  whereby  a  checking 
account  d?pos:tor  can  overdraw  his  ac- 
count by  paying  a  stated  charge  on  the 
amount  ol  his  overdraft,  similar  to  re- 
volving charge  account  plans  u.5ed  by 
many  retail  storrs.  When  that  charge 
is  I'z  percent  per  month,  the  borrower- 
depositor  IS  actually  paying  18  percent 
simple  annual  interest.  Here  is  another 
area  that  deserves  inquiry. 

Finally,  banks  provide  consumer  fi- 
nance companies  with  about  one-half  of 
the  funds  which  they  lend  to  the  public. 
In  some  case.s.  there  are  compensating 
balances  of  deposits,  which  enable  banks 
to  receive  a  substantial  benefit  in  addi- 
tion to  interest  paid.  To  some  extent. 
therefore,  banks  contribute  to  some  of 
the  excesses  committed  by  unscrupulous 
lenders.  This  subject,  as  a  possible  point 
for  the  application  of  remedies,  bears 
further  thought. 

Second.  Armed  services  personnel: 
The  hearings  already  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  per- 
tainins  to  Federal  Services  Company 
establishes  the  need  for  special  con- 
sideration for  servicemen.  They  seem  to 
be  a  fertile  ground  for  predatory  lending 
practices.  Their  careers  can  be  .scuttled 
by  unscrupulous  creditors.  Yet,  para- 
doxically, the  Defense  Establishment 
often  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  a  Col- 


lection agency  for  money  lenders.  Cer- 
tainly, by  legislation  or  executive  order, 
appropriate  measures  must  be  taken  to 
protect  servicemen,  who  are  often  inex- 
perienced and  unsophisticated  In  the 
ways  of  finance.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense can  certainly  adopt  some  condi- 
tions, including  maximimi  effective  in- 
terest rates,  under  wlilch  It  will  either 
grant  or  withhold  its  cooperation  In  col- 
lection matters. 

Servicemen  have  a  definite  need  of 
credit.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  developing  new  devices,  beyond  the 
reach  of  sharp  operators,  such  as  mili- 
tary credit  unions,  or  company  credit 
funds,  or  military  guarantees  to  lenders 
who  offer  reasonable  terms. 

Third.  Use  of  the  mails:  Practically 
every  day,  newspapers  advise  the  pub- 
lic of  "low  cost,  easy  credit",  either  in 
installment  purchases  or  loans.  There 
rarely  appears  any  Indication  of  the  cost 
of  that  credit  translated  Into  simple  in- 
terest rates. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  the  content  of  matter 
transmitted  through  the  mails,  including 
newspaper  advertising.  Abuses  existing 
in  this  field  can  be  corrected  and  con- 
trolled by  appropriate  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Interstate  commerce:  There 
are  many  consumer  credit  companies 
which  operate  in  more  than  one  State. 
Some  have  branches  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  except  one  which  has  no  small 
loan  law.  The  constitutional  power  of 
the  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce applies  no  less  to  consumer  credit 
than  to  any  other  industry.  Congress 
should,  therefore,  consider  what  meas- 
ures might  be  needful  in  regulating  the 
practices  of  companies  operating  across 
State  lines. 

For  instance,  one  company  requires 
all  contracts  to  be  forwarded  to  its  home 
office  for  execution  because  of  the  favor- 
able laws  of  that  State.  Because  the 
law  of  the  contract  is  the  law  of  the 
place  of  execution,  other  State  laws  are 
evaded  and  totally  ineffective.  Federal 
action  could  remedy  this  situation,  as- 
suring the  borrower  at  least  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  law  of  his  own 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listed  but  a  few 
possible  areas  for  inquiiT.  There  are 
doubtless  many  more.  As  the  study  of 
our  subcommittee  progresses.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  other  proposals  will  be  con- 
slden-d. 

Thus  far,  I  have  left  without  com- 
ment a  second  area  of  vital  importance — 
the  loan  shark  racket.  Criminal  ele- 
ments, acting  totally  beyond  the  law, 
have  sunk  their  hookr,  into  thousands  of 
citizens,  exacting  from  them  interest,  or 
"vicori.sh."  as  they  cdI!  it.  of  up  to  5 
percent  per  week.  Ruin.  dl5ho:nr,  and 
even  death  have  followed  in  their  wake. 
Money  from  the  rackets  finds  here  a 
fertile  field.  Buoinesses,  and  even  some 
banks,  have  been  corrupted  by  under- 
world lending  activities.  There  is  at  least 
one  instance  of  bank  employees  steering 
customers  to  loan  sharks,  receiving 
kickbacks  in  return. 
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I  shall  not  undertake  at  this  time  ;o 
explore  this  subject.  That,  too,  wiu  t^ 
part  of  the  duty  of  our  subcoininitter. 
and  I  hope  to  report  in  detail  at  an  eativ 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  ie. 
portance  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  to  every  congressional  district  i 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  citizens  it 
making  this  investigation  of  lasting  bene, 
fit  to  the  people. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  w:: 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested  in  the  remarks  of  the  geiulema.-. 
I  think  he  is  bringing  to  the  atte.nticr. 
of  the  Hou.=e  a  situation  that  perha;; 
ought  to  be  looked  into  more  fully  by  tat 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  At  to 
same  time,  however,  I  think  it  should  b< 
pointed  out  that  because  of  the  fiaac- 
clal  conditions  of  the  very  kind  ths; 
the  gentleman  refers  to,  our  committi^ 
recommended  a  very  substantial  increav 
in  pay  for  members  of  the  arnitd  se.'-.- 
ices  which  was  passed  unanimously  b: 
this  body  and  by  the  other  body  ar.c 
which  has  now  been  signed  into  !a>s  I 
am  hopeful,  as  a  result  of  that  leg;,sja- 
tion,  which  was  authored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [^t 
Rivers),  situations  of  the  kind  tlie  gen- 
tleman refers  to  will  be  le.ss  frequent  in 
the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  thank  ihe  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  Cci  talnly  1. 
along  with  the  other  Members  of  Die 
House,  was  happy  to  support  that  prod- 
uct of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Our  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency held  very  revealing  hearinc;  aboiii 
some  of  the  problems  of  servicemen  par- 
ticularly insofar  as  the  problems  ot  re- 
payment of  debt  aie  concerned. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON  SUMMER 

COMMENCEMENT      ADDRESS     BY 

JACK  VALENTI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Hechier  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Feiohan)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  nn  .Au- 
gust 27,  1965,  Mr.  Jack  Valenti 
assistant  to  the   President,  del; 
forthright  and  highly  Informative  ad- 
dress at  the  summer  commencement  of 
the  University  of  Houston. 

A  valued  aliminus  of  that  university 
Mr.  Valenti  expressed  his  views  on  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  future  oi 
our  Nation.  He  was  speaking  with  tiif 
vaice  of  experience,  as  one  who  came  to 
his  higher  education  the  hard  way. 

This  commencement  address  provides 
some  firsthand  insights  on  the  basic  po- 
litical philosophy  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, the  processes  of  deci-sioa- 
making  at  the  White  House,  the  root 
meaning  of  the  changes  our  society  U 
now  undergoing,  and  the  opportunities 
all  Americans  have  to  shape  our  ovt 
future  and  to  lead  those  in  other  lands 
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who  look  to  us  for  strength  and  faith 
in  a  better  world  for  future  generations. 
Under   leave   granted,   I   include  Mr. 
Valenti's  address: 

-lEDRESS    BT    ME.   VALENTI 

M  I  was  saying  when  I  was  Interrupted 
some  weeks  ago,  I  sleep  more  confidently  be- 
cause Lyndon  Johnson  is  my  President. 

I  also  talce  heart  when  I  return  to  my  uni- 
versity where  longer  than  I  like  to  admit  I 
studied  ftnd  worked,  sometimes  bewildered, 
sometimes  hopelul.  many  times  broke.  This 
unlvcrflty  was  an  infant  then.  It  had  been 
a  full-fledged  university  Only  4  years  when 
I  became  a  night  school  student  working 
downtown  in  the  day.  taking  three  classes  a 
night,  five  nights  a  week,  6:30  to  9:30  every 
sTealEg.  Eight  years  and  one  war  later,  I 
received  a  degree  without  ever  taking  a  class 
in  dayllgiit. 

I  hive  often  considered  what  kind  of  life  I 
would  have  led  bad  there  been  no  University 
of  Houston.  It  is  unlikely  that  I  would  have 
gone  to  college.  My  world  would  have  been 
constricted  unattended  by  challenge,  and 
poEaibty  unappreclatlve  of  excellence. 

But.  thank  God — and  Hugh  Roy  CuUen — 
there  is  n  University  of  Houston.  Mr.  Cullcn 
extracted  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  onrth  and  wanted  to  pour  It  back 
Into  educated  young  minds.  He  Is  gone  from 
the  scene,  but  he  has  left  an  everlasting 
aionuniciit. 

Education  works  In  many  and  strange  ways 
its  wonders  to  perform.  Once,  also  a  long 
lime  ago,  there  lived  a  beautiful  woman  who, 
Freud  would  say  wos,  to  put  It  mildly  and 
properly,  uninhibited.  But  with  all  her 
abandon  she  was  gay  and  charming  and  witty 
and  slie  attracted  the  attention  of  a  power- 
ful lilng-  As  she  grew  older  she  opened  a 
famous  salon  where  the  loftiest  minds  of 
that  century  gathered  to  debate.  While  gen- 
tle society  demeaned  her,  she  did  gather 
some  of  the  world's  material  goods  iis  well  as 
the  affection  of  the  intellectually  eminent. 
She  died  and  in  her  will  left  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  the  eon  of  her  lawyer,  an  amiable 
but  stolid  fellow.  "Buy  your  son  books  with 
tills  money  and  have  ium  read,"  she  wrote. 
And  £o  this  woman  whose  name  was  Ninon  de 
Lenclos,  and  whose  royal  benefactor  was 
Louis  XIV.  left  most  of  her  estate  to  a  young 
boy  who  Rrc-w  up  to  become  Voltaire. 
.  Any  relationship  between  that  study  and 
my  experience  at  the  University  of  Houston 
la  purely  coincidental. 

But  the  point  history  makes  is  clear. 
Whether  at  the  University  of  Houston  or 
through  the  unusual  legacy  of  a  worldly 
Toman,  education  Is  the  generator  of  prog- 
ress, the  launching  pad  of  hope,  and  the 
litmus  by  which  a  society  tests  Its  greatness. 

No  one  believes  that  more  strongly  than  an 
ex-Houston  schoolteacher — ^Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. I  remember  that  day  "a  year  ago,  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  when  he  spoke 
to  91,000  people  and  through  them  to  gen- 
erations unborn.  Here  he  said  we  could — 
and  would— Inaugurate  a  national  commu- 
nity where  "the  meaning  of  man's  life  would 
match  the  marvels  of  man's  labor." 

Since  the  hour  he  spun  that  dream,  the 
President  has  made  It  his  obsession. 

rhough  the  life  of  this  Nation  Is  being 
tested  In  Vietnam,  and  though  there  have 
been  oiV-siage  voices  crying  the  time-worn 
slogans  of  those  who  ache  for  the  "good  old 
days,"  this  administration  has  kept  Its  sight 
on  the  distant  objective  of  a  new  quality  In 
ihe  life  of  every  American. 

The  objective  of  the  Great  Society  la  to 
freslien  .md  Inspire  the  generative  genius  of 
Oie  American  people.  At  the  heart  of  this 
danng  enterprise  Is  the  spread  of  education. 

No  one  should  be  consigned  forever  to  a 
life  of  tedium  In  a  time  of  abundance  The 
gateless  poverty  of  nallllons  of  our  citizens 
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ts  a  narrow  channel  to  a  larger  life.  If  the 
cliannel  Is  clogged,  If  Its  banks  are  silted 
over  by  neglect  and  odium,  then  no  matter 
how  dazzling  the  land  and  the  eea  bejond 
the  channel,  those  who  are  trapped  wUhln 
are  strangers  to  the  world.  Not  just  the 
world  over  the  rim  of  our  own  shores  but 
the  world  of  beauty  and  promise  and  hope, 
the  world  most  of  us  see  and  enjoy  but  which 
many  of  us  never  and  don't. 

History  measures  the  growth  of  national 
power  and  shared  abundance  by  the  birUi 
and  enlargement  of  a  middle  class.  So  long 
as  there  Is  just  the  rich  and  the  poor,  then 
there  will  be  always  fear  and  oppression, 
hate  and  injustice.  History  squirms  with 
the  too  often  told  tale  of  a  small  group  rich 
and  Inaccessible  Imposing  their  will  on  the 
larger  group,  poor  and  Imprisoned. 

We  are  trying  to  help  other  nations  fashion 
their  own  kind  of  social  justice  where  the 
humblest  and  the  strongest  share  the  com- 
mon bounty  of  both  the  land  and  Its  laws. 

For  when  there  Is  a  chance  for  those  on 
the  bottom  to  rise,  then  there  la  a  reason 
far  the  hopeless  to  have  hope.  Hope  Is  the 
Indispensable  asset  without  which  a  na- 
tion slowly  fihrlvels.  and  a  neighborhood 
surely  dies. 

In  our  own  land,  the  dark  ghetto,  written 
about  so  factually  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  and 
spoken  of  so  movingly  by  President  Johneon. 
Is  not  merely  a  description  of  the  sorry  lot  of 
Negroes  chained  to  a  wall  of  nilndlesa 
monotony. 

It  Is  the  proper  label  to  give  any  group 
of  Americans  who  by  111  fate  and  the  force  of 
rlrcumstances  Is  stripped  of  the  meaning 
of  quality.  The  one  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  ghetto  Into  whose  squ.ilor  there  live  both 
white  and  black  Is  the  loss  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation. 

Thlrty-flve  million  Americana  live  on  In- 
comes of  less  than  83.000  a  year.  To  these 
people  there  Is  no  rich  earth,  no  spring- 
time, only  the  endless  drip  of  the  sameness 
of  each  day  and  nlRht.  Theirs  is  a  circle  of 
boredom,  unrelieved  by  nothing,  unsought 
by  none,  and  unseen  by  all. 

It  is  to  these  Americans,  too  many  millions 
of  them,  whose  sons  never  flntsh  high  school. 
whose  daughters  marry  those  sons,  and 
whose  children  grow  up  and  soundlessly'take 
their  place  on  the  dreary  treadmill — tt  !s  to 
these  people  the  President  alms  his  compaa- 
sion  and  his  program.  For  he  has  said  that 
the  taxeater  becomes  a  taxpayer  when  he 
becomes  literate  enough  to  want  to  learn  and 
learns  enough  to  hold  a  job. 

So  let  us  exchange  language.  Let  us  sub- 
stitute the  word  hope  for  education.  WHen 
one  learns,  one  extends  his  boundaries  atid 
he  has  hope  In  tomorrow.  He  Is  no  longer 
taceless.  nameless,  a  piece  of  empty  flesh  on 
a  slag  heap  where  none  are  Inspired  and  few 
are  retrieved. 

Now  for  the  first  time  In  our  hls-tory.  we 
have  constructed  a  program  which  assaults 
all  those  aging  citadels  too  long  defended. 
and  opens  the  gates  to  new  educational  horl- 
2X)ns  too  long  denied.  In  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, vocational,  and  higher  educa.tlon  the 
President  has  saJd  to  the  Nation:  "Every 
child  Is  going  to  get  all  the  education  he  or 
she  can  take."  For  the  first  time  the  noisy 
struggle  of  rellgloufi  views  has  been  muted, 
and  an  ancient  conflict  eased.  For  the  first 
time.  State,  local,  and  Federal  governments 
as  well  as  local  school  boards  begin  a  part- 
nership of  progress  in  which  the  disadvan- 
taged child  is  the  beneflclary.  and  the  Na- 
tion is  the  better  for  it. 

This  eoth  Congress  may  well  bear  In  his- 
tory the  name  of  the  education  Congress,  and 
no  description  Is  more  apt. 

All  the  plans  for  a  Great  Society  came  Into 
being,  not  in  a  conclusion,  but  out  of  the 
searching  Inquiry  of  the  finest  brains  of  this 
generation.  We  organized  15  tasks  forces, 
with  more  than  150  scholars.  Goveriunent  of- 


ficials, economists,  lawyers,  teachers,  doctors, 
scientists,  each  with  au  expertise  and  an  ex- 
perience. 

The  President  personally  involved  himself 
In  the  shaping  and  the  forming  of  each  pro- 
posal. Through  many  evenings  I  sat  with 
him  and  others  of  his  staS  as  he  poured 
through  planning  papers,  asking  quesilons. 
demanding  answers,  illuminating  a  weak 
point,  casting  aside  that  which  was  not  on 
course. 

His  Invariable  questions:  Does  It  benefit 
this  Nation?  Can  we  aSord  It?  Can  we  af- 
ford not  to  do  it?  Is  It  right  and  Just? 
There  was  a  no-nonsense  edge  to  hie  words. 

The  same  kind  of  painful  analysis  attended 
each  hour  of  the  discussions  that  preceded 
the  President's  statement  outlining  his  Viet- 
nam decisions  on  July  28.  1965.  1  sat  In  on 
every  hour  of  those  discussions  and  every 
American  would  have  been  comforted  to 
know  that  the  problems  ol  his  Nation  were  so 
thoughtfully  and  so  searchlngly  examined. 

From  Wednesday.  July  21  until  July  28.  the 
President  was  personally  Involved  In  over  50 
hours  of  meetings.  Most  of  .them  took  place 
In  the  Cabinet  Room  around  the  huge  oc- 
tagon-shaped table — a  gift  from  Jesse  Jones 
to  President  Roosevelt  in  1941. 

These  meetings  were  In  foctis  every  min- 
ute, homing  In  on  the  question  of  what  we 
should  do  in  Vietnam.  The  meeting  would 
begin  Instantly,  with  either  Secretary  Rusk 
or  McQeorge  Bundy  setting  forth  the  Item 
under  discussion,  and  then  the  President 
would  go  around  the  room  asking  each  man 
present  to  state  his  views.  Not  one  meeting 
ended  without  every  man  in  the  room  having 
an  opportunity  to  set  forth  what  he  believed 
and  why  he  believed  it. 

The  President  would  absorb  their  com- 
ments, his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  listening 
quietly. 

Once  the  President  turned  to  a  high  of- 
ficial and  said:  "We  have  had  only  one  view 
of  this  problem.  Why  don't  you  take  the 
other  side  and  refute  the  argument  be- 
ing made."  The  high  official  smiled, 
and  in  language  both  pungent  and  logical 
took  up  the  opposite  view — Incidentally,  the 
view  that  finally  prevailed.  The  President's 
intent,  carried  forward  at  each  meeting,  was 
to  lift  every  cover,  explore  every  crevice,  ex- 
amine every  comer. 

Out  of  these  long  and  somber  gatherings, 
every  possible  option,  every  probable  alterna- 
tive, and  every  hopeful  sign  was  under 
scrutiny.  When  the  mcetlnjrs  were  finally 
done  there  was  no  disquieting  note  c'f 
thoughts  unsaid  or  views  unppnken.  It  has 
all  been  laid  out.  The  President  often  says: 
"A  man's  judgment  Is  no  better  than  his 
information."  \^'hen  he  made  his  decision, 
there  was  a  comforting  feeling  that  the  in- 
formation  had    been   made   available. 

Why  do  I  speak  to  you  so  soberly  tonight? 
You  are  all  young  and  fresh,  and  conceiving 
what  Edmund  Burke  called  the  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  future. 

If  your  conscience  can  discipline  Itself  to 
be  still  and  quiet,  then  you  ought  not  to 
give  heed  to  my  words.  But  if  you  have 
fastenend  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
hear  me  out. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago.  the 
English  people  had  their  last  revolution. 
They  called  it  the  glorious  revolution. 
Macaulay  declared  It  was  the  most  significant 
of  all  British  revolutions  because  It  settled 
for  all  time  the  shape  and  form  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system  of  that  Island  realm. 

This  time  can  be  America's  glorious  revo- 
lution. There  has  been  set  into  motion  a 
mighty  tide  that  like  the  long  swell  of  heavy 
waves  rolls  in  progression  toward  the  shore. 
It  Is  the  American  commitment  to  the  future 
and  It  cannot  be  halted  or  diluted  or  diverted. 

We  are  tbe  leader  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
by  choice,  for  we  do  not  choose  to  captain 
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the  cause  of  manltlnd.  But  there  Is  no  one 
else  wtth  the  strength,  the  abundance,  and 
the  ralth  to  do  It. 

Let  us  begin  the  captaincy  and  the  com- 
mitment with  a  national  pledge  that  de- 
mands here  at  home  the  highest  form  of  ex- 
cellence In  our  education.  In  housing.  In  con- 
servation, In  transportation.  In  medical  care 
and  facilities.  In  the  abolition  of  poverty, 
and  the  construction  of  beauty — and  the 
firm  resolve  to  help  preserve  freedom  and 
strengthen  Justice  wherever  It  is  beselged 
In  the  world. 

But  pledges  and  programs,  though  they  be 
enunciated  by  Presidents,  have  no  rostrum 
unless  the  people  build  It, 

This  Is  a  young  people's  land.  Within  10 
years.  125  million  people — 55  percent  of  our 
total  population— win  be  under  30  years  of 
age.  So  1  depart  from  the  usual  commence- 
ment text  to  campaign  among  this  group 
cif  lively  searchers  for  excellence. 

I  urge  you  tonight  to  Join  In  our  commit- 
ment to  the  future  where  "the  meaning  of 
man's  life  will  match  the  marvels  of  man's 
labor." 


-HEROISM    AT    HOLDEN    DESERVES 
RECOGMTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previo'js  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Randall]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  R.\NDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  evening.  July  19.  west  central 
and  northu-est  Missouri  were  subjected 
to  sudden  flash  floods  resulting  from  al- 
most unprecedented  rainfall.  In  one 
place  the  fall  aniounted  to  13  inches  In 
a  matter  of  hours,  so  heavy  that  it  could 
not  be  recorded  on  a  10-inch  rain  gage. 
In  our  congressional  district,  situated  In 
west  central  Missouri,  the  area  hardest 
hit  was  in  the  western  portion  of  John- 
son County.  Mo.,  where  approximately  8 
inches  of  ram  fell  suddenly  between 
about  10:30  p.m.  and  midnight.  July  19, 
1965,  thus  providing  the  setting  for  en- 
actment of  one  of  the  worst  tragedies 
that  has  visited  Johnson  County  in  sev- 
eial  decades. 

The  events  that  transpired  on  that 
long  night  produced  two  heroes  who  gave 
their  lives  for  others  and  displayed  re- 
peatedly the  bravery  and  courage  of  the 
many  volunteers  who  fearlessly  and 
without  thought  of  their  own  safety 
battled  the  flood  waters  in  an  effort  to 
save  Ave  persons  in  peril. 

Today  it  is  my  purpose  to  try  to  de- 
scribe the  events  of  that  evening  in  se- 
quence and  to  provide  a  summary  of 
these  two  supreme  acts  of  heroism  that 
may  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
CREssioN.iL  Record. 

Because  it  is  necessary  to  keep  so  many 
near-simultaneous  events  in  mind  when 
describing  an  evening  of  this  iiind.  strict 
sequence  or  chronological  order  cannot 
be  maintained  at  all  times.  My  infor- 
mation has  been  assembled  from  eight  or 
nine  different  sources  in  the  form  of  cor- 
respondence forwarded  to  my  office.  I 
have  tried  faithfully  to  reconstruct  what 
happened  this  nig;ht.  based  on  such 
sources.  I  ask  for  forgiveness  if  I  am  in 
error,  for  I  was  not  an  eye  witness  to 
•Ahat  happened. 

Early  on  this  ill-fated  evening.  Mrs. 
James  T.  Henley  who  Uves  northwest  of 
Holden.  Mo.,  had  taken  a  group  of  young 
people  in  her  car  to  a  4-H  skating  party 


at  Warrensburg.  Mo.  In  this  group 
were  Included  her  two  sons.  Mike,  age 
10.  and  Frank,  age  8.  along  with  David 
Dodson.  age  11.  and  Steven  Zvacek.  age 
10.  The  rain  had  been  very  heavy 
while  they  were  in  Warrensburg.  On 
the  way  home  when  she  saw  that  the 
flood  waters  had  covered  Highway  131. 
Mrs.  Henley  attempted  to  take  a  country 
road  to  their  home.  Although  this  road 
was  partially  covered  with  water,  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  get  across. 

This  attempt  to  drive  through  some 
water  over  a  country  road  set  into  motion 
a  chain  of  events  which  unfolded  in  grim 
sequence  during  the  long  night  ahead. 
Shortly  alter  entering  the  water,  the 
Henley  car  stalled.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  minutes  until  water  engulfed  the  auto- 
mobile. At  first,  the  children  were  so 
panic-stricken  they  would  hardly  move. 
but  as  the  car  began  to  sink  into  the 
water.  Mrs.  Henley  managed  to  get  the 
four  youngsters  and  herself  on  top  of  the 
car.  Fortunately.  Mrs.  Henley  main- 
tained presence  of  mind  to  honk  the  horn 
of  the  car  in  an  effort  to  call  for  help. 
She  left  the  car  lights  on.  hoping  some- 
one would  see  the  light.  Together,  in 
unison,  she  and  the  young  people  called 
for  help.  Mrs.  Henley,  careful  not  to 
.■naggest  it  to  her  sons  or  their  friends, 
soon  realized  that  their  screams  for  help 
might  not  be  heard  because  of  the  roar 
of  the  water  and  the  added  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain. 
For  the  next  hour  and  a  half,  from 
10:30  p.m.  untU  midnight,  the  honking  of 
the  horn  and  the  screams  for  help  con- 
tinued almost  without  interruption  but 
with  precious  little  encouragement  that 
they  would  ultimately  be  heard. 

The  first  persons  to  find  the  stranded 
automobile  were  the  grandparents  of 
young  David  Dodson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Billingsley.  At  about  12:15  am.  on  the 
morning  of  July  20  they  became  so 
worried  because  theii  grandson  had  not 
returned  from  the  skating  party  that 
they  went  out  to  check  if  the  car  could 
have  experienced  some  trouble.  Going 
to  the  south  side  of  Blackwater  Creek 
they  heard  the  cries  of  Mrs.  Henley  and 
the  children.  The  Billingsleys  lost  no 
time  goin?  to  the  Deweyville  store  where 
they  called  the  Holden  Fire  Department. 
Just  a  little  later  Dewey  Lahue.  owner  of 
the  principal  place  of  business  In  the  vil- 
lage of  DeweyviUe,  worked  his  way  close 
enough  to  the  Henley  car  to  yell  that  help 
was  on  the  way. 

At  almost  the  same  time  the  BiUings- 
ly  call  was  made  to  Holden,  help  was 
coming  from  another  direction. 

Over  on  the  north  side  of  Blackwater 
Creek  is  the  farm  home  of  the  William 
Callaway  family.  Mrs.  CaUaway  had 
arisen  about  midnicht  to  get  some  medi- 
cation for  her  husband.  BiU.  He  had 
visited  a  physician  that  evening  suffering 
from  an  abdominal  infection  causing 
pain.  While  she  was  in  the  kitchen  to 
get  a  glass,  she  noticed  water  coming 
in  the  back  door  from  the  heavy  rain 
In  opening  the  inner  door  to  check  the 
storm  door,  she  thought  she  heard  faint 
cries  for  help.  As  she  put  it,  "I  called 
BUI  and  we  listened  together  for  quite 
some  time.  Just  as  we  started  to  close 
the  door  we  heard  the  cries  again.    Af- 


ter that.  Bill  dres-sed  immediately  and 
toijether  we  got  into  the  car  and  drove 
toward  Blackwater  Creek." 

South  of  Deweyville,  the  Callaway."; 
were  met  by  Lester  Long  who  told  them 
a  woman  and  four  children  were  stand- 
ing on  top  of  a  car  enveloped  by  the 
water  of  Blackwater  Creek  and  needed  a 
boat  to  be  rescued.  Bill  Callaway  turned 
his  car  around  forthwith  and  went  back 
to  his  home  to  get  his  boat.  He  hurried 
back  to  Blackwater  Creek  and  found  tiie 
Holden  Fire  Department  had  arrived  at 
the  point  of  high  water. 

With  the  help  of  three  or  four  men 
who  had  arrived  at  the  scene.  Bill  Cal- 
laway managed  to  put  his  14-foot  alu- 
minum fishing  boat  into  the  water 
Charles  Edwards,  one  of  the  firemen 
present,  volunteered  to  make  the  trip 
with  Bill  to  the  stranded  car.  Callaway 
and  Edwards  successfully  reached  the 
car  upstream.  There  they  found  that 
the  rampaging  waters  had  risen  to 
within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
car.  Standing  on  top  of  the  car  were 
Mrs.  Henley,  her  two  sons.  David  Dod- 
son and  Steven  Zvacek.  It  was  a  happy 
moment.  The  brave  rescuers  had  suc- 
cessfully reached  the  car  and  all  were 
found  safe. 

But  the  feeling  of  happiness  was  verj- 
short-lived.  Shortly  after  all  five  werf 
put  in  Callaway's  boat,  it  was  hit  In  the 
front  by  some  floating  object.  The  rear 
end  of  the  boat  was  swung  around  with 
such  terrific  force  that  its  motor  was  put 
out  of  operation  when  the  propeller 
struck  the  car. 

Those  some  distance  away  from  this 
heart-rending  scene  could  only  hear 
the  rush  of  water  and  screaming  of  chil- 
dren, punctured  with  occasional  excla- 
mations of  "Oh.  my  God!"  After  the 
boat  had  capsized.  Bill  Callaway  man- 
aged to  hold  onto  Mrs.  Henley  and  three 
of  the  boys — David  Dodson.  Steven  Zva- 
cek. and  Mike  Henley.  Clinging  together 
and  holding  to  Bill  Callaway,  they  were 
thrown  by  the  swift  current  against  a 
small  tree  which  had  been  bent  over  by 
the  heavy  current. 

Charles  Edwards  and  Fi-ankie  Henley 
became  separated  and  drifted  away  from 
the  others.  After  clinging  to  branches 
of  a  tree.  Charles  and  Prankle  climbed 
another  tree  to  safety  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  the  long  night.  They  wete 
picked  up  by  boat  the  next  momlni.  ai 
about  5  a.m. 

Callaway  held  the  other  people  up  in 
the  water  up  to  a  tree  for  approximately 
3  hours  against  a  current  so  rapid  that 
it  took  all  the  strength  he  could  mnsur 
to  keep  from  being  swept  away.  Just  one 
second's  relaxation  meant  death  for 
those  depending  on  him  and  for  hiniseii 

Although  they  were  also  holding  on  '« 
a  submerged  log  sticking  out  of  the  watf  r 
and  the  top  of  a  bent-over  tree,  the  car- 
rent  WPS  frequently  so  swift  as  to  force 
their  heads  backward  and  partially 
under  water.  On  each  such  occasion. 
Bill  Callaway  found  the  strength  to  pui! 
the  motJier  and  children  back  against  the 
current  to  a  place  near  the  bent-over  tree 
where  they  could  keep  their  heads  above 
water. 

Finally,  about  3  a.m..  members  cf  rhe 
Holden    Fire    Department    coupled    to- 
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gether  sections  of  fire  hose  and  added 
sections  of  rope  which  were  tied  to  the 
stracture  of  the  bridge,  to  form  a  life- 
line. Then  the  night  watchman  for  the 
city  of  Holden.  Bill  Meyer,  was  a.ssigned 
the  unwelcome  task  to  take  the  end  of  the 
rope  to  Callaway,  Moments  before,  Cal- 
laway had  called  out  for  haste  in  rescue 
effort  by  making  it  clear  that  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  children  in  the  swift 
current  was  taking  his  strength.  He 
yelled  back  he  could  not  hold  on  much 
lon?cr. 

Bill  Meyer  swam  out  and  by  help  from 
the  lifeline  made  repeated  trips  to  take 
Mrs.  Henley,  David  Dodson.  and  Steve 
Zvacek  to  safety.  Meyer  himself  suffered 
from  such  great  exhaustion  he  was  un- 
able to  return  for  Callaway  and  Mike 
Henley.  No  one  else  at  the  scene  was 
strong  enough  or  a  good  enough  swimmer 
to  make  the  trip  even  with  the  help  of 
the  improvised  lifeline  made  of  coupled 
fiw  hose  and  sections  of  rope. 

We  should  pause  at  this  point  In  our 
description  to  consider  the  fact  that  if 
a  lesser  man  than  Callaway  had  realized 
he  was  near  the  end  of  his  strength,  he 
could  have  easily  concluded  the  time 
liad  come  to  save  himself.  After  all.  he 
had  rescued  the  entire  group  from  the 
top  of  the  car.  He  had  kept  them  from 
being  separated  while  others  came  after 
them  one  by  one.  Why  not  head  for 
shore  and  leave  little  Mike  to  fend  for 
himself? 

But  this  was  not  the  way  Bill  Callaway 
lived  or  died.  After  Steve,  David,  and 
Mrs.  Henley  had  been  brought  in  by 
means  of  the  hose  and  rope  life-line.  Bill 
Callaway  promised  to  bring  in  Mike  as 
well. 

In  these  last  moments  of  these  desper- 
ate efforts,  Raymond  Day,  fire  chief  of 
Holden.  Mo.,  held  a  spotlight  on  Cal- 
laway. He  could  be  heard  to  say  he 
could  not  move  his  arms.  Something 
happened.  Callaway  was  heard  to  cry 
out,  "I  am  paralyzed, "  Tlien  he  sank 
from  sight  in  the  waters  of  Blackwater 
Creek.  With  him  went  little  Mike 
Henley. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  what  happened 
in  these  last  few  minutes.  There  are  few 
hard  facts  from  which  the  events  may  be 
reconstructed.  But  these  facts  have 
given  credence  to  two  theories  about 
what  must  have  happened. 

First,  there  is  advanced  the  theory 
.supported  by  considerable  fact  that  just 
before  Bill  Callaway  went  down  his  arms 
were  held  up.  cradled  in  a  rigid  position 
as  if  stiU  holding  Mike.  This  must  be 
true  because  when  he  was  found  on  the 
following  Wednesday  morning,  his  arms 
were  stiU  in  that  circled  shape.  There  is 
no  doubt  BiU  Callaway  died  from  ex- 
haustion. His  wife  who  was  at  the  scene 
in  view  of  the  dramatic  struggle  to  hold 
the  others  against  the  tree,  concurs  in 
this  belief. 

Another  prevailing  theory  strongly 
supported  by  the  facts  Is  that  as  one  of 
his  last  acts  of  heroism.  BiU  CaUaway 
took  off  his  own  life  jacket  and  tried  to 
fasten  it  aroimd  little  Mike  Henley.  Cal- 
laway was  found  without  a  life  jacket. 
Mike  Henley  was  also  found  without  a 
jacket.  But  there  was  a  life  jacket  found 
at  a  point  between  the  two.  fastened  too 
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small  or  too  tightly  to  be  worn  by  a 
grown  man.  Thus,  everyone  will  always 
have  a  right  to  believe  that,  as  a  last 
measure  of  heroism.  CaUaway  tried  to 
give  his  own  life  jacket  to  the  Henley  boy. 

Chroniclers  of  history  encounter  dif- 
ficulties when  describing  two  related,  but 
simultaneous  events.  The  night  of 
July  19  at  Holden  is  no  exception. 
About  a  half  mUe  away  another  man, 
Forrest  McKeown.  was  to  struggle 
heroically  against  angry  nature. 

Throughout  those  long  hours  j  ust  after 
midnight  until  after  3  a.m.,  calls  had 
been  going  out  for  those  who  had  boats 
to  bring  them  to  Blackwater  Creek  and 
be  ready  to  participate  in  the  rescue  of 
BUI  CaUaway. 

While  BDl  CaUaway  was  struggling 
against  Ule  current  and  giving  of  himself 
to  the  point  of  complete  exhaustion,  calls 
by  the  Holden  Fiie  Department  reached 
another  man  who  was  destined  to  rise  to 
the  occasion  with  a  measure  of  heroism 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  other  principal 
in  this  real-life  drama.  His  name  is 
Forrest  McKeown. 

McKeown  operated  a  body  repair  serv- 
ice and  a  tow  service  in  Holden,  Mo. 
Because  it  was  known  he  had  a  boat  he 
was  called  and  immediately  responded 
by  bringing  his  boat  to  the  Highway  131 
bridge  over  Blackwater  River.  'When 
F6nest  McKeown  arrived  with  his  son. 
Ronnie,  it  was  decided  they  should  try 
to  make  it  upstream  in  the  main  channel 
of  the  Blackwater.  It  was  thought  that 
somehow  McKeown  might  be  able  to  get 
upstream  to  rescue  CaUaway. 

At  about  1 :45  a.m.,  assisted  by  others. 
McKeown  launched  his  boat  in  the  swirl- 
ing waters.  Bystanders  who  knew  he 
suffered  from  a  heart  condition  urged 
him  not  to  take  his  boat  into  the 
treacherous  waters.  But  he  shrugged 
off  these  suggestions,  because  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  try  to  contribute  his  efforts 
to  the  rescue  of  BUI  CaUaway, 

They  had  barely  reached  midstream 
in  the  exceedingly  swift  current  when  a 
floating  log  hit  the  boat  and  caused  it 
to  capsize  only  a  short  distance  upstream 
from  the  bridge.  The  current  swept 
McKeown  and  his  son.  Roimie.  back  to- 
ward the  bridge.  The  son  caught  on  to 
a  beam  under  the  bridge  and  managed 
to  work  his  way.  hand-over-hand,  to  the 
bank.  The  father.  Forrest  McKeown. 
was  swept  imder  the  bridge,  but  was 
caught  by  the  arm  by  L.  M.  Carmody  and 
Lester  Ijong.  as  he  came  out  the  other 
side.  Moments  later,  the  capsized  boat 
was  dashed  against  the  bridge. 

For  a  while  McKeown  was  able  to  hold 
onto  the  hand  of  Cannody.  Then  Lester 
Long  ran  to  the  tow  truck,  yanked  out  a 
tow  chain  and  dropped  it  over  to  Mr. 
McKeown.  Mr.  Cannody  sustained  a 
fracture  of  two  ribs  due  to  the  strain  of 
trying  to  hold  McKeown  against  the  force 
of  the  swift  current.  When  the  chain 
from  the  wTecker  was  thrown  out  Mc- 
Keown was  able  to  reach  for  and  grab  it. 
He  was  almost  dragged  out  of  the  water 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Long 
and  Cannody  when  he  lost  his  hold  and 
plunged  back  into  the  swift  current. 

As  Forrest  McKeown  sunk  Into  the 
dreadful  waters  of  Blackwater  Creek  the 


group  on  the  bridge  experienced  that 
awful  feeling  that  so  many  times  comes 
to  all  of  us — a  feeling  of  great  helpless- 
ness— a  feeling  of  being  so  close  to  win- 
ning a  victory  but  denied  through  a  quirk 
of  fate.  It  was  an  awful  feeling  for  those 
who  had  extended  such  strong  efforts  to 
save  McKeown  and  yet  failed. 

For  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
which  carries  Highway  131  over  the 
Blackwater,  the  long  night  seemed  to 
become  interminable  when  it  became 
known  that  both  Callaway  and  McKeown 
had  been  lost.  Uncertainty  prevailed  as 
to  whether  Charlie  Edwards  and  little 
FYancis  Henley  had  been  saved. 

Little  Mike  Henley  was  also  missing. 
Long  after  daylight  he  was  found  in  a 
tree — appearing  to  hold  onto  it  as  he 
would  have  in  life. 

Disregarding  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  group  at  the  bridge — now  made  up  of 
people  not  only  from  Holden  but  from 
Warrensburg  and  Harrtsonville.  White- 
man  Air  Force  Base,  and  all  over  John- 
son County — refused  to  relax  their  efforts 
to  locate  tliose  who  were  thought  lost 
and  to  account  for  those  who  might  be 
saved.  Men  stayed  at  the  scene  through- 
out that  night  and  continued  the  search 
far  into  the  daylipht  hours  without  stop- 
ping to  rest  or  change  their  watersoaked 
clothing. 

On  Wednesday  morning  abput  6:30 
a.m..  July  21.  BUI  CaUaway  was  found 
with  his  arms  still  locked  in  the  s&me 
position  as  when  he  was  holding  the 
children  to  the  tree.  A  very  short  time 
later  the  body  of  Forrest  McKeown  was 
found. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  waters 
began  to  subside,  thus  bringing  to  an  end 
one  of  the  worst  tragedies  ever  expe- 
rienced in  western  Johnson  County,  Mo. 
It  had  been  a  night  fiUed  with  true  life 
drama  and  many  heroes.  Not  only  the 
neighbors  but  everyone  in  the  surround- 
ing area  had  tried  to  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  effort.  They  came  from 
over  at  Warrensburg  and  from  Cass 
County,  including  the  city  of  Pleasant 
HiU.  Owners  of  light  aircraft  volun- 
teered the  use  of  their  planes.  A  heli- 
copter came  from  Whiteman  -Air  Force 
Base. 

Toward  morning,  it  was  estimated  the 
searchers  for  the  bodies  of  Callaway  and 
McKeown  numbered  in  the  hundreds. 
Coffee  and  sandwiches  were  provided  by 
the  Holden  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
by  unselfish  individuals  who  volunteered 
on  their  own  to  try  to  sustam  those  work- 
ing at  the  rescue  effort. 

In  the  days  that  foUowed  eulogies  of 
the  two  brave  men  were  on  the  lips  of 
every  pwrson.  Friends  and  neighbors  re- 
counted how  BiU  CaUaway  had  spent  his 
lifetime  helping  his  feUow  man.  Father 
of  seven,  he  took  another  homeless  chUd 
to  Uvc  with  them.  In  every  comersa- 
tlon  it  was  recounted  how  he  had  gotten 
up  from  a  sick  bed  to  initiate  the  origi- 
nal rescue  of  the  Henley  group.  It  was 
recounted  how  frequently  he  had  worked 
the  nighttime  shift  from  midnight  tUl 
8  a.m.  only  to  spend  most  of  the  dayUght 
hours  working  with  the  Scouts,  returning 
to  the  night  shift  with  UtUe  or  no  sleep. 

An  equaUy  great  hero  was  Forrest  Mc- 
Keown.    He  was  always  recognized   in 
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the  community  where  he  lived  as  a  man 
who  was  ready  always  to  answer  a  sum- 
mons for  help  with  his  wrecker  at  any 
hour  of  the  night.  He  was  praLsed  as  one 
who  was  always  ready  to  assist  others 
with  their  problems,  often  without  pay 
and  with  a  genuine  reluctance  to  accept 
even  their  thanks.  People  said  of  For- 
rest McKeowTi  that  he  regarded  It  a 
duty  to  his  chosen  community  to  try  to 
help  his  fellow  townspeople  in  Holden. 

Two  brave  men  had  lost  their  lives  by 
attemptins  to  bring  a  mother,  two  sons, 
and  two  other  children  to  safety  from  the 
swollen  waters  of  Blackwater  Creek. 
Neither  Callaway  or  McKeown  at  any 
time  dvu-ing  the  fearful  night  that  sepa- 
rated Monday.  July  19.  from  Tuesday, 
July  20.  gave  one  thought  for  their  own 
safety  but  only  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
in  peril. 

Lt  these  times  when  people  step  aside 
to  watch  a  bus  driver  be  severely  beaten, 
when  bystanders  do  nothing  to  defend 
a  girl  being  dragged  into  a  building  to  be 
first  raped  and  then  murdered,  and  when 
a  man  can  lie  upon  a  sidewalk  bleeding 
to  death  while  passersby  remain  oblivi- 
ous to  his  pleas  for  help,  men  like  Bill 
Callaway  and  Forrest  McKeown  deserve 
highest  honors. 

It  was.  therefore,  appropriate  that  at  a 
special  meetiiig  less  than  1  week  later 
the  Holden  City  Council  passed  a  reso- 
lution commending  the  actions  of  those 
on  the  night  of  July  19.  as  follows: 

TiVherens  the  Holden  Fire  Department  .ind 
persons  recruited  by  Fire  Chief  Raymond  Day 
responded  to  a  call  for  help  with  a  whole- 
hearted effort  nnd  In  a  heroic  m.-tuner:  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  thl.s  body  to 
m.ike  known  its  appreciation  of  the  entire 
Holden  community  for  the  effort  and  valor 
shown :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved. 

1.  The  city  council  commends  Fire  Chief 
Raymond  Day  and  all  members  of  his  depart- 
ment who  responded  to  a  call  for  help  In  the 
early  hours  of  the  momlne  on  ,Tuly  20.  1965. 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  rescue  of  persons 
endangered  by  floodwaters  of  the  Blackwater 
Creek  a  short  distance  north  of  the  city  of 
Holden. 

2.  The  city  council  further  commends  the 
following  persons  who.  when  asked  by  Plre 
Chief  Raymond  Day  to  serve  with  the  fire 
department  under  his  direction,  unhesitat- 
ingly answered  his  call  nnd  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  valor:  WUllam  "BUI"  Callaway 
ideci-asedi.  Forrest  McKeown  (deceased). 
Bill  Kenney.  Richard  Gard,  Ronnie  McKeown. 
Bill  Meyer,  and  Clatide  Allen  Rice;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  special  commendation  Is 
given  posthumously  to  WUllam  "Bill"  Calla- 
way and  Forrest  McKeown.  who  both  lost 
their  lives  in  heroic  attempts  to  save  the 
lives  of  others.  The  city  council  extends  Its 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  f.imllles  of  these 
men.  knowing  that  their  deep  sorrow  la 
ml.xed  with  their  feeimge  of  Jas'lfled  pride  In 
the  actions  of  these  men.  The  city  clerk  Is 
ordered  to  forward  copies  of  this  commenda- 
tion to  the  widows  of  these  brave  men. 

Passed  by  the  City  Council  of  Holden.  Mo., 
this  26th  day  of  July  19«5. 

R.  P  DnxoN, 

Mayor. 

In  the  Thursday.  July  22  issue  of  the 
Warrensburg  DaUy  Star-Journal,  Editor 
William  C.  Tucker  published  an  editorial 
entitled.  "Memorable  Deeds  of  Heroism": 

During  the  floodwater  tragedy  that  took 
three  lives  north  of  Holden  this  week.  Jolm- 


soa  Counttans  rtished  In  Immediately  and 
unhesitatingly  to  offer  help. 

This  Is  In  deep  contrast  to  the  so-oflen- 
read-al)out  cases  where  individuals  and 
groups  simply  stand  by  and  witness,  uncon- 
cerned, without  Intervening  to  prevent  rapes, 
murders,  beatings  of  helpless  people.  Tliey 
don't  want  to  get  Involved. 

The  people  of  Johnson  County  do  want  to 
get  Involved. 

They  did  so  to  the  extent  that  two  who 
answered  early  pleas  for  help  from  a  flood- 
swamped  automobile  lost  their  lives. 

It  was  one  of  the  county's  worst  tragedies 
in  years. 

"The  two  victims  In  the  rescue  effort.  Bill 
Callaway  and  Forrest  McKeown.  as  well  as 
the  scores  of  others  responded  to  the  emer- 
gency In  the  darkness  of  night,  amidst  swirl- 
ing waters.  In  the  true  Christian  spirit,  vol- 
untarily, without  fear  for  their  own  lives 

Numerous  Instances  of  heroism  were  re- 
ported: numerous  instances  of  performing 
small  but  vitally  important  tasks  were  per- 
formed. As  the  county  coroner  (Dr.  Keith 
D.  Jones)  declared,  there  were  "giants  of 
heroism"  at  work  In  the  accident  that  began 
when  a  car  with  five  persons  was  swept  off  a 
bridge  In  flood  waters. 

Many  residents.  officials.  neighbors, 
strangers,  off-duty  officers  worked  through- 
out the  night  and  day,  In  rain,  without  sleep 
to  save  those  who  were  alive  and  to  And  the 
bodies  of  the  victims. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  reported, 
the  valiant  efforts  of  BUI  Callaway  and  For- 
rest McKeown  merit  national  citations  for 
bravery.  Perhaps  when  the  tragedy  Is  fur- 
ther studied  the  efforts  of  several  living  per- 
sons also  should  be  honored  for  their  cour- 
age and  determination  to  save  the  lives  of 
others. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  the  disaster  that 
occurred  among  us  this  week,  true  bravery 
and  great  heroism  were  demonstrated  In  the 
highest  degree. 

At  the  center  of  this  great  tragedy,  of 
course,  stand  the  heroes  Bill  Callaway 
and  Forrest  McKeown,  but  surrounding 
them  In  biilliantly  supporting  roles  are 
many  unsung  heroes.  Certainly  such  a 
list  should  include  Charles  Edwards.  Bill 
Meyer.  Fue  Chief  Raymond  Day.  Ronnie 
McKeown.  L.  M.  Cannady.  Lester  Long. 
Wilfred  Flaspohler,  Ivan  Baughman. 
Ah-in  Anderson.  Roy  Barker.  Lynn 
Baughman,  Jim  Clark,  Leslie  DesCombs, 
John  Kanimeyer,  John  Koch.  Gordon 
Si.ik.  Dale  Snare.  Albert  Wakeman.  Jack 
Wharton,  and  Dale  Williams.  I  know 
this  list  Is  not  complete,  but  it  represents 
the  best  information  I  could  obtain. 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  were  there 
that  night  to  contribute  their  efforts. 
Only  those  who  were  present  will  ever 
know  or  realize  the  horror  of  this  tragic 
night  or  experience  the  feeling  of  help- 
lessness to  hear  the  roaring  waters  cre- 
ated by  angry  nature  and  producing  a 
force  that  all  the  combined  efforts  of 
those  present  could  not  overcome. 

As  U.S.  Representative  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  acts  of  Bill  Callaway  and 
Forrest  McKeown  qualify  them  for  na- 
tional public  recognition  and  award. 
The  two  men  were  etiually  courageous, 
equally  brave,  and  equally  heroic. 

The  two  heroes  extraordinary  fought 
throughout  the  long,  dark  night  the 
black  waters  of  a  river  carrying  such  an 
appropriate  name.  Their  courage  must 
not  go  unnoticed.  What  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction from  bystanders  and  witnesses 
to  beatings,  rapes,  and  murders  of  help- 
less people  who  do  not  want  to  get  In- 


volved. The  tragic  deaths  of  Callaway 
and  McKeown  must  not  go  unhonored. 
The  heroism  of  Holden  must  not  go 
unrecognized. 

BUI  Callaway  and  Forrest  McKeown 
died  that  others  might  live.  Such  hero- 
ism deserx'es  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EQUALITY  IN  AMERICA :  A  PROMISE 
UNFULFILLED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prertous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wiscuns'n  'Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized foi'  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
30,  1965.  tlic  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  approved  an  outstanding  re- 
port entitled.  "Equality  In  America;  A 
Promise  Unfulfilled  '  This  was  the 
report  of  the  t^ak  force  on  hiunan 
lights  and  responsibilities  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gei.tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
McCtrnocH  1 .  The  credentials  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  be  chairman  of 
the  task  force  are  known  to  all.  He  has 
made  a  great  and  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  civil  rights  legislation.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  cosponsored  the 
1964  civil  rights  bill  £,nd  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  1965  voting 
rights  bill.  At  the  1964  Republican 
National  Convention  he  chaired  the  sub- 
committee handling  civil  right.s  and  was 
responsible  for  the  human  rights  planks 
in  the  1964  Republican  platfonn.  The 
following  Individuals  serve  with  Mr. 
McCuLLOCH  on  the  task  force  on  hu- 
man rights  and  responsibilities:  Gov. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  vice  chairman;  George 
W.  Abbott,  Walter  E.  Alessandronl.  Rep- 
resentative W.  E.  'BiLi-i  Brock,  Corne- 
lius P.  Cotter.  Luis  A.  Ferre.  Senator 
Hiram  L.  Fonc.  Robert  L.  Ga\'in,  Ber- 
nard Katzen.  former  Senator  Kennctii 
Keating.  Mrs.  Rhoda  Lund.  Gaylord 
Parkinson.  Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Mis.  Lou- 
ise Reynolds.  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Gor 
John  A.  Volpe.  and  Francis  G.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
the  report  made  by  the  task  force  and 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  I  commend  their  report  U> 
each  Member  of  this  Congress  for  their 
thoughtful  consideration. 

EQtTALrry  ra  America;  A  Promise 

UKFtn.FII.lID 

(A  position  paper  on  hiunan  rights  as  ap- 
proved   by    the    Republican    Coordlnutmg 
Committee   August   30.    1965.     The  study 
wns  made  by  the  task  force  on  "Human 
Rights  and  Responsibilities."  Congressman 
WII.I.IAM  McCui-i.ocH.  of  Ohio,  chalrm.ini 
The  precious,  special  thing  we  call  Ameri- 
can citizenship  confers  rights.  Imposes  obli- 
gations, and  should  promise  an  equal  chance 
for  all.    A  nation  that  has  lighted  the  way  to 
liberty  still  has  dark  corners. 

America  is  a  nation  of  195  million  people 
who  trace  their  ancestry  to  every  corner  a* 
the  globe.  Our  national  character  hr^s  been 
Immeasurably    strengthened    by    this    fa^ 
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Pieedom  has  been  the  magnet  which  has 
drawn  to  our  shores  representatives  of  all 
races.  With  the  rights  of  American  freedom 
goes  an  equal  responsibility  of  citizenship. 
Respect  lor  law  and  order  in  our  free  society 
IS  basic  to  our  survival  as  a  nation.  Violence. 
lllegiil  breach  of  the  peace  pf  any  kind  by 
any  mob.  weaken  the  fabric  of  this  Nation, 
and  undermine  the  .American  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  under  law  for  all  otir  people. 
Indeed,  to  be  achieved,  this  goal  must  rest 
unswervingly  on  respect  of  the  law — all  the 
law — of  the  lond.  We  believe  In  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  vigorous  law  enforcement 
lit  ertry  level  of  government — local.  State, 
and  Nationat 

ReBv.bllcnria.  like  other  citizens,  do  not 
speak  with  a  single  voice  on  the  problem  of 
human  rights  or  Its  solution.  But  for  a  cen- 
niry  and  more,  the  Republican  Party  has 
struggled  more  consistently  and  effectively 
tlian  any  other  political  party  for  Justice  and 
progress  In  human  rights. 

The  first  Republican  President,  Abraham 
Uncoln.  ended  slavery  In  the  United  States. 
The  most  recent  Republican  President. 
Ds-lclu,  Eisenhower,  gave  leadership  which 
produced  the  first  effective  civil  rights  law 
la  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

The  ilrsi  .State  law  forbidding  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  was  enacted  by  a  Re- 
publican legislature — in  New  York — under  a 
Republican  Governor. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  received  the 
!Uppon  of  over  80  percent  of  Republicans 
in  buth  Houses  of  Congress,  and  without 
iheir  efforts  no  bill  would  have  passed,  and 
in  196.5.  Republicans  m  Congress  were  In  the 
ranguard  of  the  drive  for  a  worthwhile,  effec- 
tive vrtlng  rights  law.  The  'Voting  Rights 
.tct  of  1965  received  the  support  ot  94  per- 
Mmt  of  Senate  Hepubllcons.  and  82  percent 
jf  Republicans  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlres. 

r.il5  document  constitutes  an  interim  re- 
port on  hum  in  rlghlr,  .iiud  responsibilities 
The  subject  oj  equal  opportunity  in  America 
h.if  minv  f.iceis.  and  Is  constantly  changing. 
We  .ire  entering  u  new  phase  of  the 
itruj5lR  tor  equality  of  opportunity  and  re- 
spoiisibihty.  In  this  phase  major  emphasis 
muit  be  placed  on  State,  looal,  and  private 
action. 

St.ite.  local,  and  private  action  In  the  fields 
o!  equal  opportunities  in  housing,  etlucation. 
emplostnent,  public  accommodations,  and 
-.'otlng  rights  will  be  extensively  -dealt  with 
ia  future  task  force  reports. 

Human  rights  and  responsibilities  wUl  con- 
tm'jc  to  receive  major  attention  by  the  Re- 
pubhean  Coordinating  Committee. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ments to  take  actions  which  will  ease,  not 
intensify,  the  problems  of  race  relations.  We 
''in  not  be  satisfied  until  every  American 
"ccepts  every  other  American,  regardless  of 
;,'!?!■„ '^'"°'''  "  "^^'  °=  entitled  equaUy  to 
■um.lment  to  the  limit  of  hla  ability  and 
tnterprlse. 

Laws  and  government  action  alone,  how- 
ever—not only  at  the  Federal  level  but  also 
«t  the  state  and  local  level — will  not  accom- 
plish the  results  we  seek.  Personal  rela- 
tionships and  understanding  between  indl- 
'lauals  is  also  vital. 

THE    RIGHT    TO     VOTE 

Ours  Is  a  sy.ttem  whose  cardinal  principle 
■5  that  the  governed  shall  rule.  In  such  a 
s:.5lem  the  central  government  can  have  no 
"igher  responslbUliy  thon  to  protect  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  the  citizens.  The  Republican 
»'i<ny  ardently  defends  the  right  of  every 
q.ui,Bed  American  to  go  to  the  polls  to  cast 
'J-s  ballot  for  candidates  he  has  freely 
cnosea.  and  to  have  his  vote  honestly 
counted.  That  this  right  has  been  denied 
M  many  American  citizens   Is   abundantly 

nJ^'  ^publican   platform   of   1864   spoke 
J'  ajahist  this  abuse  In  the  American  sys- 


tem.  It  pledged  such  additional  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action  as  may  be  required 
to  end  the  denial,  for  whatever  unlawful 
reason,  of  the  right  to  vote."  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  clearly  evidenced  their 
determination  to  keep  that  pledge  this  year. 
In  recent  years  tactics  contrived  to  ob- 
struct the  right  of  citizens  to  exercise  their 
franchise  effectively  followed  one  or  more 
of  four  paths:  discriminatory  administration 
of  literacy  prerequisites  for  voter  registra- 
tion: dlscrlml.natory  enforcement  of  poll  uix 
laws;  IntUnldatlon  of  potential  voters:  in- 
adequate protection  of  the  sancuty  of  the 
ballot. 

The  Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965  treats,  with 
varying  degrees  of  adequacy,  all  of  these 
subjects.  Despite  caps  m  the  coverage  of 
the  new  law.  Republicans  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress  overwhelmingly  supported  Its  pas- 
sage. But  congressional  Republicans  also 
advocated  substitute  legislation  which  would 
have  resulted  in  more  effective  law  and 
broader  protection  of  all  voting  rights  of 
all  citizens. 

Three  questions  clearly  lUiunmate  the 
new  law's  deficiencies,  and  we  call  upon  the 
President  to  answer  them. 

Why  doesn't  the  President  tell  the  people: 
Why    Texas    wos    not    covered    under   his 
initial  voting  rights  bill  and  is  not  effectively 
covered  now? 

Why  vote  frauds  .ind  dishonest  elections, 
such  as  have  occurred  In  Chicago  and  Texas, 
were  not  covered  under  his  proposal? 

Why  should  challenged  votes  be  counted 
and  If  found  invalid  be  used  possibly  to 
detei-mine  the  outcome  of  an  election.  In- 
cluding the  election  of  a  President? 
Protecting  the  s'lnctity  of  tite  ballot 
Enforcement  of  Federal  laws  and  State 
laws  has  been  notoriously  weak  m  elimi- 
nating vote  frauds.  The  1965  Voting  R;ghts 
Act  is  Koelully  Inadequate  In  Its  rcmed;es 
of  su::h  offenses.  It  is  futile  to  protect  the 
right  of  each  American  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
cjsi  ilia  vole,  only  to  allow  hi?  ballot  to  be 
stolen  after  he  has  c.ist  It.  The  responsi- 
bility of  government  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  presumes  as  well  a  responsibility  to  see 
thj.t  the  vote  Is  .accurately  counted  and  re- 
ported Govemmeni  and  law  must  protect 
both,  tor  more  is  at  st.ike  than  the  correction 
of  wrongs.  At  stake  u  the  Integrity  of  the 
voting  process  in  the  future  of  our  repre- 
sentative government. 

The  19G4  Civil  Rights  Act  empowered 'the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  Investigate 
allegations  of  vote  frauds,  but  In  view  of  the 
prevalent  frauds  In  some  recent  elections 
this  authority  is  clearly  Inadequate.  Legis- 
lation has  been  urgently  needed  to  prevent 
persons  not  entitled  to  vote  from  casting 
ballots — to  Insure  an  honest  and  accurate 
count  of  ballots — to  prevent  multiple  vot- 
ing— to  abolish  fraudulent  devices  which 
attempt  to  add  or  subtract  from  the  honest 
total  of  votes  received  by  a  candidate — to 
prevent  the  sale  or  purchase  of  the  vote — 
and  to  prevent  any  other  offense  whose  aim 
15  Illicit  Interference  In  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  any  election.  Additional  legislation 
Is  clearly  required  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of 
the  ballot.  Such  legislation  should  provide 
for  clear,  swift,  and  sure  enforcement  pro- 
cedures for  an  early  and  conclusive  deter- 
mination of  vote  frauds. 

EDUCATION    AND    EMPLOTMENT 

Every  American  deserves  and  should  have 
a  full  and  fair  chance  to  fulfill  his  God- 
given  capacity  to  learn,  to  work,  to  earn — 
all  without  regard  to  race,  or  creed,  or  color. 
He  deserves  and  should  have  a  full  and  fair 
chance  to  own  a  decent  home,  at  a  price  he 
can  afford.  In  a  decent  neighborhood.  He 
deserves  and  should  have  a  full  and  fair 
chance,  with  all  of  his  fellows,  to  go  to  the 
places  and  do  the  things  for  himself  and  his 
family  as  his  earnings  will  permit. 


Education 
Education  is  the  foundation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  Education  Is  the  tool  to  .-. 
better  life.  If  our  citizens  are  to  oompe;e 
effectively  for  good  Jobs,  they  must  be  edu- 
cated. We  effectively  support  a  massive 
c.impaign  against  Illiteracy  In  the  UnlUd 
St.ites. 

Many  children  of  racial  minonciee  are  not 
prepared  to  bejin  classes  when  they  enter 
school:  additional  efforts  are  needed  to  raise 
their  educational  levels  before  they  begin 
school.  If  our  minorities  are  to  break  the 
bonds  which  chain  ihtm  to  unemployment 
rolls  and  low-paying  occupations,  they  must 
have  the  skills  employers  require.  The  very 
least  of  these  is  literacy  and  yet  more  than 
3  million  Negroes  have  completed  less  than 
a  fifth-grade  educ.itlon  according  to  1960 
census  data.  In  that  year  9  percent  of  the 
total  population  over  the  age  of  14  years 
were  found  to  be  functionally  Illiterate.  And 
of  the  11.3  million  functional  Illiterates  over 
27  percent  were  nonwhite. 

The  percentage  of  whites  over  25  years  of 
age  who  had.  In  1984.  completed  at  leost 
a  high  school  education  w.is  approximately 
double  that  of  the  Negro  population.  Cer- 
tainly If  oil  our  citizens  are  to  compete  effec- 
tively for  good  Jobs,  they  murt  be  armed 
with  the  first  requirement — a  basic  educs- 
tlon. 

One  full  school  generation  has  passed 
since  the  Supreme  Court  declared  compul- 
sory segregation  In  the  public  schools  un- 
constitutional, and  ordered  desegregation 
with  all  deliberate  speed.  Now.  11  years  later, 
the  practical  consequences  of  this  decision 
are  still  to  be  realized. 

The  chief  hope  for  a  future  without  prej- 
udice In  the  United  States  lies  with  our 
children  Given  an  atmosphere  in  which 
tomorrow's  adults  learn  together,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  races  cannot  help  but  im- 
prove. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  ot  19S4  authorized 
the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  Federal 
court  suits  to  bring  about  a  speedy  desegre- 
gation ol  all  public  schools.  Through  the 
middle  of  August  of  1966.  13  suits  had  been 
filed.  We  urge  immediate  and  full  imple- 
menutlon  of  this  authority. 

Under  the  act.  the  Office  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  provide  technical  aids  and 
services  to  ease  the  difSculties  which  south- 
ern school  districts  must  temporarily  expe- 
rience as  they  come  Into  full  compliance 
with  the  Court's  1954  decision.  Some  S8  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  to  advance  these  et- 
Torts  In  the  1965  fiscal  year,  and  an  addi- 
tional $8  minion  was  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  These  funds  should  be  used  fully 
and  energetically  to  In.sure  that  compliance 
win  not  result  In  unnecessary  hardships,  as 
steps  are  taken  to  Insure  that  compliance 
does  In  fact  occur. 

In  the  effectuation  of  school  desegregation, 
the  most  powerful  force  next  to  persuasion 
Is  the  authority  given  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  cut  off  Federal  funds  to 
school  districts  end  States  which  refuse  to 
desegregate  then-  schools.  This  Is  an  In- 
strument for  compliance  that  was  advocated 
and  sponsored  by  Republicans  In  Congres.*. 
Employment 
The  dilemma  posed  by  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate employment  opportunities  clearly  il- 
lustrates the  vicious  circle  In  which  Ameri- 
can racial  minorities  are  caught.  Because 
many  members  of  these  groups  are  not 
trained  to  handle  Jobs  requiring  relatively 
sophisticated  skills,  they  are  forced  Into 
lower  paying  occupations.  Because  they 
earn'  less,  their  children  grow  up  in  an  en- 
vironment which  often  tends  to  stunt  Intel- 
lectual growth;  and  even  when  this  does  not 
happen,  the  family  cannot  afford  to  give  the 
children  the  adv.mtages  of  higher  education 
so  necessary  In  today's  complex  society  If 
good  Jobs  are  to  be  obtained. 
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To  alleviate  Inequltlea  In  employment  Con- 
gress, with  Republican  Initiative  and  ieader- 
sQlp,  list  year  created  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportuiiltlee  Commission  under  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Together  with  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  already  in  existence  the 
EEOC  la  to  receive  complaints  and  enforce 
compliance  with  the  law  through  litigation, 
if  necessary.  The  Commission's  authority  to 
ban  discrimlnatlou  by  employers,  labor 
unions,  and  emplovTnent  agencies  applies  to 
firm.'!  and  unions  with  100  or  more  workers 
as  of  July  1965.  By  July  1968.  unions  and 
employers  with  25  or  more  workers  wUl  be 
covered. 

This  administration  has  done  little  to  Im- 
plement the  provisions  of  title  VII.  No 
planning,  establishment  of  regulations,  or 
creation  of  a  staff  could  tafce  place  until  the 
five  members  of  the  Commission  were  ap- 
pointed Finally,  with  less  than  2  months 
remaining  to  the  July  1965  deadline,  the 
Commission  was  appointed.  Unfortunately. 
full  implementation  of  title  VII  has  been 
severely  hampered  by  the  administration's 
delay.  The  Republican  Party  deplores  the 
lack  of  re-sponsibie  attention  to  this  obliga- 
tion and  calls  for  an  accelerated  effort  to 
correct  the  resulting  harm. 

The  antlpoverty  program,  which  wp.s 
originally  aimed  .at  helping  the  poor  includ- 
ing many  members  of  racial  minority  groups, 
has  already  deteriorated  Into  a  shameful  ex- 
ample of  predatory  political  patronage  for 
the  big  city  machines. 

PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS   AND   FACILrriES 

Republican  congressional  leaders  strongly 
supported  measures  to  end  discrimination  In 
both  public  accomm'^datlons  and  public 
facilities.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  the 
States  to  lead,  for  on  public  accommodations 
the  enforcement  of  adequate  State  laws  pre- 
cludes the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: this  safeguard  wis  liuerted  Into  the 
1984  act  at  Republican  initiative. 

No  aspect  of  the  1964  act  received  greater 
attention  than  title  11.  public  accommoda- 
tions. Enforcement  of  this  title  h-ia  been 
effectively  applied  to  privately  operated 
ffurllltles  serving  the  general  public.  En- 
forcement of  title  III.  however,  which  applies 
to  publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities 
euch  as  parks  and  libraries,  has  ijeen  no  let- 
ter than  spotty.  Title  in  empowers  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  about  compliance 
through  appropriate  enforcement  proceed- 
ings. Although  a  number  of  complaints 
have  been  received  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  only  IS  ."uits  have  been  aied  as  of 
the  middle  of  August  1965. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  administration 
meet  Its  responsibility  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  tlMe  ni  no  less  vigorously  than 
title  II. 

STATE.    ITtlVATF.    AND    LOCAL    BESPONSIHIUTT 

We  Invite  comparison  o!  accomplislujients 
in  those  States  where  Republican  Governors 
have  led  effective  civil  rights  programs  with 
accomplishments  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment where,  during  30  of  the  past  32  years 
Democrats  have  controlled  the  Congress,  the 
White  House,  or  both.  But  as  Republicans  we 
bDlieve  that  while  clvU  rights  Is  a  national 
problem  and  national  responsibility.  It  Is 
also  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments  as  well. 

The  Republican  Party— the  party  devoted 
to  preserving  the  true  principles  of  the 
federal  system — Is  dedicated  to  maximizing 
local  responsibility.  At  the  Stale  and  local 
levels  of  government,  we  urge  enactment  of 
laws  designed  to  protect  Constitutional  guar- 
antees and  a  vUorous  Implementation  of  such 
laws.  We  also  urge  private  action  at  the 
local  level  to  Insure  equal  opportunity  for 
all  In  the  fields  of  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment and  public  accommodations. 

We  deplore  recent  moves  by  administra- 
tion leaders  to  weaken,  and  in  some  coses 


to  deny,  the  traditional  role  of  State  Gov- 
ernors in  matters  basic  to  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  their  States.  In  administra- 
tion-sponsored actions  by  Congress  this  year 
the  role  of  Governors  in  Federal  housing  and 
poverty  programs  has  been  thrust  aside.  In- 
deed, the  whole  trend  of  Federal  legislation 
in  the  present  Congress  has  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  State  responsibility.  Republicans 
will  not  rest  their  efforts  to  counter  this 
trend. 

CONCLtTSION 

In  a  host  of  fields  Republicans  have  In- 
itiated and  aggressively  supported  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  dl.icrimlnatlon.  But  law 
cannot  achieve  Its  eoal  unless  It  Is  Impartially 
and  faithfully  executed  by  the  administra- 
tion In  power.  On  the  other  hand.  In  many 
areas  this  administration  has  failed  to  en- 
force the  law  of  the  land.  Republicans  con- 
demn this  failure  and  demand  full  enforce- 
ment of  the  law — all  of  the  law  at  every 
level. 

Every  American  citizen  must  be  afforded 
full  opportunity  to  realize  the  goals  he 
shares  with  all  men:  to  be  treated  honorably, 
to  live  decently  and  securely,  to  hold  a 
good  Job  and  to  enable  his  children  to  do 
better  than  he  has  done.  Our  goal  U  a 
land  of  opportunity  which  provides  oppor- 
tunity and  justice  to  all. 


U.S.   AIDS   CONFIRM   SINGAPORE 
CHARGE  OF   1960  CIA  PLOT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  R'ifAN.  Mr  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's New  'V'ork  Times  contains  news 
which  will  surely  shock  most  Americans. 
It  confirms  the  tale  of  an  attempted 
bribe  of  S3 .3  million  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Singapore.  Mr.  I«e  Kuan  'Vew, 
to  cover  up  an  uiisuccessful  CIA  opera- 
tion in  I9C0. 

The  story  serves  to  reiterate  the  need 
for  careful  congressional  oversight  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  need 
which  I  have  recognized  by  introducing 
House  Joint  Resolution  649.  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Informa- 
tion and  Intelligence.  This  legislation  is 
similar  to  that  which  I  introduced  in 
both  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses. 

I  have  consistently  stated,  ever  since 
I  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1960,  that 
It  is  Inconsistent  with  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  our  democratic  government  to 
allow  a  large  and  extremely  important 
agency,  such  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  to  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives  by  hiding 
behind  a  veil  of  secrecy.  The  Congress 
and  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  and 
a  right  to  regulate  the  intelligence  serv- 
ices of  this  Nation.  This  last  sordid  in- 
cident meiely  underscores  the  necessity 
of  such  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  House 
Rules  Conyaittee  to  conduct  hearings  in 
the  near  future  on  my  bill  and  speed  the 
enactment  of  CIA  oversight  that  is  long 
overdue. 

The  text  of  the  story  follows: 
V  3     Aids    Conitrm    Sinoapom    Ckasce    or 

1960  CIA  Plot — Denial  Is  Labeled  an  Er- 

Ri^B   Afteb  Prime  Minxstek  Leb  Displays 

Rusk  Ai»olocy 

( By  Max  Fronkel ) 

Washington,  Sept  1. — The  State  Depart- 
ment yielded  to  an  accuser's  evidence  today 
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and  withdrew  a  denial  of  attempted  esp;,,. 
nage  and  bribery  by  the  Central  IntelUgena 
Agency  in  Singapore  5  years  ago. 

In  effect,  the  Department  conflnned  i 
charge  by  Singapore  Prime  Minister  L» 
Kuan  Yew,  that  a  CIA  agent  hod  offered  hia 
a  (3.3  million  bribe  to  cover  up  an  um'jcc^s;,. 
ful  CIA  operation  In  1960. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  Kennedy  ic. 
ministration,  the  Department  conced-^d  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rtisk  wrote  a  letter  c; 
apology  to  Mr.  Lee.  The  letter  took  "a  ven 
serious  view"  of  the  activities  of  the  previcui 
administration  and  Indicated  plans  to  dii. 
cipline  the  offending  intelligence  agents 

PENALTY  IS  UNDISCLOSED 

A  siMkesman  refused  tijday  to  say  what  u- 
tlon.  If  auy,  had  been  taken. 

It  was  Prime  Minister  Lee's  dlsclosurt  cj 
the  Rusk  letter  that  prompted  the  State  Dt. 
p.irtment  to  withdraw  its  denial. 

Mr.  Lee  Initially  mode  his  charge  yestt:. 
day  In  listing  several  grievances  agulnst  '.l:r 
timted  States.  He  said  that  a  CIA  man  r,5i 
been  caught  trying  to  buy  Information  Iroi 
Singapore  intelligence  olSclals  and  liisi  ti. 
United  States  had  then  offered  him  S3  3  mL- 
llon  for  personal  and  political  use  If  he  wou.d 
conceal  the  affair. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he  had  asHed  It. 
stead  for  S33  mUllon  In  formal  economic-df- 
velopment  aid  for  Singapore.  U.S.  aid  a 
all  of  Malaysia,  the  federation  from  w'a:fS 
Singapore  withdrew  this  Eummer,  was  Vi: 
million  in  19R3  and  $4  million  In  10(34 

INITIAL  DENIAL  WAS  PHOMPT 

Mr.  Lee's  recoUectlon  of  the  Incident  dr« 
immediate  denials  from  James  D  Bell  tis 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Malaysia,  and  sevei 
hours  Inter  from  the  State  Department, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  the  Departmeci's 
spokesmen,  said  ye.sterday:  "First,  we  an 
surprised  at  these  statements  attributed  to 
Prime  Minister  Lee.  With  respect  to  alle- 
gations of  a  CIA  involvement,  we  deny  Uia: 
allegation." 

After  Mr.  Lee  produced  the  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  dated  April  15.  1961,  and  thna:- 
ened  to  broadcast  tape  recordings  to  pror? 
his  charge,  an  embarrassed  Mr.  McCIreltn 
corrected  himself. 

"Those  who  were  consulted  yesterday  wers 
not  fully  aware  of  the  background  of  the  Is- 
cldenc.  which  occurred  4'/3  years  ago."  h? 
said.  He  acknowledged  Mr.  Rusk'e  lettt- 
without  describing  the  "unfortunate  Inci- 
dent" lor  which  the  Secretary  has  aficed  for- 
giveness- It  was  the  same  incident  tSi". 
Prime  Minister  Lee  was  talking  about,  Mr 
McCloskey  added. 

RUSK    DISTRESSED 

Mr.  Rusk's  letter  said: 

"Deae  Mr.  Prime  Ministes:  I  am  dwplj 
distressed  to  learn  that  certain  officials  of  lia 
U.S.  Government  have  been  found  by  yo'jr 
Government  to  have  been  engaged  in  la- 
proper  activities  in  Singapore.  I  wani  ycii 
to  know  I  regret  very  much  that  this  t^c- 
fortunate  Incident  had  occurred  to  mar  tti 
friendly  relations  that  exist  between  our  tv^ 
Governments. 

"The  new  administration  takes  a  very  ser- 
ous view  of  this  matter  and  in  fact  is  review- 
ing activities  of  these  officials  for  dlscipliEarr 
aciilon. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  RvsK  ' 

Apparently.  Secretary  Rusk  was  not  con- 
sulted yesterday  before  the  denial  wa!;  i»ii« 
Relatively  new  officials  In  the  Far  East  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  were  said  to  M" 
been  unaware  of  the  case,  and  appareritly 
then  failed  to  consult  the  flies.  The  CU 
apparently  relayed  the  denial  of  wrongdott! 
that  It  customarily  Issues  to  the  rest  of  to' 
Government  when  confronted  by  si^* 
charges. 

Asked  whether  Ambassador  Bell  had  bet: 
similarly  uninformed  of  the  background.  'J' 
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pepartment  spokesman  &ald  be  had.  No  fur- 
taer  approaches  were  made  today  to  the 
Singapore  Government.  The  case  was  long 
ago  marked  "closed"  In  the  flies  here.  Mr 
McClookey  added. 

U-2    INCIDENT    IS  RECALLED 

The  affair  reminiscent  of  the  1960  case  In 
which  the  State  Department  denied  that  a 
U-2  reconnaissance  pliine  bad  ventured  deep 
into  Soviet  territory,  Moscow  denounced  the 
intrusion  without  Immediately  disclosing 
that  the  plane  and  the  pilot  had  been  cap- 
tured. Later  the  United  Slates  was  forced  to 
admit  B  falsehood. 

Prime  Minister  Lee's  sudden  public  at- 
ucks  upon  the  United  States  are  described 
lipre  as  puzzling.  In  addition  to  the  CIA 
iDCident,  he  has  complained  about  delays  In 
arranging  for  an  American  physician  to  at- 
tend to  a  close  friend— *ome  suggest  that  the 
friend  was  bis  wife — and  about  a  general 
•inseasltlvity"  of  Americans  In  Asia. 

Mr.  Lee  declared  yesterday  that  ho  would 
never  let  Americans  replace  the  British  In 
maictnlnlng  a  military  base  in  Singapore, 
Itut  the  severity  of  his  attack  seemed  to  go 
beyond  concern  about  the  ba-se. 

Some  officials  suggested  that  he  might  have 
been  appealing  for  African  and  Aflan  support 
of  Singapore's  independence  outside  the 
Malni-slan  federation,  but  officials  termed  this 
an  Inadequate  explanation. 

Lee  .Angered  by  Denial 
Singapore,    Sept.    I — Washington's    denial 
of  Singapore's  charge  against  the  CIA  oroujed 
Prime  Minister  Lee  to  anger  today. 

Escorting  reporters  into  his  office,  he 
angrily  Jerked  out  flies  stamped  "top  secret.'' 
PresJiing  the  Rusk  letter  Into  an  Am-Jrican 
correspondent's  face,  he  said.  "The  Ameri- 
cans stupidly  deny  the  undeniable." 

LIKE    "COLDFINCER" 

It  the  Americans  go  on  denying."  he  said. 
"I  will  have  to  disclose  further  details,  which 
may  sound  like  James  Bond  and  'Goldflnger' 
only  not  as  good,  but  putrid  and  grotesque 
enough.  It  will  do  them  no  good  and  our 
future  relations  no  good." 

Prime  Minister  Lee's  press  secretary,  Li  Vel 
Chin,  said  the  Americans'  C3  million  bribe 
offer  wi£  made  in  January  1961.  before  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  took  office.  He  said  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy hnd  Inherited  the  problem  and  "to  his 
credit"  ruled  tliat  no  money  would  be  given 
"under  the  counter."  Compensation  would 
tM  given  publicly  Instead,  as  foreign  aid.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Li"6  account  of  the  Kennedy 
decision. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  said  he  had  full  reports 
and  documents  relating  to  the  Incident.  In- 
cluding transcripts  of  tape  recordings,  lu- 
tnrogations  and  meetings. 

"II  they  continue  denying  It.  I  "will  play 
foine  of  these  tapes  on  Singapore  radio,"  Mr. 
Lee  added.  ""If  they  continue  to  repeat  the 
denial,  I  will  have  to  disclose  who  the  In- 
termediary was.  and  very  hlgb  circles  would 
oi  greatly  embarrassed." 

He  added:  "The  Americans  should  know 
the  ch.iracter  of  the  men  they  are  dealing 
»Hh  in  Singapore  and  not  get  themselves 
f'JTther  dragged  Into  calumny.  Thev  are  not 
dealing  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  or  Syngman 
Rhee,  You  do  not  buy  and  sell  this  Govern- 
ment," 

Besides  the  letter  attributed  to  Mr.  Rusk, 
tile  Prime  Minister  displayed  an  accompany- 
ing note,  said  to  be  from  W.  P.  Maddox.  who 
»a5  the  United  States  Counsul  General  In 
1981.  Explaining  his  disclosure  of  the  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Lee  said  they  were  "open  letters, 
<>pea  apologies,  so  I  released  them." 
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SEEK  NATION.'VL  P.ARK  STATUS  FOR 
SHIP  ISLAND 
Mr.  WELTNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
'Jhanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bogcs)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOCK5S.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
noted  islands  off  the  coast  of  this  great 
country  of  ours — an  island  which  Is 
closely  identified  with  the  earlier  history 
of  our  Nation  and  of  my  State  of  Louisi- 
ana and  its  neighbor,  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi—is Ship  Island,  or  Isle  aux 
Vaisseaux.  This  2-square-ml!p  island, 
measuring  some  8  miles  long  and  from 
one-fifth  to  four-fifths  of  a  mile  wide, 
lies  less  than  a  dozen  miles  off  the  Mis- 
sissippi Gulf  Coast  near  Biloxi,  Miss. 

In  the  year  1699.  Pierre  Le  Moyne. 
Sieur  DIberville,  landed  at  Ship  Island, 
prior  to  sailing  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  and  his  men  found 
temporary  refuge  there,  and  Iberville 
named  the  island  Isle  aux  Vai.s-seaux.  or 
Ship  Island,  and  its  nearby  companion 
isle.  Cat  Island.  Later,  the  British  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans,  my  home 
city,  used  the  island  as  a  way  station  pre- 
paratory to  moving  their  ships  and  men 
up  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  island  figured  briefly  in  the  Civil 
War  when  Confederate  forces  occupied  it 
for  a  short  lime,  then  abandoned  the 
island  under  orders  of  General  Twigas. 
In  the  fall  of  1861,  Federal  forces  oc- 
cupied Ship  Island,  and  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  used  it  as  a  supply  base  and  repair 
station,  before  launching  his  attack  on 
New  Orleans,  which  fell  in  April  1862. 

After  the  war.  in  1872.  a  Federal  fort — 
Fort  Massachusetts — was  completed; 
and  in  the  1880's  the  island  served  as  a 
U.S.  quarantine  station  and  a  customs 
post. 

Today,  the  National  Government  owns 
two  small  parcels  of  land  which  are  used 
by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  remainder 
of  the  island  is  owned  by  the  Joe  Gra- 
ham Pest  No.  119  of  the  American  Le- 
gion—three parcels— and  the  Mississippi 
State  Park  Commission — one  parcel. 
The  Joe  Graham  Post  of  the  legion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  owns  the  parcel  where  stands 
old  Fort  Massachusetts.  It  was  in  1933 
that  Congressman  William  Colmer,  of 
Mississippi,  along  with  the  late  Congress- 
man Rankin,  succeeded  in  transferring 
to  the  Joe  Graham  American  Legion 
Post,  by  means  of  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  73-60,  three  parcels  of  the  then 
federally  owned  land  on  the  island,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  legion  post  maintain 
the  land  for  use  as  a  recreational  park. 
This  the  members  of  the  Joe  Graham 
Post  have  done,  and  today,  some  40,000 
tourists  visit  Ship  Island,  in  order  to 
walk  on  its  sandy  beaches  and  enjoy  the 
warm  sunshine  and  the  salt  air  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  native  Of  Missis- 
sippi; I  was  born  at  Long  Beach  on  the 
gulf  coast  of  Mississippi,  and  I  spent 
taany  happy  boyhood  days  there.  Long 
Beach  is  not  far  from  Biloxi,  or  from 
Ship  Island,  and  in  my  youth.  I  visited 
the  island  many  times,  and  enjoyed 
roaming  through  Fort  Massachusetts 
and  aroimd  that  beautlftU  Island. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Colmer  is  the  spon- 
sor of  a  bill — H.R.  6320 — which  would 
make  Port  Massachusetts  a  national 
historic  site,  to  be  administered  and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  historical,  educational,  and 
recreational  purposes.  It  seems  most 
fitting  that  all  or  part  of  Ship  Island 
should  be  designated  a  national  historic 
site;  or.  if  deemed  preferable,  the  Island 
should  be  designated  as  a  national  rec- 
reational area  or  a  national  seashore. 
The  role  of  Ship  Islaiid  m  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  particularly  the 
States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  as 
well  as  its  beauty  and  its  attraction  to 
tourists.  Is  such  that  I  feel  strongly  that 
it  should  be  approved  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  or  a  national  recreational 
area  or  national  seashore — whichever 
designation  seems  most  appropriate  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  report- 
ers and  columnists  in  my  city  of  New 
Orleans  today  is  Mr.  Charles  L.  "Pie"  Du- 
four  of  the  New  Orleans  States-Item 
newspaper.  Pie  Dufour  writes  a  daily 
column  entitled  "Pie's  a  la  Mode,"  in 
which  he  touches  on  ever>-  subject  frcan 
his  boyhood  remembrances  of  New  Or- 
leans in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century 
to  the  great  moments  in  the  historj-  of 
our  State  of  Louisiana  and  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Dufour  is  the  author  of  several 
historical  works,  including  "The  Night 
the  War  Was  Lost."  in  whichTie  relates 
the  fall  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
Union  forces  in  April  1862,  which  was 
relatively  early  in  the  "War  Between  the 
States.  He  emphasizes  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  capture  of  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans  to  the  Union  Army;  and  the 
significant  loss  to  the  Confederacy  of 
this  great  city  and  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  fall  of  New 
Orleans,  coupled  with  the  Union  block- 
ade of  Confederate  ports,  combined  to 
spell  doom  for  the  Confederacy  verj' 
early  in  that  terrible  war,  and  Mr.  Du- 
four is  deserving  of  great  tribute  for  his 
insight  and  his  contributions  as  a  pro- 
f oimd  historian  in  the  life  of  our  country. 
At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  fine  column  by  Mr.  Dufour  on  the  de- 
sirability of  designating  Ship  Island  as  a 
national  historical  site,  or  a  national 
recreational  park  He  is  most  qualified 
to  write  authoritatively  about  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude with  my  own  remarks  this  fine 
column  by  Mr.  Dufour,  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Tlmes-Picayunc  States- 
Item  of  August  29. 1965,  The  column  fol- 
lows: 

Seek  National  Park  Statx's  poh  Ship  Islako 
(By  Pie  Dufour) 
One    of   the   most   historic   spots   on    the 
Mlsslfsippl    Gulf   Coast    lies    a   bit   under  a 
dozen  miles  off  the  mainland  at  Biloxi. 

It  is  Ship  Island,  which  is  historically 
identified  with  Louisiana,  especially  Xew  Or- 
leans, perhaps  even  more  than  It  Is  idenu- 
fled  with  Mississippi. 

Accordingly,  Orleanlans  should  be  very  in- 
terested In  House  bill  6320  which  would  cre- 
ate the  1.400-acre  sandbar  Into  Siilp  Is- 
land National  Historic  Seashore  If  Congress 
passes  the  measure. 
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civil  leaders  and  groups  on  the  Mississippi 
gult  coast  are  plugging  hard  for  congres- 
sional action  to  make  a  national  recreation 
park  of  Ship  Island  and  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  pluggers  is  \V.  James  Stevens. 
gulf  coast  businessman. 

Ship  Island.  Mr.  Stevens  points  out.  "is  now 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. •  •  •  There  Is  no  acquisition  cost  In- 
volved should  the  present  Congress  approve 
H.R  6320."  And,  Mr.  St«vens  odds:  -There 
are  national  seashore  recreational  areas  at 
Cape  Hatteras.  N.C.;  Cape  Cod.  Mass.:  Point 
Reyes,  Calif.:  Padre  Island.  Tex.i  and  pending 
consideration  at  Plre  Iflnnd.  N.Y." 

Why  not  one  at  Ship  Island,  which  Is  as- 
suredly Identified  with  American  history 
more    than    any    other    offshore    Island? 

It  was  at  Ship  Island  that  Pierre  he  Moyne, 
Sleus  d'Ibcrvllie.  found  sate  anchorage  for 
his  two  frigates.  Badine  and  Marin,  as  he 
cruised  in  .^e^irch  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
aippl  River  In  February  1699.  Iberville  found 
deep  water  between  two  islands  and  anchored 
his  ships  in  the  shelter  of  one  of  them. 
He  gave  this  Island  its  name.  Isle  aux  Vals- 
seaux — island  of  the  ships,  hence  Ship  Is- 
land. His  men  gave  the  name  of  Cat  Island 
to  the  other  because  the  raccoons  which 
abounded  there  were  mistaken  by  the  sailors 
for  wild  cats 

It  was  from  Ship  Island  that  Iberville  set 
out  In  his  two  smaller  craft  to  discover  the 
Mississippi  from  the  sea.  and  It  was  from 
Ship  Island  that  the  flrst  French  settle- 
ment on  the  gulf  coest  was  established  at 
the  present  site  of  Ocean  Springs,  where  Fort 
Maurepas  was  constnicted- 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  Iber- 
ville dropped  anchor  in  the  shelter  of  Ship 
Island,  the  British  expedition  against  New 
Orle.ins  in  iai4  used  Ship  Island  as  a  stag- 
ing area  for  the  campaign.  The  naval  bat- 
tle of  December  14,  1814.  when  five  little 
American  gunboat'^  under  Lt.  Catesby  Jones 
valiantly  opposed  a  whole  fleet  of  British 
armed  barges,  w.is  fought  in  the  waters  be- 
tween Ship  Island  and  Bay  St.  Louis. 

And  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  British. 
defeated  at  New  Orleans  on  January  8.  1815. 
had  retreated  to  their  w-^rshlps  and  trans. 
ports  at  Ship  Island  and  sailed  away,  another 
Invasion  was  launched  at  Ship  Island. 

For  a  while  In  1881,  Confederate  forces 
occupied  Ship  Island  and  a  halfhearted  at- 
tempt at  fortifying  it  was  t>egun.  but  General 
Twiggs,  then  in  command  In  New  Orleans, 
ordered  Ship  Island  evacuated.  Accord- 
ingly, with  little  or  no  opposition.  Ship 
Island  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops  in  the 
fall  of  1861.  Farraguts  fleet  used  it  as  a 
supply  and  repau*  base  for  his  attack  on  Forte 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  In  April  1862,  the 
passing  of  which  by  the  Union  worships  be- 
spoke the  fall  of  New  Orloalis.  And  Gen. 
Ben  Butler's  occupation  troops  were  assem- 
bled at  Ship  Island,  before  boarding  trons- 
ports  to  follow  In  Parraciit's  wake  to  New 
Orleans. 

The  War  Department  authorized  construc- 
tion of  a  fort  on  the  western  end  of  Ship 
Island  in  1856.  but  by  1861.  when  Confed- 
erates seized  It.  the  walls  had  been  built  to 
only  a  height  of  fl  feet. 

When  the  Federals  occupied  Ship  Island  in 
September  1861.  the  n.ime  Fort  Massachu- 
setts was  bestowed  upon  the  unilnished 
works,  probably  because  the  warship  Afassa- 
chusctts  had  supplied  the  men  to  t,\ke  pos- 
session of  it.  However,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Jim  Stevens,  the  fort  was  never 
offlcially  named  Massachusetts. 

"Men  In  writing  home  seem  to  have  given 
It  that  name  themselves.  When  the  war 
correspondents  accompanying  Brig.  Gen. 
Phelps  landed  with  his  New  England  brigade 
December  4.  they  sent  their  news  story  to 
Boston  and  New  York  headed  'Part  Massa- 
chusetts. Ship  Island '  Harpers  Weekly.  In 
its  January   4.    1862   Issue,  uses  the  name 


prominently  and  thus  a  label  was  unofficially 
perpetuated." 

After  the  Civil  War.  Fort  Massachusetts  was 
completed  in  1872  and  Ship  Island  served  us 
a  U.S.  Quarantine  Station  and  a  customs  post 
in  the  1880's.  Today,  the  old  fort  on  Ship 
Island  attracts  40.000  visitors  a  year. 

"Historically  speaking.  Ship  Island  is  one 
of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  Islands  of 
the  United  States,"  declares  Jim  Stevens. 
"Whether  for  military  Invasion  or  peaceful 
commerce.  It  has  made  a  deflnite  Impact  on 
the  country's  history.  Geographically,  Ship 
Island  is  primarily  useful  today  as  a  sea- 
sonal seashore  playground.  Its  7  to  8  miles  of 
Gulf  of  Mexico  shoreline  has  a  constant 
roaring  surf.  Ship  Island  can  bring  much 
happiness  to  millions  of  Americans." 

Personally.  I  share  Jim  Stevens'  enthusi- 
asm tor  the  development  of  Ship  Island. 
For  years.  I  wondered  why  th^  State  of 
Mississippi  didn't  exploit  it  for  tourists. 
Now.  with  a  bill  in  Congress  to  make  it  a 
national  historical  seashore.  Ship  island 
could,  at  long  lust,  come  into  its  own  as  a 
recreational  area. 


L.\RRY  O'BRIEN 


Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  GiiBrHi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
R.'ccRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  on  liis  selection 
of  Lav.rence  F.  O'Brien  to  be  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States.  Although 
he  served  as  Postmaster  General  only  a 
short  time.  Mr.  Gronouski  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  and  I  know  that  Larry 
O'Brien  will  follow  his  efficient  and  ca- 
pable standards. 

Lan-y  is  well  known  to  us  in  Congress, 
having  served  as  legislative  liaison  oEBcer 
for  both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  is  well  liked  on  Capi- 
tol HUl  where  he  has  been  of  tremendous 
assistance  to  all  of  us.  I  am  proud  of 
my  warm  and  close  association  with  this 
friendly,  able  man  from  Massachusetts. 
He  is  a  majj  of  great  personal  charm  and 
cliaracter,  with  unmatched  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  he  enjoys  the  high  regard  of 
both.  As  Postmaster  General,  he  brings 
to  a  demanding  position  the  ability  and 
talent  that  will  make  him  a  great  Post- 
master General. 

I  extend  to  my  good  friend.  Larry 
O'Brien,  my  heaity  congratulations  and 
best  wishes. 


MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  fMr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remai'ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  long  admired  and  respected  our 
senior  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr,  Mike 


Mansfield,  and  would  like  to  bring  to  ttf 
attention  of  the  Members  the  warm  a.-.a 
revealing  portrait  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  published  in  todays  Ne» 
York  Times. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  2.  1365] 
OtrrspoKEN  Senate  Chiet:   Mike  MANsnm 

WAsHiNcrou.  September  1. — At  the  conOu- 
slon  of  his  remarks  at  the  opening  Senat* 
Democratic  caucus  last  January  4.  MaJontT 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  dealt  with  the  iei. 
cate  question  of  what  Members  owed  to  tij 
President  and  to  their  own  conscience  la  ih* 
field  of  foreign  policy. 

"I  would  hope  that  Democratic  Membci, 
Indeed  all  Senators."  he  said,  "would  bear  la 
mind  at  all  times  the  great  burdens  wiUci 
the  President  carries  for  all  of  us  In  these  de- 
cisions of  foreign  policy.  I  would  hope  suna 
expect  that  we  will  give  him  every  support 
by  word  and  vole,  which  can,  in  good  con- 
science, be  given. 

■"And  I  would  hope  that  Members  quiltStii 
In  questions  of  foreign  poUcy  would  nut  hesi- 
tate, after  careful  study,  to  speak  out  od 
them. 

"Contributions  have  been  mode,  from  ilms 
to  time,  by  Members  of  the  Senate  to  lie 
more  effective  formulation  and  conduct  &: 
our  foreign  relations.  And  clearly  wc  are  at 
a  stage  now  in  world  developments  via 
prudent  contributions  of  thought  and  Wei 
can  be  very  useful." 

It  was  In  this  spirit  tha^  Mr.  Mansfhu 
made  his  speech  today  pointing  out  that  bodi 
sides  in  Vietnam  were  setting  certain  con- 
ditions on  a  negotiated  settlement.  It  n 
happened  that  Mr.  Mansfield's  "Idea  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  President  and  tliere- 
fore  the  President  welcomed  the  speecti. 

HIS   lOE.V    OF   HIS   TASK 

But  Mr.  MANSprELD  would  have  m  ide  t^ 
speech  whether  or  not  it  had  the  Pres;den:'i 
approval.  He  has  always  believed  it  wu 
iwsslblc.  though  admittedly  difflcu'.t.  Jd:  Ws 
to  function  as  the  administration's  leade: 
to  represent  the  President's  views  to  t£w 
Senate  and  still  to  be  able  to  voice  hii  oirt 
views  as  Senator  from   Montana. 

Those  views  have  not  al','. ay-j  been  wel- 
comed at  the  White  House.  For  ex."in.D'.e 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  aroused  considerable  dlsmii 
there  when,  on  June  14.  1961,  he  susgwtei 
that  all  Berlin  be  made  a  free  city  ur.der 
Intcrnatjonal  guarantees  and  protectlm— 
the  guar.intees  to  he  given  by  both  the  NorJ: 
.'Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  W.irsai 
Pact  countries  and  access,  to  be  assured  bT 
international  peace  teams. 

Again  Mr.  Mansfield  believed  the  Kennedy 
ndministratlon  had  blundered  badly  in  with- 
drawing support  for  the  regime  of  Premier 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  in  'Vietnam.  He  said  «• 
at  the  time  and  has  continued  to  siy  £0, 

The  Senator  freely  conceded  the  mtitafeee 
ond  deficiencies  of  Premier  Diem  and  he  de- 
plored the  Influence  exerted  on  him  by  hu 
brother  and  slster-In-law,  Ngo  Dtnli  Nbu.  und 
his  wife.  Nevertheless,  he  maintained  tlui 
the  Diem  regime  offered  the  only  hope  ol  > 
reasonably    viable,   dependable   governraect. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Mansfield's  Idens  o- 
Vletnam  have  found  acceptance  at  liie  While 
House,  he  has  earned  his  credentl:;ls  m  * 
commentator  worthy  of  respect. 

For  10  years  before  election  to  the  Hourt 
of  Representatives  In  1912.  he  was  a  pro(i«- 
sor  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  at  Montana  State 
University.  Beginning  In  1953,  he  has  msd* 
five  trips  to  Vietnam.  He  was  In  Hanoi  In 
the  flnttl  days  of  the  evacuation  of  tit 
French  forces  In  1959  he  conducted  a  stud? 
of  US.  foreign  aid  In  South  Vietnam. 
he  confess  almost  daily 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  today  that  lie  con- 
ferred almost  daily  with  President  JohcMS 
on   Vietnam.     It  Is  generally  believed  bm 
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that  he  has  had  some  influence  on  the  Presi- 
d>!it's  thinking. 

For  fxample.  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  President's  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity last  April  In  which  he  offered  un- 
conditional negotiations  was  partly  the  re- 
sult of  conversations  with  Senator  Mansfield 
and  Senator  J.  W.  PtiLBEioHT.  of  Arkansas. 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, m  which  they  expressed  their  fears  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  war. 

It  is  also  believed  that  Mr.  MANsnEi.D's 
cautionary  views  reinforced  the  President's 
reluctance  to  call  up  Reserves. 

The  rise  of  Mike  Mansfield  is  a  remark- 
able story.  He  was  born  March  16.  1903.  at 
98  Perry  Street  in  Greenwich  Village.  N.T. 
When  he  was  three,  his  parents  moved  to 
Montana.  At  14  he  left  home  and  enlisted — 
after  some  dissembling  about  his  age — in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  I.  Ho  served  In  the  Navy 
for  2  years,  then  shifted  to  the  Army  in  1919- 
20,  and  flnally  sen'ed  as  a  Marine  In  China 
•rem  1920  to  1022. 

Returning  home,  he  worked  in  the  mines 
from  1922  to  1930.  earning  the  money  to  sup- 
port himself  while  he  went  to  high  school. 
In  1931  he  married  Maureen  Hayes  of  Butte, 
a  .■■chooltcacher,  who  was  determined  that 
lie  was  golnc;  to  have  an  education.  He  spent 
a  year  in  the  Montana  School  of  Mines  and 
4  years  at  Montana  State,  where  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  In  1933. 

orT  OF  WORK  IN  DEPRESSION 

His  master's  rtcgrce  from  Montana  Slate  In 
:934  was  0  matter  of  necessity.  He  applied  for 
i  hltih  school  teaching  position  in  two  small 
Montana  towns  and  was  turned  do'vn  be- 
cause he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  out 
of  a  Job  in  the  height  of  the  depression. 

A  profesror  at  Montana  State  offered  him 
A  trifling  stipend  ds  an  assistant.  It  was  the 
o.i!y  thing  available.  His  vrtfe  cashed  In  her 
insttrar.ce  and  went  to  work,  and  ha  got  his 
master's  degree. 

Prom  1933  to  1943  he  taught  Latin-Amerl- 
r-m  and  Far  Eastern  Ftudles  nt  Montana 
Uaiverslty.  In  1942  be  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. Alter  Ave  terms  In  the  Rouse,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1952.  He  was 
reelected  with  ease  In  1958  and  1964. 

In  1957  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  the  ma- 
jority leader,  made  Mr.  Mansfield  his  whip, 
or  assistant  leader.  When  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
came Vice  President,  the  Democratic  Senate 
conference  elevated  Mr.  Mansfield  to  the 
leadership.  He  was  the  one  man  acceptable 
to  the  southerners  and  the  northern  liberals. 

A  REMARKABLE  CONTRAST 

No  two  men  could  be  more  different  In 
clinracter.  In  style  and  In  conduct  than  the 
ebullient,  flamboyant  Texan  and  tlie  quiet, 
ascetic-looking  icholar  from  Montana. 

Lyndon  Johnson  dominated  the  Senate. 
He  cajoled  and  flattered,  browbeat  and  In- 
sinuated, wheeled  and  dealed.  He  would  let 
days  go  by  without  trying  to  press  the  Sen- 
ate's business  and  then  suddenly  keep  the 
■Senate  In  grueling  night  sessions  until  weary 
Senators  were  prepared  to  do  his  will.  He 
rarely  confided  his  strategy  to  his  colleagues, 
even  to  hU  assistant  leader. 

Mr.  Mansfield  has  no  such  talents  and 
does  not  aspire  to  them.  He  Is  entirely  with- 
out wile  or  guile.  He  has  ho  strategy  and 
he  has  no  secrets. 

During  the  long  struggle  over  the  civil 
rights  bill  last  year,  he  gave  Senator  Richard 
B  RnssELL.  of  Georgia,  leader  of  the  south- 
ern opposition,  advance  notice  of  every  move 
he  would  make. 

Mr.  Mansfield  Is  also  selfless  to  the  point 
of  shunning  credit  He  even  gladiv  assigned 
It  to  Senator  Everett  M.  Dioksen.  of  Illinois, 
the  P.epubllcan  leader,  as  he  did  on  the  pos- 
tage of  the  treaty  limiting  nuclear  tests,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  voting  HghW 
bill  this  year. 


FEDERAL  EMPU3YEES'  COMPENSA- 
■nON   ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act.  Last  week,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  in- 
troduced H.R.  10721.  a  bill  embodying 
the  administration's  proposals  for 
amendment  of  the  same  act.  There  are 
no  areas  of  direct  conflict  between  the 
two  bills,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  both 
can  be  considered  by  the  House  at  an 
early  date. 

H.R.  10721  is  directed  primarily  at  in- 
creasing benefits  and  at  conecting  cer- 
tain substantive  inequities  in  the  present 
act.  My  own  bill,  H.R.  10865.  also  ad- 
dresses itself  to  certain  substantive  prob- 
lems, and  al.so  to  some  procedural  short- 
comings. Under  the  present  act.  work- 
men's compensation  for  Federal  civil 
employees  is  a'warded.  following  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employees'  Compensation,  acting  for  the 
SecretaiT  of  Ijibor,  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence submitted  by  the  employee  or  col- 
lected from  other  sources  by  the  Bureau. 

There  is  no  hearing  procedure,  there 
is  no  judicial  review  of  the  Bureau's  de- 
cision. There  is  an  Appeals  Board,  but 
it  CBJinot  take  new  evidence,  and,  in 
spite  tof  the  obvious  effort  made  by  the 
BureaVi  and  the  Board  to  give  every 
claimant  equitable  treatment,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  claimant's  case  has  to 
be  developed  before  the  Bureau,  and.  at 
that  point  there  is  no  hearing  procedure. 
I  might  mention  that  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  Is  unique 
among  the  54  Federal  and  State  work- 
men's compensation  programs  in  not 
allowinff  for  hearings  or  ludlcial  re^'iew. 
H.R.  10865  would  remedy  this  lack. 

H.R.  10865  would  al.so  move  to  meet 
other  defects  in  the  act.  As  it  now  reads, 
for  example,  if  a  Federal  watch  repair- 
man should  suffer  a  partfa]  loss  of  use 
of  his  right  hand  and  suffer  some  other 
major  impairment  not  specifically 
covered  in  the  schedule  of  injuries,  he 
can  be  compensated  for  a  loss  of  waie- 
carning  capacity,  but  not  for  the  loss  of 
his  hand.  But  if  he  only  sustains  a  par- 
tial loss  of  tise  of  his  hand — which  in 
such  an  example  still  micht  totally  de- 
prive him  of  his  trade  skills — he  can  be 
compensated  for  that  loss,  but  not  for  the 
permanent  loss  of  wage-earning  capacity. 
This.  Mr.  Speaker,  makes  very  little  sense 
no  matter  how  you  think  about  it.  My 
bill  would  allow  compensation  for  loss  of 
earning  capacity  in  either  case. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  reads,  a  widow 
can  receive  death  benefits  until  her  own 
death  or  her  remarriage.  Marriage  halts 
benefits,  while  more  informal  arrange- 
ments allow  the  compensation  to  keep 
coming  in.  My  bOI  provides  for  a  lump 
sum  payment  upon  remarriage,  thus  re- 
moving the  act's  current,  and  I  am  sure 


unintentional,  premium  upon  illegal  co- 
habitation. 

Hearings  on  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  amendments  are  sched- 
uled. Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  The  hearings 
are  expected  to  begin  on  September  9. 
I  hope  these  hearings  wUl  provide  an 
opporiunity  for  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Federal  Emi?Ioyees'  Compensation  Act. 


NEW  JERSEY.VN  NOMTXATED  FOR 
EPISCOPAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CLTL- 
TURAL  .■\ND  RACIAL  UNITY  NA- 
TIONAL BOARD 

Mr.  WELTNER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  KrebsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Epis- 
copal Churches  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent have  been  among  the  leaders  in  con- 
structive civU  riphts  work.  Tlie  two 
bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Newark  dioce.se  are  constituents  of  mine. 
as  they  live  in  Montclair.  N.J.  I  am. 
therefore,  delighted  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Fredei-ick  H.  Sontag  also 
of  Montclair.  N.J..  has  been  nominated 
to  represent  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  in  particular  and  the  east  coast 
in  general  on  the  national  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Episcopal  Society  for  Cul- 
tural and  Racial  Unity. 

Mr.  Sontag  has  been  active  iri  the  civil 
rights  field  .since  the  1940's  and  worked 
on  behalf  of  the  civil  rights  bills  of  1957, 
1962.  and  1964  Mr.  Snntag  was  the  co- 
ordinator chosen  by  prelates  of  the  major 
faiths  who  prepared  the  material  an- 
swering the  false  and  malicious  cha:  ges 
that  churchmen— Roman  Catholic.  An- 
glican. Pi'otestant.  and  Jewish — engaged 
in  drimkenness  and  sex  orgies  during  the 
Selma-Montgomery  march. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  the  floor 
of  this  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  join 
other  responsible  Members  of  this  body 
in  challenging  these  irresponsible  and  in- 
accurate charges  as  they  were  twice  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickenson],  The  Essex  County 
clergy  who  participated  in  the  .Alabama 
mai'ch  have  outstanding  reputations  in 
their  ministry  and  have  my  confidence 
that  they  conducted  themselves  m  strict 
accord  with  the  dictates  of  their  faith. 
Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  has 
been  silence  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  since  the  smears  di- 
rected at  the  cler'.:y  and  devoted  church 
people  were  issued  and  fully  rebutted  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

A  distinguished  democratic  layman. 
Mr.  Malcolm  E.  Peabody.  Jr..  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  is  the  president  of  the 
Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 
Unity.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  former 
Democratic  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  son  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Malcolm 
E.   Peabody   of   the   Episcopal   Church. 
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Mrs.  Peabody  won  the  affection  and 
respect  of  many  of  us  when  she  went 
to  St.  Augustine,  Fla,,  to  fight  for  civil 
rights  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Episco- 
pal Negro  bishops  and  both  good  ladles 
were  promptly  arrested. 

A  group  of  New  Jersey  priests  and 
laymen  and  lay  women  will  be  going  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  to  attend  the  fifth  an- 
nual meeting  of  ESCRU  on  September 
9-13.  In  view  of  the  tragic  assa.>wination 
of  Jonathan  Myrick  Daniels,  the  Selma- 
based  fleldworker  for  ESCRU,  in  Hayne- 
vaUe.  Ala.,  on  August  20.  it  is  clear  that 
the  eyes  of  many  people  Interested  In  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  civil  rights  will  be 
focused  on  the  woric  of  the  priests  and 
laymen  and  laywomen  of  ESCRU  Build- 
tnij  a  constructive  program  to  help  in- 
sure human  and  civil  rights  for  all  our 
people  will  be  one  thing  that  can  be  done 
It  this  meetinc,  and  which  will  be  In 
some  smaU  measure  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  late  Jonathan  Daniels. 

According  to  the  Montclair  Times,  Mr. 
Sontag  took  a  constructive  part  in  the 
New  Jersey  Conference  on  Preserving  the 
Democratic  Process — An  Examination  of 
the  Tactics  and  Implications  of  Extrem- 
ism, as  part  of  the  New  Jersey  Episcopal 
delegation. 

ESCRU  fielded  over  500  priests  and 
laymen  as  participants  during  the  Selma 
and  Montgomery  march.  Tliis  Episcopal 
group  of  dedicated  bishops,  priests,  and 
lay  people  has  been  In  the  forefront  In 
fighting  for  civil  rights  throughout  this 
country  during  the  last  5  years,  Al- 
thouKh  Jonathan  Daniels  is  the  first 
ESCRU  .staff  member  to  be  killed  in  cold 
blood,  it  takes  considerable  courage  to 
.=;peak  up  on  some  of  these  civil  rights 
matters. 

The  bishop  of  Washington  was  re- 
cently attacked  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  I  am  proud  that  a  colleague  of  mine, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ReussI  joined  the  Washington  chap- 
ter of  ESCRU  in  defending  Bishop 
Crelghton.  I  would  think  that  the  good 
bishop  and  his  able  suffragan.  Bishop 
Paul  Moore.  Jr  .  will  be  able  to  survive 
attacks  like  this,  but  we  should  all  be 
grateful  that  there  are  people  in  our 
churches  and  synagogues  who  do  take 
leadership  In  these  important  matters  of 
public  and  private  r>ollcy . 

I  am  naturally  pleased  that  an  Epis- 
copal leader  living  in  my  district  and  in 
Montclair  has  been  singled  out  on  the 
basis  of  constructive  suggestions.  Initia- 
tive, courage,  and  integrity  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  ESCRU, 

It  is  therefore  good  news  that  ESCRU's 
able  executive  director.  Dr.  John  Morris, 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Frey  of  Illinois,  chair- 
man of  the  nominating  committee,  and 
their  coworkers — bishops,  priests,  and 
laymen — have  seen  fit  to  pick  a  New  Jer- 
sey Episcopalian  for  nomination  to  rep- 
resent this  State  and  our  neighboring 
State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
confident  that  the  ESCRU  meeting  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  will  add  another  mean- 
ingful chapter  to  the  march  forward  In 
the  American  dream  of  civil  rights  for 
every  one  of  our  citizens. 


WASHINGTON  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Ml'.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenmeierI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Washington  will  be  the  site  for  the 
Washington  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  through  Law  on  September  12-18. 
1965. 

The  highest  judicial  and  legal  officials 
of  120  nations  will  be  the  special  honored 
Invitees  and  more  than  2.000  of  the 
world's  leading  lawyers  are  expected  to 
attend  and  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Former  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Truman  will  serve  as  honoraiy  co- 
chaii-men  of  the  sponsors  committee  and 
Earl  Warren.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
conference.  It  will  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant, representative  and  influential  inter- 
national assembly  of  the  legal  profession 
in  history. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  this  Congress 
recognize  this  meeting  and  the  distin- 
guished representatives  who  will  attend. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  to  welcome 
to  our  shores  the  jurists  and  members  of 
the  legal  profession  of  the  world  who  will 
meet  on  this  Important  effort  to  build 
world  peace. 


HIGH-SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WELTNEJR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  CormecUcut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

TBere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5863. 

The  need  for  research  and  development 
in  the  field  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation is  obvious.  Intercity  travel 
through  the  densely  populated  Washing- 
ton-to-Boston  corridor  already  Is  heavy 
going.  And  it  will  be  even  worse  by  1980 
when  travel  and  freight  Is  expected  to 
double  in  this  corridor. 

With  other  metropolitan  areas  de- 
veloping at  a  rapid  rate,  there  is  every 
indication  the  problem  of  our  overloaded 
and  overburdened  transportation  sys- 
tems will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

And  the  airways  are  not  the  answer. 
As  many  of  us  know  from  the  first-hand 
experience  of  waiting  in  crowded  air  ter- 
minals, the  volume  of  air  traffic  is  fast 
approaching  the  danger  point  over  many 
of  our  cities. 

Our  trouble  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  permitted  the  railroads  to 
turn  their  backs  on  passenger  transpor- 
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tation.  The  money  is  not  there  so  they 
have  allowed  their  facilities  to  deterio- 
rate. As  I  said  in  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  this  bill,  what  v,e 
have  to  do  is  reverse  the  trend  in  the 
East  and  elsewhere  In  the  country  so 
that  railroads  and  passengers  will  both 
be  reminded  that  trains  can  provide  fa.<t. 
clean,  efficient  and  safe  service. 

I  \iew  the  problem  as  one  that  must 
be  met  on  several  levels. 

We  must  approach  it  as  a  problem  of 
faster  train  travel  between  our  metropol- 
itan areas.  The  3-year.  $90  million  pro- 
gram to  develop  high-speed  service  from 
Washington  to  Boston,  as  envisioned  In 
Chairman  Harris'  bill,  is  a  soimd  one 
It  gives  great  promise  of  putting  new 
life  in  our  tired  railroads  and  setting  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  overloor: 
the  crisis  of  getting  people  to  work  and 
back  within  our  crowded  metropolitan 
areas. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  problem 
of  overburdened,  antiquated,  deflcli- 
rldden  Intracity  transportation  facilities 
increasingly  unable  to  do  the  job. 

We  in  the  Northeast,  and  particularly 
in  Fairfield  County.  Conn.,  have  been 
made  painfully  aware  of  the  problem 

On  the  commuter  level  in  our  area,  the 
transportation  crisis  is  apparently  being 
eased  by  a  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  t;rant  under  the  1964  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  With  Federal 
money  providing  the  lion's  share  of  fund.'^ 
to  keep  the  service  going  In  the  interim 
New  York  and  Connecticut  are  workine 
out  plans  for  a  permanent  arrangement 
for  commuter  service  to  New  York  City 
on  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  deal  with 
the  problem  on  a  crisis  basis.  Just  as  we 
look  to  research  for  breakthroughs  In 
intercity  travel  so  we  must  look  to  new 
developments  and  unorthodox  proposals 
to  revive  com.muter  travel. 

One  idea  that  may  have  great  promise 
calls  for  propulsion  of  trains  by  pneu- 
matic pressure  and  gravity  through  an 
underground  tube.  It  envisions  speeds 
of  up  to  500  miles  an  hour. 

Such  ideas  must  be  explored  and, 
where  feasible,  developed  if  we  are  to  fee 
a  marked  improvement  in  our  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Therefore.  I  am  joining  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  Introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
that  would  provide  SIO  million  this  fiscal 
year  and  a  similar  sum  for  fiscal  year 
1967  to  be  used  for  additional  techno- 
logical research. 


THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asS 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GonzalezI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thert 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  ReP- 
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resentatlve  Claude  Pepper,  testified  i>e- 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  Cold 
War  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act.  known 
as  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  one  of  the  most  able 
and  dedicated  Congressmen  to  have  ever 
sen'ed  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  would  not  make  such  a  state- 
ment lightly,  but  only  after  close  obser- 
vation over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  compiled  a 
most  distinguished  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. History  will  record,  in  my  opinion. 
that  Representative  Pepper  is  one  of  the 
giants  among  us  in  this  great  body  of  the 
National  Legislature. 

I  am  therefore  proud  and  honored  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  the  excellent  statement  delivered 
bv  Representative  Pepper  in  behalf  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  "nils  is  the  bill  for 
Ahlch  the  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  has 
worked  for  many  years.  For  Senator 
Yarborough  it  has  sometimes  been  a 
lonely  struggle.  The  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  the  bill  this  year,  to- 
gether with  the  enormous  support  that 
has  been  manifested  for  it  in  this  House, 
is  a  tribute  to  Senator  Yarborouch's  ef- 
forts and  abilities.  I  have  cosponsored 
this  proposal  by  introducing  a  similar 
bill.  H.R.  7910.  I  intend  to  personally 
testify  in  behalf  of  this  bill  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  next 
Tuesday. 

The  testimony  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  follows: 

Statement  bt  Conoressmaw  Pepper  in  6tjp- 
.    PORT    OF    Proposed    Cold    War    Veterans' 

Readjustment      Assistance      Act      (HJl. 

5051) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation tor  the  prIvUege  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me  ol  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee to  testify  on  the  subject  of  the  so- 
called  cold  war  GI  bill.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  you  personally  for  the  wisdom 
and  tarslghtedness  you  have  shown  in  Insti- 
tuting hearings  In  this  most  Important  area 
of  legislation. 

I  appear  here  today  as  the  Representative 
of  a  State  whose  sons  have  never  been  slow 
'■i  unswerlng  their  country's  call.  I  have 
.■;:.' -.vii  literally  thousands  of  these  boys; 
y.T.'ri.-n  them  before  they  were  called  and 
after  they  returned.  And  I  have  known 
hundretis  who  never  returned.  Well  over 
300.000  of  them  went  Into  the  Second  World 
War.  Three  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
rettirned.  and  of  that  number,  171.000 — fully 
55  percent — took  advantage  of  the  educa- 
ilonal  and  training  opportunity  offered  them 
tinder  the  original  GI  bill.  Nearly  40.000  of 
those  boys  went  to  coUege  In  the  years  Just 
after  the  war.  Most  of  that  number  would 
not  have  gone  without  GI  assistance.  Thou- 
Bands  of  others  trained  In  other,  noncolle- 
glate  schools,  and  still  others  Improved  their 
places  In  life  with  on-farm  and  on-the-job 
training. 

After  the  Korean  war.  much  the  same 
story  was  repeated  throughout  the  penin- 
sula, and  Florida  was  again  the  gainer.  Forty 
percent  of  the  182,000  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans in  our  State  went  to  school,  thanks  to 
the  second  GI  bill,  with  nearly  30.000  of  them 
attending  our  colleges  And  in  addition  to 
the  educational  benefits  they  received,  many 
hundreds  of  Florida  veterans  of  both  wars 
were  enabled  to  purchase  homes  and  forms 
and  to  set  themselves  up  In  businesses  bv 
means  of  GI  loans. 
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This  story  was  repeated  wholesale  across 
our  Nation,  and  the  entire  Nation  profited 
from  Its  unfolding  As  a  result  of  the  two 
GI  bills,  men  who  went  to  war  as  laborers 
returned  to  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
foremen;  those  who  had  been  orderlies  were 
helped  by  a  grateful  nation  to  become  doc- 
tors. Indeed.  1  think  it  safe  to  say  that  no 
piece  of  educational  legislation,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  First  Morrill  Act. 
has  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  for 
good  on  America  than  the  two  GI  bills. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  them,  the  educational 
level  of  a  whole  people  shot  upwards;  a  whole 
generation  of  skilled  workers  took  the  places 
left  vacant  several  years  before  by  the  un- 
skilled; and  the  higher  salaries  earned  by 
these  newly  skilled  men.  along  with  the 
credit  they  exercised  through  the  loan  pro- 
visions, acted  as  stimuli  without  which  the 
two  postwar  economies  might  well  have 
sagged. 

The  period  of  the  GI  bill  come  to  Its  effec- 
tive end  in  1955.  The  compulsory  draft. 
however,  outlived  the  bills,  and  Is.  of  course, 
with  us  BtUl.  Consequently,  every  year  sees 
thousands  of  young  Amerlt:ai^  completing 
their  military  obligations  and  returning  to 
civilian  pursuits,  pursuits  they  have  had  to 
lay  by  for  at  least  2  years.  By  the  close  of 
the  past  fiscal  year,  over  3  million  of  these 
cold  war  veterans  hod  returned.  But  when 
they  returned,  tliey  were  not  given  assistance 
in  going  on  with  their  education.  They 
weren't  offered  loans.  Rather,  they  returned 
only  to  4  more  years  of  part-time  soldiering. 
2  years  behind  in  the  achievement  of  what- 
ever goals  they  might  have  set  for  them- 
selves. I  do  not  think  this  situation  reflects 
at  all  to  our  c-juntry's  credit.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  must  remedy  It  at  once. 

In  February  of  this  year,  my  longtime 
Interest  In  the  American  veteran  and  In 
American  education  led  me  to  introduce 
H.R.  5051.  the  Cold  War  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act.  Similar  measures  were 
introduced  by  a  good  ntimber  of  our  col- 
leagues In  the  House,  and  I  am  sure  they  were 
as  heartened  as  I  when  S.  9.  a  bill  identical 
with  H.R.  5051.  passed  the  Senate  last  month 
by  a  margin  of  more  than  4  to  1 . 

Since  proposals  for  a  cold  war  veterans" 
readjustment  program  have  been  perennial 
features  of  every  Congress  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  decade,  and  since  I  know  there  is 
not  a  single  member  of  this  committee  but 
has  done  his  homework  diligently.  I  will 
speak  to  the  content  of  my  bill  quite 
briefly. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  bill  would  extend 
to  veterans  of  the  cold  war  assistance  similar 
to  that  given  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  under  the  acts  of 
1944  and  1952.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
bill,  the  cold  war  is  taken  to  be  the  period 
between  January  31.  19.M.  and  July  ].  1967. 
These  two  limits  represent  the  terminal  date 
for  establishing  eligibility  under  the  Korean 
GI  bill  and  the  expiration  date  of  the  cur- 
rent draft  law.  respectively.  To  qualify  for 
assistance  under  the  new  proposal,  a  veteran 
must  have  received  an  honorable  discharge 
after  serving  more  than  180  days  on  active 
duty  within  the  1955-67  period,  or  he  must 
have  been  discharged  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing that  period  as  the  result  of  a  ser\ice- 
connected  dlJ-abillty. 

Two  types  of  assistance  would  be  rendered 
the  veteran  under  the  cold  war  bill.  The 
ilrst  type  woiUd  Involve  educational  and 
training  programs  aimed  at  improving  the 
vocational  standing  of  veterans  and  at  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  resume  educational 
progress  Interrupted  by  their  service. 

As  In  the  earlier  GI  bills,  the  veteran  would 
be  granted  I'-i  days  of  educational  entitle- 
ment for  each  day  spent  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  period  of  coverage,  with  no  Individual 
entitlements  to  exceed  36  months.    The  vet- 


eran may  use  his  entitlement  to  pursue  edu- 
cational and  training  objectives  through  en- 
rollment in  regularly  constituted  Institu- 
tions of  education,  such  as  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  trade  and  technical  schools,  and 
also  through  participation  In  approved  pro- 
grams of  on-the-job  and  on-the-tarm  train- 
ing, apprenticeship,  or  correspondence  edu- 
cation. 

The  rate  of  payment  would  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  program  undertaken  and  with 
the  family  standing  of  the  veteran.  For  a 
full-time  program  in  an  educational  Institu- 
tion, a  veteran  would  receive  »no  monthlv 
If  he  has  no  dependents.  «135  a  month  If  he 
has  1  dependent,  and  a  top  of  $160  per 
month  If  he  has  more  than  1  dependent. 
This  basic  rate  would  be  scaled  down  if  a 
veteran  pursues  such  a  program  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  or  If  he  chooses  a  program  In- 
volving on-Job  or  on-farm  training,  appren- 
ticeship, or  correspondence  education. 

The  second  type  of  readjustment  assist- 
ance avaUable  under  this  bUl  Involves  loans 
for  certain  piuposes.  Section  3  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  would  iimend  chapter  37  of  title  38 
of  the  UiUted  states  Code  so  that  veterans 
eligible  under  this  bill  could  either  secure 
direct  Federal  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
homes  and  farms,  or  have  commercial  loans 
for  those  purposes  federally  guaranteed. 

While  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  gen- 
erally similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  first 
two  GI  bills,  dlflerences  do  exist;  differences 
of  enough  slgnlflcince  to  warrant  brief  no- 
tice here. 

First,  the  basic  service  period  required  un- 
der this  bill  is  twice  that  under  the  earlier 
measures— 180  versus  90  days.  This  fact. 
together  with  the  fact  that  compensation 
tmder  the  educational  section  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  Is  set  at  the  same  dollar  level  with 
compensation  under  the  Korean  GI  bill.  ;.. 
means,  of  course,  that  ellglbiutv  would  be  * 
harder  to  achieve  under  this  bill,  and  also 
that  the  effective  purchasing  power  of  assist- 
ance received  would  be  substanUally  less 
than  under  the  earlier  enactments. 

Second,  this  bill  provides  no  mustering 
out  pay.  which  pay  added  as  much  os  S300 
to  the  beneflta  received  bv  veterans  under 
the  World  War  II  and  Korean  GI  bills 

Third,  vi'-nm  of  the  cold  war  would  not 
be  eligible  ;  r  .ederally  guaranteed  loans  for 
business  pt  - .  <,:  -s.  as  were  their  brother 
veterans  unO"  ti..'  earlier  acts 

Fourth,  ve.  -l:i;  recevlng  direct  or  guar- 
anteed loans  ■  •'!  the  present  bill  would 
be  required  to  p^y  a  fee  or  up  to  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan 
This  fee  would  be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund 
from  which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  make  good  any  losses  incurred  under 
the  loan  program.  In  effect,  the  post- 
Korean  veterans  would  be  covering  the  de- 
faults of  their  fellow  veterans,  and  It  Is 
quite  unlikely  that  Federal  money  would  be 
required  for  this  purpose  at  all. 

And  finally,  the  proposed  cold  war  GI  bUl 
contains  a  special  provision  that  would 
allow  career  men  and  those  who  choose  to 
serve  several  terms  of  duty  to  benefit  from 
the  bill.  Basically,  a  veteran  would  have 
3  years  after  the  date  of  his  discharge  from 
lil-s  last  period  of  active  duty  beginning  be- 
fore July  1.  1967.  In  which  to  start  using 
his  educational  or  training  entitlement. 
But  no  active  service  coming  after  the  1967 
termination  date  will  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  3-year  period,  so  long  as  that  po8t-1967 
active  service  is  not  Interrupted  by  breaks 
In  active  duty  status  of  more  than  90  days. 
As  a  result  of  this  new  provision,  a  young 
man  could  enlist  today,  serve  his  country 
for  20  years,  and  still  make  use  of  his  edu- 
cational entitlement  upon  his  final  dis- 
charge in  1985,  though  the  basic  termination 
date  for  the  educational  portion  ot  the 
measure  Is  June  30, 1977. 
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This.  then,  is  what  the  proposed  bill  would 
do.  and  how  It  would  differ  from  the  two 
earlier  GI  bills.  1  would  like  to  turn  for 
a  moment  now  from  the  actual  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  say  a  few  words  In  Jusilflcatlon 
of  this  propo<>al. 

Nearly  22  years  ago.  on  this  very  Hill.  I  was 
privileged  to  hear  the  following  words: 

"Vocational  and  educational  opporttinltles 
for  veterans  should  be  of  the  widest  range. 
There  will  be  tliose  of  limited  education  who 
now  appreciate,  perhaps  for  the  arst  time,  the 
Importance  of  a  general  education  and  who 
would  welcome  a  year  In  school  or  college. 
There  will  be  those  who  desire  to  learn  a 
remunerative  trade  or  to  Qt  themselves  more 
adequately  for  specialized  work  in  agriculture 
or  commerce.  There  will  be  others  who  want 
professional  courses  to  prepare  them  for  their 
Ufcwork."  , 

With  these  words.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  asking  Congress  to  enact  the 
first  GI  blU.  In  my  opinion,  his  sunple  yet 
eloquent  sentences  are  as  relevant  to  the 
proposed  third  GI  bill  as  they  were  to  the 
first. 

On  that  October  day  over  two  decades  ago. 
the  boys  that  P.DJJ.  wanted  to  send  to  col- 
lege were  nlrer.dy  enrolled  In  some  pretty 
SUIT  courses  meeting  between  Naples  and  the 
Sangros  River  and  In  the  Solomon  Islands. 
Others  were  preppliig  at  camps  and  bases 
scattered  throughout  the  free  world.  Today, 
the  sons  of  those  brave  boys  ore  learning — 
and  teaching — slmll.ir  lessons  In  the  Van- 
tuong  Peninsula,  at  Danang.  m  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  uround  the  globe.  What 
their  fathers  did  for  our  country,  the  sons 
are  doing  today.  What  our  country  did  for 
the  fathers,  today  It  should  do  for  the  sons. 

There  are  those  who  say,  In  effect,  yes.  we 
should  help  our  veterans,  but  only  If  they 
have  proved  themselves  on  the  firing  line. 
Tills  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  unrealistic 
and  unhlstorlcal  way  of  looking  at  things. 
The  first  two  GI  bills  were  not  designed  as 
sops  for  those  who  had  borne  the  battle,  nor 
as  bounty  pay.  They  were  designed  to  assist 
all  who  had  served,  not  merely  those  who  had 
shot  and  been  shot  at.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  adequate  way  of  repaying  a  man 
for  the  risk  of  ills  life,  or  for  the  gift  of  It. 
There  are.  hov.'ever.  ways  of  repaying  him  for 
his  time  and  his  services,  and  the  GI  bills 
embody  such  ways. 

Karely.  If  ever,  have  we  legislators  con- 
sidered a  bill  for  wlilch  there  have  iieen  such 
gle.uning  precedents.  Judging  from  p;ist 
form.  I  say  we  can  enact  this  measure  with 
not  a  single  qualm  about  how  It  will  work 
out.  I  will  not  take  the  committee's  time  to 
rehearse  lunher  the  great  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  first 
two  GI  bills.  You  have  heard  how  many  doc- 
tirs  and  scientists  and  skilled  workers  those 
programs  hav«  produced.  You  know  that  the 
osts  of  the  program  have  been  more  than 
repaid.  Yoii  arc  aware  that  great  numbers 
of  the  country's  leaders,  including  a  sizable 
.portion  of  the  membership  of  Congress,  were 
educated  under  the  earlier  prograins.  You 
iiave  the  figures  to  show  that  the  earlier  bills 
iiave  caaiiaed  the  very  landscape  of  our 
ct»iuilry  and  made  us  a  natiori  of  homecvn- 
ers.  All  these  things  you  kifow.  and  much 
more  'nesldes.  I  would  only  say  that  the 
cold  war  veteran  could  make  the  proposal  be- 
f'jre  us  work  fully  as  well,  and  that  he  in 
his  millions  is  looking  to  us  to  give  hUn  the 
opportunity  to  prove  It. 

The  author  of  "Barriick-Room  Ballads"  is 
-neld  In  bad  odor  today  by  many  for  some 
of  his  ideas  and  policies.  In  spite  of  this. 
It  Is  difficult  to  deny  that  Kipling  knew,  as 
few  others  have  known,  the  life  and  thoughts 
of  the  soldier.  Though  I  hate  even  to  saj^lt. 
I  am  afraid  our  Nation  has  been  guilty  of  the 
same  kind  of  dichotocnlzed  thinking  about 


its  soldiers  as  Kipling  reflected  In  his  "Tom- 
my": 

"For  It's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

'Chuck  him  out.  the  brute!" 
But  It's  'Saviour  of  *ls  country'  when  the 

guns  begin  to  shoot; 
Tommy,  though  perhaps  simple,  was  not  a 

fool: 
An"  It's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

anything  you  please; 
An"  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomln'  fool — you  bet 

that  Tommy  sees!" 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  GI  Is  certain- 
ly no  less  sharpslghted  than  Tommy;  his 
eyes  are  on  us.  I  think  we  have  let  him  down 
long  enough-  By  reporting  out  a  bill  like 
HB..  S051  and  S.  9,  this  committee  would  be 
rendering  yeoman's  service  in  the  Just  cause 
of  American  servicemen,  and  in  the  cause  of 
all  America  as  well. 

I  thank  you. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarte  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently we  debated  in  this  House  the 
expansion  and  modification  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  or.  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called,  the  war  on  poverty. 

Many  of  the  critics  were  loud  and  vo- 
ciferous in  denouncing  the  things  they 
say  have  gone  wrong  with  the  program. 

I  am  very  proud  to  report  to  this 
House  that  in  my  district,  the  20th  Con- 
Eresslonal  District  of  Texas,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant and  most  worthy  contribution. 
Recently  I  was  a  euest  of  the  Edgewood 
Independent  School  District  and  visited, 
project  by  project,  such  inspiring  and 
redeeming  programs  as  the  Head  Start 
program  with  1.120  youn.5sters  benefit- 
in?  from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act; 
the  Youth  Corps  program,  and  related 
prosrams  under  the  purview  and  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  endured  the 
criticism  and  the  opposition  that  the 
espousal  of  these  programs  has  engen- 
dered, I  want  to  say  to  this  House  that 
it  was  a  tremendous  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience to  have  seen  the  good  that  tliis 
legislation  has  done  in  my  district. 

I  offer  at  this  time  for  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  San  Antonio  Express  of 
Augtist  29,  1965,  by  Mr.  Mike  Cantu.  that 
very  dramatically  points  this  out: 
TouTH  Corps  Does  a  Jod — Edgewood  Schools 

Gbt  iMPnovEiMENTS,  412  BoYB,  GraLS  Eaen 

Needed  Money 

(By  Mike  Cantu) 

When  a  San  Antonio  school  district  with 
a  third  of  Its  students  coming  from  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  and  faced 
with  problems  of  Increasing  enrollment  and 
limited  tax  resources  became  a  war  on  pov- 
erty battleground  things  began  to  happen. 

And  they've  been  happening  since  April, 
when  the  first  neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  was  launched  at  Edgewood  Inde- 
pendent School  District. 


Through  sklllfiU  managing  by  scho...;  offi. 
clals.  the  summer  Youth  Corps  grant  ,v 
«172.00O  to  the  district  has  provided  Jcib=  ;'-'■ 
4ia  youths,  each  working  32  hours  a  w 
»1.25  an  hour.  That  means  each  ■ 
youngsters  wUl  have  earned  S440  bv  t^u  o' 
the  11-week  program  on  August  3l" 

But  It  didn't  end  there  at  Edgewood.  The 
students  were  not  Just  being  paid  for  doing 
small,  meaningless  odd  Jobs  around  the 
school  campuses. 

A  careful  plan  drawn  up  by  school  offlcUij 
has  resulted  In  the  district  realizing  a  return 
of  nearly  1.000  percent  on  Its  own  invest- 
ment In  the  program. 

"I  would  say  that  actual  and  enduring 
value  of  work  done  for  the  district  by  Youtli 
Corps  members  would  be  well  over  8200  000  ' 
said  District  Superintendent  Bcnnle  F.  Sbl--- 
hauser  in  appraising  the  program.  .  '• 
work  Included  Youth  Corps  membe.-j 
structlng  a  50,000  square  foot  voc:itlon.j:  -_  . 
cation  shop  building  at  Edgewood  mgh 
School,  building  temporary  classrooms  faster 
than  1  a  week,  painting  12  cl3.ssrooms  a  Qar 
refinlBhing  300  de!k«  a  day.  and  man  ciiriij 
all  campuses  of  schools  in  the  district,  to 
name  a  few  of  the  projects. 

TODTH  AND  DISTMCT  BENEITr 

"It  is  filled  with  tremendous  opportunity 
for  youth  both  In  earning  money  and  vni- 
uable  work  experience;  It  also  provides  a  serv- 
ice for  the  district."  said  Steinhauser  In  gen- 
eraliKing  about  Youth  Co-T^s. 

omclals  at  Edgewood  began  laying  the 
groundwork  for  their  Youth  Corps  program 
m  November  1964.  At  that  time,  scretnios 
began  for  studenta  to  participate,  with  In- 
terviewers determining  who  actually  needed 
the  work  most.  By  February,  nearly  300 
students  were  re.^dy  to  begin  work,  but  hAd 
to  wait  until  April  when  the  district  Wis 
given  final  go-ahead. 

First  work  started  on  a  5.37,500  grant  whlca 
covered  work  during  April  and  May.  Early 
June  saw  beginning  of  the  larger  summer 
project,  which  will  continue  until  the  end 
of  Augusr. 

Steinhauser  e>;plolned  the  Edgewood  pro- 
gram was  tailored  to  meet  three  basic  nime: 
(11  To  allow  the  students  to  earn  money, 
(2)  to  enable  them  to  learn  the  work  they 
were  doing  under  supervision  and  (3)  to 
have  them  contribute  something  useful  to 
their  community.  Near  summer's  e.nd  he 
rated  the  project  successful  on  all  three 
counts. 

Youths  were  divided  Into  two  main  classes, 
those  under  18  and  those  over.  This  division 
w.as  primarily  Intended  for  these  working  in 
classroom  construction  and  renovation.  TTit 
older  youths  are  allowed  to  operate  power 
tools  while  those  younger  axe  kept  from 
hazardous  work. 

Workers  were  divided  Into  those  golnj 
Into  construction,  recreation,  landsca.nlcs. 
painting,  furniture  reflnlshlng,  survey,  cleri- 
cal work  and  Janitorial  projects.  Organisa- 
tion was  the  key,  as  a  program  with  4:2 
unskilled  workers  could  easily  have  been 
reduced  to  chaos. 

Groups  of  eight  students  were  placed  un- 
der an  adult  supervisor.  The  adult  then 
chose  a  leader  to  take  charge  of  the  other 
seven. 

"Aside  from  helping  the  students.  It  va 
a  gold  mine  for  doing  things  that  needed  to 
be  done."  said  Stelnhauser  about  district 
work  being  done. 

TRIUUIL  TO  PRESIDSNT  JOHNSON 

Incidentally,  headquarters  for  the  Edge- 
wood  Youth  Corps  was  set  up  at  the  district's 
ne'.v  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Elementary  School. 
"We  thought  It  would  be  Bttlns."  explained 
Stelnhauser  when  It  was  noted  the  President 
Initiated  the  war  on  poverty  giving  birth  to 
Youth  Corps. 
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Hindquarters  abounded  with  girl  Youth 
Curps  members  doing  clerical  work  for  the 
r-rogram.  and  Stelnhauser  e.^cplalned  "they 
lifep  their  (Youth  Corpsi  own  records.' 
Such  Items  as  payroll  records,  however,  are 
Itept  by  the  adult  supervisors. 

An  important  service  which  Stelnhauser 
noted  the  clerical  helpers  are  also  doing  is 
an  up-to-date  survey  of  the  district's  student 
population  coming  from  low  Income  fam- 
ilies. He  explained  the  district  will  also 
submit  a  program  under  Public  Law  89-10. 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act  of 
1965.  and  such  records  will  bring  about 
proper  money  apportionment  to  the  district 
in  the  fail. 

Touring  construction  of  the  mammoth. 
50,000  square  foot  shop  tmlldlng  at  Edge- 
wood  High  School.  Stelnhauser  explained 
"the  plumbers  (referring  to  adults  helping 
in  construction)  of  course  are  licensed  pro- 
:es-ionals.  the  helpers  are  our  boys."  Trained 
supervision  Is  given  the  Youth  Corps  workers 
■-■•1  the  construction  sites  at  the  rate  of  1 
carpenter  for  every  16  boys. 

We're  getting  something  here  we  couldn't 
have  aflorded  otherwise."  added  the  super- 
:ntendent.  standing  on  the  broad  concrete 
b.Tse  of  the  future  shop  building.  Pointing 
to  the  tall  steel  columns  Jutting  from  the 
vflft  Blab,  he  added,  "youll  probably  recog- 
nize that,  it's  Government  surplus." 

Surplus  Government  materials  have 
played  a  big  part  In  construction  of  the  new 
.idditlon.  Paying  cost  of  hauling,  the  dis- 
trict obtained  items  such  as  surplus  railroad 
';racks  which  will  become  the  door  frames. 

Chugging  noisily  at  one  end  of  the  slab  was 
a  bright  yellow.  6,000-pound  capacity  port- 
,jble  crane  which  still  had  "U.S.  Air  Force" 
mrirklngs.  Used  to  Install  the  steel  columns, 
the  district  obtained  the  surplus  machine 
lor  850  and  "the  first  day's  rent  on  It  would 
have  cost  us  more."  said  Stelnhauser.  A  hole 
m  the  crane's  gas  tank  was  no  problem  for 
district  maintenance  crews. 

COST  or  STHUCTUHK  SLASHED 

Stelnhauser  estimated  the  structure  would 
hove  cost  the  district  S300.000  if  built  with- 
out Youth  Corps  and  surplus  Items,  an  Im- 
possible sum  In  a  district  which  collects 
6350.000  a  year  In  property  taxes.  He  esti- 
mated that  Its  cost  this  way  will  be  about 
tiao.OOO.  less  than  half.  Yoijth  workers  will 
not  complete  the  structure,  however,  the  su- 
perintendent explained,  as  trained  plumbers 
and  electricians  will  have  to  enter  for  the 
flner  work. 

Youth  Corps  classroom  builders  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  26  temporary  units  by 
'he  end  of  August,  and  the  administrator 
i;.'!*  thij  a  particularly  valuable  aid  to  the 
district.  Crowded  conditions  have  come 
about  In  the  wake  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
student  population,  and  while  the  district  Is 
constructing  additional  classrooms  without 
the  bid  of  Youth  Corps,  those  the  youths  are 
building  win  get  their  share  of  use. 

The  classrooms  are  wooden  structures.  left 
with  cedar  exterior  and  built  entirely  by 
Youth  Corps  members  supervised  by  car- 
penters. In  this  part  of  the  program,  partl- 
ponts  actually  learned  how  to  erect  a  struc- 
ture. 

Low-rent  housing  areas  being  built  In  the 
district  have  given  officials  problems.  One 
side  which  Is  an  example  of  this  Is  Emma 
fVey  Elementary  School,  nestled  next  to  a 
formidable  low-rent  housing  project  which 
Stelnhauser  said  "came  up  overnight."  The 
Youth  Corps-built  classrooms  are  expected 
to  alleviate  problems  caused  by  Influx  of 
school-aged  youngsters  from  the  housing 
area. 

One  district  elementary  school  made  of 
asbestos  siding  was  constantly  being  dam- 
aged by  mischievous  small  "fry  breaking 
shingles  near  ground  level.    Solution  to  this 


problem  also  came  In  the  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram. The  youths  replaced  shingles  up  to 
about  the  5-foot  level  with  a  cement  cover- 
ing to  ward  off  the  playful  children. 

PalntUig  of  existing  classrooms  was  badly 
needed,  so  the  Youth  Corps  went  to  work  and 
by  end  of  August  it  is  hoped  will  have  re- 
done 450  rooms.  "These  classrooms  hadn't 
been  painted  In  18  years."  said  Stelnhauser 
considering  one  elementary  school,  adding, 
"you  c^a  see  it's  a  real  professional  Job." 
One  paint -spattered  youngster  with  a  brush 
grinned  broadly.  "Another  month  and  we 
could  have  had  them  all  painted."  added  the 
administrator. 

The  corps  also  painted  all  district  mal^jte- 
nance  trucks  alike,  the  first  time  such  stand- 
ardization had  been  accomplished. 

There  are  14  miles  of  sidewalks  in  the  dis- 
trict which  during  the  school  year  dally  serve 
as  travel  arteries  for  children.  Neglect  had 
resulted  In  the  walkways  becoming  over- 
grown with  weeds,  creating  hazardous  con- 
ditions. This  has  now  been  remedied  by  the 
weed-cutting  members  of  Edgewood's  Youth 
Corps,  with  another  group  laying  an  addi- 
tional 16,000  square  feet  of  sidewalk,  some 
finely  pebbled. 

Another  group  was  biisy  rc&nlshlng  desks, 
and  Stelnhauser  said  the  program  calls  for 
10.000  units  being  reflnlshed  by  the  end  of 
August. 

Considering  the  district's  student  popula- 
tion, the  school  administrator  noted  that 
Edgewood.  San  Antonio's  second  largest  dis- 
trict, has  20.000  youngsters  enrolled  In  Its 
schools.  Showing  the  need  for  Youth  Corps 
is  that  the  l3£t  census  showed  3,000  came 
from  families  of  le.ss  than  52,000  a  year  In- 
come and  between  6,000  and  8.000  are  from 
families  of  less  than  S3.000  Income,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  definition  of  poverty, 
noted  Stelnhauser. 

Attesting  to  the  student's  desire  to  earn 
money  Is  that  of  the  412  beginning  work  In 
the  summer  project  in  June,  only  3  have 
been  released  for  disciplinary  problems.  "We 
have  problems. "  admitted  Stelnhauser.  but 
added  many  are  minor  and  can  be  solved  by 
the  four  counseling  sessions  each  student  is 
given  by  district  personnel  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

UNrrED  STATES  PAYS  90   PERCENT 

I:i  the  program,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  90  percent  of  the  Youth  Corps  grant, 
with  the  district  the  other  10  percent.  The 
district,  however,  can  contribute  Its  share  In 
personnel  and  equipment  ser^1cea,  which  hafi 
been  done  at  Edgewood. 

"The  labor  Isn't  as  efficient  as  other  labor," 
said  Stelnhauser.  "but  under  the  circum- 
stances It's  working  well."  Asked  about  the 
students  being  able  to  find  summer  Jobs  at 
$1.25  an  hour  without  Youth  Corps,  he  said; 
"Never,  a  few  might  have  done  It.  but  75 
percent  would  have  made  nothing,  there's 
few  Jobs." 

But  through  the  Youth  Corps  the  students 
did  have  Jobs,  and  got  actual  working  ex- 
perience In  a  trade.  The  Edgewood  program 
also  went  one  step  further:  It  touched  the 
fcchool  dropout  and  Stelnhauser  told  of  hopes 
to  bring  40  ex-students  bick  to  schcx>l  to 
complete  their  education  this  fall. 

The  40  were  allowed  to  have  Edgewood 
Jobs,  working  beside  actual  students,  but  on 
condition  that  they  go  back  to  school  In 
Sept^ember.  It's  Just  a  verbal  agreement,  but 
the  administrator  Is  confident  the  plan  wlU 
work.  "Some  may  not  enroll,  but  we  think 
the  vast  majority  will."  he  said. 

And  Youth  Corps  has  even  helped  the  dis- 
trict In  Its  tax  collections.  Stelnhauser  ex- 
plained that  with  the  clerical  help  made 
available  to  the  tax  office,  a  concentrated 
effort  was  made  to  bring  in  delinquent  taxes, 
and  more  than  tl5.000  had  been  collected 
by  early  August. 


MR.  U.S.  S.'WINGS  BOND:  WILLXAM 
N.    CER\TNO 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimijus  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Jcelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  story  of 
William  N.  Cervmo.  cf  Paterson.  N.J.. 
who  is  employed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  a  research  scientist. 

Under  the  payroll  savings  plan,  em- 
ployees of  Government  and  industry  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  purchase"  U.S. 
savings  bonds  to  help  their  countrj'  and 
also  to  help  themselves  financially! 

For  27  years  William  Cervmo  has  p'ur- 
chased  U.S.  bonds  under  the  payroll  sav- 
ings plan,  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  him  in  which  he  informs  me  that  he 
intends  to  continue  this  practice  until  his 
retirement  at  which  time  he  intends  to 
turn  over  the  funds  to  a  college  or  uni- 
versity in  order  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion for  a  deserving  youth. 

This  is  a  demonstration  of  public 
spirit  of  the  hi.ghest  order.  I  am  proud 
to  have  as  a  constituent  a  person  of  his 
caliber.  He  is  truly  Mr.  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds. 


NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  SHIPYARD 
DISTRESS 

Mr.  WfLTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  tiiat  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  HelstoskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  th;s  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  oblection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels  1  on  the  distress 
which  our  private  shipyards  are  encoun- 
tering due  to  the  directive  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  to  award  repair 
work  on  ships  reactivated  from  the  Jones 
Point  "mothball  fleet"  by  shipyards  out- 
side the  port  of  New  York. 

This  directive  indicates  the  utter  lack 
of  proper  consideration  for  the  New  Jer- 
sey-New York  a:'ea  shipyards  by  the  Navy- 
Department  and  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. This  attitude  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  Maritime  .Adminis- 
tration and  the  Navy  Department  did 
not  consider  the  overall  qualifications  of 
the  shipyard  personnel  to  undertake  this 
refitting  project,  which  approximates 
about  S300.000  per  vessel. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  nowhere  in 
the  United  States  can  one  find  a  better 
facility  than  those  located  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area  to  perform  this 
operation  which  is  being  stepped  up  be- 
cause of  the  Vietnamese  crisis. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  Government 
should  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  if  the  private  yards  of  our  area  are 
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to  remain  in  operation,  they  must  be 
given  Government  contracts,  either  for 
new  shipbuilding  or  the  refitting  of  re- 
activated ships,  such  as  in  this  particular 
instance. 

It.  is  the  announced  Intention  of  the 
Government  to  close  down  the  BrookliTi 
Navy  Yard.  Here  we  have  the  man- 
power, the  experience,  the  facilities  to 
refit  these  "mothball"  ships:  and  yet, 
where  does  the  NavT  go  to  have  this  work 
performed?  One  of  these  ships  is  already 
at  Chester,  and  where  will  the  other  five 
wind  up  no  one  knows.  They  should 
be  assigned  to  the  New  Jersey-New  York 
area  shipyards. 

The  attitude  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration appears  that  it  is  desirous  to 
make  our  New  Jersey-New  York  ship- 
yard facilities  an  economic  disaster  area. 
From  the  drop  in  employment  figures  of 
the  shipyards  we  can  readily  see  that 
this  is  what  is  actually  happening.  Dur- 
mg  the  peak  war  year  of  1944  the  em- 
plo>-ment  flgnares  indicated  the  employ- 
ment of  approximately  46.000  persons  in 
the  shipbuilding,  repair,  and  refitting  In- 
stallations. The  1949  peacetime  employ- 
meat  level  dropped  down  to  6.000  men 
and  the  decline  continued  to  a  point 
where  only  2.500  men  are  so  employed  at 
the  present  time.  When  will  this  de- 
cline stop,  if  the  Government  does  not 
award  any  contracts  to  our  shipbuilders? 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
'Mr.  DanielsI  for  his  leadership  in 
brinirlng  this  critical  situation  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy, 

I  hope  that  this  decision  will  be  recon- 
sidered and  a  new  evaluation  of  the  prob- 
lem will  be  given  to  it  by  the  executive 
department,  and  the  work  of  repairing 
these  ships  will  be  granted  to  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  area  shipyards,  where 
the  economic  life  of  the  labor  force  de- 
pends upon  and  has  always  depended 
upon  in  a  great  part  upon  the  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  repair  industry. 


SPRINGFIEIX).      MASS..      ARMORY- 
ITS  CRUCIAL  ROLE   IN  DEVELOP- 
ING   THE     FINEST    WEAPONS    IN 
THE  VIETNAM   W.'VR 
Mr.  WELTNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bola.vdI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georsia? 
Tl'iere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      BOLAND.     Mr.      Speaker,     the 
Spnn^field.  Mass..  Armory  was  founded 
on  April  2.  1794.    It  was  born  by  an  act 
of  the  3d  Congress.    In  its  171  years  of 
being  and  from  the  3d  Congress  to  this 
89th  Congress.  :t  has  been  the  Nation's 
center  for  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  small  arms  weapons. 

In  all  of  the  conflicts  in  which  this 
country  has  been  involved,  the  Spring- 
field .Armory  has  played  a  magnificent 
and  important  role.  Today,  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  technical  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  emploype.s  of  this  great 
arsenal  have  contributed  and  are  con- 


tributing to  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Armed  Forces  the  finest  weapons  con- 
ceived by  tlie  mind  of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  tactics  of  war  have 
changed,  the  personnel  of  the  Spring- 
field Ai-mory  has  risen  to  the  challenges 
posed  by  new  fighting  concepts.  This 
Nation  can  point  with  pride  to  this  Gov- 
ernment owned  and  operated  arsenal  as 
it  constantly  seeks  to  develop  and  im- 
prove more  and  better  weapons.  I  point 
with  pride  to  the  present  role  it  is  taking 
in  Vietnam. 

The  helicopter  with  its  armament  sub- 
system and  the  M-75  grenade  launcher 
have  become  some  of  the  most  effective 
implements  of  war  m  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  I  commend  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  an  article  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  August  28,  1965, 
WTitteu  by  Col.  William  Durrenberger. 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Spring- 
field Armory: 

New  Tetth  for  Coptebs  ln  Vietnam 

1  By  Col.  Wllllimi  J.  Durrenberger.  USA) 

(Note. — Colonel  Durrenberger  Ifi  CO  ot 
Sprlngfteld  .Armory,  Mass.  A  pioneer  In  Army 
gulcled  nu.s.sile  weapons  development,  he  is  n 
veteran  oi  23  years  service,  much  ol  it  m 
research  and  development  and  production 
assignment.  In  this  report,  be  tells  bow  Bell 
UH-IB  liellcopters  In  Vietnam  have  been 
given  a  powerful  new  punch.  1 

The  ever-Increasing  need  for  greater  mo- 
bility coupled  with  more  flrcpower  ha«  given 
birth  to  the  armed  helicopter.  Included  In 
the  family  of  weapons  for  the  heUcopter  Is 
the  M5  .Armament  Subsystem  which  was  de- 
signed to  fulfill  the  requirement  for  an  area 
Are  weapon.  The  system,  \*hlch  utilizes  the 
Springfield  Armory  developed  M75  40-mm. 
grenade  launcher,  provides  Bell  tJH-lB  heli- 
copters with  defense  or  suppressive  fire  capa- 
bility while  enabling  the  helicopter  to  ac- 
complish its  utility  or  troop  carrying  mis- 
sions. 

Task  for  the  design  of  both  launcher  and 
system  was  assigned  to  the  Springfield  Ar- 
mory In  February  1958.  Concurrently,  Plca- 
tlnny  Arsenal  developed  the  ammunition. 
The  weapon  was  designed  and  fabricated  In 
house  at  Springfield  Armory.  At  a  later  date 
in  the  program,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  under 
contract  contributed  to  weapon  manfactur- 
abiilty.  General  Electric  designed  the  sys- 
tem under  the  technical  Euperrtelon  of  the 
Springfield  Armory. 

The  weapon,  which  is  powered  by  a  5^- 
horsepower  motor,  weighs  only  35  pounds  In- 
cluding the  motor  and  recoil  adapters.  It 
fires  a  40-mm.  grenade  cartridge  from  a  linked 
metallic  belt  at  a  rate  of  fire  of  220  shot*  per 
minute.  The  motor  drives  the  drum  cam 
through  a  sprocket  ^nd  belt  drive.  The 
drum  cam  encloses  the  planetary  gear  train 
which  reduces  the  liigh  motor  apeed  to  the 
desired  gun  rate.  The  drum  Is  the  prin- 
cipal weapon  control  element  containing 
three  synchronized  cams,  a  peripheral  or 
barrel  cam  and  two  face  plate  cams,  the  lock 
cam  and  the  feed  cam.  All  phases  of  the 
weapon  operation  cycle  are  positively  con- 
trolled by  these  cams. 

The  barrel  actuating  cam  Is  wound  on  the 
periphery  of  the  drum.  A  revolution  of  the 
drum  reciprocates  the  barrel  rearward  and 
forward.  On  the  rearward  movement  the 
round  Is  chambered,  the  link  is  pushed  to  the 
rear  of  the  cartridge  case  and.  simultane- 
ously, is  disengaged  from  the  rest  of  the 
belt.  Near  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  barrel 
engages  the  cocking  rod  and  c-xrts  the  firing 
mechanism.  Here,  we  see  a  unique  feature 
of  the  weapon  when  the  barrel  slides  over 
the  cartridge,  rather  than  the  cartridge  being 
fed  into  the  chamber. 


When  the  barrel  reacoes  the  rearward  or 
battery  position,  tlie  lock  cam  moves  the  bar- 
rel lock  Into  a  recess  in  the  barrel  This 
action  secures  the  barrel  during  firing.  Tiie 
lock  cam  also  cams  the  sear  release;  thl.^ 
camming  of  the  lock  releases  the  striker  and 
fires  the  weapon.  After  a  40-degree  drum 
cam  dwell  rotation,  the  barrel  is  unlocked. 
While  the  barrel  moves  forward,  the  cartridge 
rim  is  held  by  the  fixed  T-slot  In  the  receiver 
and  cartridge  extraction  Is  effected. 

Feeding  of  the  next  cartridge  occurs  when 
the  feed  cam  causes  the  feed  arm  assembly 
to  feed  the  next  cartridge  from  the  feed  tray 
into  the  receiver  and  into  allnement  with 
the  open  barrel.  This  action  also  pushes  the 
spent  cartridge  case  and  the  link  out  ol  allne- 
ment with  the  open  barrel,  and  from  the 
weapon. 

The  M5  Armament  Subsystem  consists  ol  a 
servopower  driven  gun  turret,  a  sighting  sta- 
tion, a  control  panel,  a  servoamplifier  and 
a  control  unit,  an  ammtmltlon  booster, 
chutlng  and  ammunition  storage  unit.  The 
turret  Is  mounted  on  the  nose  of  the  UHIB 
helicopter  and  Is  directed  by  the  copilot - 
gunner  through  the  use  of  a  sight.  It  is 
flexible  In  elevation,  depression  and  azimuth 
providing  up  coverage  of  15  degrees,  down 
coverage  of  35  degrees  and  left  and  right  co^  - 
erage  of  60  degrees.  The  turret  may  also  be 
stowed  at  a  predetermined  fixed  position  and 
fired  as  a  fixed  Installation  by  the  pilot.  The 
turret,  which  Is  21  Inches  in  diameter,  con- 
tains the  M75  grenade  launcher,  the  mount- 
ing elements,  and  the  azimuth  and  elevation 
drive  motors.  The  weapon  is  positioned  at 
a  45-degree  angle  to  the  vertical.  It  is  fed 
from  alwve  and  the  .spent  cases  and  links  are 
ejected  downward,  away  from  the  aircraft 

The  ammunition  container  is  located  In 
the  cargo  compartment  and  Is  held  in  posi- 
tion by  nylon  tledown  straps  attached  to  the 
standard  cargo  tledown  points.  The  box 
has  a  capacity  of  85  rounds  The  ammuni- 
tion Is  delivered  to  the  gun  through  flexible 
feed  chutlng  routed  Internally  between  the 
pilot  and  the  copilot,  and  then  forward 
through  the  radio  compartment  to  the  tur- 
ret. The  length  of  chutlng  Is  approximately 
8  feet  and  it  Is  here  that  the  additional  65 
rounds  are  stored  to  make  up  the  150-round 
system  ammunition  complement  An  am- 
munition bt»ster  is  provided  to  assist  the 
weapon  in  pulling  the  r.mmunltlon  through 
the  flexible  feed  chuting.  It  is  located  Inside 
the  radio  compartment  and  performs  the 
major  work  required  to  pull  the  ammunition 
from  the  storage  box  through  the  chutlng 
The  t>ooster,  which  operates  on  a  demand 
basis,  automatically  supplies  the  ammuni- 
tion to  the  launcher  slightly  faster  than  the 
weapons  consimiptlon  rate. 

The  sighting  station  provides  the  means 
for  remotely  directing  and  firing  the 
launcher.  The  mounting  pivot  axis  Is  the 
same  azimuth-elevation  coordinate  design 
used  on  the  turret,  so  that  the  correct  rela- 
tionship between  the  gunner's  line  of  sight 
and  gun  line  of  fire  Is  maintained  through- 
out the  field  of  fire.  The  sight  Is  mounted 
to  the  celling  of  the  aircraft  and  is  stowed 
on  the  ceiling,  out  of  the  way  of  the  gun- 
ner's head,  when  not  In  use.  When  used  It 
Is  rotated  downward.  Height  adjustment  for 
ease  of  use  Is  provided  by  two  telescoping 
arms. 

The  sight  consists  of  an  illuminated  reticle 
In  the  left-hand  Uleacoplng  arm.  the  Image 
of  which  is  projected  to  and  reflected  by  a 
spherical  mirror  mounted  on  the  right  tele- 
scoping arm.  The  reflected  coUlmated  Im- 
age Is  displayed  on  a  flat  reflector  at  45"  to 
the  gunner's  line  of  Bight.  The  structure  Is 
open  on  iMth  sides  so  that  the  gunner  has 
a  clear  view  of  the  target  area.  The  reticle 
is  presented  as  a  coUlmated  Image  to  the 
gunner's  eye.  A  pistol  grip  control  handle 
on  the  Bight  contains  the  action  switch  and 
trigger  switch. 
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The  servoamplifier  assembly,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  black  box.  Is  located  In 
the  aft  section  of  the  ship  in  the  baggage 
compartment.  The  box  contains  a  pair  of 
servoampltfiers,  subsystem  relay  switching 
and  control  elements.  The  azimuth  and  ele- 
vation servoampUflers  are  interchangeable, 
transistorized  units,  the  final  stage  of  which 
ore  power  transistors  txj  drive  the  turret 
motors. 

The  control  panel  is  mounted  In  the 
pedestal  console  between  the  pilot  and  co- 
pilot. It  contains  a  power  on-olf  switch, 
which  supplies  the  AC  and  DC  power  to  the 
system  and  a  gun  power  .-jwltch  for  hot  or 
safe  condition.  A  control  dial  Is  located  In 
the  panel  to  position  the  turret  at  a  presset 
angle  of  elevation  or  depression  with  the 
turret  In  the  stowed  position. 

Development  of  the  M-75  grenade  launcher 
and  the  M-5  system  was  conducted  concur- 
rently In  a  two-cycle  development  program. 
Design  studies  were  started  by  Springfield 
Armory  In  June  1958  of  various  launching 
mechanisms  to  deliver  the  40-mm.  grenade  on 
target.  Approximately  a  year  later  the 
motorized  launcher  we  know  today  as  the 
M-7S  was  selected  as  the  design  to  meet  the 
military  requirements  with  a  high  degree  of 
performance  and  reliability.  At  this  time 
an  Intensive  development  program  on  both 
weapon  and  systenj  was  launched  with  the 
initial  prototypes  delivered  for  system  dem- 
onstration at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Md., 
in  August  1961. 

Fire  testing  of  the  system  demonstrated 
the  accuracy,  mobility,  and  overall  perform- 
,ince  to  the  user  and  the  system  received  the 
nod  of  approval.  The  redesign  study  was 
completed  m  September  of  thnt  year  and  the 
second  stage  of  the  development  cycle  Initi- 
ated culminating  !n  delivery  of  engineering 
test  units  In  December  1963.  Comprehen- 
sive engineering  and  service  testing  evalua- 
tion pointed  out  areas  requiring  refinement 
and  Improvements  were  fed  Into  the  system 
during  the  next  year. 

The  final  engineering  test  service  test 
was  conducted  In  the  spring  of  1964  and  the 
system  with  weapon  and  ammunition  was 
type  classified  standard  A  In  June  1964. 

The  M-6  armament  subsystem  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  success  of  the  UH- 
IB helicopter  mission.  In  addition,  it  will 
become  a  formidable  force  for  delivering  fire 
support  where  greater  mobility  Is  desired. 
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ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Schexter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  noth- 
ing could  be  plainer  than  President 
Johnson's  determination  to  help  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  achieve  to  the  full- 
est its  economic  and  social  development 
goals. 

The  ceremony  in  the  White  House  on 
August  17,  was  a  tangible  reaffirmation  of 
U.S.  concern  for  the  well-being  of  its 
Latin  neiehbors  which  ret^elved  the 
warm  applause  of  the  Latin  American 
Ambassadors  who  were  there  and  the 
writing  press. 

A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  favor- 
able reaction  is  the  August  21  editorial 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


[Prom    the    Cincinnati    Enquirer.    Aug.    31, 
19651 

A  HEMISPHEEE  COMMON  MARKET 

President  Johnson's  pledge  that  the  United 
States  Intends  to  support  to  the  fullest  the 
economic  and  social  development  goals  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  deserved  the  warm 
applause  It  received  from  his  audience  of 
Latin  American  Ambassadors.  To  all  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere.  It  was  a  welcome 
reaffirmation  of  U.S.  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  Ita  neighbors. 

Despite  widespread  dissatisfaction  both 
here  at  home,  and  throughout  Latin  America 
with  the  way  the  Alliance  has  worked  so 
far,  it  docs  have  many  real  achievements  to 
its  credit.  One  problem  has  been  an  overall 
drop  in  world  prices  of  the  basic  commodities 
Latin  .Americans  depend  on  for  a  large  port 
of  their  foreign  earnings. 

This  has  meant  that  even  m  countries 
where  Increases  in  gross  national  product 
have  been  achieved,  these  have  barely  kept 
ahead  of  the  growth  In  population.  Conse- 
quently, a  good  part  of  the  funds  advanced 
by  the  United  States  have  had  to  be  used  to 
plug  this  gap  rather  than  to  promote  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance. 

Latin  American  doubts  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  the  objective  of  the 
Alliance  as  enunciated  by  President  Kennedy 
have  grown  since  our  involvement  in  the 
Dominican  conflict.  Mr.  Johnson's  proposal 
for  the  economic  Integration  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, involving  a  "common  market"  for  the 
Americas,  and  his  support  for  commodity 
price  stabilization  should  aUay  fears  as  to 
Washington's  Intentions. 

The  organization  of  a  common  market  for 
the  Americas  Is  an  ambnious  aim.  There  will 
be  many  complications  along  the  road.  Tet 
we  believe  they  must  be  met  and  overcome, 
for,  as  the  President  truly  said: 

"We  will  shape  the  future  through  the 
principles  of  our  alliance  or  we  will  find  it 
swallowed  up  in  violence  that  is  tared  of  des- 
peration." 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  srentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Schexter!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  columnist  Mar- 
quis Childs  recently  wrote  an  excellent 
analysis  of  President  Johnson's  salute  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  upon  its  fourth 
anniversary 

On  that  cKcasion  the  President  not 
only  praised  the  Alliance  and  its  high 
promise  for  the  future  of  Latin  America ; 
he  made  concrete  proposals  which  auger 
well  for  the  destiny  of  the  Alliance. 

I  rise  to  praise  tne  President  for  his 
memorable  tribute  to  the  Alliance— and 
for  the  new  promise  which  he  gave  to 
this  great  enterprise.  And  I  take  tills 
opportunity  to  praise  Mr.  Childs  for  his 
commentary 

The  article,  "Johnson's  Salute  to  Al- 
liance Not  Only  Rhetoric"  appeared  in 
the  Newark  Evening  News  on  August  22. 
Realitt       TeMPERS       Promises — Johnsons 

Salvte  to  alliance  Nor  Only  Rhetoric 
(By  Marquis  ChUdsl 

Waskinoton. — President  Johnson's  elo- 
quent salute  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on 
the  fourth  birthday  of  the  Alliance  was  a 


mixture  of  promises  tempered  by  a  dash  of 
reality.  However  much  the  speech  to  the 
Latin  American  Ambassadors  may  be  dis- 
counted as  rhetoric,  it  will  help  to  make  up 
for  the  silence  in  Washington  that  the 
Americas  to  the  south  have  deeply  felt. 

The  observer  traveling  even  briefly  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  hemisphere  is  Imme- 
diately aware  of  a  struggle  for  survival.  In 
the  struggle,  the  U.S.  aid  prognun  in  all  Ifs 
phases  playa  an  important  port. 

For  the  short  term  it  may  be  decisive  In 
helping  to  check  Inflation  and  make  up  for 
budgetary-  deficits.  A  wide  variety  of  aid 
p.'x>Jects — housing,  schools,  health — ore  ex- 
;unples  of  what  can  be  done,  given  the  will 
and  the  resources 

PAINFULLY    EVIDENT 

But  for  the  long  pull  the  inadequacies  of 
the  alliance — for  that  matter  any  program 
so  far  contemplated — -are  painfully  evident. 
So  many  of  the  elements  of  a  modern  sociti-ty 
are  locking.  These  basic  lacks  make  rcfonn 
and  cJiange  dlfflcult  If  not  Impossible.  This 
observer  would  put  several  at  the  head  of  a 
long  list. 

First  Is  the  dlfBculty  of  communication, 
both  within  Individual  counti-lea  and  from 
country  to  country.  Telephone  systems  are 
inadeo.uate  and  InetBcient.  Communication 
by  telegraph  is  almost  equally  limited  and 
rates  are  very  high.  This  presents  serious 
problems  for  Government  and  business. 

Transportation,  both  rail  and  highway,  is 
equally  deficient.  The  vast  distances,  the 
snow  covered  mountain  ranges,  the  jungle, 
the  far  reaches  of  the  interior  have  never 
l»en  mastered.  A  coastal  clvlliitatlon  Is 
only  beginning  to  push  out  Into  the  empty 
spaces.  This  is  a  costly  effort  requiring  capi- 
tal Investment  and  administrative  skills  in 
pitifully  short  supply. 

Although  there  arc  variations  from  coun- 
try to  country,  there  Is  a  desperate  need  for 
managerial  capability.  In  Chile,  where  the 
the  level  is  higher.  President  Edtiardo  Frei 
spoke  feelingly  to  this  reporter  of  how  many 
tasks  he  had  to  perform  himself  becaiL'ie 
no  one  else  could  do  them.  This  means  not 
Just  rudimentary  education  but  training  In 
management. 

STABT   U&OE 

Fortunately  some  of  the  big  American 
fotmdations  have  begun  to  recc^r.izt  this 
need.  A  start  has  been  made,  and  a  younger 
generation  Is  coming  along  that  could  fill 
the  management  gap. 

What  this  suggests  Is  that  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram Is  buying  time.  It  may  also  stiggest 
that  the  aid  program  might  better  have  con- 
centrated on  basic  needs. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  kept  out  European 
exploiters.  The  Good  Neighbor  policy  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  valuable  exercise 
In  friendship. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  began  with  a 
rush  of  enthusia,sm.  It  has  fallen  away 
to  a  piecemeal  program  tliat  Is  hopefully  a 
stop  gap.  If  it  Is  recognized  as  Just  that, 
then  possibly  a  larger  and  t>.3lder  formula- 
tion may  be  forthcoming  even  though  the 
hour  is  iate. 


GRE.^T  M'iTHS  OF  AGRICLT..TURAL 
POLICY:  WE  NO  LONGER  NEED 
F.AR.M  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pttkcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 3.  I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
from  Successful  Farming  magazine  on 
••Great  Myths  of  Apricultural  Policy." 
That  article  dealt  with  the  theory  that 
farm  prices  are  made  in  Washington. 

The  September  issue  of  this  magazine 
carries  the  second  article  in  the  series, 
attempting  to  explode  the  myth  that 
■We  No  Longer  Need  Farm  Programs." 

While  this  article  does  not  necessarily 
express  my  views  on  the  subject  in  all 
respects.  I  feel  that  it,  lite  the  first  ar- 
ticle in  the  series,  is  a  most  thoughtful 
article  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues.   The  article  follows: 

CiBE.tT  MtT.IS  or  AGRICI'LTX-RU.  PoUClf — MYTH 

(No.  3:    We  No   Lo.voEa   Need  F.^rm    Pso- 

JORAMS 

(By  Don  Panrlberg) 

Tills  myili.  which  says  in  effect  that  we 
ought  to  '"get  Government  out  of  ugrlcul- 
lure.  ■  arises  from  the  irrefutable  Xiict  that 
ijtne  farm  programs  have  been  harmful  to 
agriculture.  It  Ignores  the  equally  irre- 
futable fact  that  some  farm  programs  have 
bce;i  iielpful. 

Quotation  of  this  myth  will  draw  applause 
from  most  conservative  audiences,  particu- 
larly nonfarm  groups.  But  the  myth  ignore."; 
some  rc.il  dimcultles.  It  Ignores  riu-al  pov- 
erty, perhiips  the  most  serious  problem  ol  all. 
It  Ignor^'s  the  problem  uf  adjusting  to  a  tech- 
nologlc.il  revoUitlon  In  .iprlcuUure. 

Are  free  m;irkets  the  answer?  Fiu-thcr- 
more.  thl5  myth  iissumea  that  G'''Vernment. 
having  supported  cert.^ln  f,irm  prices  for  30 
yaars.  could  pull  these  props  out  overnight 
.»od  w.ilk  off-  leaving  agriculture  to  make  the 
necersary  adjustment.^  on  Its  own.  This 
would  not  be  a  fair  test  of  the  free  market 
.=;\lsteTn. 

The  free  market  would  be  doing  well 
enotiijh  If  It  hnndled  the  ourrent  production 
'-'f  cnrn,  wheat,  and  cotton  In  a  satfFf.ictory 
manner,  something  the  Government  pro- 
grams'have  not  done. 

To  ask  that  the  free  market  hindle  not 
OBly  current  production  btit  also  the  backlog 
of  unresolved  problems  accumul.»ted  bv  the 
Government  programs  and  that  it  suddenlv 
acquire  the  capacity  t,o  do  this  after  the  loss 
and  injury  caused  bv  a  quarter  century  of 
disuse  and  attack — this  Is  a  preposteni-us  pro- 
posal. One  does  not  Indict  the  market  sys- 
tem if  he  Is  reluctant  to  put  It  to  such  a 
test. 

Should  Goveriunent  get  out?  This  Idea, 
that  farm  problems  would  be  solved  if  the 
Government  wouid  get  out  of  agriculture. 
Is  a  myth  fostered  by  those  called  conserva- 
tives, advocates  of  tlie  free  market. 

But  .Tflvoc.ites  of  the  market  system  should 
not  renounce  every  act  of  Government  during 
the  past  quarter  century.  They  should  ac- 
cept as  part  of  their  system  all  developments 
which  Improve  the  functioning  of  the 
market. 

This  Includes  supervision  of  grades  and 
sBandards,  the  work  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change authority,  accurate  price  reporting, 
and  good  oxitlook  Information.  It  in'^ludes 
marketing  orders,  wisely  administered  for 
appropriate  commodities,  and  it  Includes 
price  supports  at  levels  which  permit  prices 
t'5  fluctuate  freely  most  of  the  time.  It  In- 
cludes, perhaps  most  basic  of  ail.  good  public- 
supported  education  for  farm  people. 

Get  agriculture  out  of  polities'  A  varia- 
tion of  this  myth  Is  Us  statement  in  reverse 
form,  that  we  should  get  agriculture  out  of 
politics.  But  where  will  you  put  agriculture 
if  you  take  it  out  of  the  voter's  reach?  How 
decide  agricultural  policy  If  not  by  the  means 
of  representative  government?  What  should 
we  substitute  for  the  political  process?    An- 


archy? Experts,  not  responsive  to  the  wishes 
of  the  electorate?  They  haven't  done  too 
well  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  Is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
political  process  in  agriculture.  One  can 
argue  that  the  citizens  should  be  better  In- 
formed and  that  we  should  insist  on  a  more 
rational  performance  by  our  representatives. 

But  short  of  a  dictatorship  on  one  hand 
and  anarchy  on  the  other,  there  Is  no  way 
of  taking  agricultural  policy  away  from  the 
people.  The  purpose  should  be  to  make  the 
system  of  representative  government  func- 
tion more  effectively. 

Soimd  conservative  thoughts:  Defensible 
expressions  of  the  conservative  Idea  In  agri- 
cultural policy  are  these: 

"We  should  move  In  the  direction  of  free- 
dom " 

■  We  should  use  the  powers  of  Government 
to  Improve  the  performance  of  the  market 
system." 

"We  should  gradually  reduce  the  role  of 
Government  In  the  pricing  and  production  of 
crops  like  cotton,  where  the  program  has  been 
a  demonstrated  failure." 

But  what  these  statements  would  gain  In 
validity  they  would  lose  in  Dppe.il.  The  glib 
ovetst.ntement.  cntre:iched  by  innumerable 
repetitions,  becomrs  an  obstacle  to  progress. 

There  are  myths  both  of  the  right  and  of 
the  left.  Tills  one  is  from  the  right — not  the 
moderate  right  or  the  responsible  right,  but 
from  the  extreme  right. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OP  KORn:A  ON  THE  17TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THEIR  REPUBLIC 

Mr,  WEL7NER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  cnnsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  MAT5trNAGA]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reo.ucst  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  wa.^i  no  objection. 

Mr.  M.\TSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  recently  cele- 
brated its  17th  anniversary  as  on  inde- 
pendent state.  On  August  15.  1943.  the 
new  nation  was  formed  fram  the  free 
part  of  Korea  below  the  .38th  parallel. 
I  wish  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
South  Korea  on  this  occasion.  I  know 
the  peoples  of  the  free  world  Join  me  in 
sincere  regrets  that  North  and  South 
Korea  and  the  Korean  people  are  so 
tragically  divided. 

But  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  those  17  years 
despite  a  devastating  war  and  the  fact 
that  80  percent  of  the  heavy  industry 
of  the  peninsula  was.  at  the  time  of  par- 
tition, located  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 
These  handicaps  hsve  not  discouraged 
the  people  from  going  ahead  with  the 
task  of  building  a  nation. 

The  war  broke  out  less  than  2  years 
after  the  nation  was  founded.  The  South 
Korean  armed  forces  suffered  a  quarter 
of  a  million  casualties.  And  the  civilians 
were  even  more  severely  affected.  More 
than  a  million  were  killed  and  a  million 
more  were  Injured  or  missing. 

Under  the  early  leadership  of  the  late 
Syngmait  Rhee  and  present  leadership 
of  President  Chung  Hee  Park  this  gallant 
nation  set  forth  on  the  long  road  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  In  re- 
cent years  the  gross  national  product  has 
been  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  6 


percent  per  year.  The  development  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  has  been  es- 
pecially Impressive.  A  5-ycar  economic 
development  plan  was  initiated  in  1962 
which  has  been  effective  in  stimulating 
economic  growth  and  increasing  exports. 
Exports  have  risen  tff  well  over  $100  mil- 
lion per  year.  In  1960  exports  were  only 
$33  million.  The  proportion  of  the  gro-ss 
national  product  contributed  by  second- 
ary industry  has  greatly  increased,  fur- 
thering the  growing  balance  and 
diversity  of  the  industrial  base. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  the  Koreans 
are  making  steady  progress  In  reducing 
their  dependence  upon  outside  source.s 
for  food  grain.  The  7-year  grain  pro- 
duction plan  initiated  this  year  hopes  to 
bring  Korea  to  a  point  of  self-sufBciency 
by  1967. 

In  its  foreign  relations  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  a  loyal  and  generous  mem- 
ber of  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia.  She  maintains  the  largest  army 
among  the  free  nations  of  .Asia.  As  the 
tragic  victim  of  Communist  aggression 
Korea  understands  the  necessity  of 
keeplne  strong  and  cf  supporting  the 
non-Communist  forces  of  Asia. 

The  recent  treaty  normalizing  rela- 
tions with  Japan  is  a  landmark  action 
in  postwar  Asian  affairs  wh*ch  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  b.Dth  nations  and  to 
all  free  nations  of  Asia. 

Since  the  coming  of  independence  17 
years  ago  the  Korean  people  once  again 
have  had  the  opixirtunitv  to  assert  their 
distinctive  national  and  cultural  iden- 
tity. Theirs  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  world  dating  back 
more  than  4.000  yervf  The  people  were 
united  as  a  single  ii;-tion  in  6''9  A.D.  and 
maintained  their  own  rulers  until  foreign 
dcm  nation  came  about  in  1010. 

The  date  Augu::;t  15,  which  the  Ko- 
reans celebrate  as  a  national  holiday,  i.^ 
bIsi  the  date  when  Japane.se  occupation 
ended  m  1945  But  ihis  event  merely 
paved  the  way  for  another  period  of  for- 
eign control  in  the  north  and  the  un- 
natural division  of  this  ancient  land. 

The  Republic  of  South  Korea  exem- 
plifies the  striving  of  many  peoples  for 
progress  in  freedom.  We  regret  that  the 
people  of  the  north  are  denied  this  op- 
portunity. I  wish  all  the  people  of 
Korea  well  and  hope  that  one  day  they 
m.Ry  all  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  unity. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bonner  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
Fountain  I ,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  accotmt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  i ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoN'ABLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  ofBclHl 
business  as  a  member  of  the  Sunev 
Panel  of  NASA  0\erslgiit  Subcommittee. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legt:- 
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lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feichan,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton), for  15  minutes,  on  September  2. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton), for  15  minutes,  on  September  3. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Welt- 
NER),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  pormisHlon  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McEvven  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  during  general  de- 
b:ne  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Harris  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  by  him  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  this  afternoon  on  the  high-speed 
groimd  transportation  bill  and  to  include 
a  letter. 

Mr.  GUBNEY. 

Mr.  Hanna, 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morton  i  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneou.";  matter: ) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bates. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weltner  1  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  MtJLTER. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Moohheao. 

Mr.  GiLLIGAN. 
Mr.  WOLFP. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  511.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Gorg.Ts  Memorial  Laboratory. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tnily  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
si?ned  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1044.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk. State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  In  the 
city  of  Norfolk.  State  of  Virginia,  in  exchange 
for  certain  other  lands:  and 

HR.  10342.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Honor- 
able Prances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  accept 
the  award  of  Offlcler  In  the  French  National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H-J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  University 
of  Texas  for  the  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
Presidential  Archival  Depository,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m  )  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, September  3,  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  exec- 
utive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1B43.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, transmlltl.ng  annual  report  of  the  Bank 
for  the  12  months  ended  June  30.  196B.  pur- 
suant to  section  9  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1544.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  and  list  of 
persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-885  (8  U.S.C.  1254(a)(2)):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1545.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nat,iu*alizat!on  Service,  U.S 
Dep.irt.ment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
of  visa  petitions  approved,  according  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  petitions  first  preference 
classification,  pursuant  to  section  204(c)  of 
liie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

1546.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Juistlce,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1547.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  ente.-ed  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States;  to  the 
Contmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1548.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration ond  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deirortatlon.  and  a  list 
of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-885  (8  VS.C.  1254(a)(1)):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1549.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  OlBce  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  letter  chang- 
ing the  watershed  project  for  Rock  Creek, 
Okla..  from  not  more  than  4.000  acre-feet  of 
total  capacity  to  a  total  capacity  in  excess  of 
4,000  acre-feet;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows;  ' 

Mr.  CEIXER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
A    report    on    State    taxation    of    Interstate 


commerce  (Rept.  No,  952).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Conamittee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R,  9827.  A  bill  to  provide  fel- 
lowships for  graduate  study  leading  to  a 
master's  degree  or  doctor's  degree  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolteachers  and 
those  who  tram,  guide,  or  supervise  such 
teachers;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  953). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  10622.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  Federal  sabbatical  program  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching  In  the  Nation's  "ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  954) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PASSAL'VN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R.  10B7I.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foi'elgn  assistance  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No,  955),  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RE.'JOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUNOATE;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HK.  1389  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Col.  Philip  L,  Vetrone.  US.  Army;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  949).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  4911.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Col.  J.ack  F.  Orcnd:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  950).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Loneta  Hackney;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  951).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILL.?  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIGQS: 

H.R.  10B53.  A  bill  to  amend  the  rules  per- 
taining to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  by  requiring  the  display 
thereof  whenever  the  flag  of  a  State,  or  of  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  flag  or 
pennant  of  a  society  Is  displayed:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 

HR,  10854.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  position 
placement  and  seniority  rights  for  postal 
field  service  employees  engaged  In  mall  op- 
erations which  are  reduced  or  discontinued: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

BvMr.PARBSTEIN: 

H  R,  10855,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  it  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mlf^ee  on  Public  Works, 
By  Mr.  GILBERT : 

H  R.  10856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
li.=hment  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ABalrs. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN : 

H.R.  10857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation   Act  of   1964  to   provide   for 
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.additional    technological    research:    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  McCarthy  : 

H  R  10858  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees ond  travelers  upon  rallro.ids  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon",  approved  March  4.  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  MORRISON ; 
H.  R.  10859.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period:   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10860.  A  bin  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  public  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forelen  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  10861.  A  bill  protecting  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families  from 
threatening  and  harassing  communications: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  10862.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
tJnit^d  States  Code  to  establish  a  program 
t:i(  group  life  insurance  which  shall  be  pro- 
vided hy    private   insurance    companies    for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
on  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans* Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
HR.  10883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4.  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HR  10864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  release  of  lien 
where  the  liability  for  estate  tax  Is  fully 
satisfied;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  OHAHA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  10865.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Federal 
Employees*  Compensation  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educiiiio.i  3r\t  Laljor. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJJ.  10866.  A  bill   to  create  the   Freedom 
Commission  and   the   Freedom   Academy  to 
research  and  develop  an  Integrated,  opera- 
tional science  to  win  the  nonmllltary  part  of 
the   global    struggle    between    freedom    and 
communism  and  to  train  Government  per- 
sonnel,   private    citizens,    and    foreign    na- 
tionals in  this  science;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  W*HITE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  1086".  A  bill  to  establish  the  Midland- 
Odessa  Division  of  the  Western  District  of 
Texas;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R,   10871    A  bill  malting  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  852.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  653.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MULTER; 
H  Con.  Ees.  471.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing support  of  Congress  for  the  World 
Conference  on  World  Peace  Tlirough  Law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  DYAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  472.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AlIairB. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H   Con.  Ees.  473.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H  Con.  Res.  474.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreiglf  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  475.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. " 
By  Mr.  MOORHE.AD ; 
H   Con.  Res.  476.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res-  477.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recogn.ae  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Foreign  Affairs 
Bv  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res  478.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res  479    Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H  Con.  Res.  480.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   TODD: 
H   Con.  Res.  481.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H   Con.  Res.  482.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  483.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  484.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY; 
H.  Con.  Res.  485,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  tne  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  486.  Concurrent  resolution  n 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  ' 
By   Mr.   CEDERBERG: 
H.  Res    564.  Resolution   to  authorize   the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to    Investigate    the    migratory    farm    labor 
situation  in  Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules,  

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res.  565  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  HJi.  8330  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  delete  th" 
loyalty  oath  and  criminal  disclosure  pro- 
visions;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.Res.  566.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10622  to 
establish  a  Federal  sabbatical  program  ui 
Improve  the  quality  of  teaching  In  the  Nii- 
tlon's  elementary  or  secondary  schools:  lo 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  567.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  10238  to  provide 
labor  standards  for  certain  persons  employed 
by  Federal  contractors  to  furnish  services 
to  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H  Res.  568.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9627  to  provide 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  leading  to  a 
master's  degree  or  doctor*8  degree  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  and 
those  who  train,  guide,  or  supervise  such 
teachers;    to   the  Committee  on   Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  Tule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv    Mr.    CLEVENGEH: 
H.R.  io868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Shanahan;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HOLLAND: 
H  R   10869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jadwiea 
Dednarska;      to     the     Committee     on     ths 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    NEDZI: 
HR.  10870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Stante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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St.  Francis  General  Hospital  Centennial 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENiNsytVAKtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2.  1965 

Mr    MOORHE.'U3.     Mr.  Speaker,   100 

year.5  ago  a  group  of  Franciscan  sisters 
established,  in  a  small  frame  house  In 
Pittsburgh,  a  badly  needed  hospital. 
Fiom  that  meager  tieglnnlng  has  gro'H'n 


the  present  great  medical  center — St. 
Francis  General  Hospital. 

A  larger  frame  structure  was  renovated 
to  accommodate  30  patients  in  1866  and 
in  1868  a  charter  was  granted.  In  1871 
was  dedicated  a  stone  building  as  St. 
Francis  continued  to  grow.  Since  then  a 
number  of  improvements  have  been 
made:  a  new  addition  in  1891,  a  renova- 
tion of  the  entire  hospital  in  1897,  con- 
struction of  a  powerplant  and  laundry  in 
1907.  a  north  wing  in  1910.  a  laboratory 
in  1917.  the  school  of  nursing  building 
in  1930  and  the  south  wine  in  1960. 

On  September  10  this  year.  St.  Francis 
will  Ijegln,  with  appropriate  ceremonies 


Including  dedication  of  a  time  capsule, 
its  centennial  year.  A  record  of  out- 
standing service  and  charity  has  made 
St.  Francis  one  of  the  Nation  s  great  hos- 
pitals. 

St.  Francis  was  one  of  the  first  general 
hospitals  In  this  country  to  establish  a 
department  of  psychiatry  as  an  Integral 
ditlslon. 

General  patient  admissions  last  year 
numbered  20.014,  personnel  1,576. 

St.  Francis  has  the  largest  number  of 
beds  In  the  Pittsburgh-AUegheny  County 
area,  the  average  number  being  782,  not 
counting  bassinets. 


September  2,  1965 

It  Is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  salute 
St.  Francis  and  Its  staff  memtiers  and 
all  those  who  preceded  them  for  their 
work  In  building  this  hospital  to  its  pres- 
ent preeminence. 

I  am  sure  that  my  successor  as  Con- 
gressman 100  years  from  now  t^-ill  be  able 
to  salute  St.  Francis  General  Hospital 
again  for  a  second  century  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Legislative  Sourcebook  of  the  State 
of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaeues  in  the  U.S.  Congress  the  legisla- 
tive sourcebook  of  the  State  of  California, 
a  scholarly  work  published  by  a  noted 
veteran  California  legislator,  the  Hon- 
orable Don  A.  Allen,  Sr. 

Assemblyman  Allen  recently  released 
the  long-awaited  sourcebook  authored  by 
him.  This  sourcebook  was  printed  and 
'Dound  In  a  stiff  back  cover  because  of 
tlie  unprecedented  demand  for  his  earlier 
sourcebook  on  the  California  legislature 
from  1849  to  1962.  The  record  will  show 
that  over  30,000  copies  of  the  fragmen- 
tary document  have  been  released  to  li- 
braries, schools,  and  other  sources. 

In  resixinse  to  the  expression  of  such 
keen  interest,  Allen  stated  he  has  now 
expanded  what  was  originally  an  histori- 
cal listing  of  legislators  and  districts  into, 
the  first  formation  in  1849:  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  history  of  reapportion- 
ment In  California:  the  record  of  tho.«e 
legislators  who  have  served  the  State  so 
well:  a  history  of  the  changes  in  the  leg- 
islative districts  with  related  population 
figures;  systematic  data  on  committee 
chairmanships  and  legislative  turnover; 
and  bibliographies  on  reapportionment 
and  the  California  Legislature,  which  to- 
gether represent  the  finest  single  set  of 
carpfuUy  screened  and  well-documented 
bibliographies  presently  In  existence  on 
these  subjects. 

This  idea  of  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  history  of  the  legislature  first  came 
to  liim  In  1940  when  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Assembly  Factfinding  Committee 
on  Govcrnmenlal  Efficiency  and  Econ- 
omy. His  interest  in  this  subject  contin- 
ued in  the  intervening  years,  from  his 
departure  in  1947,  when  he  was  elected 
10  the  city  coimcU  in  Los  Angeles,  until 
his  return  In  June  1956. 

Realizing  the  great  changes  that  had 
ta.ken  place  during  his  years  of  absence 
from  the  legislative  halls,  he  undertook 
a  series  of  endeavors  which  have  led  to 
this  cuiTent  project,  commencing  with  a 
number  of  memoranda  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  legislature.  Soon  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, libraries,  and  scholars  from 
various  colleges  and  universities  were 
asking  for  so  many  copies  that  multilith- 
ing  and  other  more  informal  printing 


processes  became  inadequate  to  supply 
the  demand. 

There  has  been  so  much  assistance 
rendered  to  liim  in  the  preparation  of 
this  legislative  sourcebook,  as  well  as  with 
the  earlier  version,  much  of  which  work 
lias  been  done  by  State  employees  and 
some  of  his  personal  employees  that  he 
has  w*aived  all  question  of  royalties. 
Therefore,  this  book  is  a  labor  of  love 
with  no  monetai*y  gain  whatsoever. 

The  cost  of  this  book  has  been  held  to 
a  minimum  of  $3  per  copy.  There  will  be 
no  free  distribution. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  newly  printed 
foi-mat  of  this  volume  w*ill  provide  a 
more  permanent  record  of  liis  research 
and  should  facilitate  its  use  by  the  legis- 
lature, the  scholarly  community,  and  the 
general  public. 


Labor  Day,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J,  GURNEY 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Labor 
Day,  one  of  our  major  national  hoUdays, 
sprang  from  quiet  beginnings.  It  was  in 
1894  that  President  Cleveland  signed  the 
bill  making  it  a  holiday  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  territories  Now  e^ei-y 
State  sets  aside  a  September  day  to  honor 
all  those  who  work. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  fitting 
way  to  honor  the  men  and  w*omen  of  our 
history  whose  toil  made  us  the  gieat  Na- 
tion that  we  are.  Ncr  can  we  more  suit- 
ably salute  the  workers  of  today  whose 
efforts  continue  to  make  us  what  we  are. 
.\t  the  anvils  and  the  desks,  the  plows 
and  the  typewriters,  the  drawing  boards 
and  the  powersaws,  the  test  tubes  and 
the  blackboards,  the  steering  wheels  and 
the  cash  registers,  are  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  clothe  us,  feed  us.  protect 
us.  Inform  us.  entertain  us  and  provide 
our  needs  and  wants.  Our  entire  herit- 
age is  the  fruit  of  their  labor. 

It  took  work  to  build  the  Nation:  it  had 
to  be  settled,  explored,  cultivated,  built 
upon,  freed,  governed,  and  maintained. 
The  lot  of  the  men  who  did  the  work  was 
not  always  an  easy  one 

As  we  matured  and  grew,  the  problems 
of  our  workifipmen,  like  those  of  their 
brothers  around  the  world  brought  on  a 
workingmen's  revolution.  Men  joined 
together  for  strength  to  bargain  with 
their  employer.  They  fought — literal- 
ly— to  obtain  fair  treatment  and  fair  play 
for  their  work. 

Gaining  strength  as  it  advanced,  the 
union  movement  brought  legislation  to 
support  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  union 
movement  has  been  among  the  greatest 
economic  factors  In  the  forward,  upward 
progress  of  this  Nation. 

Higher  wages,  increased  purchasing 
power,  better  and  healthier  working 
conditions  and  shorter  houis,  have  all 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  stand- 


ard of  liring  we  now  enjoy  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  tries  to  achieve.  It  is  great- 
ly to  the  credit  of  the  worklngmcn  that 
we  have  l>ecome  Uie  prosperous  Nation 
we  are. 

Our  free  workers  have  long  been  our 
pride  and  the  place  of  the  worker  a  proud 
one.  For  in  America  it  has  never  been 
a  sign  of  class  or  status  not  to  have  to 
work.  The  worklngman  who  provides 
for  himself  and  his  family  has  long  been 
among  the  American  heroes. 

As  I  think  over  the  historj*  of  labor  in 
the  United  St.ates  there  comes  to  mind 
the  men  and  groups  who  have  fought  to 
make  the  dream  a  reality — the  leaders, 
the  writers,  the  public  oiEcials  who  added 
their  words  and  deeds  to  the  effort. 

I  think  of  the  men  and  groups  who 
were  instrumental  in  seeing  legislation  to 
benefit  labor  become  law.  And  I  look 
with  pride  upon  the  part  my  own  Re- 
publican Party  has  played  during  the 
century  of  its  existence.  It  was  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  established  in  1868 
tlie  first  8-hour  day  for  Government 
workers,  setting  the  pace  for  all  industry. 
In  1884  it  was  the  GOP  which  established 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  elevated 
it  to  a  Cabinet-level  Department  in  1913. 

Tlie  union  movement  was  endorsed  In 
the  GOP's  1898  platform  and  the  same 
year  tlie  Republican-sponsored  Erdman 
Act  was  passed,  prohibiting  management 
from  firing  workers  for  union  member- 
ship. In  1926  the  Republicans  enacted 
the  railway  labor  law.  still  used  as  a 
model  for  settling  labor  management 
problems. 

The  GOP  outlawed  yellow-dog  con- 
tract.s  under  the  Norris-La  Guardia  .^ct 
and  prohibited  indiscriminate  injunc- 
tions and  strikes. 

Republicans  have  traditionally  fought 
for  the  rights  of  tlie  individual  workers 
and  for  the  dignity  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  contributes  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation  through  his  work. 

Americans  have  never  looked  down 
upon  a  good  day's  work,  nor  have  they 
been  afraid  to  do  their  part.  Tills  Is 
why  we  are  a  great  and  free  nation. 


Federal    Government    and    Nevada: 
Partneri  in  Crime   and  Vice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   KEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE.'^RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2,  1965 

Ml*.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  gambling  m  the  State  of  Nevada. 
During  the  last  few  months,  I  have  been 
describing  the  estimated  extent  of  illegal 
gambling  in  States  where  all  gambling 
but  parimutuel  betting  is  illegal.  Ne- 
vada as  is  common  knowledge,  is  the 
State  where  gambling  is  a  legal  and 
flourishing  industr>*.  Directly  and  indi- 
rectly, gambling  revenues  are  essential 
to  Nevada's  prosperity  as  they  are  to  no 
other  State. 
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Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  In 
Nevada  came  to  a  modest  S5  million.  It 
Is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  total 
amount  gambled  in  Nevada  each  year 
comes  to.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
profits  of  the  gambling  casinos  are  vast. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  this  money  finds 
its  way  into  mob  treasuries.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  legalize  gambling. 
Even  legal  gambling  can  still  bankroll 
the  mob  if  not  controlled  absolutely.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  the  answer  is  gov- 
ernment-run gambling. 

To  thl.5  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  bring  gam- 
bling under  Government  auspices  via  the 
technique  of  a  national  lottery. 
Throughout  Europe,  the  lottery  device 
has  proven  itself  not  only  as  a  money- 
raiser,  but  as  a  device  for  removing  one 
of  the  greatest  financial  mainstays  of 
organized  crime,  thus  striking  at  crime 
Itself. 


Chrysler  Dedicates  Belvidere  Assembly 
Plant— The  Nation's  Newest  and  Most 
Modern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    IIXI.S0I5 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Sepff  mber  2.  1965 

Mr,  McCIORY.  Mr.  Spenker.  Mon- 
day. September  13.  is  a  red  letter  day 
m'the  12th  District  of  Illinois  for  it  is  on 
that  day  that  a  great  new  Chrysler  Coi-p. 
plant  will  be  dedicated  at  Belvidere. 
Boone  County.  111.  In  addition  to  the 
•act  that  this  is  the  first  Chrysler  plant 

0  be  located  in  r.Unoi.<;.  ir  is  the  most 
modem  and  most  efficient  automobile 
assembly  plant  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recall  the  en- 
tire success  story  of  the  Cho'sler  Corp. 
This  story  has  been  chronicled  frequent- 
ly during  the  past  several  years.  How- 
ever, the  S50  million  which  this  coipo- 
ration  is  investing  to  manvifacture  new 
Plymouth  and  Dodge  pT5.senger  cars  on 
a  250-acre  tract  in  Beividere  is  impres- 
sive evidence  of  the  success  story  of  the 
Chn-sler  Corp.  during  this  decade  of  the 
1960-3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  formal  opening 
date  of  its  plant  on  September  13.  Chry- 
sler will  have  approximately  1,400  new 
employees  at  Belvidere.  Within  a  year 
it  is  expected  that  more  than  2,000  em- 
ployees will  find  work  in  this  great  indus- 
trial complex.  Within  several  years  the 
plant  may  engage  as  many  as  5,000  em- 
ployees in  the  production  of  new  automo- 
biles on  a  two-shift  operation  with  an 
output  of  960  cars  per  day  or  more  than 
200,000  passenger  cars  per  year.  The 
total  payroll  from  such  a  full  operation 
would  exceed  .?30  million  annually. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
factors  which  contributed  to  Chrysler's 
decision  to  locate  Its  new  plant  in  this 
area  of  our  Nation.    First  and  foremost. 

1  am  Informed  that  the  Chrysler  rep- 
resentatives liked  the  people  they  met 
and    the    prospective    employees    with 


whom  they  visited  as  they  searched  for 
the  plant  location.  Second,  of  course, 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  found  that  Belvidere 
was  convenient  to  many  of  the  suppliers 
who  produce  component  parts  for  their 
finished  products.  Third,  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  were  conducive  to  this 
move  with  rail  transportation  available 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  motor  transporta- 
tion on  the  great  Illinois  toll  road  and 
other  major  highways. 

Favorable  State  and  local  tax  laws 
were  another  important  element  as  were, 
first,  the  climate,  second,  the  opportunity 
for  expansion,  third,  suitable  schools,  and 
fourth,  adequate  community  services 
available  to  the  industrial,  business,  and 
residential  properties  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mind  adding  that 
the  advent  of  Chrysler  Corp.  to  the  12th 
District  has  set  off  an  economic  boom 
iii  Belvidere  and  Boone  County  as  well 
as  in  the  surrounding  counties.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  real  estate  market  and  retail 
business  in  Belvidere  has  been  fantastic. 
The  community  enthusiasm  In  support 
of  this  great  development  has  been 
heartening  to  all  and  bespeaks  well  the 
future  cordiality  which  is  bound  to  pre- 
vail between  Chrj'sler  Corp.  and  its  em- 
ployees on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other 
residents  of  the  community  where 
Chrysler  is  located. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commena  first 
of  all  the  president  of  the  Chrysler  Coip., 
Mr.  Lynn  Townsend.  He  has  provided 
the  ki".d  r.f  executive  le.Tder.''hlp  and 
qualities  of  citizen  responsibility  which 
contribute  to  keep  American  industry  In 
tiie  forefront.  These  individual  charac- 
teristics of  Lynn  Town.'^end  are  recog- 
nized throughout  our  land  and  the  en- 
tire free  world.  .Such  other  Chrysler 
Corp,  executives  as  Virgil  E.  Boyd,  group 
vice  president;  Robert  Anderson,  group 
vice  president;  and  Joseph  P.  Kcrigan. 
vice  president  and  group  executive,  have 
directed  and  will  continue  to  oversee  op- 
erations in  the  Belvidere  plant  as  well  as 
in  other  Chrysler  plants.  They  are  en- 
t.tled  to  a  generous  share  of  the  commen- 
dations directed  to  the  Chr/sler  Corp. 
management. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wjuld  like  to  make  par- 
ticular mention  of  James  G,  Shepherd, 
the  plant  manager  at  Belvidere.  Jim 
Shepherd  has  seen  tills  S50  million  plant 
rise  from  a  cornfield  to  the  great  and 
complex  structure  wh;ch  it  is  today.  I 
visited  the  plant  with  him  several  months 
ago  before  the  assembly  line  had  started 
to  operate  and  before  most  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  had  been  in- 
stalled. Jim  Shepherd  makes  his  home 
in  Belvidere,  and  he  has  lived  and  will 
continue  to  live  with  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  this  enormous  plant.  He 
is  one  who  has  shouldered  great  respon- 
sibility and  upon  whom  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Chrysler  Corp."s  operations  In 
Belvidere  will  depend. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  identify  and 
enumerate  all  of  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  this  great  industrial  es- 
tablishment to  the  12th  District  of  Illi- 
nois. However,  in  recalling  the  events 
leading  to  the  location  of  the  Chrj-sler 
plant  in  Belvidere.  it  seems  important 
to  mention  the  early  interest  of  Mr.  Ben 


Heineman.  chairman  of  the  Chicago  i 
North  Western  Railway,  in  this  loca- 
tion. I  would  also  like  to  recall  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  Fred  Shappert, 
publisher  of  the  Belvidere  Daily  Repub- 
lican and  a  leading  engineer  and  bridge 
builder  in  Belvidere;  WilUam  Frcek, 
city  attorney  of  Belvidere:  Robert  Mac- 
Gruder,  executive  secretary  of  the  Belvi- 
dere Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  many 
persons  in  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mayor  Lester  Cunningham 
who  has  served  as  mayor  of  Belvidere 
during  the  entire  period,  together  with 
the  members  of  the  Belvidere  City  Coun- 
cil, has  provided  full  cooperation  from 
the  time  this  Chrysler  plant  was  first 
proposed  back  in  1903. 

I  am  informed  that  Gov.  Otto  Kerncr, 
of  Illinois,  will  be  present  on  the  occasion 
of  this  plant  dedication,  as  will  many 
other  State  and  local  public  officials  and 
civic  leaders.  To  them  and  to  all  of  us 
who  reside  in  and  serve  the  people  cf 
Illinois,  this  new  Chrysler  plant  is  a  great 
tribute. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  tribute 
on  this  occasion  is  to  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ican business — the  great  private  enter- 
pri.se  system — and  to  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  will  work  and  pro- 
duce in  this  plant,  those  who  belong  to 
management  and  to  labor;  for  we  are  all 
part  of  the  system  of  individual  freedom 
and  private  enterprise  which  has  inspired 
our  Nation  to  great  IndustriaV  social. 
economic,  and  spiritual  heights.  To  the 
executives,  to  the  shareholders,  to  the 
men  on  the  assembly  line,  to  the  engi- 
neers, to  the  designers,  to  the  many 
women  employees,  to  the  supervisors  and 
managers,  to  the  maintenance  men,  to 
the  advertising  agencies,  to  the  dealers, 
and  especially  to  the  customers — indeed, 
to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  and  opening  of  this 
plaiit — I  extend  warm  and  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  message  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  to  those 
citizens  of  the  Nation  who  will  see  these 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  v.hich  assures 
freedom,  and  to  the  men  and  women 
v.lio.  under  this  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
individually  and  in  joint  and  coiTJorate 
enterprises  rise  to  such  greatness  as  Is 
characterized  by  Chrysler  Corp.  in  its 
new  industrial  plant  at  Belvidere.  m. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  conducting  informal  discussions 
with  members  of  the  American  business 
community  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain 
if  the  cost  of  the  widespread  use  of  trad- 
ing stamps  is  coming  out  of  the  pockei- 
t>ook  of  the  consumer.    Today,  Mr,  Eu- 
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gene  R.  Beem,  vice  president  of  the 
.Sperry  it  Hutchinson  Co..  made  a  radio 
statement  questioning  my  motives  in 
conducting  this  inquiry. 

I  will  not  be  bought  off.  I  will  not  bow 
to  threats  or  pressure  nor  will  Mr- Beem 's 
name  calling  deter  me  from  my  avowed 
purpose  of  protecting  the  housewife 
against  the  misleading  tactics  of  some 
trading  stamp  companies.  As  for  pre- 
senting a  biased  view  of  ti'ading  stamps, 
ye."!,  perhaps  I  have  a  bias — I  am  biased 
in  favor  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Beem  obviously  cannot,  make  this 
claim — for  he  is  employed  by  the  S.  &  H. 
stamp  company  to  play  with  figures  that 
tug  at  the  pui-se  strings  of  the  American 
housewife. 

In  the  past  I  have  represented  retail 
organizations  who  have  distributed 
•stamps  and  also  those  who  do  not  dis- 
tribute any  stamps.  If  he  charges  that 
I  am  currently  employed  it  Is  either  a 
blatant  lie  and  would  lead  me  to  serlou.sly 
question  any  flguies  he  has  issued  or  he 
is  so  behind  the  news  as  the  outdated  In- 
formation the.stamp  companies  are  pass- 
ing out  to  justify  their  spurious  claims. 
I  have  given  up  all  my  business  Interests. 

For  over  25  years  I  was  engaged  in  the 
marketing  business  and  because  of  this 
I  know  where  to  look  for  some  of  the 
bodies.  Among  others  my  organization 
dealt  with  many  stamp  companies.  The 
more  I  look  into  this  picture,  the  more 
I  find  facts  the  stamp  companies  would 
like  to  remain  burled. 


Ohio — The   Blue  Ash   Airport 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  amiounced 
a  gi-ant  of  S727,180  to  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati to  create  a  year-round,  executive- 
type  airport  on  property  the  city  owns 
in  the  Blue  Ash,  Ohio,  area.  This  grant 
,^hould  prove  to  be  of  very  great  benefit 
to  the  citizens  of  Blue  Ash  and  Greater 
Cincinnati, 

I  speak  on  the  subject  today  because 
of  its  impoi'tance  to  our  community  and 
because  I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  would  like  to  know  what  the 
creation  of  this  kind  of  airpoit.  with  con- 
tiguous recreational  and  industrial  park 
facilities,  could  mean  to  many  similar 
communities  throughout  the  Nation.  As 
all  of  us  know,  our  Nation  is  growing 
economically  In  what  I  caU  20th  century 
industries — these  developed  by  Im- 
proved technology  which  require  skilled 
labor  and  modem  20th  century  air  and 
sround  transportation  systems. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  FAA  offices  in  late 
July  1965,  I  stre-ssed  to  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam McKee  I  retired  i  Administrator  of 
the  FAA.  Mr.  Cole  Morrow.  Director  of 
Airports  Service,  FAA.  and  Mr.  Edward 
Sllmpson.  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Congressional  Relations,  that  the  Blue 
Ash.  Ohio,  airport  site  bad  unique  facili- 


ties for  a  test-tube  study  of  what  could 
be  done  with  an  area  which  had  great 
possibilities  for  the  location  of  20th  cen- 
tury Industries.  The  lands  owned  by  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  amount  to  nearly  1.500 
acres.  In  that  space  will  be  located  the 
airport,  an  industrial  park,  a  recrea- 
tional area,  and  pleasant  residential 
properties.  It  is  located  in  a  rail  and 
interstate  road  complex,  and  in  the  path 
of  industrial  expansion  proceeding  to 
the  north  of  Hamilton  County.  All  of 
these  facilities  and  lands,  if  properly 
used,  should  produce  a  model  of  eco- 
nomic development  which  could  be  cop- 
ied across  the  Nation. 

For  the  benefit  and  study  of  the  citi- 
zens of  my  community  and  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  explain  fully  the 
use  of  the  FAA  grant. 

First.  The  proposed  airport  would  be 
an  executive-tSTe  airport  and  not  a  com- 
mercial airport.  Small  company  and 
private  planes  would  use  the  airport,  but 
not  large,  commercial  passenger  planes. 

Second.  The  proposed  airport  would 
not  be  much  different  than  the  present 
ail-port.  Currently  the  Blue  Ash  Airpori 
is  a  secondary,  turfed  airport,  which  is 
unusable  for  most  of  the  time  between 
early  November  and  late  April  because 
the  ground  is  unsuitable  for  landing. 
Private  owners  and  corporations  find  it 
neces.sary  to  move  their  planes  to  Lunken 
Airport  during  that  period,  causing  In- 
convenience and  expense. 

The  grant  would  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  a  4,000*foot  concrete  runway, 
along  with  taxiways.  sewering,  and  im- 
provements of  land  near  the  airport. 
Thus  a  year-round  airport  will  be 
created. 

Third.  The  new  runway,  if  built, 
should  greatly  assist  the  safety  of  the 
residents  of  Blue  Ash. 

The  cui-rent  east-west  runway  has  con- 
.sistently  caused  concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  residents  near  it.  because  planes 
using  It  now  must  come  over  residential 
areas  on  their  landings  and  takeolTs. 
The  new  southwest-northeast  runway 
which  will  be  constructed  will  permit 
over  90  percent  of  takeoITs  and  landings 
to  occur  over  an  area  coveied  by  express- 
ways and  railroad  tracks  and  property, 
which  will  endanger  no  residential  areas. 
Because  the  wind  blows  from  the  north- 
east only  10  percent  of  the  time,  land- 
ings into  the  wind  from  the  southwest 
will  seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do.  they 
will  be  made  over  a  clear  zone  of  over 
3.500  feet  in  length  and  considerable 
width,  which  consists  of  propo.sed  golf 
course  properties. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  no  costs  to  the 
village  of  Blue  Ash.  Matching  funds  to 
the  Federal  grant  will  be  made  by  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  in  the  amount  of  over 
S727.000.  which  will  take  the  form  of  the 
supplying  of  the  land  for  the  airport-. 

Fifth.  Some  residents  have  expressed 
concern  that  such  an  airport  would  pre- 
vent the  development  of  a  community 
college  on  the  Blue  Ash  properties  be- 
cause of  the  noise  affecting  academic 
studies.  Their  fears  are  unfounded,  be- 
cause representatives  from  the  board  of 
regents,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and 
sound  engineers  have  already  tested  out 
this  problem,  and  find  that  aircraft  noise 


will  be  no  problem  to  the  development  of 
a  community  college.  If  such  a  college  is 
placed  elsewhere  in  Hamilton  County,  it 
will  be  because  of  other  reasons  entirely. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  advantageous  for  an 
airport  to  be  so  close  to  a  community 
college,  for  today  many  professors  are 
flying  from  the  larger  campuses  to  the 
smaller  campuses  for  classes.  Tlie  Ohio 
Stat*  University  has  a  regular  commut- 
ing system  for  such  purposes. 

What  are  the  advantages  which  should 
accrue  to  the  Greater  Cincinnati  area 
as  a  result  of  this  grant? 

First.  A  problem  which  has  remained 
unsolved  for  over  15  years  Is  now  solved. 
Conflicting  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the 
airport,  disagreements  among  village, 
city,  and  coimty  officials  have  been  re- 
solved. The  bonds  sold  by  the  city  over 
these  years,  and  upon  which  it  has  paid 
a  large  amount  of  interest,  will  be  paid 
by  the  sale  of  the  lands  not  used  for  the 
airport. 

The  total  land  area  Involved  consists 
of  some  1.535  acres.  Two-thirds  of  this 
land  will  be  sold,  and  one-third  retained 
for  airport  use.  Of  the  land  that  will 
be  sold,  it  is  probable  that  two-thirds  will 
be  zoned  for  industrial  use  as  an  indus- 
trial park,  and  one-third  will  be  zoned 
residential.  Such  zoning  will  be  done  by 
local  authorities.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  the  Federal  Government  grant  and 
responsibility  is  only  for  ais-port  con- 
struction, and  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  eventual  nonaiiport  land  uses. 

Second.  The  selling  of  land  for  in- 
dustrial and  residential  land  use  should 
add  a  large  amoimt  of  taxable  property 
to  the  Blue  Ash  tax  rolls,  which  In  turn 
should  provide  for  improved  municipal 
and  education  services.  Hangars  and 
other  buildings  built  by  whatever  public 
authority  will  manage  the  airport  are 
also  taxable,  and  revenues  will  come  to 
Blue  Ash  from  those  sources. 

Third.  A  large  number  of  Jobs  of  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  categories  should  be 
created  in  the  Blue  Ash  area  by  the  in- 
flux of  industry  into  the  industrial  park. 
Greater  Cincinnati,  and  the  Blue  Ash 
area  as  well,  would, benefit  by  Increased 
industrial  job  availability.  Additionally, 
airport  services  will  require  manpower 
for  operation. 

Fourth.  The  kind  of  industry  coming 
into  the  area  as  a  result  of  the  airport 
will  be  of  the  modern  light  industrial 
type,  which  would  not  bring  with  it  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  which 
accompany  basic  heavy  indt^stry.  Addi- 
tionally, if  properly  zoned  and  regulated, 
the  industrial  park  can  become  a  pleas- 
ant addition  to  the  community. 

Fifth,  Those  progressive  industries 
which  would  settle  in  the  industrial  park 
around  the  airport  would  add  to  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  community  and  would 
have  great  capacity  for  growth.  It  has 
been  proved  time  and  time  again  that 
those  management  groups  willing  to  use 
company  planes  arc  also  those  which  are 
progressive  and  creative. 

Sixth.  A  large  recreational  area,  either 
municipally  owned  or  leased  to  private 
operators,  will  be  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  airport.  An  18-hole  golf  course 
and  a  par  3  golf  course  will  be  con- 
structed there,  replacing  the  course  lost 
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10  area  residents  because  of  recent  ex- 
pressway construction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  now  the  community, 
including  the  business  and  civic  leaders 
who  have  looked  forward  to  this  airport 
for  so  lone,  will  now  band  together  to 
plan  for  rapid  maximum  development  ol 
the  lands. 


Ella  Gale's  "$$$  and  Sense" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'1? 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2,  1965 
Mr.  MtTLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deem 
it  a  privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
uur  colleasrues.  a  new  book.  Ella  Gale's 
SSS  and  Sense— Your  Complete  Guide 
to  Wise  Buying."  with  a  preface  by  that 
great  Senator,  Philip  A.  H,\rt,  of 
Michigan. 

The  book  is  of  unusual  interest  not 
•only  because  it  covers  a  subject  dear  to 
thp  heart  of  evei-y  Congressman — econ- 
Limy  and  how  to  stretch  the  dollar — but 
btcau.-e  it  is  the  subject  of  concern  to 
every  man  and  woman  who  over  the 
years  has  felt  the  pinch  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

Wje  try  to  provide  our  families  with 
the  good  things  of  life— improve  our 
.standard  of  living — give  our  childien  the 
best  possible  education — but  the  task  be- 
comes increasingly  burdensome  not  only 
because  so  many  things  cost  so  much  but 
because  our  system  of  marketing  makes 
it  more  and  more  difBcult  to  make  in- 
telligent choices.  Writing  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  preface  to  the  book.  Senator 
Hart  says: 

No  reader  of  this  book  needs  to  be  told  o£ 
the  many  triiscrations  consumers  endure  to- 
day. Unfortunately,  we  are  all  too  famUlar 
with  the  new  refrigerator  that  doesn't  freeze, 
as  well  as  the  old — a  car  that  runs  worse 
after  being  repaired— and  the  soap  that 
doesn't  get  clothes  sparkling  white  as  the 
ad  promised. 

The  thorn  on  the  rose  of  our  spectacularly 
high  standard  of  living.  It  seems.  Is  that  as 
the  number  of  the  magnificent  products 
vy.ng  lor  our  purcliaslng  dollar  increases  so 
does  the  difficulty  of  making  wise  buying 
decisions. 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  recommend 
Ella  Gale's  "SSS  and  Sense"  saying: 

That's  why  I  attribute  a  great  value  to 
'■»•»»  and  Sense"  and  the  biislc  Information 
which  Ell.^  Gale  h.is  jammed  Into  it.  The 
whole  gambit  of  purchasing  decision.?  is 
covered  here — and  covered  well,  whether  you 
absorb  one  or  two  new  facts — or  1  or  200 — 
I  would  rate  this  boon  as  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  consumer  education.       , 

Ella  Gale  has  described  well  the  satis- 
faction which  can  be  derived  by  the  in- 
dividual who  knows  that  she  is  spending  her 
money  as  wisely  as  pos.sible.  And.  1  add  a 
loud  "Amen". 

I  add  a  second  loud  "Amen"  and  I 
would  tell  you  that  I  have  known  Ella 
G.  Roller  who  is  writing  under  her 
maiden  name,  Ella  Gale,  since  1947,  and 
And  she  is  an  expert  who  knows  how  to 
translate  technical  information  into  the 


idiom  of  the  people.  This  she  has  done 
admirably  in  her  new  book.  "S$$  and 
Sense." 

She  takes  such  a  technical  subject  as 
how  to  figure  true  Interest  rates  and  in 
ABC's  writes  so  that  any  housewife  can 
tell  the  true  rates  on  her  installment 
charges.  She  provides  a  new,  easy  cost- 
weight  table,  developed  at  Cornell  IJni- 
versity.  which  the  reader  can  take  into 
the  store  and  use,  to  figure  at  a  glance, 
the  cost  per  pound  of,  say.  a  3-pound 
3'i-ounce  box  of  detergent  selling  for 
74  cents. 

Ella  Gale  believes  that  "the  difference 
between  having  money  and  having  money 
worries  lies  in  good  management  of  what 
you  have."  In  the  chapter  "How  To 
Stretch  Your  Food  Dollar."  she  says: 

If  you  want  to  succeed  m  cutting  food 
bills,  vou  must  read  the  ads.  the  label  and 
comparison  shop.  These  are  your  weapons 
to  protect  your  husband's  hard  earned  858. 
It  takes  ttme  and  patience,  but  as  you  gain 
experience  you'll  develop  speed. 

Writing  on  the  problem  of  deceptive 
packaging.  Ella  Gale  says : 

Let's  concede  that  manufacturers  may 
have  a  problem  Involving  settling  of  pow- 
dered products  such  as  Instant  coffee  and 
cocoQ.  But  what  kind  of  problem  Is  there 
with  box  cookies  or  spaghetti  or  macaroni? 

And,  most  sensibly,  she  asks: 
Why  can't  the  box  be  made  to  fit  the  con- 
tents •   •   '  why  do  some  manufacturers  kid 
us  with  a  puffed  out  package  full  of  hot  olr? 

She  suggests: 

To  make  sure  you  get  the  best  buy  for 
your  monev.  compare  one  brand  with  an- 
other bv  comparing  net  weights  and  prices 
of  each.  Don't  take  lor  granted  that  Identi- 
cal boxes  or  cans  have  the  same  net  contents. 
And.  dont  take  for  granted  that  a  box  or 
bottle  that  looks  bigger  contains  more.  Be 
a  comparison  shopper  to  make  sure  It  pays 
dividends. 

Ella  Gale  gives  practical  money-saving 
tips  on  meat  and  even  tells  when  it  is 
better  for  you  to  select  large,  medium,  or 
small  eggs.  She  also  advises  on  how  to 
save  on  canned  and  frozen  foods,  milk, 
cheese,  cereals.  When  it  comes  to  food, 
you  name  it,  it's  there.  Of  ice  cream  she 
says: 

If  you  buy  a  brsmd  that  tastes  full  of  air. 
switch  to  another  brand.  There  is  no  point 
In  paying  for  extra  air  when  you  can  Inhale 
It  free. 

In  1939  Ella  Gale,  testifying  before  the 
old  Anti-Monopoly  Committee,  known 
then  as  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  pointed  out  that  the 
brand  is  not  necessarily  a  guide  to 
quality  nor  is  the  price.  These  themes 
i-un  throughout  her  book.  She  urges 
that  we  check  the  ads  and  compare 
prices  and  in  "SSS  and  Sense"  gives  her 
own  examples  comparing  actual  prices, 
quality  and  services,  offered  by  discoimt 
houses,  department  stores,  mail-order 
houses,  chain  and  independently  owned 
stores.  She  not  only  tells  how  to  save 
dollars  when  purchasing  household  ap- 
pliances but  give  a  complete  rundown 
on  installation  charges,  operating  costs 
and  how  long  the  appliances  will  last. 
In  addition  to  household  appliances  and 
food,  she  has  fascinating  chapters  on 
clothing,  house  furnishings,  white  sales, 
trading    stamps,    discoimt    stores,    and 


credit  buying.  She  tells  how  you  can 
save  money  and  how  you  can  lose  It  by 
buying  seconds  or  imperfects.  She 
shows  how  a  demonstration  or  floor 
model  can  be  a  good  buy  or  a  poor  risk 
and  she  forecasts  new.  developments  in 
the  exciting  world  of  synthetic  fibers  and 
fabrics.  The  chapter  ".Your  Dream 
Home"  is  of  interest  to  people  in  big 
cities  and  small  towns,  single  people  and 
those  with  families.  It  helps  them  de- 
cide between  the  city,  suburbs,  and 
country,  whether  to  rent,  buy,  or  build 
and  when  a  bargain  is  not  a  bargain. 

Ella  Gale's  "S$S  and  Sense"  makes 
sense  for  men  and  women  who  want  a 
dollar  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  It  is 
Indeed  a  guide  to  wise  buying. 


Father  Janipero  Serra  Honored 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  Serra  Club  of 
Washington  sponsored  a  wreath-laying 
ceremony  at  the  statue  of  Father  Juni- 
pero  Serra  which  stands  in  Statuary  Hall 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  occasion  commemorated  the  181st 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Spanish 
Franciscan  priest  who  has  earned  a  place 
in  American  history  for  his  important 
role  in  developing  California.  It  was 
Father  Sena  who  built  a  chain  of  21 
missions  which  were  centers  of  education 
and  agriculture  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Far  West. 

For  his  achievements,  the  State  of 
California  has  recognized  him  by  setting 
his  statue  In  the  Statuary  Hall  as  one  of 
its  first  and  most  distinguished  citizens. 
The  SeiTa  Club,  a  group  of  Catholic  men 
promoting  vocations  to  the  priesthood, 
have  taken  his  name  and  his  devotion  to 
duty  as  their  guide. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  wreath  laying 
was  the  gentleman  from  California  tMr, 
TALroTTl.  His  remarks  cited  the  inspi- 
ration to  be  gained  from  recalling  Father 
Sena's  life,  and  the  application  which 
his  heritage  may  find  in  modern  times. 
In  order  to  bring  Father  Sena's  ac- 
complishments to  the  attention  of  this 
body.  I  include  Representative  Talcott's 
speech  at  this  point : 
Speech  or  Bust  L.  Tai-cott.  U.S.  CoKGaess- 

Mi\N,    FOR   THE    CEREMONY    COMMEMORXTINC 
THE    181st    ANNIVEKSART    OF   THE   DEATH    OF 

Father  Serra,  Statuary  Hall,  the  Capttoi. 

Reverend  fathers  and  protractors  of  the 
Inspiring  legacy  of  Father  Junlpero  Serra 
each  dally  session  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Is  opened  with  a  reading  from  the 
Scriptures — and  a  prayer — before  any  busi- 
ness is  conducted.  An  Impressive  custom 
which  reminds  us  that  we  are  a  Clirlstlan 
nation. 

Because  we  are  honoring  an  extraordinary 
Christian  and  because  we  are  meeting  In  the 
Capitol  in  tlie  very  room  where  the  House 
of  Representatives  once  met,  1  thought  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  quote  Jeremlun 
chapter  40,  verse  4-.  "Behold,  all  the  land  ;s 
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before  thee:   Whither  It  seemeth  good  and 
convenient  for  thee  to  go.  thither  go." 

Father  Serra's  motto:  "Always  to  go  for- 
ward: never  to  look  back"  may  have  been  the 
inspiration  for  one  of  my  political  heroes. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  when.  In  1816,  he  wrote 
to  John  Adams :  "'I  like  the  dreams  of  the 
future  better  than  the  history  of  the  past" 
An  anniversary  of  death  is  an  appropriate 
lime  for  reviewing  the  past,  but  also  a  pro- 
pitious time  for  surveying  the  future.  Too 
often  men  are  remembered  for  what  they 
wrote,  rather  than  for  their  work.  To  me. 
Father  Serra's  record  of  work  and  accom- 
plishment Is  his  greatest  legacy. 

Pursuing  his  motto,  and  Ills  faith.  Father 
Serra,  In  spite  of  lameness  and  material  pov- 
erty, during  a  brief  span  of  approximately 
15  years,  left  his  indelible  mark  on  the  his- 
tory and  landscape  of  California.  We  honor 
Father  Serra  today  at  a  time  when  an  old 
pride,  and  a  new  emphasis,  should  be  ac- 
corded plain  work. 

His  primary  mission  may  have  been  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians;  but  he  was  not 
content  with  merely  serving  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  natives.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  try  to  educate  the  neophytes;  he  helped 
to  establish  civil  government  m  California. 
He  promoted  agriculture.  The  Franciscans' 
early  irrigation  systems  remain  marvels  of 
engineering  and  of  ingenuity.  They  con- 
structed mills  for  the  crushing  of  maize  Into 
flour.  Husbandry  of  cattle  herds,  at  the 
missions,  formed  the  l>asl6  for  the  present 
beef  Industry  of  our  State.  His  trails  be- 
came the  skeleton  of  our  roads  and  super- 
highways. The  Spanish  Influence,  imported 
by  Father  Serra.  has  branched  afar  from  the 
famous  El  Camlno  Real. 

The  greatest  living  monument  to  his  work 
is  probably  the  "rosary  chain"  of  his  mis- 
sions. The  many  worlts  of  Father  Serra.  and 
his  followers,  are  manifest  In  almost  every 
.■ispect  of  life  today  In  Calltornlo 

The  scenic  and  historic  I2th  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, contains  7  of  the  21  ml'sloiis.  Including 
the  Carmel  Mission  where  Father  Serra 
died — and  where  he  is  buried. 

For  those  reasons.  Father  Noel  Moholy  per- 
mitted me  to  participate  in  honoring  Father 
Sorra"s  memory  by  securing  the  authorization 
of  the  Congress  for  the  striking  of  a  com- 
memorative medal. 

On  occasions  of  great  significance  to  the 
Nation,  the  Congress  approves  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Treasury  to  use  the  facilities 
of  the  US.  Mint  to  strike  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event. 

Only  a  few  people  outside  of  Congress,  but 
certainly  Father  Moholy,  appreciate  the  un- 
commonness  of  a  commemorative  medal  and 
the  tribulations  Involved  in  attaining  pas- 
sage of  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  entire  California  congressional  dele- 
gation first  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
striking  of  the  medal.  Thirty-two  Members 
Joined  me  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  medal.  Senator  Kuchel  Introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  BanlciQg  and  Currency 
screened  all  of  the  many  bills  proposing  the 
minting  of  various  coins  and  medals.  Of  all 
the  bills  Introduced,  only  three  were  signed 
Into  law  during  the  88th  Congress. 

One  of  the  first  Serra  medals  to  be  minted 
was  given  to  me;  I  have  carried  it  ever  since. 

By  tils  presence  here  in  Statuary  Hall, 
Calif.,  recognizes  Ijlm  as  one  of  Its  first  and 
most  Important  citizens.  All  denominations 
consider  him  os  one  of  our  greatest  pioneers. 
The  Padre  Junlpero  Scrm  250th  Anniversary 
.Association,  and  all  friends  of  Father  Serra. 
should  be  proud  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Umted  States,  through  the  authorization  of 
the  commemorative  medal,  has  recognized  his 
birth  as  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  na- 
tional significance. 

Today,  as  much  as  ever  before,  we  need  the 
some  dedication  to  purpose  and  devotion  to 
work  that  Patlfer  Serra  exemplified — if  the 
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cause  of  Clirlstlanlty  Is  to  cope  with  todays 
terrible  challenges  of  secularLsm.  materialism. 
and  communism. 

As  the  Indians  who  Uved  in  early  California 
found  inspiration  in  the  ministry  and  work 
of  Father  Serra.  I  trust  that  we  who  Uve  In 
the  larger  world  community  of  today  wlU  find 
inspiration  and  Incentive  in  Father  Serras 
great  and  wonderful  work. 

Longfellow  in  his  "Psalm  of  Life"  seemed 
to  capture  a  measure  of  what  Father  Serra's 
philosophy  means  to  this  layman : 

"Let  us.  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Reverend  Fathers  and  guests,  I  have  ap- 
preciated the  opportimlty  to  participate  In 
this  remembrance  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Father  Serra. 


Address  of  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  at  the  Dedication  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Supply  Center,  CharlestoD,  S.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  2,  1965 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  U.S.  Naval  Supply  Center  at 
Charleston.  S.C. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  dur- 
ing this  ceremony,  and  I  think  all  the 
Members  will  be  interested  in  reading 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers'  remarks. 
His  message  was  preceded  by  a  stirring 
address  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts.  Rear  Adm.  Her- 
schel  J.  Goldberg. 

The  dedication  ceremony  took  place  on 
September  1,  which  also  happened  to  be 
the  first  day  the  new  pay  increase  went 
Into  effect  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  In  addition,  it  was  the  27th 
wedding  anniversary'  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina. 

I  was  impressed  with  Chairman  Rivehs' 
remarks.  I  was  Impressed  with  the  new 
supply  center  and.  as  always,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  dedication  and  motiva- 
tion of  the  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  tedious  but  indispensable  tasks  of 
keeping  our  fleet  ready  for  any  type  of 
combat  at  aU  times. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Rivers'  message  was 
as  follows: 

Admiral  Goldberg.  Admlnil  Dorsey.  Ad- 
miral Batchellor.  Captain  Palmer.  Captain 
stern.  dietingTjlshed  guesrs.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  Indeed  gr.^teful.  Admiral  Gold- 
berg, for  your  introductory  remarks. 

I  thlnK  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  have 
a  very  personal  Interest  in  this  dedication 
ceremony,  not  Just  because  it  is  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  not  just  because  U  will 
enhance  our  fleet  readiness,  and  particu- 
larly our  Polaris  capability,  but  because  It 
strengthens  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
a  prophecy  that  I  made  several  years  ago 
when  I  said  that  Charleston  would  become 
the  nuclear  deterrent  capital  of  the  free 
world. 


And.  of  course.  It  is  obviously  gratifying  to 
me  and  to  the  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  an  occasion  such  as 
this  should  take  place  on  the  same  day  th^t 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  become 
entitled  to  a  long  overdue,  highly  deserved. 
but  m  some  areas  a  still  inadequate,  pay 
Increase. 

I  am,  of  course,  delighted  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit  to  sign  the  pay  bill  which  waa 
conceived  by  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Senlces.  was  written  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and.  as 
modified,  by  the  Senate,  unanimously.  I 
still  believe  the  original  House  bUI  was  bet- 
ter In  some  respects  than  the  bill  that  be- 
came law,  but  considering  the  fact  that  our 
bill  provided  an  overall  increase  of  10  6  per- 
cent and  the  final  version  w.as  10.4  percent, 
I  don't  think  we  did  too  badly. 

It  la  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  here  In  an 
atmosphere  of  efficiency — an  atmosphere  of 
determination — an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence—an atmosphere  of  patriotism.  It  is 
refreshing  in  many  ways  to  leave,  for  even 
a  day.  an  atmosphere  that  is  commingled 
with  dedication,  offset  by  the  voices  of  ap- 
peasement— an  atmosphere  of  victory  now. 
dulled  by  those  who  clamor  for  negotiation, 
even  knowing  it  niust  be  at  the  price  of 
surrender. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  auyone  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  including  those  whose 
loved  ones  are  now  serving  in  South  Vietnam, 
who  would  recommend  or  even  give  a  second 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  a  negotiated 
peace  in  South  Vietnam  If  It  would  lead  to 
the  eventual  takeover  of  all  of  southeast  Asia 
by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Here  in  Charleston,  and  particularly  at  this 
naval  base,  we  all  speak  the  same  language — 
the  language  of  victory — the  language  of 
pride  In  America. 

And  what  could  be  more  fitting  than  to 
dedicate  this  new  naval  supply  center  to 
the  memories  of  two  flag  officers.  John  Je- 
rome Gafl^ney  and  Samuel  McGown.  who 
served  their  Nation  with  distinction  and 
brought  great  honor  to  their  native  State 
of  South  Carolina? 

In  many  ways  these  men  brought  to  or 
helped  develop  In  Charleston  an  ability  that 
not  only  strengthened  our  navol  activities  in 
this  area,  but  made  such  a  lasting  Impression 
on  officials  In  Washington  that  they  turned 
more  and  more  to  Charleston  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  suppljring  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
I  know  the  records  of  these  two  great  and 
distinguished  South  Carolinians  and  naval 
officers  will  Inspire  those  who  perform  their 
dally  tasks  here,  for  they  achieved  high  rank 
and  high  positions  of  responsibility  during 
a  period  of  our  history  when  high  rank  was 
a  rare  attainment. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  It  is  easy 
today  to  become  an  admiral,  but  let's  say 
that  the  odds  are  a  little  better  today  than 
they  were  when  Admiral  Gaffney  and  Admiral 
McGowan  served. 

I  hope  that  those  who  serve  here  will  be  al- 
ways conscious  of  the  vital  role  they  play 
In  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  indeed 
the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Fleet  readiness  and  logi.*^tlc  support  do 
not  have  the  drama  and  the  glory  that  are 
the  attractions  of  other  branches  of  the  Na^*y 
or  of  the  other  services. 

You  can't  charge  a  mochlnegun  nest  with 
a  voucher  or  a  requisition. 

You  cant  bomb  a  bridge  In  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  specification. 

You  can't  eliminate  a  VIetcong  guerrilla 
with  a  computer. 

But  without  these  items,  there  could  be 
no  victories. 

As  you  know.  I  am  not  endeared  to  com- 
puters and  some  of  the  results  they  pro- 
duce, but  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  important 
part    they    play   In    providing    the    support 
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without  which  our  fleet  and  our  fleet  marine 
forces  cannot  loug  function. 

Don't  ever  underestimate  the  Indispensa- 
ble part  you  pUiy  here  In  the  struggle  to 
preserve  freedom.  A  generator  not  delivered 
i^n  mean  a  submarine  not  on  station.  A 
jiiaft  not  repaired  on  time  can  mean  a  loop- 
hole In  oxir  antisubmarine  warfare  fence. 
And  a  payroll  not  met  tm  bring  unneces- 
sary hardship  to  countless  servicemen  and 
their  families. 

I  have  Just  touched  upon  a  few  of  the 
Items  that  fall  within  the  responsibility  of 
this  supply  center.  Multiply  that  by  many 
thousands  of  responsibilities  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  supply  system  then  begins  to 
unravel  Itself,  not  in  clarlBcatlon.  but  la 
magnitude. 

I  would  remind  you  as  I  have  In  the  past 
that  this  Is  the  nuclear  deterrent  capital 
of  the  free  world.  I  was  taken  to  task  for 
making  that  statement  by  well-meaning  In- 
dividuals who,  observing  the  ostrich  with  his 
head  m  the  sand,  briieve  they  can  block  out 
the  realities  of  life. 

Well.  I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing.  I 
am  not  a  diplomat  and  I  never  claimed  to 
be  one.  I  am  not  a  strategist  and  I  cer- 
tainly don't  claim  to  be  one.  And  I  suppose 
there  arc  those  who  don't  believe  I  am  a 
l^lalator.  although  I  do  claim  to  be  one. 

But  there  Is  one  thing  I  claim  without 
fe.ir  of  even  honest  contradiction:  it  Is  that 
I  am  a  rc«l'.st.  a  pragmatlst.  If  you  will. 
And  I  say  to  you  once  again,  and  I  will  re- 
peat It  over  and  over  again,  that  Charleston. 
this  navy  yard,  our  air  station,  in  fact  the 
entire  environs  of  Charleston,  constitute  one 
of  the  great  assets  In  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy. 

There  Is  no  city  In  the  world  with  more 
loval  employees.  Thi^rc  Is  no  city  with  more 
dedicated  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
loes.  And  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  that 
can  compare  with  the  people  of  Charleston 
and  the  surrounding  counties  In  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  Americanism,  the 
principles  of  constitutional  goveriunent.  and 
the  conviction  that  our  way  of  life  must 
and  will  prevail. 


The   Asian   Development   Bank 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  2.  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago.  I  inserted  in  the  Record  some  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  Mekong  River 
Basin  development  project.  Today,  in 
keeping  with  efforts  to  bring  Important 
developments  in  the  Pacific  community 
to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  and  in  hopes  of  encouraging 
decisive,  positive  action  in  this  area.  I 
should  like  to  set  forth  my  own  findings 
surrounding  the  establishment  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Bank  offers 
the  Pacific  community  an  opportunity 
that  is  rich  with  promise.  It  is  an  im- 
portant institutional  structure  by  which 
x?  can  encourage  the  development  of 
Asia  by  Asians  on  a  self-help,  business- 
like banking  basis.  It  is  an  institution 
that  will  .serve  the  common  interests  and 
help  achieve  the  unified  goals  of  the 
Pacific  community  of  free  nations — 
peaceful,  purposeful,  and  rapid  economic 


development  of  Asia  which  will  dra- 
matically better  the  living  standards  of 
Asian  Peoples  and  enormously  benefit 
all  peoples  through  Increased  trade, 
tourism,  and  cultural  exchange. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  an 
opportunity  whicJi  we  must  not  let  pass. 

Following  is  a  detailed  and,  we  trust, 
helpful  discussion  on  the  Bank: 

HISTOHY  OF  THE  ASL\N"  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Since  its  formation  in  June  of  1945  the 
United  Nations  has  been  working  toward 
"peaceful  change — the  establishment  of 
universal  human  rights,  the  guidance  of 
new  societies  into  political  self-deter- 
mination, the  lifting  of  old  economies  to 
decent  standards  of  living,  so  that  indi- 
vidual men,  women,  and  children  in  these 
societies  may  know  freedom  from  servi- 
tude, want,  iUness  and  illiteracy. "  In 
1952  the  General  Assembly  in  order  to 
further  the  achievement  of  these  prin- 
ciples formed  three  regional  agencies 
one  of  which  was  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  The 
formation  of  this  Commission  was  the 
first  of  the  United  Nations'  many  and 
continuing  efforts  to  promote  regional 
identity  and  cooperation — a  community 
spirit — among  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
the  the  Far  East.  As  ECAFE  member- 
ship expanded  and  the  organization  ma- 
tured, the  guiding  concept  of  this  re- 
gion's development  began  to  take  form. 
Small  in  size  and  a  scattered  diversity 
of  resources  makes  it  virtually  manda- 
toiT  for  the  members  of  the  region  to 
correlate  their  development  plans  and 
look  toward  interregional  cooperation 
In  industrialization  and  markets.  It  is 
this  conception  of  economic  interdepend- 
ence and  cooperation  in  development 
which  underlies  ECAPE's  many  activities 

ECAFE  has  established  a  number  of 
objectives  for  promoting  accelerated  re- 
gional economic  cooperation  which  are 
significant  to  note  in  the  context  of  the 
present  economic  activities  in  southeast 
Asia:  First,  measures  to  promote  inira- 
regional  trade,  e.g..  special  incentives,  re- 
duction of  trade  barriers.  ECAFE  codes 
of  trade  practice;  second,  regional  co- 
operation in  commodity  production  and 
export;  third,  regional  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  shipping  and  ocean  freight 
rates:  and  fourth,  regional  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  industrial  development. 
These  objectives  have  been  formulated 
in  three  regional  proiects:  an  Asian  road 
system,  the  Lower  Mekong  River  Basin 
project  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  Like  the  United  Nations  itself, 
ECAFE  has  only  the  power  assigned  to 
it  by  the  consent  of  its  participating 
members.  As  a  result,  the  organization 
undertakes  many  surveys,  but  takes  de- 
cisive action  only  when  backed  by  the 
dynamic  force  of  popular  opinion,  often 
triggered  by  one  or  more  of  its  more 
affluent  and  developed  members.  This 
propulsive  force  was  the  U  S.  role  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  President 
Johnson's  endorsement  was  the  extra 
push  needed  to  organize  the  proponents 
of  the  bank  for  a  commitment  to  action. 
Both  Japan  and  India  have  been  anxious 
to  see  the  formulation  of  ECAFE's  Bank 
idea  into- a  functioning  institution  since 
Its  proposal  by  the  minister's  conference 


in  ManUa  in  the  faU  of  1963.  By  O-to- 
ber  of  1964,  the  Asian  members  of 
ECAFE  had  built  up  enough  steam  to 
vote  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  nine  special- 
ists to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  an 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  to  draw  up 
a  tentative  charter  for  the  other  ECAFE 
members  to  study  for  an  insight  into 
what  the  term  "Asian  Development 
Bank"  actually  encompassed. 

It  was  not,  however,  untu  after  Presi- 
dent Jolinson's  April  7  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  that  the  Asian  members  of 
ECAFE  became  acutely  aware  that  the 
idea  was  taking  hold.  The  firm  act  of 
the  United  States  offering  S200  million  in 
capital  for  the  formation  of  the  Bank 
was  just  the  Impetus  necessary  to  push 
the  Asians  to  actual  monetary  commit- 
ments. Japan  offered  to  match  the  U.S. 
offer,  and  several  of  the  other  members 
of  ECAFE  collectively  contributed  $200 
million  making  a  total  capital  commit- 
ment to  date  of  S600  million. 

Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  the  President's 
special  emissary  on  Asian  economic  de- 
velopment and  former  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  presented  U.S.  suggestions 
for  modifications  of  the  proposed  charter 
at  the  June  meeting  of  the  ECAFE  com- 
mittee of  nine  experts  in  Bangkok. 
Representatives  at  this  conference  sub- 
sequently paid  visits  to  all  of  the  regional 
and  nonreglonal  ECAFE  members  and  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment— the  northern  European  trade 
community  organization — to  review  the 
present  Bank  proposal  and  enlist  their 
support. 

The  whole  Committee,  which  at  pres- 
ent represents  nine  Asiai  ECAFE  coun- 
tries, convened  again  in  Bangkok  early 
in  August  to  reconsider  the  charter  in  the 
light  of  the  consultations.  This  same 
group  will  compile  a  draft  charter  which 
will  be  circulated  to  all  interested  govern- 
ments. The  interested  envernmcnts  are 
expected  to  convene,  probably  in  October 
of  this  year,  for  subsequent  negotiations 
on  the  draft  charter.  When  these  nego- 
tiations are  completed,  a  ministerial  ses- 
sion, probably  to  be  held  in  December  of 
1965,  has  been  proposed  for  the  initialing 
of  the  articles  of  agreement.  If  the  draft 
charter  is  satisfactory,  approval  of  the 
Congress  will  be  sought  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation. 

Generally,  the  tdea  of  an  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  has  been  well  received 
bv  its  potential  benefactors.  Cambo- 
dia's Interest  has  been  tentative,  how- 
ever, while  the  North  'Vietnamese  have 
condemned  the  proposal  as  "President 
Johnson's  rotten  carrot."  Indonesia  will 
not  receive  a  visit  due  to  her  recent  with- 
drawal from  the  United  Nations  and 
simultaneously  from  ECAFE  which  has 
sponsored  the  Bangkok  meetings. 

POTENTIAL   OF   THE    BANK 

The  theme  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  from  the  time  of  the  conception 
of  its  basic  principle  by  ECAFE  In  1963 
to  the  present  has  been  "a  long-range 
development  plan  for  all  of  southeast 
Asia,  led  by  Asians,  to  Improve  the  life 
of  Asians."  This  concept  is  the  strength 
of  the  proposed  Bank,  both  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  charter  and  for  a  respected 
Institution.    The  Bank  as  It  stands  today 
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Kill  be  Asian  in  character.  It  stems 
iiora  Asian  initiative.  It  will  be  located 
in  Asia  and  have  a  predominantly  Asian 
staff.  It  will  have  substantial  Asian  cap- 
ital. In  fact,  the  basic  principle  of  an 
A.?ian  bank  for  Asians  is  being  carried 
tlirough  by  the  ratio  of  subscription  of 
tlie  SI  billion  capital — 60  percent  sub- 
scribed by  the  regional  members  and  40 
percent  by  the  nonreglonal  members  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  possibly  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  U.S.  Government  feels  that  a  well- 
designated  Asian  Development  Bank 
whicli  has  substantial  financial  and  other 
support  within  the  region  could  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  promoting  regional  and 
subreglonal  development  and  in  focusing 
the  major  sources  of  capital  and  tech- 
nical assistance  on  national  development 
programs.  Taken  in  this  light,  the  role 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  is  not 
just  a  mere  lending  institution:  it  is 
also  a  catalyst  for  regional  economic  co- 
operation by  Asians  with  Asians.  The 
Bank  promises  to  be  a  successful  way  for 
Asia  to  provide  her  our  own  economic 
leadership  for  her  own  less-developed 
constituents. 

PKOrOSAL   POE    AW   ASIAN   DEVEtOPMEWT  BAITK 

The  financial  role  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  should  be  twofold;  one  to 
utilize  its  own  capital  and  the  other  to 
use  its  position  to  "jncourage  private  as 
well  as  governmental  financing  for  proj- 
ects within  the  region.  In  addition  the 
Bank  should  be  in  a  unique  position  to 
stimulate  regional  rnd  subreglonal  co- 
operation through  it.-;  proposed  nonlend- 
ing  functions  of  a  tech^ucal  assistance 
nature.  The  type  of  bank  financing 
suggested  by  the  ECAFE  group  of  nine 
experts  Is  geaj-ed  toward  projects  con- 
tributing effectively  toward  sound  and 
harmonious  econom.ic  development  of 
the  rrglon  including  regional,  subreglon- 
al. and  national  projects.  Projects 
which  should,  according  to  Mr.  Black, 
normally  include  the  fields  of  industry, 
agriculture,  tran.sportation.  communica- 
tions, and  mining,  as  well  as  financial 
as.sistance  to  national  and  subreglonal 
development  banks.  The  expert  group 
and  Mr.  Black  agree  that  large  infra- 
structure projects  should  not  normally 
be  financed  from  the  Bank's  own  re- 
sources, although  the  Bank  might  con- 
tri>jute  jointly  with  other  donors  in  the 
financing  of  such  projects.  In  addition 
the  Bank  would  participate  in  any  re- 
view of  country  development  plans  which 
were  initiated  or  accepted  by  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region.  The  Bank  should  do 
what  it  can  to  promote  private  invest- 
ment within  the  region. 

PAID-IN    CAPTTAL 

Paid-in  capital  of  the  developed 
countries  would  be  convertible  but  the 
procurement  would  be  made  only  In 
countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Bank,  according  to  the  proposed  charter. 
The  developing  country  members,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  required  intlally  to 
contribute  50  percent  convertible  cur- 
rency and  the  remainder  in  their  na- 
tional currencies. 

The  administration  is  willing  to  agree 
to  a  50  percent  paid-in  capital  formula, 
the   remainder    being    subject    to   call. 


Payments  would  be  made  in  five  install- 
ments, the  initial  installment  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank,  thus  the  pay- 
ment of  capital  subscriptions  would  be 
complete  in  4  years. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  admin- 
istration tiiat  the  participation  of  non- 
regional  ECAFE  members  should  be  by, 
first,  participation  in  share  capital;  and 
second,  opening  of  capital  markets  to  the 
sale  of  Bank  bonds,  with  the  provisos 
that  each  coiuitry's  liability  for  the 
Bank's  borrowing  is  limited  to  the 
amount  if  its  callable  capital  and  subject 
to  a  provision  of  prior  agreement  before 
the  Bank  can  sell  bonds  in  that  particu- 
lar country. 

Bank  investments  should  bo  in  projects 
which  are  economically  and  technically 
sound  and  capable  of  producing  fairly 
rapid  repayment.  A  small  portion  of  the 
Bank's  paid-in  capital  should  be  set  aside 
for  soft  loan  purposes. 

LENDING    TEBMS 

The  Asian  countries  are  proposing  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Bank's  regular  capital 
should  be  loaned  on  hard  terms  similar 
to  those  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The 
IBRD's  terms  are  currently  a  unitary 
S'a  percent  interest  rate  for  all  coun- 
tries. Loans  should  be  allowed  matui-i- 
ties  up  to  30  years  and  grace  periods 
varying  normally  up  to  6  years,  gen- 
erally in  relation  to  the  economic  situ- 
ation in  the  coimtrj'  and  the  countiT's 
debt  servicing  capacity  and  the  type  of 
project.  The  consultative  committee  has 
proposed  that  soft  loans  from  regular 
capital  will  be  made  only  In  special  cir- 
cumstances on  terms  similar  to  those  of 
the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation— IDA.  The  IDA'S  soft  loan  terms 
are  currently  three-fourths  of  1  percent 
Interest.  10-year  giace,  and  a  50-year  re- 
pajTnent.  Applicants  for  soft  loans  with 
the  lowest  debt  servicing  prospects  and 
limited  access  to  substantial  quantities  of 
concessional  assistance  sources  such  as 
ID.'V,  AID.  and  certain  consortium  mem- 
bers, will  be  given  due  account.  Subject 
to  the  view  of  the  members  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  paid-in  capital  could 
be  devoted  to  this  soft  window. 

In  addition  to  these  soft  loan  terms 
provided  by  the  Bank  charter,  the  Unit<rd 
States  at  the  June  meeting  in  Bangkok 
proposed  that  a  Southeast  Asian  Regional 
Development  Fund  be  established  with 
the  Bank  bearing  the  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  the  projects  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  funds  which  are 
held  in  trust.  These  funds  distributed 
by  the  Bank  would  Include  SI 00  mil- 
lion contributed  by  the  United  States, 
subject  to  congressional  approval,  and 
sufiicient  participation  by  other  memljers 
to  make  the  fund  a  truly  multilateral 
operation.  Contributions  to  the  Fund 
could  be  tied  to  U.S.  procurement  ^nd 
could  be  used  for  hard  or  soft  loans  or 
grants  for  projects  of  a  regional  or  sub- 
regional  character. 

MEMBEESHIP  IN  THE  BANK 

The  United  States  favors  full  member- 
ship in  the  Bank  for  nonreglonal  mem- 
bers of  ECAFE.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
voting  shares,  in  the  view  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  distributed  propor- 
tionately to  the  size  of  capital  contribu- 


tions. On  this  basis  over  60  percent  of 
the  voting  rights  would  still  be  vested  in 
regional  members.  The  group  of  nine 
experts  suggested  that  the  votes  In  the 
Bank  should  be  weighted  m  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  country's  subscription 
and  that  only  the  lower  end  of  the  5  to  20 
percent  range  should  hive  votes  dis- 
tributed equally.  This  arrangement 
would  give  regional  members  over  60 
percent  of  the  total  votes.  Regional 
members  Include  Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

ORGANIZATION   AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   BANK 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank 
should  probably  meet  annually,  make 
general  policy,  and  delegate  detailed 
policymaking  and  executive  control  to 
the  Board  of  Executive  Directors  and  the 
President  who  should  be  -Asian.  The 
best  plan  is  felt  to  be  that  the  Board 
should  be  made  up  of  10  members.  7  from 
the  regional  coimtries.  It  Is  anticipated. 
however,  that  a  formula  will  be  used  in 
distributing  Board  positions  which  will 
enable  the  United  States,  as  a  sukstan- 
tial  shareholder,  to  hold  as  a  permanent 
seat  one  of  the  three  places  on  the  Board 
set  aside  for  nonreglonal  participants. 

LOCATION 

In  accord  with  the  foimding  principle 
of  a  bank  for  Asians  run  by  Asians,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  will  be  located 
within  the  region.  The  United  States  is 
not  interested  in  playing  an  active  role 
in  determining  the  choice  of  location  of 
the  Bank. 

HELATIONSHIF   BETWEEN   THE   BA^K   AKO  OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

It  Is  felt  that  the  Bank  should  certain- 
ly collaborate  closely  with  the  national 
development  banks  or  institutions  where 
this  may  assist  in  effective  channeling 
the  Bank'.^  resources  in  the  interests  of 
economic  development. 

PROBLEMS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Although  the  national  press  has  pub- 
lished comparatively  little  on  the  subject 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  since 
President  Johnson's  April  7  speech  in 
Baltimore,  it  has  focused  attention  on 
some  of  the  implications  of  the  Bank 
proposal  and  potential  problems. 

TThere  has  been  much  speculation  since 
April-as  to  how  the  Congress  would  re- 
spond to  the  President's  commitments  to 
the  Bank.  To  counteract  this  criticism 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  delegation 
of  Congressmen  be  brought  into  the  ac- 
tive formation  of  the  Bank  to  help  quell 
opponents  of  the  President's  plan  in  Con- 
gress. 

Other  newspaper  reports  have  conjec- 
tured that  the  U.S.  offer  to  Russia  to 
become  a  charter  member  of  the  Asian 
Bank  is  a  device  to  intensify  the  split 
between  Russia  and  Red  China. 

Finally,  other  obsen'ers  point  out  that 
the  administration  is  dangling  the  Bank 
on  a  string  before  North  'Vietnam,  by 
implying  that  if  hostilities  should  cease 
they  too  could  participate  in  the  institu- 
tion. Hanoi  has  responded  indicating 
that  she  saw  this  lure  aspect  clearly  by 
calling  the  Bank,  "President  Johnson's 
rotten  carrot." 

Without  arguing  the  merit  or  lack 
thereof  of  these  and  other  implications 
and  speculations,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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the  encouragement  and  support  of  such 
an  institution  Is  a  dramatic  step  for  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Far  East.  It  also 
marks  a  constructive  and  we  believe  pref- 
erable alternative  to  post- World  War  II 
American  aid. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Sei-tember  3,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  Phillp- 
pians  4;6:  In  everytking  by  prayer  and 
suppUcation  with  thanksgiving  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God. 

Almighty  Gi^d.  who  art  everywhere,  we 
lift  up  our  hearts  to  Thee  in  worship  and 
give  Taee  thanks  for  this  fellowship  of 
God-fearing  men  and  women  with  whom 
ue  share  Thy  mercies  and  adore  Thy 
name. 

May  we  be  of  one  heart  with  all  who 
seek  Thee,  of  one  communion  with  all 
who  love  Thee,  and  of  one  purpose  with 
all  who  serve  Thy  holy  will  in  faithful- 
ness and  joy. 

Teach  us  that  we  are  one,  united  with 
Thee  and  with  one  another  in  one  na- 
ture, one  duty,  and  one  destiny,  and  may 
we  all  strive  to  be  messengers  of  Thy 
mercy,  ministers  of  Thy  truth,  and  doers 
of  good  to  our  fellow  men  in  their  strug- 
gles and  sorrows. 

Grant  that  the  day  may  speedily  come 
when  humanity  shall  feel  the  throb  of  a 
new  power  and  the  thrill  of  a  new  joy. 
liberated  among  men  and  nations  and 
causing  that  change  in  their  inner  life, 
which  is  more  brotherly  and  Christ- 
like. 

Help  us  to  believe  that  the  good  of 
mankind  does  actually  exist,  and  the  in- 
Jury  of  one  15  the  hurt  of  all.  Inspire  us 
more  with  that  down-reaching  love 
which  gives  itself  gladly  and  sacriflcially 
for  the  sake  of  needy  and  wandering  hu- 
manity. 

Hear  us  in  Chirisfs  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  1402  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Ro?endo  Barnhona: 

H.R.  1443.  An  Bot  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Olga  Bernlce  Bramson  GUflllan: 

HR.  1627.  ^  act,  tor  the  relief  of  Eeterina 
Ricupero; 


H  R.  1820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winsome 
Elaine  Gordon; 

H.R.  2678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Tul 
Kim: 

HR.2871,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorota 
ZytHa; 

H.R- 3292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
suelo  Alvarado  de  Corpus; 

H.R.  5024.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  clalma 
against  the  United  States  by  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  damage 
to,  or  loss  of.  personal  property  Incident  to 
their  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HM.  6719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuyo  Watanabe  Rldgely;  and 

HR.9570.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  If  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  and  that  the 
applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  647.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901.  to  permit  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees  In  deeds  of  tru<:t  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  by  agreement  of  the  parties; 

H.R.  3128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
lannuz::!;  and 

H.J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S  J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  esUbllsh 
a  tercentenary  commission  to  commemorate 
the  advent  and  history  of  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  In  North  America,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlnnlfred 
Evadne  Newman: 

3.  779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henryka 
Lyska; 

S.  803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlng  Zai 
Yen  and  his  wife.  Paung  Hwa  Yen; 

S.  1168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
William  O'Kane;  and 

S  2393  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
GS-16.  OS-17,  and  GS-18  positions  for  use 
in  agencies  or  functions  created  or  sub- 
stantially expanded  after  June  30.  1965. 


JOHNSON  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 
PRAISED  BY  FINANCIAL  'WRITER 
DISCREDmNG  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE CHAIRMAN  MARTIN'S  16Jri 
WARNING 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remar.ki 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
a  statement  by  J.  A.  Livingston. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objectioi: 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  financial 
writer  J.  A.  Livingston's  column  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post's  September 
1  edition  is  a  refreshing  refutation  of 
Federal  Resei-ve  Chairman  Martin's 
famous  prediction  last  June  that  a  1929 
type  economic  bust  may  be  just  around 
the  comer. 

In  contrast.  Mr.  Livingston  accurately 
emphasizes  the  important  differences  be- 
tween 1929  and  1965.  rather  than  finding 
all  sorts  of  disquieting  similarities. 
Livingston  lays  a  large  part  of  the  blame 
for  depression  miseries  on  President 
Hoover's  do-nothing  policy  foisted  upon 
him  by  Benjamin  Anderson  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank  and  others.  He  denies 
that  this  would  happen  under  present 
day  economic  policies. 

Livingston's  explanation  is  good  as  fas 
as  it  goes.  The  one  great  flaw  in  his 
analysis  is.  I  believe,  his  omission  of  thi' 
fact  that  the  Government  between  1929 
and  1933  intentionally  reduced  the  Na- 
tion's money  supply  by  an  unbelievable 
25  percent.  So  the  Government,  through 
the  Federal  Reserve — contrary  to  Living- 
ston— was  not  merely  on  the  sidelines, 
but  was  actively  pursuing  deflationar>' 
policies  which  resulted  in  historys 
greatest  economic  catastrophe. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  Economic 
Report  to  Congress  last  January,  gave 
much  credit  to  stable  long-term  interest 
rates  and  excess  bank  reserves  for  the 
record-breaking  prosperity  starting  early 
in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
in  1961— noting  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  level  of  Interest 
rates  is  now  higher  than  at  any  per:td 
since  the  early  1930's.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  wise  Government  policies  and 
wise  private  decisions  together  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  sparkling  economic 
performance.  I  would  hope  and  pra.v 
that  the  costly  and  tragic  mistakes  cl 
the  past  will  not  be  repeated,  but  with 
the  independence-obsessed  Federal  Re- 
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serve  Board  moving  farther  and  farther 
a'.vaj'  from  the  official  administration 
policies,  one  just  never  knows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  Livingston 
article  follows: 

HOOVIR.  JOHNSON  Phcosofhies  Coktrjsted 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston i 

For  no  reason  except  that  September  marks 
tlie  36th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Cool- 
idge-Hoover  boom,  tills  column  is  dedicated 
to  the  twenty-nlners.  those  New  Era  hopefuls 
»  no  sought  fortune — ond  to  hell  with  fame — 
j:i  margin  In  Wall  Street,  even  as  their  fore- 
h'?;jrs  80  years  before,  the  forty-niners, 
reached  for  riches  In  California  with  pick. 
.^■i.jvel  and  grubstake. 

The  twenty-nlners  have  their  1965  counter- 
p.irts — the  believers  In  the  new  economics, 
including  President  Johnson  and  Gardner 
.\rkley.  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
o;  Economic  Advisers.  But  there's  an  esaen- 
t;.Tl  difference. 

The  economists  of  the  New  Era  preached 
•lie  pluiosophy  of  ever-riglng  consumption: 
Kwp  up  demand  and  prosperity  will  take 
c.ire  of  Itself.  Installment  selling  was  Just 
hscomlng  respectable.  Employment  was  ex- 
pected to  mount  year  after  year. 

Tlierelore.  total  purchasing  power  would 
increase.  Corporation  profits  would  soar, 
stocks  would  be  split.  Stockholders  couldn't 
miss.     So  Wall  Street  had  its  ball. 

Then  came  the  crash.  A  dream  went  dead 
Tlie  rugged  optimist  became  a  confirmed  fa- 
talist; "Whatever  goes  up  comes  down,  it's 
natural  law.  look  at  the  long-term  chart— 
•>ie  hills  and  the  valleys;  the  periodicity 
Depressions  are  inevitable."  *^ 

The  "new  economists'  of  today  also  rely  on 
ever-rising  consumption.  They  call  It  aggre- 
gate demand.  And  20  years  of  postwar  pros- 
perity, marred  only  by  four  short  and  shallow 
recessions,  have  given  them  confidence :  Man 
can  master  his  economic  destiny.  If  men 
cause  depressions,  surely  men  ought  to  be 
able  to  prevent  them. 

Society — men  and  women  working  to- 
gether— can  aclileve  what  individuals  .ind 
corporations,  acting  separately  and  In  tl-.eir 
own  self-interest,  cannot  accomplish. 

The  New  Era  economtets  of  1929  were 
jlionchanged  by  the  rugged  individualism  of 
the  day.  When  depression  engulfed  America. 
President  Hoover  was  paralyzed  by  doctrine 
His  heart  was  with  the  poor,  but  his  con- 
viction waa  with  William  Graham  Sumner, 
Mlio  had  taught  at  Yale  at  the  turn  of  the 
-entury.  and  Benjnmin  Anderson,  the  econ- 
omist (or  the  Chase  National  Bank. 

Sumner  and  Anderson  preached  economic 
Darwinism:  Depressions  root  out  the  veak 
iti'J  imflt.  The  strong  survive.  The  result 
li  prcgress.  Let  the  Government  referee, 
'jijt  not  Intervene. 

Tet  when  production  sltunped  and  Joble.es- 
nesB  mounted,  the  rugged  individuals  rug- 
gedly rushed  Individually  to  their  respective 
--torm  cellars.  The  ever-upward  vision 
vanished.  The  New  Era  ec<;nomlsts  who 
talked  so  positively  of  ever-expanding  con- 
sumption had  no  way  to  Implement  It. 

Today  the  expounders  of  the  new  econom- 
ics think  they  have:  Theirs  Is  a  philosophy 
of  political  participation.  If  private  de- 
mand Is  not  adequate  to  buy  the  goods  and 
Ber.tces  produced,  then  the  Government — 
by  Increasing  Its  own  purchaEes  of  goods  and 
sen'lces  or  by  reducing  taxes — can  supply 
the  missing  purchasing  power.  It  wUl  not 
stand  aside  and  let  the  weak  perish. 

Instead  of  letting  labor  go  to  waste,  the 
new  economists  would  use  social  resources 
to  construct  bridges,  hospitals,  roads, 
schools,  or  even  private  homes  and  washing 
raachlnes.  Work  provides  wealth.  Idlcnesa 
generates  despair,   desperation,  and  riots. 

TTie  Individual  can't  go  into  debt  to  pro- 
fide  work  for  his  fellow  man,  but  all  of  us, 
collectively,  can  take  the  risk  and  so  enrich 
f»ch  other  and  the  Nation. 


The  new  economics  however,  does  not 
satisfy  the  Inborn  pessimist,  the  constitu- 
tional skeptic.  He  looks  at  the  long-term 
chart  of  business  and  says:  "There's  alwavs 
something.  If  It  Isn't  economic,  it's  political 
If  It  Isn't  a  banking  panic  It's  trictnam  or 
an  outflow  of  gold  or  social  disorders  The 
human  mind  is  not  big  enough  to  encom- 
pass, to  grasp  entire,  the  all-too-human  uni- 
verse." 

The  new  economists  are  not  chart-ljound. 
History  is  theirs  to  make,  not  to  be  wor- 
shiped as  inevitably  repetitious. 

And  to  try  out  their  philosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment positivism  they  have  President 
John.5on.  Unlike  President  Hoover,  he  Is 
willing  to  use  national  resources  to  cope 
with  social  problems. 

This  distinguishes  the  1965  aggregate  de- 
mandlsts  from  the  1929  consumptlonists. 
They  have  Oovernment  on  their  side  instead 
or  on  the  sidelines. 


CXI- 
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AMENDING  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
ACT  AND  RAILROAD  RETIREMEl^T 
TAX  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arltansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  amending  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  I  am  scheduling 
hearings  on  this  bill  beginning  on 
Wednesday.  September  8.  and  we  expect 
to  proceed  expeditiously  with  the  bill. 

As  Members  know,  a  bill— H.R.  3157— 
providing  benefits  for  spouses  of  retired 
railroad  employees  passed  the  House 
earlier  this  year,  and  passed  the  other 
l>ody  on  September  1  with  an  amendment 
increasing  the  base  wages  subject  to  tax 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 
There  is  considerable  controversy  about 
tills  latter  amendment  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  form  in  wliich  the  amend- 
ment is  proposed  is  unconstitutional. 

I  am  attempting  with  this  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  today  to  provide  a 
resolution  of  the  controversies  that  exist 
in  this  area.   The  bill  provides  as  follows : 

First.  The  bUl  provides  exactly  the 
same  benefits  for  spouses  of  retired  rail- 
road employees  as  was  provided  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate tliis  year. 

Second.  The  bill  increases  the  base 
wages  subject  to  railroad  retirement  tax 
to  $550  a  montii.  elTective  October  1,  this 
year.  Because  of  some  complexities  in- 
volved in  the  medicare  legislation,  this 
will  mean  that  the  medicare  program  for 
railroad  employees  will  be  administered 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
rather  than  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

Third.  The  third  provision  of  the  bill 
provides  for  an  immediate  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  tax  paid  by  employees  and 
employers  imder  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  so  that  the  tax  burden 
on  employees  and  employers  w^ill  remain 
the  same  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
as  it  would  have  remained  had  there 
been  no  increase  In  the  ba.se.  Then  the 
tax  rate  will  Increase  by  0.25  percent  as 
of   January    1.    1966:    will    increase   by 


0.25  percent  as  of  January  1.  1967;  will 
he  Increased  again  by  0.25  percent  as  of 
Januarv-  1,  1968:  and  then  a  final  0.25 
percent  as  of  January  1,  1969. 

These  increases  will  restore  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  fund  to  the  position  of 
actuarial  balance  in  wliich  it  stood  as  of 
January  1  this  year. 


PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  till.-  point  in  the  Record. 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  'World  Law  to  be  held  m  Wash- 
ington September  12  to  18  is  a  signiScant 
event  and  deserves  thoughtful  atten- 
tion. In  a  world  torn  by  strife  and  gun- 
fire, it  introduces  a  note  of  hope  and 
promise. 

The  Conference  has  several  objectives, 
including  the  codification  of  internation- 
al law.  Its  basic  objective  is  to  promote 
judicial  as  opposed  to  militarj-  settle- 
ment of  international  problems. 

The  simple  and  sad  truth  is  that  na- 
tions still  operate  m  what  the  philoso- 
phers call  the  state  of  nature,  a  state  in 
which  self-preservation  is  the  first  and 
foremost  law. 

Of  course  a  myriad  of  judicial  settle- 
ments have  occurred  between  parties  of 
different  nations,  and  these  settlements 
are  precedents  v.-hich  are  part  of  what  is 
known  as  international  law.  But  no  na- 
tion is  obliged  to  accept  these  precedents 
e:-;cept  where  contracts,  agreements  and 
treaties  so  stipulate.  Even  where  stipu- 
lations exist,  breaches  can  and  do  occur. 
When  this  happens,  the  nation  powerful 
enough  to  come  out  on  top  wins  the  point 
of  "law." 

Tlierefore.  the  conferees  gathering  in 
Washington  September  12  must  acknowl- 
edge, inwardly  if  not  outwardly,  that  so 
long  as  nation-states  operate  in  this 
primitive  state  of  nature,  world  law 
which  is  meaningful  as  a  means  of 
achieving  a  just  world  peace  is  Impos- 
sible. 

Peace  can.  of  course,  be  achieved 
through  law.  For  example,  law  enables 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  live 
at  peace  with  each  other.  Disputes 
within  the  United  States  are  settled 
without  war.  and  the  same  legal  pro- 
tections are  afforded  to  the  weak  as  to 
the  strong.  But  this  peace  is  possible 
not  because  of  law  alone.  The  judicial 
branch  alone  does  not  and  cannot  do  the 
job.  An  executive  branch  able  to  en- 
force the  judicial  findings  is  essential,  as 
is  a  legislature  able  to  write  law.  In 
short,  government  Is  the  force  that  makes 
possible  peaceful  relationships — not  just 
law  alone. 

Therefore,  the  real  objective  of  the 
conferees  must  be  government,  not  just 
law  alone. 

Those  who  seek  world  peace  through 
world  law  must  begin  by  building  the 
foundations  for  supranational  Institu- 
tions  of   goverimient.     This   caimot   be 
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done  at  once.  It  cannot  even  be  v.'isely 
considered  on  a  worldwide  basis  at  the 
present  time.  Governmental  systems 
are  too  diverse.  The  Sonet  Union  Gov- 
ernment, for  example,  came  to  power  by 
conspiracy,  continues  in  power  through 
conspiracy  and  i£  the  past  Is  a  guide  to 
the  future  it  will  ultimately  be  over- 
thrown by  conspiracy.  Even  attempting 
to  establish  supranational  goverrunental 
institutions  which  would  Include  a 
powerful  con.splratorlal  force  like  the 
Sonet  Government  would  be  too  haz- 
ardous for  consideration. 

But  the  beginning  need  not  be  on  a 
worldwide  scale.  The  sensible  starting 
point  is  the  croup  of  nations  commonly 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Community. 
This  community  embraces  peoples  e.x- 
perienced  at  self-government  with  long- 
.standinK  traditions  in  law  and  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights.  Most  of 
them  are  presently  allied  for  mUltary 
purposes  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  but  this,  of  course,  Is  not  a 
government.  It  Is  but  an  alliance,  and 
as  George  Washington  so  wisely  warned, 
all  alliances  are  subject  to  Infractions 
andirterruptions. 

The  world  law  conferees  could  wisely 
consider  a  first  but  giant  step  toward 
world  law.  That  step  would  be  the 
transformation  of  the  NATO  alliance 
Into  a  supranational  government  able  to 
write  law  and  enforce  Judicial  rulings 
within  its  constitutional  scope  for  the 
whole  of  the  union. 

I  hope  sone  consideration  wiU  be 
given  to  this  idea  by  the  conferees.  Re- 
printed below  is  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  approaching  conference  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  today  and 
written  by  the  able  columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond : 

World  Law  Meftint — Defeat  of  the  Ctnics 
(By  Roscce  Drummond) 
Marls  down  the  World  Conference  on  World 
Peac?  Throug.h  Law  In  Washington,  Septem- 
ber 12-18,  as  a  signal  and  magnificent  de- 
feat for  tbe  cynics. 

The  cvnlcs  said  It  couldn't  be  done.  They 
said  It  was  slUy  to  think  It  could  be  done 
and  sillier  still  even  to  try  It. 

The  cynics  said  that,  with  hot  war  In  many 
parw  of  the  earth  and  cold  peace  every- 
where, this  would  be  no  time  to  talk  about 
peace  through  law. 

But  the  leaders  of  the 'American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation dldnx  think  so  at  all.  They  thought 
this  was  the  best  lime  to  start,  because  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done  before  It  Is  too  late. 
World  law.  let  alone  world  peace  through 
law,  IS  not  Just  around  the  comer.  Par  from 
It.  But  a  tremendous  and  exciting  start  has 
been  made. 

As  a  result,  more  than  2.500  lending  lawyers 
and  Jurists  from  110  countries.  Including  65 
chief  Justices.  153  high  court  Justices,  and 
59  attorneys  gener.il  or  ministers  of  Justice 
win  gather  In  Washington  to  draft  plans  for 
new  International  courts,  to  codify  and 
strengthen  International  law,  and  to  build 
acceptance  for  an  alternative  to  force — for 
jescrt  to  the  bench  rather  than  resort  to  the 
battlefteld. 

The  first  such  conference  In  history  was 
held  m  Athens  in  1963  when  the  leaders  of 
the  legal  profession  from  more  than  100  coun- 
tries formed  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center,  which  now  has  2.000  dues-paying 
members,  a  sizable  annual  budget,  and  a 
$100,000  gift  for  a  world  headquarters  build- 
ing. - 
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It  has  already  compiled  the  first  of  50  vol- 
umes bringing'  together  all  of  the  Interna- 
tional law  existent  Into  a  world  law  code 
for  ready  use. 

It  Is  developing  proposals  for  expansion  of 
the  World  Court  through  regional  courts  for 
easier  access  and  for  still  lower  trial  courts 
to  make  It  easier  for  nations  to  turn  to  law 
to  settle  many  lesser  disputes. 

It  Is  publishing  for  the  first  time  a  direc- 
tory of  law.  Judges,  and  lawyers  of  the  world, 
a  long-needed  and  valuable  tool  for  the  legal 
profession. 

Lawyers  from  most  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  will  be  present  for  the  Washington 
conference,  which  Is  a  meeting  of  Indi- 
viduals, not  of  governments.  Lawyers  from 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  have  not 
responded.  Pelplng  coined  a  phrase  and  de- 
nounced the  meeting  as  an  "Imperialist  plot." 

It  all  began  8  years  ago,  when  the  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Charles  S. 
Rhyne,  followed  Winston  Churchill,  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
London  to  the  podium  In  London's  historic 
Guildhall  and  proposed  that  all  lawyers  Join 
In  a  common  effort  to  make  law  strong 
enough  to  replace  force  as  the  controlling 
factor  In  the  fate  of  man. 

Rhyne.  a  Washington  lawyer,  has  been 
working  at  It  ever  since. 

It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  things  will  keep 
on  happening.     Two  reasons  are : 

Lawyers  constitute  the  most  powerful  seg- 
ment  of  society  In  almost  every  country  on 
every  continent. 

When  the  legal  profession  of  the  entire 
world  mobilizes  Its  influence  and  talents,  as 
it  is  now  doing,  a  powerful  force  is  In  motion. 
This  Is  no  miracle,  but  a  solid  beginning 
that  points  the  way  in  which  the  nations 
m'dst  move  If  we  are  ever  to  lay  hold  of  a 
means  to  make  peace  equal  to  our  means  to 
make  war. 

The  world's  legal  profession  Is  magnifi- 
cently giving  Its  ser\-lces  to  a  new  client — 
cU'lUzatlon  Itself. 


RE.\PPORTIONMENT   DISCHARGE 
PETITION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  a  quorum  call  be 
In  order,  in  order  to  get  Members  to  the 
House  floor  to  sign  the  reapportionment 
discharge  petition? 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  so  well  versed  In  the  rules  of 
the  House  that  the  gentleman  knows  the 
answer  to  that  Inquiry. 


EQUALITY  IN  AMERICA :  A  PROMISE 

UNFULFILLED 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows an  analysis  of  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating committee's  position  paper  on 
human  rights  issued  August  30,  1965. 
Most  of  this  is  a  fine  statement  of  prin- 
ciples which  could  probably  be  endorsed' 
by  more  Democrats  than  Republicans. 

Democrats  might  question,  however, 
the  claim  that  "for  a  century  and  more 


the  Republican  Party  has  struggled  more 
consistently  and  effectively  ttian  ar.y 
other  political  party  for  Justice  and  pros- 
ress  in  human  rights."  Consistency  has 
never  been  noted  as  a  virtue  of  Demo- 
crats.  But  effectiveness  has. 

And  there  may  even  be  some  Republi- 
cans who  would  feel  that  the  leadership 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  when  he  was  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  was  at  least  as 
Important  as  the  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower  In  producing  the  1957  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

THE    aicHT  TO    VOTE 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  Republlcar. 
voting  rights  proposal  "would  have  re- 
sulted in  more  effective  law  and  broader- 
protection  of  all  voting  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens." 

This  could  probably  be  dismissed  ius 
pardonable  pride  of  authorship.  The  so- 
called  Republican  proposal  was  that  pui 
forth  by  Congressman  William  M.  Mc- 
Ci,XLOCH,  of  Ohio,  who  Is  also  chalrmar. 
of  the  task  force  that  produced  the  posi- 
tion paper  on  human  rights. 

It  would  have  made  two  principal 
changes  in  the  law  that  was  enacted: 

First.  It  would  have  established  the 
number  of  complaints  received  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  the  criteria  for  de- 
termining voter  discrimination,  rather 
than  the  existence  of  a  literacy  test  and  a 
low  level  of  voting  participation. 

Second.  It  would  have  eliininatcd  the 
requirements  that  States  found  to  prac- 
tice voting  discrimination  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Federal  court  for  changes  in 
their  voting  laws. 

The  House  of  Representatives  reiected 
this  proposal  248  to  171.  Twenty-onf 
Republicans  Joined  the  Democrats  in 
voting  against  it. 

This  section  of  the  position  paper  also 
poses  three  questions  for  the  President: 
First.  Why  Texas  was  not  covered  un- 
der his  initial  voting  rights  bill  and  is 
not  effectively  covered  now? 

Second.  Why  vote  frauds  and  dishon- 
est elections,  such  as  have  occurred  in 
Chicago  and  Texas,  were  not  covered  un- 
der his  proposal? 

Third.  'Why  should  challenged  votes  be 
counted  and  if  found  invalid  be  used  pos- 
sibly to  determine  the  outcome  of  an 
election,  including  the  election  of  a 
President? 

The  questions  are  so  misleading  they 
should  probably  be  regarded  as  rhetori- 
cal. But.  if  one  regards  them  seriou.'-ly, 
It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  answers. 
They  are: 

First.  Texas  is  covered  tmder  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  exactly  the  same  as 
any  other  State.  The  purpose  of  the 
question  is  to  imply  that  the  criteria  se! 
forth  in  the  act  for  determining  the  ex- 
istence of  voter  discrimination— a  liter- 
acy test  and  a  low  level  of  voter  participa- 
tion— were  drawn  to  exclude  Texas 
That  would  be  difficult  to  prove  wlien 
the  same  criteria  have  excluded  40  other 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Texas  certainly  is  not  the  only  one  of 
these  without  a  literacy  test.  Nor  is  it 
the  one  with  the  lowest  level  of  voter 
participation. 

Second.  The  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  to  deal  with  voter  discrimlna- 
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tion,  not  with  vote  frauds  and  dishonest 
elections.  There  is  other  legislation 
dealing  with  those  problems. 

Third.  A  challenged  vote  is  counted 
only  if  the  challenge  has  not  been  filed 
in  time  to  be  ruled  upon  before  the  elec- 
tion. The  list  of  registered  voters  must 
be  published  each  month,  and  10  days  is 
allowed  to  challenge  a  voter.  A  hearing 
examiner  has  15  days  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  challenge,  and  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  court  which  must  rule 
in  15  days.  The  last  Ust  of  registered 
voters  must  be  published  45  days  before 
the  election.  By  law,  therefore,  ever' 
challenge  filed  up  to  40  days  before  tlie 
election  must  be  i-uled  on.  And  the  like- 
lihood is  that  even  challenges  filed  after 
that  time  would  be  ruled  on  before  the 
election. 

PF.OTECTlNC   THE   SANCTTTT   OF   THE   BAIXOT 

The  position  paper  contends: 
Additional    legislation    Is   clearly  required 
to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot. 

But  no  attempt  is  made  to  define  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  that  may  be 
needed. 

If  the  Republicans  feel  this  need,  they 
.should  certainly  come  forth  with  con- 
crete proposals  which  can  be  judged  on 
their  merits. 

That  would  certaitUy  be  better  than 
indulging  In  the  idle  rhetoric  of  a  "posi- 
tion paper'  or  organizing  programs  of 
voter  intimidation  such  as  the  notorious 
Operation  Eagle  Eye  used  in  the  1964 
presidential  election. 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
EDUCATION 

The  paper  declares : 

We  effectively  support  a  massive  campaign 
.igalnst   Illiteracy  In  the   United  States. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  Republi- 
cans did  not  share  this  sentiment  when 
the  poverty  program  was  enacted  in  1964 
or  when  the  administration's  education 
bills  were  under  consideration  this  year. 

As  it  was,  81  percent  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  against  the  poverty  program,  and 
69  percent  voted  against  the  elementary- 
secondary  education  bill. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  paper  accuses  the  administration 
of  doing  little  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion. And  it  contends  that  fiUl  imple- 
mentation of  these  provisions  have  been 
hampered  because  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  not  appointed  until  May  of 
this  year. 

This  conveniently  glosses  over  the  fact 
that  the  act  authorizing  the  Commission 
dm  not  become  law  until  July  1964.  Just 
Pi  lor  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion and  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Goidwater  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President.  How  quick  the  Republi- 
crins  would  have  been  to  criticize  Presi- 
'^leut  Johnson  had  he  named  the  members 
f'f  this  new  and  extremely  important 
Commission  in  the  midst  of  a  presidential 
election  campaign.  And  how  quick  they 
ere  to  complain  about  the  few  weeks  the 
President  took  after  the  election  to  find 


the  best  possible  persoiis  to  fill  these 
positions. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  President  pro- 
ceeded with  care  and  deliberation,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
named,  its  offices  are  open,  and  its  ■Rork 
is  now  well  underway. 

By  comparison  with  the  issue  made  of 
the  time  it  has  taken  to  get  i.  good  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Conunlsslon 
underway,  the  position  paper  dismisses 
the  entire  poverty  program  in  a  single 
sentence: 

The  antlpoverty  program,  which  was  orig- 
inally aimed  at  helping  the  poor  including 
many  members  of  racial  minority  groups,  has 
already  deteriorated  Into  a  shameful  exam- 
ple of  predatory  political  patronage  for  the 
big  city  machines. 

That  is  resounding  rhetoric.  But  the 
conclusion  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
bosses  of  the  "big  city  machines"  it  re- 
fers to.  They  have  been  complaining 
about  the  poverty  program  almost  as 
loudly  as  the  Republicans — because  they 
feel  it  has  not  provided  the  patronage 
they  had  expected. 

PUBLIC    ACCOMMODATIONS    AND   FACn.mES 

The  paper  charges  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  vigorous  enough  in 
enforcing  the  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  prohibiting  discrimination  at 
publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities 
such  as  parks  and  libraries. 

■yet  it  notes  that  18  suits  have  been 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
enforce  this  part  of  the  act.  And  it 
passes  over,  without  mention,  the  large 
number  of  complaints  which  iiave  been 
resolved  through  mediation. 

STATE,    PRIVATE.  AND   LOCAL   nESPQNSIBlLITT 

The  position  paper  makes  the  sweeping 
accusation  that  "the  whole  trend  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  the  present  Congress 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  State  respon- 
sibility." 

No  specifics  are  alleged. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  no  President  has 
been  as  diligent  as  President  Johnson  in 
seeking  the  views  of  Governors,  involv- 
ing them  in  his  deliberations,  and  pro- 
posing legislation  to  strengthen  the  abil- 
ity of  the  States  to  deal  with  their  prob- 
lems. 

States  have  a  vital  role  under  the  pov- 
erty program.  States  are  equally 
important  in  highway  programs,  hous- 
ing programs,  hospital  construction  pro- 
grams, area  redevelopment,  and  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  Federal  activity. 

A  detailed  analysis,  in  fact,  would  prob- 
ably show  that  this  Congress  had  done 
more  to  expand  Federal  assistance  to 
State  g6verrmients  to  a  level  greater 
than  it  has  ever  attained  before. 

CONCtt75ION 

The  Republican  position  paper  finally 
reaches  the  conclusion,  supported  by 
nothing  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
paper,  that  "this  administration  has 
failed  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  land." 

How? 

Where? 

When? 

It  does  not  say. 

Little  wonder  that  the  members  of  the 
Republican  coordinating  committee  were 
unable  to  agree  on  the  paper  when  they 


met  to  consider  it  on  August  30.  And 
Uttle  wonder  that  the  text  was  not  dis- 
tributed until  2  days  later. 


NEEDED:   A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTELLIGENCE 

-Mr.  HOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  K^.s-rEVMEiEHl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  K-ASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  House  concur- 
rent resolution  to  create  a  Joint  Con- 
Bressional  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
At  the  same  time  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKI]  for  his  determined  efforts  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  intelligence  operations  of  the  United 
States  and  to  establish  such  a  committee. 

For  it  is  true  that,  in  the  language  of 
today's  New  York  Times: 

Congressional  supervision  of  the  Nation's 
Intelligence  activities  is  obviously  inade- 
quate. A  Joint  committee,  similar  to  that 
which  watches  over  atomic  energy,  has  been 
urged  by  many  Members  of  Congress;  It  is 
badly  needed. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  far  for  evidence 
of  this  need.  The  current  disastrous  in- 
cident involving  attempted  bribeni'  of 
Singapore's  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan 
Vew  by  a  CIA  agent  strongly  supports 
the  Times'  contention  that  "the  country 
can  no  longer  be  sure  that  either  the 
State  Depanmcnt  or  the  White  House 
is  exercising  the  requisite  supervision 
over  an  agency  about  ■which  the  public 
knows  almost  nothing  at  all." 

The  gentleman  from  Wnsconsin  has  led 
efforts  since  1953  to  create  such  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
I  am  happy  to  recognize  his  int<;rest  and 
concern  in  this  area  and  to  Join  him  in 
the  effort  to  establish  such  a  commit- 
tee. 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today 
would  establish  a  Joint  committee  to  be 
composed  of  seven  Congressmen  and  sev- 
en Senators  selected  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  bipartisan  basis.  It  would  make 
continuing  studies  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties and  problems.  Although  the  com- 
mittee would  not  expect  to  concern  itself 
with  the  details  of  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  intelligence  agencies,  the  CIA  and 
similar  agencies  would  be  expected  to 
keep  it  currently  and  adequately  in- 
formed. 

The  time  has  definitely  come  for  Con- 
gress to  assert  a  more  formal  and  ex- 
tensive supervision  over  the  burgeoning 
intelligence  operations  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Such  supervision  is  needed  to 
eliminate  waste  from  individual  agency 
b'udgeti^  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  mtelligence  efforts,  to  assure  that 
programs  operate  effecti\ely. 

Most  Importantly,  however,  such  con- 
gressional supervision  is  needed  to  assure 
that  the  standards  of  morality  honored 
by  .American  society  are  not  completely 
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undermined  in  tlie  conduct  of  oxa  in- 
ternational intelligence  activities. 

Cause  for  concern  over  this  moral 
breakdown  is  not  limited  to  the  Singa- 
pore case,  but  arises  also  from  the  fac- 
tual content  of  recent  television  pro- 
:;rams  which  detail  the  Implication  of  the 
CIA  in  objectionable  practices  in  Latin 
f  merica  and  eliewrhere. 

rhese  incidents  clearly  discredit  and 
o.oase  our  national  prestige  In  the  eyes 
o:  the  world. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  delay  assert- 
ing its  supervision  until  these  activities 
result  in  a  fiasco  of  such  proportions  as 
:.o  actually  Jeopardize  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  believe  that  the  editorial  from  today  s 
N'ew  York  Times  states  a  compelling  case 
:or  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  as  proposed  in  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  I  have  In- 
"roduced  today.  I  commend  it  for  your 
serious  consideration: 

SUPE3VI5INO  THE  CIA 

The  case  of  the  Singapore  bribe  attempt 
raises  serious  questions  about  tlie  Central 
iQteUlgence  Agency  and  Its  role  In  American 
;:)relgn  policy. 

Initially,  the  State  Department  Hatly  de- 
nied Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew's  dlsclo- 
iure  that  In  1960  a  CIA  agent  had  ottered  him 
i  bribe  to  cover  up  an  unsuccessful  CIA  effort 
-.0  penetrate  smpagore'a  InielUgence  service. 
Only  after  Mr.  Lee  released  a  1961  letter  of 
ipology  from  Secretary  Rusk  and  threatened 
-o  put  Incriminating  tape  recordings  on  radio 
-Singapore,  did  the  State  Department's  em- 
>ar^.^BKed  spokesmap  confirm  the   Inctdent- 

The  spoke.srain  espUmed  that  the  State 
aepartmetit  officials  responsible  for  the  inl- 
lal  denial  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  incident  And  the  CIA.  as 
■he  Times  diplomatic  correspondent  Max 
Frankel  reported  yesterday,  "apparently  re- 
layed the  denial  of  wrongdoing  that  It  cus- 
T.>marlly  Usues  to  the  rest  of  the  Government 
when  confronted  by  such  charges." 

All  this  Ls  dismally  reminiscent  of  the  false 
State  Department  denials  m  the  1960  tJ-a 
ise  that  broke  up  the  Paris  summit  confer- 
■nce  with  Russia.  After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  dls. 
.Toter,  President  Kennedy  ordered  new  proce- 
dures established  to  assure  that  the  State 
Department  would  be  adequately  Informed 
of  CI.'V  activities  so  that  it  could  exercise  pol- 
.cy  supervision.  The  Killlan  watchdog  com- 
ijuttee,  originally  appointed  by  President 
SJsenhower.  was  revived,  given  a  fax  more 
vigorous  role,  and  In  1963  placed  under  the 
chairmanship  of  former  White  House  adviser 
Cl.irk  Clifford. 

Evidently  some  or  all  these  safeguards  have 
r.ow  brolcen  down.  What  is  most  disturbing 
.5  not  the  certain  damage  done  in  Singapore, 
'nut  the  possibility  of  mure  serious  delin- 
quencies. The  country  can  no  longer  bo 
sure  that  cither  the  State  Department  or  the 
White  Hou.se  is  exercising  the  requisite  su- 
pervision over  an  agency  atiout  which  the 
public  knows  almost  nothing  at  oil. 

The  Clifford  committee  evidently  Is  already 
I  xiklng  mto  the  case.  A  congressional  inves- 
tigation is  also  in  order.  Ccingiessional  su- 
pervision of  the  Nation's  intelligence  actlvl- 
tlefi  is  obviously  inadequate.  A  Joint  com- 
mittee, similar  to  that  which  watches  over 
atomic  energy,  has  been  urged  by  many 
Members  of  Congress;  it  Is  badly  needed. 

Serioiis  damage  has  been  done  to  American 
relations  with  many  governments  by  CIA  ac- 
:, vines  in  the  past,  particularly  in  Asia.  In 
Jakarta  last  spring.  President  Sukarno  and 
miny  members  of  his  cabinet  were  reading  a 
new  American  book,  "The  Invliible  Govern- 
ment." and  using  Its  confirmation  of  CIA 
Intervention  In  the  1958  Sumatra  uprising  to 


Justify  their  hMtillty  to  the  West  and  In- 
creasing friendship  wlt>i  Communist  China. 
Simllax"  hostility  exlsta  In  Burma  and  Cam- 
bodia, It  Is  vital  that  Washington  establish 
the  kind  of  Arm  supervision  of  the  CIA  that 
can  prevent  such  blunders  In  the  future. 


EPISCOPAL  MINISTER  BLAMES  RIOT 
ON  KING 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  WAGGONrfEHl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection.  ^ 
Mr.  ■WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
refreshing:  Indeed  to  read  In  Dartd  Law- 
rence's column  In  the  Washington  Star 
of  September  2  that  a  ranking  member 
of  the  clergy  has  slated  from  his  pulpit 
that  the  blame  for  the  trend  toward  vio- 
lent disregard  of  the  law  and  authority 
can  only  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Further,  he  acknowledges 
and  condemns  the  support  of  civil  diso- 
bedience to  constituted  authority  being 
lavishly  given  by  many  of  the  clergy. 

The  remarks  delivered  by  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Robert  B.  Watts,  of  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  as  contained  In  Mr.  LawTence's 
column,  should  be  must  reading  for  every 
Member,  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  it 
here  In  the  Record  for  all  to  see : 

It  isn't  often  that  a  clergyman  has  also 
had  a  successful  career  as  a  Government 
lawyer  and  in  private  business.  Ministers 
have  rarely  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  law  of  the  land  as  was  the  experience 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  B.  Watts,  pastor 
of  an  Episcopal  church  In  La  Jolla,  CaliX. 

A  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Watts  since  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  deplores  the  doctrtae  that 
It  is  ell  right  to  disobey  an  "unjust"  law. 
The  latter  idea,  enunciated  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Martm  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Negro  leader. 
has  aroused  considerable  objection  not  only 
among  clergymen  but  amone  laymen  as  well 
throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Watts  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School, 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal. 
He  practiced  law  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and  was  chief  assistant  US.  attorney  In  New 
York  City  for  several  years  and  served  also 
OS  Special  Aiislstant  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  lor  9  years  from 
1934  to  1943.  For  3  of  these  he  was  general 
counsel  of  the  Board  and  argued  many  of  Its 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  served  also  In  business  as  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  Consoli- 
dated Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.  and  later  with 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  He  was  ordained  In 
1958  in  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Los  Angeles. 
Dr.  Watts,  In  his  recent  sermon,  said: 

"There  has  been  advanced  by  various  phil- 
osophical followers  of  the  Reverend  Martin 
Lu'her  King.  Jr..  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
diniiry  sugge-^tlons  ever  made  in  Anglo- 
S.ixon  or  American  legal  annals.  As  a  mix- 
ture of  sophistry  and  soft  he:ideUnes8,  brewed 
by  nonlegal  or  corroded  legal  minds.  I  assert 
that  this  suggestion  has  spawned  the  present 
wave  of  destruction  now  sweeping  the  coun- 
try. 

"In  brief,  this  proposed  doctrine  Is  that  If 
any  Individual  citizen  or  group  of  citizens, 
after  meditation,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  law  is  unjust;  and  further  conclude 
that  II  apprehended  he  or  they  are  willing  to 
accept  the  penalty  Imposed  for  violation  of 
the  law — then  it  becomes  morally  Justifiable 
to  break  the  law  openly  and  notoriously. 


'Of  course  the  worst  thing  about  this  doc- 
trine  is  that  there  are  no  dividing  lines  m 
It.  If  It  is  valid  for  a  small  violation,  it  ap- 
plies equally  to  a  more  serious  one.  Once 
you  start  this  approach  there  is  no  stop- 
ping. It  is  like  a  roller  coaster  which  nears 
the  top  of  the  track.  Once  you  push  It  over 
a  little  bit,  it  plunges  down  all  the  way. 

"The  amazing  thing  Is  that  many  clergy  of 
this  church.  Including  both  prlesU  and 
bishops,  have  openly  and  offiolaUy  accepted 
this  doctrine.  Episcopal  clergymen  have  re- 
ceived WTltten  expressions  of  this  doctrine 
for  their  guidance.  And  large  numbers  of 
clergy  of  this  and  other  communions  have 
been  sent,  or  have  gone  on  their  own  volition, 
to  Southern  areas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing racial  concerns  by  open  law  defiance 
pursuant  to  this  new  assertion  of  moral  right 

"Finally,  as  sorely  distressed  Christians, 
we  see  Instance  after  Instance  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  elected  ofHciala  to  meet  law- 
lessness quickly  and  firmly  lest  there  be  an 
adverse  effect  upon  their  personal  political 
careers  at  the  ballot  box.  Thank  God  not 
all  our  offlclals  are  of  this  character,  but  too 
many  are." 

Dr  Watts  declared  that  It  ought  to  be 
perfectly  clear  that  no  person,  "however 
exalted  he  may  be  or  regard  himself,  has  the 
right  to  say  that  what  was  wrong  before 
becomes  morally  right  If  the  acting  party 
Is  willing  to  be  punished  If  caught."  Ho 
pointed  out  that  clergymen  have  a  duty 
not  only  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  land,  but  to  reject  the  doctrine  "of  a 
morally  Justified  civil  disobedience."  He 
urged  that  there  be  no  compromise  with 
lawlessness,  and  he  added  that  Christians 
should  "seek  by  all  lawful  and  proper  means 
to  help  our  neighbors  to  achieve  civic  equality 
of  treatment  and  betterment  of  opportunity 
for  self -Improvement." 

While  It  Is  understandable  that  there 
should  be  a  difference  of  viewpoint  as  to 
the  wl.srtom  of  participation  by  the  clergy  In 
public  demonstrations,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  among  the  clergymen  as  to  how 
far  such  activities  should  extend.  There  is 
widespread  sentiment  that  clergymen,  as  In- 
dividual citizens,  may  express  themselves 
freely  on  problems  of  htmian  behavior,  but 
that  ministers  ought  not  to  take  part  in 
"alt-Ins"  or  "lie-ins"  in  any  mass  protests 
which  can  incite  violence. 

It  Is  apparent  that  many  of  the  younger 
clergymen  are  taking  the  position  that,  since 
the  objective  is  worthy,  any  method  used  to 
achieve  It  is  permissible,  whereas  the  clergy- 
men of  more  mature  years.  Irrespective  of 
their  sectarian  afllUatlonB,  are  arguing  that 
clergymen  have  the  same  obligation  as  do 
other  citizens  to  obey  the  law. 
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STEEL  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  Is  watching  anxiously  as  negotia- 
tions continue  between  the  major  steel 
companies  and  the  United  Steel  Workers. 
Everyone  appreciates,  I  believe,  what 
would  happen  to  our  prosperity  here  at 
home  if  nearly  half  a  million  steelwork- 
ers  were  to  be  Idled  by  a  strike,  and  if 
liundreds  of  thousands  more  were  to  be 
laid  off  In  other  Industries  because  of  a 
shortage  of  steel.  But  that  Is  not  the 
only  threat  which  faces  us. 


The  whole  coimtry  has  another  stake 
in  these  steel  negotiations.  That  stake 
is  nothing  less  than  the  world  strength 
of  the  American  dollar.  To  preserve  the 
strength  of  our  dollar,  we  have  launched 
a  successful  campaign  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  our  trade  relations 
with  other  nations.  The  success  of  that 
campaign  is  now  in  jeopardy.  Steel  plays 
a  large  role  In  this  Nation's  balance  of 
payments  arid,  unless  a  peaceful  and  re- 
sponsible srttlement  can  be  reached 
without  a  strike,  that  role  in  the  months 
ahead  will  be  exceedingly  destructive. 

Back  in  the  mid-1950's,  steel  made  a 
large,  positive  contribution  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation.  America's 
balance  of  payments  last  showed  an  an- 
nual surplus  In  1957 — a  surplus  of  some 
S520  million.  In  that  year,  steel  exports 
exceeded  steel  imports  by  some  S825  mil- 
lion— more  than  our  entire  balance-of- 
pajTnents  surplus.  Last  year,  however, 
we  showed  a  deficit  In  our  balance  of 
payments  of  S3.1  billion.  And  in  that 
year,  steel  imports  exceeded  steel  exports 
by  S146  million.  The  effect  of  the  de- 
cline of  exports  and  the  rise  of  steel  im- 
ports on  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem Is,  therefore,  clear.  Of  the  $3Vi 
billion  unfavorable  shift  In  our  balance 
of  pas'ments  which  has  occurred  over  the 
last  7  yeais,  steel  alone  has  accounted 
for  almost  SI  billion,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  total. 

Much  of  this  shift  In  the  competitive 
position  of  American  steel  can  be  traced 
to  the  paralysis  caused  by  the  1959  strike. 
That  strike,  lasting  116  days,  dealt  a 
severe  and  crippling  blow  to  our  balance 
of  trade  In  steel.  As  domestic  supplies 
of  steel  became  uncertain,  and  then 
dwindled,  American  companies  looked  for 
new  sources,  and  they  found  them.  New 
cliannels  of  trade  were  opened,  and 
.American  firms  soon  discovered  that 
uood  quality  steel  could  be  bought  abroad. 
When  the  strike  ended,  those  charmels 
remained  open.  Steel  imports  continued 
at  more  than  twice  their  prestrike  level. 

This  year,  the  American  payments  def- 
icit will  be  sharply  reduced  from  last 
year's  $3.1  billion  level.  The  superb  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  our  banks  and  our 
manufacturing  companies  In  their  lend- 
ing and  Investment  policies  is  thus  add- 
ing mightily  to  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  our 
balance  of  payments  achieved  its  first 
quarterly  surplus  in  nearly  8  years,  in 
the  amount  of  S132  million.  But  we 
earned  that  surplus  In  spit*  of  a  steel 
trade  deficit  of  S221  million  during  the 
same  quarter.  American  steel  users  felt 
they  had  to  hedge  against  the  threat  that 
labor  and  management  In  steel  might 
once  again  let  the  industry  .shut  down. 

The  steel  deficit  makes  the  overall  sur- 
plus even  more  remarkable.  But  It  also 
shows  the  magnitude  of  the  economic 
problems  that  brlnksmanshlp  in  steel 
negotiations  have  created  for  this  coun- 
try. Even  without  a  strike,  the  steel 
trade  deficit  is  likely  to  be  half  a  billion 
dollars  this  year. 

A  strike  would  greatly  enlarge  that 
loss.  In  the  opening  days  and  weeks  of 
a  strike,  orders  placed  abroad  W'ould 
quicken.    If  the  strike  continued,  Imports 


would  continue  to  rise.  A  long  strike 
would  cost  this  country  an  additional  3 
million  tons  in  our  steel  trade  balance,  a 
loss  of  about  another  $400  million.  And 
many  of  the  foreign  suppliers  are  now  in- 
sisting on  long-run  contracts  as  their 
price  for  taking  on  new  customers.  Such 
contracts  would  continue  even  after  the 
strike  were  settled.  The  loss  could  again 
be  permanent,  as  it  was  in  1959.  The 
costs  would  be  borne  by  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  steel,  and  by  the  whole 
Nation  as  well. 

With  steel  imports  already  running 
over  a  million  tons  a  month,  filling  more 
than  10  percent  of  all  our  domestic 
needs,  we  can  ill  afford  a  further  In- 
crease because  of  a  strike. 

We  have  a.sked  American  industry  to 
conduct  its  investments  abroad  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cut  foreign  exchange  costs. 
We  have  asked  our  banks  to  limit  Uielr 
loans  outside  this  country.  We  have 
reduced  the  amount  of  duty-free  souve- 
nirs that  Americans  traveling  abroad 
can  bring  back  into  this  country.  We 
have  asked  these  sacrifices  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  American  industi'y ,  and 
they  have  responded  magnificently. 
Tliey  are  entitled  to  ask  that  the  steel 
negotiators  be  similarly  concerned  about 
defending  tlie  dollar  as  they  carry  on 
their  discussions. 

By  continuing  operations,  by  main- 
taining stable  prices,  by  moving  ahead 
with  its  dynamic  modernization  plans 
which  call  for  investment  outlays  of  $2.3 
billion  next  year,  the  steel  Industry  can 
reverse  the  trend  of  the  past  In  world 
markets.  It  can  join  our  other  Indus- 
tries in  demonstrating  once  more  the 
miracle  of  American  productivity  and 
efficiency  which  generates  the  world's 
largest  trade  surplus.  The  future  of  our 
trade  position  in  steel  Is  vital  to  steel- 
workers,  to  stockholders  and  manage- 
ment, and  to  the  whole  Nation.  Whether 
that  position  is  to  improve,  or  grow  stead- 
ily worse,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
negotiating  the  steel  labor  settlement 
today. 


THE  BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS,  THE 
GOIJ3  DRAIN,  AND  YOUR  DOLLAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Ml'.  Laird]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
30,  1965,  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee  approved  an  outstanding  re- 
port submitted  by  its  task  force  on 
Federal  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  en- 
tilled,  "The  Balance  of  Payments,  the 
Gold  Drain,  and  Your  Dollar.  " 

The  task  force  on  Federal  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  is  composed  of  distin- 
guished citizens  from  public  and  private 
life  who  have  expert  knowledge  of  this 
complex  field  of  policy.  The  chairman 
of  the  task  force  is  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
who  was  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  The  vice 
chairman  is  Mr.  George  Champion, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York 
City.       Along  with  these  distinguished 


citizens,  the  following  members  serve  on 
the  task  force: 

William  H.  Avery,  Governor  of 
Kansas. 

Julian  B.  Baird,  Under  Secretary  o'. 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs. 
1957-61. 

Frank  T.  Bow,  Representative  from  the 
16th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 

George  S.  Eccles,  president  of  Fir.^: 
Security  Corp..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Ginn.  Republican  na- 
tional committeewoman  for  Mis.<;ourl, 

Cliff  Hansen,  Governor  of  Wyoming. 

Kenneth  C.  Kellar.  Kelltr.  Kellav  i. 
DriscoU,  attorneys.  Lead,  S.  Dak. 

Peter  O'Donnell.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  Texas. 

Clarence  B.  Randall.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy.  1956-«I. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
1957-61.  j^ 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of^tomtc 
Energy  Commission,  1953-58. 

Robert  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  national  com- 
mitteeman for  Ulinois. 

Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, 1953-58. 

John  J.  Williams.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  report  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  persistent  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  National  Go\- 
ernment.  As  might  be  expected  from 
the  caliber  of  the  people  who  participated 
in  drafting  this  report,  the  documen: 
clearly  analyzes  the  basic  causes  and 
presents  nine  specific  workable  recom- 
mendations for  coping  with  them.  This 
report  should  lead  to  better  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  hope  that  it  will  spur  the  ad- 
ministration to  a  reconsideration  of 
some  of  its  policies  in  order  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  situation  which  could 
contribute  to  a  breakdown  in  the  inter- 
national monetarj'  system  and  a  depres- 
sion of  serious  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
the  text  of  the  report  made  by  the  task 
force  on  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  of  the  Republican  coordinatir.t; 
committee: 

The  Bal-^nce  of  Payments,  the  Colo  DftAi&-, 
AKO  Yora  D0LL.AE 

SrMM.AHY 

I  The  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position 
and  loss  of  gold  evidence  a  critical  situation 
The  fact! 

The  gold  supply  of  the  United  States  has 
dwindled  from  S23  billion  to  under  » 14  blUloc 
in  the  last  8  years. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1965  the  loss  ol 
gold  was  81.2  billion,  exclusive  of  a  transfer 
to  the  Interr.allonal  Monetarj"  Fund. 

The  country  is  coDMnltted  to  keep  approxi- 
mately $9  billion  in  gold  to  back  Its  currency, 
ienvlng  less  than  $5  billion  of  gold  to  use  ic 
forelgii  payments. 

For  the  last  7  years  American  dollars  have 
been  flowing  overseas  (for  Investments,  Im- 
ports, loans,  foreign  aid.  tourism,  mllltarv 
purposes,  and  other  spending)  at  a  rate  that 
has  exceeded  the  inflow  of  dollars  from  othe.- 
countrles  by  an  average  of  about  $3  bUIlon  a 
year. 

As  a  result,  the  country  now  owes  $28  bil- 
lion m  short-term  dollar  balances  held  by 
foreign  claimants,  for  which  they  can  de- 
mand payment,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  gold. 
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The  margin  of  our  exports  over  Imports 
has  shrunk  alarmingly  m  recent  months,  at 
the  rate  of  about  »2  billion  per  year,  trom 
earlier  levels. 

In  early  1965,  the  net  outflow  of  dollars  waa 
stemmed  only  by  the  Government's  admitted- 
ly temporary  expedient  of  harshly  restrict- 
ing American  direct  business  Investments 
abroad  and  limiting  private  lendmg  overseas. 
The  significance 
The  United  States  has  failed  to  bring  Its 
international  balance  of  payments  Into  even 
temporary  equilibrium  except  by  the  Impoel- 
tlon  of  ultimately  self-defeating  Government 
controls- 

The  Government's  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's monetary  and  fiscal  affairs  has  shaken 
the  confidence  of  other  nations  m  our  ability 
to  find  listing  solutions  to  our  balance-of- 
pa^Tnents  problem. 

The  International  monetary  system,  which 
relies  heavily  on  the  dollar  as  the  key  inter- 
national reserve  currency,  has  been  impaired 
'ov  the  US.  balance-of -payments  deficits  to 
the  point  where  drastic  changes  In  the  ays- 
tern  are  being  called  for. 

Unless  these  conditions  are  corrected 
promptlT,  they  can  lead  to  loss  of  value  for 
the  dollar.  loss  of  American  strengxh  at  home 
and  leadership  abroad,  loss  of  vigor  In  our 
economy,  and  loss  of  Jobs,  welfare,  and  secu- 
rity for  Individual  Americans. 

II.  The  Democratic  administration  has  not 
only  failed  to  deal  effectively  with  these  con- 
ditions but  has  contributed  to  making  them 
worse: 

It  has  attempted  to  reassure  the  public 
■with  upwarrantedly  optimistic  statements 
Instead  of  facing  the  problem  with  appro- 
priate action. 

It  has  consistently  opposed  the  use  of 
time-proven  methods  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
restraint 

It  has  adopted  artificial  controls  over  the 
outward  flow  of  capital  as  an  expedient  to 
avoid  the  decisive  steps  needed  for  an  effec- 
tive long-term  solution. 

Its  major  actions,  which  restrict  American 
Investment  In  foreign  countries,  are  such  aa 
to  be  ultimately  self-defeating. 

Many  of  its  efforts  and  proposals  have 
been  so  picayune  as  to  be  meaulnglesa.  such 
as  cutting  down  the  small  amount  of  goods 
.\merlcan  tourists  can  bring  back  from  over- 
seas without  payment  of  duty. 

It  has  persisted  In  out-of-date  programs 
which  Involve  excessive  military  spending 
In  Europe. 

it  has  allowed  foreign  aid  programs  to 
cause  an  excessive  drain  of  our  dollars. 

It  has  allowed  the  halance-of-payments 
dllBculties  to  grow  to  a  point  where  proposals 
ore  being  made  for  changes  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  which  seem  destined 
to  reduce  the  role  of  the  doilsir  as  the  prin- 
cipal International  reserve  currency. 

It  has  followed  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
which  Impair  the  Nation's  capability  to  deal 
constructively  with  economic  recessions. 

ni  The  Republican  Party  recommends 
that  the  following  measures  be  adopted  by 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  without 
delay; 

1.  Give  top  priority  to  developing  a  solu- 
tion to  our  bn!ance-of-payments  problem 
which  will  be  lasting  and  constructive  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
3,  Jointly.  With  our  allies  among  the  major 
industrial  and  trading  nations,  work  ag- 
gressively to  strengthen  International  mone- 
-ary  arrangements  along  nonlnflatlonary 
lines. 

3.  Lend  support  to  a  monetary  policy 
which  will  narrow  Interest  rate  differentials 
s>etweeri  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

4-  Adopt  domestic  fiscal  policies  which 
.ivoid  inflation  and  which  preserve  an  ample 
reservoir  of  strength  to  deal  with  any  un- 


expected   crisis    or    unfavorable    economic 
development. 

5.  Enlarge  eSorts  to  build  export  trade. 
Including  tax,  depreciation,  and  other  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  the  encouragement  of 
technological  and  productive  superiority, 
to  enhance  the  competitive  position  of 
American  business  and  labor. 

6.  Increase  promotional  efforts  to  en- 
courage foreign  tourism  In  the  United  States, 
with    greater   reliance    on    private    agencies. 

7.  Redetermine  the  extent  of  need,  under 
present  conditions,  for  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  In  the  European  theater,  with  the 
objective  of  reducing  our  expenditures  there. 

B.  Confine  American  military  assistance 
generally  to  countries'  committee  to  the  side 
of  the  free  world  In  the  struggle  against 
Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 

9.  Reduce  the  cost  of  foreign  economic 
aid  programs,  primarily  by  directing  assist- 
ance to  those  countries  which  maintain  a 
hospitable  climate  for  private  Investment 
capital,  and  by  stimulating  private  Initiative 
here  and  abroad  to  lead  In  their  develop- 
ment. 

This  Republican  program  calls  for  the  re- 
sponsible u?e  of  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies, for  realistic  reductions  of  Government 
oversea  economic  and  military  programs,  and 
for  steps  to  Increase  the  return  flow  of  dol- 
lars. It  would  provide  a  fundamental  and 
lasting  solution  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Once  a  program  of  this  character  took  hold 
It  would  be  possible  to  discard  the  adminis- 
tration's expedients.  The  recent  restriction; 
on  duty-free  imports  by  American  tourists 
could  be  relaxed  immediately  The  stop- 
gap measures  to  limit  private  overseas  invest- 
ment— the  Interest  equalization  tax  and  the 
so-called  voluntary  restraint  program — could 
be  dismantled  at  an  early  date. 

Adoption  of  this  Republican  program 
would  serve  notice  to  the  world  of  our  de- 
termlnotlon  to  manage  our  financial  affair? 
constructively,  to  defend  the  dollar,  to  build 
our  national  vigor,  nnd  to  enhance  our 
moral,  military  and  economic  power  to  out- 
perform and  outlast  world  communism- 
It  would  allay  cincern  over  the  adequacy 
o"r  international  liquidity  and  provide  a  solid 
fotmdatlon  tor  world  economic  stability,  de- 
velopment ;ind  rrosperity. 

In  addil.on.  It  would  enable  the  United 
States,  as  the  possessor  of  the  world's 
strongest  economy,  to  deal  from  a  position  of 
rebuilt  and  growing  strength  In  negotiations 
to  improve  the  International  monetary 
system. 

All  Americans  can  proudly  and  cocfldently 
support  this  program  and  its  objectives. 

THE    BALANCE    07    PAYMENTS.    THE    COLO    DEAIN. 
AND    YOUR    DOLt-AR 

The  balance-of-pavments  problem  In  the 
international  accounts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States,  are  sj-mptoms  of  a  danger  affecting 
every  American's  Job.  and  income,  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  world  aa 
well  as  the  United  St.ates.  and.  In  the  larger 
picture,  the  question  of  whether  the  free 
world  will  m,iintain  the  economic  strength 
to  prosecute  and  eventually  to  win  the  cold 
war. 

Continued  failure  to  deal  adequately  and 
promptly  with  the  problem  could  contribute 
to  a  breakdown  In  the  Intematlonal  mone- 
tary system  with  the  possibility  of  bringing 
to  the  United  States  and  ottier  free  nations 
a  depression  of  serious  proportions  and  du- 
ration. In  such  circumstances,  everyone 
would  suffer. 

This  paper  analyzes  the  problem  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Evidence  of  the  problem. 

2.  How  the  situation  developed. 

3.  The  problem  today. 

4.  The  failure  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration's attempted  solutions. 


5.  The  Republican  recommendations. 

6.  The  urgency  of  achieving  a  lasting 
solution. 

Evidence  of  the  problem 
Existence  of  the  problem  Is  confirmed  by 
the  volume  of  material  appearing  In  the 
public  press  about  It.  the  profusion  or 
speeches  being  given  by  administration  offi- 
cials telling  what  they  are  doing  about  It. 
their  claims  that  their  efforts  are  working, 
their  explanations  of  failures,  and  their  at- 
tempts to  answer  criticisms  of  their  policies 
Repeated  warnings  by  monetary  organiza- 
tions, experts,  and  officials  abroad  Indicate 
their  concern. 

Only  this  year  the  administration  recom- 
mended, and  Congress  passed,  a  bill  which 
eliminated  the  requirement  for  gold  as  a 
backing  for  the  deposit  liabilities  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  retaining  only  the 
25-percent  gold  requirement  against  the  note 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
This  was  an  emergency  measure  to  free  more 
of  our  gold  stock  for  payment  of  foreign 
claims.  The  administration  had  allowed 
Itself  to  be  forced  Into  a  position  where  it 
had  to  change  the  law  or  break  It.  The 
move  postponed  an  eventual  reckoning,  but 
contributed  nothing  to  finding  a  solution 
for  the  basic  problem  or  to  stopping  the 
demand  for  gold. 

Dramatic,  objective  evidence  Is  also  avail- 
able in  the  economic  statistics: 

1  Beginning  with  1958.  the  United  States 
has  had  a  large  international  payments 
deficit  every  year,  which  means  that  more 
dollars  have  flowed  out  of  the  country  tlian 
have  come  back  Into  It. 

2  Gold  has  been  moving  overseas  to 
finance  part  of  these  deflclls.  with  the  result 
that  the  country  has  lost  about  one-third  of 
its  gold  stock  of  8  years  ago. 

3.  The  short-term  claims  of  foreign  holders 
against  the  United  States  are  now  twice  its 
gold  stock,  and  If  all  the  holders  of  these 
claims  were  to  demand  payment  In  gold  we 
could  not  pay  half  of  them 

In  short,  there  is  widespread  agreement 
among  authorities,  among  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  within  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  among  officials  of 
other  countries,  that  the  US.  Intematlonal 
finances  are  lu  disorder.  The  statistics  show 
clearly  that  this  is  the  case. 

How  the  situation  developed 
For  many  years  prior  to  World  War  I,  and 
until  the  depression  of  the  ld30's,  England 
was  in  effect  tlie  world's  banker.  The  pound 
sterling  was  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
preferred  medium  for  payment  of  Interna- 
tional debts,  transfers  of  capital  across  na- 
tional borders,  and  for  foreign  exchange  uses 
generally.  In  the  thirties,  this  internatlonai 
payments  system  broke  down  and  balances 
began  to  be  settled  In  many  different  cur- 
rencies with  continually  fluctuating  rates — 
a  condition  which  in  Itself  hampered  Inter- 
tiacional  trade  and  was  an  obstacle  to  gen- 
eral worldwide  recovery  from  the  great 
depre.'ssion. 

Following  World  War  U,  the  United  St3t<^8 
emerged  as  the  world's  strongest  economy. 
The  economic  strains  of  war  were  less  severe 
on  it  than  on  other  combatant  nations.  Its 
industrial  plants  were  not  damaged  as  were 
those  of  other  countries.  The  accumulated 
demand  of  the  war  years  resulted  in  a  rapid 
expansion  of  our  industrial  plant  and  brisk 
economic  activity. 

.At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  helping  to  repair 
the  destruction  in  other  countries.  The  war- 
time "arsenal  of  democrary"  for  Western 
civilization  converted  Itself  into  the  peace- 
time supplier  of  gO'ids,  services,  and  capital 
to  rebuild  the  ravaged  economies  of  our 
friends  and  enemies  alike.  In  this  the  ef- 
forts of  private  capital  were  supplemented 
by  Marshall  plan  granu  and  by  other  for- 
eign aid  programs. 
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Thlfl  employment  of  national  strength  and 
wealth  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  the 
dollar  as  the  world's  principal  reserve  cur- 
rency. It  wa£  an  accidental  benefit.  It  was 
'unplanned.  But  It  helped  the  world  and 
r  bestowed  prestige  on  the  United  States 
3a  the  world's  financial  and  economic  leader. 

During  much  of  this  postwar  period  the 
United  States  ran  a  deficit  In  Us  balance  of 
payments,  as  dollars  flowed  abroad  to  help 
rj?build  the  world.  The  dollar  was  in  demand 
everywhere.  It  was  not  Just  "good  as  gold," 
;•  was  better.  The  United  States  became 
the  world's  banker,  providing  Its  Interna- 
tianal  currency  needs.  Its  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits.  IX  held  within  reasonable 
limits,  would  not  have  been  dangerous:  they 
would,  up  to  a  point,  have  merely  offset  the 
surpluses  of  the  war  years,  while  helping 
*G  meet  the  world's  need  for  international 
linanclaj  liquidity. 

But  by  the  late  19&0's  things  were  begin- 
n  ng  to  change.  The  "dollar  gap"  had  dis- 
.ippeared.  We  were  faced  abroad  by  rebuilt 
industrial  nations  competing  with  the 
L'nlted  States  for  export  marlcets  and  Invest- 
ment opportunities.  Deficits  continued, 
liowever.  us  did  foreign  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  oommltmente,  the  latter 
with  emphasis  transferred  largely  to  under- 
developed and  Communist-threatened  na- 
r.ons. 

As  the  finances  of  industrial  nations  Im- 
proved, it  was  only  natural  that  their  officials 
And  bankers  felt  It  wise  to  build  their  gold 
ivoldings.  This,  too,  would  not  have  been 
harmful  to  the  United  States  if  It  had  been 
I'.eld  within  reasonable  bounds.  Unfortu- 
iiAtely,  that  has  not  been  the  case.  Falling 
to  respond  adequately  to  our  gold  losses  and 
and  our  balanoe-of -payments  deficits,  the 
Dumocratlc  administrations  since  1960  have 
rot  applied  the  me3£ures  necessary  to  maln- 
t.'.in  the  Nation's  gold  supply  and  the  future 
.sTength  of  the  dollar. 

In  1959  and  1960.  when  the  balance-of- 
jKiyments  deficit  first  became  a  matter  of 
cnncevn,  the  Elsenhower  administration  had 
r^.iponded  promptly,  as  noted  in  the  January 
I'.561  Economic  Report  of  the  President: 
■  •  "  the  cfl'ort  centered  on  measures  to 
ipcrease  U.S.  exports  and  to  reduce  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  Impact  of  Government 
military  and  economic  programs  abroad  In  a 
m  inner  consistent  with  our  responsibilities." 

Specifically,  the  Elsenhower  action  included 
cluse  steps:  (a)  a  national  export  expan- 
sion program.  Including  improved  arrange- 
ments for  guarantee  of  short-  and  Intermedl- 
ite-term  export  credits  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  active  governmental  support  for 
reduction  of  foreign  discriminatory  restrlc- 
•lons  on  U.S.  goods  and  services;  * b )  re- 
orientation of  activities  of  commercial  at- 
t'.ches  of  our  embassies  abroad  and  State 
Department  policy  generally,  from  one  of 
.'-■^sisttng  foreign  businessmen  In  selling  to 
the  United  States,  to  a  policy  of  promoting 
export  sales  of  American  products:  (c) 
measures,  as  early  as  October  1969.  to  tie 
military  and  economic  assistance  activities 
oi  The  Department  of  Defense,  International 
Coopemtlon  Administration,  and  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  to  prociirement  In  the 
l-'niied  States;  tdi  an  executive  order  in 
J-ir.ujiry  1961  prohibiting  U.S.  citizens  and 
"rganization.i  from  holding  gold  abroad;  (e) 
meo-'ures  in  1960  to  effect  a  progressive  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  military  depend- 
ents In  Europe;  it)  Initiation  of  negotiations 
v-ith  Germany  that  eventuBlly  resulted  in 
*h^t  country  assuming  a  major  share  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  US.  military  forces 
'.here;  (g)  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  to  provide  Incentives  to  attract  for- 
eign funds  and  to  keep  dollars  at  home,  as 
v-°li  as  to  avoid  the  potential  Inflationary 
pressures  that  could  have  developed  In  the 
'ourse  of  financing  a  large  public  debt  In- 
crease m   1959. 


This  multlpronged  approach,  which  was 
accepted  la  the  United  States  and  abroad 
aa  both  timely  and  effective,  was  inade- 
quately followed  up  by  the  succeeding  Demo- 
cratic administration.  It  even  blithely  re- 
versed some  ol  the  most  effective  measures. 

So  now  a  t^ruly  Ironic  situation  has  devel- 
oped. The  revitalized  and  financially  strong- 
er European  governments  have  grown 
alarmed  at  our  lack  of  financial  discipline 
and  have  decided  that  gold  bars  may  prove 
a  better  long-term  Investment  than  dollars. 
This  conviction  on  their  pan  has  been  af- 
firmed by  their  concern  aboiit  present  U.S. 
policies  of  stimulating  growth  by  artificially 
low  Interest  rates  and  unduly  expanded 
credit. 

Whatever  the  motivation  of  other  govern- 
ments, the  result  has  been  that  they  have 
put  pressure  on  the  dollar,  exchanging  it  for 
gold.  The  consequence,  for  which  our  own 
Government's  policies  are  responsible,  has 
been  an  undermining  of  the  dollar's  standing 
as  the  world's  leading  reserve  currency. 

Tlie  administrfttion's  attitude  of  nervous 
disapproval  of  foreign  gold  demands.  Its 
meager  palliatives  and  harshly  restrictive 
efforts  to  remedy  matters,  together  with  Its 
continuing  barrage  of  publicity  to  bolster 
domestic  political  confidence,  have  caused 
growing  concern  Actually,  the  administra- 
tion's attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  are 
compounding  it  rather  than  solving  It. 
The  problem  today 

Te-w  people  realize  fTtilly  the  extent  to 
which  tJie  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  nil  other  nations.  Is  dependent  on  the 
exceedingly  complex  arrangements  for  the 
intematlonal  flow  of  money  and  gold,  whether 
as  payments  for  Imports  and  exports,  as  In- 
vestment capital,  as  Intergoverrmiental  loans 
and  grants  or  as  changes  In  the  reserves 
backing  an  individual  country's  currency. 

Nor  are  they  fully  aware  of  how  easily  and 
rapidly  that  whole  system,  which  Is  based 
primarily  on  confidence,  can  deteriorate 
through  poor  management. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  situation 
c"^ated  by  the  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  and  less  of  gold  lies  in  understand- 
ing how  tlie  world's  money  supply  is  pro- 
vided and  how  that  supply  Is  used  to  fuel 
the  world's  economic  machinery. 

There  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  world  to 
handle  all  the  transactions  for  which  a 
medium  of  exchange  is  needed.  Faced  with 
ihls  situation,  creditors  in  international 
trade  will  accept  hard  currencies  in  lieu  of 
gold,  A  hard  currency  Is  one  that  Is  both  In 
good  supply  and  Is  well-managed  by  its 
country  of  origin,  bo  that  people  have  faith 
that  it  will  remain  hard  and  not  deteriorate 
through  Inflation. 

When  the  supply  of  gold  to  handle  world 
transactions  Is  inadequate,  an  additional 
medium  of  exchange — a  hard  currency — Is 
needed  to  supply  liquidity.  The  liquidity  for 
world  use  today  is  supplied  principally  by  the 
U.S.  dollar.  The  British  pound  has  been  In 
second  place  as  a  "key  currency." 

Currencies  get  Into  world  circulation 
through  their  hom^  country  running  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit,  more  dollars  (for 
instance)  flowing  out  each  year  than  flow- 
ing In. 

In  the  postwar  period,  the  world  looked  to 
the  dollar  with  confidence:  the  wllltneness  of 
foreigners  to  hold  the  increasing  amount  of 
dollars  resulting  from  the  recurring  annual 
deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  was  a 
sign  of  the  dollar's  stable  value  and  accept- 
ability as  a  dependable  medium  of  exchange 
But  these  accumulated  deficits  have  now 
built  up  to  «28  billion  worth  of  dollar  claims 
against  the  United  States  with  only  about 
$14  billion  In  gold  stock  to  pay  them  (of 
which  only  95  billion  Is  now  legally  avail- 
able for  such   use). 


So.  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  four 
critical  aspects: 

1.  How  to  manage  our  economic  affairs  to 
merit  and  retain  a  role  of  world  financial 
leadership. 

2.  How  to  manage  the  world's  key  cur- 
rency, the  dollar,  so  as  to  maintain  confi- 
dence in  it. 

3.  How  to  maintain  adequate  but  not  ex- 
cessive international  liquidity. 

4.  How  to  strengthen  present  world  mone- 
tary arrangements. 

The  problem  of  confidence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dollar  is  central.  If  other  coun- 
tries regain  confidence  In  that  management, 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  rcasonrible 
size  c:\u  be  a  symptom  or  strength,  not  of 
weakness.  Dollars  bearing  Interest  will 
again  be  In  more  demand  that  non-lntcresr- 
bearing  gold.  And  the  gold  drain  will  either 
terminate  or  reverse  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  United 
States,  with  Its  house  In  order,  and  Its  cur- 
rency the  strongest  In  the  world,  can  take 
the  lead  In  improving  International  monetary 
arrangements  to  achieve  world  economic 
growth  and  stability  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  failure  of  the  Democratic  adminiszTC' 
tions'  attempted  solutions 

Tho  Democratic  administrations  have  had 
almost  5  years  to  solve  the  problem  but  have 
failed  to  do  so,  because  they  h.ave  attempted 
to  deal  with  symptoms  rather  than  under- 
lying causes.  Like  treating  a  patient  with  a 
fever  by  putting  him  Into  a  tank  of  cold 
water,  this  may  alleviate  some  of  the  dis- 
comfort, but  it  U  no  substitute  for  a  good 
antibiotic  to  kill  the  germ  responsible  for  the 
ailment. 

The  Democratic  administrations  have  tin- 
kered with  the  dlfflcultlea  by  attempting  to 
adjust  some  Items  of  inflow  aud  outflow  ol 
pa>Tnents.  They  have  not  gotten  at  the  basic 
causes,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are  their 
own  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  In  seeking 
to  achieve  political  objecUves  by  easy  money 
policies,  and  by  entering  into  large  govern- 
mental spending  commitments,  they  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  future  economic  weakness. 
These  policies  do  not  Inspire  confidence  ai 
home  or  abroad 

Most  of  the  direct  steps  the  administration 
has  taken  have  been  too  little  and  may  also 
have  been  too  late  Some  have  been  of  so 
little  consequence  as  to  have  negUctble  effect 
The  measures  that  have  had  some  effect  are 
of  a  short-run  type,  sure  to  be  destructive 
in  the  longer  run  of  our  national  and  Inter- 
national Interests. 

Here  are  the  principal  measures  under- 
taken by  the  admlni.stratlon: 

1.  Reduction  of  duty-free  allowances  for 
American  tourists  returning  from  other 
countries. 

2.  Export  trade  promotion  and  assistance. 

3.  Promotion  of  foreign  tourist  travel  in 
the  United  States. 

4.  An  Interest  equalization  tax 

5.  The  President's  "voluntary  program"  to 
reduce  private  U.S.  investments  abroad. 

6.  Partial  tying  of  foreign  aid  to  exports; 
and  steps  to  offset  overseas  military  costs  by 
sales  of  military  material  to  other  countries 

There  have  been  other  steps,  too,  but  they 
are  minlscule  For  example,  tours  abroad 
by  West  Point  and  Annapolis  undergraduates 
were  canceled:  this  ^11  save  less  than  SI 
million  in  a  multlbiulon  dollar  problem, 
at  the  loss  of  familiarizing  our  future  of- 
ficers with  military  Installations  and  terrain 
in  countries  where  they  may  someday  be 
called  upon  to  defend  American  Ir.terest-s. 
An  item  like  this,  which  reduces  the  average 
annual  dollar  outflow  by  about  one  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  at  a  cost  in  future 
military  advantage.  Is  a  '•little-think," 
approach. 

The  widely  publicized  recent  move  to  re- 
duce   further    the    duty-free    allowance    to 
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retiiralng  American  tourlats  is  an  unneces- 
sary harrnssment  ol  the  citizenry  to  give  the 
appearance  of  action  In  the  hope  that  time 
wtil  make  a  real  eflort  unnecessary.  The 
udinlnlstratlon  in  1965  proposed  the  mo- 
mentous step  of  reducing  the  allowance  from 
3100  to  850.  The  Congress  wisely  rejected 
this  bit  of  silliness 

Promoting  export  trsae  Is  sound  policy. 
At  present  only  4  or  5  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can gross  national  product  goes  into  export 
channels.  Much  more  needa  to  be  done  to 
build  our  export  markets. 

Increasing  foreign  tourist  travel  in  the 
United  States  Is  highly  desirable.  Reducing 
our  present  'tourUt  gap"  iwhat  our  tourist* 
spend  abroad  less  what  foreign  tourists  spend 
here)  of  91  6  blUlon  or  more  annually  could 
help  our  balance  of  payments  and  5timulate 
better  Internationa!  understunding  in  the 
process.  However,  coupling  such  a  program 
with  injunctions  to  Americans  to  stay  home 
IS  International  double  talk  not  conducive  to 
BCiileving  either  objective.  Cultural  Isola- 
tionism is  a  poor  weapon  with  which  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  a  free  society  against  the 
alms  of  communism. 

Twice  the  administration  has  attempted  to 
item  the  adverse  balance-of-payments  tide  by 
major  expedients.  In  1964,  It  requested  and 
secured  from  Congress  an  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  to  reduce  American  portfolio  invest- 
ment overseas.  When  this  failed  to  produce 
all  the  desired  results.  It  adopted  In  1966  a 
"voluntary  program"  for  restriction  of  pri- 
vate TJc  Investment  abroad.  These  meas- 
ures turn  back  the  clock  on  30  years  of  prog- 
ress from  isolationism  and  protectionism  to- 
ward progressive  reduction  of  barriers  and 
towiird  an  expanding  world  movement  of 
capital  and  trade.  They  are  steps  backward, 
Inviting  retaliation  in  kind,  for  which  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  suffer. 

Actually,  one  of  the  largest  continuing  and 
expanding  sources  of  dollar  inflows  Is  the  re- 
ttinis  on  Investments  made  in  earlier  years. 
A  study  made  by  the  Brookings  Institution 
estimated  that,  on  a  cumulative  basis,  the 
dollar  outflow  Initially  entailed  In  new  direct 
foreign  Investment  and  loans  Is  fully  offset  In 
5  years  by  the  dollar  Inflow  It  produces,  and 
that  by  the  10th  year  It  has  produced  Inflows 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  Initial 
outflow.  The  administration's  policy  of  re- 
stricting foreign  Investment  means  that  in 
future  years  this  increasing  return  flow  Is 
sacrificed  to  the  expedient  of  temporary 
relief  from  tough  decisions  that  ought  to  be 
made  in  other  areas  This  Is  penny  wise, 
pound  foolish  Eovernmeiir. 

Apart  from  the  potential  loss  m  Invest- 
ment Income,  the  administration's  restrlc- 
tionlsm  entails  other  major  fallacies.  It  is 
hostile  to  business  freedom.  It  militates 
against  International  cooperation,  it  Inhibits 
growth  of  free  markets.  It  reduces  export  op- 
portunities. It  tends  to  cause  balance-of- 
payments  problems  tor  other  countries,  it  In- 
vites retaliatory  protectionism,  and  impedes 
-.he  development  of  economies  In  other  free 
world  countries  by  denying  to  them  the  cap- 
ital to  build  the  stability  and  strength  to 
*^thsTand  Communist  enticements.  It  Is 
contrary  to  all  that  America  stands  for. 

Another  serious  concern  relative  to  the 
so-called  voluntary  controls  is  the  sanctions 
available  to  the  Government  for  enforcing 
voluntary  compliance  and  the  possibility  that 
under  the  stress  of  some  future  temporary 
emergency  such  voluntary  controls  might  be 
hardened  into  compulsory  controls.  Unde- 
sirable as  controls  by  Government  intrinsi- 
cally are  under  a  free  enterprise  economy, 
their  Imposition  on  International  commer- 
cial and  financial  exchanges  has  the  added 
penalty  that  they  are  Interpreted  abroad  as 
possible  signs  of  a  deteriorating  economic 
position. 

When  so  much  of  the  problem  has  to  do 
with  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the 
financial  community  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  management  of  our  monetar;  affairs, 


such  measures,  or  even  Indications  that 
such  action  may  be  considered,  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  compound  the  problem  rather 
than  contribute  to  Its  solution. 

The  Democratic  admimstratlon  concedes 
that  the  restrictions  on  foreign  Investments 
are  Intended  as  temporary  measures,  not  a 
permanent  solution.  It  hopes  that  a  per- 
manent solution  will  somehow  happen,  but 
It  has  no  evident  program  for  causing  it  to 
happen.  It  has  freed  some  domestic  gold 
reserves  by  getting  Congress  to  withdraw 
part  of  the  requirement  of  gold  as  a  backing 
to  our  monetary  and  banking  system,  but 
this  merely  bought  time — it  created  no  more 
ability  to  pay  international  debts. 

The  deficits  of  recent  years  would  have 
even  larger  except  for  the  fact  that  some 
foreign  coimtrlea  have  made  prepayments  on 
their  postwar  debts  to  the  United  States. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  this  can  be  relied  upon 
much  longer  as  a  significant  source  of  pay- 
ment inflows.  In  view  of  the  relatively  small 
remaining  amounts  that  are  likely  to  be 
collected  from  the  countries  that  have  made 
such  prepayments. 

The  United  States  caimot  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  reducing  gold  reserves,  nor  by  a 
facade  of  restrictive,  short  run.  penny  wise, 
little-think.  Isolationist  measures.  Such 
measures  may  cover  the  problem  up  for  a 
short  time,  but  are  misleading  none  of  the 
experts  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  their  con- 
fidence. In  this  case,  that  is  the  key  to  the 
problem. 

Neither  will  the  American  people  be  satis- 
fied for  long  with  little  more  than  good  in- 
tentions. They  will  look  for  careful  analysis, 
depth  of  understanding,  discrimination 
between  cause  and  symptom,  and  ptirpose- 
ful  and  determined  actions. 

r^e  Bepubilcon  recommendaf  ions 

Top  priority  must  be  assigned  to  restor- 
ing and  maintaining  a  reasonable  balance  In 
the  Nation's  International  payments  through 
genuinely  effective.  long-ra:ige  policies.  To 
this  end,  the  Republican  approach  rests  on 
the  following  premises: 

The  solutions  should  be  directed  at  under- 
lying causes,  not  merely  at  symptoms. 

They  must  contribute  to  both  domestic 
and  international  economic  stability  and 
growth. 

They  must  help  to  provide  adequate  but 
not  excessive  internatmnal  liquidity  and 
world  monetary  reserves. 

They  should  make  possible  the  prompt 
withdrawal  of  restrictive  government  con- 
trols over  American  investments  in  foreign 
countries. 

They  should  foster  expanding  Interna- 
tional trade,  travel.  Investment  and  coopera- 
tion among  free  world  nations  and  people. 

They  must  be  aimed  at  strengthening,  and 
then  maintaining,  the  U.S.  position  of  inter- 
national financial  leadership. 

The  Republican  Party  recommends  that 
the  following  measures  be  adopted  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  r 

1.  Give  top  priority  to  developing  a  solu- 
tion to  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
which  win  be  lasting  and  constructive  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

2.  Jointly,  with  our  ollles  among  the  major 
industrial  and  trading  nations,  work  aggres- 
sively to  strengthen  inteJnatiotmi  monetary 
arrangements  along  nonlnflatlonary  lines. 

The  role  of  the  umted  States  should  be 
to  lead  In  consideration  of  any  clianges 
in  the  world  monetary  system.  It  cannot 
permit  other  countries  to  ustirp  Its  posi- 
tion as  the  world's  banker  or  to  lead  It 
Into  unwise  compromises. 

International  meetings  are  timely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  present  need  for  Im- 
proved world  monetary  arrangements. 
Prospects  for  the  success  of  such  meetings 
will  be  greatly  Improved,  however,  when 
the  United  States  can  participate  from  a 
position  of  leadership  based  on  management 
of     Its     International     payments     through 


sound  long-range  policies  rather  than  on 
expedients  such  as  so-called  voluntary  con- 
trols of  capital  outfiow. 

The  United  Stales  should  develop  Its  posi- 
tions and  Its  plans  for  strengthening  the 
world's  monetary  relationships.  The  objec- 
tives shotiid  be: 

1.  The  supplying  of  adequate  but  not  ex- 
cessive world  liquidity. 

2.  The  providing  of  a  means  of  dlsclpllr.e 
to  assure  adjustments  by  countries  wher. 
needed  to  keep  their  International  account* 
close  to  balance. 

3  Maintaining  of  adequate  facilities  for 
emergency  coping  with  temporary  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  of  Individual  countrit-; 

4.  The  providing  of  policies  and  means  tc 
promote  expanding  and  competitive  trade 
and  unrestricted  movement  of  capital. 

5.  The  assuring  of  arrargementa  to  reduc: 
the  possibility  of  Individual  countries  dis- 
rupting the  International  monetary  structure 
through  unsound  domestic  economic  policies. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has  me: 
these  requirements  with  a  laudable  degree 
of  success.  Further  Improvements  to  main- 
tain that  record  and  to  augment  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Pvmd  to  achieve  these  objectlvef 
are  now  in  order  and  preferable  to  radical 
plans  for  change  or  to  creation  of  wbollj' 
different  experiments  through  new  Interna- 
tional systems. 

Changes  In  the  world  monetary  systen; 
should  be  evolutionary  and  gradual,  to  mini- 
mize speculation  end  instability.  The- 
should  progress  In  orderly  fashion  Tt.e 
present  system,  stemming  from  the  Brettor. 
Woods  agreement,  has  bridged  the  transi- 
tion from  World  War  H's  ravaged  world  -o 
today's  va.stly  expanded  international  trade 
and  capital  development.  It  can  be  adapted 
to  present  world  needs  without  revolutionary 
change  The  United  States  should  point  the 
way. 

3.  Lend  support  to  a  monetary  policy  which 
will  narrow  Interest  rate  differentials  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  administration's  failure  10  encourage 
use  of  corrective  monetary  policy  la  a  majc- 
underlylng  cause  of  the  balance-of-pa>Tnent£ 
problem.  Its  rigid  and  imcompromlslng  com- 
mitment to  easy  money  as  a  magic  key  ".o 
domestic  expansion  Is  a  poor  choice  of  mean; 
aa  opposed  to  wise  and  flexible  policies  6er<  - 
Ing  all  the  valid  goals  of  domestic  and  Inter- 
national expansion.  Our  European  credited 
are  watching  with  increasing  Impatience  for 
the  United  States  to  exercise  the  monetary 
discipline  which  alone  can  establish  the;.- 
confldence  in  the  continued  soundness  of  tr.t 
dollar. 

The  admmistratlon  has  consistently 
favored  a  policy  of  artificially  low  Interet: 
rates,  regardless  of  cost  to  other  national  ob- 
jectives. Low  Interest  rates  are  appropriate 
In  a  period  of  economic  slock;  they  are  wbo'.;> 
inappropriate  during  a  period  of  high  ec- 
nomlo  activity  marked  by  Inflationary  warn- 
ings and  accompanied  by  an  unsolved  ba.- 
auc«-of-payments  problem.  Interest  ratef 
which  are  market  determined,  rather  that, 
politically  determined,  will  rise  In  periods  o: 
high  demand.  In  so  doing  they  act  aa  a  brake 
on  reckless  expansion  of  credit,  curb  the 
tendency  to  excesses  in  the  business  cycle 
apply  restraint  over  the  outflow  of  funds  from 
the  country,  attract  Inflows  from  other  na- 
tions, and  moderate  inflationary  tendenciee 
This  administration's  policy  of  insistence  oi. 
artificially  low  interest  rates  is  damaging  I'j 
our  national  Interests  both  In  courting  dc- 
mestlc  Inflation  and  In  contributing  directly 
la  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

In  the  past  4  years,  the  administrations 
easy  money  policies  have  expanded  credi* 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rise  In  real  production 
Interest  rates  are  well  below  those  In  other 
Industrial  countries,  and  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal, private,  and  government  (local  ant; 
State  OS  well  as  national)  debt  In  the  Unlt*<i 
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states  is  so  high  as  to  be  catisd  for  comment 
,1  not  general  concern. 

,\11  of  this  risks  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  Foreign  holders  of  dollars  know  by 
i>itter  experience  that  sooner  or  later  credit 
inflation  brings  price  inflation.  Tliey  know 
-hat  failure  to  use  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
p.-operly  has  been  a  major  cause  of  every 
^■-'valuation  of  ctirrencles  In  history. 

Further  credit  inflation  in  the  United 
.r-t.ktes  could  involve  the  heavy  risk  of  a  boom 
'V.id  bust  pattern  which  would  be  damaging 
7.'  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Responsible  use 
o'  credit  policy  can  help  avert  such  develop- 
:aent5.  and  contribute  to  balanced  expansion 
;.i  both  domestic  and  international  economic 
i-ertors. 

4.  Adopt  domestic  fiscal  policies  wliich 
avoid  inflation  and  which  preserve  an  ample 
reservoir  of  strength  to  deal  with  any  unex- 
pected crisis  or  unfavorable  economic  devel- 
opment. 

The  administrations  fiscal  brinkmanship 
Ciia  lead  to  disaster.  The  Vietnam  situation. 
tor  instance,  will  Involve  many  billions  of 
dollars  In  Increased  military  spending,  and 
ni^ty  provide  a  severe  test  of  whether  we  have 
"he  reserve  economic  strength  to  provide 
adequate  flexibility  with  which  to  meet  this 
:ie»vy  Increased  biu-den  on  the  budget  with- 
out pronounced  Inflation. 

A  nation,  like  an  individual,  should  pre- 
serve a.  reserve  of  strength,  because  it  can 
aever  know  when  emergencies  will  develop. 
;t  is  imwlse  to  assume  that  new  economic 
nostrums  can  repeal  the  ups  and  downs  of 
t.'ie  business  cycle  or  Immunize  us  from  the 
l.«cal  demands  of  military  emergencies.  Tlie 
overstimulation  of  growth  by  excessive  Oov- 
erament  spending,  with  deliberate  deflclta  In 
•:mes  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  are  an 
invitation  to  crisis. 

The  administration  claims  credit  for  hav- 
ing held  the  budget  deficit  to  83'i  billion 
:.n  the  last  fiscal  year:  but  this  is  after  credit- 
ing S3  blUlou  of  largely  nonrecurring  re- 
ceipts from  Federal  Reserve  bank  surplus. 
'.Iquldatlons  of  Government  stockpiles,  and 
sales  of  loans  and  mortgages  A  minor  re- 
•■esslou  like  that  of  1958,  with  the  budget  al- 
-eady  so  overburdened,  could  restilt  In  a  deft- 
-:t  of  $20  to  S30  billion  or  more  under 
hi?  present  administration's  pollclea.  This 
■vould  not  only  be  inflationary:  It  would 
very  likely  Ignite  already  apprehensive  feel- 
ings In  world  financial  circles  and  could  re- 
ijlt  In  a  run  on  the  dollar  that  would  play 
:.ivoc  with  our  whole  economy  and  hopes  of 
-■■wtlnued  progress.  The  adjustments  for 
^vr?ry  person  from  such  a  consequence  could 
■I?  unbelievably  harsh.  They  would  mean 
'  <»tly  higher  costs  of  living,  reduced  hours  of 
■>ork.  fewer  Jobs  and  less  Income,  the  wiping 
o'Jt  of  stivings,  pensions  and  Insurance,  and 
il.e  decline  ol  morale  and  purpose. 

This  is  not  a  prediction  that  these  things 
^■I'l  happen.  It  Is  a  warning  that  they  can 
^.'ippen.  The  safe  course  Is  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic fnntastes  that  rigidly  deny  common 
wrtse  and  the  repeited  experience  of  history. 
Onr  Government  spending  policies  must  not 
reject  entirely  the  proven  worth  of  capital 
creation  through  saving,  building  reserves 
'or  emereencles.  and  maintaining  a  long  run 
hjiince  between   Income  and   expenditures. 

1.  Enlarge  efforts  to  build  export  trade. 
iViirludlng  tax.  depreciation,  and  other  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  the  encouragement  of 
technological  and  productive  superiority,  to 
er-hance  the  competitive  position  of  Ameri- 
r'n  business  and  labor. 

One  of  tile  most  favorable  factors  of  In- 
Siw  In  our  balance  of  payments  equation 
In  recent  years  has  been  the  excess  of  our 
exports  over  imports.  American  technology 
his  outpace<l  the  world  and  its  products  are 
■  ■■  lUgli  demand. 

Notwithstanding    this,   American   exports 

ire  a  very   low  percentage  of  our  national 

wtput  and  are  exceeded  In  this  proportion 

'Jy  many  European  countries  and  by  Japan 
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The  potentials  are  much  greater  than  we 
have  achieved,  and  our  present  Government 
activities  to  Induce  Increased  trade  could  be 
Improved.  Our  stxare  of  total  world  export 
trade  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
world  exports  since  formation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  Here  again,  improved 
results  can  be  obtained  through  coordinated 
private  and  Government  action. 

Independent  conunittees  of  economists, 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  export-import 
bankers,  and  marketing  experts,  cooperating 
with  the  Government,  should  be  encouraged 
to  devise  and  promote  new  and  imaginative 
practical  means  for  Increasing  sales  of  Amer- 
ican products  and  services  abroad.  This 
should  mclude  stimulating,  and  removing 
impediments  to.  American  private  Invest- 
ment in  other  countries.  Such  Investment 
builds  markets  for  American-made  goods. 
Private  enterprise  needs  only  to  be  un- 
leashed, and  made  aware  of  the  existence 
and  location  of  markets,  for  our  exports  to 
moimt  under  the  stimulus  of  the  profit 
motive. 

The  Government  can  help  by  adopting  tax, 
depreciation,  and  other  economic  policies 
that  enhance  the  competitive  position  of 
American  business  and  labor.  It  can  further 
relax  depredation  allowances  to  encourage 
plant  modernization.  It  can  stimulate  In- 
dustrial research.  It  can  gradually  reduce 
the  tax  burden  within  responsible  fiscal  pol- 
icy. It  can  aid  in  locating  potential  markets 
and  communicating  that  information  to  ap- 
propriate Industries.  It  can  help  by  In- 
creased dissemination  In  diplomatic  circles 
of  the  truth  that  freedom  of  enterprise  in 
all  nations  will  build  an  expanding  econ- 
omy and  trade  from  which  every  nation  will 
be  the  better  and  stronger. 

The  administration  should  particularly  ad- 
dress Itself  vigorously  to  negotiating  reduced 
barriers  to  trade  with  European  countries. 
It  should  make  a  determined  effor'.,  to  fur- 
ther enhance  the  status  and  respoiislbllltles 
of  State  Department  commercial  atvaches. 

Purposeful  measures  to  reorient  policies 
and  personnel  consistent  with  the  changes  In 
International  trade  conditions  of  the  past  10 
years  are  urgent.  The  situation  Is  no  longer 
one  of  the  "dollar  gap"  and  world  recovery, 
but  one  of  brisk  competition  with  other  re- 
vitalized nations. 

In  recent  months  the  margin  of  exports 
over  imports  has  shown  an  alarimng  drop. 
While  some  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  tem- 
porary conditions.  It  appears  likely  that  the 
favorable  1964  margin  of  our  foreign  trade 
will  not  be  repeated  In  the  near  future  unless 
more  aggressive  and  effective  governmental 
action  Is  applied 

6.  Increase  promotional  efforts  to  encour- 
age foreign  tourism  in  the  United  States,  with 
greater  reliance  on  private  agencies. 

Americans  spend  bllltonG  of  dollars  tour- 
ing In  other  countries,  and  this  undoubtedly 
contributes  In  many  ways  to  improved  un- 
derstanding among  peoples.  Contrary  to  ad- 
nunistratlon  policy.  American  tourism  abroad 
should  not  be  dlscotiraged. 

Other  nations  might  well  benefit,  too,  If 
more  of  their  residents  knew  the  United 
States  at  first  hand.  Expenditures  by  foreign 
tourists  in  this  coimtry  are  now  around  a 
billion  dollars  a  year,  less  than  40  percent 
of  what  American  tourists  spend  abroad. 
With  Increased  prosperity  around  the  world, 
many  more  foreigners  could  be  attracted  to 
this  comitry,  especially  if  they  could  be  made 
confident  as  to  costs,  facilities  and  attitudes. 
The  administration's  efforts  at  Improvement 
have  been  marginally  effective. 

This  Is  a  Job  that  can  be  done  best  by  pri- 
vate action  with  effective  Government  sup- 
port. Independent  committees  of  travel 
agencies,  hotel  and  motel  owners,  transporta- 
tion compaiUes.  the  press,  and  others  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  programs  for  entic- 
ing tourtste  to  this  country.  The  effective 
operation  of  such  programs  will  do  more  for 


the  umted  States  by  word  of  mouth  good- 
will from  satisfied  visitors  than  any  amount 
of  ofiiclal  Government  propaganda. '  Our  bal- 
ance uf  payments  can  be  improved  In  this 
manner  while  the  people,  customs  and  Inten- 
tio.ns  ot  our  country  are  appreciated  by  more 
and  more  friends  from  other  natloiu. 

7.  Redetermine  the  extent  of  need,  under 
present  conditions,  for  U.S.  military  force* 
in  the  European  theater,  with  the  objective 
of  reducing  our  expenditures  there. 

The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when  a 
substantial  reduction  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment in  Western  Europe  would  appear  to 
be  wise  If  not  necessary.  Approximately 
700.000  miiltary  and  associated  personnel  are 
still  being  maintained  In  Etu-ope,  at  a  net 
outflow  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  about 
«1.6  builon  (approximately  hall  the  recent 
annual  balance-of-payments  deficits).  A 
force  of  this  size  was  unquestionably  desir- 
able 15  years  ago.  as  an  emergency  protec- 
tive matter,  when  our  European  allies  were 
weak  and  relatively  defenseless.  But  with 
their  economic  recovery,  the  Western  Euro- 
pean couuuies  should  be  able  to  marshal: 
their  own  conventional  forces  agalnit  in- 
vasion, backed  by  our  continuing  firm  com- 
mitment to  assist  In  their  defense.  A  small 
detachment  our  our  forces  can  serve  as  evi- 
dence of  this  commitment,  backed  by  our 
newly  demonstrated  ability  to  airlift  rein- 
forcements swiftly  to  any  place  in  the  world 
from  central  bases  In  the  United  States,  and 
by  our  strategic  air  and  missile  striking 
forces. 

An  Immediate  reappraisal  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  our  European-based  nUU- 
tary  forces  and  financial  commitment  in  the 
light  of  these  changes  In  conditions  should 
be  undertaken  both  In  our  country  and  with 
our  friends  abroad  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 
The  results  should  substantially  reduce  our 
expenditures  there. 

These  observations  are  backed  by  military 
experts  and  have  been  enunciated  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders.  They 
were  expressed  by  the  Democratic  majority 
in  a  1965  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress: 

"The  committee  urges  that  the  review  of 
Government  expenditures  abroad  focus  par- 
ticularly on  the  possibility  of  reducing  our 
troop  commitments  in  Europe  •  •  •  Our 
overseas  manpower  was  not  cut  back  to  the 
extent  which  the  massive  Increase  m  our  air- 
lift capability  would  have  permitted  •  •  • 
We  must  reduce  our  military  expenditures  In 
these  countries." 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  European 
friends,  given  a  full  appreciation  of  our  views 
should  continue  to  depend  on  us  to  carry 
such  large  forces  on  their  soil.  Our  commit- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  freedom  In  West- 
ern Europe  will  not  be  reduced  by  a  return 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  these  forces  to 
our  shores. 

8.  Confine  American  military  assistance 
generally  to  countries  committed  to  the  aide 
of  the  free  world  in  the  struggle  iigains' 
Communist  subversion    and  aggression 

Last  year  American  military  assistance  was 
given  to  more  than  60  countries.  In  some 
nations  American-supplied  arms  were  used 
In  local  revolutions  by  forces  inimical  to 
free  world  Interests.  A  more  discriminating 
selection  of  military  aid  beneflciarles  is  nec- 
essary. 

Our  military  assistance  programs  should 
be  limited  generally  to  countries  and  ad- 
ministrations which  are  clearly  committed  to 
the  free  world  and  opposed  to  international 
communism.  Military  aid  should  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  equipment  produced  in 
American  plants,  and  should  be  directed  to 
the  free  nations  surrounding  the  Commu- 
nist orbit,  who  are  our  first  line  of  defense, 
and  nations  seriously  threatened  with  Com- 
munist takeover  by  subversion  or  revolu- 
tion. Any  exceptions  should  be  rare  and 
should   be   required   to   be   clearly   Justified 
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m  terms  of  our  own  overriding  national  In- 
teres-s  It  15  unsound  to  give  weapons  to 
na':ons  when  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they 
win  be  used  in  our  common  defense,  or  to 
nations  from  whose  hands  they  may  proceed 
Into  the  possession  of  enemy  forces. 

More  realistic  overseris  military  assL^tance 
programs  will  reduce  the  burden  they  Impose 
on  oiir  baiance-of-payments  problem. 

9-  Reduce  the  cost  of  foreign  economic  aid 
programs,  primarily  by  directing  assistance 
to  those  countries  which  maintain  a  hospi- 
table climate  for  private  Investment  capital, 
and  by  stimulating  private  Initiative  here 
and  abroad  to  lead  In  their  development. 

There  Is  little  doubt  of  the  basic  desira- 
bility of  our  foreign  economic  aid  objectives. 
In  their  17  years  many  of  these  programs 
has  served  effectively  In  building  the  free 
world  and  promoting  the  development  of 
emerging  nations.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily warrant  their  continuance  at  present 
levels. 

In  rlscal  1965.  loans,  grants,  and  other  as- 
sistance of  various  klnd-s  were  made  to  an 
approximate  total  of  100  countries.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  close  examination  will  show 
Incredible  InefHclency,  waste,  mismanage- 
ment and  misdirected  effort  In  many  of  these 
programs  Some  loans  are  made  In  dollars 
on  terms  which  clearly  Indicate  that  neither 
the  principal  nor  Interest  is  ever  going  to  re- 
turn to  this  country.  Some  grants  merely 
help  t--  support  local  political  objectives  or 
to  pay  running  expenses  of  Insolvent  govern- 
ments. Some  programs  support  foreign  gov- 
ernment-owned projects  which  ought  to  be 
done  by  private  agencies  under  appropriate 
local  Incentives  and  encouragement.  Many 
are  of  doubtful  value  to  the  country  In- 
tended to  be  beneflcial  Many  should  be 
ended-  A  realistic  evaluation  of  these  facts 
would  result  In  a  significant  reduction  In  for- 
eign aid  costs. 

The  growth  of  Industry  and  capital  In  the 
developing  nations  would  be  achieved  more 
efficiently  and  more  effectively  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  proflt  system  than  under  any 
other  form.  This  Is  the  secret  of  our  un- 
paralleled American  material  progress  and 
It  should  be  exported  with  confidence  and 
conviction. 

Private  Initiative,  both  from  the  United 
States  and  within  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions should  t)e  recognized  and  encouraged 
as  the  key  to  sustained  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Private  capital  can  perform  far  more 
effectively  than  government  socialism.  Our 
aid  ought  to  be  directed  to  nations  that  ac- 
cept this  philosophy. 

Furthermore,  other  Industrial  nations  of 
the  free  world  should  be  induced  to  shoulder 
a  larger  snare  of  the  burden  of  assistance  to 
developing  countries,  both  directly  and 
through  United  Nations  multilateral  pro- 
grams. Their  efforts  In  this  respect  should 
be  commensurate  with  their  capabilities. 

Assistance  to  other  nations  by  the  U.S. 
Government  should  be  limited  largely  to  our 
foodstuffs,  fibers  and  goods — and  only  to  the 
ex;*nt  needed  by  them  In  excess  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  The  United  States  should 
and  can  also  provide  technical  assistance  In 
solving  problems  of  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce  and  government  In  accordance 
with  the  proven  procedures  evolved  m  our 
own  country. 

Such  measures  would  benefit  other  nations 
more  In  the  long  run  because  we  would  be 
showing  thein  the  solid  way  ro  development 
and  growth,  wlthm  the  potential*  of  their 
own  resources  and  capabilities,  rather  than 
stimulating  the  illusion  that  largesse  from 
The  .American  taxpayers  will  bring  "Instant 
progress." 

The  administration  position  appears  to  be 
that  all  such  expenditures  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  every  effort  Is  being 
made  to  minimize  their  balance-of-payments 
Impact.  It  argues  that  80  to  85  percent  of 
economic  aid  purchases  are  tied  to  exports 


and  that  more  than  one-third  of  military  ex- 
penditures are  offset  by  military  exports  from 
the  United  States. 

While  much  of  foreign  aid  Is  tied  to  specific 
exports,  in  many  cases  such  aid  releases  dol- 
lars which  otherwise  would  be  spent  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  spent  Instead  in  Western 
Europe.  Some  experts  maintain  that  this 
occurs  to  such  a  degree  that  our  economic 
foreign  aid  is  effectively  tied  to  net  exports 
to  the  extent  of  only  50  to  60  percent.  A 
more  realistic  policy  would  concentrate  our 
efforts  in  countries  where  help  can  be  used 
soundly  and  stop  the  flow  of  dollars  to  areas 
and  for  purpases  which  merely  support  pur- 
chases from  other  nations.  Such  a  policy 
need  not  damage  our  economic  development 
efforts. 

As  part  of  foreign  aid  reforms,  the  num- 
ber of  betieftclary  nations  should  be  reduced. 
Commitment  by  recipients  to  free  enterprise 
principles  should  be  a  precondition  to  eco- 
nomic aid  wherever  possible 

Finally,  the  various  aid  expenditures — for 
grants,  loans,  international  loan  funds,  agri- 
cultural products.  Peace  Corps.  United  Na- 
tions multilateral  programs,  refugee  relief. 
and  others — should  be  brought  together  Into 
a  single  appropriation  request  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  each  year,  so  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  fully  informed  as  to  the  total 
Involved. 

These  measures  would  reduce  the  drain  of 
our  dollars  and  make  the  entire  program  more 
effective  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy, 
as  a  contribution  to  world  progress,  and  a* 
an  aid  to  Individuals  and  nations  in  learning 
that  solid  lasting  growth  Is  best  attained  by 
responsibility,  planning  and  work  under  the 
Incentive  of  private  ownership  and  competi- 
tion. 

An  analys  s  of  the  derivation  of  balance-of- 
payments  deftclta  shows  clearly  that  the  In- 
ternational transactions  of  the  private  sector 
in  this  country  are  regularly  in  balance.  The 
Government's  outlays  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  overseas  exceed  its  re- 
ceipts of  dollars  from  foreign  countries,  and 
In  that  sense  account  for  the  entire  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  of  recent  years. 

It  Is  Ironic  that,  under  these  conditions, 
the  administration's  major  actions  to  deal 
with  the  problem  have  been  restrictive  meas- 
ures directed  at  the  private  sector.  Clearly, 
a  major  review  of  Government  spending  over- 
seas Is  In  order,  and  recommendations  6,  7, 
and  8  are  directed  at  that  objective. 
The  urgency  of  achieving  a  lasting  solution 

Apprehension  about  the  future  of  the  In- 
ternational monetary  situation  is  Increasing. 
The  United  Kingdom  Is  facing  a  severe  mon- 
etary crisis.  Prance  Is  converting  more  and 
more  of  Its  liquid  holdings  to  gold.  These 
events  have  raised  storm  signals  for  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  The  result  could 
be  a  serious  contraction  of  world  liquidity 
and  economic  activity.  ThU  miut  not 
^  happen 

Whether  the  problem  is  an  Immediate  one 
of  Impending  economic  dislocation,  or  the 
longer  range  one  of  strengthening  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system,  in  both  cases 
management  of  the  dollar  and  maintenance 
of  confidence  in  It  are  central  to  achieving 
successful  solutions  since  it  Is  the  world's 
principal  medium  of  exchange. 

The  Republican  Party  would  be  derelict  if 
It  did  not  raise  Its  voice  to  call  attention  to 
an  extremely  serious  situation  In  time  for 
effective  actlon. 

The  dollar  is  still  the  world's  strongest  cur- 
rency The  United  States  Is  still  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  There  is  yet  probably 
enough  time  for  prompt  action  successfully 
to  correct  the  present  deteriorating  situation 
and  maintain  our  position  as  the  leader  in 
building  a  world  society  where  every  man  can 
share  In  the  material  benefits  that  are  a  pre- 
condition to  individual  freedom,  dignity, 
and  opportunity  to  lead  the  good  lite. 


In  publishing  this  paper,  the  Republican 
Party  serves  notice  to  the  party  In  power  th<i: 
It  must  be  responsible  for  the  consequence? 
of  continuing  failure  to  take  prompt  and 
suitable  action  to  solve  this  vital  problem 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  1965  AND 
THE  NEED  FOR  A  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  pievioiLS  orde. 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohl< 
IMr.  FeighanI,  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  the  Russian  imperialists  havt 
vehemently  denounced  our  annual  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance.  This 
year's  observance  was  preceded  by  a  vio- 
lent attack  from  none  other  than  Ru.ssla  > 
chief  ideologist,  Mikhail  Suslov,  who  i- 
also  a  member  of  the  Central  Commii- 
tee's  Presidium  and  Secretary  of  tlie  Ce: - 
tral  Committee  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist Party.  Here  Is  the  core  of  his  mes- 
sage: 

Especially  disgusting  Is  the  vlllalno\i.= 
demagogy  of  the  Imperialistic  chieftains  c' 
the  United  States.  Each  year  they  organize 
the  so-called  Captive  Nations  Week,  hypc- 
crltlcally  pretending  to  tie  defenders  of  na- 
tions that  have  escaped  from  their  yolce. 

There  have  been  often  equally  sharp 
denunciations.  What  is  significant  in  al: 
of  these  «ases  is  the  morbid  fear  wltj: 
which  the  Russians  have  consistent!'. 
viewed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  res- 
olution and  the  annual  observance 
This  alone  should  warrant  a  thorougii 
and  systematic  investigation  by  us — to 
find  out  why.  how  we  can  profit  from 
it.  what  new  legislation  is  required  to 
bolster  the  bastions  of  freedom. 

All  this  points  up  again  the  pressint 
need  for  a  Special  House  Committee  c:i 
the  Captive  Nations.  Such  a  committee 
would  make  this  necessary,  thorough  and 
systematic  investigation,  and  very  likeh 
would  produce  solid  contributions  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  preceding  congressional 
committees  that  concerned  themselves 
with  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  and 
Communist  takeovers.  It  was  my  pri\- 
ilege  to  ser\'e  on  the  Select  Committee 
To  Investigate  Communist  Aggression, 
This  was  over  10  years  ago.  The  Con- 
gress can  well  take  pride  in  the  historic 
contributions  of  that  committee.  Bir 
the  work  begun  in  tiie  fifties  mast  be  ex- 
tended by  us  in  this  decade,  especially  in 
view  of  this  mysterious  fear  on  the  pai-' 
of  the  Russian  Communist  leaders.  Wlio 
can  say  that  the  causes  of  this  behavioi 
are  not  worth  looking  into? 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  distin- 
guished Members  have  commented  o:i 
the  1965  Captive  Nations  Week  and  ha'  e 
furnished  selected  examples  of  the  week  ? 
tremendous  success.  I  wish  to  join  them 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  National  Capth  e 
Nations  Committee  and  its  associated 
organizations  for  the  conduct  of  the  week 
and  also  in  having  the  following,  addi- 
tional examples  of  the  week's  observant" 
which  I  will  include  in  my  remark.'^: 
First,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Gov- 
ernor's proclamation  and  that  of  the 
mayor  of   Dayton,   along  with  several 
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items  of  Dayton's  obsenance:  second. 
news  items  on  the  week  in  Svoboda  of 
Jiily  17:  third,  an  interesting  UPI  story 
on  the  Gerald  Brooke  show  trial :  fourth, 
the  Buffalo  obsenance  program  and  a 
declaration  from  nearby  Canada:  and 
fifth,  a  proclamation,  programs,  news  re- 
ports, and  addresses  during  Pittsburgh's 
observance  of  the  week ; 

State  of  Ohio 
ExzcvnvT  Department, 
Office  or  the  Governor, 

Columbus, 
Proclamation  ;  Captive  Na-hons  Week, 
Jm.Y  18-24.  1965 

Whereas  the  harmonious  unification  of 
',1jo  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
:ed  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
I^coples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  i>eople  of  the 
United  States  and  otlier  peoples:  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
."jggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
l-.ttve  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary. Lithuania.  Ukraine,  C?.echosIovakla. 
Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Rutbenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  -nbet,  Cossackia,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
or  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
Kieadfastly  kept  alive:  Now,  therefore. 

I,  James  A  Rhodes.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  do  hereby  designate  the  week  of 
July  18-24.  1965.  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  urge  that  all  citizens  support  this  an- 
nual recognition  of  the  plight  of  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

James  a.  Rhodes, 

Grorernor. 

Proclamation 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  enslaved  by  the  imperialistic 
;ind  aggressive  policies  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia; and 

\VhCTeas  the  peoples  of  these  captive  na- 
tions have  been  deprived  of  their  national 
-ndependcnce  and  their  individual  liberties; 
;,ncl 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
jf  America  arc  linked  by  bonds  of  principle 
and  family  to  those  who  love  freedom  and 
Justice  on   every   continent;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  to  msnl- 
Tfst  clearly  to  the  peoples  of  these  conquered 
nations  the  moral  and  ideological  support  of 
'he  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
.States  of  America  for  their  just  Q.«rplrations 
for  freedom,  self-determination,  and  na- 
t;'mal  Independence;  Now.  therefore. 

I.  Frank  R.  Somers.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Da\-ton,  Ohio,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
beginning  JiUy  18,  I9e5.  as  Captive  Nations 
Week,  and  do  invite  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Da>-ton  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  do  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 


selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  these  captive  nations. 
Frank  R,  Somers. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dayton.  Ohio. 

[From  the  Dayton  lOhlo)  Ketterlng- 

Oakwood  Times.  July  29.  1965] 

Ceremony  Held  for  Captivi  Nations  Week 

Last  week's  local  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  climaxed  Sunday  with  a 
special  program  at  the  Captive  Nations 
Shrine  in  Dayton,  where  Brother  Peter  Lln- 
denmann  of  Cbamlnade  High  School  was 
the  guest  speaker. 

The  shrine  is  located  near  Holy  Cross 
Church.  1920  Leo  Street,  where  a  large  part  of 
the  congregation  Is  of  Lithuanian  descent. 

Captive  Nations  Week  has  been  established 
In  accordance  with  Joint  congressional  reso- 
lution and  Presidential  proclamation  and  is 
Public  Law  86-90. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  according  to  Executive  Di- 
rector Donald  Miller,  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
is  to  keep  people  of  the  free  world  aware  of 
the  fact  that  many  freedom-seeking  men, 
women,  and  children  are  still  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

"It  is  also  important  for  us  to  remember 
that  many  people  living  In  our  own  area  still 
have  ties  behind  the  Iron  Curtain."  said 
Dorothy  McNab.  local  representative  for  the 
organization. 

[From   the  Dayton    (Ohio)    Journal  Herald, 

July  24.  19651 

Captive  Nations  Rites  Scheduled 

Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  commemo- 
rated In  Dayton  tomorrow  at  11  a.m..  at  the 
monument  of  three  crosses  at  the  Holy  Cross 
Church.  Leo  and  Regis  streets. 

The  special  week  was  set  aside  in  Con- 
gress in  1959  to  make  Americans  aware  of 
the  plight  of  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Brother  Peter  Llndenmann.  of  Chaminade 
High  School,  will  be  the  speaker  with  bene- 
diction by  Rev.  TltDs  Norbutas.  pastor  of  the 
Holy  Cross  Church.  Several  nationalities 
will  be  represented  at  the  program. 

Jt-LV  23.  1965 
A  WAVI  Editorial 
I  By  Gregg  Wallace) 

A  listener  has  said.  "But  what  can  I  do 
about  the  captive  nations?" 

A  good  question  not  easily  answered. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  25  nations  in 
the  world  under  direct  or  Indirect  control 
and  domination  of  the  horrendous  Commu- 
nist leaders.  These  people — literally  mil- 
lions— are  no  diSerent  than  you  and  I.  except 
In  one  area ;  Too  many  have  either  given  up 
In  utter  futlllly  or  others  have  known  noth- 
ing other  than  captivity, 

As  individuals  we  can  do  little,  but  as  a 
collective  society,  made  up  of  masses  of  in- 
dividuals— with  strong  political  backing— 
we  can.  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
fky.  of  Georgetown  University,  "begin  to  fo- 
cus the  spotlight  of  world  attention  and 
opinion  on  the  total  breadth  of  Sino-Sovlet 
Imperlo-colonlalism." 

In  other  words,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the 
entire  free  world,  to  raise  in  one  united 
voice  In  decrying  the  menace  of  communism. 
We  can't  do  it  with  vacillation,  with  com- 
promise, with  weak  spines  or  with  what  con- 
tinually amazes  me:  The  unrealistic,  dream- 
world attitude  of  the  peaceniks,  that  Is.  Ig- 
noring completely  the  Inhuman  atrocities 
committed  by  the  world's  Red  leaders  while 
condemning  any  attempt  made  by  the  United 
States  to  halt  this  Infringement  on  human 
dignity  and  freedom. 

The  more  blase  might  say  this  is  over- 
simplification, or  even  a  bit  corny. 

Well.  If  one  gets  that  impression  we  mere- 
ly call  your  attention  to  the  reaction  printed 
last  year  Id  Isvestla.  the  Communist  voice 


In  Moscow:  "With  every  passing  year  Captive 
Nations  Week  becomes  a  nuisance  "  It  failed 
to  indicate  specifically  for  whom. 

Professor  Dobrlansky  concludes.  "During 
Captive  Nations  Week  we  can  begin  to  con- 
centrate on  the  freedom  aspirations  of  17 
million  North  Vietnamese,  and.  from  there, 
on  those  of  all  other  captive  nations." 

Finally,  we  recall  your  attention  to  the 
expression  of  late  President  Kennedy,  in  full 
view  of  the  Berlin  wall:  "For  those  who  think 
there  Is  no  difference  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  let  them  come  to  Berlin." 

IProm  tbeDavton  (Ohio)  Dallv  News. 

July  22.  1966] 

Captivx  Nations  Week  Gives  Both  Promise 

AND  Warning 

"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death'"  These 
famous  words  of  Patrick  Henry  in  mi  should 
strike  a  warm  note  In  the  hearts  of  all  loyal 
Americans  yet  today— and  especially  this 
week.  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Today  we  who  live  In  a  free  society  often 
take  for  granted  and  forget  the  meaning  of 
freedom  handed  to  us  as  our  birthright.  We 
forget  that  this  costly  birthright  was  bought 
with  the  blood  of  our  fathers  and  forefathers. 
We  forget  the  reason  why  our  boys  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  We 
forget  that  we  must  fight  for  freedom  if  we 
are  to  keep  It, 

But  there  are  those  who  cannot  forget. 
There  are  those  who  cannot  forget  the  de- 
spicable brutality  and  tyranny  of  the  Com- 
munists who  now  fearlessly  dictate  to  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  There 
are  those  who  cannot  forget  the  frightful 
fact  that  more  and  more  nations  are  being 
subdued  to  the  same  plunder  by  the  continu- 
ous Communist  aggression.  There  are  those 
who  cannot  and  will  not  forget  the  liberty 
and  independence  now  deprived  them, 

Captive  Nations  Week,  sei  aside  by  Con- 
gress as  the  third  week  in  July,  therefore, 
serves  a  dual  purpose  First,  it  extends  hope 
for  the  future  to  millions  of  captive  pe-jple — 
that  someday  they  may  be  emancipated  and 
once  more  enjoy  the  freedom  of  their  own 
homeland.  Second,  it  is  a  warning  to  all 
Americans — what  happened  to  once-free  peo- 
ple could  happen  to  us. 

SiLvu  D  Erikscn. 

Kettering. 

IFrom  Svoboda.  July  n.  19651 

Local  Captive  Nations  Committees  Urged  at 

Women's  Convention 

vkralnlan  delegates  attend  o^therinc. 

New  Orleans.  La  —A  call  for  the  creation 
of  local  Captive  Nations  Ccwnmittees  in 
American  communities  was  made  at  the  74th 
annual  convention  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  by  Mr.  Mary  Dush- 
nyck.  delegate  and  secretary  of  Women  for 
Freedom.  Inc,,  .in  anti-Communist  organi- 
zation. Held  at  the  Jtmg  Hotel  in  New 
Orleans.  La.,  from  June  7-11.  the  conven- 
tion was  attended   by  over   2.000  delegates, 

Mrs,  Wm,  H  Hasebroock  of  Nebraska  is 
the  president  of  the  OPWC  which  has  n 
million  m.embers.  comi>rlsed  of  15.500  clubs 
In  49  Stales  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ISO  InKrnatlonal  clubs  m  53  countries 
Includ!!d  In  the  latter  are  the  Ukrainian 
N.iiionai  Women's  League  of  America 
("Soyuz  Ukratnok"!  and  Women  for  Free- 
dom. Mrs.  An-tist-asia  Volker,  a  UNWLA  vice 
president  o:id  public  relations  chairman, 
represented  the  UNWLA  nt  the  convention. 

W.\RNS  or  RED  THREAT 

In  her  report,  delivered  at  the  interna- 
tional luncheon  on  June  9.  Mrs  Dushnyck 
who  is  an  organlisatlon  chairman  of  the 
UNWLA.  warned  of  the  constant  threat  of 
communism  in  our  midst,  especially  Com- 
munist activity  on  our  college  campuses 
and  attempts  to  infiltrate  the  civil  rights 
groups      She  commended  the  QFWC  for  Its 
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resolution  on  the  '■Menace  of  Commimlam" 
and  liiged  Its  Implementation  by  members 
Jjinlng  local  Captive  Nations  Committee* 
or  forming  ne-w  ones  by  writing  to  the  Na- 
nonal  C-aptlve  Nations  Committee.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  N\V.,  Washington.  DC. 
She  also  outlined  the  purpoees  of  wrr  and 
especially  the  contrlhutlons  of  Ite  pre«ldent. 
Mrs.  Geraldlne  Pitch,  a  known  columnist, 
Mrs.  Vollter,  In  her  detailed  report,  out- 
lined the  alms.  actU'ltles.  and  contributions 
of  the  UXWLA  to  the  culture,  education,  and 
welfare  of  the  Ukrainian  and  American 
c-jmmunltlea. 

BrLtNOFALlSM    nWED 

Under  the  theme  of  "Service  for  Freedom 
md  Growth."  the  GPWC  convention  held 
several  stimulating  panel  discussions  on  di- 
verse subjects,  such  as:  "Morals  at  Stake  on 
-he  Newsstands."  "Volunteer  Groups.  Key 
■-I  Community  Betterment,"  "Appro.whing 
Problems  of  Alcoholism,"  ""rhe  Communist 
aiiiger."  and  others.  A  panel  on  education 
■,:r^ea  biUnguallsm  from  early  childhood. 

Reports  were  given  on  OFWC  contributions 
•o  such  worthy  projects  as  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Grove.  Hope,  rural  schools  In 
Mexico,  Radio  Pree  Europe,  programs  In  Af- 
rica andXhe  Near  Ea.^t  CARE,  helping  for- 
eign students  Immigrants  to  the  United 
States,  and  Korean  widows,  etc  Some  of  the 
iddresses  Included  "Our  American  Ijegacy  In 
■he  20th  Century."  "The  E\'olutlon  of  France 
.a  a  Changing  World."  and  "Our  Changing 
3nvlroi.ment — Good  or  Bad?"  Among  the 
.-peakers  were  Charlton  Heston,  the  screen 
ictor.  Benson  Ford,  of  Ford  Motor,  the  Hon- 
orable AJex  A.  Masas,  Greek  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Peter  Llnd  Hayes,  news- 
p.vper  editor,  and  others. 

The  delegates  also  enjoyed  the  famous 
southern  hospitality  for  which  New  Orleans 
ii  noted:  a  plantation  tea  at  the  home  of 
Mayor  and  Mre.  V.  Schlro.  a  special  fabulous 
Mardl  Gros  ball  and  reception,  attendance 
3t  a  naturalization  ceremony  In  court,  an 
t.iternatlonal  tea  given  by  Mrs,  Schlro  at  a 
museum,  at  which  Pierre  de  Mlrmont.  Consul 
General  of  France,  and  Mrs.  Lydla  Balaben. 
\  Ukrainian  resident  of  New  Orleans,  were 
yresent.  and  numerous  other  festivities. 

iProm    Svoboda.    July    17,    19651 
Nationwide  OssEavArrcE  of  SrvxNTH  Captive 
Nations  Week  Starts  Tomorrow — Psesi- 

OENT    JOBMSOS    ISSTtes    SPECIAL    PROCI.AMA- 
TIOK 

New  York,  N,Y. — ^The  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  iNCNCi  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky, 
president  of  the  UCCA,  has  launched  In  full 
Its  activities  for  the  annual  observances  of 
-he  Captive  Nations  Week,  scheduled  for 
July  19-24,  1963.  All  Governors  and  mayors 
of  larger  cities  have  been  concicted  for  early 
proclamations. 

On  July  2.  1965.  Presidenf  Johnson  Issued 
the  annual  Presidential  proclamation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  In  which  he  called  on 
rhe  people  of  the  United  States  "to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities."  and  urged  them  "to  give  renewed 
devotion  to  the  Just  nsplratlon.s  of  all  people 
ijr  national  Independence  and  huma.n 
liberty" 

rKEAINIAN    CROt-pS    LEAD    IN    OBSERVANCES 

In  all  major  cities  of  the  country  large- 
.scale  observances  are  planned  with  State  and 
-;ty  officials  taking  part  In  them.  From  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  and  from  New  Mexico 
to  Massachusetts  public  rallies,  religious 
services,  and  manifestations  are  planned  by 
special  committees  honoring  the  seventh 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance.  All  Mem- 
tiers  of  the  tr.3.  Congress  have  been  Invited 
by  Dr,  Dobrlansky,  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, to  lake  active  part  in  these  solemn 


'observances  and  to  make  appropriate  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

"We  earnestly  seek  your  participation  In 
■he  week's  observance  In  Congress,  giving 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  over  two  dozen 
captive  nations  with  a  population  clo.se  to 
a  billion  people  represent  a  powerful  deter- 
rent against  overt  Soviet  Russia  and  Red 
Chinese  aggression  and  thus  a  formidable 
force  for  world  peace  with  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice." Dr.  Dobrlansky  stated  In  his  message  to 
Government  representatives. 

In  all  major  cities  throughout  the  country 
Ukrainian  groups,  especially  branches  and 
member  organizations  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  are  staging  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observances. 

CEREMONIES   I.N    CSEATER    NEW    YORK 

The  Seventh  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance In  Greater  New  York  Is  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  Conference  of  Americans  of 
Central  and  Eastern  European  Descent 
(CACEEDl,  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations  (ACEN)  and  American  Friends 
of  the  Captive  Nations  (.\PCN  i , 

On  Sunday.  July  18  ot  10  am  .  a  solemn 
mass  at  8t  Patricks  Cathedral  will  be  held. 
with  the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  John 
Batkunas,  presiding  and  the  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Timothy  J.  Flynn  giving  the 
sermon  and  extending  the  welcome  of  His 
Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

On  Sunday.  July  18.  at  11  a.m.,  morning 
prayer  and  Holy  Communion  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St  John  the  Divine. 

National  groups,  with  flags,  are  requested 
to  assembly  at  9:40  on  Sunday,  July  18  on 
west  side  of  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral. 

On  Sunday,  July  18,  at  12:15  p.m.,  at 
ACEN  House.  769  United  Nations  Plaza, 
across  the  street  from  the  United  Nations,  a 
flag-raising  ceremony  will  be  held.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  will  be  Congressmen  Ocden 
R.  Reid.  Republican,  of  Wew  York,  and  Lester 
L.  WoLfT.  Democrat,  of  Ne'vV  York. 

On  Tuesday,  July  20,  at  12  noon.  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York  will  Issue  a 
proclamation  on  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
III  the  city  of  New  York  in  a  ceremony  to  be 
attended  by  representatives  of  many  nation- 
ality  groups   and  organizations. 

On  Friday.  July  23.  at  7  p.m..  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions will  host  Mr.  Yaroslav  Stetzko.  presi- 
dent of  .\BN,  at  a  press  conference  In  New 
York's  Commodore  Hotel.  A  banquet  will 
follow  the  conference,  at  which  Mr.  Stetzko 
will  be  the  main  speaker.  Also  appearing 
with  speeches  will  be  U.S.  Congressmen 
Setmocr  Kai-fern  and  Leonard  Farbstein  as 
well  as  representatives  of  various  nationality 
groups, 

"The  White  House, 
^'^  Proclamatio:j  ny  the  President  of  the 

United  States  or  America:  CAPtivB  Nations 

Week,  1065 

'Where?s  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  St:ite,s 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year  designating 
the  third  week  In  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  uil 
the  captive  nntions  of  the  world:  and 

"Whereas  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom 
:ind  justice:  and 

"Whereas  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  In  many 
areas  in  the  world;  and 

■Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
has  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  independence,  personal  liberty,  and  hu- 
man dignity:  and 

"Whereas  It  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
recognize  and  encourage  constructive  actions 
which  foster  the  growth  and  development  of 


natlouai  independence  and  human  freedom: 
Now.  therefore. 

"I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  July  18.  1965.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

"In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Dona  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  sec- 
ond day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1065. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  .\merlca  the  198th. 

"By  the  President: 

"Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
"Dean  Rush. 
"Secretary  of  State." 

[From  Svoboda.  July  17.  1966) 
Captive  Nations  Week  1965 

In  1959,  the  Congress  of  the  United  State? 
a<lopted  unanimously  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion. In  the  form  of  Public  Law  86-90,  prodd- 
ing for  the  designation  of  the  third  week  or 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  addition, 
the  law  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  on  the 
week  each  year  untU  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
fctr  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  beaded 
by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  has  worked  out  a 
program  for  this  year's  nationwide  observ- 
.ince  urging  the  widest  possible  6Uppt»rt  for 
President  Johnson's  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
other  areas  of  the  globe  threatened  by  Com- 
munist aggression.  Prominent  themes  of 
the  1965  Captive  Nations  Week  that  must  be 
brought  to  public  attention  with  reinforced 
^•Igor  and  conviction  Include  the  following . 

Peace  with  Justice  and  freedom,  support  ot 
all  captive  nations  being  one  of  our  most 
powerful  deterrents  against  a  hot  global  war 

Full  support  for  the  President's  action  m 
■Vietnam,  preventing  further  Oommunlsi 
takeovers - 

A  "poltrade  policy"  toward  the  toialltarlac 
Red  empire.  I.e.,  trade  based  on  political 
concessions. 

Complete  exposure  of  Slno-Rusalau  Impe- 
rlo-colonlallsm  In  the  United  Nations  and 
other  councils,  concentrating  especially  om 
UicralnB,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  other  captive 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union- 
Establishment  cf  a  Special  Committee  en 
Captive  Nations  in  the  n.S,  House  of  Repre- 
sentativefl,  signifying  American  dedication  to 
the  eventual  freedom  of  all  captive  nations 

Creation  of  a  Freedom  Commission  rtnd 
Academy. 

Inauguration  of  a  Captive  Nations  Freedom 
Stamp  series.  Including  a  special  stamp  hon- 
orln?  Ukr.iiiie'.'!  poet  laurenle  and  champion 
of  liberty,  Taxaa  shevchenko. 

This  year's  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  of 
special  significance  as  Communist  onslaughts 
on  the  free  world's  outposts,  dramatized  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  continue  to  cause  grave 
concern  to  all  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  Moreover,  the  few 
misguided  voices  from  some  of  our  campuses 
calling  tor  the  withdrawal  of  .American  forces 
from  Vietnam,  leave  the  impression — aptly 
utilized  by  Communist  propaganda — that 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies  can  be  pres- 
sured Into  eventually  recognizing  the  status 
quo  In  divided  Europe  and  Asia  thus  rescind- 
ing on  their  promises  to  defend  freedom 
where  it  still  exists  and  extending  it  wher- 
ever possible  There  are  some  In  this  coun- 
try who  would  do  away  with  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  all  that  It  stands  tor  in  the 
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belief  that  It  Is  nothing  but  an  obstacle  to 
the  "relaxallon  of  tensions^'  and  "peaceful 
coexistence."  They  are  unwilling  to  recog- 
nize tbat  any  such  relaxation  can  only  fol- 
low, not  precede,  the  realization  of  seU- 
(ieterminatlon  through  free  elections  in  the 
nations  held  captive  by  the  Kremlin  over- 
lords, and  that  there  can  be  no  end  to  the 
cold  war  as  long  as  an  Iron  Curtain  divides 
Europe. 

Yet  It  is  aji  uncontested  fact,  recognized 
by  prudent  statesmen  and  top  military  ex- 
perts In  the  West,  that  the  captive  uon- 
RUBSlan  nations  constitute  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  Soviet  aggressive  moves,  and  that 
their  aspirations  to  political  freedom  deserve 
full  support  on  both  moral  and  practical 
groiinds.  To  a  large  degree,  the  success  of 
our  foreign  policy  depends  on  the  recognition 
of  this  fundamental  weakness  and  vulner- 
ability in  the  seemingly  Impregnable  wall  of 
the  Bed  empire.  Orientation  toward  all  the 
captive  nations  and  support  of  their  manifest 
desire  to  break  the  chains  of  slavery  and  op- 
pression is  of  paramount  Importance  to  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  on  earth. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  the  captive  nations 
resolution;  this  is  the  message  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Let  us  see  to  It  thot  during 
the  week-long  observance,  starting  tomorrow. 
it  is  voiced  across  the  Nation,  as  once  again 
we  pledge  our  dedication  to  the  Ideals  of 
i'reedom  and  independence  for  all  captive 
peoples,  first  and  foremost,  those  of  our  most 
martyred  Ukraine. 

EXILES — With  Brooke 
(By  Nell  A,  Martin) 

Waskinoton,  July  24. — The  sentencing  of 
a  28-year-oId  British  teacher  to  5  years  "dep- 
rivation of  liberty"  by  a  Soviet  court  was 
seen  today  as  a  strong  warning  to  antl- 
Communlst  exile  groups. 

The  teacher.  Gerald  Brooke,  yesterday  re- 
ceived a  sentence  of  I  year  in  prison  and 
4  years  In  a  "strict  regime  labor  colony." 
He  allegedly  confessed  to  charges  of  visiting 
Russia  for  the  Popular  Labor  Alliance,  a 
Russian  exile  group  based  In  West  Germany. 

The  charges  alleged  Brooke  smuggled  antl- 
Sovlet  materials  Into  Moscow.  It  was  the 
first  official  Soviet  admission  that  an  antl- 
Communlst  underground  eslsts  In  Russia. 

The  alliance,  or  "NTS"  as  It  la  known 
by  Its  Russian  Initials,  Is  one  of  several  antl- 
Communlst  exile  groups  operating  out  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  states  They 
are  actively  engaged  In  funnellng  money, 
.nropagando,  spy  equipment  and,  reportedly, 
an  occasional  agent  or  two  Into  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russia. 

Several  leiidlng  figures  connected  with 
some  of  these  groups  were  In  Washington 
'his  week  for  the  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Natlon.s  Week,  designated  by  Congress 
in  recognition  of  the  peoples  that  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  communltm. 

Some  emigres  viewed  Brooke's  show  trial 
as  a  clear  warning  to  exile  groups  operat- 
ing underground  networks  Into  Communist 
countries.  They  said  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  the  trial  by  the  Soviets  was  Intended 
to  "scare  oS"  antl-Communlst  contacts  In- 
side Russia  and  to  dry  up  normal  channels 
of  communication. 

Others  said  that  although  Brooke  was 
arrested  last  April,  the  trial  was  purposely 
held  off  until  now  to  coincide  with  the  U  S. 
captive  nations  celebration. 

But  they  all  agreed  that  efforts  to  stir 
up  unrest  within  the  Communist  orbit  would 
continue  regardless  of  warnings  from  the 
Kremlin. 

JaroElaw  Stetako.  head  of  the  Antl- 
Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations  (ABNi .  the  largest 
exile  organization  in  Western  Europe,  told 
UPI  that  his  group  will  continue  to  do  what 
It  can  to  encourage  "national  liberation  revo- 
lutions" within  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia. 


Both  the  NTS  and  ABN  have  claimed  suc- 
cesses In  their  propaganda  war  again«t  the 
Communists. 

NTS  claims  its  leaflets  were  responsible 
for  300  Red  Army  defections  during  the  1963 
German  revolt.  The  organisation  is  also 
s.ild  to  have  slipped  agents  into  Russia  and 
engaged  in  other  cloak  and  dagger  activities. 

Likewise.  ABN  has  reported  Kremlin  ac- 
tions to  suppress  ontl-Soviet  movements  in- 
side Russia,  strikes,  ond  demonstrations  by 
non-Russian  students  and  workers,  and  spo- 
radic guerrilla  resistance  In  certain  areas  of 
the  Ukraine. 

But  in  their  alms,  the  Mtmlch-bascd  ABN 
differs  sharply  with  the  NTS.  headquartered 
In  Frankfurt.  NTS  Is  principally  a  Russian 
exile  group,  tie  ABN  Is  composed  of  more 
than  25  non-Russian  and  very  outspoken 
antl-Russlan  exile  groups,  representing 
Ukrainians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Estonians, 
and  others. 

NTS  envisions  a  future  Russia,  free  from 
communism,  but  also  would  preserve  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  a  Russia  largely  un- 
changed from  the  days  of  the  czars. 

The  ABN,  however,  distrusts  Russians  In 
power — Communist  or  otherwise — and  advo- 
cates a  dismemberment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
into  Independent  states,  much  m  the  manner 
of  the  Ottoman  and  Austro-Hungarlan  em- 
pires alter  World  War  I. 

The   Cmr    op  Bvptai-o   Ofpiciallt   Sai.utes 
C.APm'E  Nations  Week,  July   ia-25,  1965 
Citizens  of  Buffalo : 
Fellow  Americans : 
Highlights  of  the  week's  program: 

SUNDAY,   JULY    18 

A.M.;  Religious  observances  In  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches  of  the  city. 

At  2  p.m.;  Cavalcade  of  cars  and  marching 
groups  from  Main  and  Tupper  proceeding 
to  city  hall. 

At  3  p.m.:  Official  civic  opening  program 
at  the  McKlnley  Monument  In  front  of  city 
hall.  Main  speaker:  Hon.  Henby  P.  Smtth 
III,  US.  Congressman,  40th  District,  New 
York. 

Wednesday,  July  21 

Clvlo  luncheon  eponsored  bv  the  Klwanls 
Club  of  Buffalo  and  CCOCNW  at  HoUl 
Slatler  Hilton.  Terrace  Room. 

At  12  noon:  Guest  speaker:  Hon.  Tkad- 
DECs  J.  Dci£Ki.  US.  Congressman,  41st  Dis- 
trict, New  York. 

SUNDAY,    JOLT    25 

From  7:30  pJn.:  Captive  Nations  Week 
festival  with  colorful  program  In  Delawore 
Park,  rear  of  Albright  Knox  Art  Gallery. 
Guest  speaker:  Mrs.  Edith  Hyder- Jester,  from 
Washington,  DO.,  well-known  champion  for 
freedom  of  all  captive  people. 

Fellow  Americans,  residents  of  the  Greater 
Buffalo  area,  the  Captive  Nations  Week  an- 
nual observances  la  Buffalo  and  across  the 
country  are  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-90  issued  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  signed  by  the  President  In  1959. 
It  is  each  and  every  citizen's  responsibility 
to  abide  by  this  law  of  the  Nation. 

Lets  all  be  at  the  official  civic  opening  on 
Stmday.  July  18,  1965,  at  3  pjn.,  at  city  ball. 
CmzENs^  Comuittee  To  Observe 

Captive  Nations  Week. 

A  DECi-AaATioN  Supporting  the  Universal 
Implementation  of  the  Dniteh  Natio.ns 
Charter,  Declaration  or  Huuan  Rights. 
UJ*.  Colonial  Declaration.  Genocide 
Convention 

■■Like  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  like  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  Colonial- 
ism was  intended  to  be  universal  In  Its  ap- 
plication to  subject  people  everywhere. 

"To  divert  from  Its  evil  practices,  the 
US.S.R.  has  long  preached  agslnst  the  sins 
of  others. 


"Our  Canadian  aim  Is  to  provide  perspec- 
tive for  the  strident  demands  which  the 
US.S.R,  make.'!  on  behalf  of  othera,  for  the 
rights  and  benefits  denied  to  the  subtec; 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

■"The  United  Nations  Assembly  has  no  cause 
to  be  selective  in  Its  denunciation  of  oppres- 
sion." (A  speech  by  Heath  Macquame 
member  of  the  Cinadian  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Assembly,  November  23.  1962, 

Ever  since  the  inception  of  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist communism— ideology  alien  and  hostile  tc 
democratic  Ideals  as  expressed  in  the  above- 
named  pronouncements  cf  the  United  Na- 
tions—the entire  world  has  lived  in  fear  cf 
war  and  the  surrender  of  basic  human  rights 
cherished  by  Individuals  and  nations. 

Due  to  Russian  Imperialism  asid  colonial- 
ism, existing  even  before  the  Communis: 
revolution  of  1917.  many  national  groups 
that  were  contained  within  the  boundaries 
of  czarlst  Russia  have  lost  their  Independ- 
ence but  are  still  striving  to  maintain  their 
distinctive  national  entitles.  Others  have 
been  obliterated.  'When  the  0::nimunlst5 
took  over  the  Russian  empire,  they  promised 
freedom  and  independence  to  the  component 
nationalities.  These  promise.'i  have  aU  been 
broken.  Efforts  to  gain  seU-determlnation 
are  ruthlessly  supprested. 

Wltli  the  subsequent  surge  of  communism 
in  Europe  the  Soviet  Union  entered  Into  and 
earned  out  secret  agreements  with  Hitler. 

These  resulted  in  the  conquest  and  parti- 
tion of  Independent  Poland  and  the  seizure 
by  Russia  of  the  three  Baltic  states;  Estonia 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Although  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  were  eventuallv  defeatec 
the  wrongs  occasioned  by  the  Hitler-Stallc 
accord  have  yet  to  be  righted.  Bluntlv  speak- 
ing, the  Western  allies  have  not  yet  achieved 
their  war  alms,  declared  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter  but  compromised  at  Yalta,  and  the 
United  Nations  is  un-s.-lUing  to  act.  Essterii 
Europe  is  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  en 
Illusory  coexistence. 

By  means  of  armed  invasion,  fraud,  ter- 
ror, genocide,  coups  d'etat,  violence  and  sub- 
version, the  Soviet  Union  has  gained  domi- 
nation over  many  lands  which  had  lived  it 
peace  and  enjoyed  Eelf-det.ermlnatlon  before 
the  Communist -Nazi  conspiracy. 

On  these  so-called  satellite  countries  the 
Communists  have  Inflicted  their  toUlitarlan 
political  and  social  Ideology,  combined  with 
the  attempted  Russlflcatlon  of  the  popula- 
tions. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  exi>3rtlng.  with  the  aid  of  Communist  mis- 
sionaries in  various  guises,  its  Ideology  under 
Us  hypocritical  and  unilateral  slogans  of 
"peace,"  "Justice,"  "humanity,"  ■'brother- 
hood," and  ■'national  liberation." 

Here  In  Canada,  these  phrases  are  used 
by  the  Communists  and  their  sympathizers 
to  ensnare  the  gullible. 

We  need  not  name  here  the  many  national 
groups  that  are  now  existing  under  the  yo'ic 
of  Russian  Imperialism  and  colonialism,  and 
which,  under  the  most  elementary  consider- 
ations of  truth  and  Justice,  are  entitled  to 
self-determinations.  Most  of  these  captive 
people  are  well  known,  such  as  the  Albanians, 
Armenians.  Bulg-arlans.  Byelom.sslans,  Cos- 
sacks, Croats,  Czechs,  Slovaks.  East  Germans, 
Estonians,  Latvians.  Lithuanians.  Hungari- 
ans. Macedonians.  Poles.  Rumanians.  Serbs. 
Slovenes,  and  Ukrainiaris.  Given  the  op- 
portunity, they  will  prove  themselves  the 
friends  and  the  allies  of  the  "V^'est. 

In  spite  of  Its  record.  Soviet  Russia  entered 
the  va.  organization  and.  with  the  utmost 
hypocrisy,  endorsed  its  terms  of  membership. 
Red  China,  with  an  equally  sinister  back- 
ground may  do  the  same,  and  widespread 
propaganda  is  now  being  circulated  In  Can- 
ada ar.d  elsewhere  to  that  end. 

The  tendency  of  certain  Influences  In  the 
world  to  corrupt  and  disrupt  the  West  and 
thus   consolidate  Red  conquest  la  contrary 
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•-o  the  original  spirit  of  the  United  Nations. 
A  unilateral  and  regional  application  of 
measxires  cloaked  with  false  professions  of 
"high  ideals"  will  never  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  and  Justice  as  envisioned  by  the  VH. 
Charter.  It  will  merely  serve  the  gluttonous 
appetite  of  ever-advancing  C'jminunlsm  for 
:he  spoils  of  conquest  and  of  the  submission 
of  ita  victims.  Perversion  of  the  high  Ideals 
expressed  by  the  founders  of  the  United 
Nations  will  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
democratic  Western  World. 

Therefore,  "to  save  succeeding  generatlona 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  to  realBrm  faith  In 
fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity 
md  worth  of  the  human  person,  In  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women,  of  nations  large 
3!id  small,  to  maintain  International  peace 
and  security,  and,  to  that  end,  to  take  effec- 
tive collective  measures  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  the  self-determination  of 
peoples"  (United  Nations  Charter). 

We  express  our  solidarity  with  the  nations 
»nd  Individuals  now  subjugated  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism  and  colonialism. 

We  call  upon  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  Government  of  Canada. 
the  people  among  us  who  stand  for  democ- 
racy in  Justice,  our  spiritual  leaders  in  whom 
Is  vested  the  propagation  of  our  faith  In  God, 
ro  strive  to  apply  without  fear  or  reserva- 
tions, and  restore  the  high  ideals  embodied 
m  the  original  United  Nntioos  Charter,  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  U.N,  Dec- 
laration on  Colonialism  and  the  Genocide 
Convention  to  the  nations  and  individuals 
now  existing  under  Communist  imperialism 
and  colonialism. 

"Deus,  Justitla,  Llbertas."  the  Canadian 
Loyalist  Movement. 

Pil.DCI-AMATION 

Whereas,  by  Joint  congressional  resolution 
approved  July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),.  the 
third  week  in  July  was  designated  as  "Cap- 
tive Natlona  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  l>een 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  dignity  remains  a  imlversal  aspira- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  flrmJy  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice 
everywhere;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  manliest  to 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations  the  sup- 
port by  the  National,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  their  hopes  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence: 

Now.  therefore,  I.  David  Stahl.  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as  deputy 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  period  of  July  18-25.  1965,  to  be 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
;isk  our  citizens  to  give  due  recognition  to 
this  occasion. 

Done  this  day,  July  20,  1963,  at  the  office 
o:    the    mayor.   In    witness   whereof    I    have 
hereunto  ^et  my  signatiire  and  cause  the  seal 
of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  to  be  affixed. 
OAvm  Stahl. 
Deputy  mayor. 
City  0/  Pittsburgh, 

CApTi\'E  Natio?;s  Week  Obsebva:*'cb  Lunch- 
son      PaocHAM,     Pick-Roosevelt      Hotel, 
Wednesday,  Jolt  21,  1965.   12;  15  P.M, 
Master  of  ceremonies:  Michael  Komichak, 
Presentation  of  colors:  US.  Marine  Corps 

Color  Guard. 
National  anthem:  Mrs,  Anna  Eomlchak, 
Pledge  of  Allegiance:  Mark  Komichak  (Boy 

."Scout  Troop  314  of  McKees  Rocks). 
Invocation:  Msgr.     Victor     Posplshll,     St. 

John  the  Baptist  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church. 

S.S..  Pltuburgh. 

President's  proclamation:  Mrs.  Guna  Nar- 
uns.  Latvian  Society  of  Pittsburgh. 


Greetings  and  proclamation  from  city  of 
Pittsburgh :   Councilman  Walter  Knmik. 

Address:   Commissioner  Blair  F.  Gunther. 

Introduction  of  committee  and  guests. 

Remarks:  Dan  Drew.  American  Legion. 

Address:  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  Dallas  Uni- 
versity. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Paul  Markowltz,  First 
Hungarian  Lutheran  Church. 

Radio  Loo:  Captive  Nations  Week  Procbams, 
WPIT  .AM-FM.  PrrrsBciiGH,  Pa. 

Sunday.  July  18.  6:30  pjn.:  Georgetown 
University  Forum;  "Captive  Nations  Week. 
1965  '■ 

Monday,  July  19.  8:30  p.m.:  Walter  Uhl- 
bricht's  "Security  System  and  the  Berlin 
Wall  of  Shame." 

Tuesday.  July  20.  8;30  pjn.:  Bob  White. 
Washington  correspondent,  iirges  support  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Wednesday.  July  21.  8:30  pm.:  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky  talks  about  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution. 

Thursday,  July  22.  8  30  pjn.:  Dr.  Ilgvara 
Spilners  reports  on  Russia's  takeover  of  the 
Baltic  nations. 

Friday,  July  23,  8:30  pm.:  Canon  Joseph 
S.  Altany  give*  eye-witness  account  of  life 
in  present-day  Slovakia. 

Saturday,  July  24,  5:30  pjn,:  G«orgetown 
University  Forum;  "Captive  Nations  Week. 
196S," 

Sunday.  July  25.  8:30  pm.:  Dr.  Anthony 
Kubek:  "China  and  Cuba — Myths  and 
Realities." 

PITTSBUHOH  OBSESVES  CaPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

The  Pittsburgh  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  1965.  began  on  Saturday.  July  17. 
when  fiags  of  the  captive  nations  were  car- 
ried in  the  American  Legion  parade  held  in 
downtown  Pittsburgh  as  a  climax  to  the  Le- 
gion's State  convention. 

Highlight  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance was  a  luncheon  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  with  120  people  from  civic,  fraternal, 
veteran,  and  nationality  groups  participat- 
ing. The  principal  speakers  were  Judge  Blair 
P.  Gunther.  commissioner  of  Allegheny 
County:  Dan  Drew,  of  the  American  Legion: 
and  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek  (Slovak),  head  of 
the  history  department  at  Dallas  Univer- 
sity in  Texas  and  author  of  the  boob  "How 
the  Par  East  Was  Lost."  'fhe  national  an- 
them was  sung  by  Mrs.  Ann  Komichak  and 
the  colors  were  presented  by  an  honor  guard 
of  US.  Marines.  The  Invocation  was  given 
by  Msgr.  Victor  Posplshll.  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church.  Southslde  Pittsburgh. 
Councilman  Walter  Kamlk,  who  is  of  Polish 
descent,  delivered  greetings  on  behalf  of  va- 
cationing Mayor  Barr,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
also  read  the  proclamation  from  the  mayor's 
office.  Mrs,  Guna  Naruns.  of  the  Latvian 
group  read  President  Johnson's  proclama- 
tion. The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Paul  Markowltz,  of  the  Hungarian  Lu- 
theran Church,  Michael  Komichak,  secre- 
tary of  the  Coptlve  Nations  Committee  In 
Pittsburgh,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  Or. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  telegraphed  greetings  to 
the  luncheon  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Chair- 
man George  Meaney.  The  luncheon  re- 
ceived good  coverage  by  radio,  television,  and 
the  newspapers. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  radio  sta- 
tion WPIT  presented  daily  radio  programs, 
eight  In  all,  to  commemorate  the  week.  The 
programs  were  directed  by  Michael  Komi- 
chak. Participating  in  these  programs  were 
Dr.  Dobrlansky,  Senator  Dominick,  Congress- 
man PnoHAN.  Washington  Correspondent 
Bob  White,  Canon  Joseph  S.  Altany,  Dr.  An- 
thony Kubek  and  Dr.  Tlgvars  Spilners.  In 
addition  to  the  radio  programs  there  were 
three  television  Interviews  with  Dr,  Kubek 
and  one  with  Michael  Komichak. 


IProm  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  22,  196S| 
Bomb  Hanoi.  Historiav  UaCES 

Peaceful  coexistence  with  Communist  na- 
tlo&s  means  "surrender  on  the  installment 
plan,"  the  Captive  Nations  Committee  was 
told. 

That  la  true  because  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  the  biggest  colonial  power  in  his- 
tory, Dr.  Anthony  Kubeck  told  a  committee 
luncheon  yesterday  In  the  Plck-Roosevelt 
Hotel 

Dr.  Kubeck.  head  of  the  Dallas  University 
history  department,  was  chief  speaker  at  the 
affair  headed  by  Michael  Komichak  and  at- 
tended by  nationality  groups  whose  native 
lands  ore  Red  led 

He  noted  that  Communist  nations  hurl 
the  charge  of  imperialism  at  America,  but 
said  the  Reds  have  taken  over  most  of  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe  which  they  now 
hold  in  subjugation. 

"Before  World  War  II  the  Russians  had 
200  millloQ  people,  but  the  Communists  now 
rule  haU  the  world,"  said  Dr.  Kubeck.  a 
native  of  Ambrldge. 

He  called  the  Yalta  Conference  "one  of 
the  greatest  blunders  ever  made  by  the 
United  States,  because  It  led  to  Communist 
domination  of  Eastern  Europe  and  China 
President  Roosevelt  was  a  sick  man  at  that 
conference." 

At  a  press  conference  Dr  Kubeck  said  the 
Reds  are  testing  President  Johnson  In  Viet- 
nam "to  see  If  he  means  business.  If  he  does 
they  are  in  trouble." 

The  speaker  urged  that  Mr.  Johnson  order 
the  bombing  of  Hanoi,  capital  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  ports  of  that  country  through 
which  Its  forces  are  armed. 

Another  speaker,  Commissioner  Blair  F 
Gunther,  urged  that  American  schools  be 
purged  of  Communist  teachers  or  those  who 
sympathize  with  Communist  alms. 

He  urged  support  of  a  bill  now  In  the  legis- 
lature which  would  block  Communists  from 
tai-supported  schools.  Author  of  the  bill 
Is  Representative  John  T,  Walsh,  McKeesport 
Democrat, 

Mr,  Gunther  estimated  there  are  500.000 
Communist  sympathizers  lu  America  "doing 
everything  possible  to  subvert  the  Nation."' 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  July  22 

1965 1 
Captive   Nations  GsQtJP  Meets:    Historian- 

AirrHOR  Asks  Fot-l  Scpport  for  LB.J. 

President  Johnson  must  be  backed  up  all 
the  way  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Pittsburgh 
Captive  Nations  Committee  was  told  here  yes- 
terday at  a  luncheon  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Principal  speaker  at  the  luncheon  was  Dr 
.Anthony  Kubek.  head  of  the  history  de- 
jjartment  of  Dallas  iTex)  University  and  ou- 
thor  of  the  book  "How  the  Par  East  Was 
Lost." 

SEKS  TESTING  Ori..B.J. 

Dr.  Kubek.  a  native  of  Ambrldge,  told  n\> 
audience  the  Communists  lire  now  sizing  up 
President  Johnson  to  see  It  he  Is  "soft" 
and  can  bo  written  off  as  easy  prey  to  their 
tactics  in  Asia. 

"But  if  they  feel  he  means  business,  they 
will  realize  they're  in  trouble,"  Dr.  Kubek 
said,  adding: 

""He  con  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our 
greiiest  Presidents  11  he  Is  determined  to 
smash  communism," 

Dr.  Kubek  advocated  heavy  bombardment 
of  Hanoi,  the  North  Vietnam  Communis*, 
capital,  and  the  seaport  of  Haiphong.  He 
said  that  it  will  be  Impossible  to  win  In  Viet- 
nam unless  these  two  points  are  crippled. 

AIMING  AT  all  ASIA 

Dr.  Kubek  said  the  Oommunlst  aim  \s  v> 
win  In  South  Vietnam  and  then  take  over 
Thailand.  Burma,  the  Philippines,  and  Japon 
"and  drive  the  free  world  out  of  Asia." 

Other  speakers  at  the  luncheon  Included 
county  commissioner  Blair  F.  Gunther  and 
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Michael   Komichak,  secretary  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Captive  Nations  Committee. 

The  committee  was  formed  to  promote  as- 
.iijitaiice  for  Eastern  and  Centra]  European 
nations  now  under  Communist  domination. 

.VoDRCSS  BT  Hon.  Blau  F.  Gvntheb,  Alle- 
gheny County  Commissioner,  Before  the 
Captive  N.ations  Luncheon,  Hotel  Roose- 
velt, July  21.  1965 

In  1958,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
adopted  unanimously  what  has  become 
Ivnown  as  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion. In  the  form  of  Public  Law  86-90,  pro- 
viding for  the  designation  of  the  third  week 
Di  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  addi- 
tion, the  law  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  on  the 
week  "each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
ind  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
i.ir  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

It  was  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
file  President  of  the  United  States  Issued  a 
i;i65  captive  nations  proclamation  on  July  3 
io  tliat  it  would  appear  in  the  Nation's  press 
•jij  July  4.  The  purpose  was  to  symbolize 
the  unbreakable  relationship  reached  be- 
t'A'een  American  freedom  and  the  Inde- 
pt-ndence  of  all  captive  peoples. 

"This  year's  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  of 
special  significance  as  Communist  onslaughts 
on  the  free  world's  outposts,  dramatized  by 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  continue  to  cause  grave 
;:oncern  to  all  freedom-loving  peoples 
ttiroughout  the  world.  Today,  our  country 
\i  in  the  thick  of  another  war  whose  issues 
will  determine  the  fate  of  freedom  In  Asia. 
History  Is  repeating  Itself  and  once  more  our 
t'^ung  men,  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
homeland,  are  fighting  and  dying  so  that  for 
millions  under  Far  East  skies  the  bell  of  free- 
dom may  ring  again.  But  even  if  we  spring 
to  the  aid  of  brave  peoples  whose  freedom 
Is  In  Jeopardy,  It  is  the  height  of  shameful 
inconsistency  to  disregard  the  pitiful  plight 
ol  once  free  people.  It  is  a  falsely  pious 
policy  to  advocate  that  It  is  now  necessary, 
m  the  Interests  of  world  peace,  to  accept 
liie  "status  quo,"  including  the  permanent 
c.iptlvity  of  once  proud  people.  Have  we  not 
i'Mrned  a  lesson  from  the  futile  ""peace  In  our 
time"  of  Chamberlain  when  he  f.iced  the 
U'  mauds  of  Hitler  with  an  umbrella  and  no 
s"»ord?  We  have  followed  the  Chamberlain 
p^ittern  when  we  did  nothing  to  help  In  the 
light  for  freedom  during  the  Cuban,  Polish. 
.ind  Hungarian  uprisings.  I  believe  we  have 
now  reached  the  end  of  the  line  and  the 
buttle  for  freedom  all  over  the  world  Is  on. 

We  have  two  tasks  before  all  of  us  who 
want  to  see  the  eventual  freedom  of  the 
ciptive  nations.  One  is  to  strengthen  popu- 
lar support  for  the  Government's  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
second  Is  to  encourage  dny-by-day  demands 
for  more  freedom  for  the  captive  peoples 
V  ithln  the  Communist  empire.  The  freedom 
a.^pirationa  of  the  captive  peoples  tlirough- 
iiut  the  world  are  the  only  deterrent  against 
tlif  present  communistic  aggression.  For 
tills  reason,  they  arc  a  powerlul  force  for 
pe^ce  throughout  the  world, 

Wb  In  America  have  made  many  mistakes. 
We  are  good  soldiers,  good  businessmen,  and 
we  have  some  of  the  outstanding  sportsmen 
in  the  world.  But  when  It  comes  to  dlplo- 
irmcy,  we  have  made  mlstakee.  We  have  to 
ttlmlt  that  Teheran.  T-oIta.  and  Potsdam. 
shore  we  mode  some  of  the  most  stupid 
decisions  which  we  will  regret  In  American 
h, story,  were  bad  mistakes.  Mavbe  they  were 
mistakes  of  the  head  and  niit  the  heart. 
Maybe  our  Intentions  were  right,  but  the 
intentions  of  the  other  side  were  not  right. 
T!ie  trouble  with  Yalta.  Teheran,  and  Pots- 
dam was  that  there  was  one  witness  that 
»a.sn"t  present  at  these  agreements;  that 
witness  was  God. 

My  friends,  those  of  us  who  know  some- 
thing about  war  realize  that  weapons  alone 
ire  not  enough     We  need  other  things.    We 


need  diplomacy.  We  have  our  academies 
at  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  and  these  are 
tine.  But  what  America  needs  today,  and 
I've  been  advocating  this  for  years,  is  a  good, 
solid  academy  for  diplomats  to  be  trained 
by  the  best  known  talents  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  our  diplomats  can  stand  up 
to  the  Communists  at  the  U.N.  and  other 
meeting  places  in  defense  of  freedom.  This 
might  appropriately  be  called  a  Freedom 
Academy.  Unless  we  do  that,  arms  alone  will 
not  win  peace  or  friends  for  us  In  the  world. 

Now  as  for  the  Communist  threat  here  in 
America.  The  real  and  very  great  danger 
to  which  America  is  subjected  by  the  Com- 
munist movement  throughout  the  world  Is 
not  due  to  the  number  of  actual  and  avowed 
Communists  in  America,  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI,  said  In  one  of  his  New 
York  speeches.  It  Is,  Instead,  due  to  the  vast- 
ly greater  number  of  Americans  who,  while 
they  associate  freely  with  Communist  en- 
terprises, do  not  affiliate  w-lth  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Mr.  Hoover  states  that  there 
are  more  than  a  half  million  Communist 
collaborators  In  this  category,  while  the  total 
avowed  Communists  does  not  exceed  55.000. 
This  Is  of  vital  Importance  because  there 
has  been  a  great  show  in  Indignation  by  the 
liberals  of  the  country  against  the  "guilt 
by  association"'  tactics  of  current  investiga- 
tions into  the  Communist  conspiracy.  The 
Communists  are  encouraging  opposition  In 
the  United  States  toward  strong  policies 
against  Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republican, 

I  am  asked  at  various  public  meetings  as 
to  what  we  here  In  America  can  do  to  help 
preserve  the  freedom  of  our  people.  We  can 
do  several  things; 

1.  We  can  teach  more  American  history 
in  our  American  schools.  How  do  we  expect 
to  have  our  younger  generation  respect 
America   If  they  know  nothing  about  her? 

2.  Dismiss  all  teachers  In  all  schools  who 
are  Communist  sympathizers. 

3.  Anyone  who  obtained  his  American  cit- 
izenship by  deceit,  by  swearing  to  uphold  the 
American  form  of  government  and  now  wants 
to  overthrow  It.  should  have  citizenship 
papers  revoked  and  be  shipped  back  to  the 
country  of  his  origin,  or  to  any  country  he 
considers  a  better  place  than  the  good  old 
United  States  ol  America 

4.  Union  men  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  throw  the  '"Commies"  out  of  office 
and  of  their  unions.  They  are  creators  of 
chaos  In  the  labor  world.  'They  owe  no  alle- 
giance to  labor;  only  allegiance  to  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

5.  Let  us  place  upon  the  Communists  and 
Communist  sympathizers  the  ""X-ray  of 
truth"  in  every  walk  of  life. 

A  Speech   Made  by  the  Representatti'e  op 

THE  AMERlCAJf  LATVIAN  ASSOCIATION,  PTTTS- 
EtTRGH    CHAPTER,    DR.    I.    J.    SPILNERS.    OVER 

Radio  Station  WPIT.  Jtjly  22.  1966.  8:30 

P.M. 

Good  evening.  When  the  U.S.  Congress 
designated  the  third  week  In  July  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  the  Joint  resolution  In 
part  stated;  '"Since  1918  the  imperialistic 
and  aggressive  policies  of  Russian  commu- 
nism have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast 
empire  which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Umted  States  and  all  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world."' 

One  of  the  many  nations,  which  Is  listed 
as  a  victim  of  the  Communist  Russia  lu  this 
declaration  is  my  native  land  Latvia.  I  will 
tell  you  about  Latvia  and  also  about  Latvian 
good  neighbors  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Sea — ^Lithuanians  and  Estonians.  With 
them  we  share  the  same  tragic  fate. 

It  happens,  that  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania border  on  the  east  with  Russia — a 
country  whoee  people  have  had  the  bad  for- 
tune in  the  past  of  being  ruled  by  auto- 
cratic and  Imperialistic  czars  and  now  are 
ruled  by  commtinlstlc  and  imperialistic  dic- 


tators. "The  Russian  people  have  never 
known  a  representative  government.  All  the 
Russian  rulers  have  had  one  common  aim — 
to  maintain  and  expand  their  empire.  As 
every  student  of  Russian  history  knows,  the 
rulers  of  Russia  sitting  within  the  Kremlin 
walls  In  Moscow  have  for  hundreds  of  years 
directed  their  armies  to  conquer  the  neigh- 
boring people  and  then  to  go  on  beyond 
Their  goal,  always  Ideologically  camouflaged, 
was  to  force  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Arctic 
Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean.  Indian  Ocean.  Caspian 
Sea.  Black  Sea,  and  liie  Mediterranean.  And, 
Indeed,  they  have  been  very  successful  m 
forming  their  vast  colonial  empire  bv  anni- 
hilation, expulsion,  and  subjection  of  the 
people  standing  in  their  way 

Latvia,  Estonia,  and  LHbuanla  arc  standing 
In  their  way  to  the  Balc\  Sea.  This  was 
very  simply  admitted  by  StaHc :  ""Czar  Peter 
the  Great  wanted  to  secure  harbors  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  "We  want  to  have  \.ht  same."'  At 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  the  Baltic 
States  gained  their  independence.  The  Com- 
munist rulers  wanted  to  recapture  these 
countries  for  their  Russian  empire  and  Lenin 
ordered  his  armies  to  attack  But  the  Es- 
tonian. Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  soldiers  de- 
feated the  Invading  Russian  Communis: 
armies  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  non- 
aggression  treaties  with  the  Baltic  SUtes. 

The  22  years  of  independence  which  fol- 
lowed saw  a  great  surge  forward  in  all  spheres 
of  life  in  the  Baltic  countries.  Thev  were 
prosperous  countries  and  factors  of'  peace 
and  stabmty  in  Europe.  The  Baltic  States 
gained  diplomatic  recognition,  were  admit- 
ted to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Latvia  had  the  honor  of  being 
elected  the  President  of  the  governing  body 
of  this  International  peace  organization. 

This  did  not  suit  the  plans  of  Stalin  and 
Hitler,  however.  In  1939  their  Soviet  Social- 
ist and  National  Socialist  governments,  re- 
spectively, concluded  the  so-called  nonaggres- 
sion  pact,  according  to  which  thev  secretlv 
agreed  that  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  east- 
ern Poland  and  Bessarabia  in  Rumania  be- 
long to  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence.  At 
the  time  when  the  Russian  Communist 
armleii  were  invading  Finland  and  Jomtly 
wlth  National  Socialist  forces  of  Germany 
were  dividing  Poland,  the  Russians  were  also 
exerting  an  ever-Increasing  pressure  and 
threats  toward  the  Baltic  countries.  Finally, 
the  opportune  time  for  attack  arrived  in  June 
1940  after  Prance  had  collapsed  under  the 
German  attack.  Stalin  gave  his  300.000  men 
big  armies  and  mechanized  forces,  which 
were  concentrated  on  our  borders,  the  order 
to  invade  the  Baltic  States.  Military  occu- 
pation, Jailing  of  our  governments  and  sub- 
sequent annexation  and  incorporation  by 
devious  means  into  the  Soviet  Union  fol- 
lowed In  quick  succession. 

Then  came  terror,  torture,  executions,  and 
deportations  to  the  slave  labor  camps  in 
Siberia  and  the  -Arctic  regions.  "Thus,  Lat- 
vians, Estonians,  and  Lithuanians  lost  larger 
proportions  of  their  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren than  any  other  nation  engaged  in  the 
most  terrible  holocaust  of  war. 

Does  the  present  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  recognize  these  past  mistakes':"  Not 
at  all.  "The  crimes  against  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples have  never  been  recognized  as  such  by 
either  Khrtishchev  or  the  present  rulers.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  Information  coming 
from  the  Baltic  area  Indicates  that  any  de- 
viation from  the  rigid  Communist  political 
and  economic  rule  is  suppressed  Likewise, 
the  ethnic  identity  of  Estonians,  Latvians, 
and  Lithuanians  is  systematically  s'Jppres?ed 
Transplantation  of  Russians  and  Russian 
culture  and  Institutions  Into  this  area  Is 
being  carried  out  relentlecsly.  The  popiila- 
tion  statistics  published  by  the  Soviet  Union 
clearly  indicates  a  decrease  of  Baits  In  their 
home  areas  and  a  corresponding  Increase  of 
others,  mostly  Russians.  There  are  constant 
threats   and   pre«8ur«  on   the   young  Baltic 
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people  to  go  to  work  in  laj-removed  regions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Thus,  the  world  I5  wit- 
nessing one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of 
phvsiea!  and  cultural  genocide,  perpetrated 
on'  the  Baltic  people  by  the  rulers  of  the 
conununi.stic  Russian  Empire.  It  Is  also 
the  most  flagrant  case  of  colonialism,  in- 
stituted, and  exercised  in  an  age  when  every 
year  the  addition  ot  new  Independent  na- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  is  celebrated  aa 
realization  of  the  prized  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  it?  Impor- 
tant allies  of  the  Baltic  people  are  those 
nations  which  do  not  recognize  annexation 
of  the  three  Baltic  Republics  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Here.  I  would  single  out  the  United 
States  who  have  ref\ised  to  recognize  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States  for  the  past  26 
years.  Our  Government  continues  Its  full 
recognition  of  the  diplomatic  representatives 
in  Washington  of  the  once  tree  Baltic  Repub- 
lics, according  them  all  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  due  diplomatic  missions  represent- 
ing sovereign  countries. 

On  June  14  of  this  year,  both  the  Rouse 
n{  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
U  S.  Congress  dedicated  their  sessions  to 
commemonuing  the  less  of  Independence  by 
The  Baltic  nations  25  years  ago 

On  June  21.  this  year.  In  an  unprecedented 
move,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  n 
resolution  by  298  yeas  and  no  nnys  urging 
the  President  of  the  United  States  "(ai  to 
direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the 
United  Nations  and  at  other  appropriate  in- 
ternational forums  and  by  such  meaiu  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the  rights 
of  seK-deterralnatlon  for  the  people  of  Es- ^ 
tonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  and  (bl  to' 
bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these  rights 
to  the  Baltic  peoples." 

On  June  23.  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk 
granted  an  audience  to  a  delegation  of  the 
joint  Baltic  American  Committee.  On  this 
occasion  the  posslbilitieB  to  regain  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  ot  the  Baltic  people 
W.15  discussed. 

What  can  we  as  Individuals  and  citizens  of 
this  country  do  to  help  the  cr.use  of  freedom 
for  the  captive  peoples? 

We  can  write  to  the  President  asking  him 
to  put  the  Issue  of  the  Baltic  peoples  and 
other  captive  nations  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  year,  the  United  Na- 
tions celebrates  its  20th  anniversary.  There 
will  be  many  opportunities  on  this  occasion 
in  many  cities,  Including  Pittsburgh,  to  re- 
mind the  fair-minded  citizens  that  the  high 
principles  staftd  In  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter apply  also  to  the  captive  people  suflerlng 
under  the  communistic  Russian  colonial  rule. 
We  must  realize  that  this  international  or- 
ganization is  not  falling  because  of  the 
shortage  of  funds  but  because  of  the  shortage 
of  devotion  to  International  peace  and  jus- 
tice for  all.  A  tacit  consent  to  aggression 
by  the  communistic  Imperialists  In  the  Baltic 
and  elsewhere  does  not  help  this  organization 
to  remain  Ideologically  solvent. 

We  can  study  and  encourage  others  to 
study  the  history  of  Imperialistic  Russia. 
There  is  much  Ignorance,  even  In  high  places 
.ind  m  our  universities  on  this  subject. 
Since  its  beginning  the  Russian  empire  has 
CTff»-n  tenfold.  Is  It  all  Russia  now?  No.  It 
Ts  not.    It  Is  still  mostly  conquered  land. 

Are  all  people  living  within  the  boundaries 
ot  the  empire  Russians?  No,  they  are  not. 
Half  of  them  are  conquered  people.  There- 
fore, let  us  not  call  everybody  living  In  the 
Soviet  Union  "a  Russian."  Most  newspapers 
either  through  negligence  or  Ignorance  often 
make  this  mistake.  Let  us  help  them  and 
correct  them  when  they  call  an  Estonian 
ches  grandmaster,  a  Latvian  athlete,  a  Lithu- 
anian actor  or  an  Ukrainian  artist  "a  Rus- 
sian." Let  us  correct  also  those  people  who 
through  ignorance  use  the  term  "Soviet  peo- 


ple." a  term  conceived  by  extremist  national- 
ists who  favor  russiftcatlon  and  destruction 
of  all  other  nationalities  There  are  many 
peoples  living  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  there 
are  no  "Soviet  people." 

Above  all.  let  us  try  to  maintain  our  per- 
sonal contacts  with  the  captive  peoples  so 
that  they  know  that  their  own  kin  In  the  free 
world  have  not  forgotten  them  and  are  active 
on  their  behalf,  so  that  they  know  what  op- 
portunities for  mind  and  welfare  a  free  so- 
ciety and  their  own  freely  elected  government 
would  offer. 

If  we  succeed  in  reaching  the  minds  of  the 
captive  people,  especially  the  young  people, 
with  these  Ideas,  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
munistic Russian  empire  will  follow  soon. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  tiie  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Feiohan.  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Abends  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  I 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  In  four  In- 
stances. 

iThe  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boccsi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  TEAGtTE  of  Texas. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows; 

S.  481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winfred 
Evadne  Newman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  779.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Henryka 
Lyska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlng  Zal 
Yen  and  his  wife,  Paung  Hwa  Yen:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
William  O'Kane;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2393.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
GS-16,  GS-17.  and  G3-18  positions  for  use 
In  agencies  or  functions  created  or  substan- 
tially expanded  after  June  30.  1965:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BCXJGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordinglj- 
lat  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.j. 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  September  7, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles; 

H.R.  1044.  An  act  to  authorize  the  6ecre- 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  ojnvey  to  the  city  of 
Norfolk.  State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  in 
the  city  of  Norfolk.  State  of  Virginia.  In  ex- 
change for  certain  other  lands;  and 

H.R.  10342.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Honor- 
able Frances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  accept 
the  award  of  Offlcer  In  the  French  National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


MOTION    TO    DISCHARGE 
COMMITTEE 

August  24, 1965. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 
Pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  XXVn.  I. 
Abraham  J.  Multeh.  move  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Rules  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  515' 
entitled  "A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4644  to 
provide  an  elected  Mayor,  City  Councli, 
and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  o; 
Representatives  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,"  which 
was  referred  to  said  committee  AugusT 
11.  1965,  in  support  of  which  motion  the 
undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  aflix  their  signatures, 
to  wit;  ^ 

1.  Abraham  J.  MulTlr. 

2.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
Clarence  D.  Long. 
Donald  J.  Irwin. 
Prank  Annunzio. 
Lynn  E.  Stalbaum. 
Don  Edwards. 
James  Roosevelt. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

10.  Ralph  J.  Rivers. 

11.  James  H.  Scheuer. 

12.  Spark  M.Matsimaga. 

13.  J.  Edward  Roush. 

14.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

15.  George  Grider. 

16.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr. 

17.  John  R.  Schmidhauser. 

18.  Henry  S.Reuss. 

19.  William  D.  Ford. 

20.  Prank  Horton. 

21.  Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

22.  Henry  Helstoskl. 

23.  Samuel  N.  Pi-ledel. 

24.  Paul  J.  Krebs. 

25.  Fred  B.  Rooney. 

26.  Barratt  O'Hara. 

27.  John  A.  Race. 

28.  Lloyd  Meeds. 

29.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 

30.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler. 

31.  John  Brademas. 

32.  Ray  J.  Madden. 

33.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Adam  C.  Powell. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 
Robert  L.  Leggett. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 
Weston  E.  'Vivian. 

39.  Lester  L.  Wolff. 

40.  Ken  Hechler. 

41.  John  J.  Gilligan. 

42.  Robert  E.  Sweeney. 

43.  Jefferj- Cohelan. 

44.  John  E.  Moss. 

45.  Frank  E.  Evans. 

46.  Morris  K.  UdaU. 

47.  Hervey  G.  Machen, 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
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48.  J.OllvaHuot. 

49.  Charles  A.  Mosher. 

50.  WiUiamL.  St.Onge. 

51.  Charles  A. 'Vanik. 

52.  Brock  Adams. 
,53.  John  H.  Dent. 
,i4.  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr. 

55.  Joseph  Karth. 

56.  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
57    Charles  S.  Joelson. 

58,  Joseph  G.  Minish. 

59,  Harold  T,  Johnson. 
60    Daniel  J.  Ronan. 

61,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 

62.  John  R.  Hansen. 
63  James  J.  Howard. 
64,  James  Harvey. 

05    James  G.  O'Hara, 

66.  Thomas  C.  McGrath. 

67.  Herbert  Tenzer. 

68  David  S.King. 

69  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr. 

70.  Edward  J.  Patten. 

71.  Alec  G.Olson. 

72.  Phillip  Burton. 

73.  Billies. Farnum. 

74.  James  C.  Corman. 
75    Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

76.  EmilioQ.Daddario. 

77.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

78.  William  B.  Widnall. 

79.  William  A.  Barrett. 

80.  OgdenReid. 

81.  Benjamins. Rosenthal. 

82.  John  J.  Rooney. 

83.  KenW.Dyal. 

84.  Brad  Morse. 

85.  Edv  ard  R.  Rcybal. 

86.  James  G.  Fulton. 

87.  TorbertH.Macdonald, 

88.  Donald  M.  Eraser. 

89.  Richard  L.Ottineer. 

90.  William  D.  Hathaway 

91.  Chet  Holifield. 

92.  Leonard  Farbsteln. 

93.  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

94.  William  S.  Moorhead, 

95.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

96.  Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr. 

97.  John  G.Dow. 

98.  William  T.  Murphy. 

99.  Holland  Redlln. 

100.  Sam  M.  Gibbons. 

101.  George  M.  Rhodes. 

102.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

103.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 

104.  Leo  W.  O'Brien. 

105.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley. 

106.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

107.  Lucien  N.  Nedzi. 

108.  John  V.  Tunney. 

109.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

110.  William  L.  Dawson. 

111.  Edna  F.Kelly. 

112.  Charles  Famsley. 

113.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

114.  WiUiamJ.Green. 

115.  Richard  Boiling. 

116.  Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

117.  William  F.  Ryan, 
lis.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

119.  Robert  McClory. 

120.  George  P.  Miller. 

121.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 

122.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

123.  JohnA.BIatnlk. 

124.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

125.  Rodney  M.  Love. 

126.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 
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127.  Elmer  J.Holland. 

128.  Alphonzo  Bell. 

129.  Seymour  Halpern. 

130.  Claude  Pepper. 

131.  John  Culver. 

132.  Thaddeus  J.Dulskl. 

133.  Edith  Green. 

134.  John  V.  Lindsay. 

135.  HarleyO.  Staggers. 

136.  ThomasP.ONeiU,  Jr. 

137.  Frank  M.  Claik. 

138.  JohnJ.McFaU, 

139.  Stanley  Greigg. 

140.  Melvin  Price. 

141.  Richard  T.  Harma. 

142.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick. 

143.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr. 

144.  Robert  F.  Ellsworth. 

145.  Roy  H.  McVicker. 

146.  James  M.  Hanley. 

147.  Richard  D.  McCarthj-. 

148.  Wendell  Wyatt. 

149.  JamesA.  BjTne. 

150.  Roman  C.Pucinskl. 

151.  HughL.  Carey. 

152.  Richard  Fulton. 

153.  John  C.  Kluczynski. 

154.  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

155.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

156.  William  BroomHeld. 

157.  Frank  M.  Karsten. 

158.  Stanley  R.  Tupper. 

159.  N.  Neiman  Craley,  Jr. 

160.  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 

161.  Raymond  F.  Clevenger. 

162.  Emanuel  Celler. 

163.  Robert  P.  Griffin. 

164.  James  Kee. 

165.  George  H.  Fallon. 

166.  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

167.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 

168.  Ronald  Brooks  Cameron. 

169.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

170.  Bernard  F.  Grabowskl. 

171.  James  H.  Morrison. 

172.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

173.  George  F.  Senner,  Jr. 

174.  Henry  P.  Smith  m. 

175.  William  R.  Anderson. 

176.  CecU  R.King. 

177.  Robert  T.  Secrest. 
173.  Harlan  Hagen. 

179.  Walter  HJtIoeller. 

180.  Clair  A.  Callan. 

181.  William  T.  CJahill. 

182.  John  C.  Mackle. 

183.  Jim  Wright. 

184.  Philip  J.  Philbln. 

185.  J.  J.  Pickle. 

186.  Harold  D.  Dtmohue. 

187.  Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

188.  James  A.  Bufke. 

189.  Jed  Johnson.  Jr. 

190.  Wlnfield  K.  Denton. 

191.  John  M.  Murphy. 

192.  Wright  Patman. 

193.  Clark  W.  Thompson. 

194.  John  Young. 

195.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

196.  Earle  Cabell. 

197.  Richard  White. 

198.  Eliglo  de  la  Garza. 

199.  Thomas  G.  Morris, 

200.  Johnny  Walker. 

201.  EdEdmondson. 

202.  Robert  J.  Corbett. 

203.  Robert  N.  Glaimo. 

204.  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 

205.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 


206.  Fernand  J  St  Germain. 

207.  Compton  I.  White.  Jr. 

208.  Graham  Purcell. 

209.  John  S.  Monagan. 

210.  Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 

211.  Arnold  Olsen. 
BertBandstra, 
Charles  L.  Weltner. 
James  A.  Mackay. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks. 

16.  Robert  B.  Duncan, 

217.  Clement  J.  Zablockl. 

218.  George  E.  Shipley. 


212 
213 
214 

215 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1550.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement)  olHce  of  Na- 
val Material.  Department  of  the  Navy,  -.rans- 
mlttlng  semiannual  report  of  research  and 
development  procurement  actions  of  .JSO.OOO 
and  over,  for  the  period  Januarv  1.  through 
June  30.  1965,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  2357:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1551.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  report  on  records 
proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  57  Stat,  380.  59  Stat.  434.  and 
63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration, 

1552.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  determinations 
relating  to  partial  deferment  of  the  March 
1  and  September  1.  1966,  construction  pay- 
ments due  tlie  United  States  from  the  EI 
Poso  County  Water  Improvement  District 
No.  1.  Rio  Grande  project.  N.  Mex-Tex  ,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-308:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1563.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  U,s! 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  Into  and  list  of  persons  In- 
volved, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
13(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11.  1957;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  RfvERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  10775.  A  bill 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  956).  Referred 
to  the  <3ommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  10115.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing the  resldenta  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia  to  make  known  their  preference 
on  the  question  of  home  rule  and.  If  they 
^^■ish.  to  elect  a  board  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  municipal  charter  for  submis- 
sion to  the  voters  and  to  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  iRept.  No. 
9571 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  HJt.  9273.  A  bill 
to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  printing  as  House  documents  of  cer- 
tain proceedings:  without  amendment  i  Rept. 
No.  9581 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  VCTiole  HotMe  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xjai.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  lntr6^uced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  ASPINALL: 

HH.  10872.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Judgment  funds  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Coniederated  Bands  of  the  Ute 
Indian  Tribes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
find  In-suUir  Aff^ilrs. 

By  Mr.  ETVERETT-- 

H.R,  10873.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  program 
of  group  life  insur.mce  which  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  private  Insurance  companies  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
on  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS 

HR.  10874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  spouses'  annuities  by 
the  amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits,  to 
increase  the  base  on  which  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  and  uxes  are  computed,  and 
to  change  the  rates  of  tax  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  HAOEN  of  California: 

H  J.  Res  654.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
.'.rr.er.dnient     *o     the    Constitution    of    the 


United  States  relative  to  equal  righu  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H  Con.  Res  487.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telligence; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina ; 

H.  Res,  569.  Resolution  that  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  "Carl  Vinson  Room." 
the  hearing  room  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  In  the  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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ByMr.  MORRIS; 
H  R.  10877.  A  bill  for   the   relief  of  Arun 
Kumar    Pattnl;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE 
HH.  10878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ander- 
son G.  Matslcr.  senior  master  sergeant.  US 
Air  Force,  retired;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undei-  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COHELAN ; 

HR.  10875,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafaela 
Loronlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama : 

HR  IC878  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  quitclaim  certain  property  In 
Jtickson  County.  Ala.,  to  Skyline  Churches 
Cemetery,  a  corporation;  to  the  Committee 
on  .Ai?ricuIt!iro 


SENATE 

Friday,  September  3, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m..  and 
■was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  is  now  adjourned. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  7.  1965 
Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  2'/z  sec- 
onds a.m.>  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  of  September  2,  1965,  until 
Tuesday.  September  7,  1965.  at  12 
o'rlock  m^ridinn 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OP    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  3,  1955 

Mr.  M.'VRTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  my  re- 
port to  my  constituents  of  February  11, 
1965: 

Public  Works  Committee  Considers 

Appalacmi,\  Bill 

(Washington     Report     Prom     Congressman 

JIM  Martin) 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  wblcb 
I  am  member.  Is  considering  the  Appalachla 
bill  at  the  present  time.  This  Is  one  of  those 
pieces  of  legislation  upon  which  a  Member 
of  Congress  must  search  the  deepest  recesses 
of  his  conscience  to  find  the  answer  as  to 
how  he  should  vote.  One  thing  Is  certain, 
when  a  bill  comes  before  the  House  a  Mem- 
ber must  vote  either  "Yes"  or  "No."  It  is 
nor  possible  to  say.  '"Yes.  but  •  *  *."  There 
IS  no  argument  with  the  objectives  of  the  Ap- 
palachla bin.  All  of  us  are  concerned  with 
the  poverty  of  some  of  our  people.  I  am 
deeply  aware  that  there  are  those  In  the  7th 
District  who  are  victims  of  poverty  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  We  should  and  must 
and  a  way  to  help  them. 

The  problem  arises  In  considering  what 
the  present  proposal  will  do.  Congress  is  be- 
ing asked  to  vote  billions  of  dollars  of  your 
money  to  help  better  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  a  part  of  our  country.  Some  of  this 
money  will  be  spent  In  our  area.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  the  7th  District.  Here  are  some  of 
the  questions  in  connection  with  the  bill  de- 
manding an  answer: 

"How  much  of  the  total  money  will  be 
spent  In  Alabama?  Will  the  funds  be  used 
to  help  those  In  need  or  will  they  be  used 
Instead  as  a  political  slush  fund?     Are  the 


funds  going  to  be  spent  on  legitimate  proj- 
ects which  win  bring  lasting  benefits  to  our 
people?  How  much  of  the  money  Is  going 
to  States  which  do  not  have  critical  prob- 
lems?" 

To  find  answers  to  these  questions  I  Intend 
to  thoroughly  study  the  bill,  take  port  In  Its 
consideration  Ijefore  my  committee  where  I 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  question  Its 
sponsors  and  those  who  will  administer  It. 
Only  after  such  thorough  consideration  will 
I  make  up  my  mind  on  how  I  will  vote. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure.  I  will  not 
u^e  the  poverty  of  some  of  our  people  for 
political  purposes.  I  will  vote  my  honest 
convictions  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
Interest  of  the  people  I  represent.  I  shall 
report  my  vote  and  the  reasons  for  It  to 
you  so  that  the  people  will  be  the  final 
Judges  of  my  action. 

ALABAMA    DEPENDED 

I  was  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  In  the  House  last  Thurs- 
day when  we  presented  a  united  front  in 
defense  of  the  people  of  Selma  and  other 
communities  In  our  State.  For  days  we  had 
been  reading  distorted  stories  of  happenings 
In  Selma.  We  were  able  to  put  into  the 
Record  facts  which  ttie  people  In  other  sec- 
tions of  tiie  Ncition  had  not  liad  the  chance 
to  read.  We  showed  that  the  people  of  Selma 
were  malting  a  conscientious  effort  to  obey 
the  law  and  that  racial  tensions  and  hatreds 
were  being  stirred  up  by  Imported  agitators 
whose  main  purpose  Is  continuing  racial 
tensions  rather  than  helping  to  find  proper 
solutions  to  trying  problems. 

BRIEFS  or  THE  WEEK 

A  startling  exposure  of  Soviet  piracy  was 
made  this  week  by  Prof.  John  Isa^ics.  direc- 
tor of  the  Scrlpps  murine  life  researfh  pro- 
gram. He  disclosed  that  a  Navy  radar  picket 
ship  chased  a  Russian  fishing  trawler  away 
from  an  anchored  buoy  150  miles  off  the 
coast  of  San  Diego.  The  Russians  had 
stripped  the  buoy  of  Instruments.  This  was 
not  the  first  case  of  such  piracy.  The  Rus- 
sians know  we  are  ahead  of  them  In  learn- 
ing the  secrets  of  the  sea.  and  a  shortcut  to 
catching  up  Is  to  frisk  our  research  buoys 
and  steal  our  equipment. 


Here  are  some  facts  on  spending  during 
the  last  4  years  of  Democrat  administration; 
1961.  spending  $99.5  billion  or  t23  billion 
more  than  was  received;  1962.  spending 
S107.7  billion  or  85.8  billion  more  than  was 
received:  1963.  spending  81138  billion  or 
$4.1  bUUon  more  than  was  received.  1964. 
S120.3  bUllon  or  |4.S  billion  more  than  was 
received.  The  outlook  for  fiscal  1965  Is  for 
spending  8121.3  blUlon  or  84  billion  more 
than  will  l>e  taken  in.  and  the  forecast  for 
1966  Is  spending  amounting  to  S127.4  bil- 
lion with  an  additional  84  billion  deficit 
Yet  we  axe  t>elng  told  this  is  a  frugal  admin- 
istration. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  wife.  Pat.  l.« 
enjoying  an  active  part  in  the  potlllcal  life 
of  Washington.  She  was  elected  as  treas- 
urer of  the  a9th  Congress  Club,  an  organi- 
zation of  the  wives  of  Members  who  were 
newly  elected  in  November. 


Survivorship  Benefits  for  Servicemen — II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OL!N  E.  TEAGUE 

(JF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  my  earlier  remarks  on  survivor- 
ship benefits.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  the  benefits 
available  to  a  private  first  class  who  suf- 
fers a  service-connected  death  and  who 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  child: 
Survivorship  Benefits  for  Service&ien  Dying 
From  Service-Connected  CAt7SES 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Private  first  class.  U.S.  Army;  age  20  at 
deatb.  death  was  ser\'>ce-connected,  2  year'- 
service  at  death.  2  years  in  grade  at  death, 
assumed  average  monthly  pay  was  8160.  base 
pay    at    death    was    8148  SO    a   month;    lef. 


September  3,  1965 


•*ldow.  age  20.  and  a  child,  age   1;    widow 
lives  out  her  expectation  of  life  (SS  6  years), 
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child  receives  maximum  number  of  payments, 
widow  does  not  remarry. 


Benefits 


they  feel  about  this  bill  before  it  is  taken  up 
again  next  year.  Among  those  leading  the 
hght  against  repeal   is  Senator  Di&kscn. 


Payee 

rujins 
1     iieency 

Type  of  payment 

Payment  period 

PaymeDt 
rate 

Total 
paymeDts 

..    HEW 

;do._.. 

^•4 

::::::fc.-: 

..\....L 

1       ; 

Social  security 

iIo_ 

Social  security  (38 
I'.S.C.  412(a)). 
Die 

204  months ' 

ifa.30 

(10.30 
61.30 

ias.oo 

110.00 

>l3,30I-ai 

252  iiionths  > 

l!>,l9.S.li0 

163  monttis  * 

10,8011.90 

1)0 

K.  04(1. 00 

WOEA 

3.«(i0.00 

Total 

134. 309.  :0 

I  ntil  chiM  reaches  age  IS. 
-  .^A  months  to  age  18  ptu&  4S  months  In  [ull-ttine  training. 
1  (L'ginnf  ng  at  agn  02. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    AL.^BAiLA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  3.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
•':  under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
;;..iiks in  tlie  Record.  I  include  my  Wash- 
.:i,ton  Report  to  my  constituents  for 
Septembers,  1965: 

Politics  and  Poverty 

I  W.ishlngton  Report  from  Congressman  Jim 

Martin  i 

One  of  the  hit  songs  of  the  musical  show 
jl  some  years  back,  "Plorello,"  was  "Politics 
and  Poker."  Today  under  Lyndon  Johnson, 
the  theme  song  of  liis  administration  Is  fast 
becoming  "Politics  and  Poverty."  Nothing 
Is  being  overlooked  by  the  President  In  using 
every  facet  of  Government  to  sew  up  even 
3  single  vote.  Poverty  Is  the  key  word  to 
;nltlate  Federal  programs,  control  schools, 
5'jpervlse  business  and  Industry,  reduce  the 
power  of  the  police  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  constantly  build  a  larger 
and  larger  image  of  L.B.J.  as  the  sole  power 
to  deal  with  and  solve  all  human  problems. 
M:iny  Members  of  Congress  are  becoming 
very  much  concerned  with  the  handling  of 
the  poverty  program  which  Is  being  openly 
and  arrogantly  used  by  the  Democrats  to 
strengthen  their  political  machines  and  to 
control  future  elections.  Whether  enough 
Congressmen  will  be  sufficiently  concerned 
t  J  reassert  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress 
remains  to  be  seen. 

HOME  RtTLE  BUX  A  TEST 

Some  of  this  concern  may  have  been  the 
rf[!.5on  the  President  has  had  such  difficulty 
in  securing  the  needed  218  signatures  to  the 
d!5!charge  petition  for  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Even  though  L.B  J.  and 
Murtin  Luther  King  Injected  the  Idea  of  rlot« 
aiKl  violence  In  Washington  If  Congress 
I'ilcd  to  meet  tbeir  demands  on  home  rule, 
=ome  Congressmen  were  reluctant  to  sign 
under  that  kind  of  threat.  Responsible  Con- 
gressmen, who  take  seriously  their  obligation 
"  represent  the  people,  resent  pressure  by 
the  President  or  self-styled  leaders  of  ml- 
i-ority  groups.  Passing  legislation  under 
threat  of  violence  and  demonstrations  Is  con- 
trary to  the  American  way.  and  most  Con- 
gressmen put  honor,  love  of  country  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  above  party  poll- 
tics.  It  is  time  the  pioneer  spirit  Is  re- 
Mved  among  our  people.  The  President 
should  be  informed,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
th[it  his  use  of  poverty,  race  and  other  vote- 
Settlng  gimmicks  Is  not  good  politics.  The 
country  simply  cannot  afford  to  support  mil- 


lions In  idleness  or  to  Improve  the  economic 
condition  for  those  who  do  not  care  enough 
to  try  to  help  themselves.  Just  to  perfect  the 
Johnson  political  machine. 

MORE  ON  RENT  SUaStDlES 

For  the  fiu^her  enlightenment  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  and  those  edi- 
torial writers  who  are  still  Insisting  that  his 
housing  bill  with  Its  rent  subsidy  provision 
cannot  be  used  to  force  Integrated  neighbor- 
hoods. I  call  attention  to  several  Items  from 
the  September  6  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report; 

"NrwscRAM.  Tomorrow. — Change  Is  occur- 
ring In  goals  of  this  country's  Negro  'revolu- 
tion.' Equal  rights  no  longer  are  the  goal. 
Rights  are  guaranteed  by  law.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity Is  outmoded,  too.  It's  recognized  In 
law.  Equal  results  now  are  the  goal  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  Is  outlining.  It's  not  quite 
clear  what  'equal  results'  will  Involve.  Rent 
subsidy  to  help  Negroes  move  from  slums  to 
suburbs  is  one  phase  of  the  new  program  to 
get  results.  Income  'supplements'  to  bring 
all  Incomes  up  to  $3,000  Is  another.  More  are 
being  thought  up.  In  the  netv  goal  Is  at 
least  the  suggestion  of  similarity  to  the  dic- 
tum of  Karl  Marx:  'From  each  according  to 
his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs.' 
Costs  to  reach  the  new  goal  can  be  very 
high." 

WASHINGTON  WHISPERS 

Some  liberal  Democrats  In  Congress  are  pic- 
tured as  showing  some  alarm  about  the  po- 
litical reaction  that  may  come  from  use  of 
rent  subsidies  to  move  Negro  families  from 
city  slums  Into  better-class  suburlMin  neigh- 
borhoods. In  Washington.  D.C..  a  proposal 
Is  being  advanced  which  calls  for  some  6.000 
poverty-stricken  Negro  families  to  be  moved 
from  the  city  to  the  Capital's  suburbs  In 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  '"I 

DANGER  FACING  BtG  CITIES 

(From  an  article) 
"The  idea  of  subsidized  Incomes  has  been 
Eugtjested  with  Federal  payments  to  families 
with  Incomes  below  a  fixed  level.  Rent  sub- 
sidies, authorized  by  a  new  Federal  Housing 
Act.  are  seen  as  one  way  to  help  break  up 
Negro  ghettos  and  scatter  Negroes  through 
white  neighborhoods.  In  Washington.  D.C., 
officials  are  seeking  to  move  6.000  Negro 
families  to  the  suburbs  through  this  plan." 

REPORT  ON  REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b) 

Tlie  fight  to  keep  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  protects  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  have  or  not  to  have  rlght- 
to-work  laws  Is  not  over.  Although  the  lib- 
erals passed  the  bill  in  the  House,  the  Senate 
Is  stlUenlng  opposition  against  repeal.  At 
the  present  time  about  26  Senators  have 
agreed  to  take  part  In  extended  debate  on 
repeal  after  all  other  Senate  business  has 
been  concluded.  This  could  mean  action  to 
repeal  rlgbt-to-work  laws  will  not  be  taken  In 
this  session  and  this  will  give  the  people 
more  time  to  let  their  Senators  know  how 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  3,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  ray 
remarks  in  tlie  Record  I  include  my  re- 
port to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  District 
of  Alabama  for  February  18.  1965 : 
Washington  Report — Selma  Defended  by 
Congressman  Jim  Maetin 

Two  of  my  Republican  colleaeues  from 
Alabama,  John  Buchanan  and  Glenn  An- 
drews, Joined  mc  last  week  In  taking  the 
House  floor  to  give  the  facts  on  the  situation 
in  Selma.  The  day  before  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats who  had  gone  to  Selma  spent  several 
hours  painting  a  sordid  picture  of  Selma  and 
castlijatlng  the  law  enforcement  officers 
there.  In  our  presentation  we  Alabamlans 
pointed  out  that  the  rights  of  all  people 
may  be  secured  only  through  the  process  of 
law  and  order.  Violence  In  the  streets,  de- 
Sance  of  duly  constituted  law  enforcement 
officers  and  mob  rule  results  only  in  anarchy 
and  threatens  freedom  for  all  the  people  of  a 
community  and  the  Nation. 

it  wotild  be  Interesting  to  see  how  tolerant 
many  of  the  northern  liberals  would  be  if 
their  communities  were  subjected  to  the  mob 
rule  such  as  Selma  has  experienced.  I  won- 
der how  forgiving  they  would  be  If  their 
courts  were  disrupted,  their  business  ground 
to  a  standstill,  their  young  people  drawn 
from  their  classes  by  some  promise  of  Utopia 
or  some  threat  of  Impending  doom.  Of 
course,  the  liberals  will  not  answer  these 
questions.  Too  many  of  them  do  not  want  a 
reasonable  discussion  of  social  problems. 
They  are  more  concerned  with  votes  than 
they  are  with  the  welfare  of  Individuals. 
committei;  approves  appalachu  bill 

My  Committee  on  Public  Works  approved 
the  Appalachla  bill  after  a  long  and  heated 
meeting.  While  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation are  laudable,  the  bill  Is  poorly  written 
and  In  many  cases,  discriminatory.  Every 
attempt  by  the  Republicans  on  the  commit- 
tee to  Improve  the  bill  was  beaten  down  by 
the  Democrat  majority.  It  Is  evident  the 
liberal  majority  Is  goln^  to  puss  whatever 
legislation  demanded  by  the  administration 
witbout  change  and  regardless  of  the  cost  to 
the  people. 

In  order  to  correct  at  least  part  of  the 
Inequity  of  the  bill.  I  tried  to  have  Lamar 
County  Included  in  the  bill.  I  came  within 
one  vote  of  succeeding,  even  some  of  my 
Democrat  colleagues  giving  me  support.  An- 
other attempt  will  be  made  to  include  Lamar 
when  the  bill  Is  before  the  House.  If  the  Ap- 
palachla bill  Is  really  supposed  to  help  poorer 
areas.  Lamar  Is  far  more  entitled  to  t>e  In- 
cluded than  many  sections  named  in  the 
measure. 

briefs  of  the  week 

A  move  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  which 
have  developed  In  the  financing  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  some  Republican  Members  of 
the  House.  Since  its  inception  in  the  I930's 
REA  has  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States 
some  H.l  billion  as  the  difference  between 
the  2-percent  Interest  rau-  the  agency  pays 
to  borrow  money  from  the  Government  and 
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the  4  25-percent  rate  the  Government  has  to 
pay  to  borrow  the  money  It  lends  to  REA. 
REA  has  gone  far  beyond  Its  original  purpose 
of  bringing  electricity  to  Isolated  rural  areas. 
It  13  now  a  giant  subsidized  monopoly  which 
threatens  the  operation  of  private  power 
companies.  Legislation  Introduced  would 
maice  Interest  rates  to  REA  more  realistic. 

The  Value  of  the  dollar  Is  now  down  to  44.8 
cents  In  spite  of  the  fact  the  administration 
Insists  there  Is  no  Inflation.  There  has  been 
a  steady  decline  since  the  advent  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society.  The  dollar 
was  worth  46.9  cents  In  1980.  46.4  In  1961. 
45.9  m  19C2.  45.4  In  1963,  and  44  8  In  1964. 
JE-.'ldently  the  Great  Society  will  be  achieved 
when  the  dollar  Is  worth  nothing  and  all  of 
the  people  are  poverty  stricken. 

What  are  our  youner  people  being  taught 
In  high  school  and  college?  National  surveys 
of  high  school  and  college  Juniors  reveal: 
71  percent  would  deny  an  accused  person  the 
right  to  confront  bis  accuser.  40  percent  be- 
lieved certain  groups  should  be  denied  the 
right  of  peaceful  assembly.  41   percent  be- 


newsletter  to  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Alabama  for  February  25, 
1965: 

Washington  Repobt — Fiscai  RssPONsmixmr 

A  Mt;sT  Now 

(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin) 

As  many  people  contemplate  the  expected 
rewards  m  the  dreams  created  by  the  glow- 
ing promises  of  the  Great  Society,  too  many 
overlook  the  growing  crisis  which  threatens 
the  whole  structure  of  our  economy.  Reck- 
less Federal  spending  and  totally  irrespon- 
sible fiscal  policies  are  constantly  reducing 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  causing  a  continued 
^aln  on  our  gold  supply,  and  could  result  in 
chaos. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  I  did 
attempt  to  arouse  Interest  In  a  return  to 
fiscal  sanity  in  remarks  I  put  into  the 
Congressional  Rrcoao.  In  the  4  years  since 
the  inauguration  of  a  Democrat  administra- 
tion we  have  traversed  the  "New  Frontier" 
and  embarked  upon  the  "Great  Society" — a 
promlsory  golden  age  of  Pericles — with  d'eflclt 


lieved  that  we  should  cancel  freedom  of  the  I  spending,  mounting  debt,  dwindling  gold  and 
press.  34  percent  favored  denying  free  speedj^perslstent  unemployment  marking  every 
to  certain  people.  26  percent  would  allJR  step  of  the  way.  Central  authoritarian  gov- 
search  and  seizure  without  consent.  S3  p^  ernment  has  made  sure  that  Federal  con- 
cent voted  for  Ciovernment  ownership  o?  taminatlon  has  insidiously  or  ruthlessly  iu- 
banks.    railroads,    and   steel    companies:    66     truded  into  our  State  and  local  governments. 


percent  voted  for  close  Government  regula- 
tion of  all  bu.^iness,  62  percent  said  that  the 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to  provide 
Jobs.  62  percent  thought  a  worker  should  not 
produce  all  he  can.  61  percent  rejected  the 
profit  Incentive  as  necessary  to  the  survival 
of  a  free  enterprise  system.  84  percent  denied 
that  patriotism  is  vital  and  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  In  our  lives.  These  surveys  were 
conducted  by  Northwestern  University.  Pur- 
due University,  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. The  results  emphasize  the  real  educa- 
tional challenge  we  face  in  Amerlcu 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALAD.AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  3,  1365 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  AJabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remark.s   in  the   Record  I  include  my 


our  businesses,  our  homes,  our  dally  lives. 
We  have  tried  to  spend  ourselves  rich,  smart 
and  secure,  but  all  we  have  really  done  is 
undermine  our  basic  structure  of  govern- 
ment, weaken  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
Impair  our  citizenship  vls-a-vis  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Since  January  1961  the  Federal  spending 
level  has  Increased  by  25  percent  from  $80  to 
glOO  billion:  we  have  sizable  deficits  in  each 
Intervening  year — our  last  balanced  budget 
was  m  1960:  we  have  added  $30  billion  to  the 
public  debt;  we  have  had  a  deficit  every  year 
in  our  balance-of-payments  position:  our 
gold  supply  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest 
level  in  decades.  We  are  cutting  our  defense 
spending  in  the  face  of  an  alarming  deteri- 
oration in  world  political  conditions  while 
we  spend  more  for  so-called  welfare  purposes 

Now  Is  the  time  for  perceptive,  forthright 
action  to  put  our  fiscal  house  In  order.  It  is 
foolhardy  and  irresponsible  to  think  that 
this  impending  crisis  will  disappear  if  we  ig- 
nore it:  it  will  be  ruinous  if  we  think  that 
we  can  sweep  It  under  the  rug  and  go  on  our 
merry  spending  way.  We  must  Immediately 
adopt  disciplined  monetary  policies  that 
clearly  demonstrate  our  firm  resolve  to  pro- 
tect the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Our 
fiscal  policies  must  a^.iln  reflect  a  determina- 
tion to  live  within  our  means.    Our  economy 


must  be  kept  competitive  and  free  to  operate 
without  this  stifling  influence  of  Fcdera; 
domination,  if  we  will  do  these  things,  thee, 
and  only  then,  will  we  be  able  to  achieve  a 
great  society  that  is  something  more  liifij; 
political  hokum. 

BRIEFS  OP  THE  WEEK 

Before  the  President  tries  to  discouraft 
travel  abroad  by  American  citizens  by  impoe- 
lug  a  $100  tax  In  order  to  ease  the  drain  on 
our  gold  supply,  perhaps  he  should  look  into 
the  millions  we  are  making  in  illegal  pay- 
ments abroad.  About  $200  million  a  year  li 
flowing  abroad  to  veterans  and  beneficlarleE 
of  social  security  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Some  S7S  million  worth  c: 
VA  checks  go  to  foreign  countries.  About 
150.000  beneflciarles  of  social  security  pa\- 
ments  live  abroad,  of  which  60  percent  arc 
not  U.S.  citizens.  We  are  paying  social  secu- 
rity to  3.006  nonclllzcns  in"  West  German;-, 
7.094  noncltizens  in  Greece.  ],197  noncltlzeiif 
in  Ireland.  215  noncltizens  In  Israel,  20.093 
noncltizens  In  Italy,  3.695  noncltizens  ir. 
Japan,  and  314  In  the  Netherlands.  We  are 
even  sending  payments  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  Yugoslavia.  In  addition  people  arc 
receiving  U.S.  payments  who  live  in  Austrif, 
Bolivia.  BrazU.  Chile,  the  Congo,  Costa  Rlcs, 
Ecuador,  the  Ivory  Coast.  Luxembourg,  Mon- 
aco, Panama,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Upper  Volta. 

By  a  vote  of  288  to  92  the  House  passed 
HJ%.  45  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  Fiind  for  Special  Operation  of  the  Inter- 
national American  Development  Bank.  The 
bill  carried  an  authorization  of  S750  millioc. 
I  voted  against  the  measure  because  It  was 
brought  out  In  debate  it  will  further  Jeopard- 
ize our  balance  of  payments  problem. 

The  House  voted  302  to  63  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Disarmament  Control  Agency  fcr 
3  years  with  appropriations  of  $40  million. 
I  voted  against  the  extension.  At  a  time 
when  our  enemies  are  arming  to  the  teeth 
American  boys  are  dying  in  Vietnam  and  our 
world  position  Is  deteriorating,  it  borders  or. 
stupidity  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  dis- 
armament programs.  We  can  do  much  bet- 
ter by  enunciating  a  strong  foreign  poller 
which  will  convince  the  Communists  they 
cannot  achieve  their  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion.  When  we  convince  them  that  we  are 
not  weak  and  will  do  whatever  Is  necessary 
to  protect  our  Nation  and  the  free  world,  that 
will  be  the  time  to  talk  about  disarmament. 

Those  Interested  In  obtaining  reprints 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  my  speech 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Selma, 
please  write  me  at  1515  Longworth  Bulldlnf. 
Washington.  DC. 


SENATE 

Tlesday,  September  7,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'cloclc  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  PredericSt  Brown 
HaiTis.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  -a-ith  the  deep  desire 
that  all  our  deliberations  on  this  high 
hill  of  the  Nation's  life  should  be  begun. 
continued,  and  ended  in  Thee,  we  would 
enter  this  forum  of  the  people's  hope 
through  the  gateway  of  prayer. 

Here  may  our  faulty  perspectives  be 
corrected  by  vast  horizons.  Here  may 
mistaken  magnitudes  be  lost  in  the  long 
sweep  of  Thine  eternal  purpose,  as  our 
thoughts  and  hopes  are  lifted  above  the 
strident  distresses  of  our  Immediate  time. 


We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  lead  our  lead- 
ers, and  teach  our  teachers,  and 
strengthen  our  people,  for  all  the  trying 
tests  that  are  upon  us.  Make  strong 
the  arm  of  our  might — material  and 
moral — to  beat  down,  even  at  staggering 
costs,  the  cruel  iniquity  that  today  tor- 
tures those  who  ask  for  but  freedom,  and 
which  twists  truth  by  crooked  sophist- 
ries. 

Above  all  other  ambitions  may  our 
hearts  be  captured  by  a  ruling  passion 
to  find  a  way  of  global  concord  in  the 
flaming  dawn  of  a  warless  world. 

We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.     Amen. 


September  2.  1965.  and  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 3.  1965.  w.xs  di.spensed  with. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  it  5 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  1588)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  under- 
take research,  development,  and  deraoi,- 
strations  in  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efflcient  purchase,  lease,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  utilizatloa  of  auto- 


September  7,  1965 


niatlc  data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies:  and 

KB.  B989.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  metal  and  nonmetatllc  mineral  In- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes. 
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HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
i.ice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  purchase,  lease,  matnte- 
n^mce.  operation,  and  utilization  of  auto- 
31.  tic  data  processing  equipment  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  8989.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
i.i:'ety  in  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mineral  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  iH.R.  9567 1. 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  Thursday,  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The      PRESIDENT      pro      temixire 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business  to  consider  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
tliere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
-Senator  from  Montana? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
»:  oceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busine.ss. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
tl-.ci  ■  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
vrM  be  stated. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
OF  WASHINGTON 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
o:  Hobart  Taylor.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to 
h"  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
o:'  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wa.=h- 
iiiSton. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
V.iUiout  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


'  DEPARTMENT    OF     HEALTH.    EDU- 
CATION. AND  WELFARE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  Jiomination 
o:  Ralph  K.  Huitt.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
ar.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
c.nion.  and  Welfare 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
coiifinned. 


U.S.  NAVY 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  C.  Husband. 
Civil  Engineer  Corps,  US.  Navy,  to  be 
Cliief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
i:i  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  .ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  UjS.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  norainations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
The   Chief  Clerk  proceeded   to   read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Justice  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  are  considered  and 
confinned  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations. 


LEGISLATI\''E  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


CALL  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURES  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  consid- 
eration of  morning  business,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  consideration  of 
certain  measures  on  the  calendar  to 
wlTlch  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  GROSS  AND  NET 
TONNAGES  FOR  CERTAIN  VESSELS 
HAVING  TWO  OR  MORE  DECKS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,    Mr.  PiWldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
657.  S.  906. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.   Abill<S.  906i 
to  provide  for  the  measurement  of  the 


gross  and  net  tormages  for  certain  ves- 
sels having  two  or  more  decks,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  tWrd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scnofe  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  as  used 
in  this  Act : 

(a)  The  term  "uppermost  complete  deck" 
means  the  uppermost  complete  deck  of  a 
vessel  exposed  to  sea  and  weather,  which 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  deck  which  has 
permanent  means  of  closing  all  openings  in 
the  weather  pontons  thereof,  provided  that 
any  opening  In  the  side  of  the  vessel  below 
that  deck,  other  than  an  opening  abaft  a 
transverse  watertight  bulkhead  placed  aft  of 
the  rudder  stock,  is  fitted  vtlth  permanent 
meaiis  of  watertight  closing. 

Ib|  The  term  "second  deck"  means  the 
deck  next  below  the  uppermost  complete 
deck  which  Is  continuous  In  a  fore-and-aft 
direction  at  least  between  peak  bulkheads. 
Is  continuous  athwartshlps.  is  fitted  as  an 
integral  and  permanent  part  of  the  vessel's 
structure,  and  has  proper  covers  to  all  main 
hatchways.  Interruptions  in  way  of 
propelling  machinery,  space  openings,  ladder 
and  stairway  openings,  trunks,  chain  lockers 
cofferdams,  or  steps  not  exceeding  a  total 
height  of  forty-eight  Inches  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  break  the  continuity  ol  the  deck 

(c)  The  term  "trunks"  as  used  in  the 
definition  o!  second  deck  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  hatch  or  ventilation  trunks  which 
do  not  extend  longitudinally  completely 
between  main  transverse   bulkheads 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  measurement  of  a  vessel 
under  sections  4148,  4161,  and  4153  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  71. 
75.  77).  upon  application  of  the  owner  and 
approval  by  the  Secretary,  there  shall  be 
omitted  from  inclusion  In  the  gross  ton- 
nage— 

(a)  those  spaces  available  for  the  carriage 
of  dry  cargo  or  stores  which  are  located  be- 
tween the  uppermost  complete  deck  and  the 
second  deck,  and  other  spaces  so  located 
which  would  be  omitted  from  gross  tonnage 
under  the  provisions  of  section  4153  if  above 
the  upper  deck,  provided  that  a  tonnage 
mark  is  placed  and  displayed  on  the  vessel 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  so  long  as  that  tonnage  mark  is  not 
submerged; 

(b)  those  spaces  which  are  located  on  or 
above  the  uppermost  complete  deck  and 
which  are  avaUable  for  the  carriage  of  dry 
cargo  or  stores,  without  regard  to  whether 
a  tonnage  mark  is  placed  or  displayed  on 
the  vessel  or.  if  placed  or  displayed,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  that  mark  Is  sub- 
merged: and 

(c)  those  spaces  which  are  located  on  the 
uppermost  complete  deck  and  which  arc  used 
for  cabins  or  staterooms,  provided  that  a 
tonnage  mark  is  placed  and  displayed  on 
the  vessel,  so  long  as  that  tonnage  mark  is 
not  submerged. 

Sec.  3.  The  tonnage  mark  shall  be  a  hor- 
izontal line,  upon  which  shall  be  placed  for 
identification  an  Inverted  equilateral  tri- 
angle, with  its  apex  on  the  midpoint  of  the 
line.  The  mark  shall  be  placed  and  dis- 
played on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  subject  to 
such  specifications  as  to  location  and  dlmen- 
El  jns  as  are  prescribed  in  regulations  issued 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  No  tonnage  mark  shall  be  required 
to  be  placed  or  displayed  above  the  statutory 
summer   loadllne   prescribed   in   accordance 
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With  the  applicable  loadUne  convention, 
except  that,  when  a  vessel's  statutory  load- 
Une Is  assigned  on  the  assumption  that  the 
second  deck  is  the  freeboard  deck,  the  ton- 
nage mark  may  be  permitted  to  be  placed 
and  displayed  on  a  line  level  with  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  loadUne  grid. 

Sec  5.  Except  when  the  tonnage  mark  Is 
placed  and  displayed  on  the  vessel  at  the 
level 'prescribed  In  section  4  hereof,  an  addi- 
tional line  may  be  added  to  the  tonnage 
mark,  subject  to  such  specificatlona  as  to 
location  and  dimensions  as  are  prescribed 
in  regulations  Issued  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6  The  tonnage  mark  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  submerged  when  the  upper  edge  of  the 
mark  is  under  water,  except  that  if  the 
■vessel  is  marked  with  the  additional  line  In 
accordance  with  section  5  of  this  Act  and  Is 
In  fresh  water  or  in  tropical  waters  the  ton- 
nage mark  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  eub- 
merged  unless  the  upper  edge  of  the  nddl- 
tlonal  line  is  under  water. 

Sec  7.  In  a  case  In  which  a  vessel  measured 
■under  this  Act  and  other  applicable  statutes 
has  a  tonnage  mark  placed  and  displayed  at 
a  place  other  than  a  line  level  with  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  loadline  grid,  any 
measurenient  c^-rtificate  or  marine  document 
reciting  tonnages  Issued  to  sucii  vessel  shall 
show  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  applicable 
when  the  tonnage  mark  is  submerged  and 
the  gross  and  net  tonnages  applicable  when 
the  mark  Is  not  submerged.  In  any  other 
case  in  which  a  vessel  is  measured  under  this 
Act  and  other  applicable  statutes,  any  meas- 
urement certificate  or  marine  document 
reciting  tonnages  issued  to  such  vessel  shall 
show  only  one  set  of  gross  and  net  tonnages, 
taking  Into  account  all  applicable  omissions 
or  exemptions. 

Sec.  a  In  a  case  in  which  an  application 
for  omission  of  spaces  Is  filed  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  for  a  vessel  for  which  a  statu- 
tory loadline  is  not  required  and  Is  not 
assigned,  the  line  of  the  uppermost  complete 
deck  shflU  be  marked  in  the  manner  specified 
for  marking  the  deck  line  In  the  Interna- 
tional leadline  convention  in  force. 

Sec.  9.  Section  4149  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (48  use  72)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■'Sec.  4149.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  how  evidence  of  admeasure- 
ment shall  be  given." 

Sec.  10.  Section  4150  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (46  U.S.C.  74 »  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

■'Sec.  4130.  A  vessel's  marine  document 
shall  specify  such  Identifying  dimensions. 
measured  In  such  manner,  rs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe." 

Sec  11.  Section  4153  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes i46  U.S.C,  77)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  first  paragraph  the  following: 
"The  tonnage  deck.  In  vessels  having  three 
or  more  decks  to  the  hull,  shall  be  the  sec- 
ond deck  from  below;  in  all  other  cases  the 
upper  deck  of  the  hull  is  to  be  the  tonnage 
deck.  All  measurements  are  to  be  taken  In 
feet  and  decimal  fractions  of  feet." 

Sec.  12  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Src-  13-  Any  person  who  makes  a  false. 
ficntlouB,  or  fraudulent  statement  or  repre- 
sentation in  any  matter  In  which  such  ."state- 
ment or  repre*ientatlon  is  required  to  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  in  any  regulation 
issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
such  statement  or  representation- 
Sec.  14.  If  any  tonnage  mark  required  to 
be  placed  and  displayed  on  a  vessel  in  any 
regulation  issued  under  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary  is  not  so  placed  or  displayed  or  If 
the  mark  at  any  time  shall  cease  to  be  con- 
tinued on  the  vessel,  such  vessel  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  *30  on  every  sub- 
sequent arrival  In  a  port  of  the  United 
States. 


Sec.  15.  Any  penalty  incurred  under  this 
Act  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5294  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(46  U3.C.   7i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  linanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  674 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

This  legislation  will  Implement  recent  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  (IMCO)  re- 
garding the  tonnage  measurement  of  vessels 
having  two  or  more  decks. 

BACKGROUND    OF    LECXSLATIOK 

This  bUl.  S.  906,  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A 
hearing  was  held  on  the  bill  on  August  6. 
1965.  At  the  hearing  the  legislation  was 
supported  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  and 
the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association. 
In  addition,  the  committee  has  received  a 
letter  from  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
supporting  the  bill.  No  opposition  has  been 
expressed  from  any  source. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises  from 
the  fact  that  tonnage  serves  as  a  basis  for 
many  tolls,  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  and 
port  charges  and  therefore  is  an  Important 
factor  in  vessel  operating  costs.  "Tonnage." 
it  should  be  noted.  Is  not  a  measure  of  the 
weight  of  a  vessel  or  the  cargo  it  can  carry. 
but  rather  is  the  measure  of  the  volume  of 
the  space  in  a  ve.ssel  which  is  available  for 
the  carriage  of  cargo.  It  is  advantageous, 
generally,  for  the  shipowner  to  have  his  ves- 
sel assigned  the  lowest  possible  register  ton- 
nage while  maintaining  the  greatest  possible 
carrying  capacity.  This  economic  consider- 
ation has  led  to  the  development  of  the 
shelter-deck  vessel.  This  type  of  vessel  is 
one  that  Is  fitted  with  openings  In  the  space 
In  the  "tween-decfc  areas  which  is  regarded 
as  open  and  exempt  frcm  inrlusion  in  com- 
puting gross  and  net  tonnage. 

The  International  Conference  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea.  held  in  London  In  1960.  recog- 
nized a  safety  hazard  inherent  In  the  use  of 
tonnage  openings  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing tonnage.  Acknowledging  this  problem, 
IMCO  has  recommended  that  member  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  revise  their 
tonnage  regulations  accordingly.  The  bill 
has  been  drafted  to  follow  the  IMCO  recom- 
mendations. The  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  will  promote  the  safety 
standards  of  the  fieet  and  provide  a  more 
equitable  payment  of  charges  and  dues  based 
on  tonnage  measurement. 

ANALYSIS 

Section  4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  f46  U.S.C.  77).  is  the  principal 
statute  governing  the  me^isurement  of  ^-es- 
sels  of  the  United  States  to  determine  grctss 
and  net  tonnages  for  registry  or  documenta- 
tion. Paragraph  (h)  of  that  section,  after 
first  providing  for  the  measurement  of 
closed-in  cpaces  on  or  above  the  upper  deck, 
continues  as  follows:  "Prorided.  That  noth- 
ing shall  be  added  to  the  gross  tonnage  for 
any  sheltered  space  above  the  upper  deck 
which  is  under  cover  and  open  to  the  weath- 
er: that  is,  not  enclosed. 

Sections  2.45.  2.46.  and  2  47  of  the  Customs 
Regulations  (19  CPR  2.45.  2  46.  and  2  47) 
spell  out  In  detail  the  treatment  to  be  ac- 
corded under  the  above-cited  provision  of 
law  to  sheltered  spaces  above  the  upper  deck 
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which  are  under  cover,  open  to  the  weather, 
and  not  enclosed. 

Those  spaces  whlcli  qualify  thereunder  .-.& 
open  are  omitted  from  inclusion  In  grofs 
and  net  tonnages  whether  located  In  the  sc- 
called  shelter-deck  area  or  in  deck  structures 
on  the  deck  above.  The  exemption  for  the 
shelter-deck  area  is  obtained  by  cutting  or 
fitting  openings,  called  tonnage  openings,  in 
the  deck  above  such  space  and  in  bulkheans 
within  the  space  which  conform  In  size  ar.d 
location  to  the  requirements  set  out  in  the 
regulations.  The  exemption  for  the  dec^: 
structures  la  obtained  by  cutting  or  flttli  p 
tonnage  openings  In  the  ends  or  the  sides  -.i 
such  structures,  again  subject  to  specifica- 
tions for  size  and  location.  The  tonnage 
openings  may  be  temporarily  closed  In  cer- 
tain prescribed  ways  but  may  not  be  fitted 
with  any  permanent  means  of  closure. 

The  theory  under  which  the  allowance  :=_ 
granted  Is  that  such  spaces,  although  undrr 
cover  and  temporarily  closed,  remain  open  tr 
the  weather  and  should  be  regarded  for  tor.- 
nage  purposes  as  though  on  the  open  de'>. 
Nevertheless,  the  spaces  are  In  fact  made 
sufBclently  weathertlght  by  their  covering 
and  closures  to  permit  the  carriage  of  genera: 
cargo. 

Of  course,  the  authorities  who  determine 
the  permissible  depth  of  loading  of  vessels 
for  safety  and  insurance  purposes,  the  loaa- 
llne  authorities,  have  taken  cognizance  of 
these  arrangements  and  have,  in  effect,  re- 
quired that  the  draft  of  vessels  so  con- 
structed be  decreased,  particularly  when 
there  arc  openings  in  the  shelter-deck  arer. 

Thus.  If  the  owner  fits  his  vessel  witn 
openings,  he  will  qualify  for  tonnage  bene- 
fits in  the  form  of  reductions  in  tonnage  bu: 
at  the  same  time  he  will  find  that  his  ve-" 
sel's  draft,  in  all  probability,  will  be  reducod. 
If  the  openings  are  closed,  he  will  be  per- 
mitted, in  the  usual  case,  to  load  his  vesse: 
to  a  deepwr  level  and  thus  take  more  cargc 
but  he  will  find  also  that  the  tonnage  of  his 
vessel  is  increased  as  a  consequence. 

The  shelter-deck  ship  and  the  openine 
devices  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  lau^ 
and  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  Provisions  of  law  and  regulation."^ 
which  are  almost  Identical  are  found  in  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  and  somewhat  slmil.r 
provisions  may  be  found  In  the  rules  ap- 
plicable for  measurement  of  vessels  In  mari- 
time nations  generally.  The  practice  of  in- 
serting these  openings  and  recognizing  ti-e 
resulting  allowances  for  tonnage  Is.  as  s  re- 
sult, accepted  internationally. 

In  recent  ye.^rs.  several  international  ;'.?■ 
semblages  interested  in  tonnage  measure- 
ment end  in  the  safety  of  ships,  including 
tlie  1959  ClassiricaUon  Society  Conference 
held  in  Lo.idon.  the  1960  International  Con- 
ference on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  also  held  in 
London,  and  the  1961  meeting  of  the  Ofl 
Convention  Tonnage  Experts,  held  :;. 
Reykjavik.  Iceland,  have  called  attention  'o 
the  matter  and  have  t.iken  the  position  th;it 
the  practice  of  permitting  such  openings  i; 
not  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  seu- 
w^rthiness  and  safety  They  have  recognir.ed 
t:ie  desirability  of  dispensing  with  the  tem- 
porary closing  appliances  and  allowing  *t'if 
use  of  permanent  watertight  closures.  Tne 
Classification  Soc:ety  Conference  urged  th.:T 
this  be  done  without  infiuenclng  the  tonn.tpe 
measurement 

As  a  result  in  1961.  the  IntergoverameiiTi. 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  tlMCOi 
through  its  Maritime  Safety  Commitue  huti 
Its  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Messuremenr 
undertook  a  study  of  the  problem  as  a  matter 
of  urgency  with  a  view  to  making  recommer.- 
dations  for  its  solution.  The  United  St.'iiet 
has  been  represented  at  the  meetings  of  t.'ic^f 
groups,  which  have  given  careful  study  t-o  -v-f^ 
matter  with  a  view  to  recommending  a 
change  which  might  permit  closing  the  open- 
ing without  influencing  tonnage  measure- 
ment or  having  on  adverse  effect  upon  the 
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economics  of  the  shipping  Industry.  These 
siudle«  have  been  concluded  and  the  sub- 
committee's report  and  recommendations 
have  been  given  final  approval  by  the  Mari- 
time Safety  Committee  as  well  as  the  required 
approval  by  the  Council  and  Assembly  of 
IMCO. 

The  Secretary -General  of  IMCO,  in  a  note 
of  May  22,  1964,  following  such  final  ap- 
proval, transmitted  to  governments  members 
c»f  the  Organization,  including  the  United 
S-ites.  these  reccfmmendations  on  the  treat- 
msnt  of  shelter -deck  and  other  open  spaces 
as  adopted  by  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of 
tl:e  Organization  on  October  18,  1963,  and 
aa  oppendlx  containing  certain  further  rec- 
ommendations In  matters  of  detaJl  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Maritime  Safely  Committee  on 
April  20.  1964,  pursuant  to  authorization  of 
tiie  Assembly.  The  Secretary -General  has  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  governments  will  be 
la  a  position  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions by  Including  the  relevant  provisions  in 
their  national  tonnage  measurement  regula- 
tions, pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of 
xhe  Assembly.  A  copy  of  the  note  of  May  22, 
1964,  from  the  Secretary-General,  with  Its 
attachments  Is  appended. 

Those  recommendfltiona.  briefly,  state  that 
provisions  should  be  introduced  into  the 
present  national  tonnage  measurement  re- 
quirements so  that  those  spaces  of  a  penfna- 
nent  character  which  are  regarded  as  open 
spaces,  and  are  accordingly  exempted  from 
Inclusion  in  gross  tonnage  under  sucli  rules. 
may  be  permanently  closed,  while  retaining 
the  present  exemption  of  these  spaces.  Such 
provisions,  under  the  recommendations,  are 
to  extend  to  all  ships,  whether  existing  or 
new.  and  permit  exemption  from  gross  ton- 
nage of  <a)  certain  permanently  closed 
spiices  situated  on  or  above  the  uppermost 
complete  decJc  exposed  to  sea  and  weather 
und  (b)  certain  permanently  closed  spaces 
situated  between  the  above-mentioned  up- 
permost complete  deck  and  the  complete  deck 
next  below  (i.e.,  the  second  decki  provided 
that  A  tonnage  mark  as  defined  in  the  recom- 
mendations Is  not  submerged.  The  tonnage 
mark  is  to  be  located  a  certain  distance  be- 
low the  hne  of  the  second  deck,  the  distance 
being  calculated  by  using  the  tonnage  mark 
tables  which  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  tonnage  mark,  which  Is  to  be  on  each 
#idp  of  the  ship  slightly  abrift  amidships,  is 
not  to  be  assigned  above  the  appropriate 
statutory  loadline  marked  in  accordance  with 
the  International  Load  Line  Convention  in 
lorce  and  the  national  legislation  and  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder  However,  it  is 
specifically  provided  that  nothing  m  the  re:- 
ommendailons  should  prevent  the  assign- 
ment of  a  statutory  loadline  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  seirond  deck  Is  the  freeboard 
deck;  when  It  Is  so  assigned,  the  tonnage 
mark  may  be  placed  ,it  the  same  level  with- 
out regard  to  any  taoular  assignment  which 
Koold  otherwise  be  required.  The  tonnage 
m^rk  Is  to  be  regarded  as  placed  at  the  same 
level  as  the  appropriate  statutory  loadline  If 
m.irked  on  a  line  level  with  the  uppermort 
pk^n  of  the  loadline  grid. 

When  the  tonnage  mark  Is  not  submerged. 
following  the.e.e  rccom-nendationj:.  the  gross 
anci  ret  tonnages  determined  by  exempting 
tlie  spaces  which  qu'allfv  for  exemption  and 
which  are  situated  within  the  uppf-rmo't 
'tween  deck  £hould  apply:  when  the  tonnagp 
mirk  is  submerged,  the  gross  and  net  ton- 
n(ig»r.  determined  withotit  exempting  the 
said  spaces  should  be  appUc:ible. 

If  the  fpaces  which  qualify  for  exemption 
are  situited  in  the  detached  fuperstru-tures 
or  deck  houses  on  or  above  the  uppermost 
complete  deck.  Ihey  are  to  be  exempt  from 
inclusion  in  the  gross  and  net  to-inages, 
wUeLhor  or  not  the  tonnage  mark  is  sub- 
merged. 

The  recommendations  define  the  spaces 
qualifying    for    exemption    as    those    spaces 


which  are  permanently  closed  but  which, 
were  they  provided  with  tonnage  openings, 
would  be  exempt  from  inclusion  In  the  gross 
tonnage  under  the  present  relevant  national 
tonnage  measurement  requirements. 

Provision  is  made  In  the  recommendations 
for  the  tonnage  certificate  and  the  marine 
document  of  a  -vessel  which  has  a  tonnage 
mark  to  show  two  sets  of  gross  and  net  ton- 
nages, except  in  a  cose  in  which  the  statu- 
tory loadline  Is  assigned  on  the  assumption 
that  the  second  deck  is  the  freeboard  deck 
and  in  which  the  tonnage  mark  is  placed  at 
the  some  level  as  the  loadUne  mark:  in  the 
latter  case  only  one  set  of  tonnages  need  be 
shown. 

The  draft  legislation  forwarded  with  this 
anaylsls  is  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  rec- 
onuncndatlons  which  have  been  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary -General  of  IMCO. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  contains  deflultlons  of 
the  terms  "uppermost  complete  deck."  "sec- 
ond deck,"  "trunks."  and  "Secretary."  The 
definitions  of  the  first  three  terms  conform 
to  those  included  In  the  IMCO  recommenda- 
tions. The  term  "Secretary"  is  defined  as 
meaning  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  2  provides  that  upon  application 
of  the  owner  and  approval  by  the  Secretary. 
there  shall  be  omitted  from  Inclusion  in  the 
gross  tonnage,  and  hence  In  the  net  tonnage, 
the  volume  of  certain  spaces.  Including  prin- 
cipally the  spaces  available  for  the  carriage 
of  dry  cargo  or  stores  above  the  uppermost 
complete  deck  and  between  that  deck  and 
the  deck  next  below  and  the  spaces  used  for 
cabins  or  staterooms  on  the  uppermost  com- 
plete deck.  When  the  spaces  are  those 
available  for  dry  cargo  or  stores  between  the 
uppermost  complete  deck  and  the  second 
deck  or  those  used  for  cabins  and  staterooms 
on  the  uppermost  complete  deck,  the  omis- 
sion from  tonnage  ts  to  apply  only  upon  the 
condition  that  a  control  device,  designated  a 
tonnage  mark,  Is  placed  and  displayed  on  the 
vessel  and  the  further  condition  that  the 
mark  is  not  submerged. 

The  exemption  of  cargo  spac-e,  it  will  be 
noted,  has  been  limited  to  that  for  the  car- 
riage of  dry  cargo.  The  reference  to  "dry" 
cargo  is  not  unique  in  present  law,  for  the 
term  Is  used  in  section  4132  of  tHe  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C  11).  The 
term  has  been  Included  because  of  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage 
Measurement  of  IMCO  as  contained  in  Its 
report  to  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee, 
although  not  Included  In  its  formal  pro- 
posals, that  although  the  recommendations 
are  applicable  to  all  ships,  nevertheless  they 
relate  only  to  those  ships  and  spaces  therein 
which  comply  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 8  of  the  recommendations  as  later  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary-Generol  of  IMCO 
and  included  in  the  attachment  to  this  anal- 
ysis. This  expression  was  made  following 
a  lengthy  discussion  of  intention  in  which 
all  agreed  that  the  recommendations  should 
not.  be  read  to  permit  the  exemption  of  liquid 
cargo  space,  which  could  not  be  exempted  at 
present  since  no  such  space  cctild  be  fitted 
with  openings  because  of  the  very  nature  of 
the  cargo  Itself.  Of  course.  If  the  openings 
were  to  be  closed,  the  space  might  be  made 
suitable  for  liquid  cargo.  It  is.  therefore, 
necessary  In  some  way  to  Indicate  that  such 
spaces  are  not  within  the  intendment  of  the 
draft  legislation.  The  term  may  require 
some  definition  In  the  regulations  to  be  is- 
sued under  the  legislation.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  definition,  if  deemed  necessary,  wIU 
be  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  above- 
stated  expression  of  intention  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  recommendations. 

While,  as  indicated,  the  spaces  to  be  ex- 
empted in  the  'tween  deck  (that  is.  the  space 
between  the  uppermost  complete  deck  and 
the  deck  next  below)  will  consist  principally 
of  Kp:ices  available  for  cargo  or  stores,  there  " 
are  certain  other  spaces  tn  that  area  which 
today   would  be  exempted  from  gross  ton- 


nage if  the  space  were  to  be  fitted  with  proper 
tonnage  openings.  An  example  of  a  space 
which  would  not  be  regarded  as  available 
for  cargo  or  stores  but  which  would  be 
exempted  In  such  case  is  the  space  occupied 
by  a  closod-in  resistor  house, 

A  closed-ln  space,  of  course,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  open  to  the  weather  and  not 
enclosed  within  the  meaning  of  that  portion 
of  paragraph  th)  of  section  4153  which  has 
been  quoted  above.  However,  that  portion 
of  paragraph  (h)  of  section  4153  which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  quoted  matter  and 
which  provides  for  the  measurement  of 
closed-in  spaces  provided  only  for  the  meas- 
ur<*ment  of  those  spaces  as  are  available  for 
cargo,  or  stores,  or  for  the  berthing  or  ac- 
commodation of  passengers  or  crew.  This 
Department  and  its  predecessors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  section  4153 
have  construed  these  provisions  as  not  re- 
quiring or  providing  for  the  meaf urement  of 
any  closed-in  space  on  the  upper  deck  other 
than  one  of  those  Epeciflcally  named.  Smce 
the  space  in  an  open  'tween  deck  is  regarded 
as  space  on  the  upper  deck.  It  follows  that  a 
resistor  house  and  any  other  similar  space 
would  not  be  measured  and  included  in  the 
tonnage  of  a  vessel  so  constructed 

Having  spaces  such  as  this  in  mind  and 
the  difficulties  of  milking  an  inclusive  list  of 
such  spaces,  section  2iai  has  been  drawn  to 
include  among  the  spaces  exempted  'other 
spaces  so  located  which  would  be  omitted 
from  gross  tonnage  under  the  provisions  of 
section  4153  If  above  the  upper  deck."  This 
will,  m  effect,  exempt  all  spaces  in  the 
'tween  deck  area  other  than  spaces  for  the 
berthing  or  accommodation  of  passengers  or 
crew. 

In  section  3.  the  tonnage  mark  Is  described 
in  general  terms,  and  there  Is  a  requirement 
that  it  be  marked  on  each  side  of  the  vessel. 
However,  detailed  specifications  for  location 
and  dimensions  are  not  Included.  Such 
specifications  are  reserved  for  Inclusion  in 
regulations  to  be  issued  under  the  act  by  the 
Secretary.  It  is  expected  that  these  regula- 
tory requirements  vriU  follow  the  IMCO  rec- 
ommendations and  that  the  tonnage  tables 
included  therein  will  be  used  In  specifying 
the  vertical  location  of  the  tonnage  mark 
However,  since  It  may  be  anticipated  that 
changes  In  the  tables  may  become  necessary 
or  advisable  on  the  basis  of  experience  In  op- 
eration or  by  reason  of  changed  conditions, 
it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  avoid  In- 
cluding these  details  In  the  legislation  in 
order  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  requesting 
amendments  to  the  law  for  the  purpose  of 
making  relatively  minor  changes. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  tonnage  mark 
?hall  not  appear  above  the  statutory  summer 
loadline  mark.  This  provision  follows  a 
specific  recommendation  in  the  TMCO  papers 
to  that  effect.  It  appears  that  no  substan- 
tial purpose  would  be  served  by  placing  the 
mark  in  such  a  location,  since  the  loadline 
mark  cannot  lawfully  be  submerged.  How- 
ever, the  section  makes  an  exception  in  a 
situation  in  which  a  statutory  loadline  is 
assigned  at  a  freeboard  greater  than  the 
minimum,  when  the  tonnage  mark  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  maintained  on  a  line  level  with 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  loadline  grid. 
Owners  of  vessels  who  desire  to  retain  pres- 
ent tonages  or  to  receive  equivalent  tonnage 
assignments  and  who  are  willing  to  operate 
thelV  vessels  indefinitely  at  a  lesser  draft  in 
order  to  maintain  a  lower  set  of  tannages 
without  having  higher  tonnages  shown  on 
their  vessel  documents  would  be  permitted 
to  do  so  under  this  section. 

Section  5  provides  that,  except  when  the 
tonnage  mark  Is  at  the  level  of  the  upper- 
most part  of  the  loadline  grid,  an  additional 
line  may  be  added,  subject  to  regulatory 
specifications  for  location  and  dimensions. 
The  line  Is  Intended  for  use  in  fresh  or 
tropical  waters  as  an  indication  of  the  per- 
missible depth  of  loading  for  retention  of 
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wnnage  benefits,  wmie  details  of  loeiuon 
and  <luiiens»ona  of  this  line  have  been 
omttted  for  the  same  reafons  as  those  given 
above  for  section  3,  It  la  expected  that  the 
regulatory  specifications  win  conform  to  the 
recommendations  of  lilCO. 

Section  6  sets  out  the  circumstancea  In 
which  the  tonnage  marlc  13  to  be  deemed  to 
be  submerged.  This  will  occur  when  the 
upper  edge  of  the  horizontal  line  which 
forms  the  marie  Is  under  water,  except  that 
when  the  additional  line  provided  under  the 
preceding  section  is  marked,  the  tonnage 
mark  Is  not  to  be  deemed  to  be  submerged 
unless  that  line  is  under  water.  This  latter 
provision  la  similar  to  a  provision  found  In 
the  loadline  convention  which  permits 
deeper  loading  in  fresh  or  tr-Dpieal  waters. 
The  principal  effect,  broadly  spealslng,  will 
be  to  permit  vessels  in  fresh  water  to  load 
the  same  amount  of  cargo  as  in  saU  water 
without  losing  tonnage  benefits. 

Section  7  provides  in  effect  that  if  a  vessel 
has  a  tonnage  mark  placed  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  submerge  it  without  submerging 
the  loadline  mark,  the  measurement  ccr- 
ttfl^te  or  marine  document  shall  show  both 
the  higher  gross  and  net  tonnages  applicable 
while  the  tonnage  mark  is  submerged  and 
the  lower  gross  and  net  tonnages  applicable 
while  the  tonnage  mark  is  not  submerged. 
If  the  tonnage  mark  is  so  placed  as  to  be 
effectively  prohibited  by  proximity  to  the 
loadline  mark  from  being  lawfully  sub- 
merged or  If  there  is  no  mark,  only  one  set 
of  tonnages,  reflecting  all  exemptions  appli- 
cable In  any  specific  case,  is  to  be  shown. 
The  provisions  will  require  the  showing  of  all 
applicable  tonnages  and  will  permit  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  select  the  proper  ton- 
nogea  In  application  of  pertinent  laws. 
charges,  or  fees. 

Section  8  provides  for  the  marking  of  a 
deckilne  for  use  in  vertical  location  of  the 
tonnage  mark  when  the  vessel  involved  Is 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  for  haying 
a  statutory  loadline  mark  and  does  not  have 
one  assigned. 

Section  9  amends  section  4149  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (48  U  S  C.  72 1  to  omit  the  pres- 
ent detailed  requirements  relating  to  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  of  admeasurement  and 
the  requirements  for  countersigning  of  such 
certificates  by  the  owner,  the  master  or  the 
agent  of  the  vefsel  The  latter  provision  ap- 
pears to  have  outlived  its  usefulness  and  the 
specification  of  details  appears  overly  restric- 
tive and  unnecessary  The  new  section  would 
permit  the  details  In  such  issuances  to  be 
specified  by  regulation 

Section  io  amends  section  4150  of  the  Re- 
vised SMtutes  (46  U.S.C.  741  to  delete  the  de- 
tailed provisions  with  regard  to  the  dimen- 
sions to  be  shown  In  vessel  registers  and  the 
detailed  specifications  with  respect  to  deter- 
mining length,  breadth,  depth,  and  height 
The  amended  .section  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  fly  reciilation  for  taking 
dimensions  and  expresslne  them  appro- 
priately in  any  register  or  other  marine  docu- 
ment issued  to  a  vessel. 

Section  1 1  would  further  amend  section 
4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  tl  S,C  771 
by  Inserting  as  a  first  paragraph  a  sentence 
specifying  the  deck  which  Is  to  be  deemed 
the  tonnage  deck  In  vessels  and  requirlne  the 
messiu-ements  he  taken  In  feet  and  decimal 
fractions  of  feet.  These  provisions  are  taken 
substantially  from  section  41.50  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  They  appear  to  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  Inclusion  In  the  general  meas- 
urement statute. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
OUI;  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  13  provides  a  penalty  for  making  of 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statements  or 
representations  in  any  matter  In  which  a 
statement  or  representation  is  required  in  the 
regulations  Issued  under  the  act.  This  pen- 
alty, for  flexibility  and  ease  of  adrmnistra- 
tlon.  would  be  civil  in  nature  and  subject  to 


remission  in  mitigation  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 15  below. 

Section  14  provides  a  penalty  U  a  required 
tonnage  mark  Is  not  placed  or  displayed  on 
the  vessel.  This  penalty  corresponds  In  na- 
ture and  amount  to  the  penalty  prescribed  In 
section  4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  fail- 
ure to  have  the  net  tonnage  marked  as  well 
as  to  similar  penalties  in  other  sections  of  law 
relating  to  the  marking  of  offlciul  numbers 
and  names  011  vessels  isee  46  U.S,C.  45  and 
46j.  It  would  be  subject  to  administration 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  penalty  provided 
in  section  13. 

Section  15  would  provide  authority  for  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  any  penalty  In- 
curred under  the  act  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3294  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
as  amended  (46  U.S  C.  7i , 

The  bin  Is.  of  course,  not  intended  to  re- 
peal by  Implication  or  affect  any  provision  of 
existing  statute  not  specifically  mentioned 
and  expressly  amended.  Any  vessel  may  be 
measured  after  enactment  in  accordance  with 
existing  law,  as  In  the  past.  Accordingly,  if 
tonnage  openings  are  fitted  or  remain  fitted 
on  vessels  after  approval  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, the  spaces  which  may  be  regarded  as 
open  by  virtue  of  such  tonnage  openings  un- 
der present  law  will  be  omitted  from  Inclu- 
sion In  gross  tonnage,  and  consequently  from 
inclusion  In  net  tonnage.  However,  if  the 
owner  of  such  a  vessel,  whether  the  vessel 
exists  at  the  time  of  enactment  or  Is  built 
thereafter,  should  elect  to  file  an  application 
for  treatment  under  section  2  of  the  act  and 
If  that  application  Is  approved,  the  exemp- 
tion or  omission  of  such  spaces  as  are  de- 
scribed in  that  section  will  be  granted  sub- 
ject to  compliance  with  the  other  require- 
ments. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM   OF 
CASH      AWARDS      FOR      SUGGES- 
TIONS.   INVENTIONS.    OR    SCIEN- 
TIFIC   ACHIEVEMENTS    BY    MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
The  bill  (HJR.  8333  i  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
estabUshment    of    a    program    of    cash 
awards   for  suggestions,   inventions,  or 
scientific  achievements  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  which  contribute  to 
the   efficiency,   economy,   or  other   im- 
provement   of    Government    operations 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  678',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish  a 
program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions,  In- 
ventions, or  scientific  achievements  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  which  contribute  to 
the  efficiency,  economy,  or  other  improve- 
ment of  Government  operations.  No  award 
of  more  than  $23,000  may  be  made  under  the 
bill,  the  same  limitation  as  appears  in  the 
existing  civilian  program. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  BILL 

The  "Government  Employees  Incentive 
Awards  Act"  was  established  by  Public  Law 
83-763  (68  Stat.  1112)  on  September  1,  1964. 
This  act  permits  the  payment  of  awards  to 
and  for  the  honorary  recognition  of  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  Government  who 
by  their  suggestions,  inventions,  superior  ac- 
complishments or  other  personal  efforts,  con- 
tribute to  the  elBciency.  economy,  or  other 
Improvement  of  Government  operations  or 


wlio  perform  special  acts  or  services  in  the 
public  Interest  In  connection  with  or  related 
to  their  ofSclal  employment.  The  members 
of  the  military  services  are  not  covered  by 
this  act.  The  purpose  of  this  measure, 
therefore.  Is  to  provide  a  similar  program  for 
the  members  of  the  military  services,  inso- 
far as  It  relates  to  the  suggestions.  Inven- 
tions, or  scientific  achievements  which  con- 
tribute to  the  economy,  efficiency,  or  other 
Improvements  to  the  operations  or  programs 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Military  and  civilian  personnel  often  work 
side  by  side  on  similar  Jobs,  entailing  sim- 
ilar authority  and  responsibility.  By  law, 
the  civilian  may  receive  a  sizable  cash  award 
from  public  funds  for  a  sound  idea  or  Inven- 
tion. The  military  member  does  not.  but 
should,  have  the  same  opjxirtunlty. 
Defense  position 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  In  the  past 
been  opposed  to  cash  payments  to  service  per- 
sonnel for  beneficial  suggestions.  This  past 
policy  with  regard  to  beneficial  suggestions 
has  been  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
monetary  payments  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  and  a  reflection  upon  the  traditional 
"sense  of  duty"  of  those  In  the  military. 
Military  personnel  have  always  been  rewarded 
for  beneficial  suggestions  by  appropriate  en- 
tries in  their  fitness  (effectlvenesst  reports, 
service  records,  and.  In  exceptional  cases,  by 
letters  of  commendation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  recon- 
sidered Its  position  In  the  light  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Incentive  pay  program,  which 
is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  military  pay 
.■jtructure.  and  the  marked  success  of  the 
suggestion  programs  utilized  by  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  and  private  industry.  In 
view  of  this  reconsideration,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  now  recognized  the  value 
of  the  proposed  military  incentive  awards 
program  and  strongly  favors  the  legislation 
Prirate  l>usineis 

Leaders  In  the  most  successful  business 
enterprise  support  the  premise  that  cash 
awards  for  suggestions  or  inventions  not 
only  save  money,  but  of  equal  Importance, 
Improve  the  morale  of  employees.  Industry 
accepts  as  much  as  30  percent  of  the  sug- 
gestions received  and  saves  an  estimated 
«200  million  a  year  for  the  ideas  they  take 
out  of  the  suggestion  boxes.  For  example,  a- 
General  Motors.  *7.5  million  was  distributed 
to  more  than  220,000  employees  for  sugges- 
tions last  year  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  so 
eager  for  ideas  that  employees  who  win  th* 
maximum  -(6.000  award  also  receive  a  new  car 

Federal  Goveriiment 
The  Federal  Government  began  such  a 
program  m  1912  when  the  Secretary  of  War 
was  authorized  to  pay  cash  awards  for  sug- 
gestions by  workers  in  the  Army's  ordnance 
shops  A  similar  program  was  Initiated  by 
the  Navy  Department  In  1918.  These  pro- 
grams were  generally  Inactive,  however,  until 
1943  when  the  War  Production  Board  spurred 
the  defense  industry  into  establishing  a  cor.- 
gldcrable  employee  suggestion  program  tinder 
the  guidance  of  each  factory's  labor-man- 
agement committee  In  that  year  also  the 
Navy  Department  revitalized  Its  program 
under  Its  old  act  of  1915  and  the  War  De- 
partment, Interior  Department,  and  Mari- 
time Commission  obtained  special  legislation 
through  their  epproprlatlon  acts  to  pay  casl; 
awards  for  adopted  suggestions.  It  was  no: 
until  1946  that  the  suggestion  program  was 
extended  Government-wide  under  sectioi. 
14.  Public  Law  79-600.  In  1948.  title  X  of 
the  Classification  Act  (Public  Law  4201  pro- 
vided for  the  granting  of  awards  to  Individ- 
uals or  groups  of  employees  whose  sugges- 
tions or  work  performance  contributed  to 
efficiency  in  Government  operations.  Title 
VII  of  liie  same  Classification  Act  continued 
the  additional  step  Increases  for  superior 
accomplishment  originally  introduced  m 
1941,    Tills  overlapping  legislation,  however. 
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made  It  difficult  to  operate  an  awards  prc- 
gram  in  most  agencies  so  that  the  programs 
were  reconciled  into  one  piece  of  legislation 
;r.  1054  by  Public  Law  83-763. 

AcvompUsh-meMs 
In  1964,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  civilian 
imployees  submitted  233,562  suggestions  of 
wiilch  63,381  were  adopted.  This  resulted  in 
first  year  benefits  of  S86.171.148.  as  against 
a  cost  of  S2,31S,9eO  for  cash  awards.  Since 
the  Armed  Forces  is  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  employees,  this  means  of  reaching  the  un- 
Tapped  Idea  potential  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  military  personnel  should.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  equally 
productive. 

COST   AND    SAVINGS 

There  has  been  little  experience  on  which 
to  base  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  an  awards 
program  or  the  possible  savings  resulting 
Irom  such  a  program  for  military  personnel. 
However,  based  upon  the  rate  of  civilian 
participation  In  the  program  and  the  money 
paid  out  for  cash  awards,  it  would  appear 
that  by  including  approximately  2,685,000 
mllitapy  members.  It  could  result  In  addi- 
tional annual  savings  of  approximately 
8186,091,000  versus  an  estimated  e.xpendlture 
of  80,680,000.  This  estimate  was  arrived  at 
by  ( U  taking  the  actual  rate  of  civilian  par- 
ticipation in  each  service  program,  the 
amount  of  cash  awards  paid  o\it  lor  adopted 
suggestions,  the  savings  eilECted;  and  i2i 
projecting  this  experience  to  the  number  of 
military  personnel  that  would  be  atTected  by 
The  proposed  program. 

COiMMlITEE   CONCLVSIOKS 

The  committee  strongly  feels  that  military 
personnel  are  entitled  to  and  should  be  re- 
warded in  the  same  way  as  civilian  person- 
nel for  substantial  Ideas,  suggestions,  or  In- 
ventions that  result  In  Increased  efficiency. 
economy,  or  other  Improvements  in  the  oper- 
ations or  programs  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
the  Government  as  a  whole.  Such  recogni- 
tion .should  apply  only  in  those  Instances 
where  it  may  be  clearly  demonstrated  that 
•\n  improvement  or  o  savings  has  or  will 
result  In  the  operation  cl  the  department 
concerned. 

The  language  of  the  law  governing  civilian 
employees  of  the  Government  (68  Stat.  11121 
U  rather  generally  worded  so  as  to  apply  to 
other  rather  intangible  propositions,  namely, 
"superior  uccompUsbments,  or  other  per- 
soniil  efforts  and  special  acts  or  services  In 
the  public  Interest."  To  apply  such  termi- 
nology to  the  military,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  would  be  In  conflict  with  the 
various  special  pays  which  the  Congress  has 
provided  for  the  military,  such  as  are  set 
forth  below.  Furthermore.  It  is  believed  that 
every  employee  of  the  Government  whether 
civilian  or  military,  should  be  expected  to 
perform  his  duties  commensurate  with  the 
best  of  his  ability  at  all  times.  Insofar  as 
the  military  Is  concerned,  however,  it  is 
recc-gnized  that  those  engaged  in  research 
might  possibly  submit  research  papers  that 
do  not  foil  within  eltheii  of  the  categories 
of  suggestions  or  inventlcfcs  but  might  still 
result  In  Improvement  or  economy  in  the 
Government's  programs,  IfThls  fact  has  been 
taken  into  consideration  Im  the  proposed  bill. 

The  special  pays  referred  to  above  are  as 
follows; 

1  Incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty:  This 
is  extra  pay  granted  all  members  of  a  class 
while  serving  In  dangerous  military  occupa- 
tions. Among  other  duties  are  those  involved 
in  aviation  or  submarine  operations,  para- 
chute Jumping,  and  demolition  of  explosives. 
The  pay  varies  by  grade  and  type  of  duty. 

2  Pay  for  physicians  and  dentists:  The 
amount  of  such  pay  Increases  with  the  length 
of  acuve  duty  service. 

3  Pay  for  veterinarians:  Of  8100  a  month 
for  each  month  of  active  duty. 


4  Pay  lor  diving  duty:  At  the  rate  of  8110 
a  month  for  periods  during  which  diving  is 
actually  performed, 

5,  Pay  for  sea  or  oversea  duty:  Paid  to  an 
enlisted  member  at  a  monthly  rat«  baaed 
on  grade  (maximum  822,50 1, 

6,  Proficiency  pay  for  enlisted  members: 
The  monthly  rate  varies  from  $50  to  SISO  on 
the  basis  of  a  proficiency  rating  in  connection 

'with  a  special  military  skill. 

7.  Reenilstment  bonus  for  voluntary  re- 
enlLstment  (maximum  $2,000^. 

8.  Hostile  Are:  Pay  of  885  a  month  for  duty 
subject  to  hostile  tire  Is  payable  to  a  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service. 

The  committee  will  expect  the  Implement- 
ing regulations  prep.ared  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  clearly  reflect  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preclude  duplication  of  awards 
between  the  services. 

CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE  COVEENUENT 

Proposed  section  1040{d)  provides  that  the 
ricceptance  of  a  cash  award  is  considered 
to  be  an  agreement  by  the  recipient  that  the 
use  of  any  idea,  method,  or  device  for  which 
the  award  is  made  may  not  be  the  basis  for 
a  further  claim  against  the  United  Stales 
by  him.  his  heirs,  or  assigns.  This  language 
is  similar  in  purpose  to  that  used  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees'  Incentive  Awards  Act  (6 
U.S.C,  2I23id)  ).  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion regards  such  provision  In  that  act  8£  a 
safeguard  so  that  the  grant  of  a  cash  award 
would  terminate  the  Government's  anancial 
obligation  unless  the  Government  volun- 
tarily waived  such  protection. 

Under  this  provision,  for  example.  If  a  sug- 
gestion forming  the  basis  of  an  award  should 
l)e  In  the  form  of  an  Invention  patented  by 
the  employee,  that  patent  could  not  be  the 
basis  of  a  claim  for  compensation  against 
the  Government  for  use  of  the  patented  in- 
vention regardless  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  invention  was  made. 

The  acceptance  of  a  cash  award,  in  short. 
authorizes  the  Government  to  use  the  sub- 
ject Invention  in  any  manner  necessary  or 
desirable  to  its  authorized  functions  with- 
out paying  the  Inventor  anything  In  addi- 
tion to  the  award. 

As  a  corollary  of  Its  license  to  use  the  in- 
vention Is  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
contract  with  an  Independent  contractor  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  item  Involved  for  its 
direct  use  by  the  Government. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  prevent 
the  serviceman-inventor  from  obtaining  a 
patent  and  receiving  royalties  therefrom  In 
cases  where  the  Govenunent  is  not  involved. 

FISCAL  DATA 

As  indicated  and  explained  previously  In 
the  report  under  "Cost  and  Savings."  this  bill 
would  appear  to  Involve  the  expenditure  of 
86,680.0(>0  during  a  year's  period  with  esti- 
mated savings  to  the  Government  thereby 
of  8186.091.000, 

OEFARTMENTAL   DATA 

This  legislation  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the 
B8th  Congress  The  Bureau  cf  the  Budget 
has  no  objection  to  this  legislation 


ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF 
NICKEL  FREE  OF  DUTY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  corisideration  of  Calendar 
No  eeS.H.R  6431, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  (H.R. 
6431)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to 
provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel  be 
admitted  free  of  duty. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (HJi. 
6431.1  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEl-D.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  681 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Rzcoed, 
as  follows: 

prsposFS 

The  bin  suspends  through  June  30,  1967, 
the  duties  on  ferronlckel,  unwrought  nickel, 
and  nickel  powder  imported  from  non-Com- 
munist countries.  It  a'lso  authorizes  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  continuance  of 
such  duty-free  treatment  after  June  30.  1967. 
In  order  to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  the  authority  of  section  201 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

Description  0/  products 

Ferronlckel  is  provided  for  in  TSUS  Items 
607,25,  unwrought  nickel  in  TSUS  item 
620.02,  and  nickel  powders  In  TSUS  item 
620.32.  The  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  these 
three  forms  of  nickel  is  1.25  cents  per  potmd. 

L'nwrought  nickel  Is  refined  nickel  consist- 
ing largely  of  sheared  electrolytic  nickel 
cathodes  and  similar  crude  forms,  and  Is 
often  referred  to  as  metallic  nickel  or  nickel 
metal.  It  accounts  for  the  largest  volume 
of  Import*  of  products  covered  by  the  bill 
(over  90  percent  of  ail  Imported  nickel  con- 
tent In  1963).  Canada  is  the  principal  pro- 
ducer of  unwrought  nickel  and  provides  over 
90  percent  of  U.S.  Imports.  Norway  Is  the 
only  other  supplier  of  consequence. 

Nickel  powders  are  another  form  of  re- 
fined metallic  nickel,  and  Canada  Is  virtually 
the  sole  supplier  of  US.  Imports, 

Ferronlckel  is  defined  in  the  TSDS  as  a 
"ferrous  alloy  consisting  essentially  of  iron 
and  nickel  and  containing  10  percent  or 
more,  by  weight,  of  nickel  "  This  material  is 
produced  directly  from  ore  smelted  In  an 
electric  furnace  and  has  a  nickel  content  cf 
from  30  to  50  percent  Because  the  present 
duty  on  ferronlckel  is  based  upon  gross 
weight  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  con- 
tent of  this  product  Is  from  50  to  70  percent. 
Imports  have  been  insignificant. 

U.S.  production  and  imports 

The  United  Slates  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  imports  for  its  supplies  of  nickel.  Dur- 
ing 1960-64.  annual  US  consumption  of 
nickel  ranged  between  108,000  short  tons 
(1960)  and  135.000  short  tons  il964).  Do- 
mestic mine  production  of  nickel  has 
amounted  to  13,000  to  15,000  short  tons  per 
annum,  which  tonnage  has  been  converted 
into  ferronlckel  Nickel  recovered  by  reproc- 
essing scrap  materials  has  added  9, (XX)  to 
11,0(X)  short  tons  per  annum  to  the  domestic 
supply.  Domestic  mine  production  plus  sec- 
ondary nickel  from  scrap  has  been  eo.uivalent 
to  approximately  one-fifth  of  annual  nickel 
consumption  in  the  United  States, 

Total  imports  of  primary  nickel  In  varlo-os 
forms  amounted  to  about  129,000  short  tons 
(nickel  content)  m  1964,  119,000  short  tons 
In  1963,  and  123,000  short  tons  In  1962. 

Except  for  small  quantities  of  nickel  de- 
rived as  a  byproduct  of  c<^per  refining,  all 
primary  nickel  is  produced  In  this  country 
by  a  single  company  which  operates  a  mine 
and  smelter  In  Oregon.  The  domestic  prod- 
uct is  a  high-grade  ferronlckel  (45  percent 
nickel.  65  percent  Iron) .  Foreign  ferronlcke: 
generally  has  less  than  a  30-percent  nickel 
content 
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Certain  nickel  materials  other  than  those 
covered  by  the  bill:  viz,  nickel  oxide  (In- 
cluding nickel  oxide  sinter) .  nickel  ore.  nick- 
el matte,  and  other  materials  containing  over 
10  percent  nickel,  and  nickel  waste  and  scrap 
are  already  free  ot  duty. 

Vses  0/  nickel 

Nickel  15  used  principally  as  an  alloying 
element  in  the  production  ot  stainless  and 
other  BteeU.  accounting  for  47.6  percent  of 
the  total  annual  consumption  for  1964.  Oth- 
er major  uses  are:  nonferraus  alloys  fl6  per- 
cent), electroplating  (19  percent!,  and  high- 
temperature  and  electrical  resistance  alloys 
1 10  percent!-  The  balance  is  consumed  for 
other  uses  such  as  catalysts,  ceramics,  and 
magnets. 

Duty  suspension  to  assist  U.S.  industry/ 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  the  present 
duty  on  the  products  oovered  by  the  bill  con- 
itltutes  a  significant  cost  burden  on  0.S. 
manufacturers,  particularly  producers  of 
stainless  Eteel  and  alloy  steels,  and  removal 
of  the  duty  would  help  to  Improve  the  com- 
petitive position  In  the  domestic  as  well  as 
the  export  market  of  U  S.  products  manu- 
factured from  Imported  nickel-bearing  raw 
materials  Most  foreign  producers  obtain 
their  nickel  duty  free.  Domestic  stainless 
steel  producers  have  stated  that  their  com- 
petitive position  in  the  U.S.  market  and 
abroad  would  be  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  elimination  of  the  duties  on  unwrought 
nickel,  nickel  powder,  and  ferronlckel.  From 
this,  your  committee  understands  thai:  the 
saving  accruing  from  the  elimination  of  the 
duty  on  unwrought  nickel,  nickel  powder, 
and  ferronlckel  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  of  such  nickel  products 

As  previously  Indicated,  the  duty  on  fer- 
ronlckel has  been  a  deterrent  to  the  importa- 
tion of  this  product,  which  competes  with 
duty-free  oxide.  This  U  true  despite  cost 
and  technical  advantages  which  the  use  of 
ferronlckel  provides  in  steelmaking.  Fur- 
thermore, under  exl."!tlng  economic  and  tech- 
nological conditions,  domestic  reserves  of 
nickel-bearing  ores  ti.sed  In  the  manufacture 
of  ferronlckel  are  limited  and  may  be  de- 
pleted, at  the  present  rate  of  production, 
wlthm  the  next  two  decades. 

Effect   0/  duty   su.'ipension   on   GoveTnment 
.■stockpile 

Surpliu  US,  Government  stocks  of  nickel 
in  all  forms  amounts  to  about  163.000  short 
tons,  or  330  million  pounds,  having  a  present 
market  value  of  between  75  and  79  cents  per 
pound.  Acquisition  cosi:  of  this  nickel 
averaged  84  cents  per  pound  While  re- 
moval of  the  duties  on  the  nickel  products 
covered  by  the  bill  might  have  some  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  disposal  price  of  Govern- 
ment surplus  stocks,  your  committee  Is  satis- 
fled  that  such  effect  would  be  minor  and 
th.1t  continued  disposal  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment stocks  at  a  profit  will  be  possible. 
Proi'ision.'!  o/  the  bill 

The  bill  provides  for  duty-free  treatment 
for  the  period  beginning  the  day  after  en- 
actment through  June  30.  1967.  Under  the 
bill,  duty-free  treatment  would  be  available 
only  with  respect  to  nickel,  nickel  powders, 
or  ferronlckel.  imported  from  non-Commu- 
nist countries.  Such  products  imported  from 
Communist  countries  would  continue  to  be 
dutiable  at  the  nonconcesslon  rates  of  3 
cents  per  pound.  The  possibility  of  con- 
tinu.ince  of  duty-free  treatment  beyond 
June  30,  1967.  Is  provided  for  in  section  2ib) 

The  first  sentence  of  section  2ibi  provides 
that  duty-free  treatment  beyond  June  30, 
1967,  shall  not  apply  except  pursuant  to  a 
trade  agreement  which  is  entered  into  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  before  July 
1.  1967 

The  second  sentence  of  section  2ib)  gives 
the  President  the  authority  to  grant  an  ex- 
tension of  the  duty-free  treatment  beyond 
June  30.  1967.  in  a  trade  agreement,  such  as 


the  one  which  Is  now  being  negotiated  In  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations  In 
Geneva,  in  which  the  United  States  will  ob- 
tain reciprocal  concessions.  These  negotia- 
tions are  being  conducted  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  second 
sentence  of  section  2ib)  therefore  provides. 
In  effect,  that  the  temporary  duty-free  treat- 
ment provided  by  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
permanent  duty-free  treatment  for  purposes 
of  the  President's  authority  under  section 
201  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  trade  agreement  with  respect  to 
the  products  concerned  entered  into  prior 
to  July  1.  1967,  the  present  US.  duty  on 
these  products  will  be  reinstated  on  that 
date. 

In  connection  with  any  agreement  for  the 
continuance  beyond  June  30.  1987.  of  the 
duty-Tree  treatment  of  the  products  covered 
by  the  bill,  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will  apply.  In- 
cluding the  preagreement  procedures  in  sec- 
tion 221  et  seq  The  staging  requirements 
of  section  253  would  not  apply,  since  they 
apply  only  to  the  reduction  of  a  duty,  as 
opposed  to  the  continuation  of  duty-free 
treatment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  measures 
on  the  calender  beginning  with  No.  665 
and  ending  with  663  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  stale  the  first  bill. 


AMENDMENTS  TO   INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF   ID49 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1935)  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  de- 
tennlnation  of  certain  claims  of  Amer- 
ican nationals  settled  by  the  United 
States-Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July 
16,  1960,  and  for  other  pui-poses  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation.?  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2.  line  16.  after  'March  31.",  to 
strike  out  '1966  "  and  insert  "1968";  and, 
in  line  24,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  'Governor"  and  insert  "Oovern- 
ment":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

111  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4.  title  I. 
is  hereby  amended  to  rend  as  follows: 

"If)  No  remuneration  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant  in 
connection  with  any  claim  flled  with  the 
Commission  under  this  title  shall  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  uny  award  certified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  on  account  of  such 
claim-  Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall 
be  unlawful  and  void.  Whoever,  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  re- 
ceives, on  account  of  services  so  rendered. 
any  remuneration  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
permitted  by  this  section,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  55.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  twelve  months,  or  both." 

121  Section  6.  title  I.  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  after  the  tectlon  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  su'o- 
section: 

'  ibi  The  Commission  shall  complete  Its 
alTairs  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
United  States-Polish  claims  arising  under 
the  Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July  16. 
1960.  not  later  than  March  31.  1968." 


i3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7.  title  I. 
is  :unended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  sub- 
section letter,  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shal! 
deduct  from  the  undisbursed  balance  In  the 
Polish  claims  fund,  created  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8.  aa  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  and  from  each  payment  there- 
after into  that  fund,  5  per  centum  thereof 
as  reimbursement  to  the  Govemmcnt  of  the 
United  States  for  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Commission  and  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  the  administration  of  this  title 
The  amounts  so  deducted  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
payment  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled 
thereto  out  of  the  Polish  claims  fund  on  ac- 
count of  any  amounts  deducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  7  from  payments 
made  pursuant  to  section  Sic)  (1)  and  (2i 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deduct  from  each  payment  Into  any  other 
special  fund  created  pursuant  to  section  6. 
tuljsequent  to  November  4,  1964,  5  per  cen- 
tum thereof  as  reimbursement  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  for  the  expenses 
by  the  Commission  and  by  the  Treasury 
Department  In  the  administration  of  this 
title  The  amount  so  deducted  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  ot 
tnlscellaneous  receipts," 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (ci,  sec- 
tion 7,  title  I.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
*  "(11  If  any  person  to  whom  any  payment 
is  to  be  made  pursuont  to  this  title  is  de. 
ceased  or  is  under  a  legal  disability,  paj-men' 
shall  he  made  to  his  legal  representative, 
cx.-ept  that  if  any  payment  to  be  made  Is  no: 
over  41,000  and  there  la  no  qualified  execu- 
tor or  administrator,  payment  may  be  made 
to  the  person  or  persons  found  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  be  entitled  thereto,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration  of   estates." 

|5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8,  title  I.  i: 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "any 
of  the  funds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Yugoslav  claims  fund",  and  by  insert- 
ing the  phrase  "paragraph  (1)  of"  after  the 
phrare  "pursuant  to"  and  before  the  words 
"subsection  (b)  ". 

16.  Section  a.  title  I.  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  addluK  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection : 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  out  of  the  sums  covered 
into  the  PollEh  claims  fund  and  into  any 
other  special  fund  created  pursuant  to  th'5 
section  subsequent  to  November  4.  1984.  to 
m^*.EP  p^ymentfi  on  account  of  awards  cer- 
tified by  the  Commirslon  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  respect  to  claims  Included  within 
the  tjrms  of  the  Polish  Claims  Agreement  i: 
1960  and  of  any  other  Bimllar  agreeme:".t 
entered  into  subsequent  to  November  4. 
1964,  as  follows  and  in  the  following  ord;r 
of   priority; 

■ri)  Payment  in  the  amount  of  SI. 000  or 
In  the  principal  amount  of  the  award,  which- 
ever Is  less; 

"i2i  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
t-me  on  account  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  each  rentalnlng  award  which  BhnU 
bear  to  such  unpaid  principal  balance  the 
.same  proportion  as  the  total  amourft  in  the 
Polish  claims  fund  and  in  nny  other  speciiil 
fund  created  pursuant  to  this  section  sub- 
sequent to  November  4.  1964,  available  for 
distribution  at  the  time  such  payments  are 
made  beors  to  the  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  all  such  awzirds;   and 

"(3)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
lime  on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
each  award  of  Interert  which  shall  bear  to 
such  unpaid  balance  of  Interest,  the  same 
proportion  as  the  total  amount  In  the  Polish 
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claims  fund  and  In  any  other  special  fund 
created  pursuant  to  this  section  sutssequent 
!o  November  4.  1964.  available  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  time  such  payments  are  made 
Ijears  to  the  aggre^te  unpaid  balance  of  In- 
zerest  of  all  such  awards." 

(7)  Section  302.  title  III.  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  alter  the  section  number 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
aubsection: 

■lb)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cover  into  each  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Ru- 
manian claims  funds,  such  sums  as  may  be 
paid  by  the  Government  of  the  respective 
country  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  claUns 
fiettlement  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govem- 
nirnt  of  such  country." 

(81  Section  303,  title  IH,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2) ,  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
i\  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
1:1  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  Immediately 
ttierealter.  the  word  "and". 

<9i  Section  303.  of  title  III.  is  further 
aniended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
:  jllowing  new  paragraph : 

(4)  pay  effective  compensation  for  the 
nationalization,  compulsory  liquidation,  or 
other  taking  of  property  of  nationals  of  the 
I'nited  States  In  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  be- 
:»een  August  9,  1955.  and  the  effective  date 
of  the  claims  agreement  between  the  respec- 
tive country  and  the  United  States." 

(10)  Section  304  of  title  III  Is  amended  by 
liLcertlng  "(a)"  after  the  section  number 
iad  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subjections : 

"lb)  The  Commission  shall  receive  and 
determine,  or  redetermine  as  the  case  may 
be.  in  accordance  with  applicable  substan- 
tive law.  Including  International  law,  the 
lalldity  and  amounts  of  claims  owned  by 
pefiOTis  who  were  nptlonais  of  the  United 
States  on  August  9,  1955,  which  arose  out  of 
the  war  In  which  Italy  was  engaged  from 
June  10,  1940,  to  September  15,  1947,  and 
7.-Ith  respect  to  which  provision  was  not  made 
:.T  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy:  Protiided, 
That  no  awards  shall  be  made  to  persona 
■»ho  have  received  compensation  In  any 
amount  pursuant  to  subsection  (a I  of  this 
5*ction  or  under  section  202  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  or  to  per- 
sons whose  claims  have  been  denied  by  the 
Commission  for  reasons  other  than  that 
•tioy  were  not  filed  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  section  308. 

"(CI  The  Commission  shall  receive  and  de- 
termine, or  redetermine  as  the  case  may  be. 
la  accordance  with  applicable  substantive 
iaw.  Including  International  law.  the  validity 
ind  amounts  of  claims  owned  by  persons 
who  were  nationals  of  the  United  States  on 
September  3,  1943.  and  the  date  ot  enactment 
o!  this  subsection,  against  the  Government 
ot  Italy  which  arose  out  of  the  war  in  which 
Itjly  was  engaged  from  June  10,  1940,  to 
September  15,  1947.  m  territory  ceded  by 
Italy  ptu'suani  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Italy:  Provided,  That  no  awards  shall  be 
niade  to  persons  who  have  received  compen- 
iation  in  any  amount  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Italy  or  subsection  |a)  ot  this 
section. 

Id  I  within  thirty  days  after,  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  or  within  thirty  days  after 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  legislation  making 
jppropriatlona  to  the  Commission  for  pay- 
ment of  administrative  expenses  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  subsections 
ibi  and  (c)  of  this  section,  whichever  date 
is  later,  the  Commission  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  time  when  and  the  limit 
of  time  within  which  claims  may  be  flled 
*ith  the  Commission,  which  limit  shall  not 
"^  more  than  six  months  after  such  pub- 
Uoation. 

"ie|  The  Commission  shall  certify  awards 
01^-  claims  determined  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  to  the  Sec- 
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retory  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  out  of 
remaining  balances  In  the  Italian  claims 
fund  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  310  of  this  title,  after  payment  In 
full  of  all  awards  certified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  After  payment  in  full  of  all  awards 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  subsections  la)  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  du-ected  to  transfer  the  unob- 
ligated balance  in  the  Italian  claims  fund 
into  the  war  claims  fund  created  by  section 
13  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended." 

111!  Section  306.  title  111.  is  amended  by 
inserting  "lai"  after  the  section  number 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection: 

"(bi  Within  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection  or  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation making  appropriations  to  the  Com- 
mission for  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  paragraph  (41  of  section  303  of  this 
title,  wlilchcver  is  later,  the  Commission  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  time 
when  and  the  limit  of  time  within  which 
claims  may  be  filed  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  303  of  this  title,  which  limit  shall 
iwtx.  be  more  thun  six  months  after  such 
P'-ibi:catlon  " 

1121  Section  310,  title  III.  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
the  following  paragraph: 

'■(6)  Whenever  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  settle  claims  by  the  enactment  of 
p»ragrapn  |4|  of  section  303  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  no 
further  pcyments  shall  be  authorlred  by  the 
Sfeciretary  of  tlie  Treasury  on  account  of 
awards  certified  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  1 1  i .  (3  l .  or  |3  1  of  section  303 
of  the  Bulgarian  or  Rumanian  claims  funds, 
as  the  case  may  be,  until  payments  on  ac- 
count of  awards  certified  purstiant  to  para- 
graph (41  of  section  303  with  respect  to  such 
fund  have  been  autiiorized  in  equal  propor- 
tion to  payments  previously  authorized  on 
existing  awards  certified  pursuant  to  para- 
gTiiphs  ill.  |2|.  and  13|  of  section  303.' 

(13)  Section  316.  title  III.  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a I"  after  the  section  ntunber 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection: 

"ibi  The  Commission  shall  complete  its 
affairs  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
cU^ims  pursuant  to  paragroph  (4i  of  section 

303  and  subsections  ib|   and   lc|   of  section 

304  Of  this  title  not  later  than  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  such  para- 
graph, or  following  the  enactment  of  leg.;s- 
lation  making  appropriations  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  payment  of  administrative  expenses 
incurred  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  and  subsections 
(bi  and  (c)  of  section  304  of  this  title, 
whicliever  is  later." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  , 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,    I' 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  6821.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

MAIN  PUKPOSE   or  THE  BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  S.  1935  Is  to  provide 
for  the  determination  of  claims  of  American 
nationals  which  are  covered  by  the  United 
States-Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July  16, 
1960.  Pursuant  to  that  agreement,  Poland 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
of  MO  million  In  20  annual  Installments  of 


$2  million  each.  As  of  this  date,  five  $2  mU- 
llon  Installments  have  been  paid  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

In  addition.  S.  1935  provides  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  received  under  the  terms  cf 
en  bloc  claims  settlement  agreements  con- 
cluded with  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria 
(on  July  2.  19631.  Rumania  (on  March  30. 
1980) ,  and  Yugoslavia  <  on  November  5.  1964) . 
and  the  reopening  of  the  Italian  claims  pro- 
gram m  order  to  pay  claims  not  previously 
compensable.  The  btualso  contains  several 
administrative  housekeeping  provisions 
which  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission feels  are  desirable  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience, 

BACKGROrND  OF  CLAIMS  PROGRAMS  COVERED 
By  S.    1933 

Sec  forth  below  are  statistics  and  back- 
ground Information  regarding  the  various 
claims  programs  covered  by  the  pending  bill. 
The  programs  are  administered  by  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  under 
the  authority  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

1.   YCOOSHVW  CLAIMS  PROGRAM 

statutory  authority:  Title  I  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (Pub- 
lic Law  81-455.  appro%'ed  March  10.  1950). 

Type  of  claims:  Nailonaiizjtlon  or  other 
taking. 

Di^tes  of  taking  or  loss:  1939  to  1948 

Piling  period:  June  30  to  December  30. 
1931. 

Number  of  clalmsi  1.558. 

Amount  asserted:  1149.344.249.70. 

Number  of  awards :  876. 

Amount  of  awards:  &18.817t)04B9. 

Amount  of  fund:  »I7  million, 

.\mount  paid  on  awards:  Approximately  91 
percent. 

Program  completed:  December  31.  1954, 

Background:  Historically,  the  first  post- 
World  War  n  lump-sum  claims  settlement 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  United  State.' 
WIS  that  with  Yugoslavia  which  was  signed 
on  July  10.  1948.  Under  its  terms.  Yugo- 
slavia agreed  to  pay  the  United  Stites  SIT 
million  as  full  settlement  and  disch.arge  of 
all  claims  of  US  nationals  "on  account  of  the 
nationalization  and  other  taking  by  Yugo- 
slavia of  property  and  of  rights  and  interests 
In  and  with  respect  to  property."  which  oc- 
curred between  September  1.  1939.  and  the 
date  of  agreement.  In  return  the  United 
States  agreed  to  release  approximately  S47 
million  in  blocked  assets  (including  M'i  mil- 
lion in  gold  bullion)  being  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  'The  »gree- 
ment  also  defined  "nationals"  and  prilrvlded 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agency  by  the 
United  States  to  adjudicate  claims  (Inter- 
national Clalm'i  Commission  J  Yugoslavia 
was  allowed  to  file  briefs  as  amicus  curiae, 
and  the  determinations  of  the  ad.ludlcatlng 
agency  with  respect  to  the  validity  and  the 
amounts  of  claims  were  to  be  'final  and 
binding."  The  iunds  were  to  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  methods  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  and  if  any  excess  remained  It 
was  to  be  returned  to  Yugoslavia 

The  Commission  completed  the  processing 
of  claims  under  this  program  on  December  31. 
1954.  However,  the  actual  distribution  of 
awards  by  the  Treasury  Department  was  held 
in  abeyance  because  of  litigation  until  M.'.rch 
31.  1956.  when  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
I  District  of  Coltunbia  i  held  that  the  Com- 
mission's decisions  on  the  validity  and 
amounts  of  claims  were  final  and  conclusive 
and  not  subject  to  judicial  review 

Another  claims  agreement  with  Yucoslavia 
was  signed  on  November  5.  1964.  (See  ap- 
pendix )  The  claims  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment arose  out  of  nationalization  and  other 
taking  by  Yugoslavia  of  property  of  Ameri- 
can nationals  subsequent  to  July  19.  1948, 
tne  date  of  the  first  claims  agreement  with 
Yueoslavia,  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
1984  agreement.  Yugoslavia  Is  to  pay  the  siun 
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at  S3. 500. 000  In  five  nnnual  Insullments  ol 
$700,000  each,  beglnnine  on  January  i.  1968. 
T.if  ,-!.iiin5  Kll!  be  adjudicated  by  thft  Por- 
tion CUlms  Settlement  CommlBslon.  alter 
t^ia  Congress  appi-oprtntea  the  necessary 
lunds  lor  It*  artmlnlsir.itlve  expenses. 

.*t  the  time  the  1964  airecment  was  figned 
there  was  an  exchange  cf  notes  isee  ap- 
pendix) In  which  Yugoslavia  indicated  it  in- 
tended to  compensate  persons  who  were  not 
U  S  nationals  when  their  properly  was 
taken  It  understood  that  these  Individuals 
wlU  be  required  to  file  their  clolms  with 
the  I'jcal  government  In  Yugoslavia  where 
their  property  was  located  at  the  time  It 
»as    nsllotialised   or   otherwise   token 

2.    BCLC.«1AM  AND  RUM^NIAK  CLAIMS  PROGRAMS 

Barlcground:  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  In  Exectitive  Order  8369.  issued 
on  April  10.  1940.  the  United  states  blocked 
the  assets  oi  the  Governments  and  nationals 
of  Bumanla  ion  October  I.  1940 1  and  Bul- 
garia I  on- March  4.  1941),  After  World  War 
II.  In  the  peace  treaties  of  Febritary  10.  1947. 
these  Governments  undertoolc  to  re-store 
American-owned  property  In  their  rtspectUe 
countlres  or  else  provitie  cotnpeniation  to 
•he  extent  of  tv.o-thirds  of  the  war  damage 
suffered  by  such  property.  These  undertak- 
ings were  not  honored;  nor  were  American 
owners  compensated  for  property  which  was 
nationalised  or  otherwise  taken  subseqttent 
to  The  dote  of  the  treaties. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaties,  it 
was  provided  that  assets  In  the  United 
States  belonging  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
or  their  nationals  might  be  seized  and 
liquidated  and  the  proceeds  used  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
those  Governments.  Accordingly,  title  n  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
3949  I  approved  August  9.  1955)  was  enacted 
to  authorize  the  vesting  of  as-sets  In  the 
United  States  owned  by  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania and  their  nationals,  other  than 
natural  persons.  The  exclusion  of  the  lat- 
ter category  follows  the  American  principle 
that  the  property  of  private  Individuals 
should  not  be  used  for  the  payment  of  debts 
arising  out  of  acts  of  foreign  governments. 
However,  the  proceeds  from  the  liquidation 
of  the  other  vested  assets  were  transferred 
to  special  funds  In  the  Treasury  and  used 
to  pay  compensation  to  qtwlifled  American 
claimants  against  the  Governments  of  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania. 

Title  III  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949.  also  approved  on  August 
9.  1955  contains  certain  administrative  and 
general  provisions  relating  to  the  Bulgarian 
and  Rumanian  claims  programs.  Additional 
Information  regarding  these  programs,  both 
of  which  were  completed  on  August  9.  1959. 
Is  set  forth  below. 

Bulgaria 

Statutory  authority:  Title  III  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  cf  1949  iPub- 
11c  Law  84-385.  approved  Aug  9    1955i 

Type  of  claims:  Natlonnlizntion  and  war 
damage. 

Dates  of  taking  or  loss:  War  damage. 
1939-46:   natlonaluatlon.  1945-55. 

Filing  period-  September  30  195S.  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1958. 

Number  of  claims'  391 

Amount  asserted:  825,455.927. 

Number  of  awards:  217. 

Amount  or  awards:  Principal.  »4.684.187: 
Interest.  81.887.638. 

Amount  of  fund:  82  613.325. 

.Amount  paid  on  awards:  Approximately 
50  percent. 

Program  completed:  August  9,  1959, 

On  July  2.  1963.  the  United  States  entered 
into  an  agreement  isee  appendix)  whereby 
Bulgaria  agreed  to  p.^y  an  additional  8400.000 
(payable  m  two  equal  installments  of 
8200000  each,  which  were  made  on  July  1. 


1964.  and  July  1.  1985)  as  final  settlement  of 
total  CS^aims  against  the  Government  of 
Bulgaria.    ' 

Rumania 

Statutory  authority:  Title  III  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  cf  1949  (Pub- 
lic Law  84-285,  approved  Aug.  9.  1055 ) 

Type  of  claims:  Nationalization  and  war 
damage. 

D.»tes  of  taking  or  loss:  War  dnmupe. 
1939-45:  natloaalization,  1045-.M 

Piling  period  September  30.  1956.  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956. 

Number  of  claims:  1,073. 

Amotmt  asserted:  8259.742.038. 

Number  of  awards:  498. 

Amount  of  awards:  Principal,  660,011.348: 
interest.  824.717,943. 

Amount  of  fund:  $20,057,346. 

Amount  paid  on  awards:  Approximately 
30  percent. 

Program  completed:  August  9.  1959. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  dated 
March  30,  1960  (see  appendix).  Rumania 
agieed  to  pay  the  United  States  an  additional 
83.5  million  {payable  in  Ave  Installments  of 
8500.000  each  beginning  July  1.  1960)  as  final 
settlement  of  total  claims  against  Rumania. 
All  Of  the  money  due  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment has  been  received  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

a.    n-ALUN    CH1M3    PBOCRAM 

Statutory  authority:  Title  ni  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1049 
I  Public  Law  84-285.  approved  Aug.  it.  1955. 
and  Public  Law  85-004.  approved  Aug  8. 
1958). 

Type  of  claims:  War  damage 

Date  of  loss :  1939  to  1047. 

Piling  period:  September  30,  1955  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1966. 

Number  of  claims:  2.246. 

Amount  asserted-  827,412.985. 

Number  of  awards:  482 

Amount  of  awards;  Principal.  S2.730.1'.e; 
interest,  S929.16S. 

Amount  of  fund:  85  million. 

Amount  paid  on  awards:  100  percent. 

Progrom  completed:  May  31. 1960. 

Background:  The  Italian  claims  fund  con- 
sisted of  85  million  which  was  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  Italy  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Lorabardo  Agreement  o! 
August  14.  1947  This  agreement  resulted 
from  negotiation  for  the  return  of  spproxi- 
mately  860  million  of  Italian  assets  which 
had  been  vested  or  blocked  by  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II. 

The  purtjose  of  the  money  in  the  Italian 
claims  fund  was.  in  general,  to  compensate 
claimants  for  losses  relating  to  property 
located  outside  of  Italy  and  attributable 
to  Italian  military  action  (e.g..  losses  on  the 
high  seas,  m  Greece.  Yugoslavia,  and  other 
.irens  In  which  Italy  engaged  in  mllltjry  ac- 
tion), and  certain  personal  injury  and  simi- 
lar nonproperty  losses  which  arose  In  Italy. 
Claims  for  losses  relating  to  property  located 
in  Italy  Itself  were  provided  for  in  the  Italian 
Peace  Treaty  of  September  15.  1947. 

The  money  in  the  Italian  claims  fund  was 
sufficient  to  pay  all  eligible  claimants  100 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  alter  the  program 
was  completed  on  May  31.  1960.  there  re- 
mained an  unobligated  balance  of  81.088.- 
623.53.  Since  the  Lombardo  Agreement  did 
not  contain  a  reverter  clause,  this  balance 
was  retained  by  the  United  States,  and.  or- 
dinar;ly.  would  be  deposited  in  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  S  1935.  how- 
ever, the  Italian  claims  program  will  be  re- 
opened and  extended  to  cover  certain  claims 
not  previously  compensable,  and  any  bal- 
ance remaining  will  be  transferred  to  the 
war  claims  fund  to  reimburse.  In  some  meas- 
ure, that  fund  for  money  tised  to  compensate 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  detained  by  or  In 
Italy  during  World  War  11. 


4.  POLISH    CLAI-MS   PROGRAM 


Authority:  United  States-Polish  Agree, 
ment  of  1060  and  S.  1935. 

Type  of  claims:  NatlODBllzation  or  other 
t,sking  and  certain  debt  claims. 

Dotes  of  taking  loss:   1945  to  1960. 

Filing  period:  August  10.  1980,  to  Marca 
31.  1902. 

Number  of  Claims;  iO.239. 

Amount  at-serted :  81143,565.517, 

Number  of  awards;  3,230  (as  of  July  l\ 
1965). 

Amount  of  awards:  Principal.  857.026,831  - 
39:  Intei^st,  829  982.841.15  (as  of  July  3! 
1965) 

Amount  of  fund:  840  mlUton  (to  be  paid 
\n  20  annual  insttillments:  810  million  .-e- 
celved). 

Amotint  paid  on  awards:  Approximate^,' 
$3  million. 

Program  completed:  Dale  proposed  by  S 
1935  Is  March  31.  1966. 

Background  :  On  J.!nuary  3.  1946,  the  Gl-  - 
ernment  of  Poland  enacted  legislation  for  're 
nationalization  of  bn^lc  branches  of  the  v,;,- 
tional  economy,  ."rub.^equently.  on  December 
27  of  the  same  year,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Poland  reached  an  Inltr- 
mal  preliinlnr.ry  agreement  which  providtd 
that  US.  nationals  should  receive  comper.- 
satlon  from  Poland  In  dollars  for  invet-- 
ments  made  In  dollars,  and  in  zlotys  for  other 
investments.  The  terms  of  payment  of  sucri 
compensation  were  left  for  a  final  agree. 
ment.  but  no  such  final  agreement  was  slgneu 
because  negotiations  were  broken  off  in  UKT 
and  were  not  resumed  until  1957.  On  Ju;-.' 
16.  1960.  after  almost  3  years  of  negotiatlcri! 
an  ogreement  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  Poland  (see  appendix)  whereby 
Poland  agreed  to  pay  840  million  over  r. 
20-year  period  In  full  settlement  of  all  cloim! 
of  U.S.  nationals  on  account  of  nationali.-,'- 
tlon  or  other  taking  of  property  in  Polnnt!. 

The  payment  of  the  amount  of  840  million 
is  to  be  made  in  20  yearly  installments  of  *2 
million  each,  beginning  on  January  10,  1961. 
The  claims  settled  by  the  agreement  are 
claims  of  U.S.  citizens  whose  property  tr 
rights  and  Interest  In  property,  were  either 
(a)  nationalized  or  otherwise  taken  (con- 
fiscated, expropriated,  seized,  condemiieti 
etc  1  by  the  Government  of  Poland:  or  ti 
appropriated,  or  limited  and  restricted  :n 
their  use  or  enjoyment  under  Polish  lan-t, 
decrees,  or  other  government  measures.  Ir. 
addition,  the  agreement  covers  debts  owed  to 
American  citizens  by  nationalized  or  con- 
fiscated enterprises,  and  debts  which  were 
a  charge  upon  nationalized,  appropriated,  ot 
otherwise  taken  property. 

Claims  based  on  dollar  bonds  Issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Polish  Government  In  the 
United  States  during  the  period  1919  to  193? 
are  not  Included  in  the  agreement.  The 
Polish  Government  has  informed  the  United 
States  that  it  Intends  to  settle  this  bonded 
Indebtedness  by  direct  talks  with  American 
bondholders  or  their  representatives. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Corn-mis- 
sion began  its  work  in  connection  with  the 
Polish  claims  program  on  September  1.  1960 
under  the  authority  of  title  I  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  which  established  procedures  fcr 
the  administration  ol  such  a  program  by 
the  Commission.  Pursuant  to  the  provistoas 
of  S  1935.  as  amended  by  the  Committee  or. 
Foreign  Belatlons.  the  Commission  is  &■■ 
rected  to  complete  Ita  activities  relating  :'■ 
the  Polish  claima  program  not  later  thai 
March  31.  1968.  which  Is  6  years  from  tf.e 
last  day  for  filing  timely  claims. 

RfLE   OF   LAW    REGARDING    ELlGCBXITrT  OF 
CLAIMANTS 

In  adjudicating  claims  under  the  aboit 
programs,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  Is  directed  to  apply,  with  respect 
to  claims  under  title  I,  the  "provisions  c-' 
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the  applicable  clalnu  agreement"  and  the 
"applicable  principle!  of  International  law, 
luatloe,  and  equity,"  and  with  respect  to 
claims  under  title  III  and  IV,  "applicable 
substantive  law.  Including  International 
:aw."  In  this  connection,  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  Commission  deals  with 
trie  eligibility  requirementa  of  a  natural  pcr- 
gon  to  file  a  valid  claim  against  another  gov- 
ernment. The  Commission  has  adhered  to 
the  familiar  rule  of  International  law  that, 
la  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  an  award 
under  the  programs  over  which  It  has  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  the  claimant  must  show  that  his 
claim  was  owned  by  a  national  or  nationals 
ot  the  United  States  (not  necessarily  the 
same  national  or  nationals)  from  the  time  it 
arose  until  the  date  of  filing  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  principle  was 
consistently  followed  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  In  reporting  legislation 
establishing  the  claims  funded  mentioned 
above.  The  only  time  the  committee  devi- 
ated from  this  principle  was  In  1968.  when 
It  approved  an  amendment  relating  to  the 
Italian  claims  fund.  In  that  case,  however, 
money  remained  in  the  fund  after  all  Amer- 
ican claimants  had  received  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  their  losses,  and  certain  American 
claimants  who  became  citizens  after  their 
losses  occurred  were  precluded  from  recov- 
ering anything  from  Italy  because  of  the 
above  principle  of  International  law.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  felt  It 
ffould  not  be  doing  violence  to  the  priority 
ol  right,  which,  as  a  matter  of  general  prac- 
•Ice,  Is  maintained  for  those  who  were  Amer- 
ican citizens  at  the  time  of  loss. 

COMMmXE   ACTIOP*  AND   RECOIMMENnATlON 

The  Subcommittee  on  ClBlme  Legislation 
of  Uie  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  5.  1935  on  August  5.  1965- 
The  full  committee  considered  the  bill  In 
executive  session  on  August  10,  and  ordered 
It  reported  favorably  with  an  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  extends  frt>m 
March  31.  1966,  to  March  31,  1968.  the  period 
In  which  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commtsslon  Is  to  complete  Its  affairs  in  con- 
nection with  the  Polish  claims  program. 
Testimony  was  received  Intllc&tlng  that  addl- 
•loaal  lime  was  needed  in  order  to  obtain 
trom  Polish  authorities  suIBcient  documen- 
'jiry  evidence  to  support  many  of  the  claims 
which  have  been  filed  with  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee agrees  that  each  claimant  should  be 
riven  adequate  time  in  which  to  secure  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  his  claim,  and  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  2-year  extension  provided 
Tor  in  the  committee  lunendment  will  afford 
thot  opportunity. 

The  c*7mnilttee  alxr  made  minor  changes 
in  S.  1935  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  typo- 
graphical errors.  On  page  2.  line  24,  the 
tford  "Government"  waa  substituted  for  the 
■fford  "Governor."  and  on  page  6.  line  19,  the 
date  "August  9,  1958"  was  changed  to  "Au- 
Stlst  9.  1955". 

.Vi  wi>s  pointed  out  previously,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  has  already  made  payments 
iinoimting  to  $10  million  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  claims  settlement  agreement  of 
3'X\y  16.  I960,  and  both  Rtimanta  and  Bul- 
?arla  have  completed  payments  In  the 
amount  of  82,500,000  and  8400,000,  respec- 
tively, under  the  terms  of  claims  settlement 
agreements  entered  Into  earlier.  S.  1935  will 
permit  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mls-slon  to  proceed  with  the  orderly  admin- 
istration of  these  claims  progrtims.  It  Is  rec- 
nramcaded.  therefore,  that  the  Sena.te  ap- 
prove it  without  d(-l;!V. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  GEOTHERMAL 

RESOURCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1674)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal  resources  and  for  other  pui- 
poses  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments  on  page  3.  line  4, 
after  the  word  "of",  to  insert  "other" ;  In 
line  9,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out 
"Act,"  and  insert  "Act,  nor  shall  opera- 
tions under  leases  issued  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  unreasonably  In- 
terfere With  or  endanger  operations  un- 
der any  lease,  claim,  or  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
Act.";  in  Une  25,  after  the  word  "to". 
to  strike  out  "him."  and  insert  "him,  and 
except  that  in  no  case  shall  the  use  or 
production  of  such  byproducts  be  per- 
mitted other  than  by  the  holder  of  pre- 
existing leases,  claims,  and  permits 
whenever  the  same  or  similar  bjiaroducts 
are  being  produced  on  the  same  land 
under  other  leases,  claims  or  permits 
granted  previously.";  on  page  5,  line  17, 
after  the  word  "in",  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  to  insert  "Federal";  in  line  18, 
after  the  word  "exceeding",  to  strike  out 
"one  hundred  thousand"  and  insert 
"fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred";  on 
page  8,  line  16,  after  "Sec.  11.".  to  strike 
out  "Each  lease  under  this  Act  shall  be 
granted  to  the  first  qualified  person  mak- 
ing application  therefor  without  com- 
petitive bidding."  and  Insert  "Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsections  la )  and  (b) 
hereof,  if  the  lands  to  be  leased  under 
this  Act  are  within  any  known  geological 
structure  of  a  geothermal  resources  field, 
they  shall  be  leased  to  the  highest  re- 
sponsible qualified  bidder  by  competitive 
bidding  under  regulations  t-o  be  formu- 
lated by  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior.  If 
the  laniis  to  be  leased  are  not  within  any 
known  geological  structure  of  a  geother- 
mal resources  field,  the  qualified  person 
first  making  application  for  tlie  lease 
shaU  be  entitled  to  a  lease  of  such  lands 
without  competitive  bidding.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  at  any  time  with- 
in one  hundred  and  eighty  days  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 

"(a)  with  respect  to  all  lands  which 
were  on  January  1,  1965,  subject  to  valid 
leases  or  permits  issued  imder  tlie  Min- 
eiul  Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920,  as 
amended  (30  UjS.C.  181.  etseq.) ,  or  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acqiured 
Lands,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  351-358) , 
or  to  valid  mining  claims  filed  on  or  prior 
to  January  1,  1965,  the  lessees  or  per- 
mittees or  claimants  who  are  qualified  to 
hold  geotheiinal  leases  shall  have  the 
right  to  convert  such  leases  or  peiinits  or 
claims  to  geothermal  leases  covering  the 
same  lands:  and 

"(b)  with  respect  to  all  lands  which 
were  on  January  1,  1965,  the  subject  ot 
applications  for  leases  or  permits  under 
the  above  Acts,  the  applicants  may  con- 
vert their  applications  to  applications  for 
geothermal  leases  having  priorities  dat- 
ing from  the  time  of  filing  of  such  appli- 
cations under  such  Acts.";  on  page  10, 
line  5.  after  the  word  "minerals",  to 
strike  out  "extracted  or  produced  imder 
the  lease"  and  insert  "derived  from  pro- 
duction under  the  lease  and  sold  or 
utilized  by  the  lessee";  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  "than",  to  strike  out  "50  cents" 
and  insert  "♦!";  and.  to  Une  22.  after  the 


word  "of",  to  strike  out  "$1.00"  and  in- 
sert "$2";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  etiacrcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  at  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary  I.  may  Issue  leases 
t'or  the  development  and  uililzatlon  of  geo- 
thermal steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources  (1)  In  lantls  admtnlstered  by  him. 
and  (2)  In  any  national  forest  or  other  lands 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  the  Forest  Service  whether 
wlthdra-wn  or  acquired,  subject  to  section  4 
hereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  shall  be 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  geo- 
thermal steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources  shall  Include  all  fluid  products  of 
geothermal  processes,  embracing  steam,  nat- 
urally heated  water  and  brines,  and  any 
mineral  or  other  product  derived  from  any 
of  them.  Including  heat  or  other  energy,  but 
excluding  oil.  hydrocarbon  gas.  and  helium. 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  lands  sought  for  use  or 
development  under  this  Act  have  been  wlth- 
dra-wn. or  were  acquired.  In  aid  of  a  function 
of  a  Federal  depa.-tment  or  agency  other 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  may  Issue  leases  -under  this  Act 
only  with  the  consent  of,  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by.  such  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  insure  the  adequate  utilization  of 
the  lands  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  administered,  or  for  which  thev  were 
acquired. 

Sic.  5.  Leases  under  this  Act  mav  be  Issued 
only  to  citizens  of  tile  United  States,  associa- 
tions of  such  citizens,  or  corporations  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  thereof,  or  to  governmentaj 
units,  including,  without  limitation,  munici- 
palities. 

Sec,  6.  Administration  of  this  Act  shall 
be  under  the  principles  of  multiple  use  of 
public  lands  and  resotirces.  and  shall  allow 
coexistence  of  other  leases  of  the  same  lands 
for  deposit.^  of  other  minerals  under  appli- 
cable laws,  and  the  existence  of  lease.>  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  preclude  other  uses  of  the  areas  covered 
thereby.  However,  operations  under  such 
other  leases  or  such  other  uses  shall  not 
unreasonably  Interfere  with  or  endanger 
operations  under  any  lea^e  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  nor  shall  operations  under  leases 
Iseued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  unreasonably  Interfere  with  or  endanger 
operations  under  any  lease,  claim,  or  permit 
issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Act.  Nor  shall  this  Act  be  construed 
as  superseding  the  authority  which  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  h.ts 
with  respect  to  the  management,  protection, 
and  utilization  of  the  Federal  lands  and 
resources  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

Sec,  7.  Where  the  production,  use.  or  con- 
version of  geothermal  energy  through  the 
medium  of  geothermsJ  ete&m  Is  also  suscep- 
tible of  producing  ot'ner  valuable  products 
and  minerals  Incidental  thereto,  substantial 
beneficial  use  of  production  of  such  byprod- 
ucts shall  be  required,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary in  Individual  circumstances  may  mod- 
ify or  waive  this  requirement  in  the  Interests 
of  conversion  of  natural  resources  or  for 
other  reasons  satisfactory  to  him.  and  ex- 
cept that  In  no  case  shall  the  use  or  produc- 
tion of  such  byproducts  be  permitted  other 
than  by  the  holder  of  preexisting  leases, 
claims,  and  permits  whenever  the  same  or 
similar  byproducts  are  being  produced  on 
the  same  land  under  other  leases,  claims,  or 
permits  granted  previously. 

Sec  8  Leaiies  under  this  Act  shsJ]  b«  for 
a  primary  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  so  long 
thereafter   as   geothermal   steam   or   energy 
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15  produced  or  utilized  In  commercial  quaa- 
iliies.  Any  lease  Issued  under  this  section 
for  land  on  which,  or  for  which  under  an 
approved  cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  devel- 
opment or  operation,  actual  drilling  opera- 
tions were  commenced  prior  to  the  end  of 
its  pr.mary  term  and  are  being  diligently 
prosecuted  at  that  time  shall  be  extended 
for  five  years  and  so  long  thereafter  as  geo- 
thermal  steara  or  energy  Is  produced  or 
utilized  In  commercial  quantities.  Leases 
which  have  extended  by  reason  of  produc- 
tion, and  have  been  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  Incapable  of  further  commercial 
prtxluctlon  or  utilization  of  energy  from 
geothermaJ  steam,  may  be  further  extended 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  from 
the  date  of  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  leasehold  has  become  nonproductive 
of  geotherma-  energy,  but  only  for  so  long 
as  one  or  more  valuable  byproducts  of  geo- 
thermal  production  are  produced  In  commei- 
clol  quantities. 

If  such  subsisting  valuable  bj-products  are 
leasable  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25.  1920,  as  amended  i30  U.S.C. 
181,  ec  seq.l,  or  under  tiie  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands  i  30  US  C.  351-358). 
and  the  leasehold  is  primarily  valuable  for 
the  production  thereof,  the  leasee  shall  be 
entitled  to  convert  his  geolhermal  lease  to  a 
mineral  lease  under  such  appropriate  Act 
upon  application  within  the  period  of  lease 
extension  by  reason  of  byproduct  production. 

Sec.  9.  Leases  under  this  Act  shall  em- 
brace a  reasonably  compact  area  of  not  less 
than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  and  not 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  except  where  occasioned  by  an 
irregular  subdivision  or  by  irregular  subdivi- 
sions. No  person,  a.isociatlon.  or  corporation 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act.  shall 
take.  hold.  own.  or  control  at  one  time, 
whether  acquired  directly  from  the  Secretary 
under  this  .^.ct  or  otherwise,  any  direct  or  In- 
dirf  ct  interest  In  Federal  geothermal  teases  in 
any  one  State  exceeding  fifty-one  thousand 
two  hundred  acres.  At  any  tune  after  fifteen 
y  years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary,  after  public  hearings,  may  reduce 
the  aforesaid  maximum  holding  by  regula- 
tion. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  regulations  may  include,  with- 
out limitation,  provisions  for  (at  the  preven- 
tion of  waste,  lb)  development  and  conser- 
vation of  gec.hcrmal  and  other  natural 
resources,  ( c )  the  protection  of  the  public 
Interest,  id)  assignment,  segregation,  exten- 
sion of  terms,  relinquishment  of  leases,  de- 
velopment contracts,  unitization,  pooling, 
and  drilling  agreements,  (e)  compensatory 
royalty  agreements,  suspension  of  operations 
or  production,  and  suspension  or  reduction 
of  rentals  or  royalties,  if)  the  BUng  of  surety 
bonds  to  assure  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  lease  and  to  protect  surface  use  and 
resources,  (g)  use  of  the  surface  by  lessee 
of  the  lands  embraced  In  his  lease,  and  ih) 
the  maintenance  by  the  lessee  of  an  active 
development  program. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  properly  conserv- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  any  geothermal 
pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part  thereof. 
lessees  thereof  and  their  representatives  may 
unite  with  each  other,  or  Jointly  or  sepa- 
rately with  others,  in  collectively  adopting 
and  operating  under  a  cooperative  or  unit 
plan  of  development  or  operation  of  such 
pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part  thereof, 
whenever  determined  and  certified  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  or  advisable  in 
the  public  Interest.  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorlssed.  In  his  discretion,  with  the  consent 
of  the  holders  of  leases  Involved,  to  establish, 
alter,  change,  or  revoke  such  leases  and  to 
make  such  regulations  with  reference  to 
such  leases,  with  like  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  lessees.  In  connection  with  the  In- 


stitution and  operation  of  any  such  coopera- 
tive or  unit  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  secure  reasonable  protection  of 
the  public  interest.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide that  geothermal  leases  shall  contain  a 
provision  requiring  the  lessee  to  operate 
under  such  a  reasonable  cooperative  or  unit 
plan,  and  he  may  prescribe  such  a  plan  un- 
der which  such  lessee  shall  operate,  which 
shall  adequately  protect  the  rights  of  all 
parties  In  Interest,  including  the  United 
States,  Any  such  plan  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  provide  for  vesting  in 
the  Secretary  or  any  other  person,  com- 
mittee, or  agency  of  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments  designated  therein,  authority 
to  alter  or  modify  from  time  to  time  the  rate 
of  prospecting  and  development  and  the 
quantity  and  rate  of  production  under  such 
plan.  AH  leases  operated  under  any  such 
plan  approved  or  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  excepted  in  determining  holdings 
or  control  for  the  purposes  of  section  9  of 
this  Act. 

When  separate  tracts  cannot  be  Independ- 
ently developed  and  operated  in  conformity 
with  an  established  well-spacing  or  devel- 
opment program,  any  lease,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  may  be  pooled  with  other  lands, 
whether  or  not  owned  by  the  United  States, 
under  a  communltizallon  or  drilling  agree- 
ment providing  for  an  apportionment  of 
production  or  royalties  among  the  separate 
tracts  of  land  comprising  the  drilling  or 
spacing  unit  when  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  and  op- 
erations or  production  pursuant  to  such  an 
agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  operations 
or  production  as  to  each  lease  committed 
thereto. 

The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized,  on 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  ap- 
prove operating,  drilling,  or  development 
contracts  made  by  one  or  more  lessees  of 
geothermal  leases,  with  one  or  more  persons, 
associations,  or  corporations  whenever.  In 
his  discretion,  the  conservation  of  natural 
products  or  the  public  convenience  or  ne- 
cessity may  require  or  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  may  be  best  subserved  thereby. 
Ail  leases  operated  under  such  approved  op- 
erating, drilling,  or  development  contracts, 
and  Interests  thereunder,  shall  be  excepted 
In  determining  holdings  or  control  under 
section  9  of  this  Act. 

Sec  11.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections ia)  and  (bl  hereof.  If  the  lands  to 
be  leased  under  this  Act  are  within  any 
known  geological  structure  of  a  geothermal 
resources  field,  they  shall  be  leased  to  the 
highest  responsible  qualified  bidder  by  com- 
petitive bidding  under  regulations  to  be 
formulated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
If  the  lands  to  bo  leased  are  not  within  any 
known  geological  structure  of  a  geothermal 
resources  field,  the  qualified  person  first 
making  application  for  the  lease  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  lease  of  such  lands  without 
competitive  bidding.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  at  any  time  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  act: 

(tt>  with  respect  to  ail  lands  which  were 
on  January  1.  1965.  subject  to  valid  leases 
or  permits  Issued  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended  (30 
O.SC-  181.  et  seq),  or  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands,  as  amended 
( 30  U  S.C.  351-358) ,  or  to  valid  mining  claims 
filed  on  or  prior  to  January  1.  1965.  the 
lessees  or  permittees  or  claimants  who  are 
qualified  to  hold  geothermal  leases  shall  have 
the  right  to  convert  such  leases  or  permits 
or  cJalms  to  geothermal  leases  covering  the 
same  lands:  and 

i  b  1  with  respect  to  all  lands  which  were 
on  January  1.  1965.  the  subject  of  applica- 
tions for  leases  or  permits  under  the  above 
Acts,  the  applicants  may  convert  their  ap- 
plications to  applications  for  geothermal 
leases  having  priorities  dating  from  the  time 


of  filing  of  such  applications  under  sucli 
AcU. 

The  conversion  of  leases,  permits,  and  mining 
claims  and  applications  for  leases  and  per- 
mits shall  be  accomplished  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

SEC.  12  Leases  issued  under  this  Act  will 
provide  for: 

In)  a  royalty  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  or  value  of  steam,  or  any  other  form 
of  heat  or  energy  derived  from  production 
under  the  lease  and  sold  or  utilized  by  the 
lessee: 

lb)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  5  per  ceutuir. 
of  the  value  of  minerals  derived  from  pro- 
duction under  the  lease  and  sold  or  utilized 
by  the  lessee:  except  that  as  to  any  mineral 
enumerated  in  section  1  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  26.  1920.  as  amended 
1 30  use.  181).  the  minimum  rate  of  royalty 
for  such  mineral  shall  be  as  provided  in  that 
Act  and  the  maximum  rate  of  royalty  for 
such  mineral  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
royalty  payable  upon  It  under  any  leofe 
executed  pursuant  to  that  Act: 

!c)  pa^Thent  in  advance  of  an  anrivial 
rental  of  not  less  than  81  per  acre  or  frac- 
tion thereof  for  each  year  of  the  lease.  If 
there  la  no  well  on  the  leased  lands  capable 
of  producing  geothermal  resources  in  com- 
mercia!  quantities,  the  failure  to  pay  rental 
on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  shall  ter- 
minate the  lease  by  operation  of  law; 

id)  a  minimum  royalty  of  S2  per  acre  m 
lieu  of  rental  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
each  lease  year  for  each  producing  lease, 
commencing  with  the  lease  year  beginning 
on  or  after  the  commencement  of  produc- 
tion  In  commercial   quantities: 

le)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  roy..!- 
ties  hereunder  the  value  of  any  geotherni,.! 
steam  or  energy  used  by  the  lessee  and  no* 
sold  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secret.irv. 
who  shall  take  into  consideration  the  cost  ot 
exploration  and  production  and  the  economic 
value  of  the  resource  In  terms  of  Its  iiltlma'e 
utilization. 

Sic.  13,  The  holder  of  any  geothermal  lc»?e 
at  any  time  may  make  and  file  in  the  appro- 
priate land  office  a  written  relinquishment  o.' 
all  rights  under  such  lease  or  of  any  lee.il 
subdivision  of  the  area  Included  within  im:\ 
such  lease.  Such  relinquishment  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  dnte  of  Its  filing,  subj' :: 
to  the  continued  obligation  ot  the  lessee  s.nd 
his  surety  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
lease  terms  and  regulations:  (1)  to  mike 
payment  of  all  accrued  rentals  and  royaltif-s, 
(2)  to  place  all  wells  on  the  lands  to  be  reli!.- 
qulshed  In  condition  for  suspension  or  aban- 
donment, and  (3)  to  protect  or  restore  i.".e 
surface  and  surface  resources;  thereupon  the 
lessee  shall  be  released  ot  all  obllgatio;'« 
thereafter  accruing  under  said  lease  with  re- 
spect to  the  lands  relinquished,  but  no  sues 
relinquishment  shall  release  such  lessee  or 
his  bond,  from  any  liability  for  breach  of  my 
obligation  of  the  lease,  other  than  an  otoli-'.'- 
tlon  to  drill,  accrued  at  the  date  ot  the  re- 
linquishment. 

Sec.  14.  Subject  to  the  other  provision?  ■: 
this  Act.  lessees  shall  be  entitled  to  use  i-o 
much  of  the  surface,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary,  for  the  production  iLr.ii 
conservation  of  geothermal  resources. 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  may  waive,  suspend. 
or  reduce  the  rental  or  mlninium  royalty  '.''T 
any  lease  or  portion  thereof  In  the  lnteres:s 
of  conservation  and  to  encourage  'he  gre.iter- 
ultimate  recovery  of  geothermal  resources  ;.' 
he  determines  It  is  necessary  to  promote  de- 
velopment, or  finds  that  the  lease  cannot  re 
successfully  operated  under  the  lease  terms 

Sec  16.  The  Secret,iry.  upon  Lippileation, 
may  siispend  opsMtlons  and  production  ■: ; 
a  producing  lease.  On  his  own  motion,  '.h? 
Secretary.  In  the  Interest  of  conserv.Tt:or 
may  suspend  operations  on  any  lease,  but  ::; 
any  such  ease  he  shall  extend  the  lease  tern"i 
for  the  period  of  any  suspension. 
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SEC  17.  Upon  request  ot  the  Secretary, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall 
lurnlsh  him  with  any  relevant  data  then  In 
Its  possession  or  knowledge  concerning  or 
having  bearing  upon  fair  and  adequate 
charges  to  be  made  for  geothermal  steam  or 
other  form  of  geothermal  energy  produced 
'or  conversion  to  electric  power  or  other 
purposes.  Data  given  to  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  as  confidential  under  law 
shall  not  be  ftirnlshed  In  any  fashion  which 
sh.ill  identify  or  tend  to  Identify  the  business 
entity  whose  acth-itlci  ore  the  subject  of  such 
data,  or  the  person  or  persons  who  furnished 
such  Information. 

Sec.  18.  All  moneys  received  under  this 
Act  from  public  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  In  the  same  manner  as  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Moneys 
received  under  this  Act  from  other  lands 
shiUl  t)e  d!.";po6ed  of  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  receipts  from  such  lands 

Sec.  19.  Leases  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  violation  of  the  regulations 
or  lease  terms  after  t.hirty  days*  not:ice,  but 
the  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  the 
mutter  if  request  for  the  hearing  is  made  to 
the  Secretary  within  the  thirty-day  period 
after  notice. 

Sec.  20.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  consti- 
tute an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  the 
exemption  from  State  water  laws. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  geother- 
mal steam,  the  natural  underground  de- 
posits of  earth-heated  energy,  is  a  valu- 
able resource  that  has  been  neglected 
much  too  long  In  the  United  States,  Our 
Nation  Is  far  behind  many  others  in  har- 
nessing this  "instant  energy,"  as  I  like 
to  call  It.  The  legislation  before  us.  S. 
1674.  is  designed  specifically  to  correct 
th;s  situation.  I  consider  this  goal 
clearly  vital  to  our  Nation's  orderly  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources. 

The  development  of  geolhermal  steam 
to  generate  electricity,  to  produce  min- 
erals and  to  provide  heat  has  proven  to 
be  coimncrciaUy  feasible  and  extremely 
useful  in  several  countries,  notably  New 
Zealand,  Italy.  Iceland,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet.  despite  an  abundance  of 
underground  steam  deposits  in  this 
country,  there  have  been  only  a  few  pio- 
neer developments,  principally  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  main  problem  in  the  United  States 
haa  been  the  fact  that  most  geothermal 
steam  resources  are  found  on  Federal 
lands,  and  there  are  no  specific  provi- 
sions in' Federal  law  giving  access  w 
them.  This  bill,  which  I  sponsored,  is 
designed  to  correct  that  situation  and  in 
so  doing  to  promote  orderly  and  benefi- 
cial use  of  this  readymade  energy. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  bill  is  the 
product  of  more  than  4  years  of  work  and 
has  benefited  from  the  active  concern  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  members  of  the  Infant  industry 
interested  in  this  resource,  and  the  many 
interested  Senators.  Because  it  deals 
v.ith  a  rplatively  new  and  untried  area 
the  legislati.on  involves  several  unique 
questions.  We  have  borrowed  from  the 
practical  experiences  of  mineral,  oil.  and 
sas  leasing  laws  where  we  could,  but 
many  questions  have  been  unique  in  na- 
ture and  have  required  original  answers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  results  embodied  in 
the  bill  are  fair  and  workable. 
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Under  this  legislation.  Congress  sets 
the  basic  guidelines  for  leasing  public 
lands  for  geothermal  steam  development. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  given  adequate  authority  for 
intelligent  administration  of  the  leases. 
and  private  industry  is  offered  incentive 
and  protection  in  carrying  out  the  devel- 
opment. I  believe  the  result  will  be  a  new 
era  in  resource  development. 

Certainly  there  is  a  great  need  to  de- 
velop this  resource.  Just  as  certainly, 
the  potential  benefits  are  imAense.  This 
energy  that  has  been  wasting  away  for 
countless  centuries  can  bring  low -cost 
power  to  many  areas  of  the  Nation  now 
virtually  isolated  from  our  great  hydro- 
electric projects  It  can  supply  heat  at 
reasonable  cost  in  areas  where  regular 
fuels  to  produce  heat  are  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive. It  can  yield  minerals  that  are 
otherwise  unaccessible  and  it  can  foster  a 
new  industry  that  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  our  expanding  economy. 

The  bUl  has  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  it  has 
enthusiastic  endorsement  from  private 
industry.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  affirm- 
atively on  it  now  so  that  congressional 
action  can  be  completed  as  early  as 
possible. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port, enthusiastically.  S.  1674.  the  much 
needed  authorization  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  leases  for 
the  development  of  geothermal  steam  on 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  geothermal 
steam  is  a  new.  unique,  and  challenging 
industry.  In  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a  greatly  increased  worldwide 
search  for  sources  of  low-cost  energy. 
While  geothermal  deposits  have  been 
utilized  to  create  electrical  power  for 
many  years  in  several  European  coun- 
tries, most  of  the  exploratoiy  activity  in 
the  United  States  has  been  concentrated 
in  my  great  State  of  California.  In  fact, 
the  only  commercial  development  has 
been  established  in  northern  California. 

One  of  our  fine  industrial  concerns  has 
expended  considerable  funds  in  pioneer- 
ing the  harnessing  of  this  steam  for  sale 
to  be  used  to  create  electrical  energy. 
Other  interested  companies  have  like- 
wise made  substantial  investments  in  at- 
tempting to  discover  and  put  to  use  geo- 
thermal steam  deposits,  to  date  only  on 
private  lands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  industry  are  convinced  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  geothermal  resources 
of  the  United  States  are  located  in  the 
public  domain.  At  the  present,  there  are 
no  provisions  in  the  law  by  which  de- 
velopers can  apply  for  and  receive  leases 
for  the  exploration  and  development  of 
these  lands.  There  is  also  no  way  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  utilize  fully 
these  natural  underground  steam-energy 
deposits. 

Some  developers  have  used  the  genera! 
mining  laws  and  filed  placer  mining 
claims  because  of  the  assorted  byprod- 
ucts and  valuable  minerals  that  are 
sometimes  found  suspended  in  the  steam. 
Other  have  filed  oil  end  gas  leases  un- 
der the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  not  to  de- 
velop oil  and  gas  but  to  explore  and  de- 


velop geothermal  energy.  Neither  of 
these  methods  has  led  to  the  orderly 
disposition  of  geothermal  steam  and  as- 
sociated geothermal  resources  luider  ba- 
sic principles  of  public  land  management 
and  consei'vation 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  this  con- 
fusion must  be  corrected.  I  salute  my 
able  colleague  from  Nevada,  Senator  Bi- 
ble, who,  after  more  than  4  years  of 
study,  research,  and  work,  has  presented 
to  us  a  bill  which  will  give  the  Secretary 
the  proper  machinery  to  develop  the  sub- 
stantial potential  that  underlies  our  pub- 
lic lands. 

Under  the  terms  of  S.  1674,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  now  be  able 
to  enter  into  leases,  following  .specific 
guideUnes  established  by  Congress: 
standards  which  will  allow  the  develop- 
ment on  our  public  domain  of  what 
some  geologists  believe  may  be  geother- 
mal deposits  which  may  constitute  an 
inexhaustible  form  of  electrical  energy. 
We  will  now  be  able  to  realize  an  effective 
and  economic  long-run  development  of 
this  vast  and  valuable  resource. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  Senate  to  enact 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Let's  Tap  Na- 
ture's Steam  Plants."  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  and  published  in  the  maga- 
zine Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  for 
August  19,  1965. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly. 

Aug.  19.  19651 

Let's  Tap  Nature's  Steamplsnts 

I  By  the  Honorable  Alan  BmLE,  U.S.  Senator 

from  Nevada  i 

INOTE. — Why  are  we.  in  this  country,  wast- 
ing a  valuable  natural  resource  by  falling  to 
develop  commercially  the  Instant  ener^  pro- 
i-lded  by  geothermal  steam  deposits?  Legis- 
lation is  now  being  advocated  to  protect  both 
the  public  Interest  and  encotirace  private  In- 
dustry to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  exploitation 
of  this  source  of  energy,  i 

Mother  Nature  does  a  pretty  good  Job  of 
supplying  man's  industrial  needs.  The  earth 
abounds  In  most  raw  materials  for  industry 
and  in  the  fuel  energy  to  put  these  material's 
to  work  for  us.  Rarely,  however,  it  Mother 
Nature  so  obliging  as  she  is  with  geothermal 
steam. 

By  providing  geothermal  steam  deposits, 
she  has  served  up  a  prepared  dish  of  energy. 
And  she  tosses  in  a  side  order  of  %-aluabie 
minerals  to  boot.  It  does  not  have  to  be  con- 
verted, refined,  or  transported.  It  Is  pre- 
cooked energy,  ready  to  produce. 

On  top  of  all  this,  geothermal  steam  Is  not 
very  difficult  to  find.  In  many  areas  of  our 
Nation,  principally  in  the  West,  these  natural 
underground  steam  deix)fiits  signal  their  lo- 
cations With  white  plumes  of  steam  bubbling 
from  springs.  Colncldentally,  iKey  are  often 
found  in  areas  which  have  no  other  readily 
available  sources  of  energy. 

If  nature  wants  to  be  so  generous  and 
obliging  with  geothermal  steam,  why  hasn  t 
man  taken  advantage  of  her  Eitt'  He  has 
been  Ingenious  In  other  areas  but  his  efforts 
to  date  in  geothermal  steam  have  been  ex- 
tremely limited,  despite  the  f-act  that  com- 
mercial feasibility  has  been  proven. 

Actually,  several  problems  have  impeded 
the  development  of  geothermal  steam.  The 
process  of  harnessing  this  energy  Is  not  quite 
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so  simple  as  I  may  have  Implied,  for  one 
thing.  For  another,  the  ln.?tant  energy  ben- 
efit ot  this  resource  can  be  .is  much  a  problem 
as  It  Is  a  blessing.  However,  the  biggest  sin- 
gle stumbling  block  la  the  U.S.  Government. 
Legislation  to  remove  this  stumbling  block 
necessarily  has  to  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness In  any  major  program  to  develop  natural 
steam.  This  Is  why  I  have  taken  so  active 
an  Interest  In  the  problem. 

If  Uncle  Sam  can  become  a  helper  in5;tead 
of  a  hlnderer.  I  am  confident  other  problems 
associated  with  geothermal  steam  develop- 
ment can  be  quickly  solved.  The  benefits  of 
this  energy  resource.  I  think,  are  obvious. 
The  potential  Is  boundless.  The  advantages 
iire  enormous. 

What  Is  geothermal  steam,  exactly?  And 
why  Is  Uncle  Sam  so  Involved  In  what  Is 
and  should  be  a  private  enterprise  develop- 
ment field? 

Geothermal  energy  Is.  quite  literally  earth- 
heat  energy.  It  Is  commonly  known  but 
often  forgotten  that  the  earth  Is  considerably 
hotter  wUhln  than  It  Is  without.  This  differ- 
ence in  temperature  causes  heat  to  flow  to 
the  siu'f.-ice  where  It  Is  dissipated  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

'WrtJcn  ground  water  Is  heated  by  a  body  of 
hot  residual  volcanic  rcn:k  at  relatively  shal- 
low depth  It  rises  rapidly,  following  cracks 
and  fissures.  Old  Faithful  Geyser  In  Yellow- 
stone Natlon.ll  Park  Is  a  more  spectacular  ex- 
ample of  this  condition.  Geysers  are  uncom- 
mon enough  to  be  curiosities,  but  geother- 
mal steam  is  actually  widespread  and  much 
more  abund.\nt  than  Is  commonly  realized. 

The  new  geology  of  Nevada  and  Callfornl.i 
makes  areas  of  these  States  particularly 
promising  for  the  development  of  this  latent 
energy.  Yet  we  are  only  beginning  to  real- 
ize thi;  potential  of  geothermal  ste.am  as  a 
power  and  mineral  source. 

COMMERCIM,  orVlXOPMENT  13  FEASIBLE 

When  1  ssid  the  development  of  geother- 
mal steam  na>  already  been  demonstrated 
to  be  commercially  fenstble.  I  referred  to 
projects  In  Italy  and  New  Zealand  as  well 
as  In  our  own  country  This  background 
was  brought  out  during  Initial  hearings  on 
my  geothermal  steam  btU  before  the  Senate 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Mines.  Mineral';. 
and  Fuels  In  1963  It  was  in  Italy.  In  fact, 
that  geothermal  steam  was  first  ixsed  for 
generating  pnwer  A  hot  spring  area  near 
Florence,  long  u^ed  as  a  health  resort,  was 
converted  to  power  production  In  the  lata 
1930's  Bef'-ire  World  War  IT  It  was  produe- 
Inff  tnnie  ii.Kinoo  icllowntts  of  electric  power. 
T"joBe  powerplarls  were  rlestroyed  by  the 
Germr.ns  during  the  wor;  but  they  were  re- 
built and  ^t.'-w  produce  mnre  than  300.000 
kllowri't*  frr-m  54  penerating  units  A 
flouriifHnc;  rhemlrnl  Indtt^iry.  mainly  In 
hor.-'M  T>'.^f'ir-»»  tin*  nl*»(i  rifvi'iojied  Irrjtn  these 
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sers  and  in  several  other  areas.  Including  my 
own  State  of  Nevada.  One  result  has  been 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  first 
geothermal  steam  powerplant  In  the  Nation 
at  Big  Geysers.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
has  Just  recently  completed  Its  second  power- 
plant  at  this  location,  and  the  total  power 
production  Is  fixed  at  about  28.000  kilowatts. 
Representatives  of  the  Industry  call  the 
venture  "eminently  successful  both  techni- 
c?Uy  and  economically." 

Drilling  has  also  disclosed  commercial 
quantities  of  geothermal  steam  at  Brady  Hot 
Springs.  Steamboat  Hot  Springs,  and  Beo- 
wawe  In  Nevada  and  at  Casa  Diablo,  Calif. 
The  most  dramatic.  It  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant, development,  however,  has  been  In  the 
Salton  Sea  region  of  southern  California — 
oddly  enough  an  area  that  had  few  surface 
manifestations  of  underground  steam. 

Relatively  deep  drilling  on  private  lands 
In  this  region  not  only  brought  in  large 
volumes  of  steam  but  tapped  boiling  brines 
rich  In  chemicals  which  have  commercial 
Importance.  Installation  of  a  pilot  plant  to 
refine  the  chemicals  followed,  and  It  was  in- 
dicated that  the  chemicals  produced  from 
this  venture  might  exceed  the  value  ot  the 
steam  that  led   to  the  original  Investment. 

It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the 
presence  of  water  and  minerals  in  steam  can 
be  a  problem  as  well  as  a  blessing.  Corrosive 
elements  in  some  natural  steam  deposits 
can  render  them  commercially  useless  In 
some  Instances,  or  at  least  make  It  difficult 
to  deliver  the  energy  at  a  reasonable  expense. 

THE    COVEKNMENT    IS   «   STtJMBLING    BLOCK 

The  Federal  Government  Is  Involved  in  this 
promising  field  because  the  bulk  of  geo- 
thermal steam  deposits  Is  located  on  the  pub- 
lic domain.  And  while  there  are  ample  pro- 
visions to  lease  Federal  lands  for  mining  or 
for  oil  and  gas  production,  none  exist  for 
geothermal  steam  development. 

Limited  attempts  to  explore  or  develop 
natural  steam  on  public  lands  so  far  have 
been  under  the  existing  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  or  by  staking  mining  claims.  However, 
without  the  protection  of  specific  legisla- 
tion there  has  been  an  understandable  reluc- 
tance in  private  Industry  to  invest  to  any 
significant  degree  In  any  pioneer  project. 

The  problem  of  writing  effective  laws  to 
encourage  development  Is  much  like  geo- 
thermal steam  itself — U  looks  quite  simple 
on  the  stuface.  but  It  becomes  complex  when 
you  dig  Into  It. 

In  plumbing  the  geothermlc  depths  In 
Congress,  we  have  had  the  question  of 
whether  to  amend  existing  mineral  leasing 
or  mining  patent  laws  or  whether  to  write  a 
new  act.  Is  steam  to  be  considered  water? 
Gas?     Mlnera? 

That  Is  Just  the  beginning  to  the  ques- 
tions, for  this  Is  a  pioneer  field  for  the 
Federal  Oovernmcnt  as  well  as  for  Industry. 
Wc  must  alsi)  attempt  to  determine  what 
l«  n  "f.ilr  and  reasonable"  rent  and  royalty. 
We  need  to  decide  the  size  and  terms  of 
le.iu's  and  how  best  to  make  them  available 
tn  pnviiTe  i>i(iu*.frv 

!ti  «T!tlng  the  liiw  does 
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leaseholdlr.gs.    This  also  was  opposed  by  the 
industry. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

I  cannot  say  at  this  point  exactly  what 
final  form  this  Important  legislation  will 
take.  However,  the  bill  I  Introduced  In  the 
current  session  of  Congress  benefited  from 
our  previous  hearings  and  attempts  to  find 
a  Just  and  reasonable  midpoint  in  these 
divergent  approaches. 

I  believe  private  enterprise  needs  and  de- 
serves solid  ground  to  establish  this  new 
Industry.  But  I  also  believe  the  InUrlor 
Department,  which  Is  reponslble  for  admin- 
istering our  public  domain,  must  have  some 
discretion.  Geothermal  steam  Is  too  new 
a  field  for  rigid  laws. 

My  current  bill  recognizes  both^eeds.  It 
does  not  write  a  blank  check  to  the  Interior 
Etepartment.  But  there  is  also  reasonable 
authority  for  administrative  flexibility.  I 
have  tried  to  write  a  law  that  ofl'ers  every 
possible  encouragement  to  Industry.  I  have 
also  tried  to  write  a  law  that  amply  protects 
the  public  Interest,  for  we  cannot  forget  we 
are  dealing  with  the  public  domain. 

Congress  should  spell  out  the  basic  guide- 
lines clearly  and  permanently  In  the  new 
law.  It  should  set  the  acreage  limits  and  fix 
the  terms  of  geothermal  steam  leases.  It 
should  recognl7.e  the  pioneer  nature  of  geo- 
thermal developments  and  give  Industry 
plenty  of  space  with  which  to  explore,  build, 
and  expand. 

Congress  must  also  recognize  that  many 
unforeseen  problems  are  bound  to  arise  and 
make  certain  the  Interior  Department  has 
ample  authority  to  meet  them.  The  Depart, 
ment  must  be  able  to  enforce  necessary  re- 
source conservation  measures  and  to  help 
keep  development  in  a  constructive  and 
beneficial  channel.  It  must  be  able  to  see 
that  public  lands  taken  for  geothermal  steam 
development  arc.  Indeed,  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Finally,  both  Congress  and  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Industry  must  recognize 
and  respect  the  multiple-use  concept  for 
public  lands.  And  they  must  observe  and  re- 
spect State  w.itcr  laws  and  local  Interests. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  prmciples  can 
be  followed  and  that  the  many  questions 
raised  by  the  development  of  geothermal 
steam  on  public  lands  can  be  settled.  They 
are  minor  when  compared  with  the  potential 
benefits  to  be  realized  by  both  the  public 
and  private  Industry. 

Nature's  steamplants  have  been  built  and 
operated  for  many,  many  years.  It  la  time 
we  begin  to  use  them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1674)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  IhL-  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
molloii  on  the  tabic. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
attteod  to 

Mi     MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 

unk  unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed 
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tive  agencies  are  In  support  of  the  purposes 
and  Intent  of  the  measure. 

BACKGROUND    AND  PUHI>OSE 

s.  1674.  which  Is  sponsored  by  Senator 
BIBLE,  of  Nevada,  would  open  to  development 
by  private  enterprise  an  untapped  natural 
resource  of  the  publicly  owned  lands  of  the 
tjulted  States,  providing  new  sources  of  elec- 
trical energy  and  new  sources  of  minerals. 
This  resource  is  geothermal  steam  and  as- 
sociated geothermal  resources. 

Although  geothermal  deposits  are  known 
to  exist  in  a  niunber  of  places  in  the  public- 
lands  States,  there  is  presently  no  authority 
tmder  Federal  law  for  their  development. 
S.  1674  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  lease  these  deposits  under  speci- 
fied conditions  and  guidelines,  making  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  new  industries 
and  bringing  additional  revenues  into  local. 
State,  and  Federal  treasuries. 

S.  1674  is  based  In  large  port  on  S.  883 
of  the  88th  Congress,  also  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Bible.  This  latter  measure  was  reported 
favorably  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  after  extensive  hearings,  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  21,  1864.  How- 
ever, the  House  failed  to  act  on  the  Senate 
passed  bill. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  resources 
and  uses  of  geothermal  steam  have  been  only 
slightly  explored,  particularly  on  the  public 
domain,  enough  is  known  from  experience 
on  privately  owned  lands  and  from  opera- 
tions In  other  countries  to  warrant  encour- 
agement for  further  development.  Of  ap- 
parent primary  Importance  at  this  time  Is 
the  use  of  the  superheated  pressiulzed  ground 
waters  for  the  production  of  electric  energy. 
But  also  In  a  number  of  locations  these 
waters  from  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth  are  known  to  contain  valuable  min- 
erals, such  as  lithium,  gold,  silver,  rare 
metals,  and  mineral  salts,  which  are  re- 
coverable. 

In  the  United  States  a  geothermal  steam 
electric  generating  plant  and  tronsmlsslon 
company  has  been  In  successful  operation 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  Is  a  privately 
operated  development  In  Sonoma  County. 
Calif.,  at  which  Magma  Power  Co..  operating 
In  association  with  Thermal  Power  Co..  pro- 
duces power  from  geothermal  steam  and  sells 
It  to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Produc- 
tion of  electric  power  from  geothermal  steam 
also  has  proved  commercially  feasible  and 
Is  in  operation  at  installatlcns  In  other 
countries,  notably  Italy.  New  Zealand,  and 
IceKind. 

In  petus  for  the  legislation  has  come  both 
from  the  executive  branch  and  from  poten- 
tial ievelopers  who  have .  endeavored  to 
obtnin  access  to  the  geothermal  resources 
of  the  public  domain  under  other  provisions 
of  Federal  law.  notably  the  mining  law  of 
1873,  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  would  protect  the  en- 
terprise and  Investment  of  money  and  time 
of  such   persons. 

THE  COMMinTE   AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  .imended  S.  1674  to 
ccmpiy.  In  part,  with  the  substance  of  the 
teconimendatlons  of  the  Department  of  the 
Int<Tii)r  set  forth  In  the  draft  legislation 
:.'«:. imllted  by  executive  communication  of 
■'iii?  21.  IOCS.  Also  adopted  were  several  of 
the  -ugpestlons  made  in  the  hc^irlngs  by 
i;"-Itf-,men  for  various  segments  of  private 
Iml'niry  Interested  In  development  of  geo- 
t>'i'*!n,il   rcsntirres. 

•  nr\i      :i  h  amehdnient  Is  on   page  3. 

'    cU'iii    UiAt  llie   holders   of 

•  t>.iiM]  unite  lbl«  art  ibsll 
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of  the  resources  covered  by  his  lease.  Ab- 
sent this  exception.  If  geothermal  leases 
were  granted  on  lands  already  subject  to 
mining  claims  or  a  lease  Issued  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  the  language  of  section 
7  would  obligate  the  geothermal  lessee  to 
recover  byproducts  which  were  already  being 
produced  by  the  mining  law  claimant  or 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  lessee.  Thus,  two  or 
more  holders  of  rights  might  be.  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  m  conflict  and  competition  on 
the  same  tract  of  publicly  owned  land. 

On  page  5.  lines  8-10.  the  committee  re- 
duced the  number  of  acres  any  one  indi- 
vidual, association,  or  corporation  may  hold 
under  geothermal  steam  lease  In  any  State 
to  51.200  acres  from  the  100.000-acre  limita- 
tion In  the  measure  as  Introduced. 

The  amendments  to  section  11.  page  8.  be- 
ginning line  7,  set  forth  the  committee's 
compromise  between  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  would 
make  all  geothermal  leasing  subject  to  com- 
petitive leasing,  and  the  original  bill.  That 
is.  the  committee  followed,  in  substance,  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  with 
respect  to  oil  and  gas  by  making  lands 
within  a  geological  structure  knovi-n  to  be 
valuable  for  geothermal  resources  subject  to 
competitive  bidding,  while  providing  that 
"wildcat  lands"  shall  be  available  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  to  the  first  qualified  applicant. 

The  committee  Is  informed  that  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  Is  qualified  to  determine. 
on  scientific  and  technical  criteria,  what  Is 
a  "known  geologic  structure  of  a  geothermal 
resources  field."  The  committee  expects  that 
the  Secretary  will  adopt  regulations  based  on 
such  criteria  which  will  afford  stability  and 
certainty  to  the  Infant  geothermal  Industry. 
In  this  connection,  the  committee  reem- 
phasizes  the  legislative  Intent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  encourage,  in 
every  way  possible,  the  development  of  the 
geothermal  resources  of  the  publicly  owned 
lands,  and  should  not  Impose  upon  small  In- 
dependent operators  the  expenses  and  biir- 
dens  of  competitive  bidding  or  other  restric- 
tions except  where  necessary  to  prevent  a 
patent  "windfall"  of  publicly  owned  re- 
sources. 

Also  to  section  11  the  committee  has  added 
the  "grandfather  clause"  amendment  under 
which  persons  who,  as  of  January  1.  1965. 
were  holders  of  valid  mineral  leases  or  claims 
under  the  mining  law  could  convert  such 
leases  or  claims  within  a  period  of  6  months 
to  geothermal  leases  under  this  act.  In  addi- 
tional, applicants  for  mineral  leases  or  per- 
mits could  convert  their  applications  to  ap- 
plications for  geothermal  leases.  These 
"grandfather"  rights  are  Intended  to  apply 
to  leases,  claims,  or  permits  on  both  known 
and  wildcat  structures. 

This  omcndment  Is  In  accord  with  the  com- 
mittee's conviction  that  persons  and  groups 
who  have  Invested  money  and  time  In  devel- 
oping, or  in  taking  preliminary  steps  toward 
developing  geothermal  resources  should  have 
their  enterprise  and  Investment  protected. 
Such  persons,  the  committee  believes,  have 
equities,  at  least,  that  should  be  recognized. 
On  pages  9  and  10.  section  12  has  been 
amended  to  Increase  rentals  to  not  less  than 
SI  an  acre  per  year  on  nonproducing  leases. 
and  to  «2  an  acre  minimum  royalty  In  lieu  „. 
rental  on  producing  leaseholds. 

OTHta  rsovisioNs  or  bill 
In  addition  to  the  amendments  explained 
above,  other  provisions  of  S.  1574  define  "geo- 
thermal   steum    and    acKoclntcd    geothermal 
re^un-ej."  spccinc.illy  liu-orporate  Int^-j  the 
I  iw  the  ptlnolple  uf  multiple  use.  set  forth 
till,  primirv   te-m   "f  fot'iernuil   lei.nes   1 10 
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With  respect  to  what  lands  are  open  to 
geothermal  leasing,  the  committee  rejected 
a  propo«d  amendment  of  the  Department 
of  the  Irttcrlor  to  exclude  fish  and  wildlife 
lands.  No  evidence  was  presented  showing 
that  gco(hermal  leasing,  under  proper  safe- 
guards. Would  be  Inimical  to  uses  for  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes.  Vast  acreages  In  many 
ot  the  Western  States  have  been  declared, 
by  administrative  flat,  withdrawn  for  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes,  and  to  shut  such  areas 
up  from  the  development  of  any  of  their 
other  resources  seem  unnecessary.  Inequita- 
ble to  the  State  concerned,  and  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  multiple  use. 

COST 

Enactment  of  S.  1674  would  not  require 
any  appreciable  Increases  in  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds.  The  only  costs  would  be  rela- 
tively minor  ones  of  administration,  includ- 
ing surveys  and  determinations  bv  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  geothermal  structures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  would  make  pos- 
sible the  development  of  presentlv  untapped 
nattu-al  resources  of  the  publicly  owned  lands 
of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  the 
foundation  of  new  Industries  bringing  new 
revenues  to  both  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1949 
The  bill  .S.  2064)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  relative  to  tlie  return  of  cer- 
tain alien  property  inte.'-ests  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossod  for  a 
tWrd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
section  216  at  the  end  of  title  II  thereof,  as 
follows: 

"SEC.  216.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  provision  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended. 
any  person— 

•  ( 1 )  who  was  formerly  a  national  of  Bul- 
garia. Hungary,  or  Rumania,  and 

"(2)  who.  as  a  consequence  of  any  law, 
decree,  or  regulation  of  the  nation  of  which 
he  WHS  a  national  discriminating  against  po- 
litical, racial,  or  religious  groups,  at  no  time 
between  December  7,  1941.  and  the  time  when 
such  law.  decree,  or  regulation  was  abrogated 
enjoyed  full  rights  of  citizenship  under  the 
law  of  such  nation,  shall  be  eligible  here- 
under to  receive  the  return  of  his  interest  In 
property  which  was  vested  under  section 
202(a)  hereof  or  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  as  the  property  ot 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  or  Rumania  If  25  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock 
of  such  corporation  was  owned  at  the  date 
of  vesting  by  such  persona  and  nationals  ot 
countries  other  than  Bulgaria.  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania. Germany,  or  Japan,  or  If  such  cor- 
poration was  subjected  after  December  7. 
1941.  under  the  laws  of  Its  country,  to  special 
wartime  meosures  directed  I'.galnst  It  because 
of  the  enemy  or  alleged  enemy  character  of 
some  of  all  of  Its  stockholders;  and  no  cer- 
tificate by  the  Departm»nt  of  State  gi  pro- 
vided under  section  207(c)  hereof  shall  be 
required  for  such  persons 

■(b)  An  Interest  In  prope.-ty  vested  under 
i!ie  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  u 
ronended.  u»  the  property  of  a  corpurvtlon 
otRunlfed  under  the  Uwt  of  Bulgaria  Run- 
C*rT.  '•V  Rumania  staall  b«  tubjaci  to  return 
undn-  subMcUcm  .ni  of  ttiu  M«Uon  only  It 
■  untie*  at  cUla  l<m  Ui*  raturn  ot  any  i 
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so  simple  as  I  may  have  implied,  for  one 
thing.  For  another,  the  Instant  energy  ben- 
efit of  this  resource  can  be  as  much  a  problem 
a«  It  Is  a  blessing.  However,  the  biggest  sin- 
gle Btumbllng  block  Is  the  US.  Government, 
legislation  to  remove  this  stumbling  block 
necessarily  has  to  be  the  first  order  or  busi- 
ness in  any  major  program  to  develop  natural 
steam.  This  is  why  I  have  taken  so  active 
an  Interest  in  the  problem. 

If  Uncle  Sam  can  become  a  helper  Instead 
of  a  hlnderer,  I  am  confident  other  problems 
associated  with  geothermal  steam  develop- 
ment can  be  quickly  solved.  The  beneflts  of 
this  energy  resource.  I  think,  are  obvious. 
The  potential  is  boundless.  The  advantages 
are  enormous- 

What  Is  geothermal  steam,  exactly?  And 
why  Is  Uncle  Sam  so  Involved  in  what  la 
and  should  be  a  private  enterprise  develop- 
ment field? 

Geothermal  energy  Is.  quite  literally  earth- 
heat  energy.  It  Is  commonly  known  but 
often  forgotten  that  the  earth  is  considerably 
hotter  within  than  It  is  without.  This  differ- 
ence in  temperature  causes  heat  to  flow  to 
the  surface  wliere  it  Is  dissipated  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

When  ground  water  Is  heated  by  a  body  of 
hot  residual  volcanic  rock  at  relatively  shal- 
low depth  it  rises  rapidly,  following  crack-s 
and  fissures.  Old  Faithful  Geyser  In  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  Is  a  more  spectacular  ex- 
ample of  this  condition.  Geysers  are  uncom- 
mon enough  to  be  curiosities,  but  geother- 
mal steam  is  actually  widespread  and  much 
more  abundant  than  Is  commonly  realized. 

The  new  geology  of  Nevada  and  Californl.i 
makes  areas  of  these  States  partlcui-arly 
promising  for  the  development  of  this  latent 
energy.  Yet  we  are  only  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  potential  of  geothermal  steam  as  a 
power  and  mineral  source. 

CO«.MERCl/a.  DEVKLOPMEKT  IS  FEASIBIE 

When  1  said  the  development  of  geother- 
mal steam  ha!  already  been  demonstrated 
to  be  commercially  feasible.  I  referred  to 
projects  in  Italy  and  New  Zealand  as  well 
as  Id  our  own  country.  This  background 
was  brought  out  during  Initial  hearings  on 
my  geothermal  steam  bill  before  the  Senat.3 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Mines.  Minerals. 
and  Fuels  in  1963.  It  was  in  Italy,  in  fact, 
that  geothermal  steam  was  first  used  for 
generating  power.  A  hot  spring  area  near 
Florence,  long  used  as  a  health  resort,  was 
converted  to  power  production  In  the  lato 
1930's  Before  World  War  II  it  was  produc- 
ing some  100.000  kilowatts  of  electric  power. 
Those  powerplants  were  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  during  the  war:  but  they  were  re- 
built and  now  produce  more  than  300.000 
kiiowatt.i  from  24  generating  units.  A 
flourishing  chemical  Industry,  mainly  In 
boron  products,  has  also  developed  from  these 
geothermal  steam  resources. 

New  Zealand's  spectacular  geyser  and  fu- 
marole  fields  near  Walrakel  attracted  power 
production  activity  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Yet.  by  1958.  the  government  there  was 
producing  05.000  kilowatts  and  Is  continumg 
to  expand  as  industrial  and  population  de- 
mandi  warrant.  Other  nations,  including 
Ru5si,T.  Iceland.  Japan.  Mexico,  and  the  sev- 
eral Central  and  South  American  countries, 
have  activelv  been  pursuing  the  posslbilitle.'! 
of  geothermal  power  for  several  years.  Pros- 
pects arc  particularly  bright  in  Iceland. 

Efforts  to  harness  geothermal  steam  In  the 
United  States  date  back  to  1924  when  a 
premature  attempt  was  made  to  tap  the 
energy  of  several  shallow  wells  In  Big  Geysers. 
Calif.  There  was  considerable  success,  but 
there  was  also  considerable  opposition  In  the 
form  of  cheap  and  plentiful  hydroelectric 
power  at  that  time. 

Magma  Power  Co..  according  to  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee,  revived  exploration 
and  development  efforts  In  195S  at  Big  Gey- 


sers and  in  several  other  areas.  Including  my 
own  State  of  Nevada.  One  result  has  been 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  first 
geothermal  steam  powerplant  in  the  Nation 
ot  Big  Geysers.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
has  Just  recently  completed  Its  second  power- 
plant  at  this  location,  and  the  total  pow^r 
production  is  fixed  at  about  28,000  kilowatts. 
Representatives  of  the  industry  call  the 
venture  "eminently  successful  both  techni- 
cally and  economically." 

Drilling  has  also  disclosed  commercial 
quantities  of  geothermal  steam  at  Brady  Hot 
Springs.  Steamboat  Hot  Springs,  and  Beo- 
wawe  In  Nevada  and  at  Casa  Diablo.  Calif. 
The  most  dramatic,  it  not  the  most  signifi- 
cant, development,  however,  has  been  In  the 
Salton  Sea  region  ot  southern  California — 
oddly  enough  an  area  that  had  few  surface 
manifestations  of  underground  steam. 

Relatively  deep  drilling  on  private  lands 
In  this  region  not  only  brought  In  large 
voiunies  of  steam  but  tapped  boiling  brines 
rich  In  chemicals  which  have  commercial 
Importance.  Installation  of  a  pilot  plant  to 
refine  the  chemicals  followed,  and  It  was  In- 
dicated that  the  chemicals  produced  from 
this  venture  might  exceed  the  value  of  the 
steam  that  led   to  the  original  Investment. 

It  should  be  noted,  ot  course,  that  the 
presence  ot  water  and  minerals  In  steam  can 
be  a  problem  as  well  as  a  blessing.  Corrosive 
elements  In  some  natural  steam  deposits 
can  render  them  commercially  useless  In 
some  Instances,  or  at  least  make  It  difficult 
to  deliver  the  energy  at  a  reasonable  expense. 

IHE   GOVERNMENT    IS   A   STtnklOLlNG    BLOCK 

The  Federal  Government  Is  Involved  In  this 
promising  field  because  the  bulk  of  geo- 
thermal steam  deposits  Is  located  on  the  pub- 
lic domain.  And  while  there  are  ample  pro- 
visions to  lease  Federal  lands  for  mining  or 
for  oil  and  gas  production,  none  exist  for 
geothermal  steum  development. 

Limited  attempts  to  explore  or  develop 
natural  steam  on  public  lands  so  far  have 
been  under  the  existing  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  or  by  staking  mining  claims.  However, 
without  the  protection  of  specific  legisla- 
tion there  has  been  an  understandable  reluc- 
tance In  private  Industry  to  Invest  to  any 
significant  degree  In  any  pioneer  project. 

The  problem  of  writing  effective  laws  to 
encourage  development  is  much  like  geo- 
thermal steam  Itself*— It  looks  quite  simple 
on  the  surface,  but  It  becomes  complex  when 
you  dig  Into  It. 

In  plumbing  the  geothermlc  depths  In 
Congress,  we  have  had  the  question  of 
whether  to  amend  existing  mineral  leasing 
or  mining  patent  laws  or  whether  to  write  a 
new  act.  Is  steam  to  be  considered  water? 
Gas?     Mineral? 

That  Is  Just  the  beginning  to  the  ques- 
tions, tor  this  Is  a  pioneer  field  for  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  for  Industry. 
We  must  also  attempt  to  determine  what 
Is  a  ""fair  and  reasonable"  rent  and  royalty. 
We  need  to  decide  the  size  and  terms  of 
leases  and  how  best  to  make  them  available 
to  private  Industry. 

One  baste  question  in  WTltlng  the  law  does 
not  Involve  the  resource  Itself  but  a  disagree- 
ment over  Government  philosophy.  It  can 
be  stated  briefly  In  this  manner;  How  many 
of  the  specifics  should  be  written  Into  law 
by  Congress  and  how  many  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  administrative  discretion  of  the 
Interior  Department? 

In  response  to  my  first  geothermal  steam 
bin.  the  Interior  Department  submitted  pro- 
posed amendments  that  are  considered  by 
many  members  ot  the  committee  to  be  a 
blank  check  for  Congress  to  delegate  almoet 
all  authority  In  the  matter  to  the  de^rt- 
ment.  The  Infant  Industry  opposed  this 
because  It  offered  no  firm  future  guld^lnes 
for  sizable  investments. 

The  Department  also  favored  smaller  leasee 
and   tighter  limitations   on   the   extent  of 


leaseholdlngs.    ThU  also  was  opposed  by  the 
industry. 

PnOPOSEC  LEGISLATION 

I  cannot  say  at  this  point  exactly  what 
final  form  tills  Important  legislation  wlU 
take.  However,  the  blU  I  Introduced  In  the 
current  session  of  Congress  benefited  from 
our  previous  hearings  and  attempts  to  find 
a  Just  and  reaiionable  midpoint  In  these 
divergent  approaches. 

I  believe  private  enterprise  needs  a:id  de- 
serves solid  ground  to  establish  this  new 
Industry.  But  I  also  believe  the  Interior 
Department,  which  Is  reponslbte  for  admin- 
istering our  public  domain,  must  have  some 
discretion.  Geothermal  steam  Is  too  new 
a  field  for  rigid  laws. 

My  current  bill  recognizes  both  needs  It 
does  not  write  a  blank  check  to  the  Interior 
Department.  But  there  Is  also  reasonable 
authority  tor  administrative  flexibility.  I 
have  tried  to  write  a  law  that  offers  every 
possible  encouragement  to  Industry.  I  have 
also  tried  to  wTlte  a  law  that  amply  protects 
the  public  Interest,  tor  we  cannot  forget  we 
arc  dealing  with  the  public  domain. 

Congress  should  spell  out  the  boslc  guide- 
lines clearly  and  permanently  In  the  new 
law.  It  should  set  the  acreage  limits  and  fix 
the  terms  of  geothermal  steam  le«ses.  It 
should  recognize  the  pioneer  nature  of  geo- 
thermal developments  and  give  Industry 
plenty  of  space  with  which  to  explore,  build, 
and  expand. 

Congress  must  also  recognize  that  many 
unforeseen  problems  are  bound  to  arise  and 
make  certain  the  Interior  Department  has 
ample  authority  to  meet  them.  The  Depart- 
ment must  be  able  to  enforce  necessary  re- 
source coiiservatlon  measures  and  to  help 
keep  development  in  a  constructive  and 
beneficial  channel,  it  must  be  able  to  see 
that  public  lands  taken  for  geothermal  steam 
development  ore.  Indeed,  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Finally,  both  Congress  and  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  industry  must  recognize 
and  respect  the  multiple-use  concept  tor 
public  lands.  And  they  must  observe  and  re- 
spect State  w.nter  laws  and  local  Interests. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  principles  can 
be  followed  and  that  the  many  questions 
raised  by  the  development  ot  geothermal 
.iteam  on  public  lands  can  be  settled.  They 
are  minor  when  compared  with  the  potential 
benefits  to  be  realized  by  both  the  public 
and  private  Industry. 

Nature's  steamplants  have  been  built  and 
operated  for  many,  many  years.  It  la  time 
we  begin  to  use  them, 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  que.stion  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (S.  1674)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  683),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Action  by  the  committee  In  ordering  S. 
1874.  as  amended,  reported  favorably  after 
public  hearings  was  unanimous.    The  execu- 
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tive  agencies  are  in  support  of  the  purposes 
and  intent  of  the  measure. 

D.\CKCROrND   ANO   PURPOSE 

3.  1674,  Which  Is  sponsored  by  Senator 
Emle.  nf  Nevada,  would  open  to  development 
by  private  enterprise  au  untapped  natural 
rtsoiirce  of  the  publicly  owned  lands  of  the 
United  Slates,  providing  new  so'aroes  of  elec- 
trical energy  and  new  sources  of  minerals. 
T.'-.is  resource  is  geothermal  steam  and  as- 
eociated  geothermal  resources. 

.Although  geothermal  deposits  are  known 
to  exist  in  a  numljer  of  places  in  the  pubhc- 
laads  States,  there  is  presently  no  authority 
under  Federal  law  for  their  development. 
S.  1674  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  lease  these  deposits  under  speci- 
fied conditions  and  guidelines,  making  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  new  Industries 
and  bringing  additional  revenues  into  local. 
Strite.  and  Federal  treasuries. 

S.  1674  Is  based  In  large  part  on  S  883 
of  the  88th  Congress,  also  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ai'-^r  Bible.  This  latter  measure  was  reported 
favorably  with  an  amendment  In  the  nattire 
of  a  substitute  after  extensive  hearings,  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  21.  1064.  How- 
ever, the  House  tailed  to  act  on  the  Senate 
passed  bill. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  resources 
and  uses  of  geothermal  steam  have  been  only 
slightly  explored,  particularly  on  the  public 
domain,  enough  Is  known  from  experience 
on  privately  owned  lands  and  from  opera- 
tions In  other  countries  to  warrant  encour- 
agement for  further  development.  Of  ap- 
parent primary  Importance  at  this  time  Is 
the  use  of  the  superheated  pressurized  ground 
waters  for  the  production  of  electric  energy. 
But  also  In  a  number  of  locations  these 
Waters  from  far  beneath  the  surface  ot  the 
earth  are  known  to  contain  valuable  mln- 
er.il5.  such  as  lithium,  gold,  sliver,  rare 
metals,  and  mineral  salts,  which  are  re- 
coverable. 

In  the  United  States  a  geothermal  steam 
electric  generating  plant  and  transmission 
company  has  been  In  successful  operation 
for  a  number  ot  years.  This  Is  a  privately 
operated  development  In  Sonoma  County, 
C'lltf..  at  which  Magma  Power  Co.,  operating 
In  association  with  Thermal  Power  Co.,  pro- 
duces power  from  geothermal  steam  and  sells 
it  to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Produc- 
tiph  of  electric  power  from  geothermal  steam 
also  has  proved  commercially  feasible  and 
It  in  operation  at  Installations  In  other 
countries,  notably  Italy.  New  Zealand,  and 
Iceland. 

Impetu.s  for  the  legislation  has  come  both 
from  the  executive  branch  and  from  poten- 
Ual  developers  who  have  endeavored  to 
obiBln  access  to  the  geothermal  resources 
of  'he  public  domain  under  other  provisions 
of  Federal  law.  notably  the  mining  law  ot 
1872.  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  ot  1920. 
The  bill,  .-is  omcnded.  would  protect  the  en- 
terprise and  investment  of  money  and  time 
of  such   persons. 

THE   COMMrrTEE   AMQIDMENTS 

The  committee  has  amended  S.  1674  to 
comply,  in  part,  with  the  substance  of  the 
recommendations  ot  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  set  forth  In  the  draft  legislation 
iransmitted  by  executive  communication  of 
J'Jly  21.  1965.  Also  adopted  were  several  ot 
tie  suggestions  made  In  the  hearings  by 
spokesmen  for  various  segments  of  private 
Industry  Interested  In  development  of  geo- 
thermal resources. 

T.-.e  first  such  amendment  Is  on  page  3. 
line  9,  to  make  clear  that  the  holders  of 
ieothermal  leases  Issued  under  this  act  shall 
not  Interfere  unreasonably  with  operations 
already  Initiated  on  a  tract  subject  to  prior 
l^ase,    mining    claim,    or    permit. 

On  line  2.  page  3.  the  committee  has  added 

in  exception  to  the  requirement  In  section 

^  that  a  geothermal  lessee  must  develop  all 
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of  the  resources  covered  by  his  lease.  Ab- 
sent this  exception,  If  geothermal  leases 
were  granted  on  lands  already  subject  to 
mining  claims  or  a  lease  Issued  untler  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  the  language  of  section 
7  would  obligate  the  geothermal  lessee  to 
recover  byproducts  which  were  already  being 
produced  by  the  mining  law  claimant  or 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  lessee.  Thus,  two  or 
more  holders  of  rights  might  be,  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  in  conflict  and  competition  on 
the  same  tract  of  publicly  owned  land. 

On  page  5.  lines  8-10.  the  committee  re- 
duced the  number  of  acres  any  one  indi- 
vidual, association,  or  corporation  may  hold 
under  geothermal  steam  lease  In  any  State 
to  51.200  acres  from  the  lOO.OOO-acre  limita- 
tion In  the  measure  as  Introduced. 

I'he  amendments  to  section  U.  page  8.  be- 
ginning line  7.  set  forth  the  committee's 
compromise  between  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  would 
make  all  geothermal  leasing  subject  to  com- 
petitive leasing,  and  the  original  bill.  That 
Is.  the  committee  followed.  In  substance,  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  with 
respect  to  oil  and  gas  by  making  lands 
within  a  geological  structure  known  to  be 
valuable  for  geothermal  resources  subject  to 
competitive  bidding,  while  providing  that 
"wildcat  lands"  shall  be  available  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  to  the  first  qualified  applicant. 

The  committee  is  Informed  that  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  is  qualified  to  determine, 
on  scientific  and  technical  criteria,  what  Is 
a  "known  geologic  structure  of  a  geothermal 
resources  field."  The  committee  expects  that 
the  Secretary  will  adopt  regulations  based  on 
such  criteria  which  will  afford  stability  and 
certainty  to  the  Infant  geothermal  Industry. 
In  this  coimectlon.  the  committee  reem- 
phaslzes  the  legislative  Intent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  encourage.  In 
every  way  possible,  the  development  of  the 
geothermal  resources  of  the  publicly  owned 
lands,  and  should  not  Impose  upon  small  In- 
dependent operators  the  expenses  and  bur- 
dens ot  competitive  bidding  or  other  restric- 
tions except  where  necessary  to  prevent  B 
patent  "windfall"  of  publicly  owned  re- 
sources. 

Also  to  section  1 1  the  committee  has  added 
the  "grandfather  clause"  amendment  under 
which  persons  who,  as  ot  January  1,  1965, 
were  holders  of  valid  mineral  leases  or  claims 
under  the  mining  law  could  convert  such 
leases  or  claims  within  a  period  of  6  months 
to  geothermal  leases  under  this  act.  In  addi- 
tional, applicants  for  mineral  leases  or  per- 
mits could  convert  their  applications  to  ap- 
plications for  geothermal  leases.  These 
"grandfather"  rights  are  intended  to  apply 
to  leases,  claims,  or  permits  on  both  known 
and  wildcat  structures. 

This  amendment  Is  In  accord  with  the  com- 
mittee's conviction  that  persons  and  groups 
who  have  invested  money  and  time  in  devel- 
oping, or  In  taking  preliminary  steps  toward 
developing  geothermal  resources  should  have 
their  enterprise  and  Investment  protected. 
Such  persons,  the  committee  believes,  have 
equities,  at  least,  that  should  be  recognized. 
On  pages  B  and  10,  section  12  has  been 
amended  to  Increase  rentals  to  not  less  than 
»1  an  acre  per  year  on  nonproduclng  leases, 
and  to  82  an  ocre  minimum  royalty  in  lieu  ^^ 
rental  on  producing  leaseholds. 

OTHER  PR0\^S10NS  OF  BILL 

In  addition  to  the  amendments  explained 
above,  other  provisions  of  S.  1874  define  "geo- 
thermal steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources."  specifically  Incorporate  Into  the 
law  the  principle  of  multiple  use.  sot  forth 
the  primary  term  of  geothermal  leases  (15 
years),  and  authorize  the  promulgation  ot 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  the  act.  Including  the  mainte- 
nance of  active  development  programs  on 
lands  under  geothermal  lease,  and  the  sur- 
face uses  of  the  lands  so  leased. 


With  respect  to  what  lands  are  open  to 
geothermal  leasing,  the  committee  rejected 
a  proposed  amendment  ot  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  exclude  fish  and  wildlife 
lands.  No  evidence  was  presented  showing 
that  geothermal  leasing,  under  proper  safe- 
guards, would  be  Inimical  to  uses  for  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes.  Vast  acreages  In  many 
of  the  Western  States  have  been  declared, 
by  administrative  flat,  withdrawn  for  flsh 
and  wildlife  purposes,  and  to  shut  such  areas 
up  from  the  development  of  any  of  their 
other  resources  seem  unnecessary.  Inequita- 
ble to  the  State  concerned,  and  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  multiple  use. 

COST 

Enactment  of  S.  1674  would  not  require 
any  appreciable  increases  in  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds.  The  only  costs  would  be  rela- 
tively minor  ones  of  administration.  Includ- 
ing surveys  and  determinations  bv  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  geothermal  structures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  would  make  pos- 
sible the  development  ot  presently  untapped 
natvu-al  resources  of  the  publicly  owned  lands 
of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  the 
foundation  of  new  Industries  bringing  new 
revenues  to  both  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAI, 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1949 
The  bUl  (S.  2064)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  relative  to  tlie  return  of  cer- 
tain alien  property  interests  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  ot  1949, 
as  amended.  Is  fiirther  amended  by  adding 
action  216  at  the  end  of  title  n  thereof,  as 
follows; 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  ot  this  Act  or  any  provision  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended, 
any  person — 

■'  ( 1 )  who  was  formerly  a  national  of  Btil- 
garla.  Hungary,  or  Rumania,  and 

"(2)  who.  as  a  consequence  of  any  law, 
decree,  or  regulation  of  the  nation  of  which 
he  was  a  national  discriminating  against  po- 
litical, racial,  or  religious  groups,  at  no  time 
between  December  7. 1941,  and  the  time  when 
such  law.  decree,  or  regulation  was  abrogated 
enjoyed  full  rights  ot  citizenship  under  the 
law  of  such  nation,  shall  be  eligible  here- 
under to  receive  the  return  of  his  Interest  In 
property  which  was  vested  under  section 
202(a)  hereof  or  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  as  the  property  of 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  or  Rumania  if  35  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  ' 
ot  such  corporation  was  owned  at  the  date 
of  vesting  by  such  persona  and  nationals  of 
countries  other  than  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, Germany,  or  Japan,  or  if  such  cor- 
poration was  subjected  after  December  7, 
1941,  under  the  laws  of  Its  country,  to  special 
wartime  measures  directed  against  It  because 
ot  the  enemy  or  alleged  enemy  character  of 
some  of  all  of  Its  stockholders:  and  no  cer- 
tificate by  the  Department  ot  State  as  pro- 
vided under  section  207(c)  hereof  shall  be 
required  tor  such  persons. 

"(b)  An  Interest  In  property  vested  under 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended,  as  the  property  of  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  ot  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, or  Rumania  shall  be  subject  to  return 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  If 
a  notice  of  claim  for  the  rettirn  of  anv  such 
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inierest  has  been  timely  filed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  33  of  that  Act.  In  the 
event  such  Interest  has  been  liquidated  and 
the  net  proceeds  thereof  transferred  to  the 
Bulgnridii  Claims  Fund,  mingarinn  Claims 
Fund,  or  Rumanian  Claims  Fund,  the  net 
proceeds  of  any  other  interest  tnmsferaUle 
but  not  yet  transferred  to  the  same  Fund 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
return  hereunder. 

"lO  Determinations  by  the  designee  of 
the  President  or  any  other  officer  or  agency 
with  respect  to  claims  under  this  section. 
Including  the  allowance  or  disallowance 
thereof,  shall  be  final  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  any  court." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence. of  section  207(C) 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  The  sole  relief  and  remedy  of  any  per- 
son having  any  claim  to  any  property  vested 
pursuant  to  section  203(a).  except  a  person 
claiming  under  section  316.  shall  be  that  pro- 
vided by  the  terms  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  in  the  event  of  the  liqui- 
dation by  sale  or  otherwise  of  such  property, 
shall  be  limited  to  and  enforced  against  the 
net  proceeds  received  therefrom  and  held  by 
the  designee  of  the  President." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  lo  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port '  No,  684) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BXli 

The  purpose  of  S.  2064  is  to  permit  the 
return  of  indirect  (stockholder)  Interests  In 
certain  enem.y  corporation*  vested  under  title 
II  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  or  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  to  persecutees  normally  barred  from  such 
return  by  reason  of  being  nationals  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  or  Rumania,  which  countries 
were  enemies  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  11.  It  is  identical  to  a  blU  (S. 
2634)  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
May  26.  19S0, 

BACKGROUND 

Title  II  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  deals  with  the  property  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  or  Rumania,  or  any  national 
thereof,  vested  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917,  as  amended,  or  blocked 
under  Executive  Order  8389,  as  amended,  and 
provides  far  tile  vesting  and  liquidation  of 
such  blocked  property  which  Is  not  owned 
directly  by  a  natural  person.  Section  207 
presently  provides  that  a  claim  may  be  filed 
for  the  return  of  property  vested  under  title 
II  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  national  of 
Bulgiirlii,  Hung.iry,  or  Rumania  on  t'le  ef- 
fective date  of  Executive  Order  8389  (March 
4.  1941,  for  Rumania,  and  March  13.  1941.  for 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary).  In  addition,  sec- 
tion 207IC1  provides  for  the  allowance  of 
clturas  by  such  persons  based  on  ownership 
of  shares  of  stoclc  in  a  corporation  whose 
property  was  vested  under  title  II.  if  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  outstanaing  capital  stock 
or  other  proprietary  interest  in  the  corpora- 
tion was  owned  on  the  date  of  vesting  by  na- 
tionals of  countries  other  than  Bulgaria. 
Hungary,  Rumaniii,  Germ;iny,  or  Jap^m. 
However,  section  207(c)  makes  no  similar 
provisions  in  the  case  of  stock  in  such  cor- 
porations which  Is  owned  by  persecutees. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  section  32(a)(2) 
(C)  and  (D)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  vested  property  may  be  returned  to  In- 
dividuals who.  regardless  of  nationality,  were 
persecutees  of  former  enemy  countries,  in- 
cluding Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 
The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  docs  not. 
hoij^ever.  provide  for  the  return  to  such  per- 
secutees or  to  nonenemy  nationals  of  their 


proportionate  share  in  the  vested  assets  of 
enemy  corporations  in  which  they  had  an 
interest. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  therefore,  only 
those  vested  properties  which  were  durectly 
owned  by  persecutees  of  the  former  enemy 
countries  are  returnable  to  these  owners. 
In  other  words,  a  persecutee  docs  not  now 
have  a  right  to  the  return  of  property  If  his 
interest  in  it  is  i.idlrect;  tiiai  Is.  if  it  la  ex- 
pressed through  ownership  of  stock  in  a  cor- 
poration. In  these  circtmistances,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  same  persecutee  could  be 
treated  a*  a  friend  In  the  case  where  his  own- 
ership is  direct  and  as  an  enemy  in  the  case 
where  his  ownership  is  indirect. 

EFFECTS  OF  S.  2064 

S.  2064  would  eliminate  the  Inequity  and 
place  persecutees  with  an  Indirect  (stock- 
holder) interest  in  a  vested  property  in  the 
same  status  as  persecutees  with  a  direct  in- 
terest in  a  vested  property.  Moreover.  It 
would  apply  the  same  principle  whether  the 
property  was  vested  by  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  or  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
The  only  condition,  assuming  that  In  all 
other  respects  the  persecutee's  claim  is  a 
valid  one.  is  that  the  corporation  In  which 
he  had  an  interest  was  at  least  25  percent 
owned  by  persecutees  or  was  treated  as  enemy 
owned  "by  the  Government  of  Bulgaria. 
Hungary,  or  Rumania. 

S.  2064  makes  these  benefits  to  persecutees 
having  Interests  in  property  vested  under 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  such  as 
property  of  Bulgarian.  Hungarian,  and  Ru- 
manian corporations,  contingent  upon  time- 
ly claim  having  been  filed  under  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  should  be  noted  that  In  the  event 
.T  return  Is  to  be  made  to  a  persecutee  of 
one  country  only  funds  held  by  the  OfBce  of 
Allen  Property  for  f\iture  transfer  to  that 
country's  claims  fund  In  the  Treasury  can 
be  drawn  upon  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  return. 

coMiarrTEE  action 
On  August  5.  1965.  the  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Claims  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  held  a  public  hearing  on  sev- 
eral claims  biUs.  including  8.  2064.  No  wit- 
ness appeared  In  opposition  to  the  measure, 
and.  as  was  pointed  out  previouRly.  it  Is  iden- 
tical to  a  bill  iS.  20341  which  was  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Senate  In  1960.  (See  S.  Rept.  1419.  88th 
Cong..  2d  sess. )-  The  conunittee  considered 
8.  2064  In  executive  session  on  August  10, 
1965.  and  ordered  it  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate. 

CONCLUDING   COMMEKTS 

An  far  as  con  be  determined.  S.  2004  would 
affect  four  stockholders  or  their  heirs  of  one 
substantial  seized  property,  the  Chinlon 
Chemical  i  Pharmaceutical  Works,  Ltd..  a 
Hungarian  firm.  Based  on  the  percentage  of 
the  stockowuership  of  the  prospective  claim- 
ants (none  of  whom  is  a  U.S.  citizen  I,  ap- 
proximately .$120,000  is  involved.  The  assets 
of  the  corporation  were  liquidated  by  the 
OHice  of  Allen  Property  and  the  net  proceeds 
were  deposited  In  tha  Hungarian  claims  fund 
in  the  Treasury  Subsequently,  pro  raU 
pavments  were  made  to  American  citizens 
who  had  claims  against  the  Government  of 
Hungary. 

The  claimants  dealt  with  here  arc  not 
and  never  have  been  American  citizens, 
rhey  were  persecuted  by  enemy  governments, 
and  the  proceeds  of  their  property  should 
never  have  been  paid  Into  the  Hungarian 
claims  fund  In  the  first  place,  but  rather 
should  have  been  returned  to  them.  If  their 
property  had  not  been  in  the  form  of  stock, 
this  would  have  been  done. 

S.  2064  simply  rectifies  this  wrong.  It  fits 
into  the  framework  of  general  U.S.  Inter- 
national policies  with  respect  to  the  block- 


ing and  vesting  of  the  property  of  persecu- 
tees or  of  nonenemy  nationals.  These  poli- 
cies support  the  principle  that  the  priv.^te 
property  of  Allied  nationals  or  the  victinis 
of  enemy  persecution  shall  not  be  indiscrim- 
inately seized  for  reparations  or  similar  pur- 
poses. The  United  States  has  upheld  this 
principle  as  regards  Americans  or  other  non- 
enemy  property  Interests  abroad  and  at  home. 
The  effect  of  S  2064  will  be  to  bring  the 
practice  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  perse- 
cutees in  vested  property  in  this  country 
into  line  with  the  position  which  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  taken. 

As  is  pointed  out  above,  under  existing 
law  there  are  differences  in  treatment  as  be- 
tween persons  having  certain  Interests  in 
assets  which  were  vested  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  and  persons  having  sim- 
ilar interests  in  assets  which  were  vested 
under  title  II  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  The  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  legal  or  equitable  Justifica- 
tion for  the  application  of  a  double  standard 
in  cases  of  this  nature.  It  recommends, 
therefore,  that  S.  2064  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 


PERMITTING  EARLY  PAYDAY  FOR 
ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL 

The  bill  iHR.  3039)  to  amend  section 
1006  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  concerned,  to 
make  payment  of  pay  and  allowances  to 
members  of  an  armed  force  under  lius 
jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  such  payment  is  due 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  685).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excci  pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

puaposB 

This  bill  woiUd  permit  military  paydays  as 
much  as  3  days  before  the  last  day  of  a  iiuv 
period  when  the  last  day  of  the  pay  pei.uU 
falls  on  a  Saturday,  a  Sunday,  or  a  legal 
holiday. 

EXPLANATION 

Section  529  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
prohibits  payment  in  advance  of  service  per- 
formed. The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled 
that  this  section  prohiblU  miiiUry  paycu.ys 
on  the  day  before  the  last  day  of  the  moiitb 
even  though  no  service  is  required  of  -lie 
member  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

Thia  bill  would  permit  payment  of  nvim- 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  much  as  3  uays 
in  advance  of  the  last  day  of  a  pay  period 
when  the  pay  period  ends  on  a  Saturda".  a 
Sunday,  or  a  holiday.  The  pa.ssage  of  •.ime 
has  rendered  the  "lost  day  of  the  montii" 
rule  for  military  paydays  impractical  wlien 
the  day  f.ills  on  a  nonworkday. 

Authority  to  designate  an  early  payday 
win  contribute  to  Increased  morale,  permii 
the  exercise  of  more  flexibility  in  scheduiiiig 
conunand  activities,  and  could  create  a  bar- 
ings through  the  elimination  of  overtime 
required  to  operate  service-type  facilities  on 
a  Sunday  or  on  a  holiday  when  payday  nius! 
be  held  on  these  days  because  of  the  lis' 
day  of  the  month"  rule. 

if  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  dlp.=  I""- 
fore  the  last  "day  of  the  pay  period,  after  tie 
has  received  an  advance  pr.yment  under  tills 
bill,  the  amount  he  did  not  earn  will  not  be 
recoverable  by  the  United  States.  The  mixi- 
mura  amount  of  any  such  unearned  pa' 
would  be  that  for  3  days,  however,  and  ttie 
number  of  such  cases  would  be  so  few  Jnil 
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the  amount  of  the  potential  loss  so  small 
that  the  benefits  of  an  early  payday  out- 
weigh this  possible  disadvantage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes 


AUDIT  REPORT  OF  AMERICAN  SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE,  INC. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  letter  fiom  George 
H.  Jones,  Jr.,  certified  public  accountant, 
Vieruia,  Va.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  American 
Symphony  Oi-chestra  League,  Inc.,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1965, 
which,  with  an  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciaiy. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGNtrsON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  725.  An  act  to  clarify  the  responsibil- 
ity  for  marking  of  obstrtictions  In  navigable 
witers  (Rept.  No.  688): 

H.R.  727.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adniln- 
i-itratlon  of  the  Coast  Guard  Band  (Rept,  No. 
689 ) :  and 

H Jt.  7779.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  i  Rept.  No.  690) . 


AUTHORITY-  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 
TO  FILE  REPORT— MINORITY.  IN- 
DIVIDUAL. AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  permitted 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its  report 
on  H.R.  9811,  together  with  minority, 
individual,  and  supplemental  views  if 
desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
i:i  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  oi-dered. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Ellender,  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj-. 
repoited  the  bill  (H.R,  9811)  to  maintain 
fai-m  income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  suipluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trjade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity In  ruial  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  and  submit- 
ted a  report  (No.  687)  thereon. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
BiUs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2496.  A  bill  to  require  mulling  list  bro- 
Itert  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  General. 


and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing  lists  to 
furnish  Information  to  tlie  Poetmaster  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  identity  and  trans- 
actions Involving  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
mailing  lists,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayu  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  imder 
a  separata  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

a.  2497.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  r*.  OuU- 
lermo  Anldo  y  Frangulo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DorcLAs,  and  Mr.  PEOXMmri  : 

S.  2498.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  NaUonal  Lake- 
shore  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  alxjve  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2499.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  authorize  Issuance  and  sale  of  partici- 
pation interests  based  on  certain  pools  of 
loans  held  by  tlie  Small  Business  Admimstra- 
tlon.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pboxmirb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION     —     AUTHORIZATION 
FOR    FOREIGN    REL.'ITIONS    COM- 
MITTEE    TO     INVESTIGATE     THE 
LEGALITY  OF  SHIPPING  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  WHEAT 
Mr.  SYMINGTON  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
McGovERN    and    himself)    submitted    a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  144)  authorizing  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  investi- 
gate the  legality  of  shipping  restrictions 
on  wheat,  wliich   was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Symington. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


REGISTRATION    OF    ^L\ILING    LIST 
BROKERS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
require  registration  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  mailing  Ust  brokers  and 
others  who  sell  or  exchange  lists  of  ad- 
dresses. In  a  modest  way  this  measure 
is  designed  to  brin?  some  reduction  in 
the  vast  quantity  of  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic materials  sent  through  the  mail. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  unrequested  and  un- 
wanted advertisements  for  and  induce- 
ments to  buy  smutty  publications  sent 
to  American  homes.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  mailing  lists  of  legitimate 
enterprises  frequently  cqme  into  the 
hands  of  peddlers  of  filth,  often  unknown 
to  the  original  owner  of  the  list.  At 
present  there  is  no  organized  way  of 
checking  on  tffose  who  buy  and  sell  or 
who  compile  mailing  lists  for  their  own 
profitmaking  purposes. 

This  bill,  which  is  Identical  to  one  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Clement  J.  Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin. 
would  require  registration  of  mailing  list 
brokers  whose  primary  business  Is  the 


buying  iftid  selling  of  these  names  and 
addresses.  Records  of  transactions 
would  have  to  be  kept  for  at  least  5  years 
by  all  persons  who  buy.  sell  or  use  mail- 
ing lists  in  a  profitmaking  activity.  For 
those  who  violate  the  terms  of  the  bill,  a 
maximum  fine  of  S5.000  and/or  a  jail  sen- 
tence up  to  1  year  in  length  is  provided. 
Let  me  stress  that  this  measure  would 
not  censor  .self-expression  or  directly  cur- 
tail production  or  distribution  of  any 
material.  Any  attempt  by  Congress  to 
ban  the  interstate  shipment  or  the  mail- 
ing of  any  publication  would  immediately 
be  confronted  with  constitutional  and 
practical  administrative  problems  which 
would  guarantee  its  failure.  Americans 
are  too  steeped  in  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  to  countenance  out- 
right goveriimental  censorship. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  pro- 
hibit publication  or  shipment  but  to 
focus  official  attention  on  those  who  sell 
or  exchange  mailing  lists  which  might 
come  into  the  possession  of  those  who 
traffic  in  obscene  literature.  Such 
brokers  would  have  to  provide  the  Post- 
master General  with  the  names  under 
which  they  do  business,  the  scope  and 
character  of  their  business,  the  relation- 
ship of  mailing  list  operations  to  otlier 
businesses,  the  locations  of  their  prin- 
cipal offices,  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  their  directors  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficers. Those  who  use.  buy.  sell,  lease, 
rent,  exchange  or  otherwl.=e  make  avail- 
able mailing  lists  for  profitable  purposes 
would  likewis.^  have  to  provide  slmilr.r 
information  about  their  operatlon.s. 
Bringing  the  spotlight  of  publlcitv  on  the 
organizations  which  are  buying  and  us- 
ing mailing  lists,  and  requliing  that  com- 
plete records  of  all  transactions  be  kept 
for  5  years,  would  greatly  diminish  the 
opportunity  for  those  who  deal  in  smut 
to  acquire  the  mailing  lists  of  legitimate 
operators. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
has  received  the  tentative  approval  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  There  is  evi- 
dence al.so  that  the  direct  mail  industiT 
would  favor  a  measure  of  tliis  type.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  place  any  bur- 
densome restriction  on  any  peisoii  en- 
gaged in  any  legitimate  direct  mail  busi- 
ne.ss,  nor  would  it  impose  hea\7  adminis- 
trative tasks  on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, If  the  bill  were  enacted  it  would 
not  eliminate  all  distribution  of  pornog- 
raphy and  obscenity  through  the  mails, 
but  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  in  con- 
trolling one  large  source  of  trouble — the 
present  unregulated  and  widespread 
traffic  in  mailing  lists.  For  this  reason  I 
urge  that  favorable  consideration  be 
given  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2496)  to  require  mailing 
list  brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  and  suppliers  and  buyers  of 
mailing  lists  to  furnish  information  to 
the  Postmaster  General  with  respect  to 
their  identity  and  transactions  involving 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  mailing  li.sts.  and 
for  other  purpo.>;es,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bayh.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service, 
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APOSTLE  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  carefully 
developed  biU  to  create  an  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore  in  northern 
Wisconsin.  This  project  has  been  a 
dream  of  those  of  us  who  love  this  area 
for  manv  years.  Now  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  gathered  together  all  of  the 
facts  and  figures  needed  to  present  a 
specific  proposal  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
which  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
this  recion  and  to  the  entire  Nation. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  visited 
the  Apostle  Islands  in  Septemberl963. 
He  was  thrUled  at  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  islands,  the  Lake  Superior  shoreline 
and  its  sandy  beaches  and  the  magnifi- 
cent wild  rice  marsh  which  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  wildlife  areas  on  the 
upper  Great  Lakes.  President  Kennedy 
said  on  that  occasion  that  "We  must  act 
to  preser\'e  these  assets"  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  and  as  a  recreational 
attraction  for  millions  of  Americans  who 
live  nearby. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  shar- 
ing the  President's  interest,  at  my  re- 
quest assigned  a  special  subcommittee  of 
his  Department  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  an  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakehore  and  to  draft  a  spe- 
cific plan. 

This  task  force  has  come  up  with  a 
proposal  which  has  attracted  widespread 
acclaim  and  which  I  now  introduce  to 
the  form  of  legislation. 

The   57,500-acre   project   includes   30 
miles  of  Bayfield  County  shoreline.  21 
islands   and  a  10.000-acre  marsh.    The 
Bayfield  County  shoreline  and  Its  beau- 
tiful bavs  would  be   developed  with  a 
scenic  highway,  visitors'  center,  toutist 
lodges  and  marinas  to  provide  outstand- 
ing recreational  faciUties  which  would 
receive   intensive  use.     The   21   islands 
orTshore  would  be  preserved  as  virtual 
wUderness     with     temporary     floating 
docks,  primitive  campsites  and  hiking 
trails.    The  magnificent  wild  rice  marsh 
would  be  preserved  just  as  it  is  for  na- 
ture   lovers,    hunters    and    fishermen. 
Regulations  would  he  developed  to  pro- 
tect it   against  some  imdesirable   uses 
which  have  been  developing  in  recent 
vears.  such  as  high-speed  motor  boating 
and  the  construction  of  shacks  by  out- 
siders on  land  they  do  not  own. 

I  have  been  interested  In  this  proposal 
for  many  years.  Like  any  major  recre- 
ational project,  it  involves  certain  com- 
plicated problems,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  privately  owned  property,  removal 
of  property  from  tax  roUs,  exchange 
of  Indian  lands,  etc.  I  am  delighted 
to  report  that  after  more  than  a  year 
of  intensive  field  work,  the  Intenor 
Department  task  force  has  satisfactorily 
resolved  every  single  one  of  these 
problems. 

The  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  does  not  create  a  tax  problem:  it 
provides  a  solution  to  a  tax  problem 
which  the  area  has  lived  with  for  a  life- 
time The  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Indian  Bands  will  not  be  hurt:  they  will 
be  helped.  The  acquisition  of  privately 
owned  property  developments  has  been 


held  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  prop- 
erty owners  will  have  excellent  options 
available  to  guarantee  that  their  inter- 
ests will  be  fully  protected. 

An  excellent  economic  analysis  of  the 
proposal  has  been  made  by  Prof.  I.  V. 
Fine,  a  University  of  Wisconsin  econo- 
mist, who  has  become  an  authority  on 
the  tourist  industry  as  a  result  of  his 
extensive  studies  commencing  with  an  as- 
sienment  from  former  Governor  Thom- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  in   1958.     Professor 
Fine  estimates  the  value  of  the  land  in- 
volved at  S2.900.000  but  says  that  acqui- 
sition costs  will  probably  be  considerably 
less.    The  State  of  Wisconsin  and  Ash- 
land County  could  continue  to  adminis- 
ter island  properties  which  they  own  and 
the  Indian  bands  could  lease  tribal  land 
to  the  Government.    Professor  Fine  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  studies  of  similar 
projects  that  this  recreation  area  should 
attract  920.000  visits  per  year  once  it  Is 
fuUv  established.    He  estimates  that  it 
would  eenerate  $7,250,000  a  year  m  new 
consumer  spending  within  the  area.   The 
project  would  require  an  estimated  21 
full-time   and   50   part-time  employees 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  S350.000.  not 
includlni;  privately  operated  concessions 
which  would  be  operated   under  lease 
agieements.    It  is  estimated  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  visitors  would  stay  overnight 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area   thus  stimulating  private  commer- 
cial development.    New  jobs  in  the  area 
generated  by  the  project  are  estimated 
at  363. 

The  Interior  Department  task  force 
concluded  that  this  area  was  truly  of  na- 
tional significance  and  deserving  of  long- 
range  preservation  and  development  for 
public  enjoyment. 

The  benefits  to  the  region  and  the  Na- 
tion from  such  a  project  are  obvious. 
Time  Is  running  out  on  our  priceless 
natural  resources.  Pollution,  industrial- 
ization, and  population  erowth  are  pro- 
eressivclv  destroying  our  woods,  our 
waters,  and  our  wildlife.  Our  popula- 
tion is  expected  to  double  by  the  year 
2000.  The  population  increase  combined 
with  an  increase  of  income  and  mobility 
and  leisure  time  Is  causing  a  geometric 
increase  in  the  demand  for  park  and 
recreational  space.  Yet  we  are  making 
no  comparable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
space  available. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  by  the  year  2000  will 
be  10  times  what  it  was  in  1950— the  year 
our  State  conservation  department  first 
formally  considered  the  establishment  of 
an  Apostle  Islands  park  or  recreation 
area. 

Therefore,  we  need  an  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  to  help  provide  qual- 
ity recreation  and  wholesome  scenic 
beauty  for  an  estimated  50  million  Amer- 
icans who  live  within  1  day's  driving 
distance  This  project  fits  in  well  with 
a  number  of  other  badly  needed  recrea- 
tional projects  in  the  Midwest  and  Is 
desperately  needed  as  an  addition  to  our 
present  bank  of  outdoor  recreational 
resources. 

Second,  an  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  is  the  key  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  northland.  which  has  a 
great  potential  as  an  outstanding  center 


for  outdoor  recreation.  This  area,  which 
includes  northern  Minnesota,  northern 
Wisconsin  and  northern  Michigan,  has 
suffered  for  half  a  century  because  of  the 
progressive  depletion  of  ita  natural  as- 
sets and  the  unwise  exploitation  of  its 
resources.  Today  all  of  its  principal  in- 
dustries—iron ore  mining,  lumbering, 
fishing,  and  farming— are  depressed. 
The  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
north,  set  back  for  generaUons  by  the 
i-uthless  squandering  of  its  timber,  nrin- 
cral,  and  soil  resources,  must  center 
around  recreational  development.  Our 
northland  needs  an  outstanding  recre- 
ational resource,  known  to  all  the  Nation, 
to  attract  tourists  and  serve  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  excellent  but  limited 
recreational  development  already  exist- 

Third  an  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore,  developed  with  Federal  funds 
and  administered  by  the  National  Paik 
Service,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Bad 
River  and  Red  Cliff  Indian  bands  whose 
people  will  find  jobs  within  the  project 
and  many  opportunities  for  commercial 
development  outside  its  boundaries. 

By  careful  drawing  of  the  projects 
boundaries,  the  tax  loss  is  estimated  at 
only  about  $6,000  per  year  which  would 
be  swiftly  offset  by  the  public  and  com- 
mercial development  which  would  come 
from  creation  of  the  national  lakeshore. 
Although  this  proposal  was  first  an- 
nounced only  on  Sunday,  August  29,  it 
has  already  attracted  widespread  sup- 
port. ,,  J 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  at  Madi- 
son said  In  an  editorial  of  September  1, 
1965  that  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  "deserves  and  needs  the  sup- 
port of  every  State  citizen." 

The  Ashland  DaUy  Press.  In  a  column 
by  Norrie  Swanson,  of  August  30,  com- 
mented that  thus  project  "will  certaimy 
be  a  boost  to  the  economy  of  the  Ash- 
land-Baj-field  County  region."  The  Ash- 
land paper  cited  the  nationwide  press 
interest  shown  in  the  project  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  project  "will 
meet  favorable  response  in  Congress.' 

The  jointly  owned  Portage  Dally  Reg- 
ister and  the  Chippewa  Falls  Telegram 
described  the  project  as  "a  great  oppor- 
tunity" in  an  editorial  on  August  .iO- 
These  newspapers  stated: 

TJiB  Apostle  Islands  are  a  unique  natural 
pncnomena.  ThBlr  beauty  Is  certainly  un- 
matched anywiiere  •  •  •  wa  liove  no  al- 
ternative but  to  wholeheartedly  support 
Senator  Nelson  and  ills  propoBul  for  this 
most  worthwnile  project 


The  Eau  Claire  Dally  Telegram  in  ar. 
editorial  on  August  30  also  praised  the 
proposal  and  said  that  the  estimate  of 
economic  benefits  was  probably  overly 
conseri'ative.  The  editorial  urged  citi- 
zens to  provide  "the  broad  support 
needed  to  preserve  this  majestic  area  lor 
posterity." 

Virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  re- 
gion, including  newspapers  in  Chicajio, 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth.  de- 
voted considerable  space  to  describing 
the  project  and  its  economic  beneflti 
Letters  from  individual  citizens  express 
similar  support. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  poin: 
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the  bill  and  copies  of  editorials  from  Wis- 
consin newspapers  endorsing  this  splen- 
did project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
a  [id  editorials  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2498)  to  provide  for  the 
establislunent  of  the  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  24B8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representative.1  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'ess  asscinbled.  That — 

I  :s  I  ( 1 )  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and 
developing  for  the  benefit,  inspiration,  and 
U3e  of  the  public  certain  Islands,  shorelines, 
Ijpjclies.  sandspit*.  and  other  nattiral  and 
lilsioncnl  features  within  Ashland  and  Bay- 
field Counties.  Wisconsin,  which  mske  up 
a  significant  portion  of  the  diminishing 
shoreline  and  archipelago  environments  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  which  possess 
high  values  to  the  Nation  as  examples  of 
unspoiled  areas  of  great  natural  beauty;  and 

i2)  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
enhancing  the  development  and  utilization 
of  this  region  as  an  important  center  of  pub- 
lic recreation  activities,  and  particularly  to 
encourage  participation  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  purposes  by  the  Bad  Hlver 
Band  and  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Bad  River 
Band"  and  the  "Red  ClllT  Band"),  there  Is 
hereby  established  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
th!r  "lakeshore"!. 

(b)  The  lakeshore  shall  comprise  those 
islands,  waters,  and  portions  of  mainland 
within  Ashland  and  BaySeld  Counties.  Wis- 
consin, as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  Iden- 
tified as  "Boundary  Map — Proposed  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore.  KI^Al-7100. 
sheets  1.  2.  and  3,"  dated  May  1965.  Siild 
map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Sic.  a.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lalceshorc.  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  ziuthorlzed  to  acquire  lands,  or  any  intere-st 
therein,  by  donation,  purchase  vnth  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Any 
property  or  Interests  therein  owned  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  owner.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal 
property  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  lakeshore  may.  with  the  concurrence  of 
tile  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  lakeshore. 

lb)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  therein, 
and  in  exciiange  therefor  he  may  convey  to 
the  grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
owned  property  under  his  Jurisdiction  which 
he  clasBlfles  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
dU-posal  and  which  is  of  approximately  equal 
value.  If  the  properties  are  not  of  approitt-* 
mately  equal  value,  the  Secretary  may  acc«t 
cash  from,  or  pay  cash  to,  the  grantor^n 
order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties 
exchanged. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  80  acres  of  land  in  the  Red  Cliff  Creek 
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area  that  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary for  an  administrative  site,  visitor  cen- 
ter, and  related  facllUiea,  any  owner  or  own- 
ers. Including  beneildol  owners  {hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner")  of  im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  of 
such,  retain  for  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors or  assigns  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  Improved  property  for  noncommercial 
residential  purfioses  for  a  deflnite  term  not 
to  exceed  twenty-flve  years,  or.  In  lieu  there- 
of, for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  the 
owner,  or  the  death  of  his  spouse,  or  the 
death  of  either  of  them.  The  owner  shall 
elect  the  te.-m  to  be  reserved.  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  properly  on  the  date  of  such  acqtiisi- 
tlon  less  the  fair  market  value  on  such 
date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his 
determination  that  such  use  and  occupancy 
is  being  exercised  in  a  manner  not  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  upon 
tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired 
on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  The  term  "improved  property",  as 
used  in  tills  section,  shall  mean  a  detached, 
noncommercial  residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1965  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"dwelling"!,  together  with  so  much  of  tlie 
land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the 
said  land  being  In  the  same  ownership  as 
the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
noncommercial  residential  use.  together 
with  any  structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling 
which  are  situated  on  the  land  so  desig- 
nated. 

Slc.  4.  The  authoritl<a  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  exceptions 
and  qualifications: 

(a)  Lands  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  B.id  River 
Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  may  be  acquired 
by  tlie  Secretary  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  beneficial  owner; 

(b)  Any  leasehold  Interact  acquired  in 
lands  beneficially  owned  by  Hie  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Bed  Cliff  Band  shall  not  exceed 
a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  but  shall  grant 
the  Secretary  the  option  of  renewing  the 
lease  for  as  long  as  the  lands  are  used  as 
part  of  the  lakeshore;  , 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
by  exchange  of  the  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  or  held  In  trtist 
or  In  a  restricted  status  for  Individual 
Indians  of  said  bands,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire by  negotiated  purchase  any  lands,  or 
Interests  therein,  outside  of  the  lakeshore 
boundaries.  Lands  so  acquired  may  be  ex- 
changed for  such  Indian  lands  on  an  ap- 
proximately equal-value  basis,  but  If  the 
properties  are  not  of  approximately  equal 
value  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from. 
or  pay  cash  to,  the  grantor  In  order  to 
equalize  values; 

(d)  In  order  to  provide  substitute  lands 
for  the  Bad  River  Band  and  the  Red  Cliff 
Band  or  for  individual  Indians  of  said  bands 
In  cases  where  their  lands  are  acquired  for 
the  lakeshore,  the  Secretary  may.  from  funds 
made  available  to  him  by  such  band  of  In- 
dians, acquire  by  negotiated  purchase  any 
lands  or  interests  therein  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore:  Protifded,  That 
title  to  such  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  band  or  the 
Individual  Indians  Involved; 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  lands  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  that  are  within 


the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  and  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Bad  River  or  Red  Cliff 
Indian  Reservations,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
such  lands  to  the  respective  Indian  band  at 
fair  market  value  If  he  finds  the  sale  will 
consolidate  the  Indian  holdings  and  will 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  lake- 
shore:  Proi'ided,  That  as  a  condition  of  the 
Bale  the  Secretary  may  acquire  from  the 
vendee  a  leasehold  Interest  in  order  to  use 
the  land  as  part  vl  the  lakeshore;   and 

(f)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
by  negotiated  purchase  any  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  tr.at  is  held  in 
trust  or  in  a  restricted  status  for  individual 
Indians,  the  Secretary  may.  In  cases  where 
a  particular  tract  of  land  is  so  held  for  more 
than  one  Indian,  acquire  such  land  without 
the  consent  of  all  of  the  beneficial  owners 
if  the  acquisition  is  agreed  to  by  the  owners 
of  not  less  tlian  a  50  per  centum  Interest  In 
any  land  where  ten  or  fewer  persons  own 
undivided  interests  or  by  the  owners  of  not 
less  than  a  25  per  centum  Interest  in  any 
land  where  eleven  or  more  persons  own  un- 
divided interests.  The  Secretary  may  repre- 
sent for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  any 
Indian  owner  who  is  a  minor  or  who  Is  non 
compos  mentis,  and.  after  giving  such  notice 
of  the  proposed  acquisition  as  he  deems  suffl- 
clent  to  inform  interested  parties,  the  Secre- 
tary may  represent  any  Indian  owner  who 
cannot  be  located,  and  he  may  execute  any 
title  documents  necessary  to  convey  a  mar- 
ketable and  recordable  title  to  the  land. 

Sec.  5.  Within  the  portions  of  the  Bad 
River  and  Red  CUIT  Indian  Reservations  that 
are  Included  in  the  lakeshore.  recognized 
members  of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  shall  be — 

(a)  permitted  to  traverse  such  areas  In 
order  to  hunt,  fish,  boat,  or  gather  wild  rice 
or  to  obtain  access  to  their  homes  or  busi- 
nesses: Providd.  That  m  order  to  preserve 
and  Interpret  ^he  historic,  scenic,  cultural 
and  other  outdoor  features  and  attractions 
within  the  lakeshore  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  the  area  can 
be  traversed; 

(bi  granted  the  first  right  of  refusal  to 
purchase  any  timber  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  harvesting  or  removal  of 
timber  is  necessary  or  desirable; 

(c)  granted,  to  the  extent  practicable,  a 
preferential  privilege  of  providing  such 
visitor  accommodations  and  services.  Includ- 
ing guide  services,  as  the  Secretary  deems  are 
desirable:  Provided,  That  such  a  preferential 
privilege  wlK  not  be  granted  unless  the 
visitor  accommodations  and  services  meet 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe; 

(d)  granted  employment  preference  for 
construction  or  maintenance  work  or  for 
other  work  In  connection  with  the  lakeshore 
for  which  they  are  qualified;  and 

(e)  encouraged  to  produce  and  sell  handi- 
craft objects  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  appropriated  funds  and  personnel  are 
available,  provide  consultative  or  advisory 
assistance  to  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  with  respect  to  planning  facilities  or 
developments  upon  their  tribal  lands  which 
are  outside  of  the  Ixiundarles  of  the  lake- 
shore. 

SEC.  7.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  recognized 
members  of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  may  use  without  charge  any  docking 
facilities  within  the  lakeshore  that  are  oper- 
ated by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  permit 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  In  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  Wisconsin  to 
the  extent  applicable,  except  that  he  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
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wben,  no  hunting  or  flehlng  ehall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, llsh  or  wildlife  management,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  prescribing  any  such 
restrictions  shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
figency  responsible  for  hunting  and  fishing 
activities. 

(b)  Except  for  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  issue  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  notiiing  in  thia  Act  sllail  alfect  the 
existing  rights  of  members  of  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  R«d  CHIT  Band  to  hunt.  ash.  trap, 
or  to  gather  wild  rice. 

Sec.  9.  The  lakeshore  shall  be  adminis- 
tered, protected,  and  developed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  33,  1913  (39  Stat.  S33,  16  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supplemented;  ex- 
cept that  any  other  statutory  authority 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  natural  resources 
may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  will  lurther  the  purposes  of  ;his 
Act. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  the  administration,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  lakeshore, 
the  Secretary  shall  adopt  and  Implement, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  revise,  a  land 
and  water  use  management  plan  which  shall 
Include  specific  provision  for: 

( 1 )  Protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  hli- 
toric.  geological  and  archcological  features 
contributmg  to  public  education,  Inspira- 
tion, and  enjoyment, 

i2)  Development  of  facilities  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  public  recreation  and  a  scenic 
shoreline  drive  on   the  Bayfield   Peninsula: 

13 »  Preservation  of  the  unique  fiora  and 
fauna  and  the  physiographic  and  geologic 
conditions  now  prevailing  on  the  Apostle 
Islands  within  the  lakeshore:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public 
enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the  unique 
natural,  historic,  scientific  and  archeologlcal 
features  of  the  Apostle  Islands  through  the 
establishment  of  such  trails,  observation 
points,  exhibits,  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable;   and 

(41  Preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  Kakagon  River 
and  Bad  River  Sloughs. 

lb)  With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
lakeshore  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation  such  land 
and  water  use  management  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

( 1 )  public  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  unique,  natural,  historic  and  scien- 
tific features  through  the  establishment  of 
such  roads,  trails,  observation  points,  ex- 
hibits, and  services  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  desirable;  and 

(2)  public  use  and  enjoyment  areas  that 
the  Secretary  considers  especially  adaptable 
for  viewing  wildlife:  Provided,  That  no  de- 
velopment or  plan  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  shall  be  imdertaken  In  such  portion 
of  the  lakeshore  if  It  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  unique  flora 
and  fauna  or  the  present  physiographic 
conditions. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authortaed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The   editorials  presented  by  Senator 

Nelson  are  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Ashland     (Wis.)     Dallv    Press, 
Aug.  30.  19651 
Hir  AND  Miss  .^BcttJT  Town 
(By  Norrle  Swanson) 
The  publicity  given  the  proposed  national 
park    area    for    the    Apostle    Islands    was 
tremendous  all  over  the  United  States.    The 
Milwaukee  Journal,  oue  of  the  Nation's  best 
publications,   gave    It   as   mtich   space   as   it 
vould  have  the  same  proposal  been  for  the 
M'-Iwaukee  area. 


If  this  thing  goes  through,  and  It  looks  like 
there  Is  nothing  to  atop  It,  It'll  be  a  feather 
In  the  hat  for  U.S.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
who  was  Wisconsin's  Qovernor  when  he  first 
fostered  this  program  that  will  certainly  be 
a  boost  to  the  economy  of  the  Ashland-Bay- 
field County  region.  There  were  some  ob- 
jectors Saturday  when  the  proposal  was  ex- 
plained, but  those  seemed  to  be  more  from 
a  selfish  standpoint  and  from  those  who 
were  not  fully  aware  of  the  plan. 

Pishing  and  hunting  rights  will  not  be 
denied  to  any  degree  that  it  would  hurt  any- 
one, so  I  for  one  sincerely  hope  the  plan  will 
meet  favorable  response  In  Congress,  where 
Senator  Nelson  now  has  to  bring  the  meas- 
ure. The  complete  survey  has  been  com- 
pleted and  there  is  no  denying  from  the  facts 
and  figures  presented  by  the  experts  of  the 
benefits  that  will  be  derived  for  the  north. 

Senator  Nelson  plans  to  present  the 
measure  to  Congress  within  a  week  or  so.  No 
doubt  it  will  take  until  1966  when  action 
will  be  taken.  It  requires  an  act  of  Congress 
to  establish  the  proposed  park.  Let's  keep 
plugging  it  and  I'm  sure  we'll  reap  5«:jmo  sort 
of  benefit  by  having  a  natloniU  park  In  our 
backyard. 

[Prom  the  PorHlee  Daily  Register. 

Aug.  30.  19851 

Great  OppoRTtnnTT 

There  is  a  tinlque  opportunity  In  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  large  part  of  credit  for  It  goeu 
to  Senator  Gatlord  Nelsom. 

Ever  since  he  was  Governor.  Nelson  has 
promoted  the  idea  of  an  Apostle  Island  Na- 
tional Park.  Now  it  is  official.  Senator 
Nelson  has  proposed  a  57,500  acre  project 
that  would  Include  30  miles  of  Bayfield 
county  shoreline  with  20  wild  offshore  Is- 
lands and  10,000  acres  of  wild  rice  marsh 
Interlaced  by  two  rivers. 

What  possible  relevance  would  this  proj- 
ect have  for  Portage?  Such  a  question  Is 
Justified  and  though  the  answer  seems 
clouded  by  the  hundreds  of  miles  between 
the  Apostle  Islands  and  our  city  and  county, 
there  is  a  very  valid  rational  for  the  Nelson 
project. 

The  national  park,  as  outlined  by  Senator 
Nelsow,  would  cost  HI  million.  It  would 
require  buying  a  very  small  percentage  of 
privately  owned  lands.  It  would  take  from 
the  county  tax  rolls  In  tiie  north  some  $6,000 
In  taxable  property.  This  Is  a  small  amount 
however,  when  we  compare  It  to  the  proj- 
ected 87,250.000  that  economic  studies  es- 
timate the  national  park  would  generate  In 
spending  within  the  area  In  1  year. 

The  pork  would  require  an  estimated  21 
full-time  employees  and  50  part-time  em- 
ployees with  an  annual  pajToll  of  $350,000, 
not  including  the  privately  operated  con- 
cessions in  the  pork  nor  the  many  private 
lodgings  outside  the  pork  area  that  would 
serve  to  house  those  people  coming  to  the 
Apostle  Islands. 

Further,  when  It  Is  fully  developed,  ac- 
cording to  Nelson  and  studies  made  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  park  would  at- 
tract 920.000  visits  per  year.  These  people 
would  have  to  pass  through  Wisconsin,  and, 
more  important,  some  of  them  would  pass 
through  Portage  and  Columbia  County.  We 
would  then  In  a  very  materialistic  and  em- 
perlcal  sense  derive  direct  benefit  from  the 
money  that  these  many  additional  tourists 
would  spend. 

As  Important  as  the  economic  factors, 
however,  there  is  the  overriding  considera- 
tion of  conservation.  The  Apostle  Islands 
are  a  unique  natural  phenomena.  Their 
beauty  is  certainly  unmatched  anywhere, 
and,  as  the  Department  of  Interior  said  In 
a  field  study  report.  "There  Is  no  comparable 
area  on  the  Great  Lakes." 

The  proposed  park  would  tie  together  the 
conservation  and  recreational  purposes  of 
the  Apostle  Islands  and  the  shore  line  op- 
posite them.    It  would  preserve,  as  Senator 


Nelson    indicated,    a    "rare    and    priceless 
resource." 

Neither  the  State  of  Wisconsin  nor  the 
coiuitles  Involved  can  supply  adequate 
funds,  personnel,  or  knowledge  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  Apostle  Islands  area  as 
could  be  provided  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government.  When  we  have 
the  opportunity  for  a  Yellowstone  or  a 
Glacier  type  national  park,  when  we  have 
the  area  that  warrants  such  attention,  then 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  wholeheartedly 
support  Senator  Nelson  and  his  proposal  for 
this  most  worthwhile  project. 

(From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Sept.  1. 
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Nelson  Proposal  MERrrs  StrppoRT — Apostle 

Island  Reckeation  Plan 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  may  have  been 
just  a  bit  Inomodest.  but  he  was  also  accurate 
In  calling  his  Apoetlo  Island  National  Lake- 
shore  proposal  'the  greatest  recreational 
project  ever  proposed  for  Wisconsin." 

The  visionary  proposal  covers  30  miles  of 
Bayfield  County  shoreline,  21  wild  offshore 
islands,  and  a  10,030-acre  wild  rice  marsh 
liiterlaced  by  two  rivers. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  area — and  this 
must  mean  the  great  majority  ol  State  resi- 
dents— could  not  fall  to  be  impressed  and 
charmed  by  its  character. 

It  has  a  wild  beauty  that  Is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  State.  It  has  a  rocky  and  fasci- 
nating history  of  Indian  wars,  early  explora- 
tion, lur  harvest,  and  occupation  by  a  rugged 
people  who  stayed  to  develop  a  fish  and  lum- 
ber economy. 

It  Is  a  land  and  a  water  area  that  the  Stale 
miist  be  proud  to  list  as  one  of  Its  top  as- 
sets. State  residents  owe  It  to  their  grand- 
children to  see  that  It  remains  a  t.op  ii&set 
and  Is  not  ground  to  pieces  under  the  ruth- 
less heels  of  civilization.  It  must  be  pre- 
served as  a  land  of  beauty  and  solitude  that 
Is  so  necessary  if  man  is  to  refrain  from 
lumping  off  the  edge  of  the  earth  in  scream- 
ing panic. 

The  Nelson  proposal  seems  the  best  way  to 
do  It.  It  deserves  and  needs  the  support  of 
every  State  citizen. 

[Prom  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Dally  Telegram. 

Aug.  30,  1965] 

Apostle  Islands  as  National  Park 

Senator  Gatlobo  N«xson  has  undertaken 
a  difficult  project  in  seeking  to  have  the 
Apostle  Islands  and  adjacent  areas  made  a 
national  recreation  area. 

The  park  would  Include  21  of  the  22  Apos- 
tle Islands  under  a  plan  worked  out  during 
the  past  2  years  with  the  asslstonce  of  the 
Interior  Department  which  sent  a  task  force 
to  study  the  terrain. 

The  rugged,  rock-ribbed  south  shore 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy who  visited  the  area  on  one  of  his  last 
trips  to  the  State. 

Many  others  see  a  great  potential  In  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  area  ranging  from  primitive 
wildernesB  zones  on  the  Islands  to  sections 
such  as  one  proposed  for  the  Bayfield  Penin- 
sula providing  space  for  tents,  trailers,  ma- 
rinas, swimming,  fishing,  hiking,  and  beach- 
combing. 

University  of  Wisconsin  economist  I.  V. 
Flue  in  a  study  of  the  proposed  area  esti- 
mates it  will  attract  up  to  one  million  vtel- 
t«rs  a  year  when  fully  developed  and  gener- 
ate around  $7  million  a  year  In  consumer 
spending. 

It  is  our  belief  the  estln^ate  is  on  the 
conservative  side.  A  friendly  ranger  in 
Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Wyo..  told  us 
that  around  2',2  million  visitors  axe  using 
that  pork  this  summer.  While  the  Apostle 
Islands  area  would  require  many  years  to 
become  as  well  known  as  the  Tttons.  their 
accessibility  to  millions  of  mldwestern  citi- 
zens Is  much  more  Immediate. 
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The  area  is  168  miles  from  Eau  Claire;  42 
ut'Tn  Milwaukee;  and  a  nice  day's  drive  on 
the-  Interstate  from  Chicago  at  432  miles — 
•.vnen  the  4-lane  freeways  are  completed. 

OI  the  total  of  approximately  57.500  acres 
:n  The  project  along  the  lakeshore,  37.2  per- 
cent Is  publicly  owned.  About  19  percent  Is 
.jwjied  by  Indians  and  the  rest  Is  privately 
o'A  ued.  The  latter  property  is  generally 
either  in  seasonal  cottages  or  hunting  camps. 
C^'MUnercial  enterprises  are  limited  in  num- 
ber and  size.  There  are  14  year-round  resi- 
dences. 

professor  Fine  Is  careful  to  note  that  the 
tfix  revenue  lofit  to  local  govemment«  If  the 
project  goes  through  on  the  basis  of  1963 
dau  would  total  less  than  $10,000.  This 
figure  would  probably  be  lower  because  local 
units  of  government  can  continue  to  tax 
owners  of  property  under  the  lease-purchase 
ngreomeutfi  commonly  employed.  Owners 
iiiv'f  use  of  the  property  for  another  25  years. 

He  also  notes  that  the  Increase  In  business 
and  local  emplo>-ment  Is  almost  certain  to 
cf.et  tnx  losJ-es. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  dollar-sign  benefits  were 
uppermost  In  the  mind  of  President  Teddy 
lU-osevelt  when  he  helped  launch  the  na- 
tional park  system.  Tlils  Nation  can  be 
proud  of  the  beauty  spots  which  were  wisely 
=.et  yalde  by  earlier  generations. 

Senator  Nelson's  effort  to  preserve  lor 
posterity  some  of  the  majesty  of  the  glacier- 
battered  Laurentlan  Range;  the  wave-loshed 
Apostle  Islands;  and  the  rocky  southern 
?hore  of  Lake  Superior  will  need  broad  sup- 
port from  Wisconsin  residents  if  It  is  to  be- 
come a  reality. 

( From  the  Chippewa  Herald-Telegram. 

August  30.  19661 

A  UraoL'E  OppORTXTNTrr 

mere  is  a  unique  opportunity  In  Wlscon- 
fln  nnd  the  large  part  of  credit  for  It  goes  to 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 

Ever  since  he  was  Governor,  Senator  Nel- 
son has  promoted  the  Idea  of  an  Apostle 
IsUiid  National  Park.  Now  it  is  official  as 
Senator  Nelson  has  proposed  a  57.500-acre 
project  that  would  include  30  miles  of  Bay- 
fleld  County  shoreline  with  20  wild  offshore 
islands  and  10.000  acres  of  wild  rice  marsh 
interlaced  by  two  rivers. 

What  possible  relevance  would  this  proj- 
ect  have  for  Chippewa  Palls?  Such  a  ques- 
tion Is  Justified  and  though  the  answer  seems 
t'^uded  by  the  hundreds  of  miles  between 
the  .Apostle  Islands  and  our  city  and  coun- 
tv.  there  is  a  very  vaUd  rational  for  the  Nel- 
son project. 

The  national  park,  as  outlined  by  Senator 
NEL.SON,  would  cost  Sll  million.  It  would 
require  buying  a  very  small  percentage  of 
privately  owned  lands.  It  would  take  from 
the  county  tax  rolls  In  the  north  some  $6,000 
in  taxable  property.  This  is  an  Infinitely 
smsl!  amount,  however,  when  we  compare 
It  to  the  projected  87.250,000  that  economic 
studies  estimate  the  national  pork  would 
generate  In  spending  within  the  area  in  1 
ye.i.r. 

TUe  park  would  require  an  estimated  21 
full-time  employees  and  50  part-time  em- 
plovees  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $350,000 
not  including  the  privately  operated  conces- 
sions in  the  park  for  the  many  private  lodg- 
ings outside  the  pork  area  that  would  serve. 
to  house  those  people  coming  to  the  Apos^^ 
tic  Islands. 

Further,  wben  It  Is  fully  developed,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Nelson  and  studies  made 
by  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  park 
would  attract  920.000  visits  per  year.  These 
people  would  have  to  pass  through  Wiscon- 
sin, and.  morci  Important  some  of  them  would 
P6SS  through  [chlppewa  Falls  and  Chippewa 
County.  We  vvould  then  in  a  very  material- 
istic and  empirical  sense  derive  direct  benefit 
Jrom  the  motiey  that  these  maay  additional 
toiirlsts  wotud  spend. 
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As  Important  as  the  economic  factors  how- 
ever there  Is  the  overriding  consideration  of 
conservation.  The  Herald-Telegram  is  most 
familiar  with  the  Apostle  Islands.  They  are 
a  unique  natural  phenomena.  Their  beauty 
is  certainly  unmatched  anj'where  and  as  the 
Department  of  Interior  said,  In  a  field  study 
report,  "there  Is  no  comparable  area  on  the 
Great  Lakes." 

The  proposed  park  would  tie  together  the 
conservation  and  recreational  purposes  of 
tlie  Apostle  Islands  and  the  shoreline  op- 
posite them.  It  would  preserve,  as  Sena- 
tor Nelson  Indicated,  a  "rare  and  priceless 
resource." 

Neither  the  State  of  Wisconsin  nor  the 
counties  involved  can  supply  adequate  funds, 
personnel  or  knowledge  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  Apostle  Islands  area  as  could 
be  provided  through  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  When  we  have  the  op- 
portunity for  a  Yellowstone  or  a  Glacier  type 
national  park,  when  we  have  the  area  that 
warrants  such  attention  then  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  wholeheartedly  support  Sen- 
ator Nelson  and  his  proposal  for  this  most 
worthwhile  project. 


SBA  SALE  OF  LOANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
trixiuce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2499)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  issuance  ai^d 
sale  of  participation  interests  based  on 
certain  pools  of  loans  held  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3499 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreseyUatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
B(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "and"  before  paragraph  (9) 
thereof,  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs; 

"(lOi  notwithstanding  jSny  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  issue,  offer,  sell,  guarantee,  and 
purchase  participation  certificates  evidenc- 
ing a  beneficial  interest  In  principal  and  In- 
terest collections  to  be  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  obligations  comprising  loan 
pools  established  by  It.  Collection  receipts 
allocable  to  the  participations  shall  be  set 
aside  05  a  separate  port  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  4(c)  of  this  Act,  and 
poyments  required  on  account  of  such  cer- 
tificates are  authorized  t.o  be  made  from  the 
revolving  fund.  Substitution  or  withdrawal 
of  obligatloios  In  such  pools  may  be  made,  but 
the  amount,  Interert  rates,  and  maturities  of 
such  obligations  shall  at  all  times  be  stiffl- 
clent  to  assure  all  payments  under  the  par- 
ticipations. Proceeds  from  sale  of  the  par- 
ticipations shall  be  deixislted  In  the  revolv- 
ing fund.  Participations  issued  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  Administration  shall  be  lawful 
investments,  and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  aducisry.  trust,  and  public  funds,  the 
Investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  un- 
der the  authority  and  control  of  the  United 
States  nr  any  officer  or  officers  thereof.  Such 
participations  shall  also  apply  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  securities  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  or  Its  Instrumentalities  be 
deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  wtthln  the 


meaning  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  of 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  Sijtutes; 

"(11)  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  set  aside  a  part  or  all  of  obliga- 
tions held  by  him  and  subject  them  to  a 
trust  and.  Incident  thereto,  guarantee  pay- 
ment thereof.  The  trust  Instrument  may 
provide  for  the  Issuance  and  sale  of  bene- 
ficial Interests  or  participations,  by  the  Trus- 
tee. In  such  obligations  or  in  the  right  to 
receive  interest  and  principal  collections 
therefrom;  and  may  provide  for  the  substi- 
tution or  withdrawal  of  such  obligatloiis.  or 
for  the  substitution  of  cash  for  obligations, 
but  the  amount,  interest  rates,  and  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  shall  at  all  times  be 
sufficient  to  assure  all  payments  under  the 
participations.  The  trust  instrument  may 
.also  contain  other  appropriate  provisions  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  cl  law. 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
may  be  named  and  may  act  lis  trustee  of  any 
such  trusts  and,  for  the  purposes  thereof, 
the  title  to  such  obligations  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  passed  In  trust:  Provided,  That  the 
trust  Instrument  shall  provide  that  custody, 
control,  and  administration  of  the  obliga- 
tions BhaU  remain  in  the  Administrator  sub- 
ject to  defeasance  in  the  event  ot  default 
or  probable  default,  as  determined  by  the 
Trustee.  In  the  payment  of  the  beneficial 
Interests  or  participations.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  4(c)  hereof  relating 
to  the  payment  of  collections  Into  the  re- 
volving fund  established  by  such  section, 
collections  from  obligations  subject  to  the 
trust  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  by  the 
instrument  creating  the  trust.  Tlie  trust 
instrument  shall  provide  that  the  Trustee 
will  promptly  pay  to  the  Administrator  the 
entire  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  beneficial  in- 
terests or  participations  to  the  extent  they 
are  based  upon  such  obligations  or  collec- 
tions. The  Administrator  shall  deposit  such 
proceeds  In  the  revolving  fund.  The  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  purchase  outstand- 
ing beneficial  Interests  or  participations  to 
the  extent  of  the  outstanding  amount  of  his 
commitment  to  the  Trustee.  In  the  event 
that  collections  from  obligations  subject  to 
the  trust  are  Insufficient  to  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  meet  any  of  hi.'s  responsibili- 
ties with  respect  to  such  beneficial  Interests 
or  participations  the  Administrator  may 
utilize  any  amounts  available  in  the  revolv- 
ing fund  to  meet  atjph  responsibilities. 
There  are  hereby  authorifced  to  tw  appropri- 
ated to  the  revolving  fund  any  amounts  not 
otherwise  available  therein  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Administrator  to  meet 
any  of  his  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
beneficial  interests  or  participation  based  on 
obllgatlor^  set  aside  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

Sec  2.  The  first  and  last  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 302(ci  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  are  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  other  obligations"  following 
"mortgages". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act  to  authorize  issu- 
ance and  sale  of  participation  interests 
based  on  certain  pools  of  loans  held  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  the  participations 
would  be  deposited  in  SBA's  revolving 
fund  for  use  in  financlnj;  the  agency's 
programs  of  small  business  loans,  dis- 
aster loan.?,  loans  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  development 
company  loans,  and  loans  to  and  de- 
benture purchases  from  small  business 
Investment  companlea. 
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Though  section  5i,bi  of  the  act  con- 
fers broad  authority  on  the  Adminis- 
trator of  SBA  to  sell  and  deal  with  loans 
made  by  the  Agency,  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  authority 
would  support  the  issuance  of  participa- 
tion securities  based  on  such  loans.  The 
bill  woiild  specifically  authorize  Issuance 
and  sale,  either  directly  by  SBA  or  • 
through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association — FNMA — on  behalf  of  SBA. 
of  paitieipatlon  certificates  representing 
beneficial  interests  based  on  principal 
and  interest  collections  to  be  received  on 
account  of  certain  loans  held  by  SBA. 
It  is  believed  that  such  participation  cer- 
tificates would  be  more  readily  salable 
to  banks  and  other  investors  than  indi- 
vidual SBA  loans  in  many  cases. 

The  bill  contains  two  basic  provisions, 
one  authorizins  participations  Issued  by 
SBA  and  the  second  authorizing  SBA 
and  FNiLA  to  enter  into  a  trust  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  issuance  of  FNMA 
participations  based  on  obligations  held 
by  SBA.  Alternate  availability  of  the 
two  procedures  would  be  advantageous 
in  enabling  choice  of  whichever  method 
appears  most  appropriate  at  particular 
times  in  view  of  SBA's  current  loan  port- 
folio, the  condition  of  the  financial 
market,  and  other  administrative  con- 
sidejrations.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
at  least  initially  the  FNMA  route  will  be 
utilized,  in  view  of  FNMA's  experience 
and  acceptance  In  the  securities  market. 

PARTTCIPATIONS    ISSUED    BT    SBA 

The  bill  would  authorize  SBA  to  set 
aside  as  a  separate  part  of  its  revolving 
fund,  collections  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  certain  pools  of  its  loans  which  the 
agency  would  establish.  SBA  would  then 
issue,  offer,  sell,  and  fiUly  guarantee  par- 
ticipation certificates  evidenclnc  a  bene- 
ficial interest  in  .such  collection  receipts. 
The  agency  would  also  be  authorized  to 
purchase  such  participation  certificates, 
and  if  necessary'  to  utilize  any  part  of  its 
revoUing  fund  for  payments  required  on 
account  of  the  certificates.  Proceeds 
from  sale  of  the  participations  would  be 
deposited  in  SBA's  revolving  fund. 

Such  participations  would  be  lawful 
investments  and  could  be  accepted  as 
security  for  all  trust,  fiduciary,  and  pub- 
lic funds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of 
which  is  under  the  authority  and  control 
of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  there- 
of: would  be  exempt  securities  within  the 
meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or  its 
instrument.ilitie.'i:  and  also  would  be 
exempted  from  certain  restrictions  placed 
on  bank  securities  activiiics  by  the  Fed- 
eral banking  law.  These  exemptions  and 
investment  attributes  for  SBA  participa- 
tions would  be  similar  to  those  which 
have  already  been  provided  by  statute 
for  the  FNMA  participations  discussed 
below, 

PASTIdPATIONS     T^-5rrD     EY    THS    rEDESAI.     KA- 
TIOVAL    M'tnrGAGE    ASSOCI\TICN 

The  b'll  w,ould  rls->  clarify  SBA  and 
FNMA  authority  to  enter  Into  a  trust 
agreement,  under  which  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  as  fiduciary 
would  sell  and  guarantee  its  participa- 


tion certificates  based  on  principal  and 
interest  collections  to  be  received  on  loan 
obligations  held  by  SBA.  Title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  authorized 
FN\LA  to  enter  into  such  agreements 
with  respect  to  certain  first  mortgage  ob- 
ligations, and  the  bill  would  extend  this 
authority  to  other  types  of  obligations 
held  by  U.S.  Government  agencies. 

Under  this  arrangement.  SBA  would 
set  aside  certain  of  its  loans,  guarantee 
them,  and  subject  them  to  a  trust. 
FNMA.  as  trustee,  would  i.isue  its  par- 
ticipations based  on  such  obligations  and 
on  the  right  to  receive  principal  and  in- 
terest collections  therefrom.  FNMA 
would  pay  to  SBA  the  proceeds  from 
sale  of  such  participations  for  deposit 
in  SBA's  revolving  fund.  The  revolving 
fund  could  be  utilized  for  payments  on 
account  of  the  certificates,  and  SBA 
would  be  authorized  to  pay  FNMA  ap- 
propriate expenses  incurred  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  and  to  purchase  when 
necessary  outstanding  FNMA  participa- 
tioris  issued  on  SBA's  behalf.  Such 
FNMA  participations  would  have  in- 
vestment attributes  and  exemptions  sim- 
ilar to  those  described  above  for  SBA 
particiilations. 

As  indicated  below,  collections  from 
loans  set  aside  for  pooling  would  supply 
ample  funds  to  meet  payments  on  the 
FNMA  or  SBA  participations  Issued, 
However,  the  bill  also  provides  a  special 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  the 
extent  any  additional  amounts  required 
were  not  available  in  the  revolving  fund. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    POOLING     AND    PARTICTPATIONS 

The  loan  pool  established  by  SBA 
imder  these  authorities  would  be  re- 
quired, of  course,  to  contain  loans  whose 
principal  and  interest  collections  would 
be  ample  to  meet  payments  due  on  par- 
ticipations issued  for  the  Agency.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  outstanding  princi- 
pal amount  of  loans  in  the  pool  would 
substantially  exceed  the  amount  of  par- 
ticipations issued.  WhUe  all  types  of 
obligations  held  by  SBA  may  be  included, 
it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the 
loans  in  the  pool  would  be  tjusiness  loans 
and  development  company  loans.  Sub- 
stitution of  loans  would  be  made  if  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

Current  plans  call  for  sale  of  approxi- 
mately $350  million  of  participations 
during  fiscal  1966  if  the  legislation  is  en- 
acted. At  present,  no  determination 
has  been  made  concerning  the  terms  and 
features  of  participations  to  be  offered. 
This,  of  course,  would  depend  on  such 
factors  as  conditions  In  the  financial 
market,  and  the  most  suitable  arrange- 
ment from  the  Government's  viewpoint. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  144)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.    Res.    144 

Whereas  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernmDut  of  the  United  States  requires  that 
e.xport  licenses  for  shipment  of  wheat  sold 
In  regular  commercial  channels  to  Russm 
and  satellite  countries  shall  be  conditioned 
on  shipment  of  60  per  centxim  01  such  cargo 
In  domestic  carriers;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Is  advised  that  the 
State  Department  has  informed  the  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee  that  such  restric- 
tions or  preference  provisions  are  in  viola- 
tion of  our  Government's  commercial  treatl&a 
with  at  le.oiit  30  nations,  and 

Whereas  the  State  Department  advised  the 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  that  exten. 
s;on  of  U.S.  flag  preference  Into  the  commer- 
cial trade  area  would  arouse  violent  reaction 
among  friendly  nations  and  constitute  a 
reversal  of  foreign  policy  of  at  least  a  cen- 
tury duration  In  relation  to  shipping  dla. 
criminations;   and 

Whereas  the  Imposition  of  such  restric- 
tions on  licenses  for  commercial  wheat  ei- 
port  appears  to  constitute  a  clear  violation 
of  Sec.  3(c)  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949.  as  extended  and  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-63  enacted  by  the  present  Congress: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
authorize  and  direct  its  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  Investigate  as  early  as  possible 
whether  such  shipping  restrictions  In  rela- 
tion to  wheat  constitute  violation  of  treaties 
and  law,  and  to  report  Its  findings  to  the 
Senate  on  or  before  October  IS,  1965. 


AUTHORIZATION'  FOR  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE THE  LEG.ALITY  OF  SHIP- 
PING RESTRICTIONS  ON  WHEAT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  in  that 
I  fully  aeree  with  the  purport  of  his  pro- 
posal, I  submit  on  behalf  of  Senator  Mc- 
GovrRv  and  myself  the  following  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  favorable  Senate  action 
thereon. 


POPULATION    BILL    PUBLIC    HEAR- 
INGS    CONTINUED     WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER    8,    ROOM    3302,    NEW 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING— WIT- 
NESSES    INCLUDE     REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FROM  DADE  COUNTY  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS,  MIAMI.  FLA. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  pub- 
lic   hearings    will    continue    toraorrcv, 
Wednesday,  September  8.  at  10  a.m.  on 
S.  1676,  my  bill  to  coordinate  and  di.^- 
seminate  birth  control  information  upon 
request.    The  hearings  will  be  held  in 
room  3302,  New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

The  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  will 
hear  witnesses  who  are  concerned  about 
school  problems  in  the  Dade  County  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Miami.  Fla.  Hurricane 
Betsy  permitting,  the  subcommittee 
hopes  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Superintendent  Joe  Hall,  Chiot 
of  Planning  and  Policy  Frank  Sloan,  and 
Chairman  Jane  S.  Roberts  of  the  Dade 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

To  round  out  the  hearing  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  has 
asked  Mr.  Clifford  Nelson,  president  of 
the  American  Assembly  of  Columbia 
University.  New  York  City,  to  describe 
in  detail  how  the  American  Assemblies 
on  Population  have  contributed  to  the 
population  dialog  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, Mr.  Nelson  will  also  discuss  briefly 
the  work  of  the  American  assembly  in 
other  lands. 
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NL^YOR  RICHARD  C,  LEE  AND  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's New  York  Times  carries  an  out- 
standing story  on  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
Cjna..  which  contains  a  lesson  for  every 
city  in  our  Nation. 

Under  the  briUiant*nd  inspiring  lead- 
ership of  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee,  New 
Haven  has  proved  and  is  continuing  to 
prove  what  America's  deteriorating  cit- 
ies can  truly  become.  I  want  to  share 
my  pride  with  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  Havfn  Pvrscinc  ths  AMEaiCAW  DnzAM 

or  A  Sltjmless  Crrv — Third  op  Area  Be- 

I.VG  REBUn-T  AT  A    COST   OF   HALT  A   BUXION 

( By  Samuel  Kaplan ) 

New  Havsw. — The  American  dream  of  a 
slumiess  city  may  be  fulfilled  here. 

About  a  third  of  this  city — 6  square  miles — 
ts  being  renewed  at  a  cost  that  will  exceed 
8500  million  in  public  and  private  Invest- 
ments. 

The  result  of  $300  million  spent  in  the 
lAst  10  years  has  changed  the  face  of  New 
Haven  from  one  of  dovmtown  decay  and 
festering  slums  to  commercial  complexes, 
modern  housing  developments  and  stately 
rehabilitated  homes. 

Court  Street,  a  slJd  row  10  years  ago.  Is 
now  a  prestige  address.  New,  Imaglnatlvo 
housing  dcvelopmenis  have  attracted  middle- 
class  families  back  from  the  suburbs. 

The  commercial  slums  on  Church  Street 
have  been  replaced  by  gleaming  stores. 
Land  values  downtown  have  doubled.  And 
the  hum  and  clatter  of  construction  Is  every- 
where. 

Though  the  large  slums  of  crumbling 
ten.^nts.  clapboard  shacks  and  firetrap  fac- 
tories are  gone,  there  are  still  a  few  small 
pockets  of  decay — shabby,  overcrowded 
frame  buildings  second-and-third-generatlon 
welfare  cases  and  low-Income  Negro  fam- 
UlEs,  recent  migrants  to  this  city  of  152,000, 

OmCIAlS  CONTIDENT 

But  In  city  hall  on  Church  Street,  and  In 
Wrishlngton,  officials  ere  confident  that  New 
Haven  has  perfected  the  tools  of  urban 
renewal,  combined  tliem  with  an  imaginative 
amlpoverty  program  and  Is  well  on  the  way 
to  victory. 

"I  think  New  Haven  is  coming  closest  to 
our  dream  of  a  Blumless  city,"  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator,  said  recently  In  an  Interview, 
Most  housing  experts  across  the  country 
agrfe. 

"It  la  like  a  dream.  Everj'thlng  is  done 
with  as  much  style."  said  a  member  of  a 
New  York  City  community  planning  ix>ard 
after  a  recent  tjour.  "If  only  New  York  had 
hi'.t  of  New  Haven's  imagination  and  a  quu- 
t<t  of  Its  spirit  •! 

Civic  pride  is  everywhere. 

Taxicab  drivers  occasionally  put  tlietr  fore 
flag  down  and  drive  out  of  the  way  to  show 
a  curious  visitor  a  new  building.  Elderly 
perions  sit  on  benches  in  the  city  green  and 
marvel  aloud  ^t  a  14-story  renewal  project 
Tl'^  p.^  to  the  east.  Boccle  players  outside  a 
community  center  halt  their  game  to  give 
»  detailed  hlstoTj'  of  how  their  neighborhood 
WH.'-:  renewed.  And  Yale  professors  reflect 
favorably  upon  It  all. 

A    GREAT   RENAISSANCE 

Reuben  A.  Holden.  secretary  of  Yale.  ca'Jed 
the  renewal  program  "a  great  renaissance  for 
the  flty"  and  said  the  university  wss  proud 
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to  be  a  partner  In  It.  A  number  of  profes- 
sors and  university  officials  serve  the  city  as 
consultants. 

No  one  interviewed  was  more  enthusiastic 
than  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee,  who  has  been  the 
prime  force  behind  the  renewal  program  for 
the  last  12  years. 

"We  are  restoring  an  elegance  and  style 
to  this  city,"  he  said  In  a  somber,  formal 
tone.  And  then  be  broke  Into  a  smile  and 
added:  "And  It's  fun.  exciting  to  think  what 
can  be  done." 

He  spoke  about  a  planned  cultural  center, 
experimental  low-Income  housing,  a  new. 
Integrated  cooperative,  employment  pro- 
grams for  dropouts,  new  schools  and — most 
of  oil— «  community  spirit  that  has  allowed 
his  planners  to  exercise  their  Imaginations. 

NrW    GRANT  DtlE 

Despite  its  size.  New  Haven  ranl^s  only 
behind  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia 
in  total  Federal  grants  received  for  urban 
renewal.  So  far  the  Hou.slng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  haa  channeled  and  e.ir- 
marked  about  878  million  to  the  Connecticut 
jMrt  city. 

On  a  population  basis.  New  Haven  ranks 
first  in  the  country,  with  Federal  urban  re- 
newal grants  averaging  $458  for  each  resi- 
dent.   The  figure  for  New  York  City  is  »31, 

New  Haven  wUl  soon  receive  another  grant, 
to  begin  the  new  Federal  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  low-income  families.  It  will  In- 
volve moving  200  families  into  private  hous- 
ing. 

The  famUles  apply  21.8  percent  of  their 
Income  to  rent,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  the  landlord  the  difference  be- 
tween that  amount  and  tiie  actual  rental. 
That  means,  for  example,  that  if  a  family's 
total  monthly  Income  Is  $300  and  its  rent 
Is  ?85  a  month,  it  pays  the  landlord  $65.40 
and  the  Government  adds  $19.60. 

Mayor  Lee,  in  a  move  typical  of  the  city's 
attitude  of  taking  advantage  of  every  avail- 
able Federal  program,  went  to  Washington 
to  apply  to  the  Public  Housing  Authority 
the  day  tlie  program  was  signed  into  law 
early  this  month.  Approval  is  expected  with- 
in 3  weeks. 

'We  don't  like  to  waste  lime,"  he  said. 

POLICY  IS  UN  USUAL 

The  new  program  Is  consistent  with  the 
city's  unu.>!ual  policy  of  trying  not  to  move 
low-income  families  into  low-Income  proj- 
ects. Only  low-Income  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly has  been  constructed  in  renewal  areas. 

Melvin  J.  Adams,  administrator  of  the 
city's  redevelopment  agency,  explained  that 
when  houses  had  to  be  demolished,  residents 
were  dispersed  to  foster  Integration  and  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  new  pockets  of  slums. 

He  said  that  a  major  problem  In  the  Dlx- 
well  area,  a  community  Just  north  of  the 
Yale  campus  now  undergoing  renewal,  wa5 
the  concentration  of  900  low-income  fam- 
ilies in  a  large  housing  project  built  t>efore 
Mayor  Lee  took  office. 

To  offset  the  project,  a  129-apartment 
cooperative  was  built  in  the  neighborhood. 
An  additional  81  unlt.s  of  middle-Income 
housing  is  planned  for  the  area,  as  is  exten- 
sive rehabilitation  of  privately  owned  homes. 

Edward  Cope,  head  of  the  agency's  Dlxwcll 
office,  reported  that  253  buUdings  contain- 
ing 758  apartments  were  being  rehabilitated. 
Tile  ottlce  assists  owners  by  giving  architec- 
tural advice,  locating  reliable  contractors 
and  helping  them  to  obtain  mortgages,  once 
a  problem  In  this  predominantly  Negro 
neighborhood, 

REHAHH-ITATION    THE   KEY 

According  to  Mr.  Lee.  the  key  to  the  city's 
housing  renewal  program  has  been  the  re- 
habilitation of  structurally  sound,  but  de- 
teriorated buildings  More  than  7,500  biUld- 
Ings  have  been  rehabilitated  In  the  last  10 
years. 


The  Wooster  Square  area,  just  south  of  the 
business  district,  is  cited  by  the  city  as  the 
best  illustration  of  its  renewal  program  and 
Its  goals. 

Ten  years  ago  the  area  around  the  square. 
an  old  Italian  neighborhood,  was  fast  slip- 
ping Into  decay.  But  though  ite  crumbling 
brovvnstones,  tenements,  and  old  friclcries 
were  ripe  for  the  bulldozer,  only  the  woret 
buildings  were  demolished  and  close  to  l.OOO 
were  saved  through  rehabilitation. 

Tius  would  have  been  enougt;  to  save  the 
physical  community,  but  the  city  added  a  tew 
touches  that  has  lifted  its  renewal  program 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

It  sought  leading  architects  to  design  new 
housing  on  the  site  of  demolished  buildings, 
encouraging  them  to  use  their  imagination 
to  scale  the  developments  to  the  surround- 
ing homes.  It  set  aside  land  for  a  sitting 
park,  and  brought  In  Hideo  Sasald.  the  land- 
scape architect,  to  design  it.  .^nd  it  sought 
off-street  parking  to  clear  the  residential 
streets  of  parlsed  cars. 

CENTER    IS    DESIGNED 

To  encourage  a  neighborhood  identity.  It 
selected  the  site  of  a  burned-out  factory 
where  15  persons  had  died  and  had  the  ar- 
chitectural concern  of  Skldmore,  Owens  & 
Merrill  design  a  community  center  and 
school. 

The  center  is  a  small  city  In  Itself.  Besides 
the  school,  it  includes  a  library,  community 
meeting  rooms,  a  youth  center,  city  social 
service  offices  and  a  center  for  the  elderly. 

Wooster  Square  is  now  considered  a  desir- 
able neighborhood.  It  has  attracted  back 
some  of  the  middle  class  the  city  was  losing 
to  the  suburbs  and.  through  its  moderate 
Income  developments,  has  brought  the  first 
Negro  families  Into  the  area. 

The  city  now  hopes  to  repeat  Its  Wooster 
Square  success  In  Dlxwell.  Similar  renewal 
plans,  calling  for  rehabilitation,  a  mixture 
of  housing  and  community  facilities,  are  be- 
ing developed  for  the  NewhallviUe  and 
Dwight  sections. 

Not  to  get  into  a  rut  on  housing  renewal 
formulas,  however,  the  city  has  contracted 
with  Ludwlg  Miee  van  der  Bohe.  the  archi- 
tect, to  design  a  varied  housing  develop- 
ment on  30  acres  southwest  of  the  down- 
town area, 

LOCAL  ABCHrrSCTB  US19 

City  officials  note  that  west  of  tlie  site  will 
be  a  new  high  school  designed  by  Eero  Saarl- 
nen  and  Associates  shortly  before  the  archi- 
tect's death. 

The  city  also  has  used  local  architects, 
notably  Paul  Rudolph,  former  dean  of  Yale's 
School  of  Arcliltccture.  His  mldtown  park- 
ing garage  and  low-income  housing  project 
for  the  elderly  in  the  Dwlght  section  are 
distinct.  II  not  controversial  designs. 

"It  certainly  adds  some  excitement  to  our 
skyime."  commented  Mayor  Lee. 

The  city's  housing  renewal  projects  almost 
completely  surround  the  business  district. 
wtUch  Is  undergoing  vast  renewal  Itself. 

A  14-8tory  office  building,  a  319-room  hotel, 
and  a  public  plaza  soon  will  complete  the 
front  block  complex  which  already  In- 
cludes two  new  department  stores,  Malley'e 
and  Macy's  and  a  new  First  New  Haven  Na- 
tional Bank.  Also  to  be  added  to  the  skyline 
will  be  the  Knights  of  Columbus  lnt«ma- 
tlonal  headquarters,  a  26-story  stark,  mod- 
ern stnicture. 

The  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co. 
already  has  completed  Its  office  building  and 
work  will  soon  he  finished  on  the  State  men- 
tal health  building  and  the  Yale  University 
epidemiology  and  public  health  building. 

LUXtlKY    APARTMENTS   BtllLT 

To  the  north,  two  high-rise  luxury  apart- 
ment houses  with  a  total  of  518  units  have 
been  filled.  A  third  will  soon  rise,  as  well  as 
two  smaller  apartment  houses. 
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To  accomplifih  all  this,  the  city  has  had  to 
relocate  3;200  ramUiea,  a  third  Qi„ which  It 
said  were  single  persons.  Iq  the  process. 
social  problems  were  uncovered  that  the  city 
found  liseU  Ill-equipped  to  handle. 

With  the  help  of  ©2.5  million  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  In  1962.  the  city  esiabUshed 
ihB  Community  Progress,  Inc..  a  rorenioner 
of  an  antipoverty  program,  to  provide  social 
services  such  as  youth  employment  programs, 
preklndergarlen  schools,  and  legal  aid.  It  Ifi 
now  the  city's  anilpovcrty  program  and 
operates  on  a  •10  million  budget. 

Businesses  also  had  to  be  relocated,  so  the 
city  created  its  business  relocation  ofBce.  the 
first  In  the  country,  to  offer  financial  aid 
and  tidvlce.  It  then  created  Industrial  parks 
on  the  ouMkirts  of  the  city  as  a  home  for 
most  of  the  displaced  businesses. 

With  an  alj  of  confidence.  Mr.  Lee  and  his 
staff  keep  coming  up  with  projects.  Now  In 
Che  planning  stages  are  renewal  programs  for 
the  Hill  and  Fair  Haven  sections.  Both  will 
probably  emphasize  rehabilitation. 

The  State  Street  area.  In  the  south  of  the 
business  district,  also  is  imder  study.  Tenta- 
tive plans  include  a  new  civic  center,  office 
buildings,  a  shopping  plaza,  and  a  cultural 
center.  I.  M.  Pel,  the  architect,  has  been 
hired  as  a  consultant. 

The  only  area  untouched  In  the  middle  of 
the  city  is  the  IS^acre  village  green,  set 
aside  for  public  use  In  1638.  and  Yale  Uni- 
versity, whase  cloistered  colleges  lie  north 
of  the  green. 

Mayor  Lee  assured  an  interviewer  that  the 
city  had  no  plans  for  either  of  these. 


THE   CITY   OF  H.^RTPORD   AS   AN 
EXAMPLE    FOR    AMERICA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  21  issue  of  Look  magazine  has 
an  outstanding  article  entitled,  "Our  Sick 
Cities  and  How  They  Can  Be  Cured." 
This  is  must  reading  for  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  the  future  of  urban 
America.  John  Peter  did  a  great  report- 
ing job  on  our  cities  and  their  needs. 

I  am  proud  that  special  mention  has 
been  made  of  both  the  cities  of  Hartford 
and  New  Haven.  Conn.  As  a  resident  of 
Hartford.  I  am  pleaded  with  the  atten- 
tion given  Hartford  a.s  one  city's  answer 
to  downtown  decay.  Indeed,  civic  pride 
in  my  native  city  is  high,  and  the  article 
explains  the  reason  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Oua    Sick   Ctties   and    How   Thet    Can  Be 

CtTRED 

f  A  profile  of  the  city  created  for  Look  by  Ben 
Shahn  and  by  John  Peter  i 
(Note. — Our  cities  are  seriously  sick  but 
not  hopelessly  sick.  Many  of  us  are  wor- 
ried, and  tome  of  us  are  ready  to  give  cities 
up  for  dead.  This  Issue  is  about  people  who 
nnd  them  otlU  very  much  alive  and  people 
who  are  determined  to  make  them  better. 
The  health  of  our  cities  represents  one  of  the 
gravest  challenges  In  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century.) 

EVERYBODli'S  GOIWG   TO  TOWN 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  lately  about 
what's  wrong  with  our  cities  that  some  peo- 
ple forget  what's  right  about  them.  Our 
cities  are  sick  and  running  a  high  fever,  but 
the  report  of  their  death  has  been  greatly  ex- 
onerated. 


When  some  of  us  were  young,  a  favorite 
high  school  debate  topic  was  "Would  you 
Ilka  to  live  In  the  city  or  the  country?*'  It's 
not  much  of  a  debate  any  more.  Seventy 
percent  of  us  have  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
the  city,  and  future  ballots  wlU  swell  the 
urban  total-  Cities  have  problems  becatise 
nearly  everybody  in  the  world  has  decided 
that  m  or  near  a  city  Is  the  beet  place  on 
earth  to  be. 

The  city  has  always  been  the  mainspring 
of  civilization.  It  was  the  city  that  nurtured 
Lhe  arts,  the  commerce  and  the  political  free- 
dom of  Western  man.  People  have  always 
moved  to  the  city  because  it  maximizes  op- 
portunity. It  Is  tliti  escalator  to  a  better  life. 
Miserable  as  existence  Irequently  is  for  the 
-Vagro  la  th^ modem  city,  he  has  no  lliustona 
that  he  or  his  children  would  be  better  off 
bHck  on  t^e  farm. 

In  the  American  past,  the  agricultural  ma- 
jority viewed  the  town  witli  deep  distrust. 
At  the  lime  of  our  first  census  in  1790.  95 
percent  of  us  lived  m  rural  places.  There 
were  only  2  cities  with  more  than  25,000 
people — New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Our 
Pounding  Fathers,  determined  to  avoid  cor- 
rupting city  influences,  planted  the  new  Na- 
tion's Capital  m  the  unspoiled  countryside 
along  the  peaceful  Potomac.  Ironically. 
Washington,  D.C..  is  now  our  ninth  largest 
metropolis. 

As  recently  as  75  years  ago.  two  out  of 
three  Americans  .»tlU  lived  In  the  country. 
But  two  powerful  forces,  long  at  work,  were 
radically  altering  their  world.  The  popvUa- 
tion  explosion  and  the  move  to  the  city 
Lhruat  Americans  Into  a  new  age. 

We  are  now  a  nation  of  195  million  people. 
Nearly  half  the  people  who  have  ever  lived  In 
the  United  States  are  alive  today.  Even  with 
our  decreasing  birthrate,  we  should  double  In 
number  to  more  thnn  400  million  In  Just  60 
years. 

Dtirlng  the  Ust  decade,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  our  rural  population  declined, 
despite  surging  national  growth.  As  we  con- 
tinue to  turn  our  farm  into  efficiently  mech- 
anized food  factories,  the  end  of  the  trend 
Is  nowhere  In  sight.  Everybody's  going  to 
town.  The  combination  of  push  and  pull — 
push  off  the  farm  and  pull  to  the  city — has 
created  unheard  of  urban  density.  Seventy 
percent  of  our  urban  population  is  concen- 
trated on  1  percent  of  the  country's  total 
land  area.    The  big  squeeze  Is  on. 

The  Census  Bureau  lists  225  metropolitan 
areas  of  50.000  population  or  more.  But 
many  of  these  are  already  merging  into  one 
another  to  form  strip  cities.  13  of  which  con- 
tain half  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  continuous  urban  spread  from  Boston 
to  Washington,  DC.  first  described  as  mega- 
lopolis by  the  French  scholar  Jean  Gottmann. 
la  the  wealthiest,  most  industrialized  area  on 
earth.  So  vast  are  its  Implications  that  Gott- 
mann wrote  that  it  "gives  one  the  feeling  of 
looking  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  stage  in  human 
clvUizatlon." 

Most  of  us  think  of  the  city  In  less  glowing 
dimensions.  To  us.  the  city  means  the  land 
within  the  city  limits— the  area  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  mayor.  Most  often,  we 
really  mean  the  central  city,  the  core  city 
that  is  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  where 
urban  problems  are  at  their  worst.  Some  ex- 
perts have  diagnosed  the  city's  sickness  as 
heart  trouble. 

Historically,  the  old  center  of  the  Ameri- 
can city  has  always  been  the  staging  area 
where  immigrants  from  abroad  and  migrants 
from  our  farms  learned  about  urban  life. 
The  latest  arrivals  In  our  cities  are  every  bit 
as  useful  to  our  society  as  the  countless 
waves  that  preceded  them,  As  University  of 
Chicago  sociologist  Philip  Hauser  observed 
recently,  "Every  newcomer  group  was  greeted 
In  the  same  manner  by  people  who  had  got- 


ten off  earlier  boats — with  suspicion,  dlstrusr, 
hostility  and  discriminatory  practices.  Mick''. 
Krauts,  dumb  Swedes,  Polacks.  Chinks.  Wops. 
Dagos,  Bohxinks— what  ever  happened  to  ^U 
that  rUtraff?" 

Our  newest  newcomers  have  been  living  in 
our  country  lor  quite  a  while.  In  fact,  some 
of  their  ancestors  met  the  first  boat.  About 
10,000  American  Indians  a  year  are  leaving 
their  reservations  for  the  paleface  city.  The-, 
favor  big  cities  like  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 
Old-line  Americans,  while  and  Protestani. 
are  also  coming  down  from  the  mountains 
to  a  homelike  hillbilly  slum  In  northern  Chi- 
cago. They  have  been  damned  for  the  same 
social  shortcomings  usually  associated  with 
nonwhitea. 

The  most  numerous  newcomers  to  the  city 
have  been  the  Negroes  from  the  rural  South 
When  a  hard-pressed  Harlem  policeman 
urged  a  mob  to  "Go  home,  go  home."  from 
the  back  of  the  crowd  came  the  reply.  "We 
are  home,  baby."  The  core  of  the  older  big 
cities  has  become  the  home  of  our  Negro 
citizens.  The  nonwhite  population  of  the 
United  Stotes  over  the  last  50  years  has 
stayed  at  a  fairly  steady  10  percent,  but  now 
about  three-quarters  of  them  live  In  cltleg, 
American  Negroes  appear  more  numeroUE 
More  importantly,  our  discrimination  is  more 
visible.  Out  of  backwater  bondage,  they  have 
moved  into  the  mainstream  of  Ajnerlcan  life. 
It  is  already  beginning  to  carry  them  beyond 
the  ghettos  of  the  core  cities  to  the  middle- 
class  outlying  districts  and  the  suburbs. 

Too  many,  though,  are  trapped  in  the 
crumbling  slum,  while,  like  Mark  Twain's 
ethical  man  (defined  as  a  Christian  holding 
four  aces),  we  insist  on  a  slow  walk  to  the 
exits.  It  will  be  a  long,  hot  decade  for  the 
city  unless  these  Americans  get  the  chance 
to  move  up  In  our  society,  and  get  It  fast. 

The  swlftnes.s  of  urbanization  has  left  us 
with  a  national  nostalgia  for  our  rural  pai*. 
"You  can  get  the  boy  out  of  the  country, 
but  you  can't  get  the  country  out  of  the 
boy"  applies  to  a  generation  that  was  born 
In  the  country  and  moved  to  the  city.  Even  ;i 
most  urban-aware  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent seldom  fall  to  reminisce  on  their  rur;il 
and  small-town  origins.  Our  flight  to  the 
suburbs  Is  an  understandable  attempt  lo 
combine  city  benefits  with  country  living. 

Pew  urban  subjects  have  been  more  nils- 
interpreted  than  this  move  out.  Unseemly 
eager  pallbearers  might  have  us  believe  ihp.: 
the  city's  llfe-glvlng  population  is  ebbing 
away.  The  latest  census  figures  show  ex- 
pected gains  In  all  top  20  metropolitan  areas 
except  PUtsbtirgh.  In  over  half  of  the  20 
areas,  the  city  counties  have  strongly  out- 
paced their  suburban  counties.  Chicago's 
Cook  County,  for  example,  gained  nearly 
one-and-a-half  times  as  much  as  all  five  or 
Its  suburban  counties.  New  York  City 
posted  tJie  largest  national  gain— more  than 
all  Its  populous  four  suburban  coimtles  pu« 
together. 

THE    CtTRES     ASLE    NOT    QUICK,    CHEAP.    OR    EASY, 
BUT  THEY  ARC  KNOWN 

Something  has  happened,  however,  in  s-jme 
of  our  big  cities  that  does  not  show  up  in 
the  statistics-  Since  1950.  In  New  York,  some 
800.000  middle-class  whites,  traditionally  the 
strength  of  the  metropolis  and  Its  economv. 
have  been  replaced  by  800,000  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  who.  for  the  most  part,  ore 
luiskilled  or  semiskilled.  The  mlddle-clai^ 
white  did  not  leave  the  metropolitan  are^, 
he  Just  stepped  across  the  city  line.  In  tlie 
low-taxed,  green  suburban  acres,  both  rapid'? 
vanishing,  he  built  a  protected  nest  for  hi? 
family,  complete  with  churches,  schools,  ar  d 
shopping  centers.  Park  Forest's  Illlnr's 
State  Representative  Anthony  Scarlano  put 
it  this  way  atX)Ut  the  Chicago  area,  "We've 
become  accustomed  to  thinking  that  Chlcoeo 
is  the  place  where  we  earn  our  living,  and 
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the  suburbs  are  the  dormitory  where  we 
leave  our  wives  alone  in  a  nice  safe  place  and 
the  kids  are  In  a  lily-white  community  with 
good  schools." 

An  undetermined  number  of  young  city 
fiimlUea  have  been  replaced  by  old  folks, 
returnees  from  suburbia.  The  over-65  group 
In  metropolitan  areas  has  grown  45  percent 
m  the  last  decade  alone.  Cities,  not  the 
publiclaed  retirement  villages,  have  become 
the  home  of  our  senior  citizens.  Today,  our 
central  cities  contain  a  concentration  of  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  discriminated 
against. 

These  problems  bear  down  most  heavily  on 
one  man— the  mayor.  As  far  ns  the  city 
goes,  every  mayor  well  might  have  on  his 
desk  President  Harry  S.  Truman's  celebrated 
.sign:  "The  buck  stops  here."  One  of  our 
niost  clierlshed  myths  Is  that  the  buck  also 
disappears  here.  Lincoln  Steffens'  charge  of 
bosses,  boodlers.  and  Job  sellers  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  is  simply  no  longer  true.  According 
to  Fortune.  "The  big  city  must  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  skillfully  managed  of  American 
organizations- — Indeed,  considering  the  prob- 
lems It  has  to  face.  It  Is  better  managed  than 
many  U.S.  corporations." 

The  modern  mayor  has  the  management 
BklU  of  a  corporation  president.  He  is  press- 
Uig  into  service  the  methods  and  equipment 
of  modem  industry.  Mayor  Sam  Yorty's 
computers  in  Los  Angeles  now  handle  city 
st..^tistlcs  that  one  consultant  calls  nine  times 
more  complex  that  a  Mars  shot.  The  prob- 
lem at  most  city  halls  is  neither  efficiency 
nor  honesty,  though  hanky-panky  persists  In 
some  spots.  What  every  city  badly  needs  I.s 
leadership  with  positive  programs  and  ac- 
tion. Mayors  like  Richard  C.  Lee  of  New 
Haven.  John  P.  Collins  of  Boston,  or  Detroit's 
Jerome  P  Cavanugh  (see  "The  Mayor  Who 
Woke  Up  a  City")  have  been  able  to  mobilize 
their  cities  behind  their  efforts. 

The  undeniable  truth  Is  that  we  are  load- 
ing our  cities  with  burdens  they  were  never 
created  to  carry.  Local  government  spend- 
ing has  shot  from  »9  billion  In  1946  to  »50 
billion  today,  and  it  looks  as  If  that  total 
may  double  by  the  1970's.  In  seeking  a  cure 
to  the  sickness  of  our  cities,  we  must  sort  out 
those  problems  for  which  cities  ore  clearly 
responsible  from  those  that  stretch  beyond 
their  Jurisdiction. 

The  one  accurate  Index  to  our  cities'  re- 
sponsibilities Is  the  budget.  Cities  spend 
about  half  their  money  for  education.  We 
nnd  a  stock  story  of  overcrowded  facilities. 
substandard  teaching,  and  outmoded  meth- 
ods. At  Its  toughest,  the  situation  is 
summed  up  by  the  remark  of  a  tired  Harlem 
teacher,  "You  don't  worry  obout  teaching 
those  kids  here.  You  just  keep  them  from 
killing  each  other  and  from  killing  you." 
However,  this  classroom  Jungle  Is  only  part 
of  the  picture,  even  In  the  embattled  New 
York  City  system.  There  are  also  the  cele- 
brated specialized  schools  like  the  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science,  with  Us  record  num- 
ber of  National  Merit  scholars,  or  the  School 
of  Performing  Arts  (see  "A  Teenager  Tames 
Uie  City"),  a«  well  as  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  which  each  year  ranks  first  or 
second  nationally  In  number  of  aliminl  who 
earn  doctoral  degrees. 

Highways  take  the  next  slice  of  the  Ameri- 
can city's  budget.  Yet  astronauts  can  make 
U  around  the  world  in  the  time  It  takes  some 
suburbanites  to  get  to  work.  Los  Angeles 
oiiota  70  percent  of  Its  downtown  land  to 
the  automobile— more  space  to  cars  than 
people.  The  freeway  system  to  be  completed 
in  1980  wotUd.  If  straightened  out.  reach 
halfway  across  the  United  States.  If  all 
those  who  ride  subways  to  Manhattan  drove. 
Tl:elr  cars  would  fill  a  multilevel  parking  lot 
from  the  Battery  to  60th  Street.  To  date, 
the  urban-traffic  tangle  has  been  matched 
only    by    harrowing    statistics    and    stopgap 
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solution.  San  Francisco's  new  bllUon-dol- 
lar  rapid-transit  system  (see  "Super  Solution 
to  the  TrafHc-Tangle")  is  an  all-out  try  for 
a  cure  that  everybody's  watching. 

Our  cities  are  also  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  citizens.  In  New  York,  respcm- 
stblllty  means  a  bill  for  half-a-milUon  people 
on  city  relief.  City-budget  planners  know, 
too,  that  a  cut  In  educational  and  welfare 
only  ups  the  cost  of  policing.  Our  police 
departments  vary  from  poc«-  to  good-and- 
Improving.  One  reason  for  Improvement  Is 
men  like  Chicago's  able  superintendent  O. 
W.  Wilson,  former  dean  of  the  School  of 
Criminology  at  the  University  of  California 
( Berkeley  1.  who  feels  that  "the  function  of 
the  department  is  to  maintain  an  orderly 
society,  not  Just  to  enforce  the  law." 

These  city-budget  outlays  for  education, 
highways,  health,  welfare,  and  pwllce.  as  well 
as  other  city  concernfi — water,  pollution, 
housing,  poverty,  etc. — alleetend  well  beyond 
the  city  llmita. 

Any  schoolchlld  would  assume  that  prob- 
lems beyond  the  city's  control  would  natu- 
rally be  handled  by  the  State.  That  young- 
ster has  a  lot  to  learn.  The  political  cards 
are  attacked  against  the  city,  and  the  rural- 
dominated  State  legislatures  have  euchred 
It  out  of  moat  everything,  including  its  fair 
share  of  the  State  taxes.  This  fancy  shuffle 
would  seem  a  difficult  trick  for  only  11  Statee 
have  greater  rural  tlmn  luban  population. 
It's  frequently  easy,  because  the  suburbs 
often  vote  with  the  rural  lawmakers,  against 
their  own  city. 

State  legislatures  have  hedged  our  cities 
with  Jurisdictional  restrictions.  The  foot- 
ball fans  wlio  roar  for  John  Unltas  i  see 
"Big  Man  In  Baltimore"!  know  that  the  city 
of  Baltimore  also  means  Carroll,  Howard. 
Anne  Arundel  and  Baltimore  counties,  but 
the  Maryland  State  Legislature  has  repeat- 
edly reftised  the  city  the  right  to  an  earnings 
tax  on  the:  people  of  the  area  who  work  in 
the  city.  Legislators  hamitrlng  cities  in 
countless  other  ways.  In  Massachusetts. 
statewide  personnel  laws  with  built-in  pref- 
erences and  quaUficatlon.s  make  it  difficult  to 
hire  competent  municipal  civil  servantis. 
Everywhere.  State  governments,  by  inter- 
ference or  neglect,  are  fencing  urban  chores 
on  our  Federal  Government. 

Even  In  Congress,  we  axe  governed  by  rural 
lawmakers.  Over  half  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  nearly  half  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  rural  back- 
grounds. Senators,  elected  at  large  from 
the  States,  have  been  notably  more  respon- 
sive to  our  cities'  needs  than  Representatives 
whose  congressional  districts  can  be  gerry- 
mandered by  State  legislatures.  The  bal- 
ance may  be  changing  with  the  battle  over 
reapportionment  in  the  wake  of  the  Supreme 
Cotu-t's  one  citizen-one  vote  ruling.  We  are 
In  the  middle  of  a  decisive  struggle  between 
rural  and  city  Interests. 

The  now  open  alliance  between  city  hall 
and  the  Federal  Government  radically  Im- 
proves the  prognosis  for  our  cities.  Some 
people  who  charge  Federal  Intrusion  forget 
It  was  Federal  policy  that  subsidized  Rlngie- 
famlly  home  ownership  with  FHA-tnsured 
loans,  creating  the  postwar  suburb  and 
shrinking  the  city's  tax  base. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  "are.  in  large 
measure,  the  problems  of  American  society 
Itself,"  wrote  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
In  submitting  to  Congress  his  reque-st  for  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD).  Originally  propoeed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  1961.  the  new  Department 
will  enable  the  Government  to  coordinate 
Its  efforts  and  give  urban  problems  Cabinet- 
level  attention 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  HUD  won't  change 
things  falls  to  appreciate  the  Governments 
astounding  new  commitment  to  the  city.  A 
major  national  urban  research  project  will 


be  part  of  the  Johnson  legislative  program 
next  year.  Vice  President  Hcteebt  Humphrey 
describes  it  In  spacious  terms;  "We  make  the 
Investment  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  •  •  • 
We  can  also  make  the  investment  to  help  a 
man  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  here  on 
earth." 

Pew  big-city  subjects  raise  more  dust  than 
urban  renewal.  Critics  argue  that  the  re- 
newal drive  has  eliminated  far  more  homes 
than  it  has  created:  that  the  new  hc^nes 
have  been  for  new  people,  not  the  dispos- 
sessed; that  "cleaning  up  the  slums"  has 
meant  building  "sanitary  slums."  All  these 
charges  are  serious,  and  all  are  substantially 
true.  Urban  renewal  has  frequently  resulted 
In  barracks  gheitoes,  like  Chicago's  Taylor 
Homes.  But  It  has  meant  as  well  housing 
developments  like  Washington.  D.C/s  South- 
west tsee  "Leading  L.idy  In  Urban  Renewal  '  i . 
cultural  projects  like  New  York's  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  ca^xn- 
merclal  developments  like  Hartf<M-d's  Con- 
stitution Plaaa  (see  "One  City's  Answer  to 
Downtown  Decay").  Urban  renewal  has  also 
provided  the  training  field  for  a  new  kind 
of  city  specialist- — the  town  planner.  The 
talented  list  includes  Philadelphia's  Edmund 
Baoon.  Boston's  Edward  Logue.  San  Fran- 
cisco's M.  Justin  Herman,  and  Detroitc 
Charles  Blessing 

Urban  renewal  has  been  one  way  that  we 
have  decided,  through  our  elected  representa- 
tives, to  invest  our  national  irfoney  In  the 
salvation  of  otu  cities.  To  dale,  even  with 
$4.7  billion  already  appropriated  by  Congress. 
we  have  scarcely  begun.  In  the  next  40 
years,  we  will  rebuild  virtually  the  entire 
urban  United  States.  Here,  at  the  start  of 
this  task,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  from 
our  early  mistakes  In  renewal  and  try  to 
emulate  our  successes. 

The  help  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  by 
no  means  limited  to  urban  renewal.  The 
$325-mtlllon  Urban-Mass  Transportation  Act 
is  ctty-focused.  The  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram will  mean  $750  million  for  the  cities. 
"The  billion -dollar  poverty  program,  aptly 
described  as  human  renewal.  Is  virtually  all 
education,  and  most  of  It  for  the  city.  Add 
the  figures  up,  and  the  total  means  real 
help.  "The  city  has  lost  Its  tax  base."  ex- 
plains Senator  Abraham  Rieicoff.  "and  the 
Federal  Government  is  helping  to  make  it 
up." 

Another  hopeful  sign  Is  the  recognition  by 
responsible  citizens  that  otir  cities  can  and 
must  be  saved .  Pittsburgh ,  Philadelphia, 
and  Wilmington  are  first-class  examples  of 
communities  whose  people  are  conducting 
a  rescue  operation.  All  America  City 
Awards  by  Look  and  the  National  Municipal 
League  each  year  have  cited  dozens  of  other 
cities  and  tlielr  cltirens.  Churchmen,  busi- 
nessmen, profesElcnais.  educators,  tind  social 
workers  have  become  rededicated  urbanlsts 
The  activity  of  a  single  person  Ufce  Houstone 
school  board  member  Mrs.  Gertrude  Barn- 
stone  (see  "A  Lady  Stirs  Her  City's  Coh- 
poience"t  can  rouse  common  concern  for  s 
city.  In  the  search  for  the  cure,  one  thing 
Is  certain — a  city  can  only  be  saved  If  the 
people  care  to  save  It.  .^n  inrreasine  niun- 
ber  of  people  do  care.  They  are  at  last  be- 
coming actively  involved.  Instead  of  ]UBt 
passively  lending  their  names  to  civic  or- 
ganizations and  city  commissions.  The 
cures  for  our  cities  are  not  quick,  cheap,  or 
easy,  but  they  are  known. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  a  historic  change 
in  the  size  and  purpose  of  our  cities.  They 
are  rapidly  losing  their  age-old  manufac- 
turing and  warehousing  function.  They  are 
becoming  the  idea,  management  and  decision 
headquarters.  Their  libraries,  laboratories, 
museums,  and  universities  make  them  the 
cultural,  educational,  and  communication 
centers  of  our  age. 
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S  of  our  20  largest  cities  are  west  of  the 
Mississippi 
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This  shift  hM  Intensified  the  problem  of 
the  dlsenfrnnchUed  In  our  cities.  Todoy, 
the  downtown  ofBce  industries  demand 
high  s!Ull5.  The  low-skilled  Jobs  are  moving 
out  of  town,  leaving  the  untutored  behind. 
Jobs  are  critically  essential  because  they 
mean  not  only  Income,  but  self-esteem.  Ed- 
ucation Is  the  key  to  Jobs  in  the  changing 
city  and  throughout  our  new  socleiy.  With 
modern  skills  learned,  today's  slum  dwellers 
may  become  tomorrow's  suburbanites,  living 
where  their  Jobs  have  gone,  while  suburban 
executives  return  to  the  pleasures  and  con- 
veniences of  urbanlsm. 

What  we  have  mistaken  for  sickness  Is  the 
fever  of  change.  If  all  this  change  disturbs 
you.  know  that  It  probably  disturbs  your 
children  less.  Change  comes  easier  to  those 
under  23.  who  now  constitute  nearly  half 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  When 
we  fear  for  the  future  of  the  city,  we  should 
not  underestimate  the  young  or  the  rest  of 
us.  As  Buckmlnster  Fuller  remarked  recent- 
ly. "Today,  we  can  do  anything  Buck  Rogers 
can  do  and  do  It  better." 

Derrnorr's  jerht  c-wanagh — the  s4ator  who 
WOK.E  rp  A  crxY 

In  1061.  when  33-ycar-old  attorney.  Jerome 
P.  Cavanagh  decided  to  run  for  mayor  of 
Detroit,  the  city  was  noted  for  three  things: 
automobiles,  bad  race  relations  and  civic 
sloth.  Against  the  odds  and  without  the  sup- 
port of  labor  or  business.  Independent  Demo- 
crat Cavanagh  who  had  never  held  elective 
office,  bulled  his  way  to  an  upset  victory. 
Detroit  has  not  been  the  same  since.  This 
city  that  wallowed  In  the  trough  of  urban 
chaos  has  come  to  know  Cavanagh  as  a  driver 
with  vigor,  imagination  and  competence.  To 
wake  Detroit.  Cavanagh  cleaned  out  a  swarm 
of  city  hall  drones,  brought  in  a  bright 
young  cadre  of  high-beared  exectitives  and 
Dlunged  feet  first  into  an  administrative 
swamp  that  had  mired  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors To  help  solve  the  city's  problems,  he 
persvMded  automobile  industry  bigwigs  that 
Detroit's  health  wjis  essential  to  theirs,  got 
the  labor  unions  to  back  his  reforms  and 
convinced  the  Negro  third  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation that  they  were,  at  last,  part  of  itn 
concern. 

"TOC   HAVS    TO   PtJSH    A   LTTTLE   BTT" 

Jerry  Cavanagh's  day  begins  at  9  In  the 
morning  and  sometimes  ends  at  midnight. 
Prom  breakfast  to  iate  night  drinks,  It  Is 
entirely  political.  Every  chance  encounter 
Is  a  source  of  Information,  an  opportunity  to 
trr  out  a  new  idea,  Cavanagh  wants  results. 
and  by  r.o'A-.  even'body  In  city  hall  Is  keenly 
sensitive  to  that  demand.  "We  have  the 
'strong  mayor'  type  of  goverrunent  here."  he 
says,  "and  I  Intend  to  use  every  moral  and 
legal  power  the  o£9ce  possesses,"  Cavanagh 
replies  to  each  piece  of  mall  that  comes  Into 


his  office.  He  farms  out  complaints  to  hla 
subordinates  and  Insists  on  answers.  If  a 
department  head  is  slow  in  following  up,  a 
fast  blast  Issues  from  the  mayor's  office.  "I 
guess  I'm  a  little  abrasive  at  times," 
Cavanagh  says  disarmlngly,  "but  In  this  Job, 
you  have  to  push  a  little  bit."  His  "push- 
ing" 15  driving  "Wheel  Town"  to  a  new  pride 
in  Itself. 

Jerry  Cavanagh  Is  a  man  who  wears  suc- 
cess like  one  of  his  well-tailored  suits.  He 
works  hard  to  get  it,  and  he  expects  It.  Four 
years  ago,  Cavanagh.  then  33  and  a  prosper- 
ous member  of  a  Detroit  law  firm,  scanned 
the  political  horizon  in  his  native  city  and 
decided  it  was  time  to  make  his  move. 
Detroit's  problems  were  those  of  other  large 
American  cities:  burgeoning  blight  down- 
town, the  white  flight  to  the  suburbs,  a 
dwindling  tax  base,  a  high  crime  rate,  rising 
unemployment  and  a  big  budget  deficit.  A 
bog  of  civic  lethargy  discouraged  potential 
Industrial  newcomers  and  alienated  the  auto- 
motive giants  already  there.  Detroit  had 
another,  special  problem:  flammable  ten- 
sions between  Its  police  department  and  the 
one-third  of  the  city's  1.7  million  citizens 
with  black  skins.  After  several  murders  of 
white  women  in  Negro  areas,  Cavanagh's 
predecessor,  Louis  Mlrianl.  had  ordered  a 
police  crackdown.  In  the  ensuing  police 
drive,  Negroes  were  Indiscriminately  frisked 
on  the  street,  dragged  Into  police  stations, 
held  on  vague  charges.  The  black  ghetto 
boiled. 

Cavanagh .  7  years  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Detroit's  Law  School  and  a  political 
amateur  who  bad  never  held  an  elective 
office,  decided  to  run  against  Minanl.  His 
reason:  "I  thought  I  could  win."  Almost 
nobody  else  did.  Including  many  of  Cav- 
anagh's friends  and  exscboolmates  who  vol- 
unteered to  work  in  his  campaign.  Detroit's 
newspapers,  business  and  labor  leaders 
backed  the  Incumbent  against  the  upstart, 
while  Cavanagh's  team  relied  on  nickels  and 
novenas,  a  gut-busting  campaign  and  the 
Cavanagh  Instinct  that  Detroit  was  ready 
for  something  new.  Negroes  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  young  Irishman,  and 
white  voters  swung  to  him,  too,  If  not  as 
heavily.  He  won  by  42.000  votes,  and  De- 
troit's engine  got  Itself  a  spark  plug. 

"The  first  8  months  were  crucial,"  he  ex- 
plains. "We  were  out  to  establish  our  atti- 
tude. Since  we  didn't  owe  anything  to  any- 
body, we  could  swing  from  the  floor."  .Amid 
the  anguished  walls  of  commuters,  he  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  an  Income  tax  on  every- 
one who  worked  In  r>etrolt.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  tax  revenue  will  have  erased 
the  t34  5  minion  budget  deficit  he  Inherited 
when  he  took  office.  Cavanagh  also  cut  the 
city's  property  tax.  "I  think  these  things 
have  helped  give  the  conservative  element  In 
the  business  community  greater  confidence 
In  our  administration,"  he  now  says,  adding 
wryly,  "when  I  was  elected,  I  think  they 
thought  I  was  going  to  blow  up  the  City- 
County  Building.  Cavanagh  has  Issued  an 
executive  order  against  racial  bias  In  hiring 
and  promoting  city  employees,  appointed 
Negroes  to  Important  positions  In  his  ad- 
ministration, recruited  a  police  commissioner 
who  shared  his  Ideas  about  enlightened 
police  procedures.  (Until  Cavanagh  named 
a  Negro  police  Inspector,  there  had  never 
been  a  Negro  above  lieutenant  on  Detroit's 
force.  Negroes  comprise  over  30  percent  of 
the  city's  population,  but  only  3  percent  of 
Its  police  force.)  While  Cavanagh  made  It 
plain  that  "If  you  want  to  be  paid  like  pros. 
you've  got  to  act  like  pros."  he  has  raised 
police  salaries  25  percent  during  his  4  years 
in  office.  He  has  also  upped  the  salaries  at 
other  city  employees. 

In  one  of  his  first  encounters,  he  locked 
bumpers  with  labor  unions  whose  feather- 
bedding  and  excessive  charges  had  discour- 
aged Industrial  exhibitors  from  using  De- 
troit's t55-milllon   convention  center,  Cobo 


Hall,  After  he  threatened  to  do  the  work 
With  city  employees,  the  unions  relented,  and 
conventions  are  again  filling  Cobo  Hall, 
bringing  the  city  much-needed  revenue.  To 
provide  the  drive  for  the  Cavanagh  crusade, 
the  young  mayor  has  shaken  up  bureaus  and 
departments,  axed  some  of  the  deadwooci 
and  Installed  ills  own  men,  many  of  them 
young  shakers  cut  to  the  hustling  Cava- 
nagh pattern.  "He's  an  easy  guy  to  work 
for,"  says  one  of  bis  small  band  of  Idea  men, 
"as  long  as  you  do  a  superb  job," 

Part  of  Detroit's  problem  was  that  most 
of  Its  automobile  executives  lived,  not  In  the 
city,  but  In  Its  comfortable  suburbs  and  felt 
the  city's  headaches  were  not  theirs.  Cava- 
nagh campaigned  tirelessly  to  alter  this 
view.  "The  slums  of  Bloomfleld  Hills  (a 
sleek  suburban  community)  are  right  down 
here  in  Detroit,"  he  told  one  group.  To 
widen  the  pool  of  talent  available  to  thc 
city  administration,  he  has  persuaded  indus- 
try and  labor  chiefs  to  lend  some  of  their 
be^t  men  as  consultants  to  the  city.  Even 
more  Important  to  a  city  virlth  a  chronically 
large  unemployment  roll,  Cavanagh  has 
helped  convince  auto  firms  that  had  been 
building  plants  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  build  or  expand  in  metropolitan  De- 
troit. General  Motors  is  putting  up  a  $100- 
mlUion  factory  In  the  area,  and  Ford  has 
almost  completed  a  new  stamping  plant 
that  will  provide  work  for  thousands- 
Attracting  new  industry  to  Detroit  Is  hlsh 
on  the  Cavanagh  priority  list.  But  even 
higher  Is  what  he  calls  "social  renewal,"  a 
concerted  attack  by  city  agencies  on  the 
causes  of  poverty,  disease,  slum  housing  and 
other  social  ills.  "There  isn't  a  city  In 
America  that  doesn't  have  a  physical  master 
plan,"  he  explains.  "What  we  don't  know 
so  well  is  how  to  live  in  a  large  American 
city,  how  to  get  on  with  each  other,  how  to 
renew  our  human  and  social  values," 

To  get  Ills  social-renewal  program  swing- 
ing, Jerry  Cavanagh  has  relied  heavily  on 
Federal  money.  A,  the  only  elected  official 
on  President  Lyndc  n  B,  Johnson's  Metropoli  - 
tan  and  Urban  Problems  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, he  was  well-placed  to  anticip;-te  the 
Government's  specifications  for  Its  antlpov- 
erty  programs.  It  is  no  accident  that  De- 
troit officials  were  first  in  line  with  plans 
that  dovetailed  with  ideas  the  committee 
had  suggested,  or  that  Detroit  gets  more 
Federal  aid  than  any  city  except  New  York 
and  Clilc.igo  Detroit  now  hos  21  urbao- 
renewol  projects  underway,  for  which  the 
United  States  will  give  S36  million:  an  um- 
brella-Uke  and  well-coordinated  antipoverry 
program,  an  accelerated  public  works  scheme, 
an  outsized  highway  program,  and  a  host 
of  other  plans  largely  reliant  on  Federal 
funds.  Cavanagh's  opponents  have  criti- 
cized hUn  for  relying  on  U.S.  aid,  but  Ihi 
mayor  gives  them  short  shrift.  "We  send 
billions  to  Washington,"  he  says,  "and  we're 
entitled  to  some  sort  of  return."  His  pro- 
grams have  recently  brought  the  city  awards 
for  their  comprehensive  planning  and  archi- 
tecture. 

Cavanagh  has  not  hesitated  to  take  un- 
popular stands,  "I'd  like  my  epitaph  to  be 
We  knew  where  he  stood,'  "  he  says.  Against 
the  advice  of  political  experts,  he  endorsed 
"open  occupancy"  housing  In  a  city  whose 
voters  passed  a  so-called  "homeowners  law." 
which  In  effect  gave  homesellers  the  right 
to  refuse  Negro  buyers.  A  Catholic  and  the 
father  of  eight,  he  ordered  "rethinking"  in 
the  city's  health  and  welfare  departments, 
which  spurred  them  to  come  up  with  a  birth- 
control  program  more  radical  than  that  nf 
any  other  large  U.S.  city.  He  has  rebuffed 
Negro  leaders  seeking  a  civilian  police  review 
board  and  a  Catholic  organization  th.nt 
wanted  the  city  to  fly  a  "One  Nation  Under 
God"  pennant  beneath  the  American  flag  on 
the  City-County  Building.  Some  old-line 
policemen  grumble   that   he  has  tied   thflr 
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hands  by  Insisting  that  they  use  more  tact 
in  tense  neighborhoods. 

One  of  Cavan,igh's  biggest  Jobs  has  been  to 
impart  his  sense  of  commitment  to  city  em- 
ployees, who  have  seen  mayors  come  and  go. 
■  I  have  had  to  recognize  that,  philosophl- 
c;illy.  not  all  these  people  are  marching  un- 
der my  banner,"  he  says,  "and  for  them,  it  is 
quite  a  change."  How  does  he  solve  the 
problem?  Richard  Strlchartz,  an  on-leave 
Wayne  State  University  professor  and  ex- 
Caviinagh  neighbor  who  is  now  city  con- 
troller, says,  "We  try  to  identify  the  fulcrum 
of  ch.^nge — the  people  who  can  make  a  gov- 
criiraent  stop  or  go.  And  we  work  to  change 
their  attitudes.  We  realize  this  is  going  to 
tjko  time." 

Jerry  Cavanagh  is  a  gregariotis,  informal 
miiyor.  He  chats  with  city  employees,  local 
pgliticoe,  and  pijssersby  as  he  moves  around 
trying  out  ideas  and  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
large  metropolis  at  the  same  time.  "The 
response  of  the  people  Is  tremendous,"  he 
exclaims.  "They  say  'Somebody  finally  cares 
obout  us.'  " 

Detroit  is  a  vibrant  city  these  days.  Not 
everybody  has  gotten  what  he  wants,  but 
most  concede  there  is  forward  motion. 

The  Reverend  James  Wadsworth.  head  of 
the  22.000-member  Detroit  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  branch  (the  association's  largest), 
says.  "While  Negroes  have  not  deluded  them- 
selves that  the  ^Messiah  has  come,  they  know 
that  we  now  have  a  mayor  who  at  leiist 
recognizes  that  they  are  part  of  the  city." 
At  a  «50-a-pIate  testimonial  dinner  for 
Cavnnfigh  given  by  business  and  labor  lead- 
ers, Leonard  Woodcock,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  said,  "We  are  glad  to 
have  these  nice  things  to  soy  about  the 
mayor  now,  because  we  didn't  during  the 
c^-mpalgn.  Forttxnately,  the  people  of 
Detroit  were  wiser  than  we  were." 

Jerry  Cavanagh  is  not  resting  on  his  press 
clippings.  "In  this  business,"  he  says,  "the 
field  is  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  might-have- 
beens."  But  the  newspapers.  Industry,  and 
labor  leaders  who  opposed  him  in  1961  are 
now  .lupportlng  his  reelection  this  fall.  It's 
obvious  that  the  mayor  of  Detroit  is  on  the 
wcy  up — and  so  is  Detroit. 

BIS   KIDS    WOULD    RATHER    SEE    MICKEY    MOUSE 

As  the  duties  of  his  office  press  more  and 
more  upon  him.  Cavanagh  gets  little  time  to 
spend  with  his  family.  His  wife  Mary,  a 
former  University  of  Detroit  cajnpus  queen. 
avoids  publicity  as  assiduou.'.ly  as  the  mayor 
ro'.;rts  It.  She  works  hard  to  see  that  their 
eight  children  are  not  hurt  by  having  a 
fMnous  father.  "They  are  used  to  seeing 
me  on  television,"  Cavanagh  says.  "They'd 
much  rather  see  Mickey  Mouse."  Cavanagh 
ssys  his  wife  "growls  now  and  then"  about 
his  hectic  schedule,  but  has  accepted  the  de- 
mands political  life  makes  upon  him.  Al- 
though he  is  an  enthusiastic  sports  fan. 
sandlot  baseball  games  ■with  his  bovs  have 
hecome  Infrequent,  and  proliferating  ban- 
quets are  adding  pound^  to  his  e-foot  frame. 
OKE  crrr's  answer  to  downtown  decay 
Grass  Un't  growing  in  the  streets  of  Hart- 
fora.  Conn,,  but  plenty  of  it  grows  high  above 
them.  Constitution  Plaza,  a  great  platform 
built  above  the  traffic,  raises  city  renewal  to 
a  new  level.  In  a  mutual  benefit  plan  ap- 
propriate to  a  town  famous  for  insurance. 
people  on  foot  are  safely  separated  from 
people  In  cars.  With  cars  parked  conven- 
iently beneath,  families  are  free  to  stroll 
ttnong  the  gardens,  shop  m  the  stores,  eat  at 
a  terrace  restaurant  and  enjov  the  fountain, 
sculptiu-e,  open  space  and  shining  architec- 
ture. The  multlblock  plaza  has  also  lifted 
nlnoric  Hartford's  formidable  clrtc  pride  to 
s  new  high,  triumphantly  clearing  the  way 
for  the  return  downtown. 

A    PLAZA    TAKIES    TEAMWORK 

Constitution  Plaza  Is  so  overwhelmingly 
fight  in  so  many  ways  that  a  visitor  might 


easily  miss  its  most  vital  quality — its  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  of  every  city  in  the 
land. 

The  plaza  Is  Important  because  It  demon- 
strates that  the  central  city  can  be  saved  If 
responsible  citizens  act.  First,  Gladden  W. 
Baker  and  Roger  Wllklns  of  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  picked  up  the  master  plan 
drawn  by  architect  Charles  DuBose  and  In- 
vested $40  mUlion  to  make  It  a  reality.  The 
ne.xt  big  step  came  when  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  reversed  Its  decision  to  move 
away  from  Hartford  and  projected  Its  new, 
shlpshaped  headquarters  as  an  extension 
of  the  plaza.  Constitution  Plaza  proved  to 
be  Just  the  vote  of  confidence  In  the  city 
that  was  needed.  Across  the  street  from  It, 
G.  Fox  *  Co..  the  town's  largest  retailer,  built 
a  $12  million  addition.  Now  under  construc- 
tion nearby  Is  the  new  high-rise  headquarters 
Of  Hartford  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  A 
half  dozen  blocks  away,  the  Travelers  has 
recently  completed  a  giant  computer  center. 
But  the  spirit  of  renewal  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  commercial  structures.  Bulldozers 
have  cleared  the  ground  for  tvrtn  apartment 
towers.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  Is 
at  work  on  plans  for  a  graduate  division 
downtown.  South  of  the  plaza,  the  Wads- 
worth  Athenaeum,  one  of  the  country's  finest 
small  museums.  Is  adding  a  new  wing  and 
sculpture  court. 

Constitution  Plaza  is  also  Important  be- 
cause It  represents  a  renewal  idea  of  critical 
value  to  our  congested  cities.  The  "platform 
principle"  places  a  number  of  related  biuld- 
Ings  on  a  raised  base,  connected  with  service 
and  parking  areas  underneath.  It  had  a 
forerunner  in  New  'fork's  Rockefeller  Center 
with  its  subsurface  pedestrian  streets.  To- 
day, the  platform  approach  Is  on  the  design 
boards  in  cities  across  the  country— the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  proposal  In  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Plilladelphla'B  Market  Street  East 
plan,  Seattle's  waterfront  proposal,  and  San 
Francisco's  Market  Street  mall.  The  plat- 
form, sorting  out  people  and  cars.  Is  no  cure- 
all,  but  Hartford  Is  a  dally  demonstration 
of  Its  worth. 

The  plaza  Is  Important,  Anally,  because  It  Is 
sufficiently  complete  to  walk  through  and  ap- 
preciate. But  other  downtown  projects  have 
not  been  laggardly.  In  manv  centers— Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Providence.  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis — the  re- 
habilitation of  downtown,  though  still  in- 
complete, has  advanced  further  than  even 
their  own  citizens  realize.  Downtown's  new 
look  Is  begmnlng  to  take  shape.  Factories 
and  warehouses  are  disappearing.  Living 
shopping,  office,  entertainment,  and  culture' 
centers  are  going  up  on  landscaped  plazas 
bounded  by  great  loop  hlghwavs.  In  Hart- 
ford, the  visitor  to  Constitution  Plaza  can 
already  see  the  multlleveled  clUes  of  to- 
morrow reflected  In  Its  grcit  glass  buildings 


WISCONSIN  MENORnNEES  NEED 
HELP  IN  GOING  ALONE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
1961,  the  Menominee  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin became  the  first,  large  Indian  tribe 
to  be  completely  separated  from  reser- 
vation status.  The  separation  was 
highly  controversial.  Many  of  us  felt 
at  the  time  that  it  was  far  too  abrupt 
and  that  seriously  inadequate  provislori 
was  made  for  the  Indians.  These  people 
had  by  treaty  been  ceded  their  reserva- 
tion—with Federal  protections  assured— 
in  return  for  vastly  larger  areas  which 
had  been  theirs. 

Since  the  termination,  the  Menomi- 
nees  have  been  making  a  remarkable 
effort  to  make  a  eo  of  a  very  difflcult 
situation,  but  they  are  plagued  with  lack 
of    skills,    with    heavy    unemployment, 


with  a  tax  base  pitifully  inadequate  to 
pay  their  school  costs  and  with  tragic 
health  problems,  including  a  heavy  inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis. 

My  colleague.  Mr.  Nelson,  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  assist  the  Menominees 
with  educational  and  health  grants. 
The  bill  has  little  chance  of  passing 
before  next  year.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Government,  through 
its  vast  resources — newly  infused  with 
legislative  authority  and  fund.s — assist 
these  needy  people,  and  do  so  promptly. 

This  morning,  the  New  'V'ork  Times 
published  a  moving  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Menominees'  plight. 
Because  the  New  York  Times  is,  of 
course,  not— interested  in  any  special 
pleading  for  Wisconsin,  this  objective 
analysis  should  persuade  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  genuine  and  im- 
mediate need. . 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  written  by  Donald  Janson,  enti- 
tled "Ti'ibe  in  Wisconsin.  Deprived  of 
Special  Status.  Seeks  Help  in  Going  It 
Alone"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept,  7.  1965) 

Tribe  in  Wisconsiw,  DEpan-ED  or  Special 

Status,  Seeks  Help  in  Going  It  Alone 

(By  Donald  Janson  1 

Kesheka,  Wis.,  August  29. — Overcoming 
great  odds,  the  Menominee  Indians  are  mak- 
ing a  painful  but  increasingly  successful 
transition  from  life  on  a  reservation  to  self- 
reliance  and  self-government. 

Formidable  obstacles  remain,  however,  and 
the  feeling  here  Is  that  a  substantial  Infu- 
sion of  Federal  aid  Is  needed  to  keep  the 
Menominee  experiment  from  faltering. 

In  1961  the  Menominees  became  the  first 
tribe  of  any  size  to  lose  Its  status  as  a  ward 
of  the  Government.  The  reservation  became 
Menominee  County,  Wisconsin's  72d,  Its 
smallest  and  one  of  Its  poorest. 

Congress  adopted  a  policy  In  1953  of  mov- 
ing "as  rapidly  as  possible"  to  make  Indians 
"subject  to  the  same  laws  and  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  and  responsibilities"  as 
are  applicable  to  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

E.XPEHIEMCE   IN    Lr.MBERING 

Because  the  Menomlnee-s  had  experience 
In  lumbering  and  the  wealth  of  a  great  forest 
on  their  Z34,000-acre  reservation  here  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  they  were  selected  to  be 
the  first  to  emerge  from  the  shelter  of  Fed- 
eral supervision,  which  they  had  had  for 
more  than  a  centtiry. 

Wlien  the  county  was  created,  a  corpora- 
tion, Menominee  Enterprises  was  established 
as  owner  of  the  land  and  operator  of  the  saw 
mUI  at  Necpit.  The  3.270  members  of  the 
tribe  become  shareholders  and  bondholders 
and  delegated  voting  power  to  a  board  of 
directors.  They  bought  their  home  sites 
from  the  company.  A  county  govcrtmacnt 
was  set  up,  with  Keshena  the  seat. 

Problems  were  drastic  and  Immediate.  The 
Menominees  had  to  close  their  only  hospital. 
It  did  not  meet  Stat<  standards,  which  hod 
not  been  a  problem  when  the  Menominee 
people  lived  apart  from  State  government. 

Tile  Indians  balked  at  paying  taxes.  They 
never  had  paid  them  before.  Some  could 
not  afford  to  without  eating  less.  Tfiere  still 
Is  mtich  tax  delinquency. 

Most  of  the  tax  burden,  monumental  for 
a  county  of  such  sparse  population  and 
limited  income,  falls  on  the  corporation. 
As  principal  land  holde:'  and  sole  industry, 
it  bears  92  percent  of  the  county's  tax  load 
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This  year  lt«  t&x  bill  was  *9  percent  of  Its 
net  operating  Income. 

WU.L  TVnn  A  PaOFTT 

Despite  this  wholly  aononnai  expense,  the 
compsny  has  been  ably  managed  and  this 
year  will  pull  out  of  the  red  for  the  first  time. 

It  employs  350  persons,  but  does  not  have 
enough  Jobs  to  go  around.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  18.1  percent,  compared  with  a 
State  average  of  3-7. 

The  Indians  would  like  to  diversify  their 
lumber  industry,  as  their  competitors  have. 
If  they  had  the  money  to  make  the  initial 
investments,  they  believe  they  could  produce 
other  wood  product*  profltably,  Including 
veneer,  charcoal  from  bark  .%nd  sawmill  waste 
and  chipboard  for  insulation. 

They  see  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  legislation 
that  has  been  before  Congress  since  May. 
It  would  finance  a  study  of  expansion  pos- 
sibilities in  the  timber  Industries  and  an- 
other in  development  of  the  scenic  county 
for  recreation.  It  wotild  provide  85  million 
In  long-term.  low-Interest  loans  to  carry  out 
recommendations  of  the  studies. 

It  would  also  provide  about  $3  million  tor 
health,  education,  and  welfare. 

PROSPECTS  DIM 

Prospects  for  passage  are  reported  to  be 
dim.  but  the  sponsors  have  placed  compelling 
dita  on  the  record. 

A  study  earlier  this  year  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  found  that  to  provide  services 
formerly  given  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  county  had  a  budget  that  already  ex- 
ceeded its  statutory  taxing  capacity. 

In  addition  to  heavy  unemployment,  the 
report  found  average  family  Income  below 
Federal  poverty  levels,  families  well  above 
average  in  size,  a  high  student  dropout  rate, 
welfare  payments  sapping  the  county  budg- 
et, and  tuberculosis  and  diabetes  too  com- 
mon. 

"One  could  hardly  ima^ne  a  set  of  con- 
sequences." It  concluded,  "that  more  clearly 
confirms  the  unwisdom  of  saddling  full  re- 
sponsibility for  LDcal  government  services 
upon  a  small  and  poor  community  aUnoet 
entirely  dependent  upon  a  single  Industry  of 
modest  scale  and  profltablllty." 

There  Is  no  Incorporated  village  In  the 
county,  uo  high  school,  no  drugstore,  no 
movie  theater  or  bowling  alley,  no  doctor. 

Mrs.  Elaine  W.  Neta,  the  county  niu-se.  at- 
tributed the  speci.»l  health  problems  particu- 
larly to  overcrowded  living  conditions. 

Mrs.  Neta.  a  native  of  Neoplt.  said  a  pub- 
lic health  service  survey  this  year  found  34 
persons  living  in  1  house  and  22  existing 
on  1  Income  In  another. 

At  first  the  Menomineea  despaired  of  over- 
coming the  handicaps  confronting  them 
when  Congress,  rejecting  a  warning  from  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  that  the  move  was 
premature.  Insisted  on  making  the  Indians 
"first-class  citizens"  and  cutting  Federal 
costs  in  the  process. 

"It  was  like  thrusting  a  child  aside."  said 
Father  M.ircellus  Cabo.  pastor  at  St.  An- 
thony's parish  church,  the  only  one  In  Neo- 
plt. "There  was  a  feeling  of  real  anxiety. 
They  were  absolutely  unprepared  for  self- 
government." 

The  Menomlnees  bitterly  .resented  the  loss 
of  their  hospital  and  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  conditions  up  to  State 
stiindardfl  before  abdicating  responsibility. 

Many  still  are  bewildered  over  the  loss  of 
traditional  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  This 
came  as  a  particular  shock. 

FOREST  ITTLL  0»  CAME 

The  Menomineea'  magnificent  pine  and 
hardwood  forest  is  full  of  game.  The  wild 
Wolf  River,  which  tumbles  over  falls  and 
r.ipids  and  winds  through  sunny  glades  and 
deep  woods,  is  one  of  the  best  trout  streams 
in  the  country.  The  treaty  with  the  Menoml- 
nees gave  them  the  g.^me.  the  birds,  the  fish 
and  the  forests  of  their  234,000  acres  forever. 


■We  needed  it  the  way  It  was,"  said  Jerome 
Sanapaw  over  coffee  at  the  long,  homemade 
kitchen  table  where  he  and  his  wile  and 
some  of  their  10  children  and  18  grandchil- 
dren eat. 

"We  could  get  plenty  of  fish  and  venison 
and  bear  meat  then."  he  said.  "Now  we  have 
tp  buy  everything  except  In  season.  Now  we 
have  the  same  hunting  and  fishing  limits  on 
our  own  land  as  people  from  outside." 

Mrs.  Sanapaw  said  it  meant  the  family 
sometimes  bad  to  go  hungry. 

Her  husband  works  on  the  roads  for  the 
county.  The  couple  boards  elderly  Indians 
on  welfare  for  extra  income  For  more  room, 
they  have  made  a  bedroom  of  a  bathroom. 
Their  toilet  Is  outdoors  anyway.  They  haul 
their  water  from  a  pump  a  mile  away.  Milk 
is  seldom  on  their  budget. 

"At,  23  cents  a  quart,"  Mrs.  Sanapaw  said, 
•we  can't  afford  It." 

VIOLATIOM  CHARGED 

A  group  led  by  Mrs.  Constance  Deer 
charges  that  termination  violated  the  In- 
dians' treaty  rights,  which  gave  them  trust 
status  and  perpetual  title  to  their  reservation 
land,  a  fragment  of  the  11  mUlton  acres  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  they  once  roamed 
as  hunters  and  fishermen  and  harvesters  of 
wild  rice. 

The  Menomlnees  never  willingly  agreed  to 
termination.  Mrs.  Deer  said.  Her  group,  a 
small  one.  Is  urging  repeal  of  the  Menominee 
Termination  Act  signed  by  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  in  1954. 

Other  Indians  are  resigned  to  the  change 
but  regretful  about  the  way  things  have 
turned  out. 

■It  was  our  way  of  life."  said  Mrs.  Dolores 
Boyd,  a  descendant  of  Chief  Keshena.  "We 
are  pushed  very  hard  to  live  like  white  people 
now.  It  Is  tragic  to  see  a  race  of  people 
die." 

Since  termination  she  has  operated  a  lunch 
counter,  the  only  resuurant  in  the  county 
scat,  to  make  a  living  and  help  her  d,iughters 
through  school. 

"Termination  would  have  worKed  much 
better  if  It  had  come  gradually."  said  Mrs. 
Ernie  Goodwill,  who  was  born  on  the 
reservation  G3  years  ago.  "We  were  forced 
Into  it.     We  were  misled.    We  were  fooled  " 

MILL    MODERNIZED 

Despite  their  disappointment  at  the 
abrupt  loss  of  essentials  for  which  they  had 
long  relied  on  the  Goveimment.  Menominee 
leaders  resolved  to  do  the  best  they  could. 

They  nearly  depleted  their  financial  re- 
serves to  modernize  the  mill  and  hire  expert 
outside  management  aid.  The  president  of 
the  company  Is  a  white  lumberman,  Samuel 
Clements. 

As  time  passed  more  Indians  have  moved 
up  to  supervl.'sory  Jobs.  Sales  have  grown 
each  year.  The  operation  Is  a  success  and 
the  Menomlnees  are  proud  of  It. 

The  company  also  sees  Income  potential 
m  the  lease  of  sites  on  wooded  Menominee 
lakes  to  ouulders  for  summer  homes.  The 
objective  Is  a  broader  tax  base.  Several  leases 
have  been  negotiated. 

"People  still  are  not  happy  about  all  we 
lost."  said  Deputy  Sheriff  Monroe  Weso,  "but 
things  are  beginning  to  Jell  now." 

"We  ore  doing  things."  sold  Ronald 
Frechette,  31 -year-old  member  of  the  county 
board.  "In  the  past  the  Government  always 
did  our  thinking." 

AtDED  FREfJCH  EXPLORERS 

Names  such  as  Frechette  and  Grlgnon  are 
common  among  the  largely  Roman  Catholic 
Menomlnees.  Members  of  the  tribe  met, 
aided,  ond  intermarried  with  French  ex- 
plorers who  came  to  their  land  with  Father 
Nicollet  two  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Frechette  noted  that  37  attractive  new 
frame  homes  had  been  built  with  Federal 
Home      Administration      financing     Before 


termination  Indians  could  not  establish 
credit  for  such  undertakings. 

New  businesses  have  been  started,  includ- 
ing small  stores,  bars,  gasoline  stations,  a 
motel,  a  laundromat.  Two  families  have  be- 
come building  contractors. 

The  mill  Is  on  two  shifts  and  paying  union 
wages.  Anyone  driving  by  can  see  steam 
shooting  skyward  16  hours  a  day.  hear  the 
big  saws  sing,  and  watch  the  yellow  tractors 
scurry  about  with  claws  full  of  logs. 

"I  have  every  confidence  that  we  will  make 
It  If  the  bUl  before  Congress  posses,"  said 
Mr  Dickey.  "It  could  put  the  county  on  a 
sound  financial  footing  for  the  first  time.' 

"The  wishful  thinking  about  turning  the 
clock  back  to  the  way  we  used  to  l""  Is 
fading  "  he  went  on.  "to  the  lorge  majortty 
of  the  community  now  there  Is  definitely  a 
realistic  will  to  do." 


L.B.J.  OPENS  ALL  DOORS  TO  NEGO- 
TIATIONS IN  VIETNAM 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  continue  to  be  teach-ins  on  Vietnam 
this  fall  and  winter.  Out  of  this  dis- 
cussion I  hope  will  come  some  useful 
ideas  as  well  as  the  predictable  criticism. 
Academic  critics  of  the  administrations 
policies  on  Vietnam  should  be  fully 
aware  of  the  remarkable  efforts  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  to  secure  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr  President.  I  doubt  whether  there 
has  been  a  time  in  history  when  an 
American  President  has  gone  so  far  to 
secure  negotiations — to  stop  the  fighting 
on  honorable  term.s— as  has  President 
Johnson  with  regard  to  Vietnam. 

In  a  recent  column  published  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times.  Roscoe  Drummond 
details  just  how— as  he  puts  It^no  door 
is  closed.    All  avenues  are  open. 

I  asii  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
column  written  by  Mr.  Drummond.  en- 
titled—"All  Doors  Open  to  Viet  Talks, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
OS  follows; 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  8, 1B681 

ALL  Doors  Oven  to  Vlet  Talks 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— With  the  help  of  Senator 

MIKE  Mansfield— an  Asian  expert  In  his  own 

right— Pre.'.ldent  Johnson   ha*   now   opened 

all  doors  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 

war  In  Vietnam. 

Speaking  for  the  White  House  as  well  as 
tor  himself,  Mansfield  made  It  clear  that  all 
roads  lead  to  the  conference  table  and  that 
by  taking  any  one  of  them  Hanoi  can  have 
peace  Instead  of  war. 

Tl\ere  are  three  such  roads  to  negotiation 
and  all  are  acceptable  to  the  United  States- 
First  We  will  go  to  the  conference  with  or 
without  a  cease-fire,  with  or  without  a  truce. 
We'll  negotiate  under  either  circumstance 
Hanoi  can  choose.  We  prefer  a  cease-fire 
but  don't  Insist  upon  It, 

Second.  We  will  go  to  the  conference  tabic 
without  any  advance  commitment  as  to  what 
either  side  would  accept  as  a  settlement.  We 
would  not  be  committed  to  the  conditions 
which  Hanoi  might  want.  Hanoi  would  noi 
be  committed  In  any  way  to  the  conditions 
we  would  want.  Namely,  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions." 

Third.  We  are  also  willing  to  go  to  the 
conference  table  after  a  careful  review  of 
positions  on  both  sides  to  see  whether  o 
basis  for  agreement  la  conceivable  before 
formal  discussions    begin.     Namely,   condi- 


tional discussions.  If  Hanoi  prefers  it  that 
way. 

No  door  Is  closed.     All  avenues  are  open. 

It  was  this  third  door  on  which  the  Demo- 
rratlc  Senate  leader  rapped  the  hardest 

Mansfield  compared  the  objectives  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Johnson  In  various  speeches 
and  the  objectives  set  out  by  Hanoi  on 
April  12.  He  found  that  on  three  out  of  four 
strited  objectives  both  sides  were  in  sub- 
ftuntlBl  agreement: 

On  the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  have  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing  without  violence  or  coercion  from 
any  quarter. 

On  the  right  of  the  people  of  North  and 
Eauth  Vietnam,  on  the  basis  of  a  peaceful, 
free,  and  verified  plebiscite,  to  decide 
whether  to  unite  or  not  to  unite  the  two 
halves  of  the  country. 

On  the  desirability  of  having  all  foreign 
bases  and  troops  removed  from  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam  after  peace  Is  restored. 

Either  side  might  phrase  these  conditions 
of  peace  In  different  terms,  but  basically 
each  Is  saying  the  same  thing.  This  Is  why 
Mansfield  says  he  sees  a  narrowing  of  the 
Issues  and  hopes  that  his  effort  to  narrow 
the  dispute  will  show  Hanoi  that  there  Is  a 
bnsis  for  early  negotiation, 

A  wide  difference  does  exist  on  one  objec- 
tive: Hanoi  wants  the  Communist  Vietcong 
to  have  a  decisive  or  major  role  In  any  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam  and  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  doesn't  want  any 
part  of  the  Vietcong.  That's  what  the  war 
Is  Rll  about.  We're  prepared  to  leave  this 
issue  to  the  verified  decision  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam — if  Hanoi  Is. 

The  Mansfield  speech  did  two  other 
things: 

For  the  United  Slates  It  closed  off  the  most 
serious  chink  In  the  unity  of  the  Democratic 
P.irty  In  support  of  the  President's  mlUtarj- 
'ictions  in  Vietnam.  Mansfield  has  been  a 
tvirtiel  critic  and,  more  recently,  a  reluctant 
advocate  of  the  President's  course.  His 
latest  speech  shows  that  Hanoi  might  as  well 
give  up  Its  hope  that  disunity  within  the 
tliiited  States  will  force  the  Government  to 
stop  defending  South  Vietnam. 

For  Hanoi,  the  Mansfield  speech  might 
add  credibility  to  Mr.  Johnson's  repeated 
willingness  to  negotiate.  The  Communists 
have  been  saying  that  the  President's  talk 
of  peace  was  only  a  coverup  for  his  desire 
: or  war,    Not  true. 

And  Mansfield,  speaking  as  one  who  op- 
pr,sed  the  air  raids  to  the  north,  makes  the 
peace  overtures  even  more  meaningful. 


GOOD  START  FOR  HEAD  START 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
brickbats  continue  to  fly  at  the  antJ- 
povcrty  program  In  spite  of  an  impressive 
and  heartwarming  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Seldom  have  we  had  a  domestic  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  people  escape 
from  the  chains  of  ignorance  that  bind 
them  to  poverty  like  Operation  Head 
Start.  Little  children,  who  otherwise 
would.  In  many  cases,  have  faced  a  life- 
time of  difficulty,  just  because  schooling 
and  the  facilities  of  our  culture  were  so 
strange  to  them,  are  going  to  have  a  real 
chance.  Not  just  a  few  such  children, 
Mr.  President,  but  half  a  million  of  them. 

This  proirram  has  been  a  smashing 
success,  one  of  which  all  American  can 
be  proud. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  analyzing  the  program  published 
In  Sunday's  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Education :  Good  Start  lor  Head  Start" 
printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Education;  Good  Start  for  wnn  Start 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

The  United  States  last  week  took  a  historic 
step  toward  the  extension  of  school  by  at 
least  2  years,  beginning  at  age  3  or  4  In- 
stead of  the  traditional  5  or  6.  This  may  be 
the  eventual  effect  of  President  Johnson's 
announcement  that  Project  Head  Start,  In- 
troduced this  year  as  a  short-term  summer 
program  for  underprivileged  youngsters,  will 
be  turned  Into  a  permanent  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system. 

The  Head  Start  summer  project,  which 
ended  a  week  ago,  was  attended  by  nearly 
580,000  chUdren  at  13,400  centers  In  2,600 
communities.  It  provided  an  introduction 
to  group  activities,  art,  music,  books, 
and  speaking  skUls  and  stressed  various 
aspects  of  getting  ready  for  school.  It  of- 
fered free  lunches  and  medical  checkups. 

A  preliminary  report  showed  that  70  per- 
cent of  a  large  sample  of  children  had  their 
first  medical  and  dental  examination  during 
the  project.  In  one  center,  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
12  tubercular  cases  were  found  and  50 
youngsters  were  found  to  have  nutritional 
deficiencies. 

Dr.  Vera  John,  of  'Teshlva  University,  said 
that  visits  to  14  centers  In  New  York,  South 
Dakota,  and  California  showed  the  most 
striking  result  to  be  the  Involvement  of  par- 
ents from  minority  groups. 

A  New  Tork  staff  member  commented  on 
the  openness  of  the  project.  "Mothers  came 
with  baby  carriages,"  she  said.  She  added 
that.  In  addition  to  an  official  ratio  of  one 
professional  teacher  for  every  15  children, 
there  was  a  huge  support  force  of  aides,  teen- 
agers, college  students,  and  volunteers. 

"How  can  I  go  back  to  my  crowded  class- 
room after  this?"  was  a  typical  question 
among  the  teachers  In  the  project. 

The  original  program  Is  a  form  of  educa- 
tional llfesavlng.  President  Johnson  de- 
scribed It  as  the  path  of  hope  for  young- 
sters who  had  been  "on  the  road  to  despair." 
But  the  extension  of  preschool  education 
beyond  the  summer,  as  a  continuing,  all- 
year  operation.  Is  probably  the  prelude  to 
a  change  In  the  school-starting  age. 

This  Is  not  as  revolutionary  as  It  sounds. 
The  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  of  many 
chlld-orlented.  middle-class  families  already 
attend  private  nursery  schools,  at  least  from 
age  four.  With  the  children  of  the  poor 
now  also  going  to  school,  the  majority  of 
middle-  and  lower  middle-class  parents  will 
soon  expect  the  same  opportunities  for  their 
children. 

The  reasons  for  the  lowering  of  the  school 
age  are  not  the  same  for  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety. Today  children  with  a  comfortable 
home  environment  are  exposed  from  Infancy 
to  a  variety  of  educational  influences.  Few 
educators  appreciate  the  change  brought 
about  by  television.  The  around-the- 
clock  impact  of  words  illustrated  by 
pictures  Is  to  the  old  reading  and  learn- 
ing "readiness"  exercises  what  a  space  ship 
is  to  the  horsedrawn  carriage. 

NABROWINC    THE    GAP 

In  addition,  today  there  are  more  college- 
trained  parents  than  there  were  high-school- 
graduated  families  ot  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  result  is  much  conscious  or  un- 
witting home-teaching  at  on  early  age. 

This  widens  the  gap  between  tlie  affluent 
majority  and  the  disadvantaged  minorities. 
Head  Start  was  a  last -minute  effort  to  help 
deprived  youngsters  to  make  that  gap  less 
forbidding.  The  permanent  preschool  pro- 
gram, which  Is  already  being  tested  on  a 
small  scale  by  some  communities.  Including 
New  York,  ond  which  the  President's  an- 
nouncement turned  into  a  regular  adjunct  to 


schooling,  alms  at  narrowing  the  gap  sys- 
tematically Iwfore  going  into  formal  school- 
ing. 

A  major  element  In  such  instruction  would 
be  to  give  slum  children  verbal  facility  and 
the  security  that  comes  from  contact'  with 
sympathetic  adults  In  a  friendly  setting. 
These  are  prerequisites  both  for  mastery  of 
such  academic  skills  as  reading  and  writing 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  social  skills  which 
replace  aggressive  and  destructive  behavior. 

For  privileged  and  underprivileged  chil- 
dren alike,  much  of  the  preschool  experience 
Is  an  effort  to  teach  self-centered  little  ani- 
mals how  to  function  as  Individuals  as  well 
as  members  of  a  group. 

These  considerations  were  undoubtedly  m 
the  minds  of  the  educational  experts  who 
persuaded  President  Johnson  to  take  quick 
posi-Head  Start  steps.    These  steps  are: 

1.  To  establish  all-year  centers  for  dis- 
advantaged children  from  the  age  of  3, 
with  an  expected  enrollment  of  350.000  needy 
children  In  the  coming  school  year  and  many 
more  within  the  next  5  years. 

2.  To  offer  summer  programs  for  those  who 
are  not  Included  m  the  year-around  centers. 

3.  To  Initiate  a  follow-through  program 
for  the  Head  Start  children.  Including  home 
visits,  special  tutoring,  and  a  careful  observa- 
tion throughout  the  first  grade.  For  this 
purpose.  Head  Start  teachers  have  prepared 
reports  on  every  child,  to  be  given  to  the 
first  grade  teacher. 

Tlie  official  entiiuslasm  over  the  preschool 
program  Is  understandable  at  a  time  when 
Lhe  social  dynamite  of  the  Negro  slums  must 
be  defused.  Faith  in  education  as  the  great 
social  healer  Is  deeply  rooted  In  the  American 
philosophy.  It  Is  a  faith  proven  Justified 
ngaln  and  again — from  the  night  school  for 
Immigrants  to  the  Impact  of  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

But  many  experts.  Including  some  who  are 
deeply  committed  to  preschool  education,  are 
troubled  by  potential  confusion  between  hu- 
mane hopes  and  excessive  claims. 

President  Johnson  said  that  Head  Start, 
"which  began  as  an  experiment,  has  been 
battle-tested— and  it  has  been  proven 
worthy."  But  in  the  view  of  many  exper'iS 
the  question  which  has  not  been  'battle- 
tested  "  is  .now  the  preschool  experience  can 
be  so  intensified  that  it  will  wipe  out  handi- 
caps of  deprivation,  not  momentarily  but 
permanently  There  is  already  some  experi- 
mental evidence  that  children,  who  have  had 
preschool  opportunities,  backslide  again  rap- 
idly In  second  and  third  grade  unless  highly 
skilled  teachers  can  continue  to  guide  them 
and  their  families. 

Dr.  Bernlce  Flelss,  early  childhood  con- 
sultant to  New  York's  operation,  said :  "Many 
of  the  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer did  not  know  the  names  of  parts  of 
their  body — or  even  their  own  name.  Now, 
they  know  not  only  what  their  chin  Is,  but 
who  they  are.  They  have  an  enlarged  knowl- 
edge the  world  around  them  ond  the  desire 
to  learn  more  this  coming  fall." 

But  this  also  Implies  how  Important  It 
Is  that  the  world  around  these  children — In 
and  out  of  schood— be  changed  so  that  It 
win  not  wipe  out  short-term  gains  through 
long-term  futility. 

Preschool  experts  warn  privately — they  do 
not  want  to  curb  the  enthusiasm  for  the  es- 
sentially sound  movement — that  the  only  way 
to  avert  disillusionment,  after  a  head  start  of 
hope.  Is  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 

They  call  for  more  pretesting  of  children 
than  has  been  possible  In  the  first,  hastily 
planned  round. 

More  Unportant,  they  warn  that  local  com- 
munities. States,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  prepare  the  public  for  the 
extent  of  the  cost  In  personnel  and  operations 
that  must  be  invested  If  preschooUng  Is  to  be 
more  than  a  flash  of  hope. 
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For  example.  New  York  Cliy  had  a  Head 
Start  enrollment  of  about  27.000  this  sum- 
mer. But  its  year-round  preschool  experi- 
ment had.  atter  2  years  grown  only  to  7.000. 
During  the  summer  regular  teachers  and  col- 
lege students  are  readily  available  and  school 
facilities  are  otherwise  largely  unused. 

Yet  many  communities  have  not  even  be- 
cun  to  provide  kindergartens  lu  the  regular 
school  structxire. 

The  chronic  Ills  of  the  schools  have  largely 
resulted  from  large  classes.  What  If  Head 
Start  graduates  move  Into  such  classes? 

Last  week,  as  Head  Start's  success  was 
hailed,  a  less  enthusiastic  report  was  Issued 
on  a  related  enterprise — "Higher  Horizons." 
Introduced  In  1959  in  some  of  New  York's 
slum  schools  and  hailed  throughout  the 
country,  the  enrichment  program  appears  In- 
cre.nsingly  to  have  relied  on  Its  slogan  and 
publicity  value — without  the  support  In 
funds  and  staffing  that  gave  it  promise  as  a 
well-funded  pilot  project. 

"School  Is  a  place  that  families  have  begun 
to  trust  aa  an  institution  for  the  first  time." 
said  a  consultant  to  the  New  York  Head  Start 
program  last  week. 

It  this  Implied  criticism  of  the  regular 
school  system  Is  Justified,  then  the  optimism 
based  on  preliminary  Head  Start  reports  will 
have  to  bo  tempered  by  concern  over  the 
total  task  of  education  ahead. 

VIEWS  ON  PQOCR<\M 

An  offlclal  report  on  Head  Start  last  week 
Included  these  comments; 

A  teacher  in  Kiln.  Miss.:  "The  Negroes  and 
whites  are  working  beautifully  together." 

From  a  consultant's  report:  "There's  not 
too  much  difference  between  little  Phillip 
who  •  •  •  had  to  climb  a  narrow,  steep  foot- 
path each  day  (In  New  Mexico)  and  then  be 
driven  25  miles  to  his  first  Head  Start  class 
and  Manue..  the  tiny  Puarto  Rlcan  boy  who 
came  to  hi::  first  class  stark  naked  except  for 
his  pencil  and  notebook." 

A  parent-coordinator  In  New  York:  "We 
have  made  more  progress  In  6  weeks  than  we 
have  been  able  to  make  with  parents  In  4 
years." 

KtSINC   ENROLLMENTS 

The  U5.  Office  of  Education  predicted  last 
month  that  school  enrollments  will  set  an- 
other record.  Last  week  similar  projections 
were  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
schools. 

Out  of  a  total  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary school  attendance  of  .15.900.000  the 
parochial  schools  expect  to  account  for 
4.a93.000  children,  a  I -percent  gain  over  last 
year. 

The  Raman  Catholic  high  schools  project  a 
1,124  000  enrollment  and  a  gain  of  3.4  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  The  Nation's  total 
high  school  enrollment,  public  and  private, 
for  1965-66  Is  set  at  12.800.000. 


EICKO'VER   ASKS   TE-A.CHZRS   STAY 
IN  TEACHING 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  breath  of  fresh  air  has  been  blown 
Into  American  education  by  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover.  that  iconoclactic  devotee  of 
education,  who  has  so  persuasively  de- 
plored the  terrible  tendency  of  educators 
to  set  lost  In  the  forms,  procedures,  and 
mechanics  of  education,  and  to  forget  the 
basic  life  of  the  mind — the  creat  human 
culture  on  which  our  progress  is  based 
and  on  which  our  future  depends. 

Ralph  McGiU  recently  discussed  this 
Rickover  contribution  in  a  recent  column. 
Mr.  McGill  points  to  the  recent  Rickover 
testimony  calling  attention  to  the  conse- 
quences of  Government  and  Industry 
taking  professors  out  of  teaching  and 
Into    Government    or   industrial    work. 


which  exacerbates  an  already  serious 
shortage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
McGill's  column,  entitled  "Young  Ge- 
niuses Still  Need  Schools,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Sept.  2. 19651 

YODNG   GENn7SES   SXItL   NEED   SCHOOLS 

(By  Ralph  McGill) 

Henry  Tlioreau  entered  the  following  In  his 
Journal  of  January  1.  1853: 

"After  talking  with  Uncle  Charles  the  other 
night  about  the  worthies  of  the  country. 
Webster  and  the  rest,  as  usual  considering 
who  were  geniuses  and  who  not.  I  showed 
him  up  to  bed.  and  when  I  had  got  Into  bed 
myself,  I  heard  his  chamber  door  open  after 

II  o'clock,  and  he  called  out  In  a  stentorian 
voice,  loud  enough  to  w.oke  the  house,  'Henry. 
Waa  John  Qulncy  Adams  a  genius?'  *No.  I 
think  not.'  was  my  reply.  'Well,  I  didn't 
think  he  was.'  answered  he." 

Uncle  Charles  was  satisfied,  accepting  the 
word  of  his  nephew— whom  later  generations 
came  to  view  as  at  least  something  of  a  ge- 
nius. Time  was  when  the  popular  concept 
of  a  genius  was  that  of  a  more  or  less  eccen- 
tric person  who  Invented  something  novel, 
exciting,  and  useful. 

But  In  our  time  the  broadening  of  science 
In  our  daily  life,  accelerated  and  underscored 
by  the  marvels  of  the  space  age.  has  enabled 
ua  to  note  that  there  are  many  geniuses 
about.  Indeed,  a  large  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents admitted  to  such  an  Institution  as  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  moy 
be  described  accurately  as  young  geniuses. 

Demands  of  science.  Industry,  and  the  hu- 
manities, however,  have  revealed  a  need  for 
educational  reform  In  method  and  curricu- 
lum In  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades. 
The  already  serious  shortage  of  teachers  Is 
sure  to  be  at  a  critical  point  In  our  colleges 
and  universities  by  1970  or  sooner. 

.■\dm.  Hyman  Rickover,  an  admitted  critic 
of  American  education,  provided  testimony 
at  hearings  on  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  that  brought  new  focus  on  yet  another 
controversy.  He  stror.g'y  criticized  the  policy 
of  Industry  and  government  of  luring  off  pro- 
fessors from  both  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate level  to  serve  as  consultants.  In  hla  testi- 
mony the  admiral  said: 

"The  primary  function  of  educational  In- 
stitutions Is  to  pass  on  to  our  children  the 
Intellectual  heritage  of  the  past,  and  In  so 
doing  to  develop  their  mental  capacities.  In- 
stitutions at  the  university  level — that  la  In 
graduate  studies — have  the  additional  re- 
sponsibility to  reinterpret  and  expand  exist- 
ing knowledge — to  engage  in  what  is  properly 
speaking  academic  research.  Such  research 
does  not  Interfere  with.  Indeed  It  enhances, 
the  education  of  students  who  have  com- 
pleted their  general  education  and  are  spe- 
cializing la  a  particular  professional  field. 
But  the  student  gains  nothing  and  loses  much 
when  his  professor  goes  oil  consulting  gov- 
ernment or  Industry,  leaving  him  to  be 
tended  by  a  substitute,  all  too  often  a  gradu- 
ate student  working  while  he  writes  hla 
doctoral  thesis. 

"It  is  generally  recognized  that  we  have  a 
shortage  of  first-rate  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
gr.iduate  universities;  the  shortage  springs 
basically  from  a  lack  of  qualified  professors. 
We  shortchange  our  youth  when  we  exacer- 
bate the  already  existing  deficit  by  deflecting 
college  and  university  professors  from  their 
proper  task.  We  adults  have  been  compla- 
cent, but  the  students  feel  bitterly  about 
t'nls.  Much  of  the  research  being  done  for 
the  Government  Is  of  dubious  value  to  the 
student,  poGsibly  al-so  to  the  Government, 
while  the  practice  of  using  professors  aa  con- 


sultants is  wholly  detrimental  to  the  students 
for  whom  the  college  and  the  university 
exist." 

Rickover  advocated  Govermnent  aid  to 
teaching  salaries  so  tliac  the  professors  might 
be  more  ready  to  remain  In  teaching  positions 
and  not  be  tempted  by  consultant  salaries  of 
Industry  and  Government. 

Many  educationists  are  made  uneasy  by 
Rickover.  They  try  with  little  success,  to  dis- 
count him.  He  remains  Influential.  His  dis- 
closures of  the  educational  gaps  In  high 
school  graduates  who  volunteered  for  ser\'ice 
in  nuclear  submarines— and  of  the  need  to 
set  up  schools  to  teach  them  what  their 
schools  had  failed  to  provide — led  to  con- 
siderable reform. 

His  congressional  testimony  and  his  con- 
tinued writings  and  addresses  on  proposed 
reforms  in  higher  education  will  be  a  health; 
Influence. 


BIG  BROTHER:  OUR  IMAGE  ABROAD 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today's  "big  brother"  item  Is  an  article 
from  a  newspaper  In  Brisbane,  Australia. 
Sunday  Truth,  dated  August  15,  1965. 

I  think  this  article  should  be  read  by 
all  of  those  overzealous  law-enforcement 
agents  In  the  United  States  who  are  so 
enthusiastic  alxiut  the  use  of  electronic 
devices  and  techniques. 

The  image  that  their  practices  give  to 
the  United  States  abroad  Is  certainly  not 
very  pretty. 

One  thing  that  should  distinguish  our 
democracy  Is  a  sense  of  urgency  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  privacy  of  all  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Brisbane    (Australia)    Sunday 

Truth.  Aug.  15. 19651 

HosH,   Hush,   Wbispee   Who   DAiiBS,  U«cli 

Sam  Is  Snooping  Upstairs 

(By  lanMofflti) 

Washington. — My  contact  turned  up  ttio 
car  radio  as  we  drove  away  from  the  State 
Department. 

"They  might  have  the  car  bugged."  he 
explained. 

This  Incident  really  occurred,  and  he  was 
not  Joking. 

OCBclal  snooping  Is  all  the  rage  here. 

Branches  of  the  Government  have  devel- 
oped spying  to  an  elaborate  art,  and  Indus- 
trial spies  are  not  far  behind  them. 

Snooping  on  one's  enemies  abroad  is 
acceptable,  and  snooping  to  uncover  crlml- 
naJs  at  home  la  downright  admirable. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover's  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation In  Washington,  for  Instance,  la 
trapping  criminals  with  fantastic  new  micro- 
scopes, electric  currents,  and  ultraviolet 
rays. 

It  has  a  microscope  which  polarizes  light 
when  trained  on  rocks,  soils,  and  natural  and 
artificial  minerals. 

KBTALTEST 

Criminologists  observe  the  absorption  and 
scattering  of  light  to  determine  the  mineral 
composition  of  a  soil  sample  and  compare  It 
with  soil  at  the  scene  of  a  crime. 

They  also  have  an  Instrument  which  stud- 
ies the  microscopic  structiu'e  of  metals. 

In  one  recent  case  they  found  that  a  tiny 
strip  of  chromed  steel  came  from  the  trim 
along  the  left  side  of  the  rodlator  of  a  1949 
Plymouth  car. 

The  FBI  sends  an  electric  current  Into  pis- 
tols-bearing obliterated  numbers  to  set  up  a 
magnetic  field. 
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The  magnetic  field  Is  distorted  around  the 
obliterated  numbers  because  the  original 
Et:implng  has  deformed  the  Internal  structure 
of  the  metal  beneath. 

So — hey  presto — the  FBI  men  pour  a  liq- 
uid contaliUng  fine  magnetic  panicles  over 
the  pistol  and  the  magnetic  field  arranges 
the  particles  In  the  form  of  the  missing  num- 
bers. 

That  Is  just  a  sample  of  what  the  FBI 
Is  doing  and  nobody  is  complaining  about  It. 

But  protesie  are  growing  this  week  at  the 
fDooping  habits  of  the  State  Department, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  ond  other  Government 
bodies. 

The  Senate  internal  security  subcommit- 
tee, which  Is  Investigating  Government  In- 
vasions of  privacy,  has  Just  released  more 
details  of  State  Department  snooping. 

PEKSECVTION 

That  august  department  descended  to  tel- 
ephone tapping  to  try  to  trap  an  allegedly 
disloyal  employee — and  even  opened  his  safe 
at  night  with  a  high-speed  drill. 

The  employee.  Otto  F.  Otepka,  Is  awaiting 
a  departmental  hearing  against  his  dlamlssal 
in  1903  from  his  top-le'  el  security  post  with- 
in the  State  Department. 

The  Department  has  charged  him  with 
"conduct  unbecoming  a  State  Department 
officer"  becatue  he  gave  Information  to  the 
subcommittee. 

Several  Members  of  Congress — Including 
some  on  the  subcommittee — are  hitting  back 
at  the  Slate  Department  with  charges  of 
persecution. 

More  disturbing  than  Mr.  Otepka's  alleged 
revelations  to  the  subcommittee  Is  the  un- 
becoming conduct  which  his  colleagues  dis- 
played as  they  played  "I  spy." 

They  sifted  through  special  burn  bags  al- 
legedly containing  Incriminating  material 
and  used  medical  science  to  help  them  open 
his  safe. 

They  used  a  ph,-iryngoscope — which  doc- 
tors employ  to  peer  down  throats — to  see  how 
the  tumblers  were  faUlng. 

Another  witness  has  astonished  the  sub- 
committee with  revelations  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  snooping  to  trap  suspects. 

An  employee  blandly  confessed  that  he 
had  passed  a  lock-picking  course  before  em- 
barking on  wiretapping,  car  bugging,  and 
other  electronic  eavesdropping. 

This  stanch  public  servant.  James  O'Neill, 
described  how  he  had  picked  a  lock  In  a  Bos- 
:on  suburban  office  to  place  a  wiretapping 
device. 

A  colleague  described  how  an  IRS  officer 
had  posed  as  a  Coast  Guard  petty  officer 
during  a  Boston  Investigation— in  a  confer- 
ence room  containing  a  two-way  mirror,  a 
lie  detector  and  microphones  In  the  wall 
plugs. 

The  IRS  Commissioner,  Mr.  Sheldon  Cohen, 
confessed  to  the  subcommittee  that  10  n.S. 
cities  had  IRS  two-way  mirrors  and  22  cltlea 
had  concealed  microphones. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
an  even  worse  record  of  olBclala  scampering 
around  the  countrj'slde  wearing  concealed 
microphones  to  gather  evidence. 

One  team  of  them  earned  the  aubcommlt- 
tee's  censure  for  using  concealed  micro- 
phones In  a  supermarket  whUe  Investigating 
the  Illegal  sale  of  a  milk  substitute. 

Industrial  spies  ore  also  using  sophisti- 
cated equipment  to  steal  secrets — Including 
listening  devices  In  briefcases  "accidentally" 
left  In  employers'  olBces. 

A  growing  number  of  American  business- 
men are  hiring  professional  spies  or  buying 
stolen  information  to  keep  pace  with  new 
products. 

Paid  Industrial  spies — generally  former 
military  Intelligence  operators — are  under- 
mining research  and  development  projects 
to  steal  secrets  worth  millions  of  pounds. 

TJiey  break  complicated  scientific  formu- 
las, send  pretty  women  to  gather  Informa- 


tion In  fake  surveys,  and  bribe  telephone 
operators.  Janitors,  and  disgruntled  em- 
ployees. 

QiSIDIODS 

But  the  old  art  of  wiretapping  Is  perhaps 
their  most  widely  used  device. 

A  tap  on  the  company  president's  phone 
allows  a  rival  to  beat  him  to  the  punch  with 
new  products. 

Wiretapping  is  also  tlie  most  alarming 
development  In  Federal  Government  snoop- 
ing, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommlt- 
t*c.  Senator  EDWAan  V.  Loko  of  Missouri,  has 
concluded. 

It  has  become  so  Insidious  that  President 
Johnson  has  ordered  a  stop  to  It  except  lu 
cases  of  national  security. 

The  old  argument  about  when  and  whether 
one  should  wiretap  has  broken  out  here 
again. 

Senator  Long,  however,  has  no  doubts 
about  where  he  stands — or  about  how  ex- 
tensive the  practice  has  become. 

"The  subcommittee  has  so  far  imcovered 
a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Intrudes  Into  areas  ol  lite  that  were 
formerly  held  private  bv  Government  agent 
and  individual  citizen  alike,"  he  said. 

"None  of  the  snooping  techniques  studied 
by  the  subcommittee  has  been  more  alarm- 
ing than  wiretapping. 

"We  have  been  told  of  Federal  agencies 
using  concealed  tape  recorders,  hidden  trans- 
mitters, bugged  conference  rooms,  mall  sur- 
veillance techniques,  two-way  mirrors,  and 
other  means  to  spy  on  American  citizens 
who  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime. 

"Unethical  and  unsavory  as  these  methods 
may  be.  none  compares  with  wiretapping  as 
an  Insidious  encroachment  on  individual 
liberty. 

"Wiretapping  for  domestic  law  enforce- 
ment should  be  prohibited." 


THE    CASPER    TROOPERS 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Casper,  Wyo.,  and.  indeed,  all  of  Wyo- 
ming, is  justly  proud  of  a  band  of  youns- 
sters,  the  Casper  Troopers,  who  have  re- 
cently returned  home  from  capturing  the 
World  Open  Championship  in  drum  and 
bugle  corps  competition. 

Seven  thousand  of  their  fellow  towns- 
men in  Casper  turned  out  last  Thursday 
night  to  welcome  the  Troopers  home 
after  their  triumph.  But  I  think  they 
were  honoring  them  for  something  be- 
sides their  victory.  Their  work,  their 
dedication,  and  their  determination,  also 
were  being  honored.  And  so  were  the 
many  adults,  led  by  Director  Jim  Jones. 
who  have  given  of  their  time,  energy,  and 
money  to  help  the  Troopers  achieve  their 
high  success.  It  is  more  than  a  drum  and 
bugle  corps.  It  is,  as  it  was  described  by 
the  Casper  Star-Tribune,  a  character- 
building  activity  and  a  source  of  pride  to 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  area.  It  is 
a  source  of  pride,  too,  to  any  Casper 
youngster  when  he  can  make  the  grade 
with  the  Troopers,  Mr  President,  and  the 
record  of  the  organization  clearly  tells  us 
why.    It  is  an  example  to  all. 

Founded  in  1957,  the  Troopers  have  not 
only  drilled  and  disciplined  themselves  to 
near  perfection  for  the  sake  of  competi- 
tion, but  they  have  established  another, 
more  enviable  mark.  No  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  group  has  ever  been  in  difB- 
culty  with  the  authorities,  in  Casper  or 
elsewhere.  And  the  Troopers  have 
traveled  far  and  near.  Today  the  organi- 
zation numbers  130  members.  And  it  has 
many  graduates. 


Another  facet  of  the  Troopers'  activ- 
ities is  brought  out  by  their  frontier  uni- 
forms. They  are  cavah-y  blue  and  the 
insignia  are  those  of  the  11th  Ohio  volun- 
teers, the  outfit  of  an  heroic  young  officer 
who  died  while  trying  to  reheve  a  be- 
leaguered wagon  train  near  the  Platte 
Biidge  Station  In  1865.  The  young  of- 
ficer \\as  Casper  W.  Collins,  whose  name 
has  come  down  to  us.  misspelled,  in  the 
city  of  Casper.  Today's  Troopers  keep 
ali\e  this  frontier  tradition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  want  to  say  in  offering  my 
congratulations  to  them  on  this  occasion, 
that  it  strikes  me  as  fitting  that  the  blue 
uniform  of  the  11th  Ohio  Volunteer 
CavaliT  should  return  to  Casper  and 
glorj-  and  triumph  on  the  centennial  of 
Casper  Collins'  brave  sacrifice  on  the 
banks  of  the  Platte. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
report  and  an  editorial  from  the  Casper 
Star-Tribune,  marking  the  welcome  ex- 
tended the  Troopers  by  the  people  of 
Casper,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Gala  Welcome  set  tor  raoopEBs  Todat 
(By  Jack  Falrweather) 

"Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  shall  alwas-s  have  the 
most  happy  memories  of  our  snow-capped 
visit  to  Casper  earlier  this  month.  The 
splendid  performance  by  the  di-um  and 
bugle  corps  was  certainly  a  highlight  of 
the  visit  for  us." 

This  excerpt  from  a  letter  by  the  then 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  to  Jim  Jonea, 
iHrector  of  the  Casper  Troopers  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps;»in  November  19fl0.  is  Just  one 
of  many  congratulations  and  honors  received 
by  the  corps  prior  to  and  since  the  Nixon 
campaign  stop. 

Tlae  dream-child  of  Jones,  a  Casper  con- 
tractor,  the  corps  was  organized  a.nd  incor- 
porated as  a  nonprofit  organization  In  Sep- 
tember 1957. 

The  purpose  of  the  corps  as  originally  de- 
scribed by  Jones  was  tc  provide  a  character- 
building  activity  for  Casper  young  people 
which  would  be  a  source  of  pride  for  the 
entire  city  and  area. 

Jones  and  his  troopers,  now  numbering  130 
have  accomplished  this  and  morc. 

No  regular  member  of  the  troopers  has  ever 
been  in  dlfflculty  with  the  authorities.  They 
have  traveled  far  and  near  In  p:!!:^!:  up  honors 
for  themselve.'i  and  their  city  and  acting  as 
ambassadors  of  good  will. 

Oil  August  21  they  put  the  finishing  touch 
on  their  8-year  campaign  to  reach  the  top 
They  won  the  World  Open  D.'um  and  Bugle 
Corps  competition  In  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Today  the  Troopers  are  on  their  way  home 
and  tonight  they  will  receive  a  viell-deserved 
welcome  by  officials  of  their  State  and  city 

'nieir  homecoming  started  this  morning 
In  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  where  thev  received  an 
honorary  police  escort  frcm '  Moraingslde 
College  to  the  city  limit*. 

The  Troopers  have  returned  home  trium- 
phant several  times  in  the  past  but  this 
evening's  welcome  at  the  Natrona  County 
High  School  auditorium  is  expected  to  eur- 
pass  anything  In  past  years. 

The  Troopers  will  be  met  m  Lusk  at 
6  p.m.  where  the  corps  will  take  time  out 
for  a  chicken  dinner,  courtesy  of  Bex  Canfield 
of  the  Red  Barn  Restaurant. 

At  8  p.m.  the  world  champions  are  due 
to  arrive  at  the  NCHS  Stadium  where  Sec- 
retary of  State  Thyra  Thomson  and  Casper 
Mayor  Patrick  Meenan  along  with  an  ex- 
pected 5.000  Casper  residents  will  officially 
welcome  them  home. 

As  the  Troopers  disembark  from  the  bu.";es 
they  will  perhaps  recall  past  welcomes  In  the 
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wake  Dl  victories  at  Las  Vegas.  Nev.:  Seat- 
tle. Wash.;  Denver;  University  oJ  Colo- 
rado and  Portland.  Oreg.  But  tonight  will, 
no  doubt,  be  the  one  they'll  remember  the 
best. 

The  feeling  of  Casperltes  for  their  drum 
and  bugle  corps  is  summed  up  by  the  con- 
tributions of  many  persons  who  worked  to 
organize  this  evening's  activity. 

Paclflc  Power  &  Light  Co.  donated  the 
power  for  the  use  of  the  lights  at  the  stadium. 
Casper  Neon  Sign  la  furnishing  the  labor 
.ind  the  talent  to  prepare  a  welcoming  elgn. 
the  Mustangs  gave  up  Iheir  crucial  last  prac- 
tice before  their  first  game  of  the  football 
season  and  of  course  many,  many  people 
have  worked  on  the  arrangements  for  the 
welcome. 

The  "welcome  home"  program  gets  under- 
way at  the  NCHS  stadium  tonight  at  8 
o'clock  The  public  hajs  been  urged  to  arrive 
early  and  bring  ihelr  best  cheering  voices 
with  them. 

The  Casper  Star-Tribune  has  printed  700 
extra  copies  of  today's  paper  as  a  service  to 
Trooper's  parents  and  fans  who  will  want 
to  save  the  two-page  "welcome  home" 
tribute  to  the  corps. 

(Prom  the  Casper  (Wyo.l  Star-Tribune. 

Sept.  2.  19651 

Welcome  Home 

Presenting  the  Casper  Troopers — National 
and  World  Champions. 

It's  welcome  home  tonight  for  a  great 
group  of  young  people  who  have  achieved 
outstanding  recognition  for  themselves,  for 
Ca.<iper  and  for  all  Wyoming. 

Th;u-  there  will  b»  a  large  crowd  of  Ca.iper- 
ites  at  tonight's  ceremonies  at  the  high  school 
stadium.  Is  without  quefltlon. 

The  Troopers  have  rome  a  long  way  since 
the  organization  was  ftrst  incorporated  as 
the  Casper  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1957.  It  was  then,  as  It  ha.s  been 
throughout  the  Intervening  years,  under  the 
direction  of  James  E.  Jone.s  Jr..  Cnsper  con- 
tractor, who  conceived  the  idea  of  such  an 
organization  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Legion. 

There  was  no  great  public  fanfare  In  the 
earlier  years,  and  then  Casper  residents  be- 
gan to  realize  that  this  mu^ic  and  marching 
corps  not  only  was  something  new  on  the 
community  scene  but  that  It  definitely  of- 
fered a  colorful  new  concept  for  parade  and 
drill. 

There  were  other  drum  and  bugle  corps 
In  Casper  and  the  region,  but  In  the  Troopers, 
dressed  In  their  frontier  cav.ilry  uniforms. 
the  city  and  the  State  could  be  proud  of  an 
organization  that  reflected  the  pioneer  his- 
tory of  this  part  of  the  West. 

Although  the  personnel  has  changed  from 
year  to  year  as  members  "graduated"  and 
others  came  In  to  take  their  places,  the 
Troopers  as  such  have  achieved  distinction 
as  a  unit  with  permanent  and  close  Identi- 
fication to  the  Casper  community. 

The  honors  which  the  Troopers  have  won 
this  year  reflect  credit,  therefore,  upon  all  the 
Troopers  who  have  been  members  of  the 
corp.-i  from  its  beginning  some  0  years  ago. 
.\lthough  the  emphasis  at  this  time  is  on 
the  World  Open  and  the  National  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  Championships,  which  have  Just 
been  achieved,  the  history  of  the  Troopers 
shows  many  other  victories,  near-victories 
and  generally  outstanding  accomplishment. 

No  one  need  be  reminded  at  this  time  that 
they  have  been  great  ambassadors  for  Casper. 
Their  fellow  townsmen  will  wish  them  many, 
many  more  years  of  success,  and  If  they  do 
not  always  win — as  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  in  the  accustomed  order  of  things — 
they  win  receive  no  less  the  loyal  support  of 
their  community. 


UTAH  TOURISM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  a  recent  sui'vey  of 
Utah  tourism  shows  a  i-apld  increase  in 
the  number  of  visitors  to  Utah  attrac- 
tions, many  of  which  are  being  devel- 
oped through  Federal  programs.  The 
President's  "See  America  First"  cam- 
paign appears  to  have  taken  hold  in 
Utah. 

The  survey  was  taken  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press.  It  sliows  an  overall  increase 
of  10  to  20  percent  in  visitors  to  Utah 
this  summer.  It  shows  an  increase  of 
100  percent  of  visitors  to  Canyonlands 
National  Park,  which  was  created  when 
Congress  enacted  my  bill  Just  last  year. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  now  work- 
ing on  the  development  program  for 
Canyonlands. 

The  survey  further  shows  a  50-percent 
increase  at  Flaming  Gorge  National  Rec- 
reation Area  on  the  Wyoming-Utah 
border. 

Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  were  constructed  as  a  part  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  both 
dams  have  created  great  lakes  which 
have  enhanced  the  natural  beauty  of 
their  regions,  as  well  as  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  wonderful  boating  and 
fishing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, a  portion  of  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Deseret  News,  for  September  2, 
which  reported  details  of  the  Associated 
Press  sui'vey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  10-percent  visitor  increase  estimated  by 
President  Howard  Tliorley  of  the  Cedar  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"It  looks  like  there's  more  tourists  this 
yoiiT  than  any  other  year,"  Mr.  Thorley  said. 
"I  think  we  need  more  motels  In  the  future 
so  we  can  pull  some  more  tourists  olt  the 
hlKhways.  Our  facilities  are  filled  every 
night." 

Mr.  Thorley  said  he  noted  a  new  influx  of 
toiirlsts  from  Eastern  States.  But  he  said  SO 
percent  of  Cedar  City  tourists  are  from  Cali- 
fornia— with  a  large  number  from  Nevada. 

A  60-percent  visitor  Increase  estimated  by 
Paul  Larson,  chief  ranger  at  the  Flaming 
Gorge  Recreation  project  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

rARTHER    AWAT 

"By  early  August  we  had  as  many  visitors 
as  we  had  all  calendar  ye.or  last  year,"  Mr. 
Larson  said. 

He  said  the  project  had  155.000  visitors  by 
the  end  of  July — compared  with  167.400  by 
the  end  of  last  year.  He  projected  a  visitor 
total  between  225.000  and  250.000  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

"The  bulk  of  use  Is  from  tJtah  and  Wyom- 
ing." Mr.  Larson  said.  "But  we've  noticed  this 
year  we're  getting  them  from  much  farther 
away — Denver.  Grahd  Junction." 

An  Increase  in  the  Manila  District  of  Ash- 
ley National  Forest  near  Flaming  Gorge  Res- 
ervoir is  estimated  by^  Jim  Bossl,  district 
ranger. 

"I  don't  have  the  exact  figures  handy."  Mr. 
Bossl  said,  "but  we're  ahead  of  last  year." 

SUMMER   FLOODS 

He  said  the  Increase  was  not  as  large  as 
that  in  the  neighboring  National  Park  Serv- 
ice area — and  blamed  the  drop  on  early  sum- 
mer floods  In  Sheep  Creek  Canyon. 


"The  Sheep  Creek  campgrounds  were 
wiped  out."  he  said,  'and  I  think  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  is  gettmg  some  of  its 
people  from  visitors  who  might  have  gone  to 
the  campgrounds." 

An  11-  to  12-percent  increase  of  visitors  to 
Zlon  National  Park,  estimated  by  Del  Arm- 
strong, chief  ranger. 

"We're  about  45.000  persons  ahead  of  last 
year. "  Mr.  Armstrong  said.  "We  should  total 
alxjut  750,000  for  the  year.  Last  year  we  hail 
705.000." 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  tliere  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  remain  In  the  park  to  camp. 

SRTCE   CANVON 

A  26-percent  increase  in  visitors  to  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Park,  estimated  by  Chief 
Ranger  Robert  Morris. 

"We  should  hit  100,000  for  the  month  c£ 
August,"  Mr.  MorrLs  said,  "compared  with 
73,000  last  year  "  He  said  the  park  had 
about  300.000  visitors  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Morris  noted  an  Increase  In  cars  from 
Eastern  States.  But  he  said  most  park  travel 
Is  still  from  California. 

A  100-percent  visitor  Increase  at  Natural 
Bridges  In  Canyonlands  National  Park,  esti- 
mated by  Jim  Randall,  chief  ranger. 

"We  have  no  figures  for  August  yet."  Mr. 
Randall  said,  "but  our  visitor  total  was  very 
much  Increased  since  our  creation  as  a  park 
on  September  12,  1964." 

FOUR    HUNOaCO     PERCENT 

Mr.  Randall  est'.matcd  Increases  as  high 
as  400  percent  In  some  areas  of  the  park, 

A  general  impression  that  this  year  was 
a  better  tourist  year  than  usual,  by  Keith 
Hunt,  secretary-executive  vice  president  of 
the  Greater  Ogden  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Hunt  attributed  the  Increase  tci  bet- 
ter weather,  better  national  and  regional  ad- 
vertising and  a  gradually  Increasing  general 
flow  of  tourism  He  said  Ogden  had  more 
conventions  this  year  than  usual. 

A  20-percent  iticrease  in  tourists  in  the 
Logan  area,  estimated  by  Charles  Buchner, 
president  of  the  Cache  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

He  said  the  Increase  was  probably  because 
of  a  general  Increase  In  travel,  advertising 
signboards  along  highways  in  Nevada,  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  and  n  brochure  advertising  the 
Cache  Valley  as  a  tourist  attraction. 

A  17-percent  Increase  In  Provo  tourists, 
estimated  by  the  Provo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  chamber  said  It  used  figures 
from  the  Motel  Owuers  Association  In  making 
the  estimate. 
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THE  DIRKSEN  REAPPORTIONMENT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  adjourn  this  year  without  submittlnp 
to  the  States  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  modify  the  Supreme  Court's 
far-reaching  reapportionment  decisions, 
we  may  face  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention next  year. 

The  High  Court's  so-called  one-man, 
one-vote  formula,  requiring  both 
branches  of  the  State  legislatures  to  be 
based  on  population  alone,  has  created 
so  much  controversey  that  nearly  two- 
tliirds  of  the  States  already  have  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  take  some  action. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  there 
is  a  widespread  demand  for  the  callin- 
of  a  new  constitutional  convention,  a 
step  which  has  not  been  taken  since  the 
Founding  Fathers  met  at  Philadephia 
178  years  ago  to  draft  the  historic 
document. 


There  is  some  confusion  over  the  exact 
number  of  States  now  on  record  as  ask- 
ing for  a  convention,  but  it  appears  to 
be  somewhere  between  24  and  27,  de- 
pending on  whether  several  uncertain 
cases  are  counted. 

Several  other  States  have  memorial- 
ized Congress  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  States  without  calling 
a  convention.  If  we  fall  to  heed  their 
pica  at  this  session,  these  States  may 
join  in  the  call  for  a  convention  next 
year. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  says  that, 
on  tiie  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States.  Congress 
"shall"  call  a  convention  t,o  consider 
proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution. 
Now  that  we  have  50  States,  it  would 
require  34  petitions  to  place  Congress 
under  some  legal  obligation  to  consider 
tlie  callins  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

The  law  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  in  a  study  completed  on  Au- 
pust  11.  reports  that,  if  the  requests  for 
a  convention  received  in  the  88th  and 
89ih  Congresses  are  combined,  the  total 
is  22  or  23  depending  on  whether  Nevada 
can  be  counted. 

In  Nevada,  the  question  is  whether  its 
petition  to  the  88th  Congre.ss  has  been 
superseded  by  one  this  year,  which  does 
iiot  request  a  convention,  but  asks  Con- 
gress to  propose  a  reapportionment 
amendment. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
petitions  from  two  other  States — Geor- 
si.i  and  Nebraska — asking  for  a  conven- 
tion on  different  subjects.  Georgia 
w.ints  the  convention  to  deal  with  State 
control  of  public  schools,  and  Nebraska 
wants  to  change  the  wiiuier-take-all 
method  of  counting  Presidential  elec- 
toial  votes  in  each  State. 

This  would  make  the  total  number 
asking  for  a  convention  24  or  25,  de- 
pending on  the  status  of  Nevada. 

New  Mexico  and  Tennessee  are  re- 
ported to  have  passed  resolutions  thLs 
year,  but  the  Librarj'  of  Congress  has 
not  counted  them  because  it  has  found 
no  record  of  communications  fixim  those 
Stnt^s  to  the  House  or  Senate. 

As  of  now,  therefore,  petitions  from 
only  9  or  10  more  States  are  needed  to 
place  before  Congress  a  decision  it  has 
never  had  to  make.  If  that  many  more 
Stales  act,  we  will  be  traveling  on  an 
iHicharted  co'.irse.  and  a  number  of  fine 
le!;al  points  will  have  to  be  answered. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  arise  will 
be  whether  petitions  can  be  counted  If 
they  were  filed  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  and  not  just  in  this  Congress. 

Another  will  be  whether  they  must  be 
Identical  in  form,  or  at  least  all  dealing 
«'ith  the  same  proposed  amendment. 

The  law  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  found  a  substantial  number  of 
authorities  who  agree  Congress  Is  not 
oblii?ated  to  call  a  convention  unless  the 
petitions  are  "rea.sonably  contemporane- 
ous with  one  another." 

One  legal  expert  in  the  Library  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  If  the  petitions 
were  received  within  a  period  of  3  or  4 
years  Congress  would  be  expected  to  act. 
The  petitions  now  on  file  have  come  In 
over  a  3-year  period. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  prece- 
dent which  sustains  the  tieliet  that  Con- 
gress would  not  be  obliged  to  call  a  con- 
vention on  petitions  filed  over  a  long 
period  of  yeai-s. 

In  1929.  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  re- 
minded Congress  that  35  States  had 
filed  applications  for  a  convention,  and 
called  upon  Congress  to  perform  its 
"mandatory"  duty.  But  that  list  of  35 
applications  included  nearly  evei-y  peti- 
tion that  had  ever  been  filed,  back  to 
1788,  and  Congress  ignored  the  Wiscon- 
sin resolution. 

The  Library  of  Congress  found  that 
commentators  disagree  over  whether 
Congress  is  required  to  call  a  convention 
when  the  petitions  deal  with  several 
different  Issues.  There  are  some  who 
argue  that  the  calling  of  a  convention 
was  intended  to  be  used  only  when  the 
required  two-thirds  of  the  States  feel 
that  a  general  revision  on  the  Constitu- 
tion is  needed,  and  that  Congress  should 
continue  to  submit  specific  changes  di- 
rectly to  the  States,  as  It  always  has  done 
up  to  now. 

However.  If  Congress  called  a  conven- 
tion in  response  to  petitions  such  as 
are  now  on  file,  dealing  with  only  two  or 
three  questions,  the  analysis  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  indicates  that 
the  scope  of  its  actions  could  not  be 
hmlted. 

The  Library  report  said: 
Manifestly,  if  the  convention,  of  its  own 
volition,  chooses  to  confine  Its  deliberations 
to  a  consideration  of  only  those  proposals 
contained  in  the  State  applications,  a  con- 
troversy scarcely  would  arise. 

However,  according  to  the  great  weight 
of  authority.  Constitutional  Conventions, 
once  created,  become  relatively  free  agents 
whose  final  determinations  are  constitution- 
ally tenable  as  long  as  they  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  power  conferred  on  such  con- 
ventions by  article  'V.  Consistently  with 
such  a  view  a  convention  could  not  be  re- 
stricted as  to  the  subjects  of  Its  delibera- 
tions by  Inftruetlons  emanating  either  from 
the  States  or  from  Congress. 

Although  Virginia  is  one  of  the  States 
which  is  asking  for  a  convention,  its  peti- 
tions are  confined  to  a  request  for  ac- 
tion that  would  let  the  States  decide  how 
their  legislatures  should  be  apportioned. 

Virginia,  in  fact,  has  filed  two  peti- 
tions with  this  Congress,  proposing  al- 
ternative approaches  to  the  problem. 
One  would  restore  to  the  States  complete 
control  over  apportionment  of  their  leg- 
islatures, and  deprive  Federal  courts  of 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  suits  affecting 
apportionment.  The  other  petition  sug- 
gests an  amendment  to  enable  the  States 
to  apportion  one  branch  of  their  legisla- 
tures on  a  basis  other  than  population. 

In  both  resolutions  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  provided  that,  if  Congress 
submits  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  States  this  year,  Virginia's  request 
for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention would  be  considered  withdrawn. 

I,  too,  am  anxious  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  we  can  do  that  by  passing  the 
new  DIrksen  resolution  of  August  11,  in 
which  the  dtstingulshed  minority  leader 
has  attempted  to  meet  the  objections 
raised  by  those  who  led  the  fight  against 
the  earlier  proposal. 


I  have  joined  30  other  Senators  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  modified  Dirksen  resolu- 
tion. Its  only  puriKise  is  to  let  the  States 
apportion  one  branch  of  their  legisla- 
tures on  factors  other  than  population. 

But  tlie  new  resolution  gives  the  ma- 
jority in  any  State  ample  opportunity  to 
veto  either  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  a  reapportionment  made  un- 
der it. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  is  we  get  an  opportu- 
nity to  act  before  adjournment  on  the 
modified  Dirksen  resolution  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  wili  approve  it  by  liie  required 
two-third.s  vote,  and  end  this  specula- 
tion over  a  possible  constitutional  con- 
vention.   I  say  this  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  decision  was  bad  law  fiom  a 
constitutional  standpoint,  and  bad  from 
a  practical  and  political  standpoint. 

Second,  if  the  States  force  Congress 
to  call  a  convention,  it  would  be  a  wide- 
open  proceeding  which  might  affect  any 
part  of  the  Constitution.  IX  the  trend 
toward  a  centralized  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  has  dominated  act.'?  of  Con- 
gress and  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
recent  years  should  be  reflected  in  the 
deliberations  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, I  shudder  to  think  what  might  be- 
come of  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  this 
is  a  union  of  sovereign  States,  or  to  think 
of  what  might  be  done  to  the  10th 
amendment,  which  says  that  t!je  powers 
not  delegated  lo  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


MOUNT  VERNON,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  B-5fRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  for  many  years  visitors  to 
northern  Virginia  have  considered  a  trip 
to  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Potomac  River 
as  a  tourist  "must"  and  one  of  the  real 
highlights  of  any  sightseeing  trip  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Few  realize  that  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
great  Kanawha  River  in  West  Virginia 
offers  scenic  attractions  and  historical 
reminiscences  closely  similar  to  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  Potomac  in  Virginia. 
Both  grace  beautiful  rivers:  both  manors 
are  spacious  sti-uctures  with  white  pil- 
lared porticos,  greatly  similar  in  design: 
both  are  on  estates  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  our  first  President.  Georpe  Wash- 
ington, during  his  lifetime:  and  both 
have  been  successfully  operated  as  agri- 
culturaUy  oriented  establishments. 

The  September  5  edition  of  the 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  Sunday  Gazette  Mail 
reports  m  detail  on  the  West  Virginia 
cousin  to  the  Virginia  Mount  Vernon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

MoPNT  Vernon  on  thi  Kanawha 
(By  William  C.  Blizzard) 

As  every  schoolboy  knows.  Mount  Vernon 
overlooks  the  Potomac  River,  and  is  located 
about  15  miles  south  of  Washlnirton,  D.C.. 
In  Fairfax  County.  Va. 

Smart  aleck  schoolboys  motoring  along 
West  Virginia  17  may  therefore  be  ejtcused 
some    temporary   confusion.     For    there,    u 
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large  as  llle  or  a  Ultle  larger.  Is  the  Mount 
Vernon  manor  house  overlooking  the  Great 
Kanawha  River,  about  8  miles  east  of  Point 
Pleasant.  In  Mason  County.  W.  Va. 

The  learned  schoolboys  of  the  literary 
cliche  and  the  less  oninlbclent  adults  or 
everyday  reality  may  both  be  reassured:  They 
have  neither  lost  their  senses  nor  entered 
the  "Twilight  Zone."  The  old  home  of  Mar- 
tha and  George  Waahlnpton.  now  a  national 
shrine,  ia  yet  on  the  Potomac  River:  the 
similar  edifice  on  the  Great  Kanawha  Is  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Shadle  and  son, 
James  B.  Shadle.  It  U  also  the  residence 
associated  with  Mount  Vernon  Farms,  one 
of  the  largest  dairy  farms  In  West  Virginia. 

The  big  manor  house  was  built  In  1926-27 
by  Jamea  B.  Shadle's  grandfather,  the  late 
Harry  Eugene  Shadle.  H.  E.  Shadle  also  built 
many  of  the  surrounding  barns  and  ellos  at 
that  time,  for  he  wanted  to  raise  blooded 
horses  and  other  purebred  animals.  This 
he  did.  His  prize  livestock  Included  Leghorn 
poultry.  Percheron  and  Belgian  horses,  and 
priza  hogs,  all  of  first-rate  bloodllnee. 

Shadle  had  not  at  first  Intended  to  start 
a  dairy  fiirm.  But  his  purebred  stock  In- 
cluded Brown  Swiss.  Guernsey.  Jersey,  and 
HolEtein  cattle,  and  the  dairy  business  grad- 
ually pushed  his  other  Interests  Into  the 
background. 

A  Mount  Vernon  distributing  plant  was 
butt  in  Charleston,  and  within  a  few  years 
Mount  Vernon  Pamis  was  a  leader  in  the 
Mountain  State  dairy  Industry.  During  1 
year  In  the  latJ  1930's  or  early  1940's.  13  of 
the  15  most  prolific  milk  producers  in  the 
State  were  Mount  Vernon  cows. 

Hiirry  Eugene  Shadle  created  Mount  Ver- 
non Farms  as  a  sort  of  second  career  after 
his  retirement,  at  65.  from  tlie  presidency 
of  the  Morgan  Lumber  Co.  In  Charleston. 
Begun  as  an  elaborate  retirement  hobby, 
Mount  Vernon  became  an  animal  breeder's 
showplace  and  the  principal  supplier  of  s 
dairy  which  1;^  still  a  leading  mUk  producer 
In  southern  West  Virginia. 

Shadle  died  In  1947  at  the  age  of  82.  and 
a  son  who  later  managed  the  estate,  Harold 
B.  Shadle.  died  only  a  year  later.  Mrs.  Harold 
B.  Shadle  and  her  son,  James,  now  own  end 
operate  Mount  Vernon.  Operations  today 
are  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
herd  of  dairy  cattle. 

Both  the  manor  house  on  West  Virginia  17 
and  the  Mount  Vernon  Dairy  building  In 
Charleston  are  similar  in  design  to  George 
Washington's  tamed  residence.  That  is.  they 
resemble  the  county  homes  of  the  English 
gentry,  dwellings  patterned  somewhat  upon 
classic  models.  The  tall-ptUared  portico  or 
pla?za  Is  a  principal  architectural  feature. 

But  the  Mount  Vernon  In  West  Virginia 
resembles  the  Fairfax  County  Mount  Vernon 
only  superficially.  The  design  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Dairy  building  In  Charleston  adheres 
somewhat  more  closely  to  that  of  the  origmal. 

H.  E.  Shadle  named  his  farm  and  dairy 
"Mount  Vernon"  for  several  re.isons  Among 
them  were  his  admiration  of  General  Wash- 
ington, the  fact  that  Shadle  was  bom  on 
Washington's  birthday,  and  the  historical 
fact  that  the  land  on  which  Mount  Vernon 
Farms  Is  located  once  belonged  to  Washing- 
ton and  later  to  Washington's  heirs. 

The  Mount  Vernon  manor  house  on  West 
Virginia  17.  which  has  a  full-size  guesthouse 
attached.  Is  actually  larger  than  the  Wash- 
ington mansion.  "There  are  only  19  rooms 
In  the  original  Mount  Vernon,  and  there  ore 
24  m  the  West  Virginia  namesake.  It  IB  the 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Shadle.  who  lives  In 
the  colonial  munslon  with  a  nurse.  Mrs.  Cleo 
(Poochiei  airpie.'.  that  the  rooms  In  her 
home  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  in  the 
historic  shrine. 

In  any  case,  the  lr.l?r!or  of  the  Mason 
County  mansion  Is  as  Imposing  as  the  ex- 
terior. Surrounding  the  Shadle  home  are 
1.400  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  are  used 
for  farm  buildings,  pasture,  and  crops.    The 


south  side  of  the  Great  Kanawha  River  bot- 
tom at  this  point  la  one  and  one-quarter 
miles  wide. 

On  the  Shadle  property  are  plaques  erected 
by  the  State  which  attest  that  the  land  was 
once  part  of  a  George  Washington  grant,  and 
that  It  was  also  the  &ite  of  an  Ill-fated  "lost 
colony"  originated  and  fliianced  by  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

ThG  "lost  colony"  story  embodies  an  hls- 
torlcttl  mystery  which  deserves  a  full  article 
In  Itself.  This  full  article  exists,  and  was 
done,  fortunately,  by  Dr.  Roy  Bird  Cook, 
whose  thorough  research  has  probed  the 
mystery,  so  far  as  this  writer  knows,  as  deeply 
.-iS  It  has  been  probed. 

Dr.  Cook's  article  appeared  In  the  Febru- 
ar,'  1932,  issue  of  the  West  Virginia  Review, 
and  Is  titled  "Washington's  Lost  Colony." 
The  Information  presented  here  is  a  sum- 
mation of  Dr.  Cook's  findings,  although  the 
opinions  are  my  own. 

In  November  1770,  George  Washington, 
then  a  colonel  In  the  Virginia  militia,  led 
a  group  of  men.  including  at  least  one  In- 
dian, into  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley.  Some 
of  his  men  continued  upriver  toward  what 
is  now  Charleston,  but  the  main  body,  with 
Washington,  explored  the  area  only  as  far 
upstream  as  the  locations  of  the  present 
towns  of  Leon  and  Arbuckle,  In  what  la  now 
Mason  County. 

For  the  benefit  of  archeologlsts  who  are 
puzzled  by  the  lack  of  buSalo  bones  at  the 
Indian  village  site  near  Buffalo,  George 
Washington  left  behind  strong  evidence  that 
the  big  animals  were  numerous  on  the  lower 
Kanawha  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

In  Washington's  notebook  (now  preserved 
In  the  Llbr:iry  of  Congress),  an  entry  dated 
November  2, 1770.  states  that  his  party  "killed 
5  buffaloes  and  wounded  some  others,  three 
deer."  There  Is  much  comment  In  the  note- 
book on  the  abundance  of  game. 

Washington  and  his  men  apparently  did 
some  exploring  on  both  sides  of  the  Great 
Kanawha.  Including  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  where  broad  bottom  lands  are  hugged 
by  a  great  bend  In  the  stream.  This  bottom 
land  is  the  location  of  the  present  Mount 
Vernon  farms. 

The  purpose  of  Washington's  visit,  accord- 
ing to  Cook,  was  to  survey  lands  to  be  allotted 
to  soldiers  who  had  served  In  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Whatever  other  soldiers 
got  out  of  his  trip.  It  Is  a  matter  of  record 
that  In  1772  Washington  himself  was  granted 
10.990  acres  of  those  lands  by  Lord  Dunmore, 
then  royal  governor  of  Virginia. 

So  Washington's  1770  visit  apparently  had 
a  personal  motive,  for  in  June  1771,  he  had 
Capt,  Wllllani  Crawford  lead  a  group  which 
surveyed  the  area  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  River  from  below  the  mouth 
of  Two  Mile  Creek  to  what  Is  now  the  Put- 
nam County  line,  a  distance  of  17  miles. 
Tnls  tr.act  of  land  contained  10.990  acres,  the 
sanne  .acreage  granted  to  Washington  by  Dun- 
more  a  year  later. 

In  July,  1773,  Wachlngton  advertised  his 
new  property  for  sale  or  lease.  He  boasted 
of  the  game  on  the  Great  Kanawha  and  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  new  State  Incorpo- 
rating these  lands,  with  Its  capital  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kan.iwha. 

Washington  was  not  a  good  real  estate 
salesman.  Prospective  buyers  reasoned  that 
It  profited  them  little  If  they  gained  the 
whole  Kanawha  Valley  If  they  also  lost  their 
only  scalps  to  Indians. 

No  frontier  capital  came  Into  being  at 
what  Is  now  Point  Pleasant,  but  In  November 
1774.  Fort  Blair  was  built  there.  Georg; 
Washington  lived  at  Mount  Vernon  at  the 
tune  (surrounded  by  8.000  acres  of  planta- 
tion) .  and  In  January  1775.  appointed  an  es- 
tate employee.  James  Cleveland,  to  oversee 
bis  western  lands. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1775,  Washington  Jour- 
neyed to  Alexandria  and.  In  his  words,  "hot 
a  parcel  of  servants,"  he  Intended  to  send  to 


the  great  bend  of  the  Kanawha.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  his  n-mlle  stretch  of  river  bottciffi. 
About  20  oi  them,  with  James  Clevelana 
heading  the  party,  arrived  at  the  big  bottom 
which  Is  now  Mount  Vernon  farms  on  April 
22,   1775. 

The  expedition  was  an  tinhappy  one  from 
the  start.  According  to  Cook,  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  colony  were  not  slaves,  but 
Indentured  servants,  obliged  to  work  out 
their  passage  to  the  New  World,  but  with  no 
other  interest  in  the  colonizing  venture. 

A  month  had  not  passed  before  J.-une- 
Cleveland  wrote  to  Washington  that  he  hated 
hla  Job,  and  had  been  forced  to  construct  i 
Jail  to  lock  up  his  unwilling  settlers.  Despite 
the  Jail,  men  continued  to  escape,  and  three 
were  finally  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  be  sold. 

Cleveland  complained  that  the  game  Wash- 
ington had  boasted  of  5  years  earlier  could 
not  be  found,  and  food,  clothing,  and  tools 
were  scarce. 

George  Washington  bad  the  American  Rev- 
olution on  his  mind,  or  he  might  have  taken 
better  care  of  his  settlement  on  the  Great 
Kanawha.  James  Cleveland's  letters  show 
that  he  expected  Washington  to  pay  the  col- 
ony a  visit.  But  on  June  15.  1775.  the  Vir- 
ginia planter  wus  appointed  Commander  la 
Chief  of  the  troops  of  the  United  Colonies. 
He  never  made  It  back  to  the  Kanawlia 
VaUey. 

Shortly  after  Washington's  appointment. 
Lord  Dunmore  ordered  that  Port  Blair  be 
evacuated,  an  action  which  meant  an  ex- 
tremely serious  loss  of  protection  for  James 
Cleveland  and  his  little  group.  The  fort  was 
burned  by  Indians  in  August  1775. 

But  the  sett.lement  on  the  lower  Great 
Kanawha  exi.^tod  until  at  least  April  2 
1770.  On  that  date.  Cleveland  appeared  be- 
fore the  county  coiii-t  of  Flncastle  County. 
Va..  with  the  certificate  of  appraisement  for 
the  George  Washington  colony. 

Records  at  Chrlstlanburg,  Va.,  show  that 
28  acres  of  land  had  been  cleared,  14  build- 
ings erected.  2.000  peach  trees  planted,  and 
that  large  crops  of  potatoes,  com.  and  tur- 
nips had  been  raised.  Monetary  values  was 
set  at  1.100  pounds.  15  Ghlllings.  7|/j  pence. 

And  there,  in  the  words  of  Roy  Bird  Cook. 
the  record  ends.  Historians  have  found  no 
trace  of  the  colony  in  written  records  or  ac- 
tual remains.  W.is  it  burned  by  Indians  and 
the  inhabitants  slaughtered?  bid  the  colo- 
nists abandon  the  wilderness  site?  Were 
they  victims  of  starvation  or  disease?  No  one 
knows. 

The  location  and  possible  reconstruction 
of  the  "lost  colony"  might  be  a  worthwhile 
project  for  a  local  archeologlcal  society.  Such 
a  project  would  be  of  national  historic  In- 
terest and  also  a  tourist  attraction  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  "lost  colony." 
George  Washington  still  owned  the  10.900 
acres  of  the  Great  Kanawha  when  he  died 
In  1799.  It  was  divided  into  23  equal  parts 
In  July  1802,  and  awarded  to  various  heirs. 

It  is  Interesting  to  know,  by  the  way.  that 
Mount  Vernon,  that  most  Aniertcan  of  U.S. 
historic  shrines,  was  named  for  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  main  building  was  b\illt  by 
George  Washington's  half-brother  Lawrence, 
who  named  the  place  the  Little  Hunting 
Creek  Plantation.  Later.  Lawrence  named  it 
for  Adm.  Edward  Vernon,  his  former  com- 
mander in  the  British  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  momin?  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask   unanimous   consent   that   the  un- 


finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
105861  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bUl. 
Mr.  HILL  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
H.R.  10586,  making  supplemental  appro- 
pi-iations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatioiis,  contains 
a  total  of  Sl.407.131,500,  a  reduction  of 
SH6.736.500  from  the  budget  estimates, 
and  an  increase  of  $184  million  over  the 
amoimt  of  the  bUl  as  it  passed  the  House. 
The  committee  has  approved  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  total  of  S156,- 
526.000,  the  same  amount  allowed  by  the 
House.  This  involves  supplemental  re- 
quests to  fimd  the  expanding  training 
and  related  activities  authorized  by  the 
recent  amendments  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  approved 
Apnl  26.  1965.  There  are  also  included 
funds  to  permit  expansion  of  farm  labor 
employment  actitlties  so  tliat  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  more  quickly  and  ac- 
curately determine  the  need  for  tem- 
porary entry  into  the  United  States  of 
foreign  agricultural  workers  to  aid  in  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  crops. 

The  committee  has  approved  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  total  of  81,230,655,500,  an  in- 
crease of  $184  million  over  the  House  al- 
lowance, but  a  reduction  of  $146,294,500 
from  the  budget  request.s. 

The  HEW  chapter  of  the  bill  makes 
protlsions  for  funds  for  the  intensifica- 
tion of  programs  dealing  with  the  report 
made  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke:  for 
the  new  program  under  the  recently  en- 
acted Elementary  and  S€Oondar>'  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965;  and  for  funding  the  new 
programs  authorized  by  the  Older  Amer- 
ican Act  of  1965,  and  the  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act, 

For  the  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  pro- 
gram there  was  a  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  amount  of  $44,120,000  to 
protide  funds  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

I 


Administration,  and  for  three  items  In 
the  Bureau  of  States  Services  of  the 
Public  Health  Service — chronic  diseases 
and  health  of  the  aged,  communicable 
disease  activities,  and  community  health 
practice  and  research.  The  House  pro- 
vided $42,920,000.  a  reduction  of  81,200,- 
000  in  the  item  for  "Chronic  diseases  and 
health  of  the  aged  "  inasmuch  as  the 
budget  request  contemplated  for  project 
giants  $1.2  milUon  more  than  is  author- 
ized by  law  for  the  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  $42,920,000,  the 
same  amount  approved  by  the  House,  but 
has  redistributed  the  funds,  $20,250,000, 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  from 
officials  of  the  NIH  during  our  hearings. 
The  principal,  and  largest,  item  in  the 
bill  is  "Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational activities"  for  which  the  budget 
request  was  $1,295,684,000;  the  House  al- 
lowed $967  million:  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $1,151  mUhon,  an  increase  of 
$184  million  over  the  House  allowance, 
but  a  reduction  of  $144,684,000  from  the 
budget  request. 

The  committee  has  provided  that  de- 
tei-minations  and  payments  under  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  full  budget  request  for  the 
purpose,  $1,070,684,000,  but  the  appro- 
priation provided  is  $959  million.  The 
appropriation  of  tlie  lesser  amount  is 
predicated  on  the  testimony  of  Depart- 
ment ofBcials  that  a  lesser  amount  will 
be  required  because  of  an  anticipated 
delay  in  getting  the  State  programs  ini- 
tiated, the  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  30 
percent  of  total  expenditures  by  a  school 
district  for  basic  grants,  and  for  other 
reasons.  But  each  eligible  school  dis- 
trict will  be  assured  of  receiving  its  share 
of  the  total  budget  request  for  basic 
grants. 

The  bill  contains  $7  milUon  for  "Ad- 
ministration on  Aging."  an  increase  of 
$69,000  over  the  budget  request. 

The  bill  also  contains  the  funds  re- 
quested. $420,000.  under  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  technical  institute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  of  the  com- 
mittee be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  aiyl  that  the 
bill  as  so  amended  be  regarded  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  as  original  text, 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  waived  by 
reason  of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3.  Une  17.  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
strike  out  "$967,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,151  - 
000.000":  in  line  18.  after  the  word  "which". 
to  strike  out  "S775.000.000"  and  Insert  "*959.- 
000,000":  and.  In  line  22.  after  the  word  "of". 
ti"»  strike  out  "the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  title"  and  Incert 
"« 1.070.684 .000". 

On  page  5.  line  20.  after  the  word  "Sci- 
ences", to  strike  out  "$2,200,000"  and  insert 
"S4.550.000". 

On  page  8.  line  3.  after  the  word  "Insti- 
tute", to  strike  out  "84.000.000"  and  Insert 
"$5,160,000". 


On  page  6.  line  6.  to  strike  out  "$9,800,000" 
and  Insert  "45.050,000". 

On  page  6.  line  10,  after  the  word  "Blind- 
ness", to  strike  out  "$4,250,000"  and  Insert 
"85.500.000'. 

On  page  7.  after  line  12.  to  insert: 

"GE:?EK-\L  PROVISION 

"Sec.  201.  The  provisions  of  section  207  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  ."ipproprlatlon  Act.  1966.  Public  Law 
89-156.  shall  apply  to  the  Items  contained 
in  this  chapter." 

l..\BOE-KEW    StTPrtXMENTAL    BILL    IMPLEMENTS 
IMPOBT.^^•T    CRE\T    SOCILTV    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Hill]  for 
the  great  service  he  is  rendering  in  giving 
this  bill  the  usual  thorough  and  thought- 
ful consideration  which  he  and  his  sub- 
committee give  all  bills  which  come  be- 
fore them  and  yet  still  bringing  the 
Labor-HEW  supplemental  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  only  2  weeks  after  it  passed 
the  House. 

This  is  a  very  important  appropriation 
bill,  Mr.  President,  because  in  it  Congress 
is  appropriating  funds  for  many  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  which  Congress 
has  studied  this  year  and  authorized  m 
this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  sum  of  $1,151  milUon  is  recom- 
mended for  the  first  year  implementation 
of  the  Elementar>'  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  authorization  for  title  I 
payments  to  school  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  educations  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  from  low- 
income  families  is  increased  over  the 
House  figure  by  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration.  Sl84  million. 

Moreover,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided that  payments  to  a  given  i^ihool 
district  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
81,070.684.000  if  the  school  district  can 
justify  the  full  amount  It  would  have 
coming  to  it  under  this  total.  Although 
this  is  SlOO  million  less  than  the  full 
authorization,  it  is  the  amount  requested 
for  this  purpose  by  the  President,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  school  has  already 
started  and  part  of  the  fiscal  year  has 
already  elapsed,  this  slightly  lower 
amount  is  rea.sonabIe. 

I  hope  that  the  full  amount  authorized 
for  strengthening  State  departments  of 
education  under  title  V  of  the  act.  can  be 
restored  in  future  appropriations.  Ele- 
mentaiT,-  and  .'^econd.'irj'  education  is 
primarily  a  local  and  State  matter,  and 
with  a  revival  of  Interest  in  multlstate 
action  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
James  Bryant  Conant.  we  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  aid  the  St,"ite.«  in 
upgrading  education  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary'  level. 

The  $20,250,000  expenditure  author- 
ized for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
will  pro^-ide  funds  for  implementing 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Heart  Disease. 
Cancer,  and  Stroke.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  studied 
this  report  closely  in  cormection  with  the 
Heart.  Cancer.  Stroke  Amendments  of 
1965.  Much  of  the  tlirust  of  this  report 
is  aimed  at  the  problem  of  utliizins  the 
knowledge  turned  up  by  our  researchers. 
The  best  medical  research  in  the  world 
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is  worth  nothin?  If  we  do  not  put  Its 
results  into  practice.  The  committee 
has  acted  wisely  in  reallocating  funds 
among  the  various  NIH  programs  to  give 
higlier  priority  to  those  programs  which 
deal  with  getting  the  new  medical 
knowledge  out  to  the  practicing  physi- 
cian. Research  and  implementation  of 
the  resultant  knowledge  go  hand  in 
hand:  we  can  neglect  neither.  However 
the  gap  which  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  certain  fields  between  the  discovery 
of  new  things  and  the  use  we  are  making 
of  these  discoveries  is  so  critical  that 
justification  exists  for  paying  special  at- 
tention to  putting  our  newly  discovered 
knowledge  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  furtlier  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bin. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  blU  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  'H.R.  105861  was  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  HILL  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  onicer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr. 
RvssELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  YotruG  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr  Saltonstall.  and  Mr.  Cot- 
ton conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  iHR.  10586 1  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  to  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  Inquiries  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  vocational  training  centers. 
Would  this  bill  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  subject? 

Mr.  HILL.  This  bill  does  not  deal  with 
that  subject.  H.R.  10586  Is  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  and  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  provisions 
of  funds  for  such  centers. 

A  distinguished  Representative  from 
Kentucky  is  also  interested  in  one  of 
these  schools. 


LET  US  END  THIS  INJUSTICE- 
AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS   SETTLEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  is  S. 
1935.  proposed  by  the  administration  to 
amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  in  connection  with,  among 
other  things,  the  disposition  of  funds 
deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  the 
Government  of  Italy  to  pay  claims  of 
Americans  who  suffered  as  the  result  of 
the  fighting  In  Italy  during  World  War 

n. 

More  than  a  million  dollars  remain 
in  the  fund,  and  this  proposal  would  re- 


open the  claims  program.  A  suggestion 
was  made  during  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  an  inequity  which  occurred  during 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sions  earlier  consideration  of  personal 
injury  claims,  and  which  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Commission  acknowledged, 
but  which  could  not  previously  have 
been  cured  because  of  the  absence  of 
congressional  authority  for  further  ac- 
tion on  Italian  claims. 

What  happened  was  that  two  Ameri- 
cans to  my  knowledge  in  the  same  situa- 
tion were  treated  differently  The  man 
whose  claim  was  disallowed.  Carl  Hauss 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  fought  valiantly 
against  the  Italian  Fascists,  and  was  ar- 
rested by  them  near  Milan,  Italy,  after 
the  armistice.  Both  the  agreement  with 
Italy  under  which  the  funds  were  de- 
posited in  the  U.S.  Treasurj-.  and  the 
legislation  providing  for  the  payment  of 
claims,  provided  for  payment  of  claims 
of  this  type,  and  yet,  despite  the  suffer- 
ing of  Mr,  Hauss  in  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  his  claim  was  not  allowed,  while 
others  in  the  same  situation  were  al- 
lowed and  compensation  was  provided. 

I  know  personally,  having  served  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  northern  Italy  during 
World  War  II.  of  the  continuing  par- 
ticipation of  the  Italian  Fascist  forces 
In  combat  in  Italy  there  after  the  armi- 
stice was  signed  in  1943  and  Italy  of- 
ficially was  out  of  the  war.  I  know  of 
the  sujtlvities  of  the  partisans  against 
the  Fascists  thereafter.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  Americans  who  were  in- 
jured or  suffered  property  damage  In 
Italy  could  not  be  compensated  from  the 
fimd  provided  by  Italy  for  that  very 
purpose. 

A  million  dollars  remains  in  that  fund 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  for  not  provid- 
ing such  compensation.  The  Interna- 
tional Law  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association  took  this  po- 
sition in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion which  was  proposed  but  not  acted 
upon  in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Its 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mjnltes  op  thf  Meetino  of  the  COMMnTEE 
ov  I^JTER^I.^TTON.^L  Law  op  titk  Distiuct  of 

CoirMBU.   HE1.D   FEbRUART   13,    1964,    IN  THE 

BoARB  Room  or  the  National  Savings  & 

TaosT  Co. 

Mr.  Herman  moved  the  adoption  ol  tlie  refl- 
olucion  and  tile  motion  was  seconded.  Alter 
a  full  discussion,  the  resolution  wiu  unani- 
mously adopted  and  the  chairman  was  au- 
thorized and  instructed  to  deUver  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  and  a  report  of  the  action  of 
the  Committee  to  the  Board  ot  Directors  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  a  recommendation  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  approved  by  the  board  and  that  ap- 
propriate further  action  be  taken  to  commu- 
nicate the  position  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
other  matter  Involved  S.  947  (;»x>pciaed  legis- 
lation relative  to  the  Italian  Claims  Fund 
established  by  the  Government  of  Italy  for 
the  payment  of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  aris- 


ing out  of  the  war).    The  following  resolu- 
tion was  moved  and  seconded ; 

"RESOHTTION 

"Wliereas  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlona 
Committee  Is  considering  S.  947.  one  provi- 
/Slon  of  which  would  pay  over  the  balance  o( 
the  Italian  Claims  Funds  to  the  II.S.  Treasury 
toward  prisoner  of  war  and  detention  pay- 
ment* made  from  other  funds;  and 

■Whereas  said  fund  was  provided  under 
international  agreement  the  terms  of  whlcb 
allowed  the  use  of  the  fund  only  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
and 

"Whereas  there  appear  to  be  claims  of 
American  citizens  not  provided  lor.  whli;h 
should  be  given  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  this  matter  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Oanmittee  in  Its  consideration  of 
S.  947.  and  that  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional law  committee  be  authorized  to  present 
this  situation  at  any  hearings  to  be  held  on 
this  legislation." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  reexamination  of  tills  matter  is  clearly 
in  order.  Although  it  may  not  be  prac- 
tical at^e  end  of  this  session  for  the 
Senate  to  debate  the  question.  I  hope 
that  when  either  the  legislation  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  In  connection  with  private  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  wortiiy 
cases  out  of  the  balance  of  the  Italian 
Claims  Fund,  full  consideration  can  be 
given  to  the  inequity  which  occurred  to 
these  brave  Americans  who  risked  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  suf- 
fered so  much  as  a  result.  The  authority 
exists  undf  r  tlie  basic  legislation  and  the 
fimds  are  iivailable  without  utilizing  tax- 
payei-s'  money.  AH  that  Is  required  Is  for 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  procedure 
for  the  consideration  of  the  claims. 


COSTLY  SHORTSIGHTEDNESS- 

TRADE      WITH      IRON      CURTAIN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  is 
prospering  as  never  before.  Adding 
somewhat  to  her  general  prosperity  is 
the  fact  that  so  far  this  year  187  million 
bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  have  been 
sold  and  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
which  Canadian  wheatgrowers  received 
$450  million  in  gold.  Last  year  239  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  were 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  whlcii 
Canadian  wheatgrowers  received  more 
than  S500  million  in  gold. 

I  have  maintained  all  along  that  right- 
wing  extremists  are  doing  a  disservice  to 
their  fellow  Americans  when  they  shrilly 
denounce  having  any  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Russians.  Of  course,  we 
should  sell  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  what- 
ever products  of  American  farms  and 
factories  the  Russians  can  eat.  diink  or 
smoke  or  wear.  Nevertheless,  right- 
wing  extremists  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  this. 

These  shortsighted,  superduper  pa- 
triots, who  consider  themselves  sflf- 
appolnted  vigilantes  and  who  seek  to 
play  God  with  other  people's  patriotism, 
declaim  against  any  trade  whatsoever 
with  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain- 
Rumania.  Poland,  or  any  other  countiie.'- 
Mr.  President,  we  have  the  great  St 
Lawrence  Seaway,  of  which  we  are  very 
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proud,  which  we  are  not  using  to  maxi- 
mum capacity  by  any  means. 

The  farmers  and  the  industrialists  of 
the  Midwest  are  very  proud  that  so  many 
of  our  States  have  ocean  ports.  In  my 
State  of  Ohio,  we  have  the  cities  of  Lo- 
rain. Cleveland.  Ashtabula.  Conneaut. 
and  Toledo,  which  can  liandle  ocean 
freight.  Ships  belonging  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  Germany,  and  many 
otlier  countries  can  come  to  those  cities, 
ria  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  with  prod- 
ucts for  the  United  States,  and  are  avail- 
able to  take  on  wheat  and  other  products 
of  tiie  Midwest. 

Millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  rot- 
ting in  storage  bins  in  this  country,  grad- 
ually becoming  nothing  except  food  for 
rats,  while  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
are  paying  huge  sums  of  money  for 
L-r  raiie  costs.  ThLs  wheat  is  being  held 
.iiLSt  sales  for  cash  on  the  barrel.  This 
i..  -.iiat  our  good  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada,  is  doing,  and  the  same  as  West 
Germany  is  doing.  Both  of  these  nations 
are  prospering  as  never  before.  Some- 
times West  Germany  buys  wheat  from 
our  country — sometimes  not  as  much  as 
Re  would  like  to  sell  her — and  converts 
it  into  flour  and  sells  it  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

There  is  a  restriction  on  U.S.  sales  of 
surplus  wheat  to  Communist  nations, 
namely,  that  50  percent  of  such  sales 
shall  be  carried  in  American  bottoms. 
Tills  is  discriminatory  against  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Midwest  and  against  the  man- 
ufacturers of  our  entire  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  high  time  to  put  an 
end  to  this  costly  shortsightedness.  Let 
us  follow  the  example  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  north.  Let  us  follow  the 
example  of  other  allies,  such  as  Austra- 
lia, which  sells  wheat  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  West  Germany,  which  sells 
wheat  products  to  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries. 

Let  us  try  to  stimulate  the  business 
of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
add  further  to  the  prosperity  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  producers.  Let  us  at 
the  same  time  desei-ve  the  blessings  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  for  engag- 
ing in  trade  and  selling  freely  to  the  na- 
:ionalE  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the  pro- 
duct.s  that  they  need — and  they  need 
'heat  veiy  much  at  the  present  time — 
products  that  they  can  eat.  smoke,  drink 
or  wear. 

We  ov.e  It  to  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  to  continue  to  seek  co- 
oper atlon  in  this  nuclear  age,  for  the 
choice  may  someday  be  limited  to  co- 
operation or  coannihllation. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  give  serious 
thought  to  putting  an  end  to  our  costly 
shortsightedness  that  is  depriving  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  producers  of  money 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  and 
Placing  an  unnccessaiT  burden  on  the 
:a.\payers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  listened  with  consider- 
able interest  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
making  the  objective  with  reference  to 
the  .<;o-called  50-50  cargo  maritime  pref- 
erence program.  I  heard  only  part  of 
hiii  speech. 

Much  has  been  said  In  the  past  few 
liays  regarding  the  program,  which  is  of 


great  importance  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  relation  to  the  wheat 
program.  I  hope  some  solution  can  be 
worked  out. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question, 
and  at  the  proper  time,  those  of  us  who 
have  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
necessity  to  keep  our  merchant  marine 
alive  and  adequate,  economic  and  de- 
fensewise.  will  work  out  what  we  can. 
We  beUeve  that  our  merchant  marine 
should  not  be  jeopardized  or  weakened. 
It  has  enough  troubles  now. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  American 
bottoms  now  carry  only  8  percent  in  ton- 
nage of  our  exports  and  imports  over 
the  world,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time 
something  be  done  to  strengthen  it.  It 
is  hoped  that  something  may  be  worked 
out  to  the  end  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  might  carry  more  of  these 
shipments  of  wheat. 


STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT 
OF    1965 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  bill  949. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bUl  <S.  949)  to 
promote  commerce  and  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  by  supporting  State  and 
regional  centers  to  place  the  findings  of 
science  usefully  in  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  which  were,  to  strike  out 
aU  after  the  enacting  clausf;  and  insert: 

DECLARATION    OF    PXmpOSE 

Section  1.  That  Congress  Bnds  that  wider 
diffusion  and  more  eflcctlve  application  of 
science  and  technology  In  business,  com- 
merce, and  Industry  are  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  to  higher  levels  of 
employment,  and  to  the  competitive  position 
of  United  States  products  In  world  markets. 
The  Congress  also  finds  that  the  benefits  of 
federally  financed  research,  a*  well  as  other 
research,  must  be  placed  more  effectively  In 
the  hands  of  American  business,  commerce, 
and  Industrial  establishments.  Tlie  Congress 
further  finds  that  the  several  States  through 
cooperation  with  universiilea.  communities, 
and  Industries  can  contribute  significantly 
to  these  purposes  by  providing  technical 
services  designed  to  encourage  a  more  ellec- 
tlve  application  ol  science  and  technology 
to  both  new  and  established  business,  com- 
merce, and  industrial  establishments.  The 
Congress,  therefore,  declares  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  Is  to  provide  a  national  pro- 
gram of  incentives  and  support  for  the  sev- 
eral States  Individually  and  in  cooperation 
with  each  other  In  their  establishing  and 
maintaining  State  and  interstate  technical 
service  programs  designed  to  achieve  these 
ends. 

DEFlNmONS 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)  "Technical  services"  means  activities 
or  programs  designed  to  enable  businesses, 
commerce,  and  Industrial  establishments  to 
acquire  and  use  scientific  and  engineering 
Information  more  effectively  through  such 
means  as — 

(1)  preparing  and  disseminating  techni- 
cal reports,  abstracts,  computer  tapes,  micro- 
film, reviews,  and  similar  scientific  or  en- 
gineering information,  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  or  Interstate  technical  In- 
formation centers  for  this  purpose; 

(2)  providing  a  reference  service  to  Identi- 
fy sources  of  engineering  and  other  scientific 
expertise:  and 


(31  sponsoring  Industrial  workshops,  semi- 
nars, training  programs,  extension  courses, 
demonstrations,  and  field  visits  designed  to 
encourage  the  more  effective  application  ol 
scieutLiic  and  engineering  Information. 

(b)  "Designated  agency"  means  the  Insti- 
tution or  agency  which  has  been  designated 
as  administrator  of  the  program  tor  anv 
State  or  States  under  section  3  or  section  7  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  "Qualified  institution"  means  jl)  an 
Institution  of  higher  learning  with  a  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  degree  in  science,  engineer- 
ing, or  business  administration  which  Is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association  to  be  listed  by  the 
tJnlted  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
or  such  an  Institution  which  Is  listed  sep- 
arately after  evaluation  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  pursuant  to  this 
subsection:  or  (2)  a  State  agency  or  a  private, 
nonprofit  Institution  which  meets  criteria  of 
competence  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shaU  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  science,  engineering,  or 
business  education  or  training  offered. 
When  the  Commissioner  determines  tJiat 
there  la  no  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agency  or  association  qualified  tc.  accredit 
such  programs,  he  shall  publish  a  list  of  In- 
stitutions he  finds  qualified  after  prior  eval- 
uation by  an  advisory  committee,  composed 
of  persons  he  determines  to  be  speclailv 
qualified  to  evaluate  the  traimng  provided 
under  tuch  programs. 

(d)  "P.-irtlclpatlng  institution"  means  each 
qualified  Institution  In  a  State,  which  par- 
ticipates in  the  administration  or  execution 
of  the  State  technical  services  program  as 
provided  by  this  Act. 

(e)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

If  I  "State"  means  one  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(gi  "Governor",  in  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  means  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
selection  or  designated  agency 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor  of  any  State  which 
wishes  to  recene  Federal  payments  under 
this  Act  in  support  of  its  existing  or  planned 
technical  services  program  shall  deeignate, 
under  appropriate  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions, an  Institution  or  agency  to  admimster 
and  coordinate  that  program  and  xg  prepare 
and  submit  a  plan  and  programs  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  approval  under  this 
Act, 

PLANS     AN'D     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  designated  agency  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
publish — 

(a)  A  five-year  plan  which  may  be  revised 
annually  and  which  shall:  d)  outline  the 
technological  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  State,  taking  into  accoimt  Its  region. 
business,  commerce,  and  its  industrial  po- 
tential and  identify  the  major  regional  and 
Industrial  problems;  (2)  Identify  the  general 
approaches  and  methods  to  be  used  In  the 
solution  of  these  problems  and  outline  the  * 
means  of  measuring  the  impact  of  such  as- 
slstance  on  the  State  or  regional  economy: 
and  (3 1  explain  the  methods  to  be  used  in 
administering  and  coordinating  the  techni- 
cal services  program 

lb)  An  annual  technical  services  program 
which  shall  d)  identify  specific  methods, 
which  may  Include  contracts,  for  accomplish- 
ing particular  goals  and  outline  the  likely 
Impact  of  these  methods  In  terms  of  the 
flve-year  plan:  (2i  contain  a  detailed  budget. 
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together  with  procedures  for  adequate  flacaJ 
control,  fund  accounting,  and  auditing,  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  for  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  Act;  and  (3)  Indl- 
c-te  the  speclflo  responBiblUtles  assigned  to 
each  participating  Institution  In  the  state. 

REVIEW  or  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS   BT  SECRETARY 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  accept  the 
flve-year  plan  of  a  State  for  review  and  ap- 
prov.^1  under  this  Act  unless  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  hLs  designee  determines  and 
certlflea  that  the  plan  Is  consistent  with 
State  policies  and  objectives:  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  accept  an  annual  technical 
5er\'lces  program  for  review  and  approval 
under  this  Act  unless  the  designated  agency 
has.  as  certified  thereto  by  the  Governor  or 
his  designee — 

(a)  Invited  all  qualified  Institutions  In  the 
Stat«  to  submit  proposals  for  providing  tech- 
nical services  under  the  Act; 

lb)  coordinated  Its  programs  with  other 
States  and  with  other  publicly  supported  ac- 
tivities within  the  State,  as  appropriate; 

(c)  established  adequate  rules  to  insure 
tliat  no  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  State,  the 
designated  agency,  or  any  participating  In- 
stitution, shall  receive  compensation  for 
technical  services  he  performs,  for  which 
funds  are  provided  under  this  Act,  from 
sources  other  than  his  employer,  and  shall 
not  otherwise  maintain  any  private  interest 
In  conflict  with  his  public  responslbUlfy; 

(d)  determined  that  matching  funds  wlU 
be  available  from  State  or  other  non-Pederal 
sources; 

(el  determined  that  such  technical  serv- 
ices program  does  not  provide  a  service  which 
on  the  date  of  such  certification  Is  eco- 
nomically and  readily  available  in  such  State 
from  private  technical  services,  professional 
consultants,  or  private  Institutions; 

(t)  planned  no  services  specially  related 
to  a  particular  firm  or  company,  public  work, 
or  other  capital  project  except  insofar  as  the 
services  are  of  general  concern  to  the  In- 
dustry and  commerce  of  the  community. 
State,  or  region; 

(gi  provided  for  making  public  all  reports 
prepared  In  the  course  of  furnishing  techni- 
cal services  supported  under  this  Act  or  for 
making  them  available  at  cost  to  any  person 
on  request. 

APPROVAL  BY  BECRETABT 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  flve- 
year  plan  and  each  annual  program  sub- 
mitted by  a  designated  agency  under  section 
4  or  section  7.  and  shall  approve  only  those 
which  (1)  bear  the  certification  required  by 
the  Governor  or  his  designee  under  section 
5;  (21  comply  with  regulations  and  meet 
criteria  that  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register:  and  (3) 
otherwise  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act, 

INTEHSTArE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  7.  Two  or  more  States  may  cooperate 
In  administering  and  coordinating  their  plans 
and  programs  supported  under  this  Act.  in 
which  event  all  or  part  of  the  sums  author- 
ized and  payable  under  section  10  to  all  of 
the  cooperating  States  may  be  paid  to  the 
designated  agency,  participating  Institutions. 
or  persons  authorized  to  receive  them  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  coop- 
erating States.  When  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment designates  an  interstate  agency  to  act 
on  behalf  of  all  of  the  cooperating  States,  it 
shall  submit  to  the  Secjetary  for  review  and 
approval  under  section  6  an  Interstate  flve- 
year  plan  and  an  annual  interstate  technical 
services  program  which,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, shall  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
4  and  sections. 

CON'SEMT  OF  CONGRESS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  la 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  cooperative 


efforts  and  mutual  assistance  and  in  desig- 
nating agencies,  under  section  7,  for  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(fa)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  section,  or  consent  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion. Is  expressly  reserved. 

AOVISOEY  COUNCIL 

Sec  9.  Each  designated  agency  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  council  for  technical  serv- 
ices, the  members  of  which  shall  represent 
broad  community  interests  and  shall  be 
qualified  to  evaluate  programs  submitted 
under  section  4.  The  advisory  council  shall 
review  each  annual  program,  evaluate  Its 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  re- 
port Its  findings  to  the  designated  agency 
and  the  Governor  or  his  designee.  Each 
report  of  each  advisory  council  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  on  request.  Members 
of  any  such  advisory  council  shall  not  be 
compensated  for  serving  as  such,  but  may  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  connection  with  attending  meet- 
ings of  any  advisory  council  of  which  they 
are  members. 

AUTHOimATtON   OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
PAYMENTS 

Sec,  10,  la)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1068:  »20.00O,0OO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967:  830.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963. 

(b)  Prom  these  amounts,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  an  annual  payment  to 
each  designated  agency,  participating  insti- 
tution, or  person  authorized  to  receive  pay- 
ments In  support  of  each  approved  technical 
services  program.  Maximum  amounts  which 
may  be  paid  to  the  States  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  fixed  In  accordance  with 
regulations  v.hich  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate EUid  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
from  time  to  Jme.  considering  (1)  popula- 
tion accordln-;  to  the  last  decennial  census: 
(21  business,  commercial,  industrial  and 
economic  development  and  productive  ef- 
ficiency: and   (31    technical  resources. 

(CI  The  Secretary  may  reserve  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  each  year 
under  this  section  and  is  authorized  to  make 
paj-nients  from  such  amount  to  any  desig- 
nated agency  or  participating  institution  for 
technical  services  programs  which  he  deter- 
mines have  special  merit  or  to  any  qualified 
institution  for  additional  programs  which 
he  determines  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  under  criteria  and 
regulations  thot  he  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(dl  An  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
each  year  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  direct  expenses 
of  administering  this  Act. 

(eld)  No  amount  paid  lor  any  technical 
services  program  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  non-Federal 
funds  expended  to  carry  out  such  program: 
Provided,  That  the  Secret.nry  may  pay  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  S25.000  a  year  for  each 
of  the  first  three  fiscal  years  to  each  desig- 
nated agency,  other  than  a  designated  agency 
under  section  7.  to  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  the  five-year  plan  and  the  initial  annual 
technical  services  programs,  without  regard 
to  any  of  the  preceding  requirements  of  this 
section. 

(2)  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  any 
designated  agency,  participating  Institution, 
or  person  on  account  of  any  such  agency  or 
institution,  to  carry  out  any  technical  eerv- 
icea  activity  or  program  in  any  State  if  such 
activity  or  program  duplicates  any  activity 
or  program  readily  available  in  such  State 
from  Federal  or  State  agencies,  including 
pubUcIy  supported  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  such  State. 


ASSISTANCE  BT  THE  SECXETART 

Sec.  11,  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  aid  designated  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  their  technical  services  programs  by 
providing  reference  services  which  a  desig- 
nated agency  may  use  to  obtain  sclentuic. 
technical,  and  engineering  Information  from 
sources  outside  the  State  or  States  which  it 
serves,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

RULES  AND  KEGVLATIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria, 
and  procedures  and  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  administration  of  tliis 
Act. 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency.  oHlcer.  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over,  or  Impose  any  re- 
quirements or  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, or  administration  of  any  educational 
institution. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  m  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  functions  or  responsi- 
bilities under  law  of  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Each  designated  agency  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each 
year  on  the  work  accomplished  under  the 
technical  services  program  and  the  status  of 
current  services,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amounts  received  under  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  of  their  disbursement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  complete 
report  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31  following  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  amounts  are 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

EVALt;ATION 

Sec.  15,  Within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  public  committee,  none  of 
the  members  of  which  shall  have  been  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  preppratlon  of 
plans,  administration  of  programs  or  partici- 
pation in  programs  under  this  Act.  The 
Committee  shall  evaluate  the  significance 
and  impact  of  the  program  under  this  Act 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
program,  A  report  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  after  the  end 
of  such  three-year  period. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16,  Whenever  the  Secretary,  alter  re:,- 
sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  designated  agency  or  participating  in- 
stitution receiving  funds  under  this  Act 
finds  that — 

(a)  the  agency  or  Institution  is  not  com- 
plying substantially  with  provisions  of  this 
Act.  with  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  or  with  the  approved  annual  tech- 
nical services  program:  or 

(b)  any  funds  paid  to  the  agency  or  Insti- 
tution under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have 
been  lost,  misapplied,  or  otherwise  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  paid 
or  furnished — 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  agency  or 
institution  that  no  further  paymejits  will  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  substantial  com- 
pliance or  the  diversion  has  i)een  corrected 
or,  if  compliance  or  correction  is  impossible, 
until  such  agency  or  institution  repays  or 
arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal  funds 
which  have  been  diverted  or  Improperly 
expended. 
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REPAYMENT 

SEC  17.  Upon  notice  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  designated  agency  or  participating  m- 
stlt.wtlon  that  no  further  payments  will  bo 
made  pending  substantial  compliance,  cor- 
rection, or  repayment  under  section  16,  any 
funjds  which  may  have  been  paid  to  such 
agency  or  institution  under  this  Act  and 
wuljch  are  not  expended  by  the  agency  or  in- 
stitution on  the  date  of  such  notice,  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Secretary  and  be  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  appropristions  from 
which  they  originally  were  paid. 

BECOEOa 

ac  18,  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  dls- 
poEitlon  of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the 
related  approved  program,  the  amount  ond 
iioturo  of  the  cost  of  the  program  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  otJier  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  elTfCtlve  audit. 

(bl  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to  amounts  received  under  this  Act. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965". 

."^nd  to  amend  the  title  .so  as  to  read : 
"A.n  Act  to  promote  commerce  and  en- 
courage economic  growth  by  supporting 
State  and  interstate  programs  to  place 
the  findings  of  science  usefully  in  the 
hands  of  American  enterprl.se." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
S.  949.  a  bill  to  promote  commerce  and 
encourage  economic  growth  by  support- 
ing State  and  Interstate  programs  to 
place  the  findings  of  science  usefully  In 
the  hands  of  American  enterprise. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  broad, 
imaginative  program  of  matching  grants 
to  the  States  for  a  cooperative  program 
so  that  the  results  and  benefits  of  modem 
science  and  technology  may  be  effectively 
used  by  American  commerce  and  In- 
diLstry. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
July  19  without  opposition,  after  having 
been  carefully  considered,  retlewed  and 
modified  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. The  measure  was  co.'iponsored 
in  the  Senate  by  most  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  by  other  Senators.  It 
was  Introduced  by  me  and  the  cosponsors 
are   Senators   Byrd    of    West   Virginia, 

RlBICOFF,  McGOVERN,  PASTORE,  MON- 
BONEY,   LAUSCHE,   BaRTLETT,   HARTKE,   MC- 

Gee.  Hart.  Cannon.  Brewster.  Netj- 
berger.  Ba.ss,  Cotton.  Scott.  Prouty, 
Pearson,  and  Dominick  practically  all 
the  members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

As  the  bill  has  come  baclc  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  House,  it  Includes  only  a  few 
significant  changes — changes  wiiich  do 
not.  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 
waiTant  a  conference  with  the  House. 

The  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

First.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  a  .5-year  period  and  re- 
quired a  full  evaluation  of  the  program 
by  an  independent  review  board  after 
5  years.  The  House  bill  reduced  the 
period  of  authorization  to  3  years  and 


required  evaluation  of  the  program  after 
the  first  3  years.  This  is  a  reasonable 
change.  An  initial  3-year  authorization 
will  get  the  program  well  underway  and 
a  comprehensive  review  of  this  new 
undertaldng  after  3  years  will  be  helpful 
in  making  sure  that  it  Is  working  effec- 
tively and  properly. 

The  House  bUl  also  eliminated  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  bill  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds,  up  to  10  percent,  to  regional 
or  Interstate  technical  senices  program 
without  matching  funds. 

Tli£  House  made  other,  more  technical 
amendments,  that  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  bUl.  So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree 
to  Xht  motion,  approve  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  complete  Congi-essional  ac- 
tion on  this  important,  farsighted  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott], 
who  has  long  been  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  one  of  the  prime 
movers,  with  myself,  in  seeking  its  enact- 
ment—really, the  bill  should  be  called 
the  Magnuson-Scott  bill — has  prepared 
a  written  statement.  The  Senator,  tm- 
fortunately,  could  not  be  present  this 
afternoon  because  of  official  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  st  Senator  Scott  on  S.  949 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  ttxlay  has 
approved  and  cleared  for  the  President's 
signature  the  Magnuson-Scott  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  State  technical  services  program. 

The  State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 
will  launch  a  program  designed  to  put  Into 
the  hands  of  local  businesses  and  Industry 
throughout  the  Nation  the  up-to-date  re- 
sults of  scientific  and  technological  research 
and  development.  In  this  manner,  the  pro- 
gram can  contribute  to  economic  growth  and 
more  Jobs  at  home  and  the  improvement  of 
America's  competitive  position  In  world 
markets.  My  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania stands  ready  to  participate  actively 
to  this  program  which  I  feel  can  be  very 
beneficial  to  Pennsylvania's  economy  and 
industrial  development. 

As  originally  opproved  by  the  Senate.  S, 
949  provided  a  5-year  authorization  of  funds 
for  this  matching  Federal-State  grant  pro- 
gram. The  other  body  saw  fit  to  cut  this 
authorization  back  to  3  years.  I  believe  that 
this  change  is  satisfactory  because  It 
strengthens  the  reasonable  controls  which 
we  added  to  the  bill  in  committee  without 
hindering  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  program. 

I  am  glad  to  have  participated  In  the  draft- 
ing of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
1965.  and  I  want  to  salute  my  colleagues  in 
both  bodies  who.  with  the  expert  assistance 
of  the  -Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology.  Mr,  Holloman.  and 
his  staff,  have  made  this  beneficial  program 
possible. 

RESEAnCH  DE\T:L0PMENT  TV  HIGH- 
SPEED GROUND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  tlie  Presiding  Officer  lay  before 


the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS.  1588). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bUl  iS. 
1588) .  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  undertake  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  con-slEtent  wltli  the  objective  of  pro- 
moting a  sale,  adequate,  economical,  and  effl- 
ciex.t  national  transportation  eysiem.  the 
Secretary  ot  Commerce  (hereafter  in  tliis 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  author- 
ized to  undertake  research  and  development 
in  high-speed  ground  transportation.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  components  such  as 
materials,  aerodynamics,  vehicle  propulsion, 
vehicle  control,  communications,  and  gulde- 
wajs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for  demonstrations  to  determine  the 
contributions  that  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation could  make  to  more  efficient  and 
economical  Intercity  transportation  systems. 
Such  demonstrations  shall  be  designed  to 
measure  and  evaluate  such  factors  as  the 
public  response  to  new  equipment,  higher 
speeds,  variations  In  fares.  Improved  com- 
fort and  convenience,  and  more  frequent 
service.  In  connection  with  contracts  for 
demonstrations  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  financial  participa- 
tion by  private  industry  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent procticable. 

Sec,  3.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  limit  research  and  development  carried 
out  under  the  first  section  or  demonstra- 
tions contracted  for  under  section  2  to  any 
particular  mode  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation. 

Sec,  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  col- 
lect and  collate  transportation  data,  statis- 
tics, and  other  information  which  he  deter- 
mines will  contribute  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  national  transportation  svstem  In 
carrying  out  this  actltity,  the  Secr'etarv  shall 
utUize  the  data,  statistics,  and  otherlnfor- 
matlon  available  from  Federal  agencies  and 
other  sources  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent. The  data,  statistics,  and  other  infor- 
mation collected  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  other  Federal  agencies 
and  to  the  public  Insofar  as  practicable, 

SEC,  5,  (al  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  seven  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretarv  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committ«e  as  Its  Chairman, 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  selected  from  among  leading  authorities 
in  the  field  of  transportation, 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  pollcv  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  'this  Act. 
particularly  with  respect  to  research  and 
development  carried  out  under  the  first  sec- 
tion and  contracts  for  demonstrations  en- 
tered into  under  section  2, 

(ci  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
while  attending  its  meetings,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  8100 
per  day.  Including  travel  time:  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  exper.ses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  US  C,  73b-2)  for 
persona  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently, 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  fair  and  equitable  arrangements,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  employees  of  any 
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common  carrier  who  are  affected  by  any 
demonstration  carried  out  under  a  contract 
between  the  Secretary  and  such  carrier  un- 
der such  section.  Such  protective  arrange- 
ments shall  Include,  without  being  limited 
to.  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  Tor 
( 1 1  the  preservation  of  rights,  privileges,  and 
beneUts  (Including  continuation  of  pension 
rlgnts  and  beneatsi  to  ruch  employees  un- 
der existing  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments, or  otherwise;  (2)  the  continuation 
of  collective-bargaining  rights;  (3)  the  pro- 
tection of  .such  Individual  employees  against 
a  worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect 
to  their  employment  as  a  result  of  such  dem- 
onstration; (4i  assurances  of  priority  of  re- 
employment of  employees  terminated  or  laid 
o3  OB  a  result  of  such  demonstration:  and 
1 5)  paid  training  or  retraining  programs. 
Such  arrangements  shall  Include  provisions 
protecting  individual  employees  against  a 
worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment  as  the  result  of  such  dem- 
onstrations which  shall  In  no  event  provide 
benefits  less  th.'in  those  established  ptirsuant 
to  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  6).  Any  contract  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion a  of  this  Act  shall  specify  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  protective  arrangements. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
lis  may  l>e  necessary  to  insure  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  con- 
struction work  financed  with  the  assistance 
of  funds  received  under  any  contract  or 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  tlian  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
enter  into  any  such  contract  or  agreement 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
tint  required  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  construction  work.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specifled  In  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  PR.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267:  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat  948;  40  US.C. 
276CI. 

SBC.  7  In  exercising  the  authority  planted 
in  the  first  section  and  section  2  of  this  Act. 
the  Secret.Try  may  lease,  purchase,  develop. 
test,  and  evaluate  new  facilities,  equipment, 
techniques,  and  methods  and  conduct  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  acquire  any  inter- 
est, in  any  line  of  railroad. 

SEC-  8.  lalfl)  In  exercising  the  author- 
ity granted  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is 
.-authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  and  to 
contract  with  public  or  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  corporations,  and 
individuals,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  .0.S.C. 
529:  41  use.  5). 

(2)  Any  such  agreement  or  contract  shall 
contain  provisions  effective  to  insure  that  all 
information,  uses,  processes,  patents  and  oth- 
er developments  resulting  from  any  activity 
undertaken  pursuant  to  such  agreement  or 
cijntrsct  win  be  made  readily  available  on 
fair  and  equitable  terms  to  the  transpor- 
tation industry  and  Industries  engaging  in 
furnishing  supplies  to  such   Industry. 

(31  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  private  agencies.  Institutions,  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  and  Individuals  with 
which  the  Secretary  enters  into  such  agree- 
ments or  contracts  lo  carry  out  research  and 
development  under  this  Act  shall  be  geo- 
graphically distributed  throughout  the 
rmted  States. 

t4)  Each  agreement  or  contract  entered 
into  under  this  Act  under  other  than  com- 
petitive  bidding  procedures,   as  determined 


by  the  Secretary,  shall  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized 
representatives,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  have  access  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  parties 
to  such  agreement  or  contract  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  operations  or  activities  tui- 
der  such  agreement  or  contract. 

(bl  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations,  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  efBclently  his 
functions  and  responsibilities  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
procure  services  as  authorized  by  section  IS 
of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1946  (5  U.S.C  B6a), 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem,  unless  otherwise  specified  In 
an  appropriation  Act. 

Sec  9.  In  exercising  the  authority  granted 
under  this  Act.  the  .?ccretan»  shall  consult 
and  cooperate,  as  he  deeiris  appropriate,  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  other  departments  and 
agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  local.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  further  consult  and  cooperate, 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  with  Institutions 
and  private  industry. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  not  less 
often  than  annually  with  respect  to  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  the  results  of  his 
evaluation  of  the  research  and  development 
program  and  the  deuionstratlon  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  and  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress With  respect  to  such  future  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  In  the  light  of  these  re- 
sults and  their  relationship  to  other  modes 
of  transportation  in  attaining  the  objective 
of  promoting  a  safe,  adequate,  economical, 
and  efHclent  national  transportation  system. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  if  requested  by 
any  appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  furnish  such  com- 
mittee with  information  concerning  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act  and  infor- 
mation obtained  from  research  and  develop- 
ment carried  out  with  fvinds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  flscaJ  year 
ending  June  30.  1966;  S35.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967;  and  835.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  Such 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  ."ihall  terminate  on  June 
30.  1969.  The  termination  of  this  Act  shall 
not  Rllcci  the  disbursement  of  funds  under, 
or  the  carrying  out  of.  any  contract  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  prior  to  such  date  of  ter- 
mination. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment in  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  disagree  to  the  House  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON.  Mr.  Pastoee.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr,  Morion,  and  Mr.  Scott 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


at  breakfast,  or  read  the  evening  paper 
after  a  busy  day,  we  often  reflect  upon 
the  enormous  service  rendered  by  those 
who  perform  this  service. 

We  could  well  reflect  too  upon  the  sl7c- 
of  this  industry  and  how  11  has  grown. 

This  growth  was  brought  home  to  me 
through  an  editorial  carried  in  the 
Everett,  Wash.,  Herald  some  weeks  ago, 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori 
as  follows: 

Newspapebs 

The  newspaper  business  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  industries  In  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Just  the  physical  production 
of  newspapers  Is  so  massive  that  It  consti- 
tutes 1.53  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  in- 
dustrial activity.  This  activity  is  measured 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Boards  index  of  in- 
dustrial production.  For  example  the  valut 
added  by  the  auto  industry  represents  1.82 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  activity  where- 
as newspapers  represent  1.53  percent,  all  me.it 
products  1.52  percent,  drugs  and  medicine 
1.48  percent,  lumber  0  91  percent,  TV  sets 
0  33  percent,  etc. 

Dr.  John  Udell  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin notes  that  newspaper  growth  can  be 
measured  in  other  ways  also.  U.S.  news- 
papers employ  one-third  million  Americans 
Thousands  of  additional  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  newsprint,  print- 
ing press,  and  other  products  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  Nation's  1.783  dally  papers.  Prom 
1947  tlirough  1963  newspaper  employment 
expanded  31  percent — more  rapidly  than 
total  employment  In  the  United  States. 
which  Increased  19  percent,  and  3'i  times  as 
fa-tt  as  employment  in  all  manufacturing 
Industries. 

A  significant  measure  of  newspaper  growtli 
is  newsprint  consumption,  which  has  In- 
creased from  4.3  million  tons  in  1946  tc 
over  8  million  tons  In  1964,  a  growth  of  87 
percent.  The  greatest  growth  of  US.  newf- 
prlnt  consumption  has  occurred  in  citlct 
and  towns  of  less  than  100.000  population— 
which  have  experienced  a  70-percent  greater 
expansion  than  the  average  of  all  newspaper? 
In  the  United  States. 

And  the  future  of  newspapers  looks  even 
brighter.  Dr.  Udell,  pointing  to  projected 
population  Increase  in  the  15-year  perl<xl  be- 
tween 1965  and  1980.  forecasts  from  16.4  to 
22  million  more  newspaper  subscribers  by 
the  latter  year.  He  predicts  flatly:  "Dally 
circulation  should  increase  more  In  the 
decade  ahead  than  In  any  other  decade  In  the 
history  of  the  US.  newspaper  busliiess." 


NEWSPAPER  GROWTH 

Mr.     MAGNUSON.      Mr.     President. 
when  we  pick  up  the  morning  newspaper 


RIVER  OP  THE  WEST 
Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
large.st  and  greatest  river  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  pourinc;  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  the  mighty  Columbia,  arising  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  crossing  my 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  several 
hundred  miles  forming  the  boundary 
between  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  incluiJ- 
ing  the  1.038-mile  Snake,  bisect  Idaho 
and  reach  into  Wyoming.  Montana. 
Utah,  and  Nevada. 

What  this  great  river  system  means  to 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Inland  Empire 
IndustiT,  commerce  and  economy  is  told 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
JtJLiA  Butler  Hansen,  In  a  guest  editorial 
in  the  July  Newsletter  of  the  American 
MaU  Une. 
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Mrs.  Hansen,  whose  congressional  dis- 
trict extends  from  a  few  miles  above 
famous  Bonneville  Dam  to  the  Colum- 
bia's mouth,  and  whose  childhood  and 
much  of  her  adult  life  has  been  spent  on 
[he  banks  of  this  great  river,  also  weaves 
into  her  editorial  some  of  its  histoi-y.  In- 
cluding early  trade  with  the  Orient,  and 
in  conclusion  forecasts  a  golden  future 
:or  this  enormous  river  basin  with  un- 
.svirpassed  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  "River  of  West," 
by  the  Honorable  JtaiA  Butler  Hansen, 
of  Washington,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RivEB  or  THE  West 
,  By  Congresswoman  Jclia  BtrrLEn  Hansen. 

Committee  on  .Appropriations.  Subcoramlt- 

mlttee  on  Interior.  Subcommittee  on  For- 

e.gu  Operations) 

Ye.irs  ago.  as  a  barelegged  Einall  girl  Ash- 
ing mudcats  from  the  cannery  dock  at  Cath- 
lamet  on  the  lower  Columbia  River.  I  be- 
gun to  dream  of  trade  and  the  world  it 
touched.  As  the  last  brlgantines  sailed  up- 
rlvfr  lo  load  lumber,  when  blue-clad  pig- 
t!illed  Chinese  crews  cunie  each  spring  to 
m^n  the  sprawling  whitewashed  salmon  crin- 
iicrles  I  began  to  understand  the  language 
and  customs  of  other  people. 

Ever  siuce  that  almost  unbelievably  lels- 
iireiy  era.  I've  realized  that  perhaps  one  who 
.■^untis  on  the  shore  of  a  great  moving  river 
or  .it  the  edge  of  a  sea  touching  far  nations 
hBs  perhaps  a  wider  vision  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  men  Bitting  on  the  prairie.  At 
least,  there  is  the  obligation  for  a  longer 
look  and  deeper  comprehension  as  to  the 
width  of  the  world  and  the  lives  of  Its 
people. 

llie  sails  of  those  ships,  steamboat  whistles 
in  the  fog.  towboats  with  logs  are  part  of 
H  world  of  woven  sea-touchod  magic  which 
is  the  story  of  the  Columbia  River.  Two 
centuries  ago.  the  Columbia  was  known  as 
the  mysterious,  undiscovered  "River  of  the 
West  ■'  Thomas  Jefferson  was  sure  that  it 
existed — some  place  beyond  the  high  moun- 
tjine— a  mighty  stream  for  ports,  growth. 
unit  trade. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  said.  "Here  rolls 
tile  Oregon  and  hears  nothing  taut  the  sound 
of  Us  own  dashing." 

When  Capt.  John  Rendrick  and  Robert 
Gray  sailed  unknown  western  waters  they 
■vere  under  orders,  "to  avoid  offense  to  any 
ii-reien  power,  to  treat  the  natives  with  kind- 
ness und  Christianity,  to  obtain  a  cargo  of 
fuiH  ^^n  the  American  coast  and  to  proceed 
with  the  same  to  China  and  to  return  from 
China  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  carry  the  tea 
'-0  B"ston." 

Tliai  was  the  distillate  of  our  trade  be- 
ginnings. 

Ill  1702.  300  years  after  Columbus  sailed 
f'5r  America.  Gray  crossed  the  bar  of  the 
Columbia  and  on  May  11  of  tBat  year  said. 
'  We  found  this  lo  be  a  large  river  of  fresh 
water." 

Later  Vancouver  explored  our  river.  Brlt- 
"in  ,-ind  America  developed  It  and  finally 
Amprira  made  It  her  own.  Prom  furs  bound 
•  or  Clinton  and  London  and  farm  products 
bound  for  "Owyhee"  It  has  become  In  the 
20th  century  a  tremendous  contributing  fac- 
lor  to  our  national  export  trade. 

I"  that  quiet  country  where  was  once  no 
S'jiind  but  that  of  Its  own  dashing  7.000.000 
^'li?"  people  now  live — farmers,  fishermen. 
shippers,  manufacturers,  and  workers  in  the 
Iore?ts.  mills,  and  mines. 

Prom  the  loneliness  of  those  days  when 
'he  rmall,  weathered  satis  of  Captain  Cray's 


ship  stood  against  that  wide  western  hori- 
zon, we  have  moved  with  si>eed  and  progress. 
The  Columbia  has  become  one  oi  the  major 
waterways  of  the  world.  Ports  on  this  great 
river,  due  to  the  Intelligent  leadership  of 
business,  labor  and  public  legislative  bodies 
are  now  among  the  most  modern  In  the 
United  States.  Thousands  of  tons  of  wheat 
and  other  product*  are  shipped  by  barge, 
rail  and  trucks  to  our  ports.  There  is  no 
single  day  that  pa'sea  without  the  flag  of 
some  foreign  nation  flying  against  the  west- 
ern hills — stUl  forested  and  green — as  an- 
other ship  sails  out  of  the  Columbia  with 
Northwest  commerce  to  far  ports  of  this 
earth. 

One  of  our  leading  trade  partners  Is  Japan 
The  State  of  Washington's  commerce  with 
the  Par  East  rose  from  S42.9I  1.000  in  1960  to 
876,500.000  in  1963. 

Southeast  Asia,  the  Philippines.  India,  and 
other  nations,  with  names  almost  as  magic 
as  the  spices  of  old.  are  part  and  parcel  of 
this  ever-growing  trade. 

In  the  Columbia  Basin  also  lies  40  percent 
of  the  nation's  hydroelectric  potential,  al- 
most unlimited  fresh  water,  abundant  recrea- 
tion areas,  commercial  fishing. 

There  is  today  no  end  to  the  dream  of 
growth  m  the  land  that  surrounds  the  Co- 
lumbia and  there  is  no  end  Jso  to  the  river 
that  bears  cargo  and  men  In  the  eternal  tides 
of  time  bound  for  the  future. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM— FOOD 
AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF   1965 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  should  like  him  to  ex- 
press his  views  on  what  may  transpire  in 
the  Senate  during  the  remainder  of  to- 
day, and  what  he  contemplates  will  be 
our  labors  in  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel], 
I  first  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H  Jl. 
9811.  the  farm  bill,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  immediately  upon  being  reported. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  that  bill  at  the  desk 
yet? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  yet.  but  it  will 
be  here  by  midnight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  9811.  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1985.  and  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  business  when  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.' 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  iH.R. 
9811),  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  sta- 
bilize prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  various 
reports  of  committees  will  be  allowed  to 
be  filed  until  midnight  tonight.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  farm  bill  will  be  the 
pending  business  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business  tomorrow:  but  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  In  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KncHEL).  tomoiTow  the  Senate  will  take 
up  and  consider  the  following  measures: 


Calendar  No.  655.  H.R.  8027.  a  bill  to 
provide  assistance  in  training  Slate  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  and  other 
personnel,  and  in  improving  capabilities, 
techniques  and  practices  in  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  prevention 
and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  should  be  prepared  to  take 
up.  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared,  tlie  fol- 
lowing measures : 

Calendar  No.  658.  S.  1349.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Inland,  Great  Lakes,  and 
western  rivers  rules  concerning  sailing 
vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  in  length. 

Calendar  No.  659.  H.R.  5989.  an  act  to 
amend  section  27.  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1920.  as  amended. 

Calendar  No.  660.  S.  2142.  a  bill  to 
simplify  the  admeasurement  of  small 
vessels. 

Calendar  No.  662.  S.  897,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  St. 
Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  669.  S.  2118.  a  bill  to  clar- 
ify sections  9  and  37  of  the  sliipping  Act 
of  1916.  and  subsection  Oidi  of  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  hoped  that  tomorrow  the  high- 
way beautification  bill  will  be  reported, 
and  that  it  wlU  be  taken  up  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

In  addition.  Calendar  No.  635.  H.R. 
8469.  lo  provide  certain  Increases  in  an- 
nuities payable  from  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes  may  be  considered  to- 
morrow. 

Any  of  the  bills  I  have  mentioned  may 
be  taken  up  tomorrow 

No  further  legislative  business  will  be 
transacted  tliis  afternoon. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  should  be  on 
notice  that  a  workload  is  in  the  offing. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  it  will  be  possible 
lo  start  work  on  the  farm  bill  tomorrow. 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  dispose  of 
the  faim  bill  this  week,  even  if  it  means 
havin,e  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNU.50N.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Montana  a  question.  I 
presume  thai  we  shall  have  adequate  de- 
bate—-of  course.  I  know  thai  we  shall 
have  it — on  the  fann  bill.  That  debate 
may  go  on  for  2  or  3  days.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  and  many  other 
Senators  are  disturbed  about  the  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  daii-y  proL'ram  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  bill.  Many  other 
Senators  are  concerned  with  that  situa- 
tion. The  provision  is  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  I  expect  that  this  provision 
will  take  a  little  time  to  discuss  on  the 
floor  tiecause  of  the  great  concern  about 
the  dairy  section. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  the  dairy  sec- 
tion is  not  the  only  section  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  least  the  other 
features  have  been  tackled  in  some  re- 
spects, but  the  dair}'  section  has  been 
taken  out  completely.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  will  have  a  little  to  say 
about  it. 
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LET  US  SAVE  OUR  COTTON  INDUS- 
TRY. NOT  DESTROY  IT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  with  respect  to  the 
farm  bill,  which  will  be  here  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow  and  perhaps  for  a  while 
during  the  week,  I  speak  not  only  as  a 
Californian,  but  as  an  American,  in  reg- 
istering my  own  \1olent  and  vigorous 
objection  to  what,  regretfully,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  saw 
fit  to  do  on  the  subject  of  cotton. 

The  administration  made  some  rec- 
ommendatloris  to  Congress  in  an  effort 
to  help  the  weakening  economic  position 
of  American  cotton.  They  were  sood 
recommendations.  They  had  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  needless  subsidies.  They 
had  a  tendency  to  lower  the  amount  of 
cotton  surpluses.  They  had  a  tendency 
to  encourage  free  competition  in  cotton, 
unfettered  by  Federal  financial  sopo- 
rifics. Such  action  is  In  the  interest  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted 
the  recommendations  of  the  administra- 
tion. Those  recommendations  were 
agreed  upon  by  .sucli  able  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  my  friend  the  distineruished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Tal- 
madge], 

I  regret  that  the  committee  overruled 
what  the  administration  asked  for,  and 
what  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved, and  what  I  believe  the  Senate 
at  long  last  will  have  approved  when  the 
debate  on  the  proposed  legislation  has 
been  terminated. 

I  recognize  the  great  digculty  in  find- 
ing a  base  upon  which  to  cope  with  what 
many  people  in  this  country  are  calling 
the  mess  in  agriculture.  At  any  rate,  I 
salute  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  tradi- 
tional American  concept  of  individual 
American  initiative. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senate 
should  review  the  extremely  regrettable 
action  of  the  committee  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  cotton  industry, 
which  is  in  great  distress  and,  after  do- 
ing so.  rectify  the  committee's  errors, 
and  approve  what  the  administration 
has  recommended 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  save 
the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States 
from  destruction,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  continue  and  strengthen  and  improve 
the  one-price  .system. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  this  to  keep 
cotton  competitive  in  the  world  market 
and  competitive  with  manmade  fibers  in 
our  domestic  mills. 

We  simply  cannot  go  back  to  the  old. 
ruinous,  two-price  system  as  called  for 
In  the  Senate  committee  bill.  A  return  to 
the  two-price  system  would  mean  the 
end  of  cotton  in  America. 

Our  domestic  mills  would  turn  more 
and  more  to  synthetic  fibers.  Our  cotton 
stocks  would  pile  up  ever  higher  and 
higher  in  our  warehouses  at  great  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  Our  cotton  would  be 
priced  out  of  the  market,  and  this  would 
mean  eventual  ruin  to  the  cotton  farm- 
ers of  America. 

We  cannot  afford,  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  high  price  supports  and  high 
loans  that  price  our  cotton  out  of  the 


market  and  survive  In  either  the  world 
or  the  domestic  trade. 

We  have  got  to  go  to  a  lower  loan  rate, 
and  to  a  provision  in  H.R.  9811.  as  passed 
by  the  House,  which  would  permit  our 
efficient  cotton  farmers  to  stay  out  of 
the  Government  program,  and  produce 
as  much  as  they  want  to  plant  for  the 
lower  world  market  price.  Is  not  that 
the  American  system? 

As  1  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  only  a 
few  days  ago,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  more  quality,  strong  cot- 
ton to  compete  with  synthetic  fibers. 
Our  California  farmers  produce  this  type 
of  strong,  high  quality  cotton,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  produce  more  of  it  for  the  world 
market  price.  If  they  can  do  this  effi- 
ciently and  economically. 

H.R.  9811.  the  House  passed  bUI,  pro- 
vides lliat  any  cotton  grower  who  would 
forego  the  Government  loan,  all  Govern- 
ment payments,  and  all  GovemmeJit  sub- 
sidies on  his  cotton,  could  grow  for  the 
world  price  of  about  22  cents  a  pound 
without  acreage  restrictions. 

We  have  some  few  growers  in  Califor- 
nia who  I  believe  would  be  adventurous 
enough  to  try  growing  cotton  not  only  for 
the  world  market  at  the  world  price,  but 
also  for  our  own  domestic  textile  mlUs 
at  the  world  price,  Mr.  President,  if  they 
were  permitted  to  do  so. 

Our  domestic  mills  need  more  of  this 
high  quality  cotton  to  blend  with  other 
cotton  fibers  In  the  manufacture  of 
modern  textiles.  And  they  would  use  It 
if  they  could  buy  it  at  the  world  price. 

This  type  o;'  cotton  would  be  used  by 
the  mills:  it  would  not  pile  up  in  the 
warehouses,  and  it  would  mean  increased 
use  of  cotton  and  less  use  of  synthetics. 
And  this  cotton  would  be  produced  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Should  not  that 
be  an  attractive  feature  to  our  fellow 
citizens? 

Mr.  President,  if  an  American  fanner 
chooses  not  to  take  a  Government  sub- 
sidy, he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  plant  cot- 
ton to  his  heart's  content  and  sell  It  at 
the  world  price. 

The  overplantlng  provision  of  H.R. 
9811  would  permit  this  to  be  done,  and 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  would  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  cotton 
program.  Indeed.  I  believe  it  would 
contribute  to  Increasing  the  competi- 
tiveness of  cotton  in  both  the  world  and 
domestic  markets. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  necessarily 
fsivor  each  and  every  provision  of  H.R. 
9811.  but  It  is  Imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue and  improve  the  one-price  system 
for  cotton.  H.R.  9811  will  do  this,  and 
It  is  a  far  better  program  than  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  destroy  our  cotton  industry. 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
has  recommended  that  the  present  cot- 
ton program  be  extended  with  new 
measures  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  program  and  to  cut  down  on  the  cot- 
ton surplus. 

H.R.  9811  would  do  this,  but  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill  would  not. 

The  cotton  carryover  on  August  1  of 
this  year  was  14.2  million  bales,  and  a 
1965  crop  of  more  than  14  8  million  bales 
is  anticipated.    At  the  present  rate  of 
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domestic  consumption  and  exports,  the 
cotton  carryover  probably  will  rise  to 
about  15.5  million  bales  by  August  1, 
1966.  CCC  will  hold  about  13  million 
bales  of  these  stocks. 

This  is  far  too  much  cotton  to  be 
stored  in  our  warehouses  at  the  taxpay- 
ers' expense.  The  Senate  committee  b:II 
will  not  sufficiently  reduce  this  huge  sur- 
plus. It  would  not  Improve  our  world 
competitive  position.  It  would  not  re- 
duce costs,  as  the  President  has  ad- 
vocated. It  would  materially  add  to 
them. 

If  the  Senate  committee  bill  were  ap- 
proved, the  costs  of  the  cotton  program 
would  be  Increased  year  by  year,  and 
surpluses  would  not  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  the  public  interest  would 
require. 

The  so-called  EUendcr  program  of  the 
Senate  committee  would  cost  a  little 
more  now  than  tlie  one-price  program  of 
H.R.  9811,  and  the  costs  would  increase 
year  by  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  loan,  direct 
payment,  one-price  program  would  cost 
sUghtly  less  to  begin  with,  and  In  each 
succeeding  year  Its  cost  would  be  from 
S200  million  to  S300  million  less  than 
the  Ellender  plan. 

The  Ellender  program  would  reduce 
our  cotton  surpluses  down  to  around  12.5 
million  bales,  but  this  is  not  enough 
reduction. 

We  need  to  get  our  surpluses  down  to 
around  9  mUllon  bales.  The  low  loan, 
direct  payment,  one-price  program  of 
HR.  9811  and  the  amendments  rejected 
by  the  Senate  committee  would  bring  our 
surplus  down  below  the  9  million  figure. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  our  cotton 
industry  Is  how  to  Increase  our  exports. 
We  are  losing  out  in  the  world  market. 
which  Is  a  mounting  tragedy  In  this  era 
of  imbalance  of  pajrments  in  our  foreign 
trade. 

Our  cotton  exports  last  year  were  4.2 
million  bales  and  for  this  year  are  esti- 
mated at  about  the  same  level — down 
from  5.7  mUllon  bales  in  1963-64.  World 
production  at  record  high  levels,  and  in- 
creased consumption  of  manmade  fibers 
are  the  major  factors  responsible  for  our 
export  situation. 

What  to  do  about  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  confronting  us. 
Everyone  agrees  that  cotton  should  be 
offered  for  sale  competitively  in  the 
world  market.  But,  how  is  tills  to  be 
accomplished? 

Do  we  allow  our  cotton  growers  to 
produce  for  export  on  a  competitive 
basis?  Or,  do  we  have  the  U.S.  grower 
produce  cotton  for  export  at  a  price 
higher  than  the  world  prices — protected 
by  Government  price-support  pro- 
prrams — and  then  have  the  price  lowered 
to  competitive  world  levels  at  Govern- 
ment expense  and  by  bureaucratic  deci- 
sion? 

The  latter  method  already  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  The  Senate 
committee  bill,  would  simply  go  back  to 
this  plan  that  already  has  been  proven 
to  be  a  failure,  and  a  costly  failure  at 
that. 

Price  support  loans  nearer  world  price 
levels,  with  supplementary  payments  to 
producers    participating   in    the   cotton 
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program,  would  be  far  more  desirable,  far 
more  flexible,  and  would  enable  the  mar- 
ket to  determine  prices. 

Under  the  program  as  adopted  by  the 
House,  we  can  increase  our  exports  with- 
out such  high  Government  expenditures, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  can  maintain 
faim  income  at  reasonable  and  decent 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
efficient  cotton  producers  of  California 
and  other  areas  of  our  Nation  penalized 
and  hamstrung  by  continued  restrictive 
policies  of  Government  controls.  I  want 
lo  sec  them  free  to  plant,  without  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  for  the  world  market. 

I  want  to  see  us  get  the  Government 
out  of  this  business  of  buying,  storing, 
and  selling  so  much  cotton.  This  ought 
to  be  the  business  of  the  cotton  trade,  not 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues on  lx)th  sides  of  the  aisle — let  us 
stnke  the  chains  from  our  cotton  farm- 
ers Let  us  vote  down  the  ruinous  cotton 
provisions  of  the  Senate  committee  bill, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  cotton  section 
of  H.R.  9811. 

Do  not  destroy  our  cotton  industry  and 
our  cotton  farmers.  Save  ttiis  industry 
and  the  cotton  farmers  with  a  cotton  pro- 
gram that  makes  some  sense.  Thus,  will 
the  national  economy  be  strengthened, 
and  the  theory  of  American  initiative  be 
vindicated. 
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THE  STEEL  STRIKE— PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  EFFORTS  IN  SETTLING 
MANAGEMENT-LABOR     DISPUTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  state  how  happy  and 
pleased  I  am  that  the  producers  of  steel 
and  the  makers  of  steel,  management 
and  labor,  were  able  to  get  together  over 
the  past  weekend. 

I  believe  that  much  credit  should  go  to 
them  for  their  understanding  of  what 
the  effects  of  a  steel  sti-ike  would  be  on 
the  country.  Great  credit  should  go  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who. 
for  the  second  time,  has  performed  a  task 
of  significance  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  country  in  exerting  his  personal 
efforts  to  brifig  about  a  settlement  of  the 
differences  i<i  the  steel  industry. 

The  Senate  may  recall  that  when  the 
President  first  took  office,  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  within  the  rail- 
road industiT — differences  which  had 
plagued  previous  administrations  for 
several  years,  and  which  were  finally 
adjudicated  through  the  personal  in- 
terest he  took  in  them. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  settlement  in 
the  steel  industry  has  taken  place.  I  am 
glad  to  note,  from  newspaper  accounts. 
at  least,  that  the  settlement  remains 
Tithin  the  guidelines  set  down  by  the 
administration. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  settlement 
of  this  strike  will  serve  as  an  indicator 
to  other  industries  and  to  organized  labor 
that  it  is  much  better  to  settle  differences 
than  to  try  to  work  thbm  out  on  the 
bricks  or  on  the  pavement. 

I  am  glad  that  a  week  or  so  ago  it  was 
finally  possible,  at  long  last,  to  brine 
about  a  settlement  of  the  maritime  strikeV 


a  strike  which  never  should  have  oc- 
curred in  the  first  place,  and  which 
caused  mitold  damage  to  the  economy  of 
this  country,  a  strike  which  now  happily 
has  been  settled. 

I  hope  that  tliis  pattern  will  continue 
and  wUl  be  applied  to  other  segments  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
welcome  news  of  the  past  w-eekend  w-as 
the  successful  negotiation  of  a  35-raonth 
contract  between  the  major  American 
steel  producers  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  role  he  played  in  this  settlement. 
He  asserted  the  public  interest  into  the 
negotiation  but  did  not  break  into  the 
relationship  between  management  and 
labor.  He  urged  them  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  without  projecting  himself 
into  the  issues  of  the  negotiations. 

The  possibility  of  a  steel  strike  had 
hung  heavily  on  the  Nation's  economic 
horizon  for  most  of  this  year.  With  the 
negotiations  beginning  during  the  midst 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
union  elections,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
the  bargaining  could  be  carried  out  ef- 
fectively. The  union  and  management 
wisely  agreed  to  an  extension  of  the  old 
contract  to  allow  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America's  new  president,  I.  W. 
Abel,  to  take  control  of  the  union's  nego- 
tiations. 

With  the  September  1  strike  deadline 
approaching,  the  President  found  it  nec- 
essary to  ask  for  another  extension — to 
September  8 — and  to  invite  the  nego- 
tiators to  Washington  where  he  could 
personally  assist  In  the  talks.  He  made 
it  clear  that  the  public  policy  of  this 
country  is  to  prevent  major  work  stop- 
pages In  essential  Industi-y,  Although 
steel  accounts  for  only  4  percent  of 
America's  industrial  output,  it  is  stlU  so 
basic  to  our  manufactui-ing  process  that 
any  prolonged  closing  would  have  a  dis- 
astrous effects  on  the  entire  country. 

The  President  insisted  that  with  the 
Vietnam  crisis,  steel  and  basic  industrial 
production  is  essential  to  our  national 
security.  He  suggested,  and  rightly  so, 
that  any  interruption  in  the  production 
of  vital  war  materials  at  this  time  was 
unpatriotic  and  might  be  considered  by 
other  nations  as  a  division  of  support  for 
American  foreign  policy. 

To  their  credit,  the  negotiators  were 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  Fri- 
day. This  agreement  was  formally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Wage  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Steelworkers  Union  on  Sunday. 

We  must  voice  our  appreciation  to 
both  the  steel  management  and  labor  for 
considering  the  public  consequences  of 
their  private  business.  Their  response 
to  the  urgings  of  the  President  is  typical 
of  their  reactions  to  the  public  need  in 
recent  years. 

The  agreement  itself  has  been  termed 
by  the  President  as  "a  fair  one.  designed 
to  prevent  inflation  which  would  damage 
our  Nation's  prosperity."  It  Is  gratify- 
ing that  the  pact  can  be  noninflatlon- 
ary.  With  the  general  business  upswing 
crowding  capacity,  any  major  price  hike 
In  steel  could  bring  on  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  we  could  ill  afford. 


As  we  view  the  situation  from  Wash- 
ington, we  reflect  on  the  impact  on  the 
economy  and  world  politics.  But  to  the 
thousands  of  steelworkers  and  their 
families  that  I  represent,  the  steel  pact 
means  continued  good  times. 

The  small  grocer  in  Gary  knows  that 
next  week  he  will  be  cashing  paychecks 
for  his  regular  customers  instead  of  fill- 
ing strike  orders  from  the  business 
agent.  The  wife  whose  husband  worlts 
in  the  mill  knows  now  that  she  can  buy 
the  children's  back-to-school  clothes. 

A  steel  strike  is  a  very  human  thing — 
a  tragedy  to  the  people  whose  hveUhood 
depends  on  the  men  in  the  mill. 

Because  their  President  cared  enough 
for  them,  for  the  economy,  and  for  the 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam — the  strike  has 
been  averted.  He  was  not  content  to  sit 
idly  by  and  let  a  strike  take  its  toll.  He 
did  not  bring  the  Government  into  inter- 
ference with  the  free  market  system.  He 
did  bring  the  great  moral  strength  of  his 
office,  his  own  good  will,  and  his  great 
powers  of  persuasion  to  bear  on  the 
problem  and  caused  its  solution. 

I  applaud  and  I  offer  thanks  to  the 
leaders  of  the  steel  industrv-  and  to  the 
President  for  their  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  econo&y  by  their 
successful  negotiations  last  week.  The 
e.vample  of  the  steel  leadership  working 
with  its  Government  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  industry  turning  is  good  for  all  busi- 
nesses to  see. 


ORDER  FOR  ^XiJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
assume,  barring  the  appearance  of  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Mil- 
ler], the  Senate  will  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  untU  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 16  I  expressed  a  concern  that  some 
misleading  interpretations  are  being 
placed  on  what  the  United  States  will 
settle  for  in  Vietnam.  I  refer  Senators 
to  the  Congressional  Record  of  August 
16.  1965,  pages  20546-20552. 

I  was  concerned,  as  I  said  at  that  time, 
over  suggestions  that  we  may  settle  for 
less  than  what  the  President  has  stated 
to  be  our  minimal  objectives. 

I  remarked  that: 

This  Is  no  time  to  give  comfort  to  tbose 
wlio  promote  aggression.  Granted  that  our 
own  lenders  Intend  to  follow  a  Arm  policy, 
they  should  avoid  any  statements  which 
might  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  deviation 
from  that  policy. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  at  that  time 
that: 

All  peace-loving  people  are  prayerful  that 
there  will  be  a  prompt  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  that  peace  wlU  come  to  that 
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aron  B'.n  few  peace-loving  people  will  tol- 
erate an  end  to  the  war  at  the  price  of  free- 
dom or  the  profit  for  aggression.  The  na- 
llonal  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam — Indeed  the  national  Interest 
of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  whose  people 
live  in  freedom — repudiates  a  policy  of  peace 
at  any  price.  There  Is  \  price  to  be  paid  for 
peace,  and  It  is  only  with  U  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  that  price  is  that  those  who 
speak  of  "negotiations"  can  spcait  meaning- 
fully. 

President  Johnson's  statement  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  was  also  re- 
peated: 

We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or 
under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement. 

All  of  US  realize  that  great  priority  has 
been  ^iven  by  the  President  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  bring  the  participants  to  the 
conference  table. 

But  there  is  something  of  higher  pri- 
ority than  that:  It  is  the  minimal  objec- 
tives clearly  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. These  objectives  are:  To  persuade 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  leave  their 
neighbor.  South  Vietnam,  alone:  to  cease 
anrl  desist  from  directing,  controlling, 
and  supplying  war  materiel  and  man- 
power to  the  Vietcong  military  forces  in 
South  Vietnam;  and  to  assist  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  ending  the  attacks  of  the 
VietconK  so  that  the  people  can  live  in 
peace  and  freedom.  This  is  the  price  of 
peice  in  Vietnam.  Any  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  any  action  at  the  confer- 
ence table  must  be  premised  on  the 
achievement  of  the.se  minimal  objectivi  s 
And  any  timetable  for  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  participation  at  the  confer- 
ence table  cannot  take  priority  over 
them. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  that  I  turn 
to  the  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  September  1.  It  has  been 
widely  reported  that  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed were  those  of  the  President,  but 
whether  this  is  so  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  majority  leader  set  forth  the  four 
conditions  for  peace  advanced  by  Hanoi 
in  response  to  the  President's  Johns  Hop- 
kins speech.  He  then  sought  to  show 
that  these  conditiotw  might  be  reconcil- 
able with  President  Johnson's  minimal 
objectives. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  them. 
Hanoi's  condition  that  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  South  Vietnam  be  determined  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front  pro- 
gram is  repugnant  to  the  concept  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  peaceful,  so-called  reunifica- 
tion of  all  of  Vietnam  is  a  nice-sounding 
objective,  but  when  one  realizes  the  im- 
possibility of  holding  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions in  a  Communist  dominated  coun- 
try, the  objective  lacks  sutystance.  It 
would  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  only 
American  interpretation  which  can  be 
placed  on  President  Johnson's  stated  ob- 
jective that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the 
right  to  .shape  their  own  destiny  in  free 
elections  in  the  South,  or  throughout  all 
Vietnam  under  international  supervi- 
sion.   How  could  there  be  any  such  in- 


ternational supervision  without  the  for- 
eign interference  which  Hanoi  clearly 
demands  be  left  out? 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
also  made  this  statement: 

But  unless  the  mlUUiry  confltct  Is  to  ex- 
pand and  to  continue  into  the  indeflnlte  fu- 
lure.  whether  It  bo  3,  S.  10,  or  20  ye:irs  of 
war,  the  degree  of  these  automatic  reflexes 
must  be  tesied  In  negotiations, 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  choice  ex- 
ists at  all.  The  choice  is  between  the 
realization  of  the  mmimal  stated  ob- 
jectives of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  negotiations  and  settlement  or 
by  war  and  settlement.  It  is  the  leaders 
in  Hanoi — not  in  the  United  States — who 
have  made  the  choice.  It  is  up  to  them — 
not  us — to  decide  whether  to  stop  their 
aggression.  Their  decision  will  deter- 
mine the  length  and  intensity  of  the 
war.  When  they  realize  that  aggression 
does  not  pay  off — that  the  price  of  their 
decision  to  continue  the  war  is  too  dear. 
they  will  agree  to  the  President's  mini- 
mal objectives  in  a  settlement — and  not 
before.  This  need  not  be  any  3,  5.  10,  or 
20-year  war  at  all:  but  its  length  will  de- 
pend grsatly  on  the  President's  decision 
on  how  much  more  cost  will  be  paid  by 
North  Vietnam  and  how  soon  in  order 
to  pereuade  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  that 
continued  war  is  unacceptable  to  them. 

In  this  connection,  a  timely  lead  edito- 
rial entitled  "We're  Talking  Too  Much." 
was  published  in  Monday's  Washington 
Evening  Star.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  all  of  the  talk  about  negotiations 
which  has  been  goiiig  on  from  within 
the  United  States  might  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  iiTesolution  on  our  part.  It 
lays  a  foundation  for  the  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  the  leadei's  In  Hanoi  that  the 
United  States  will  not  have  the  patience 
and  perseverance  which  the  President 
says  we  shall  have  to  see  it  through,  so 
that  our  minimal  objectives  will  be  at- 
tained and  the  world  will  know  that  ag- 
gression does  not  pay  oH,  i  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Des  Moines  Register 
of  September  5,  entitled  "Mansfield's 
Peace  Plan, "  which  points  out  that  the 
majority  leader's  suggestions  "are  still 
far  from  those  offered  to  date  by  North 
Vietnam  and  its  ally,  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam — 
Vietcon.?." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REConn.  as  foUows: 

(Prom  the  Washington.  D.C..  Evening  Star. 

Sept.  6.  19651 

We'm  Talkisg  Too  MncH 

Senates  Mansfiei-d.  the  majority  le,icler. 
made  a  speech  ttie  other  day  which  was  es- 
sentially a  restatement  of  our  alms  In  Viet- 
nam. Me  threw  In  two  additional  points. 
that  there  must  be  provision  prior  to  nceo- 
tSaiions  tor  a  "secure  amnesty" 
Ingness  on  all  sides  to  accept  ; 
and  a  standfoat."  Otherwise, 
nothing  new  In  It. 

Since  this  speech  Is  supposed  to  have  had 
the  prior  approval  of  the  President,  there  Is 
reason  to  note  with  some  concern  Sen.itor 
MANsrrcLD's  reiteration  of  the  Johnson  state- 
ment of  July  28:  "We  insist  and  we  will  al- 
ways insist  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to 


and  a  wlll- 

.  "cease-fire 

there    was 


shape  their  own  destiny  In  free  elections  m 
the  South,  or  throughout  all  of  Vietnam 
under  iiiternatlonal  supervision." 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween  the  free  elections  in  the  South  and 
elections  throughout  all  Vietnam.  In  ihe 
former  case  there  would  be  a  right  of  choice 
In  the  second,  there  would  be  none,  for  juch 
an  election  would  surely  be  won  by  the  CQia- 
munists.  To  agree  to  any  such  condition 
as  this  would  be  to  capitulate  to  the  Com- 
munists, despite  all  our  brave  words,  and  to 
sell  the  South  Vietnamese  down  the  ri' or 
We  hope  that  this  was  not  the  essential  mes- 
sage that  senator  Mansfield,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's approval,  was  trying  to  get  across  to 
Hanoi. 

It  seems  to  us.  furthermore,  that  the  tla^e 
has  come  to  stop  making  peace  overtures  lo 
the  Communists  every  hour  on  the  hotir. 
The  fighting  has  not  been  going  well  for 
them,  and  they  must  know  that  they  cannot 
win  this  war.  Why  not  let  them  sweat  it 
out  for  a  while  Instead  of  giving  them  even 
slight  re.«on  to  think  that  we  are  tiring  of 
the  struggle  and  ready  to  call  it  a  day? 

Senator  Javits  was  among  those  who  ap- 
plauded the  Mansfielk  speech.  He  said  we 
should  constantly  reiterate  our  wllllngi:fa 
to  negotiate,  which,  in  fact,  the  President 
has  been  doing.  Then  the  New  York  Sc.ia- 
tor  added:  "I  hope  very  much  that  tlicsc 
cSortfi  are  not  misunderstood  as  indicating 
an  Irresolution  on  otir  part." 

With  this,  he  put  his  nnger  on  what  ma; 
well  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of  our  repeated  bldi 
for  peace.  We  should  stop  talking  about  jur 
willingness  to  talk,  and  let  our  wllUngiiefiS 
to  fight  speak  for  itself  for  a  while. 

IFrom  the  Oes  Moines  Sunday  Register.  Sept. 

S. 19651 

Mansfield's  Peace  Plan 

Two  new  sets  of  peace  proposals  have 
appeared  recently  for  the  Vietnam  war:  an 
Interview  given  by  South  Vietnamese  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  Including  his  peace  terms; 
and  a  speech  In  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  ostentatiously  ap- 
proved by  the  White  House,  summarizing 
U..S.  terms  tor  peace. 

Ky  wants  time  to  overcome  "many  in- 
justices" In  South  Vietnam  before  he  I.icc! 
peace  negotiations  and  possible  free  election? 
This  doesn't  fit  in  too  well  with  VS.  eflons 
to  get  pease  as  soon  a.s  possible,  perhaps  this 
fall  or  winter — but  the  frank  admission  o: 
injustices  is  a  new  and  wholesome  attitude 
for  a  South  Vietnamese  to  take.  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  lost  on  either  the  military  front 
or  the  economic  and  social  front:  but  It  can- 
not be  "won"  without  solid  accomplishments 
In  both. 

Ky  would  like  North  Vietnamese  tronp; 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  under  firm 
guarcntec-s  before  he  starts  peace  negotia- 
tion?, and  he  wants  American  troops  to  stay 
on  untU  his  government  asks  them  to  leave 
This  goes  beyond  U.S.  thinking.  But  as  a 
hard  bargaining  position  this  makes  some 
sense — providing  Ky's  forces  and  his  US 
allies  win  some  more  victories. 

Senator  Mansfield's  speech  Is  much  more 
realistic  in  the  terms  It  presents.  MANisrin.3 
has  been  (1)  against  expanding  the  Vietnam 
war;  (2)  for  full  debate  and  full  news  cover- 
age of  It,  without  fear  or  favor;  (3)  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  effort  to  make  peace  and 
to  hang  on  In  the  meantime.  In  public 
Mansfield  has  generally  supported  adniln- 
istratlon  policy;  In  private  he  Is  said  to  be 
critical. 

So  there  is  special  significance  in  his  ap- 
pearing this  time  as  administration  spokes- 
man, with  public  congratulations  by  Vice- 
President  HCBEKT  Ht'MPHRiT  and  a  WliUe 
House  statement  that  the  speech  "reflects  the 
sentiment  of  the  Johnson  administration' 
Mansfield  himself  avowedly  based  the  Bpcec' 
on  rec<nt  presidential  speeches,  with  "cinrl- 
ficatlona"  of  his  own. 
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The  Mansfield-Johnson  peace  terms  call 
for  a  verified  free  choice  by  the  South  Vlet- 
r.iiniese  people  of  their  own  government  and 
tl.clr  own  destiny,  which  may  be  Independ- 
ence of  reunion  with  North  Vietnam  If  they 
50  choose.  The  t^rms  call  also  for  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces  and  bases 
throughout  Vietnam.  North  and  South,  once 
pe;ice  is  established  ond  adequate  Interna- 
'.lonal  guarantiees  for  noninterference  In 
Vietnam.  Laos  tnd  Cambodia  are  agreed  on. 

Mansfield  added  suggestions  for  an  am- 
nesty and  n  cease-fire  as  essential  to  negotia- 
tions. 

These  terms  are  still  for  from  those  offered 
to  date  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  ally,  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
( Vietcong) .  They  want  to  get  the  U.S.  troops 
and  bases  out,  but  not  the  North  Vietnamese. 
mil  they  want  reunification  of  Vietnam  un- 
der elections  stacked  In  favor  of  the  Com- 
munists. But  they  may  be  doing  some  re- 
thinking under  the  Impact  of  the  heavy 
U.S.  poundings  In  the  field,  and  the  still 
ne.ivier  US.  buildup  for  future  hostilities 
If  the  war  continues. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
1  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.) ,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
September  8. 1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  7,  1965; 

ESPORT-IMPORT    B.M«i    Or    WASHINGTON 

Hobart  Taylor.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
rfieinber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington. 

departatent  of  health,  education.  and 
Welfare 

Hiilph  K.  Huitt.  of  Wisconsin,  to  he  an 
Aislstant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welffire. 

U.S.  NAVT 

Rear   Adm.   Alexander   C,   Husband,   Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
US.  Abmt 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
St.-tcs  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
afl  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Arniv.  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
S:  les  Co  e,  scciions  593(ai  and  3392: 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Charles  Kendall, 
onsKiSO,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen  Howard  Samuel  McQee,  0387469. 
Ad'utant  General's  Corps,  to  be  major  gen- 

Department  op  Justice 
K^itii    Hardle,    of   Wisconsin,    to   be    U.S. 
mirs\ml  for  the  western  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  A.  Bukovatz,  of  Montana,  to  be 
t.'  S  marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana  for 
tlio  term  of  4  years 

Robert  Nelson  Chaain.  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
C  s  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for 
the  t*rm  of  4  years. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  William  L.  At- 
watcr,  Jr..  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  WUllam 
J.  Zarb,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  August  23. 
1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  ESDAY,  September  7, 196.1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Albert) . 


DESIGNATION     OF     SPEAKER     PRO 

TEMPORE 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  the  Speaker: 
THE  Speaker's  Rooms. 

September  7,1065. 
I    hereby    designate   the    Honorable    Carl 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  w.  McCoruack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


the  bill  (H.R.  9567)  entitled  "an  act  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  students  in 
postsecondary  and  higher  education,  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  'Varborough, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  jAvirs.  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  this  verse 
of  the  Scriptures:  n  Thessalonians  3 :  3: 
But  the  Lord  is  faithful,  who  shall  stab- 
lish  you,  and  keep  you  from  evil. 

Almighty  Cod.  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
moment  of  prayer  and  meditation  in  the 
midst  of  hurrying  days.  Give  us  open 
minds  and  responsive  hearts  and  may  we 
hear  and  heed  Thy  voice  speaking  peace 
unto  our  souls. 

Always  and  everywhere  we  need  Thee : 
In  our  weakness  to  support  and  sustain 
us  and  in  our  strength  to  discipline  and 
direct  us. 

Grant  that  our  eyes  may  be  open  to 
the  higher  values  of  life  and  the  eternal 
worth  of  every  human  soul. 

As  we  have  entered  Into  the  labors  of 
others,  so  may  we  work  while  It  Is  yet 
day  that  those  who  succeed  us  may  en- 
ter into  a  richer  inheritance,  and  be 
brought  Into  union  with  the  abiding  life 
of  God  without  whom  our  lives  are 
shrouded  in  Impenetrable  mystery  and 
end  in  futility. 

In  a  world  of  racial  rancor  and  indus- 
trial strife  and  discord,  where  we  have 
not  learned  to  live  together,  show  us 
how  we  may  stop  the  madness  of  it  all 
and  Uve  with  one  another  In  fratei-nal 
fellowship. 

Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. September  3,  1965.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  9567.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  edu- 
cational resources  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
students  In  postsecondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF  PRI- 
VATE CALENDAR 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Pi-ivate  Calendar  scheduled  for  today  be 
transferred  until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPE.AKER  pro  t*-mpore.     This  is 
Consent  Calendar  Day.     The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


OBSER\^NG  THE  2,50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  HOPKINTON,  MASS. 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  439. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I 
simply  want  to  Inquire  if  the  rather 
lengthy  letter  and  research  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Dono- 
HUEl,  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, has  been  made  a  part  of  the  com- 
mittee record?  This  is  an  excellent  re- 
port. I  have  seen  It  personally.  All  of 
the  House  provisions  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar have  been  met,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  ac- 
complishing this  within  the  rules  we  es- 
tablish for  ourselves. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  will  advise  the 
gentleman  copies  were  mailed  to  the 
other  objectors,  and  one  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  H.ALL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  439 

Whereas  1965  marks  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
town  of  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts;   and 

Whereas  this  town  and  Its  people  have 
made  important  contributions  to  all  aspects 
of  the  life  of  this  Nation:  and 

Whereos  the  observance  of  this  anniversary 
will  be  celebrated  In  Hopkinton.  Massa- 
chusetts, on  June  25,  26,  27,  1965,  with  public 
ceremonies,  parades,  concerts,  and  other  pub- 
lic gatherings  with  widespread  participation 
of  not  only  the  townspeople  but  guests  and 
visitors  from  many  places;  and 

\\^iereas  Hopkinton  is  a  beautiful  com- 
munity, rich  in  historic  Interest,  well  known 
for  Its  patriotic  contributions,  noted  for  Its 
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many  famous  Bons  and  daughters  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  many  aeld«  of  en- 
deavor and  many  facets  of  American  civili- 
zation: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  r.nd  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Hopkinton.  Massachusetts. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  community,  and 
the  House  of  Represcntiitlves  further  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  for  the  splendid  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  Nation  by  the  citizens 
of  Hopfcinton  during  the  past  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  all  "Whereas" 
clauses. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  House  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

LIABILITY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

UNDER     THE     VETERANS'     LOAN 

PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1511' 
to  amend  tide  33  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  respect  to  liability  of  indi- 
viduals arising  out  of  certain  loans  made, 
guaranteed,  or  insured  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  ri£;ht  to  object,  I  note  in  connection 
with  this  bill  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  it,  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  deferred  to 
the  views  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Under  the  rule  established  by  the  bi- 
partisan committee  of  objectors,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  only  legislation 
on  which  there  is  a  favorable  agency 
report  is  considered  to  qualify  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


sentatlves  sei-ve  with  the  Armed  Forces? 
Is  there  anything  obligatory  about  their 
service  with  tlie  Armed  Forces?  What  is 
meant  by  this  language? 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  purpose  of  tlie  bill 
Is  to  permit  traveling  space  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  dependents  of  Red  Cross 
personnel  who  are  now  entitled  to  it  but 
who  must  wait  until  the  space  becomes 
available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the 
Government,  is  now  about  to  embark 
upon  paying  the  expenses  for  families 
or  members  of  the  Red  Cross;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  members  of  the 
Red  Cross  who  are  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  with  in  this 
legislation  only  go  when  they  are  re- 
quested to  go  somewhere  by  the  military, 
wherever  that  may  be.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law,  their  travel  may  be  provided  but 
it  is  on  a  space  available  basis.  This 
would  give  them  a  priority  for  obtaining 
space  when  they  are  requested  by  the 
military  to  go. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says 
when  they  are  requested  to  go  by  the 
militaiT.  Is  there  anything  obligatory 
on  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
go  anywhere  on  the  orders  of  the 
military? 

Mr.  FISHER.  There  is  nothing 
obligatory. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
Is  there  anything  obligatory  upon  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  in  my  opinion  on 
the  basis  of  experience  in  World  War  I. 
does  an  equal  if  not  a  better  job  than 
the  Red  Cross  in  many  respects,  with  re- 
spect to  services  provided  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  see  nothing  here  to 
include  the  Salvation  Army.  Did  you 
give  any  consideration  to  the  Salvation 
Army? 

Mr.  FISHER.     I  think  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  TRANSPORTATION  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  FA\nLIES  OF  AMER- 
ICAN      NATION.AL       RED       CROSS 

PERSON"NEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  iHR.  8848) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  transportation  for  the  im- 
medirite  families  of  personnel  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  serving 
with  the  Aimed  Forces. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "to 
provide  transportation  for  the  immediate 
families  of  personnel  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  serving  with  the  Armed 
Forces."    In  what  way  do  these  repre- 


ELIMINATION  OF  REIMBURSEMENT 
PROCEDURES   REQUIRED   AMONG 
THE   ARMED   FORCES  FOR  INPA- 
TIENT MEDICAL  OR  DENTAL  CARE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  10234) 
to  amend  section  1085  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  reimburse- 
ment   procedure    required    among    the 
medical  facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military 
departments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  1  simply  want  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  Fisher  I  if  in  his  opinion  this  could 
in  any  manner  or  wise  be  interpreted 
as  the  first  step  of  taking  over  military 
medical  care  in  Government  civilian 
hospitals  by  the  now  passed  law  for  ci- 


vilian medicare?  In  other  words,  the 
treatment  of  military  dependents  and,' 
or  even  of  the  military  and  the  retirees 
in  HEW  hospitals? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  it  is  my  opinion  and 
the  opinion  of  counsel  for  the  committee 
who  studied  this,  and  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  inquii"y  that  was  previously 
made,  that  it  cannot  have  that  effect  at 
all  and  it  is  not  designed  to  have  that 
effect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
gentleman's  reply  in  writing  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  counsel  of  the 
Defense  Department,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  is  the  situation,  and 
the  legislative  record  having  been  made. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10234 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1085  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"S  1089.  Medical  and  dental  care  from  an- 
other executive  department:  reim- 
bursement 
"If  a  member  or  former  member  of  an 
armed  force  under  the  jtzrlsdlctlon  of  a  mili- 
tary department,  or  his  dependent  receives 
Inpatient  medical  or  dental  care  in  a  facility 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
He.ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  if  a  mem- 
ber or  former  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  nUlltary  de- 
partment, or  his  dependent,  receives  inpatient 
medical  or  dental  care  in  a  facility  of  an 
armed  force  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  mili- 
tary department,  the  appropriation  for  main- 
taining and  operating  the  facility  furnishing 
that  care  shall  be  reimbursed  at  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  reflect 
the  average  cost  of  providing  such  care." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  65  of  title 
10.  tJnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  Item: 
"1085.  Medical  and  dental  care  from  another 
uniformed  service:  reimbursement." 
and  inserting  the  following  Item  in  place 
thereof: 

"1085.  Medical  and  dental  care  from  another 
executive  department:  reimburse- 
ment." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  OF  PARIS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  9877) 

to  amend  the  act  of  Januai-y  30,  1913.  as 

amended,  to  remove  certain  restrictions 

on  the  American  Ho.spital  of  Pari:-;. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bUl? 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
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someone  why  there  is  any  limitation  at  all 
on  this  hospital  in  Paris? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  act  was  passed 
many  years  ago  with  a  limitation  of  $2 
iniliion.  We  increased  the  amount  of  its 
capital  to  $8  million.  I  think,  in  1929. 
Now  we  are  asking  to  increase  it  beyond 
that.  There  are  no  Government  moneys 
involved  here.  It  Is  privately  endowed. 
It  probably  might  well  have  been  origi- 
nally arranged  that  thei-e  would  be  no 
limitation.  I  cannot  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  as  to  why  there  was  origi- 
nally a  limitation.  But  that  is  the  con- 
dition we  find  this  in  and  we  are  asking 
now  because  of  the  increased  expendi- 
tures and  patients  that  the  amount  of 
the  capital  be  increased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  curious  to  know 
why  there  has  ever  been  any  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
.ipent  upon  this  hospital, 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  cannot  give  the  rea- 
son.   That  was  passed  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  call  the  attention  of 
thf  gentleman  to  the  language  which  ap- 
rons on  page  1  of  the  report,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  remove  a 
limitation  on  the  total  value  of  property 
which  the  American  Hospital  of  Paris  may 
own. 

But  a  limitation  of  $8  milUon  is  placed 
in  the  bill.  I  do  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  on  page  1  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bill  which  provides  a  definite 
limitation.  Perhaps  someone  made  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Possibly  that  might  be 
correct.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9877 
Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Scpresentatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
a  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  American  Hospital  of  Paris",  os  amended, 
approved  January  30,  1913  (37  Stat.  654).  Is 
further  amended  by  strlfelng  out:  ":  Pro- 
i'ldcd.  That  the  total  value  of  the  property 
owned  at  any  one  time  by  the  said  corpora- 
tion shall  not  exceed  88.000.000". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  MARKETING 
AGREEMENT  ACT  OF  1937 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10206) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
tlip  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
in?  that  there  will  be  an  amendment  to 
take  out  of  the  bill  the  onion  marketing 
order.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  cer- 
iamly  would  not  wish  to  have  the  bill 
passed  over. 

Mr.  DE  L.*  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
)^ill  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  In  fact,  the  bill 
contains  other  matters.  There  were 
about  six  bills  combined  and  the  onion 
matter  was  inserted  into  this  btU.  I  have 
an  amendment  prepared  and  have  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  out  that  part. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  should  like  to  interrogate  the 
gentleman. 

Am  I  correct  in  what  I  understand  the 
bill,  if  passed,  would  do?  Would  it  not 
make  eligible  for  marketing  agreements 
the  following  products:  cherries,  carrots, 
citrus  fruits — not  onions — Tokay  grapes, 
fresh  pears,  dates,  plums,  nectarines,  cel- 
ery, sweet  corns,  limes,  and  avocados? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  No.  They  already 
have  marketing  agreements  for  those 
items.  The  bill  would  only  allow  them 
to  advertise  and  assess  the  members  of 
the  industry  through  a  vote  and  an 
agreement.  It  would  let  them  advertise 
their  products.  That  is  all  the  bill  would 
do.  It  would  not  create  any  new  market- 
ing order  or  marketing  agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  provision  for  adver- 
tising. Do  I  correctly  undei-stand  that 
as  a  result  of  the  provision  for  advertis- 
ing that  the  industry  will  pay  the  cost? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  industry  will  assess  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  has  said  that  they  will  assess 
themselves  as  growers.  Would  the  as- 
sessment be  in  the  nature  of  tax  on  those 
commodities  or  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
the  end  that  the  ultimate  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  upward  of  a  4-  to  5- 
percent  tax  on  those  items? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  No.  it  will  not 
work  out  in  that  way.  This  is  a  very 
small  or  minimum  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  growers  and  producers  themselves. 
Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that  all  of 
the  associations  referred  to  relative  to 
each  one  of  the  items  which  it  is  desired 
to  have  included  have  asked  that  tills 
action  be  taken.  They  are  unanimous 
in  requesting  that  this  be  done. 

Also  this  does  not  apply  to  all  the  items 
that  have  been  mentioned.  Some  al- 
ready have  them.  Of  necessity,  the 
items  included  citrus,  carrots,  and  all 
the  other  products  named,  including 
Tokay  grapes,  cherries,  and  pears.  I 
think  Mrs.  May  was  interested  in  pears. 
As  far  as  advertising  is  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  great  overall  increase  in  the 
cost  of  advertising  that  would  raise  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  It  is  only  a  small  amount  that  the 
producers  themselves  would  allow  them- 
.selves  to  take  off  in  order  that  they  might 
advertise  their  particular  product.  That 
is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  With 
the  understanding  that  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  will  not  be  gassed  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  and  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  product.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   10206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congre.is  assembled.  That  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  3933.  as  amended, 
and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

I  a)  Section  2(3)  Is  amended  by  Ini^ertlng 
"such  container  and  pack  requirements  pro- 
vided In  section  8(c)(6)(H)",  immediately 
after  "establish  and  maintain". 

(b)  Section  8c(2)(A)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  onions"  Immediately  after  "(not 
including  vegetables  other  than  asparagus"). 

(c)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  8c(6) 
(I)  is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  carrots,  citrus 
fruits,  onions.  Tokay  grapes,  fresh  pears, 
dates,  plums,  nectarines,  celery,  sweet  corn, 
Hmes.  or  avocados"  Immediately  after  "ap- 
plicable to  cherries". 

AMENDMENT    OrFEBED    BT    MR.    DE    Ul    GARZA 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Gabza: 
On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  10.  strike  out  all 
of  subsection  ( b ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  for  sponsoring  the 
needed  legislation  and  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Matsunaga]  for  his 
work  as  subcommittee  chairman  in 
bringing  it  before  the  House.  The  Tokay 
growers  in  my  district  in  California  de- 
sire to  have  this  change  in  their  market- 
ing order  to  isermit  them  to  advertise. 
It  is  permissive  only  for  them  to  do  if 
they  desire.  It  will  facUiute  their 
marketing  procedures  and  should  result 
in  beneficial  results  to  both  growers  and 
consumers. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.Mder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RENTAL  OF  FOREST  SERVICE  EM- 
PLOYEES PROPERTY 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1689)  to 
amend  paragraph  '  a  >  of  the  act  cf  March 
4.  1913.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  1931  (16U.S,C.502). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1689 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiues  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (a)  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913.  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  January  31.  1931  (16 
U.S.C.  502),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  To  hire  or  rent  property  from  employ- 
ees of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  use  of  that 
Service,  whenever  the  public  interest  will  be 
promoted  thereby:  Provided.  That  the  aggre- 
gate amount  to  be  paid  permanent  employees 
under  authorization  of  this  subsection,  ex- 
clusive   of    obligations    occasioned    by    flre 
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emergencies,  shall  not  exceed  »20,000  In  any 
one  year." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

on  page  1.  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  out 
the  colon  and  the  prortso  through  page  2. 
line  2.  and  Insert;  "As  soon  as  practicable 
alter  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  statement  of  rentals  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  subsection  during 
the  fiscal  year." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
aereed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  en  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows; 

S  J.  RES.  89 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  nnd  House  o/  Kep- 
resentatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That.  efTcctivc  June  1, 
1965.  the  lost  sentence  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  me- 
morial to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune '.  approved 
June  1,  1960  (74  Stat.  154),  Is  ametided  by 
striking  out  "within  five  years"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof   'within  seven  years". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ACQUISITION     OF     LANDS     WITHIN 

THE    UINTA    NATIONAL    FOREST, 

UTAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1764)  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Uinta  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah,  by 
the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture. 

M'-  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  Interrogate  one 
of  the  chief  sponsors  of  this  bill.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  e.Kplanation  of  the 

bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESERVATION     OF     RETIREMENT 

AND    INSUR.'UNCE    BENEFITS    FOR 

HOLDERS      OF      CONGRESSIONAL 

STAFF  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10553 1 
to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  the  F?deral  Employ- 
ees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1959  for  congressional  em- 
ployees receiving  certain  congressional 
staff  fellowships. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
we  should  have  an  explanation  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E:<TENDING  FOR  2  YEARS  THE  EX- 
ISTING    AUTHORITY      FOR      THE 
ERECTION   IN   THE   DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA    OF    A    MEMORIAL    TO 
MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE 
The  Clerk  called  the  .Joint  Resolution 
(S.J.  Pvcs.  89 1  extending  for  2  years  the 
existing  authority  for  the  erection  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  to 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 


PROVroiNG  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE 
KLAMATH  AND  MODOC  TRIBES 
AND  YAHOOSKIN  BAND  OF  SNAKE 
INDIANS.  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  664)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  of  the  Klamath  and  Modoc 
Tribes  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Member  who  could  not  be 
present  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ASSESSING  OP 
INDIAN  TRUST  AND  RESTRICTED 
LANDS    WITHIN    THE    LUM\U    IN- 
DIAN   DIKING    PROJECT    ON    THE 
LUTvDkU  INDI.AN  RESERVATION  IN 
THE      STATE     OF      WASHINGTON. 
THROUGH  A  DRAINAGE  AND  DIK- 
ING   DISTRICT    FORMED    UNDER 
THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill   iH.R.  3715) 
to  provide  for  the  assessing  of  Indian 
trust   and   restricted   lands   within   the 
Lummi   Indian  diking   project   on   the 
Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  through  a  drainage  and 
diking  district  formed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 

OF     FI.TNTDS     APPROPRIATED     TO 

PAY   A   JUDGMENT   IN    FAVOR   OF 

THE  OM.\HA  TRIBE  OF  NEBRASKA. 

.AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  IH.R.  8917> 

to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 

appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 

of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  and  for 

other  purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HS..  8917 
Be  it  enacted  bs(  "•«  Senate  ond  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  add  to  the  roll 
of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 14.  1961  (75  Stat.  608).  the  names  of  al! 
children  living  on  the  date  of  this  ."let  who 
were  born  after  September  14.  1961.  and  who 
possess  aboriginal  Omaha  blood  of  the  de- 
gree of  one-fourth  or  more:  Provided.  That 
no  child  who  is  enrolled  with  any  other  tribe 
of  Indians  shall  be  added  to  the  roll  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  tr,e 
Act  of  September  14,  1961,  with  the  addltlonj 
authorized  by  section  1  of  this  Act.  shai: 
constitute  the  membership  roll  of  the  Omaha 
Tribe  of  Nebraska  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act 
and  children  who  are  born  after  the  date  o: 
this  Act  may  be  enrolled  If  they  meet  the 
requirements  of  article  II.  section  1(b)  of 
the  tribal  constitution,  or  any  amendment 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Prom  the  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Omaha  Tribe  that  were  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  June  9.  1964.  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment obtained  by  the  tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  138.  after  de- 
duction of  attorney  fees,  litigation  expenses, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  dis- 
tribute individual  shares,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  make  a  per  capita  distribu- 
tion of  no  more  than  »270  to  each  person 
living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  whose  name 
appears  on  the  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  1  of  this  Act.  The 
balance  of  such  funds  and  the  Interest  there- 
on, may  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any 
purpose  that  la  authorized  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
The  amount  of  »150.000  of  said  funds  and 
any  Interest  thereon  shall  not  be  distributed, 
advanced,  or  expended  untu  said  $150,000 
and  any  Interest  thereon  becomes  available 
for  disbursement  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  flnal  Judgment  dated  AprU  14.  1964,  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  docket 
numbered  138. 

Sec.  4.  Suras  payable  to  enroUees  or  to 
their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, determines  will  adequotely  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  such  persons.  Propor- 
tional shares  of  heirs  or  legatees  amounting 
to  $5  or  less  shall  not  be  disulbutcd  and 
such  amounts  shall  escheat  to  the  Omaha 
Tribe  of  Nebraska 

SEC.  5.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  from  the  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  9.  1964,  tii 
pay  a  judgment  obtained  by  the  tribe  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 138,  after  deduction  of  attorney  fees, 
litigation  expenses,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  required  to  distribute  Individual  shares, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  a 
per  capita  distribution  of  no  more  than  $270 
to   each   person   living  on  the  date  of  thi* 
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Act  whose  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  the 
tribe  prepared  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
ACX  of  September  14,  1981  (75  Stat.  508) ,  and 
M  tach  child  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act 
»ho  was  born  after  September  14.  1961.  and 
wlio  pcLSsesses  aboriginal  Omaha  blood  of  the 
de^ee  of  one  fourth  or  more  except  for  any 
6ach  child  who  Is  enrolled  with  any  other 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  b.-ilance  of  such  funds 
and  the  Interest  thereon,  may  be  advanced 
or  expended  for  any  purpose  that  Is  author- 
ized by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of 
SI  50.000  of  said  funds  and  any  Interest  there- 
on shall  not  be  distributed,  advanced  or  ex- 
pended until  said  tlSO.OOO  and  any  Interest 
there-jn  becomes  available  for  disbursement 
pursuant  to  the  term.?  of  the  flnal  Judgment 
dited  April  14.  1964.  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  docket  numbered  138." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


earlier  judgment  fund  was  distributed. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difference,  it 
is  strongly  recommended  that  the  tribal 
constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  Insure 
that  one-quarter  bloods  can  participate 
in  the  tribal  development  programs  that 
will  stem  from  the  judgment  funds  after 
the  S270  per  capita  pajTnents  have  been 
deducted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unaware  of  any 
controversy  over  H.R.  8917.  I  favor  its 
enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


to. 

■Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  expla- 
nation of  H.R.  8917.  may  I  state  that 
this  is  another  piece  of  legislation  to 
distribute  judgment  funds  to  an  Indian 
tnbe  The  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska 
was  awarded  S1^4  million  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  its  suit  against 
the  United  States.  Under  the  treaties 
of  1825  and  1827.  the  Indians  ceded 
portions  of  their  land  holdings  in  Iowa 
and  Missouri  to  the  United  States.  In 
1952  attorneys  for  the  tribe  filed  a  case 
in  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  claim- 
ing that  inadequate  compensation  had 
been  made  by  the  Government  in  pav- 
ment  for  the  land.  In  1963  the  Com- 
mi.s.sion  rendered  a  decision  favorable  to 
the  Omahas  and  recommended  payment 
amounting  to  $1,750,000.  On  June  9, 
1964  funds  were  appropriated  to  pay  the 
judement  and  the  funds  are  now  in  the 
Treasury  accumulating  interest  at  4  per- 
cent per  annum. 

Our  bill  provides  that  after  payment 
of  necessary  attorney  and  litigation  ex- 
penses the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  a  per  capita  distribution  of  not 
more  than  $270  to  each  Omaha  Indian 
aho.se  name  appears  on  the  tribal  roll 
prepared  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 14.  1961.  when  an  earUer  settlement 
was  made  to  the  same  tnbe.  and  also  to 
each  living  child  born  after  September 
14.  1961,  who  possesses  Omaha  blood  in 
the  amount  of  one-quarter  or  more  un- 
less the  child  is  enrolled  with  another 
tribe.  The  remainder  of  the  judgment 
plus  accrued  interest  may  be  expended 
for  purposes  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Because  of  a  possible  conflicting  claim, 
8150.000  of  the  principal  amount  is  to  be 
withheld  pending  settlement  of  a  docket 
'he  Yankton  Sioux  has  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

Sections  2.  3.  4,  and  5  of  the  bill  are 
the  usual  provisions  placed  in  judgment 
bills. 

HR.  8917  was  amended  in  the  com- 
mittee in  order  to  clarify  a  blood  quan- 
tum difference  between  the  tribal  con- 
stitution and  the  rules  under  which  an 


DISBURSEMENTS    TO    THE    ARMED 

FORCES    OP    FRIENDLY    FOREIGN 

NATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5665) 
to  authorize  disbursing  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds  to  mem- 
bers of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly  for- 
eign nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  1  should  like  to  know  what 
is  the  present  definition  of  "a  friendly 
foreign  nation"  and  just  what  foreign 
countries  would  come  within  this  defini- 
tion? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HS..  7888 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentalives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  a 
certain  design  patent  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  of  dat«  February  27. 
1940.  being  patent  numbered  D-119,187. 
which  is  the  Insignia  of  the  Massachusett* 
Department  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Incorporated,  Is  hereby  renewed  and  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  of  14  year* 
from  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl« 
act,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  per- 
taining to  the  same,  being  generally  known 
as  the  Insignia  of  the  M-issachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  American  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Incorporated: 
<b)  no  person  who  h;is  manufactured  the 
design  of  such  patent  between  February  27. 
1954,  and  the  date  of  the  enactment  of"  this 
act  shall  be  held  liable  for  Infringement  of 
such  patent  by  reason  of  the  continued  man- 
ufacture and  sale  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  I.  Une  6.  after  "United"  Insert 
"American  Veterans  of  the  United". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thiL-d 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSENTING    TO    ENTRY    OP    CON- 
NECTICUT.   RHODE    ISLAND.    AND 
VERMONT    INTO    BUS    TAXATION 
PRORATION  COMPACT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10369) 
to  give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont  to  enter  into  a  compact  pro- 
viding for  bus  taxation  proration  and 
reciprocity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R  10389 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent 
of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the  SUtes  of 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  to 
enter  Into  a  compact  providing  for  bus  tax- 
ation proration  and  reciprocity  substantially 
in  the  form  of  the  compact  set  forth  In  title 
11.  section  201.  of  Pvbllc  Law  89-11,  approved 
April  14.  1965  (79  Stat.  60). 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly,  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wsis  laid  on  the  table. 


PROHrSITING  COMMERCIAL  MIS- 
USE OF  THE  INTERSTATE  ROUTE 
MARKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  iH.R.  9867) 
to  provide  penalties  for  the  use  of  the 
interstate  route  marker  for  commercial 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservtag 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  inter- 
rogate the  sponsor  of  the  bill 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  subcommittee  chairman  are 
both  here.  I  am  familiar  bv  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  fact  that  the  marking 
of  our  Interstate  System  hiphways  is  not 
a  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but  is 
a  function  of  a  committee  established  for 
this  purpose  which  U  seated  In  Detroit, 
Mich.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  know  that.  However.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  this  is  at  the  request  of 
this  committee  for  the  marking  of  the 
Federal  Interstate  System  highways, 
or  with  their  knowledge,  or  if  there  is  any 


Mr.  Sr>eaker,  will  the 


EXTENTIING  DESIGN  PATENT  OF  IN- 
SIGNIA OP  MASSACHUSETTS  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  LTNITED 
AMERICAN  VETER.«iNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  .AMERICA,  INC. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  7888) 

providing   for  the  extension  of  patent 

numbered  D-U9,187. 


report  thereon? 

Mr.   CELLER 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  the  request 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
those  under  him  who  have  control  of  the 
Interstate  System.  It  would  appear  that 
a  number  of  firms  have  put  advertising 
on  these  highways  markers.  It  makes 
in  a  certain  sense  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  coconspirator  in  this  deception. 
For  that  reason  we  feel  commercial  firms 
using  these  markers  lor  their  own  busi- 
ness purposes  are  doing  a  mischief  and 
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they  should  be  precluded  from  doing 
this,  and  sanctions  should  be  invoked 
if  they  do  so.  I  caniio*  answer  directly 
the  gentleman's  question  e.xcept  tiiat  we 
had  a  very  comprehensive  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  particularly  those  under  him  hav- 
ing control  of  the  Interstate  System 
highways. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
anything  to  add,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  this  nonpartisan  or  nonbureau 
committee  that  has  to  do  not  only  with 
routing  but  with  the  marking  of  all  the 
Interstate  and  intrastate  highways. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  join  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Celler],  This  bill  was  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  assume  that  the  organizations  to  which 
he  refers  necessarily  have  joined  in  the 
request.  I  do  not  or  cannot  overstate 
the  matter  by  saying  that  I  know  It,  but 
I  assume  it  must  necessarily  be  so. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
the  bin  as  presented,  and  I  certairUy 
think  I  understand  the  point  that  we 
do  not  want  to  create  mischief  by  emu- 
lation of  or  attachments,  as  far  as  adver- 
tising is  concerned  or  doing  anything 
wh'ch  would  oh.ctruct  the  vision  on  these 
Interstate  System  highways.  However, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  often- 
times this  committee  in  Detroit  is  not 
in  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  or  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  far  as  certain  routings,  maps,  mark- 
ings, and  things  of  that  type,  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  it  serves  a  very  useful 
purpose  to  have  this  nonpartisan  or  non- 
bureau  agency,  concerned  in  such  mat- 
ters insofar  as  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
traveling  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  please  answer  this  question? 
In  my  State  there  are  a  number  of  tourist 
attractions  that  are  nationally  known 
and  have  national  reputations  such  as 
Cypress  Gardens.  I  have  seen  Interstate 
System  signs  pointing  to  Cypress  Gar- 
dens, although  this  is  a  privately  owned 
concern.  Would  this  legislation  outlaw 
that  type  of  sign? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  would  not.  The  bill  is  clear.  It 
says  specifically  that  whoever  would  erect 
or  display  any  sign  which  is  an  imitation 
of  the  route  marker  in  a  manner  reason- 
ably calculated  to  convey  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  false  impression 
that  the  sign  denotes  that  a  Government 
agency  is  sponsoring  the  project  will  be 
subject  to  this. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation  and 
I  withdraw  my  re.servation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill?  " 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  9867 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter  33 
of  title  18  of  the  tJnlted  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"i  713.  Interstate  route  marker 

"Whoever  erects  or  displays  any  sign,  em- 
blem, or  Insignia  which  Is  or  contains  a 
colorable  Imitation  of  the  route  marker  of 
tile  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways.  In  a  manner  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  convey,  and  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying, the  false  Impression  that  the  sign, 
emblem,  or  Insignia  denotes  a  department, 
agency,  bureau,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
tJnlted  States,  shall  bo  fined  not  more  than 
$230  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both.  The  section  sliall  not  make  un- 
lawful the  use  of  any  such  sign,  emblem,  or 
Insignia  which  was  lawful  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

After  line  S.  page  2.  add  the  following  new 

section; 

"Sec.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  33 
of    title    18    of    the    United"  SUtcs   Code    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 
"713.  Interstate  route  marker." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLES  10  AND  37, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  9778) 
to  amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  codify  recent  military  law.  and 
to  improve  the  code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9778 

Be  it  enacted  b;/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
173 Id  of  title  10.  United  .States  Code,  la 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  837  ot  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences;  "Except  for 
members  covered  by  subsection  (b).  a  mem- 
ber of  a  reserve  component  or  u  member  of 
the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  without  com- 
ponent who  is  released  from  active  duty  in- 
voluntarily, or  because  he  was  not  accepted 
for  tin  additional  tour  of  active  duty  for 
which  be  volunteered  after  he  had  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  active  duty,  and  who  has 
completed,  immediately  before  his  release, 
at  least  Hve  years  of  continuous  active  duty, 
is  entitled  to  a  readjustment  payment  com- 
puted by  multiplying  his  year  ot  active  serv- 
ice (Other  than  In  time  of  war  or  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congrese  after  June 
28,  19621.  but  not  more  than  eighteen,  by 
two  months*  basic  pay  of  the  grade  In  which 
lie  Is  serving  at  the  time  of  his  release. 
However,  a  mcmtier  who  Is  released  from 
active  duty  because  his  performance  of  duty 
11.1&  fallen  below  stand.irds  prescribed  by  the 
.Secretary  concerned,  or  because  his  retention 
on  active  duty  Is  not  clearly  consistent  with 
the  Interests  of  national  security.  Is  entitled 
to  a  readjustment  payment  computed  on  the 
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b.xBis  of  one-half  of  one  month's  basic  pay  of 
the  grade  In  which  the  member  Is  serving  a', 
the  time  of  his  release  from  active  duty,  a 
person  covered  by  this  subsection  may  not 
be  paid  more  than  two  years'  basic  pay  of  the 
grade  In  which  he  Is  serving  at  the  time  a! 
his  release  or  $15,000,  whichever  amount  it 
the  lesser.": 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  by  striking  out  "severance"  and  Inserting 
in  place  thereof  "readjustment"; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows;  "(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  a  member  who — 

"(1)  Is  released  from  active  duty  at  hU 
request; 

"(2)  is  released  from  active  duty  for  train- 
ing; 

"(31  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  bj 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  by  the  Secre- 
tory of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  Co;..s; 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy.  Is  released  from  active  duty  be- 
cause of  moral  or  professional  dereliction; 

"(4)  upon  release  from  active  duty.  Is  im- 
mediately eligible  for  retired  pay  or  retniner 
pay  based  entirely  on  his  military  service; 

"(5)  upon  release  from  active  duty,  is  im- 
mediately eligible  for  severance  pay  (othej 
than  under  section  680  ot  this  title)  based 
on  his  military  service  and  who  elects  to  re- 
ceive that  severance  pay:  or 

"(6)  upon  release  from  active  duty  is  Im- 
mediately eligible  for  disability  compensa- 
tion under  a  law  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  who  elects  to  re- 
ceive that  compensation. 
However  a  member  covered  by  clause  (6)  maj 
receive  a  readjustment  payment  under  thlj 
section  and  disability  compensation  If  as 
amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  read- 
justment p.iyment  Is  deducted  from  the  dis- 
ability compensation.  This  subsection  doei 
not  prevent  a  member  who  elects  to  receive 
a  readjustment  payment  under  this  sectloc 
from  becoming  entitled  to  disability  com- 
pensation based  on  his  service  performed 
after  he  makes  that  election.";  and 

(41  by  strkmg  out  subsection  (e).  and  bt 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  If  a  member  who  received  a  readju5t- 
ment  payment  under  this  section  :ifter 
June  28.  1962,  qualifies  for  retired  pay  unde: 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  title  14  tlia; 
authorizes  his  retirement  upon  compknirj;; 
of  twenty  years  of  active  service,  an  anious: 
equiil  to  75  per  centum  of  that  paymt-n; 
without  interest,  shall  be  deducted  inimr- 
dlately  from  his  retired  pay." 

SEC.  3.  Section  147a(a)(4)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  United  States  Code'  In  two  places. 

SEC.  4.  Section  2031  idi  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "retired"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  cUuse  (1)  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  "Retired",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "notwithst.TJidlng"  at 
the  beginning  of  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "Notwithstanding". 

Sec.  S.  Section  2109(b)(3)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  insertlns 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Section  2110(a)(1)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strlklnf 
out  "education''  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "educational". 

Sec.  7.  I  a)  Chapter  163  of  title  10.  Unitec 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  2736,  relating  to  property  loss,  or 
personal  Injury  or  death,  incident  to  the  u.« 
of  property  of  the  United  States  and  net 
cognizable  under  other  law,  as  section 
"2737". 

(b)  Chapter  163  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  further  amended  by  redeslgnr.tto? 
Item  2738  of  the  analysis,  relating  to  propertT 
loss,  or  personal  Injury  or  death,  Inrlder.: 
to  the  use  of  property  of  the  United  .States 
and  not  cognizable  under  other  law.  as  item 
"2737". 
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Sec  8.  Section  3012(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amendec*  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  The  Secretory  Is  responsible  for  and 
has  the  authority  necessary  to  conduct  all 
nllalrs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  In- 
cluding— 

"(It  functions  necessary  or  appropriate 
lor  the  trolnlng.  operations,  administration, 
logistical  support  and  maintenance,  welfare, 
preparedness,  and  effectiveness  of  the  Army, 
Including  research  and  development; 

"(2)  direction  of  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  buildings,  structures, 
and  utilities  for  the  Army; 

"1 3)  acquisition  of  all  real  estate  and  the 
itsiK  ot  licenses  In  connection  with  Gov- 
ernnieal  reservations; 

"(4)  operation  of  water,  gas.  electric,  and 
sewer  utilities:  and 

•  1 5)  such  other  activities  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Delense  as  authorized  by  law. 
He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  relating 
to  .\rmy  affairs,  and  conduct  the  business 
c!  the  Department  In  such  manner,  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  is  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  operation 
and  efficiency  of  the  Department.  After  nrst 
informing  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  such  recommendations  to 
Congress  relating  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  he  may  consider  appropriate." 

.=Er  9.  .Section  3036(a)  of  title  10.  United 
St.itcs  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(0  1  There  are  In  the  Army  the  following 
officers ; 

(li   Chief  of  Engineers 

"(21   Surgeon  Gcnerol. 

"(3)  Judge  Advocate  General. 

"(41   Chief  of  Chaplains." 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  3038  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  305  of  title  10. 
tJnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Item; 

"3038.  Chief  of  Engineers:  additional 
duties." 

Sec.  11.  Section  3533  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'upon  the  rccommcndutiou  of  the  Chief  of 
Enijinecrs.  and". 

Sec  12.  Section  4508  ot  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Chief  of  Ordnance"  wherever  It  appears  and 
Insertini?  In  place  thereof  "Secretary". 

•Sec  13  Section  45B5(ni  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Quartermaster  General"  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "Secretary". 

Sec.  14.  Section  4712(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
court-martial  Jurisdiction  of  the  Army  or 
the  Air  Force"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"military  law". 

Sec.  15.  Section  4834  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
designation  "(a)"  and  subsection  (b). 

Sec  16.  Section  5036(a)  of  title  10.  United 
State.'!  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air" 
and  "and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Air". 

Sec  17.  Chapter  513  of  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
pay,"  In  Item  5149  of  the  analysis  and  In 
tJie  catdhllne  for  .-ectlon  6149. 

Sec  18.  Section  9343  of  title  10.  United 
Suites  Code.  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
■faculty"  In  the  flrst  sentGiice  and  Inserting 
in  place  thereof  "Academv  Board". 

Skc  19.  Section  9346  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
loi»1n«;  new  subsection; 

idi  To  be  admitted  to  the  Acodemy.  an 
apprilntce  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an 
^■'•:h  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Forco,  If  a  candidate  for  admission  refuses 
'1  take  and  EUbscrlbe  to  the  prescribed  oath. 
6!j  .appointment  Is  terminated." 

Sec.  20.  Section  97ia(a)  of  title  10.  United 
,atat««  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 


court-martial  Jurisdiction  of  the  Air  Force 
or  the  Army"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"mUltary  law". 
Szc.   21.  Section   209   of   title   37.    UiUted 
States  Cod».  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ".  United  States  Code," 
by  striking  out  "twenty  "  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "20".  and  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 6(d)  (1 1  of  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  456(d)(1))"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "section  456(d)(1)  of  title  50.  ap- 
pendix". In  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  United  States  Code." 
In  subsection  (c). 

Sec.  22.  Setrtlon  302(b)(3)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  23.  Section  403(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section  or  by  another  law.  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  Is  entrtled  to  basic 
pay  Is  entitled  to  a  brislc  allowance  for  quar- 
ters at  the  following  monthly  rates  accord- 
ing to  the  pay  grade  In  which  he  Is  assigned 
or  distributed  for  basic  pay  purposes; 


'Tny  sraile 

V  llhout 

dependents 

with 
dependents 

O-IO 

ISO.  20 
1I10.20 
160.20 
140.10 
iao.20 
120.00 
10.1  00 
85.10 
1>5.20 
120.00 
105,00 
M.  10 
S5.20 
SA.IO 
M.20 
75.00 
70.20 
70.20 
-0  20 
4,'>  CIO 
4iOO 
4S.0O 

4.vao 

{201  00 

0-9 

201  00 

0-8 

1 >-«; ' . ii!Tii;iii!iriirr'iriiir 

201,00 

0-5 „. 

1.17.  .10 

0-< 

14I>.  Oi 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1..  

IX)  0.1 
120.  on 

W-4 

•w-i.„ , „„, 

K-f. 

145-  05 
130. 05 
120.  OO 
110. 10 
120.00 
120.00 
114.90 

K-S     

105  00 

K-i  (over  4  years'  service) 

E-i  (4  years'  or  less  service.. .. 

E-a 

E-2 - 

105.00 
45.00 
45.00 

E-1 -. 

A  member  In  pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  four 
years'  service).  E-3.  E-2.  or  E-1  is  considered 
at  all  times  to  be  without  dependents." 

Sec.  34.  Section  404(d)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "by  the  Chief  ot  Fi- 
nance of  the  Army"  In  clause  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section"  In  clause  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "subsection"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$12"  In  clause  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "S16": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "section"  In  clause 
(3)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "subsec- 
tion"; and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  flush  sentence: 

"Where  due  to  unusual  circumstances  of  a 
travel  assignment  the  maximum  per  diem 
allowance  would  be  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quired to  meet  the  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  trip,  reimbursement  for  such 
expenses  may  be  authorized,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned, 
on  an  actual  expense  basis,  but  not  more 
than  the  amount  specified  in  the  travel  au- 
thorlz.-itlon.  and  In  any  event  not  more  than 
$30  for  each  day  In  a  travel  status." 

Sec.  25.  Section  405  ot  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a" 
ofter  "Including"  in  the  flrst  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "the". 

Sec.  26.  Section  406  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "temporary  or  perma- 
nent change  of  station"  In  subsection  ( b )  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  "change  of  tem- 
porary or  permanent  station";  and 


(3)  by  Inserting  "Is"  before  "placed"  In 
subsection  (g)  (1). 

Sec  27.  Section  407  of  title  37,  United 
Stales  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"permanent  change  of  station"  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)(2)  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "change  of  permanent  station". 

SEC.  28.  Section  409  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"goods"  In  the  flrst  sentence  and  Inserting 
m  place  thereof  "ellects". 

Sec.  29.  Sections  415(a) .  416(b) ,  and  422(c) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "y  United  Stetes 
Code.".  / 

SEC.  30.  Section  419  or  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "716" 
wherever  that  figure  appears  and  Inserting 
In  place  thereof  "717". 

Sec  31.  Section  701  (d>  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Chief  of  Finance  (In  cases  involving  the 
Army)  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force." 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "Secretary 
concerned". 

Sec  32.  Section  801  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "two"  In  subsection 
(e)    and  Inserting  in   place  thereof  "three". 

Sec  33.  Section  1001  (bi  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
allowances"  before  "matters". 

Sec  34.  Section  1007(c)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"basic"  In  the  second  sentence. 

Sec  35.  (ai  The  Act  of  September  7.  1962, 
Public  Law  87-649  (76  Stat.  451),  Is  amended 
as  follows; 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10  (76 
Stat.  496)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(64 
Stat.  795)"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"(64  Stat^  794)". 

(2)  Section  14b.  headed  "Statutes  at 
Large"  (76  Stat.  498) ,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out.  In  the  Item  relating  to  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1950,  "1,  4,",  "794.  795.",  and  "231. 
252,". 

(3 1  Section  14d.  headed  "Sections  of  Title 
14.  United  States  Code"  (76  Stat.  502),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(7)   Section  471  (a)  and  (b)." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  Is  effective  as  of  November  1,  1962. 

Sec  36.  (a)  LawS^becommg  effective  after 
June  1.  1965.  that  are  inconsistent  with 
this  Act  shall  be  considered  as  superseding 
It  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency. 

(b)  References  made  by  other  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  to  the  laws  restated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
the   corresponding    provisions    of    this    Act. 

(c)  Actions  taken  under  the  laws  re- 
stated by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  taken  under  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  37.  The  following  laws  are  repealed 
except  with  respect  to  rights  and  duties 
that  matured,  penalties  that  were  Incurred, 
and  proceedings  that  were  begun  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act; 

(II  Section  1409  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1953  (66  Stat.  6611.  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  October 
B.   1962.   Public  Law  87-777    (76  Stat,   777 1. 

(2)  Section  1309  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1954  (67  Stat.  437),  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  October 
9,    1962,  Public  Law  87-777    (76  Stat.   777). 

(3)  The  Act  of  June  27,  1962,  Public  Law 
87-500  (76  Stat.  111). 

(4)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1962, 
Public  Law  87-509  (76  Stat.  120) . 

(5)  Section  1  of  the  .4ct  of  July  10.  1962, 
Public  Law  87-531  (76  Stat.  152) . 

(6)  The  Act  of  October  9.  1962.  Public 
Law  87-777  (76  Stat.  777)  . 

(7|  Section  6112  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ENACTMENT  OF  TITLE  5.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10104> 
to  enact  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
■'Government  Organization  and  Em- 
ployees." codifying  the  general  and  per- 
manent laws  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  its  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  note  that  this  bill  is 
some  367  pages.  In  the  interest  of 
economy  and  in  accordance  with  prec- 
edent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
waive   the  printing  of  the  bill  in  the 

RECORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SPRUCE  KNOB-SENECA  ROCKS  REC- 
REATION AREA,  W.  VA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10330) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  State  of  West 
VirginU.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINAH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  1  will 
not  have  to  object,  I  desire  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 
Tills  bill,  as  well  as  the  one  followine, 
caiTles  no  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct: 
there  is  no  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Also,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  this  bill  is  written 
In  complete  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fimd  Act.  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  inholdings  but  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  adjacent  lands 
which  might  be  used  for  these  purposes. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  in 
harmony  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  purchase  lands 
presently  outside  of  the  National  Forests 
in  order  to  Include  them  within  a  recrea- 
tional area:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  .STAGGERS.  Tha:  is  my  under- 
standing; .some  6.000  acres. 

Mr.  ASPIN.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw ray  reservation  of  objection 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  how  many  acres  are  proposed 
to  be  purchased  for  this  recreational 
area;  nor  am  I  clear  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Government,  having  developed 
this  very  sizable  tract  for  recreation, 
hunting  and  fishing,  the  people  who  use 
it  are  going  to  have  to  buy  State  fishing 
licenses  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  I  am  sure  that 
they  will.  The  Government  owns  a  great 
amount  of  this  land  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  some  60,000  acres  lying  outside 
of  the  100,000  acres  proposed.  It  is  all 
within  two  counties  in  West  Virginia. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  IMr. 
AspiNALL]  asked  whether  there  was  any 
authorization  for  appropriation.  There 
is  not.  This  is  contained  within  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  there  will  be  pur- 
chased, with  Federal  funds,  60,000  acres 
of  land? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  6.000  acres  in- 
stead of  60,000.  This  is  a  bill  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  other  body  and  sent 
over  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  is  it— 6,000  or 
60,000? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     It  is  6,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  be  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  acquisition  of  this  land? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  all  mountain 
land,  in  the  scenic  part  of  West  Virginia. 
The  highest  part  of  the  State's  Spruce 
Knob  is  some  4.860  feet.  There  is  no 
farmins  in  that  area  and  there  is  no 
salable  lumber  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question.  In  other  na- 
tional recreation  areas  are  those  who  use 
them,  and  who  come  from  other  States, 
required  to  buy  fishing  licenses? 

Mr.  STAGGIiRS.     Yes. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  t.3  me'' 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  written  in 
complete  conformity  witli  the  Land  and 
Water  Consei-vation  Fund  Act.  Anyone 
fishing  and  hunting  within  a  State  must 
purchase  a  State  license.  If  he  is  a  non- 
resident he  must  purchase  a  nonresident 
license.  Not  only  that,  as  I  understand, 
in  this  particular  area  fees  will  be 
charged — entrance  fees  or  user  fees  will 
b?  charged  for  the  use  of  the  areas  as 
they  are  developed  by  the  National  Forest 
Service.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  law,  and  as  my 
friend  wUl  remember,  that  passed  a  year 
ago,  which  legislation,  by  the  way.  has 
had  some  criticism  recently  of  its  admin- 
istration and  enforcement.  But.  may  I 
say,  that  our  latest  report  is  that  by  and 
large  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  is  working  very  well, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  in  order  to  use  an 
area  that  has  been  developed  by  the  tax- 
payers' money  of  all  the  United  States, 
those  taxpayers  who  use  it  will  be  re- 
quired not  only  to  pay  an  admissions  fee 
but  to  buy  a  fishln?  I'c^nse,  a  nonresident 
fishing  license,  in  that  State:  is  that 
right? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  to  me,  this  has  been  true  through- 
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out  the  years  as  far  as  the  public  land 
States  in  the  West  are  concerned.  In 
Colorado  big  game  and  small  game  and 
fishing  licenses  are  required  to  hunt  upon 
the  public  domain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  think  it  is  about  time  that 
we  arrived  at  some  kind  of  legislation  lo 
provide  for  a  Federal  fishing  license '^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  friend  will  per- 
mit an  answer  in  this  respect,  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  time  is  yet  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
think  It  is? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
believe  that  the  game  and  fish  opera- 
tions are  best  preserved  by  the  States 
themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  of  course,  the 
State  is  not  preserv'ing  this.  This  bur- 
den or  expense  is  falling  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  tlie  entire  country. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  game  and  fish  values 
are  preserved  by  the  States.  Tliey  are 
propagated  by  the  States  and  they  are 
conserved  by  the  States,  even  though  the 
lands  are  public  lands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  they  cannot  obtain  fish  to  stock 
a  lake,  reservoir,  or  pond  In  this  reciea- 
tional  area  from  the  Federal  hatcheries? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further.  I  am  saying  that  there  are 
not  enough  Federal  fish  hatcheries  to  do 
any  kind  of  a  Job  throughout  the  United 
States.     That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  hatcheries  had 
the  fish  they  could  be  planted  in  such  a 
water  storage  area  and  they  would  get 
them,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  woxild  get  them 
under  the  same  terms  that  they  get  the 
young  fi.sh,  the  fry.  out  of  State  hatch- 
eries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  agree  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  ASPINALL].  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
here  for  a  Federal  fishing  license  which 
would  not  only  yield  something  to  the 
States  but  would  also  yield  some  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Government  from  fistilng 
areas  that  have  been  developed  by  Fed- 
eral tax  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  would  like  lo  further  interro- 
gate the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  authoriza- 
tion of  buying  recreation  lands  under  the 
new  fund  which  we  set  up  in  1964. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  We.« 
Virginia  is  in  error  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  acquired. 

According  to  the  report;  yes.  only  6,- 
000  acres  have  newly  been  authorized 
as  being  outside  the  inland  definition, 
but  there  is  going  to  be  100.000  acres  .ind 
the  Government  only  owns  40,000.  The 
park  is  to  be  composed  of  100.000  acres 
So,  therefore,  there  will  be  60,000  acres 
purchased:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  The  total  amount  to  be  pur- 
chased is  6.000  acres. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  And, 
also,  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
land  and  water  conservation  ftind  will 
•lave  to  come  up  with  S3. 5  million;  is  that 
[lot  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
wifl  yield  further,  that  is  true,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  report  they  already  have 
authority  to  buy  the  Ijalance  of  this  land. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
«e  are  talking  about  spending  $3.5  mil- 
lion out  of  this  fund;  is  that  not 
cofrpct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
zentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield 
to  me,  by  and  large  these  will  be  Federal 
funds  or  the  State's  share  of  Federal 
funds  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is 
correct  insofar  as  the  cost  is  concerned. 
But  this  is  a  very  small  expense  when 
one  considers  it  in  relation  to  other  rec- 
reational areas  that  we  are  providing  for 
different  sections  of  the  United  States  at 
ihe  present  time. 

Today  we  have  on  the  calendar  the 
.\ssaleague  Island  Seashore  area  which 
1.S  estimated  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $20  to  S25  million. 

We  just  got  tlirough  taking  care  of  a 
recreational  area  in  the  gentleman's 
home  State,  where  the  cost  would 
amount,  of  course,  to  much  more  than 
that  before  we  get  through  with  it. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do — and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  legislation;  in 
fact  I  did  not  know  it  was  on  the  calen- 
dar until  I  studied  this  bill  last  week- 
end—what we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
these  recreational  areas  scattered 
throughout  the  Nation  so  the  people  will 
not  all  congregate  at  just  a  few  places. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  under  the  conservation  fund  the 
State  must  match  the  money.  This  bill 
says  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  go  ahead  and  buy  this  land.  Is  there 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
of  West  Virginia  setting  up  $3.5  million 
of  matching  funds? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  is  none,  be- 
cause these  moneys  are  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  State 
of  West  Virginia,  if  it  wishes,  can  operate 
it  If  It  is  a  plan  that  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  there 
l3  no  provision  in  this  particular  instance 
'or  matching  funds,  nor  Is  there  in  the 
bill  which  is  to  follow. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
:>leld  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  which 
heard  not  only  this  proposition,  but  the 
next,  relative  to  the  Mount  Rogers  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area .  The  sulx:ommit- 
tee  considered  both  of  these  proposals 
very  carefully.  We  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  testimony  that  was  presented  to 
'J5  and  the  subcommittee.  Including  the 
minority  members,  tmanimously  voted  to 
approve  both  this  and  the  next  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  PennsylvarUa. 
Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion''   TTie  rule  of  the  objectors  commit- 


tee Is  that  they  never  agree  to  an  ex- 
penditure beyond  $1  million.  If  we  pass 
this  bill  are  we  not  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Agriculture  to  dip  into  the  land 
and  consei-vation  fund  to  the  extent  of 
S3.5  million  to  buy  this  land? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  questioning  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers]  included  that  very  question. 
We  are  not  doing  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  stated.  We  are  bringing  this  in  line 
with  the  general  authorizations  we  have 
given  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act.  We  are  making  it  mandatory 
after  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  this  to 
go  before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
just  as  they  would  in  any  instance  to  get 
money  from  the  land  hnd  water  conser- 
vation fund. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  7.  be  considered  in  lieu  of  HJi. 
10330. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  7 
Be.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation use  and  enjoyment  thereof  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  establish  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  In  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  or  Agriculcure  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Secretary")    shall — 

il)  designate  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
this  Act  takes  effect  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  within  and 
adjacent  to,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest  In  West  Virginia  com- 
prised of  the  area  including  Spruce  Knob, 
Smoke  Holes,  and  Seneca  Rooks,  and  lying 
primarily  in  the  drainage  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  the  boundaries 
of  which  shall  be  those  shown  on  the  map 
entitled  "Proposed  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area",  dated 
March  1965,  which  is  on  file  and  arailable 
for  public  Inspection  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; and 

{2  I  publish  notice  of  the  designation  In  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  a  map  show- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  acquire 
by  purcahase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  by  gift,  exchange,  condemnation, 
transfer  from  any  Federal  agency,  or  other- 
wise, such  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
as  he  determines  to  be  needed  or  desirable 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  3. 
1964  (78  Stat.  897,  9031,  the  boundaries  of 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  this  Act.  shall  be  treated  as  If  they  were 
the  boundaries  of  that  forest  on  January  1, 
1965.  Lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  that  State  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  conciurence  of  such 
owner. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Federal  property  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  to  Imple- 
menting the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
lands  by  exchange  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  non-Federal  property  within  the 
recreation  area  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  After  the  Secretary  acquires  ,-in 
acreage  within  the  area  designated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  2  of  this  Act 
that  is  in  his  opinion  efficiently  admlnistrable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  he 
shall  Institute  an  accelerated  program  of 
development  of  facllilies  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation. Said  facilities  shall  be  so  devised  to 
take  advantage  of  the  topography  and  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  lands  in  relation 
to  the  growing  recreation  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  may  cooperate  with  all 
Federal  and  State  authorities  and  agencies 
that  have  programs  which  will  hasten  com- 
pletion of  the  recreation  area  and  render 
services  which  will  aid  him  in  evaluating 
and  eftectuallng  the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate Eiumner  and  winter  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Sec.  5.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agricvr.ture  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  national  forests,  in  such  manner 
as  in  his  judgment  will  best  provide  for  (II 
public  outdoor  recreation  beneflU;  (2)  con- 
servation of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment; and  (3)  such  management,  utilization, 
and  disposal  of  natural  resources  as  In  his 
judgment  will  promote,  or  is  compatible 
with,  and  does  not  significantly  Impair  the 
purposes  for  which  the  recreation  area  is 
established. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws. 
The  Secretary  may  designate  zones  where, 
and  establlsh'perlods  when,  no  hunting  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment, 
and  shall  Issue  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJI.  10330 )  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    MOUNT 

ROGERS  NATIONAL  RECREATION 

AREA  IN  VIRGINIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HB..  10366) 
to  establish  the  Mount  Rogers  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
propound  the  same  questions  which  I 
asked  before,  either  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Cooley]  or  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]. 

First,  is  there  any  direct  appropria- 
tion authority  granted  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Second,  this  bill  com- 
plies with  tlie  provisions  of  tlie  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  understand  it  does. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Did  the  gentleman 
hear  the  dialog  between  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross],  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.«ourl  I  Mr.  HAtLl.  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson  1, 
and  myself  relative  to  the  matter  of  fish- 
inK.  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  did. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  questions  that  were  asked 
and  the  answers  given  are  applicable 
likewise  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  TMr.  Jennings)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENNINGS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  R,  10.S66.  which  would 
authorize  the  establisliment  of  the  Mount 
Rogers  National  Recreation  area  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  which  I  have  sponsored  in 
the  House. 

Mount  Rogers,  at  5,729  feet  In  height, 
ond  nearby  Whitetop  Mountain,  at  5,520 
feet,  are  Virginia's  highest  mountains. 
They  are  located  in  southwest  Virginia, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent 
in  the  House.  Much  of  this  area  is  lo- 
cated within  the  Jefferson  National  For- 
est: much  remains  to  be  acquired.  This 
let-'islation  will  give  emphasis  to  the  long 
growing  effort  to  preserve  and  develop 
this  outstanding  scenic  area  for  the 
benefit  of  Americans  from  all  States.  It 
will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  designate  a  "national  recreation 
area"  and  acquire  those  lands  and  scenic 
easements  that  will  be  needed  to  bring 
the  area  fully  into  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest. 

This  proposed  recreation  area  is  with- 
in easy  driving  distance  of  more  than 
20  million  people  and  is  admirably  suited 
for  inclusion  among  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  are  are  contemplated  for  ac- 
quisition and  development  under  the 
I,and  and  Water  Conservation  Act  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  in 
previous  sessions  of  the  Congress.  The 
area  was  originally  proposed  as  one  of 
several  national  forest  "wonderlands." 
Later,  I  proposed  that  it  be  authorized 
as  a  national  recreation  area.  The  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
repotted  favorably  on  my  bill,  but  sug- 
gested amendments.  I  have  incorporated 
other  changes  suggested  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Forests,  and  the  bill  to- 
day is  H.R.  10366. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to 
this  bill.  Local  supporters  are  constant- 
ly indicating  their  support,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Vireinla  has  undertaken 
the  development  of  a  State  park  on  near- 
by Haw  Orchard  Mountain.  This  wlU 
complement  the  recreation  opportu- 
nities that  will  be  available  in  the  Jef- 


ferson National  area  we  are  proposing  In 
today's  legislation. 

If  my  colleagues  have  questions  on 
the  bill,  I  would  reconunend  a  reading 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee's  report — 
House  Report  910 — especially  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
which  the  many  outstanding  values 
of  the  region  are  fully  enumerated. 

It  is  anticipated  that  land  acquisi- 
tions will  be  accomplished  as  funds  be- 
come available  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Consei-vation  Fund  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  adopted  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  in 
support  of  the  Mount  Rogers  plan,  and 
a  recent  article  in  the  Roanoke  Times 
that  provides  an  indication  of  the  local 
and  State  interest  and  support. 

This  is  a  merited  and  needed  piece  of 
legislation.  It  will  result  in  Mount 
Rogers.  Whitetop  Moimtain,  and  the 
siu'rounding  areas  of  national  forest 
being  preserved  for  all  to  enjoy.  I  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  10366. 

The  resolution  and  article  referred  to 
follow : 
resolmon  by  the  izaak  walton  leaguz  of 

Amesica  on  the  Mount  Rocers  N.^tion.u, 

Recbeation  Area 

Whereas  those  areas  which  possess  na- 
tionally significant  outdoor  values  should  be 
preser.ed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
made  available  lor  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment; and. 

Whereas  there  Is  a  critical  need  to  estab- 
lish public  outdoor  recreation  areas  In  the 
East  within  easy  reach  of  major  population 
concentrations:  and, 

Whereas  the  national  recreation  arens  are 
established  to  provide  opportunity  for  a  wide 
range  of  public  outdoor  uses;  and. 

Whereas  the  Mount  Ptogers-Whltetop 
Mountain  high  country  or  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia possesses  scenic,  biological,  and  other 
natural  outdoor  values  which  are  of  national 
slgnirlcance;  and. 

Whereas  the  Virginia  Division  of  Parks 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  havp  developed 
a  Joint  recreation  management  plan  for  such 
region,  including  establishment  of  the  Mount 
Rogers  State  Park  and  the  Mount  Rogers 
National  Recreation  Area:  and 

Whereas  the  Stat*  of  Virginia  has  already 
established  the  Mount  Rogers  State  Park; 
and. 

Whereas  the  remainder  of  the  Mount  Rog- 
ers-Whitetop  region  Is  located  within  the 
boundaries;  of  the  Jefferson  National  Forest: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bit  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  m  conrenlion  assembled  this  19th 
day  of  June  19S5.  at  Cody.  Wyo..  That  It  re- 
spectfully urges  the  U.S.  Congress  to  estab- 
lish the  Mount  Rogers  Notional  Recreation 
Area  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service:  and  be  It  further 

Resoli-ed.  That  the  management  plan  for 
such  national  recreation  area  should  include 
provisions  to  preserve  the  general  area  bound- 
ed by  Mount  Rogers  State  Park  and  by  Routes 
600.  603.  740.  739.  and  5B  as  a  roadless  area 
free  from  mass  recreation  facilities. 

The  Land  and  WATEa  Fl-nd  May  Boost 
Mount  Rogers  Bill 

( Prom  the  Roanoke  Times,  Aug.  22.  1966 1 

Mount  Rogers  pokes  its  peak  5.719  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  highest  point  In  Virginia, 
where  the  days  are  cool  and  the  nights  are 
nippy  even  when  the  weather  Is  sticky  hot  in 
the  valleys  far  below. 

The  mountain  vibrates  with  cold  springs 
and  Its  northern  trees — Fraser  fir,  red  spruce. 


and  balsam — canopy  out  the  sun  in  many 
places  offering  cool  darkness 

But  to  enjoy  this  bit  of  Canada  lost  in 
southwest  Virginia,  you  must  hike  a  trail  to 
the  top.  Fortunately,  It  is  one  of  the  few 
mountains  In  the  East  where  you  can't  breeze 
to  the  sununit  In  your  automobile,  take  a 
quick  look,  then  buzz  on  oS  and  conquer 
new  vistas. 

This  lack  of  accessibility  and  this  nattuiil 
ruggednesa  la  so  rare  nowadays  that  some 
people  would  like  to  preserve  it  so  future 
generations  will  know  what  it's  like  to  ha\e 
distance  In  their  eyes. 

The  Jefferson  National  Forest  has  set  aside 
some  1,300  acres  of  the  mountain's  crest  as 
a  scenic  area — which  means  it  is  left  in  ii 
natural  state,  undisturbed,  where  no  trees 
are  felled  for  lumber,  where  no  powerline 
right-of-ways  scar  the  forest,  where  no  pr>  - 
Ing  radar  eyes  blink  and  whirl. 

Much  of  the  Mount  Rogers  area  below  the 
crest  Is  also  owned  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
but  It  Is  intermingled  with  private  holdings 
and  lacks  definite  boundaries. 

Representative  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Democni: 
of  Virginia  has  taken  a  special  interest  In  the 
area  and  has  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
acquire  land  at  Mount  Rogers  and  at  It* 
S.520  root  neighbor,  Whitetop  Mountain. 

The  bin  would  then  turn  the  area  Into  a 
"forest  wonderland"  which  Jennings  Siiys 
would  "provide  for  the  protection  and  coi;- 
servatlon  of  the  unu!;ual  blotlc  phenomenon 
on  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Rogers;  pre- 
serve the  historic  and  a-ssoclated  cultures  of 
the  area;  recognize  more  fully  the  outstand- 
ing and  scenic  recreational  values;  and  ex- 
pand for  public  use  a  magnificent  area  that 
Is  already  partially  under  direction  of  the 
Forest  Service." 

Jennings'  bill  was  approved  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  earlier  this  month 
and  now  must  be  voted  on  by  the  House  ai;<: 
then  clear  the  Senate. 

The  bill  has  received  the  blessing  of  Stew- 
art L.  UUall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Orvllle  L,  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Its  passage  was  also  urged  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  during  a  June 
meeting  In  Cody,  Wyo. 

The  bill  failed  to  receive  Congre.ss  approval 
In  1983  and  In  1984,  and  w.is  reintroduced 
this  year  as  H.R.  316. 

■  I  certainly  hope  it  can  be  approved  by 
Congress  this  year  I  am  working  toward 
this  goal,"  Jenni.ncs  said  recently. 

A  big  help  may  be  the  fact  that  money  for 
land  acquisition  could  now  come  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  which 
was  approved  by  Congress  last  year. 

This  fund  collects  fees  at  certain  Federal 
recreation  areas  and  earmarks  them  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  still  more 
recreation  areas 

"This  (the  Land  and  Water  Act)  was  a  most 
significant  piece  of  legislation  and  will  ope.i 
the  way  for  development  of  not  only  sur.i 
areas  as  Mount  Rogers  but  possibly  othcr«  ' 
Jennings  told  the  Times. 

The  proposed  Mount  Rogers  State  P:irk 
which  In  reality  Is  located  on  Haw  Orcli.ird 
Mountain  southeast  of  Mount  Rogers,  wcild 
serve  as  an  Interesting  base  for  campcr-t 
hikers,  and  horseback  riders  wanting  to  pene- 
trate into  the  almost  wilderness  of  Mount 
Rogers. 

The  State  park  and  the  Federal  fort-t 
wonderland  would  greatly  complement  e  i  i 
other,  backers  say. 

Ben  Bolen,  the  State  park  comml5sio:.rr 
told  Jennings:  "It  la  seldom  that  two  c!i:- 
ferent  agencies,  especially  a  Federal  ai:tl  ^ 
State,  find  themselves  working  so  harmoni- 
ously on  a  similar  project." 

But  Just  as  Je.nnings  has  had  dlfflculty 
nursing  his  bill  through  Congress,  the  s:?.te 
park  department  has  liad  its  own  problfms 
concerning  the  area. 

The  last  State  general  assembly  appropri- 
ated 8200,000   to   purchase  land  for  Mc/iiiit 
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Rogers  Park,  which  from  the  beginning  was 

an  insufficient  fund. 

The  Old  Dominion  Foundation  has  agreed 
to  donate  funds  If  communities  In  the  area 
match  the  money. 

Some  $50,000  more  Is  needed.  Therefore, 
the  five  counties  around  the  area  must  raise 
6215,000  by  a  target  dale  of  November  1.  The 
campaign  for  funds  has  been  underway  for 
some  time  with  only  about  »8.000  subscribed. 

Many  people  feel  the  communities  In  the 
:u-ea  will  come  through.  Said  Je.nnincb  re- 
cently, "In  my  statement  to  the  Forest  Sub- 
committee a  few  days  ago  I  pointed  out  the 
tremendotis  local  and  State  Interest  and  co- 
operation." This  was  a  factor,  he  added. 
■that  caused  me  to  begin  pushing  the  Fed- 
eral development  a  few  years  ago." 

Provided  that  State  and  Federal  programs 
can  be  realized,  Jennings  predicts  that  the 
Mount  Rogers-Whltetop  area  will  "become  a 
major  recreational  area  In  the  eastern 
United  States  within  the  next  few  years. 

But,  like  climbing  a  mountain  such  as 
Mount  Rogers,  realizing  such  programs  Is 
?cimg  to  take  work. 

However,  most  will  agree,  when  you  reach 
[he  top  and  the  Job  Is  done.  It  Is  work  well 
worthwhile. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R    10366 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  the  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion use  and  enjoyment  of  the  area  In  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Pogers.  the  highest  moun- 
t.im  m  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  to  the 
extent  feasible  the  conservation  of  scenic, 
scientillc,  historic,  and  other  values  of  the 
area,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish the  Mount  Rogers  National  Recrea- 
tion .4rea  in  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  In 
the  State  of  Virginia 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Secretary")  shall — 

(1)  designate  as  soon  as  practlcahlo  after 
tills  .^ct  takes  effect  the  Mount  Rogers  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  within  and  adjacent 
to.  and  as  a  part  of,  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest  in  Virginia  comprised  of  the  area  the 
boundaries  of  which  shall  be  those  shown  on 
the  map  entitled  "Proposed  Mount  Rogers 
National  Recreation  Area",  dated  1965.  which 
Is  on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Pore.%t  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture;    and 

'21  publish  notice  of  the  designation  In 
the  Federal  Register,  together  with  a  map 
showing  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  acquire  by 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
Ijy  gift,  cxchonge,  condemnation,  transfer 
from  any  Federal  agency,  or  otherwise,  such 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein,  Including 
scenic  or  other  cTscmcnts  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  recreation  area  as  he  determines 
to  he  needed  or  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  Virginia  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  that  State  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
owner. 

ibi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
If  law.  any  Federal  property  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  admlnlatratlve  Jurisdiction 
c't  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  In  Imple- 
menting the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

'C)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
unds  by  exchange  the  SecreUiry  may  ac- 
cept title  to  non-Federal  property  within 
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the  recreation  area  and  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty In  the  State  of  Virginia  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

Sec.  4.  (at  After  the  Secretary  acquires 
an  acreage  within  the  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  this  Act  that  Is  In  his 
opinion  efficiently  admlnlstrable  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  Institute 
an  accelerated  program  of  development  of  fa- 
cilities for  outdoor  recreation.  Said  facili- 
ties shall  be  so  devised  to  take  advantage 
of  the  topography  and  geographical  location 
of  the  lands  in  relation  to  the  growing  recrea- 
tion needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with  all 
Federal  and  State  authorities  and  agencies 
that  have  programs  which  will  hasten  com- 
pletion of  the  recreation  area  and  render 
services  which  will  aid  him  in  evaluating  anc 
effectuating  the  establishment  of  adequate 
summer  and  winter  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities. 

Sec.  S.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
applicable  to  national  forests.  In  such  man- 
ner as  In  his  Judgment  will  best  provide  for 
(1)  public  outdoor  recreation  benefits;  (2) 
conservation  of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment; and  1 31  such  management,  utilization, 
and  disposal  of  natural  resources  as  in  his 
judgment  will  promote,  or  is  compatible  with, 
and  does  not  significantly  Impair  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  recreation  area  Is  es- 
tablished. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  Mount  Rogers  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  State  laws.  The  Secre  • 
tary  may  designate  zones  where,  and  estab- 
lish periods  when,  no  hunting  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safely,  admin- 
istration, or  publish  use  and  enjoyment,  and 
shall  issue  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  of  the  State  of  Virginia 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LUMMI  INDIAN  DIKING  PROJECT  ON 

LUMMI      INDIAN      RESERVATION, 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  return  to  Calendar  No. 
170  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (KR.  3715) 
to  provide  for  the  assessing  of  Indian 
trust  and  restricted  lands  within  the 
Lummi  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  through  a  drainage  and 
diking  district  formed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.3715 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
dian trust  or  restricted  lands  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project  as 
established  by  the   Act  of   March   18,    1926 


(44  Stat.  211),  may  be  Included  In,  and  may 
be  assessed  for  operation  and  maUitcnance, 
betterment,  and  construction  by,  any  diking 
and  drainage  district  that  may  be  formed 
under  the  diking  and  drainage'  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington:  Prondcd,  That  such  In- 
dian lands  shall  be  assessed  on  the  same  basis 
that  all  other  lands  within  the  district  are  as- 
sessed. Such  assessments  may  be  collected 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  except  that  no  Indian  trust 
or  restricted  lands  shall  be  sold  for  the  col- 
lection of  an  assessment  without  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  II  the  Sec- 
retary refuses  to  consent  to  stich  sale,  he 
shall  pay  the  assessment  out  of  any  appro- 
priation or  fund  available  therefor.  Any  por- 
tion of  such  payment  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  within  the  obiuty  of  the 
Indian  owner  to  pay  shall  become  a  lien 
against  the  land,  subject  to  the  provisions  ol 
the  Act  ol  July  1.  1932  (47  Stat.  664) . 

SEC.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  cancel  all  outstanding  charges  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance.  In- 
cluding any  Interest  or  penalties,  outstanding 
on  the  date  this  section  becomes  effective. 

(b)  All  assessments  against  each  tract  of 
land  within  the  project  which  on  the  date  of 
this  .^ct  is  in  a  trust  or  restricted  status  and 
which  have  heretofore  been  collected  lor  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance.  In- 
cluding interest  and  penalties,  and  deposited 
m  the  Treasury  shall  be  transferred  on  the 
books  of  the  iVeasury  Into  an  account  that 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  pay  any  assessments  hereafter 
made  against  each  such  tract  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  ol  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  organization  by 
the  Whatcom  County  commissioners  of  the 
new  diking  and  drainage  district. 

(d)  Operation  and  maintenance  assess- 
ments shall  continue  to  be  made  but  their 
collection  shall  be  suspended  for  not  to 
exceed  two  years  until  the  new  diking  and 
drainage  district  Is  formed.  II  the  new  dis- 
trict Is  formed  within  such  two-year  period 
such  assessments  shall  be  canceled.  If  the 
new  district  Is  not  formed  within  such  period 
IHFassessments  shall  be  collected  with  Inter- 
est and  penalties  thereafter  accruing. 

Sec.  3.  At  such  time  as  the  diking  and 
drainage  district  covering  the  Indian  trust 
and  restricted  lands  within  the  Lummi  dik- 
ing project  shall  be  established  under  the 
laws  of  Washington  and  shall  be  in  opera- 
tion, the  Government  shall  thereupon  be 
relieved  of  any  further  responsibility  of 
whatever  nature  In  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  betterment,  or  con- 
struction of  any  dikes,  structures,  drains,  or 
any  appurtenant  works  existing  on  the 
Lununl  diking  project.  Including  any  respon- 
sibility for  damages  that  may  result  from 
the  failure  of  any  dikes,  drains,  structures, 
or  appurtenant  works  heretofore  or  here- 
after constructed.  Any  equipment  and  funds 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Lummi  diking 
project  on  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  such  time  shall  be  paid  and 
turned  over  to  such  diking  and  drainage  dis- 
trict U  the  owners  of  nonrestrlcted  lands  In 
the  new  district  contribute  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  such  equipment  and  funds. 
Any  right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  any  of  the  dikes  or  other 
structures  erected  as  part  of  the  Lummi  dik- 
ing project,  and  the  lands  on  which  they 
are  located,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  county  of  Whatcom.  State  of  Wash- 
ington, lor  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  diking 
and  drainage  district  on  the  date  the  district 
Is  organized.  The  Bureau  of  Indhin  Affairs 
Is  directed  to  make  available  to  such  diking 
and  drainage  district  or  to  the  county  of 
Whatcom  any  Information,  data,  or  docu- 
ments which  may  assist  m  its  organization 
or  operation. 
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Sec.  i.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
%tnied  to  affect  the  Lumml  Indians'  hunting 
or  nshlng  rights. 

^rr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3715. 
relatinff  to  assessment  of  Indian  trust  and 
restricted  lands  within  the  Lumml  diking 
project  on  the  Lumml  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  State  of  Washington  has  a  fivefold 
purpose. 

First.  It  will  permit  Indian  trust  or  re- 
stricted land  within  the  existing  Lummi 
diking  project  to  be  included  in  a  new 
diking  and  drainage  district  that  will  be 
created  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Washington  if  this  bill  is  approved  by 
Congress. 

Second.  It  will  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cancel  outstanding  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance 
costs  against  land — Indian  and  non- 
Indian — in  the  existing  diking  project. 
This  will  amount  to  $152,000. 

Third.  It  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
use  collections  on  hand  to  pay  foi-th- 
coming  assessment  costs  related  to  the 
to-be-created  diking  and  drainage  dis- 
trict. 

Fourth.  It  provides  that  aU  equipment 
presently  on  hand  a-ill  be  turned  over  to 
the  nev^  district.  The  value  of  this  equip- 
ment is  roughly  $27,000. 

Fifth.  Finally,  it  transfers  the  title  to 
the  existing  dikes  and  structures  plus  the 
land  on  which  they  are  located  to  the 
new  diking  district.  In  return  the  dis- 
trict wiU  release  the  Federal  Government 
from  further  re.sponsibility  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  additional  construc- 
tion. The  book  value  of  existing  struc- 
tures is  S175.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record,  let  me 
state  that  the  Lumml  Indian  diking  proj- 
ect was  constructed  and  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  March  18. 
1926.  The  project  consists  of  14.7  miles 
of  dikes,  drainage  ditches,  and  tide  gates. 
The  facilities  protect  3  400  acres  of  low- 
Ij'ing  land  within  the  boundaries  and  800 
acres  of  adjoining  lowland  outside  the 
reservation. 

The  committee  has  considered  this  leg- 
l.slation' during  the  past  3  Congresses. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  a  few  years 
ago  but  it  was  not  acted  on  by  the  other 
body.  During  the  88th  Congress,  that 
body  pa,ssed  the  bill  but  it  did  not  reach 
the  House  floor.  A  Senate  bill.  S.  795, 
has  already  been  passed  this  session. 

I  recommend  that  the  Lummi  diking 
bill  be  enacted  since  it  will  provide  a 
means  for  transferring  responsibility  for 
future  construction  and  operation  to 
non-Federal  hands. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  795)  to  provide 
for  the  asse.ssing  of  Indian  trust  and  re- 
stricted lands  within  the  Lumml  Indian 


diking  project  on  the  Lummi  Indian  Res- 
ervation In  the  State  of  Washington, 
through  a  drainage  and  diking  district 
formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  795 

Be  It  enaited  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Indian  trust  or  restricted  lands  within  the 
limits  of  the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project  as 
established  by  the  Act  of  March  18.  1926  (44 
Stat.  211).  may  be  included  in.  and  may  be 
.losessed  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
betterment,  and  construction  by.  any  diking 
and  drainage  district  that  may  be  formed 
under  the  dlltlng  and  drainage  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington:  Prorided.  That  such 
Indian  lands  shall  be  assessed  on  the  same 
basis  that  all  other  lands  within  the  district 
are  assessed.  Such  assessment  may  be  col- 
lected In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  except  that  no  Indian 
trust  or  restricted  lands  shall  be  sold  for  the 
collection  of  an  assessment  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the 
Secretary  refuses  to  consent  to  such  sale,  he 
shall  pay  the  assessment  out  of  any  appro- 
priation or  fund  available  therefor.  Any 
portion  of  such  payment  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  bo  within  the  ability  of 
the  Indian  owner  to  pay  shall  become  a  lien 
against  the  land,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  July  1.  1932  (47  Stat.  564). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  cancel  all  outstanding  charges  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance,  in- 
cluding any  Interest  or  penalties,  outstand- 
ing on  the  date  this  section  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

(b)  All  assessment*  against  each  tract  of 
land  within  the  project  which  on  the  date 
of  this  Act  la  in  a  trust  or  restricted  status 
and  which  have  heretofore  been  collected  fci 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance, 
including  interest  and  penalties,  and  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  shall  be  transferred 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Into  an  account 
that  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  pay  any  assesfiments  here- 
after made  against  each  such  tract  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  organization  by 
the  Whatcom  County  commissioners  of  the 
new  diking  and  drainage  district. 

(d)  Operation  and  maintenance  assess- 
ments shall  continue  to  be  made  but  their 
collection  shall  be  suspended  for  not  to 
exceed  two  years  until  the  new  diking  and 
drainage  district  Is  formed.  If  the  new  dis- 
trict Is  formed  within  such  two-year  period 
such  assessments  shall  be  canceled.  If  the 
new  district  Is  not  formed  within  such  period 
the  assessments  shall  be  collected  with  In- 
terest and  penalties  thereafter  accruing. 

Sec.  3.  At  such  time  as  the  diking  and 
drainage  district  covering  the  Indian  trust 
and  restricted  lands  within  the  Lununl  dllc- 
Ing  project  shall  be  established  under  the 
laws  of  Washington  and  shall  be  in  operation, 
the  Government  shall  thereupon  be  relieved 
of  any  further  responsibility  of  whatever 
nature  In  connection  with  the  operation  and 
maintenance,  betterment,  or  constjuctlon  of 
any  dikes,  structures,  drains,  or  any  appur- 
tenant works  existing  on  the  Lumml  diking 
project,  including  any  responsibility  for  dam- 
ages that  may  result  from  the  failure  of  any 
dikes,  drains,  structures,  or  appurtenant 
works  heretofore  or  hereafter  constructed. 
Any  equipment  and  funds  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  Lumml  diking  project  on  the 


books  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  such 
time  shall  be  paid  and  turned  over  to  such 
diking  and  drainage  district  if  the  owners  of 
nonrestricted  lands  in  the  new  district  con- 
tribute an  amout  equal  to  the  value  of  such 
equipment  ond  funds.  Any  right,  title,  or 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  an\ 
of  the  dikes  or  other  structures  erected  as 
part  of  the  Lumml  diking  project,  and  the 
lands  on  which  they  are  located,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  county  ol 
Whatcom,  State  of  Washington,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  such  diking  and  drainage 
district  on  the  date  the  district  Is  organized 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  directed  to 
make  available  to  such  diking  and  drainage 
district  or  to  the  county  of  Whatcom  any 
Information,  data,  or  documents  which  may 
assist  In  lt5  organization  or  operation. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  Lumml  Indians'  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  rights. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  ymilar  Hou.se  bill   'HR.  3715> 
laid  on  the  table. 


was 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  noi 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, aquonim  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  c«ll  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Memljers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUNo.361| 


Abbltt 

Orabowsk! 

Pool 

Andrews-, 

Grelgg 

Powell 

George  W 

Orlfflths 

Purcell 

Ashbrook 

Gurney 

(auiUen 

Bandstra 

Halpern 

Reld,  Hi, 

Baring 

Hanna 

Relfel 

Barrett 

Harsha 

Robert* 

Berry 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Roncalio 

Boiling 

H«bert 

Roosevelt 

Bolton 

Hungate 

Rostenkowski 

Bonner 

Hutchinson 

Ryan 

Cameron 

Jacobs 

Saylor 

Carey 

Kee 

Selden 

Chamberlain 

Keith 

Senner 

Chelf 

Keogh 

Slack 

Clawson.  Del 

Kornegay 

Sweeney 

Clevenger 

Landrum 

Thomas 

Collier 

Lindsay 

Thompson,  N  J 

Corman 

Love 

Todd 

Craley 

Macdonald 

Toll 

Derwlnskl 

MacGrcgor 

Tuck 

Dlggs 

Mackle 

Tunney 

Dwyer 

Madden 

UUman 

Edwards,  Alo 

Martin,  Ala. 

Van  Deerlln 

Farnum 

Martin.  Mass 

Van  Ik 

Fa  seen 

Mills 

Vivian 

Flood 

Mtze 

Wll.?on. 

Foley 

NIX 

Charles  H 

Frellnghuysen 

O'Neol.  Ga 

Wydler 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Patmsn 

Zablockl 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Pepper 

OoodcU 

PoaKe 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  341  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  BILL 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  highest  privilege  of  the 
House,  based  directly  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  precedents,  and  ofler  a  motion 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  by  Mr.  Hall: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  disciiarged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H  R.  8439.  for  military 
constnictlon.  with  the  President's  veto  there- 
on, and  that  the  same  be  now  considered. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
rollcall  is  automatic. 

So  many  as  are  In  favor  of  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
will  when  their  names  are  called  vote 
"aye"  and  those  opposed  will  vote  "no." 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquirj'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers)  to  table  my 
motion,  which  is  highly  privileged? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  a  highly  privileged 
motion  according  to  the  Constitution 
subject  to  a  motion  to  table? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     It  Is. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Those  desiring  to  table  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  vote  "aye" 
when  their  names  are  called. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  about  to  state  the  question.  So 
many  as  are  In  favor  of  the  motion  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to 
table  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  when  their  names  are 
called  vote  "aye"  and  those  who  are  op- 
posed will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
p.irliamentary  inqulr>-. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  -tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  a 
"no"  vote  as  just  stated  by  the  Chair  be 
t;intamount  to  overriding  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  the  military  construction  bill? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  make  such  construction  on 
a  motion. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  323,  nays  19.  not  voting  90,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No  262) 
YEAS — 323 

A^i?  .w  *'•»''  Addftbbo 

Abemethy  Adams  Albert 


Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
-Annunzlo 
Arends 
A£hley 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayrea 
Bates 
Battm 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betta 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Brovhlll.  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Come 
Cooley 
Corbet t 
CulTer 
Cuzmlngtiam 
Curtln 
Curtis 
ISaddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
DaW5on 
de  la  Gar^a 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan.  Greg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edward?.  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
Evn  ns.  Colo, 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pallon 
Farbstein 
Famsley 
Flndley 
Pino 
Fisher 
Plynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 


Gilbert 

Ollligan 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Qrlder 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Ha  lev 

Hallcck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harf^ha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Har\-ey  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Ricks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

J  arm  an 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif- 
Johnson,  Okla 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala- 
Jones.  Mo- 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kellv 

King  r^llf 

King.  N.y. 

King.  Utah 

KlrwAD 

K'ucTynslci 

Krebs 

Kimkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Legcett 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mflhon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matlilos 

Matsunaga 

MatThews 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Ml  n  shall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mo-=her 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Mximay 


Natcher 

Ncdzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI 

CHara.  Mich 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Mmn 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllhln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

PoB 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qute 

R-ice 

Randan 

Redlm 

Reld.  N.y. 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes   Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

R'vers.  S  C. 

Rivers.  .Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  F:a 

Rogers  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N,Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rondebush 

Roush 

Hoybal 

Rumf^fpld 

Salterfleld 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Scblsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Sec rest 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

SIkes 

Bilk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teaeue.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thom.eon.  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tut  en 

Cdall 

TTIman 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

W^ffgonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

W'atklns 

Wqtfon 

Watts 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Wbltener 

Whltten 

Wldnoll 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 


Wolff 
Wright 

WVDlt 


Baldwin 

Brock 

Buchanan 

Callaway 

Cramer 

Davis,  wis 

Devlne 


Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

NAYS— 19 
Dickinson 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Ford  Gerald  R 

Griffin 

Gro^s 

Hall 

Hanson,  Idaho 


Younger 


Latta 
Lennon 
May 
Michel 

Morton 


NOT  VOTING— 90 


Andrews.  Fulton,  Tenn,     Poage 

George  W  Gallagher  Powell 

Aihbrook  Goodell  Purcell 

Ban4«tra  GraboWEki  Qul:ien 

Baring  Grav  Reld.  Ill 

B.-irrett  Orimths  Relfel 

Berry  Halpern  Roberts 

Boiling  Hanna  RDncallo 

Bolton  Hebert  Roosevelt 

Bonner  Hunpate  Rottenkowskl 

Burton.  Utah  Huichinfon  Ryon 

Cameron  Jacobs  Saylor 

Carey  Kee  Selden 

Chamberlain  Keogh  Senner 

Chelf  Kornegay  Slack 

Clawson.  Del  Landrum  Stephens 

Clevenger  Llndsav  Sweeney 

Collier  McMillan  Thomas 

Colmer  Maedonnld  Thompson.  N  J. 

Conyers  MacOregor  Todd 

Corman  Mnckle  Toll 

Craley  Madden  Tick 

Derwln*kl  Martin.  Ala.  Tunney 

Dlggs  Man  In  Mass  Van  Deerlln 

D»-yer  Mills  Vanik 

Edward.s.  Ala  Mlze  Weltner 

Farnum  Nix  White.  Idaho 

Fascell  O'Neal,  Ga.  Wilson 

Fclghan  O'Neill.  Mass  Charles  H 

flood  Patman  Zablockl 

Frellnghuysen  Pepper 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  CONSTRUC- 
TION AT  XHLITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  'H.R.  10775 1  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   10775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TrrLE  I 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish    or   develop    millt:\ry    Installations 
and    facilities    by    acquiring,    constioictlng. 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  Including 
site    preparations,    appurtenances,    utilities 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
Inside  the  United  States 
Continental  tJnlted  States.  Less  Army 
Materiel  Command 
I  First  Army) 
Fort     Devens.     Massachusetts:      Hospital 
facilities  and  troop  housing.  »n.(XI8,000. 

Fort  Dlx.  New  Jersey:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, medical  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
»17,948,000, 

Federal  Office  Building,  Brooklyn.  New 
York:   Administrative  facilities.  $636,000, 

United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point.  New  York:  Hospital  facilities,  troop 
bousing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities.  «18.0B9.OOO. 
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(Second  Army) 

Port  Belvolr.  Virginia-  Training  (acuities, 
and  hospital  facilities.  «2.296,000. 

East  Coast  Radio  Transmitter  Station, 
Woodbrldge.  Virginia:   Utilities.  «211,000. 

Port  EustlB.  Virginia:  Utilities,  »158,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky:  Training  facilities, 
ma'ntcnance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
community  facilities,  «15,422,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Community  facilities, 
»700.000. 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland:  Ground  improve- 
ments, $350,000. 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Administrative 
facilities,  $4,950,000. 

Vint  Hill  Farms,  Virginia:  Maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  utilities,  $1,029,- 
000. 

(Third  Army) 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia:  Maintenance  facil- 
ities, troop  housing  and  utilities,  t3.32S,000, 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Maintenance 
facilities,  supply  f.%cllltles,  medical  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities.  M,- 
106,000, 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky:  Operational  and 
training  fticilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  utilities,  SI, 992,000. 

Fort  Gordon,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  818.- 
485.000. 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  Training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  medical 
facilities,  and  troop  housing  facilities,  917,- 
281,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama;  Maintenance  facil- 
ities, troop  housing,  and  community  facili- 
ties, 53,720,000. 

Fort  Stewart.  Georgia:  Hospital  facilities 
and  utUltles,  $2,317,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  BUss,  Texas:  Operational  f,iclUtles. 
admlnl3tr.itlve  facilities,  and  community 
f.iriiitles,  $838,000, 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.  Texas,  Train- 
ing f,uMllties.  S8.30O.0OO. 

Port  Hood.  Texas:  Maintenance  f.tcllltlcs, 
medical  facilities,  trc>op  housing  and  com- 
munity  facilities,   and   utilities,  $18,081,000. 

Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Medical  facili- 
ties. $1,300,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1,118,000. 

Fort  5111,  Oklahoma:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  $2,- 
268.000. 

I  Fifth  Army) 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado :  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, $3,463,000. 

Port  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana:  Hos- 
pital facilities,  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  $4,017,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Operational 
f.icintles  aud  medical  f.icllltles.  .$2,893,000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,   $9,555,000. 

Fort  Sheridan.  Ulinols:   UtUltles.  847.000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri:  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
facilities,  $16,084,000, 

(Sixth  Army) 

Fort  Irwin.  California:  Operational  facili- 
ties, maintenance  f.icllltles,  hospital  facul- 
ties, community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $4,- 
741.000. 

Port  Lewis,  Washington:  Training  facilities 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
5710.000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  California:  Training 
facilities  and  troop  housing,  $3,046,000. 

Fort  Ord.  California:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties. $974,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities,  $1,293,000. 

Two  Rock  Ranch,  California:  Operational 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $383,000. 


West  Coast  Receiving  Station.  California: 
UtUltles,  $166,000. 

Yakima  Firing  Range,  Washington:  Troop 
housing.  $56,000. 

(Military  District  of  Washington) 

Army  May  Service.  Maryland :  Operational 
facilities,  $182,000, 

Cameron  Station,  Virginia :  Medical  faciU- 
tles,  $168,000. 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia:  Troop  housing  and 
community  faculties,  and  utilities,  $5,409,- 
OOO, 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Medical  facilities  and 
utilities.  $611,000. 

Army  Materiel  Command 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities  and  utUltles,  $3,419,000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $1,941,000, 

Anniston  Army  Depot,  Alabama:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  8837.000. 

Bayonne  Naval  Supply  Center,  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey:  Maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  ond  utU- 
ltles, $3,658,000. 

Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  Kentucky: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, 8779,000. 

Cold  Regions  Research  and  Engineering 
Laboratory,  New  Hampshire:  Maintenance 
facilities,  research,  development  and  test 
faculties,  $1,184,000. 

Fort  Detrlck,  Maryland:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, research,  development  and  lest  fa- 
cilities, and  UtUltles,  $11,771,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  Commu- 
nity facilities.  $137,000. 

Edgewood  Arsenal,  Maryland:  UtUltles, 
$104,000. 

Granite  City  .\rmy  Depot,  lUliiols:  UtUltles, 
856,000. 

Port  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Troop  housing, 
$320,000.  ^ 

JeflBrson  Proving  Groimd,  Indiana;  Opera- 
tional lacUlties.  $52,000. 

Le'.terkenny  .^rmy  Depot.  Pennsylvania: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,239,- 
000. 

Lexington  Army  Depot,  Kentucky:  Admin- 
istrative facilities,  and  utilities,  $526,000. 

Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $586,000. 

Natlck  Laboratories,  Massachusetts:  Main- 
tenance faculties,  81,371,000. 

Navajo  Army  Depot,  Arizona:  Utilities, 
$56,000. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
and  administrative  facilities,  8815,000. 

Oakland  Army  Terminal,  California:  Com- 
munity facilities,  $912,000. 

Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey:  Adminis- 
trative faculties,  $584,000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado:  UtIUtles 
$337,000. 

Red  River  Armv  Depot,  Texas:  Maintenance 
facilities  and  utilities,  $465,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Training  fa- 
cUltle.-s.  $1,364,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois:  Administra- 
tive facilities,   and   utilities.  $826,000, 

Rocky  Mount.-\In  Arsenal,  Colorado;  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $36,000. 

Savanna  Armv  Depot,  Illinois:  Training 
facilities,  $102,000. 

Sharpe  Armv  Depot,  California:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $175,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  California:  Utilities, 
$115,000. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania: 
Supply  facilities.  $199,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah:  Utilities,  8340,- 
000. 

Watervllet  Arsenal,  New  York:  Utilities, 
$1,713,000, 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development  and  test  faclUtles, 
8473,000. 


United  States  Army,  Hawaii 

Schofleld  Barracks,  Hawaii:  Malntenonce 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  utilities,  83.17£  - 
000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

Okinawa,  Various:  Commimtty  facilities, 
and  UtUltles,  82,558,000. 

Germany,  Various:  Operational  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $2,046,000. 

Port  Clayton,  Canal  Zone:  UtUltles,  8387,- 
000. 

Classified  Location:  Operational  facilities. 
82,400,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  339,470,000. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secret;iry  of  the  Army  ni.iy 
cstablL-jh  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  iu  Army  missiou-i 
and  responslbuitlcs  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (0)  unforeseen  security  consider,!- 
tloiis,  (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (o 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  constructitn 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  military  construc- 
tion authorization  act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  Interests  of  national  security,  and  m 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct. 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenance.-i, 
utilities,  iind  equipment,  in  the  totjil  amount 
of  810,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  .*rmy,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section.  Includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  us 
of  September  30,  1968,  except  for  those  pub- 
lic works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that 
date. 

SEC.  104.  (a)  PubUc  Law  86-500,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  heading  "Inside 
the  United  States"  in  section  101,  as  follows: 
(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Technical  Serv- 
ices Facilities  (Ordnance  Corps),"  with  re- 
spect to  "Watertown  Arsenal,  Massachusetts," 
strike  out,  "$1,849,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$1,952,000.' 

lb)  Public  Law  86-600,  ss  amended.  ib 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 502.  "$80,480,000"  and  "$147,390,000  ' 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "880,563.000" 
and  "8147,493,000,"  respectively. 

Sec  105.  (a)  Public  Law  87-554,  i? 
amended.  Is  amended  under  heading  "Inside 
the  United  Stotes  '  In  section  101,  as  follows 
(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Contlnent.a 
Army  Command  (Fifth  Army)",  with  rcsppct 
to  "Port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,"  strike  out 
"S8.567,000'  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"89.088.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  87-554,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 602,  "$101,816,000",  and  "8150,325,0(10" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "8102.315,000 ', 
and  "8150,824.000,"  respectively. 

Sec  106.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  heading  "Inside 
the  United  States"  In  section  101,  as  follows 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Continental 
Army  Command  < Fifth  Army)",  with  respect 
to  "Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri",  strike  out 
"88,163,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"88,737,000," 
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(2)  Under  the  subheading  "Army  Com- 
ponent Commands  (Pacific  Command 
Area)",  with  respect  to  "Hawaii  Defense 
Area,  Hawaii",  strike  out  "8150,000"  and  In- 
sert in  place  thereof  "$270,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  602.  "$154,993,000",  and  "$199,- 
650,000"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
"8155.696,000"  and  "8200,353,000",  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Public  Law  88-390  Is 
amended  imder  heading  "Inside  the  United 
states"  in  section  101,  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Continental 
Army  Command  (Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia)",  with  respect 
to  "Fort  Meyer,  Virginia"  strike  out  "$4,- 
052,000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof 
"$4,524,000." 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "United  States 
Army  Materiel  Command  (United  States 
Army  Weapons  Command ) "  with  respect  to 
"Watervllet  Arsenal,  New  York,"  strike  out 
"877,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$161,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York" 
strike  out  "$20,578,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "$27,997,000." 

|4)  Under  the  subheading  "Army  Security 
Agency"  with  respect  to  "Two  Hoik  Ranch 
Station,  California."  strike  out  "$1,014,000" 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "81,210,000  " 

ibi  Public  Law  88-390  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  In  clouse  (1)  of  section  602 
•J241, 528,000",  and  "8292,587,000,"  and  In- 
serting "$249,697,000",  and  "$300,758*',  re- 
spectively. 

TITLE  H 

SEC.aOl.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish    or   develop    military    Installations 
and    facilities    by    acquiring,    constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site    preparation,    appurtenances,    utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 
Inside  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ships  Faculties 
(Naval  shipyards) 
Naval    Shipyards,   Boston,   Massachusetts: 
Maintenance       facilities.       and       utilities, 
M  105.000. 

Naval  Shlp.vard.  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
coirununlty  facilities,  and  ground  Improve- 
ments, $1,692,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Maintenance  facilities,  85,917,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California; 
Oiieratlonal  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  UtUltles,  $2,931,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  AJare  Island,  Callfomla; 
Mjilntenance  facilities,  and  utUltles,  $1,129  - 
000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities.  $2,703,000. 

.Vaval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii: Operational  f,acUltles,  and  mainte- 
nance faculties.  83,591,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vrnla:  Maintenance  faculties,  and  supply  fa- 
cilities, $3,487,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance  facilities,  $998,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  San  PrancUco,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $450,000. 

(Fleet  support  stations) 

Headquarters,  Commander  In  Chief,  Atlan- 
tic Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Troop  housing, 
8873.000.  >-  B. 

Naval   Inshore   Undersea   Warfare   Group, 
Norfolk,  Virginia:  UtIUtles,  $216,000. 
(Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
stations) 

Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratorj',  Panama 
City,  Florida:  Supply  faculties.  $97,000. 
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Fleet  Base  Faculties 
Naval    Station,    Charleston,    South    Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $765,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Cal- 
ifornia: Maintenance  facilities,  $398,000. 

Naval  Command  Systems  Support  Activity, 
District  of  Columbia;  Administrative  facul- 
ties, 8643.000. 

Naval  Station,  Key  West.  Florida;  Supply 
facilities,  and  medical  facilities,  $1,293,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Troop  housing  and  utilities.  $2,319,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities,   and    utilities,   $2,350,000 

Naval  Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
82,112.000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities  and  commimlty  facilities 
$2,133,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waU;  Administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $670,000. 

Naval     Submarine     Base,     Pearl     Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii;  Operational  housing,  8271,000. 
Naval  Station.  San  Diego,  California;  Op- 
erational facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utUl- 
tles, $4,508,000. 

Naval  Station,  Treasure  Island,  CaUfornla: 
Administrative  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  faculties] 
and  utilities  and  ground  Improvements 
$1,856,000. 


Naval  Weapons  Facilities 
(Naval  air  training  stations ) 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Chose  Field 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities 
$152,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas- 
Real  estate,  $184,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Landing  Field,  Ellyson 
Field.  Florida:  Operational  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $1,530,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Georgia:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $837,000, 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  KlngsvUle, 
Texas:  Operational  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  utilities,  $557,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Training  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$5,792,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola.  Florida: 
Maintenance  faculties,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $2,263,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  SauBey  Field, 
Florida:  Training  facilities,  $664,000, 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Whiting 
Field,  Florida:  Troop  housing,  and  utilities 
81.355.000. 

(Field  support  stations) 
Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska;   Operational 
faculties,  maintenance  facilities,  administra- 
tive faculties,  and  utUltles,  85,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Callfomla: 
Operational  faculties,  and  troop  housing 
8784,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $521,000. 

Noval  Air  Station,  Bnmswlck,  Maine:  Op- 
eratlonal  faculties,  8161,000, 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Pleld,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  administrative 
facilities,  81,124,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  El  Centre,  Califomlo: 
Operational  facilities,  8400,000, 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  PaUon,  Ne- 
vada; Administrative  faculties,  and  com- 
munity faculties,  8441,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  JacksonvUle,  Florida: 
Operotlonal  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
troop  housing,  and  utUltles,  $11,595,000. 

Pacific  Fleet  Tactical  Range.  Kauai,  Ha- 
waii: Operational  faculties,  troop  housing, 
and  UtUltles,  $1,878,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West,  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$834,000. 


Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  New  Jersev 
Training  faculties,  $1 19,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore.  California- 
Training  facilities.  $990,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mav-port,  Florida;  Opera- 
tional facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provements, $892,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  MIramar,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
and  administrative  faculties,  8914,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  MoIIett  Pleld,  CaUfornla- 
Operatlonal  facilities,  8476.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$2,774,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island.  California: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $853,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia:  Oper- 
ational faculties,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  $5,482,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  (Suonset  l*olnt.  Rhode 
Island;  Operational  facilities,  and  conimunliv 
facilities,  8509,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary-  .Mr  Station,  Ream  Pleld, 
California:  Troop  housing.  $2,024,000. 

Naval  Air  station.  Sanford,  Florida:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  malntemince  facilities 
troop  housing,  utilities,  and  real  estate 
87,249,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
83,754,000. 

(Marine  corps  air  station) 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina:  Operational  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  utUltles,  82  773  - 
000. 

Marine  Corps  .Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton.  California :  Operational  fa- 
cuttles,  8264.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina;  Operational  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $4,869,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  supplv  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $659,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Faculty,  New  River,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  medical  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $2,587,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Santa  Ano,  Cal- 
ifornia: Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,$2,483.000. 

Marine  Corps  ."Ur  Station,  Yuma,  .Arizona ; 
Operational  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
UtUltles,  8619,000. 

(Fleet  readiness  stations) 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Charleston, 
South  CaroUna;  Medical  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  community  facilities,  and 
UtUltles,  81,355,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  UtIUtles 
8609,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Oahu,  Hawaii: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
$597,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach,  Cal- 
lfomla:  Maintenance  facilities,  8100,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia; Real  estate,  $75,000. 

(Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
stations) 

Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China  Lake, 
California;  Operational  faclUtles.  and  re- 
search, development  and  test  faclUtles 
8496,000. 

Naval  Parachute  Faculty,  El  Centro,  CaU- 
fornla: Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
culties, and  real  estate.  82.300,000. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  Utilities.  8155.000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  research, 
development  and  test  facilities;  and,  on  San 
Nicolas  Island,  operational  faciiilies,  and 
troop  housing,  82.480,000. 
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Supply  Facilities 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Newport.  Rhode  Is- 
land: Operational  facilities.  8726.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Oakland.  California; 
Administrative  facilities.  tSOO.OOO. 
Marine  Corps  Facilities 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center.  Barstow.  Cal- 
ifornia:  Supply  facilities.  S200.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:  Training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  improvements.  S7. 126.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal- 
ifornia; Training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $8,487,000. 

Marine    Corps    Base.    Twentynlne    Palms, 
Callfornltt:  Training  facilities,  S3,912.000. 
Service  School  Facilities 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Maryland; 
Training  facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
improvements.  59,532.000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois; Training  facilities,  troop  hoiising  and 
commumty  facilities,  811,457,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Mare  Island, 
California;  Troop  housing.  $432,000. 

Naval  Poetgraduate  Sciiool.  Monterey,  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities.  $2,140,000. 

Officer  Cindidate  School.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:  Training  facilities.  »3. 000, 000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia; 
Training  facillUes.  S2.221.000. 

Naval  Schools  Command.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia; Training  facilities.  ?566.000. 

Fleet  Antt-Submarine  Warfare  School.  San 
Diego.  California;  Troop  housing.  31,212,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia; Training  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
»10,306,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Treasure  Island, 
California;  Troop  housing.  *3,302,000. 
Medical  Facilities 

National  Naval  Medical  Center.  Bethesda. 
Maryland    Troop  housing.  $800,000. 

Naval  Hc«pital.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina; Troop  housing.  «353.000. 

NavRl  Hospital  Corps  School.  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois;  Troop  housing,  $1,696,000. 

Naviil  Hospital.  Newport.  Rhode  Island; 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities.  84,736,000. 

Naval  Dispensary  and  Dental  Clinic.  Pearl 
Harbor,  Ooliu,  Hawaii:  Medical  facilities. 
»2  800,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Troop  housing,  8315,000, 

Naval  Hospital,  Saint  Albnns,  New  Tork: 
Troop  housing.  S718.000. 

Naval  Hospital.  San  Diego.  California: 
Medical  facilities.  81,433.000 

Communication  FaclUttea 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Adak, 
Alaska;  Operational  facilities,  and  supply 
facilities.  8303.000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Mount  Motfeti;.  Adak, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities.  8I.IB5.000. 

Naval  Autodin  Facility.  Albany.  Georgia; 
Operational  facilities.  $313,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Annapolis.  Mary- 
land; Troop  housing,  886.000. 

National  Naval  Reserve  Master  Control 
Radio  Station.  Arlington,  Virginia;  Opera- 
tional faculties.  S40.0O0 

Naval  Communication  Station.  San  Fran- 
cisco (Stockton).  California:  Administration 
facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $518,000 

Naval  Autodin  Facility,  Syracuse,  New 
York;  Operational  facllitira,  $45,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Wahlawa, 
Oahu.  Hawaii;  Operational  facilities,  supply 
facUHles.  troop  housing,  and  utilities.  »!.- 
248.000 

Various  locations:  Utilities.  »a.000,000. 


Office  of  Naval  Research  Facilities 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  District  of 
Columbia:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,560,000. 

Naval  Training  Device  Center,  Orlando. 
Florida:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities.  $851,000. 

Tards  and  Docks  Facilities 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Da- 
visviUe.  Rhode  Island;  Training  facilities, 
community  facilities,  and  real  estate.  $774,- 
000, 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:    Utilities,  8390,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia; Operational  facilities,  and  utilities. 
81.868.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Maintenance  facilities, 
8130.000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.  Calif  orma:  Troop  housing. 
8893.000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
Fleet  Base  Facilities 

Naval  Station.  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba; 
Operational  facilities.  $187,000. 

Fleet  Activities.  Ryukyus,  Okinawa;  Troop 
housing.  81.287.000. 

Headquarters  Support  Activity,  Taipei,  Re- 
public of  China:  Administrative  facilities. 
8199,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Facilities 

Naval  Air  Station.  Aganot  Guam:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  and  medical  facilities, 
8138.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Atsugi,  Japan;  Opera- 
tional facilities,  82,047,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cubl  Point,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines:  Maintenance  facilities, 
and  community  facilities,  8331,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Futema.  Oki- 
nawa: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities  and  ground  Improvements.  81.- 
499,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Iwakuni,  Japan: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  bousing, 
8639.000 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha.  Okinawa:  Ad- 
mlhistratlve  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
8497.000, 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico;  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing  and  community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities  and  ground  Improvements, 
$7,986,000, 

Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain:  Operational 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  troop  hotis- 
Ing  and  commumty  facilities,  and  utilities, 
85,616,000. 

Supply  Paclliiles 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Sublc  Bay,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines:  Administrative  facilities, 
$120,000. 

Marine  Corps  Facilities 

Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Okinawa:  Train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  and  community  facilities. 
8841.000. 

Communication  Facilities 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Barrlgada.  Guam; 
Operational  facilities.  $526,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Plnegayan. 
Guam;  Operational  facilities,  and  troop 
housing.  81,701.000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Fort  Allen.  Puerto 
Rico;  Operational  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $94,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Isabels.  Puerto  Rico; 
Operational  facilities  and  real  estate,  81.- 
237.000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  London- 
derry. Northern  Ireland;  Operational  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
duties,  •1.364.000. 


Naval  Radio  Station,  Sabana  Seca,  Puerto 
Rico:    Community  facilities.  8603,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  San  Miguel. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines :  Operational  fa- 
cilities. 8563.000. 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Summit.  Canal  Zone; 
Operational  facilities  and  troop  bousing  and 
community  facilities.  8383.000. 

Various  locations;  Utilities.  $4,500,000. 
Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Sublc  Bay. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Utilities,  82,- 
078.000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  841.099.000. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  missions 
and  responBlbilitles  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by;  (a)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, lb)  new  weapons  developments, 
(c)  new  and  unforeseen  researcii  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (d)  improved 
production  scliedules,  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  In  the  next  military 
construction  authorization  Act  would  be  In- 
consistent with  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  810.000.000:  Proufded. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  de- 
signee, shall  notify  the  Committees  oa 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real  e.i- 
tate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  ;iO. 
1966.  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

TFTLE   m 

SEC.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances,  util- 
ities, and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects; 

Inside  the  United  States 
Air  Defense  Command 

Ent  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado; Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  troop  housing,  81,767,000. 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Rafael.  Cal- 
ifornia;  Operational  facilities  and  troop 
housing.  $1,297,000. 

Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base.  Sault  Salnte 
Mane.  Michigan;  Operational  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
8189,000. 

Kingsley  Field.  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon; 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. 8258.000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington; Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities, 
83.738,000. 

Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts; Maintenance  facilities,  8700,000. 
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RIchards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas 
City.  Missouri-  Maintenance  facilities, 
$104,000. 

Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan;  Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  8117.000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base.  Newburgh.  New 
York;   Operational  facilities.  S414.000. 

Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base.  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  New  York;  Operational  facilities 
and  community  facilities,  $294,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City.  Flor- 
ida; Operational  and  training  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  and  troop  housing.  82.991.000. 
.\lr  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 
Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center. 
Denver.  Colorado;  Administrative  facilities 
and  utilities.  $225,000. 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 
Grifflss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York: 
Operational   facilities    and    research,    devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities,  $1,890,000. 

HIU  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden.  Utah ;  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  faculties,  administra- 
tive facilities,  and  community  faculties, 
88.258.000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Texas; 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
.idmlnistratlve  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
jnd  community  facilities.  $5,759,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia; Operational  faculties,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  faclUties,  troop 
housing  and  commumty  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $4,655,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station.  Newark.  Ohio- 
UtUltles.  $181,000. 

Elobins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon.  Georgia; 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities.  $6,983,000. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  Cltv, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  faculties,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
community  faculties.  S7.3J4,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Rese:u-ch.  development,  and  test  facUl- 
ties,  hospital  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities.  $12,319,000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $588,- 


000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc.  California: 
Research,  development.'  and  test  facilities, 
hospital  facilities,  and  utilities.  82,897.000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base.  Valparaiso.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faciUtles. 
medical  facilities,  troop  housing  and  commu- 
mty facilities,  ond  utilities.  $2,684,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico;  Operational  facilities,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  supply  facul- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities.  $2,626,000. 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  Albuquerque. 
.Vcw  Mexico:  Research,  development,  and 
test  fscUltles  and  community  faculties, 
Si. 517.000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoo.  Florida:  Ad- 
ministrative facilities,  community  facilities, 
ind  utilities,  8431,000. 
,•    Various    locations.    Eastern    Test    Range: 
Troop  housing,  and  utilities,  8415.000. 
Air  Training  Command 
Buckley  Air  Force  Base.  Auraro.  Colorado: 
Operational  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
UtUltles.  8106,000. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  Illinois: 
Training  facilities,  troop  hotislng.  and  utili- 
ties, 85,442,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Selma,  Ala- 
bama; Maintenance  faculties,  troop  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$1,781,000. 


Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  BUoxl.  Mississippi: 
Training  facilities,  admlnlstratu-e  faculties, 
and  commimity  faclUties.  83.667.000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  TValrUng  faculties,  troop  housing  and 
community  faclUties.  and  utUitles.  $6,810,000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base.  Laredo.  Texas:  Op- 
erational faclUtles.  maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing  and  communltv  facilities. 
$1,852,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base.  Del  Rio.  Texas; 
Troop  housing  and  community  faculties, 
$866,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver.  Colorado; 
Commumty  faculties.  $352,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities,  82.933.000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Valdosta.  Georgia; 
Operational  and  training  faclUties,  supply 
faculties,  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  81,782,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Son  Antonio, 
Texas;  Maintenance  facilities  and  troop  hous- 
ing, 865 1.000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock.  Texas; 
Tralnmg  faculties,  troop  housing  and  com- 
mumty faculties,  and  UtUltles.  81.533.000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls. 
Texas;  Training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $4,319,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Enid.  Oklahoma; 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $1,653,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  B.ise.  Big  Spring.  TexB«: 
Training  facilities,  supply  faculties,  and 
troop  housing  and  community  faculties, 
$1,342,000. 

WUUams  Air  Base.  Chandler.  Arizona:  Op- 
erational   and    training    facilities,    mainte- 
nance faculties,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
mimity faculties.  $2,920,000. 
Air  University 
Gunter  .Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama; Troop  housing  and  utilities.  $741,000. 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama:  Troop  housing.  $770,000. 

Alaska  Air  Comnmnd 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Fairbanks.  Alaska; 
Operational  facilities  and  supply  faculties 
$601,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage. 
Alaska;  Operational  faculties,  supply  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  commimity 
faculties,  and  utilities,  $3,840,000. 

Galena  Airport.  Galena.  Alaska:  Supply 
facilities.  $374,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport.  Naknek.  Alaska; 
Community  facilities.  (288.000. 

Various  locations;  Operational  faclUtles. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  faculties, 
uoop  housing  and  community  faculties,  and 
UlUlties.  87,837.000. 

Headquarters  Command 
Andrews  Air  Force   Base.   Camp   Springs. 
Maryland;    Supply  faculties,   administrative 
faculties,  troop  housing  and  communltv  fa- 
cilities, and  utlUtles.  82.923.000. 

MlUtary  Air  Transport  Service 
Charleston    Air    Force    Base.    Charleston. 
South  Carolina;  Operational  faculties,  main- 
tenance   faclUtles.    supply    facilities,    troop 
housing,  and  real  estate.  $3,349,000 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover.  Delaware; 
Training  faculties  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. $1,180,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown,  New 
Jersey;  Maintenance  facilities  and  UtUltles, 
83,094,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  BellevUle,  Illinois; 
Administrative  faclUtles,  troop  housing  and 
utilities,  $2,240,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  Palrfleld.  California; 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  mainte- 


nance faciUtles.  medical  facilities,  and  com- 
munity faclUties.  $3,319,000 

Pacific  Air  Force 
Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu.  Hawaii; 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
and  troop  housing  and  communltv  faculties 
$3,315,000. 

Wheeler  Air  Force  Base.  Wahlawa.  Hawaii 
Community  faclUtles.  8396.000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 
Altus  Air   Force   Base.   Altus.   Oklahoma 
Operational  faculties.  846.000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport,  Lou- 
isiana: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $3,015,000. 

Bealc  Air  Force  Base,  MarvsviUe,  Califor- 
nia; Hospital  facilities,  community  faciltiies 
and  UtUltles,  $1,839,000. 

BlythevlUe  Air  Force  Base.  BlvthevUle 
Arkansas;  Operational  facilities.  '  mainte- 
nance facilities,  hospital  facilities,  adminis- 
trative faclUtles.  and  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities.  $1,792,000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana 
Operational  facilities,  hospital  facilities,  and 
community  faculties.  $1,785,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Worth.  Texas; 

Operational    facilities    and    troop    housine 

8662.000.  *■ 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  Merced.  California- 

Community  facilities.  $49,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  facilities  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  8306.000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson. 
Arizona:  Supply  facilities,  hospital  faculties. 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facillUes.  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements.  $4,235,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  Citv.  South 
Dakota;   Commumty  faculties.  $426,000 

Falrchlld  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane.  Wiish- 
Ington;  Community  facilities.  $187,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming;  Communltv  iacUitles  $26?  - 
000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Forks 
North  Dakota;  Troop  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  utlUties.  $4,453,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead. 
Florida;  Operational  and  training  facilities! 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing  anti 
community  facilities.  81.908.000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Marquette 
Michigan;  Operp.tlonal  faculties  and  supply 
faculties.  $148,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Little  Rock.  Ar- 
kansas; Operational  facilities  and  troop 
housing.  $1,169,000. 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Ba.=e,  Columbus 
Ohio;  Community  fiiCUlties,  8565.000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Palis. 
Montana;  Troop  housing  and  UtUltles,  8577,- 

March  .\lr  Force  Base,  Riverside,  CaUfor- 
nla;  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  troop  housing.  83.051.000. 

McCoy  Air  Force  Base.  Orlando,  Florida - 
Troop  housing.  540,000 

Miuot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot,  North  Da- 
kota; Operational  facilities  and  maintenance 
facilities,  8109,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho;  Maintenance  faciUtles  and 
troop  housing.  S17I.000. 

Oflutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha.  Nebraska; 
TraitUng  facilities  and  utilities,  $389,000. 

Plattsburgh  Mr  Force  Base.  Piattsburgh. 
New   York.    Maintenance  facilities    $126  C>00 

Turner  Air  Force  Base.  .Albany.  Georgia; 
Maintenance  facilities,  hospital  faculties,  and 
troop  housing  and  community  faciUtles.  84  - 
643.000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lampoc.  CaU- 
fornla;  Operational  faclUtles.  supply  facil- 
ities, community  faciUtles.  and  utilities, 
8691,000. 
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Walker  Air  Force  Base,  Roswell,  New 
Mexico-   Community  facilities,  (796,000. 

W'escover  Air  Force  Base.  Chlcopee  Palls. 
Massachusetts:   Supply  lacUltles.  S298.000. 

Whlieman  Air  Force  Base.  Knob  Noster, 
MlEscurl:    Community  facilities.  »2 18,000. 

Wurtsmlth   Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda,  Mich- 
igan:  Operational  (acllllies.  845.000. 
Tactical  Air  Command 

Cannon  Air  Force  Ba.se,  Clovls.  New  Mexico: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $1,823,- 
000. 

England  -Mr  Force  Base.  Alexandria.  Loui- 
siana: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  .M,085.000 

George  Air  Force  Base.  VlctorviUe,  Califor- 
nia :  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facil- 
ities, and  community  faclUtleB.  $2,483,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia: Operational  facilities,  administrative 
faculties,  and  troop  housing  and  community 
facilities.  «3.696.000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Ba£e.  Phoenix.  Arizona: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities. S774.000. 

MaoDiU  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  malr^enance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  troop  hoxising  and  community  facilities. 
S9 .279.000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita,  Kan- 
'  sas;   Operational  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
and  community  facilities,  9755.000 

M>TtIe  Beach  Air  Force  Base  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  Carolina:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, hospital  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  ground  Improvements  and  real 
estate.  «1.639.000. 

NelUs  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada: 
Operational  facilities  and  supply  facilities, 
Sl.636.000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  medical  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities,  $2,560,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  and  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  $1,189,000. 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado:  Training  facilities.  $8,- 
872.000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Sectirlty  Service 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base.  San  Angelo, 
Texas:  Troop  housing.  $275,000. 

.aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 

Various  locations;   Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  81,377,000. 
Outside  the  United  States 
Air  Defense  Command 

Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities,  «970,000. 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 
Wake  Island  Air  Force  Station.  Wake  Is- 
land:  Supply  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
utilities,  $1,391,000. 

Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities 
and  medical  facilities,  $953,000. 
Paclflc  Air  Force 
Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  hos- 
pital facilities,  administrative  faeiutlea.  and 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities. 
!21, 933.000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 
Various  locations:  Utilities.  S335.0OO. 
United  States  Air  Force  In  Europe 
Various   locations:    Operational   facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 


ministrative   facilities,    troop    housing    and 

commumty     facilities,    and     utilities,    »12,- 
002.000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Southern  Command 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  fBcllltles, 
supply  facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
$1,686,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  utilities.  S3.41 1.000. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  est.abllsh  or  develop  classlAed  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  of  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $71,063,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  Unforseen 
security  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons 
developments.  Ici  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
.search  and  development  requirements,  or 
id  I  improved  production  schedules.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  construction  for  inclusion  in 
the  next  military  construction  authorization 
Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  interests  of 
iiatlonal  security,  and  In  connection  there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
hablllcate.  or  Install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  In  the  total  .amount  of  $10,000.- 
000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Immediately  upon 
reaching  a  Knal  decision  to  Implement,  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section,  Including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorlzatloon  will  expire  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1966.  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notlQed 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174,  as  amend- 
ed is  amended  la  section  301  under  the  head- 
ing "Inside  the  United  States'"  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Commond",  with  respect  to  Sacramento 
Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site,  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico,  by  striking  out  "S2.889.0O0'  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  "$3,167,000". 

(21  Under  the  subheading  "Strategic  Air 
Command",  with  respect  to  March  Air  Force 
Base.  Riverside.  California,  by  striking  out 
■■$186,000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$255,000". 

(bi  Public  Law  88-174.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (31  of 
section  602  the  amounts  of  "$161,940,000" 
and  "«491.622,000"  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  "$162,287,000"  and  "$491,969,000". 
respectively. 

TITIJ:    IV 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  Including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment,  for  defense  agencies  for  the 
following  projects: 

I'Uide  the  United  States 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
Sandla   Base,   Albuquerque,   New   Mexico- 
Utilities.  $188,000. 

Clarksvllle  Base,  Clarksvllle.  Tenneiisee: 
Troop  housing,  $36,000. 

Kllleen  Base.  Kllleen,  Texas:  Troop  hous- 
ing. $45,000. 


Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Arlington  Hall  Station,  Arlington.  Vir- 
ginia: Operational  and  training  facilities 
$17,900,000. 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center. 
Columbus.  Ohio:  Malntenonce  facilities  and 
supply  facilities.  $301,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $266,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogdeu,  Utah:  Supply 
facilities.  $329,000. 

Defense  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply 
Center.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Ad- 
ministrative facilities.  $950,000. 

Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center.  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania:  Administrative  fa- 
cilities. $255,000. 

National  Security  Agency 

Fort    Meade.    Maryland:    Operational    fa- 
cilities and   production   facilities.  $6,075,000 
Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 

Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Serv- 
ice, Los  Angeles,  California:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, 818.000 

Oittstdc  the  United  States 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Johnston  Island  Air  Force  Base:  Research 
development  and  test  facilities.  $3,688,000 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties required  for  advanced  research  projects 
and  In  connection  therewith  may  acquire, 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amoimt  of  $20,000,000. 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  In  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances.  utllitieE 
and  equipment  in  the  total  amount  of  $50,- 
000.000:  Provided,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mutes on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  immediately  upon 
reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work  un- 
dertaken under  this  section,  including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
rmjE  v 
Military  Family  Housing 

Sec  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  facilities.  In  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  housing 
construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  In  the  United  States,  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  as  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
private  housing  at  such  locations.  If  the 
Secretary  and  the  Administrator  are  unable 
to  reach  agreement  with  respect  to  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  private  housing  at  any 
location,  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. In  writing,  of  such  difference  of  opinion, 
and  no  contract  for  construction  at  such 
location  shall  be  entered  Into  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  after  such  notification  has 
been  given.  This  authority  shall  include  the 
authority  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  In 
1,-uid.  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

(a)   Family  housing  units  for — 

(IJ  The  Department  of  the  Army,  two 
thousand  and  fifty  units.  $39,864,000: 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco  California,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 
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Fort    Benning,     Georgia,    three     hundred 
units. 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  fifty  units. 
Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  three  hundred  and 
f.jrty  units. 

Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  one  hundred 
units. 

United  States  Military  Academy.  West 
Point.  New  York,  two  hundred  units. 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  units. 
Port  Monroe,  Virginia,  fifty  units. 
Atlantic   Side.   Canal   Zone,   one   hundred 
units. 

Paclflc  Side,  Canal  Zone,  three  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  units. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  units,  879,- 
9.50,000: 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center.  Barstow,  Cali- 
fornia, fifty-two  units. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro.  Call- 
tornia.  two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Long  Beach.  Colifornla, 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Post  Graduate  School.  Monterey, 
California,  two  hundred  and  eight  units. 

Naval  Complex,  East  Bay.  San  Francisco. 
California,  four  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  South  Bay,  San  Francisco. 
California,  three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  West  Bay,  San  Francisco. 
California,  three  hundred  units?. 

Naval  Base.  Key  West.  Florida,  four  hun- 
dred units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensaoola.  Florida,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  units 

United  States  Navy  Installations.  Oahu. 
Hawaii,  three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Base,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  two 
hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island,  two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  five  hun- 
dred units. 

M^u-lne  Corps  Schools.  Quantlco.  Virginia. 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavik.  Iceland,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Naha.  Okinawa,  forty 
units. 

Naval  Station.  Sangley  Point.  Republic  of 
Philippines,  one  hundred  and  forty  units. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  units. 
$85,770,000: 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  two  hun- 
dred units. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  two 
hundred  units. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California,  three 
hundred  units. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
three  hundred  units. 

Ent  AU-  Force  Base,  Colorado,  forty-nine 
units. 

Eglin  .Mr  Force  Base,  Florida,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

United  States  Air  Force  Installations, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Keesler   Air   Force   Baie.   MlssLsslppl.   one 
hundred  units. 
Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  one  unit. 
Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

P.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyoming,  one 
hundred  units. 


Paclflc  Side.  Canal  Zone,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  two  hun- 
dred units 

Goose  Air  Base,  Newfoundland.  Canada, 
one  hundred  units. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Okinawa,  two  hundred 
units. 

Naha  Air  Base.  Okinawa,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  units. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  Philippines, 
four  hundred  units. 

Site  4-S,  seventy  units 

Site  6-S,  two  hundred  units 

Site  QC,  two  hundred  unlu. 

( b )   Trailer  court  facilities  for : 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  200 
spaces  $360,000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  400 
spaces.  $720,000. 

Sec.  502.  Authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  In  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations 
on  cost,  which  shall  Include  shades,  screens, 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other  installed 
equipment  and  fixtures: 

(a)  The  cost  per  unit  of  family  housing 
constructed  In  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  ;uid  Puerto  Rico  shall 
not  exceed — 

$24,000  lor  general  olBcers  or  equivalent: 
$19,800  for  colonels  or  equivalent: 
$17,600     for     majors     and/or     lieutenant 
colonels  or  equivalent; 

$15.4(X)  for  all  other  conunlssloned  or  war- 
rant officer  personnel  or  equivalent,  except 
that  four-bedroom  housing  vuilts  authorized 
by  sections  4774(g),  7574{e|,  and  9774(g)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $17,000; 

$13,200  for  enlisted  personnel,  except  tiiat 
four-bedroom  housing  units  authorized  by 
sections  4774(1).  7574(d).  and  9774(f)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  may  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 

(b)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed m  areas  other  than  those  listed  in 
subsection  (a),  the  average  cost  of  oil  such 
units.  In  any  project  of  fifty  units  or  more, 
shall  not  exceed  $32,000,  and  In  no  event 
shall   the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $40,000. 

(CI  The  cost  limitations  provided  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  .shall  be  applied  to  the 
five-foot  line. 

Id)  For  all  units  constructed  in  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (a),  exclusive  of  the 
project  for  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy ot  West  Point,  the  average  unit  cost  for 
each  military  department  shall  not  exceed 
$17,500.  Including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit 
and  the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acqulcl- 
tion.  site  preparaUon,  and  Installation  of 
utilities. 

(e)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  o  total  cost  exceeding  $28,000.  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  pro- 
portionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  Installation  of  utlUtles. 

(t)  Units  constructed  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  West  Point,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (e)  ot  this  section,  but  the  average 
cost  of  such  units  shall  not  exceed  $36  000 
Including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition 
site  preparation,  and  installation  of  utilities' 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  ot  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  alter- 
ations, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed— 

(al  For  the  Department  of  the  Armv, 
$8,000,000. 

(b  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
»S.0O0.000. 

(c)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  For'-e 
$4,800,000. 

(d)  For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $396,000. 


Sec.  504.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324.  3521,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  515.  During  fiscal  years  1966  through 
and  Including  1967.  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  mlllt,-,ry  Installations  In  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  for  assignment  as 
public  quarters  to  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  if  any,  without  rental 
charge,  upon  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that  there 
Is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities  at 
or  near  such  military  Installations.  Such 
housing  facilities  may  be  leased  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis  and  not  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand such  units  may  be  so  leased  at  anv  rne 
time.  Expenditures  for  the  rental  of  such 
housing  facilities  may  not  exceed  an  average 
of  $160  a  month  for  each  military  depart- 
ment, including  the  co.n  of  utilities  and 
maintenance  and  operation." 

Sec  506.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307.  3261.  Is  amended  by  deletlne 
the  figures  "1964"  and  "1965".  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  figures  "1966"  and  "1967" 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  Is  authorized  to  relocate  200  units 
of  relocatable  housing  from  Glasgow  Air 
Force  Base,  Montana,  to  other  mlirtary  In- 
stallations where  there  are  housing  short- 
ages: Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  proposed  new  locations 
and  estimated  costs,  and  no  contract  shall 
lie  awarded  within  thirty  davs  of  such  notifi- 
cation. 

Sec.  507  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  ot  Defense 
or  his  designee  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 6  1"" 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing.  Including  Improvements  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  constnictlon  and  ac- 
quisition of  trailer  court  facilities  and  plan- 
ning, on  amount  not  to  exceed  J195  589  0OO 
and 

(bi  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
including  operating  expenses  leasing  maliT- 
tenarice  of  real  property,  payments  of  prln- 
clpal  and  Interest  on  mortgage  dcbt.=  In- 
curred, payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U  S  C 
1715m).  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $488,799.- 

Sec  508.  Notwithstanding  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  construction  of  family  housing 
contained  In  section  501(a)  of  this  Act  the 
total  number  of  units  of  family  housing 
which  may  be  contracted  for  under  authorttv 
of  such  section  shall  not  exceed  nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  units. 

TTTLE    VI 

General  Provisions 
Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establUh  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529 1 
and  sections  47741  d)  and  9774idi  of  title  10 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
land  Includes  authority  for  surveys,  adminis- 
tration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
incident  to  construction  That  authority 
may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is 
approved  imdcr  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.SC.  255),  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
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acquire  land,  and  Interesta  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  usei.  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  worlts  projects  authorized 
by  titles  I.  II.  m.  rv.  and  V  shall  not  exceed — 

11)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
»3S2.661,000.  outside  the  United  States,  »7,- 
391.000.  section  102,  839.470,000.  Section  103. 
510.000.000  or  a  total  of  8309,522.000. 

(2)  for  title  n:  Inside  the  United  States. 
8225.877.000.  outside  the  United  States, 
»34,436.000.  section  202.  841.099.000.  section 
203.  810,000.000  or  a  total  of  8311.412,000. 

|3|  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  SUtes. 
82I0.630.000.  outiide  the  United  States.  842.- 
683.000.  section  302.  871,063,000.  section  303. 
•  10,000,000  or  a  total  of  8334,376,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:    A  total  of  8100,051,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  family  housing,  a 
total  of  8684.388,000. 

Sec.  603.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I.  n.  III.  .^nd  IV  of  this  Act.  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  In- 
side the  United  States  i other  than  Alaska) 
and  by  10  per  centimi  for  projects  outside  the 
United  .States  or  in  Alaska.  If  he  determines 
In  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  Increase  U »  is  required  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  meeting  unusual  variations  In  cost 
arising  In  connection  with  that  project,  and 
(2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  antici- 
pated at  the  time  such  project  was  submitted 
to  the  Congre-ss.  However,  the  total  costs  of 
uU  projects  In  each  such  title  may  not  be 
more  than  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  projects  In  that  title. 
Sec.  604.  Whenever — 

{ 1 )  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  ID. 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  tnade  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  installations  and  facilities 
m  foreign  countries  would  Interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act:  and 

i2i  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  al- 
ternative methods  of  adequately  auditing 
those  contracts: 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec.  605.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  because  such  Jurisdiction  and 
supervision  Is  wholly  Impracticable  such  con- 
tracts should  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  another  depart- 
ment or  Government  agency,  and  shall  be 
awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der, if  the  national  security  will  not  be  Im- 
paired and  the  award  Is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
tection  shall  provide  the  department  or 
agency  reqtUrlng  such  construction  with 
the  right  to  select  either  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  as  its  construction  agent,  providing 
that  under  the  facts  and  circumstances  that 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  selection  of  the  con- 
struction agent,  such  selection  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  Increased  CMt  to  the  United 
States,  The  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments shall  report  semiannually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
all  contracts  awarded  on  other  than  a  com- 


petitive   basis    to    the    lowest    responsible 
bidder. 

Sec.  608.  (al  As  of  October  1,  1966,  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works  mother 
than  family  housing)  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  military  installations  and  fa- 
cilities, and  all  authorizations  for  appropri- 
ations therefor,  that  are  contained  In  Acts 
approved  before  August  2.  1964.  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acqiilsitlons  in  whole  or  In  part  before 
October  1,  1966.  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefor; 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1964  (78 
Stat.  341.  3S3).  the  authorization  of  the  fol- 
lowing Items,  which  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  October  1.  1967: 

(a)  operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  fftclliiies.  supply  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilltlefl, 
utaitles  and  ground  Improvements  in  the 
amount  of  8611.000  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Geor- 
gia, that  is  contained  In  title  I,  section  101, 
under'  heading  "Inside  the  United  States" 
and  subheading  "Continental  Army  Com- 
mahti  (Third  Army)"  of  the  Act  of  July  27. 
1962  (76  Stat.  223). 

(b)  operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties and  utilities  in  the  amount  of  8833,000 
at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I.  section  101.  under  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  and  subheading 
"Continental  Army  Command  (Third 
Army)"  of  the  Act  of  July  27.  1962  (76  Stat. 
223). 

(c)  operational  and  training  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
utilities  in  the  amount  of  84,241,000  at  Fort 
Dlx,  New  Jersey,  that  is  contained  in  title 
I.  section  101  under  heading  "Inside  the 
United  Stales"  and  subheading  "Continental 
Army  Command  (First  Army) "  of  the  Act  of 
November  7.  1963  (77  Stat,  307), 

(d)  training  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
8290,000  at  Port  Belvoir.  Virginia,  that  Is 
contained  In  title  1.  section  101  under  head- 
ing "Inside  the  United  States"  and  subhead- 
ing "Continental  Army  Command  (Second 
Army)"  of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1963  (77 
Stat.  307) . 

(e)  operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, medical  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  utilities  In  the  amount  of 
8236,000  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I.  section  101  under  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  and  subheading 
"Continental  Army  Command  (Second 
Army)"  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77 
Stat.  307), 

(f)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $449,000  at  Port  Story,  Virginia,  that  Is 
contained  In  title  I,  section  101  under  head- 
ing "Inside  the  United  States"  and  subhead- 
ing "Continental  Army  Command  (Second 
Army)"  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77 
Stat,  307), 

(g)  maintenance  facilities,  medical  facili- 
ties, community  facilities,  and  utilities  In 
the  amount  of  $512,000  at  Port  Bennlng, 
Georgia,  that  Is  contained  In  title  I,  section 
101  under  heading  "Inside  the  United  States" 
and  subheading  "Continental  Army  Com- 
mand (Third  Army)  "  of  the  Act  of  November 
7,    1963    (77  Stat,  307), 

(h)  training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
troop  housing  and  utilities  In  the  amount  of 
81,836.000    at    Fort    Bragg,    North    Carolina. 
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that  ia  contained  In  title  I,  section  101  un- 
der heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  r,nj 
subheading  "Continental  Army  Commanti 
( Thu-d  Army ) "  of  the  Act  of  November  7 
1963  (77  Stat.  307). 

(1)  operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
clUtles,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilUle..j, 
and  administrative  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  8553,000  at  Port  Campbell,  Kentucky,  that 
Is  contained  in  title  I.  section  101  under 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  and  sub. 
heading  "Continental  Army  Command 
(Third  Army)"  of  the  Act  of  November  7 
1963  (77  Stat.  307). 

(J)  training  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
community  facilities  m  the  amount  of  $919.- 
000  at  Port  Irwin.  California,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I.  section  101  under  beading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  and  subheading 
"Continental  Army  Command  (Sixth  Armyi  ■ 
of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1963  <77  Stat. 
3081. 

(k)  operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing  and  utilities  In  the 
amount  of  8719.000  at  various  locations  that 
is  contained  In  title  I.  section  101  under 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  and  sub- 
heading "Army  Component  Commands 
(United  States  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand)" of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1963  ("7 
Stat.  309). 

(1)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $1,408,000  at  Port  Richardson.  Alaska,  that 
Is  contained  in  title  I.  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  and  subheading 
"Army  Component  Commands  (Alaska  Com- 
mand Area  I"  of  the  Act  of  November  7 
1963  (77  Stat  309). 

im)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $721,000  at  Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii, 
that  is  contained  In  title  I.  under  the  head- 
mg  "Inside  the  United  States"  and  subhead- 
ing '.'irmy  Component  Commands  (PaciSo 
Command  Areai"  of  the  Act  of  November 
7.    1963    (77   Stat,   3D9). 

(n)  operational  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing, 
community  facilities  and  utilities  in  the 
amount  $968,000  at  various  locations  that 
Is  contained  in  title  I.  section  101.  under 
heading  "Outside  the  United  States"  and 
subheading  "Army  Security  Agencv"  of  the 
Act  of  November  7.  1963  (77  Stat.  310). 

(o)  operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
utilities  In  the  amount  of  $5,995,000  In  Ger- 
many that  IS  contained  In  title  I,  section 
101  imder  the  heading  "Outside  the  United 
States"  and  subheading  "Army  Component 
Commands  (European  Command  Area)"  ol 
the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77  Stat.  310) , 

ip)  operational  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$6,900,000  at  various  locations  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I.  section  102  of  the  Act  of 
November  7.  1963  (77  Stat,  310) , 

(q)  training  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$7,600,000  for  the  Naval  Academy.  Annapolis. 
Maryland,  that  is  contained  in  title  II.  sec- 
tion 201.  under  the  heading  "Service  Schon! 
Facilities"  of  the  Act  of  November  7  1963 
(77  Slat.  314), 

(r)  administrative  facilities  Ln  the  amount 
of  $3,484,000  for  the  Naval  Research  Labor.".- 
tory,  District  of  Columbia,  that  Is  contained 
In  title  n,  section  201,  under  the  heading 
"Office  of  Naval  Research  Facilities"  of  ttie 
Act  of  November  7,  1963  (77  Stat.  315). 

(5)  community  faculties  in  the  amount  ot 
$550,000  for  Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler.  Oli!- 
nawa.  that  Is  contained  In  title  11.  section 
201,  under  the  heading  "Outside  the  United 
States"  and  subheading  "Marine  Corps  Fa- 
cilities" of  the  Act  of  November  7.  1963  iT7 
Stat.  315). 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  dat« 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  authorlzatlocs 
for  construction  of  family  housing  whicti 
are  contained  In  this  Act  or  any  Act  an- 
proved  prior  to  August  2.  1964.  are  repealed 
except     (1)     the    authorization    for    family 
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liouaing  projects  ae  to  which  appropriated 
;'inds  have  been  obligated  for  construction 
L-')utracts  or  land  acquisitions  or  manufac- 
tured structural  component  contracts  In 
n'hole  or  in  part  before  such  date.  (2)  the 
authorization  for  two  hundred  family  hous- 
ing unlu  at  a  classified  location  contained 
;n  the  Act  of  August  1.  1964  (78  Stat.  341. 
359).  and  the  authorization  for  180  units  at 
:site  4-S  contained  In  the  Act  of  August  1. 
1964    (78  Stat.  341.  360). 

Sec.  607.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  all  the  land  comprising  the  Bolling- 
.^acostla  complex  will  be  required  for  mili- 
tary purposes  within  the  foreseeable  future 
and  should  be  retained  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  such  use. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
.^ct  of  1949,  OS  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471.  et 
seq.).  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
.42  use.  1441,  et  seq.),  the  Act  of  June  8, 
1980  (40  U,S.C.  2662),  or  any  other  law,  no 
portion  of  the  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  or  the 
Anacostla  Naval  Air  Station  shall  be  deter- 
mined excess  to  the  needs  of  the  holding 
igency  or  transferred,  reassigned,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  such  agency  prior  to  July  1, 
1967. 

Sec  606.  (a)  All  construction  imder  this 
Act  shall  be  designed  using  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  to  maxi- 
mize fallout  protection,  where  such  can  be 
done  without  Impairing  the  purpose  for 
wiuch  the  construction  Is  authorized  or  the 
eaectlveness  of  the  structure,  unless  ex- 
empted from  this  requirement  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make 
appropriate  provision  for  the  utilization  of 
technical  design  and  construction  methods 
In  the  preparation  of  design  and  construction 
plans  and  In  construction  under  this  Act.  to 
:issure  carrying  out  the  purpcees  of  this  sec- 
"loii:  and  for  such  purposes  expenditures  on 
individual  projects  shall  not  exceed  one  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  for  that 
project. 

Sec.  609.  Every  contract  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Aerospace 
Corporation  shall  prohibit  the  construction 
of  any  facility  or  the  acquisition  of  any  real 
property  by  the  Aerospace  Corporation  unless 
such  construction  or  acquLsitlon  has  flrst 
been  authorized  to  the  Air  Force  by  the 
c  ingress. 

Sec.  610  Except  in  the  case  of  hospitals 
.-authorized  for  construction  under  this  or  any 
previous  Act.  any  military  hospital  hereafter 
instructed  In  the  United  States  or  Us  pos- 
sessions shall  Include  facilities  for  obstetrical 
c.ire  unless  sound  and  spedflc  Justification 
li  made  by  the  Secretary  concerned  for 
■•mltting  such  facilities  In  any  hospital 
■uthorized. 

Sec.  611,  (a)  No  camp,  post,  station,  base. 
:■■  ird  or  other  Installation  imder  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
closed  or  abandoned  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  from  the  date  upon  which 
a  full  report  of  the  facts.  Including  the  Justi- 
licatlon  for  such  proposed  action.  Is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
:ind  House  of  Representatives, 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  posts. 
o,imps.  stations,  bases,  yards,  or  other  Instal- 
liilons  that  are  located  In  the  United  States 
ar.d  Puerto  Rlco  and  have  a  total  mllltarv 
imd  civilian  complement  of  more  than  two 
.nundred  and  fifty.  It  shall  not  apply  to  any 
facility  used  primarily  fcr  river  and  harbor 
p.'ojects  or  flood  control  projects. 

Sec  612,  None  of  the  authoritv  contained 
lu  titles  I.  II,  ni,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  anv  building  construc- 
tion project  inside  the  United  States  (other 

than  Alaska)    at  a  tmit  cost  In  excess  of 

(1)  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 


(2)  $8  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing: 

(3)  $1,850  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4)  88,500  i>er  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters:  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designees  determines  that,  because  of  spe- 
cial circumstances,  application  to  such  proj- 
ect of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  contained 
in  this  section  Is  impracticable. 

Sec.  613,  The  last  sentence  of  section  2674 
(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  changing  the  figure  "$10,000" 
to  "$15,000', 

Sec,  614.  TiUes  I,  II,  m.  rv,  V.  and  VI  of 
thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MlllUry  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1966," 
Trrx-E  vn 
Reserve  Forces  Pacllitles 

Sec,  701,  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  SecretJiry  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  Including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost 
of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  for  Department  of  the  Army :  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  Suites,  $9,200,000. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $8,890,000. 

(3)  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $9,000,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve.  83.400.000. 

Sec  702.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  le  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  city  of  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas,  without  consideration,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  In  so  much  of  the  land  and 
Improvements  comprising  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center,  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas,  as  Is  agreed  to  be  required 
for  a  right-of-way  for  construction  of  a  pub- 
lic highway,  at  such  times  as  that  portion 
of  the  land  and  improvements  may  no  longer 
be  required  as  a  part  of  said  training  center. 

Sec,  703  The  Secretary  of  Defense  mav 
establish  or  develop  iustaUatlons  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
i3l  use,  6291.  and  sections  4774idl  and 
97741  d  I  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  land  Incluoes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction. 
That  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  Is  approved  under  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
use.  255).  and  even  though  the  land  Is 
held  temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire 
real  estate  or  land  includes  authority  to 
make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  inter- 
ests in  land  (Including  temiwrary  use),  by 
gift,  purchase,  exchange  ot  Government- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec  704  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act. 
1966." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert).   Is  a  second  demancJ(?d? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  .second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectian 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr, 
speaker.  I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  which  we  are  considering  today 
contains  a  new  section  611  In  lieu  of  the 
base  closure  language  contained  in  H.R. 
8439.  which  w-as  objected  to  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
and  based  on  this  objection,  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  The  only  changes  we 
have  made  In  the  bill  Is  in  section  611, 
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plus  technical  changes  and  one  other 
committee  amendment  which  is  on  the 
Speakers  desk. 

The  total  cost  of  the  bill  Is  $1,780,062,- 
000.  insofar  as  the  authorization  is  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  of  course,  the  true  Issue  before 
the  House  is  the  veto  message  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  that  matt«r  with 
the  membership. 

The  President's  veto  message  is  similar 
in  some  respects  to  other  veto  messages 
that  are  based  on  the  allegation  that  a 
particular  section  of  a  bill  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional invasion  of  the  powers  of  the 
Executive. 

I  might  j3olnt  out,  however,  that  In 
this  veto  message  there  are  several  rather 
Important  differences,  or  perhaps  I  might 
even  say,  concessions,  I  will  discuss 
those  in  more  detail  in  a  few  moments. 
The  Attorney  General,  t)eii-,g  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  President,  based  his  veto 
recommendation  on  the  assumption  that 
through  section  611  the  legislative 
branch  sought  to  Invade  the  prerogatives 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
And  you  can  guess  what  would  happen 
to  any  Attorney  General  who  did  not 
reach  such  a  conclusion. 

But,  there  is  no  Attorney  General  that 
the  Congress  can  consult  to  raise  objec- 
tions to  actions  by  the  Executive  when 
the  Executive  Invades  the  prerogatives 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

Is  there  anyone  here  who  is  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  the  real  problem  of 
today  is  the  erosion  of  power  of  the 
Executive  by  the  Congress?  We  all 
know  the  contrary  is  true.  The  execu- 
tive branch,  as  well  as  the  courts,  have 
assumed,  or  have  delegated  so  much 
power,  that  there  remain  onlv  lunited 
areas  where  the  Congress  is  required  to 
act. 

1  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Congress  should  contemplate  setting 
up  an  office  of  its  own  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  Executive  mav  have 
eroded  or  invaded  the  powers  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  this  base  closing 
provision,  which  was  contained  in  the 
military  construction  bill  and  objected 
to  by  the  Attorney  General, 

The  original  House  language  provided 
that  a  base  could  not  be  closed  if  either 
House  adopted  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval The  conferees  in  a  compromise 
effort  agreed  upon  language  that  limited 
the  submission  of  base  closures  to  the 
period  January  1  through  April  30,  but 
without  reserving  any  veto  power  in  the 
Congress, 

The  bill  before  you  today,  tn  section 
611,  says  that  no  base  shall  be  closed 
or  abandoned  until  30  days  after  the 
repjort  has  been  filed  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  both  Houses,  and 
that  report  must  include  all  facts  and 
the  justification  for  the  base  closure. 

The  conference  language.  In  effect,  es- 
tablished a  iieriod  of  time  during  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  could  not  sub- 
mit any  base  closures.  In  this  wav.  the 
language  before  the  House  today  and 
the  conference  report  differ,  but  in  other 
respects  the  language  before  the  House 
today  r.nd  the  language  that  was  vetoed 
are  similar,  because  in  both  cases  the 
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Congress  could  not,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  simple  resolution,  bloclc  the  closing  of 
a  military  base. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Con- 
gress established  each  of  these  bases, 
in  some  cases  by  authorization,  in  other 
cases  Just  with  appropriations,  but  in 
ali  cases  money  had  to  be  appropriated 
for  their  construction,  and  certainly 
their  maintenance.  In  doing  this  the 
Congress  acted  under  the  clearest  lan- 
guage in  the  Constitution,  and  the  clear- 
est grant  of  power:  namely,  article  I, 
section  8.  which  gives  to  the  Congre^? 
the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  provide  tor  a  navy. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message, 
made  this  very  clear  when  he  said: 

Under  the  Constitution  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enact  laws  to  "raise  and  support" 
armed  forces,  and  only  Congress  con  provide 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  maintain- 
ing our  fighting  forces. 

When  the  President  signs  into  law  an 
authorization  bill,  and  later  an  appro- 
priations bill,  according  to  the  Attorney 
General,  lie  is  bound  to  execute  that  law. 
But  in  the  execution  of  the  law  the  Con- 
gress obviously  contemplates  that  the 
base  it  has  authorized  is  required  and 
will  remain  open.  Therefore,  whether 
or  not  a  base  should  be  closed  might  well 
be  a  question  for  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine. 

When  a  base  is  abandoned,  without 
any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  executing  the  laws  of  the  Na- 
tion:" Is  it  not  possible  to  conclude  that 
the  President  has  seen  fit  not  to  do  some- 
thing that  the  Congress  has  required  by 
law?  When  a  base  is  closed,  is  this 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws?  Or.  could 
it  be  said  that  the  closing  of  these  bases 
is  a  failure  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
land? 

If  the  President  unilaterally  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  disarm,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  closed  all  of  our 
military  bases,  is  the  Congress  powerless? 
How  does  the  Congress  ftilfill  its  respon- 
sibility to  "raise  and  support  armies  and 
provide  for  a  navy'  if  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  can  unilaterally 
negate  this  responsibility? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  difference  between 
closiiig  some  bases  and  closing  all  bases. 
But  frankly.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
difference  is. 

This  concerns  me.  because  at  some 
future  date  a  President  or  a  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  decide  to  close  more  than 
just  a  few  bases  at  one  time.  He  might 
decide  to  close  all  military  bases,  and  in 
this  way.  bring  about  almost  complete 
disarmament. 

I  raise  this  point  because  we  have  not 
solved  the  problem,  although  I  do  think 
that  we  are  closer  to  the  solution  than 
ever  before. 

I  say  this  because  the  President's  mes- 
sage stated  that  "a  reasonable  reporting 
prorision  consistent  with  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Congress"  would  not  war- 
rant a  veto. 

And  here  is  what  the  new  language 
of  section  611  now  provides: 

That  no  cansp.  post,  station,  base,  yard  or 
other  Installation  under  the  authority  of  the 
Department   of  Defense  shall   be   closed  or 


abandoned  until  30  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  a  fuU  report  of  the  facts.  Including 
the  Justification  for  the  proposed  action,  is 
submitted  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate, 

The  Presidential  veto  message  and  the 
new  language  recognize  several  principles 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  explicitly 
spelled  out.  First,  a  reporting  procedure 
on  base  closures  is  now  reqmred  for  the 
first  time  as  a  matter  of  law.  Second, 
the  reports  will  be  made  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  as  agents  of  their 
respective  bodies  on  military  matters. 
Third,  the  reports  will  contain  not  only 
an  announcement,  but  also — and  I  think 
this  is  the  key  to  the  entire  problem — "a 
full  report  of  the  facts,  including  the 
Justification  for  such  proposed  action," 
This  will  enable  the  committees  to  study, 
to  analyze  and.  if  necessary,  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  reasons  for  such  action 
Pranidy.  the  time  period,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  relatively  unimportant  as  I  do  not 
know  of  any  closure  action  which  has 
been  even  substantially  commenced  with- 
in 6  months  after  the  announcement. 

But  Ijeyond  this.  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  that  there  will  be 
no  further  base  closure  announcements 
that  you  will  read  about  in  the  news- 
papers before  you  have  tieen  advised  that 
these  base  closures  are  to  take  place. 

I  have  been  given  assurance  from  tJie 
highest  source  in  our  Government  that 
from  here  on  out  you  will  receive  advance 
notice  and  not  be  taken  by  surprise  as 
many  of  us  were  in  the  past. 

But  beyond  that,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  responsible  officials  wUl 
not  only  notify  the  committees  and  the 
individual  members  in  the  event  of  any 
future  base  closures,  but  also  that  such 
announcements  will  not  take  place  when 
the  Congress  is  not  in  session, 

I  iiave  been  urged  by  some  to  take  the 
po;iition  that  there  should  be  no  military 
construction  authorization  bill,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  we  must  have  this 
authorization  bill  because  of  our  prob- 
lems abroad,  and  the  problems  in  our 
own  land.  I  am  convinced  that  the  mill- 
tar>'  might  of  this  Nation  is  the  most 
important  single  item  of  concern  to  the 
American  people. 

Just  remember,  there  are  1,299  sep- 
arate items  in  this  bill,  affecting  vital 
military  bases  all  over  the  world. 

Under  the  circiunstances,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
adopt  the  modified  section  we  propose. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  the  most 
Important  elements  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular dispute  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  should  be  considered 
a  partner  in  the  matter  of  national  se- 
curity. The  President,  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, makes  this  clear — the  Congress  is 
a  partner  in  national  security  matters. 

And  the  message  also  makes  clear  that 
the  President  has  no  objection  to  a  re- 
porting procedure.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  such  a  reporting  procedure  was  not 
in  effect  last  November  when  so  many 
bases  were  closed  without  so  much  as  a 
how-do-you-do  to  Members  of  Congress, 
who  have  the  responsibility,  just  as  the 
President  has  indicated  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, to  provide  for  our  national  se- 
curity. 


I  hope,  now,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  also  equally  convinced  that 
the  Congress  is,  a  partner,  and  that  from 
here  on  out  there  will  be  no  need  for 
stronger  language  to  maintain  this  posi- 
tion. 

Perhaps  this  veto  message  and  the 
whole  issue  involved  here  has  eliminated 
a  great  area  of  imcertainty  that  has  ex- 
isted between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  Congress  and  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  national  se- 
curity area. 

We.  after  aU,  respond  to  the  American 
people.  We  are  responsible  to  them. 
The  Members  of  the  House  must  answer 
to  them  every  2  years.  This  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  and  the  only  way 
that  the  people  can  be  informed  is  to  be 
told.  And  the  only  way  that  Members  of 
the  House  can  be  told  of  what  the  wishes 
of  tlie  people  arc  is  to  answer  to  their 
will  at  the  end  of  each  2  years. 

Now.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  do  not  propose 
to  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  measure 
by  saying  that  tlie  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  won  a  victory,  nor 
do  I  agree  that  we  have  met  with  a  defeat. 
I  think  we  have  established  certain 
principles.  They  were  principles  worth 
fighting  for.  The  principle  was  one  of 
partnership.  The  principle  was  one  of 
recognition  of  article  I.  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  The  prmciple  was  one  of 
separation  of  powers. 

So,  in  a  way.  three  principles  have 
been  established  by  this  veto  message, 
and  we  have  responded,  I  believe,  in  a 
responsible  manner.  We  could,  of 
course,  have  made  It  a  far  greater  issue. 
We  chose  not  to  take  that  path  because 
we  are  dealing  with  the  national  se- 
curity. And  if  there  is  ever  an  area  in 
whicli  there  must  be  a  partnership,  it  is 
in  the  area  of  national  security. 
In  his  message,  the  President  said: 
The  legislative  and  executive  branches 
shiu-e  responsibility  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  each  has  a  vital  role  to  ploy. 

As  I  interpret  that  portion  of  the  veto 
message,  the  President  is  saying  that  we 
are  partners  in  the  matters  involving  our 
national  security. 

The  President,  in  the  veto  message, 
also  said: 

Also  a  President,  under  his  oath  of  office, 
must  be  concerned  about  the  cumulative 
erosion  of  Executive  power  by  legislation  such 
as  section  611  of  this  bill. 

The  President  went  on  to  say : 
The  power  of  the  Congress  In  which  I 
sen'ed  for  nearly  2  dozen  years  is  not  served 
by  assuming  Exectlve  functions.  The  need 
for  wise  legislative  action  and  the  dependency 
of  our  welfare  upon  It  was  never  greater 
The  legislative  burdens  of  the  Congress  were 
never  greater.  Not  only  the  separation  of 
powers  fall  when  Congress  Impairs  Executive 
function,  but  the  sheer  Inability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  meaningfully  with  the  mulUtu- 
dlnous  details  of  execution  of  its  laws  weak- 
ens government. 

But  on  the  other  nand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  Congress  must  also  be  con- 
cerned about  the  cumulative  erosion  of 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  Congress, 
frequently  based  upon  the  assimiption 
that  Congress  is  unable  to  deal  meaning- 
fully with  the  multitudinous  details  of 
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execution  of  its  laws.  I  do  not  think 
Congress  is  so  devoid  of  ability  and  ca- 
pability that  it  cannot,  on  occasion,  go 
into  details  that  vitaUy  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

And,  frankly,  I  grow  tired  of  the  impli- 
cation that  Congress  really  only  has  the 
power  to  appropriate  fvmds. 

I  also  weary  of  the  "execution"  of  laws 
philosophy.  To  execute  means  to  carry 
out — and  I  prefer  to  think  that  means 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  expressed 
by  their  representatives  in  Congress  and 
not  the  inteipretation  of  Presidential 
appointees. 

So,  I  suggest  that  there  are  times  when 
the  Congress  must  be  jealous  of  its  pre- 
rogatives and  must  also  guard  against  the 
cumulative  erosion  of  Its  powers.  Per- 
haps we  have  vested  too  much  power,  not 
so  much  in  the  President  himself,  but  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

We  must  always  be  jealous  at  all  times 
of  the  separation-of-powers  concept. 
The  theory  of  checks  and  balances  in 
many  ways  is  far  more  important  than 
any  single  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  whole  concept  of  separation  of 
powers,  the  whole  theory  of  checks  and 
balances,  must  be  preserved  If  we  are  to 
remain  a  free  people. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  those  words 
of  James  Madison,  who  said  in  1789: 

If  there  is  a  principle  In  our  Constitution, 
Indeed  In  any  free  constitution,  more  sacred 
ihsn  another,  It  is  Just  that  which  separates 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power, 

I  concur  100  percent  with  that  obser^•a- 
tion  and  I  believe  I  can  say  that  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  concurs  in  that  observa- 
tion. 

The  question  is.  How  do  we  maintain 
this  separation  of  powers?  How  does  the 
Congress  meet  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide for  a  navy  and  raise  and  support 
armies  If.  after  we  have  exercised  our 
responsibility  and  the  power  vested  in 
us  by  the  Constitution,  an  Executive 
fails  to  comply  with  the  law.  or  falls  to 
comply  w-ith  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
in  this  manner? 

Furthermore,  how  can  the  Congress 
lie  fully  conversant  in  matters  of  na- 
tional security  If  bases  which  we  have 
authorized  and  approved,  for  which 
funds  have  been  appropriated,  are  closed 
without  the  Congress  having  any  prior 
knowledge  of  these  matters? 

There  is  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  ad- 
vice and  I  do  not  Ijelievc  that  the  Con- 
gress is  so  devoid  of  intelligence  that  it, 
too,  cannot  offer  ad\1ce  on  occasion  that 
might  be  helpful  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  when  they  come 
to  making^ecisions  of  this  nature. 

So  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
repeat  that,  wliile  we  do  not  claim  a  \ic- 
toi-y.  we  do  not  admit  nor  imply  a  de- 
feat, because  in  the  long  run  what  we 
are  trying  to  establish,  what  we  have 
said  since  last  January.  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress must  be  a  partner  In  national  secu- 
rity matters  above  all  other  matters. 

I  think  that  principle  has  been  estab- 
lished, I  think  the  President  recognizes 
it,  I  firmly  believe  that  our  operations 
m  the  future  will  go  much  more  smoothly 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 


I  am  perfectly  w-illing  to  recommend 
the  language  contained  in  section  611  of 
the  new  bill.  It  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

I  think  we  wlU  be  Informed  hereafter. 
1  think  Members  will  be  informed  here- 
after when  something  is  going  to  happen 
in  their  own  area  and  I  think  that  under 
these  clrcumstant^s  we  can  accept  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  the  House,  not 
with  the  Idea  that  we  have  entered  into 
a  strategic  withdrawal,  but  with  the  con- 
viction that  we  have  entered  into  a  new 
era  of  understanding. 

Mr,  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  OHARA  of  Illinois,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman,  for  whom  1  have 
the  profoundest  respect,  one  question. 
Is  there  in  this  bill  authorization  for 
the  e.xpenditure  of  I  additional  cent 
other  than  already  authorized  for  mov- 
ing the  headquarters  of  the  5th  Army 
from  my  district? 

Mr.  RI'VERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
bill  contains  the  same  provisions  that 
were  in  the  bUl  which  the  gentleman 
voted  for  and  which  passed  the  House 
unanimously, 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  While  I  may 
have  been  misinformed,  and  that  is  pos- 
sible. I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a 
provision  tucked  away  In  the  bill  for 
building  some  new  sewerage  out  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  some  million  or  two  dollars 
of  new  sewerage,  all  to  accommodate  the 
Dth  Army  headquarters.  I  would  feel 
easier  in  my  mind,  as  would  my  con- 
stituents, if  assured  that  such  is  not 
the  case 

Mr,  PRICE,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price), 

Mr,  PRICE.  There  are  no  additional 
funds  in  this  particular  authorization 
bill  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  stated. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois,  I  thank  my 
colleague  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr, 
HebertI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
supf>ort  of  the  new  military  construction 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
H,R,  10775.  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services. 

Al  the  outset.  I  wish  also  to  state  cate- 
gorically, and  without  equivocation,  my 
complete  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  my  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable L.  Mendel  Rivers,  on  this  revised 
bill. 

As  we  all  know,  the  bill  being  consid- 
ered today  is.  except  for  section  611. 
identical  with  H,R,  8439.  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  previously 
recommended  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


Unfortunately,  the  bill  H.R,  8439  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  the  advice  and 
recommendation  of  his  Attorney  General. 
who  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  language 
in  section  611  represented  a  fundamental 
encroachment  by  the  Congress  of  powers 
specifically  reserved  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  executive  brancli. 

Needless  to  say,  I  take  strong  exception 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  original  provisions  of  section  611 
"are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution." 
However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  belabor 
t)efore  this  body  some  of  the  semantics 
of  the  legal  and  constitutional  questions 
involved  herein. 

These  intricate  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  have  adequately  been  reviewed 
and  discussed  by  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. I  am  in  complete  accord  with  my 
chairman's  assessment  of  these  legal 
questions. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  this 
record  clearly  reflect  the  fundamental 
principles  that  have  precipitated  tills 
confrontation  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  should  review  some 
of  the  liistorical  considerations  and 
events  which  required  the  Con,gress  to 
take  the  aggressive  and  positive  steps 
now  identified  by  our  Attorney  General 
as  "repugnant"  to  the  Constitution, 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  am  sure  one 
shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  issue  involved  here 
today  is  nothing  more,  nor  less,  than  the 
Congress  effectively  effecting  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  act  as  a  ftill- 
flcdged  partner  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  the  development 
and  continued  maintenance  of  a  military 
capability  adequate  to  guarantee  our 
present  and  future  national  security. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  are  all  aware  that  the  Congress 
has  the  sole  authority  to  raise  and  main- 
tain our  Armed  Forces,  This  is  crystal 
clear.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  Con- 
stitution designates  the  President  as 
"Commander  in  Chief"  of  these  Armed 
Forces,  with  the  clear  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  these 
forces. 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  in  spelling  out 
these  positive  areas  of  responsibility,  rec- 
ognized full  well  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  Executive  acting  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  could  effectively  tlis- 
charge  these  individual  and  separate  re- 
sponsibilities without  the  full  and  com- 
plete support  of  the  other.  It  tliereforc 
not  only  impliedly,  but  very  clearly, 
created  a  situation  which  demanded  the 
development  of  a  full-fledged  working 
partnership  to  Insure  that  both  partners 
could  act  promptly  and  effectively  in  co- 
ordinating, and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"coordinating."  their  common  eflon  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense. 

Our  Nation  has  indeed  tieen  fortunate. 
This  working  relationship  and  partner- 
ship between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  Government  has 
proven  effective  and  responsive  to  our 
national  security  requirements.  How- 
ever, as  is  the  case  in  any  partnership, 
each  of  the  partners  must  remain  con- 
tinually vigilant  to  the  understandable 
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desire  of  the  other  to  consciously  or  un- 
consciously arrogate  to  himself  some  of 
the  responsibilities  and  powers  properly 
to  be  shared  with  the  other  partner. 

For  almost  5  years  the  Congress,  and 
more  specifically  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
have  slowly  but  surely  been  forced  Into 
the  role  of  a  silent  partner — a  partner 
whose  duties  and  responsibilities  were 
becomm?  a  mere  formality  with  acqui- 
escence taken  for  granted  and  assumed 
by  the  other  partner. 

The  Executive,  and  in  this  instance  the 
Department  of  Defense,  has  attempted 
to  justify  this  tactic  on  the  theor>-  that 
the  Congress  is.  in  view  of  modem  tech- 
nology and  related  complications,  sim- 
ply incapable  of  dealing  meaningfully 
with  the  profound  Intricacies  of  na- 
tional defense.  Consequently,  like  "big 
brother."  he  has  "reluctantly"  assumed 
the  prerocatlves  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  cast  in  the  role  of 
a  prophet,  but  it  should  be  evident  to 
even  the  dullest  student  of  constitutional 
history,  that  if  the  Congress  permitted 
this  condition  to  continue  it  would  in- 
evitably have  completely  forfeited  its 
ability  to  discharge  its  constitutional 
respon.sibilitles 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  was 
forced  to  act  positively,  agsressivelv.  and 
purposefully  to  remind  the  Executive 
and.  in  this  instance,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  that  it  intends  to  fully  discharge 
its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That 
committee,  within  the  past  few  months, 
has  reflected  the  determination  of  the 
Congress  to  defy  and  to  reject  any  fur- 
ther encroachment  by  the  Executive  on 
its  legislative  and  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  record  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  during  these  past  9 
months  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  Congress  in  this  regard. 
For  example,  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  and  determination  to 
provide  an  equitable  pay  increase  for  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
services.  This  achievement,  in  spite  of 
the  oppo.sition  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, is  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

Again,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with- 
out consulting  the  Congress,  announced 
to  the  country  his  intention  to  eliminate 
the  Army  Reserve.  This,  without  a  "by 
your  leave"  to  the  Congress. 

Congress,  the  heretofore  silent  part- 
ner in  the  defense  effort,  replied  with  a 
resoundinir  and  unequivocal  "No."  de- 
spite the  Departments  abortive  efforts  to 
justify  this  action  by  offering  the  public 
vague  as.5urances  of  new  efficiencies  and 
new  economies. 

Our  military  bases  and  installations 
represent  the  very  heart  of  our  military 
capability.  A  change  in  their  composi- 
tion, location,  or  level  of  activity  inevi- 
tably and  directly  affects  our  military 
readiness  and  capability. 

As  a  partner  in  our  defense  effort,  the 
Congress,  and  notably  the  committee 
which  has  been  given  jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  over  defense  matters,  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services,    had 
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throughout  the  history  of  our  Republic 
kept  Itself  intimately  familiar  and  aware 
of  changes  in  our  military  base  complex. 
Unfortunately,  during  the  past  4  or  5 
years,  there  has  been  a  positive  diminu- 
tion in  the  information  provided  Con- 
gress m  respect  to  proposed  changes  in 
our  military  installations.  Obviously, 
the  Congress  has  been  kept  Informed  as 
to  proposed  increases  in  the  size  and 
tempo  of  activity  at  mUitary  installa- 
tions through  the  demands  of  the  legis- 
lative and  appropriation  process  which 
"required"  the  Executive  to  seek  both 
the  authority  and  the  funds  with  which 
to  effect  such  changes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Executive  has  not  similarly 
been  forced  by  the  legislative  and  ap- 
propriation processes  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  reductions  or  closures  of  mili- 
tary bases — and  he  has  therefore  simply 
ignored  the  Congress  in  this  regard. 

Consequently,  despite  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  defense  matters 
be  handled  by  the  partnership  envi- 
sioned by  our  constitutional  founders 
Members  of  Congress  had  been  reduced 
to  the  himilliating  positioi.  of  consult- 
ing our  news  media  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  Department  of  Defense 
decisions  to  reduce  or  eliminate  mUitary 
bases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  con- 
stituents were  apprised  of  these  defense 
actions  even  before  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  given  even  the  sketchiest 
details. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  appalling 
situation  developed  slowly  and  subtly 
through  the  gradual  but  positive  dry- 
ing up  of  information  flowing  from  the 
executive  branch  to  its  defense  partner 
the  Congress.  Thank  God.  that  silent 
partner  has  now  awakened  from  h's 
trusting  and  ill-advised  sleep.  His  re- 
action was  positively  and  unequivocally 
given  in  section  611  of  H.R.  8439.  The 
fact  that  this  action  was  given  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  both  bodies  should 
erase  any  doubt  as  to  the  temper  of  the 
Congress  on  this  subject. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Executive  has 
now  gotten  the  message. 

The  remarkable  veto  message  with 
which  the  President  regretfully  returned 
H.R.  8439  to  the  Congress  reflects  the 
Presidents  Essurance  that  he  will,  once 
again,  accept  his  obligation  to  fully  in- 
form his  defense  partner,  the  Congress, 
of  proposed  changes  affecting  our  mili- 
tary installations. 

The  revised  section  611  as  contained 
in  this  bill.  H  R.  10775.  reflects  a  report- 
ing procedure  which  requires  that  the 
Congress  be  provided  a  full  report  of  the 
facts  justifying  the  proposed  action 
prior  to  the  time  such  decision  is  ex- 
ecuted. 

However,  more  importantly,  this  statu- 
tory language  is  much  broader  in  its 
Implications  than  is  evident  in  this  re- 
quired reporting  procedure.  The  lan- 
guage marks,  in  my  opinion,  the  resump- 
tion of  a  full-fledged  partnership  which 
had  been  permitted  to  atrophy  for  lack 
of  use.  It  symbolizes,  I  believe,  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  to  return  to  the 
former  workln?  partnership  envisioned 
by  our  constitutional  founders. 


As  an  American,  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  have  been  a  party  to  this  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  operation  of  our 
system  of  political  checks  and  balances— 
a  system  which  hsis  no  peer  amons  all 
the  governments  on  earth. 

This  political  s.vstem  of  checks  and 
balances  insures  that  countless  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  also  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  genuine  freedom  provided 
that  we.  and  they,  as  Americaixs  continue 
always  to  remain  vigilant  and  jealous  of 
our  constitutional  prerogatives. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
we  have  achieved  our  objective  and  won 
our  fight.  Let  us  accept  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  offered  by  our  President  in  h:.' 
veto  message  and  permit  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

I.  therefore,  ask  every  Member  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARDY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
sideration by  the  House  today  of  the 
miUtary  constniction  authorization  bll! 
for  fiscal  year  1966  culminates  9  months 
of  hard  labor.  T-Aice  before,  this  session. 
a  similar  bill  has  come  before  you — once 
when  the  House  passed  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill,  and  again 
when  it  considered  the  conference  re- 
port. And  after  the  bill  passed  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  the  President  saw  fit  lo 
veto  it  as  he  claimed  it  was  an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  by  the  Congress  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  President. 

The  very  question  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  President  vis-a-vis 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress is  as  old  as  our  established  Govern- 
ment. The  questions  have  not  beer 
solved  during  our  178  years  of  existence 
and  they  probably  will  not  be  solved  com- 
pletely as  long  as  we  continue  to  exist 
under  our  present  form  of  government 
In  the  past,  we  generally  have  been 
able  to  work  out  our  problems  with  the 
executive  branch  through  mutual  ac- 
commodation— that  is,  without  thf 
necessity  of  writing  specllic  restraints 
into  the  law.  Thus,  we  hove  been  able  to 
avoid  a  head-on  confrontation  on  the 
constitutional  issues.  And  I  think  no 
real  purpose  is  served  by  having  such  a 
confrontation.  Really,  all  it  proves  is 
that,  in  certain  periods  in  histoi-y.  certain 
Presidents  zealously  and  jealously  guard 
their  power,  or  try  to  expand  on  their 
power  more  than  other  Presidents.  It 
seems  that  any  President  can  secure 
from  his  appointed  Attorney  Genera! 
an  opinion  that  any  provision  provid'nt? 
for  any  form  of  legislative  oversight  is 
an  imwarranted  invasion  of  the  po«t! 
of  the  Executive.  I  a?ree  with  othf-rs 
who  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  thi- 
equivalent  of  an  Attorney  General  to 
serve  Congress  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  nearly  40  laws  on  the  books 
which  give  to  Congress  the  right  to  ne- 
gate an  administrative  action.    The  prin- 
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clple  of  legislative  review  of  executive 
action  already  having  been  established, 
there  Is  really  little  to  gain  by  discussing 
the  President's  objection  to  the  use  of 
that  device  in  this  instance. 

But.  in  agreeing  to  accept  the  com- 
promise as  new  language  contained  in 
section  611.  I  want  to  make  clear  the 
reason  for  including  a  provision  In  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
providing  for  congressional  review  of 
base  closures  in  the  first  Instance. 

Until  1961,  I  cannot  recall  any  in- 
stances where  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  not  consulted  or  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  officials  in  the 
Pentagon  on  matters  of  such  import 
prior  to  the  time  of  decisionmaking  and 
before  public  announcement. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  pattern  has 
been  altered  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  are  many  other  examples  besides 
the  annoiuiceraent  on  base  closures  and 
the  Reserve  merger.  But  these  two  were 
sort  of  like  the  straws  that  broke  the 
camel's  back.  It  was  time  that  the  Con- 
gress put  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of  Its 
responsibilities — an  end  to  Executive  cir- 
cumvention. That  Is  what  brought  forth, 
almost  spontaneously,  section  611  which 
provoked  the  veto. 

The  new  language  of  section  611  rec- 
ognizes the  principle  of  congressional 
review  and  requires  the  Secretai-y  of  De- 
fense to  report  not  only  the  facts,  but  a 
complete  Justification  for  his  proposed 
actions. 

In  addition,  the  Informal  agreement 
recognizes  the  right  of  Congress  to  be 
informed  prior  to  the  public  announce- 
ment on  any  base  action  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  no  such  announce- 
ments will  be  made  while  the  Congress 
is  not  In  session.  This  is  the  better  way 
to  accomplish  rapport  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive — much  to  be 
desired  over  fixed  legislative  language. 
But  such  mutual  accommodation  broke 
down  before;  I  hope  it  lasts  this  time, 
ana  thus  our  exercise  In  writing  this  sec- 
tion into  the  former  bm  will  really  have 
sei-ved  its  purpose. 

Perhaps,  through  mutual  accommoda- 
tion, once  again,  we  can  work  together. 
I  consider  It  worthy  of  an  attempt.  But. 
in  so  doing,  I  make  no  admission  that 
the  bill  wlilch  tlie  President  vetoed  was 
unconstitutional.  In  fact.  In  my  lay- 
mans  view  it  is  clearly  constitutional; 
and  It  will  remain  constitutional  until 
properly  ruled  otherwise  by  the  courts, 
opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  And  I  fur- 
ther remind  this  House,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  well,  that  It  will  not  be 
many  months  before  we  consider  an- 
other military  construction  authorization 
bill.  Whether  or  not  our  objectives  have 
been  accomplished  through  these  exer- 
cises will  be  shown  in  the  attitudes  and 
the  degree  of  cooperation  displayed  dur- 
ing the  next  several  months.  I  hope  we 
have  not  failed  in  our  efforts.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  again  find  It  necessary  to 
seek  respect  to  our  constitutional  prerog- 
atives by  writing  rigid  legiElation. 

For  the  present.  I  support  the  new- 
bill  and  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 


Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  many  Members  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  wish  to  take  a  portion 
of  the  20  minutes  allocated  to  oiir  side, 
I  shall  take  only  5  minutes  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  after  consider- 
able thought  that  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  must  subscribe  to  the  sub- 
stitute language  In  section  611  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill. 

My  natural  impulse  was  to  make  every 
attempt  to  override  the  Presidential  veto 
message. 

'  My  concern  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  several 
Congresses,  was  the  constant  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
committees  of  Congress  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  In  1962,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hardy]  and  I  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Congress  entitled  a  "Report  of  the 
Special  Subpommltlee  on  Defense  Agen- 
cies." Tlie  final  sentence  of  that  report 
stated : 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  Congress 
lias  lost  control  of  the  organization  of  tne 
Department  (of  Defense)  and  cannot  carry 
out  ItB  responsibility  unless  we  amend  the 
National  Security  Act. 

Hence,  the  President's  veto  message, 
stressing  as  it  has  the  alleged  "cumula- 
tive erosion  of  the  executive  power," 
could  hardly  be  seriously  entertained  by 
those  of  us  who  have  observed  the  con- 
stant diminution  of  legislative  authority. 

I  beheved  then  that  If  the  Congress 
had  the  responsibility  to  maintain  and 
support  the  armed  services  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution,  it  becomes  an  almost 
impossible  task  if  another  branch  of  the 
Government  can  cause  them  to  be  dis- 
integrated.   I  still  maintain  this  belief. 

So.  at  the  time  we  Included  section  608. 
and  later,  at  the  time  we  accepted  the 
conference  report  on  section  611.  I  be- 
lieved we  were  within  om-  constitutional 
rights,  and  I  thought  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  we  exercise  this  power. 

Frankly.  I  was  surprised  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  this  bill  because,  neither  the 
Constitution  nor  precedent  suggested  it. 
I  am  advised  that  the  President  will  ac- 
cept the  new  section  611  on  which  we  act 
today,  and  which  provides  for  a  30-day 
notice  of  closing  and  yet  termed  as  un- 
constitutional a  120-day  requirement. 
In  addition,  I  am  told  the  President  has 
agreed  not  to  close  any  base  when  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session.  This  could  mean 
a  delay  of  over  120  days.  So  to  suggest 
that  "times  do  not  permit  it "  when  we 
write  the  language  and  still  find  it  is 
perfectly  proper  when  he  verbally  con- 
dones it.  somewhat  mystifies  me. 

Section  611.  really  was  undemanding 
language  compared  to  section  608  when 
it  passed  the  House.  Under  that  provi- 
sion the  House  could  veto  the  proposed 
action  by  the  executive  branch.  Section 
611  gave  no  such  authority.  For  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  it  carried  no  legis- 
lative veto  authority  but  carried  only  a 
reporting  responsibility  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Who  will  challenge  the  fact 
that  a  veto  authority  is  by  far  stronger? 


Yet.  since  1941.  over  40  bills  carrying 
legislative  veto  provisions  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  with  the  signature  of  the 
President. 

Some  statutes  requiring  executive  ac- 
tions to  lie  before  Congress  are  as  follows : 
Executive  reoreanization:  Title  5. 
United  States  Code,  section  133z  requires 
reorganization  plans  to  lie  before  Con- 
gress for  60  days  while  Congress  is  In 
session,  but  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  either  House  can  nullify  the  plan. 

Defense  reorganization:  Title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  section  125.  requires  the 
transfer,  reassigrmient,  consolidation,  or 
abolition  of  a  function,  power,  or  duty  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  lie  "be- 
fore Congress  for  30  days  while  Congress 
Is  In  session,  but  a  resolution  by  either 
Committee  on  Armed  Services"  passed 
within  30  days  and  then  passed  by  the 
respective  House  within  40  days  shall 
nullify  the  plan. 

NASA  organization:  Title  42.  United 
States  Code,  section  2453,  requires  the 
plan  for  the  transfer  of  NAC.A  to  N.'iSA 
to  lie  before  the  Congress  for  60  davs 
without  the  adoption  by  either  House  of 
a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

NAS.A  authorizations:  The  NASA  au- 
thorization acts  permit  the  Administra- 
tor to  utilize  NA.SA  funds  for  certain 
new  projects  provided  NASA  gives  30 
days'  notice  to  each  space  committee  and 
it  receives  an  approval  from  each  com- 
mltt-ee. 

NASA  appropriations:  No  NASA  funds 
are  to  be  transferred  to  any  project  pre- 
viously rejected  by  either  House  or  any 
committee  of  the  Congress.  No  NASA 
funds  are  to  be  used  In  any  joint  lunar 
landing  program  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

Atomic  Energy  Act:  No  special  mili- 
tary materials  or  information  may  be 
passed  to  another  country — .section  91c 
and  144b  and  c — unless  the  proposed 
transfer  lies  before  Congress  for  60  days 
while  Congress  is  in  session  and  Con- 
gress does  not  pass  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

Any  new  determination  of  material  as 
special  nuclear  material— section  51— as 
source  material — section  61:  any  new 
guaranteed  price  for  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials— section  ,58:  any  distribution  of 
special  nuclear  material  abroad — section 
54;  anv'  distribution  of  source  materials 
abroad — section  64:  any  contract  for 
electric  utility  services— section  164 — 
must  He  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  30  days  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session  and  the  joint  Commit- 
tee can  waive  the  requirements  of  the 
30-day  period. 

AEC  authorizations:  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams established  by  the  AEC  author- 
ization acts  have  also  reouired  the  pro- 
gram to  come  back  before  the  Joint 
Committee  for  30  days  while  Congress  Is 
in  session,  but  with  the  power  In  the 
Joint  Committee  to  waive  this  time 
period. 

In  some  AEC  authorization  acts,  where 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  executive 
branch  would  not  carrv-  out  the  program 
authorized,  the  authorization  acts  con- 
tained mandatory  lariguage:  Fiscal  year 
1958,    sections    101(b)  8.    101(e)  14.    and 
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110:  fiscal  year  1959.  sections  110  and 
111. 

Property  disposal:  40  United  States 
Code,  section  551  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  tlie  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  come  into  agreement  with  the 
Armed  Ser\ices  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  disposal  of  surplus  real  property 
from  the  armed  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  too.  that  the 
same  individual  who  vetoed  the  bill  tliis 
year  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  when  the  original 
bill,  as  well  as  the  revised  bill,  was  voted 
on  in  the  Senate  and  raised  no  objection 
to  cither  version  when  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  In  fact,  both  ver- 
sions paiised  the  Senate  by  voice  vote, 
and  the  tlien  Senator  Lj-ndon  B.  Johnson 
was  present  in  the  Senate  on  both  oc- 
casions and  no  objection  was  raised. 

But  I  suppose  his  change  of  heart  as 
to  what  is  reasonable  has  been  deter- 
mined by  a  change  of  address. 

I  want  to  be  frank  and  say  that  I  would 
have  exercLsed  any  authority  which  I 
have  to  help  o\en1de  the  President  if 
the  language  of  section  608  had  been 
retained  in  conference.  That  was  indeed 
a  matter  of  principle.  However,  tlie  cold 
hard  facts  of  Ufe  are  that  the  Senate 
just  would  not  agree  to  the  House  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  it  was  reluctant  to  go  as  far 
as  we  did  in  section  611  wliich  emerged 
from  conference.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  principle  involved  in  section  608  but 
611  became  but  a  reporting  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  new  611  on 
whicli  we  act  today,  and  to  which  I  un- 
derstand the  President  has  agreed,  calls 
for  similar  reporting  except  it  will  now 
be  done  30  days  before  the  closing  of 
a  base  instead  of  120  days.  Hence,  we 
have  accomplislied  the  concept  of  prior 
notification  and  this  in  harmony  with 
the  conference  report.  It  is  this  that 
makes  me  constantly  wonder  why  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill. 

The  Presidential  veto  of  H  Jl.  8439  has 
caused  me  to  reexamine  the  role  of  Con- 
sreiis  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  especially  in  connection 
with  militjry  bases. 

The  only  provision  that  the  President 
found  not  to  his  liking  was  the  one  which 
required  reports  of  base  closings  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  April  30  of  each  year  and 
to  lie  before  the  Congress  for  120  days 
while  Congress  was  in  session  before  it 
could  become  effective.  This  provision, 
however,  did  not  apply  to  the  movement 
of  troops  and  equipment  for  tactical  pur- 
poses, or  to  bases  witli  less  than  250  per- 
sonnel. 

The  President's  reasons  for  the  veto 
are: 

By  the  Constltuclon.  the  executive  power 
la  vested  In  the  President.  The  President  Is 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  President  cannot  sign  Into  law  a  bill 
which  .substantially  inhibits  him  from  per- 
forming his  duty.  He  cannot  tign  Into  law 
a  measure  which  deprives  him  of  power  for 
3  months  of  the  year  even  to  propose  a  reduc- 
tion of  mission  or  the  closing  of  any  mili- 
tary in.itallaUon.  and  which  prohibits  him 
from  closing,  abandoning,  or  substantially 
reducing  in  mission  ajiy  mUltary-.raclUty  In 
the   country  for   what   could   be   a   year  or 


more  and  must  be  120  days.  The  times  do 
not  permit  It.  The  Constitution  prohibits  it. 
The  limitations  upon  the  Commander  In 
Chief  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment here  sought  to  be  imposed  are  a 
clear  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
The  Attorney  General  has  so  advised  me. 
The  Congress  enact*  the  laws.  Their  execu- 
tion must  be  left  to  the  President.  The 
President  must  be  free,  if  the  need  arises, 
to  reduce  the  mission  at  any  military  In- 
stallation in  the  country  If  and  when  such 
becomes  necessary. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Constitution  for 
our  thinking.  It  is  too  little  noticed  that 
the  very  first  section  of  the  very  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  vests  "all  leg- 
islative powers  herein  granted  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." The  right  and  duty  and 
power  to  make  laws  then  belongs  to  the 
Congress.  This  is  clear  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  themselves  and  from 
the  development  of  this  clause  in  the 
Constitutional  Debates  of  1787. 

AiKr  clearly  delineating  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  in  article  I.  the  Constitu- 
tion goes  on  in  article  II  to  set  forth: 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  is  followed  in  section  3  of  article 
II  with  "he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed."  Hence  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  President  is  to  exe- 
cute faithfully  the  laws  as  Congress  en- 
acts them.  In  the  steel  seizure  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1952  limited  the  Presi- 
dent to  just  that  function.  When  there 
was  no  law  of  Congre'ss  to  execute,  the 
President  had  no  power  to  seize  the  steel 
companies.  The  President  is  to  execute 
the  laws  of  Congress,  hejice  the  enacting 
power  of  Congress  is  set  forth  first  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  executing  powers 
second. 

The  areas  in  which  Congress  has  the 
power  to  legislate  are  manifold,  but  it  is 
worthw-hile  to  examine  them  specifically 
in  the  light  of  the  present  problem.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I  says : 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ♦  •  • 

To  declare  War  •   •   • 

To  raise  and  .support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  Term  than  2  Years; 

To  provide  and  maintain   a  Navy; 

To  majte  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to 
execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  In- 
surrections, and  repel  Invasions: 

To  provide  for  organizing.  arnUng,  and 
disciplining  the  MlUtla,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
Sen-ice  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  Appointment  of  the 
Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the 
Militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Congress: 

To  exercise  Legislation  in  all  Cases  what- 
soever •  •  •  and  to  exercise  like  Authority 
over  all  Places  piu-chased  by  the  Consent  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Same  shall  be.  for  the  Erection  of  Forts.  Mag- 
azines. Arsenals.  dock-Yards,  and  other  need- 
ful Buildings. 

In  addition,  article  4,  section  3  gives 
Congress  the  general  "Power  to  dispose  of 
andmake  all  needful  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
Property  belonging  to  the  United  States: 
and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 


so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular 
State." 

From  all  of  the  above  provisions,  the 
Founding  Fathers  made  sure  that  the 
Congress  had  about  as  full  legislative 
powers  over  the  military  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  set  down  in  writing.  Note  espe- 
cially that  they  were  so  anxious  to  keep 
the  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
that  they  provided  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  armies  could  not  be  for 
more  than  2  years. 

But  the  powers  of  Congress  over  mili- 
tary installations  are  even  more  com- 
plete. Where  the  bases  are  purchased 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  the  Congress  has  the  power  "to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  as  to  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
other  needful  buildings."  Furthermore, 
even  if  the  State  legislatures  have  not 
consented,  the  Congress  in  article  4, 
section  3.  has  the  power  "to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respectine 
the  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  While  these  two  powers  were 
added  in  the  constitutional  debates 
without  any  real  discussion,  and  have 
not  been  the  subject  of  extensive  litiga- 
tion, they  give  the  Congress  full  legis- 
lative authority"  over  military  installa- 
tions on  their  face. 

Under  these  various  legislative  pow- 
ers, the  Congress  has.  over  a  period  of 
years,  enacted  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion respecting  our  military  installations, 
There  is  no  one  piece  of  legislation  to 
which  any  person  could  point  and  say 
that  that  provides  the  sole  legislative 
program  for  any  military  installation. 
Until  that  legislative  program  is  changed 
by  Congress  or  under  a  statute  of  Con- 
gress the  President  is  obligated  to  carry 
out  the  legislative  program  as  set  forth 
by  Congress. 

The  President  has  claimed  that  Iits 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  have  been 
infringed  by  the  legislation  as  passed 
by  Congress.  But  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  are  subject  to  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress.  He  cannot  spend 
more  than  the  Congress  allows  or  have 
more  troops  than  are  allowed  by  Con- 
gre.ss — unless  there  is  some  Immediate 
emergency  in  a  war.  Yet  the  Pi-e.si- 
dent  was  wrong  in  calling  upon  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  veto- 
ing H.R.  8439  since  it  clearly  allows  him 
to  move  troops  and  equipment  for  tacti- 
cal purposes — section  611<b>  (1). 

The  President  maintains  that  he  is  in- 
terested in  economy.  So  is  the  Congrp.s-s 
But  the  Congress  wants  to  Icnow  how 
the  economy  is  being  applied.  There  are 
statutes  on  the  Ijooks  with  respect  to 
economy,  and  these  should  be  complied 
with. 

As  a  general  statute,  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  18  requires 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  when  directed 
by  the  President  to  study  what  chances 
may  be  needed — with  a  view  of  securine 
greater  economy  and  efBciency  in  the 
conduct  of  the  public  service — in  the  ex- 
ecutive department.  Yet  the  reports  of 
those  studies  are  to  t>e  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  recommendations  thereon 
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In  other  words  the  President  is  not  au- 
thorized to  put  the  plans  into  effect  with- 
out further  Congressional  action. 

In  the  matter  of  general  organization 
of  the  executive  branch,  title  5,  section 
133z  of  the  United  States  Code  permits 
the  President  to  reorganize  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies,  from  time  to 
time  within  specified  limits,  but  these 
reorganizations  must  come  up  and  lie 
before  Congress  for  60  calendar  days 
while  Congress  is  in  session  before  they 
can  become  effective.  The  reorganiza- 
tion plan  may  be  defeated  by  the  passage 
by  either  House  of  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

In  1958  there  was  a  special  statute 
enacted  in  order  to  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  make  some  reorgani- 
zp.tions.  This  statute,  now  section  125, 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  stream- 
line or  economize  the  Department  of 
D(-fense  but  he  may  not  substantially 
tr.insfer.  reassign,  consolidate,  or  abolish 
a  function,  power,  or  duty  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  unless  the  move 
.shall  have  been  reported  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  for  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  while  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion. If  during  that  time  either  com- 
mittee should  report  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  a  transfer  of  a  major  com- 
batant role  assigned  to  one  of  the  Armed 
Forces  which  also  says  that  the  move 
would  tend  to  impair  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  then  the  effective  date  is 
susipended  until  either  House  of  Congress 
adopts  that  resolution.  In  the  case  of 
such  adoption  by  either  house,  then  the 
plan  fails. 

Now  it  happens  that  on  November  18, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  an  ati- 
nouncement  to  the  press  that  he  was 
going  to  shut  down  95  military  installa- 
tions. This  announcement  did  not  come 
to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
above  provision  of  law.  Nor  do  we  know 
of  any  finding  by  the  President  under 
section  125ibi  that  these  closings  were 
necessary  because  of  hostilities  or  the 
threat  of  hostilities.  Yet  the  closing  of 
95  military  installations  which  had  been 
set  up  and  programed  by  Congress 
could  have  had  a  very  serious  tendency 
to  "impair  ihe  defense  of  the  United 
States."  The  Congress  was  given  no 
opportunity  to  pass  on  the  matter  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  125(a)  of  title  10. 
nor  was  a  Presidential  finding  under 
section  125(b>  forwarded. 

Some  have  suggested  that  there  may 
be  found  adequate  authority  for  the 
economies  in  a  section  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921.  as  amended— 
section  665ic)  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code.  In  subsection  <2>  an 
agency  ofiBcer  is  permitted  to  apportion 
the  appropriation  and  make  saWngs 
whenever  "changes  in  requirements, 
gieater  efficiency  of  operations  or  other 
developments"  might  pennit. 

Yet,  by  the  very  terms  of  this  section. 
the  recommendations  for  the  recession  of 
any  appropriation  arising  out  of  these 
possible  economies  can  become  effective 
only  when  treated  like  an>'  "estimate  for 
appropriations,"  This  means  that  the 
recession    can    become    effective    only 


when    legislation    has    authorized    the 
recession. 

This  method  of  operation  has  been  in 
effect  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  some  time  now.  Under  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  been  required  since  1954  to  come 
up  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  for  varying  authorizations.  At 
first  these  authorizations  merely  related, 
as  in  H,R,  8439,  to  construction  for 
atomic  energy  programs.  Since  1954  this 
section  has  gone  through  various  stages 
of  enlargement  until  now  all  operating 
and  construction  budgets  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  require  prior  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Starting  with  the 
authorization  act  of  fiscal  year  1958.  and 
continuing  annually  thereafter,  the 
Atomic  Energj'  Commission  has  specifi- 
cally requested  the  recession  of  those 
items  previously  authorized  in  earlier 
authorizing  legislation  and  which  the 
AEC  no  longer  believes  is  needed  or 
needed  to  the  extent  authorized. 

If  the  President  is  not  required  to 
bring  back  to  Congress  for  congressional 
approval  the  deletion  of  some  program 
previously  approved  by  Congress,  the 
President  is  in  effect  gathering  unto 
himself  an  item  veto,  which  has  never 
been  allowed  up  to  this  point.  The  only 
veto  permitted  the  President  is  that  per- 
mitted by  article  I.  section  7  which  per- 
mits him  to  retum  a  bill  to  the  Congress 
witli  his  objections  thereto,  as  he  has 
done  with  H,R,  8439,  There  is  no  line 
veto  or  item  veto  permitted  imder  this 
section  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  the  power  the  President  is  trying 
to  gather  unto  himself  in  the  name  of 
economy. 

In  1926  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  President  could  drop  an  officer  of  the 
executive  department  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  with- 
out asking  for  Senate  approval  of  the  re- 
moval. In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court 
nUed  that  the  appointment  of  the  official 
was  Initially  an  Executive  act  and  there- 
fore the  removal  was  solely  an  Executive 
act.  Applying  the  identical  logic,  the 
establishment  of  a  legislative  program  by 
the  Congress  is  a  legislative  act.  even 
though  the  President  has  to  approve  the 
legislation.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  Presi- 
dential power  to  change  the  legislative 
program  in  any  way  without  further  con- 
gressional approval  given  either  specifi- 
cally or  generally. 

Out  of  all  of  this,  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  but  one  inescapable  conclusion. 
The  entire  legislative  aspects  of  the 
Armed  Forces  now  must  be  revised  so 
that  the  legislative  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gi-ess  is  always  clear,  and  the  proper  steps 
are  allowed  to  permit  what  flexibility 
should  be  permitted  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  conditions  for  that 
flexibiUty, 

In  closing  I  would  note  that  I  have  had 
to  chase  one  section  after  another 
throughout  the  United  States  Code.  It 
has  been  almost  10  years  since  the  title 
on  Armed  Forces,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  has  been  revised — and  even 
then  the  task  was  more  of  a  legal  rewTit- 


ing  than  an  overall  study  of  the  substan- 
tive provisions. 

Until  that  reexamination  of  the  United 
States  Code,  I  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  new  version  of  HR.  8439. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  ArkndsI, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
for  this  bill  in  conunittee,  and  I  shall 
vote  for  it  today.  I  urge  you  to  support 
it. 

But  I  wi.sh  it  distinctly  understood  my 
support  of  the  bill  now  before  us  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  expressing  my  con- 
currence in  the  President  s  veto  of  the 
measure  we  originally  sent  liim  for  ap- 
proval. Nothing  is  set  forth  in  the  veto 
message  that  we  did  not  fully  consider 
in  committee,  on  the  floor,  and  subse- 
quently in  conference.  I  do  not  believe 
any  single  provision  of  the  entire  bill 
was  more  thoroughly  considered  than 
section  611.  relating  to  the  closing  of 
military  installations. 

There  Ls  no  desire  on  my  part,  nor 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  us.  to  en- 
croach upon  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  President  as  Chief  Executive 
nor  as  Commander  in  Chief.  In  draft- 
ing section  611  we  were  merely  asserting 
our  constitutional  prerogative  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  size  of  our  Aimed 
Forces. 

We  quite  agree  with  President  John- 
son that  "one  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  American  constitutional  system  '  is 
"the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches." 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  statement  embodied  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage that  "the  responsibility  of  each  Is 
distinct."  On  the  contrary,  in  matters 
of  national  defense  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  role  of  the  President  are 
not  only  coordinate  but  interlockins?. 

Section  611  gives  recognition  to  this 
all-important  fact.  It  is  sophistrj'  to 
contend  that  there  is  a  rigid  constitu- 
tional line  between  the  power  of  Congress 
to  raise  and  support  our  Armed  Forces 
and  the  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  He  can  command  only 
that  which  we  in  Congress  provide. 
Surely  the  President  does  not  l>eUeve  that 
he  should  command  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  operations  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
There  is.  of  course,  no  denying  that  this 
89th  Congress  has  Ijeen  as  otiedient  to  his 
recommendations  as  if  they  were  com- 
mands. 

It  is  sophistry  to  claim  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  authorize  and  pro- 
vide funds  for  tlie  consti-uction  and 
maintenance  of  military  inst,illations  but 
should  have  no  voice  whatever  m  their 
termination,  that  this  is  a  matter  to  be 
left  solely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secret arj'  of  Defense. 

By  section  611  we  were  not  attempting 
to  assume  any  Executive  functions.  We 
were  merely  seeking  to  coordinate  our  re- 
spective functions,  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  may  work  together  and  not 
at  cross-purposes  for  the  common  objec- 
tive of  having  a  sound,  well-balanced  na- 
tional defense. 
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Time  and  again — all  too  often.  I  might 
say — the  Congress  has  delegated  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  Executive.  Time 
and  again — all  too  often — the  Secretarj- 
of  Defense  has  taken  action  contrary  to 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress. 

This  time  we  asked  the  President  to 
shave  with  the  Congress  an  executive 
function  that  interlocks  with  our  con- 
-Witutional  legislative  function.  He  re- 
fused. He  emphasized  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage that  his  role  is  distinct  from  ours. 
He  ends  his  message  with  a  quotation 
from  James  Madison  as  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  powers. 

I  do  not  deny  the  sacredness  of  the 
principle,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  so  sacred  to  the  President,  and 
if  the  separation  is  so  distinct  and  rigid 
as  he  contends  in  the  veto  message,  is  It 
not  then  fallacious  and  inconsistent,  to 
say  the  least,  for  the  President  to  inter- 
vene as  he  has  in  the  legislative  proc- 
esses? Is  it  not  a  violation  of  this  very 
principle  he  holds  so  sacred  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  apply  the  pressures  he 
has  applied  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
legislation  when  he  wanted  it.  in  the 
form  he  wanted,  legislative  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
.■itanding? 

In  the  original  section  611.  which  the 
President  vetoed,  we  asked  him  to  coor- 
dinate his  constitutional  duties  and  re- 
sponsioilities  with  the  constitutional 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress. By  his  veto  he  refused  our  re- 
quest. He  says  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities are  distinct  and  thereby  Indi- 
cates there  is  no  need  for  such  coordi- 
nation. 

Were  we  to  pa.is  the  bill  over  his  veto 
it  could  po.ssibly  be  argued  with  some 
validity  that  we  were  encroaching  on  the 
executive  powers.  It  is  a  constitutional 
question  not  subject  to  adjudication. 
The  revised  section  as  embodied  in  the 
bill  is  nothing  more  than  an  assertion 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  basic  right  of 
the  Congress  charged  with  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  for  the  kind  of  a 
defense  v.e  shall  have. 

I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  sec- 
tion as  now  written.  But  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  recognize  that  it  is  probably 
the  best  arrangement  that  can  be  made 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Br.^y]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  BR.\Y.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma^ssachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  in  partic- 
ular of  the  amendment  which  I  under- 
stand is  contained  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  House.  The  fact  that  the  language 
that  was  in  the  original  is  to  be  rein- 
stated in  the  present  proposal  will  be 
helpful  to  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institute.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  the 
bill  will  still  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
the  Congress  insofar  as  the  Aerospace 
industry  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  H.R.  10773  that  deals  with  mili- 


tary construction  which  the  President 
vetoed  a  few  days  ago.  However.  I  wish 
to  restrict  my  remarks  to  section  611 
of  this  bill  which  has  to  do  with  the 
closing  of  military  bases  and  is  the  only 
section  to  which  President  Johnson  ob- 
jected in  his  veto  of  the  bill. 

I  was  very  disappointed  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  this  bUl.  for  I  feel  that  the 
veto  was  unwarranted.  Hovever.  as  a 
judge  before  whom  I  practiced  as  a 
young  lawyer  was  prone  to  say,  "It  Is  a 
condition,  not  a  theory  that  confronts 
us."  The  President  has  vetoed  H.R. 
8439.  and  until  this  condition  is  resolved 
no  progress  will  be  made  toward  much- 
needed  construction  for  our  Armed 
Forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

Of  course  in  retaliation  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  could  have  refused 
to  bring  this  legislation  before  the 
House  again,  or  it  could  have  made  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  legislation  before 
bringing  It  back  to  this  body.  However, 
despite  our  strong  disagreement  with  the 
President  such  action  on  our  part  would 
have  been  unbecomingly  petty  and  would 
have  greatly  hempered  our  national  mil- 
itary effort  at  this  most  critical  time. 
The  committee  has  Instead  reached 
agreement  with  the  President  of  the  re- 
strictive language  of  base  closings. 
While  this  new  phra.5eology  will  not  ac- 
complish the  goals  which  we  desired, 
it  will  tend  to  cause  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  study  more  carefully  not  only 
the  closings  but  the  expansion  of  exist- 
In?  and  the  building  of  new  military 
bases.  While  the  solution  to  which  we 
have  agreed  in  section  611  will  not  be 
as  eHectlvp  as  that  which  was  originally 
parsed  by  the  House.  I  believe  that  this 
new  version  will  probably  prevent  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment from  the  building,  expanding  and 
closing  of  militai-y  bases  with  the  short- 
sighted planning  and  abandon  that  has 
been  demonstrated. 

Last  year  on  the  19th  of  November, 
just  12  days  after  the  1964  elections  and 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  was  ad- 
journed. Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
announced  the  closing  of  95  military 
bases.  The  country  as  a  whole  was 
amazed  and  much  disturbed  at  such  a 
tremendous  "sacking"  of  our  valuable  in- 
stallations, especially  without  warning 
and  general  discu.ssion.  While  neither 
the  area  which  I  represent  nor  any  part 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  was  greatly  af- 
fected in  these  closings,  I  was  at  a  com- 
plete loss  in  trying  to  justify  the  closing 
of  some  of  these  installations.  For  ex- 
ample, I  was  appalled  at  the  closing  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  I  do  want  it  un- 
derstood, however,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  bases  that  we  do  not  need  should 
remain  open.  And  I  am  opposed  to 
building  and  maintaining  bases  for  po- 
litical or  economic  reasons.  Our  mili- 
tary installations  are  to  serve  only  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  the  best, 
the  most  efficient,  and  the  most  effective 
military  strength  possible,  our  fore- 
fathers wrote  into  the  Constitution  a 
delegation  of  responsibilities  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  Section  8  of  article 
1  of  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress 


the  power  to  "raise  and  support  armies; 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy."  Tiie 
Constitution  also  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Porce.s. 
This  dual  responsibility  can  work  toward 
a  strong,  efficient  military  machine.  But 
there  also  is  the  possibility  of  conflict  m 
such  dual  workings  if  either  the  Execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  becomes  arro- 
gant, dictatorial,  or  uncooperative. 

The  proper  utilization  of  the  inherent 
powers  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  demands  dedicated,  wise  and 
unselfish  endeavor  on  the  part  of  each. 
Each  must  respect  the  prerogatives  of  the 
other.  Cooperation  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  It  has  been  most  fortunate  that 
generally  the  dedication  of  both  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  Congress  has  pre- 
vented conflict  of  powers  from  injuring 
our  defense  effort.  For  many  years  this 
cooperation  has  been  superior. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  Robert 
McNamara  has  been  Secretary  of  Defense 
this  cooperation  has  deteriorated.  The 
previously  mentioned  closing  of  95  bases 
Just  after  Congress  had  adjourned  witli- 
out  having  even  hinted  at  such  a  move 
while  Congress  was  still  in  session  is  one 
example  of  liis  disregard  for  Congress 
Another  example  of  his  disregard  for 
Congress  was  shown  in  the  recently  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  Reserves  and  the 
guard  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
armoimced  while  Congress  was  out  of 
session. 

Allow  me  to  cite  a  further  Instance. 
This  body  will  recall  that  we  became  con- 
cerned over  the  Defense  Departments 
planned  closing  of  the  production  of 
long-distance  bombers  3  years  ago. 
Congress  for  2  successive  years  author- 
ized and  appropriated  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued procui-ement  of  B-52  bombere  and 
al.so  for  the  development  of  a  ney  and 
better  long-distance  bomber.  Secretai-y 
McNamara  refused  to  use  this  money 
Production  on  the  B-52  bomber  ceased 
and  the  production  lines  were  destroyed 
In  1962,  Frankly,  we  are  out  of  business 
in  the  production  of  long-distance  bomb- 
ers. Every  time  that  you  see  in  the  paper 
of  the  destruction  of  a  B-52  bomber,  that 
is  one  lost  that  cannot  be  replaced. 
Almost  every  day  we  read  about  how 
effective  these  B-o2's  are  and  how  badly 
they  are  needed  In  Vietnam.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  clear  that  Con- 
gress was  right  and  McNamara  wrong  In 
the  disagreement  over  the  production  of 
long-distance  bombers.  A  clearer  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  the 
executive  branch  and  Congress  would 
have  prevented  this  error. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  situation  which,  al- 
though not  directly  connected  with 
section  611.  does  point  out  the  value  of 
close  cooperation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  in  matters  of 
national  defense.  Almost  13  years  ago, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  created 
a  special  Real  Estate  Subcommittee 
which,  among  its  many  duties,  passes  on 
the  disposition  of  military  real  estate 
after  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
ruled  that  none  of  the  services  have  fur- 
ther use  for  the  property.  These  dis- 
positions include  not  only  military  bases 
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but  industrial  establishments  such  as 
factories  that  have  been  constructed  by 
one  of  the  military  services.  In  these 
hearings  regarding  the  disposal  of  these 
Industrial  properties,  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  many  factories  have  been 
constructed  by  the  military  that  were 
totally  unnecessary.  In  some  Instances 
the  taxpayers'  money  has  been  squan- 
dered and  the  mUitai-y  strength  Injured 
by  such  shortsighted  planning  that  per- 
mits the  expansion  of  installations,  and 
yet.  while  the  carpenters  and  other  build- 
ers are  still  at  work,  the  authorization 
for  closing  the  base  is  being  asked. 

In  other  cases  factories  have  been 
built  with  the  taxpayers'  money  when 
private  Industry  was  producing  in  Its 
own  plants  all  of  the  products  that  were 
needed.  Many  other  factories  have  been 
built  on  land  that  the  Government  did 
not  even  own  and  many  have  been  con- 
structed so  that  access  could  only  be 
eained  through  private  property.  These 
dispositions  of  industrial  properties  have 
nm  Into  the  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  While  it  is  often  necessary 
and  proper  that  the  Government  should 
at  times  construct  factories  to  produce 
military  equipment  and  supplies.  It  soon 
became  apparent  to  the  committee  that 
the  Government's  construction  of  these 
factories  had  gotten  completely  out  of 
hand  and  at  times  approached  criminal 
negligence. 

On  September  7.  1961.  Carl  Vinson, 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  wrote  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  asking  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  be  informed 
ot  any  future  proposed  industrial  con- 
struction. While  there  was  not  any 
clear  agreement  on  this  subject  between 
the  Armed  Services -Committee  and  the 
Srcretary  of  Defense,  a  workln?  arrange- 
ment was  evolved.  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  working  agreement  is  saving  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  also  is  adding  to  our 
military  strength. 

There  are  persons  who  believe  that 
Congress  should  only  be  a  rubberstamp 
for  the  desires  of  the  executive  branch. 
Not  only  is  such  a  theory  contrary  to 
our  Constitution  but  It  would  unques- 
tionably injure  our  military  strength. 
Dm  ing  the  time  that  I  have  been  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Congress,  I  have 
found  it  alwa.vs  as  aware,  alert,  and  dedi- 
cated to  our  country's  need.s  as  has  been 
t.he  e.xpcutive  branch.  Each  must  ful- 
fill its  responsibility  with  wisdom,  dedi- 
cation, and  cooperation.  Because  we.  as 
Congressmen,  are  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  we  have  agreed  to 
this  revised  vers  on  of  section  611.  Let 
us  trust  that  in  the  future  we  will  be  able 
to  return  to  the  tsT^e  of  cooperation  and 
respect  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  that  did  exist  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
-  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Gl'bsehI. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
new  section  609  will  be  oSered  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  I  take  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr,  Hardy  1, 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  Will  the 
gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  explain  the 


reason  for  reversion  to  the  language  of 
the  original  House-passed  bill  instead  of 
the  language  adopted  in  conference? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  you  recall,  the  investigating  sub- 
committee, of  which  you  are  a  valuable 
member,  studied  in  considerable  depth 
certain  practices  engaged  in  by  the  Aero- 
space Corp,  under  Air  Force  contracts. 
During  that  investigation,  we  learned 
that  the  Aerospace  Corp.  had  con- 
structed facilities  and  acquired  real  es- 
tate costing  about  S22  milUon.  despite 
the  fact  that  adequate  Goverrmient- 
owned  faciUties  were  available  or  could 
have  been  made  available  at  a  fraction 
of  the  costs  incurred.  The  costs  of  these 
facilities — including  interest  on  mort- 
gages are  being  charged  to  Government 
contracts. 

To  stop  this,  the  committee  inserted 
a  provision  requiring  that  every  contract 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Aerospace  Corp.  prohibit  the 
construction  of  any  facility  or  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  real  property  by  the  Aero- 
space Corp.  unless  the  construction  or 
acquisition  had  first  been  authorized  to 
the  Air  Force  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  previously  deleted  that 
provision.  At  the  conference,  it  was  the 
consensus  that  this  prohibition  should 
be  broadened  to  include  contracts  wltli 
all  nonprofit  corporations  entered  into 
by  each  of  the  services.  Such  broaden- 
ing language  was  rewritten  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  subsequently  approved  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  More 
recently,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
language  may  be  too  restrictive,  particu- 
larly on  certain  nonprofit  organizations 
which  are  privately  sponsored  and  wnich 
derived  much  of  their  capital  structure 
from  other  than  Federal  Government 
sources. 

While,  I  believe,  and  I  think  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  broader  objec- 
tive is  desirable,  it  seems  preferable  to 
limit  Immediate  coverage  of  the  provi- 
sion to  the  one  corporation.  We  hope 
soon  to  look  at  the  contracts  with  other 
nonprofits  so  that  in  the  bill  next  year  we 
can  take  whatever  action  is  needed. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  now  accept  the  language  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  clearing  that  point 
up. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  H.^llI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course.  I 
am  in  favor  of  military  construction  and 
our  hearings,  including  our  past  votes, 
and  the  separate  views  in  the  committee 
report,  are  replete  without  past  and  pres- 
ent intent  re:  that  portion  of  the  bill. 
I  compHment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  their  state- 
ments. 

I  agree  explicitly  with  the  statement 
of    the    distinguished    gentleman    from 


South  Carolina,  except  perhaps  in  four 
instances,  plus  the  overall  observation 
that  I  have  never  heard  so  many  speeches 
in  favor  of  constitutionality  and  in  favor 
of  a  position  of  the  House,  but  they  voted 
otherwise. 

I  think  the  record  that  has  been  made 
here  today  makes  well  and  clear  my  case 
for  constitutionality,  for  section  7  versus 
section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
And  I  wonder  whether  we  as  the  origi- 
nating body  of  the  Congress,  could  do 
less.  I  think  these  speeches,  better  than 
I  perhaps,  explain  my  position  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Consre-ss  vis-a-vi?  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  hav- 
ing been  eroded:  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  for  defense  versus  fru- 
gality in  bases,  camps,  posts,  and  stations. 
where  U.S.  protection  and  policy  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  concerned. 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Joint  House-Senate  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  I  am  par- 
ticularly alert  to  our  relations  with  other 
Government  branches.  I  do  not  agree 
that  we  will  have  a  second  chance  I  do 
not  agree  that  men  fail  to  come  and  go, 
and  therefore  any  verbal  agreements  be- 
tween them  as  individuals  and  us  as  a 
body  has  no  standing  in  the  legislative 
record,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  30-day 
provision.  I  do  not  agree  that  we  are 
consistent  in  avoiding  the  question,  of 
defeat  and  overriding  of  the  President's 
veto. 

Therefore.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  first,  an  emphasized 
.statement  of  the  amendment  that  I  would 
have  preferred  over  section  611:  second, 
an  emphasized  statement  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  as  referred  to;  third,  an 
emphasized  statement  of  the  hearings  in 
the  committee;  and,  fourth,  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  at  that  time  and  my 
other  remarks  as  printed  herein  under 
the  assumption  that  we  would  have 
greater  control  of  it  had  we  not  been  In 
favor  of  the  bill  and  hence  not  demanded 
the  second,  as  a  privilege  your  esteemed 
and  able  ranking  minority  member. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hoase 
listened  to  the  veto  message  from  the 
President  setting  forth  his  reasons  for 
returning  H.R.  8439  without  his  approval. 
The  sad  occasion  of  the  passing  of  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Clarence  Brown, 
precluded  any  further  comment  at  that 
time  on  the  President's  action. 

It  is  perhaps  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  President,  after  almo.st  2  years  in  of- 
fice, is  now  concerned  by  wliat  he  calls 
"a  fundamental  encroacliment  on  one  of 
the  great  principles  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system — the  separation  of 
powers  between  the  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  branches," 

There  are  some  of  us  here  who  have 
long  been  similarly  concerned  at  the 
breakdown  of  our  constitutional  system, 
but  until  now  we  have  received  precious 
little  response  from  the  'White  House, 
which  we  regard  as  the  chief  promul- 
gator, rather  than  the  victim,  of  this  en- 
croachment. 
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Let  us  review  this  question  of  "en- 
croachmeJit."  Ths  Constitution  clearly 
places  responsibility  for  legislating  upon 
the  legislative  branch.  Yet.  few  would 
deny  that  most  of  the  major  bills  of  the 
89th  Congress  have  been  written  by  the 
White  House  staff  or  its  10  Cabinet  ex- 
tensions, and  not  by  any  legislative  staff. 
On  at  least  two  or  three  occasions,  there 
has  been  a  brazen  admission  that  the 
White  Hou.se  wanted  a  bill  passed  in  a 
certain  form  without  changing  a  single 
comma,  as  for  example  in  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill,  when  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  advised  his  colleagues  that 
the  White  House  wanted  the  bill  passed 
in  exactly  the  form  it  cleared  the  House. 
Speaking  of  encroachment  of  powers, 
has  there  ever  been  a  better  example  of 
the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black? 

And  what  about  the  many  reorganiza- 
tion schemes  proposed  by  this  adminis- 
tration wherein  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess would  be  rever;ed.  with  the  Presi- 
dent legislating  and  the  Initiative  of  the 
Congress  limited  to  a  veto  authority,  us- 
ually resei-ved  for  the  executive  branch? 
The  Congress,  perhaps  derelictly.  ac- 
tually yielded  this,  in  the  so-called 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Controls  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921.  as  amended.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
time  we  recouped. 

The  Constitution  clearly  states  "no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  appropriation 
made  by  law."  yet  the  administration  has 
consistently  used  its  powers  of  persuasion 
to  gain  support  for  back-doer  spending 
authority,  which  bypasses  the  constitu- 
tional requirement,  or  even  commits  fu- 
ture Congresses,  yet  to  be  elected. 

So.  now.  at  long  last,  the  President,  in 
his  veto  of  the  militai-y  construction  au- 
thorization bill.  has.  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  awakened  Irom  a  long  sleep,  and 
has  taken  note  of  the  encroachment  by 
one  branch  of  Government  upon  the 
other. 

But.  he  has  chosen  the  wrong  exam- 
ple, used  the  wrong  words,  and  found  the 
wrong  party  guilty. 

"Repugnant"  is  the  word  used  by  the 
President  to  describe  the  collective  and 
unanimous  judgment  of  this  House  and 
the  whole  Congress.  Granted  that  the 
Congress  has  no  appointed  Attorney 
General  to  advise  it.  but  it  does  have  a 
competent  professional  staff  in  commit- 
tee. And.  it  has  many  Members  whose 
legal  backgrounds  compare  favorably 
with  the  background  of  any  appointed 
Attorney  General  In  the  past  5  years. 

The  bill  which  the  President  vetoed 
did  not  require  concurrence  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  closing  of  any  military  base. 
It  did  require  120  days  notification  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  before  such  action  could  be 
taken.  Then,  if  the  Congress  in  its 
widsom  wished  to  defer  any  action,  it 
specifically  had  to  enact  such  legislation 
into  law  during  consideration  of  the 
annual  military  construction  bill.  The 
President  seems  to  regard  this  as  "re- 
pugnant", but  It  was  not  nearly  so  re- 
pugnant as  was  the  action  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  a  few  months  ago  when 
many  Members  of  Congress  responsible 
for  all  military  appropriations  had  to 


depend  on  the  news  media  to  learn  of 
base  closings  of  vital  concern  to  them, 
and  to  our  national  defense,  and  while 
the  Congress  was  in  adjournment. 

The  Constitution  in  article  1.  section  8, 
says  the  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
"to  raise  and  support  armies — to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy — to  make 
rules  for  the  Government  and  regula- 
tion of  land  and  naval  forces." 

The  language  in  the  bill  pa-ssed  by  the 
Congress  was  nothing  more  than  an 
exercise  of  this  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution.  The  execution  of  policy 
under  the  bill  remained  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  Congress  merely  re- 
served the  historic  right  to  study  and  re- 
view through  surveillance  and  oversight 
the  administrative  proposals,  and  to  en- 
act further  legislation  if  it  desired. 

In  the  current  hearings  of  the  House- 
Senate  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress  and  its  relation- 
ship to  other  governmental  agencies.  I 
hear  much  more  complaint  by  witnesses 
of  repute  about  the  loss  of  legislative 
perogative  than  I  do  encroachment  on 
the  executive. 

If  Congress  succumbs  to  the  veto  of 
H.R.  8439.  we  increase  the  danger  of 
Executive  w-ithholdlng  of  appropriations 
duly  authorized  by  Congress,  or  capri- 
ciously closing  bases  which  this  Con- 
gress has  authorized  on  the  basis  that 
the  national  security  reqtiirements  de- 
tennined  by  Congress  outweigh  the  al- 
leged economies.  War  and  prepared- 
ness are  perhaps  always  wasteful,  but 
traditionally  our  people  expect  adequate 
defense,  even  though  costly. 

We  may  retreat;  we  may  back  up;  we 
may  "shy  away"  from  a  coiifrontation 
with  one  whose  political  prowess — and 
use  of  the  "Texas  twist" — is  so  well  pub- 
licized. But.  we  will  do  a  far  better 
service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  principle 
of  "equal  but  separate  power."  in  gov- 
ernment: if  we  uphold  our  original 
unanimous  and  collective  judgment  and 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  government.  I  say.  let  us 
again  pass  HR.  8439,  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Amendment    bt    Representative    Hall,    or 
Missouri 

Sec.  611.  No  camp,  post,  station,  base, 
yard,  or  other  Installation  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
closed  or  abandoned  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  from  the  date  upon  which  a 
full  report  of  the  facts,  Including  the  Justi- 
fication for  such  proposed  action,  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  whenever  It  is 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  national  Interests, 
such  reports  shall  be  submitted  prior  to 
April  1  of  each  year 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  posts, 
camps,  stations,  bases,  yards,  or  other  instal- 
lations that  are  located  In  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  have  a  total  military 
and  civilian  complement  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  shall  not  apply  to  any 
facility  used  primarily  for  river  and  harbor 
projects  or  flood  control  projects. 

Quote  From  U.S.  CoNSTiTtnioN 
Article  I.  section  7:  All  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  cpncur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 
Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House   of    Representatives   and    the   Senate. 


shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law.  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  linited  States:  ir 
he  approve  he  shall  sign  It,  but  If  not  ap- 
proved he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections 
to  that  House  In  which  It  shall  have  origi- 
nated, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
l.'vrge  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  re- 
consider it.  If  after  such  reconsideration 
two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass 
the  bin,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  It 
shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  If  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  that  House,  It  shall 
become  a  law  But  in  all  such  cases  the 
votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journal  of  each  House  respec- 
tively. It  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  President  within  10  days  (Sunday  ex- 
cepted) after  It  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him.  the  same  shall  be  a  law.  In  like  manner 
iis  if  he  had  signed  it.  unless  the  Congress 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return.  In 
which  case  It  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  ol 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  ( except  on 
a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  present- 
ed to  the  r>resldent  oj  the  United  Slates;  and 
before  the  same  shall  take  eSect.  shall  be 
approved  by  him.  or  being  disapproved  by 
him.  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

STATEMENT 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  thought 
very  deeply  about  this  situation  ever  since  I 
learned  .Saturday  evening,  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  know  well  the  position  of  the  "big 
seven"  on  our  committee.  I  have  consulted 
with  many  of  you  in  our  committee.  If  I 
might  paraphrase  the  Bard,  methinks  they 
protested  too  muoh. 

I  think  our  image  has  already  been  ca?t 
in  the  media  and  by  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dential stump  (or  platform),  from  which  he 
speaks,  of  "slinking  away  from  our  respon- 
sibility." 

I  early  realized  and  read  in  the  House 
rules  of  procedure  the  facts  of  the  legislative 
situation,  and  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
yesterday  I  objected  un  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  the  conference  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  between  the  two 
bodies,  for  consideration  of  the  differeiicef 
between  tlie  two  Houses  on  the  annual  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill:  namely, 
simply  that  there  is  no  authorizing  legisla- 
tion; The  monkey  is  on  the  President's  back. 
He  vetoed  the  bill  approved  by  both  bodies, 
per  unanimous  votes. 

We  do  have  three  options.  They  may  be 
embellished  one  way  or  the  other;  namely, 
first,  we  can  do  nothing,  until  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  screams  for 
however  many  Items  they  must  have,  on  the 
construction  list. 

Secondly,  as  you  have  suggested,  we  can 
change  one  comma,  one  paragraph,  or  one 
section,  and  this  of  course  makes  It  a  new  bill 
which  will  come  back  through  the  Rules 
Committee  onto  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
means  capitulation  to  the  veto. 

And  third,  of  course,  any  Memt>er.  as  a 
privileged  motion,  may  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  and  override  the  veto. 

Frankly,  this  is  not  a  question  of  accepr- 
aiice  of  anyone's  word.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent's, because  they  change  and  this  com- 
mittee goes  on  forever.  It  isn't  a  question 
of  base  closure  announcements  or  of  partner- 
ship with  the  other  branch.  It  isn't  a  quet- 
tlon  of  whether  the  agreement  is  verbal  and 
acceptable  or  whether  even  it  Is  in  writing. 
The  question  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the 
Constitution,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  If  anything  has  ever  been  evident 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  long  service  for  8  months 
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of  this  year  on  the  Special  Joint  House- 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  has  niade  It  apparent  that  the 
mood  of  political  science  professors,  the  mood 
.-■r  the  Congressmen  themselves,  and  the 
mood  of  outside  commentators  who  have 
appeared  In  testimony  before  this  committee, 
is  to  strengthen  the  legislative  branch,  and 
remove  power  from  the  executive  and  Ju- 
dicial, which  has  perhaps  been  imjustly  and 
unconstitutionally  seized. 

Not  least  among  these  questions  Is  the 
question  of  the  Image  of  our  comrolttee  and 
of  our  chairman.  I  have  early  and  often  told 
my  chairman  that  I  would  do  anything 
within  equity  and  Justice  that  I  could  to 
support  him  I  think  I  have  done  so.  I  have 
even  gone  further  than  that  In  advice  as  to 
strategy. 

To  me  the  poorest  thing  tliat  we  can  do 
at  this  time  Is  to  step  down  and  not  meet  this 
question  head  on.  because  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  the  constitutionality,  gentlemen, 
15  a  question  of  the  veto,  aod  what  is  the  Con- 
gress going  to  do  about  It.  It  Is  a  question  of 
letting  the  people  of  the  United  States  down 
on  tlie  question  of  what  we  in  our  collective 
wisdom,  as  elected  representatives,  feel  is  an 
adequate,  albeit  expensive,  defense;  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  let  some  appointed 
ofllclal  make  a  decision  and  override  our 
collective  and  oftentimes  unanimous  Judg- 
ment .15  to  what  constitutes  adequate  de- 
fenses and  bases  for  the  protection  and 
preparation  for  defense  of  this  country. 

This  Congress  and  our  oommlttee  has  many 
eminent  attorneys  among  them,  and  we  hire 
the  best  of  counsel,  of  which  I  am  proud, 
ijiit  we  do  not  have  a  corps  of  appointed 
omcials.  Including  the  Attorney  General,  who 
read  as  the  Executive  wishes  whatever  In- 
(iBcllon  Into  the  Constitution  and  interpreta- 
tion thereof,  and  indeed  the  Supreme  Court 
are  collectively  appointed  officials  of  the 
Presidents. 

I  want  to  .say.  Mr  Chalrmon.  that  there 
,ire  some  of  ua  here  who  have  long  been 
similarly  concerned  at  the  breakdown  of  our 
const  It  ullonal  system  to  the  espoused  state- 
ment of  the  President  la  his  veto  message 
But  up  until  this  time,  we  received  precious 
little  response  from  the  White  House,  which 
m  this  instance  I  regard  as  the  chief  pro- 
mulgator of  that  breakdown,  rather  than  a 
victim  of  this  encro:ichment. 

The  opening  sentence  wherein  he  states  he 
h:!s  been  advised  by  his  appointed  Attorney 
General  that  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  Is  a  phrase 
used  by  the  President  to  describe  the  col- 
lective and  unanimous  Judgment  of  this 
House  and  the  whole  Congress.  And  granted 
that  we  have  no  Attorney  General  to  advise 
us.  we  do  have  competent  professional  stall. 
and  I  notice  that  none  of  you  who.  in  the 
Interest  of  the  situation  at  the  time  were 
maintaining  an  image  vls-fi-vls  respect,  have 
■rlQlmcd  otherwise.  And  our  Members'  back- 
Eround  compares  favorably  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  appointed  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we  may  retreat. 
we  may  back  up.  we  may  obviate  our  re- 
sponsibility and  we  may  shy  away  from  the 
confrontation  with  one  whose  political  prow- 
ess Is  well  publicized,  but  we  would  do  a  far 
greater  service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
principle  of  equal  but  separate  powers  in 
Government  If  we  would  uphold  our  original 
unanimous  collective  Judgment  and  protect 
Che  integrity  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
government. 

1  say  therefore  let's  again  pass  H.R.  8439 
OS  it  is  antl  override  the  President's  veto  and 
I  would  like  to  retain  all  rights  and  privileges 
.^o  to  say  at  any  time. 

Mr,  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
take  this  time  to  compliment  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  first,  the  pioneering  of  a  clause, 
section  611,  in  the  militaiy  construction 


bill,  bringing  the  base  closure  limitation 
to  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  and  passing 
the  same  unanimously  at  the  outset  over 
a  month  ago. 

Second,  for  standing  up  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  for  a  slightly  modi- 
fied version  and  obtaining  passage  of  this 
limitation  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Third,  for  commendable  restraint  in 
not  stampeding  to  override  the  President 
on  this  very  important  veto  issue  but  in 
an  effort  of  strength  and  conciliation 
negotiating  with  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Depaitment  of  Defense  on  the 
current  language  of  section  611. 

We  are  arguing  now  over  procediu-e  and 
semantics. 

Nobody  doubts  that  the  Congress  has 
plenarj'  authority  to  overnile  the  Presi- 
dent on  any  and  every  base  action  in  the 
United  States  to  close,  open,  or  modify 
the  same.  Argument  is  now  only  over 
how  do  we  do  it?  By  special  law  or  the 
military  construction  bill  we  have  the 
power  obviously.  Tlie  committee  has 
negotiated  and  obtained  the  power  out- 
side of  an  act  of  Congress  and  is  to  be 
commended  sincerely  for  this  valuable 
addition  to  the  working  tools  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  opposed  the  Presidential  veto  of 
this  bill.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  some  of  the  weird  happen- 
ings within  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
a  result  of  one  of  the  first  of  the  shipyard 
phaseout  programs  Initiated  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  Under  the  guise  of 
economy,  administrative  and  overhead 
costs  resultant  from  numerous  and  un- 
necessary ship  deployments  are  increas- 
ing astronomically. 

Morale  of  naval  personnel  separated 
from  their  families  as  a  resiUt  of  these 
deployments  i.s  disintegrating  daily.  The 
peripatetic  wanderings  of  Navy  citllian 
employees  are  overshadowed  orUy  by  our 
space  voyagers. 

My  home  district  in  San  Diego 
presently  holds  the  dubious  distinction 
of  having  a  7.2  percent  unemployment 
rate.  Much  of  this  unemployment  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  phaseout  of  the 
naval  repair  facihty. 

Many  former  employees  of  this  facility, 
trusting  McNamara's  promises,  have 
chosen  to  remain  in  the  area,  and  have 
been  entered  on  supposed  reemployment 
priority  lists,  in  the  hope  that  normal 
attrition  would  restore  them  to  Federal 
service,  and  a  resumption  of  their  inter- 
rupted careers. 

Most  of  these  former  employees  are 
sub.sisting  on  unemploj'raent  insurance 
benefits,  but.  as  it  happens,  when  vacan- 
cies do  occur,  we  find  that  many  of  these 
people  are  not  selected. 

Instead,  we  find  many  persons  filter- 
ing back  Into  San  Diego,  who  have  had 
relocation  expenses  paid  to  jobs  which 
they  held  for  ju.st  a  few  months  of  serv- 
ice. The  transfer  of  these  people  has  not 
solved  their  unemployment  problem. 
We  also  find  that  many  persons  from  ac- 
tivities undergoing  phaseouts  thousands 
tA  miles  from  San  Diego  are  being  relo- 
cated at  Government  expense  to  fill  more 
of  these  vacancies.  What  has  happened 
to  the  reemployment  priority  rights  of 
the  San  Diego  phasees? 


If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  disrupt- 
ing our  defense  mechanism  in  the  name 
of  economy,  at  least  his  procedure  should 
be  economical. 

It  is  not  economical  to  spend  huge 
sums  to  relocate  mechanics,  only  to  have 
them  leave  their  jobs  within  a  few 
months  to  return  to  their  original  areas 
to  fill  jobs  that  could  and  should  be  tilled 
by  men  drawing  unemployment  benefits, 
and  who  hold  reemployment  priorities. 

It  is  not  economical  to  relocate  New 
■yorkers  at  Government  expense,  bring- 
ing them  to  San  Diego  to  fill  jobs  that 
are  sorely  needed  by  San  Diegans  who 
supposedly  have  reemployment  rights. 

Secretary  McNamara's  programs  obvi- 
ously need  careful  scrutiny.  Thus  far. 
these  programs  in  many  instances  have 
succeeded  only  in  creating  confusion, 
disrupting  homes,  increasing  Govern- 
ment expense  in  many  areas,  and  have 
placed  many  faithful  civil  service  em- 
ployees on  a  dole,  while  jobs  they  could 
fill  are  being  given  to  persons  whose  as- 
tronomical relocation  expenses  are  Gov- 
ernment paid. 

Moreover,  in  San  Diego,  the  phaseout 
program  has  detracted  from  our  defense 
capabilities,  and  lowered  morale,  at  a 
time  when  we  need  all  that  we  can 
muster. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  practical 
reasons  why  I  believe  Congress  should 
have  the  authority  to  approve  closings  or 
transfers  of  military  bases  Many  of  the 
problems  created  by  presently  phased 
out  bases  could  have  been  solved  if  Con- 
gress had  been  consulted. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  rise  in 
supp-.jri  of  H.R.  10775.  the  revised  bill 
authoriz'ng  c?nstruotion  at  military  in- 
stallations durina  fiscal  year  1966. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  HP.  8439  as 
amended  by  the  conferees  and  accepted 
by  the  House,  except  that  section  611. 
relating  to  the  closure  or  abandonment 
of  military  Installations  by  the  executive 
branch,  has  been  amended  to  comply  in 
part  with  the  objections  to  it  expressed 
by  ^he  President  in  his  vet«  message. 

I  should  hke  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  the  controversial  .section  611.  as 
amended  by  our  committee. 

I  supported  section  611  In  its  stronger 
form,  then  known  as  section  608.  when 
this  body  first  de'oated  the  old  HR 
8439  on  June  10.  I  remarked  then,  that 
more  reasonable  procedural  guidelines 
ought  to  be  established  for  consideration 
of  future  consolidations  of  military  in- 
stallations, I  stated  then,  and  I  wiU 
state  again  today,  that  it  is  intolerable 
for  so-called  economy  decisions  to  bo 
announced  to  the  press  before  they  are 
ajinounced  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  or  to  the  individual  Mem- 
bers most  affected  by  the  decisions.  I 
am  still  willing  to  assert  that  such  deci- 
sions ought  to  be  justified  in  detail  to 
the  appropriate  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  prior  to  taking  effect. 

Whether  the  amended  section  611 
achieves  these  objectives  is  problematic 
and  open  to  question.  The  q'uestion  Is 
whether  this  body  has  any  real  choice 
today  about  accepting  this  compromise 
or  not.  Our  military  organization  and 
our  boys  in  uniform  fighting  in  far  flung 
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comers  of  the  globe,  need  this  blU  now. 
They  cannot  wait  while  the  Congress 
decides  whether  the  highest  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  mean  what  they  say 
when  we  are  as.sured  there  will  be  no 
future  debacle  of  base  closings  similar  to 
the  one  witnessed  last  November.  There 
are  1.299  separate  items  In  this  bill, 
affecting  \ital  military  bases  all  over  the 
world  and  it  is  questionable  whether  we 
ought  to  jeopardize  them  while  we  use 
this  particular  bill  to  convince  the  Chief 
Executive  to  take  the  inevitable  next 
steps  in  Increasing  his  consultation  with 
the  Congress  on  military  affairs. 

The  new  section  does  at  least  take 
some  tentative  first  steps  toward  protect- 
Ine  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies 
and  navies  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  thereof. 

Section  611  does  require  that  the 
executive  branch  must  provide  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  a  full 
report  of  the  facts  and  a  full  justifica- 
tion for  any  proposed  military  base 
closure.  If  that  obligation  Is  faithfully 
discharged  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Congress  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
m.ore  effectively  Its  own  obligations  to 
the  national  defense. 

Moreover,  the  establishment  of  a  30- 
day  statutory  waiting  period  before 
execution  of  such  consolidation  orders 
establishes  an  important  precedent  which 
will  no  doubt  affect  the  degree  to  which 
proper  consultation  with  the  Congress 
takes  place  in  the  future.  No  less  en- 
couraging are  verbal  a.ssurances  given  by 
this  administration  that  base  closures 
will  not  be  treated  as  surprises  and  as 
deep  secrets  to  be  sprung  on  an  unsus- 
pecting Congre.ss  with  no  notice  or  dur- 
ing periods  of  adjournment. 

Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  these  are 
only  first  steps,  and  that  the  Congress 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  stop  the  erosion 
of  its  powers  by  the  executive  branch. 
We  are  a  long  way  from  the  mandatory 
consultation  procedures  established  in 
the  original  House  version  of  this  bill. 
And  we  are  even  further  away  from  exer- 
cising the  kind  of  effective  oversight  of 
the  national  defense  envisioned  by  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

Thus,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  urge  the  Congress  to 
override  the  President's  veto  and  stick 
by  the  language  adopted  previously  by 
the  conferees,  I  do  believe  that  unless 
there  is  increasing  evidence  of  more  ex- 
tensive cooperation  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  S-ates  the  committee  should  get 
ready  to  reconsider  our  actions  at  some 
future  time. 

September  of  1965  Is  not  the  time  to 
wage  a  controversial  fight  to  test  the 
reasons  recited  in  the  text  of  the  message 
of  August  21  which  returned  H.R.  8439 
without  Presidential  approval.  As  a 
Congress  we  have  obligations  to  our  men 
in  Vietnam.  Even  the  suggestion  that 
the  military  construction  bill  might  be 
long  delayed  could  have  the  very  worse 
psychological  effect  upon  our  fighting 
men.  This  long-drawn-out  debate  could 
be  interpreted  by  our  enemies  in  south- 
east Asia  as  disunity  among  ourselves. 


H  R.  10775  gives  assurance  that  hereafter 
the  Congress  would  be  a  partner  In  na- 
tional security  matters.  This  principle 
has  been  established.  The  entire  com- 
mittee believes  the  President  will  recog- 
nize that  principle.  Along  with  other 
Members,  I  believe  we  will  be  better  in- 
formed hereafter.  Section  611  of  the  new 
bill  provides  the  means  to  a  new  and  bet- 
ter era  of  understanding  between  the 
committee  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. H.R.  10775  should  be  passed  with- 
out one  single  dissent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R. 
10775.  as  amended. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  347,  nays  0,  not  voting  85,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  263) 
YEAS— 347 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

AdoJr 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Andersoo, 

Tcuil. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dalt. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinaii 
Ayres 
Bcildwtn 
Bales 
Battm 
Bcckworth 
Belctier 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
BmKhwa 
Blacntle 

Bogi!S 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Broclc 

Brooiis 

Bi-oomfleld 

Brown.  Cailf. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burlce 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CabeU 

Cahlll 

Callan 

Callaway 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clancy 

ClarSt 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtln 

Daddarto 


Dttgue 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  WW. 

Daw&on 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Oonohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn, 

Oval 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  CoUf. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnaley 

Farnum 

Pascell 

Flndley 

Fmo 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fr:i.ser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Oettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
O'lbert 
OUllgan 
Gonzalez 
Gri'Cn,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greisg 
Grlder 
Grimn 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hainan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Haaicclc 


Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Han.sen,  Wash. 

R.irdy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich, 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hecbler 

Hel%toski 

Henderson 

Hcrlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Huoc 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

JennUiga 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kln'Z.  Calif. 

King.  N,Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Krtbs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

LfEsett 

Lennon 

Llp^omb 

Long.  La, 

laong,  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

UcDsde 

M-Dowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mack  ay 

M  thon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 


Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meed£ 

Michel 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnsball 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mor^;an 

Morris 

Morri.son 

Morse 

M  'rton 

Mosher 

M  jss 

Multer 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

N  <l/.l 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O  H.ira.  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbm 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poor 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 


Purcell 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Bedlln 

Reld.  NY. 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuas 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rod  1  no 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooncy,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybftl 

Rumsfeld 

SatierSeld 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schtsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Sec rest 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Siki's 

SIsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

NAYS— 0 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Btalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblcfieia 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thom-ion,  wis. 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdoU 

Vllroan 

Utt 

Vlgonto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mei. 

Waiklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Woia 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— as 


Andrews. 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Bondstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Holllng 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Cameron 
Carey 

Chamberlain 
Chelt 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clevenger 
Gorman 
Crales 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Derwlnskl 
DU'es 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Felghan 
Flood 

Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 


Gallagher 

Goodell 

Oriiijowskl 

Gray 

Grlfflths 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hubert 

Hunsate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

McCarthy 

McMillan 

M.icdonald 

MacOregor 

Mackle 

M.idden 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

UlUs 

NIX 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 


Patman 

Pepper 

Poage 

PoweU 

Qulllen 

Reid,  ni. 

RcUel 

Roberta 

Roncallo 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Selden 

Srnner 

Slack 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Todd 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Van  Oeerlln 

Vanlk 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Zablockl 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Halpcrn. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr,  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Mrs,  Grlfflths  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Thomas. 
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Mr  Slack  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson, 
Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr,  Saylor, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 
Mr.  Zablockt  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Reifel. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr   Reld  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Corey  with  Mr.  MacGrcgor. 
Mr,  Madden  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr,  Kornegay. 
Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr  Corman. 
Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Grabowskl 
Mr  Hanna  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Roberta. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.   Tuck    with   Mr.   Van  Deerlln. 
.Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr,  Selden  with  Mr  Hungate, 
Mr,  Kee  with  Mr  Landrum 
Mr,  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Tuck. 
.Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Mackle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCRE.'\SING    RATES    OF    SERVICE- 
CONNECTED  COMPENSA-nON  FOR 

VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  IH.R.  168)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increases 
in  the  rates  of  disability  compensation  to 
reflect  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  llvliig 
from  the  year  1933.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HH.     168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howie  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  314  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended — 

111  by  striking  out  "esO"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»21": 

(2i  by  striking  out '$38"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "MO"; 

(31  by  striking  out  "»58"  In  subsection 
(cl  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»60": 

14)  by  strklng  out  "»77"  In  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  In  Ucu  thereof  "«82": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$107"  In  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "8113"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "»12S'"  in  subsection 

(f)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8136"; 
i7)   by  striking  out  "«149"  In  subsection 

(gi  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "*16I"; 

18)  by  striking  out  "$170"  in  subsection 
I  hi  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there  of  "»186"; 

19)  by  striking  out  "»191"  In  subsection 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$209"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "S250"  In  subsection 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8300"; 


(11)  by  striking  out  "8525"  In  subsectons 
(k)  and  (o)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"8600"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "»340"  In  subsection 
(1)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8400": 

(13)  by  striking  out  "S390"  In  subsection 
(mi  and  ln.sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "8450"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  "8440"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "8525": 

(16)  by  striking  out  "8200"  In  subsection 
(r)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8250";  and 

(16)  by  striking  out  "8280"  m  subsection 
(6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8350". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  Increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  In  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  315(a)(1)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(11    by  striking  out  "$23"  In  subparagraph 

(A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "825": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "839"  In  subp.iragraph 

(B)  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "843"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "850"  In  subparagraph 

(C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    "855  "; 

(4 )  by  striking  out  "862"  and  "812"  In  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereol 
"868"  and  "813  ".  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$15'"  In  subparagraph 
(El    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "817": 

(61  by  striking  out  "*27"  In  subparagraph 
(P)    and  Inserting  In  Ueu   thereof  "830"": 

(7)  by  striking  out  "839"  and  ""$12"  In 
subparagraph  (G)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '"843  "  and  "813",  respectively;  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  ""819"'  In  subparagraph 
(H)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "821". 

(b)  Such  section  315(a)(1)  is  further 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (G),  (2 1  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (H| 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 
(3 1  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(II  notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  monthly  amount  pay- 
able on  account  of  each  child  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  who  Is 
pursuing  a  course  of  Instruction  at  an  ap- 
proved educational  institution  shall  be  840 
for  a  totally  disabled  veteran  and  propor- 
tionate amounts  for  partially  disabled  vet- 
erans In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection.'" 

(c)(1)  Section  101(4)  (C)  of  title  38, 
United  St.ites  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "twenty-one  years"'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "twenty-three  years". 

(2|  Section  414(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twenty-one"  and  Inserting  In  He;  thereof 
"twenty-three". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  360  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  words  "the  Administra- 
tor" the  following:  "or  (3|  has  suffered  total 
deafness  In  one  ear  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  disability  and  has  suffered  total 
deafness  In  the  other  ear  as  the  result  of 
nou-servlce-connected  disability  not  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  willful  misconduct,"  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  words 
"kidney  involvement"  the  following:  "or 
such  total  deafness  In  both  ears'. 

(b)  Such  section  360  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
catch  line:  "or  bilateral  deafness"". 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  such 
title  38  regarding  section  360  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end    thereof:    "or  bilateral   deafness"". 

(d)  Section  314(0|  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  ""has  suffered  total  deafness"  and  sub- 
stituting In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  ""If  the 
veteran  has  suffered  bUateral  deafness  (and 
the  hearing  Impairment  In  either  one  or  both 
ears   is  service  connected)    rated   at  60  per 


centum  or  more  disabling  and  the  veteran 
has  also  suffered  service-connected  total 
blindness  with  5  200  visual  acuity  or  less."", 

(c)  Section  314(p)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "-8525: 
and"  and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: ""8600.  In  the  event  the  veteran  has 
suffered  service-connected  blindness  with 
5/200  visual  acuity  or  less  and  di  has 
also  suffered  bilateral  deafness  (and  the 
hearing  Impairment  m  either  one  or  both 
car^  IS  service  connected)  rated  at  no  less 
than  40  per  centum  d:s.ibllng,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  allow  the  next  higher  rate,  or 
(2)  has  also  suffered  service-connected  total 
deafness  In  one  ear.  the  .Wmlnl.?trator  shaU 
allow  the  next  Intermediate  rate,  but  in  no 
event  in  excess  of  8600; ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  416(b)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  If  there  Is  only  one  parent  who 
has  not  remarried,  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  shall  be  paid  to  him  at  a 
monthly  rate  equal  to  the  amount  under 
column  II  of  the  following  table  opposite  his 
total  Income  shown  in  column  I: 


"Colmnn  I 

CMumnll 

Total  annual  ln(»cw 

More  than—             Equal  to  or 
but    less  tlun— 

, 

ILOOO 
81.2S0 
81,  an 
$1.7S0 

tLtxa 

tl.OOO 
J1.2S0 
«l,500 
81. 7W 

82.0DO 

•sa- 
tes. 
«o. 
838. 
$17. 

No  amount 
payable. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  only  one  parent  who  haa 
remarried  and  is  living  with  his  spotise.  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  shaU 
be  paid  to  him  under  either  the  table  In  sub- 
section (bill)  or  the  table  In  subsection  (d). 
whichever  rate  Is  the  greater.  In  such  a 
case  of  remarriage  the  total  combined  an- 
nual Income  of  the  parent  and  his  spouse 
shall  be  counted  m  determining  the  monthly 
rate  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation under  the  designated  tables," 

(b)  The  table  m  section  415(c)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  appear  as 
follows: 


"Coliunn  I 

ColuinD  n 

Total  annual  Income 

More  than—           Equal  t«  or 
but    less  than— 

(1,000 
tl.'iSO 
SI. 500 
81.-50 
$2,000 

tl.OOO 
tl.3iMI 

li.axi 

$1,7S0 
$2,000 

$u, 

$44. 
t33. 
822. 
$11. 

No  amount 
payable." 

(e)  The  table  In  secUon  415(d)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  ap- 
pear as  follows: 


"Column  1 

Column  n 

Total  annual  Income 

More  than—           Equal  to  or 
but    less  than— 

( 

Jl.  .WM 
J1.8S0 

$2,550 
$3,000 

(1..VI0 
$1,850 
$2,200 
$2,580 

t$,ooo 

$55. 

$44. 
$33. 

$22. 
$11. 

No    amount 
psysble." 
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Sec.  S.  Section  560(b)  of  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  forty  years.". 

Sec.  S.  Section  lOB  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"lei  Eich  person  who  has  Incurred  a  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  an  Injury  or  disease  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  sh.ill  be  entitled 
to  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  benerits 
under  the  Act  of  June  27,  1944  (58  Stat.  387- 
391 ) ,  as  a  person  described  in  section  2(1)  of 
such  Act." 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  230  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUo^-s: 

"icI  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  an  office  in  Europe  at  such  location 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  head  of  such 
ofllce  shall  be  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  In  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  veterans'  programs  in  that  area 
and  shall,  during  his  tenure  in  such  position, 
be  accorded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  the  dip- 
lomatic designation  of  Attache." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Chapter  73  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;: 

"!  4116.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits 
"I  ai  The  remedy  by  suit  against  the  United 
•States  as  provided  by  section  1346ib)  of  title 
28  for  damages  for  personal  injury.  Including 
death,  lUlegedly  arising  from  malpractice  or 
negligence  of  a  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse  In 
furnishing  medical  care  or  treatment  while 
In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  shall  hereafter 
be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding by  reason  of  the  same  subject  matter 
against  such  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse  (or 
his  estate)  whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise 
to  such  claim. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceedtne  brought  In  my 
court  against  any  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse 
(or  his  estate)  of  the  Departmejit  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  for  any  such  damage  or  in- 
Jury.  The  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse  against 
whom  such  ci\'ll  Evction  or  proceeding  la 
brought  shall  deliver  within  such  time  after 
date  of  service  or  knowledge  of  service  as  de- 
termined by  the  Attorney  General,  all  process 
served  upon  him  or  an  attested  true  copy 
thereof  to  his  immediate  superior  or  to 
whomever  was  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  receive  such  papers  .and  such  person 
shall  promptly  furnish  copies  of  the  pleading 
and  process  therein  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  the  district  embracing  the  place 
wherein  the  proceeding  Is  brought,  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  to  the  Administrator. 
"(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  physician,  den- 
tist, or  nurse  was  acting  in  the  scope  of  his 
employment  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  at  the  tinie  of  the  incident  out 
of  wivlch  the  suit  arose,  any  such  civil  action 
or  proceeding-  commenced  In  a  State  court 
shall  be  removed  without  bond  at  any  time 
before  trial  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  It  Is  pending  and  the  proceeding 
deemed  a  tort  action  brought  agiilnst  the 
United  Stales  under  the  provisions  of  title 
28  and  all  references  thereto.  Should  a 
United  States  district  court  determine  on  a 
hearli^g  on  a  motion  to  remind  held  before  a 
trial  on  the  merits  that  the  case  so  removed 
is  one  In  which  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  la)  of  this  section  is 
not  available  against  the  United  States,  the 
ca*e  shall  be  remanded  to  the  State  court. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  compro- 
mise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  In  such  civil 
action  or  proceeding  In  the  manner  provided 
In  fcctlon  2677  of  title  28.  and  with  the  some 
effect." 


(bl  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  73  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"4116.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits." 

(CI  Section  4116  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (ai  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  month  which  first  occurs  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  apply 
only  to  an  act  or  omission  occurring  before 
such  date  with  respect  to  which  no  suit 
or  civil  actlon^ias  been  commenced. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5033 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

( b)  Section  5034(  1 )  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "one-half  bed"  ond  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "one  and  one-half  beds". 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  6001(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (2)  thereof  as  paragraph 
(3)  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (II  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  Is  authorized  to 
establl&h  and  operate  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-live  thousand  hospital 
beds  In  facilities  over  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  direct  and  e.xcluslvc  Jurisdiction 
tor  the  care  and  treatment  of  eligible  vet- 
erans who  are  tuberculosis,  neuropsychlatrlc. 
medical,  and  surgical  cases." 

(bl  Paragraph  |3)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  nursing  beds 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  hospital  beds  provided  for  in 
par.agraph  (2i  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  11.  The  amendmenta  made  by  the 
first  section  and  sections  2.  3,  4,  and  5  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  increascB  in  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation,  and   for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CENEa.\L   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGDE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speakci. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  m 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tlu  ro 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill,  as  reported  to  the  House,  pro- 
vides an  approximate  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans. It  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
hearings  held  in  April  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sion and  two  executive  sessions  by  that 
subcommittee. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  p.ir- 
ticularly  commend  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Dorn,  and  his  colleagues 
Messrs.  Kornegay,  Roberts,  Roncalio, 
HA.VLEY,  FiNO,  Charies  M.  TEAcire,  and 
Saylor, 

The  last  increase  voted  for  this  par- 
ticular group  was  in  Public  Law  87-645. 
which  was  eilective  October  1.  1962. 

Section  1  Increases  the  basic  rates  of 
compensation.  In  the  case  of  the  vet- 
eran with  a  total  disability  the  increase 
is  from  S250  monthly  to  $300  monthly, 
with  the  highest  rate  being  set  at  $600 
monthly  in  lieu  of  the  present  $525.  The 
committee  has  adhered  to  the  policy  first 
adopted  in  the  82d  Congress  by  giving  the 
greatest  increase  to  those  veterans  who 
have  the  greatest  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  the  rate  struc- 
ture: 


Rates  of  compemalion  for  tcaHime  service-connerled  disabilities 


(01  lO-pcrccDl  ilttul'lllly 

('i)  JO-p*TCfnl  <iia:ibr,lly. . . 

(C)  aitlKTCi'Dt  rlLl,il,ll||y... 

(rf)  4ll-|«Tfcnt<llSiil.illty..- 

if)  3iVj«.roonl  ili.'i.iMlily 

(f)  (Vi-iKTCtnt  disability 


Trj-i*»rc>'nl  iHsiililIily .. 

si-ixTiTHi  <llsiliim.y....,.^ 

Q'i-r*rci.^nt  ■il^.iliUlly 

TotnldL^ahility.. 


Au,iloiiUt:al  loss,  or  Imaof  )He  o[ai:re,ilivcor):iin,  or  1  fwiUor  1  Imn{J,or  liotMiullor);*, 
or  blindness  of  leycliavini:  only  liiibt  |«rtjc;JtiiD,nrcootplet''nr.,'iinip  aphonia  wUll 
«:on5tanl  iniiblllty  to  coniniunltale  by  S[<cci'h.  or  tieaSnetn  of  iMrtb  irars,  buvluii  ab- 

ppnccof  alrand  bono('ondur1ion.r,iios  iq\  to  ijl  Ini-rcii6i*d  niontlily  by    

.Vntitoi.ii.  il  Ii»s5.or  loss  olib-f  Ufa  creative  ortrin,  or  1  foot,  or  1  band,  or  both  buttocks, 
ur  libnUnpss  of  1  eye,  hiivinu only  lliilit  jvrrepl ion, or  couinlrlr or^'anlc  iiplionia with 
c-oiwt  Jill  10ii1>llity  !o  cooimunli  ib-  by  >ik'ci:!i.  or  de!\fnp;^s  of  both  curs.  ImvinK  al>- 
.soncp  of  iilr  iind  bonp  eonduction.  in  jdoition  to  re ijulretui-'Ut  (or  uny  of  ransl  in  (f) 
to  I/O.  r.ilo  increa'cMl  monrblv  foroi.'li  lo?.';.-.r  lo^iof  usr  by 

(/)  Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  ol  bold  hiinds.  or  both  fret,  or  1  hiin<l  mid  i  toot,  or 
blind  both  eyes  wllb  .^'2nO  vigiial  ipuity  or  )i'i.s.  or  in  [tvrmanontly  U-tlriddrn  or  so 
liflpU'??  as  to  be  lo  ni-ed  of  rcpil.ir  nid  :inrt  ntloiiil^inw.  monthly  nmnif  iisatlon.  . .. 

(m)  Aintnroical  loss,  or  lo<3  of  nw  of 'J  fxlri'mllli's  at  a  Icvsl.  or  witli  ooinplb-'alons.  nre- 
vviitlnv*  natural  elbow  or  knee  artlon  w  irii  '.ipisHwsIs  in  pl-ire  or  has  ^ulTi-rcd  blind- 
iif-i  in  both  ryi-s  liiivhii?  only  ll::lil  iiero-inloii  or  has  fulTcn.'d  blbidiK",'.  in  lioili 
c.\  >•*.  rrndiTini!  liiin  so  twiple!^  a-<  to  he  need  of  rvflllitr  aid  'in'i  uttendiuiw,  nioiulily 
conipiMivuion -.  - 

{It)  .\natomit3il  loss  of  2  extremities  so  nL».;r  fhoilMcr  or  hip  ^s  to  |irt> vent  nsp  of  prosi  iietlc 
aiipllance,  or  stilTorcd  anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes,  moiitiiiy  comiiensiuion 

1  Dut  in  no  cvpjil  shall  the  total  paya)>lf>  under  sultsec.  i\)  exeeod  WSS, 
'  But  in  no  event  .shall  the  total  payable  under  sulisee.  'ki  exceed  SiiOO. 
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Rates  of  compenfaUon  for  wartime  sermce-conneclcd  disabilities— Coatinued 


(P) 


^  m  .^1  disihility  under  conditions  which  would  cntille  him  to  2  or  more  rates  In 
™''.';;  •  y".*"?"^'  '"?"  "^inffbl'lered  l>vl.<i,or30flere<l  total  dc/.fness  In  combln" 
T„  ?  X  "  '•  '»'?'i""><lb«'a  »-ftb  .-.,7iJi)  yi5U:il  aenity  or  less,  monthly  «,inp«  i™Uon 
In  event  disabled  persons  scnice-incurrtd  dL-,.biUtto  exeeed  requiren/rnib  for  un'v 

of  rates  presented,  Admlnistralor,  in  his  dLseretlon.  may  allow  muuL to  rate  o? 

inierinediMe  rate,  but  In  no  event  In  excess  of  j  »""»  utxi  lutiitr  rale,  or 

-MlnliDUin  rrtle  for  arrested  tuberculi>&l5.  

llenlitlcd  to  conipensall.jn  under  (ol,  or  tiie  m«xUuiiii"ratc'liDdcrV»T.'aiid  In  iiid" 

!'l/offi?'„"^;',""'^',""'5'''""*u'"'''"'"""  l'«'Plt"Ur.ed  at  Oovemmem eifSise  addl- 
llonol  monthly  mil  and  atlMdance  ailoivaiico  •i-tuau.  uuui 

If  totally  disabled  and  (11  has  additional  disability  independemlv  raVeij  al'M  wrcVnt 
or  more;  or  (2)  u  permanenlly  housclwund . „ ""'"''""" 


Note.— Peacetime  rates  are  80  percent  of  xvarllme  rates. 


War  servicoMwnnected 
riaes — 


Law 


$,i25. 00 


S2S.0O 
07.00 


2110.00 
290.00 


n.n.  168 


MOO.  00 


ooaoo 

67.00 


2S0.00 
310. 00 


Section  2  of  the  bill  increases  the  rates 
payable  to  a  veteran  who  has  a  wife  from 
J23  monthly  to  $25  monthly.  This  is  In 
addition  to  his  basic  compensation. 
Proportionate  increases  are  paid  to  those 
veterans  who  have  a  disability  rated  at 
50  percent  or  more  and  who  have  de- 
pendents. This  same  provision  of  law 
authorizes  today  a  monthly  allowance 
for  a  veteran  who  is  totally  disabled  a 
rate  ranging  from  Sl2  to  $16  for  each 
child.  Tlie  committee  has  raised  this 
$16  monthly  payment  to  $40  in  the  case 
of  a  child  who  is  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  23  and  who  Is  attending  school  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

Section  2  also  raises  generally  the 
length  of  time  which  a  veteran  may  re- 
ceive compensation  for  a  child  who  is  at- 
tending school.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides for  a  cutoff  at  age  21.  This  bill 
would  set  it  at  age  23,  in  Une  with  the 
benefits  available  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  act. 

Section  3  provides  increased  new  rates 
for  blinded  veterans  who  also  have  seri- 
ous impairment  of  their  hearing.  The 
effect  of  this  section  which  was  suggested 
by  the  Blinded  Veterans'  Association.  Is 
quite  limited  in  its  application. 

Public  Law  881  of  the  84th  Congress 
established  a  program  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  dying  from  a  service- 
connected  disabiUty.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  payments  made  under  this  law  ob- 
viously go  to  widows  and  children  of 
such  veterans.  However,  38.000  parents 
are  on  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  rolls  today  who  must  meet 
an  income  limitation  wiiich  today  ranges 
from  a  minimum  of  $750  to  a  maximum 
of  S1.750  for  a  single  parent,  and  from 
$1,000  to  $2,400  in  the  case  of  two  par- 
ents living  together.  The  committee  has 
raised  these  income  limits  to  a  minimum 
of  Sl.OOO  and  a  maximum  of  $2,000  for  a 
single  parent  and  $1,500  to  $3,000  for  two 
parents  living  together.  This  is  intended 
to  reflect  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Increase  in  cost  of  living 
since  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  law  became  eflective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1957.  The  rates  were  increased  10 
percent  by  Public  Law  88-21,  approved 
May  15. 1963. 

Section  5  removes  the  40-year  age  re- 
quirement presently  in  the  law  with  re- 
Bard  to  the  payment  of  $100  a  month  to 
all  holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
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Honor.  Only  23  veterans  are  under  the 
age  of  40  and  who  hold  this  Medal  of 
Honor.  This  section  would  permit  al) 
of  them  to  receive  the  SlOO-a-month 
pension. 

Under  existing  law  an  individual  who 
is  on  his  way  to  be  inducted  into  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Ai-med  Forces  and 
who  is  injured  in  the  course  of  such  re- 
porting for  duty  is  entitled  to  service- 
connected  compensation.  Section  6  of 
tliis  bill  would  extend,  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  benefits  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  to  such  an  indlvlduaJ. 

This  section  provides  that  the  head 
of  our  Rome  VA  office  shall  be  accorded 
the  diplomatic  designation  of  attache. 
Such  status  has  long  been  provided  for 
the  head  of  the  other  VA  Foreign  Office 
located  in  Manila.  Republic  of  tlie 
Philippines. 

The  area  served  by  our  Rome  office  is 
a  large  and  Important  one.  It  includes 
the  21  nations  of  Western  Europe  where 
there  are  more  than  9,000  American  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  who  receive 
annual  payments  totaUng  $20  million, 
as  well  as  other  benents  provided  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, 

The  granting  of  diplomatic  status  to 
the  manager  of  our  Rome  office  and  the 
key  members  of  his  staff  will  substan- 
tially aid  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  carrj-ing  out  its  responsibilities.    In 
the  perfoi-mance  of  their  assigned  du- 
ties. It  is  essential  that  key  personnel  in 
our     Rome     office     travel     extensively 
throughout  Europe  to  some  60  State  De- 
partment posts.    In  addition,  our  people 
must  meet  and  deal  with  international 
groups,  foreign  government  and  quasi- 
Bovernment  officials  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual  interest  concerning   veterans  and 
benefits  provided  for  them.     On  occa- 
sions, assigned  duties  perfoi-med  by  our 
representatives  have  required  them  to 
travel    beyond    the   limits    of    'Westem 
Europe.     Travel    in    Bulgaria,    Jordan, 
Israel,  and  Cyprus  are  examples.     Of- 
ficial recognition  and  ready  acceptance 
of  our  representatives  by  these  groups 
and  by  these  officials  and  also  by  foreign 
pa.ssport,  visa,  and  customs  authorities 
is  highly  desirable  and  most  beneficial. 
I  am  advised  that  the  heads  of  all  U  S 
agencies  and  departments  attached  to 
the  Rome  Embassy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  have 
this  status.    In  addition  to  the  Army 
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Navy,  and  Air  Force,  these  include  Agri- 
cultui-e.  Customs,  Commerce,  Labor 
Maritime,  Treasury,  and  USIA. 

Diplomatic  status  \rili  provide  maxi- 
mum personal  safety  and  security  for 
our  personnel  as  they  travel  through 
Iron  Curiam  countries.  It  will  also 
aUow  our  representatives  to  contact  and 
deal  with  foreign  government  officials  in 
making  appropriate  investigations  in  VA 
benefit  cases. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  additional  cost 
related  to  the  granting  of  diplomatic 
status. 

The  section  also  provides  for  greater 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  assigning 
duties  and  responsibUities  to  our  Rome 
office. 

Section  8  seeks  to  proride  protection 
for  physicians,  dentists,  and  nur<ies  in 
the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the 
event  a  malpractice  suit  is  brought 
against  them.  In  effect,  the  Attorney 
General  would  defend  any  civil  action 
brought  against  a  ph.vsician,  dentin  or 
nurse  arising  out  of  his  employment '  If 
successful,  this  would  end  the  matter 
If  the  Government  should  lose  the  case 
and  a  claim  be  approred  by  the  courts 
m  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  Government 
would  bear  the  cost  of  meeting  the  claim 
This  provision  is  modeled  after  the  so- 
sf-oK  °"^^"'  Liability  Act,  Public  Law 

One  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-4a0  was  the  authority  for  the  con- 
struction of  nursing  home  care  beds  bv 
uidividual  States.  Five  million  dollars 
annually  was  authorized  for  a  5-year 
period  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
sucn  beds  by  the  States,  this  construc- 
tion to  be  based  on  a  matching  fund 
basis.  To  date,  no  formal  applications 
nave  been  received  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  some  of  this  lack  of  par- 
ticipation stems  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  law  which  bar  more  than  10  percent 
of  this  S5  million  fund  from  going  to  anv 
one  State.  Section  9a  repeals  tlils  I'o 
percent  limitation  and  section  9b  in- 
creases the  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
such  construction  to  I'i.  beds  for  each 
1,000  veterans  in  lieu  of  the  present  re- 
quirement of  one-half  bed  for  each  1  000 
veterans. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
Public  Law  88-^50,  the  principal  feature 
of  which  was  the  authorization  of  4,000 
nursing  care  beds  in  addition  to  the  125  - 
000  hospital  beds  in  the  VA  medical  sys- 
tem. The  125,000  hospital  bed  ceiling 
was  estabUshed  in  1959  by  the  President 
in  an  executive  communication  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  .Affairs.  De- 
spite the  exchange  of  a  large  amount  of 
correspondence  between  the  chainnan 
of  the  committee  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  latter  is 
adamant  in  his  belief  that  "it  is  not  en- 
tirely clear  whether  the  Congress  in- 
tended the  4.000  nursing  care  beds  to  be 
In  addition  to  the  125,000  hospital  bed 
ceiling."  I  know  of  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  shares  the  Director's  point  of 
view.  Section  10  is  intended  to  make 
It  clear  to  the  Director  and  to  others 
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that  Congress,  in  enacting  Public  Law 
88-45  inwnded  that  the  4.000  nursing 
care  beds  be  in  addition  to  the  125.000 
i^ospital  bed  celling. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  as  reported  is  $178,- 
166.663. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include  a 
summary  of  views  by  veterans  organiza- 
tions : 

Position  or  Vetesams  OnnAwtzATioyis 

AMERICAN    LEGION 

Bill  supported  by  this  organization  would 
provide  for  — 

Increases  In  death  and  dUatalllty  compen- 
sation: 

Additional  compensation  for  those  vet- 
erans ruteu  less  than  50  percent  who  have 
dcptndeniE. 

Equalization  of  the  compensation  payment 
LLructurc; 

Improvements  in  the  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  program  for  depend- 
ent parents. 

DISABLED    AMrPJCAN    VETTRAN.S 

We  recognl/.e  that  service-connected  dls- 
.ibllity  compensation  rates  have  been  ad- 
justed from  lime  to  time  In  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  fundament<\l  changes  In  price 
levels.  Public  Law  87-645.  eftectlvc  October 
1,  1962,  gr.^nted  the  most  recent  compensa- 
tion Increases,  ranging  from  SI  per  month 
for  the  lO-percent  disabled,  $7  per  month 
for  the  50-percent  disabled,  and  S25  per 
month  for  those  totally  Incapacitated - 

These  Increases,  aver.'iglng  0.4  percent,  were 
most  welcome  .md  particularly  helpful  to 
veterans  with  the  greater  dls.^bliUies.  How- 
ever, this  percentage  Increase  did  not  serve 
to  bring  compensation  rates  abreast  of  in- 
creases granted  workers  in  the  general  econ- 
omy since  1933  and  docs  not  reflect  true 
comparability  with  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  that  d.ite. 

VETERANS    OF    FOREIGN    WARS 

Subsequent  to  our  convention,  our  com- 
mander In  chief.  John  A.  Jenkins,  summoned 
our  national  legislative  committee  to  meet 
here  in  WRshlngtor.  D.C..  for  the  purpose 
of  revleniag  the  many  resolutions  adopted 
at  our  Cleveland  national  convention.  This 
committee  recommended  and  our  com- 
mander In  chief  has  appproved  a  top  pri- 
ority   legislative    program   for   this    year. 

No.  1  on  the  list  relates  to  the  compensa- 
tion program  and  reads  as  follows: 

"lai  Flitecn-percent  Increase  In  the  com- 
pensation payments  wlrh  due  consideration 
to  the  continuing  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, that  «  100-percent  totally  disabled  vet- 
eran Is  entitled  to  only  »250  a  month  or  S3.000 
a  year  which  nva  been  defined  as  poverty 
status,  that  the  income  of  the  average  .Ameri- 
can family  Is  stJ.OOO  a  year  and  that  a  GS-1. 
the  starting  c!.»j.slficatio!i  for  a  Federal  em- 
ployee Is  83.3CO  per  yeiT.  and  all  other  fac- 
tors haying  .i  bearing  on  the  lagging  com- 
pensation rates  would  have  fallen  behind  by 
''pproximaiely  15  percent  during  the  last 
three  decades." 

Mr.  Spealcer.  because  of  its  pertinence 
to  section  10  of  the  bill,  I  include  the  text 
of  Committee  Print  No,  106  and  the 
June  30,  IflSa,  report  on  the  age  and 
number  of  veterans  In  civil  life: 

Mav  7. 1865. 
Hon.  Lyjtoon  B,  Johnson, 
President  o/  the  United  States  o;  Ameriea. 
'Wa^ffivptov,  £>.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  PRtsiDENr:  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, after  a  great  deal  of  study,  the  Con- 
gress parsed  Public  Law  88-450,  to  provide 
.nurelng-home  care  and  niu-5ing-care  facil- 
ities for  elderly  veterans.  The  bill  received 
strong  Eupport  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and   from  the  national  veterans'  organiza- 


tions and  it  was  approved  on  August  19,  1964. 
However,  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  AflaLrs  and  myself  that  this 
law  is  not  being  complied  with. 

A  ye.-ir  prior  to  passage  of  this  legislation, 
on  August  13.  1963.  President  Kennedy  au- 
thorized the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
activate  and  operate  beds  for  2.000  nursing- 
home-type  patients.  In  addition  to  the 
125.000  hospital  beds  then  authorized.  The 
pertinent  portion  of  President  Kennedy's 
directive  Is  quoted  below: 

"Older  veterans  account  for  one-third  of 
your  hospital  admissions  and  they  comnrlse 
the  bulfc  of  the  long-term-care  patient  load. 
Many  have  attained  maximum  benefits  of 
hospitalisation  but  attempts  at  community 
placement  have  been  tmsuccessful  because 
of  the  lack  of  facilities,  inadequate  financial 
resources,  absence  of  family  ties,  and  other 
rear.ons.  Retention  of  these  patients  In 
facilities  designed  for  ax:ute  care  is  costly 
and  places  an  undue  strain  on  the  125,000- 
hospltal-bed  limit  under  which  you  are  now 
operating. 

"In  order  to  relieve  this  situation,  I  au- 
thorize you  to  activate  and  operate  facilities 
and  beds  for  2,000  nursing-home-type 
patients  In  addition  to  the  125.000  hospital 
beds  presently  authorized.  This  will  pro- 
provide  arrnngements  more  consistent  with 
patient  requirements  and  improve  utillaa- 
tions  of  scute  care  fncilltles." 

In  its  study  of  the  problem.  Congress  con- 
cluded that  the  2.000  nursliig-c.ire  beds  Au- 
thorized by  President  Kennedy  in  addition 
to  the  135.000  hospital  beds  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  veteran  patients  requir- 
ing nursing-type  care,  and  approved  Public 
Law  88^50  on  August  19.  1964,  authorizing 
an  additional  2.000  beds.  Dtu-ing  the  course 
of  the  hearings  and  the  debate  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discusaion  as  to  whether  th» 
2  000  beds  authorized  bv  Congress  were  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  2,000  beds  nreviously  au- 
thorized by  President  Kennedy  and  whether 
these  4.000  beds  were  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
I25.000-hospltul-bi!d  celling.  A  review  of 
the  legislative  history  of  this  act  leaves  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Congress  intended 
that  the  2,000  additional  nursing-care  beds 
authorized  by  Public  L.iw  88-450  should  be  in 
the  same  category  as  the  2,000  nursing-car^ 
beds  r>uthorlzed  by  President  Kennedy,  and 
that  these  4,000  brds  were  In  excess  of  the 
12.i.000-bod  celling. 

House  Report  No.  680,  to  accomoany  H  R 
8009.  which  was  enacted  as  Public  Law 
88-150.  contains  the  following  statement: 

"Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  provide: 
that  the  .Administrator  may.  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  establish  and  oper- 
ate not  more  than  2.000  additional  nunlng 
home  c.irc  beds  lor  veterans  eligible  for  such 
c.ire  In  facilities  over  which  the  Administra- 
tor has  direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction.  An 
adminlstratve  celling  of  125.000  hosplt,Tl  beds 
was  established  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration. :iE  indicated  on  pages  30  to  37 
of  this  report. 

"VThlie  tlie  cited  authority  Is  discretionary 
let  there  be  no  doubt  or  mlsunderstandi  rig  as 
to  tha  Intent,  purpose,  and  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  2.000  additional  nursing  home 
Cflre  beds  are  to  be  nrovided  In  the  immedi- 
ate future  ard  to  be  fully  onerated  at  the 
eiirliest  practical  date. 

"The  net  increase  provided  by  this  bill  shall 
be  not  less  thin  2.000  and  wheMer  or  not  the 
new  hospU:il  celling  is  127.000  or  the  nursing 
care  beds  are  Included  In  the  domiciliary  al- 
lotment (which  Is  not  governed  by  any  ceil- 
ing other  than  avall:)bllity  of  funds i.  Is  of  r:o 
concern  to  the  committee  so  long  [is  inter- 
mediate or  nursing  nome  core  beds  art  pro- 
vided in  LUe  additional  amount  Indicated  " 

Senate  Report  No.  1293.  to  accompany  HJJ. 
8000,  contains  the  following  statement: 

■'Section  1  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  provides 
that  the  Administrator  may.  subject  to  tlie 
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approval  of  the  President,  establish  and  opir- 
atc  not  less  than  4,000  nursing  home  caie 
beds  for  veterans  eligible  for  such  cire  i:; 
facilities  over  which  the  Administrator  h,V 
direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction.  An  aj- 
ministrative  ceiling  of  125.000  hospitjl  bed", 
was  established  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration, 

"While  the  cited  authority  Is  dl5cretion.-.rv 
let  there  be  no  doubt  or  mlsundorstundl-ni: 
as  to  the  Intent,  purpose,  and  desire  of  Hit 
committee.  The  4.000  nursing  home  c.r. 
beds  are  to  be  provided  In  the  immedl:ar 
future  and  to  be  fully  operated  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date.  It  is  fully  expected  ii-, 
the  committee  that  every  bed  of  this  typ.. 
which  is  placed  in  operation  by  the  VA  w:il 
be  fully  utilized  for  the  purpose  stated, 

"The  net  increase  provided  by  this  hi!! 
shall  be  not  less  than  4.000  and  whether  w 
not  the  new  hospital  ceUlng  is  127.000.  or  tiie 
nursing  care  beds  are  included  In  the  doni:- 
clliary  allotment  iwhlcli  Is  not  governed  by 
any  celling  other  than  nvailabillty  of  fundti, 
Is  of  no  concern  to  the  committee  so  long  „.=' 
intermediate  or  nursing  home  care  be;is  aro 
provided  in  the  amount  indicated." 

I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  2.000  beds  authorized  hv 
Public  Law  88-450  would  be  in  the  same 
category  us  the  2,000  beds  previously  uu- 
thorized  by  President  Kennedy,  and  thsi 
these  4.000  nurslng-carc  beds  would  be  In 
addition  to  the  125.000-hospltal-bed  ceiUnj: 
The  legislative  history  of  Public  Law  88-450 
also  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  the  inteni 
of  Congress  that  these  4  000  additional  nu.-:-- 
ing-care  beds  become  fully  operational  at  t!ie 
earliest  practicable  date. 

In  recent  hearings  we  have  sought  assiii- 
ances  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Hi:.: 
the  nursing-care  beds  were  to  be  In  addition 
to  the  !25,000-ho5pltil-bed  ceiling,  as  in- 
tended by  Congre.ss.  and  these  assuran,;,- 
have  not  been  supplied.  It  is  our  uiidci- 
standing  that  the  Veterans'  Administnition 
is  currently  operating  under  directives  whicii 
Include  the  4.000  nurslng-oare  beds  in  the 
125,000-bed  celling.  The  Veterans'  Admln;^- 
tration  is  not  being  permitted  to  activate  the 
4,000  mu-sing-care  beds  at  the  earliest  pruc- 
ticable  time.  In  fact,  under  current  budget- 
ary restrictions  it  will  be  several  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  lepislation  iji- 
fore  the  4,000  beds  are  in  operation.  As  oi 
this  date  the  Veterans'  Administration  h:is 
activated  only  337  nursing-care  beds.  lu 
some  of  its  earlier  plans  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration had  Indicated  its  intention  o; 
activating  some  of  these  nursing-care  bed^ 
in  the  hospitals  now  proposed  for  closing. 
Respectfully, 

Olin  E,  TEAOtre. 

Chairman. 

EXEOtjnvi!  Office 
OF  THE  President. 

BtTREAU  or  THE  BTTDCET, 

Washington.  DC,  June  16, 1965. 
Hon  Olin  E.  TEACtre, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterana'  Again. 
House  o/  Representatives,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  7  to  the  President 
regarding  the  activation  and  operation  cf 
nursing-care  beds  by  the  Veterans'  Adralnls- 
tr.^tlon. 

While  giving  full  consideration  to  the  state- 
ments cited  in  your  letter  for  the  House 
and  Senate  committee  reports  accompanying 
HJl.  8008.  the  administration  has  found  i he 
legislative  history  on  Public  Law  88-450 
taken  as  a  whole,  not  entirely  clear  .is  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  This  is  in  part  be- 
cause the  title  of  the  act  and  the  House 
committee  report  indicate  a  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  4.000  nursing-care  beds  is  lo 
provide  facilities  for  more  appropriate  cire 
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of  long-term  veteran  patients  while  reduc- 
ing the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  caring 
for  such  veterans.  Even  though  nursing- 
care  beds  may  cost  less  per  patient-day  to 
operate  than  hospital  beds.  It  Is  apparent 
that  this  objective  cannot  be  achieved  if  the 
nursing-care  beds  are  in  addition  to  the 
125.000  authorized  hospital  beds.  Only  as 
hospital  beds  are  converted  to  nursing-home 
beds  can  true  savings  be  achieved. 

It  is  clear  both  from  the  wording  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  Public  Law  88-450  Itself  and  from 
the  committee  reports,  that  under  the  law 
i.t  is.  In  fact,  discretionary  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  President 
as  to  whether  the  nursiog-care  beds  are  in 
addition  to  or  within  the  125.000  authorized 
haipltal  beds.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  desir- 
able situation,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
nctors  set  forth  below  In  view  of  this  dis- 
cretion, we  believe  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  4,000  nursing-care  beds  within  the 
125.000-bed  authorization  is  not  in  violation 
or  IJubllc  Law  88-450. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  is 
nr:t.her  necessary  nor  desirable  to  decide  at 
thl.=  time  that  the  4.000  nur>!lng-care  beds 
should  be  added  to  the  135.000  authorized 
hospital  beds. 

One  is  the  new  program  for  care  of  veter- 
:uis  In  private  nursini;  homes  authorized  by 
Public  Law  88-450.  ThU  new  program  will 
permit  the  transfer  of  long-term  patients 
from  V.^  hospitals  thereby  making  available 
to  other  veterans  the  beds  they  occupied. 
The  shc:;er  length  of  stay  of  the  new  pa- 
tiente  will  me  'n  that  the  beds  thus  unfrozen 
siiould.  over  a  period  of  a  year,  care  for 
several  times  ns  m-.:  veterans  as  they  did 
wi.en  occupie<l  by  :..•  7  --rtn  patients.  Al- 
though the  .1966  b.,r,.-  provides  fundr.  for 
.1  d:illy  average  of  :  740  veterans  in  private 
nursing  home-.  It  tiili  not  be  possible  until 
this  new  prograi  -  has  been  In  actual  opera- 
tion for  some  tli  le  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy either  the  number  of  veterans  who  can 
be  so  transferred  or  its  effect  on  VA  hospital 
bMl  requirements. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  Judge  now  the 
eaect  on  the  VA  hospital  system  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1805  currently  under  consideration  by  Con- 
Ere-s.  If  only  to  percent  of  the  veterans  65 
::ad  older  now  in  VA  hospitals  for  medical 
and  surgical  ndn-servlce-connected  disabil- 
ities are  able  to  finance  their  hospitalization 
in  community  facilities  with  the  assistance 
pr'ivlded  under  that  bill,  .-.pproxlmately 
2000  bed--!  In  VA  bospltaU  will  become  avail", 
ahle  for  other  veterans.  Until  actual  experi- 
ence under  this  new  program  is  available. 
It  would  seem  unwLse  to  expand  the  VA  hos- 
pit.ll  system  by  adding  4.000  nursinq-c.-u'e 
beds  on  top  of  the  125.000  authorized  beds. 
A  third  consideration  is  the  fact,  as  con- 
firmed by  your  committee's  survey  of  VA 
hospitals,  that  there  are  at  least  4.000  pa- 
tients currently  hospitalized  who  could  more 
appropriately  be  provided  nursing-home-type 
core.  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  need  to  in- 
crenso  the  total  number  of  beds  available  to 
non-servlce-connectcd  veterans,  the  appro- 
priate approach  is  to  convert  existing  hos- 
pital beds  to  nursing-care  facilities. 

There  is  every  indication  that  at  present 
t'le  125,000  beds  authorized  tor  the  VA  hos- 
pit,-,l  system  notlonwlde  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  plus  those  veterans 
«1th  non-service-connected  disabilities  who 
cinnot  afford  to  pay  for  their  care.  As  In- 
dicated by  the  variations  in  waiting  lists  and 
other  factors,  the  major  problem  la  the  mal- 
distribution of  the  VA  beds  with  more  than 
'■iMugh  beds  In  some  geographical  areas  and 
■»  shortage  of  beds  in  other  areas.  The  plan 
to  relocate  VA  hospital  beds  to  shortage  areas 
in  a  step  toward  correcting  this  situation. 
Redistribution  of  the   presently   authorized 
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beds  on  a  more  equitable  basis  should  be 
accomplished  before  deciding  to  add  to  the 
total  beds  operated  by  VA. 

:  can  assure  you  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  not  being  restricted  In  pro- 
ceeding with  the  activation  of  the  4  000 
nursing-care  beds  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time.  The  President  has  approved  the  Ad- 
ministrators  proposals  for  specific  locations 
for  1.848  of  these  beds  and  the  Administra- 
tor is  undertaking  as  fast  as  possible  the 
necessary  studies  to  determine  where  the 
remainder  of  the  4.000  beds  should  be  lo- 
cated. 

Neither  have  there  been  any  budgetary 
restrictions  which  have  delayed  the  activa- 
tion of  the  nursing-care  facilities.  Five 
million  dollars  was  requested  in  the  1965 
budget  to  convert  VA  facilities  for  the  first 
2.000  nurslng-carc  beds  and  after  Public  Law 
88^50  was  enacted  in  August  1964  Pn  addi- 
tional $5  million  was  included  In  fjie  1966 
budget  to  provide  the  second  2.000  beds. 

It  has  not  been  budgetary  restrictions  nor 
lack  of  effort  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion which  accounts  for  only  357  nursing- 
care  beds  being  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  The  Administrator  has  proceeded  as 
fa.st  as  possible  consistent  with  sound  plan- 
ning, but  it  takes  time  to  develop  criteria 
for  the  facilities  needed  for  a  new  program 
determine  an  equitable  nationwide  distri- 
bution of  the  beds,  survey  existing  facilities 
to  ascertain  their  Buitabillty  for  conversion 
to  nursing-home  care,  prepare  architectural 
plans,  and  accomplish  the  necessary  altera- 
tions. 

The  first  85  million  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  conversion  of  facilities  did  riot  be- 
come available  to  the  Administrator  until 
August  30.  1964.  By  June  30  the  Adminis- 
trator expects  to  have  1.000  nursing-care 
beds  in  operation.  We  Iwlleve  thU  is  a 
creditable  accomplishment  in  the  less  than 
9  months  that  funds  will  have  been  available 
With  much  of  the  Initial  planning  for  the 
new  program  accomplished,  it  Is  anticipated 
the  establishment  of  the  remaining  3.000 
beds  can  be  accelerated  so  that  the  entire 
4.000  beds  will  be  In  operation  by  June  30 
1967 

The  President  appreciates  your  writing  to 
lum  and  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent m  detail  the  situation  as  we  see  It 
Sincerely. 

CHARLES    L,    ScBVLTZE. 

Director. 


The  Library  of  Congress. 
Legislative  Refi:rence  Sehvtci. 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  26. 196S. 
To:  Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaopb. 
From:  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion. 
Subject:  Congressional  intent  with  respect  to 
nursing  homes  under  Public  Law  88-450. 
This  Is  In  answer  to  your  July  12  letter 
asking  for  a  review  of  the  legislative  history 
of  Public  Law  88-450  to  determine  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  enacting  section  I  of  this  law 
Enclosed  with  your  letter  was  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  you  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  stating  that  "the  administra- 
tion   has   found    the   legislative   history   on 
Public  Law  88-450.  taken  as  a  whole,  not  en- 
tirely clear  as  to  the  Intent  of  Congress." 

The  specific  point  at  issue  Is  whether  Con- 
gress Intended  that  the  4.000  nursing-home 
beds  authorized  by  this  legislation  were  to 
come  within  the  administrative  celling  of 
125.000  hospital  beds  In  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem, which  was  established  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  a  letter  dated  February  26 
1959.  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affaire. 

The  letter  which  you  received  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  states 
that  "it  is  clear  both  from  the  wording  of 
section  1  of  Public  Law  88-450  itself  and  from 
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the  committee  reports,  that  under  the  law 
st™ti^„?^'  '"^'^■■^"onary  with  the  Admln- 
il^o  ihitl""!"*'  ^""''^  ^"^  <•*•=  President 
TdriTtJ^^     "  '^^  nursing-care  beds  are  in 

hos^t°s?beds°^  '""^'"  '"^  '"""^  -''^°^'-<' 

the^„ '■,'"*■  °'  ""'  •""""ion.  we  believe  that 
the  inclusion  of  Uie  4.000  nursing-care  beds 
w^toin  the  125.000-bed  authorlz.aion  is^ 
in  violation  of  Public  Law  88^50  " 

"There  Is  no  clear  expression  of  intent  In 
section  1  Of  Public  Law  88-450  concemlnS 
whether  the  4.000  nursing-home  beds  tS ere 
tlve  celling  on  hn.^urd  beds 

ex-^in.T'J^*^  ""  ■'■°"'  "que",  we  have 
ex,  jjintd   the  committee  reports  and  floor 

Of  fh?  m,f,u'"'%^h''  ^^'°'°'  expres^o^s 
„,.  "■'if^'h'^'it.  These  expressions  are  dls- 
c  -s-sed  below.  In  this  dLscussion  we  have  not 
t^J^Jl''^  \°  """"^  "  judgment  as  to  what  the 
felt  that  we  could  best  serve  the  purposes  of 
your  request  by  pointing  to  those  staWmra?; 

Sdicati'^Ji'„%*'':S  '^^^  °'  the  act  whiTh  do 
indicate  that  Congress  Intended  that  the 
nursing-home  beds  were  not  to  comeinder 
the  hospital  bed  ceiling  and  developing  arl 

we  f?u^d°  n^o"""**  "°"'-  ^^  "'8'^'  «<^d  that 
we  found  no  expressions  bv  the  committees 
or  committee  members  during  debate  In^i 
eating  directly  an  intention  fhat  the  n^^" 
ing-care  beds  authorized  by  the  act  were ?o 
come  under  this  celling.  * 

^"^i^'b^^  n^-cATiNc  intent  that  ntjrsino 

page'"' o°f  fh^'u"^"*  "^''°"  »  "'  "■=  bill  on 
BSlh  CnD  ,  "^  "P°"  'H-  Rept,  No  880, 
88th  Cong,,  ist  sess.i,  the  committee  stated- 

th«?^,^  °.  '  °'  '""  "'"•  "^  "-eported.  provides 
that  the  Administrator  may.  subject  to  th^ 
approval  of  the  President  e^taWish  and 
l^era^  not  more  than  2.000  addlttonainuTs^ 
ing  home  c^re  beds  for  veterans  eligible  for 
^ch  care  in  facilities  over  which  the  Ad- 
^^llT'T  "r  ""•«='  ^"^  excluilve  juris- 
&,  t^drwS'=i!s^-^™'- 

?r  3oT  3?Ttr^rAt^^ '"'''--- 

let  ^erL'h*'*  "'i^  authority  is  discretionary 
o  the  int*  °?  ''°"'"'  °'  '"'^understanding  2 
to   the  intent,   purpose,    and    desire   of   the 

homf  c'r-  w"^"  '■°°°  additional  nursng 
home  care  beds  are  to  be  provided   in   rhf 

i??h'"''"„'"'"^^  and  to  b?  fu  ly1,peVt^' 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  P'^'^'^'^ 

shau  nnr^h';  1""^.'^  Provided  by  this  bill 
shaU  not  be  less  than  2.000  and  whether  or 
not  the  new  hospital  celling  is  127.OOO.  or  the 

auT^,^  u''?  '"^'  "■■*  "'■^'"I'^d  in  the  domi! 
clliarj-  allotment  (which  Is  not  governed  bv 
any  ceilmg  other  than  availability  of  funds , 
nterrj°?"™  '°  "^^  ""^'ttee  so  lonras 
Lrl^?,!?'^'*  "  """^'ng  home  care  beds  are 
prowded  m  the  additional  amount  ind™at^ 

h.I^  "■  '"""^  °"'"^°g  home  beds  may  be 
Sn^v?"""""'"  "  modemlzatiori  ^ 
existing  Veterans'  Administration    facilities 

20.  or  may  be  new  construction  along  the 
llnea  of  the  long  term  chronic  care  urSt  lust 
beginning  operation  at  the  Kec^ghC    Va 
Veterans'  Hospital."  "KuiJin,  va.. 

This  statement  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee indlc£tes  In  feveral  respects  the  com- 
mittee's intention  that  the  nur.sing  home 
beds  are  not  to  fall  wlthm  the  administra- 
tive ceUmg  on  hospital  beds.  This  appears 
to  be  Indicated  by  the  use  of  the  word  "addi- 
tional" each  time  that  the  nursing  care  beds 
arc  referred  to. 

The  third  paragraph  in  the  quoted  excerpt 
Of  the  committee  report  Is  perhaps  the  most 
direct  statement  made  in  the  leeislative  his- 
tory of  the  act  concennlng  the  point  under 
discussion.     A  reasonable  interpretation   of 
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this  paragraph  would  be  that  the  committee 
was  expressing  Its  iinderstandlcg  to  the 
exectitlve  branch  concerning  the  manner  Id 
which  the  bill  would  affect  a  matter — I.e  , 
the  administrative  celling  on  hospital  beds — 
which  was  within  the  discretion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  concerning;  which  the  commit- 
tee chose  not  to  act  at  that  time.  As  ex- 
pressed In  this  parograph  the  committee's 
Intenticn  appears  to  be  that  either  the  ad- 
m.nlstratlve  celling  on  hospital  beds  should 
be  Increased  sufKclently  to  include  the  pro- 
posed nursing  care  beds  without  decreasing 
the  existing  celling,  or  that  the  nursing 
care  beds  should  be  liiC.uc>d  under  the 
domiciliary  program  which  is  not  subject  to 
any  bed  limitation.  In  either  of  these  cases 
the  nursing  care  beds  would  have  bee:,  pro- 
vided without  affecting  the  celling  on  hospi- 
tal beds. 

(2)  On  page  6  of  the  House  report  Is  con- 
tained a  summary  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  a  nursing  home  care  pro- 
gram. The  first  recommendation  is  for: 
"Authorizing  the  use  of  2,000  additional  nurs- 
ing care  beds  in  the  existing  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration system." 

Again,  the  use  of  the  word  "additional" 
in  this  recommendation  would  appear  to 
indicate  an  understanding  that  the  beds  were 
to  be  In  addition  to  tho.se  already  provided 
within  the  existing  system. 

(3i  On  page  30  of  the  House  report  is  the 
beginning  of  a  discussion  centering  around 
the  question  whether  any  of  the  nursing- 
care  beds  should  be  within  or  above  the 
administrative  celling  on  hospital  beds. 

The  introductory  paragraph  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report  reads  as  follows: 

"There  la  an  administrative  125,000-bed 
celling  .5n  the  number  of  hospital  beds  which 
may  be  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  question  has  arisen  as  to  wheth- 
er any  nursing-care  beds  should  be  within  or 
above  this  celling.  The  celling  was  set  dur- 
ing the  admlnlstratl9n  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  history  is  indicated  by  the 
material  which  follows." 

There  follows  a  copy  of  the  1959  letters  be- 
tween the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  President  concerning  the  hospital 
bed  celling  and  an  excerpt  from  the  sub- 
committee hearings  on  nursing  care.  This 
Is  the  complete  extent  of  the  discussion  in 
this  section  of  the  report.  There  is  no  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  committee  Itself  an- 
swering the  question  which  it  stated  had 
arisen  and  the  quoted  materials  do  not  seem 
to  answer  the  questions  either.  However,  the 
colloquy  during  the  subcommittee  hearings 
between  committee  counsel  and  Dr.  Zink 
which  was  Inserted  In  the  report  does  con- 
tain the  point  that  the  proposed  nursing- 
home  beds  could  not  be  made  available  with- 
out exceeding  the  current  bed  celling  when 
that  ceiling  reaches  the  point  of  being  fully 
utilized. 

(4)  The  August  12,  1063.  Memorandum  of 
President  Kennedy  ordering  into  activation 
2.000  nursmg-home-typc  beds  stated  ex- 
plicitly that  these  beds  were  to  be  "In  addi- 
tion to  the  125,000  hospital  beds  now  au- 
thorized." This  memornndum  was  Inserted 
at  pages  60  and  60b  of  the  House  report.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  com- 
mittee had  the  same  intention  '\s  was  ex- 
pressed by  President  Kennedy.  If  the  com- 
mittee had  a  different  Intention  a  statement 
to  that  effect  would  be  expected  In  the  report. 

(5)  The  Senate  report  on  the  bill  (S.  Rept. 
No.  1293.  88th  Cong..  2d  sess.i  contains  most 
of  the  statements  and  materials  that  were 
In  the  House  report  concerning  thl?  question. 
However,  the  Veterans'  Adniinistration's  re- 
port to  the  Senate  committee,  which  was 
made  after  the  August  13.  1963.  memorandum 
of  President  Kennedy,  took  the  position  that 
section  1  of  the  bill  was  unnecessary  since 


the  executive  branch  already  had  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  1  and  had  al- 
ready acted  on  It.  This  position  would  seem 
to  Imply  that  the  nursing-home  beds  were 
to  be  In  addition  to  the  125,000  hospital  beds 
authorized  as  w.as  stilted  in  the  memorandum 
of  the  President. 

The  VA  report  also  mentions  of  the  fact 
that  the  current  law  placed  no  limit  on  the 
ntimber  of  nursing-home  beds  that  could  be 
established.  At  the  time  the  VA  reported 
on  the  bill,  however.  It  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  placing  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
nursing-home  beds  that  could  be  established. 
This  was  changed  by  the  Senate  committee 
which  substituted  the  words  "not  less  than" 
for  "not  more  than"  which  were  in  the  bill 
as  It  passed  the  House. 

(6)  During  debate  on  the  bill,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intermediate 
Care,  which  held  hearings  on  nursing  homes 
and  helped  formulate  the  bill,  stated  In  his 
remarks  on  the  bUl  that: 

"An  admlntstr.itlve  celling  of  123.000  hos- 
pital beds  was  established  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  and  the  action  of 
President  Kennedy  on  August  12.  1963,  would 
appear   to   increase   this    figure    to    127.000" 
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This  statement  appears  to  indicate  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would 
bo  the  same.  I.e.,  to  Increase  the  celling  to 
127.000. 

James  W.  Keixet. 

EXECtrrivE  OmcE  or  the  PaESiDENT. 

BtTREAU  OF  THE  BtrOGBT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  2.  1965. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chainnan,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Hoxtse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairuah:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  12.  requesting  full  docu- 
mentation of  the  statement  In  my  June  16 
letter  that  the  legislative  history  on  Public 
Law  88-450.  when  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not 
entirely  clear  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is 
for  the  4.000  nursing-care  beds  to  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  125.000  authorized  bed  celling. 

Our  statement  Is  based  on  three  points. 
First,  the  title  of  Public  Law  83^50  gives 
as  the  purpose  of  the  act — "to  provide  vet- 
e.-^ns  with  urgently  needed  nursing-home 
care  and  nursing-care  facilities  while  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  United  States  of  caring 
for  such  veterans." 

On  page  7  of  Its  report  the  Senate  com- 
mittee states  that  "the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  give  at  least  4,000  veterans 
who  need  It.  better  care  at  less  cost  to  the 
Government." 

The  only  way  we  can  see  by  which  the 
Government  can  achieve  true  savings  In  the 
care  of  such  patients  is  by  converting  hos- 
pital beds  to  nursing-home  cu-e. 

Second,  the  Senate  committee  says  on  page 
2  of  Its  report  that  the  net  increase  in  nurs- 
ing-care beds  provided  by  this  bill  "shall  be 
not  less  than  4,000  and  whether  or  not  the 
new  hospital  ceiling  Is  127,000  or  the  nursing- 
care  beds  are  Included  In  the  domiciliary  al- 
lotment (which  is  not  governed  by  any  ceil- 
ing other  than  availability  of  funds)  Is  of  no 
concern  to  the  committee  so  long  as  Inter- 
mediate or  nursing-home-care  beds  are  pro- 
vided in  the  amount  Indicated." 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind  the  possibility  of  adding 
2,000  of  the  4.000  nursing-care  beds  to  the 
12S.0OO  hospital  bed  celling  with  the  other 
2,000  nursing-care  beds  being  substituted  for 
hospital  beds  within  the  ceiling. 

Third,  there  Is  an  Identical  statement  on 
page  2  of  the  House  committee  report  except 
that  the  net  increase  In  nursing-care  beds  is 
given  as  2.000  instead  of  the  4.000  used  In 


the  Senate  committee  report.  This  differ- 
ence is  because  the  House  committee  Intend- 
ed the  2.000  nursing-care  beds  it  was  recom- 
mending to  be  in  addition  to  the  2  000  such 
beds  previously  authorized  by  the  President 
while  the  Senate  committee  subsequently 
combined  the  two  figures  Into  an  authorlz.i- 
tion  for  4,000  ntirslng-care  beds.  Since  the 
President,  at  the  time  of  the  House  commit- 
tee report,  had  alre.ady  authorized  the  first 
2.000  nursing-care  beds  it  would  seem  that 
the  House  committee  in  referring  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  127,000-bed  celling  had  in  mind 
2,000  of  the  beds  being  substituted  for  hos- 
pital beds. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  points  that  we 
believe  the  legislative  history,  when  taken  as 
a  whole.  Is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the 
Congress  Intended  the  4.000  nursing-care 
beds  to  be  an  addition  to  the  125.000  hospital 
bed  celling. 

We  appreciate  the  opportimlty  to  further 
clarify  this  situation  as  we  see  It. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  I».  ScHtn.TZE. 

Dirccfor. 

COMI-TROLLER  GSNCRaI. 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C,  August  13,  2965. 
B-125206. 

Hon.  Olin  E.  TEAGtrE. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mn.  Chapman:  Reference  Is  m.-ide  to 
your  letter  of  July  1.  1985.  with  enclosures. 
acknowledged  July  26.  concerning  implemen- 
tation by  the  Veterans*  Administration  of 
Public  Law  88-450  approved  August  19.  1964, 
on  nurslng-home-carc  Leds  for  veterans. 

It  Is  the  opinion  <,f  yuur  committee  and 
yourself,  as  indicated  ii'  the  letter  and  en- 
closures, that  section  1  of  this  law  is  not 
being  complied  with.  That  Is.  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Is  li  .:Iudlng  the  not 
less  than  4,000  nursing-home-care  beds 
authorized  to  be  established  and  operated 
therein  In  the  125,000  hospital-bed  celling 
established  by  the  President  In  1950,  Instead 
of  providing  these  nursing-care  beds  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hospital-bed  ceiling.  In  view 
thereof,  you  request  that  we  make  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  matter. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  38  tJ.S.C. 
5001.  an  administrative  celling  of  125.000 
hospital  beds  was  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  1959.  This  celling  represents  the 
maximum  number  of  hospital  beds  approved 
by  the  President  which  may  be  operated  by 
the  Veterans'  .Administration  for  current  and 
future  inpatient  care.  The  President  by  let- 
ter of  February  26,  1959.  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  stated  that  there  was 
need  for  a  clear  policy  governing  the  rule  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  providing  facili- 
ties for  hospital  care  to  war  veterans  for  uon- 
scrvlce-connected  disabilities. 

He  stated  further  that  the  Congress  has 
generally  left  It  within  the  discretion  of  the 
President  to  determine  and  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  extent  to  which  facilities 
should  be  constructed  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  the  care  of  veterans.  The  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  established  a  policy  provid- 
ing for  the  replacement  or  modernization  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  within 
the  limits  of  an  authorized  125,000-bed  ca- 
pacity. This  total  was  based  on  the  struc- 
tural capacities  of  then  existing  hospitals 
with  adjustments  for  approved  replacement 
and  modernization  projects.  See  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  President  set 
forth  at  pages  30-38  of  House  Report  No.  680, 
88th  Congress.  1st  session,  on  H.R.  800S 
which  became  Public  Law  88-450. 

Subsequently,  by  memorandum  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  dated  August  12,  1963.  to  the 
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.Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  he  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  2.000  nursing- 
home-type  beds,  and  expressly  provided  that 
such  beds  were  in  addition  to  the  125.000- 
bed  ceiling  theretofore  established.  See 
pages  60  a  and  b  of  the  cited  Hoitte  report. 
In  this  connection,  we  note  that  bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  the  89th  Congress  that 
are  concerned  with  establishing  an  author- 
ized bed  capacity  In  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
stration  hospital  system.  For  example,  HS.. 
202  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13. 
Senate  Report  No.  270  on  the  latter  resolu- 
tion at  pages  2  and  8-9  states  th.it  the  Con- 
grei^s  has  never  placed  a  limit  on  the  number 
or  character  of  beds  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  system.  The  report 
states  further  that  the  resolution  would  de- 
clare It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  authorized  bed  capacity  limitation  should 
be  Increased  by  the  President  to  130,000  beds 
ond  requests  the  President  to  take  such 
action  as  soon  as  practicable. 

House  Report  No.  450,  89th  Oongress,  1st 
session,  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  on  HJt.  202,  states  that  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  establish  and 
operate  not  less  than  125,000  hospital  beds 
and  that  this  bill  would  write  into  law  what 


was  authorized  by  the  President  In  1959 
by  an  Executive  communication  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  bill 
would  also  authorize  no  less  than  17,000  beds 
for  domiciliary  care.  The  report  states  fur- 
ther that  with  the  4,000  nursing-care  beds 
authorized  in  38  P.S.C.  6001(a)  (2).  there  will 
be  an  overall  authorization  of  146.000  beds  in 
the  VA  system  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
Institutional  care. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  the  printed 
legislative  record  of  Public  Law  88-450,  and 
it  is  our  view  that  the  intent  thereof  with 
reference  to  nursing-home-care  beds  Is  that 

(1)  there  be  established  not  less  than  4.000 
such  beds  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 

(2)  that  such  beds  are  excluded  from  the 
125,000-bed  ceiling  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  1959.  However,  and  as  stated  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  reports  on  H.R.  8009, 
the  language  of  section  1  Is  discretionary 
rather  than  mandatory,  so  that  the  matter 
of  implementing  the  provisions  to  accord  full 
effect  to  the  congressional  Intent  of  this  en- 
actment Is  one  Involving  the  good  faith  by 
an  agency  of  the  Government  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frakk  H.  Weitzel. 
Acting     Comptroller     General     of     the 
United  States. 
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Units  are  understaffed,  and  have  low  oc- 
cupancy. 

Space  and  arrangement  does  not  permit 
efficient  operation. 

Lack  of  uniform  operating  instructions 
(program  guide  provided  stations  in  April 
and  May  1965). 

Normal  problems  involved  In  a  new  nro- 
gram.  "^ 

The  first  properly  established  project  was 
the  36-bed  unit  at  Buffalo,  activated  April 
I,  1965.  The  second  such  project  was  the 
46-bed  unit  at  Indianapolis,  activated  April 
15,  1965,  and  the  third  was  58  beds  at  Moun- 
tain Home  on  May  10.  1965.  These  u.nlis 
should  have  at  least  a  2-  to  3-month  shake- 
down In  order  to  recruit  and  tram  staff,  and 
get  the  beds  in  proper  operation.  Per  diem 
data  are  not  yet  available  at  these  stations. 

For  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966,  stations 
are  being  allowed  $13.47  per  diem  to  operate 
nursing-home-care  beds,  excluding  house- 
keeping and  maintenance  reqtUrements 
The  five  stations  that  have  been  operating 
beds  m  temporary  facilities  since  March  1, 
1965,  have  reported  per  diem  costs  Including 
housekeeping  and  maintenance.  For  the 
reasons  stated  above  these  cost  data  may  or 
may  not  reflect  a  true  picture.  These  sta- 
tions are  as  follows: 


Data  Stn>piiED  by  Veterans'  Administration 
JtJLT  6,  1965 

VA  nuTiinff-home-care  bed-activation  schedule  projected  through  Nov.  1,  1985 


Station  projects 


Activation 
date  of 

permanent 
unit 


Estimated 
ooQstroe- 
tlon  cost  ■ 


PHASE  I 

Aleruidria,  Lf» 

Beckley.  W.  Va 

Bonham,  Toi 

Buffalo.  N.Y „  " 

Butler.  Pu 

Cincinnati,  Ohio _ 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Iicarborn,  Mich 

Dublin.  Qb     

largo,  N.  Dak I""' 

Houst-in.  Tex 

iDdian..ip<>lls.  lud '_'J. 

I>-'banon,  Pa .. 

Livermort!.  Calif    "- 

Us.\nKU>5,  rjil. 

.Mountain  Home,  Tenn 

I'oplar  Bluff,  .Mo.. 

Reno,  Nev 

Wadsworth.  Kans " 


Oct.      31,  loos 

do 

.Fune      1.  IVAS 


Total . . . 


Apr. 

Oct 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Juno 

S^IJt. 

Muy 

JiUM 


1,1(105 

3i.ieos 

30,  l9iiS 
31.1969 

31,  ISM 
H,  IW15 

1. 1«IU 
31.  liKIS 
IS.tIKIS 

30.  lees 

1.1969 
'JO,  1S69 

10,  ities 

1,  IMS 


—...do 

do. 


1)1,900 
102,000 

33,000 
134.300 
188.600 
]09,fi00 

2ii,eoo 

188.800 
91,800 

259,100 
61,300 
9&«00 
31,100 
H.ft*S 
90,000 
07,100 
14,300 
82,400 


Number  of  operating  beds  *  as  of— 


July  1, 
1969 


W) 


Aug,  I, 
1969 


.18 
36 
(30) 


(30) 


Brockton,  Mass 

Cheyenne,  Wyo... 

Chicago.  IU.(West  Bide) 

Fsyetlevllle.N.C . 

Aecougbtan,  Va 

.M»nchcster,  N.H 

Pillsburgh,  Pa 

.SepDlvcda,  Calif 

Topus.  Maine...- 

WlIJnlnMon,  Del „ 

Wood,  Wis      ..  

aioui  Falls,  S.  Dak ~ 


Total 

Grand  total.. 


Oct.     31, 1969 

—  '.io'.'~.'.'.'.'.'. 

_.do 

do.„ 

do 

Nov.    30,1965 
Oct.     31,  1969 


Dec. 
June 


31.1969 
30,1969 


Oct.     31.  ie«9 


1,993,700 


88,100 
72.200 
73,900 
39,900 
76,400 
90,000 

121,100 
97.600 

199.000 
85,100 

"JoftSo' 


(96) 
34 

(40) 
4« 

(34) 

as 

(90) 
98 
49 
23 
45 


(46) 


Sept.  1, 
1969 


(45) 


(30) 


(30) 


(96) 
24 

(40) 
46 

(34) 
36 

(90) 


(30) 

"(30) 


Oct.  1, 
1905 


(45) 


Nov.  1, 
1069 


Station 

Number  of 
beds 

Per  diem 
cost 

Farco,  N.  Dak 

34 
45 
34 
32 
SO 

(13  93 
13.89 
11.90 
19.67 
13.79 

.Mexiindria,  Pa..  _ 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Reno,  Nev 

Los  AncclM.  Cnllf ".'.', 

96 
90 
(40) 
46 
(34) 
36 
(60) 
98 
49 
22 
49 


1,034,100 
3, 987, 800 


(SO) 
(30) 
(«) 
(30) 
(38) 

SS! 

■39 
(44) 


(30) 
73 
(30) 


96 
90 
(40) 
46 
37 
36 
71 
58 
49 
22 
45 


(30) 

j3o; 

30 
30] 

30) 
(36) 
(30) 
(40) 

30 
(44) 


370 
1.0O0 


370 
1.000 


(301 

(30 

(30) 
(41) 
(30) 
(36) 
(30) 
(40) 
39 
(44) 


91 
47 
40 
39 
41 
38 

(36) 
45 

(40) 
39 

(44) 
75 


370 
1.035 


370 
1,132 


5,15 
1.600 


Does  Dot  mclude  portable  equipment  projeclcd  at  $375 


per  ST"'^""  """"""  "PPreved  for  project  conslraction. 

^'r^^^^m^T^Z'rTJ^SrJZ'  "*"■    ""^  •'»"'"^'«'  "^  ^^"^  ■""  »  P™I^«  >^  tadicotcs  con- 
*  To  be  established  on  June  30,  1965, 


NOTtSING-HOME   CARE   PER   DIEM    COSTS 

The  VA  has  not  had  sulUbly  established 
nursing-home  care  units  In  operation  long 
enough  to  determine  accurate  per  diem  oper- 
ating coats.  While  some  of  these  beds  had 
been  placed  In  operation  m  temporary  loca- 


tions at  five  hospitals  as  of  March  1.  1965. 
many  factors  preclude  development  of  valid 
per  diem  operating  costs.  Some  examples  of 
these  problems  are; 

Umta   are    too   small    to  permit  separate 
staffing. 


Remarks 

(a)  Thirteen  States  have  Indicated  an  In- 
terest In  securing  matching  funds  to  con- 
struct nursing  care  facilities  under  section 
4  of  Public  Law  88-450. 

(b)  No  formal  applications  have  been  sub- 
mitted. No  funds  were  appropriated  for  this 
program  In  fiscal  year  1965. 

(C)  Representatives  of  the  following  Stales 
have  visited  central  office  regarding  construc- 
tion plans: 

( 1 )  Nebraska  Is  planning  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  100-bed  niu-sing  home  at 
Nebraska  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home.  Grand 
Island.  Total  estimated  cost  is  »1. 798, 500, 
The  VA  can  p;irtlclpate  m  oniv  76  beds  re- 
quiring approximately  S675,000 '  Preliminary 
drawings  have  been  discussed  with  VA.  It 
Is  planned  to  let  bids  for  project  about  June 
1966. 

(21  Vermont  is  planning  a  new  22-bed 
nursing  home  at  the  Vermont  State  Soldiers' 
Home.  Bennington.  Vt.  Total  estimated  coet 
Is  about  »203,000  Project  has  been  approved 
and  budgeted  by  Vermont  State  Buildings 
Division  /Board 

(d)  Indiana  Is  planning  to  construct  a 
new  100-bed  nursing  home  at  the  Indiana 
State  Soldiers'  Home.  Indianapolis,  Ind 
Total  estimated  cost  is  »2,473,000.  Limitation 
of  10  percent  of  appropriated  funds  to  any 
State  would  require  matching  funds  in  more 
than  1  fiscal  year.  Preliminary  plans  have 
not  been  reviewed  by  VA. 

(ei  Michigan  plans  construction  of  ap- 
proximately 260  new  nursing  care  beds.' 
Preliminary  architectural  work  is  underway. 
Letter  of  intention  only  has  been  submitted. 
4.'  As  of  the  current  date,  indicate  States 
and  homes  where,  the  $3,50  rate  for  nursing 
care  Is  being  paid  and  the  number  of  patients 
at  each  station. 


■  At  ^Ucl^gan  Veterans'  Facility  In  Grind 
Rapids, 
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ralilornia 

Indiana 

Mass;ichusetts 

yii-w  Hampstlire  , 

Now  Jerstv 

New  York _.. 

(Oklahoma     

Rlinde  Island 

WashiDcton 


'At  Boll  rate 


\  etcrans  Home  of  rallfomfa,  N'apa  County,  Calif 
Indiana  State  Soldiers'  Home.  Lafavette.  Ind 

.'^oMiers' Home,  Chelsea.  Mass 

New  Hampsiiire  Soldiers"  Home.  TUton,  N  H    "  "" I" 

New  Jersey  Home  for  DisaLled  Soldiers,  Menlo  Park,  .V.J   ' 
New  Tr  ork  State  Women's  Relief  Corps  Horoc,  Ojtor'l.  N  V 
Oklahoma  Slate  Wur  \Vterans'  Home,  Facility,  Sulpliur,  Okla 
Rhode  Island  Veterans' Home,  Bristol,  R  I 
AN  ashington  Veterans'  Home.  Reuil,  Wash  '  _..  "  "".' 


Number  of 

patients 
remaining, 
May  31,  IBOS 


'53 
'6S 
■43 

'9 
1  15 

'3 
'4U 
'  1.1.1 
ISS 


Total,  9  Slate  homes 


'120 


Vetteraxs'  Administeatton. 

Administmtor  of  Veteba.ns'  AFFAIHS. 

Washin^on,  DC,  June  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Olin-  E.  Te-voue. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  MR.  Chairman:  This  responds  to  the 
recent  oral  request  for  information  on  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  amounts  Included  in  the 


budget  estimates  for  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1966.  respectively,  to  provide  funds  for  out- 
placement nursing  home  care  as  authorized 
by  section  2  of  Public  Law  88--i50  (38  U  S  C 
620). 

The  Veterans'  Administration  asked  the 
Budget  Btireau  to  include  In  a  supplemental 
request  $1,911,000  to  Implement  nursing  care 
on  outpatient  basis  for  1965  and  $19,710,000 
for  this  purpose  In  fiscal  year  1966.    No  funds 


were  provided  specifically  for  this  purpose  In 
fiscal  year  1965.  and  $8  million  Is  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1966  budget,  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

Within  available  funds  during  fiscal  year 
1965,  we  have  been  able  to  begin  the  Imple- 
meutatton  of  this  program  on  a  modest  basis. 
Sincerely, 

A.  H.  Monk, 
Associate  Deputy  Administrator. 


Hospital,  domiciliary, 

and  nursing-care 

listings 

Hospitals  and 
doniiciliaries 

Operat- 

&. 

July 

31, 
1905 

Percent 

bed 
occu- 
pancy, 

July 

1965 

Average 

d:.lly 
patient 

load. 

July 

1965 

Wait- 

iS. 

'Sir 

1965 

.\verage 
monthly 
turnover 

rate. 

July 

1965 

.Ad- 
mis- 
sions. 

total 

I 

Hospitals  and 

doniiciliaries 

Operat- 
ing 
beds, 
July 
31. 
1965 

Percent 
bed 
occu- 
pancy, 
July 
1965 

-Average 
daily 

patient 
load, 
July 
1966 

Wait- 
ing 
list. 
July 
31, 
1965 

Number 
of  dis- 
charges, 
July 
1965 

-Average 
monthly 
turnover 

rate, 

July 

1965 

Ad- 
mis- 
sions, 
July 
1966, 
total 

Total -. 

1,197 

71.4 

855 

93 

58 

6.8 

267 

Houston.  Tes 

Indianarwlis.  Ind.. 
Kecouglitnn.  Va... 

Le!)anon.  Fa 

Livermore.  C:ilif... 
Los  Anfeles.  Ciilif. 
Manchester.  N.H. 
Mountain  Home, 

Tenn 

Potdar  niuff.  Mo.. 

Reno,  .N'ev 

.Sepulveda.  Calif... 

Topus,  .Matoe 

Wad.'iworth,  Kans. 
Wilmington,  Del.. 

40. 
46 
41 
37 
36 
71 
30 

58 
49 
22 
30 
40 
45 
39 

77.5 
76.1 
92.7 
S3. 8 
41.7 
S1.7 
10.0 

98.3 

69.4 
100.0 
50.0 
22.  .5 
93.3 
28.2 
95.5 

31 
35 
38 
31 
15 
58 
3 

57 
34 
22 
15 
9 
42 
11 
42 

56 

ie' 

9 

5 

4 

1 
5 

S 
.. 

29.0 
14.3 

iTs 

6.7 

8.6 

8.8 
6.'7' 

20 

Alexandria.  La 

Aspinwall.Pa 

Beckley.W.Va.... 

BonliJUii.Tex 

Brockton,  Mass 

BiilTalo.  N.Y 

IJutler.  Pa 

Cheyeane.  Wyo... 
Chicaeo.  III.  (West 

Side,' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

80 
36 
42 
38 
30 
3fi 
64 
30 

20 
27 
30 

sa 

50 
30 

91.3 
80.6 
33.3 

52.0 
86.7 
94.4 
79.7 

2ao 

70  0 
100.0 
6<>.7 
94.6 
54.0 
83.3 

65 
29 
14 
20 
26 
34 
(1 
6 

14 
27 
20 
53 
27 
25 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2' 
2 

1 

5 

1.5 
6.9 
14.3 

5.9 
2.0 

35.7 

29 
4 
16 

6 
2 
67 
3 

3 
27 
5 
2 

11 

13 

5 
3 

0 
17 
5 

5 
21 

3 

6 
7 
19 

Day  too,  Ohio 

Dublin.  Ga _ 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

5 

10 
2 

2 
3 

10.0 
5.7 

4 

9.6 

2 

4.8 

FayetteTille,  N.C. 

2 

8.0 

Note,— TbM«  were  no  applications  for  admissions  received,  July  1966. 

VA  patient  admissions  to  community  nursing  homes,  Apr.  1  through  July  31,  1965 


Hospital  from  which  patient 
was  admitted 


Total. 


Bedford,  Afass _ 

Chillicothe.  Ohio 

Fort  Lyon.  CoIo_ __ 

Oulfport,  \fis8   - _ 

Jefterson  Barracks,  Mo.. 

Lexinetoii,  Ky 

Northport,  N'.Y 

Roseburc.  Oree 

Sepulveda.  Calif 

St.  Cloud.  Minn .„. 

Togus,  Maine _ 

Topeka.  Knns 

.A.lbany.  N*.Y _,. 

Albuquerri'ie.  N.  Mei._. 

Amarillo.  Te-^t 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Augusta,  Oa , 

Baltimore,  Md 

Batavia.  X.Y 

Baih.X.Y . 

Bay  Pines,  Fla 

Big  Spring,  Tei. ._. 


Admissions  to  nursing  home 


April 


May 


July 


Hospital  from  which  patient 
was  admitted 


Birmingham,  Ala 

Bonhara.  Te:i 

Boston,  Mass 

Bronx.  N.Y „ 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Cheyenne.  Wyo ' 

Chicago.  111.  (West  Side).. 
Chicago,  111.  (research).-. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Columbia.  S.C 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Dallas,  Tex _. 

Dearl>orn.  Mich 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dublin.  Ga. 

Dwight.lll 

Fargo.  N.  Dak 

Fort  Iti^rrison.  Mont 

Fort  Howard.  Md 

Fresno,  Calif 

Houston,  Tex 


Admissions  to  nursing  home 


April       May       June       July       Total 


4 


■2 
2 
4 
i 
ft 
23 
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Hospital  from  which  patient 
was  admitted 


VA  patient  admissions  to  commvnily  nursing  homes,  Apr.  1  through  July  SI,  im-Continued 
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Admissions  to  nursing  home 


April  I   May  (   June       July   J  Total 


Huntington.  \V.  Va 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Kansiis  City,  Mo 

Lake  City,  Fla 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

I/iuisville,  Ky 

Madison.  Wis , 

Manchester,  .\.U. 

M:irlin.Tex- 

.Maninez,  Calif _ 

Memphis,  Term 

Miimeapoils,  Mtim 

Mooigomery.  Ala 

.\|nskoffee,  Okla 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nt-wngton,  Corm 1 

Ni'.v  Yort,  N.Y .1'. 

t  iklahoma  Citv,  Okla 

I'lIoAUo,  Calif. _. 

I'hila'letphia,  Pa 


$;; 


Hospital  from  which  patient 
was  admitted 


-Admissions  to  nursing  home 


April      May 


Plioenix,  .Ariz 

Providence,  R.I " 

Richmond.  Va_ 

Rutland  Heichis.  Mks~ 

San  Fernando.  Calif 

San  Francisco.  Calif 
San  Juan.  P.R.    . 

Seattle.  Wash 

Shreveport,  La 
Slous  FalU.  S.  Dak.. 
Syracuse.  N.Y... 
■Pemple,  Tei.... 

Tucson.  .Aril  .._ 

Vancouver,  Wash 

Wa.>!iinf!ton.  D.C 

West  Haven.  Conn. 
West  Roxburv.  Mass. 
Wllltes-Barre.  Pa... 
Wilmington.  Dei. 
Wood,  Wis... 


June       July   I  Total 


16 
3 
12 
1 
I 
19 
2 
1 
6 
5 
1 
5 
2 
15 


VA  patients  remaining  in  community  nursing  homes,  July  31,  1965 


Clinic  of  Jurisdiction 


Total.. 

V.VRO.  Montgomery,  Ala 

VAll,  Phoenix.  .Ariz  .       

\  .111.  Little  Rock,  .Ark 
VAOPC,  Los  Anpeles,  Calif 
v  .\  H,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

A'All,  Denver,  Colo " 

VAH,  Xewington,  Conn. 

y.AH,  Wilmington,  Del 

VAH.  Washington,  D.C 
V.ARO,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
VARO.  .Atlanta.  Ga. 
V.\U,  Chicago,  ni.  (West  Sldcj' 

\  ARO,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

V.AC,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

VAC,  Wichita.  Kans- 

VARO,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Remain- 
ing at  end 
of  month 


Clinic  of  iorisdlctlon 


Remain- 
ing at  end 
I  of  month 


CUnlcoJ  jurisdiction 


Remain- 
ling  at  end 
olmonth 


VAC,  Shreveport,  La.. 
VAC,  Togus.  Maine 
VARO,  Baltimore,  Md 
VAOPC.  Boston,  .Mass 
VAH,  Dearborn,  .Mich 
VAC,  St.  Paul.  .Minn 
\  AH,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

VAH,  St.  Louis,  .Mo 

\  -AC,  Fort  Uarrtson,  Mont 
VAH,  Manchester,  N'.H 
VARO,  .S'ewark,  .V.J 

,  VAH,  Albutjuenuc,  N'.  Mei 
VAH,  -Albany,  N'.y 

■  VAH,  Buffalo.  .V.Y. 
VARO,  .\e»-  York,  N.'!" 
VARO,  SjTacuse,  .S'  Y 
VAC,  Fargo,  N.  Dak 
V-AH,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


9 
3 
4 

31 
1 
5 
5 
2 
4 
2 
4 

■i! 

32 


I  VARO.  Muskogee.  Okla-. 

I  V'ARO.  Portland,  Oreg 
VAOPC,  Pblladelphia.Pa"" 

I  VAH,  W'llkes-Barro,  Pa 
VAC.  San  luan.  P.R 
VARO,  Providence,  B.I 
VARO,  Columbia,  8.C_ 
VAC,  Sloui  FbIIs,  S.  D«k.'.' 
VAH,  .Nashville,  Tenn 

VAH.  Dallas.  Tei " 

VAH,  Houston.  Tex 

VARO,  Lubbock,  Tex 

VARO.  Waco,  lex.... 
V.ARO.  Roanoke,  Va_ 
VAH,  Seattle,  Wash.    . 
V.AH,  Huntington,  W.  Va 
VARO,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

VAC,  Clieyonne,  Wyo 


23 

" 

1 

3 

— — „ 

10 

— — 

10 



3 

, 

18 

19 

16 
6 

20 
3 

10 
14 
1 


VETKB.N  PoPi:i...Tiox-.4cK,  Kkcox.vl  Office.  Pbriod  of  Service.  State  op  Residence,  Jr.vE  .965 
Estimated  age  of  veterans  in  civil  life,  June  30,  lOeS 
[In  thousands] 


War  veterans 


Ascin  1965 
iin  years) 


AU 
veter- 
ans 


Total ' '  AVorld 
War  11 


Korean  confliet 


I     No 
I  service 
Total  1       in 
l^'orld 
(  War  n 


AU  ages.. 

Under  20 
20  to  24.. 
25  10  29 
3nio34 
3i  to  39 
40  to  44. 
4o  to  49 
6(1  [o  64 


21,834  [  21,673  |  14,969      6,718 


<■)  1 

13  1 

314  1 

275 

2,458 

2.42« 

3,967 

3.944 

5,137 

5.126 

4.03« 

4.022 

■^059 

2,060 

1 

2.189 
5.036 
4.006 
2.043 


275 
2.42« 
2.071 
485 
265 
114 


j,;n,eluues  ..,60«0  veterans  who  serycd  In  Sh'worH  iVSli  and  the  Korean  con- 


4.5«8|    2,121 

- 1 -i 

27.1 

1 

2.425 

L755 

90 

1 

la 

7 



'  Includes  only  thase  peacetime  ei-servlce  men  and 
Hon  for  service-connected  disability 
'  Ij"Ss  than  .500. 
*  Comi>uted  from  data  in  1-year  age  groups. 


women  receiving  VA  compensa- 
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Estimated  number  of  veterans  in  civil  life,  by  citate,  June  30,  1965 
(In  thousands] 


September  7,  1965     I     September  7,  1965 
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All 

veter. 

ans 

War  veterans 

Peace- 
time 
veter- 
ans' 

State 

All 

veter. 

am 

War  veterans 

Total  ■ 

World 
War  II  > 

Korean  conflict 

World 
War  I 

Amer. 
lean 
War 

Total  1 

World 
WorU" 

Korean  conflict 

World 
War  I 

Span. 
Ish. 

Amer. 
lean 
War 

Peace. 

Stite 

Total  > 

No 
service 

in 
World 
Warn 

Total' 

No 
service 

in 
World 
Warn 

veter- 
ans' 

Total 

21.S34 

21, 673 

14,969 

5.718 

4.568 

2.121 

15 

101 

Montana 

SO 
150 

49 

80 

857 

106 

2.119 

4.'9 

53 

1.212 

208 

239 

1.438 

111 

210 

68 

377 

1,068 

102 

42 

433 

366 

196 

445 

43 

70 
149 

49 

79 
851 
105 
2. 105 
425 

53 
1.205 
266 
237 
1.429 
110 
203 

63 

374 

1,079 

101 

42 
434 
363 
194 
442 

43 

M 

97 
35 
54 

602 

73 

1.473 

297 

34 
843 
ISl 
165 
1.015 

77 
145 

43 
259 
763 

68 

28 
307 
247 
134 
289 

29 

20 
41 
16 
21 

211 
31 

513 

113 
15 

308 
69 
56 

346 
28 
67 
19 
97 

283 
31 
12 

124 
99 
48 

118 
11 

16 
34 
10 
17 

174 
24 

432 
93 
13 

258 
52 
43 

283 
22 
45 
16 
79 

210 
25 
0 
02 
74 
39 

100 
0 

0 
Is 

4 

8 
74 

8 
199 
35 

0 
103 
33 
29 
130 
11 
18 

9 
36 
9« 

8 

5 
35 
41 
21 
53 

5 

(*> 
"l 

(') 

<\ 

(') 

'% 
(') 
(*) 
(') 

«1 

(•) 

(•) 

<\ 

(') 
(') 
(') 

State  total. 

21,709 

21,551 

14. 012 

5,666 

4.525 

2.100 

14 

158 

Nevada. 

(') 

New  Uampsblre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Ne»  York 

North  Carolina, . 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

Alabama 

Alask.l 

316 

17« 
173 
2,299 
226 
3S1 
56 

07 
7M 
381 
47 
74 
1,26« 
S.% 
303 
246 
302 
331 
IM 
410 
686 
920 
402 
190 
616 

313 

21 
174 
171 
2,282 
223 
349 

56 

96 
699 
377 
46 
73 
1. 261 
547 
3Bi 
245 
300 
328 
108 
407 
679 
914 
399 
178 
513 

214 
15 
120 
119 
1,583 

la 

246 
40 

62 
473 
264 

31 

51 
871 
368 
196 
167 
206 
232 

73 
288 
468 
629 
261 
125 
344 

SO 

49 
37 
079 
63 
92 
15 

.30 
193 
104 
16 
IS 
317 
146 
78 
62 
76 
83 
27 
114 
174 
238 
108 
42 
133 

70 
5 
37 
28 
499 

73 
12 

22 
133 
82 
12 
14 
265 
123 
67 
49 
62 
66 
22 
88 
139 
202 
90 
32 
107 

29 
1 

17 
24 
198 
21 
30 
4 

12 
92 
31 
3 
8 
124 
55 
39 
29 
32 
30 
13 
31 
71 
82 
48 
21 
61 

(<) 
(') 
(<) 
(') 

2 
(') 
(') 
(< 

<"l 

(') 

(') 

(') 
1 
I 

(') 

(<) 

(0 

W 

(') 

(') 

K 

3 

(') 
2 
2 
17 
3 
2 

(') 

1 
6 
4 

1 
1 
5 
3 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
7 
6 
3 
2 
3 

Arizooa 

Arkansas 

Ciilifomia 

Colorado 

14 

Connecticut 

Helaware 

PIstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia  

Flurtrta...; 

Oeoreia 

nawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Wand.... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming., - 

Outside 
United 
States, 
total" 

(')■ 

Ion-a_ 

Kansas ... 

(') 

Kentucky 

Louisiana _. 

2 
3 

Maryland 

(') 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

126 

122 

57 

52 

43 

21 

1 

J 

1  Veforins  Vith  service  in  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  are  counted 
only  once.    Includes  8  Indian  wars  veterans. 

1  Includes  1,150,000  veterans  who  served  to  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

'  Includes  only  those  peacetime  ex-service  men  and  women  receiving  VA  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  disability. 

•  Less  than  M). 

>  Includes  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  U.S.  possession»,and  outlying  areas,  as 
well  as  foreign  countries. 

Note.— These  estimates  are  based  on  benchmark  veteran  population  statistics  for 
the  Suies  as  of  June  1960.  developed  from  I960  Census  of  Population  data  on  veterans 
place  of  residence,  up-dated  to  June  1965  on  the  basis  of  (1)  1960  Census  of  Population 


data  on  veteran  Interstate  migration  from  1955  to  1060;  (2)  Bureau  of  the  Census  dau 
on  1960-64  (preliminary  for  1963.64)  civilian  population  migration  which  were  used  la 
preparing  estimates  of  the  population  of  Slates  for  July  1.  1964  (Current  Population 
Reports,  Population  Estimates.  Series  25.  No.  289.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  .^ug.  31, 
1964):  and  (3)  published  and  unpublished  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  of  annual 
t.S.  population  mobility,  by  sex  and  age.  1960-65.  These  State  veteran  population 
estimates  are  consistent  with  siniilar  estimates  for  June  30.  19(>0.  and  June  30  and 
Dec.  31,  1964.  They  are  independent  of,  and  therefore  not  strictly  comparable  with. 
estimates  for  other  dates  since  June  30. 19«30.  (The  1960  veteran  population  benchmark 
estimates  have  been  published  in  Research  Monograph  7.  County  Veteran  Population, 
June  30, 1960,  Research  Statistics  Service,  olBcc  ot  Controller,  Veterans'  Adminisirj- 
tion.) 


Eslimated  number  of  veterans  in  ciiil  life,  by  regional  office,  June  SO,  1S6B 
[In  thousands] 


Regional  oirice  (State  and  city) 


TntU. 


Aliiliuiitu:  Montgomery 

AlusVu:  Juneau * 

.\riKona:  Phoenix..  ..    

-\rkans:i.*:  Litllt- R<jvk , 

Califitrnia; 

Ixis  .-Vneelrs .-,.,, 

S.m  KrancL<cn 

Colorado-  Denver 

Connecticut:  Hartford 

lvl:iw;ire:  Wihninelon. . 

r>  .'1  t  of  Columi>ia;  Washington.. 

'  :.:  ^t.  Petersburg-- 

■     --   i:  .Vtlanta 

;i.i.\  .ui.  Honolulu 

Idalio;  Boise.. 

Illinois;  Chicago 

Indi.an.i:  Indianafioils  

Iowa:  Des  Moines „. 

Kansas:  Wichita 

Kentucky:  Lotiisville , 

Louisiana: 

New  <ir!e:ln3_ 

Shrever<'rt _ 

MLiint-    Togus     

iii'.l:  Baltimore 

:iusctls;  Boston 

Ji:  Detroit 

.'.;  udirwta:  St.  Paul 


316 
21 
176 
170 

1.427 

MO 

226 

3S1 

6S 

27B 

706 

381 

47 

74 

1,348 

468 

303 

180 


K 

lOD 
305 

824 

920 
376 


War  veterans 


313 
21 
174 
174 

1,417 
8S3 

233 
34» 
M 
273 
DOS 

sn 

46 
73 
1,343 
465 
302 
179 
300 

237 
01 

log 

303 
617 
914 


World  War 
II  > 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


214 
13 
120 
122 

088 
SU 
154 
248 
40 
IM 
473 
264 
31 
51 
928 
311 
198 

m 
a» 

1C7 
OS 
74 
210 
42t 
629 
244 


Korean  conflict 


430 
2SS 
83 
92 

le 

83 
183 
104 
16 
18 
339 
124 
78 
43 
76 

82 
21 
27 
83 
199 


No  service 

In  World 

War  II 


48 
73 
12 
S7 
133 
82 
12 
14 
284 
104 
87 
38 


18 

23 
68 
127 
202 
85 


29 
1 

17 
24 

118 
Si 
21 
30 
4 

22 
92 
31 
3 
8 
130 
49 
39 
22 
32 

20 
10 
13 
29 
84 
82 
44 


Spanish- 
American 
War 


CI 
(•) 
(') 
(') 


(') 


(') 
(<) 
(<) 


(•) 

!'' 
(') 
(') 
(') 


Peacetime 
veterans' 


Eslimated  number  of  veterans  in  civil  life,  by  regional  office,  June  30,  /9ff5— Continued 

lln  thotisands] 


Regional  office  (State  ud  city) 


Mississippi;  Jackson 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City.. 

St.  Louis.  - __ 

Montana:  Fortnarrlson 

Nebraska:  Lincoln 

Nevada:  Reno 

New  Hampsliire:  Manchester 

New  Jersey;  Newark 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque 

New  York: 

Albany..... 

Brooklyn 

BufTalo 

New  York 

Syracuse 

North  Carolina:  Wlnston.Salem.. 

North  Dakota:  Fargo 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland _ 

Oklahoma:  Muskogee 

Oregon:  Portland 

Peniusylvania: 

Phlla<ielpMa 

Pittsburgh 

wilkes-Barre _ 

Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan _. 

Rl)o<le  Island:  Pro\idence 

South  Carolina:  Columbia 

South  Dakota:  Sloui  Falls 

Tennessee;  Nashville 

Texas: 

Houston..^ ... 

Lubbock.,.....,.., 

San  .\otoniai 

Waco  .   . 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont:  White  River  Jimction,. 

Virginia:  Roanoke 

Washi:igton:  i-'cattle 

West  Virginia:  Huntington , 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee . 

Wyoming:  Cheyenne 

Philippines;  Manila _., 

AUother  1 


War  veterans 


Total! 


273 
300 
80 
150 
31 
80 
857 
106 

107 
310 
316 
1,077 
210 
420 
70 


673 

268 


557 
677 
327 
80 
173 
210 


173 
186 
435 
102 
42 
384 
366 
173 
449 
43 
10 
17 


272 
307 
70 
149 
31 
79 
851 
105 

196 
307 
314 
1,070 
218 
429 
79 

535 

670 
268 
287 

554 
673 
326 
87 
172 


374 


172 
184 
435 

101 
42 
361 
363 
171 
442 
43 
18 
17 


World  War 
U' 


185 
205 
64 
97 
22 
54 
802 
73 

137 
207 
217 
761 
151 
297 
91 

373 
470 
181 
169 

303 
410 
229 
38 
120 
145 
'  43 
259 

301 
122 
130 
307 

88 

28 
253 
247 
118 
289 

30 

13 

6 


Korean  conflict 


70 
80 
20 
41 
9 
21 
211 
31 

49 
80 
80 

251 
67 

113 
21 

130 
160 


139 
138 
81 
47 
43 
57 
10 
97 

78 
47 
90 

100 
31 
12 

100 
00 
42 

118 
11 
2 
3 


No  service 
In  World 
Warn 


64 

66 
16 
34 
6 
17 
174 
24 


71 
87 
209 
47 
03 
18 

118 
142 
92 
43 

100 

lis 

88 

41 
34 
46 

18 
79 

«I 
37 
37 
Si 

2» 

9 
77 
74 
34 
100 

9 

1 

1 


World  War  I 


Spanish. 

American 

War 


Peacetime 
veterans* 


(') 


'Veterans  with  service  in  both  World  W.>ir  11  and  the  Korean  conflict  are  counted 
only  once.    Includes  8  Indian  wars  veterans. 
'Includes  1.150,000  veterans  who  served  In  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con. 

•Includes  only  those  pe:iceti:ne  exservlce  men  and  women  receiving  VA  comnen. 
■Hon  (or  service-connected  dlsahllily.  jv  wuipeu 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  168.  This  measure  will  pro- 
vide a  well-deserved  increase  in  the  basic 
rates  of  monthly  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  It  will  in- 
crea.se  the  dependency  allowances  paid  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  on  behalf  of 
wives  and  minor  children.  It  will  lib- 
eralize the  income  limitations  that  con- 
trol the  payment  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  to  dependent  par- 
ents of  veterans  or  servicemen  whose 
deaths  were  service  connected. 

Tlie  philosophy  has  repeatedly  been 
voiced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Nation's 
service-connected  disabled  and  their 
survivors  are  deserving  of  our  highest 
priority  consideration.  In  fact,  this 
Philosophy  is  the  policy  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  bill  before 
the  House  today  represents  the  continu- 
ing implementation  of  that  policy.  It 
Is  a  bill  that  recognizes  that  the  Nation's 
disabled  veteran  is  also  affected  by  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

In  testimony  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee, ."ipokesmen  for  the  administration 
recommended  a  measure  that  failed  to 

CXI 1450 


(<) 
(•) 


*  Less  than  5O0. 

»  Outside  regional  oflice  areas. 

See  note  at  end  of  previous  table. 


provide  any  increase  for  the  80-percent 
disabled,  the  70-percent  disabled,  or  the 
10-percent  disabled  veterans.  I  am  hap- 
py to  report  that  the  committee  rejected 
this  recommendation. 

The  bUl  before  you  today  will  provide 
increases  in  compensation  for  all  per- 
centage ratings  from  10  percent  through 
100  percent.  In  addition,  the  more  seri- 
ously disabled  suffering  from  multiple 
amputations  or  loss  of  use  of  more  than 
one  extremity  or  blindness  will  receive  an 
increase  in  their  so-called  statutory 
award.  Almost  2  million  disabled  vet- 
erans wiU  share  in  monthly  increases 
ranging  from  $1  for  the  10-percent  dis- 
ability to  $50  for  the  100-percent  disabil- 
ity. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  will  provide  an 
approximate  10-percent  increase  in 
the  allow-ances  for  dependents  payable 
to  veterans  who  are  at  least  50  percent 
disabled.  This  allowance  was  last  in- 
creased in  1957.  The  dependency  al- 
lowance is  normally  paid  on  behalf  of 
a  child  until  the  child  reaches  the  age 
of  18  years.  In  the  case  of  a  child  at- 
tending school,  the  allowance  is  con- 
tinued to  age  21.  H.R.  168  will  extend 
the  age  limit  to  23  years  for  a  child  at- 


tending school  and  at  the  same  time 
iiicrease  the  monthly  payment  on  be- 
half of  a  child  in  school  to  $40  in  the 
case  of  a  totally  disabled  veteran.  Those 
with  disabilities  rated  at  50  through  90 
percent  would  receive  proportionate 
increases. 

This  provision.  .Mr.  Speaker,  should 
provide  some  additional  stimulus  for 
children  of  seriously  disabled  veterans 
to  remain  in  school.  Another  section 
of  the  bill  will  increase  the  income  limits 
which  determine  eligibility  of  dependent 
parents  for  dependency  and  indemnity- 
compensation  pa>-ments.  'W'hen  a  voung 
unmarried  serviceman  is  killed  in" Viet- 
nam today,  his  parents  must  have  a 
combined  income  of  less  than  S2  400  an- 
nually to  qualify  for  montlily  pavments 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  The 
bill  before  you  today  will  increase  this 
hmitation  to  S3.000.  thus  permitting  par- 
ents to  more  easily  qualify  for  monthly 
benefits  based  upon  the  death  of  a  son 
in  service 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  provisions  which  repre- 
sent either  clarification  of  existing  law 
or  relatively  minor  revisions  of  existing 
law.     The   bill   contains   two   provisions 
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relating  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion nursing  care  program.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Congiess  authorized  4,000 
nursing  care  beds  m  additions  to  the 
existing  hospital  beds,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  interpreted  our  action  to  mean 
that  the  4,000  nuising  care  beds  were 
included  within  the  125,000-bed  celling. 
Should  ihLs  provision  become  law,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  course, 
ftould  have  great  difficulty  in  construct- 
ing nui'alng  care  beds  at  the  expense  of 
beds  already  devoted  to  active  medical 
care. 

The  other  provision  should  encouraee 
States  to  participate  in  the  veterans' 
nursin?  care  program.  Ycu  will  recall 
that  the  nuising  care  legislation  from 
the  88th  Congress  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  annually  to  be 
disbursed  to  States  on  an  equal  matching 
fund  basis  for  the  construction  of  nurs- 
ing care  beds  for  veterans.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  legislation,  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  Sa  million  appro- 
priation could  be  utilized  in  any  one 
State.  A  very  stringent  limitation  on 
the  maximum  number  of  beds  that  could 
be  constructed  in  any  one  State  was 
based  on  the  veteran  population  within 
the  State.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
smaller  States  were  limited  to  28  or  30 
nursing  care  beds  under  this  program. 
Apparently,  because  of  these  limitations, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  re- 
ceived no  formal  applications  for  con- 
struction funds.  Because  there  were  no 
takers,  the  appropriation  of  S5  miUion 
has  been  trimmed  to  ?2',2  million  for  the 
cm-rent  fiscal  year. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  additional  in- 
centive to  States  to  participate  in  this 
program.  H.R,  168  removes  the  dollar 
Imiitation  per  State  and  revises  the  cell- 
ing on  the  number  of  beds  that  co-aid  be 
allocated  to  any  one  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  bill  repre- 
sents an  eciuitable  adjustment  in  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disability.  It  also  provides  other 
needed  changes  in  existing  law.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support ">t. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Perhaps  I 
am  not  conversant  with  this  bill,  but  a 
raise  of  SI  per  month,  from  S20  to  $21, 
for  a  10-percent  disabled  veteran  would 
scarcely  be  a  cost-of-Uving  increase  as 
related  to  1933. 

Mr  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  last  cost-of-living  in- 
crease we  had  for  the  service-connected 
disabled  was  in  1962.  while  the  last  in- 
crease in  dependency  allowances  was  in 
1957.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
2.5  percent  and  10.3  percent  since  those 
dates.  Since  1933  there  has  been  a  141 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  a  126-percent  increase  in  compensa- 
tion rates.  The  proposed  overall  aver- 
age mcrease  would  more  closely  estab- 
Ush  comparability  between  these  two 
figures.  It  was  the  committee's  feeling 
that  the  more  seriously  disabled  vet- 
eran  should    receive   a   substantial   in- 
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crease.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose it  became  necessary  to  vary  the  per- 
centage increase  at  each  disability  level. 
Consequently,  the  10-percent  disabled 
veteran  will  receive  a  5-percent  increase 
while  the  100-percent  disabled  veteran 
will  receive  a  20-percent  increase.  So 
although  those  at  the  lower  level  are  get- 
ting in  most  cases  something  less  than 
the  average  10  percent,  those  with  seri- 
ous disabilities  will  receive  more  than 
that  figme.  None,  however,  will  receive 
less  than  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  since  1962.  the  year  that 
the  rates  of  compensation  were  last 
increased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  was  prob- 
ably the  case.  We  have  gone  into  that 
compression  in  connection  with  pay  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees.  I  thought 
that  was  probably  the  case,  but  I  think 
it  Is  something  of  a  misnomer  to  sav  this 
is  a  cost-of-living  bill  when  the  Incieas" 
is  y  from  $20  to  .521  and  S2  per  month, 
froth  $38  to  $40.  with  a  20  percent  dis- 
abili^. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Perhaps  we  should  em- 
phasize the  remarks  made  earlier,  that 
it  is  a  modest  increase  and  one  which, 
therefore,  we  think  every  person  in  this 
body  will  want  to  support.  The  gentle- 
man is  well  aware  that  if  we  do  give 
larger  increases,  the  dollar  cost  mounts 
very  rapidly.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  were  under  some  pressure 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  keep  the 
dollar  cost  of  this  to  a  reasonable  figure. 
and  we  have  done  so.  while  providing,  at 
the  same  time,  a  reasonable  increase  in 
compensation  rates,  particularly  to  those 
who  are  seriously  disabled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  long  as  we 
are  going  to  try  to  police  the  world,  I 
assimie  that  these  bills  for  veterans  will 
only  get  larger.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  believes  we  ought  to  be  with- 
drawing oiu-  troops  from  at  least  some 
of  the  areas  of  the  world  and  letting 
those  people  take  on  their  own  policing 
obligations.  In  that  way  we  should  be 
able  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  some 
of  this  spending. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  by  say- 
ing that  certainly  as  long  as  hostilities  do 
continue  throughout  the  world  we  are 
bound  to  have  greater  expenditures  for 
veterans'  benefits.  I  feel  that  we  iiave 
an  obligation  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  sav 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  thinking 
in  terms  of  Europe.  I  believe  the  non- 
Communist  nations  of  Europe  have  the 
ability  financially  and  othenvise  to  take 
care  of  their  own  defen-ses.  We  ought 
to  get  our  troops  back  from  Europe. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Certainly  I  would  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  ought  to  look  to  other  nations 
of  the  world  to  carry  a  greater  share  of 
the  load  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
and.  indeed,  taking  a  greater  share  of 
the  load  of  assisting  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ADAIR,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  situation  where  the 
recent  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
has  resulted  m  one  amount  which  is 
much  smaller  than  the  amount  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  that  are  lost  by  the  social 
security  recipients'  increases  in  social 
security.  Could  the  gentleman  explain 
whether  or  not  something  is  being  done 
about  that? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  very 
much  before  the  committee  and  is  re- 
ceiving study.  This  bill,  being  a  com- 
pensation bill,  does  not  go  to  that  point. 
We  are  aware  of  the  inequity  of  which 
the  gentleman  speaks,  and  the  committee 
is  studying  it  and  working  on  it 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
because  it  does  concern  a  large  mrnibcr 
of  veterans,  and  something  should  be 
done  about  it 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  this 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  we  have 
passed  a  great  number  of  biUs  designed 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  Ufe  in  America 
and  to  make  the  boundless  opportunities 
of  America  more  fully  available  to  all  hfr 
citizens.  We  have  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide more  security  for  oiu-  senior  citizens 
better  housing  for  those  living  in  sub- 
standard dwellings,  and  a  greater  prom- 
ise of  higher  education  for  our  young. 
But  none  of  this  would  be  possible  if  it 
were  not  for  the  past  sacrifices  of  today's 
veterans-sacrifices  which  kept  America 
free  and  secure. 

It  is  therefore,  most  appropriate  that 
in  our  strivings  to  advance  our  societv, 
we  remember  the  efforts  of  those  wlio 
saved  our  society  by  their  dedication,  en- 
durance, and  countless  acts  of  courage. 
The  bill  before  us  today,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  cosponsor.  takes  into  ac- 
count the  special  .sacrifices  of  a  class  of 
these  veterans— those  who  were  disabled 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

This  bill  Increases  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation to  disabled  veterans,  to  bring  this 
compensation  up  to  date  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  Rates  of  compen- 
sation for  service-disabled  veterans  were 
last  increased  in  1962,  since  which  time, 
the  cost  of  Uring  has  increased  some  2'i 
percent.  In  addition,  the  bill  increases 
dependency  allowances,  which  were  la.st 
adjusted  in  1957.  when  the  cost  of  living 
was  10.3  percent  lower  than  it  is  today. 
Thus,  the  main  object  of  this  blU  Is  to 
alter  these  rates  of  compensation  to  keep 
them  realistic,  and  in  accord  with  the 
changed  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
This  is  indeed  a  modest  measure.  It  is 
not  designed  to  reward  those  who  suf- 
fered injury  or  sustained  disease  in  their 
senice  to  this  Nation,  for  those  men  are 
above  seeking  rewards  for  hartng  done 
what  they  viewed  as  their  duty,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  compensate  these 
veterans  for  lost  earning  power  attribut- 
able to  their  service-conaccted  disabili- 
ties. 

Other   pro-visions   of    the    bill    would 
adjust  Indemnity  payments  to  the  par- 
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ents  of  those  who  died  as  a  result  of  their 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  permit 
children  of  disabled  veterans  to  continue 
their  education  to  the  age  of  23  without 
losing  their  dependency  status.  Finally, 
the  bill  wUl  substantially  increase  the 
number  of  nurshig  care  beds  which  will 
be  available  to  veterans,  by  changing  the 
formula  to  I'/i  beds  per  1,000  veterans  in 
each  State,  rather  than  the  present  one- 
half  bed  per  1,000. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  followed  this  leg- 
islation most  closely,  and  studied  it  in 
depth.  I  believe  the  bill  corrects  many 
existing  inequities  and  evidences  the 
real  concern  which  exists  in  this  Con- 
gress for  the  welfare  of  our  disabled  vet- 
erans. I  therefore  strongly  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  designed 
to  give  a  fair  break  to  our  veterans  who 
have  given  so  much  to  our  cotmti-v 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  "l  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  168.  which  provides 
a  10-percent  average  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments for  veterans  having  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  for  their  dependents, 
and  for  parents  upon  whom  they  are 
dependent. 

The  11  sections  of  this  proposed  bill 
are  necessary,  and  merit  the  support  of 
eveiT  Member  of  this  House,  yet  the  bill 
should  also  evoke  some  opposition  be- 
cause of  what  It  does  not  do. 

We  note  with  some  dismay  that  H.R. 
168  contains  section  8.  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  defend  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
VA  in  the  event  a  malpractice  suit  is 
brought  against  them.  Let  me  hasten 
to  add  I  find  no  objection  to  the  substan- 
tive content  of  section  8,  but  it  should 
be  observed  and  also  emphasized  that 
this  section  was  originally  a  part  of  H.R. 
202,  the  bill  previously  reported  by  the 
committee  to  require  congressional  ap- 
proval in  advance  of  any  future  closings 
or  major  modifications  of  VA  facilities 
Let  us  all  hope  that  the  shifting  of  this 
section  from  one  reported  biU  to  another 
is  not  a  sign  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  Is  going  to  give  up  its  fight 
against  needless  and  foolish  "economiz- 
ing" at  the  expense  of  the  American  vet- 
eran. H.R.  202  is  a  good  bill,  and  ought 
to  be  enacted  before  the  89th  Congress 
adjourns  next  year. 

Section  10  of  this  WIl  is  also  lUustra- 
tlve  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  vet- 
eran in  trying  to  secure  the  measure  and 
quality  of  medical  care  due  to  him. 

In  August  of  1964,  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  88-450,  authorizing  4,000 
nursing  care  beds  in  addition  to 
the  presidentially  established  ceiling 
of  125,000  authorized  veterans'  hos- 
pital beds.  Since  that  time,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  contended, 
over  the  unanimous  objections  of  the 
congressional  committee  which  drafted 
the  law,  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  was 
to  include  these  4,000  new  beds  wltiiin  the 


125.000-bed  ceiling.  In  other  words,  de- 
spite the  clear  and  contrary  position  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  to  the 
intent  of  Congress,  the  bureaucrats  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  unilater- 
ally attempted  to  reduce  the  hospital  bed 
ceihng  from  125,000  to  121,000  beds. 

Apparently  the  only  way  the  Congress 
can  make  its  intent  clear  to  those  men- 
tal giants  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  is  to  write  exceedingly  de- 
tailed statutory  language  that  provides 
for  no  assumption  of  basic  intelligence 
and  leaves  absolutely  no  discretion  to 
those  bureaucrats  who  have  in  the  past 
repeatedly  interpreted  language  in  legis- 
lation to  be  adverse  to  the  veteran.  Thus 
the  committee  has  had  to  Include  section 
101  b>.  which  states  explicitly  that  the 
4,000  nursing  care  beds  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  125,000  bed  ceiling  for  hospital 
beds,  and  section  10ia.i  which  makes  the 
celling  of  125,000  beds  sUtutory  in  the 
form  of  a  minimum  number  of  hospital 
beds  the  VA  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  establish  and  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  27,  less  than 
2  weeks  ago.  279,000  veterans  of  western 
Missouri  and  eastern  Kansas  marked 
that  day  as  a  bleak  and  dreary  one. 
The  VA  regional  office  at  Kansas  City, 
a  vital  institution  that  had  served  that 
area  for  more  than  40  years,  was  trans- 
formed into  an  Impersonal,  mechanized 
mail-order  service. 

In  connection  with  the  closing  of  this 
office  that  had  served  \iie  people  of  two 
States  since  1924,  I  madfe-the  observa- 
tion that  the  only  rejoicing  over  thts 
closing  would  come  from  the  super-book- 
keepers in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  also  made  the  observation  that  the  vet- 
eran seemed  to  be  the  truly  forgotten 
man  in  the  Great  Society. 

Yet  no  matter  how  critical  I  may  be 
of  those  in  the  executive  branch  who 
seem  intent  on  shortchanging  the  vet- 
eran, to  be  fair  and  objective,  I  must 
hail  H.R.  168  as  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  certainly 
deserves  the  commendation  of  all  Mem- 
bers for  his  leadership  in  reporting  out 
H.R.  168.  As  I  Indicated  earlier  some 
of  its  provisions  may  be  subject  to  ques- 
tion but  it  is  a  forthright  effort  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  service-connected 
disability  compensation  to  correspond 
With  the  increase  in  the  cost  to  live.  The 
record  will  show  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Hoi'se  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
introduced  this  measure  as  long  ago  as 
January  4.  1965.  Quite  sensibly  it  pro- 
poses an  approximate  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  compensation  payable  to 
disabled  veterans  and  quite  appropri- 
ately provides  a  somewhat  greater  in- 
crease for  those  veterans  with  a  rating 
of  more  than  50-percent  disability. 

Chairman  Teague's  proposals  make 
sense.  Our  move  today  on  the  House  side 
of  the  Congress  should  be  quickly  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  body.  This  effort 
certainly  deserves  the  fuU  and  complete 
support  of  the  executive  branch.  Sure- 
ly this  administration  which  has  pro- 
posed funds  for  so  many  new  and  dif- 
ferent programs  can  find  the  means  to 
Increase  the  rat«  of  disability  compen- 
sation by  enough  to  equal  the  rise  in  the 
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cost  of  Uvlng.  Until  H.R.  168  together 
with  several  other  much  needed  bills  are 
enacted  into  law  there  should  be  less 
talk  from  VA  about  the  full  and  complete 
care  being  given  our  veterans 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R  168  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able OtiN  E.  Teacue.  This  bill  !.<;  similar 
to  my  bill.  H.R,  10391.  As  a  combat  vet- 
eran. I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  reported  this  bill 
and  recommended  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  long  recog- 
nized the  sacrifices  made  by  our  veterans 
who  have  sustained  disability  as  a  result 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
great  Nation.  We  have  sought  to  pro- 
vide them  compensation  in  the  form  of 
financial  remuneration  and  to  provide 
adequate  hospitals  and  medical  facilities. 
The  present  system  of  disabllitv  compen- 
sation dates  back  to  1933  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Rat«s  of  com- 
pensation for  our  service-disabled  vet- 
erans were  last  increased  in  1962. 

Hil.  1C8  proposes  a  10-percent  increase 
m  the  compensation  payments  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
dollar.  These  increases  are  designed  to 
compensate  for  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  figures  rc-ommended  by 
the  committee  will  brini.'  our  rates  of 
compensation  more  closely  in  line  with 
increased  living  costs. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  greater  senice  than  serv- 
ice to  our  country.  We  must  a.v=i.>:t  our 
fellow  veterans  who  have  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  preserving  our 
Nation  and  our  way  of  life.  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATStrNAGA  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  FascellI  mav 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.4KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
Ttiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  reporting  the  bill  H.R.  168, 
which  has  been  considered  and  passed 
b>'  the  House  of  Representative.?  todnv, 
H.R.  168  is  identical  to  my  bill,  H.R. 
10S81.  I  hope  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive speedy  and  favorable  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate,  so  that  its  proMsions 
may  be  enacted  into  law  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress. 

As  Members  are  aware,  HJl.  168  wUl 
prortde  for  an  averai^e  10-p^--rcent  in- 
crease in  compensation  payments  for 
veterans  -K-ith  service-connected  disabili- 
ties. The  Increases  will  vary  from  $1  In 
the  case  of  the  IC-percent  dl.sabird  vet- 
eran to  S8.T  in  the  case  of  some  few  very 
severely  disabled  veterans  who  receive 
special  allowances  because  of  the  extreme 
impairment  of  health  which  they  have 
suffered.  A  general  increase  in  compen- 
sation payments  was  la^t  granted  in 
1957.  Certainly,  these  veterans,  whose 
disabilities  w-ere  incurred  because  of  their 
service  to  this  country,  are  entitled  to 
every  consideration  possible,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  so  in  the  case  of  those 
who  suffered  such  severe  disabilities  that 
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power    is   seriously   Im- 
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thieir    earnln; 
paired. 

There  are  1.837,591  veterans  on  tlie 
compensation  rolls  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration whose  disabilities  were  In- 
curred In  wartime,  and  a  total  of  1.934.- 
074  veterans  receive  compensation  pay- 
ments for  disabilities  Incurred  in  either 
wartime  or  peacetime.  At  the  end  of 
June  of  this  year,  65.554  of  these  veterans 
listed  Florida  a^  their  ofScial  residence, 
and  received  565.297,673  during  fiscal 
year  1965  in  the  form  of  compensation 
Pa>Tnent5.  The  increases  granted  by 
H.R.  168  will  place  this  figure  at  over 
S72  million,  .'ince  S6.7  million  more  will 
go  to  these  particular  veterans  tiecause 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  basic 
compensation  pajTnent^  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  H.R.  168  would 
alfo  increase  the  dependency  allowances 
paid  to  veterans  who  are  50  percent  or 
more  disabled,  and  permit  payment  of 
this  allowance  until  the  dependent  child 
attains  the  mc  of  23  if  the  cliild  is  pur- 
suing; a  course  of  education  in  an  ap- 
proved educational  institution. 

Although  H.R.  168  Is  primarily  a  bill 
to  Increase  compensation  payable  to 
sen'ice  disabled  veterans,  there  is  also 
Included  a  provision  which  will  benefit 
dependent  parents  of  serv-icemen  who 
lost  their  lives  because  of^rvice  In  the 
armed  forces,  that  is  those  dependent 
parents  who  receive  dependency  nnd  In- 
demnity compensation  payments.  H.R. 
168  raises  the  Income  limitations  appli- 
cable to  this  group  of  beneficiaries,  and 
the  effect  of  this  action  wlU  be  to  pro- 
vide increases  for  many  who  presently 
receive  these  payments,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
tend eligibility  to  certain  parents  who 
do  not  now  qualify  to  receive  these  pay- 
ments because  their  Income  Is  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  allowable  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  H.R.  168  wU] 
soon  be  enacted  Into  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  168.  as 
amended? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  168. 

The    question    was    taken    and    the     , 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  In  the     Downing 
opinion   of   the   Chair   two-thirds   had     °"^*'" 
voted  In  the  afarmatlve.      i 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notifv  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The   question  was  taken:   and  there 
^■ere — yeas  348.  nays  0,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2,  not  voting  82,  as  follows; 
[RoU  No.  2641 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof!  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  IlIlnolB. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Fel^han  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr,  Cameron  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Ro.'itenkowskl  with  Mr.  Holpem. 

Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  EUsworth. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mrs.  Ortinths  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Jacotw. 

Mr,  Corman  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Grabowskl. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Honna. 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Craiey. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr   ONeal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Eesnlek. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
recorded  as  having  voted  "yea." 

In  compliance  with  rule  vm  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  that  my 
vote  be  withdrawn  and  that  I  be  recorded 
as  voting  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In  the 
rate  of  disability  compensation;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ALLOW- 
ANCES UNDER  WAR  ORPHANS' 
EDUCnONAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  205  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in 
order  to  Increase  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  payable  under  the  '.var 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program 
and  for  other  purposes,"  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  to  disagree  to 
Senate  amendments  numbered  1.  2.  and  3, 
and  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
No.  5. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Cierk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Pago  1,  line  S.  strike  out  "JISO  ".  "»95"  and 
"»60".  and  Insert  "SlSO".  and  "SUO",  and 
"$75". 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "»105"  and  Insert 

Page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "8130".  and  "$41" 
'»41".  and  "$54,25",  and  Insert  "»150  "  "»50" 
"•50".  and  "$5". 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "secUon"  and 
Insert  "and  second  sections". 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  motion  which  I  have  made  simply 
means  that  the  House  will  return  to  the 
rates  specified  in  the  bill  as  originally 
passed  by  the  House. 

This  legislation  relates  entirely  to  edu- 
cational assistance  for  war  orphans  of 
veterans  who  lost  their  llvei  in  defense  of 
their  country,  or  who  are  totally  disabled. 
The  rates  originally  provided  when  this 
law  was  enacted  in  the  84th  Congress  as 
Public  Law  84-634  were  $110  a  month  for 
full-time  training,  and  lesser  rates  for 
those  taking  a  proportionate  amount  of 
time.  The  rates  passed  by  the  House 
represent  precisely  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  which  has  occurred  since 
the  enactment  of  the  original  law.  The 
Senate  rates  were  considerably  higher 
and  I  think  when  all  factors  are  consid- 
ered. It  is  desirable  that  the  House  rates 
prevail  in  view  of  their  relation  to  the 
Increased  cost  of  living. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  1.  2  and  3 
were  disagreed  to.  and  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  4  was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ASSATEAGUE  ISLAND  NATIONAL 

SEASHORE 
Mr.  RI-VERS  of  Alaska  Mr,  Speaker 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
biU  tH.R.  2071)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assateague  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  States  of  Marj-- 
laad  and  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  2071 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretcitativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  developing  Assa- 
teague Island  in  the  sutes  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  aiid  certain  adjacent  waters  and 
small  marsh  islands  for  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation use  and  enjoyment,  the  Assateague 
Island  National  Seashore  (hereinafter  re- 
feired  l.o  as  the  "seashore")  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  seashore  shall 
comprise  the  area  within  .Assateague  Island 
and  the  small  marsh  Islands  adjacent  there- 
to, together  with  the  adjacent  water  areas 
not  more  than  one-half  mile  bevond  the 
mean  high  waterllne  of  the  land  portions  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  identlfled  as 
P.-^jposed  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
b!r''?oS'"°''2y^,'^*P'  NS-AI-7I00A,  Novem- 
=  .,  w,  ;  "''"''*  '"''P  «'''*"  be  on  file  and 
7^l^^lt^°'  P"''"^  inspection  m  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

SEC.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
seashore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  other 
property,  or  any  Interest  therein,  bv  dona- 

f  ."n^n/^^S""  """  '*^'i'"«'  OT  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  In  such  other  method  as 
he  may  And  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire,  by  any 
of  the  above  methods,  not  to  exceed  ten  acres 
of  land  or  Interests  therein  on  the  mainland 
In  'Worcester  County,  Maryland,  for  an  ad- 
ministrative site.  In  the  case  of  acquisition 
by  negotiated  purchase,  the  property  owners 
EhaU  be  paid  the  fair  market  value  bv  the 
Secretary.  Any  property  or  Interests  therein 
owned  by  the  States  of  Maryland  or  Vlr- 
glnla  shall  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  such  owner.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal 
property  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
seashore  and  not  more  than  ten  acres  of  Fed- 
eral property  on  the  mainland  m  Worcester 
County,  Maryland,  may.  with  the  concur. 
rence  of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof 
be  transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  purposes  of  the  seashore. 

(b)  When  acquiring  lands  by  exchange 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  seashore  and  to  not  more  than  ten  acres 
of  non-Federal  property  on  the  mainland  In 
Worcester  County,  Maryland,  and  convey 
to  the  grantor  of  such  property  anv  federally 
owned  property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  which  he  classlfles  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  disposal,  and  which  Is 
located  In  Maryland  or  Virginia.  The  prop- 
erties so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately 
equal  In  fair  market  value,  but  the  Secretary 
may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the 
grantor  In  order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the 
properties  exchanged. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
all  of  the  right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the  Chln- 
cotcague-Assateague  Bridge  and  Beach  Au- 
thority, a  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  In  the  bridge  constructed  bv 
such  authority  across  the  Assateague  chan- 
nel, together  with  all  lands  or  interests 
therein,  roads,  parking  lots,  buildings,  or 
other  real  or  personal  property  of  such  au- 
thority, and  to  compensate  the  authority  In 
such  amount  as  will  permit  It  to  meet  Its 
valid  outstanding  obligations  at  the  time  of 
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th^n  t*^^"**'"""-  Payments  by  the  Secretary 
fh^         on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 

fn?^?^"'","  "'  '"  "^'  P""""^  interest. 
Any  of  the  aforesaid  property  outside  the 
boundaries  of  tie  natfonai  seashore  upon 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary.  shaU  be  sS?,° 

iSfs^Lho^.""^'"''"^"'"" '"  p"^--  ^f 

(d)   Owners  of  Improved  property  asqulred 
by  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  themselves 
and   their  successors  or  assigns  a  right  of 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  lmpro\  ed  property 
for  noncommercial   residential   purposes   or 
for   hunting   purposes,    as  hereinafter   pro- 
vided, for   a   term    that   Is   not   more  than 
twenty-five  years.     In  such  cases,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
the  fair  market  value  thereof  less  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  right  retained  by  such 
owner:  Provided,  That  such  use  and  occu- 
pancy shall  be  subject  to  general  rules  and 
regulations  established  bv  the  Secretsr>'  with 
respect  to  the  outward  appearance  o"f  anv 
buildings  on  the  lands  Involved.     The  term 
"Improved  property"  as  used  In  this  Act  shall 
mean    (1)    any  slngle-familv   residence  the 
construction  of  which  was  begim  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984,  and  such  amount  of  land    not 
in  excess  of  three  acres,  on  which  the  blind- 
ing Is  situated   as   the   Secretary   consider^ 
reasonably  nece&farj-  to  the  noncommercial 
residential  use  of  the  building,  and  I2i  anv 
property  fronting  on  the  Chlncoteague  Bay 
or  Slnepuxont   Bay,   including  the  offshore 
bay  islands  adjacent  thereto,  that  Is  used 
chiefly  for  hunting  and  continues  In  such 
use:  Proi^ided,  That  Secretary  may  exclude 
irom  improved  properties  anv  marsh,  beach 
or   waters,   together  with  so   much   of   the 
land  adjoining  such  marsh,  beach,  or  waters 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  public  use  or  public 
access  thereto 

Sec.  3.  (ai  If  the  bridge  from  Sandy  Point 
to  Assatcag-ue  Island  is  operated  bv  the  State 
of  Maryland  as  a  toll-free  faclllty.'the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  compen- 
s.ite  said  State  In  the  amount  of  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  brldRc  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  bridge  approaches  en- 
gineering, and  all  other  related  costs '  but 
the  total  amount  of  such  compensation 
snail  be  not  more  than  SI.OOO.OOO;  and  he  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  agreement^  w'th 
the  State  of  Maryland  relating  to  the  u«e 
and  management  of  the  bridge. 

(b)   The  State  of  Maryland  shall  have  the 
right  to  acquire  or  lease  from  the  United 
States  such   lands,  or  Interests  therein    on 
the  Island  north  of  the  area  now  used  as 
a  State  pork  as  the  State  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  to  be  needed  for  State  park 
purposes,   and   the   Secretary   is   authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  or  lease  such  lands 
or  Interests  therein,  to  the  State  for  such 
purposes  upon  terms  and  conditions  which 
he  deems  wIU  assure  Its  public  luie  m  har- 
mony with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.    In  the 
event  any  of  such  terms  and  conditions  are 
not  complied  with,  all  the  property    or  anv 
portion  thereof,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary,  revert  to  the  United  States  m  Its 
tnen    existing    condition.     Anv    l.>ase    here- 
under Shall  be  for  such  consideration  as  the 
Secretary    deems    equitable;    and    anv    con- 
veyance of  title  t-^  land  hereunder  may  be 
made  only   upon  payment  bv  the  State  of 
such  amountt   of  money  as   were  expended 
by  the  United  States  to  acquire  such  land 
or  interests  therein,   and   upon  payment  of 
such  amounts  as  will  reimburse  the  United 
States    for   the    cost    of    anv    Improvements 
placed    thereon    by    the    United    states     in- 
cluding the  cost  to  it  of  beach  protection- 
Provided.  That  reimbursement  for  beach  pro- 
tection shall  not  exceed  30  per  centum    as 
determined  by   the  Secretary,  of   the   toui 
cost  of  the  United  States  of  such  protection 
work. 

Sec-  4.  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
land,  water  areas,  or  Interests  therein  within 
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the  area  generally  deplccea  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  m  section  1  are  owned  or  have 
been  acquired  by  the  United  States  In  sul- 
ficient  quantities  to  provide  an  admlnlstrable 
unit,  he  shall  declare  the  establishment  ol 
the  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore  by 
publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal 
Register.  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  re- 
ftned  description  or  map  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  seashore  as  the  Secretary  may  find  de- 
sirable, and  the  exterior  boundaries  shall  en- 
compass an  area  aa  nearly  as  practicable 
Identical  to  the  area  described  in  section  1 
o!  thii  Act. 

Sec  5-  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  land  and  waters  under  hla 
control  within  the  seashore  m  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  State  laws,  to  the  ex- 
tent applicable,  except  tliat  the  Secretary 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  establish 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  Ushlng  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
minliitratlon,  flsh  or  wildlife  management  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment:  Provided.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  limit  or  Interfere 
with  the  authority  of  the  States  to  permit 
or  to  regulate  shellfishlng  In  any  waters  In- 
cluded In  the  national  seashore ;  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  add 
to  or  limit  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  administration  of  Federal  laws 
regulating  migratory  waterfowl.  Except  in 
emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  put  into 
effect  only  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  responsible  for  hunt- 
ing and  ashing  activities.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  Chlnco- 
teague  National  Wildlife  Pefuge 

Sec.  6.  (ai  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
administer  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  for  general  purposes  of  public  out- 
door recreation,  including  conservation  of 
natural  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment. In  the  administration  of  the  sea- 
shore and  the  administrative  site  the  Secre- 
tary* may  utilize  such  statutory  authorities 
relating  to  areas  administered'  and  super- 
vised by  the  Secretary  through  the  National 
Part  Service  and  such  stauitory  authority 
otherwise  available  to  him  for  the  cotiservft- 
tlon  and  management  of  natural  resources 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act, 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl5l^Q 
of  this  Act,  lond  and  waters  In  the  Chlnco- 
leogue  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  are 
a  p.-irt  of  the  seashore,  shall  be  administered 
for  refuge  purposes  under  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  national  wildlife  refuges, 
bldluding  administration  for  public  recrea- 
tion uses  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1962  (Public 
Law  87-714:  76  Stat.  653 ) . 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  that  suitable  overnight 
and  other  public  accommodations  on  Assa- 
teague  Island  will  be  provided  for  visitors  to 
the  seashore,  the  Secretary  shall  select  and 
sot  aside  one  or  more  ■  parcels  of  land  in 
Maryland  having  a  suitable  elevation  in  the 
Mrea  south  of  the  island  terminus  of  the 
Sandy  Polnt-Assateague  Island  Bridge,  the 
total  of  which  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred 
.icres,  and  the  public  use  area  on  the  Chlnco- 
teague  National  Wildlife  Refuge  now  oper- 
ated by  the  Chlncoteagtie-Assateague  Bridge 
and  Beach  Authority  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  and  shall  provide  or  allow  the 
provision  of  such  land  fill  within  the  areas 
selected  as  he  deems  necessary  to  permit  and 
protect  permanent  construction  work  there- 
on: Prorfdcd,  That  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  damage  that  may  be 
Incurred  by  persons  interested  therein  by 
reason  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  All  for  the 
structures  erected  thereon. 

(b)  Within  the  areas  designated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  tills  section  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  the  construction  by  private 
persons  of  suitable  overnight  and  other  pub- 


he  accommodations  for  visitors  to  the  sea- 
shore under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  necessary  in  the  public  interest 
and  In  accordance  with  the  laws  relating  to 
concessions  within  the  national  park  system. 

(c)  The  site  of  any  facility  constructed 
under  authority  of  this  section  shall  remain 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  Each 
privately  constructed  coiicesslon  facility, 
whether  within  or  outside  of  an  area  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  mortgageable,  taxable,  and  subject 
to  foreclosure  proceedings,  all  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  it  Is 
located  and  the  political  .^.ubdivisions  thereof. 

((di  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(ei  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  restrict  or  limit  any  other  authority  of 
the  Secretary  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  seashore. 

Sec.  8,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  cooperate 
In  the  study  and  formulation  of  plans  for 
beach  erosion  control  and  hurricane  protec- 
tion of  the  seashore:  and  any  such  protec- 
tive works  that  are  undertaken  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  shall 
be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  construct  and 
niilntftln  a  ro.id  from  the  Chlncoteagtie- 
Assnteague  Island  Bridge  to  the  area  in  the 
wildlife  refuge  that  he  deems  appropriate  for 
recreation  purposes. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  atithor- 
l7.ed  and  directed  to  construct  a  road,  and  to 
acquire  the  necessary  1,-md  and  rights-of-way 
therefor,  from  the  Chlncoteague-Assateague 
Island  Bridge  to  the  Sandy  Polnt-Assateague 
Bridge  In  such  manner  and  In  such  location 
.IS  he  may  select,  giving  proper  consideration 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  wildlife  refuge 
waa  cstabllsbcd  and  the  other  purposes  in- 
tended to  be  accompil.'^hed  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  purchase  from  a  public  utility 
any  facilities  of  that  utility  which  are  no 
longer  of  \-alue  to  It  as  a  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  and  shall  pay  for  such  facilities  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  facilities  less  depreciation. 

Sec  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  not  more  than 
»16,250.000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  in  land  and  such  stuns  os  may  be 
necess.iry  for  the  development  of  the  orea 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  I  Mr, 

ASPINALL ) . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  2071,  a  bill  to  create 
the  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  of 
our  national  park  system  as  being  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  western  part 
of  the  country.  That  time,  fortunately, 
is  past.  We  are  building  up  an  impres- 
sive list  of  areas  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 
Starting  in  the  north  and  working  south, 


we  have  Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine, 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore in  New  York,  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area  In  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  and  the  Colonial 
National  Historical  Park  in  Virginia,  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Rec- 
reational Area  in  North  Carolina,  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
in  North  Carolina  and  Termessee.  and 
the  Everglades  National  Park  In  Florida, 
not  to  mention  a  host  of  smaller  areas 
that  have  been  acquired  or  set  aside  for 
preservation  because  of  their  historical 
worth. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  then,  that 
I  support  the  proposal  to  add  Assateague 
Island  to  this  list.  I  have  often  said  that 
I  am  a  mountain  man,  not  a  beach  man. 
and  there  are  times  when  I  visit  such  an 
area  as  Assateague  and  wonder  what 
anybody  wants  with  19,000  acres  of  sand 
and  what  tbey  can  do  with  it.  But  then 
I  remember  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
population  of  our  entire  Nation  lives 
within  250  miles  of  this  island  and  that 
the  Cape  Hatteras  Seashore  to  the  south, 
with  much  less  population  within  the 
same  radius.  Is  already  attracting  over 
1  million  visitors  a  year.  When  I  re- 
member these  things,  my  question  Is  not 
50  much  what  we  can  do  with  the  acre- 
age contemplated  by  this  bill  as  what 
we  can  do  with  all  the  people  who  will 
want  to  visit  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Assateague  will  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  national  park  system  and 
that  it  will  serve  millions  of  Americans 
year  after  year  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia. Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, and  Norfolk  as  well  as  the  areas  in 
between. 

We  have  been  concentrating  much  of 
our  effort  in  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  these  last  few  years 
on  recreation  areas  which  not  only  have 
national  significance  but  also  offer  a 
recreation  potential  for  our  great  centers 
of  population.  In  doing  so,  we  have  been 
following  up  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  Cape  Cod  was  of  this 
sort.  So  were  Point  Reyes  in  California 
and  Fire  Island  in  New  York.  Assa- 
teague Island  falls  neatly  into  the  same 
pattern,  and  the  same  considerations 
that  induced  the  House  to  enact  the 
legislation  creating  the  Cape  Cod.  Point 
Reyes,  and  Fire  Island  areas  should  per- 
suade it  to  pass  the  bill  that  is  now  be- 
fore it. 

No  one  knows  for  certain  precisely 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  to  acquire 
Assateague  Island  from  its  many  owners 
Our  committee  was  advised,  however, 
that  the  National  Park  Service  has  had 
three  separate  appraisals  made,  includ- 
ing one  by  a  dLsinterested  appraiser  in 
private  practice,  and  tliat  the  Ijest  esti- 
mate that  could  be  made  at  this  time 
was  S16.250.000.  We  wrote  this  figure 
into  the  legislation  as  a  ceiling  on  au- 
thorized appropriations  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. We  hope  that  it  wUl  stick.  If  it 
does  not,  there  will  have  to  be  a  further 
enactment  tiefore  more  can  be  appro- 
priated. 
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Likewise,  we  are  requiring  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  furnish  us  with 
a  detailed  plan  of  development  before 
any  major  expenditure  along  this  line 
is  made,  and  they  have  agreed  to  do  so. 
This  Is  Important  since,  contrary  to  our 
frequent  practice,  we  have  not  included 
a  limitation  on  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  development.  Though  we  had 
a  reasonably  good  estimate  of  the  amount 
needed  for  this  purpose— $7,765,000— 
this  was  before  the  biU  was  amended 
in  committee  to  provide  for  a  road  the 
entire  distance  between  the  two  bridges 
wliich  connect  the  island  to  the  main- 
land— one  in  the  north  known  as  the 
Sandy  Point- Assateague  bridge,  the 
other  in  the  south  known  as  tlie  Chlnco- 
teague-Assateague bridge. 

The  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
.shore  wUl  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  regarding  the  charging  of  en- 
trance and  user  fees,  and  this  fund  will 
be  nvailable  for  appropriations  for  the 
acquLsition  of  the  land  that  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  national  seashore. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  favorable 
nntion  by  the  House  on  H.R.  2071 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
honor  and  privilege  that  I  rise  today  to 
■speak  in  suppori.  of  H.R.  2071,  a  bill  to 
piovide  for  the  establishment  of  an  As- 
sateague Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

This  historic  occasion  is  doubly  satis- 
fying to  me  because  most  of  this  price- 
lcv=  natural  resource  lies  within  the 
bSLindaries  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland  which  I  have  the 
?ocd  fortune  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
ijTess. 

The  preservation  of  Assateague  Island 
is  a  major  landmark  in  the  long  and 
arduous  battle  by  the  American  people 
and  tlieir  Government  to  conserve  the 
Cod-siven  treasures  that  once  covered 
oi.;r  land  from  coast  to  coast.  These 
noble  efforts,  begun  under  that  great 
K^;publican  President.  Theodore  Roose- 
voit,  are  ever  more  vital  today.  Explod- 
!.:-  population  and  sprawling  cities 
every  day  threaten  to  destroy  what  Is  now 
i!i:y  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  natural  beauty 
'nat  once  was  the  heritage  of  all 
Amoncans. 

Tliis  critical  situation  is  particularly 
acute  In  the  eastern  United  States  where 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  our  cit- 
l»ns  live  and  work.  Of  the  3,700  mUes 
M  Shoreline  along  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
J-ousis,  there  are  only  105  miles,  or  less 
tlan  .•?  percent,  that  remain  available  for 
^w  by  the  general  public.  Between 
K.climond,  Va.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  lies 
«.iat  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  great 
E.i.lorn  megalopolis.  ThL^  urban  mass 
^l  some  34  million  people,  or  appi-oxi- 
|!-i:Udy  one-f.flh  of  our  total  population 
Jl'^  within  250  miles  of  the  proposed  As- 
satoaeue  Island  National  Seashoi-c. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  we  have  a  solemn 
ai;ty  today  to  take  bold  and  positive  ac- 
^Mn  in  the  national  interest,  in  the  In- 
>f  rest  of  all  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  the 
Present,  and  In  the  interest  of  untold 
Di'Uions  of  Americans  in  the  years  ahead 


Enactment  of  H.R.  2071  will  preserve  a 
wonderland  of  barrier  beach  and  shift- 
ing sands  thrusting  outward  from  the 
sea.  It  Will  hold  in  trust  a  near -wilder- 
ness of  only  37  miles  off  the  shores  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  just  about  all 
that  is  left  of  one  of  the  worids  most 
beautiful  coastlines. 

But  time  is  of  the  essence.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  time  is  running  out.  There  are 
some  wlio  would  put  the  preservation  of 
Assateague  m  jeopardy  in  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  pass  the  legislation  before  us 
today.  Only  this  past  weekend  work 
was  begun  on  a  motel  in  the  heart  of  the 
area  earmarked  under  H.R,  2071  for  in- 
clusion in  the  national  seashore.  Every 
moment's  delay  can  only  increase  the 
dangers  that  have  faced  this  natural 
wonderland  for  years,  and  can  only  in- 
crease the  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
as  to  the  future  of  this  Island  asset. 

So  let  us  act  now  in  the  tradition  of 
pubhc  responsibility  that  has  in  recent 
years  established  national  seashores  at 
Cape  Hatteras,  at  Cape  Cod.  at  Padie  Is- 
land, at  Point  Reyes,  and  only  last  vear 
at  Pue  Island,  Let  us  act  now  to  set 
aside  for  future  generations  a  tiny  seg- 
ment of  the  endowment  which  Is  still 
ours  to  bestow.  Let  us  all  support  H.R. 
2071  to  create  a  national  seashore  on 
Assateague  Island, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross] 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  concerning  the  toll 
bridge  that  has  been  constructed  by  the 
State.  There  is  some  indecision,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  as  to  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  take  this  over  at 
a  cost  of  $1  million. 

Why  not  let  the  State  continue  to  col- 
lect tolls  until  this  bridge  is  paid  for' 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  This  is  complicated  bv 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  State  park  and 
also  the  proposed  national  park  at  the 
extreme  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  if 
w-e  operate  this  as  a  toll  bridge,  and  then 
also  have  user  entrance  fees  which  are 
authorised  by  the  Secretary  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  national  seashore,  the 
whole  to!!  fee  entrance  proposition  to  the 
island  becomes  very  cluttered  up.  It  was 
felt  that  the  taxpayers  got  more  for  their 
money  this  way  and  that  we  will  have 
more  visitors.  We  will  collect  more  from 
the  user  fees  than  we  would  through  this 
toll  technique. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  a  rather  in- 
congruous situation  that  in  Texas  you 
cannot  get  on  the  southern  end  of  Padre 
island  without  paying  a  toll.  I  think 
It  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  bridge  made  free  to 
the  people. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  bridge  wUl  be 
made  free  to  the  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment putting  in  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  bearing  a  larae  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  bridge.  The  State 
is  not  going  to  get  back  any  more  than 
it  put  in  it  and  neither  is  the  county. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  At  one  seashore  tolls 
are  permitted,  as  with  Padre  Island,  but 
here  there  would  be  no  tolls 

Mr.  MORTON  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  to  differentiate  in  his  mmd  between 
user  fees  for  the  park  and  tolls  to  cross 
a  bridge. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  mast  of  the  Federal 
highways  the  Government  puts  up  90 
percent  of  the  cast  and  not  66^3 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  mv  time 

Mr.  RR'ERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speakrr 
I  .yield  .such  time  as  he  mav  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  fMr 
Downing  ] . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  this  bill.  1  represent 
Virginia's  first  district— the  coastal  dis- 
trict in  Virginia,  running  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  southern  border  to 
Maryland  on  the  district's  northern  bor- 
der. The  Virginia  end  of  Assateague 
Island  lies  in  my  congressional  district. 

Acquisition  of  Assateague  Mand  bv  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  creation  of  a 
naUonal  seashore  park  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  residents  of  my 
district.  My  constituency  has  followed 
the  history  of  Federal  acquisition  of 
Assateague  Island  in  close  detail  and 
they  are  now  hopeful  that  the  proposed 
Assateague  National  Seashore  can  be 
created  in  the  shortest  possible  time  1 
therefore  urge  the  House  to  accept  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  pass  RM. 

Before  continuing,  Mr.  Speaker  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
brilliant  legislative  work  it  has  done  on 
H.R.  2071.  My  colleagues  know  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  of  Assateague 
Island  has  at  times  mvolved  bitter  con- 
troversy and  deep  emotion,  but  the  wis- 
dom and  the  fairness  of  our  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
have  created  an  atmosphere  of  balance 
and  objectivity.  The  emotionalism  has 
subsided  and  we  now  have  a  bill  that 
can  be  and  should  be  supported  bv  every 
member  of  this  body.  1  coinmend 
Chairman  .'^spin.^ll  and  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Riveks  and  the  fuil  member- 
ship of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  very  few  sea- 
shore areas  remaining  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  We  have  a  scarcity  of  seashore 
recreation  sites  open  for  recreational  use 
by  the  public.  The  scarcitv  of  seashore 
recreation  areas  clearly  will  become  more 
acute  with  the  expected  population 
growth  in  the  urbanized  area  along  the 
central  Atlantic  coast.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  along  with  the  com- 
panion bill.  S.  20.  which  i.as  passed  the 
Senate,  represents  our  Nation's  near 
final  opportunity  to  acquire  a  seashore 
recreation  area  in  the  pubUc  Interest. 

Private  development  along  our  sea- 
shores has  been  accelerated  in  the  re- 
cent past.  The  pressure  of  population 
undoubtedly  will  lead  to  further  accel- 
eration. We  will  soon  be  a  nation  with 
twice  as  many  people  as  we  were  when 
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the  real  estate  boom  along  our  Atlantic 
coast  got  underway.     The  Congress,  it 
seems  to  me.  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility. In  this  instance,  for  balancing  de- 
velopment  in  desirable   seashore   areas 
between  private  and  public  interests.    I 
believe  it  is  useful  to  give  the  50  million 
people  who  live  within  a  day's  drive  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  Assateague  Island's 
superlative  beach.    However,  I  personally 
believe  that  this  superb  Island  should  be 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our 
people — not  just  those  Americans  who 
like  to  get  away  from  It  all.     I  know 
that  many  Americans  who  would  joiu'ney 
to  Assateague  want  something  more  than 
a  naturalist's  holiday.    They  want  and 
need  controlled  public  accommodations. 
This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  H.R.  2071  represents  such  splendid 
committee    work.     Because    H.R,    2071 
balances   Assateague   Island's   potential 
by  providing  nature  In  the  raw  for  those 
Americans  who  prefer  it  that  way  and 
limited  and  controlled  public  accommo- 
dations  for  those   Americans   who   are 
not  necesarlly  camping  enthusiasts.    To 
me,  it  is  Important  that  Members  of  the 
House  now  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  bill  that  will  place  a  major  na- 
tional recreation  area  within  easy  reach 
of  about  one-fourth  of  our  Nation's  pop- 
ulation and  it  seems  Important  to  me 
that  the  biU  is  designed  to  assure  that 
both  unspoiled  natural  areas  and  prop- 
erly located  public  accommodations  will 
meet  the  needs  of  all  visiting  Americans. 
On  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  clarify,  if  I  may.  the  wishes  of 
my  constituency  In  connection  with  the 
land  being  set  aside  for  public  accom- 
modations on  the  Virginia  end  of  the 
island.    My  constituency   is   not  Inter- 
ested at  this  time  In  commercial  devel- 
op.-nent  on  the  Virginia  end  of  Assa- 
•eague.     It  is  our  hope  that  the  Interior 
Secretary  would  set  an  area  aside  In  Its 
present  natural  state,  without  develop- 
ment or  construction  of  public  accom- 
modations   in    the    foreseeable    future. 
The  world  famous  Chincoteague  oyster 
Is  farmed  in   Tom's  Cove  and  In  the 
Chincoteague  Bay  areas  Just  below  the 
Virginia  end  of  Assateague  Island.     Con- 
struction of  any  kind  would  lindoubtedly 
decimate    a    product    that    Is    famous 
throughout  the  Nation  and  we.  of  course. 
cannot  allow  this  to  happen.     Of  course, 
we  assume  In  Virginia  that  the  time  will 
come  when  developments  In  the  oyster 
mdustiy   and   population   demands   for 
public    accommodations   may   coincide, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Interior  Secretary 
would  permit  construction  of  public  ac- 
commodations on  our  end  of  the  Island 
at  that  time,  but  the  situation  is  not 
emergent  and  the  600  acres  set  aside  In 
Maryland  should  provide  adequately  for 
public  accommodations  for  a  long  time. 
I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  H.R.  2071 
adequately  covers  this  point,  but  there 
has  been  some  confusion  on  the  purpose 
of  the  set-aside  provisions  for  Virginia 
and  I  want  the  record  to  clearly  indicate 
that  we  want  the  capability  to  provide 
public  accommodations  In  Virginia  at  the 
appropriate  time  In  the  distant  future, 
but  we  have  no  interest  in  commercial 
development  in  the  Immediate  or  near 
futtire. 


The  Chincoteague  area  is  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's richest  oyster  producing  regions 
and  we  must  preserve  the  Chincoteague 
oyster.  I  am  hopeful  that  nothing  we 
will  do  on  Assateague  Island  will  in  any 
way  diminish  Chincoteague 's  oyster  pro- 
duction. I  hope  and  urge  that  the  In- 
terior Secretary  will  always  keep  in  mind 
the  Importance  of  presernng  the  Chinco- 
teague oyster  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  comment 
particularly  on  only  one  other  section  of 
H.R.  2071.  Section  9  of  the  bill  provides 
for  construction  of  a  road  from  the 
Chincoteague-Assateague  Bridge  to  the 
Chincoteague  beach  area  and  for  the 
construction  of  a  road  to  connect  the 
Chincoteague-Assateague  Bridge  with 
the  Sandy  Point-Assateague  Bridge.  The 
precise  location  of  this  dual  road  is  left 
to  the  Interior  Secretary's  Judgment  and 
I  assume  the  Interior  Secretary  will  lo- 
cate the  roads  on  the  basis  of  technical 
considerations  and  professional  engi- 
neering reconunendations.  But.  without 
regard  to  the  Secretary's  decision  on  road 
location.  I  want  to  thank  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for 
authorizing  and  directing  this  dual  road- 
way system.  I  believe  section  9  may  be 
the  single  most  important  feature  of  the 
bill,  because  a  road  connecting  the  two 
bridges — one  on  the  Virginia  end  and  one 
on  the  Maryland  end,  and  a  road  from 
the  bridge  on  the  Virginia  end  to  the 
Chincoteague  beach  area  will  mean  that 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  will  travel 
to  Assateague  Island  by  automobile  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  not  only  the  attractions 
of  the  island  itself  but  the  attractions  of 
a  southern  coastal  tour.  A  road  from 
bridge  to  bridge  makes  possible  a  clrcimi- 
ferential  visiting  pattern  in  the  area. 
Travelers  would  be  able  to  conveniently 
visit  almost  the  entirety  of  the  area  that 
has  so  appropriately  been  called  "the 
land  of  pleasant  living."  A  loop  road 
would  also  make  It  passible  for  Ameri- 
cans to  conveniently  visit  one  of  the 
great  engineering  feats  of  all  time— the 
unbelievable  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge 
Tuimel.  I  do  not  mean  to  regale  my  col- 
leagues on  the  beauty  of  my  home  area — 
but  to  my  mind  the  provision  of  the  loop 
road  on  As.sateague  Island  is  an  ingenious 
provision  because  It  opens  up  the  entli-e 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  as  well  as  Assa- 
teague Island  Itself  to  the  central  At- 
lantic urban  area.  This  is  clearly  in  the 
public  Interest  and  it  clearly  meets  tiie 
first  objective  of  the  biU  to  open  up 
recreation  areas  for  the  urbanized  areas 
in  our  central  Atlantic  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  arise  in  full  support  of  the  bill.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  Bill  share  in  my  belief  that 
it  Is  a  bill  that  deserves  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House.  I  hope  it  will  be 
passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  rise  in  wholeheart- 
ed support  of  H.R.  2071. 
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Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  many 
Americans  spend  part  of  their  summer 
vacationing  at  the  seashore. 

Assateague  constitutes  the  last  signifl- 
cani;  stretch  of  undeveloped  seashore  on 
the  eastern  seaboard.  It  is  easily  acces- 
sible from  such  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters as  Norfolk.  Riclimond.  Washington. 
Baltimore.  Wilmington,  Philadelphia, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  An  estimated 
33  million  people  live  within  250  miles  of 
the  island,  now  connected  to  the  main- 
land by  a  newly  constructed  bridge  across 
the  bay. 

Tile  ease  of  access  created  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Assateague  Bridge  on  the 
Maryland  mainland  has  now  increased 
pressures  on  State  officials  to  permit  de- 
velopment of  the  island  by  private  indi- 
vidual or  commercial  concerns. 

If  Assateague  Is  indeed  to  be  preserved 
unspoiled  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
millions  who  lack  the  opportunity  to  have 
access  to  a  private  ocean  beach,  the  Con- 
gress must  act  promptly. 

The  State  of  Maryland  Itself  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  an  Assateague  National  Sea- 
shore and  is  anxious  to  move  ahead  with 
Its  plans  to  develop  the  State-owned  por- 
tion of  the  island.  Recently,  a  proposed 
master  plan  of  the  State  Department  of 
Forests  and  Parks  was  made  public.  The 
plan  earmarks  S6.7  million  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Maryland  section  of  Assa- 
teague over  the  next  decade. 

At  the  present  time  part  of  the  island 
Is  owned  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  part 
Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  remainder  Is  in  private  ownership. 
This  bill  Is  to  acquire  Assateague  Island 
as  a  national  seashore  provides  adequate 
funds  for  the  just  compensation  of  the 
present  property  owners. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future  Assatea- 
gue Island  Is  expected  to  attract  3  mil- 
lion visitors  annually.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  approve  Assateague  Is- 
land as  a  national  seashore  so  that  this 
valuable  asset  can  benefit  oiu-  entire  Na- 
tion and  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Ample  provision  Is  made  to  permit  the 
leasing  by  private  developers  of  600  acres 
Insuring  adequate  facilities  for  pubUc 
use  and  the  promotion  of  private  enter- 
prise without  In  any  way  marring  the 
beauty  of  the  island. 

We  all  know  that  our  country  has  been 
generously  endowed  by  nature  with  beau- 
ty of  awesome  proportions,  yet  we  find 
that  as  our  population  tends  to  cluster 
in  great  sprawling  cities.  Fewer  and 
fewer  of  our  citizens  are  able  to  enjoy 
nature's  handwork.  Because  so  few  spots 
of  this  sort  are  either  accessible  or  pub- 
licly available,  it  would  be  a  sad  waste 
to  permit  this  lovely  island  to  either  re- 
main unused  or  to  limit  Its  use  to  orJy 
a  few.  President  Johnson  has  pointed 
out  that  it  is  especially  those  of  us  who 
live  and  work  In  cities  who  stand  to 
benefit  most  from  the  "enrichment  of 
mind  and  spirit"  which  naturally  beauti- 
ful envlrormients  often  provide.  A  na- 
tional seashore  on  Assateague  Island  of- 
fers just  such  an  opportunity,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  can  afford  to  let  it  pass. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  add  my  support 
to  the  efforts  of  our  colleague  from  Mary- 
land. Congressman  Morton,  and  of  our 
colleague  from  Virginia,  Mr,  Downing. 
and  of  other  Memljers  of  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  delegations  to  have  As- 
sateague Island  declared  a  national  sea- 
shore. They  did  an  excellent  job  in 
presenting  their  case  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation, and  in  showing  us  Assateague  Is- 
land when  we  \1slt«d  it  about  2  months 
ago.  I  congratulate  them  on  the  success- 
ful outcome  of  their  efforts  and  I  thank 
them  for  the  many  courtesies  they 
showed  to  us. 

There  are  three  points  about  the  Assa- 
teague Island  proposal  that  I  want  to 
stress.  The  first  is  that,  without  dis- 
turbing the  present  functions  of  the 
Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
on  the  southerly  portion  of  Ass.Tteague 
Island,  we  will  be  combining  it  with  a 
new  national  recreation  area  and  in  this 
way  will  be  making  available  for  public 
enjoyment  practically  the  whole  of  the 
33  miles  of  beach  on  the  ocean  side  of 
Assateague  Island-  This  will  be  a  great 
contribution  to  the  pleasure  of  people 
living  In  the  metropolitan  corridor  that 
stretches  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  and 
to  that  of  the  many  other  visitors  who 
will  come  here  from  more  distant  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  stress  Is 
this:  One  of  the  jobs  of  the  PUh  and 
Wildlife  Sei-vice  and  the  National  Park 
Service  in  their  administration  of  the 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashoie  will 
be  the  preservation  of  the  herd  of  wild 
ponies  that  Is  such  an  attractive  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  Island.  If  As- 
sateague Island  were  ever  developed  as 
was  proposed  when  a  large  part  of  it 
was  platted  and  subdivided,  the  pony 
herd  would  be  much  more  restricted  than 
it  will  be  when  the  island  Is  administered 
as  a  national  seashore. 

A  third  feature  of  this  bill  is  Its  di- 
rection to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  set  aside  as  much  as  600  acres  in  the 
Maryland  portion  of  the  national  sea- 
shore for  concession  services.  Many 
people  who  will  visit  Assateague  will  want 
to  stay  there  overnight  or  longer  and 
will  not  want  to  camp  out.  It  is  these 
people  that  we  were  thinking  of  when, 
in  marking  up  the  bill,  we  included  not 
only  the  provision  I  just  referred  to  but 
also  a  provision  to  set  aside  a  similar 
area  In  the  Virginia  portion  of  the  park 
for  the  same  purpose.  An  additional 
benefit  that  will  accrue  from  permitting 
concessioners  to  operate  in  these  areas 
will  be  the  tax  base  that  will  be  preserved 
for  the  local  political  subdivisions. 

In  addition  to  these  three  matters  I 
want  to  discuss  briefly  the  problem  of  a 
road  on  the  Island.  This  w^as  thorough- 
ly discussed  in  the  committee.  It  was 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  a  road  will  be  badly 
needed.  It  was  clear  to  all  of  us.  also, 
that  the  road  ought  to  connect  the  Mary- 
land exit  at  the  Sandy  Point  bridge  with 
the  Chincoteague  bridge  to  the  south 
and  not  be  merely  a  12-mile  stub  in  the 
Maryland  part  of  the  naUonal  seashore, 
what  was  not  clear,  however,  was  where 
the  road  should  be  located.  Some  want- 
ed It  right  back  of  the  dune  line  as  It 
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presently  exists.  Others  thought  it 
should  be  farther  to  the  west.  Still  oth- 
ers wanted  to  bypass  as  much  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  as  possible.  It 
was  thus  impossible  to  make  a  decision 
on  the  location  of  the  main  road  at  the 
time  we  marked  up  the  bill.  This  was 
left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Secretan' 
of  the  Interior.  His  decision  wiU  have 
to  be  made  with  three  main  considera- 
tions in  mind :  First,  the  preservation  of 
as  much  of  the  wildlife  refuge  area  with 
its  wilderness  characteristics  as  possible; 
second,  the  convenience  of  the  public 
visiting  the  national  seashore  and  the 
role  the  road  can  play  in  acquainting 
them  with  the  beauties  of  the  area:  and, 
third,  the  engineering  and  cost  factors 
in  favor  of  one  route  as  against  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  anv  number 
of  other  points  about  H.R.  2071  that  I 
could  mention  but  they  either  have  been 
or  will  be  so  well  covered  by  other  speak- 
ers that  I  will  not  use  up  your  time  with 
my  comments.  I  close,  therefore,  by 
asking  your  support  for  H.R.  207l!  It 
deserves  your  support,  for  Assateague 
will  be  a  very  worthy  addition  to  our 
national  park  system  and  will,  in  the 
years  to  come,  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple in  an  outstanding  way. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  "  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof » 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  BEMASK5 

Mr.  RI-VERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  with- 
in which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  ? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unaiUmous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  20)   to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  As- 
sateague Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
Stat«s  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
for  other  ptuposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  20 
Be  U  enacted  Sy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  end  developing  Assa- 
te.igue  Island  In  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  certain  adjacent  waters  and 
small  marsh  islands  for  public  outdoor 
recreation  and  use  und  enjoyment,  the  Assa- 
teague Island  National  Seashore  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "seashore")  shall  be 
established  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  sea- 
shore shall  comprise  the  area  within  Assa- 
teague Island  and  the  small  marsh  Islands 
adjacent  thereto,  together  with  the  adjacent 
water  areas  not  more  than  one-half  mile 
Iseyond  the  mean  high  waterllne  of  the  land 
portions  as  generaUy  depleted  on  a  map 
Identlfled  as  "Proposed  Assateague  Island 
National   Seashore,   Boundary  Map,  NS-AI- 


7100A.  November  lg64".  which  map  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
seashore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  at  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands,  waters  and 
other  property,  or  any  Interest  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  or  by  such  other 
method  as  he  may  find  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquu-e.  by  any  of  the  above  methods  not 
to  exceed  ten  acres  of  land  or  Interests 
therein  on  the  mainland  for  an  administra- 
tive site.  In  the  case  of  acquisition  by 
negotiated  purchase,  the  property  o»-nerB 
shall  be  paid  the  fair  market  value  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  property  or  Interests  therein 
owned  by  the  States  of  Marvland  or  VlrgUila 
shall  be  acquired  only  with  the  concurrence 
Of  such  owner.  Notwithstanding  anv  other 
provision  of  the  law.  any  Federal  p'ropertv 
located  within  the  bounda-les  of  the  sea- 
shore and  not  more  than  ten  acres  of  Federal 
property  on  the  mainland  may.  with  the 
concmrence  of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  considera- 
tion to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  tJie  seashore. 

(bl  When  acquiring  lands  bv  exchange  the 
Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non-Fed- 
eral property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
seashore  and  to  not  more  than  ten  acres 
of  non-Federal  property  on  the  mainland 
and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  propertv 
and  federally  cwned  property  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Secretary  which  he  classlBes 
as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal 
The  properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approx- 
imately equal  In  fair  market  value,  but  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash 
to  the  grantor  in  order  to  equalize  the  values 
of  the  properties  exchanged  , 

(c)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
all  of  the  right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the  Chin- 
eoteague-Asateague  Bridge  and    Beach   Au- 
thority, a  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  In  the  bridge  constructed  bv  such 
authority  across  the  Asateagtie  Channel,  to- 
gether with   ail   lands   or  Interests  therein, 
roads,  parking  lots,  buildings,  or  other  real 
or  personal  property  of  such  authority  and 
to  compensate  the  authorltv  in  such  amount 
as  win  permit  It  to  meet  Its  valid  outstand- 
ing obllgatlor,s  at  the  time  of  such  acquUI- 
tlon.     Payments  by  the   Secretary   shall    be 
on  such   terms  and  conditions  as   he  shall 
consider  to  be  In  the  public  Interest.     Any 
of  the  aforesaid  property  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  the  national  seashore,  upon  acqui- 
sition by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  subject  to  his 
administration  for  purposes  of  the  se^ishore 
(d)   Owners  of  Improved  property  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  themselves 
and  their  successors  or  as,"!gns  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  improved  property  for 
noncommercial    residential    purposes    for    & 
term  that  Is  not  more  than  twentj'-flve  years. 
In  such  cases,  the  Secretary  shall  psv  to  the 
on-ner  of  the  property  the  fair  market  value 
thereof  less   the   fair   market   value   of   the 
right  retained  by  such  owner.     The  term  Im- 
proved property   as  used   In   thl?   Act    shaU 
mean    (1)    any  single-family   residence    the 
construction  of  which  was  begun  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1963.  and  such  amount  of  land,  not 
In  excess  of  three  acres,  on  which  the  buud 
Ing  Is  situated  as  the  Secretary  considers  rea- 
sonably   necessary    to    the    noncommercial 
residential  use  of  the  building,  and  (2)  anv 
property  fronting  on  the  Chincoteague  Bay 
or  Slnepuxtent  Bay   Including  the  offshore 
bay  Islands  adjacent  thereto,  that  are  tised 
chiefly  for  hunting  and  continues  In  such 
tise  and  In  the  same   ownership:  Protided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  exclude   from  Im- 
proved   properties    any    marsh,    Ijeach.    or 
waters,  together  with  so  much  of  the  lond 
adjoining  such  marsh,  beach,  or  waters  ae 
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he  deems  necessary  for  public  use  or  public 
access  thereto. 

Sec.  a.  (a I  If  the  bridge  from  Sandy  Point 
to  Assntengiic  Island  15  operated  by  tlie  State 
of  M.iryland  aj>  a  toll-free  fiicility.  the  Sec- 
retary IS  authorized  and  directed  to  compen- 
sate S[.ld  State  in  the  amount  of  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  bridge,  In- 
cluding the  cost  oi  bridge  approaches,  ea- 
glneerlng.  and  all  other  rel.ited  costs,  but  the 
total  amount  of  such  compensation  shsU  be 
not  more  than  81.000.000;  and  he  la  author- 
ized to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Stale 
of  Maryland  relating  to  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  bridge 

lb)   The  St.<ite  of  M.iryland  shall  have  the 
right   to  acquire  or   louse   from    the  United 
States  Fuch  land  or  Interest  therein  on  the 
Island  north  of  the  area  now  used  as  a  State 
park  as  the  State  may   from   time  to  time 
determine  to  be  needed  for  State  park  pur- 
poses;  and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  or  lease  such  land  or  in- 
terest therein  to  the  Siitte  for  such  purposes 
upon  terms  and  conditions  which  he  deems 
will  assure  its  public  use  In  harmony  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.    In  the  event  any 
'     of  such  terms  and  conditions  are  not  com- 
piled with,  all  the  property,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary, 
revert  to  the  United  States  In  its  then  exist- 
ing condition.    Any  lease  hereunder  shall  be 
for  such  consideration  as  the  Secretary  deems 
equitable:    and   any  conveyance  of   title  to 
l.tnd  hereunder  may  be  made  only  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  State  of  such  amounts  of  money 
as   were  expended   by   the  United  States  to 
.icquiro  such  land,  or  interest  therein,  and 
upon  payment  of  such  amounts  as  will  reim- 
burse the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  any 
Improvements  placed  thereon  by  the  United 
States.  Including  the  cost  to  It  of  beach  pro- 
tection:   Provided.  That  reimbursement  for 
beach   protection    shall    not    exceed    30   per 
centum,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such 
protection  work- 
Sic.    4.  When    the    Secretary    determines 
that  land,  water  areas,  or  Interests  therein 
within   the  area   generally  depicted   on   the 
map  referred  to  In  sec!  Ion  1  arc  owned  or 
have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  In 
sufficient  quantities  to  provide  an  ndminls- 
irable  unit,  he  shall  declare  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assaleague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore by  publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the 
Federal  Register.    Such  notice  shall  contain 
a  refined  description  or  map  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  seashore  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  desirable,   and   the  exterior  boundaries 
.'ihall  rncompass  an  area  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable  Identical    to   the   area   described    in 
section  1  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  ashing  on  land  and  waters  under  his 
control  within  the  seashore  In  accord.ance 
with  the  appropriate  State  laws,  to  the  extent 
applicable,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
designnte  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting  or  Ashing  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, ash  or  wildlife  management,  or  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoyment:  provided.  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  limit  or  interfere 
with  the  ,iuthorlty  of  the  States  to  permit  or 
to  regulate  shellflshlng  In  any  waters  Includ- 
ed In  the  national  seashore.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  reiulntlons  of  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  put  into  effect 
only  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  agency  responsible  for  hunting  and 
ashing  activities.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  Chlncoteague 
National  Wildlife  Refuse. 
.  Sec.  6.  ra)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (bl  of  this  section,  the  Sccreiarv  shall 
administer  the  Assatcague  Island  National 
Seashore  for  general  purposes  of  public  out- 
door recreation.  Includtnc  conservadnn  cf 
natural  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment.   In  the  administration  of  the  sea- 
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shore  and  the  atlmmistratlve  site  the  Secre- 
tary may  utilize  such  statutory  authorities 
relating  to  areas  administered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Secretary  through  the  National 
Park  Service  and  such  staTOtory  authority 
otherwise  available  to  him  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  raanaj»ement  of  natural  resources 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(bj  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  l:ind  and  waters  In  the  Chln- 
coteague National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  seashore,  ,'ihall  be  administered 
for  refuge  purposes  under  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  national  wildlife  refukiea 
including  administration  for  public  recrea- 
tion uses  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1962  (78  Stat 
6531, 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  that  suitable  overnight 
and  other  public  accommodations  on  Assa- 
teague  tsland  will  be  provided  for  visitors  to 
the  seashore,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
select  i-nd  set  aside  not  to  exceed  six  hundred 
acres  having  ft  eultable  elevation  In  the  area 
south  of  the  Island  terminus  of  the  bridge 
constructed  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
to  provide  such  land  fill  within  the  area 
selected  as  he  deems  necessary  to  permit  and 
protect  permanent  construction  work  there- 
on. 

(b>  Within  the  area  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  the  Secretory  shall  permit  the 
construction  by  private  persons  of  suitable 
overnight  and  other  public  accommodations 
for  visitors  to  the  seashore,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the 
public  Intere.'st.  Such  terms  and  conditions 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
right  of  the  Secretary  to  approve  all  plans 
for  the  facility  and  to  Impose  restriction^  on 
the  use  thereof. 

(c)  The  site  of  any  facility  constructed 
under  authority  of  this  section  shall  remain 
the  property  of  the  United  Stat«s:  however 
each  such  privately  owned  overnight  or  olher 
nccommodatlcn  facility  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  by  the  State  and  the  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  In  which  such  facility  is 
located.  ^ 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  restrict  or  Umli  any  other  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  relating  to  the  ad- 
ratnlstrntlon  of  the  seashore. 

Sec.  B.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ond 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  cooperate  In 
the  study  and  formulation  of  plans  for  beach 
erosion  control  and  hurricane  protection  of 
the  seashore;  and  any  such  protective  works 
that  are  undert-iken  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  shall  be 
c.nrrled  out  In  accordance  with  a  plan  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Is  consistent  with  the  piu-poses  of  thU 
Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
construct  a  suitable  road  on  As.-iatengue 
Island  from  the  Chlncoteague-Asaateague 
Bridge  in  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  exist- 
ing public  beach  and  through  the  Chlnco- 
teague National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  connect 
Kith  the  Sandy  Polnt-Assateague  Bridge  In 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sums  of  not  more  than  S16  - 
230.000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  lii- 
terests  In  lands  and  not  more  than  .»7.765,000 
for  the  development  of  the  area  authorized 
under  this  Act. 


■ 

September  7,  1965       I     September  7,  1965 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivesb  ot 
Alaska;  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  20  and  Insert  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2071  as  Just  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed 

A  similar  House  bill  'H,R,  2071)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING  THE  SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION   PROJECTS    ACT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  <H.R.  4851)  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.H.4851 


-IMENDME.NT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BIVESS  Or  ALASKA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  20  and 
Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2071  as 
Just  passed. 


A    bin    to    amend    the   SmaU   Reclamation 
Projects  Act  Of  1956 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.',e  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  as.'iembled.  That  the  Small 
RcclamaUon  Projects  Act  of  1958  (70  Stat 
10441.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  422a  et  sen  )' 
is  hereby  further  amended  as  follows- 

(11  In  section  1.  by  striking  out  "In  the 
seventeen  western  reclamation  States"  and 
Unued"ltat"s'r   "'"'°'    "t^-u^bout   the 

(2)  In  section  2,  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and  the  first  two 
provisos  thereto  and  tosertlng  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "The  term  'project'  shall 
not  Include  any  such  undertaking,  unit  or 
program  the  cost  of  which  exceeds  910.000  - 
000  and  no  loan,  grant,  or  combl:iallon  there- 
of for  any  project  shall  be  In  excess  of  $5,000  - 
000  plus  or  minus.  In  any  cose,  such  amount 
as  reflects  whatever  change  In  costs  of  con- 
struction of  the  types  Involved  In  the  proj. 
ect  may  have  occurred  between  January  i 
1057,  and  January  1  of  the  year  m  which  the 
loan,  grant,  or  combination  thereof  Is  made 
as  shown  by  general  engineering  indices:" 
and  by  striking  out  "And  providing  further  " 
and   inserting   In    lieu   thereof   "Provided,"- 

(3 1  In  section  4.  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  "The  costs  of 
means  and  measures  to  prevent  loss  of  and 
damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  shall 
be  considered  as  project  coats  and  allocated 
r     '^^    m''®     appropriate     among     project 

(4)  In  section  4.  by  changing  the  colon 
C)  In  subsection  (b)  to  a  period  (  )  and 
striking  out  the  remainder  of  said  subsec- 
tion; 

(5)  In  section  5,  by  striking  out  the  present 
text  of  Item  (b»  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following; 

"(b)  the  maximum  amount  of  any  grant 
to  be  accorded  the  organization.  Said  grant 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  following 
( 1 )  the  costs  of  InvestlEatlons,  surveys  and 
engineering  and  other  services  necessary  tn 
the  preparation  of  proposals  and  plans  for 
the  project  allocable  to  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement or  public  recreation:  (2)  one-half 
the  costs  of  acquiring  lands  or  interests 
therein  for  a  reservoir  or  other  area  to  be 
operated  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
or  public  recreation  purposes;  (3)  one-half 
the  costs  of  basic  public  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  or  facilities  serving  flsh  and  wild- 
life enhancement  purposes  exclusively:  (4i 
one-half  the  cosU  of  construction  of  joint 
use  facilities  properly  allocable  to  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  or  public  recreation- 
and  (5)  that  portion  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  constructing  the  project  which.  If  it  were 
constructed  as  a  Federal  reclamation  protect 
would  be  properly  aUocable  to  functions 
other  than  recreation  and  flsh  and  wUdllfe 
enhancement,    which    are    nonreimbursable 


under  general  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
such  projects,"; 

1 6)  In  section  8.  by  striking  out  "Act  of 
August  14,  1946  (60  Stat.  1080)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Flsh  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  (48  Stat.  401).  as  amended  (16 
use.  661  et  seq.)": 

(7)  In  section  10,  by  striking  out  "eiOO,- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200  - 
000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded  ? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  second 
be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

[Mr.  ASPINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  will  provide  for  continuing  a 
very  successful  small  water  projects  pro- 
gram which  was  initiated  9  years  ago. 
and  extending  this  program,  which  has 
been  applicable  only  to  the  western  rec- 
L'unation  States  and  to  Hawaii,  to  the 
entire  United  States. 

This  program  came  into  being  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1956,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act.  Its 
purpose  is  to  encourage  State  and  local 
participation  in  the  development  and  re- 
liabllitation  of  small  water  projects  pri- 
marily for  irrigation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assists  such  undertakings  by 
providing  loans  and  grants  to  the  States 
or  to  local  public  agencies.  The  local 
aacncies  retain  full  responsibility  for  the 
planning,  construction,  and  operation  of 
these  .small  projects.  They  receive  sub- 
stantially the  same  benefits  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
that  they  would  receive  If  the  projects 
were  constructed  as  Federal  reclamation 
projects.  This  program  successfully 
complements  the  regular  reclamation 
program  which  is  primarily  gtjared  to 
larger,  more  complex,  and  more  costly 
'vatf  r  resources  developments,  since  the 
program  was  initiated  in  1956  29  proj- 
ects have  either  been  completed  or  are 
presently  under  construction.  Many  ad- 
ditional projects  are  in  the  planning 
stage. 

The  success  of  this  small  water  proj- 
ects program  in  stimulating  and  encour- 
aging local  action  in  water  resources  de- 
velopment warrants  not  only  an  exten- 
•■^lon  of  its  life  but  also  its  extension  to 
tlie  entire  Nation  to  help  meet  the  ever- 
growing water  needs  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  extending 
the  coverage  of  the  program  to  the  whole 
.Nation,  H.R.  4851  provides  authoritv  for 
appropriating  an  additional  SlOO  million 
lor  small  project  loans  and  grants.  It 
also  amends  the  basic  act  to  recognize 
changes  in  co.sts  of  construction' and 
oruig  it  more  closely  into  line  with  re- 
cently adopted  policies  relative  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife. 

Many  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
he  basic  act  embodied  in  H.R.  4851  as 
Introduced,  were  rejected  by  the  c(>m- 
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mlttee.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  success 
of  this  program  in  its  present  form  in- 
dicates little  need  for  change  except  to 
pixivide  additional  funds  and  to  update 
the  act  with  respect  to  new  policies.  The 
evergrowing  water  problems  and  needs 
throughout  our  Nation — the  East  as  well 
as  the  West — prompted  the  extension  of 
the  program  to  the  entire  United  States. 
We  recognized  the  need  for  an  increase 
in  tile  S5  million  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  any  loan,  grant,  or  combination  there- 
of to  reflect  changes  in  costs  of  con- 
struction, but  not  an  increase  to  57 ',2 
million  as  provided  In  H.R.  4851,  as  in- 
troduced. The  language  adopted  by  the 
committee  provides  an  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  S5  million  to  reflect 
changes  in  cost  of  construction  of  the 
types  involved  in  the  project  which  mav 
have  occurred  after  passage  of  the  basic 
act  of  1956.  This  language  provides  a 
ceiling  of  about  $6  million  at  the  present 
time.  It  can  go  either  up  or  down  in  the 
future. 

Although  the  committee  recognized 
that  the  interest  rate  formula  in  the 
basic  act  is  different  from  the  formula 
generally  used  for  Federal  water  projects 
at  the  present  time,  we  did  not  feel  that 
there  was  justification  for  changing  the 
rate.  It  seemed  to  the  committee  t-hat 
there  is  little  relationship  between  the 
interest  date  to  be  made  applicable  to 
loans  for  locally  constructed  private 
projects  and  the  rate  to  be  used  In  estab- 
Usliing  the  repayment  requirements  for 
federally  constructed  and  federally 
owned  projects. 

Tlie  committee  also  rejected  the  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  4851,  as  introduced,  which 
would  have  provided  for  an  advance  to 
an  organization  of  one-half  the  cost  of 
project  investigations,  and  which  would 
have  exempted  from  the  congressional 
review  procedure  loan  applications  in- 
volving Federal  participation  of  less  than 
$250,000.  These  proposed  changes  in  the 
basic  act  seemed  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  small  water  projects 
program  has  served  most  satisfactorily 
during  the  past  9  years  a  vci-j'  real  need 
in  water  resources  development  in  the 
17  reclamation  States  and  Hawaii.  We 
believe  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful program  in  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging local  action  water  resources 
development.  With  water  resources  de- 
velopment and  use  becoming  a  more  im- 
portant factor  in  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tire Nation,  we  also  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram wUl  benefit  the  eastern  part  of  our 
Nation  as  well  as  the  West. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  H.R.  4851.  as 
amended  by  the  committpe. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  the  looks  of  the 
States  benefited  by  this  bUI,  this  might 
well  be  called  the  Western  States  irriga- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  would 
let  me  answer  him— it  might  well  be 
called  a  bill  that  has  .so  far  benefited 
only  three  or  four  States.  It  has  not 
benefited  the  Western  States  generally 
as  my  colleague  has  suggested.     It  is 


because  of  this  reason,  that  we  think 
perhaps  the  benefits  of  this  program 
should  be  available  to  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unless  I  am  unable  to 
read  the  English  language.  I  would  say 
California  was  very  well  taken  caie  of  ai 
well  as  some  of  the  other  western 
States — but  particularly  California. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  my  colleague 
is  right.  I  think  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  California  was  able  from  the  start 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  Not  only  that,  but  California 
uses  a  great  deal  of  its  funds  for  its  dis- 
tribution systems  wliich  served  their  rec- 
lamation programs.  We  do  not  believe 
thut  California  has  unju.siifiablv  taken 
advantage  of  the  law;  I  think  she  was 
just  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  applv 
for  its  benefits. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  can  be  used  by  other 
States:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is.  if  they  qualify.  My 
State,  for  instance,  has  only  one  proj- 
ect that  is  qualified,  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  legislation.  It  is  just  the 
fault  of  the  State  of  Colorado  not  being 
in  a  position  to  qualify  for  nev,-  projects 
possible  under  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  a  State  have  to  be 
a  so-called  reclamation  StatP  to  qualify' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  At  the  present  time 
they  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  bill  changes 
that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  biU  changes  it 
so  that  every  State  may  have  the  ad- 
vantaee  of  the  Small  Projects  Act 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  if  it  happens  to  turn 
dry  in  Iowa,  we  can  get  some  financing 
for  irrigation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
con-ect.  I  would  think  there  might  be 
a  few  places  in  Iowa  that  could  pro-'^per 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
4851,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended. 

It  is  encouraging  to  come  before  my 
colleagues  and  support  this  bill.  It  is 
encouraging  because  the  program  begun 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  on  August  6.  1956  has 
been  a  satisfactoiy  and  successful  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  imrtnerslup  which  pro- 
vides for  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  agen- 
cies in  the  construction,  development 
and  rehabihtation  of  small  water  proj- 
ects. 

H.R._4851.  is  both  an  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  present  program.  It 
does  so  by  amending  the  act  of  1956.  as 
amended. 

The  first  amendment  of  H  R  4851  ex- 
tending the  Small  ReclamaUon  Projects 
Act  to  the  50  States  needs  a  little  discus- 
sion in  view  of  the  increasing  water 
problems  of  our  Nation — a  problem  which 
now  afflicts  equally  both  the  arid  We.<;t 
and  the  drought-stricken  Northeastern 
United  States. 

With  an  expansion  of  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  to  the  50  States. 
It   became  apparent  to  the  committee 
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that  additional  funds  sbould  be  author- 
ized to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Thus,  amendment  No.  7  of  H.R. 
4851  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  SlOO  million  to  carrj-  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act  as  amended. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  act  of 
1956  contained  in  H.R.  4851  limits  the 
loan  or  grant  to  $5  million  plus  or  minus 
the  average  increase  or  decrease  in  con- 
struction costs  occiu-ring  between  Jan- 
uaiy  1,  1957.  and  January  1  of  the  year 
in  which  the  loan  or  grant  is  made. 
This  amendment  to  the  basic  act  is 
intended  to  expand  the  small  projects 
Pi'ogram  by  increasing  the  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  the  loan  or  grant  in  line  with 
ihe  increase  or  decrease  of  construccion 
costs  since  1957.  This  permits  projects 
of  the  same  scope  as  in  1956  to  come 
under  the  act  notwitlistanding  inflation- 
ary pressures  during  the  last  10  years. 
But  no  projects  of  larger  scope  are  pro- 
vided. 

Amendment  No.  3  of  HM.  4851  is  In 
keeplug  with  the  Federal  policy  resard- 
ing  fish  and  wildlife  resources  as  proj- 
ect costs  and  allocated  among  the  proj- 
ect functions. 

Amendment  No.  4  of  H.R.  4851  is  to 
delete  a  portion  of  section  4ib)  of  the 
basic  act  no  longer  applicable  by  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendments 
to  H.R.  4831. 

Tlie  fifth  amendment  provides  for  the 
amendment  of  section  o'b)  of  the  basic 
act  and  requires  the  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  to  set  out  the  max- 
imum amount  of  the  loan  or  grant  and 
further,  tliat  the  loan  or  grant  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  recently  adopted  cost 
sharing  policies.  This  amendment  re- 
jects the  language  of  .section  8  of  H.R. 
4851  as  introduced  wluch  permitted  the 
advance  of  funds  up  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  project  investigation  and  prepa- 
ration of  loan  applications. 

Amendment  No.  6  of  H.R.  4851  Incor- 
porates the  procedural  requirements  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Fi.sh  and  WUdlif  e 
Coordination  Act  to  the  extent  that  it 
l.s  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956  as  originally  en- 
acted was  to  encourage  State  and  local 
participation  in  the  development  of 
small  reclamation  projects.  The  amount 
of  interest  shown  in  this  program  since 
its  enactment  9  years  ago  merits  Its 
extension  and  expansion. 

HR  4851  amending  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956  continues 
and  .strengthens  this  program.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  suppon  this  legislation  and 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Johnson  1 . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise,  as  the  author  of  H.R. 
4851.  in  support  of  this  legislation  before 
us  today. 

The  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956  was  enacted  originally  to  en- 
courage State  and  Ijcal  participation  In 
the  development  and  Improvement  of 
reclamation  projects  In  many  areas  of 
the  West  where  there  has  been  a  great 
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need  for  the  development  of  the  water 
resources. 

In  the  nearly  a  decade  since  this  first 
program  was  Initiated,  local  districts  In 
Arizona.  California,  Colorado.  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Nevada,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Utah 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  program 
and  I  understand  that  a  district  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska  also  will  soon  present 
a  project  for  consideration.  You  can  see 
that  the  application  has  been  broad  in 
geographic  scope. 

Economically  this  has  been  a  fine  pro- 
gram.   One  of  Its  most  noteworthy  fea- 
tures Is  the  fact  that  basically  this  is 
a  loan  program  under  which  loans  are 
advanced  to  local  districts  and  then  re- 
paid to  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  proceeds  received  from  the  benefits 
of  the  project.    Ninety-eight  percent  of 
the  money  used  over  the  years  has  been 
in  the  form  of  loans.     There  has  been 
not  one  single  default  or  delinquent  ac- 
count in  this  program.    In  view  of  this 
fine  record  of  achievement,  we  should 
look  briefly  at  what  we  are  talking  about 
In  dollars  and  cents.     Eleven  projects 
have  been  completed  during   the  past 
9  years,  representing  an  investment  of 
neariy  S20  million.    There  are  now  an- 
other   18    projects    under    construction 
amounting  to  nearly  $46  million.    Con- 
gress has  approved  four  others  aggregat- 
ing S14  million  and  two  are  pending  be- 
fore this  Congress  totaling  5600,000.    In 
varying  stages  of  consideration  at  local 
or  departmental  level  are  22  more  proj- 
ects amounting  to  more  than  $50  million. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  is  a  program 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  permit  local  agen- 
cies to  imdertake,  with  Federal  loans 
the  smaller  reclamation  projects  which 
the    regular    reclamation    organization 
and  statutes  are  not  geared  to  handle 
expeditiously. 

The  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  this 
program  by  local  interp.sts,  as  is  demon- 
strated clearly  by  the  ever-increasing 
activity  in  the  program,  points  up  the 
tremendous  need  for  continuation  of  the 
program.  In  extending  the  life  of  this 
program.  I  feel  that  the  need  also  is 
cleariy  present  to  expand  it  somewhat. 
The  proposals  which  we  have  now  before 
us  would  accomplish  this  and  make  an 
excellent  program  even  more  vital  and 
able  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  people 
even  better. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  leg- 
islation we  have  before  us  and  urge  its 
favorable  consideration  here  today 
Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJi,  4851.  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  itwo- 
thtrds  havin?  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  6021 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 


ects Act  of  1956.  a  similar  bill  to  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU  as  foUows; 


S.  602 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congrei,  assembled.  That  tlic 
Small  ReclamaUon  Projects  Act  of  1956  (70 
Stat,  1044.  ne  amended  by  71  Stat.  48  and  49 1 
is  furtlicr  amended  as  fcUows; 

inj   Amend  subsection  (d)  of  eection  2  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(di  Tlie  term  'projecf  stiali  menn  (ii 
any  complete  Irrigation  undertaking.  Includ- 
ing incidental  features  tliercof.  or  distinct 
unit  of  such  an  undertaking  or  a  rehabill- 
tallon  and  betterment  program  for  an  ex- 
isting Irrigation  project,  authorized  to  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  and  (11)  any  slmUar  imder- 
taklng  proposed  to  be  constructed  by  an 
organization.  The  term  'projecf  shall  not 
include  any  such  undertaking,  imlt.  or  pro- 
gram the  cost  of  which  exceeds  $10,000.000- 
Provided,  That  no  loan  or  grant  or  comblnal 
tlon  thereof  In  excess  of  S7.500.000  wUl  be 
made:  Provided  /urther.  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  deflnltion  shall  preclude  the 
making  of  a  grant  not  In  excess  of  57,500.000 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
i  and  S  of  this  Act.  to  organlEatlons  whose 
proposed  projects  qualify  for  the  same  but 
which  are  not  appllcanU  for  a  loan  imder 
this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  preclude  the  mak- 
ing of  more  than  one  loan  or  grant,  or  com- 
bined loan  and  grant,  to  an  organization  so 
long  as  no  two  such  loans  or  grants,  or  com- 
binations thereof,  ore  for  the  same  prolect 
as  herein  defined." 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Any  proposal  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  project  which  has  not  thereto- 
fore been  authorized  for  construction  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  set  forth 
among  other  things,  a  plan  and  estimated 
cost  In  detail  adequate  to  provide  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  project,  to  demon- 
strate that  It  Is  anancially  feasible,  and  to 
define  the  moxlmiun  amount  of  the  loan 
Shalt  have  been  submitted  for  review  by  the 
States  of  the  drainage  basin  in  which  the 
project  Is  located  In  like  manner  as  provided 
In  subsection  (c).  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
December  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  887).  except  that 
the  review  may  be  limited  to  the  State  or 
States  In  which  the  project  Is  located  If  the 
proposal  Is  one  solely  for  rehabilitation 
:ind  betterment  of  an  existing  project:  and 
shall  Include  a  proposed  allocation  of  capital 
costs  to  functions  such  that  costs  for  facili- 
ties used  for  a  single  purpose  shall  be  al- 
located to  that  purpose  and  cost*  for  facilities 
used  for  more  than  one  purpose  sh.iU  be 
so  allocated  among  the  purposes  served  that 
each  purpose  will  share  equiuiblv  in  the  costs 
Of  such  Joint  facilities:  Prorideij,  That  costs 
of  means  and  measures  to  prevent  loss  of 
and  damage  to  Ssh  and  wildlife  resources 
shall  be  considered  as  project  costs  and  allo- 
cated as  may  be  appropriate  among  project 
functions."  o  (-  "j<.  ■- 

(c)  Amend  subsection  (bl  of  section  4  by 
striking  out  the  word  "construction"  from 
the  phrase  which  now  reads  "and  willing 
to  flnnnce  otherwise  than  by  loan  and  grant 
under  this  Act  such  portion  of  the  coat  of 
construction"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  project."  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
of  the  parentheticnl  phrase  "except  as  prn- 
vlded  In  subsection  51  b)  (2)    hereof". 

(d)  Amend  subsection  (d).  section  4  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence'the 
following:  "Provided,  That  an  appropriation 
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may  be  made  before  the  end  of  the  said 
sixty  days  if  both  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees shall  have  earlier  approved  the  proj- 
ect by  committee  resolution". 

(e)  Amend  subsection  (a)  of  section  5 
to  read  a£  follows: 

"(a)  the  maximum  amount  of  any  loan 
to  be  made  to  the  organization  and  the  time 
and  method  of  making  the  same  available 
to  the  organization.  Said  loon  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  (1)  87,5(»,000  or  (2)  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  project  minus 
the  contribution  of  the  local  organization 
as  provided  In  section  4(b)  and  the  amount 
of  the  grant  approved." 

(f)  Amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  to 
read  as  follows:  "the  maximum  amount  of 
any  grant  to  be  accorded  the  organization. 
Said  grant  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
following:  (1)  the  costs  of  mvesugations, 
surveys,  and  engineering  and  other  services 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  proposals 
and  plans  for  the  project  allocable  to  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  or  public  recreation; 
(2)  up  to  one-half  the  costs  of  acquiring 
lands  or  Interest  therein  for  a  reservoir  or 
other  area  to  be  operated  for  flsh  and  wild- 
life enhancement  or  public  recreation  pur- 
poses; (3)  up  to  one-half  the  cost*  of  basic 
public  outdoor  recreation  facilities  or  facil- 
ities serving  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement 
purposes  exclusively:  (4)  up  to  one-half  the 
costs  of  construction  of  joint  use  facilities 
properly  allocable  to  flsh  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement or  public  recreation;  and  (5)  that 
portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  constructing 
the  project  which  If  it  were  constructed  as 
a  Federal  reclamation  project,  would  be  prop- 
erly allocable  to  functions  other  than  rec- 
reation and  nsh  and  wildlife  enhancement 
which  are  nomelmbursable  under  general 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  such  projecu." 

(g)  Amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  to 
read  OS  follows : 

■ic)  A  plan  of  repayment  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  ( 1 )  the  sums  lent  to  it  In  not  more 
th.in  Of  ty  years  from  the  date  when  the  prin- 
cipal beneflts  of  the  project  Orst  Ijecome 
available;  (2)  Intere-st.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  ye.ir  in  which  the  contract 
l3  executed,  on  the  basis  of  the  co.mputed 
average  Interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treas- 
urj-  upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public 
obligations,  which  are  neither  due  nor  call- 
able for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from 
date  of  Issue,  and  by  adjusting  such  average 
rale  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  ot  I  per  cen- 
tum at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  vear  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  contract  is  ex- 
ecuted, on  that  portion  of  tJie  loan  which  Is 
attributable  to  furnishing  water  seri-lce  or 
facilities  to  land  held  in  prlva.te  ownership  In 
i-;ich  year  by  any  one  owner  in  excess  ot  one 
hundred  and  sixty  irrigable  acres;  and  (3)  m 
case  of  any  project  Involrtng  on  allocation  to 
domeetlc.  Industrial,  or  municipal  water  sup- 
ply, or  commercial  power.  Interest  on  the  un- 
amortized balance  of  an  appropriate  portion 
of  the  loan  at  a  rate  as  determined  In  (2) 
afcKjve; ". 

ih)  Add,  as  a  new  section,  section  8.  to 
TKid  as  follows : 

"Sec.  8.  If  he  determines  tiiat  it  Is  Justi- 
fied, the  Secretary  may  advajioe  to  an  organi- 
zation, eligible  for  a  loan  under  this  Act, 
funds  up  to  half  the  amount  required  to  un- 
dertake project  investigations,  to  prepare  the 
loan  applications,  and  to  do  other  work 
necessary  to  obtaining  of  a  construction  loan, 
the  funds  so  advanced  to  beoome  a  part  of 
the  loan  and  grant  or  combination  thereof; 
to  be  repaid  as  provided  In  section  5  of  this 
Act,  If  not  otherwise  repaid.  If  no  loan  un- 
der this  Act  Is  m.ade  to  the  organization  and 
no  con-uructlon  (whether  or  not  financed 
under  this  Act)  Is  performed  as  a  restut  of 
such  Inveetlgatlons  or  studies,  such  funds  ad- 
vanced may  be  nonreimbursable.  Funds  for 
this  purpose  shall  not  be  advanced  until  the 
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local  organization  has  presented  its  program 
for  these  activities  for  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary. If  a  loan  (or  advance  of  lundsl  has 
been  made  by  another  Federal  agency  for 
planning  with  respect  to  a  project  thereto- 
fore or  subsequently  approved  for  a  construc- 
tion loan  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  from  construction  funds  the  full 
amount  necessary  to  repay  that  loan  or  ad- 
rance  of  funds  and  such  amount  shall  be  In- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  construction  loan 
under  this  Act." 

(1)  Renumber  existing  sections  "8",  "9", 
"10",  "11",  and  "12"  aa  sections.  "9".  "10"i 
"11".  "12".  and  "13".  respectively. 

(J)  Amend  section  9  (formerly  section  8) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
other  provUlons  of  this  Act.  the  planning 
and  construction  of  projects  imdertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  all 
procedural  requirements  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Ckjordlnation  Act." 
(k)  Amend  section  11.  formerly  section  10 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
but  not  to  exceed  S200.000.000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  this  limit  to  be 
extended  by  the  amounts  of  repavment  of 
principal  received  from  loans  and  the  amount 
of  nonreimbursable  expenditures  under  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  ad- 
vise the  Congress  promptlv  on  the  receipt  of 
each  proposal  referred  to  In  section  3,  and 
no  contract,  except  as  may  be  necessary 
under  section  8,  shall  become  effective  imtll 
appropriated  funds  are  available  to  Initiate 
the  specific  proposal  covered  by  each  con- 
tract. All  such  appropriations  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  shall.  Insofar 
as  they  are  used  to  finance  loans  made  under 
this  Act.  be  reimbursable  In  the  manner  here- 
inabove provided." 


AMrNDMENT  OFTEHFO  BT  MR.  ROGCSS  OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Texas:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bill.  S.  602.  and  Lnsert  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin,  HJ8.  4851,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  4851  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROTECTION  OF  FORMER 
PRESIDENTS 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl  tS.  2420). 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S. 2420 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sec- 
ond clause  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
section  3056,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"protect  the  person  of  a  former  President  and 
bU  wife  during  his  lifetime  and  the  person 
of  a  widow  and  minor  children  of  a  former 
President  for  a  period  of  four  years  after 
he  leaves  or  dies  In  office,  unless  such  pro- 
tection Is  declined; ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU 
before  the  House  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciarj'  Committee,  It 
has  bipartisan  support. 

Presently,  the  President  and  his  im- 
mediate family  are  protected  durini?  the 
President's  tenure.  A  former  President, 
plus  hts  wife,  were  given  protection  for 
only  a  reasonable  period,  unless  he  de- 
nied that  protection.  That  protection 
was  given  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 

I  was  of  the  opinion — and  I  believe 
most  people  were  of  the  opmion— that 
protection  by  the  Secret  Service  con- 
tinues throughout  the  lifetime  of  a 
former  President.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
It  continues  only  for  a  reasonable  period. 
Legislative  history  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  reasonable  time  might  well  be  6 
months. 

It  now  appears,  unfortunately  that 
threats  have  been  made  on  the  life  of 
our  dear  former  President,  President 
Eisenhower.  President  Eisenhower  has 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  some  of  those 
threats.  Not  so  long  ago  Members  might 
have  read  in  the  public  press  that  his 
automobile  was  invaded  and  ransacked 
by  vandals. 

Two  years  ago  we  passed  a  special 
statute  providing  for  the  protection  of 
the  widow  of  the  late  lamented  Presi- 
dent Keimedy  and  her  Infant  ciiildren. 
That  law  expires  this  coming  December 
12.  The  bill  which  is  before  the  House 
would  offer  protection  to  former  Presi- 
dents and  their  wives  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  President  unless  he  declines  that 
protection.  Then  protection  would  be 
given  to  the  widow-  and  the  minor  chil- 
dren of  a  former  President  for  a  period 
of  4  years  after  he  dies  or  resigns  from 
office. 

That  provision  would  take  care  of  the 
usual  situation  with  reference  to  Mis 
Jacqueline  Kermedy. 

Former  Presidents  and  the  wives  of 
former  Presidents  are  individuals  who 
are  sought  after.    They  are  in  the  lime- 
light.    They  are  singled  out  and  often 
they  are  annoyed   by  the  idle  curious. 
Sometimes  they  are  the  targets  of  the 
mentally  deranged.    They  are  subject  to 
threats  by  those  who  imagine  grievances. 
It  strike.s  me.  as  it  struck  the  members 
of  the  committee,  that  it  would  be  small 
gratitude  to  show  former  Presidents  and 
their  dear  ones  to  throw  this  cloak  of 
protection  around  them  for  an  appro- 
priate period.    We  feel  that  in  a  case  of 
the  President  himself  and  his  wife,  that 
period  should  be  for  his  entire  lifetime. 
The   case  of   Mrs.   Kennedy   involves 
some  peculiar  circumstances.    This  very 
gracious  and  lovely  lady,  who  has  stif- 
fered  immeasurably,  should  be  entitled 
to  this  cloak  of  protection  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt.     She  is  the  wife 
of   a   legendary   character,   as   it   were. 
Wherever    she    appears,    great    crowds 
surge  around  her.    She  is  frightened,  not 
for  herself,  because  she  is  a  woman  of 
great  fortitude  and  courage;  but.  I  am 
Informed,  she  is  frightened  lor  the  sake 
of  her  children.    I  am  sure  the  world  will 
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never  forget  her  stamina  and  her  self- 
abnegation  during  the  funeral  of  her  late 
lamented  husband.  She  has  endured 
suffering  tliat  very  few  women  can  and 
should  endure.  The  entire  Nation  ha.s 
risen  to  applaud  her. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  extend  this 
protection  which,  as  I  said,  will  expire 
in  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Kennedy  would  come  in  this  pic- 
ture because  of  the  general  legislation  we 
adopt;  namely,  that  widows  and  their 
dear  ones  should  be  protected  for  a  period 
of  4  years  after  the  death  or  resignation 
of  a  President.  That  would  extend  the 
protection  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
for  an  additional  2  years.  That  is 
deemed  to  be  sufficient. 

Members  will  find  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
tection shown  on  page  2  of  the  report. 
The  US.  Secret  Service  estimates  the 
cost  of  protecting  each  foimer  President 
at  approximately  $160,000  annually,  and 
the  cost  of  protecting  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
her  minor  children  at  approximately 
8210,000  annually. 

I  hope  tliat  this  measure  will  be  passed 
with  a  thumping  majority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CEXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  all  cases  the  cost 
figures  set  forth  on  page  2  would  depend 
upon  the  travel  by  the  Individuals  af- 
fected, would  they  not? 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is.  true. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  could  be  considerably 
more' 

Mr.  CELLER.    It  might  be  more  and 
It  might  be  less.    It  might  go  both  ways. 
Mr.     GROSS.       This     would     create 
permanent  laW.    It  would  no  longer  be 
temporary? 
Mr.  CELLER.   That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    It  is  subject  only  to  the 
dechnation  of  the  individuals  involved' 
Mr  CELLER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.    Mr.  speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  able  chairman 
(Mr.  CELLER  1  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion.   I  should  like  to  repeat  what  he  said 
concerning  the  way  the  bUl  came  from 
the  committee 

The  bill  received  a  unanimous  favor- 
able report  in  the  subcommittee  which 
heard  it.  It  received  a  unanimous  favor- 
able report  in  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  has  brought  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  chairman  has  accurately  de- 
scribed the  need  for  such  legislation  and 
he  has  told  us  accurately  of  the  terms 
and  provisions  thereof. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  Congress 
passes  this  legislation  by  unanimous  vote. 
it  will  be  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to 
all  the  people  involved.  Particularly,  the 
lovely  and  graciou.'i  Mrs.  Kennedy  will 
have  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  security 
for  those  two  lovely  children  who  have 
been  threatened  on  at  least  one  occasion. 
The  generous  people  of  our  country  will 
be  happy  that  we  took  this  timely  legis- 
lative step. 

I  hope  the  measure  will  be  unanimous- 
ly passed  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2420. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  <  two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  simliar  House  bill  iHR  10386'  was 
laid  to  the  table. 


PRESERVING  EVIDENCE  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  iH.R.  9545  >  providing  for 
the  acquisition  and  preservation  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  items  of  evi- 
dence pertaining  to  the  assassination 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  with  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  \3 
hereby  declared  that  the  national  Interest 
requires  that  the  United  States  acquire  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest,  in  and  to,  certain 
Items  of  evidence,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Attorney  Gener-ia  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
thin  Act.  which  were  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  (hereinafter  referred  to 
lis  •items'i .  and  requires  that  those  items  be 
preserved  by  the  United  States. 

S«c.  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorteed  to  determine,  from  time  to  time, 
which  items  should.  In  conformity  with  the 
dcclaraUon  contained  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  be  acquired  and  preserved  by  the 
United  States.  Each  such  determination 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Re-lster. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  an  Item  should  be  acquired 
and  preserved  by  the  Uuited  State-s  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  In  and  to,  that  Item  shall 
be  vested  In  the  United  States  upon  the 
publication  of  that  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  authority  conferred  upon  the  At- 
torney General  by  subsection  (a»  of  this 
section  to  make  determinations  shall  expire 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  the  ve.>;ttng  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  valid  only  with 
respect  to  Item^  described  In  determinations 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  wUhln  that 
one-year  period 

Sec.  3.  Tlic  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
or  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  wherein  the  clilmant  resides 
shall  have  JurtBdlctlon.  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy,  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  any  claim 
for  just  compensation  for  any  Item  or  Inter- 
est therein  acquired  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act;  and  where 
such  claim  Is  filed  In  the  district  court  the 
claimant  may  request  a  trial  by  jury:  Pro- 
videtl.  That  the  claim  Is  filed  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  determination  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  respect  to  such  Item. 

Sec.  4.  AU  Items  acquired  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  for  preserva- 
tion under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe. 


Sec.  6.  All  Items  acquired  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  personal  property  and  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of 
laws  relating  to  the  custody,  admlnlstratlo,i, 
and  protection  of  personal  property  and  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States,  Including,  but  n'jt 
limited  to,  sections  2071  and  2112  of  title  la 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Stc.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  TMr.  Rogers] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  TMr.  Ma- 
THiAsl  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

PxmposE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  purpose  of  this  bill  v;  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  and  preservation 
by  the  United  States  of  certain  items  of 
evidence  pertaining  to  the  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
Warren  Commission  acquired  a  large 
number  of  physical  items  pertaining  to 
the  assassination  and  related  events. 
The  most  important  of  thes'j  belonged 
to  Lcp  Harvey  Oswald  and  his  wife.  The 
Commission  recommended  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  items  of  e\1- 
dcnce.  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
actual  assassination  of  the  President 
and  the  murder  of  Patrolman  Tippit. 
should  remain  In  the  possession  of  the 
Government.  In  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
jective the  Attorney  General  requested 
tlic  introduction  of  lliis  measure. 

These  items  Include  the  assassination 
wcipon,  the  revolver  involved  in  the 
murder  of  OfHcer  Tippit,  among  other 
exhibits.  The  working  papers,  Investi- 
t'ation  reports,  and  transcripts  of  the 
Commission  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
National  Archives.  The  items  of  phys- 
ical evidence  are  presently  beln^  re- 
tained in  the  custody  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  committee  is  persuaded  that  the 
notional  interest  requires  that  these 
critical  exhibits  be  pennanently  retained 
by  the  United  States.  It  concurs  in  the 
view  of  the  Attorney  General  that  in 
years  ahead  allegations  and  theorits 
concerning  President  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation may  abound.  To  eliminate  ques- 
tions and  doubts  the  physical  evidence 
should  be  securely  preserved.  A  failure 
to  do  so  could  lead  to  loss,  destruction  or 
alteration  of  such  exhibits  and  in  time 
may  serve  to  encourage  irresponsible 
rumors  undermining  the  public  con- 
fidence in  the  work  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission. 

The  authority  conferred  by  this  legis- 
lation is  vital  and  needed  promptly.  One 
private  party  has  already  filed  suit 
against  the  Attorney  General  for  pos- 
session of  the  assassination  weapon  and 


the  .38  caliber  revolver,  claiming  to  have 
purchased  all  right  and  title  from  Mrs 
Mai-ina  Oswald.  The  Government  has 
not  yet  responded  to  the  complaint 

The  bin.  H.R.  9545,  Would  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  designate,  by 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register, 
'.vhich  items  considered  by  the  WaiTeri 
Commission  are  required  by  the  national 
interest  to  be  acquired  and  preserved  by 
the  United  States.  All  right  and  title  to 
these  items  would  vest  in  the  United 
States  upon  the  Attorney  Gene^-al's  filing 
of  the  determmation  with  the  office  of 
the  Federal  Register.  This  acquisition 
authority  would  expire  1  year  after  date 
of  enactment.  Under  the  bill,  claims  for 
just  compensation  must  be  filed  within 
1  year  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  At- 
torney General's  designation.  As  orig- 
inally drafted,  the  bill  granted  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Claims  over 
claims  for  just  compensation.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  amended  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  the  district  wherein 
the  claimant  resides  and  also  to  permit 
the  claimant  in  the  district  court  to  re- 
quest a  trial  by  Jury, 

As  amended,  the  bill  constitutes  a 
measure  essential  in  the  national  interest 
,ind  the  committee  strongly  urges  its 
enactment 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  the  Govern- 
ment pay  for  any  of  these  items  that 
were  submitttd  in  evidence' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colors  do.  The  Con- 
.■ititution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  property  may  not  be  taken  without 
just  compensation.  Under  this  bill  these 
Items  which  are  private  property  may  be 
acquired  by  the  United  States.  The'bill 
ako  authorizes  that  just  compensation 
be  paid  to  the  individual  who  may  own 
the  item,  by  a  suit  brought  in  the  Federal 
district  court  in  the  district  in  which  he 
resides  or  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  reported  that  the 
weapon  used  in  the  assassination  was 
purchased  for  510,000  by  a  collector.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  bin  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  out  $10,000  for  permanent 
possession? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  I 
may  state  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
John  J.  King,  who  resides  in  Denver 
Colo.,  claims  that  he  has  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mrs.  Oswald  in  connection 
with  the  assassination  weapon  and  the 
Pistol  Now.  whatever  arrangement  he 
may  have  made  with  Mrs.  Oswald  is  not 
the  question  of  what  is  Just  compensa- 
tion. The  bin  leaves  that  issue  for  tJie 
courts.  If  we  try  to  restrict,  limit  or 
specify  the  amount  of  Just  compensation 
there  Is  some  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  legislation  itself  would  be  con- 
stitutional. Therefore,  we  say  "just 
compensation." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  involve  the 
weapon  used  by  Ruby  In  the  slaying  of 
Oswald? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  this 
bill  provides  is  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  within  a  1-year  period  publish 
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in  the  Federal  Register  the  list  of  items 
that  he  believes  should  be  preserved 
which  were  considered  by  the  Warreii 
Commission.  Many  of  these  items  con- 
sidered by  the  Warren  Commission  are 
presently  In  the  custody  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  desire  that  they  be  retained  here 
and  If  any  indiridual  claims  that  his 
property  rights  have  been  taken  away 
from  him  the  bill  gives  him  a  cause  to 
action,  so  that  he  may  go  into  court  and 
assert  his  rights.  The  Government 
would  retain  the  property  and  the  claim- 
ant would  get  just  compensation 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that  a 
»_eapon  used  in  a  murder  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  confiscated  by  the  police 
and  used  as  evidence  In  court  Is  returned 
to  some  member  of  his  family? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  sav 
to  the  gentleman  that  usually  the  ques- 
tion of  what  happens  to  a  Vv-eapon  that 
may  have  been  used  in  the  commission  of 
a  crime  is  something  for  State  law. 
There  is  a  specific  procedure  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man understands  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  jurisdiction  is  not  asserted  in 
this  matter.  We  are  controlled  by  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Texas.  In  this  in- 
stance there  was  no  conviction  and  no 
trial  and  the  matter  of  trying  to  con- 
fiscate In  such  circumstances  is  not  avail- 
able to  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  bear- 
ing upon  that  point,  as  I  remember  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  who  met  with 
the  committee  and  who  is  a  distinguished 
Texas  lawyei',  stated  that  unlike  most 
States,  Texas  law  had  no  confiscation 
provision  for  weapons  used  in  criminal 
cases. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  That  Is 
correct.  Furthermore,  in  this  instance 
there  was  no  prosecution  and  hence  we 
could  not  have  proceeded  in  that  manner 
as  we  would  wish  if  a  State  law  prorided 
for  forfeiture. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  think  the 
act  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
a  short  while  ago  would  obviate  this 
eventuality  ever  occurring  again,  be- 
cause in  the  future  this  .sort  of  conduct 
would  constitute  a  Federal  crime  and  the 
Federal  law  would  be  effective  as  to  con- 
fiscation of  weapons.  So  as  I  see  it  this 
bill  which  we  brought  out  of  our  sub- 
committee will  take  care  of  all  the  pres- 
ent cases,  and  in  the  future  if  such  un- 
fortunate happening  should  occur  we  will 
not  need  further  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution  I 
think  he  has  outlined  correctly  that  since 
we  have  made  the  assassination  of  the 
President  a  Federal  crime  we  probably 
would  not  need  this  type  of  legislation 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  l  wonder  if  the 
comniittee  has  considered  the  question  of 
makmg  thU  appUcable  to  all  future 
presidents,  since  it  Is  going  to  be  perma- 
nent legislation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman s  question  Is,  should  we  cover  all 
Items  m  connection  with  future  assassi- 
nations? We  discussed  the  matter  and 
as  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nortii  Carolina  iMr.  Whitener]  Ju.^  re- 
cently the  President  signed  a  bill  which 
would  make  the  assassination  of  the 
President  a  Federal  offense 

Heretofore  this  was  not  a  Federal  of- 

^'J^\^^^  ^^^  '™'"  ^^^  '^'e  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  in  Texas  the 
assassin,  if  he  had  been  prosecuted,  would 
have  been  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Texas. 

u,^Zi,^^^^-  ^*  ^"^  ^^P^y  catching 
up  with  our  previously  unfinished  busi- 

Mr.   ROGERS  of  Colorado.     That  is 
correct.  " 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
i^'  4r  '',"?-''">"  for  the  legislative  rec- 
ord? Would  for  example,  the  fragments 
of  those  m-spent  bullets  that  assas- 
sinated our  late  President,  under  this  bill 
^ZTTK-^  retrieved  from  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  where  I  un- 
derstand they  now  reside  and  have  been 
the  object  of  Intensive  ballistics  research 
M  d,^'-  '^^'^'^  ■"  '"rn  Is  of  some  con- 
siderable scientific  value? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  question,  the 
gentleman  will  recognize  that  the  Pres- 
ident s  Commission  recommended  that 
most  of  these  items  be  acquired  and  pre- 
served by  the  Federal  Government.  All 
of  the  evidence  and  everything  in  con- 
nection With  It  Is  now  In  the  Federal 
custody.  I  -oeUeve  that  any  ballistic 
analysis  made  would  be  refiected  in  the 
testimony  before  the  Commission  and 
tliat  It  has  been  filed  with  the  Archives 
at  the  present  time. 

This  legislation  would  place  aU  of  it 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Mr.  HAH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
sentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have  read 
the  Commission  reports  and  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  hear  «hat  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  says.  It  would 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Services  Administrator,  as  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General,  as  I  understand  it 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  did  not 
quite  understand  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  question  is  simply. 
could  the  Director  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  remove 
from  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology,  for  example,  and  from  further 
ballLstic  study  the  fragmented  and  ex- 
ended  mi.ssiles,  or  bullets,  or  projectiles? 
Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
telman  will  look  at  section  4  of  the  bill 
he  will  see  that  it  provides  that  all  Items 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  act,  shall  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  preservation  under  such  rules 
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and   resrulatlons  as  he  may  prescribe. 
Hence  he  is  the  custodian. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  serve  history 
well,  as  well  as  possibly  even  future  scien- 
tiflc  investigation  of  ballistics.  If  it  were 
interpreted  that  such  Director  of  the 
GSA  could  from  time  to  time  withdraw 
from  the  Archives  and  make  available 
for  such  study  as  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Director  of  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute of  Pathology,  or  others,  might  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Certainly. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  keep  him  from 
doing  it  and  I  am  confident  that  if  it 
would  advance  any  Information  to  the 
public,  there  would  be  no  question  but 
that  under  his  rules  and  regulations  he 
could  so  prescribe. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  this  represents  a 
valuable  record  and  I  believe  the  de- 
ceased would  want  it  so. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.  HALL,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  do  I  understand  that  the  Court 
of  Claims  will  eventually  set  the  fee  for 
the  Federal  Government's  acquisition  of 
the  actual  firearms  mentioned? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  claim- 
ant whose  property  may  be  taken  has 
an  option  as  to  whether  to  institute  a 
suit  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  where  In  he  resides 
or  whether  to  file  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MATHTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  lise  In  support  of 
this  legislation  and  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  b.v  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
;Mr.  Rogers],  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  w^hlch  consid- 
ered this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man completely,  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  history,  and 
in  the  Interest  of  any  future  calm  and 
deliberate  reevaluation  of  the  events 
which  surrounded  the  very  tragic  occui-- 
rence  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  question  has  been 
raised  here  today  about  the  possible  cost 
to  the  Government.  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  what  that  cost  might 
be.  We  are  leaving  it  to  the  adjudication 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  or  an  appropriate 
district  court.  In  conformance  with  the 
Constitution,  we  are  leaving  it  to  a  proper 
legal  ad,iudication.  But  I  would  say 
whatever  cost  might  be  incurred  would 
represent  cost  which  must  be  met  by  the 
country  and  a  cost  which  the  coiintry 
would  want  to  meet.  The  items  that  will 
be  paid  for  are  somewhat  grisly  relics  of 
a  tragic  moment  in  our  national  histoi-v. 
Nevertheless,  they  must  be  acquired 
without  question. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr  MATHIA3.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  wotUd  like  to  commend 
the  committee  on  reporting  this  bill 
along  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,   the  gentleman  from   Michigan 
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tMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford].  I  served  on  the 
Assassination  Commission  that  he  has 
described,  a  very  sad  and  gruesome  task. 
I  saw  these  items  not  once,  but  many 
times,  being  discussed  here  this  after- 
noon. As  gruesome  as  it  is,  it  would  be 
very  tragic,  indeed,  for  these  items — and 
that  is  the  only  word  I  know  of  to  use  In 
describing  them— did  not  remain  the 
property  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  for  a  great  many 
reasons,  the  most  compelling  reason  be- 
ing that  they  were  very  vital  in  the  evi- 
dence which  the  Commission  used  in  its 
deliberations  and  In  its  determination. 
I  hope  the  House  will  pas-s  this  bill. 
Mr.  MATHL-XS.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  for  his  observa- 
tion, Eind  for  his  personal  experience. 
Certainly,  our  recollection  of  the  Lincoln 
a.ssassinatlon.  where  there  are  certain 
missing  links,  would  lead  us  to  believe 
what  we  are  doing  today  is  Important. 
Even  more  important  is  the  principle 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  we  live  in  a  government  of  law, 
that  we  deal  with  all  citizens  under  the 
law  with  equal  and  impartial  hand.  Re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances,  regardless 
of  who  may  establish  their  ownership  of 
the  properties  involved  here,  we  are  go- 
ing to  obey  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  pay  just  compensation. 

Mr.   WHITENER.     Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.    What  he  has  said  about  the  pos- 
sible cost  of  the  items  of  eridcnce  to 
the   Government  is   absolutely  correct. 
X  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
after  we  had  studied  the  legislation  pro- 
posed originally,  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion,  as  I  remember  it,  of  the  sub- 
committee that  this  determination  as  to 
cost  should  be  left  to  a  Jury  if  the  claim- 
ants desire  to  have  a  Jury  trial.     We  also 
felt  that  the  original  proposal  that  the 
Court  of  Claims  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion was  not  in  keeping  with  what  we 
thought  was  proper.     For  that  reason 
we  proposed  that  the  claimant  might 
bring  action  in  the  U.S.  district  court  of 
his  own  district,  where  he  could  request 
a  jury  trial.    I  personally  feel  this  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  Mr.  King — whom 
I  do  not  know — if  he  has  paid  $10,000  In 
a   bona   flde   transaction  it   would   not 
comport  with  my  idea  of  justice  that  he 
should  not  get  his  $10,000  back.    That 
is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  determine. 
We  have  our  own  theories  as  to  what 
should  be  done  on  a  monetary  payment 
to  the  owner  of  the  property.     For  that 
reason  the  committee  very  wisely  left 
this   to  the  constitutional  test  of  just 
compensation,  as  that  compensation  is 
fixed  by  the  court.    The  court  may  in- 
clude a  Jury  of  plaintiffs  peers,  if  he  so 
desires.    I  do  not  know  of  any  way  we 
could  proceed  more  considerately  with 
any  claimant,  or  any  way  we  could  do  it 
which  would  insure  greater  Justice   to 
the  Government  than  this  bill  provides. 
I  believe  we  can  all  agree  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  prompt  action  be  taken  if  we 
are  to  preserve  these  historical  Items  of 
property. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 
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AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  COMAnSSION 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  iS.J.  R^.  102)  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mission on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  bv  Executive  Order 
11238  on  July  23.  1965,  established  the  Com- 
mission on  Law  Bnlorcement  and  Adminis- 
tration or  Justice  to  study  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  to  recommend  ways  to  re- 
duce and  prevent  It;  and 

Wlierea.'i  the  President  by  Executive  Order 
II234  on  July  18,  1965.  established  the  Com- 
mission on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  siudy  the  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency 
In  the  District  ol  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase 
In  crime  In  the  Nation  &s  well  as  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  ascertain  its 
causes  and  to  develop  methods  which  can  be 
undertaken  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  combat  such  crime:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolied  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stnlea  of  America 
in  Co-igresa  assembled.  That  there  la  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
61,500,000  for  the  expenses  of  lioth  the  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commission  on  Crime  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  wlU  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Popp]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl 
comes  up  by  direction  of  the  full  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  an  au- 
thorization bill  coming  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  matters  relating  to  law 
enforcement  and  the  prevention  of 
crime. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  SI. 500.000  to  defray  the  expen.ses  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission 
on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement. 

The  total  amount  involved  is  Si. 500, 000. 
Of  that  sum,  $1,100,000  is  authorized  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  S400.000  to  carry  out 


the  objectives  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commission  on  Crime  and  Law 
Enforcement. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOW.  Could  the  gentleman  tell 
us  something  about  the  composition  of 
this  Commission  and  w-hat  the  salaries 
aie  that  are  going  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  WIXXIS.  Tliese  figures  are  set  out 
on  pages  7  and  8  of  the  committee  report. 
They  are  broken  down  in  this  fashion. 

For  Commission  members,  travel  and 
per  diem  and  for  meetings  over  an  18- 
month  period — 867,000. 

For  citizens  advisory  committees,  con- 
suItanUs,  witnesses,  for  staff  salaries, 
printing,  general  expenses,  administra- 
tive seiTices.  contracts,  and  so  on — they 
are  all  broken  down  In  the  committee  re- 
port and  the  total  is  SI, 100.000  for  the 
National  Commission. 

On  page  8  of  the  report,  we  have  the 
breakdown  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commission  aggregating  S400.000. 

Mr,  BOW.  If  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  about  to  take  over  Its  own  govern- 
ment, what  is  the  justification  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  to  pay  the  $400,000  for  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr,  WILLIS.  I  would  say,  it  is  my 
hope  if  the  bill  the  gentleman  refers  to 
comes  to  pass,  that  we  should  quickly 
pass  this  bUl  because  it  will  not  be  re- 
pealed by  that  bill  to  come  unless  there 
1.S  a  move  to  repeal  what  we  are  doing 
today,  and  I  doubt  that  it  would  prevail. 
Mr.  BOW,  But  as  we  do  this  and  if 
there  is  this  authorization,  does  the  gen- 
tleman feel  if  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  its  own  government  that  the  Federal 
Government  wil  be  called  upon  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  this 
so-called  home  rule  govermnent? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Any  way  we  look  at  it. 
this  bill  will  become  law  before  action  is 
taken  on  the  bill  the  gentleman  refers  to. 
Therefore,  this  bill  will  be  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  and  any  bill  that  may 
come  hereafter  within  the  next  2  or  3 
weeks  or  2  or  3  days  cannot  override  this 
bill, 

Mr.  BOW.  It  would  seem  to  me  it 
might  be  a  good  Idea  to  hold  up  this 
$400,000  and  to  find  out  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  that  bill  because  if  they  want 
home  rule  and  if  they  are  going  to  have 
home  rule,  they  ought  to  start  paying 
their  own  bills. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  If  I  had  mj-  way.  I  would 
think  the  situation  should  be  reversed 
and  this  bill  should  be  made  a  law^  first. 
In  the  second  place,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  even  if  the  home  rule  biU  Is  passed 
and  becomes  law,  this  bill  that  we  are 
now  considering  could  still  be  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr,  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  seems  that  we  have  a 
national  commission  for  which  we  must 
spend  SI  million.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  rather  wrong  to  pick  out  the  one 
city,  which  ho.  es  to  be  under  home  rule, 
and  to  provide  $400,000  for  a  study  of 
crime  in  that  city.     Why  not  provide 
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funds  for  some  of  tlie  other  cities  in  the 
country  that  have  problems?  Should 
not  an  amount  of  money  be  appropriated 
to  them  for  that  purpose?  Whv  do  we 
pick  out  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
other  cities  have  similar  problems? 

Mr.  WILLIS,  I  do  not  wish  to  look 
Into  the  future  too  distantly.  I  consider 
the  situation  as  it  is  today.  Today  we 
have  authority  to  pass  the  bill  that  is 
before  the  House.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  House  is  likely  lo  do  next  week,  next 
month,  or  next  year.  But  today  I  think 
the  bill  is  a  good  bill.  The  two  proposals 
are  good.  I,  for  one,  am  for  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  prevention.  I.  for 
one.  applaud  the  idea  of  setting  up  these 
commissions.  I.  for  one.  do  not  wish  to 
stand  In  the  way  of  ony  bona  flde  ef- 
fort to  have  law  enforcement  and  crime 
prevention.  I  doubt  that  we  shall  ever 
completely  prevent  crime.  I  doubt  that 
we  shall  ever  enforce  law  completely. 
But  let  us  try  to  come  as  close  to  that 
Ideal  as  possible. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlemen. We  are  all  against  crime.  We 
are  hoping  that  something  can  be  done 
to  prevent  it.  We  are  hoping  that  the 
kind  of  legislation  proposed  will  be  help- 
ful. But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
should  take  a  hard  look  at  these  amounts 
authorized  and  how  they  will  be  used 
to  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  completely  in  his  de- 
sire, but  the  real  question,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  whether  we  are  paying  out  a  lot  of 
money  for  the  purpose  In  salaries,  or 
whether  we  are  getting  some  experts  to 
help. 

I  am  concerned  about  such  questions 
as  what  the  compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  will  be  and  what 
the  top  grades  will  be. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  we  can  ever 
attain  the  goal  of  reducing  crime  with- 
out some  real  cooperation  from  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman's  "won- 
der" Is  justified  and  well  founded.  We 
must  have  a  lively  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  pursue  the  enforcement  of 
law.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow)  questioned  the  authori- 
zation of  $400,000  for  a  study  of  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  exclusion 
of.  say.  Los  Angeles.  I  imagine  a  crime 
investigation  is  needed  in  Los  Angeles  as 
well  as  other  cities  in  the  country.  I  do 
not  understand  on  what  grounds  we 
would  be  justified  In  expending  $400,000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  study  of  crime.  I 
would  go  further  and  ask  the  gentleman 
If  it  is  not  a  fact  that  some  kind  of  white 
paper  on  crime  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  Is  now  in  e.xistence.  No  one  seems  to 
be  able  to  get  a  copy  of  it.  Or  am  I 
wrong  in  that  statement?  Does  the  com- 
mittee have  such  a  report  ?  Has  a  report 
on  crime  been  made  available  to  the 
committee? 


Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  imaware  of  such  a 
report,  I  should  like  to  repeat  what  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  The  JudiciaiT  Com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  over  crune  legisla- 
tion generally.  Therefore,  it  has  juris- 
diction over  authorizing  the  proposed 
expenditures.  Notwithstanding  our  ob- 
vious Jurisdiction,  I  took  the  precaution 
of  talking  to  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  that  authorization.  He  cer- 
tainly has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  Los 
Angeles.  I  think  we  are  both  on  the  right 
track.  As  conditions  exist  today,  Con- 
gress has  Jurisdiction  over  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.  so  we  are  taking  the  pro- 
posed action.  As  of  today,  the  authori- 
ties in  California  have  Jurisdiction  over 
Los  Angeles,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  tliat 
the  Governor  and  the  city  fathers  there 
have  created  some  kind  of  a  commission 
in  that  area. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  have  not  received  word 
yet  that  the  Federal  taxpayers  are  being 
asked  to  underwrite  the  crime  commis- 
sion in  Los  Angeles.  That  is  all  to  the 
good.  I  am  not  advocating  that  the 
Federal  Go\ernment  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  Investigating  the  crime  situation 
in  Los  Angeles  or  any  other  city. 

For  that  reason  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  Federal  taxpayers  are  called 
upon  always  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr,  Bow)  so  well  suggested,  when  we 
apparently  are  on  the  way  to  some  form 
of  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  believe  this  part  of  the  bill  ought  to  be 
withheld  until  we  find  out  what  kind  of 
determination  is  going  to  be  made  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  home  rule  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

Mr,  WILLIS,  I  do  not  want  to  lull 
the  gentleman  into  a  sense  of  complete 
security  in  any  belief  that  tlie  people  of 
California  are  not  going  to  come  around 
to  ask  the  Federal  Goverrjnent  to  foot 
a  part  of  their  bill.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

As  Will  Rogers  said  of  the  weather,  "If 
you  don't  like  it,  wait  a  while;  it  might 
change." 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  lend  some  credence 
to  what  the  centleman  is  .saying,  they 
are  alreadj-  employing  some  2,000  people 
out  there. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  do  not  know  what 
proposals  might  be  made  in  this  body  or 
in  the  other  body  in  the  future. 

I  might  say — which  may  or  may  not 
have  Influence  on  the  gentleman  "from 

Ohio  and  the  membership  generally 

that  this  bill  comes  from  the  Senate  and 
has  already  been  acted  upon  there.  It  is 
a  proposal  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin).  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  acted  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  in  some  cases 
that  is  not  the  best  recommendation  In 
the  world  for  legislation. 

Mr.  WTLLis.  I  was  very  cautious  to 
preface  my  remarks  with  that  qualifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  As  to  the  National 
Commission,  the  Executive  order  estab- 
lishing it,  a  copy  or  which  I  have  juat 
been  handed,  Executive  Order  No.  11236, 
raises  a  question.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  that  specifically  includes 
requirement  that  such  a  National  Crime 
Commission  consult  with  State  and  local 
authorities?  I  do  ixot  see  that  on  a 
qiuck  examination  of  the  Executive  or- 
der. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  have  not  really  given 
hard  study  to  the  Executive  order.  It  is 
my  impresfion,  and  in  that  impression 
I  am  fortified  by  counsel,  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  is  "no." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood, from  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
Executive  order  and  an  examination  of 
the  composition  of  the  Commission.  It 
appears  to  me  that  what  is  left  out  is 
the  necessity  for  ana  the  requirement  of 
con.suitins  with  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities  in  an  effort  to  get 
their  recommendations  to  this  National 
Commission.  This  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thority for  such  a  Commission  includes 
su'jge.rtions  with  respect  to  what  law 
enfoi-cement  authority  standards  should 
be  set.  the  standards  for  employment  of 
policemen  and  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  discussion 
with  and  consideration  of  recommenda- 
tions by  State  and  local  authorities — as 
well  as  membership  on  the  Commission 
by  some  acknowledged,  outstanding 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  author- 
ities—would b<3  a  necessity.  I  fail  to 
understand  why  it  is  not  incorporated  in 
the  Executive  order  or  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Commission  itself. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  say  that  with 
reference  to  consultations  with  local  and 
State  officials.  I  believe  that  is  complete- 
ly understood  and  to  be  implied  from  the 
ExecuUve  order  Itself,  especially  the  two 
paragraphs  before  the  concluding  para- 
graph on  the  very  first  page:  namely, 
paragraphs  (1)  and  i2i  of  section  2. 

I  think  that  is  completely  implied.  It 
necessarily  will  happen. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man realizes  my  purpose  in  interrogating 
along  this  line  Is  to  try,  if  In  fact  it 
does  not  so  state— and  I  do  not  believe  It 
does,  as  the  gentleman  himself  previously 
agreed — as  a  matter  of  legislative  rec- 
ord to  show  that  It  Is  the  wish  of  the 
House  that  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  be  consulted  with  re- 
gard to  such  recommendations.  Hope- 
fully, perhaps,  consideration  will  be  given 
to  enlarging  the  membership  to  Include 
some  such  individual. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  If  my  voice  can  add 
anything  to  the  legislative  history.  I  will 
say  at  this  time  that  unless  I  felt  there 
would  be  such  consultations,  I  would  not 
be  here  advocating  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CR.AMER.  I  felt  that  was  the 
gentleman's  position,  and  I  am  glad  to 
get  the  record  clear  with  respect  to  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  an  additional  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  was  the  cosponsor  of  the  anti- 
crime  legislation  some  of  which  passed 
and  some  of  which  did  not  pass  the  Con- 
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gress  3  or  4  years  ago.  It  was  very  con- 
sequential legislation  In  this  field.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  went  a  step  further  than 
this  and  recommended  and  introduced 
legislation  4  years  ago  to  establish  a 
National  Crime  Commission  through  leg- 
islation which,  incidentally,  would  have 
State  and  local  representative  member- 
ships on  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  planted 
a  seed  which  we  are  today  enjoying  the 
fruits  of.  I  hope. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  statement.  It  was  my 
hope  such  Commission  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  as  a  legislative 
matter  than  that  an  executive  branch 
determination,  feeling  that  In  so  doing 
all  areas  that  have  jurisdiction  In  Inter- 
est would  of  necessity  be  consulted. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  may  say  that  perhaps 
the  Chief  Executive  has  in  mind  that  he 
has  kept  us  so  busy  on  other  matters  he 
will  handle  this  for  himself 

Mr.  CRAMER.  May  1  ask  one  addi- 
tional question  of  the  gentleman'  Of 
course.  I  am  all  for  this  Commission  and 
for  implementing  it  and  for  providing 
adequate  funds  for  It.  I  believe  it  is  an 
essential  function.  However,  does  the 
gentleman  have  hopes,  as  I  do,  that  the 
so-called  White  House  white  paper  on 
crime,  which  we  as  Members  of  Congress 
have  seen  discussed  in  the  press— appar- 
ently some  of  the  press  have  been  per- 
mitted to  see  it  and  others  have  not  and 
certain  interpretations  of  what  is  in  It 
have  been  stated  in  there  as  it  relates  to 
what  the  causes  of  crime  are,  this  being 
a  study  that  was  directed  by  the  White 
House  but  the  report  on  which  we  have 
not  received  in  the  Congress  nor  has  the 
general  public  except  through  leaks  to 
the  press— does  he  believe  this  Commis- 
sion, will  now  be  able  to  see  this? 

As  I  read  one  leak  in  the  press,  that 
repoiter  interpreted  the  report  as  basi- 
cally suggesting  In  some  of  these  ghet- 
tos and  serious  crime  oroblem  areas  one 
of  the  principal  causes  for  this  condition 
IS  the  lack  of  continuous  and  proper  fam- 
ily supervision  of  the  people  involved  in 
cnme.  Another  suggestion  is  that  this 
was  not  what  the  report  Indicated  at  all 
but.  rather.  It  occurs  because  they  do  not 
have  proper  housing  or  employment  and 
so  forth.  I  would  like  to  know  do  you 
think  rhis  Commission  will  be  able  to  see 
this  report?  Certainly  the  public  and 
this  Congress  have  not  been  permitted  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  hope  so.  and  it 
would  be  my  expectation,  if  such  a  report 
exists,  that  it  will  be  exhibited  to  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Maybe  by  that  means 
we  can  get  some  Idea  in  Congress  of  what 
the  executive  study  of  the  causes  of  crime 
in  these  areas  might  be. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  Is  alway.-!  helpful  to 
get  something  indirectly  when  you  can- 
not get  it  directly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation, 
and  I  do  so  because  I  am  interested  in 
the  results  which  can  be  achieved  by 
these  two  Commissions.    I  think  It  In- 


ciunbent  upon  me,  however,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  a  procedure  which  I  regard  n,"^ 
unfortunate  and  Inadvisable  and  ore 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  repeated  in  tht- 
future. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
the  bill  that  the  legislation  undertakes  in 
one  fell  swoop  to  authorize  expenditures 
for  two  separate  Commissions.  In  this 
particular  case  it  happens  that  these  two 
Commissions  serve  a  similar  function,  in- 
deed one  complements  the  other.  But 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  imagine  if  this  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  unquestioned  as  a  piece- 
dent,  that  hereafter  the  Congress  may  be 
asked  to  authorize  not  2.  but  6  or  13  or  50 
executive  agencies,  perhaps  none  of 
which  bears  any  relationship  one  to  the 
other.  I  think  this  is  bad  practice  and 
should  not.  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
will  not.  be  recognized  as  a  precedent 

The  reason  it  Is  bad  Is  because  in  th- 
aase  I  put  as  an  example  it  might  be  th.i-. 
Members  would  resard  12  of  14  propo.'^ed 
agencies  as  good  and  the  other  2  as  inad- 
visable, but  acting  upon  it  as  a  package 
would  be  compelled  to  vote  for  the  whole 
package  or  against  the  whole  package 
The  questions  and  comments  of  the  dl.«- 
tlnguished  gentleman  from  Florida,  who 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  Federal 
criminal  legislation,  illustrates  the  Im- 
prudence of  the  legislative  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  this  matter. 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  request  was  made  for 
Congress  to  consider  this  legislation  the 
Department  concemed  made  no  effort 
none  whatever,  to  justify  the  moneys 
which  were  being  requested.  Indeed, 
the  Department  requested  a  lump-sum 
authorization  for  both  commissions,  and 
It  was  only  after  protest  was  made  In 

the  subcommittee 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me.  I  want  to  re- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  saying  that  he 
was  responsible.  That  should  come 
from  me. 

Mr.  POFP.  I  thank  my  chairman,  and 
I  appreciate  his  comment.  I  am  sure 
that  my  chairman  shared  my  concern 
that  no  effort  had  been  made  to  make 
separate  justifications.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  letter  incorporated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  department  will  have 
to  justify  expenditures,  in  minute  detail, 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Yet  I  think  that  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, when  it  considers  the  advisability 
of  favorably  recommending  other  au- 
thorizing legislation,  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  specific  and  particular 
plans  that  the  Department  has. 

After  the  subcommittee  had  registered 
that  protest.  I  am  happy  to  say.  the  De- 
partment responded  and  the  informa- 
tion will  bo  found  set  forth  in  detail 
In  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  also  find  in  the 
report  one  of  the  Executive  orders  men- 
tioned in  the  bill.  Through  a  simple 
inadvertence  the  other  Executive  order- 
that  is  to  say.  Executive  Order  No. 
11236 — was  omitted  from  the  conunittee 
report.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimotis 
con.sent  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  contents  of  that  Executive 
order. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 
.    '  The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

The  Whitk  House. 
ExrcuTivB  Ordes  No.  11336  Establishing  the 

PstsiDKNTs  Commission  on  Law  Enfobce- 

MENT  AND  ADMINISTBAriON  Or  JUSTICE 

By  virtue  of  the  autliorlty  vested  in  me  as 
Preildeut  ot  ihe  United  Stales  It  Is  ordered 
as  lollows: 

secUon  1.  Establishment  of  Commission: 
(al  There  Is  hereby  established  the  Prest- 
Jtiifs  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission") . 

ibi  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
such  members,  not  to  exceed  20.  as  the  Presi- 
de!.t  shftU  uppolnt.  one  o!  whom  shall  be 
deflgnated  by  the  President  as  the  Chairman. 
The  members  and  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

(C)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Secretar)-.  who  shall  receive  such 
compensation  as  the  President  shall  specify 
The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
nilsslun. 

Section  2.  Functions  of  Commission-  The 
Commission  shall: 

1 1 1  Inquire  Into  the  causes  of  crime  and 
delinquency,  measures  for  their  prevention 
the  national.  State,  and  local  levels  and 
administration  of  Justice,  and  the  factors  en- 
coiiraglng  respect  or  dlsre.^pect  for  law  at 
the  national,  state,  and  looal  levels  and 
ai3ite  such  studies,  conduct  such  hearings 
snt!  request  such  information  as  It  deems 
.appropriate  for  this  purpose. 

12  \  Develop  standards  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  actions  which  can  be  taken 
by  ihe  Federal,  Slate,  and  local  governments, 
and  by  private  persons  and  organizations,  to 
prevent,  reduce,  and  control  crime  and  In- 
crcise  respect  for  law.  Including,  but  not 
■imlted  to,  improvements  in  training  and 
qua.iflcatlons  of  personnel  eag.igcd  in  law 
enforcement  and  related  activities.  Improve- 
ments In  techniques,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration Of  law  enforcement  activities 
improvements  In  the  administration  of  jus- 
'■ice.  Improvements  In  correction,  and  reha- 
biI;tatIon  of  convicted  offenders  and  juvenile 
delinquents,  promotion  of  better  under- 
standing between  law  enforcement  officials 
»nd  other  members  of  the  community  and 
promotion  of  greater  respect  for  law  th^ugh- 
oui  the  community. 

Section  3.  Executive  departments  and 
agencies:  Judiciary:  The  Attorney  General 
tnt'  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity each  shall  designate  a  representative 
-0  serve  with  the  Commission  as  liaison.  All 
executive  departments  and  agencies  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and  furnish  It 
such  Information  and  assistance,  not  Incon- 
si.stent  with  law.  as  It  may  require  in  the 
performance  of  Its  functions  and  duties 
rae  Commission  shall  consult,  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  with  members  of  the  Federal 
State,  and  local  Judiciary  and  their  assistants 
i^ncerning  matters  of  common  Interest. 

Section  4.  Appointment  of  committees- 
rne  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  after  con- 
Kiltjtlon  with  the  other  members,  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Commission  mav  deem  ap- 
propriate, shall  constitute  citizens  advisory 
waunlttees  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
committees)  composed  of  persons  (Includ- 
ing persons  from  State  and  local  governments 
"•nd  other  public  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions) who  are  authorities  In  professional  or 
wchnlcal  fields  related  to  crime  or  Juvenile 
delinquency,  or  persons  representative  of  the 
general  public  who  are  leaders  In  actlvlUes 
concerned  with  crime  or  Juvenile  delin- 
quency.    The  committees,  and  persons  who 


are  members,  shall  serve  at  Uie  pleasure  of 
the  Commission. 

Section  5.  Functions  of  committees:  The 
committees  shall  furnish  the  Commission 
Information,  advice,  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  functions  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  order  and  shall  engage  In  such 
other  activities  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
appropriate. 

SecUon  6.  Compensation,  personnel,  and 
finance:  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Dnited  States 
shall  receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  duties  pursuant  to  this 
order,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsutence  as  author- 
ized by  law  (S  U.S.C.  55a;  5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
per.soas  employed  Intermittently 

(b|  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessan-  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain services.  Including  the  services  of  indi- 
viduals as  members  of  committees.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  IS  of  the 
act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  8100  per  diem. 

(d)  All  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  from  the  special  projects  fund 
of  the  President  or  such  other  appropriated 
funds  as  may  be  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Commission. 

Section  7.  Administrative  services-  The 
General  Services  AdmlnUtratlon  shall  pro- 
vide administrative  services  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Section  8.  Report*  to  the  President  and 
termination:  The  Commission  shall  make 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time  as  It  deems  suitable 
and  shall  present  a  final  report  and  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  18  months  from 
the  date  of  this  order.  The  Commission  shall 
terminate  not  later  than  90  days  after 
presenting  such  final  report  and  reoom- 
mendatlons. 
_       „  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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The  quesUon  was  taken:  and  there 
were— ayes  339,  nays  0,  not  voting  93  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  266] 


AYES — 339 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  pending 
use  of  the  time  by  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  { Mr.  Bennett) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
I'lo^^SS""  °^  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102.  There  Is  Indeed  a  need  to  ascertain 
the  causes  for  the  increases  in  crime  in 
our  country  and  particularly  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  have  introduced 
long  aso.  legislation  to  ascertain  these 
causes  and  to  seek  methods  of  combat- 
ing crime.  Remedies  are  long  overdue 
and  I  sincerely  hope  this  legislation  is 
promptly  enacted. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  102? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  two-thirds  had 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alt>erl 

Anderson,  ni 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews, 
N.  D&k. 
Annunzlo 
Arcnds 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Bates 
Baltln 
Bcckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Belts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Br&demas 
Bras- 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  tjtah 
Byrne.  Pa 
Bvrnes,  Wis 
CabeU 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carter 
Case.v 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
pleveoger 
Vofaelan 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conable 
Come 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Ctilver 
Curt  In 
Curtis 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derliie 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan.  Tenn 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


FaUon 

Fitrbsteln 

Famaley 

Fasceli 

Flndley 

Fmo 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmats 
Gathlngs 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gilllgan 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Han  ley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helsto.skl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Honon 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Huot 
Ichord 
Ir»-ln 
Jarman 
Jenmnga 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Kai-th 

Kastenmeler 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King,  N.T. 
King.  tJiah 
Kluczynskl 
Krebs 
Eunkel 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lesgett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Love 

McCulloch 
Mcl>ade 
Mct>owelI 
McSwen 


McFall 
McQrath 
McVicker 
Macheu 
Mackay 
Mabon 
Mailllard 
Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
Meeds 
Michel 
MUlcr 
MllUsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Muss 
Multer 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nerizl 
Nelgen 
O'Brien 
OHara,  ni. 
OHara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen.  Mom. 
Olson.  Minn. 
ONelu.Maas. 
Ottmger 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
PoS 
Pool 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Race 
Randall 
Bedlln 
Re-.d,  N.T. 
Relnecke 
Reusfi 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlvers,  s  C 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Roblson 
Rodmo 
Rogers,  Colo. 
.  Rogers.  Fla. 
Rogersi,  Tei. 
Ronan 
Roonev,  N.T. 
Rooney  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roudcbush 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Satterfleld 
St  Germala 
Si.  Onge 
Scheuer 
Schlsler 
Schmldhauser 
Schneebell 
Schwelker 
Scott 
Secrt'st 
Senner 
Shnver 
Sickles 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.y. 
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Smith,  Va. 

Trimble 

Whalley 

Spnr.i:-:-.- 

Tunney 

White,  Idaho 

StaCord 

Tupper 

White,  Tex. 

Sta^,-.:ers 

Tuten 

Whitencr 

Stalbaum 

Odall 

Whltten 

Sranton 

UUman 

Widnall 

Steed 

Utt 

Williams 

Stratton 

Van  Oeerlln 

Willis 

StubblcBold 

Vlgorlto 

Wilson.  Bob 

Sullivan 

Vivian 

Wol.f 

Talcott 

Waggonner 

Wright 

Taylor 

Walker.  Miss. 

Wvatt 

Teague,  ColLt. 

Walker,  N.  Mex.  Wydler 

Teague.  Tex. 

Watkli!.^ 

Yates 

Tenzer 

Watso:: 

Toung 

Thompson.  N.J.  Watts 

Younger 

Thomson,  Wis 

.  Weltner 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-93 

Adair 

Goodeil 

O'Neal.  Qa. 

Andr'^ws. 

Grabowskl 

Patmati 

George  W. 

Gray 

Pepper 

Ashbroolc 

Griffiths 

Plrnle 

Barlnc; 

Hi^nna 

Poage 

Barrett 

Huwklna 

Powell 

Berry 

Hubert 

Guillen 

Boiling 

Holland 

Held.  m. 

Bolton 

Ho'A-ard 

P.eifel 

Bonner 

Huagate 

Resnlck 

Brown.  Calif. 

HuirhinBon 

Roberts 

Cameron 

Jacobs 

Roncallo 

Car<'V 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roosevelt 

Cellpr 

Kee 

Rostenkowslcl 

Chamberlain 

Keopth 

Ryan 

Chelt 

Klrwaii 

Saylor 

Claweon,  Del 

Kornegay 

Selden 

Corman 

Land-Oim 

Shipley 

Cralcy 

Lindsay 

Slsk 

Cunnlr.ETham 

McCarthy 

Slack 

Daddarlo 

McClory 

Stephens 

de  la  Garza 

McMillan 

Sweeney 

Dent 

Macdonald 

Thomas 

Derwlnslil 

MacGregor 

Thompson,  Tex 

Discs 

Mackle 

Todd 

Dwyer 

Madden 

ToU 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Tuck 

Fa.'-n  um 

Martin,  Mass. 

Vanlk 

Pelghan 

May 

Wilson. 

Flood 

Mills 

Charles  H. 

Frellnghuysen 

Murray 

Zablockl 

Fulton.  Te.nn 

Nix 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof  i  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rancallo  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Cameron  wlrh  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  Carey  with   Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mrs.  Bolton 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr,  CJuiUen. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.   Roosevelt  with  Mr    MacGregor. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  \L--  McCiory. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Ashbroolt 

Mr,  Sweeney  with  Mrs,  May. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 

Mr,  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Daddarlo. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Barlne. 

Mr  ONeal  of  Georgia  wlthMr.  Brown  of 
CallfomlB. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Selden. 


Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  Pitman  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  HALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v.'as  laid  on 
the  table. 
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COPYRIGHT  OFFICE  FEES 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  fH.R. 
2853)  to  amend  title  17.  United  States 
Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2853 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Hepr«enfofii'es  of  tnc  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion ail  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  substituting  the  amount  "S75" 
in  lieu  of  the  amount  "t25". 

Sec.  2.  Section  215  of  said  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Fees.— The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall 
receive,  and  the  persons  to  whom  the  serv- 
ices designated  are  tendered  shall  pay  the 
following  fees: 

"For  the  registration  of  a  claim  to  copy- 
right In  any  work.  Including  a  print  or 
label  used  for  articles  of  merchandise,  »6: 
for  the  registration  of  a  claim  to  renewal  of 
copyright.  S4:  which  fees  shall  Include  a 
certlflcate  for  each  registration:  Prot'iderf 
That  only  one  registration  fee  shall  be  re- 
quired In  the  case  of  several  volumes  of  the 
same  book  published  and  deposited  at  the 
same  time:  And  provided  /urther.  That  with 
respect  to  works  of  foreign  origin,  in  lieu  of 
payment  of  the  copyright  fee  of  «6  together 
with  one  copy  of  the  work  and  application, 
the  foreign  author  or  proprietor  may  at  any 
time  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
first  publication  abroad  deposit  In  the  Copy- 
right Offlce  an  application  for  registration 
and  two  copies  of  the  work  which  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  catalog  card  In  form  and 
content  satisfactory  to  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights. 

"For  every  additional  certlflcate  of  regis- 
tration. 82.  " 

"For  certifying  a  copy  of  an  application 
for  registration  of  copyright,  and  for  all 
other  certifications.  $3. 

"For  recording  every  assignment,  agree- 
ment power  of  attorney  or  other  paper  not 
exceeding  six  pages,  $5:  lor  each  additional 
page  or  less.  50  cents;  for  each  title  over 
one  In  the  paper  recorded.  50  cents  addi- 
tional. 

"For  recording  a  notice  of  use,  or  notice 
of  intention  to  use.  «3,  for  each  notice  of 
not  more  than  five  titles:  and  50  cents  for 
each  additional  title. 

■For  any  requested  se.irch  of  Copyright 
Offlce  records,  works  deposited,  or  other 
available  material,  or  services  rendered  in 
connection  therewith,  85,  for  each  hour  of 
time  consumed." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thU-ty 
days  after  Its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out  objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
just  indicated,  this  bill  would  not  cm 
money.  It  would  bring  in  money,  n 
would  slightly  increase  fees  in  coiinec- 
tion  with  the  operation  of  the  Copyright 
OfBce.  I  might  mention  that  the  Copy- 
right  Offlce  is  a  subagency  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  which,  in  turn,  is  a 
legislative  agency  and  not  an  executive 
agency.  The  Copyright  OfHce  fees  are 
so  much  for  registration  and  so  mucii 
for  certified  copies  and  so  on,  which  have 
not  been  raised  since  1948. 

In  the  meanwhile  costs  have  increased 
substantially.  The  resulting  decline  in 
the  ratio  of  Copyright  Offlce  tees  to 
costs  has  caused  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  o\er 
the  years.  At  present  the  Copyright 
Office  is  only  63  percent  self-sufficient. 
The  bill  under  consideration  was  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Steed)  who  is  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  that  particular  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations. 

As  I  said,  It  would,  generally.  Increase 
the  fees  presently  charged.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  increase  the  registration 
fee  from  S4  to  S6.  and  so  on,  all  resulting 
in  making  the  Copyright  Offlce  about  80 
percent  self-sufficient  as  compared  to 
about  63  percent, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that 
the  catalog  price  is  Increased  from  S25  to 
$75.  by  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  Is  right.  That  is 
obviously  a  large  Increase,  percentage- 
wise. Of  course,  that  is  the  maximum. 
But  these  flgmes  were  worked  up  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  that  is  their 
recommendation  based  on  their  experi- 
ence. I  did  not  undertake  to  go  back  of 
what  they  thought  was  required. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  important 
question  is.  how  often  this  catalog  is 
revised  and  reissued. 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Annually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  would  be  a  S75  fee 
to  those  interested  instead  of  S25  each 
year? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  As  a  maximum  for  all 
the  catalogs;  not  necessarily  $75. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  STEEr>l. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Copyright  Offlce  is  required  by 
mandate  of  the  Congress  to  compel  the 
users  of  its  services  to  pay  a  substantial 
part  of  its  operating  costs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  over  the  years,  the  desire  has 
been  to  keep  the  revenues  taken  in  by 
the  Copyright  Office  within  4  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  operating  that  agency. 
The  costs  have  gone  up  so  much  In  recent 
years  and  there  has  been  no  rate  adjust- 
ment since  1948.  So  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice is  far  below  the  desired  point  of 
relationship  between  outgo  and  income. 
Unless  these  rates  are  Increased  the 
Copyright  Offlce  Is  going  to  And  it  vir- 


tually impossible  to  continue  to  render 
the  service  it  was  set  up  to  do. 

Tliere  have  been  times  when  the  Copy- 
right Offlce  returned  a  profit  to  the 
Treasury.  But  for  several  years  now  it 
has  been  running  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  hole. 

I  introduced  the  bill  because  for  many 
years  I  handled  the  budget  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  we  found  it  al- 
most imposisble  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  only  recourse  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  is  to  increase  the  fees 
they  are  to  charge,  and  because  of  that 
I  think  it  is  most  Important  that  we  en- 
act this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  have  been  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  mail  concerning 
copyright.  I  think  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  this  bill  is  not  the  legisla- 
tion about  which  your  constituents  have 
been  writing.  Although  it  is  a  part  of 
tlie  omnibus  copyright  revision  legisla- 
tion, the  legislation  before  the  House 
today  makes  no  substantive  changes 
whatever  in  copyright  law. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  e-xplained.  it  makes 
certain  increases  in  the  fees  required  to 
be  paid  to  the  CopjTlght  Office  which  are 
Ions  overdue. 

The  present  statutory  fees  of  the  Copy- 
riBht  Office,  which  have  remained  un- 
changed for  17  years,  do  not  reflect  the 
continuously  spiraling  increase  in  the 
general  price  level  over  that  span  of 
time.  The  decrease  In  the  ratio  of  re- 
turn to  the  Government  from  the  present 
fee  schedule  during  that  period  has 
caused  concern  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body  as  well  as  many  Members  of  Con- 
press.  The  bill  now  before  you.  H.R. 
2853.  has  the  express  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing this  fiscally  unsound  situation  by 
producing  a  more  approm-iate  ratio  be- 
tween Copyright  OfBce  fees  and  expen- 
ditures. 

After  the  last  fee  reWsion  in  1948. 
Copyright  Office  income  kept  pace  with 
the  expenditures  for  only  1  year.  Since 
Ssca!  year  1950  the  ratio  of  the  applied 
fees  to  expenditures  has  dropped  from 
100  to  63  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended,  1965.  It  is  this  downward  trend 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  concern  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee. 

The  cause  of  this  decline,  it  seems 
clear,  is  that  the  Offices  operating  costs 
have  increased  at  a  considerably  faster 
rate  than  the  cash  income  from  fees. 
For  example,  the  income  from  fees  in  the 
fiscal  year  1965  was  only  some  44  per- 
cent greater  than  the  fees  received  in 
S.scal  year  1949.  but  the  appropriations 
for  the  Offlce  were  some  144  percent 
-reater  in  1965  than  in  1949.  The  con- 
unued  upward  trend  of  our  economy 
was  of  course  a  principal  factor,  as  re- 
flected by  an  Increase  in  the  average 
annual  salary  of  the  employee  of  the 
Ofr;ce  from  $3,518  in  1949  to  S6.880  in 
1965.  an  Increase  of  95  percent.  The  In- 
crease in  staff  was  only  20  percent — from 
-U  to  255 — during  this  period,  although 
the  total  registrations— which  are  an  In- 
aication  of  the  activity  of  the  Offlce— in- 
creased some  45  percent.    Other  major 
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factors  in  the  Increased  costs  were  the 
accelerated  upward  trend  in  miscellane- 
ous costs  such  as  the  printinc  of  the 
Catalog  of  Copyright  Entries  and  con- 
tributions under  the  1957  amendments 
to  the  Retirement  Act.  These  costs  rose 
some  150  percent  between  1953  and  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Allowing  for  an  expected  drop  in  the 
number  of  registrations,  which  normaUy 
follows  a  fee  increase,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  fee  schedule  provided  in  the 
bill  would  return  to  the  Government  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  to  the  Office.  Tlils  per- 
centage is  in  line  with  the  75  percent  of 
return  provided  for  in  the  recently  en- 
acted P.itent  Office  fee  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  clear  and  I  urge  its  passace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
2853.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
as  amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  PRO\aDE  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  SPRUCE  KNOB- 
SENECA  ROCKS  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings whereby  the  bill  iS.  7)  to  pro- 
nde  for  the  establishment  of  the  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation 
Area,  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
considei-ation  of  S.  7  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  area 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation use  and  enjoyment  thereof  by  the 
people  of  the  tTnlted  States,  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  shall  establish  the  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
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.^ff.*^  '  T!"?  Secretary  of  Agriculture  i  here- 
inafter called  the  "Secretary")  shall— 
imVa  "^^f  f^^"  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
D^if,,  v,'-""'*^  ^^^^  "^*  ^P'""  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  within  and 
ad  acent  to.  and  as  a  part  of,  the  Monoiiga- 

?mn^,  «  ,  '"■?  "^='"dlng  spruce  Knob. 
Smoke  Holes,  and  Seneca  Rocks,  and  Ivine 
BrScho^t,"  i'^"  '^"'"'^Se  Of  'the  Soutt 
Of  wh^.?  t'^^  Potomac  River,  the  boundaries 
ZZ^  T  f^""'  "'  ^^°^^  ^^o"'"  0°  the  map 
entitled  "Proposed  Spruce  Kiiob-Seneci 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area",  datS 
March  1965,  which  Is  on  file  and  available  f" 
public  Inspection  in  the  offlce  of  the  Chief 
Forest  Serrtce,   Department  of  Agriculture:' 

fhi^l  ''^"'"l^'i,  "°*''^*  °'  t*"*  designation  m 
shnJ "^^i  KeK'^ter,  together  with  a  map 
showing   the    boundaries   of   the   recreaUon 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  acquire  by 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds 
by  gift,  exchange,  condemnation,  transfer 
from  any  Federal  agency,  or  otherwise,  such 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  needed  or  desirable  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  For  the  purpose  of 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  3  1Q64  (78 
Stat.  897,  903),  the  boundaries  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  National  Forest,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act,  Shan  be  treated  as  If  thev  were  the 
boundaries  of  that  forest  on  Janu'an-  I  1065 
I^nds,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  owned'  by 
l^LTff  °'  ,^**'  Virginia  or  any  polltlc^U 
subdivUton  Of  that  State  may  be  inquired 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  such  owner 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Federal  property  located  within 
v^^M  ?,?  "'^^  °'  '"^  recreation  area  may. 
v.lth  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  havine 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  Without  coS? 
slderatlon  to  the  administrative  jurisdiction 

r,L  f  h  ^*"""y  f°f  "«  by  him  in  implement- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
laiids  by  e^hange  the  Secretary  may  accept 
ll^Ll"^  noh-Federal  property  within  the 
recreation  area  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
snch  property  any  federally  owned  property 

ISrl'sSfctfor  °'  *"'  ^'^^^"'  -'■- "-^ 

Sec.  4.  (a)  After  the  Secretary  acquires  an 

acreage  within  the  area  designated  pui^uaS 

U.  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  of  this  Act  tSt 

r,rr.  .    ,°f„'°'°°  ««='"»ly  adminlstrable  to 

n^,7„„  '  *"*  P""-P"»*  of  this  Act.  he  shall 

ment    Of  %"  »".^'"«ed  program  of  dcvelTp- 

?,1h    ,     ,„.f' """    '°'    """O"'    "creation. 
Said   fociuties  shall   be   so  devised   to  take 

Tc-l'ST^'*.^!  "'  the  topography  and  geograph- 
le.i)  location  of  the  lands  in  relation  to  the 

UnlTJdls^^'^*''''""  ""''^  °'  ^^°  P«^opIe  of  the 
(b)  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with  all 
Federal  and  State  authorities  and  agencies 
that  have  programs  which  win  hasten  com- 
plet  on  of  the  recreation  area  and  render 
services  which  will  aid  him  in  evaluating 
and  effectuating  the  esUbllshment  of  ade- 
quate  summer  and  winter  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities.  'o>.f<J> 

Sec.  5.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  recreaUon  area  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws,  rtiles.  and  regulations 
applicable  to  naUonal  forests.  In  such  man- 
ner as  in  his  Judgment  will  best  prortde  for 
(1)  public  outdoor  recreation  benefits-  (2) 
conservation  of  scenic,  scientific,  historic 
and  other  values  contributing  to  pubUc 
enjoyment:  and  (3|  such  management 
utilization,  and  disposal  of  natural  resources 
as  In  his  Judgment  will  promote,  or  Is  com- 
patible with,  and  does  not  significantly 
impair  the  purposes  for  which  the  recreation 
area  Is  established. 
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Grant  Counties.  West  Virginia,  may  bo  ex 
pended  as  the  State  legislature  may  prescribe 
for  the  beneflt  of  such  counties  for  public 
schools,  public  roads,  or  otber  public  pur- 
poses. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  After  the  Secretary  acquires 
an  acreage  within  the  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2  of  this 
Act  that  Is  in  his  opinion  elBclently  ndinln- 
Istrable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  he  shall  institute  an  accelerated  program 
of  development  of  facilities  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation. Said  facilities  shall  be  bo  devised  to 
take  advantage  of  the  topography  and  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  lands  In  relation 
to  the  growing  recreation  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

•'(b)  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with  all 
Federal  and  State  authorities  and  .".gencies 
that  h.ive  programs  which  will  hfisten  com 


Sec.  6,  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jtirlsdlctlon  within  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws. 
The  Secretary  may  designate  zones  where, 
and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunting  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
and  shall  Is^ue  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of 
the  state  r.f  West  Virginia. 

.^MENDMrNT  OITEHED  BT  MR    STAGCFRS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staoccrs; 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  7  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
HS..  10330  with  the  committee  amendment, 
as  follows*. 

••That,  In  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  there- 
of by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  the 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recrea- 
tion area  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

"Sic  2  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  called  the  'Secrctary'l  shall — 

"(1)  designate  as  soon  aa  practicable  after 
Ihla  Act  takes  effect  the  Spruce  Knob- Seneca 
Bocks  National  Recreation  Area  within  and 
adjacent  to.  and  as  a  part  of.  the  Monon- 
gahcU  National  Forest  In  West  Virginia,  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggreg.iLe  one  hundred 
thousand  ocres  comprised  of  the  area  Includ- 
ing Spruce  Kiiob.  Smoke  Hole,  and  Seneca 
Reck,  nnd  lying  primarily  in  the  drainage 
of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River. 
the  boundaries  r.f  which  shall  be  those  shown 
on  the  map  entitled  'Proposed  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area', 
dated  March  1965,  which  Is  on  file  and  avnll- 
able  for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  of  the 
Chief.  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: and 
"1 3 1    publish  notice  of  the  designation  in 

the  Federnl   Register,  together  with  a  map 

showing   the   boundaries  of   the   recreation 

area. 
"Skc  3.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  acquire  by 

purchase     with     donated     or     appropriated 

funds,    by    gift,    exchange,    condemnaUou. 

transfer  from  any  Federal  agei:cy.  or  other- 
wise, such  l.inds.  waters,  or  Interests  therein 

mthm  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 

as  he  determines  to  be  needed  or  desirable 

for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.    For  the  pur- 
poses of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September 

3.  1864  178  St.it.  897  D03|,  the  boundaries  of 

the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Sccret.3ry  pursuant  to  section 

3  of  this  Act.  shall  he  treated  as  If  they  were 

the  boundaries  of  that  forest  on  Janiiary  1. 

1065.     Lands,    writers,    or    Interests    therein 

owi;ed  by  the  state  of  West  Virgini:x  or  anv 

political  subdivi.sicin  of  that  Stale  may  be 

acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  such 

owner. 

"(bi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision     ,.,  — -.  w, 

of  law.  any  Federal  property  located  within  '  '""^  '°  announce  an  addition 
the  boundories  of  the  recreation  area  may.  legislative  program 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  lurisdletlon 
of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  hlni  In  Imple- 
menting the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"icI  In  evercislng  his  authority  to  acquire 
lands  by  exchange  the  Secretary  mav  accept 
title  to  non-Federal  property  within  the  rec- 
reation area  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  under  his  Jur- 
isdiction 

"(dl  The  portion  of  the  moneys  paid  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  1 
1911.  as  amended  (18  U.S.C.  500).  for  ex- 
penditure for  the  benefit  of  Pendleton  and 
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Mr.  MOSS.     No;  It  is  to  follow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  follow 
the  bills  previously  announced? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  previously  an- 
nounced H.R.  10871.  It  is  to  follow  the 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  will  take  prece- 
dence  and  would  come  ahead  of  two 
other  bills? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  will  take  precedence 
over  the  other  two  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  STEEL  STRIKE 
Mr.    BOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    a.^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 


pletlon  of  the  recreation   area  and   render     ^°'' ^ '"'""te  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
services  which  will  aid  him  In  evaluating  and     remarks. 


effectuating  the  establishment  of  adequate 
summer  and  winter  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities. 

"Sec.  5.  The  administration,  protection 
and  development  of  the  recreation  area  shall 
be  by  the  Secretjiry  of  Am-iculture  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
applicable  to  national  forests,  in  such  man- 
ner as  In  his  Judgment  win  best  provide  for 
(1)  public  outdoor  recreation  benefits;  (2) 
conservation  of  scenic  scientific,  historic, 
and  other  values  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment: and  (3)  such  management,  utlll- 
zatlon.  and  dl.5posaI  of  natural  resoiu-ces  -is 
in  his  Judgment  will  promote,  or  is  com- 
patible with,  and  does  not  signlflcantiv  im- 
pair the  purposes  for  which  the  recreation 
area  is  established. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under 
his  Jurisdiction  within  the  Spruce  Koc')- 
Seneco  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  Federal  and  State 
laws.  The  Secretary  may  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment,  and  shall  issue  regulations  after 
con.=tiItat:on  with  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  ttie  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  representatives  of  the  great  Ampr- 
ican  steel  industry  and  the  union  which 
is  predominant  in  that  industry  are  sinn- 
ing a  contract  of  3  years'  duration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  quite  different 
from  the  situation  that  we  faced  tliis 
time  last  week:  namely,  a  crippling 
strike  which  could  have  adversely  af- 
fected our  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
which  could  have  had  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  our  expanding  econp.nv.  our  bal- 
ance of  payraent.s.  our  world  trade,  our 
local.  State,  and  National  revenues  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  settlement  could  not 
have  been  effected  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  manaee- 
ment  and  the  reprosentatlves  of  labor 
and  the  effective  leadership  of  the  Pms- 
ident  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  all  of 
them. 


ADDITIONAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaik.s. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 

to   the 


On  Thursday,  H.R.  6277.  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  amendments  of  1965  will  be 
considered  after  disposition  of  HR. 
10871.  the  1966  appropriations  bill  for 
foreign  assistance.  The  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  take  prece- 
dence over  the  parks  and  concessions 
bill  and  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act? 


THEY  BURIED  HIM  IN  A  WOODEN 
CASKET 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ultaois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
they  buried  him  In  a  wooden  casket. 

Tenderly  they  placed  the  wooden  cas- 
ket in  the  soil  of  the  Afilca  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer  had  loved  and  served.  The 
wooden  casket  they  rested  in  the  still 
of  Gabon,  whose  able  and  popular  Am- 
bassador Aristide  N.  E.  Issembe  came  to 
my  office  only  last  week  to  thank  me  for 
the  tribute  so  much  deserved  that  I  had 
given  to  his  country  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
Thus  the  bond  between  Gabon,  in  the  soil 
to  which  had  been  committed  the  body 
of  Dr.  Schweitzer,  became  warmly  woven 
in  the  heart  of  all  humanity. 

They  buried  him  in  a  wooden  casket 
There  was  no  pretense  In  the  life  of  Dr. 
Albert  Schweitzer  and,  fittingly,  there 
was  no  pretense  in  the  manner  of  his 
burial. 
They  burled  him  in  a  wooden  casket. 


SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS-PANTIN,  POLI 
nCIAN,     PATRIOT,     AND     LABOR 
LEADER 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  l  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.     Mr  Speaker, 
Labor  Day   has  double  significance  In 
Puerto  Rico.    It  is  the  day  in  which  we 
honor  workingmen.  through  whose  noble 
toil  the  country  maintains  the  pace  of 
constant  progress.    It  is  also  the  day  in 
which  we  honor  one  of  our  most  dedi- 
cated labor  loaders:  Mr.  Santiago  Igle- 
sias-Pantin,  who  was  my  predecessor  as 
Re.sident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
during  the  period  from  January  1933  to 
December  5.  1939.    On  Uie  latter  date  he 
died  m  Washington,  D.C..  before  complet- 
ing his  second  4-year  term  as  the  elected 
Representative  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  always  had  great  admiration  for 
Santiago  Iglesias-Pantin  in  his  dual  role 
as  politician  and  as  labor  leader  Born 
m  La  Coruna,  Spain,  on  February  22, 
1872.  he  attended  the  common  schools 
and  was  apprenticed  as  a  cabinet  maker 
Bat  soon  he  emigrated  to  Havi'na,  Cuba 
where  he  immediately  joined  the  ranks 
of  labor.  From  1889  to  1896  he  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Workingmen  Trades  Cir- 
cle, and  then  moved  to  Puerto  Rico  where 
he  devoted  his  efforts  to  journalism  and 
founded  three  newspapers,  all  of  them 
labor  oriented;  Porvenh'  Social,  1898- 
1900;  Union  Obrera.  1903-06;  and  Jus- 
ticia.  1914-25. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  active  and  ef- 
fective in  the  labor  movement,  becoming 
a  pioneer  in  the  effort  to  create  in  our 
working  men  a  true  conscience  of  their 
rights  before  a  society  which  was  onlv 
then  nrst  beginning  to  hear  about  such 
things  as  minimum  wages,  labor  unions 
shorter  working  hours,  and  labor  con- 
tracts. 

Even  as  early  as  November  4.  1898  Mr 
iBlesias-Pantin  was  busv  In  San  Juan 
e-xposing  the  unfair  working  conditions 
Of  his  own  carpenter's  guild,  to  which  he 
Ras  deeply  attached.  Prevailing  wages 
then  were  usually  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day 
a  man  would  have  to  stay  on  the  job  for 
10.  maybe  11.  hours,  without  ^letting  any 
extra  pay:  and  he  would  then  go  home  to 
nnd  a  meager  supper  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

This  was  the  sad  picture  which  Mr 
Islesias-Pantin  described  before  Special' 
toinniissioner  Henry  K.  Carroll  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  to  study 
conditions  prevalent  in  the  newly  ac- 
tiuired  territory  of  Puerto  Rico. 

But  there  was  hope.  too. 

Our  chief  object — 


ore  directed  to  the  propagation  of  instruction 

for  Its  workingmen. 
We  also  will  have  to  direct  our  attention- 
He  added — 

especially    to    the   economic   aspect   of    our 

trade,  as  that  has  been  at  a  very  low  ebb.> 

True  enough,  some  years  later,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  in  the  Legislature 
of  Puerto  Rico,  he  was  able  to  sponsor 
legislation  to  Improve  working  conditions 
in  the  island  and  to  protect  the  workers' 
right  to  organize  unions  and  enter  Into 
collective  agreements. 

As  a  politician.  Mr.  Iglesias-Pantin 
was  astute  and  shrewd.  He  founded  the 
Socialist  Party,  which  graduaUy  drew 
strength  from  the  fast-growing  unions' 
and  was  elected  a  senator  when  Congress 
foJ'^  '■'^'^  ''^'^"'^  ^  "^*  Organic  Act  in 

He  was  for  some  years  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  his  party  in  the  legislature 
and  the  anecdote  went  round  that  when- 
ever an  important  situation  came  up  he 
would  close  his  eyes  and  hold  his  head 
with  both  hands,  elbows  firm  against  the 
flat  top  of  his  desk. 

"Sh,  sh,"  he  would  answer  to  anyone 
mten'upting  his  meditation.  "I'm  hold- 
ing a  party  caucus." 

His  task,  as  Resident  Commissioner 
was  difficult,  but  somehow  he  was  able 
to  overcome  formidable  obstacles  to 
reach  his  goals.  When  Mr.  Iglesias  died 
he  earned  praise  from  all  those  col- 
leagues who  had  been  fortunate  to  be  his 
friends. 

I  always  found  him  concerned  only  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rleo  and 
never  for  himself — 

Said  Delegate  Dimond.  of  Aladta.  add- 
ing: 

Nobody  who  knew  him  can  truthfully  deny 
that  while  he  wa.s  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rloo.  the  people  of  that  Island  had  an  able 
high-minded  and  devoted  advocate  in  the 
Congress. 
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Mr^  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  mght  I  watched  for  an  hour 

T  iiS^ii '■®''°"  ,","  "'^  ''■^''  '"  Vietnam. 
Liberally  sprinkled  through  the  report 
were  comments  by  American  servicemen 
about  the  significance  of  the  battle  ihev 
are  fighting  and  the  difflcultv  the  An^er- 
ican  people  seem  to  be  having  in  under- 
standmg  the  significance  and  the  impor- 
tance  of   the   American   presence   and 

liy"''  '"  Vietnam.  Occasionally  a 
soldier  suggested  rather  hopefully  that 
the  voices  of  withdrawal  were  a  distinct 
minority. 

Debate  of  American  poUey  Is  a  healthy 
characteristic  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. ThL?  debate  is  valuable  however 
only  as  it  is  predicated  upon  accurate' 
infoi-mation.  Recently  the  Wliite  Hou.se 
in  cooperation  with  the  Departments  of 

f^?i^  T?,^^^^^^  '^"«'''  ^  publication 
entitled  'Why  Vietnam."  This  booklet 
performs  two  useful  services  It  spells 
out  clearly  the  background  of  our  com- 
mitment in  South  Vietnam  and  contains 
excellent  factual  statements  both  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  Secretary  McNam'ara 

I  am  advised  that  the  demand  for 
copies  of  this  publlcaUon  from  Members 
of  Congress  has  been  heavy  and  the  sup- 
ply is  limited.  I  am  further  advised  that 
the  cost  of  publication  as  a  House  docu- 
ment is  very  substantially  less  than  If 
additional  copies  were  to  be  printed  for 
congressional  use  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  vicv.-  of  the  congressional  de- 
mand and  the  savings  to  be  expected  I 
think  it  proper  for  the  House  to  reprint 
this  publication  a;,  a  House  document 


PRESS  AGENT.  BUT  STILL 
PRESIDENT 


Even  a  man  as  reticent  as  Adm.  Wil- 
liam D.  Leahy,  then  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  said: 

His  death  Is  a  great  loss.  He  was  a  true 
public  servant,  loyal  to  the  legions  who  hon- 
ored him. 

I  should  like  to  bring  memory  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  of  this 
former  colleague  who  devoted  himself  so 
untiringly  to  the  cause  of  labor,  to  the 
laborer's  uplift  in  dignity,  and  who  gave 
his  best  effort  for  the  betterment  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  general. 


Mr.  Iglesias  declared — 
h:-^  been  to  obtain  for  each  of  the  guild  mem- 
nsis  the  greatest  amount  of  education  possl- 
oie.  •  •  Under  the  new  (American)  institu- 
tions, we  shall  and  this  much  easier,  because 
^e  understand  that  In  the  United  States  the 
?rer,test  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Government 

I 


CBS  REPORT  ON  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'  Henry  K.  Carroll.  "Report  on  the  Island  of 
Puerto  Rico."  submitted  to  Hon.  WlUlam 
McKinley.  President  of  the  United  States 
Oct.  6.  1899.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1889. 


Ml-.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1   minute,  to  revise  an  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,   as  anvone 
knows,  who  has  read  the  Constitution 
the  President  of  the  United  States  also 
serves  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  but  a  great  many  eye- 
brows are  being  raised  over  the  Presi- 
dents apparent  assumption  of  the  addi- 
tional   role   of     editor  in  chief"  of  the 
Nation's  newspapers. 

In  the  summer  issue  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism of  Columbia  University,  is  a  most 
enlightening  article  entitled  "Press 
Agent,  but  Still  President."  It  deserves 
to  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  fourth 
estate  faced  with  the  problem  of  choosing 
between  respect  or  his  readers  and  re- 
spect for  the  Presidency. 

To  indicate  how  closely  this  article  de- 
scribes the  present  situation,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  contains  an 
article  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  entitled  "The  Planned  Press  Con- 
ference." This  article  penetrates  the 
image  of  Presidential  press  coiUerences 
and  portrays  them  for  what  they  are- 
planned  propaganda. 
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I  commend  both  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

I  Prom  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review. 
1065] 
Phess  Agent,  dct  Sttll  President 
I  By  Ben  H.Bsgdiktani 
For  a  time  during  World  War  II  this  writer 
was  an  InsLTucior  In  nerlai  navigation,  an 
exercise  that  required  one  srudent  navi^tor 
to  direct  the  plane  to  a  practice  target  wiille 
a  second  navigator.  In  the  same  plane  but 
out  of  touch  with  the  tirst.  tracked  where 
the  plane  hud  been  and  where  It  w:is  headed. 
One  night  the  ftrst  navigator  said  the  plane 
wDuld  hit  the  target  at  11  p.m.  and  the  tar- 
get would  be  El  Pa*o.  Asked  where  we  wouid 
be  at  11.  the  second  navigator  wrote,  "Al- 
buquerque." At  11  o'clock  a  large  city 
lowned  out  of  the  night.  Both  men  looked 
Jubilant.  On  the  ground  I  had  to  tell  the 
second  man  we  were  not  In  Albuquerque  but 
in  El  Paso.  He  was  stunned.  He  pulled  out 
his  log.  full  of  si.«itlstics  like  compass  head- 
ings and  celestial  fixes,  waved  It  In  front  of 
my  face  and  cried.  "But  that's  Impossible. 
I've  got  the  figures  to  prove  we're  In  Al- 
buquerque." He  did  have  the  figures  to 
prove  It.  But  the  sign  on  the  tower  said 
El  Paso  and  all  the  natives  claimed  to  be 
Texana. 

This  episode  came  to  mind  when  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  June  I  press  conference  de- 
scribed the  care  with  which  he  decided  to 
send  the  M;irlnes  to  Santo  Domingo:  "I  had 
2'37  Individual  conversations  during  that  pe- 
riod and  about  35  meetings  with  various  peo- 
ple." 

The  President  is  a  lover  of  statistics  and 
of  appearances  and  in  the  fierce  gamesman- 
ship that  has  developed  in  the  White  House 
he  has  proved  himself  an  Indefatlgible  prac- 
titioner of  the  art  of  public  relations.  This 
has  presented  special  problems  for  the  press 
corps,  but  not  simply  because  a  President 
txles  to  put  himself  In  the  best  light,  be- 
cause all  do  that.  It  has  dawned  only  re- 
cently on  Washington  correspondents  Just 
how  deeply  committed  the  President  is  to 
his  public  relations  practice. 

Joseph  Kraft,  writing  m  Harper's,  believes 
the  President's  troubles  with  the  press  "stem 
largely  from  the  inability  of  the  press  to 
see  the  President  as  j'ost  another  flack." 

What  happens  If  the  press  has  to  view  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  "Jtjat  an- 
other flack"? 

The  problem  is  not  the  existence  of  public 
relations  In  the  White  House,  which  haa  to 
consider  its  "image"  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  know  whether  it  is  being  under- 
stood. But  there  Is  ilackery  and  flackery  and 
the  White  House  has  pushed  the  techniques 
of  PR  to  the  point  of  negative  returns. 

Some  WiUte  House  deceptions  are  forgiven 
as  p:irt  of  the  Job.  President  Eisenhower 
would  have  been  wiser  to  refu-i-e  comment 
on  the  U-2  shot  down  over  Russia.  As  a 
national  leader  the  President  has  to  keep 
himself  open  to  negotiations  for  the  national 
good  and  If  he  publicly  associates  himself 
with  all  the  dirty  tricks  that  go  on  behind 
the  scenes  he  damages  his  power — not  be- 
cause he  tells  the  other  side  anything  It 
doesn't  privately  know,  but  because  he  be- 
comes s  public  symbol  of  the  dirty  tricks 
with  whom  other  national  leadeis  cannot 
negotiate.  Precisely  because  the  President 
is  more  than  a  promoter  of  his  own  program 
and  reputation,  more  than  proprietor  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  but  also  a  symbol  of  na- 
tional alms  and  values.  It  Is  important  that 
he  be  listened  to — and  speak — as  something 
more  than  a  shrewd  public  relations  man. 

Some  of  the  deceptions  have  been  Impor- 
tant. For  weeks  President  Johnson  told  the 
public  it  was  being  mL^led  by  reporters  who 
said  the  Government  was  considering  widen- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  reporters  were 
correct  and  the  President  wrong.  The  White 
House  has  Implied  that  It  consulted  the  Or- 


ganization of  American  States  before  com- 
mitting troops  to  the  Dom.lnlcan  Republic, 
but  it  never  told  the  GAS  beforehand  that  It 
was  considering  troops. 

Other  illusia.ns  are  of  Interest  chiefly  with- 
in the  trade,  such  as  the  time  the  President 
gave  a  backgrounder  in  Texas  but  asked  cor- 
respondents to  put  on  a  Washington  date- 
line (which  most  did) . 

The  problem  is  partly  the  astonishing  por- 
tion of  Presidential  attention  given  to  pub- 
lic relations.  No  President  has  monitored 
his  public  image  with  more  zeal.  He  often 
pulls  popularity  poll  results  out  of  his  pocket. 
He  adds  up  hours  of  time  given  to  the  press 
and  it  is  enormous,  though  much  of  it  is 
ritualistic  or  nonuseful.  In  one  extended 
session  a  French  correspondent  whispered  to 
an  American  that  he  had  a  Paris  deadline 
coming  up  and  had  to  leave.  The  President 
was  holding  forth  on  the  White  House  south 
balcony.  The  American  whispered  back  that 
the  Frenchman  couldn't  possibly  leave.  "But 
we've  been  here  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
he  Is  saying  nothing  and  I  have  a  deadline." 
The  American  hissed,  "Would  yo'a  leave  If 
Charles  de  Gaulle  were  doing  this?"  The 
Frenchman  stiffened  and  whispered,  "Charles 
de  Gaulle  would  not  spend  15  minutes  talk- 
ing about  the  rust  on  his  balcony." 

The  President  and  his  staff  seem  to  ring 
like  burglar  alarms  whenever  and  wherever 
the  name  "Johnson"  appears  In  print  or  Is 
littered  on  the  air.  A  small  Item  In  a  west 
Texas  paper  mentioned  BUUe  Sol  Estes  In 
connection  with  the  President  In  a  three- 
paragraph  story  on  the  inside:  the  editor 
claims  he  got  a  telephone  call  from  the  White 
House  In  time  to  kin  the  item  In  later  edi- 
tions. One  television  correspondent  was 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the 
White  House,  which  had  heard  that  he 
planned  to  make  some  critical  remarks  the 
next  day.  A  newspaper  correspondent  wrote 
a  critical  morning  story  and  got  three  tele- 
phone calls  from  White  House  aids  before 
breakfast.  The  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
a  medium-highbrow  publication,  ran  a 
scathing  review  of  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy 
and  Its  editors  got  a  phone  call  from  a  White 
House  aid  suggesting  that  In  the  future 
they  have  Vietnam  books  reviewed  by  Joseph 
Alsop  (who  approves  of  the  Johnson  policy ) . 

The  President  has  three  television  sets  for 
?lmiiltaneou3  viewing  of  the  three  networks, 
plus  ail  AP  and  UPI  ticker.  Apparently  he 
watches  them  more  closely  than  sonie  of  the 
editors.  One  night  a  startled  wire  service 
editor  in  Washington  got  a  White  Hotise  call 
Liter  preserved  In  the  bouse  crgan.  UPI  He- 
porter,  as  follows: 

■Hellu?" 

"Hello,  Pat.  this  Is  Lyndon  Johnson." 

"■yes.  Mr.  President." 

"Say,  I  have  here  (pause)  AlOIN  from 
.Johnson  City.  Tex.,  about  the  homestead,  by 
Kvle  Thompson.  Let'-  see  (pause)  you  say 
in  there  that  there's  going  to  be  a  fee  for 
the  tour.  Well,  that's  not  right  at  all.  The 
Idea  IS  to  give  it  to  the  people." 

"Just  a  minute.  Mr,  President,  and  ni  got 
the  story." 

"You  see  what  It  says.  It  says  'the  home 
was  opened  to  tOie  public  for  fee  tours.'  That 
Isn't  right.  You  see.  It's  for  free.  That's  the 
Idea.     Do  you  F.ee  that?" 

"Yes.  Mr.  President.  It  locks  like  they 
dropped  the  'r'  In  the  word  free.'  I  guess 
they  omitted  It  in  transmission." 

"Well.  Pat.  It  sure  does  mean  Just  the  oppo- 
site of  what  we  mean." 

"It  sure  docs,  Mr.  President.    Ill  fix  It." 

"Well,  we  want  it  to  be  free" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  President.  I'll  straighten 
It  out  right  awny" 

"I'd  appreciate  It  if  you  would  clean  this 
up  for  me." 

"I  certainly  will,  Mr.  President." 

"We  hope  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  straighten  this  out."* 

"Yes,  sir:  Mr.  President." 
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"Thank  you.  Pat." 

'"Thank  you  for  letting  us  know,  Mr.  Prcal. 
dent  •" 

But  the  problem  is  not  just  quantity  of 
Presidential  time  and  Intervention.  Some 
of  It  Is  less  meticulous  than  his  editing  of 
UPI  typos  and  some  of  it  has  such  an  im- 
plausible ending  that  It  can  only  harm  his 
credibility.  He  Ukcs  to  be  the  miracle 
worker,  so  takes  pains  to  knock  down  stories 
predicting  what  he  will  do.  In  December 
he  complained  that  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  reported  falsely  that  he  would 
propose  a '  3-percent  pay  raise  for  Federal 
workers.  The  Star  dutifully  reported  the 
Presidential  complaint.  Then  the  President 
proposed  a  3-percent  pay  raise  for  Federal 
workers. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Presldeiit 
complained  that  the  Washington  Post  falsely 
reported  that  he  planned  to  ask  for  a  si 
bllllou  cut  In  excise  taxes.  "The  President 
Is  described  as  feeling  that  the  54  billion 
figure  couldn't  be  further  wrong,"  the  news 
story  said.  The  then  press  secretary,  George 
Reedy,  said,  "That  figure  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  any  decision  that  has  been  m.idc  ' 
The  President  proposed  an  excise  tax  cut  of 
33,964  million  which  bears  a  relationship  to 
S4  billion  as  99.1  to  100. 

Nor  is  It  unknown  that  a  responsible  White 
House  aid  will  confirm  a  reporter's  story  be- 
fore it  Is  printed,  and  after  the  published 
story  causes  unexpected  embarrassment  an- 
other equally  responsible  Wliite  House  aid 
win  tell  reporters  that  the  story  Is  i*-rong 
and  was  never  checked  with  the  White  Houep. 

While  doing  this,  the  President  maintains 
sympathetic  relations  with  editors  and  pub- 
lishers beyond  anything  known  before. 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  the  only  Democratic 
President  In  this  century  who  seems  to  be 
on  better  ternis  with  newspaper  publishers 
than  with  the  working  press.  This  isn't 
bad;  it  is  merely  astonishing.  I,  P.  Stone,  an 
incorrigible  herstic  In  a  town  with  increasing 
pressures  for  Journalistic  orthodoxy,  has 
written,  "Johiison  sometimes  seems  to  think 
the  Constitution  made  him  not  only  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
but  editor-in-chief  of  Its  newspapers." 

Among  the  luslltutlonal  casualties  of  this 
crushing  program  of  public  relations  are  the 
press  briefings  by  the  press  secretary,  which 
have  decreasing  content,  and  the  Presldentiiil 
press  conlerence,  which  becomes  increasingly 
rhetorical.  Even  the  semi-confidential  back- 
grounder has  often  been  reduced  to  an  ab- 
surdity. On  April  7,  for  example,  such  a 
session  was  held  to  give  prior  Interpretation 
of  the  Presidents  Johns  Hopkins  University 
speech  oUerUig  uncondltlonjl  discussions  ou 
Vietnam.  The  briefing  w.ts  given  in  the 
White  House  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara,  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball,  and  Special  Assistant  MoGeorge 
Bundy.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  cricket  to  print 
names  of  briefing  officers  but  in  this  case  the 
White  House  dl-sclosed  them  by  staging  a 
make-believe  start  of  the  briefing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  for  the  6  p.m.  newscasts  to 
help  build  public  interest  In  the  speech 

When  It  c.ijne  to  the  nonattrlbutnble 
quertion  and  answer,  the  cameras  were  sriut 
olf  but  the  same  spirit  of  charade  continued 
to  pervade  the  session.  Max  Frankel.  of  the 
New  York  Times,  asked  why  the  Government 
had  waited  so  long  to  make  public  Its  alms 
and  Its  basis  for  settlement  In  Vietnam. 
Secretary  Ball  said  that  there  was  no  delay, 
that  the  CFOveriunent  had  always  had  the 
position  presented  in  the  Presldent"8  speech. 

"Are  you  saying,"  Frankel  asked,  "that  this 
speech  Is  not  news,  thot  wo  should  treat  It 
na  old  stuff?"  Ball  replied  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  always  held  the  same  position, 
though  the  "formulations"  might  be  new 
and.  he  added  as  a  parting  shot,  "it  may  be 
a  little  clearer  to  you."  To  which  John 
Scan,  ABC  diplomatic  correspondent,  rose  to 
say,   "Since   this  has  all  been  said   before. 
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would  tbe  Secretary  please  refresh  the  re- 
porters' memories  on  the  last  time  anyone 
la  the  Government  offered  unconditional 
discussions  on  Vietnam? "  There  wa«  gen- 
eral laughter  and  no  answer. 

The  White  House  seems  so  obsessed  with 
keeping  the  news  record  favorable  that  It  is 
defensive  about  first-hand  journalism  that 
it  could  find  useful.  The  press  helped  dis- 
pel some  of  the  wild  confusion  within  gov- 
srament  on  the  Dominican  coup  d'etat  with 
reporting  from  the  scene  that  was  better 
than  official  diplomatic  and  military  report- 
i.-ii- 

The  same  was  true  In  Vietnam.  John 
Mccklln.  chief  Information  officer  In  Saigon 
during  the  time  wlien  D.-ivid  Halberstram  of 
ttiB  Times  and  Malcolm  Browne  of  the  AP 
were  ofilclal  dirty  words,  writes  in  his  book, 
■  .Mission  In  Torment,"  that  Halberstram  and 
BKwne  were  essentially  correct  In  their 
reporting  and  the  Government  essentially 
■.iT-'ng. 

The  White  House  obsession  with  PR  would 
be  easier  to  handle  If  It  came  from  another 
source.  Most  correspondents  learned  to  cope 
«ith  (lackdom  a  long  time  ago:  they  reait 
when  special  pleaders  originate  news;  thev 
recognize  the  Implausibly  rosv  release:  they 
instinctively  check  with  the  opposition:  they 
treat  with  contempt  a  man  who  deliberately 
(lim-flnms  them. 

What  Is  special  here  la  Kraft's  observation: 
roost  reporters  have  trouble  looking  at  the 
President  as  Just  another  flack  He  Is  not 
just  another  flack.  He  Is  a  PR  man  In  his 
obsession  with  Image,  his  unrestrained  at- 
teinpts  to  create  Illusion  for  tactical  reasons, 
and  his  concern  with  appearances  no  matter 
how  Implausible.  But  he  Is  also  President 
of  the  United  States,  carrying  the  burdens  of 
his  office  seriously. 

Tlie  problem  is  that  Lyndon  Johnson  ap- 
peals to  reporters  with  all  the  dignity  and 
power  of  his  position  aa  President  and  when 
this  does  not  produce  the  results  he  wants. 
ii?slna  manipulating  them  and  the  news  in 
ways  that  are  not  highly  regarded  even  at 
the  Press  Club  bar.  He  Is  trying  to  have  It 
both  ways.  The  weakness  of  many  corre- 
spondents Is  that  the  President  Is  too  valu- 
able B  source  In  the  competition  for  news  to 
be  Ignored  as  a  lesser  PR  man  would  be.  But 
aeepcr  than  that  Is  the  conflict  the  Presl- 
tlent  creates  In  many  serious  correspondents 
«-ho  respect  the  Offlc^  of  President  and  the 
man  In  It,  but  whose  professional  standards 
tell  them  that  what  Is  going  on  Is  common. 
ordinary  press  agcntry. 

Tlic  President  and  his  aids  often  seem  to 
Ignore  the  demands  of  professionalism  upon 
correspondents,  which  require  exercise  of  In- 
dependent Judgment  based  not  on  person- 
ality or  pressure  but  on  honest  discrimina- 
tion. Too  often  correspondents  are  asked  to 
choose  between  disrespect  for  the  reader  and 
disrespect  for  the  President. 

One  simple  answer  may  be  to  report  the 
li.inbashed  Intervention  of  the  White  House 
into  the  news  process.  The  dir^lop  in  UPI 
reporter  was  seen  widely  In  the  trade,  but  It 
was  not  on  the  UPI  wire.  Ordinarily  this 
would  be  healthy  avoidance  of  narcissism. 
But  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  report  the 
President  not  only  as  originator  of  news 
but  also  as  editor  of  it. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7,  1965J 
Inside  Report:  The  Pukned  PBEsa 

CONrEHENCE 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
If  President  Johnson's  last  nationally  tele- 
vised press  conference  from  Wa.=hlngton  on 
August  23  seemed  a  trifle  bland  and  Just  a 
little  staged,  this  was  no  accident. 

The  art  of  planting  (Juestlons  calculated 
>o  that  the  President  could  make  a  par- 
ticular point  hit  a  new  high  In  that  news 
conference.    Par  from  being  the  spontaneous 
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free-for-all  the  general  public  supposed  It  to 
be,  the  August  25  session  was  very  nearly 
as  carefully  staged  as  a  Broadway  play. 

This  completes  the  transmogrification  of 
the  Presidential  news  conference,  which  be- 
gan as  an  informal  cluster  of  reporters 
crowding  around  the  President's  desk  In 
search  of  answers  to  questions.  As  the  news 
conference  moved  to  ever  larger  auditoriums 
and  television-radio  coverage  was  permitted. 
It  became  less  of  a  newsgatlierlng  device  and 
more  of  a  showcase  for  Presidents. 

Consequently,  President  Johnson  cannot 
be  blamed  for  pushing  along  the  next  logical 
step  In  this  development,  taking  the  risk  out 
of  press  conferences  by  plamiing  them  In  ad- 
vance.   That's  what  happened  on  August  25. 

Although  aids  of  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  frequently  tried  to  plant  a 
question  or  two  before  a  news  conference,  old 
timers  In  the  WTilte  House  press  room  can't 
remember  anything  like  the  activity  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  August  25  conference. 

Bill  Moyers.  the  President's  highly  com- 
petent new  press  secretary,  and  Joseph 
Laltin,  Moyers'  assistant,  were  scurrying 
about  among  correspondents  openly  plant- 
ing questions — obviously  acting  under  the 
President's  own  orders. 

For  instance,  the  House  Republican  "white 
paper"  attacking  Mr.  Jolinson's  position  on 
Vietnam  had  come  out  a  day  earlier.  Some 
question  about  it  was  bound  to  be  asked. 
But  the  presidential  aids  planted  a  question 
that  put  the  Republicans  In  the  worst 
light — a  soft  pitch  that  the  President  could. 
and  did,  knock  out  of  the  park. 

The  question  planters  did  run  Into  some 
resistance.  Laltin  requested  the  correspond- 
ent for  one  large  eastern  paper  to  ask  a 
question  that  would  enable  the  President  to 
expound  on  the  necessity  for  a  settlement  in 
the  steel  contract  talks.  The  correspondent 
flatly  refused  on  general  principles. 

The  White  House  aids  then  went  to  an- 
other correspondent,  who  also  balked  at  this 
request.  After  much  cajoling  and  convinc- 
ing, however,  he  finally  agreed  to  play  the 
game  and  ask  the  question . 

Furthermore,  the  Moyers-Laltln  team  en- 
gaged In  the  opposite  version  of  the  ques- 
tion-planting technique.  They  uled  to 
pump  h,abltual  question  askere  to  find  out 
what  they  had  In  mind  so  that  the  President 
could  be  alerted. 

One  veteran  correspondent  known  for 
tough,  aggressive  questioning  was  ap- 
proached. He  politely  declined  to  reveal  his 
question  for  the  day.  Because  this  corre- 
spondent represents  a  wire  service  and 
unwritten  custom  dictates  that  wire  service 
reporters  be  recognized  at  each  press  confer- 
ence, he  was  called  upon  to  oak  his  question 
anyway. 

However,  the  President  has  no  obligation 
to  call  upon  nonwlre  service  correspondents. 
For  example,  one  correspondent  for  a  major 
midwestem  paper  who  doesn't  play  ball  with 
the  White  Hou.se  L'Jid  has  a  reputation  for 
searching  questioning  was  not  recognized  Au- 
gust 25,  Nor  has  he  been  at  any  of  the  last 
few  press  conferences. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  ttiat  since 
Moyers  took  over  as  press  secretary  July  6. 
Mr  Johnson's  press  rel^itlons  have  turned 
from  black  to  rosy. 

Because  Moyera  actually  Is  one  of  the 
President's  closest  advisers,  the  White  House 
press  corps  Is  filled  in  on  top  level  develop- 
ments as  never  before.  On  top  of  the  White 
House  staff  hierarchy.  Moyers  on  one  oc- 
casion countermanded  an  order  to  dump  cor- 
respondents from  a  Presidential  helicopter 
and  repla,ce  them  with  Secret  .Service  agents. 
Such  treatment  is  something  new  for  the 
White  House  press. 

Consequently,  it's  understandable  that 
many  reporters  would  want  to  help  Moyers 
by  asking  a  question  that  wont  hurt  anv- 
Ixjdy.    But  they  do  it  at  the  risk  of  destroy- 


ing the  press  conference  as  the  only  way  or 
subjecting  the  President  to  tough  unre- 
hearsed examination. 


ALEXANDER  K.   CHRISTIE 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker  I  a^k 
unajumous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
iromUtah? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker 
When  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
passes  tne  House,  only  a  few  of  the  manv 
responsible  persons  receive  the  credit 
Without  detracting  from  the  great  ac- 
complishment of  the  Members  of  Co"- 
?ress.  their  staffs,  and  the  staffs  of  the 
commiitees  involved.  I  should  like  to 
single  out  at  least  one  person  from  out- 
side the  official  legislative  family  for  his 
devoted  work  in  behalf  of  H.R.  8989  the 
Federal  Metallic  and  Nonmetalllc  Mlno 
Safety  Act  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  September  2.  I  am  thinking  of 
Mr.  Alexander  K.  Christie,  a  legislative 
representative  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America.  Alex  helped  to  draft  the 
ancestor  of  our  present  bill  for  the  late 
Senator  James  E.  Murray,  of  Montana 
way  back  m  the  82d  Coneress.  He  haj5 
worked  longer  and  probably  harder  than 
any  other  man  to  bring  this  Important 
legislation  to  a  point  of  success  Pa- 
tiently, but  ceaselessly,  he  has  spread  Uie 
gospel  of  mine  safety,  of  higher  stand- 
ards  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  fearless 
men  who  mine  the  ores  and  minerals 
that,  m  large  measure,  feed  our  indus- 
trial might  and  our  vast  prosperity  Hi= 
tireless  efforts  have  served  the  national 
interest.  I  commend  him  for  iiis  devo- 
tion to  a  noble  cause. 


WASHINGTON  SMEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  Is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  certain  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reader's  Digest  for  September  1965.  pub- 
lished an  article  which  ouRht  to  be  read 
by  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

It  is  an  article  based  ujxin  the  scandal- 
ous manipulations  of  Bobby  Baker,  pro- 
tege of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  confidant 
to  other  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  a.s 
well  as  Johnson.  But  it  also  deals  with  a 
little  publicized  facet  of  the  sordid  Baker 
scandals — the  outraeeous  attempts  to 
harass  and  vilify  personally  one  of  the 
most  courageous  Members  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  ever  known — Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  of  Delaware. 

No  man  has  contributed  more  in 
time,  energy,  and  courage  to  digging  out 
the  un.savor5'  facts  in  the  Bobby  Baker 
case  as  well  as  corruption  In  other  areas 
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of  Government.  For  this.  President 
Johnson  personally  invaded  Delaware  In 
the  fall  of  1364  In  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  defeat  Williams  for  reelection, 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
eone  over  his  Ux  returns  with  a  fine 
tooth  comb.  The  result:  a  bill  for  in- 
come taxes  owed  of  S30.16.  plus  S1.74 
interest.  After  this  tedious  and  tlme- 
consuminET  audit  of  all  his  books  and 
checks,  WiLLUMS  received  a  refund 
check,  without  apology,  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

But  Senator  Willl-kms  is  not  the  only 
Member  of  Congress,  who  has  had  more 
than  a  passing  interest  m  the  Bobby 
Baker  scandals,  to  have  had  his  tax 
return  investigated.  Yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  had  more  than  a  passing  interest 
in  the  tax  returns  of  Baker  and  others 
associated  with  him  as  he  rocketed  from 
virtual  rags  to  riches  in  a  few  short  years. 

In  addition  to  the  auditing  of  his  tax 
returns,  and  the  interception  of  his  mail, 
a  vicious,  cowardly  effort  was  made  to 
"expose  Senator  Willums'  sex  life." 
This  by  Carole  Tj'Ier,  one  of  Baker's  so- 
called  confidential  secretaries,  who  said 
she  saw  Willwms  eating  breakfast  with 
a  woman,  not  his  wife,  at  a  restaiu-ant  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  young  woman  was  Senator  Wil- 
liams' granddaugiiter. 

Carole  Tyler  as  well  as  Bobby  Baker 
repeatedly  resorted  to  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  thus  declined  to  answer  ques- 
tions when  they  were  summoned  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  While  they 
were  thus  protected,  the  man  who  was 
honestly  and  courageously  attempting  to 
ferret  out  corruption  was  the  object  of 
harassment  and  cowardLv  vilification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  for 
printing  m  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Reader  s  Digest  article  written  by  a 
noted  newsman,  Mr.  John  Barron: 
The  Ca&e  of  Bobbt  Bake»  and  the  Couba- 
cEccs  Senator 
i  By  John  Barron  i 

Skeietons  of  the  Bobby  Baicer  c^ise  have 
at  ;ftst  been  locked  away  in  Washington's 
darkest  closets.  The  carefully  manipulated 
S*nat«  "mvestigatlon"  ol  the  man  who  long 
was  Lyndon  Johnson's  protege  has  ended  in 
i  rain  of  -whitewash.  The  squalid  stories  of 
Dftyoffs,  kickbacks,  party  girls,  and  Influence- 
peddling  cji  Capitol  HIU  have  all  been  offi- 
cially forgotten. 

One  man,  though,  cannot  forget — Senator 
John-  J.  Williams  oI  Delaware,  Nearly  2 
years  after  he  unearthed  the  scandals,  Wil- 
liams continues  his  lonely  search  for  the 
truth.  But  for  exposing  Baker  in  the  first 
place,  and  for  daring  to  persist  In  probing 
for  facts,  he  has  paid  and  Is  paying  a  fear- 
ful price. 

At  one  time  or  another,  pc'rons  of  Baker 
have  schemed  to  silence  Wuxiams'  sources. 
to  deceive  hlro  with  false  leads,  to  smear  his 
character,  even  Involve  his  family.  The 
harassment  got  so  ugly  a  few  months  ago 
that  Senator  Frank  Lacsche.  a  Democrat, 
openly  accused  fellow  Senators  of  trying  to 
make  Senator  Williams  "the  culprit"  whUe 
letting  the  true  culprit  go  free. 

It  was  an  accurate  summation.  The  strate- 
gy employed  by  Williams'  opponents 
throughout  'has  been  to  save  Bobby  Baker 
and  his  pals  by  destroying  the  accusers.  And 
Williams  was  the  chief  accuser.  If  he  could 
be  discredited,  so  could  his  revelations. 


EABLT    WARNING 

Even  before  the  Baker  story  burst  Into 
headlines.  Williams  received  a  hint  of  the 
ordeal  he  was  to  endure.  A  Delaware  farmer 
drove  to  Washington  to  tell  htm  about  it. 
"Some  strange  men  are  going  around  asking 
questions  about  your  farms."  he  said.  "They 
make  out  like  they're  Investigators  from 
Washington  trying  to  find  out  how  much 
Government  farm  subsidies  you  collect.  I 
told  them  you  don't  accept  any  subsidies  at 
all.  but  they  wouldn't  believe  me." 

While  WaLiAMS  was  home  for  the  weekend, 
other  neighbors  dropped  by  to  tell  him  that 
the  strange  inquisitors  had  Interrogated  them 
about  drainage  ditches.  Then  he  realized 
what  It  was  all  about.  He  had  cosponsored 
a  legislative  amendment  providing  Federal 
payments  to  help  drain  low-lying  Delaware 
farms.  Government-subsidized  ditches  had 
TO  be  dug  through  farmland  he  owned  so 
that  the  surrounding  area  could  be  served, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  collect  several  thou- 
sand dollars  for  this.  In  fact,  though,  be 
had  personally  paid  the  whole  bill  for  the 
work  done  on  his  land. 

WiLLUMS  knew  that,  II  he  had  not  been 
able  to  prove  he  had  paid,  he  would  soon  be 
publicly  accused  of  profiting  from  his  own 
legislation.  It  was  an  old  Washington  trick, 
letting  the  scandal  prober  know  that  the 
heat  can  also  be  applied  to  him. 

But  WiLLUMs  did  not  worry,  at  first,  and 
for  good  reason. 

FURTIVE    MErrlNC 

A  soft-spoken  farmer  and  chickenfeed 
dealer.  Williams,  when  he  first  went  to 
Washington  as  a  Senator,  seemed  hopelessly 
out  of  place  in  the  worldly  atmosphere. 
Detractors  privately  ridiculed  him  as  a  "pious 
hick."  Top  otficlals  laughed  when,  working 
without  investigators,  funds  or  power  of  sub- 
pena,  he  started  rounding  up  records  and 
aslilug  simple  questions  about  how  they  were 
running  Government  business.  Some  of 
them  had  to  stop  laughing  when  they  found 
themselves  on  the  way  to  the  penitentiary. 

Because  of  such  activity,  Williams  came 
to  be  called  "the  conscience  of  the  Senate." 
Again  and  again,  enemies  had  tried  to  com- 
promise him.  but  none  had  succeeded.  So, 
in  the  fall  of  1963,  when  he  began  digging 
into  the  affairs  of  Bobby  Baker,  he  was  con- 
fident and  unafraid 

Then,  early  one  even*ne  in  February  1964, 
Williams  was  summoned  to  a  furtive  meet- 
ing with  J  Johnson  administration  official,  a 
man  who  had  fought  hUn  politically.  "I 
couldn't  risk  going  to  your  office,"  the  man 
began,  "but  I  can't  stomach  what  they're  do- 
ing to  you.  Senator,  your  mall  is  being  in- 
tercepted. Every  letter  you  write  to  any 
Federal  official  .^!)klng  atrout  the  Baker  case 
is  immediately  routed  to  a  special  handler. 
He  sends  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  copies 
of  any  information  sent  to  you.  Sometimes 
he  even  checks  with  the  committee  before 
deciding  whether  your  inquiry  is  to  be 
answered  at  all  'Tou'd  better  be  careful 
about  what  you  put  in  writing." 

"The  Senate  should  be  totally  outraged," 
cried  the  Washington  Evening  Star  In  a  lead 
editorial  after  Williams  confirmed  that  his 
mail  was  indeed  being  watched.  "Obviously 
someone  high  in  the  executive  branch  Issued 
the  Instructions  for  this  monitoring.  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  as  far  as  anyone  knows,  has 
ever  been  done  before.  Who  issued  the 
order?" 

No  one  has  ever  dared  look  high  enough 
and  hard  enough  to  find  out. 
TAX   Atmrr 

The  ensuing  step  In  the  Senator's  harass- 
ment came  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. IHS  ortiered  Wn.LiAMS  to  produce  all 
records  he  hod  used  to  prepare  a  return  sub- 
nutted  2  years  before. 

Now  Williams  had  to  put  aside  the  Baker 
case  and  dredge  up   the  moss  of  old  data 


needed  to  defend  his  tax  statement  line  by 
line.  Dutifully  be  drove  back  to  Delaw.ire 
to  submit  to  Interrogation  by  an  IRS  agent. 
As  the  tedious  audit  wore  on.  he  produced 
check  after  check  to  prove  that  he  had 
honestly  and  correctly  paid  his  taxes.  But 
in  vain.  The  agent  Insisted  that  iie  owed 
S.'iO.ie  more,  plus  $1.74  Interest. 

"That's  wrong.  Senator."  said  an  angry 
accountant  whom  Williams  had  asked  to 
help  him.    "I  wouldn't  pay  a  cent  more." 

"No.  it's  worth  330  Just  to  get  it  ove.- 
with."  the  Senator  said,  wearily  writing  ou: 
a  checlt. 

A  few  days  later,  he  was  dumfounded  lo 
receive  an  elaborate  9-page  rigmarole  of  corr.- 
putatlons  from  IBS  indicating  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owed  him  $30.16.  Enclosed,  wit.-;- 
out  apology,  was  a  refund  check. 

Williams  never  could  be  sure  of  the  reason 
for  this  preposterous  exercise.  He  reallzetl 
though,  that  had  any  flaw  in  his  tax  returi. 
been  detected  It  would  have  been  most  use- 
ful to  Baker's  friends. 

SMEAR  BT   ASSOCIATION 

Next  tactic  of  Baker's  cronies  was  to  de- 
stroy a  key  witness  whom  Williams  had  per- 
suaded to  talk.  The  marked  man  was  Don  B. 
Reynolds,  an  Insurance  broker  who  had  been 
active  among  Washington's  whecter-deaiers. 
Long  an  Intimate  member  of  the  Bobtjv 
Baker  crowd,  he  admitted  that  he  was  "no 
angel."  And  when  he  finally  began  to  t..:it 
about  his  cronies,  he  startled  the  Nation. 

In  sworn  testimony  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  he  said  he  had  made  huge  payofis 
to  Baker.  He  told  how.  in  obedience  to 
Baker's  orders,  he  had  givpn  Lyndon  Johufor. 
an  expensive  stereo  set.  He  testified  th;ii. 
after  selling  Insurance  on  Johnson's  life,  he 
had  been  pressured  by  Walter  Jenkins,  ther 
Johnson's  administrative  assistant,  into  pur- 
chasing unheeded  advertising  time  from  a 
Johnson  television  station.  And  he  spoke  of 
the  use  of  bribery  and  prostitutes  to  lufluence 
various  Government  officials. 

Whether  or  not  all  that  Reynolds  said  w;'..*; 
true  probably  never  will  be  determined.  But 
he  produced  checks  and  Invoices  to  prove 
that  he  had  paid  Baker,  given  Johnson  the 
stereo,  and  ijought  the  useless  advertlsine 
time.  Because  some  of  his  testimony  wjis 
documented,  there  was  only  one  way  to  nr'.i- 
trallze  it:  his  character  would  have  to  be  so 
totally  demolished  that  no  one  would  believe 
anything  he  said.  And  if  he  could  be  de- 
pleted as  a  puppet  of  Williams,  the  muck 
smeared  on  lUm  would  rub  off  on  the  Senator 

Shortly  before  release  of  Reynolds'  first 
testimony,  several  administration  officials  be- 
gan trying  to  peddle  to  newsmen  a  purported 
confidential  Government  personnel  repi.rt 
listing  Reynolds'  alleged  misdeeds  as  a  one- 
time Air  Force  and  Foreign  Service  officer. 
He  was  portrayed  as  a  pathological  liar.  bluCb 
marketeer,  and  adulterer. 

Then  the  Rules  Committee  itself  Joined 
in  by  leaking  to  newsmen  reports  of  its  own. 
denouncing  Reynolds,  the  witness  who  had 
talked,  more  harshly  than  Baker,  the  subject 
of  investigation.  They  stigmatized  Reynolds 
as  a  "character  a.ssasfiin."  "paranoid  person- 
ality" and  "an  Irresponsible  witness,"  The 
committee  Insinuated  that  Senator  Willia.vs 
was  in  some  way  linked  with  Reynolds. 

PRIORITY    TARGET 

Fearful  of  what  the  power  of  Government 
might  do  to  them,  many  persons  who  hiid 
volunteered  Information  In  the  Baker  case 
now  began  to  back  off.  One  Important  busi- 
nessman who  earlier  had  promised  evidence 
said,  when  Williams  called  him,  "I  don  i 
know  what  you're  talking  about,  Senator 
I  never  talked  to  you  before  In  my  life.  I'm 
sorry,  but  I'm  sure  you  understand." 

When  administration  forces  tried  to  bury 
the  investigation  in  the  summer  of  1964  .'.nd 
Williams  came  up  with  new  evidence, 
alarmed  Democrats  developed  a  plan.    They 
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would  suspend  the  Investigation  until  after 
the  approaching  elections — and  get  rid  ol 
WiLLLAMS  at  the  polls  in  November. 

Of  all  the  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress. Williams  became  the  priority  target. 
Administration  speakers  paraded  Into  Dela- 
ware to  belittle  him  as  &  hopelessly  out- 
moded crank.  Ou  the  Saturday  before  the 
election.  President  Johnson  himself  suddenly 
decided  to  appear.  Reporters  accompanying 
him  were  astounded  that  he  would  choose 
to  spend  the  last  vital  day  of  the  campaign 
in  a  State  with  only  three  electoral   votes. 

B'Jt  there  he  stood  In  Dover,  a  town  of 
only  7,000  inhabitants,  appealing  for  Wil- 
liams' defeat.  "Give  me  men  I  can  work 
with."  he  said. 

Williams  was  sure  of  defeat.  On  election 
day.  hotvever.  when  Johnson  carried  Dela- 
ware by  a  landslide,  enough  Democrats  split 
the  ticket  to  send  Williams  back  to  the 
Senat«  with  a  6.932-vote  victory. 

STORY   OF  THE  YEAR 

After  the  Johnson  inaugural  ceremonies, 
Williams  walked  across  Capitol  Hill  to  his 
office.  "What  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
Eaker  case  now?"  a  newsman  with  him  asked 

"Well,  whitewash  put  on  over  din  will  not 
ftlck.  We  country  boys  know  that."  Wil- 
liams said.  Then  he  motioned  the  reporter 
into  his  study,  where  he  pushed  four  type- 
written pages  across  his  desk.  The  docu- 
ment made  it  appear  that  three  prominent 
Government  officials  bad  mode  millions 
through  a  corrupt  deal. 

■It  will  be  the  story  of  the  year,"  the  re- 
porter said.  "When  are  you  going  to  break 
it?" 

"I'm  not  going  to."  Williams  replied. 
"The  whole  thing's  a  plant.  I've  checked 
it.  and  It's  the  darnedest  cock-and-bull  story 
you  ever  heard.  They  hoped  I'd  go  to  the 
floor  with  It.  Then  nobody  would  ever  again 
believe  what  I  said." 

SEX    LIFE 

The  next  snare  that  was  set  for  the  Sens- 
tor  was  Immeasurably  more  vicious.  Carole 
Tyler,  who  had  been  Baker's  confidential 
r-erretary.  flew  to  NashvlUe  to  address  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association.  At  Rules  Com- 
mittee hearings  she  had  repeatedly  ducked 
behind  the  fifth  amendment  to  avoid  saying 
iinythlng.  But  now.  rumors  said,  she  was 
pjlng  to  "expose  Senator  Williams  sex  life" 

In  a  hotel  ballroom  crowded  with  expectant 
reporters.  Miss  Tyler  began  reading  a  type- 
RTltten  speech.  After  some  banalities,  she 
paused  and  with  an  arch  smile  said: 

"I  wonder  what  you  would  think  if  you 
fcnew  that  the  principal  Instigator  ol  the 
Senate  investigation  was  seen  by  me  on  July 
6  at  6:30  am.  with  a  lady — ^not  his  wife — Just 
after  they  finished  breakfast?  And  Just 
think,  this  is  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
criticizing  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  for 
not  going  Into  the  so-called  sex  angle  of  the 
B.iKer  ease.  I  leave  It  to  hie  conscience,  if 
any,  as  to  why  he  was  with  this  lady — not 
^ls  wife — at  such  a  time  near  a  summer  re- 
Jort." 

Would  you  name  the  Senator?"  reporters 
asked. 

"I  think  you  know  who  I  mean."  she  re- 
pli»d. 

Back  In  Washington,  the  first  Inquiry 
iibout  the  speech  stunned  Williams.  Th'e 
f.rst  impulse  of  the  6I-year-o!d  Senator.  38 
•eirs  married  to  the  same  wife,  was  to 
t'enounce  it  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  he 
re.iilzed  that  denying  the  charges  would 
merely  give  tJiem  greater  circulation. 
rinniiy.  he  wrote  a  one-sentence  statement: 
tny  newspaper,  any  wire  service,  any  net- 
•TOrk  that  carries  any  report  questioning 
tny  character  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
I'lS  truthfulness  and  had  l>ett<r  be  prepared 
to  prove  It." 

Most  publications  decided  to  kill  the  storv. 
btit  rumor  quickly  swept  It  over  Woshing- 
ton.     That   night,  a   worried    friend    found 


Williams  and  his  wife  alone  in  their  apart- 
ment. "John,  it's  all  over  town  that  Carole 
Tyler  says  you're  Involved  with  some  woman 
and  that  you  won't  deny  It,"  the  friend 
said.  "Why  don't  you  denounce  this  for 
what  it  is — character  assassination?" 

"I  can't."  Williams  said.  "On  the  morn- 
ing of  July  6  I  was  In  a  roadside  diner  with 
a  girl,  and  I  don't  doubt  that  I  was  looking 
at  her  with  loving  eyes.  She  was  my  grand- 
daughter I  was  taking  her  back  home  after 
the  Foiu-th  of  July  weekend  at  the  beach. 
But.  my  Lord,  man,  I'm  certainly  not  going 
to  drag  my  own  grandchild  into  this." 

FINAL  REPORT 

Last  spring  the  Rules  Committee  staff  se- 
cretly drafted  a  second  "final"  report  on  the 
Baker  case  While  mildly  rebuking  Baker, 
tiie  committee  authors  loaded  the  renort 
with  innuendo  and  Iminuatlons  that  Wil- 
liams had  withheld  Information  and  made 
false  charges. 

This  draft  was  set  in  type  ot  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  But  u  the  committee 
released  it.  the  sponsoring  Senators  would 
have  to  back  up  whi.t  they  said,  and  Wil- 
liams would  have  a  chance  to  defend  him- 
self. Therefore,  in  a  careful  maneuver,  the 
committee  leaked  copies  of  ihe  report  to 
newsmen. 

Williams  stormed  into  the  Senate  and  de- 
manded a  showdown  with  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  "Retract  the  charges 
or  else  repeat  them  In  my  presence."  he  de- 
manded Only  Senator  Claisorne  Pell,  of 
Rhode  Island,  had  the  courage  to  say  that 
he  had  no  charges  to  make.  None  of  the 
others  took  up  Williams'  challenge. 

When  the  committee  officially  released  Its 
final  report,  all  of  the  atucks  on  Williams, 
were  deleted.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
hod  succeeded  in  spreading  defamatory  com- 
ment about  him  while  evading  responslblUt-.' 
for  It. 

PLENTY  OF  TIME 

Today  what  has  become  of  the  chief  char- 
acters In  the  case? 

Don  Reynolds  has  been  ruined.  Under 
the  heat  of  hostile  publicity  and  incessant 
invesiigatlon.  he  lost  his  once  profitable  in- 
surance business.  He  now  exists  Jn  exile  in 
the  Bahamas. 

Carole  Tyler  died  last  spring  In  a  freak 
accident  when  a  stunting  airplane  crashed 
in  Ocean  City.  Md..  not  far  from  Baker's  mil- 
lion-dollar motol. 

Bobby  Baker  himself  prospers.  He  has 
bought  control  of  another  motel  in  North 
Carolina.  He  has  acquired  additional  inter- 
est in  the  vending  machine  company  which 
still  enjoys  lucrative  concessions  from  de- 
fense manufacturers  dependent  upon  Gov- 
ernment contracts  Friends  describe  him  as 
utterly  confident  that  even  should  he  be 
indicted,  nothing  in  the  end  will  happen  to 
him. 

For  John  Williams,  the  ordeal  goes  on. 
This  summer  he  again  had  to  appear  before 
iJie  IRS.  this  time  to  defend  his  1963  tax  re- 
turn. He  had  paid  his  taxes  properly  again. 
Today,  despite  all  the  booby  traps  set  for 
him.  he  Is  contLnuing  to  probe  in  the  debris 
of  the  Baker  case. 

"I  have  plenty  of  time,"  John  Wiluams 
warned  the  Senate  in  a  speech  a  few  weeks 
ago.  "And  X  am  not  about  to  be  intimidated. 
In  fact,  my  curiosity  and  determination 
grow  as  resistance  Intensifies." 

In  this  sentiment.  Senator  Williams,  of 
Delaware,  may  well  t)e  speaking  for  the 
Nation. 

WASHINtrrC'N'S  Wondeeboy 
To  many.  Bobby  Baker  was  the  "wonder- 
boy  of  Washington. "  He  come  to  the  capital 
from  South  Carolina  at  IS  as  a  Senate  page. 
He  grew  up  with  Senators  as  his  tutors,  be- 
came the  protect  nf  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential. Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Democratic  majority 


in  1956.  As  general  agent  o!  the  Senate 
"Establishment."  Baker  exchanged  confi- 
dences with  Senators,  advised  how  the  lead- 
ership wished  them  to  vote,  performed  per- 
sonal services  such  as  arranging  loans  and 
useful  Introductions,  as  well  as  picking  up 
and  parceling  out  "campaign  contributions." 
By  1962  he  could  iwost,  'On  any  given  issue. 
I  have  at  least  10  Senators  m  the  palm  of 
my  hand." 

Baker's  troubles  began  when  he  was  sueti 
by  a  Washington  businessman  who  alleged 
that  he  had  paid  Baker  fees  totaling  »S.6O0 
to  maintain  a  vendlng-machme  contract  at 
a  defense  plant,  then  suffered  cancellation 
of  the  contract  because  of  Baker's  "Interfer- 
ence." Wondering  »"hat  was  behind  the  al- 
legation. Senator  John  J.  Wllliams  quletlv 
began  asking  questions.  He  soon  put  to'- 
gether  the  outlines  of  a  fantastic  storv. 

Williams  secretly  told  the  Democratic 
leadership  some  of  what  he  had  learned  and 
suggested  that  Baker  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  privately  before  he  was 
publicly  accused.  Minutes  "before  the  sched- 
uled confronutlon.  Baker  resigned  rather 
than  face  Williams. 

The  Senate  Rulfs  Committee  then  began 
an  Investigation  based  almost  entirely  on 
evidence  provided  by  Williams  Subse- 
quent Rules  Committee  reports  sketched 
highlights  of  Baker"s  financial  dealings: 
That  on  a  top  salary  of  »19.600  he  had 
amassed,  at  34,  a  fortune  which  he  claimed 
was  worth  «2.100.00o.  That  a  lormed  iobbvie: 
had  sold  him  for  »4.600  stock  worth  »3I,6oC) 
That,  with  others,  he  had  started  a  vending- 
machine  company  which  won  lucrative  con- 
cessions from  contractors  dependent  upon 
the  Government.  That  he  had  obtained  a 
Government  loan  for  a  luxurious  oceanslde 
motel  he  was  building  in  Maryland  by  faiselv 
representing  its  assets.  That.  2  days  afie'r 
a  bill  beneficial  lo  a  trade  association  had 
been  signed,  a  representative  of  the  associa- 
tion paid  him  So.OOO. 

As  the  resultant  scandals  threatened  to 
reach  higher  and  higher  into  Government 
pressures  to  halt  Ihe  Investigation  became  Ir-' 
resistible.  The  Senate  ended  the  probe  in 
July  1964.  declaring  that  aiiv  further  evi- 
dence would  be  "repetitious  and  cumulative  " 
Whereupon  Williams  came  up  with  new  evi- 
dence which  compelled  the  Senate  to  reopen 
the  investigation  In  the  fall  of  1964  Bu* 
the  committee  still  considered  many  area' 
of  Inquiry  taboo,  and  the  investigation  again 
stumbled  to  an  Innocuous  end  last  June 

Baker  repeatedly  took  the  fifth  amend- 
ment lo  avoid  telling  anything  to  Senato-^ 
who  once  told  him  everything.  To  this  dav 
he  remains  silent 


PRIVATE  INI-nATIVE  IN  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record"  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  proud  of  our  great  American 
heritage  and  the  dauntless  spirit  of  in- 
dependence '.vhlch  made  our  countrj' 
what  it  is  today .  "We  have  all  read  of  the 
roies  played  by  our  ancestors  vtho  had 
the  courage,  strength,  and  Initiative  to 
strike  out  for  themselves  and  to  carve 
our  tremendous  country  out  of  what  was 
an  uncharted  wilderness. 

We  believe,  because  we  have  seen  It 
work  and  «e  know  the  effect  and  the 
effectiveness  ol  the  course  of  action,  that 
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it  takes  great  individual  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  backbone  and  sinew  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  country. 

It  is  this  very  course  of  independent 
action  which  we  are  striving  for  in  our 
foreign  aid  program  today.  The  develop- 
;ns  countries  themselves  have  become 
more  ana  re  that  the  maximum  progress 
•  ward  active  and  self-sustaining  econ- 
rmies  comes  through  major  reliance  on 
the  private  sector. 

There  is  an  increased  willingness  to 
support  private  enterprise  when  it  can 
do  the  job  and  where  its  performance  is 
effective.  Our  own  experience  is  proof 
of  this  fact  and  our  experience  in  otir 
program  of  foreign  aid  tends  to  bear  this 
jut.  for  the  developing  countries  which 
have  made  the  greatest  advances  arc 
ihose  which  encouraged  the  growth  of 
private  enterprise  as  for  example:  Na- 
-lonalist  China,  the  Philippines.  Malaya, 
Pakistan,  and  India. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  goverrunent- 
to-government  aid  which  has  been  given 
has  provided  the  foundations  for  a  great- 
er participation  by  private  enterprise. 
Roads,  powerplants.  fertilizer  factories, 
dams  and  the  like  have  all  been  tremen- 
dously important  to  the  growth  of  a 
country  but  even  more  important  they 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise  which  is  help- 
ing recipient  coimtries  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  In 
•.his  development  of  private  enterprise. 
of  course,  is  proper  financing  and  AID 
has  taken  action  in  this  crucial  area. 
Many  of  the  developing  countries  lack 
"ffective  capital  markets,  they  are  sim- 
ply not  organized  to  provide  capital  for 
local  entrepreneurs  who  wish  to  expand 
or  to  go  into  business.  AID  has  pro- 
vided both  technical  assistance  and  seed 
capital  to  establish  development  banks 
to  fill  this  need. 

Thirty-Eix  AID-assisted  Industrial  de- 
velopment banks  in  30  countries  have 
made  2.400  subloans  for  private  indus- 
trial ventures  including  the  expansion 
of  existing  enterprise  as  well  as  the  ini- 
tiation of  new  ventures. 

AID-assisted  agricultural  credit  banks 
;n  10  countries — nine  of  them  in  Latin 
American — have  made  more  than  40,000 
iubloans  for  farm  improvements. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  or- 
ganized nith  U.S.  assistance  and  almost 
nonexistent  in  Latin  America  a  few  years 
ago.  have  accumulated  local  deposits  of 
S75  million  for  investment  in  housing 
and  other  ventures. 

AID  commodity  loans  have  become  an 
increasingly  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise  in  countries 
such  as  India,  Pakistan,  Chile,  and 
Brazil,  They  are  made  available  to 
countries  with  sound  development  pro- 
grams and  they  make  it  possible  for 
private  enterprise  to  import  a  wide 
variety  of  .American  goods  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  maintain  or  expand  ex- 
isting plants,  repair  or  mcrease  the  sup- 
ply of  farm  equipment  and  the  like.  In 
India  alone,  for  example,  S220  million — 
about  80  percent — of  S275  million 
in  commodity  loans  made  during  1964 
went  directly  to  finance  American  ex- 


ports badly  needed  by  India's  private 
enterprise  sector. 

Another  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  that  has  yet  been  utilized  by 
AID  m  our  foreign  aid  program  is  the 
organization  of  cooperatives.  They  are 
an  Invaluable  means  of  mobilizing  in- 
dividual initiative  and  capital  and  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rapidly  speed  the  de- 
velopment of  progress. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  concept 
and  the  working  of  the  cooperative  idea. 
The  very  name  itself  suggests  a  common 
goal  and  an  amalgamation  of  talent. 
ideas,  wealth,  initiative,  and  enterprise 
to  accomplish  something  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  many. 

As  the  many  are  benefited,  so  is  the 
Immediate  area  and  in  turn  the  economy 
of  the  coimtry  and  the  entire  goal  of  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

One  of  the  best  Illustrations  of  what 
cooperatives  can  do  occurred  in  the 
Ecuador  tomi  of  Santo  Domingo  de  los 
Colorados,  a  town  of  10.000  about  75 
miles  from  the  capital  city  of  Quito.  A 
brisk  banama  industry  had  brought 
some  money  to  Santo  Domingo,  but  verj* 
little  change.  The  townspeople  did  want 
more  electricity  but  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  getting  it.  Token  service  for 
electric  light  bulbs  was  provided  by 
municipal  generators  that  were  out  of 
repair  and  often  out  of  commission.  No 
one  was  inclined  to  fix  them  since  40  per- 
cent of  the  electric  bills  were  un- 
collected. 

Under  an  AID  contract,  John  Taylor 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  organized  an  electric 
cooperative  in  Santo  Domingo.  An 
initial  local  subscription  of  $60,000  for 
stock  in  the  cooperative  and  an  AID 
"seed"  loan  provided  the  capital  to  buy 
out  the  existing  service,  overhaul  the 
generators,  modernize  and  enlarge  the 
distribution  sen'ice  in  the  town.  From 
their  own  warehouses,  the  24  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  Kentucky  col- 
lected more  than  S16,000  in  surplus 
transformers,  meters,  conductors,  and 
the  like  as  a  contribution  to  the  project 
and  an  American  steamship  company 
shipped  them  to  Ecuador  without  charge. 
NRECA  experts  trained  managers  and 
technicians  for  the  Santo  Domingo  co- 
operative, showed  them  how  to  maintain 
equipment,  set  up  books,  handle  billings. 

The  cooperative  system  is  now  supply- 
ing 63,000  kilowatt-hours  a  month 
against  25,000  before  it  was  organized, 
and  has  doubled  the  ntimber  of  cus- 
tomers. The  percentage  of  bills  paid  has 
jumped  from  60  percent  before  the  co- 
operative to  97  percent,  and  monthly 
revenues  have  increased  from  S955 
to  $2.000 — the  cooperative's  financial 
growth  Is  running  consistently  20  per- 
cent ahead  of  what  the  NRCA  experts 
had  anticipated. 

You  can  see  the  change  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Electricity  now  powers  water 
pimips  at  a  banana  processing  plant,  a 
meat  storage  plant,  a  30-room  hotel  and 
a  new  radio  station.  Lines  have  gone 
into  a  50-home  housing  cooperative. 
Women  are  buying  radios,  electric  stoves, 
and  refrigerators.  Around  the  town, 
well  lit  playgrounds,  community  meet- 
ing rooms  and  recreational  centers  axe 


new  gathering  places,  particularly  for 
the  town's  young  people. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  development, 
this  is  an  extraordinary  effective  and 
rapid  change  of  exactly  the  kind  we  must 
biing  about  in  countries  like  Ecuador  if 
they  are  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Santo  Domingo,  of  course,  is  just  one 
town,  and  the  less  developed  world  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  a  very 
large  place  which  will  not  be  transformed 
overnight.  But  I  have  no  question  that 
we  are  on  the  right  path,  and  that  in 
enlarging  the  role  of  cooperatives  in  the 
foreign  aid  problem,  we  have  taken  a 
significant  step  forward  in  our  historic 
effort  to  help  others  help  themseJves  to 
a  better  life,  and  achieve  a  more  hope- 
ful, secure  future  for  all  of  us  in  the 
free  world. 

This  encouragement  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  less  developed  countries  is 
not  without  problems — several  of  them  I 
have  already  mentioned.  One  of  the 
more  important  problems  is  the  shortage 
of  experienced  managerial  help — people 
skilled  in  management,  marketing',  and 
production  control. 

This  shortage  is  being  met.  With 
strong  encouragement  from  AID,  the  In- 
ternational Executive  Service  Corps  was 
established  imdex  private  auspices  dur- 
ing 1964  to  provide  the  help  of  experi- 
enced American  businessmen  to  entre- 
preneurs In  the  less  developed  countries. 
Private  business  firms  in  more  than  30 
countries  have  expressed  Interest  in  as- 
sistance from  the  Corps. 

The  AID  program  already  includes 
substantial  participation  by  American 
private  business,  institutions,  and  groups. 
About  one-fourth  of  AID's  technical  as- 
sistance is  provided  by  American  um- 
versities,  business  firms,  and  private  as- 
sociations on  contract  and  this  role  U 
being  enlarged  further. 

American  engineering  and  construc- 
tion firms  overseas  are  supervising  the 
design  and  construction  of  some  $4  bil- 
lion in  capital  projects  AID  is  helping  to 
finance  in  the  developing  countries. 
Under  the  partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram launched  in  the  spring  of  1964,  25 
American  States  and  communities  are 
consulting  with  Latin  American  nations 
and  communities  and  arranging  to  pro- 
vide scholarships,  technical  assistance, 
investments  in  Joint  ventures,  and  other 
kinds  of  assistance;  8  more  partnerships 
will  soon  l>e  underway. 

Private  firms,  labor  unions,  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  universities  pro- 
vide training  for  some  6,000  participants 
a  year:  the  value  of  training  services  do- 
nated for  these  programs  has  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  SIO  million. 

AID  is  doing  much  to  provide  greater 
incentive  for  the  encouragement  of 
greater  American  private  investment  in 
the  less  developed  countries  and  to  In- 
crease the  flow  of  development  assistance 
from  private  American  relief  agencies, 
nonprofit  associations,  labor  unions,  civic 
groups,  and  business  organizations. 

There  is  a  continued  sharp  Increase  in 
the  use  of  AID  investment  guarantees  by 
American  investors.  In  fiscal  year  1964, 
AID  wrote  three  times  as  many  guaran- 
tee contracts  and  issued  twice  as  much 
coverage  as  In  any  preceding  yecir. 
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Increased  use  is  being  made  of  the  AID 
investment  suney  program  which  is 
helping  to  generate  new  private  Ameri- 
can investment  in  less  developed 
countries. 

Placement  of  volunteers  overseas  is  be- 
ing made  by  the  new  International  Ex- 
ecutive Service  Corps,  operated  and  sup- 
ported by  American  business  and 
assisted  by  AID. 

We  are  witnessing  an  expansion  of  the 
role  of  American  voluntary  agencies  in 
promoting  self-help  and  development 
work  in  addition  to  straight  relief  work 
ill  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

There  is  increased  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation In  AID'S  partners  in  the  Alli- 
ance program  through  which  Americans 
at  the  State  and  local  community  leader- 
.shlp  level  work  directly  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  Latin  American  coimtries  on 
specific  development  problems. 

So  the  stage  Is  set.  Private  enterprise 
t)oth  here  and  In  the  recipient  countries 
has  become  an  essential  ingredient  in  our 
foreign-aid  program. 

The  same  spirit  that  went  into  the 
building  of  om-  own  country  has  gone 
and  will  go  into  the  strengthening  and 
the  building  of  the  underdeveloped 
coimtries  which  w»^re  assisting. 

The  foreign-aid  program  deserves  and 
commands  our  support.  Through  it  and 
because  of  it  there  is  hope  for  a  better 
life  for  all  people,  a  life  which  will  insure 
each  one  of  them  an  Important  role  in 
car^'ing  out  the  future  for  their  own 
countrj'. 


COTTON  TEXTILES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
S.MITH  of  Iowa  I ,  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
Informed  that  tomorrow  in  the  other 
body  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  will  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. On  last  Thursday  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  other  body  reported 
a  cotton  title  in  that  legislation  which 
was  very  disappointing  to  me  and  to 
many  other  Americans. 

We  in  North  Carolina  are  very  proud 
of  our  great  textile  Industry.  Our  State 
has  approximately  230,000  people  em- 
ployed directly  in  the  textile  industi-y. 
When  you  realize  that  in  the  Nation 
there  are  only  approximately  1  million 
persons  so  employed,  you  can  appreciate 
that  State  has  a  bonaflde  interest  In 
cotton  legislation. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
neighboring  State  of  South  Carolina  are 
also  cotton-producing  States.  So  we 
have  a  great  interest  in  the  health  of  our 
agricultural  cotton  economy. 

For  this  reason,  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  has  caused  us 
to  look  at  it  with  mterest  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern. 

A  short  while  ago  when  we  had  the 
agricultural  bill  before  us  in  the  House 
of  Represents  tives  we  passed  a  bill  which 
had  In  it  a  provision  continuing  the  one- 
price  cotton  system  for  a  period  of  4 
years.    Tlie  bill  reported  out  in  the  other 


body  would  destroy  this  very  beneficial 
provision  in  the  House  bill. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  service  here 
I  have  tried  very  diligently  to  point  out 
the  seriousness  of  the  two-price  cotton 
system.  We  felt  that  we  had  put  it  to 
rest  in  1963. 

There  are  many  who  say  there  is  no 
bonafide  farmer  or  agricultural  interest 
in  the  position  that  we  take.  This  is  as 
far  from  the  truth  as  one  can  get. 

Back  several  years  ago,  as  a  boy,  I  was 
employed  in  a  textile  plant  which  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  tlie  use 
of  synthetics  on  conventional  spirming 
equipment.  At  that  time  those  of  us  who 
were  working  with  this  new  manmade 
fiber— rayon,  celanese,  and  blends  with 
some  xrpes  of  natural  fibers  such  as  mo- 
hair, felt  we  were  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
It  was  felt  by  many  leaders  in  the  indus- 
try that  this  was  just  a  fool's  adventure 
which  would  never  produce  worthwhile 
results.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
native  son  of  my  home  community  was 
getting  an  organization  kno\vn  as  Bur- 
lington Mills  off  the  ground.  He  was 
pioneering  in  the  use  of  synthetics.  I 
can  remember  hearing  many  say  that 
Spencer  Love  was  a  very  foolish  man  to 
think  he  ever  could  accomplish  satis- 
factoi-y  results  with  the  new  fibers. 

Then  we  read  of  Spencer  Loves  pio- 
neering In  many  national  publications. 
They  said  that  he  was  an  adventurer  in 
the  textile  industry  who  was  of  question- 
able soundness  in  his  philosophy.  But 
yet  today,  my  friends.  45  percent  of  all 
the  textile  products  manufactured  in 
America  are  synthetic  or  manmade 
fibers.  That  Is  how  far  we  have  come 
within  a  very,  very  short  time. 

Let  me  point  out  another  factor  which 
is  happening  all  about  us.  All  of  us  who 
are  interested  and  knowledgeable  at  all 
in  the  textile  field  know  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  demand  today  for  man- 
made  fibers  than  the  producers  of  those 
fibers  are  able  to  meet.  Recentlv  in  my 
own  congressional  district  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  Fiber  Industries,  Inc.,  was 
formed  by  the  Celanese  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Imperial  Chemical  Indus- 
tries. Ltd.,  of  Great  Britain.  They  built 
a  rather  large  plant  In  mv  congressional 
district  at  Shelby,  N.C. 

A  very  short  time  later  they  went  douTi 
to  the  district  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ash- 
more),  and  built  another  large  plant  to 
produce  manmade  fiber.  More  recently 
they  commenced  construction  of  a  new 
plant  near  Salisbury.  N.C.  and  even 
though  that  plant  is  still  under  construc- 
tion, just  about  10  days  ago  this  company 
announced  that  they  were  doubling  the 
size  of  the  plant  before  they  even  com- 
pleted it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mention  this  only  to 
point  out  to  our  friends  who  have  as  their 
primary  interest  the  welfare  of  the  farm- 
er that  they  should  heed  warnings  of 
men  like  Dr.  M.  K.  Horn,  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council,  and  others  who 
are  telling  us  that  synthetics  are  about 
to  take  over  the  textUe  trade. 

One  of  the  distinguished  Members  of 
the  other  body,  who  is  the  architect  of 
this  unfortunate  proposal  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  report- 


ed out.  was  quoted  in  the  press  when 
confronted  with  his  contention  about 
the  threat  ci  sjTithetics  as  saying,  ac- 
cording to  tile  newspaper  reporter,  "The 
textile  people  wouli  not  dare  do  that; 
they  are  too  patriotic" 

I  do  not  know  when  some  will  get  their 
head  out  of  the  sand.  If  any  believe  that 
the  chemists  now  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  fibers  cannot  develop  fibers 
which  will  compete  with  cotton  in  every 
respect,  they  had  better  take  another 
look  at  the  situation.  Those  of  us  who 
remember  the  first  rayon  shirts  and  the 
first  rayon  dresses  that  were  produced 
and  look  at  those  fabrics  today  know 
these  fibers  are  a  present  and  real 
tiireat.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  ar. 
opportunity  recently,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Atrricullure.  mv 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY]  has  had.  to  personallj-  examine 
alongside  of  each  other  a  poplin  cloth 
made  of  cotton  and  a  piece  of  poplm 
cloth  made  of  a  blend  of  cotton  and 
synthetic  fibers  know  that  the  uninitiated 
would  not  be  able  to  differentiate  be- 
tween them. 

This  onward  march  in  the  technologi- 
cal field  in  textiles  is  growing,  and  we 
must  take  note  of  it  if  we  would  preserve 
the  American  cotton  farmers. 

I  ha\  e  heard  testimonj-  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  since  I  came  to  this  body 
10  years  ago  by  many  of  these  so-called 
experts,  who  purport  to  represent  our 
farmers,  saying  that  you  could  never 
satisfactorily  market  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  made  of  anything  other  than  cot- 
ton. Yet  last  year  in  the  congressional 
district  of  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  GettysI,  Spring  Mills 
opened  a  S15  million  plant  which  will  be 
entirely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  from  synthetic 
fibers. 

So  it  is  time.  I  believe,  for  some  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  both  the  textile 
industrj-  and  the  cotton  agricultural 
economy,  to  begin  trying  to  bring  some 
llBht  into  this  situation. 

When  the  committee  of  the  other  body 
acted  a  few  days  ago.  one  of  the  men 
who  commented  on  the  action  was  the 
president  of  Springs  Mills  in  South 
Carolina.    He  said: 

.Anything  close  to  the  EUender  bill  would 
force  our  company  to  move  as  quicltly  ss 
possible  and  as  far  as  we  could  awav  from 
cotton. 

Another  distinguished  textile  man. 
Mr.  Charles  Myers,  the  president  of 
Burlington  Industries,  commented  upon 
this.  Mr.  M.vers'  company,  Burlington 
Industries,  while  it  is  one  of  the  great 
textile  compaiues,  is  operating  only  30 
percent  of  its  equipment  on  cotton 
Seventy  percent  of  it  is  engaged  ta  the 
production  of  s.s-nthetlcs.  But  Mr.  Myers 
said  that  the  failure  to  continue  one- 
price  cotton  "will  unquestionably  hurt 
the  cotton  economy  of  this  country  from 
grower  to  manufacturer.  Mills  which 
have  t)een  increasing  cotton  consumption 
will  be  forced  to  use  less  cotton,  as  i: 
must  be  competitive  with  other  fibers  In 
order  to  hold  Its  own  or  to  take  a  larger 
share  of  the  textile  market." 

This  Is  the  situation  with  which  we 
are  faced.    We  have  heard  in  the  House 
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and  we  have  read  in  publications  about 
the  great  bonanza  that  the  one-price 
cotton  legislation  has  been  to  the  textile 
industry.  But  no  one  points  o\it  that  of 
the  20  leading  Industries  In  America,  as 
of  Uie  present  date,  the  textile  industry 
has  its  pront  level  in  the  16th  position. 

They  do  not  mention  the  fact  that 
other  "industries  during  these  last  few 
months  since  the  one-price  cotton  legis- 
lation has  been  in  effect  have  had  profits 
far  in  excess,  on  a  percentage  basis,  of 
those  of  the  textile  industry.  They  do 
not  talce  into  account  that  the  profits 
■->!  textiles  in  the  past  18  months  have 
;ust  about  equaled  the  percentage  of  tax 
relief  which  was  given  to  the  Industrj' — 
and  to  other  industries — under  the  de- 
preciation writeoff  schedules  which  were 
established  under  President  Kennedy, 
and  under  the  tax  reduction  legislation 
which  we  passed  here,  which  appUes  to 
all  industries  alike. 

So  some  of  these  accusations  of  profit- 
eering just  do  find  support  in  fact. 

It  is  easy  for  some  of  our  friends  to 
be  critical.  They  do  not  point  out  that 
there  have  been  three  textile  wage  in- 
creases of  5  percent  each  since  the  one- 
price  cotton  program  w-as  about  to  be- 
come a  reality — one  in  anticipation  of  it. 
and  two  after  it. 

They  do  not  take  into  account,  when 
they  talk  about  profits,  that  yarn  prices 
at  the  spinning  mill  are  lower  today  than 
they  were  when  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  brought  out  the  one- 
price  cotton  bUl  in  April  of  1963. 

They  do  not  point  out  that  today  the 
finished  textile  products  with  the  heav- 
iest amounts  of  cotton  in  them  are 
cheaper  than  they  were  in  April  of  1963. 
The  higher  cost  is  found  in  the  finer 
goods,  where  the  cotton  content  is 
smaller  than  in  the  heavier  goods. 

This  points  out  that  the  increased  cost 
is  in  the  wages  of  tliose  who  work  with 
the  cotton  fabric,  and  the  finer  the  fabric 
and  the  garment  the  higher  the  cost. 

Some  13  months  ago  one  of  my  friends 
in  the  industry  sent  some  material  to 
me  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  I  went  to  a 
tailor  in  Washington  and  had  the  suit 
tailored.  Only  a  few  weelts  ago  the 
same  friend  sent  another  supply  of  simi- 
lar material.  I  returned  to  the  .same 
tailor.  Furnishing  my  own  goods,  which 
of  course  were  not  cotton.  I  found  the 
tailor  apoloei3ed  to  me  because  he  had 
to  charge  exactly  12-2  percent  more  for 
tailoring  my  suit  than  he  charged  18 
months  previously.  He  pointed  out  that 
this  was  because  of  Increased  wages  of 
tailors. 

These  are  factors  which  affect  the 
industry.  I  say  to  you.  ray  friends  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  hope  that 
the  other  body,  when  it  considers  this 
legislation,  will  follow  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  amend  the 
bill  to  conform  to  the  House  bill.  If. 
for  some  reason,  this  act  of  wisdom  is 
not  committed,  I  hope  that  when  the 
legislation  goes  to  conference  we  will 
find  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.^e  will  recognize  the  absolute  essen- 
tiality of  a  fa'r  policy  by  the  Government 
toward  the  great  textile  industrv'.  upon 
which  the  entire  Nation  Is  so  dependent. 


A  sick  textile  Industry  will  damage 
not  only  North  Carolina  and  South  Car- 
olina and  the  so-caUed  textUe  belt,  but  it 
ft-ill  be  of  economic  injury  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

We  know  that  the  textile  Industry  Is 
one  of  the  large  customers  of  many  other 
industries,  such  as  chemicals,  rubber, 
petroleimi.  and  many  other  essential  in- 
dustries in  this  country.  It  is  therefore, 
vitally  important  to  our  total  economy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  First.  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  and  commend  my  friend 
for  the  splendid  presentation  of  the 
problems  facing  this  industry,  which  is 
vital  to  many  parts  of  this  country.  I 
add  that  under  this  one-price  cotton 
system  the  textile  industry  has  modem- 
l2ed  its  equipment. 

Tlie  industry  has  spent  over  SI  billion 
in  expanding  its  activities.  That  means 
they  have  bought  SI  billion  worth  of  ma- 
chinery from  some  of  the  indastrial 
areas  of  this  country.  This  machinerj' 
has  gone  into  some  of  the  old  and  dilapi- 
dated mills  that  have  been  in  operation 
for  many,  many  years.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  the  industry  h<-is  been  revitalized 
and  we  have  increased  our  consumption 
of  cotton.  If  we  should  fail  to  continue 
the  one-price  cotton  system.  I  am  quite 
ceitain  that  the  industry  will  be  worse 
off  than  it  was  when  we  started  out  to 
help  it  in  the  spring  of  1963. 

Down  in  North  Carolina,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  we  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  this  program,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  State  of  the  Union  does,  be- 
cause we  have  more  textile  workers  there, 
numbei-ing  240,001},  and  we  have  more 
textile  spindles  than  they  have  in  any 
otlier  Ftate  in  the  Union.  This  means  an 
economic  disaster  for  the  whole  great 
State  of  North  Carolina  if  we  should  re- 
turn to  the  two-price  system. 

I  hear  people  malting  regiUar  state- 
ments about  returning  to  this  two-price 
system,  but  we  all  know  that  the  foreign 
mills  in  Osaka.  Japan.  In  Germany,  and 
in  Liverpool.  England,  and  those  all 
around  the  world  have  a  great  advantage 
over  our  own  manufacturers  here  at 
home.  It  was  President  Kennedy  who 
referred  to  it  as  a  "unique  burden" 
which  can  only  be  lifted  by  legislation 
and  by  such  a  program  as  we  have  In 
operation. 

X  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WHiTErfERl  that  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate  If  the  Senate 
should  try  again  to  bring  the  two-price 
system  back  into  operation.  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  pos- 
sibly to  maintain  the  one-price  system 
and  bring  in  an  equitable  bill. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  If  it  is 
not  correct  that  since  the  one-price  cot- 
ton system  was  written  into  the  law.  the 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  has 
been  approximately  I'-j  mUlion  bales 
greater  than  It  was  in  the  previous 
period. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  certain  how- 
great  it  is.  but  I  know  It  is  a  substantial 


Increase.  There  is  some  controversy  as 
to  what  the  increase  has  actually  been, 
but  I  know  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease In  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  American  market. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  the  gentleman, 
as  a  student  of  this  problem,  I  am  sure 
must  share  my  apprehension  for  the  cot- 
ton farmer  unless  something  is  done  to 
keep  a  further  extension  of  the  use  of 
syntlietlcs  from  developing. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  that  connection,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  need 
only  point  out  to  the  House  that  we  now 
have  in  storage  14.2  million  bales  of 
American-grown  cotton.  That  bmden  is 
hanging  on  the  taxpayers  and  over  the 
heads  of  the  American  cotton  producers. 
Without  Government  assistance  the  cot- 
ton farmer  would  be  in  bankruptcy  to- 
day. We  certainly  must  have  a  program 
or  we  will  all  suffer  throughout  the  whole 
Nation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  1  thank  the  centle- 
man.  I  certainly  am  delighted  that  he, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, has  been  so  diligent  in  lookin; 
after  the  total  cotton  economy,  that  is. 
the  agricultural  as  well  as  the  process- 
ing end.  Tlie  two  are  so  intertwined  that 
w(?  cannot  deal  with  them  as  separate 
units  as  some  of  our  friends  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  want  to  do. 

Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  tome? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  1  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  want  to  commend 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  the  sister 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  his  fine 
statement  regarding  this  very,  very  im- 
portant question.  Of  course,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  essentia!  industries  in  both 
of  the  Carolinas  and  is  also  very  vital  to 
a  munber  of  other  areas  of  our  country. 
I  was  amazed  when  I  read  the  article  of 
recent  date,  in  the  past  few  days,  as  to 
what  the  other  body  had  done  with  ref- 
erence to  the  two-price  cotton  system. 

I  thought,  as  my  friend  has  stated,  that 
this  problem  had  been  taken  care  of  in 
legislation  some  2  years  ago.  The 
success  of  that  legislation  should  be  suf- 
ficient proof,  it  seems  to  me.  to  the  other 
body  and  certainly  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol 
because  it  has  shown  a  remarkable  im- 
provement in  the  textile  Industry 
throughout  this  land.  It  has  pointed  up 
the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  help  the 
people  who  work  in  the  plants  as  well  as 
the  cotton  grower  is  for  these  two  indus- 
tries to  work  hand  In  hand. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  for  the 
cotton  producer  in  this  country  to  be 
successful  unless  the  textile  manufac- 
turer uses  that  cotton.  America  Is  thf? 
greatest  market  for  the  cotton  that  is 
produced  and  grown  in  the  United  States 
I  believe  I  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  state  during 
the  deljate  in  the  House  on  the  Omnibus 
Agriculture  bill  that  the  United  States 
used  last  year  approximately  9  million 
bales  of  cotton:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr  .ASHMORE.  I  thought  my 
memory  was  correct.  There  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  that  uses  that  much 
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cotton  grown  In  America.  If  the  textile 
nianufacttu-er  in  the  United  States  has 
to  pay  6  cents  or  8  cents — it  had  gotten 
up  to  the  8-cent  figure.  1  believe,  when 
this  one-price  cotton  bill  was  passed — if 
our  manufacturer  has  to  pay  8  cents  a 
pound  more  for  cotton  than  does  Japan 
or  India  or  Italy  or  Hong  Kong,  or  any 
other  textile  manufacturing  coimtry  you 
may  refer  to 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  pardon  me.  he  is  talking  about 
American  cotton  now? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  Is  right.  Amer- 
ican cotton.  That  is  what  has  been  true 
In  these  past  years  before  the  one-price 
cotton  system  was  put  in.  The  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  had  to  pay  8  cents 
1  pound  more  for  American  cotton,  for 
every  pound  of  cotton  than  a  foreign 
manufacturer  had  to  pay  for  identically 
tlie  same  cotton. 

That  is  not  only  unfair:  it  is  unjust. 
ir  is  inequitable.  It  makes  it  Impossible 
for  the  American  textile  manufacturer 
to  compete  with  foreign  textile  manu- 
facturers, when  they  start  off  with  that 
advantage,  and  particularly  when  you 
take  Into  account  the  wage  differential 
between  tliis  country  and  other  countries, 
whose  wages  are  far  below  the  American 
standards. 

Witliout  tlio  onc-piice  cotton  system 
the  American  textile  manufacturer  is 
forced,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  to 
convert  to  manmade  fibers — rayon, 
i:ylon,  dacron.  wliatever  it  may  be,  be- 
cause he  can  buy  .some  of  these  manmade 
fibers  at  substantially  lesser  prices  com- 
pared with  American-grown  cotton, 
mere  is  less  waste  in  the  man-made 
fiber  tlian  there  is  in  natural  cotton, 
wnich  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  American 
texti'e  manufacturer. 

Sonie  of  the  people  said  during  the 
debate  in  the  House  on  the  one-price 
cotton  bill,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  pay  this 
.-.ubsidy  to  the  textile  manufacturer  In 
the  United  States.  I  want  it  made  ab- 
.sclutely  certain  that  not  one  single  tex- 
tile manufacturer  in  this  country  has 
.isked  for  a  subsidy.  He  does  not  want 
a  subsidy.  All  the  textile  manufacturer 
in  this  country  wants  Is  a  fair  shake,  an 
even  break  with  his  competitor  in  for- 
eien  countries,  and  that  means  to  seU 
l^im,  our  manufacturers  of  textile  prod- 
uct.s  in  this  country,  the  raw  cotton 
at  tiip  same  price  at  which  it  Is  sold  to 
!  ireign  manufacturers.  That  is  all  he 
wants. 

I  trust  and  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  will  change  this  commit- 
tee report  and  put  back  into  the  bill  the 
one-price  cotton  system  so  that  all  of 
Diir  textile  people  will  be  treated  justly 
aiid  fairly  and  equitably,  as  they  should. 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
■liaak  the  gentleman.  I  would  point  out 
'hat  after  we  passed  the  agriculture  bill 
m  1963  many  of  us  here  In  the  Congress 
nined  with  many  meml>ers  of  the  tex- 
ti'e industry  in  urging  that  this  payment 
';:  the  differential  not  be  made  to  the 
textile  industry,  but  be  paid  to  the  first 
l"<andler  or  the  last  handler,  before  it  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  processor.  This 
■'■a.s  not  done.  If  it  is  a  subsidy,  it  is  a 
.s'lb.sidy  to  the  producer  and  not  to  the 
processor. 

I 


The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  AsHMOREl  has  mentioned  wages 
abroad.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  and 
I  have  oftentimes  discussed  our  concern 
about  the  fact  that  compared  to  other 
industries  in  America  our  textile  Indus- 
try is  a  low-wage  industrj'.  This  is  not 
l>ecause  the  industry  wants  it  to  l)e  that 
way.  I  Ijelieve  it  is  a  compliment  to  our 
industry  people  that  thej'  have  raised 
wages  as  fast  as  they  could  wiien  they 
had  a  fair  break  on  the  price  of  the  raw 
materials.  I  iDelieve  they  want  to  raise 
wages  more.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
essential  to  raise  wages  more,  because 
we  have  witnessed  just  in  the  past  few 
hours  a  wage  increase  which  is  repre- 
sented to  be  anywhere  from  46  to  50 
cents  an  hour  for  steelworkers.  Oui' 
people  working  in  the  textile  industry 
are  going  to  have  to  have  an  adequate 
wage  increase  if  they  are  to  buy  these 
products  manufactured  in  other  Indtis- 
trles. 

They  cannot  obtain  that  wage  in- 
crease from  a  sick  industry.  It  must  be 
from  a  vital,  vibrant,  growing  Industry 
such  as  we  have  had  as  a  result  of  the 
Cooley  bill  during  the  past  18  months. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
is  limited,  but  before  he  concludes  1 
want  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
A,sHMOREl  and  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, our  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley!.  in  complimenting  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
WHITENER !.  for  the  very  profoimd  and 
thought-provoking  statement  which  he 
has  made  in  support  of  one-price  cotton. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  come  from 
a  district  which  is  primarily  agricul- 
tural. We  do  have  some  textile  industry 
in  my  district.  However.  I  hasten  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  AsHMOREl  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
WHITENER  1  in  concurring  In  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  farmer  and  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer have  problems  which  are  mu- 
tual and  they  must  work  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  we  can  expect  an  industry  as  impor- 
tant as  the  textile  Industry,  not  only  to 
one  section  of  the  country  but  to  Amer- 
ica generally,  to  return  to  paying  a  sub- 
stantially higher  pric«  for  cotton  pro- 
duced in  this  country  than  is  paid  by 
their  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  simply  is  not  right. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  express  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fount.\in). 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  Cooley  1.  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore]  my 
appreciation  for  their  participation  in 
this  discussion  and  say  that  my  position, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  their  position,  that  we 
must  have  a  sound  cotton  economy  In 
America.  When  we  say  that  we  must 
have  a  sound  cotton  economy,  we  are 
referring  to   the  cottongrowers,   to   the 


cotton  merchant,  to  the  cotton  manufac- 
turer, and  all  who  participate  in  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  America  must  have 
a  healthy  textile  industry  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  in  peacetime  the  wonderftil  stand- 
ard of  living  that  we  have  always  en- 
joyed in  this  countrj'. 

We  certainly  must  have  a  continuing 
and  growing  textile  industrj-  if  we  are  to 
have  security  in  time  of  international 
conflict.  There  is  no  more  vital  seg- 
ment of  a  nation's  economy  In  time  of 
crisis  than  Its  abiUty  to  properly  clothe 
its  military  personnel  as  well  as  Its  ci- 
vilians. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  other  body 
will  look  at  this  monstrosity  which  is 
called  the  cotton  section  of  the  agricul- 
tural bill  over  there  and  correct  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done.  I  urge  that 
they  bring  out  legislation  such  as  we  in 
this  body  have  already  acted  upon.  Our 
bill  is  fair  to  all  segments  of  the  cotton 
economy.  It  is  conducive,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  a  sound  cotton  economy  from 
an  agriculture  as  well  as  a  business 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  conclude  these  ex- 
temporaneous remarks  may  I  express  my 
thanks  to  those  who  have  joined  me  in 
giving  voice  to  our  mutual  hope  for  a  fair 
cotton  bill.  To  those  who  have  so  pa- 
tiently heard  these  off-the-cuff  state- 
ments I  also  express  my  sentiments  of 
appreciation. 


THE  CONSU^^ERS  OF  CULTURAL  EN- 
TERTAINMENT SHOULD  HAVE  A 
VOICE  IN  DETERMINING  THE  BEST 
SITE  FOR  THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widn.allI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.'iKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  .'■equest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALI..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  the  site  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
is  still  with  us,  as  it  has  been  since  1958. 
when  the  Mall  location  orieinally  pro- 
posed by  its  sponsors  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  was  preempted  for  an 
airplane  museum.  The  Center  project 
was  moved  into  Potomac  parklands  along 
the  river  to  an  assigned  site  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  heated  discussion  ever 
since.  The  is,sue  became  active  again  In 
August  when  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  prevailing  professional 
organization  in  its  field,  issued  this  state- 
ment calling  for  reconsideration  of  the 
site: 

Statement  of  the  American  iKTirrTE  or 
Architects  on  the  Location  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedt  Cinter  for  the  Pebfobming 

.\KTS 

The  American  InstltuK  of  Architects  hae 
received  information  that  serlotis  considera- 
tion 13  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
locating the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  The  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
plnn  suggests  possible  sites  which  were  not 
avaUable  when  the  project  waa  first  con- 
ceived. 
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While  the  initltute  recognlaee  that  plans 
:or  the  Center  are  already  well  advanced,  it 
questions  whether  the  present  location  is 
^equate  to  receive  properly  a  building  of 
the  5l?.e  and  importance  of  the  contemplated 
Center,  and  !t  believes  that  another  location 
might  provide  a  more  appropriate  site  for  this 
Kreat  memorial  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  institute  therefore  strongly  urges  that 
studies  be  made  by  the  architect  of  the  Cen- 
t«r.  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Council,  and 
Tie  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  placing  the  Cen- 
ter on  the  proposed  national  square  or  In 
some  other  lijcation  where  It  might  better 
>eive  its  purpose  as  a  memorial  to  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  as  a  center  for  the  performing 
urta,  and  where  this  important  building 
might  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
;i'e  and  appearance  of  the  city  of  Washlng- 
*on. 

The  architects'  statement  won  the  edl- 
rorial  support  of  the  Washington  Post, 
which  has  consistently  opposed  the  river- 
side site  as  beirm  difficult  of  access  and 
inferior  to  a  downtown  location.  The 
following  appeared  on  Augrust  16: 

fThe  Washinfton  Post.  August  16.  1985) 
CENTxa  Site 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  de- 
>enes  a  respectful  hearing  on  its  proposal 
lo-  a  review  of  the  location  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
The  professional  standing  of  the  ^oup  and 
lt.s  serious  interest  In  the  community  entitle 
it  to  attention  when  it  offers  Its  views  on  a 
community  decision  of  this  kind 

The  organization  which  has  raised  the 
matching  funds  for  the  Center  has  dene  a 
maeniflcent  ]oh  In  bringing  the  idea  of  the 
Center  forward  to  the  point  of  action  and  it 
would  have  a  right  to  resent  unfriendly  or 
hostile  obstruction.  But  the  architects  and 
rind  other  advocates  of  an  alternative  loca- 
tion complain  with  some  Justice  that  fuU 
consideration  has  not  been  given  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  site  under  new  condi- 
tions that  now  prevail.  The  Pennsvlvania 
Avenue  project  was  still  under  wraps  when 
the  basic  issues  on  the  Center  site  were  last 
studied. 

Earlier  suggestions  of  another  Bit*  were 
withheld  while  the  program  was  proceeding 
tlirough  the  legislative  and  fund  raising 
stages  because  no  one  wished  to  disrupt  these 
efforts.  Now  that  this  phase  is  concluded  a 
flnal  look  at  other  locations  can  be  under- 
taken without  Injury  or  delay.  So  much 
has  been  done  to  fix  the  Center  at  the  Poto- 
mac site  that  change  may  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  But  the  community  will  go  for- 
ward in  better  heart  if  It  is  demonstrated 
by  the  sponsors  that  their  choice  of  a  site 
IS  so  good  that  they  do  not  fear  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  Issues. 

In  answer  to  the  AIA  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  there  has  been  a  rigid  de- 
■  fense  of  the  riverside  site  by  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  the  New  York  real  estate  execu- 
tive, theatrical  producer,  and  political 
fundraiser  who  came  to  Washington  a 
couple  of  years  ago  as  a  volunteer  to  head 
up  the  Cultural  Center.  Mr.  Stevens  has 
testified  frequently  before  Congress  In 
support  of  the  waterfront  site  and  he  has 
been  indirectly  quoted  recently  as  mak- 
ing the  following  points:  First,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  location  would  cost 
more:  second,  construction  wotild  have 
to  be  postponed;  third,  the  river  site  Is 
more  esthetic:  fourth,  locations  should 
be  picked  by  businessmen,  not  by  archi- 
tects: and  fifth.  Congress  has  approved 
the  Potomac  River  site  and  offered  no 
other. 


It  is  my  beUcf  that  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  should  be  allowed 
to  state  its  case  In  detail  to  the  Congress 
along  with  other  experts  who  support  its 
views,  and  that  Roger  L.  Stevens  and 
other  proponents  of  the  river  site  should 
be  able  to  defend  their  position  in  free 
and  open  hearings.  It  is  correct  that 
such  hearings,  in  order  to  be  meaning- 
ful, should  be  based  on  new  legislation 
by  Congress.  For  this  reason  on  August 
19.  I  Introduced  a  bill— H.R.  10558— 
which  would  permit  the  relocation  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  as  part  of  the  President's 
Pemisylvania  Avenue  plan.  The  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  However,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  Representative 
Fallon,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
has  stated  that  he  does  not  propose  to 
schedule  hearings  on  what  he  calls  a 
closed  issue.  In  this  view  he  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  which  published  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  August  25: 

(The  Evening  Star.  Atig.  25.  1985) 
Cr.osEO  Issue 

With  the  Initial  construction  contracts  lor 
Washington's  cultural  center  only  weeks 
away.  Representative  Fallon  says  it  is  sim- 
ply too  late  for  his  Hotise  committee  to  re- 
open the  quest  of  the  Centers  location. 
We  trust  that  his  decision,  which  is  emi- 
nently sound,  will  officially  end  this  fruitless 
controversy  once  and  for  all. 

For  Mr.  Fallom's  position  is  supported  by 
much  better  arguments,  of  course,  than  the 
one  he  cites.  It  would  not  be  too  late,  even 
now,  to  at  least  consider  the  merits  of  switch- 
ing the  congressional  approved  location  from 
the  Potomac  River  shore  in  Poggy  Bottom 
to  the  downtown  area  if  this  could  be  done 
with  any  assurrance  of  success.  But  there  is 
no  such  assurance  whatever.  Indeed,  the 
more  lUtely  prospect  is  that  an  ofBclal  recon- 
sideration at  this  late  date  would  lead  to  such 
confusion  that  the  project  would  be  lost 
altogether. 

Representative  Widnall.  supported  by  a 
smattering  of  local  architects,  suggests  that 
the  Center's  facilities  be  located  somewhere 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  land  acquired 
through  urban  renewal.  Precisely  where? 
Mr.  WiDNALL  doesn't  say.  In  what  architec- 
tural form?  There  are  only  the  haziest  of 
proposals.  What  would  it  cost,  and  when 
CJ>uld  It  all  come  about?  No  one  knows.  To 
trade  for  these  uncertainties  the  carefully 
planned,  Snanclally  secure  Kennedy  memo- 
rial project  which  Is  now  on  the  verge  of 
construction  in  one  of  the  loveliest  areas  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  would  be  simply  ridicu- 
lous. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  tricky  problems  of 
design,  particularly  as  to  access  and  egress, 
which  must  be  carefully  worked  out  in  order 
for  the  Center  to  accommodate  the  crowds 
it  win  attract.  But  these  are  not  insurmount- 
able. The  trustees  are  right  to  proceed  with 
their  contractual  procedures  as  planned — 
for  this  is  one  of  those  Instances  where  the 
issue  of  what  might  have  been  will  still  be 
argued,  we  suppose,  long  after  the  curtain 
goes  up  in  Foggy  Bottom. 

This  current  editorial  comment  by  the 
Star  varies  somewhat  from  the  position 
It  took  on  January  7,  1964,  when  it  urged 
passage  of  the  bill  renaming  the  National 
Cultural  Center  as  a  Kennedy  memorial. 
At  that  time  the  Star  said : 

The  bill  does  not  bar  a  later  second  look 
at  the  question  of  an  alternate  site  for  the 
structure. 


Relating  to  its  recent  editorial,  i.*ie 
Star,  on  September  1,  published  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

ARCHITECTS    AND    KENfTEDT    CENTEE 

S«:  Your  August  25  editorial.  "Closeu 
Issue,"  concerning  the  site  of  the  Kennecv 
Center  Is  Inaccurate  and  misleading. 

The  proposal  for  a  study  of  other  sittt 
came  not  from  "a  smattering  of  local  arci::- 
tecto"  but  from  the  American  Institute  or 
Architects,  which  acted  entirely  Indepent.- 
eutly  of  Congressman  Widnall,  The  AJner:- 
can  Institute  of  Architects  includes  ncn.-.v 
18,000  members  representing  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  architectural  firms  in  the  coun- 
try. The  saiVe  position  has  been  taken  a: 
various  times  by  the  American  Society  .; 
L,andscape  .Architects,  the  Architectur.:, 
League  of  New  York,  the  Committee  ol  U  J 
on  the  Federal  City,  the  Washington  Bui^c- 
ing  Congress,  the  Washington  Planning  oni.; 
Housing  Association,  the  Federation  of  C:t.- 
zens"  Associations,  and  many  distinguishec 
writers  on  architecture  and  city  planni.^f 
Tliio  position  unquestionably  repre-^ents  tt.t 
opinion  of  most  informed  experts  In  the  fit;G 
of  architecture  and  planning. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  rt- 
opened  tlie  question  of  the  cultural  centt: 
slte  because  It  recognized  that  this  will  t'i 
one  of  the  most  important  buildings  .r. 
Washington.  This  being  so,  the  Center  miis- 
be  placed  in  an  appropriate  setting  where  i: 
can  be  easily  reached  and  where  it  will  miike 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  life  of  t.-.e 
Nation  and  the  c^ty. 

Since  the  present  site  falls  to  meet  thta 
requirements  In  many  ways,  it  Is  obviously 
good  sense,  good  economics,  and  good  pl&r.- 
nlng  to  find  a  location  that  is  suitable.  To 
admit  at  this  late  date  that  a  mistake  hii> 
been  made  is  embarrassing,  and  some  tlrrie 
and  money  will  be  lost  In  correcting  thf 
original  error.  This  is  a  low  price  Indeed  to 
pay  for  the  benefits  that  would  result  frc.'r. 
making  a  change. 

DA^^D  NOBTON  Yebkes. 
Director,  Middle  Atlantic  Region,  Ameri- 
can Institute  0/  Architects. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. Representative  Curtis,  was  pr'.- 
parlng  his  own  version  of  a  bill  which 
would  permit  Congress  to  take  a  "lattr 
second  look  at  the  question  of  an  alter- 
nate site."  In  a  speech  made  when  in- 
troducing his  bill — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 646 — on  August  31,  Mr.  Cctet:': 
reminded  Congress  that  in  1958  the  legis- 
lative situation  demanded  that  an  alttr- 
native  site  be  found  quickly.    He  said: 

The  present  Potomac  site  was  thus  hastily 
chosen  as  the  best  of  the  alternatives  Ihtr. 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  all  of  the  provoca- 
tive discussions  of  geographic  pros  and 
cons  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  beer.. 
as  usual,  a  forgotten  man.  In  this  catt 
by  "forgotten  man"  I  mean  the  mail-- 
thousands  of  Washington.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  residents  who  today  sup- 
port and  attend  cultural  entertainmen; 
in  the  National  Capital  area  and  who  art 
expected  to  be  the  audiences  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  Center.  Should  we  not  un- 
dertake at  least  elementary  researcr. 
among  the  membership  and  supporter? 
of  the  most  active  performing  arts  orga- 
nizations in  Metropolitan  Washington' 
Since  these  are  the  citizens  who  in  the 
long  run  arc  going  to  spell  success  or 
failure  for  the  Center.  I  think  that  they 
should  be  polled.  Although  such  ir,- 
formatlon  Is  overdue,  it  Is  not  too  late 
to  seek  it  and  to  be  guided  by  It. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  Congress, 
tiie  Federal  Communicatloiis  Commis- 
sion requires  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions to  prove  periodically— usually 
through  polls — that  they  are  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  commu- 
nities they  serve.  I  think  that  Congress 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
iiiould  be  similarly  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  community  of 
consumers  of  cultural  entertainment 
which  the  Center  proposes  to  serve  and 
to  expand.  I  am  therefore  asking  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  publicly  supported 
performing  arts  organizations  to  coop- 
erate by  promptly  polling  their  mailing 
ili;ts  on  the  following  propositions: 

I  vote  for  prompt  hearings  at  which  quall- 
ited  experts  can  help  Congress  reexamine  the 
site  for  the  Kennedy  Center. 

1  do  not  believe  that  hearings  are  neces- 
sary: the  Center  should  be  built  at  the  river 
site. 

With  the  cooperation  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Washington  National 
Symphony,  the  Washington  Opera  So- 
ciety, the  American  Light  Opera  Co.,  the 
Washington  Ballet,  the  Washington 
Civic  Opei-a  Co.,  the  National  Ballet,  the 
Washington  Cathedral  Choral  Society, 
as  examples.  I  am  told  tliat  some  50.000 
known  patrons  of  cultural  entertainment 
can  be  quickly  polled.  I  will  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  directors  of  these  and 
other  organizations  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
:o  report  the  results  shortly  to  the  Con- 
jress  and  to  the  trustees  of  the  Kennedy 
Center. 


HORTON    MILK     PROMOTION    BILL 
WOULD    END    CONFUSION    AS    TO 
AUTHORITY    FOR    MILK    PROMO- 
TION DEDUCTIONS 
-Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  HortonI  may  ex- 
t-eird  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
:rom  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 'earlier 
This  year  I  introduced  a  bill — H.R.  6081 — 
f  hich  would  provide  authority  for  dairy 
ifii-mers  in  a  Federal  milk  marketing 
Older  to  use  their  own  fundfs  to  support 
IJ.omotion.  advertising,  and  research  of 
mi'.k  and  daii-y  products,  provided  that 
such  a  pi-ogram  is  approved  by  producers 
Ui  a  referendum. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
:L.:e  filed  ait  ad\erse  report  on  a  similar 
b:il  on  the  grounds  that  there  already 
existed  two  private  organizations  en- 
gaged in  similar  types  of  activities.  In 
addition,  the  Department  pointed  out  In 
1'  ^  report  on  this  bill  that  the  Depart- 
ment supported  the  programs  of  these 
trivate  organizations  and,  in  fact,  facil- 
itated the  participation  of  dairy  farmers 
in  these  private  programs  through  the 
market  administrators  of  Federal  milk 
orders. 

There   does   not   exist   any   clear-cut 
-e^Lslation  authorizing  the  Department 
'  Agriculture  to  facilitate,  or  even  al- 
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low,  reductions  to  be  made  from  the  pay 
checks  of  dairy  farmers  to  support  the 
promotional  efiforts  of  these  private  or- 
ganizations. Moreover,  deductions  are 
made  from  the  pay  checks  of  producers 
without  any  written  authorization  from 
these  dairy  farmers.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  seem  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  strongly 
suppoit  my  bill.  especiaUy  since  it  woiUd 
provide  them  with  the  clear-cut  legisla- 
tive authority  that  the  Department  does 
not  now  have. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture expressing  my  concern  over  the 
Department's  support  of  these  private 
promotional  and  advertising  efforts,  and 
have  requested  that  the  Secretary  recon- 
sider his  previous  disapproval  and  sup- 
port my  bill.  Obviously,  when  any  de- 
duction Is  made  from  a  producer's  pay 
check  without  his  specific  wTitten  ap- 
proval and  such  a  deduction  is  condoned 
or  overlooked  by  the  market  adminis- 
trator of  a  Federal  order,  the  producer 
receives  less  than  the  ininimum  prices 
that  he  is  required  to  bo  paid.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear  violation  of 
section  8ci5i<A)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  which 
provides  that  set  minimum  prices  must 
be  paid  to  daLrj-  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  this  time  In  or- 
der to  further  solicit  their  support  for 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  6081  which  would 
protlde  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  imquestioncd  legal  authority  to 
participate  In  market  promotion,  adver- 
tising, and  research  In  Federal  order 
markets. 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  INDLA  ANT) 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr,  Speaker, 
billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  India  and  Paki- 
stan appears  to  be  given  In  vain.  Both 
countries  are  now  at  war  in  a  senseless 
armed  showdown  that  endangers  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  President 
Johnson  immediately  appeal  to  leaders 
of  India  and  Pakistan  to  halt  the  fight- 
ing or  be  denied  U.S.  economic  assist- 
ance, which  so  far  since  World  War  n 
totals  nearly  SIO  billion. 

Money  from  America  has  helped  both 
countries  with  ambitious  development 
programs.  India  and  Pakistan  imder- 
mine  America's  contribution  to  their 
economic  development  by  conducting  a 
war  that  should  alarm  every  nation. 

The  President  should  give  a  "cease- 
flre-or-else"  message  to  the  two  govern- 
ments as  quickly  as  possible  In  the  In- 
terest of  returning  peace  to  the  world. 


WHO  REALLY  SETTLED  THE  STEEL 
STRIKE 

Mr.  CLE\"ELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover.1  may  ex- 
tend nis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRO'VER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  majority  whip,  has  proudly  an- 
nounced to  the  House  the  great  con- 
sensus achievement  of  our  President — 
a  latter-day  Solomon — a  new  Henry 
Clay — in  settling  the  steel  controversy. 

To  have  a  nonpartisan,  nonconsensus, 
not  cynical,  but  balanced  point  of  view, 
I  think  the  membership  should  read  the 
following  article  by  Ted  Lewis  in  the 
Monday,  September  7,  Daily  News: 

Capitol    StrrF 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washincio:^.  September  6  --Over  this 
Laijor  Day  weekend,  the  self-serving  White 
House  claque  of  Presidential  hero  worshippers 
and  Image  protectors  has  been  most  active 

They  put  out  a  detailed  timetable  of  how- 
President  Johnson,  all  by  himself,  prevented 
a  steel  strilte.  And  they  embeillshed  the  oO- 
clal  account  with  some  supposedly  direct 
quotations  from  L.B.J.  hlmse:r^typical  John- 
sonlsms  which  8er\-ed  to  point  up  the  effec- 
tive and  dramatic  way  he  alone  was  able  to 
smother  a  lal>or-management  controversy 
after  everybody  else  had  given  up. 

Not  content  with  glrtng  the  White  House 
version  of  how  the  steel  settlement  wa* 
brought  about,  claque  members,  clearly  on 
the  boss'  bidding,  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent concluded  last  week — on  all  operational 
fronts — his  most  dlfflcult  and  his  most  suc- 
cessful week  of  the  entire  year. 

One  of  the  big  cited  successes  was  estab- 
lishment of  a  provisional  government  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  Impression  was 
left  that  Johnson  deserved  credit  for  thia. 
rather  than  the  hemispherical  peace  team. 
composed  mainly  of  Latin  American  mem- 
bers to  whom  the  buck  was  passed  when 
L.B.J  's  own  troubIeshoot«rB  McGeorge  Bundy 
and  Thomas  Mann  failed  to  find  a  soluilori 

The  chief  legislative  problem  m  Johnson's 
most  diSiciilt  .-ind  successful  week  was  tliat  of 
persuading  a  sulBcient  number  of  House 
Democrats  to  sign  a  petition  so  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Coltnnbla  home  rule  blU  could  come 
to  a  vote. 

This  success  for  the  President  was  actually 
more  a  tribute  to  his  showmanship  tech- 
nique. It  was  a  contrived  operation  from 
the  start.  The  plot  ran  this  way — House 
Democratic  leaders.  Speaker  John  McCoh- 
MACK  and  Casl  .\leert,  would  fall  to  get  the 
required  218  signatures  of  House  Members 
and  appeal  to  the  President  to  save  the  day. 
He  would  then  move  in  dramatically  with 
personal  phone  calls  and  get  cretilt  for 
snatching  victory  from  defeat. 

Which  he  did. 

NONE    WOULD    STZP    XTP    AND    TAX£    A    BOW 

W^as  the  steel  settlement  similarly  con- 
trived? 

Obviously  neither  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of 
the  United  Steel  Workers  nor  R.  Conrad 
Cooper,  chief  negotiator  for  the  industry, 
would  ever  admit  tills  on  a  stack  of  Bibles. 
The  same  goes  for  the  President's  own 
troubleshooters  in  the  steel  disput*.  includ- 
ing Senator  Watne  Morse,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wirtz.  ana 
Commerce    Secretary    John    Connor.      Who 
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would  d:ire  deprive  the  President  of  total 
credit'' 

Nevertheless,  there  !s  fairly  substantial  rea- 
son t-o  believe  that  the  basis  for  a  collective 
barerilnlng  :tgreement  had  been  reached  last 
Wednesday— 2  days  before  the  President 
made  his  settlement  announcement- 

What  had  happened  exactly  a  week  earlier 
than  last  Wed  Tuesday  helps  to  explain  the 
Indicated  sequence  of  events.  On  August  25. 
the  President,  at  a  press  conference,  tidji 
emphasized  In  connection  with  the  threat- 
ened steel  strike  the  necessity  of  "contlaued 
cost  and  price  stability  In  our  Amsrlcan 
economy." 

"I  expect,"  the  President  added,  "full  and 
complete  responsibility  In  the  current  wage 
negotiations  and  I  expect  continued  stabil- 
ity In  steel  prices  " 

That  statement  was  Interpreted  by  man- 
agement negotiators  as  an  arijument  for  sit- 
ting tight  on  their  already  submitted  of- 
fer to  the  steelworkers  There  was  the 
feeling  they  had  Presidential  support,  and 
that  it  was  labor's  demands  which  would.  If 
gr.mted.  upset  the  economy.  So  there  was  a 
freeze  in  the  settlement  talks. 

INDfSTRY   FREEZE  BEGAN  TO  THAW 

By  last  Wednesday,  however,  the  manage- 
ment freeze  m  the  dispute  began  to  thaw. 
Wlrtz  and  Connor  helped  e.iplaln  that  there 
was  a  flexibility  In  the  administration's  views 
on  price  stability  and  that  management 
could  give  a  little  as  well  as  labor. 

The  word  then  went  back  to  Pittsburgh 
that  the  negotiators,  holed  up  under  John- 
son's orders,  had  pretty  well  got  together 
except  for  Ironing  out  a  few  details. 

But  that  Isn't  the  White  House  version. 
although  it  haa  been  axiomatic  In  past  labor 
disputes  of  slmtUar  Importance  that  the 
President  dies  not  put  his  prestige  on  the 
line  unless  the  soundings  show  his  interven- 
tion will  be  effective. 

.As  a  Presidential  spokesman  relates  the 
developments  here,  last  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, were  the  crucial  days  when  LB. J.  really 
bore  down  In  a  dramatic  effort  to  bre.ifc  a 
stubborn  naanagement-labor  Impasse. 

There  is  Johnson,  operating  like  mad.  His 
ilirect  quotes,  as  now  relayed,  carry  the  con- 
viction that  the  situation  has  worsened  on 
Thursday.  He  tells  the  negotiators  that 
"we've  got  55  months  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity behind  us  and  I  don't  see  how  m  the 
name  of  heaven  you  can  gamble  it  away." 

TIME  HAS  COME  TO  Ptrr  THE  STACK  IN 

And  on  Friday  he  has  a  private  huddle 
with  Wirtz  and  Connor.  He  recalls  that  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  told  him  once 
"th.it  the  most  Important  thing  In  politics 
Is  to  know  when  to  put  your  stack  In.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  put  our  stack  In." 

Then  he  sends  Wtrtz  and  Connor  back  to 
The  negotiators  with  his  final  "sustsjestions." 
Finally  at  5:01  p  m.  the  representatives  of  la- 
bor and  management  succumb  to  the  John- 
son treatment. 

Wlrtz  passes  on  by  telephone  from  the 
negotiating  room  the  first  word  of  the  great 
Johnson  trUimph.  "Mr  President.  '  he  says, 
"you've  got  an  agreement." 

The  whole  White  House-planted  story  is 
too  pat  It  smacks  too  much  of  a  Greek 
leeend  about  one  of  the  miraculous  labors 
of  hero  Hercules.  It  Is  far  easier  to  believe 
the  Pittsburgh  version  that  both  sides  had 
reached  Informal  agreement  last  Wednesday 
and  what  happened  thereafter  was  Just  win- 
dow dressing  to  gild  the  Johnson  Image. 


liORTON  RESOLUTION  WELCOMING 
DELEGATES  TO  WORLD  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  WORLD  PEACE 
THROUGH  LAW 
Mr.  CLEVELANTD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  tMr.  HortonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneou.=  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  io  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  welcome  to 
our  land  members  of  the  legal  profession 
from  120  nations  who  will  be  participat- 
ing in  the  Washington  World  Conference 
on  World  Peace  through  Law. 

This  Conference,  which  is  being  held 
as  a  part  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  as  proclaimed  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  begins  in 
Washington  on  September  13.  1965, 
That  day  has  been  proclaimed  World 
Law  Day  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  further  world  interest  in  inter- 
national law  and  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  legal  system. 

The  importance  of  this  Conference  and 
of  World  Law  Day.  and  the  hope  that 
they  hold  forth  as  a  road  to  world  peace 
through  cooperation  is  singularly  sig- 
nificant. The  jurists,  lawyers,  and  legal 
scholars  who  will  attend  this  conference 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth  are  the 
creators  and  leaders  of  their  own  na- 
tional institutions  of  law  and  justice.  It 
Ls  precisely  this  group  of  men.  who  hold 
the  keys  to  the  formation  of  a  meaning- 
ful system  of  international  justice,  that 
can  lead  us  toward  the  goal  of  peace 
through  cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a 
statement  made  by  Charles  S.  Rhyne. 
chairman  of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center,  regarding  the  purpose  and 
importance  of  World  Law  Day : 

Law  must  replace  force  rs  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  fate  of  humanity.  World  Law 
Day  will  cause  man  to  think  and  act  to 
build  through  International  cooperation  n 
peaceful  world  which  can  only  mean  a  world 
where  the  rule  of  law  has  replaced  the  rule 
of  force.  "  "  •  No  more  meaningful  project 
to  save  humanity  from  nuclear  holocaust 
could  take  place  as  a  part  of  International 
Cooperation  Year, 

As  Americans,  whose  Nation  is  struc- 
tured on  the  principles  of  law  and  justice, 
we  should  evidence  every  enthusiasm  in 
welcoming  the  leaders  of  the  world's 
legal  profession  to  our  shores.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  must  be  especially  interested  in 
their  work,  and  especially  concerned  for 
their  success  In  reaching  for  the  crucial 
but  elusive  goal  of  world  peace, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  believe  it  can  be  no  less 
than  the  sense  of  Congress  that  these 
delegates  be  warmly  welcomed  to  the 
United  States  and  supported  in  the 
worthy  task  they  have  set  about  to  ac- 
complish. 


DOMINICAN    REPL^LIC    COULD   BE- 
COME A  LATIN  AMERICAN  LAOS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  a  report  In  today  s 
paper  that  the  United  States  has  offered 
Dominican  Brig,  Gen.  Elias  Wesshi  y 
Wessln  $50,000  to  leave  the  Dominican 
Republic,  If  this  report  is  true,  it  is  an 
alarming  indication  of  the  extent  this 
administration  will  go  to  obtain  support 
for  a  provisional  government  in  tlie 
Dominican  Republic  which,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, could  result  in  that  country  be- 
coming a  Latin  American  Laos, 

The  Communists  have  surfaced  in  tlic- 
Domlnican  Republic.  The  rebel  held 
zone  has  been  turned  into  an  annex  of 
Havana  with  training  in  subversion. 
sabotage,  and  political  indoctrination 
going  on  under  the  noses  of  the  GAS 
peacekeeping  force  and  the  Umted 
States. 

The  Castro  inspired  14th  of  June 
movement,  the  Red  Chinese  MPD — Do- 
minican Popular  Movement— and  the 
Dominican  Communist  Party  now  cot;- 
trol  the  rebel  military  organization  m 
that  country.  As  such,  they  will  play  a 
key  part  in  the  coalition  government  es- 
tablished this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  has 
stumbled  and  bumbled  the  Dominican 
Republic  situation  and  must  bear  the 
blame  for  what  I  fear  will  be  an  eventual 
Communist  takeover  there. 

That  the  administration  is  now  a:- 
tempting  to  buy  off  what  may  be  one  of 
the  last  pro-American  leaders  in  that 
coimtry,  in  view  of  'he  facts  I  Just  in- 
cited. Is  alarming  indeed. 

The  administration  first  asked  Domin- 
ican General  Berreias  to  drive  the  prr- 
Communlst  rebels  out  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  Following  repeated  attacks  on 
the  President's  sending  of  marines  in!  a 
that  country  by  so-called  teach-in  group? 
and  other  ultraliberal  organizations  and 
individuals  in  this  country  and  Latin 
America,  our  goal  quickly  changed  and 
what  was  formed  as  a  protective  zone  to 
save  American  and  foreign  lives  in  down- 
town  Santo  Domingo  became  a  wall  cf 
protection  for  the  rebels  themselves. 
Thus,  Berreras'  attempts  to  drive  tic 
rebels  out  were  frustrated  by  the  ver" 
same  U.S.  troops  sent  in  to  prevent  that 
country  from  falling  into  the  rebels 
hands  Because  Berreras  refused  the 
rebel  demands  voiced  by  the  OAS  team 
he  was  forced  out  by  the  withholding  of 
US.  funds. 

Having  entered  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  the  first  place,  it  is  Inconceivable 
that  the  United  States  should  have 
backed  down  in  this  manner. 

Today,  the  Communist-led  rebels  are 
stronger  than  ever,  both  politically  and 
militarily,  and  have  been  elevated  to  .'. 
position  of  dignity  dictating  much  of  tbi- 
settlement  term.?  and  by  becoming  a 
partner  in  the  provisional  government  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  They  are  cer- 
tain to  use  this  position  as  a  platform 
from  which  to  launch  an  intensive  cam- 
paign to  take  over  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  to  abort  the  election  pioce^f 
supposedly  guaranteed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  considerations 
which  justified  our  intervention  in  that 
country  in  the  first  place  justify  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  Santo 
Domingo  until  we  are  certain  that  the 
country  will  not  be  taken  over  by  the 
Communists. 

All  of  this  points  to  the  failure  of  our 
policy  with  regards  to  the  real  trouble 
spot  in  this  hemisphere — Communist 
Cuba, 

Castro  continues  to  be  the  real  cancer 
in  this  hemisphere.  He  is  now  spread- 
ing his  tentacles  to  Africa.  So  long  as  we 
refuse  to  take  short-of-war  action 
against  Cuba,  we  can  expect  further 
Dominican  Republics  to  erupt  through- 
out the  world, 

I  am  hopeful  the  administration  will 
consider  a  meaningful  trade  ban,  the 
recognition  of  a  non-Communist  Cuban 
government  in  exile,  and  a  stop  to  the 
flow  of  Communist  trainees  and  arms 
between  Cuba  and  other  Latin  American 
nations  as  well  as  Africa, 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  Sep- 
tember 6,  1965,  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  which  discusses  this  sit- 
uation. Following  also  is  the  press  report 
on  the  US,  offer  of  S50,000  to  Gen.  Wes- 
sln y  Wessin  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  September  7,  1965: 
I  Prom  US.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept.  6. 
1965] 

As  Communists  Scetace  in  Dominican 
Republic 

(NoTE.^Communlsts  are  out  in  the  open 
now  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  plotting  to 
spread  the  fighting  on  a  countrywide  basis. 
Arms  stockpiles,  guerrilla  schools,  sabotage — 
iiW  are  involved  In  the  Red  strategy  for  an 
eventual  takeover. I 

Santo  Dominco.—A  festering  sore  of  com- 
munism, centered  In  downtown  Santo 
Domingo,  now  is  threatening  to  Infect  the 
whole  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  adding 
to  the  problems  that  the  U.S.  faces  here. 

Active  and  powerful  irt  the  rebel  zone  of 
this  capital  city  are  three  Communist  groups. 
Each  is  hiding  arms  around  the  country,  end 
training  young  men  to  use  them  later,  In 
guerrilla  war,  or  terrorism. 

The  Communists  began  surfacing  their 
plans  to  fight  on  even  as  the  rebel  "Presi- 
dent." Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno,  was 
negotiating  to  end  the  civil  war.  There  was 
increasing  evidence  that  Caamafio  himself 
was  a  captive  of  his  Communist  supporters. 

Two  of  the  Communist  groups  publicly 
rejected  the  plan  to  end  the  civil  war  by 
setting  up  tt  provisional  government.  In- 
stead, they  called  for  a  Castro-style  armed 
struggle  to  go  on. 

On  August  11,  one  of  these  parties  even 
dropped  Its  old  name,  "Socialist,"  and  came 
out  openly  as  the  "Dominican  Communist 
P.irty." 

Five  days  later,  this  party  proclaimed  Us 

"main  task";   to  prepare  for  further  armed 

struggle,  so  that  the  Communists  can  win 

victory  In  the  next  popular  insurrection." 

The  second  Communist  group  that  calls 
for  continued  war  Is  the  Dominican  Popular 
Jlovement.  or  MPD,  which  follows  the  Red 
Chinese  line. 

I'htrd  and  largest  of  the  Communist  orga- 
nizations Is  the  "14th  of  June  Movement," 
made  up  mostly  of  tough  young  men  who 
want  to  follow  the  path  of  Fidel  Castro, 

POPULAR    FRONT-? 

The  14th  of  June  movement  Is  saying  little 
now  alKiut  Its  long-range  goal  of  violent 
revolution.  Instead,  It  Is  trying  to  lure  non- 
Communist  leftists  Into  ft  "popular  front." 
with  softer  talk. 


But  the  14th  of  June  movement,  like  the 
other  two  groups,  Is  setting  up  forces  to  go 
on  fighting. 

Like  the  others,  the  14th  of  June  move- 
ment Is  stockpiling  arms.  In  and  out  of 
Santo  Dommgo.  Like  the  others.  It  Is  re- 
cruiting young  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
republic,  and  bringing  them  Into  the  rebel 
zone  for  short  courses  in  guerrilla  war.  sabo- 
tage, and  terror. 

Taxlcab  drivers  do  the  recruiting.  They 
tour  the  country,  offering  free  rides  bock  to 
the  rebel  zone  to  anyone  who  wants  to  get 
guerrilla  training. 

Intelligence  reports  from  inside  the  rebel 
zone  Indicate  many  young  men  jump  at  the 
cliance.  An  estUnsted  1500  to  1,600  are  in 
training  at  the  center  run  by  the  14th  of 
June  movement  In  a  park  in  the  rebel  zone. 
At  night,  they  go  to  classes  In  political  in- 
doctrination. 

The  group  also  operates  an  advanced 
school  In  demolition.  Judo,  sabotage  and 
hand-to-hand  combat.  This  school,  in  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music,  had  260  men 
and  30  women  In  training.  In  mid-August. 

Col.  Manuel  Montes  Arache  heads  the 
faculty.  An  expert  frogman,  he  also  Is  chief 
of  armed  forces  m  the  Caamafio  government. 

Smaller  guerrlUa  schools  are  run  by  MPD 
and  the  Communist  Party. 

These  recruits  are  in  addition  to  the  hard 
core  of  Communists  already  trained  to  fight 
as  guerrillas  or  terrorists. 

Rock-l)ottom  estimates  of  this  strength, 
counting  only  trained  partisan  fighters,  are 
listed  this  way: 

MPD — alxjut  500 

Oommunlst  Party — 700  to  1 ,000, 

Fourteenth  of  June  Movement — more  than 
3,000.  Not  all  are  fully  trained  or  politically 
indoctrinated,  but  all  are  under  tight  Com- 
munist control. 

These  people  add  up  to  a  formidable 
armed  force — particularly  In  ft  country  as 
politically  divided  as  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. And,  Increasingly,  there  are  reports  that 
the  power  of  the  Communist  groups  Is  grow- 
ing within  the  rebel  camps. 

Many  of  the  reporu  come  from  Dominican 
military  officers  who  have  been  with  the 
rebels,  but  now  are  defecting  in  ever-Increas- 
ing numbers. 

Consensus  of  the  reports  from  these  de- 
fectors is  that  the  Reds  command  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  rebel  zone's  "commando" 
posts — ^the  basic  unlt«  of  the  rebel  military 
organization. 

In  addition,  the  defecting  officers  say. 
Communist*  control  at]  the  rebel  distribu- 
tion point*  for  arms. 

WHAT    Rms    ABE    PLANNING 

Reports  of  new  Communist  strategic  plans 
are  seeping  out  of  the  rebel  zone. 

One  of  these  plans  Is  to  seize  a  few  small 
towTjB.  far  from  the  capital,  and  set  up  bases 
for  Castro-type  guerrilla  war. 

The  best  of  the  Communist  guerrilla  fight- 
ers would  be  slipped  out  of  the  rebel  zone 
of  Santo  Domingo  to  lead  these  attacks. 
The  targets  would  be  lightly  defended  coun- 
try towns,  near  mountains  In  which  guer- 
rillas could  hide. 

From  all  the  data  now  In  the  hands  of 
Intelligence  officials,  one  thing  Is  clear' 

I>esplte  political  compromises  between  op- 
posing factions  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  Communists,  now  out  In  the  open,  are 
determined  to  fight  on  for  an  eventual  Red 
tokeover. 

(From  tlie  Washington  iD.C  )  Post.  Sept   7, 

19651 
United  States  Reportedly  Opfered  Wessin 
$50,000  To  Qtnr 
Chicago.  September  6. — The  Chicago  Trib- 
une said  today  that  Dominican  Bng.  Gen 
Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessen  has  been  offered 
850.000  by  the  United  States  In  an  attempt  to 
get  him  to  leave  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Tn  an  article  from  Santo  Domingo  signed 
by  Jules  DuBols,  the  newspaper  said  Wessin 
had  turned  down  the  alleged  offer 

DuBots  said  Wessin  told  him  In  an  Inter- 
view that  he  was  visited  between  midnight 
and  2  a.m.  Wednesday  by  two  men  he  Identi- 
fied as  Lt.  Col.  Joe  w'yrlck,  an  Army  attache, 
and  David  PtJUlps,  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

The  article  ssld  Wessin  said  he  had  t>een 
offered  the  money  for  his  three-bedroom 
home  and  a  lot  across  the  street. 


CUBA  BUSILY  EXPORTING  SUB- 
VERSION TO  AFRICA  STILL- 
CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATION 

NEEDED 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nevi-  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  evidence 
of  Commtuust  Cuba's  subversive  goals 
continues  to  mount.  No  longer  content 
with  spreading  his  tentacles  to  other 
Latin  American  nations  only,  Castro  is 
again  actively  working  to  overthrow 
African  governments  as  well,  having  been 
successful  already  in  Zanzibar. 

In  an  article  by  Dan  Kurzman  in  the 
September  3  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  this  latest  effort  by  Castro  is  ably 
explored.  I  will  insert  this  article  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  count  of  the 
number  of  limes  I  and  others  interested 
in  and  concerned  about  this  problem 
have  called  for  the  implementation  cf 
steps  10  halt  Castro's  ability  to  speed  sub- 
version. Our  appeals  have  continued  to 
fall  on  the  ears  of  an  adminLstration  deaf 
to  the  problem  and  to  the  very  real 
dangers  associated  therewith. 

In  my  May  1965  report  to  the  people 
of  my  district.  I  said; 

Castro's  efforts  to  subvert  other  govern- 
ments in  this  hemisphere  were  dramatically 
illustrated  tn  the  Dominican  Republic  and  I 
predict  that  the  festering  troubles  now  be- 
setting that  Caribbean  nation  will  erupt  in 
much  the  same  form  In  other  parts  of  Latin 
America  unless  this  country  becomes  de- 
termined to  trep,t  the  disease  as  well  as  ',be 
symptoms. 

The  disease  is  Communist  Cuba  where 
training  In  Infiltration  and  subversion  hKS 
become    tn.it    island    nation's   major   export. 

As  evidence  of  Castro's  subversive  ac- 
tivities in  other  parts  of  the  W'orld  con- 
tinues to  mount,  I  broaden  my  prediction 
and  suggest  that  Djmmican  Republic 
type  situations  will  erupt  in  African  na- 
tions as  well  Ks  in  other  Latin  American 
nations  so  long  as  Castro's  activities  re- 
main unchecked. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  calling  for  a  con- 
gressional invesiigation  of  Castro's  sub- 
version throughout  the  world  in  hopes 
that  an  in  depth  investigation  by  an  ap- 
propriate committee  of  Congress  will  re- 
sult in  the  implementation  of  steps  by  the 
administration  xa  halt  this  spreading 
cancer. 

Following  IS  the  above  referred  to 
article  by  Dan  Kurzman  which  appeared 
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ui  the  September  3.  1965  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

Cuba  BtiscT  Eupobtino  Sobversiok  to  Aitica 
(By  Dan  Kurzman) 

Cuba  is  supplementing  Its  program  of  sub- 
version In  Latin  America  with  a  major  effort 
to  help  bring  down  African  governments. 

Indications  are  mounting  that  Cuba  is 
busily  exporting  Its  subversion  techniques 
to  Africa.  Among  them,  according  to  in- 
formed sources,  are  these: 

In  late  May  or  early  June,  a  Cuban  ve.ssel 
repoi^edly  discharged  from  30  to  90  tons  of 
arms  at  Dar-e-s-Salaam.  the  capital  of  Tan- 
zania. 

tfp  to  lOO  Cuban  Conununlsts  have  ar- 
rived in  Tanzania  since  late  April  mainly  to 
glv8  guerrlUi  training  to  African  rebels  of 
sieveral  countries. 

Some  1.000  Africans  are  believed  to  have 
received  guerrilla  training  and  Indoctrina- 
tion m  Cuba  smce  1962,  and  this  program 
seems  to  have  been  accelerated  in  recent 
months. 

The  destination  of  the  arms  shipment  Is 
not  clear,  the  sources  said.  Weapons,  appar- 
ently consisting  of  small  arms,  machlneguns, 
ind  mortars,  could  be  intended  for  the  Tan- 
zanlan  Army  or  for  rebel  groups  In  other 
countries. 

The  Cubans  who  have  arrived  In  Tanzania 
are  understood  to  be  training  select  rebel 
groups  from  the  Congo  iLeopoldvillc)  and 
the  TWO  Portuguese  colonies  of  Mo?njnblque 
md  .\neola.  One  training  center  Is  bclic-ved 
to  be  locrited  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar, 
which  merged  with  Tanganyika  to  form  the 
nation  of  Tanzania. 

TWO    CI;bAKS    iCILLEO    IN    CONGO 

In  late  June,  two  Cubans  were  killed  by 
Congolese  government  troops  in  the  eastern 
Congo.  They  had  been  fighting  alongside 
rebel  forces. 

According  to  the  Congo  government,  docu- 
menu  found  on  the  bodies  indicated  that  the 
two  Cubans  had  left  Havana  for  Moscow  in 
late  April,  and  that  they  then  proceeded  to 
Prague  and  Dar-es-Salaam  before  heading 
tor  the  Congo. 

Guerrilla  training  In  Cuba,  the  Informed 
=iources  said.  Is  known  to  havo  been  given  in 
the  last  2  years  to  Africans  from  Mozam- 
bique. Tanzania.  Senegal,  and  Mdiawi  Un- 
confirmed reports  have  indicated  that  citi- 
zens of  Portuguese  Guinea,  Kenya,  and  the 
Congo  (Leopoldvillei  have  also  had  such 
training.  In  addition,  youths  from  Mali  and 
the  Congo  ( Brazzaville  i  have  been  studying 
in.  Cuba. 

9EXEGAL   CONVICTS    27 

In  late  June.  27  Senegalese  were  tried  in 
Dakar  and  found  jullty  of  siiiiversion.  One 
of  the  accused  testified  that  the  group  had 
been  recruited  for  guerrilla  training  m  Mali 
and  then  been  sent  to  Cuba  for  further 
training.  He  said  thcv.  as  well  as  other 
Senegalese,  stayed  In  Cuba  for  about  8 
months.  They  relumed  to  M:ill  in  late  1964. 
■hen  to  Senegal,  where  thev  were  arrested 
aiu-ing  December  luid  January, 

The  witness  said  the  Scnc^r.lese  had  been 
siven  Instruction  in  the  mninienance  and 
handling  of  small  arms.  Tliey  also  under- 
went combat  exercises. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Algerian  Presi- 
dent Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  som-ct3  Indicated 
Cuba  may  have  moved  its  base  of  subversive 
activities  from  Algeria  to  Tanzania 

CHANNEt,S    FOR    CUBA 

The  Cuban  effort  to  subvert  Africa  is  be- 
lieved motlvatcii  by  several  fociors.  First, 
!•  is  seeking  additional  channels  for  release 
:  its  revolutionary  energies.  Second,  suc- 
•-  is  in  Africa  could  Increase  Its  sagging 
.  restige  within  the  Communist  bloc.  And 
third.  Cuba,  by  increasing  its  Influence  In 
Airlca.  hopes  to  win  the  support  of  more 
Africans  in  Its  conflict  with  the  United 
States. 


The  campaign  In  Africa  seems  to  have 
started  seriously  with  the  trip  of  Industries 
Minister  Ernesto  Che  Guevara  to  Africa  early 
this  year.  Only  2  months  after  his  return 
to  Cuba,  the  Cubans  staited  appearing  In 
Tanzania. 


ALfBURN  DAM  WILL  HARNESS  RE- 
SOURCES OF  AMERICAN  RIVER. 
IRRIGATE  THIRSTY  LANDS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  momlnir  Presi- 
dene  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  affixed  his  name 
to  H.R.  485.  the  Johnson-Kuchel  bUl  to 
authorize  construction  of  the  Aubum- 
Folsom  south  unit  of  the  Central  Valleys 
project.  By  so  doing  the  Piesident  signed 
into  law  lecislation  for  which  we  in  the 
State  of  California  have  been  working 
for  many  years.  Completion  of  this  proj- 
ect will  completely  harness  the  water  and 
power  resources  of  the  American  River, 
eliminating  serious  flood  threats  to  our 
State  Capitol  of  Sacramento,  and  putting 
to  beneficial  use  the  water  resources 
which  have  been  wasting  into  the  sea. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  project  I  am 
proud  that  this  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  multiple-purpose  development  of 
water  and  power  resources  for  flood  con- 
trol. Irrigation,  recreation,  generation  of 
electrical  power,  domestic  and  Industrial 
uses 

I  take  great  pride.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
comments  made  by  our  Pi'esident  at  the 
signing  ceremonies,  and  respectfully  in- 
sert them  at  this  point  In  the  Conores- 
siONAi.  Record: 

We  are  delighted  this  morning  to  have  our 
distinguished  and  very  progressive  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  here  with  us,  and  some  of  the 
responsible  Members  of  Congress,  who  have 
been  very  helpful  to  us  in  our  endeavors 
during  the  past  8  months  that  the  Congress 
h:is  been  here. 

Those  months  have  been  marked  by  some 
savage  and  tragic  contrasts  m  our  water 
problems  across  the  Nation.  In  the  West  and 
the  Midwest,  the  raging  floods  have  swept 
tlu-ough  town  after  town,  claiming  lives,  de- 
siroymg  mlilions  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

And  while  that  was  happening  In  the  West 
and  Midwest  in  our  gre.Tt  country,  here  in 
the  East  we  were  in  the  grip  of  an  unprec- 
edented and  deepening  drought.  And  when 
these  emergencies  arrive,  the  Government  is 
pledged  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  and  what 
can  be  done. 

Iict  me  make  It  clear  that  I  do  not  like 
emergencies: 

First,  because  they  are  eicpensive.  In  the 
past  12  months  the  flood  damages  In  the 
United  States  alone- have  amounted  to  Slli 
bUlion. 

Second.  becau.=!e  they  are  wasteful.  Last 
year's  floods  in  northern  California  alone 
carried  enough  water  into  the  sea  to  meet 
the  domestic  and  municipal  and  complete 
industrial  demanda  of  the  entire  Nation  for 
a  whole  year— 16  trillion  gallons. 

Third,  because  they  are  really  unnecessary. 
We  now  have  the  capability  to  plan  ahead 
and  to  build  together  so  that  these  disasters 
can  be  prevented. 


Our  generation  Is  challenged  to  really  maie 
a  steady,  determined,  and.  I  hope,  success- 
ful, effort  to  eliminate  drought  and  flood 
from  this  land.  In  the  last  few  months  we 
have  had  challenges  equally  important  that 
have  been  met.  And  if  our  astronauts  can 
do  what  they  did  the  other  day — spend  8  days 
in  space — we  have  got  enough  Ingenuity, 
imagination  and  det«rmlnatlon  here  to  get 
the  Job  done  with  drought  and  flood. 

Now.  the  89th  Congress  has  responded 
more  to  this  challenge  than  any  Congress  m 
our  history.  It  has  compiled  the  greatest  8- 
month  record  of  conservation  since  the  N'a. 
tion  was  born.  And  today,  as  part  of  that 
record,  we  have  gathered  here  in  the  White 
House  to  sign  Into  law  the  Aubiu'n-Folsom 
south  project  for  California's  Central  Valley. 

I  saw  Carl  Hatden  here  and  I  was  wondi-r- 
Ing  If  that  vniB  the  billion  dollar  Arizona  bill. 
But  in  every  sense,  this  is  really  a  modem 
answer  to  an  age-old  problem. 

The  city  of  Sacramento  has  been  living  un- 
der the  perennial  threat  of  floods  from  the 
American  River.  Now  we  are  going  to  ellml. 
nate  tliat  threat  with  the  construction  of  the 
massive  Aubium  Dam.  and  the  water  that  is 
stored  behind  that  dam  will  drought  proof 
Che  entire  Central  Valley. 

If  this  day  had  been  in  existence  last  year. 
when  the  American  River  rampaged,  we  cou:d 
have  saved  enough  water  to  serve  the  city  of 
Sacramento  for  more  than  5  years. 

New  homes  and  townsltcs,  of  course,  will 
result  and  be  developed.  Industry  and  agri- 
culture will  be  assured  of  the  water  they 
need.  The  reservoir  Itself,  located  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  .Sierras,  will  provide 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation  for  millions  of 
nearby  citizens.  And,  flnaUy,  the  water  of 
the  American  River  will  be  splniUng  huge 
turbines,  generating  cheap  electric  power  tor 
the  farm  and  for  the  city. 

Thus,  we  add  to  the  legacy  of  America— a 
legacy  of  protection  against  drought,  of  rec- 
reation, of  electric  power,  and  we  will  do  It 
all  with  one  single  project. 

Gov.  Pat  Brown,  the  very  able  and  progres- 
sive members  of  the  California  congressional 
delegation,  have  worked  long  and  have 
worked  hard  for  the  Aubum-Folsom  soui.fi 

1  am  glad  that  I  can  be  a  small  part  of 
their  diligence  and  their  success,  and  I  lira 
happy  to  be  able  to  participate  in  makii'.g 
their  dreams  come  true. 

I  have  never  seen  a  dollar  Invested  any- 
where in  this  Nation  in  water  conservation, 
in  multiple-use  projects,  that  In  a  period  of 
even  a  decade  didn't  prove  that  It  was  a  goofl 
Investment,  and  would  pay  very  high  returns 
on  what  we  liad  spent  for  It. 

So,  this  is  not  the  last  conservation  proj- 
ect that  we  wUl  approve.  It  is  not  the  lasr 
legislation  In  this  field.  We  are  going  to 
continue  it  until  we  have  stopped  the  floods, 
until  we  have  prevented  the  drought,  and  we 
have  the  kind  of  conservation  program  tiiat 
is  worthy  of  the  20lh  century,  and  worthy  of 
the  foresight  of  tlie  American  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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THE  4-H  CLUBS— A  VITAL  FORCE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  NatcherI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  was  visited  by  a  group  of  4-H 
Club  members  from  my  home  district — 
the  Second  District  of  Kentucky.  I  was 
proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  their  host,  for 
by    their   every    word — by    their    every 


action,  they  evidenced  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  greatness  that 
IS  .\merica. 

Just  as  my  young  friends  were  im- 
pressed by  their  Capitol,  I,  too,  was  im- 
pressed. For  these  young  people  had 
come  to  Washington  not  to  find  fault 
but  rather  to  find  facts.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  truth  is  inherent  to  the 
young,  and  in  this  group,  this  inate  qual- 
ity had  been  developed  and  strengthened 
through  their  participation  in  the  4-H 
Club  progiam. 

Certainly,  we  all  know  and  respect  the 
4-H  Clubs  of  America.  Established  In 
1914  by  the  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act.  the  4-H  clubs  now  have  a  na- 
tional membership  of  more  than  2.500,- 
OOO  and  its  practices  have  been  adapted 
for  use  In  76  countries  around  the  world. 
The  4-H  was  at  first  an  organization  for 
farm  youth.  Gradually  from  cities. 
U)wns.  and  suburbs,  young  people,  in  the 
familiar  pattern  of  their  years  and  seek- 
ing;—needing — the  companionship,  the 
discipline,  and  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram, sought  to  belong,  and  today,  mem- 
bership in  the  4-H  Clubs  of  America  is 
open  to  all  between  the  ages  of  10  to  21 
years  of  age. 

In  Kentucky  alone,  over  100,000  boys 
and  girls  took  an  active  part  in  the  4-H 
Club  program  during  the  past  year.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  every  bov  and 
every  girl  of  that  100.000  will  be  "better 
for  the  experience.  These  young  people 
know  that  they  are  plaj'lng — and  will 
continue  to  play— a  significant  role  in 
our  society,  for  4-H  actirtUes  range  from 
service  on  a  community  level  to  that  on 
the  national  level,  and  4-H  Club  projects 
cover  more  than  100  areas  of  Interest. 

In  this  program,  vast  and  varied  as  It 
may  be,  this  age  group  Is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  find  themselves.  Energies 
of  a  new  and  rising  generation  are  di- 
rected into  constructive  channels.  The 
sturdy,  solid  concept.s  of  true  citizenship 
and  the  strong  values  of  fine  character 
are  stressed.  The  movement,  in  itself, 
deserves  oui'  respect  and  the  leaders, 
those  men  and  women  of  vision,  wisdom 
and  understanding,  merit  our  highest 
praise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very  real  privilege 
for  me  to  salute  the  4-H  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. I  wish  for  them  continued  success. 
As  long  as  the  world,  as  we  know  it.  ex- 
ists, some  tilings  will  not  change:  there 
will  be  the  crops— for  the  hungiy  will 
need  to  be  fed;  and  there  will  be  the 
leaders — for  there  will  be  those  to  be  led. 
This  is,  In  essence,  the  obligation  4-H 
Club  members  are  preparing  to  accept. 

They  will  meet  this  challenge.  Cyni- 
cism and  fear  have  no  place  In  their 
lives  and  with  magnificent  maturity, 
they  offer  their  heads,  their  hands,  their 
hearts,  and  their  health  to  the  better- 
ment of  their  country  and  to  mankind 
everywhere. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff 
from  New  York  Stale  deserves  the  thanks 
of  every  American  consumer  for  his 
courageous  inquii-y  into  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's bigge.st  but  least  understood  enter- 
prises— trading  stamps. 

Mr.  Wolff  stresses  that  he  does  not 
want  to  outlaw  stamps  but  merely  to 
make  sure  the  housett-ife  knows  it  if  she 
is  footing  the  bill  for  the  widespread  use 
of  trading  stamps.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  Journal,  a  drug  indus- 
try publication,  summarizes  the  service 
Mr.  Wolff  is  performing  for  the  con- 
sumers of  America. 

Tribute  to  Con-gressma;!  Lester  Wolpf 
"A  veil  of  silence,  a  stamp  curtain.  Jias 
been  dropped  over  the  affairs  of  trading 
stamp  arma.  An  investigation  must  be  held 
of  these  companies,  and  It  should  start  at 
once.  I  am  also  going  to  ask  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  Justify  and  reexamine 
the  determinations  of  trading  stamp  taxes. 
For  if  the  statements  of  the  stamp  compa- 
nies themselves  are  true,  they  are  acctunu- 
latlng  »50  million  tax  free  dollars  annually 
In  their  redemption  accounts — to  redeem 
stamps  that  will  never  be  turned  In. 

"What  stirred  the  New  Yorker  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  flat  refusal  of  the 
stamp  company  offlclals  to  sit  down  in  a  com- 
mittee room  with  Members  of  the  House 
and  discuss  on  friendly  terms  exactly  what  la 
happening  in  the  trading  stamp  field.  He 
wralhfiUly  told  the  House  on  July  27  that 
when  discussions  opened.  Ave  of  his  col- 
leagues departed  from  their  busy  schedules 
to  participate':  but  that  trading  stiunp  com- 
panies wrote  they  had  'neither  the  time  nor 
money  to  spend  on  such  a  conference.' 

"Dr.  Eugene  Beam,  economist  of  the  S&H 
Stamp  Co.  (whose  bought-and-pald-for  tes- 
timony defending  stamps  I  have  answered  on 
nimierous  occasions),  wrote  Mr.  Wolff  that 
■fundamental  issues  belong  in  the  market 
place  and  not  in  legislative  halls';  and.  'In 
a  free  society  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
use  stamps  belongs  to  the  retailer.' 

OIL    COMPANIES    TACTICS 

"In  the  first  Instant.  Dr.  Beam  is  fully 
aware  of  the  racketeering  tactics  used  by  oil 
company  offlclals  (in  cahoots  with  stamp 
company  salesmen)  who  forced  trading 
stamps  upon  thousands  of  service  station 
operators  on  the  threat  of  losing  their  leases. 
They  had  no  choice — and  when  dealers  tlirew 
the  stamps  out.  both  stamp  company  and  oil 
company  representatives  showed  up  together 
to  'get  the  stamp  signs  up  again,  or  get  out 
ol  this  station." 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  a  file 
of  affidavits  attesting  to  such  threats;  and 
PTC  knows  also  tliat  hundreds  of  millions 
of  doUars  in  free  stamps,  discriminatory 
prices  on  stamps,  et  cetera,  have  gone  to  the 
biggest  stamp  users  who  have  killed  off  thou- 
sands of  small  dealers  unable  to  obtain 
stamps,  or  give  them  out  in  special  offers 
to  consumers  because  small  users  paid  the 
highest  prices  for  stamps. 


TRADING  STAMPS 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  ResnickI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


WILLIAM  D.  HASSETT— CONFIDANT 
OF  TWO  PRESIDENTS 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
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in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  privileges  in  being  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  the  opportunity  to  become 
friends  of  exceptional  persons  in  public 
life.  One  .such  person  that  I  came  to 
know  and  respect  was  William  D.  Hassett 
of  Vermont,  correspondence  secretary 
and  confidant  of  Presidents  Franklin  d". 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  Northfleld,  v't  on 
Augu.st  29.  1965. 

A  modest  and  scholarly  man.  he  was 
the  soul  of  tact  in  dealing  with  juniors 
as  well  as  seniors,  and  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. When  once  commenting  on  his 
retirement  after  a  most  distinguished 
career,  he  stated: 

Now,  I  am  Joining  the  ranks  of  those  who 
are  burdened  with  carrying  the  secrets  of 
their  Presidents  to  the  grave. 

In  order  that  a  summary  of  his  career, 
as  published  in  Washington,  may  be  suit- 
ably recorded  in  the  permanent  annals  of 
the  Congress,  I  quote  the  following  obitu- 
ary notice : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  30,  19851 

W,  D.  Hassett.  Aid  to  PJD.R, 

(By  Edward  T.  FoUlard) 

William  D.  Hasset,  who  served  as  a  White 
House  secretary  in  the  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man administrations,  died  last  night  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Northfleld  Vt 
He  was  85, 

Mr,  Hassett  was  with  President  Franklin 
D,  Roosevelt  at  Warm  Springs,  Oa„  when 
F.DJt,  died  there  on  April  12.  1945.  It  was 
he  who  made  the  announcement  that  the 
32d  President  was  dead. 

He  cotild  hardly  have  been  surprised  at 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  a  book  he 
wrote  later.  "Off  the  Record  With  FJD  R  "  he 
told  of  taking  the  White  House  mailpouch 
to  the  President  that  April  morning  and 
said : 

"I  was  shocked  at  the  President's  appear- 
ance. The  weariness  crept  upon  him  from 
midday  onward,  as  I  saw  too  plainly  when 
I  had  to  return  to  the  cottage  alter  mv 
morning  visit." 

Mr.  Hassett.  who  was  a  newspaperman  for 
25  years,  11  of  them  with  the  Washington 
Post,  was  born  in  Northfleld  on  August  28, 
1880.  He  attended  Clark  University  at 
Worcester.  Mass.,  from  which  he  received  an 
honorary  master  of  arts  degree  In  1946 
Norwich  University  In  Northfleld  gave  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  In 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  and  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Washington  Post  m  1906.  In 
1911  he  went  to  the  Associated  Press,  where 
he  remained  for  5  years.  Then  came  2  yars 
with  the  International  News  Service  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  Post.  From  i917  to 
1921  he  covered  Congress  and  wrote  occa- 
sional editorials  for  this  newspaper. 

In  1921  he  became  a  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  old  Philadelphia  Ledger.  He  was 
based  in  London  but  spent  much  of  his  time 
In  Ireland  covering  the  "troubles"  between 
the  Irish  and  the  British,  In  1924  he  covered 
the  inauguration  of  the  Dawes  reparations 
plan. 

Mr.  Raesett  returned  to  Washington  and 
went  to  work  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  In  1935  he 
Joined  the  White  House  staff.  He  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
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1-3S   impressed   by   iUs   anuable   personality, 
erudluon  and  keen  memory. 

•  Mr.  Hassfctt  tr.easured  a  photograph  on 
wliich  the  Presldern  wrote-  "To  BUI  Has- 
sett  •  •  ■  a  rare  combination  of  Buckle. 
a.irtlett.  and  Roeet  •  •  •  from  his  old 
:r!end.  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt." 

The   reference   was,    of   course,    to    Henry 

Thomas  Buckle,  the  English  historian;  John 

B.irtlett.   author   of   ■■Familiar   quotations." 

and    Peter    Mark    Roget.    who    got    up    the 

Thesaiu-us  of  English  Words  and  Phrases."' 

lu  the  Roosevelt  admliUstratlon  Mr.  Has- 
wtt  occasionally  took  over  the  duties  of 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Stephen  Early 
His  main  Job,  however,  wns  handling  cor- 
respondence for  the  President.  Including  a 
delicate  exchange  between  FDR.  and  Myron 
Taylor,  who  was  a  liaison  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Vatican  In  the  war 
years. 

President  Truman  retained  Mr.  Hassett  as 
a  White  House  secretary,  and  he  too  assigned 
nim  to  letterwrltlng.  a  t;isfc  at  which  the 
Vermont  scholar  had  great  skill 

Mr.  Hassctt  remained  at  t.he  White  House 
until  .July  15.  1952,  when  he  rralgned  He  was 
then  71. 

Thereafter  Mr.  Hassett  devoted  his  time 
to  writing  his  book  on  FDR  and  magazine 
articles. 

Mr  Hassett  always  seemed  to  he  surprised 
tl-.at  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man  He  and  his 
close  friend,  radio  commentator  H.  R.  Bauk- 
hige.  of  3100  Connecticut  A'-enue  >fW..  used 
;  J  make  a  point  of  reading  the  death  notices 
on  the  bulletin  board  at  the  Cosmos  Club 
Mr.  H.isseti  said  he  did  this  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  still  alive. 

In  19.59.  after  the  death  of  his  friend.  Fleet 
.A.dm  WilUam  D  Leahy.  Mr.  Hassett  was  de- 
tcrlbed  as  ■the  late  Bill  Hassett"  in  his  old 
newspaper's  obituary  of  the  admiral.  Mr. 
Hassett  showed  up  in  Washington  and 
■-iughed  off  the  report  of  his  death  ds  exag- 
gerated. 

Mr.  Hassett  had  experienced  heart  attacks 
and  a  fall  in  recent  yc-irs.  but  seemed  to  feel 
well  on  his  85th  birthday  Saturday. 

■Vesterday  he  attended  mass  at  Norwich 
University,  across  the  street  from  his  home. 
After  an  early  dinner  he  called  his  niece. 
Maxlne  McNionara.  and  asked  her  to  summon 
a  doctor,  explaining  that  he  felt  '"terrible." 
He  died  nt  .-.bout  9  p.m. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  9  .nm.  Wed- 
nesday at  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Catholic 
Church  In  NorthBeld, 


THREE      BILLS      INTRODUCED      AT- 
TACKING OVERHEAD  POWERLINE 
PROBLEM  TO  BEAUTIFY  .AMERICA 
Mr.    \L\TSUMAGA.     Mr.    Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Ottinceb  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsin 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  17.  I  introduced  thrjc  bills  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  overhead  power- 
lines  which  are  a  continuine  challenge 
to  our  efforts  to  beautify  America. 

The  first  of  these  bills.  H.R.  10513. 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
undertake  an  immediate  survey  of  the 
number  and  effect  of  overhead  transmis- 
sion lines  in  the  Nation  and  to  develop 
some  objective  standard  for  measuring 
the  destructive  impact  such  lines  have 
upon  communltj'  planning,  upon  prop- 
erty values,  and  upon  fne  natural  beauty 
of  our  Nation.    It  also  directs  the  Sec- 


retary to  gather  sufficient  data  to  eval- 
uate the  affected  overhead  installations 
planned  for  the  future 

The  second  bill  H.R.  10514  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  projects 
in  the  field  of  underground  transmission 
so  as  to  perfect  the  necessary  techniques 
to  make  such  transmission  economically 
and  technically  feasible  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  the  logical  person  to 
carry  forward  these  programs,  first,  be- 
cause of  the  traditional  concern  of  his 
office  with  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and.  second,  because  his  Depart- 
ment operates  the  largest  single  power 
system  in  the  Nation. 

My  third  bill,  H.R.  10515.  would  en- 
abe  the  investor-owned  public  utilities  to 
participate  in  this  effort  by  providing  sig- 
nificant ta.K  Incentives  to  those  com- 
panies that  start  underground  installa- 
tion. This  is  founded  in  a  firm  belief 
that  private  enterprise  can  and  will  take 
a  position  of  leadership  in  the  battle 
to  acliieve  the  President's  goal  of  a  more 
beautiful  America,  if  these  industries 
are  encouraged  by  enlightened  Govern- 
ment policy. 

Two  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House  have  joined  me  in  this  program, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Thomas  L. 
Ashley,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. Clarence  D.  Long. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  pro- 
gram for  action  has  been  warmly  re- 
ceived in  many  quarters.  The  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers  has  endorsed  all  three 
proposals.  Under  the  direction  of  its 
president.  Paul  Jennings,  this  great 
union  has  established  a  reputation  for 
leadership  in  conservation  matters. 
Mr.  Jennings'  statement  is  a  cogent  and 
succinct  analysis  of  the  challenge  of  the 
problem  which  I  hope  will  be  read  by  all 
who  are  concerned  with  maintaining  the 
beauty  of  our  Nation. 

ST.4TEMENT     OF     Patll.     JONtNGa.     PRBSJDENT. 

International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
AND    Machine    Workebs    lAFL-CIOi     on 

IJNDERCROUND  PoWERLINES,  AUGUST  20,  1965 

The  lUE  has  long  been  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  overhead  transmission  lines 
and  the  damage  that  such  lines  can  c.iuse 
not  only  to  natural  beauty,'  but  to  property 
values,  real  estate  revenvies  and  local  com- 
munity zoning  and  planning  efforts.  The 
lUE  believes  that  as  a  result  of  modern  tech- 
nology such  damage  is  no  longer  necessary- 
Today,  there  is  no  technical  barrier  to 
the  development  ol  economically  feasible 
methods  of  underground  power  transmission. 
The  srt  of  power  transmission  has  passed 
beyond  such  limitations.  Unfortunately. 
the  octufll  operating  experience  of  the  in- 
dustry has  not  kept  pace  with  T.hls  technical 
know-how. 

The  utility  Industry  has  not  undertaken 
the  experimental  Installation  programs  that 
would  lead  to  actual  ranstruction.  Installa- 
tion and  operating  cost  reductions. 

A3  a  result,  there  has  been  no  significant 
eiTort  to  determine,  or  reduce,  the  supposed 
cost  differential  between  overhead  and  un- 
derground high  voltage  transmission  lines. 
The  lUE  knows  that  the  utility  Industry 
of  the  tJnited  States  can  meet  this  challenge 
If  granted  the  proper  Incentives.  Ten  years 
ago.  It  cost  10  times  as  much  to  put  dis- 
tribution lines  underground  as  to  bring  them 
In  on  overhead  poles.  Using  the  new  equip- 
ment developed  by  skilled  workmen  of  the 
electrical      manufacturing      Industry,      the 


utUltles  have  been  able  to  develop  operating 
and  Installation  techniques  that  have  re- 
duced this  differential  to  a  negligible  1 '  . 
to  1. 

For  these  reasons,  the  lUE  supports  the 
three  bills  i  H.R  10513.  H.R.  105U.  and  H.R. 
105151  Introduced  by  Congressman  Richard 
1.  OrriNCER.  Democrat  of  New  York,  on 
August  17.  1965 

HR.  10513  would  provide  the  necessary 
information  about  the  extent  of  the  over- 
head transmission  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  would  result  In  the  development 
of  Invaluable  criteria  for  measuring  the 
relative  costs  of  underground  and  overheod 
systems  In  \  arious  aituaticns. 


FOR   CENTRALIZED   FEDERAL  PRO- 
CUREMENT. LE.'VSING,  AND  SERV- 
ICING     OF       AUTOMATIC       DATA 
PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT 
Mr.   MATSUNAGA.     Mr.   Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida   (Mr.  FascellI   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rl.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  4845,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  economic  and  efficient  purchase, 
lease,  maintenance,  opeiatlon,  and  utili- 
zation of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  This  proposed  legislation  is 
urgently  needed.  1  fully  and  whole- 
heartedly supported  H.R.  4845.  when  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  2. 1965  H.R.  4845  is  identical 
to  my  bill,  H.R.  10240.  which  I  introduced 
for  the  same  express  purpose. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Administrator  ot 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
coordinate  and  provide  for  the  economic 
and  efficient  procurement,  maintenance, 
and  utilization  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

The  complexities  and  rapid  pace  of  the 
technological  world  in  which  we  live, 
place  a  high  demand  on  the  immediate 
availability  of  data  of  all  types.  Gov- 
ernment services  are  constantly  expand- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation which  is  now  nearing  200  millioii 
persons  in  the  United  States.  The  elec- 
tronic computer  has  been  a  great  benefit 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  coping 
with  the  ever  present  task  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  providing  Government  service. 
President  Johnson  has  said: 

The  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  during  the  past  10  yeors  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  increased  effective- 
ness and  rising  productivity  in  governmental 
operations.  The  electronic  computer  has  en- 
abled the  Government  to  carry  cut  program? 
wlilch  otherwise  would  have  been  Impossible 
Better  and  more  economical  services  to  the 
public  have  been  achieved  through  the  use 
of  this  equipment. 

We  rely  heavily  on  automatic  dat.-i 
processing  equipment.  Without  the 
present  generation  of  computers,  man 
could  never  hope  to  reach  the  moon 
There  would  be  no  ballistic  missiles  or 
Polaris  submarines.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  to  process  without  computers 
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the  flood  of  checks  that  will  be  in  circu- 
lation by  1970,  banks  would  have  to  hire 
ail  the  women  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  45.  After  the 
installation  of  an  IBM  7094.  the  Uni- 
-.ersity  of  Chicago  estimated  that  it  takes 
about  1  hour  of  computer  time  to  do  the 
equivalent  of  1  million  man-hours  of 
desk  calculator  work.  Computers  have 
i  a  widespread  usage  in  industrial  appli- 
cations. 

In  view  of  the  great  flexibility  of  dig- 
ital computers,  and  the  rapid  advances 
oeing  made  in  computer  technology,  un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  an  expanding  de- 
velopment of  new  applications.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  nearly  one-half  of 
t!ie  computer  business  In  the  United 
States  is  with  the  Government,  and  the 
major  portion  of  this  business  is  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Computers 
make  out  95  percent  of  the  Government's 
paychecks,  keep  track  of  military  sup- 
plies and  weapons  all  over  the  world, 
register  the  course,  direction,  and  speed 
01  all  shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  now  check  all  business  income  tax 
returns  and  a  tliird  of  the  individual  re- 
turns. The  number  of  computers  in  use 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  been  ex- 
pandmg  rapidly.  In  1961  the  Federal 
Government  had  730  computers  in  use; 
this  figure  rose  to  1.006  in  1962.  1.169  in 
1963.  and  1,767  in  1964.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  esti- 
mated that  by  1966  the  U.S.  Government 
would  have  1.500  computers  in  use;  this 
number  was  surpassed  in  1964.  The  flg- 
uics  above  do  not  take  into  account  the 
computers  in  use  by  military  services  on 
classified  projects  nor  the  computers  in 
iue  by  contractors  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  unofficially  esti- 
mated that  each  of  these  two  categories 
of  computer  users  are  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  Government  computers  cited 
above. 

In  June  of  Oils  year  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  or- 
dered new  computer  equipment  that  will 
make  It  possible  to  process  data  sent  back 
by  spacecraft  40  times  faster  than  the 
.■systems  currently  used.  The  cost  of  this 
order  will  range  from  $8  million  Initially 
to  S18  million  if  all  contract  options  are 
exercised.  The  Federal  Government 
spends  about  $1  billion  annually  on  the 
procurement,  maintenance,  and  leasing 
of  computers.  We  must  expect  a  con- 
tinued heavy  and  probably  increasing 
Federal  outlay  for  this  type  of  equip- 
ment. Our  responsibility  here  is  to  pro- 
vide the  authority  for  the  most  econom- 
ical, efficient,  and  effective  procurement 
-ind  utilization  of  this  equipment. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
noted  that  867,  or  86  percent,  of  the  1,006 
computers  Installed  In  U.S.  Government 
facilities  as  of  June  30,  1962.  were  leased. 
The  GAO  revealed  that  cost  comparisons 
of  16  models,  which  accounted  for  523  of 
the  1.006  machines  in  use,  showed  the 
Government  could  save  S148  million  over 
3  years  If  it  bought  the  machines  rather 
than  leased  them.  Since  then,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  increased  pur- 
chases of  previously  leased  equipment. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  recom- 
mended that  the  President  establish  a 
central  management  office  suitably  em- 
Powered  with  authority  and  responsibil- 


ity to  make  decisions  on  the  procurement 
and  utilization  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  give 
such  authority  to  tlic  only  logical  agency 
to  coordinate  the  procurement  and  uti- 
lization of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  of  the  Federal  Government; 
namely,  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  GENERATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RodinoI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  today  we  hear  of  the  shortcomings, 
the  failures,  the  delinquency,  the  violence 
of  our  young  people.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  seaside  riots,  senseless  vandalism 
and  crime,  as  well  as  student  protests, 
picketing,  and  other  demonstrations  on 
public  issues,  would  receive  widespread 
publicity.  They  make  timely,  emotional 
and  sensational  news  stories. 

But  there  are  other  qualities  and  ac- 
tivities of  our  young  people  which,  un- 
fortunately, do  not  receive  as  much 
attention.  Here  at  home  college  students 
pitched  in  to  help  build  levees  during 
last  spring's  devastating  Mississippi 
River  floods.  Abroad,  they  are  helping 
people  of  the  newer  nations  develop  their 
individual  and  national  resources.  And 
no  one  of  us  should  ever  forget  that  night 
after  night  young  Americans  are  risking 
their  lives  for  us  in  patrols  through  Viet- 
namese jungles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  President  HtiBERT  H. 
HvMPHREY  has  put  the  picture  In  proper 
perspective  for  us.  in  a  most  enlightening 
and  penetrating  discussion  of  liis  views 
on  the  younger  generation,  'Whafs 
Right  With  Today's  Youth."  At  a  time 
when  the  tendency  is  to  condemn  our 
youth  for  the  minor  element  which  cre- 
ates havoc  and  crime,  our  Vice  President 
has  reaffirmed  his  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  potential  of  the  vast  majority  to 
build  a  "greater,  more  dynamic  nation.'" 
And  If  one  were  to  choose  a  term  for 
O'jr  youth,  the  Vice  President  would  call 
them  the  volunteer  generation.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  this  fine 
article,  which  appeared  In  Parade  maga- 
zine of  September  5.  1965.  In  the  Record. 

WHATS    RIOHT    WrTH    TODAT'5    TOtTH — SOME 

HiOT — Others  Do  Good  Deeds — The  Vice 

President    Looks    at    Oitr    Controversial 

YonNCER  Generation 

(By  Hl-bebt  h.  Humphret) 

Washincion,  D.C.^Young  Americana  give 
their  lives  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam, 
while  other  young  Americans  demonstrate 
against  our  Involvement  there.  Some  young 
people  rip  apart  seaside  resorts,  others  work 
night  and  day  to  repair  the  flood-ravaged 
dikes  of  the  Middle  West.  Our  universities 
turn  out  the  brightest,  best-educated  gradu- 
ates In  history,  but  at  the  same  time  we  face 
a  problem  of  school  dropouts. 

Which  Is  the  true  picture  of  the  younger 
generation?  Are  more  and  more  young 
people  finding  their  release  In  rioting'  pro- 
tests, and  crime?  Or  Is  the  trend  upward 
toward  honor  and  achievement?     Will  they 


send  .America  into  decline,  or  will  they  buUd 
a  greater,  more  dynamic  nation? 

I  believe  the  latter  Is  true,  and  I  can  back 
up  my  belief  with  facts  and  personal  experi- 
ence. This  is  no  reason  for  complacency. 
For  we  cannot  allow  even  a  fraction  of  our 
youth  to  squander  themselves  while  we.  who 
like  to  boast  that  we  are  older  and  wiser, 
stand  by  lamenting 

My  interest  In  youth  is  by  no  means  aca- 
demic. As  the  father  of  four  children 
I  three  still  In  school  i .  I  am  concerned  at 
the  Increase  In  Juvenile  crime  not  only  in 
the  slums,  where  there  Is  the  goad  of  dismal 
poverty,  but  among  children  who  have  never 
known  want,  cliUdren  who  should  know- 
better. 

Like  any  other  father  of  my  generation  I 
have  my  share  ol  skepticism  about  Beatle 
mojK  and  dances  like  toe  Swim,  the  Prug  and 
the  Watusi.  But  then  I  find  myself  ask- 
ing: Was  there  ever  a  young  generation  that 
didn't  have  crazes,  and  was  there  »ver  an  old 
one  that  approved  of  them?  What  of  the 
flappers  of  the  roaring  twenties,  many  of 
I  hem  now  sedate  grandmothers^  What  of 
the  grandfathers  who  once  sported  Rudolph 
Valentino  sideburns  and  those  wide  trousers 
Known  as  Oxford  bags?  What  about  the 
Black  Bottom  and  the  Charleston?  But  we 
grew  out  of  Them 

I  do  not  condone  the  excesses  of  youth 
I  don't  mean  the  fads:  I  mean  the  rioting^ 
violence  and  crime  that  cause  us  worry  In 
our  society.  But  again.  I  must  ask  how 
much  we.  the  older  generation,  are  respon- 
Eible  far  the  Etariling  increase  In  Juvenile 
lawlessness? 

The  war  broke  up  families  and  reduced 
parental  dlsclpUne.  Then  came  the  post- 
war years  of  the  "fast  buck"  with  an  inevita- 
ble eroding  of  morality  and  famllv  respon- 
slbUity.  Children  were  left  to  bring  them- 
selves up  while  their  parents  made  up  for 
lost  time. 

Now  we  are  In  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  and  I  cannot  help  feeUng  that 
prosperity  is  a  more  severe  test  of  character 
than  adversity  Hard  times,  as  I  remember 
from  my  own  youth,  bring  families  together. 
In  good  times,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  drift  apart. 
Though  the  young  people  today  enjoy  lux- 
uries never  known  to  their  parents,  they  are 
are  also  exposed  to  pressures  and  frustra- 
tions their  parents  never  encountered. 

MORE  PEOPLE  THAN  JOBS 

Our  youth  are  quite  conscious  they  live 
m  a  world  that  has  the  capacity  to  destroy 
Itself  and  that  the  detonators  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  older  generation.  They  are  also 
conscious  of  the  fact  that.  In  our  affluent 
society,  there  are  more  people  of  their  age 
than  there  are  Jobs  to  go  around.  The  num- 
ber of  workers  18  and  19  years  old  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  half  s  million  this 
year — twice  the  Increase  of  last  year.  Before 
1970.  more  than  3  million  young  people  will 
swell  the  labor  force  each  year. 

Those  without  training  and  skills  will  face 
a  bleak  future  The  unemployment  rate  lor 
the  young  already  Is  more  than  three  times 
as  high  as  for  older  workers  We  are  past 
the  time  when  a  hvlng.  even  a  humble  one. 
can  be  made  without  anything  but  willing 
hands. 

Our  country  does  not  owe  anybody  a  liv- 
ing, but  It  does  owe  Its  youth  at  leaat  the 
opportunity  to  work.  Government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  are  now  alert  to  this  problem, 
and  WB  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  help 
these  young  people.  There  are  youth  oppor- 
tunity centers,  the  poverty  program,  the 
Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
the  community  action  programs. 

Of  course,  youth  must  be  wUllne  to  work 
and  most  of  them  axe  I  have  spoken  to 
thousands  of  young  people  at  Job  Corps 
camps  and  other  training  centers  Manv 
com.e  from  broken  homes:  many  are  barely- 
able  to  read  and  write  Almost  all  have  been 
bitterly   disappointed    In    their    short    lives. 
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Yet  most  are  detenrnned  to  pick  up  their 
second  chance,  ocqulre  new  slcills.  and  face 
;he  world  with  hope. 

Even  more  Impressive  are  the  ihoiasanda 
of  young  Americans  who  have  an  acute  con- 
science about  their  own  generation  and  want 
to  help  the  less  fortunate.  They  are  Intelli- 
gent, courageous,  well-informed  young  peo- 
ple, willing  to  work  long  hours  for  little  or 
no  pat  to  correct  what  they  feel  Is  Injustice. 

Some  of  the  student  protests,  picketing, 
marches,  sit-ins  have  caused  dismay  among 
us  older  folk  Frankly.  1  have  shared  It.  be- 
cause some  of  the  Issues,  In  my  view,  have 
been  false.  But  I  must  admit  that  America 
today  might  be  a  better  place  If  the  people  of 
my  generiitiun  had  shown  the  some  aware- 
ness. Plery  speeches  and  angry  placards  on 
the  campuii  are.  to  my  mind,  tax  less  dsJiger- 
ous  to  the  Nation's  future  than  the  silence 
that  stifles  new  ideas.  Age  In  Itself  is  no 
guarantee  of  wisdom.  In  a  world  changing  as 
rapldlv  as  ours,  there  can  be  as  many  old 
fools  as  young  tools  Young  Americans  who 
get  Into  trouble,  who  kick  against  the  estab- 
lished order,  are  often  the  most  alert. 

Who  of  OUT  older  generation  has  not  been 
a  rebel?  I  hax'e  been  one.  and  so  has  our 
President.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  school 
dropout  who  left  his  native  Texas  to  work 
with  his  hands  lu  the  fields  of  California. 
But  he  returned  to  enter  college  and  begin 
his  career  as  u  teacher  In  a  Mexican-American 
public  school.  His  former  students  still  re- 
memoex  him  as  a  man  who  gave  them  knowl- 
edge and  encouragement  to  face  a  world  that 
all  too  often  seemed  stacked  against  them. 

Lyndon  Johnson  held  his  first  presidential 
appointment  at  27,  his  first  political  office  at 
29.  He  has  said :  "No  one  knows  better  than  1 
the  tires  that  burn  In  the  hearts  of  young 
men  who  yearn  fcr  the  chance  to  do  better 
what  they  sec  their  elders  doing  not  well 
or  not  doing  at  all." 

FAMOUS   BEATKtKS 

Today's  young  people — as  students,  as  cltl- 
zena,  yes,  even  as  demonstratcirs — are  show- 
ing that  they,  too,  want  to  do  better.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  beatniks  There  have 
been  beatniks  in  every  age.  Some  of  them 
are  now  listed  among  the  world's  leading 
artists,  wrUers.  musicians.  Gauguin  was  a 
beatnik.  So  were  Van  Gogh  and  Edgar  Allan 
Poc. 

But  I  um  less  concerned  with  the  eccen- 
tricities of  genius,  anich  car.  flower  m  the 
most  unlikely  soil,  than  1  am  with  the  mass 
of  our  young  people  today.  1  don't  find  them 
a  be.Ht  generation  at  all,  and  I  have  met  them 
by  the  thousands  across  this  great  country. 

Our  young  people  are  a  healthy  and  whole- 
some generation,  less  hypocritical,  more  frank 
than  we  were  at  their  age.  They  speak  more 
openly  about  sex.  religion,  politics,  and  other 
subjects  that  used  to  be  taboo.  In  the  age 
of  computers,  satellites,  and  almost  instant 
communications,  they  are  also  more  Intelli- 
gent and  competent.  For  this  la  the  age  of 
excellence 

Not  long  ago.  I  visited  the  nuclear  alrcroft 
carrier  EnterpTise  and  was  amazed  to  find 
boys  under  20  manning  consoles  of  multi- 
million-dollar radar  equipment.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  American  pilots 
and  million-dollar  aircraft  miles  away  at  sea. 
At  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  I  ta'Jied  with  a 
grease-stained  enlisted  man  whom  I  found 
working  under  a  Jet  plane.  "I  understand 
you  are  pretty  good,"  1  said,  "at  keeping  these 
planes  In  tiptop  shape," 

"No.  Mr.  'V'lce  President,"  the  GI  replied. 
"We're  not  pretty  good.  We're  the  best." 
His  commanding  officer.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
ElUott.  completely  agreed.  "I  have  been  m 
the  Air  Force  a  long  time."  he  said.  "This 
crop  of  youngsters  Is  the  best  yet.  They  are 
moT9  responsive  and  responsible." 

No  fewer  than  one-c.uir'.er  of  the  members 
of  our  armed  services  are  under  20.  Our 
generals   and   admirals   agree   they   are   the 


finest  young  fighting  men  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  as  tough  as  their  fathers  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  more  alert  and 
adaptable  and  so  more  fit  to  use  the  complex 
weapons  of  the  space  age. 

It  I  had  to  give  the  younger  generation  a 
label,  I  would  call  them,  as  the  President  has. 
volunteer  generation.  I  may  not  always  agree 
with  the  causes  they  serve,  but  I  must  always 
admire  the  spirit  with  which  they  fight.  It 
could  shame  some  of  us  older  people  who 
pride  ourselves  on  being  concerned  citizens. 

HOW  FAR?        '' 

For  example,  a  poll  In  a  national  news 
magazine  asked  American  students  how  far 
they  would  go — beyond  mere  talk — to  sup- 
port a  cause  In  which  they  believed.  Some 
93  percent  said  they  would  sign  a  petition: 
73  percent  had  already  done  so.  Some  87 
percent  said  they  would  contribute  money; 
sa  percent  had  already  done  so.  An  amazing 
43  percent  were  even  ready  to  go  to  Jail. 

More  than  10.000  young  volunteers  are 
now  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps.  Another 
3.000  have  already  returned  after  tours  of 
duty.  But  most  significant,  more  than 
100.000  have  asked  to  take  part  In  this  bold 
and  Idealistic  experiment.  When  \'T3TA 
(Volunteers  In  Service  to  America — the  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps)  was  launched,  more 
than  3,000  inquiries  were  received  from 
young  people  on  the  first  day  of  business. 

When  Parade's  own  editor.  Jess  Gorkln.  had 
the  Inspired  idea  to  ask  the  young  people  of 
America  to  "Work  a  Day  for  JTK."  the 
response  was  staggering.  They  went  out  by 
the  thousands  to  mow  lawns,  clean  cars,  run 
errands,  sell  cookies  and  lemonade  so  they 
could  donate  their  earnings  to  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library.  There  was  no 
compulsion  such  as  Is  brought  by  the  Com- 
missars in  a  Communist  society.  It  was 
merely  a  suggestion  in  one  magazine  for 
young  people  to  accept  or  reject. 

All  it  takes  to  rouse  to<lny's  young  people 
is  motivation.  They  need  to  know  that  their 
contribution  has  a  purpose.  I  grew  up  when 
It  was  Important  to  help  the  family.  It  was 
important  that  we  dug  vegetables  out  of  the 
sand  and  stored  them  in  the  root  cellar.  It 
was  Important  that  we  earned  money  to 
help  feed  the  family.  Now  In  our  prosperous 
suburbs.  It  Is  no  longer  Important  for  young 
people  to  contribute  to  the  livelihood.  They 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  dally  chores 
as  merely  an  exercise  in  discipline 

I  have  complete  faith  In  our  young  gen- 
eration. Whenever  I  am  weary  or  worried.  I 
seek  out  young  people.  Many  times,  I  have 
walked  out  of  a  meeting,  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged, looking  for  some  teenagers.  I  have 
found  them  to  be  a  tonic:  they  rekindle  my 
spirit  and  sharpen  my  wits.  I  am  able  to 
go  back  refreshed  and  revitalized. 

We  parents  expect  the  young  to  learn  from 
US  and  from  their  teachers.  But  this  holds 
good  only  If  we  are  prepared  to  learu  from 
the  young — to  probe  their  problems  and  to 
admit,  as  history  has  proven  time  and  again, 
that  the  follies  of  today  can  be  the  truths 
of  tomorrow. 


A  WEEK  OF  GOOD  NEWS  AND 
SIGNIFICANT  EVENTS 

Mr-  MAT3UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recohd  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hatvaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAT.I.AGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
grettably, it  is  not  always  good  news  that 


makes  interesting  reading.  But  last 
week  was  full  of  good  news  and  signifi- 
cant events. 

I  think  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
revive  for  a  moment  the  now  defunct 
television  program  "That  Was  the  Week 
That  Was."  Last  week  the  United  State: 
and  the  world  were  witness  to  sorrje 
things  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
squeeze  into  the  space  of  a  single  7-day 
period. 

The  world  and  the  Nation  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  the  Gemini  5 
splashed  safely  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
after  setting  a  world  endurance  record. 

The  threatening  steel  strike  was  de- 
layed and  final  settlement  assured 
through  tlie  eHorts  of  President  Johnson 
and  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

The  strife-torn  Dominican  situation 
was  anally  brought  to  an  accord  and  a 
new  and  hopefully  lasting  peace  estab- 
lished. 

On  August  30  and  31  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
legislation  creating  a  long  needed  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  brought  a  long  way  toward  fruition 
with  the  completion  of  the  discharge  pe- 
tition from  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee. The  218  names  on  the  petition  will 
enable  the  bill  to  proceed  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  final  vote. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  further 
successes  were  noted  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Confidence  in  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  armies  continues  to 
climb. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Gardner  has  called  for  a  much 
needed  Hudson  River  pollution  confer- 
ence to  discuss  a  solution  to  end  pollu- 
tion in  that  great  artery. 

On  the  economic  scene,  figures  were 
released  showing  that  in  the  last  mont'n 
U.S.  exports  were  ahead  of  imports 
This  situation  could  help  to  relieve  the 
pressure  from  poor  balance  of  payments 

Each  of  these  events  In  itself  could  be 
considered  "great"  or  "deserving."  How- 
ever, not  one.  but  all,  were  accomplished 
durmg  the  past  week. 

In  each  of  these  events  there  is  one 
man  who  weaves  a  thiead  of  continuity 
throughout  them  all.  Tlie  leadership  of 
one  man  was  behind  each  of  these  tri- 
umphs, in  some,  solely  responsible,  in 
others  partly  so.  But  on  each  of  these 
there  was  left  an  historical  imprints 
L.B.J. 

Acting  in  his  capacity  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson  pro- 
vided the  leadership  to  bring  each  ci 
tliese  events  to  a  fruitful  conclusion. 
The  Piesident  deserves  the  congratula- 
tions and  respect  of  this  Nation  for  leav- 
ing us  with  a  long-to-be-remembercd 
"week  that  was." 
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RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS 
SALUTES  MIKE  KIRW.AN 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
•Jus  year  selected  one  of  our  colleagues  to 
receive  a  special  citation  and  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Award  for  Distin- 
L'ulshed  Service  to  the  Cause  of  Water 
Resources  Development  in  the  United 
Slates. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Rivers  and 
Harbor  Congress  could  not  have  made  a 
finer  selection  of  a  recipient  for  this  high 
and  distinguished  honor  than  Congress- 
man Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio,  a  man 
v,lio  has  been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
water  development  throughout  Ws  long 
and  dlstlnffulshed  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  KiRWAN's  record  in  the  vital  field 
of  development  and  conservation  of 
water,  perhaps  our  most  vital  resource, 
IS  unexcelled,  and  he  is.  In  the  words  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
|,'ress  citation,  "a  consistent  and  out- 
standing exemplar  of  prudent  Govern- 
ment concern  in  the  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  water  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  this 
oitation  of  our  esteemed  colleague's  rec- 
ord printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Tlie  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  National 
mvers  and  Harbors  Congress,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  directorate,  having  desig- 
nated Michael  Joseph  Kibwan  as  most 
worthy  to  receive  the  1965  Award  of  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  the  executive 
committee  have  ordered  the  issue  of  the  fol- 
lowing citation:  For  high  courage  and  unself- 
ish effort:  for  long  year.?  of  public  service, 
md  for  a  clear  vision  of  the  needs  of  the 
lutiu'e  America,  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  is  awarded  to  Michael  Joseph  Kib- 
'.'.AK,  of  Ohio.  Long  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
I'nlted  States  and  a  consistent  and  outstand- 
iiii:  exemplar  of  prudent  Oovemment  con- 
'.orn  In  the  use  and  conservation  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation,  he  has  contributed 
freatly  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  his 
tountry. 

Given  m  the  city  of  Washington,  DC,  this 
nth  day  of  June  1985. 


LOWER  MANH.^TTAN  EXPRESSWAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr,  Ryan]  is  rec- 
('3iii2ed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  public 
policy  proposals  have  been  killed  and 
reborn  as  many  times  as  New  York  City's 
plan  to  build,  with  Federal  assistance,  a 
hiehway  across  Manliattan. 

The  Lower  Manhattan  Expressway  was 
oriiiinally  proposed  over  25  years  ago. 
The  idea  was  antiquated  then  and  is  even 
more  so  now.  especially  if  the  new  traffic 
patterns  created  by  the  recently  con- 
structed Verrazzano  Bridge  are  consid- 
ered. Public  opinion  in  the  affected  area 
was  against  the  proposal  from  the  start, 
and  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Esti- 
mate finally  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
ject the  plan  in  December  1962.  Since 
then,  though.  Mayor  Wagner  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  program  back  to 
;;fe.  Unless  the  Congress  acts,  his  "lame- 


duck"  efforts  will  make  the  ill-conceived 
expressway  a  reality. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  Introduced  a 
bill  to  pi-ohiblt  the  Secretary'  of  Com- 
merce from  approving  any  fuither  plans 
or  obligating  any  further  Federal  expen- 
diture for  the  expressway,  and  to  make 
the  funds  earmarked  for  the  highway 
available  for  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties in  New  York  City. 

The  expressway  project  has.  from  the 
begirming.  been  a  study  in  poor  planning. 
The  highway  is  not  integrated  esthet- 
ically  or  functionally  with  the  surround- 
ing area.  The  proposed  road  Is  in  direct 
conflict  with  another  city  proposal,  an 
urban  renewal  slum-clearance  plan,  the 
Seward  Park  project. 

The  expressway  is  also  a  planning 
failure  in  terms  of  Its  own  function. 
Only  55  percent  of  Its  envisioned  ca- 
pacity would  be  available  to  carry  exist- 
ing traffic  during  the  peak  hours.  Its 
five  single-lane  entrances  and  exits  in 
Manhattan  can  handle  only  3,500  of  the 
8.600  east- west  vehicles  per  peak  hour. 
As  a  result,  the  average  trip  time  would 
be  reduced  by  only  30  percent. 

Furthermore,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  sound  transit  plaimlng.  the 
expressway  would  bring  between  70.000 
and  120.000  more  cars  into  the  center  of 
New  York  City.  This  is  the  very  last 
thing  the  city  needs,  as  the  New  York 
Times  has  commented : 

The  city  should  •  •  •  by  every  means 
possible  try  to  discourage  automobiles  from 
entering  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  human  cost  of  the  roadway  would 
be  almost  incalculable.  Over  2,000 
families  would  be  displaced  and  48  com- 
mercial buildings  would  be  destroyed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  2.000  housing  units 
being  destroyed  at  a  time  when  the  city 
needs  300,000  more.  In  addition,  10,000 
jobs  and  800  small  businesses  w-ould  be 
eliminated — at  a  time  when  the  city  is 
already  losing  20,000  jobs  a  year. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  roadway  would 
be  the  most  expensive  ever  proposed. 
Besides  removing  some  $28  million  worth 
of  property  from  the  city's  tax  rolls,  the 
project  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $100 
million  or  $40  million  a  mile. 

We  cannot  lend  Federal  assistance  to 
such  a  foolhardy  scheme.  The  ultimate 
answer  to  uiban  transit  problems  lies 
not  in  the  car  and  the  highway,  but 
rather  in  fast,  comfortable,  and  con- 
venient systems  of  rapid  transit.  Con- 
gress recognized  this  wlien  it  passed  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  last 
year:  we  must  recognize  it  again  in  halt- 
ing Federal  aid  to  this  ill-conceived 
project. 

My  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  certify  the  total  amount  of 
funds  which  would  be  expended  on  the 
proposed  roadway  and  add  these  funds 
to  money  already  granted  to  New  York 
City  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  In  this  way,  no  Federal  aid  to 
New  York  City  would  be  lost.  Yet  there 
would  be  a  change  in  emphasis — a  neces- 
sary change — as  the  Federal  Government 
fuither  places  its  support  beiiind  a  for- 
ward-looking mass  transit  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  quick  action  on 
this  important  measure. 


The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreai  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not  approve, 
lor  the  purposes  of  section  106.  section  in. 
or  any  other  section  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  any  survey,  plan,  specification 
or  estimate  for  the  inclusion  m  anv  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  of  any  highwav  in  the 
State  of  New  York  which  would  be  located 
along  the  following  general  route: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  Interstate  Route 
78  at  the  New  York-New  Jersey  boundary, 
thence  generally  easterly  via  Manhattan  Is- 
land to  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  ■with  a 
branch  generally  southeasterly  to  the  Man- 
hattan Bridge  and  a  connection  with  Inter- 
state Route  47E. 

No  Federal  funds  shall  be  otherwise  obli- 
gated or  expended  on  any  such  highway  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .^ct. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
determine  and  certify  the  total  amount  of 
111  the  funds  which  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  have  been  obligated  but 
net  expended  with  respect  to  such  highway 
and  (2)  the  funds  which  would  be  made 
available  after  such  date  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  with  respect  to  such  highway 
but  for  the  llrst  section  of  this  Act;  and 
such  total  amotmt  shall  thereupon  be  avaU- 
able  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  exclusively  for  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  Act  (in  addition  to  any 
other  assistance  provided  for  bv  such  Act) 
with  respect  to  facilities  and  equipment  for 
use  in  urban  mass  transportation  service 
within  New  Tork  City. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Messrs.  Ad.ur.  Pirnie.  McClohv.  Der- 
WLNSKi.  and  Mrs.  May  for  September  7 
to  September  17,  on  account  of  their  ap- 
pointment as  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  to  attend  the  InterparUamentery 
Conference  in  Ottawa.  Ontario.  Canada. 

Mr.  H.\NNA  lat  the  request  of  Mr  Wag- 
ooNNER ) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGsl,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY  fat  the  request  of  Mr 
BocGs.i ,  for  the  sest  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  September  8  to  17, 
inclusive,  on  account  of  attendance  at 
Interparliamentary  Union  Conference  at 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  tmaiiimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Whiten-er,  for  30  minutes  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CtTRTis  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  ) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 9. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land 1,  for  60  minutes,  September  8. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Matsunaga),  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  ertraneoaa  Buitter. 
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Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  •  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Matsd-n.^ga),  for  20  minutes,  to- 
day: to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congbessional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  Include  certain 
tabulations  Involving  our  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

■  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ci.evel.and;  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsusaoa)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Wright 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  \LATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  September  8,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CO.MMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
.Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1554.  A  letter  rrom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  Jrora  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Dcpartmenrtf  the  Army. 
Uated  June  30.  1965.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
Potomac  and  Aiiacostia  Rivers; — removal  of 
drift  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives. 
adopted  August  15.  1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  286):  to 
the  Commlitee  on  Public  works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  one  Illustration. 

1555.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  acting 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  30.  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  an  Interim  report  on  Hocking 
River  Basin.  Ohio,  in  partial  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worl;5.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
August  15.  1950.  It  is  also  In  full  response 
to  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
August  6.  1948.  and  June  1.3.  19.56  (H.  Doc. 
No.  287 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1556.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Army,  tr.insmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lUustra- 
tion.  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Rondout 
Harbor.  N.Y..  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  May  10,  1962  (H.  Doc. 
No.  2881 :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  illustra- 
tion. 

1557.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Aimy.  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 


of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  21.  1965.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  feasibility  report  on  Woodbine  Reser- 
voir. Lyon  Creek.  Kans.,  In  response  to  an 
Item  In  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  October  23,  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  2891; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  four  illustrations. 

1558.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  "Limi- 
tation on  salaries  and  expenses.  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration,"  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriations,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3879  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.SC.  8S5);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1533-  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  for 
Construction.  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting report  covering  military  construc- 
tion awarded  without  competition  during  the 
6-month  period  January  1,  1965,  through 
June  30.  1965.  pursuant  to  section  605  of 
Public  Law.  88-390;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1360.  A  letter  from  George  H.  Jones,  Jr., 
certified  public  accountant.  Vienna.  Va.. 
transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Symphony  Orchestra  League  lor  the 
Qscal  year  May  31.  1965,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  B7-S17;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1561.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
statutory  burial  allowance  to  certain  vet- 
erans whose  deatlis  occur  as  a  result  of  a 
service-connected  disability;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1562.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
statutory  authority  for  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Administrator,  or  during  a  vacancy  In 
that  office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

•Mr.  MILLS :  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  8445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal  Code 
of  1939  and  tne  internal  Revenue  Cixle  of 
1954  to  change  the  method  of  computing  the 
retired  pay  of  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  959).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

HJt.  10879.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon."  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOW ; 

H.R.  10880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

HR  10881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  In 


the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R.  10882.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  from  approving  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  for  a  highway  along 
a  certain  route  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
from  any  further  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  m  connection  therewith. 
and  to  make  the  funds  otherwise  provided 
for  such  highway  available  for  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  in  New  York  City;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  10883.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  9  and 
37  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  subsection 
O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
erles. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  655.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a:i 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
no  bo  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  656.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  arc  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  UUh : 
K.  Con.  Res.  488.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  refer  the  matter  o! 
the  diversion  of  surplus  Arctic  water  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  489.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  refer  the  matter  of 
the  diversion  of  surplus  Arctic  water  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  490.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  491.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  492.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  493.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  494.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  495.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  498.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  497.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  Of  Oregon; 
H.  Res.  570.  Resolution      authorizing      t;:- 
printing  of  the  document,  "Why  Vietnam."  .'. 
a   House   document:    to   the   Committee    on 
House  AdmliUstratlon. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.  Res.  571.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  declaring 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
intervention  of  the  International  commu- 
nistic movement  In  the  Western  Hemisphere: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H  B.  10884.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Bosarla  Lavlano;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FABBSTEIN: 
H  R.  10885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Henry  Jaduslngh  and  Rose  Lelth  Jaduslngh; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H  R.  10886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Con- 
.-ido  del  Rosario;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J-.i'Jiclary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  10887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jahanglr 
M'litadl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJt.  10888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Groves:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJi.  10889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agnes 
Weltner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R  10890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dusan 
Isakov:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HR.  10891.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Mercedes  Roxas  .Arguelles;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  10892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejandro 
Lubrica  Castillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  10893.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Nello  Nuezca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 


By  Mr.  PUCINSKl: 
KM.  10894.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Eman- 
uele  Apparl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
HJi.  10896.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Christine 
Anastapoulos  and  Panayotis  Nlcolaos  Anas- 
tapoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

268.  The  SPE.AKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council  of  Commerce,  Calif., 
relative  to  funds  for  tax  relief  and  alcoholic 
rehabilitation;  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAM.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
Washington  Report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  March 
11,  1965: 

Washington  Report 

iBy  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh 

District,  Alabama) 

Hn.P   rOR   THE    AGED    IN    PAVING    MEDICAL  Bn,I.S 

Pew  of  us  would  disagree  that  something 
mu-st  be  done  to  help  thoee  in  the  upper  age 
brackets  who  have  passed  their  productive 
years  and  Sre  faced  with  heavy  medical  costs. 
The  question  is,  how  is  the  best  way  to  do  it? 
Tlie  highly  publicized  medicare  bill  pro- 
po.^ed  by  the  President  will  not  do  the  Job. 
::.  fact,  people  are  being  greatly  misled  as  to 
exactly  what  Is  In  the  medicare  bill.  It  Is 
aiunamed  because  It  does  not  pay  any  medi- 
cal costs.  It  provides  a  limited  payment  for 
i3:ne  hospital  care.  It  is  not  confined  to 
i  elping  the  needy,  even  millionaires  can 
ur.iw  benefits  paid  for  by  taxing  low  and 
.iiiddle  income  wage  earners. 

On  the  other  hand  the  eldercare  bill, 
*!iich  1  have  introduced  along  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  (my  bill  Is  HJt.  6046) 
provides  more  beneSts.  Including  doctors' 
6i!l5.  does  not  Increase  social  security  taxes 
';:'!  will  cost  less  money  to  ope.f^to.    It  does 

ui  set  up  a  new  Federal  bureau  to  come  be- 
:.vi?en  the  patient  and  the  doctor,  nor  does 
::  .r.crease  Federal  inteiT\'entlon  In  the  rights 

'.i  responsibilities  of  the  States. 
Little  noticed  In  the  well-orgamzed  propa- 
i;;i.ida    campaign    for    rtiedlcare    Is    the   an- 
i:o.wiced  objective  of  Its  proponents — com- 
plete Government  operated  medlcil  care  for 
.;:  the  people.     Whatever  this  Is  called,  It  is 
i.:cd    medicine.     No   less  an   authority 
t  abor  Leader  Walter  Heuthcr.  one  of  the 
^:..iincrs  of  the  Great  Society,  told  mera- 
b!Ts  Of  his  union  that  the  adoption  of  the 
present  medicare  bill  is  only  the  beginning 
T:ie  real  goal.  Heuthcr  said.  Is  to  provide  all 
medical  care  for  all  the  people.     The  only 
lay  the  people  can  head  off  turning  the  finest 
medical  system  In  the  world  over  to  the  social 
planners    and    the    advocates    of    socialized 
medicine  li  to  begin  a  nationwide  letter  writ- 


ing campaign  with  every  Interested  citizen 
contacting  his  own  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators to  urge  the  adoption  of  eldercare  and 
the  defeat  of  the  adinlulstratlon's  medicare 
scheme. 

TAX  HOAX 

Have  you  filled  out  ypur  Income  tax  forms 
yet?  It  you  have  you  now  know  how  you 
were  tricked  last  year  Into  bellertng  you  got  a 
bigger  tax  cut  then  you  actually  did.  Do  you 
suppose  the  Johnson  tax  cut  was  Just  a  poli- 
tical gimmick  to  win  votes  in  an  election 
year?  Here  Is  what  happened.  When  the  tax 
cut  was  passed  last  year,  the  withholding  tax 
rote  was  reduced  The  trouble  Is  that  It  was 
reduced  more  than  the  actual  tax  cut  fixed 
In  the  bill.  This  oversized  cut  in  withhold- 
ing rates  lunderwlthholdlngl  made  the  tax 
cut  appear  to  be  greater  than  It  actually  was. 
Whether  purposeful  or  accidental,  this 
worked  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  unsuspecting  tax- 
payer In  the  middle  and  lower  Income  brac- 
kets. The  result  Is  that  most  people  will  now 
have  to  borrow  money  and  pay  Interest  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  Government  for  pay- 
ment In  full  of  the  surprise  tax  liability  due 
April  15.  I  am  supporting  a  bill  which  would 
permit  you  to  pay  this  extra  tax  In  Install- 
ments over  the  next  12  months. 

BRIErs    OF   THE   WEEK 

The  great  stampede 

Under  pressure  from  the  White  House  and 
ruling  out  any  move  to  alter,  change,  or  in 
any  way  Improve  the  bill,  the  House  voted 
2S7  to  165  to  pass  the  Appalachla  bill.  The 
Great  Society  has  now  become  the  Great 
Stampede  to  increase  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  our  lives,  build  up  the  wel- 
fare state,  up  Federal  spending  and  take  over 
all  the  responsibilities  of  the  States  and  the 
people.  I  voted  against  the  bill  when  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  bill  was  not  designed 
to  help  a  limited  number  of  counties  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  unemployment,  but  rather 
the  groundwork  for  a  national  boondoggle 
to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  In  every  part 
of  the  country,  in  rich  counties  as  well  as 
poor  counties. 

Although  the  President  Insists  the  United 
States  IS  loved  around  the  world,  a  State  De- 
partment report  Just  released  shows  that 
from  July  1962  to  December  1964  there  were 
53  cases  of  damages  to  United  States  build- 
ings through  mob  violence  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. Since  President  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  4.  1965,  there  have 
been  more  than  a  dozen  new  assaults  which 
have  damaged  American  Embassies  and  other 
U.S.  property.  We  have  done  nothing  more 
than  protest.  Maybe  we  should  think  about 
these  attacks  on  American  property  and 
American  prestige,  much  of  It  encouraged  by 


Communist  goveriunenls.  when  we  vote  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

One  of  the  Great  Society  plans  Is  to  create 
Instant  veterans.  Under  the  program  to 
train  8,000  young  men  who  cannot  meet  the 
minimum  physical  and  mental  requirements 
for  military  service,  a  youth  could  serve  1  day 
and  then  be  discharged  as  a  veteran,  eligible 
for  veterans'  benefits  for  which  other  service- 
men have  had  to  serve  long  periods  in 
uniform. 


A  Salute  to  the  Teenagers  of  Conneauf, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7.  1965 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
known  summer  resort  on  Lake  Erie  In  my 
district  received  nationwide  attention 
over  the  July  4th  weekend  due  to  the  dis- 
turbances of  teenagers  that  eventually 
led  to  a  full  scale  riot.  These  teenagers 
were  not  from  our  district. 

In  contrast  to  this  aptlvity,  this  past 
Labor  Day  weekend  saw  the  teenagers 
in  this  same  county  of  Ashtabula  per- 
form a  public  seiTice  that  I  think  de- 
sei-ves  equal  attention  by  the  American 
press. 

On  Labor  Day  over  1.200  travelers  on 
Interstate  90  were  sei-ved  free  coffee, 
doughnuts,  and  cake  by  high  school  sen-^ 
iors  from  Conneaut.  Ohio.  David  Olds, 
the  class  president  said : 

It  was  great  to  see  people  so  happy. 

This  project  was  the  teenagers  own 
idea.  They  worked  in  shift  from  8  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  In  addition  to  the  refresliment,s 
each  traveler  was  given  a  brochure  pub- 
lished by  the  State  entitled.  "The  Won- 
derful World  of  Ohio."  People  from 
Califorma  to  New  England  were  heard 
to  comment  with  amazement,  "and  thev 
won't  take  a  penny."  Class  funds,  ai 
well  as  donations  from  local  merchants, 
provided  the  supplies. 

The  generosity  of  the  seniors  from  the 
Conneaut  High  School  and  their  concern 
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!&r  their  fellow-man  speaks  highly  of  the 
fine  people  who  live  In  the  city  of  Con- 
neaut.  Conneaut  is  known  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  State  of  Ohio  due  to  its 
strategic  location  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  our  State  and  with  such 
thoughtful  and  industrious  teenagers  the 
future  of  Cormeaut  is  Indeed  a  bright  one. 

Ml-.  Speaker.  I  felt  I  must  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  this  action  by  a  group 
of  teenagers.  It  is  time  we  pay  them  the 
compliment  of  recognizing  their  out- 
standing and  valuable  services  to  their 
community  instead  of  downgrading  them 
as  a  group  for  the  careless  and  irrespon- 
sible action  of  a  few. 

I  am  proud  that  Conneaut.  Ohio,  is  in 
the  nth  Congressional  District. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    AUBAMA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  7.  19SS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  mv  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
of  March  18,  1965: 

Washington  Report 

\By  Congressman  Jia:  Mastin.  Seventh  Dlfi- 

!.rlct,  -Mabama) 

ANARCHT 

When  Uoes  the  right  of  citizens  to  peace- 
fully assemble  cease  to  be  a  rlgbL  and  be- 
come anarchy?  This  is  n  question  all  Amer- 
icans Tnxi^t  a.sk  themselves  as  a  result  of  the 
tragedy  of  Selma.  In  remarks  In  the  Con- 
caEssioMAL  RtcoBD  I  reminded  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  reason  for  the  formation  of 
this  Government  by  quoting  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
thtit  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  tm- 
allenable  rights,  that  among  these  rights  are 
life,  liberty,  .ind  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
that  to  secure  these  rlglils  governments  are 
Instituted  among  me." 

Governments  are  Instituted  among  men  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  all  the  people  through 
law.  Without  the  rule  of  law,  tliere  Is  no 
legitimate  function  for  a  government,  and 
only  those  individuals  would  survive  who 
could  successfully  take  from  their  fellow- 
man  whatever  their  needs  and  desires  de- 
manded. 

Now  from  Webster's  Dictionary  we  remind 
OLurselves  of  the  deflnltlon  of  anarchy: 
"Anarchy:  lai  absence  of  government  (b) 
a  state  of  lawlessness  or  political  disorder  due 
to  the  absence  of  governmental  authority — 
absence  or  denial  of  authority." 

NO  BIGHT  TO  INCITE  VIOLENCE 

What  has  gone  on  In  Selma  1b  anarchy. 
There  has  been  a  demal  of  authority  and 
political  disorder  In  revolt  against  govern- 
mental authority.  Unless  there  is  a  return 
to  reason  and  respect  for  law  and  order  in 
Selma  and  In  other  places  tliroughout  the 
Nation,  the  anarchy  which  has  been  encour- 
aged may  well  consume  the  flies  of  freedom 
or  all  the  people  of  America,  and  the  rights 
of  ail  will  perish  including  the  rights  of  the 
minority  with  which  we  are  presently  con- 
cerned. Completely  Ignored  In  the  demand 
for  demonstrations  In   defense  of  so-called 


civil  rights  Is  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
right  to  demonstrate  does  not  Include  the 
right  to  incite  anybody  to  violence. 

There  has  been  no  reason  for  the  demon- 
stration In  Selma:  no  reasons  for  the  Illegal 
sit-ins  In  the  Justice  Department  or  the 
White  House;  no  reason  for  the  marching  in 
Detroit  and  Chicago  and  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  Negroes  in  Selma  have  and 
have  had  the  right  to  register  and  vote,  and 
they  are  registering.  I  am  told  350  were  reg- 
istered In  that  little  community  in  the  past 
weeks.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
promised  Martin  Luther  King  that  the  voting 
bill  he  demanded  would  be  sent  to  Congress. 
All  the  demands  of  the  civil  rights  leaders 
have  been  met  and  are  being  met.  So  why 
the  demonstrotlons?  Why  the  resort  to  an- 
archy? 

BLtrEPRINT  CALLED  FOa  PROVOCATION 

The  goal  was  set  forth  in  the  blueprint  for 
Selma.  reprinted  last  week  In  the  National 
Ot>server.  The  entire  Selma  operation  was 
planned  to  arouse  public  sentiment  around 
the  country  for  -the  passage  of  a  Federal 
voting  law  to  take  from  the  States  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  determine  voter  quaiiSca- 
tions. 

The  law  the  President  proposes  does  away 
with  all  qualifications.  It  wUl  make  it  possi- 
ble to  register  anybody  of  "voting  age,  re- 
gardless of  his  ability  to  read  or  wTite  or 
comprehend.  If  such  a  law  Is  passed  the 
South  win  never  be  the  same,  and  neither 
wlil  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  cannot 
remove  completely  all  qualifications  of  in- 
telligence for  those  who  vote  without  bring- 
ing disaster  down  upon  the  South  and  the 
whole  United  States.  The  history  of  all 
countries  which  have  provided  no  guarantees 
for  rule  by  the  Illiterate  proves  that  demo- 
cratic procedures  cannot  operate  unless  the 
voters  have  at  least  the  Intelligence  to  know 
for  whom  they  are  voting  and  why.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  President's  bill. 

What  to  do  about  it?  We  must  come  up 
with  a  better  bill  to  keep  our  country  from 
disaster.  We  must  present  a  bin  that  will 
guarantee  the  rights  of  all  qualified  citizens 
to  vote.  At  the  same  time  we  must  protect 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  States  to  de- 
termine voter  qualifications.  I  am  worWng 
on  such  a  bill  and  have  met  with  the  Re- 
publican leadership  to  enlist  party  support 
behind  such  legislation.  T  am  convinced  we 
can  stop  the  imthiiikable  measure  proposed 
by  the  President  and  that  we  can  get  sup- 
port from  enough  Southern  Democrats  to 
pass  a  bill  which  will  not  change  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government,  nor  return  the 
South  to  the  reconstruction  period. 


Federal  Government  and  South  Dakota: 
Partners   in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YLiF.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'^S 
Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  Interrelation  of  gam- 
bling and  crime  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  The  partnership  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  in  resisting  legalized  gambling 
merely  insures  that  illegal  gambling 
profits  support  underworld  rather  than 
public  projects. 

Last  year's  parimutuel  turnover  In 
South  Dakota  came  to  about  $5  million. 


By  my  estimates,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  given  before  the  McClellar. 
conmiittee,  illegal  gambling  has  a  turn- 
over of  SI20  billion  a  year  in  the  UruU-c 
States.  On  a  population  basis.  South 
Dakota's  share  of  this  total  would  bt 
S480  million  a  year.  This  figure  is  too 
high,  to  be  sure,  but  despite  this,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  are  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  illegally  gambled  each  year 
In  South  Dakota,  and  that  much  of  this 
turnover  contributes  a  profit  to  the  mob. 
thus  subsidizing  all  kinds  of  crime  anc 
vice. 

What  we  need  is  government-operated 
eambling,  so  that  satisfaction  of  the 
ineradicable  gambling  urge  is  not  a  fimc- 
tion — a  profitable  function — of  the  un- 
derworld, but  a  government-run  conces- 
sion to  social  and  financial  reality.  I 
feel  that  the  best  such  device  is  a  na- 
tional lottery  or  a  series  of  State  lot- 
teries.   The  time  to  act  is  now. 


John  Blatnik  Shows  Keen  Grasp  of  Water 
Resource  Utilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 26,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik.  of  Mlrme- 
sota,  addressed  the  International  Water 
Quality  Symposium  in  Washington. 

Probably  there  i's  no  Member  of  the 
Congress  better  qualified  to  speak  on  tht 
subject  of  our  national  water  problems 
than  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  He 
has  given  both  tirelessly  and  skillfully  of 
his  time  and  talents  and  energies  to  ira- 
pronng  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  water 
supply,  and  is  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
"father"  of  our  nationwide  antipollution 
program. 

Because  Mr.  Blatnik's  remarks  dis- 
played such  a  perceptive  grasp  of  Amer- 
ica's problem  in  effectively  utilizing  its 
water  resources,  I  would  like  to  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues: 

We  have  come  together  In  this  symposium 
on  a  mission  which  a  short  time  ago  would 
have  seemed  Incredible  to  most  people- 
finding  ways  to  assure  that  when  our  chil- 
dren have  grown  to  manhood  In  this  bounti- 
ful country  we  inherited  In  our  own  child- 
hood, they  shall  not  want  for  a  glass  of 
water. 

Prom  the  once  green  hills  of  New  England, 
running  down  the  Eastern  seaboard  as  far 
as  Richmond,  Va.,  millions  of  Americans  are 
for  the  first  time  Joining  those  from  other 
sections  «f  our  country  in  raising  the  cry 
of  water  shortage. 

Is  America  really  sujerlng  a  water  short- 
age? 

The  answer  ts  "No." 

Our  country  Is  suffering  from  a  hundred 
years  of  mismanagement,  witste.  devasta- 
tion, and  neglect  of  its  water  resources. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical know-how.  There  is  and  there  has 
been  for  a  long  time  a  shortage  of  public 
funds  and  public  attention  directed  to  solv- 
ing our  water  problems.  But  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  water  anywhere  in  the  United 
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States,  except  in  the  traditionally  arid  sec- 
tions of  the  West.  Nor  need  there  ever  bo 
a  shortage. 

TlUs  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  20  mil- 
lion people  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  eastern 
New  Tork  State  and  New  Jersey  who  are 
-.axiously  watching  their  reservoirs,  worrying 
.■■.bout  the  coming  winter,  and  belatedly  try- 
ing to  conserve  water  in  their  liomes  and 
.'dctorles.  Yet  in  this  same  area,  drained  prl- 
mirlly  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rivers: 

-^  much  as  ao  bUIlons  gallons  of  water 
ire  being  lost  to  the  ocean  each  day  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  reservoirs  and  water 
retention  schemes. 
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that  by  1970  this  program  will  be  producing 
millions  of  gallons  of  fresh  water. 

Under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act  of 
1962.  two  national  and  five  regional  water  re- 
search laboratories  are  now  being  constructed 
to  serve  every  region  of  the  country.  I  am 
hopeful  that  an  even  stronger  research  effort 
may  be  made  Ln  water  pollution  control — 
research  which  can  recapture  the  water  we 
now  waste  and  at  the  same  time  clean  up 
our  rivers  and  lakes  and  make  them  suitable 
again  for  recreation,  fishing,  and  other  good 
uses. 

We  are  already  making  some  progress 


ajj  Rrtrtitiri^oi  on  K„i,  ,,  ^^'^  '"^^"  puTlfylng  dcvlces  and  techniques. 

.r;^o«t  ?i  hZ  K°"  ^"°"^  ^'"'^  <^»y     "^^^  ""'^  California  toTO  of  Santee  now  has 

ire  lost  to  human  use  because  of  water  doI 


:utlon.  and 

Au  unlUnited,  endless  supplv  of  water  lies 
oil  the  coast,  water  which  experts  tell  us 
could  be  turned  into  clean,  fresh  water  at  a 
cost  of  about  30  cents  per  thousand  gallons 
Here,  then,  are  three  sources  of  good,  fresh 
^■"^r— rain  water  which  needs  only  reten- 
tion and  good  management,  waste  water 
^■iiich  needs  only  proper  cleaning  and  pollu- 
:ion  control,  and  salt  water  which  scientists 
can  transform  if  we  have  the  will  to  match 
our  need. 

Why  are  not  all  three  of  these  sources  now 
.Dourlng  their  billions  of  gallons  Into  our 
drought-stricken  areas? 

One  reason  is  the  piecemeal,  uncoordinated 
approach  to  water  problems  through  which 
TB  have  spent  billions  and  billions  for  flood 
control  to  protect  people  from  too  much 
x.iter.  While  neglecting  the  even  greater  evil 
1.  too  little  water. 

Another  reason  why  the  available  sources 
0.  water  are  not  being  used  Is  our  lack  of 
Technical  know-how.  We  still  do  not  know 
io  much  as  we  should  about  the  earth's  most 
Plentiful  element— about  how  to  take  salt 
o'jt  of  water  or  to  clean  up  sew,ige.  or  how  to 
restore  waste  water.  A  society  which  has 
opent  billions  on  space  research  has  until 
:-.)w  been  miserly  in  financing  research  Into 
.T-ans  most  fundamental  need,  excentine 
o.<ygen.  * 

A  third  reason  and  perhaps  the  basic  rea- 
sm  Is  the  public  apathy  of  the  past  The 
o:ti  saying  that  one  never  misses  the  water 
■Jntii  the  well  igoes  dry  Is  as  true  of  metro- 
.aolitan  New  T^rk  and  Philadelphia  today  as 
r-  was  on  the  Iron  Range  in  Minnesota,  when 
I  was  a  boy.  Ffw  people  then  and  few  people 
now  spend  mu(;h  time  worrying  about  water 
so  long  as  it  keeps  coming  from  the  tap, 
_  But  in  mani-  parts  of  the  country  water 
.rom  the  tap  (s  slowing  do»-n  to  a  trickle. 
What  shall  we  «o? 


four  lakes  for  boating,  fishing,  and  swim- 
ming whose  water  consists  entirely  of  re- 
claimed municipal  wastes — water  which  has 
been  so  well  and  thoroughly  cleaned  up  as 
to  make  It  safe  for  all  these  uses.  We  need 
much  more  progress,  however.  In  this  field — 
progress  which  can  only  be  accomplished  bv 
recruiting  more  scientific  brains  and  by 
sponsoring  more  research  and  demonstration 
programs. 

This  California  town  Is  proof  of  what  can 
be  done  to  overcome  the  threat  of  pollution. 
To  state  the  case  for  water  pollution  control 
simply,  It's  one  of  action.  Action  at  every 
level  of  govermnent.  If  no  other  good  has 
come  from  the  worst  water  crisis  that  lias 
gripped  New  England  in  two  centuries,  at 
least  it  has  brought  a  much  needed  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  water.  It  has 
caused  people  to  act.  It  has  created  an 
appreciation  of  water  that  Is  long  overdue. 
Now  water  vies  with  the  weather  as  a  con- 
versation piece. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  ease.  A 
decade  ago  It  was  a  real  struggle  to  pass  the 
first  Federal  water  pollution  control  bill.  It 
was  my  honor  to  author  that  bill.  Much  has 
h.ipponed'since  those  warring  days  of  getting 
Congress  to  accept  legislation  that  would 
make  the  Federal  Government  a  full  partner 
in  the  fight  against  dirty  water  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  task  stUl  lies  ahead. 

If  there  Is  one  lesson  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  legislative  gains  of  the  past  decade. 
it  is  this;  The  moat  realistic,  the  most  prac- 
tical  solution  to  the  impending  national 
water  crisis  Is  the  prevention,  control,  and 
abatement  of  pollution.  To  pollute  water  is 
to  destroy  it.  What  good  Is  It  to  have  water 
at  your  doorstep  If  it  Is  unusable?  Some 
areas  are  forced  to  use  water  as  many  as  six 
times.  Reason  then  dictates  that  unless  we 
solve  or  at  least  abate  the  ravaging  effects  of 
pollution,  the  water  crisis  will  never  be 
solved.     The    key    phifase    Is    "Reuse    of 


First  of  all  yie  must  expand  and  enlarge     ^ater" — over  and  over  and  over  again,  until 
d  coordinate  our  public  works  programs.     '•^'^  process  of  reuse  has  become  a  standard 


nlk-Muskie  biU,  will  provide  leadership  to 
the  national  move  to  halt  pollution  by  creat- 
ing the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration.  This  agency  will  be  better 
equipped  to  more  forward  vlgnrously  and 
effectively  to  enforce  the  Federal  law.'  The 
enforcement  procedures  followed  under  the 
act  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
bringing  obout  cooperative' remedial  action 
both  by  municipalities  and  industries  in- 
volved. We  fully  expect  that  this  will  con- 
tinue at  an  even  more  accelerated  pace. 

All  of  these  programs  will  plav  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  meeting  this  challenge  of  dwin- 
dling water  supplies  in  a  Nation  whose  popu- 
lation will  double  In  the  next  35  years.  But 
as  I  said  earlier,  programs  far  more'  cost;y  and 
far  more  ambitious  must  be  enacted  in  the 
years  to  come.  Symposium.?  such  as  this  will 
prepare  the  Nation  for  the  effort  which  lies 
ahead,  an  effort  calling  tor  the  same  kind  of 
teamwork  among  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  private  businesses  that  has 
ma^e  it  possible  for  us  to  conquer  another 
dilemma,  oiu-  highway  shortages  with  the 
greatest  public  works  program  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  North  Africa  was  a 
blooming,  prosperous  region,  the  center  of  a 
Using  civilization.  But  over  the  course  of 
20  centuries,  because  of  the  waste  and  ne- 
glect of  natural  resources,  this  fraltful  gar- 
den area  degenerated  Into  a  bleak  desert,  and 
a  great  clvUization  withered  and  disappeared 
The  Arabs  who  Inhabited  that  region  have 
been  ridiculed  by  history,  and  perhaps  Justly 
so.  But  we  in  America  in  one  slwrt  century 
have  succeeded  in  destroying  the  major  part 
of  our  natural  resources.  The  heedlessness 
which  stripped  the  famous  cedars  of  LeiMnon 
from  the  land,  causing  the  water  to  rxoi  off 
the  soli,  has  Ijecn  repeated  many  times  on  a 
f.ir  larger  scale  in  our  country.  We  have 
ruined  our  natural  resources,  destroyed  our 
grazing  lands,  ruined  our  farm  soil  in  many 
regions,  depleted  our  mineral  resources. 
recklessly  destroyed  the  Ijeauty  of  our  coun- 
tryside, and  now  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the 
ultimate  folly — destruction  of  our  water 
resources. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  take  part  with  you 
in  this  s>Tnposi\mi,  in  an  attempt  to  promote 
the  reforms  that  the  situation  demands. 
Your  presence  here  is  evidence  tiiat  you  are 
determined  to  develop  the  means  and  arouse 
the  public  support  that  wUl  make  it  possible 
tor  the  Congress  to  move  boldly  and  ener- 
getically in  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  grateful  for  l>elng  allowed  to 
participate  in  it. 


When  our  highway  programs  were  un- 
"ojrdinaied.  our  road  problem  wos  In  tie 
-'Uie  shape  as  our  water  problem  is  now. 
\'.e  nje  solving  that  problem  by  a  massive 
::-Tegrated  Fc-deral  and  State  program  based 
o;:  a  realistic  estimate  of  future  needs.  That 
:■  the  only  way  we  can  solve  the  water  short- 
■  se.  The  total  cost  of  the  highway  program 
»)il  exceed  841  billion— and  the  battle 
:i.ralnst  water  shortages  must  be  waged  on 
':lie  same  scale 

One  of  the  promising  future  avenues  for 
-  Iter  management  is  the  linking  together  of 
^■'r  water  supplies  Into  a  national  network, 
:v:iking  excess  amounts  of  water  in  one  basin 


procedure  in  all  consumption  of  water. 

Five  years  ago  I  predicted  on  the  House 
floor  that  we  would  have  a  man  on  the 
moon  before  we  have  a  solution  to  the  water 
problem.  I  stUI  stjind  by  that  statement 
It  is  an  Irony  of  our  time  that  while  we  have 
unlocked  the  mysteries  of  outer  space  and 
the  mysteries  within  the  smallest  atom,  we 
are  still  baffled  by  the  problems  of  sensible 
use  of  our  natural  resources.  We  have 
allowed  every  major  river  system  In 
the  United  States  to  become  polluted.  We 
have  not  learned  to  substitute  synthetics  for 
water  as  we  have  plastics  for  steel,  saccharine 
for    sugar,    and    nylon    for   silk.     We    have 


'  :illable  to  a  neighboring  basin  which  may     failed  to  do  these'  things  because  we  have 
0-  suffering  a  water  shortage,    California  Is     '""' — '  "" '  -  "  - 


planning  such  a  system  today,  which  will 
transport  water  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
State,  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans.  Public  power  used  a  similar 
srid  system  for  years,  in  bringing  excess 
;?neratlng  capacity  In  from  one  area  to  meet 
;i-5kloads  in  another. 

We  need  to  speed  up  our  research.  The 
■'•jrer  desallnizatlon  program  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  President  calls  for  up  to  8183 
million  In  the  next  5  years.    It  Is  estimated 


lacked  the  sense  of  national  direction  that 
world  crises  forced  us  to  assiune  with  respect 
to  the  atom  and  |he  space  race. 

Let  us  hope  thai  it  will  not  take  an  urgent 
crisis  to  galvanize  our  country  to  action 
against  water  scarcity. 

This  Congress  has  bee.T  an  active  one  in 
the  field  of  water  legislation. 

Presently  in  conference  and  expected  to 
be  favorably  reported  is  an  additional  for- 
ward measure  to  assist  In  efforts  to  prevent 
control,  and  abate  pollution,    s.  4,  the  Blat- 


Survivorship  Benefits  for  Servicemen  III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

iJf    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te.xas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Members  ■sill  recall  that  I  had  the  Vet- 
erans' .'Administration  prepare  tables 
showing  the  commuted  value  of  benefits 
available  to  survivors  of  servicemen.  My 
example  today  is  that  of  a  sergeant  who 
has  served  7  years  and  leaves  two  de- 
pendent parents: 

StmvivoRSHiP  Benefits  for  Servicei«ex  Dtino 
Phom    Service-Connected    CAtrsrs 

ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  Sergeant,  U.S.  Army. 

2.  Age  25  at  death. 
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3    Death  was  service  connected. 

4.  Seven  years*  service  at  death. 

5.  Three  years  In  grade  at  death. 

6.  Average     earnings,     8251.10 
(base  pay) . 


\Left  dependent  parenw,  each  age  50  (no 
tncofiie  other  than  shown) . 

8.  Left  no  widow  or  child. 

9.  Parents  live   out  their  expectaUons  of 
life  (mother:  27.7  years;  father:  23  years). 


Benefit* 


loyee 

Paying  afmcy 

Type  of  payment 

Payment 

period 
(months) 

Pay- 

nieht 
rate 

Benefits 

VA 

HEW 

Total 

r«ih»r 

V'eteruiis'  .'^dmlntetratlon. 

Healtb,  Education,  and 
Wellare. 

Disability  Insunuice 

compensation. 
Social  security  (38  C.S.r. 

412(a». 

f           1  144 
1           >I32 

Ma2 

1 

SSS.OO 
22.00 
70.30 

(7.020 
2,904 

,... 

Ha  071  

1 

Total... 

10.824 

10,071 

«a).8(» 

Mother.-.. 

Veterans'  Administratlou. 

Ilniltb.  Kducation,  and 
WfHare. 

Disability  insurance 
winpeusatlon. 

Social  security  (38  V.S.C. 
412(a)). 

>  144 
M32 

•M 
/           '  132 

S9.00 

22.00 

30.no 

70.30 
$4.00 

7.920^ 
2.904 
2.800 

'iaoTi" 

4,704 

Total... 

lai 

13.624 

14.774 

28.3iJ9 

24.448 

24,  M6 

49,294 

tobil. 

>  .\5  I  ot  2  parents  t"  liCe  KL 
-  Kute  udjustmeut.  ilue  lo  sorbil  securlty^  inrome, 
»  Soclul  swurity  (if- 1  of ,!  pi.renis  from  .igc  62. 
•  Rijte  of  paytueiit  lU  sole  "nirrivinf!  p:ircii; 


standing  committees  of  the  House,  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country  and  one  at  large 
Member  to  represent  the  newly  elected 
Republicans.  I  appreciate  very  much  th.s 
honor  accorded  me  by  my  colleagues,  i: 
affords  me  an  opportunity  to  become  an 
effective  voice  for  the  South  in  RepubUcin 
decisions  as  they  affect  legislation.  I  shai; 
endeavor  to  represent  my  district  and  tuy 
State  with  determined  leadership  on  this  im- 
portant  committee.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
Important  steps  In  our  objective  to  achieve 
stronger  recognition  for  the  South  In  na- 
tional affairs. 

DINNER    WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

Last  Thursday  evening  my  wife  Pat  tina  I 
along  w^lth  some  other  Congressmen  and  in* ,: 
wives,  enjoyed  dinner  with  the  President  wnc 
Mrs.  Johnson.  It  was  an  exciting  experience 
to  visit  the  White  House  with  all  Its  hlsiory. 
We  were  briefed  on  the  current  situation  m 
Vietnam  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  Whi.e 
Pat,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  other  ladles  tourec 
the  White  Hoii.se.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  President  on  some  of  the  mcrt^ 
pressing  problems  confronting  Alabama.  He 
agreed  to  meet  with  me  for  a  more  deia:j«i 
explanation  of  those  matters  in  wh:ch 
Alabamlans  are  deeply  concerned.  I  shall  ao 
my  best  to  keep  him  Informed  and  to  enlis: 
hla  support  In  our  continued  efforts  :l 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 


Washington   Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    AL.4BAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7.  2965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  mv  report  to  my  constituents  for 
March  4.  1965: 

Washington  Repoht 
( By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

W.^TER    POLLUTION 

Water  pollution  Is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  throughout  the  Unlt«d  States. 
ThlB  past  week  an  important  hearing  on 
v-ater  polUit,lor.  leanired  testimony  of  Gov. 
Nel."5on  R[:ckefeUer  of  New  York.  He  and  his 
representatives  came  before  my  Public  Works 
Committee  and  cited  several  problems  exist- 
ing In  his  State  arising  over  the  mounting 
population.  Increased  industrial  activity,  fcnd 
other  factors  in  an  expanding  economy.  lAn 
administration  bill  has  alrendy  been  Intftjo- 
flvtced  In  Congress  to  expand  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  water  pollution  problem 
fts  It  exists  In  New  York  and  other  States. 

Alabama  has  water  problems,  too.  How- 
ever, as  compared  to  New  York,  we  are  in  a 
much  better  condition  recording  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  streams.  Already  several  groups 
are  at  work  on  this  problem  bhck  home,  and 
since  my  appointment  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  have  been  studying,  not  only 
ways  of  alleviating  water  pollution,  bvx  as- 
sisting In  water  conservation,  water  trans- 
portation, water  recreation,  and  other  factors 
involving  water.  In  some  of  these  are;^s  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate  role. 
In  others  Federal  participation  is  question- 
able. I  expect  to  have  more  detailed  reports 
on  this  from  time  lo  time  as  new  legislation 
is  considered. 
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Bt7I.&S    CHANCES 

Many  of  us  were  disturbed,  earlier  In  this 
session,  because  of  the  reduction  by  the 
liberal  leadership  of  the  power  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Now  the  Speaker  and  a  majority 
of  the  House  can  arrange  between  them  to 
take  a  bill  away  froBJ  the  Rules  If  It  hasn't 
been  reported  out  In  21  days.  They  can  by- 
pass the  Rules  Cominlttee  and  the  proven 
orderly  legislative  procedures  and  bring  a  bill 
directly  to  the  floor  for  action  or  send  It 
directly  to  conference,  regardless  of  objec- 
tions, when  It  has  pas.ied  the  House  and 
Senate  but  Is  In  dispute. 

The  Democrat  leadership  also  shook  the 
seniority  system  (which  has  been  a  major 
campaign  Issue  with  all  southern  Democrats) 
by  demoting  to  a  rank  below  freshmen,  both 
John  Bell  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  and 
Albert  Watson,  of  South  Carolina.  This 
punishment  was  exacted  on  two  southern 
Congressmen  for  voting  their  convictions  in 
the  November  election.  Congressman  Wat- 
son has  now  resigned  from  Congress  and 
win  seek  reelection  by  his  constituents  as  a 
Republican.  The  ultimate  result  of  this 
Juggling  of  congressional  traditions  and 
procedures  Is  to  weaken  the  South's  entire 
position  m  the  Congress,  both  House  and 
Senate.  It  diminished  the  Influence  of  a 
great  southern  statesman.  Congressman 
HowAED  SMrrH  of  Virginia  and  longtime 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
It  has  placed  undue  power  in  the  hands  of 
Eastern  liberals.  This  Congress  has  witnessed 
almost  the  completion  of  the  shift  of  control 
from  the  hands  of  many  outstanding  con- 
servative statesmen,  most  of  them  south- 
erners, placing  the  power  In  the  hands  of 
Eastern  liberals  who  now  make  policy  for  the 
National  Democratic  Party  and  the  voice  of 
the  con.servatlve  South  Is  almost  extinct 
vUhln  that  party. 

ELECTED   TO   REPtTBLICAN    POLICY    COMMITTEE 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  be  elected  to  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  as  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  89th  Club.  This 
club  IS  composed  of  all  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers, from  every  section  of  the  Nation,  elected 
to  the  House  last  November.  The  Republican 
Policy  Committee  is  made  up  of  Members  of 
the  House  representing  each  of  the  major 


Foreign  Assistance   Funds  Available  it, 
Obligation,  Fitcal  Years  1957-66 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  7, 196S 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend,  and  with  the  thought 
that  it  might  be  of  ready  reference  when 
the  House  debates  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill  tomorrow.  I  include  a 
tabulation  showing  total  funds  available 
for  obligation  for  the  mutual  defense  .ind 
development  program  for  each  of  the  las; 
9  years,  and  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
1966,  as  estimated  under  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Ir 
other  words,  it  reflects  what  the  commit- 
tee proposes  for  this  year  and  what  Cor.- 
gress  has  done  over  the  10-year  period 

One-thtrd  of  the  total  for  the  current 
year  1966  is  for  military  assistance  ir. 
South  Vietnam  and  several  other  cour- 
tries. 

Two-thirds  of  the  total  is  for  economic 
assistance  and  development,  includiris 
substantial  amounts  for  South  Vletiiair. 
and  southeast  Asia  and  for  the  Alliatice 
for  Progress  initiated  In  1960  in  Latin 
America. 

TTie  right-hand  column— column  5  ot 
the  table — shows  that  total  obligationa! 
authority  proposed  in  the  conunittee  bill 
for  1966  is  far  below  what  Congress  al- 
lowed for  obligation  5  years  ago  in  fiscal 
year  1961,  for  example — over  $1  billion 
below. 

The  committee  bill  is  likewise  far  be- 
low  fiscal    1962,     It   is   also   far   below 


fiscal  1963.  It  is  slightly  below  last  year. 
It  is  even  below  fiscal  year  1960,  the  last 
year  of  the  previous  administration. 

In  fact,  the  total  estimated  available 
for  obligation  this  year  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  Is  lower  than  the  amount  for 
any  of  the  last  9  years. 

The  table  follows: 

roretgn     assUtance — Mutual     defense     and 

developTnent    pro-am  '■ 

STATEMENT   OF    AVAILABIUTIES — 10    TEARS 
IFTSCAI.    TEAR    1857    THBOUGH    ISSSI 

|In  millions  of  dollars] 


It) 

Budf>et 
esumste 

0) 

.4ppro- 
priatloa 

(3) 

Unob. 
ligated 
carry- 
overs, 
recover- 
ies, rvlm- 
burse- 
men  ts, 
etc. 

W 

Total 

available 

for  obll- 

Bollon 

(9) 

MiUlarv 

Eronomlc..-. 

3.(100.0 
1.900.0 

2, 017. 9 
1.749,1 

388.7 
271,2 

2,406.2 
2,020.3 

Totul... 

iSSO.O 

1,(100.0 
1,788,9 

3,766,8 

890.0 

4,426.9 

Mlllirtry  .... 
E(X>nonilc... 

1,340.0 
1.42S.8 

T22.I 
3W.8 

2,  062. 1 
1,827.4 

Total.... 

3,S8»,» 

:.  768.8 

1.120.7 

272.2 
218.8 

3,880,5 

Mllluirj-  .... 
Economic 

l,lj(».0 
2.37S.1 

1.915.0 
1.033.1 

1,787.2 
2,191,11 

Total 

.MUlIary 

Economic 

4, 179, 1 

1,(W1.0 
3,830.0 

3,448.1 

=              s 

1,300.0 

i.g23.« 

491,0 

317.8 
180.0 

3,939.1 

1,617.6 
2,109,8 

Total. ... 

4,430,0 

2,000.0 
3.02£.0 

3.2S5.8 

497.8 

3,723,4 

isei 

Mlliiary 

Ki^jnomlc 

1,800,0 
2,631,4 

173.9 

98.9 

1.973.9 
2,728.3 

TtoI.... 

>S,D2.VD 

'i431.4 

270,8 

4,702.2 

isei 

.Milltar>- 

Economic 

1.1189,0 
J,S«0,IS 

l,«»,0 
2.314.8 

290.3 
76S.0 

1.800,3 
3,(1S2,6 

Total.... 

4.778,5 

3.014.8 

1,098,3 

4,9719 

.Military 

Economic... 

L.snao 

1.329.0 
2,60a.S 

393.9 

251.9  1 

1,718  5 

2,854.4 

Total.... 

4.981,3 

1,405.0 
3.1^3 

3.«^s,g 

645.0  I 

4,  973.  9 

.Mlllury 

Ecoiionilc 

i.oon.0 

2.000,0 

317.0 

41fl8 

1,317.9 
2,  418.  S 

Total.. ..| 

4..V25,3  1 

3.00O.0 

796.9 

3.738.4 

-MllllJiry 

Economic.,. 

1,089,0 
2,481.7 

1 

1,099.0 
2.1B9.0 

270.  9 
131.8 

1,329,9 
2.3a».8 

Toiul.... 

3.916,7 

1.I7O.0  ' 

2.280,9 

3.29a0 

1,170.0 
2,115.0 

402.3 

3.692.3 

Military... 
Economic 

88.0 
■257.6  I 

1.258.0 
2.372.8 

Total..... 

3,4«l,9 

3,295.0 

34.V8 

3.830.6 

Tiilf  I  nt  the  lilll,  ri'iin-sootlnit  fiiiols  l<>r  the  iva- 

"'lie  iinrt  inlllliiry  ,i.v.Utincc  proeruiiu^  tru(]lt)oa.illv 
ij(iit<T5lo<>(l  to  cnnslituti-  the   "fon-icn  ai-l  proerniji'' 

•'>ni,tl.iips  ciillfil  the  "inutiiiil  .security  pntgraUi"). 

■  Uf [>rr'n<nts i-Kcctitlvc  ri"iti('.'tj  as  rcflcclcrl  In  "flou.<w 
'I'M-iiiih.nt*'*  unil  <;uiniiiuri7>-'l  In  "Binlert  cslimiiU-;" 
'I'liirnn  ot  .mniiul  Housi'  .\pt)ropriationi  CoiiuintU'e 
rc;»irts  u<IJii.vtcil  to  Include  suiifilcimntaU 

'  Includes  .tno0,aj0,(iO0  lor  s|>cciiil  Latin  .Vincrlca  pro. 
cniMi  (Ju?t  |irM»'llne  ••>"  Allliincc  Im  I'rofrcssi 

'  rrt-liiiitnjry. 
* 'oiontUl^.(.  hill. 

Source:  Prepui-iHl  by  the  Agency  for  Intemaliooal 
'■'■vclopmcnt,  Sept,  2.  19IB, 

Mr,  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  a   word 
about  tlie  coverage  of  this  table. 


The  figures  pertain  to  military  and 
economic  assistance  programs — title  I  of 
the  bill,  foreign  assistance.  These  are 
the  programs  traditionally  understood  to 
constitute  the  "foreign  aid  program,"  or. 
as  it  is  sometimes  referred  to,  the  "mu- 
tual security  program."  As  such,  they 
do  not,  of  cour.se,  take  in  all  oversea  or 
foreign-type  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— nor  has  the  so-called  foreign 
aid  program  ever  been  considered  or  un- 
derstood to  be  so  all  embracing. 

There  are.  and  for  many  years  there 
have  been,  a  number  of  activities  involv- 
ing U.S.  operations  overseas  or  other  ex- 
penditure programs  having  oversea  as- 
pects to  them.  Obvious  examples  are 
the  Peace  Corps;  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram of  sales  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  currencies  of  the 
countries  concerned:  construction  of 
oversea  military  bases:  and  so  on.  These 
are  outside  the  so-called  foreign  aid 
program ;  traditionally,  they  always  have 
been  outside  of  it. 

The  table  I  have  inserted  is  consistent 
with  the  one  used  last  year.  And  it  is  on 
all  fours  with  the  traditional  concept  and 
understanding  of  the  so-called  foreign 
aid  or  mutual  security  program  I  hope 
it  will  be  helpful. 


The  Older  American  Worker:   Age  Dii- 
crimination  in  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7,  1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day W.  Willard  Wirtz,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  issued  the  traditional  Labor  Day 
statement.  I  found  his  remarks  con- 
cerning efforts  now  being  made  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  sex,  and  age  were 
exceptionally  pertinent. 

Discrimination  against  the  older 
worker  is  now  being  studied  by  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
Secretary's  Labor  Day  statement,  his 
testimony  before  my  subcommittee,  and 
the  introduction  to  his  report  of  June 
30,  "The  Older  American  Worker:  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment,"  in  the 
Record  : 

Remarks  of  \V.   Wii.lahd  Wirtz.  Labor  Day 
1965 

This  year.  Labor  Day  means  looking  bacit 
with  satisfaction  and  it  means  looking  ahead 
with  great  encouragement  and  with  hope. 

In  the  last  year,  there  have  been  more  Jobs 
created  than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Unemployment,  lower  today  than  It  has 
been  In  the  last  8  years,  gains  on  every  front. 
And  yet  we  look  ahead  too,  with  even  more 
promise  for  the  future.  This  summer  more 
than  800,000  boys  and  girls  went  to  work  who 
wouldn't  otherwise  have  gone  If  It  hadn't 
been  for  the  special  programs  that  Amerlean 
Industry  put  before  them. 


We  look  ahead  now  toward  a  year  In  which 
we  are  going  to  put  youth  employment  be- 
hind us  and  give  every  boy  and  girl  in  this 
country  an  opportunity  tor  the  work  which 
15  that  boy  or  girl's  birthright  We  look 
back  on  a  year  in  which  we  have  virtually 
eliminated  racial  discrimination  as  far  ac  un- 
employment Is  concerned  and  we  look  ahead 
toward  a  year  in  which  we  will  take  great 
strides — make  great  strides — toward  the 
eUmtnation  of  racial  disadvantage  as  far  as 
work  is  concerned 

We  face  squarely  this  year  the  problem 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  we 
look  ahead  toward  a  year  In  which  that  prob- 
lem will  be  behind  uf  We  look  ahead  par- 
ticularly this  year  tow,'j-d  the  facing  of  the 
problem  of  discrimination  against  older 
workers,  and  we  mean  by  older  workers  not 
Just  those  over  60  or  66,  but  those  who  work 
at  a  disadvantage  even  after  45  or  50,  and  I 
count  one  of  the  real  challenges  of  the  next 
year  ahead  the  elimination  of  that  kind  of 
discrimination. 

And  so  on  this  day  of  parades  and  picnics, 
a  day,  too.  when  we  look  back  at  what  we've 
done,  we  look  ahead  at  what  we.  at  the  height 
of  the  affiuence  of  the  greatest  nation  m  the 
world  and  history,  can  do  with  all  that  we 
have  before  us  to  assure  full  work  opportu- 
nity for  every  man  and  woman;  every  child 
who  has  finishe<i  his  education  in  this 
country. 
Thank  you. 

Statement  op  W    Wn.LAaD  Wirtz,  Sechetaet 
OF  Labor    Before  the  Select  Labor  Sltb- 
committee.   HorsE   Committee   on    Edvca- 
tion  and  Labor,  on  Employment  Problems 
of  the  Older  Worker,  August  25.  1965 
I   welcome   the  opportunity   to  participate 
In  these  hearings  which  deal  with  what  my 
June  report   to  the  Congress,   on   the  older 
American  worker,  called  a  pressing  piece  of 
unfinished  business  for  those  who  consider  It 
not  heresy,  but  the  fullest  reverence,  to  in- 
clude  the   perfectibility   of   life   within    the 
human  competence. 

This  unfinished  business  Is  the  combined 
task  of  establishing  a  public  policy  regarding 
discrimination  based  on  age  and  of  meeting 
the  problems  of  American  workers  which  are 
as-soclated  with  advancing  years.  These  years 
can  in  many  ways  be  the  best.  If  we  only 
use  the  means  at  hand  to  make  them  so 

Employment — usefulness — Is  the  difference 
for  most  people  between  life's  having  mean- 
ing or  no  meaning.  Yet  today,  all  too  often, 
aa  a  worker  grows  older  he  finds  the  doors 
of  employment  opportunity  closed  to  him. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  new  employees 
hired  today  are  45  or  older  In  70  percent 
of  the  establishments  surveyed  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service  for  my  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, less  than  5  percent  of  the  new  hires 
were  workers  45  and  over.  One-fifth  of  the 
employers  hired  no  workers  over  45.  Over- 
all, only  8.6  percent  of  the  total  new  hires 
represented  workers  45  and  over. 

About  half  of  all  Job  openings  which  de- 
velop in  the  private  economy  each  year  are 
closed  to  those  over  55.  A  quarter  are  closed 
to  these  over  45, 

The  consequences  both  to  the  economy 
and  to  the  Individuals  Involved  of  this  waste 
of  human  resources  show  up  In  lost  poten- 
tial production,  human  hardship,  and  frus- 
tration. 

Last  year  we  averaged  1  million  unem- 
ployed workers  45  years  of  age  and  over. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  about  four 
times  that  many  experienced  some  unem- 
ployment. The  majority  of  these  found  work 
again  within  a  few  weeics. 

But  two-flfths  of  tho*e  between  48  and 
65,  and  three-fourths  of  those  65  and  over, 
were  out  of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 
One  in  six  of  those  under  65.  and   one  In 
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three  of  those  65  or  over  were  out  of  woric 
for  27  weeks  or  longer. 

About  a  billioa  dollars  was  paid  out  to 
workers  45  and  over  In  unemployment  In- 
surance In  1964.  A  subst.incial  proportion 
of  this  can  probably  be  charged  to  age  re- 
strictiozis.  The  loss  In  potential  production 
would  amount  t-o  two  or  three  times  the  size 
of  these  payments  The  loss  from  involun- 
tary retirement  might  be  even  greater^  it 
might  run  to  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Although  the  employment  of  older  workers 
has  shown  marked  improvement  during  the 
fjr«t  half  of  this  year — they  have  begun  to 
benefit  from  the  general  improvement  In 
employment  over  the  last  4  years — for  all  too 
many,  reemployment  will  continue  to  tje 
difficult  or  impossible  because  of  various 
forms  of  direct  and  Indirect  age 
discrimination. 

What  became  crystal  clear  from  our  year- 
long study  was  that  the  problems  faced  by 
older  workers  will  yield  to  no  single,  simple 
.Mlutlon 

Arbitrary  and  unjust  discrimination,  where 
It  e.tists,  must  be  stopped,  but  to  re.<it  at  this 
would  be  to  rest  with  less  than  halfway 
measures.  Private  retirement,  pension,  in- 
surance and  health  plans,  and  seniority 
practices  which  on  the  whole  protect  and 
reward  workers,  operate  against  the  reem- 
plos-ment  of  older  workers,  and  need  to  be 
modlfled  The  means  of  bringing  Jobs  and 
worker.?  together  should  be  strengthened. 
Finally,  we  must  enable  our  citizens  of  all 
ages  to  keep  them.selves  better  attuned  to 
rapid  progress,  periodically  to  be  refreshed 
through  further  knowledge  and  a  new  out- 
look, to  catch  up  on  education  of  which  they 
were  deprived  or  which  they  did  not  fully 
appreciate  earlier. 

Our  study  made  It  very  clear  that  age  dis- 
crimination bears  little  resemblance  to  dis- 
crimination based  on  ethnic  or  religious 
grounds.  We  did  not  find  the  dislike  or 
malice  that  one  encounters  in  racial 
discrimination. 

The  Issue  of  discrimination  revolves  pri- 
marily around  judgments  regarding  the 
effect  of  age  on  ability  to  work  productively. 

Tet  we  know  that  chronological  age  is  a 
poor  measure  of  ability  or  potential  perform- 
ance On  the  key  Issue  of  physical  capahiuty, 
medical  research  gives  no  support  to  re- 
strictive age  lines  whicH'have  been  drawn. 
To  the  contrary  The  aging  process  h."»8.  m 
most  cases,  little  eHect  on  skill  before  age  60. 

Tec  physical  capability  was  bv  far  the 
most  frequent  basis  cited  for  age  limits. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  Arms  which  set  age 
limits  on  this  ground  reported  no  study  or 
Investigation  as  a  basis  for  judgment.  Age 
limits  purportedly  based  on  physical  de- 
mands of  the  Job  Vorled  widely  for  the  same 
types  of  Jobs.  Some  employers  hired  older 
workers  for  Jobs  from  which  other  employ- 
ers b.irred  them  because  of  age. 

Nor  are  chronological  age  limits  supported 
by  studies  of  work  performance  and  produc- 
tivity There  are  wide  variations  among 
individuals  in  every  age  group,  only  very 
small  declines  in  average  performance  up  to 
age  60  even  in  factory  production  work 
which  taxes  physical  stamina,  and  no 
decline  In  clerical  occupations  where  a  great 
many  age  limits  are  found. 

Our  study  shows  al.'o  that  age  restric- 
tions are  clearly  related  to  the  supply  of 
labor  .'jnd  availabiliiy  of  Jobs. 

Higher  proportions  of  older  workers  were 
hired  in  the  skilled  occupations.  In  the  tra- 
ditional crafts  and  In  the  professional  and 
semlprofesslona!  occupations  where  wide- 
spread shortages  exist,  and  In  the  expand- 
ing but  traditionally  lower  paid  sales  and 
services  occupations. 

The  lowest  proportions  hired  were  to  seml- 
skilled  and  unskilled  Industrl.i!  occupations 
and  In  clerical  occupations. 


Employers  were  often  quite  frank  in  tell- 
ing us  that  they  would  waive  performance 
for  younger  workers  If  older  workers  were 
the  only  group  available  Age  limits  were 
set  at  higher  points  for  scarce  skilled  and 
managerial  talent  than  for  semiskilled  or  un- 
skilled workers. 

It  thus  becomes  clear,  as  our  report  states, 
that  "The  fundamental  fact  that  will  de- 
termine the  situation  of  the  unemployed 
worker  is  the  condition  of  the  national 
economy  •  •  ".  Pull  employment  comes  first 
in  any  serious  intention  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
advantages which  unemployed  older  work- 
ers must  overcome." 

But  there  are  also  many  specific  prob- 
lems which  need  positive  action  to  resolve. 

Our  report  recommended  action  in  four 
areas.  As  the  report  indicated,  these  rec- 
ommendatlon.s  derive  only  from  the  di- 
rective and  the  study  Thty  do  not  con- 
stitute propoealB  by  the  administration. 
Their  ultimate  consideration  will  necessarily 
be  as  part  of  a  broader  tralancing  with  other 
Important  measures   involving  other   needs. 

First,  we  need  to  eliminate  arbitrary  age 
discrimination  In  employment  where  It 
exists. 

We  have  explored  the  possibility  of  new 
nonstatutory  means  of  dealing  with  arbitrary 
discrimination.    That  area  is  barren. 

Twenty  States  and  Puerto  Rico  now  have 
statutes  prohibiting  arbitrary  discrimination 
in  employment  on  the  basis  of  age  We  have 
conferred  with  the  administrators  of  these 
laws  and  made  detailed  reviews  of  experience 
in  seven  States.  The  administrators  are 
agreed  that  the  statutes  provide  a  strong 
foundation  for  un  aggressive  education  pro- 
gram. The  laws  clearly  have  reduced  the 
more  obvious  forms  of  discrimination,  such 
as  age  specifications  In  help  wanted  ads. 
Most  of  the  States  are  hampered  by  Inade- 
quate funds  and  staff.  Some  States  report, 
however,  that  Job  opportunities  have  In- 
creased for  older  workers  since  their  laws 
were  enacted. 

About  two-arths  of  the  complaints  aied 
under  these  laws  by  workers  alleging  age  dis- 
crimination have  been  found  by  the  State 
authorities  to  warrant  administrative  action 
to  bring  the  employer  Into  compliance. 

The  Federal  Government  needs  to  declare 
and  implement  a  national  policy  wltli  respect 
to  hiring  on  the  ba.'9ls  of  ability  rather  than 
age.  It  is  clear  from  State  experience  with 
statutes  prohibiting  age  discrimination  in 
employment  that  they  can  help  reduce  such 
practices  when  well  administered  and  well 
enforced.  It  Is  also  clear  th.it  an  ediiea- 
tlonal  program,  most  essential  to  good  ad- 
ministration and  achievement  of  good  re- 
sults. Is  far  more  effective  when  based  on  a 
statute. 

Even  though  a  claim  of  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination Is  found  to  be  unsubstantiated,  pub- 
lic responsibility  should  extend  to  acting 
upon  other  needs  of  the  worker  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  Ihe  claim — reeducation, 
training,  counseling,  health  care,  or  Just 
placement  assistance. 

Second,  we  need  action  to  adjust  certain 
institutional  arrangements  where  they  work 
tc  the  disadvanrugp  oi  the  older  worker. 

Pension  plan  limitation  were  cited  by  some 
employers  as  a  reason  for  not  hiring  older 
workers.  This  is  only  m  part  a  cost  question, 
perhaps  in  lesser  part  Many  private  pen- 
sion plans  exclude  new  employees  beyond  a 
certain  age  from  coverage — one-third  ot 
them  at  age  55;  one-half  at  age  60. 

Similarly,  promotlon-from-wtthin  policies 
and  staffing  policies  designed  to  maintain  a 
work  force  age  balance  often  restrict  hiring 
to  lower  paid  entry  levels  considered  un- 
suitable for  older  workers. 

Seniority  systems  which  protect  workers 
with  long  service  may — where  units  are  nar- 
row and  rules  rigid — result  in  layoffs  of  older 


workers  with  long  service  from  one  imit 
while  new  workers  are  being  hired  in  an- 
other. 

Early  retirement  Is  also  a  mixed  blessing 
for  the  older  worker.  On  the  one  hand  u 
makes  it  possible  for  some  to  retire  when 
faced  with  displacement  or  layoff:  on  the 
other  It  tends  to  push  downward  the  maxi- 
mum age  at  which  employers  will  hire  new 
workers. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Corporate 
Pensions  made  a  number  of  recommend.i- 
ttons  to  the  President  last  January.  These, 
particularly  those  for  vesting  and  portability 
of  pensions,  deserve  serious  consideration. 

New  forma  of  private  annuity  coverage 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  some  retire- 
ment Income  for  older  workers  without  in- 
creasing the  new  employer's  pension  costs 
inordinately  or  requiring  modifications  in 
his  pension  plan. 

A  comprehensive  formal  review  la  also 
needed  for  our  systems  of  providing  Income 
during  di.sabilicy,  to  fill  gaps  in  coverage  and 
Income  protection  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
move obstacles  to  employment  of  both  older 
and  handicapped  workers 

We  should  like  to  see  assistance  provided 
to  private  parties  In  collective  bargaining  In 
the  complicated  area  of  seniority.  Surely 
procedures  can  be  devised  which  will  open 
up  added  employment  opportunities  for  dis- 
placed workers  with  years  of  indtutrlal  serv- 
ice while  protecting  the  seniority  rights  ot 
employed  workers. 

The  third  area  of  action  Involves  the  u;- 
creased  availability  of  work  by  creating  more 
Jobs  and  improved  matching  of  skills  and 
Jobs. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  its  atBli- 
ated  State  services  constitute  the  first  line 
of  operations.  We  know  from  experience 
that  much  more  can  be  done  for  the  older 
worker  when  a  concentrated  effort  is  made. 
The  resources  of  the  emploiTnent  service  have 
been  taxed  by  the  employment  needs  of  maay 
disadvantaged  groups  and  of  tlic  postwar 
baby  crop  tliat  has  been  swelling  the  lobor 
force. 

Additional  part-time  work  opportunities 
are  needed  for  persons  approaching  or  al- 
ready In  retirement,  not  only  in  private  em- 
ployment but  in  community  and  public  serv- 
ices. The  poverty  programs,  health  ami 
medicare  programs,  education,  social  services, 
recreation,  homemaklng,  repair  and  malnt*?- 
nance  services  suggest  possibilities. 

Further,  our  collective  efforts  and  our 
thoughts  must  take  some  new  directions. 

Job  redesign  can  enable  more  older  worksrs 
to  function  effectively  at  high  levels  of  pro- 
ducuvlty.  In  the  past  we  have  tried  to  fl; 
people  to  Jobs — we  need  also  to  fit  Jobs  t-> 
people 

Beyond  the  work  span,  the  prospects  of  in- 
creasingly longer  periods  of  retirement  dic- 
tate better  preparation  and  planning  for 
those  years — many  more  programs  are  need- 
ed, possibly  under  Joint  labor-managemeu; 
sponsorship  patterned  after  some  which  hi\^ 
alre.-»dy  proven  their  value. 

It  IS  far  better  for  Individuals  and  ijr 
society  to  seek  ways  to  develop,  preserve,  ai.d 
utilize  human  abilities,  than  to  cast  them 
aside,  lose  their  contribution,  iindermine 
their  sense  of  human  dignity,  and  add  '^^ 
mounting  welfare  costs. 

As  long  as  many  community  tasks  renirt;r. 
undone,  many  services  remain  unprovided 
and  people  who  are  willing  and  able  to  ucir-: 
are  Idle,  local  conunuuitles  should  he  e.i- 
couraged  and  assisted  financially  to  under- 
take such  tasks  and  provide  such  servioe^ 

We  recognize  that  such  opportunities  J,^n- 
not  be  provided  everywiiere  to  everyone  who 
needs  them.  Special  consideration  shotiid 
therefore  be  given  to  meeting  the  Income 
needs  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
workers  between  age  55  and  65  who  have  l..- 
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adequate  financial  resources,  have  exhausted 
their  xmemploymenl  compensation,  are  not 
yet  eligible  for  retirement  benefits,  and  have 
no  prospects  of  employment. 

Tlie  fourth  and  last  area  of  action  may 
involve  the  most  Important  steps  we  can 
'.ake  and  therefore  may  call  for  the  moat 
Ifir-reaching  solutions. 

Men  and  women  are  living  longer  than  In 
the  past  while  the  world  of  Ideas,  ot  knowl- 
edge, of  work  is  changing  more  rapidly.  No 
person  today  can  afford  to  fall  very  far  be- 
hind m  the  race  between  education  ana 
catastrophe. 

One  of  the  older  worker's  greatest  handl- 
ca))s  Is  that  he  often  has  Insufflclent  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  requirements  of  today's 
jobs.  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
.cingle  barrier  to  the  reemployment  of  dls- 
ploced  workers  when  they  are  competing 
with  better  educated  youngsters.  Three- 
fifths  of  our  work  force  55  years  of  age  and 
over  has  less  than  a  high  school  education; 
more  than  one-fifth  has  less  than  8  years  of 
schooling. 

Our  experience  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  has  taught  us 
that  retraining  programs  for  many  older 
workers  must  be  custom  tailored.  Though 
there  are  still  too  few  In  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  training  programs, 
we  now  have  some  means  of  assisting  those 
nho  are  unemployed.  As  yet.  however,  we 
hnve  no  adequate  means  for  enabling  workers 
•0  complete  their  educations  while  they  are 
still  employed  and  before  they  become  vul- 
aenible  to  displacement  as  technology 
;  h.'inges  or  plants  relocate. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  new  system  of 
continuing  training  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  workers,  while  they  are 
still  employed,  for  job  chiinges,  to  reduce 
their  vulnerability  to  displacement,  to  pro- 
Tect  them  against  discrimination,  and  to 
open  the  way  to  satisfying  activity  in  retire- 
ment. 

Such  a  program  should  be  available,  with 
appropriate  financial  assistance,  to  workers 
who  failed  to  obtain  good  educations  earlier 
cr  who  need  to  refresh  or  modernize  their 
knowledge  or  their  skills. 

The  methods  of  financing  the  program 
would  require  thorough  study.  Some  form 
ol  contributory  educational  insurance  might 
be  envisaged.  Exploration  is  also  needed 
ot  methods  of  Interweaving  work  with  new 
types  ot  adult  education,  with  educational 
Fabbatlcals. 

All  of  these  proposals  constitute  an  tn- 
TCElment  In  people  which  would  benefit  not 
oiuy  the  indivldualE  it  would  serve,  but  the 
entire   economy  and   all  of  society. 

I  realize  that  bringing  the  vaxletv  of  pro- 
grams 1  have  sketched  here  to  fruition  is  a 
long  task  which  cannot  be  completed  In  I 
year  or  even  2.  We  have  tried  to  take  a 
long  look  ahead,  and  suggest  a  course  along 
which  to  proceed.  The  time  is  at  hand  to 
start  the  Journey. 

I.NTRODtrcTIOK      TO      "THE      OlDEK       AMERICAN 

Worker" 

The  poet  Browning  could  write  of  growing 
old,  and  say  of  it:  "The  best  is  yet  to  be. 
the  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made," 

A  century  later,  reality  has  still  not  caught 
up  with  that  poetry.  Although  scientists 
and  doctors  have  extended  life  with  almost 
incredible  ingenuity,  and  have  eased  some  of 
the  physical  pains  of  old  age.  there  has  tieen 
no  comparable  Invention  regarding  the  uses 
of  these  long  years  of  vigorous  active  life 
that  now  commence  at  tbe  point  where,  un- 
til almost  this  generatJon,  life  tiegon  rapidly 
to  ebb.  Yet,  this  is  In  truth  a  muiicle,  a  new- 
age  of  man.  and  It  Is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
that  it  has  brought  with  it  new  problems  as 
yet  unsolved,  indeed  as  yet  hardly  examined. 


The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  estab- 
lished a  historic  precedent,  but  security  is 
no  more  than  a  foundation  for  satisfaction. 
and  not  itself  enough.  Subsequent  legisla- 
tion—various housing  acts,  parts  of  the 
aiitlpoveriy  program,  provisions  to  cover 
some  ol  the  costs  of  Illness  that  comes  with 
aje — has  recognized  the  right  to  grow  old  in 
decency.  Yet  decency,  too,  is  meager  reward. 
Meeting  the  problems  associated  with  ad- 
vancing years  remains,  accordingly,  a  press- 
ing piece  ol  unfinished  business  lor  those 
who  consider  it  not  heresy,  but  the  fullest 
reverence,  to  include  the  perfectlblUty  of  life 
witliin  the  human  competence. 

There  is.  in  this  connection,  no  harsher 
verdict  in  most  men's  lives  than  someone 
else's  Judgment  that  they  are  no  longer 
worth  their  keep.  It  Is  then,  when  the  an- 
swer at  the  hiring  gate  Is.  "You're  too  old." 
that  a  man  turns  sway.  In  another  poet's 
phrase,  finding  "notUng  to  look  backward 
to  with  pride,  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
with  hope."  If  that  verdict  is  fair  on  the 
facts,  it  can  only  be  viewed  os  part  of  life's 
bruising  mystery.  But  if  that  verdict  Is  im- 
fatr  or  unnecessai-y,  it  Is  part  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man  that  can  \x  and  must  tie 
stopped. 

All  of  this  is  the  context  of  the  Congress 
provision,  in  section  715  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  that: 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  factors  which 
might  tend  to  result  In  discrimination  In 
emploj'ment  because  of  age  and  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  discrimination  on  the 
economy  and  individuals  affected.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30.  1965.  con- 
taining the  results  of  such  sttidy  and  shall 
include  In  such  report  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  prevent  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination in  employment  because  of  age  as 
be  determines  advisable," 

This  report  Is  presented  In  response  to  this 
requirement. 

The  congressional  directive  was  careftilly 
and  precisely  worded,  avoiding  prejudgment 
of  the  Influence  of  discrimination  on  the 
employment  of  older  workers,  recognizing 
subtly  that  not  all  discrimination  In  this 
area  is  "arbitrary,"  asking  a  broad  considera- 
tion of  all  "factors  which  might  tend  to 
result  in  discrimination"  In  employment  be- 
cau.<ie  of  age.  and  requesting  a  report  on  the 
consequences  of  these  factors  both  on  the 
economy  and  on  the  individuals  affected. 
These  guides  have  shaped  this  report. 

The  development  of  responsible  and  effec- 
tive public  policy  regarding  discrimination 
based  on  age  requires  as  steadfast  and  un- 
fearlng  confrontation  of  reality  as  did  the 
development  of  a  national  policy  opposed  to 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion. 
sex.  or  national  origin.  But  there  is  an 
essential  difference. 

The  Nation  has  faced  the  fact — rejecting 
inherited  prejudice  or  contrary  conviction — 
that  people's  ability  and  usefulness  is  unre- 
lated to  the  facts  of  their  race,  or  color,  or 
religion,  or  sex.  or  the  geography  of  their 
birth.  Having  accepted  this  truth,  the  easy 
thing  to  do  would  be  simply  to  extend  the 
conclusions  derived  from  it  to  the  problem 
of  discrimination  In  employment  based  on 
aging,  and  be  done  with  the  matter.  This 
would  be  e.isy — and  wrong. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  la  that  "discrimina- 
tion" means  something  very  different,  so  far 
as  employment  practices  tovolving  age  are 
concerned,  from  what  It  means  In  connection 
with  discrimination  involving — for  example — 
race.  It  means  In  connection  with  the  age 
question,  furthermore,  several  different 
things. 

Employment  discrimination  l>ecause  of  race 
Is  identified,  in  the  general  understanding 
of  It.  with  nonemployment  resulting  from 


feelings  about  people  entirely  unrelat«i  to 
ihelr  ability  to  do  the  Job.  There  Is  no 
significant  discrimination  of  this  kind  so 
far  as  older  workers  are  concerned. 

The  moat  closely  i-elated  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  nonemploj-mcnt  of  older  work- 
era  Involves  their  rejection  because  of  aa- 
surapilons  about  the  effect  of  age  on  their 
ability  to  do  a  Job  when  there  is  In  fact  no 
basis  for  these  assumptions.  It  is  this  which 
Congress  refers  to.  In  section  715  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  as  "arbitrary  discrimination." 

A  third  type  of  discrimination — which 
should  perhaps  be  called  something  else  en- 
tirely— Involves  decisions  not  to  employ  a 
person  lor  a  particular  Job  because  of  hb 
age  when  there  Is  in  fact  a  relationship  be- 
tween his  age  and  his  ability  to  perform  the 
job.  The  only  reason  for  marking  out  this 
third  area  is  that  It  clearly  does  exist  so  far 
as  the  age  question  Is  concerned,  but  does 
not  exist  so  far  as.  for  example,  racial  or 
religious  discrimination  are  concerned. 

There  is  Anally,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned, 
that  kind  of  "discrimination"  which  results 
when  an  employer  turns  an  older  man  or 
woman  away,  not  because  of  concern  about 
the  individual's  ability  to  pe.'-form  the  work, 
but  because  ot  programs  and  practices 
actually  designed  to  protect  the  employment 
of  older  workers  while  they  remain  in  the 
work  force,  and  to  provide  support  when  they 
leave  It  or  are  111.  Seniority  and  promotlon- 
from-wlthin  systems,  and  jiension  and  insur- 
ance programs,  are  a  mark  of  civilization. 
They  vastly  enhance  the  dignity,  the 
security,  the  quality  ol  the  later  years  of  life 
in  the  trmted  States.  At  the  same  time. 
Ironically,  they  sometimes  have  tended  to 
push  still  further  down  the  age  at  which  em- 
ployers begin  asking  whether  or  not  a 
prospective  employee  Is  too  old  to  be  taken 
on. 

With  these  distinctions  between  various 
kinds  of  "discrimination"  In  mind.  It  Is  im- 
portant, next,  to  recognize  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  value  Judgments  to  be  made  regard- 
ing any  particular  kind  of  discrimination 
based  on  age. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  Judgments  must 
be  made  in  terms  ot  the  Justification  for 
particular  employment  practices  in  relation- 
ship to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  particular 
enterprise  and  of  the  economic  system  as  a 
whole.  This  includes  the  value  to  the  system 
of  making  maximum  use  of  the  Nation's  full 
manpow-er  potential,  of  each  individual's  full 
capacity. 

What  is  less  obvious,  indeed  still  unclear, 
is  the  extent  to  which  account  is  properly 
taken  of  the  value  to  the  individual  of  oppor- 
tunity which  the  most  efficient  operation  of 
the  system  as  a  whole  might  not  provide 
The  prevailing  assumption  is  liiat  people  are 
created  for  jobs  not  Jobs  for  people.  The 
difference  between  a  great  and  a  lesser  so- 
ciety— particularly  one  which  prides  Itself  on 
being  individual-oriented  rather  than  sys- 
tem-orlented — Includes  its  readiness  to  re- 
view this  traditional  assumption.  The  point 
is  clearest  in  the  case  of  an  older  person 
whose  economic  value  becomes  marginal  in 
traditional  marketplace  terms,  but  for  whom 
employment  is  the  difference  between  life's 
having  meaning  and  no  meaning.  This  is 
not  Just  a  matter  of  human  concern  for  the 
individual.  There  ir.;iy  well  be  involved  h 
choice  for  the  rest  of  us  between  paying,  as 
customers,  a  few  cents  an  hour  of  that  indi- 
vidual's wages  (and  getting  the  value  of  his 
productive  potential)  or.  In  the  alternative, 
paying,  as  taxpayers,  the  full  amount  of  his 
welfare  upkeep  *  and  getting  nothing  In  re- 
turn). 

It  is  proper  reminder,  as  part  of  a  preface 
to  policymaking  regarding  a  question  in- 
volving age.  that  while  each  of  us  Is  growing 
older    as    an    Individual    we    are    growing 
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younger  (at  least  for  the  present)  aa  a  whole 
population. 

It  Is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  abeo- 
lute  number  of  older  pcrsons^and  therefore 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  the  vic- 
tims of  age  dlEcrlmlnatlon  In  emploj-ment — 
is  growing  rapidly. 

There  are  today  22  million  men  and  women 
between  the  age.s  of  4.i  and  55.  almost  17 
million  between  the  ages  of  55  and  66.  and 
18  million  65  and  over. 

These  numbers  are  all  significantly  greater, 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  proportion 
of  the  entire  adult  population,  than  was 
true  10  years  ago.  or  20.  or  50. 

By  1975.  there  will  be  almost  24  million 
men  and  women  between  45  and  55,  about 

20  million   between   55   and   65.  and  about 

21  million  65  and  over. 

Because  young  persons  go  to  worfc  later 
than  they  used  to,  and  more  and  more  older 
women  arc  going  back  to  work,  the  number 
of  workers  a^e  45  and  over  continues  to  grow; 
and  older  workers  will  still  make  up  more 
than  a  third  of  the  work  force  In  the  years 
ahead. 

So  the  problem  area  Is  Increasing  signif- 
icantly. 

.\t  the  same  time,  however,  the  median 
age  of  the  population  In  the  United  States 
Is  going  down. 

Half  of  us  are  today  under  29. 

By  1975.  half  of  us  will  be  under  26 

What  this  mean  Is  that  a  Nation  which 
already  worships  the  whole  Idea  of  youth 
must  approach  any  problem  Involving  older 
people  with  consclou.^  realization  of  the  spe- 
cial obligation  a  majority  assumes  with  re- 
spect lo  'mir.orlty  group"  Interests.  This  la, 
to  be  sure,  one  minority  group  In  which  we 
all  sei'k,  sometimes  desperately,  eventual 
membership.  Discrimination  against  older 
workers  remains,  nevertheless,  a  problem 
which  must  be  met  by  a  majority  who  are 
not  themselves  adversely  affected  by  It  and 
may  even  be  Its  temporary  beneSciarles. 

The  discrimination  older  workers  have 
most  to  fear,  however.  Is  not  from  any  em- 
ployer malice,  or  unthinking  majority,  but 
from  the  ruthless  play  of  wholly  Imperson- 
al forces — most  of  them  part  of  what  Is  prop- 
erly. If  sometimes  too  casually,  called  prog- 
ress. 

Over  a  sixth  of  the  railroad  engineers  In 
the  United  States  are  65  or  older.  But  airline 
transport  pilots  must  retire  at  60.  Astro- 
n.iuts  are  not  hired  after  35. 

The  same  advancing  science  that  Is  ex- 
tending people's  productive  lives  Is  con- 
tributing to  putting  lower  age  limits  on 
employment. 

Thl5  results  partly,  at  least  for  the  present, 
from  the  Increase  in  educational  require- 
ments for  m.iny  Jobs,  and  from  the  fact  that 
older  workers  today  have  les«  formal  edu- 
cation, on  the  whole,  than  younger  workers. 
Among  male  workers  45  to  54.  nearly  one- 
third  of  those  who  are  white,  and  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  nonwhite  group,  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Among  male 
workers  55  to  64.  nearly  half  of  the  white 
group  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
nonwhite  group  have  not  gone  bevond  the 
eighth  grade.  This  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  education  of  young  persons  now  enter- 
ing the  work  forc« 

Any  formal  employment  standard  which 
requires,  for  example,  a  high  school  diploma 
will  obviously  work  against  the  employment 
of  many  older  workers — unfairly  If.  despite 
his  limited  schooling,  an  older  worker's  years 
of  experience  have  given  him  the  relevant 
equlv.ilent  of  a  high  school  education 

In  1964,  about  3U  million  workers  45  years 
old  or  older  were  Involuntarily  unemployed 
at  one  time  or  another.  As  the  number  of 
older  workers  Increases,  the  problem  of  their 
Job  readjustment  and  unemployment  will  be 
compounded.    The  achievement  of  fuller  em- 


ployment opportunity  In  the  economy  as  a 
whole  will  provide  more  Jobs  for  older  work- 
ers. At  the  tame  time,  the  pace  of  changing 
technology,  changing  jobs,  changing  educa- 
tional requirements,  and  changing  personnel 
practices  Increases  the  need  for  special  ef- 
forts If  older  workers'  employment  prospects 
are  to  Improve  significantly. 

The  findings  which  follow  In  this  report 
identify  the  extent  to  which  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  age  discrimination  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  arbitrary  discrimination,  as  a 
factor  In  the  unemployment  of  older  work- 
era. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
suggest  measures  which  can  and  should  be 
taken  to  Increase  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  Nation  and  the  satisfac- 
tions of  life  for  millions  of  older  American 
workers  who  will  otherwise  be  the  victims 
of  discrimination  In  employment  ba=ed  on 
age. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

op   ALAB.MIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  7.  19C5 

Mr.  M.'\RTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
rcmarts  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
Washington  Report,  my  weekly  newslet- 
ter to  my  constituents,  of  March  25, 
1965: 

Washington  Report 

(By     Congressman     Jim     Makti»,     Seventh 

District,  Alabama  I 

THE  ASSAULT  tJPON  THE  SOtTTH 

The  massive  assault  upon  the  South,  and  In 
particular  upon  Alabama,  was  continued  In 
Congress  la.st  week.  It  began  with  the  Mon- 
day night  address  by  the  President  to  a  Joint 
scEsloii  of  Congress.  Never  before  has  a  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  made  such  a 
concerted  attack  upon  a  sovereign  State.  Its 
elected  officials,  and  its  people  The  whole 
effort  was  designed  to  get  enactment  of  the 
President's  voting  rights  bill. 

The  President's  demand  that  Congress  pass 
his  bin  at  once  and  without  changing  a  line, 
was  clearly  out  of  order.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution the  Congress  is  the  legislative  body. 
The  President  is  to  administer  the  laws  or 
the  land  and  the  functions  of  Government. 
He  cannot  demand  or  force  Congress  to  pass 
certain  bills  and  he  has  no  right,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  demand  that  Congress  take 
bills  prepared  by  him  without  adequate  study 
and  debate. 

If  Congress  Is  stampeded  into  passing 
legislation  becau.=e  the  President  is  subject 
to  pressure  by  street  mobs,  we  will  have  taken 
a  long  step  toward  dictatorship. 

The  President's  voting  rights  bill.  HR 
6400.  Is  wrong.  It  Is  unconstitutional  It 
Is  not  a  bill  to  Insure  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
to  vote.  It  Is  directed  against  six  Southern 
States.  Under  the  President's  bill,  these 
Southern  States  may  not  deny  the  right  to 
vote  to  Illiterates,  felons  or  anvone  for  any 
reason,  but  other  States  may  This  startling 
admission  was  made  by  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  in  the  first  day's  hearings  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Hearings, 
incidentally,  which  were  started  before  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  even  get  a  copy  of  the 
bin. 

To  legislate  In  such  an  atmosphere  of 
hysteria  Is  Irreapooslble  and  without  prece- 


dent I  am  opposed  to  the  President's  bill, 
I  have  been  working  on  a  countermeasure 
with  leaders  of  both  the  Republican  ana 
Democratic  Parties.  My  suggested  bill 
would  remove  any  existing  Injustices  In  ihe 
application  of  voting  laws,  but  It  would  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  states  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  authority  to  determine  voter 
qualifications. 

ALABAMA    DELEGATION    DEPENDS    OUR    STATE 

On  Wednesday  the  entire  Alabama  deleg.i- 
tion  in  the  House  look  the  fioor  in  defense 
of  our  State  and  our  people  to  answer  some 
of  the  charges  made  by  the  President.  I  woo 
more  proud  than  ever  on  that  day  to  be  an 
Alabamlan  and  a  southerner. 

In  my  own  remarks  I  made  an  effort  to 
present  facts  on  voter  registration  of  Negroes 
In  Alabama  to  refute  the  President's  televised 
statement  that  "the  only  wuy  to  break  the 
barriers  In  the  South  Is  to  have  a  white  skin  " 
Even  the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  .i 
strong  editorial  pointed  out  that  that  state- 
ment by  the  President  "was  not  a  fact," 

The  fact  Is  that  115,000  Negroes  are  reg- 
istered and  voting  In  Alabama.  This  figure 
represents  more  than  20  percent  of  the  totiU 
vote  cast  In  Alabama  In  the  prcsldcntLi! 
election  of  1960.  Research  to  which  I  have 
had  access  and  the  f.icts  I  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  show  that  the  vast 
majority  of  qualified  Negroes  In  Alab.ama  are 
registered.  Those  who  are  not  registered, 
for  the  most  part,  are  Ineligible  because  of 
convictions  of  felonies  or  by  reason  of  illit- 
eracy. To  abolish  literacy  tests  and  to  give 
the  franchise  to  those  who  cannot  rend  or 
write  or  comprehend.  Is  to  turn  the  govern- 
ment over  to  those  who  are  not  capable  of 
governing  We  have  seen  the  result  of  this 
In  countries  where  Illiterates  do  have  the 
vote  and  where  there  Is  constant  turmoil 
and  revolution. 

COMMt;NIST  INFLUENCES    AT  WORK 

During  the  past  week  I  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  statements  In  Congress  and  In  tlie 
Record  pointing  out  the  Communist  Influ- 
ences at  work  among  the  leadership  of  the 
demonstrations.  Even  such  liberal  writers 
as  Rowland  Evans  ai.d  Robert  Novak,  In  their 
column  in  the  Washington  Post,  pointed  out 
the  leftwlng  Influence  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Selma  demonstrations  on  Martin  Luther  King 
and  In  fomenting  the  violence  which  li3.s 
occurred  there  The  President,  himself,  ad- 
mitted to  me,  that  Communists  were  active 
In  the  demonstrations,  but  said  you  cannot 
keep  them  out. 

Maybe  they  cannot  be  kept  out.  but  that 
Is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  President  and 
Congress  should  not  knuckle  under  to  the 
mob  rule  they  created. 

BRIEPS    OP   THE    WEEK 

By  a  vote  of  203  to  177  the  House  defeated 
a  bin  which  would  raise  the  salaries  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices.  I  was  proud  tu  vote 
against  It  One  of  the  tragic  parts  of  the 
President's  appearance  before  Congress  was 
to  see  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
applauding  his  demands  for  legislation. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  an  Impartial  body 
which  must  Judge  the  constitutionality  of 
legislation  on  Its  merits,  but  evidently  they 
have  olready  prejudged  this  bill. 

Our  current  Government  under  the  John- 
son administration  has  been  labeled  the 
'Great  Busted  Society"  by  the  nationally 
read  columnist.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  Jones 
says  the  national  debt  Is  Ignored,  controlled 
mfiatlon  Is  called  necesaary.  and  the  tact 
that  every  nation  which  has  so  Ignored  eco- 
nomic laws  has  gone  busted  Is  Ignorcd- 
The  last  balanced  budget  was  In  the  final 
fiscal  year  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
which  produced  a  surplus  of  81.2  billion. 
Since  then  we  have  had  deficits  of  S3 .8  bil- 
lion. *6  3  billion,  t6  2  billion,  and  »8.2  billion. 
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Wednesday,  Septe.mber  8,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  whose  paths  are 
mercy  and  truth,  before  the  white  splen- 
dor of  Thy  purity  every  vileness  shrinks 
away. 

Lift  us,  we  pray  Thee,  as  we  come 
above  the  smog  of  the  Immediate  and 
set  our  gaze  on  the  wide  horizons  of 
abiding  verities.  In  the  anxious  con- 
templation of  conditions  that  baffle  us, 
in  the  grip  of  swift  currents  which  sweep 
us  on,  contending  with  evil  forces  whose 
hideous  cruelty  stabs  our  hearts  with  an- 
guish, it  is  only  the  ultimate  reality  of 
'Thy  presence  In  such  a  world,  and  the 
final  invincibility  of  Thy  truth,  which 
keeps  our  feet  from  slipping  in  the 
'.vlielming  flood. 

This  day  fix  our  eyes,  we  beseech  Thee, 
not  chiefly  on  what  we  vow  before  Thee 
10  tear  down,  but  upon  what  in  Tliy 
name,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  Thy  chil- 
dren, we  pledge  as  channels  of  Thy 
might  to  buUd  up. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  7,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  1,  1965,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed   the  following  acts: 

S.  69.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gene- 
vieve Olsen: 

S.  97.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Riymond 
E  Berube.  Jr.; 

s.  134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  K. 
Hlrota: 

S.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  L. 
Wolverton; 

S.  1138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert 
C  Gibson; 

S.  1190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wright  O. 
James;  and 

S.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C. 
Winn,  Jr. 


EXECXmVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

<  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  795.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lumml  Indian  Reservation  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State; 

S.  2420.  A  bUl  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  protection  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  their  wives  or  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Jcint  resolution  extending  for 
2  years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erec- 
tion In  the  Dlstiict  of  Columbia  of  a  memo- 
rial to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune:  and 

S  J.  Res  102  Joint  resolution  to  authorl;e 
funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
205;  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numtiered  1.  2.  and  3  to  the  bill. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Ihe  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution, antl  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

H  R.  1443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Olga  Bernlce  Bramsoi:  Gllflllan: 

H  R.  1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esterlna 
Ricupcro: 

H  R.  1820  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winsome 
Elaine  Gordon: 

H  R  2678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Yul 
K:m: 

HR  2871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorota 
Zytka: 

HR.  3292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
suclo  .Mvarado  de  Corpus: 

HR  4465.  An  act  to  enact  part  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Dece- 
dents' Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations. "  codi- 
fying the  general  and  permanent  laws  relat- 
ing to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary  rela- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

HR.5024.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  with  respect  to  the  settlement 
of  claims  against  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  damage  to.  or  loss  of.  personal  property 
Incident  to  their  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H-R,  6719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuyo  Watanabe  Ridgely: 

HR  9570.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  If  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest,  and  that  the 


applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner:  and 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  tercentenary  commission  to  commemorate 
the  advent  ond  history  of  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  In  North  Arnerica.  and  lor  other 
purposes. 


CALL  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURES  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
measures  on  the  calendar,  begimiing  with 
Calendar  No.  658. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Vl^lthout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  first  bill. 


CHANGING  INLAND,  GREAT  LAKES, 
ANT)  WESTERN  RWERS  RULES 

The  bill  iS.  1349)  to  amend  the  in- 
land. Great  Lakes,  and  western  rivers 
rules  concerning  sailing  \essels  and  ves- 
sels under  65  feet  in  length  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  1349 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R-:presentative3  of  the  United  States  of 
,4merica  In  Congress  assembled.  That  article 
20  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  7.  1897 
(33  use.  205 1.  Is  omended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "This 
rule  shall  not  give  to  a  sailing  vessel  the 
right  to  hamper.  In  a  narrow  channel,  the 
safe  passage  of  a  steam  vessel  which  can 
navigate  only  Inside  that  channel." 

SEC  2.  Article  25  of  section  I  of  the  Act  of 
June  7.  1897  |33  U.S.C.  210).  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof:  "In  narrow  channels  a  steam  vessel 
of  less  than  sixty-five  feet  In  length  shall 
not  hamper  the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel  which 
can  navigate  only  Inside  that  channel." 

Sec.  3.  Rule  19  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
February  8.  1835  (33  U.SC.  284).  la  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  et  the  end 
thereof:  "This  rule  shall  not  give  to  a  sailing 
vessel  the  right  to  hamper.  In  a  narrow 
channel,  the  safe  passage  of  a  steam  vessel 
which  can  navigate  only  inside  that  channel." 

Sec.  4.  Rule  24  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
February  8.  1895  i33  U.SC.  289i.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof:  "In  all  narrow  channels  a  steam 
vessel  of  less  than  sixty-five  feet  In  length 
sliall  not  hamper  the  s.^Ie  p.ifsage  of  a  ves-sel 
which  can  navigate  only  inside  that  channel  " 

Sec  5.  The  rule  numbered  20  in  section 
4233  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(33  US.C.  3451.  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: "This  rule  shall  not  give  to  a  sailing 
vessel  the  right  to  hamper  the  safe  passage 
of  a  large  steam  vessel  or  vessel  with  tow- 
that  is  ascending  or  descending  a  river," 

Sec  8.  Section  4233  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  rule  after  rule  num- 
bered 23: 

Rule  twenty-three  (A).  A  steam  vessel  of 
less  than  sUty-flve  feet  In  length  which  can 
maneuver  easily  shall  not  hamper  the  safe 
passage  of  a  large  vessel  or  vessel  with  tow- 
that  Is  ascending  or  descending  a  river." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  675),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 
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Theie  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
^vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrBPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose   of   this   bill,   g    1349.   Is   to 
mend   'he   mland.   Grr-at    Ivikes.  and   west- 
ern rivers  rules  to  clarify  the  dutie.-;  of  small 
cralt  when  operating  In  narrow  channelE  In 
M'hicii   U.r^e   rcisels  are   also  navigating. 

LtClSLATO-E  BACKC.nC'UWD 

The  bill,  s  1349.  wjs  Introduced  as  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trensurr.  A 
hearing  was  held  on  the  bill  on  August  e, 
1083.  by  rhe  Merchant  Marine  naii  Pi^hcrleB 
Subcommittee-  In  addition  to  admtnlstro- 
cion  support,  tiie  bill  ha«  been  endorsed  bj- 
the  Lake  Carriers'  AKiocl.nlon.  which  repre- 
sent.^ Great  Lakes  vessel  operators. 

r.E.VERAL   STATEMENT 

Under  the  general  riUes  of  the  nautical 
road,  no  distinction  !s  made  in  regard  to 
size  of  the  vessels  concerned.  In  most  situa- 
tions such  uniform  application  presents  no 
serious  problem.  However,  dl/Dculties  have 
arisen  in  which  small  vessels  have  Insisted 
upon  what  they  considered  to  be  their  right- 
of-way  over  larger  oceangoing  ships  or  tugs 
with  tows  This  difflculty  has  been  critical 
In  narrow  channels  where  raaneurerlng  abil- 
ity is  limited.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  present  rules  of  the  road  provided  that 
■ill  vessels  shall  be  operated  with  due  regard 
to  any  special  circumst.Tuces  including  limi- 
tations of  Che  craft  which  mav  render  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  rules  necessary. 
This  legislation  would  make  explicit  those 
duties  upon  the  small  boat  operators  In 
those  circumstances  In  which  large  vessels 
ore  required  to  maneuver  In  narrow  chan- 
nels. 

This  proposal  Is  similar  In  wording  to  the 
rules  recently  adopted  for  International  use 
by  the  International  Conference  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea.  1960.  which  became  eltectlve 
September  1.  1965. 


.AMENDMENT      OP      MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT 

The  bill  'HR.  5989 1  to  amend  section 
27.  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  as 
amended  1 46  U.S.C.  883  i .  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No  676i.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl.  •-    .~» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

punposc  or  the  bill 
The  purpose  of  the  bill.  H.R.  5988,  la  to 
pe^ml'  empty  vans  and  shipping  tanks  to  be 
transported  between  points  In  the  United 
States  by  vessels  not  qualified  or  permltt«l 
to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

BACKCHOtJND  OF  LEGISLATION 

Tnls  bill,  HR.  5989.  passed  the  Houae  on 
May  17,  1965.  The  Subcommittee  on  Mcr. 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  held  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  on  August  6,  1965.  The  legislation  Is 
supported  by  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  State,  and  the  Treasury  Department  has 
no  objection  to  enactment.  At  the  hearing 
the  leglslauou  was  endorsed  by  the  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association  and  the 
Foreign  Shipowners  Association  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  No  objection  to  favorable  enactment 
was  received  from  any  source. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920,    prohibits   the   transportation   o!  mer- 


chandise in  the  coastwise  trade  by  vessels 
other  than  those  built  m  and  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This 
bill  amends  section  27  by  adding  a  proviso 
which  would  allow  empty  vans  and  shipping 
tanks  to  be  transported  coastwise  by  vessels 
not  otherwise  quallfled  or  permitted,  If  the 
government  of  the  nation  of  registry  extends 
reciprocal  privileges  to  U.S.  vessels. 

In  recent  years  a  strenuous  effort  has  been 
made  by  American  and  foreign  operators  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  ocean  tronsportaticr. 
Since  the  use  of  containers  and  similar  mod- 
ern equipment  substantially  reduces  the 
time  required  for  loading  and  discharging 
cargo.  It  Is  anticipated  that  their  use  In  for- 
eign trade  win  Increase  significantly  In  the 
near  future.  This  development  Is  to  the 
'idvantage  of  American  shippers.  Importers. 
and  carriers.  This  legislation  will  encourage 
this  modernization  effort  by  permlttlne  op- 
erators to  more  effectively  locate  and  posi- 
tion this  equipment.  The  i.ict  that  section 
607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  con- 
siders cargo  vans  as  equipment  of  the  vessel 
rather  than  cargo  suggests  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  consistent  with  the  present  Inter- 
pretation and  encouragement  of  the  tise  of 
this  equipment.  No  opposition  to  the  lefis- 
lailon  was  expressed  from  any  source. 

tnjSTOMS   CONVENTION   O.N    CONTAINEns 

During  the  committee  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  attention  was  called  to  the 
Customs  Convention  on  Containers  signed  in 
Geneva  on  May  18,  1956.  The  purpose  of 
this  convention  Is  to  facllltote  the  use  of 
containers  in  International  trade.  Tlie  con- 
vention  has  been  ratified  hy  all  major  Euro- 
pean trodlng  nations,  but  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  ratlflcotlon. 
In  light  of  the  testimony  developed  during 
the  hearing,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
employment  of  containers  In  the  U.S.  for- 
eign trade  should  be  encouraged  and  there- 
fore believes  that  the  administration  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  submitting  this 
convention  for  ratification  by  the  Senate. 


ADMEASUREMENT  OF  SMALL 
VESSELS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S  21421  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  small  vessels  which  liad  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  7.  to  strike  out  "it 
shall  be"  and  insert  ".she  shall  be":  on 
page  3.  after  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  Section  4149  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (46  U.S.C.  72 1  ■la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  4149.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  how  evidence  of  admeasure- 
ment shall  be  given," 

After  line  21,  to  strike  out : 

Sec.  3.  Section  4160  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (46  U.S.C.  74)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  4150  A  vessel's  marine  dociunent 
shall  specify  such  ldentlfyl.^g  dimensions, 
measured  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe." 

On  page  4,  after  line  2.  to  strike  out : 
Sec.  4.  Section  4153  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (48  use.  77 1   Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  first  paragraph  the  following: 

"The  tonnage  deck,  m  vessels  having  three 
or  more  decks  to  the  hull,  shall  be  the  second 
deck  from  below;  In  all  other  cases  the  upper 
deck  of  the  hull  Is  to  be  the  tonnage  deck 
All  measurements  are  to  be  taken  in  feet  and 
decimal  fractions  of  feet." 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
:o  change  the  section  number  from  "5" 


to  "2";  and,  on  page  5.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  7.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "6"  to  "3";  so  as  to  make  the  biii 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  d) 
Amer-iC'i  tn  Cont/ress  assembled.  That  sectlori 
4148  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  US.C.  71, 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4148.  (ai  Before  a  vessel  Is  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  Issued  a  cenincaie  of  record  she  shall  lit 
admeasured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasun- 
HS  provided  in  subsection  (bl  or  (c)  of  this 
section.  A  vessel  which  has  been  admeas- 
ured need  not  be  readmeasured  solely  to  ob- 
tain  another  document,  unless  It  Is  a  vessel 
admeasured  under  subsection  (b)  which  is 
required  to  be  readmeasured  under  subsec- 
tion (c);  but  a  vessel  which  Is  Intended  to 
be  used  exclusively  as  a  pleasure  vessel  m^v 
at  the  Ott'ners  option  be  readmeasured  under 
subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  owner's  option  to  have 
his  vessel  admeasured  under  subsection  (o 
ol  this  section,  a  vessel  which  Is  Intended  to 
be  used  exclusively  as  a  pleasure  vessel  sha:! 
be  assigned  gross  and  net  tonnages  whi'H 
are  the  product  of  lis  length,  breadth,  f,',a 
depth  In  feet  and  appropriate  coefflclent^. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  the  length,  breadt;:, 
ond  depth  shall  be  measured  and  the  appro- 
priate coefficients  to  be  applied,  taking  die 
account  of  variations  in  vessel  constructloL. 
to  the  end  that,  taken  as  a  group  and  so  la.- 
as  practicable,  the  resulting  gross  tonnages 
shall  reasonably  reflect  the  relative  tuternal 
volumes  of  the  vessels  admeasured  and  the 
resulting  net  toniiuKes  shall  be  In  the  same 
ratio  to  the  corresponding  gross  tonnages  as 
the  net  and  gross  tonnages  of  comparable 
vessels  If  admeasured  under  subsection  ci 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  A  vessel  not  admeasured  under  si:b- 
sectlon  (b)  of  this  section,  or  a  vessel  ad- 
measured tinder  subsection  (b)  which  1; 
thereafter  to  be  documented  for  use  oihe.- 
than  exclusively  as  a  pleasure  vessel,  shall  tt 
admeasured  as  prescribed  In  sections  4150, 
4151,  and  4153  ol  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (46  US  C.  74.  75,  77). 

"(di  Whenever  a  vessel  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  undergoes  .v 
change  allectlng  tonnage,  or  Its  owner  or  'he 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  alleges  error  in  Its 
tonnage,  it  shall  be  readmeasured  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  and  its  tonnage  redetermined 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  tonnage  ol  a  vessel  for  which  a 
document  or  certificate  of  record  has  beer. 
Issued  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section need  not  be  redetermined  solely  be- 
cause of  amendments  to  Federal  law  enacted 
at  the  same  time  as  this  subsection;  but  if  it 
is  eligible  for  admeasurement  under  subse;- 
tton  (b)  of  this  section  Its  owner  shall  ho.e 
the  option  of  having  It  readmeasured  under 
that  subsection. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
moke  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  ond  intent  of  th:? 
section  and  of  sections  4149,  4150,  4151,  anc; 
4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
146  U.S.C.  72,  74,  76,  77)  " 

Sec.  2.  The  following  statutes  and  parts  of 
statutes  are  repealed: 

(a)  Section  4152  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  U.S.C.  76). 

(b)  The  second  and  third  paragraphs  fc:- 
lowlng  paragraph  di,  and  the  first  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph,  reading  "The  register 
of  the  vessel  shall  express  the  number  ot 
decks,  the  tonnage  under  the  tonnage  den:, 
that  of  the  t>etween  decks,  above  the  tonnage 
decks;  also  that  of  the  poop  or  other  enclosed 
spaces  above  the  deck,  each  separotely".  '.'■ 
section  4153  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  tJ 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  77). 
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(c)  Section  4181  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  U.S.C.  73). 

(d)  Section  4331  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  U.S.C.  273). 

(e)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  2  1895 
(«b.  173.  28  Stat.  743;   46  U.S.C.  78). 

(f)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1895 
(oh.  173.  28  Stat.  743),  as  amended  (46  U  S.C. 
79). 

SEC.  3.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  otter  the  date  of  lu 
enactment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  S.  2142? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  legis- 
lation is  identical  to  that  introduced  at 
the  Treasury  Department's  request  in 
the  88th  Congress,  S.  2793.  which  was  not 
acted  upon  because  it  was  submitted  late 
in  the  session.  A  hearing  was  held  on 
S.  2142  on  August  6,  1965,  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommit- 
tee, Favorable  testimony  was  received 
by  representatives  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  No  opposition  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  legislation. 

Under  the  present  law.  vessels,  regard- 
less of  their  size,  must  be  measured  be- 
fore the  vessel  may  be  registered  or  docu- 
mented. The  measurement  of  vessels  is 
a  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  involves  a  rather  intricate  sys- 
tem of  tonnage  computation  based  on 
detailed  and  time-consuming  phvsical 
measurement  of  tiie  hull  and  deck  struc- 
ture. The  bill  would  permit  the  substi- 
tution at  the  owner's  option  of  a  .simpli- 
fied method  of  admeasurement  for  small 
pleasure  craft.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment estimated  that  formal  admeasure- 
ment of  pleasure  vessels,  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  takes  an  average  of  7'b  hours 
of  an  admeasurer's  time.  Under  the 
simplified  admeasurement  require- 
ments, this  time  will  be  reduced  to  less 
than  1  •  b  hours  a  vessel.  Based  on  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  employing  the 
simplified  admeasurement  principle  in 
the  documentation  of  1.20U  pleasure 
craft  a  year,  the  Department  anticipates 
an  annual  savings  to  the  Government  of 
approximately  S45.000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
bill  deals  merely  with  the  measurement 
of  vessels  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
licensing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. These  bills  have  been  considered 
thoroughly  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  WilliamsI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
iiacndments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tile  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2142)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readng.  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
if  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  677),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtmpoSC   OF   THE    Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  S.  2142.  is  to 
simplify  the  admeasurement  of  small  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  documenta- 
tion. 

LECISI.ATIVE    BACKGROUND 

The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  legisla- 
tion la  identical  to  that  introduced  at  the 
Treasury  Department's  request  In  the  88ih 
Congress,  S.  2793,  which  was  not  acted  upon 
because  it  was  submitted  late  In  the  session. 
A  hearing  was  held  on  S,  2142  on  August  6. 
1965,  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee.  Favorable  testimony  was  re- 
ceived by  representatives  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  No  opposition  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  legislation. 

GENEHAL    STATEME.VT 

Under  the  present  law.  vessels,  regardless 
of  their  size,  must  be  measured  before  the 
vessel  may  be  registered  or  documented. 
The  measurement  of  vessels  Is  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  Involves 
a  rather  Intricate  system  of  tonnage  compu- 
tation based  on  detailed  and  time-consuming 
physical  measurement  of  the  bull  and  deck 
structure.  The  bill  would  permit  the  sub- 
stitution at  the  owner's  option  of  a  simpli- 
fied method  of  admeasurement  for  small 
pleasure  craft.  The  Treasury  Department 
estimated  that  formal  admeasurement  of 
pleasure  vessels,  under  the  present  law.  takes 
an  average  of  7>,i  hours  of  an  atlmeasurcr's 
time.  Under  the  simplified  admeasurement 
requirements,  this  time  wUl  be  reduced  to 
less  than  1',^  hours  a  vessel.  Based  on  a 
conservative  estimate  of  employing  the 
simplified  admeasurement  principle  in  the 
documentation  of  1.200  pleasure  craft  a 
year,  the  Department  anticipates  an  an- 
nual savings  to  the  Government  of  approxi- 
mately «45,000.  In  addition  to  saving  the 
Government  money,  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  win  speed  up  the  documentation  of 
small  vessels  freeing  Treasury  Department 
personnel  for  faster  processing  of  the  ad- 
measurement of  commercial  vessels  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  documentation  to  small 
pleasure  craft  owners. 

Tht!  committee  amended  the  legislation  to 
delete  sections  2.  3.  and  4.  The  reason  for 
these  deletions  was  that  identical  changes 
in  the  law  are  proposed  in  S.  906.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  measurement  of  the  gross 
and  net  tonnages  for  certain  vessels  having 
two  or  more  decks,  which  has  also  been 
f avoralsly  reported  by  the  committee. 

ANALYSIS 

Subsection  1(a)  provides  for  the  admeas- 
urement of  vessels  generally,  permits  a  con- 
solidation of  the  pertinent  provisions  of  46 
US.C.  71.  73,  and  provides  that  a  vessel  need 
not  be  readmeasured  to  obtain  another  docu- 
ment unless  It  Is  one  assigned  a  formula 
tonnoge  which  Is  to  be  documented  for  use 
other  than  exclu.slvely  for  pleasure. 

Subsection  1(b)  provides  for  the  admeas- 
tirement  of  pleasure  vessels  by  means  of  as- 
signing tonnage  bjised  on  a  formula.  This 
subsection  also  preserves  to  the  owner  the 
right  to  choose  formal  admeasurement  under 
subsection  i(c). 

Subsection  1(c)  provides  for  the  admeas- 
urement of  vessels  now  or  henceforth  to  be 
used  for  other  than  pleasure  purposes,  and 
of  pleasure  vessels  whose  owners  so  choose, 
by  the  procedure  for  formal  admeasurement 
heretofore  applicable. 

Subsection  1(d)  adds  a  new  provision  to 
existing  law  so  as  to  provide  for  tonnage  ad- 
justments In  accordance  with  existing  ad- 
ministrative practice. 

Sul»ectlon  1(e)  gives  the  owner  of  a  vessel 
which  has   already   been   formally   admeas- 


ured the  option  of  retaining  his  present  ton- 
nage outturn  or  of  requesting  a  formula 
tonnage  assignment  It  his  vessel  is  a  pleasure 
vessel.  Thus  any  change  in  the  tonnage  o" 
existing  vessels  will  depend  on  the  owners' 
option. 

Subsection  1(f)  grants  regulatorv  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  superseding  the  authority 
formerly  contained  In  section  4  of  the  act  of 
March  2,  1895  (46  U.S.C.  791,  which  is  re- 
pealed In  subsection  5(f). 

Section  2  eliminates  the  statutory  pre- 
scription for  the  form  and  execution  of  a 
certificate  of  admeasurement  and  substitutes 
authority  m  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv 
to  prescribe  how  and  by  whom  evidence  of 
admeasurement  shall  be  given. 

Section  3  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury authority  to  eliminate  tmnc-ce&sarv  ad- 
measurement data  from  the  vessel  docu- 
ment. This  Is  partlcularlv  r.ecessarv  in  the 
case  of  vessels  to  be  covered  bv  formula  ad- 
measurement, which  will  use  dimensions 
more  readily  ascertainable  by  owners  and 
biUldcrs  than  register  dimensions  This 
overrides  specifications  m  48  U.S.C.  25  259 
as  to  dimensions  to  be  shown  In  vessel 
documentf. 

Section  4  resutes  at  the  beginning  of  46 
U.S.C.  77  the  location  of  the  "tonnage  deck" 
and  the  requirement  that  measurements  be 
taken  In  feet  and  decimal  fractions  of  feet 
both  from  46  U.S.C.  74,  as  It  stood  before 
amendment  by  section  3. 

Section  5  repeals  those  parts  of  existing 
law  superseded  by  the  bill.     They  are: 

(a)  46  U.S.C.  76— Admeasurement  limited 
to  documented  vessels  or  others  specially 
pro-.1ded  for.     Covered  bv  section  1 

(b)  46  U.SC.  -7— Second  and  tlilrd  para- 
graphs and  first  sentence  of  last  paragraph 
following  paragraph  di— statutorv  require- 
ments for  speciCc  admeasurement  data  on 
vessel  document  repealed  to  permit  regula- 
tion by  Secretary  under  section  3. 

(c)  46  U.S.C.  73— Provision  for  admeas- 
urement of  recorded  vessels.  Covered  bv  sec- 
tion 1. 

(d)  46  U.S.C.  273— Authority  for  admeas- 
urement of  5  to  20  net  ton  licensed  vessels 
superseded  by  section  1. 

(e)  46  U.S.C.  78— ProvUlons  lor  readmeas- 
urement  required  by  1895  act.     Now  obsolete 

(f )  46  U.S.  79— ExlsUng  regulatory  author- 
ity superseded  by  subsection  ](f  I. 

Section  6  provides  for  an  effective  date  90 
days  after  enactment. 

While  it  is  certain  that  adoption  of  the  bin 
would  result  In  substantial  savings  of  ad- 
measurers'  time,  it  Is  impossible  to  pro- 
ject the  budgetary  effect  with  any  precision 


THE  ST.  CROrX  NATIGN.'IL  SCENIC 
RIVER  VPAY 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biii  (S.  897)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Waterway  in  the  States  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  12 
after  the  word  "Scenic,"  to  strike  out 
"Waterway"  and  insert  "Riverway";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  insert  "The 
boundaries  of  the  Saint  Croix  NationaJ 
Scenic  Riverway  shall  be  as  generally  de- 
picted on  map  numbered  NRS-STC- 
7100-C,  revised  July  15,  1965,  in  seven 
sheets,  and  entitled  'Proposed  Saint 
Croix  National  Scenic  Riverwav  Prelim- 
inary Boundary  Plan'.  The  Secretarj' 
may  tiiereafter  revise  such  boundaries 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  acquired  lands 
and  waters  or  interests  therein  within 
the  revised  boundaries  may  not  exceed 
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the  limits  mentioned  in  subsection  <b)  of 
this  section.";  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"Scenic."  to  strilce  out  "Water-way"  and 
Insert  •  Riverway";  at  the  top  of  page 
3,  to  strike  out: 

(It  Along  the  lake  created  by  the  iJam  on 
the  Salni;  Croix  River  near  Taylors  Pall.';. 
Minnesota,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  not 
more  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  which 
may  Include  not  to  exceed  two  mUes  ol  lake 
frontage; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  strike 
out  "(2'"  and  insert  ■''!»";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "than,"  to  strike  out  "three 
hundred  and  twenty"  and  insert  "four 
hundred";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "per."  to  strike  out  "m"  and  insert 
"mile;";  at  the  begiimine  of  line  12,  to 
strike  out  ■Oi"  and  insert  "<2>";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "the",  to  insert 
"north  end  of  the  lake  created  by  the": 
in  line  15.  after  the  word  "River",  to  in- 
sert "except  for  lands  which  are  located 
wiihin  an  Incorporated  city,  village,  or 
borough  as  of  January  1.  1965,";  in  line 
21,  after  the  word  "thousand",  to  strike 
out  "and  six  hundred";  in  line  22.  after 
the  word  "of",  to  insert  "lake  and";  on 
paee  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
strike  out  "'4i"  and  insert  "<3)";  at  the 
becmninf  of  line  7,  to  strike  out  "three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  per  mile,  ex- 
cept that  not  mnre  than  .six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  which  may  include  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  miles  of  lake  frontage  may  be 
acquired  along  the  lake  created  by  the 
dam  at  Trego,  Wisconsin  "  and  insert 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  per 
mile:  Proinded.  That  the  Secretarj-'s  au- 
thority to  acquire  lands  by  condemna- 
tion along  the  lake  created  by  the  dam 
at  Treso.  Wi.sconsin.  with  the  exception 
of  not  more  than  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  which  may  include  not  to  exceed 
two  miles  of  lake  frontage,  shall  be  sus- 
pended so  long  as  the  appropriate  local 
zoning  agency  shall  have  in  force  and 
applicable  to  such  property  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretarj-.";  in  line  24. 
after  the  word  "otherwise,",  to  insert 
"In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  author- 
ity the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any 
non-Federal  property  within  the  Saint 
Croix  National  Scenic  Riverway,  and  In 
exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
onT.ed  property  under  his  jurisdiction 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  ex- 
change or  other  disposal  The  proper- 
lies  so  exchanged  shall  be  of  approxi- 
mately equal  value:  Provided,  That  thf 
Secretar>'  may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay 
cash  to,  tile  grantor  In  order  to  equalize 
the  values  of  the  properties  exchanged."; 
on  page  5.  line  11,  after  the  word  "Min- 
nesota", to  insert  "and  Wisconsin  county 
forest  lands";  in  line  22.  after  the  word 
"Scenic",  to  strike  out  "Waterway"  and 
insert  "Riverway";  on  page  6,  after  line 
3.  to  insert: 

<{1  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
Improved  property  by  condemnation  shall 
be  suspended,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  a  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  Is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary,  If  the  owner  thereof 
uses  such  property  solely  for  noncommercial 
residential  use  unciianged  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  use  as  it  exists  on  the  date  of  pas- 
sage of  this  Act.  and  If  any  modlflcatlon  of 
the  structures  on  the  property  Is  consistent 


with  the  standards  regarding  acreage,  front- 
age, and  setback  requirements  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  this  Act  Such  owner 
may  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  or  devise  said  prop- 
erty, and  such  suspension  shall  remain  In 
effect  as  long  as  such  property  Is  so  used. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16.  to  strike 
out  "'f)"  and  Insert  "ig'";  in  line  18. 
after  the  word  "Scenic",  to  strike  out 
"Waterway"  and  insert  "Riverway":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  21,  to  strike  out 
">g' "  and  Insert  "ihi";  on  page  7,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  strike  out 
"and"  and  insert  "an";  at  the  begiiining 
of  line  18,  to  strike  out  "subsection"  and 
insert  "Act":  on  page  8,  line  13,  after  the 
word  "Scenic",  to  strike  out  "Waterway" 
and  insert  "Riverway";  in  line  15.  after 
the  word  "Scenic",  to  strike  out  "Water- 
way" and  insert  "Riverway";  on  page 
9,  line  3.  after  the  word  "Scenic",  to 
strike  out  "Waterway"  and  insert  "Riv- 
ensay";  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to 
strike  out  "Waterway"  and  insert  "Riv- 
erway": in  Line  24,  after  the  word 
"Scenic",  to  strike  out  "Waterway"  and 
insert  "Riverway";  on  page  10,  line  7, 
after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "rec- 
reation area"  and  insert  "scenic  river- 
way"; after  line  9.  to  strike  out: 

Sec  4.  The  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic 
Waterway  shall  be  administered,  protected, 
and  developed  in  accordance  with  such  stat- 
utory authorities  .is  may  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources:  utilizing  to  the 
luUest  extent  such  authorities  he  ftnds  will 
best  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  i.  The  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic 
Riverway  shall  be  administered,  protected. 
tind  developed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  35,  1016  (39 
Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C.  I  et  »eq.),  as  amended 
and  supplemented;  except  that  any  other 
statutory  authority  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  natural  resources  may  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  he  finds  such  authority  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

On  page  11.  line  5,  after  the  word 
"Scenic",  to  strike  out  "Waterway"  and 
Insert  "Riverway";  after  line  5.  to  strike 
out; 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shatl  permit  bunting 
!ind  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  Waterway  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  lands  and  waters  are  lo- 
cated to  the  extent  applicable;  except,  that 
he  may  designate  zones  where,  and  estftbltsh 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ftd- 
mlnlBtratlon.  fish  or  wildlife  managemer.t.  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  prescribing  any  such 
restrictions  shall  be  put  Into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  responsible  for  hunting  and  fishing 
activities. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to 
fish  and  w^lldlife. 

After  line  20.  to  strike  out: 

Sec  7.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  have  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920, 
as  amended  (16  tr.S.C.  791a  et  seq.i,  to  li- 
cense the  building  of  any  dam  or  other  struc- 


ture which  the  Secretary  determines  wou:c 
adversely  affect  the  segments  of  the  Sain: 
Crolx  and  Namekagon  Rivers  included  iri 
the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  Waterway 
unless  the  application  is  referred  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Issuance  of  the  license  is 
expressly  authorized  by  statute.  Any  ap- 
plication referred  to  the  Congress  shall  in- 
clude the  objections  of  the  Secretary. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  7.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  any  new  dam  or  .inv 
project  work  unrelated  to  an  existing  proj- 
ect under  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat, 
1063),  as  amended  (16  USC.  791a  et  scq  , 
In  the  wild  river  segment  of  the  Saint  Cri-u 
National  Scenic  Waterway  except  as  speclfl- 
cally  authorized  by  the  Congn'ess. 

On  page  12,  after  line  13,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  8.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  Departnieni 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  .'\riri\ 
shall  not  have  authority  to  issue  periMU. 
for,  or  to  undertake  directly,  the  construc- 
tion of  any  dam.  dike,  structure,  or  activity 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  dti- 
verseiy  affect  the  segments  of  the  Saint  Crou 
and  Namekagon  Rivers  Included  in  the  Saint 
Croix  National  Scenic  Waterway  unless  the 
proposal  is  referred  to  the  Congress  and  it- 
expressly  authorized  by  statute.  Any  prc- 
poeal  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  IncliiUe 
the  objections  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

At  the  begirming  of  line  24.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "9"  to  "8";  on 
page  13,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "Waterway 
and  Insert  "Riverway";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5,  to  change  the  section  niunbe.'- 
from  "10"  to  "9";  and.  in  line  7,  after 
the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "Act."  and 
insert  "Act,  not  to  exceed  $6,500.000 '; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  t£  enacted  bi/  tHe  Senate  and  Hmist 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o! 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (al  ili 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  portion  ol 
the  Saint  Crolx  River,  beginning  at  the  data 
near  Taylors  Palls,  Minnesota,  and  extending 
upstream  to  the  dam  near  Gordon,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  its  Namekagon  tributary  In  Wiscon- 
sin, as  a  wild  river  In  a  primitive  condliir.n 
or  restoring  It  as  nearly  as  possible  to  siirh 
condition.  In  order  to  conserve  its  unique 
scenic  and  other  natural  values: 

(2 1  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  br"Sd 
recreational  use  and  more  Intensive  ivpes 
of  recreational  use  of  the  portion  of  the 
Saint  Crolx  River  downstream  from  the  (l;-.m 
near  Taylors  Palls.  Minnesota,  to  its  con.nu- 
ence  with  the  Mississippi  River:  and 

1 3)  tor  the  purpose  of  protecting.  deve!.;p- 
Ing.  and  making  accessible  the  natloni-.lly 
significant  outdoor  recreation  resources  of 
such  river  segments  for  the  use  and  enloy- 
ment  of  all  of  the  American  people,  the  Sa'ct 
Crolx  National  Scenic  Riverway  is  hereby  e?- 
tablUhed.  The  boundaries  of  the  Sain* 
Croix  National  Scenic  Riverway  shall  be  sts 
generoUv  depicted  on  map  numbered  NRS- 
STC-7100-C.  revised  July  16.  1965.  in  tevtri 
sheets,  and  entitled  "Proposed  Saint  Cro'.x 
National  Scenic  Riverway  Prelmilr.ary  Bound- 
ary Plan  '  The  Secretary  may  thereafter 
revise  such  boundaries  from  time  1o  time. 
but  the  acquired  lands  and  waters  or  in- 
terests tliereln  within  the  revised  boundane' 
may  not  exceed  the  limits  mentioned  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  cectlon. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  mftv 
acquire  lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein 
for  the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  River- 
way as  follows: 

( 1 )  Prom  the  north  end  of  the  loke  created 
by  the  dam  on  the  Saint  Crolx  River  ne.ir 
Taylors   Falls.   Minnesota,    upstream   to  tr.e 
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dam  near  Gordon.  Wisconsin,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  an  average  of  not  more  than 
lour  hundred  acres  per  mile; 

1 2)  Prom  the  north  end  of  the  lake  created 
l)y  the  dam  on  the  Saint  Croix  River  near 
T^iylors  Palls.  Minnesota,  downstream  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi  River,  except 
for  lands  which  are  located  wltlUn  an  In- 
corporated city,  village,  or  borough  a*  of 
January  1.  1965,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  an 
overage  of  not  more  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  per  mile:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  lands  by  con- 
demnation, with  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  acres  which  may  Include 
not  to  exceed  five  imles  of  lake  and  river 
frontage  that  the  Secretary  determines  are 
needed  for  public  access  to  the  river,  shall  be 
suspended  so  long  as  the  tpproprlaie  local 
zoning  agency  shall  have  In  force  and  ap- 
plicable to  such  property  a  duly  adopted. 
valid  zoning  ordinance  that  Is  satlsfactorv 
to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  On  the  Namekagon  tributary  of  the 
S.iint  Crolx  River,  from  above  the  dam  at 
Luke  Namekagon  downstream  to  Its  con- 
fluence with  the  Saint  Crolx  River,  the  Sec- 
retory may  acquire  an  average  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  per 
mile:  Provided.  That  the  Secretarj-'s  author- 
Uv  to  acquire  lands  by  condemnation  along 
the  lake  created  by  the  dam  at  Trego,  Wis- 
consin, with  the  exception  of  not  more  than 
SIX  hundred  and  forty  acres  which  may  In- 
clude not  to  exceed  two  miles  of  lake  front- 
age, shall  be  suspended  so  long  as  the  appro- 
priate local  zoning  agency  shall  have  In  force 
and  applicable  to  such  property  a  duly 
stiopted.  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  Is  sat- 
islactory  to  the  Secretary. 

ici  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
waters  or  Interests  therein  pursuant  to  sub- 
F.ection  (b)  by  donation,  purchase  with  do- 
n.-ited  or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
otherwise.  In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange 
authority  the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to 
any  non-Federal  property  within  the  Saint 
Crolx  National  Scenic  Riverway,  and  m  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
criintor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
p.'operty  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he 
closElfles  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  The  properties  so  exchanged  shall 
bo  of  approximately  equal  value-  Provjded. 
That  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from,  or 
pay  cash  lo.  the  grantor  In  order  to  equalize 
tlie  values  of  the  properties  exchanged 

Id)  Lands  owned  by  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  county  for- 
est lands  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
only  with  the  consent  of  such  States,  and 
t!ie  Secretary  may  agree  with  said  States  to 
refrain  from  exercising  any  authority  to  ac- 
quire lands  not  owned  by  the  said  States  that 
arc  within  the  boundaries  of  an  area  admin- 
istered by  them,  or  proposed  for  such  admin- 
istration, for  such  time  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  In  the 
tiest  Interests  of  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  area. 

(e)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
lands  by  condemnation  shall  be  suspended 
with  respect  to  any  lands  within  the  Saint 
Croix  National  Scenic  Riverway  which  are 
Iw-ated  within  an  Incorporated  city,  village, 
or  borough  when  such  entitles  shall  have 
in  force  and  applicable  to  such  lands  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  Lb 
s.'itlsfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

If  I  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
improved  property  by  condemnation  shall 
be  suspended,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  a  valid  zoning  ordinance  that  Is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary.  If  the  owner  thereof 
uses  such  property  solely  for  noncommercial 
residential  use  unchanged  from  the  chaxac- 
"?r  of  the  use  as  It  exists  on  the  date  of 
Pifsage  of  this  Act.  and  If  any  modification 
of  the  structures  on  the  property  Is  con- 
Fistent  with  the  standards  regarding  acreage. 
frontage,  and  setback  requirements   issued 
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pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act.  Such 
owner  may  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  or  devise 
said  property,  and  such  suspension  shall 
remain  In  effect  as  long  as  such  property  is 
so  used. 

(gl  The  Secreury  shall  not  exercise  any 
authority  to  acquire  county-owned  lands 
within  the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic 
Riverway  as  long  as  the  county  Is  follow- 
ing a  plan  tor  the  management  and  protec- 
tion of  such  lands  that  Is  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

(h)(1)  Any  owner  or  owners  (hereinafter 
m  this  subsection  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  Improved  property  on  the  date  of  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  may.  as  a  condi- 
tion of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors  or  assigns  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  improved  prop- 
erty for  noncommercial  purposes  for  a  def- 
liute  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years, 
or.  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of  his 
spoiise,  or  the  death  of  either  of  them.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fau-  market 
value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner. 

(2)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  sublect 
to  termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his 
determination  that  such  use  and  occupancy 
is  iDelng  exercised  In  a  manner  not  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  upon 
tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  an  amotint 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired 
on  the  date  of  termination 

(3 1  The  term  "Improved  property",  as  used 
in  this  Act.  shall  mean  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling,  the  construcUon  of  which 
was  begun  before  January  1,  1966  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "dwelling"),  together 
with  BO  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being  In 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reasonablv 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential use,  together  with  any  structures 
accessory  to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated 
on  the  land  so  designated. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1.  the  Secretary  shall  Issue 
regulations,  which  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  tune,  specifying  standards  that  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
zoning  ordinances  which  must  meet  his  ap- 
proval. 

(b)  The  standards  specified  In  such  regu- 
lations shall  have  the  object  of  (1)  prohibit- 
ing new  commercial  or  Industrial  uses  other 
than  commercial  or  Industrial  uses  which  the 
Secretary  considers  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  of  all  property  within 
the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  Riverway. 
and  (2 1  promoting  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment for  purposes  of  this  Act  of  the  land 
within  the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  River- 
way by  means  of  acreage,  frontage,  and  set- 
back requirements. 

(c)  Following  Issuance  of  such  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  approve  any  zoning  ordi- 
nance or  any  amendment  to  any  approved 
zoning  ordinance  submitted  to  him  that  con- 
forms to  the  standards  contained  In  the  reg- 
ulations in  effect  at  the  time  of  adoption  of 
the  ordinance  or  amendment.  Such  approval 
shall  ffimaln  effective  for  so  long  as  such  ordi- 
nance or  amendment  remains  in  effect  as  ap- 
proved. 

(d)  No  zoning  ordinance  or  amendment 
thereof  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (1)  contains  any  provisions  that  he 
considers  adverse  to  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment. In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  of  the  area  comprising  the  Saint 
Crolx  National  SceiUc  Riverway;  or  i2i  falls 
to  have  the  eSect  of  providing  that  the  Secre- 


tax}'  shall  receive  notice  of  any  variance 
granted  under,  or  any  exception  made  to.  the 
appllcauon  of  such  ordinance  or  amendment. 

le  I  If  any  property,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation has  been  suspended  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  variance  under,  or  becomes  for  .-.nv 
reason  an  exception  lo.  such  zoning  ordi- 
nance, or  Is  subject  to  any  variance  excep- 
tion, or  use  that  falls  to  conform  ic  anv  ap- 
plicable standard  contained  In  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  issued  pu.-suant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  such  ordinance,  the  suspension  of  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such  propertv 
by  oondemn.itlon  shall  automatically  cease 

Stc.  3.  Any  portion  of  the  Saint  Crolx  Na- 
tional Sceruc  Rlver«-ay  which  Is  withm  a 
national  forest  shall  be  administered  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Lands  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe 
may  be  Included  in  the  S^ilnt  Crolx  National 
Scenic  Rivenvay  with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dian tribe  involved,  and  with  respect  to  such 
lands  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  coop- 
erative agreement  with  the  Indian  tribe  to 
encourage  the  protection  and  development  of 
such  lands  m  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  The  cooperative  agreement  mav 
provide  that  the  Indian  land  will  be  devel- 
oped and  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  rules  applicable  to  the  scenic 
rtverway,  subject  to  any  limitations  specified 
by  the  tribal  council  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

SBC.  4.  The  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic 
Riverway  shall  be  administered,  protected 
and  oeveloped  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39 
Stat.  635:  16  U.S.C,  I  et  seq  i .  as  amended  and 
supplemented;  except  that  anv  other  statu- 
tory authority  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  natural 
resources  may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  co- 
^rate  with  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  their  political  subdivisions  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  formulating  and 
implementing,  through  agreements  or  other- 
wise, comprehensive  plans  for  the  use  de- 
velopment, and  conservation  of  the  outdoor 
res.iurces  of  the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic 
Riverway. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  SLites 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 

SBC.  7.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  ol  any  new  dam  or  any 
project  work  unrelated  to  an  existing  proj- 
ect under  the  Federal  Power  Act  i41  st.it 
10631.  as  amended  1 16  U.S.C,  791a  et  seq.i. 
In  the  wild  river  segment  of  the  Saint  Crolx 
National  Scenic  Waterway  except  as  specif- 
ically authorized  by  the  Congress 

Sec.  8  The  Secretary  shall  cooper.ite  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare,  and  with  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agencies,  to  prepare  and 
develop  agreements  for  eliminating  or 
diminishing  the  pollution  of  waters  witjiin 
the  Saint  Crolx  National  Scenic  Riverway. 

Src.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $6,600,000. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recommend  to  the  Senators  the  passage 
of  S.  897.  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Riverway  bill. 

The  bill  represents  the  hard  work  and 
careful  thought  of  many  of  us  about 
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the  best  way  to  mold  into  legislation  our 
common  concern  that  action  be  taken 
now  to  preserve  for  future  generations 
this  priceless  resource. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Momdale]  cosponsor  of  this  bill  has 
worked  with  Imagination  and  vigor  to 
perfect  it. 

The  St.  Croix  bill  presents  a  magnifi- 
cent opportunity  to  preserve  forever  tliis 
river,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Nation. 

Its  loveliness  is  made  the  more  valu- 
able by  the  fact  that  it  runs  within  an 
easy  half-hour's  drive  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Twin  Cities  area.  Water-based 
facilities  near  large  cities  are  the  recre- 
ation resource  in  greatest  demand  and 
shortest  supply  in  the  Nation. 

The  need  to  protect  such  magnificent 
resources  as  the  St.  Croix  demands  imag- 
inative legislation. 

The  St.  Croix  bill,  while  it  does  not 
include  any  new  or  untested  techniques, 
does  represent  a  significant  advance  in 
Federal.  State,  and  local  cooperation  for 
conservation. 

The  bill,  m  effect,  will  supply  a  Federal 
umbrella  over  this  interstate  river  under 
which  local  agencies  and  authorities  can 
coope/ate  in  the  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  area. 

The  mo.st  concise  way  to  explain  the 
bill  is.  perhaps,  to  quote  from  the  unani- 
mous Interior  Committee  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
that  report  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BACKCaoVNO 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  In  Its  jandmnrk  reixirt  urging 
a  great  expansion  of  our  Nation's  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  to  meet  the  threefold 
Increase  in  outdoor  recreation  activities  by 
the  year  2000  pointed  out  that  the  faeilltlc? 
In  shortest  supply  aud  greatest  demand  were 
water-baspd  recreation  areas  near  centers  oC 
population.  Among  its  speclrtc  recommen- 
dations were  the  following  ; 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  to  reserve 
or  acquire  additional  waters,  beach,  and 
shoreline  areas,  particularly  near  centers  of 
population. 

Certain  rlvera  of  unusual  scenic,  esthetic, 
and  recreational  values  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  In  their  free-flowing  state  and  natu- 
ral setting  without  manmade  alterations. 

The  Federal  Government  should  nct-ist  In 
meeting  Interstate  demand  situations. 

Pursuant  to  these  and  other  recomir.enda- 
tlona,  the  Congress  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Se.ishoro 
on  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  the  Point  Reyfts  Na- 
tional Seashore  on  the  Pacific  coivsr.  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Ozark  National  Scenic 
.Rlverways.  Other  areas  wiil  be  liseded  If  the 
demands  of  the  r.ext  35  years  are  to  be  met. 
particul.arly  In  the  non.h-ccnt.'al  census  re- 
gion where,  according  to  the  OBRP.C  report 
the  greatest  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  In  the  Nation  wui  be  found  by  1970. 

THE     ST.     CBOlX     AND     NAMrKAGON     RtVESS 

The  St.  Croix  River,  running  south  to  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Prescott,  Wis,,  marks  the 
Mlnnesota-Wtsconsla  border  for  some  hun- 
dred miles. 

The  upper  St.  Croix  and  Its  Wisconsin 
tributary,  the  Namekagon.  have  been  care- 
fully studied  by  the  wild  river  study  team 
uul  recommended  for  inclusion  In  the  Na- 


tional Wild  River  System  These  spectacu- 
larly beautiful  streams  run  through  mixed 
conlfer-hardwoofl  forests  Interspersed  with 
small  swamps  and  firm  openings 

White-tailed  deer  uboui.d.  bear,  game  birds, 
and  furbearing  animals  are  at  hand. 

Fly  fishing  for  small  mouth  black  bass  ho.3 
given  the  St.  Croix  River  a  naiton.Tl  reputa- 
tion. Trout  tlshtng  on  the  upper  Nameka- 
gon  Is  considered  excellent.  Unusual  diver- 
sity 1.1  provided  by  the  occurrence  of  large 
muskellunge  sturgeon,  channel  cotfish,  wall- 
eyed pike,  northern  pike,  rook  baAs;  and 
perch. 

For  some  70  miles  above  the  dam  at  Taylors 
Falls.  Minn.,  the  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
has  owned  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
for  50  years  and  has  maintained  it  in  a  prim- 
itive condition. 

The  lower  St.  Croix  has  been  described  as 
the  last  large  clean  river  near  a  major  popu- 
lation center  In  the  Midwest.  It  nins  within 
an  easy  half-hour's  drive  of  the  burgeoning 
1,7  million  population  Twin  Cities  area.  A 
broad,  a  beautiful  river.  Its  level  maintained 
by  lock  and  dam  No.  3  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  lower  St.  Croix  is  already  one  of  the  most 
popular  boating  waters  In  the  Nation. 

THE    ST.    CROIX    NATIONAL    SCENIC     RIVEHWAT 
PROPOSAL 

S.  B97.  herein  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, would  incorporate  not  more  than 
83.000  acres  of  land  and  21.200  acres  of  water. 
Including  133  miles  of  the  St.  Croix  River  and 
90  miles  of  the  Namekagon  River,  into  the 
St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Riverway.  The 
rlverway  wotUd  be  a  narrow  strip  about  one- 
quarter  mile  wide,  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  The  Imundaries  are  Indicated  on  In- 
terior Department  map  NRS-STC  7100-C.  Of 
the  total  acreage,  15,000  la  already  In  Stat« 
pari^  and  county  forest  land. 

Aside  from  31.270  lusres  of  the  Northern 
States  Power  Co.  land,  fee  aoqiUsitlon  as  now 
contemplated  would  be  held  to  lese  than 
3.000  acres  in  the  entire  rlverway.  The  North- 
ern States  Power  Co.  has  indicated  Ita  wil- 
lingness to  sell. 

On  privately  held  land  along  the  upper  St. 
Croix  and  Kamekagon  Rivers  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  acquire  scenic  and  rec- 
reation easements,  not  disturbing  the  exist- 
ing use  patterns.  On  the  lower  St.  Croix,  the 
.same  recreational  zoning  technique  that  has 
worked  well  at  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore would  be  utilized.  In  the  event  that 
zoning  doe*  not  meet  the  Secretary's  stand- 
ards, the  acquisition  of  easements  rather 
than  the  purchase  Iz  Intended. 

Plans  call  for  six  access  points  on  the  lower 
St.  Croix  and  eight  sites  on  the  upper  St. 
Croix  and  Namekagon.  On  the  lower  St. 
Croix  these  sites  would  affect  some  635  acres, 
not  over  20  ownerships  and  not  more  than 
10  Improvements.  On  the  upper  riverway. 
exclusive  of  the  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
holdings,  1,173  acres,  20  ownerships,  and  B 
Improvements  are  Involved.  On  the  upper 
St.  Croix  and  Namekagon  scenic  easements 
would  be  purchased  on  18.200  acres.  There 
would  be  a  total  of  16.825  acres  protected  by 
zoning. 

The  bill  proNides  that  land  within  Incor- 
porated areas  on  the  lower  St.  Croix  are  ex- 
empt from  the  rlverway  entirely. 

The  bin  also  provides  that  owners  of  Im- 
proved property  In  areas  to  be  acquired  may 
retain  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes  until 
the  death  of  the  owner  or  spouse,  or  the 
death  of  the  sun-Ivor  or  either  of  them,  or 
else  a  25-year  transferrable  right  to  use  and 
occupancy. 

On  the  lower  St.  Croix,  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  right  to  condemn  is 
suspended  as  long  as  zoning  ordinances  satis- 
factory to  him  are  enforced,  private  resi- 
dential, noncommercial  property  owners  are 
further  protected  from  condemnation  In  the 
event  that  zoning  ordinances  are  either  not 


in  effect  or  not  enforced.  The  Secretary  is 
precluded  from  acqiUrlng  their  property  by 
condemnation  as  long  as  they  use  It  in  a 
manner  In  keeping  with  his  standards  In- 
cluding regulations  covering  new  construc- 
tion, acreage  and  setbacks. 

State  land  within  the  rlverway  would  not 
be  acquired  by  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior 
without  the  coiisent  of  the  State  Involved, 
and  the  Secretary  may  agree  not  to  acquire 
any  land  which  the  State  Indicates  It  plans 
to  acquire. 

Hunting  and  fishing  shall  be  permitted  in 
the  area  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Min- 
nesota and  Wi.sconsln. 

The  bill  Includes  provisions  to  facilitate 
cooperative  planning  for  the  recreational  and 
conservation  development  of  the  rlverway  be- 
tween all  levels  of  government  involved. 

COST 

The  cost  of  acquisition  of  lands  over  a  S- 
year  period  for  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Rlverway  is  estimated  at  S3.450.000.  Devel- 
opment costs  are  estimated  at  $3,500,000  for 
a  total  of  $6,950,000.  Operating  costs  In  tlie 
flfth  year  arc  estimated  at  $230,030.  Since 
these  estimates  were  made  the  number  of 
access  sites  to  be  acquired  in  fee  has  been 
reduced  by  four  and  it  is  expected  that  tlie 
$6,500,000  authorized  by  the  committee  for 
acquisition  and  development  will  be  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  final 
word  about  zoning.  There  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  that  zoning  is  aimed 
at  prohibiting  the  economic  development 
of  the  lower  St  Croix.  This  is  absolutely 
false. 

First  of  all.  land  lying  within  incor- 
porated areas  on  the  lower  St.  Croix 
would  be  excluded  from  the  riverway 
entirely. 

Second,  the  riverway  would  extend 
only  about  a  quarter  mile  back  from  the 
bank  of  tlie  river. 

Finally,  and  most  impoitant  economic 
potential  of  recreation  has  been  conclu- 
sively demonstrated.  For  the  entire  St. 
Croix  area,  the  beauty  of  the  river  is  the 
chief  capital  for  this  growth  industry. 

The  St.  CroLx  National  Scenic  River- 
way represents  another  step  forward  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  this  Nation's  black 
record  in  consei-vation. 

It  will,  if  approved,  add  luster  to  the 
already  fine  record  compiled  by  this 
Congress  in  the  field  of  conservation.  I 
wholeheartedly  recommend  it  to  the 
Senators. 

Ml-.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  7  months,  following  the  in- 
troduction of  the  St.  Croix  national 
scenic  rivei-way  bill  on  January  29,  pub- 
lic and  private  interest  in  preserving  the 
historic  character  and  scenic  beauty  of 
the  river  has  been  very  encouraging  to 
me. 

I  am  plea.scd  to  annoimce  that  the  bill 
has  been  reported  recently  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  a  favorable  recommendation. 
■We  have  worked  long,  hard  hours  on  the 
bill  trying  to  improve  it.  and  ti-ylng  to 
take  into  account  all  the  reasonable  and 
legitimate  interests  affected  by  the  bill. 

Representative  Joseph  E.  Karih  has 
introduced  companion  legislation,  simi- 
lar In  purpose  and  scope  to  the  bill  we 
passed  through  committee.  He  will 
work  for  House  backing. 

The  bill,  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, seeks  to  protect  the  entire  St. 
Crolx-Namekagon  River  system.    But  it 
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does  so  by  two  wholly  different  methods. 
Along  the  river  north  of  Taylors  Falls, 
thi-  scenic  and  natural  beauty  will  be 
protected  by  treating  it  as  a  "wild  river," 
and  by  acquiring  land  and  scenic  ease- 
ments from  private  property  owners. 

South  of  Taylors  Falls,  however,  the 
wide  range  of  governmental  units  and 
private  property  owners  required  differ- 
ent concepts.  The  closest  possible  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  governments  was 
made  necessary,  and  therefore  an  en- 
tirely new  principle  of  creative  federal- 
ism was  used.  Local  zoning  will  protect 
the  river,  with  Federal  standby  enforce- 
ment authority,  to  guard  both  scenic  and 
recreational  values. 

Since  the  provisions  of  the  bill  affect- 
ing the  lower  river  represent  a  new  ap- 
proach to  natural  resource  conservation 
this  report  will  explain  in  brief  fashion 
how  the  bill  will  operate  in  the  lower 
St.  Croix  Valley. 

The  St.  Croix  River  is  the  last  major 
unpolluted  river  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. Its  beauty  is  without  question.  It  is 
a  clean,  large.  s«iftflowing  waterway— 
ivitliin  easy  access  to  thousands  of  Min- 
nesotans.  But  if  ^ve  are  to  stop  the  flood 
of  pollution  and  destruction  of  this  river. 
we  need  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  first 
of  all  an  interstate  waterway,  lying  be- 
tween Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  There 
are  dozens  of  local  governmental  units 
along  its  shores.  It  would  be  dilBcult  for 
all  of  them,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to 
2?rte  on  a  course  of  action  to  follow. 

So  the  Federal  umbrella  of  protective 
ioning,  providing  local  bodies  with  back- 
up authority  to  keep  the  river  safe,  ■will 
suarantee  that  we  protect  this  magnifi- 
cent natural  heritage  of  ours. 

We  used  to  fight  our  battles  against 
floods,  destruction  of  topsoil.  and  dec- 
imation of  forests.  We  still  face  these 
threats.  Our  new  challenges  are  even 
more  serious,  involving  possible  loss  of 
tho.se  common  resources  that  are  the 
irreplaceable  heritage  of  tomorrow's 
America— the  air.  the  water,  and  the 
land  itself. 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  do  our 
part— because  only  together  can  we  pre- 
vent this  from  happening  In  Minnesota 
and  in  tlie  St.  Croix  Vallev.  No  one 
IMrson  can  be  blamed  for  the  death  of 
our  rivers,  lakes,  and  natural  resources, 
and  so  we  must  aU  act  together. 

But.  as  every  person  Insists  upon  his 
economic  right  to  waste  a  tiny  portion  of 
our  resources,  and  cries  for  conservation 
ekewhere,  the  American  people  are  dis- 
carding their  birthright— committing 
collective  murder  of  our  natural  wealth 
and  beauty. 

We  cannot  allow  the  St.  Croix  to  go 
;he  way  of  our  other  polluted,  detergent- 
joam-fllled.  sewage-filled  rivers  in  the 
Ignited  States  simply  because  we  could 
not  see  that  we  are  losing  each  little 
Skirmish  to  save  the  St.  Croix,  and 
Before  long,  it  will  be  too  late. 

We  have  seen  the  death  of  rivers  by 
small  Inches  elsewhere.  The  mighty 
Kudson  River  in  New  York  is  called  an 
"pen.  running  sewer.  Lake  Erie,  fed  by 
the  chemical  and  Industrial  wastes,  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  Is 
CXI 1463 
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choking  and  is  almost  a  dead  lake,  in 
which  vegetation  and  fish  life  would  be 
impossible. 

If  this  were  only  a  question  of  preserv- 
ing some  small  portion  of  the  great  nat- 
ural riches  this  country  once  liad,  it 
would  be  reason  enough.  But  we  are 
beginning  to  discover  facts  explaining 
the  dollar  value  of  green  space,  trees,  and 
clean  rivers  and  lakes.  A  special  com- 
mission told  the  President  that  outdoor 
recreation  is  a  business  bringing  in  $20 
billion  annually— and  the  end  is  no- 
where in  sight.  We  are  now  realizing 
that  recreation  is  going  to  be  the  single 
biggest  dollar-earner  in  many  water- 
biased  areas  of  our  Nation,  holding  out 
more  hope  than  any  amount  of  short- 
range  industrial  development. 

In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  url)an 
sprawl,  in  the  face  of  the  oppressive  na- 
ture of  concrete,  steel,  and  auto  exliaust 
gases  in  our  cities,  we  need  more  than 
ever  a  place  of  refuge  and  natural  beauty 
removed  from  the  clamor  of  the  towns 
and  cities.  We  must  move  now  to  protect 
tliat  river. 

Many  people  have  asked  how  zoning 
will  actually  work  under  the  blU.  In 
areas  witiiin  the  riverway.  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  will  consult  with  State 
and  local  officials  to  determine  what 
standards  of  protection  are  necessary  to 
preserve  that  part  of  the  river  and  its 
values. 

Standards  will  then  be  established  to 
prohibit  new  commercial  and  industrial 
expansion  and  uses  outside  cities  and  vil- 
lages where  such  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  beauty  of  character  of  the  river- 
way. Standards  would  also  establish 
agreement  on  setback,  frontage,  and 
acreage  limitations  for  new  construction 
of  residences  and  other  buildings. 

Then,  any  localities  that  passed  zoning 
ordinances  doing  these  things  would  be 
exempt  from  regulation,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  are  cities,  villages,  and  Indi- 
vidual residences. 

If  the  low-ns  or  coimlies  failed  to  pass 
ordinances  or  granted  variances  to  the 
detriment  of  the  river,  the  Secretary 
could  then,  and  only  then,  buy  such  lands 
or  interests  in  land  as  might  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  river  in  its  present  beautiful 
and  uncluttered  state. 

Of  necessity  the  bill  will  demand  the 
closest  cooperation  between  Federal. 
State  and  local  agencies,  and  private  citi-^ 
zens.  The  necessity  for  Federal  Involve- 
ment is.  however,  clear. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  on  the 
exact  effect  of  the  bUl,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  residents  of  the 
St.  Croix  Valley  and  neighboring  areas 
to  know  what  the  bUl  does  not  do: 

First.  It  does  not  affect  individual 
homeowners  of  cottages,  cabins,  or  other 
dwellings  within  the  riverway  as  long  as: 
Tliey  do  not  convert  their  property  to 
commercial  or  industrial  uses,  and  as  long 
as  new  residential  structures  meet  the 
minimum  standards  for  setback  and 
frontage. 

Second.  It  does  not  wipe  out  or  destroy 
present  business,  commerce,  or  Industry. 
It  prevents  only  new  construction  or  ex- 
pansion which  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
preservation  of  the  riverway. 
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Third.  It  has  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  local  tax  base,  or  the  collection  of 
local  taxes.  In  any  event,  preservation 
of  land  values  may  cause  properiv  values 
and  the  tax  base  to  rise. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  affect  any  person 
or  business  living  ouuide  the  clearly  de- 
fined boundaries  of  the  riverway. 

Fifth.  It  does  not  affect  any  person 
or  business  within  the  boundaries  of  in- 
corporated cities  or  villages. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  allow  unlimited  ac- 
quisition of  public  access.  In  fact,  only 
two  such  properties  will  be  used  One 
is  an  overlook  near  Bayport.  the  other 
an  access  at  Ti-out  Brook. 

Seventh.  It  does  not  prevent  hunting 
and  fishing  with  the  riverway,  and  this 
remains  within  the  exclusive  authority 
of  the  States. 

Eighth.  It  does  not  deprive  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  of  authority  in  con- 
nection with  dams  and  other  existing 
structures. 

Ninth,  It  does  not  prevent  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  from  carrying  out  their  stat- 
utory responsibilities  and  duties. 

Tenth..  Last  of  all,  it  does  not  allow 
arbitrai-y  zoning  by  the  Secretary,  but 
depends  upon  cooperation  by  local  zon- 
ing agencies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 
Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read- 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Saint  Croix  National  Scenic  Rlver- 
way  in  tlie  States  of  Miimesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes  " 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  S.  662  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SHIP  MORTGAGE  BONDS 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  21181  to  clarify  sections  9  and  37 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  subsec- 
tion 0<di  of  the  Ship  MortEa?e  Act, 
1020,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  section  8  of  the  Shipping  Act  1916 
(46  U.S.C.  808),  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
new  paragraph  between  the  existing  third 
and  fourth  paragraphs  thereof  as  foUo»-s: 

"The  Issuance,  transfer,  or  assignment  of  a. 
bond,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness whlcli  IS  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  a 
vessel  to  a  trustee  or  by  an  assignment  to  a 
trustee  of  the  owner's  right,  title,  or  Interest 
in  a  vessel  under  construction,  to  a  person 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
is  unlawful  unless  the  trustee'  or  a  substitute 
trustee  of  such  mortgage  or  assignment  Is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  grant  his 
approval  If  such  trustee  or  a  substitute  trust- 
ee Is  a  bank  or  trust  company  which  (li  Is 
organized  as  a  corporation,  and  is  doing 
business,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
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or  any  SUte  thereof.  (2)  Is  authorized  under 
such  "uws  to  exercise  corporate  truet  powers, 
(3)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  (4)  Is 
subject  to  supervision  or  examination  by 
Federal  or  State  authority,  and  (5)  has  a 
combined  capital  and  surplus  (as  set  forth 
In  Its  most  recent  published  report  of  con- 
dition) of  at  least  $3,000,000.  If  such  trtist- 
ee  or  a  substitute  trustee  at  any  time  ceases 
to  meet  the  foregoing  qualifications,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  disapprove  such 
trustee  or  substitute  trustee,  and  after  such 
disapproval  the  transfer  or  assignment  of 
such  bond.  note,  or  other  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  be  unlawful. 
The  trustee  or  substitute  trustee  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not  oper- 
ate the  vessel  under  the  mortgage  or  assign- 
ment without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  If  a  bond,  note,  or  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  which  Is  secured  by 
a  mortgage  of  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  or  by  an 
asslgncncnt  to  a  trustee  of  the  owner's  right, 
title,  or  Interest  In  a  vessel  under  construc- 
tion. Is  Issued,  transferred,  or  assigned  to  a 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  In 
violation  of  this  section,  the  Issuance,  trans- 
fer, or  assignment  shall  be  void." 

Sec.  2.  Section  37  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916 
(46  use    B33)    '9  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  reletterlng  the  existing  subsections 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  as  (dl.  (e).  and  (f)  and 
by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (ci  as  follows: 

"(c)  To  Issue,  transfer,  or  assign  a  bond 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  which 
Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  a  vessel  to  a 
trustee  or  by  an  assignment  to  a  trustee  of 
the  owner's  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  a  ves- 
sel under  construction  or  by  a  mortgage  to 
a  trustee  on  a  shlpy.nrd.  drydock.  or  ship- 
building or  shlp-repalrlne  plant  or  facilities, 
to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  unless  the  trustee  or  a  substitute 
trustee  of  such  mortgage  or  assignment  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce ;  Pro- 
vided.  however.  That  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  grant  his  approval  if  such  trustee 
or  a  substitute  trustee  Is  a  banlt  or  trust 
company  which  ( 1 )  Is  organized  as  a  corpora- 
tion, and  Is  doing  business,  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof. 
(2)  Is  authorized  under  such  laws  to  exercise 
corporate  trust  powers.  (3)  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  (4)  Is  subject  to  supervision  or 
examination  by  Federal  or  State  authority, 
and  (61  has  a  combined  capital  and  surplus 
(as  set  forth  In  its  most  recent  published 
jeport  of  condition)  of  at  least  S3.000.000; 
or  for  the  trustee  or  stibstitute  trustee  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
operate  said  vessel  under  the  mortgage  or 
assignment:  Provided  further,  That  if  such 
trustee  or  a  substitute  trustee  at  any  time 
ceases  to  meet  the  foregoing  qualifications, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  disapprove 
such  trustee  or  substitute  trustee,  and  after 
such  dls.Tpproval  the  transfer  or  assignment 
of  such  bond.  note,  or  other  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  be  unlawful; 
or". 

(b)  By  Inserting  a  new  panigraph  between 
the  existing  second  and  third  paragraphs 
thereof  as  follows:  » 

"If  a  bond,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness which  is  secured  by  a  mortgage 
of  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  or  by  an  assign- 
ment to  a  trustee  of  the  owner's  right,  title, 
or  interest  In  a  vessel  under  construction, 
or  by  a  mortgage  to  a  trustee  on  a  shipyard, 
drydock  or  shipbuilding  or  ship-repairing 
plant  or  facilities.  Is  Issued,  transferred,  or 
assigned  to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  In  violation  of  subsection  c 
of  this  section,  the  Issuance,  transfer  or  as- 
signment shall  be  void." 


Sec.  3.  Subsection  O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act.  1920  (46  use.  961),  Is  amended  by  re- 
letterlng the  existing  paragraph  (e)  as  para- 
graph (f)  and  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph 
(e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  bond,  note,  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  which  Is  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage of  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  may  be  Issued, 
transferred,  or  .assigned  to  a  person  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  tile  Secretary  of  Commerce,  unless 
the  trustee  or  substitute  trustee  of  sucii 
mortgage  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
shall  grant  his  approval  If  such  trustee  or 
substitute  trustee  is  a  bank  or  trust  company 
which  (1)  Is  organized  as  a  corporation,  and 
is  doing  business,  under  tlie  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  thereof.  (2;  is 
authorized  under  such  laws  to  exercise  cor- 
porate trust  powers,  (2)  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  |4)  Is  subject  to  supen-tsion 
or  examination  by  Federal  or  State  i^uthor- 
Ity.  and  (5)  ha.s  a  combined  capital  and  sur- 
plus (as  set  forth  In  its  most  recent  piib- 
llshed  report  of  condition)  of  at  least 
$3,000,000.  If  such  trustee  or  a  substitute 
trustee  at  any  time  ceases  to  meet  the  fore- 
going qualiflcatlons,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  disapprove  such  trustee  or  lub- 
stltute  trustee,  and  after  such  disapproval 
the  transfer  or  assignment  of  such  bond, 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  to 
a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  St.ites. 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  shall  be  unlawful.  If  a  bond, 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  wlil.-h 
Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  a  ve.vsel  to  a 
trustee  Is  issued,  tran.sferred.  or  as.slgnod  to 
a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
In  violation  of  this  paragraph,  the  Issuance, 
transfer,  or  assignment  sluUl  be  void." 

Sec.  4.  Bjnds.  notes,  and  other  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  which  are  secured  by  a  mort- 
giige  of  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  or  by  an  as.-;,ign- 
ment  to  a  trustee  of  the  owner's  right,  title. 
or  interest  in  a  vessel  under  construction 
which  have  heretofore  been  Issued,  trans- 
ferred, or  assigned,  or  are  Issued,  transferred, 
or  assigned  within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  valid  In  the 
hands  of  such  person  and  the  validity  and 
preferred  status  of  rurh  mortgage  and  the 
validity  and  lawfulness  of  such  issuance, 
transfer,  or  assignment  shall  not  be  affected 
by  such  issuance,  transfer,  or  assignment  If 
the  trustee  or  a  substitute  trustee  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  within 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  under 
the  Btfindnrds  for  trustees  specified  In  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  to  sections  9 
and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1918.  and  to  sub- 
section O  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  .*ct.  1020. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  bond, 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness, 
mortgage,  or  assignment  If  the  validity  of 
such  bond.  note,  or  other  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness, mortgage,  or  assignment,  or  the 
foreclosure,  validity,  or  preferred  status  of 
such  mortgage.  Is  In  litigation  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill,  S.  2118,  was  introduced  by  request 
on  June  10.  1965.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  i.s  to  meet  certain  problems 
created  b.v  a  recent  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
decision.  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 
Co.  against  the  Steamship  West- 
hampton.  that  could  affect  trust  inden- 
tures and  bond  financing  on  American- 
flag  vessels. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  on 
June  23,  July  15,  and  July  23  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 


Fisheries.  The  legislation  as  Introduced 
was  supported  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, the  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines,  the  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  and  several  trust  companies 
including  the  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Trust  Co..  which  is  a  party  in  the 
Weitthampton  case.  The  trustees  of 
Seatrade  Corp.,  also  a  party  In  the 
Westhampton  case,  supported  the  bill  if 
amended  to  save  certain  rights  in  litiga- 
tion on  the  date  of  enactment.  The  Sea- 
farers International  Union  opposed  the 
bill  as  introduced  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  nullify  the  Westhampton  deci- 
sion and  would  enable  aliens  to  acquire 
control  of  American-flag  vessels  through 
the  trust  indenture  mortgage  device. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  these  objections. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  to  encourage  low-Interest  rates  !n 
financing  the  construction  and  recon- 
struction of  U.S. -flag  merchant  ve.-^els 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prohibit  for- 
eign control  over  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  fleet.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  as  amended,  is  the  same. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  XjhjscheI, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, is  weU  aware  of  the  purpose  o! 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  asl: 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  temporarily, 
so  that  I  may  examine  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committer 
on  Commerce,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  a  member.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams!  has 
looked  Into  it  and  has  given  it  his 
approval. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  that  it  go 
over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Verj'well 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  notify  the 
Senator  from  Montana  after  X  have  ex- 
amined the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  M-^NSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  669,  S.  2118. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-s-sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read' 
"A  bill  to  amend  sections  9  and  37  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  subsection  O  of 
the  ShipMartsane  Act,  1920." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  686'.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PCTIPOSE  or  THE  BU-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  S.  2118.  Is  to  («• 
cllltate  the  sale  of  bonds  Issued  under  s 
trust  Indenture  In  connection  with  a  mort- 
gage on  a  vessel. 
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LEGISLA'nVZ   BACKOROCND 

The  bill.  S.  2118,  was  Introduced  by  request 
on  June  10.  1965.  The  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation Is  to  meet  certain  problems  created 
by  a  recent  U.S.  court  of  appeals  decision. 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Company  v. 
The  Steamship  Westhampton,  that  could  af- 
fect trust  Indentures  and  bond  financing 
on  American-flag  vessels. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  on  June 
2.1.  July  15,  and  July  23  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisherles.  The  leg- 
islation as  Introduced  was  supported  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines,  the  American 
President  Lines,  and  several  trust  companies 
including  the  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 
( :> .  which  Is  a  party  In  the  Westhampton 
case.  The  trustees  of  Seatrade  Corp.,  also 
a  piirly  In  the  Wcsthajripton  case,  supported 
the  bin  If  amended  to  save  certain  rights 
in  Utlgatlon  on  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
Seafarers  International  Union  opposed  the 
bin  as  introduced  on  the  grounds  that  It 
miuld  nullify  the  Westhajnplon  decision  and 
would  enable  aliens  to  acquire  control  of 
American-flag  vessels  through  the  trust  in- 
denture mortgage  device.  Tlie  bill  has  been 
amended  by  the  committee  to  meet  these 
objections. 

SVItCMART    OF   LECISLA'no^ 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to 
encourage  low-Interest  rates  In  financing 
the  construction  and  reconstruction  of  U.S.- 
flag  merchant  vessels  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  prohibit  foreign  control  over  the  Amerl- 
c.Tn  merchant  marine  fleet.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill,  as  amended.  Is  the  same. 

The  legislation,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, provides  (1)  that  bonds  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  a  vessel  to  a  trustee  may  be 
sold  to  noncitlzcns  (corporations  other  than 
those  deflned  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  sec.  2  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916) 
11  the  trustee  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  luider  standards  specified  in 
the  bill;  (2)  that  any  trustee  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not  operate  the 
mortgaged  vessel  without  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  (3)  that  any  sale  of 
a  bond  to  a  noncltlzen  in  violation  of  the 
amendment  Is  void:  (4)  that  such  bonds 
held  by  noncltlzens  and  sold  before  the 
eitectlve  date  of  the  act  or  within  1  year 
tliercafter  are  valid  If  the  trustee  within  1 
year  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
Btrmdards  provided  In  the  bill;  and  (5)  that 
6-jch  bonds  whose  validity  Is  in  litigation  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

SUMMASY  OF  PRESENT  LAW 

The  United  States  has  encouraged  low- 
Interest  rates,  flexibility,  and  certainty  In 
financing  the  constrtiction  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  U5-flag  merchant  vessels  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act, 
lOJO,  which  provides  for  the  recording  of 
mortgages  on  vessels,  establishes  an  order  of 
priority  among  claims  against  the  vessels, 
and  affords  ship  mortgages  certain  prefer- 
ences and  by  the  enactment  of  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended. 
which  was  Intended  to  make  Government- 
ii-.stired  title  XI  bonds  fully  negotiable 
reaching  the  broadest  possible  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has 
attempted  to  prohibit  foreign  control  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  fleet  through  en- 
sctment  of  certain  sections  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  Section  8  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1316.  provides  that  It  Is  tmlawful.  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  sell,  mortgage,  or  transfer  to  any  person 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  any  ves- 
sel or  Interest  therein  owned  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Section  37  of  the 
act  provides  that  during  a  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President,  It  Is  unlaw- 


ful without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  trans- 
fer to  a  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  any  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  interest  therein, 
or  any  shipyard,  or  any  Interest  therein. 
The  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920,  relates  to  sec- 
tions 9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  in 
that  subsection  0(d)  provides  that  no  rights 
under  a  mortgage  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  assigned  to  any  person  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

GENEAAL  STATEMENT 

One  of  the  least  costly  and  most  widely 
used  methods  of  financing  available  to  ship- 
owners in  the  United  States  is  the  Issuance 
under  a  trust  indenttire  of  bonds  sectired  by 
B  mortgage  on  the  vessel.  These  ship  mort- 
gage bonds  are  issued  either  with  Govern- 
ment mortgage  Insurance  under  title  XI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  or  by  private 
financing  without  Government  insurance  In- 
volved. In  recent  years,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  the  position  that 
under  sections  9  and  37  cf  the  shipping  Act, 
1016,  ship  mortgage  bonds,  whether  instued 
or  uninsured,  could  bo  sold  to  noncltlzens 
without  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. On  April  5  of  this  year,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  In 
the  Westhttvipton  case  held  that  the  sale  of 
such  bonds  to  noncltlzens  without  approval 
was  unlawful.  A  petition  for  reargumcnt 
has  since  been  filed.  The  court  specifically 
held  that  the  mortgage  In  question  was  not 
entitled  to  a  preferred  status  under  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act.  1920.  because  the  bond  which 
was  secured  by  the  mortgage  was  an  interest 
In  a  ship  imder  section  37  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916.  and  the  Issuance  of  tJie  bond  to 
the  noncltlzen  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Even  though  the  bond  In  the  Westhampton 
case  was  not  Insured  under  title  XI.  the  de- 
cision created  uncertainty  in  the  future  mar- 
ketability of  both  Insured  and  uninsured 
bonds  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a  vessel  and 
has  raised  cert.iln  questions  regarding  the 
validity  of  outstanding  bonds  previously  is- 
sued or  transferred  In  reliance  upon  the 
publicly  announced  interpretation  of  the 
Slilpping  Act,  1916.  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

Testimony  given  during  the  committee 
hearing  indicated  that  the  Westhampton  de- 
cision by  the  court  of  .tppeals  seriously  dis- 
courages an  im.Dortant  segment  of  the  pres- 
ent bond  market  from  being  Interested  In 
future  bond  Issues  secured  by  ship  mortgages 
and  would  thereby  cause  a  sigiiiflcant  In- 
crease In  the  Interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
bonds.  The  problem  Is  complicated  by  the 
f.ict  that  there  Is  no  express  statutory  cri- 
teria In  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916. 
for  determining  the  citizenship  of  org.mlza- 
tlons  such  as  pension  funds,  mutual  In- 
surance comp.mles.  certain  savings  banks. 
States  of  the  United  States,  or  State  agencies. 
In  the  past  these  organizations  have  been 
major  purchasers  of  ship  mortgage  bonds. 
Under  the  Westhampton  decision,  these  or- 
ganizations would  feel  It  necessary  In  the 
future  to  obtain  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  before  Investing  in  these  bonds. 
One  witness  testified  that  any  such  need 
would  destroy  public  bond  Issues  as  a  method 
of  ship  financing  because  It  would  tend  to 
make  such  bonds  unacceptable  to  the  public. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  uncertainty  oc- 
casioned by  the  decision  Issued  might  well 
cause  a  significant  Increase  in  the  interest  to 
be  paid  on  the  bonds  and  therefore  the  cost 
of  flnanclng  new  ship  construction  and  re- 
construction In  the  United  States.  Several 
authorities  In  bond  flnanclng  agreed  that  the 
court  decision  would  have  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing the  cost  of  financing  new  ship  con- 
struction through  the  Issuance  of  ship  mort- 


gage bonds  by  one-half  of  I  percent  at  a 
minimum.  Likewise,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
as  in  other  financial  transactions.  If  there  Is 
any  uncertainty  the  lender  or  his  counsel  will 
either  say  "No"  or  demand  an  Interest  rate 
commensurate  with  what  he  believes  to  be 
tlie  risk. 

The  legislation  would  meet  the  problem 
of  uncertainty  In  future  financing  by  provid- 
ing a  means  by  wluch  these  bonds  could  be 
sold  in  the  future  with  certainty  to  non- 
cltlzens without  permitting  foreign  control 
of  the  vessel.  The  legislation  permlu  the 
bonds  to  be  sold  to  noncltlzens  upon  the 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a  VS.  cltteen 
trustee  who  meets  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards. These  standards  are  based  upon  the 
criteria  for  trustees  presently  required  b- 
the  Maritime  Admlnlstratloii  under  tru="t 
Indentures  in  title  XI  bond  financings  and 
upon  the  qualification  of  trustees  under  the 
Federal  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939.  Once 
the  trustee  Is  approved,  any  issuance,  trans- 
fer, or  assignment  of  a  bond  under  the  trust 
Indenture  to  a  noncltlzen  Is  valid.  If  the 
trustee  ceases  to  be  qualified  the  Secretary 
win  formally  disapprove  the  trustee  and 
thereafter  the  transfer  of  the  bonds  will  be 
unlawful.  This  approval  will  give  certainty 
to  the  validity  of  any  bond  issuance  or 
transfer  and  thereby  a.ssure  the  future  mar- 
ketability of  ship  mortgage  bonds. 

Dtirlng  the  hearing  testimony  was  glveti 
warning  of  the  danger  cf  foreign  control 
over  the  VS.  merchant  marine  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  to  noncltlzens  under  the  trust  Inden- 
ture device.  Witnesses  pointed  out  that 
unless  amended  the  bUl  as  Introduced  might 
permit  foreign  control  of  the  American  mer- 
chant  marine  by  either  selling  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels financed  under  a  trust  indenture  to  a 
foreign  interest  or  permitting  alien  control 
by  operation  of  a  vessel  through  the  trust 
indenture. 

In  response  to  these  statements,  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  M.H.ritlme  Administra- 
tion testified  that  sections  9  and  37  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  specifically  prohibits  any 
U.S.-flag  vessel  being  transferred  to  an  alien 
or  noncltlzen  without  the  approval  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  that  therefore 
there  was  no  problem  regarding  the  loss  of 
0.S  -flag  vessels  when  bonds  are  held  by  non- 
citizens.  The  General  Counsel  added  that 
the  statutory  prohibition  In  its  present  form 
Is  sufficiently  broad  and  applies  to  the  sale 
of  any  U.S.  vessel  regardless  of  whether  any 
bond  flnanclng  Is  Involved  or  whether  non- 
cltlzens bold  any  bonds  and  is  effectively  en- 
forced by  the  Justice  Department  In  foreign 
courts  as  well  as  U.S.  courts. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  foreign  control 
by  operation  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  by  the  trust- 
ee kinder  the  trust  Indenture  or  mortgage, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration testified  that  this  was  Improb- 
able because  any  bondholder  advised  by  a 
responsible  trustee  will  upon  default  direct 
the  trustee  to  foreclose  and  sell  the  ship 
through  court  action  to  a  VS.  citizen  as  re- 
quired by  law  rather  than  operate  the  vessel 
and  endanger  his  security  or  subject  the 
trustee  and  or  bondholders  to  the  penal  pro- 
visions of  the  1916  act.  To  avoid  anv  pos. 
sible  problem,  hoti'ever,  the  legislation,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  requires  that 
any  VS.  citizen  trustee  approved  by  the 
Secretary  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  before  It  may  operate  the 
vessel. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  If  there 
Is  a  future  sale  of  a  bond  to  a  noncltlzen 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
effect  of  the  sale  Is  that  the  transaction  Is 
■%old  and  the  noncltlzen  receives  nothing. 
The  unlawful  transaction  therefore  has  no 
eSect  on  the  validity  of  the  bond  luelf  or 
any  other  bonds  held  under  the  mortgage 
or  trust  agreement.    In  addition  to  the  new 
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penalty  provision,  the  general  penalty  pro- 
visions on  sections  9  and  37  of  the  Shipping 


minutes    statements    made    during    the     reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 


transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 
The      VICE      PRESIDENT.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Act.  1918.  relating  to  the  sale  of  bonds  or 
operation  of  the  vessel  in  violation  of  the 
act  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

The  second  major  difficulty  created  by  the  , 

IPcsr/iompfon  case  involves  the  validity  ol 

ship  mortgage  bonds  presently  held  by  non-     EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
citizens.      Approximately    8300    million     In         -rVip  vT'^P  PRi7<5TriTi'i«-r  loirf  K„f        .u 

bonds   issued  under   trust   Indentures  pur-      o  ™f/,r;  f^iw!^  w7  before  the     copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 

suant  to  title  XI  are  outstanding  and  ship     Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were     admission  into  the  United  States  of  certam 


accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Tempokary  Admission  Into  the  UNtiED 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of   Justice,    transmlttmg.   pursuant   to   law, 


mortgages  bonds  substantially  exceeding 
that  sum  have  been  issued  under  trust  in- 
dentures and  are  outstanding  without  Gov- 
ernment insurance.  Many  of  these  bonds 
are  presently  held  by  mutual  Insurance  com- 
panies. State  institutions,  pension  funds,  and 
other  public  or  private  entities  that  are  not 
clearly  speclfled  within  the  deflnitlon  of  a 
citizen  under  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  The  bonds  are  frequently  bearer 
bonds,  freely  transferable,  and  therefore  the 
precise  number  in  noncitlzen  hands  is  un- 
determinable."" Section  4  of  the  bill  retro- 
actively Viilidates  all  trust  or  mortgage  In- 
t4enture  ship  mortgage  bonds  held  by  non- 
citizens    to    the    extent   that   their   validity 


referred  as  indicated : 
Report  ok  Reapportionmeht  or  an  Appro- 
priation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  thot  the  Item 
"tamltatlon  on  salaries  and  expenses.  Social 


-  -  __  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Adjustment  op  Status  op  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  granting  adjustment  of  sta- 
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1966,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  bails  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Appropriations. 

Proposed  Disposition  of  Certain  Graphite 
From  the  N.ational  Stockpile 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 


might    be    subject    to    question    under    the     Services   Administration,   Washington,   DC. 


lfc.it/iampton  decision.  The  provision  adds 
however,  tliui  the  trustee  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  stand- 
ards provided  by  the  act  within  1  year  after 
the  eilective  diite  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Wcstliampton  case,  there  are  at 
present  two  other  U.S.-flag  .ships,  the  Bridge- 
hampton  and  Easthampton,  in  litigation  in 
foreign  courts  involving  the  question  raised 
In  the  Wcsthampton  case.  The  General 
Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Administration  ad- 
vised that  the  foreign  courts  as  a  matter  of 
comity  will  apply  American  law  and  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  Intervene  in  such 
proceedings.  The  committee  determined 
that  rights  in  all  litigation  pending  at  the 
time  the  legislation  is  passed  should  not  be 
retroactively  afiected  by  the  act.  The  p.ir- 
ties  have  voluntarily  submitied  their  dispute 
under  the  present  law  by  invoking  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Judicial  branch.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  Congress  should  not  in- 
tercede while  the  court  has  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4  s->  proildes.    If  the  court  determines 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  graphite  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  I  with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

AtJTHORITT     FOR     DEPUTY     ADMINBTRATOR     OP 

Veterans'  Affairs  To  Assume  Duties  of 
AuMi.NisrnATOR  Under  Certain  Conditions 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legiilation  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assume  the  duties  of  Admin- 
istrator during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Administrator,  or  during  a  vacancy  In 
that  office,  and  for  other  purjxises  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Extension  of  Statutory  Burul  Allowance 

TO  Certain  Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vct- 

erons'     Affairs,     Veterans'     Administration, 

Washington,  DC,   transmitting   a   draft  of 


papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rei>orts    Concerning    Visa    Petitions    Ap- 

proved  According  First  Preferencj  to  Cee- 

tain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  piu-su,ant  to 
law,  reports  concerning  visa  petitions  which 
had  been  approved  according  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  petitions  first  preference 
clftsslflcatlon  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DisPosrrioN    of    ExECUTtVE    Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flics  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  In  the  con. 
duct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Depiirtments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


PEXmON 
The  VICE  PRESIDEffT  laid  before  the 


fi!;  „    !2  K:!:    V-    ,     '  ,   '^°""  determines     proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  statutory     Senate  the  petition  of  Jtndreio  Badtrii  t. 
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there  will  be  no  need  under  section  4  or  any 
other  provision  of  the  act  for  the  bondhold- 
ers to  take  any  steps  under  the  act  to  vali- 
date the  bonds.  Section  4  provides  that 
i;elther  the  ViUldation  nor  the  requirement 
that  the  trustee  be  approved  within  I  year 
applies  to  bonds  lu  litigation.  However, 
oihcr  sections  of  the  act  will  require  the 
trustee  to  be  approved  before  any  transfer 
or  assignment  of  these  or  any  other  ship 
mortgage  bonds  to  a  noncitlzen  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  the  act  may  be  lawfully 
accomplished. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
were  apprehensive  over  the  effect  of  the  leg- 
islation on  the  Westhampton  case.  The 
committee  is  therefore  concerned  that  any 
congressional  action  could  be  misunderstood 
as  an  attempt  to  influence  the  final  outcome 
of  the  litigation  by  Interpreting  the  meaning 
of  sections  9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act. 


deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a  service-connect- 
ed disability  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  Palmetto  Bend  Project.  Texas 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Palmetto  Bend  Project,  Texas  (with  an 
accompanying    report);    to    the    Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular'^Affalrs. 
Repobt  on  Determinations  Relating  to  Par- 
tial   Deferment    of    Construction    Pay- 
ments  Due   Prom    the   El   Paso   County 
Water  Improvement  District  No.   1,  Rio 
Grande  Project,  New  Mexico-Texas 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  de- 
terminations relating  to  partial  deferment  of 
the  March  1  and  September  1, 1968,  construc- 
tion payments  due  the  United  States  from 
the  EI  Paso  County  Water  Improvement  Dls- 


whosc    a  Citizen  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
"'■  -     relating  to  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


i^^„^;;r^  - -- -^'^  ?i!L!>-  -c^^oT^;  G;and;  P^oiei^t!  N;;;'M;xi:;^: 

Texas;   to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


argument  would  be  misleading  the  court. 

Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


U.MIT.ATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   CONSIDERATION    OF   MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 

ask   unanimous  consent  to   limit   to  3 


Suspension  op  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of   law   pertaining  to  each   alien,   and   the 


REPORTS  OF  A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  3684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Alexander  F.  Berol,  U.S.  Army,  retired  iRept 
No.  692);  and 

H  R.  8361.  An  ,-ict  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L  Aiu  and  others  (Rept.  No.  693) . 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  8218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
K.  Willis  (Rept.  No.  605). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HH.  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired 
(Rept.  No.  694). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJl.9854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  T. 
Leary  (Rept.  No.  691). 

By  Mr.  DODD.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  1384.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Zlssu  (Rept.  No.  696). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

James  M.  Nubrit.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Deputy  Representative  of 
the  United  states  of  America  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Jolin  A.  Gronouskl,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
AmDasaadcr  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
ti.iry  to  Poland. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  fronj  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary: 

Sidney  O.  Smith,  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Geoigla;  and  ^ 

George  M.  Stuart,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Ala- 
bama. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

Richard  E.  Eaglcton,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Rel.itions: 

Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, together  with  the  optional  protocol 
concerning  the  compulsory  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, signed  at  Vienna  oa  April  18,  1961 
(Executive  H,  88th  Cong.,  1st  scss.);  (Ex. 
Rept.  No.  6). 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  b.v  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    TALMrtDGE: 
S  2500.  A  liill   Cor  the  relief  or  James  A. 
Tndd.  Jr.:  to  t  hn  Cf.mi-iittee  on  tlie  .lucUclrry 
By  Mr    MAGNVSON  (for  himreif,  Mr. 
Clark.    Mir      NEuaERnes,    and    Mr. 
Hart) 
S.  2501.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  separate  ses- 
sion of  Congress  each  year  for  the  considera- 
uon  of  approprl.Ttlon  bills,  to  establish  the 
ralcadar  year  as  the  fl.scal  year  of  the  Oov- 
cniment,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Coiiuiuttee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr  RUSSELL  of  South  Caroli:ia: 
S.  2502.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain  lands 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  George- 
town, S.C:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Ice.s. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo  D. 
Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  I  by  request)  : 
S  2504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
la  favor  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe  of  Indians 
In  Indlim  Claims  Commission  docket  No,  109, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S,  2505.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  QiUleute  Tribe  of  Indians,  in- 
cUidSng  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
pofp.'!;  and 

S.  2306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
iion  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  of  In- 
dl  .n.'i.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
nuiiee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Hfr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
dvr  a  Feparate  heading  ) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 
_S.  2507.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
o;  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
r.'--..-ch  regarding  overhead  electric  transmis- 
sion lines  and  the  effect  of  such  lines  upon 
'no  health  and  welfare  of  citizens,  commu- 
hny  planning  and  zoning,  real  estate  values 
and  tax  revenues,  and  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  country;  and 
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S.  2508.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  to  encourage  the  use 
of  undergroimd  transmission  of  electrical 
power  and  to  undertake  projects  to  evaluate 
and  demonstrate  the  economical  and  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  f  uch  transmissions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neubercer  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headinfr,  i 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  CERTAIN  INDIAN 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
three  bills  providing  for  the  distribution 
of  judgment  funds  awarded  by  the 
Indian  Claim.s  Commission  to  the  Du- 
wamish, the  Quileute-Hoh,  and  the 
Nooksack  Tribes  in  the  Stale  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Interior,  dated  August  10  and 
August  26,  1965,  explaining  the  need  for 
these  measures,  together  with  the  text 
of  the  bUls  themselves,  be  printed  in  the 
RrcORD  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  CaroUna  in  the  chain. 
The  bills  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  bills  and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  rs.  2504)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Duwamish 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  109,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affalis,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prep,ire  a  roll 
of  all  persons  who  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements for  eligibility:  (a)  They  were 
born  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  date  of  this 
Act,  and  (b)  Tliey  are  desccndents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Duwamish  Tribe  as  it  existed 
in  1855.  Applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  filed  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Portland,  Oreg..  on  forms 
prescribed  for  that  purpose.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  regarding  the  utiliza- 
tion of  available  rolls  or  records  and  the 
eligibility  for  enrollment  of  an  applicant  shall 
be  final. 

Sec  2.  After  the  deduction  of  attorney 
fees,  litigation  expenses,  the'  costs  of  roll 
preporation,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  distribute  Indhidual  shares,  the 
funds.  Including  Interest,  remaining  to  the 
credit  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe,  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  9,  1984  (78 
Stat.  213 ) .  shall  be  distributed  In  equal  shares 
to  those  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
roll  prepared  In  accordance  with  Section  1 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  a 
share  payable  to  a  living  enrollee  directly  to 
such  enrollee  or  in  such  manner  as  is  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  the  enrollee's  best 
Interest.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  the 
per  capita  share  of  a  deceased  enrollee  to  his 
heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof  of  death  and 
Inheritance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
whose  findings  upon  such  proof  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive.  Sums  payable  to  en- 
rollees  or  their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less 
than  21  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a 


legal  disability  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons 
whom  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  pro- 
tect their  Interests.  Proportional  shares  of 
heirs  or  legatees  amounting  to  $5  or  leFs 
shall  not  be  distributed,  and  shall  escheat 
to  the  United  Slates.  lu  the  event  that 
the  sum  of  money  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
to  pay  the  costs  of  distributing  the  individual 
shares  exceeds  the  amount  actually  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  purpose,  such  funds 
shall  also  escheat  to  the  United  Stales. 

Sec.  4.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretiiry  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  ccrry  cut  tJie  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  accoteipanying  Senate  bill 
2504  is  as  follows: 

us.  DEP;*RTMENr  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washtngtou.  D.C,  August  10,  1965 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  by  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  109,  and  for  other  purpose.'." 

We  recijmmcnd  that  tlie  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees  for  considera- 
tion and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  act  of 
June  9.  1964  (78  Stat.  213),  to  cover  the  sum 
of  S62.000  awarded  the  Duwamish  Tribe  In 
settiement  of  a  Judgment  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  docket  No.  109,  for  in- 
adequate compensation  for  lauds  in  Wash- 
ington Slate  and  for  valuable  resources  ac- 
quired by  the  United  Stales  from  K;t.d  In- 
dians by  the  treaty  of  January  3^,  1855  |12 
Stat.  927) .  The  Judgment  funds  are  credited 
to  the  account  of  this  group  and  draw  Inter- 
est at  4  percent  per  annum. 

The  Duwamish  Indians  belong  to  the 
Salishsn  linguistic  family.  The  group  orlg- 
Inally  inhabited  the  cust  conn  of  the  Puget 
Sound  area  in  central  Washington  State.  Al- 
though the  Duwamish  were  assigned  by  the 
treaty  of  1855  to  the  Port  Madison  Reser- 
vation, few  apparently  settled  there.  A  num- 
ber of  Duwamish  moved  to  and  were  alloted 
on  the  Port  Madison,  Muckleshoot,  Lummi, 
Swinomlsh  and  Tu'.allp  reservations  where 
they  have  continued  to  live  as  members  of 
these  groups.  Pour  of  the  reservations  with 
which  Duwamish  Indians  became  affiliated 
are  engaged  In  reservation  programs  which 
Involve  the  development  of  tribally  owned 
lands,  tldelands.  fishing  resources,  native  arts 
and  crafts  and  other  Industrial  opportunities. 
An  Indeterminate  number  of  Duwamish  In- 
dians have  never  affiliated  with  any  recog- 
nized reservation  group.  The  population  of 
the  Duwamish  Is  thus  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  Northwest  and  many  have 
intermarried    with    the    Canadian    Sallsh. 

An  organization  entitled  "The  Duwamish 
Tribal  Organization  of  the  Duwamish  Amer- 
ican Indians"  presently  exists,  and  a  written 
constitution  was  drawn  up  on  February  6. 
1925.  However,  this  organization  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  therefore  we  are  not  bound  by  Its 
enrollment  criteria.  The  organization  baa 
no  official  tribal  headquarters  and  no  reser- 
vation lands  or  tribal  assets.  This  organiza- 
tion was  formed  for  the  principal  purple  of 
prosecuting  claims  against  the  United  States. 
It  has  also  been  concerned  with  maintaining 
the  Identity  of  the  Duwamish  Indians. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  preprre  a  roll  of  all  de- 
scendants of  members  of  the  Duwamish 
Tribe  as  It  existed  in-  1855.  Of  the  rolls 
on  file  at  the  Western  Washington  Agency, 
Roblln's  1919  Schedule  of  Unenrolled  Indians 
and  agency  allotment  and  census  records  ap- 
pear to  be  the  best  sources  available.  How- 
ever,   the    bill    provides    that    other    official 
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proof  of  Duwamtsh  ancestry,  ;f  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  will  be  acceptable. 

We  bavc  examined  the  possibility  of  pro- 
graming; however,  since  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  tribal  group  but  with  scattered  de- 
scendants having  no  land  base  or  natural 
resotircea,  such  use  of  Judgment  moneys 
would  not  be  feasible.  The  proposed  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  distribute 
per  capita  shares  of  living  enrollees  directly 
to  such  enrollees  and  gives  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  develop  procedures  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  shares  of  minors  or  persons 
imfler  legal  disability.  Since  there  Is  no  pres- 
ently existing  tribal  entity,  the  proportional 
shares  of  heirs  and  legatees  amounting  to  $5 
or  less  will  escheat  to  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  bill  also  provides  that  In  the 
event  that  the  sum  of  money  reserved  by  the 
Seci-etary  to  pay  the  costs  of  distributing 
the  individual  chares  exceeds  the  amounts 
actually  necessary  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, the  money  remaining  shall  also  escheat 
to  the  United  States. 

The   Bureau    of    the    Budget   has    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of   this   draft   bill   from    the   standpoint   of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Habby  R.  Andebson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Duwamish  (Docket  No.  109i  judgment 
fund — Balance  an  of  Jan.  4,  19SS 

Net  award.  14X7049  awards  of  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Du- 
wamlsh  Tribe  of  Indians 162.  000  00 

Attorney  fees... 6.  200.00 

."^tromey  expenses 1.56,t  77 

Interest  through  Dec.  31.  1904 
mot  yet  credited)  14X7549  in- 
terest and  accruals  on  interest, 
awards  of  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, Duwamlsb  Tribe  of 
Indians o 


Balance  as  of  Jan.  4,  1865 54.234.23 

The  bill  (S.  25051  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judtrment  in  favor  of  the  Quileute  Tribe 
of  Indians,  including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
J.icKSON.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interioi-  and  Insular  Aflairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes  that 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  January  6. 
1964  (77  Stat  857).  to  pay  a  Judgment  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket  No. 
155.  and  the  interest  thereon,  after  prsyment 
of  attorney  fees  and  expenses,  shall  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  tribal  base  member- 
ship roils  for  the  respective  groups  aftex  ap- 
proval of  such  rolls  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  funds  so  divided.  Includ- 
ing the  Interest  thereon,  may  be  advanced 
or  expended  for  any  purpose  that  is  author- 
ized by  the  respective  tribal  governing  bodies 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior: Provided,  That  until  the' Hoh  Indians 
develop  a  formal  organization  with  a  recog- 
nized governing  body,  their  share  of  the  Judg- 
ment funds,  and  any  other  Hoh  tribal  funds, 
may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hoh  Reservation  and  the  Hoh 
tribal  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  liiterlor  shall 
prepare  base  membersh.p  rolls  for  the 
Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes.  No  person  shall 
be  eligible  to  have  his  name  placed  on  either 
membership  roll  who  at  the  same  time  Is  a 
member  of  any  other  tribe,  and  no  person 


shall  be  permitted  to  be  enrolled  In  both  the 
Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes:  Provided,  That 
persons  eligible  for  enrollment  or  already 
enrolled  with  other  tribes  may  relinquish 
that  membership  through  filing  a  formal 
statement  of  relinquishment  with  the  Secre- 
tary according  to  rules  and  regulations  which 
he  may  proscribe. 

Sec.  3.  When  preparing  a  Quileute  tribal 
base  roll,  the  Secretary  shall  employ  the  cri- 
teria In  article  II  of  the  approved  Constitu- 
tion and  Bylaws  of  the  Quileute  Tribe  of 
the  Quileute  Reservation,  except  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  1935  census  relerred  to  m 
article  II.  section  lia)  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bylaws,  the  Secretary,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  govenlng  body  of  the  Quileute 
Tribe,  shall  construct  a  base  roll  from  perti- 
nent records,  including  other  census  data,  of 
the  siimc  period.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  have  his  name  placed  thereon  if  bom  after 
December  31.  1940.  Upon  approval  of  such 
base  roll  .by  the  Secretary  and  the  Quileute 
tribal  governing  body,  it  shall  henceforth 
serve  as  the  Quileute  base  roll  for  all  pur- 
poses, the  provisions  of  article  II,  section 
1(a)  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  4.  When  preparing  a  Hoh  tribal  base 
roll,  the  Secretary  shall  include  only  the 
names  of  applicants  who  demonstrate  that 
(1)  their  niimcs  or  the  names  of  lineal  an- 
ceftors  from  whom  they  are  descended  ap- 
pear on  the  Census  of  the  Hoh  Indians  of 
Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington,  June  30, 
1894,  and  (2)  they  were  domiciled  on  the 
Hoh  Reservation  on  the  date  of  this  Act. 
Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary,  such  roll 
shall  henceforth  serve  as  the  Hoh  base  roll 
for  all  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  completion  of  a  Hoh  base  roll 
in  accordance  with  section  4  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  assist  the  Hoh  Indiana  In 
developing  a  tribal  organizational  document 
and  shall  call  an  election  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  on  the  adoption  of  such  document. 

SEC.  6.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
vance or  expend,  as  provided  in  section  1  of 
this  Act.  the  Hoh  tribal  funds  now  on  de- 
posit, or  hereafter  placed  on  deposit,  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  the  fol- 
lowing symbols  and  titles: 
14X7235— Proceeds   of   Labor,    Hoh    Indians, 

Washington 
14X7735 — Interest  and  Accruals  on  Interest, 
Proceeds  of  Labor.  Hoh  Indians, 
Washington 

Sec.  7.  Any  part  of  the  funds  that  may  be 
distributed  to  individUiU  members  of  the 
Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxes 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
2505  is  as  follows: 

U.S,  Department  or  the  Intcriob, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  10,  13BS. 

Hon.   HCBEBT   HOMPHBET, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  la  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Quileute  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, Including  the  Hoh  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  It  be  enacted. 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  act  of 
January  8.  1964  (77  Stat.  857).  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment for  $112.152  60  awarded  the  Quileute 
Tribe  of  Indians.  Including  the  Hoh  Tribe. 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket 
No.  155  for  Inadequate  compensation  for 
lands  in  Washington  State,  ond  for  valuable 
resources  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
said  Indians  by  the  treaty  of  Julv  1.  1855 
(12  Stat.  971).  ratified  March  8.  1859     These 


Judgment  funds  are  credited  to  the  account 
of  this  group  and  draw  Interest  at  4  percent 
per  annum. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes 
to  decide  how  their  respective  shares  of  the 
award  will  be  expended,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Quileute  Tribe  Is  organized  under  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  approved  Novem- 
ber 11,  1936,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  684) .  The  Quileute 
constitution  provides  for  a  basic  member- 
ship roll  of  all  persons  of  Indian  blood  whose 
names  appear  on  the  ofBclol  census  roll  of 
the  tribe  as  of  April  1,  1935.  However,  we 
have  determined  that  no  official  Quileute 
Reservation  census  was  made  In  1935. 

A  basic  membership  roll  can  be  recon- 
structed for  the  Quileute  Tribe  through  use 
of  the  1938  Quileute  census  and  the  1934, 
1937.  and  1940  Qulnalelt  censuses.  Inas- 
much as  It  Is  necessary  to  determine  mem- 
bership In  order  to  determine  which  persons 
are  eligible  to  participate  In  reservation  pro- 
graming, or  in  a  possible  per  capita  distri- 
bution, the  proposed  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  base  roll  for  the  Quileute 
Tribe. 

Originally.  Hoh  was  a  fishing  site  for  the 
Quileute  Indians.  Since  the  Treaty  of  July 
1,  1855,  however,  the  Federal  Government 
has  dealt  with  the  group  of  people  In  thiit 
area  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoh  River)  as  a 
separate  entity.  By  Executive  order  dated 
September  11,  1893,  the  Hoh  Reservation  w;ui 
establl.shed  for  "Hoh  Indians  not  now  resid- 
ing upon  any  reservation."  There  are  in 
existence  a  number  of  separate  Hoh  rolls 
which  In  fact  predate  the  establishment  of 
the  reservation.  These,  however,  ore  com- 
posed primarily  of  Indian  names.  We  regard 
the  Census  of  the  Hoh  Indians  of  Neah  Env 
Agency,  Washington,  taken  on  June  30,  1894. 
1  year  after  the  establishment  of  tiie  reser- 
vation, as  representative  of  the  Hoh  Indians 
who  were  then  still  maintaining  a  flshing 
village  at  what  had  become  the  reservation 
Bite.  The  majority  of  the  present  reserva- 
tion group,  which  consists  of  a  few  families, 
can  trace  their  ancestry  to  the   1094  roll. 

The  Hoh  Indians  voted  in  1935  to  accept 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  but  have 
taken  no  action  to  organize  under  it  and  have 
never  developed  an  approved  organization  or 
membership  criteria.  The  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides criteria  for  establishing  a  base  roll  for 
the  Hoh  Tribe  through  the  use  of  the  1894 
census  roll  and  by  requiring  applicants  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  domiciled  on  the 
Hoh  Reservation.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
Department,  other  Hoh  descendants  afflllated 
with  the  Quileute.  Qulnalelt  and  other  tribes 
elsewhere,  will  benefit  from  Judgment  awards 
and  other  resources  as  members  of  those 
tribes  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  share 
m  the  present  award.  The  Hoh  Reservation 
consists  of  only  443  acres  and  those  few 
families  now  on  the  reservation,  consisting 
of  30  to  40  people,  are  lor  the  most  part  long- 
tune  residents  and  are  the  only  people  in- 
terested in  reservation  affairs. 

Until  approved  rolls  are  developed  for  bnMi 
the  Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes,  the  propor- 
tional share  of  each  tribal  group  cannot  be 
determined.  Therefore,  the  proposed  bill 
provides  that  the  Judgment  award  In  docket 
No  155  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  tribal  mem- 
bership rolls.  The  division  can  be  accom- 
plished when  the  Secretary,  through  his  rules 
and  regulations,  determines  that  the  rolls 
are  adequate  to  effect  an  equitable  division 
B.:)th  the  Quileute  and  the  Hoh  Indians 
were  allotted  on  the  Qumalelt  Reservation, 
and  have  been  carried  on  some  Qulnalelt 
census  rolls.  The  proposed  bill,  therefore, 
provides  that  eligible  persons  will  need  to 
rellnquLsh  membership  elsewhere  In  order  to 
have  their  names  placed  on  either  the  Qui- 
leute or  Hoh  membership  rolls.  Those  per- 
sons eligible  for  eru-ollment  or  already  en- 
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pilled  with  other  tribes  may  relinquish  that  The  bill  iS.  2506)    to  provide  for  the  '"'^nt  funds  are  credited  to  the  account  of 

metiiberahlp  through  filing  a  formal  state-  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  »hls  group  and  draw  Interest  at  4  percent  per 

"™  dl.  g  w  hisfu'e^  and  i^iauo^          '  »  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Nooksack  "^"f^-   , 

"'Se'fs  pr«en«y1nSep'^  ln't°h'?unlted  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  peSku^n'fS^'andT'n  Walhrnltr  and°S; 

3t.^tes  Tre^ury  a^  In  a'^oommercla,  bank,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request,  P^Tuable    r^ourjfs    tak^n    byX  "united 

;.i  the  credit  of  the  Hoh  Indians,  an  unex-  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re-  states    under    the    Pomt    Elliott    Treaty    of 

pended  balance  of  ^2.16.944,27,  Including  ac-  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  January  22.  1855  (12  Stat   927)      Although 

crued  interest,  representing  the  proceeds  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  the  Nooksack  Indians  were  not  a  direct  party 

retr  ^l^Tro^nir'aTsS  'pV4^es"?iJ  i"  the  Recohd  a.  follows :  Tiri^^ Till  'J^jr^'t^-.XlTT..^^ 

„oh  tr:b.al  governing   body^  subject  u>  the  ^/^^  ■',,L"„"^^f^,«\;''/,,/™f;,/f,,«r^«  gmJied°rights  of  «ctfp"nt.  t^^'^seTanS; 

ride"o°4?he3rfu^rsLi'';%'rpis.-eS'  ^errTn'c'.:;.?.:^  "^^e^^ T^^fthi  f:^^'VrXir^r,u.^;^.iiT:L.re'i 

Pending  establishment  of  a  Hoh  tribal  or-  S?c«tary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a  roU  X^Tot  bv  the  Federa    Qoternm^nt 

zasiizatlon,  the  bUl  nrovldes  for  the  exoend-  °'   »«  persons  who  meet  the  following  re-  '"=P°^o  ™  "y  the  l-ederai  Qovernment 

'tSrorboth  jrgS"nt  fSnds  and^to^^^^  qulrements    for   eligibility:    (a,    They  Vre  have  a''?i?e  v  Srt%rZ;^atL  whXwIt 

lund.  by  the  S^retary  of  the  Interior  for  the  born  on  or  prior  to  and  were  living  on  the  ^^'^^^  ^nmL^^LT^T^\ntZ  uLZ^- 

b»neSt  of  the  Hoh  Reservation  and  the  Hoh  <*i'«  °^  this  Act,  and  (b)  They  are  descend-  °™  "^  primaruj    tu  maintain  the  ldentit> 

u.barmembers         «**^'^'»"°"  ""<>  "^*  ^<^  ants  of  members  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  as  "L'-'l^  ^r^P-^","  *»  Z°"''T^^'''?^  T'"-"' 

ne  Quileute  Tribal  Council  has  proposed  '»  ""''"d  '"  1855.     Applications  for  enroll-  'Xl^ln    Ls    onen  ^o    aU  "llscendam,  °or 

T^ji^^T^di^: Arrr?he'i^  ^r^L-zzT^.^z^.ttJ^^p^'o^zt  =fxhLrjd^ o^LVS-reS^c/n' 

Of    the    Quileute    Share    of  ""the^'jul^e^  ^iT^Th™  l^teTmiS^^f  't-hVl^e^tS;  "o^to^'S^^rr^hV  ^s rga°nStr Ta^s 

'T:.  th"\rds^°.ncrudenh?^=Sst™Xt  ^rr,lr<ii^\^:1^^l^o°^  :' :^^!^T^i  -J„f-  ■'PP--d  by  the  secretary  of  the 

furnishing,  and  maintenance  of  a  large,  well-  °''  '•««rds  and  the  eligibility  for  enroUment  ■n.fyc,^^,,,.,,.  >,„„    .,                ,         .    ,    , 

equipped  community  building  in  the  town  of  °'  ^  applicant  shall  be  final.  JJ^  Nooksacfcs  have  no  reservation,  tribal 

UPilsh  on   the   Quileute   Riservatlon.   and  Sec.   2.  After   the   deduction   of  attorney  '"f  ,  °  ^f^Ji'  "rTJ^'r  Hn-^.T  ^,^^^^,^t 

improvement  of  the  town's  water  system  in  «ees.   litigation   expenses,    the   costs   of   roll  f5!,  """^  wL,^^^   r^     ?,?          "Houneiils 

cooperation  with  the  U.S,  Public  Health  Serv-  preparation,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  re-  ^^jt^^  -^^T  w  h«n     ^2,  ZZ  ^/^l^^' 

ICC     The  great  majority  of  the  Quileute  peo-  <i"^^   to  distribute  individual  shares,  the  !f?l^„JtT.t  ^»,  p°  "  fSL^n'^  °h  ^""^^^ 

pie  live  in  LaPush,  the  only  settlement  on  '""^s.  Including  interest,  remaining  to  the  ?^fi7l??^^,  *'"'  °^^"  '^"^^*  *'"""  ^""^  °^"*- 

the  reservation.     Projects  for  the  Hoh  Res-  credit  of    the   Nooksack   Tribe,   which   were  <"»"  md's-hs- 

ervatlon   have   not    yet   been    proposed    but  appropriated  by  the   Act  of  April  30,   1965  .™  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 

there  is  need  for  community  facilities  and  CI-  89-16),  shaU  be  distributed  In  equal  °'    ^^\  Interior    to    prepare    a    roll    of    all 

lamlly  development  plans.  shares  to  those  persons  whose  names  appear  descendants    of   members   of   the    Nooksack 

For  both  tribes,  the  proposed  bill  permits  «"  the  roll  prepared  In  accordance  with  sec-  'P'''*  **  "  ef^ted  in  1B55,     Of  the  rolls  on 

A  per  capita  payment;   however,  in  neither  "oh  '  o'  this  Act  ^1^    at    the    Western    Washington    Agency, 

cvsc  do  we  en\-lsa«e  a  per  capital  pavment  Sec   3.  The   Secretary   shall   distribute    a  Roblln's  1919  schedule  of  unenrolled  Indians 

flue   to  the  need  for  extensive  progr^lng  share  payable  to  a  living  enrollee  dlrectlv  """  Agency  allotment  and  census  records  ap- 

on  both  reservations  and  the  relatively  small  to  such  enrollee  or  In  such   manner  as  Is  P*"""  ^     1   ,  ^  ''"'^  sources  available.     The 

amount  of  the  award.  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  the  en-  P^POsed    bill,    however,   does    not    limit   an 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  rollee's   best   Interest.     The   Secretarv  shall  ''PP"':»ht  to  either  of  the  above  cited  sources; 

there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  dUtrlbute  the  per  capita  share  of  a  deceased  „u''^          °'  'Nooksack   ancestry   may   be 

UUs  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  at  the  ad-  enrollee  to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  proof  "tlllzed. 

ministration's  program.  of  death  and  Inheritance  salUfactory  to  the  ^'^  have  examined  the  possibility  of  pro- 

Slncerely  yours  Secretary   whose  findings   upon   such   proof  Kr^rolng     Since  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 

H*iRT  R.  Anderson.  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.    Sums  payable  ^"^"^  group,  but  are  dealing  with  scattered 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  to  enrollees  or  their  heirs  or  legatee«  who  descendants  having  no  group  land  base  or 

are  less    than  21   years  of   age  or  who  ore  "atural  resources,  such  use  of  the  Judgment 

Quileute  and  Hoh  Tribes  of  Indians  (Docket  under  a  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  to  the  moneys  would  not  be  feasible      The  proposed 

No.  155)    judgment  fund,  and  other  Hoh  persons  whom  the  Secretary  determines  will  "111.  therefore,  provides  for  a  per  capita  dls- 

tnbal  funds  representing  proceeds  of  tim-  hest    protect    their    Interests.      Proportional  tribution.     Payments  may  be  made  directly 

ber  sold  on  the  reservation — Balance  as  of  shares  of  heirs  or  legatees  amounting  to  »5  to   living  enrollees.    but  the  Secretary  may 

January  29,  196S  or  less  shall   not   be  distributed   and  shall  develop  procedures  for  the  disposition  of  the 

Net  award     14X7114  awards  of  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe,  shares  of  minors  or  persons  under  legal  dls- 

Indian    Claims    Commission  Any  sujn  of  money  remaining  to  the  credit  ability. 

Quileute   and  Hoh  Tribes  of  ^L^^^  ,°°!^       Tribe  as  a  result  of  this  Any  residue  funds  after  pavment  is  corn- 
Indians $112,152.60  i'i'?^",f„,f'-i^'>,^o7^',^^  ^"h^SV  "^i  P'«ed   shall   escheat  to    the  United   States. 

Attorney  fees..... 11.  215.  26  ^h,ii   hf  H^^Tfl  V  .t  ^'^^'^  ^'"^  ^S"  The  residue  fund  should  be  very  small  due  to 

HxTlY  lXr"and--ac-c-ri-a,:                      °  Um^  StaSln^llireoSTec^e^tl'  *"  *^o  '«'   ^^",  -  "P-'o-''^"   ™"   °'  "vlng 

'^^ii'^terLriwarrofTnaian  «-■  *■  ^he  ftuids  distributed   under  the  ZTuZe^.  U  prl^tlca"  und«  ''S::XT 

Claims  Commission,  QuUeute  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not  be  subject  "° '""                  Practical  under  the  crcum- 

aud   Hoh   Tribes   of  Indians  to  Federal  or  State  income  taxes,  _._   _,            -.u„.4.v,          j... 

interest     through     June^O  Sec.   5,  The  Secretary   of    the  Interior   Is  ,^3?!^? ",?'    ^'^i^t,  TTX  has    advised 

1964. :         1,  850.  82  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  '5"  1"^         ^  ?  'f^  ^  ",  *^  ^hmlsslon 

. to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  °'  .**  K'T"^.  legislation  from  the  stand- 
Balance  as  of  January  29  P°'°*  of  the  administration  s  program. 
1985 ......„J    102,788.16  '^^  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill  sincerely  yours. 

2506  is  as  follows :  Haret  R  a.ndebson, 

Other  Hob   tribal  funds  repre-  U.S.  Depabtment  or  the  Inteeiob.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

seniliig    proceeds    of    timber  Washington.  D.C..  August  26,  ISBi  .,     ,       ,    ,,  .^       r.~r~    .,       „ 

sold      on      the      reservation.  Hon.  Hi.-bert  H<..mphbet  Nooksack   Tribe    iDocket  No.   46)    judgment 

14X7235    proceeds    of    Ubor,  President  o/ tJie  Se/ioie,'  /und— Balance  as  0/ June  30, 1965 

Huh  Indians,  Washington 180,568.61  Wo.?ftinpton,  DC.                                                      Gross  award »52.383,  50 

:4X7735  interest  and  accruals  on  de^^  mr    Peesioent:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft     Less  offsets -3.000,00 

Tr^T'^''  PJ,""!,^^  °' ""'°'''  ^°^        ,  „         ^  of  a  proposed  bill    -To  provide  for  the  dls-     „  ,            ,    ,  ,^,^„                      

Indians,  Washington 3.223,15  position  of  funds  appropriate  to  pay  a  Judg-  Net    award    (14X7097    awards   of 

ci„h,.,.i     f„„M.    ,r.    TT« "lent    in   favor   of    the   Nooksack    Tribe    of  ^'Hf'^   ^^^^      Commission, 

Subtotal,    funds    in    n,S.  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes  "  Nooksack  Tribe  of  Indians)-..     49.383.60 

Treasury  as  of  January  ^^  reconunend  that  the  bill  be  ret  rr  d              attorneys'  fees -4,938.36 

interest 'dept"-ei--.n-c^niVr:     '*"•'"•'*  to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considers-  ^-«  'r'^l^rUlf^^'tniirninl  "'•"''* 

cua  bank...... 53.  152,51  t'°?  and  that  It  be  enacted,  fund^sSbJ^«t  W  »- 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  act  of  April  tlon)                                        43  070  07 

Total    balance    of    trust  30.  1965  (Public  Law  89-16).  to  cover  a  net  ' 

funds  belonging  to  Hoh  award    of  S49.383  50   granted   to   the   Nook-  Inte.'est  earned  since  appropria- 

Indlans  as  of   January  sack  Tribe  of  Indians  by  the  Indian  Claims  tlon  not  yet  credited  ( 14X7597 

29.  1965 __     236.944,27  Commission  In  docket  No,  46,     These  Judg-         Interest  above  fund) J 
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Nooksttck  Tribe  (Docket  No.  46)  judgment        More  than  300,000  miles  Of  overhead 
/und-Batance  a.,  of  June  30.  l9e5-Con.         transmission  lines  cut  across  the  open 
Other   tribal   accounts   In   n.S.  spaces  through  the  towns  and  vUlages  of 

Treasury America.    Tliese  lines  have  already  de- 
stroyed about  7  million  acres. 


Grand  total  as  of  June  30. 

1965 $43,070.07 


UNDERGROUND  TRANSMISSION 
LINES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGEB.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  bills,  which  ale 
companion  bills  to  those  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
sentative Ottinoer,  cf  New  York. 

Mr.  Ottiscer  has  been  an  active 
leader  in  conservation  and  preservation 
of  natural  resources. 

In  the  message  on  natuial  beauty  of 
Fcbi-uary  8.  President  Johnson  singled 
out  the  problem  of  overhead  power  lines 
as  one  of  the  threats  to  the  beauty  of 
the  Nation  requiring  most  urgent  at- 
tention. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  citi- 
zens are  protesting  the  defacement  and 
devaluation  that  results  from  the  inex- 
orable progress  of  towers  and  lines. 
Nor  cnn  it  be  disputed  that  electrical 
power  produced  by  plants  at  or  near  the 
point  of  use  will  no  longer  meet  the  need. 
It  i.-;  becoming  necessary  to  tap  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  supplies  farther 
and  farther  from  the  point  of  use.  This 
is  essential  to  our  continued  growth  and 
no  citizen  would  have  it  otherwise. 

However,  there  are  conflicting  needs  of 
equal  urgency. 

These  needs  were  eloquently  summed 
up  by  the  President  in  the  introduction 
of  his  February  message.    He  said: 

For  centuries  Americans  have  drawn 
Btrcngtli  and  Inspiration  from  the  beauty 
of  our  country.  It  would  be  a  neglectful 
generation  Indeed,  Indifferent  alike  to  the 
Judgment  of  hLstory  and  the  command  of 
principle,  which  failed  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend such  a  heritage  for  its  descendants. 

Yet  the  storm  of  modern  change  is  threat- 
ening to  blight  and  diminish  In  a  few  decadee 
what  has  been  cherished  and  protected  for 


generations 

A   growing    population   lis   swallowing 


up 


areas  of  natural  beauty  with  Its  demands  for 
living  space,  nnd  Is  placing  on  Increased 
demand  on  our  overburdened  areas  of  rec- 
reation and  pleasure. 

To  deal  with  this  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  a  new  conservation, 
which  goes  beyond  the  classic  conserva- 
tion of  protection  and  development.  He 
envisaged  thiis  as  concerning  itself  not 
with  the  preservations  of  nature  alone 
but  with  the  total  relation  between  man 
and  the  world  around  him.  Its  goals: 
the  pre!;ervation  and  enhancement  of 
mans  opportunity  to  be  in  contact  with 
nature  and  beauty. 

There  i.s  probably  no  more  dramatic 
confrontation  between  this  new  conser- 
vation and  our  expanding  technology 
than  that  posed  by  the  high  voltage 
powerlines. 

The  problem  we  are  facing  here  is  more 
than  just  a  simple  question  of  beauty 
versus  power.  It  is  an  issue  of  the 
utmost  economic  importance  to  commu- 
nities through  which  power  corridors  will 
pass.  , 


In  some 

settled  commimities  evaluation  has 
shown  that  a  power  corridor  has  de- 
valued as  much  as  300  acres  for  every 
mile  of  powerline. 

It  is  not  mere  chance  that  the  battles 
between  citizens  and  overhead  power- 
lines  are  occurring  in  Woodside,  Calif.: 
Westchester  County.  N.Y.;  Baltimore 
County.  Md.;  and  Chester  County,  Pa. 

These  are  the  choice  suburban  resi- 
dential sites  around  the  giant  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Nor  will  these  be  last  battles. 
As  the  demand  for  power  grows,  these 
communities  and  himdrcds  of  others  will 
be  threatened  with  defacement  by  new 
hnes. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
estimated  that  exi.sting  transmission  will 
treble  by  1980.  This  means  close  to  1 
million  miles  of  high  voltage  lines  that 
could  coi-LSume  about  20  million  acres  of 
our  Nation's  land — nearly  twice  as  much 
as  is  presently  preserved  in  our  entire 
national  parks  system. 

Of  course,  these  figures  are  estimates. 
In  fact,  so  little  real  concern  has  been 
shown  over  this  problem  by  the  industry 
and  by  responsible  Government  officials 
that  even  today  there  is  no  reliable 
source  of  information  and  statistics. 

To  deal  with  this  lack  of  inform.Htlon, 
my  first  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  undertake  a  piociam  imme- 
diately to  compile  data  about  tile  extent 
of  the  overhead  tran.smission  line  prob- 
lem. It  instructs  him  to  find  out  how 
many  miles  of  line  there  are,  how  many 
acres  of  land  are  consumed  in  power  cor- 
ridors, and  how  many  communities  are 
effected — and  to  what  extent.  Be.vond 
that,  it  directs  the  Secretary  to  coiiipile 
the  necessary  information  to  pro.)ect  the 
impact  of  future  transmission  lines  on 
our  Nation. 

Another  area  about  which  we  know 
shockingly  little  is  the  cost  of  overhead 
wires. 

Utility  companies  and  Govem.ment 
agencies,  when  dealing  with  transmis- 
sion line  problems,  have  always  compared 
the  costs  of  underground  with  those  of 
overhead  consti-uction.  They  have  never 
taken  into  account  the  very  real  eco- 
nomic costs  that  overhead  transmission 
lines  inflict  on  the  communities  through 
which  they  pass.  The  first  bill  provides 
for  measurement  of  these  local  costs  so 
that  they  may  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  future  transmission  line  decisions. 

Esthetics  is  good  economics.  The  first 
of  the  bills  that  I  have  introduced  would 
develop  some  objective  standards  to 
measure  the  value  of  scenic  beauty  to 
communities. 

The  power  industry  itself  is  obviously 
not  prepared  to  act  on  its  own.  Private 
power  companies,  insulated  from  compe- 
tition by  a  blanket  of  Federal  and  State 
regulation,  have  spent  far  too  little  on 
research  to  date. 

In  1962,  according  to  Federal  Power 
Commission  figures,  the  private  utility 
companies  spent  a  total  of  $30  million  on 
all  research  projects.    This  represented 


about  1.5  percent  of  the  companies'  net 
income  of  over  S2  billion.  Most  of  this 
was  devoted  to  nuclear  projects.  Only 
S4  million,  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  net 
revenue,  went  into  all  other  forms  of  re- 
search, including  underground  power. 

The  tendency  to  treat  transmission 
problems  as  the  poor  cousin  of  the  power 
industry  is  reflected  in  a  breakdown  of 
industiT  costs.  Today,  less  than  14 
cents  out  of  the  utility  consti-uction  dol- 
lar is  spent  on  transmi,ssion  facilities. 
By  comparison,  the  industry  spends  ^^ 
cents  of  its  consti-uction  dollar  on  gen- 
eration facilities  and  39  cents  on  distri- 
bution facilities. 

Public  welfare  demands  that  this  lag 
be  overcome  with  larger  expenditures  in 
research  and  development  as  well  as  con- 
struction. 

My  second  bill  directs  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior  to  entrr  into  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  develop  the 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  of  un- 
derground transmission.  Working  with 
the  21,000  miles  of  overhead  transmi.';- 
sion  facilities  under  his  jurisdiction  and 
in  cooperative  projects  with  the  1.000 
public  and  cooperative  utilities,  the  Sec- 
retary will  undertake  the  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  in  actual  in- 
stallation of  underground  facilities. 

Ten  years  ago  the  utilities  were  flpht- 
ing  efforts  to  make  them  put  distribu- 
tion lines  underground.  They  reported 
that  such  installations  cost  10  times  as 
much  as  overhead  lines  and  were  un- 
economic. 

In  this  case  they  lacked  the  Federal 
protection  and,  under  pressure  from  lo- 
cal zoning  ordinances,  they  quickly 
learned  cost-saving  techniques.  Today, 
these  utilities  boast  that  they  have  re- 
duced the  cost  ratio  to  less  than  1  '^  to 
1  and  they  vie  with  each  other  in  praiEe 
of  their  effoits  at  beautification. 

The  same  can  be  accomplished  for 
transmission  lines. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$150  million  on  this  project  over  the 
period  of  10  years — average  of  $15  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Experience  has  shon-n  us  the  folly  of 
"penny  wise,  pound  foolish"  spending  on 
important  national  programs  such  a.^ 
tills.  When  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
was  passed  in  19,'50,  there  were  mam- 
who  urged  that  it  include  additional  ap- 
propriations for  cleaning  up.  restorins 
and  beautifying  our  highways.  They 
were  not  heeded.  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress we  are  asked  to  spend  about  $90 
million  a  year  to  correct  what  could  have 
been  prevented  by  modest  expenditures 
15  years  ago.  When  will  we  learn  to 
act  in  time? 

Overhead  transmission  lines  pose  a 
problem  that  deserves  forceftj  and  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. With  increasing  frequency  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  turning  to  the  Federal 
Government — to  administration  officials, 
to  the  Federal  courts  and  to  Congress— 
for  help  in  defending  their  homes  and 
property  against  defacement  and  devalu- 
ation. 

Can  they  be  anything  but  disillusioned 
and  discouraged  to  find  that  the  Gov- 
ernment that  speaks  of  natural  beauty. 
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that  calls  for  action,  is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  act? 
In  February,  President  Johnson  said: 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  summon  such 
a  national  effort.  For  we  have  not  chosen 
to  have  an  ugly  America,  We  have  been 
careless,  and  often  neglectful.  But  now 
that  the  danger  is  clear  and  the  hour  Is  late 
this  people  can  place  themselves  In  the  pSfh 
of  a  tide  of  blight  which  \s  often  Irreversible 
and  alwa5's  destructive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  held  at  the  desk  until  Sep- 
tember 15  for  additional  cosponsors. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
lefeiTed;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mrs.  Neu- 
BEROER.  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2507.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research  regarding  overhead  electric  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  eftect  of  such  lines 
upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  citizens, 
community  planning  and  zoning,  real  estate 
values  and  tax  revenues,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  country: 

S.  2507 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  over- 
head electrical  transmission  lines  are  a 
source  ol  danger  to  the  lives,  health,  and 
property  of  citizens;  such  lines  damage 
scenic  assets,  disrupt  community  planning 
efforts,  destroy  pubilc  confidence  In  zoning, 
and  reduce  property  values  and  real  estate 
revenues;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  such 
Iini'S,  which  generally  are  a  part  of  or  other- 
wise affect  Interstate  commerce,  poses  a 
problem  of  the  utmost  urgencv  to  the 
Nation. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
iherelnnfter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary") 
shall  undertake  a  program  of  research  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  economic  and 
other  d:image  that  has  resulted  and  will 
result  from  overhead  transmission  lines  in 
the  United  States,  giving  partlciilar  consider- 
ation to  the  Impact  of  such  lines  upon 
scenic  assets,  zoning  and  planning  and 
pubilc  confidence  therein,  property  values, 
re.il  estate  revenues,  and  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  Nation,  and  such  other  factors  as  he 
deems  relevant. 

lb)  In  connection  with  the  program  under 
.■iubsectlon   (a),  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  conduct  such  research  as  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  objective  standards  for 
measuring  the  economic  values  of  scenic 
assets,  particularly  in  regard  to  land  values, 
tax  revenues,  recreational  potential,  and  the 
health  and  welfare  of  citizens;  and 

(2)  gather  such  Information  as  may  be 
neccEsary  to  project  the  extent  of  future 
construction  of  overhead  transmission  lines. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized — 

(11  to  engage  or  contract  with  engineers, 
scientists,  and  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  considered  necessary,  and  with  educa- 
tional Institutions,  scientific  organizations, 
and  industrial  or  engineering  firms  deemed 
suitable,  to  carry  out  any  part  of  the  re- 
search or  other  related  work;   and 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  any  other 
Federal,  state,  or  municipal  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality,  and  with  any 
CXI 1454 


private  person,  firm,  educational  Institution, 
or  other  organization. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  a  report  on  the  research  program 
under  this  Act,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  other  action 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  shall  make 
such  report  available  to  the  pubilc  at  cost. 
Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  In  excess  of  $200,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
S.2508.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  elec- 
trical power  and  to  undertake  projects  to 
evaluate  and  demonstrate  the  economical 
and  technical  feasibility  of  such  transmis- 
sions: 

S.  3508 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Underground  Power 
Transmission  Act  of  1965". 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  growing  number  of  hlgh-tcnslon  power- 
lines  and  towers  supplying  electrical  power 
to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  demands  of  our 
technological  society  results  In  economic 
damage  and  loss  to  property  owners;  that 
these  powerlines  and  towers  are  destroying 
precious  reserves  of  open  space;  that  they 
are  unnecessarily  defacing  scenic  beauiv.  and 
marring  pubilc  parks  and  historical  and  re- 
ligious shrines:  that  they  are  weakening  local 
zoning  and  planning  efforts  and  needlessly 
reducing  property  values  and  local  real  estate 
revenues,  and  are  a  source  of  grave  and  con- 
tinuing danger  to  the  lives  and  safety  of 
citizens:  and  that  they  generally  are  a  part 
of  or  otherwise  affect  Interstate  commerce. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  Importance  that 
economically  and  technically  feasible  meth- 
ods be  developed  to  transmit  electrical  power 
by  underground  or  other  suitable  means  not 
requiring  the  Installation  of  towers  and  the 
defacement  of  property,  and  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  such  methods. 

Sec,  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
undertake  research  programs  to  develop 
economically  and  technically  feasible  meth- 
ods of  transmitting  power  imderground  or 
by  such  other  means  as  would  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out 
this  section  the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  conduct  research,  technical  devel- 
opment work,  and  engineering  studies  to 
determine  optimum  design  and  conditions 
of  operation,  and  the  most  economical  meth- 
ods of  construction  and  operation; 

(2)  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
or  donation,  such  processes,  technical  data. 
Inventions,  patent  applications,  patents,  li- 
censes, land  and  interests  in  land,  facilities, 
and  other  property  or  rights  as  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  engage,  or  contract  with  engineers, 
scientists,  and  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  considered  necessary,  and  educational  In- 
stitutions, scientific  organizations,  and  in- 
dustrial or  engineering  firms  deemed  suit- 
able, to  carry  out  any  part  of  the  research 
or  other  related  work,  and  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate to  correlate  and  coordinate  their 
efforts;  and 

(4)  to  cooperate  with  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  municipal  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality,  and  with  any  private  per- 
son, firm,  educational  institution,  or  other 
organization,  in  effectuating  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  shaU  also  undertake 
projects  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the 
reliability,  safety,  and  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic  feasibility  and   potential   of   under- 


ground transmission  of  power.    In  carrying 
out  this  section  the  Secretary  l8  autbortsed— 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  construetton.  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  underground 
transmission  facilities  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate 
programs  and  techniques  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public. 
private,  or  cooperative  power  producers  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  demonstration  facilities,  with  the 
requirement  that  each  contractor  compile 
complete  records  as  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  make  s.uch  records  available  to  the 
Secretary  upon  demand;  and 

(3)  to  dispose  of  demonstration  facilities 
which  are  no  longer  needed  lor  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  such  manner  as 
win  promote  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  The 
terms  of  any  such  disposal  shall  provide  for  a 
fair  return  on  the  Federal  Investment,  and 
preference  shall  be  given  to  units  of  State 
and  local  government  ai:d  nonprollt  and  co- 
operative power  companies. 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  further  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  grants  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  and  with 
Individuals; 

(2)  to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds, 
property,  and  personal  services  or  facilities; 

(3)  to  accept  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance from  any  State  or  pubilc  agency  in 
connection  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
and  any  funds  so  provided  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  If  they  had  been  spe- 
cifically appropriated; 

(4)  to  acquire  lands  or  Interests  in  lands 
by  donation,  acquisition  with  donated  funds, 
devise,  or  exchange  for  acquired  land  or  pub- 
lic lands  under  his  jurisdiction  which  he 
finds  suitable  for  disposition;   and 

(5)  to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  land,  facilities,  or  projects  tmder  his  Juris- 
diction in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  shall  retain  sole 
authority  for  the  direction  of  programs  and 
projects  undertaken  under,  or  in  any  way 
supported  by  or  financed  under,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  All  Information  and  data  resulting 
from  programs  and  projects  described  in  sec- 
tion 6  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pubilc, 
and  access  by  the  public  to  demonstration 
facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  assured  during  all  phases  of 
construction  and  operation,  subject  to  such 
reasonable  restrictions  as  to  time  and  place 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  or  approve. 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress on  the  programs,  projects,  and  other 
activities  undertaken  or  instituted  by  him 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In  these 
reports  the  Secretary  shall  recommend  such 
further  legislation  regarding  research,  dem- 
onstration, or  standards  of  operation  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  achieve  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  authority  granted  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  July 
31,1973, 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  8150.- 
000. 000,  as  mav  be  necessarv  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON   ST.    FRA.N'CIS    RI\T:R     DR.AIN- 
AGE    DISTRICT    NO     7,    POINSETT 
COUNTY,  ARK.   'S.  DOC.  NO.  57) 
Mr.   McNAMARA.     Mr.   President.   I 

present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  Au- 
gust 31.  1965,  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanj-ing  papers  and  illustra- 
tions, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  St. 
Francis  River.  Drainage  District  No.  7 
of  Poinsett  County,  Ark.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
obiection'.  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1 965— .AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    432 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  and  for  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Russell  i,  the 
disungul.'ihed  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkmani.  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[  Mr.  Hill  I .  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  iH.R.  98111.  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  196.T.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  amendment; 
and  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  ordered  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  and  e.xplanatlon  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  432)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  all  of  pages  104.  105.  and  106 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  tlie  following: 

"TmX   VI COTTON 

"Sec  601.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

'■(II  Section  348  of  the  Act  |3  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentences  at  the 
end  thereof:  The  Secretary  may  extend 
the  period  for  performance  of  obligations  In- 
curred In  connecilon  with  payments  made 
for  the  period  ending  July  31.  1986.  or  may 
make  payment.^  on  raw  cotton  In  Inventory 
on  July  31,  1966.  at  the  rate  In  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  the  1966  crop  cotton.' 

"12)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"•(el  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  tor  the  1966,'  1967,  1968  and 
19S9  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  tlie  farm 
operator  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for 
any  such  crop  of  cotton  by  planting  on 
acreage  not  exceeding  50  per  centum  In  ex- 
cess of  the  f.^rm  acreage  allouneiit  estab- 
lished under  section  344,  all  cotton  of  such 
crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  be  marketed 
free  of  any  penalty  under  this  section:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  foregoing  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  farms  for  which  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments were  established  for  1965  and  the 
farm  operator  for  the  current  year  was  the 
operator  of  such  farm  for  1965  or  has  ac- 
quired such  farm  by  inheritance  from  the 
operator  since  such  year.  The  operator  of 
any  farm  who  elects  to  forgo  price  support 
for  any  such  year  under  this  subsecUon  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  cotton  on 
any  other  farm  in  which  he  has  a  control- 
ling or  substantial   interest  as  determined 


by  the  Secretary  Acreage  planted  to  cotton 
in  e.xcesa  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  es- 
tablished under  section  344  shall  not  l>e 
taken  Into  account  In  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments.' 

"(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  Is  amended, 
effective  with  the  1966  crop,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  a  program  of 
reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  as 
provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  a  national  domestic  allot- 
ment for  the  1968,  1967.  1968  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  do- 
mestic constimptton  of  upland  cotton 
(standard  bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
potmds  net  weight)  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to 
be  produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
a  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percent- 
age for  each  such  year  by  dividing  (1)  the 
national  domestic  allotment  (in  net  weiglit 
pounds  I  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the 
product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and 
the  projected  State  yield.  The  farm  domes- 
tic acreage  allotment  shall  be  established  by 
multlplymg  the  farm  acreage  allotment  es- 
tablished under  section  344  by  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage: 
Provided.  That  no  farm  domestic  acreage  al- 
lotment shall  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of 
such  farm  acreage  allotment:  Provided  /ur- 
ther,  That,  except  for  farms  the  acreage  al- 
lotments of  which  are  reduced  under  section 
344(m),  the  farm  domestic  allotment  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  10  acres  or 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344.  Such  national  domestic  allot- 
ment shall  be  determined  not  later  than 
October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  In  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced.' 

"Sec.  602.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"'(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  If  producers  have  not  dis- 
approved marketing  quotas,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968.  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection. 

"  '(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  b*?  made  available  to 
coopcrators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not 
exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling 
one-Inch  upland  cotton  at  average  location 
in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  dur- 
ing the  liarvest  season  and  will  retain  an 
adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cot- 
ton produced  In  the  United  States  taking 
into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in 
section  401ib)  of  this  Act: 

"  'Provided.  That  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cenu 
per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 
cotton. 

"■(3)  The  SecreUry  shall  provide  adtU- 
tlonal  price  support  for  each  such  crop 
through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to 
cooperators  at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents 
per  pound:  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the 
national  average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  and  the  rate  at  which 
payments  are  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  lees  than  65  per  centum  or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
cotton.  Such  payments  shall  be  mride  on 
the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  projected  farm  y.eld  ijy  tlie 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment:  Provided,  That 
any  such  farm  planting  not  less  than  90 
per  centtim  of  such  domestic  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the 
entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 
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"  '(4)  The  Secretary  shall  also  moJte  price 
support  payments  In  cash  or  In  kind  in  ad- 
dition to  the  p.iyment5  authorized  in  para- 
graph (3)  to  cooperators  who  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion  of 
their  cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the 
production  of  cotton  to  approved  conser- 
vation practices  to- the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary:  Proridcd.  That  the  total  re- 
duction In  such  cotton  acreage  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 35  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment, but  no  reduction  shall  lie  required 
on  small  farms  with  minimum  domestic 
acreage  allotments  under  section  350  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  rate  of  payment  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secrc- 
tary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
but  shall  not  be  less  ilian  50  per  centum  ol 
the  national  average  loan  rate  established 
under  paragraph  (2).  Such  payment  shall 
be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  determined 
by  multiplying  the  acre-ige  diverted  from 
the  pn:<luctlon  of  cotton  by  the  projected 
farm  yield,  except  thjt  payment  to  small 
farms  with  minimum  domestic  acreage  al- 
lotments under  section  350  of  the  Agricul- 
tiual  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
shall  be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  de- 
termined by  multiplying  an  acreage  equal 
to  35  per  centum  of  stich  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm 
yield. 

'■'(5)  The  Secrct.iry  may  make  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  payments  under 
this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  cf 
determination  of  performance  and  the  b;t:- 
ance  of  such  payments  shall  l5e  m.ade  as  soon 
after  determination  of  performance  as  prac- 
ticable. 

"(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to 
participate  in  the  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no 
acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm. 
price  support  payments  for  the  1966  crop 
shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  national  average  loan  rate  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (2)  on  tlie  quantity 
of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  15  per 
centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by 
the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  rotnalnde:- 
of  such  allotment  may  be  released  under 
the  provisions  of  section  344(m)(2)  of  the 
Agricultiu-al  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended:  Provided.  That  for  the  1967.  1968 
and  1969  crops  such  rate  of  payment  shall 
be  that  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
comparable  to  the  rate  of  payment  under 
p.Tragraph  (4).  The  acreage  on  which  pay- 
ment Is  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
reg.irded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purpo.sefi 
of  est.ibllshlng  future  State,  county  nr.a 
farm  acreatje  allotments  and  farm  bases. 

"  '(7)  Payments  in  kind  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  through  the  Issuance  of 
certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  redeem  for  cotton  under  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  at  a  value 
per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the  ctu-rcnt 
loan  rate  therefor.  The  Corporation  may 
imder  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretar\ 
assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  sucli 
certificates  at  such  times  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection. 

"'(8)  Payments  under  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  this  subsection  shall  l>e  conditioned  on 
the  farm  hartng  an  acreage  of  approved  con- 
servation uses  equal  to  the  stun  of  (1)  the  re- 
duction in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify 
for  payments  luider  paragraph  (4)  or  the 
acreage  with  respect  to  which  payments  are 
made  tmder  paragraph  (6).  os  the  case  may 
be,  and  (11)  the  average  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soli-con- 
serving crops  or  practices,  including  summer 
fallow  and  Idle  land,  during  a  base  period 
prescribed  by  tlie  Secretary:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of 
such  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the 
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production  of  guar,  sesame,  safllower.  sun- 
flower, castor  beans,  mustard  eeed.  and  flax. 
If  he  determines  that  such  production  Is  nec- 
essary to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
commodities.  Is  not  Ukely  to  Increase  the  cost 
of  tlie  price-support  program,  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  form  income, 

"■(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to 
cotton  on  any  farm  which  qualifies  for  pay- 
ment under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
&naU.  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
omcnded,  excluding  adjustments  under  sub- 
section (m)(2)  thereof. 

■•■{10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
qui,i.te  safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers.  Including  provi- 
sion for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
in  price  support  under  this  subsection. 

"•(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
r.o'i  of  this  section,  the  amount  of  price-sup- 
port payments  made  with  respect  to  any  farm 
m-iV  be  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
Err.m  formulated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"'(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
"Uion  of  this  Act.  if  as  a  result  of  llmlta- 
r:.:.r..-  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price 
support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
[9  iinabie  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
ihe  full  amount  of  combloed  price  support 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  paragraptis  (2)  and  l3i  of  this  sub- 
jection for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton.  (A) 
priLC-  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  made 
iivjllable  for  such  crop  (If  marketing  quot:t£ 
have  not  been  disapproved)  through  loans  or 
purchases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
cpn'.vtm  nor  more  tl:"in  90  per  centum  of  the 
[i;ir:iy  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate;  (B )  in  order  to  keep 
x:r)!und  cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
t!c  tbte  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
priio  support  may  be  carried  out  through 
the  simultaneous  purchaoe  of  cotton  at  the 
support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  n  tower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the 
cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan  thereon;  and  (C)  such  resale  or  re- 
demption price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  provide  orderly  market- 
ing of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and 
will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world 
mrirket  for  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
?.t:ites. 

'  ■|13)  An  acreage  on  a  farm  In  any  such 
vesr  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  fiood 
or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  if  such  acreage 
l9  not  subsequently  devoted  to  any  price 
supported  crop  In  such  year. 

"■|14)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
foUowlng:  "Provided.  That  for  upland  cotton 
A  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose 
f;irm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton  for 
the  1966  crop  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  and  for  the 
1967.  1968  and  1969  crops  does  not  exceed 
fuoh  percentage,  not  less  than  90  or  more 
th'tn  100  per  centum,  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
oxccpt  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to 
^i:y  farm  receiving  a  minimum  farm  domestic 
'icreage  allotment  under  section  350  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended." 

'  '(15)  The  provisions  of  subsection  B(g) 
ol  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended  (relating  to  asslgn- 
TT.cnt  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to  pay- 
rr.eiite  under  this  subsection." 


"Sec.  603.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is 
amended,  by  adding  the  following  new  snb- 
paragraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b): 

"  '(L)  "Projected  National.  State,  and  coun- 
ty yields"  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  har- 
vested acre  of  such  crop  in  the  United  States. 
the  State  and  the  county,  respectively,  dur- 
ing each  of  the  five  calendar  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  In  which  such  pro- 
jected yield  for  the  United  States,  the  State, 
and  the  county,  respectively,  is  determined. 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  In  produc- 
tion practices. 

"'(M>  "Projected  farm  yield"  for  any  crop 
of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  cal- 
endar years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
In  which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  de- 
termined, adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affectmg  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  projected  farm  yield  be  Icfs  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  a.*,  provided  in 
subparagraph  (I)  of  this  paragraph.' 

"Sec.  604.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  period  August  1.  1066,  through 
July  31.  1970  (II  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  un- 
restricted use  at  the  same  prices  as  It  sells 
cotton  for  export.  In  no  event,  however,  at 
less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate. 
and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted 
use  at  current  market  prices  In  each  market- 
ing year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  production  of 
upland  cotton  ie  Icfs  than  the  estimated  re- 
quirements for  domestic  use  and  for  export 
for  such  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  there- 
in at  such  times  as  be  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  part  (2)  of  the 
foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of 
cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such 
sentence  ehall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an  or- 
derly manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market 
prices  unduly.' " 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
Talmadge  is  as  follows: 
Svmmaut  of  Phoposcd  SuBsrntJTE  Tm.z  VI 

IK  H.R.  9811  AS  Re3»orted  cv  the  Senate 

CoMMrmrE 

The  substitute  would  provide  a  cotton 
program  as  follows: 

1.  Four-year  cotton  program  applicable  to 
the  1966.  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops. 

2.  Price  support  loans  to  cooperators  at 
not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling 
l-lnch  cotton  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  for  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  For  the  1966  crop  the  loan 
rate  would  be  21  cents. 

3.  Minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of 
16  million  acres.  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  established  as  under  cur- 
rent procedures.  Present  provisions  of  law 
regarding  release  and  reapportionment  of 
farm  allotments  would  continue  in  effect. 

4.  A  form  domestic  allotment  percentage 
would  be  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  of  cotton 
and  the  total  allotted  acreage.  This  per- 
centage, which  cannot  be  less  than  65  per- 
cent, would  be  applied  to  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  (after  release  and  reapportion- 
ment) but  farms  not  releasing  acreage  al- 
lotments would  receive  a  minimum  domestic 


allotment  of  the  smsiller  of  10  acres  or  the 
farm  acreage  allotment. 

5.  Additional  price  support  above  that 
provided  by  the  basic  loan  level  would  be 
available  to  cooperators,  i.e.,  producer  on 
whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
does  not  exceed  90  percent  (90  to  100  per- 
cent for  1967,  1968.  and  1969)  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  Payments.  In  cash  or  in 
kind,  would  be  made  to  cooperators  on  the 
basis  of  participation  (I)  In  the  cotton  acre- 
age reduction  program  and  (il)  In  diversion 
from  the  production  of  cotton  to  approved 
conservation  practices.  Payment  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound  would  be 
made  on  the  acreage  planted  up  to  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment.  This  payment, 
when  added  to  the  national  average  loan  rate. 
would  provide  price  support  at  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  parity  for  cotton.  Additional 
payments  would  be  made  to  cooperators  who 
divert  an  acreage  up  to  35  percent  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  This  diversion 
payment  would  be  at  a  rate  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  cotton  and  the 
amount  of  paj'ment  would  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  diversion,  as  the  amount  would 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  rate  of 
payment  by  the  projected  yield  of  the  acres 
dU-erted.  Small  producers.  1  e..  those  receiv- 
ing minimum  farm  domestic  acreage  allot- 
ments of  the  smaller  of  10  acres  or  the  farm 
acreage  allotment,  would  receive  the  diver- 
sion payment  without  being  required  to  re- 
duce their  cotton  plantings. 

6.  If  no  cotton  is  planted  on  the  farm,  pay- 
ment would  be  authorized  at  a  rate  compar- 
able to  the  diversion  rate  but  would  be  60 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop. 
The  amount  of  payment  would  be  figured 
on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  the  rate  of  payment  by  the  pro- 
jected farm  yield  on  15  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment. 

7-  For  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
and  farm  bases,  the  full  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment would  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton 
if  the  farm  qualifies  for  payment,  except  that 
under  Item  6  only  the  acreage  on  which 
payment  Is  made  (15  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment )  will  be  regarded  a* 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm;  however,  fur- 
ther protection  of  history  for  such  farm  may 
be  accomplished  by  releasing  up  to  86  per- 
cent of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

8,  Payments  would  be  conditioned  on  the 
farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved  con- 
servation uses  equal  t-o  the  sum  of  li)  the 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qual- 
ify for  such  payments  ( 15  percent  in  the  Cise 
of  a  farm  on  which  no  cotton  is  planted  i 
and  (11)  the  average  acreage  of  cropland  on 
the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil-conserv- 
ing crops  or  practices  during  a  base  period 
The  Secretary  could  permit  planting  of  desig- 
nated minor  crops. 

9  Not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  payment 
for  a  farm  could  be  made  to  producers  in  ad- 
vance of  the  determination  of  performance 
on  the  farm  and  the  balance  when  perform- 
ance Is  checked. 

10.  CCC  would  redeem  payment-In-klnd 
certificates  for  cotton  valued  at  not  less  than 
the  loan  rate  therefor  and  would  be  author- 
ized to  assist  producers  In  the  marketing  of 
certificates.  CCC  would  be  required  (a)  to 
sell  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same 
prices  as  it  sells  cotton  for  export,  but  in  no 
event  at  less  than  110  percent  of  the  loan 
rate,  and  (b)  to  sell  or  make  available  for  un- 
resirlcted  use  at  current  market  prices  In 
each  marketing  year  a  quantity  of  cotton 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  production 
is  less  than  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  cxports- 

11.  A  farm  operator  could  elect  to  for- 
go price  support  loans  and  pa\-ments  for  any 
crop  year  and  plant  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  by  as  much  as  50 
percent  without  Incurrmg  marketing  quota 
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penalties.  This  election  by  the  farm  oper- 
ator could  be  made  only  for  a  farm  which 
received  a  1965  farm  acreage  allotment  and 
for  which  the  farm  operator  for  the  current 
year  was  the  operator  In  1965  or  Is  the  heir 
of  such  operator.  If  an  operator  so  electa 
to  forgo  price  support  on  a  farm,  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  any  other 
farm  In  which  he  has  a  controlling  or  sub- 
stantial Interest  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Excess  acreage  so  p!.'<nted  would  not 
be  taken  into  account  In  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments, 
13.  To  facilitate  transition  from  the  equali- 
z.ition  payment  program  In  edect  through 
July  31.  iaG6.  to  the  new  program,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  extend  the 
period  for  performance  of  obligations  In- 
curred in  connection  with  payments  made 
for  the  period  ending  July  31.  1D60.  or  to 
make  payments  on  raw  cotton  from  the  1963 
or  prior  crops  held  by  cotton  handlers  at 
the  rate  in  effect  on  such  date. 

13.  Any  producer  who  was  prevented  from 
planting  cotton  because  of  flood,  drought, 
or  other  natural  disaster  would  be  deemed 
to  have  planted  cotton  for  payment  pur- 
poses provided  the  acreage  was  not  subse- 
quently planted  to  any  price  supported  crop 
for  the  year  involved. 

14.  "Projected  yields"  per  acre  would  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  making  payments. 
Generally,  such  yields  would  be  higher  than 
"normal  yields"  now  in  use.  The  projected 
yield  for  a  farm  would  not,  however,  be  less 
than  the  farm  normal  yield. 

15.  If  for  any  year  during  the  4-year 
period  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  pay- 
ments as  planned,  he  would  be  authorized 
to  alter  the  progr.nm  and  carry  out  price 
support  provisions  through  loans  or  by  pur- 
chase and  resale. 

16  Payments  earned  by  farmerj  could  be 
assigned  to  persons  from  whom  crop  pro- 
duction loans  are  obtained. 

AMEN-OMDNTS  NOS.  433  AND  434 

Mr.  CARLSON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  9811.  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965.  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    435 

Mr.  BASS  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  House 
bill  9811,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDME.NT   NO.   430 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs).  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr 
Tower  1.  and  m.vself,  1  submit  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  us. 
jointly,  to  House  bill  9811.  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  436  >  is  as 
follov.-s: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows; 

"TTTLE     vm— ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMSIISSION 
0»   ITNITED   STATES    rOOO   AND  ETBEK   POIICY 

"Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 
"Sec.  801.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  eitec- 
tlve  utilization  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  so  that  U)  the 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
m.jditles.  Insofar  as  possible,  will  be  competi- 
tive in  the  markets  for  such  confmodltles  In 


the  world.  (2)  the  present  and  future  re- 
quirements for  such  agricultural  commodi- 
ties In  the  United  States  and  the  world  can 
be  fully  met.  (3)  the  Interests  of  taxpayers 
and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safeguarded, 
and  (41  the  producers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities In  the  United  States  will  receive 
a  return  on  their  Investment  and  labor 
commensiu-ate  with  their  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare.  It  Is  further  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote 
programs  recognizing  the  necessity  for  con- 
sumers in  this  country  to  be  asstired  an 
.adequate  supply  of  agricultural  commodities 
of  the  best  possible  quality  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  provide  for  a  study  and  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Federal  laws  and  programs 
pertaining  to  agriculture  with  a  view  to  re- 
vising and  modernizing  such  laws  and  pro- 
grams in  order  to  achieve  the  policies  stated 
above,  and  to  provide  for  a  better  coordinated 
national  lood  and  fiber  policy. 
"EstttbUshment  of  the  Commission  on  United 
States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy 
"Sec.  802.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
there  is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis.-.:on 
on  United  States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commis- 
sion'). 

"Jlfembers/iip  of  the  Commission 

"Sm.  803.  (a)  NtJMBEH  AND  Appoint- 
ment.—Tlie  Conomlssion  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  members  ns  follows: 

"(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  and  two  from 
private  life. 

"(2»  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life. 

"(3 1  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life. 

"(bl  PoLmcAt  Affiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  mentioned  in  suljsection 
(al.  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

"(c)  V.acancies— Vacancies  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  ailed  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  ws?  made. 

"Organization  of  the  commission 

•Sec.  804.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Cliairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

"Quorum 

"Sec,   805.  Seven   members    of    the    Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
"Compensation  of  members  of  the 
Commission 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  Members  of  CoNotiESs. — 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation in  addition  to  that  recolved  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  tor  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
111  the  Commission. 

"(bi  Membhrs  From  the  EtEcunvE 
Branch.— Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  ench  receive  the  comoensation 
which  he  would  receive  If  he  we're  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  addi- 
tional compensation,  if  any.  ns  Is  necessary 
to  make  his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding 
822.500;  and  he  sh3ll  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

"(e)  Me.mbehs  From  Private  Life — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  In 


the  performance  of  duties  vested  m  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

"Staff  of  the  Commission 

"Sec  807.  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensatl.in 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

"Expenses  of  the  Commission 

"Sec.  808.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  eo 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

"Expiration  of  the  Commission 

"Sec  809.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  In 
section  10(b),  the  Commission  shall  cea=e 
to  exist. 

"Duties  of  the  Commission 
"Sec.  810.  (a)  Investigation. — The  Com. 
mission  shall  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  all  Federal  laws  and 
programs  pertaining  to  agriculture,  loclud. 
log  all  matters  relating  to  the  food  and 
fiber  policies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
effect  of  such  policies  on  all  segments  of  our 
society,  with  a  view  to  revising  and  modern, 
izlng  such  laws  and  programs  to  achieve  the 
alms  set  forth  In  section  701  of  this  title 
In  carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation 
the  Commission  shall  consider  such  matters 
relating  to  agriculture  as  It  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate,  but  shall  specifically  con. 
slder.  with  regard  to  the  various  agricultural 
commodities  produced  In  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  States,  o  effectiveness  of 
price  support  and  production  controls,  in. 
eluding  acreage  allotments  and  production 
and  marketing  quotas,  which  may  be  In 
effect  for  such  commodities,  (2)  the  future 
requirements  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  for  such  commodities,  (3)  suitable 
uses  for  land  which  may  not  be  needed  at 
the  present  time  for  the  production  of  such 
commodities,  but  which  mav  be  needed  for 
such  piuTjose  in  the  future.  (4)  methods 
for  effectively  coordinating  domestic  agri. 
cultural  policies  with  the  export  opportuni. 
ties  for  such  commodities.  |5)  the  effective- 
ness of  our  present  policies  In  the  use  of 
food  and  fiber  Internationally  and  how  such 
policies  might  be  improved.  (6)  the  i>roblems 
of  rural  economic  opportunity  In  the  United 
States.  (7)  the  national  requirements  for  the 
stockpiling  of  agricultural  commodities.  (81 
Import  and  export  policies  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  food  and  fiber  and  the 
effect  of  such  policies  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  (9)  methods  of  ex- 
lending  and  expanding  programs  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As. 
slstance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  without 
adversely  affecting  commercial  markets,  and 
(10)  the  need  for  consolidating  the  activl- 
ties  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  other  Federal  agencies  on 
the  development  of  rural  resources.  The 
Commission  shall  also  give  particular  at. 
tention  to  the  formulation  of  programs  to 
facilitate  the  economic  adjustment  of  agri- 
cultural producers  who  decide  to  transfer 
to  other  occupations.  Such  programs  may 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  retrain- 
ing programs,  relocation  allowances,  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  alternative  employment 
opportunities,  early  retirement,  and  provl- 
.slon  for  minimum  compensation  for  land, 
dwellings,  and  equipment  which  such  pro- 
ducers no  longer  want  or  need. 

"(b)  Report— The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  ItJi  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February 
1.  1967.  and  may  submit  Interim  reports  prior 
thereto. 
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"Powers  of  the  Commission 
•Sec  811.  (a)(1)  Heasinos.— The  Com- 
mission or.  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  thereof,  may. 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  functions 
and  duties,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or 
oihcrwlse,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents  as  the  Com- 
mission or  such  subcommittee  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such 
member. 

'•(2 1  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
Is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shoU 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Inqulrj';  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

■'(b)  Official  Data.— Each  department. 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  Including  Inde- 
pendent agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  Informitlon  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  funcUons  tinder 
this  title." 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLLTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  8,  1965,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  iS.J. 
Res.  53 1  to  establish  a  tercentenary  com- 
mission to  commemorate  the  advent  and 
history  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette  in 
North  America,  and  for  other  purposes. 


"THE  KINDLY  CHARMER  FROM  VER- 
MONT'S—TRIBUTE TO  SENATOR 
AIKEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  Saturday, 
September  4.  1965,  contains  on  its  edi- 
torial page  a  brief  article  entitled  "The 
Kindly  Charmer  From  Vermont,"  writ- 
ten by  Josephine  Ripley. 

In  the  course  of  the  article — and  it  Is 
really  a  splendid  piece  of  newsmanship — 
Miss  Ripley  writes: 

It  was  the  birthday  party  for  one  of  the 
Senate  favorites.  That  quiet  and  genial  man 
of  few  words,  sound  convictions,  and  un- 
ruffled good  nature.  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken,  Republican,  of  Vermont. 

Some  70  Senators  turned  out  for  the  occa- 
sion at  the  invitation  of  the  party  giver  and 
hostess.  Maine's  Senator  Maroaeet  Chase 
Smbth. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  ap- 
pear as  a  cosponsor  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  46,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47,  and  Senate  Concui'rent 
Resolution  48. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL, 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
iiR  names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  the  followinu  bill, 
concurrent  resolution,  and  resolution: 
Authority  of  August  31.  1965: 

S.  2482.  A  bill  to  prohibit  obstruction  of 
the  performance  of  duty  by  the  Armed 
Forces  by  obstruction  of  the  transportation 
Of  personnel  or  property  thereof;  Mr.  Sco-rr. 

S.  Res.  142.  Resolution  proposing  a  study 
to  determine  feasibility  of  utilizing  trade 
"edits  l.ssued  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  facilitate  international  trade;  Mr. 
B<lvh.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and 

Mr,  SCOTT. 

Authority  of  September  2.  1965: 
S.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
f^ognlze  the  World  Law  Day;  Mr  Caj^non, 
Mr  Case,  Mr  Church.  Mr  Clark.  Mr  D.-.«i. 
NICK.  Mr  Hart.  Mr  Inocte.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  McCartht. 


I  would  assume  that  that  puts  Senator 
Smith  in  a  class  by  herself  and  de- 
servedly so,  because  in  getting  in  excess 
of  70  Senators,  wWch  is  more  than  the 
leadership  can  get  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  most  of  the  time,  Senator  Smith 
showed  not  only  how  high  she  rates  in 
this  body  but  how  persuasive  as  well. 

It  has  been  said  on  occasion  that 
sometimes  Senator  Aiken  says  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  what  Senator  Mans- 
field, of  Montana,  thinlcs.  That  is  not 
true.  But  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportimity  to  expi-ess  on  the  Senate 
floor,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  thinking 
and  through  the  use  of  my  own  voice,  my 
extremely  high  regard  for  a  man  whom 
I  consider  one  of  the  outstanding  Sena- 
tors of  this  or  any  other  generation,  a 
man  who  has  contributed  much  to  the 
welfare  of  his  State  and  country,  a  man 
who  keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground  at  all 
times,  and  a  man  whose  counsel  I  cher- 
ish and  value. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  Miss  Ripley's  story  will 
be  given  somewhat  greater  circulation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  4.  1965] 
The  Kindlt  Charmer  From  Vermont 

A  third  party  sprang  briefly  Into  be!ng 
In  the  Senate  the  other  day.  In  fact.  It  took 
over.  Members  of  both  parties  bolted  to  It 
In  a  happy  merger. 

It  was  a  birthday  party  for  one  of  the 
Senate  favorites.  That  quiet  and  genial  man 
of  few  words,  sound  convictions  and  unruf- 
fled good  nature.  Senator  George  D.  Aiken, 
Republican,  of  Vermont. 

Some  70  Senators  turned  cut  for  the  occa- 
sion at  the  Invitation  of  the  party-giver  and 
hostess,  Maine's  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith. 
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Not  only  did  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
Join  this  special  ''third  party  on  August  20, 
but  the  topmost  Democrat  of  them  all.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  bolted  too.  for  this  occasion. 

He  decided  that  morning  to  Join  up 
'•Come  along,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Johnson  In  the 
casual  fashion  of  a  man  whose  wife  Is  wash- 
ing dishes  with  her  apron  on. 

Anyway.  It  Is  reported  that  she  quickly 
ran  upstairs  to  change  her  dress.  Lynda 
Bird  came.  too. 

A  Secret  Service  detail  was  rushed  to  the 
Capitol.  The  men  were  deploved  on  the 
main  and  second  floors  of  the  Senate  side 
of  the  Capitol  when  I  arrived. 

Bewildered  tourists  were  herded  off.  •Tou 
can^t  go  to  the  second  floor."  they  were  told 
as  Secret  Service  men  with  outstretched 
arms  fenced  off  the  corridors. 

1  managed  to  squeeze  by  upon  producing 
the  typed  Invitation  of  Senator  Smith  ap- 
parently a  then  familiar  admission  ticket 

Upstairs  the  corridor  leading  to  the  wal- 
nut-paneled room  where  the  luncheon  birth- 
day party  was  held  was  Jammed  with 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

It  might  have  been  a  quorum  call  with 
Senators  stumbling  over  each  other  to 
answer  It. 

There  was  Senator  Dibksen,  his  generally 
unruly  curls  carefully  smoothed  into  place 
on  this  occasion.  There  was  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  MansOeld  with  a  happy  grin 

Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Aiken  are 
longtime  breakfast  pals  m  the  Senate 
restaurant.  It  Is  a  well-known  bipartisan 
friendship. 

A  newspaper  columnist  noting  these 
breakfast  get-togethers  recently  wrote  that 
Senator  Aiken  often  says  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  what  Senator  Mansfield  Is  thinking 
in  private.  ^ 

Senator  Aiken  took  note  of  this  when  he 
rose  to  speak.  He  was  Interested  to  learn 
that  he  was  Senator  Mansfield's  spokesman 
he  said.  •'Senator  Mansfield's  speeches  ■will 
be  briefer  from  now  on,"  he  wisecracked 

All  those  sitting  at  the  head  table— Senate 
leaders  of  both  parties— had  a  blrthdav  wish 
of  good  will  and  friendship  as  they  rose  at 
Senator  Smh-h's  Iniltatlon  to  "say  a  word  " 

Others  present  said  It  In  song:  "For  he's 
a  jolly  good  fellow  •  •  •  which  nobody  can 
deiiy.  which  nobody  can  deny."  It  was  loud 
and  strong.  An  unusual  and  touchlne  trib- 
ute to  a  respected  Member. 

The  President's  arrival  "for  a  bowl  of 
soup/'  came  at  the  end  of  the  luncheon 
The  President.  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Lvnda  Bird 
bore  gifts— a  set  of  presidential  cuff  links 
two  autographed  books,  an  autographed 
color  photograph  of  the  President,  an  L  B 
Johnson  pen. 

Senator  Aiken,  whose  shy  enjoj-ment  of 
the  occasion  was  obvious,  beamed  Ho 
couldn't  resist  a  quip.  ••Glad  to  have  thia 
L.B  J.  campaign  pen."  he  cracked. 

It  nearly  broke  up  the  President  who  ex- 
ploded with  laughter. 

It  was  that  kind  of  a  party,  with  good  will 
and  good  humor  a  constant  theme 

After  It  was  over.  Senator  after  Senator 
was    heard    to   say   they   had    never    known 

f^PTl  '"J^  '*>'=  ''=f°™-  "Why  don't  we  do 
this  kind  of  thing  more  often7"  they  asked 
as  they  went  bock  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
?de  oM'"'"',  ^^^^»he  Republicans  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle.  Democrats  on  the  other 

The  answer  may  be,  there's  only  one  Sen- 
ator  Aiken.  Pew  men  In  the  Senate  are  ag 
highly  regarded,  as  beloved  as  the  kindly 
charmer  from  Vermont.  '^i^s 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Montana  vield' 

The  PRESIDKG  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD-  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  acting  minority  leader. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  Pre.sident.  Sen- 
ators will  applaud  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  leader  of 
the  majority  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  often  said,  and  now  repeat,  the 
No.  1  Senator  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncrNl.  On  this  occasion,  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  caU  him 
•'Uncle  George." 

He  Is  genial,  yes.  He  i.s  kindly,  yes. 
He  is  helpful,  yes.  He  Is  able  to  express 
himself  In  phrase  and  sentence  with  clar- 
ity, yes.  No  words  are  wasted  by  the  Re- 
publican Senate  dean.  On  occasion,  he 
ha.s  been  most  vieorous  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment  required. 

George  Aikes  graces  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  most  thankful  that  he  sits  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  from 
California  has  .just  said.  However,  I 
wish  that  I  could  ei-ase  from  my  mind 
the  initial  contact  I  had  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  when  I  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  and  came  to  Washington 
to  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate over  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont presided.  With  me  was  a  union 
labor  leader.  Remember.  I  was  the  Gov- 
ernor. We  came  into  the  room  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  went  right  by 
me — the  Governor — and  shook  hands 
with  the  labor  leader  and  said  to  him, 
"I  am  elad  you  are  here,  Mr.  Governor." 

I  could  not  judge  what  was  wrong;  but. 
the  next  time  I  met  the  Senator  from 
Vennont  was  when  I  went  to  the  White 
Hou.se,  .shortly  after  I  liecame  a  U.S. 
Senator.  I  was  w'earin?  my  tuxedo 
or 

Mr.  AIKEN    They  were  taUs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  they  were  tails. 
So  was  the  Senator  from  Vennont  in 
tails. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  tuxedo  and  tails. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  had  them 
on  since. 

To  continue  my  story,  I  left  the  White 
House  later  and  walked  to  the  porch 
to  hand  my  automobile  ticket  to  the  man 
who  would  eet  my  car.  I  stood  there 
waitmi,',  when  out  came  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  handed  me  his  automobile 
ticket  to  get  his  automobile  for  him. 
I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
.Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is  a 
worthy  gentleman.  I  am  glad  that  this 
colloquy  will  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
You  are  a  great  citizen  and  a  great  Sen- 
ator. 

Let  me  close  by  saying.  "1  forgive  you, 
George."      [Laughter.]  . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished   majority    leader,    the    distin- 


guished acting  minority  leader,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  regarding  the  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  service  in  the  Senate  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  I  therefore  know 
of  his  devotion  and  dedication  to  duty. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  attends  to 
his  homework.  He  is  a  cleax,  articulate, 
and  vigorous  speaker. 

His  presence  in  the  Senate  makes  it  a 
belter  bodv. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  which  have  been  made, 
first,  by  the  majority  leader,  and  then 
by  other  Members  of  the  Senate  on  this 
happy  occasion  when  we  speak  of  the 
outstanding  senice  of  the  Senator  from 
Vennont  and  commend  him  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  have 
t>een  friends  and  associates  for  many 
years.  We  confer  often  on  many  matters 
dealing  with  agricultui'e.  He  Is  one  of 
the  outstanding  agriculture  leaders  of 
the  Nation.  I  have  profited  by  his  ad- 
vice, not  only  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture, but  also  concerning  foreign  rela- 
tJons.  as  I  have  the  privilege  to  sit  next 
to  him  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  therefore  know  that  his  advice  Is 
always  sound  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion— <^onsideration  I  always  give  to  what 
he  tells  me. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  participate  In  this  colloquy  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  so  that  I 
may  sav  a  word  in  self-defense? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Reluctantly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  so  nearly  speech- 
less at  this  time  that  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  even  tell  the  Senate  what  the 
majority  leader  is  thinking.  Of  course. 
I  will  not  give  up  trying. 

In  a  way.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  referred  to  the  luncheon 
we  had  the  other  day.  under  the  watch- 
ful eye,  astute  guidance,  and  loving 
friendship  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith  1 .  Nor  wlU  I  ever  forget  the 
distinguished  visitors  we  entertained  on 
that  happy  occasion.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  family  were 
there.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that  the 
President  took  that  occasion  to  say  that 
he  wished  Congress  to  pass  a  certain  bill. 
S.  1766,  sponsored  by  93  Senators. 

At  this  point,  we  are  waiting  for  the 
House  to  complete  action  on  that  bill. 

I  hope  House  Members  will  read  the 
Record  of  today  and  refer  back  to  what 
the  President  said  at  the  luncheon  on 
August  20.  It  would  do  the  world  a 
great  deal  of  good  If  we  could  have  early 
action  on  that  little  bit  of  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  his  gracious  remarks  concerning  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vennont.  the  ranking  Republican 
Senator  in  the  Senate,  and  in  all  other 
respects  the  ranking  Senator,  refers  to, 
of  course,  is  the  bill  which  is  sometimes 
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called  the  Aiken  water  blU.  It  has  93 
Senate  signatures. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  SLxty-three  of  them  are 
Democrats. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  anticipate  that 
there  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  will  receive  good  news 
tomorrow  from  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wi.sh  the  House  would 
try  to  beat  us,  so  that  they  could  pass 
that  bill  before  we  pass  the  agricultural 
bill— their  bill— H.R.  9811.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  they  could  defeat  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's  bill 
is  a  simple  one.     The  pending  bill  Is  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  could  dispose  of  it 
quickly,  ii  we  did  not  get  into  too  much 
discussion  about  it 


POLLY  OP  INDISCRIMINATE  U.S. 
MILITARY  AID 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comme.ad  President  Johnson 
most  highly  for  his  prompt  action  In  sus- 
pending militarj'  assistance  to  both  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  yesterday.  I  hope  that 
such  assistance  will  not  be  resumed  un- 
til there  has  been  adequate  assurances  by 
both  parties  that  such  arms  as  have  been 
given  to  them  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  given — resist- 
ance to  Communist  aggression. 

For  years  now.  two  or  three  Senators 
have  consistently  been  critical  of  the 
U.S.  military  assistance  programs 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  tragic  events  of  the  last  few  days 
in  India  and  Pakistan,  U.S.  weapons 
Kiven  to  Pakistan  to  strengthen  its  abil- 
ity to  resist  international  Communist  Ag- 
gression are  being  used  against  weapoii.- 
glven  to  India  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
many  respects  the  United  States  talks 
grandly  about  our-  desire  for  peace,  wiiile 
at  the  same  time  the  United  States  ha.-i 
become  the  indiscriminate  purveyor  of 
arms  to  Innumerable  trigger-happy  na- 
tions of  the  free  world. 

Time  and  again  we  have  pointed  out 
that  US.  arms,  theoretically  given  for 
internal  security  purposes,  have  been 
used  by  ruthless  dictators  to  maintain 
themselves  In  power  by  cruelly  suppress- 
ing the  human  rights  and  freedom  of 
theiiv,own  peoples. 

Over  3  years  ago — on  August  2,  1962— 
In  commenting  on  the  use  of  U.S.  do- 
nated Sherman  tanks  to  crash  through 
the  gates  of  the  Pzarro  Palace  to  take 
President  Manuel  Prado  y  Ugarteche,  of 
Peru,  prisoner  in  the  military  coup  there, 
I  said: 

A  reexamination  of  VS.  military  osslstanct 
to  Latin  America  is  sorely  overdue.  None  of 
t!ie  goals  o(  the  program  have  been 
actileved — not  liemlspiiere  defence,  not 
standardization,  not  modernization,  not  » 
reduction  in  rorces;  not  even  that  mucb-*o- 
ije  desired  byproduct,  Indoctrlnlzatlon  of  thf 
military  in  thetr  role  in  a  modern  democracy 
Instead,  we  have  witnessed  some  tragic 
results. 

I  am  convinced  ttiat  the  evils  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  in  Latin  America  far 
outweigh  wliatever  benefits  wo  hope  to 
achieve  when  first  the  program  was  started. 

Z  call  for  an  end  to  this  unsuitable  and 
frtutless  venture. 
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U.S.  arms  have  been  given  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  each  of  them  to  resist  aggres- 
sion from  the  north — from  Soviet  Rus- 
f  la — only  to  see  those  very  arms  used  by 
both  sides  in  the  fighting  over  CjTrus. 

In  addition,  over  the  years,  where  we 
have  not  given  arms  away  outright  to 
nation  after  nation  we  have  turned  into 
arms  salesmen  under  the  misguided  con- 
cept that,  first,  we  were  thereby  helping 
the  balance-of-payments  problem,  and, 
second,  if  the  United  States  did  not  -sell 
these  weapons  some  other  nation  would. 

Neither  concept  is  valid. 

The  UiUted  States  manufactures  many 
things,  other  than  arms,  which  could  be 
sold  abroad  to  aid  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Second,  instead  of  the  weak  excuse 
that  if  we  did  not  sell  arms  some  other 
nation  would,  the  United  States  should 
take  the  leadership  in  the  international 
cessation  of  the  armaments  race.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  bring  about  general  dis- 
armament throuEhout  the  world  but  at 
least  we  should  stop  the  proliferation  in 
the  furnishing  of  arms  to  countries  which 
themselves  do  not  manufacture  weapons. 

This  policy  of  indiscriminately  giving 
or  selling  arms  to  foreign  nations  is  not 
new.  It  is  a  policy  which  President 
Johnson  has  tnlierited  from  his  prede- 
cessors. It  is  a  policy  however,  which 
President  Johnson  should  immediately 
reverse.  His  suspension  of  arms  ship- 
ment to  Pakistan  and  India  is  therefore 
most  gratifying. 

The  amount  of  military  assistance 
i;iven  to  India  and  Pakistan  over  the 
years  is  a  deep,  dark  military  secret. 
It  is  classified  and  cannot  be  made  public. 

The  public  can  be  told  that  over  the 
years  we  have  given  or  loaned  $5.1  bil- 
lion to  India  and  S2.6  billion  to  Pakistan. 
The  public  can  be  told  that  over  the 
years  we  have  given  Turkey  S2.5  billion 
la  military  assistance  and  Si. 7  billion  to 
Greece,  but  the  public  cannot  be  told 
whether  Pakistan  and  India  over  the 
years  have  received  in  military  aid  from 
the  United  States  SI  million.  $100  mil- 
lion, SI  billion  or  SIO  biUlon — or  what- 
ever the  figure  may  be. 

Pakistan — a  member  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization — has  not  sent 
any  of  those  arms,  or  any  of  its  armed 
forces  trained  with  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance, to  fight  in  Vietnam  in  keeping  with 
its  treaty  obligations.  Instead  It  is  using 
those  arms  and  those  men  to  fight  in 
I.idia. 

This  Is  no  time  for  the  United  States 
to  assess  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
armed  conflict  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan. President  Johnson  acted  correctly 
and  promptly  in  announcing  that  the 
United  States  Is  suspending — eftecllve  at 
once — any  further  military  aid  to  both 
countries  until  an  effective  cease  fire  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  and  there 
has  been  adherence  to  that  cease  fire  by 
withdrawal  of  troops. 

In  addition.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  sup- 
Ply  both  India  and  Pakistan  with  eco- 
nomic aid  while  they  are  both  wasting 
their  economic  substances  in  military  en- 
gagements    Economic  aid  to  both  coun- 
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tries  should  also  be  suspended  until  hos- 
tilities cease. 

Both  these  countries  should  be  told 
that  they  must  choose — and  choose  at 
once — between  economic  development  or 
military  escapades. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  we  have  per- 
mitted the  United  States  food  for 
peace  program  to  support,  indirectly. 
President  Nasser's  war  in  Yemen. 

But  to  support — directly  or  indirect- 
ly— a  continued  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  would  be  intolerable. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HARRIS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR.  S.  2231 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  .\L-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris!  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2231.  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1965. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been  an 
e.xtremcly  valuable  member  of  mj'  sub- 
committee which  is  now  conducting  a 
study  of  the  Federal  role  in  traffic  safety. 
He  also  has  contributed  Importantly  to 
the  subcommittee's  work  In  developing 
legislation  to  create  a  new  cabinet  level 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment which  I  understand  will  be 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  in  the 
next  few  days.  The  Harris  amendments 
emphasize  the  important  role  of  private 
enteiprlse  in  the  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment field  and  help  make  the  bill 
a  more  meaningful  document  to  guide 
future  heads  of  the  new  department  in 
administering  the  important  programs 
within  it. 

Recognition  is  coming  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  other  re- 
spects also.  Recently  he  was  named 
head  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  Chair- 
man McClellan  announcing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  subcommittee  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  tieen 
presented  with  a  symbolic  gavel  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  pages  for  having 
presided  100  hours  over  the  Senate  this 
year.  We  all  know  what  an  effective 
Presiding  OfiBcer  he  Is.  It  is  a  real  priv- 
ilege to  be  associated  with  Senator 
Harris,  and  I  add  my  personal  com- 
mendations to  him  and  express  appre- 
ciation for  his  excellent  work. 

ExBiBrr  1 
Statement  by  Senator  John  L.  McClkllan. 
Chairman,    CoMMnrcE    on    Government 
Operations 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan  announced 
today  that  he  has  appointed  a  special  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Research  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  to  be 
composed  of  Senators  Pred  R  Harris  of 
Oklahoma,  as  clulnnan,  McClellan.  Abra- 


ham RiBtcorF,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Karl  E. 
Ml'ndt,  and  Mn,w»RD  L.  Simpson. 

The  stibcommlttee  will  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertalce  Intensive  studies,  in- 
cluding hearings  as  may  be  necessary,  into 
the  operations  of  research  and  development 
programs  financed  by  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  The  studies 
will  Include  research  In  such  fields  as  eco- 
nomics and  social  science,  us  well  as  basic 
science,  research,  and  technology.  Sjieclal 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  those  programs 
now  being  carried  out  through  contracts  with 
higher  educational  Institutions  and  private 
organizations,  corporations,  and  individuals. 
xa  determine  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  national  research,  development,  and  man- 
power policies  and  programs,  in  order  to 
bring  about  Government-wide  coordination 
and  elimination  of  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion  of  scientific  and  research   acilvliies. 

The  subcommittee  wUl  be  further  directed 
to  examine  existing  research  Information 
operations,  the  Impact  of  Federal  research 
and  development  programs  on  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  programs  to  insure  equi- 
table distribution  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  among  such  institutions  and 
other  contractors. 

The  staff  of  the  full  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  be  assigned  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  staff  services  to  the  eub- 
committee,  and  the  subcommittee  chairman 
will  be  authorized  to  appoint,  without  com- 
pens.itlon,  such  technical  advisers  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  required  to  attain  the 
subcommittee's  objectives.  Should  these 
studies  indicate  that  legislative  action  may 
be  required  to  develop  an  adequate  and  com- 
prehensive program  covering  these  opera- 
tions, the  subcommittee  will  be  directed  to 
submit  appropriate  recommendations  to  tile 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


THE  NEED  TO  CUT  OFF  U.S.  AID  TO 
INDIA  .AND  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  share  deep  concern  over  the 
tragic  war  which  is  now  taking  place  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  We  should 
support  every  effort,  originating  at  the 
United  Nations  or  from  any  other 
quarter,  to  bring  about  cessation  of  the 
hostilities.  I  know  that  President  John- 
son and  his  advisors  are  now  considering 
Inducements  we  might  tmdertake  toward 
this  end. 

The  United  States  Ls  deeply  disttu-bed 
by  this  new  war.  because  of  the  needless 
loss  of  life,  because  we  repard  both  com- 
batants as  friends,  and  because  these 
two  nations — not  Vietnam — are.  in  real- 
ity, the  principal  plugs  against  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Asia.  If  these  plugs 
are  pulled,  all  of  Asia  may  well  go  down 
the  drain. 

Americans  arc  keenly  distressed  at  the 
prospect  that  this  war  may  be  fought 
with  American-supplied  weapo.is.  orig- 
inally fm-nlshed  both  countrie.';  to  defend 
themselves  against  possible  Communist 
aggression.  .Mthough  it  is  now  too  late 
to  call  back  these  arras,  the  President 
has  certainly  made  the  correct  decision 
In  suspending  the  further  shipment  of 
arms  to  India  and  Pakistan  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  conflict. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
would  have  held  in  check  the  mihtarv- 
assistance  program.  My  amendment 
was  directed  primarily  against  proposed 
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Increases  in  military  assistance  to  such 
countries  as  India  and  Pakistan.  The 
amendment,  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Administration  at  that  time,  was  nar- 
rowly defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  33.  This  tragic  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  to  which 
the  United  States  has  extended  a  total 
of  some  S12  billion  in  various  forms  of 
foreign  aid.  should,  at  the  very  least, 
force  us  to  undtrtalce  a  fundamental  re- 
view of  our  continuing  military  as- 
sistance programs  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  we 
should  not  only  cut  off  all  military  aid 
to  India  and  Pakistan,  but  also  all 
economic  aid  as  well.  We  should  make 
it  clear  that  we  will  not  allow  American 
money  to  be  used  by  either  side,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  finance  or  prolong  this 
war.  Not  only  would  sucli  an  embargo 
serve  as  a  forewarning  to  other  na- 
tions now  receiving  large  quantities  of 
American  aid,  but  it  might  also  act  as 
yet  another  lever  to  help  induce  the 
Indians  and  Pakistanis  to  bring  their 
conflict  to  a  close. 

Although  the  problem  of  continued 
food  shipments  to  these  countries  is  more 
difficult  to  decide,  because  of  the  hu- 
manitarian considerations  involved,  our 
Goverrmient  should  immediately  under- 
take a  thorough  study  of  this  question  to 
ascertain  whether  a  cessation  of  such 
shipments  would  help  promote  an  end 
to  the  war.  Forthright  action  by  the 
United  States  to  cease  military  and 
economic  aid  to  both  these  waiTlng 
powers  will,  I  am  sure,  meet  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  gi-eat  majority  of 
the  American  people.  The  fate  of  India 
and  Paki-stan,  and  the  future  security  of 
all  of  Asia,  may  well  rest  upon  an  end  to 
this  tragic  conflict  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment 


ALLEGIANCE    OF    THE    PEOPLE    IS 
ESSENTIAL    TO    VIET    VICTORY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  R.  H. 
Shackfoi-d,  one  of  America's  most  knowl- 
ediable  WTiters  about  Vietnam,  has 
written  an  excellent  column  entitled  "It's 
a  'People's  War':  Allegiance  of  the  Peo- 
ple Is  Essential  to  Viet  Victory"  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Edward  G.  Lansdale  as  an  adviser  to 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article,  as  published  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  August  19,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Its  *    Teople's  W«b":    Allfciakce  of  the 

People  Is  Essential  to  Vkt  Victoet 

(By  R.  H.  ShacKford) 

Ambass.idor  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  chosen 
as  on?  of  his  principil  advisers  an  unortho- 
dox military  man  who  Is  convinced  that  ap- 
plication of  superior  military  force  alone 
will  never  force  the  Communists  la  Vietnam 
to  ^ve  up. 

He  Is  Air  Force  MaJ.  Gen.  (retired)  Edward 
G.  Lansdale. 

General  Lansdale  believes  It  Is  a  "people's 
war" — not  an  ordinary  one — and  can  be  won 
only  by  gaining  the  allegiance  of  the  people. 


And  that,  he  says,  cannot  be  done  by  guns 
alone. 

He  thinks  air  strikes,  aniUery.  and  big 
conventional  military  operations — especially 
if  conducted  without  equally  vigorous  and 
effective  civic,  nonmUltary  programs — will 
boomerang  and  drive  people  Into  the  arms 
of  tlje  Vletcong. 

VETERAN 

General  Lansdale  is  a  veteran  of  antl- 
guerrllla  campaigns — first  In  the  Philippines 
as  conndante  of  the  late  President  Ramon 
Mags.iysay  In  the  successful  struggle  against 
the  Communist  Huks.  and  In  the  1950's  as  an 
adriser  to  the  late  Vietnamese  President  Ngo 
D!nh  Diem  In  the  unsuccessful  guerrilla  war 
against  the  Vletcong. 

Mr.  Lodge  contends  that  the  poUtlcal-eco- 
nomlc-soclal  problems  of  Vietnam  are  equally 
Qs  Important  as  military  problems.  General 
Lansd.ile  long  has  preached  this  theory  but. 
In  recent  years,  without  much  support  from 
Vietnamese  leaders  or  even  some  elements  of 
the  American  military  establishment. 

"NO" 

Late  last  year  General  Lansdale  set  forth 
his  philosophy  In  an  article  In  Foreign  .Aflairs 
Quarterly  titled  "Vietnam:  Do  We  Under- 
5t.uid  Revolution?"  The  article  made  It  clear 
that  General  Lansdale  feared  the  answer  was, 
"No." 

Much  has  changed  In  Vietnam  since  he 
wrote  the  article  but  he  said  today  that  his 
basic  Ideas  remain  unchanged  about  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  and  the  kinds  of  action 
needed  to  resolve  it. 

"The  most  lu-gcnt  military  need,"  he  wrote 
at  year's  end.  "Is  to  make  It  the  No.  1  priority 
for  the  military  to  protect  and  help  the 
people.  When  the  military  opens  Are  at  long 
range,  whether  by  Infantry  weapons,  artil- 
lery, or  air  strike,  on  a  reported  Vletcong 
concentration  in  a  hamlet  or  village  full  of 
Chilians,  the  Vietnamese  officers  who  gave 
those  orders  and  the  American  advisers  who 
let  them  get  away  with  it  are  helping  defeat 
the  cause  of  freedom.  The  civilian  hatred  of 
the  military  resulting  from  such  actions  is 
a  powerful  motive  for  Joining  the  Vletcong. 
"The  tfS.  military  can  give  a  major  boost 
to  the  political  effort  simply  by  upgrading 
the  lm|»rtance  they  assign  to  mllltary-civlc 
action  and  to  guiding  the  Vietnamese  mill, 
tary  Into  accepting  It  as  a  basic  soldierly 
quality  in  this  war.  Just  as  the  Vletcong  do. 
"Civic  action  means  more  than  giving  eco- 
nomic help;  It  is  an  attitude  of  behavior,  an 
extension  of  military  covutesy.  In  which  the 
soldier  citizen  becomes  the  brotherly  prot«c- 
tor  of  the  civilian  citizen.  The  Vletcong 
practice  It,  under  severe  penalties  for  mis- 
behavior" 

General  Lansdale's  article  took  a  dim  view 
of  the  way  Americans  generally  proposed 
coping  with  the  Vietnam  problem — disen- 
gagement through  International  accommo- 
dation: identifying  the  struggle  as  war  and 
making  use  of  "our  military  proficiency  to 
force  the  Communist  regime  In  Hanoi  to 
cease  its  adventure  In  the  south";  continu- 
ing along  the  present  course  (as  of  the  end 
of  1964)  to  smother  and  klU  the  Commimlst 
Insurgency.     He  wrote: 

"The  anomaly  in  these  reactions  Is  that 
each  falls  short  of  understanding  that  the 
Communists  have  let  loose  a  revolutionary 
idea  m  Vietnam  and  that  .t  will  not  die  by 
being  Ignored,  bombed  or  smothered  by  us. 
Ideas  do  not  die  In  such  ways." 

He  suggested  a  fourth  "reaction"— "To  op- 
pose the  Communist  idea  with  a  better  idea 
and  to  do  so  on  the  battleground  itself.  In 
a  way  that  would  permit  the  people,  who  are 
the  main  feature  of  that  battleground,  to 
make  their  own  choice."  In  effect,  the 
"antl-Communlst"  struggle  must  be  con- 
verted into  a  "pro-people"  campaign  whose 
objective  is  to  give  the  people  what  they 
want,  rather  than  Juat  defeat  the  other  side. 


General  Lansdale  thinks  the  United  StjitcE 
cannot  sit  aloof  from  this  kind  of  program 
for  fear  of  Interfering  In  internal  Vietnamese 
affairs — that  we  must  inculcate  In  the  people 
the  will  and  incentive  to  resist  the  Vletcong. 


CHARLES  BARTLETT  ON  THE  ALLI- 
ANCE FOR  PROGRESS  TITLE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Charles 
Bartlett  recently  wrote  an  excellent  col- 
umn entitled  "AUiance  for  Progress  En- 
ters New  Era,"  which  was  published  in 
the  August  19  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Evening  Star.  Washington  (D.C.I 

Aug.  19,  19651 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Alliance  for  Pbooress  Enters  New  Era 

The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 

the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  is  brightened 

by  indications  that  an  attempt  wUi  soon  be 

made  to  restore  the  mystique  of  the  Alliance 

for  Progress. 

The  old  mystique,  which  went  into  moth- 
balls when  Thomas  Mann  assumed  com- 
mand of  Latin  policy  at  the  outset  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration,  was  a  fer- 
vent, emotional  commitment  to  the  poor 
people  and  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
was  a  clarion  of  urgency,  eloquently  pro- 
claimed In  the  charter  and  reiterated  manv 
times  by  President  Kennedy  and  his  ofBclals. 
The  distinctive  aura  that  was  purposefully 
wrapped  about  the  program  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  its  beginning  and  many  eye- 
brows were  raised  when  Mann  undertook  to 
lay  It  aside.  A  matter-of-fact  diplomat  who 
had  been  comewhat  uneasy  in  the  liberal 
ferment  of  the  New  Frontier.  Mann  was  de- 
termined to  operate  a  pragmatic,  unroman- 
tlcized  version  of  the  Alliance. 

The  mystique  was  acltnowledged  to  liave 
some  weaknesses.  It  was  fuzzy  and  It  im- 
plied a  response  to  Latin  poverty  that  ex- 
ceeded the  resources  allotted  to  the  Alliance. 
Its  revolutionary  flavor,  injected  by  the  Ken- 
nedy people  to  stir  action  and  hopes,  had 
raised  Intimations  of  a  class  struggle.  The 
glamour  of  the  mystique  attracted  Interest 
but  it  also  attracted  critics. 

Mann  has  now  left  Latin  affairs  for  larger 
spheres  of  State  Department  influence  and 
his  "cold  turkey"  phase  of  Alliance  manage- 
ment Is  Judged  by  most  critics  to  have  been 
a  constructive  Interlude.  He  made  the  pro- 
gram duller  but  more  stable  and  assured. 
He  transformed  the  anguished  sou)  search- 
ing of  his  agency  into  poise.  He  presided 
over  a  period  in  which  the  Latins  learned 
their  obligation  to  scrutinize  their  own 
shortcomings. 

Mann's  successors  Jack  Vaiurhn  and  David 
Bronhelm,  must  contend,  however,  with  a 
flatness  that  has  crept  into  the  Alliance,  a 
deflation  of  the  hope  and  zeal  that  marked 
Its  Initial  phase.  The  Alliance  is  a  going 
concern  and  South  America  Is  producing 
growth  rates  that  match  the  expectations  of 
Punta  d°i  Este  But  the  program  is  losing 
Its  sp,arkle.  it*  capacity  to  Incite  the  Latina 
to  new  enthusiasms  and  exertions. 

The  alms  of  the  Vaughn-Bronhelm  team 
and  the  exhortations  of  CIAP.  the  Inter- 
American  panel  that  htis  called  for  redoubled 
efforts  "to  avoid  the  spread  of  a  sense  of 
frustration,"  now  Indicate  the  start  of  a 
third  phase  of  the  Alliance.  This  will  be  a 
new  campaign  to  Involve  more  Latins  In 
the  program. 

The  experiences  to  date  have  shown  that 
the  beat  means  to  this  end  is  to  create  new 
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institutions  that  will  enlist  new  talent  and 
new  forms  of  cooperation.  The  Alliance  has 
slowly  abandoned  Its  Initial  insistence  that 
all  aid  be  channeled  through  existing  gov- 
enimcnts.  The  trend  will  be  accelerated  by 
the  deepening  awareness  that  it  is  less  use- 
ful to  build  buildings  than  it  Is  to  back  peo- 
ple who  have  Ideas  and  spark. 

This  lesson  Is  emphasized  by  the  contrast 
between  the  Kennedy  housing  project  in 
flfvaota.  Colombia,  and  the  People's  Savings 
S:  Loan  Association  In  Lima.  Peru.  The 
Bogota  project  produced  some  homes  at  con- 
sider.ible  co.st  but  it  has  not  inspired  any 
Litm  imitators  or  local  initiatives.  It  Is  a 
monument  to  the  aid  program  and  little 
mure. 

In  contrast  the  Lima  savings  association, 
founded  in  1961  by  a  dogged  Maryknoll 
priest.  Father  Dan  McLellan.  has  inspired 
the  people  themselves  to  found  their  own 
an.incial  institution.  Its  resources,  now  al- 
most S7  million,  have  underwTltten  the  erec- 
tion of  about  2,900  homes  already.  The 
.issoclatlon's  success  has  caused  It  to  be 
widely  imitated.  Since  the  Institution  is 
run  by  its  members  Its  operations  have  un- 
covered able  young  people  who  will  be  po- 
tential leaders  of  the  new  Peru. 

Pope  John  XXIII  stressed  the  necessity  of 
imolving  the  people  In  his  encychcal.  wlilch 
urged  special  efforts  to  see  "that  workers  in 
'.inderUevelopcd  areas  arc  conscious  of  play- 
ing a  Itey  role  In  the  promotion  of  their 
personnl  socioeconomic  and  cultural  Ijetter- 
ment.  For  It  1."!  a  mark  of  good  citizenship 
to  shoulder  a  major  share  of  the  burden 
connected  with  one's  own  development." 

The  pressing  need  as  Father  McLellan  ex- 
plains it,  is  to  fill  the  vacuum  between  the 
people  on  top  and  the  people  on  the  bottom, 
"\Ve  have  good  first  teams  In  many  of  these 
countries  but  wo  have  no  depth."  the  priest 
m.ilntains.  "The  way  to  fill  the  vacuum  is 
to  prevail  upon  the  Latins  to  build  their  own 
iMtitutions."  This  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
new  mystique. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  PROX- 
AHRE  ON  BANK  MERGER  ACT 
Ml'.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  1  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  im- 
portant statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Wiscoasln  [Mr.  Proxmire]  on  S.  1698  the 
so-called  Bank  Merger  Act.  passed  on 
June  11  by  the  Senate  and  which  was 
submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Opposition  to 
the  bill  was  expressed  as  well  as  expres- 
sions of  strong  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  should  this  leeisla- 
tlon  return  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
report,  this  statement  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMfNT     8T     SENATOR     %Vlll.IAM     PrO-CMIRE 
ON    S.     1618.    A    BILL    To    AMEND    THE    BaNK 

MntoER    Act.    for    Presentation    to    the 
House  Committee  on  Banxinc  and  Ctni- 

BENCV.  AtTCf.STSl.  19G5 

1  am  here  to  support  S.  1698  Senator  RoD- 
ERT50NS  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
which,  as  rovlsed  by  my  amendment— the 
Proxmire  amendment — the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  adopted  without 
Dissent  and  the  Senate  passed  without  ob- 
jection after  the  Hart  amendment  to  ellm- 
nate  the  pxemptlon  for  cases  now  pending 
la  court  had  been  defeated. 

W'hen  this  hill  came  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  I  was.  frankly,  deeply 
"ncerned  about  It.  It  had  been  arcued  that 
tne  Intent  of  the  1960  act  was  to  clarify  the 


responsibility  of  bank  regulatory  agencies  to 
act  on  mergers  with  the  advice  but  not  with 
the  veto  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Four  of  the  15  members  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  in  1959  felt  strongly 
enough  about  that  bill  to  file  supplementary 
views  at  that  time.  I  was  one  of  those  four 
Senators. 

Let  me  read  one  paragraph  from  those 
views ; 

Previous  bank  merger  legislation  approved 
by  this  committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  have  given  the  banking  agencies  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General.  We  agree  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the 
agencies  should  consult  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  every  Instance  so  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute  shall  be  uniform  and 
in  line  with  the  enforcement  of  the  other 
antitrust  laws.  While  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  given  the  Attorney  General 
even  more  Influence  to  stop  mergers  when 
he  thought  competition  might  be  substan- 
tially lessened,  the  bill  amended  by  the  com- 
nuttee  is  a  vast  improvement  over  previous 
legislation  which  only  permitted  participa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  when  de- 
sired by  the  banking  agencies. 

Those  views  were  also  signed  by  Senators 
□otJCL^s.  Clark,  and  Muskie.  Now  remem- 
ber that  was  in  1959.  and  it  was  written  In 
relation  to  the  bill  that  became  law  the 
following  year  and  became  the  Bank  Memer 
Act  of  1960. 

So  when  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
parently went  farther  than  that  1D60  act 
seemed  to  provide,  frankly  I  was  pleased 
The  1960  act  had  made  some  progress  in 
bringing  the  Department  of  Justice  into  the 
act  as  an  adviser  in  every  case.  I  repeat 
la  every  case.  Somehow  their  own  initiative 
aad  carried  them  beyond  that  and  brought 
them  Into  direct  action  beyond  our  fondest 
hopes  as  expressed  in  tliose  supplemental 
views. 

So  I  was  concerned  about  a  1965  bill  which 
appeared  to  confine  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  advUory  role  set  forth  in  the 
1960  legislation. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  I  offered  my 
amendment  to  keep  the  Justice  Department 
in  the  Bank  Merger  Act  from  now  In  per- 
petuity. Needless  to  say,  I  think  It  repre- 
sents a  clear  and  decisive  gain  for  those  who 
believe  In  competition  and  vigorous  antitrust 
action. 

Frankly,  I  was  astounded  that  the  At- 
torney General  suddenly  bu*  belatedly  ap- 
peared to  attack  this  bill.  When  the  bill  was 
pending  in  the  Senate,  he  was  invited  and 
relnvlted  to  appear  before  our  committee. 
He  had  an  observer  present,  I  did  my  best 
in  interrogating  witnesses  to  bring  out  the 
Importance  of  putting  the  Department  of 
Justice  squarel.v— by  statute — In  the  act  if  it 
were  possible.  But  there  wasn't  a  word,  no 
letter,  not  even  a  phone  call  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  Justice  Department. 

My  amendment  keeps  the  Department  of 
Ju.stice  in  the  business  of  stopping  bank 
mergers  that  conflict  with  the  antitrust  laws 
In  perpetuity — forever. 

What  is  more,  my  amendment  not  only 
keeps  the  Justice  Department  in  the  ball 
game,  it  significantly  improves  the  Depart- 
ment's position. 

The  amendment  does  this  by  preventing 
banks  from  merging  wiuie  suits  are  pending. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  sure  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  lore  cases  precisely 
because  banlts  have  merged  following  a  fa- 
vorable Initial  court  decision,  but  before  the 
court  acts  on  the  Justice  Department  appeal. 
A  court  confronted  with  the  sure  Injury 
that  unscrambling  a  merger  is  likely  to  im- 
pose on  Innocent  borrowers,  depositors,  and 
stockholders  may  reluctantly  acquiesce  In 
the  merger. 

Since  banks  are  permitted  to  go  ahead  with 
mergers  now  when  antitrust  cases  are  pend- 


ing ^nd.  of  course,  do.  this  provision  of  the 
bill  constitutes  a  clear  and  decisive  gain  for 
the  antitrust  action. 

The  desirability  of  this  prortsion  of  my 
amendment  has  been  strongly  attacked  by 
a  financial  writer.  J.  w.  Livingston,  on  the 
ground  that  it  makes  It  more  difficult  to 
merge  banks  than  is  now  the  case.  I  agree 
My  amendment  was  not  designed  to  benefit 
banks,  but  to  benefit  the  public.  As  the 
committee  report  states,  we  recognized  this 
provision  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Justice 
Department  a  considerable  measure  of  au- 
thority which  would  have  to  be  used  with 
care  and  discretion,  since  manv  banks  might 
feel  they  have  to  abandon  a  merger  at  the 
mere  threat  of  a  suit  by  the  Justice  Deport- 
ment. The  committee,  therefore,  called  on 
the  Justice  Department  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  up  bank  mergers  with  care 
and  discretion. 

And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Attorney 
General,  In  his  reply  to  my  request  for  his 
comments  on  Mr.  Livingston's  suggestion  to 
eliminate  this  provision  of  mv  amendment 
stated  that  this  provision  provided  a  "sig- 
nificant advantage"  over  the  present  situa- 
tion. Let  me  repeat  the  Attorney  General 
VTHes  me  this  provision  of  my  amendment 
provides  a  "slgnlflcant  advantage."  Those 
are  Attorney  General  Katzenbachs  words.  I 
should  like  to  ask  that  copies  of  the  letters 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Attorney  General  on  this 
point  be  included  In  the  record. 

Now  in  return  for  this  quid  we  give  two 
very  modest  quos.  First,  we  limit  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  30  davs  after  the 
favorable  decision  of  the  regulatory  agency 
to  bring  suit,  and  with  the  30  davs  they 
have  to  report  to  the  banking  agency— In 
fact,  a  minimtun  of  60  days. 

Since  the  Department  is  in  this  from  the 
bcgiuning  In  advising  the  regulatory  agency 
on  the  competitive  facets  involved  this 
should  be  ample  tune  And  it  removes  a 
serious,  overhanging  threat,  which  tends  to 
undermine  confidence  so  essential  to  bank- 
ing soundness 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  that  banks  that 
have  merged  wiU  be  spared  the  agony  of 
unscrambling.  This  I  shall  discuss  a  little 
further  later. 

But  all  in  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
fairmlnded  man  would  consider  this  a  p-etty 
good  trade  for  a  law  placing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  first  time  In  a  posi- 
tion to  act  on  mergers  with  full  legal  sanc- 
tion from  now  on.  and  also  for  a  law  pre- 
venting mergers  until  final  court  action. 

Wliy  Isn't  this  an  excellent  advance  for 
antitrust,  all  things  considered? 

My  amendment  is  a  practical  solution  to 
a  confused  and  controversial  situation.  My 
amendment  would  leave  untouched  the 
principle  of  the  applicability  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
future  bank  mergers,  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Lexington.  Ky .  cases,  but 
it  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  un- 
scrambling any  future  bank  merger  by  pro- 
viding the  Justice  Department  a  rearonabie 
opportunity  to  sue  before  consummation  of 
the  merger.  My  amendment  would  prevent 
the  breakup  of  banks  which  have  already 
merged,  either  before  tJiese  landmark  de- 
cisions, or  pursuant  to  a  district  court  Judg- 
ment speciftcaiiy  authorizing  the  merger 
while  litigation  was  being  carried  on.  or 
otherwise. 

The  present  bank  merger  situation  arose 
out  of  the  completely  new  and  unexpected 
interpretation  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  announced  in  the  Philadelphia  decision 
and  the  almost  equally  unexpected  decisions 
as  to  the  Sherman  Act  in  the  Lexington 
case.  0p  until  these  decisions  it  was  een- 
erally  understood  that  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  as  amended  by  ihe  Celler-Kefauver 
amendment  in  1950,  did  not  apply  at  all  to 
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ihe  usual  bank  merger.  It  was  also  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  Sherman  Act  was 
IneSectlve  as  tar  ae  bank  mergers  were  con- 
cerned; m  any  event,  the  Sherman  Act  had 
never  been  applied  to  bank  mergers  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  had  never  been  used 
In  any  cotu-t  In  connection  with  a  bank 
merger  up  to  March  of  1959,  Additional  leg- 
islation controlling  bank  mergers  was  neces- 
sary because  the  antitrust  laws  v/ere  either 
Inapplicable  or  Ineffective  with  respect  to 
bank  mergers.  This  was  the  advice  given 
to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  1959  by  Congressman  Cslleh. 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  It  was  the  advice  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  sijc  dliTerent  occasions 
and  by  the  President  in  his  economic  reports 
for  1956,  1937.  1958.  1959.  and  1960. 

On  the  basis  of  this  understanding,  the 
Senate  decided  in  1959.  and  the  House  agreed 
in  1960.  to  pass  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960.  Under  this  act,  the  three  banking 
agencies  were  clearly  established  as  the  final 
authorities  to  approve  or  disapprove  merg- 
ers of  Insured  banks.  Each  Federal  banking 
agency  had  to  obtain  a  report  on  the  com- 
petitive factors  involved  in  each  bank  merg- 
er from  the  other  Federal  banking  agencies 
and  from  the  Attorney  General.  However,  it 
was  clear  that  these  advisory  reports  on  com- 
petitive factors  were  not  binding  on  the 
banking  agencies,  which  were  Instructed  to 
consider  banking  factors,  such  as  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  as  well  as  the 
competitive  factors,  and  which  could  ap- 
prove the  mergers  after  this  consideration 
only  If  they  found  the  merger  in  the  public 
Interest. 

The  Congress  speciflcaily  decided  not  to 
make  applicable  to  bank  mergers  the  strict 
standards  of  section  7.  under  which  a  merger 
would  be  denied  If  It  would  tend  to  sub- 
stantially decrease  competition  in  any  one 
section  of  the  country  It  any  one  line  of 
commerce,  regardless  of  good  motives  and 
demonstrable  benefits  of  one  kind  or  another 
which  might  flow  from  the  merger. 

I  have  earlier  In  this  statement  expressed 
mv  personal  views  on  that  1960  legislation. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia 
case  held  that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
as  amended  by  the  1950  Celler-Kefauver 
antimerger  amendment,  applied  to  banic 
mergers.  While  this  was  contrary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Congress  and  the 
position  the  Congress  had  taken  in  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1980  it  Is  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Sherman  Act  also  was  applied  In  the 
Lexington  case  under  clrctanstances  not  con- 
templated m  1959  %nd  1960,  Inste.id  of  the 
more  general  standards  adopted  In  the  Co- 
lumbia Steel  case,  the  rigid  standards  of 
four  railroad  cases,  widely  thought  to  be  ob- 
solete, were  applied  to  a  bank  merger  with 
results  closely  approximating  the  Clayton 
Act  standards. 

The  net  result  of  the  present  situation  Is 
that  the  Attorney  General,  Instead  of  serv- 
ing In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Federal 
banking  agencies,  may  start  a  suit  on  his  own 
initiative  against  any  merger,  cither  a  fu- 
ture merger  or.  under  the  1950  amendment 
to  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  any  merger 
effected  after  1950,  or  unUcr  the  Sherman 
Act  iny  merger  effected  since  1890.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  the  divestiture  order  In  the 
Du  Pont-Genera!  Motors  case  applied  to 
stock  acquired  In  the  1920's.  30  or  40  years 
before  the  divestiture  was  ordered 

Senator  Hooeriso.n's  original  bill.  S  1698. 
as  he  Introduced  It,  would  have  exempted 
completely  from  the  antitrust  laws,  including 
tioth  the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  all  mergers  approved  unaer  the 
Bank  Merger  Act.  post,  present,  and  future, 
and  bU  mergers  approved  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  or  State  authority  before  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  Senator  Bobehtsos  felt  that 
this  would  restore  the  situation  to  what  It 


was  thought  to  be.  and  what  it  was  for  all 
practical  purposes,  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  before 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  the  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Lexington  cases. 

My  amendment,  as  I  have  said,  would  pro- 
hibit the  consummation  of  a  merger  ap- 
proved within  30  days  after  Us  approval. 
This  would  give  the  Justice  Department  time 
to  start  a  suit  under  the  Sherman  Act  or 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  without  being 
prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  merger  had 
already  been  consummated.  If  such  a  suit 
were  started,  the  merger  could  not  be  com- 
pleted until  after  the  suit  had  been  con- 
cluded. If,  however,  the  Justice  Department 
did  not  sue  within  this  30-day  waiting  period 
or  if.  at  the  end  of  the  suit,  the  Court  de- 
creed that  the  merger  might  be  carried  out. 
then  the  merger  would  be  exempted  from  th-j 
antitrust  laws.  Including  both  the  Sherman 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
merger  could  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  any 
proceedings  under  the  antitrust  laws,  either 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  or  by  private 
puriiea  through  a  triple  damage  suit. 

In  the  case  of  mergers  olready  consum- 
mated at  the  date  ol  enactment  of  the  bill, 
a  similar  exemption  would  be  provided  by  my 
amendment  from  all  proceedings  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  including  both  the  Siicrman 
Act  and  section  7  ol  the  Clayton  Act.  and 
Including  both  suits  by  the  Justice  Dep.-irt- 
ment  and  triple  damage  sulU  by  private 
parties. 

As  far  as  future  mergers  are  concerned,  my 
amcndmsai  leaves  f.ic  Justice  Dsp.iriment 
Just  OS  free  as  It  Is  now  to  Institute  suits 
under  the  Sherman  Act  or  the  Qlayton  Act 
during  the  30-day  waiting  period.  In  this 
connection,  It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  30  days  to  flle  a  re- 
port imder  the  Bank  Merger  Ai-t,  so  it  would 
In  fact  have  60  days  In  every  ease.  And  the 
experience  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
as  shown  In  hearings  this  year.  Is  that  merg- 
er cases  average  about  3'.<.  months  before 
approval. 

And,  as  I  have  said,  my  amendment  would 
be  even  more  rigorous  tlian  the  present  sit- 
uation because  It  would  not  permit  banks 
to  merge  under  any  circumstances  while 
such  a  suit  was  pending  In  the  Continent- 
Illinois  case.  In  the  Nashville  case.  In  the 
Crocker-Citizens  case,  and  In  the  St.  Louis 
case,  district  courts,  after  hearln?  arguments 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  from  the 
banks  Involved,  permitted  the  bonks  to  go 
ahead  and  merge  while  Mie  suit  was  pend- 
ing. This  would  be  impoeolble  under  my 
amendment.  I  initerted  tjils  provision  for 
two  reasons.  First.  I  thought  that  to  permit 
the  merger  to  be  effected  while  the  suit  was 
pending  would  prejudice  the  Department  ol 
Justice  in  Its  efforts  to  win  the  case  and 
to  convince  the  court  to  order  the  breakup  of 
the  merged  bank.  I  think  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  finding  this  a  real  problem.  Sec- 
ond, I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  un- 
scramble or  to  break  up  merged  bonis. 
Banks  are  of  real  Importance  to  the  country, 
to  the  Government,  and  to  business,  trade 
and  the  public  generally.  Most  of  our  money 
supply  Is  In  the  form  of  demand  deposits  In 
banks.  Most  Industrial,  commercial.  In- 
dividual and  governmental  receipts  and  pay- 
ments are  made  by  check.  Most  of  tiie  Na- 
tion's business  depends  on  tjank  credit  and 
financing.  It  Is  because  of  the  Importance 
of  banking  to  the  Nation  that  we  have  a  na- 
tional bank  system,  a  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  a  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. I  thought  It  would  be  bad,  not 
only  for  the  banks'  officers  and  employees 
and  stockholders,  but  also,  and  more  Im- 
portantly, for  the  banks'  depositors,  bor- 
rowers and  trust  accounts  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  generally.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  the  C-overnment  is  having  In 
Lexington  and  New  York  are.  I  think,  clear 


evidence  that  these  are  real  and  substantial 
problems. 

I  Included  in  my  amendment  an  exemp- 
tion for  all  mergers  which  had  been  consum- 
mated at  the  lime  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  had  not  yet  been  unscrambled.  I  did  50 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  felt  that  most  of 
these  mergers  had  been  approved  and  had 
been  carried  out  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
general  understanding  in  Congress.  In  the 
executive  branch  and  among  the  legal  pro- 
fession that  bank  mergers  were  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  exempt  from  the  antltruat 
laws. 

This  was.  as  you  kiiow,  the  po.sitlon  taken 
by  Kaysen  and  Turner  In  their  book  on  antl- 
tni.st  policy.  Without  wishing  to  question 
the  decision  of  the  Supremo  Court  In  the 
Philadelphia  and  Lexington  cases,  I  think 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  for  practical  purposes 
these  cases  hud  the  effect  ol  new  legislation. 
And  I  think  it  is  appropriate  under  these 
circumstances  to  apply  to  rules  established 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions the  same  principles  against  retroactive 
legislation  and  against  e-N  post  tacto  lows 
as  the  Constitution  applies  to  \avs  gener- 
ally. Furthermore.  In  several  of  these  cases 
preliminary  Injunctions  were  sought  by  u.e 
Justice  Department  against  the  merger  even 
before  the  consummation  of  the  merger,  ana 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  trial  court  authcr- 
Ized  the  merger  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  successful.  In  the  case  Pt 
the  approved  mergers  on  which  no  suits  have 
been  started,  including  those  approved  under 
the  1960  act  and  those  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  or  the  appropriate  State  banit 
supervisor  In  the  1930'8,  1940'5,  and  IBSP's,  I 
felt  that  the  need  for  certainty  and  confi- 
dence In  the  banking  system  outweighed  any 
possible  Interest  the  Attorney  General  might 
have  In  attacking  a  merger  consummated  5 
or  10  or  20  years  ago. 

My  second  and  more  Important  reason  w,i5 
that  I  do  not  think  It  is  good  for  the  Govern- 
ment, for  business,  industry,  and  commerce 
or  for  the  public  to  attempt  to  break  up 
or  unscramble  banks  which  have  alieud) 
merged,  I  have  already  discussed  this  polni 
and  I  need  not  elaborate  on  it  further  litre 
My  amendment  would  exempt  tuture 
mergers  from  the  antitrust  laws,  including 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act.  .v. 
the  expiration  of  the  30-day  waiting  period 
It  would  not.  however,  immunize  b.-.nSs 
created  by  such  mergers  from  future  attack* 
under  the  antitrust  laws  for  later  conduct 
which  might  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  1! 
for  instance,  a  bank  resulting  from  aa 
exempted  merger  should  engage  In  actioa 
found  to  be  a  violation  of  the  prohlbltltms 
of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  against 
illegal  restraints  on  trade  or  commerce,  or 
the  prohibitions  of  section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act  against  monopolization,  or  some  other 
action  which  might  be  a  violation  of  an 
applicable  provision  ol  the  Clayton  Act,  my 
amendment  would  not  provide  any  protec- 
tion against  action  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  by  private  parties  through  a 
triple  damage  suit,  arising  out  of  activities 
of  this  sort  subsequent  to  the  merger. 

Senator  Javits  and  I  discussed  this  polat 
on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  debate  on  S 
1698,  and  made  It  clear  that  the  Senate 
understood  and  agreed  with  the  position  I 
have  expressed  above. 

I  am  In  favor  of  strong  and  effective  ccm- 
petltlon  in  b.inklng.  I  beUeve  this  la  good 
lor  the  banks  and  their  officers,  employees 
and  stockholders.  I  believe  competition  in 
banking  is  also  good  for  those  who  wish  to 
deposli'money  In  banks,  or  to  borrow  mcr.cy 
from  banks,  or  to  make  banks  their  trust- 
ees, and  for  those  who  wish  to  carry  on 
business  and  make  their  financial  transac- 
tions through  the  130-odd  billion  dol'.ars 
worth  of  demand  deposits.  Incidentally,  I 
believe  competition  in  banking  Is  good  tot 
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the  Government,  which  must  sell  vast  qu.-in- 
iities  of  Government  obligations  in  the 
money  market.  These  same  considerations 
cnnMUce  me  that  sound  banking  Is  Just  as 
important  as  competitive  banking.  My 
^lUpport  for  competition  in  banking  does  not 
.^lake  me  wish  for  the  return  of  the  good 
'■<ld  days  of  "free  banking"  when  one  cculd 
.^titrt  a  bank  and  Issue  bank  notes  freely 
without  any  Government  review  or  super- 
vision. More  recent  experience  with  unreg- 
ulated savings  and  loan  associations  In  Mary- 
iimd  should  dlsabtise  us  fis  to  the  supposed 
merits  of  lull  and  free  competition  In  the 
ilnanclal  world. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  shows  our  un- 
ending concern  with  sound  banking  and  com- 
petitive banking.  The  First  and  Second 
Banks  ol  the  United  States  tended.  U  was 
thought,  toward  monopoly  and  undue  con- 
Hntration,  The  area  ol  free  banking  in  the 
18.J0S  and  1840'3  went  the  other  way.  The 
national  bank  system,  the  Federal  Reserve 
■system,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  sys- 
tem showed  the  United  States  groping  toward 
1  workable  combination  of  competition  and 
ioiindness,  and  obviously  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  and  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1860  reflected  Congress'  concern  with 
baiiking  even  more  sharply, 

WitJi  all  Its  faults.  I  think  our  present 
'lual  banking  system,  made  up  of  some  14,000 
ommercial  banks,  divided  Into  51  different 
b,nk  systems,  each  with  Its  National  and 
,5rate  bank  elements,  with  branches  and  hold- 
ing companies  limited  to  the  several  sys- 
tems, provides  a  very  high  degree  ol  compe- 
tition and  a  very  high  degree  of  soundness 
.!id  security. 

This  country  has  the  only  truly  competlllie 
hanking  system  In  the  world.  Other  free  na- 
tions either  rely  on  government  banks  or  on 
u  very  small  number  of  huge  private  banks. 

Furthermore,  our  banking  system  with 
:ome  14.000  Independently  owned  banks  Is 
Jar  more  competitive  than  m'jrt  American 
Industries.  Aluminum,  steel,  automobiles. 
Insurance,  newspapers,  and  virtually  all  other 
major  Industries  have  far  higher  degrees  of 
concentration. 

In  my  Judgment,  thl.«  banking  competition 
Is  good  and  Is  a  principal  reason  for  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  American  competition 
generally.  The  bank  merger  bill  would  keep 
It  that  way  by  taking  by  far  the  strongest 
iction  to  stem  bank  mergers  the  Congress 
has  ever  taken. 


GniDELINES  FOR  IMPROVING  THE 
INTERNA'nONAL  MONETARY  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
ihi.5  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  report  issued  on 
September  3,  1965,  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Exchange  and  Payments,  entitled 
■  Guidelines  for  Improving  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  System." 

This  report  is  most  timely  as  It  comes 
lust  about  3  weeks  before  the  Governors 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
convene  in  Washington  for  their  annual 
conference.  These  meetings  are  of  un- 
usual importance  as  they  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  world's  financial  lead- 
ers to  begin  meaningful  negotiations 
concerning  the  reform  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  System.  Secretary 
Fowler  In  his  July  10,  1965,  speech  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  Is  now 
ready  to  attend  and  participate  in  an 
International  monetary  conference.  At 
the  same  time  he  expre.ssed  the  hope 
ihat  the  conference  would  provide  the 
occasion  for  the  beginning  of  the  neces- 


sary preparatory  steps  without  which  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  world's  financial  system 
that  would  be  of  a  lasting  character. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  pres- 
ently on  a  2-week  tour  of  seven  Euro- 
pean capitals  for  the  purpose  of  sounding 
out  opinion  on  the  nature  of  reforms  our 
European  allies  tliink  would  be  desirable. 
Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  thus 
far  these  talks  have  resulted  only  in 
agreement  that  discussions  leading  to- 
ward negotiations  on  how  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  System  may  be  improved 
should  start  soon.  Considering  that  "dis- 
cussions" have  been  underway  for  the 
past  2  years,  at  least,  these  are  limited 
results. 

One  issue  that  is  very  clearly  present 
In  Secretary  Fowler's  conversation  with 
European  financial  officials  is  the  state 
of  the  rwimd  sterling.  It  Is  clearly 
recog^nized  that  the  persistent  weakness 
of  the  pound  is  as  important  an  issue 
at  the  present  as  the  reform  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  itself. 

It  is  my  view  that  our  own  measures 
to  eliminate  the  United  States  balancc- 
of-pa>'ments  deficit  have  necessarily 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  solve  Its 
balance-of-payments  problem,  which  is 
fundamentally  the  result  of  obsolescence, 
outdated  production  metliods.  and  un- 
productive labor  practices.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  normal  flow  of  capital  from 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Kinsdom 
has  been  cut  off— and  aU-eady  there  is 
some  evidence  of  that— it  has  increased 
the  problems  of  British  firms  to  finance 
the  modernization  of  their  equipment 
and  thereby  to  deal  with  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  the  British  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  called  on  the  President  in  a  speech 
I  made  on  August  12  to  exempt  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  interest 
equalization  tax  at  least  up  to  the  level 
Japan  has  already  been  exempted— $100 
million  per  year. 

In  this  connection  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  IMP  issued  on  August  29  in  which 
it  suggests  that  if  the  improvement  in 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments 
were  to  go  so  far  as  to  threaten  excessive 
pressures  on  other  countries  in  general — 
and  I  believe  this  could  occur  shortly 
as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  con- 
cerned— one  of  the  measures  that  could 
be  taken  is  a  relaxation  of  U.S.  vol- 
untary and  other  controls  on  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  for  lending  and  Invest- 
ing. Exemption  of  tJie  United  Kingdom 
at  least  up  to  $100  million  annually  from 
the  interest  equalization  tax  would  rep- 
resent a  very  effective  and  meaningful 
relaxation  of  U.S.  controls  The  British 
Government  is  presently  demonstrating 
that  it  is  willing  to  take  the  necessary 
deflationary  measures  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  the  British  people  aie  ready 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  de- 
fend the  pound  It  is  only  fair  that  the 
United  States  lend  every  assistance  to 
our  British  ally  to  make  these  sacrifices 
worthwhile. 

For  the  long-term  solution  of  the 
British  balance-of-payments  problem  I 
also  proposed  that  a  sizable  moderniza- 


tion fund  be  established  in  tlie  World 
Bank— I  estimated  that  a  $10  billion 
fund  would  be  required— to  enable  it,  and 
countries  in  similar  situations,  to  deal 
with  its  structural  economic  problems.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  in  his  newly  pub- 
lished book,  "Monetary  Reform  for  the 
World  Economy,"  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Roosa  proposes 
similarly  that  a  multlbUlion  long-term 
loan  be  granted  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  possibly  to  Japan  t«  correct  their 
chronic  shortage  of  reser\es. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  .spent  con- 
siderable time  urging  our  Government 
tp  recognize  the  existence  of  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  present  international 
monetary  system  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
its  reform  which  I  believe  is  consistent 
with  our  national  interest  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  non-Communist  world. 
The  report  issued  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  September  3  fully  agrees 
with  the  viewpoint  I  have  been  express- 
ing with  regard  to  deficiencies  which  ex- 
ist in  the  system  and  the  need  for  action. 
The  report  is  entirely  correct  in  saying 
that,  first,  the  system  provides  no  mech- 
anism for  assuring  that  world  reserves 
will  increase  as  needed  in  the  long  run — 
world  exports  Increased  by  173  percent 
between  1948  and  1964;  official  world  re-  • 

serves  increased  by  only  44  percent:  sec-  ' 

ond,  the  sj'stem  suffers  from  the  danger 
of  instability;   and  third,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  present  process  of  adjustment  ; 
Is  unsatisfactory  inasmuch  as  the  burden         ] 
of  adjustment  falls  far  more  heavily  on  ; 
deficit  countries  than  on  countries  witii 
persistent  balance-of-payments  surplus. 
It  is  a  far  more  difficult  process  to 
determine  how  the  system  is  to  be  re- 
formed to  meet  these  deficiencies,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  obtain  agreement  of 
all  the  industrialized   countries  of   the 
free  world  who  are  members  of  the  IMF. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  proposals 
put  forth  by  prominent  economists  on 
both  sides  of  the   Atlantic  during  the 
recent  years,  including  those  of  Post- 
huma,   Be!'nst;ein.   Triffin,    and   Zolotas. 
The   Governments   of   Britain,   France, 
and  the  United  States  have  also  indi- 
cated support  for  various  plans  during 
the  past  2  years  without  having  been 
able  to  agree  on  a  scheme  acceptable  to 
all.    To  some  degree,  lack  of  agreement 
has  been  due  to  the  weaknesses  of  some 
of  these  plans,  but  to  a  large  degree  it 
has  been  due  to  political  considerations 
It  Is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
committee's  report  has  not  endorsed  any 
particular  plan  but,  Instead,  has   laid 
down  12  guidelines  which  should  govern 
U.S.  action  to  strengthen  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.    I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  these  guidelines  reflect 
several  of  the  key   recommendations  I 
have  made  over  the  past  3  years,  includ- 
ing  the   preferability   of   new   ways   of 
creating  International  reserves  centered 
In  the  IMP  to  any  other  approach  pres- 
ently advocated;  the  need  for  automatic 
expansion  of   tntemational   reserves  as 
oppo.sed  to  reliance  siinply  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the 
necessity  for  substantial  improvements  in 
the  adjustment  process  as  part  of  inter- 
national monetary  reform. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  12 
guidelines  for  improving  the  interna- 
tional raonetarj'  system  as  well  as  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  minority  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  international 
monetary  reform  In  the  1965  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Report  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There   being    no    objection,    the   two 
documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
ExHiBrr  A 

1.  World  liquidity  needs  cannot  adequately 
be  met  by  existing  sources  of  reserves  (gold, 
dollars,  and  pounds  sterling!  or  even  by  the 
addition  of  new  reserve  currencies.  New 
ways  of  creating  international  reserves  must 
be  sought. 

2.  The  United  States  should  seek  neither 
to  expand  nor  reduce  the  international  role 
of  the  dollar.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
work  for  a  plan  for  new  reserve  creation  that 
would  not  encourage  or  require  countries  to 
convert  existing  balances  or  new  acquisitions 
of  reserve  currencies  Into  gold  or  the  new  re- 
serve medium.  In  this  way,  the  dollar  will 
continue  to  play  an  Important,  perhaps  even 
a  growing.  International  role,  according  to  the 
voluntary  decisions  of  traders  and  bankers 
abroad. 

(a)  The  role  of  the  dollar  in  private  trans- 
actions will  be  unimpaired,  even  if  foreign 
monetar>-  authorities  choose  to  reduce  their 
dollar  reserves.' 

(b)  Tlie  demand  for  the  dollar  as  an  offi- 
cial reserve  medium  Is  likely  to  remain  high. 

3.  Gold  should  continue  its  present  role  as 
a  tmivcrsal  medium  of  international  ex- 
change. Tlic  United  States  should  not  seek 
to  undermine  It.  But  nothing  must  be  done 
to  enhance  its  value  in  relation  to  other 
forms  of  reserve  assets;  no  arrangements  can 
be  acceptable  that  provide  Incentives  to  con- 
vert reserve  currencies  Into  gold. 

4.  The  new  method  of  reserve  creation 
should  combine  agreed  minimum  annual  in- 
creases with  sr.pplemcnts  to  be  determined 
by  annual  decision. 

5.  The  new  arrangements  should  be  carried 
out  under  the  International  Montftary  Fund. 

6.  Newly  created  reserves  should  bo  dis- 
tributed to  all  fund  members  who  qualify 
under  criteria  applicable  equally  to  all  coun- 
tries. 

7.  While  the  new  reserves  cannot  be  used 
as  a  primary  foreign  aid  device,  because  se- 
curing them  by  the  credit  of  less  developed 
countries  might  Impair  their  acceptability, 
economic  development  can  be  respected  by 
selecting  suitable  standards  tor  allocating 
the  new  rercrves. 

8.  The  Internatlonal,^onetary  Fund  can 
create  new  Internatlonalrtserves  by  develop- 
ing a  new  reserve  unit  or  claim,  making 
drawing  rights  more  automatic  and  larger  in 
amount  without  requiring  additional  gold 
deposits,  or  by  special  operations  In  curren- 
cies, fold,  or  deposits.  In  choosing  among 
these  possible  methods,  the  distinction  be- 
tween owned  and  borrowed  reserves  should 
not  be  crUicil. 

9.  The  Fund's  conditional  credit  facilities 
should  be  expanded  at  the  game  time  that 
new  reserves  ure  created. 

10.  A  better  sharing  of  International  fi- 
nancial responsibilities  should  be  achieved 
through  an  Improved  structure  of  Fund 
quot.is. 

11.  The  present  system  of  bilateral  ar- 
rangements as  a  second  line  of  defense 
against  short-term  Instability,  while  not  the 
solution  to  long-term  liquidity  needs,  should 
be  expanded. 

12.  International  financial  reforms,  bow- 
ever  desirable,  are  not  sufliclent.  SubBtan- 
tlal- improvements  are  needed  In  the  ad- 
Juslment  process  which  brings  International 
payments  Imbalances  to  an  end. 


(a)  We  must  work  toward  an  Improved  sys- 
tem for  harmonization  of  national  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies. 

(b)  We  should  agree  with  other  countries 
upon  codes  of  national  behavior  with  re- 
spect to  restrictions  on  capital  movements 
for  balance-of-paymenta  reasons. 

(c)  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
widening  the  permls-slble  limits  of  exchange 
rate  variation  must  be  examined  thoroughly 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  Improving  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

ExHiBrr  B 

INTERNATIO.VAL    MO.VETART    RETOBU 

Reform  of  the  existing  International  mone- 
tary system  is  urgently  needed.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  administration  has  em- 
braced this  broad  objective,  but  we  regret  its 
lack  of  specific  proposals  as  well  as  the  dis- 
position to  delay  action  until  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  la  corrected. 

Because  liquidity  for  the  existing  system 
U  largely  supplied  by  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits,  the  system  could  break  down 
when  the  United  States  finally  eliminates 
its  chronic  deficit.  Although  there  la  no 
shortage  of  liquidity  at  this  time,  a  shortage 
could  result  in  the  future  both  for  this  rea- 
son and  because  of  the  growth  in  the  volume 
of  world  trade  and  payments.  We  believe 
that  positive  action  should  be  taken  now  to 
reform  the  system  before  a  crisis  leading  to 
world  economic  collapse  can  arise. 

In  a  resolution  which  we  have  introduced 
In  the  Congress,  we  urged  the  convocation  of 
a  well-planned  and  well-organized  Interna- 
tional monetary  conference  to  find  a  basic 
solution  to  the  weaknesses  ol  the  world 
monetary  system.  The  limited  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Group  of  Ten  and  that 
of  Western  financial  leaders  In  Tokyo  In  1994 
only  underscore  the  need  for  a  conference  on 
the  scale  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference. 

The  recent  Tokyo  meeting  of  the  financial 
leaders  of  the  West  has  resulted  In  but  a 
modest  beginning  toward  the  reform  of  the 
system  which  was  established  to  meet  con- 
ditions in  the  Immediate  post-World  War 
II  period.  The  decisions  made  there,  together 
with  the  ad  hoc  improvisations  of  recent 
years,  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  break- 
down of  the  55'stem  but  have  not  produced 
the  fundamental  reform  which  la  dictated 
by  existing  conditions. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deprecate,  however,  the 
very  real  contribution  that  the  existing  sys- 
tem has  made  during  the  past  20  years  In 
the  area  of  International  monetary  coopera- 
tion. The  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  have  been  most  helpful  in 
easing  the  transition  toward  the  convertibU- 
Ity  of  all  major  currencies.  In  reducing 
reliance  on  bllaternilsm.  and  In  stubilizing 
swings  between  Inflation  and  deflation  In 
many  areas  of  the  world. 

Our  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  attitude 
of  the  world's  financial  managers  Is  that  their 
approach  to  adapting  the  system  to  current 
world  conditions  hus  been  timid,  being  more 
disposed  toward  tinkering  than  facing  such 
basic  questions  as  these:  Is  the  adjustment 
mechanism  built  Into  the  existing  sy.tem 
fiexlbie  enough  to  bring  about  a  correction 
in  the  Imb.ilance  In  International  payments 
within  a  reasonable  time?  Does  the  exist- 
ing adjustment  mechanism  place  equal  bur- 
dens on  the  countries  which  are  in  a  tem- 
porarv-  surplus  position  and  those  which  suf- 
fer temporary  payment  deficits?  DiDes  the 
existing  system  generate  sufficient  credit  to 
meA  the  needs  of  developing  nations?  Will 
It  be  adequate  in  the  future  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  developed  countries? 

At  the  present  time.  Imbalances  In  Inter- 
natlonil  payments  take  years  to  eliminate 
and  require,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
deficit     countries,     measures     which     may 


hamper  their  economic  growth  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade.  The  existing  adjust- 
ment mechanism  does  not  place  equal  bur- 
dens on  surplus  and  deficit  countries,  but  ar 
times  Is  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  all 
concerned. 

The  chances  for  securing  European  co- 
operation for  a  conference  to  consider  these 
questions  are  Improving.  Even  while  pre.is- 
Ing  the  United  Stales  to  ellminote  its 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  European  fi- 
nancial leaders  are  growing  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  that  success  in  this 
endeavor  will  mean  for  their  own  Interna- 
tionai  balances  and  for  the  stability  of  the 
world  monetary  system  itself.  Although  en- 
larging the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quotas  Is  helpful,  it  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  need  for  a  more  basic  reform. 

The  alternative  to  basic  reform  Is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  system  with  more 
stringent  forms  of  flnancial  "discipline" 
added.  The  free  world  has  already  paid  a 
high  price  lor  the  existing  system  In  terms  ot 
restrictions  on  trade  and  capital  move- 
ments— such  as  the  U.S  Interest  equiiUzullon 
tax — and  in  Gtovcrnment  procurement  poli- 
cies which  are  undermiulng  30  years  of  prog- 
ress toward  trade  liberalteatlon. 

The  International  monetary  system  has  an 
enormous  Impact  on  economic  conditions  lu 
both  the  developed  and  developing  nations  ot 
the  non-Communist  world,  on  the  well-being 
of  their  citizens,  and  on  their  ability  to  meet 
the  many  and  varied  challenges  of  Commu- 
nist power.  It  determines,  to  a  large  degree, 
our  freedom  to  pursue  appropriate  domestic 
economic  policies,  and  It  has  a  major  Impact 
on  domestic  political  stability  In  many 
Western  nations. 

A  well-iunctlonlng  and  flexible  Interna- 
tional monetary  .system  has  a  major  Impact 
on  our  ability  to  supply  an  ever-Increasing 
volume  of  economic  assistance  to  the  devel- 
oping nations,  which  is  essential  to  Insure 
them  a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  a  democratic  framework. 

For  what  distinguishes  the  free  world  from 
the  Communist  world  and  gives  freedom  its 
greatest  Inducement  Is  the  opportunity  to 
extend  credit  to.  and  confer  ownership  on, 
the  Individual. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  required  Im- 
provement in  the  performance  of  the  exist- 
ing international  monetary  system,  the  in- 
ternational conference  that  we  have  sug- 
gested should  consider  the  following  points 
1.  The  availability  and  expansion  of  the 
world's  supply  of  international  credit  should 
be  managed  and  not  left  to  such  haphazard 
factors  as  how  much  gold  Is  mined  and  how 
big  the  US.  balance-of-paj-mcnts  deficit  is 
The  appropriate  role  of  the  IMF  and  other  In- 
ternatlonaJ  organizations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  International  credit  should  b« 
thoroughly  reviewed. 

a  IMF  and  the  Group  of  Ten  should  co- 
operate closely  in  developing  new  forms  of 
International  credit  along  with  safeguards 
to  Insure  that  credits  are  used  to  give  deficit 
countries  time  to  correct  Imbalances  and  not 
as  a  substitute  for  such  correction. 

3.  The  need  to  Increase  availability  ot 
long-term,  low-cost  credit  to  the  developing 
nations. 

New  forms  of  organization  and  new  meth- 
ods of  channeling  private  capital  to  devel- 
oping countries  must  be  found  If  private  en- 
terprise is  to  retain  a  major  role  m  the 
economic  development  of  loss-developed 
countries.  The  example  provided  by  the 
newly  organized,  multinational  Investment 
group  called  ADELA,  the  Atlantic  Community 
Development  Group  for  Latin  America, 
should  be  ample  proof  that  given  sufficient 
energy  and  determination  new  devices  and 
methods  can  and  will  be  found. 

The  initial  success  of  this  venture  In  at- 
tracting major  corporations  and  financial 
Institutions  in  North  America.  Europe,  and 
Japan  is  indicative  of  the  will  ttmt  exists 
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In  many  countries  of  the  world.  Its  power 
t:i  jttract  additional  public  and  private  capi- 
tal la  great  and  Its  potential  In  proving  that 
there  exists  widespread  confidence  In  the 
potentiality  of  one  developing  region  of  the 
world— Latin  America — is  .even  greater. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  important  that 
study  be  devoted  to  determining  the  effect 
of  Government  aid  on  private  Investment 
Hows  Into  the  developing  nations.  Although 
Government  aid  need  not  Inhibit  private 
investment,  this  may  be  the  result  if  the 
Government  aid  is  given  and  administered 
m  a  manner  prejudicial  to  private  capital. 

The  existing  system  does  not  meet  the 
credit  requirements  of  the  developing  na- 
tions. According  to  the  1964  Annual  Report 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
total  long-term  receipts  ol  developing  coun- 
tries from  public  and  private  bilateral  and 
multinational  sources  now  total  In  the  area 
o(  £8  billion  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  esti- 
mates made  by  a  number  of  highlv  reputable 
experts  place  the  capital  needs  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  at  between  an  additional  $7 
to  SU  billion  per  annum.  This  gap  Is  based 
on  the  modest  assumption  that  such  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  required  to  permit 
deieioplng  countries  to  grow  at  an  overall 
rate  of  between  i%  and  6  percent  per  year. 
Given  the  present  2.1  percent  annual  In- 
crer.se  In  the  world's  population,  the  Increase 
In  per  capita  gross  national  product  that 
win  result  from  this  additional  flow  of  capital 
would  amount  to  between  2.1  to  3.9  percent 
per  year.  The  average  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product  of  developing  countries  Is  now 
estimated  at  $130  per  vear.  The  need  for 
additional  capital  Indicated  above  Is,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  "xaggerated. 

There  is  a  related  problem  which  should 
be  considered;  the  Interest  cost  and  duration 
01  credit  presently  being  extended  to  devel- 
oping nations.  Today  these  countries  are 
pajlng  about  $21;,  blUlon  a  year,  or  one-fltth 
of  their  gross  capital  Inflows,  for  servicing 
their  externally  held  public  debt-  and  the 
ch.'.rges  are  mounting  rapidly,  still  worse 
the  charges  are  mounting  much  more  rap- 
idly than  are  the  export  earnings  required 
to  service  the  total  debt.  Between  1956  and 
19S2  debt  service  rose  from  3  to  7  percent 
of  the  value  of  developing  oountrles  exports 
o(  goods  and  services.  The  need  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  volume  of  long-term,  low-cost 
credits— both  public  and  private — is  there- 
tore,  very  real. 

The  opportunity  for  private  enterprise  In 
the  United  states  and  In  other  OECD  coun- 
tries to  play  an  Increasingly  significant  role 
la  providing  substantial  credit  Is  enormous; 
Out  this  role  requires  a  b.isic  change  In  atti- 
tude by  business  and  Government  and  new 
aerices  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  day. 

We  must  begin  devUing  an  International 
payments  system  which  takes  cognizance  of 
oiinnges  In  the  worid  economy  since  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  in  1944  and 
Which  win  be  flexible  enough  to  fit  into  the 
fcunomic  order  of  5  to  10  years  from  now. 
A  we'.I-pianned  tnternatlonaj  monetary  con- 
lerenct^^  m  our  view,  U  a  necessary- .md 
iitai— first  step  toward  such  a  workable 
system. 
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who  changed  his  vote  although  his  prin- 
ciples remain  the  same  and  he  is  opposed 
to  the  reapportionment  measure,  to  al- 
low that  measure  to  be  reported  out  of 
committee  and  onto  the  calendar. 

I  think  this  Increases  the  prospects  of 
bringing  about  an  adjournment  at  a 
niore  reasonable  time,  although  that 
time  has  already  been  extended  too  long 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Nevertheless, 
the  decision  has  been  made.  The  re- 
apportionment amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr 
DiRKSEN]  will  be  on  the  calendar.  It 
will^not  be  taken  up  this  year,  and  the 
Senan^riU  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  the 
rest  of  its  work  somewhat  along  the 
schedule  which  has  come  to  be  accepted 
in  recent  days. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD,     I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
inember  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
We  had  what  in  my  opinion  was  one  of 
Its  most  historic  meetings  this  morning 
I  think  the  record  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  the  Senator 
who  made  many  things  possible  which 
would  not  have  been  otherwise  possible 
notwithstanding  his  deep  conviction  with 
respect  to  the  issue.  So  many  of  us  who 
hoped  the  immigration  bill  would  come 
up  in  this  session  of  Congress  will  ap- 
plaud what  the  distinguisihed  Senator 
from  Connecticut  did,  without  any 
change  in  heart  consistent  with  his  feel- 
ings and  convictions.  I  think  we  should 
join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
who  also  has  brought  this  situation 
about  without  any  change  in  heart  con- 
sistent with  his  feelings  and  convictions 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  ^^r.  President,  I 
would  agree  thoroughly  with  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  just  said 
I  would  reemphasize  for  the  record  that 
while  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd]  voted  to 
report  the  reapportionment  amendment 
out  of  committee,  this  did  not  and  does 
not  in  any  way  indicate  a  change  in  his 
conviction  in  being  opposed  to  the  re- 
apportionment measure;  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  expediting  procedure,  as  a  cour- 
tesy to  the  leadership,  he  did  vote  to 
report  the  reapportionment  amendment 
without  recommendation,  with  the  result 
that  legislation  remaining  before  the 
Senate  will  be  expedited  much  more 
speedily. 
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Congress.  Reali2dng  this  situation,  and 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  immigra- 
tion bill,  even  though  he  stated  that  he 
aisagreed  with  the  Dirksen  proposal  and 
did  not  support  it  on  a  prior  occasion 
in  the  full  committee.  Senator  Dodd 
voted  to  break  the  impasse  so  that  the 
Dirksen  proposal  could  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  in  the  next 
se.ssion.  Thus  the  path  was  cleared  for 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  take 
up  the  ver>'  important  immigration  biU 
Mr.  President,  the  immigration  bill  is 
among  the  more  important  leeislatlve 
business  pending  before  the  89th  Con- 
gress. As  President  Johnson  observed 
on  August  3.  he  has  been  working  since 
his  eariiest  weeks  as  Chief  Executive  in 
order  to  -'brtng  realism  and  understand- 
ing to  the  immigration  procedures  of  this 
Nation." 

By  his  action  today.  Senator  Dodd  has 
demonstrated  the  depth  of  his  commit- 
ment to  the  pledge  of  this  Nation  to 
posterity. 

The  first  and  essential  quality  of  a 
statesman.  Richard  Steel  observed  in 
"The  Taller"  is  to  have  public  spirit. 
Senator  Dodd  has  such  a  spirit  in  full 
measure  and  he  demonstrated  it  today. 
In  taking  such  action.  Senator  Dodd 
In  my  opinion,  displayed  full  knowledge 
of  the  legislative  process  to  the  benefit 
of  his  State  and  the  Nation.  This  dis- 
play of  true  statesmanship  Is  basic  to 
his  outstanding  chai-acter  and  inteerity 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that  men  of 
Senator  Dodd's  caliber  are  in  the  US 
Senate.  I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  him 
as  a  friend 


IN!.VnGRATION  BILL  AND  REAPPOR- 
TIONRfENT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  at  long  last  the 
immigration  bill  has  been  approved  by 
uip  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  a 
'.ubstantial  majority  and  that  it  will  be 
reported  by  the  committee  to  the  Senate 
a  week  from  today. 

I  think  I  should  take  this  occasion 
speaking  as  a  part  of  the  leadership,  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DODD 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut. Thomas  J.  Dodd,  for  the  states- 
manship which  he  displayed  in  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  this  morning. 
Senator  Dodd  originally  voted  in  the 
subcommittee  to  move  the  Dirksen  reap- 
portionment amendment  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  consideration.  An  impasse 
occurred  blocking  consideration  by  the 
full  committee  of  the  very  Important 
immigration  bill  for  consideration  by  the 


THE  STEEL  DISPUTE  SETTLED— 

THE  PRESIDENTS  ROLE 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  that  all  Americans  are  relieved 
by  last  week's  conclusion  of  the  steel 
industo-  labor  contract  negotiations 
without  a  strike.  The  losses  our  econ- 
omy would  have  sustained  in  the  event 
of  a  strike  would  have  been  enormous. 
All  Americans  can  join  in  saluting  the 
wisdom  of  the  labor  and  the  manage- 
ment negotiators  who  found  it  possible 
to  accept  a  reasonable  solution  to  their 
diflerences.  Especially,  Americans  can 
salute  our  President,  who  set  up  the  con- 
ditions that  enabled  the  negotiators  to 
reach  agreement.  He  followed  the  pat- 
tern set  by  previous  Presidents,  in  keep- 
ing before  the  negotiators  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  a  settlement,  and  used 
his  own  skill  and  persuasion  to  help  the 
parlies  reach  agreement. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  of  September 
5  expressed  the  thouRhts  of  all  of  vis  In 

an   editorial   entitled    "Good   News No 

Strike  in  Steel"  I  read  from  the  edi- 
torial: 

It  Is  extremely  good  news  that  the  threat 
of  a  steel  strike  has  been  ended  with  "es- 
sential agreement"  between  the  industry  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  Union. 

"The  American  Nation  has  won."  said 
President  Johnson  of  the  agreement  wlilch 
was  based  upon  suggestions  he  made  after 
the  negotiation  had  become  deadlocked 
again.  The  Nation  always  wins  when  a 
strike  that  could  cripple  the  economv,  such 
as  a  strike  of  350.000  steelworkers.  is  averted 
on  terms  that  are  economically  sound. 
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The  settlement  upon  which  Bnlshlng 
touches  are  being  placed  conlorniB  to  that 
definition,  we  are  iissured.  That  Is,  the 
wage  and  fringe  benefit  Increases  are  "within 
the  wage-prtce  guidelines"  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  ol  Economic  Advisers  to  pre- 
vent Inflation 

The  President  Is  to  be  commended  for 
his  vigorous  leadership  and  the  union  and 
management  for  reaching  the  compromise 
settlement.  The  Nation  can  breathe  more 
easily  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  m  the 
knowledge  that  a  serious  blow  to  the  econ- 
omy has  been  averted. 

I  point  out  that,  while  350.000  steel 
workers  would  have  been  involved,  it 
would  have  involved  900,000  workers  In 
the  steel  industry.  Now  we  are  sure  of  3 
years  of  peace  in  that  industry.  Steel  Is 
a  basic  item  which  is  used  in  the  automo- 
bile hidustry,  farm  equipment  industry, 
defense  industry,  and  construction  in- 
dustry— the  bas-.c  industry  in  which  most 
persons  are  ens3i;cd  in  manufacturing. 
I  refer  paiiicularly  to  the  steel  and  auto- 
mobile inditetries,  which  are  regarded  as 
indexes  of  emoloyment,  on  which  so 
many  related  industries  depend. 

In  addition,  many  white-collar  work- 
ers would  have  been  laid  off  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Piesident 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  leadership, 
under  which,  m  his  words,  "The  Ameri- 
can nation  ha.s  v.-on." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  5, 
1965,  entitled  "President  and  Labor:  A 
Surv'ey,"  giving  a  background  whirh 
points  out  that  ever  since  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  the  White  House  has 
Intei-vened  in  labor  disputes,  beginning 
in  1894.  Since  that  year  the  White 
House  has  played  some  part  in  all  major 
labor-management  disputes. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  5,  1965] 
Pbesioent    and    Labor;     A    Srav^T — White 

HotTSE,  Since  1894,  Has  Platfd  a  Past  in 

Disputes — Johnson    Intervention    Ended 

THE  RAILHOAD  DE-ADLOCK  IN   1964 

Washington,  September. — President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  w,is  a  gracious,  effective 
."vpenker  who  found  nothing  to  say  when 
Chrne^le  Steel  and  its  worker's  took  up  rifles 
and  cannon  agnlnst  each  other  at  Home- 
stead. Pa.,  in  1892. 

Mr.  Harrison,  soon  after,  was  defeated  for 
reelection  and  no  President  since  then  has 
cho-'-en  tx>  Itrnore  a  inbor-management  crisis 
In  industries  like  steel,  coal,  and  railroads. 

President  Johnson  is  no  exception.  He  has 
paid  close  attention  to  all  major  disputes.  In- 
tervening whenever  he  thought  It  necessary. 
Settlement  of  the  steel  dispute  yesterday 
was  his  second  big  success  In  a  mediation 
role  In  less  than  2  years  In  office.  The  first 
was  the  settlement  of  a  threatened  rail  strike 
last  year. 

Presidential  Intervention  in  wartime  has 
always  been  understandable  and  acceptable 
to  public  opinion.  But  Presidents  have  In- 
tervened without  using  the  rationale  of  a 
world  war.     This  is  what  Mr.  Johnson  did. 


following  precedents  established  by  other 
Chief  Executives  before  him.  Grover  Cleve- 
land. In  the  name  of  keeping  the  malls  mov- 
ing, sent  troops  to  Chicago  In  1894  to  put 
down  the  strike  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  against  the  Pullman  Co. 

THE  ECONOMY'S  HEALTH 

The  main  objective  of  Presidential  inter- 
vention in  major  labor  disputes  has  been  to 
defend  the  health  of  the  economy  from  In- 
ternal strife  In  the  absence  of  extraordinary 
wartime  powers  they  have  relied  on  limited 
statutory  authority  and  the  indefinable  near- 
majesty  that  attends  the  oBlrc  of  the  Presi- 
dent- 
There  are  powers  Inherent  In  the  Presl- 
•dency.  powers  of  moral  and  personiU  per- 
su.ision  as  well  as  force,  that  can  best  be 
seen  by  looking  at  the  history  of  the  office. 
Tliese  powers  have  always  varied  with  the 
man.  Each  has  dealt  with,  or  ignored,  in- 
dustrial crises  In  his  own  way,  and  with  vary, 
ing  degrees  of  success  and  failure. 

Per  example,  there  hod  been  no  steel  strike 
at  all  In  1963  when  President  Kennedy  an- 
grily Intervened  to  prevent  a  steel  price 
Increase. 

VIGOROUS   ACTION 

Mr.  Kennedy  reacted  with  hot  temper, 
speed,  and  vigor,  relying  only  on  the  prestige 
and  the  awesome  general  powers  of  the 
Presidency.  The  Government  made  gestures 
In  the  direction  of  antitrust  prosecutions. 
The  steel  companies  withdrew  the  higher 
prices. 

This  was  not  an  unmitigated  success  for 
President  Kennedy.  Tlie  business  commu- 
nity reacted  with  suspicion  and  stUleuness. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  to  the  day  he  died,  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  repair 
of  that  rupture, 

Tlie  legal  power  available  to  a  President  to 
prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  Is  slight.  The 
80-day  injunction — under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Ac:  is  one  example.  After  the  80  days  ex- 
pire, the  parties  are  free  to  resume  their 
war. 

President  Truman,  under  pressure  from 
union  leaders  wbo  desplsod  the  T,-ft-Hart- 
ley  Act.  bypassed  it  in  1952  and  Invoked  the 
"Inherent  powers"  of  office  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Kore.m  war.  He  seized  the  steel 
mills.  But  the  Supreme  Court  made  Mr, 
Truman  let  go. 

BESOtTBCEFnlllE^S   DEFIED 

Another  e.xample  was  the  longstanding 
railroad  dispute  that  defied  the  resourceful- 
ness of  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy. 
General  Elsenhower  set  up  a  commission 
that  made  recommendations  to  no  avail. 
Mr,  Kennedy  asked  Congress  to  send  the  dis- 
pute to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Congress,  Instead,  wrote  a  compul- 
sory arbitration  law  for  tliat  particular  dis- 
pute, or  part  of  it. 

Even  that  did  not  dispose  of  all  the  Issues. 
The  five  operating  unions,  pressing  other 
pomts,  were  on  the  verge  of  closing  down  the 
railroads  In  the  spring  of  1964.  President 
Johnson  less  than  2  weeks  after  Interven- 
ing, clinched  a  settlement. 

In  the  4-month  steel  strike  In  1959,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  sent  Vice  President  Richard 
M,  Nixon  Into  the  negotiations.  The  op- 
erators had  already  lost  their  case  without 
realizing  It,  Mr.  Nixon  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  P,  Mitchell  felt  that  the  union 
had  won  the  political  and  public  relations 
skirmishes  and  that  the  eSect  would  be 
translated  into  law  If  Congress,  about  to 
reconvene,  found  the  Issue  on  its  doorstep, 
A  settlement  was  announced  on  January  4, 
1960,  after  116  days  of  Idleness, 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  all  his  compelling 
personality,  could  not  at  first  bend  the  an- 
thracite operators  to  his  will  in  1903.  In  the 
view  of  Roosevelt  partisans,  the  operators 
had  Insulted  him.  However.  Mr,  Roosevelt 
won  his  point  and  averted  serious  damage 
to  the  prestige  of  office,  but  only  alter  en- 


listing the  help  of  so  Improbable  a  mediator 
as  J,  Plerpont  Morgan. 

THE  TOnCH   JOHN    L, 

In  the  Rooeevelt-Truman  era.  It  was  tt 
labor  leader,  John  L,  Lewis,  wlio  snorted  de- 
fiance at  the  White  House  and  the  courts 
A  Federal  judge  levied  a  $C  million  fine  on 
the  miners'  union  The  Supreme  Court  cut 
that  to  IB700.000  but  otherwise  upheld  the 
lower  court. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Truman,  angered 
by  two  stubborn  railroad  union  leaders 
marched  up  the  hill  to  Congro.ss  and  pro- 
posed, among  other  things,  that  the  Govern- 
ment  draft  the  Army.  Congress  paid  no  heed 
but  Mr.  Truman  had  made  his  point  witti 
the  labor  leaders. 

The  public,  having  accepted  White  Houjf 
intenentlon  during  World  War  II.  did  no- 
seriously  question  Its  continuation  after  tlie 
war.  Some  labor  economists  and  other  pro- 
fessional observers,  however,  often  did  ques- 
tion the  wisdom,  if  not  the  legality  of  Presi- 
dential pressures. 

Arthur  J,  Goldberg,  as  counsel  to  the 
Dnlted  Steelworkers  In  1959.  questioned  the 
existence  of  a  national  emergency  that  ye.ir 
and  blocked  the  eflectlveuess  of  a  Taft- 
Hartley  Injunction  for  18  days  while  carrj'lng 
his  case  to  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Awareness  of  White  House  concern  rir.a 
prospective  intervention,  some  argue,  tends 
to  Impede  bargaining.  One  or  both  of  thf 
parties  may  hold  back  until  the  inevitabjp 
doy  of  intervention  arrives.  One  or  both 
sides  mav  feci  that  the  President  will  ge: 
them  something  more,  or  save  them  from 
something  worse.  Or  they  may  see  an  ad- 
vantiige  in  yielding  only  to  the  President 
thus  putting  themselves  in  a  position  to 
make  some  demand  on  him. 

Presidential  intervention  in  national  emer- 
gencies may  be  inevitable,  as  some  experts 
say.  but  It  is  difficult  to  get  agreement  on 
what  an  emergency  is.  other  than  war, 

PSES-nCE  CAN  St^TFEa 

Given  these  dcmmds.  intervention  Cofi 
be  premature  or  become  so  common  that  it 
is  ineffective,  and  the  prestige  of  the  presi- 
dency suffers. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  1960  campaign, 
leaned  to  legislation  that  would  give  thp 
President  Increased  powers  in  dealing  with 
labor  disputes.  Thus  he  kept  stubborn  ne- 
gotiators guessing  about  the  fate  awaiting 
them  If  they  permitted  the  conflict  to  go  to 
the  White  House,  The  legislation  never  pro- 
gressed far  beyond  the  talking  stage. 

Harold  L,  Enarson,  who  witnessed  the  1952 
confrontation  of  steel  companies,  the  union 
and  the  Government  from  his  vantage  point 
on  the  White  House  staff,  wrote: 

"Intervention  Is  severely  handicapped  if 
the  extent  of  the  emergency  Is  exRggerateO 
The  Government  cries  'wolf  at  Its  per:: 
The  penalty  of  exaggeration  is  disbelief, 

"Prom  the  exaggerated  fear  that  even  i* 
day's  stoppage  spelled  disaster,  the  Nation 
swung  to  the  far  more  dangerous  exaggera- 
tion that  the  prolonged  strike  really  didn't 
hurt  much.  At  the  root  of  the  struggles  w;is 
a  wide  split  on  the  extent  of  the  national 
danger  and  its  Implications  for  prceldenlial 
power." 

PRESStntE  POINTS 

A  President  Is  always  aware  of  these  pointe 
and  others.  He  can  pull  out  a  lot  of  st'^p^ 
and  look  like  a  wizard.  But  If  real  pressures 
on  the  disputants  do  not  exist,  and  if  he 
cannot  manufacture  them,  he  Is  taking  vala 
risks. 

E.  Robert  Llvernash  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School,  with  a  sizable  force  of  assoi:;- 
ates,  made  a  study  of  relatlonslilps  in  Bt«; 
He  said  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Lr- 
bor  in  January  1961: 

"While  the  conclusions  of  this  study  indi- 
cate that  the  consequences  of  steel  strikef 
to  the  public  need  not  caiuc  alarm  and  uri" 
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typically  exaggerated,  the  crisis  atmosphere  service  with  duty  in  mind  first,  and  education  the  million,  nf  o^w   =,,,,.             .     ^  , 

which  is  created  can  outweigh  a  logical  ap-  second.    But  the  sad  Dart  about  ^  u  that  ,h»™?ii;.        "f  oold   war   veterans  to  help 

pralsal.     A  succession  of   long  st^el  strlk^es  for  f^  to^  many    Soo^t^n^ucaUo^lJ  J^  h^f„  ,,ff '  '°  '.'*"  '*'*''  "'"^  "«  ""«'  ^"'^ 

can  e«lly  lead  to  a  political  situation  which  unavailab!^  oTtapo^ble     It  if  rLl"  W  ^  Ma  ?I  aeafn'fh^TtH^'  °'v,°r- 

demands    drastic    legislation.      The    conse-  that  servicemen   mM»t  r.oiwt  »h„»  w,,\„  ff  I      ^    °  """•"  ^^'^  chairman  and  the 

quences  of  such  legSatlcn  are  very  difficult  one  s  rountr"L"mrfllr''4'^ft  1^')L''h".?„,^  ^^ST^ff.^  ?L^]^"  '^°"^'t^ee  for  allowing  me 


to  appraU:e,  but  they  are  not  appeMlng.  be- 
cause they  substitute  the  uncertain  conse- 
quences of  public  power  for  private 
responsibility. 

"The  exaggerated  national  emergency  in- 
terpretation of  steel  strikes,  with  conse- 
quent Government  Intervention."  he  con- 
cluded, "has  tended  to  reduce  the  compul- 
sions for  avoiding  strikes," 


STUDENTS  TESTIFY  TO  NECESSITY 
FOR  NEW  GI  EDUCATION  BILL 
Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  appearing  before  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  in  its  hearings  on 
legislation  extending  benefits  of  the  GI 
bill  to  cold  war  veterans.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  R.  Withee  presented  statements 
of  a  moving  and  strongly  convincing 
chaiacter,  Mr.  Withee  is  a  Marine 
Coi-ps  veteran  and  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Veterans  Club  at  that  uni- 
versity. I  request  that  the  statements 
of  these  two  outstanding  young  people 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  the  Vetehanb  Clud  or  the 
Univebsitv   op  Maryland  in   StjppoRT   of 
the    Cold   War   Veterans   Readjdsiment 
As.'sisTANCE  Act.  Beeore  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee 
(By  William  R,  Withee.  College  Park,  Md  , 
Sept.  7,  1965) 
Mr,  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
tlie  privilege   of  speaking   todav  on   behalf 
of  the  cold  war  GI  bill.     As  president  of  the 
Veterans  Club   of  the   Cnlverslty  of   Mary. 


one  s  country  comes  first  But  much  despair 
and  disappointment  can  be  found  among 
servicemen  because  when  they  enlisted  or 
were  drafted,  they  were  told  of  opportunities 
to  receive  education,  and  later  found  that 
opportunities  In  the  service  are,  for  the  most 
part — unsatlsf.ictory, 

I  recall  that  In  1959,  shortly  after  my  grad- 
uation from  recruit  training,  I  enrolled  In 
a  history  course  from  East  Carolina  College. 
I  was  informed  that,  because  each  class  was 
three  hours  long,  given  twice  a  week.  I  was 
allowed  only  four  absences  from  the  course. 
1  was  a  truck  driver  then,  and  when  a  minor 
crisis  arose  somewhere  In  the  Caribbean,  I 
was  put  on  standby  at  motor  pool  so  oft^n 
that  I  missed  five  classes.  I  received  an  tin- 
satisfactory  report  for  the  course.  This  is 
not  the  only  stumbling  block  to  service  con- 
nected education;  there  are  others,  such  as 
antagonistic  career  servicemen,  sudden  troop 
m-ovements  and  transfers.  inadequnte 
studying  facilities,  and  additional  duties 
such  as  mess  duty  and  guard  duty. 

We  then  have  a  picture — an  enlightened 
serviceman  who,  after  realizing  tliat  an  edu- 
cation or  training  Is  necessary  for  advance- 
ment, and  is  frustrated  in  his  attempts  to 
obtain  It  in  the  service,  resigns  himself  on 


to  speak  today. 
Thank  you. 

Statement  of  VE'rEEANS  Club  op  the  Unives- 
sitt  op  Maeyland  in  Svppobt  or  the  Cold 
War   Veterans   Readjpstment   Assistance 
Act.  Before  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee 
1  By   Mrs.  Doris  Withee.   College  Park.  .Md  . 
Sept.  7,  1965) 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  pf 
the  committee,  for  the  record,  mv  name  is 
Doris  Arlene  Withee,  and  1  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing to  express  my  views,  and  I  am  sure  the 
views  of  many,  many  young  women  like  my- 
self, on  the  need  for  legislation  to  provide 
readjustment  assistance  to  cold  war  veterans, 
I  am  a  veteran  of  the  US.  Marine  Corps, 
honorably  discharged  with  the  rank  of  lance 
corporal  In  1961 .    I  am  married  to  a  cold  war 
veteran  who  spent  4  years  active  duty  In  the 
US.  Marine  Corps,  and  2  years  on  inactive 
reserve  duty.     I  know  how  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain   a    higher    education    affects    a    young 
man— say,  one  who  has  completed  2  of  his  4 
years  on  active  duty.    1  know  what  It  means 
to  look  ahead  In  the  future  and  see  it  in  a 


wnit   for   the  day  he   crets  "out",  so  that  dim  light  because  the  funds  for  a  colieee 

he  can  pursue  these  objectives  on  a  regular  education  seem   to   be  so  far  out  of  ones 

^   ,  gr.isp.     1  have  gone  through  manv  sleepless 

It  Is  our  belief  that  legislation  such  as  the  nights,  plannmg  budgets  and  counting  pen- 
cold  war  OI  bin  would  not  Induce  servicemen  nles,  hoping  to  find  a  way  to  help  this  man 


to  leave  the  Armed  Forces  In  droves,  as  has 
been  Implied,  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that 
many  would  enter  the  service  bo  as  to  be 
eligible  for  schooling  and  training  benefits 
under  such  a  bill.  ITjese  men  would  be  as- 
sets to  the  Armed  Forces  by  virtue  of  their 
morale,  motivation,  and  seriousness.  They 
would,  speaking  In  a  larger  sense,  be  assets 
to  this  great  country  of  ours,  which  must 
maintain  it's  position  as  a  world  leader  and 
a  defender  of  democracy. 

GenUemcn.  the  great  majority  of  service- 
men with  whom  our  organization  has  been 


obtain  his  goal,  which  in  our  case  Is  a  Ph,  D, 
in  clinical  psychology.  Well,  the  sleepless 
nights  have  begun  to  pay  off — after  6  long 
years  of  both  a  part-time  and  full-time  edu- 
cation, my  husband  Is  now  a  second  semester 
junior  at  the  University  of  Mar.vland. 

Now  once  again,  the  future  looks  dim. 
We'll  make  it  through  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree,  but  with  two  small  children.  Lisa 
nearly  4  years,  and  Mlciiael.  15  months,  the 
problem  of  financing  graduate  work  in  col- 
lege looms  before  us  again.     Enactment  of 


l;-,l^S:^i>jE=i^^     ^^^S^^'^^X'^      the  ^dw.GI  bill  would  once  again  Ce. 


!^»?!"„!!f  fj""^"'-  ""^t  "■'"""'"'"'*'"''"  '^°"-     ''^^y  ^°  "°'  «"-*'"  t°  remaln*'ln  theAri^ed 
cernlng   the   Armed   Forces,   education   and     Forces  under  any  conditions.     They  have  In 

'llZl'^'}Z^?L'\.}J.l]^^r.'j^l^'^}t_'°J^-     ^''-«'.,''--."  "f"-"  to  the  experlLce'of'a 

highly     regimented     existence 


mntee  would  be  Interested  In  hearing  the 
views  of  men  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
legi.'il.iiion  under  consideration. 

In  a  changing  society  such  as  ours,  with 
its  stress  on  technology  and  automation, 
servicemen  who  return  to  clvUiaii  life  find 
tli.ii  machines  do  the  work  of  men.  and  em- 
ployment quallflcatlone  have  become  more 


Ing  done  their  duty,  wish  to  resume  their 
lives  OS  clvnians.  It  Is  true  that  some  of 
our  servicemen  have  been  given  the  decided 
advimtage  of  specialized  training  which  will 
better  enable  them  to  attain  decent  emplov- 
ment  on  the  outside  But  this  is  tlie  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  For  a  marine  whose  only 
Job  Is  caring  for  a  machlnegun.  or  for  a 
soldier  whose  sole  occupation  is  driving  a 
Jeep,  there  can  be  but  the  slightest  chance 
of  Ills  training  helping  him  in  obtaining 
civilian  employment.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
in  California  the  unemployment  rate  for 
veterans  is  twice  that  of  nonveterans. 

Some  have  stated  that  legislation  such  as 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  Is  not  needed  because 
senicemen  have  many  opportunities  while 
In  uniform  to  pursue  their  educational  goals. 
Gentlemen,  may  I  state  that  this  Indeed  may 
wund  attractive  to  men  entering  the  Armed 
Forces.  Because  of  the  present  world  situa- 
tion,   many   patriotic    Americans    enter    the 


way  : 
Here  is  my  husband,  potentially  a  man 
who  will  be  trained  to  fill  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  vacancies  which  exist  for  persons 
qualified  in  the  field  of  clinical  psychology — 
If  he  can  find  the  way  to  complete  the  years 
of  preparation.  We  read  so  often  of  the 
shorUge  of  teachers,  sociologists,  psycholo- 
gists, scientists,  engineers,  doctors  and  other 
professionals.  And  we  cannot  understand 
why  the  great  reservoir  of  talent  which  exieu 
among  the  cold  war  veterans  Is  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  We  hear  of  the  shortage  of 
skilled  technicians  which  concerns  industry. 
Yet  there  are  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women,    veterans    of    the    Nation's    Armed 

„.,       .  ,^  .  » 1, Forces,  who  cannot  become  trained  for  these 

who  do  serve  their  country  find  It  Increas-  selmprofesslonal  positions  because  they  can- 
lng.y  harder  to  accomplish  the  transition  not  afford  the  cost  of  training.  So  thev  are 
from   military   to  civilian   life.    When   our     either  unemployed  or  working  at  frustrating 

servicemen  refrn  ,„  ,h«  .,„.„„„  ,„u..  , ^^^^^^   j^^^   ^^^    j^^,^   potential    talent   U 

wasted. 
Others  have  spoken.  I'm  sure,  of  the  fact 


disciplined, 

historically  alien  to  our  way  of  life,  and 
necessarily  unconcerned  with  Individual 
nectis  and  desires.  No  matter  how  many 
pay  raises  these  young  men  might  receive, 
nor  how  many  fringe  benefits  they  might 
be  given,  such  as  expanded  PX  privileges, 
they    are    eager   to   return    to   civilian    life* 


Eelcctlve.     In  addition,  college  enrollments.  They  want  to  assume  the  role  of  re'=ponsible 

doubled    In   some   States    since    1960,    force  citizens;    to    build    equity    In    homes    and 

both  tuition  and  entrance  requirements  to  farms:  to  raise  families      However    In  spite 

!hh'''?'k''"",^    upwards.      These    factors    put  of  this  determination  and  motivation,  the     women     ve, 

?n^  l^^?K"f  °h"  ,^^  ^"''«ra^n  Who.  hav-  40  percent  of  our  draft  eligible  young  men      Forces,  who 


servicemen  return  to  the  civilian  labor  force, 
they  find,  as  I  have  found,  that  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  are  Increasingly  harder 
to  find.  These  men.  I  am  sure,  are  not 
bitter  at  the  Armed  Forces  tor  their  difficulty. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  proud  to  have 
served  their  country.    They  believe  thot  it 


that  the  higher  standards  of  recruitment  for 
the  Armed  Forces  has  resulted  in  the  serv- 
ices rejecting  all  but  those  with  potentially 
the    better    mental    and    physical    ability. 


mn'trZ/wwrir^L^"'"  »°  "^  "'=  P''^'  '>°     'f^"^.^.he  Nation  is  taking  the  best  of  th«e 


matter  where  or  when 

The  value  of  the  two  previous  GI  bills  has 
been  proudly  pointed  out  many,  many  times. 
The  statistics  are  Impressive  and  often  sur- 
prising, so  I  will  not  repeat  any  of  what  has 
already  been  said  regarding  monetary  and 
other  gains  accrued  from  these  bills.  This 
would  be  redundancy.  But.  1  would  hke  to 
conclude  my  statement  with  a  request  that 
you  consider  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  not  as  a 
favor  or  a  reward,  but  as  an  opportunity  for 


available,  placing  them  In  the  country's  serv- 
ice, and  discharging  them  to  (end  for  them- 
selves in  a  high  competitive  unskilled  labor 
market.  It  is  hard  not  to  be  bitter— though 
we  are  not.  I  assure  you — when  one  sees  those 
who.  since  they  come  from  families  who  can 
afford  to  pay  their  way.  go  to  college  and 
avoid  military  service,  especially  if  ihey  go  on 
to  graduate  school,  marry  and  have  families. 
These  people  get  a  2  to  4  year  head  start  on 
the  ex-serviceman,  any  way  you  look  at  It, 
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My  husband  and  I  are  proud  that  we  have 
served  In  the  US.  Marines.  We  believe  ihat 
service  to  one's  country  Is  something  of 
which  to  be  proud.  But  perhaps  If  we  had 
realized  how  tough  It  would  be.  we  would 
not  have  enlisted.  (I'm  .gUd  we  did,  be- 
cause that's  where  we  met.) 

The  point  is  sometimes  made  that  a  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  or  student  loans  avail- 
able to  college  students  can  take  care  of  the 
veteran  student.  This  Is  not  quite  so. 
Many  veterans  have  to  work  while  enrolled, 
because  they  arc  married,  with  children. 
Even  tho>e  who  iire  single  also  must  work 
while  attending  school  and  have  less  time 
for  studv-f'  In  my  husband's  case — and  this 
is  not  uncommon — he  enrolled  In  a  lan- 
guage correspondence  course  under  the 
USAFI  program  while  In  the  service  In  an 
effort  to  get  started  on  his  college  educa- 
tion. But  he  was  called  to  extra  duty, 
missed  lessons  and  became  so  discouraged, 
his  heart  was  not  In  It.  This  was  In  addi- 
tion to  the  military  lessons  through  the 
Mirlne  Corps  Institute  he  was  reqttlred  to 
keep  up  in  his  so-called  spare  time.  This  Is 
a  very  common  situation.  The  USAFI  pro- 
grams arc  nil  right,  but  since  obviously  the 
servicemen's  duty  comes  ftrst.  you  will  find 
a  great  many  times  their  academic  records 
are  not  as  goiDd  as  they  should  be.  Thus,  as 
a  veteran  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  a  new 
student  as  for  as  getting  student  loans  or 
scholarships  is  concerned. 

On  top  of  this,  since  he  Is  busy  from  6  a.m. 
imtil  classes  begin,  and  again  m  the  evenings 
until  10  or  11  o'clock,  he  has  not  enough 
time  to  study  In  order  to  achieve  the  top 
grades  I  know  he  Is  capable  of.  I  work  full 
time  as  a  secretary,  but  even  with  our  com- 
bined earnings,  we  cacnot  make  ends  meet. 
We  hove  no  phone,  which  is  a  problem  with 
two  small  children.  I  have  done  the  laundry 
in  the  bath  tub  on  weekends,  because  we 
could  liot  afford  the  laundromat.  I've  col- 
lected soda  bottles  to  trade  for  baby  food 
more  than  once.  And  I  am  not  complaining, 
for  there  are  thousands  of  young  people  try- 
ing to  make  a  success  of  life  the  same  way. 

However,  I  sometimes  wonder  how  long 
we  can  keep  this  up.  We  are  both  healthy 
as  are  our  children,  but  we  will  not  always  be 
young  We  are  fortunate  that  our  children 
are  in  a  nursery  school — but  we  have  tar  too 
little  time  ti  give  to  them  In  these  most 
Important  early  childhood  years,  when  the 
family  ties  are  so  important. 

With  enactment  of  a  cold  war  OI  bill  simi- 
lar to  S.  9.  we  would  be  able  to  cut  down  on 
my  husband's  workload,  shorten  the  years 
he  must  spend  in  college  if  he  can  go  full 
time,  and  solve  many  of  the  problems  that 
are  outlined  in  this  statement. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  this  committee.  It  is  a  rare  privi- 
lege for  an  ordinary  citizen  to  see  his  Gov- 
ernment in  action,  and  it  makes  me  even 
more  proud  of  my  country  to  think  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  listen  to  me  as 
you  have.  But  please  consider  that  I  am 
speaking  not  only  (or  ourselves. 

I  .-iisurc  you  that  we  are  not  alone.  There 
are  hundreds  o(  thousands  of  young  couples 
In  the  same  situation.  If  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  is  enacted  Into  law.  not  only  the  veterans 
but  their  wives  and  children  will  be  assured 
that  this  country  cares.  And  in  turn  these 
yoxmg  people  will  return  to  the  Nation.  In 
Increased  ability  as  well  as  taxes  paid  on 
increased  Income,  far  more  than  the  GI  bill 
could  possibly  cost. 

Thank  you. 


ON  GUERRILLA  WAR 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Eqbal  Ahmad  of  Cor- 
nell University  on  guerrilla  warfare  was 
published  in  the  August  30  Issue  of  the 
Nation  magazine. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revolutionary     Warfare — How     To     Tell 

Whem  the  Rebels  Have  Won 

(By  Eqbal  Ahmad  I 

(Note. — Eqbal  Ahmad,  a  Pakistani  citizen. 
Is  assistant  profe.ssor  at  the  School  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Relations.  Cornell  University. 
He  spent  2  'A  years  In  North  Africa  { 1060-63 ) . 
Urst  as  a  Rockefeller  Fellow  and  later  as  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  International  Cul- 
tural Center.  Mr.  Ahmad  Is  currently  at 
work  on  a  political  biography  of  Habib 
Bourguiba.l 

Vice  President  Hcmphrey  expressed  the 
national  concern  over  guerrilla  warfare  re- 
cently when  he  spoke  of  thi.s  "bold  new  form 
of  aggression  which  could  rank  with  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder"  us  constituting  the 
"major  challenge  to  our  security."  It  Is 
viewed  as  the  latest  weapon  In  the  Commu- 
nist arsenal  with  Vietnam  us  its  testing 
groimd  I  see  "Gollah  and  the  Guerrilla."  by 
Eric  Hobsbawm.  the  Nation.  July  19 1.  "If 
guerrilla  techniques  succeed  In  Vietnam." 
wrote  J.-unes  Reston  In  the  New  York  Times, 
"nobody  In  Washington  dare  assume  that 
the  same  techniques  will  not  be  applied  in 
all  Communist  rlmlands  from  Korea  to 
Iran."  This  view  is  based  on  two  assump- 
tions and  at  least  one  serious  misconception. 
It  assumes  that  the  Vietnamese  situation  Is 
typical,  historically  and  politically,  of  other 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  that  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  other  nations  would  be 
comparable  to  the  one  pursued  in  Vietnam. 
The  misconception  concerns  the  nature  of 
revolutionary  warefare. 

America's  interest  in  revolutionary  war- 
fare began  from  a  defensive  posture  as  a  re- 
sult of  reverses  in  China,  Korea,  Cuba,  and 
Laos,  and  of  protracted  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. It  was  natural  for  its  omciols  to  be 
attracted  more  to  the  myths  and  methods  of 
those  who  have  had  to  defend  themselves 
against  guerrillas  than  to  an  understanding 
of  the  causes  and  characteristics  of  such  a 
war.  Americans  are  therefore  unable  to 
avoid  the  psychological  and  political  pitfalls 
of  colonial  powers /and  feudal  regimes  like 
France  ond  Nationalist  China.  A  symptom 
of  this  negative  posture  is  that  while  recog- 
nizing "a  bold  new  form"  of  warfare.  Gov- 
ernment publications,  including  the  course 
books  of  Port  Bragg,  reject  the  term  "revo- 
lutionary war"  in  favor  of  old  terras  which 
do  not  suggest  the  vital  distinction  between 
revolutionary  and  other  types  of  guerrilla 
conflict. 

The  official  American  Interpretation  of 
revolutionary  war  can  be  summjirized  as 
follows:  (11  It  is  essentially  a  technical 
problem,  i.e.,  a  problem  of  plotting  and  sub- 
version on  the  one  hand  and  of  Intelligence 
and  suppression  on  the  other.  As  the  chief 
conspiratorial  group,  the  Communists  are 
believed  to  be  the  most  likely  Initiators  and 
beneflclarles  of  revolution.  It  was  this  at- 
titude which  led  to  the  recent  attempt  to  nip 
in  the  bud  w^hat  was  construed  as  the  Do- 
minican Communist  conspiracy.  A  logical 
extension  of  this  theory  is  the  belief  that 
any  revolutionary  movement  is  Inspired,  di- 
rected, and  controlled  from  abroad.  (2i  The 
active  sanctuary — from  which  guerrillas  can 
smuggle  supplies  and  train  their  troops — Is 
considered  the  primary  factor  In  their  suc- 
cess. (3)  The  guerrilla  movement  Is  be- 
lieved to  enjoy  considerable  advantage  be- 
cause In  the  words  of  W.  W.  Rostow.  "its  task 
Is  merely  to  destroy  while  the  government 
must  build  and  protect  what  It  Is  building." 
(41  The  civilian  population  Is  considered  Im- 
portant for  providing  information  and  pro- 
tection to  the  guerrillas;  It  is  believed  that 
civilian-guerrilla  cooperation  Is  enforced  by 


terror.  (Dean  Rusk,  while  complaining  of 
the  "gullibility  of  educated  men  and  their 
stubborn  disregard  of  plain  facts,"  asserted 
that  the  Vletcong  "has  no  significant  popu- 
lar following  •  •  •  it  relies  heavily  on  ter- 
ror.") Serious  Inquiry  into  other  bases  of 
guerrilla  support  and  mass  mobilization  is 
iherelore  deemed  of  no  great  Importance. 

Judging  from  the  failure  of  Washington's 
prophecies  in  Vietnam  and  from  the  policies 
followed  to  date,  it  would  seem  that  these 
assumptions  represent  the  actual  ofBcial 
view  and  cannot  be  dismissed  as  myths  con. 
ciously  constructed  for  public  consumption. 
Wrong  premises  do  not  usually  produce  right 
policies,  and  these  assumptions  are,  at  best. 
half  truths— credible  and  misleading. 
(Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  remarked  that 
a  half  truth  Is  like  half  a  brick:  It  can  be 
thrown  a  considerable  distance.)  Studies 
In  the  field  of  revolutionary  wars  and  my 
personal  observation  of  the  Algerian  struggle 
lead  to  very  dlflerent  conclusions  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  Revolutloa- 
arles  consider  mass  support  the  primary  con- 
dition for  their  success:  winning  and  main- 
taining popular  support  remains  their  cen- 
tral objective  throughout  the  struggle.  (2) 
The  requhrementa  of  guerrilla  war.  as  w»il 
as  the  history  of  Its  failures  and  successes, 
confirm  the  primacy  of  political  factors  in 
such  a  conflict.  (3)  Popular  support  for  the 
guerrillas  is  predicated  upon  the  moral 
alienation  of  the  masses  from  the  existing 
government.  The  revolutionaries'  chief  aim 
Is  to  activate  and  perpetuate  the  moral  Isola- 
tlon  of  the  enemy  regime  until  such  Isolutlon 
has  become  total  .and  Irreversible.  (4)  The 
conditions  leading  to  revolutionary  wars  are 
not  created  by  conspiracy.  They  are  partly 
Inherent  in  a  situation  of  rapid  social 
change,  but  the  outbreak  normally  results 
mainly  from  the  failure  of  a  ruling  elite  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  modernization. 
(5)  A  revolutionary  guerrilla  movement  con- 
centrates on  "outadmlnlsterlng."  not  on 
"outfighting"  the  enemy.  This  Is  a  con- 
structive and  not  simply  a  destructive 
undertaking.  (6)  The  use  of  terror  by  guer- 
rillas is  highly  .selective;  It  docs  not  con- 
stitute the  main  re.ison  for  the  favorable 
reaction  of  the  masses  to  their  cause.  (7) 
The  external  sanctuary  has  greater  psy- 
chological and  diplomatic  than  military  or 
political  value  to  the  guerrillas.  A  discus- 
sion of  these  points  follows. 

Organizers  of  guerrilla  warfare  give  prime 
attention,  in  practice  no  less  than  In  theory, 
to  the  human  factor.  T.  E.  Lawrence  lol 
Arabia  I  spoke  of  guerrilla  war  in  terms  of 
"the  algebraic  element  of  things,  the  bio- 
logical element  of  lite,  and  the  psychological 
element  of  Ideas."  In  other  words,  although 
Lawrence's  goals  were  essentially  military, 
military  con.'ilderatlons  constituted,  for  him. 
only  one-third  of  the  problem  of  organizing 
and  sustaining  guerrilla  troops.  When  Tito 
was  told  of  the  exceptionally  uufavorabe 
terrain  in  the  region  of  Srem  (the  area  la 
level  as  the  palm  of  your  hand  "  •  •  and  with 
little  forests)  he  remarked.  "What  a  first- 
class  example  It  Is  of  the  relative  unimpor- 
tance of  geographical  factors  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rising.  The  basi(f  factor  is  studious 
political  work,  the  attitude  of  the  mass  of 
people  and  the  fighting  leadership— If  these 
are  present  the  population  would  fight  to  the 
last  man."  Mao  Tse-tung  states,  "Because 
guerrilla  warfare  basically  derives  from  the 
masses  and  is  supported  by  them,  it  can 
neither  exist  nor  flourish  If  It  separates  lt.=eir 
from  their  sympathies  and  cooperation" 
This  belief  In  the  need  to  command  popular 
support  governs  the  movement  through  all 
stages  of  Its  development. 

History  confirms  the  sovereignty  of  tSe 
human  factor  in  revolutionary  warLire. 
While  shying  away  from  the  wars  that  were 
"lost."  American  military  analysts  are  prone 
to  cite  cases  of  successful  antlguerrlUa  op- 
erations.     A    heavy    favorite — the     Brlllsb 
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"counterlnsurgcncy"  in  Malaya— is  faithfully 
imitated  In  Vietnam.  (Sometimes  too  faith- 
fully, Rs  in  the  case  of  the  strategic  hamlets 
program  launched  In  April  1962  )  But  com- 
parisons with  Malaya  are  fallacious,  because 
there  the  guerrillas  were  at  a  severe  disad- 
vantage. Their  support  was  limited  to  a 
minority  of  423,000  Chinese  squatters,  who 
were  ethnically  distinct  from  and  distrusted 
by  the  majority  of  Malays,  and  popular 
grievances  tiete  not  acute  enough  to  make 
the  guerrillas  look  like  liberators  to  the 
Malay  peasants.  Furthermore,  the  British 
acted  quickly  to  remove  the  grievances  on 
which  the  rebellion  was  based.  Even  then  it 
took  13  years  and  a  total  of  260.000  soldiers 
and  police  (80.000  British,  180.000  Malays) 
10  put  down  8.000  guerrillas  (a  ratio  of' 30 
to  1).  Another  success  story,  the  joint 
United  States-Philippine  victory  over  the 
Huks.  Is  less  frequently  cited  because  of  Its 
embarrassing  aspects.  The  Huk  movement 
collapsed  dramatically  when  Magsaysay  con- 
vinced the  peasants  of  his  will  and' capacity 
to  introduce  reforms.  However,  the  promises 
made  to  them  were  not  kept  and  the  Garcia 
ndnimistrutlon  witnessed  a  resurgence  of 
guerrillas.  In  April  1962,  Macapagal  swal- 
lowed his  embarrassment  and  ordered  a  mop- 
up  operation  In  central  Luzon.  According 
to  the  latest  reports,  guerrilla  strength  In 
the  Philippines  Is  Increasing. 

Tlio  Algerian  revolution,  the  least  studied 
in  this  country  though  it  comes  closest  to 
the  Vietnamese  situation,  had  actually  been 
crushed  militarily  but  had  won  politically 
when  De  Gaulle  negotiated  Independence 
By  1961,  the  guerrillas  had  been  reduced  to 
some  5.000  and  their  nbilltv  to  engage  the 
French  at  will  hud  markedlv  declined.  But 
Prance  faced  a  sullen  Algerian  population 
that  It  had  conquered  but  could  not  rule 
The  PLN  was  defeated  in  the  field,  but  It 
continued  to  outadmlnlster  and  "illegiti- 
mize"  the  French. 

Why  did  the  Algerian  peasants  risk,  for 
7  remorseless  years,  their  Jives,  the  honor 
of  their  women,  and  the  security  of  their 
paltry  belongings?  Nationalism  alone  could 
not  explain  their  violent  end  resolnt"  r-jec- 
tlon  of  French  rule.  In  no  other  colony 
except  IndochUia.  did  the  movement  for  In- 
dependence take  so  violent  a  tiu-n.  And 
why  did  not  the  peasants  respond  earlier 
to  the  militants-  calls  to  arms?  The  answer 
comes  from  one  of  the  historic  chiefs  of  the 
Algerian  revolution.  The  time  was  not 
ripe."  he  said.  "These  events  occur  where 
lorelcn  rule  Is  resented,  where  acute 
grievances  exist  and  Instltullonnl  channels 
for  ventilating  and  satisfying  them  are  In- 
edectlve." 

Pe.isnnt  rebellions  had  occurred  In  past 
years  of  famine  and  high  taxation,  but  these 
spontaneous  and  periodic  disturbances,  as 
expressions  of  frustration  over  social  and 
economic  conditions,  are  not  a  sulliclent  con- 
dition for  guerrilla  revolution)  "Revolution- 
ary warfare  does  not  require  slmplv  dlscon- 
teut  among  the  mns.-ies  but  a  sense  of 
apsperatlon  and  a  grim  determination  to 
end  injustice  and  humiliation.  It  demands 
patience  with  prolonged  suffering,  and  a 
determined  eon!)plracy  of  silence,  and 
militancy." 

A  people  can  summon  up  that  resolution 
oaly  it  they  feel  morally  alienated  from  their 
rulers.  "The  success  of  a  revolufionarv  war 
's  predicated  upon  the  continual  and  In- 
cre,ising  moral  Isolation  of  the  enemy.  When 
It  becomes  total  the  war  has  been  won  tor 
'he  population  will  then  flght  to  the  last 
min."  Later,  other  Algerian  leaders  told  me 
they  had  spent  more  effort  fighting  the 
French  promises  of  eventual  independence 
and  reforms  than  fighting  the  military.  The 
Algerians  became  increasingly  alienated  from 
'he  French  as  the  latter  Increased  their 
military  effort,  which  in  revolutionary  war- 
rare  means  large-scale  killing  of  civilians  ( If 
lor  no  other  reason  than  because  the  guer- 
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rlUa  Is  undlstlngulshable  from  other 
peasants),  and  the  FLN  became  more  con- 
fident of  winning  not  the  militarv  battles 
but  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  conditions  leading  to  revolutionary 
warfare  are  not  created  by  conspiracy.  They 
are  Inherent  in  the  dislocations  and  demands 
produced  by  rapid  social  change,  and  are 
predicated  on  the  failure  of  ruling  elites  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  modernization. 
The  pressures  for  change  In  the  poUUcal, 
economic  and  social  relationships  of  the  past 
Inevitably  lead  to  a  confrontation  with  those 
whose  interests  lie  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  In  countries  and  colonies  whose 
rulers  are  wining  to  abdicate  their  monopoly 
of  power  and  privileges,  where  genuine  re'- 
forms  are  Introduced,  and  new  institutions 
begin  to  provide  for  a  sharing  of  power  and 
responsibility,  the  change  Is  effected  In  an 
orderly  (Lf  not  entirely  peaceful)  and  demo- 
cratic manner.  But  when  a  ruling  class  re- 
sists reforms  (which  invariably  mean  reduc- 
tion In  its  power  and  privileges),  its  confron- 
tation with  the  new  political  forces  becomes 
increasingly  violent.  A  regime  unwilling  to 
satisfy  popular  aspirations  begins  to  lose 
legitimacy:  revolutionary  forces  deliberately 
accelerate  this  process,  by  weakening  the  ef- 
ficacy and  cohesion  of  the  ruling  elite,  and 
by  giving  form  to  the  amorphous  revolu- 
tionary conflagration.  In  the  competition 
for  leadership  which  often  takes  place  In  this 
volatile  situation.  non-Communist  revolu- 
tionary groups  are  handicapped  by  several 
factors,  the  most  Important  of  which  are  the 
attitudes  and  policies  of  Western  powers 
By  supporting  the  defenders  of  the  old  order 
a  great  Nation  like  the  0nlted  States  weak- 
ens the  fighting  power  of  the  democratic 
forces,  drives  the  cold-war  neutralists  to  seek 
the  help  of  the  Communists,  and  gives  the 
latter  new  heroes  and  martyrs. 

Once  a  revolutionary  movement  enters  the 
guei-rlUa   phase   Its   central   objective   is  to 
confirm,  perpetuate  and  institutionalize  the 
moral  Isolation  of  the  enemy  by  providing 
an    alternative    to    the    discredited    regime 
through  the  creation  of  parallel  hierarchies. 
The  major  task  of  the  movement  is  not  to 
outfight  but   to  outndmlnlster  the  govern- 
ment.    The  main  torget  In   this  bid  Is  the 
village,  where  the  majority  of  the  population 
lives,  and  where  the  government's  presence 
Is   often   exploitative    (collection   of   taxes) 
Here  the  chief  and  hfs  council  are  the  main 
link  between  the  people  and  the  government. 
Breaking   this    link   demands   careful   plan- 
ning, organization  and  hard  work.    The  gov- 
ernment Is  systemotlcally  eliminated   from 
the  countryside  by  the  conversion  or  killing 
of  village  officials,  who  are  then  controlled  or 
replaced  by  the  political  arm  of  the  move- 
ment.    The  rebels  must  then  build  an  ad- 
ministrative   structure    to   collect   taxes,    to 
provide  some  education  and  social  welfare, 
and   to  maintain   a  modicum   of  economic 
activity.    A  revolutionary  guerrilla  movement 
which   does  not  have   these    administrative 
concerns  and  structures  to  fulflll  Its  obliga- 
tions to  the  populace  would  degenerate  into 
bandltjy.     The   official   American  view   that 
the  guerrillas'  tasks  are  easier  because  they 
only  destroy  contradicts  the  findings  of  those 
who  have  studied  and  observed  these  move- 
ments.    During   this   phase,    mllltarv   con- 
frontation Is  normally  avoided,  and  the  gov- 
ernment also  treats  assassinations  as  a  police 
problem,  and  ascribes  nonpayment  of  taxes  to 
administrative  lags,  bad  harvests,  etc.     The 
Vietcong  is   known   to  have  gained  control 
over    70    percent    of    rural    Vietnam    during 
1957-60 — a  period  when  Americans  were  pre- 
senting Uncle  Diem  as  a  rtval  of  Uncle  Ho 
and   were   going  around   saying:    "Look,  no 
Vietnamese  army  units  are  attacked.    There- 
fore, there  Is  no  guerrilla  threat." 

Most  compelling,  but  also  most  self-defeat- 
ing, is  the  myth  that  terror  Is  the  basis  of 
civilian   support  for   the   guerrillas.     Guer- 


rilla warfare  requires  a  highly  committed 
but  covert  clvlUan  support  which  cannot  be 
obtained  at  gun  point.  Only  deeenerate  and 
defeated  guerrillas  are  known  to  have  risked 
the  loss  of  mass  support  bv  terrorizing  civil- 
ians (some  Huk  and  Malayan  diehards  were 
reduced  to  it).  An  outstanding  feature  of 
guerrilla  training  is  the  stress  on  scrupu- 
lously "correct  and  just"  behavior  toward 
civilians.  Political  work  believes  General 
Glap.  Is  "the  soul  of  the  armv,"  and  a  Chinese 
guerrilla  expert  explains  that  "army  Indoc- 
trination Is  primarily  aimed  at  training  the 
troops  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
gain  this  total  support  (of  the  people]." 
Guerrilla  use  of  terror,  therefore.  Is  soclologl- 
eally  and  psychologically  selective.  It  strikes 
those  who  are  popularly  identified  as  the 
enemy  of  the  people"— officials,  landlords 
and  the  like. 

KUllng  a  village  chief,  however.  Is  often 
a  more  complicated  affair.  Since  most  chiefs 
are  local  farmers  who  command  legitimacy 
and  loyalty  through  tradition  and  kinship, 
the  militants  ideally  want  to  persuade  them 
into  the  movement.  When  that  falls.  1*.  takes 
painstaking  political  work  to  engineer  their 
asssMlnatlon  and  to  prepare  the  villagers  to 
accept  It.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Algerian 
revolution  It  took  the  PNL  from  2  months  to 
a  year  to  kill  a  vllLage  chief  vi-ithout  Incur- 
ring the  liability  of  public  hostility,  and  that 
was  an  ontlcolonlal  war.  I  was.  therefore, 
amazed  to  learn  that  In  Vietnam,  about  13.- 
000  local  officials  were  killed  between  1957 
and  1961.  Prof.  Bernard  Pall  gives  a  simple 
explanation:  These  chiefs,  as  appointees  of 
Diem,  had  little  legitimacy  compared  with 
the  Vletmlnh  cadres  who  had  liberated  the 
country  from  Prance.  Furthermore,  the  local 
officLala  became  Involved,  along  with  the 
American-equipped  and  trained  army.  In  the 
sordid  business  of  lestorlng  the  landlords 
who  had  fled  the  country  during  the  war 
(A  do  fficto  land  reform  w,is  achieved  under 
the  Vletmlnh.)  Tlicse  abf.ontee  aristocrats 
even  demanded  8  ye.irs  worth  of  back  rem. 
covering  the  period  Irom  1945  to  1954  Be- 
fore the  war,  the  rent  had  been  50  percent 
of  the  yield:  the  peasant  was  thus  required 
to  pay  400  percent  of  his  produce  and  ro  sur- 
render his  rights  to  the  land.  The  Vletcong 
had  no  problem  preparing  them  to  accept  the 
killing  of  officials  engaged  in  such  work. 

Terror  Is  also  used  to  Insure  survival  of  the 
militants   and   of    the   movement.     Robert 
Klelman   of  the  New  'Tork  Times    (May  3. 
1965)    Informs  us  that  In  Vietnam's  "con- 
tested areas,  with  40  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Saigon  usually  gets  cooperation  by  day 
and  the  Vletcong  by  night— because  that  Is 
when  their  troops  ond  officials  are  present. 
It  Is  an  old  Asian  custom."     I  was  amused  by 
the  last  sentence,  for  I  know  It  Is  not  our 
custom,  but  a  universal  practice  of  guerrilla 
warfare.    The  population  must  seem  at  least 
neutral  If  It  hopes  to  escape  lull  enemy  treat- 
ment from  government  troops.    Rebel  troops 
and   officials   do   not   arrive   at    night   from 
"somewhere    In    the   mountains";    they    are 
present  during  the  day.  too.  and  often  lead 
the  show  of  obedience  to  the  government.    At 
night,  the  loyal  peasant  turns  into  a  guer- 
rilla and  all  know  him  as  such.    To  Insure 
that  the  popular  conspiracy  of  silence  de- 
velops no  seams,  exemplary  punishments  ore 
given  to  those  suspected  of  having  Informed 
Second-degree  terror,  which  normally  does 
not  result  in  killing.  Is  used  to  sabotage  the 
government's  belated  effort  to  gain  popular 
support.      Government    schoolteachers    and 
health   workers  are  favorite  targets  of  kid- 
napping and  indoctrination.     In  June  1962, 
a  South  Vietnamese  U.N    observer  Informed 
UNESCO   that  the   Vletcong  had   kidnaped 
more  than  1,200  teachers;  the  government's 
malaria  eradication  campaign  collapsed  after 
22   health    officers   had   been    killed   and   60 
kidnaped.       Guerrilla     sabotage     normally 
guards  against  causing  too  much  hardship 
on  the  population  and  long-range  damages 
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Vt  the  economy.  Industry  and  even  foreign- 
owned  plantations  are  spared  If  they  pay 
their  "taxes"  to  the  liberation  front.  And 
they  normally  do  bo  when  the  government 
15  un.ible  to  protect  them.  (In  Vietnam  the 
Iftrge  European  rubber  plantations.  Mlchelln. 
SIPH.  Terres  Rouges,  resisted  for  a  while,  but 
started  paying  taxes  to  the  Vietcong  after 
their  French  supervisors  were  kidnaped.) 

It  Is  dlflicult  to  say  at  what  point  the  moral 
Isolation  of  a  government  becomes  total  and 
Irreversible,  so  that  no  amount  of  promises 
and  reforms  would  restore  the  lost  confi- 
dence and  reduce  the  peoples'  resistance.  In 
Algeria,  at  least,  the  point  seems  to  have 
been  reached  when  the  French  were  reduced 
to  torturing  and  killing  civilians  and  to 
"regrouping"  the  population.  Many  Algerian 
leaders  believe  that  their  revolution  became 
IrreverC'ible  at  the  moment  of  Prance's  great- 
est milltiiry  victory— General  Massu'a  con- 
quest of  the  Casbah  (the  Muslim  section  of 
Algiers  was  reduced  to  rubble  during  1957- 
581.  France  could  no  longer  expect  the  con- 
adence.  much  less  the  loyalty,  of  a  people 
It  was  destroying  indiscriminately,  albeit  un- 
willingly and  despite  Itself. 

The  desertion  of  the  Intellectuals  and 
moderates  often  signals,  not  so  much  the 
Irreverfllbiltty  of  a  revolutionary  war.  but  Us 
takeoff.  Intellectuals,  especially  the  Asian 
variety,  are  a  democratic,  liberal  group,  who 
view  organized  violence  with  distaste.  Some- 
what alienated  from  their  culture.  Western- 
ized i.nd  city  centered,  they  distrust  the 
pe.asauts  but  desire  an  Improvement  of  their 
condition.  When  an  armed  revolution 
breaks  out,  they  are  likely  to  play  in  the 
middle,  hoping  to  get  some  reforms  under- 
way by  using  the  armed  threat  as  a  counter 
for  bargaining.  They  begin  to  go  on  exile 
or  to  defect  to  the  rebels  after  the  failure 
of  the  regime  and  the  success  of  the  revolu- 
tion become  imminent. 

The  defending  army's  pressures  for  con- 
ventional attack  on  an  external  sanctuary 
13  yet  another  sign  that  a  revolutionary  war 
has  been  lost  on  home  grounds.  In  revolu- 
tionary warfare,  armies  trained  for  conven- 
tional combat  follow  a  vicious  logic  of  escala- 
tion, which  derives  from  acute  frustration 
over  an  eliLilve  war  that  puts  In  question 
not  only  their  effectiveness  but  the  very 
validity  of  their  training  and  organization. 
Moreover,  the  morale  of  professional  soldiers 
cannot  be  maintained  If  they  know  they  are 
fighting  a  popular  rebellion.  Hence  the  com- 
pulsion to  believe  that  behind  the  popular 
behavior  lies  the  terror  of  an  army  trained, 
equipped  and  directed  by  a  foreign  power, 
and  the  wish  to  draw  the  enemy  Into  open 
battles.  Since  reprisals  against  the  popula- 
tion fall  to  produce  the  desired  result,  carry- 
ing the  war  to  a  sovereign  nation  becomes 
the  only  road  to  a  conventional  showdown. 
In  Algeria  this  demand  l$d  to  French  partici- 
pation in  the  Invasion  of  Suez,  then  to  the 
bombing  of  the  Tunisian  border  town  of 
Saklet  Sldl  Youssef,  and  produced  a  succes- 
sion of  army  revolts,  the  last  of  which  de- 
stroyed the  Fourth  Republic.  Had  the 
French  Government  succumbed  to  these 
pressures,  France  would  have  been  the  first 
power  to  violate  the  international  practice 
of  respecting  the  rights  of  sanctuary — a  prin- 
ciple that  was  observed  In  Korea,  Greece, 
Cyprus  and  Malaya. 

The  Importance  of  an  active  santJtuary 
should  not  be  underestimated,  although  it 
Is  not  essential  to  guerrilla  success.  In 
Cuba.  Yugoslavia  and  China  the  revolution- 
aries did  not  have  active  sanctuaries.  In 
Burma  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  Greece,  sanc- 
tuaries proved  of  limited  value.  Politically 
and  militarily,  revolutionary  guerrillas  are, 
by  and  large,  a  self-sustaining  group  who 
can  go  on  fighting  indefinitely  ev^n  if  In- 
Tiltration  from  across  the  border  st6ps.  Ex- 
ternal help,  however,  has  great  psychological 
and  diplomatic  value.  In  a  war  of  attrition. 
there  can  be  no  decisive  victory  over  a  strong 


foreign  enemy.  At  best,  one  hopes  to  in- 
flict on  It  heavy  losses,  tire  It  out  and, 
through  International  pressure,  force  it  to 
negotiate  withdrawal.  External  help  Is  im- 
portant in  Internatlonaiizmg  guerrilla  de- 
mands, and  keeps  alive  the  hope  of  libera- 
tion. When  a  rei'olutionary  army  loses  an 
ally,  it  loses  not  so  much  military  support; 
it  loses  hope.  When  the  world  is  not  watch- 
ing, when  the  fear  of  diplomatic  sanctions 
and  the  threat  of  a  widened  war  are  absent, 
a  foreign  power  trapped  in  counter-guerrlUa 
operations  is  likely  to  make  the  final  and 
the  only  move  that  may  "win" — It  starts  to 
commit  genocide. 

Finally,  the  assumption  that  a  guerrilla 
outfit,  like  a  conventional  army,  can  be  con- 
trolled and  commanded  by  a  foreign  or  ex- 
ternally based  government.  Ignores  the  or- 
ganizational, psychological  and  political  facts 
of  revolutionary  warfare.  The  distrust  of 
the  home  based  guerrillas,  even  for  their 
own  government  In  exile,  cannot  be  over- 
stated. The  resourceful  and  tough  interior 
leaders  and  cadres  who  face  the  enemy 
dally,  collect  ta.xes.  administer,  make  prom- 
ises and  give  hopes  to  the  poptilatlon  are  not 
easily  controlled  from  abroad  and  make  sus- 
picious, exacting,  and  hard-to-pleose  allies. 
Therefore,  zone  commanders  and  political 
commissars  are.  for  the  most  part,  monarchs 
of  what  they  survey.  As  a  group,  they  are 
Joined  together  by  shared  experiences  by  a 
conunon  mood  which  Is  defiant  and  Insular, 
by  a  shared  suspicion  of  politicians  and  dip- 
lomats over  there  selling  them  out,  and  by  a 
collective  will  to  defy  a  settlement  that  Is 
not  of  their  making. 

In  Vietnam,  the  signs  are  clear.  The 
South  Vietnamese  regime  has  no  legitimacy, 
and  no  government  backed  by  a  Western 
power  can  hope  for  popular  support  Ln  a 
country  where  the  Communists  have  cap- 
italized on  the  nationalist  appeal  of  restor- 
ing independence  and  unity,  and  where  the 
pro-Western  leaders  have  been  Bao-Dal,  Diem 
and  the  musical-chair  generals.  The  mas- 
sacre of  civilians  began  as  early  as  i960 
(not  counting  the  earlier  repressive  meas- 
ures of  the  Diem  regime),  as  attested  by 
reputable  scholars  and  even  a  former  Chief 
U.S.  Military  Adviser  iLt.  Gen.  Samuel  T. 
Williams;  see  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Nov.  9,  1964).  It  has  since  escalated.  The 
intellectuals  and  moderates  have  deserted  or 
detected.  And  North  Vietnam  Is  subjected 
to  dally  bombings.  America  and  Its  South 
Vietnamese  allies  have  lost  the  revolution- 
ary war  because  they  could  not  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  now  their 
moral  isolation  Is  total. 

As  an  Asian.  I  am  aware  of  the  appeals  and 
threat  of  communism,  and  I  would  support 
policies  likely  to  prevent  its  expansion.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  communism  Is  the 
wave  of  the  future,  and  therefore  I  am 
neither  panicked  nor  paralyzed.  I  believe 
that  Vietnam  is  a  unique  case — culturally, 
historically  and  politically.  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  not  repeat  its  Vietnam 
blunders  elsewhere,  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  domino  theory  and  I  am  anguished  by 
Americans  who  call  Vietnam  a  test  case. 
Vistnam  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  nationalist  movement  for  Inde- 
pendence was  led  by  the  Communists  during 
its  most  crucial  and  heroic  decades.  In  new 
countries  where  institutional  loyalties  are 
still  weak,  the  legitimacy  and  popularity  of 
a  regime  derives  from  Us  nationalist  heroes 
and  martyrs.  Unfortunately  for  the  free 
world  the  George  Washington  of  Vietnam,  Its 
Gandhi,  was  a  Communist  nationalist.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  his  associates  (Including  Gen- 
eral Giap  of  Dlenbienphu  fame)  are  under- 
standably considered  the  founding  fathers 
of  modem  Vietnam.  It  was  morbid  opti- 
mism to  expect  an  absentee  aristocrat  to 
supplant  a  leader  who  had  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  the  liberation  of  his  country,  and  to  de- 
feat a  leadership  and  cadres  whose  organic 


ties  with  the  peasants  were  cemented  by  the 
bitter  struggle  for  Independence.  It  Is  not 
fair  to  blame  Diem  for  driving  the  Vietna- 
mese to  desperation.  He  had  no  choice. 
Given  his  circumstances  bis  only  possible 
weapons  were  a  power  apparatus  to  regi- 
ment the  population,  all-out  support  of 
minorities,  and  widespread  terror.  These 
were  not  aberrations  of  a  program  but  the 
program  ILself 

Vietnam  Is  also  the  only  country  In  whlcli 
the  United  States  gave  substantial  support 
to  a  colonial  power  in  a  war  of  independence. 
This  could  not  have  endeared  America  to 
the  Vietnamese  people.  Then  In  the  south- 
ern zone  America  replaced  France,  and  sup- 
ported the  ex-French  Puppet  Bao-Dal;  next 
It  put  up  Diem  OS  "the  democratic  altern.i- 
tlve  to  Vietnam,"  and  also  failed  to  honor 
Its  pledge  to  hold  elections  for  the  unlfic;i- 
tion  of  the  country.  To  most  Vletnamcre 
the  present  war,  therefore.  Is  a  continuation 
of  the  struggle  for  Independence.  I  know 
how  Asians  feel  about  America's  action 
They  call  It  neo-colonlalism;  some  think  It 
Is  Imperialism,  I  know  this  is  very  wrong 
because  Americans  are  naturally  sympathetic 
to  peoples'  struggles  for  freedom  and  justice, 
and  they  would  like  to  help  II  they  could. 
I  prefer  the  term  "maternallsm"  for  Ameri- 
can policy  In  countries  like  Vietnam  becau^ie 
it  reminds  me  of  the  story  cf  an  elephant 
who,  as  she  strolled  benignly  in  the  Jungle, 
stepped  on  a  mother  partridge  and  killed 
her.  When  she  noticed  the  orphaned  sib- 
lings, tears  filled  the  kind  elephant's  eyes. 
"Ah,  I  too  have  maternal  Instincts,"  she 
said  turning  to  the  orphans,  and  sat  un 
them. 


THE  STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
ACT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  chair  the  Senate 
hearings  on  S.  919.  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act.  This  measure  enabled 
States  to  establish  programs  to  bring  the 
latest  developments  in  science  and  tech- 
nology to  the  doorstep  of  local  business 
and  industry.  The  expected  resultant 
benefits  will  be  increased  production, 
greater  efficiency,  an  improved  competi- 
tive position  in  world  trade,  and  a 
healthy  realization  that  our  Nation's  re- 
search and  development  programs  must 
be  less  dependent  on  our  national  defense 
expenditures. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  support  scientific  research  or  indus- 
trial research,  nor  is  it  concerned  with 
developing  proprietary  products  or  proc- 
esses. Its  purpose  is  to  promote  wider 
u.se  of  the  result  of  research  which  has 
already  been  done  or  will  be  done  In  the 
future.  General.  Electric  and  Du  Pont 
can  look  after  themselves,  but  locally 
operated  business  and  industry  are  often 
iil-equlpped  and  lack  the  experience  to 
take  advantage  of  new  developments. 

Technological  improvement  is  a  veiy 
complex  process.  It  does  not  occur  over- 
night. It  Is  made  more  difficult  by  the 
risks  Inherent  in  innovation.  It  is  al'io 
costly,  particularly  since  the  cost  of  basic 
research  and  development  is  rising  more 
rapidly  than  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods. 

In  a  modem  industrial  nation  such  as 
ours,  technical  activity  and  economic 
well-being  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand 
With  the  results  of  so  much  expensive 
research  being  inefficiently  used 
throughout  the  coimtry.  it  is  easy  to  .^ce 
why  Imbalances  have  developed  and  why 
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there  Is  now  a  national  need  for  a  pro- 
i!i'  ra  to  spread  the  results  of  science  and 
i,echnology  for  all  regions,  industries,  and 
businesses. 

TMs  process  of  technological  disseml- 
naiion  will  be  conducted  in  most  States 
by  the  universities  most  suited  for  it. 
rather  as  has  been  done  so  spectacularly 
in  this  centuiy  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  through  the  land-grant 
colleges.  The  universities  would  work 
within  a  State-prepared  5-year  plan  out- 
lining the  technological  and  economic 
prospects  of  the  State,  and  the  major 
regional  Industrial  problems  faced. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Ccmmerce  Committee  adopted  my  sug- 
gestion that  clarification  was  needed  In 
the  relationship  between  community 
operated  services  and  the  administration 
of  the  act.  As  I  pointed  out  to  Secre- 
wry  of  Commerce  Connor  at  the  Senate 
hearings,  it  would  seem  rather  strange 
th-it  we  should  make  efforts  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  private 
business  with  the  use  of  public  funds, 
sithout  offering  that  same  opportunity 
to  public  business  and  services,  such  as 
poit  and  dock  facilities,  community- 
owned  ixiwer  and  water,  and  airports. 
Language  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
act  and  the  committee  report  which 
makes  it  clear  that  while  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  such  activities  will  become 
dominant  in  the  State  programs,  the  bill 
would  authorize  technical  services  to  the 
public  facilities. 


CASPER  TROOPERS  WIN  .VORLD 
OPEN  DRUM  AND  BUGLE  CORPS 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  21  a  group  of  130  young  people, 
organized  only  8  years  ago  as  the  Casper 
Troopers  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  won 
the  international  recognition  that  they 
•50  richly  deserve  when  they  captured  the 
world  open  drum  and  bugle  corps  com- 
petition in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Wyoming  has  had  many  occasions  on 
which  to  be  proud  of  the  Casper  march- 
ers. They  have  captured  honors  in  Las 
Vegas.  Nev.;  Seattle,  Wash.:  and  in 
Colorado  and  Oregon,  but  the  victory  In 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  was  what  might  be 
called  the  frosting  on  the  cake. 

To  Casper  contractor  James  Jones, 
who  organized  the  corps  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  in  September  of  1957.  the 
world  championship  was  more  than  an- 
other accolade,  however.  Mr.  Jones  had 
a  theory  that  the  corps  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent character  building  activity  for 
Casper  young  people  and  a  source  of 
pride  for  the  entire  city  and  area. 

The  corps  has  proven  to  be  everything 
that  Mr.  Jones  envisioned.  Not  only  has 
the  group's  precision  and  excellence  won 
honors  throughout  the  country,  but.  as 
the  Casper  press  has  pointed  out : 

.\o  regular  member  of  the  Troopers  has 
fver  been  Ui  difflculty  with  the  authorities. 
They  have  traveled  far  and  near  piling  up 
honors  for  themselves  and  their  city  and 
acting  as  ambassadors  of  good  will. 

Seven  thousand  Casperltcs  turned  out 
to  greet  the  Troopers  when  they  re- 
turned home  triumphant  September  2. 
They  were  feted  at  a  gigantic  welcome 


home  program  at  Natrona  County  High 
School.  As  a  full  2-page  advertisement 
in  the  Casper  Star-Tribune  of  Septem- 
ber 2  pointed  out,  "Casper  and  Wyoming 
are  proud  of  your  world  championship." 
Mr.  President,  for  a  city  no  larger  than 
Casper — a  city  of  some  40.000 — to  pro- 
duce a  130-member  marching  unit  that 
can  capture  world  honors  is  truly  phe- 
nomenal. It  attests,  not  only  to  what 
Casper's  Mayor  Patrick  Meenan  called 

the  city's  "mutual  admiration  society" 

Casper  is  the  type  of  city  that  demands 
and  gets  excellence— it  speaks  volumes 
for  Director  Jones  and  particularly  for 
the  caliber  of  the  young  people  found  in 
a  State  that  places  a  high  premium  on 
ability,  initiative,  resoui'cefulness  and 
decency. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  Mr.  President, 
that  press  dispatches  from  the  Septem- 
ber 2  and  September  3  Casper  Star- 
Tribune,  plus  a  list  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  co.iiprise  the  Casper 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the   Casper   (Wyo.)    Star-Tribune. - 
Sept.  2.    196SI 
TaooPERS   Pebfobm   Tonight 
Welcoming  home  ceremonies  for  the  Casper 
Troopers    wlU    begin    promptly    at    8    p.m.. 
Thursday   evening  at   the   Natrona   County 
High  School  stadium  with  a  performance  by 
the  Trooper  cadet  color  guard,  according  to 
Jerry  Hanson,  assistant  manager  of  the  Cas- 
per Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Immediately  following  the  color  guard's 
performance,  the  cadet  drum  and  bugle 
corps  will  perform.  Then  at  8;25  p.m.,  the 
cadets  will  play  "When  the  Saints  Come 
Marching  In,"  and  the  world  champion  Cas- 
per Troopers  will  march  onto  the  field  and 
demonstrate  a  few  of  their  championship 
formations,  Hansen  said 

Foiloning  the  Troopers'  performance,  Jim 
Jones,  Troopers  staff  director,  will  receive.  In 
behalf  of  the  Troopers,  a  gold  kev  to  the 
city  of  Casper  from  Mayor  Patrick  Meenan. 
Mayor  Meenan  and  Secretary  of  State 
Thyra  Thomson  will  each  offer  their  congrat- 
ulations to  the  Troopers,  following  the  pres- 
entation, Hanson  said. 

The  ceremonies  will  be  brought  to  a  close 
about  9  p.m.  with  the  performance  that 
brought  the  Troopers  the  championship, 
(By  Jack  Palrweather) 
"Mrs,  Nixon  and  I  shall  always  have  the 
most  happly  memories  of  our  snow-capped 
visit  to  Casper  earlier  this  month.  The 
splendid  performance  by  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  was  certainly  a  highlight  of  the  visit 
for  us." 

This  excerpt  from  a  letter  by  the  then 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  to  Jim  Jones, 
director  of  the  Casper  Troopers  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  In  November  1960  is  Just  one  of 
many  congratulations  and  honors  received 
by  the  corps  prior  to  and  since  the  Nixon 
campaign  stop. 

The  dream  child  of  Jones,  a  Casper  con- 
tr.actor.  the  corps  was  organized  and  Incor- 
porated as  a  nonprofit  organization  in  Sep- 
tember 1957. 

The  purpose  of  the  corps  as  originally  de- 
scribed by  Jones  was  to  provide  a  character- 
building  activity  for  Casper  young  people 
which  would  be  a  source  of  pride  for  the 
entire  city  and  area. 

Jones  and  his  Troopers,  now  numbering 
130,  have  accomplished  this  and  more. 

No  regular  member  of  the  Troopers  has 
ever  been  in  difflculty  with  the  authorities. 
They  have  traveled  far  and  near  piling  up 


honors  for  themselves  and  tJielr  city  and  act- 
ing OS  ambassadors  of  good  will. 

On  August  21  they  put  the  finishing  touch 
on  their  8-year  campaign  to  reach  the  top. 
They  won  the  world  open  drum  aud  bugle 
corps  competition  In  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Today  the  Troopers  are  on  their  way  home 
and  tonight  they  will  receive  a  well-deserved 
welcome  by  olHclals  of  their  State  and  city. 

Tlielr  homecoming  started  this  morning 
In  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  where  they  received  an 
honorary  police  escort  from  Morningslde  Col- 
lege to  the  City  limits. 

The  Troopers  have  returned  home  trium- 
phant several  times  In  the  past  but  this 
evening's  welcome  at  the  Natrona  County 
High  School  auditorium  is  expected  to  sur- 
pass anything  In  past  years. 

The  Troopers  bus  will  be  met  In  Lusk  at 
6  pjn.  where  the  corps  wUl  take  time  out 
for  a  chicken  dinner,  courtesy  of  Rex  Can- 
field  of  the  Red  Barn  Restaurant, 

At  8  p.m  the  world  champions  are  due  to 
arrive  at  the  NCHS  .■itadlum  where  Secretary 
of  State  Thyra  Thomson  and  Casper  Mayor 
Patrick  Meenan  along  with  an  expected  5,000 
Casper  residents  will  officially  welcome  them 
home. 

As  the  Troopers  disembark  from  the  buses 
they  will  perhups  recall  past  welcomes  In  the 
wake  of  victories  at  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  Seattle. 
Wash.;  Denver:  University  of  Colorado  and 
Portland,  Oreg.  But  tonight  will,  no  doubt, 
be  the  one  they'll  remember  the  best. 

The  feeling  of  Casperltcs  for  their  drum 
and  bugle  corps  Is  summed  up  by  the  con- 
tributions of  many  persons  who  worked  to 
organize  this  evening's  activity. 

Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  donated  the 
power  for  the  use  of  the  lights  at  the  sta- 
dium. Casper  Neon  Sign  is  furnishing  the 
labor  and  the  talent  to  prepare  a  welcoming 
sign,  the  Mustangs  gave  up  their  crucial 
last  practice  before  their  first  game  of  the 
football  season  and  of  course  many,  many 
people  have  worked  on  the  arrangements  for 
the  welcome. 

The  "welcome  home"  program  gets  under- 
way at  the  NCHS  stadium  tonight  at  8 
o'clock.  The  public  has  been  urged  to  ar- 
rive early  and  bring  their  best  cheering  voices 
with  them. 

The  Casper  SUr-Trlbune  has  printed  extra 
copies  of  today's  paper  as  a  service  to  Troop- 
er's parents  and  fans  who  will  want  to  save 
the  two-page  "welome  home"  tribute  to 
the  corps. 

(From  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune.  Sept. 

3.  I965I 

Seven    Tbousans   Fill   STADruM    To    Ofixrt 

Troopers 

A  roar  went  up  from  7,000  throats  when 
the  world  champion  Troopers  stepped  oil 
their  buses  at  Natrona  County  High  School 
Stadium  last  night. 

The  crowd  had  been  entertained  by  a 
sparkling  performance  by  the  Trooper  cadets 
for  more  thnn  a  half  hour  before  the  A 
corps  arrived.  When  the  buses  arrived 
the  cadets  played  "He  Holds  the  Whole  World 
in  His  Hands"  when  the  Troopers  arrived 
at  the  st.adium. 

The  convoy  of  two  buses  and  a  truck  had 
been  met  at  the  State  line  by  a  highway 
patrol  car.  which  took  them  to  Douglas, 
where  they  changed  to  their  performing  uni- 
forms. There  more  highway  patrol  cars  met 
them   to   bring  them  on   into  Casper. 

Just  on  the  Casper  side  of  where  the  four- 
lane  highway  starts,  the  party  was  met  by 
several  cars  from  the  city  police  and  by 
the  city  manager,  who  accompanied  them  to 
the  stadium. 

The  color  guard  gave  a  performance  after 
they  got  off  the  buses.  The  Troopers  drum 
and  bugle  corps  then  Joined  the  color  guard 
to  give  a  fiawless  performance  of  the  routine 
that  had  won  for  them  the  world  champion- 
ship. 
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The  welcoming  chant  that  went  up  when 
the  Troopers  arrived  wm  simply,  "Welcome 
Home,  Troopers,'  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

Both  Secretary  of  State  Thjrra  Thomson 
and  Mayor  Patrick  Meenan  reflected  the 
pride  of  Wyoming  and  Caaper  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Troopers.  '  ,. 

Mrs.  Thomson  said.  "Welcoming  home  the 
world  champion  Troopers  and  Jim  Jones  Is 
a  proud  occasion  for  nil  Wyoming.  They 
have  brought  honor  and  glory  to  them.?elves 
.and  to  the  entire  State." 

Mrs.  Thomson  added  that  It  was  with  tears 
In  her  eyes  and  pride  in  her  heart  that  she 
was  able  to  be  there  to  welcome  them. 

Meenan  told  the  group,  "We  have  a  mu- 
tual admiration  society.  C.TSper  Is  the  type 
of  city  that  demniids  and  gets  excellence 
The  Troopers  are  too  talented  to  knock 
themselves  out  for  anything  but  a  top-notch 
city." 

"It  Is  in  tribute  to  you  that  we  all  turn 
out  this  way."  Meenan  continued.  "It  Is  the 
way  a  grateful  comniiinity  exprcs.=;e8  Itself." 

He  told  the  Troopers  he  hoped  they  would 
live  their  future  lives  by  th?  sanje  standards 
of  excellence  they  hi>d  observed  In  the  Troop- 
ers 

Bill  Shutt5  was  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  occasion.  He  pave  a  commentary  on  the 
achievements  of  the  group  while  they  were 
on  tour  of  the  Ea.<:t.  Shutts  also  praised 
Jones  and  his  devoted  le.idershlp  of  the 
Troopers  over  the  part  8  yenrs. 

After  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Thomson  was 
taken  to  the  .lirport  by  the  highway  patrol 
to  catch  the  late  commerrlnl  flight  to  Chey- 
enne. There  wa  aixiocy  over  her  being  able 
to  cr*tch  the  plnnc.  as  thp  Troopers  were 
late  In  arrlvlni;.  Bi:t  tlie  pl.me  she  w.-^.s  tak- 
ing w.as  delayed  at  Rtverton.  and  she  ar- 
rived at  the  a'rport  iv.  cood  time. 

Parking  w.ts  at  a  premium  aro^md  the 
stadium,  and  cars  wor»  jimnied  into  any 
nook  or  crannv  avallnble  for  blocks  around. 
Many  people  de''paired  of  getting  into  the 
stadium  and  f.':t  In  their  cars  to  listen  to 
the  ceremonies  on  their  rndlo*?. 

Many  remarks  passed  around  among  the 
welcomers  resardin"?  The  sitiniJna  of  the 
Trooper.i  In  making  the  Ion?  trek  from 
Sioux  City.  Iowa.  Tliursday  and  still  giving 
a  sup*»rb  performmce  on  their  arrlvi'l  here. 

Well,  they're  here,  now — tired  but  flushed 
with  success — and  ready  to  join  In  the  long 
academic  year  ahead. 

The  Casper  TRoopras  Drum  and  Bcgle  Corps 

COLOR   GUARD 

Cathy  Anderson.  Barbara  Baker.  Edie 
Booth.  Virginia  Bush.  Michelle  Charbonneau. 
Susan  Cunningham.  Janet  Fcrrell.  Sharon 
Garrison.  Becky  Haley.  Laurel  Jones.  Kathy 
Jones,  Vickie  Jones. 

Florence  Lau.  Sandy  Maxon.  Rlionda  Mur- 
ray. Barbara  Rinker,  BlUie  Jo  Santlstevan, 
Mary  Schneider,  Mary  Shea,  Jo  Ellen  Wil- 
liams, Donna  Knobel,  Bvet  Weeks. 

DRUM    MAJOR 

Pete  Emmons. 

DRUMS 

Eddie  Bostwlck,  Dennis  Dusel.  Johnny  Pat- 
tersr.n,  Ruth  .^nne  Smith,  BUI  Bailey,  Bob 
Kalkoten,  Fred  Sanford.  Jim  McDanlel.  Gary 
Shockey.  Dan  Wilson,  Lucy  Gerdom,  Norman 
Kindt,  Eileen  White 

SOPR,\NOS 

Paul  Boyer,  Terry  Carr,  BUI  Fyock.  Bob 
Holland,  Ron  Kalkofen,  Rick  Lemke.  Barry 
Miller,  David  R-.msev. 

John  Shea.  Jim  Wade.  John  Belz,  Kandra 
Carr,  Allen  Goodrich.  Steve  Klldow.  Jim  Mo- 
rntyre.  Vern  White.  Tom  .\nderson.  Carolyn 
Bailey.  Dick  DePaemelere. 

FRENCH  HORNS 

Pete  Banta.  Tom  Dodson,  Bill  Garner. 
Lloyd  Banta.  Dick  HInerman. 


B.\SS 

Ken  Davis,  Ray  Maxon.  Walt  Heath,  Randy 
Murray,  Greg  Carr,  Blaine  GllUngbam,  Jim 
Herdt,  Jake  Johnson.  Brett  Carr,  Mike  Carr, 
Dean  Jackman. 

CONTRA  BASS 

Ted  Booth,  Nick  Krause,  Gary  Priess. 

ST\Fr   DIRECTOR 

Jim  Jones. 


BEYOND  LOS  ANGELES 

Mr,  MONDALE,  Mr.  Piesident,  many 
of  America's  most  influential  columnists 
and  reporters,  and  many  Senators  on 
this  floor,  have  spoken  of  the  urgent  need 
for  action  to  avert  fm-ther  catastrophes 
like  the  rioting  last  month  in  Los  An- 
geles, I  myself  discussed  this  matter  at 
length  in  my  floor  statement  of  last  Au- 
gust 17. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  one  of  the  most 
Illuminating  discussions  I  have  yet  seen 
on  the  immense  challenge  whicli  lies 
before  us,  a  column  by  Richard  Wilson 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  August  20. 
entitled.  "The  Next  Step:  Erasing  the 
Intolerable." 

Mr.  Wilson  says: 

One  c.iii  wring  one's  hands  over  the  riots. 
speak  of  the  need  for  respect  fcr  1  iw  .ind 
onler.  or  deplore  the  anlm.-iUstlc  and  crim- 
inal impulsea  th.^t  sent  the  pillagers  and 
arsonists  cartcnlnc  through  the  streets. 

But,  he  adds: 

The  point  Is  that  the  s.-ifety  and  welfare  of 
the  whole  community  depends  upon  Improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  life  In  those  Immense 
!ire;i5  of  our  big  cities — and  small  ones,  too^ 
where  existence  Is  bec<-mlng  increasingly 
intolc^.^blB, 

Our  effort  to  improve  these  conditions, 
Wilson  states,  must  be  "direct  and 
pi-ompt,"  He  cites  the  need  for  'massive 
programs  for  improved  education  and 
for  keeping  Negro  children  in  school." 
better  housing,  relief  from  oveicrowding, 
beautification  and  cleaning  up.  and 
strong  efforts  "to  restore  the  stability  of 
Negro  family  life  and  use  welfare  pro- 
grams constructively  instead  of  destruc- 
tively." 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  article  be  given  the 
wide  circulation  it  deserves  through  its 
publication  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Next  Step  :  Erasing  the  Intolerable 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

All  through  this  long  hot  siunmer,  and 
weeks  before  the  rioting  In  Los  Angeles, 
President  Johnson  ha«  had  task  forces  at 
work  on  the  problem  of  the  Negro  In  the  city. 

New  legislation  Is  being  prepared  on  cush- 
ioning the  shocks  of  population  shifts  Into 
cities  that  cannot  fulfill  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  Negsoes  who  are  moving  Into 
them.  The  President  has  said  that  he  con- 
siders the  problem  of  the  Negro  In  the  city 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  Important 
matters  to  be  taken  up  In  Congress  next 
year.    It  may  be  the  most  Important. 

Evidently  the  President  has  some  new 
measures  In  mind  to  Improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  Negroes,  and  to  cope  with  the 


Increasing  crime,  disease,  and  social  and 
family  breakdown  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  large  urban  Negro  concentrations  In 
virtually  every  city  of  the  country. 

We  are  quite  clearly  passing  out  of  the 
stage  of  guaranteeing  and  enforcing,  even  bv 
unconstitutional  methods,  the  constitution,-!! 
rights  of  Negroes  and  moving  into  the  second 
stage  of  directly  addressing  the  social,  hu. 
man,  and  emotional  aspects  of  the  Nations 
most  difficult  domestic  problem. 

This  would  have  happened  without  the 
Los  .Angeles  riots.  One  can  wring  one's  hand."; 
over  the  riots,  rpeak  of  the  need  for  respect 
for  law  and  order,  or  deplore  th?  Rnimnllstic 
and  criminal  Impulses  that  sent  the  pillager* 
and  arsonists  careening  through  the  streeip. 

One  can  say  that  the  Reverend  Martli; 
Luther  King  has  opened  Pandora's  box,  or  go 
along  with  the  sociologists  In  finding  that  the 
seething  discontent  in  the  cities  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  widening  gap  between  newly 
aroused  Negro  expectations  and  stark  Negro 
reality.  This  Is  all  beside  the  potot.  Tlie 
point  Is  that  the  Sfilety  and  welfare  of  llic 
whole  community  depends  upon  improving 
the  conditions  of  life  In  those  Immense 
areas  of  our  big  cities  and  ? mall  ones,  tco— 
where  ciLitence  la  becoming  increastrglj 
Intolerable. 

These  ccndltions  would  have  existed  and 
do  exist  without  relation  to  enforcliig  th? 
constitutional  and  leg:)!  rights  of  Negroes,  or 
any  broad  conctpls  c.f  aoclnl  equality,  or 
any  dream  world  of  unlvcrs.il  Intermixture 
and  brctherhood.  Every  metropolitan  ore.i 
in  the  country  has  a  rr.ttcn  heart  of  poverty 
and  dcgr.id.T.ion.  a  locus  of  y  lolcnt  crime  and 
disorder  th:,t  threatens  the  existence  of  the 
city  itse'.f — the  place  where  so  many  mUllons 
must  work  and  make  their  livelihoods 
whether  of  not  they  reside  there. 

These  fet-terlng  centers  of  the  great  cities 
have  grown  and  cout.nue  to  grow  beyond 
the  capacity  of  Ioc.il  autkorlties  to  control 
or  Improve  Ihem.  No  large  city  In  lli? 
United  States  h.'is  enough  competent  pollc- 
to  control  crime  .lor  enough  competent 
welfare  workers  or  p'eichcrs  or  doers-ol- 
good  to  repair  the  shuttered  fabric  of  Negro 
family  life  in  the  city. 

Nor  mill  0  ttalute  book  full  of  laws  guor- 
ante'lng  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  gn 
Into  Sil  public  places,  the  right  to  equal 
education,  the  right  to  equul  employmtir. 
opportui>lty,  the  right  to  live  where  one 
ple,is'?,'i  remove  the  rotten  hcrt  of  our  cities. 
In  many  oltloo  where  conditions  arc  the 
worst,  Negroes  have  had  full  coustltutlonr.l 
rights  for  many  years. 

The  approach  will  liave  to  be  direct  and 
prompt.  It  means  massive  programs  for  im- 
proved education  and  for  keeping  Negro 
children  in  school.  It  means  massive  effort? 
to  restore  the  stability  of  Negro  family  lile 
and  the  use  of  welfare  programs,  construc- 
tively Instead  of  destructively. 

It  means  physical  Improvement  of  the 
areas,  most  of  all  relief  from  overcrowding, 
poor  sanitation,  rat  Infestation.  It  means 
bcautlQcatlon  and   cleaning  up. 

Housing  must  be  improved;  It  Is  absolutely 
Intolerable.  Order  mutt  be  maintained  and 
that  means  more  police,  whether  white  or 
Negro, 

The  exi>erts  will  tell  you  that  the  answer 
does  not  He  In  abandoning  these  areas  of 
Negro  concentration  imd  dispersing  the  resi- 
dents throughout  the  community  at  lart'e 
in  our  generation  or  the  next.  We  canu'  : 
wait  for  that.  It  will  be  too  slow  coming. 

It  Is  the  unfortunate  truth  that  the  Negro 
ghettoes  will  continue  to  exist,  and  condi- 
tions In  them  will  grow  worse,  for  many 
years  to  come  unless  determined  action  re- 
verses the  trend. 

The  cities  themselves  seem  unequal  to  i/.t 
task  without  Federal  help,  Inspiration  and 
direction,  and  that  appears  to  be  the  nv.x: 
stage  In  addressing  the  problem. 
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PHOENIX  PROGRAM  TO  ENCOUR- 
AGE RESPECT  FOR  POLICE 
Mr,  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  recent 
tragic  events  have  called  attention  to  an 
alarming  national  trend  of  growing  dis- 
respect for  law  enforcement  oEBccrs.  In 
some  cities  this  has  resulted  in  an  active 
campaign  to  discredit  policemen  In  the 
legitimate  performance  of  their  duty. 

My  home  city  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  has 
lecognized  this  problem,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  city  has 
moved  promptly  and  intelligently  to 
combat  the  trend.  They  have  instituted 
a  cooperative  program  involving  city  of- 
ficials, the  public  schools,  and  the  courts. 
Regular  tours  of  the  police  department 
by  students  will  acquaint  them  with  the 
im!)ortance  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention  function.  In  addition, 
persons  who  abuse  policemen,  either 
orally  or  physically,  will  be  vigorously 
prosecuted,  and  the  courts  will  be  asked 
to  crack  down  on  convicted  offenders,  in- 
cluding juveniles. 

This  new  program  for  Phoenix  was 
outlined  in  a  public  statement  on  August 
12  by  Mayor  Milton  H,  Graham,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  commendable  example 
which  other  cities  may  wish  to  follow. 
In  order  that  it  may  receive  the  wider 
attention  it  deserves,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  statement  by  Mayor 
Graham  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

St.»tement  bt  Mator  Milton  Graham, 
August  12.  1965 
The  city  of  Phoenix  will  Initiate  steps  im- 
aiedlately  to  increase  a  proper  respect  for 
law  and  order  among  cltiiETOs  In  the  com- 
munity and  to  light  locally  the  nationwide 
trend  of  growing  disrespect  for  policemen 
employed  to  keep  law  and  order. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  the  city  man- 
ager, the  police  chief,  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  programs  to 
achieve  greater  respect  for  the  police  and 
the  work  they  do.  These  programs,  which 
Will  require  the  cooperation,  of  the  courts 
and  the  schools,  will  Include: 

1.  A  revamped  public  relations  program 
assigned  to  give  liigh  school  students  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  police  depart- 
ment's work  and  Its  role  In  the  community. 

2.  Persons  who  or.aIly  or  physically  abuse 
policemen,  while  they  are  carrjing  out  their 
duties  will  be  prosecuted. 

3.  The  courts,  including  the  juvenile 
court,  win  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  cracking 
ilown  on  the  offenders. 

A  cooperative  program  will  be  worked  out 
with  the  high  schools  to  emphasize  com- 
munity citizenship.     As  part  of   thu  pro- 
,  we  want  the  high  schools  to  schedule 


Phoenix  police  have  been  tolerant  and 
usually  have  not  sought  to  prosecute  per- 
sons who  used  vile  and  obscene  language 
toward  the  police  officers  in  the  presence 
of  women  and  children.  Nor  have  the  po- 
lice brought  charges  against  persons  who 
have  engaged  In  nonviolent-type  physical 
contact  with  officers. 

I'm  hoping  we  can  create  a  climate  In  our 
community  that  will  let  law  offenders  know 
that  oiu-  police  are  going  to  be  treated  prop- 
erly, are  not  going  to  be  pushed  around,  and 
are  not  going  to  bear  the  brunt  of  vile  lan- 
guage. 

One  reason  It  has  been  difficult  for  the 
city  to  get  high  caliber  policemen  Is  because 
that  quallflcd  applicants  know  that  police  In 
too  many  Instances  are  not  treated  with  the 
respect  due  them. 

If  we  can  get  the  cooperation  of  the  Judges, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  we  can, 
the  police  chief  will  instruct  his  men  to 
prefer  charges  where  they  think  they  will 
hold  up  In  court.  Both  adults  and  youths 
will  be  prosecuted  when  possible  If  they 
abuse  police  officers,  either  verbally  or  physi- 
cally. 

The  Juvenile  court  has  assured  us  that  It 
will  deal  severely  with  young  people  who 
abuse  policemen. 

A  lack  of  respect  for  parents  and  for  teach- 
ers eventually  shows  up  In  a  lack  of  respect 
for  police  authority.  This,  then,  leads  to  a 
breakdown,  not  only  In  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  community,  but  grows  Uke  a  cancer  to 
eventually  end  In  riots  and  ineffective  police 
control.  We  can't  sit  back  and  let  this  type 
of  deterioration  get  a  foothold  In  our  city. 
Disrespect  of  law  and  order  and  police  of- 
ficers has  become  a  national  problem.  We 
must  take  note  of  It  now  and  take  necessary 
steps  to  correct  the  situation. 

I'd  rather  that  we  deal  with  a  few  Isolated 
cases  now  than  be  faced  with  the  problems 
that  the  police  in  our  large  population  cen- 
ters, such  as  Los  Angeles,  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, and  New  'i'ork  have  been  faced  with. 


gr.im,  

,-eeulnr  tours  of  the  police  department  facili- 
ties to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  Im- 
portance and  complexity  of  the  police  officer's 
Job.  We  think  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
accomplish  this  Is  by  showing  the  student* 
tiie  tools  the  police  work  with — such  as  the 
^rlnio  laboratory,  the  communications  sys- 
tem, and  the  Jail  facilities. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  law-abiding 
adiilts.  who  respect  the  poUce  officers  of 
lur  city.  It  we  can't  somehow  educate  our 
young  people  to  treat  them  with  respect. 

The  Idea  of  youngsters  fighting  with  the 
Po  Ice.  Jumping  on  their  backs,  throwing 
things  at  them,  and  then  being  able  to  brag 
to  their  friends  about  how  bold  they  are 
ana  how  they  get  away  with  It,  has  to  be- 
come  a  thing  of  the  past. 


EXPORTS  AND  CREDIT 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day. September  3.  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  a  story  on  its  front  page 
which  provided  a  full-scale  review  and 
analysis  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  credit 
financing  of  U.S.  exports  of  manufac- 
tures. The  article,  written  by  Roger  W. 
Benedict,  noted  that  in  the  past  5  years 
American  companies  other  than  banks 
had  more  than  quadrupled  their  holdings 
of  short-term  export  paper  from  foreign- 
ers,  Mr,  Benedict  continued : 

Only  slightly  smaller  gains  were  recorded 
in  export  credit  by  banks.  The  credit  In- 
crease far  outstrips  the  growth  in  export 
shipments  themselves,  which  climbed  a  much 
smaller  55  percent  during  the  same  5-year 
period. 

The  plain  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
sales  abroad  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  made  on  terms  competitive  with 
domestic  sales.  And  those  terms  mean 
credit — not  cash— must  be  used  if  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  going  to  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  world  market.  Coun- 
try after  country  around  the  world  has 
realized  the  critical  importance  of  pro- 
viding adequate  and  expanding  govern- 
ment support  and  encouragement  of  ex- 
port financing.  Only  in  the  United 
States  are  exporters  faced  with  restric- 
tions upon  their  ability  to  obtain  export 
financing— although  continually  rising 
exports  are  vital  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  massive  trade  surplus  that  is  funda- 
mental to  equilibrium  in  oiu-  balance  of 
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international  payments.  And  the  trjth 
is  that  In  the  past  7  months  U.S.  exports 
have  stagnated.  U.S.  imports  have  risen 
sharply,  and  the  U.S.  trade  surplut-at 
annual  rates— has  narrowed  by  $2  bJlion. 
As  the  article  reports,  export  credits 
are  given  top  priority  under  the  F-ederad 
Reserve  System's  restrictions  on  baiik 
loans  to  foreigners.  But  as  the  article 
also  reports : 

Nonetheless  these  restrictions  •  •  •  may 
well  slow  the  growth  In  export  credit  this 
year. 

To  get  around  the  restrictions,  In  fact, 
many  companies  are  beginning  to  fall  back 
on  their  own  working  capital  to  finance  for- 
eign sales  rather  than  turning  to  banka  for 
such  financing. 

The  clear  truth  Is  that  our  Government  " 
is  the  only  one  among  the  industrial  na- 
tions which  is  not  actively  expanding  the 
availability  of  credit  to  exporters,  that 
the  policy  of  including  export  credit  un- 
der the  voluntary  program  of  restraint  on 
foreign  lending  is  both  shortsighted  and 
self-defeating,  and  that  the  stagnation 
of  U.S.  exports  this  year  must  be  reversed 
if  the  success  of  the  President's  emer- 
gency balance-of-payments  program  is 
to  be  undermined  and  wiped  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  entitled 
"Manufacturers  Boost  Foreign  Sales  by 
Easing  Restrictions  on  Credit,"  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  v 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  3,  1965) 
Expanding  Exports — MANurAcrt-RERs  Boost 
Foreign  Sales  by  Easi.nc  Restrictions  ow 
Credit — Company  Holduccs  or  Foreicn 
Notes  Quad.iuple  Since  1959;  Insurance 
Helps  Cut  Risks — Working  With  T^ree 
Sets  of  Books 

(By  Roger  W.  Benedict! 

United  States  exporters,  long  timid  about 
selling  on  credit  to  foreign  buyers,  arc  in- 
creasingly being  forced  to  reverse  course. 

The  pressure  Is  coming,  not  surprisingly, 
from  astute  marketers  in  other  free  world 
countries  who  are  Intent  on  expanding  vol- 
ume outside  their  borders  and  are  finding 
credit  Is  an  almost  irresistible  sales  lure. 

"Credit  Is  becoming  as  important  to  making 
an  export  sale  as  the  price  of  the  product," 
asserts  Matthew  Provenzano,  credit  manager 
of  Jefferson  Chemical  Co.  In  Houston.  He 
reports  his  company  is  extending  more  export 
credit  and  granting  longer  terms  to  meet 
competition.  Altogether,  he  estimates  Jef- 
ferson's export  accounts  receivable  In  the 
past  3  years  have  risen  21  percent  faster  than 
the  growth  in  total  foreign  sales. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  American 
companies  (other  than  financial  institutions) 
held  S2.7  billion  of  short-term  paper  from 
foreigners,  more  than  four  times  the  8593 
million  they  held  5  years  before.  Only  slight- 
ly smaller  gains  were  recorded  In  export  cred- 
it by  banks.  The  credit  Increase  far  out- 
strips the  growth  In  export  shipments  them- 
selves, which  climbed  a  much  smaller  55  per- 
cent during  the  same  5-year  period, 

ROLE  IN  PAYMENTS  DEFlcrr 

The  rising  use  of  credit  has  helped  spur 
a  rapid  growth  In  exports,  a  strong  plus  in 
the  Nation's  efforts  to  reduce  a  persistent 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  With  this  In 
mind,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  granted 
such  credit  top  priority  when  early  this  year 
it  called  for  voluntary  restrictions  on  for- 
eign lending  by  U.S.  banks.  The  restrlcUona 
are  aimed  at  holding  foreign  loans  to  no  more 
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than  5  percent  above  the  total  on  iMt  De- 
cember 31. 

Nonetheless,  these  restrictions — plus  the 
crippling  effects  of  the  now-ended  doclt  and 
ship  strikes — may  well  slow  the  growth  tn  ex- 
port credit  this  year,  but  exporters  say  any 
ElowdoTX-n  is  certain  to  be  temporary.  They 
argue  the  use  of  credit  Is  so  es.'iential  to 
overseas  selling  that  It's  bound  to  grow. 

To  get  around  the  restrictions,  m  fact, 
many  companies  are  beginning  to  fall  back 
on  their  own  working  caplt.il  to  finance  for- 
eign sales  rather  than  turning  to  banks  for 
such  financing.  "We  carry  our  own  paper  on 
export  sales,  and  I  think  this  Is  true  of  most 
big  companies  these  days."  says  Louis  Can- 
dee,  credit  consultant  for  Witco  Chemical  Co. 
In  New  York  City.  "We  dont  expect  the  Gov- 
ernment's voluntary  restrictions  to  slow  the 
export  credit  trend.  We're  certainly  not 
going  to  lose  export  bu.'ilness  because  of  in- 
ability to  extend  longer  terms.  We'll  find 
ways  to  do  it.  and  others  should  be  able  to  do 
the  same." 

SILLING  ON  "OPEN  ACCOUNT" 

What's  more,  0.S.  exporters  are  increas- 
ingly selling  and  billing  foreign  customers 
directly  on  open  account,  the  same  as  they 
do  with  nearly  all  domestic  buyers.  On  such 
selling,  the  goods  or  services  are  simply 
charged  to  the  customer's  accotmt  for  pay- 
ment at  some  future  date.  Its  use  In  over- 
seas transactions  Is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
t.-aditlonal  practice  of  requiring  confirmed 
and  irrevocable  letters  of  credit,  under  which 
the  customer's  foreign  bank  and  the  export- 
er's U.S.  bank  assume  the  risks  and  guarantee 
p.iyment.  These  letters  of  creillt  are  more 
secure  ways  of  doing  business,  but  they  are 
costly,  time-consuming  and  irksome  to  many 
foreign  customers. 

"Dntll  a  year  ago.  we  were  only  selling  open 
account  overseas  to  our  own  distributors," 
reports  Kenneth  H.  Knox,  credit  manager  for 
Tektronix,  Inc..  Benverton.  Oreg..  manufac- 
turer of  electronic  test  instruments  "Now 
we're  selling  nearly  half  of  our  export  volume 
that  way,  and  It's  working  out  well.  It  has 
definitely  gained  us  new  customers,  particu- 
larly in  Latin  Americji,  where  the  cost  of 
money  Is  often  the  difference  between  a 
customer  buying  or  not  buying." 

Extension  of  longer  credit  terms  and  as- 
sumption of  more  direct  credit,  of  course, 
reqiUres  a  sharp  increase  In  the  amount  of 
credit  checking  VS.  firms  must  do  overseas. 
and  many  are  finding  the  field  has  Its  own 
special  hazirds  "In  West  Germany,  com- 
panies keep  one  set  of  books  for  the  govern- 
ment, another  for  their  banker,  and  still  a 
third  for  themselves."  reports  one  New  York 
banker.  Adds  the  president  of  a  small 
leather  goods  company:  "When  we  checked 
up  on  a  potential  customer  la  Nigeria  who 
was  ordering  »3,000  worth  of  leather  on 
credit,  we  found  his  assets  totaled  Just  S25." 
The  credit  manager  of  a  Houston  manufac- 
turing company  says  ruefully.  "One  of  our 
Latin  American  customers  paid  our  bill  to 
his  bank  on  time,  but  the  bank  went 
bankrupt." 

B.iD    DEBT    LOSSES    ARE    LOW 

Despite  such  problems,  bud  debt  Issses  In 
foreign  countries  remain  rem.irk.xbty  low.  J. 
Stewart  Gillies,  director  of  tnc  Foreign  Credit 
Interchange  Bureau.  Now  York,  which  collects 
overdue  debts  for  1.500  tJ  S.  exporters,  says, 
"Our  volume  of  uncollected  bills  never  runs 
over  $1.5  million,  and  for  most  U.S.  companies 
foreign  credit  losses  are  Iniiniteslmal." 

On  top  of  worrying  about  the  customer's 
credit  status,  exporters  must  also  ponder  the 
political  and  economic  stability  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  a  customer  Is  located. 

"Nine  times  out  of  ten,  foreign  customers 
are  willing  to  comply  with  terms  of  an  export 
transaction,  but  getting  your  money  out  of 
some  countries  can  be  a  problem,"  says  Leo 
E.  Kucera,  general  credit  manager  for  Con- 


solidated Poods  Corp,.  Chicago,  "Restrictive 
currency  regulations,  changes  in  exchange 
rates,  and  internal  political  troubles  con  raise 
havoc." 

But  U.S.  exporters  are  getting  some  im- 
portant protection  against  such  adverse  de- 
velopments from  an  insurance  program  set  up 
3  5  ears  ago.  Provided  Jointly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's Export-Import  Bank  and  by  the 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association,  a  vol- 
untary group  of  more  than  70  stock  and 
mutual  Insurance  companies,  the  program 
covers  exporters  on  up  to  89  percent  of  their 
loss  from  any  commercial  risk  and  up  to  95 
percent  on  losses  from  political  cause  such 
as  expropriation. 

About  3,100  companies  currently  are  insur- 
ing export  loans  with  the  Foreign  Credit  In- 
surance .Association,  double  the  1.549  at  the 
start  of  l.ist  year,  and  Insiu'ance  In  force  has 
climbed  to  more  than  $1.5  billion  from  S660 
million  during  that  time,  says  Henry  Sheehy. 
the  .association's  president.  He  predicts 
10.000  companies  will  be  participating  by 
1970. 

Tills  Government  backing  is  helping  U.S. 
exporters  better  compete  against  West  Ger- 
man and  British  firms  that  have  had  such 
coverage  for  many  years,  but  Mr.  Sheehy  says 
U.S.  companies  still  aren't  making  enough 
use  of  export  credit.  "U.S.  comp.anles  had 
it  so  good  so  long  in  foreign  markets,  they 
are  Just  beginning  to  realize  the  need  for 
credit  terms  In  foreign  trade."  he  asserts. 

Certainly  most  companies  who  have  re- 
laxed credit  restrictions  on  foreign  selling 
seem  enthusiastic  about  the  results.  George 
E.  Gaba.  credit  manager  of  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Co.,  New  York  textile  maker,  says  tliat  since 
It  began  making  open  account  sales  to  for- 
eigners in  1903  It  h,is  had  no  credit  losses  on 
the  transactions.  "We  now  sell  on  open  ac- 
count In  Scandinavia.  Germany.  Pr.ance,  and 
Israel  and  we're  lengthening  terms  in  other 
countries,"  he  says.  "For  instance,  we're 
giving  up  to  120  days  in  Italy  now,  compared 
with  payment  on  delivery  a  few  years  ago." 

But  the  remarkably  low  ratio  of  losses  In 
foreign  selling  doesn't  mean  U..S.  companies 
haven't  experienced  some  credit  headaches, 
particularly  In  sales  to  Latin  America.  Notes 
an  Atlanta  banker;  "You  Just  have  to  expect 
a  normally  higher  rate  of  delinquency  on 
paper  outstanding  in  Latin  America,  becatise 
companies  down  there  are  continually  short 
of  working  capital,  and  are  also  slow  to  col- 
lect their  own  receivables.  So  t'ley  Just  take 
a  free  ride  on  the  exporter's  capital  as  long 
as  possible" 

Insisting  on  prompt  paj'ment  Isn't  always 
the  solution.  Filing  of  a  formal  protest  for 
slow  payment  is  considered  In  many  coun- 
tries to  be  the  equivalent  of  an  involuntary 
bankruptcy  proceeding,  and  almost  certainly 
would  cost  the  exporter  a  customer.  Some 
exporters  try  to  speed  payments  by  charging 
Interest  tor  late  payment,  but  this  has  haz- 
ards, too. 

"Charging  Interest  on  overdue  export 
drafts  is  just  an  invitation  to  foreign  buyers 
to  delay  payment  still  longer."  says  Sylvester 
P.  Majestic,  vice  president  of  Chemical  B.ink 
New  York  Trust  Co.  "After  all,  6  percent  Is 
darn  cheap  interest  in  must  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  don't  like  drafts  going  beyond  the 
due  dates  and  Insist  on  prompt  pajrmeiit." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  roadblock  to  exten- 
sion of  more  export  credit  in  many  countries 
is  the  fact  that  foreign  governments  often 
insist  on  letter-of-credtt  transactions  to  bet- 
ter control  currency  and  trade. 

"We  could  treble  our  sales  of  commercial 
aircraft  overseas  except  for  restrictions  for- 
eign countries  place  on  use  of  credit  due 
to  their  dollar-shortage  problems."  reports 
Frank  A.  Boettger,  senior  vice  president  of 
Cessna  Aircraft  Co.,  Wichita.  "The  less-de- 
veloped countries  that  could  most  use  air- 
planes, due  to  laok  of  roads  and  railways, 
usually  bar  use  of  credit,  and  that  greatly 
reduces  the  number  of  potential  buyers." 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  WEST 
POTOMAC  PARK 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  is  the 
little  boy  who  saw  that  the  king  had  no 
clothes  on.  Fiom  now  on  no  one  can 
any  longer  make  believe  that  the  king  is 
fully  dressed.  Of  course,  it  should  hz\e 
been  clear  to  everyone  all  along  that 
when  you  take  park  land — or  any  ot!:cr 
publicly  owned  land— worth  x  dollars 
and  spend  y  dollars  building  a  road  on 
it,  the  real  cost  of  the  new  road  is  i  plus 
y  dollars. 

But  the  roadbiUIders  have  been  in- 
sisting so  long  and  so  loudly  that  the  cost 
of  such  a  road  is  only  the  y  dollars,  that 
they  have  persuaded  themselves  and  a 
good  many  others  that  this  is  so. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  so. 

The  full  value  of  any  land,  including 
any  park  land,  taken  for  a  road  is  Just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  road 
as  is  the  cost  of  labor,  or  of  materiak.  or 
of  engineering,  or  any  other  out-of- 
pocket  expenses. 

And  the  public  is  paying  both  costs. 
the  one  consciously,  the  other  in  grc-at 
part  without  realizing  it.  Too  many 
people  have  shared  the  infant  innocence 
of  Housman's  poem: 

The  grlzily  bear  Is  huge  and  wild^ 
He  has  devoured  the  Infant  chUd, 
The  Infant  child  is  not  aware 
It  has  been  eaten  by  the  bear. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  Secretary  Udall  s 
recent  proposal  that  the  interstate  high- 
way between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
the  14th  Street  Bridge  be  put  wholly 
underground. 

And  I  especially  applaud  Secretary 
Udall's  unanswerable  demonstration  that 
the  real  cost  of  the  new  highway  in  the 
tunnel  would  be  less  than  if  it  were  built 
on  the  surface  through  Potomac  Park. 
The  Secretary's  point  Is  simply  that  In 
calculathig  the  real  cost  of  the  new  high- 
way full  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
far  greater  acreage  of  park  land  which 
would  be  required  by  the  Highway  De- 
partment's proposed  .surface  road,  as 
well,  of  course,  as  of  the  value  of  the 
land  now  covered  by  existing  roads 
which  under  both  plans  would  be  re- 
stored to  the  park. 

The  Highway  Department  argue.s  that 
Its  surface  road  plan  must  be  chosen 
because  Us  construction  cost  is  only  S40 
million  compared  with  S58  million  of 
construction  cost  for  Secretary  Udall's 
tunneled  road. 

But  the  Highway  Department's  ."-ur- 
face  road  would  take  from  the  park  8.1 
net  acres  of  present  park  land  worth, 
according  to  the  Secretary.  S13  million, 
making  the  real  cost  of  the  Highway 
Department's  road  $53  million. 

Secretary  Udall's  tunneled  road  would 
restore  to  the  park  9.7  acres  more  than 
the  small  amount  of  park  land  it  would 
actually  use.  The  value  of  this  acreage 
restored  to  the  park  is  $17  million  So 
the  real  cost  of  the  Secretary's  tunneled 
road  would  be  reduced  to  $41  miUion 

Secretary  Udall's  tunneled  road  would 
actually  cost  the  public  $12  million  le.y 
by  any  reasonable  standard  of  account- 
ing.   And  it  would  save  the  park  as  well. 
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Fortunately.  Secretary  Udall— suljject 
only  to  the  approval  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  which  has 
demonstrated  its  lively  sense  of  the  vital 
importance  of  our  Capital  City's  parks — 
h.is  full  legal  authority  to  insist  on  his 
position.  He  could,  of  course,  be  over- 
ruled by  the  President,  but  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  President  Johnson,  who  has 
.TO  admirably  launched  the  "Beautify 
America"  campaign,  would  in  this  cru- 
cial test  fail  to  support  his  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Secretary  Udall  has  pointed  out  that 
areas  of  Potomac  Park  already  occupied 
by  recent  interstate  highway  projects  for 
the  approaches  to  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Bridge,  the  14th  Street  Bridges  and 
the  Washington  Channel  Bridee  total 
37.3  acres,  valued  by  the  Secretary  at 
almost  $70  million.  No  compensation  to 
our  city's  park  system  has  been  made 
for  any  of  this  land.  It  is  none  too  soon 
to  apply  the  principle  for  which  I  have 
long  been  contending:  namely,  that  if 
park  land  is  to  be  taken  anywhere  for 
highways  or  any  other,purpose,  at  least 
the  dollar  value  of  tlie  land  so  taken 
must  be  fully  accounted  for. 

But,  though  the  hour  is  late,  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal  can  still  save  what  re- 
mains of  Potomac  Park. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  all  heard  public 
a.ssertlons  that  U.S.  policy  concerning 
Vietnam  has  taken  a  swift  and  danger- 
ous turn.  Some  Americans  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  course  we  are  pursu- 
ing in  that  beleagured  country  was  born 
in  February  of  this  year  when  air  strikes 
were  Initiated  on  a  regular  basis  against 
North  Vietnam. 

While  the  pace  of  our  response  to 
Communist  aggression  has  l>een  stepped 
up.  our  commitment  to  respond  by  all 
necessary  means  is  not  of  recent  oriein. 
It  stretches  back  to  the  early  1950's  when 
ne  provided  military  assistance  to  the 
French,  who  in  those  days  were  milita- 
rily engaged  In  Indochina. 

The  implications  of  a  Communist 
takeover  were  well  realized  then,  as  they 
are  today.  In  June  1953.  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  warned  those  who 
would  have  us  disregard  the  fortunes  of 
the  small  nations  of  southeast  Asia: 

There  Is  no  free  nation  too  humble  to  be 
forgotten.  All  of  us  have  learned  •  •  •  that 
all  free  nations  must  stand  together,  or  they 
shall  fall  separately. 

President  Elseiihower  went  on  to  state 
that  to  sunender  Asia  would  mean  leav- 
ing a  vast  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  world  to  be  mobilized  by  the  forces 
of  aggression. 

In  a  similar  vein.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
then  our  Secretary  of  State,  obser\'ed  a 
month  later: 

The  situation  In  Indochina  today  repre- 
5ent5  one  of  the  most  serious  present  threats 
to  the  free  world. 

Upon  reflecting  on  these  statements. 
one  gets  the  eerie  feeling  that  both 
speakers  were  describing  the  situation 
that  prevails  today— more  than  12  years 
later.  Vietnam  is  still  a  small  humble 
nation  and  the  threat  to  its  freedom 


from  Communist-sponsored  insurgency 
continues  to  be  the  most  serious  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  free  world.  But 
the  important  thing  to  remember.  12 
years  later,  is  that  it  is  still  free. 

Each  succeeding  U.S.  administration 
has  had  to  answer  for  itself  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  the  worth  of  this  free- 
dom. All  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. President  Eisenhower  afflrmed 
this  in  the  unilateral  declaration  of  the 
United  States  following  the  signing  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  when  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
solemnly  i:romised  that  the  United 
States  would  view  any  renewal  of  ag- 
gression with  grave  concern  and  as  seri- 
ously threatening  intei-national  peace 
and  security. 

A  more  specific  U.S.  commitment  was 
made  in  September  1954  when  South 
Vietnam  was  included  as  a  protocol  state 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  SEA  TO  agree- 
ment. Consider,  if  you  will,  the  wording 
of  article  IV  of  that  treaty: 

Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
*  •  •  would  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will,  in  that  event, 
net  to  meet  the  common  danger  •  •  •  at 
the   request   of   the  government   concerned. 

President  Kennedy.  7  years  later,  faced 
the  same  question.    He  responded; 

We  are  prepared  to  help  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  protect  Its  people  and  to  pre- 
serve Its  independence. 

This  same  promise  has  been  stated 
many  times  over  by  President  Johnson. 

And  so.  the  American  policy  of  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam  is  woven  from 
the  pledges  of  three  Presidents.  But 
pledges  are  cheap  unless  backed  up  by 
concrete  actions. 

We  can  all  be  thankful  that  the  United 
States  has.  over  the  years,  matched 
words  with  deeds.  To  have  done  other- 
wise would  have  destroyed  our  national 
integrity. 

Between  1953  and  1961.  we  provided 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  al- 
most .51.5  billion  in  economic  aid  and 
a  comparable  amount  in  mihtary  assist- 
ance. U.S.  economic  and  military  mis- 
sions have  been  present  in  Vietnam  since 
the  days  of  the  French.  The  amoimt  of 
monetary  assistance  provided,  and  the 
nimiber  of  U.S.  personnel  sent,  have  in- 
creased in  response  to  the  mounting  ag- 
gression from  North  Vietnam. 

The  theme  of  U.S.  Presidents  has  been: 
We  will  provide  all  that  Is  required  to 
achieve  our  objectives. 

What,  one  may  ask.  are  these  objec- 
tives? In  1955.  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs  stated 
them  succinctly: 

What  we  want  In  Asia  is  what  we  want 
everywhere — a  world  made  up  of  independ- 
ent, responsible,  democratic  countries  whose 
governments  arc  devoted  to  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  their  own  territory  and  to  tJtie 
welfare  and  freedom  of  their  own  people. 

Almost  10  years  later.  Ambassador 
Taylor  put  it  this  way : 

We  arc  not  looking  for  anything  for  our- 
selves. We  are  not  attempting  to  gain  a 
military  foothold  on  the  Asian  continent, 
we  do  not  seek  to  widen  the  war.  This 
war  was  started  by  the  Communists,  and 
It  will   end  when  they  cease  their   aggres- 


sion. •  •  •  Our  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  has  cost  the  lives  of  many  Amer- 
icans. One  must  recognize  that  others  will 
be  lost  before  this  effort  is  completed.  But 
these  sacrifices  are  being  made  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  far  greater  sacrlQces  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their 
struggle  to  preserve  their  Independence  and 
to  resume  the  progress  toward  well-being  and 
prosperity  which  has  been  Interrupted  by 
aggression  from  the  North. 

■What  the  future  holds,  none  can  sav. 
but  the  words  of  the  Assistant  SecretaA- 
of  State  in  October  1953  arc  just  as 
apt  now  as  they  were  then  when  he  ob- 
served, referring  to  the  French  effort 
in  the  Red  River  delta: 

The  future  of  the  world  Is  In  the  hands 
•  •  •  of  the  infantrymen  on  the  line  •  •  • 
In  the  paddy  fields. 

Our  policy  of  providing  the  support 
necessary  to  repel  the  aggression  and 
enable  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  live 
in  peace  has  been  consistent  and  Just, 
and  is  still  right. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  ENDORSES   OB- 
JECTIVES OF  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
for  several  years  the  American  Legion 
has  not  taken  a  position  on  the  cold  war 
GI  bill,  mainly  because  the  xeterans  who 
would  benefit  from  this  bill  were  ineligi- 
ble for  membership  in  this  fine  veterans' 
organization. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  during  the  last  part  of 
August  of  this  year,  the  position  of  the 
American  Legion  changed.  In  their 
testimony  before  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  on  September  2.  1965. 
on  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  the  American 
Legion  endorsed  and  pledged  their  sup- 
port for  the  objectives  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill. 

To  Illustrate  their  fine  testimony.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
made  by  John  J.  Corcoran,  director  of 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Commi.«sion 
of    the    American    Legion,    before    the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commiltfe.  and 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  John  J    Corcoran,  Dmrcroa, 
National  REHABiLrTATiON  Commission,  the 
American  Legion,  Betore  the  COMMrrrEE 
on   Veterans'   Aftairs.    House   or   Repre- 
sentatives, ON  THE  Cold  War  GI  Bill  and 
RELATEa  Proi'osals.  September  2.   1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  views  of  the  AmertCAn 
Legion  on  the  bills  now  before  you.  which 
would  provide  certain  benefits  and  services 
for  cold  war  veterans.    The  American  Legion 
endorses  and  supports  the  general  objectives 
of  those  bills,  and  we  urge  your  early,  favor- 
able action  upon  them. 

For  several  years,  cur  organization  took  no 
position  upon  proposals  to  expand  the  spec- 
trum of  benefits  available  to  cold  war  vet- 
erans. Although  frequently  not  understood, 
the  reason  was.  I  think,  a  simple  and  logical 
one.  It  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
proposals  related  to  persons  who  had  not  had 
war  service-  The  American  Legion  has  long 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  not  actively  support- 
ing legislation  which  would  not  directly  af- 
fect war  veterans.  Thus,  completely  with- 
out regard  to  the  merits  of  the  proposals,  we 
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declined  to  take  a  position  on  bills  such  us 
those  now  receiving  your  consideration. 

All  that  has  changed.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Circumstances,  such  aa  those  that  exist  In 
Vietnam,  now  Justify  and.  In  tact,  compel 
the  American  Legion  to  take  an  active  part 
In  seeking  fair  treatment  for  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  And.  again,  the 
ctplanatlon  is  a  simple  one:  we  believe  that 
the  conditions  which  exist  In  certain  areas 
of  the  world  today  are  creating  war  vet- 
erans. Thus,  we  will  actively  support  pro- 
posals aimed  at  benefiting  those  persons. 

I  do  not  find  It  surprising  that  our  organi- 
zation h;i3  concluded,  even  In  the  absence 
of  a  declared  war.  that  current  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  are  war  veterans.  The 
Korean  conflict  was  not  a  declared  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  recent  press  conference,  referred 
to  the  conditions  in  Vietnam  as  a  war.  In 
short,  Mr.  Chairman.  U  appears  that  the 
term  "war"  has  taken  on  a  new  and  uncon- 
ventional meaning.  While  we  hope  and  pray 
that  there  will  never  be  another  general  war 
In  the  conventional  sense,  we  mutjt  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  combat  conditions  that 
widely  prevail,  the  hostilities  that  arc  taking 
place,  and  the  acts  of  warfare  being  com- 
mitted. Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that 
our  servicemen  are  being  subjected  to  special 
disciplines  and  special  deprivations;  we  have 
assigned  them  to  special  obligations,  duties, 
and  hazards.  They  have  earned  special  con- 
sideration by  the  Nation  they  serve. 

In  consonance  with  these  considerations, 
our  national  executive  committee,  on  May  6, 
1965.  approved  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, the  essential  point  of  which  w.is  the 
conclusion  that  persons  now  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  are  war  veterans.  In  addi- 
tion, our  national  convention,  on  August  2Q. 
196S.  approved  resolution  No.  125.  which 
seelts  an  expansion  of  benefits  for  our  serv- 
icemen. With  your  permission.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  resolution  No.  125. 

You  win  note  that  our  resolution  seeks 
additional  benefits  for  persons  who  have 
served  since  August  5.  1964.  That  date  re- 
lates to  an  Incident  which  occurred  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Vietnamese  theater  was  selected. 
rather  than  some  other  post-Korea  canipaign 
or  expedition,  because  of  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  combat  activity  there.  August  5. 
1964.  was  selected  on  the  grounds  thai,  prior 
to  that  time,  our  function  In  Vietnam  was 
.''-dvisory  and  our  military  operations  defen- 
sive. As  a  result  of  aggressive  acts  ol  war 
committed  against  us  In  the  Bay  of  Tonkin 
on  August  0.  however,  the  nature  of  US. 
military  activity  changed.  Consistent  with 
long-established  Legion  policy,  we  feel  that, 
with  respect  to  any  additional  benefits  made 
available  by  Congress,  all  persons  who  serve 
after  August  5.  1964.  should  be  treated  equal- 
ly, regardless  of  place  of  service.  We  do  not 
favor  the  "hot  spot"  concept. 

You  will  note  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
resolution  No.  125  direct*  us  to  seek  com- 
parable benefits.  That  word  was  cho.sen  de- 
liberately because  it  was  recognized  that  the 
possibility  e.xlsts  that  we  should  not  seek 
Identical  benefits.  My  staff  and  I  have  been 
instructed  to  study  this  matter  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  October  6.  1965.  meeting  of 
our  national  executive  committee  specifi- 
cally what  benefits,  and  in  what  degree,  we 
feci  ought  to  be  extended.  We  returned  to 
our  office  from  the  national  convention  on 
Monday.  August  30.  and  we  are.  therefore, 
not  yet  prepared  to  comment.  We  will  move 
r.head  rapidly.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  hope 
:he  committee  will  permit  us.  as  It  always 
las.  to  oiTer  suggestions  as  we  crystallize  our 
thinking. 

I  would  like  to  express  a  personal  opinion 
on  one  of  the  types  of  benefits  being  con- 


sidered, the  cold  war  GI  bill.  This  readjust- 
ment benefit  appears  to  be  the  most  con- 
troversial and  was  singled  out  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  witness  for  special 
opposition.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  rea- 
sons advanced  by  the  VA  for  opposing  a 
cold  war  GI  bill.  VA  testified  that  readjust, 
ment  benefits  should  be  limited  to  situations 
where  wartime  service  sharply  disrupted 
career  planning  and  called  for  special  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  ease  the  transition  from  war- 
time service  back  to  civilian  life.  The 
American  Legion  believes  that  the  men  who 
are  serving  In  our  Armed  Forces  have  had 
both  their  career  planning  and  their  careers 
Irreparably  disrupted;  they  will  lose  years 
out  of  their  lives  that  they  will  never  be 
able  to  make  up;  they  are  serving  under 
war-like  conditions  and.  they  deserve  every 
help  our  Government  can  provide  to  ease 
their  readjtistment  to  civilian  life. 

The  VA  witness  said,  "we  recogmze  that 
the  present  International  situation  Is  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  that  some  of  our  serv- 
icemen are  operating  under  combat  condi- 
tions." It  has  been  some  time  since  I  heard 
an  understatement  of  that  magnitude.  It 
sounds  like  the  statement  of  an  agency 
whose  opposition  to  attempts  by  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Cosigress  to  Improve  the 
veterans  benefits  program  is  becoming  rou- 
tine. It  does  not  sound  like  the  statement 
of  an  agency  whose  mandate  is  to  be  the 
spokesman  lor  veterans  and  who.se  self- 
assigned  mission  is  "to  exercise  constructive 
leadership  In  the  field  of  veterans  affairs." 
National  Commanders  and  otlicr  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Legion  have  visited 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Guautanamo.  in  West 
Berlin,  in  Strategic  Air  Command  Head- 
quarters, and  in  Vietnam.  They  would 
scarcely  describe  the  situation  as  "delicate." 
nor  would  they  conclude  that  only  "some" 
servicemen  arc  operating  under  combat  con- 
ditions. The  Veterans'  Administration  seems 
to  be  out  of  touch  with  what's  going  on  in 
the  outside  world. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  make  no  criticism  of  the  VA  personnel 
in  the  operating  and  program  services,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  and 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Those  people  give  every  appearance  of  at- 
tempting to  administer  veterans  laws  In  a 
generous  and  comp.isslonate  manner.  In 
addition,  in  the  past  two  decades,  they  have 
earned  a  reputation  for  innovation  and  cre- 
ative ttilnklng.  both  of  which  have  substan- 
tially improved  the  veterans  benefits  pro- 
gram. My  criticism  Is  Intended  for  those 
who  influence  and  help  establish  national 
policy  toward  veterans;  In  short,  the  policy- 
makers and  the  decisionmakers. 

The  witness  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
opposed  a  cold  war  GI  bill  on  the  theory  that 
it  would  Induce  men  to  leave  the  military 
service.  The  witness  said  that  these  men 
should  be  given  a.s3istance  for  education  and 
training,  but  In  a  way  which  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
argument  that  a  readjustment  law  would  In- 
duce men  to  leave  service  Is  speculative,  and 
that  It  Is  questionalJle,  In  any  event,  whether 
there  would  bo  any  substantial  Impact  upon 
the  Military  Establishment.,  It  would  seem, 
also,  that  if  there  were  an  alternative  plan 
to  a  cold  war  GI  bill  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  have  foimd  It  by  this  time. 

It  Is  my  personal  conviction.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  Is  sufficient  Justification  for 
some  kind  of  cold  war  GI  bill.  In  this  great 
country  of  ours,  where  our  Government  Is 
trying  so  hard  to  do  so  much  for  so  many.  Is 
there  any  group  more  deserving  of  special 
consideration  than  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces?  The  American  Legion  thinks 
not. 
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Thank  you.  again,  for  permitting  me  to 
present  our  views  on  this  most  Important 
subject. 

RESOLtmON  No.   125 
(Adopted  at  the  47th  annual  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  at  Port- 
land, Greg..  Aug.  24-26.    1965) 
Whereas  the  United  States  is  now  and  has 
been  for  some  time  engaged   In  actions  in 
various  areas  of  the  world  to  keep  peace  and 
preserve    the    freedom    of    friendly   nations 
against  aggression;  and 

Whereas  American  fighting  men  have  been 
and  are  Increasingly  being  subjected  to  war- 
time conditions,  are  suilerlng  casualties  and 
are  dying  m  defense  of  freedom  loving  people 
everywhere;   and 

Whereas  the  conditions  to  which  our  serv- 
Icemen  are  being  subjected  are  similar  to 
those  which  existed  when  certain  rights  and 
benefits  were  granted  to  those  who  served 
in  World  War  II  and  Korea;  and 

Whereas  the  war  veterans  program  Is  com- 
prehensive. Justified,  and  a  proven  program 
supported  by  the  American  Legion  and  the 
general  public;  and 

Whereas  on  August  5.  1964.  In  Tonkin  Bay 
off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  aggressive  acts  of 
war  were  taken  against  U.S.  warships  which 
retaliated  and  since  that  time  our  country 
has  engaged  In  conflict  with  hostile  forces 
both  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  tlie  American  Legion  in  na- 
tional convention  assembled  m  Portland, 
Orcg  ,  August  24-2S,  196S,  That  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  recognizes  the  sacrifices  of  our 
Armed  Forces  personnel  who  are  defending 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
and  that  It  shall  sponsor  and  support  a  bene- 
fits program  comparable  to  that  available 
to  otlicr  war  veterans  for  those  veterans  who 
have  served  since  August  5.  1964.  or  such 
other  date  as  may  be  selected  by  the  na- 
tional convention. 


OUTSTANDING  WORK  BY  FARMERS 

HOME         ADMINISTRATION         IN 

MISSOURI 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
Missouri  we  are  particularly  proud  of  the 
outstanding  work  being  done  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  under  the 
capable  direction  of  J.  Everett  Jose,  for- 
merly a  successful  businessman  with  a 
broad  background  In  fai-ming  and  busi- 
ness services  to  farmers,  and  now  our 
State  director. 

Mr.  Jose  and  those  associated  with 
him  in  the  Missouri  office  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  work  closely  with 
farm  leaders,  business  and  civic  leaders 
in  Missouri,  as  well  as  with  the  farmers 
this  agency  was  organized  to  ser\'e.  Be- 
cause of  that  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation. Missouri  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965 
had  99.7  percent  of  collections,  as  com- 
pared to  matured  Installments,  and  the 
FHA  in  Missouri  served  10.456  families 
in  1965,  as  compared  to  5,876  in  1961. 

With  the  thought  that  other  States 
might  be  interested  In  the  services  pos- 
sible under  this  fine  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Jose  dated  August  30,  and  a  report 
on  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
made  In  Missouri,  comparing  the  fiscal 
years  of  1961  and  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  AG«ictn,TusE, 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Columbia.  .Wo.,  August  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symington  ;  We  are  pleased 
to  provide  you  with  the  enclosed  data  sheet 
Biiowing  the  extent  of  the  lending  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  Mis- 
souri for  the  fiscal  year  1964-65  .as  compared 
ffith  1901-62.  Our  program  continues  to  ex- 
pand, primarily  In  the  field  of  assisting  rural 
communities,  although  loans  to  individuals 
also  account  for  some  Increase. 

Interest  continues  to  build  for  rural  water 
systems  and  we  are  presently  working  with 
115  rural  towns  and  communities  which,  if 
completed,  will  furnish  running  water  to 
about  30.000  families.  The  part  of  the  pro- 
gram that  is  surprising  is  that  these  systems 
have  provided  water  to  farmers  in  sparsely 
settled  areas  where  it  did  not  appear  feasi- 
ble nor  possible  in  the  past.  Many  fanners 
who  have  expensive  systems  of  their  own 
tilse  water  from  these  central  systems  with- 
out hesitation;  In  fact,  it  la  'very  seldom 
that  anyone  who  has  the  opportunity  falls 
!o  a-.all  himself  of  It.  We  have  approxi- 
mately double  the  applications  we  had  on 
hand  a  year  ago. 
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Missouri  continues  to  lead  the  Nation  In 
funds  extended  for  real  estate  loans,  al- 
though we  exhausted  funds  for  this  purpose 
last  April. 

For  the  first  time  In  several  years,  we  have 
a  substantial  Increase  in  the  amount  loaned 
to  farmers  for  operating  expenses.  This  Is  a 
result  of  severe  drought  over  most  of  the 
State  last  year  and.  in  some  sections,  for  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  Many  farmers  have  had 
to  substitute  credit  for  income. 

Our  collection  record  is  not  quite  as  good 
as  it  has  been  in  other  years.  Several  water 
systems  did  not  get  in  operation  as  fast  as 
planned  but  all  except  one  are  now  current. 
Collections  from  farmers  were  down  some 
m  the  drought  areas. 

Twenty-five  additional  full-time  employees 
were  recruited,  which  alleviated  somewhat 
the  serious  shortage  of  help  which  had  built 
up  over  the  past  several  years.  One  addi- 
tional full-time  office  was  opened  at  Rich- 
mond in  Ray  County. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  that  our  rural 
housing  program  has  been  converted  largely 
to  an  Insured  loan  program  and  will  be  ade- 
quately financed  for  the  first  time.  Con- 
gress has  earned  the  undying  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  this  agency  and  thousands  of 
rural  residents  by  enacting  this  important 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  E.  Jose, 
State  Director 


Farmers  Home  Adminhtration  loans  made  in  Miasoun— Comparison  of  the  fiscal  years 
ci'/ing  June  SO,  1981,  ondjune  30,  1985 
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PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  MADE 
THE  ORIGINAL  COM^UTMENl'  TO 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  a  newspaper 
"•iiich  has  expressed  many  reservations 
about  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  However, 
the  Post-Dispatch  does  not  question  the 
fact  that  President  Johnson  inherited  a 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam,  made 
auring  the  time  that  Mr.  Eisenhower 
served  as  President.  Recently,  the  Post- 
Dlspatch  published  an  excellent  editorial 
•m  the  nature  of  President  Elsenhower's 
rommitraent  to  South  Vietnam.  After 
alscussing  the  certainty  of  this  commit- 
ment, the  Post-Dispatch  concludes: 

Thu.s  we  have  always  had  a  military  com- 
aitment  in   Vietnam.     What  we   have  not 
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had— and  this  may  have  l>e«n  what  General 
Elsenhower  was  trying  to  say— is  a  commit- 
ment to  take  over  as  our  own  a  war  against  an 
Indigenous  revolution  which  only  an  Indig- 
enous government  can  fight. 

President  Elsenhower's  offer  of  aid  was 
conditioned  upon  the  Saigon  government's 
undertaking  reforms  that  would  make  South 
Vietnam  "a  strong,  viable  state."  The  re- 
forms were  not  carried  out.  the  viable  state 
was  not  created.  In  these  circumstances,  and 
after  11  years  of  massive  aid.  no  moral  obli- 
gation whatever  requires  the  nmted  States 
to  escalate  our  commitment  from  one  of 
assistance  to  one  of  sole  responsibility  for  b 
major  land  war  In  Asia. 

The  national  honor  which  President 
Johnson  invokes  has  been  fully  satisfied  by 
what  we  have  done  already.  Today  the  ob- 
jective of  our  miUtary  operations  should  be, 
not  to  win  the  total  victory  over  the  Vlet- 
cong  which  the  Saigon  regime  could  not  win. 
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but  to  bring  about  negotiations  In  which  a 
reasonable  political  settlement,  based  upon 
the  principles  of  the  1954  Geneva  accords 
can  be  worked  out. 

That  is  how  President  Johnson  now  de- 
scribes his  purpose.  But  he  is  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  convert  these  limited  ob- 
jectives Into  the  unlimited  ones  o'  war 
against  North  Vietnam,  war  against  China 
or  war  against  communism.  General  Elsen- 
hower could  make  his  best  contribution  not 
by  beclouding  the  origins  of  the  Vietnam 
policy  but  by  enlisting  unequivocally  behind 
the  limited  objectives  proclaimed'  by  the 
President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  published  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

CoM.Mn-rEO  TO  What? 
There  is  a  legitimate  question  to  be  raised 
about  the  nature  of  the  American  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam,  but  it  is  not  the  one  rajsed 
by  General  Elsenhower  when  he  briefly  slid 
off  the  reservation  last  week. 

General  Eisenhower  indicated  to  a  press 
conference  that,  while  he  fully  supports 
President  Johnson's  present  policy,  he  had 
never  Intended  to  make  a  mllliarv  commit- 
ment. His  famous  letter  of  October  23.  1954 
to  President  Diem  pledged  "foreign  aid."  he 
said,  but  not  military  assistance.  President 
Johnson  has  frequently  quoted  this  letter  to 
document  his  claim  that  he  Is  carrying  out 
pledges  made  by  Presidents  Elsenhower  ajid 
Kennedy  before  him. 

The  facts  of  history  do  not  support  General 
Elsenhower's  interpretation  of  the  origins  of 
the  Vietnam  adventure.  His  own  memol'S 
amply  document  his  readiness  to  become  in- 
volved in  mUitary  as  weU  as  economic  aid  to 
the  Saigon  regime. 

Before  the  fall  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu.  President 
Elsenhower  fully  backed  John  Foster  Dulles' 
effort  to  organize  an  international  cover  for 
American  Intervention  in  support  of  the  fall- 
Ing  French.  That  was  Dulles'  alternative  to 
a  negotiated  settlement  at  the  Geneva  talks 
which  he  did  his  best  to  scuttle.  The  Eisen- 
hower admlnistrailoa  gave  up  the  alterna- 
tive, not  from  any  reluctance  to  engage 
American  Armed  Forces,  but  because  nelihe' 
the  British  nor  the  French,  nor  any  other 
significant  power,  would  Join  us  in  prolong- 
ing the  war;  and  without  such  coUecUve 
sanction  Congress  would  not  agree  to  It. 

The  record  also  shows  that  after  a  Geneva 
agreement  wai  reached  In  spite  of  Dulles,  the 
United  States  set  out  unilaterally  to  build  up 
a  military  bastion  in  South  Vietnam,  thus 
destroying  the  neutrality  envisioned  at  Ge- 
neva. As  President  Eisenhower  said  In  his 
letter  to  Diem,  the  purpose  of  our  offered  aid 
was  "to  assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  In 
developing  and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  subver- 
sion or  aggression  through  military  means." 
This  meant,  inevitably,  helping  Saigon  to 
fight  a  civil  war.  The  great  bulk  of  our  aid 
was  military,  and  it  Involved  a  growing  num- 
ber of  American  military  "advisers."  rising 
from  650  to  some  2.000  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Thus  we  have  always  had  a  military  com- 
mitment m  Vietnam.  'What  we  have  not 
had — and  this  may  have  been  what  General 
Eisenhower  was  trying  to  say— is  a  commit- 
ment to  take  over  as  our  own  a  war  againRt 
on  Indigenous  revolution  which  only  an 
Indigenous  government  can  fight. 

President  Elsenhower's  offer  of  aid  wa« 
conditioned  upon  the  Saigon  government's 
undertaking  ntonoi  that  would  make  South 
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Vietnam  "a  strong,  viable  state."  The  re- 
foraifl  were  not  carried  out,  the  viable  state 
was  not  created.  In  these  circumstances, 
and  after  11  years  of  masalve  old.  no  moral 
obUg.atlon  whatever  requires  the  United 
States  to  escalate  our. commitment  from  one 
of  assistance  to  one  of  sole  responsibility 
lor  a  major  land  war  In  Asia. 

The  n.itlonal  honor  which  President  John- 
son Invokes  ha£  been  fully  satisfied  by  what 
we  have  done  already.  Today  the  objective 
of  our  military  operations  should  be,  not  to 
win  the  total  victory  over  the  Vletcong 
which  the  Saigon  regime  could  not  win.  but 
to  bring  about  negotiations  in  which  a  rea- 
sonable political  settlement,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  the  1954  Geneva  accords,  can 
be  worked  out,  • 

That  is  how  President  Johnson  now  de- 
scribes his  purpose.  But  he  is  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  convert  these  limited  ob- 
jectives into  the  unlUnlted  ones  of  war 
against  North  Vietnam,  war  agair.st  China, 
or  w.ir  against  communism.  General  Elsen- 
hower could  malte  his  best  contribution  not 
by  beclouding  the  origins  of  the  Vietnam 
policy  but  by  enlisting  unequivocally  behind 
the  limited  objectives  proclaimed  by  the 
President 


PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  ttie  legal  profes- 
sion, and  as  a  member  of  ihe  Senate 
Judiciary  Commltcee.  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  confidence  and  esteem 
wish  wiuch  our  citizens  view  their  courts 
and  the  legal  profession.  Some  time  ago, 
the  Missi:)url  Bar  and  the  Prentice-Hall 
Publishing  Co.  joined  in  a  study  to  sur- 
vey opinion  among  citizens  to  determine 
the  regard  in  which  they  held  our  courts 
and  the  legal  profession  In  general.  The 
results  of  this  study  were  discouraging 
and  indicated  that  our  courts,  especially 
our  lower  courts,  were  held  in  much  less 
regard  than  most  judges  and  attorneys 
had  Imagined.  The  report  indicated 
that  public  confidence  in  securing  fair 
treatment  and  substantial  Justice  in- 
creased v\-ith  the  level  of  the  court  in- 
volved. Unfortunately,  local  municipal 
and  magistrate  courts  were  found  to  be 
held  in  extremely  low  regard  by  persons 
whose  views  were  determined  by  their 
own  personal  experience  as  a  party  or 
witness  before  such  courts.  The  chief 
complaint  of  persons  describing  their 
experiences  in  municipal  and  magistrate 
courts  was  that  they  were  treated,  they 
felt,  m  an  arbitrary  and  humiliating 
manner  by  a  harassed  Judge  or  magis- 
trate before  a  crowded  court.  These  per- 
sons stated  that  tlie  reality  they  experi- 
enced In  these  courts  differed  consider- 
ably from  the  traditional  concepts  of 
dignity,  decorum  and  orderly  procedure 
they  were  led  by  teachers,  textbooks, 
movies,  and  television  programs  to  expect 
if  they  should  ever  have  occasion  to  en- 
ter a  courtroom. 

In  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  last 
Friday,  September  3.  there  is  described 
a  recrnt  incident  involvini  a  citizen  who 
appeared  as  a  witness  in  a  cii=e  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  which  may  in  part  explain 
the  results  of  the  .nudy  which  I  have 
just  mentioned.  Because  I  am  neither 
acquainted  nor  interested  in  the  merits 
of  the  case  as  such  which  was  before 
the  court,  I  ask  unanimous  con,-ent  that 


the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record  for 
such  consideration  as  those  interested  in 
maintaining  pubUc  confidence  and  re- 
spect for  our  judicial  system  may  care  to 
give  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Is  Tills  Wht  CrrizENS  Fear  Involvement?. — 

yotr   Agree   To    Be   *   WrrNEss— and    the 

Judge  Pirrs  You  in  Jail 

(By  Ted  Knap) 

I  ngreetl  to  be  a  witness  for  a  peace  demon- 
stration— and  wound  up  behind  bars. 

It  was  only  for  about  15  nUnutes — until 
the  Judge  found  out  I  was  a  newspaper  re- 
porter— but  It  still  was  frightening. 

I  keep  wondering  how  long  I  would  have 
been  held  If  I  hadn't  been  a  new.sman. 

FEACE    PICKETS 

This  begins  Monday,  August  9,  when  I 
covered  the  demonstration  and  subsequent 
arrest  of  ner.rly  300  Vietnam  peace  pickets 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  Grounds.  One  of 
tl'iosc  arrested  was  Miss  Jtiequl  Broucharde, 
25.  of  New  York  whom  I  hod  been  Inter- 
viewing, 

Lost  week,  an  attorney  from  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  coUed  and  asked  If  I 
would  be  willing  to  testify  about  Miss 
Broucharde's  conduct  when  arrested.  I  said 
I  would. 

EALSE    ALARM 

First.  I  was  called  to  court  Wednesday 
afternoon.  That  proved  a  false  alarm,  but 
I  wasted  only  an  hour  and  two  cab  fares. 

Next.  I  was  summoned  yesterday,  arriving 
before  3  pjn.,  Judge  Edward  A.  Beard  was 
presiding  over  the  case  of  Miss  Broucharde 
and  five  other  "peaceniks"  being  tried  to- 
gether. 

Several  times  Judge  Beard  upbraided  de- 
fense attorneys  for  introducing  a  variety  of 
motions.  Shortly  before  6  p.m..  he  an- 
nounced that  he  did  not  Intend  to  sit  there 
luitU  midnight,  and  proposed  adjourning  till 
next  Thursday. 

STEP   yOBWABD 

Miss  Broucharde's  attorney  asked  the 
Judge  to  hear  testimony  from  a  witness  who 
would  be  out  of  town  next  week  and  could 
not  be  in  court.  The  Judge  asked  for  the 
witness'  name  and  called  out  for  Ted  Knap 
to  "step  forward." 

I  was  still  stepping  forward  and  bad  not 
uttered  a  word.  The  Judge  aimed  a  finger 
at  me  and  said  In  a  loud  voice: 

"You  are  a  material  witness.  I  order  you 
held  under  S300  bond  and  order  you  to  be 
here  next  Thursday."  Then  to  the  attor- 
ney: "That's  how  you  handle  witnesses  who 
can't  be  here." 

A  bailiff  took  me  behind  bars  In  a  room 
adjoining  the  court.  It  was  bare  except  for 
benches  and  toilet.  I  sat  a  whUe.  Then  I 
paced  the  floor. 

"How  did  I  get  here?"  I  wondered. 

"Is  this  why  citizens  hate  to  get  Involved 
In  police  or  court  crises  ?" 

Then  the  defendants  came  In.  and  ex- 
pressed sympathy.  We  were  taken  down- 
stairs to  another  lockup.  We  were  ordered 
to  take  everything  out  of  our  pockets  and  we 
were  searched. 

A  man  took  my  name  and  wrote  down, 
"District  of  Columbia  versus  Ted  Knap."  I 
wondered  what  In  the  world  does  District  of 
Columbia  have  agalost  me. 


I  asked  the  man  in  charge  of  the  lockup 
if  he  would  accept  a  check  for  S.300  for  the 
bond.  He  said  I  could  post  $300  cash — which 
was  $207  more  than  I  had — or  have  a  profes- 
sional bondman  pest  It.  The  fee  for  th:it 
would  be  S24. 

I  B^'ked  for  my  one  telephone  call,  bor- 
rowed a  nickel  from  a  fellow  prisoner  and 
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phoned  Earl  RIchert,  editor  of  the  Scrlppt. 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Our  conversation  was  Interrupted  by 
Judga  Beard,  who  had  left  his  court  and 
come  down  to  the  lockup. 

"I  didn't  know  who  you  were,"  the  Judge 
said.  "You  ."vaw  the  spot  I  was  In.  If  you 
want  to  go  out  on  your  own  recogn!z.ince 
and  be  here  Thursday  afternoon,  I'll  let  you." 

"If  I'm  Instructed  to  be  here,  I  will." 

"Well.  I  have  to  Instruct  you  to  be  here. 
Will  you?" 
"Yes,  I  wUl." 

"Then  I  release  you  on  your  own  recog- 
nizance.    You  are  free  to  go." 

I  left.  I  didn't  even  have  to  sign  any- 
thing. It  was  very  nice  of  the  Judge  to  trust 
me. 


TRIBUTE  TO  W,  TAPLEY  BENNETT 
U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  DOAnNlC.^N 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  all 
Georgia  is  proud  of  the  role  played  by 
■W.  Tapley  Bennett,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  the  crisis 
in  Santo  Domingo  last  spring.  It  was 
Ambassador  Bennett  who  very  properly 
advised  the  President  to  send  troops  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  order  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  and  to 
prevent  another  Communist  .stronghold 
from  developing  in  the  Caribbean.  The 
American  people  applauded  this  positive 
action  and  subsequent  events  have  prov- 
en that  the  Ambassador  was  correct  in 
the  advice  and  counsel  that  he  gave  the 
President. 

There  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 5  edition  of  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  a  splendid  column  by  Eu- 
gene Patterson,  editor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, commending  Ambassador  Bennett 
for  his  dedication  to  duty  and  his  devo- 
tion to  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Concressionai 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

JProm  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Constitu- 
tion, Sept.  5.  19651 
Tap  Bennbtt:   The  Ambassador  Deserves  a 
Word 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

Georgia's  Tap  Bennett  had  to  take  some 
hard  decisions  in  April. 

Telephoning  from  the  cover  of  his  dest. 
while  gun.lro  shattered  pictures  on  his  U.S. 
Embassy  w.^lls.  Ambassador  Bennett  advised 
President  Johnson  to  land  troops  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  which  he  did. 

Instantly,  Bennett  found  himself  being 
fired  on  from  anot'ner  direction — from  some 
second  guessers  at  home  who  demanded  W 
know  If  this  Intervention  was  necessary. 

Lacking  the  Ambassador's  Information, 
they  impugned  his  Judgment  and  gave  Ilia 
reputation  some  b.\d  handling. 

Tliey  asked,  how  do  we  know  there  really 
was  a  Communist  danger  that  couldn't  be 
handled  by  the  local  progressives  (or  local 
reactionaries,  depending  on  the  qucstioa's 
own  politics)? 

If  Ambassador  Bennett  could  speak  In  de- 
fense himself  now,  4  months  loter.  he  might 
suggest  that  the  frustrating  delays  In  reacU- 
Ing  a  final  solution  are  proof  enough  la 
them.seives  of  the  Communist  aspect  of  tbe 
situation. 
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dangerous 

•nie  country  clrnrly  was  out  of  control  nei- 
ther Coamano's  leftists  nor  Imbert's  rightists 
were  In  charge.  Communists  were  on  the 
move  as  they  usually  are  in  scenes  of  chaos 
and  a  lot  of  people  were  dymg.  There  cer- 
tainly Is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  lives 
were  s.ived  by  the  U.S.  iuteryentlon  and  that 
might  be  reason  enough  In  Itself  to  lustlfv 
the  l.indlngs.  ' 

T.ip  Bennett  knew  full  well  the  price  the 
tJnited  States  would  pay  for  this  In  lost  good 
will  among  Latin  Americans.  But  his  con- 
viction stands  that  the  situation  would  have 
been  much  more  dangerous  had  the  United 
Sutcs  not  taken  action. 

Subsequent  evciita  have  also  silenced  those 
critics  who  had  a  Beld  day  smearing  Bennett 
as  a  rightist  tool  of  the  Dominican  rich,  bent 
on  sma'ihlng  Ca.-imano's  leftist  uprising  and 
iDBtilling  Imbcrt  In  a  rlghiwlng  tyranny 

Bennett  had  neither  Intention,  as  events 
hove  shown,  and  as  anyone  who  knew  the 
quiet,  firm  Georgian  would  have  known 
Imliert  and  Caamauo  have  both  been  firmlv 
held  buck  from  any  takeover,  along  with  the 
Communists,  while  the  United  States  has 
striven  to  get  a  compromise  government 
built  around  an  acceptable,  responsible 
element. 

Bennett  has  a  clear  and  democratic  \'lslon 
of  what  the  Dominican  peoplg  need  and  is  as 
deeply  committed  to  lt>— agricultural  Im- 
provement and  educational  beginnings.  For 
the  United  States  to  be  placed  in  a  purely 
cegative  posture.  In  a  nation  that  has  so 
ffi.iiiy  positive,  crying  needs,  would  seem  to 
him  the  real  t^saster.  He  has  stood  un- 
swervingly wlthithe  people,  and  even  during 
tliese  months  o*  crisis  he  has  ordered  school 
construction  to  Continue. 


Mr.  Smith  has  gained  a  thoroughly  de- 
served reputation  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive observers  and  analyzers  of  the 
International  monetary  scene.  It  was 
therefore,  with  the  highest  sense  of  honor 
that  I  received  from  Mr  Smith  a  copv  of 
a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  "or 
Gardner  Acldcy,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 

In  this  communication,  which  Mr 
Smith  has  graciously  permitted  me  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  he 
endoised  the  principles  and  pijlicy 
recommendations  which  mv  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minne'sota  IMr 
McCarthy]  and  I  have  espoused  on  the 
subject  of  International  monetary  re- 
form and  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
Speaking  as  a  professional  student  of 
international  finance.  Mr.  Smith  was 
kind  enough  to  say: 

•The  H,utke-McCarthy  statement  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intcrr.otional  ExchanEe 
and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  contained  those  very 
words  of  refreshing  acumen  in  high  U  S 
places.]  that  have  bee.T  long  awaited  by  the 
practical  technocn.is  of  the  International 
exchanec  and  money  markets. 
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N^EDS    outlined 

Those  who  Were  picturing  him  a  few 
months  ago  as  4  champion  of  the  privileged 
bu.=inessm.in  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  Do- 
minican—or  an  ^bassador  who  mingled  too 
ouch  with  the  Wealthy— could  have  avoided 
their  error  In  thBir  Judgment  of  him  if  they 
had  simply  heiird  what  he  said  to  the  busi- 
nessmen he  mingled  with  In  Santo  Domingo 
iMt  December  I5i 

Speaking  to  tjhe  Santo  Domineo  Rotarv 
Cub.  he  dldnt  scratch  any  back.s.  He  did 
the  opposite.  H»  outlined  the  needs  of  the 
rountry's  poor,  the  alms  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  th<tn  he  read  a  firm  riot  act  to 
his  well-to-do  friends  about  their  own 
responsibilities. 

"If  on  outworiJ  concept  of  small  unit  pro- 
aiictlon  and  hlg^  unit  profit  prevails,"  he 
"Id.  "if  Individuals  prefer  to  send  their 
aoiiey  abroad,  then  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion will  be  mucH  harder  to  achieve." 

"No  one  likes  to  pay  taxes."  he  told  the 
oen  who  should  pay  moiit,  "but  action  of 
this  type  Is  necessary." 

And  he  quoted  [President  Kennedy,  point- 
ed.? relating  th^  words  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  on  the  heed  to  modify  social  pat- 
.erns  "so  that  olll  and  not  Just  a  prlvllejied 
.fv.  share  in  the  (fruits  of  growth." 

TWs.  then.  Is  (:he  Ambassador  who  was 
Oelii?  widely  criticized  short  months  ago  as 
a  rijhttst.  saber-|-attllng  blimp.  He  never 
»!is.  and  isn't  now,  as  events  ore  beglnuine 
to  prove  of  themselves. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
riEFORM 


Mr.  HARTKE 
Smithisa  well- 
fxpert    in    the 
flnance.    As  the 
change   expert 
prnch  banking 
Is  owned  by  the 


Mr.  President.  John  E. 
•k;  lown  and  weU-respected 
field  of  international 
New  York  foreign  ex- 
i^f  one  of  the  leading 
groups — a  group  which 
French  Government— 


I  ask    unanimous   consent   that   Mr 

Smith's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
_,   _  .  August  19,  ISSS. 

Dr.  Gardner  Ackley, 

Chairman.    Couiictl   of   Economic   Advisers 
Executive  Offlce  of  the  President.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Ackley:  Again  I  hope  not  turn- 
ing up  like  a  bad  penny,  but  rarely  a  day 
passes  Without  cause  for  attempt  to  keep  the 
record  straight  as  far  as  conduct  of  Interna- 
tional economic  and  financial  affairs  is  con- 
cerned.    One  day,  highly  elated  to  note  the 
enlightened  practical  wisdom  of  such  as  Sen- 
ators   Harike    and    McCarthy,      The    next 
frustratedly  cast  down  following  exposure 'to 
Secretary    Fowler's    views    on    international 
monetary  matters. 

Indeed  the  Hartke-McCarthy  statement  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Exchange 
and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee   of    Congress    contained    those    very 
words   at   refreshing   acumen   In    high   US 
places,  that  have  been  long  awaited  by  the 
practical  technocrats  of  the  International  ex- 
change and  money  markets.    Prank  expres- 
sion of  fundamental  commonsen.ve  and  prac- 
tical reason,  so  gratifyingly  dissimilar  from 
the  rambling  and  unenliehtencd  doubletalk 
to  which  the  US,  Congress  has  been  so  long 
confusingly  subjected.    And  all  the  real  nails 
were  hit  unerringly  on  the  head— "mobilize 
the  world's  gold  through  the  medium  of  the 
IMP    (drastically  reformed  i  —"a  modest  con- 
trolled   balance-of-payments   deficit"    (basi- 
cally essential  to  the  world's  present  liquid- 
ity needs  I  — "a  new  working  medium  to  sup- 
plement the  doll,ar  and  the  pound  as  vehi- 
cles for  trade  •   •   •  not  to  supplant  them  as 
international  reserves"  (whether  the  rest  of 
the  world  likes  It  or  not  neither  the  dollar 
nor  the  pound  can  possibly  be  replaced  as 
the    vital    working    media   of    International 

trade   and   flnancel gold   lodav  has 

become  the  worldwide  svmbol  of  dcfiation" 
(as  well  as  the  only  chink  In  the  American 

currency  armour) the  IMP  mav  have 

to  take  on  some  banking  characteristics  It 
does  not  now  have"  (eventuallv  and  inevi- 
tably the  IMP.  or  a  freshly  formed  other 
similar  body  must  operate  as  the  central 
bank  of  central  banks)  •  •  •  "The  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  IMP  Executive  Board 


will  provide  the  proper  forum  for  such  a  call" 
(to  International  monetary  sanity)  •  •  • 
"the  overriding  problem  of  today— a  short- 
age of  Internationally  accepted  means  of 
transferring  goods  within  the  world  economy" 
(membef*  of  the  InUrnaiional  (Includlne 
American)  banking  establislmient.  please 
note*. 

This  alone  Is  sufflclent  Indeed  to  Inspire 
renewed  hopes  of  early  exercise  of  peerless 
American  power  in  the  realm  of  inwr- 
natlonal  trade  and  finance.  But  sadlv 
enough  there  would  appear  to  be  alwavs 
a  dismally  looking  obverse  to  the  com  Tor 
Immediately  thereafter  such  hopes  arc 
miserably  dashed  by  Secretary  Fowler- 
critique  of  the  Hartke/McCarthy  enllghtl 
ened  contentions.  His  principal  points 
(together  with  pertiiient  rebuttals)  : 

(a)  "Any  economic  slowdown  In  the  aur- 
plus  countries  has  been  caused  bv  their  own 
anti-inflation  actions"  (partly  true,  but  what 
about  their  (and  the  whole  world's)  dls- 
perate  scrambles  In  the  Eurodollar  market 
following  the  umversal  Impact  of  the  voh^- 
tary  program?  Is  not  every  well-informed 
international  monetary  authority  fullv 
n^H,,"'.  "'^  °bviou.s  fact  thai  wotW 
liquidity  since  World  War  n  has  been  utterly 
fn'^rlf 'l'  °"  *''"  existence  of  a  U.S.  deOcli 
itJ.     ■"""""  °f  payments?     That  exagger- 

bloated  exchange  rcser-.es).  has  Riven  rise 
to  self-inflicted  Inflationary  tfndenri^s 
which  they  now  seek  to  corrwt)  "°°''°"^^' 
^J^J  ^"^^^  troubles  of  Britain  and  Japan 
have    nothing    to    do    with    the    American 

not  all.  but  had  Secretary  Fowler  been 
tZTtn  th'  }""'  P^««lcal^arket  L:W 
t^  vn^„I»  '"P^''  °"  '^^^  countries  of 
the  vohmtary  program  he  would  have 
^sely  refrained  from  expression  o  such  a 
"veeping  statement.  He  would  also  havt 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  co-sMSent 
f'^,"/'°li"''°^"  °'  "^«  dollar  ?ouM  not 
wiiker^'iS"'/  ^''"''  repercussions  on  lu 
weaker  key  reserve  currency  partner  (he 
woiald  only  have  to  ask  the  Fed  of  the  Bank 
Wm  rfit?"  ^^  "^'^''  '^""^'i  -■»°"  have  out 
^n^  JF^.^°'"^'^"'^  "^^  pressure  on  ster- 
U I  ^^r*I^  resulting  from  success  of  the 
^hichT.T^  program),  similarly  Japan 
rJl.  ,.  f^  ^^'^  particularly  prominent  In 
n?tT.VJ°fVS'^'  Burodolto  iarke"  "u  d 
L  th^t  ''"'^  '°  ^^^'^  "er  trouble.-  as  soon 
05   the  formerly   freely  flowing  U.S.   douS 

™L  ^^  i"™^  ""■  ■Are  the  present  cu" 
th^L'Tf  "''"""ty  crises  that  now  b^; 
ItoZIVJ'  ""■^^  "°*  '°  "^  conslder,S^s 
troubles  Of  any  Importance  whosoever?) 
■ml  \^  Canada  has  not  suffered  st  all  " 
Why  then  the  Atlantic  acceptance  defauV". 
Why  the  unprecedented  action  of  the  hard 
money-minded  Governor  of  the  Bi>k  of  ^n^ 
oda  In  desperately  Increasing  the  C-.radirn 

r,^rtl"  ^  ''':  ^'"'"'"n  finance  "house  of 
t^^„  f  "f  "E'y  co!'-'P-'e  and  Canadlsn  e" 
ft^f.  "^'"'Vnfy  nakedly  revealed  as  a  cojd 
r.rS  ."l  ""•""■  '^""'"'a  "as  alreadv  suf- 
fered, and  despite  the  vaunted  Russian  gr.Mn 
deal  coup  still  cannot  succeed  In  clSmg 
^  v,.'"';r"l^^'''  <'-"<-'f="7  pavments  gap  vi"! 
lem  w^n^  ^T^'^  ^*"^"'  »"»  "1^  real  prob- 
ITJ,  I  ^1"^  Whenever  the  hitherto  ,^eed- 

hCi^^  ''^-  ""■"""■ '"  '^'"'■•"^^  becomes  be- 
^ted  V  fpce  to  face  with  this  fact  (to  the  dls- 

^^nZZ]  •"  '*'"  "'=''''  ''  "'^  "^  -^"-"y 
(d)  "The  less  developed  countries  are 
exempt  from  the  effects  of  the  program  " 
(Quite  true,  but  of  what  use  to  them  when 
Mr.  Fowler's  conservative  outlook  on  world 
liquidity  In  general  serves  to  bar  them  from 
nccess  to  desperately  needfd  capital  of  all 
kinds?  Of  what  practical  value  such  evemn- 
tion.   when    even    countries    such    as  Japan 

^?L"°'.'?°''  '■^'"  •"  "'■''  ■'■"rk  a  miserable 
SlOO  million  of  new  loans  vitally  needed  to 
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flu  tho  gap  created  by  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram (and  the  turning  off  of  the  Euro- 
dollar tap )  ?  And  what  are  now  the  hopes  ol 
such  liquidity  starved  nftllon^  when  Mr. 
Powler  hits  back  so  fast  at  his  "liberally" 
enlightened  critics,  and  then  prepares  to  go 
to  his  "conservative''  banker  soulmates  In 
Europe  In  order  to  assure  that  liquidity  will 
ever  be  there  for  the  rich  developed  nations. 
but  tragically  debarred  from  the  desperate 
"liave-nots")  ■/ 

(e)  ■Eurodollars  are  dollars  held  and 
loaned  by  foreigners  *  •  •  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  funds  from  the  'pool'  has  been  re- 
placed from  other  sources"  (how  lightly  In 
the  latter  reference  to  dismiss  the  desperate 
scjamble  that  took  place  as  a  consequence  of 
the  voluntary  program.  Mr.  Fowler  evi- 
dently was  not  Informed  about  this  but 
even  the  lowliest  practical  technocrat  of  the 
International  money  markets  considered  this 
to  be  a  most  notable  episode  In  financial  his- 
tory. And  In  the  former  reference  the  term 
"held  and  loaned  "  has  a  most  misleading 
connotation  reminiscent  of  the  many 
"learned"  books  written  on  the  Eurodollar 
subject  by  otherwise  well-informed  mone- 
tary pundits.  That  Eurodollars  merely  pass 
from  American  Bank  A  to  American  Bank  B. 
In  such  process  do  no  harm  whatsoever  to  the 
United  states  and  Us  balance  of  payments. 
In  fact  someone  In  the  Treasury  Department 
some  4  years  ago  (before  Mr.  Merlyn  Trued). 
In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  me  following 
a  written  warning  sent  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve on  the  dangers  to  the  United  States  of 
the  Eurodollar  market,  politely  Inferred  that 
I  was  living  In  a  world  of  my  own.  and  a  wide 
world  short  position  In  U.S.  dollars  was  a 
agment  of  my  Imagination.  For  the  Euro- 
dollar market  If  anything  really  served  to 
Qnance  U.S.  trade,  and  certainly  did  nothing 
adversely  to  affect  the  American  balance  of 
payments.  But  the  same  people  now  claim 
credit  for  the  voluntary  progrsun,  the 
success  of  which  Is  only  d'je  to  the  fact  that 
the  short-term  capital  outflow  was  of  con- 
siderable proportions,  and  the  foreigners 
when  cut  off  from  such  supply  would  be  In 
trouble,  but  not  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  the  United  Suites). 

But  (With  all  due  apologies  to  the  Presi- 
dent) Is  it  not  time  that  those  In  high  office 
commence  Intelligently  to  "reason  together." 
instead  of  continuing  to  wash  dirty  American 
linen  before  the  American  and  foreign  pub- 
lic? And  when  American  exalted  omclals 
such  as  the  very  heads  of  the  US.  Treasury 
and  central  bank  reveal  to  the  world  their 
unenlightened  conservative  philosophy  how 
can  Americans  and  foreigners  alike  possess 
any  faith  or  confidence  in  the  economy  or 
currency  of  the  United  States.  Conversely, 
what  a  profound  but  uplifting  spirit  would 
be  engendered  were  such  as  Mr.  Donald  Cook 
and  Prof.  Seymour  Harris  the  spokesmen 
of  American  power  and  liberally  eiiUghtened 
Intelligence.  Would  the  European  central 
bankers,  whom  the  American  monetary  au- 
thorities coritlnue  to  cosset  in  search  of  aid 
and  comfort  of  a  sorrily  considered  weak 
U.S.  dollar,  then  look  contemptuously  down 
on  American  monetary  amateurs,  who  fall  to 
convey  the  'overwhelming  strengtii  of  the 
economy  and  currency  of  their  country,  while 
Inviting  pious  foreign  lectures  on  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  balance-of-payments  dis- 
cipline (how  shortsighted  they  too  are.  for 
were  the  Umted  States  to  observe  their  be- 
hests, Europe  would  .^oon  be  a  truly  broken 
continent).  So.  before  more  water  i or  rather 
hot  air)  goes  over  the  dam  let  the  United 
States  proceed  from  peerless  strength  and  the 
righteousness  of  its  cause  As  Senators 
Habtke  and  McCarthy  so  rightfully  exhort 
let  America  at  last  demonstrate  to  the  world 
bold  and  enlightened  leaderslilp  In  monetary 
affairs,  and  call  for  an  early  showdown  on  the 
Issue  of  I^rF  reform  and  the  role  of  gold. 


.^nd  as  they  perceptively  [>olnt  out,  "the  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  IMF  Executive  Bo<ird 
will  provide  the  proper  fonun  for  such  a  call  " 
Respectfully. 

John  E.  SMrrH, 

Sank  Adviser. 


OUR  RESPONSEBrLITY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  President 
Eisenhower  decided  in  October  1954,  'to 
assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in 
developing  and  maintaining  a  strong  vi- 
able state  capable  of  resisting  attempted 
subversion  or  aggiession  through  mili- 
tary means."  Since  then  three  U.S.  ad- 
ministrations have  repeatedly  examined 
and  reexamined  the  alternatives  open  to 
this  country  in  southeast  Asia.  Each  re- 
examination has  confirmed  the  basic 
necessity  of  the  commitment  we  made  10 
years  ago,  a  commitment  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  vital  interests  of  the 
free  world  and  our  own  country  could 
be  broadly  affected  by  the  course  of 
events  in  southeast  Asia. 

That  part  of  the  world  has  great 
strategic  significance  in  the  forward  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Its  location 
across  east-west  air  and  sea  ianes  flanks 
the  Indian  subcontinent  on  one  side  and 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines on  the  other.  It  dominates  the 
gateway  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans.  In  Communust  possession,  this 
area  would  present  a  serious  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  entire  non-Communist  world. 

Also.  South  Vietnam  is  a  test  case  for 
the  Communist  strategy  that  was  spelled 
out,  by  Khrushchev  in  1961  when,  in  a 
major  elaboration  of  Communist  doc- 
trine, he  dedicated  communism  to  the 
provoking  and  encouragement  of  "wars 
of  liberation"  and  specifically  referred 
to  Vietnam  as  one  such  war.  "It  is  a 
sacred  war."  he  said.  "We  recognize 
such  wars."  The  West  caimot  let  com- 
munism succeed  with  this  aggressive  ex- 
pansionism. 

Finally,  and  most  to  the  point.  South 
Vietnam,  with  extremely  limited  re- 
sources in  terms  of  education  and  ex- 
perience, is  struggling  to  develop  a  viable 
economy  and  a  national  identity.  The 
Vietnamese  have  asked  for  our  help. 
We  are  giving  it.    We  do  so  in  their  in- 


^eTik^^r  '°  "  ^  """^  °'"  ^'^^'-d^cTefuT  welg-;^ 

Our  goal  there  is  simple  and  forth- 
right. The  United  States  has  no  designs 
whatever  on  resources  or  territory  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Our  national  interest 
does  not  require  that  South  Vietnam  or 
Thailand  or  Laos  or  any  other  country 
of  southeast  Asia  serve  as  a  Western  base 
or  a  member  of  the  Western  alliance. 
Our  ultimate  goal  in  southeast  Asia,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  to  maintain 
free  and  viable  nations  which  can  de- 
velop politically,  economically,  and  soci- 
ally, and  which  can  be  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community. 

We  could,  of  course,  abandon  Asians 
to  a  Communist  and  Chinese  expansion- 
Ism  by  pulling  out  of  South  Vietnam  and 
vacating  our  commitments  there.  To  do 
so,  as  President  Eisenhower  stated  in 
1959,  would  almost  certainly  "set  in  rao- 
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tion  a  crumbling  process  that  could,  as 
it  progressed,  have  grave  consequences 
for  us  and  for  freedom.  The  remaining 
countries  in  southeast  Asia  would  be 
menaced  by  a  great  flanking  movement." 
As  tliis  happened,  the  sphere  of  the  free 
world  would  begin  to  shrink.  We  would 
simply  postpone,  perhaps  only  briefly, 
the  time  when  'Ae  would  be  forced  to 
stand  fast  or  forfeit  the  leadership  of  the 
free  world  and.  by  default,  deny  millions 
of  people  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
o',vn  national  destinies  in  free  societies. 

The  alternative  followed  by  this  ad- 
ministration — and  its  predecessors — is 
to  draw  on  our  rich  resources,  our  dedi- 
cation to  freedom,  the  power  of  our 
prestige,  and  our  military  capabilities 
to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
defeat  this  aggression  and  build  a  stable. 
independent  society.  This  is  not  goin^ 
to  be  easy  or  quick.  But  because  the 
conditions  are  dlfBcult  and  the  processes 
agonizingly  slow  is  no  reason  to  abandon 
our  carefully  chosen  course,  and  choo.se 
instead  to  withdraw  to  the  certainty  of 
facing  the  same  situation  in  other  lands. 

We  are  a  big  and  great  country,  and 
today  we  shoulder  the  burdens  of  lead- 
ing the  free  world.  We  do  this  not  for 
the  pride  of  power  but  because  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  that  is  the  keystone  of  our  way 
of  life.  Problems  of  war  and  peace,  and 
the  task  of  defending  the  course  of  free- 
dom under  adverse  conditions  perhaps 
far  from  home  are  an  unshakable  part 
of  that  burden.  Most  Americans  know 
this  to  be  true.  We  caimot  quit  or 
panic  •  because  the  going  is  touah.  the 
cost  is  high,  and  the  progress  is  slow 
We  are  going  to  stick  to  our  commitment, 
to  use  our  power  wisely  and  to  save  and 
extend  freedom  wherever  and  whenever 
we  can.  That  is  not  merely  the  hon- 
orable course,  it  is  the  wise  and  neces- 
sary one  for  America. 

So  I  support  President  Johnson  in  the 
course  of  action  that  he  has  outlined. 
I  support  him  soberly,  recognizing  thai 
the  decisions  that  have  been  reached 
will  mean  personal  sacrifice  for  many 
American  families.  The  decisions  to  en- 
large draft  calls,  call  up  reserve  units, 
and  extend  duty  tours  were  not  taken 
lightly.  They  are  the  product  of 
thorough,  searching  study,  and  a  full 
ing  of  alternatives. 
For.  as  the  President  has  stated  over  and 
over  again,  this  is  not  a  war  that  we 
seek.  In  Vietnam  as  elsewhere  we  pre- 
fer the  paths  of  peace.  We  have  corac 
only  with  reluctance  to  the  course  of 
action  now  before  us.  We  have  done  so 
only  after  exploring  all  valid  alterna- 
tives and  rejecting  them  as  incompatible 
with  our  rniTnitmrnt  to  freedom  and 
human  d%nity  and  our  Interest  in  in- 
creasing tlte  stability  of  a  divided  world 
in  the  atomic  age. 
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BIG  BROTHER:   FDA 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Missouri.  Mr  President, 
recent  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure exposed  certain  activities  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  be  dis- 


graceful and  completely  contrary  to  the 
protective  guarantees  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Perl-.aps  ithe  most  shocking  of  these 
exposures  iinvolved  the  raiding  of  a 
premises  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

This  raid  was  reminiscent  of  a  bygone 
era  when  14i-ge  numbers  of  Federal  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials  set  upon 
centers  of  leangland  aotivitv.  True  to 
form  this  recent  raid  was  preceded  bv 
intcillgence  from  an  FDA  spv  planted 
on  the  premUes.  in  authentic  Holly- 
wood  style.  FDA  agents  and  marshals 
descended  on  private  property  while 
local  police  toped  off  the  street  and  held 
back  the  citowds.  Press  reporters  and 
photographers  a<:companled  the  agents 
while  they  ran  through  the  premises, 
banged  on  doors,  shouted  and  seized  what 
Uiey  viewed  as  incriminating  evidence 

Three  particular  aspects  of  this  epi- 
sode were  especially  shocking  to  the  sub- 
committee First,  the  incursion  took 
place  on  church  property.    Second,  the 

TMrnS.  '''^  "?  '?■'''  ^^'■^'^  warrant. 
Third,  the  paiticular  objects  sought  and 
seized  were  devices  used  in  the  churches 
confessional  procedure 

Now  I  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
forccfiU  tactics  when  the  circumstances 

T^nt.  ,"""■•  ™^'^^  ^^«  necessa^- 
when  bootleggmg,  gambling,  and  other 
romis  of  organized  vice  pose  a  real  threat 
.,h^°T'7'  IV^  difficult,  if  not  impos-' 
s  ble.  to  justify  such  offensive  behavior 
b>  FDA  agents  on  the  property  of  the 
Founding  Church  of  Scientology 

This  senseless  example  of  "  burcau- 
cnnic  bungling  is  completely  contrary  to 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
loiial  guarantee.,  of  this  Nation  and 
irioie  of  other  democracies.    The  whole 

I'^hh'^^"'/*'^"'  '"  offensive  to  the  sen- 
sibilities of  all  freedom  loving  men 
wherever  they  might  live 

At  this  point  In  the  Recorb.  i  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  copies  of  letters 
;T,"i  ?  ^^^'  "  Canadian  ministerial 
student.   The  original  of  one  of  these  let- 

dn.%r»V^?T'  5°  i''^  Canadian  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States;  the  other  was 
addressed  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
»ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a*  follows: 

„       .      ..  SCIENTOLOCT    CentBE. 

Kentmlle,   Nova   Scotia.   Canada.  Av- 
?"«.  5.  i965. 
rhe  Secretabt  op  State 
State  Department  of  tlie  United  State)  of 
America,  Washington    D  C 
Deab  Sis:  The  enclosed  copy  of  my  letter 
bJador'to"?^'^'"*  '°  The'^nadTa'n  A^^ 
D^    d^t.H    .'"^  ^°"*''  ^'"^'  Washington, 
torj-:  January  6.  1963.  Is  Eelf-explana- 

si'H  >SnH(l  ""'^""'^'""hg  that  this  case  Is 
iUl  pending  and  has  never  been  brought  up 

court  "^    """^    ^    '^^^'°''    """'«   ^y 

■tae"  wh>  ^\°^^^°^^y  "hluly  long  period  of 
■TOO  which  has  elapsed  since  the  described 
subject  incident  has  occurred  and  thelnter- 
nationally  basic  principles  involved  I  here- 
by request  that  you  take  lmme«!ate  action 
IDc:^^^"''  ""*  ^"""'O'l  by*  an  official 
^•' efwi.hT-*';''  ^"  °"^^"  concerned  to- 
•  -ew  „^  A»  -°"*  ^"■■"''"s  that  this  en- 
■=n  M.^^r'^f'^''''"  *"<*  internationally  un- 
-a.=tltutlonal  act  will  not  be  repeated,  and 


that  my  personal  property;  namely  (I)  E- 
Meter  Serial  No.  782  either  be  returned  To 
w  I  '}»  purchase  price  of  S150  (U.S.)  be 
^Ji^V.  ^  '"^  ^"^^  ''^  'be  ca«  of  the 
repairing  this   Instrument   to   restore   it   to 

ivtheTsr"^'""  ""'•'""S  "'^"  "«  "orne 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Looking   forward    to   your   early   reply   m 
this  matter.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

JOHK  P.  WOOTEN.  DC  .  H.S.S. 

Stodent  Academv  or  Scientolocy 

FOCNDINC  CHUBCH  OF  SCIENTOLOCT 

Waahtigton.  B.C..  January  s.  19e5 

The  Canadmn  Ambassador. 

Canadian  Embaasi/  Chancery 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  ambassador:  I  hereby  wish  to 
report  atid  register  the  strongest  protest  pos- 
sible against  officials  of  the  U.S.  Qoverni^t 
responsible  for  the  following  inclden? 
>«?h'^„  ^^  afternoon.  January  4.  whUe  at- 
Mt^L^^  ^  "^"'^°'  ""''«°'  '"e  Academy 
?L.,  /'i°^^'  ''•^"ndlng  Church  of  Scien- 
tology of  Washington.  DC.  at  the  above  aS- 
I  w^;  ?Zf!^'°'"'"  """""ng  s««lon  in  which 
Lr^n^i,  ^  counseling  at  the  time  from 
my  auditor,  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the 

U.S.  marshal.  US.  Department  of  Justice 
b;!n/"f"':r  "*""  '"^°  '""i  a  camera  in  hi,' 
ui  mir.h"',''  ='"'°""«'"8  ^hat  they  were 
inf '=?^J  .,*'*  '""'  '*'^'  "'^y  """^  confiscat- 
ing all  E-Meters  <the  Hubbard  Electrometer- 

stet^a'nT.'H  ■*"■'"  1°'  "^asurlng  the  mental 
u^e^  hv  o'',''^P  °'  ='''^  °f  bomo  sapiens: 
used  by  Scientology  auditors  in  pastora 
counse  tag  sesFlonsi  and  Ability  magazines 
(official  publication  of  Scientology  irtoe 
Americas),  and  that  we  should  stop  what  we 
IIZ'',T^  1?"  «'"  "P  *'=  ^qulpmemard 
Sw„  i"  '■  .??■■■  **"'""P  *en  proceeded  to 
take  my  auditor's  E-Meter.  gave  no  receipt 
for  same  and  only  permitted,  when  asked  to 
do  so.  that  a  record  of  the  E-Meter  serial 
number  for  identiflcillon  be  made.  Then 
■t,"..",  *"*  '*"""  ball  of  the  Academy  of 
Scientology,  a  John  R.  Pannctta,  deputv  US 
marshal.  U.S.  Dep..u-tment  of  Justice  (phone 

Nn"flS*  ''"•""  '°°''  ">  E-Meter%ertai 
«o.  ,82  ipersonol  property  belonging  to  me) 
from  me.  gave  no  receipt  for  same  and  only 
allow-ed  me  to  record  Its  Identifying  serial 

above  When  I  queried  one  of  the  marshals 
by  whose  authority  was  this  action  being 
taken,  he  showed  me  an  unsigned  court  order 
».  J.  .'■°^"^'"y  '■*^^°'  and  object  to  this  un- 
warranted and  extremely  highhanded  intru- 
^„°h",  °°  .1^''  P«"°"al.  basic  rights  as  a  Ca- 
nadian citizen,  and  the  forceful  confiscation 

Ko  7L''!.''Hn''f' t"™""'''  <■'  =-M«*r  serial 
No.  782  whilst  I  was  a  student  here  in  the 

or°^h^'',^°  Scientology  under  the  guidance 
or    the    Pounding    Church    of    Scientology 

ToI^J'?,TlJ'^.-  ^"^  ^°  authorized  visitor 
to  the  United  States,  and  hereby  do  request 
XT\  '^  ^"^  '""^d'ate  action  In  strong  pro- 
test of  the  unmitigated  actions  of  US  Gov- 
ernment officials  reported  above,  and  have 
my  personal  property  Immediately  returned 
to  me. 

•nianklng  you  for  your  servlcea  on  my  be- 
half, I  remain.  ' 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Wooten.  DC. 


JOSEPH  KRAFT  ON  U.S.  POLICY  IN 
ASIA 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Joseph 
Kraft  is  one  of  our  most  knowledgeable 
and  perceptive  commentators  on  events 
in  Asia  and  on  U.S.  policy  toward  that 
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^l^\l^^  unanimous  consent  to  have 
two  of  his  recent  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article-! 
*/'j^  Offered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Reverse  Dom;nos 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
The  divorce   of  Singapore   from   Malavsla 
may  tirrn  out  to  be  a  blessing  In  disguise". 

On   the  debit  side,   a   loss  of  potentially 
staggering  size   is  now   cut   in   a   relatively 

?SlL*?K  .1"  ""'  "^^  ^''l^'  'he  domino 
theory  that  has  been  the  base  of  so  much 
WTong-headed  American  action  In  Vietnam 
U  now  exposed  as  a  crude  and  unreliable 
guide. 

Prom  the  outset,  back  in  1963.  the  Malay- 
sian Federation  was  a  chancy  thing  it 
rested  on  the  natural  economic  association 
or  the  great  Island  port  of  Singapore  with 
the  hinterland  of  the  Malayan  peninsula 
But  Singapore  Is  dominated  by  Chinese  led  bv 
a  Socialist  trades  unionist.  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
while  the  peninsula  Is  dominated  by  Malay 
Moslems  led  by  a  golf.piaylng  dynast,  Tunku 
lor  Prince  I   Abdul  Rnnmaii 

To  achieve  federation  at  all  It  was  thus 
necessary  to  fuse   two   hostile   nationalities 
II  ff    '"i?  I^f^cnt  kinds  Of  political  lead- 
ership.    For  cold   war  poUtlcal  ptu-poses  it 
^^l  ?r!"^  necessary  to  keep  the  Chinese 
To  ril  fl' ,'^ '*'"^  '^"''"  '"  'be   mmoriu^ 
pLr,  .!       ■  "■  *■"'  o^cessary  to  add  to  the 
Federation  two  former  Brlti.sh  protecioratea 
in  Borneo — Sarawak  and  Sabah 
f».T.1^"',   .""^'""lon    precipitated    Indonesian 
territorial    claims    against    the    PederaUon 
As  a  guarantee  of  the  Federation  s  securltv 
British  forces  based  on  Singapore  came  mto 
fr'.°b\.  ■^bat    in    turn    invited    the    charge 
that   the    whole   Federation    was   a    put-ilp 
Western    piece    of    Imperialism    directed    by 
the   United  States  against   the  Indooeslani 
and  their  chlej  ally  In  the  world.  CommunlBt 
China. 

Thus,  ste.o  by  step,  there  was  built  up 
from  local  economic  necessity,  a  network  of 
commitments  that  came  to  involve  the  great 
powers.  In  MalajEia,  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  made  to  rest  on  a  ramshackle  strucire 
alls""'^"'"^  claims  and  compellng  naSon- 

The  withdrawal  of  Singapore  from  the 
Federation  moves  toward  a  safe  scaling  down 
of  that  crazy  system.  All  the  de-^lls  of  di- 
vorce seem  to  have  been  worked  out  by 
advance  agreement  between  the  Tunku  and 
Lce^  Indeed.  It  was  precisely  because  they 
made  their  arrangements  In  advance  and  In 
secret,  that  the  whole  world  was  surprised 
by  the  divorce.  Kf'wa 

But  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  the 
domino  theory?  Well,  the  theory  Is  that  the 
states  of  southeast  Asia  are  like  a  row  of 
domino<E  with  Vietnam  in  the  vr,n;  and  that 
Vietnam  must  be  given  external  support  be- 
cause if  she  falls,  the  others  will  come  twn- 
bllng  after.  The  events  In  Malaysia,  however, 
offer  vital  evidence  against  the  theory  In  two 

First.  It  U  plain  that  the  weakness  of  the 
Asian  states  springs  more  from  Internal  di- 
vision than  external  pressure.  The  best  way 
to  short  up  these  states  is  by  .movlni;  toward 
solidly  based  local  regimes— as  the  Tunku  la 
trying  to  do  In  Malaysia,  and  as  Lee  is  trying 
to  do  in  Singapore.  Had  thev  failed  to  ar- 
range a  divorce,  the  Federation  would  prob- 
ably have  been  blown  apart  bv  friction  be- 
tween Malays  ar.d  Chinese.  The  dominoes 
would  have  been  falling  In  reve.-se. 

Second,  the  e-.ents  show  tha:  the  smaller 
Asian  states  arc  stabilized  bv  slmpllfylnK 
their  internal  politics,  not  by  loading  them 
down  With  external  commitments.  Vietnam 
has  been  In  trouble  steadily  since  World  Wax 
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U  mamly  because  It  was  encumbered  In  Im- 
possible outside  commitments — first  to 
French  colonialism,  next  to  American  ontl- 
communlsm.  ThaUand.  by  providing  a  base 
for  American  military  and  propiigonda  ef- 
forts, now  court  tlie  same  danger. 

Malaysia  and  Singapore,  by  reducing  their 
entonglement  in  the  E.-ist-West  opposition. 
have  probably  Improved  their  chances  tor 
aur\lval.  They  have  followed  the  Burmese 
w.iy  of  nonuuolv.^meut.  And  Hie  Bunnt^se 
way.  OS  the  foremost  of  Burmese.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations,  once 
said ;  "Is  very  appropriate  in  the  clrcimi- 
stonces  prevailing  In  southeast  Asia." 

THE  Technioce  or  "As  It" 
iBy   Joseph   Kraft) 

The  recent  week  of  secret  White  House 
tfllks  on  VIetn.im  has  been  widely  written 
off  as  a  chiriide  designed  to  provide  an  ap- 
pearance of  deep  deliberation  for  decisions 
already  taken.  In  fact,  tlie  Wlilte  House 
talks  yielded  a  basic  change  In  the  pace  and 
direction  of  Americ.in  policy  In  the  Par  E:ist 

President  Johnson  has  now  explicitly 
broken  nw.iy  (rem  .i  policy  that  was  leading 
to  an  e;.r:y  and  direct  military  clash  wiih 
mainland  China  And  he  did  it  In  a  way 
that  enabled  all  of  his  advisers  to  go  along 
with  the  new  policy,  though  most  of  them 
had  been  leading  advocates  of  the  old  policy. 

To  understand  the  breadth  of  the  decision. 
It  Is  necessjiry  to  have  a  gnisp  of  the  strategic 
view  of  Asia  held  m  the  highest  military 
circles.  In  this  sophlslicated  and  cogent 
view,  the  only  threat  to  tiie  American  posi- 
tion in  the  western  Pacific  comes  from  Com- 
muiUst  China.  American  superiority  m  the 
air  .and  In  nuclear  weapons  would  make  it 
relatively  easy  to  handle  China  at  present. 
But  10  years  from  now  It  may  not  be  so 
easy.  China,  the  theory  ruju.  could  then 
be  ft  real  danger. 

While  rarely  stated,  this  strategic  concept 
has  at  all  limes  been  In  tlic  backgroiiuti  or 
American  decisions  In  Vietnam.  The  war 
there  has  been  seen  as  an  extension  of  Chi- 
nese po»er.  At  every  critical  juncture,  this 
country  has  been  obliged  to  go  in  deeper  in 
order  to  contain  the  Chinese.  Virtually  oil 
possible  proposals  for  negotiations  ha^e  been 
scotched  as  signs  of  weakness  that  would 
only  feed  the  Chinese  appetite  for  conquest. 

Tlie  most  recent  White  House  review  be- 
gan Just  11,'!  ill  The  previous  ones.  As  usual, 
there  w.is  a  m'litary  crisis  In  Vietnam.  As 
usual.  SecreT-ry  M^*N"amara  and  his  aides 
went  out  to  examine  the  situation.  As 
usual,  they  came  b.iu-k  to  Washington  with 
new  recommendation.";.  A?i  usual,  these  rec- 
ommendations amounted  to  a  deeper  Amer- 
ican military  commitment.  ."Vs  ijsual.  the 
Presidents  chief  foreign  policy  advisers. 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  Dean  Rusk,  endorsed 
the  proposals. 

For  many  rer.sons.  however,  the  President 
was  Instinctively  suspicious  of  the  whole 
approach.  His  most  important  former  Sen- 
ate colleasues— RrcHAED  B.  P.vsseix,  Cuk- 
TON    P     .\K3i:ssox.    J,    Wn.Luii    FftEsicirr. 

EVTSETT  M,   DlRKjES.  MtKZ  MANSTIEtO— Were 

expressing  -.heir  dsubts  on  the  matter.  The 
pre.<^<.  w.^s  Just  then  full  of  stones  showing 
how  President  Ksnnedy  had  been  trapped 
by  his  advisers  In  the  Bay  cf  Pigs  Sasco. 

But  the  real  art  was  not  to  have  doubts. 
The  real  art  was  to  communicate  these 
doubts  la  a  way  that  would  carry  weight 
with  the  President's  military  and  political 
advisers.  Mr,  Johnson  alone,  achieved  that 
trick.  He  did  it  by  the  device  of  posing 
what  may  be  called  "as  If"  questions. 

He  'Kteued  carefully  to  all  the  recommen- 
dations He  then  asked  his  advisers  to  con- 
sider the  situation,  as  if  ail  the  proposals 
had  been  adopted.  What  would  the  other 
side  do  then?  And  where  would  that  leave 
the  United  States? 


.*l  one  point.  In  fact,  the  President  said: 
I  want  every  man  in  this  room  to  think 
where  we  will  be  3  months  from  now;  where 
we  will  be  6  months  from  now;  where  we  will 
be  a  year  from  now:  where  we  will  be  5  years 
from  now;  where  we  will  be  10  years  from 
now  " 

When  the  answers  to  the  "as  U"  questions 
finally  aune  in.  the  President  had  on  hand 
not  only  whot  lie  was  being  asked  to  do  now. 
but  ajso  ihe  whole  sceiwrio  for  the  future. 
It  was  apparent  that  what  the  military 
wanted  was:  First,  a  major  effort  to  drive  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas  out  of  South  Vietnam: 
second,  nn  all-out  bcimblng  attack  on  North 
Vietnam;  and  third,  in  tiio  likely  event  of 
intervention  by  Pelpliig  air  raids  on  modern 
military  Installations  that  would  set  China 
back  for  at  least  a  decade.  A  big  Asian  war, 
in  other  words,  was  just  around  the  corner 

With  tliat  ugly  prospect  expo';ed.  the 
Presidents  advisers  were  at  last  able  to 
back  away  from  the  position  they  had  en- 
dorsed eo  many  times  before.  They  agreed 
with  the  President  that  It  was  necessary  to 
change  the  scenario.  Though  they  accepted 
the  immediate  military  requests,  they  ,ilso 
moved,  for  the  first  time  really,  to  open  a 
number  of  doors  for  a  settlement  In 
Vietnam. 

The  new  moves  may  not  work.  They  may 
not— and  thi.<:  would  be  tragic — be  pushed 
very  lone  or  very  hard.  But  for  the  time 
being  the  United  .States  is  not  on  a  collision 
course  with  China.  By  the  technique  of 
"as  If."  the  President  has  been  able  to  assert 
the  political  over  the  military  logic. 


TRmUTE  TO  ADI.AI  STEVENSON 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
past  weeks  have  seen  an  outpouring  of 
countless  eulogies  honorins  a  great 
Ameiican.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  Thev 
Imve  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Tliey  have  lauded  the  way  he  uplifted 
American  politics,  by  his  nobility  of  ex- 
pression and  his  stanch  dedication  to 
the  betterment  of  America  and  mankind. 
Many  of  these  eulogies  have  been  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  they  fomi  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion felt  by  men  all  over  the  world  to- 
ward Adlai  Stevenson. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  more,  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  statement  by  a  distin- 
guished Minnesotan.  Edward  Barsness. 
former  editor  of  the  Pope  County  Trib- 
une of  Glenwood.  Minn.  I  have  known 
Ed  for  a  good  amount  of  time,  and  I 
have  always  admired  the  fine  human 
quality  of  his  writing.  I  feel  that  his 
editorial.  "Stevenson  Belongs  to  the 
Ages."  Is  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever 
written. 

In  particular,  he  points  to  striking 
similarities  in  the  lives  of  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  our  late  President,  John  Ken- 
nedy. 

Kennedy  and  Stevenson  were  products  of 
the  same  school  of  thought.  Ideals,  and  as- 
pirations Both  men  were  keen  students  of 
the  Bible,  and  quoted  frequently  from  the 
oldest  book  In  the  world.  They  were  steeped 
in  the  great  literature  of  the  world  and 
especially  that  of  England.  The  utterances 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past,  great 
thoughts  that  had  stood  the  test  of  time, 
became  a  part  of  them  and  their  lives.  Both 
were  men  who  dared  to  back  up  their  con- 
victions and  In  no  uncertain  terms.  Neither 
of  them  were  politicians  In  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  When  asked  about  their  stand 
on  a  controversial  question,  they  came  forth 
with  an  answer  that  could  easUy  be  under- 


stood. Support  and  voles  might  be  lost 
temporarily,  but  the  future  of  humanity 
meant  more  to  them.  Both  arQ  now  dead 
but  what  they  stood  for  lives  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  by  Ed  Banr.css 
be  pilnted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STEVXNSON    BELOi^CS   TO    THE   AcES 

(By  Edward  E.  Barsness) 
A  greot  American  once  paid,  "I  would  r,iruer 
be  right  than  to  be  President  "  The  sioit 
might  well  be  said  about  Adlal  Stevenson 
who  passed  away  suddenly  In  London  Inst 
week,  while  on  duty  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Stevenson  and  the  lute 
President  Kennody  were  the  two  most  out- 
standing men  In  the  world  In  this  genera- 
tion and  will  live  on  In  history  with  men 
like  Lincoln  and  Gladstone. 

Kennody  and  Steven.TOn  had  very  much  In 
common.  They  were  both  great  intellectual 
men.  men  who  understood  the  past  and  wiia 
had  the  ability  to  look  Into  the  future  and 
to  see  the  turn  of  events.  Both  loved  Justice 
and  peace  and  were  against  tyranny  llic 
world  over.  With  them  their  objectives  be- 
came ail  obsession  and  as  for  their  dreams, 
they  never  let  them  die  In  spite  of  sotb.icla 
and  opposition.  Both  men  lived  for  some- 
thing  bigger  than  themselves.  Hi.'itorv  u 
too  near  to  both  these  men  to  give  them 
the  proper  place  in  the  annals  of  the  com- 
ing generation,  but  when  their  history  is 
written,  they  will  be  credited  with  changing 
world  thought  and  giving  humanity  a  new 
vision.  Tills  was  what  both  men  lived 
and  died  for.  When  these  two  men  appeared 
on  the  scene,  politics  and  much  legislation 
had  sunk  Into  a  sordid  mess  and  pcuple 
were  beconUng  disillusioned  and  becoming 
resigned  to  a  world  without  hope  or  csc.ipe 
Kennedy  and  Stevenson  brought  hope  and 
cheer  where  there  was  despair,  and  our 
Nation  and  the  thinking  world,  moved  Into 
new  fields. 

Kennedy  and  Stevenson  were  products  ot 
the  same  school  of  thought,  ideals  and  ;i5- 
plratioiis.  Both  men  were  keen  studci-ts 
of  the  Bible  and  quoted  frequently  rr.  m 
the  oldest  book  In  the  world.  They  wore 
steeped  In  the  great  llter.iture  of  the  world 
and  especially  that  of  EngHnd.  The  utter- 
ances of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  p.isi.  cre.ii 
iliouglus  that  had  stood  the  test  of  time, 
became  a  part  of  them  and  their  lives.  Botli 
were  men  who  dnred  to  br-ck  up  their  cm- 
vlctlons  and  In  no  uncertain  terms.  Neitlior 
of  them  were  politicians  In  the  true  rcnfe  cf 
the  word.  When  asked  about  their  stond  en 
a  controversial  question,  they  came  forth 
with  an  answer  that  could  be  easily  under- 
stood. Support  ond  votes  might  he  lt«; 
temporarily,  but  the  future  ot  hum.ir.it.v 
meani  more  to  them.  Both  are  now  de.id  but 
what  they  stood  for  lives  on. 

Adlal  Stevenson  was  a  candidate  for  Pre-'i- 
dent  of  the  United  States  In  1952  and  1056 
Unfortunately  for  Stevenson  he  ran  agiins; 
a  returning  war  hero.  Dwtght  Eisenhower, 
and  nil  his  qualifications  did  not  count.  The 
fact  that  one  party  had  been  In  power  s) 
many  years  worked  against  Stevenson.  .M- 
though  he  lost  heavily,  he  drew  to  his  fide 
the  most  ardent  followers  and  admirers  tlnit 
any  candidate  has  ever  had.  These  follow- 
ers caught  the  great  dreams  of  Stevenson 
and  they  never  lost  them.  Stevenson's 
dream  revived  the  Democratic  Party  and 
gave  it  the  great  strength  that  It  has  todaj. 
The  Stevenson  dream  for  humanity  will  go 
on.     He  was  a  modern  crusader. 

Stevenson's  greatest  dream  and  hope  wns 
the  United  Nations  and  he  was  there  when 
the  United  Nations  was  born  In  San  Fran- 
cisco In   1945.     He  knew  at  that  time  tlmt 
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all  the  objectives  of  tlie  United  Nations  could 
not  be  realized  In  one  generation  and  that 
law  could  not  make  all  the  peoples  of  Ihe 
'  world  behave.  He  knew  that  erring  hu- 
nianlty  In  an  Imperfect  world  could  only 
realliie  perfection  by  degrees  It  was  for- 
tunate for  humanity  and  the  world  that 
President  Kennedy  appointed  Stevenson  ils 
our  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
And  that  he  was  able  to  labor  there  In  these 
troublesome  years.  By  his  work  here,  he 
bet:amo  a  world  figure  and  was  looked  up  to 
by  the  nations  of  the  world  as  an  outstand- 
ing stjitesmon  whcMse  first  objective  was 
world  peace. 

ytevenson  put  every  ounce  of  energy  he 
b-id  into  the  United  Nations  and  he  was 
coiistiintly  on  the  go  trying  to  the  last  to  get 
the  majority  of  the  nations  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  humanity.  He  was 
aw.ire  of  the  storm  clouds  that  hovered  so 
ae.ir,  but  he  knew  thai  the  masses  of  the 
world  want  peace  more  than  anything  else 
and  he  kept  on  working  until  he  died  with 
ms  boots  on — the  way  he  would  have  wanted 
logo. 

Many  great  men  have  not  been  recognised 
In  their  time  and  among  them  can  be  men- 
tioned Lincoln  and  Kennedy.  After  they 
arc  gone,  the  world  wakes  up  to  the  fact 
that  tliey  had  lived  with  Intellectual  giants. 
Now  Stevenson  joins  that  group.  Stevenson 
did  not  live  In  vain  and  he  did  not  die  In 
rain.  The  name  of  Stevenson  will  grow  with 
the  years  as  h^  Joins  the  Immortals  of  all 
time. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS  APPROVED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PXmLlC 
WORKS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  Senators  and  other  interested 
parties  may  be  advised  of  various  proj- 
ects approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  I  subinit  for  Inclusion  In  the 
CoN-GRESsioKAL  RECORD,  information  on 
this  matter. 

Projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  September  B,  1966.  under 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  Public  Law  S66.  83d  Congress,  us 
amended : 

Project:  Estimated 

Upper  Choptank  River.  f  cdcrol  cost 

Del.  and  Md $3,045,300 

Little  Raccoon  Creek,  Ind 2,  521.448 

Timber  Creek.  Kans 3.489.300 

Tamarac  River.  Minn 1.177,486 

Quapaw   Creek,   Okla 3.364,890 

Rock  Creek,  Okla 1,224.703 

Duck  Creek.  Tex l.  810, 207 

Cherrystone.  Va 581,  145 

Total 17,214.288 


IN  WETNAM,  THE  POLmCAL 
STRUGGLE  IS  OF  PRIMARY  IM- 
PORTANCE 

Mr.  CHXJRCH.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
James  Rcston.  one  of  Washington's  best 
columnists,  is  currently  writing  a  series 
of  highly  worthwhile  articles  from  South 
Vietnam.  Two  such  articles,  entitled 
"Chulal:  the  Politicians  and  the  Ma- 
rines" and  "Vietnam's  Other  War:  In 
the  Quest  for  Peasants'  Allegiance,  U.S. 
Aids  Find  Saigon  a  Languid  Ally"  ap- 
peared in  the  August  22  and  August  23 
eciitlons  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Reston  cogently  argues: 

But  In  the  end,  the  decisive  question  Is 
not  with  the  determination  of  the  American 
Government    or    the    American    people    but 


with  the  determination  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  •  •   • 

In  fact.  It  Is  almost  a  cliche  to  say  In 
Saigon,  not  only  In  the  American  Embas.>;y 
but  even  In  the  American  military  com- 
pound, that  while  victory  at  Chulal  w.as 
important  and  even  essential,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary In  the  end  to  win  the  people  In  order 
to  win  the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
articles  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
Aug.  23.   19651 
VrrrtJAM's  Othes  WaK — In  the  QttEsi  ros 
Peasants'     Allegiance,     n.S.     Aids     Pikd 

SaiCON  a  LANGtTXO  ALLT 

(By  James  Reston) 

Saioon,  SoiTTH  Vietnam — The  political 
conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  a  worry  to 
most  American  olBclals  In  Saigon. 

They  have  gone  through  so  many  changes 
of  government  that  they  hate  to  talk  about 
politics  In  public,  but  they  agree  that  It  Is  a 
critical  factor  In  the  outcome  of  the  conflict. 
and  It  is  the  central  question  before  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  The  main  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  mass  of  the  people  on 
the  land  and  in  the  hamlets,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam, 
are  frightened  spectators  and  often  victims 
of  the  struggle. 

They  are  not  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
their  communities.  They  are  not  protected 
by  their  central  Government  after  dark  and 
often  not  even  Ih  the  daylight.  So  they 
stand  aside,  obeying  the  orders  of  whichever 
side  happens  to  have  the  guns  at  the  door, 
which  Is  usually  the  Vietcong. 

FABMEn'S  SHARE  SPARSE 

The  Saigon  Government  docs  not  have  a 
popular  political  base  among  the  people;  It 
has  seldom  had  one.  Saigon  has  not  been 
responsive  to  their  problems.  The  wealth  of 
this  country  lies  In  Its  agricultural  produc- 
tion, yet  the  people  on  the  land  and  m  the 
hamlets  have  benefited  very  little  from  their 
own  production  or  from  American  aid. 

Tliey  regard  their  leaders  In  Saigon  as 
merely  the  successors  ot  the  French  colonial 
regime,  with  upper-class  urban  Vietnamese 
replacing  the  French. 

U.S.  officials  here,  not  only  In  the  Embassy 
but  also  at  mlUtary  headquarters,  are  well 
aware  ot  this  problem.  The  military  com- 
mand concedes  that  It  can  win  battles  like 
the  one  last  week  near  Chulal.  around  bases 
on  the  sea.  but  that  it  cannot  win  the  con- 
stant nlght-and-day  battles  In  the  hamlets 
all  over  the  country  unless  the  people  believe 
In  their  Government  and  light  lor  their 
homes  and  communities.  The  Americans  in 
the  Embassy,  and  particularly  those  working 
in  the  distant  hamlets,  agree. 

WAR   n»    EVERT   HAMLIT 

The  central  question,  therefore,  is  to  think 
about  this  political  problem  as  steadfastly 
as  the  Marines  thought  about  their  military 
problem  at  Chulal  last  week.  American 
military  power  can  hold  bases  on  the  sea,  it 
can  win  time,  but  the  war  is  going  on  every 
night  in  every  hamlet  In  the  country,  and 
that  Is  a  different  problem. 

Ambassador  Lodge  will  be  confronted  by 
the  problem  this  week  when  he  calls  on  the 
leaders  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. It  will  not  be  easy.  Premier  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  Indicated  before  Mr  Lodge  arrived 
that  he  was  not  enthusiastic  about  Mr. 
Lodge's  mission. 

When  the  Ambassador  arrived  the  Premier 
was  out  of  the  country,  giving  advice  to  other 
leaders.  In  Taiwan  and  Thailand,  almut  the 


Importance    of    unity    and    social    Justice, 
which  are  central  problems  right  here. 

Accordingly,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
U.S.  mission  here  to  say  with  considerable 
reluctance  and  self-doubt  that  while  the 
South  Vietnamese  really  should  deal  with 
the  problem  ;n  the  hamlets,  they  will  prob- 
ably not  do  the  Job,  and  the  United  St-atcs 
will  have  to  take  It  on. 

Mr.  Lodge's  conviction  is  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  must  take  over  ilie  social  revolu- 
tion from  the  Communists.  He  emphasized 
this  when  he  arrived.  But  his  problem  is 
that  the  Vietnamese  leaders  are  wTlling 
neither  to  take  the  leadership  nor  to  accept 
American  leadership  in  this  exercise. 

Faced  with  this  problem,  American  leaders 
are  tempted  at  the  moment  to  give  up  trying 
to  persuade  the  Vietnamese  Government 
and,  though  they  do  not  quite  admit  It,  to 
sidestep  the  Vietnamese  Government  and  in 
the  process  to  replace  it. 

The  victory  at  Chulal  has  encouraged  this 
tendency.  The  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force 
give  the  impression  that  they  are  yearning 
to  prove  elsewhere  that  they  can  be  as  eltec- 
tlve  as  the  Marines,  and  in  limited  areas 
where  the  military  situation  favors  Ameri- 
can power,  as  at  Chulal,  this  may  help. 

But  the  huge  problem  of  the  hamlets  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  remains,  and  no  one 
in  the  American  leadership  here  really 
believes  that  it  can  be  solved  without  the 
cooperation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  people. 

ATTER   VICTORY.    WHAT? 

There  is  another  aspect,  a  long-range 
aspect,  to  this  issue.  The  basic  policy  of 
the  United  states  In  Vietnam  is  to  create  a 
military  stalemate  tiiat  will  lead  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  in  which  American  power 
can  be  withdrawn  from  this  peninsula. 

Such  a  policy  assumes  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  able  to  govern  and  protect 
the  country  after  the  Americans  leave,  but 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  thev  have  this  ca- 
pacity, no  evidence  that  thev  are  developing 
this  capacity— Indeed,  no  evidence  that  the 
United  States  Is  determined  to  prepare  them 
for  the  day  when  they  will  have  to  take  over. 
Ambassador  Lodge,  therefore.  Is  a  key 
figure  m  this  problem  as  he  begins  his  mis- 
sion vrtth  the  Vietnamese  leaders  this  week, 
and  he  has  to  work  witliln  two  policy  guide- 
lines that  may  well  be  contradictory. 

He  Is  expected  to  cooperate  primarily  with 
any  government  here  that  is  antl-Commu- 
nlst.  The  present  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment certainly  meets  this  test:  It  is  op- 
posed to  the  effort  of  ihe  Commumsts  to 
take  over  the  country  by  force- 
But  at  the  same  time  It  Is  essentially  a 
Saigon  group,  remote  from  the  problems  of 
the  people  on  the  land  and  in  the  hamlets 
and  backed  by  the  urban  upper  class,  which 
is  undoubtedly  anti-Communist  too.  That 
class  Is  opposed  to  the  social  revolution  that 
the  peasants  want  and  the  CommurJsta 
promise. 

The  second  policy  guideline  before  the  Am- 
bassador takes  account  of  this  point.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  constantly  replying  to  critics 
by  maintaining  that  he  is  following  In  Viet- 
nam a  policy  originally  introduced  by  Pres- 
ident Dwlght  D  Elsenhower.  But  that  pol- 
icy emphasized — and  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration endorses  the  emphasis— that  Ameri- 
can aid  is  to  be  given  to  South  Vietnam  "pro- 
vided that  your  Government  Is  prepared  to 
give  assurances  as  to  the  standards  of  per- 
formance it  would  be  able  to  maintain." 

REFORMS    DEMArOiED 

An  Elsenhower  directive  of  October  23. 
1954.  added  that  "the  Government  of  the 
United  suites  expects  that  this  aid  will  be 
met  by  performance  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  In  undertaking  needed 
reforms  •  •  •  responsive  to  the  nationalist 
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aspirations  of  Its  people,  so  enlightened  m 
purpose  and  effective  In  performance,  that  It 
will  be  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  discourage  any  who  might  wish  to  Im- 
pose a  foreign  Ideology  on  the  people." 

None  of  this  requirement  has  been  carried 
out,  and  how  this  policy  Is  Interpreted  de- 
pends very  much  on  what  Ambassador  Lodge 
decides  in  these  next  few  days. 

{Us  mission  is  divided.  The  military  men 
are  thlnltlng  primarily  about  the  power 
struggle,  but  the  political  struggle  Is  equally 
Importont.  This  Is  the  area  where  both 
the  United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  been  weolsest  In  the  last  decade. 


IProm  the  New  Yorit  iN.Y.  i  Time*] 

CHtn.Al;    TKK   PoLincI.^NS    AND    THE    MarIZTES 

I  By  James  Eeston  i 

CHt-LAi,  August  21. — The  victory  of  the 
marines  here  on  this  lonely  shoreline  of  the 
central  Vietnamese  lowlands  helps  clarify 
the  military  situation,  but  does  not  clarify — 
and  may  even  eonXuse — the  political  prob- 
lem. 

The  power  of  America  In  these  limited 
military  enclaves  by  the  sea  is  formidable. 
Particularly  when  the  effective  field  of  battle 
Is  limited  by  a  moiintain  range  close  to  the 
shore,  as  It  is  here,  and  the  enemy  cannot 
launch  equal  air  and  naval  power  from  the 
water,  the  firepower  of  the  American  forces 
is  almost  insurmountable. 

This  Is  particularly  true  when  such  power 
Is  exercised  by  brave  and  professional  men 
and  nobody  who  has  had  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  marines  here  this  week  is  likely  to  ques- 
tion that  they  know  what  they  are  doing 
and  have  the  skill  to  do  it. 

.SIX  UKl'l  t    HAVEN 

The  American  positions  on  this  coast, 
therefore,  are  as  secure  as  anything  can  be 
In  an  uncertain  world.  They  are  being  In- 
creased. Another  base  is  being  constructed 
in  the  natural  harbor  of  Cam  Ranh  south  of 
here,  which  the  Russians  iised  in  their  war 
with  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  the  Japanese  used  In  the  l.xst  World  War. 
And  when  the  engineers  get  through  with 
the  task  of  submerging  Its  fuel  tanks  and 
constructing  Its  docks,  roads  and  airstrips, 
nothing  short  of  a  massive  commitment  of 
manpower  from  North  Vietnam  and  China 
could  overrun  it — and  that  would  change  the 
entire  strategy  of  the  war. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  reassuring  pic- 
ture is  that  the  land  is  not  the  sea.  Outside 
of  the  bases  on  the  sea.  and  outside  of 
Saigon  and  one  or  two  other  cities,  this 
country  is  terrorized  if  not  controlled  by  the 
Vletcong.  and  even  Salg>3n  Is  riddled  with 
guerrillas  and  could  be  overwhelmed  by  mor- 
tars and  by  plastic  bombs  and  shut  off  from 
the  sea  by  sinking  a  single  ship  In  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Saigon  River  any  time  the  Com- 
munists choee  to  adopt  a  policy  of  unlimited 
guerrilla  war. 

What  has  happened  here  at  Chulai  this 
week  is  spectacular  news  In  the  United 
States  but  hard  as  It  Is  for  us  to  understand 
or  believe  it  In  America  It  is  not  spectacular 
news  among  the  mass  of  the  people  here. 

ONS   MOKE   BATTLE 

They  are  not  participants,  but  merely 
spectators  and  victims  In  the  struggle.  They 
have  been  dominated  for  so  many  long  gen- 
erations by  their  own  squabbling  leaders,  by 
the  French  and  the  Japanese,  by  war  and 
rebellion  of  every  descrpltlon  that  one  more 
battle  on  this  lonely  coast  means  very  little. 

The  main  hope  Is  that  it  will  mean  some- 
thing to  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam,  the 
Communist  National  Liberation  Front  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  and  armed  services. 

CHANGING  ASStJMPTIONS 

The  Communists  have  been  operating  on 
the  assumption  that  the  United  States  was 


merely  making  a  political  and  military  de- 
monstration in  this  country  and  that  It 
wouldn't  fight  or  wouldn't  stick  it  out. 

After  what  happened  to  the  Vletcong  here 
In  Chulai  maybe  they  will  change  their 
minds  about  the  American  capacity  to  fight, 
and  If  they  know  anything  about  American 
psychology,  which  Is  doubtful,  they  may 
even  conclude  that  Chulai  will  Increase 
America's  determination  to  see  It  through. 

But  In  the  end.  the  decisive  question  Is 
not  with  the  determination  of  the  American 
Government  or  the  American  people  but 
with  the  determination  of  the  South  Viet- 
numes  Government  and  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  American  effort  can  hold  places  like 
Chulai.  and  can  therefore  gain  time,  but  the 
decisive  question  is  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  going  to  do  with  the  time. 

This  apparently  was  what  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  hinting  at  discreet- 
ly in  his  statement  at  the  airport  In  Saigon 
when  he  arrived. 

Be  said  that  the  United  States  was  com- 
mitted to  seeing  that  the  military  attack 
on  South  Vietnam  "must  and  will  be  ward- 
ed off."  but  he  emphasized  that  this  fight 
merely  "elves  us  all  the  opportunity  to  bring 
about  a  true  revolution  which  will  make  pos- 
sible a  nev.-  and  better  life  for  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

ESSENCS  OF  VTCTORT 

This  may  sound  like  the  usual  soaring  Jar- 
gon out  of  the  State  Department,  and  it  an- 
noys a  lot  of  people,  who  say  quite  rightly 
thnt  without  military  victories  there  will  be 
no  feeling  of  security  among  the  people,  and 
therefore  that  military  victory  is  paramount. 

Yet  it  is  also  true  that  military  victories, 
particularly  at  lonely  military  bases  along 
the  coast,  will  not  win  the  country. 

In  fact  It  is  almost  a  cliche  to  say  In 
Saigon,  not  only  in  the  American  Embassy 
but  even  In  the  American  nUlltary  compound, 
that  while  victory  at  Chulai  was  Important 
and  even  essential,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
end  to  win  the  people  In  order  to  win  the 
war. 


PAY  RAISES  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLO^-EES 

Ml-.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  the 
proposal  that  the  administration  be 
given  control  in  initiating  pay  rakes  for 
Federal  employees  is  unsound,  unreason- 
able, and  should  not  be  adopted. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  people  of 
our  country  placed  the  control  of  the 
purse  strings  In  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress and  not  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  Is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  Congress  by  appropriate 
legislation  must  decide  what  the  money- 
spending  program  shall  be  and  then 
provide  under  appropriate  legislation  the 
moneys  to  support  that  spending. 

Now  it  Is  proposed  that  the  adminis- 
tration determine  the  wage  rates  and  the 
Congress  be  given  power  to  veto  the  ad- 
ministration's action. 

Admitting  that  under  the  President's 
proposal  the  Congress  would  have  the 
power  within  60  days  after  pay  raises 
were  granted  to  veto  such  raises,  it  is 
ne"ertheless  an  unchallengeable  fact  that 
such  veto  power  is  not  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  basic  control  over  expend- 
itures that  was  vested  in  the  Congress 
from  the  time  of  our  Nation's  birth.  The 
procedure  has  been  historically  that  pay 
boosts  are  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  thinks  they  are  needed. 
However,  those  recommended  pay  boosts 
do  not  go  Into  effect  until  affirmative  ac- 
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tlon  is  taken  by  the  Congress  approving 
the  proposals. 

Inasmuch  as  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  Congress  to  provide  a  program 
in  which  the  income  and  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Govei-nment  are  bal- 
anced, it  is  clear  that  the  absolute  power 
of  fixing  salaries  should  be  with  the  Con- 
gress and  not  given  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  veto  a 
decision  already  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  a  weak  and  unsatisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  the  initial  and  final  power  now 
residing  in  Congress  either  to  raise  or 
lower  the  pay  of  public  servants  and 
ofBcials. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, the  Congress  has  exercised  the  power 
to  fix  pay  levels  and  assume  the  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  moneys  needed  to 
meet  the  pay  levels  which  it  fixed.  Un- 
der the  administration's  proposal,  it  is 
intended  that  this  historic  power  and 
responsibility  of  the  legislative  branch 
will  be  modified. 

The  proposal  is  not  sound  and  I  will 
not  support  it.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney,  the  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
on  this  important  subject. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  edi- 
torial published  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  docs  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  that  paper's  reputation  for  ac- 
curacy as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  intel- 
ligent legislation.  The  Post  Inveighed 
against  the  "spokesmen  for  the  domestic 
rubber  boot  industry"  in  connection  with 
the  ad  valorem  substitute  for  American 
selling  price  which  this  body  adopted  and 
sent  to  conference  as  part  of  the 
amended  Tariff  Schedules  Act. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  the  record 
be  set  straight  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  grossly  Inaccurate  charges  made  by 
the  Post.  ,        "^ 

According  to  the  Post  editorial: 

The  spokesmen  for  the  domestic  Industry, 
are   attempting    to    Increase    the    Amerlc*!)^ 
tariff  by  nearly  400  percent.  ,  ~ 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  "f» 
truth.  The  fact  is  that  the  domestic  inj; 
dustry  has  been  trying  for  3  years  vr 
correct  a  serious  anomally  resulting  f  roBi 
a  1962  Treasury  ruling  which  treat.-:  ab- 
solutely Identical  products;  naineb', 
synthetic  rubber  boots  and  natural  rub- 
ber boots,  in  differing  ways  for  tariff 
purposes.  The  proof  of  the  inequity  of 
this  ruling  is  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
tariff  loophole  it  created,  the  Japanese 
have  been  able  to  capture  just  short  of 
40  percent  of  the  domestic  market  for 
this  kind  of  footwear.  For  30  years  prior 
to  the  1962  Treasury  ruling,  American 
selling  price  had  applied  to  all  protec- 
tive rubber  footwear.  The  singular  suc- 
cess of  the  Japanese  in  capturing  our 
market  only  demonstrates  the  merits  of 
giving  uniform  treatment  to  both  nat- 
ural and  synthetic  rubber  footwear.  Tlie 
domestic  Indtistrj-  has  merely  been  trv'- 


Ing  to  restore  equal  treatment  to  syn- 
thetics. Experience  prior  to  the  Treas- 
ury ruling  demonstrates  that  even  with 
American  selling  price  applied  to  syn- 
thetics the  Japanese  would  still  have 
about  30  percent  of  our  market. 

The  propo.sal  for  converting  American 
selling  price  to  ad  valorem  rates  was  not 
made  by  the  Industry  but  the  administra- 
tion I  am  advised  that  this  proposal  re- 
sulted from  a  meeting  of  all  interested 
agencies,  including  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department,  Gover- 
nor Herter's  office,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  Labor  Department,  and  the 
Tariff  Commission.  It  was  adopted  by 
these  agencies  without  dissent  and  was 
urged  by  the  administration  upon  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF  and  myself  as  a  substitute 
for  the  American  selling  price  amend- 
ment we  had  proposed.  The  adminis- 
tration then  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
industry  to  drop  its  fight  for  the  re- 
application  of  American  selling  price  to 
s>Tithetics  and  to  accept,  instead,  the 
administration's  proposal  of  converted 
rates.  Having  won  that  battle,  the  ad- 
ministration pulled  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  domestic  industry  and  with- 
drew its  support  of  its  oWTi  proposal. 

The  Post  alleges  that  the  converted 
rates  would  provide  absolute  protection 
to  an  already  prosperous  domestic  in- 
dustry. These  assertions  are  made  of 
whole  cloth.  The  total  market  for  these 
products  has  been  declining  over  recent 
years  and  what  remains  has  been  going 
in  steadily  increasing  amounts  to 
Japanese  producers. 

The  results  can  be  determined  only 
after  some  experience  under  the  con- 
verted rates,  and  the  Trade  Extension 
Act  requires  that  these  rates  would  have 
to  satisfy  rather  rigid  tests  or  else  be 
offered  for  a  cut  up  to  50  percent  during 
the  present  G.ATT  negotiations. 

The  Post  alleges  that  the  tariff  would 
be  increased  from  12 '4  to  60  percent. 
Evidently  the  editorial  WTltcr  was  fur- 
nished Incorrect  and  incomplete  facts. 
Under  the  proposed  schedule,  much  of 
what  now  comes  in  at  12 'i  percent 
would  continue  to  do  so.  Some  would 
come  in  at  a  rate  of  25  percent,  and  only 
those  items  whose  natural  rubber  equiv- 
alents carry  an  average  duty  of  60  per- 
cent would  be  converted  to  that  rate. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  there  are  two 
1.5sues  involved  in  this  rubber  footwear 
question,  both  of  which  should  concern 
Congress.  The  first  is  the  question  of 
whether  a  domestic  Industry  can  rely 
on  the  word  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government.  The  second  issue  goes 
to  the  merits  of  the  Government's  pro- 
posal. As  to  this,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  rates  originally  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate are  the  minimum  which  can  be 
adopted  without  creating  a  further  gross 
Inequity  to  an  already  beleaguered  in- 
dustry, that  these  rates  wiil  still  leave 
the  Japanese  with  about  30  percent  of 
the  American  market,  and  that  these 
rates  may  yet  be  cut  in  half  during  the 
Kennedy  round. 

It  is  high  time,  Mr.  President,  that  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  express 

Its  concern  for  the  activities  of  importer 

and  foreign  lobbies  which  are  designed 
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to  frustrate  the  ability  of  Industries  such 
as  rubber  footwear  to  compete  according 
to  fair  rules  of  the  game. 


THE  COMING  WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  to 
those  of  us  wlio  have  been  working  for 
reorganization  and  expansion  of  our 
food-for-peace  program,  it  is  most  heart- 
ening to  see  newspapers  and  magazines 
all  over  the  country  giving  increased  at- 
tention to  the  world  food  crisis.  We  face 
a  problem  of  great  complexity,  yet  its 
essential  elements  are  simple  enough. 
Underdeveloped  countries  are  increas- 
ingly unable  to  feed  their  growing  hun- 
gry populations,  while  we  in  tlie  United 
States  have  a  vast,  still  untapped  poten- 
tial to  Increase  our  food  output. 

On  Sunday,  August  29.  the  Empire 
magazine  of  the  Denver  Post  published 
one  of  the  finest  articles  I  have  yet  seen 
on  this  major  world  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  by 
Bill  Hosokawa,  "The  Coming  War  on 
Hunger."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  Empire  magazine  of  the  Denver  Post, 

Aug.  29,  1965] 

The  Coming  War  on  Hithoek 

(By  Bill  Hosokawa) 

(NoTX. — Although  fragmentary  reports 
have  been  published  on  the  changing  picture 
of  American  food  surpluses,  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  comprehensive  story  to  appear. 
Bill  Hosokawa.  editorial  director  of  Empire 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  dug 
out  the  details  m  Washington.  D.C.,  a  few 
weeks  ago.) 

You  were  so  busy  yesterday  that  you 
skipped  lunch  and  settled  for  a  candy  bar. 
Last  night  you  went  to  bed  feeling  Just  a 
bit  self-righteous  for  having  missed  a  meal: 
you  hoped  it  might  help  trim  a  little  of  the 
fat  off  your  middle. 

You  probably  did  not  realize  that  more 
than  half  the  people  on  earth — nearly  2  bil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children — also  went 
to  bed  hungry.  But  not  out  of  choice.  In 
this  land  of  superabundance.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  hunger  Is  a  chronic  ex. 
perlcnce  for  the  majority  of  humans  today, 
and  every  day,  some  10,000  people  will  die  of 
starvation  or  of  the  side  effects  of  malnu- 
trition. 

It  is  knowledge  of  this  hunger,  and  the 
consequences  that  hunger  anj-where  in  the 
world  holds  for  all  of  us.  that  causes  lights 
to  bum  late  in  Washington  these  days.  The 
grim  companions  of  hunger  are  misery  and 
death,  political  chaos,  the  end  of  morality. 
For.  no  more  than  a  nation  can  remain  half 
slave  and  half  free,  half  the  world  cannot  be 
surfeited  and  half  starving,  and  long  survive. 

What  troubles  the  food  experts  In  Wash- 
ington Is  that  the  enormous  C.S.  surpluses 
that  helped  feed  the  famished  for  a  decade 
are  now  largely  gone.  Remember  those  pic- 
tures showing  great  mountains  of  wheat 
piled  along  railroad  sidings  of  the  West? 
You  haven't  seen  any  lately,  partly  because 
of  the  success  of  Federal  restrictions  on  farm 
production,  and  partly  because  of  massive 
shipments  of  food  sent  overseas. 

The  question  now  Is  not  how  to  curtail 
output,  but  how  to  make  American  farms 
produce  more  to  help  fill  empty  stomachs  In 
India  and  South  America  and  Africa  and 
other  undernourished  areas  of  the  world. 
Congress  Is  likely  to  be  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  this  problem  before  long. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  wide- 
spread food  shortages  seemed  to  be  a  distant 


specter  that  only  a  few  visionaries  worried 
about.  Suddenly  that  specter  Is  upon  us  and 
Its  threat  Is  ominous. 

Listen  to  the  warning  of  Thomas  M.  Ware, 
a  hardheaded  Industrialist  and  Chairman 
of  the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation: 
"Tliere  is  a  global  food  catastrophe  building 
up  on  the  horizon  which  threatens  to  en- 
gulf the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world  alike." 

Within  15  years.  Ware  predicted  In  a  recent 
speech.  Red  China  may  have  an  H-bomb 
arsenal,  the  capacity  to  deliver  It,  and  a 
population  of  1  bUlion.  Then  he  asked  some 
chilling  questions: 

"With  these  pressures  at  work,  will  the 
Red  Chinese  feel  compelled  to  reach  outside 
to  gain  the  land  and  food-producing  poten- 
tials now  in  the  hands  of  India  or  even  the 
United  States? 

"Will  they  be  deterred  from  launching 
nuclear  attacks  on  the  United  States  because 
they  fear  retaliation?  Or  might  they  wel- 
come such  an  exchange  as  a  means  "of  de- 
stroying American  power  while  they  simul- 
taneously reduce  their  own  population  to 
manageable  levels?" 

THE    EFFECTS    OF    MALNtmirriON 

What  Is  true  of  China's  food  problem  is  true 
of  many  other  lands,  but  there  is  another 
aspect  of  hunger  that  is  less  well  known.  It 
is  malnutrition,  quite  apart  from  under- 
nutrition. A  great  many  people  who.  some- 
how, are  able  to  fill  their  bellies  reasonably 
often  are  not  getting  the  proper  food.  Their 
diets  are  heavy  on  starci.es  aiid  serlouslv 
lacklng  In  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Among  children  thus  deprived,  the  tjnited 
Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
iFAOi  reports,  as  many  as  25  percent  of 
those  who  survive  suffer  nonreversible  men- 
tal and  physical  retardation. 

Herbert  J.  Waters  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment I  AID  I  calls  malnutrition  "the  silent 
but  most  lethal  enemy  of  mankind."  Look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  a  large  part 
of  the  world's  population  may  be  crippled 
mentally  and  physically  from'  faulty  diets. 
Waters  warns  that  the  ultimate  result  of 
malnutrition  "Is  stagnation  and  death  to 
the  civilization  that  contains  it." 

The  United  States,  the  United  Nations, 
and  some  of  the  food-surplus  nations  have 
tried  to  attack  the  hunger  problem  In  a 
variety  of  ways,  sharing  of  both  their  bounty 
and  technical  knowledge.  So  far,  it  is  a 
losing  battle.  The  latest  report  of  tlie  FAO 
shows  that  each  year,  because  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  world  is  producing  less 
food  per  person  than  it  did  the  previous 
year, 

America's  ctirrent  effort  to  ease  the  world's 
hunger  dates  back  to  1954  whea  Cciigress 
enacted  what  Is  known  as  Public  Law  480.  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Frankly,  however.  In  addition  to  Its  hu- 
manitarian aims,  Public  Law  480  was  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  farm  surpluses  that 
were  clogging  the  economy.  American  farm- 
ers had  learned  to  coax  far  more  food  and 
fiber  from  the  good  earth  than  the  Nation 
could  possibly  use  or  sell  We  were  In  danger 
of  being  burled  under  mountains  of  food. 
So  we  began  to  limit  production  under 
various  agricultural  acts,  and  Public  Law  480 
enabled  tis  to  send  the  unwanted  surpluses 
overseas. 

it  turned  out  to  be  a  mighty  effort  without 
precedent  in  history.  We  have  sent  abroad 
more  than  120  million  tons  of  American  farm 
products — valued  at  113  billion  and  enough 
to  fill  3  million  average  railroad  boxcars.  In 
each  of  the  last  3  years  we  have  shipped  more 
than  a  bUUon  and  a  half  dollars  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  well  to  correct  a 
popular  misconception  that  this  it  entirely 
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a  food  "giveaway"  program.    Only  about  one- 
lounhof  It  Is. 

•The  people  most  In  need  oJ  food  cannot 
afford  to  buy  It."  says  Richard  W.  Reuter. 
special  as.'ilstant  to  the  President  and  Director 
of  the  food-for-pe?.ce  program.  "Our  con- 
tributions are  programed  into  school  lunch, 
preschool  child  feeding.  food-for-WBge8  proj- 
ects of  economic  and  community  develop- 
m-ni.  CCC-type  youth  training  camps,  feed 
grain  projects  to  stimulate  chicken  and  pig 
cooperative  projects,  and  family  feeding. 

"Our  great  voluntaiy  agencies — Catholic 
Relief  Services.  Church  World  Service. 
Lutheran  World  Relief.  CROP  and  CARE — 
have  made  particularly  Important  contribu- 
tions toward  proper  £ood  use  progiamlng. 
More  than  BOO  trained  Americans— paid  by 
these  agencies  from  voluntary  American  con- 
tributions—work to  see  this  food  is  properly 
used." 

But  we  realize  a  material  return  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  food  we  send  overseas.  In  at 
least  18  countries  our  food  surpluses  are 
sold  for  dollars.  Some  foo'l  Is  bartered  for 
strategic  goctis  that  we  need.  The  balance, 
almost  a  billion  doll.u-s  a  year,  is  sold  for  local 
currency.  _   ^ 

Some  of  thl.s  local  currency  Is  used  by 
Government  agencies,  the  U.S.  Embassy  for 
example,  to  pay  bills  In  that  country,  bomo 
is  lo.oned  to  American  buslnes.ses  to  expand 
trade  About  half  the  local  currency  we  re- 
ceive In  payment  for  American  agricultural 
surpluses  has  been  loaned  biick  to  the  pur- 
chasing countries  for  mutually  agreed  on  de- 
velopment projects  such  as  irrigation  sys- 
tems, road-s,  powerplants  and  other  efforts 
that  will  help  natlon.-.l  development. 

And  .-.ow  we  are  beginning  to  scrape  the 
bottom  of  the  surplus  b.\rrel 

There  Is  no  reason  for  .Imerlca  to  panic. 
Our  bins  hoid  more  than  enough  to  meet 
this  Nation's  own  requirements.  But  for 
overseas  donation  programs,  the  stock  of 
rice,  beans  and  butter  is  virtually  gone. 
Nonfat  dried  milk,  used  to  supplement  the 
diets  of  70  mJUlon  children  around  the  world, 
is  m  short  supply:  In  Ihe  last  decade  we 
shipped  out  5.5  billion  pounds  ot  this  com- 
modity. 

Wheat,  of  paramount  Interest  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  empire,  deserves  a  closer  look. 
In  10  years  the  food-for-peace  program  has 
used  up  well  over  3  billion  bushels.  This 
spring,  before  the  new  han'est.  our  stocks 
were  down  to  less  than  1  billion  bushels. 
If  we  set  aside  600  million  bushels — 1 
year's  domestic  requirements — as  a  strategic 
reserve,  our  surplus  amounted  to  roughly  a 
6-month  supply  for  American  consumers. 
Today  only  one-third  of  our  craln  storage 
capacity  is  being  used  and.  as  Reuter  points 
out.  storage  sp.ice  r.itlier  than  grain  Is  our 
new  surplus.  In  Colorado,  wheat  stocks  In 
storage  on  July  1  were  the  lowest  In  13 
ye.W3  and  53  percent  under  the  figure  for 
July  >.  1964. 

(Overall.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Inventories  are  still  valued  at  more  than  S7 
billion,  but  40  percent  of  these  stores  are 
nonedible  products  such  as  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton.) 

AK  UNTHINKABLE  ALTERNATIVE 

But  even  with  food  surpluses  gone,  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  less  developed  nations 
to  fend  for  themselves  while  we  retreat  be- 
hind our  w.iils  of  plenty  Is  an  unthinkable 
ftUernative  for  most  Americans.  The  Na- 
tlon's«»ourBe  was  set  a  quarter  century  ago 
when,  in  Presidential  Adviser  McGeorge 
Bundy'3  words,  the  United  States  accepted  a 
"commitment  of  concern"  for  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  other  nations.  Hunger  Is  fore- 
most of  these  concerns,  and  there  are  two 
ways  to  attack  it.'  Grow  more  food;  reduce 
the  demand. 

Neither  is  easy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  immediate  need, 
population  control  Is  a  long-range  solution. 
The  hungry  ones  are  already  born  and  the 


experts  point  out  that  aggressive  family  by  S500  million.  Thus,  In  1070.  the  appro- 
planning  programs  must  be  underway  for  prlatton  would  be  »2.5  billion,  and  this  level 
a  decade  or  more  before  there  will  be  a  would  be  continued  through  1975.  While 
noticeable  change  In  food  demands.  None-  some  of  this  money  would  be  used  In  tech- 
theless.  population  control  plays  a  key  part  in  nlcal  aid  projects,  the  bulk  would  go  to  buy 
the  overall  assault  on  hunger,  especially  In  domestic  agricultural  products  for  resale, 
the  overpopulated.  underdeveloped  nations,  barter,     or     outright     donation     to     needy 

Tlie  need  Is  now.  and  In  pursuit  of  oiu:  countries, 

commitment,  a  number  of  things  are  being  McGovern's  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 

done   to   increase   both   the  supply  of  food  Committee  on  Foreign   Relations  and  It   is 

and   Its  dietary  quality.  not  known  at  this  time  when  hearings  will 

In  addition  to  food  Itself,  the  United  States  be   held.    Senator   McGovern.   Incidentally, 

1.S   exporting   quality   seed,   fertilizer,   pesti-  was   named   by  President  Kennedy   as  flrsi 

cldes.  farm  machinery,  and  most  Important,  director  of  the  White  House  food  for  peace 

the  know-how  to  enable  peasant  farmers  to  oiBce.     He  resigned   to  run  for  the  Senate. 

Increase  their  production.  and  was  succeeded  by  Reuter. 

"It  is  not  enough  clmply  to  feed  people."  Waslilngton  observers  are  less  than  san- 

says  Martin  Abel  of  the  Department  of  Agrl-  gulnc  about  the  chances  of  the  McGoven. 

culture's  Economic  Research  Service.     "We  bill  passing  In  Its  original  form.     However, 

must  help  the  less  developed  nations  to  pro-  many  of  the  beneflts  and  principles  encom- 

duce   more   to   keep   them   from   having   to  passed    In   S.   3157  are  considered   likely   to 

depend  on  us  forever.     The  problem  Is  not  be  part  of  the  legislation  that  ultimately  Is 

hopeless,  even  In  India,  which  must  import  passed. 

7  million  tons  of  grain  a  year.    India  could  j^,j.  meaning  foe  o.s.  raams 

produce  enough  food  for  itself  by  developing  i™„ii„„.ir,.,.  „f  b.„,i,  „  ,„,„a~  ,.«  .i,. 

r    .     ..            ." ,„„  ,„..,«„  «„.»tii4A*  v.«f  The  Implications  of  such  a  program  on  the 

IrriKfttion  systems,  uslne  more  fertilizer,  bet-  .                '                          ^            j          ,        . 

t     '^     ":     1°,  \r^;"  !Z^i^„  ^o.^^rfc     Thi=  Amencun  economy  are  tremendous,  keeping 

ter  seeds  and  better  farming  inethods.    This  f„et  that  most  of  our  surplus 

will  tijke  time,  but  it  can  be  done^  ^              ,,_  ^          ^„^.^  ^  program  would 

Abel  reports  that  under  Ideal  fleld  condl-  ^                           American    farmers   to 

tlons,  Indian  farmers  instructed  by  Arner-  «             | 

leans  have  harvested  as  much  M  100  bus^^^^^^  «                    l^                   ,j         ^ 

of  corn  per  acre.    (The  U.S.  average  Is  about  hp-iiine  it  k  Bun.iin 

65  bushels^)    in  another  experlmeiu  in  India  ^^^^st^w^^^t  wo.  7     change  m  US.  agrl- 

this  year,  175  «"«  "U  h1?^    rhTnr^e    o1  '^"""^■"1  P«»"  ""«'  '  "TiUation  to  lull  pro- 

seed    developed    by    N.itlonallst    Chinese    of  ^              mean^ 

Taiwan  yielded  nearly  three  times  the  Indian  """l^l-^Xn  mSgovern  in  introducing  his  bill 

avcrage-7.000  pounds  per  acre  compared  to  ^^^^  ,,.^  colleague-  "A  recent  study  Ly  the 

^•'"^-                      .             ,  ,    .,,,         ,  Agriculture    Dep.Trlment    •    •    •    projects   o 

With  present   types  of  fertilizer,  farmers  ,^^^          .,,  ^j,^  ,^^^  ^. ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^  .  ^,|_ 

can  get  back  In  Increased  yields  from  2  to  ^^^^  ^^^.^j,  ^^  foodstufTs  at  the  end  of  the 

10  times  as  much  as  they  spend,  and  more  rtecudc.     What  would  il  mean  in  the  United 

effective  fertilizers  lor  specific  typps  of  soil  g^^^^   „  ^^y   ^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^p,     ^auzMi. 

and  crops  are  being  developed.  agricultural  economUU  estimate  that  Ameri- 

Meanwhlle.  the  problem  of  malnutrition  p,^„  (.,rn,crs  would  have  to  produce  one-third 

Is  belnf  attacked  by  a  program  of  enriching  ^^.^    wheat.    Increase    milk   output    by    50 

available  foods.  laercent.  r.il6e  '25  percent  more  soybeans,  and 

For  example,  vitamins  are  being  added  to  step  uu  production  of   vegeta'ole  oUj   by  a 

nonfat    dried    m.Uk    u;.ed    In    school    lunch  third. 

programs.  Because  milk  is  in  short  supply.  "Ameilcan  farmers  could  fill  this  order  by 
a  nutritious  beverage  ba.sed  on  soy  flour,  putting  land  and  resources  now  Idle  Into  pro. 
developed  by  the  Soybean  Council  of  Amcr-  duotive  use  agaUi.  Only  about  75  percent 
ica,  soon  will  be  distributed  tn  many  parts  of  our  agricultural  capacity  Is  being  used 
of  the  world.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  flour  tod.■^y.  This  compares  with  steel  production 
mill  Is  packaging  without  cost  an  enriched  at  ab  lut  85  percent  of  capacity,  and  overull 
breakfast  cereal  called  Eubra.  It  combines  industrial  output  of  87  percent  of  capacity, 
food  for  peace  milk  powde'  Bulgur  wheat,  as  measured  by  llie  Federal  Reserve  Board." 
and  butter  oil.  Packed  In  plastic  Ijags  on  Martin  Abel  at  the  Djpurtmcnt  of  Agri- 
whlch  cooking  Instructions  are  printed,  this  culture  bears  out  Senator  McGovebn's  basic 
cereal  is  distributed  to  the  poor.  Another  contention — that  we  c:in  Increase  fai'm  out- 
somewhat  similar  enriched  food.  Incaparlna.  put  vastly  without  taxing  our  resources  or 
Is  supplementing  the  diets  of  the  poverty-  going  back  to  tilling  marginal  land.  Each 
stricken  in  other  parts  of  Latin  America,  year  we  have  been  producing  more  food  im 
Research  is  continuing  Into  development  of  less  land,  he  points  out.  In  feed  grains,  for 
inexpensive  protein  sources,  such  as  fish  example,  the  acreage  harvested  has  fnileu 
meal  from  species  not  now  being  used  as  ster.dlly  from  130  million  acres  In  1959  to 
food.  100  million  acres  In  1904.    During  the  same 

Before  Congress  now  is  a.  bill  cosponsored  period  production  rose  from   1.15   tons  per 

by  13  Senators  authorizing  the  Commodity  »ere  to  1.37  tons,  so  that  total  production 

Credit  Corporation  to  spend  up  to  S50  mil-  ">    1964  was   not  substantially  lower   than 

Hon  annually   for  high   protein  foods,   and  5  years  earlier, 

protein   and   vitamin   fortification   of  other  The  record  for  wheat  production  is  ever, 

foods  sent  abroad  for  school  lunch  and  child  niore  Impressive,  as  the  following  Department 

feeding  programs.    The  bill  Is  described  as  of  Agrlcultiire  table  shows : 
insurance     against     suddenly     terminating 
child  feeding  programs  because  of  exhaus- 
tion of  surplus  stocks. 

To  gear  this  Nation  for  the  food-supplying 
tasks  ahead.  Senator  George  S.  McGovebn. 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  introduced  last 
June  17  a  bill  de'ilgnated  as  S.  2157.  Its 
purpose  Is  "to  provide  for  U.S.  participation 
and  leadership  In  an  International  effort  to 
end  malnutrition  and  human  want  •  •  *." 
It  would  do  this  by  utilizing  "the  excess 
production  and  capacity  of  American  agri- 
culture and  food  industries'*  and  by  assisting 
■'underdeveloped  nations  in  Increasing  their 
own  production  of  food." 

McGovehns  bill  calls  for  appropriation  of 
$500  million  in  fiscal  1966.  Each  year  until 
1970,  the  appropriation  would  be  Increased 
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"American  farmers,"  says  Abel,  "could  In- 
crease their  wheat  production  by  400  million 
bushels  a  year,  and  feed  grains  by  100  mil- 
lion tons  a  year,  with  very  little  trouble.  It's 
Just  a  matter  ot  using  our  agricultural  plant 
more  efficiently.  Our  resources  are  such  that 
the  problem  is  less  of  production  than  of 
transportation,  storage,  and  distribution. 

"And  remember,  give-away  food  Isn't  all 
give-away.  It  costs  us  money  not  to  produce 
food  because  of  various  farm  aid  programs. 
The  sou  bank  Is  one  example.  We  have  the 
alternative  of  Investing  dollars  in  food  aid 
for  hungry  nations,  or  using  the  same  dollars 
to  "Keep  production  capacity  Idle." 

For  America's  farmers,  the  McGovern  bill 
or  F.ome  similar  project  would  be.  In  effect, 
a  billion  dollar  annual  contract  to  produce 
tlie  m^uerlal  for  worldwide  war  on  hunger. 
MvX  Just  as  a  new  contract  for  rockets  at 
ihe  Martin  plant  in  Denver  spurs  the  local 
economy,  new  activity  In  food-growing  areas 
woi.ld  stimulate  business  generally.  Says 
Seniitor  McGovern: 

■  Tlie  money  such  a  program  would  put 
inrn  the  hands  of  farmers  would  be  plowed 
b;ick  almost  Immediately  Into  business  and 
cor.i-umer  spending.  Farmers  would  need  as 
much  .IS  a  million  uddltioiial  tons  of  fertil- 
izer 11  nd  more  ni.ichlnery.  equipment,  gaso- 
line oil.  and  other  supplies.  Employment 
oa  l.irms  and  in  factories  would  Increase." 

Tl'.ere  wc-uld  be  new  Jobs  handling  the 
gr.iin.  and  in  processing  it  for  food.  Then 
a  second  round  of  spending  would  follow  as 
1  r  fiilt  of  increr.sed  income— expanding  the 
domcstlo  demand  tor  cars  and  trucks,  dresses 
and  household  appliances,  bouses  and  va- 
cation trips,  and  even  for  food  Itself. 

Bt71LDINC    NEW    MAUCETS 

These  ara  the  incidental  but  Important 
side  benefits  of  a  project  whose  primary 
!>  irpuse  Is  to  alleviate  tuiTerlng. 

li  the  Idea  of  a  global  war  on  hunger  has 
lUe  iiirtasteful  .romii  of  n  worldwide  welfare 
at;-.to  financed  by  the  United  States.  Food 
tor  Peace  onii-'.ilo  eunwer  that  the  lUtlmate 
aiai  is  to  make  eacli  nation  aa  nearly  self- 
sufflrlcnt  as  nofslble,  as  soon  as  possible 

Cinltbedone?    Has  It  be«n  done? 

Ycf.  indeed,  replies  Richard  Reuter:  "Ja- 
pan shows  what  can  be  done.  This  country 
WHS  given  substantial  amounts  of  Amerlcin 
food  to  help  It  reg.iin  Its  feet  after  the  war. 
tim-  It  Is  our  No.  I  customer  for  farm  goods 
During  1964  we  sold  Japan  S700  million 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
JapMiese  now  buy  11  per  cent  of  our  total 
soybean  crop,  and  by  1970  it  Is  estimated 
Jipr.n  will  buy  hall  of  our  present  total 
production  of  soy. 

(Jiipau  Is  the  leading  overseas  buyer  of 
Coiorado  wheat.) 

"Italy.  Greece  and  Spain  are  further  ex- 
amples of  countries  that  moved  from  recipi- 
ents of  our  food  under  Public  Law  480  to  cash 
customers. 

"A  study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
uiaicates  that  when  per  capita  Income  in  the 
less  developed  countries  Increases  10  percent, 
OoUar  sales  ot  U.S.  farm  products  go  up  21 
PErcent.  In  other  words,  as  income  goes  up 
ur.ports  of  U.S.  farm  producU  Increase  twice 
OS  fast. 

"L.!iEt  year  we  exported  $6.3  billion  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities,  of  which  more 
th-.n  ,345  billion  were  straight  commercial 
aollar  sales.  This  Is  a  record,  and  more  than 
double  what  our  agricultural  exports  were  a 
decade  ago  when  we  started  Public  L.tw  480. 

"As  economies  strengthen,  markets  ex- 
pand. As  Uvlng  standards  rise,  dietarv  pref- 
erences change  from  cereals  to  high  pro- 
tein foods  such  as  meats.  And  this  opens  up 
new  markets  for  American  feed  grains  to 
supply  developing  livestock  industries." 

Reuter's  offices,  not  far  from  the  White 
House  Itself,  are  equipped  with  numerous 
cnarts  and  displays  illustrating  how  food 
erown  on  American  farms  U  being  used 
eiobally  to  help  create  a  better  world.    But 


the  most  Impressive  Is  a  small  sign,  probably 
quoting  someone  Impatient  with  bureau- 
cratic delay,  that  says  simply: 

"Dammit,  these  are  hungry  kids  we're 
talking  about." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  stated,  the 
Denver  Post  on  Sunday,  August  29.  car- 
ried an  unusually  fine  article  In  its  Em- 
pire magazine  section  entitled  "The  Com- 
ing War  on  Hunger." 

In  an  editorial  on  the  same  day,  it 
recommended  the  article,  by  the  Post's 
associate  editor.  Bill  Hosckawa.  to  its 
readers  as  puttinp  into  startling  perspec- 
tive three  facts,  one  oid  and  two  new. 

The  old  fact  "was  that  2  billion  of  the 
world's  3  billion  people  have  inadequate 
food,  and  that  10.000  daily  die  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

The  two  new  facts  are,  first,  that  U.S. 
surpluses  are  nearly  gone  and,  second, 
that  reversing  the  trend  of  farm  IcgLsla- 
tion  from  strict  control  of  crops  to  ex- 
pansion of  production  to  meet  world  food 
needs  is  under  serious  consideration. 

The  article  deals  at  some  length  with 
the  proposal  in  which  I  have  joined  with 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) to  end  the  world  food  gap.  It 
deals  with  the  fact  that  increa-sed  agri- 
cultural production  in  this  Nation  v.ould 
mean  a  strengthened  domestic  economy. 
I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  put  the  Post's  edl- 
toricl  in  the  Record. 

There  bcinj  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Aug.  29. 1865  J 
A  Whole  New  Pabm  "Peoblcm" 
An  article  In  this  Sunday's  Empire  maga- 
zine. "The  Coming  War  on  Hunger,"  puts  in 
startling  perspective  three  facts — one  old  and 
two  new — about  America's  farm  production 
and  the  world's  hungry  people. 

The  article  by  Bin  Ho.=okawa.  Denver  Post 
associate  editor,  will— and  should— make  us 
all  take  a  new  and  thoughtful  look  at  the 
whole  issue. 

The  old  fact — and  problem — Is  (hat  nearly 
2  of  the  3  billion  human  beings  on  earth 
go  to  bed  hungry  evrry  night  of  every 
year  they  live.  And  every  day,  10.000  of  them 
die  of  that  hunger — cither  of  outright  star- 
vation or  of  the  side  effects  of  malnutrition. 
The  first  new  fact  Hosokawa's  survey  re- 
veals Is  that  the  vast  American  farm  sur- 
pluses, which  Since  World  War  II  have  been 
used  to  keep  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
globe  from  starving,  are  nearly  gone — that 
"we  are  beginning  to  scrape  the  bottom  of 
the  surpius  barrel." 

This  will  come  as  news  to  those,  on  and 
off  the  farm,  who  have  been  worrying  for 
20  years  about  how  to  cut  our  farm  pro- 
duction to  somewhere  near  thp  needs  of  the 
domestic  market.  But  from  this  fact  of 
dwindling  surpluses  springs  the  second  new 
fact  Hosokawa  discusses:  ■ 

People  In  Congress  and  In  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  are  beginning  to  talk 
about  reversing  the  whole  recent  trend  of 
agricultural  resources  management  to  en- 
courage more  food  production  for  the  himgry 
billions  overseas. 

Pood  and  population  experts  have  been 
saying  that  a  situation  like  this  would  be 
coming,  but  no  one  to  our  knowledge  had 
forecast  Its  arrival  in  this  decade. 

Although,  as  Hosokawa  points  out.  the 
United  States  has  shipped  abroad  since  1954 
more  than  120  mUUon  tons  of  American  farm 
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products,  valued  at  »13  billion,  we  have  tend- 
ed to  regard  that  more  as  a  matter  of  dls- 
posing  of  surpluses,  rather  than  producing 
for  others'  needs— real  though  these  needs 
were  and  are. 

If  American  farmers  are  now  to  be  called 
upon  to  produce  consciously  for  the  world's 
hungry  billions,  this  will  m'ean  the  start  of 
an  entirely  new  ball  gr.me  in  Amenc.n  agri- 
culture. There  likely  will  have  to  be  ad- 
justments In  farm  legislation.  In  the  distri- 
bution system,  and  in  methods  of  payment 
from  foreign  consumers. 

In  short,  there  is  much  food  for  thought 
in  "The  Coming  War  on  Hunger."  And  the 
time  for  thought  Is  evidently  upon  us. 
whether  we  be  producers,  distributors,  or 
simply  taxpayers.  We  seriouslv  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers 


THE  UNITED  ST.^TES  BREAKS  THE 
UN.  DEADLOCK 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans.  I  am  sure,  share  my  pleasure 
about  the  vieorous  and  decisive  manner 
in  which  Arthur  Goldberg  has  assumed 
his  new  job  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's own  incisiveness  is  bolstered  by 
the  fact  that  lie  has  the  full  support  of 
Piesident  Johnson  in  his  efforts  to  en- 
hance the  opportunities  for  world  peace. 
After  Ambassador  Goldberg's  recent 
speech  on  the  article  19  controversy,  sev- 
eral thoughtful  editorials  on  this  subiect 
came  to  my  attention.  One  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Lewiston.  Idaho.  Morn- 
ing Tribune,  written  by  Bill  HaU:  a  sec- 
ond in  the  Pocatcllo.  Idaho.  State  Jour- 
nal by  Lee  Ester;  another  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  and  a  final 
editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
well-written  editorials  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une, Aug.  17,  1963) 
The  U.S.  Breaks  the  U.N.  Deadlock 
Tlie    United    States    demonstrated    once 
again  yesterday  that  it  considers  the  United 
Nations  a  vital  Instrument  for  International 
peace  that  must  be  preserved,  even  at  the 
cost  of  giving  the  Soviet  Union  and  Prance 
an  unpalatable  procedural  advantage. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  in- 
formed a  U.N,  commltuc  the  United  Sutes 
will  no  longer  Insist  that  the  Soviet  Union. 
France  and  11  other  nations  pay  2  years  lii 
back  assessments  or  lose  their  votes  In  the 
General  Assembly.  It  means  the  end  of  a 
year-long  stalemate  that  has  rendered  toe 
organization  largely  Ineffective. 

The  heart  of  the  dispute  has  been  article 
19  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  specifies  mem- 
bers 2  years  behind  in  assessments  will  lose 
ther  vote.  The  article  still  exists,  but  the 
Goldberg  statement  means  the  United  States 
will  stop  insisting  on  its  enforcement. 

It  is  decidedly  an  erosion  of  that  one 
article  and.  perhaps,  a  weakening  of  the 
charter  as  a  whole.  And  there  Is  some  loss 
of  face  for  the  United  States  in  backing 
down.  Apparently,  however,  it  w"as  that  or 
a  serious  threat  to  -the  existence  of  the  one 
organization  that  has  produced  some  stabil- 
ity In  a  potentially  explosive  international 
community. 

The  United  States  could  have  maintained 
lis  rigid  posture,  but  that  would  have  pro- 
duced no  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
deadlock  which  has  rendered  the  organiza- 
tion almost  Inoperable  and  of  limited  use. 
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The  overriding  Jact.  right  or  wrong,  was 
that  a  majority  of  the  member  nations  were 
unwilling  to  Join  the  United  States  In  In- 
ElBtlng  on  enforcement  of  article  19.  Per- 
haps they  should  have  Insisted,  but  they  did 
not.  and  the  U.S.  position  accomplished 
nothing  once  the  point  of  registering  a  pro- 
longed protest  had  been  made. 

In  the  unlikely  event  a  majority  could 
have  been  convinced  to  Insist  on  enforce- 
inent.  the  result  probably  would  have  been 
the  loss  of  France  and  Russia  as  members. 
Some  undoubtedly  would  say  good  riddance. 
But  It  is  doubtful  there  Is  anything  good 
about  eliminating  two  major  powers  from  an 
organization  that  serves  best  when  It  pro- 
vides the  major  powers  with  a  forum  for 
settling  their  differences. 

The  United  Nations  may  be  a  somewhat 
weaker  organization  today  because  one  of  Its 
rules  Is  being  Ignored.  That  could  be  a 
precedent  for  other  nations  to  violate  the 
rules  that  do  not  meet  their  approval.  But 
the  U.N.  has  been  preserved  for  the  time 
being,  when  it  appeared  It  might  be  doomed. 
The  future  will  tell  whether  the  United 
States  retre.at  has  purchased  only  a  little 
more  time  for  the  organization  or  has  CAr- 
rted  It  past  an  obstacle  to  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful operation.  But  even  a  little  more 
time  Is  preferable  to  paralysis  and  an  early 
end. 


[Fro.ii  thePocatello  (Idaho)  Sunday  Journal. 
Aug.  22.  1965) 
A  Sane  Decision 
The    U.S.    decision    not    to    try    to    force 
Ru.s.=iU.  France  and  11  other  nations  to  pay 
their  share  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
a-ssessments  Invites  condemnation  and  mis- 
interpretation     Another  sellout  to  the  Rus- 
sian?, It  Is  called.    We've  backed  down  again. 
It  is  siild. 

Such  charges  are  easily  made,  but  they 
tiike  Into  account  neither  the  complexities 
of  the  Issues  Involved  nor  the  consequences 
of  a  no  compromise  position.  The  Issues 
were  not  at  all  simple,  and  a  hard  line  on 
our  part  might  well  have  been  disastrous 
to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

The  central  issue  was  whether  the  Soviet 
Union.  France  and  ]1  other  smaller  nations 
should  be  forced  to  pay  up  or  lose  their 
votes  in  the  UN.  General  Assembly  The 
United  Sfcues  had  pressed  the  matter  under 
Article  19  of  the  UN.  Charter,  which  says 
that  members  2  years  behind  In  p.iylng 
assessments  will  lo*e  tholr  assembly  vote. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  France  refused  to 
pay  because  they  objected  to  being  billed  for 
peacekeeping  operations  which  were  voted 
by  the  General  Assembly  rather  than  the 
Security  Council,  where  both  nations  have 
veto  power.  Strictly  Interpreted,  the  U.N. 
Charter  supports  their  case:  the  Security 
Council  and  not  the  General  .Assembly  was 
meant  to  be  the  U.N.'s  executive  body. 

It  was  the  General  Assembly,  however,  act- 
ing under  resolutions  pushed  through  by 
the  United  States,  that  undertook  to  keep 
the  peace  in  the  Congo.  (How,  it  will  be 
asked,  did  the  U-N,  authorize  the  "police 
action"  In  Korea  In  1930?  That  happened 
at  a  moment  when  the  Russians  staged  a 
walkout,! 

Standing  Arm  for  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  U.S.  charter,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France 
refused  to  yield  to  our  demand  because  they 
refused  t<D  recognize  the  General  Assembly's 
power  to  assess  members  for  peace-keeping 
operations.  In  doing  so.  they  pressed  their 
cause  with  as  much  vigor  as  we  would  expect 
the  n.S,  delegation  to  display  If  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  embarked  on  an  operation  the 
United  States  opposed. 

When  the  matter  came  to  a  showdown  this 
week.  U.S.  Delegate  Arthur  Goldberg  an- 
nounced that  bis  country  would  permit  the 


General  Assembly  to  resume  normal  opera- 
tion without  a  confrontation  on  voting 
rights.  The  decision  undoubtedly  was  moti- 
vated by  two  important  considerations.  One 
■was  that  the  majority  of  the  U.N.'s  114  mem- 
bers would  not  have  supported  the  United 
States  In  its  stand.  The  other  was  that  a 
hard  line  on  our  part  might  have  led  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  U.N.  Neither  the  Un- 
ited States  nor  the  cause  of  peace  In  the 
world  would  benefit  from  (1),  a  loss  when 
the  issue  came  to  a  vote,  (21.  the  breakup 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States 
therefore  bowed  to  the  realities  of  world  poll- 
tics  and  It  wisely  avoided  a  situation  that 
might  have  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  an 
agency  that  Is  more  desperately  needed  now 
than  ever  before.  As  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor observed  concerning  the  U.S.  decision: 
"It  put  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole  before  Insistence  upon  the  letter  of 
the  law,  however  right  this  latter  may  be." 

American  citizens,  of  course,  do  not  care 
to  see  their  country  outdone  In  a  showdown 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  with  any  other  na- 
tion. They  should  consider,  however,  that 
we  are  not  engaged  In  a  game  In  which  points 
are  chalked  up  for  the  winning  side.  We, 
and  other  nations  too.  are  Involved  In  a 
search  for  ways  to  assure  survival.  This 
crucial  task  will  not  be  accomplished  If  al- 
ways we  Insist  upon  our  own  way. 

The  UjS.  decision  not  to  press  the  issue  waa 
sane  and  it  was  wise.  It  deserves  the  sup- 
port, not  the  condemnation,  of  the  American 
people. 


I  From  the  Christ  Ian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  19,  19651 

A  WISE  Decision 

The  VS.  decision  to  drop  its  efforts  to  force 
the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and  11  other  na- 
tions to  pay  up  what  they  owe  on  United  Na- 
tions peace-keeping  operations  was  wise  and 
constructive.  It  put  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  whole  before  insistence  upon 
the  letter  of  the  law,  however  right  this  lat- 
ter might  be.  We  believe  that  the  majority 
of  world  body  members  will  recognize  the 
wisdom  and  the  restraint  which  Washington 
has  shown. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that, 
regardless  of  Us  views  on  who  was  right 
and  who  was  wronp.  the  majority  was  not 
prepared  to  back  the  American  effort.  To 
have  done  so,  this  majority  apparently  felt, 
would  have  been  to  immobilize  the  forth- 
cotnlng  General  Assembly  session  and  might 
even  have  resulted  in  the  world  body's 
break-up. 

Since  Washington  rightly  agreed  that  an 
operating  United  Nations  Is  indispensable 
in  this  troubled  world.  America  decided  to 
cease  defending  a  position  which,  however 
much  might  be  said  in  its  favor,  was  no  long- 
er practical 

This  leaves  the  world  body  facing  two 
problems: 

The  first  is  Immediate.  It  Is  how  to  make 
up  the  $103,000,000  deficit  due  In  large  part 
to  tile  refusal  of  these  13  lands  to  pay  their 
debts.  It  Is  hoped  that  voluntary  donations 
will  do  the  trick.  Britain  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  have  offered  818  million. 
Nigeria  has  announced  that  It  will  contribute. 
There  Is  a  strong  hope  that,  under  the  cloak 
of  voUintary  action.  Russia  will  contribute 
substantially.  America  Itself  may  also  do 
so,  even  though  It  pays  nearly  one-third  of 
the  United  Nations'  regular  budget. 

The  second  is  long  range.  Will  the  deci- 
sion not  to  try  to  force  all  countries  to  pay 
their  share  of  peace-keeping  operations  dis- 
courage such  operations  In  the  future?  This 
would  be  a  severe  setback  to  those  who  had 
hoped  to  see  the  world  body  become  a  strong, 
on-the-spot  force  for  peace  and  order.  Means 
should  be  found  not  to  let  this  happen. 

In  Judging  the  actions  of  those  nations 
which  refused  to  support  the  American  posi- 


tion. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  new  members  from  Asia  and 
Africa  are  terrified  of  a  knock-down.  drag, 
out  struggle  within  the  United  Nations  be- 
tween America  and  Russia.  Thus  one  of 
their  main  purposes  Invariably  Is  to  seek  to 
prevent  a  head-on  clash  between  these  two 
giants.  They  refused  to  support  an  Ameri- 
can action  which  they  felt  might  drive  Rus- 
sla  from  the  world  body.  They  would  simi- 
larly have  refused  to  support  a  like  Soviet 
maneuver  against  the  United  States. 

This  conciliatory  attitude  may  have  its 
drawbacks,  but  It  also  can  be  advantageous 
to  the  United  Nations  In  times  of  serious 
crisis. 


IFrom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Aug.  18,  1965] 
U.S.  Retreat  Mat  Save  United  Nations 
The  U.S.  retreat  from  Its  former  position 
of  "rigid  adherence  to  the  law"  In  the  fl. 
nanclng  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  was 
necessary  to  forestall  disintegration  of  the 
v'orld  organization. 

There  is  no  definite  assurance  now  that 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  conciliatory  but  firm 
maiden  speech  before  "the  committee  of  33" 
will  save  the  UN.  It  was,  however,  essential 
to  ending  the  deadlock.  It  the  organtzatlua 
Is  not  strengthened  from  this  point  on,  the 
onus  will  rest  more  firmly  on  Soviet  Russia. 
France,  and  the  other  delinquents. 

After  the  Goldberg  address  the  Russian 
delegate  made  noises  like  the  Soviets  might 
now  be  willing  to  make  some  "voluntary 
contribution"  to  the  solvency  of  the  U.N., 
but  any  speculation  In  this  regard  would  be 
risky. 

U.S.   POSITXOM    WAS    LSGAZ, 

Based  or  the  letter  of  the  law,  upheld  by 
the  Inleriatlonal  Court  of  Justice,  the 
United  States  was  right  In  demanding  that 
Soviet  Russia,  its  satellites,  France,  and  sev- 
eral other  nations,  pay  their  share  of  t.ne 
cost  of  keeping  the  peace  In  the  Middle  EmI 
and  the  Congo  or  be  deprived  of  their  voting 
rights  la  tile  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Gold- 
berg declared  that  the  U.S.  position  was 
"constitutionally,  legally,  procedurally,  and 
admlulstratlvely  correct,"  He  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  ft  not  prepared  to  apply  article  19 
and  that  the  consensus  was  that  the  As- 
sembly should  proceed  normally.  (For  more 
than  a  year  all  votes  on  substantive  matters 
have  been  avoided.)  And,  in  the  spirit  ol 
his  predecessor,  the  late  Ambassador  Adloi 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Goldberg  declared:  "It  Is 
time  for  the  General  Assembly  to  get  on  with 
Its  heavy  agenda,  which  Is  Indeed  the  un- 
finished business  of  mankind." 

"We  must  find  new  strength."  he  said. 
"and  new  capacities  for  building,  brick  bv 
brick,  the  community  of  men." 

The  lofty  words  did  not  bide  the  fact  that 
this  country  had  made  a  major  retreat 
Goldberg  placed  "responsibility  where  it 
properly  belongs"  (on  the  delinquents)  and 
he  made  It  clear  that  the  United  St;»tea 
would  not  allow  a  double  standard  to  exist 
In  paying  United  Nations  costs  in  the  future. 
He  even  reserved  the  right  for  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  pay  If  It  had  strong  rea- 
sons for  doing  so. 

POWERS   CANNOT    BE    COERCED 

Actually,  however.  Washington  has  pain- 
fully concluded  it  was  wrong  In  the  first 
place  to  stretch  article  19  of  the  charter  to 
pressure  other  powers  Into  paying  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  which  they  disap- 
proved. At  this  stage  of  the  evolution  of  the 
UN.  the  world  powers  cannot  be  coerced.  The 
organization  must  operate  by  consent — and 
this  means  by  compromise.  This  admits  a 
weakness,  but  the  weakness  has  been  ap- 
parent a  long  time. 

The  Soviet  Union,  France  and  11  other 
nations  In  arrears  on  the  peacekeeping  as- 
sessments have  in  effect  held  that  such  sc- 
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tlvlty  Is  a  function  of  the  Security  CouncU 
(Where  all  five  permanent  members  have  a 
veto),  not  the  General  Assembly.  The  ra- 
tionale extended,  however,  to  financing 
p^'.jcekeeping  approved  by  the  Council,  in 
effect  holding  that  such  payments  must  be 
voluntary.  MeanUme,  Britain,  Canada  and 
th--  Scandinavian  countries  have  shown  the 
wi.y  of  donating  almost  $18  mUllon.  If  suf- 
nilent  other  payments  are  forthcoming  vol- 
untarily, the  $108  million  deficit  wui  be  wiped 
out.  In  any  respect,  operations  In  Cvprus 
and  other  troubled  spots  have  been  financed 
with  voluntary  payments. 

The  biggest  challenge  to  the  United  Na. 
tlons— Vietnam— Is  stui  ahead.  The  Johnson 
EdDilnlstratlon  has  wisely  given  priority  to 
the  future  of  the  U.N.  over  a  row  about  past 
llahlUtles,  '^     ' 

Mr.  Goldberg  discharged  with  dignity  an 
onerous  but  necessary  assignment. 
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The  p-RKSVDlNp  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not  morn- 
iim  business  Is  closed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Eusgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Tlie 
clerk  «m  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CERTAIN  INCREASES  IN  ANNUITIES 
P.'WABLE  FROM  THE  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE RETIRExMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY FUND 

-Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business.  H.R.  9811,  be  laid  aside 
temporarily,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  635,  H.R.   8469. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  biU  (HR. 
8469)  to  provide  certain  Increases  in 
annuities  payable  from  the  cim  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  iHR 
B4691  to  provide  certain  increases  in  an- 
nuities payable  from  the  civil  service 
re  irement  and  disability  fund,  and  for 
otiier  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
irom  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
uvi:  SeiTlce  with  amendments  on  page 
5,  after  line  9,  to  strike  out: 

Src.  2.  Section  10  of  the  Civil  Service  Rc- 
nt,?„Ti  i*"''  *=  ^""Ided  (5  U.S.C.  2260).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "55"  wherever  it 
°^?'  ^^"^'°  ""^  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
rr"n.-,  ,  ■"nendment  shall  not  apply  with 
'«pea  to  employees  or  Members  retired  or 
Dh„wise  6epar.ned  prior  to  the  date  of 
"..ctment  of  this  Act. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to 
to^'2"^  section  number  from   "3" 

t^^^-^^LLIAMS  of  Delaware  obtained 
9^}J,U   WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 


STEEL  DISPUTE  SETTLEMENT  NE- 
GOTIATIONS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  certain  comments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  roles  played  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  steel  dispute  last  week  bv 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Coinmerce.  Mr.  Connor,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Wirtz. 

In  my  more  than  35  years  of  experi- 
ence in  beinp  involved  in  negotiations 
of  major  labor  disputes  in  this  country, 
1  have  never  seen  such  a  magnificent 
and  masterful  Job  of  Industrial  states- 
manship as  that  performed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  steel  case. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Senate  may  sav  what 
the  President  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  say,  I  beUeve  this  case  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  study  for  m.iny  years  to  come, 
in  labor  relations  cour.?es,  in  writings  on 
mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration 
and  by  students  and  authorities  of  indus- 
trial relations.  I  hope  to  be  of  some 
help  to  students  who  may  study  the  case 
by  my  comments  today. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Mr.  Connor,  and  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor' 
Mr.  Wirtz.  performed  negotiating  serv- 
ices—as  I  have  told  them  in  a  letter  that 
I  sent  to  each  of  them— that  likewise 
have  not  been  excelled,  ne\ertheIeEs 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  country 
would  be  In  the  thfies  of  a  shutdown  of 
the  major  Industi-y  in  the  United  States 
at  this  very  hour,  were  It  not  for  the  in- 
dustrial statesmanship  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  never  seen 
it.s  equal.  I  stat*.  in  anticipation,  to  any 
critics  who  might  seek  to  elve  the  im- 
pression that  the  President  used  persua- 
sion not  related  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
that  they  could  not  be  more  wrong 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
discussed  the  details  of  this  controversy 
before  he  intervened,  at  a  breakfast  held 
in  the  White  House  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 30.  at  which  the  substantive  Issues 
were  outlined  for  him  in  detail— issues 
which  had  resulted  in  a  complete  dead- 
lock between  the  steel  companies  and 
the  steel  workers'  union. 

f^°4\^"i^".^^'  ^^^  President  had  sent 
to  Pittsburgh  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  former  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Leroy  Collins,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  participate  in  a 
lact-.nnding  mission.  Some  Senators 
may  not  be  aware  that  Governor  CoUins 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
were  not  authorized  to  make  any  sugges- 
o  ^  \°}^^  representatives  of  the  union 
and  of  the  steel  companies  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 

We  spent  hours  with  the  parties  to 
find  out  what  their  differences  were  and 
to  determine  for  the  President  whether 
they  had  actually  reached  a  good-faith 
deadlock  in  their  negotiations. 

The  President  Instructed  us  to  find  out 
if  there  was  any  hope  of  further  free 
collective  bargaining  between  the  dis- 
putants or  if  it  appeared  that  Govern- 
ment intervention  were  necessary  In 
order  to  avoid  the  irreparable  damage 
to  the  Nation  which  would  result  from 
a  shutdown  of  the  steel  industr>'. 

When  we  reported  to  the  President  on 
the   morning  of  August   30,   Governor 
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Collins  and  I  were  In  complete  agree- 
ment on  every  detail  of  all  the  minutiae 
of  the  findincs  we  brought  back  from 
Pittsbui-gh.  We  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  in  our  opinion,  if  the  parties 
were  left  to  themselve.s  there  would  be 
a  steel  Industry  shut  down  at  midnight 
on  Tuesday,  August  31.  1965. 

We  tried  to  be  of  service  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  outlining  at  great  length  and  in 
detail  the  White  House  procedure  we 
thought  should  be  followed.  Essen- 
tially, it  called  for  continued  negotia- 
tions, under  the  direction  of  the  White 
House.  We  made  recommendations 
within  flexible  brackets,  for  terms  of 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  should  the 
Government  flnaljy  be  In  a  position 
where  it  would  have  to  suggest  a  settle- 
ment. But  that  was  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  contribution  that  Gover- 
nor Collins  and  I  made:  and  that  is  a 
minor  contribution,  compared  with  the 
great  work  of  the  President  and  the  ne- 
gotiating efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretar;,-  of  Commerce 
which  followed  that  breakfast  meeting 
on  August  30. 

I  shall  always  be  a  richer  m,an,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  valuable  experience 
because  I  had  the  opporlunitv  of  serving 
with  Leroy  Collins,  of  Florida,  on  this 
mission.  In  my  judgment,  he  is  a  great 
American.  One  carmot  pay  a  hlcher 
compliment  to  a  man  and  to  a  friend 
than  to  say  he  is  a  great  American. 
Leroy  Collins  is  a  dedicated  American 
and  I  learned  much  from  him  during'  our 
work  together  in  Pittsburgh. 

Also  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
William  Simkin.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  for 
his  mediation  work  with  the  parties  dur- 
ing the  many  days  of  negotiation  con- 
ferences with  them.  Governor  Collins 
and  I  found  that  the  negotiators  for 
boUi  the  union  and  the  steel  industry 
had  great  respect  for  and  confidence  in 
Bill  Simkin.  The  factual  material 
that  he  had  gathered  over  the  weeks 
and  the  mediation  service  which  he  and 
his  able  staff  had  rendered  to  the  parties 
helped  to  provide  the  seeds  for  the  sow- 
ing of  commonsense  suggestions  in  the 
minds  of  the  industry  and  union  negoti- 
ators by  the  President  and  by  Secretary 
Wirtz  and  Secretary  Connor. 

One    other    official    deserves    special 
mention  by  me  and  that  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Califano  of  the  President's  staff.     While 
Governor  Collins  and  I  were  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Mr.  Califano  stayed  on  the  Wash. 
Ington,  DC.  end  of  the  long-distance 
telephone  much  of  the  time  day  and 
night,  advising  with  us  on  our  findings 
as  we  developed  them  as  a  result  of  our 
conferences  with  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
putes.   He  in  turn  relayed  them  to  the 
President  and  relayed  back  to  us  further 
Instructions  and  advice  which  we  sought 
from  the  President,     Mr.  Califano  was 
of  great  help  to  all  of  us  and  particularly 
to  the  President   throughout  the  han- 
dling of  the   steel  case  by   the  White 
House.    Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  negotiations  here  in  Wash- 
ington, under  the  leadership  and  states- 
manship of  the  President  of  the  United 
States, 
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The  President  agreed  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  Governor  CoUir^s  and  I 
made  to  the  group  that  had  breakfast 
with  him  on  August  30.  that  it  was 
important  for  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
10  hear  from  the  President  himself  as 
to  how  serious  the  consequences  of  a 
steel  industry  shutdown  would  be  to  the 
security  and  economy  of  the  Nation. 

As  I  said  in  this  Chamber  last  Thurs- 
day. I  do  not  advise  Presidential  inter- 
ventions in  labor  disputes  as  a  general 
rule.  I  lielieve  they  should  be  very  rare. 
Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
should  not  linve  imposed  upon  him  such 
a  buidcn.  Kc  is  entitled  lo  have  labor 
and  iiidusti-y  settle  their  differences 
without  White  House  intervention 
through  their  voluntary  exercise  of  a 
precious  freedom,  namely,  free  collective 
bargaining. 

When  the  Federal  Goverrunent  does 
intervene,  it  should  in  most  instances  be 
kept  at  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Department  of  Commerce  level.  There 
are  instances,  however,  in  which  the 
President  himself  would  fail  the  Amer- 
ican people  if  he  did  not  personally  in- 
tervene, if  he  thought  the  public  interest 
warranted  intervention.  This  steel  in- 
dustry dispute  was  one  of  such  cases. 
In  my  many  years  of  service  in  tliis  field, 
there  have  been  only  a  half  dozen  cases 
in  which  one  could  say  with  assurance 
that  a  White  House  intervention  was 
justified.  But  this  was  one  such  case, 
because  there  would  have  resulted  both 
a  sti-ike  and  a  lockout.  Do  not  forget 
that  when  the  parties  to  a  labor  dispute 
come  to  a  point  where  they  really  break 
off  negotiations  between  themselves,  the 
employer  has  to  assume  equal  respon- 
sibility with  the  union  for  the  cessation 
of  operations  of  that  industry. 

I  stated  Ijefore  I  left  Pittsburgh,  I 
stated  at  the  White  House  breakfast  the 
other  morning,  and  I  was  heard  to  state 
on  two  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ace  last  week,  that  In  my  judgment  there 
was  equality  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  steel  companies  and  the  steel 
union  with  respect  to  this  dispute.  The 
facts  involved  in  the  case  simply  did  not 
Justify  either  the  union  or  the  Steel 
Companies  throwing  our  country  into 
(lie  economic  losses  that  would  result 
from  a  breakdowTi  in  collective  bargain- 
ing between  them. 

There  is  no  question  ab-Jut  the  Presi- 
dent's laxlng  the  facts  before  the  parties 
when  he  asked  them  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  meet  with  him  at  the  White 
House  in  the  presence  of  his  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Such  a  conference  between  the  President 
and  the  parties  to  the  dispute  was  a  pro- 
cedural recommendation  that  Governor 
Collins  and  I  had  made  to  him  at  the 
breakfast  meeting  on  August  30. 

The  President  laid  it  on  the  line,  so 
to  speak,  and  he  demonstrated  to  the 
parties  his  complete  knowledge  In  detail 
of  what  was  involved  in  the  dispute.  He 
showed  complete  knowledge  of  the  union 
problems  and  the  steel  companies'  prob- 
lems. The  President  knows  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  Industry  with 
recard  tfl  foreign  importation,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  stockpiling  of  the  inventories 
that  have  taken  place,   and  the  facts 


about  the  healthy  profits  within  the  In- 
dustry. He  knows  the  facts  about  his- 
toric inequities  that  have  grown  up  with- 
in the  job  classifications  within  the  labor 
force.  This  involves  inequities  between 
Incentive  and  nonlncentive  pay  rates. 
He  assigned  to  SecretaiT  Wirtz  and  Sec- 
retary Connor  the  great  task  of  taking 
the  parties  to  the  Executive  Building 
across  the  street  from  the  White  House 
and  starting  under  Presidential  instruc- 
tions the  series  of  negotiation  sessions 
which  are  now  well  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  because  of  the  adequate 
news  coverage  that  these  conferences 
received. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  the  President 
kept  In  touch  with  these  negotiations 
until  their  final  successful  culmination. 
I  have  already  read  some  articles  in 
the  newspapers  which  would  indicate 
that  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
final  settlement  somehow  has  violated 
some  economic  guidelines  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  followed  in  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  in  order  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  inflation. 

Those  guidelines  are  relative,  in  tliat 
it  has  always  been  recognized  tliat  so- 
called  historic  inequities  within  an  in- 
dustry must  be  adjusted  in  connection 
with  any  (guidelines  and  tliai  in  doing 
equity  and  justice  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
just those  inequities,  over  and  above  any 
guidelines. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  economic 
yuidelines  in  settling  the  economic  issues 
involved  In  a  major  labor  dispute.  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  had  them  in  connection 
v.ith  the  operation  of  the  War  Labor 
r.card.  We  followed  them  subject  only 
to  fair  adjustments  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate inequities  and  Injustices. 

Therefore,  when  we  had  a  case  in 
which  the  facts  showed  that  existing  in- 
equities had  developed  within  an  indus- 
try, those  inequities  were  adjusted  over 
and  above  the  guidelines. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
since  the  so-called  3.2  guideline  was 
recommended  for  handling  economic 
issues  in  labor  disputes  starting  with  the 
Kennedy  administration.  The  result  is 
tiiai  no  one  can  point  to  any  settlement 
in  a  major  labor  dispute  within  the  past 
fiw  years  In  which  the  dispute  has  been 
settled  within  the  3.2  guideline  as  far  as 
so-called  inequities  are  concerned.  How- 
ever, the  3.2  guideline  is  of  great  impor- 
.^nce  in  directing  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute,  because  that  means  that  the 
major  wage  settlement  should  conform 
to  the  guideline.  That  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened In  case  after  case.  It  happened 
in  the  steel  settlement  of  last  week.  It 
happened  In  the  1962  East  Coast  Long- 
shore case  and  the  1964  East  Coast  Long- 
shore case  in  which  I  was  Involved. 

Inequities  were  adjusted,  but  the  basic 
wage  settlements  did  not  violate  the 
guidelines.  One  of  the  things  that  must 
always  be  given  great  weight  in  the 
settlement  of  a  major  dispute  is  the  re- 
lationship of  that  dl.spute  to  settlements 
in  comparable  industries. 

We  cannot  select  a  given  Industry — for 
example,  the  steel  lndustr>' — and  settle 
a  labor  dispute  Independently  of  the 
terms  of  settlement  of  disputes  In  com- 
parable Industries. 


That  was  a  problem  that  confronted 
the  President  and  confronted  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  tills  steel  case.  That  was  a 
problem  that  Governor  Collins  and  I 
placed  major  stress  on  in  our  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Secretaries. 

Let  it  be  said  at  this  time  that  in  the 
automobile  industry,  in  which  a  major 
settlement  was  reached  some  months 
apo,  it  was  necessary  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment somewhat  above  the  guideline  so 
far  as  the  so-caUed  fringe  benefits  and 
wage  Inequities  were  concerned.  But  in 
the  automobile  dispute  as  well  as  other 
major  disputes  the  settlement  was  not 
above  the  guidelines  so  far  as  the  basic 
wage  changes  were  concerned.  Those 
cases  stayed  within  the  guideline.  Tliat 
is  also  true  of  the  steel  case. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  automo- 
bile industry,  the  union  had  the  benefit 
of  a  so-called  cost-of-living  escalation 
clause.  That  does  not  exist  in  the  steel 
industry  contract.  This  was  a  major 
problem  that  confronted  Secretary  Wiitz 
and  Secretary  Connor,  as  well  as  the 
President  of  the  United  State  In  the 
steel  case. 

Therefore,  although  the  basic  wage  in- 
crease in  the  automobile  Industry  was 
finally  negotiated  at  a  figure  higher  than 
the  basic  wage  Increase  settlement  in  the 
steel  case,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
union  in  the  steel  case  does  not  receive 
any  benefit  from  a  cost-of-living  escala- 
tion clause.  However,  Walter  Reuther, 
.since  the  settlement  in  the  automobile 
case,  has  received  an  additional  8  cents 
an  hour  over  and  above  the  settlement  in 
that  case  because  of  the  cost-of-living 
escalation  clause. 

In  the  negotiations  within  the  steel 
Industry  2  years  ago.  the  cost-of-Uvisie- 
escalation  clause  was  dropped.  It  is  true 
that  the  union  received  some  benefits  in 
exchange  from  the  standiwlnt  of  the 
companies'  assuming  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
miums on  the  insurance  cost  of  the  con- 
tract. However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  steelworkers  also,  because  of  the 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  since  that 
settlement,  have  suffered  considerable 
loss. 

Let  It  be  said  that  the  settlement  In  the 
steel  case  Is  less  than  the  settlement  In 
the  automobile  case.  Let  it  be  said  also 
that  another  comparable  major  Industry 
that  confronted  the  negotiators  was  the 
aluminum  Industry.  That  Industry  hold? 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
the  same  union  that  holds  the  agreement 
in  the  steel  Industrj'.  The  aluminum 
settlement  was  better,  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  Increase  in  basic  wages,  than 
was  reached  in  the  settlement  of  the  steel 
case.  There  is  still  another  comparable 
Industi-y  that  I  would  mention  that  cre- 
ated problems  for  the  negotiators  and 
that  is  the  Industry  that  involves  the 
manufacturing  of  metal  cans.  This  in- 
dustry holds  a  collective  bargainins 
agreement  with  the  same  union  as  in  the 
case  of  the  steel  industry.  The  basic 
wage  settlement  was  a  better  settlement. 
so  far  as  Increases  are  concerned,  than 
that  in  the  steel  Industry. 

In  fairness  to  the  steel  companies.  I 
wish  to  say  that  for  some  time  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  In  the  steel  industry  hw 
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been  higher  than  the  average  hourly 
wage  in  most  of  the  other  major  In- 
dustries, 

What  the  negotiators  were  confronted 
with  primarily  was  a  fair  consideration 
of  the  so-called  historic  inequities  and  a 
consideration  of  tiie  pattern  of  settle- 
ment in  the  other  comparable  major 
i  .dustries. 

I  believe  they  did  a  magnificent  job 
from  the  standpoint  of  equity  and  fair- 
Mss  to  both  the  companies  and  the 
liiiion  in  leading  the  parties  to  this  set- 
tlement. It  was  fair  and  just.  It  did 
not  do  any  violence  to  the  guidelines, 
when  we  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  fringe  benefits  and 
historic  inequities  as  well  as  basic  wage 
Increase  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  wished  to  speak  on 
tills  matter  today  because  I  have  dis- 
covered some  aspects  of  the  situation 
A'hich  are  not  thoroughly  understood  by 
iorae  writers  whose  articles  I  have  read. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  should  expect  them 
to  understand  these  matters  fully,  be- 
cause they  could  not  possibly  have  had 
all  the  facts  available  to  them  that  con- 
fronted the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
I  think  a  remarkable  job  of  fair  reporting 
on  the  whole  has  been  done  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
complex  cases  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
e.Kpprience  to  study. 

I  decided  to  make  this  report  today 
because  I  wanted  to  assure  the  American 
people  that  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
e.xceedlngly  proud  of  the  Industrial 
statesmanship  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  he  manifested  it  in  his 
historic  negotiations  in  cotmeetion  with 
this  case. 

I  should  like  to  say  also  to  labor  and 
to  management  that  they  would  make 
3  i;reat  mistake  if  they  were  to  look  upon 
the  steel  case  as  a  precedent  for  presi- 
dential intervention  in  major  labor  dis- 
putes in  the  future.  They  owe  it  to  their 
country  and  to  their  President  to  make 
voluntary  collective  bargaintag  work 
without  making  it  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  find  It  necessary  to 
intervene  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

It  was  only  because  of  the  extraordl- 
naiT  situation  that  confronted  our  coun- 
try in  respect  to  the  continued  manufac- 
ture of  steel  that  Governor  Collins  and 
I  felt  that  the  circumstances  warranted 
our  very  strong  recommendation  of 
Presidential  intervention. 

I  shall  always  be  satisfied  to  stand  on 
the  joint  recommendation  that  Governor 
Collins  and  I  made  to  the  President  and 
his  advisers.  And  I  shall  always  be  proud 
that  on  the  basis  of  that  recommenda- 
tion the  President  independently  made 
his  own  choice.  whJch  was  to  intervene 
and  to  help  lead  the  parties  to  a  success- 
ful determination  cf  the  dispute  in  the 
■TOel  industry. 

A  further  comment  I  wish  to  make  is 
in  regard  to  those  who  might  say  they 
would  change  a  comma,  or  modify  a  cross 
on  a  "T"  in  the  provisions  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  My  question  to 
them  is:  Where  would  the  country  and 
Its  economy  and  security  interests  be.  if 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  had  not  finally 


agreed  to  accept  the  suggestions  made  to 
them  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor?  The  country 
would  be  in  the  throes  of  an  approaching 
economic  crisis,  for  it  is  true  that  as  the 
steel  industry  goes,  so  goes  the  economy 
of  America. 

In  closing.  I  express  my  highest  com- 
pliments to  Conrad  Cooper,  the  chief  ne- 
gotiator for  the  steel  industry,  and  Abe 
Abel,  president  of  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America.  I  know  dedicated  serv- 
ice when  I  see  it.  I  know  when  two  men 
of  widely  different  points  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  a  given  dispute  both  come  to 
recognize  that  the  general  public  which 
was  third  party  to  the  dispute  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week, 
must  prevail  over  the  partisan  interests 
of  the  steel  companies  and  the  steel- 
workers  union.  They  placed  their  pa- 
triotism and  their  devoted  interest  in 
America  s  welfare  first.  The  reason  why 
there  is  a  steel  agreement  is  that  they 
acceded  to  the  President's  suggestions. 
They  compromised  their  differences  and 
signed  their  names  to  an  agreement, 
which  was  fair,  equitable,  and  just. 

I  express  for  the  Record  my  high  com- 
mendation of  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Mr,  Wirtz:  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Connor;  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Abel,  for  their  dem- 
onstration of  industrial  statesmanship  of 
the  highest  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  all 
Senators  are  grateful  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  the  analysis  he 
has  given  of  the  events  associated  with 
the  settlement  of  the  st«el  dispute. 

With  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
I  express  the  deepest  appreciation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
industrial  statesmanship  he  has  demon- 
strated. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  country 
w-ish  that  problems  like  these  would 
never  develop.  In  some  segments  of  the 
community,  there  is  the  notion  that  if 
we  would  only  put  our  minds  to  it.  they 
never  would  develop.  In  other  seg- 
ments of  the  community  there  are  those 
who  feel  they  have  absolute  lead-pipe 
cinches  as  to  how  we  should  approach 
these  situations. 

Whether  collective  bargaining  has 
been  advanced  or  damaged  by  these 
events  will  long  be  the  subject  of  debate 
and  dispute.  But  the  security  and  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States. 
which  are  the  overriding  concern,  have 
been  advanced,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
that  will  be  the  verdict  of  historj-. 

There  Is  sometimes  an  unthinking 
attitude  to  say  to  the  two  parties  at  a 
bargaining  table,  the  representatives  of 
management  and  the  union,  "You  should 
resolve  this  dispute  in  the  light  of  the 
public  Interest." 

The  question  that  confronts  America, 
one  which  is  of  extremely  difficult  di- 
mension, is  whether  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  in  the  industries  where 
the  strength  of  the  Nation  is  so  vitally 
Involved  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of 
either  party  that  he  is  voicing  the  public 
interest.  Both  parties  to  the  dispute 
feel  they  represent  the  public's  Inflerest. 


But  let  us  be  honest  in  acknowledging 
that  the  spokesman  for  management  has 
the  concern  and  responsibiUty.  first  of 
all,  as  the  management  spokesman,  to 
management;  and  his  second  concern  is 
profits.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that. 

The  union  man  has  his  obligation,  first 
of  all,  to  his  membership.  That  Is  a 
matter  of  wages  and  working  conditions. 
How  do  we  build  in  the  public  Interest 
to  this  kind  of  situation  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead? 

I  feel  that  the  report  given  us  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  confirms 
the  elation  that  the  Nation  felt  and  the 
appreciation  it  would  want  us  to  voice 
for  it  to  the  President  for  his  statesman- 
hke  timing  of  intervention  which  has 
served  the  long-term  Interest  of  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
I  am  sure  we  all  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
a  major  steel  strike  has  been  averted. 
Moreover — according  to  the  announced 
terms  of  the  settlement — labor-manage- 
ment peace  in  the  lndustr>-  seems  to  be 
assured  for  the  next  35  months. 

A  tleup  of  any  length  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, of  course,  could  have  had  a 
serious  disruptive  effect  on  the  national 
economy,  which  is  continuing  its  un- 
precedented climb. 

No  one  reaUzed  the  consequences  more 
than  did  President  Johnson.  He  first 
made  available  to  the  parties  the  full 
Federal  mediation  machinery. 

As  the  strike  deadlhre  drew  nearer, 
the  President  exercised  his  famous  per- 
suasive powers  to  convince  both  sides 
that  a  short  delay  might  mean  a  mutual 
settlement  without  any  strike.  The  de- 
lay was  agreed  upon. 

During  the  day  and  night  hours  of 
intensive  bargaining  that  followed  Presi- 
dent Johnson  personally  met  with  the 
parties  and  urged  them  to  explore  every 
avenue  of  accord.  He  assigned  Labor 
Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  and  Commerce 
Secretary  John  Connor  to  maintain  inti- 
mate contact  with  each  side. 

The  contract  agreement  that  resulted 
refiected  this  intense  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  avert  a 
steel  dispute. 

In  the  end  it  was  accomplished  with- 
out a  strike.  It  was  accomplLshed  with- 
out turning  to  recourse  to  the  Injunctive 
process  under  Tafl-Hartky. 

And.  most  importantly,  it  still  was  ac- 
complished through  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

The  settlement  is  a  tribute  to  President 
Johnson  and  his  administration.  But  it 
also  is  a  tribute  to  the  managements  and 
the  labor  orcanization  for  their  willing- 
ness to  continue  bargaining. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Nation  is  the 
beneficiary. 


EXTENSION  AND  EXPANSION  OF  IN- 
TERSTATE HIGHWAYS   VITAL  TO 

TR.AFFIC  S.^FETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  the 
casualty  list  of  Americans  murdered  In 
Labor  Day  highway  accidents  continues 
to  mount. 

While  the  Nation  casts  an  apprehen- 
sive eye  toward  'Vietnam,  while  Florida 
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and  the  other  southeastern  States  claim 
the  headlines  under  the  ravages  of  hur- 
ricane Betsy,  the  less  spectacular  com- 
pendaum  of  holiday  traffic  death  lists  is 
accepted  as  a  byproduct  of  today's  way 
of  life. 

Or.  our  "way  of  death."  if  you  prefer. 

I.  for  one.  am  appalled  that  so  many 
of  us  should  sit  by  and  accept  highway 
slaughter  as  a  "way  of  life."  At  my  re- 
Que.st,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
reported  to  me  today  that  of  its  reported 
541  Labor  Day  traffic  fatalities  in  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
only  27 — or  fewer  than  5  percent — oc- 
curred on  Interstate  highways. 

Earlier  in  thi.s  session,  I  introduced 
S.  1272.  a  biU  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
In  advocating  the  construction  of  60.000 
miles  instead  of  the  presently  designated 
41.000  miles  of  interstate  liighways,  I 
have  contended  that  three  times  fewer 
accidents  per  million  miles  occur  on 
safely  designed  interstate  highways  than 
on  other  roads.  Everytime  5  miles  of 
Interstate  highway  are  opened  for  trafHc. 
another  life  a  year  is  saved. 

Further,  in  S.  1976,  I  submit  that  the 
repeal  of  restrictions  on  highway  con- 
struction until  moneys  are  at  hand  would 
speed  up  constractlon  of  interstate  high- 
ways, with  a  consequent  saving  of  Ameri- 
can lives  in  the  process. 

There  Is  a  story  heard  in  Washington 
that  one  of  our  Government  officials  was 
remonstrating  with  a  member  of  an  Iron 
Curtain  government  that  little  interest 
was  taken  with  the  numbers  of  persons 
dying  of  malnutrition  in  that  country. 
The  Iron  Curtain  national  looked  our 
man  straight  In  the  eye  and  said  some- 
thing like  thts:  "But  what  are  you  doing 
about  your  traffic  accident  death  tolls? 
Tliey  are  as  much  a  product  of  your 
economy  as  our  starvation  is  of  ours." 

Yes.  what  are  we  doing?  The  com- 
pletion of  a  safer  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem would  save  as  many  as  8.000  fatali- 
ties a  year.  This  year.  Next  year.  And 
the  year  after  that. 


the  Senate  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate  this  week. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  hM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  a.'ik  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  bU5ine.ss  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


0\nSSION   OF   MORNING   BUSINESS 
ON   THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANsnELD.  Madam  President. 
I  announce  that  there  will  be  no  morn- 
ing hour  tomoiTow  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  prayer  the  de- 
bate on  the  farm  bill  will  be  started  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  EllenderI. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSIONS   THIS   WEEK 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,   all  committees  of 


CERTAIN  INCREASES  IN  ANNUITIES 
PAYABLE  FROM  THE  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY 
FUND 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  8469)  to  provide 
certain  increases  in  annuities  payable 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
on  the  pending  bUl  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  leaders,  or 
whomever  they  may  designate,  and  to 
one-half  hour  on  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madem  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
wlilch  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  line  14,  It  Is  proposed  to  strike 
out  tlie  quotation  marks,  and  on  line  22 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and  the  Beml- 
colon. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
analysis  of  H.R.  8469,  as  reported,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  an.ilysis  of  H.R.  8469  is  as  follows: 
Analysis  of  H  K  8469,  as  Reported 

Section  1(a)  redefines  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  to  mean  the  monthly  price  average  In- 
stead of  the  average  over  a  full  calendar 
year. 

Section  1(a)  also  defines  a  new  term.  "ba£e 
month"  to  mean  the  month  referred  to  for 
determining  an  increase  In  annuities  after 
the  first  increase  granted  by  this  act. 

Section  1(b)  would  allow  the  Commla- 
Blon  to  use  money  In  the  retirement  ftind 
to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of  In- 
creasing annuities  Instead  of  paying  such  ex- 
penses out  of  the  Commission's  budget. 

This  language  Is  considered  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  virtual  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining when  a  future  Increase  will  occur. 
Without  adequatB  funds  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  other  expenses  of  administering  an  in- 
crease, delay  In  providing  the  Increases  could 
occur. 

Section  1(0)  increases  the  annuities  of  all 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  receive  a  cU'll 
service  annuity  on  the  effective  date  of  thla 
act: 

1.  All  annuities  which  commenced  (or,  II  a 
survivor  annuity,  are  bafed  on  annuities 
which  commenced)  on  or  before  October  1. 
1956  ( the  date  of  the  major  amendments  to 
the  retirement  act),  shall  be  Increased  by  6  5 
percent  of  the  annuity  plus  the  increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  as  reflected  In  the  Consum- 
er Price  Index  from  December  31.  1962.  until 
the  latest  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  This  wUl  be  an  additional  4S 
percent,  for  a  total  Increase  of  11  percent. 

2.  All  annuities  which  commenced  after 
October  I.  1956.  shall  be  Increased  by  1.5  per- 
cent plus  the  same  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  noted  Immediately  above.  This  wUl 
be  a  total  Increase  of  8  percent. 


Section  1(c)  guarantees  that  any  survivor 
whose  annuity  Is  based  on  the  "free  survivor 
annuity"  language  of  the  1948  amendmen'.' 
or  the  "forgotten  widow  annuity"  language 
of  the  1958  amendment  shall  be  Increased  by 
15  percent  of  the  armuity  or  »10.  whichever 
Is  the  lesser. 

Section  1(c)  provides  that  the  new  "base 
month"  for  determining  future  mcreasses 
shall  be  the  month  which  showed  the  highest 
percentage  increase  In  the  cost  of  living 
over  3  percent  during  a  period  of  3  consecu- 
tive months  which  showed  an  average  in- 
crease of  at  least  3  percent. 

Existing  law  on  the  cost-of-living  increase 
in  retirement  annuities  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  determine  annually  wheth- 
er the  cost  of  living  has  increased  at  least  3 
percent  from  the  base  year  (now  1962)  untu 
the  year  of  the  determination.  If  the  in- 
crease 18  not  3  percent,  the  Commission  waits 
until  the  following  January  1  for  another 
determination. 

If  the  average  Increase  la  3  percent,  all  an- 
nuities which  commenced  before  January  2 
of  the  preceding  year  are  increased  on  April 
1  following  the  determination.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  therefore,  there  Is  a  built-in,  15- 
month  lag. 

Section  lie)  changes  this  by  providing  for 
a  monthly  determination  Instead  of  an  an- 
nual determination.  Whenever  the  cosi-of- 
ilvlng  index  shows  for  3  consecutive  months 
a  rise  of  at  least  3  percent  from  the  "base 
month."  annuities  payable  on  the  first  day 
of  the  third  month  thereafter  shall  be  In- 
creased by  the  highest  percentage  (to  the 
nearest  tenth)  shown  in  any  one  of  the  3 
months.  That  month  then  becomes  the  new 
base  month. 

Section  1(c)  (1)  clarifies  present  law  on  the 
eligibility  for  receiving  an  annuity  Increase, 
eliminates  the  15-month  lag  in  receiving 
increases,  and  guarantees  that  survivor  an- 
nuitants shall  receive  the  Increases  pre- 
viously received  by  the  annuitant  himself 
under  this  act  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Section  1(c)  (2)  provides  that  the  children 
survivors  of  deceased  Federal  employees  who 
in  the  future  will  receive  an  annuity  shall 
have  the  annuity  Increased  by  the  percent- 
age of  increase  given  to  annuitants  who 
retired  after  October  1,  1956  If  this  lan- 
guage were  not  Included,  children  survivors 
whose  annuities  commence  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act  would  not  receive  the 
proper  percentage  relationship  of  annuity  to 
salary  as  those  children  survivors  whoee 
parent  died  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
ect. 

Section  1(d)  prohibits  inclusion  of  an- 
nuity purchased  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  annuity  upon  which  the  Increases 
are  calculated. 

Section  1(B)  provides  for  calculation  to 
the  nearest  dollar  and  guarantees  everyone 
at  least  1  dollar. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  benefits  au- 
thorized by  thla  act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 
This  provision  will  avoid  the  problem  which 
faced  all  of  our  civil  service  retirees  In  1963 
when  their  annuity  increases  were  delayed  by 
6  months  because  of  the  necessity  of  an 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  before  the 
Increases  cottld  be  paid. 

The     PRESIDING     OFfTCER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 

Y'ARBOROUGH). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  what  Is  the  pending  amend- 
ment about? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  Is  an 
amendment  on  page  3,  line  14,  which 
strikes  out  the  quotation  marks,  and 
line  22,  the  quotation  marks  and  the 
semicolon.  It  Is  merely  technical.  It  is 
surplus 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
decs  the  amendment  do?  Will  the  Sen- 
ator kindly  repeat  his  explanation. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  On  page  3.  line 
14.  it  strikes  out  the  quotation  marks 
immediately  before  the  word  "effective"; 
and  on  line  14  it  strikes  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  semicolon  which  fol- 
low the  period.  This  was  surplus  punc- 
tuation. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  lime  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Pi-esi- 
dent,  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  Is 
called  the  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity increase  bill,  is  to  increase  the 
annuities  of  retired  Federal  employees. 

I  believe  the  bill  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  be  considered  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  need  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  justification  for  the  in- 
crease in  retirement  annuities.  The 
vast  majority  of  retired  employees  and 
survivors  of  retired  employees  are  living 
on  civil  service  annuities  which  do  not 
provide  enough  money  to  live  in  a  decent 
manner  in  these  times. 

Many  of  the  retirees  and  survivors  of 
retirees  receive  such  low  monthly  pay- 
ments that  the  States  in  which  they  re- 
side are  having  to  supplement  that 
monthly  payment  with  an  old-age 
pension. 

Madam  President,  as  Is  well  known, 
tlie  old-age  pension  plaj-ment  is  not  based 
on  the  contractual  payment,  as  are  civil 
service  annuities  or  social  security  an- 
nuities, but  are  based  solely  on  need.  In 
the  case  of  an  old-age  pension,  an  in- 
vestigator must  go  out  and  investigate 
the  applicants  to  determine  whether  they 
are  receiving  enough  money  to  hold  body 
and  soul  together.  Many  civil  service 
annuities  are  so  low  that  thousands  of 
the  annuitants  are  receiving  old-age  pen- 
sion payments. 

The  cost  of  living,  of  buying  the  food 
and  paying  the  rent  and  having  the 
barest  necessities  of  life,  is  going  up. 
Steadily  rising  prices  must  be  examined 
since  the  bill  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Ci\il  Service 
In  the  other  body.  The  bill  provided  for 
an  increa.se  based,  in  part,  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  end 
of  the  year  1962. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  in  the 
House  on  June  17.  the  increase  for  those 
who  retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  was 
10.2  percent.  The  increase  for  those  who 
retired  after  October  1.  1956.  was  5  2  per- 
cent. The  cost  of  living  had  ri.sen  3  7 
percent  since  1962.  the  date  of  the  last 
Increase  in  annuities  for  Federal  retirees. 
Madam  President,  there  was  a  delay 
of  5  weeks  before  the  bill  could  be  reached 
for  consideration  on  the   floor  of   the 


other  body.  During  that  5-week  period, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  so  the  percentage  of 
Increase  for  retirees  rose  from  10.2  per- 
cent to  11  percent  for  the  earlier  group: 
namely,  those  who  retired  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1956.  and  from  5.2  percent  to  6 
percent  for  the  later  group;  namely, 
those  who  retired  after  October  1.  1956. 
In  the  absence  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Retirement  Subcommit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  I  had  the  honor  to  con- 
duct the  hearings  in  the  Senate  on  the 
bill  on  August  12  and  13.  The  subcom- 
mittee speedily  reported  the  bill  to  the 
full  committee,  and  it  was  favorably  and 
unanimously  reported  by  the  full  com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  on  August  30.  1965. 
Madam  President.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  committee  re- 
port, which  sets  out  the  percentage  of 
the  increase  hi  annuities.  The  figures 
show  that  the  increases  will  be  11  per- 
cent and  6  percent  respectively,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  retirement  was  prior 
to  October  1,  1956,  or  later.  Those 
earlier  retirees  had  not  received  the 
benefits  of  the  retirees  since  October  1, 
1956.  This  difference  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  an  effort  to  bridge  that  dis- 
parity. 

But  I  regret  to  report  that  these  fig- 
ures are  in  error;  it  is  not  the  result  of 
the  committee's  error;  it  is  the  result  of 
another  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
which  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  after  this  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  most  re- 
cent published  report  of  the  Bureau 
shows  that  the  cost  of  living  since  1962  is 
up  4.6  percent — an  increase  of  another 
one-tenth  of  1  percent.  Thus  In  the 
short  period  since  June  17.  1965.  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  a  total  of  nine-tenths 
of  1  percent^-almost  a  full  1  percent  In 
less  than  3  months. 

Madam  President.  700.000  retired  Fed- 
eral employees  and  their  famUies.  or 
their  survivors  are  waiting.  They  are 
living  on  the  substandard  payments  we 
are  making  to  them.  They  must  not 
wait  any  longer.  They  deserve  the  in- 
crease now.  The  price  of  food,  bread, 
meat.  milk,  drugs.  aU  the  costs  of  living, 
will  not  wait.  Prices  are  going  up,  as 
shott-n  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
We  must  act  now. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President  John- 
son stated  that  any  family  living  on  less 
than  S3, 000  a  year  is  living  on  a  poverty 
level. 

Madam  President,  62  percent  of  all 
retired  civil  service  and  postal  employees 
are  receiving  annuities  of  less  than 
$2,400  a  year. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  President's  stand- 
ard of  a  poverty  level  in  this  country  is 
less  than  $3,000  a  year.  But  62  percent 
of  all  our  retired  civil  service  and  post 
office  employees  are  now  living  on  less 
than  $2,400  a  year— $600  less  than  the 
poverty  level  set  by  the  administration, 
which,  in  turn,  was  set  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  many  economists  and  so- 
ciologists who  study  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  survivors' 
annuities — that  is.  mainly  widows,  some 
widowers,  and  some  surviving  children — 


receive  armuitles  of  less  than  $2,400  a 
year,  or  $200  a  month.  Annuities  of 
these  retirees  vary,  but  all  700,000— more 
than  500.000  annuitants  and  more  than 
200,000  survivor^have  a  common 
characteristic.  They  are  all  old,  or  rela- 
tively old,  and  they  all  must  eat  every- 
day. Many  of  them  must  pay  medical 
bills.  All  must  be  clad.  Yet  62  percent 
of  retirees  receive  less  than  S2.400  a 
year — and  some  10  percent  live  on  less 
than  $50  a  month,  or  $1.66  a  dav.  One 
group  of  survivors.  15.000  widows"  of  em- 
ployees who  died  before  1948.  receive 
annuities  which  average  $44  a  month- 
less  than  SI. 50  a  day. 

Time  is  wasting.  Tliis  bill  will  give 
help  where  it  is  badly  needed.  It  will 
come  to  the  rescue  of  these  people  and 
give  them  some  of  the  attention  and 
financial  benefit  which  they  deserve.  It 
will  give  these  700,000  senior  citizens  a 
hundi-ed  million  dollars — that  is  an  aver- 
age of  about  $11  a  month  for  each  of 
them.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  asking 
too  much. 

Madam  President,  there  is  one  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  House  bill.  As 
passed  by  the  other  body,  the  bill  pro- 
vided also  that  in  the  case  of  those  re- 
tiring after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  sur- 
vivor's annuities — widows'  annuities,  I 
might  call  them — would  be  increased 
from  55  percent  of  the  amount  the  re- 
tiree was  receiving  to  60  percent. 

That  would  be  only  for  stu-vivors  and 
retirees  who  retired  after  this  bill  is 
enacted.  But  for  700,000  retirees  and 
survivors  i^ho  have  already  retired  the 
sm-vivor  annuity  would  still  be  55  per- 
cent. This  would  create  an  imbalance 
between  the  retirees. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  eliminated  this  section. 
Our  action  was  based  on  the  plea  of  the 
administration  that  this  was  not  merely 
an  increase,  this  changed  the  basic  re- 
tirement act;  this  amounted  to  a  sub- 
stantive change  in.  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act. 

Last  February,  the  President  appoint- 
ed a  Cabinet-level  special  committee  to 
study  the  entire  structure  of  Federal 
programs  for  all  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  President's  committee  Is 
required  under  the  terms  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  make  its  report  by  December  1 
of  this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Sen-ice  eliminated  section  2.  the 
increase  in  the  survivor  percentage  for 
future  retirees,  until  the  President's 
Cabinet-level  special  committee  reports 
In  December.  We  will  consider  that  re- 
port, and  then  reconsider  this  subject 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
The  bill  also  modifies  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  determining  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  annuities. 

Madam  President,  in  1962,  Congress 
amended  the  Retirement  Act  to  provide 
for  automatic  cost-of-hving  Increases 
whenever  the  cost  of  living,  as  reflected 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  rises  by 
3  percent  over  the  base  period  The  pro- 
cedure enacted  in  1962  calls  for  determi- 
nation each  Januarj'  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.    Experience  has  shown 
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chat  Uiis  method  does  not  fulfill  the  aims 
which  Congress  intended.  In  January 
1965.  for  instance,  the  Commission's  de- 
tei-mlnation  showed  that  the  average 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the 
base  year.  1962,  was  26  percent  even 
though  the  percentage  increase  at  the 
end  of  1964  was  above  3  percent.  The 
1962  law  requires  a  year  to  pass  before 
another  determination  can  be  made. 
Adjustments  in  annuities  are  put  off  a 
whole  year.  H.R.  8469  changes  this 
method  of  adjustment  so  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  Commission  will  determine  the 
cost-of-livin!;  on  a  monthly  basis.  If 
the  cost  of  living  rises  by  at  least  3  per- 
cent for  each  of  3  consecutive  months 
over  the  base  period— the  date  of  the 
last  adjustment— the  Commission  wiU 
automatically  increase  annuities.  The 
timelaK  of  15  months,  built  into  the 
present  law.  is  eliminated.  This  means 
that  when  the  cost  of  living  goes  up.  the 
retirees  will  receive  increases  when  they 
need  them,  and  not  a  year  later. 

We  urge  that  our  colleagues  favorably 
consider  this  legislation  as  part  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Government's  obliga- 
tion to  the  retired  employees. 

Last  year  every  single  Federal  officer 
and  employee  with  the  exception  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received 
an  increase  in  salai-y.  That  included 
Members  of  Congress,  Justices,  Judges, 
executives,  and  rank  and  file  employees 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

This  year  t!ie  committee  is  considering 
another  pay  increase  for  employees. 
The  military  pay  bill  has  already  become 
law.  The  administration  recommended 
an  increase  of  SaOO  million  a  year  in 
military  pay.  Congress  increased  that 
amount  to  more  than  SI  billion  a  year. 
The  social  security  Increase  has  already 
become  law'  as  it  was  tied  to  and  made 
part  of  the  medicare  bill. 

All  of  the  Federal  employees  and  the 
social  security  retirees  have  received  in- 
creases since  the  most  recent  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  increase.  Only  those  who 
worked  for  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  left  out.  I  submit  that  it  is 
lime  that  we  recognize  these  retirees 
and  their  need  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  so  that  they  may  hold  their 
bodies  together  and  keep  themselves 
warm  in  tiieir  old  age. 

We  sliould  not  let  time  pass  without 
recognizing  the  r.eed  of  ie\,uei  employees 
and  without  fulfilling  our  obligation  to 
them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  under  this  bill  what  pro- 
vision 15  made  for  the  payment  of  this 
increase? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  would  be 
paid  out  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  In- 
creases as  provided  for  under  this  bill? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  For  the  pay- 
ments, not  for  the  administrative  cost? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
projected  payments  for  increased  pen- 
sions under  this  bill. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  cost  of  the 
payments  would  be  $103.2  million  an- 
nually. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     How 
much  over  the  cost  of  the  present  law? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  e.xplred. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
SlOO  million  would  not  be  a  cost  that 
would  extend  over  the  life  of  the  bill. 
That  is  only  the  cost  for  1  year.  How- 
ever, what  Is  the  total  projected  cost  of 
the  increases  as  provided  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  so 
knowledgeably  pointed  out,  this  would  be 
a  diminishing  cost  because  the  retirees 
and  the  survivors  of  retirees  are  passing 
away.  This  is  a  group  of  people  that 
is  not  young.  The  total  cost  of  the  in- 
crease over  the  years  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,054  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
total  cost  of  the  pending  bill,  according 
to  the  committee  report,  would  be  $1,040 
million. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Spread  over  the 
years,  until  the  oldest  of  these  retirees 
expired.  Tire  first  year  Is  estimated  to 
cost  $103.2  million.  That  figure  would 
decline  eacli  year  as  retirees  passed 
away. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
the  over-all  cost  would  be  $1,040  billion. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Slightly  more 
than  that;  a  total  cost  of  $1,054  million. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
Is  the  present  status  of  the  retirement 
fund?  Is  it  actuarUy  sound,  or  is  there 
an  unfunded  deficit? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Actuarily.  it  is 
not  fully  funded.  The  present  imf unded 
liability  is  approximately  $40  billion. 

We  are  now  talking  of  two  different 
things — the  money  we  have  and  the 
money  we  should  have  in  the  fund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right.  The  projected  unfunded  deficit 
Is  approximately  $40  billion.  This  bill 
now  adds  another  billion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Projected;  that 
Is  correct.  That,  of  course,  is  a  projec- 
tion of  what  the  total  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Ulti- 
mately the  fund  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  S40  billion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  has 
advised  that  it  there  were  no  Increase  in 
the  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees or  the  Government — that  is.  If 
they  were  to  continue  under  the  present 
sjstem.  6.5  percent  paid  by  the  employee 
and  6.5  percent  by  the  Government — It 
is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  20  or  25 
years  the  fund  would  be  totally  bankrupt. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  We  are  study- 
ing that  problem.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  testimony  on  that  subject  In  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill.    It  would  be  some  in- 


definite time  in  the  future,  beyond  20 
years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why 
study  it?  As  I  understood  the  testimony 
before  the  Senator's  committee  it  showed 
that  in  approximately  20  to  25  years  the 
fund  would  be  broke  unless  other  provi- 
sion were  made  by  Congress  to  supple- 
ment the  payments. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Ruddock  on  that  conclusion, 
and  if  so  what  plans  he  would  suggest 
to  correct  this  deficit.  Surely  the  com- 
mittee Is  aware  of  this  deficit. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  not  an 
actuary.  I  have  no  occasion  to  chal- 
lenge that  statement.  The  committee 
heard  no  other  witnesses  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
Ruddock  is  a  highly  respected  actuary 
In  my  opinion,  he  has  done  a  remark- 
able job.  He  has  been  remarkably  accu- 
rate in  his  projected  costs,  and  I  um 
quoting  his  figures. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge that  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tlien 
we  assume  that  estimate  to  be  correct, 
even  without  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
or  any  other  bill.  In  20  or  25  years  the 
fund  will  be  broke,  and  yet  this  bill 
would  add  another  $1  billion  to  that 
debt. 

When  is  the  committee  going  ta  rec- 
ognize this  fact  of  life  sind  make  a 
recommendation  as  to  how  we  can 
finance  these  periodic  increases  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  Y'ARBOROUGH.  The  adminis- 
tration recommended  that  action  on  the 
unfunded  liability  be  delayed  imtil  the 
retirement  panel  appointed  by  the 
President  reports.  That  panel  is  to 
study  the  entire  problem  of  Federal  re- 
tirement. This  would  be  a  part  of  the 
study.  The  administration  acquiesced 
in  the  Congress'  intention  to  grant  in- 
creases. The  problem  is  being  worked 
on.  and  the  President  has  directed  the 
Cabinet-level  committee  to  report  back 
not  later  than  December  1.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  oiu"  committee  will  begin  to 
study  this  problem  in  January  after  that 
Cabinet  committee  has  reported. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Ls  my 
understanding  that  the  administration 
also  recommended  that  many  prorisions 
of  the  bill  be  deleted  until  after  the 
panel  has  made  Its  report  next 
December. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  did.  And  we 
deleted  section  2.  as  passed  by  the  Houfo 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
committee  deleted  that  section  which 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  administr;i- 
tion.  However,  suggestions  were  made 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  other 
provisions  and  were  ignored.  Would  It 
not  be  more  appropriate  to  wait  until 
after  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  the  panel?  Why  should  we  go  to  the 
expense  of  having  a  panel  make  a  study 
and  report  to  Congress  when  we  have 
passed  the  bill  In  the  meantime?  How 
is  this  going  to  be  paid  for? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  because  oJ 
the  dire  need  of  elderly  persons.    Thou- 
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sands  of  widows  are  receiving  $44  a 
month;  10  percent  of  all  retirees  receive 
less  than  $50  a  month. 

The  elderly  people  are  in  dire  distress. 
That  is  what  caused  the  committee  to 
recommend  this  unanimously.  The  In- 
-olvency  of  the  fund  was  Inquired  into. 
We  did  not  glibly  approve  the  proposal 
without  hearings  or  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Tlie  subject  had  been  gone  Into  and 
the  House  had  held  hearings.  We  did 
not  merely  accept  the  House  hearings. 
We  had  hearings  also. 

The  total  cost  would  be  $103.2  million 
a  year.  It  was  thought  that  these  people 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  receiving 
the  payments  while  the  panel  is  In  the 
pr:icess  of  making  the  study. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
qii>\:tlon  that  there  is  merit  in  some  parts 
o(  this  bill.  However,  the  Senator  is  well 
suare  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  always 
dial  with  figures  alone  in  the  belief  tliat 
iliey  tell  the  entire  story.  Several  of 
thosp  low  pensio;is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

Several  of  these  existing  low  pensions 
3  re  being  paid  to  employees  who  were 
only  temporary  or  part-time  employees 
of  the  Government.  Some  only  worked 
5  or  6  years  for  the  Government,  and 
•Jicn  went  Into  industry,  thereby  creating 
a  relatively  low  retirement  credit.  They 
'.vent  into  industry  and  established  other 
pension  benefits.  There  are  many  such 
.situations. 

This  problem  cannot  be  dealt  with  al- 
together on  the  basis  of  figures.  Many 
of  these  persons  are  today  drawing  two 
pensions,  perhaps  a  social  security  pen- 
sion and  a  retirement  pension  from  the 
Government  as  well  as  a  pension  from 
i)rivate  industry. 

My  concern  Is  that  last  February  a 
Piesidential  Commission  was  appointed 
to  make  a  study  of  our  whole  retirement 
system.  This  Commission  is  supposed 
to  report  in  December.  Yet  we  are  not 
waiting. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  made  a 
rather  persuasive  argument  for  some  of 
the  widows  and  certain  others  on  retire- 
ment. Let  us  stop  deluding  ourselves. 
That  Is  only  one  section  of  the  bill,  but 
another  section  deals  with  Increases  in 
;5erpetuity  both  for  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  for  me  as  well  as  for  all  other 
Government  employees  who  will  later  re- 
tire. Every  one  of  those  empoyees  in  the 
.vears  to  come  will  under  this  bill  have  a 
(Tuarantee  against  erosion  of  his  pension 
as  a  result  of  Inflation;  that  is.  against 
an  increase  In  the  cost  of  living.  Under 
this  bill  every  time  the  cost  of  living 
rises  3  percent  in  3  consecutive  months, 
all  retirees  will  receive  a  3-percent  in- 
crease In  their  pensions,  whether  they 
retire  today,  next  week,  5  years  from 
now.  and  so  forth.  After  this  bill  passes, 
ail  Government  employees  will  in  effect 
be  guaranteed  against  any  erosion  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  pension  checks 


as  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Under  this  bill  there  would  be  an  auto- 
matic Increase  in  tiie  pensions  every 
time  there  was  a  3-percent  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living.  Federal  employees 
would  be  guaranteed  against  the  erosion 
of  their  pensions  as  a  lesult  of  inflation. 
That  increase  would  be  triggered  Into 
effect  every  time  there  was  an  increase 
of  3  percent  in  the  cost  of  living. 

If  we  ran  into  a  recession  or  a  period 
when  the  cost  of  living  declined  for  a 
few  years — and  we  have  had  some  of 
them — the  pensions  woiUd  be  frozen  at 
the  lilgher  level. 

Under  this  escalation  clause  there 
would  be  an  increase  every  time  there 
is  a  rise  of  3  percent  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. But  if  the  cost  of  living  dropped 
3  percent  or  6  percent,  these  pensions 
would  be  frozen  at  the  peak  figure,  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  cotmtry  would  pay 
for  it. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
had  recommended  to  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee that  if  Federal  employees  are  to 
be  given  this  built-in  increase  against 
future  effects  of  inflation  there  should 
also  be  included  a  provision  for  reduc- 
tion in  the  pension  in  the  event  the  cost 
of  living  drops.  It  should  work  both 
ways. 

For  example,  suppose  the  Senator 
from  Texas  or  I  retire.  We  have  been 
talking  about  $300  or  $400  a  year  pen- 
sions. Let  us  talk  about  someone  like 
the  Senator  or  me  whose  pension  would 
be  substantially  higher.  Why  should  we 
get  a  Government  guarantee  against  the 
ravages  of  inflation?  If  an  increase  in 
the  pension  were  to  be  triggered  by  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  get  four  or  five 
increases — one  each  time  there  was  a 
3  percent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  But 
if  the  cost  of  living  should  go  down  the 
pension  would  not  decrease.  This  is  a 
one-way  street  for  the  taxpayers,  and 
yet  Congress  and  the  administration  aie 
responsible  for  the  inflation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  the 
way  the  law  was  enacted  in  1962.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  elim- 
inate some  kinks. 

Mr.  \VILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh.  yes. 
it  would  eliminate  the  "kii^s,"  by  add- 
ing over  $1  billion  to  the  cost  with  no 
method  of  raising  the  money. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Congress 
enacted  the  basic  law  in  1962.  for  an  in- 
crease in  annuity  payments  if  there  is  an 
increase  in  living  cost. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  was 
wrong,  and  this  is  worse.  The  proposal 
before  us  provides  for  a  far  more  liberal 
automatic  trigger.  It  has  the  effect  of 
guaranteeing  every  public  oflicia]  against 
the  inflationary  results  of  the  spend- 
thrift policies  of  the  Congress.  If  this 
bill  passes  every  Member  of  Congress, 
including  the  Senator  and  me,  would 
have  our  pension  guaranteed  against  the 
erosion  of  inflation.  Social  security 
beneficiaries,  owners  of  savings  bonds, 
and  those  under  private  pensions  do  not 


receive    such    guarantees.    This    Is    an 
expensive  precedent. 

We  urge  people  to  buy  Goverrunent 
"E"  bonds.  A  person  who  bought  a 
bond  8  or  10  years  ago  and  paid  $3  for  it. 
gets  back  $4  now,  but  he  cannot  buy 
with  $4  what  he  could  have  bought  with 
the  $2,  8  or  10  years  ago.  The  Senator 
and  I  know  that.  The  man  loses  his 
Interest  and  one-third  of  his  principal. 
The  reduced  purchasing  power  of  his 
dollar  or  inflation  has  destroyed  his 
security. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  million  Amer- 
icans are  not  protected  by  this  measure. 
They  are  not  protected  against  the 
dangers  of  the  administrations  deficit 
spending.  But  Congress  is  insulating 
itself  against  the  inflationary  effects  of 
our  own  folly. 

How  can  such  action  be  justified? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  did  not  realize 
that  Members  of  Congress  could  be  cov- 
ered until  the  Senator  mentioned  it.  I 
did  not  realize  that  the  bill  applied  to  my 
own  retirement.  The  committee  was 
giving  primary  con.sideration  to  about 
700.000  widows  and  retirees  who  are  liv- 
ing on  income  of  less  than  $200  a  month. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  all  employees  and 
sui-vivors  and  their  families  have  an  in- 
come of  less  than  S200  a  month.  We  felt 
they  were  entitled  to  this  modest 
increase. 

I  do  not  thtok  we  are  breaking  the 
Treasury  or  the  retirement  fund.  This 
fund  will  never  be  broken.  Only  ac- 
tuarily is  the  fund  in  a  deficit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No:  not 
merely  actiiariallv — but  actually. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Wc  discussed 
this  question  in  committee.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  argue  this  question  on 
the  floor.  But  I  am  not  talking  merely 
about  theory;  I  am  talking  about  a  cash 
basis,  the  current  assets.  That  fund  is 
not  going  to  be  broken.  But.  whether  we 
consider  it  actuarially  or  theoretically, 
as  the  insurance  companies  do.  the  cash 
assets  in  the  fund  will  be  exhausted  in 
about  25  years.  The  Retirement  Sub- 
committee studied  this  problem  In  1963. 
The  bill  before  us  then.  S.  1562  of  the 
88th  Congress,  was  given  careful  con- 
sideration. A  similar  bill.  S.  273,  is  be- 
fore the  Retirement  Subcommittee  now. 
The  administration  has  advised  the 
Committee  that  it  would  prefer  i°  await 
the  Cabinet  Committee's  report  before 
taking  action. 

Madam  President.  I  jield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  then  why  not  wait  until  we 
get  this  report?  I  am  not  quoting  testi- 
mony given  before  tlie  Finance  Com- 
mittee but  testimony  given  by  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  Retirement 
Division  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, before  the  Senator's  own  com.mlt- 
tee.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  read  the  reports.  The  best  esti- 
mate is  that  with  no  change  in  the  law 
in  20  or  25  years  this  fund  will  be  bank- 
rupt. Why  not  face  this  situation  now? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  actuarially  he  is  correct,  but 
"actuarially"  means  theoretically. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No: 
he  does  not  say  theoretically.  These 
are  facts  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Actuarially, 
yes.  If  the  fund  is  projected  actuar- 
ially, as  Is  done  by  actuaries  in  Insurance 
companies,  what  the  Senator  has  said  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  read  again  what 
Mr.  Ruddock  said.  He  said  that  act- 
uarially the  deficit  of  the  retirement 
fund  amounts  to  S40  billion.  Our  cash 
balance  today  is  around  S19  billion. 
But  without  our  doing  anything  about 
it,  this  $19  billion  will  be  gone  in  20  or 
25  years.  Either  we  must  Increase  our 
contributions  or  renege  on  our  obliga- 
tions. That  was  the  testimony  of  the 
representative  from  the  Retirement  Sec- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  be- 
fore the  Senator's  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

I  shall  ask  the  Senator  to  have  the  bill 
recommitted  so  that  the  widows  he  is 
talking  about  can  be  taken  care  of. 

It  is  that  part  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  the  increased  benefits  for  the  wid- 
ows and  low-pensioned  retirees  about 
which  the  Senator  keeps  talking.  Let  us 
correct  their  problem,  but  let  us  elimi- 
nate from  the  bill  those  provisions  which 
guarantee  all  future  retirees,  including 
the  Senator  and  myself,  against  the  rav- 
ages of  inflation.  Let  us  stop  shadow- 
boxing — it  is  the  S  10.000  and  $15,000 
pensions  that  will  reap  the  bonanza  un- 
der this  bill. 

I  think  we  can  understand  it  better 
If  we  talk  about  how  it  affects  the  Sena- 
tor and  me,  not  how  it  affects  some 
widows. 

Mr.  Y.«lBOROUGH.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  limit  It  to  the  535  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  say  that  that  is  any  cri- 
terion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
not,  but  it  is  the  high  salai-ied  officials 
who  get  the  real  benefits  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  are  dealing 
with  more  700,000  retirees  and  widows. 
It  IS  not  a  fair  criterion  to  consider  only 
the  535  Members  of  Congress  and  say 
that  that  is  a  proper  standard.  It  is  in- 
finitesimal. It  is  minuscule.  I  am  not 
willing  to  recommit  the  bill.  These  peo- 
ple are  hungry:  they  need  bread  and 
milk  now,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  vote 
it  for  them  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  in  order  to  give  bread  and 
milk  to  those  widows  on  retirement  let 
us  face  what  we  are  doing  for  the  Cabinet 
officers  and  other  top  executives  of  gov- 
ernment, iyluding  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  The  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Let  us  use  ourselves  as  an  example. 

Last  year  Congressional  salaries  were 
raised  3^ '3  percfnt.  There  i.<;  more  that 
goes  with  the  salary  increase  than  merely 
a  salary  increase.  The  retirement  pen- 
sions— this  statement  is  true  for  anyone 
of  the  2';  million  employees  who  re- 
ceived salary  increases  last  year — are 
based  on  an  average  of  the  highest  5 
years'  salary. 


To  use  our  own  case  as  an  e.xample  our 
%alaries  were  raised  33 ','3  percent  which 
that  not  only  do  we  draw,  beginning  this 
year,  an  increase  33 'i  percent  In  salary 
but  also  our  pensions  are  increased  this 
year  and  for  the  next  5  years  6=3  percent 
a  year  imder  existing  law,  resulting  in 
our  pensions  being  increased  at  the  end 
of  5  years  by  33  "3  percent. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  add  to  the 
33 ','3  percent  which  was  Indirectly  ap- 
proved last  year  another  Increase  of  2 
percent  plus  another  6'i  percent.  These 
additional  Increases  would  go  into  effect 
immediately,  and  in  the  years  to  come 
evei-y  time  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  3 
percent  for  3  consecutive  months, 
whether  it  occur  next  year,  in  5  years, 
or  In  40  years,  there  would  be  another  3 
percent  Increase  In  our  pensions.  Yes. 
this  means  that  we  are  increasing  our 
pensions  by  2  percent  and  by  OVa  percent, 
in  addition  to  guaranteeing  ourselves 
against  any  future  inflation  which  may 
result  from  our  spending  policies. 

I  concede  that  there  is  some  meiit  In 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  about  those 
who  are  retired  on  inadequate  pensions, 
but  we  can  help  them  without  adding 
this  additional  guarantee  for  our  own 
benefit.  Let  us  take  care  of  them,  but 
let  us  not  try  to  get  a  free  ride  for  our- 
selves. Every  employee  in  Government 
from  the  President  on  down,  would  gain 
an  increase  under  this  bill. 

Why  should  the  President,  the  Cabinet 
officers,  the  top  executives  of  the  numer- 
ous agencies  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  entitled  to  having  their  pensions 
guaranteed  against  any  further  ravages 
of  inflation  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
when  it  is  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  which  are  responsible  for  some 
of  this  deficit  spending? 

Certainly  a  reasonable  argument  can 
be  made  that  if— with  the  "if"  in  quota- 
tions—if we  are  to  legislate  built-in  in- 
surance against  inflation  or  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  for  every  Govern- 
ment employee,  by  triggering  a  3-percent 
increase  every  time  the  cost  of  living 
increases,  why  should  it  not  work  in  re- 
verse if  the  cost  of  living  declines? 

Why  should  we  not  wait  until  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  get  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission,  which  report  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  anyway?  Let  us  get 
the  report,  examine  it,  and  arrive  at  an 
overall  decision  as  to  what  we  should  do 
and  at  the  same  time  make  anange- 
nients  to  pay  for  It. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  took  out 
section  2  of  the  bill  for  that  very  pur- 
pose, to  permit  the  Commission  to  report 
and  to  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  findings  of  the  committee. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself  I 
more  minute  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question. 

We  were  considering  the  fate  of  the 
700.000  annuitants.  Congressional  re- 
tirement was  never  considered.  I  was  on 
the  subcommittee.  Hearings  were  held 
In  the  absence  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming.  I  do  not  remember 
It  being  called  to  our  attention  by  any 
witness  or  any  other  person  that  the  535 
men  and  women  who  were  In  the  Con- 


gress would  be  singled  out  for  special 
treatment,  out  of  the  2V2  million  Federal 
employees. 

The  purpose  was  not  to  try  to  help 
ourselves.  I  resent  the  implication  that 
we  were  trying  to  sneak  this  through 
as  a  bill  to  help  the  Congress.  It  wa? 
not  in  my  mind.  nor.  I  am  sure.  In  the 
mind  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  1.  There  was  not 
a  Senator  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who 
had  that  thought  in  mind.  That  is  why 
the  bill  was  reported  unanimously. 

As  to  Senators  who  attacked  the  con- 
gressional pay  increases  last  year,  we 
are  not  debating  the  congressional  pay 
increases  of  last  year.  I  state  franklv. 
though,  that  I  voted  for  them  with  a 
clear  conscience,  because  I  wanted  the 
voters  of  my  State  to  see  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
1  more  minute. 

I  wanted  the  voters  of  my  State  to  see 
that  I  was  voting  for  it.  I  did  not  piously 
vote  against  the  increase  In  congres- 
sional pay.  because  I  felt  the  increase 
was  fair,  and  I  wanted  my  constituents 
to  be  able  to  consider  my  vote,  and  retire 
me  if  they  wanted  to  do  so.  I  voted  for 
it,  and  my  constituents  were  kind 
enough  to  return  me  to  office  with  the 
largest  majority  1  ever  received. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  distlngiilshed 
Senator  from  Delaware  felt  Impelled  to 
go  off  on  something  apart  from  the  heart 
of  this  bill.  I  see  no  merit  to  his  posi- 
tion. With  regard  to  those  whom  the 
bill  is  intended  to  help,  I  say  with  great 
respect — because  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  in  behalf  of 
this  country  and  the  Senate  fiscal  pol- 
ic.v — that  we  have  the  most  under- 
paid  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
3  more  minutes. 

Among  the  most  undei-paid  people  in 
this  country  are  the  retired  people  who 
have  worked  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

To  think  that  retirees  are  well  paid  is 
absurd,  when  there  are  actual  instances 
of  their  receiving  less  than  old-age  pen- 
sions. Testimony  before  the  committee 
showed  that  there  are  many  who  have 
to  go  to  the  old-age  pension  boards  foi 
money  to  make  up  the  difference.  When 
the  old-age  pension  Investigator  comas 
out.  they  used  to  say  in  my  State  that 
the  test  for  the  need  of  assistance  was 
to  pass  one's  hand  under  a  table,  to 
search  for  discarded  chewing  gum.  If 
such  were  found,  the  report  of  the  in- 
vestigator would  be  imfavorable.  since 
chewing  gum  was  considered  a  luxury, 
and  the  old-age  pension  was  designed  to 
cover  only  the  necessities  of  life.  But 
there  are  cases  In  which  the  people  who 
have  given  their  lives  working  for  the 
Federal  Government  are  receiving  such 
low  retirement  pay  that  they  have  to  get 
an  old-age  pension  on  top  of  It  to  hold 
body  and  soul  together. 

This  is  a  modest  bill.  It  ought  to  pass. 
It  ought  to  pass  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
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ter  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
dated  August  11,  1965,  addressed  to  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNBONEYl,  and  one  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  August  11 
1965. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letters 
weie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

U.S.  Ci\'n.  Service  Commission, 

Washington.  DC.  AvguH  11,  1965. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  MoNgouET, 
Chatrman,   Committee   on    Post    Office   and 
Civil  Service,  U.S.  Senate. 
Deab  Ma.  Chaihman:  This  is  In  response 
M  your  request  for  the  offlclal  views  or  the 
CommlsBlon  on  H.R  8469.  a  bUl  '■To  provide 
certain  Increases  In  annuities  payable  Jrom 
the   civU   service  retirement  and  disability 
I'lud,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Effective  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
which  begins  after  enactment,  section  1  of 
Hit.  6469  would  provide  the  following  ad- 
justments In  existing  annuities: 

1.  All  annuities  would  be  tucreascd  by  the 
s.ime  percentage  as  the  rise  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  from  the  annual  average 
ijt  calendar  year  1962  to  the  month  latest 
published  on  date  of  enactment.  Through 
June  1965,  this  rise  haa  been  4',i  percent. 
3  Annuities  which  began,  or  survivor  an- 
DuUles  deriving  from  annuities  which  began 
on  or  before  October  1,  1956  would  be  further 
increased  by  6;i  percent;  Bnnuitles  which 
began  after  October  I,  1956  would  be  fur- 
ther Increased  by  I'i  percent.  When  com- 
bined with  the  4Vi  percent  oost-of-livlng  In- 
crease, the  total  Increase  to  each  of  these 
annuitant  groups  would  be  21  percent  and 
b  percent  respectively. 

3.  Annuities  of  widows  and  a-ldowers  of 
former  employees  who  died  or  retired  before 
the  survivorship  ameudmenU  of  1948.  which 
luinultles  were  later  awarded  as  gifts  limited 
t')  -sSO  or  863  a  month,  would  be  further  In- 
creased by  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  the 
tot.al  increase  equal  the  le.saer  of  15  percent 
or  ?  10  a  month. 

For  the  future,  annuities  would  be  in- 
creased automatically  to  reflect  changes  In 
the  cost  of  living.  Such  Increases  would 
occur  whenever  the  monthly  price  Index 
iiliowed  a  rise  of  at  leaft  3  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months  over  the  base  month 
tised  for  determining  the  most  recent  cost- 
o'-llvlng  adjustment. 

nie  bill  would  make  the  retirement  fund 
■ivailable  for  the  payment  of  benefits  result- 
ing from  Its  enactment,  and  also  for  the  pay- 
ment of  administrative  expenses  Incurred 
bv  the  Civil  Service  Commission  In  putting 
mto  effect  the  first  and  all  subsequent 
iinnulty  Increases. 

Section  2  of  HR.  8469  proposes  that  the 
^-.nnultles  of  eligible  widows  and  widowers  of 
r-mployees  who  die  In  service  or  who  retire 
md  die  after  enactment  will  be  60  percent  of 
the  earned  annuity  or  of  the  survivor  base 
selected  by  the  employee,  instead  of  the  55 
percent  provided  by  existing  law. 

The  Initial  annual  cost  of  the  annuity  In- 
ciea.ses  proposed  by  section  1  of  H.R.  8469  Is 
estimated  to  be  8101,9  million,  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  unfunded  liability  of  about 
81  MO  million.  Section  2  would  Increase  the 
normal  tost  of  the  system  by  0.18  percent  of 
payroll.  It  would  add  $817  million  to  the 
unfunded  liability,  and  would  incur  an  afl- 
nual  cost  of  approximately  S58  million  on  the 
normal  cost  plus  interest  baaU.  The  total 
first-year  coet  of  section  1  and  2  would  be 
5102.4  million,  and  the  unfunded  liability 
would  be  Increased  by  a  total  of  $1,857 
million. 

By  memorandum  dated  February  1  1965 
the  President  created  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  the  Budget.  In  that  memorandum 
he  directed  a  review  of  the  whole  structure  of 
our  retirement  policies.  Including  the  pat- 
tern and  amounts  of  benefit  payments.  He 
speclfloaUy  requested  examination  of  sur- 
vivor benefits  available  under  the  various 
plans. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  It 
would  be  best  to  defer  retirement  legislation 
until  it  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  which  will  be 
Included  in  the  Committee  report  scheduled 
for  completion  by  December  I.  1965.  How- 
ever, some  Justification  can  be  found  for 
immediate  adjustment  of  existing  annuities. 
In  19G2  the  Commission  devised  and  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  permanent  adjustment  of 
annuities  to  reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of 
living,  and  that  plan  with  minor  revision 
was  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law  87-793. 
Experience  to  dale  has  shown  that  the 
mechanics  for  adjusting  annuities  to  reflect 
living  costs  can  be  Improved  and  the  time 
element  shortened  by  using  the  monthly 
price  index  instead  of  an  annual  average 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  will  not  object 
to  enactment  of  H.R.  8469  Insofar  as  it  pro- 
poses adjustment  of  existing  annuities  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  section  2  be 
deleted  from  HR.  8469.  Section  2  is  totally 
unrelated  to  the  adjustment  of  existing  an- 
nuities and  proposes  a  major  permanent 
liberalization  in  the  retirement  system.  The 
proposal  is  made  without  regard  to  Us  rela- 
tionship to  other  fringe  benefits  and  without 
any  demonstration  of  a  need  which  would 
In  any  way  Justify  Its  cost.  It  Is  the  sort  of 
piecemeal  approach  to  tetlrement  legisla- 
tion which  this  administration  seeks  to 
check  by  the  formulation  of  up-to-date  pol- 
icies In  the  light  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee's study  of  the  whole  Federal  reUrement 
structure. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  HB.  8469  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  program  of  the  President  if  it 
Inclucies  the  provisions  now  in  section  2  of 
the   bill. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr.. 

C/iat'rT!ion, 


Section  2  of  the  bill  would  increase  the 
celling  on  the  survivor  annuity  payable  on 
death  of  an  employee  or  annuitant  to  60 
percent  of  the  earned  annuity,  or  of  the 
base  selected  for  annuity,  inste.'uj  of  the 
present  55  percent.  In  a  report  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  CivU  Service  Commission  is 
submitting  to  your  committee  on  this  bill 
opposed  to  this  provision,  he  estimates  it 
would  Increase  the  normal  cost  of  the  svstem 
by  .18  percent  of  payroll,  adding  approxl- 
mately  $85  million  to  the  annual  cost  on  the 
normal  cost-plus-interest  basis,  and  adding 
$817  million  to  the  unfunded  liability.  The 
chairman  states  that  this  provision  is  un- 
related to  the  annuity  adjustment  problem, 
has  not  been  demonstrated  to  meet  a  need 
which  would  Justify  its  cost,  and  represents 
the  piecemeal  approach  to  retirement  liber- 
alization which  the  President's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee study  Is  designed  to  prevent.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budeet  concurs  In  the  v'ews 
expressed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Accordingly  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  enactment  of  H.R.  8469  provided  section 
2  is  deleted,  as  its  enactment  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  administration's  program 
Sincerely  yours. 

PHn,LIP  S,   HUGHF.S, 

A!:sistar.t  D;Te/ytoT 
for  Lcptsadrf  Reference. 


ExEctmvE  OmcE  op  the  Presoent, 

BintE.vn  or  the  BtiooET. 
Washington.  DC,  August  It,  ISBS. 

Hon  A.  S.  MtKE  MONEONEY. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 
U.S.  Scjiate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  reference  is  made  to 
the  committee's  request  lor  the  views  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  respecting  H.R.  8469. 
"To  provide  certain  increases  in  annuities 
payable  from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  would  increase  all  annuities  pay- 
able to  employees  or  their  survivors  who 
have  retired  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  before  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  beginning  after  date  of  enactment. 
The  annuity  increase  would  be  composed  of 
two  portions:  first,  an  Increase  equal  to  the 
percentage  increase  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  since  1962  (which  was  45  percent  as 
of  June  1965)  plus  an  increase  of  either  61, 
percent  for  persons  whose  annuities  com- 
menced on  or  before  October  1,  1956,  or  Hj 
percent  for  those  whose  annuities  com- 
menced after  that  date.  Another  adjust- 
ment is  provided  for  certain  pre-1948  sur- 
vivors who  were  specially  provided  coverage 
under  previous  amendments.  The  bill  would 
also  revise  the  1962  formula  for  future  auto- 
matic cost-of-imng  adjustments  In  annui- 
ties. The  Civil  Service  Commission  esti- 
mates the  flrst-year  cost  of  these  annuity 
increase  provisions  to  be  $101.9  million,  and 
the  Increase  in  the  unfunded  liability  of  the 
system  to  be  about  $1,040  million. 


Mr.  WTLUAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President.  I  did  not  mean  to  get  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  so  excited.  I  was  not 
singling  out  Members  of  Confrress.  I  said 
this  guarantee  against  inflation  applied 
uo  the  President's  pension  ss  well  as  that 
of  all  other  executives.  I  recognize  that 
we  are  not  debating  the  salan-  Increases 
of  last  year.  I  repeat— and  I  do  not  want 
to  get  the  Senator  excited  aeain  because 
he  mentioned  heart  failure— I  certainly 
do  not  want  any  Senator  to  suffer  heart 
failure  on  the  floor  because  I  describe 
how  Congres.':.  benefit?  under  this  b'U 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  The  Senator 
will  get  me  excited  every  time  he  wants 
to  keep  these  people  from  receiving  a  lit- 
tle increase. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  gath- 
ered that  what  e.xcited  him  was  mv  refer- 
ence to  the  535  or  so  who  are  Members  of 
Congress,  but  I  will  not  talk  about  Con- 
gress if  that  causes  the  Senator  to  be- 
come so  e.xcited.  Let  us  talk  about  Cabi- 
net officers  and  other  top  officials  instead, 
or  about  any  civil  ser\-ice  employee.  To 
the  extent  that  any  employee  receives  a 
salarj-  mcrease  we  can  diWde  that  per- 
centage increase  over  the  next  5  years 
and  detei-mine  the  increase  in  the  pen- 
sion by  that  amount.  If  we  Increase  the 
salary  of  a  Cabinet  officer  by  one-third 
that  is  the  amount  of  his  pension  in- 
crease. It  is  a  matter  of  simple  mathe- 
matics. 

In  addition,  under  this  bill  another  2 
percent  is  added,  and  also  another  e'/j 
percent  is  added,  and  then  in  addition 
everj'  time  the  cost  of  living  rises  3  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  months  another  3 
percent  will  be  added. 

Under  the  Great  Society's  deficit 
spending  inflation  is  inevitable,  but  un- 
der this  bill  should  we  have  a  further 
erosion  of  the  dollar,  which  means  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  all  Govern- 
ment pensions  will  be  Increased  auto- 
matically. So  far  as  the  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government  are  concerned  they  will 
be  insured  against  any  possible  erosion 
of  their  pensions  by  subsequent  inflation. 
That    is    somethirig    very    desirable,    of 
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course,  but  it  is  also  desirable  to  the  190 
million  otlier  Americans;  and  who  pays 
for  this  guarantee. 

Why  should  we  give  Government  em- 
ployees that  safeguard  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  other  Americans  who  will  not  only 
have  to  suffer  from  the  Inflationary  ero- 
sion of  their  own  pensions  but  also  have 
to  pay  the  taxes  to  finance  this  program. 
Senators  can  talk  all  they  please  about 
widows  and  orphans— and  I  sympathize 
with  widows  and  orphans  a.";  much 
as  does  anyone  else — but  we  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  In  taking  care 
of  widows  and  orphans,  for  whom  we 
are  sheddhig  these  crocodile  tears,  we 
are  taking  care  of  ourselves. 

If  we  wish  to  take  care  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  let  us  pass  a  bill  to  take 
care  of  them.  If  such  a  bill  Is  intro- 
duced I  shall  support  it.  Let  us  not  load 
the  bill  down  with,  a  guarantee  to  every 
cfRcfal  of  the  Great  Society  that  he  per- 
sonally will  not  have  to  suffer  from  the 
Inflation  he  creates. 

Mr.  Ruddocks  statement  Is  that  this 
fu.id  todp.v.  on  an  actuarial  basis,  will 
be  about  $iO  billion  in  deficit.  The  bill 
before  u.^  adds  another  .SI. 054  billion  to 
that  deficit.  It  is  also  Mr.  Ruddock's 
statcmeat — and  he  Is  a  very  reliable  hi- 
dividUHl — that  If  Congress  does  nothing 
ill  the  next  20  or  25  years  and  some 
provision  Is  not  made  to  supplement  the 
income  of  tlii.s  fund  over  and  above  what 
i.i  being  collected  it  will  be  bai^krupt  in 
20  or  25  years. 

Of  what  use  is  an  increa.se  in  a  pen- 
sion If  tlie  fund  i.s  bankrupt? 

Those  are  warning  statements  of  per- 
sons who  are  managing  the  funds. 
Those  are  statements  given  not  to  my 
committee  but  to  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  1  do 
not  wish  to  become  involved  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  salaries  and  pay  increases  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Dela- 
ware and  Texas.  However.  I  say  most 
respectfully  to  my  good  friend  from 
Delaware  that  his  speech  in  regard  to 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  aimultles 
should  have  been  made  in  1962. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  made 
this  same  ar?umem  in  1962,  but  I  was 
defeated  in  my  efforts. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  pending  bill.  H.R.  8549,  over  the 
section  that  Is  found  in  Public  Law  87- 
793,  87th  Congrei^.  H-R.  7927.  October 
11.  1962.  except  that  the  pending  bill 
is  on  a  quarterly  basis,  when  adjustments 
are  made.  In  the  e.xisting  law  the  In- 
creases for  annuitants  are  in  effect  today, 
but  they  are  on  an  annual  basic  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  contain  the  cost- 
of-living  ad.iUEtment  of  annuities  section, 
section  18.  which  is  found  in  the  public 
law  which  I  have  cit<d.    It  reads: 

COST-OF-LIVJN'O    ADJUSTMENT    Or    ANMXrmzS 

Sec.  18  (a)  After  Jiiiiuary  1.  1964.  and 
alter  each  eucceedln-:*  January  1,  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  per  centum 
rh.^inE^o  In  the  price  index  from  the  later 
C'f  1962  or  the  ye^r  preceding  the  most  recent 
cost-of-living  adjustment  to  the  latest  com- 
plete ye.-ir.  On  the  basis  of  such  Commission 
dcterminatioa,  the  following  adjustments 
shall  be  made: 


(1)  Effective  April  1,  1064.  If  the  change  In 
the  price  Index  from  1962  to  1963  Shall  have 
equaled  a  rise  of  at  leust  3  per  centum,  each 
annuity  payable  from  the  fund  wliicb  has  a 
commencing  date  curlier  than  January  2. 
1903.  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per  centum 
rise  in  the  price  index  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum. 

(2)  Eftectlve  April  1  of  any  year  other 
than  1964  after  the  price  index  change  shali 
have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  centum, 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  which 
has  a  commen'.mg  date  earlier  than  jHi'.uury 
2  of  the  preceding  ye.xr  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  per  cejitum  rise  in  the  price  index 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  sec  any  dilTer- 
ence  between  the  two  provisions.  The 
Senator  Is  making  a  good  argument  about 
this  fund.  I  have  expressed  myself  on 
these  funds,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
present  one.  All  the  funds  are  in  dlffl- 
culty.  when  we  look  to  the  future.  We 
should  do  something  about  the  situation. 
The  committee  discussed  It  before  the 
bill  was  reported,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
Will  brine  in  some  rccommendatiotis. 

When  they  do.  I  shall  support  the  rec- 
ommendations. I  believe  the  Commis- 
sion will  do  It.  However,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  even  if  we  do  not  pass  the 
pending  b;il  the  3-percent  cost-of-living 
increase  Is  in  effect  now.  If  vve  wish  to 
use  the  Members  of  Congress  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  is  all  right,  but  It  affects 
everyone.    That  Is  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLI.A3I3  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  partially  correct. 
However,  there  is  an  additional  provision 
in  the  bill  Uberalizing  the  foi-mula.  The 
e:dst;ng  law  triggers  it  as  of  January  1 
and  computes  it  on  a  yearly  basis.  The 
cost  of  living  may  rise  3  percent  for  a 
part  of  the  year  and  then  drop  back,  and 
there  would  be  no  increa.^e  under  exist- 
ing law.  Tills  bill  provides  that  if  for 
3  coasecutlve  month."; — and  that  could  be 
March.  April,  and  May.  or  September. 
October,  and  November — if  the  cost  of 
living  increases  for  3  consecutive  mcnths 
by  3  percent,  the  automatic  increase  goes 
into  effect  and  remains  in  effect  even 
though  the  cost  of  living  later  declines. 
The  bill  also  provides  an  additional 
6'i-percent  Increase  which  Is  an  extra 
bonus. 

The  bill  provides  11  percent  for  those 
who  retired  prior  to  1956. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  partly  correct.  In  my  opinion, 
in  1962  Congress  made  a  mistake,  and  I 
so  expressed  myself  then.  I  lost  then. 
I  may  lose  ag.^in  today,  but  at  least  I 
want  the  record  clear  as  to  what  we  are 
doing. 

This  bill  today  provides  for  an  immedi- 
ate increase  that  will  ultimately  cost  over 
SI  billion  with  no  provision  contained  In 
the  bill  to  pay  for  that  formula. 

If  we  are  to  pass  these  laws  let  us  put 
a  price  tag  on  them.  This  bill  will  cost 
Sl,054  million.  If  Congress  decides  It  Is 
worth  paying  that  amount,  why  do  we 
not  appropriate  S1.054  million  and  put 
that  money  into  the  fund?  We  should 
tell  the  taxpayers  the  true  cost.  If  the 
administration  is  afraid  of  the  taxpayers' 
revolt  over  the  necessary  Increase  In 
taxes  to  pay  for  these  bills  then  they 
should  not  be  passed. 


If  we  do  not  appropriate  the  money 
the  only  alternative  is  to  increase  the 
contributing  rates  for  either  the  em- 
loyees  or  the  Government,  or  both. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  first  year  followinij  thc- 
estabUshment  of  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem the  Federal  Government  did  not 
contribute  a  dollar,  which  I  regret  very 
much.  The  employees  paid  their  own 
money  Into  the  fund,  and  for  years  thr- 
only  Binotmts  paid  back  to  annultanti 
weie  from  the  money  they  paid  in. 

During  the  past  lew  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  contributed  its 
share.  The  Federal  employees  continue 
to  contiibute  full  share. 

I  suggest  an  increase  in  the  assessment. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government 
paying. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  Is  correct  on  that 
point.  Over  the  years  Congress  has  not 
appropriated  money  to  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  include  in  the  budgt-c 
its  proportionate  .share  to  finance  the 
fimd,  but  this  bill  only  compoimds  the 
failure. 

I  have  supported  a  pay-as-we-go  pro- 
gram. I  say  again  tliat  we  are  only  kid- 
ding the  taxpayers  as  to  our  expendi- 
tures when  we  delay  that  payment 
Why  do  we  not  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment 01"  the  SI  billion  by  appropriating 
that  amount  and  marking  the  account 
"Paid"? 

Shall  we  go  home  and  tell  the  retiree's 
and  other  people  that  although  we  are 
voting  Incre.^sed  pensions  we  are  making 
no  provision  to  pay  for  them? 

We  shall  either  have  to  add  to  the 
amount  that  employees  contribute  to  the 
retirement  fund  ir  pay  for  tJie  cost  out 
of  the  appropriated  liinds  and  thereby 
have  the  increase  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 
Somebody  has  to  pay. 

When  we  go  home  and  talk  about 
benefits  approved  we  should  have  to  talk 
about  increased  taxes  as  well.  Let  those 
Members  voting  for  these  Increases  also 
vote  for  the  increased  taxes  that  ulti- 
mately will  have  to  be  levied  to  finance 
the  many  Great  Society  extravaganza.' 

This  bill  provides  a  much  more  favor- 
able formula  that  can  trigger  this  in- 
crea.se  into  effect  when  the  cost  of  living 
rises  in  3  consecutive  months. 

But  when  the  cost  of  living  declines  by 
2  or  3  percent  the  formula  does  noi 
apply. 

Once  the  3-percent  increase  was  trig- 
gered, the  taxpayers  would  be  hooked  for 
years  to  come,  because  not  only  would 
the  benefits  be  automatic  for  those  on 
retirement  but  they  would  automatically 
increase  pensions  in  the  years  to  como 

At  the  time  a  particular  employee  re- 
tires the  cost  of  living  may  even  be 
lower  than  it  is  at  this  moment. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  trigger,  it  should 
work  both  ways.  Some  In  the  Depart- 
ment feels  that  it  should  work  both  way;. 
I  believe  the  answer  Is  very  simple.  Do 
we  want  to  establish  a  special  provision 
for  employees  of  the  Government 
whereby  we  can  say:  "Do  not  worn' 
about  what  Congress  does;  do  not  worry 
about  the  spendthrift  policies  of  the 
Great  Society  because  your  pension  ;.' 
guaranteed  against  inflation.    If  an  In - 
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flationary  spiral  Is  created  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  dollar  is  devalued,  do  not 
worry  about  it.  If  you  are  on  a  Govern- 
ment pension,  the  purchasing  power  of 
your  pension  is  protected." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  Just  stated,  in  effect,  that  we 
are  sa.ving  to  the  Federal  employees:  "Do 
not  worry  about  inflation  If  you  are  an 
annuitant  at  present,  because  by  this  law 
we  have  taken  care  of  you.  Automa- 
tically, at  the  end  of  every  3  months.  If 
there  is  a  3  percent  rise  in  the  cost  of 
Inlng,  there  will  be  given  an  added  3  per- 
cent on  retirement  pay." 

What  will  become  of  the  millions  of 
other  annuitants  in  this  coimtry  who  are 
receiving  private  annuities?  What  will 
become  of  State  employees  and  city 
employees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  re- 
tirees in  the  military  sei-vice  along  with 
all  on  private  pensions  as  well?  They 
will  have  to  make  out  as  best  they  can. 
The  bill  does  not  protect  them  or  provide 
any  inflationary  hedge — only  for  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Not  only  does  it  not  protect  them  but 
it  also  provides  that  in  addition  to  look- 
in?  out  for  themselves  as  best  they  can 
they  will  have  to  contribute,  as  taxpay- 
ers, to  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is,  the  general 
annuitant,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Federal  retiree,  will  have  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  as  best  he 
can.  In  addition,  he  will  have  to  con- 
tribute to  sustain  the  fund 

Mr,  waLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
A.=.  a  taxpayer  he  will  have  to  contribute 
to  sustain  this  fund  so  that  under  this 
bill  we  can  pay  additional  cost-of-living 
iricvfase.s  to  all  of  the  CU  million  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  put  a  few 
questions  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
with  regard  to  the  present  status  of  the 
biir:' 
.Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
tiiat  2  .vears  ago  the  Government  owed 
S35  billion  into  the  fund.  Has  the 
amount  now  reached  S40  billion'' 

AI'-.  WILLIAMS  of  Del.'iware.  I  was 
tii'k-iiiir  with  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Ruddock,  of 
ih.-  i-ivil  service  relirement  divi.>!ion,  a 
Man  for  whom  1  have  great  rcpect.  His 
eitim.ite  is  that  the  deficit  in  the  fund 
!s  now  About  S40  billion.  This  bill  would 
adn  another  SI  billion  to  that  deficit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sonalor  from  Delaware  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hah- 
RLS  in  the  chain.  Docs  the  Senator 
liom  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows  about  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  fund.  It  protects  workers 
a!  tlic  Federal  Governm-jnt  in  the  For- 
t'"!!  Service.  The  Federal  Government 
nov,-  owes  that  fund  S284  million.  Today, 
il  thf  Federal  Government  paid  the 
wh.jle  sum  of  S284  million,  in  order  to 
ketp  t-iie  fund  actuarially  sound,  1: 
jroald  require  a  30-peicent  contribution 
fioin  rach  Foreign  Service  employee's 
E.ilaiy.    Therefore,  if  a  Foreign  Service 


employee  is  earning  $15,000  a  year,  in 
order  to  keep  the  fund  sound,  $4,500  of 
his  $15,000  would  have  to  be  paid  into  the 
fund.  This  would  mean  that  if  It  were 
split  between  the  Goverrunent  and  the 
employee,  each  would  contribute  15  per- 
cent. However,  it  is  now  proposed  that 
the  employee  put  in  6^t  percent  and  the 
taxpayers  the  remaining  23 'i  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  $1  billion  wiilch 
was  in  this  biU  there  are  no  figures  for 
the  automatic  triggers  which  go  Into  ef- 
fect in  future  years  because  no  one  knows 
the  extent  of  the  inflation  in  future 
years,  but  to  the  extent  there  is  infla- 
tion in  future  years  that  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  $40  billion. 

The  Government  owes  $41  billion  to 
the  fund. 

Will  the  Senator  restate  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  actuary  concerning  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  fund  as  it  now 
exists? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  if  Congress  takes  no 
action  to  appropriate  the  money  or  in- 
crease the  contributing  rate  on  the  part 
of  employees  and  the  Government  but 
continues  as  at  present,  this  fund,  which 
now  has  around  $17  billion  in  it.  wiU  be 
bankrupt  in  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  not  take  that 
long.  I  have  received  some  figures  from 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Board  in 
connection  with  the  Independent  Office 
bill.  I  testified  this  year  to  get  $1,063 
billion  put  in  that  bill — the  actuarial  un- 
soundness of  the  fimd.  Long  ago  I  con- 
ferred with  the  late  President  Kennedy 
many  times,  and  after  those  consulta- 
tions we  drafted  a  bill,  a  budget  bill  to 
increase  the  Government  share  by  one- 
half  of  1  percent  annually  up  to  a 
given  number  of  years,  to  restore  the 
soundness  of  the  fund.  That  bill  died 
in  the  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee and  nothing  was  ever  done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  we 
want  to  expand  the  payments,  but  not 
give  regard  to  the  expansion  of  income 
to  meet  the  burden  of  making  payments. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  proposal  would 
add  a  billion  dollars  to  unfimded  lia- 
bility. 

If  there  Is  added  the  triggering  un- 
funded rise,  3-percent  retirement,  and 
all  the  other  little  retirement  schemes, 
the  last  figure  I  have  seen,  if  we  add  the 
public  debt,  is  $843  bilhon.  We  are 
getting  close  to  the  trillion  mark. 

In  view  of  the  fact  there  Is  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Permanent  Annuity  As- 
sistance and  It  Is  not  due  to  file  a  report 
until  the  first  of  December,  this  matter 
ought  to  go  over,  and  we  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Cabinet  study  before 
we  can  intelligently  legislate  on  this  mat- 
ter, instead  of  making  this  a  piecework 
program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  agree 
fully  with  the  comments  he  made.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  figures  he  put  in  the 
Record  which  Indicate  that  the  fund 
would  be  broke  in  a  shorter  period  than 
the  20  or  25  years  to  which  I  referred. 

I  am  incUned  to  think  his  figures  are 
correct,  but  I  was  quoting  the  outside 
figures.  Even  with  the  outside  estimate 
I  received,  it  would  be  bankrupt  in  20  to 


25  years  and  almost  all  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  bOl  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  it  will  be  much  earlier 
than  that.  Soon  Congress  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  bankrupt  fund  unless  it 
takes  some  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WriiLAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  report  states  on 
page  5: 

By  memorandum  dated  February  1,  1965. 
the  President  created  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Feder.il  Staff  Retirement  AsslsUnce 
under  the  foremanship  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming the  President  recognizes  that  a 
study  has  to  be  made  of  the  Government 
retirement  funds  and  recommendations 
of  how  the  difficulty  shall  be  handled, 
and  that  therefore  he  established  this 
Committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  They  are  supposed  to  report  the 
first  of  December. 

My  point  is,  why  should  we  not  wait 
and  get  the  benefit  of  that  report  before 
we  start  a  piecemeal  expansion  of  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  vield  for  a 
brief  statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
H.iR!Us  In  tile  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 
Mr.  WnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows  about  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  funds.  They  protect  the 
workers  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  Federal  Go\- 
ernment  now  owes  that  fund  S284  rail- 
lion.  If  the  Federal  Government  paid 
the  whole  sum  of  $284  million  today.  In 
order  to  keep  the  fund  actuarially  sound, 
it  would  require  a  30  percent  contribution 
from  each  Foreign  Service  employee's 
s.-.lary.  I  repeat.  30  percent.  Therefore, 
if  a  Foreign  Service  employee  is  earning 
$15,000  a  year,  in  order  to  keep  the  fund 
sound,  $4,500  of  that  S15.000  would  have 
to  be  paid  into  the  fund.  That  would 
mean  that  if  it  were  split  between  the 
Government  and  the  employee,  each 
woud  give  15  percent:  but,  it  Is  now  pro- 
posed that  the  employee  put  in  6 '2  per- 
cent and  the  taxpayers  23 'i  percent. 

We  all  imderstand  where  we  are  head- 
ing. All  of  this  confusion  in  the  Foreign 
Service  fund  is  the  consequence  of  ex- 
panded payments  without  expanding  the 
contributions  which  had  to  b'-  made  into 
the  fund  to  keep  it  actuarially  sound. 

I  subscribe  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  we  cannot  prevent  In- 
flation. Congress  Is  indicating  its  own 
conviction  that  It  cannot  prevent  It  be- 
cause of  the  principles  it  is  adopting. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  no  difference 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  says  about 
n.  the  fact  is  that  I  will  be  benefited  on 
my  $30,000  salary,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill,  by  an  increase  which, 
according  to  what  I  read  in  the  report, 
will  be  11  percent. 
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Ut.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr  LAUSCHE.    Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.    YARBOROUGH.     On    my    own 
time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Let  me  point 
out  that  the  annuities  are  not  mEinda- 
tory.  No  Senator  has  to  accept  them. 
They  are  voluntary.  A  good  bite  from 
my  salary  is  taken  out  each  month  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senator's 
argument. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Senators  do  not 
have  to  accept  the  annuity.  If  they  do 
not  -.vj.-h  to  do  so,  the  Government  will 
not  make  tliem  take  it;.  It  is  voluntary. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  reluctant  to  re- 
peat this,  but:  the  Senator  from  Te.xas 
knows  tiiat  I  voted  against  the  increase 
of  33^3  percent  in  Senators'  salaries.  I 
am  giving  my  $7,500  increase  to  elee- 
mosynary institutions.  I  did  that  be- 
cause I  felt  that  Consre.s5  should  set  an 
example  by  fighting  inflation.  Congress 
should  not  set  an  example  which  Is  head- 
'.nt'  f.frj'one.  at  full  speed,  toward  the 
erodins  consequences  which  come  from 
extravagant  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government's  money. 

I  did  not  wish  to  make  this  statement 
but  the  Senator  from  Texas  tells  me  that 
I  do  not  have  to  take  the  annuity. 

To  get  back  to  my  thought.  I  would 
be  entitled  to  11  percent  more,  as  I  un- 
derstand, under  the  pending  bill. 

God  help  the  taxpayers.  God  help 
the  poor  fellow  who  Is  working  for  a 
fixed  salary. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  Federal  Government  employ- 
ees are  underpaid.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
that  statement. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  \\^LLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  is  left  to  each 
side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  20  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  37  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  shall  need  all  that  time. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  an  8-  to  10-minute  statement 
which  he  wishes  to  make.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  be  recognized  so 
that  he  may  make  his  statement,  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
I  object — not  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
speaking,  but  I  tjelieve  that  we  are  about 
ready  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  8  minutes  out  of  my  own  time 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  is  meeting  to  hear  Sec- 
retary' of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  a  very  im- 
portant   matter    in    executive    session. 


Most  Of  us  on  that  committee  are  anxious 
to  attend  the  hearing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  8  minutes  on  my  own 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  If  he 
needs  any  additional  time.  1  wUl  submit 
an  amendment  so  that  he  may  get  what- 
ever time  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


THE  400TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SET- 
TLEMENT OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 
FLA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  advise  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
speak  and  as  to  what  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  my  remarks,  because  I  know  that 
both  of  us  wish  to  hear  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  hearing  now  underway. 

Mr.  Y'ARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.    I  merely  object 

to  extending  the  time 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand.  I 
should  like  to  make  it  plain  that  nothing 
less  than  an  urgent  subject  matter  would 
have  prompted  me  to  ask  for  any  time 
just  now  for  I.  too,  wish  to  be  at  the 
hearings  on  the  foreign  aid  bUl.  Later 
I  must  attend  a  conference  on  appropri- 
ations. I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  I  both  wish  we  had  more 
time  this  afternoon.  But  today  is  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  permanent  set- 
tlement of  what  is  now  the  continental 
United  States.  It  was  on  this  day.  400 
years  ago,  that  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles 
of  Spain  landed  at  St.  Augustine.  That 
little  city  has  been  permanently  occu- 
pied every  day  since  that  time. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  objec- 
tion that  I  made.  I  agree  that  this  sub- 
ject is  worthy  of  comment  at  this  time. 
The  shoreline  of  my  State  was 
mapped  in  1519  by  one  of  the  great 
Spanish  explorers.  Pineda.  It  is  still  a 
good  map  of  the  shoreline  of  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  sure  that  my 
distinguished  friend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  wish  to  know  about  this 
quadricentennlal.  I  am  not  boasting,  but 
only  relating  the  fact  that  when  the 
shoreline  of  Florida  was  discovered  in 
1513,  it  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  Its  Spanish  discoverer.  Ponce  de 
Leon,  discovered  it  on  an  Easter  day 
when  the  flowers  were  in  full  bloom 
everywhere,  and  he  gave  it  the  name 
"Florida"  to  symbolize  the  flowery  wel- 
come which  the  Spanish  discoverers 
foimd  when  they  got  there. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  day  for 
my  State,  for  several  other  great  States 
of  our  Nation,  for  most  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  for  Spain,  which  truly  is  the 
mother  country  of  so  much  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  this  Western  Hemisphere 

Today.  September  8,  1965,  is  the  400th 
armiversary  of  the  settlement  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla..  by  the  original  Spanish 
pioneers,  the  first  Europeans  to  estab- 


lish a  permanent  settlement  In  what  is 
now  the  continental  portion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  spend  last 
weekend  at  occasions  which  marked  the 
formal  opening  of  the  quadricentennlal 
celebration. 

On  Thursday  nisht.  Mrs.  Holland  and 
I  were  guests  of  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor, the  Marquis  de  Men-y  del  Val.  and 
his  wife,  at  the  Spanish  Embassy  to 
Washington  at  a  dinner  given  in  hon ^r  of 
the  distinguished  eight-man  otficial  dele- 
gation from  Spain,  and  their  ladies.  It 
was  attended  by  many  officials  of  our 
country  and  of  Latin  American  nations. 
Friday  noon  I  attended  a  luncheon  at 
the  Department  of  Interior  given  by  Sec- 
retary Udall  in  honor  of  our  Spanish 
guests. 

Saturday  I  presided  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Pan  American  Building  at  St. 
Augustine  where  Ambassador  Plate  of 
Paraguay,  chairman  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  That  night  we  were  guests  at 
a  large  dinner  given  by  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine  at  whicii  tlie  speakers  wpre 
Mayor  John  D.  Bailey,  the  Minister  of 
Interior  of  Spain.  Lt.  Gen.  Camllo  Alon- 
so  Vega,  who  was  head  of  the  Spanish 
delegation,  Secretary-General  Jose  A. 
Mora  of  the  OAS,  and  Secretary  of  Si.iiie 
Tom  Adams  of  Florida. 

Sunday  morning  we  attended  a  dieiJ- 
fied  outdoor  Mass  at  the  Nombre  de  Dios 
Shrine  at  the  spot  where  the  Spani.iia; 
landed  in  1565.  Later  we  attended  the 
dedication  of  the  Florida  Building  b.v 
Gov.  Haydon  Burns  and  the  Governors 
luncheon  where  Governor  Buins  and  the 
Hereditary  Spanish  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida, the  19th  descendant  of  Pedro 
Menendez.  the  first  Spanish  Governor. 
were  guests  of  honor  and  principal 
speakers. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  think  it  Is  worthy  of 
note  that  that  worthy  descendant  of 
Pedro  Menendez  still  holds  the  honorar\- 
title  of  Hereditary  Adelantado  of  Flor- 
ida. 

Simday  afternoon  I  presided  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Hispanic  Garden  and 
the  unveihng  there  of  a  statue  of  Queen 
Isabella,  and  later  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Spanish  building.  Casa  del  Hidalco, 
a  beautiful  structure  of  native  coquina 
planned  by  a  noted  Spanish  architect 
who  was  present.  Tlie  speakers  were 
Gen.  Alonso  Vega  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  who  were  followed  by 
Archbishop  Hurley  who  gave  the  dedica- 
tory blessing. 

The  actual  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  Pedro  Menendez  is  today.  September 
8.  and  the  Catholic  Church  is  putting  on 
a  highly  dignified  celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary on  this  date  which  will  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  many  high-rankiM 
members  of  the  clergy  and  other  distin- 
guished citizens  from  Spain,  the  Latlr. 
American  coimtrles  and  our  own  Nation 
My  distinguished  colleague.  Senate: 
Smathers,  Is  participating  in  that  pro- 
gram today.  I  think  it  Is  appropriat'-  v> 
say  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  also 
spent  a  large  sum  In  constructing  addi- 
tional edifices  at  and  near  the  site  of  liie 
Nombre  de  Dios  Mission.  includir.J 
among  others  an  imposing  bridge,  a  mu- 
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seum    and    a   library.      I   feel    that   this  Pedro  Menendez  de  AvUH  has  been  inscribed  country  to  be.  serv-f  the  Americans  of  -.odav 

date — the  400th  anniversary  of  the  first  fore'^"'  on  the  roll  of  those  wliose  mlglity  as   a   gateway   to   the    heavens      Here   the 

permanent  settlement  by  European  peo-  eO°'''*  have  built  tlie  American  nation  of  to-  dreams  of  science  became  realltv  as  man  em- 

ple   upon    the    mainland   of   the   United  f^'     O^''^''' men.  other  races,  other  religions,  barks  upon   the  conquest   of   the   universe 

States— is  an  event  of  such  vast  impor-  °l"  ^*??'  T       f  ""l^^."?. ''"!  *'*"  ^^'  '"'^  "°^  """'^  °°  ^^^  "'"^s  by  the  Spanish 

tance   calling  attention  as  it  does  tn  thP  "*  '°  '**'  ^''"  undertaking,  but  no  one  explorer  today  is  replaced  bv  a  era...  drawn 

^rf'rfJhf  \ll,,,i;               as  It  aoes  to  the  can  question   that  the  land  of  Florida  has  m  the  air  by  jets  flashlne  n  horlzontA'  fl  cht 

f.^!^'„.l'.''iT?i^S.r5-°!?i?.5?*"!;.P."-  ^'-de  a  singularly  fruitful  contribution  in  from    contlnint    M    con^lnem    anr;«lfeti 


ticularly  in  the  States  of  Florida.  Texas,     human  terms. 


shooting    vertically    toward    the    reaches    of 


New    Mexico.    Arizona,    and    California.         I"  tbe  last  analysl.s,  Julian  Ponce  de  Ledn  outer  space' 

though  not  limited  to  those  areas,  that     *'■''  "°'  entirely  mistaken  in  his  fancylngs.  This,  to  my  mind.  U  what  Florida  really 

it  should  be  the  subject  of  a  permanent     ''  "  claimed  that  he  had  ambitions  of  great  represents — a  new  civilization,  which  offcra 

insertion  in  the  Congressionm,  Record      !'1''^    l' /"J*'  f°^  Spaniard  that  he  was,  he  man  an  the  Instruments  needed  for  achlev- 

I  may  add  that  the  various  programs     .n^ilf.  di^L»™  Z%°^  achieving  them  lay  ing  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  his  chll- 

at  St.  Augustine  have  been  largely  al-     ^.m^hinfrf^l        V      f°"'"^'°.°'  y°"">.  dren,  and  for  winning  the  battle  for  a  last- 

r«„H=^  ol,^  „.„™i             ,    \,    '5'^,^^'"  *'       Something  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  lug  peace  that  wui  benefit  an  neoole  of  the 

tended  and  wannly  received.    I  feel  sure     Spanish  conquistador  seems  to  be  present  In  earth.                                            ^    ' 

that  the  400th  birthday  of  St.  Augustine     trie  soul  of  every  man  in  the  United  states.  The   spirit    of   the   OAS   win    always   be 

will  be  followed  by  greater  unity  in  the     "°'  '•''  speak  of  the  American  woman,  who  present  here    for  the  interests  of  the  Orea 

Western  Hemisphere  and  greater  close-     '^«'"s  t™ly  to  have  found  the  secret  of  eter-  nlzatlon  are  one  with  the  ideals  which  have 

ness  with  Spain  as  well  as  deeper  ap-     °"i  ^"i""?,  *'**°  ^°  ^"^'y  implanted  in  this  soil.    Not 

EaTndlndeedlf.'rjh'ofoTNi" '--'"- ^-^h^r,'ss^s'Sl^rnag'^d  i".ziz.':?,%'to2'^T/:L^^^^^^^ 

I  hope  to  have  later  for  insertion  in        This  is  not  all.  however.    The  organizers  of  feeling  is  shared  by"  the  leaders  of  this  stktif 

the    Recoro    the    dedicatory    speech    of     ''^"^  events  in  celebration  of  the  400th  an-  With   their   cooperat'on   and   that   of   men 

Ambassador  Plate  of  Paraguay,  the  pres-     '"versary  of  the  founding  of  St.  Augustine  throuEhout  the  Americas    our  presence   In 

ent    Chairman    of    the    Organization    of       .  ^'®  •^'"'"S'  '^bxen  to  link  therewith  a  trib-  Florida  win  be  increasingly  fruitful  In  bene- 

American   States,    at   the   dedication   of     "'V° '^f  0''8'">lf''"o"  of  American  states,  fits  to  mankind 

the   Pan    American    Building     and    the    birlS^l     ThTJ!„          ^"L'".'™'"  ''"J'  l"  ""f  "Efforts  to  build  «  better  future,  we 

.speech   of   the   Soinish   Mlni^tPr  nV  tv,o     ^^1  ^^-        ?     memory  of   St.   Augustine's  shall  ever  be  guided  by  the  remembrance  of 

;iff„v„.   T  ,^  oPamsh  Minister  of  the     historic  past  is  thus  joined  with  the  present-  this  citv  of  st   Auptistlne    which  forn-s  ^n 

InteilorLt.  Gen.  Alonso  Vega,  dedicat-     day  ideal  of  Pan  Americanism.     This  asso-  rich  a  portion  of  oufherUaEr  For  weThan 

ing  the  beautiful  S.oamsh  building.    Un-     elation  of  ideas  fills  me  with  enthusiasm,  for  recall    that    here    was    first    lmD!ant7ri  7h. 

fortunately,    I    have    not    yet    received     't  contains  a  profound  truth,  civilization  that  binds  Americans  as  brothers 

English   translations   of  these   two   elo-        ^°  °"''  Present  world,  the  nations  of  North,  and  that  here  were  first  raised   on  beh-lf  of 

quent  and  noteworthy  addresses  and  I     ^^°"'»''  ^°''   south  .America  have  resolved  our  continent,  the  prayers  that  unite''man 

shaU  therefore  ask  at  a  later  date  that    , °  P^^n^.a  common  front  against  any  chai-  with  God 

thpv  hP  In^lMrforf   fr,   iul  ^^.-^„f„                  '^"SC  to  the  democratic  ideals  which  have  -   ,, 

Rrrnpn=iI^»„fowv,'^^  ^°'^°''^/o°'''*''     talten  «^eh  Arm  root  In  our  soil.    We  cannot  J^-     HOLLAND.     Mr.     President.     I 

KECORD  a  ong  with  the  speech  of  Secre-     agree  to  our  inclusion  m  a  heterogeneous  thank   the  distinguished   Senator  from 

tai.\   uaail.     I  want  at  this  time,  how-     "third  world"  of  neutrals.    We  seek  to  be  Delaware  and  the  distinguished  Senator 

ever,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a     members  of  a  great  Atlantic  comminitv,  the  from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me 

part  of   my  own   remarks   the  eloquent     ^^^"  '^^  propagators  of  the  great  liberal  Mr.   YARBOROUGH      Mr'  Prpcirf<.„t 

speech  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the     •^^I'^ion  of  Western  civilization.  j  commend  the  riK-Hn,^,ic  w '  /  ,^^'S.*"'' 

OAS    Dr    Jose  A    Mora    whirh  wa«  rto          ^e  do  well  to  hold  fast  to  our  ancient  1^°^^?^^"'^ }P<^  'i}^l^nemshed  senior  Sen- 

mwd   bv   hta   at   4    Aim,  cH,,r^,l;     P-^*'^'  ^«  represented  by  St.  Augustine  and  the  ^'""^  ^'°'?  Florioa  for  the  timeliness  of 

the  occR Jon  A?  t^l  fnofh  .1   ,     "'  ^^1    ^=<P'°'"    "^    ^*"^  "old   adventtirers    from  ^^  fPeech  and  for  the  condensation  and 

fh!?.^     !.  ■,    w^    °?'^f""'^'^''^^''*'°'     Spain  Who,   to  our  everlastlne  amazement,  t^^e  brevity  of  his  remarks  which  covered 

tne  lounamg  of  the  city  of  St.  Augustine     explored  so  great  a  part  of  the  tcmtorv  of  so  much  in  so  few  words 

and  the  permanent  settlement  of  Florida     the  United  states  in  a  scant  so  vears  after 

by  Spain.                                                               the  discovery.    United  and  strengthened  in  -^— ^^^-^^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech     °^  recoUections  of  those  brave  deeds,   we  CERT/\IN  INCREASES  IN  ANNUITIES 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,     '"cc  the  future  with  increased  confidence.  PAYABLE  FROM  THE  CIVIL  SERV- 

as  follows-                                                                    ^^*  Organization  of  American  States  was  rpr    Rr-rrtJirviirMT    4ktt^    t->toa^ 

„     ""'"*^-                                                            founded  to  aid  us  In  our  resolve.    In  the  ^^^   RETIREMENT   AND   DISABIL- 

Rtmamxs  op  the  Secbetarv  Qenehai..  Oegani-     name  of  our  peoples  we  have  proclaimed  the  ^^^  FUND 

= u%»^r^^c^— o.'^h/ToU  ?ir  uTtn'Trwtk-'rrakrn  t.^^  j,^: ^^r^^-^Zo'^  -"f  ^-rr 

.^^•NIVEasAavor•n«Fot.■^■Dl^•ooprHECrrT     by  our  ancestors.    We  are  convinced   as  the  ™  '"^  °'".'H.R.  8469 '  to  provide  certain 

OP  St.  AncvsTiNE.  SEPTEMSEa  4. 1965                 charter  of  the  Organization  says    that  the  ^""^^e^es  in  annuities  payable  from  the 

The  gathering  to  which  we  have  come  in     historic  mission  of  America  is  to  offer  man  a  £'^'"  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 

ceiebrailon  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the     i^nd  of  liberty,  and  a  favorable  environment  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

founding  of  the  city  of  St.  Augurtlne  has     for  the  development  of  his  personality  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President    I  ask 

a  signiflcance  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,     the  realization  of  bis  Just  ambition?.  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  bill 

.ur  exceeds  commemoration  of  a   historical         Florida  bear.?  every  mark  of  being  created  The  veas  and  navs  were  orderpri 

event  or  recollection  of  the  past.     I  view  It     to    serve     Inter-Amerlcan     communion.     It  The  '  PRESIDING     npPTPFO   '  wi,^ 

ratlier  as  opening  a  way  to  the  future.              forms  a  bridge  between  north  and  south,  a  vipld^  ttm?>                        OFFICER.     Who 

Today  more  than   ever  there  Is   pressing     ground  provided  by  geography  for  meeting,  '    ,,,.  v» nr,„T,^r,/-,rT      . 

..eed  .or  us  to  go  back  to  our  continental     for  understanding,  and  for  cultural   inter-  .           » AKBOROUGH.     Mr.  President,  I 

beginnings  for  strength  to  build  solidarity     change     Here  Spanish  mingles  with  English  ^''"''^  ^  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 

nmong  the  peoples  of  the  New  World     We     in  a  medley  which  may  threaten  the  purity  ^^.or  from  Oklahoma, 

nave  lone  been  eneaced  In  tht*:  effr.ri-   hut  *..a     of  hnth    hut  whfr-vi  cat-T-A*  a^t«i...v.i..  * i_  **..    •vTTi^xyTyr        %r^ 


upon  those  roots  from  which  has  friendly  cooperation  evidenced  both  by  the  co,,i„v  c»„„,„v  f..„^  r»„i„           o 

sprung  OUT  American  family  of  nations.  authorities    and    the   people   of    the   state  ^^"'""^  Senator  from  Delaware? 

President  Kennedy,  who  should  ever  be  an  Commercial  and  social  Intercourse  here  en-  *'*''■    ^^^LLIAMS    of   Delaware.     I   did 

Inspiration    to   us.  once   said:    "Too  many  counters  the  most  favorable  of  environments.  "Ot  make  a  motion  to  recommit.     The 

Americans  think  that  America  was  dlscov-  The  rapidly  growing  wealth  of  the  state  gives  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  pas- 

"ed  in  1620.  when  the  Pilgrims  arrived  in  Impulse  to  Latin  American  prosperity  in  ad-  sage  nf  the  bill.     However   I  am  willing 

ul  TfiVh '..rt^V^.'S^  '^t  great  adventure  of  dltlon  to  beneStlng  the  United  States.  to  make  a  motion  to  recommit 

-.Z,  l^^*\J""^   >^'h  centuries   in  the  South  I  therefore  salute  this  day  the  achievement  Mr    YARRORniTr,H      Mr    Pvp«irtp„f 

■^nd  Southwest  Of  the  United  States."  of   those  men  who  In  government    private  ,v,^        .      7       Si^T^'     Mr    Piesident. 

Indeed,  as  th«e  present  well  know.  It  Is  Industry,  labor,  the  universities   and  all  sec-  ^  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IS  the  chair- 

"ere  in  St.  Au«ustlne.  where  the  Spaniards  tors  of  the  population  have,  by' their  eSorts  '"^"  °'  ^"^  committee.    I  believe  that  we 

iirn  planted  the  Christian  cross  and  estob-  transformed  Florida  Into  one  of  tlie  splen-  should  first  hear  from  the  distinguished 

iished  the  earliest  outpost  of  so-called  West-  dors     of    civilization.     This     peninsula      In  chairman  of  the  conmiittee. 

Unit«i' St?,--'?'  ."'^L'i'^  "i**^"  "^"y  '°  ^^'  "i^'*^*^     "-he     Spanish     conquUtadors    'dls-  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

ignited  States  la  to  be  found.    The  name  of  covered  the  germs  of  future  greatness  of  a  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
have  tJie  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  passage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
5  minutes  I  will  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  of  H.R.  8469.  I  also 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
leadership  in  ?uidin?  this  important  leg- 
islation through  the  Retirement  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ciril  Service.  Senator 
Yaroorough  conducted  2  days  of  impor- 
tant and  very  informative  public  hear- 
ings on  H  R.  8469.  In  our  discu.ssion  of 
this  bill  In  Committee,  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  was  an  Invaluable  aid 
to  us  all  in  corainj  to  our  decisions. 

H.R.  8469  increases  the  annuities  of 
our  retired  classified  and  postal  employ- 
ees. It  revises  the  amendments  made 
In  1962  to  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Retirement 
Act  so  that  the  administrative  process 
of  adjusting  annuities  according  to  the 
cr.st  of  living  will  work  more  effectively. 
Time  has  proven  that  the  1962  amend- 
ments were  to  a  certain  extent  defective 
and  did  not  fulfill  the  aims  which  Con- 
gress hoped  for.  We  believe  the  change 
from  an  annual  to  a  monthly  basis  for 
determining  the  tost-of -living  increases 
will  benefit  both  the  retired  employees 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  which 
administers  the  program. 

I  am  in  complete  ag'reement  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  former  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  83d  Congress,  that  in 
fact  this  bill  does  not  change  the  3- 
percent  formula  for  adjusting  annuities. 
It  is  a  case  of  Tweedledee  or  Tweedle- 
dum. The  bill  before  us  only  changes 
the  method  of  determining  when  these 
3-perce!it  adjustments  shall  be  made. 
Present  law  requires  determination  on  an 
annual  basis;  the  bill  before  us  requires 
a  monthly  determination.  By  changing 
to  a  monthly  basi.s — a  change  which  the 
administration  approves — a  more  accu- 
rate and  equitable  system  will  be 
achieved. 

I  add  my  support  to  the  committee's 
decision  to  delay  any  substantive  changes 
In  the  Retirement  Act  until  the  Congress 
has  an  opportiuilty  to  study  the  results 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Federal 
Staff  Retirement  Plans.  This  special 
panel  has  held  several  days  of  public 
heanncs  this  year  and  has  heard  the 
views  of  both  employee  organizations 
and  experts  in  the  field  of  retirement 
programs.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
changes  will  be  proposed  in  the  Retire- 
ment Act  to  correct  its  deficiencies  and 
improve  its  fiscal  soundness.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Mary,  Jr.,  assured 
the  Retirement  Subcommittee  of  that 
when  he  testified  before  them  in  August. 

The  surv'ivor  annuity  provision  of  the 
act,  w^hlch  provided  for  an  Increase  of  5 


percent,  was  elimlnateti  from  the  bUl. 
Tlie  elimination  of  this  prevision  affords 
a  saving  of  approximately  $58  million 
level  cost  over  the  years.  In  the 
55th  year,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  S121  million.  Tliat 
provision  was  cut  out  of  the  bill,  until 
we  can  give  the  matter  further  study. 
We  have  given  this  matter  very  careftil 
attention. 

There  are  several  areas  where  im- 
provements can  be  made.  The  survivor 
annuity  provisions  of  the  act  for  short- 
term  employees  are  an  area  of  major 
concern,  both  to  the  President's  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  Senate  committee.  But  I 
agree  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  decision  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  defer  action  until  the  impor- 
tant evidence  and  conclusions  of  the 
President's  Committee  can  be  studied  by 
Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  my  colleagues  that  these  are 
not  mere  figures  with  which  we  deal. 
"Cost-of-living  percentage  increases," 
"base  months,"  "Consiuner  Price  Index 
statistics  " — all  of  these  terms  which  go 
into  the  statutory  language  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  are  by  them- 
selves cold  and  meaningless  terms. 

We  are  talking  about  people,  human 
beings.  These  are  the  retired,  aged. 
Federal  employees  who  have  worked 
many  years,  most  of  them  during  times 
when  Federal  salaries  were  far  below 
salaries  in  private  enterprise,  and  are 
now  living  on  their  retirement  annuities 
and  whatever  other  money,  if  any,  they 
have 

Even  today  we  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  making  salary  adjust- 
ments that  will  afford  comparability  to 
Federal  employees.  Most  Federal  em- 
ployees make  less  than  comparable 
employees  in  private  industry.  T'ne 
Increases  come  late.  There  is  always  a 
time  lag  before  the  Federal  employee 
receives  a  raise.  We  are  talking  about 
people  v.'ho  have  to  suffer  the  hard, 
griiiding  fact  of  the  inflationary  process, 
which  continues  to  take  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  all  surviving  annuitants  receive 
less  than  $200  a  month. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  time  when 
Congress  should  find  that  annuitants 
who  live  on  less  than  $200  a  month  are 
receiving  a  sufficient  amotmt.  It  is  not 
enough  to  live  on  in  any  decent  stand- 
ard. 

H.R.  8469  would  be  a  major  progres- 
sive step  to  help  these  people. 

I  repeat,  we  have  made  this  bUl  con- 
form in  large  measure  to  the  Ideas  of 
the  administration.  We  have  eliminated 
a  provision  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House;  namely,  an  Increase  of  survivors' 
annuity  benefits  by  5  percent  without 
additional  payment  on  the  part  of  the 
employee.  Our  action  eliminates  a 
severe  drain  that  would  have  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  fund. 

In  regard  to  the  cost-of-Uving  in- 
creases,   the   3-f>ercent    increase   takes 


place  over  a  3 -month  period,  instead  of 
over  a  12-month  period.  Actually,  there 
is  now  a  15-month  time  lapse.  This  bill 
eliminates  that  time  lag. 

Nobody  has  noticed  that  the  cost-of- 
living  Index  has  come  down  enough  so 
that  we  would  have  to  start  worrying 
about  de-escalation  in  future  years. 
There  is  no  record  in  our  present  history 
indicating  that  there  will  be  a  decrease 
in  the  co.-Jt  of  living. 

The  bill  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  brought  to  the 
Senate  is  fair  to  the  employee;  it  is  fair 
to  the  retiree;  and  It  is  fair  to  the  US. 
Government. 

One  can  talk  all  he  wants  about  build- 
ing up  the  deficit  in  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund.  I  grant  Senators  that 
if  we  killed  the  Intake  from  the  fund  .^.s 
of  today,  we  would  have  the  deficit  that 
has  been  mentioned,  some  $40  billion. 
rep.'esentlng  the  acquired  unfunded 
liability  for  which  the  fund  is  committed 
Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  wUl  give  this  problem  our  most 
careful  consideration  next  year.  I 
repeat,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  cost- 
of-living  payment;  there  is  involved 
merely  a  new  method  of  determining 
when  the  adjustments  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  move  to  recommit  the 
bill,  but  before  making  the  motion  I 
point  out  again  that  the  President  ha.? 
appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  study 
and  make  recommendations  not  later 
than  December  1. 

We  should  postpone  action  here  today 
until  we  get  that  report. 

The  unfimded  liability  of  the  retire- 
ment fund  today  is  about  $40  billion. 
Enactment  of  the  bill  would  add  an- 
other SI  billion  to  this  unfunded  liability. 
There  is  no  provision  with  wWch  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  benefits  being  authorized. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  if  these 
liberalized  provisions  are  enacted  they 
wiU  have  a  mathematical  effect  of  fur- 
ther depleting  a  fund  that  is  already 
overdrawn.  Bh-ery  retiree  will  have  his 
retirement  computed  under  the  higher 
formula,  plus  an  increase  of  2  percent, 
plus  another  increase  of  6.5  percent,  plus 
further  increases  of  Z  percent  every  time 
there  is  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  All 
of  these  Increases  and  no  means  to  pay 
for  them. 

The  bill  would  give  Government  em- 
ployees. Including  ourselves,  a  built-in 
protection  or  a  hedge  against  any  infla- 
tion resulting  from  our  own  reckless 
spending. 

There  is  merit  to  .some  parts  of  this 
bill,  but  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  post- 
pone action  until  after  receipt  of  the  re- 
port and  recommendations  from  the 
President's  Commission. 

For  that  reason  I  move  that  the  bUl  be 
recommitted. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ■WTLUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
mv  time  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold my  time,  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  how  this 
nnnual  amount  will  be  appropriated? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  increase 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  are  to  shove  the 
fund  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  red— 
t!ie  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
bin  would  increase  withdrawals  from 
the  fund  by  over  $1  billion— we  add  that 
much  to  aU  the  unfunded  liabilities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  within  2 
ni.^ntlis  a  Cabinet  Committee  Is  to  make 
its  report  on  retirement  for  the  civil  es- 
tablishment, it  is  the  best  reason  I  know 
of  why  the  bill  should  go  back  to  com- 
mittee and  why  the  motion  to  recommit 
should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  now  yield  bock  all  time  on 
my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  made  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware !Mr.  Williams]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( Mr. 
.V;;derson).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Idalio 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts fMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Russell],  the 
.Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sm.athers]. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotracl.  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Ellen- 
der]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  B'Ytid],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  FtTLBRioHT].  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy]. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN],  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiEl,  and  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
Mr.  Robertson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson  1.  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  .Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  fMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mc- 
GovERNl,  the  Senator  from  Maine  fMr. 
MvsKiEl,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  i  Mr.  Smathess]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young  1  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  detained  on  official  buslne.ss 
and  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
"nay." 


I'he  result  was  aimounced — yeas  20, 
nays  61.  as  follows: 


(No.  250  Leg. 

TEAS— 20 

Atken 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

CTjrtls 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Simpson 

Dirk^en 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Dcmmicic 

Lausrhe 

WlUloms.  Del. 

Fannin 

Murphy 
NAYS— 61 

Allow 

Hayden 

Moss 

Baas 

HIU 

Nelson 

Bavh 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jack£on 

Pas  tore 

BoBge 

Javus 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Long.  Mo. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long.  La. 

Hlblcoir 

Cannon 

Magnuajn 

Scott 

Carlson 

Mauf«field 

Smith 

Case 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McGee 

Siennls 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Douglas 

MrNamara 

Tslmadge 

Eaftland 

Meicilt 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

1!i1IlT 

Tvdlngs 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

Manroncy 

Yar  borough 

Harris 

Montoya 

■young.  N  Dak 

Hart 

Mor^e 

Hartke 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Anderson 

Gore 

Robertson 

Bartlett 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Russell.  Ga. 

Church 

McCarthy 

Sraathers 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Young.  Ohio 

EUender 

Mur.dt 

PtUbrJght 

Mu-skle 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Del- 
aware to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill. 
H.R.  8469.  has  a  very  worthy  purpose. 
to  extend  to  retired  annuitants  formerly 
in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Increased  benefits  to  meet  in  some 
measure  tiie  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
I  .support  that  objective.  But,  as  has 
become  the  practice  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  bill  provides  for  increased  payments 
but  without  any  funds  from  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  the  pay- 
ments over  the  years. 

The  trust  fund  from  which  payments 
are  made  and  into  which  employees  have 
paid  their  contributions  or  taxes  from 
their  earnings  presently  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately SIT  billion — a  very  large 
sum.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  paid  its  full  share  re- 
quired by  law  into  this  fund,  and  the 
deficit  on  an  actuarial  basis  amounts  to 
the  staggering  sum  of  over  $40  billion. 
Tills  means  that  if  these  payments  are 
not  made  by  the  Federal  Government, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  payments 
that  it  has  promised  to  its  beneficiaries. 
in  anticipation  of  which  they  have  paid 
into  the  fund  a  large  percentage  of  their 
earnings. 

If  the  pending  bill  Is  passed  It  would, 
as  I  have  said,  provide  no  funds  for  the 
payment  of  tlie  increased  benefits,  and 
the  deficit  of  over  $40  billion  would  be 
Increased  by  another  billion  dollars.  But 
worst  of  all.  as  has  been  the  case  In 
recent  years,  the  bill  provides  a  windfall 
for  Members  of  Congress.  Those  who 
are  or  become  entitled  to  retirement 
benefits  would  immediately  receive  an 
Increase  of  from  6  to  11  percent.  There- 


after the  cost-of-living  increases  in  the 
amount  of  3  percent  calculated  over  a 
consecutive  3-month  period  would  bring 
an  increase  but  never  t>elow  the  initial 
percentage  increase  or  any  additional 
cost-of-living  upward  increases,  thus 
locking  In  the  changes  that  were  in- 
cluded. 

I  voted  for  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill,  for  the  purpo.se  of  having  the  com- 
mittee strike  from  it  these  windfall  bene- 
fits and  to  restrict  it  to  the  retirees  who 
actually  need  the  cost-of-living  lncrea.ses. 
This  bill  has  been  labeled  as  a  bill  for 
the  retirees  who  need  the  increase,  and 
it  should  be  for  them.  This  bill  should 
also  make  prevision  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  necessary  amount 
for  the  increases  in  payments  into  the 
fund,  so  that  the  retirees  who  are  to  get 
the  benefits  will  be  assured  of  them. 

Since  the  motion  to  recommit — a  mo- 
tion that  would  have  brought  the  bill 
Into  accord  with  its  advertised  purpose 
to  help  those  who  need  the  increase — 
was  defeated.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill 
which  would  provide  benefits  for  some 
who  do  not  need  them  now,  which  would 
not  require  the  Government  to  make  the 
additional  payments  necessarj'  to  fund 
the  benefits,  and  which  would  increase 
the  deficit  to  over  $40  billion  owed  to 
cover  aU  the  benefits. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM.S  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
Tiie  biU  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  thne,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Ander- 
son], the  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr. 
Bahtlext],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  LonoI.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  BYRn).  the  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  (Mr.  Ftxbright).  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovernI.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl .  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Andehson).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  BARTLETr).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee   IMr.   Gore],   the  Senator  from 
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Massachusetts  TMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govehn).  the  Senator  from  Maine  fMr. 
MusKiEl.  the  Senator  from  Florida  fMr. 
SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  YoiTNGl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr.  MtrNoil 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton!  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and.  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  73, 
nays  10.  as  follows: 


(No.  261  Leg  1 

YEAS— 73 

Aiken 

Hill 

Neuberger 

AUott 

HolHnd 

Pastore 

B;vy; 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bfivh 

Jackson 

Pell 

Blb:e 

JavsU 

Prouty 

i3ou:.:3 

JordaT>,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Brea-.-ter 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Biirtlirk 

KucUel 

RlblcofT 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Loanr  Mo 

Russell.  S.C. 

Cannon 

MiL:nu-=nn 

Russell.  Ga. 

Cirleon 

M-m-sfleld 

Bultonstail 

Ca.se 

M.-Clellan 

Scott 

Clark 

MiGpe 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mdntyre 

Sporkman 

r>ou:?Ias 

McNamara 

StennUi 

Eastland 

Metcalt 

Symington 

Ellender 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Mo!!d.iIe 

Thtirmond 

Fons 

Monroney 

Truver 

Grucnlng 

Moiuoya 

Tydlngs 

Harris 

Morse 

Williams.  N  J. 

Hart 

Morron 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

MOS.S 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Hlckentooper 

Nelson 

NAYS— 10 

Btniict.i 

Domlnlck 

Simpoon 

Cooper 

Fiinn;.i 

Williams.  Del. 

Cunts 

Hruska 

Dlrkifn 

Lausche 

NOT  voting- 

n 

Anderson 

Go  re 

Miindt 

Bartleit 

Kennedy.  Maw 

Mtiskle 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennetly.  N.Y. 

Robert.«on 

Church 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Cott.or. 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

FulbriKht 

McGovern 

So  the  bill  ai.R.  8469)  was  passed. 

Mr.  Y.'VRBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  bv  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  YARBORODGH,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  which  has  just 
paiised.  I  express  ray  appreciation  for  the 
skill,  the  aid.  and  the  discussion  from 
the  distinguished  ma.iority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
distineuished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI,  as  well  as 
the  aid  from  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son), who  made  a  notable  contribution, 
both  in  the  hearings  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  opposition  for  precisely  stating  their 


opposition  and  aiding  in  the  passa.?e  of 
the  bill. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  expediting  the 
work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  participants  in  the  debate 
on  H.R.  8469,  an  act  to  provide  certain 
increases  in  annuities  payable  to  civil 
service  retirement  annuitants.  The  able 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Yar- 
BOROUOH),  assisted  by  the  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr. 
Monroney  1,  managed  this  bill  in  a 
thorough  and  efficient  fashion.  Skillful 
debate  and  careful  analysis  were  the 
tools  of  other  participants  in  discussion 
of  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  1  Mr.  Williams  i  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LAtrscKEl 
who  skillfully  discussed  the  funding 
problems  related  to  the  annuity  in- 
creases. 

In  short,  it  was  a  discussion  of  the 
t>T3ically  high  quality  of  this  body,  and 
I  congratulate  the  Senate  on  passage  of 
this  measure  of  great  significance  to  re- 
tired civil  servants  and  to  the  country. 


FOOD    AND   AGRICULTtmE   ACT 
OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  9811 »  to  maintain  farm 
Income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Govermnent  costs,  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  20i  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Assa- 
teague  Island  National  Seashore  In  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H  R.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
Quijano    La^aro;    and 

H.R.312B  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Iannuz2l. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  re.solu- 
tion  (H.J,  Res.  504'  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  10586) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
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by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
FoGARTY,  Mr.  Dentov,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bill.s. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged; 

HR.  7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  numbered  D-119,187: 

H.R.  8917.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispc- 
sltton  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Omiha  Tribe  of  Nt- 
br.isk.^,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  9645.  An  act  providing  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  by  the  United 
States  of  certain  Items  of  evidence  pertain- 
ing to  the  assassination  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy; 

H.R.  9778.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  antl 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
military  law.   and   to   improve   the  Code; 

H  R.  9867  An  act  to  provide  penalties  ft.r 
the  use  of  the  Interstate  route  marker  for 
commercial  pitrposes; 

H.R.  9377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  (.( 
January  30,  1913.  as  amended,  to  remove 
certain  re.'strlctlons  on  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris; 

H  R.  1020B.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
Tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  a£  amended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  ns 
amended ; 

H  R.  10234.  An  act  to  amend  section  1085 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reimbursement  procedure  required 
among  the  medical  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  military 
departments; 

H  R.  103(56.  An  act  to  establish  the  Mount 
Rogers  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Jcl- 
ferson  National  Forest  In  Virginia,  and  fcr 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  103C9.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  c( 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact providing  for  bus  taxation  proration 
and  reciprocity. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred 
as  Indicated: 

H.R.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  with  relation  to  the  tees  to  he 
charged; 

HR.7888.  An  act  providing  for  the  exte;i- 
slon  of  patent  numbered  D-1 19,187; 

H.R,  9545.  An  act  providing  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  by  the  United  States 
of  certain  Items  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy; 

H.R.  9778  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  ;ind 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  mili- 
tary law,  and  to  improve  the  code; 

H  R  9867.  An  act  to  provide  penalties  f.  :• 
the  use  of  the  Interstate  route  marker  for 
conimercial  pxirposes; 

HR.  9877.  An  act  to  amend  the  ac;  (t 
January  30,  1913,  as  .-unended.  to  rcmr.'.- 
certain  restrictions  on  the  American  H('<- 
pltol  of  Paris;  and 

HR.  10369.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pact providing  for  bus  taxation  proration 
and  reciprocity;  to  the  Committee  on  tlif 
Judiciary. 

H.R  8917.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  d!.'- 
posttlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 


ment In  favor  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebras- 
k:i.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commlt- 
:i;e  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

UM.  10206.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
umended;  and 

H.R.  10366.  An  act  to  establish  the  Mount 
R'jgcrs  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Forest  In  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  to  amend  section  1085 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  reimbursement  procedure  required 
among  the  medical  faculties  of  the  Armed 
Pirces  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  military 
dep.irtments;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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UKW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1965 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u)ianimous  consent  tliat  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  655,  H.R.  8027 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  (H,R. 
8027)  to  provide  assistance  in  training 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
and  other  personnel,  and  in  Improving 
ca:)abUltles,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
prevention  and  control  of  crime,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

.\Ir.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
now  before  the  Senate,  H.R.  8027,  would 
provide  assistance  in  training  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  and  other 
personnel,  and  in  Improving  capabilities, 
techniques,  and  practices  In  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  prevention 
and  control  of  crime. 

The  bill  is  the  culmination  of  some  4 
years  of  effort.  We  find  ourselves,  at 
this  point,  on  the  eve,  I  hope,  of  passing 
the  bin,  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  concern 
voiced  by  the  President  In  his  crime 
message  in  March  of  this  year.  In  that 
message  he  submitted  a  recommenda- 
tion which  Is  embodied  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  bill  would  bolster  present  training 
programs  for  local  law  enforcement  and 
would  support  the  development  of  new 
training  methods.  Fighting  crime  ef- 
fectively under  modern  conditions  and 
maintaining  law  and  order  requires  pro- 
fessional police  who  are  expertly  trained 
In  a  variety  of  skills.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  provides  financial  assist- 
ance for  research  and  training  in  other 
professions — science,  mathematics,  for- 
eign languages,  medicine,  nursing. 
Trained,  professional  law  enforcement 
personnel  are  fully  as  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  national  health  and 
strength— and  are  no  less  deserving  of 
Increased  Federal  support. 

The  bill  provides  also  for  Federal  sup- 
Port  for  the  development  of  improved 
methods  of  enforcing  criminal  laws  and 
administering     justice.    For     example. 


experiments  might  be  undertaken  with 
different  kinds  and  intensity  of  police 
coverage  in  high  crime  districts  in  order 
to  learn  more  about  the  effective  alloca- 
tion of  manpower.  The  effectiveness  of 
different  communication  and  alarm 
studies  might  be  studied.  By  pilot 
projects  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
we  may  find  ways  of  making  the  judicial 
process  fairer  and  speedier  and  the  cor- 
rectional process  more  effective. 

The  dissemination  of  information 
about  projects  supported  imder  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  will  be  of 
substantial  value  to  other  communities 
in  designing  their  own  crime  control 
programs. 

In  short,  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill 
Is  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  grants  for  the  training  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel. 
It  would  be  Umited  to  a  3-ycar  period, 
and  it  would  authorize  also  the  making 
of  grants  for  projects  designed  to  im- 
prove local  law  enforcement. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  would  authorize 
any  Federal  department  or  officer  to 
supervise  or  control  the  organization  of 
the  operation  or  personnel  of  any  State 
or  local  police  force. 

Section  7  of  the  bUl  expressly  states 
that  provision. 

Tlie  Senate  is  Indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ErvinJ,  who  presided  at  hear- 
ings for  many  days  and  developed  a 
thorough  record  on  which  we  now  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  our  recommendation 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Ehvin  was  the  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  created  bv  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  believe  that 
those  who  take  the  time  to  go  into  the 
record  made  by  that  subcommittee  will 
realiie  the  sweep  and  scope  of  the  broad 
support  voiced  for  the  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly I,  who  as  early  as  1961  Introduced 
proposed  legislation,  as  well  as  other 
Senators,  are  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 
Mr.   MOSS.     First,   I   commend   the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  efforts, 
which  I  have  been  aware  of  for  some 
time,  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Does  the  bill  in  any  way  delegate  au- 
thority so  as  to  deprive  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  any  of  their  jurisdiction 
and  authority? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
himself  has  long  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  and  has  introduced  pro- 
posed legislation  respecting  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  answer  to  his  question  is  "No."  To 
insure  that  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing, section  7  of  the  bill  makes  clear  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  bill  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  Federal  aontrol 
or  supervision  over  the  organization, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
State  or  local  polic*  force  or  other  law 
enforcement  agency. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's assurance  that  the  bill  in  no  wav 
changes  the  traditional  and  longstand- 
ing provision  of  Jurisdiction  in  our  Fed- 
eral Republic  that  law  enforcement  basi- 


cally remains  a  local  function  in  the 
hands  of  local  authorities,  community 
City,  or  State,  and  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  designed  merely  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  trainmg  and  qualification  of 
local  law  enforcement  personnel  to  use 
the  modern  tools  of  detecUon  in  the  field 
01  law  enforcement. 

I  believe  that  tills  is  the  place  where 
Federal  weight  should  be  felt  in  assist- 
ance and  in  stimulating  the  kind  of  mod- 
ern techniques  that  have  been  developed 
but  have  been  somewhat  bevond  the 
reach  of  some  of  the  smaller  jurisdic- 
tions for  monetary  and  other  reasons 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  has  the 
genius  of  again  giving  assistance  and 
offering  incentives  and  aid  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  without  in  any  way 
changing  their  responsibility  or  delegat- 
ing It  in  any  way. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field  and  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  the  bill  that 
is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  the  contributions  he  has  made. 
Mr.  ERWN.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
that  what  I  say  may  well  induce  the 
belief  In  the  minds  of  some  Senators  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  are 
something  of  a  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety. I  thank  him  for  his  most  gracious 
statements  concerning  my  conduct  of  the 
hearings  as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee which  considered  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Let  me  bear  testimony,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  Ls  the  author  of 
the  bill  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  bringing  it  to  fruition.  He  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  country  for  so  doing, 
because  he  had  a  very  large  part  in  con- 
tacting persons  in  various  areas  of  the 
country  interested  in  the  problem,  and 
In  assisting  the  subcommittee  in  bring- 
ing to  the  hearing  outstanding  experts 
in  the  field  from  all  areas  of  the  country 
and  from  all  levels  of  law  enforcement. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  been  interested 
in  this  field  for  many  years.  We  have 
had  a  unique  experience  in  North  Car- 
olina in  this  area.  A  college  mate  of 
mine,  Albert  Coates.  who  attended  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  also 
the  Harvard  Law  School  with  me,  con- 
ceived the  idea  many  years  ago  of  pro- 
viding schools  for  the  education  of  State 
and  local  officials  on  the  duties  of  their 
offices  and  the  procedures  which  they 
could  use  in  the  performance  of  those 
duties. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  Institute 
of  Government  in  Chapel  Hill.  N.C, 
came  into  existence,  and  for  several  dec- 
ades has  been  conducting  courses  each 
year  for  State  and  local  officials  in  North 
Carolina.  Among  its  other  actlrities, 
it  has  conducted  schools  in  law  enforce- 
ment for  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  po- 
lice officers,  not  only  as  to  the  duties  of 
their  offices,  but  also  as  to  the  best  tech- 
niques for  performing  those  duties.  The 
institute  also  publishes  many  excellent 
and  informative  pamphlets,  handbooks, 
and  manuals  which  detail  the  newest 
laws,  court  decrees,  and  detection  tech- 
niques for  the  benefit  of  local  officers. 
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The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  Al- 
bert Coates  for  His  pioneering,  which  has 
led  to  similar  programs  in  other  States 
and,  now.  to  a  national  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  police 
training  wa.s  brought  home  to  me  In  an 
emphatic  way  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  to  write  an  opinion  on 
the  question  of  whether  a  municipality 
In  North  Carolina  had  the  Implied  power, 
under  our  statutes,  to  send  law  enforce- 
ment officers  at  taxpayers  expense  to  the 
schools  conducted  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  We  had  a  statute 
which  placed  upon  a  municipality  the 
duty  of  providing  police  ofBcers  to  afford 
police  protection  to  its  citizens,  but  the 
statute  was  silent  on  tlie  question  of 
whetlier  a  municipality  could  use  tax 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  law  enforcement  officers  at 
such  schools. 

I  wrote  the  opinion,  which  was  handed 
down  by  a  divided  court,  to  the  effect 
that  the  duty  which  the  statute  imposed 
upon  a  municipality  to  afford  police  pro- 
tection to  its  citizens  embraced  the  Im- 
plied power  to  use  tax  moneys  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  education  of 
law  enforcement  officers. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  not  make 
a  good  police  officer  merely  by  giving  a 
man  a  uniform  and  a  billy  club  and  then 
turning  him  loose  to  perform  duties  con- 
cerning which  he  had  little  understand- 
ing, and  requiring  him  to  perform  those 
duties  in  accordance  with  lawful  proce- 
dures. 

I  believe  that  the  pending  bill  repre- 
sents a  great  forward  ."step  in  the  field 
of  proper  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  grow- 
ing crime  rate  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  necessity  not  only  of  having  law 
enforcement  officers  to  protect  society 
apainst  criminals,  but  also  of  the  neces- 
sity of  instructing  those  law  enforcement 
officers  in  respect  to  their  duties.  In  re- 
spect to  their  powers,  and  In  respect  to 
the  best  techniques  which  have  been 
developed  for  the  performance  of  those 
duties  and  the  exercl.«e  of  those  powers. 

As  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee which  considered  the  pending  bill. 
Introduced  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  interested  in  this  field.  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  we  had  such 
a  high  quality  of  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore the  subcommittee — as  I  say.  from 
every  level  of  law  enforcement  worlc  in 
the  Nation,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bill  sliould  l>e  approved  by  Conirress. 

Therefore.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Micliigan  and  his  associates  who 
cosponsored  the  bill,  for  their  worlc  in 
introducing  the  bill  and  for  their  work 
in  examining  witnesses  to  Justify  the 
bill.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  great  for- 
ward step  in  the  protection  of  society 
against  those  who  would  violate  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

Mr  Prf!.«ident,  it  is  my  understanding 
H  R.  8027  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
administration's  program.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  It  may  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant part.  for.  as  I  have  stated  before, 
crime  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems 


facing  the  United  States  today;  and  the 
nationwide  war  on  this  front  Is  as  Im- 
perative as  our  continuing  war  on  pov- 
erty and  unemployment. 

This  Nation  is  In  trouble,  and  our  ris- 
ing crime  rate  proves  it.  It  is  also  clear 
that  we  do  not  know  the  answers  and  we 
must  begin  Immediately  to  find  them  out. 

It  once  was  thought  that  the  crime 
rate  fluctuated  In  proportion  to  our 
prosperity — that  during  periods  of  re- 
cession more  people  are  forced  or  wander 
over  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  law  be- 
cause of  their  poverty  and  frustration. 
We  know  now  that  the  maintenance  of 
prosperity  does  not  mean  the  reduction 
of  crime.  The  Nation's  last  recession 
was  In  1958:  and  in  the  7  years  of  un- 
paralleled pro.sperity  that  have  elapsed 
since,  crimes  of  violence  have  increased 
at  a  rate  of  almost  six  times  that  of  the 
population.  The  overall  crime  rate  In- 
creased 13  percent  between  the  years 
1963  and  1964.  We  are  unfortunately 
lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  both  the 
causes  of  this  increase  and  the  means  to 
combat  it. 

The  problem  is  especially  complex  for 
Congress  because  of  the  limitations  It 
faces  In  searching  for  solutions.  We 
carmot  and  should  not  establish  a  Fed- 
eral police  force;  we  cannot  and  should 
not  attempt  to  write,  enforce,  or  Inter- 
pret the  laws  of  the  States:  and  we  can- 
not and  should  not  dictate  the  methods 
and  tools  to  those  responsible  at  the 
State  level.  As  the  President  stated  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  "the  principal 
enforcement  responsibility  still  rests  on 
State  and  local  governments." 

Therefore,  we  must  continue  to  trust 
In  the  people  of  the  States  and  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  States  to  find  the  means 
to  protect  their  own  lives  and  property. 
There  are.  however,  methods  by  which 
we  may  provide  them  with  the  tools  and 
training  by  which  they  can  better  exer- 
cise their  responsibility. 

For  Instance,  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  develop  and  Instruct  In  the 
most  modern  training  techniques,  deten- 
tion devices  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams; and  it  can  act  as  a  clearing 
house  so  that  information  of  the  prog- 
ress of  one  State  is  available  to  all. 
These  are  the  only  proper  responsibili- 
ties of  tlie  Federal  Government  in  this 
area.  and.  as  I  understand  the  bill,  these 
are  the  responsibilities  we  seek  to  meet. 

Mr.  President,  the  SIO  million  we  seek 
is  indeed  modest  to  meet  the  problem  we 
face.  In  fact.  I  would  say  that  it  is  the 
biggest  bargain  in  our  administration's 
budget.  The  importance,  however,  to 
the  administration,  the  local  enforce- 
ment officials  around  the  country,  and, 
most  of  all.  to  the  American  people 
ve  seek  to  protect  must  not  be 
underestimated. 

Mr  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
pendin?  lecislatlon  is  surely  in  the  public 
interest  and  an  excellent  step  forward 
with  respect  to  improWng  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
several  States  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. I  look  forward  to  voting  for  it. 
and  to  its  speedy  enactment  into  law. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Michi- 


gan and  other  members  of  the  Judiciai-j- 
Committee  which  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 

Earlier.  I  spoke  at  considerable  length 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI  concerning  the  hopes 
which  have  been  voiced  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  the  State  from  which 
I  come;  namely,  Calhfornla.  that  the 
bill  might  be  amended  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  the  advisory  committee  set  up 
in  the  pending  legislation  include  "prac- 
ticing law  enforcement  officials "  to  the. 
extent  of  half  the  membership. 

I  believe  that  the  position  which  the 
Peace  Officers  Association  of  the  State 
of  California  takes  is  lilcewise  in  the 
public  interest.  I  voice  some  rcsret  that 
the  bill  has  not  reflected  a  specific  re- 
quirement that  the  Attorney  General  in- 
clude 'practicing  law  enforcement 
ofBcials"  in  the  selection  of  his  advisory 
committee. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  pointed  out.  the  pending  bill 
needs  to  be  enacted  into  law  with  a.^ 
much  reasonable  speed  as  possible 
Under  those  circumstances,  I  feel  some- 
what constrained  to  enter  Into  colloquy 
for  a  moment  with  the  Senator  in  charnt 
of  the  bill.  In  an  effort  to  establish  somr- 
legislative  history. 

Therefore,  with  that  brief  comment. 
1  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
whether,  under  the  intention  of  the  bill. 
as  he  understands  it.  and  under  the 
present  wording  of  that  section  which 
clothes  the  Attorney  General  with  the 
authority  to  appoint  an  advi.sory  com- 
mittee, the  Attorney  General  would  be 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
intent  of  the  bill  if  he  included  "prac- 
ticing law  enforcement  officials"  amone 
the  several  States  and  local  governments 
as  the  case  might  be.  as  members  to  serve 
on  such  a  committee? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
concerned  with  the  passage  of  the  bill 
are  very  grateful  for  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  California 
with  respect  to  an  amendment  which  he 
considered  offering. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  share  his  con- 
cern that  the  Attorney  General  not  un- 
dertake to  discharge  the  mi.ssion  that 
would  be  assigned  him  by  this  legisla- 
tion by  turning  only  to  academicians.  I 
am  suie  that  the  Attorney  General  will, 
insofar  as  thofe  of  us  in  Congress  who 
have  been  involved  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation  are  concerned,  seek 
the  coimsel  and  enlist  the  assistance  of 
men  and  women  who  are  professionally 
trained  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement, 
specifically  those  men  who  know  what  it 
Is  to  pound  a  beat  or  respond  in  the  dead 
of  night. 

Surely,  the  authorization  and  direc- 
tion given  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  8,  to  create  these  advisory  com- 
mittees Is,  In  the  minds  of  Con-^ress.  a 
suggestion  that  he  turn,  if  not  first, 
surely  among  the  first,  to  those  who 
know  the  immediate  problem  best,  and 
that  would  be  the  career  policeman 
whose  concern  has  been  voiced  to  us 
throu.gh  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
in  the  thoughts  just  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  feel  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  do  at  least  two 
tilings  in  regard  to  Uie  representation  of 
police  enforcement  offices,  law  enforce-, 
ment  offices,  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
visory committees.  First,  there  will  be 
representation  on  those  committees. 
Second.  I  have  an  Idea  that  the  Attorney 
General,  as  he  goes  to  work  on  the  matter 
of  implementing  this  act.  will  have  prob- 
ably two  kinds  of  committees.  One 
would  be  a  national  advlsorj'  committee, 
a  guidance  committee  overall.  The  other 
would  be  probably  either  State  or  re- 
gional science  committees.  I  have  an 
Idea  and  firm  belief  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  resort  to  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  a  very  great  degree,  so  that 
the  desires  of  the  California  Peace 
OfBcers  Association  will  be  amply  ful- 
filled. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
California  for  having  refrained  from 
pies.?ing  an  amendment  in  tills  regard, 
to  ask  for  any  specific  percentage  of 
representatives  on  such  committees. 
That  would  not  be  too  well.  It  would 
make  the  process  inflexible  and  a  process 
that  would  probably  work  against  the 
best  interest  of  the  legislation. 

There  would  also  be  the  matter  of  de- 
laying this  session  of  Congress,  which 
we  hope  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  Were 
this  bill  to  tje  returned  to  the  House 
with  a  i-equest  for  conference,  the  delay 
would  be  too  long  to  get  the  measure 
enacted  Into  law  in  this  session. 

I  am  sure  that  the  inquiries  of  the 
Senator  from  California  will  be  fully 
responded  to  by  the  Attorney  General 
within  the  framework  of  the  questions 
proposed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President  I  ex- 
prei.s  my  enthusiastic  thanks  to  the  dls- 
linjruished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HnusKA)  and  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hurt]. 

I  also  believe  that  a  useful  purpose 
ha.s  been  served  In  this  colloquy  to  indi- 
cate the  basic  intention  by  which,  when 
this  bill  will  become  law — and  it  surely 
will—regard  will  be  given  by  the  At- 
toiney  General  to  the  field  of  profes- 
sional law  enforcement  officers  In  choos- 
111?  those  groups  to  help  him  and  to  guide 
mm  I  thank  both  Senators  very  much. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  president 
01  the  Peace  Officers  Association  of  the 
Stale-  of  California,  addressed  to  me  vm- 
aer  date  of  July  7,  1965,  and  a  letter  ad- 
Qiessed  to  me  under  date  of  August  20. 
1965.  by  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  the  38th  District,  Hon. 
Jo.iN-  V.  TuNKEY,  which  encloses  a  letter 
to  him  from  Sheriff  Ben  aark  of  River- 
side County  in  the  State  of  California. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb, 
aSiuUows: 

The  Peace  Officers'  Association 
o."  THE  State  of  Cjufohnia.  Inc., 

Sacamcnto.  Calif.,  July  7.  1S65 
"nil  Thomas  H.  Kuchei,, 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

Dear  Senator  Kdchel:  As  you  know,  the 
calijornla  Peace  Officers'  Assoclaiion,  with  a 


membersliip  to  excess  of  7,000  lawmen,  bas 
continuously  led  the  drive  to  further  pro- 
fessionalize law  enforcetnent  throughout  the 
State  of  California.  Past  accomplishments 
ere  a  matter  of  record,  and  include  the 
establishment  of  the  Peace  Offlcers  Standards 
and  Training  Commission,  which  Is  now 
utilized  as  a  model  In  many  States  through- 
out the  Nation,  other  programs  Include  cur- 
rent development  of  record  automation  sys- 
tems which  will  revolutionize  many  aspects 
of  our  worlt.  In  light  of  President  Johnson's 
message  on  March  8.  1965.  la  which  he  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  rising  crime 
problem,  we  were  all  most  pleased  over  the 
introduction  of  H.R.  6508. 

We  feel  this  bill,  which  deals  with  Federal 
assistance  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  and  sup- 
port. We  do.  however,  feel  that  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  bUl  to  produce 
concrete  and  Lasting  results  of  a  positive  na- 
ture, that  section  B(aMl)  should  be  re- 
worded or  amended  in  the  following 
manner: 

"Section  8(a)(1).  The  Attorney  General 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to:  Ad- 
vise him  In  connecUou  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary;  and 
estabUsh  criteria  under  section  5ib).  The 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  SO 
percent  practicing  law  enforcement  officials. " 
This  bill  has  been  reviewed  In  Its  entirety 
by  several  of  our  association's  subcom- 
mittees, as  well  as  our  executive  committee. 
We  feel  that  the  change  will  assist  in  the 
development  of  positive  programs  with  a 
lower  outlay  In  monetary  expenditures.  The 
combined  experience  of  law  enforcement  In 
this  and  otlier  Slates,  coupled  with  our  de- 
sire to  further  professionalize  the  admlnte- 
tratlou  of  criminal  Justice  throughout  the 
land  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  given  force- 
ful and  practical  recognition  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  advisory  committee. 

California,  as  the  Nation's  most  populous 
state,  should  be  well  represented  on  the 
President's  Commission,  and  we  would 
strongly  support  the  appointment  of  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Commission  on 
Peace  Offlcers  Standards  and  Training  In 
California.  * 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
assist  us  In  obtaining  the  desired  change  In 
section  8.  and  in  securing  a  seat  on  the 
President's  Commission.  Should  you  desire 
further  Information,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  us. 

Sincerely.  . 

Pbteb  ff.  PrrcHEss, 

President, 
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CONOHESS  or  THE  UNrTEO  STATES. 

HotiEE  or  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  20, 1965. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  Ktjchei,, 
Sei.ate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatoh  Kuchix:  At  the  present 
time,  a  bill  to  assist  law  enforcement  offlcers 
Is  ponding  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Riverside  County  Sheriff  Ben  Clark  has 
requested  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  In  the  Houfe  Incorporating 
his  amendment,  a  copv  of  which  Is  enclosed 
Unfortunately  the  background  Information 
from  Sherttr  Clark  arrived  the  dav  after  the 
law  enforcement  bill  passed  the  House. 

The  information  In  Sheriff  Clark's  letter. 
I  believe  clearly  supporU  the  Inclusion  of 
this  amendment  In  the  bill.  I  hope  that  after 
etudying  the  amendment  and  the  support- 
ing information,  you  wiU  lend  your  support 
to  It  both  before  the  committee  and  when 
the  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  on 
this  matter.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

John  V.  Tcnnet. 
Af ember  o/  Congress. 


_  JtT.T28.  1965- 

Re  H.R.  6508:   HJi.  6784. 
JoH.v   V.  TlTNNZT, 

Congresiman.  3Sth  Cali)ornia  District, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Im  sorry  1  didnt  get  to  talk 
to  you  last  Saturday  at  the  parade  In  Rubl- 
doux  but  Mollie.  the  klda  and  I  were  back 
a  ways  in  the  parade. 

You  asked  In  your  last  letter.  Jtme  11. 
regarding  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  to  give  you  some  Information  supporting 
our  stand  In  changing  section  8ia)(ii  m 
6308.  When  I  received  your  letter  I  also 
received  the  material  from  the  association 
that  was  sent  to  the  California  delegation 
and  Governor  Brown,  plus  I  understood  that 
the  amendment  was  being  introduced.  A 
week  or  so  ago  I  received  a  copv  of  9784 
where  the  change  was  made  in  section 
8(a)(1).  Now  9784  Is  In  the  form  which 
I  think  will  do  the  most  good.  Conse- 
quently, the  comments  here  are  in  support 
of  9784.  It  Is  my  understanding  there  will 
be  a  hearing  on  this  In  the  next  10  davs. 

Today  there  Is  great  concern  In  our  society 
about  the  Increase  In  the  crime  rate.  Froin 
available  flgures  we  see  that  the  crime 
Incidence  Is  outstripping  the  population 
growth  each  year.  Over  this  same  period 
of  Ume  there  has  been  a  more  permissive 
attitude  taken  toward  society  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  family  unit  Is  more 
permissive  as  well  as  most  other  forms  of 
authority  or  discipline.  The  courts  and 
treatment  of  offenders  has  become  more 
penr.ls.slve.  Most  of  this  changing  attitude 
baa  Its  root  In  the  'new"  Ideas  advanced  by 
scclologlsts  and  crlmlnoloe-Ists  The  psy- 
chiatrist and  psychoIOElEt  has  also  gotten 
Into  the  picture  justifying  this  type  of 
permissiveness.  jk^    "' 

Now  that  the  crime  rate  has  continued  to 
climb,  we  find  the  sociologist  and  criminolo- 
gist telling  society,  "don't  become  alarmed 
we  ve  always  had  crime  and  truly  It  Is  no 
gre.iter  today  than  In  the  past"  Thev 
produce  stories  dating  back  100  years  ti 
Illustrate  their  points.  Now.  mv  feeling  is 
tJist  they  are  fighting  for  their  verv  ejdst- 
ence  because  In  the  past  10  to  20  years  we've 
been  following  their  dictates  and  still'  crime 
increases  so  this  m  a  way  means  thev 
possibly  were  wrong. 

It's  good  to  see  that  the  majority  of  people 
are  genuinely  concerned  and  want  to  take  ' 
some  action.  It's  good  to  see  the  leadership 
t.iken  by  the  President.  In  his  March  8 
speech  the  President  left  little  t.n  the  Imaei- 
nallon  on  hi?  feeling  and  the  need  for  action 
now.  Agfiin  on  July  16.  in  a  speech  he 
reaffirmed  his  feeling  and  enlarged  upon  It  by 
Including  his  thought  about  the  permis- 
siveness of  the  courts  and  treatment  offered. 
These  statements  have  provIde<l  the  back- 
ing to  law  enforcement.  We  hfive  contended 
for  a  long  time  that  we  were  losing  the  battle 
against  crime  In  our  society.  Now  with  this 
backing  and  the  availability  of  a  Federal  pro- 
eram  research  can  be  undertaken,  that  Is 
why  H.R  9784  would  be  of  help  to  active  low 
enforcement  officials. 

In  Its  original  form  H.R.  6508.  the  Idea  was 
good  but  It  lacked  one  (the  mo'^t  Important) 
point — control.  Not  control  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  but  rather  over  the  program. 
Active  and  proctlcing  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials have  had  Ideas  about  research  In  the 
criminal  Held  for  yenrs  but  one  of  two  things 
usually  prevailed— lack  of  money  to  conduct 
the  research  or  lack  of  Interest  bv  those  who 
could  have  helped  law  enforcement,  r 

Now  If  9784  will  pass  and  section  8(  a)  ( 1 )  Is 
adhered  to.  the  re.=c:irch  can  take  place.  It  Is 
important  that  those  In  the  practicing  field 
participate  to  draw  up  the  criteria  for  the 
program.  As  T  see  It,  we  are  after  two  malor 
things  m  an  effort  to  help  stem  this  problem 
of  crime:  Improve  the  quality  of  police  and 
find  new  ways  to  attack  the  problem  whether 
It  pertains  to  adult  or  Juvenile. 
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In  the  first  Instance  California  has  devised 
a  plan  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  police 
In  ita  Peace  OiBcer  Standards  and  Training 
Act.  This  has  been  copied  and  Is  still  being 
copied  all  over  the  United  States.  In 
this  program,  the  law  enforcement  admin- 
istrator sets  up  the  program  In  the  State. 
This  was  a  law  enforcement  idea  which  proves 
that  the  administrator  knows  what  needs  to 
be  done  If  he  is  provided  the  necessary  finan- 
cial and  legal  backing.  Our  program  la  a 
standardized  program  which  cow  boasts  of 
havlnu  over  97  percent  of  the  residents  of 
California  being  policed  by  men  who  have 
completed  the  program.  This  has  really  Im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  police  In  California 
because  men  are  selected  on  a  higher  stand- 
ard and  trained  on  a  higher  standard.  I've 
enclosed  the  law  that  covers  this  program. 
Wa  are  still  adding  to  the  administration 
code  on  the  program  which  Is  the  real  cri- 
teria for  standardization. 

Secondly,  law  enforcement  has  taken  many 
steps  In  research  where  the  backing  Is  pro- 
vided. Our  department  has  a  program  un- 
derway now  in  the  area  of  treatment  for 
the  eheokwrlter.  It  is  a  research  program 
that  could  prove  beneflclal  and  be  adopted 
In  the  entire  State.  Governor  Brown  has 
mentioned  the  program  several  times  and 
has  given  the  green  light  to  the  department 
of  corrections,  adult  authority,  and  division 
of  paroles.  In  the  program,  a  man  con- 
victed of  forg-lng  checks  would  not  be  sent 
to  State  prison  but  would  be  sentenced  to 
the  county  JsU  where  he  would  be  a  work 
furlough  prisoner.  He  would  remain  em- 
ployed, support  his  famliy.  pay  his  board 
and  room  to  the  county,  and  make  restitu- 
tion to  the  victim.  The  sherlil  would  be  the 
administrator  of  all  hii  earnings  and  make 
the  distribution.  The  man  would  be  in 
custody  ail  of  the  hours  he  was  not  gainfully 
employed. 

When  law  enforcement  Is  provided  the 
backing,  either  locally,  at  the  State  or  Federal 
level,  things  can  and  ore  being  accomplished. 
With  this  Federal  legislation  and  backing 
by  the  President  active  law  enforcement  can 
come  up  with  answers  to  societies  No.  1 
problem — the  crime  incidence. 

John,  I  hope  that  this  statement  Is  brief 
enough  but  not  too  brief.  I  feel  strongly 
about  the  need  for  something  to  be  done  and 
hope  v;e  can  have  a  part  In  seeing  that  it  is 
Hccompllshed. 

Sincerely, 

Ben  Clark. 

Sheriff. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
received  very  thorough  inquirj'  on  a  very- 
high  level,  and  a  very  competent  level 
so  far  as  witnesses  are  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Esvin]  presided  withiiis  usual  efBciency 
and  usual  penetrating  questions  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  overall  problem. 

After  all.  in  this  business  of  crime, 
ivhich  is  perhaps  the  No.  1  problem  in 
America  today  domestically,  we  have  the 
situation  of  the  ordinary  policeman  and 
the  law  enforcement  officer  who  has  to 
be  a  combination  of  many  things.  He 
not  only  has  to  be  an  arresting  officer, 
out  he  also  has  to  be  possessed  of  some 
knowledge  of  the  law.  have  some  attri- 
butes of  a  judge,  a  sociologist,  a  neighbor- 
hood counselor,  and  perhaps  a  parole 
officer.  Most  of  these  fields  are  highly 
technical.  If  he  guesses  wrong,  there  are 
technicalities  that  are  asserted  against 
him.  not  only  by  coimsel  for  the  de- 
fendant, but  also  far  too  frequently,  and 
m  the  judgment  of  some,  to  too  great  a 
degree,  by  the  man  or  woman  who  oc- 
cupies the  bench. 


We  will  make  an  effort  to  provide  the 
training  that  would  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  this  type  of  thing  which  would 
not  result  in  the  best  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  the  apprehension  of  criminals 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  for  which 
this  bill  is  designed  and  which  it  has  as 
its  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  portion  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Act.  and  particu- 
larly our  committee's  report  on  the  bill, 
which  merits  special  attention. 

The  committee,  on  my  motion,  has 
recommended  that  the  Attorney  General 
undertake  a  broadscale  research  effort 
to  uncover  the  root  causes  of  crime  and 
to  seek  remedies  to  the  crime  problem. 

The  suggestion  grew  out  of  a  convic- 
tion that  crime  in  America  is  fast  becom- 
ing our  No.  1  domestic  problem,  if.  In- 
deed, it  has  not  already  attained  that 
status.  Our  efforts  £t  combating  crime 
have  been  fragmented,  uncoordinated, 
and,  I  fear,  unimaginative. 

What  is  required,  and  what  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  recommending  In 
its  report,  is  "an  approach  that  is  not 
limited  in  its  scope,  that  is  not  parochial 
in  its  frame  of  reference,  and  which  will 
venture  beyond  the  reach  of  conven- 
tional reactions  to  Increasingly  difQcult 
problems  that  demand  a  degree  of  so- 
phistication and  innovation  not  yet 
found  in  legal  and  social  scholarship  and 
literature." 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  is  our  con- 
tention that  the  crime  problem  demands 
the  same  kind  of  research  techniques 
and  priorities  which  we  have  assigned  to 
our  defense  effort,  the  space  programs, 
and  the  battle  against  disease  and 
illness. 

Consider  the  spectacular  successes  in 
these  fields  and  how  they  contrast  with 
our  growing  failure  even  to  cope  with 
the  crime  problem,  let  alone  overcome 
it.  Each  half  year,  the  reports  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
graphically  descrilie  how  society  is  los- 
ing the  fight  against  crime.  Last  year 
there  was  a  13-percent  Increase  in  seri- 
ous crimes  in  the  Nation.  During  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  another  5-percent 
increase  was  recorded.  Unless  -we  re- 
verse, or  at  least  modify,  this  trend,  our 
society  is  threatened  with  breakdown. 

The  proposal  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  undertake  such  a  wide-ranging 
study  of  crime  in  all  its  forms,  was  dis- 
cussed with  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach.    He  has  written  to  me: 

The  program  you  outlined  is  an  awesome 
one.  but  I  agree  that  present  conditions  and 
our  present  capabilities  make  It  necessary 
and  possible. 

It  has  been  my  belief.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  crime  problem  lends  itself  to 
solution  by  modern  research  techniques 
including  operations  research,  systems 
anals'sis,  and  electronic  computers.  This 
belief  has  been  fortified  in  the  past  few 
weeks  by  conversations  with  skilled  pro- 
fessionals in  the  scientific  and  law  en- 
forcement communities. 

Surely  a  government  which  spends 
on  the  order  of  SI 5  billion  a  year  on  re- 
search projects  ranging  from  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon  to  a  search  for  a  cure 
for  the  common  cold,  can  place  some 


part  of  its  efforts  in  the  battle  against  the 
growing  menace  of  lawlessness. 

What  can  we  expect  for  our  invest- 
ment in  such  a  research  effort?  We  can 
hope  that  there  will  be  two  separate  but 
closely  related  benefits:  A  deterrence  of 
criminal  activity  and  a  strengthening  of 
existing  law  enforcement  processes. 
These  research  benefits,  when  diligently 
applied,  will  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
the  growing  crime  rate. 

CRIME    IS    A    NATIONAL    PROBLEM 

Crime  does  not  adhere  to,  or  respect, 
political  or  jurisdictional  boundaries. 
Yet,  our  system  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  is  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent organizations  with  an  accompany- 
ing diffusion  of  responsibility.  Becaase 
of  the  very  real  boundaries,  the  research 
activity  in  the  study  of  the  causes  of 
crime,  crime  prevention,  crime  contain- 
ment, criminal  apprehension  and  correc- 
tion, has  all  traditionally  operated  with- 
in severe  limits.  As  a  result  we  have  not 
approached  a  national  problem  with  na- 
tional resources. 

Further,  a  great  deal  of  research  ac- 
tivity is  addressed  to  in-depth  analyses 
of  problems  and  conditions  which  form 
only  a  part  of  the  overall  problem.  This 
kind  of  research  has  produced  beneficial 
results  for  society,  but  only  for  a  portion 
of  our  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Research  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency, court  processes,  law  enforce- 
ment communications  methods,  crime 
prevention,  poverty  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, correctional  rehabilitation,  voca- 
tional training,  and  so  forth,  need  to  be 
viewed  as  parts  of  the  overall  structure 
in  a  national  war  against  crime,  not  as 
ends  in  themselves. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  piecemeal 
research  and  development  methods, 
whether  oriented  toward  geographic  or 
political  boundaries  or  conducted  within 
the  framework  of  a  particular  discipline 
such  as  corrections,  law  enforcement, 
social  welfare,  and  so  forth,  is  that  such 
programs  usually  produce  short-term 
gains  or  narrowly  confined  benefits. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  products  of  this  kind  of  research  are 
even  communicated  outside  the  juris- 
diction or  professional  framework  in 
which  they  originated.  Similarly,  there 
appears  to  be  little  transfer  of  informa- 
tion into  these  disciplines  from  other 
areas.  Many  of  the  recent  advances  in 
technology  outside  of  criminal  justice 
must  surely  have  application  to  prob- 
lem solving  and  operations  in  counter- 
ing crime  and  its  causes. 

&ZMn.AR  LARGE-SCALE  FROSLEMS 

When  faced  with  other  national  tasks 
of  enormous  scope  such  as  protection 
against  enemy  attack,  gathering  of  stra- 
tegic Intelligence,  broad-scale  medical 
research,  or  the  exploration  of  space,  we 
initiate  national  programs  employing  the 
concept  of  interdisciplinary  research  and 
development.  Within  this  framework, 
brain  power  in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
Is  focused  on  large-scale,  complex  prob- 
lems. 

In  military  command  and  control,  var- 
ious research  and  development  projects 
are  in  process  which  will  make  strategic 
information  available  for  use  in  com- 
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mand  posts  both  centrally  and  remotely 
l;>cated.  Such  systems  consist  of  intelli- 
gence, logistics,  and  communications 
data  in  addition  to  the  forces  and  re- 
.sources  available. 

These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Items 
are  referenced  and  cross-referenced  to 
enable  automatic  integration  of  related 
items  from  this  huge  quantity  of  data. 
Methods  of  storing  and  retrieving  infor- 
mation from  these  sources  in  time  rele- 
vant to  their  usefulness  to  commanders 
are  being  developed  by  teams  of  research- 
ers from  all  scientific  disciplines. 

Equipment  for  analyzing,  communicat- 
ing, and  displaying  this  data  is  readily 
available.  Armed  Forces  Management 
for  July  1965  states  that  the  equipment 
is  not  the  problem  but  rather  it  is  the 
analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  users  in  their 
decisionmaking. 

Thus,  the  research  and  development 
in  support  of  law  enforcement  efforts  will 
find  much  upon  which  to  draw  from  the 
basic  work  already  completed  by  military 
and  other  operations  analysis. 

If  we  can  use  modern  methods  in  find- 
in.?  the  best  way  to  provide  a  defense 
from  foreign  threats,  surely  they  can 
help  us  in  providing  a  defense  from  a 
clear  and  present  domestic  danger. 

We  need  to  launch  a  national  long- 
teim  program  of  research  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  utilizing 
the  concept  of  the  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach. The  fragmentary  efforts  thus 
iar  employed  must  be  consolidated  and 
the  scientific  resources  found  outside  the 
Justice  area  must  be  applied.  Such  a 
program  must  also  recognize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  preserve  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government. 

PLAN  FOR  A  NATIONWIDE  STUDT 

The  ultimate  objective  of  any  long- 
ranse  effort  in  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  is  to  bolster  the  opera- 
tions of  our  society  within  B  rule  of  law. 
In  practical  terms,  this  means  we  must 
control  the  level  and  Intensity  of  crime 
to  some  acceptable  limit.  The  definition 
of  what  is  acceptable  can  come  only  after 
we  examine  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  what  resources  are  available  to 
us  to  solve  it. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  tliree 
general  recommendations  made  to  solve 
the  crime  problem.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  one  is  to  hnprove  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  system  itself.  A  second. 
which  is  now  being  explicitly  attacked 
at  tliD  Federal  level,  is  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  health  of  our  cltl- 
wns.  A  third  is  to  in  some  way  influence 
for  the  better"  the  values  held  by  those 
elements  of  our  society  most  disruptive 
to  peace  and  stability.  AU  three  of  these 
approaches  operate  on  certain  implicit 
assumptions  related  to  the  causes  of 
crime.  For  example,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  we  talk  of  rehabilitation 
of  offenders,  and  deterrence  of  crime  by 
more  effective  law  enforcement  and  pros- 
wution.  In  the  Improvement  of  social 
and  economic  conditions,  we  seek  better 
housing  and  more  jobs  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  crime  in  depressed  areas.  And 
with  respect  to  value  structures,  we  ex- 
press beliefs  that  those  hidlvlduals  com- 
mitting crimes  are  Immoral  and  have 
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not  been  socialized  to  the  extent  that 
more  responsible  citizens  have. 

These  assumptions  may  or  may  not  be 
valid.  But  even  if  they  are.  they  repre- 
sent only  simplified  summaries  of  the 
overall  problem  and  do  not  greatly  assist 
in  choosing  specific  actions  to  improve 
the  administration  of  justice,  for  exam- 
ple. There  are  many  different  possible 
solutions  that  in  oirr  present  state  of 
knowledge  cannot  be  properly  evaluated. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  other  two  areas 
I  mentioned. 

It  seems  clear,  then  that  the  first  or- 
der of  business  is  to  understand  more 
properly  what  is  the  crime  problem. 
While  there  are  many  statistical  sum- 
maries available,  these  do  not  get  at  the 
root  causes  of  crime,  nor  do  they  really 
adequately  describe  the  details  upon 
which  one  would  build  a  more  compre- 
hensive understanding.  For  example,  we 
should  know  in  more  detail  what  crimes 
we  are  talking  about,  what  they  are  cost- 
ing the  public  both  in  terms  of  property 
and  lives  lost,  as  well  as  public  agency 
funds.  Who  are  the  people  who  commit 
crimes?  What  are  their  characteristics? 
Who  are  the  people  affected  by  crimes? 
Why  do  people  commit  crimes?  What 
are  the  attitudes  of  these  people?  'What 
are  their  values?  What  are  their  social, 
economic,  and  psychological  conditions? 
The  data  available  to  us  today  cannot 
begin  to  describe  the  interactioii  of  all  of 
these  causes  which  seemingly  contribute 
to  the  crime  problem. 

Following  this  Intensive  description  of 
the  crime  problem,  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  various  steps  that 
can  be  taken  in  improving  justice  ad- 
ministration, social-economic  condi- 
tions, and  values.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized here  that  a  nationwide  program 
should  not  terminate  in  a  new  theory. 
The  steps  proposed  as  solutions  to  the 
crime  problem  should  be  tested  on  some 
pilot  basis  before  they  are  implemented 
on  the  nationwide  scene.  But  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  expect  such  results 
until  we  have  a  hard,  unbiased  look  at 
the  root  causes  of  crime. 

BtTILDlNG  A  MODEL 

The  next  step  might  well  be  to  build 
what  the  research  technicians  describe 
as  a  model.  Modeling  is  a  technique  by 
which  a  series  of  interrelated  activities 
is  simulated  in  a  manner  which  approxi- 
mates their  functioning  in  the  real 
world.  Stated  another  way.  it  is  an 
attempt  to  get  the  real  world  down  on 
paper — or  into  an  electronic  computer — 
so  that  it  can  be  worked  with. 

Thus  far.  unhappily,  crime  research 
has  for  the  most  part  been  comprised  of 
many  unrelated  fragments.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  identify,  much  less 
analyze,  the  "crime  system." 

By  building  models,  the  scientists  can 
Incorporate  both  existing  information 
and  information  derived  from  ongoing 
research  and  thus  determine  significant 
relationships  among  activities  related  to 
crime  which  are  currently  unknown,  or 
not  well  understood. 

A  nationwide  study,  therefore,  would 
address  this  problem  on  a  systematic  and 
interdisciplinary  basis.  This  is  not  a 
short-term,  ad  hoc  committee-type  study. 
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This  problem  is  deep:  the  gathering  of 
data  is  a  long-term  effort,  and  its  evalua- 
tion and  analysis  will  require  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  brain  power  and  its  best 
technology. 

As  noted  earlier,  these  problems  have 
usually  been  dealt  with  independently  bv 
criminologists,  psychologists,  sociologists, 
lawyers,  social  workers,  probation  and 
parole  officers,  police  officers,  data  proc- 
essing specialists,  and  so  forth. 

We  need  a  team  approach  to  this  effort. 
drawing  members  from  many  disciplines 
to  work  together  instead  of  apart. 

BROAD   RESEARCH   PLAN 

A  systematic  program  would  envision  a 
broad  research  plan  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  The  development  of  a  long-term 
research  effort,  with  appropriate  phasing 
of  activities  over  time. 

Second.  The  division  of  the  overall  re- 
search effort  into  a  number  of  manage- 
able and  meaningful  research  projects, 
coiisistent  ti'fth  the  overall  plan. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  research 
priorities  to  guide  funding  and  man- 
power allocation.  This  wiil  permit  the 
focusing  of  research  effort  where  it  is 
most  needed. 

Fourth.  The  systematic  exploration  of 
alternative  techniques  for  the  resolution 
of  existing  problems. 

Fifth.  The  regular  review  of  ongoing 
research  so  that  progress  can  be  deter- 
mined and  necessary  reallocation  of  re- 
sources can  take  place. 

We  should  not  necessarily  expect  im- 
mediate results  from  such  an  activity. 
In  fact,  we  should  view  thL<i  as  taking 
place  concurrently  with  some  of  the 
short  term  approaches  to  specific  prob- 
lems. Some  of  those  short  term  ap- 
proaches, however,  may  indeed  be 
forthcoming  during  this  long-range  ef- 
fort. It  is  generally  the  experience  in 
such  endeavors  that  areas  for  fruitful 
immediate  efforts  are  uncovered  as  the 
analysis  proceeds.  But  the  real  value 
lies  in  the  long-term  benefits. 

SfMMART 

In  summaiT.  Mr.  President,  crime  must 
be  recognized  as  an  extremely  Important 
national  problem  which  either  directly 
or  indirectly  touches  the  lives  of  195  mil- 
lion American  citizens. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  merely 
talking  about  crime.  What  is  required 
is  vigorous  and  imaginative  action.  It  is 
noted  that  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice  is  meeting  for  the  first  time 
today.  This  is  a  panel  of  eminently 
qualified  experts.  Their  work  wUl  be  a 
significant  conti'ibutlon  to  our  efforts  to 
combat  crime. 

But.  Mr.  President,  no  group  of  experts, 
no  matter  how  skilled  or  how  well  In- 
tentioned.  who  gather  occasionally  In 
Washington  to  discuss  the  problem,  can 
be  a  substitute  for  a  substantial  research 
effort  where  fact  supplants  supposition 
and  certainty  overcomes  intuition. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  his  letter  to 
me.  noted  that  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965,  "will  provide  additional  sup- 
port for  what  we  hope  will  become  a 
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major  commitment  by  this  administra- 
tion to  solving  tlie  dllBcult  problems  we 
face  in  this  field." 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  enables  this 
Nation  to  make  a  start — only  a  start — 
toward  bringing  to  bear  upon  tlie  crime 
problem  the  same  kind  of  scientific  and 
technological  know-how  that  has  proved 
so  dramatically  effective  in  our  space, 
defense,  and  medical  research. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  on 
which  we  are  about  to  vote  is  similar  to 
S.  1792.  which  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate several  weeks  ago.  The  bill  author- 
izes SlO  million  to  t>e  used  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  foster  programs  for 
professional  training  for  peace  officers, 
court  ofncials.  and  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  operating  and 
maintaining  correctional  institutions. 

The  Nation's  crime  picture  Is  not 
pleasant.  As  President  Johnson  said  re- 
cently in  a  message  to  Congress:  "Crime 
has  become  a  malignant  enemy  in  Amer- 
ica's midst." 

The  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Mr.  Lewis  Powell,  has  stated 
that  "Crime  is  our  countrj-'s  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem." 

I  share  these  views. 

Every  category  of  crime  statistics  In- 
creased last  year.  Crime  increased  in 
every  region  of  our  country,  with  the  Na- 
tion's suburbs  experiencing  the  sharpest 
rise. 

To  bring  these  statistics  back  down. 
we  must  embark  on  several  fronts  of  ac- 
tion. First,  we  do  not  have  enough 
police  officers.  The  avei-age  strength  of 
1.7  officers  per  1.000  population  has  re- 
mained unchanged  the  past  7  years  de- 
spite a  58-percent  rise  in  crime  during 
that  s.ime  period. 

Next,  we  must  provide  greater  profes- 
sionalism of  each  and  every  enforcement 
officer  who  is  issued  s.  badge  and  gun 
and  put  on  the  frontline. 

But.  additional  police  personnel  and 
facilities  alone  will  not  automatically 
increase  efficiency  and  decrease  crime. 
Even  if  successful  recruiting  efforts  swell 
the  ranks  of  uniformed  officers,  organi- 
zational policies  and  procedures  must  be 
blended  into  more  effective  police 
departments. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  Informa- 
tion now  available,  but  the  rank-and-file 
police  officer  cannot  get  this  added  knowl- 
edge because  there  are  not  enough  facili- 
ties at  work  to  transmit  the  information 
Into  the  field.  The  hundreds  of  police 
departments  In  the  Natoin  can  barely 
keep  up  with  the  number  of  calls  for  as- 
sistance they  now  receive,  let  alone  find- 
ing new  ways  and  means  continually  to 
train  their  patrolmen  in  the  latest  meth- 
ods of  crime  detection  and  prevention. 

Even  the  simple  notification  of  one 
pohce  jurisdiction  by  another  of  the 
movement  of  known  criminals  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect.  Regrettably, 
this  is  not  always  possible.  Along  with 
training  for  police  officers,  we  must  have 
courts  which  are  updated  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  know  ledge  and  techniques. 
The  bill  now  before  us  will  pro- 
vide court-related  programs  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  imnrove  couri-police- 
community  relationships. 


Finally,  if  we  do  have  better  police 
officers  and  better  courts,  what  do  we 
do  with  the  felons  who  are  confined  in 
institutions  to  serve  their  time? 

Without  the  third  phase  of  the  pro- 
grams contemplated  by  this  bUl,  that  of 
Ijetter  training  and  qualification  of  cor- 
rective personnel,  the  police  and  courts 
will  be  restrained  In  their  efforts  to  ef- 
fectively halt  the  shocking  increase  In 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  Judge  and 
a  former  prosecutor,  I  have  experienced 
working  with  the  problems  of  crime  and 
disobedience  of  the  law  and  I  have 
learned  from  that  experience  that  If  one 
element  of  law  enforcement  breaks  down, 
the  others  are  seriously  retarded  in  their 
efforts  to  fulfill  their  lawful  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1965  provides  an  imaginative  step 
toward  helping  our  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  their  overwhelming  bat- 
tle against  professional  criminals.  We 
must  not  forget  that  crime  prevention 
must  also  be  directed  toward  the  young- 
est level  of  our  population.  This  bill  will 
provide  the  necessary  direction  toward 
realizing  this  goal. 

There  are  many  regions  in  the  Nation 
which  will  benefit  from  this  bill.  In 
Utah,  tjje  Utah  Peace  Officers  Associa- 
tion has  been  working  on  plans  for  a 
State  police  academy.  The  academy 
would  be  operated  for  all  ofHcers,  from 
recruit  to  commander,  and  would  pro- 
vide training  in  all  phases  of  crime  de- 
tection, prevention,  and  police  adminis- 
tration. Too  often,  the  officer  is  Issued 
the  necessary  equipment  and  told  to  pa- 
trol a  beat,  with  little  or  no  effort  made 
to  give  him  adequate  training  for  his  own 
protection  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
given  swift  approval  and  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  so  that  not  a 
moment's  time  will  be  lost  in  regaining 
the  ground  lost  to  the  criminal  and 
hoodlum. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  for  his  expeditious  and 
thorough  handling  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
He  was  the  chairman  of  the  special  sub- 
committee that  considered  this  bUl.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  [Mr.  HruskaI.  Some  weeks 
ago  I  was  privileged  to  take  part  in  a 
television  panel  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed at  some  lencth,  and  with  great 
perception,  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
crime.  He  comes  from  a  State  which 
is  singularly  free  from  crime.  His  devo- 
tion to  a  solution  of  a  national  problem 
is  therefore  especially  commendable. 

This  Is  an  area,  also,  in  which  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  HartI  has  labored  in  the  vine- 
yard for  many  years. 

There  are  many  avenues  to  solving  the 
crime  problem,  but  the  immediate  deter- 


rence of  violence  and  crime  on  the  street 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  enforcement  officer.  It  is  he 
who  deters  the  act  of  violence,  and  on!v 
he. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  ex- 
tends assistance  to  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  agencies,  provides  for  study 
and  development  of  new  techniques,  new 
practices,  and  new  ideas,  which  I  think 
can  lend  a  great  deal  in  the  solution 
of  the  overall  crime  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  be  printed  a 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General  to  Sen- 
ator Ervin,  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee in  response  to  a  question  I  raised  with 
the  Attorney  General,  during  the  hear- 
ings, and  also  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI 
and  the  Attorney  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  op  the  attobnet  Cenekai., 
Washington,  DC,  August  27.   19SS 
Re  Law   Enforcement  Assistance  Act    (HR. 

6508). 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Ervin:  This  letter  Is  written 
in  response  to  the  Inquiry  of  Senator  Ttdinc3 
concerning  the  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  respect  to  the  following  facets 
of  the  acimlntstratlon  or  the  proposed  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965: 

1.  The  rank  of  the  oinclal  In  the  Depart- 
ment who  will  be  In  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

2.  Whether  a  Science  Advisory  Committee 
win  be  named  for  the  purpose  of  advli-lng 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  act  on  advances  In  the  physical  and 
communication  sciences  which  could  pro- 
duce new  police  techniques  of  crime  detec- 
tion and  prevention,  and  for  improving 
liaison  between  physical  scientists  and  lav 
enforcement  agencies. 

While  I  have  not  yet  designated  anyone  to 
be  In  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
act,  I  plan  to  name  that  person  shortly.  He 
will  function  directly  under  me.  will  report 
to  me,  and  will  have  all  the  authority  which 
he  needs  to  obtain  assistance  from  all  divi- 
sions of  the  Department.  Working  with  him 
will  be  a  committee  which  I  shall  name  from 
within  the  Department  drawn  from  tbe 
Criminal  Division,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  any 
other  divisions  which  can  by  reason  of  tlielr 
particular  knowledge  and  operations  con- 
tribute to  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  act 
As  you  know,  wc  attach  great  Importance  to 
this  law,  and  I  assure  you  we  regard  proper 
administration  and  Implementation  of  It  as  a 
matter  of  urgent  priority. 

With  respect  to  the  naming  of  a  Sclcnc« 
Advisory  Committee.  1  plan  to  have  one  or 
more  such  committees  named.  I  Ijelieve  that 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  proper  utili- 
zation of  all  available  data  on  scientific  and 
technological  advances  in  criminology  iiad 
law  enforcement.  I  think,  too,  that  we  must 
encourage  further  such  developments  so  that 
the  most  current  information  ond  modern 
techniques  can  be  made  available  on  a  con. 
tlnuiuK  bisis  to  l.-iw  enforcement  ofllcialJ 
throughout  the  country. 

I   appreciate   the   opportunity   to   provide 
this   response    to  Senator  Ttdinos'   Inquiry 
and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  further  in- 
formation which  you  may  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nicholas  oeB.  Katzenbach. 

Attorney  General- 
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U.S.  Senate, 
August  19,  I9CS. 
Hon-  Nicholas  oeB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General, 
Waihiugton,  D.C. 

De«  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Like  you,  I 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  In  re- 
cent weeks  about  the  alarming  rise  in 
America's  crime  rate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  until  now  we  have  not 
brought  to  boar  on  the  problem  the  sclentlflc 
research  techniques  which  are  available  to 
us.  This  Government  spends  on  the  order 
of  $15  bllUon  B  year  on  research  projects 
ranging  from  finding  a  cure  for  the  common 
cold  to  putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  Surely, 
some  part  of  this  effort  can  be  placed  Into 
the  battle  against  crime. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  crime  prob- 
lem lends  Itself  to  solution  by  modern  re- 
search techniques  including  computer 
iir.uly.'ies  and  operations  research  methods. 
The  trouble,  perhaps.  Is  that  until  now  we 
have  fragmented  our  approach. 

Accordingly;  I  would  welcome  your  reac- 
tion to  a  suggestion  that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  undertake  a  broad-scale 
researcli  activity  to  uncover  the  root  catises 
of  crime.  Improve  law  enforcement  at  the 
local.  State,  and  National  levels,  and  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  Justice  at  these 
levels. 

For  some  time.  It  has  been  my  feeling 
that  the  task  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
is  really  not  much  different  from  that  of  our 
mlliUiry  forces;  namely,  to  deter  crime  be- 
fore it  occurs.  Just  as  our  mUltary  objective 
Is  detcr.-ence  of  aggression. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  whole  gamut  of 
crime-related  problems  be  studied,  from  the 
p^jfslble  breakdown  of  moral  values,  to  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  to  the  effect  on  law  en- 
forcement of  court  decisions  that  seem  to 
hanilcuJf  police  and  prosecutors. 

Sach  a  study.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  too  Im- 
pori<«nt  to  be  left  to  the  welfare  workers  any 
mere  than  It  should  be  left  to  the  psy- 
chologists, the  police,  the  criminologists,  or 
any  other  group  of  specialists.  Each  of  these 
disciplines,  and  many  others,  have  some- 
thing to  offer. 

But  what  is  necessary.  It  seems.  Is  an  ap- 
proach that  is  not  limited  In  Its  scope,  that 
If  net  parochial  In  its  frame  of  reference,  and 
is  willing  to  look  beyond  the  reach  of  con. 
vcntlonal  reactions  to  Increasingly  dlfflcult 
problems  that  demand  a  degree  of  sophisti- 
cation not  found  in  the  legal  and  social 
schoI.Tjshlp  of  100  or  even  10  years  ago. 
With  kind  personal  regards, 
sincerely, 

Roman  L.  Hrcska, 
U.S.  Senator  /rom  Nebraska. 

Office  op  the  Attorney  Qeneral, 
Washinijton.  D.C,  August  25, 19C5. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hrxjska, 
V.S.  Senate,  tPos'linpfon.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hrdeka:  Thank  you  for  your 
ietter  of  August  19  concerning  the  desirabil- 
ity of  .1  broad-scale  Inquiry  Into  the  causes 
and  mcnns  of  the  prevention  of  crime.  The 
program  you  outlined  Is  an  awesome  one.  but 
I  agree  that  present  conditions  and  our  pres- 
ent capabilities  make  it  necessary  and  pos- 
sible ^ 

Tlie  President  recently  appointed  a  Com- 
miEsiun  on  Law  Enforcement  ftnd  Admlnis- 
tratmii  of  Justice,  which  will  report  in  17 
months.  A.s  Chiilrman  of  that  Co.mmlsslon, 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  achieve  some  of 
what  you  ask.  In  addition,  tbe  House  has 
passed  and  the  Senate  Is  now  considering  the 
t.iw  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  which  will 
provide  funds  for  research,  demonstration 
projects,  and  training  In  law  enforcement, 
rorrcctloRs,  and  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice.  This  will  provide  additional 
"ipport   for   what    we   hope  wUI   become    a 


major  commitment   by  this   administration 
to  solving  the  dlfflcult  problems  we  face  In 
this  field. 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  Wednesday. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
that  request  because  the  correspondence 
points  up  a  general  agreement  among  all 
concerned  that  scientific  research  can 
be  immediately  helpful  to  law  enforce- 
ment ofBcers  all  over  the  country.  For 
example,  scientific  research  should  be 
able  to  help  us  solve  the  problem  in- 
volved when  a  police  officer,  in  making 
an  arrest,  faces  resistcnce  or  assault. 
That  poUce  officer  should  have  available 
to  him  some  other  means  of  making  an 
arrest  than  a  revolver.  I  do  not  tlilnk  a 
great  deal  of  technical  expertise  would 
be  required  to  develop  some  means  to 
anesthesize  a  person  in  order  to  make 
an  an-est.  It  is  done  to  animals  to  quiet 
them.  When  there  arc-  problems  of  an 
explosive  civil  rights  situation,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  be  far  better  and  far 
more  effective  if  a  police  officer  did  not 
have  to  resort  to  a  deadly  weapon  In 
order  to  make  an  aiTest. 

Similarly,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  scientific  methods  of  organiz- 
ing and  assimilating  facts  which  would 
help  the  police  to  spot  trouble  in  a  par- 
ticular area  Ijefore  it  occurred.  This 
type  of  scientific  aid  has  been  used  in 
Chicago  by  the  commissioner  of  police, 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  is  able  to  determine, 
tlirough  the  use  of  computers  and  other 
techniques,  minute  to  minute  changes 
on  the  pattern  of  events  or  crime  in  a 
certain  area  or  ward  In  a  great  city  like 
Chicago.  He  can  then  dispatch  his  men 
to  meet  the  problem.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  that  modern  technique, 
practices,  and  scientific  advances  seem 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Chicago  is 
one  of  the  few  great  cities  which  not 
only  has  had  no  increase  in  the  crime 
rate  in  the  last  several  years,  but,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  has  had  a  reduction  In 
the  crime  rate. 

For  many  years,  al!  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans have  been  disturbed  by  the  mount- 
ing Clime  statistics  and  the  evidence  of 
an  increased  tempo  of  serioas  crime.  We 
read  daily  of  heinous  crimes  that  chill 
our  spines  and  make  us  realize  that  none 
of  us,  or  our  loved  ones,  are  safe.  Wc 
know  that  our  youth,  particularly  in  our 
lar?e  cities,  are  increasingly  prone  to 
criminal  activity,  even  brutal  and  some- 
times fatal  crimes.  The  steady,  upward 
trend  in  Individual  acts  of  violence  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years — at  least 
since  World  War  n.  This  trend  Is  seri- 
ous. Indeed  alarming.  In  its  implications 
for  a  safe  and  ordered  society,  and  many 
consider  it  one  of  the  gravest  of  our 
domestic  problems. 

In  recent  years  another  type  of  anti- 
social behavior  has  also  become  a  prob- 
lem of  national  concern.  I  refer  to  the 
deadly  virus  of  civil  disturbances.  The 
virus  has  spread  with  unparalleled  viru- 
lence from  Roche.-iter  to  Wafts,  from 
Harlem  to  South  Side  Chicago.  Its  causes 
are  fear,  anger,  bitterness,  and  frustra- 
tion.  Its  symptoms  are  violence,  with  the 


usual  complications  of  looting,  mayhem, 
and  death. 

These  two  violent  and  tragic  phe- 
nomena; increased  individual  crime  and 
widespread  civil  disorder  both  call  for  in- 
creased and  improved  law  enforcement. 
There  is  no  more  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lem today  than  the  control  of  crime  and 
the  elimination  of  rioting  of  the  tyiies 
that  have  occurred  in  Rochester.  Watts. 
and  othei-  areas. 

The  pi'otection  of  life  and  property  is 
a  primaiT  purpose  of  any  political  com- 
mimity.  Without  it,  no  political  com- 
munity can  last.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  go 
to  the  moon,  if  we  cannot  walk  our  ciiv 
streets  in  safety?  Of  what  use  is  It  to 
improve  our  highways,  hospitals,  and 
recreation  facilities  if  our  homes  are  not 
secure?  Tlie  control  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence must  be  a  number  one  national 
priority. 

The  bill  before  us  is  an  important  step 
which  recognizes  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Govemmem  In  the  control  of  crime  and 
violence.     The    Law    Enforcement    As- 
sistance Act  of   I9G5,  which  I  had   the 
honor  to   cosponsor  will   authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to.  first,  make  grants 
to  local  agencies  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  establish  or  improve  programs 
and  facilities  for  training  law  enforce- 
ment personnel:  second,  make  grants  to 
similar     agencies     for     demonstration 
projects  designed  to  develop  new  meth- 
ods for  improving  law  enfoicement.  and 
three,  make  studies  of  law  enforcement 
organization,  techniques,  and  practices. 
The  quality  of  law  and  order  in  a 
society  is  no  better  than  the  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  tliose  who  administer 
the  law.     This  applies  to  everj-  law  en- 
forcement official,  from  the  police  officer 
on  the  beat  to  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States:  from  the  prison  guard  to  the  .At- 
torney General.    Indeed,  I  beheve  today 
that  the  neighborhood  policeman   and 
the  desk  sergeant  can  do  more  to  im- 
prove or  destroy  respect  for  law  and 
order    than    can   the    Supreme    Court. 
Very  few  citizens  come  into  contact  w  ith 
any  courts,  let  alone  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  very  iev;  citizens  fail  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  police  at  one  time 
or  another.    To  most  citizens,  and  es- 
pecially to  most  law  breakers,  the  police- 
man   is    lav*'    enforcement    personified. 
The  day-to-day  behavior  of  the  police 
is  of  unequalled  Importance  in  formulat- 
ing a  fair  and  effective  pattern  of  law- 
enforcement. 

Unfortunately,  our  police  forces  have, 
in  too  many  instances,  simply  not  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  which  the 
Increased  crime  and  civil  violence  over 
this  country  have  placed  upon  them.  I 
do  not  say  this  disparagingly  of  the  po- 
lice. There  is  on  the  whole,  no  finer, 
more  dedicated  group  of  public  servants 
in  the  little  towns  and  great  cities  of  our 
Nation.  They  vtork  impossible  hours, 
under  extremely  hazardous  conditions 
for  wholly  inadequate  compensation  and 
without  even  the  public  support  and  rec- 
ognition that  they  deserve  and  need. 

It  is  our  fault,  as  citizens,  that  we  have 
not  provided  our  police  departments  with 
the  public  and  financial  support  they 
need  to  recruit,  train,  and  retain  the 
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highest  caliber  personnel.  By  and  large, 
we  have  been  better  served  by  our  police 
than  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  many  of  our  pohce 
departments  need  to  be  reformed  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  law  enforcement  in  to- 
day s  cities. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  changes  are 
required,  for  the  role  of  the  policeman 
has  been  radically  altered  in  the  last 
quarter  century,  in  at  least  four  major 
ways. 

First,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  the  urbanization  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1930,  urban  areas  had  over  112 
million  inhabitants  who  made  up  almost 
63  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country.  This  urbanization  has  changed 
the  policeman's  role  from  one  of  simple 
peacekeeper  to  one  in  which  he  must 
perform,  in  the  words  of  Judge  George 
Edwards,  of  the  Sixth  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  "with  the  concern  of  a  social 
worker,  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  and 
the  prompt  courage  of  a  combat  soldier." 

Second,  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings 
have  emphasized  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  by  curbing  the  latitude  of 
permissible  j>olice  activity.  These  rulings 
have  not.  as  has  often  been  claimed,  been 
the  reason  for  the  increase  in  crime  which 
has  built  up  in  recent  years;  but  they 
have  required  police  ofllcers  to  limit  their 
investigative  actirtties  and  to  deal  more 
carefully  witli  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

The  third  cause  for  the  problem  with 
the  police  fimction  is  the  mass  migration 
of  Negroes  to  our  large  citie.^.  In  the 
decade,  1930-60,  the  12  largest  cities 
hi  the  United  States  lost  over  2  million 
wiiite  residents  and  gained  almost  that 
many  Negroes.  Charles  Silberman, 
author  of  "Crisis  in  Black  and  White." 
puts  the  problem  this  way: 

It  Isi  the  expioslve  growtli  of  their  Negro 
popul.itions.  In  fact,  tliat  constitutes  the 
lurge  cities'  principal  problem  and  concern. 
Wlien  city  ofllclals  talk  about  spreading 
slums,  they  are  talking  In  the  main  about 
phvf  leal  deterioration  of  the  areas  Inhabited 
by  Negroes.  And  when  they  talk  about 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  the  burden  of  welfare 
payments,  or  any  of  a  long  list  of  city  prob- 
lem.'!, officials  are  talking  principally  about 
Mie  problems  of  Negro  adjustments  to  city 
iife.  For  the  lorge  city  is  not  absorbing  and 
"urbanizing"  its  new  Negro  residents  rapidly 
enough.  Its  slums  are  no  longer  acting  as  the 
incubator  of  a  new  middle  cUise  . 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  crime 
is  a  racial  problem.  It  is  not.  It  is.  as 
Judge  Edwards  has  said,  "a  problem  of 
himian  degradation." 

Fourth,  the  civil  rights  revolution  of 
the  1960's  has  challenged  the  traditional 
attitudes  of  policemen  toward  the  Negro 
citizen.  And  when  the  police  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  or  one  coimty,  or  one 
State,  are  used  blatantly  to  defy  the  very 
law  they  are  supposed  to  uphold,  the 
problem  of  enforcing  the  law  is  magni- 
fied in  ever>'  section  of  the  coimtry. 
.■\gain  in  the  words  of  Judge  Edwards: 

There  Is  a  deep-seated  belief  among  our 
Negro  citizens  that  equal  law  enforcement  In 
police  practices  does  not  exist  anywhere  In 
our  land  *  •  ".  Hostility  between  the  Negro 
communities  of  our  big  cities  and  their  police 
departments  Is  the  major  problem  which  law 
enforcement  deals  with  In  this  decade 

These  new  problems  call  for  new  and 
Innovating  programs  on  the  pan  of  the 


police  departments  of  our  commimitles. 
Certain  changes  and  reforms  are  ob- 
vious. In  most  cities  we  need  to  Insti- 
tute higher  pay  scales:  raise  the  initial 
recruitment  requirements — especially  in 
the  areas  of  education  and  emotional 
stability,  and  proWde  for  more  on-the- 
job  training  and  continuing  education 
programs.  Police  work  should  be  an 
honored  calling,  and  not  a  dumping 
groimd  for  those  who  cannot  find  better 
jobs.  Many  of  our  finest  police  have 
been  offered  jobs  at  higher  pay,  but  have 
stayed  with  the  force  because  they  love 
their  work.  No  policeman  should  be 
asked  to  make  this  sacrifice. 

We  must  realize  that  the  policeman 
has  a  strong  influence,  for  good  or  ill,  in 
the  neighborhood.  Prof.  Robert  L.  Der- 
byshire, who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee considermg  this  bill,  is  a 
specialist  in  sociology,  in  psychiatry,  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  He  has 
studied  the  impact  which  the  policeman 
has  on  inner  city  values.  His  conclusion 
is  that: 

In  the  lower  class  community  the  function 
of  the  police  is  integrated  into  the  child's 
knowledge  before  he  knows  tlie  role  of  teach- 
ers. 

If  the  police,  by  their  day-to-day  con- 
duct, fail  to  uphold  and  fairly  enforce 
the  lav.-,  how  can  slum  children  have  re- 
spect for  the  law? 

To  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  city. 
we  need  policemen  who  are  professionals, 
not  only  in  apprehending  criminals,  but 
in  talking  gangs  out  of  street  flghts,  solv- 
ing family  quarrels,  helping  an  imem- 
ployed  father  to  find  a  job.  soothing  up- 
set youngsters,  calming  the  frayed  nerves 
of  rush-hour  motorists.  These  kind  of 
policemen — tlie  men  Judge  Edwards  re- 
ferred to  as  needing  "the  concern  of  a 
social  worker,  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon, 
and  the  prompt  courage  of  a  combat 
soldier."  cannot  be  expected  to  join  the 
force  or  perform  these  functions  without 
improved  status,  better  training,  and  ap- 
propriate Incentives. 

In  addition  to  improved  recruitment 
and  increased  pay.  other  programs  and 
reforms  are  also  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Most  urban  police  depart- 
ments require  full-time  trained  spe- 
cialists in  community  relations.  They 
should  be  actively  seeking  ways  to  estab- 
lish communication  between  the  various 
neighborhood  communities  and  the  po- 
lice. They  each  need  to  understand  the 
others  goals  and  problems.  Also  worthy 
of  consideration  are  independent  review 
boards  to  screen  complaints  of  police 
misconduct.  Finally,  we  should  explore 
possibilities  of  having  the  police  perform 
other  roles  in  the  community  rather  than 
pure  law  enforcement.  Police  athletic 
leagues  and  other  community  activities 
can  bring  a  new  and  better  Image  of 
social  order  in  our  city  slums. 

Another  area  in  which  improved  law 
enforcement  techniques  are  required  is 
in  the  use  and  adaptation  of  scientific 
Information  and  mechanical  devices  to 
prevent  and  detect  crime. 

James  H.  Scheuer.  the  able  Congress- 
man from  New  York  City,  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  on  this  bill.  He 
pointed  out  that  law  enforcement  has 
had.  for  too  long,  only  the  most  ca.sual 
knowledge    of    scientific    developments 


that  could  be  employed  in  the  war  on 
crime.  Buttonhole  microphones,  guns 
which  anesthetize  but  do  not  kill  are 
two  examples  of  what  is  available  now. 
today,  to  light  crime.  Fortunately] 
something  will  be  done  about  this  aspect 
of  the  problem.  I  raised  Congressman 
ScHETERs  suggestions  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  received  assurances  that  in 
his  administration  of  this  bill  he  will  give 
full  recognition  to  this  aspect  of  the 
crime  problem.  I  trust  that  he  will 
utilize  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  finance 
scientific  research,  and,  oven  more  im- 
portant, demoiistration  projects  to  put 
e-visting  scientific  knowledge  into  prac- 
tice. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  that  we  will  receive  no  better 
law  enforcement  than  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for.  We  will  need  money  to  update 
and  upgrade  our  local  police  forces  and 
to  study  ways  to  mal'.e  them  more  el- 
fective.  This  bUl,  with  its  two  programs 
of  Federal  grants  for  improved  police 
forces  and  Federal  studies  of  other  me.^ns 
of  improving  them,  takes  a  step  toward 
the  goal  of  effective,  enlightened,  law 
enforcement. 

In  the  long  nm  support  for  our  police 
departments  must  come  at  the  grassroots 
level.  I  hope  the  pending  bill  will  be  one 
giant  step  toward  that  goal.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
bill,  which  I  favor  very  strongly.  It  Is 
critically  important  to  the  Improvement 
of  local  law  enforcement  capabilities  and 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime. 
I  think  it  is  also  critically  impoitant  in 
the  field  of  racial  relations.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  realize  that  we  must  have 
intelligent  and  effective  police  handling 
of  demonstrations,  and  of  other  respon- 
slbllitips. 

With  all  that  in  mind  I  introduced, 
together  with  Senators  Kuchel,  Cmz. 
FoKG  and  ScoTT,  a  similar  bill,  S.  1409, 
which  was  refened  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In  my 
bill  primary  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
mhiistration  of  the  act  was  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

A  very  serious  question  of  division  oJ 
authority  is  Involved  here,  because,  while 
in  the  Federal  establishment  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  charged  with  dealing  with 
crime  problems  generally,  this  is  In  part, 
at  least,  also  an  education  bill,  as  it  re- 
lates to  training  the  police  to  handle  the 
complex  challenges  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  mental  Illness,  and  other 
similar  aspects  of  maintaining  public 
order.  The  proposed  program  therefore 
raises  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of 
cooperation  which  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  required  to  have  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  vice  versa. 

The  Attorney  General  has  said  very 
frankly  that  he  is  not  In  the  business  of 
dealing  with  these  types  of  probleiru. 
but  he  felt,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  pro- 
gram really  should  be  his  responsibility 
In  terms  of  principal  admiriistration,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  police  forces  and  witb 
law  enforcement.  He  Indicated  in  his 
testimony  before  the  special  .subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  a  member,  that  there 
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were  areas  of  close  cooperation,  which 
he  felt  would  be  essential,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

That  Department  has  had  considerable 
e.vperience  with  existing  trainini?  pro- 
grams In  a  number  of  related  fields  and 
witii  the  juvenile  delinquency  procram 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  which  is  included  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  bears  this  out. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself,  if  i 
may.  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
this  bill,  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  a  basis 
for  legislative  history  on  the  bill,  whether 
we  may  expect,  in  passing  it.  that  there 
will  be  close  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion in  their  related  fields  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General,  in  whom 
we  are  vesting  principal  authority  under 
tiie  bill,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  described  It 
so  well,  as  this  concept  developed  we 
were  very  much  concerned  with  it.  Ear- 
lier legislation,  introduced  not  alone  bv 
the  Senator  from  New  York  but  also  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
have  caused  this  authorization  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  am  satisfied— and  I  feel  sure  every 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  Senator 
Ervin-  is  satisfied— that  the  Attorney 
General  intends,  and  understands  fully 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
hp  5l;all  coopfT-ate  fully  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
particulariy  with  respect  to  those  areas 
he  Senator  from  New  York  lias  high- 
•i^htcd:  namely,  those  areas  that  deal 
»-;tli  juvenile  delinquency,  youth  offenses 
and.  mdeed.  mental  health  research,  and 
tno  implications  involved  there. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
;  .itpii.  and  as  he  pinpointed  the  mat- 
»  uu  £,°'^'"lttce,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  through 
Lnder  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen,  has  ad- 
v:5ed  the  committee  that  it  is  now  en- 
gaged In  developing  this  kind  of  give  and 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
.h!  ^^"\t<""  from  Michigan  in  the 
-houshts  he  has  expressed.  There  is  at 
present  a  very  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
be  ween  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
Mt  on,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department 
Oi  Justice  on  those  aspects  of  the  activi- 
ties which  t^e  are  discussing,  and  which 

u;^u>,''^^"'="""''5'  to  'he  Department  of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare. 

It  was  thought,  not  only  by  WUbur 
When,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
,J\-  put  also  by  the  Attorney  General, 
•nat  the  concept  is  much  wider  than 
w*  "eas  like  juvenile  delinquency  and 
..at  therefore  the  primai-y  responsibil- 
"5  should  be  In  the  Attorney  General 

a  n:^  [  *l'^  ^^^^^  ^  ^'^^  ™"rt  system  as 
f  «nole,  there  is  the  probation  officer 
;nere  Is  the  policeman  himself,  there  Is 
ne  matter  of  identification,  and  the 
•■natter  of  rehabiutatlon  and  parole  and 


job  placement  after  the  term  of  Incar- 
ceration is  completed. 

It  is  felt,  because  of  the  massive  pre- 
ponderance of  activities  other  than  those 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
education,  the  primary  responsibility 
should  be  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  activities  so 
far  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  need 
have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  continuing 
cooperation  between  these  two  Depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
ff"?i'o''.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  whether  he 
adopts  my  point  on  the  education  ques- 
tion, which  is  very  much  within  tJie  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare' 

Mr.  HART.  Yes.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  mention  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
part  of  the  testimony  of  the  Att^jrnev 
General  on  this  subject  from  pages  21-22 
of  the  transcript  of  the  record  "of  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Jetter 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  containrd  at 
page  9  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb 
as  follows: 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  There  are 
a  number  of  very  good  programs  currently 
being  nm  In  HEW,  Eome  training  programs 
for  police  Officials,  and.  of  course,  a  number 
of  programs  dealing  with  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. We  are  familiar  with  those.  We 
have  been  In  close  cooperation  and  collab- 
oration with  those.  In  the  administration 
of  this  program  it  would  be  necessary  to 
examine  a  project  in  ihe  light  of  other  proj- 
ects that  were  being  considered  In  HEW  in 
the  light  of  various  programs  within  the  p'ov- 
fii,''.™'^*'"  broadly  considered;  that  is 
HEW.  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  to  make  sure  that  we  were  not 
overlapping  or  working  at  cross-purposes  and 
mat  these  programs  went  together. 

I  think  that  I  simply  would  reiterate  my 
feeling  that  some  subjects  are  most  appro- 
priate for  tJie  Depanment  of  Justice— law 
enforcement,  prisons  and  courts. 

Senator  Jjvrrs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Attorney 
General. 
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enforcement  assistance  program  bv  the  At- 

^l^^l  ?*",*'t'-  **  "-^^  President  stated  en 
March  8  of  this  year  In  his  message  to  the 
Congresson  "Crime.  Its  Pre-,-alence  and  Meas- 
ures of  Prevention": 

■•This  txl  would  bolster  present  training 
programs  for  local  Ijiw  enforcement  personnel 
and  would  support  Uie  development  of  new 
training  methods  •   •   •. 

"This  legislation  would  also  authorize  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  development  of  Unproved 
methods  of  enforcing  criminal  laws  and  ad- 
ministering Justice  •  •  •.  By  pilot  projects 
in  the  administration  of  Justice  we  may  And 
ways  Of  making  the  Judicial  process  fairer 
and  speedier  .ind  the  correctional  process 
more  effective.''  j^^v^ax: 

The  Department  of  Justice,  throueh  Its 
consntuer.t  agencies.  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  cnmlaal  Investigation  and  law  enlorce- 
ment,  with  procedures  for  the  administra- 
tion of  ctunlnal  Justice,  and  with  the  cor- 
rectional process. 

In  the  areas  of  concern  pointed  to  by  the 
Presiaeufs  message,  we  think  It  wholly  ap- 
proprlats  that  the  Attorney  General  bear  the 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
assistance  program. 

•The  Department  of  Health,  Education  antl 
Welfare,  as  you  know,  has  a  large  and 'con- 
tinuing Interest  In  the  areas  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youth  offenses,  and  m  areas 
Of  mental  health  research  which  are  fre- 
quently related  to  delinquency  and  other 
^^?i,  of  aevlant  behavior.  Representatives 
of  this  Dep.inmcnt  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  already  begun  working  together 
to  a^ure  that  the  Federal  Governments 
efforts  will  be  coordinated  to  the  rulleet 
extent. 

We  fully  support  the  objectives,  the  scope 
and  the  structure  of  the  Law  Hnlorceme  u 
Assistance  Aci  as  embodied  m  S.  1793  and  we 
strongly  urge  its  enactmenr. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WtLBUR  J.  Cohen. 

Under  Secretary. 


The  Under  Secrctaey  of 
Health.  EoticATiou.  and  Welfaee. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  23, 19$S 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Special  Stiticommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  V  S 
Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  We  understaxid  that 
In  the  course  of  the  heartngs  being  conducted 
by  the  special  subcommittee  on  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965.  S.  1792,  and  other  bills 
to  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  a  request  has  been 
made  for  an  expression  of  the  Departments 
views.  Particularly,  we  underst;iiid  that  you 
desire  an  expression  of  our  view  with  regard 
to  the  fact  that  S.  1792  places  .administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  program  In  the  Attorney  General, 
while  S.  1409  would  give  that  responslblUty 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  Is  our  view  that  S.   1792  appropriately 
provides  for  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  law 


Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  grateful  to  Sena- 
tors Hart  and  Hruska. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
objective  is  the  improvement  of  the  per- 
formance of  duty  by  policemen  across 
the  countrj'.  The  debate  has  reflected 
that  to  be  the  primary  eoal.  However 
there  is  an  additional  merit  and  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  the  bill,  and  many  of 
us  see  it  in  this  bill,  in  that  it  provides 
for  a  mechanism  whereby  the  policeman 
can  enlist  the  aid  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  seelting  to  achieve  an  improved 
community  relationship  and  under- 
standing for  the  role  of  the  policeman, 
and  a  clear  appreciation  and  under- 
standing by  the  policeman  of  the  many 
varioxis  groups  in  his  community, 

I  hope  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  act  the  Attorney  Genera]  will  find 
means  of  drawing  on  the  resources  and 
talents  of  the  Community  Relations  Sen-- 
Ice  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
Department  of  HEW.  the  Civil  Righf= 
Commission,  and  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  Senator  from  Mar^•land 
for  their  generous  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  I  have  done  as  chair- 
man of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  which 
considered  the  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  a  number  of  Us  suticommit- 
tees  I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
my  good  friend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrusk.*].    I  can 
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testify  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  owe  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
m  advocatlne  and  in  assisting  to  bring 
to  passage  enlightened  leg'.slation,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I 
sti'ongly  support  enactment  of  this  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  It  comes 
not  a  moment  too  soon. 

For  too  long  we  have  watched  our 
Nation  drift  into  a  position  where  many 
of  our  citizens  feel  they  need  not  obey 
laws  they  do  not  Uke.  For  too  long  we 
have  heard  the  lawlessness  blamed  not 
upon  lowbrcakcrs  but  upon  law  enforce- 
ment officicrs. 

This  bill  wlU  represent  a  major  policy 
declaration  by  the  Congress  in  support 
of  those  policemen  whom  we  select  to 
preserve  the  order  all  of  us  want. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  work  with  State  and  local 
officers  in  providing  assistance  in  the 
training  of  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. It  also  provides  for  exchange  of 
advice  and  methods  amont'  the  Nation's 
law  officers  so  that  the  effective  measures 
of  one  jurisdiction  will  be  shared  with 
other  jurisdictions. 

The  approach  taken  by  this  bill  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  proven  Ameri- 
can principle  that  law  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility lies  correctly  with  State  and 
local  governments.  There  is  specific 
and  explicit  language  in  this  bill  forbid- 
ding smd  preventing  any  direction, 
supervision  or  control  by  Federal  officials 
over  any  facet  whatsoever  of  local  police 
work. 

This  Law  Enforcement  Act  seeks  to 
bolster  present  State  and  local  police 
training  programs  with  the  support  of 
new  training  programs  such  as  those  op- 
erated for  many  years  for  local  officers 
by  the  Federal  Biureau  of  Investigation. 
Many  of  our  best  local  officers  are  grad- 
uates of  one  of  the  earlier  FBI  training 
schools.  No'.v  this  training  will  be  pro- 
vided to  more  and  more  local  personnel. 
The  mushrooming  rate  of  crime  in  our 
major  cities  is  graphic  evidence  of  the 
need  for  prompt  attention  to  the  train- 
ing of  police  officers.  The  recent  tragic 
rioting  in  Los  Angeles  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  problems  confronting  the 
men  charged  with  maintaining  order. 

Every  American  has  the  basic  respon- 
sibility to  obey  the  law^s.  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  hurt  another  American  or  to 
damage  his  property.  Rioting  in  the 
streets  is  not  an  American  solution  to 
any  problem  of  whatever  magnitude. 

In  the  past  4  agonizing  years  we  have 
come,  unfortunately,  to  the  point  where 
some  of  our  citizens — citizens  of  all 
races — accent  as  normal  the  use  of  riots, 
civil  disorder,  disobedience,  and  even  in- 
dividual violence  as  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  their  social  or  personal  problems 
and  desires. 

This  situation  demands  that  the  Con- 
gress reaffirm  the  American  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  law.  not  of  men. 

Justice  is  not  served,  nor  can  justice 
be  won  in  the  streets.  Redre.ss  for  per- 
sonal misfortune,  be  it  real  or  imagined, 


cannot  be  found  in  an  attack  upon 
another  American  or  the  theft  of  his 
property.  Decades  of  past  progress  are 
being  damaged  by  the  cunent  wave  of 
crime  and  disorder.  Decades  of  future 
hope  are  dimmed  by  the  smoke  of  riots. 
This  Congress  must  stand  and  do  bat- 
tle for  the  standards  of  common 
decency,  honesty,  courage,  self-control. 
truth  and  justice  upon  which  America  is 
fotmded  and  has  prospered.  These  vir- 
tues are  not  outmoded  by  modernism: 
they  are  not  outdated  by  the  times;  they 
are  not  too  complex  for  comprehension. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  tunes  cry 
out  for  a  'crusade  for  morality  and 
decency." 

Americans  need  not  rob  and  assault, 
for  there  are  open  to  Americans  ever  im- 
proving opportunities  to  aciiieve  personal 
worth  through  cooperation  with  their 
fellowmen  and  through  study  amd  work. 
Americans  need  not  riot  for  rights,  for 
there  is  open  to  all  Americans  the  mas- 
sive weight  of  the  law  which  prescribes 
and  encourages  orderly  and  effective 
progress  toward  a  redress  of  grievances. 
But  always,  we  must  have  support  for 
law.  Always  we  must  adequately  train 
and  fully  back  up  the  men  we  charge 
with  enforcing  the  laws  we  all  have  a 
pait  in  enacting. 

■With  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Congress 
proclaims  its  concern  and  its  dedication 
to  law  and  order.  I  hope  the  passage  is 
overwhelmlns. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  najne  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  strongly  support  the  proposed  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act   of   1965. 

To  say  that  this  legislation  is  needed — 
and  needed  urgently — would  be  an  un- 
derstatement. I  would  venture  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  at  no  time  in  our 
history  has  disrespect  for  law  and  those 
who  administer  and  enforce  it  been  so 
general  and  widespread. 

This  proposal  will  provide  a  means  by 
which  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
can  strengthen  their  training  programs 
and  help  develop  new  and  more  effective 
techniques  of  fighting  crime.  It  would 
strengthen  the  American  tradition  of 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  by  add- 
ing strength  to  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  It  specifically  pro- 
hibits Federal  Influence  on  any  aspect  of 
local  law  enforcement,  thus  maintaining 
the  long-standing  American  repugnance 
for  a  national  police  force. 

While  I  fully  and  imreservedly  sup- 
port this  legislation,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  take  care  not  to  deceive  ourselves 
into  believing  this  to  be  a  cure-all.  It  Is 
not.  It  is  simply  a  beginning — a  small 
start  on  the  long  and  difficult  road  to- 
ward reducing  ciime  to  the  rockbottom 
minimum. 

The  causes  of  crime  and  violence  are 
many  and  complex.  Parental  uncon- 
cern, unwholesome  environment,  a  trend 
toward  making  it  popular  to  break  the 
rules — these  are  among  the  many  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  crime. 

We  must  recognize  that  many  things 
we  do — and  must  yet  do— wUl  contribute 
directly  and  Indirectly  to  a  reduction  in 
crime:  aiding  our  schools  and  colleges, 
particularly  in  the  area   of  vocational 


education;  making  efforts  to  reduce  im- 
employment  tlrrough  various  adult  train- 
ing  programs;  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
those  in  America  who  are  not  sharing  in 
our  general  abundance. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
recognize  that  people — particularly 
young  people — who  are  taught  to  re- 
spect those  In  authority — parents,  teach- 
ers, and  public  officials,  for  example — are 
not  likely  to  break  the  law. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965,  we  must 
vow  to  do  all  in  our-  power  to  use  what- 
ever ingenuity  and  whatever  resource  we 
can  muster  to  produce  not  one,  not  two, 
but  a  series  of  proposals  which  will  strike 
at  the  roots  of  crime — so  that  we  may 
not  only  assist  in  the  enforcement  ol 
laws  against  crime,  but  assist  in  prevent- 
ing it  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
MONTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  recognize  that  the  problems  of  nsing 
crime  rates  are  of  uppermost  importance 
in  our  Nation  today.  This  afternoon  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965,  which 
will  aid  our  public  officials  ui  preventing 
and  controlling  crime. 

The  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  train- 
ing State  and  local  enforcement  officers 
and  in  improving  capabilities,  techniques 
and  practices  in  law  enforcement  was 
capably  managed  by  the  vcit  able  jonior 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart).  .=.:; 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  himseL' 
stated,  great  credit  goes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro. 
lina  IMr.  ErvinI.  without  whose  as'^i.st- 
ance  the  bill  might  not  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  today.  Other  Sen- 
ators from  this  side  of  the  aisle  as.sist«: 
Immeasurably  in  developing  the  feature^: 
of  this  bill  through  cogent  comment.s.  I 
refer  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss)  and  the  junior  Senator  fiom 
Maryland  [Mr.  TvnmGsl. 

In  typical  bipartisan  fashion.  Senators 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  construc- 
tively aided  in  passage  of  this  me.isure 
The  seruor  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr 
HRUSKA  1,  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KtJCHELl.  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javhs 
unselfishly  and  skillfully  aided  passage 
of  the  bill.  , 

I  congratulate  each  and  every  one  o. 
these  Senators  and  the  entire  body  Jo: 
the  fine  step  forward  represented  br 
passage  of  this  measure. 
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FOOD  -4ND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 

1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHJl.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
inoditles.  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses. 

JUNIOR  SCIENTISTS  NOT  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  September  5  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Gazette-Mall 
Gtaie  m.-igazlne  carried  an  article  on  the 
summer  camp  activities  of  budding  West 
Virginia  scientists  representing  18  coun- 
ties in  my  State.  This  article  provides 
an  effective  assessment  of  the  excellent 
work  being  conducted  with  youngsters 
through  the  West  Virginia  Appalachian 
Center  at  West  Virginia  University  In 
Morgantown. 

It  is  my  belief  that  efforts  such  as 
this— designed  to  attract  and  develop 
the  latent  creative  interests  of  early 
teenagers — offer  a  valuable  means  to  In- 
sure that  our  Nation's  youths  swell  the 
ranks  of  serious  students  rather  than 
those  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article,  "Science  Camps  at  Junior's 
Uvel."  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Science  Camps  at  Jonios's  Lsvel — 18  CocN- 
iiEs  Sent  Delegates  to  Thzm  This 
The 

(By  Opal  Ripley) 
Beckley. — Budding  scientists  from  18  ot 
the  State's  55  counties,  each  with  a  keen 
curiosity  and  a  fair  share  of  technical  ability, 
have  attended  youth  science  camps  this 
eummer. 

Sponsored  by  West  Virginia  Appalachian 
Center,  the  camps  were  designed  to  stimu- 
late, motivate,  and  Inspire  the  12-  to  14-year- 
old  youths  to  pursue  their  respective  Inter- 
ects  and  create  an  awareness  of  the  oppor- 
tuaitle.s  which  exist  through  science. 
^  Eight  camp  sites  were  selected  this  year 
for  the  program,  after  the  trial  runs  In  Bar- 
bour and  Marlon  Counties  In  1964.  Fifty 
campers  were  selected  for  each  camp. 
So  fat  as  Is  known,  officials  said,  the  county 
8<:lcni?e  camp  is  the  first  informal  leamlng- 
csreping  situation  of  this  nature  throughout 
the  country.  The  program  was  a  takeoff  of 
the  National  Youth  Science  Camp  held  at 
Camp  Pocahontas  since  West  Virginia's  cen- 
tennial year. 

Area  and  county  camps  were  conducted  for 
•■He  Jeflerson-Berlteley-Morgan  County  area, 
Barbour-Taylor  area,  Nlcholas-Parkersburg 
^T!a  (eight  counties).  Wetzel,  Marlon, 
"alolgh,  and   Greenbrier. 

Instructors  were  picked  on  the  basis  of 
competency,  enthusiasm  for  working  with 
uudenu  and  their  ability  to  stimulate  Inter- 
«'-  They  were  given  complete  freedom  to 
oevelcp  subject  matter  and  set  the  pace  at 
which  it  was  taught. 

Each  of  the  camps  were  conducted  In  much 
toe  same  fashion  with  the  same  Instructors 
ma  equipment  being  moved  from  one  camp 
■0  another.  Likewise,  the  daUy  acllviile.'j  at 
tf-e  dWerent  camps  followed  a  similar 
piittem. 
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All  campers  with  a  yen  for  hiking  were 
permitted  to  Join  In  an  hour-and-a-half 
Jaunt  starting  at  6  a.m.  each  day. 

"Those  who  lacked  the  enthusiasm  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  woodland  treks,  should  have 
exerted  some  effort,  since  early  risers  gener- 
ally were  a  noisy  lot."  Instructors  said. 

The  hikes  were  used  for  tabulating  the 
number  and  species  ot  birds  in  the  camp 
areas.  Also  to  study  their  characteristics 
and  habits.  The  study  of  trees,  the  ftinctlon 
of  their  different  pans  and  the  species  com- 
mon to  different  sections  of  the  State,  con- 
sumed part  of  the  hike  action  daUy. 

Campers  learned  about  fresh  water  biol- 
ogy, its  Importance  to  plants  and  animals, 
the  difference  In  the  anatomy  of  water  and 
land  animals  and  bacteria  uses  In  making 
cheese  and  buttermilk.  They  also  watched 
an  egg  hatch,  observed  electrical  current  be- 
ing conducted  from  one  point  to  another 
and  numerous  other  scleiitlflc  experiments 

The  university  provided  partially  trained 
rats,  which  many  campers  used  in  experi- 
ments on  animal  behavior.  Less  than  2 
days  were  required  In  some  Instances,  for  the 
young  scientists  to  teach  the  black  and  white 
spotted  rodents  that  certain  signs  meant 
mealtime,  or  that  they  must  play  a  game  of 
lilde-and-scek  for  their  food. 

Field  trips  were  the  source  for  securing 
frogs  and  other  amphibious  creatures  used 
for  biological  experiments.  Baby  chicks  ac- 
cepted various  objects,  other  than  a  mother 
hen.  for  their  companions  during  the  demon- 
strations, and  an  authentic  htjman  skeleton 
was  utilized  in  the  study  of  biology. 

While  Interests  ot  the  campers  varied 
greatly,  and  leaned  toward  many  different 
subjects,  each  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  graders  appeared  to  have  In  common,  a 
bullt-ln  curiosity  and  an  eagerne-ss  to  know 
more  about  a  singing  computer  which  was 
demonstrated  via  a  phonograph  record  But 
Instructors  said,  despite  the  miracle  of  the 
metal  mind,  the  junior  scientists  offered  sug- 
gestions that  in  all  probability  would  have 
stumped  the  tin  wizard. 

Other  equipment  provided  for  the  program 
Included  a  small  planetarium,  telescopes  for 
studying  the  stars,  microscopes,  and  other 
laboratory  equipment. 

Evaluation  of  the  programs  were  conducted 
with  the  campers  and  Instructors  at  the  end 
of  each  camp.  Data  from  the  evaluation 
forma  will  be  used  to  set  up  programs  and 
schedules  for  future  camps,  according  to  ofB- 
clals. 

Except  for  the  Instructors'  salaries,  paid 
by  the  Appalachian  Center,  the  camps  were 
self-supporting.  Each  student  paid  a  camp- 
ing fee  of  820.  If  they  were  flnanclallv  able. 
Others  were  provided  with  special  scholar- 
ships, and  no  one  was  refused  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  camp  for  financial  reasons. 
Bill  Clark,  Raleigh  County  4-H  agent  ex- 
plained. 

Oscar  Hutchinson  of  Beckley,  area  director 
of  Appalachian  Center,  said  "wc  ore  thinking 
in  terms  of  doubling  the  number  of  students 
and  Instructors  for  next  veor's  science 
campw." 
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ment   them   upon   their   decision   even 
though  it  IS  coming  late. 

It  is  time  for  Northrop  and  other  big 
defen.se  contractors  to  take  another  look 
at  their  policies  with  regard  to  dealing 
with  Mr.  Baker. 

In  order  to  enable  Mr.  Baker's  vending 
company  to  operate  in  plants  doing  de- 
fense work  it  was  necessarv  tliat  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  grant  "security 
clearance"  to  Bakers  companies. 

Certainly  questions  can  properly  be 
raised  when  "confidential  security  clear- 
ance" Is  granted  so  freely  to  a  former 
public  official  who  had  taken  the  fifth 
amendment  rather  than  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  his  work  while  serving 
as  a  public  official. 

These  vending  contracts  have  been  the 
backbone  of  Baker's  financial  manipula- 
tions, and  this  could  mark  the  collapse 
of  his  financial  empire,  just  as  the  break- 
ing of  Government  grain  storage  con- 
tracts with  Billie  Sol  Estes  marked  the 
end  of  his  financial  success. 

We  can  hope  that  this  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's relations  with  Baker.  We  can 
hope  that  this  is  an  indication  that  there 
will  be  forthright  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  Baker  and  his  associates. 

For  the  good  of  the  Nation,  it  Is  best 
that  it  be  demonstrated  that  In  the  long 
run  the  actions  of  Bobbv  Baker  did  not 
pay.  As  long  as  Bobby  Baker  continued 
to  hold  the  vending  contracts  with  big 
defense  contractors  there  was  an  im- 
pression that  he  could  arrogantly  defy 
the  laws  and  the  standards  of  propriety 
and  get  by.  We  can  hope  that  this  de- 
cision by  North  American  to  break  with 
Bobby  Baker  will  demonstrate  again 
that  the  Bobby  Bakers  and  the  Billie  Sol 
Esteses  cannot  get  by  w  1th  their  manipu- 
lations. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  In- 
tegrity in  public  office. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  todays  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  RECoro 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


CANCELLATION  OP  BOBBY  B.\KER'S 
VENDING  MACHINE  CONTRACT 
WITH  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIA- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  contains  an  article  which  states 
that  North  American  Artatlon,  Inc..  has 
canceled  Its  S2'2  million  vending  con- 
tract with  Bobby  Baker's  Serv-U  Corp. 
This  action  by  North  American  Aviation, 
breaking  with  Bobby  Baker's  vending 
company,  is  long  overdue,  and  I  compli- 


Bakee    Will    Lose    $2.5    Mn.LioN    Vendino 

Contract  at  Nobth  ameeica.v  Aviation 
(By  Richard  Witkln) 

Robert   O.  Baker's  vending  company  has 
been  notified  that  lU  food-dispensing  con- 
tracts with  North   American  Aviation    Inc 
totaling  about  82.5  mUllon  a  vear    will   be 
canceled  this  fan. 

The  decision  by  North  American,  a  colos- 
sus of  the  mlsslle-piane-space  business  la 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  serious  pos- 
sible financial  blow  that  could  have  befallen 
Mr.  Baker. 

The  former  sec-etary  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic majority,  who  during  his  Senate  career 
was  considered  an  Intimate  of  Lyndon  b' 
Johnson.  Is  imderstood  to  own  84  percent 
or  more  of  the  vending  company,  called  the 
Serv-0  Corp 

A  report  of  the  Republican  minority  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  which  conducted 
a  long  investigation  of  Mr.  Baker  business 
affairs,  stated : 

"The  backbone  of  Baker's  financial  empire 
was,  and  still  Is.  Serv-U  Vending." 

Mr,  Baker  resigned  from  his  |19.600-a-year 
Senate  post  In  October  1963.  after  the  Initial 
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disclosure  of  his  extracurricular  business 
activities. 

North  American  has  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  contracts  with  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

It  is  the  builder  of  the  three-man  capsules 
In  which  astronauts  will  travel  to  the  moon; 
liquid  rocket  engines  for  the  .4tlas  and  the 
B-TO  experimental  bomber. 

.^  spokesman  for  the  company,  whose  head- 
quarters are  In  Los  Angeles,  said  In  a  tele- 
phone conversation  that  North  American 
had  decided  to  own  and  operate  its  own  vend- 
ing machines. 

He  said  a  notice  of  Intent  *o  cancel  bad 
beeh  sent  not  only  to  Mr.  Baker's  Arm  but 
also  to  Automatic  Canteen,  which  has  vend- 
ing contracts  with  North  American  totaling 
about  $4  million  a  year. 

Serv-U,  storting  from  scratch  at  the  end 
of  1961.  built  a  business  grossing  more  than 
ta  3  million  annually  in  less  than  2  years. 

BIGGEST    CtJSTOMEa 

North  American  has  remained  by  far  the 
biggest  customer.  Much  of  the  rest  of  Serv- 
U's  business  Is  done  with  the  Northrop 
Corp.,  another  large  aerospace  company. 
Still  a  third.  Space  Technology  Laboratories. 
has  a  small  vending  contract  with  the  Baker 
company. 

The  big  question  now  is  how  well  Mr. 
Biilcer  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  flnanclal 
blow  from  the  North  American  cancellation. 

Serv-tJ.  In  addition  to  its  vending  business. 
Is  the  owner  of  the  Carousel  Motel.  In  Ocean 
City,  Md.  But  Serv-U's  purchase  of  the 
motel  was  reported  at  tbe  .Senate  hearings 
to  have  been  an  edort  to  b:iS\  it  out  of  finan- 
cial difficulties.  Whether  business  has  Im- 
proved in  the  Interim  Is  not  known. 

The  Senate  committee  has  Issued  two  re- 
ports on  the  Baker  Inve.'^tlgatlon.  with  the 
Democratic  majority  and  the  Republican  mi- 
nority splitting  acrimoniously  In  both  cases. 

On  July  8,  1964.  the  first  report  said  Mr. 
Baker  was  "guilty  of  many  gross  improprle- 
ties"  but  It  did  not  And  him  guilty  of 
breaking  any  laws. 

The  Republicans,  in  their  dissent,  accused 
the  majority  of  refusing  to  explore  leads  that 
pron^lBed  to  shed  important  new  light  on  Mr. 
Baker's  activities. 

The  running  debate  was  continued  at  high 
pitch  during  the  Presidential  contest  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater. 

The  second  report,  issued  June  30.  used 
sharper  language  in  regard  lo  Mr.  Baker.  It 
also  suggested  that  consideration  be  given 
to  indicting  him  for  violation  of  fne  conflict- 
of-interest  laws  In  connection  with  an  al- 
leged payment  of  85,000  to  him  by  a  lobbyist 
backing  legislation  dealing  with  the  licens- 
ing of  ocean  freight  forwarders. 

The  senior  Republican  on  the  conunittee. 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  charac- 
terized the  second  report,  as  he  had  the  first, 
as  a  "whitewash." 

There  has  been  no  report  of  what.  If  any, 
response  there  has  been  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  suggestion  that  an  Indictment 
on  the  alleged  S5.000  payment  be  considered. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  culmin.-ition  of  In- 
vestigations of  the  Baker  case  begun  early 
lost  fall  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 

Mr.  MONTOYA,  Mr.  President,  wUI 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  the  gross  cor- 


ruption that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
administration  department  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  invite  attention  to  a  significant  para- 
graph found  in  the  minority  views  of  the 
last  report  on  the  Baker  investigation. 
These  views  are  signed  by  Senator  John 
Cooper,  of  Kentucky.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  myself. 
In  the  report  we  say: 

The  backbone  of  Baker's  flnanclal  empire 
was.  and  stlU  is.  the  Serv-U  Vending  Co.  It 
was  through  the  vending  business  that  Baker 
w.is  able  to  acquire  monthly  cash  kickbacks 
us  well  as  Inaugurate  a  highly  profitable  vend- 
ing operation  with  defense  contractors  whose 
almost  sole  source  of  Income  was  from  the 
U.S.  Government.  It  was  in  these  vending 
operations  that  Baker  became  associated 
with  questionable  Individuals  who  ranged 
from  gamblers  to  those  convicted  of  Income 
tax  evasion.  Likewise,  when  Baker's  Carousel 
Motel  was  In  the  midst  of  flnanclal  difflcul- 
ties,  It  was  his  vending  business  that  had  the 
wherewithal  to  bail  out  the  Ocean  City  prop- 
erty. Until  such  time  as  defense  contractors 
such  as  North  American  Aviation  and  Nor- 
throp decide  they  no  longer  want  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Baker,  his  complex  flnanclal  empire 
may  continue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  views  in  the  last 
Baker  report,  which  are  found  on  pages 
25  to  52.  inclusive,  and  signed  by  the 
three  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. In  making  that  request.  I  wish  to 
exclude  from  the  request  any  photo- 
printing  of  copies  of  exhibits  that  cannot 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNOBiTY  Views 

I.    BESCTUi:    OF    THE    FIRST    HEARINGS 

Robert  G.  Baker  was  secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  elected 
to  occupy  this  fuU-tUne  819,OQ0-per-year  po- 
sition by  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate.  In  this  Job  Raker  possessed  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  probable 
success  or  failure  of  pending  legislation  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate.  Consequently. 
he  became  known  In  the  words  of  a  witness 
as  a  man  "with  Innumerable  friends  and 
connections."  and.  as  the  investigation  de- 
veloped, generally  those  friends  and  connec- 
tions had  some  special  Interest  before  the 
Senate  or  with  the  Government.  Thus, 
when  Baker's  activities  were  brought  under 
public  scrutiny  by  Senator  John  Woj-iams. 
and  his  friends  and  connections  were  of 
questionable  character,  it  cast  a  shadow  on 
tlie  legitimacy  of  Baker's  amassing  a  claimed 
net  worth  In  excess  of  82  million  while  his 
Government  salary,  comparatively,  remained 
so  small. 

The  Investigation  disclosed  that  between 
January  1.  1959,  and  November  1.  1963.  Baker 
participated  In  65  loans  wherein  he  bor- 
rowed at  least  $2,784,520.  which  figure  does 
not  Include  loans  to  corporations  in  which 
he  was  personally  Interested.  Likewise,  the 
Investigation  revealed  that  he  participated 
in  the  purchase  of  real  estate  worth  SI. 634.- 
000  and  had  available  enormous  amounts  of 
cash  and  currency,  some  of  which  came  fma 
regular  kickbacks. 

The  backbone  of  Baker's  flnanclal  empire 
was.  and  still  Is.  the  Serv-U  Vending  Co.  It 
was  through  the  vending  business  that 
Baker  was  able  to  acquire  monthly  cash 
kickbacks   as   well   as   inaugurate   a   highly 


profitable  vending  operation  with  defense 
contractors  whose  almost  sole  source  of  in- 
come was  from  the  U.S.  Government,  it 
was  in  these  vending  operations  that  Baker 
became  associated  with  questionable  indi- 
viduals who  ranged  from  gamblers  to  those 
convicted  of  Income  tux  evasion.  Llkewi.se, 
when  Baker's  Carousel  Motel  was  In  the 
midst  of  financial  dlOculties.  It  was  his 
vending  business  that  had  the  wherewith.^! 
to  ball  out  the  Ocean  City  property.  Until 
such  time  as  defense  contractors  such  as 
North  American  Aviation  and  Northrop  de- 
cide they  no  longer  want  to  do  business  with 
Baker,  his  complex  financial  empire  mav 
continue. 

Baker  had  Innumerable  ventures  not  otilj 
with  his  fellow  Senate  employees,  but  also 
with  Individuals,  corporations,  and  trans- 
portation companies  having  extensive  deal- 
ings with  the  Federal  Government.  These 
ventures  ranged  from  phenomenally  proflt- 
al»le  purchases  of  MGIC  stock  to  more  mod- 
est/^ proportion,  profits  on  the  purchase 
and  sWe  of  Florida  land.  In  almost  every 
Instance  through  Information  furnished  by 
his  "Innumerable  filenfls  and  connections" 
Baker  had  Inside  knowledge  on  which  vec- 
tures  would  insure  a  profit.  In  some  in- 
stances Baker  ventured  nothing.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  Robert  Thompson  cose  he  put 
up  no  caplt,^!  nor  shared  a  risk,  yet  was 
permitted  by  his  benevolent  Murchion  rep- 
resentative to  reap  an  extraordinary  profit. 

Baker  was  In  the  insurance  business  with 
Don  Reynolds.  The  investigation  of  the  re- 
lationthlp  between  these  two  men  uncovered 
startling  revelations.  For  Instance,  througli 
Baker.  Reynolds  was  allowed  to  WTite  the 
performance  bond  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Stadium  which  Is  dlsctissed  hereafter  In 
more  detail.  Likewise  through  Baker.  Rey- 
nolds was  able  to  write  the  life  Insurance 
policies  on  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson.  It  was  the  writing  of  these  In- 
surance policies  that  led  to  the  gift  to  the 
then  Senator  Johnson  of  the  stereo  set.  and 
the  revelation  that  Reynolds  wss  pressured 
by  Baker  and  Walter  Jenkins  Into  the  pur- 
chase of  advertising  time  over  KTBC-TV  to 
Austin.  Tex.  Moreover,  it  was  In  part  tiie 
circumstances  surrounding  the  insurance 
policies  and  the  TV  time  which  led  to  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  testimony  from  then 
Presidential  Aid  Walter  Jenkins. 

The  committee's  record  Is  full  of  Instances 
where  Baker  took  pains  to  disguise  his  in- 
terests and  conceal  his  activities.  Ernesi 
Tucker.  Baker's  law  partner,  held  In  truit 
Baker's  shares  of  stock  In  Serv-U.  Likewise, 
it  was  the  use  of  Interim  transfers  throueh 
Tucker  and  others  that  resulted  In  Baket 
concealing  the  racial  restrictive  covenant  o.*^. 
his  fashionable  Spring  Valley  home,  B.ike.' 
concealed  his  true  net  worth  by  filing  a  fulse 
financial  statement  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia National  Bank  which  granted  him 
an  extremely  generous  $125,000  unsecured 
loan.  It  was  these  overt  efforts  to  camou- 
flage, and  we  have  named  but  a  very  fe*. 
that  prompted  our  insistence  on  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  thorough  Investigation, 

The  majority  report  discussed  In  some  de- 
tail the  Investigation  of  Sweet  Water  De- 
velopment Co..  Ocean  Freight  Forwarders 
Blue  Lake  Manor  Retirement  Home,  and  fbt 
Redwood  National  Bank.  This  minority  re- 
port la  primarily  confined  to  those  area.! 
where  there  was  a  marked  disagreement  be- 
tween the  majority  and  rrUnorlty.  We  dc 
wish  to  point  out  that  none  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned matters  would  have  been  investigated 
had  the  majority  had  their  way  and  closed 
up  the   committee's  work  In  July  of  1964 

n.   EFFORTS   TO   CALL    WITNESSES 

The  minority  members  of  the  commltte* 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  failure  of  the 
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majority  to  call  all  the  witnesses  In  open  ses- 
iilon  and  obtain  their  testimony  under  oath. 
Tills  Is  not  only  the  proper  way  to  conduct 
the  public  business  but  also  It  Is  necessary 
If  the  truth  Is  to  be  ascertained.  The  fact 
that  the  testimony  of  any  particular  witness 
was  sought  by  the  minority  carries  no  im- 
plication of  wrongdoing  by  such  person. 
The  efiorts  to  obtain  their  testimony  were 
because  they  may  have  had  Important  and 
valuable  information.  The  committee's  rec- 
ords reflect  that  on  14  separate  rollcall  votes 
during  the  first  hearings  the  majority  suc- 
cessfully prevented  the  calling  of  witnesses 
and  the  acquisition  of  additional  evidence. 
Margaret  Tucker  Broome  had  been  Baker's 
secretary  and  an  Integral  part  of  his  office. 
The  committee's  investigators  recommended 
that  she  be  called  to  testify  and  we  of  the 
minority  agreed  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
stall.  However,  during  the  first  hearings  a 
&-IO-3  vote  prevented  the  acquisition  of  this 
evidence. 

Rein  J.  Vander  Zee  was  an  a.sslstant  to 
Baker,  the  secretary  to  the  majority.  He 
could  have  told  about  the  operations  In 
Baker's  oflice  and  might  have  provided  infor- 
mation about  the  large  amounts  of  cash  ob- 
served to  be  In  that  office  by  other  witnesses. 
Our  cflort  to  summon  Mr.  Vander  Zee  was 
defeated  by  a  6-to-3  vote. 

Jessop  McDonnell  who  asked  to  be  called 
to  testify  was  another  asslstjint  to  Baker  and 
could  also  have  furnished  evidence  about  the 
sctivlties  In  Baker's  office.  The  motion  of 
the  minority  to  call  Mr.  McDonnell  was  de- 
feated by  a  6-to-3  vote. 

Out  motion  on  March  23,  1964,  to  summon 
Matthew  McCloskey  as  a  witness  was  voted 
down  6  to  3.  Elsewhere  la  this  report  wo 
comment  upon  why  Mr.  McCloskey  should 
have  b?cn  culled  as  a  witness  during  the  first 
hearings. 

Paul  Agulrre  was  a  business  associate  of 
Baker's.  During  the  first  hearings,  he  had 
given  statements  Jo  the  staff  and  had  Indi- 
cated some  wUllngneEs  to  testify.  Neverthe- 
less, the  minority's  motion  to  call  Agulrre 
before  the  committee  was  voted  down  5  to 
4.  If  he  had  been  called,  the  committee 
could  hav2  Inquired  as  to  what  part  If  any 
Elen  Rometsch  and  other  like  Individuals 
lisd  In  the  promotion  of  Brier's  operations. 
In  the  second  hearings,  the  majority  relent- 
ed, and  Mr.  Aguirre  was  subpcnaed  to  testify. 
But  at  that  late  date,  he  took  the  fifth 
amendment  In  his  appearance  'oefore  the 
committee.  If  his  appearance  had  not  been 
denied  in  the  first  hearings,  It  Is  believed 
that  he  would  have  provided  useful  Informa- 
tion. 

Warren  Nell  was  another  business  asso- 
ciate of  Baker.  Nell  should  have  been  placed 
under  oath  and  questioned  about  Baker'; 
buslners  and  flnanclal  operations  not  only 
in  Puerto  Rico,  but  elsewhere  In  the  Carib- 
bean A  6-10-3  vote  prevented  Mr.  Nell 
from  testifying. 

Kick  Popich.  of  New  Orleans.  La.,  should 
have  been  called  as  a  witness.  Popich  could 
have  been  asked  to  explain  the  numerous 
loag-dlstance  telephone  calls  emanating 
from  Baker's  Capitol  Hill  office  to  him  in 
New  Orleans.  Alfo.  Popich  could  have  been 
asked  to  relate  what  ether  business  ventures 
if  any  he  and  Baker  were  in  beside  the 
P:i£antlc  Corp.  By  a  6-to-*  vote  we  were 
denied  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Popich. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  investigation  sworn 
testimony  was  received  which  clearly  re- 
quired the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walter  Jenkins, 
a  White  House  aid  who  had  been  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  and  was  a  stockholder, 
director,  and  officer  of  the  company  that 
owned  the  KTBC-TV  television  station  at 
Austin,  Tex.  Due  to  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  the  majority,  Mr.  Jenkins  was  never 
called  as  a  witness. 
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The  testimony  that  was  received  was  to 
the  effect  that  Walter  Jenkins  had  had  a 
part  m  requiring  Don  Reynolds  to  pay  SI. 208 
for  television  time  on  this  TV  station  because 
Reynolds  had  sold  8200.000  worth  of  life 
insurance  on  the  life  of  the  then  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Mr.  Albert  G.  Young. 
president  of  the  Mld-Atlantlc  Stainless 
Steel  Co.,  In  his  sworn  testimony,  supported 
the  testimony  on  Don  Reynolds  Mr.  'Toung 
stated  that  an  individual  who  s.iid  his  name 
was  Waller  Jenkins  called  him  on  ti-.o  phone 
and  verified  the  purchase  of  the  TV  time. 
Mr.  Young  thereafter  proceeded  to  Austin, 
Tex.,  and  used  the  time. 

The  majority,  through  the  chief  counsel, 
early  In  the  Investigation  presented  to  the 
committee  a  memorandum  written  by  the 
chief  counsel  and  the  chief  Investigator,  and 
sworn  to  by  Jenkins  which,  among  other 
things,  said  : 

"Nor  does  he  have  any  knowledge  of  any 
arrangements  by  which  Reynolds  purchased 
advertising  time  on  the  TV  staUon."' 

The  majority  used  their  numerical  supe- 
riority to  prevent  the  calling  of  Walter 
Jenkins.  In  the  second  hearing  written  in- 
terrogatories were  submitted  to  Walter 
Jenkins  and  his  written  answers  received. 
As  a  result  of  the  refusal  to  call  Mr.  Jenkins 
and  the  use  of  Interrogatories,  members  of 
the  committee  could  not  be  present  when 
the  questions  were  submitted  or  the  answers 
made.  No  opportunity  was  given  to  ask  fur- 
ther questions  or  cross-examine  Walter 
Jenkins  in  any  manner.  No  opportunity  was 
given  for  submitting  additional  questions  to 
elicit  additional  Information  which  Jenkins- 
answers  might  have  brought  to  light.  The 
Inability  of  the  minority  to  elicit  informa- 
tion Is  the  result  of  the  majority's  voting 
down  the  motion  of  the  minority  to  call  htm 
as  a  witness  in  the  first  hearings. 

The  -aTltten  Interrogatories  and  written 
replies  did  bring  out  information  concerning 
the  sale  of  the  advertising  time  over  the  TV 
station,  and  we  wish  to  quote  from  It  as 
follows : 

"No.  3.  When  and  where  and  under  what 
circumstances  did  you  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  Don  B.  Reynolds? 

"Answer.  In  late  1958  or  early  1957  I  was 
seeking  an  Insurance  company  from  which 
Insurance  on  the  life  of  the  then  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  might  be  purchased. 
I  made  no  secret  of  this  search,  and  I'm  con- 
fident that  Robert  G.  Baker  knew  of  it,  either 
from  me  or  Indirectly.  Mr.  Baker  told  me 
that  he  knew  Don  Rejmolds.  who  represented 
a  comp.any  which  was  beginning  to  specialize 
in  insurance  for  former  heart  attack  pa- 
tienU.  Mr.  Baker  did  not  tell  me  that  he 
had  any  Interest  In  Mr.  Reynolds'  businesses. 
and  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  whether  Mr. 
Baker  had  any  such  Interest.  The  events 
discussed  In  this  and  many  other  answers 
took  place  over  8  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  be 
sure  about  every  particular,  but  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  At 
any  rate.  I  am  siue  I  indicated  to  Mr,  Baker 
my  wish  to  talk  to  Mr.  Reynolds  about  the 
possible  purchase  of  Insurance.  I  believe 
Sir.  Reynolds  called  me  for  an  appointment 
at  Mr,  B.tker's  suggestion  and  I  readily  agreed 
to  see  him.  To  my  best  knowledge  and  be- 
lief I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Reynolds  before 
he  came  to  my  office  to  keep  that  appoint- 
ment, and  had  never  heard  of  him  before 
Mr.  Baker  mentioned  him  to  me  as  a  possible 
source  of  Insurance. 

"No.  4,  To  what  extent  were  you  author- 
ized and  by  whom  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  life  Insurance  policies  Insuring  the 
life  of  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
beginning  on  or  about  January  1,  1957.  and 
thereafter? 

"Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  'au- 
thorized' by  anyone  to  negotiate  for  Insur- 


ance on  the  life  of  the  then  Senator  Lvndon 
B.  Johnson.  I  was  an  officer  of  the  LBJ 
Co.  which  was  Interested  in  the  purchase 
of  these  policies,  and  I  am  sure  several  of 
the  officials  of  the  company  were  active  In 
the  search  for  Insurance,  If  this  question 
asks  whether  someone  selected  me  to  do  the 
negotiation  and  'authorized'  mt-  to  do  so, 
the  answer  is  that  no  one  did.  It  was  more 
informal.  The  company  officials  in  Austin 
were  also  in  the  market  for  the  policies  and 
had  been  unsuccessful  up  to  that  time  In 
securing  policies  of  the  size  desired, 

"No,  5.  Do  you  know  one  Robert  G.  Baker? 
"(a)   Just  how  long  have  you  known  him? 
"(b)  During  the  time  you   were  an   em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  how  often  would  you 
see  Robert  G.  Baker? 

"(cl  Did  you  ever  have  any  discussion 
with  Robert  G,  Baker  concerning  life  insur- 
ance on  the  life  of  the  then  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson? 

"(dl   Who  Initiated  the  discussion? 
"le)   How  many  times.  If  anv,  did  you  talk 
to  Robert  G.  Baker  about  this  subject? 

."(1)  Where  would  the  discussions  take 
place? 

"(gl  What  part.  If  any,  did  Robert  G. 
Baker  have  in  the  procuring  of  insurance  for 
the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson? 
"Answer,  I  do  know  Robert  G,  Baker, 
"(a)  I  cannot  remember  when  and  exact- 
ly under  what  circumstances  1  met  Mr. 
Baker,  I  feel  sure  It  must  have  been  very 
shortly  after  Mr.  Johnson  became  a  US.  Sen- 
ator in  1949,  Mr.  B;iker  was  then  working 
In  the  Senate  and  serving  the  offices  of  ell 
Democratic  Senators, 

"(b)  During  the  first  few  years  I  was  a 
Senate  employee  I  saw  Mr.  Baker  very  In- 
frequently. When  Mr.  Johnson  became  mi- 
nority leader  In  1952,  my  contacts  with  Mr. 
Biker  Increased  and  from  then  until  Mr. 
Johnson  became  Vice  President  in  1961. 1  saw- 
Mr.  Baker  generally  once  or  twice  a  week — 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.  During  the 
time  Mr,  Johnson  was  Vice  President  I  saw 
him  much  less  frequently. 
"(c)  Yes. 

"(d)   I  do  not  recall. 

"(e)  I  can't  be  precise,  but  I  talked  with 
Mr.  Baker  about  this  subject  a  number  of 
times.  It  was  through  Mr.  Baker  that  I 
met  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  when  I  had  a  ques- 
tions about  rates,  physical  examinatlor.e,  pol- 
icy details,  etc..  I  usually  asked  Mr.  Baker 
to  get  the  Information  from  Mr.  Reynolds  for 
me  because  it  was  easier  for  me  to  reach  Mr. 
Baker  than  Mr.  Reynolds. 

"(f)  Usually  by  telephone  to  either  Mr. 
Baker's  ofiice  or  home, 

"(g)  As  related  above.  Mr.  Baker  Intro- 
duced Mr,  Reynolds  to  me.  He  also  talked 
to  Mr.  Reynolds  for  me  on  occasion  and  re- 
ported back  to  me.  This  Is  the  only  part  I 
know  of  that  he  played  In  the  procuring  of 
insurance  on  the  life  of  the  then  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

"No.  6.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  Robert  G. 
Baker  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  Don  B. 
Reynolds  the  subject  of  selling  advertising 
time  on  television  station  KTBC  to  Don  B. 
Reynolds,  and  If  so.  state  fully  when  and 
where  such  discussions  occurred  and  exactly 
what  was  said? 

"Answer.  During  the  time  consideration 
was  being  given  to  the  purchase  of  Insurance 
through  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  received  word  from 
the  LBJ  Co,  it  would  not  tje  necessary  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  further  because  a  local  agent 
m  Austin  had  become  interested  m  selling 
the  policies  and  that  he  not  only  had  been 
an  advertiser  on  the  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions for  many  years,  but  also  had  always 
related  the  amount  of  his  advertising  to  the 
amount  of  his  bu.'^.lness  done  with  the  sta- 
tion.   I  am  confident  I  communicated  thla 
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infonnatlon  to  Mr.  Reynolds  and  I  am  reason- 
ably sure,  although  not  certain,  that  I  did 
so  through  Mr.  Baker  and  not  directly  to  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

•At  any  rate.  I  received  word  soon  from 
either  Mr.  Reynolds  or  Mr.  Buker — and  I 
think  It  Wi'.s  Mr.  Baker — that  Mr  Reynolds 
wished  very  much  to  sell  the  policies  and 
would  also  like  to  purchase  advertising  time 
In  the  event  he  sold  them.  The  rates  of  the 
Miinhattm  Insurance  Co..  Mr.  Reyr.olds'  firm, 
were  lower  and  they  were  subject  to  manda- 
tory reduction  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
And,  further,  at  one  point  they  were  willing 
to  write  a  larger  amount  than  the  Texas 
agent  could  arrange.  For  these  reasons  and 
the  fact  of  convenience  of  dealing  with  a 
Washington  agent  with  respect  to  physical 
exams,  forms,  etc.,  as  well  as  Reynolds'  oiler 
to  meet  the  competition  by  purchasing  ad- 
vertising. It  was  decided  to  accept  the  Rey- 
nolds' offer.  The  policies  were  thereafter 
purchased  through  Mr.  Reynolds. 

"I  am  certain  that  the  above  conversations 
concerning  advertising  took  place  prior  to  the 
consummation  of  the  life  Insurance  pur- 
chases, Aa  to  'where  such  discussions  oc- 
curred and  exactly  what  was  said,'  I  do  not 
remember  beyond  what  I  have  stated  above. 

"No.  7.  In  the  order  of  tlieir  occurrence, 
please  state  as  accurately  and  In  as  much  de- 
tail aa  you  can  each  conversation  you  have 
had  with  Don  B.  Reynolds  in  which  any  ref- 
erence was  made  by  either  or  both  of  you  to 
the  purchase  by  Reynolds  of  advereismg  time 
from  the  LBJ  Co.  or  on  television  station 
KTBC  at  Austin.  Teji, 

"Answer.  As  stated  In  the  preceding  an- 
swer, there  were  these  t'A'o  conversations  on 
the  subject  either  directly  with  Mr.  Reynolds 
or  through  Mr.  Baker,  1  do  not  remember 
which  it  was  although  I  think  they  were 
with  Mr.  BJker  and  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  conversations  with  Mr.  Reynolds  on 
the  subject.  I  merely  communicated  directly 
to  him  or  farough  Mr.  Baker  that  the  sta- 
tion had  found  another  source  for  the  In- 
surance, that  that  soiiTce  was  a  long-time  ad- 
vertiser and  accordingly,  the  LBJ  Co.  planned 
to  buy  its  Insurance  from  that  source.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Reynolds  oScred  to  purchase 
advertising  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
competition  of  the  Texas  agent.  Certainly  I 
did  not  "pressure"  him  to  do  so. 

"No.  8.  At  the  time  of  any  of  these  conver- 
sations, or  at  any  other  time  during  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  purcha.«e  of  life  Insurance  by 
the  LBJ  Co.  Insuring  the  then  Senator  Lyn- 
don B,  Johnson,  were  you  an  officer,  employee, 
or  s'ockholder  in  the  company  then  owning 
the  KTBC  television  station,  and  if  so,  state 
what  position  you  held  and  what  percentage 
of  the  capital  stock  you  owned,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

Answer.  As  stated  above.  I  was  an  officer 
of  the  LBJ  Co.  at  the  time  these  conversa- 
tions were  held.  I  was  also  a  stockholder. 
My  position  was  that  of  treasurer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors.  I  owned 
slightly  more  than  3',i  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  company.  All  stock  was  held  directly 
by  me  except  for  one  share  which  was  held 
by  me  on  behalf  of  one  of  my  children. 

"No.  9.  Did  you  at  any  time  furnish  to  Don 
B.  Reynolds  or  to  anvone  for  him  or  at  his 
request  any  Information  relating  to  advertis- 
ing rates,  Hmc  schedules,  or  the  preparation 
and  use  of  advertising  materials  on  the  KTBC 
television  station  of  Austin,  Tex,,  and  If  so, 
describe  such  Iniormation? 

"Answer.  No.  I  have  no  memory  of  doing 
so.  and  I  am  siue  I  did  not. 

"No.  10.  If  you  have  not  answered  the  ques- 
tion In  your  previous  answers  to  these  In- 
terrogatories, please  explain  exactly  what 
you  meant  by  the  following  quoted  words 
appearing  In  the  report  of  the  Interview  with 
you  on  December  16,  1963,  and  Identified  In 


interrogatory  No.  1,  above,  viz:  'Mr.  Jenkins 
has  no  knowledge  of  any  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Balnes  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  nor  docs 
he  have  any  knowledge  of  any  arrangements 
by  which  Reynolds  purchased  advertising 
time  on  the  TV  station." 

"Answer.  As  to  the  first  part  of  the  quoted 
words.  I  meant  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
conversation  between  Mr.  Balnes  and  Mr. 
Reynolds.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  such  con- 
versation ever  took  place.  As  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question,  I  meant  that  I  did 
not  have  knowledge  of  any  arrangements  or 
of  the  specifics  for  the  purchase  of  adver- 
tising. Tour  committee  received  testimony 
at  length  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Young  about  the 
arrangements  for  the  advertising.  I  had  no 
knowledge  about  those  arrangements  till  I 
read  Mr.  Young's  testimony.  I  did  know  Mr. 
Rejraolds  planned  to  purchase  advertising 
time,  and  I  have  never  asserted  the  con- 
trary, 

"No.  11.  Did  you  ever  have  a  telephone 
conversation  with  Mr.  Albert  G.  Young  of 
Sliver  Spring,  Md.,  of  the  Mld-Atlontlc 
Stainless  Steel  Co.,  In  which  you  Identified 
yourself  and  confirmed  that  Don  B.  Rey- 
nolds had  bought  advertising  time  on  the 
KTBC  television  station  In  Austin,  Tex.,  and 
if  so,  exactly  what  did  you  tell  him? 

"Answer,  I  have  no  memory  of  such  a  con- 
versation. It  Is  possible  that  Mr.  Reynolds, 
directly  or  tiirough  Mr.  Baker,  asked  me  to 
call  Mr.  Young  and  to  tell  him  that  Insur- 
ance had  been  purchased  from  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  It  Is  also  possible  that  I  did  so.  How- 
ever, I  have  racked  my  brain  over  the  mat- 
ter and  I  cannot  remember  making  such  a 
call, 

"No.  12.  Did  you  know  whether  Don  B. 
Reynolds  or  Robert  G.  Baker  had  any  agree- 
ment or  understanding  between  them  pro- 
viding for  a  division  between  them  or  shar- 
ing by  them  of  commissions  earned,  or  to  be 
Kirned.  by  Don  B.  Reynolds  as  agent  from 
the  sale  of  life  Insurance  policies  Insuring 
■:he  life  of  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  If  so,  what  was  the  agreement 
or  understanding  and  how  did  you  acquire 
knowledge  of  It? 

"Answer.  No. 

"No.  13.  Did  you  ever  meet  and  know  Mr. 
George  P.  Sampson,  general  agent  for  the 
M^^nhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.? 

"*rtj    When  did  you  meet  him? 

"(b)  Where  did  you  m»Pt  him? 

■"ici  Who  Introduced  you? 

"(d1  What  part  did  Mr.  Sampson  have  In 
the  Insurance  transaction  with  the  then 
Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson? 

"Answer.  Yes. 

"  I A )  It  is  my  recollection  that  I  first  talked 
to  him  on  the  telephone  In  late  19S6  or  early 
1957.  In  connection  with  the  Insurance  pol- 
icies. Mr.  Sampson  was  the  general  agent 
here  for  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  thus  was  the  man  who  had  to  process 
any  Insurance  contract  written  by  Reynolds. 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Sampson  several  times 
about  policy  details,  rates,  physical  exams, 
and  the  like.  The  only  time  I  met  Mr. 
Sampson  In  person  was  In  early  1963.  when  he 
brought  by  some  Information  on  the  possible 
conversion  to  permanent  Insurance  of  thv 
policy  purchased  In  1961. 

"(b)   In  my  ofilce. 

"(c)  No  one.  Early  In  the  discussion  of 
the  Insurance  policies  Mr.  Reynolds  gave  me 
Mr,  Sampson's  nftme  and  subsequently  Mr 
Sampson  and  I  called  each  other  several 
limes. 

"(d)  As  general  agent  for  the  Manhattan 
Life  Insurance  Co..  his  was  the  final  local 
authority  from  the  insurance  company's 
standpoint  for  processing  applications  for 
Insurance  from  that  company. 

"No.  14.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Huff  Balnes? 


"(a)  Where  does  he  live? 

"(b)   What  Is  Mr.  Huff  Balnes'  business? 

"(c)  Is  Mr.  Huff  Balnes  a  relative  of  the 
then  Senator  Lyndon  B  Johnson? 

"(d)  Dr.  Mr.  Huff  Balnes  sell  any  in- 
surance on  the  life  of  anyone  connected  witii 
the  LBJ  Co  7 

"(e)   If  so,  please  give  the  details. 

■'Answer.  Yes. 

"(a)   Austin.  Tex. 

"(b)  Insurance. 

"(c)  Tes:  a  coiuln. 

"(d)  I  believe  he  did  sell  a  number  of 
policies  on  the  lives  of  people  connected 
with  the  then  LBJ  Co.  In  fact  he  sold  a  per- 
sonal policy  to  me  In  about  1962. 

"(e)  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  any 
sales  of  Insurance  other  than  the  one  to  me, 

"No.  15.  Did  you  ever  mention  Hufl"  Balnes 
to  either  Don  B.  Reynolds  or  Robert  G  Baker 
or  anyone  else  In  connection  with  the  insur- 
ance purchase  from  the  Manhattan  Life  In- 
surance Co.  by  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  or  any  renewal,  additions,  or  ex- 
tensions of  such  purchase? 

"(a  I    What  was  said? 

"Answer.  Yes;  although  I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  used  Mr.  Balnea'  name  or  merely 
referred  to  him  as  a  relative  of  Senator  John- 
son who  was  in  the  Insurance  business. 

"(a)  As  stated  above.  I  told  either  Mr. 
Reynolds  or  Mr.  Baker  that  the  station 
planned  to  buy  the  insurance  policies  on  the 
then  Senator  Johnson  from  a  local  Insurance 
man  who  was  and  would  be  an  advertiser  on 
the  station.  I  was  referring  to  Mr.  Balnes 
and  I  may  have  mentioned  his  name." 

The  foregoing  testimony  clearly  Indicates 
that  the  original  affidavit  sworn  to  by  Walter 
Jenkins  did  not  contain  a  full  and  correct 
statement  of  the  facts.  The  foregoing  testi- 
mony, also,  to  a  considerable  degree,  sup- 
ports the  earlier  testimony  concerning  the 
requirement  that  the  television  time  had  to 
be  purchased  by  the  agent  who  sold  the  In- 
surance. Had  Jenkins  been  required  to  sub- 
mit to  cross-examination  under  oath,  the 
testimony  could  have  been  reconciled  to  a 
greater  degree. 

A  reading  of  the  other  Interrogatories  and 
answers  of  Walter  Jenkins  falls  to  disprove 
the  sworn  testimony  of  Don  Reynolds.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  efforts  were  made  by  the 
majority  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  Don 
Reynolds,  and  they  refused  to  call  Walter 
Jenkins  whose  testimony  would  tend  to  cor- 
robate  Reynolds. 

The  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
to  call  Walter  Jenkins  throughout  all  the 
months  of  the  first  phase  of  the  hearing  was 
without  any  valid  reason,  medical  or  other- 
wise. The  absence  of  the  complete  testi- 
mony of  Walter  Jenkins  continues  to  leave 
the  work  of  the  committee  unfinished. 

During  the  first  hearings  on  March  23. 
1964.  we  of  the  minority  moved  to  recall  Don 
Reynolds  as  a  witness.  Had  we  not  been 
voted  down  6  to  3  much  embarrassment 
could  have  been  spared  the  committee  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  hearings. 

Of  all  the  Individuals  contacted  by  our 
staff.  Deane  Beman,  former  n.S.  amateur  golf 
champion  and  Insurance  consultant  to  Mel- 
par.  Is  the  only  one  who  refused  to  be 
Interviewed.  The  staff  report  on  Beman 
strongly  suggested  he  be  subpenaed  and 
placed  under  oath  to  testify.  Another  a-to-3 
vote  prevented  us  from  finding  out  what  tlils 
Individual  knew  of  Baker's  activities. 

Paul  Ferrero.  former  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  FHA.  was  contacted  by  Baker  in  behrdf 
of  Paul  Agtilrre.  We  do  not  know  what  Mr 
Ferrero  could  have  told  us  about  Baker's  call, 
but  It  should  have  been  Investigated  and  It 
was  wrong  that  a  5-to-3  vote  prevented  the 
committee  from  securing  this  testimony. 

On  March  24,  1964.  Senator  John  Sheeman 
CooPEK  moved  to  recall  William  Kentor  os  a 
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additional 


In  fact.  Baker  was  no 
vote  prever 
testimony     from     Mr. 


getting 
Kentor. 

Max  Kampelman  was  a  former  Senate  em- 
ployee and  believed  to  be  one  of  the  founders, 
and  was  a  director,  and  general  counsel  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Bank. 
Besides  telling  -us  of  Baker's  extensive  deal- 
ings with  this  bank,  and  they  were  extensive. 
Mr.  Kampelman  could  have  told  about  any 
other  Senators  Or  Senate  emplovees  who  were 
either  connected  with  the  bank  or  Investors 
in  Us  stock.  A.5-to-4  vote  kept  the  witness 
from  getting  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kampel- 
man. 

On  June  30,  1964.  Senator  John  Shebman 
Cooper  moved  that  Senator  John  Wilmams 
of  Delaware  be  recalled  to  present  any  ad- 
ditional information  that  might  recently  have 
come  to  him.  The  motion  also  Included  the 
calling  of  Senator  Clifford  Case.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  McIktyre,  and  Jack  Anderson,  a 
director  of  Riddle  Airlines,  all  of  whom  of- 
fered to  testify.  The  majority  members  never 
even  permitted  Senator  Coopbr's  motion  In 
reference  to  these  four  witnesses  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Its  merits  and  the  motion  was 
tabled  by  a  straight  party  line  vote. 

There  were  dreseuted  to  the  committee 
iiilegatlons  In  reference  to  some  political  con- 
tributions alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
Tome  indlvlduiiM  with  the  International  Tele- 
pho-ie  &  Telegr.'ijph  Co.  A  motion  was  made 
by  Senator  JoiJn  Sherman  Cooper  to  In- 
ve.'itlgnte  these  allcg.itlons  but  It  was  de- 
feated by  a  solid  majority  vote 


specific   quotations    and   other    Information     thoroughly  and   that  the  tcstlmonv  of  Mr 


obtained  from  the  files  of  the  FBI.  These 
summaries  received  In  evidence  are  not  re- 
ports of  the  FBI.  yet.  as  presented.  Senators 
and  others  might  be  led  to  believe  that  they 
were  FBI  reports.  Our  position  Is  that  this 
Is  unfair  to  the  FBI  and  it  gives  an  errone- 
ous Impression  to  the  Senate  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  We  point  out  that  the  method 
of  using  this  type  of  summary  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  used  by  the  majority 
in  their  report  to  discredit  those  who  have 
given  or  might  have  been  able  to  give  useful 
testimony  concermng  individuals  coming 
within  the  purview  of  the  Investigation. 

In  contrast,  the  majority  did  not  seek  a 
Justice  Department  report  on  Robert  Baker. 
This  practice  Is  not  only  faulty  but  also  falls 
the  test  of  the  best'  evidence  and  Is  mis- 
leading. 

in.   THE   MCLOSKEY    AFFAIR 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion opened  the  second  phase  of  the  Investi- 
gation only  after  being  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  Senate,  and  with  specific  directions  to 
investigate  further  the  case  of  Mr,  Matthew 
H,  Mc(31oskcy. 

One  of  the  questions  for  the  committee  to 
determine  was.  Was  there  an  overpavment 
by  McCloskey  on  the  performance  bond  on 
the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia  Stadium?  The 
true  and  correct  amoimt  of  the  premium 
being  873.631.28.  whereas  the  payment  actu- 
ally made  was  SiI09 .203.60. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  McCloskey  was  vital 


We  think  It  ^  significant,  and  we  thing  to  the  Investigation  from  the  very  beginning 
It  was  wrong  that  the  majority  at  no  time  Tlie  mlnorltv  re:»atpriiv  rcnuocJoH  »i,-»  >,.' 
pdhered  to  the  rule  which  provided  for  the 


^ll'r.g  of  witnesses  with  rclev;inl  Informa 

•uor.  ns  requested  by  the  minority. 
Arother  pr  ict  ce  followed  by  the  majority 

over  tlie  protest  :  of  the  minority  is  related 

!o  the  refusal  u   coll  witnesses  and  UkewL^e 

preie.-.ted  a  full  Investigation.     We  refer  to 

tte  procedure  fpllowed   by  the  majority  of 

receiving  as  evidence  reports  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  containing  selected  ma- 

terl.-.l  on  Individuals  whose  names  came  up 

Ir.  f.ie  course  of  the  Investigation.  The  re- 
ports we  refer  to  are  those  on  Don  Reynolds 

ind   Ellen    Romctsch.    These   reports   were 

received  In  evidence  by  the  majority.     The 

readers  of  this  minority  reports  should  be 

a«-are     of     certain     facts.    The     Reynolds- 

Roinelsch  reports  prepared  by  the  Depart- 

raeut  of  Justice  do  not  carry  a  statement 

ilint  they  are  full  reports  of  all  the  Informa- 
tion the  Department  of  Justice  has  In  Its 

die.'.  They  constitute  a  publication  of  se- 
lected material,  and  do  not  carry  sufficient 
f.icts  accurately  to  picture  the  true  situa- 
tion. The  minority  contends,  as  It  dld'dur- 
l.ig  the  Investigation,  that  the  best  evidence 
Is  always  sworn  testimony  where  the  witness 
CM  be  cross-examined  by  all  members  of  the 

committee^  tify.     His  testimony  was  discussed  In  some 

ns,  u  ,?  ^  °  PO'n*0"'  that  these  reports  detaU  m  the  first  report  of  the  committee 
^nich  have  been  received  as  evidence  place  In  executive  session  Reynolds  testified  about 
IOC  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  a  the  sale  of  the  performance  bond  In  a  verv 
?h^  -I"  »"?'', '°„*''*  ^""''"'  We  believe  limited  way.  The  minority  fully  expected 
tn«  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  U  that  Reynolds  would  be  recalled  In  public 
-  line  organleatlon  with  a  splendid  record  of  session,  and  a  request  for  Reynolds'  testl- 
Uormighnjess  a_nd_ Impartiality  In  Its  Investl-     mony  In  public  session,  and  a  request  for 

Reynolds'   testimony   In    public  session  was 


■nie  minority  rcjieatedly  requested  that  he 
be  called,  Dnder  the  rules  of  the  committee, 
the  minority  or  any  member  was  entitled  to 
have  any  witness  calledi  who  had  relevant 
Information.  These  minority  rights  were 
constantly  overrun.  Tha  repeated  requests 
of  the  minority  were  ndt  only  denied,  but 
also,  when  a  formal  mottpn  was  made  and  a 
vote  taken,  we  were  voted  down. 

On  March  23,  1964,  the  minority's  request 
to  call  Matthew  H  McOoskey  was  refused 
by  the  majority  on  a  6-to-3  vote  not  to  call 
him. 

The  Intended  procedure  of  the  committee, 
when  the  Investigation  started  was  that  wit- 
nesses should  be  sought  out  and  Interviewed 
by  the  ctalT.  Thereafter  there  should  be  an 
executive  session  to  ascertain  whot  Informa- 
tion they  could  give  under  oath,  and  then 
this  would  be  followed  by  the  testimony  In 
open  session.  In  open  session  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  to  develop  all  the  facts 
fully.  The  minority  had  no  reasons  to  sus- 
pect the  majority  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  open  sessions  when  the  testimony  was 
obviously  relevant  to  the  Investigation. 

The  Insurance  man,  Don  Reynolds,  was 
Interviewed  many  times.  He  was  called  in 
executive  session  to  testify,  and  he  did  tes- 
tify.    — 


estlons.  The  FBI  does  not  publish  reporU 
0-1  the  individuals  that  they  have  Investl- 
pTed  Their  files  contain  all  the  facts  that 
'  ':  in  gather  about  an  Individual  Includ- 
r-  ports  of  accusations  made  and  other 
iaruiiir  material.  It  Is  their  practice  not 
to  disseminate  this  information.  We  agree 
With  that  practice. 

The   long-esubllshed    policy   of    the    FBI 
OM  been  not  to  make  public  their  reports. 


made  repeatedly.  On  March  24.  1964.  the 
minority  request  to  recall  Reynolds  was  re- 
fused by  the  majority  In  a  6-to-3  vote  not 
to  recall  him. 

"The  following  testimony  given  by  Rey- 
nolds In  executive  session  Is  Important.  The 
fact  that  there  was  a  payment  to  Robert 
Baker  and  to  William  McLeod,  then  clerk  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of  the 


McCloskey  was  essential.  Don  Reynolds  did 
sell  the  bond,  jis  shown  In  the  following 
testimony: 

•  Mr.  McLendon.  Did  McCloskey  receive  the 
award  of  the  contract  for  construction  of 
the  stadium? 

"Mr.  Bevnolds.  Yes.  sir. 
"Mr.   McLendon.  And   did    you   write   the 
bond? 
"Mr.  RcTNOLDs.  Tes,  sir.    As  broker. 
"Mr.    McLendon    Do    you    remember    the 
amount   of   the  bond,   face  amount  of  the 
bond? 

"Mr.  Reynolbs  It  was  cither  S14  or  $15 
million.    The  penalty  amount  of  it.  sir. 

"Mr.  McLendon.  And  what  was  the  amount 
of  the  premium? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  the  gross  amount 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  573.000  or  »74.000. 
"Mr.    McLenbon.  And   do    you    remember 
the  amount  of  your  commission? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  about  $10,000.  sir." 

For  the  fact  that  the  premium  on  the  bond 

was    $73.63128    and    the    commission    was 

$10,031.56.    see    Reynolds    exhibit     1,    first 

hearings. 

Thereafter  Reynolds  made  payments  to 
Baker  and  McLeod  for  their  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  bond,  as  shown  by  the 
following  testimony. 

"Mr.  McLe.vdon.  Did  you  shortly  thereafter 
on  or  about  October  15.  1960.  pay  to  Robert 
G.  Baker  the  sum  of  $4,000  In  compensation 
for  his  services  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
curement of  that  bond? 
"Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did.  sir. 
"Mr.  McLendon.  I  show  you  what  appears 
to  be  copies  of  two  checks  of  Don  Reynolds 
Associates,  one  for  a  thousand  dollars  pay- 
able to  McLeod  and  the  second  one  for  S500 
payable   to  McLeod.   and   ask   you   to   state 
whether  or  not  they  are  copies  of  the  two 
checks  delivered  by  you  to  McLeod  in  pay- 
ment for  the  Invoices  to  which  you  refer? 
"Mr.  Reynolds.  They  are.  sir. 
"Mr.   McLendon.  So   you   Insist  that  this 
81.600    was    paid    for    services    rendered    In 
connection  with  the  stadium? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  The  stadium  plus  the  fact 
that  he  had  always  tried  to  help  me  In  other 
matters,  sir,  when  I  asked  him."' 

The  decision  of  the  majority  members  to 
refuse  to  recall  Con  Reynolds  m  open  session, 
and  the  refusal  to  call  Mr.  McCloskev  prior 
to  the  order  of  the  Senate  to  reopen  the  In- 
vestigation, shut  the  door  on  an  area  of  In- 
quiry that  should  have  been  fully  explored 
If  the  committee  was  to  comply"  with  the 
Instructions  that  the  Senate  had  Issued. 

Although  the  majority  persistently  blocked 
any  effective  Investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  committee.  Senator  John  J.  Williams. 
of  Delaware,  continued  with  his  efforts  In 
order  to  bring  out  the  truth  and  clean  up 
the  mess.  For  Instance,  Senator  Williams 
learned  from  the  witness.  Don  Reynolds,  that 
Reynolds  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  had 
been  an  overpasTncnt  on  the  bond  by 
McCloskey.  Reynolds  had  made  no  such  ac- 
cusation In  executive  session  because,  as 
stated  by  him.  he  had  no  record  of  the  In- 
voice, nor  did  he  have  the  check.  The  In- 
voice and  the  check  were  in  the  hands  of 
McCloskey  and  the  committee  refused  to 
summon  him.  After  long  and  diligent  ef- 
forts. Senator  Williams  did  locate  a  photo- 
static copy  of  the  check  given  by  McCloskey 
for  the  bond.  We  wish  to  point  out  that 
Senator  Williams  had  no  power  of  subpena. 
He  was  not  furnished  a  staff  such  as  the  com- 
mittee had,  but  he  did  possess  a  desire  to 
bring  out  the  truth. 

As  illustrative  of  the  failure  of  the  ma- 
jority to  Investigate,  we  wish  to  cite  again  the 
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following  votes  that  were  taken  In  commit- 
tee and  the  result  of  the  votes  in  tills  effort 


of  the  minority  to  call  witnesses  and  pursue 
a  complete  investigation : 


Jan.  17,19m 
Mur.  33. 1»e4 

Do 

tio 

Do 

Do 

110 

Do , 

Do 

Mar.  :4.1904 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June  38,  lt»4 

Feb.    S.  IMS 


To  releasp  Reynolds  Icstlmony 

To  cull  .MorgLtret  Tucker  Broome 

To  call  Rdii  J.  V;in<lrr  Zee 

Tocull  Jessop.MuDoiicu'll - 

Tocall  Mnllii'W  11.  MclUollcy 

Toci»it  ISiul  Acuirrr. 

To  o>lI  WiirrOM  L  Nell 

To  cull  Nick  I'opuli ~. 

To  call  Wuilcr  Jciilcliis 

To  recall  Don  II.  HcjniOldi 

Toc;ill  DciiHc  ni-m:iii 

To  call  P:ml  Fcrrcro 

To  recall  WllUuui  Keutor , 

ToCill  Max  Kiiniin-llima - 

To  L>:tU  ^c^.ltor3  \Mlliiini!t,  Csse,  Morse.  Mclntyre,  and  Jack 

Amlcrsoli. 
To  acquire  udditlonal  medical  tesUmony  on  Jenkins 


6  to  3  to  release  it. 
e  to  3  not  to  cill. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

5  to  4  not  to  caII. 

6  to  3  not  to  oil], 

5  to  4  not  to  call. 

6  to  3  not  to  cull. 

Do. 

Do. 
S  to  a  not  to  cslL 

Do. 
fi  to  4  not  to  call, 
e  to  3  not  to  call. 

0  to  3  not  to  secure  additional  medical 
evidence. 


The  majority  of  the  committee  on  the  8th 
day  of  July  1964.  filed  a  report.  The  flrst 
paragraph  on  page  1  of  that  report  carried 
the  following  language; 

'■The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, which,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 212  •  *  '.  was  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  study  and  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  any  nnancial  or  business  Interests 
or  activities  of  any  offlcer  or  employee  or 
former  officer  oi  employee  of  the  Senate, 
having  concluded  such  study,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  tlie  Senate  thereon  together 
with  recommendations." 

We.  the  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  filed  a 
dissenting  report  on  July  8.  1964.  which 
staled  that  the  investigation  had  not  been 
concluded  and  that  the  various  avenues 
which  should  be  Inquired  Into  hod  not  been 
explored.  Moreover,  we  asserted  that  the 
majority  had  refused  to  call  the  necessary 
witnesses  so  essential  to  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation. 

Tl^e  minority  report,  filed  on  the  8th  day  of 
July  1U64.  eontalned  the  following  language: 
"We  are  unable  to  concur  in  the  majority 
report  of  this  Investigation.  We  cannot  con- 
cur becau.se  the  investigation  never  has  been 
completed.  Proper  Judgments,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  can  be  drawn  only 
when  all  the  facts  are  in.  An  investigation. 
In  order  to  be  Hcctirate  and  fair,  must  be 
complete  and  thorough.  Every  possible  wit- 
ness who  may  have  helpful  information 
sliould  be  called,  placed  under  oath,  and 
questioned.  This  is  the  only  way  to  obtain 
the  truth  and  tlie  whole  truth.  This  was  not 
done  in  the  so-called  Baker  investieration, 
«  •  «  •  • 

"The  majority  not  only  violated  rule  19 
repeatedly,  but  they  used  their  superior 
numbers,  six  majority  as  against  three  mi- 
nority, to  frustrate  and  beat  down  every  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  minority  to  call  wit- 
nesses and  complete  the  investigation. 

"The  full  story  has  not  been  disclosed  con- 
cerning Bobby  Baker  and  those  associated 
with  him.  including  present  and  former  Sen- 
ators and  Senate  employees.  It  has  not  been 
told  because  the  majority  prevented  the  in- 
vestigation from  proceeding." 

Tlie  assistance  of  Senator  John  J.  Wil- 
liams to  the  committee  has  b»en  invaluable. 
This  was  true  in  the  original  Instance  when 
the  Investigation  was  initiated  and  through- 
out the  following  months.  Repeatedly 
Senator  Wn.n\MS  passed  on  information  or 
suggestions  that,  if  followed,  would  have 
been  most  helpful.  After  the  final  report  on 
the  8th  day  of  July  1964  was  filed,  hearings 
discontinued  and  the  staff  substantially  dis- 
banded. Senator  Williams  found  it  neces- 
sary to  report  to  the  Senate  because  the 
committee  was  no  longer  active.  On  the 
27th  day  of  July  1964.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Williams  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"But  what  the  committee  does  not  have 
and  which  the  committee  should  have  and 


which  I  hope  it  will  still  try  to  obtain,  Is  a 
copy  of  Mr.  McCloskey's  check  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds as  payment  for  this  stadium  insur- 
ance. I  think  it  would  be  very  important  to 
have  tiiat  information. 

•  *  *  •  • 

"While  It  may  be  merely  routine.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  $73,631.28  check  to  see  if 
that  is  exactly  what  was  paid.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  even  now  the  committee  could 
obtain  a  copy  of  that  check.  It  may  be 
interesting." 

Had  the  rules  of  the  committee  been 
followed  and  the  efforts  of  the  minority  to 
call  Mr.  McCloskey  and  other  witnesses  pre- 
vailed, all  of  tliese  fnct.s,  including  Mc- 
Closkey's check  and  invoice,  would  have 
been  before  the  committee.  The  majority, 
through  Chairman  Jordam,  Inter  contended 
that  they  were  not  closing  up  their  work 
when  they  fled  the  first  report.  But  even 
after  the  time  Senator  Williams  suggested 
that  Mr.  McCloskey's  check  be  obtained,  the 
majority  could  have  proceeded  to  secure  the 
check  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McCloskey. 
The  m:ijority  made  no  such  move.  They 
totally  ignored  this  very  helpful  suggestion 
that  Senator  Williams  had  offered.  Even 
though  the  committee  had  the  power  of  sub- 
pena  and  had  been  voted  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  staff  to  conduct  a  full  in- 
vestigation, they  still  did  nothing.  None  of 
these  investigative  resources  was  available 
to  Senator  Williams.  Yet  he  continued  to 
work  until  he  obtained  a  copy  of  tlie  check 
WTltten  by  the  McCloskey  company  to  Don 
Reynolds.  That  check  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  a  document  that  cannot  be  Impeached. 
The  issuance  and  the  delivery  of  the  check 
have  never  been  denied.  That  check  was 
identified  as  "Exhibit  No.  20"  in  the  hearings, 
and  it  is  reproduced  here  as  follows ; 

"Mr.  McLendon.  Give  him  e.thlblt  20, 
please.  Look  at  exhibit  20  and  tell  us 
whether  that  Is  a  correct  copy  of  McCloskey 
&  Co.'s  check  payable  to  Don  Reynolds  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  in  the  amount  of  S109,- 
205  60? 

"Mr.  Retnolos,  It  is,  sir. 

(The  exhibit  referred  to  Is  not  included  in 
the  Recobd.  I 

"Mr.  McLendon,  Does  it  contain  an  en- 
dorsement on  the  back;  'For  deposit  only, 
Don  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc.,  8485  Fenton 
Street,  Silver  Spring.  Maryland.'? 

"Mr.  Reynolds,  It  does,  sir." 

This  whole  Investigation  has  been  one 
marked  by  a  refusal  to  Investigate,  by  at- 
tempts to  cover  up.  and  by  a  failure  of  the 
majority  to  inform  the  minority  of  all  the 
information  that  had  been  turned  in  to  the 
committee,  and  foot  dragging  generally.  The 
majority  position  in  reference  to  their  cover- 
up  of  the  facts  in  the  McCloskey  case  is  quite 
typical  of  the  report  written  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  Tlie  majority  claims  sur- 
prise when  Mr  Williams  produced  the  fore- 
going McCloskey  check,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  several  weeks  before,  asked 


them  to  secure  the  check.  Then,  at  the 
eanie  time,  they  criticized  Senator  Williams 
for  not  doing  the  committee's  work  at  an 
earlier  date. 

As  shown  earlier,  the  amount  of  ths 
premium  on  this  bond  was  much  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  check  shown  above.  Mr. 
McCloskey's  only  explanation  is  that  it  was 
a  "goof." 

The  following  testimony  Is  the  real  "goof" 
proof: 

"Mr.  McLcNDoK.  Will  you  point  out  to  me 
anything  on  this  bin  that  would  be  identifi- 
able as  a  premium  on  the  bond? 

"Mr-  Reynolds.  Sir,  there  Is  a  question  of 
Insurance  intelligence  and  there  is  a  ques. 
tlon  of  ordinary  civil  intelligence.  And  nay 
person  reading  that  bond  will  know  that  tlie 
total  premium  I  billed  Mr.  Matt  McClOikcv 
is  S109.205.60.  period.  There  is  no  policy 
number  nor  identification.  Under  any  policy 
that  my  agency  has  ever  issued  or  may  issue 
there  is  a  policy  issued  identifying  it,  and  tbe 
premium  on  individual  policies,  sir. 

"Mr,  McLendon.  Well • 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  a  coverup  that  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McCloskey 
and  Mr,  Baker.  Major  McLendon;  it  wasn't 
mine. 

"Mr.  McLendon.  All  right;  so  the  words 
'general  liability*  are  meaningless. 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  Absolutely  no  meaning  ex- 
cept for  people  who  want  to  read  it  in  th^-re. 
"Mr.  McLendon.  That  is  camouflage? 
"Mr.  Reynolds.  Well.  I  consider  it  as  such. 
"Mr.  McLendon.  And  you  Intended  thi?  to 
be  an  Invoice  for  $109,000  as  a  premium  on 
the  bond  only? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr,  McCloskey  knew  that, 
sir, 

"Mr.  McLendon.»I  didn't  ask  you  what  Mr. 
McCloskey  knew.  Did  you  Intend  this  la- 
voice  to  be  for  8109.000  premium  on  tlie  bond 
only? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  I  intended  for  it  to  read 
the  way  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr.  Baker  had 
instructed  me  to  issue  it.  sir. 

"Mr.  McLendon.  Well,  you  wrote  It? 
"Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  but  I  was  given  in- 
structions, sir, 

"Mr.  McLendon,  And  wouldn't  you  admit 
as  an  experienced  insurance  man  that  itiy- 
body  reading  this  would  interpret  it  to  m'-aa 
that  the  two  items  constituting  the  $109.- 
000  were,  one,  the  premium  on  the  b.ud; 
and  the  other,  the  premium  on  the  general 
liability  Insurance? 

'Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  if  I  had  been  on  the 
original  conversation  and  knew  the  back- 
ground and  knew  the  request  for  the  lull 
amount  I  would  not  construe  such,  sir. 

"Mr,  McLendon.  Well,  suppose  somebody 
would  see  this  invoice  that  knew  nothing 
about  the  background? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  Sir,  I  was  Instructed  to 
mail  it  personal  and  confidential  to  Mr.  M  .t- 
thew  McCloskey  and  no  one  else,  which  I 
did, 

"Mr.  McLendon.  This  letter  doesn't  sho-or 
as  personal  and  confidential? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  on  the  envelope  and 
Mr.  Baker  so  Instructed  me  to  put  It. 

"Mr.  McLe.vdon.  You  haven't  got  the  en- 
velope? 

"Mr.  Hev.s-olds,  r  haven't  got  the  envelope 
Mr.  McCloskey  might  be  able  to  produce  It 
"Mr.  McLendon.  I  am  asking  if  there  is 
anything  on  the  letter  that  shows  It. 

"Mr.  Reynolds,  No:  but  it  was  done  be- 
cause  Mr  Bilker  asked  me  to  do  it. 

"Mr.  McLendon.  Did  you  know  when  you 
prepiued  this  invoice  for  »109,000  it  vis 
false? 

"Mr,  Reynolds.  It  goes  without  saying:  ! 
was  instructed  what  to  put  and  I  put  U 
"Mr  McLendon.  You  knew  It  was  false? 
"Mr.  Reynolds.  Certainly;  I  was  told  what 
to  do. 

"Senator  Ccrtis.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  as* 
a  question?  Is  this  billing  to  McCloskey  fo<" 
this    »109.a05.60    in    the    column    which   U 
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printed  'premium'— this  billing  Is  in  the 
mnnuer  and  in  the  form  that  you  usually 
would  send  a  bill  if  you  write  it? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  without  a  company 
end  a  policy  number  it  has  no  meaning 
whatsoever. 

"Senator  Ccrtis.  In  other  words,  this  was 
a  bill  or  an  invoice  that  you  made  out  at 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Baker? 
■Mr.      Reynolds.  Right,      sir;       and      In 

turn 

"Senator  Cdstis,  He  gave  you  that  direc- 
tion over  the  telephone? 
"Mr.  Reynolds.  Correct,  sir. 
"Senator  CtrRTis.  And  it  was  Intended  to 
be  vjgue  and  misleading  because  you  knew 
ond  B:iker  knew  that  the  »109.000  repre- 
£i-nte<l  more  than  the  actual  premium  for 
vfli;ch  he  was  billed.  Is  that  correct? 

■.\lr.  Reynolds.  This  Is  a  hundred  percent 
correct,  sir. 

■Senator  Ccaiis.  Yes;  and  you  would— 
you  sent  a  letter  along  with  it,  didn't  you? 
"Mr.  Reynolds.  Right,  sir. 
"Senator  Ctjaiis.  And  that  letter  begins- 
'Enclosed  Is  the  Invoice  as  agreed  '  In 
other  words,  that  was  as  agreed  and  directed 
to  you  by  Baker? 

"Mr  Reynolds.  Baker  told  me  that  lie  and 
Mstt  had  agreed  on  the  amount,  and  how  I 
should   bill  it.   sh;. 

«'!2!,"*'^f  CURTIS.  Why  did  they  make  It 
35.000-and-some-odd  dollars  more  than  the 
true  amount? 

"Mr,  Reynolds.  Well,  I  asked  Bobby  why 
ve  didn't  round  It  out  to  even  dollars.    It 
looked  a    little    lioollsh,    and   be  said     'To 
throw  anyone  off  who  would  later  audit  it  • 
■Senator  CfRris,  What  was  the  excess  for' 
■■Mr,  Reynolds,  It  was  to  be  given  part  to 
me  lor  being  the  bagman, 
'■Senator  CtritTiB,  Yes.    How  much' 
■Mr.  Reynolds.  510,000  additional  premi- 
um which  was  the  equivalent  of  what  vou 
would    call     the    contingency    reserve     loss 
earned  premium   portion.     In  other  word- 
had  I   written   this   through   a  company  I 

nS':^^"'"*  ^  °°*  °"'y  "°"'<1  I'ave  made  the 
IICJOO  commission,  which  is  what  they  call 
local  agent  or  broker's  commission,  but  if 
you  have  good  contracts  and  your  loss  ratio 
falls  below  a  certain  point,  sir,  the  surety 
comp.uilos  win  give  you  a  contingency  re- 
Mne  loss  ratio  additional  earned  preinlum 
^"^°  5">"  ""ve  developed  good  accounts, 

ol't1'e"i^'o^""-  ^  ^°"  ^°'  "■=  *"'■''«'  °"« 
•Mr,  Reynolds.  I  got  »10,300  and   some- 

uung  05  commission  as  shown   on   the 

"Senator  Curtis.  Chit  of  the  73' 
•Mr.  Reynolds.  Right,  sir. 

nct^-'''^"  '^'^"'"^^  ■*°''  SIO.OOO  out  of  the 

.hatuco"ect"r-  °"*  °'  '"'  "'■'"»  """^ 

•■-Mr,  Reynolds.  I  disbursed 

Senator  Custib   It  would  be  In  the  nelKh- 
twrliood  of  525.000.  ' 

"Se.iotor  CtJRTis.  Yes, 
0   Baf  r^?^^^-  ^  ^*"««<1  to  Mr.  Robert 

°epf-  tf  J*'°?°-  "  ^"y  ^l""  "'"«.  °°  five 
6epn,.ite  occasions. 

■|^n:Uor    CcRTis.  When    this    8109.205.60 
'^'^  to  you.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Slve  h,J'!r°''™-  '    "^^^"^    ^°^^y   t^ould    I 
Pe  sart    .=1^.*  J"°"^^  ^^^"  '^'^  *"'  ^a'd  'No.- 

SorLi    ""^  '"^  '°   ""y   °f   »hese   people 
umelnl.^^'i:;''  """'^  ''"^  °°'  '"''°''' 

■astuutlon  did  you  place  It  in? 

f>«iau,eBn'bh°.T-,i°   »   ""'Wing   and    loan 
on  it  ^  '""'  "*  '  "=°"'''  8^'  interest 

"Senator  Curtis.  "What  building  and  loan? 


'"Mr.  Reynolds.  Lets  see;  Citizens  Build- 
ing &  Loan. 

•■Senator  Curtis.  Where  Is  that  located? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  In  Silver  Spring. 

'Senator  Cvrtis.  So  far  as  you  know  their 
records  bear  this  out? 

••Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  sir.     To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

"Senator  CtniTis.  And  you  put  In  the  en- 
tire »109,000? 

■•Mr.  Reynolds.  »109,000. 

"Senator  Curtis.  »109.205.60? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  Right. 

.•,r^*iL^'^''   ^'""■'s-  How   did    you    get   the 
S73-odd  thou.sand  out? 

•'Mr.  Reynolds  I  had  to  withdraw  funds 
from  the  Citizens  Building  &  Loan  have 
them  subsequently  Issue  checks  to  me  that 
I  could  deposit  in  Suburban  Trust  so  I 
could  pay  Hutchinson.  Rivinus  for  their  bill 
"Senator  Curtis.  Now.  and  Baker  told  you 
that  the  political  end  of  It.  S25.000.  wasn't 
to  be  turned  over  to  him  all  at  one  time? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  Bobbv  told  me  he  could 
not  take  all  of  the  additional  money  and 
he  would  instruct  me  at  which  point  and 
how  much  he  could  take. 

'Senator  Curtis  What  were  those  Instruc- 
tions that  followed? 

••Mr.  Reynolds.  He  lold  me  that  he  would 
like  S5.000  at  a  time,  sir.  But  only  to  do  it 
when  he  told  me.  nnd  he  told  me  under 
no  circumstances  to  bring  him  a  check  from 
me  or  from  the  building  and  loan  but  to 
take  that  check  and  go  to  another 'institu- 
tion or  to  obtain  cash  for  it. 


Senator  Curtis.  But  every  Ume  your  pay- 
ment to  Baker  was  in  cash? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  sir. 

"Senator  Curtis.  What  was  it  intended 
for? 

•'Mr.  Reynolds.  He  told  me  from  what  I 
had  interpreted  the  conversation  with  Mr 
McCloskey  that  $15,000  of  the  825.000  was  to 
be  directed  to  the  presidential  campaign  sir. 

'^Senator  Cuhtis.  And  what  was  the  other 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  The  other  10  would  be  di- 
rected for  political  purposes  as  Bobby  and 
Mr.  McCloskey  saw  fit,  or  to  Bobbv.  and  I  was 
never  sure,  sir. 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  it  Is  In  the  rec- 
ord, sir,  that  from  this  amount  Mr  Baker 
even  before  I  got  the  checks,  had  a  check  for 
S4.000  that  I  had  drawn  on  my  personal 
account. 
'•Senator  Coaiis.  And  that  was  by  check? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Thai  is  correct,  sir 
■•Senator  Curtis.  And  that  is  the  one  that 
is  in  the  hearings  of  your  previous  testimony 
which  has  been  released  to  the  public? 
"Mr.  Reynolds.  That  Is  right,  sir. 
"Senator  Curtis.  So  you  paid  Baker  S4  000 
out  of  that  portion? 

'•Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.  sir. 
•'.Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  pay  anybody  else 
any  part  of  that  premium? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  Subsequently  I  did  sir  I 
paid  Mr.  McLeod— WUliam  McLeod-^1  000 
and  a  $500  payment  that  is  also  in  testi- 
mony, sir. 

"Senator  Curtis.  .And  how  much  total  did 
you  give  Mr.  McLeod? 

"Mr.  Reynolds.  $1,500,  sir." 
Tliat  there  were  irregularities  Is  supported 
by  the  documentary  evidence  such  as  the 
check.  Mr.  McLeod.  then  an  employee  of  the 
House,  corroborates  the  fact  that  he  got  his 
money.  Robert  Baker,  then  an  emplovee  of 
the  Senate,  by  taking  the  fifth  amendment 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  deny  any  of  the  testimony  concerning  his 
participation,  the  commission,  or  the  han- 
dling of  funds  that  ended  up  as  a  political 
contribution  to  the  Democratic  Party 

The  McCloskey  Co.  paid  the  full  amount- 
to  wit.  $109,203,60.  They  charged  it  off  as 
a  business  expense  and  so  deducted  it  for  in- 
come tax  purposes.  Clearly  it  was  not  a 
business  expense  and  it  was  not  deductible 
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The  handling  of  this  expenditure  in  this 
manner  was  explained  by  WiUiam  K  S^wart 
vice  president  of  McCliskey  &  c^ ,  by  ??e 
following  testimony  concerning  the  1961  In! 
come  tax  return  for  McCloskey  &  Co..  exhiWt 

"Mr.   McLendon.  Will   you   tell   the   mm 

c'X^lT'rr'  "^  '''='»  ^i  «t>frn  m": 

rtl^  .^vf-  ^°  '°'='u<i«d  as  an  operating  or 
deductible  expense  the  amount  of  tI09  000-' 

&  CO  'TdT'^"  "-^i^^  ^'^^^^  °<  McClos°kev 
Mw"    °  °°°  Re.vnolds  Associates' 

cosf^f  fo^^roM^rthTb'ieis'ooi^^:;^ 

the.,eco'kSl?n%';'  "^^  "^°  ^°™^  '«-  "^« 
m^'.ho  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  check  show- 
ing the  real  amount  p:ild  by  McCloskev  ti-,. 
committee  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  better 
Rlvlnust co"?"'^*  ''°-  "■  ''°^  Hutchins"n 
Cloikev  tnnn' '°  ^*y°'^"S«  regarding  the  Mc- 
hihf,  ^  S'*'  *'"'  '■^'^  invoice  or  bill  ex- 
tee  M^r,  'I  "'"'''  R^ynoKls  submitted  to 
that^h£.°f^'','^°-  *''■  B«yh°:ds  testified 
that  these  Invoices  were  made  out  according 

^.^^.hF"^"''"*  *''«  *'*"  been  made  S? 

the  padding  Of  the  bill  so  that  it  would  car^v 

extr.^  funds  for  political  contributions      nl 

invoices  are  as  follows: 

Hutchinson.  Rivinus  &  Co 

n.  «„,-,  '','"""*«''P'"a.  September  n.  'i960. 
A^nJT"^  f  '^°'  ""'^^  No,  4S^022S   the 
Aetna  Casualty  &  Suretv  Co..  contract  for 

In^on^D.c"  °'  ''°'""'''"  ^^-Jl"^  W Jh- 
Mr.  Don  B.  Reynolds 

SUver%tin7\M'"'°'^^  ■^'-^'"'  '"- 
fn^""  .'*''■  ''^^''O'-os-  In  accordance  with 
Slf  offi?"'  "■°"  '*■  ■'■  ^  McHale.  Jr  of 
Jor  thfrf;  ''■f  '"""■"^^  herewith  our  invilce 
for  the  premium  of  $73,631,28  covering  per- 
camioni'^"™'' '°  ^°nnection  with  the  above- 
l^nm?li  <=™tract,  less  commission  of 
$10,03r56.  or  net  owing  us  of  »63.599.7a. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Hutchinson.  Rivinus  &  Co 
By  Atw-ood  H.  Be.vt. 
(Invoice  not  printed  m  the  Record.) 

,,„   --  September  m  iqro 

Mr.  Maitbew  H.  McCloskey 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Dear  Matt:  Enclosed  Is  Invoice  as  agreed 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Most  sincerely, 

(invoice  not  printed  in°^S,^r°'-''' 

^hil  ,i°7.''^.^   '='^"°'    be  impeached      The 

check  itself  U  evidence  that  there  was  an 

overpa.vment.  ^  '^'' 

Mr.  LawTence  P.  McQuald  had  been  con- 

of  thfs  bonrt%'^''''°*^y  ^°-  ""'18  ^he  tTme 
or  this  bond  transaction.    His  testlmonv  i« 

V,TA     e"<'^11««-       It     shows     th^t^^the 
McCloskey  Co.  was  not  misled  by  anv  words 
Mr    t  Xt".^  relating  to  public  liabilltv 
Mr.   McQuald's    testimony   reveals    the   fact 
that  the  McCloskey  Co.  knew  that  no  part 
^L       ."."^u""""  °f  »109,205.60  was  for  any 
general   liability  insurance,     it   reveals   thl 
fact  that  the  McCloskey  Co.  treated  the  «! 
pendltLue    as   the   cost   of   the    bond   ^ 
McQuald's  testlmonv  is  as  follows- 
th?i^  "cLendon.  Mr.  McQuald.  were  you  In 
I960?         '''"^°'  °'  J^^Closkey  Co  In  the  yeS 
"Mr.  McQuAlD.  Yes.  sir;  I  was 
Mr.  McLendon.  "When  did  you  terminate 
your  employment?  vcrminate 

••Mr.  McQUAiD,  December  31.  1961 
ber^fif  h^?™°''K"°'' '°"»  P""'"--  '°  I^^em- 
company'        '°"  ''''°  '"  ''''  ^"P'"^  "'  '^' 
"Mr.  McQuATO.  A  little  over  4  years 
Mr.    McLendon.  In    what    capacity    were 
you  employed? 
"Mr.  McQuADi.  Controller. 
"Mr.  McLetn-don,  Controller? 
"Mr.  McQuAiD.  Yes.  sir. 
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"Mr.  McLekdon.  What  were  your  duties. 
generally? 

"Mr.  McQrAio.  I  was  In  tharge  or  the  ac- 
counting department. 

•Mr.    McLe-vdon.  Did     you     have    overall 
supervision  of  the  entire  accounting  depart- 
ment during  that  time? 
"Mr.  McQt'AO).  Yes,  sir 
"Mr.  McLendon-  Some  reference  has  been 
made  here  In  prior  testimony  that  McCloskey 
&  Co..  at  thr.t  time,  for  tax  purposes,  were 
working  on  what  is  known  aa  the  completed 
contract  basi.'i.  Is  tnat  correct? 
"Mr,  McQvAiD.  That  Is  right. 
"Mr,  McLendok.  What  does  that  mean? 
"Mr.  McQuAro,  Well,   that  means  that  on 
these  major  Jobs  which  last  over  a  year  or 
two  In  operation,  all  ol  the  Income  and  all 
of  the  costs  are  deferred  until  the  year  In 
which  the  Job  Is  completed,  and  then  it  Is 
taken  into  the  accounts. 

"Mr,  McLendon,  Then  you  determine 
whether  there  w.is  a  profit  or  loss,  when  the 
contract  is  ccmpleted? 
"Mr.  McCJrAiD,  Yes,  sir, 
"Mr  McLenoo.v.  Then,  of  course,  whatever 
that  determination  is,  13  reflected  In  the  In- 
come tax  returns? 

■Mr.  McQtJ«iD.  Right. 

"Mr.   McLekson.  For   the   year   In   which 
the  Job  is  completed? 
"Mr.  McQt'AiD.  Right. 

"Mr.  McLe?!don.  Mr.  McQuald,  there  Is  In 
evidence  in  this  proceeding  a  document 
marked  Exhibit  18,'  which  appears  on  page 
156  of  the  record.  Could  somebody  hand 
the  witness  a  copy  so  he  knows  what  I  am 
referring  to?  You  have  It  there,  do  you  not? 
"Mr.  McQt;.\n).  Yes,  sir:  pi'ge  156. 
"Mr.  McLendon.  Exhibit  18,  appearing  on 
page  158,  part  2,  containing  the  testimony  of 
Don  B.  Reynolds,  on  December  1.  1964.  It 
is  in  evidence,  Mr.  McQuald,  that  that  docu- 
ment was  received  by  McCloskijy  &  Co.  and 
approved  by  Mr.  William  Stewart,  who  hafl 
testltled  in  person.  «nd  then  a  stamp  was 
placed  on  It,  which  you  see  there  on  the 
exhibit,  giving  the  contract  number  and 
charge — I  guess  that  Is  a  code  number,  isn't 
It? 

"Mr  McQfAiD.  That  Is  a  charge  account 
code  number  sir. 

"Mr.     McLenoon.  Charge     account     code 

number,  with  the  word  'approved.'     It  also 

bears    a    date — stamped    date— October    17. 

1B60.  Isn't  it? 

"Mr   McQiAio.  1  suppose  It  should  be  60. 

It  Is  a  little 

"Mr.  McLENDOtf,  A  little  blurred, 
"Mr.  McQcAiD.  Blurred;  yes. 
"Mr.  McLemdon    Do  you  have  any  recollec- 
tion that  this  particular  document  ever  come 
to  your  personal  attention  aa  controller? 

"Mr.  McQvAii).  No.  sir:  I  have  no  present 
recollection  of  ever  having  seen  this  docu- 
ment personally. 

"Mr.  McLendom.  In  connection  with  that, 
the  record  also  shows  exhibit  20.  which  ap- 
pears at  page  171  of  the  printed  record  you 
have  before  you.  It  was  a  checfc  of  McClos- 
key &  Co..  signed  by  T.  D.  McCloskey.  dated 
October  17.  1960,  In  exactly  the  same  amount 
as  the  Invoice  which  was  marked  'Exhibit 
18' — $109,203.60.  Do  you  have  any  recollec- 
tion that  that  check  ever  came  to  your 
personal  attention? 

"Mr.  McQiAiD.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
'Mr.  McL£Nt}OM.  If  the  invoice  and  the 
check,  as  ap$>ear  In  this  record,  had  come 
to  your  attention  with  a  stamp  on  the  bill 
and  the  Information  that  Mr.  Stewart  had 
approved  it,  what  would  have  been  the 
method  of  processing  It  through  your 
records? 

"Mr.  McQtiAm  I  am  sorry — what  would 
what? 

"Mr.  McLenbon.  I  say  If  this  Invoice  had 
come  to  your  attention  bearing  the  stamp 
of  approval,  and  the  information  that  Mr. 
Stewart  had  approved  it.  and  then  you  found 
the  checlE  which  corresponded  to  the  blU, 


what  would  have  been  the  process  by  which 
these  docviments  would  have  been  handled 
in  your  accounting? 

•Mr  McQuAiD.  Well,  I  would  say  Just 
about  the  way  they  apparently  had  been 
handled  here.  Tliey  would  have  been  proc- 
essed and  charged  into  the  particular  Job, 
which  Is  this  403.  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium,  and  set  up  for  payment  at  the 
appropriate  time.  The  bill  Is  stamped  'Paid. 
October  17.  1960,'  and  that  Is  the  date  of  the 
check  that  paid  it.  It  seems  to  be  all  in 
order. 

"Mr.  McLenixjn.  If  anyone  had  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  at  that  time,  or  raised 
a  question — whether  it  was  a  fact  or  not — 
that  maybe  this  bill  for  insurance  would  be 
paid  twice,  what  would  you  have  done  then? 
"Mr.  McQuAio.  That  It  would  be  paid 
twice? 

"Mr.  McLendon    Yes. 

"Mr.  McQCAio.  I  would  do  what  I  could 

■•.Mr.  McLenoon.  That,  this  check  would 
be  a  duplicate  payment — would  constitute  a 
duplicate  payment.  What  would  you  have 
done? 

"Mr.  McQuAXD.  I  would  try  to  stop  It. 
••Mr.  McLendon.  Sir? 

"Mr.  McQUAiB.  I  would  have  tried  to  stop 
the  duplicate  payment. 

■Mr.  McLendon,  You  would  have  stopped 
It.  wouldn't  you? 

"Mr.  McQuAiD.  I  could  not  stop  the  pay- 
ment, becaiuie  I  did  not  Initiate  the  payment. 
But  I  would  try  to  stop  It  by  bringing  It  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  pay  It. 

■Mr.  .McLendon.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  fa- 
cetious. What  I  mean  is  that  as  controller 
you  would  not  iuve  stood  by  and  see  it  paid 
twice,  without  doing  something  about  it. 

■Mr    McQOAiD.  Not  deliberately;  no,  sir. 

"Mr.  McLendon.  But  It  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly regular.  Is  It  true  it  was  processed  In 
all  your  records? 

"Mr    McQcaid.  Yes 

••Mr.  McLendon.  .4nd  would  Bnaily  be 
treated  lis  an  expense  item  In  computation 
o-Z  income  tax? 

•Mr.  McQuAm.  It  wound  up  in  the  proper 
slot  lu  accordance  with  this  coding.  In  our 
records. 

"Mr.  McLendon.  I  believe  that  Is  all. 

■'The  CBAiBMAN.  Senator  Cdktis? 

"Senator  Cijbtis.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
made  reference  to  th»  coding.  What  does 
that  code  show  on  this  bill  shown  on  page 
158? 

■Jlr.  MoQuAiD.  It  shows  C-403,  which  Indi- 
cates the  contract  ntunber  assigned  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Job,  and  a 
subcodlng,  32. 

"Senator  CtJHTis.  What  does  the  33  mean? 
Mr.  McQtiAn).  Which  indicates  the  bond 
costs  on  that  Job. 

■Senator  Ccrtis    The  bond  costs? 

•■\lr.  McQtJAiD.  Yes. 

•Senator  Cubtis.  Was  the  whole  amount 
charged  to  bond  costs? 

•Mr.  McQtJAiD    Yes.  sir, 

"Senator  Curtis,  Why? 

"Mr.  McQDAro.  Because  that  la  the  coding 
on  it. 

"Senator  Curtis.  Who  put  that  coding  on 
It? 

"Mr.  McQCAio  The  accounts  payable  clerk, 
I  would  assume. 

•"Senator  Curtis.  Who  did? 

"Mr.  McQuAiB-  Well,  the  handwriting  is  fa- 
miliar to  me.  but  I  would  only  be  guess- 
ing, 

""Senator  Cctrtis.  Whose  handwriting  Is  It? 

"Mr  McQoAio  It  looks  like  the  accounts 
payable  clerk. 

"Senator  Curtis.  His  name? 

"Mr.  McQuAm.  It  was  a  she. 

"Senator  Curtis.  What  was  her  name? 

••Mr.  McQuAm.  Miss  McCloskey. 

•"Senatcir  Cua-ns.  Miss  McCloskey? 

""Mr.  McQUAiB.  Miss  A^es  McCloskey. 

".Senator  Ctnms.  Who  is  she? 

■■Mr.  McQUAio.  The  accounts  payable  clerk. 


""Senator  Curtis.  Is  she  related  to  the  man. 
agement  of  the  company? 

"Mr.  McQUAtD.  I  believe  so, 

"Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know? 

"Mr.  McQUAm.  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  know 
Just  by  what  degree  of  relationship. 

"Senator  Curtis.  And  her  code  directed 
that  to  be  charged  as  all  performance  bond? 

""Mr.  McQUAiD.  Yes,  sir.  The  code  of  ac 
count  for  that  Job " 

The  foregoing  testimony  Is  convincicg 
proof  that  the  overpayment  on  the  bond 
was  not  an  Innocent  mistake  or  goof.  Ttie 
McCloskey  company,  and  even  one  of  the  Mc- 
Closkey family,  received  the  invoice,  ap- 
proved payment,  and  directed  that  it  be 
charged  to  the  performance  bond  expense. 
These  facts  are  not  denied  by  Mlaa  Agnes 
McCloskey  who  coded  the  Invoice  "C-403'  in- 
dicating that  the  expenditure  was  to  be 
charged  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
Job  and  further  sul>codlng  it  No.  32  whicli. 
in  effect,  directed  chat  the  full  expenditure 
be  shown  aa  cost  of  the  performance  bond. 

These  facts  negate  the  claim  of  Mr.  M.it- 
thew  McCloskey  that  this  traction  was  a  niere 
goof.  It  was  highly  Irregular.  This  per- 
formance bond  transaction  has  been  tinam- 
mously  voted  by  the  committee  to  he  In- 
cluded In  the  material  laid  before  the  At- 
torney General  for  investigation.  becau.s« 
that  vote  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
examine  the  entire  record  in  the  Investigation 
for  possible  violations  of  the  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  over- 
payment was  made  for  the  bond,  and  that 
part  of  the  excess  may  have  been  used  lot 
political  purposes,  and  that  It  was  Improper 
to  claim  it  as  a  tax  deduction,  and  that  an 
Irregular  payment  was  made  to  Robert  Baiter 
and  William  McLeod  which  are  fully  sup- 
ported with  documentary  evidence,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  makes  the  startling 
statement  in  their  report; 

""On  these  aspects  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  matter,  the  committee  con- 
cluded, from  the  extensive  testimony  and 
documentary  evidence,  that  no  Impropriety 
was  committed  by  public  servants  or  by  Mc- 
Closkey or  his  associates." 

The  foregoing  statement  Is  not  supported 
by  evidence.  In  fact,  all  of  the  evidence  In- 
dicates that  the  transaction  contained  wrong- 
ful. Irregular,  and  fraudulent  aspects  whlct 
were  In  violation  of  law.  We  cannot  coi^cur 
In  such  a  statement  of  the  majority  because 
It  is  contrary  to  all  the  facts. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  Senator 
Cooper  requested  that  McCloskey  &  Co..  the'j 
agents.  Hutchinson  &  Rivlnus.  and  tn; 
carrier,  the  Aetna  Casualty  &  Insurance  Co 
supply  records  to  the  committee  for  the  pu,-- 
pose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  ar.v 
additional  evidence  to  support  or  contr;id;ct 
the  testimony  of  either  McCloskey  &  Cn .  or 
Reynolds,  concerning  the  overpayment  of  the 
Insurance  premium.  No  such  records  were 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  these  com- 
panies. 

Some  of  the  details  concerning  the  untir- 
ing, beneficial,  and  cooperative  efforrs  o? 
Senator  John  J.  Williams  are  covered  else- 
where in  this  report,  but  we.  at  this  time 
would  remind  the  Senate  of  the  great  cor.- 
tributlon  of  Senator  Williams  In  an  e"or; 
to  get  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 

tV.    DON   B.    REYNOLDS 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  B,aker  In'  i^-;;- 
gation  was  the  oo.ntlnuing  efforts  to  d'.-'- 
credit  witnesses  who  were  willing  to  i^V-i' 
before  the  committee  and  whose  testimony 
extended  the  investigation  Into  new  u.-ea^ 
This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Don  E 
Reynolds. 

The  minority  points  out  that  testunoo? 
could  not  be  reasonably  expected  from  peo- 
ple of  the  highest  character  and  integrit? 
because  people  of  that  type  were  not  J-«t- 
elated  ■with  Mr.  Baker  In  his  improper  actlt- 
itlee,  or  In  other  improper  activities  whlct 
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came  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Evidence  had  to  be  sought  from  people  who 
were  associated  with  him,  or  engaged  In 
other  improper  activities, 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  an  associate  and  friend 
of  .Mr,  Baker  and  engaged  with  him  In  cer- 
tain business  activities.  We  do  not  condone 
.  or  approve  his  association  In  these  activities. 
But  his  testimony  upon  specific  issues  be- 
fore the  committee,  such  as  the  McCloskey 
and  Jenkins  cases,  was  corroborated  by  other 
witnesses  and  by  documentary  evidence.  His 
testimony  upon  these  specific  issues  was  rel- 
evant to  the  investigation.  Yet  tJie  majority 
leached  beyond  these  specific  Issues  and.  by 
the  use  of  confidential  records  concerning 
Reynolds'  life  years  ago — matters  not  rele- 
^.int  to  the  specific  Issues  before  the  com- 
mittee— attempted  to  discredit  his  testi- 
mony. 

As  contrasted  with  the  treatment  of  other 
witnesses,  the  practice  of  flLscreditlng  the 
teclimony  of  Reynolds  Is  striking. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  record  that  other 
friends  of  Mr.  Baker  were  engaged  m  ques- 
tionable activities.  Some  of  these  friends 
aho  testified  gave  testimony  favorable  to 
him,  and  others  claimed  the  protection  of 
tue  fifth  amendment.  But  their  conduct 
did  not  arouse  the  moral  Indignation  of  the 
m.^Jorlty,  and  no  effort  -was  made  by  them 
to  discredit  these  witnesses  who  gave  tes- 
tunony  favorable  to  Baker. 

The  committee  had  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  weigh  and  test  the  testimony  of  all  wit- 
nesses by  proper  means,  and  notably  bv  mak- 
ing the  effort  to  secure  the  fullest  testimony 
on  every  relevant  issue.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve 11  is  proper  or  fair  to  take  the  extraor- 
dinary steps  observed  in  this  investigation 
to  discredit  a  witness. 

Witness  Reynolds  has  claimed  that  at  one 
point  the  committee  staff  tried  to  harass  and 
Intimidate  him.     In  a  statement  filed  with 

the  committee.  Reynolds  said  that 

"When  he  (Chief  Investigator  Meehan) 
asked  me  who  discussed  the  purchase  of  tele- 
vision advertising  space  with  me  and  I  r tated 
that  Walter  Jenkins,  and  Walter  Jenkins 
alone,  had,  he.  the  Interrogator,  thereupon 
threw  a  book  on  the  floor  and  In  a  boisterous 
manner  Informed  me  that  I  did  not  discuss 
this  with  Walter  Jenkins,  that  I  had  dis- 
cussed It  with  Bobby  Baker." 

That  such  an  occurrence  as  Mr.  Reynolds 
described  did  take  place  Is  confirmed  by  the 
minority  counsel. 

Some  of  the  testimony  that  Mr.  Reynolds 
furnished  during  his  appearance  before  the 
committee  In  December  1964  has  never  been. 
and  probably  never  will  be.  released  to  the 
public.  Yet.  It  Is  that  unpublished  testimony 
which  has  prompted  efforts  to  discredit  and 
destroy  this  witness. 

On  page  1  of  the  Report  by  the  Department 
or  Justice  on  Testimony  of  Don  B.  Reynolds, 
It  is  stated  that — 

■The  committee  was  in  no  position  to  con- 
duct a  serious  interrogation  of  the  Issues 
raised  or  the  veracity  of  the  witness  raising 
them," 

The  Senate  has  passed  not  one  but  two 
resolutions  specifically  directing  our  com- 
mittee to  make  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
•nia  matter,  and  such  a  statement  is  in  di- 
rect contravention  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Senate. 

V.    MORAL    ISSUES 

Tlie  majority  would  not  concur  with  the 
position  of  the  minority  that  the  committee 
under  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  had  the 
duty  to  Investigate  the  allegations  concern- 
ing party  girls  and  determine  their  truth- 
fulness and  determine  whether  they  were 
usf'J  by  Robert  Baker  or  others  In  promoting 
their  business  activities  and  influencing 
Go\ernment  decisions. 

•■is  an  Illustration  of  the  need  to  pursue  all 
Ptasea  of  Robert  Baker's  activities  in  order  to 
lully  Investigate  his  business,  financial  and 
other  activities,  we  cite  from  the  committee 
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hearings,  part  V,  page  586,  which  sets  forth 
quotations  from  a  staff  report  on  Paul 
Agulrre ; 

"Mr.  Agulrre  thinks  he  first  met  Robert  G. 
Baker  in  Baker's  office  in  the  Capitol  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington.  D.C.,  approximately  3  or 
4  years  ago  when  he  was  Introduced  to  Baker 
by  Warren  NeU  at  that  time.  At  first  Mr 
Agulrre  stated  that  he  had  never  had  any 
business  deals  with  Baker  but  Just  knew 
Baker  socially.  However,  subsequently  In  the 
course  of  the  Interview.  Mr.  Agulrre  did  state 
that  he  had  had  business  discussions  with 
Baker  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
Pasantlc  Corp..  which  was  a  company  to  be 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
trailer  parks.  Mr.  Agulrre  said  originally  the 
plan  was  to  have  10  members  In  the  Pasantlc 
Corp. 

•Baker  brought  Carole  Tyler  and  EllI 
Rometsch  with  him  from  Washington  to  New 
Orleans  on  the  May  1S63  trip.  Mr.  Agulrre 
said  he  spent  several  days  partying  with  them 
In  New  Orleans  but  denied  going  with  them 
to  Dallas  and  Miami.  Mr.  Agulrre  said  he 
knew  Carole  Tyler  socially,  had  been  to  her 
house  at  308  N  Street  SW.,  and  had  seen  her 
many  times  In  San  Juan.  P.H..  with  Bobby 
Baker.  Mr.  Agulrre  stated  that  he  didn't 
want  to  discuss  Baker's  private  life  saying, 
'I'm  sure  Baker  is  paying  dearly  at  home  for 
this  now.' 

"Mr.  Agulrre  reported  that  he  and  Warren 
Neil  met  Baker,  Wilson  Abraham,  and  Nick 
Poploh  In  New  Orleans  In  Jtme  1963  and 
from  there  they  went  together  to  see  the 
Patterson-Llston  fight  In  Las  Vegas.  When 
asked  about  who  paid  the  expenses,  Mr. 
Agulrre  said  Baker  picked  up  the  check  as 
often  as  any  of  the  others  of  the  group. 

•'When  asked  further  concermng  Eaii 
Rometsch.  Carole  Tyler,  and  the  alleged 
'parties.'  Mr.  Agulrre  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  further  stating.  'If  I'm  asked  by  the 
committee  about  this.  I  will  deny  It  even  if 
they  have  photographs.  My  wife  Is  expect- 
ing a  denial  and  she  will  get  It.  Ill  take  the 
1st  through  the  28th.'  " 

The  foregoing  report  also  states  that 
Agulrre  said  Robert  Baker  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  blm  at  the  FHA,  but  that  It  wasn't 
fruitful.  The  report  also  recites  that  Baker 
and  Agulrre  looked  over  some  property  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

As  another  Illustration,  on  December  9, 
1964.  the  majority  voted  against  conducting 
an  Investigation  into  the  materia]  provided 
by  Senator  John  Williams  concerning  Ingiid 
Luttert.  Ellen  Rometsch.  and  others.  Had 
the  committee  Investigated  In  this  area  as 
the  minority  contended  it  should,  answers 
to  many  allegations  concerning  the  part  that 
these  persons  played  in  Bakers  operations, 
aa  well  as  any  possible  security  risks  that 
may  have  existed,  could  have  been  Inquired 
into. 

A  thorough  Investigation  not  only  brings 
out  the  facts  as  to  any  wrongdoing  so  that 
appropriate  legislation  or  other  remedies 
may  be  applied,  but  also  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation clears  up  unfounded  rtmiors  and 
allegations. 

VI.    THE  WORK  or  SENATOR  JOHN  WILLIAMS 

The  most  significant  contributions  made 
to  the  committee  during  the  course  of  the 
investigation  were  made  by  Senator  John 
Williams  of  Delaware. 

In  1963,  before  the  committee  had  even 
hired  a  full  Investigative  staff,  it  was  the 
work  of  Senator  Williams  that  uncovered 
Baker's  Involvement  with  MGIC  stock,  with 
the  Murchlson-owned  Haitian  American 
Meat  Co.,  and  with  the  Reynolds  Insurance 
Agency.  It  was  Senator  Williams  who  un- 
covered the  Baker-Reynolds-McLeod-Mc- 
Closkey  connection  with  the  performance 
bond  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium. 

As  we  have  stated  heretofore,  it  was  the 
individual  efforts  and  evidence  furnished  bv 
Senator     Williams     which     reopened     the 


Baker  Investigation  and  belatedly  accorded 
the  committee  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  McCloskey  stadium  bond  overpayment 
The  Sweet  Water  Development  Co.  matter 
and  the  San  Rafael.  Calif.,  bank  charter 
were  other  areas  developed  bv  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Without  the  "evidence  pro- 
duced by  Senator  Willums,  which  evidence 
forced  the  majority  to  act.  we  doubt  that  the 
investigation  of  Robert  Baker  would  have 
ever  occurred. 

The  minority  would  like  to  express  an  un- 
qualified   vote   of  thanks   to  Senator   John 
Williams  for  his  untiring  efforts  In  further- 
ing  the   progreiis  of  this  investigation, 
vn.  recommendations 

We  recommend  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  which 
was  created  by  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
24th  day  of  July  1964,  as  proposed  and  of- 
fered by  Senator  John  Sherman  Coopeb  be 
activated  forthwith.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
majority  has  made  this  recommendation 
even  though  they  opposed  the  creation  of 
this  committee. 

We  wish  to  add  the  following  recommenda- 
tions ; 

1.  We  recommend  that  all  congressional 
officers  and  employees  be  prohibited  by  law 
from  serving  as  treasurer,  or  temporary  treas- 
urer, or  custodian  of  any  tj-pe.  for  the  han- 
dling of  any  political  fund,  or  funds,  and 
that  all  congressional  officers  and  employees 
be  prohibited  by  law  from  soliciting  and  dis- 
tributing political  funds. 

2.  We  recommend  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  all  congressional  officers  and 
employees  be  prohibited  from  soliciting  or 
receiving  any  compensation,  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  personal  or  professional  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by  them,  from 
any  person  having  an  taterest  in  any  con- 
gressional legislation,  or  any  person  having 
any  matter  pending  before  anv  bureau 
agency,  or  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  also  recommend  that  the  pay- 
ment by  any  such  person  of  any  such  cotn- 
pensatlon  to  any  such  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  for  any  such  services  likewise  be 
prohibited. 

3.  We  recommend  that  criminal  penalties 
similar  to  those  provided  by  existing  conflict 
of  interest  laws  be  provided  for  violation  of 
the  foregoing  provisions. 

Carl  T.  Curtis. 
John  Sherman  Cooper 
Hugh  Scott. 

Mr.  CUR'ns.  Mr.  President,  we  might 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  No.-th  Amer- 
ican contract  with  the  vending  machine 
company.  This  contract  had  its  origin 
perhaps  4  or  5  years  ago. 

The  Apollo  contract  of  more  than 
$1,400  million  was  awarded  by  NASA 
to  North  American  Aviation  InNovem- 
ber  or  December  of  1961. 

The  majority  of  the  Rules  Committee 
were  negligent  in  not  looking  into  all 
possibilities  surrounding  Serv-Us  being 
awarded  the  North  American  vending 
contract  at  almost  the  same  time  that 
North  Amei-ican  was  awarded  the  gigan- 
tic Apollo  moon  contract. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Tucker  testified  con- 
cerning Serv-U  that: 

The  first  information  I  had  concerning 
the  corporation  was,  I  would  assume,  either 
late  November  or  early  December  of  1960-61, 
when  Mr.  Baker  mentioned  the  fact  to  me 
that  there  was  a  possibility  that  a  group 
would  go  into  the  vending  machine  business, 
and  would  I  like  to  be  counsel  for  it.  and 
they  would  pay  me  a  retainer. 

When  John  Leland  .'itwood.  president 
of  North  American  Aviation,  appeared 
before  the  committee  he  testified  that 
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Black  first  spoke  to  him  about  North 
American  letting  Serv-U  have  Its  vend- 
ing business  in  October  of  1961.  Mr. 
Atwood  also  said  that.  "Mr.  Black  un- 
doubtedly told  me  that  Baker  was  inter- 
ested In  it" — Serv-U.  At  this  point  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  Scrv-U  was  not 
even  in  existence  in  October  of  1961.  al- 
though at  that  time  NASA  was  reaching 
a  decision  that  the  ApoUo  contract  would 
be  awarded  to  North  American  Aviation. 
Moreover,  the  North  American  plants 
Serv-U  wanted  to  service  were  in  Cali- 
fornia, yet  the  records  of  the  California 
Secretarj-  of  State's  office  disclose  that 
Serv-U  only  qualified  to  do  business  In 
thatStateon  January  18. 1962.  To  make 
matters  even  more  apparent,  Eugene 
Hancock,  at  that  time  president  of 
Serv-U,  testified  that  in  December  of 
1961  the  company  had  neither  vending 
machines  nor  employees.  I  quote  from 
the  testimony: 

Sen.itor  Curtis.  May  I  ab'a  one  question  at 
this  time?  When  did  you  first  make  your 
trip  to  see  North  American? 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  think  It  was  In  the  latter 
p:\n  of  December  1961. 

Senator  CORTis.  How  much  equipment  did 
Serv-U  own  on  that  date,  vending  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hancock.    They  didn't  own  any. 

Senator  Cortis.  And  the  stock  had  not 
been  paid  In? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Curtis.  So  you  were  a  paper  or- 
ganization. You  had  no  equipment,  no  stock 
had  been  Issued  when  you  made  your  call  on 
North  American;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hancock.  There  wasn't  any  equip- 
ment. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  employees  did 
you  have. 

Mr.  Hancock.    None. 

The  Ckairmak.  Well,  may  I  clarify  a 
question  ior  my  own  benefit?  You  would 
riot  purchn-se  equipment  lor  any  contract 
until  you  got  the  contract:  would  you? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Well,  yes.  sir— you  pur- 
chase equipment,  but  not  that  size:  no.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  would  you 
buy  a  lot  of  vending  machines  without  a 
contract  or  any  place  to  put  them? 

Mr.  Hancock.    Not  too  many;  no.  Mr. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  have  any  vending 
machines  any  place  on  that  date? 

Mr.  Hancock.    No.  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.    Nor  employees? 

Mr.  Hancock.    No.  sir. 

We  cannot  understand  and  we  do  not 
know  why  the  North  American  Co. 
would.  In  November  and  December  of 

1961,  consider  dislodging  a  reputable 
vending  concern.  Automatic  Canteen, 
that  had  been  successfully  serving  their 
plants  for  over  20  years,  in  order  to  take 
a  chance  on  a  new.  untested,  unincor- 
porated, nonexistent  company  which  had 
neither  employees,  nor  equipment,  nor 
capital,  nor  experience. 

On  January  12.  1962.  6  days  before 
Serv-U  was  licen.sed  to  do  business  in 
California.  Mr.  Hancock  sent  their  vend- 
ing proposal  to  North  American.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  North  American 
acquired  no  other  proposals  except 
Serv-U's.     Tliereafter,  on   January   30, 

1962,  this  proposal  was  accepted  and 
Serv-U  signed  a  vending  contract. 
Serv-U   needed   equipment,   employees. 


and  capital,  and  for  that  they  made  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  to  the  Fidelity  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Later  on.  after  questioning  by  Senator 
Cooper,  Black  admitted  that  the  prime 
objective  of  Serv-U  was  to  secure  the 
business  of  North  American  and  that  he 
did  not  even  pay  for  his  portion  of  the 
paper-share  stock  until  a  North  Ameri- 
can contract  was  signed. 

The  Black  I  refer  to  is  Fred  B.  Black, 
an  official  of  the  North  American  Co. 
and  its  Washington  representative,  and 
also  a  stockholder  in  Serv-U. 

The  great  portion  of  the  business  of 
North  American  Is  done  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  followed  right  at  the 
time  they  had  received  this  vast  Govern- 
ment contract. 

Continuing  reading: 

Senator  Cooper.  What  I  am  getting  at  Is 
this.  Wasn't  the  prime  objective  of  this 
company  to  secure  the  business  of  North 
American  Aviation? 

Mr.  Black.  Well,  It  would  appear  so  now. 
because  that  Is  the  major  part  of  their 
biislne&a. 

Not  sui'prlsingly.  Leland  Atwood.  pres- 
ident of  North  American  Aviation,  ad- 
mitted that  95  percent  of  his  company's 
work  was  with  the  Government. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Don  Reyn- 
olds' allegations  were  inaccurate.  For 
some  of  these  he  drew  upon  his  memory. 
At  one  time,  in  a  memorandum,  he  made 
the  mistake  of  referring  to  the  Apollo 
contract  by  another  name,  but  In  an  in- 
terview entirely  independent,  he  cor- 
rected it  and  related  the  discussions  that 
he  had  had  with  Baker  and  others  about 
the  huge  Government  contract  and  lt3 
relation  to  the  S«rv-U  contract,  which 
was  the  principal  thing  In  Baker's  finan- 
cial empire  which  made  for  this  salaried 
indJvidual.  this  officer  of  the  Senate,  a 
fortune  which  he  claimed  to  be  worth 
more  than  $2  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  .<!urely  not  coinci- 
dental that  Serve-U  Corp.  got  the 
North  American  contract  during  the 
same  period  that  North  American  ac- 
quired the  $1  billion-plus  ApoUo  moon 
contract. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  indict  officers,  directors, 
and  managers  of  the  North  American 
Co.,  or  any  other  company.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  principal  schemer  In  this  was 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Black,  and  that  he  betrayed 
his  employer. 

But.  it  is  also  true  that  this  whole  is- 
sue was  never  Investigated  as  it  should 
have  been.  The  minority  views— which 
I  have  asked  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
today — will  show  the  repeated  efforts  of 
the  minority  to  conduct  an  investigation, 
and  the  repeated  refusal  of  the  majority 
to  Investigate.  The  result  was  that  the 
so-called  Bobby  Baker  matter  was  the 
greatest  whitewash  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate.  It  will  sen-e  to  stand  out  as  a 
blot  upon  the  good  name  of  the  Senate, 
because  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
there  was  evidence  which  pointed  toward 
gross  corruption  and  the  niunerical  ma- 
jority. 6  to  3.  was  used  time  and  again 
to  prevent  the  committee  from  going  Into 


certain  phases  of  the  transaction — and 
there  were  several  transactions — to  pre- 
vent the  calling  of  witnesses,  and  so 
forth. 

However.  Mr.  President,  there  are  cer- 
tain natural  laws  with  which  we  cannoi 
Interfere.  One  of  them  is  that  ti-uth 
wiU  eventually  out.  Therefore,  little  by 
little,  it  Is  coming  out. 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  Senate  and 
the  people  of  America  are  very  much 
Indebted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  for  his 
untiring  work  to  give  to  the  people  of 
America  an  honest  government  in  those 
spots  where  they  do  not  have  it  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  on 
Friday.  September  3.  1965,  entitled  "Sen- 
ate's 'Conscience'." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate's  "Conscience" 

When  the  people  of  Delaware  In  1946 
elected  Republican  John  J.  Williams  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  he  wa.-?  the  source  of  some 
amusement  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  farmer  and  a  denlcT 
in  chlckenfeed.  Some  of  the  more  worldly 
characters  In  Washington  were  certain  that 
he  would  be  far  beyond  his  depth  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

As  reporter  John  Barron  writes  In  the 
current  Reader's  Digest: 

"Detractors  privately  ridiculed  him  as  a 
'pious  hick."  Top  officials  laughed  whtn. 
working  without  Investigators,  funds,  or 
power  of  subpoena,  he  started  rounding  tip 
records  and  asking  simple  questions  ^bout 
how  they  were  running  Government  buslncsf 

"Some  of  them  had  to  stop  laughing  when 
they  found  themselves  on  the  way  to  the 
penitentiary." 

But  sending  Government  officials  to  the 
penitentiary  can  be  a  hazardous  buslnes.^ 
A  man  who  goes  about  throwing  light  into 
the  dark  corners  of  Government  soon  inds 
the  hounds  of  corruption  baying  at  his 
heels. 

For  example,  reporter  Barron  lists  some  of 
the  happenings  that  have  plagued  Senator 
Willlams  In  the  3  years  since  he  unearthed 
the  Bobby  Baker  scandals.  Among  them 
these: 

Carole  Tyler,  formerly  Baker's  confidential 
secretary,  flew  to  Tennessee  to  announce  to 
an  assemblage  of  newsp:ipermen  that  she  had 
seen  the  principal  Instigator  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  hearings  at  6:30  one  morning  with  a 
young  l.idy  who  was  not  his  wife.  She  f.=Ulcd 
to  point  out  that  the  young  lady  was  the 
Senator's  granddaughter. 

The  Senator's  mall  has  been  Intercepted 
and  monitored. 

Someone  sent  to  Mr.  Williams  a  4-page 
typewritten  tale  about  how  three  Govern- 
ment ofBci.iIs  had  m.ade  millions  through  a 
corrupt  deal.  It  was  a  plant,  made  In  the 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  "go  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  It."  and  thus  discredit 
himself. 

The  Baker  Investigation  was  whltew.ished 
and  pigeonholed,  but  John  J.  Williams  re- 
mains on  the  scene,  and  as  he  said  recenUy, 
"•  •  •  I  am  not  about  to  be  Intimidated. 
In  fact,  my  curiosity  and  determination  grow 
as  resistance  Intensifies." 

In  the  election  campaign  last  fall  Sen:;ior 
Williams  was  the  Member  of  Congress  wh:cli 
the  administration  tried  hardest  to  defeat. 
On  the  Saturday  before  election  day,  Presl- 
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dent  Johnson  went  to  Dover,  Del.,  and  ap- 
pealed to  voters;  "Give  me  men  I  can  woric 
w.:h."  Delaw.ire  voters  responded  by  giving 
f.li.  Johnson  a  landslide  victory,  but  enough 
Democrats  split  the  ticket  to  return  John 
Williams  to  the  Senate  by  more  than  6.000 
voces. 

So  the  man  who  has  t>een  called  "the 
conscience  of  the  Senate"  will  be  there,  God 
ullling.  at  least  until  1971.  It  will  be  In- 
tc.-e.stmg  to  observe  what  turn  the  campaign 
to  discredit  him  will  take  next, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guiJihed  Senator  from  Delaware  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  com- 
ments. I  agree  with  what  he  has  just 
said:  namely,  that  the  success  of  this 
vending  machine  company  of  Mr.  Baker's 
depended  entirely  upon  his  ability  to 
place  the  maciiines  in  factories  and  with 
companies  that  were  doing  business  al- 
most entirely  on  defense  contracts.  In 
order  to  operate  in  these  defense  plants 
Mr  Baker  had  to  obtain  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  confidential  security 
clearance. 

This  security  clearance  for  Baker  was 
icadily  granted  months  after  he  had  been 
filed  from  the  Senate  and  had  taken  the 
fifth  amendment  before  a  Senate  ccm- 
mitlce. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  questions  can 
properly  be  raised  as  to  why  it  was  so 
easy  to  persuade  the  Defense  Department 
that  it  should  grant  confidential  security 
clearance  to  Bobby  Baker's  Serv-U  Corp. 
after  he  iiad  taken  the  fifth  amendment 
repeatedly  rather  than  answer  questions 
in  connection  with  some  of  his  ofliclal 
actitlties  while  serving  on  the  public  pay- 
roll. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  just 
stated  that  eventually  tinth  will  out. 

I  agree,  and  in  that  coimection  I  repeat 
an  observation  that  we  learned  long  ago 
as  a  boy  on  the  farm,  that  when  white- 
wash Is  applied  over  dirt,  it  always  peels. 

I  am  confident  that  as  the  whitewash 
of  the  Bobby  Baker  episode  peels  off  the 
."imerican  people  will  no  doubt  be  very 
much  surprised. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
WEST  •VIRGINIA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  a 
recent  telecast,  Jesse  Helms,  a  commen- 
tator upon  the  contemporary  scene,  made 
.some  complimentary  comments  upon  the 
candor  and  courage  of  our  colleague. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  an  editorial  expression  t.elecast 
by  station  WRAL-TV  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy 
of  these  comments  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WRAL-TV  VlEWPODiT 
We  were  commenting  the  other  day  upon 
the  wave  of  violent  protests  slopping  around 
the  ankles  of  Democratic  Senator  Robert  C. 
BvRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  we  observed.  It  Is 
often  the  case  that  the  most  precise  meas- 
urement of  a  man's  worthiness  Is  an  examl- 
aation  of  his  enemies. 


In  general  political  philosophy,  the  Senator 
is  a  liberal.  But  his  greatest  strength  is  his 
dedicated  Independence  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. He  Is  neither  easily  frightened  nor 
intimidated.  His  troubles  now — If  they  can 
be  called  that^are  being  promoted  by  civil 
rights  organizations  and  preachers  in  Wash- 
ington who  dislike  the  Senator's  determina- 
tion to  see  that  the  welfare  scandals  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  are  cleaned  up. 

We  will  leave  to  others  to  explain  how  the 
Senator's  goal  can  be  construed  as  a  matter 
of  either  civil  rights  or  religion.  We  wish 
merely  to  comment  further  on  some  revela- 
tions the  Senator  made  last  week: 

At  a  tUne  when  the  parks  and  streets  of 
Washington  are  littered  with  trash  because 
not  enough  labor  Is  available  to  do  the  work, 
welfare  costs  soar  because  of  the  claim  that 
no  Job  opportunities  exist.  This  Is  a  classic 
example  of  the  Government's  paying  people 
not  to  work  at  a  time  when  the  Government 
itself  complains  about  a  shortage  of  labor. 
It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  unem- 
ployed people  of  Washington  lack  the  educa- 
tion and  qualifications  to  stoop  to  pick  up 
trash  and  empty  beer  cans. 

A  bishop,  speaking  at  a  giant  rally  called 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Senator, 
described  Senator  Bthd  as  "a  little  man. 
hardhearted,  biased  and  segregation  ori- 
ented." This  quite  properly  reminded  Sen- 
ator Bvrd  of  the  Pharisee  who  said.  "God,  I 
tliank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are." 

Where  was  this  bishop,  wondered  Senator 
Byrd,  where  were  these  civU  rights  leaders 
during  the  past  4  years?  What  have  thev 
done  to  uplift  the  standards  of  decency  and 
Initiative  among  the  people  of  WaslUngton? 
One  of  the  loudest  speakers  at  the  rally  was 
a  white  woman  who  had  given  birth  to  a 
child  admittedly  fathered  by  a  Negro  man 
married  to  another  woman.  This  woman  and 
her  child  are  on  welfare.  One  can  under- 
stand her  zeal  to  attack  a  Senator  who  pro- 
poses to  inject  the  serum  of  morality  Into 
the  distribution  of  welfare  funds  In  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

The  Senator  pointed  to  a  lot  of  little  things 
which  he  considers  related  to  the  overall 
problem.  For  example.  Juvenile  delinquents 
knocked  out  27.680  window  panes  from  the 
windows  of  schools  in  Washington.  It  cost 
8113.868  to  replace  them.  Nearly  11.000  cases 
of  gonorrhea  were  reported  in  the  city— more 
than  twice  the  per  capita  rate  of  most  other 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  serious  crime  rate  In  Washington  In- 
creased 25  percent  last  year  over  the  previous 
ye.ar.  Automobile  thefts  Increased  by  56  per- 
cent In  a  year's  time.  Murders  Increased  by 
39  percent. 

He  mentioned  many  groups  of  mothers 
with  large  numbers  of  Illegitimate  children. 
One  group  of  18  women  had  a  total  of  I« 
such  children.  Another  group  of  14  had  126 
illegitimate  children,  still  another  group— 
13  mothers  In  this  one.  had  an  a%-erage  of  10 
Illegitimate  children  each.  All  of  them  on 
public  welfare. 

It  Is  Interesting,  the  Senator  said  of  his 
critics,  that  they  have  not — and  let  us  quote 
h'hi — "(they)  have  not  marched  In  protest 
against  the  fact  that  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren are  almost  daily  being  robbed,  beaten, 
raped  and  murdered  on  the  streets  of  the 
Nation's  Capital." 

We  would  say  to  the  Senator:  It  may  be 
Interesting,  but  Its  not  unusual.  It  Is  curi- 
ous to  note  what  some  Americans  choose  to 
pratest — as  well  as  what  they  choose  to  Ig- 
nore. Still,  the  Nation  owes  Senator  Robert 
C.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
standing  up  for  what  he  regards  as  Impor- 
tant. 


THE  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  RECENT  STEEL  NEGCnA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MOND.^LE.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  has  witnessed  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  action.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  recent  steel 
negotiations. 

As  the  President  has  said,  all  America 
has  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  men  who 
negotiated  that  settlement.  They  bar- 
gained hard,  and  with  skill  and  convic- 
tion, but  they  put  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  first. 

As  a  result  of  the  wisdom  and  respon- 
sibility they  displayed,  we  have  achieved 
one  of  those  rare  and  happy  situations 
when  all  are  nctors.  Management  has 
won,  labor  has  won,  and  the  country  has 
won. 

The  new  steel  agreement  Is  good  for 
labor.  It  provides  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  increases,  both  now  and  in  1967. 
As  a  result  of  the  ratification  of  the  in- 
terim increase  granted  last  May,  some 
S25  million  will  be  paid  out  immediately 
to  more  than  350.000  workers. 

Workers  in  the  steel  industry  have 
achieved  an  improved  pension  plan,  a 
plan  which  gives  everyone  the  right  to 
retire  after  30  years'  service.  Health 
benefits  will  be  better  than  ever  before, 
and  working  conditions  will  continue  to 
Improve. 

This  settlement  is  a  victory  for  man- 
agement. In  the  absence  of  a  destruc- 
tive work  stoppage  in  the  industry,  the 
steel  companies  will  be  able  to  maintain 
their  competitive  position.  They  can 
continue  to  meet  not  only  the  competi- 
tion of  other  products  which  might 
otherwise  substitute  for  steel  but.  most 
important,  can  continue  to  hold  their 
own  against  steel  producers  of  other 
countries.  They  can  now  move  forward 
with  their  programs  of  modernization 
and  capital  investment  which  will  im- 
prove their  position  in  all  these  respects. 
Finally,  this  settlement  is  a  victory 
for  the  entire  country.  It  is  a  victory 
first  because  the  settlement  is  noninfla- 
tlonary.  The  wage  Increases  will  raise 
employment  costs  per  hour  at  an  averace 
rate  of  3.2  percent  a  year  over  the  39- 
month  period  since  the  expiration  of  the 
last  contract.  This  is  the  precise  aver- 
age annual  wage  increase  spelled  out  in 
Government's  wage  price  guidelines.  If 
all  American  workers  were  to  receive  an 
annual  3.2  percent  increase  in  wages, 
and  our  average  productivity  per  worker 
were  to  continue  to  rise  at  its  present 
rate,  the  basic  level  of  labor  costs  in  the 
economy  would  remain  stable. 

Thus,  the  settlement  that  has  been 
reached  both  assures  labor  a  fair  share 
in  the  Increasing  productivity  of  the 
steel  industry,  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  continued  price  stability  in  that  in- 
dustry and.  therefore,  in  the  whole 
American  economy. 

The  period  covered  by  the  new  con- 
tract extends  for  a  further  35  months. 
Our  last  steel  strike  occurred  in  1959. 
And  so.  with  this  settlement,  we  are  as- 
sured peace  in  the  steel  Industry  for  an 
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uninterrupted  period  of  more  than  8 
years.  Labor  peace  In  this  basic  indus- 
try has  had  much  to  do  with  the  4^2  years 
of  continuous  economic  expansion  which 
we  have  enjoyed.  Now,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  this  unparalleled  prosper- 
ity will  continue  without  inteiruption. 

I  wish  to  congratulate — and  I  believe 
we  should  all  congratulate — the  wise  and 
patriotic  leaders  of  the  steel  industry, 
management  and  labor  alike,  for  this 
splendid  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
welfare. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair),  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered- 


RECRUITING    TEENAGE    BOYS   AND 
GIRLS  TO  H.ARVEST  THE  CROPS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  Prc->.!ident,  from  time 
to  time  this  year.  difHculties  have  arisen 
In  obtaining  sufficient  domestic  workers 
for  the  harvesting  of  crops.  We  have  all 
heard  of  these  situations.  However. 
when  an  effort  to  recruit  domestic  work- 
ers for  a  specific  crop  is  successful,  we 
usually  do  not  read  about  it  in  the  morn- 
ing paper. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  share  with 
all  Senators  an  experience  this  year  in 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  where  not 
just  American — but  Michigan — workers 
were  successfully  recruited  and  organized 
to  harvest  a  small  but  significant  straw- 
berry crop.  These  workers  included 
some  4,000  teenage  boys  and  girls  who 
were  on  the  Job  every  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
on  this  subject  to  Secretary  Wlrtz  written 
by  Mr,  Alex  Puller.  Commissioner  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Michigan  Employment  Secukitt 

Commission. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  August  23.  1965. 
The  Honorable  W,  Willard  Wihtz. 
Secretary    of    Labor.    U.S.    Department    of 
Labor.  Offlce  0/  the  Secretary,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Ocut  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  happy  to  relate 
to  you  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
hvxrvesclng  of  the  Upper  Peninsula's  straw- 
berry crop  In  Michigan's  copper  country,  a 
,^250,000  crop  which  growers  ore  looking  for- 
ward to  expanding. 

As  related  at  a  training  session  In  E.scanaba 
of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission's Upper  Peninsula  branch  oSlce  man- 
agers by  Mr,  Russell  ( Rusty  i  Hellman.  Scale 
representative  from  Dollar  Bay.  In  the  heart 
of  the  copper  country,  the  story  went  some- 
thing like  this: 

"When  I  hear  of  the  difficulty  some  down- 
state  growers  have  In  harvesting  their  crops 
because  they  can't  Import  workers  for  their 
fields,  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  copper 
country  boys  and  girls,  and  of  the  Michigan 


Employment    Security    Commission's    farm 
placement  specialists, 

"Between  the  two  of  them,  some  4.000  boys 
and  girls  were  on  Che  Job  every  morning  at 
the  farms  of  76  strawberry  growers,  by  day- 
haul,  and  they  picked  the  »250.000  crop 
without  problems. 

"As  a  result  of  the  operation,  the  growers 
were  not  required  to  Import  foreign  labor, 
or  even  out-of -State  labor,  and  still  the  crop 
was  harvested  at  the  peak  of  Its  readiness. 
Because  of  the  adequacy  of  this  source  of 
labor  supply,  strawberry  growers  In  the  cop- 
per country  are  being  Induced  to  expand 
their  present  operation. 

"Tills  crop  may  not  compare  In  size  with 
many  of  those  In  the  Lower  Peninsula,  but 
whenevuf  you  put  »250,000  Into  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  you  are  making  a  big  contribution, 

"I  am  proud  of  the  boys  and  girls  In  my 
district,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  MESC  for 
bringing  them  together  with  the  farmers  who 
needed  them,  when  they  needed  them," 
Representative  Hellman  said. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.  I  feel  free  to 
say  that  I.  too,  am  proud  of  what  our  agency 
has  done  In  a  remote  area. 

In  addition  to  registering  some  6.500  agri- 
cultural placements  by  the  MESC  In  the 
copper  country,  there  were  several  thousands 
of  youngsters  under  16  years  of  age.  who 
made  a  substantial  contribution  toward  their 
fall  school  expenses,  and  many  others  who 
Improved  their  skill  toward  participating  in 
next  year's  harvest, 

I  am  writing  this  letter  because  I  thought 
you  would  enjoy  hearing  of  another  Instance 
In  which  your  efforts  to  combine  the  Ekllls 
and  energy  of  American  youth  with  the 
needs  of  the  American  farmer  had  been 
Justified. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alex  Fuller. 
Comtnissioner. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
under  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m  > ,  the  Sen- 
ate recessed,  under  the  previous  order. 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  September  9, 
1965.  at  11  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nommntions  received  by  the 
Senate  September  8: 

Geological  Survey 

William  T,  Pecora.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Dlrecthr  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

Foreign  Service 

Richard  H.  Davis,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  one, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Rimianla,  vice  William  A.  Crawford. 

John  H.  Burns,  of  Oklahoma,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  one,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania. 

Postmasters 

I  nominate  the  following-named  persona 
to  be  postmasterB : 

ALABAMA 

Clara  D,  Turner.  Butler.  Ala,,  In  place  of 
L.  E.  Tutt.  retired. 


Frances  A,  Johnson,  Parker.  Aiiz.,  in  place 
of  J.  B.  Roberts,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Irlowaln  E.  Roepe.  Lakevlew.  Ark.,  in  plri-re 
of  W,  R,  Jennings,  declined. 

CALIFORNIA 

Howard   C,   Denton.   Los  Altoe,   CallT.,  In 
place  of  H.  C.  Denton,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Donald  L.  Cummlngs,  Vernon.  C3onn,,  la 
place  of  F.  L.  Foley,  resigned. 

IDAHO 

Charles  J.  Orr.  Hnzclton.  Idaho,  In  place  of 
J.  H.  Chrlstopherson.  transferred. 

ILLINOIS 

Charles  H.  Gimler,  Sheridan,  111,,  In  place 
of  M,  L.  Abbott,  retired. 
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John  D,  Wade,  Jonesboro,  Ind,,  In  place 
of  O,  E.  Monahan,  deceased, 

IOWA 

Wilfred  L,  Cllne,  Menlo,  Iowa,  tn  place  of 
W.  C.  Messlnger.  transferred. 

Delbert  W.  DeHaan.  Orange  City,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  E.  O.  DeJong,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Theodore  H,  Bolton,  Auacoco,  La..  In  place 
of  T.J.  Franklin,  retired. 

Raymond  C,  C^uvUUon,  Melville,  La.,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Wyble,  retired. 

MAINE 

Beatrice  N.  Bagley,  Grand  Lake  Stream. 
Maine.  In  place  of  P.  B.  Hoar,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Charles  C.  Gray,  Dealc.  Md,.  In  place  of 
J,  P,  Allison,  resigned. 

Nona  E.  Gelsler.  Woodstock,  Md.,  In  place 

of  L,  E,  Noll,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Edward  S.  Walters,  Willow  River,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  E,  M,  Wilson,  retired. 

Armin  R.  Stelnhaus.  Wlnthrop.  Minn.,  In 
place  of  H.  B.  Anderson,  deceased. 
Missomu 

Gerald  E.  Fielder,  Wlnfleld.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  F.  E.  Blrkhead,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Theodore  I.  Larsen.  Exeter,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  F,  M,  Lelbee,  retired. 

NEVADA 

Lester  E,  Mills.  Logandale.  Nev..  In  place 
of  GayUe  Truman,  deceased. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Ralph  J.  Lavallee.  Goffslown,  N,H.,  In  place 
of  L.  H.  Watt,  deceased, 

NEW    JEBSET 

John  J.  McLaughlin,  Jr..  Orange,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  B,  M.  Degnan,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Evelyn  F.  Kurtz.  Henderson  Harbor.  N.Y . 
In  place  of  E.  D,  Hughes,  retired. 

Henry  A.  Walter.  Loch  Sheldrake,  N.Y.,  m 
place  of  D.  M.  Rexford.  retired. 

Mary  E.  Cawley.  Wltherbee.  N.Y..  In  place 
of  Mary  Gallagher,  retired. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Raymond  G,  Gaylor,  Ayden.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  W,  O,  Ormond.  retired. 

Gerald  B,  Gibson.  Pine  Hall,  N.C.  In  place 
of  T,  D,  Preston,  retired. 

OHIO 

Harry  R,  Kimball,  Jr,,  Green  SprlngE,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  J,  D.  Reed,  retired. 

Thomas  W.  Feldman.  Minster.  Ohio,  la 
place  of  R,  H.  Brlnkman.  retired. 


Robert  D.  Maldlow.  Prospect,  Ohio,  in 
jilace  of  G,  I.  Lauer,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Albert  L.  Rogers.  Canute,  Okla,.  In  place 
oi  P,  J,  Kamphaus,  deceased. 

OREGON 

George  A.  Hansen.  Halfway,  Oreg..  in  place 
of  M.  W,  Moseley.  retired,  • 

WlUlam  C,  Green,  Oregon  City,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  L,  L.  McFarlane.  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John  J.  Buggey,  Brockway,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
Mary  Brumbaugh,  retired. 

Charles  W.  Burns.  Chlcora,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
S.  A.  Whitman,  retired, 

A,  Valadla  Mackereth.  Mendenhall,  Pa,,  in 
pl,icc  of  M.  H,  Swayne,  retired, 

Paul  C.  Brasch,  North  Wales.  Pa..  In  place 
of  C.  R,  Hankln.  retired, 

Matthew  T,  ChubskI,  South  Pork,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J,  R,  Dolan,  deceased, 

SOUTH   CAROUNA 

Walter  A,  Clark,  Vance.  SC.  in  place  of 
E  A.  Gelzer.  deceased. 

SOCTH    DAKOTA 

James  W.  Preston,  Hermosa.  S.  Dak..  In 
pl.ice  of  M.  J.  Cannon,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Lyle  P.  Vornell.  Adamsvllle.  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  J,  E,  Malone.  retired. 

Grover  B.  Tucker.  Tracy  City,  Teirn..  In 
piiice  of  C.  E.  Kllgore.  retired. 

TEXAS 

Nina  P.  Ruby.  PoUok.  Tex,,  in  place  of 
R  R,  Sanders,  retired, 

Washington 
Charles    S.    Shepard.    Cheney.    Wosh.,    In 
place  of  M.  S.  Jones,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  J.  Kane,  CassvlUe,  Wis  ,  In  place  of 
H  E.  Dietrich,  transferred, 

Clarence  E.  Sondberg.  Clear  Lake.  Wis.,  In 
place  of  N.  H,  Lenselink.  deceased. 
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for  we  know  that  we  are  being  led  by  Thy 
spirit,  who  is  too  wise  to  err  and  that 
Thou  wUt  not  betray  the  faith  and  love 
of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee. 
Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOLTRNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD,,  used  these  words  of  Scriptures: 
Isaiah  55:  6:  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  Jound,  call  ye  upon  Him  while 
He  is  near. 

Eternal  God.  in  whose  fellowship  we 
have  health,  holiness,  and  happiness,  by 
whose  mercy  we  have  life  and  by  whose 
grace  we  have  hope,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
cleanse  the  thoughts  of  oui  minds  by  the 
indwelling  of  Thy  spirit. 

Kindle  within  us  a  flame  of  pure  as- 
piration to  consume  our  baser  passions 
and  a  light  to  shine  upon  our  way  to 
dispel  all  darkness. 

Fill  our  minds  with  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, our  hearts  with  loving  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  and  may  our  hands 
be  extended  in  helpfulness  toward  the 
needy  and  give  us  the  courage  and  fidel- 
ity to  follow  the  ways  of  Thy  spirit. 

Hasten  the  coming  day  when  our  fel- 
lowship with  all  humanity  shall  be  more 
spiritualized  and  we  shall  strive  to  be 
known  for  our  service  and  good  will  to- 
ward all  men. 

Grant  that  we  may  lay  hold  of  our 
dally  duties  and  responsibilities  tmafrald 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R,3039.  An  act  to  amend  section  1006 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned,  tmder  certain  con- 
ditions, to  make  payment  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  members  of  an  armed  force  under 
his  Jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  such  payment  Is  due; 

H.R.6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty;   ond 

H.R.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions. 
Inventions,  or  scientific  achievements  by 
members  of  the  armed  forces  which  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency,  economy,  or  other 
Improvement  of    Government   operations. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R,  10586)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes."  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
Hayden,  Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mi-,  Salton- 
STALL,  and  Mr.  Cotton  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  gross  and  the  net  tonnage  for 
certain  vessels  having  two  or  more  decks,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1674.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1935.  An  act  to  amend  Che  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  timely  determination  of 
certain  claims  of  American  nationals  settled 
by  the  United  States-Polish  Claims  Agree- 
ment of  July  16, 1960,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S,  2064.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty Interests, 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  H,R.  10586.  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disaerce  to  the  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  coiiference  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Fogahty] ?  Tlie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs,  FoGARiv,  Denton,  Flood 
Mahon.  Laird,  Michel,  and  Bow 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  biU  H.R.  10586. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOLTvCEMENT 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  rollcall  No,  265  on  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
at  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
If  I  had  been  able  to  be  present,  I  would 
have  voted  'yea," 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS- 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr,  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  mav  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  todav 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER,     This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
Individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      APPROPRIA-nONS 
FOR    DEP.^RTMENTS    OF    L^BOR. 
HEALTH.    EDUCATION.   AND    WEL- 
FARE, FISCAL  -YEAR  1966 
Mr.  POGARTi'.    Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous   consent  to   take   from   the 


JO.'VNNE  MARIE  EVANS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR,  3103  i 
for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Marie  E^•ans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
legal  guardian  of  Joanne  Marie  Evans,  the 
minor  child  of  Sergeant  and  Mrs,  Roderick 
F.  Evans,  United  States  Army,  of  Governors 
Island,  New  York,  che  sum  of  S120.898.50  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  Including  medi- 
cal expenses  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  the  permanent  loss  of  normal 
function  and  use  of  the  right  leg  and  foot  of 
Joanne  Marie  Evans  resulting  from  an  mjurj' 
to  her  sciatic  nerve  caused  by  an  injection 
of  an  antibiotic  on  October  1,  1968.  by  a 
nurse  at  the  Patterson  Army  Hospital.  Port 
Monmouth.  New  Jersey.    Suit  on  this  claim 
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may  not  be  Instituted  under  the  tort  claim* 
procedure  provided  In  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  because  of  a  decision  In  favor  of  the 
United  States  In  a  suit  ou  this  claim  brought 
under  such  tort  claims  procedure.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  thla  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  xmlawful.  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  siun  not  ex- 
ceeding SI.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  "$120,898.50"  and  In- 
sert ■■soo.ooo". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOUIS    ADLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1821) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  Adler. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr,  GROSS  objected, 
and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj', 

BENJAMIN  A.   RAMELB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ':S.  149  >  for 
the  relief  of  Benjamin  A,  Ramelb. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHUSTER. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE   (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S,  919)  for 
the  relief  ol  Lt.  Col.  William  T.  Schuster. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES   P.   BRADLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR,  5121) 
for  the  relief  of  James  P,  Brpdley,  ' 

Mr.  TALCOTT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIFKIN  TEXTILES  CORP. 

The  Cle.-k  called  the  bill   (HR.  8646) 
for  the  relief  of  Rifkin  Textiles  Corp. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  time  limitation  pre- 
scribed by  section  520  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1520)  or  any  other  statute 
of  limitation,  the  consumption  entries  made 
on  behalf  of  Rlfkln  Textiles  Corporation  of 
New  York.  New  York,  and  set  out  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  may  be  rellquldated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  applicable  as  of  the  date 
such  entries  were  made  and  refund  of  duties 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  such  re- 
Itquldatlon  If  application  for  such  rellqulda- 
tlon  Is  made  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  consumption  entries  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  and  the  date  on  which  each 
such  entry  was  liquidated  are  as  follows: 

Date  0/ 
Consumption  entry:  liquidation 

703863 December    3.1962 

703862 December    3.  1962 

703861 December    3.1962 

710358 November  26. 1962 

737255 December   3.1962 

717256 December   3, 1962 

717258 December    3, 1962 

716333 December   3.1962 

720089 December  10. 1962 

709287 November  30. 1962 

The  bin  w-as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wns  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMILIA  MAJKA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3669) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Majka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Emilia  Majka.  the  widow  of  a  United  Slates 
citizen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  205  of  that  Act  shall  be  In- 
applicable In  her  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  FELIPE  V.  LAVAPIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7357) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felipe  V.  Lavapies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Felipe  V,  Lavapies  shall  be  held 
and  considered  t-^  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  gr."intlng  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  ofBcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NORTH  COUNTIES  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  10097  > 
for  the  relief  of  North  Counties  Hydro- 
electric Co. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  ROBERT  A.  ETHRIDGE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5530) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Robert  A. 
Ethrldge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
estate  of  Robert  A.  Ethrldge.  late  of  Macon, 
Georgia,  the  sum  of  $2.06407  In  fuU  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  such  estate  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  nonpayment, 
by  reason  of  lapse  of  time,  of  certain  United 
States  postal  money  orders  dated  before  1944 
and  held  by  said  Robert  A.  Ethrldge  at  the 
time  of  his  death  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  e.xce?s  Qf  20  per 
centum  thereof  shall  bo  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mts- 
deme.-inor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  flned  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Page  1.  line  10.  after  "death."  Insert  the 
following  languoge:  •paj-ment  of  the  amount 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  a  surrender  of  the  money  orders  which 
ore  the  basis  of  the  claims  discharged  there- 
by." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSE  L.  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  440)  for 
the  relief  of  Jose  L.  Rodriguez. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jose  L.  Rodriguez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  retained  his  priority 
on  the  quota  waiting  list  as  of  March  24, 
1052,  the  date  on  wMch  he  flrst  registered 
as  an  intending  Immigrant. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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WILLIAM  JOHN  CAMPBELL 
McCAUGHEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  450)  for 
the  relief  of  William  John  Campbell 
McCaughey. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Maria  Gloconda  Femla  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  October  13.  1946. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEE  HYANG  NA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  454)  for 
the  relief  of  Lee  Hyang  Na. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t'le  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Lee  Hyang  Na  may  be  classified 
»s  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning 
of  section  lOirb)  (1)  (P).  .^nd  a  petition  may 
be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said  Lee  Hyang  Na 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  O.  Gregerson.  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  subject  to  aU  the  conditions  In 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans 
Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
ilonallty  Act,  relating  to  the  number  of  pc*>- 
tltiona  v/hlch  may  be  approved,  sholl  be  In- 
applicable In  this  case. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  SEDAT  M.  AY  ATA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  573)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Sedat  M.  Ayata. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

S.  573 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Dr.  Sedat  M.  Ayata  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
October  1.  1968. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MUHAMALAD   SARWAR 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR   49951 
for  the  relief  of  Muhammad  Sarwar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.fembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonalltv 
Act.  Muhammad  Sarwar  shall  be  held  and 
TOnsldered  to  have  been  lawfuUv  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  paj-ment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  vear  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  DAUGHERTY.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  517)  for 
the  relief  of  John  William  Daugherty.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
■imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  secton  212(a) 
111  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonallt  •  Act 
John  William  Daugherty.  Junior,  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  he  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  If  the  said 
John  William  Daugherty.  Junior.  Is  not  en- 
titled to  medical  care  under  the  Dependents' 
Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250).  a  suitable 
Md  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as 
prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
this  exemption  shall  spply  onlv  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
Mate  or  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
Knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  ori 
the  table. 


MRS.     MARIA     EDUVIGIS     ARAN 
HEFFERNAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1393) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Eduvlgis 
Aran  Heffernan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

HR.  1393 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7id  House  of 
Represcniatnes  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvlgis  Aran  Heffernan.  the  widow  of 
a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  the  provisions  of  section  205  of  that 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLARENCE  EARLE  DAVIS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9521) 
for  the  relief  of  Clarence  Earle  Davis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  apd 
Nationality  Act,  Clarence  Earle  Davis  moy 
be  classified  os  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
behalf  by  Clarence  and  Gladvs  Davis  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pukuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  con- 
ditions m  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  l<3  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.5cd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tnble 


-MARIA  GIOCONDA  FEMIA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  521)  for 
the  reUef  of  Maria  Gioconda  Femla. 


ANGELICA   ANAGNOSTOPOULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4194) 
for  the  relief  of  Angelica  Anagnostopo- 
ulos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUow's : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlon,allty  Act,  Angelica  Anagnostopoulos  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  that  Act, 
and  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mrs. 
Audrey  T,  Sanner,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  approved  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  that  Act,  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions In  that  section  relating  to  eUglble 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


SANTA  GIAMMALVA 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HR   9991) 
for  the  relief  of  Santa  Giammalva 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arre«t 
and  bond  which  may  have  issued  m  the  case 
of  Santa  Giammalva.  From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  said 
Santa  Glamm.ilva  shall  not  again  be  .=  ubtect 
to  dejxortatlon  by  reison  of  the  6.imp  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  Issued. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


ANNA  AL^RIA  HEILAND 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  76)   for 
the  relief  of  Anna  Maria  Heiland. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
Arnerica  in  Congre-^^  axsembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provUions  of  paragraph 
(3)  ot  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Anna  Maria  Hetland 
mav  be  Issued  on  Immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
resident  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provision  of  such  Act: 
Prorided.  That  if  the  said  .Anna  Maria  Hell- 
and  Is  not  entitled  to  medical  care  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat. 
2501,  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
raking.  approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
This  section  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for 
exclusion  under  such  paragraph  Icnown  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was;  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


ELIZABETH  KAM  OI  HU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  135)  for 
the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Kam  Oi  Hu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Eliza- 
beth Kam  Oi  Hu.  who  lost  tJnlted  States 
citizenship  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3),  subsection  fa)  of  section  349 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nation.-'Uty  Act.  may 
.  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
before  any  court  referred  to  In  subsection 
la)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  tlie  United  States  abro.ad, 
an  oath  as  prescribed  by  section  337  of  such 
act.  Prom  and  after  naturalization  under 
this  Act,  the  Eaid  Elisabeth  Kam  OI  Hu  shall 
have  the  same  citizenship  stattis  as  that 
which  existed  Immediately  prior  to  it«  losfi. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANGEL  LAGMAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  136)  for 
the  relief  of  Angel  Lagmay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Angel  Lftgmay  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orplian  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  lOKbl  (I)  (F)  of  the  said  Act. 
and  a  petition  may  be  filed  by  Cornello  Lag- 
may,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf 
of  the  said  Angel  Ijjgmay.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 20S(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in 
that  section  relating   to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
t:me.  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
ar.d  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARIA  LIBERTY  BURNETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  192)  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  Liberty  Burnett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Maria  Liberty  Burnett  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  lOKbl  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act. 
and  a  petition  may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the 
said  Maria  Liberty  Burnett  by  Donald  M. 
Burnett,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  20S(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  ail  the  condi- 
tions In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans- 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MING  CmiP  CHAU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  584)  for 
the  reUef  of  Mine;  Chup  Chau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  584 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  .wction  101(b)(1)(E)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Ming 
Chup  Chau  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARIA  TSILIS 


EVANGELIA  MOSHOU  KANTAS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  614)  for 
the  relief  of  Evangelia  Moshou  Kantas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  614 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the   United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Evangelia  Moshou  Kantas  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  ot  section  101  (b)  (Pi  of  the  said 
.Act  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jerry  Kantas.  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  behalf  of  the  said  Evangelia  Mo- 
shou Kantas  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  re- 
lating to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 


GEORGE  PALURAS  (GEORGIOS 
PALOURAS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  653)  for 
the  relief  of  George  Palura.s  (Georgios 
Palouras) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 
s.  653 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Reprcientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  George  Paluras  (Georgios  Pa- 
louras) may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  or- 
phan within  the  meaning  of  section  101  (bl 
(Fi.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  In  behalf  of 
the  said  George  Paluras  (Georgios  Palouras i 
by  Mr.  Philip  Paluras.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  N.itionallty  Act.  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relotlng  to 
eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  in 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  586)  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  Tsilis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
ttonaltly  Act.  Maria  Tsilis  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (E)  of  that  Act.  and  she  shall  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  first  preference  quota  status 
under  section  203(a)(1)  of  the  said  Act 
as  one  following  to  Join  her  adoptive  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stavros  Manthos  Tsilis.  and 
shall  be  accorded  the  same  priority  In  the 
issuance  of  the  visa  as  that  accorded  her 
adoptive  parents:  Prorided.  That  the  said 
Maria  Tsilis  shall  enter  the  United  States 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


KIMIE  OKAMOTO  ADDINGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  703)  for 
the  relief  of  Kimle  Okamoto  Addington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
s.  703 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  kimle  Okamoto  Addington  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her 
behalf  by  Charles  and  Mildred  Addington. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CHAMIHI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  828)  for 
the  relief  of  Cha  Mi  Hi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.828 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    o! 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  t!-.e 
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administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  section  206(c).  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
m  behalf  of  eligible  orphans,  shall  be  Inap- 
plicable In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  in  be- 
half of  Cha  Mi  HI  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony 
Caucutt.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


ALVA  ARLINGTON  GARNES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  861)  for 
the  relief  of  Alva  Arlington  Games. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  B6I 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpre.-ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (Ai  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Alva  Arlington  Games,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Edgar  Taltt. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Proridecf.  That 
no  natiu-al  parent  of  the  bcnenclary.  by 
vu-tue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SPECIALIST  MANUEL  D.  RACELIS 
The  Clerk  called   the   bill    (S.    1209) 

for  the  relief  of  Specialist  Manuel  D. 

Racelis. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1209 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Specialist  Manuel  D.  Racelis  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Stales  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  ofBcer  to 
deduct  one  nimjber  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


POLA  BODENSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1111)  for 
the  relief  of  Pola  Bodensteln. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KIM  SA  SUK 


MRS.  ELENA  B.  GUIRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  971)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elena  B.  Guira. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  971 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs 
Elena  B.  Guira.  who  lost  United  States  citi- 
zenship under  the  provisions  of  section 
349(a)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior 
to  one  year  after  the  edective  date  of  this 
Aci,  before  any  court  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of 
the  satd  Act.  From  and  after  naturalization 
under  this  Act.  the  said  Mrs.  Elena  B.  Guira 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status  as 
that  which  e.xlsted  immediately  prior  to  Its 
loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a-  motion  to  reconsider  was 
kid  on  the  table. 


Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  879) 
for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sa  Suk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  879 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
admlnliitratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  section  205(c).  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
in  behalf  of  eligible  orphans,  shall  be  In- 
applicable In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  In 
behalf  of  Ktm  Sa  Suk  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Joseph  Caperna,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CHtTNG  J.  CLARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1170)  for 
the  reUef  of  Chung  J.  Clark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

S.  1170 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Chung  J.  Clark,  the  widow  of 
a  United  States  citizen  who  served  honor- 
ably In  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  section  101  (a)  (27) 
(A)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205  of  that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Dr.  OTTO  F.  KERNBERG 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1012)  for 
tne  relief  of  Otto  P.  Kernberg. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  biU  may  be 
Pas.«ed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MIRHAN  GAZARIAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1104)  for 

the  relief  of  Mirhan  Gazarian. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1104 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  October  23  1962 
(Public  Law  87-855).  Mirhan  Gazarian' shall 
be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  that  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and   insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Attorney  CJeneral  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Mirhan  Gazarian.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Mirhan  Gazarian  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  or  any  such  wax- 
rants  and  orders  have  Issued." 


KRIS  ANN  LARSEN 
Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1186)  for 

the  relief  of  Kris  Ann  Larsen. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1186 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Kris  Ann  Larsen  mav  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  tlie  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (1|  (P)  of  the  said  Act  and 
a  petition  may  be  filed  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
A.  Larsen.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in 
behalf  of  the  said  Kris  Ann  Larsen  pursuant 
to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
in  that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recorusider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONSTAN^-US  AGG.4NIS 
The  Clerk  call.Kl  the  bill  'HR.  1836 1 

for  the  relief  of  Constantinus  Agganls. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   1836 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
stantinus Agganls.  who  lost   United   States 
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citizenship  under  the  proNialons  of  section 
349(a)  (S)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior 
to  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  before  any  court  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplo- 
matic or  consular  offleer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337 
of  the  said"  Act.  From  and  after  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  Act,  the  said  Constantlnus 
Aggams  shall  have  the  same  citizenship 
status  as  that  which  existed  trruncdlately 
prior  to  its  los». 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments:        i 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  the  name 
•■Constantlnus  Agganls"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  name  "Constantinos  Agganls". 

On  p;ige  1,  line  11.  strike  out  the  name 
'Constantlnus  Aggnnis"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  name  "Constantinos  Agganls". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Constantinos  Agganis." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ELIGIO  CIARDIELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1918) 
for  the  relief  of  Eligio  Ciardlello. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

i 

KOCK  KONG  FONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2752) 
for  the  relief  of  Kock  Kong  Fong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H,R.2752 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Represev.tatlces  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Kock  Kdng  Pong  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
June  30.  1058,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
flrst  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.^sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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citizen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  101(a)(27)(A)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  205  of  that  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  ttUs  ca^e. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  LILY  NING  SHEEHAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2906) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lily  Ning  Sheehan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer~ 
ICO  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs.  Lily 
Nlng  Sheehan,  the  widow  of  a  United  States 


YESTER  ARPACIOGLUGIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3082) 
for  the  relief  of  Yester  Arpacioglugll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Yester  Arpacioglugll  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  oi  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  case  of  Tester  Arpacioglugll.  From 
and  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  said  Yester  Arpacioglugll  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  ANN  HARTMANN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3515) 

for  the  relief  of  Mary  Ann  Hartmann. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3515 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  SeTuite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Mary  Ann  Hartmann  may  be 
clossifled  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  lOHb)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behal! 
by  Sandra  C.  and  Thomas  R.  H-irtmann,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlon  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  ellgil^le 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thi:d 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HWANG  TAI  SHIK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3288) 
for  the  relief  of  Hwang  Tai  Shik. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  3288 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Hwang  Tal  Shlk  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf 
by  Loyd  James  Elroy  Homo  and  Freda  Lorcne 
Homo,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  20S(b)  of  the  Act,  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans.  Section  205(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  relating 
to  the  number  of  petitions  which  may  be 
approved,  shall  be  Inapplicable  In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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KIM  SUN  HO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJa.  6229) 
for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sun  Ho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6229 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Kim  Sun  Ho  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  .^ct. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  E.  Tazuk.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

Section  a05(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  relating  to  the  number  ol 
petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
inapplicable  in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHUN  SOO  KIM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6235) 
for  the  relief  of  Chun  Soo  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  6235 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Chun  Soo  Kim  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
behalf  by  CUff  E.  and  Virginia  May  Everett, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

Section  20B(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  number  of 
petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
inapplicable  In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   ELENA   VASSILIOU 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7084) 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elena  Vassiliou. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7084 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Elena  VassUlou  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
10  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  States  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  lo  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  ar- 
re.st,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the 
ciise  of  Mrs  Elena  Vassiliou.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
said  Mrs.  Elena  Vassiliou  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  some 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

lo. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JENNIFER    ELLEN    JOHNSON 
MOJDARA 

The  derk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  7345) 
for  the  relief  of  Jennifer  Ellen  Johnson 
Mojdara. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  7345 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  time 
Jennifer  Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara.  daughter  of 
Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia Ann  Johnson,  was  residing  abroad  with 
her  parents,  during  her  minority,  when  her 
father  was  serving  abroad  a*  a  career  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  compliance  with 
the  physical-presence  requirement  of  section 
301(a)  (7)  of  the  Immlpration  and  NaUonal- 
I'y  Act.  as  amended. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1736.  an 
identical  bill  to  H.R.  7345,  and  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  1736 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
time  Jennifer  Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara, 
daughter  of  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Patricia  Ann  Johnson,  was  residing 
abroad  with  her  parents,  during  her  minor- 
ity, when  her  father  was  serving  abroad  as  a 
career  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
compliance  with  the  phvslcal-presence  re- 
quirement of  section  301(a)  (7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7345)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARGARET  ELIZABETH  AND  FRED- 
ERICK HEiNRY  TODD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7453) 
for  the  relief  of  Margaret  Elizabeth  and 
Frederick  Heni-y  Todd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
HR.  7453 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationalltv 
Act.  Margaret  Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry 
Todd  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  grantlug  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-coiitrol  ofB- 
cer  to  deduct  two  niunbers  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Todd  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  compiled  with  the 
provisions  of  section  316  of  that  Act  as  they 
relate  to  residence  and  physical  presence." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


approval  of  petitions  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armando  Loretucci,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  that  Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


^L\RIO   MENNA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  1.HM.  6312) 
for  the  relief  of  Mario  Menna. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  6312 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mario  Menna  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FEIGHAK 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

."imendment  offered  by  Mt.-Feighan:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"That,  m  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration laws.  Mario  Menna  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  pun'lew  of  section  1  of  the 
act  of  October  24,  1962  (76  Stat.  1247)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RAFFAELLA   ACHILLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9526) 
for  the  relief  of  Raffaella  Achilli. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9526 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Raffaella  AchllU  may  be  clas- 
sified as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1 )  (F)  of  that  Act,  upon 


\L'\RIA  ALEXANDROS  SIAGRIS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  2757) 

for  the  reUef  of  Maria  Alexandros  Sia- 

gris. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  2757 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Maria  Alexandros  Slagrls  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  lOl(b)  (1)  iF)  of  that  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexandros  Slagrls.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  that  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  tliat  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MANLIO  MASSIMIUANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2762) 
for  the  relief  of  Manlio  Massimilianl. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJR.  2762 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Seprc^cntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  Manllo 
MasslmUlanl.  who  lost  United  States  citizen- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  section  349(a) 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
may  be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  be- 
fore any  court  referred  to  In  aubf^ectlon  (a) 
of  section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  oHlcer  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the 
said  Act.  From  and  after  naturalization 
under  this  Act.  the  said  M;inllo  Masslmlllanl 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status  as  that 
which  existed  Immediately  prior  to  Its  loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Kill  JAI  StTNG 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2933) 
for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jal  Sung. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  2933 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hcprcucntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Kim  Jal  Sung  may  be  classlfled 
as  an  eligible  orphan  wlthm  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  D.  Holland,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Act.  subject  to  all  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans.  Section 
205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  relating  to  the  number  of  petitions 
which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  inapplica- 
ble In  this  cose. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRZE\nrSLAW  M.'^RIANSKI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2938) 
for  the  relief  of  Przemyslaw  Marianskl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2938 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .Act.  Przemyslaw  Mailanstl  may  be 
classlfled  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Nowakowskl. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strilte  out  the  name 
"Przemyslaw  Marianskl"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  name  "Przemyslaw  Nowakowskl". 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  the  word 
"citizens"  and  substitute  the  words  "a  citizen 
and  lawfully  resident  alien". 


On  page  1,  line  8,  after  "United  States," 
Insert  the  word  "respectively.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Przemyslaw  Nowakow- 
ski." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MANOJLO  VRZICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2939) 
for  the  relief  of  Manojlo  Vrzleh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H-R.  2930 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stares  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  203 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  M:inoJlo  Vrzleh,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural  born  alien 
child  ijf  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Marko  Versich,  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  la  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Manojlo 
Verzich  may  be  clAsslRed  as  an  eligible  or- 
phan within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  In  his  belialf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marko  Verzich.  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  Che  Act,  sub- 
ject tiD  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manojlo  Verzich." 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAXIE  L.  RUPERT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2578) 
for  the  relief  of  Maxie  L.  Rupei-t. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  N.  LEGARDE  AND  HIS 
WIFE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  853)  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  N.  Legarde  and  his 
v,-lle,  Beatrice  E.  Legarde. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  853 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuj-y  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Trcisury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Charles  N.  Legarde  and  his  wife.  Beatrice  E. 
Legarde,  of  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts,  the 
sum  of  S30.573.67  In  full  satisfaction  of  nil 
claims  ag.ilnst  the  United  States  of  the  said 
Charles  N.  Legarde  and  Beatrice  E.  Legarde 
for  compensation  for  injuries  sustained  by 
them  arising  out  of  an  automobile  accident 
on  September  2.  1961.  caused  by  a  United 
States  Coast  Guard  truck  operated  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard:  Pro- 
tided.  That  no  part  of  Vie  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  la  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $l.(}O0. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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MRS.  CLARA  W.  DOLLAR 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  1873)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Dollar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  oi  er 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  wa&no  objection. 


LOUIS  W.  HANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1409) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  W.  Hann. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  SIMMS 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.  R.  2557) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  Simms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  2567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeritatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Frank 
Slmms  of  North  Chicago.  IlUnols.  Is  reUeved 
of  UablUty  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $349.80.  representing  the  aggregute 
amount  of  overpayments  of  compensation 
miule  to  iilm  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
(during  the  period  beginning  May  13,  1962, 
and  ending  September  26,  1964)  as  a  result 
of  an  administrative  error  In  the  adjustment 
of  his  pay  rate.  In  the  audit  and  :-ett;o- 
ment  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
liability  la  relieved  by  this  Act. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  1  after  line  12,  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Prank  Slmms.  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him.  In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  liability  to  the  United  States  specified 
In  the  first  section.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  Jl.OOO." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARTHUR  HILL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6590) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Hill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  G.  MIKULECKY 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8457) 

for  the  relief  of  Robert  G.  Mikulecky. 
There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Hit.  8457 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o,'  Repreicnttttives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
to  John  I.  Gondek  the  sum  of  S150  In  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  United 
States  and  against  Robert  Q.  Mikulecky  aris- 
ing out  of  an  accident  which  occurred  in 
Chicago.  Illinois,  on  October  26.  1969.  when 
.=.ald  Robert  G.  Mikulecky  was  operating  a 
Government  motor  vehicle  tn  the  course  of 
his  duties  as  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  and  In  full 
fatl.>ifactlon  of  the  Judement  and  costs  en- 
tered against  the  said  Robert  G.  Mikulecky 
In  civil  Hctlon  numbered  64C98a  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Illinois,  baaed  upon  said  acci- 
dent. No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  anv 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  tl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  1.  line  6.  strike  "I."  and  insert  "E.". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  B.  STEVENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10338) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B.  Stevens. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHU  HSIEN  CHANG 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1084)  for 

the  relief  of  Shu  Hsien  Chang. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1084 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Shu  HsIen  Chang  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  7,  1950.  . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LAURA  Mac.^RTHUR  GODITIABOIS- 
DEACON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1919 1  for 
the  relief  of  Laura  MacArthur  Godltia- 
bois-Deacon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1919 
Be  it  enacted  bj  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
time  Laura  MacArthur  Goditlabols-Deacon. 
daughter  of  Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  Mrs.  Laura  Louise  MacArthur.  was  re- 
siding abroad  with  her  p.irents.  during  her 
minority,  when  her  father  was  serving  abroad 
as  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  compliance  with  the  physical-presence 
requirement  of  section  301(a)  (7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ALEXANDER    PORZSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1931) 
for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Porzse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  1931 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Alexander  Porzse  shall  be  held  and  con- 


sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  rwjtion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EFSTAHIA    GIANNOS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHJJ.  2926  ■ 

for  the  relief  of  Efstahia  Giannos. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

UM.  2926 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  lOKa)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Efstahia  Giannos.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Theodore  Giannos.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  nattiral 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  imder  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Efstahia  Gian- 
nos may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  loi(b)  (1)  (P) 
of  the  Act.  and  a  petition  filed  In  her  behall 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Giannos.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  states,  may  be  approved  pursuant  to 
section  20S(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tinie,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SON  CHUNG  JA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3062) 
for  the  relief  of  Son  Chung  Ja. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3082 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Son  Chung  Ja  may  be  classified 
as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  tn  her  behalf  by  Mr  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Clark,  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act. 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  tn  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ELENI  BACOLA  CIACCO,  DOC- 
TOR OF  MEDICINE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  3079) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elenl  Bacola  Clacco, 
doctor  of  medicine. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.H.  3079 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscmttled,  That,  for  the 
purpo:ies  oj  the  Irrunlgration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Hem  Bacola  CiAco.  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  December  19, 
1357. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  ROSA  BASILE  DeSANTIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3765) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosa  Basile  DeSan- 
tis. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H-R.  3765 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Reprcsimtativea  of  the  United  Statej  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Miss  Rosa  Basile  OeSohtls  may 
bo  d.-usitled  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act, 
and  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Santa 
DcSantls,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may 
he  approved  pnrsu.Tnt  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARIA  FINOCCHIARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4211) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Finocchiaro. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MICHAEL  HADJICHRISTOFAS.  APH- 
RODITE HADJICHRISTOFAS,  AND 
PANIOTE  HADJICHRISTOFAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4464) 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  Hadjlchristofas, 
Aphrodite  Hadjlchristofas,  and  Paniote 
Hadjlchristofas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4464 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  ^nchael  Hadjlchristofas  and 
Aphrodite  Hadjlchristofas  may  be  classified 
as  eligible  orphans  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b|(l)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  petitions  filed  In  their  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Terzlan.  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
203(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  condi- 


tions In  that  section  relating  to  eligible  or- 
phans. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(2)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Panote  Hadjlchristofas  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Terzlan. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Prouided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Section  205(cl  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  number 
of  petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
Inapplicable  In  these  cases. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ENZO   (ENZIQ)    PEROTTI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4926) 
for  the  reUef  of  Enzo  (Enzio)  Perotti. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHIZUYO  HOSHIZAKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4928) 
for  the  reUef  of  Chizuyo  Hoshlzakl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,'  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIOSDADO  F.  ALMAZAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5006) 

for  the  relief  of  Diosdado  F.  Almazan. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  S006 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Dios- 
dado P.  Almazan,  who  lost  United  States 
citizenship  under  the  provisions  of  section 
401(e)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1B40.  may 
be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  before  any 
court  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular 
ofScer  of  the  United  States  abroad,  the  oaths 
prescribed  by  section  337  of  the  said  Act. 
From  and  after  naturalization  under  this 
Act.  the  Diosdado  P.  Almazan  shall  have  the 
same  citizenship  status  as  that  which  ex- 
isted Immediately  prior  to  its  loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA    DEL    ROSARIO    DE   FATIMA 
LOPEZ  HAYES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5457) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  del  Rosario  de 
Fatima  Lopez  Hayes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5457 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
203  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Maria  del  Rosario  del  Fa- 
tima Lopez  Hayes,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  he  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mary  E.  Hayes,  citizen  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  natural  paxentt 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claufu 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Maria  del  Rr- 
sarlo  de  Patlma  Lopez  Hayes  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mear.- 
Ing  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act.  ano 
a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mary  E. 
Hayes,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
approved  pursuant  to  .section  205  (b)  of  the 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  thot 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  FRANCIS  CR.'\BBS  'KOH,  MI 
SOOKi 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5554  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  Francis  Crabbs 
iKoh.MiSook). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HR.  5554 

Bo  it  enacted  by  the  Se'tale  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
admlnlsuatlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mary  Francis  Crabbs  (Koh. 
Ml  Sook)  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)  (P)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Reverend  an<l 
Mrs.  Robert  Oabbs.  citizen.')  of  the  Unlte<l 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orpharis.  Section 
205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  relating  to  the  number  of  petltloi'.s 
which  may  be  approved,  shaU  be  Inapplica- 
ble In  this  case. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  for 
the  relief  of  Mary  Frances  Crabbs." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4.  strllie  out  the  names  "Mary 
Francis  Crabbs  (Koh.  Ml  Sook)"  and  Insert 
the  name  "Mary  Frances  Crabbs". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Fran- 
ces Crabbs." 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


NAM  IE  KIM 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HR.  5904) 
for  the  relief  of  Nam  le  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  5904 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Nam  le  Kim  mav  be  classified 
13  an  eligible  orphan  within"  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (l)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hams  Crogh,  citizens  of  the 
muted  States,  pursuant  to  section  a05(b)  of 
the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  coBdltlons  In  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans 

Section  205(c)  or  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
uonallty  Act,  relating  to  the  number  of  peti- 
tions which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  in- 
applicable In  thlB  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  James  D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife,  Jean  Mary 
Blyth,  and  their  daughter,  Penelope  Jean 
Blyth,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  section 
316  of  the  Act  as  they  relate  to  residence  and 
physical  presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DR.  ORHAN  METm  OZMAT 
Tiie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R   6819) 

for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orhan  Metin  Ozmat 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6819 
Bn  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ncprcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
periods  of  time  Doctor  Orhan  Metln  Ozmat 
h^ resided  In  the  United  States  since  his 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  on 
September  6.  1963.  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  an  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlig- 

•Thot,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
■Snd  Nationality  Act.  Doctor  Orhan  Metln 
Ozmat  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
compiled  with  the  requirements  of  section 
310  of  the  Act  as  they  relate  to  residence  and 
physical  presence." 


ROSAURO  L.  LINDOGAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  137)  for 

the  relief  of  Rosauro  L.  Lindogan. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  137 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Rosauro  L.  Lindogan  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  paj-ment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence of  such  alien  as  provided  tor  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
numlier  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  la  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new 
section  2  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Chester 
(Abramczyk)  Hill  may  be  classified  as  an 
eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (I)  (P)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval 
of  a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by  Mr  and 
Mrs,  Gilbert  L.  Hill,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  eligible  orphans. 


dent  on  April  8.  1957.  Involrtng  a  malltruck 
being  operated  by  him  as  .1.1  emplovee  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department.  No 
pan  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  stuUI  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  re'adered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  s;ane 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  pro%-lslon3  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  »1.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  lines  3  and  4:  Strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


to 


was 


The     committee     amendment 
asreed  to. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
"me,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosauro  L. 
Lindogan  and  Chester  (Abramczyk) 
Hill." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JAMBS  D.  W.  BLYTH,  HIS  WIPE 
JEAN  MARY  BLYTH.  AND  THEIR 
DAUGHTER.  PENELOPE  JEAN 
BLYTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  10256) 
lor  the  relief  of  James  D.  W.  Blvth  his 
wife.  Jean  Mar>'  Blyth,  and  their  daugh- 
ter. Penelope  Jean  Blyth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  10256 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
'i'presentatives    of    the    United    states    of 


JOSEPH  J.  McDEVITT 
The  Clei-k  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1311) 

for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J.  McDevitt. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1311 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriate*!,  to 
Joseph  J.  McDevitt.  of  Philadelphia,  the  sum 
of  S584.  The  pa>-ment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
in  full  settlement  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  the 
amount  paid  by  him  In  lull  settlement  of  the 
judgment  rendered  against  him  on  March  14. 
1960.  by  the  municipal  court  of  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  arising  out  of  a  vehicular  accl- 


ALTON  G.  EDWARDS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR   4203) 

for  the  relief  of  Alton  G.  Edwards. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4203 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Al- 
ton G.  Edwards,  of  Orlando.  Flor:da.  the  sum 
of  S348.23.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  his  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  reimbursement  of  the 
amount  paid  by  him  in  lull  settlement  of 
the  judgment  rendered  against  him  on  June 
20,  1963,  by  the  SmaU  Claims  Court  of 
Orange  County.  Florida,  arising  out  of  a  ve- 
hlcular  accident  on  September  10.  i960  in- 
volving a  malltruck  being  operated  by  'him 
as  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attornev  on  ac- 
»Mth,v.f  f "■'«=  rendered  In  connection 
With  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 

^.Ti"!'  I'?''  '=°»"'»<:'  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  gtfllty 
?L,t  ,'"'?^f,'"''*''"°>-  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  lines  3  and  4:  Strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


JOSEPH  K.  BELLEK 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  52041 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  K.  Bellek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  6204 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Jo- 
seph K.  Bellek.  of  Roselle  Park.  New  Jersey, 
the  sum  of  S300  In  full  settlement  of  hia 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  that  amount  paid  by  him  in 
satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  entered  against 
htm  on  March  12.  1059.  In  the  Union  County 
District  Court.  Union  County,  New  Jersey,  aa 
the  result  of  a  motor  vehicle  collision  o( 
January  28.  1958.  between  a  privately  owned 
vehicle  of  the  Mel  Anne  Corporation  and  a 
post  omce  truck  operated  by  him  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment  with  the  Post 
Office  Department.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  p.\id  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provision.!!  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  nned  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing SI.OOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAR\Try   E.   WARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8085) 
for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E.  Ward. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  T.ALcoTTl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


S.    SGT.    ROBERT    E.    MARTIN,    U.S. 
AIR  FORCE   'RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8829) 
for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt.  Robert  E.  Martin, 
U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  w-ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDWARD  F.  MURZYN  AND  ED- 
WARD   J.    OBRIEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10403) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  P.  Murzyn  and 
Edward  J.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.     COL.     JAMES     E.     BAILEY.     JR., 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE   (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10404) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  James  E.  Bailey. 
Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired). 


COL.  DONALD  J.  M.  BLAKESLEE  AND 
LT.  COL.  ROBERT  E.  WAYNE,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10405) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  Donald  J.  M. 
Blakeslee  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Wayne, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  pas.sed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  PHILLIP  L.  VETRONE,  U.S. 
ARMY 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1389) 
for  tbe  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  PhlUlp  L.  Vetrone, 
U.S.  Array. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1389 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Phillip  L.  Vetrone.  United 
States  Army  (Service  Number  0-84578),  the 
sum  of  S19.430.35.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  his  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  his  unreimbursed  loss 
Inciu-red  by  reason  of  the  destruction  on 
August  17. 1963.  of  his  household  goods  which 
were  stored  by  the  United  States.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing Jl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7.  strike  •'S19.430.35"  and 
Insert  ■'59.372,17". 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per- 
cent thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.  JACK  F.  OREND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4911  > 

for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Jack  F.  Orend. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that    this    bill    be 

passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  LONETA  HACKNEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  Ii84i 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Loneta  Hackney. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


OVERPA-VT^ENTS  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
type  of  bills  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  consider  with  increasing  frequency  on 
the  Private  Calendar  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  overpayments,  military  and  ci- 
vilian in  Government,  and  modes  of  relief 
therefrom.  From  1957  through  1961,  for 
example,  according  to  the  Comptrolirr 
General,  there  were  over  1  million  over- 
payments, totalling  $100  million,  of  which 
about  18  percent  or  $18  million  couiU  not 
be  recovered. 

Believing  that  some  better  means  of 
accountability  and  responsibility  should 
be  devised  for  this  type  of  loss,  letters 
have  been  sent  to  several  executive  agen- 
cies and  to  the  distinguished  chairmen 
of  the  House  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  deals  with 
these  problems. 

A  most  articulate  and  explanatory  re- 
ply has  been  received  from  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary, 
which  I  believe  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  Probably  no 
one  has  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem  or  has  exerted  a  greater  effort 
to  insure  justice  and  equity  under  the 
law.  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to 
protect  the  Government's  interest. 

Because  such  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  is  involved  in  the.se  measures, 
which  are  usually  approved  with  little 
If  any  discussion  or  debate,  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  interested 
both  in  the  inquiring  letter  and  the  very 
detailed  reply  of  the  chairman,  and  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  insert  them 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Congress  or  tht  UNrrro  St»tes. 

HOCr5E    or    RtPBESENTATTVES, 

Wishington,  DC,  August  30,  1965, 

Hon   ROBEHT   T.    ASHMORE, 

Chairman.      Subcommittee     of     Judiciary, 
House  o/  Representatives.  House  Office 
Building,   Washington.  DC. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  For  some  time  1 

have   been   concerned    about    overpayments 
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and  modes  of  relief  therefrom,  whether  they 
be  to  those  In  the  military  services  by  pay- 
m.asters,  based  on  errors  and/or  false  Infor- 
m.itlon;  whether  they  be  from  lack  of  Inade- 
quate Insurance  In  the  warehousing  and 
transporting  of  goods  of  the  military.  In- 
cluding regulations  specifying  limitations 
on  the  amounts  thereof;  or  Whether  It  be 
from  overpayment  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Dual  Employment  Act,  or 
for  other  causes. 

The  Comptroller  General.  In  testifying  on 
April  24.  1963  before  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service's   Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Ctillzatlon,  included  the  following  excerpt  • 
•Selective   audits,   by    the   GAO   and    the 
military  services,  of  military  pay  allowances 
expenditures  disclosed  over  I  million  over- 
paj-ments  to  servicemen,  totaling  sioo  mil- 
lion during  fiscal  years  1957  through  1961." 
About  18  percent  or  $18  million  of  Identi- 
fied overpayments  could  not  be  recovered. 
"We  estimate  that  there  were  also  about 
.500.000  underpayments  of  about  S22  mlUlon 
during  these  years — " 

Overpayments  are  a  function  of  responsi- 
bility as  well  as  accountability  on  the  part 
of  the  paymaster,  whereas  underpayments 
are  usually  taken  care  of  by  the  nUlltary 
personnel  themselves  recognizing  they  have 
been  shortchanged. 

Certainly  no  civilian  or  mlUtBrv  pavmaster 
should  be  relieved  of  responslblilty  if  he  is 
.accountable.  I  believe  we  can  all"  agree  on 
this  principle.  Likewise.  It's  most  difficult 
US  these  private  bills  come  through  the  Con- 
ress.  to  believe  that  "GI's"  of  years  of  expe- 
rience do  not  know  when  they  are  drawing 
on  the  wrong  "fogle"  or  are  being  dually 
employed,  or  in  general,  are  almply  "over- 
paid." 

Certainly  If  they  are  to  be  forgiven  rou- 
tinely. It  would  be  an  adjunct  to  the  various 
services,  and  save  much  time  In  Congress. 
If  rules  and  regulations  were  drawn  up  and 
adopted.  Including  the  necessary  legislation, 
ard  If  we  must  relieve  responsibility  from 
tliose  that  are  accountable. 

I  would  appreciate  your  commenu  a«  to 
this  total  situation  and  all  facets  thereof 
including  suggested  guidance  for  the  respon- 
Blble  legislative  committee  and/or  the  duly 
constituted  "objectors"  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

DuBWARD  C.  Hall, 
H.  R.  Gross. 
Burt  L.  Talcott, 
Members  0/  Congress. 
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U.S.  HousB  op  Represemtatjvis, 

COMilllTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 

Washington,  DC,  September  3,  19BS. 
Hon  DuRWARD  G,  Hall. 
HouF.e  of  Representatives, 
^<2r,hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  In  your  letter  of  August 
30,  1960,  you  have  referred  to  the  problem 
or  liability  due  to  various  payments  to  serv- 
icemen and  civilian  employees  ol  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  subsequently  determined 
to  have  been  erroneous.  As  you  know,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and.  In  par- 
ticular. Its  Subcommittee  on  aalms  la  re- 
quired to  de;U  with  this  problem  on  a  con- 
tinuing b.isjs.  Overpayments  occur  from  o 
variety  of  situations.  You  have  noted  the 
case  where  an  Individual  mistake  la  made  In 
^p-jy  account  and  I  gather  from  your  re- 
marks that  you  feel  that  the  certifying  offi- 
cer m  such  a  cise  should  be  held  to  a  greater 
uegree  of  responslbUity.  Prom  the  cases 
coming  before  the  committee.  It  Is  possible 
w  say  that  in  some  cajses.  the  Individual  em- 
Piovee  Who  made  the  error  has  been  held  re- 
"porislble  but.  In  many  Instances,  the  error 
«  discovered  years  later  when  this  kind  of 


determination  as  to  who  mav  have  nude  the 
Initial  determination  Is  all  but  impossible 

Another  more  dllHcult  aspect  of  the  so- 
called  overpayment  problem  occurs  when 
official  action  on  the  part  of  a  department  la 
subsequently  ruled  to  have  been  Improper 
although,  until  that  determination  Is  made' 
It  Is  clothed  with  all  of  the  Indications  of 
legality  and  official  sanction  that  would 
nomally  be  given  to  governmental  action 
It  is  In  these  c.-ises  that  the  Congress  Is  often 
raced  with  a  request  to  relieve  a  group  of 
n-^"*,!""'-  ''"'•'"8  each  Congress  since 
19o9,  this  committee  has  sought  to  evolve  a 
system  under  public  law  which  would  provide 
a  means  to  review  overpaj-ment  cases  and 
provide  for  a  waiver  of  UabUity  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  congressional  consideration.  How- 
ever, this  mode  of  procedure  has  not  vet 
been  successful. 

Your  letter  also  refers  to  the  problem  of 
losses  suffered  by  mllltarv  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel due  to  the  damage  and  destruction 
of  their  personal  property  while  In  storage 
under  Government  contract.  Here  again,  the 
committee  has  recommended  public  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  payment  for  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  property  lost.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  studied  this  situation  In  depth  In 
connection  with  the  legislation  It  has  pro- 
posed. It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
question  of  adequacy  of  Insurance  should  be 
tne  Eubject  of  further  study.  It  Is  mv  un- 
derstanding that  the  Insurance  companies 
have  shown  no  inclination  to  write  policies 
which  would.  In  effect.  Insure  mlllt.iry  and 
civilian  personnel  for  property  losses  over 
and  above  that  assumed  by  the  Government 
In  other  words,  there  Is  no  policy  which 
would  provide  for  a  deductible  amount  for 
the  Government  adjudication  so  as  to  provide 
a  more  reasonable  premium  rate  for  Govern- 
ment personnel  In  this  situation.  The  com- 
mittee also  questions  the  adequacy  of  the 
warehousing  facilities  which  are  being  used 
by  the  Government.  The  frequency  of  ware- 
house fires  would  seem  to  Indicate  a  defi- 
ciency In  this  respect. 

Recent  amendments  of  the  dual  employ- 
ment statutes  give  promise  of  a  reduction  In 
ctses  where  an  Individual  after  years  of  serv- 
ice is  informed  that  he  must  refund  every- 
thing that  he  has  earned  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee. It  Is  my  Impression  that  personnel 
officers  of  the  Government  have  now  become 
more  familiar  with  the  Implications  of  the 
statutes  and  their  application  to  reth-ed  per- 
sonnel of  the  military  services.  In  many  of 
the  cases  that  have  previously  come  before 
the  committee,  the  Individuals  were  advised 
th.at  they  could  be  hired  under  tbe  dual  em- 
ployment statute  after  a  review  of  the  Iiw 
and  the  court  decisions,  and  then  some  year= 
later  a  determination  was  made  that  the  Dual 
Office  Act  barred  their  employment. 

Your  letter  referred  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Comptroller  General  concerning  overpay- 
menLs  In  a  1983  hearing  before  a  subcommlt- 
Ue  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. You  have  noted  that  overpayments 
are  a  function  of  responslbUltv  and  account- 
ability of  a  disbursing  or  other  accountable 
officer.  The  Comptroller  General  has  been 
given  the  authority  to  relieve  accou:itable 
officers  of  liability  for  Improper  or  Incorrect 
payments  or  loss,  and  for  a  number  of  ye.irs. 
the  subcommittee  has  not  been  called  upon 
to  pass  upon  this  type  of  relief. 

In  past  years.  It  was  necessary  to  have  this 
type  of  liability  adjusted  bv  private  bill. 
This  authority  Is  conferred  on  the  General 
Accounting  Office  by  sections  82a-l  and  82a-3 
of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  relief  of  the  ac- 
countable officer  does  not  affect  the  ilabllltv 
of  the  Individual 

As  to  the  Individual  who  Is  subjected  to 
liability  for,any  one  of  the  variety  of  reasons 
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which  may  occur  In  the  Federal  fiscal  system 

.^.1^"^°,"""'""^  *'='=  attempted  to  evolve  a 
standard  for  relief  which  is  fair  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  Individual  In  this 
conriectlon,  the  subcommittee  has  required 
that  the  overpayment  be  the  result  of  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Government  which 
was  made  without  the  knowledee  of  the  In- 
dividual concerned  and  without' fault  on  his 
r^  ;  J'!'''-''"'  ""=  """"^y  "i^^t  »»ave  been 
dl^fril,^  '"g°°d  faith  on  the  part  of  that  In- 
dividual. Finally,  it  has  been  required  that 
there  be  a  showing  that  repayment  will  result 
^nt  .^""f""'  ""''  t'^ngible  hardship  to  that 
individual.  The  subcommittee  hM  there- 
fTUw^u"^*"^  ^  condition  relief  upon  the 
establishment  of  these  objective  standards 
I  hope  that  my  comments  are  of  some  as- 
sUtance  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  would  welcome  any 
suggestions  you  may  have  concerning  the 
Tt  .i^h  ,  P™'"^'"^  "hlch  are  brought  before 
It  in  the  form  of  requests  for  legislative  relief 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  T.  Ashmore, 
Chn-.rman,  Subcommittee  No.  2. 


ANGELO  lA.NNUZZI 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  frir^  uh 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  ,H.R.  3128)  for 
the  relief  of  Angclo  lannuzzi,  with  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
=  .T  ,1  ^'^'■'^  '"^^"^  ^^^  Senate  amendment 
Strike  out  all   after  the   enacting  clause 

?he  I^r^r^    '.■^"'  ^  '*'^  administration  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Angelo 

^ai^thf  n"  ''.'  "'"^  ■""»  '=°''-'dered  Sf  be 

S That  Act.  '"""""  ^'"<'"  <!"»' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
therequcst  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ZENAIDA  QUIJANO  LAZ-^RO 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2305)   for 
the  relief   of  Zenaida  Quijano  Lazaro. 
with  an  amendment  of  the  Senate  there- 
to and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  11,  after  "That"  Insert:  "If  the 
said  Zenaida  QulJano  Laearo  Is  not  entitled 
to  medical  care  under  the  Dependents'  Medi- 
cal Care  Act  ( 70  Stat.  250 ) ,". 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  eentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FACILITA'nNG  ADMISSION  OF 
CERTAIN  .'VLIENS 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
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Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  5041  to  facilitate  the  admission  In- 
to the  United  States  of  certain  aliens, 
w-lth  amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  7,  line  1.  Etrike  out  all  arter  "Naran- 
)o,"  down  to  and  Including  "States."  In  line 
3  and  insert;  "cltlMns  of  the  nnlted  States,". 

Page  8.  strike  out  all  after  line  10  over  to 
and  Including  line  2  on  page  9. 

Page  9.  line  3,  strike  out  "24"  and  Insert: 
"22". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  -what  these  amendments  are 
about?  ' 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  This  resolution  Is  for 
the  relief  of  adopted  children  who  were 
beneficiaries  of  Individual  bills  in  the 
House. 

The  first  amendment  is  technical.  The 
adoptive  parent  is  now  a  U.S.  citizen. 

The  second  amendment  deletes  the 
name  of  Mir  j  ana  Tomas  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  H.R.  5011.  Her  application  for 
suspension  of  deportation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Congress. 

The  third  amendment  deletes  the  name 
of  Maria  Stella  Pezzo  Calafato  who  was 
the  subject  of  H.R,  7290  by  Mr.  Reid  of 
New  York.  The  beneficiary  has  married 
and  Is  no  longer  eligible  for  the  relief 
provided  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  bills  were  not  on 
today's  calendar:  were  they — that  Is  the 
bills  that  the  gentleman  is  now  asking 
for  concurrence  in  these  amendments? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  No,  they  were  pre- 
rtously  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred m. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.     \ 

There  was  no  ob"j«ction. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  266) 

Adair  Griatbs  Plrnie 

Andrews,  Hanna  Poage 

George  W.         Hawkins 
Andrews.  GlennHAbert 
Ashbrook  Hungate 

Baring  Jones,  Mo. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order   tiiat   a   quorum  Is  not 
present. 


Blatnllc  Kartti 

Bolton  Kee 

Bonner  Keith 

Braclemas  Kornegoy 

Bray  Lindsay 

Cameron  McClory 

Clawson,  Del  MacGregor 

Conyers  Martin.  Ala. 


Powell 

Reirel 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Roncalio 

RostenkowBki 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Sisk 

Thomas 

ToU 

Udoll 


Craley  Martin,  Mass.  Willis 

de  la.  Garza  Mathlas  Wilson. 

Farnsley  May  Charles  H. 

Fuqua  Pepper 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1966 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10871)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  3  hours, 
one-half  of  that  time  to  be  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ShriverI  and  one-half  to  be  controlled 
by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  at  the  proper  time 
I  shall  ask  for  recognition  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  bill.  I  should  like  to  be  advised  as 
to  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  say 
that  if  the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  granted  the  gentleman  may  then  as- 
sert whatever  he  wants  to  under  the 
rules. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  against  consideration  of 
this  bill  on  the  ground  that  in  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  -with  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now  a 
fact,  and.  therefore,  the  authorization 
bill  is  law,  it  Includes  a  new  section,  sec- 
tion 649.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Limitation  on  aggregate  authority  for  use 
in  the  fiscal  yeax  1966. 


The  SPEAKER.  'What  Is  the  number 
of  that  section? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Section  649. 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  the  authorization 
bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  the  authorization 
bUl.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Notwlttistaiiding  any  other  provision  o( 
this  act.  the  aggregate  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  use  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  furnishing  assistance 
and  lor  administrative  expenses  under  this 
act  shall  not  exceed  $3,360  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  to  the 
report,  top  of  page  3,  where  it  Is  clearly 
stated: 

Ptinda  available — fiscal  year  1966  foreign 
assistance  prograna. 

That  amounts  to  S3.630.622.000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  limita- 
tion placed  in  the  conference  report 
clearly  limits  this  bill  to  $3,360  million. 

The  SPEAKER.     What  was  the  figure? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  limitation  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report,  which 
is  now  law,  is  S3.360  million.  The  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  states  clearly 
there  Is  sought  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  bill  S3.630.622.000. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  gentleman  from  Io«a 
referred  to  section  649  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Section  649  of  the  con- 
ference report — of  the  authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wants  to 
understand  what  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  says.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
referred  to  section  649  of  the  conference 
repoi-t? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Where  does  that  ap- 
pear In  the  conference  report — what 
page? 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  conference  report.  I  do  have  a 
copy  of  the  CoNOBESsiONAt  Record.  It 
appears  on  page  10  of  the  conference 
report  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  thiee 
paragraphs  above  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  new  section. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  part  of  sec- 
tion 303. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  or- 
der? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  limited  new  appropriations  to 
S3,360  million.  We  are  only  recommend- 
ing new  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  $3,285  million  which  is  $75  million 
below  the  amount  authorized. 

Under  section  645  of  the  basic  act,  and 
I  quote: 

Unexpended  balances:  Funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1955.  as  amended.  Public  Law 
86-735.  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated  and  may  at  any  time  be  con- 
solidated and  In  addition  may  be  consoli- 
dated  with   appropriations   made   available 
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tor  the   same  general   purposes   under   the 

authority  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  basic  legisla- 
tion. 

If  I  mcy  make  one  further  observation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  part  of  the  section 
that  the  gentleman  Is  referring  to  has  to 
do  with  no-year  funds  anyway.  The  no- 
year  funds  in  which  the  appropriation 
or  unexpended  balance  is  automatically 
carried  forward  would  be  S120.978,000. 
We  have  moved  on  the  premise  that  the 
onsrinal  basic  act  authorized  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  unexpended  or  unobli- 
sated  funds  from  previous  years 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  further  briefly? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
point  out  the  new  section  inserted  in  the 
authorization  bill  tihich  has  been  read 
and  I  am  sure  the  Speaker  understands 
it  thoroughly,  makes  no  provision  for 
new  funds.  It  says  explicitly,  "not  with- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
the  limitation  is  S3,360  million." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

Without   passing   upon   the   question, 
that  might  arise  later  on.  if  it  does,  the 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  point  of 
order  should  be  made  aealnst  the  item  or 
Items  in  the  appropriation  bill  which  the 
gentleman  from  Icwa  might  claim  to  be 
m  excess  of  the  amount  authorized  by 
law.  and  not  against  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  Itself. 
The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order 
The  question  is  on  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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versatlons.  I  should  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  present  conflict  between  India  and 
Pakistan  raises  serious  questions  reach- 
ing far  beyond  the  bill  before  us  We 
would  all  hope  that  the  conflict  will 
spread  no  further,  that  hostilities  will 
cease,  and  that  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful 
settlement  will  be  successful,  it  is  im- 
perative that  such  a  course  be  followed 
Meanwliile.  there  Is  the  question  of  what 
policy  the  US.  Government  should  pur- 
sue. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  assured  me 
of  the  following: 

First.  The  executive  branch  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Dnlted  Nations  to  effect  a  cease-flre 
and  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Second.  The  United  States  has  suspended 
military  aid  shipments  to  both  India  and 
Poklstan.  in  keeping  with  Its  announced 
policy  of  full  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Security  Council  and  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral The  executive  branch  will  consult  fullv 
with  appropriate  Members  of  the  Congress 
about  the  situation  in  the  subcontinent  and 
the  conditions  under  wliich  military  aid 
might  be  resumed. 

Third.  Pending  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
the  administration  has  In  general  not  been 
making  new  economic  aid  loans  or  grants  to 
ald-recclving  nations  since  the  currint  fiscal 

pttl^^f  "'f"".  """  '"<^'"<J«  both  India  and 
Pakistan.  Again  the  executive  branch  will 
consult  with  appropriate  Members  of  The 
»n^^T  °"  ^^^  situation  m  the  subcon! 
tinent  In  connecuon  with  making  new  eco- 
nomic aid  loans  or  grants. 
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IN    THE   CO.MMITTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  10871,  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
iri?  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
.rom  Louisiana  IMr.  Passman]  will  be 
ifco'^-nized  for  1  ''2  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver]  will 
3?  recognized  for  I  I'a  hours. 
^  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
iiom  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
niy.^elf  -ivhatever  time  I  may  consume 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^•'iitleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
^ommittee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
■-oiiisiana  for  yielding. 
t.,?'  ]s  inevitable  that  In  the  course  of 
this  debate  discussion  will  take  place  in 
fr  tvin  1  ^^"^'^  ^""^  Pakistan.  I  thought 
|t  well  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion  to 
menuon  this  matter.  I  have  been  in 
ouch  with  representatives  of  the  execu- 
"ve  branch,  and  as  a  result  of  those  con- 
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I  believe,  under  the  circumstances  that 
we  should  support  the  Secretary's  posi- 
tion. It  IS  too  early  to  predict  the  course 
^ihnTf  "H,'  .^,^  '^^""°*  overtook  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  conflict  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  participation  of  other  countries 
But  we  must  hope  for  an  eariy  resolution 
of  this  tragic  situation  through  the  un- 
linng  efforts  of  the  Secretaiy  General 
Given  all  the  possibilities.  It  is  plain  that 

the  United  States  should  not  at  this  time 
be  foreclosed  by  legislative  action  on  the 
pending  bill,  it  is.  therefore,  vitally  im! 
portant  to  preserve  our  Government's 
fieedom  of  action  if  It  is  to  have  a  useful 
and  constructive  influence  on  the  out- 
come This  is.  above  all,  a  time  when  we 
•shoifld  give  the  President  the  necessary 
H^^f^ .°'  maneuver  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interests  and  international  peac« 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas 

Is  it  not  true  that  it  will  be  many 
weeks  before  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration will  become  law.  and  if  it 
should  become  necessai-y  at  some  subse- 
quent date,  when  it  goes  over  to  the 
other  body,  or  in  conference,  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  at  that  time'  It 
would  be  somewhat  premature  to  make 
adjustments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  correct 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Perhap<;  it 
w-ould  be  in  order  to  say  at  this  time.  In 
addition,  at  the  present  time  we  do  not 
know  what  Red  China  might  do  If  they 
should  get  involved  we  mav  have  to  re- 
consider our  position. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body  for  19  years— a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  17 
years— a  member  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  13 
years— and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  H  years. 

Well  do  I  realize  that  with  privileges 
come  responsiblUtles.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
my  pnvllege  to  handle  the  foreign  aid 
Mil  this  year,  it  will  be  my  responslbUity 
to  defend  it  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my 
ability. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  shall  de- 
fend the  bill  as  a  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee.  These  views  are  not  neces- 
sarily my  own. 

I  came  to  Congress  believing  that  it 
was  the  prerogative  and  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  write  legislation  and  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  the  executive  branch  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  that  we  pass.  I  shall 
limit  my  discu.ssion  of  the  shift  in  re- 
sponsibility to  the  foreign  aid  bill  As  it 
would  apply  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  the 
executive  Is  just  about  running  both 
sliows:  legislative  and  executive. 

I  ha\-e  contended  for  many  years  that 
you  cannot  help  the  administration  in 
power,  or  improve  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram by  resorting  to  claims  of  mvthical 
needs  and  purely  imaginary  accomplish- 
ments. In  presenting  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  today,  I  shaU  use  the  Infor- 
niation  furnished  to  the  committee  by 
the  department  heads  as  will  be  found  in 
the  printed  hearings. 

I  am  constrained  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  since  the  committee  could  not 
bring  out  a  "bare-bone"  bill,  the  major- 
ity voted  out  a  "bare-bone"  report  which 
is  now  available  for  your  observation. 

After  consulting  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, I  am  in  position  to  assure  vou 
that  If  any  Member  should,  bv  a  slip"  of 
the  tongue,  refer  to  this  bill  as  "bare- 
boned."  he  should  have  no  fear  of  any 
threat  from  an  ira„e  ta.\paver  because 
congressional  Immunity  would  afford 
him  full  prot.ection. 

I  intend  to  present  the  bill  with  the 
facts  that  are  available.  It  should  be 
perfectly  obvious  to  those  who  know  me 
best  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee,  but — repeating 

such  views  are  far  from  my  own. 

To  those  who  would  term  me  incon- 
sistent, may  I  say  that  both  branches  of 
the  Congress  authorized  the  foreign  aid 
bill  for  fiscal  1966:  it  was  signed  bv  the 
President:  and  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee and  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations recommended  the  bill  before 
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you.    And.  I  am  acting  only  as  an  agent 
for  the  comniittee. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  fattest 
foreign  aid  bills  presented  to  the  Con- 
sress  in  many  years.  This  can  be  estab- 
lished with  facts  when  you  pull  together 
the  fragments  for  a  total  figure.  For- 
eign assistance  has  been  fragmentized 
into  different  accounts,  agencies,  and  in- 
ternational organizations. 

It  is  not  my  purposs  to  indicate  dis- 
respect for  the  present  AID  Director, 
but  may  I  say  that  upon  investigation 
I  find  that  since  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram came  into  being,  it  has  had  exactly 
the  same  number  of  directors  as  Tommy 
Manville  has  had  wives.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  focus  attention  on  this 
ever-changing  program. 

Before  getting  into  the  actual  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  and  its  many  ramifica- 
tions, may  I  cite  an  incident  in  my  life 
that  prompts  me  to  be  cautious: 

I  was  born  and  reared  on  the  farm. 
the  son  of  sharecroppers.  My  wonderful 
Christian  mother  was  an  avid  chicken 
raiser.  She  had  a  fine  barnyard  with 
a  picket  fence  around  it  so  as  to  contain 
her  chickens. 

One  spring  an  aunt  gave  my  mama  a 
fine  Rhode  Island  rooster.  It  wa.«  a 
pi-oud  cock,  and  mama's  flock  liked  him 
very  much.  Finally,  one  day  the  rooster 
was  attracted  to  the  cackling  of  a  neigh- 
bor's flock,  so  over  the  fence  he  flew. 
From  then  on  he  could  not  be  kept  in  his 
own  barnyard,  so  my  mother  clipped  his 
wmgs. 

But.  the  rooster's  desire  to  return  to 
the  neighbor's  flock  prompted  him  to 
continue  trying  to  fly  over  the  fence 
even  with  cropped  wings.  Finally,  one 
day  this  fine  rooster  got  his  neck  caught 
between  two  of  the  pickets  of  the  fence 
and  obviously  we  had  rooster  pie  for  sup- 
per— that  would  be  dinner  in  Washing- 
ton. 

So.  I  will  let  that  be  a  lesson  to  me.  I 
have  had  my  wings  cropped,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  tr>'  to  fly  over  the  fence  at 
this  time.  I  am  going  to  remain  in  the 
barnyard  where  I  have  been  placed.  I 
will  listen  to  ,;ny  own  flock  cackle — and 
I  will  do  a  bit  of  crowing— but  I  am  not 
going  to  tr>'  to  fly  out  of  the  yard,  I  do 
hope  my  wings  will  sprout  again. 

Thank  you,  my  distinguished  and  able 
chairman,  George  M.*hon.  for  permitting 
me  to  remain  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. In  my  own  way  I  shall 
endeavor  to  protect  this  body  and  the 
executive  branch  from  the  mythical 
Claims  for  need  of  funds  and  imaginary 
accomplishments  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  purpose  is  not  to 
destroy  foreian  aid — but  to  help  contain 
it.  And.  I  have  kept  my  criticism  to  a 
bareboned  minimum. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Members  not 
read  the  hearings  for  this  year  and  pre- 
vious years  too  closely,  because  the  in- 
formation to  be  found  therein  Is  too  re- 
vealing. Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  get 
into  the  report  and  recapitulation  of 
title  I.  title  n,  and  title  HI, 


SUMMARY    OF   THE   BILL 


Title 
No. 


Recomnjended    BiU  oomparrU 
\  In  kill  tor  Rxnt '      with  Kli- 
year  ItHiii  iimlr» 


I     ForviEn  ii5.«i5tance„- - 

II     Fon-icii  assistaiif^  fotherl 

Ill     Export-Import  Kaiik  (Uinitalion). 


S3.  tM.  470, 000     M,  »'>.  000, 000 

-■Sl.tm.lW  '        716,453.000  I 
(I.  IWl.  I~J.OOOI     (1.190.172.000)1. 


-$174. 47(1,  l«l 
— 13,  OtHt.  I1J0 


Tela! 4,18S.«2J.00O  I    4,001,453.000 


Mr,  Chairman,  the  President's  budget 
contained  estimates  of  S3.872. 158.000  to 
finance  the  various  programs  contained 
in  the  bill.  Subsequent  amendments  to 
the  budget,  contained  in  House  Docu- 
ments Nos.  127,  138.  150.  and  197.  pro- 
vided for  a  net  increase  in  the  estimates 
of  $316,765,000. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  appropriation  of  $4,001,453,- 
000,  which  is  $187,470,000  below  the 
amended  budget  estimates  of  $4,188,923,- 
000,    Total  aid  fiscal  1966,  $5,191,625,000, 

TTTLE   I — FOUEIGN    ASSISTANCE 

The  conference  report  on  the  bill,  H,R, 
7750,  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 


foreign  assistance  program,  contained 
specific  amounts  for  each  of  the  various 
programs  which  totaled  $3,457,670,000. 
Section  649  of  the  same  conference  report 
limited  the  total  amount  of  funds  that 
could  be  appropriated  for  use  in  fiscal 
year  1966  to  not  to  exceed  S3.360  million 
and  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Executive 
to  effect  reductions  that  would  bring  the 
total  of  the  various  programs  within  the 
limitation.  Subsequently,  the  Executive 
submitted  the  following  recommendat'ion 
as  to  which  programs  should  absorb  the 
unspecified  reduction  of  $96,670,000  made 
by  the  conference  committee  on  the  au- 
thorization bill: 


BudB'l 
estimate 


Conference 

autliorimtioii 

bill 


Teclinical  coop<»ration  and  development  grants. 

.\lliance  for  Progress:  Development  loans 

Dcvelopluent  iMlis 


»219, 000, 00(1  1  SJIO,  000,000 
495,  V2\  OOO  1  .105, 125, 000 
7t(0,2Sa,000  I        780,250.000 


RFTi»d 
estimate 


$202.a,VM<«l 
47(1.  UMm 
725,22."i,lWl 


The  following  table  compares  the 
amount  authorized  with  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 


tee for  the  various  items  of  the  fiscal 
year  1966  foreign  assistance  program: 


Program 


t      Conference 
I    aulhiirizarion 
bill  (II. R.  77501 


Bill  computed 
Recommended      with  conf.T- 
in  tile  bill         erne  aathnr- 
izstion  1>ill 


Economic  assistance: 

Technical  cooperation  and  development  srants 

.American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad... .. 

International  orcnnirations  and  programs 

Supportlnft  a.«sl.^tan(!e . .. 

Cnntinceni-j  fund,  general 

C-jntinuciicy  fiuid,  southeast  AslA ,,.»-. i- 

.\Iliftnce  for  Procress: 

Technical  coofjeraiinn  and  developnwDt  gnnts — 

rievPlopiiienf  loans 

Development  liiims       - - ...... 

Administrative  etlJen.^e.s.  AID 

Adm^li^t^;itive  expenses,  Slate 

Subtotal,  ernnomic  sssL^t 
Military  assistance 


144. 

a«». 

50 


75. 
HIS. 
7S0. 

54, 
3. 


0(10,000  I 
110(1, 000  I 

■55.000  , 
200,000  ' 

000.000 
000,000 

OOO.  000 
IM  000 
250.000 
240,000  I 
100,000 


Total  

Conference  limitation.. 


ajtte. 


!  2S7. 070. 000 
1, 170. 000. 000 


»202. 355. 000  |      -JT.  645, '«" 

7.000. OOO  I 

144.755.000  I 

3110.200.000    

50. 000. 000  I 

S«.  000. 000  ' 

71000.000  |.. 

441 125.000,  -60  0(«i.««l 
e7ill22.V000        -105  025.1ml 

64.240,000    

atiottooo  

ail5,000  000'     -172.IWl(i(« 
1. 170. 000. 000    


»3  4.17, 67n,non 
1  (3,300,0OU,()'l(ll 


3  2»,5.0l«l  000  ' 
(3,  2'^i.0m,0l.«ll 


1  Sic  540  of  authorization  bill  limited  appropriations  for  Bscal  year  l«<i6  to  not  to  esceed  S,3ao,000,(100, 

FONDs  AVAILABLE  based  On  the  recommended  appropria- 

The  table  below  is  a  comparison  of  tion  of  $3,285,000,000,  with   the  funds 

the  total  funds  estimated  to  be  avail-  available  in  fiscal  year  1965: 
able  to  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1966, 

Funds  available — Fiscal  year  t Hie  foreign  assiMance  program 


New  approprl.'itions 

(Carryover  from  prior-year  npproprtotions 

Reiinhur5etnoMt.<  and  receipts ... 

f»t'ol,iicitini,s  <;if  prior-y<Mr  cliltpitiotis.. 

Transfer  from  IJOIJ  appropriations  (sec.  5101., 


Total,  funds  available. 


Fiscal  year 
1S«5 


Fiscal  yvji 
iim 


-I- 


$3,250,000,000 

26,»65,000 

H,  ,133,  OOO 

Sa».  897, 000 

75,000,000 


3, 652. '295, 000 


$3,28.1,l«>>.OT 
l.i>(,l->2.ini 
32,  no,"* 
I,15.l711i0«l 


3, 630,  "22,110 
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As  the  table  above  indicates,  funds 
available  in  fiscal  year  1966  are  $21,673,- 
000  below  the  amount  available  for  the 
same  programs  in  fiscal  year  1965: 

Technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants 

1965  spproprlatlon »202,  071,000 

1966  estimate 219,000,000 

1966    authorization 210  000  000 

Recommended  for  196« 2021355,000 

Technical  assistance  is  AID's  primary 
instrument  for  the  development  of  hu- 
man resources  and  the  strengthening  of 
institutions — the  core  requirements  for 
economic  and  social  progress — and  will 
be  conducted  in  48  countries  and  6  re- 
gional or  organizational  programs. 
Technical  assistance  to  the  20  Latin 
American  countries  and  two  regional 
programs  are  funded  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  discussed  later 
This  type  grant  aid  will  be  extended  in 
5uch  fields  as  education,  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  transportation,  health  and 
.sanitation,  and  public  administration. 

The  budget  program  of  $240  million 
to  be  financed  by  $219  million  in  new 
V       


obUgational  authority  and  S21  million 

m  carryover  and  recoveries,  on  a  regional 

basis,  is  as  follows : 

F'iscal  year 

Region:  I96S  program 

Near  East  and  South  Asia...  «46,400,000 

F.lr  East _.. 43,000,000 

Alrlca 92  000  000 

Nonreglonal  and  research 58.  600, 000 


231J3 


Total. 


240,  000,  000 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $202,355,000,  which  Is 
S284,CO0  above  the  1965  appropriation 
and  $7,645,000  below  the  authorization, 

American  scUools  and  hospitah  abroad 

1965  appropriation $16,800,000 

966   estimate 7,000.000 

1966  authorlEatlon 7,000,000 

Recommended  lor  1986 7,  ooo,  000 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
limited  financial  support  by  the  US 
Government      to      American-sponsored 

schools  and  hospitals  located  in  various     .  -        ......^,^^  u. 

countries  abroad.  The  following  table  f449,200,000  in  new  obligational  author- 
shows  the  details  of  the  program  during  '^^  ^nd  Sll  million  in  recoverie.s_i»  for 
the  past  2  years  and  the  proposed  pro-     assistance  to  the  following  13  countrie.^ 


SIO.482.600  above  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  but  the  same  amount  as 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
Supporting  assistance 

1965  appropriation $401,000,000 

96fi    !f^r" -- —     ^ig.  200  000 

1966  authorization .  mg  gnn  <inn 

Recommended  for  1966...::::  369!  2^0:^0 
Supporting  assistance  is  economic  as- 
sistance provided  primarily  to  enable 
arger  defense  efforts  to  be  undenaken 
in  less-developed  nations  threatened  by 
Communist  expansion  and  lo  avei-t  sit- 
uations of  dangerous  inst  ability  in  sen- 
sitive areas.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  also 
provided  to  encourage  independence  of 
action  In  nations  susceptible  to  Russian 
or  Chinese  Communist  domination  to 
assure  access  to  U.S.  military  bases,  and 
in  other  ways  to  protect  and  advance 
immediate  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests 

The  budget  program  of  $460.200  000 
«A^/noT°"'"^  assistance— composed 


gram  for  fiscal  year  1966: 


Xitmcind  imatioD  of  institution 


Fiscal  year 
lOtH 


Fiscal  year 
1905 


.14.1.  program:  I 

'■  *Se°^.. ':"'"""''  "*  ***"'■  ^''""™  (tacludin,  Diedical 

J.  Inteniatioiial  Colkwof  Bcjriit ^  Uhanon 

i.  AiiKTicon  Form  Scliool.TlieJftiloidltl,  Ur«<>ce 

4.  .\natfilla  Collene,  Tliessalonlil,  Greece  

V  Athens  College,  (-:n?ece  

'■.  I'KTC*  Collece.  .Mlicns.  Oreecc 

7.  Koljcrt  Collepe,  Istaril>ul,Tlirkev      "^ 

J.  American  Cnlvemity  in  ("niro.  I-Vypt  

JMd'p^S:  -^"''"^  Fiitmmerlcma.  Tei,ni<^iii^7iimdiiri;:;:::; 

ll'  Polkiri'-i!n S''l'?f ""II ",'"!>•■  "i-'iiiE School,  Istanbul, Ttirkey 
11.  1  olish  L  hiMrei,  s  llospita:.  Krakow.  Poland  •"■•«!. 

ij  ftSecuwri:"l';:':!j!!:^"'=*'='"'°'' »"™" ;:::::::;:::::: 


Total. 


S4. 240, 00(1 

1,500.000 

180,  (100 

2B1,  Kin 

3IKI,  (IlKi 

921,  oiin 

2,8«10,(XI0 

'  1,4(10,000 

470,000 


<  e,  100, 000 

0 
1,100,000 


I'ruprised, 

fiscal  year 

lunn 


$12,500,000 

0 

12,1,000 

$2,000,000 
0 

70,000 

125,000 

1.500.000 

'1,100,000 

250,000 

'"•l.2«Km 

2,10,000 

'30,000 
1,500,000 


19,802,000         17,530,000 


1  *soo,000  In  foreign  currency, 
-  Ill  foreicn  currency. 
■  *I,l(io,oOo  foreiKii  cumjncy. 
I  S3,1I|10.000  in  U.S.^«vned  Polish  jlotys 
Jcmllng,  to  lie  made  In  foreign  cum.ncy. 
'  Total  includes  classified  figures 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  $7  million,  the  budget 
estimate,  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  This  is  $9,800,000  below  the  1965 
appropriation. 
International    arganizatiOTis    and    programs 

1965  appropriation... 5134,272,400 

M«    '"'™«^ 145,555,000 

1966  authorization 144,765,000 

Recommended  for  1966 144,755,000 

The  budget  proposed  voluntai-y  contri- 
butions to  the  following  programs  of  the 
united  Nations  and  three  International 
programs: 

Fiscal  year 
expanded  program  of  tech-        196S 
nical    assUtance    and    Special    estimate 


Energy 
pro- 


r.v 


U.N,, Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization—World  food  pro- 
gram  

International  Atomic 
Agency — Operational 
gram . 

Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund 43 

International  Secretariat  for 
Volunteer    Service 

World  Health  Organization- 
Medical    research 

U.N.  peacekeeping:  tJ.N.  Emei-: 
gency  Force    (Near  East)... 

U.N  Training  and  Research 
Institute.. 


Fund. 


CN,  technical  and   operational 


S65.  000,  000 


Total 145,555,000 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap 


a_i5i6tance  to  the  Congo. 5,000,000     Propriation   of   $144,755,000   to   finance 

Tor  pi!!L,t'"*  ^°'''''  *«'"'"  ^^  voluntary  contribution  of  the  United 

.«"5;=-. 'S,-.r:::;:::  IJ-S  frir„-.-X."r.."S.T3 


and  one  regional  program:  Bolivia   Do- 
minican Republic.  Haiti,  Trinidad  and 

^h=^^°'^  °[v^"'  '^™^"'  Korea,  Laos, 
Thailand,  Vietnam,  Congo  'Leopold- 
villei,  Guinea,  Rwanda,  Africa  regional 
An  appropriation  of  $369,200  000  the 
amount  authorized,  is  recommende<i  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  which  is  $31,800,000  be- 
low the  196o  appropriation  of  $401  mil- 
lion and  $80  million  below  the  budget 
estimate. 

Contingency  fund,  general 

1965  appropriation .99  ,00  non 

1866    estimate "     |o  55?' SSS 

1966  authorization..... 50  X  SS^ 

Recommended  for  1966...:::::    lo.ZlZ 

The  contingency  fund  is  used  to  meet 
urgent  assistance  needs  which  are  not 
foreseen  or  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated at  the  time  of  presentation  of  the 
program  to  the  Congress, 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  budget  estimate  of 
S50  million  for  this  purpose.  This  is 
$49,200,000  less  than  the  amount  appr.^- 
pnated  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Contingency  fund,  southeast  Asia 

1965  appropriation 

1966  estimate 2: "" 

1966  authorization  ..IIIII""""  »89'ooo"ooo 
Recommended  for  1966 89 !  000.  000 

•The  conference  report  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sUtance  Act  of  1965  authorized  an  appropri- 
ation Of  $89  million  for  expanded  programs 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  south- 
east Asia,  rather  than  increasing  the  author- 
ization for  "Technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants"  by  $9  million  and  "Sup- 
porting  Assistance"    by   $80  million   as   re- 

400.  000     S,"^*^"'  ""^  *''*  President  In  House  Document 

No.  197.  dat*d  June  3,  1965. 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  889  million  for  this  purpose. 

ALLIANCE    FOR    PHOGRESS 

The  Presidents  budget  proposed  a  pro. 
gram  of  8596.125.000  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  In  fiscal  year  1966.  composed  of 
the  following  Items. 


Fiscal  year 

19Se 

estimate 

«2,  000.  000 


1.000.000 


100,000 


120,  000 


100,000 


835,  000 
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Appropriation 

New  obliga- 

Ilonol 

aolhorlty 

1                         j 
Carryover    iDeobllratlons    Fiscal  year 
and  relm-    1  ot  prior  year           1966 
boisements  ,   obligations   j     program 
and  receipts                       : 

tSi.OOO.OOO 
4g3,lZ5,000 

"'iiTooorMo" 

{3,000,000 
5.000,000 

t^,  000, 000 

Development  loans - 

508,125.000 

Total 

580,125.000 

8,000,000          8,000,000 

596,125,000 

The  January  budget  did  not  anticipate 
anv  canyover  of  unobligated  funds  into 
fiscal  year  1966.  However,  recent  data 
submitted  to  the  committee  indicate  that 
$29.686. 000  of  fiscal  year  1965  develop- 
ment loan  funds  and  56.562,000  of  tech- 
nical cooperaiion  funds  will  be  available 
lor  carryover  into  the  fiscal  year  1966 
Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Alliance  pro- 
gram, the  budget  also  contained  S13.- 
600.000  in  the  supporting  assistance 
estimate  and  377,264,000  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  estimate  for 
Latin  America. 

Technical  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment grants:  The  committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $75  million 
for  this  purpose,  a  reduction  of  $10  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimate  and  59,- 
700.000  below  the  fiscal  year  1965  appro- 
priation. 

Development  loans:  An  appropriation 
of  $445,125,000  is  recommended  for  de- 
velopment loans  In  the  Latin  American 
region  for  fi-scal  year  1966.  This  is  $50 
million  below  the  budget  estimate  of 
5495.125.000  but  an  increase  of  $20,125,- 
000  abo\e  ths  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Development  loans 

1965  appropriation $773,727,600 

1966  estimate —     780,250,000 

Recommended  for  1968 675,225.000 

The  January"  budget  proposed  a  devel- 
opment lending   program,  exclusive  of 
the  Latin  American  area,  of  5840.250,000. 
composed  of  the  following  items: 
Fiscal  year  19BS  program 

New  obllgatlonal  authority $780,250,000 

Loan  receipts ..-       20,000,000 

Deobllgatlons     of     prior     year 

obligations 40,000.000 

Total 840.  250,  000 

On  a  regional  basis,  the  January  budg- 
et proposed  the  following  development 
lending  program : 

Fiscal  year  19SB  program 

Near  East  and  Soutli  Asia 8690.000,000 

Par  East »..-       50.000.000 

Alrica 100,  000,  000 

Nonregional - 250,000 

Total 340.250,000 

As  in  the  case  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
development  loan  appropriation  above, 
the  January  budget  did  not  contemplate 
any  carryover  of  unobligated  funds  from 
this  appropriation  into  fiscal  year  1966. 
However,  recent  data  indicate  that 
$91,292,000  was  unobligated  on  June  30 
and  has  been  carried -over  into  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  $675,225,000  for  this  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  year  1966,  which  is  $105.- 


025,000  below  the  estimate  and 
598.502,600  below  the  fiscal  year  1965 
appropriation. 

yldmintstrotii'e  expenses,  AID 

1965  appropriation $53,600,000 

1966  estimate 55.240.000 

1966    authorization 54.240.000 

Recommended  for  1966 54.240.000 

An  appropriation  of  S.54.240,000  is  rec- 
ommended for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Agency.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
$640,000  above  the  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1965. 

Administrative  expenses.  State 

1965  appropriation $3,029,000 

1966  estimate 3.100.000 

Recommended  for  1966 3.100,000 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,100,000  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes  In  fiscal  year  1966: 


available  table  above  indicates  the  fiscal 
year  1966  program  as  presently  proposed 
will  be  $67,515,000  less  than  the  fiscal 
year  1965  program  despite  the  recom- 
mended increase  of  $115  million  in  new 
obligational  authority. 

The  table  below  indicates  the  40  coun- 
tries for  which  a  grant  materiel  program 
Is  planned  and  the  14  additional  coun- 
tries for  which  a  training  program  only 
is  contemplated : 


Program 

Fiscal  year 
lOeeestlnuU 

Rcconi- 
mended 

U.S.  .MUsions  to  NATO 

4ndOECI> 

Rattle  Act  program -. 

$2,146,000 
954.000 

$2.14(1.000 
954.000 

Total 

3.100,000 

3.100.000 

miitary  assistance 

1965  appropriation $1,055,000,000 

1966  estimate 1.170.000.000 

1966    authorization. 1.170.000.000 

Recommended  for  1966 1.170.000.000 

The  military  assistance  program  pro- 
vides equipment  and  training  for  de- 
fense on  either  a  grant  or  credit  as- 
sistance basis  to  help  safeguard  the  Inde- 
pendence of  nations  resisting  Commu- 
nist encroachment  and  to  strengthen 
alliance  and  other  security  arrangements 
without  which  U.S.  Interests  would  be 
seriously  impaired. 

The  detail  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  pro- 
gram compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1965 
program  follows: 

Fiinds  available — MAP 


Item 

Fisral  year 
I9ft5  program 

FUcal  year 
1906  estimate 

New  oblieational  aa* 
tlinrity _ 

Reap  propr  lit  inn  of  un* 
oMltrattd  balances 

Kocnii  pnients 

Transfer  from  economic 
assistance  appropria- 
tions  

I'sp  of  St'ction  .JIO  con- 
tract authority 

SI.  055. 000, 000 

965.000 
139,550,000 

55.000.000 
75.000.000 

$1,170,000,000 

10,000,000 
78.000,000 

Total  funtls  avail- 
able..  

1.325,515,000 

1.258,000.000 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  budget  estimate  of 
$1,170  million  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  recommended  Eimoimt 
is  $115  million  above  the  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1965  but  as  the  funds 


Fiscal  year  1966 

Proposedi  Training 
proKram  ,  only  (or 
lor  (40)         (14) 

Amount 

Forward  defftnsfl-      ' 
China.  Ropub-  , 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



IncJla 

Paltlstan 

PMUpplnes 

Thaiknd 

Turkey 

Vietnam 







Total,  for- 
ward  de- 
fease  

tgas,o!3.o(io 

AlUance  for  Prog- 
resssiM'tirlty: 

X 

Bolivia 

Rrazil 

Chile.. 

x 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 
X 
X 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

— 

Co'sta  Rloa 

■ 

Dominican 

RepubUc 

Ecun-lor 

El  Salvador 

::"::::: 

:::z:;::i:i:: 

Tlotwluras 

Mi'ucn 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay. 

"x 

"x 

::~:i::i:i:: 

Uruguay 



Total.  AIU- 
anco  for 

77,204.(100 

MnJlarybase: 

Ethiopia - 

Libya 

Portugal 

Spain 

X 
X 
X 
X 

7~^: 

Total,  mili- 
tary bose  .- 

38,8SS.0D0 

Oranlaldphoscout: 

Dtnraark 

Japan 

Norway 

X 

"x 

"x 

„ 

~ — 

Total  grant 
aid  phase- 
out 

30.508.000 

Free  world 
orientation: 

AfRhanistan 

Congo 

Iraq 

x 

x 

x 

x 

X 

x 

'x 
x 
x 
"x 

X 

Lebanon 

Liberia  

Malaysia _. 

Mall 



Nepal 

Nigeria 

Saudi  \rabta  . 

X 

"~II 

Senegal 

X 

Syria 

X 
X 
X 

Tunisia 

X 

X 

^ 

Total,  free 
world  orl* 

16.869,1)00 
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U.S.  Forces  sup- 
p.jr!and.MAP 
adnilnLstratlon; 
Iiifrasiructtire.. 
Inlcrnational 
Military 
Headquarters. 
H.i'^ionat  costs. 
hroRram  ad- 

mlnistralloQ. 
Credit  assist- 
ance  _. 


Fiscal  year  1866 


FropoKd 
program 
far  (40) 


Total.. 


Total  obli- 
eational 
authority. 
Less:  Reapproprla- 
tlons,  recoup- 
ments, and  trans- 
fers  


Total. 


Training 

only  for 

04) 


Amount 


t70.000.(IOO 


I»,  060. 000 
1S.30I.000 


:3.eoo.ooo 

so, 000. 000 


Volunteers  and  trainees  [as  of  May  31, 
1965) — Continued 
Latin  America — Continued 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador " 

EI  Salvador 11111 

Guatemala jnil.IZ" 

Honduras "         I"" 

Jamaica "III 

Panama 

Peru "" 

St.  L«cia "iiiirri! 

Uruguay III"!! 

Venezuela 


139 
336 

76 
lie 
107 

62 
132 
428 

13 

19 
269 


This  program  is  designed  to  pronde 
assistance  to  refugees  who  have  fled  from 
Communist  Cuba  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  United  States— primarily  in  the  Mi- 
ami. Fla..  area. 

The  budget  program  for  fiscal  year 
1 966  is  as  follows  : 

19se  estimate 
I.  Direction  and  coordination  of 

program $883,000 


Total.  Latin  America 3,577 


1S0.7S1.000 


1,228.000,000 


-88,000.000 


I.ITO.UOO.OOO 


North  Africa,  Near  East,  and  south  Asia : 

Afghanistan 

India ."IIIIIII 

Iran ".'."JiZZZ 

Morocco IIIIIII 

Nepal Ji'V-V.' 

Pakistan "11". 

TuiUsla '.'.'.. 

Turkey 


137 
427 
133 
164 
150 
135 
337 
337 


TTTLE  n — rOHEICN  ASSISTANCE  (OTHEB) 

Peace  Corps 

1965  appropriation. „  i$87. 100.000 

1966  estimate 115,000.000 

Recommended  for  1966 '  102.  000.  000 

■Plus  the  reapproprlatlon  of  $17,000,000 
of  unobligated  funds  remaining  available  on 
June  30,  1964. 

'Plus  the  reapproprlatlon  ot  »12, 100,000  of 
imobllgated  funds  remaining  available  on 
June  30,  1965. 

The  amended  budget  proposed  an  ap- 
propriation of  S115  million  to  finance  an 
estimated  Peace  Corps  strength  of  15.110 
volunteers  and  trainees  during  the  pro- 
gram year  ending  August  31,  1966.  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  13.710  on  August 
31.  1965. 

Testimony  Indicated  that  the  unob- 
ligated balance  of  funds  on  June  30,  1965 
was  estimated  to  be  $12,100,000.  There- 
fore, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $102  milhon  plus  the  reap- 
propriation  of  $12,100,000  of  unoblicated 
funds  to  provide  a  total  of  $114,100,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
Of  volunteers  and  trainees  by  country  as 
of  May  31.  1965: 

Volunteers  and  traitiees  (as  of  May  31,  1965) 
•«rlca: 

Cameroon 

Ethiopia -V".V."I 

Gabon ^IHIIZ 

(3hana IIIIIII 

Guinea .".V_1..~I~II 

Ivory  Coast III" 

Kenya " 

Liberia , "JT-  ' 

Malawi llll" 

Niger '"JiVl"' 

Nigeria "J..!"!!"" 

Senegal ."-ZilZZZIZ" 

Sierra  Leone ZZZZ 

Soman  Republic.         "'  "Z 
Tanzania „ 

Togo.. zzrzzz'zz 

Uganda Z." 


ToUl.  North  Africa.  Near  East, 
and  South  Asia i. 


640 


n.  Welfare  assistance  and  services 

Financial  assistance  to  needy 
refugees  In  the  Miami  area.'. 

Transitional  resettlement  al- 
lowances  

Assistance  to  resettled  refugees 

who  become  needy ^_  ^^^ 

Unaccompanied  children 3.800,000 

Distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities  

Hospitalization Z 

State  administration  of  pro- 
gram  1, 146  000 

Total     welfare     assistance 
and  services 19.617.000 


8,  272,  000 

200.000 

5.  101,000 


60.000 
1.038,000 


Far  East: 

Malaysia 

Philippines. 
Thailand 


384 
326 

264 


ni.  Resettlement     and    employ- 
ment opportunities 1.690,000 


Total.  Par  East. 


974 


Grand  total 9  26O 

Plus: 
PCT's  entering  June  1  to  Aug.  31..       6,  962 
Completions  of  service  and  termi- 
nations. June  1  to  Aug.  31 — 2,  512 


IV.  Education: 

Assistance     to     Dade     County 

piibllc    schools 1     4.156  000 

Vocational  traimng  for  vouth 

and  adults .' 1.385,000 

Assistance  to  college  studenU.     3.  20C,  000 
Professional        training       and 

placement.. 400,000 


Total   education 9.141.000 


On  board  Aug.  31,  1965 13.  710 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMT — CI^TI.    FUNCTIONS 

Ryukyu  Islands— Army 

1965  appropriation tl4,441.000 

1966  estimate... 14,733  ooo 

Recommended  for  1966 14,733,000 

The  proposed  program  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Ryukj'u  Islands  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1966 
is  as  follows: 

Estimate,  fiscal 

year  1966 

--  $2,733,000 


V.  Health  services: 

Refugee  health  clinic 

Outpatient  services 

Maternal  and  child  health  and 

school    health 

Hospitalization    for    long-term 

Illness 

Total  health  services 


588,000 
120,000 


100,000 
126.  000 


934,000 


Atlmlnlstratlve  activities. 


Pay  of  personnel 2, 

Travel  of  civilian  employees.. 
Information      materials      and 

services 

Operating  expenses 


288, 000 
125,  000 


ISO. 000 
170. 000 


103     Aid  to  Ryukyuan  economy 12.000.000 


35 
115 
104 

55 
134 
34« 
231 

43 
649 

68 
ISO 

58 
325 

57 

37 


Reimbursement  for  Oovem- 
ment  services 1 

Contribution  to  Government 
projects 

Transportation  of  commodi- 
ties  _.. 

Technical  educatloii  '  and 
training 

Technical  cooperatlon.ZZZZ.  " 


200.  000 

9. 260. 000 

5,000 

815.  000 
720,  000 


Total 32.  265,  000 

Appropriations  for  this  program  have 
declined  from  the  fiscal  year  1963  appro- 
priation of  $70,110,000  to  the  recom. 
mended  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1966  of  $32,265,000,  the  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance 

1965  appropriation $8,200  000 

1966  estimate.. 7,5-5  qoo 

Recommended  for  1966 7,575.000 

The  budget  estimate  of  $7,575,000  was 
proposed  to  finance  the  following  activl. 
ties  of  this  refugee  program  in  fiscal  year 
1966: 


Total.  Africa 3,059 


Latin  America: 

Bolivia 

Brazil Z.ZZZZZ! 

British  Honduras 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Eica ZZ^ 


259 
550 

47 
309 
609 

87 


Total 14,733,000 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  budget  estimate  of 
$14,733,000  to  finance  the  program  noted 
above  in  fiscal  year  1966.  an  increase  of 
S292.000  above  the  fiscal  year  1965  ap- 
propriation. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION.    AND 
WELFARE 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States 

1965  appropriation $32  211  000 

1966  estimate 32.  265!  000 

Recommended  for  1966 82  265  000 


Contributions  to  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Etuopean  Migra- 
tion  

Contributions  to  program  of  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees _ 

Refugees  from  European  Communist 
countries 

Refugees   from    Communist   China.. 

Tibetan    refugees 

Administration 


19SS 
■timate 


$4.  750 


800 

900 
600 
200 
525 


Total. 


7,575 

To  finance  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1966  the  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  $7,575,000,  the  amount  of 
the  estimate. 
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In  addition,  the  committee  has  includ- 
ed language  in  the  bill  which  will  con- 
tinue available  until  December  31,  1965, 
S371.000  of  prior  year  appropriations. 
This  action  Is  necessary  in  view  of  a 
GAO  opinion  questioning  the  validity  of 
obli?ations  in  the  amount  of  3740,000  es- 
tablLshed  against  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1963  and  1964  respecting  four 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Department 
of  State  with  two  voluntary  refugee  or- 
ganizations and  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  original  amount  in  question  subse- 
quently has  been  reduced,  consistent  with 
the  GAO  opinion,  to  S520.943.  and  fur- 
ther savings  in  the  program  will  reduce 
the  requirement  for  reappropriation  to 
S371.000.  the  amount  recommended  in  the 
bill. 

Also,  to  prevent  a  further  reoccurence 
of  this  problem  and  to  provide  for  better 
fiscal  management  of  the  program,  the 
committee  has  included  language  in  the 
bill  to  make  all  program  funds,  except 
administrative  expenses,  available  on  a 
calendar  year  basis. 

Inter- American   Derelopment  Bank 

1965  appropriation S455.  880.000 

1966  estimate. 455.880.000 

Recommended    for    1966 455.880,000 

The  S455. 880.000  estimate  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  composed  of 
two  elements: 

First.  5205,880,000  represents  one-half 
of  the  US.  share  of  the  increased  cal- 
lable capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  which  is 
authorized  by  Public  Law  88-259.  An 
identical  appropriation  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1965  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriation  Act.  The 
testimony  last  year  and  again  this  year 
indicated  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  total  appropriation  of  S411.760,000 
will  be  paid  out  as  an  actual  cash  expend- 
iture of  the  U.S.  Treasury, 

Second,  $250  million  represents  the 
second  installment  of  the  U.S.  share  in 
the  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
fund  for  special  operations  of  the  Bank. 
Public  Law  89-6.  approved  March  24, 
1965.  authorized  a  total  contribution  of 
S750  million  for  this  purpose.  The  first 
installment  of  $250  million  was  con- 
tained in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1965,  approved  April 
30, 1965. 

IrttcmatiOTial  Development  Association 

1965  appropriation $61,656,000 

1966  estimate.-- 104,000,000 

Recommended  for  18S6 104.000.000 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation of  $104  million,  the  budget 
estimate,  as  the  first  installment  of  a 
total  supplementary  contribution  of 
S312  million  to  the  resources  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  88-310. 

To  date,  the  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated a  total  of  $320,290,700  to  the  Asso- 
ciation which  makes  soft-term  loans  for 
development  assistance  purposes.  This 
recommended  appropriation  plu.s  the 
two  additional  appropriations  of  $104 
million  In  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  will 
make  a  total  U.S.  contribution  of  $632,- 
290,700  to  the  Association, 


TITLE    HI — EXPORT-IMPOar    BANK    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Limitation  on  operating  and  admin- 
istrative expenses:  The  budget  proposed 
an  operating  expense  budget  of  $1,186,- 
120,000  and  an  administrative  expense 
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budget  of  $4,052,000.  The  committee 
has  approved  the  budget  estimate  for 
both  purposes  and  has  again  included 
limitations  in  the  accompanying  bill  to 
that  effect. 


I'nreign  (i>uiislanre  apprnprintionn  hill,  10'IS 
TrTlEI 


Prngram 


Economic  asslftunoe; 

Technical  cooperation  and  devplopmpiit  enint^. 
Aiiioricao  »chool>;  and  tv^pitals  ,ibni:id ...  - 
lnt.'matltn.il  orcanizalions  and  progroni.-; 

.silpl>«jrlitic  a-Ssi.*I,ltUT _ 

Cfpntingi.'nc.Y  (uii'l.  v'*'ni'ral -  — 

CotiUnpcm-y  Tumi,  wutheust  \f\n 

Alllanfv  for  Frocrcss: 

'I'lH-hntcijl  UMMMTHtion  and  dcvi-lopnipn!  crant.*  . 

I  i.-VHlnpnu-nl  loans 

Devciopnicnt  ioiins 

Adniini.vlnitive  t  spenscs,  -\lr> 
.\dniint5lratire  e.\peDscs,  Stat<^ 


Aulhoriration 


j>2iii.nau.<ni 

T,  WX).  000 
H4. 7M,  Km 

3i»,  ■xa.  (1011 
50,  win,  11)0 

89,(IIX),(IU0 

7i,fi«),oon 

.■ilVi,  125,  OHO 

7w>.:i.5n.(irin 
.'i4.:;40.ooo 
3. 1"0. 1*10 


Recotninended 
In  hill 


?tibtutiit,  economic  ossiitanfic.. 
M  Hilary  assistance 


■.■,a7,i"n,(ino 
1,17(1.  oau,nin 


r3>2.3i>5,i»a 

7,un,iioo 

144, 7,Vi,  mi 
aWJ,  2"U,  IKIO 

H\,  am,  aw 

60,  OO),  000 

-.5,  aio,  omi 
44,'.,  \1^,  axi 
r.7.";.  u-.'.'i,  onn 

.i4.Jl0,000 
3,100,000 


->T,r4.'i.i»io 


2,iis,nno,aon 

1.170.000.000 


3,2ss,0(io,Ma 


-00,000,000 
-1011.029,010 


-172, 670,  nw 


— 172,1170,  UOO 


Foreign  asslMiince  lotlliT); 

Ryukvu  Isiunds,  .imiy,  administration 

.Vssisliinci-  lo  refuttees  in  the  I'nited  Statra 

MitTalion  !»nd  refucee  wsslstani'v 

Investment  in  lnl(.T-.\incrJran  DecelopriiPnt  Bonlk 

Sul'Scriptlon  to  tU«  International  Development  .Vssoclatlon.. 

Total,  title  II,  (oreiKn  aasistance  (ottwr) 


I 


tUS.OllO.OOA 

14,7113,000 

Ji2M.O0O 

7,  SiS.  000 

45S,)iW.OOO 

io4.ooo.ono 


tio'.ooo.oni 

14.rj3.(IOO 

a  J.  LW-i.  000  I 

7..i7o.fl00 
4.5.1.  SSO.  000  I 
104.000,000 


72».453,000  71(1,4,13,000  I     -13,000.000 


ExlK)rt-Inil>ort  Hank: 

Long-t^riu  loans 

Other  loans,  ^orantcvs,  instirancc,  etc 

TutHl.  Ilmltutlon  on  operating  expenses.. 
Lijultutlnn  on  udiiilimtrative  expenses 


Total,  title  III _ - 

(irand  total,  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  IMW.. 


(MM,  000,0110 
3S6,rJ0,000 


1,186.  ILK),  000 
4,092,00)1 


1.190,172,000 


5,177.295,000 


i«oo,oiin.oao 

as.  120,000 


.  186,120,000 
4,052,000 


-$1BS,  1170,  IHO 


FISCAL  1965  BILL 

First.  Subcommittee  recommended 
.$3,316  million. 

Second.  Senate  reduced  It  to  $3,250 
million. 

Third.  Amount  obligated  out  of  1965 
appropriation:  $3,091,648,000. 

Fourth.  Unobligated  funds  fiscal  1965: 
$158,352,000, 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Many  are  concerned  as  to  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  taxpayer  about  the  magnitude  of  our 
total  foreign  assistance  program.  The 
dollar  figure  most  widely  quoted  is  $3.4 
billion.  However,  the  Record  shows  that 
the  President  is  requesting  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  approximately 
$7,5  billion  for  foreign  assistance  pur- 
poses. The  table  below  indicates  the 
various  foreign  assistance  programs  con- 
tained in  the  President's  amended  Jan- 
uary budget: 
t^ew  foreign  aid  funds  re(iuested  so  far  in 

1965 
Foreign   assistance   requests. 

as  amended    (mutual    se- 


curity) . 


«3.  459,  470,  000 


New  foreign  aid  funds  requested  so  far  in 
796' 5 — Continued 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from 

previous   credits $209,770,000 

Military  Assistance  Advisory 

Group... 76.000.000 

Export-Import   Bank    (long- 
term  credltsi 900.000.000 

Public  Law  480  (agricultural 
commodities) 1,858,000,000 

Inter-Amerlcan  Development 

Bank  (Latin  Amerlcai 705,880,000 

International      Development 

Association  (IDA) 104,000,000 

Peace     Corps 115,000.000 

Contributions     to     interna- 
tional   organizations 96,953,000 

Permanent       construction 

overseas     (military) 85,986,000 

Educational      ( foreign      and 

other     studentsi --  69,200,000 

Ryukyu     Islands 14.733,000 

Migrants  and  refugees 7.576.000 

.atomic    Energy    Commission 

(overseas) 6,900,000 

Inter-Amerlcan  Highway 

(Latin      America) — .  4,000,000 

Total  new  foreign  aid 
requests,  first  6 
months  of  1965 7.512,467,000 
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The  unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30,         Alliance   for   Proeress     terhniral    m       fh»tii„i,,-  •  _. 

SIO.605,738,000.  mendTtio^f'orTduct^n^he  e"° '"°"""  ^^iuee    uppXd  1[^''Lt"    ^^'''' 

S..  /oref^  aid  funds  requested  so  far  in        Alliance    for    Progress,    development  "^1"  wit'hTnT  mllUarv'"iisTall°  ion^ 

IntHousanas     co't^itle^anf  l^A      "^^^  ^"thorizlng  and  expenditures  there.     ^Sfe  are^ 

Foreign   assistance   requests,   as  mTt^P  m=H  "fv,      /"^"^  °'''^^^lf"''^°'";  P-l^^rams.  the  dole  system,  including  the 

.-.mended  (mutual  security)...  »3, 459  470     ™'^«^aae  the  staggermg  reduction  of  administrative    expenses    for    the    High 

Receipts     and     recoveries    from  *      million.  Commissioner's  Office. 

previous  credits 209.770        Development       loans.        $780,250,000.  Then  we  have  as.=:istance  to  refueees  in 

Military      Assistance      Advisory  Again  the  committee  made  the  fantastic  the  United  States      The  1966  estimatP  i.; 

,<=™"P- -— 76,000     reduction  of  $105,025,000.  $32,265,000.     We  have  made  no  rXc 

S"^''°                (long-term  Administrative     expenses     for     AID.  tions  there.                                         ^"^ 

Public    Law'Vso'Ya^Tcu'rturai  ^°°-'^    State  Department,  no  changes.  The  next  item  is  migraUon  and  refu- 

commodities) i, 6S8  000        Military    assistance.    $1,170    million:  gee  assistance.     There  is  no  reduction 

liiter-American        Development  '                  '^e  Committee  made  no  recommenda-  there. 

B,>nk  (Latin  America). 705,880     '^i°^  fo""  a^-V  reduction  there.  For  the  Inter-American  Development 

liiternatlonal  Development  Asso-  Now  we  move  into  title  IL     We  have  Bank.  $455,880,000 

Pe.ce  corns        "" J51'SSS     "-he  Peace  Corps,  $115  million.    The  com-  There  is  no  reduction  made  In  that 

c.atributions"  to  "Vn'tiiiktion'al  '           ^]^^  "l?"^^  "°  recommendations  for  re-  estimate. 

organizations.. ..  93953     "Uction  there.    I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 

Permanent  construction  overseas  "               ,  great  Director  of  that  corps  that  we  in  April  this  year  we  passed  an  authori- 

couitary). 85.988    I'oint  out  his  record,  for  the  benefit  of  zation   for  an  additional  $250  million 

Educational    (foreign  and  other  "le  Members  of  Congress,     I  am  quite  Then  we  pu.shed  through  a  supplementai 

R«,kvrSL"nrt; ^®'='"'     '"^\^°f°[  this  ge.ntleman.     If  he  should  of  $250  million,  just  before  the  curtain 

M^^m.^int  ; - —  "'"^     so  to  Ala.ska  to  open  a  refrigerator  plant.  feU  on  the  end  of  the  fi.scal  vear  1965 

(overseas)...—         °™"«"°°  he  would  do  a  land  office  business,  if  he  of    S250   million    was    approved   bv   the 

Inier-Amorlcan  Highway    (Liua  had  the  same  kind  of  success  seUing  re-  House  in  April.     So   that  monev  "is   on 

America) 4  (^  "Igeratcjrs  in  Alaska  as  he  has  had  in  hand   undisbursed.     Make    no    mistake 

■ selung^Members    of    Congress    on    the  about    that.     So    that,    in    realitv    we 

Total  new  foreign  aid  re-  Peace  Corps.  shom^  point  out  that  there  is  a  total  of 
qu«ts,  first  6  months  of  This  outfit  started  about  4  years  ago.  $705  million,  but  Inasmuch  as  the  addl- 
""*"— 7.512,467  Mr,  Shriver  has  adopted  a  rather  un-  tional  monev  was  approved  in  a  supple- 
As  of  June  30,  1965.  the  estimated  un-  If  "^'  technique,  and  it  has  worked  out  mental,  we  leave  that  out 
expended  balance  for  the  15  items  listed  ^^^i*,.,    ^.u  ^  '*'^°"]=l^'''^e  10  give  him  Now  we  come  to  the  International  De- 
above  was  $10,605,738,000.     This  vears'  f^i^edlt  for  the  record  he  has  made.     He  velopment     Association.     S104    miUlon 
authority     arid    previous     unliquidated  ^°?*  °°*'"  ^°J"^  Budget  Bureau  and  Mr.  Chairman,  make  no  mistake  about  it 
funds  will  make  available  for  future  ais-  £""  "^  ?  ^°°°  argument  for  the  Peace  this  is  just  a^  much  foreign  aid  as  vour 
bursement  an  amount  In  excess  of  S18  ,Fb    .     request  for  $125  million  is  in-  arm  is  a  part  of  vour  bodv      Whv' the 
billion.  eluded  in  the   budget.    Then   about  2  executive  branch  does  not  consolidate  aU 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  discuss  the  1*^^  }    °'^i  heanngs  begin  he  notifies  these  AID  programs  and  level  with  u.-^ 
request  for  foreign  aid  for  fiscal  1966  ,u    °^°^^  '"^''  ^^  ^^^^^  *10  mUUon  less  and  I  really  hke  to  use  that  word    be- 
There  are  three  titles  to  this  bill      Of  j  ^     original     estimate.     So     he  cause   they   should   level   with   u^— and 
course,  foreign  aid  is  scattered  through-  '^'"^"'^  ™s  budget  request  and  he  saves  give  us  the  total  biU.  I  do  not  know 
out  15  bUIs  presented  to  the  Congress  "?°"sy  e^en  before  the  bill  gets  to  the  When  you  fragmentize  it.  vou  confuse 
but  at  this  time  I  shall  discuss  only  the  Congress     He  comes  down  to  the  Con-  the  public  and  you  confuse  the  taxpayer 
3  titles  in  the  bill  it  is  my  privilege  to  "''^^                     Congress   automatically  who  is  putting  up  this  monev 
present  to  you  today.    In  the  press,  over  ? '^[^^          ■'"^''  ^''°"'  ^^'^'^'  ^'""^  ^^  ^^^^  Tlien  we  have  these  international  or- 
the  radio  and  TV,  and  in  the  Halls  of  11           u  ganizatlons.     Let  us  take  firet  the  Inter- 
Congress  we  hear  only  about  title  I  of  the  Then  w^hen  he  completes  the  year,  he  national  Dev  elopment  Association 
foreign  aid  bill,  but  the  other  titles  are  P°^"'s  °"''  another  savings.     He  says  we  Here  is  a  record  on  the  United  States 
just  as  much  foreign  aid  and  it  is  the  are  turning  back  some  $13  million.    He  and  the  other  93  member  nations: 
same  type  of  doUars  that  you  find  In  ,^  ''"^''  "P  as  a  saving.     If  those  are  Mr.  Chairman,  we  put  up  41  percent 
Utlel.  real  savings,  mcluding  the  reduction  of  of  the  funds  and  the  other  93  members 
Now,  the  committee  is  recommending  '"^  Budget  before  t  even  gets  to  the  Con-  put  up  onlv  59  percent,  some  of  them 
new  appropriations   in   the   amount   of  P?^'  ''^l"  1^5'"*'  *'^  "^^**  '^'™  ^  ^^^^  less  than  l" percent  of  the  total. 
53,285  million  in  title  I,   They  are  recom-  t-alance  the  budget,  ^hose  who  mav  put  up  5  or  6  percent 
mending  $716,453,000  in  title  II.    They  ^.■*?  ^,^*''  ^  ^!"  J"^'  ? '""^  envious  of  recognize  that  the  monev  goes  to  their 
are     recommending     $1,186,120,000     in  ™s  "nlliant  salesmanship.  former  colonies  where  they  have  verj' 
title  m.    So  the  total  foreign  aid.  as  I  Nevertheless,  again  this  year,  in  my  profitable  trade  agreements, 
interpret  foreign  aid,  in  the  bill  before  wmion,  we  are  overfunding  the  Peace  oh,    Mr.    Chairman,    we   have    some 
-vou  is  in  reality  $5,191,625,000.  Corps.     We    are    giving    them    all    the  people— downtown,  especiallv— who  say 
Now,  in  title  I  you  find  technical  co-  money  they  have  asked  for.     After  he  "Oh.   this  is  a   great   thingi   old  Uncle 
operation  and  development  grants,  and  ^^   supplemented    his    request    to    the  Sam  puts  up  41  percent  and  we  get  the 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  P"aget,  we  supplement  it  again.     Then  other  93  riiembers  to  put  up  59  percent  " 
We  have  niade  no  reduction  there.    In-  '^^  ?ays  we  can  take  out  another  $900,000  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  of  the 
I^"]"!?"^ '  '"■san'zations  and  programs,  and  there  is,  as  you  know,  a  carryover  of  committee  would  read  some  of  the  de- 
S!44,7do,000,     The  committee  made  no  f^^    million   from   previous   years.     We  bate  in   the   parliaments  overseas   thev 
!«o  00^"  "'^^^-    Supporting  assistance.  <-°°^  that   o!T   this   years   request.     So,  will  find  that  thev  say.   -Well   of  course 
»Jbi)  200,000.      The    committee    recom-  "ven  though  we  show  that  we  made  a  re-  this   monev   is   going   to   oup  colonies- 
mended  no  reduction  there.  duction,  it  is  not  really  a  reduction.  former  colonies-where  we  had  and  still 
t-ontingencyfund,  general,  $50  million.  Now  we  get  the  Ryukyu  Islands.     Cer-  have,  very  strong  agreements      If  we  out 
^n  theT*"^^  recommended  no  reduc-  tainly  we  realize  the  importance  of  Oki-  'up  6   peTcent    we  can  get  the  uXd 

o„  M               ,  nav/B.  and  the  islands      We  are  making  States  to  put  up  41  percent  ' 

mimm,  ^^"''■''  f""'!'' southeast  Asia.  $89  no  mention  in  this   bill  about  any  ex-  Mr.   Chairman    the   members   of   the 

^^ucUo^eT"^'''''  recommended  no  penditui^es  that  we  make  as  actual  aid  to  committee  s™o^d  read  JTol  t^e  ^e! 

cuon  tnere.  the  Ryuk.vuans.  including  the  expense  of  bate  about  how  they  figure  it  is  to  their 
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advantage  to  put  up  6  percent  in  order 
to  get  41  percent  out  of  us. 

Why  do  we  not  call  It  foreign  aid? 

Mr  Chairman,  you  have  a  recommen- 
dation before  the  Committee  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  in  the  bill,  that  you  transfer 
as  much  as  15  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  fund,  imder  title  I.  over  to  the 
International  Development  Association. 
I  know  it  has  been  taken  out,  but  it  was 
in  the  bill.  That  was  recommended. 
So,  to  me.  it  is  foreign  aid. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides 
3455.880.000  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank;  S250  million  of  this  Is  an  outright 
appropriation  and  the  other  $205,800,000 
is  investment  capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  we  will  never 
be  called  upon  to  write  checks  on  this 
fund.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  appropria- 
tion. 

In  title  rn  of  this  bill  we  recommend 
the  amoimt  of  S900  million  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  long-term  loans. 

We  believe  this  is  a  good  agency.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  these  loans 
will  be  paid  back.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  not  forget  that  you  are  actuallj' 
granting  aid  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  loans  are  made 
for  a  period  of  up  to  25  years.  The  av- 
ei-ace  on  this  part  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  operations  amotuit  to  S900  mil- 
lion, and  you  have  an  additional  S286,- 
120.000.  making  a  total  in  the  E.xport- 
Import  Bank  of  SI, 190.172. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  agree  that 
it  is  a  good  organization.  But  let  us  set 
aside  the  3900  million,  inasmuch  as  the 
average  length  of  time  we  give  the  re- 
cipients to  pay  the  money  back  is  17 
years  and  going  up  to  25  years. 

Let  us  say  it  is  good,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  aid.  We  are  making  these  loans 
with  which  they  can  purchase  our  com- 
modities. We  hope  the  loans  will  be 
repaid.  We  would  like  to  think  so.  any- 
way. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were 
some  changes  in  the  system  by  which  we 
handled  this  bill.  There  were  some  new 
members  on  the  committee,  and,  in- 
cidentally, we  had  a  new  chairman  of  the 
full  committee — a  very  fine,  cooperative, 
and  very  fair  chairman — and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  serve  under  him.  Neverthe- 
less, he  came  onto  the  subcommittee  as 
a  new  member.  He  had  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  on  this  subcom- 
mittee before.  He  came  on  unexpectetlly 
and,  of  course,  he  had  never  gone  into 
the  ramifications  of  this  program  prior 
to  this  year.  The  subcommittee  did  not 
feel  dispo.<:ed  to  accept  the  figure  I 
wished  to  recommend.  I  do  not  feel  that 
my  position  needs  any  defense,  but  be- 
liering  that  the  rules  were  such  that  I, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  would 
have  to  defend  the  bill  in  great  detail 
and  brag  on  it  and  vote  for  it,  I  volim- 
tanly  stepped  aside.  The  committee 
recommended  S3,618  mlUion.  This  bill 
went  to  the  other  body  and  the  other 
body  could  not  stand  that  large  figure. 
They  cut  it  back  to  $2,350  miliion.  Al- 
most everyone  thought  that  this  repre- 
sented a  bare-bones  bill,  bat  at  the  close 


of  the  fiscal  year  they  had  S158  million 
unobligated.  They  said  they  needed  it. 
but  they  did  not  need  it  during  the  year 
for  which  it  was  appropriated — unobli- 
gated. S158  million.  Therefore,  they 
really  obligated  only  S3, 091  million, 
which  is  S8  million  more  than  I  had  pre- 
viously recommended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pardon  me  for  crowing 
just  a  little  bit  about  naming  an  amount 
so  close  to  the  actual  needs  of  this 
organization. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  I  should  prove  the  point  I  made  a 
moment  ago  about  this  bill  and  other 
foreign  aid  bills  which  we  have  had 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  year  of  1955.  This  was 
the  first  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  chair 
the  subcommittee.  We  appropriated 
only  S2.703  bilUon.  The  authorization 
called  for  a  larger  amount  but  we  appro- 
priated only  $2,703  billion  for  fiscal  1956 
So  the  bill  before  .vou  calls  for  almost 
$600  million  above  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  1956. 

Again,  for  fiscal  1958.  the  Congress 
appropriated  only  82,768,760,000,  over 
$500  million  below  what  is  in  the  bill  be- 
fore you  today. 

For  fiscal  1960.  the  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom appropriated  S3.225.813.000.  That 
year  we  cut  this  bill  $1,204,182,000  below 
the  authorization,  and  still  left  it  over- 
funded. 

In  1964  your  committee  cut  this  bill 
$1,525,325,000.  We  only  appropriated 
new  fimds  In  the  amount  of  S3  billion. 
Moving  to  last  year,  $3,250  million. 

I  want  to  give  the  committee  full  cred- 
it, because  they  did  the  work,  and  I  got 
the  credit.  That  is  characteristic  of  a 
mar.  when  you  give  him  a  promotion. 
Your  committee  over  a  period  of  10  years 
cut  this  bill  by  $8,374,962,000.  19.96  per- 
cent, or  approximately  20  percent. 
None  of  the  reductions  made  during  the 
entire  10-year  period  were  offset  by 
supplementals.  The  only  additional 
appropriations  made  were,  first,  devel- 
opment credits,  S200  million:  and  sec- 
ond, financing  the  Bogota  Conference 
and  Chilean  relief.  $600  mlUion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  this  as 
criticism.  I  want  to  be  constructive.  I 
want  to  defend  this  bill,  but  I  want  to 
point  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
these  people  do  not  actually  know  what 
they  need.     They  reach  up  in  the  sky 
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and  pull  down  the  figures  used  as  esti- 
mates for  needed  fimds. 

During  each  of  the  past  10  years  the 
administration  in  power  has  reacted 
with  hon-or  at  the  mention  of  any  cut 
in  the  foreign  aid  budget,  and  predicted 
dire  consequences  to  our  Nation  if  the 
Congress  should  reduce  the  administra- 
tion request.  However,  the  budgets 
were  cut.  Even  so.  in  every  case  the 
amount  appropriated  proved  to  be  in 
excess  of  needs.  The  aggregate  reduc- 
tion during  the  past  10  years  amounted 
to  $8,374,962,000.  and  we  left  the  pro- 
gram overfunded.  at  that.  After  reduc- 
ing the  10  budgets  for  10  years  by  20  per- 
cent the  agency  stUl  had  a  staggering 
unobligated  balance  of  $3,084,100,000. 
The  unobligated  funds  are  itemizeci  by 
year  in  the  following  table: 

Unobligated  funds  10  years 

In  thousandi 
June  30.  19,'i8.  unobligated  funds..  $401,400 
June  30.  1957,  unobligated  funds..  814,400 
June  30.  1958.  unobUgated  funds..  88,400 
June  30,  1950.  unobllgaicd  funds..  94.400 
June  30.  1960.  unobligated  funds..  127.000 
June  30.  1961,  unobligated  funds..  758,000 
June  30,  1962,  unobligated  funds..  163,400 
June  30,  1963,  unobligated  funds..  419, 100 
June  30.  1964,  unobligated  funds..  59.600 
June  30,  I96S,  unobligated  funds..     158,400 


Total    amount   unobligated 

10    yeajs 3,084,100 

Never  before  has  there  been  as  great 
an  aggregate  reduction  In  the  appro- 
priations, below  estimates,  for  any  pro- 
gram over  a  period  of  10  years  as  for 
foreign  aid.  Even  with  these  reduc- 
tions, large  amoimts  of  unobligated 
funds  were  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  during  this  period. 

Call  this  criticism,  if  you  will,  but  be 
sure  you  suggest  that  it  is  a  constructive 
criticism.  These  people  need  to  be 
protected  against  themselves.  There 
are  some  who  say  that  the  authorization 
this  year,  and  the  budget  request,  are 
the  lowest  ever.  This  is  an  amazing 
statement.  The  authorization  may  be 
low,  but  this  Committee  is  dealing  with 
appropriations.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  authorizations.  And  I  should  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  this  Committee 
to  the  fact  that  four  times  during  the 
past  10  years  we  have  been  able  to  re- 
duce the  authorization  in  excess  of  $1 
billion. 

I  shall  insert  this  verified  table  in  the 
Record. 


Total   mtttual  cecuriti/  program  regular  annual  aiiprofiriationa,  economic    arul    military 

assistance,  10  years 


Fiscal  year 

Budect  esllmate 

Appruprfotlon 

Redurt Inn  below 
cstlniute 

Perpcntna- 

below  biul?el 

efUinntc 

1056. 
1M7. 

«3,36n,641,;60 
4,850,975,000 
3, 3Sn,  800,000 
3, 950,  OK!,  500 
4,4:>9,9e5,0OO 
4,275,000,000 
4,775,500,000 
4,  dm,  300, 000 

3,516.710,000 

«.  70S.  341, 7.11) 

3, 766,  .170,000 
2,7«S,7«l,0«0 

;),  jes.  mi,  60o 

3,225,813,01X1 
3,716,350,000 
,1,914,  COO,  OtlO 
3,e28,SU0.00O 
3, 000, 000, 000 
3,250,000,000 

-i5«3.S«l,00O 

-1,003,405,000 

-618,100.000 

-6,12,000,000 

-1,2114,182,000 

-.LW.tw.ooa 

-8<'rll,«(in.(X10 
-1,03.!.  400. 000 
-1,625.325.1X10 

-266.700.000 

17.24 

1058. 
195B 
IBfiO. 
1961. 

. .  ...  ...  ..  < .  <  - ..^...,^., 

18.28 
16.51 
27.  IS 

1«B 
1063- 
IVA. 

11IC5 

Total ., , 

i>-ra 

33.70 
T.JS 

41, 647, 380, 250 

33,572,427,250 

-8.374,962,000 

1^.$« 

Now  It  has  been  said  that  in  previous 
years  the  administration  inflated  their 


request  so  that  the  Congress  could  make 
its  cuts  and  tell  the  people  back  home 
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T^tJ:tU°l^'V,ri^°^l  you  tnt\f^T  ^"'  ^^'"^^^  ^'""""'^  *°  ^  ^-""-^  «^»-  that  m  the  past  10 
now.  Make  no  mistake  about  that.  The  Atnmir.  p„c,„r„  /-„. .  ,  Z^^\  ?"""  ^°'''  holdings  have  been  re- 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  con-  se^Loums  to  ssloo  OoT^  "  °''""  tTA%l'°"'J^'^"''"-  '"""°"  ^"^-"^  <«  °^^ 
s.ime  too  much  time.  We  are  only  con-  Thelnf^r  a^:./ „  «  i,  r  ,  S13.859  milhon  as  of  yesterday?  Some- 
sldering  a  S5  bilUon  request  and  there  Americf  ft  n^.  hi  t  o^h^  "^'■~^^"!}  '*"'i5Jf  t>;o-^sht  that  about, 
are  a  lot  of  other  things  I  would  rather  ^vb»  t-77,  VT^",,  J  Program  and  Do  .Members  realize  that  during  those 
do.  Many  are  concerned  about  the  ap-  iti^t  =n,^?,mf  ?  "/f  "  ,1"  ^  ^!?'  >'ears—  same  years  in  which  our  gold  reserves 
parent  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  tax-  i,  a  fn^p^^n  f  •^°  *  """'°''-  S"' "  still  «ere  reduced  from  $23  billion  do^^-n  to 
payer  about  tJie  magnitude  of  our  total  L  °  ^^"  if '■°-''^'".  $13-plus  bUUon.  that  those  recipient 
foreign  aid  assistance  The  dollar  fig-  k  i  Chairman,  the  unexpended  countries  accumulated  dollars  so  far  in 
ure  most  widely  used  and  which  I  ji5t  „cf"''®  ^^  °^  ■'^^  ^°-  ^^^^-  ^°^  the  excess  of  their  needs  that  their  holdings 
mentioned  is  $3,400  million.  In  reaUtv  ^'^^^-f^jned  programs  and  activities  is  of  dollars  rose  from  $10,540,100,000  in 
the  total  runs.  If  vou  put  the  15  frag-  ^^"mated  to  be  $10,605,738,000.  1950  up  to  $27,807  million  on  December 
mcnts  together,  to  $7,512  467  ^ter  we  pass  this  bill,  you  will  have  in  ^^-  '9°*' 
I  shall  explain  them  briefly  unexpended  funds  in  the  pipeline  for  the  A"  o^  us  know  that  those  are  short- 
The  foreign  assistance  request  as  agencies— the  15  bills— an  amount  in  wrm  demands  on  our  gold.  Every  one 
amended,  using  the  previous  authoriza-  ^^'^^F^  oi  %\%  billion.  They  say  it  is  °'  those  recipient  nations  are  foreign 
tion.  is  $3,459,470,000  needed.  We  are  taking  their  word  on  it.  countries  that,  in  most  part,  own  those 
The  receipts  and  recoveries  from  pre-  J"^  *"  endeavor  to  be  helpful  and  so  '^■'"™"^  and  therefore  could  demand  our 
rious  credits  amount  to  $209  770  000  u    ,'  t*'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  understand  them  may  ^°i?- 

Military  assistance  ad\'isory  group—  '  ^?.P^  Record,  may  I  say  that  in  my  .f^°Y.   ^?o"t  our  balance-of -payments 

that  is  MAAG  and  not  the  regular  mili-  '=*'^"0  opinion  no  program  in  the  his-  ^'tuation?    We  have  had  a  deficit  for  15 

tarj'— amounts  to  $76  million  tory  of  mankind  has  had  as  manv  paid  peal's— 1930  to  1965.  inclusive— of  $29,956 

The  Export-Import  Bank— long-term  ^"'^'^''^ts  as  the  foreign  aid  program.    It  ™"''°"-    How  did  those  people  build  up 

credits— amount  to  $900  miUion 'which  u""^"^  take  many,  many  pages,  if  not  a  ^^ch  tremendous  debt^^  against  us?    How 

does  not  include  the  amount  I  referred  '  t°  ^'^t  all  the  names  of  individuals  °'a  '.hey  build  up  those  claims  against 

to  earlier.  *'"°  ^re  lobbying  for  or  who  are  recip-  "^  "  it  were  not  that  we  were  giving  them 

I  am  referring  only  to  that  part  that  tt"'^  °^   "1^  program.    Briefly  stated.  ^°ll  ^^\PJ   they   were  accumulating 

can  property  be  Interpreted  a?  forei^  """^  *''«  ^^'^^  individuals,  including  "^""^^  ^'^  than  they  needed  to  deal  in 

aid.    Public  Law  480  rnotoS  bmb!^  participants   on  its  payrolls.     Our  Gov-  commerce? 

it  is  foreign  aid.    We  sold  this  progr^i  f™""  7}^\  ^  disbursing  some  type  of  ^^  „^„„  ,,  ,.     „             *"*=«  t6-  1965. 

to  the  American  people  back  durtaf  t^  ^,°'"^!^"  ^^^  '^tirmg  fiscal  year  1965  in  98  ^''  ^^J^^'Z"^  ^°'^"'^ 

Marshall  plan  to  feed  the  starving  peo-  ^°T^  countries.    Would  it  not  be  in  °°^  holding,  urce  world  countries) 

pie  of  Europe.     Subsequently  they  all  "^^."^  t°  oeueve  that  foreign  nationals  or  ^„   „  ,„  ^  ,„,                        in  thousands 

sot  fat,  you  understand  iXs  and  gen-  ?5"^'L^"'*  f°/^'^"  ambassadors  from  ''%^°'^  '^°""°e»  on  Dec.  31, 

tlemen,  and  they  do  no't  need  a^ny  ^o"e  ^^^he^  Z^^^'or\tIS^L\  T"'"'  ^^   ^^'^^o^'i^-i,^^  »23.  252.000 

food,  but  we  keep  giving  them  the  same  ^  h,     direcUy  or  Indirectly  for  foreign  countries,  1952  through  ilef  -7  864  000 

amount  of  money  and  have  buUt  up  Pub-  t             u  ' 

lie  Law  480  agricultural  commodities  to  ■'nasmuch     as    universities,    colleges,  us.  gold  holdings  on  Dec 

the  enormous  figure  of  $1  658  million    It  '"""kshops,  manufacturers,  distributors,  3l,  1964.  reduced  to...     15.388  000 

it  is  not  foreign  aid.  then  I  must  be  a  ^"°  others,  are  the  recipients  of  funds  _^, .  .    . .,         ,^                                   — 

pretty  foolish  indlndual  appropriated  for  foreign  aid,  would  they  °  ^1  ?^„?o  "t''"  countries,' 

The  International  Development  Asso-  men?wn^iH  "^.f  u  *^'  '^^  f^'i  Depart-  Gold  holdings  other  coun- 

^'c::^i;i^th-arf^re\U"i"  ™"^°"-  ^-^^o^^'l^^r^e^^^^^  S^e^^-::^-:    24.857,000 

The  PerS'l^ntfto  $115  mil-  ^i^^V^^^X'Z^^rtL'ToJ^.^  """^^  °°'  i.c,ude_.no-Sov.et  bloc, 

eram   'so,^P^nf  I'f^  any  other  aid  pro-  to  have  at  least  one  outspoken  critic  who  V.s.  short-term  dollar  claims  held  bj,  foreign 

Sm^Uf  u        °  !V^  ^P^^'  overseas  and  is  willing  to  take  whatever  abuse  may  be  countries  (free  world)           ^ 

n!„V  i  If^"  .  "^-  he&ped  upon  him  to  keep  the  program  m  thousands 

Lontnoutions   to   international  orga-  before  the  American  people  for  what  it  Foreign  dollar  holdings  on  Dec 

iiizations  amount  to  $96,953,000.  is  and  not  for  what  mvthical  claims  are        ^'-   '952 810,646, 100 

Permanent     con-struction     overseas—  made  as  to  its  needs  and  what  imaginary  ^'^"^'^^  '°  foreign  doUar  hoid- 

military— amounts  to  $85,986,000.  accomplishments  are  pointed  out?  mgs  1952  through  1964. 17. 260. 900 

And  this  is  only  peanuts  compared  to        ^^-  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  my  Foreign    dollar   holding""" 

the  overall  mihtarv  expenditures    Think  remarks,  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  on  Dec    31    i9M    if 

01  thei;e  beautiful  runways.    We  have  not  ™ore  serious  part  of  the  aid  program.  creased   to '  27  807  000 

lound  a  way  to  roll  them  up  and  bring  Each   agency   says.   "Don't   blame   me.  

them  home,  and  neither  can  we  bring  Some  other  agency  is  responsible     Go  to  ''^    balance-ol -payments  position 

nome  the  brick  buildings  and  the  steel  them,"  ,„  thousand, 

nangars  that  make  permanent  improve-        Each  agency  blames  some  other  agencv    '^^^  °^'  deficit -«i.  912. 000 

ments  on  foreign  soil.  for  the  predicament  in  which  we  have     J!?i  ""  ^^^'^t -678. 000 

I  think  of  these  improvements  as  for-  eotten  ourselves  into  with  respect  to  our     \lll  "!,  ilt^ll "t.  100. 000 

Tfy^^'t  ,^!f  ^°"  P"^  "military  on  balance-of-payments  situation  and  our     llll  Set  deflc  i:"" -    ZllZZ 

"t.  the  bristles  rise,  as  you  well  know.  gold  reserve  problems.     Be  that  as  It  19.55  net  deficit                          -iioo'om 

Education— foreign    and    other    stu-  may,  something  brought  about  that  situ-     i9B6  net  deficit. I        -I'ooo'ooo 

aents— amounts  to  $89,200,000,  ation.    I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  that  *^"  '°'^y  credit  in  15  yearsi.        -  500  000 

The  Ryukyu  Islands  that  I  mentioned  ™  matter  what  the  President  or  anv     J???  °°J  5^.'^'* — -3. 400.000 

a  moment  ago  amounts  to  $14,733,000  other  individual  who  has  an  open  mind      geo  net  d^St""" ~l'l°°°°° 

wd  has  only  to  do  with  the  office  of  the  "'Ishes  to  say  about  foreign  aid-and  I     llti  net  deceit"— "-    ZlTooZ 

Sm   Commissioner  and  nothing  to  do  do  not  care  what  kind  of  statistics  they     1962  net  deflcit.:.": -2  200  000 

^™m.   ?  "^  'i'*'^  '''^"tsoever- aid  pro-  produce— it    can    be    established    and     "63  net  deficit. H.;    _2.'66o'ooo 

R^t,  t""!     /   administration    of   the  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  it  was  for-     196«  "et  deficit... -3.006.000 

ni^^/^'i'"'*^  ^"'^  ^^"'n'^trative  ex-  eign  aid  of  some  kind  or  other  that  ^ot  r,„  

c^i^^"f  commissioner.  the  American  tLZ'erl ^^^'t^lZ'  ''1.'^''£ki]^.^^:'^:i  -29. 956. 000 
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Gross  public  debts  chases  of  57  countries  who  have  received     during  the  7-year  period  covered  by  the 

In  thousands    military    and/or    economic    assistance     table. 
VS    public  debt  on  Dec.  31, 

1964. $3X8.463.000 

°''?aiesravalUblc''est'i^t^f!     232.  628.  000  lln  millions -.VrgativE  figuifs  reprMenl  net  suIps  hy  ihe  Vnlted  SInlw,  posilire  nsur«  represmt  nel 


S'el  sales  of  U.S.  gold  to  foreign  aid  program  recipients 

sales  liy  I  he 
liurrliASC&l 


US  debt  exceeds  debts 
of  other  Iree  world 
countries   by ---       85,835.000 


V.S.  debt  exceeds  all 
other  countries  of 
world  by  i estimate »-- 


34.  300.  000 

The  above  clearly  Indicates  what  the  for- 
eign aid  program  Is  doing  to  the  U.S.  gold 
reserves,  balance-of-payments  position  and 
public  debt.  There  was  an  operating  deHclt 
of  .S8.266  miuion  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  June  30,  1964. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman.  Foreign  Operations  Subcom^ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

While  that  was  sroing  on.  perhaps  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  U.S. 
Federal  debt  exceeded  the  combined 
public  debt  of  all  other  nations  of  the 
■,vorId  put  together. 

Let  us  hit  where  it  hurts,  so  that  we 
can  help  these  wonderful  people  in  the 
department  to  do  a  better  job. 

We  are  told,  "Oh,  no;  it  is  not  the  AID 
agency;  it  is  some  other  agency." 

Then  we  go  to  that  agency  and  we  are 
told,  "Oh.  no;  it  is  the  other  agency,  not 
us." 

Around  they  go;  and  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  pin  down  the  responsibility. 

I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  a  table 
which  illustrates  that  point.  It  is  not 
fair  to  use  1  year  as  a  criterion.  This 
committee,  some  7  or  8  years  ago.  pointed 
out  the  way  we  were  fattening  up  the 
recipients  of  foreign  aid  around  the 
world  on  dollars.  We  said  that  sooner 
or  later  they  would  have  dollars  In  ex- 
cess of  needs,  and  that  they  would  have 
dollars  so  far  in  excess  of  their  needs 
that  they  would  start  to  buy  our  gold. 

The  experts  said,  "Fear  not.  We  shall 
bring  this  thing  under  control  before 
that  happens." 

Now  let  us  deal  realistically  with  the 
figures.  Let  them  hurt.  I  did  not  pick 
them  out  of  the  thin  air. 

From  1958  to  1964.  inclusive,  a  period 
of  7  years.  57  countries  receiving  mili- 
tary and  or  economic  assistance  during 
tha.  period  covered  in  the  table  pur- 
chased 57.013,300.000  of  our  gold.  In 
addition  to  the  purchase  of  the  S7,013,- 
300,000  of  our  gold  stoclcs.  14  of  the  above 
listed  countries  purchased  an  additional 
3769,100,000  of  gold  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  calendar  year  1965.  Data  fur- 
nished to  the  committee  by  the  Treasury 
Department  covering  most  of  the  57 
countries  listed  in  the  preceding  table 
indicates  that  those  countries  also  in- 
creased short-term  dollar  holdings,  of- 
ficial and  private,  from  S9.730  million  on 
December  31.  1957,  to  S14.541  million  on 
December  31,  1964. 

I  shall  insert  the  full  table  in  the 
Reoohd.  I  should  like  to  move  along 
rapidly,  if  I  may. 

COLD    outflow 

y^-^^The  table  below  is  an  updating  of  the 

"    one  included  in  the  commerce  report  of 

last  year  and  it  reflects  the  aold  pur- 


Country                  | 

%  iflsa 

low 

iveo 

IMl 

ion3 

looa 

1M4 

Tim  J 

-9115.0 
-30.0 
-32.1 

'"-isi-'V 
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Argentina 

Austria 

+S67.2 
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-1.1 

-«».o 
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-«a7 
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-38.  S 

-MftO 
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-IB.U 

-40.1 

-76il.il 
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-1.3 

-10 
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-2.3 
+1.6 

-H  J 

-3.1 

-1.5 

Costa  Kicft 

^ 

..fc«.. 

...... 

-18 

-,6 

-18 

Cyprus— ^ 

.-..,..... 

-ao 

«..—.».—.. 

""-ii,"}' 

._.,... . 

-.« 

._.,— ^ .. 

-IT.O 

-ts,o 

-KB 

-f-lSO 

- 

-«:  0 

-3.0 

—is 

-."i« 
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-1,2 

-2.3 

.      .... 
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-7,8 

-2.2 

-10  a 

-ana 
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-».T 

-a.0 

—. 
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-l.»>2(l.(l 
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-33.8 

-22.5 

-295.0 

-»i.j 

-j.e 

fireecp 

-1S.0 

-47.0 

-10.2 
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...^ . 
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-2.S 
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-.8 
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-11.0 

-24.0 

.. . 
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Irnn 
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Israel 

-as 

-.4 
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■"^iao 

-6.0 
-7.6 

4a«,o 

-34,7 

-20  « 

-4.4 

-2.1.4 

Italy  - 
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-xs 
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-1,5 

-ao.i 
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-u.a 

., ,_- 

w..... 

.,-. — ... 
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Korea , 
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-1.1 

-n.o 
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-- 

-1,0 
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'  '  ' 

—v.i 

-tdS 
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-.8 
-4.0 
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■ 
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. 

. 
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--\i 

-1.7 
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-1.0 
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-1.3 

-.4 
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* 
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-1.1 
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In  addition  to  f.ie  purchase  of  $7.- 
013.300,000  of  U.S.  gold  stocks,  14  of  the 
above-listed  countries  purchased  an 
additional  3769,100.000  of  our  gold  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1965. 

Data  furnished  to  the  committee  by 
the  Treasury  Department  covering  most 
of  the  57  countries  listed  in  the  table 
above  indicates  that  these  countries  also 
increased  their  short-term  dollar  hold- 
ings, official  and  private,  from  S9.730  mil- 
lion on  December  31,  1957,  to  $14,541 
million  on  December  31,  1964. 

During  the  7-year  period  the  57  coun- 
tries listed  in  the  above  table  received 
314,434,900,000  in  miUtary  and/or  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  committee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  our  financial  assistance  to  these 
countries  enabled  them  to  accumulate 
over  34,811  million  in  short-term  dollar 
credits  and  to  purchase  over  $7  billion  of 
our  gold. 

INITIATION  OF  PROJECTS  NOT  PRESENTED 
TO   CONGRESS 

Testimony  this  year  again  confirmed 
the  statement  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram Is  presented  to  the  Congress  on  an 
illustrative  basis — that  is,  the  agency  can 
testify  for  funds  for  a  project  in  one 
country  and  then  use  the  funds  for  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  project  in  another  country. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  printed 
hearings  confirm  the  illustrative  na- 
ture of  the  program: 

On  page  942 : 

Mr.  Passman.  You  could  actually  testify 
for  lands  (or  a  road  in  P.ikl5tan,  and  bul'.d  a 
brick  building  in  India,  and  still  be  within 
the  law.  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Macomber.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Passman.  Thank  you.  sir. 

I  have  surprised  one  of  oiu-  new  membprs 
1  should  have  brought  that  fart  up  earlier 
This  Is  all  iUiLstrative,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Macombeb  That  Is  right;  but  It  Is  oiir 
plan  for  going  ahead. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  know,  but  It  Is  an  Illustra- 
tive program? 

Mr.  Macomber.  It  Is  Illustrative. 

On  page  1130: 

Mr.  Passman.  I  twlieve  we  agreed  earlier 
that  all  these  programs  are  illustrative 

Mr.  POATs.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Passman.  Legally  you  could  testify 
for  projects  for  one  country  and  concelvablj 


allocate  part  of  the  funds.  If  not  all  of  them, 
for  projects  in  another  country. 

Mr.  POATS.  Legally,  yes.  We  of  course  try 
to  avoid  this. 

On  page  1253 : 

Mr.  Passman.  In  other  words,  putting  It  ac- 
curately, this  money  Is  appropriated  on  an 
illustrative  basis? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  we  used  that  word  last 
year. 

Mr.  Passman.  You  would  buy  that  again? 

Mr.  BocEBs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Passman.  You  could  under  the  law  tes- 
tily for  a  building  and  loan  bank  In  Guate- 
mala and  build  a  mountain  resort  with  that 
money  in  Brazil  If  it  qualified,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yee,  sir. 

On  page  1442 : 

Mr.  Passman.  What  you  are  doing  Is  asking 
for  a  complete  blank  check  to  do  whatever 
you  want  to  when  you  want  to.  where  you 
want  to,  how  you  want  to,  and  the  legislation 
Is  just  that  broad  to  permit  you  to  act  that 
way. 

You  could  actually,  under  the  lecislatlon, 
ask  for  money  for  a  highway  In  the  Congo 
and  build  a  summer  resort  over  on  the  Ivory 
Coast? 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.  I  could,  air.  but  I  am  try- 
ing to  give  you  the  fullest  infonnatlon  that 
I  have. 

This  flexibility  as  to  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  is  a  primary  factor  in  the 
ability  of  the  Agency  to  initiate  proj- 
ects that  have  never  been  presented  to 
the  Congress — even  on  an  illustrative 
basis— and  is  cau.se  of  concern  to  the 
committee.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  very  few.  if  any.  of  these 
projects  are  of  such  vital  importance  to 
our  national  interest  that  the  Agency 
must  start  them  without  first  presenting 
them  to  the  Congress.  The  following 
table  indicates  the  extent  and  cost  of 
this  practice  in  the  past  3  years: 
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some  people  enjoy  great  prestige  down- 
town. I  would  like  that,  too.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress,  when  I  would 
get  a  call  from  the  White  House  I  would 
drool  like  a  baby  who  swallowed  its 
nipple.  I  just  thought  that  was  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened.  In 
recent  years,  though  I  am  always  pleased 
to  get  a  call,  sometimes  I  am  too  busy 
to  go. 

We  have  a  great  President.  He  told 
me  one  time  that  he  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  aid  program  and  he  said, 
"You  know  all  about  it."  I  am  taltin? 
him  at  his  word.  He  kind  of  got  my  ego 
up  a  bit.  I  do  not  think  it  is  bad  to  quote 
him,  because  that  is  what  he  said. 

Now  let  us  find  out  whether  the  people 
who  administer  this  program  know  any- 
thing about  what  it  is  accomplishing 
and  how  much  trouble  we  are  actually 
setting  into  with  our  friends  because  of 
the  aid  program. 

For  years  the  committee  has  listened 
to  statements  by  witnesses  that  the  aid 
program  has  helped  to  develop  markets 
for  our  exports.  This  year  is  no  excep- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Rusk: 

The  committee  should  also  bear  In  mind 
that  foreign  aid  often  opens  the  way  for  U.S. 
trade. 


vate  Investment  In  the  less  developed  areas 
Thus,  foreign  aid  U  a  minor  adverse  factor 
in  the  current  balance-of-paj-ments  prob- 
lems: it  is  a  strong  positive  factor  over  the 
long  run. 


..  .N'uinht'r 

Froiccl  Inttialloii  ofuii- 
ju<imiKg 
project 


First  year 
cost 


Fiscal  year  1963..,. 
Ftoilycar  1964.... 
TisrA\  year  laoS.... 


E.slimate(l 

cost  to 
coin|>leu> 


82  517.7SL<lori  ,  $.w.  905,000 
fiO       7.2(H.n0fl  I     Jl, 907.0011 

83  14.302.(XIO       44.ni5.00U 


A  review  of  the  titles  of  the  projects 
started  in  fiscal  year  1965— see  pages 
!03l.  1204,  and  1439  of  the  printed  hear- 
ing.=; — does  not  disclose  any  project  that 
IS  so  vital  to  the  U.S.  national  interest 
that  it  had  to  be  started  prior  to  pre- 
sentation to  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  did  the  gentleman 
say  the  loss  of  gold  was  for  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year?  I  have  a  figure  of 
SI. 502  billion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Whatever  figure  I 
ga\e  came  from  the  Department.  I  will 
nave  to  look  it  up.    It  was  S7  billion  plus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  mean  for  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  only  used  3  months. 
I  do  not  use  figures  until  the  people 
oowTitown  initial  them.  If  they  ever  get 
me  on  thin  ice  they  will  push  me  throush 
and  I  ttili  freeze  to  death. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  committee.    I  know  that 


There  are  substantial  future  markets  In  the 
developing  nations.  As  development  picks 
up  momentum,  the  peoples  of  these  nations 
win  be  able  to  buy  more  from  us  and  from 
other  countries.  The  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  determined  to  grow — to  buy  more 
and  to  sell  more.  The  United  States  can 
reasonably  expect  to  get  Its  fair  share  of 
these  expanding  markets. 

What  did  Mr.  Bell  say?    Mr.  Bel!  said, 
in  reply  to  a  question : 
Yes.  ma'am,  we  will  do  that. 

I  suppose  he  is  answering  the  lady.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  refer  to  me  and 
say  "yes,  ma'am." 

As  you  know,  the  figures  wlU  show  that  the 
tj-plcal  experience  is  that  the  commercial 
exports  are  rising  and  they  not  only  rise 
where  the  aid  has  been  successful  In  glrtng 
economies  stimulation,  but  this  ukes  place 
during  the  process:  in  Latin  America,  lor  ex- 
ample, over  the  last  3  or  4  years,  our  aid  has 
been  rising  and  so  have  our  commercial 
exports. 

We  are  excluding  shipments  against 
the  foreign  aid  program,  using  only  U.S. 
commercial  trade  balances. 

vs.     commercial     trade     BALANCE     WITH     AID- 
RECIPIENT    COUNTRIES 

For  years,  the  committee  has  listened 
to  statements  by  witnesses  that  the  aid 
program  helps  develop  markets  for  our 
exports.  This  year  is  no  exception,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  statements : 

Secretary  Rusk.  The  committee  should  also 
bear  in  mind  that  foreign  aid  often  opens 
the  way  for  U.S.  trade  •   •   •. 

There  are  substantial  future  markcu  In 
the  developing  nations.  As  development 
picks  up  momentum,  the  peoples  of  these 
nations  will  be  able  to  buy  more  from  us 
and  from  other  countries.  The  less  developed 
countries  are  determined  to  grow— to  buy 
more  and  to  sell  more.  The  United  States 
can  reasonably  expect  to  get  its  fair  share 
of  these  expanding  markets  In  addition,  as 
these  economies  grow,  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease In  returns  on  growing  American  pn- 


Mr.  Bell,  the  Administrator  for  AID. 
stated: 

Yes.  ma'am,  we  will  do  that.  As  vou  know, 
the  figures  will  show  that  the  tvplcal  ex- 
perience Is  that  the  commercial  exports  arc 
rising  and  they  not  only  rise  where  Uie  aid 
has  been  successful  in  giving  economies  stim- 
ulaUon,  but  this  takes  place  during  the  proc- 
ess; In  Latin  America,  for  example,  over  the 
last  3  or  4  years,  our  aid  has  been  rising  and 
so  have  our  commercial  exports.  (See  table 
on  top  half  of  page  576  of  hearings.) 

I  requested  AID  to  furnish  data  on 
U.S.  exports  and  imfrorts  to  aid-recipient 
countries  and  additional  data  as  to  the 
amount  of  economic  assistance-financed 
exports  to  the  same  countries.  Tlie  com- 
mittee has  converted  these  data  into  a 
worldwide  graph  and  four  reeional 
graphs  which  portray  our  commercial 
trade  balance  which  is  the  net  of  U.S 
exports — excluding  economic  a.ssistance- 
financed  expons  and  U.S.  imports.  The 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
presentation  of  the  data  is  more  mean- 
ingful in  that  it  presents  a  more  true  pic- 
ture of  our  world  trade  position  since  it 
excludes  the  economic  assistance-fi- 
nanced export  data. 

It  is  clearly  obvious  from  the  first  graph 
t>eIow  that  our  commercial  trade  balance 
with  aid-recipient  countries  has  di-opped 
sharply  since  1960  and.  of  the  four  re- 
gional graphs,  the  only  area  that  seems 
to  indicate  a  rising  trend  is  the  Far 
East — excluding  Japan — where  the  com- 
mercial trade  balance  has  increa.sed  from 
minus  $209  million  in  1959  up  to  plus  $7 
million  in  1963,  The  Latin  America 
commercial  trade  balance  alarms  me  as 
our  imports  from  Latin  America  exceeded 
our  exports  by  3159  million  when  we 
started  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
in  1960.  In  1963  our  imports  from  Latin 
America  exceeded  our  exports  by  $670 
million.  It  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
claims  made  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Ina-smuch  as  we  have  been  extending 
aid  for  many  years — some  of  the  coun- 
tries included  in  the  above  data  have 
been  in  the  program  since  the  Marshall 
plan  era — it  would  appear,  if  credence 
can  be  placed  in  the  statements  of  the 
various  witne.sses  that  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  that  foreign  aid  often 
opens  the  way  for  U.S.  trade,  that  our 
commercial  trade  balance  should  be  on  a 
rising  trend.  Instead  our  commercial 
trade  balance  is  on  a  very  significant 
downward  trend. 

What  are  the  facts?  Are  we  not  en- 
titled to  the  facts?  Are  these  not  serious 
questions? 

We  started  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  in  1957  It  is  clearly  obvious, 
from  the  first  graph  below,  that  our  com- 
mercial balance  with  the  aid  recipient 
countries  has  dropped  sharply  since  1960. 
On  the  four  regional  graphs,  the  only 
area  which  seems  to  indicate  a  rising 
trend  is  the  Far  East,  excluding  Japan, 
where  the  commercial  trade  balance  in- 
creased from  $209  million  in  1959  to  a 
deficit  Si  milhon  plus  in  1963. 
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Let  us  consider  Latin  Ameiica.  The  part  of  it.  So  if  they  can  prove  that  is  coming  up  with  fancy  names  for  these 
Latin  America  commercial  trade  balance  good  and  correct,  to  appropriate  money  programs,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
alarms  me  as  our  imports  from  Latin  to  give  to  foreign  nations  by  which  they  Why  did  not  they  call  It  the  Juvenile 
America  exceeded  our  exports  by  S159  can  requisition  goods  and  services,  if  technical  aid  program,  or,  if  they  wanted 
million  when  we  started  the  Alliance  for  that  is  good,  then  let  us  triple  our  foreign  to.  the  young  men's  technical  aid  pro- 
Progress  program  in  1960.  In  1963,  our  aid  program  and  really  have  some  pros-  gram?  I  could  have  joined  them  on  that 
imports  from  Latin  America  exceeded  our  perity  here.    You  know  and  I  know  that  basis. 

exports  by  S670  million.  It  is  just  the  ve-  the  record  is  replete  with  facts  that  a  There  is  the  food  for  peace  program- 
verse  of  the  claims  made  by  the  witnesses  great  majority  of  these  nations  would  $1,658  million.  If  you  think  that  it  U 
for'the  foTei"n  aid  program  buy  some  of  what  we  are  giving  them  if  food  for  peace,  you  had  better  talk  to 

So  that  l'  may  conclude  briefiy.  Mr.  we  did  not  give  it  to  them  free.    Why  Sukarno  and  Nasser  and  see  whether  it 

Chaii-man,  I  will  Insert  these  graphs  in  do  we   not   just  come  clean   with   the  is  food  for  peace.            ..„,„„„„,,    .,.„ 

the  Record  and  merely  say  that  the  com-  people'     If  it  is  good,  then  I  want  to  There   Is   the   title     Economic  Aid." 

mercial  trade  balances  on  a  worldwide  recommend  S15  billion  next  year  so  we  They  come  up  with  some  very  hlghfalutin 

ba'is  show   dealing  with  the  recipients.  wUI  be  so  prosperous  that  we  just  will  titles— "Defense  Support."    Now.  that  Is 

that  in   1960  we  imported  S267  million  not  recognize  each  other  around  here,  economic  aid.     They  know  that  if  you 

more  than  we  exported    but  in  1963  we  You  know  and  I  know  that  is  a  myth,  get  "defense"  somewhere  in  there,  you 

imported  S828  million  more  than  we  e.x-  Repeating,   if   I   may,   the   poor,   over-  can  get  it  through.     There  is  the  pro- 

^if  H  burdened  taxpayer  picks  up  the  Invoice,  gram  "Support  Assistance.      Again  you 

V^    ,.^™™.,o,„;   trnd^   haiance   irith   aid-  when  the  goods  go  out.  through  the  U.S.  think  that  this  is  something  to  support 

rT^vUlt  c^nfrief  T»59  J3  Treasury.    Some  of  them  buy  that  as  an  army.   All  you  have  to  do  is  to  have  a 

tE«ludes  economic  asslsuxnce-flnanced  being  good ^  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  few  people  in  uniform  and  you  qualify  for 

I  c»<.»uuta.  ci.     ^      j^,j  is  not  good.     Trade  made  this  Nation  this  type  of  aid. 

(nf,iiir=  In  melons)  great,  and  we  are  getting  ourselves  SO  far  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  conclude,  let  me 

^      v      '  ■  .=.H  o„  rt»t<,  f,„-ni«h<.rt  out  of  the  world  markets  v.ith  our  gen-  talk  about  Latin  America.    You  cannot 

h.'^JS          '^                                 f^imUhed  ^^^^,^^  ^^^  ^  ,^^  ^^,._^^  p^pj^  ^^^  g^^  ^^,p  La^j^  America  by  giving  them  more 

'  and  services  that  they  normally  spend  aid  than  they  can  absorb.    I  am  as  n.uch 

^^'^Qw""**'                                              -T'l  their  dollars  for.  that  we  are  just  not  for  the  Latin  American  program  a.s  ii 

rill '" -aS"?  going  to  be  in  it  any  more.    May  I  firm  any  Member  of  this  House.    But  I  thini; 

1961  """- '/.'.'.'."'...  -S19  it  up  this  wav:  if  that  is  not  true— if  that  you   can    spoil   an   individual,   whether 

1962       '. —685  is  not  true then  how  did  the  recipient  juvenile  or  adult,  by  giving  him  more  to 

196311 - - -828  rjitions  accumulate  sufficient  dollars  to  spend  than  he  actually  needs.   You  know 

Africa:  reduce  our  gold  holdines  from  $23  btlUon  and  I  know  that  the  program  is  not  suc- 

1959 —73  piyg  [o  5X3  bUlion  plus?     If  It  is  not  ceedlng.    We  regret  it.    It  can  succeed, 

I960 _  |3  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^  jj.jg  recipient  nations  It  must  succeed.    But  do  you  realize  that 

]ll\ _a2  mariage   to   build   up   their  short-term  Latin    America    can    draw    jut    of    16 

1963 '       "I"'.'    -99  claims  against  the  United  States  from  .spigots  of  foreign  aid? 

Par  East  {Mciuiing'jBpsaV:  SIO  billion  to  $29  billion  in  a  brief  span  In  this  bill  before  us  for  this  year  there 

1959 . —309  of  11  years?     I  do  not  know  of  any  way,  is  for  Latin  America  in  excess  of  SI  bil- 

1960 , —1*3  Mr.   Chairman,  to  defend  this  biU,  to  lion.    I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  as 

1961 -9  help  this  bill,  to  help  the  people  who  of  June  30,   1965.  there  were,  from  all 

1962 —    —21  administer  it   without  pointing  out  the  spigots,  $2,760,100  In  unexpended  fund?. 

T  ^^^AmVrw" facts  as  I  find  them  In  the  hearings.  to  the  credit  of  Latin  America.    I  thir.k 

1959                    -    -                   .  .  -388        I  believe  if  you  will  refer  to  the  hear-  we  are  giving  them  more  than  they  can 

1960^111111" -159  ings,  the  things  I  have  said  are  more  utilize,    notwithstanding    statements  to 

1961 — -372  fully  documented  there  than  they  are  in  the  contrary. 

1982„- — -  -634  the  manner  I  have  given  them  to  you  Mr,     SHRIVER.     Mr.     Chairman,    I 

1963 —670  tQ(jay  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Near  East  and  south  Asia:                         _            I  must  say  this,  also.     Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Chairman,  the  foreign  assistance 

19M '- -HIM  vou  have  so  many  people  lobbying  for  the  appropriation   bill   under   consideration 

19S1                "II" '.'Jill'.'—.    -13  foreign  aid  program  and  so  many  people  today  consists  of  three   titles.     Title  I 

19S2-. +82  who  are  defending  the  foreign  aid  pro-  appropriates   for  new   spending   $3,285 

1963 —66  gram  and  so  many  people  who  are  on  the  million, 

Tf  vnn  wniilri  tro  tn  the  record  and  go  payroll  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  Title  n  appropriates  8716,453.000.   The 

rn  thn  he^r^^.s  Ind  ^o  to  the  fact?  yfu  so  many  people  who  are  the  recipients  other  title  is  a  Umitation  of  approNl- 

woL^d   know   tha?  thes^  coLtries   are  of  the  taxpayers'  checks  from  the  U.S.  mat^ly  $1,190  million  for  the  Export-Im- 

Takma  eXr  the  aS.  n™  we  ghl  Treasury,  if  time  should  ever  permit  and  port  Bank. 

hem  or  the  moneyThat  they  acqSre  if  I  should  hold  my  Job  and  if  the  com-  As  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 

^om  their'^expoi^fo  buy  Vom'oi^  com-  -itt^e  will  put  up  the  money  I  am  going  Louisiana   said  a  moment  ago   actuaUy 

npUfnr-;     T  rnnld  nut  reams  of  informa-  to  endeavor  to  get  out  a  book  on  it.    Of  $3,191,625,000    is    in    this    bill.     Many 

^nn  m  the  PEcoRD  on  t^t  course.  AID  gets  out  a  new  book  every  Members  of  Congress  and  people  in  the 

M„i    aV.  rh=.t^aT    he  mvth  nf  the  other  week  you  understand,  showing  the  countr>'  think  of  foreign  aid  as  the  S3.3 

85  nerce^r  stofvThafs^he  biggest  ^"^^  accomplishments  of  this  program,  billion  included  in  title  I  only.    Actually 

iX.,5.rI^tlrt  hv  th»  minri  nf  man  «hich  is  just  as  mythical  as  anything  approximately  S7.5  billion  has  been  re- 

^?  mnnev  i-  -nen^  her.  to  Imei^ca^'  vou  have  ever  read.    However.  I  want  to  quested  this  year  for  foreign  assistance 

the  rnoney  u-  "P^nt  here  In  ^"'ca  _  ^      ^^^  ^  ^^^  showing  the  number  of  purposes. 

Sure  It  is     In  fact,  about  D3  Percent  of  lobbyists.    I  may  have  to  block  them  in  Not  included  in  this  bill  are  funds  fo: 

it  is  spent  m  America.    But  what  Is  the  j^^  nation,  because  in  all  probability,  di-  Public  Law  480,  commonly  referred  to  es 

story  on  this  83  percent?    You  pass  this  rectly  or  indirectly,  vou  may  have  200,000  food    for    peace,    in    the    appro.xlmat« 

appropriation   bill,   you   credit   your  X  xhev  sav.  "Do  not  woriT— 85  percent  of  amount  of  $1.7  billion.     Not  included  are 

number     of     nations     downtown     the  people  lobbying  for  this  bill.  contributions  to  international  organlza- 

amount  that  they  are  going  to  get.  and        j  j^ave  not  met  10  people  in  the  past  10  tions  in  the  amoimt  of  $97  million:  to 

they    start    issuing    their    requisitions  years  who  are  lobbying  against  it.    That  permanent  military  construction  over- 

either  for  services  or  for  goods,  but  when  js  what   frightens  me  and  I   think  It  seas  $86  million;   education  of  foreign 

they  receive  those  services  and  those  should  frighten  any  person.    All  of  the  students  about  $69  million.    And  many 

goods  and  when  the  ships  go  to  sea,  the  evidence,  all  of  the  time  taken  is  on  the  other  items  are  not  included. 

invoices    are    sent    down    to    the    U.S.  other  side  of  the  table.     These  people  Then.  too.  most  people  do  not  realla 

Treasury  to  be  paid  out  of  the  taxpayer's  spend   365   days   a   year,  less  holidays,  how  much  is  unobligated,  or  obligate 

till.    These  people  forget  to  tell  you  that,  thinking  up  ways  to  spend  money  and  funds  from  prior  years'  appropriations. 
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This  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $10 
blUion  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 

the  pipeline. 

If  no  funds  were  appropriated  this 
year  for  foreign  aid  there  would  still  be 
this  pipeline  of  about  $10  billion  avail- 
able for  various  spigots  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  In  the  89th 
Congress  sincerely  believe  that  a  further 
reduction  should  be  made  in  the  foreign 
aid  program.  We  contend  that  reduc- 
tions should  be  made  for  several  reasons. 
First.  Our  commercial  trade  balance 
with  aid-recipient  countries  has  dropped 
sharply  from  1960.  Consequently,  our 
so-called  balance  of  payments  is  in  need 
of  correction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  gold  outflow  in  this  con- 
nection. It  Is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
minority  that  there  is  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  gold  outflow  and  our 
program  of  spending  in  foreign  countries. 
The  flow  of  gold  from  this  country  should 
not  increase  as  it  has  in  the  past  several 
years.  This  outflow  of  gold  to  those  who 
have  received  our  foreign  aid  funds  has 
increased  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  1965,  by  the  figure  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
MA.»Jl  referred  a  little  while  ago  of  over 
three-fourths  of  a  bUllon  dollars, 

Mr.  Chairman,  further  aid  fund  re- 
ductions should  now  be  made  for  the 
further  reason  that  this  89th  Congress 
has  passed  many  domestic  spending  bills 
which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
counti-y  bUlions  of  dollars. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  Is  the 
time  to  tighten  up  the  belt  of  foreign  aid 
because  of  the  demands  for  increased 
defense  spending  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
in  their  struggle  against  communism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  experts  say  this 
war  in  southeast  Asia  will  require  U  S 
spending  of  from  $5  to  $12  bUllon,  and 
not  too  far  distant  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  soon  act  upon  an  Increase 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
Vietnam  conflict  in  the  amount  of  some 
81.7  billion.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  not 
taking  issue  with  the  entire  foreign  as- 
sistance bill. 

There  Is  and  there  has  been  bipartisan 
agreement  In  the  amounts  requested  for 
many  portions,  a  number  of  the  spigots 
referred  to  by  the  chairman  a  little  while 
ago. 

There  is  bipartisan  agreement,  for  ex- 
^Ple,  in  the  amounts  requested  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  for  Public  Law  480,  food  for 
peace,  for  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for 
the  Inter -American  Development  Bank 
'or  Latin  America,  and  the  International 
development  Association,  for  military 
wiBtruction  overseas,  for  migrants  and 
refugees,  and  a  number  of  other  Items. 

But  we  do  contend.  Mr.  Chairman 
"lat  the  development  loans  and  grants 
w  foreign  governments  are  areas  for 
greater  reductions. 

r.^''  phalrman.  the  House  committ^^e 
reduced  the  asking  in  a  $3.4  billion  bill 
^y  a  paltry  $75  million,  a  mlghtv  small 
^auction  In  this  over  $5  btUlon'spend- 
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Without  hurting  the  program  at  all, 
greater  reductions  at  this  time  are  not 
only  desirable  but  essential  to  maintain 
the  strength  and  the  security  of  our 
country. 

In  our  minority  report,  signed  by  14  of 
the  16  Republican  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  minority  has 
set  out  various  reasons  for  reduction  and 
changes  In  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  Intend  in  this  discussion 
and  presentation  at  the  moment  to  re- 
state or  reargue  all  of  the  reasons  that 
were  given  In  the  minority  views  for  re- 
ducing this  year's  appropriation. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  emphasize  two 
points  of  importance  to  the  strength  of 
our  country. 

First.  I  know  you  wUI  remember  that 
the  majority  of  this  Congress  has  passed 
many  enlargements  of  old  Federal  pro- 
grams and  has  acted  upon  manv  new 
programs,  requiring  several  billions  of 
additional  tax  dollars. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
spending  programs  we  have  acted  on  at 
this  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

We  have  had  the  Appalachian   Re- 
gional Development  Act.  caUing  for  some 
$1.1  billion:  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  which  I  refened  to  previ- 
ously, and  the  chairman  did  also,  in  the 
amount  of  S750  million.    The  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill  calling  for 
S6.7  billion;  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965 
$454    million;    International    Monetarv 
Fund,  SI, 031  million;  river  basin  proj- 
ects, $944  million;  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  2  months'  extensions,  S12  million- 
Small  Business  Act  revoh-ing  fund  in- 
creased, S120  million;  communitj-  men- 
tal health  centers  amendments,  $385,- 
500,000;  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ects, Garrison  Unit,  S207  million;  com- 
munity   health   services,    $117   million; 
Public    Health  Service  extension,   3280 
million;   Housing  and  Urban   Develop- 
ment Act  calling  for  $8,238  million-  In- 
crease of  mlUtarj'  base  pay,  $991  million - 
Public   Works   and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  $3,325  million:  social  security 
amendments  over  $6  billion  In  Increased 
tax  funds. 

Mr.FlNDLEY.   Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  called  attention  to  these  other 
aid-type  Federal  programs  that  have 
been  authorized  this  year.  I  noted  a  list 
in  the  committee  report.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
Sugar  Act.  which  is  not  included  In  this 
listing  but  which  actually  Involves  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  foreign  aid.  We  have 
a  proposed  5-year  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  before  Committee  on  Agriculture  at 
this  time.  The  estimate  of  the  foreign 
aid  component  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  over 
S200  mllUon  a  year.  So  here  is  a  verv 
substantial  Item  of  foreign  aid  that 
should  be  added  to  the  list. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    chair    will 
count.     [After   counting.]     Eighty-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  aerk  wlU  caU  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  then- 
names: 

IRcllNo.  267) 

Adair                    Griffiths  pirnle 

Andrews,             Haniia  Poaee 

George  W.  Harsha  PoweU 

Aahbrook  Hawkins  Relfel 

ntll^^  5*"*"  Resnlck 

Rn^^n  Holiaeld  Boncallo 

Bolton  Huneote  Roosevelt 

Bonner  Jones.  Mo  Rostenkowskl 

Brademas  Kee  Ryan 

?™  Kornesay  Sayior 

Cameron  Lsndrum  Senner 

Chelf  Llaasay  sisk 

Clawson.  Del  McClorr  Springer 

f^hl  ,  MacGrogor  Teague,  Tex 

Daddarlo  Martin,  Ala  Thomas 

de  la  Garza  Mathlas  Toll 

Dlggs  May  Wilson, 

Farnsley  Morton  Charle«  H 

ruqua  Pepper  Wright 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr,  Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Umon,   reported   that   that   Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  10871,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  373  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
Mr.  SHRIVER.    Mr.  Chairman,  prior 
to  the  quorum  call  I  had  yielded  briefly 
to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    [Mr 
PiNDLEYj  and  he  had  called  attention  to 
the  sugar  bill,  another  foi-m  of  foreign 
aid.  requiring  some  $200  million.    I  also 
did  not  mention  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  subsidies  and  other  items.   At 
that  time  I  was  listing  the  major  author- 
izing legislation  which  had  been  passed 
at  this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
I    listed    the    major    authorizing    leg- 
islation that  has  been  passed  upon  and 
enacted  at  this  89th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, which  amounts  to  more  than  $31 
billion  of  new  spending, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  does  not  include 
authorizing  legislation  necessary  annu- 
ally for  military  procurement,  "for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and,  of  course,  does  not  include 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for 
which  we  are  making  appropriations 
today. 

Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  Oiese  new 
domestic  programs  requinng  billions  of 
new  money,  this  House  will  feel  that  the 
very  small  $75  mUlion  reduction  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  grossly  inadequate  at  a  time 
when  these  new  programs  will  require  so 
much  additional  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  I  want 
to  emphasize  is  that  our  Nation  Is  In- 
volved in  a  costly  and  expensive  war  In 
southeast  Asia.  We  are  attempting  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  In  their 
struggle  against  the  advancement  of 
communism. 

Not  long  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
House  voted  for  a  supplemental  defense 
appropriation  of  S700  million  and  the 
other  body  has  already  voted  and  we 
will  have  it  before  us.  another  $1.7  billion 
for  defense  in  coimection  with  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  weeks,  the  months, 
and  we  are  told  possibly  years,  have  the 
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sibility  of  many  billions  more    efficiency,  and  occasionally  corruption  in 


strong  posL , 

for   that   struggle   In    Vietnam   ana 
ioutiieast  Asia. 

So  why  not  effect  some  economies  now 
and  support  reductions  in  the  bill  before 
us? 

Now,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  where  can  reduc- 
tions be  made  without  crippling  or  harm- 
ing our  foreign  commitments  and  our 
foreign  policy?  I  submit  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  there  are  several  places 
in  this  bill  where  economies  can  be  ef- 
fected and  where  reductions  can  be  made. 
I  believe  it  is  not  a  barebones  bill.  Cer- 
tainly, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  a 
Uttie  while  ago  emphasised  the  point  that 
this  is  not  a  barebones  bill  by  any  means. 

I  am  reading  from  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
recently  signed  by  the  President. 

Section  20S:  The  President  may  make 
available.  In  addition  to  any  other  funds 
avRllable  for  such  purposes,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  determines,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  this  title  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  the  International 
Bank  tor  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
or  the  Internatfonal  Fln,Tnce  Corporation  for 
use  pursuant  to  the  laws  governing  United 
States  participation  In  such  Institutions. 

In  other  words,  in  the  authorizing  bill 
for  foreign  aid  passed  not  long  ago  and 
recently  signed,  the  administration,  the 
executive  department,  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived authority  to  transfer  15  percent 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  the 
International  Development  Association 
or  to  the  World  Bank.  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  apparently  thought  by  those  admln- 
isterine  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
"ram  that  15  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  funds  of  this  bill,  the  bill  we 
are  now*  debating,  could  be  transferred. 


the  program.  All  too  frequently  our  tax 
money  has  gone  to  further  ideologies 
alien  to  our  concept  of  the  freedom  of 
man.  I  will  mention  but  a  couple  of 
instances  from  our  hearings.  Going 
into  our  hearings  of  this  year  and  prior 
hearings  you  will  find  many  instances. 

On  March  19  of  this  year  the  Comp- 
troller General  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

In  a  recent  review  of  economic  assistance 
turnlshed  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
we  observetl  that  about  $54  million  In  grant 
aid  assistance  for  development  projects  had 
been  furnished  which  substantially  ex- 
ceeded Philippine  capabuity  to  eflectlvely 
absorb,  maintain,  and  utilize  with  the  lim- 
ited country  funds  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  found  as  a  result  the  project  did 
not  achieve  the  econonUc  development  bene- 
fits that  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected had  adequate  levels  of  support  been 
made  available  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. 

Then  the  Comptroller  General  sug- 
cest«d  that  the  committee  might  con- 
sider enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  require  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  certify 
that  the  recipient  country  has  sufficient 
available  resources  to  devote  toward  the 
proposed  programs  to  assure  that  they 
are  carried  out  effectively. 

For  example,  a  shipping  pier  was  not 
completed  because  of  lack  of  cement  to  be 
provided  by  the  Philippine  Government. 
In  the  case  of  wells,  we  furnished  well 
casing  and  drill  rigs.  It  was  up  to  the 
Philippine  Government  to  provide  main- 
tenance and  operations  people.  He  also 
discussed  dredges  which  ran  into  sev- 

eral  millions  of  dollars  which  were  oper- 

whv' not  Teduce  "'the"  development  loans  ated  at  a  very  low  rate  of  efficiency. 
'  although  the  harbors  in  the  PhiUppines 

were  clogging  up  with  silt  and  the  need 


by  15  percent 

The  request  was  made  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  this  policy  be  stated  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  Heretofore  it  was  10 
percent.  "Tills  would  amount  to  SlOO 
million  of  possible  reduction  which  could 
be  made  in  this  bill  without  destroying 
The  effectiveness  of  foreign  aid.    There 


to  remove  it  was  the  primary  purpose  of 
oroviding  the  aid  in  the  first  place.  The 
Director  of  the  International  Operations 
Division  of  GAO  explained  that  the  Phil- 
ippine Congress  had  appropriated  funds 
to  support  the  U.S.  contribution  in  good 
faith,  but  not  enough  revenue  was  ever 


is  adequate  funding  now  in  the  World     collected  to  fund  the  appropriation 


Bank   and   the   International   Develop- 
ment Association. 

I  submit  there  was  391,295.000  of  un- 
expected carryover  of  development  funds 
reflected  in  the-  agency  figures.  These 
two  items  I  mentioned  would  amount  to 
8192,575.750. 

Then  under  the  international  orga- 
n  zations  and  programs  there  is  an  in- 
crease over  last  year's  appropriation  of 
^,10  482.600.  For  development  loans  for 
Alliance  of  Progress  there  is  an  increase 
of  $20,125,000,  with  an  unexpected  car- 
ryover of  S29 .686.000,  making  a  total  of 
S49  million,  approximately  S50  million. 
These  are  items  where  reductions  could 
be  effected  without  hurting  or  crippling 
the  program. 

T  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  refer  to 
mismanagement  and  misdirection  relat- 
ine  to  the  as.sistance  program.  Every 
vrar  when  we  are  debating  this  bill  and 
the  authorization  bill  we  hear  of  gross 
errors  made  In  the  administration  of 
such  a  vast  and  complex  program.  We 
hear  of  extravagance,  of  waste,  of  In- 


The  Assistant  Administrator,  Far  East, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
in  Che  hearings  agreed  that  was  a  good 
catalog  of  all  of  the  problems  in  the 
Philippines  in  recent  years.  He  added, 
when  I  asked  about  other  similar  in- 
stances, that  a  loan  had  been  made  to 
the  Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines  for 
small  loan  relending  to  industrialists. 
He  said  and  I  quote : 

Some  of  that  money  was  not  used  year 
ofter  year.  We  deobUgated  the  funds.  In 
'his  case  the  spread  between  the  interest  on 
our  loan  and  the  allowable  Interest  on  the 
Central  Banit  was  not  enough  to  make  It 
attractive  for  them  to  handle  The  busi- 
nessmen themselves  would  prefer  to  pay  a 
higher  Interest  rote  and  avoid  the  rigmarole 
and  the  disclosure  elements  required  In  a 
public  loan.  So  we  deobllgated  some  of  that 
money  and  It  reverted  to  the  general  ac- 
counts. In  the  same  way  we  deobllgated 
some  money  for  the  roads  and  bridges  loan 
which  the  G.'iO  mentioned  That  loan  was 
reduced. 

In  other  words,  they  did  not  need  the 
money  badly  enough  to  put  up  with  the 


redtape.  They  would  rather  be  inde- 
pendent, borrow  the  money  privately 
even  though  the  interest  rate  would  be 
higher. 

One  of  the  Members  of  this  House  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  young  man  in  the 
Peace  Corps  serving  in  Ecuador  telling 
how  the  town  of  Bahia — a  village  of  some 
8.000  inhabitants,  was  an  excellent  faim- 
ing  region  until  the  midfifties  when  ihe 
area  was  hit  by  severe  dry  weather. 
Since  then  the  population  of  the  village 
had  been  leaving  the  area.  The  rains  re- 
turned last  year  and  the  harvests  were 
nearly  as  abundant  as  prior  to  the 
drought. 

U.S.  AID  has  a  project  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  help  set  up  small  locally  owned 
industries.  Last  year  this  \illage  of 
Bahia  was  selected  as  a  site  for  studies 
for  the  development  of  small  Industry. 
The  natives  were  verj-  hopeful  as  the 
town  has  a  completely  agricultural  eco- 
nomic base  and  no  industry.  U.S.  AID 
hired  a  university  staff  to  make  the 
study— and  sent  out  not  highly  trained 
experts  but  a  group  of  undergraduates 
The  natives  were  skeptical  but  accepted 
them  and  raised  $60,000  to  begin  a  corn 
products  industry  suggested  by  the  AID 
people.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  on 
their  own  they  raised  860,000  hopeful 
that  the  project  would  go  forviard. 
Late  last  fall  came  the  word  that  the 
study  was  incomplete  and  that  the  in- 
dustry suggested  would  fall  11  they  tried 
it. 

When  I  read  the  letter  from  this  peace 
corpsman  to  the  AID  Administrator 
during  the  hearings  on  May  4.  the  com- 
mittee was  promised  an  explanation  of 
this  project.  It  was  not  received  by  the 
time  the  hearings  went  to  press  and  a 
reply  to  the  committee  did  not  come 
until  June  30 — almost  2  months  later 
Now  if  this  Is  typical,  then  it  Is  not 
like  our  own  congressional  offices  where 
efficiency  and  promptness  are  required 
That  is  another  indication  of  the  nay 
the  program  operates  and  functions. 

The  foreign-aid  programs  need  a 
major  revamping  and  the  bulk  ol  the 
American  people  are  in  accord  with  this 
theory.  I  know  many  of  you  have  sent 
out  questionnaires  and  opinion  survey: 
in  an  attempt  to  find  out  the  thinkin? 
of  your  people  concerning  the  foreign- 
aid  program.  I  think  it  has  been  the 
same  as  many  of  the  rest  of  us — 75  per- 
ceiit  and  upward  are  in  opposition  to 
this  kind  of  program. 

After  spending  well  over  SlOO  bilhra, 
more  tangible  results  should  be  obsen- 
able. 

Certainly  the  focus  of  our  foreign  liW 
program  should  be  upon  the  use  of  oui 
abundance  of  food  for  the  unfortuMt-; 
people  of  the  world  where  starvation  ;;■ 
all  too  prevalent.  Certainly  our  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  toward  educational  anc 
technical  programs  to  help  the  peoplf 
of  emerging  nations  to  take  their  rit'ht- 
ful  place  in  the  world.  We  also  need  to 
be  mindful  of  the  best  interests  of  o"-" 
own  people  and  to  maintain  the  strensti: 
and  position  of  our  finances  and  the 
strength  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  express  appreciallcn 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
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the  gentleinan  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
P.\ssman!  wJio  has  been  most  courteous 
to  the  new  members  of  the  committee — 
in  fact,  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  the  chairman  is 
dedicai:ed  irj  protecting  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  vieW 

.Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  I^ouisiana. 

.Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  never  known 
a  member  6f  the  subcommittee  who 
worked  any  longer,  any  harder,  or  who 
learned  so  niuch  about  such  a  compli- 
cated bill  as]  this  so  quickly  as  has  the 
dLstinguishecl  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
He  has  cooparated  with  me,  and  he  nas 
disagreed  with  me  also  at  times. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  it 
is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  serve  with  hlra 
on  the  subcommittee  and  I  look  forward 
in  the  future  to  the  gentleman's  good 
counsel. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  With  that.  I 
conclude.      J 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thlsj  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
LMr.  SHRIVER  on  H.R.  10871  have  been 
most  helpful.]  These  remarks,  coupled 
with  the  minoji-ity  views  in  the  committee 
report  to  wljleh  the  gentleman  is  a 
signatory,  poiht  out  some  of  the  things 
which  should  Concern  all  of  us  as  we  con- 
sider appropriating  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  foi-eigfi  aid. 

On  numerous  occasions  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  have  been  mis- 
adventures for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  transcript  of  the 
hearings  conducted  this  vear  by  the  Ap- 
pvopriations  Committee  indicate  little 
V  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
the  economic  aid  program.  I  concur 
»uh  those  who  have  expres.sed  the  view 
that  the  American  people  should  not  be 
cahed  upon  to  give  f uither  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  program  unless  there 
IS  a  tightening  up  of  the  administrative 
iJoIlcies  employed. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  expenditure 
^^  more  than  $2  billion  during  the  fiscal 
year  igge  for  economic  aid  alone.  When 
added  to  the  amounts  already  spent  in 
!ne  past  years,  the  figure  becomes 
astronomical.  I  agree  with  the  view  that 
ha.s  been  expressed  that  if  the  American 
>ople  knew  the  full  extent  of  expendi- 
tuies  for  foreign  economic  aid  under  the 
various  legislative  proposals  that  have 
b-m  approi'ed  by  the  Congress  there 
■•^nuld  be  a  public  outcry  which  would 
result  in  a  termination  of  further  foreign 
•"cononiic  aid  programs. 

For  ?ome  time  many  of  us  have  urged 
that  economic,  aid  and  .•nilitarv  aid  to 
'oreign  nations  be  handled  in  separato 
legislation.  If  this  were  done  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  would  have  its 
proper  jurisdiction  over  military  au- 
t-iorizations  lestored.    I  believe  that  this 
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would  result  in  a  better  division  of  au- 
thority than  we  presently  have  in  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Commitee  could  give 
its  full  attention  to  nonmilitary  mat- 
ters and  the  Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee 
could  give  careful  study  to  the  military 
aspects  of  the  program. 

While  I  do  not  support  the  economic 
aid  phase  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
happily  support  the  military  assistance 
program.  The  $1,170  million  appronri- 
ated  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
is  not  in  my  opinion  exorbitant.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  making  an  Investment 
in  our  own  national  security  when  we 
utilize  these  funds  to  assist  free  nations 
in  improving  their  defense  posture. 

The  one  splendid  example  of  the  wis- 
dom of  our  military  assistance  program 
is  to  be  found  in  Taiwan.  During  the 
latter  part  of  1964  I  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  firsthand  the  effective  way  and 
manner  in  which  our  military  assistance 
program  is  being  carried  on  in  that  na- 
tion. In  talking  to  our  own  military 
leaders  there  I  was  impressed  with  their 
evaluation  of  the  high  degree  of  coop- 
eration that  the  GoveiTiment  of  Taiwan 
is  giving  in  strengthening  the  position  of 
the  free  world  in  the  Asian  area.  We 
have  no  better  friends  in  the  world  ■than 
the  free  Chinese  people.  We  find  no 
greater  military  competence  than  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  military  forces  of  Taiwan. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  real 
value  of  our  military  assistance  pro- 
grams which  are  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  must  have  a  sound  mutual  defense 
program  with  friendly  nations,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  had  that  in  a  general 
way  even  though  there  have  been  cases 
where  it  appeared  that  our  military  as- 
sistance has  not  been  in  the  interest  of 
peaceful  relations  between  nations. 

These  occasional  conflicts  between  na- 
tions which  have  received  militarv  as- 
sistance are  regrettable.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  could  in  the  future  avoid 
having  American  weapons  given  to  one 
nation  deployed  against  American  weap- 
ons which  that  nation's  adversary  is  then 
ii-sing.  This  would  be  the  ideal  situation. 
Unfortunately,  so  long  as  there  are  con- 
flicts between  nations  we  cannot  avoid 
these  isolated  situations  which  bring  such 
unhappy  results. 

Our  Nation  cannot  stand  alone  In  a 
world  filled  with  conflict.  We  must  re- 
main strong,  and  that  can  best  be  done 
through  intelligent  military  assistance 
programs  with  countries  which  are 
proven  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  legislation,  I  felt  impelled  :o  make 
this  statement  to  Indicate  that  I  do  ,sub- 
scribe  to  the  concept  of  militarv  assist- 
ance with  as  much  fervor  as  I  have  dis- 
taste for  the  economic  aid  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^^e]d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Norih  Dakota  fMr.  AndrewsI  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  are  considering  a 
veiT  important  bill.  For  a  long  time  for- 
eign aid  has  been  the  whippine  boy  of 
those  people  in  politics  and  perhaps  those 
people  who  just  do  not  understand  the 
"otentiality  of  a  program  of  this  type. 
Pe  -haps  it  has  been  the  whipping  boy  be- 
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cause  there  are  no  constituents  of  Con- 
gressmen in  foreign  countries.  Perhaps 
it  has  been  a  whipping  boy  because  of 
raaladmlnJstration  and  because  of  a 
wasteful  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money 

Whatever  the  case,  it  is  serious  busi- 
ness when  we  blithely  and  indiscrimi- 
nately attack  a  program  which  has  as 
much  potential  as  this  program  has 

'Today  we  are  in  a  war  in  this  world 
It  Is  a  cold  war,  perhaps,  but  nonethe- 
less. It  IS  a  war.  It  is  a  war  to  win  mens 
rmnds. 

The  minority  views  point  out  that  the 
foreign  aid  bill  could  well  be  the  most 
significant  program  for  world  peace  of 
any  program  that  will  come  before  the 
Congress  in  this  session.    I  think  that  we 
aU  must  recognize  that  slogans  are  not 
enough.    We  have  heard  a  great  manv 
fancy  words  in  this  Congress.    We  have 
heard  about  the  poverty  program.    We 
have  heard  about  the  Great  Society.    We 
have  heard  about  many  other  programs 
such  as  rent-a-care.  medicare,  and  for- 
eign aid.    But  foreign  aid.  if  it  is  going 
to  succeed,  must  get  through  to  and  ben- 
efit   those   people   in    foreign   countries 
who  most  need  the  help.    I  think  we  need 
a  more  practical  approach.   I  think  every 
student  of  foreign  aid  recogmzes  that  we 
need    private    enterprise    participation 
Our  program,  particularly  the  AID  pa-t 
of  it.  Is  fortunate  in  having  a  man  such 
as  David  Bell  running  the  program    I  do 
not   think   under  any   administration- 
Truman.  Eisenhower,  Kennedv.  or  now 
President  Johnson— have  we  had  a  more 
capable,  more  dedicated,  more  sensible 
administrator.    A  lot  of  the  problems  hi 
the  foreign   aid  field   todav  are  simple 
ones,  ones  that  can  be  solved  with  just 
a  little  bit  of  commonsense.     Mr.  Bell 
and  some  of  his  workers  are  applying 
that  commonsense. 

Not  too  long  ago  one  of  the  men  work- 
ing in  AID  with  him  found  that  for  vears 
we  have  been  using  milk  powder  to'send 
to  underprivileged  countries.  But  we 
have  been  sending  that  milk  powder  to 
underprivileged  countries  before  we 
treated  it  with  vitamins,  which  we  do  be- 
fore we  fed  it  to  our  own  children  That 
man.  Dr.  Phil  Lee,  happened  to  think 
"Would  It  not  be  more  sensible  to  treat 
this  powder  with  vitamin  eiu-ichment  as 
we  do  the  milk  powder  fed  to  our  own 
children  and  thus  benefit  those  people 
who  need  it  so  much?" 

He  did  so  and  it  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous impact  for  good  on  the  children  of 
the  worid.  Unfortunately,  they  moved- 
Dr.  Lee  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  because 
they  probably  need  talent  of  that  type 
more  where  individual  constituents  in 
our  own  country  are  suffering  under  mal- 
administration. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  agricul- 
tural areas  in  particular  talk  about  food 
a  lot.  Many  have  said  that  today  in  the 
world  there  are  10.000  people  a  day  who 
die  someplace  of  malnutrition  and  star- 
vation. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  newly  emerging  nations  should 
be  the  true  goal  for  American  pood  will 
They  should  be  the  target  for  our  propa- 
ganda, if  we  wish  to  call  it  that.  They 
should  certainly  be  the  recipients  for  the 
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Amencan  hope  that  is  the  Government 
we  have  and  are  so  proud  to  claim  our 
own.  Our  Goverrunent  works,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  it  is  the  one  gov- 
ernment under  which  the  people  not  only 
are  free  but  also  have  enough  food  to 
feed  themselves. 

What  better  way  could  we  implement 
our  foreign  aid  program  than  to  let  the 
people  i!i  the  newly  emerging  nations 
know  that  America  is  the  countrj-  which 
can  and  is  willing  to  provide  them  food. 
The  Communists  cannot.  Other  nations 
cannot.    We  can. 

We  in  our  country  spend  more  than 
S50  billion  a  year  on  armaments  to  de- 
feat men  in  the  field  of  war.  but  we  spend 
little  or  nothing  to  win  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  fight  for  peace.  For  4  percent  of 
our  budget  for  military  hardwai-e  we 
could  provide  more  than  a  bilhon  addi- 
tional bushels  of  wheat  to  bring  the 
dietasT  level  of  the  world's  people  more 
nearly  to  normal. 

How  can  we  appeal  to  a  fam.lly  in  a 
newly  emerging  nation  which  may  have 
three  or  four  children  slowly  dying  of 
malnutrition,  when  they  hear  that  Amer- 
ica IS  cutting  back  its  farm  production, 
because  we  feel  food  is  not  needed — that 
Public  Law  480  is  regarded  as  merely  a 
way  of  throwing  unwanted  food  sur- 
pluses down  the  drain. 

It  13  time  for  us  to  be  proud  of  what 
food  we  have  and  to  present  this  to  the 
world  not  a.?  a  giveaway  of  something 
we  do  not  need  but  as  a  positive  weapon 
for  peace  in  a  definite  shov^ing  to  the 
world  of  what  America  has  to  offer  and 
what  we  can  do. 

We  are  in  the  situation  of  holding  a 
handful  of  aces  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant poker  games  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  lay  this 
down  and  pick  up  a  bunch  of  deuces. 

Hand  in  hand  with  adequate  diet.  Mr. 
Chairman,  goes  education.  We  must 
concentrate  on  tJiese  two  fields — food  for 
the  hungry,  and  education  so  that  we 
can  bring  the  people  of  the  world  up  to 
realize  their  potential,  up  to  realize  the 
goal  which  can  be  theirs  in  a  world  where 
people  work  and  live  together. 

These  programs  must  be  broadened 
and  strengthened.  The  waste  must  be 
taken  out  of  them  so  they  can  be  truly 
responsive.  It  is  about  time  that  we  in 
the  Congress  recognized  we  should  not 
use  foreign  aid  as  a  whipping  boy  but 
should  seek  to  con-eet  the  inequities  we 
all  know  exist  and  to  build  it  stronger, 
because  in  the  long  run  It  could  well  be 
the  best  investment  this  Nation  has  ever 
made. 

Mr.  SHRrVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jleld 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts FMr.  CoNTE]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  scentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  It  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  be  able  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  now  In  the 
well.  In  the  additional  views  which  ap- 
pear In  the  committee  report  on  this  bill. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship In  helping  prepare  those  views. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  congratulate  both  the 
gentleman  In  the  well.  Mr.  Conte.  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RoBisoN]  on  the  excellence  of  their 
views  In  the  committee  report.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  them,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  commenda- 
tory remarks  they  make  about  the  80th 
Congress,  and  I  leave  those  to  their  con- 
science. That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  laudatorj- 
remarks  the  gentlemen  made  in  praise 
of  former  Congressman  Hcrter  and  the 
late  Senator  Vandenberg.  I  believe 
those  remarks  are  well  taken. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen,  because  I  believe  they 
did  a  good  job.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  majority  report  on  this  bUl  did  not 
go  beyond  a  rather  sketchy  description 
of  the  various  programs  which  are  a 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  They  nei- 
ther discuss  nor  appraise  the  programs. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  said,  this 
is  a  barebones  bill,  to  use  his  words, 
and  a  barebones  report.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  a  report  on  as  complex, 
as  controversial  and  as  important  a  bill 
as  this  one  should  be  "barebones."  It 
should  be  more  informative.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  be  apprized  in 
greater  detail  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operations  of  the  programs. 

I  do  not  for  1  minute  minimize  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  The  subcommittee  members  are 
ver>-  able,  very  conscientious,  very  thor- 
ough. They  spent  endless  time  in  the 
comprehensive  hearings.  Unfortunately, 
the  report  does  not  reflect  the  vast  effort 
they  expended.  The  majority  report  in 
great  measure  was  only  a  bookkeeping 
report  of  past  and  proposed  expenditures. 
I  think  that  is  unfortunate. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  value  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  in  cormec- 
tion  with  these  expenditures.  I  am  cog- 
nizant of  the  impact  and  sacilfice  that 
the  American  taxpayer  has  made,  of  the 
huge  sums  of  money  that  have  gone  into 
assistance  to  other  countries.  I  suggest 
that  although  figures  are  important,  ac- 
complishment, achievement,  national 
policy  are  important,  too.  Is  our  foreign 
policy  being  truly  ser%ed  by  the  tre- 
mendous expenditures  being  made? 

I  aeree  with  the  gentlemen  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York  in  calling  for 
a  massive  reappraisal  of  the  programs, 
looking  to  selective  aid  rather  than  scat- 
tershot programs.  I  agree  with  the  con- 
structive susgestions  they  make.  I 
agree  with  the  gentlemen  that  there  be 
additional  emphasis  on  self-help  and  fur- 
ther mutual  cooperation.  Certainly,  I 
agree  that  the  military  assistance  pro- 
grams should  be  reviewed  immediately 
and  reduced  when  assistance  exceeds  the 
needs  of  internal  security  as  it  does 
in  many  instances.  I  a?ree  with 
the  gentlemen  on  the  need  for  a  more 
creative  utilization  of  foreign  currencies. 
The  enormous  sums  of  counterpart  funds 


which  have  been  amassed  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  source  of  concern  to  the  coun- 
tries Involved  and  Inevitably  a  source  of 
friction  with  us.  The  huge  stims  mount- 
ing hi  their  treasuries  which  belong  to  us 
hang  over  their  economies  potentially 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

Finally,  I  think  it  Is  time  our  entire 
foreign  policy  was  reviewed.  Policies 
which  were  conceived  and  were  appro- 
priate more  than  a  decade  ago  may  not 
be  adequate  for  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear  that 
the  time  has  come  for  another  great  de- 
bate to  chart  our  future  course. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  brief  remarks. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr,  CONTE.  I  am  about  to  run  out 
of  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  shall 
yield  you  some  more  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  On  that  condition  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  thoroughly  disagree 
nith  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates  1,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and,  un- 
expectedly, with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  RobisohI 
because  in  their  additional  views  set 
forth  In  House  Report  No.  955  the  latter 
two  gentlemen  get  off  into  an  area  con- 
cerning the  use  of  foreign  currencies  that 
they  are  not  at  all,  In  the  absolute  sense. 
concerned  with.  These  matters  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  committee  which  Is 
chairmaned  by  the  gentleman  presently 
speaking,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  which  includes  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow).  I  like  to  thhik  we  know  some- 
thing about  the  use  of  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies. I  am  sure  I  bespeak  the 
thoughts  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  who  is  present,  as 
well  as  I  do  my  own  when  I  say  that  we 
do  not  at  all  agree  with  either  of  the 
three  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned  or 
with  the  distinguished  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles,  om'  Ambassador  to  India.  We  do 
not  need  people  to  think  up  how  wc  can 
indiscriminately  get  rid  of  our  foreign 
currencies  that  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers good,  hard  American  dollars.  We 
ought  to  watch  out  for  our  foreign 
currencies. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  comments.  He 
does  not  have  to  tell  me  what  committees 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  matter 
because  I  have  been  working  on  this 
project  for  years  and  I  will  put  my 
knowledge  on  this  subject  against  his 
any  day  In  the  week.  I  know  it  comes 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Subcommittee  on 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 

In  regard  to  indiscriminately  getting 
rid  of  foreign  currency  which  we  own.  I 
beUeve  by  putting  these  funds  to  good  use 
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we  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money  for  our 
taxpayers.  I  will  have  more  to  say  in 
regard  to  this  matter  In  my  prepared 
speech.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  went  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  Is  interested  in 
saving  money  for  the  taxpayers,  in  com- 
ing out  with  this  bill.  I  did  it  this  year 
and  last  year,  and  I  think  our  minds'and 
thoughts  run  parallel  even  though  we 
might  disagree  in  this  small  area  here 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
the  absolute  fact.  Those  of  us  who  feel 
as  we  do  about  foreign  aid  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
our  country  are  very  much  Indebted  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  valuable  contri- 
butions that  he  has  made  over  the  years. 
Of  course,  when  the  gentleman  savs 
he  knows  this  matter  does  not  belong  in 
this  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, the  gentlemen  should  not  have  in- 
corporated their  additional  views  in  the 
report  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Unfortunately.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  already  consumed  5 
minutes  and  therefore  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther. I  am  not  a  member  of  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee  and  I  could  not 
incorporate  this  information  in  his  com- 
mittee report.  The  idea  is  tied  in  with 
our  foreign  aid  program,  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  foreign  aid,  even  though  that 
item  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  RooneyI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  once 
again  to  tliat  time  annually  devoted  to 
deliberations  on  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  Today,  if  we 
do  not  break  the  pattern  of  the  past  our 
debate  vnW  be  little  more  than  an  ex- 
change of  admonitions  agahist  foreign 
aid  for  accolades  in  Its  support.  And 
when  everyone  has  spoken  his  mind. 
wWle  the  letter  of  the  program  will  have 
been  virtually  unchanged,  the  spirit  will 
have  been  all  but  broken. 

I  have  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  for- 
eign aid  for  as  many  years  as  it  has  been 
my  pririlege  to  serve  In  this  body  and  on 
the  important  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Only  once  in  those  7  years  have  I 
said  "no"  to  an  administration  proposal 
In  this  area.  I  am  proud  of  that  record 
and  stand  ready  to  defend  It  against  at- 
tack from  any  quarter.  I  am  committed 
to  the  spirit  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  a  vital 
arm  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  I  give  it 
my  full  support.  However.  I  am  neither 
blind  nor  indifferent  to  the  letter  of  the 
Pros.'ram. 

I  see  this  year  as  a  significant  vear  for 
the  program  of  assistance  that  we  send 
around  the  worid  as  the  helping  hand  of 
the  American  people.  We  are  at  a  cross- 
roads for  foreign  aid.  We  have  traveled 
a  long  road  to  the  point  where  the  mere 
continuation  of  what  has  been  done  In 
the  past  Is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  there  must  be  a  comprehen- 
sive reevaluation  of  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  our  assistance  efforts. 

Because  of  this,  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  hackneyed  debate  of  the  past  serves 
no  worthwhile  purpose.    We  must  seize 


the  opportunity  which  is  ours  today. 
That  opportunity  Is  not  to  draw  the  nig 
out  from  under  the  proposed  program 
for  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  to  explore  seri- 
ously new  ideas  for  a  new  program  of  as- 
sistance, to  plot  the  course  of  the  new 
directions  w'e  would  like  to  see  it  take. 
and  to  lay  the  groundwork,  through  tliis 
debate,  for  a  new  program  for  the  future. 
The  exploitation  of  the  opportunity 
that  we  have,  requires,  more  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past,  that  the  spirit  of  for- 
eign aid  be  defended,  rather  thi'n  broken 
by  barred,  negative  reactions  to  the  let- 
ter of  today's  program. 

Last  year  as  we  were  involved  in  the 
debate  on  foreign  aid.  I  called  for  sug- 
gestions for  changes  and  improvements 
from  you,  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
In  remarks  on  the  floor,  I  emphasized 
the  need  for  greater  congressional  exam- 
ination of  the  strengths,  as  well  as  the 
weaknesses,  of  foreign  aid.  Tliere  are 
any  number  of  ways  that  we  can  influ- 
ence the  course  of  foreign  aid.  We  must 
not  l)e  diverted  by  negativism  which 
casts  doubt  on  the  program,  undermines 
confidence  in  the  concept,  and  breaks 
the  spirit  of  the  idea. 

What   are  the  strong  points  around 
which  we  can  rally  and  build  a  new  pro- 
gram?     The   greatest   strength   of   the 
program  is  its  heritage,  out  of  which 
grew  the  drive  and  the  spirit  which  even 
today,  though  much  maligned,  has  not 
been  defeated.    I  believe  the  majority  of 
Americans    support    the    basic,    funda- 
mental mission  which  we  began  in  the 
forties  with  the  Truman  doctrine  and 
the  Marshall  plan.    A  bipartisan  effort  in 
its  inception,  the  able  leadership  of  Re- 
publicans such  as  Christian  Herter  and 
Arthur  Vandenberg  gave  the  Impetus  to 
what  all  the  world  saw  as  a  saving  help- 
ing hand  to  fill  the  void  left  by  wars 
devastation   and   havoc.     Through   the 
years  new  proposals  have  been  made  to 
meet  new  problems;  foreign  aid  to  the 
desolated,  though  developed.  Europe  in 
the  post-World  War  11  days  was  a  verj' 
different  thing  from  foreign  aid  to  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world  which 
has  followed.    But,  we  have  not  changed 
the  basic,  fundamental  mission  of  our 
foreign  aid,  though  we  have  adjusted  its 
scope  and  character.     These  three  go 
hand  in  glove  and  we  cannot  hope  to  im- 
prove the  program  through  adjustments 
in  its  scope  and  character  if  we  impede 
the  imderlying  mission  in  doing  so.   I  be- 
lieve that  our  improvements  must  come 
from  a  positive  political  climate,  empha- 
sizing the  strengths  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

This  year  Congress  has  received  the 
smallest  request  for  foreign  assistance 
funds  in  the  histor>'  of  foreign  aid.  This 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  our  as- 
sistance is  becoming  somewhat  selective 
and  concentrated.  Ten  years  ago  if  you 
stuck  a  pin  in  a  globe  of  the  world,  your 
chances  were  mighty  good  that  vou 
would  hit  a  country  receiving  aid  from 
us.  At  that  time  we  were  helping  100 
countries.  Today,  we  are  aiding  72 
countries  with  95  percent  of  our  aid  going 
to  only  31  of  them.  This  is  a  strength 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.    However, 
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the  idea  of  selectivity  and  concentration 
in  our  assistance  efforts  has  by  no  means 
been  fully  implemented.  A  decrease 
from  100  countries  to  72  couinries  still 
leaves  us  involved  in  too  raanv  countries. 
Even  greater  selectivity  In  assigning  aid 
funds  to  a  country,  will  enable  the  AID 
Administrators  to  evolve  a  more  purpose- 
ful program  aimed  at  more  precise  ob- 
jectives. By  concentrated  and  intensive 
efforts  in  a  smaller  number  of  countries 
having  development  potential,  coupled 
with  the  will  of  the  people  to  be  partners 
in  our  assistance  cTorts,  a  sound  and  di- 
versified economic  base  can  be  estab- 
lished in  these  countries.  Then,  in  good 
time,  this  small  number  of  countries  can 
join  with  us,  offering  their  help  to  their 
lesser  developed  neighbors  and  relieving 
the  burdens  that  would  otherwise  be  ours 
if  we  were  forced  to  do  the  whole  job  by 
ourselves. 

This  would  enable  us  to  build  an  as- 
sistance program  from  a  Imiited  base 
that  would  ultimately  reach  all  the  de- 
veloiMng  nations  of  the  world.  It  would 
free  us  from  the  burden  under  which  we 
labor  today  of  trjing  to  do  a  little  bit 
for  everyone  with  the  result  that  we  do 
too  little  for  anyone.  It  would,  at  the 
same  time,  place  even  less  of  an  eventual 
burden  upon  this  country.  We  could 
rely  on  a  regional  identification  of  in- 
terest and  the  concern  of  neighboring 
nations,  one  for  the  other,  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  those  we  had  helped  In 
the  past  to  help  others  now. 

Even  today,  other  free  world  nations 
are  joining  with  us.  During  1963,  com- 
mitments by  other  free  world  nations 
for  economic  development  increased, 
while  U.S.  commitments  declined  to  less 
than  half  the  free  world  todav.  The  na- 
tions we  helped  with  the  Truman  doc- 
trine and  the  Marshall  plan  are  now 
helping  others. 

We  have  the  basis  for  greater  selec- 
tivity in  this  years  program  and  can 
take  this  as  a  starting  point  on  which 
to  build.  We  can  insure,  by  increasing 
our  selectivity  in  the  number  and  in  the 
Choice  of  countries,  that  the  maximum 
benefits  will  accrue  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  our  aid  dollars.  Otherwise,  we 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  potential  help 
that  this  select  number  of  countries 
could  provide  in  assisting  other  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  future  because  we 
have  spread  ourselves  too  thin  with  too 
many  projects  and  too  many  programs 
in  too  many  countries. 

Ten  years  ago.  two-thirds  of  all  our 
aid  was  military  assistance.  The  bulk 
of  our  aid  is  now  directed  toward  long- 
range  economic  development.  The 
ratio  has.  in  fact,  been  reversed :  two- 
thirds  of  our  assistance  is  now  economic. 
We  are  pronding  capital  and  technical 
assistance  for  long-term  development 
and  progress  toward  self-support:  we 
are  building  a  strong  foundation  in  these 
countries  upon  which  all  other  capabili- 
ties can  be  raised  up.  This,  too,  is  a 
strength  of  our  foreign  aid  program: 
this.  too.  can  be  improved  upon.  Ap- 
proximately 72  percent  of  the  total  funds 
programed  for  military  assistance  wUl 
go  to  the  11  forward  defense  countries 
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borderin?  on  the  Soviet  Onion  and  Com- 
munist China.  We  are  also  continuing 
military  assistance  programs  in  Africa 
and  in  Latin  America.  With  respect  to 
ili.e  latter.  I  have  long  advocated  a 
change  in  emphasis  for  our  miliary 
assistance.  I  am  not  convinced  that,  in 
pveiTT  instance,  the  funds,  which  have 
been  programed  for  militai-y  assistance 
for  the  Latin  American  countries,  have 
been  applied  toward  their  intended  pur- 
pose. These  funds  could,  however,  well 
be  an  enabling  factor  for  any  Latin 
.\merican  country's  buildup  of  military 
capabilities  for  external  aggression. 
These  funds  may  well  have  been  applied 
in  many  of  the  coups  that  have  taken 
place  In  Latin  America. 

The  funds  programed  for  military  as- 
sistance have  been  decreasing  through 
the  years.  However,  in  Latin  America, 
the  amount  has  been  increasing  and  not 
knowing  to  what  end  it  may  be  applied 
makes  this  an  ominous  increase.  Be- 
cause of  this  imponderable  element  of 
Latin  American  military  assistance,  I 
strongly  recommend  a  regional  miUtary 
defense  organization  for  the  Latin 
American  countries  similar  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  This 
would  eliminate  the  necessaiy,  but  essen- 
tially uncontrolled,  grants  of  military 
assistance  to  the  individual  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  It  would  provide  an 
identification  of  interest  and  purpose, 
common  to  all  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, for  the  defense  of  Latin  America. 

Our  military  experts  have  agreed  that 
it  is  essential  that  these  nations  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  Communist 
threat  afTects  all  Latin  American  nations, 
not  just  a  few.  The  successful  resistance 
of  any  one  country  to  this  threat  may 
V.  ell  be  dependent  upon  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  all.  singularly  and  forcefully 
brought  to  bear  on  the  common  foe.  The 
establishment  of  a  regional  military  or- 
.^auization  would  serve  to  unite  these 
countries  in  an  effort  where  they  must 
depend  upon  one  another. 

While  encouraging  local  private  enter- 
prise in  the  developing  countries,  our  aid 
program  continues  to  promote  expanded 
private  American  investment  in  Asia, 
.•\frica  and  Latin  America.  Since  1961. 
there  has  been  dramatic  growth  in  pi'o- 
grams  available  to  American  investors  to 
sive  them  incentive  to  put  their  capital 
and  management  skill  to  work  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations.  The  justification 
for  this  year's  program,  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  has  indicated 
tile  increased  awareness  of  the  AID  ad- 
minisirators  to  the  need  for  private 
initiative  in  om-  assistance  eflorts  and 
the  contributions  wliich  can  he  made  by 
tliis  private  sector.  This  is  a  :;'.renglh  of 
:  ur  foreign  assistance  program :  this  is  a 
strength  that  sorely  needs  shoring  up.  a 
concentration  of  effort  and  an  expansion 
of  scope. 

We  are  a  nation  built  upon  individual 
initiative  and  private  enterpii.'^e.  We 
have.  then,  no  better  5;iikesmen  for  the 
freedom  of  choice  and  the  economic  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  a  Democraiic  so- 
ciety than  these  individuals.  As  a  part  of 
such  a  society,  they  have  advanced  to  the 
point  where  they  are  now  able  to  offer 
their  cooperation  to  those  in  the  develop- 


ing countries  eager  to  set  out  for  t'.-.em- 
selves. 

A  recently  completed  study  on  the  need 
for  pnvate  initiative  in  our  foreign  as- 
sistance efforts,  esiimated  that  there  is  a 
$5  to  $20  billion  gap  between  the  capital 
resources  that  go  into  the  developing' 
countries  and  the  resources  that  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries  need.  These 
needed  funds  cannot  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  any  one  year.  The 
enlistment  of  the  vast  resources  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  would  help  to  fiU  this  gap 
and  would  insure  the  earlier  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  we  have  set  for  om- 
selves  in  the  developing  nations 

A  second  area  of  need  for  piivate  help 
in  the  developing  countries  is  that  of  hu- 
man resources  Theie  can  be  no  price 
tag  put  on  such  a  commodity;  it  is  meas- 
ured only  in  terms  of  skills,  technology, 
and  under.standlng.  Money  alone  can- 
not do  the  j3b  of  developing  these  coun- 
tries. The  prudent  use  of  available  funds 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  know-how 
of  those  in  whose  hands  the  funds  are 
placed. 

The  call  is  for  such  diverse  areas  of 
expertise  that  only  the  entire  pri- 
vate community  can  have  the  means 
to  answer  that  call.  Our  universities, 
business  enterprises,  labor  unions  and 
profe.=sional  societies  are  a  vast  and  vir- 
tually untapped  reservoir  of  capital, 
skills  and  human  resources.  These  must 
be  motivated  and  applied  to  assist  the 
world's  developing  countries.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  ultimate  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  foreign  assistance  program  is 
in  the  hands  of  private  enterprLse.  I  am 
saying  that  the  means  for  accelerating 
our  efforts,  and  the  development  of  these 
countries,  can  be  found  in  these  private 
resources.  We  should  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  expand  our  program 
of  IncentiTCs  for  private  capital  and  hu- 
man resource  investment  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

We  mus;  pick  up  the  ball  in  other 
areas  of  the  foreign  aid  program  which 
are  not  strong  points  of  the  program 
now.  but  could  serve  as  bulwarks  of  a 
.lew  program. 

EveiT  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize 
the  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  in  the 
growing  number  of  excess  currency  cotm- 
tries.  The  obstacles  which  have  blocked 
past  efforts  to  put  these  idle  funds  to 
work  should  be  studied  once  again. 
Where  the  interests  of  both  this  and  the 
excess  currency  country  would  be  served 
by  freeing  the  cun'encies  from  these  ob- 
stacles, we  should  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  do  so. 

The  administration  should  make  a 
more  concerted  effort  to  bring  proposals 
for  tiie  use  of  these  funds  before  the 
Congress.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  pro- 
posal, concerning  a  matter  that  has  been 
with  us  for  as  long  as  these  excess  cur- 
rencies, to  be  so  ill-conceived  and  poorly 
drafted  that  it  must  be  tm'ned  away  by 
the  Congress  as  indefinite. 

Within  the  limitations  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  these  currencies  today,  there 
have  been  some  exciting  propc.^als  for 
their  use.  In  India,  where  our  holding 
of  excess  currency  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  counti-y.  Ambassador  Bowles  has 
worked  to  free  these  funds  for  projects 


for  that  counti-y.  I  have  stressed  again 
and  again,  year  after  year,  to  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  appealed  before  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  that 
every  possibility  for  the  use  of  our  exces.s 
cui-rencles  be  explored.  The  recent  stud.v 
on  private  initiative  in  foreign  aid  rec- 
ommended a  widening  of  the  uses  of 
these  currencies  to  include  a  proposed 
program  of  incentives  for  private  invest- 
ments in  the  developing  countries. 

There  are  complicating  factors  to  the 
freer  use  of  excess  currencies.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  has  become  increa.^ 
ingly  complicated  just  to  hold  theso 
funds  as  ihey  grow  with  abandon.  Wc- 
are  being  criticized  by  the  countries 
where  the  accumiUation  of  these  fund.'; 
has  gotten  quite  out,  of  hand.  Thcv 
pose  a  definite  threat  to  the  internal 
financial  and  economic  systems  of  those 
countries.  It  is,  then,  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  coun- 
tries where  these  currencies  are  held  to 
let  them  remain  idle  while  projects  which 
they  could  support  go  unfunded. 

Within  this  hemisphere,  our  assistance 
efforus  are  falling  far  short  of  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  people  of  Latin 
.'\merlca.  The  population  of  Latin 
America  is  growinB  faster  than  any  other 
area  of  the  world  and  the  birthright  of 
these  new  citizens  of  the  world  is  too 
often  hunger  and  hopelessness.  As  we 
look  toward  a  new  program  of  intensified 
efforts  in  a  selected  number  of  countries, 
one  area  of  emphasis  must  be  Latin 
America.  We  are  only  beginning  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
for  the  people  of  Latin  America  as  v,e 
enter  the  fifth  year  of  that  program.  I 
beheve  that  in  that  short  time  it  ha?, 
become  evident  that  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America  is  to  grasp  the  help- 
ing hand  which  we  extend  to  them. 

Finally,  our  concern  for  a  strengthened 
and  effective  new  program  should  not 
overlook  the  needs  of  the  adminstra- 
tors  of  that  program  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington. In  colloquies  with  David  Bell,  a 
superbly  competent  Administrator,  in 
his  appearances  before  the  foreign  oper- 
ations subcommittee,  he  has  declared 
that  the  lack  of  a  personnel  authority 
specifically  designed  for  aid  is  the 
No,  1  problem  with  w-hich  he  is  faced. 
He  and  his  staff  are  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  an  international  business, 
but  have  been  given  no  personnel  guide- 
lines to  direct  the  most  efficient  operation 
cf  that  business.  AID  is  not  an  agencv 
functioning  only  domestically,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  guidelines,  nor  Is  it 
a  foreign  operation  that  should  be  di- 
rected according  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  system.  The  quandary  Is  cer- 
tainly not  resolved  by  applying  both  per- 
sonnel authorities,  which  is  what  has 
been  done,  with  rc-sults  most  akin  to  ha^  - 
Ing  the  worst  of  both  systems  control. 
The  unique  requirements  of  the  agency 
should  be  answered  In  legislation  specifi- 
cally dratted  for  that  purpose. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  redirect  o-jr 
thoughts  and  words  for  this  years  debate 
to  preclude  a  recurrence  of  what  has  be- 
come an  annual  debacle  of  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  our  foreign  aid  program  and 
to  prompt  some  positive.  constructi\e 
thinking. 
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I  am  not  advocating  that  we  cast  aside 
(his  year's  program  and  rewrite  it  to 
conform  to  my  thoughts  or  your 
thoughts.  I  support  this  year's  program 
and  the  overall  thrust  of  its  objectives. 
We  have  seen  steady  improvement  in  our 
foreign  assistance,  whether  you  measure 
that  improvement  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations  request,  in 
the  number  of  countries  to  which  our 
aid  is  going,  or  the  balance  between  our 
successes  abroad  when  measured  against 
our  failures. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  hopeless  mis- 
sion. I  believe  that  a  serious  and  con- 
structive reappraisal  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  that  mission  in  the  months 
ahead  will  enable  us  to  formulate  a  new 
program  directed  to  its  successful  com- 
pletion. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  all  chil- 
dren of  the  earth.  If  one  of  us  is  op- 
pressed, we  are  all  oppressed:  if  one 
hungers,  everyone  hungers:  If  someone's 
freedom  is  taken  away,  our  freedom  is 
less  secure.  Such  is  the  call  for  assist- 
ance efforts.  Because  we  are  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world,  that  call  goes  out  to 
us.  Some  would  say  it  is  a  burden  of 
power:  others  would  say  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  have  given  you  my  argument. 
In  the  words  of  Samuel  Johnson,  a  lion 
in  controversy,  "I  am  not  obliged  to  find 
you  an  understanding." 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thei'e  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
own  remarks  will  be  brief,  since  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
dealt  with  this  appropriation  bill— H.R. 
10871 — the  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
1966. 

I  would,  first,  want  to  expre.ss  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  untiring  effort  made 
again  thi.s  year  by  the  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
i.siana  IMr.  P.^ssmanI.  in  insuring  that 
tfiere  has  been  a  thorough  and  careful 
review  of  the  acti\'ities  carried  out  under 
the  various  programs  covered  by  this  bill, 
and  of  the  budget  requests  for  their  con- 
tinuation for  1  more  year,  and  I  would 
similarly  wish  to  congratulate  all  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  for  their 
contributions  in  this  regard. 

Also.  I  believe  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  work  of  the  two  new 
minority  members  on  the  subcommii- 
toe— the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
SHRrvERl  and  the  gentleman  from  Nortii 
Dakota  IMr.  AsdhewsI — both  of  whom 
were  given  a  most  difficult  assignment, 
indeed,  but  have  carried  out  that  assign- 
ment in  a  most  commendable  maimer. 

To  them,  we  are  all  indebted  for  the 
useful  and  challenging  minority  views 
tliat  are  appended  to  the  committee  re- 
port. I  think  that  much  of  what  is 
said— and  the  questions  that  are  asked— 
in  their  minority  views,  needed  both  to 
be  said  r.nd  to  be  asked,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  the  fact  that  I  did  not  join 
in  those  views  leave  the  imijlication  in 
anyone's  mind  that  I  have  disassociated 
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myself  from  them.  To  the  contrary,  I 
found  much  tlierein  with  which  I  can 
and  do  agree. 

However,  I  also  found  that — in  general 
terms— my  own  attitudes  toward  our 
various  so-called  foreign-assistance  pro- 
grams more  closely  paralleled  those  of 
the  other  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTEl.  with  whom  1  have 
joined  in  submitting  the  additional  views 
which  are  also  a  part  of  the  report  now 
before  you.  We  have  sougljt.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  said, 
to  be  constructive  in  our  criticism  of 
these  programs — where  we  have  been 
critical — but  I  am  sure  that  we  both 
agree,  and  we  hope  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  agree  with 
us.  that  these  programs  must  be  con- 
tinued at,  or  about  at.  the  level  as  rec- 
ommended in  H.R.  10871.  but  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration — work- 
ing together — must  continue,  as  they 
have  been  doing,  to  reevaluate  and  revise 
those  programs,  with  ever  more  emphasis 
on  the  concept  of  "planned  selectivity." 
as  is  mentioned  in  our  additional  views, 
with  a  greater  emphasis  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  concunently  a  new  look  at  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  also  with  the  need  for  establish- 
ing better  methods  for  the  use  of  those 
troubling  excess  foreign  currencies  as 
well  as  the  ever-present  need  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  enlist  the  help  of 
private  enterprise  and  private  initiative 
in  doing  a  job  that  needs,  stL'l,  to  be 
done. 

In  essence,  it  seems  to  me.  our  argu- 
ment here  again  this  year  has  boiled 
down  to  the  question — as  it  always 
does — of  how  much,  actually,  should  we 
agree  to  expend  on  these  programs  in 
the  current  fiscal  year.  On  this  point, 
all  of  us  have  differing  ideas,  although 
I  suspect  that  those  of  us  who,  by  our 
eventual  votes,  wUl  express  themselves 
as  being  in  favor  of  some  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  appropriation  as  recom- 
mended in  the  bill,  have  been  looking 
more  at  past  mistakes  and  waste  in  the 
admimstration  of  these  programs,  and 
with  appropriate  doubts — if  not  outright 
displeasure — over  the  more  recent  ac- 
tions of  certain  nations  who,  either  in  the 
past  or  even  still  at  present,  have  been 
recipients  of  our  assistance,  than  they 
have  at  the  successes  that  have  been 
achieved,  and  the  improvements  in  ad- 
ministration that  are  being  made,  how- 
ever distressingly  slow. 

I  thoroughly  respect  the  views  of 
those  who  feel  that  this  bill  stiU  carries 
too  much  money,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
deteiTnlne  how  much  is  enough,  or  how- 
much  is  too  much  in  any  such  effort  of 
this  magnitude,  or  of  this  sometimes  un- 
certain piu-pose. 

I  say  this,  because  I  confess  to  having 
had  the  same  imcertalnties — uncertain- 
ties that  have  been  felt  by  the  American 
people,  many  of  whom  have  completely 
lost  confidence  in  the  eventual  value  of 
the  overall  program  and  have  expressed 
that  fact  to  us  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

However.  I  believe  it  is  up  to  this  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  this  program — to 
make  it,  and  its  purpose,  more  carefully 


focused  and  therefore  more  clear  to 
ihem.  even  as  we  attempt  to  clarify  our 
own  thinking  about  what  we  are  tryins 
to  do — and  why. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  hi  Con- 
gress can  do  this,  but  we  most  assuredly 
must  try.  Why?  Well,  perhaps  the  an- 
swer comes  as  clearly  as  from  anv  other 
source  in  this  excerpt  from  a  Christian 
^"|»<=e  Monitor  editorial  of  January  16. 

We  repeat  what  we  said  in  commonttoE 
on  the  .late  o,  the  Ualon  message.  wiSi  all 
t^J'ii  ^'^'  "'P'""on  for  a  nation  in  no 
immediate  danger   of   drowning- 

1,.^®^'°?^  "^  ^°'"''  '"°  ""'"o"  human  beings 
leyood  Americas  borders  have  little  hope  If 

people  nor  the  American  Government  can 
Eu/ely    or    conscientiously    concentrate    too 

in/h?„^?°  ""^^'i'  °"  '*^''  °^  well-being 
and  happiness.  " 

m  Jhf  H  ^""^  ?'^,°  ^°°'^  thoughts  that 
S^  Mr  /  ^'"i"'  ^'"'-  ^  contributed 
b}  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel.  founder-chairman 
of  the  International  Latex  Corp..  m  one 
01  his  familiar,  paid  columns  of  comment 
on  issues  of  the  day.  as  carried  this  time 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  February  19 
of  tills  year.  Mr.  Spanel.  m  referring  to 
what  he  called  a  "new  isolationism- 
rearing  its  head  in  the  United  States'- 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  know  to  what  he 
refers — said  this: 

Let  those  who  make  the  vital  decisions  of 
this  challenging  time  never  forget  that  the 
overriding  objective  of  world  communism  has 
been,  and  remains,  to  drive  the  United  States 
to  isolationism,  "Tankee  go  home"  has  been 
the  principal  slogan  of  the  Kremlln-Pelplng 
axis— and  It  is  an  axis  where  their  common 
hatred  of  the  capitalist  world  Is  concerned 

On  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  we  have 
witnessed  systematic  attacks,  organized  and 
led  by  Communists,  against  American  em- 
bassies, libraries,  property,  and  nationals 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  Red  war  of 
nerves?  it  is  a  continuing  consplracv  to 
torce  Americans.  In  sheer  disgust,  to  with- 
draw economic  and  military  aid;  to  Induce 
them  to  renounce  their  concern  for  the  fate 
or  freedom  on  this  earth  and  retire  In  isola- 
tion to  fortress  America.  Such  a  fortress 
makes  no  strategic  sense  under  mr>dern  con- 
ditions, yet  the  temptation  may  become  ir- 
resistible, when  the  provocations  come  from 
friends  and  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  Mr.  Spanel's 
warning  is  appropriate  to  consider  in  the 
context  of  the  decision  we  are  again 
called  upon  to  make— and  it  is  largely 
along  similar  lines  of  reasoning  that  I 
have  concluded  that  what  we  have  come 
to  call  our  foreign  aid  program  must  go 
on.  and  why  I  have  also  determined  to 
support  this  bill  as  reported  to  us  by  the 
committee,  while  at  the  same  time  stress- 
ing the  continuing  need  for  reevaluation 
and  reforms  in  the  nature  of  those  rec- 
oinmended  to  you  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
CoNTE]  and  myself. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Ha.nsenJ. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  Uiat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  Seventy-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names ; 

[Roll  No.  268] 

Adair  Hanna  Ptrnlo 

Andrews.  Hiirsha  Poage 

George  W.  H.t^klna  Powell 

Ashbrook  Heberi  Purcell 

Baring  Hunyate  Belfel 

Berry  Jones.  Mo.  Resnlclc 

Bolton  Kee  Roncallo 

Bonner  Kornegay  Roosevelt 

Brademas  Lindsay  Rostenkowskl 

Bray  McClory  Ryan 

Cameron  McDowell  Saylor 

Chelf  MacGregor  Scott 

Clawson.  Del  Machen  Sish 

Craley  Martin.  Ala.  Tftomas 

Daddarlo  Martin.  Nebr.  Toll 

de  la  Car'.ra  Mathias  Willis 

Farnsley  May  Wilson. 

Fuqua  Nix  Cliarlcs  H 

Gnmths  Pepper 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10871,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  377  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee ro.se,  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ineton  I  Mrs.  H.\nsen].  had  been  recog- 
nized for  25  minutes. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  heard  some  very 
eloquent  and  distinguished  speakers  this 
afternoon  that  you  have  heard  in  the 
last  20  years,  discussing  the  reasons  for 
our  foreign  aid  and  discussing  the  rami- 
fications of  the  program. 

I  want  to  say  as  a  new  member  of  the 
committee  I  have  enjoyed  e.xtremely 
serving  on  the  committee,  and  I  express 
my  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  new 
members  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  constant  courtesy  to  those 
of  us  who  are  new. 

Eloquent  and  able  speakers  for  al- 
most 20  years  have  addressed  this  House 
on  our  foreign  aid.  They  have  explained 
the  reason  it  came  Into  being,  its  phi- 
losophy and  have  leveled  criticisms.  No 
program  before  any  legislative  body  in 
the  world  Is  immune  to  criticism  nor 
should  be.  for  out  of  constructive  criti- 
cism better  administration  of  any  pro- 
gram emerges.  However.  I  do  want  to 
say  that  the  foreign  assistance  program 
is  at  this  time  one  of  the  basic  Ingredients 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  the  broad- 
est possible  terms  our  national  goal  here 
is  to  assist  in  training  programs  for  a 
stable  world  of  free  and  prospering  na- 
tions. We  support  this  goal  realizing 
that  our  own  security  and  well-being  will 
be  directly  affected  by  what  happens  In 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America. 

The  world  has  been  steadily  shrinking 
in  size  and  nowhere  Is  this  more  graph- 
ically illustrated  than  the  other  day 
when  our  Gemini  spaceship  and  two 
astronauts  spent  8  days  traveling  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  4  million  miles  in  less 
than  8  days. 

As  one  of  the  world's  wealthiest 
nations  it  has  become  one  of  our  policies 
and  a  responsibility  to  share  our  abun- 


dance and  particularly  our  abundance  of 
know-how  and  technical  training. 

One  of  the  great  complexities  of  the 
total  problem  of  world  affairs  has  been 
the  emergence  of  young  nations  into  the 
full  light  of  the  20th  century  and  a  com- 
petitive place  within  the  family  of 
nations  already  well  established. 

Compare.  If  you  please,  our  owti 
national  emergence  In  an  era  of  sailing 
ships  and  a  frontier  almost  the  width  of 
the  continent  with  that  of  today's 
nations  only  a  few  years  away  from 
tr'bal  organizations  emerging  into  the 
age  of  jet  transportation  and  space 
development.  Therefore,  one  of  our 
major  jobs  In  foreign  affairs  has  been  to 
try  and  assist  these  less  developed 
areas;  to  help  them  to  help  themselves 
develop  management  skills  for  their 
economic  and  governmental  potentials 
acknowledging  the  necessity  for  develop- 
ment within  themselves  the  private 
sectors  of  their  lives. 

The  recent'  termination  of  economic 
aid  to  Taiwan  Is  evidence  that  success  Is 
obtainable. 

In  the  course  of  our  assistance  we  have 
received  criticism  and  many  manifesta- 
tions of  anger.  This  Is  not  unlike  the 
situation  where  parents  are  periodically 
upbraided  by  their  children  for  parental 
deeds  during  childhood  and  adolescence. 
If  any  parent  has  ever  escaped  such  a 
discussion  with  a  young  person,  I  should 
like  to  know  them. 

Long  ago  we  recognized  that  like  our 
own  families  people  were  people  and  we 
could  expect  this  internationally  as  well 
as  personally. 

On  June  18.  1953,  Congressman  Scott, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  Member  of  the  now 
minority  pariy  and  now  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  other  body,  made  a  state- 
ment In  discussing  our  Mutual  Security 
Act  on  the  floor  of  this  House: 

Ingratitude  is  not  unusual  in  the  world 
and  neither  Is  gratitude.  I  came  here  to 
speak  not  of  gratitude,  but  of  wise  pl.innlng 
to  extend  the  frontiers  of  the  free  people 
and  to  break  down  the  walls  which  enslave. 

Tills  statement  is  as  true  today  as  It 
was  12  years  ago. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  comjnittee. 
I  would  like  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
questions  and  problems  which  trouble 
many  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  at  all. 

First.  We  would  suggest  and  we  did 
suggest  during  the  committee  hearings 
that  there  be  a  greater  degree  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  Washington  office 
on  our  foreign  aid  on  the  scope,  day-to- 
day activities,  planning,  management 
and  goals  of  field  operations.  There 
were  many  times  when  the  briefing  of 
the  Washington  departmental  groups 
appearing  before  us  was  not  as  knowl- 
edgeable as  possible. 

Second.  Members  of  the  committee, 
like  myself  often  questioned  the  total 
Impact  on  a  country's  own  economic  de- 
velopment when,  in  order  to  match  our 
military  aid.  expenditures  were  made 
from  their  ow-n  very  limited  budget.  For 
example.  let  us  take  a  country  of  3  or 
4  or  5  million  people  with  the  average 
per  capita  Income-of  that  country  in  the 
range  of  appro^^ately  $300  per  year 
and  then  note  that  they  have  committed 


$15  or  $16  million  as  their  particular 
share  in  a  defense  program. 

The  question  naturally  arises;  Is  this 
defense  funding  from  their  own  meager 
incomes  curtailing  activities  which  are 
mandatory  to  the  development  of  a  stable 
economy  and  goveiiimental  system  of 
their  own  with  the  necessary  tax  re- 
fonns.  necessary  programing  for  educa- 
tion, public  health,  housing,  and  job  op- 
portunities? 

Third.  The  same  thing  can  be  true,  if 
in  order  to  secure  loans,  countries  over- 
commit  themselves  in  this  field,  for  again 
many  nations  can  be  tempted  Into  over- 
commitment, then,  as  repayment  time 
nears.  find  that  they  ai'e  unable  to,  first, 
lake  economic  steps  neccssarj-  for  then- 
own  development:  and,  second,  at  the 
same  time  repay  these  loans.  Has  the 
margin  of  ability  here  to  pay  become  so 
narrow  that  it  will  push  the  sound  and 
needed  progress  in  fields  so  vital  to  their 
maintenance  as  a  free  nation  out  of  ex- 
istence? 

Fourth.  Members  of  the  committee 
have  viewed  with  great  misgivings  and 
disquietude  long  before  the  Pakistan- 
Indian  war  broke  out  the  dual  armament 
of  neighboring  nations  engaged  in  con- 
troversy. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  examples — and 
there  are  others.  Although  our  arms 
were  lent  to  prevent  aggression  by  the 
Communists,  how  jrosslble  is  it  for  us  to 
be  sure  that  they  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  use  these  armaments  to  l)egln  holo- 
causts where  no  end  can  safely  be  fore- 
told? 

Fifth.  Members  of  the  committee  also 
saw  the  anachronism  of  placing  advanced 
and  up  to  date  and  even  elite  armaments 
and  equipment  In  the  hands  of  people 
who  did  not  even  know  the  use  of  safe 
drinking  water.  Ultramodern  defense 
equipment  against  insufficient  diets 
makes  a  strange  paradox. 

Sixth.  We  are  thinly  spread  with  aid 
in  many  many  nations. 

These  are  some  of  the  controversial 
and  disquieting  problems  that  your  new 
members  of  the  committee  talked  about 
and  we  would  urge  that  the  administra- 
tion undertake  a  careful  analysis  of  each 
of  these  facets  and  other  maintaining  a 
continuing  and  careful  vigilance  over 
them. 

On  the  positive  side  of  foreign  opera- 
tions. I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are 
signs  of  hope  and  there  are  places  where 
a  genuine  satisfaction  can  be  felt  by  the 
American  people. 

Seventh.  In  total  national  planning 
within  areas  perhaps  better  jobs  are 
needed.  For  example,  ports  development 
are  not  giving  maximum  service  without 
coordinated  transportation  and  vice 
versa — wheat  on  docks. 

In  the  first  place,  of  those  emerging 
nations  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  this 
world  of  1965  and  since  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  our  foreign  assistance.  Cuba 
Is  the  orUy  nation  which  has  become  the 
captive  of  the  Communist's  Bamboo  and 
Iron  Curtain.  Cuba  received  from  fiscal 
year  1953  through  fiscal  year  1960,  $2.8 
million  largely  in  technical  assistance. 
I  noight  ask  the  question  here,  "Would 
additional  technical  assistance  raising 
the  levels  of  this  Impoverished  nation's 
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economy  have  helped  to  prevent  this  na- 
tion from  becoming  Communist?"  Time 
alone  will  measure  to  what  extent  our 
foreign  aid.  and  more  than  that,  our 
sympathetic  understanding  of  their 
problems  have  prevented  their  takeover 
in  spite  of  criticism.  Ingratitude,  and 
even  the  destruction  of  our  flag  and  our 
Embassies  which  no  American  condones. 

Again  from  the  past;  On  June  18.  1953, 
Republican  Congressman  'Vorys  said: 

In  underdeveloped  countries  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  Ignorance  breed  communism,  not 
because  poor  people,  sick  people,  ignorant 
people  go  Communist,  but  because  they  are 
more  easily  talten  over  by  Communist  con- 
spiracies. Infiltration,  and  aggression 
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On  this  positive  side  of  the  accom- 
plishments you  will  find  many  docu- 
mented achievements.  For  example  In 
our  own  committee  hearings  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  if  India,  with  its  lack  of 
food  for  the  people  of  their  own  nation 
had  suflJclent  tillable  lands  to  accom- 
plish this  end.  The  answer  was  "Yes" 
and  the  technical  know-how  and  assist- 
ance In  the  field  of  agriculture  was  im- 
proving this  situation  with  some  rapidity. 
There  has  been  much  dlscu.sslon  among 
many  people  for  many  years  about  our 
engineering  procedure  In  the  field  of 
highway  building.  I  was  pleased  this 
year  during  hearings  when  I  asked 
seai-ching  questions  to  have  the  replies 
Indicating  that  new  procedures  have 
been  established  and  that  these  proce- 
dures are  Identical  with  those  used  In 
funding  our  own  U.S.  system  of  high- 
ways. Adequate  justification  and  plans 
are  demanded;  construction  carefully 
examined;  bonding  required;  and  more 
Important,  when  I  asked  the  question 
■Are  you  providing  for  repayment  of 
these  highways  out  of  revenues  set  aside 
for  such  a  purpose?"  the  answer  was 
'Yes."    These  were  necessary  steps. 

May  I  say  here  that  I  would  like  to 
commend  Mr.  David  BeU,  the  Director 
of  AID.  for  his  intelligent  work  on  behalf 
of  establishing  better  managerial  and 
administrative  procedures  In  this  wide 
controversial  field  of  AID. 

I  am  going  to  turn  my  particular  at- 
tention now  to  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing fields  m  lyhich  we  work— that  of  as- 
sistance to  unvlerdeveloped  countries  and 
assistance  In  helping  themselves;  to  help 
them  establish  viable  institutions  with 
trained  people.  This  Is  probably  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  AID's  program 
To  assist  underdeveloped  countries  to 
play  a  productive  role  in  economic,  social 
and  political  life  and  the  barrage  of  de- 
mands facing  the  leaders  of  underde- 
^'eIoped  countries,  for  in  these  nations 
"lere  is  always  a  staggering  surplus  of 
unskilled  and  illiterate  labor. 

School  systems  were  inadequate  or 
those  which  existed  featured  or  were 
Pftttei-ned  after  models  which  empha- 
sized education  for  the  elite.  Education 
for  youth  has  always  depended  in  any 
nation  upon  the  stimulation  of  adults 
Tjierefore.  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
educate  youth,  but  to  provide  for  assist- 
ance in  adult  literacy  programs. 

Another  major  need  is  simple,  dovm- 
to-earth  training  of  persons  responsible 
lor  their  own  government's  manage- 
ment. 


We  know,  in  our  oan  countrj-  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  was  a  time  when  a 
county  engineer  was  anyone  who  could 
hold  a  compass  and  would  not  get  lost  in 
the  woods  and  would  plan  a  road  that 
could  be  traveled  at  least  2  months  of  the 
year.  Changes  In  this  field  have  been 
immeasurable  in  our  owti  Nation 
Imagine,  if  you  wiU,  an  emerging  nation 
today  confronted  with  the  necessity,  first 
to  establish  a  sj'stem  of  justice  and 
courts;  second,  a  system  of  administra- 
tion with  trained  administrators  in 
fields  of  auditing,  tax  management, 
planning,  education,  et  cetera;  third,  the 
development  of  adequate,  stable  parlia- 
mentary systems. 

It  is  In  this  field  of  education  that  we 
undoubtedly  could  have  done  more,  but 
where  we  have  to  date  made  creditable 
progress. 

During  the  past  3  fiscal  years.  AID  has 
provided  some  210,000  classrooms  for 
6,720.000  pupils  at  the  elementary  and 
secondar>'  levels  and  AID  projects  have 
contributed  to  the  education  of  teachers 
and  teacher-education  programs. 

In  Nepal,  teachers  who  have  been 
graduated  for  AID  assisted  teacher- 
training  colleges  represent  50  percent  of 
this  year's  corps  of  trained  teachers 
The  cost  of  this  program  from  1954  to 
1965  was  $2,388,000  spent  for  teacher 
training  and  In-service  training  Of 
this,  $1,188,000  was  in  dollars  and'  $1  - 
200,000  In  the  equivalent  Indian  rupees.' 
And  today,  teachers  in  Iran  trained  in 
these  schools  represent  44  percent  of 
Iranian  teachers. 

Ethiopian  teachers  trained  in  the  AID 
assisted  Institutions  constituted  30  per- 
cent of  that  Nation's  total  at  a  cost  of 
$838,000  for  2,250  teachers  and  232 
teacher  training  classrooms. 

In  Korea,  AID  assisted  teacher  train- 
ing constituted  29  percent  of  that  coun- 
try's teacher  force  at  a  total  cost  of  $15,- 
722,600  between  the  years  of  1957  and 
1961.  of  which  $3,722,600  was  in  dollars 
In  $12  million  in  local  currency. 

Two  contracts  were  awarded  to  Wash- 
ington University  at  St.  Louis— SI  200  - 
000  for  technical  assistance  to  Korea 
University  and  Yonsel  Universltv  and  to 
Minnesota  University— $6,500,000  for 
technical  assistance  to  the  five  graduate 
colleges  at  Seoul  University. 

In  Afghanistan  25  percent  of  that 
counti-y's  corps  has  been  AID-assisted 
with  cumulative  expenditures  from  No- 
vember 1954  to  June  30,  1965.  of  $6,710.- 
804. 

In  Brazil ,  AID  assisted  in  establishing 
a  training  center  for  training  educational 
supervisors  and  teacher  trainers.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  who  received 
in-service  training  in  AID  sponsored  in- 
stitutions during  fiscal  year  1963  through 
fiscal  year  1965  was  approximately  25.000 
teachers.  The  total  cost  to  AID  from  the 
initiation  of  the  program  in  1957  until  its 
termination  In  1965  was  $1,657,000.  Here 
AID'S  initial  investment  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  who  has 
now  assumed  full  responsibility  for  fund- 
ing future  activities. 

In  all  of  Latin  America  AID  estimates 
that  it  has  invested  approximately  $20 
million  In  in-service  training  cumulative 
to  fiscal  year  1965. 
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I  have  before  me  a  clipping  from  yes- 
terday's Washinj/ton  Post: 

LATINS  Go  Home  To  Plant  C,S.  Farm 

Techniqots 

(By  WllUam  Payne i 

Eighty-three  South  Americans  who  studied 
American  farmUig  techniques  lor  S  months 
are  returning  to  their  vUlages  and  communi- 
ties determined  to  plant  the  peasant  farme-s 
of  their  countries  squarely  In  the  20th 
century. 

While  In  this  country,  the  South  Americans 
worked  In  farmer  cooperatives  and  lived  with 
farm  families.  They  want  to  sow  seeds  of 
self-reliance  among  campeslnos.  the  South 
American  peasant  fanners. 

They  were  in  Washington  last  week  sight- 
seeing before  going  home. 

Hernan  Ramos.  25.  of  ChUe,  a-as  most  im- 
pressed with  the  Independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can fanner. 

"The  American  farmer  does  not  wait  for 
aid  or  expect  t«  get  It.-  he  said  "The  rural 
community  believes  m  self-help.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  get  our  farmers  to  think  like 
that." 

Ramos  was  one  of  a  group  of  Bolivians. 
Chileans.  Colombians.  Peruvians,  and  Vene- 
zuelans chosen  by  their  communltie->  and 
brought  here  by  the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. '^ 

They  spent  S  months  m  Montana.  Minne- 
sota, Iowa.  North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin  studying  larra  and  community  or- 
ganization, marketing  and  supply  coopera- 
tives and  new  methods  of  land  tenure  Each 
participant  spent  2  of  those  months  living 
and  working  with  an  American  farm  family. 
Women  were  Included  In  the  program  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  Three  came  from 
Chile  and  one  from  Peru. 

Delfa  Sanhuezo,  an  agriculture  teacher  in  a 
rural  Chilean  school,  wants  to  form  more 
women's  clubs  m  her  country  and  to  Intro- 
duce more  education  for  children  In  Its  rural 
communities. 

The  largest  group  came  from  Venezuela 
which  sent  21.  Twenty  came  from  Bolivia 
18  from  Peru,  16  from  Chile,  and  8  from 
Colombia. 

The  grassroots  program  has  covered  more 
than  230  persons  In  its  3-year  history.  This 
year's  rural  leaders  unaiUmously  wanted  the 
program  continued  and  expanded. 

As  one  Venezuelan  said.  "There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  on  the  farmer  bv  the  Com- 
munisu.  They  say  that  there  Is  nothing  a 
democracy  has  to  teach  them. 

"If  our  people  were  to  be  able  to  come  here 
to  train  and  observe,  they  would  able  to  build 
a  barrier  against  communism." 

The  American  farm  f.-unllles.  from  towns 
like  Odessa.  Minn.,  and  Cadott.  Wis.,  were 
swept  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  South 
Americana. 

Dr.  John  M.  Eklund,  director  of  the  proj- 
ect, said,  "Our  rural  communities  never  be- 
fore had  much  to  do  with  foreign  exchange, 
and  this  grassroots  campesmo  program  gives 
them  a  good  opportimlty." 

National  Farmers  Union  officials  said  one 
famUy  drove  450  miles  to  spend  2  hours  say- 
ing goodbye  to  their  "adopted  son."  Another 
family  donated  a  milking  macnlne  to  a 
South  American  community,  and  another 
promised  to  send  a  library  of  books  In  Eng- 
lish to  another  community. 


In  the  past  3  year  period  117,150 
teachers  were  trained.  AID-tralning 
assisted.  In  the  Far  East:  55,968  In  the 
Near  East  and  south  Asia:  83,752  in  Latin 
America  and  29.393  in  Africa, 

Some  4.700  secondai-j-  school  teachers 
and  university  and  college  instructors 
will    receive    in-service     training    this 


•^ 
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summer  at  94  summer  science  institutes 
being  held  in  49  education  centers 
throughout  India.  Their  aid  is  to  intro- 
duce up-to-date,  practical  methods  of 
teaching    science    and    mathematics    in 


India.  Five  U.S.  universities  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  are  helping 
in  this  project.  Over  200  U.S.  teachers 
and  professors  will  be  in  India  partici- 
pating with  this  program. 


I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
place  tables  which  show  the  educational 
participation  aid  which  I  am  sure  may 
be  interest  to  many  Members  of  thi.s 
House : 


T 

ABLE  1.- 

—  Teitbooks  ilislrihuleil,  fiscal  years  1063-65 
Iln  thousands! 

Region  and  country 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Region  and  country 

1963 

1964 

WA 

"Worldwide,  total., 

12.343 

11.585 

16.935 

Ecuador..  

El  Salvador --- 

Guatemala - 

Honduras- 

N'icarasua.. - 

4 

650 
448 
455 
330 
84 
35 
100 

3 

200 
080 
440 
132 

1 

Far  Eajt.tolal 

7.052 

5.799 

9.727 

.VVl 
41^ 

China  (Till wan) - 

T^-uts...     -  

(•hiliupines 

Thailand - - 

Vietnam — ' 

7 

"   ■  6.531 

514 

6 
"3.793 
"2.000 

.1 

820 

2.917 

4SS 

5.  son 

3« 

Paraguay--- -- -.- 

I'cru- 

Venezuela - 

30 

35 

4 

7 

Near  East  ami  south  .\sla.  total 

1.431 

2.192 

4.557 

Africa,  total - -- 

Ethiopia — 

(thana..  .- - -- 

468 

599 

219 

.Vfehanistan 

.Tord.in  I -- 

N'ei>al._   

8 
10 
10 
49 



1.346 

12 

517 
100 

""  i.'sei 

in 
1 

882 

125 

2 

3.131 

400 

20 
3 

1 

3 

250 

i' 

182 

200 

1 

3 

7 

167 

M69 

4 

32 

3 

1 

4 
1 

111 

Kenva - - 

.N 

^vrfan  Arab  Repablic - 

Turkey ._ - -- 

Inltcd  Arab  Republic  (Efypt) 

Liberia! 

Malawi 

Morocco - 

Niger - - 

Nigeria -- 

Sierra  Leone -. 

.1) 

:t7 

3.302 

2.S95 

2.432 

^ 

BoUvia - 

Bnzll. 

Costa  Rica - 

Dominican  Republic 

230 
260 
140 
650 

806 
3+4 
20f, 
ISO 

,^3 
420 

3.T0 

Tanzania - 

3 

(') 

3  ('  S,  AID  paid  freight  and  assisted  in  distribution, 
*  Less  than  SOH. 


"  Does  not  inchide  15.000  aericuUural  textbooks  per  year. 

I  PrincipaUj-  pifts  from  l"niu-d  Slates  for  which  U.S.  AID  financed  ovi-rall  distribu- 
tinn  activity. 

T.\BLE  2. — Clatisrooms  built  or  expanded,  U.S.  grades  I  to  12,  fiscal  years  196.i-fio 


Nun 

ber  of  classrooms 

I'upils 

attending  room-s  over  provided 
(thousimds) 

Region  and  country 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Cumula- 
tive to 
1965 

Cumula- 
tive as 
percent  of 
total  in 
country 

1963 

1964 

1966 

Cumula- 
tive a.s 
percent  f/t 
tot^l in 
country 

Worldwide,  total 

56,836 

6L062 

39,514 

210.  443 

3.444 

5,149 

6, 721 

Far  East,  total - - - 

2,383 

3,676 

5,751 

27,303 

1,056 

1,360 

1.724 

China  (Taiwan) 

Korea - 

Laos     - - — -- 

Vietnam 

88 

1.965 

266 

64 

30 

1.752 

172 

1,722 

480 
2,000 

271 
3,000 

1,120 
14.966 
2.199 
9,018 

3 
19 
60 
37 

24 
721 

61 
2.50 

25 
908 

67 
360 

44 

1.063 

77 
540 

3 
IS 

5.1 

Near  East  and  south  Asia,  total 

43.554 

48.410 

2£,900 

148,7.58  1- 

1.554 

2,528 

3.350 

15 

22,050 

46" 

197 

25 

66,530 

1,696 

113 

2,3113 

63.19(1 

136 

14.  765 

(') 

14 
3 

4ii 
"                  34 
(') 

.I 
SOS 
H2 
1 
67 
33.1 
1 
278 

1,334 
62 
1 
84 
664 
3 
473 

9 

1.996 

62 

92 

564 

5 

620 

3 

18,020 

58" 

22,340 

30 

3.106 

17,640 

425" 

25.65(1 

36 

4.659 

.■> 

Iran 

Jordan - -- 

Nepal -.-- 

3 

70 
3,522 

(') 

Inltcd  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) 

Latin  Aincncs.  total 

3.739 

4,828 

6,181 

17,315 

250 

478 

767 

BoUvia 

Brazil _ - 

Chile                                                                        

373 
102 
.Wl 
1.165 
39 
100 
198 
218 
5fi9 
8 

442 

661 

281 

1,7.16 

20 
ISO 
332 
230 
497 

86 

89 

661 

1,024 

1,088 

11 
280 
661 
380 
i5.5« 
304 
698 

49 
346 

34 

1,100 

1,568 

1.928 

4.165 

70 

530 

L23r 

826 

2,660 

476 

849 

262 

790 

156 

700 

(') 

''     1 

6 

8 

>2l 

(') 

«     3 
15 
3 

1 

3 

8 
9 
64 

4 
3 
5 
8 
5 
19 

30 
73 
42 
123 
4 
18 
19 
18 
84 
9 
3 
6 
19 
10 
20 

li? 

1?J 

5 
38 
45 
34 
106 
24 
15 
11 
28 
13 
21 

(') 

Colombia „ 

Costa  Rica                                                                

JW 

s 

Ecuador   _ ^ 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

<') 
(') 

(•) 

116 
240 
50 

97 
204 

72 

l.i 

Peril -- 

1 

\frica  total 

7,160 

4.148 

1.682 

17.067 

584 

783 

880 

Congo  (L«opollJvllle)- _ 

Ethiopia 

tiabon.._ 

(.•hand .- 

Kenya — — 

Morocco — — . — ,.- 

Nigeria 

'Tanz3ni3-.".~IIl^iri^"I"r""l"'-Ii;iI'.!;i-IIX.-"- 

Tunisia -.- 

Uganda - 

447 

8 

86 

9 

30 

3.400 

12 

43 

275 

2.854 

13 
415 

36 
8 

26 
154 
800 

38 

61 

750 

1.825 

22 

146 
458 
34 
16 
15 
SO 

146 

1.320 

78 

318 

56 

250 

7,5,55 

56 

214 

1,025 

S.9e7 

82 

3 
6 
2 

0) 
4 
12 
23 

m 
(■) 

7 
53 

1 
45 
1 
9 
2 
8 
378 

m 
i 

15 
319 

(') 

13 
70 

3 
10 

2 

10 

378 

1 

9 

15 

367 

2 

1 

21 

9 

1 

2 

338 

«     3 

4 

206 

(1 

1) 

I 
6 
11 

25 

6 

88 

' "sio 

59 

'='       5 
3 
52 
(1) 

•  N'ol  available. 

-  Less  than  WO  or  les.s  than  0.5  percent. 


'  Public  schools  only. 
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Table  .3.— ,Sf«rfcn(«  enrolkd  in  assisted  vocaUoaal,  technical,  and  uoni.al  srhoots,'  fiscal 
tin  thousands] 


2.3163 


years  1963-60 


Region  and  country 

Total 

Studying  teacliing 

1               studying  agriculture 

^ -] 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1963 

1964 

196S 

Wt^rldwidp.  total 

.Vf;ir  East:  total 

China  (Taiwan) ' 

Kniva '                   

I.:ios» 'Z ■ 

i'hilinpines " 

Thailand :"""" 

Vifioara    - T_ !""'."_ "' 

464.5 

577.0 

716.  S 

38.  3 

.19.2 

43  6 

103.2 

128.3 

147.2 

149.0 

167.7 

185.  S 

7.6 

'              7.6 

7.5 

60.8 

73.8 

83.8 

33.6 
46.3 
1.6 

5.3.5 
11.2 
2.8 

37.3 
54.9 

L8 
.55.9 
13.5 

4.2 

38.9 
59.3 

2.0 
64.7 
15.8 

5.0 

5.3 
.1 
M 

"  .'i 

1.2 

4.5 

.2 

1                L3 

4.2 
.3 

L4 
-- 

l.i 

20.0 
17.2 

26."i 
3.3 
.3 

22.2 
24.8 

~ 22.5 

37 
.6 

23.2 
29.0 

26."3 

4.2 
LO 

173.1 

229.3 

311.3 

17.9 

16.7 

20.3 

6.7 

8.6  1               11.3 

India 

Iran '    ' 

Jordan "                           - 

.N'epal *■' V 

Pakistan " 

Turkr»y _ 

3.4 

50.6 
13.4 
.4 
1.1 
8.5 
95.5 

3  7 

8L7 

11.5 

.6 

1.8 

11.5 

118.1 

.3 

4.2 

92.2 

12.2 

.5 

2.6 

15.0 

184.2 

.3 

2.7 
5.0 
8.7 

P) 
.5 

(>) 
1.0 

2.9 
7.0 
5.0 
(>) 

.6 
(•) 
LO 
.1 

3.4 

10.0 
17 
(') 

.8 
(•) 
1.2 
.1 

.3 
2.0 
.9 
.1 
.2 

.3 
35 
L5 
.1 
.4 

.3 

,1.0 
2.2 
(') 

.5 

L  nited  Arab  Republic  (Egvpt).                        

2.3 

2.8 
.1 

3.1 

119.0 

146.9 

178.8 

8.7 

10.4 

10.  S 

20.7 

22.5 

24.7 

BruziL.'.":::^":.'             — - 

Chile "■ ■* 

3.3 
9.9 
6.6 

13.9 
4.0 

15.7 
2.4 

■i 

is 

1.2 
1.0 
11.2 
2-6 

44!  0 

3.4 

12.4 

13.6 

15.4 

4.4 

18.1 

5.0 

L7 

.4 

.9 

.8 

2.4 

1.1 

12.1 

3.8 

.7 

51.0 

as 

15.6 

26.6 

16.2 

4.7 

23.2 

2.9 

2.2 

.5 

L2 

.7 

2.4 

I.O 

12.4 

5.2 

2.4 

.8 

2.6 
LI 

-1 
5.5 
L9 
.1 
.6 
.3 

.'i' 

."i" 

6.0 
2.1 
.1 
.8 
.4 

"Vf 

."i" 

.1 
6.5 
2.1 

is 

.5 
2 

."i 

Colombia " 

Costa  Rica _ " 

Doiuinican  Republic  .                             '  — 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador.  .„           " " " 

Guatemala "       

Honduras ;    " 

Jamaica _ , ,  _  *"" '" 

Nicarafnia i_1l                        ' 

Panama.. ~          T       

Paraguay C             ' 

Peru '*^ 

.5 
2.4 

'.i 

.5 
2.4 
.5 
.6 

'"'2 

.5 
2.4 
.5 
.5 

-.- 

.8 

l.i 

1.6 

"" Vi' 

.1 

".i" 

.1 

- 

.2 
.6 

.2 

.6 

.3 
.5 

.1 

.1 

I  ruEuay. T^                         

Venezuela ul.'r"!^'" * 

Africa,  total _ ;_ 

60.0 

.i 

."2 

.3" 

11!  6 

.7 
12.0 

.7 

13.4 

23.4 

33.1 

41.0 

3.9 

4.5 

5.2 

16.1 

23.  4                  27.  5 

Congo  (L(;opoldviIle) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia '";; 

'ihana.. f          "' 

fiuinea -..                  

Ivory  Coast -.                     

Kenva "" — ■ 

Liberia '    : " 

"'"."5' 

'L2 

.4 

."i" 

14.4 
.6 

.1 
.1 
1.2 

(') 

'" 2.'7' 

1.6 

.4  1 

L5 
.4 

"  ' .'3 

2ai 

.'i 

.1 

.1 

.1 

1.6 

(') 

.1 

2.8 

2.4 

... 

.3 

LO 

'*> 

'.9 

L6 
.6 
.3 
.4 

23.6 

1.0 
.2 
.2 
.1 
-I 

2.1 
(') 
.6 

3.1 

3.4 
.1 

.3   - 
-4   . 

L3 

.3 

-8 

.2 

... 

■  l 

'."2" 

'72' 

.1 

ii« 

(') 

."i" 

."2' 

.2 
.2 
.2 

"ifts" 

(<) 
(<) 
.1 

.3 

.2 
.2 
.4 

" 2i"8 

(<) 

.1 
.1 

-Malagasy  Republic  ..            

Malawi ' 

-Mau- - -;;-";'r;:;-'::::ii; 

Morocco . 

Nigeria-. ; '"' 

.1 

... 

.4 

rs' 

.5 

.2 

.i 

.1  ' 
1.3 

.6 

."5'f 

.3 

.V 

.9 
L3   I 

"' '"e" ' 

>icrra  Lettne  '  "  ' 

.7 
(<) 

(.)■' 

1.0 

(') 

t-omali  Hepubl  c ,_ 

■Midan ^                                       

Tanzania , 

Togo.  - -.! 

Tunisia  ^."" "' - 

Cganda :.        " 

Zambia - "\  "- - - 

.8 
...  . 

'""'{<"j 

L6 
...  . 

.3 

.1 

LS 
!4 

"Normal  school: 


mis"  refer  to  teacher  traininc  schools  below  collegiaie  level 


•  Teaching  may  include  some  at  collet 
'  Not  available. 


*  Less  than  500. 

^'"lE.— Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
Table  4.      fludents  enrolled  in  as.n.iled  colleges  and  universities:'  fiscal  years  1963-6.5 

[In  thousands] 


Region 

and  country 

! 

Total 

j           Studying  teaching 

Stud 

ymg  agriculture 

j         Stud 

ying  engineering 

1963      1 

1961 

1965 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1963 

1964 

1966 

Worldwide,  total.... 

312.7 

344.3 

431.4 

86.9 

94.4 

117.7 

40.3 

45.9 

64.4 

39.3 

i         46.8 

W.1 

China  (Taiwan) 
Korea. 

117.9 

108.  S 

116.4 

42.8 

44.1 

48.4 

6.7 

7.9 

8.8 

6.0 

7.6 

8.4 

9.2 
9.0 
55.0 

42.2 
2.5  1 

9.6 
8.4 
46.6 
41.1 
3.1 

10.5 
10.1 
44.9 
47.2 
3.7 

2.4 
5.1 
26.0 
7.1 

2.1 

2.7 
6.0 
26.6 
7.5 
2.4 

3.0 
&8 
27.0 
8.6 
3.1 

2.2 
1.4 
2.7 
.2 
.1 

2.3 
L2 
3.0 
L2 
•  2 

2.7 
L2 
3.3 
L4 
.3 

3.3 

L8 
.3 
.4 
.2 

3.6 
L6 

.3 
1.9 

.3 

3.S 
L7 

.3 
2.3 

.4 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Near  East  and  south 

Afghanistan 

India 

lr:m 

Jordan 

-NepaL-....        ' 

patistad. ...::; 

■Syrian  Arab  Rep 

^sia,  total . 

r- 

i"biii;'';.".'.".";::.':r:: 

161. 9  ] 

196.6 

267.9 

40.7 

46.1 

63.9 

312 

33.1 

38.9 

3a2 

36.0 

36.8 

•5  ! 
45.9 
18.3 

.8 

.2 
4.2 
24.5 
67.6 

3.0 

60.1 

18.1 

.6 

.:¥ 

3L3 

88.2 

3.0 

618 

19.9 

.6 

.2 

6.7 

32.0 

100.1 

SL9 

.8 
L8 
.6 
.2 
.9 
.3 
35.9 

.6 
L7 
I') 

-.1 

L2 

.4 

4L5 

.8  1 
38 
.6 
.5 
.2 
2.6 

m     1 

49.2 

6.4 

.1 

2Z4 

.5 

i."9" 
.3 

4.7 

24:9 
.6 
.1 

i"6" 

.6 
4.2 

.2 

25.6 

.6 

Zg 
(>) 
S.3 
4.5 

22:1 

.1 

1.4 
L3 
4.7 

.3 

23.6 

.1 

L5" 

L5 
8.3 

.3 

24.2 

.2 

"lj 

'^.l 
2.8 

Turk-ev 

I' nited  Arab  Rep 

iblic"  ("Egypt')".''!;;.""" 
end  of  table. 
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Table  4. — Students  enrolled  in  assisted  colleges  and  universities,'  fiscal  years  1963-65 — Continued 

(In  thousaods] 


Region  and  ooantry 

Total 

studying  teaching 

Studying  ogriculture 

Studying  engineering 

1963 

igAi 

1965 

1963 

I9M 

1965 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1963 

1964 

1905 

27  1 

31. s 

37.6 

2.8 

3.9 

3.7 

2.8 

4.1 

6.8 

2.6 

18 

5.3 

Argentina - 

Bolivia 

1.7 
11 

i.a 

1.5 

.4 

1.9 

8.7 

.j" 

1.7 
8.8 
1.4 
.4 
.6 

2.7 
3.2 
2.9 
1.8 
.6 
1.9 
9.9 

.3 

1,9 

3.9 

1.4 

.4 

3  2 

4.2 

5.6 

2.0 

.7 

1.9 

10.4 

.4 

.5 

2.1 

3.9 

1.7 

.5 

.7 

.2 
.8 

.3 

.8 

.3 
.9 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.8 
.1 

2.0 
.1 

3.0 
.1 

.4 

.i 

.9 
.S 

2.3 
.6 

Costa  Rica - - 

.7 

.r 

.7 

.1 

.i 

.T 

.1 

I.O 
.4 

.1 
.2 

.T 

.1 
.9 

.4 

.1 
.2 

."i' 

.1 
1.2 

.9 

.3 
.« 

'.i 

.2 
.8 

'.i' 

.2 
I  3 

.4 

-.8 
.3 

Nicaragua , . 

Panama , 

rrugoay 

Venezuela , 

.2 
.2 

.3 
.3 

.7 

.\ 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Africa,  lotaL ^ „ 

5.8 

7.5 

9.5 

.7 

L3 

1.7 

.6 

.8 

1.0 

.4 

.5 

.« 

Ethiopia 

1.4 
.4 
•     .8 
.6 
.1 

1.3 
.9 

2.0 
.5 
.9 
.S 
.1 

2.0 
.7 
.1 
.7 

2.2 
.6 

1.0 
.6 
.1 

2.9 
.8 

.1 
.1 

.3 

.1 

.4 

.2 

'".2 
.3 
(') 

!§ 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.4 
.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Liberia                       ......  *..-.    — ... 

,1 
.1 

.2 
W 

.1 
.1 

.2 
.3 

.1 
.1 
.8 
.3 
.1 
.1 

Ntueria — 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.1 
(<) 

.3 
(0 

.2 
(■) 

.1 

.i 

'  In  many  case.*,  courses  run  for  less  than  4  years. 

>  A  schtwl  WAS  dosed. 

>  Not  av-ailablc. 


Table  o.- 


« Less  than  500. 

Note.— Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

-Adults  provided  literacy  training,  fiscal  years  1963-65 
[In  thousand.^] 


Region  and  country 


Wor!dwi>le.  total. . 

Far  East,  totnl 

China  (Taiwan) 

Near  East  and  soath  Asia,  total 

Afahanistan 

FakteUn 

Turkev  : 

United  Arab  Republic  (Epyp;)  >. 


1963 

1964 

1965 

1251 

4.478 

i.'ias 

18 

16 

9 

18 

16 

9 

2.0-0 

4.16S 

6,400 

<"4:5 

40 

1,554 

1 

'"307 

60 

3.800 

1 

(•) 
300 
100 
S.00O 

Recion  and  country 


Latin  America,  total.. 


Bolivia 

nrwiu 

Dominican  Republic.. 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala.. 

nonduras 

Peru 


Kenya 

Mall... 

Nigeria.. 

Uganda 


237 


«30 
4 


'  Less  thim  5»iO. 

J  Done  jointly  with  joint  U.S.  mission  for  military  araistance  to  Turfeoy. 

*  EiiXTlmeiitil  TV  |*rograni. 


*  Includes  5.000  under  Public  Law  480,  title  II. 
'  Not  available. 


T.\BI.E  6.- 

-Teachers  graduated  from  assisted  institutions,  fiscal  years  1963-65 

Region  and  country 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Cumu- 

btlve 

to 

1965 

Cumu- 
lative 
as  per- 
cent of 
total  In 
country 

Region  and  country 

1963 

1964 

1969 

Cumu- 

laUve 

to 

1965 

Cumu- 
UUve 

OS  per- 
cent of 

total  In 

country 

WnrMwidp,  total 

38.702 

40.S99 

44.429 

313,ii63 

Brazil 

615 
88 
1.270 
60 
89 

■""Jos' 

83 
235 
145 

182 

7;i7 
326 
1,270 
148 
92 

■"■'sio' 

46 
217 
157 
285 

I,0(r7 
365 
1,270 
208 
76 
70 
-97 
S3 
2U5 
149 
336 

5,633 

699 

3,810 

416 

467 

70 

1.373 

1,!00 

677 

1,160 

1903 

(') 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic 

Far  East,  totiU..      . 

12,211 

12.481 

13.4S1 

101.606 

China  (Taiwan) 

Korea.._ 

3.951 

2.246 

301 

2,900 

2.5S5 

2.633 
2.327 
3M 
2.950 
2.S73 
1.305 

2.863 
2.436 
400 
3.100 
3.250 
1.432 

17.551 
33.328 

1.379 
29.000 

8.-08 
12.640 

33 
28 
31 
C) 
5 
39 

Honduras   

''S, 

Philippines.. 

Thailand 

Panama 

Poraeuay 

Peru    ,        

<''« 

Vietnam 

(') 

Near  E;i5t  and  south  .Wa,  total 

21.  245 

22.320 

23.247 

83.733    

1,209 

1,647 

2,048 

7,220 

IS9 

560 

7.2S8 

493 

4t8 

4.440 

7.757 

283 
714 

4.810 
444 
630 

5.296 
10. 143 

312        1.740 
1,040       3,331 
4.241      28,800 
534       2. 629 
834       4.358 
6.290     18.025 
9.996     27,  W7 

25 

<"44 

36 

50 

9 

10 

Congo  (LtopoldvUle) 

Kthlopla 

Lllier^ 

...    - 

tndU' 

Iron 

Jordan.  .....  „,.„  ..  .. 

15 
163 
57 

27 
349 
30 

70 
295 

77 
3 

4« 
400 

88 
650 
269 

50 
100 

112 

2,350 

329 

3 

94 

674 

146 

2,969 

704 

IIB 

175 

13 

NepaL 

Malawi 

('> 

Pakistan..  .— . 

Morocco 

48 
167 

61 
630 
235 

39 

75 

(') 

Turfeey 

Nigeria 

107 
7 
630 
200 
30 

''^, 

Ijitin  .\mprlea,  total 

4.037 

4.151 

5.6.'>3  1  19.004 

Sudan_ — . 

Argentina ,.      ,      .„_,.,.      ,    . 

S 
1.034 

50 
904 

68 
1,000 

146 
2.560 

"„ 

Tunisia.  .  , .    ..  ... 

Bolivia ....    ... 

10 

1 

'  Not  available. 

•Totai  coUeffe  level  onlv;  data  not  available  on  number  graduated  from  schools 
below  coUese  level. 


»  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

*  Total  for  3  years;  cumulative  total  not  available. 
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I  *gion  and  country 


Worldwide,  total. 

For  East,  total... 


China  (Talwaji) 

Korea 

L.10S 

rhilipplnes. 

Tlialliuid 

Vietnam 


Near  East  and  wu  th  Asia,  totaL. 


"iti-::?: 


103.033 


39.957    38,723 


Afphanistan.. 

IndJOw \., 

Iran _. 

Jordan 

Nepal 

Pakistan \. ^ 

fijTian  Arab  Republic !!..*" 

Tiirkev  1 __ 

Uhited  Arab  Republic  (Egypt)J., 


r 


Latin  America,  total.. 


Bolivia. 
Brazil... 


2,600 

1,529 

300 

32,923 

2,445 

260 

11.167 


1,050 
160 

3,583 
360 

1,644 

1,100 
14 

3,406 
50 


3,000 
416 
900 

39,000 

607 
300 

20,932 


97,104 


LlfiO 
2,000 
5,063 


1,785 
40 

3.651 
50 


25.835        35.520 


174 
7,646 


38.470 

1.330 
380 
500 
35,000 
560 
800 

33^ 


Region  and  ooimtry 


Latin  .America— Continued 
Colomhia...    _ 

Costa  Rica. "I 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador "* 

EI  Salvador IIIII" 

Guatemala I"!!! 

Honduras III"*' 

Nicaragua III""' 

Paraguay IIIIII"" 

Uruguay I 

Venezuela 


1,300 
4,000 
5,000 
360 
7.348 
2,285 
20 
3,406 


Africa,  total.. 


818 
8,807 


005 
8,558 


Congo  deopoldvUle). 

Ethiopia 

Ghana 

Kenya 

Liberia " 

Mall _ 

Morocco 

Nigeria " 

Sierra  Leone 

Sudan 

Taiuania 


J,  317 
520 

1,730 
175 
337 
164 
700 

1,139 
204 


'  Includes  corrrfipondonce  course 
•  ExperlraentalTV  program. 

In  many  nations  the  critical  shortage 
of  textbooks  has  been  a  major  block  to 
better  education.  I  have  had  the  per- 
sonal privileBe  in  my  own  district  of 
rounding  up  textbooks  to  send  on  a  com- 
pletely cost-free  basis  to  the  taxpayers 
to  a  small  segment  of  the  Philippines. 
Their  joy  In  receiving  these  textbooks 
was  overwhelming. 

In  the  Philippines,  AID  Is  stimulating 
the  expansion  of  the  publishing  and 
printing  industry  in  the  textbook  area 
providing  paper  and  paper  products  to  be 
used  by  local  industry  printers  in  pub- 
lishing textbooks.  By  1963  approximate- 
ly 21  million  elementary  and  secondary 
texts  have  been  published  and  an  addi- 
tional 6  million  were  published  in  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Similar  programs  are  being  conducted 
in  Latin  America,  chiefly  in  the  Central 
American  Republics.  Over  8  million  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  texts  have 
been  published  in  the  last  3  years  in 
Central  America  through  AID  assistance. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  paper  and 
paper  products  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  been  used  in  these 
textbooks. 

Boise  Cascade,  Portland,  Ores.,  and 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  shipped  S312.194 
worth  of  paper  products;  Kimberlv- 
Clark,  Munslng.  Mich.,  shipped  $28,029- 
the  Fiber  Board  Corp..  Ripon.  Calif., 
shipped  $17,035. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  and  to 
ponder  on  one  smtU  facet  of  this  text- 
book industry.  Can  you  imagine  what 
development  will  appear  in  the  future  as 
the  level  of  education  is  raised  from  the 
4th  to  the  Sth  to  the  6th  and  so  on?  Can 
you  imagine  how  much  more  consump- 
tion there  will  be  of  these  products  as 
well  as  providing  the  necessarj*  doors  of 
Knowledge  for  persons  securing  an  edu- 
cation? 

Let  us  turn  to  special  programs  such 
as  the  Turkish  armed  forces  literacy 
training  project  which  has  trained 
thousands  of  adults.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  project  in  Turkey  in  1959, 
14  textbooks  and  teachers  manuals  and 


292 
352 
15 

"3,'206 

65 

■  116 

4,000 

673 

334 

90 


10,897 
7,180 
1,865 

330 
1.800 

194 

606 
1,495 

939 
27 

706 

8,758 


3.254 
2,910 


417 

20 

175 

1,700 

80 

125 

4.600 

1,050 

126 

80 


345 

2,000 

4.V) 

900 

1.307 

1.194 

27 

S47 

13.538 


260 
500 

39 

260 

1,900 

96 

119 

•7,150 

2.113 

60 

00 


40  supplementary  reatiing  books  were  de- 
veloped and  a  total  of  2  million  other 
books  have  been  printed  and  distributed  ■ 
4,200  other  teachers  have  been  trained 
at  16  different  teacher  training  centers 
with  a  combined  capacity  for  teaching 
60.000  to  70.000  recruits  each  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  an  example  of  an 
educational  project  which  co\^ers  sev- 
eral aspects.  In  1950,  4  years  before  the 
AID  program  began,  Nepal  had  no  na- 
tional university,  no  teacher  trainin" 
institutions.  Only  1  child  in  everj-  200 
was  in  school  and  only  2  percent  of  the 
Nepalese  people  could  read  and  write. 

The  Government  of  Nepal,  with  DS 
advice  and  assistance,  began  in  1954  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  a  three-way  ed- 
ucational program.  The  University  of 
Oregon  contracted  for  the  teacher-train- 
ing portion.  Nepal's  first  teacher  train- 
ing center  was  established  in  Katmandu 
in  1954.  Two  years  later  mobile  normal 
school  teams  were  organized  to  carry 
teacher  training  into  the  hinterlands. 
There  followed  annual  in-service  train- 
ing programs  and  subsequently  a  total  of 
more  than  3.500  prima:-y  school  teachers 
were  trained  by  the  normal  school  staiT 
and  a  normal  school  organization  estab- 
ushed  capable  of  turning  out  1  000  to 
2.000  teachers  per  year  as  needed.  As 
a  result,  since  1954  primary  school  en- 
rollment has  risen  from  26,000  to  254,000 
and  the  percentage  of  primary-age  pupils 
from  2  percent  to  over  19  percent. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
cost  to  the  University  of  Oregon  from 

1954  to  September  30,  1959  when  the  con- 
tract expired  was  $640,000.  You  will  also 
be  interested  to  know  that  AID  had  pro- 
vided $2,018,000  for  the  primaiT  educa- 
tion project  in  Nepal  between  fiscal  year 

1955  and  fiscal  year  1965.  most  of  which 
went  for  construction  of  schools.  This 
amount  also  Included  some  funds  for  pro- 
fessional work  and  for  provision  and 
distribution  of  curriculum  materials. 

In  Nepal  also  a  bureau  of  textbook  pub- 
lications was  established  and  it  produced 


o5  different  titles  and  225.000  pieces  of 
educational  literature  in  its  first  5  vears. 
In  the  adult  education  field  more"  than 
2.400  part-time  teachers  and  field  work- 
ers were  trained  for  literacy  education. 
Finally  a  national  university  was  estab- 
lished with  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 
science,  agriculture  and  forestrj-,  educa- 
tion, law,  nursing  and  medicine  and  fi- 
nally, the  number  of  schools  from  fiscal 
year  1955  through  1963  increased  from 
921  to  over  5,000. 

In  Chile,  President  Frei  announced  his 
determmivtion  to  do  all  he  could  to  in- 
sure classrooms  for  everj-  child.    In  the 
school  year  starting  in  March  1965    his 
campaign  began,  parents  were  urged  to 
register  their  children,  assistants  and  so- 
cial  workers   were   employed   to   assure 
such  registration  and  the  result  of  this 
effort  was  an  increase  of  186.000  In  reg- 
istration o\-er  last  year.    The  total  num- 
ber of  children  accommodated  in  pri- 
mary grades  in  1965  was.  1.135.000.     At 
the  same  time  it  was  a  strain  on  the 
teacher  program.    Accordinglv  the  drive 
began  to  increase  the  number  of  t<?ach- 
ers.    Recent  accounts  indicate  there  \^-ill 
be  5.000  new  teachers  this  year  and  the 
Government  set  2.000  additional  class- 
rooms as  Its  new  constniction  goal  which 
was  exceeded  by  more  than  50  percent 
and  a  total  of  3.136  classrooms  were  ex- 
pected to  be  available  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  term  in  March.    Here  it  was 
interesting  to  note  that  this  was  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  in  a  country 
with    Utile   outside    assistance   when    a 
Government  is  ready  to  move  ahead  on 
its  own. 

In  addition  the  Government  is  ex- 
panding its  scholarship  program  and 
plans  an  extension  of  both  a  daily  break- 
fast and  school  lunch  as  well  as"  a  basic 
school  kit  for  each  child. 

In  the  fields  of  vocational,  technical 
and  managerial  education  the  challenge 
has  been  particularly  pressing  in  Africa. 
-AID  programs  In  Africa  have  been 
therefore  somewhat  unique  in  having  a 
greater  than  usual  number  of  projects 
almost  exclusively  con.sisting  of  training. 


1^ 
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For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1964  about 
34  percent  of  the  AID  financed  partici- 
pants trained  in  the  United  States  came 
from  African  countries  in  contrast  with 
the  fact  that  our  African  programs  re- 
ceived approximately  one-tenth  of  AID'S 
total  economic  assistance  obligations 
that  year.  Steps  have  been  undertaken  i 
in  several  African  nations  with  the  car- 
dinal aim  of  projects  to  provide  U.S.  as- 
sistance in  such  a  manner  that  institu- 


tions can  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  be 
staffed  by  Africans  as  soon  as  possible. 
Nigeria  provides  a  good  example  of 
AID  assistance  in  developing  local  edu- 
cation and  training  institutions  designed 
to  meet  African  development  needs. 
The  University  of  Nigeria  opened  its 
doors  in  1960  and  by-TJctober  1964.  was 
serving  an  enrollment  o£  2.445  full-time 
deeree  students  in  Its  regular  programs 
and  an  additional  2,000  students  in  its 
continuing  education  center. 


In  Africa  great  strides  have  yet  to  be 
made  in  the  field  of  literacy  for  the 
average  literacy  rate  for  African  coun- 
tries including  South  Africa  is  16  per- 
cent. 

The  development  of  skilled  labor  is 
another  field.  Assistance  in  expanding 
hospital  services  is  always  accompanied 
with  the  need  for  training  of  technicians 
and  persons  to  carry  on  the  operation  of 
such  services. 


Vl'orldwute  total  phi/sicut  ar,eninplishinent»  under  A  ID  programs,  fiscal  yiars  Uffl.j-8S  anil  calendar  years  l.Wl-lii 


Aocoro- 
panyine 

tlll>ll! 

No. 


AcwnipifshmMit 


[  Fiscal  Flsoal  Fiscal 
war  year  ,  year 
IQAS        ie«4        1»)6 
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HEALTH 

For  example,  the  shortage  of  medical 
and  paramedical  school  graduates  in 
Thailand  has  been  a  deterrent  to  im- 
proved health.  U.S.  assistance  under 
earlier  completed  programs  was  focused 
on  strengthening  medical  schools  and 
related  Institutions.  Concern  with  the 
north  and  northeast  regions  of  Thailand 
has  resulted  in  an  effort  to  reach  the 
rural  po^.'Ulation.  In  the  northeast,  AID 
is  assisting  the  Thai  Government  to  es- 
tablish village  health  and  sanitation 
programs  covering  the  northeast  villages 
by  the  end  of  1966  and  6.000  villages  out- 
side the  northeast  by  the  end  of  1965. 

Diseases  associated  with  poor  sanita- 
tion are  Thailand's  most  serious  health 
problem.  In  42,000  villages  where  85  per- 
cent of  the  population  lives,  the  sani- 
tarians work  directly  with  the  villages 
.  tiirough  health  committees  organized  at 
the  village  level. 

Since  1960  village  health  and  sanita- 
tion programs  have  been  started  in  4,000 
or  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Thai  vil- 
lages. In  1965.  2,100  villages  will  be 
added  to  the  program.  Two  hundred 
more  sanitailEns  will  be  given  preserv- 
ice  training.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  1966. 
when  U.S.  assistance  to  this  project 
phases  out,  tlie  Thai  Government  will 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  expand  this  project  to  the  re- 
maining Thai  villages  without  a.ssistance. 

Malaria,  known  as  "the  Ancient  Curse  " 
in  Thailand  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
plagues  known  to  man.  While  the 
United  States  at  a  total  cost  of  S54  mil- 
lion in  a  12-year  campaign  successfully 
eradicated  malaria  15  years  ago,  world- 
wide cases  were  estimated  at  tliat  time 
between  200  and  300  million,  with  be- 
tween 2  and  3  million  deaths  a  year. 

Half  of  mankind,  almost  1.4  billion 
people  live  in  areas  where  malaria  was  a 
.serious  problem.  Substantial  AID  as- 
sistance has  gone  into  training  for  this 
work.  The  worldwide  campaign  is 
proving  increasingly  successful.  Since 
1958  U.S.  assistance  through  AID  has 
been  provided  $235  million;  though  set- 
backs have  occurred  and  both  mosquito 
and  parasite  resistance  to  chemicals 
have  affected  numerous  areas,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population  at 
malaria  risk  lives  where  special  problems 
are  preventing  an  effective  attack. 

Of  more  than  1.4  billion  people  in 
originally  malarious  areas  who  reported 
at  the  end  of  last  year  that  nearly  450 
million  are  now  m  areas  where  malaria 
eradication  can  be  claimed  and  another 
340  million  where  malaria  transmission 
lias  been  eliminated  and  remaining  cases 
are  being  detected  and  treated  in  a  sur- 
veillance progi-am. 

India  is  an  example  of  what  has  been 
achieved  with  U.S.  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Deteimined  Indian 
leadership  and  effective  administration 
has  made  possible  the  reduction  from  an 
estimated  70  to  80  million  attacks  of 
malaria  per  year  in  1953,  to  less  than 
60.000  laboratory  confirmed  cases  in 
1962.  In  other  words,  in  this  country, 
with  481  million  population  originally  a 
nialaria  risk,  220  million  arc  now  in  areas 
freed  of  malaria,  182  million  where 
malaria  transmission  has  been  stopped 


and  only  79  million  still  require  active 
protection  by  DDT  spraying. 

I  am  attaching  here  a  summary  of 
some  of  the  facilities  under  the  AID  pro- 
gram and  I  particularly  emphasize  that 
you  look  at  the  water  supply  facilities; 
sewage  facilities  and  the  distribution  of 
fertilizer  for  improved  agriculture. 

And  now  I  want  to  speak  veiT  briefly 
on  one  of  the  most  helpful  programs  we 
have  in  the  world.  It  is  a  program  of 
which  I  am  intimately  acquainted  in  my 
own  countiy  for  I  had  the  pririlege  of 
graduating  in  the  field  of  nutrition  from 
my  own  State  university.  Malnutrition 
has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  deter- 
rents to  human  pro.?iess.  It  is  a  deter- 
rent to  the  social  development  of  a  na- 
tion. It  is  a  deterrent  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  nation  and  the 
abolishment  of  malnutrition  and  the 
establishment  of  good  nutrition  is  of  sub- 
stantial impact  to  the  social  progress  of 
our  entire  world  as  well  as  to  economic 
progress. 

E\ery  parent  knows  that  "picky  chil- 
dren" who  refuse  nourishing  food  at 
home  eventually  (^an  establish  good  eat- 
ing habits  in  a  well-planned  school  hot 
lunch.  I  think  many  men  fail  to  realize 
that  these  children  eating  our  school 
lunch  programs  here  and  around  the 
world  are  tomorrow's  consumers  and  the 
economic  future  of  our  agriculture  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  establishment  of  these 
good  eating  habits. 

May  I  note  here  the  importance  of  our 
food  for  peace  program. '  Of  the  100  mil- 
lion recipients  of  our  donated  foods,  70 
million  are  children.  Including  more  than 
40  million  in  organized  national  school 
lunch  programs.  Through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  child  feeding  program,  for 
instance,  1  out  of  every  4  school-age 
children  in  Latin  America  is  receiving 
food  commodities  from  people  in  the 
United  States  ranging  from  powdered 
milk  to  full-scale  lunches.  The  effect  of 
the  hot  lunch  program  has  been  evident 
in  Smliago.  Chile.  Third  graders 
showed  an  8-pound  weight  increase  after 
the  first  4  months  of  the  hot  school  lunch 
program. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  just  a  moment 
about  relative  costs.  The  program  be- 
fore us  today  Is  expensive,  yes.  and  to 
the  average  taxpayer  it  represents  a  bur- 
den and  a  sacrifice  to  help  nations  of 
this  world,  particularly  those  who  are 
ungrateful  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

The  daily  cost  of  economic  aid  from 
American  taxpayers  is  $6  million.  The 
per  capita  per  year  to  each  person  in  the 
United  States  is  $17  34  per  year  for  eco- 
nomic aid  or  0.031  cent  per  day  per  per- 
son. For  combined  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  it  is  0.04775  cent  per  day. 

These  costs  standing  alone  are  not 
quite  fair  in  themselves.  Let  us  compare 
these  costs  with  some  other  costs  which 
I  have  picked  at  random.  ^^ 

I  was  intrigued  by  what  the  national 
costs  of  war  are  and  so  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Defense  Department  some  fig- 
ures dating  back  100  years. 

For  example,  the  cost  per  day  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Union  alone  for  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War  which 
began  April  12,  1861.  and  continued  un- 
til May  26,  1865,  was  $2,271,096.    In  ad- 


dition to  the  financial  costs,  let  us  take 
the  human  cost  of  1  day's  battle.  In 
the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  1862,  from  the  Union  Army  there 
were  10,000  casualties  out  of  122.000  par- 
ticipating. The  Confederate  Army  had 
78.500  in  that  battle  with  5,209  casualties. 

The  Spanish-American  War.  which 
la-sted  103  days,  cost  us  $127,400,000  or 
Sl.236.893  per  day  and  yet  tliis  is  very 
often  referred  to  us  a  "small  war  " 

World  War  I,  which  lasted  a  total  of 
580  days,  cose  the  United  Slates,  includ- 
ing aid  to  allies.  $55,310,805  per  day.  The 
casualties  of  that  war.  both  aUies  and 
enemies,  was  estimated  in  the  military 
between  27.805.000  to  30  miUion.  The 
civilian  casualties  in  that  same  war  are 
estimated  at  9.349,000  to  12,618.000. 

World  War  II  which  lasted  a  total  of 
1.361  days  beginning  with  the  United 
States  participation  on  December  7. 
1941.  to  September  2.  1945,  cost  the 
United  States,  including  lend  lease,  a 
total  of  $317.6  billion  or  a  cost  per  (lay 
of  $226,010,187.  The  cost  per  person 
here  in  the  United  States  was  $1.99  per 
day.  The  casualties  of  that  war  in  both 
theaters.  United  States,  allies,  and  ene- 
mies was  militarily  between  30,678  000  to 
47,210.000:  civilian  casualties.  24.800.000 
to  35.112.000.  The  estimated  number  of 
Jewish  people  killed  bv  the  Nazis  vary 
from  4,194.300  to  6.034.500. 

On  D-day,  June  6,  1944.  70.500  Amer- 
ican forces  were  committed  in  that 
single  day  of  battle  and  there  were  6,603 
casualties. 

The  Korean  war  which  cost  the  lives 
of  1.245  Americans  cost  the  United  States 
alone  S18  billion  for  military  costs  in 
Korea. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  related  war  cost. 
The  cost  of  the  Veterans'  .Administra- 
tion medical  -services  in  fi.scal  year  1965 
was  $1,201,897,328  in  addition  to  S81,- 
298,876  for  hospital  facilities  construc- 
tion which  totals,  S1.283. 196,204  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  The  average  cost  per  day 
would  be  S3. 515.606  and  not  one  of  us 
begrudges  1  cent  of  this. 

In  these  costs,  you  will  note  I  have 
made  no  mention  of  material  or  property 
destruction  costs. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  space  program  for  fiscal  year 
1966  is  $14,300  million.  Therefore,  the 
average  cost  per  day  must  be  $39,150,712. 

In  another  category  of  our  national 
expenditures,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  last  year,  and  I  do  not  mean  this 
critically,  spent  a  total  of  $13,600  million 
for  liquor.  The  per  capita  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $58  and  tobacco  co.st  us 
$43  per  per.son.  The  cost  per  person  per 
day  for  tobacco  is  0.118  cent;  the  cost 
for  liquor  per  person  per  day  is  0.159  cent 
per  person  per  day. 

Against  that  again  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  grand  total  for  economic 
and  military  aid  at  0.04775  cent  per  per- 
son per  day.  and  to  say  as  the  gentlemen 
said  on  June  18.  1953.  "Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  arm  of  our  foreign  policy." 

May  I  suggest  that  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representatives 
read  the  hearings  of  this  subcommittee 
and  study  some  of  the  tables  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  present 
these   figures   so   that   Members   might 
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have  some  conception  of  relative  costs. 
May  I  say  this  on  behalf  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, we  have  tried  carefully  to  do  our 
best  for  our  present  national  policy  in 
measuring  and  funding  this  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  a  personal 
footnote.  Not  Ions  ago  I  stood  on  the 
battlefield  at  Yorktown  and  as  I  looked 
out  on  that  field.  I  could  not  help  but  be 
reminded  of  another  nation  who  could 
probably  ill  afford  at  that  particular 
moment  to  spend  funds  for  the  arma- 
ments, ships  and  men  which  made  the 
difference  between  our  defeat  or  victory. 
I  was  forcibly  reminded  agraln  of  this 
sharing  of  this  assistance  which  gave  a 
poor,  struggling  nation  our  own  inde- 
pendence, 
[Source!     "The    Congressional    Anthology," 

1955,  p.  117] 
"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  Itself; 

Every  man  is  a  ptece  of  the  continent, 

A  part  of  the  mam: 

If  a  clad  be  washed  away  by  the  sea, 

Europe  Is  the  less, 

As  well  as  If  a  promontory  were. 

As  well  03  If  a  manor  of  thy  frlend'3 

Or  of  thine  own  were; 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me. 

Because  I  am  Involved  In  mankind; 

And  therefore 

Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 

It  coils  for  thee." 

^Jokn  Danne. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
long  t)een  recognized  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  It  seems  plain  to 
me  that  the  actions  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan speak  more  loudly  and  more  clearly 
than  could  millions  of  words,  concerning 
the  futility  of  this  country's  slavish  de- 
votion to  Its  "open  checkbook"  foreign 
policy. 

That  open  checkbook  foreign  policy  Is 
sj-mbolized  by  the  annual  multi-biUlon- 
doUar  appropriation  for  international 
development — or  foreign  aid — or  mutual 
security — which  we  are  asked  to  approve 
here  today.  But  I  say  that  this  bill  does 
not  carry  money  for  the  purposes  im- 
plied by  the  names  this  program  has  had 
over  the  years.  The  funds  we  are  asked 
to  appropriate  are.  as  far  as  their  value 
to  us  is  concerned,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  dole,  a  handout  to  foreign  nations 
in  the  hope  that,  somehow,  we  can  buy 
their  friendship,  or  at  least  their  support 
in  a  crisis. 

It  must  be  embarrassing  Indeed  for 
those,  in  the  administration  and  In  the 
Congress,  who  so  loyally  persist  In  this 
wa.steful  diversion  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  have  this  war — for  it  Is  that, 
whether  declared  or  undeclared — be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  break  out,  and 
e.xpose  the  truth  about  the  futility  of 
foreign  aid,  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
confronted  with  this  S4  billion-plus  bill. 
And  I  syrapatluze  with  their  plight. 

But  I  have  for  years  had  a  great  deal 
more  sympatliy  for  the  plight  of  the 
taxpayers,  who  are  called  on  to  foot  this 
monstrous  annual  cost  and  Its  contribu- 
tion  to  our  ever-Increasing  burden  of 


national  debt.  And  I  would  hope  that 
this  Far  Eastern  conflict,  which  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  already  uneasj'  peace 
of  the  entire  world,  would  at  least  awak- 
en the  consciences  of  those  pubUc  offi- 
cials who  t)elleve,  or  seem  to  believe,  that 
"dollar  diplomacy"  is  our  answer  to  all 
of  the  ills  of  the  world.  Including  the 
threat  of  a  disastrous  nuclear  war. 

As  all  of  us  know.  India  and  Pakistan 
have  been  among  the  major  beneficiaries 
of  our  program  of  handouts  in  the  name 
of  foreign  aid.  This  year,  the  United 
States  has  pledged  to  give  $435  million  in 
economic  aid  to  India  and  S212.5  million 
in  economic  aid  to  Pakistan,  If  I  re- 
member my  figures  correctly. 

The  extent  of  military  aid  to  these 
two  countries  is  classified,  but  the  au- 
thoritative estimate  is  that  in  the  past 
decade.  Pakistan  has  received  SI. 2  billion 
in  military  assistance.  India,  by  the 
same  estimate,  hats  received  only  about 
one-tenth  of  that  amoimt.  But  India 
has  received  vast  amounts  of  economic 
assistance  during  the  decade,  and  thus 
has  Ijeen  enabled  to  devote  a  greater 
share  of  her  own  finances  to  defense 
spending. 

So,  what  have  we  derived,  of  benefit 
to  ourselves,  from  these  huge  outlays?  I 
cannot  say  what  we  have  had  of  bene- 
fit— but  I  can  say  that  the  situation  as  it 
stands  today  has  made  us  look  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world. 

Only  yesterday,  cur  State  Department 
conceded  that  U.S.  military  equipment 
is  being  used  in  the  fighting  between 
India  and  Pakistan — by  both  sides. 
Moreover,  while  Pakistan  apparently  is 
using  jet  aircraft  and  modern  tanks  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States — and  using 
them  against  India  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  her  aid  agreement  with  our  Govern- 
ment— the  State  Department  blandly  re- 
fuses to  criticize  Pakistan  for  this  vio- 
lation, much  less  to  indicate  that  any 
formal  action  in  the  matter  is  being  con- 
templated. 

Said  State  Department  Press  Officer 
McCloskey : 

We  are  concerned  that  US.  military  equip- 
ment is  being  used. 

The  depth  of  that  concern  was  Indi- 
cated when  the  United  States  informally 
suspended  military  aid  to  both  Pakistan 
and  India  but  did  nothing  to  curtail  eco- 
nomic aid. 

It  is  nice  for  the  people  to  know  that 
there  Is  official  concern  about  this  mis- 
use of  the  aid  they  have  been  Curnishing 
by  these  two  countries.  It  is  perhaps 
less  happy  for  them  to  know  that  no  of- 
ficial action  is  being  taken  to  curtail  eco- 
nomic aid  to  those  who  misuse  it.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to 
WTlte  Into  this  year's  foreign  aid  money 
bill  a  mandatory  bar  to  further  aid  to 
Pakistan  and  India,  as  in  the  past  we 
have  curbed  aid  to  nations  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  we  have  given  these 
countries  has  equipped  them  to  mount 
war  asainst  each  other.  At  the  least, 
this  war  will  drain  the  very  economies 
we  paid  so  much  to  develop.  At  the 
worst,  it  can  touch  off  a  fuse  which  will 
ignite  a  nuclear  holocaust  which  will  de- 
stroy the  world  itself  and  all  mankind. 


I  will  not  belabor  my  point  further. 
It  Is  too  obvious  to  need  that.  But  I 
feel  Impelled  to  point  out  to  those  of 
my  colleagues,  who  may  not  have  read 
what  was  said  the  other  day  by  Federal 
Reserve  System  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin,  what  this  widely 
recognized  expert  on  fiscal  matters 
thinks  about  foreign  aid  as  it  now  oper- 
ates. 

Chairman  Martin,  appearing  before  a 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  other  body,  made  no  bones  about  his 
opinion  that  we  cannot  safely  carry  this 
load  longer  without  endangering  our 
economy.  He  said  bluntly  that  the 
United  States  is — and  I  quote — "carry- 
ing too  large  a  load  '  in  the  area  of 
foreign  aid  and  international  develop- 
ment. He  said — and  I  quote  again:  "I 
think  we  ought  to  put  on  all  the  pressure 
we  can  to  get  our  friends  to  do  more  than 
they  are  doing — to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  overall  problem  of  develop- 
ment"  of  the  less  wealthy  nations. 

I  find  what  Chairman  Martin  said  very 
interesting,  because  it  happens  to  be  a 
part  of  what  I  have  been  saying  for  a 
good  many  years  now.  And  I  regard 
what  he  said  as  being  of  high  significance 
because  he  not  only  is  the  first  high- 
ranking  official  of  this  or  any  preceding 
administration  to  make  such  b  public 
acknowledgement,  but  because  he  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  recognized  fiscal  author- 
ities. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  bill  which 
we  debat«  today  Indicates  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  not  pondered 
Chairman  Martin's  warning  that  this 
foreign  aid  program  is  too  burdensome 
for  our  economy. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  a  new  foreign 
aid  outlay  of  slightly  more  than  S4  bil- 
lion. It  Is  true  that  this  represents  a 
cut  of  4.4  percent  in  the  administrations 
requested  budget.  But  it  also  happens 
to  be  2.83  percent  more  than  was  appro- 
priated for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  think  that  now  is  the  time  to 
turn  upward  in  the  trend  of  our  appro- 
priations for  foreign  aid.  I  would  not 
think  so  even  If  I  thought  the  program  to 
be  worthwhile,  which  I  emphatically  do 
not.  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  as  It  is 
submitted  to  us. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
AID  emphasis  on  rural  development  has 
been  one  of  the  key  factors  in  prevent- 
ing Communist  takeovers  In  parts  of 
southeast  Asia  and  in  other  developing 
coimtrles. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  marked  northeast  Thai- 
land as  their  next  target.  For  months. 
Communist  agents  from  outside  of 
Thailand  have  been  infiltrating  the 
northeast  region  and  recruiting  local 
bandits  to  assist  them  m  a  campaign  of 
subversion  and  intimidation. 

AID  plans  for  fiscal  1966  call  for  an 
accelerated  rural  development  program 
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in  northeast  Thailand  to  expand  com- 
munication lines  and  roads,  build 
schools,  irrigate  lands,  establish  health 
progi-ams.  and  conduct  police  training. 
AID  wUl  support  Thai  efforts  to  farm- 
ers in  the  northeast  by  building  a  strong 
extension  service  and  conducting  agri- 
•caltural  research.  The  Thais  are  at- 
tempting to  increase  the  number  of 
asricultural  extension  agents  from  1 
for  every  13.000  farms  In  1963  to  1  for 
eveo'  2.000  farms  by  1967.  A  new  serv- 
ice wUI  handle  classes  for  himdreds  of 
student  farmers. 

Studies  now  underway  are  aimed  at 
finding  means  to  establish  light  indus- 
tries In  the  northeast  and  to  set  up  Ir- 
rigation and  flood  control  projects  in 
two  major  river  basins. 

Another  part  of  our  aid  w-ill  focus  on 
training  and  equipping  Thailand's  6,300- 
man  mobile  border  patrol  police  and 
strengthening  the  counterinsurgency 
capability  of  the  provincial  police.  In 
addition.  AID  wUl  support  training  pro- 
grams for  nearly  3.000  local  officials  and 
village  teachers  and  help  supply  500,000 
elementary  school  students  In  the  border 
provinces  with  improved  textbooks. 

DDT  and  spray  equipment  will  be  sup- 
plied to  help  control  malaria  and  tech- 
nical help  will  continue  on  a  project  to 
train  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  rural 
areas. 

Last  year,  the  Tliai  Govermnent  con- 
tributed more  to  the  cost  of  AID  devel- 
opment projects  than  we  did. 

Rural  development  in  southeast  Asia 
L5  pro\'ing  every  day  that  freedom  can 
deliver  what  communism  can  only  prom- 
ise and  disrupt^that  free  choice  works 
better  than  coercion.  It  is  a  battle 
fought  not  with  guns,  but  with  ideas  and 
hard  work. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
.^ucust  17,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
observed  its  fourth  birthday.  President 
Johnson  marked  the  occasion  by  re- 
dedicating  our  Nation  to  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
&te  which  In  1961  launched  a  bold  and 
unique  working  partnership  between  the 
Cnited  States  and  19  Latin  American 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent urged  our  partners  in  the  Alliance 
to  form  a  common  market  toward  the 
Improvement  of  rural  life  and  agricul- 
ture for  Latin  America's  225  million 
people. 

Four  years  Is  not  a  very  long  time — 
but  in  this  brief  span  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  scored  many  solid  achieve- 
ments— achievements  that  have  more 
than  justified  the  vision  and  faith  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  who  conceived 
the  Alliance  as  a  10-year  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  provide  the  basic  needs  of  the 
Latin  American  people  for  homes,  work, 
■and.  health,  and  schools. 

The  Alliance  rests  on  the  commitment 
of  the  Latin  Americans  to  undertake 
strong  self-help  measures;   to  mobilize 


their  own  resources,  and  to  face  the  hard 
and  painful  decisions  that  must  be  faced 
If  they  are  to  overcome  their  problems 
and  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

A  substantial  number  of  Alliance 
countries  have  undertaken  exactly  the 
kind  of  self-help  measures  that  are 
needed.  For  example,  tax  reform  pro- 
grams are  underway  In  no  less  than  11 
countries;  over  half  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  have  completed  their  develop- 
ment plans:  over  half  have  met  or  sur- 
passed the  target  of  a  2^2  percent  yearly 
Increase  In  per  capita  Income:  no  less 
than  10  countries  have  enacted  land  re- 
form legislation;  and  the  budgets  for 
public  education  have  risen  over  25  per- 
cent in  the  last  3  years. 

Fifteen  countries  have  self-help  hous- 
ing programs,  and  the  capital  of  housing 
banks,  affecting  16  countries,  has 
been  sharply  increased.  Savings  and 
loan  legislation  has  been  adopted  by  10 
countries.  In  six  countries  alone,  there 
are  now  over  70  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions, with  157,000  savers,  and  over 
$40  million  in  deposits. 

As  for  physical  accomplishments.  U.S. 
assistance  to  Latin  America,  both  directly 
and  through  local  Institutions,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  326.000 
homes,  36,400  classrooms,  735  health 
centers,  hospitals  or  mobile  health  imits: 
the  installation  of  over  2.000  wells  and 
water  systems:  the  printing  of  11  million 
textbooks;  and  the  extension  of  290.000 
agricultural  credit  loans. 

Some  22  million  Latin  Americans  have 
been  i^rovided  with  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  through  our  food-for-peace 
program— Public  Law  480 — and  a  special 
child-feeding  program,  known  as  Op- 
eration Ninos.  has  brought  nourishing 
meals  to  more  than  12  million  school 
children. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  There  are  many  others,  but 
the  ultimate  goals  of  the  Alliance  will 
require  the  continued  and  expanded  ei- 
forts  of  all  the  Alliance  partners,  as  well 
as  increased  technical  assistance  and 
project  implementation  on  our  part. 

In  this  hemisphere,  we  have  come  to 
learn  that  our  own  destiny  can  well  be 
affected  by  the  aspirations  of  the  cam- 
pesino  in  the  highlands  of  the  Andes  or 
of  the  slum  dweller  in  Caracas.  Our 
hopes  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children 
are  Intimately  woven  In  with  theirs.  We 
know  that  we  cannot  expect  full  secu- 
rity and  happiness  for  our  own  people  If 
we  ignore  the  needs  and  wants  of  our 
less  fortimate  friends  south  of  our  own 
border. 

Well  over  four -fifths  of  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  factories,  the  schools,  the 
water  systems  and  the  roads  essential  for 
development  is  being  generated  by  Latin 
Americans  themselves.  Substantial  parts 
of  the  remainder  are  coming  from  Eu- 
rope, from  private  Investors  and  from 
International  lending  Institutions.  Total 
U.S.  commitments  during  the  first  3  years 
of  the  Alliance  have  averaged  something 
over  $1  billion  a  year — a  sizable  sum,  but 
only  a  small  fraction — less  than  a  fifth — 
of  the  total  new  capital  formation  in 
Latin  America. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  If 
we  continue  to  honor  our  commitments 
under  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  continue  to 
prosper  and  achieve  a  better  life  for  every 
Latin  American  citizen 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  constune  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    I  Mr 

PlNO ! . 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my 
opinion,  the  India-Pakistan  conflict  over 
Kashmir  is  a  crisis  pinpointing  the 
severe  overall  shortcomings  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  We  have  contented 
ourselves  with  mtemationa!  charity 
and  International  anticommunisra.  We 
have  failed  to  make  our  overseas  assist- 
ance program  an  effective  political 
weapon  in  a  very  political  world.  In 
Asia,  our  policies  have  never  matured 
past  adolescence. 

Let  me  read  a  quotation  from  the  New- 
Republic  of  September  11,  1965: 

Our  Government  has  given  India  and 
Pakistan  almost  SIO  billion  to  protect  them 
against  conununlsm.  The  moet  striking 
result  has  been  to  enable  them,  despite  their 
grave  economic  weakness,  to  fight  each  other 
with  full  arrays  of  expensive  modern  weap- 
ons, for  possession  of  Kashmir.  Pakistan 
has  received  «1.2  billion  In  mllitarv  and 
$2-6  billion  In  economic  aid.  Last  month 
taKlng  a  leaf  out  of  the  Communist  book' 
the  Pakistanis  sent  Into  Moslem  Kashmir 
some  thousands  of  guerrillas  to  begin  a  "war 
of  national  Uberatlon,"  and  last  week  the 
Pakistanis  were  atUcklng  with  Patton  tanks 
provided  by  the  Americans.  The  Indians 
naturally  fought  back,  and  were  enabled  to 
??„^°  *"  "^^  ™°™  vigoro-osly  thanks  to  the 
$200  million  of  military  aid  and  the  85  •> 
billion  m  economic  aid  which  India  has  had 
from  the  United  States— of  course  with  the 
iaea  of  bolstering  India  against  communism 
not  against  Pakistan. 

Now  If  our  Govermnent  had  the  sense 
Private  enterprise  usually  does  it  would 
hardly  have  pumped  SIO  billion  into  the 
Indian  subcontinent  with  a  crucial  con- 
tingent liability  like  Kashmir  haneing 
fire.  The  least  we  could  have  done  i"s  to 
have  used  our  aid  program  as  a  lever  to 
work  the  wiU  of  the  United  Nations  that 
there  be  free  elections  in  Kashmir.  But 
this  would  have  involved  coercing  India 
and  India  Is  a  sacred  cow  of  the  liberai 
world  savers.  Somehow  this  is  true  de- 
spite India's  record  of  pillage  in  the  re- 
ligious wars,  despite  India's  record  of 
aggression  against  the  former  Portuguese 
enclave  of  Goa.  despite  India's  record  of 
persecution  of  its  so-called  untouchables. 
and  despite  India's  record  oi  political 
tyranny  in  denying  self-determination  to 
Kashmir.  I  have  had  the  feehng  some- 
times that  every  holier-than-thou  anti- 
American  statement  India  has  put  out 
has  just  excited  the  liberal  world  savers 
to  send  more  foreign  aid.  They  have 
propagandized  India  as  a  garden  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  hope  of  Asia.  They  are 
trying  to  watch  democracy  grow  like 
they  would  watch  carrots  or  radishes 
grow. 

Kashmir  is  what  they  got.  Pakistan 
subverted  and  then  seemingly  invaded 
Kashmir.  But  before  this  the  Pakistani 
have  watched  India  deny  their  kinsmen 
of  Kashmir  the  right  to  jom  Pakistan — 
which  everybody  knows  Kashmir  wants, 
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and  after  all.  the  U.N.  did  promise  free 
elections  some  18  years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  Kashmir  powder 
Iceg— with  its  steadily  burning  fuse — our 
fearless,  franchised  foreign  aid  distribu- 
tors have  pumped  almost  $2  billion 
worth  of  military  aid  into  the  Indian 
subcontinent  since  it  became  independ- 
ent. Why  have  we  done  this?  Because 
we  want  to  save  India  and  Pakistan  from 
Communist  China— but  every  time  India 
or  Palcistan  gets  American  weapons  they 
think  first  and  foremost  about  using 
them  on  each  other,  and  not  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Pakistan  was  long  our 
friend— although  we  paid  enough  cash 
to  make  it  understandable — until  we 
gave  arms  to  India.  Pakistan  fears  India 
gravely.  The  open  sore  of  Kashmir  is 
one  reason,  and  India's  vast  overwhelm- 
ing 5-to-l  population  and  strength  ratio 
is  another.  Pakistan,  unlike  our  liberal 
world-saver  friends,  can  see  behind  In- 
dia's holier-than-thou  pose.  As  I  said, 
our  military  aid  to  India  was  supposed  to 
be  for  use  against  Communist  China,  but 
let  me  quote  the  New  Republic  of  Sep- 
tember 11  again: 

But  ihe  tinued  States  took  that  threat 
more  seriously  than  did  the  Indians,  who 
kept  the  bulk  or  their  best  troops  In  Kash- 
Tnl'r.  racing  Pakistan. 

While  we  gave  military  aid  to  Paki- 
stan only,  it  did  not  greatly  dLstress  In- 
dia and  we  kept  Pakistan's  friendship. 
Then  when  we  began  to  aid  India  be- 
cause of  the  Commurust  Chinese  scare, 
we  began  to  sacrifice  Pakistan's  friend- 
ship because  Pakistan  feared  India  more 
than  China.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  our 
aid  made  a  friend  of  Inula.  The  Com- 
munist Chinese  pressure  is  responsible 
for  any  Indian  seeming  change  of  heart. 
Actually,  the  India-Pakistan  conflict 
will  probably  lead  both  countries  to  make 
overtures  to  Communist  China  for  aid  or 
neutrality.  Such  is  the  result  of  an 
American  policy  that  ignored  the  Kash- 
mir time  bomb  and  pumped  in  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  arms  to  add  to  the  ex- 
plosion. While  we  should  have  been  try- 
ing to  dismantle  the  Kashmir  time  bomb 
we  were  paving  the  way  for  a  gi'eater 
conflagration  and  a  greater  opportiuiity 
for  Communist  China  to  profit  for  our 
gullibility. 

Nor  Is  military  aid  the  only  American 
aid  that  is  waging  this  war.  Look  at 
what  the  billion  dollars  worth  of  eco- 
nomic aid  this  past  year  was  used  for  by 
India  and  Pakistan.  A  good  part  of  our 
economic  aid  to  India  went  for  trucks 
and  diesel  locomotives — key  muscle  of 
warfare.  Our  aid  to  Pakistan  went 
largely  for  steel,  power  fscillties.  rail- 
roads and  roads,  also  crucial  to  any  war 
effort. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  business  pumping  so 
much  aid  so  blindly  into  the  Indian  sub- 
contment.  If  we  are  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  there,  let  us  do  so  as  part 
of  a  carefully  worked  out  and  politically 
conscious  development  plan.  I  urge 
that  we  withhold  moneys  from  India  and 


Pakistan  pending  the  formulation  of 
some  plan  settling  the  Kashmir  crisis 
and  providing  for  Indian-Pakistani  co- 
operation. Perhaps  we  might  channel 
our  aid  through  an  Indo-Pakistanl  De- 
velopment Bank  to  be  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  Idea  the 
United  Nations  might  be  able  to  use  in 
peacemaking  attempts.  At  any  rate. 
until  a  sound  new  concept  In  aid  has 
been  formulated  for  the  two  nations. 
Pakistan  and  India.  I  believe  that  we 
should  withhold  all  aid,  on  groiuids  of 
not  wishing  to  aid  in  the  present  conflict 
beyond  the  extent  we  already  have.  I 
urge  this  House  not  to  appropriate  any 
military  aid  fimds  for  either  nation,  and 
I  would  urge  that  economic  assistance 
moneys  appropriated  be  withheld  until 
the  crisis  is  reasonably  settled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  our  aid 
should  be  conditioned  on  a  Kashmir  set- 
tlement, and  that  the  administration's 
reluctance  to  speak  of  the  underlying 
Kashmir  problem,  coupled  with  an  ex- 
cessive tenderness  towards  India,  merely 
perpetuates  the  self-defeating  policy  of 
the  past.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to 
make  this  final  point — I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  coming  to 
realize  the  wasteful  immaturity  of  our 
aid  program.  It  is  as  obvious  as  the 
failure  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Thomson!. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  appropriation  of  almost  un- 
limited sums  of  money  to  the  AID  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  confused  situa- 
tion now  existing  in  our  foreign  aid 
program.  The  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  represents  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  but  it  in  fact  is  only 
part  of  the  vast  sums  which  will  be 
passed  out  to  foreign  lands. 

It  presents  the  Congress,  however, 
with  an  opportunity  to  Impress  upon  the 
Agency  the  need  for  tighter  controls  and 
more  useful  uses  of  the  money  allotted  to 
this  program.  In  my  opinion,  an  agency 
which  contracts  with  others  to  do  its 
work  could  certainly  get  along  with  few- 
er employees  itself.  But  this  Agency, 
rather  than  reducing  the  number  of  its 
American  employees,  has  increased  them. 

On  June  30.  1964,  there  were  6.688 
American  nationals  employed  by  AID, 
while  on  June  30,  1965,  there  were  6.828 
American  nationals  employed,  even 
though  the  Agency  had  contracted  with 
all  manner  of  corporations  and  public 
Institutions  to  an  amount  exceeding  S400 
million. 

Among  the  forms  of  contracts,  executed 
by  AID  are  those  entitled.  "Research  and 
Analysis."  This  Agency  has  spent  a  total 
of  more  than  S25  million  on  research 
projects.  Among  such  research  projects 
are  the  following: 

"Impact  of  Electric  Power  on  Rural 
Development — Pilot  Study  In  Colombia," 
$80,000.  Fairbanks-Morse. 

"Impact  of  Electric  Power  on  Rural 
Development — Pilot  Study  in  Colombia. " 
S125.000.  American  Institutes  for  Re- 
search. 


"Usefulness  of  Small  Power  Sources  in 
Remote  Locations,"  $355,000.  General 
Electric  Co. 

"Development  and  Performance  Test 
of  a  Solar-Power  Battery  Recharging 
Center."  530,000.  Hoffman  Electronics 
Corp. 

"Research  on  Farm  Power  and  Equip- 
ment Requirements  for  Pi'oduction  of 
Rice  and  Associated  Food  Crops  in  the 
Far  East."  S360.000,  International  Rice 
Research  Institute. 

After  30  years  of  rural  electrification 
in  America,  it  would  seem  that  a  tele- 
phone call  to  the  National  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  or  to  the  TVA,  or 
the  Investment  in  a  5-cent  stamp  could 
have  produced  an  answer  to  the  impact 
of  electric  power  on  rural  development  a: 
a  saving  of  $1  million  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

There  are  other  research  contracts 
which  have  not  been  completed  a:id 
which  must  be  awaited  breathlessly  ai 
the  AID.  One  is  a  contract  with  Mich- 
igan State  University  for  S500.000  en- 
titled "Diffusions  of  Innovations  in 
Rural  Society."  Some  people  thought 
that  Orville  Freeman  through  his  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  introducing 
innovations  in  rural  society.  Others 
thought  that  the  Farm  and  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  long  been  engaged  in 
that  activity,  but  po.sslbly  neither  of  these 
or  other  agencies,  have  extended  their 
activities  to  diffusions  of  such  innova- 
tions. 

Almost  every  agency  of  Government 
has  a  public  relations  bureau,  and  our 
foreign  outlet  is  the  Voice  of  America  and 
USIA.  But  the  AID  paid  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research  almost  $75,000 
for  a  study  entitled  "Diffusion  of  Infor- 
mation Through  Radio  and  Supporting 
Media."  And  AID  paid  Brandels  Uni- 
versity $250,000  for  a  study  entitled  "The 
Political  Attitudes  of  Youth  in  Develop- 
ing Countries."  And.  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  all  of  this  research  evaluation 
the  AID  spent  the  monimiental  sum  of 
$5,405  to  Haverford  College  for  a  study 
on  "Effect  of  Foreign  Aid  on  the  U.S. 
Balance  of  Payments."  Another  inter- 
esting contract  went  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  cost  AID  $250,000 
for  a  study  on  "The  Interaction  of  Social 
■Values  and  Political  Responsibility.' 
And  there  are  many  more. 

This  Agency's  craze  to  execute  con- 
tracts has  permeated  the  administration 
of  the  Agency  itself.  They  paid  the 
American  Institute  for  Research  $284,000 
to  analyze  the  functions  of  four  key 
positions  in  aids  oversea  missions.  It  was 
this  evaluation  of  standai-ds  by  which  se- 
lections are  made  for  key  oversea  posr- 
tions.    They  advised  AID  as  follows: 

"Feasible  means  for  measuring  the  de- 
gree to  which  a  prospective  Incumbent 
possesses  some  of  the  requisite  charco- 
terlstics  may  not  be  currently  available 
to  AID.  However,  the  Inability  to  meas- 
ure the  characteristics  within  the  con- 
straints that  now  bind  the  Agency  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er or  not  a  characteristic  is  essential  to 
do  a  job  effectively.  If  the  characteris- 
tic  Is   needed,    and    AID    chooses   and 
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places  a  candidate  lacking  it  in  the 
appropriate  degree,  the  aspects  of  the 
job  in  which  the  characteristic  is  re- 
quired caiuiot  be  performed  effectively." 

AID  paid  Syracuse  University  $350,000 
for  an  appraisal  of  the  administration 
of  the  technical  assistance  program, 
even  though  they  are  phasing  out  the 
technical  assistance  program  in  favor  of 
contracts  to  perform  the  service. 

However,  with  more  than  S400  million 
in  "current  techmcal  service  contracts  as 
of  December  31,  1964,"  AID  appears  un- 
certain about  the  wisdom  of  the  contract 
method,  because  they  have  entered  into 
another  contract  with  Purdue  Research 
Foundation  for  evaluation  of  AID  uni- 
versity contracts  for  agricultural  educa- 
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tion  and  research  programs  abroad,  in 
the  amount  of  $998,931. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  this 
Congress  to  put  the  brakes  on  the  con- 
tract craze  of  AID.  It  is  time  that  this 
Congress  impressed  upon  this  Agency 
the  need  for  tighter  controls,  and  I  am 
certain  that  with  less  money  in  their 
hands,  more  careful  use  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  can  be  encouraged.  Rather 
than  attempt  to  prevent  any  contracts. 
I  intend  to  submit  at  the  appropriate 
time  an  amendment  which  would  pre- 
vent AID  spending  money  on  research 
Into  the  administrative,  organization, 
or  operation  of  personnel  practices  of 
the  Agency.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  will,  at  the 


beginning  of  the  next  session,  make  a 
thorough  and  searching  examination  of 
this  type  of  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
with  the  clear  intention  of  writing  some 
strict  guidelines  into  the  authorization 
legislation  which  will  effect  some  long 
overdue  economies,  and  effect  some  sav- 
ings and  prevent  some  of  the  waste 
which  is  so  evident  in  this  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  under  permission  to  include 
extraneous  matter  with  ray  remarks,  a 
tabulation  of  research  contracts  for  the 
funding  years  1962-65  by  title,  and  the 
agency  making  the  research,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  money  involved,  the  total 
of  which  is  $25,193,163. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


ficsfarch  contracts  fiscaf  ffears  t9B2^8o 

roniractor 

Prolecl  title 

Total  obli- 
gations t 

Contractor 

Project  title 

Total  obli- 
gations 1 

*mrtu-an  lustUutes  for  Restiardi.  ! 

1.  Evaluatirai  of  AID  participant 

Iralninc     propnims     In     the 

J»37,7Wr 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

25.  Functional   analysis  of  health 
amteTs. 

$225,080 

United  Stales  f|>il»t  .simly). 

26.  Research   on   certain  effects  »f 

10,4118 

2.  UiiTiLvion  of  inlurmatltm  tlirouRh 

2  74. 076 

foreitm  aid  on  the  economic 

ni'tio  ami  supponlnc   media 

crowih  of  selected  countries. 

(pilot  pn)ject  in  Kcuadori. 

27.  Hesearch  in  health  manpower 

865,684 

3.  ResciiTch    on    job    performance 

:2HU30 

plarminp    for    selected    less- 

stan'l.irls     (AID     employees 
overseas). 
4.  Kes.*:ircli    and    (ievelopment   of 

24S,U50 

Total 

deviiioped  countries. 

1. 1  in.  782 

liptitijdp  tpsrini:. 
5.  Review  of  Ain  publications 

no.  320 

Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

28.  Study  of  method.*;  for  lni|>roving 

130,200 

1 

J.  Impuct    of    electric    power    on 

125,111 

the  training  and  use  of  middle- 

1 

rural  development  (pilot  study 

level  health  niiinpower. 

in  Colnmt'lu). 

rniverslty  of  Michigan 

29.  Research   in   foam    plastics   for 
housing. 

236.000 

Tli.Uil 

7n,283  1 
250.  «M  ' 

Michigan  State  Tniversity 

30.  Role  of  food  marketing  systems 

Prandila  I'nivere lly 

r     riip  poili  icfti  at t'iiudes  of  yoiit h 
In  drvploping  couniri». 

305.162 

1 

in  Latin  American  economic 
development. 
81.  DltTuston  of  innovations  In  rural 

Brr-oklBes  Instil  ulion | 

S.  T'aiverslliesandimUtlcalcliQD^ 

2I.3Wi 

.WO.  000 

1 

in  Lulm  Aiiiertc:!. 

societies. 

'i.  Symtmsiuni  on  resenrcli  on  llie 

27.000 

82.  Development  of  an  educational 

>  610.  onn 

dfvelopineniofiidniinL'itr.ttive 

research    center    for    Central 

caiineijy    in  eiiiercine  coun- 

Anjcrica. 

Lj 

tries. 

33.  Mapping    of    research    require- 

124.040 

•p).  TruPsjHinatioiJ    unci    economic 

ments  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 

development- 

1.400.720 

gram. 
34.  Symposium  on  eommunicution 

37.SS0 

Toiai... ^^ 

I.SIS.IOS 

research  and  the  development 
process. 

-iiirciu    nf    Sodfll    SpIcdcc    R^ 

1.  Oversea*  eviiluatlon  of  the  par- 
tlclpont  training  program. 

Z.  Comparativestudy  ofsoclaland 

415.700 

■  ii**t:iim      Iff      «jvwtfif      •jw.f^f*v^      *iii:"       'i 

.-eurch.  Inc.                                   i 

Total „ 

1.067,083 

MIT    Center    for   lnt«niatioaal 

36.  Intensive  study  conference  on 

■raell  UniTersity 

647,038 

3 246. 200 

culturiil  change. 

Studies. 

niean.s  to  increase  agricultural 

J 

5.  Vrl-an  housinp  in  Lntin  Amer- 

260,968 

prrrlijftlvity    in    underdevel* 

ica:   Economic.  polltloU,  and 

o|)ed  wmniries. 

social  implications. 

36.  Iniprovetl    analytical    methods 
for  dei'elopment  phuming. 

200. 910 

Total, 

017,008 

Total -„- „. 

4.  Mathematics  canicolam  devel- 
opment in  Africa. 

447.110 

Eilm-iitional  Services,  Inc.              ,  i 

1.523^012 

.. 

National  Planning  AssodaTlon 

37.  Dewlopmeni      planninc      and 

1.377.  IJU 

•: 

5.  Research  and  development  in 

4*f  1.603 

planning  a.^sistain*  criteria. 

hecinnlnit  science  curriculum 

38.  Capacity    exfian^lon     planning 

as.  391 

for  Englisli-speakinp  tropical 

factors. 

Africa. 

. 

Total 

39.  Development  Research  Digest... 

I  GO,  ■2¥) 

Tdtal 

2.304,615 

1. 454  751 

6.  Resenrcli  nn  new  technlrpiei:  for 

North  Carolina  State  (Collepe). 

40.  Analysis  of  data  on  the  nutrient 

Ensltih  Lunpiage  Services.  Inc.. . 

l.M9.fl52 

750,000 

trjinlnc  teatlirrs  of  Enslish. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

statufofsoilsin  Latin  .Vraerica 

V^ariiunks  Mors* 

7.  In5p:nT  ofelectrlc  power  on  rural 

SO.  304 

and  West  Africa. 

'h-vel.ii.nicni   ifilloi  ?iudy   in 

Ohio  Ptate  University  Research 

41    Anal.\-sls  of  programs  for  the  de- 

636.821 

foU'fiii.iiii. 

Foundution. 

velopineni      of      agricultural 

Foiiii'liiion  tor  Res^urol*  (oi  llu-     lis.  Sviniin>iuiuonr(>sciirchoncom- 

as.  oiNi 

cre«;it   institutions  and   serv- 

niiiu Mehnvior.                             1 

p;*riiiive  socIliI  chanp:e  in  de- 

ices. 

1 

vpIopiTiz  countries. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

42.  Tilt  interaction  of  social  values 

250.000 

'-iecnTal  Electric  Co .;  19.  rscfufntMnfaTiiuM  pow\'r5ourws 

»355.™)0 

and  iwlftical  responsibility. 

in  reniDte  Iwallons. 

University  of  Plttjiburgh 

43.  R*-s«Mrcli  on  the  process  of  insti- 

158.3t(0 

Haverford  Colk'Rc ...- (  2".  F.llwt  or  furt-feti  uM  on  the  r.S- 

;5.405 

tution    building:    Four    case 

1 

Ii;il.mce  of  imvuu'nTs. 

studies    of    educational    and 

Hr^rvan!    l'ni^■e^sily    fcbool    of  ,  21.  Effects  of  iiive=tinf-nt  in  health 

W  756 

training  institutions. 

.  iv.bUc  Health.                               1 

on  economic  KTowth 

Turdue  Research  Foundation 

44.  Evulu8ti*>n  of  AIP   university 

■i'liTman  EiettronicsCorp 22.  Devcloptm-ni   im-l   iwrformance 

I  30.  02.": 

conlracis  for  neritu Rural  edu- 

1 

test  of  ;i  soMir-iwjwere'l  Imtiery 

cation  and  research  progruios 

reeharKine  cenier 

abroad: 

Jn'i'ni.irioDal  lo-Mitute  for  Ertuca-  1  3 

[3.  Developriu-nt   of  cnldelijies  for 
delfrniinlnir  the  fea.«ibnity  of 
li^tni?  ni*w  0*1  u''aT ionul  me'lia 

196.120 

Phaser... 

fis.oai 

040.000 

■  '■iQi.i  i'tauning. 

Phase  n„ I 

in  developliic  countries. 
i.  Research   on    farm   [K»wer  and 
eqitiptnent    refjuiri-uients    for 

960.000 

Total - 

908.031 

:^''rnatlonalKlc«Re*oarehIii'tl      : 

* 

SUntilmaticsCorp 

45.  VenezueUn  development  study.. 

220.fit»0 

i 

profluciion  <'f  riot-  and  a.«socl- 
at«l   foo'l   croiks  in  the  Far 

E«rt  and  South  Asia. 

>Ce  footnotes  nt  end  of  table. 
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Contractor 

Project  tlile 

Total  obli- 
^:UJons  ■ 

Comr«tor 

Frolect  title 

Total  otiU- 
emiiuDi 1 

atanfofi  Research  Institute^ 

46.  Form  marketlof;  racllltles  and 

practices  1q  tropical  Ahlca. 

47.  Industrial  location  ari'l  *ie%'elop- 

mcnt  planning  in  newly  tn- 
dustrialUlng  oountrlejt. 

5564,037 

196.029 

52.  Research  and  tmlnlni  in  land 
tenure  and  tefctrm  In  Latin 
America. 

U.  Study  of  regional  cooperation  In 
south  and  southeast  Asia. 

54.  Quantitative  study  ot  economic 
5truomr«  and  prowth. 

06.  Projection  ami  analysis  of  world 
trade  patterns. 

K.4&].2;S 

Total - 

1 
Yolc  L'olvetslty... 

Total - 

'            Oranil  total 

31i770 

Total 

780.086 

2.77S,liM 

Colveraity  oC  South  Florida 

SyracHse  Vnlwraity.- — 

48.  Impact  of  ft  lUorLif.v  proprain  in 

a  Guatemalan  liidino  peiuont 
community. 

49.  AppraisM  of  the  ml  ministration 

of    tpchnlcftl    aE.«LstQn»    pro- 
irrams,  with  special  fvferenw: 
toT^\.  in  aCTicuUurc. 

».  Rplation  of  invcMment  in  liouj- 
iBit  to  pconomic  L'rttwtli. 

51.  Import   sub5iitut!on   and    eco- 
ntmilc  p4]lic:)  in  economic  de* 
vclopmc-iu. 

65. 129 

H5S.  175 

99,(188 
17X290 

l.BI.%730 

>3s,ua 

L5S2.SJ1 

!!5. 193, 163 

I  Tntal  obllriitons  (or  fiscal  years 

\m2-m. 

SoTB— Tills  list  includes  only  cmtnicts;  partlcipatlnf  agency  service 
fPASA'sj  try  not  included. 

agreenionts 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  do  not  believe  he 
mentioned  the  S15  million  that  went  to 
Ecuador  to  take  care  it  its  budget  deficit 
when  it  had  a  credit  in  the  Central  Bank 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
upon  which  they  could  have  drawn.  I 
wonder  how  much  longer  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  take  care  of  budget  def- 
icits of  other  countries  when  we  have 
a  deficit  of  billions  of  dollars  in  this 
country  and  when  the  other  country  has 
a  source  of  credit  available  upon  which 
it  can  draw. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
month  there  is  laid  on  my  desk  a  report 
from  AID  showing  the  number  of  con- 
tracts that  have  gone  into  Missouri  as 
well  as  the  amounts  of  the  contracts: 
also  the  contracts  that  have  gone  Into 
Wisconsin.  Iowa.  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Tlie  purpose  of  this.  I  suppose, 
is  to  influence  Members  in  their  vote. 

Personally  I  consider  it  an  insult  to 
the  integrity  and  the  Intelligence  of  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  But  my 
question  is.  Does  the  Member  know  how 
much  is  being  spent  by  AID  on  public 
relations  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  respond  with  accuracy. 
I  have  a  tabulation  of  the  contracts  that 
are  let  out  to  the  tmiversities,  corpora- 
tions, and  various  other  agencies.  But  I 
am  sure  AID  docs  very  well  in  their 
public  relations  functions.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  they  are  letting  contracts  out 
to  find  out  new  ways  to  diffuse  innova- 
tions in  rural  societies  and  some  that  are 
not  rural. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
glad  to  5'ieM  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  reading  the 
voluminous  hearings  as  best  I  can.     I 


have  been  looking  for  some  word  as  to 
how  the  deceased  general  in  Thailand 
allegedly  accumulated  an  estate  of 
around  SlOO  million.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  one  of  the  gambling 
house  operators  in  Thailand,  but  the 
State  Department  seems  to  think,  accord- 
inB  to  infoi-mation  that  I  have,  that  the 
official's  40  or  50  wives  were  thrifty  and 
therefore  they  made  a  contribution  to 
this  huge  estate. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  how 
many  wives  did  the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Forty  or  fifty. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  won- 
dered if  I  had  heard  correctly. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  time  and.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to 
join  with  those  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well  In  extending  my  great  appreciation 
to  our  chairman  for  a  most  iiiteresting 
period  of  time  in  reviewing  this  bill. 
Even  though  we  do  have  disagreement 
on  some  points.  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  even  while  we 
are  having  a  ^agorous  debate  on  this 
bill  today,  we  are  much  more  in  agree- 
ment than  we  are  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  at 
the  outset  that  when  we  are  considering 
cuts  in  the  bill,  the  actual  differences  m 
the  cuts  that  have  been  proposed  are 
only  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  $83 
railUon  and,  as  you  know,  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  S75  million  cut. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  us 
are  most  anxious  that  our  foreign  aid 
assistance  procram  be  put  to  the  most 
effective.  efBcient  use  possible.  There 
will  always  be.  I  suppose,  some  contro- 
versy as  to  how  this  can  best  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  foreign  aid — that  much 
criticized,  much  maligned,  and  much 
misunderstood  program — is  not  a  wolf  in 
sheeps  clothing,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  It  is  in  reality  an  important, 
a  practical,  and  a  necessary  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Its  several  programs  are 
directed  toward  a  single  goal:  to  assist 
those  nations  that  so  desire  to  maintain 
their  independence  and  to  develop  into 


self-supporting  nations.  This  goal  is 
certainly  no  less  valid  today  than  it  was 
19  years  ago,  when  the  program  was  be- 
gxm  and  the  need  is  certainly  no  less 
great. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  decades 
shows  rather  conclusively  that  this  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance played  an  essential  role  in  the  re- 
building of  Western  Europe.  It  shows 
that  it  was  a  crucial  element  in  enabling 
Turkey  to  withstand  heavy  Soviet  pres- 
sures and  in  permitting  Greece  to  put 
down  Communist  aggression.  It  shows 
that  it  allowed  many  nations  on  the 
border  of  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc  to  sui-vive 
and  grow.  And  it  s.iows  that  It  has  en- 
couraged, and  in  some  cases  made  pos- 
sible, economic  and  social  growth  In 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  and  this  too  is 
borne  out  by  hlstoiT,  is  that  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  our  own  free  institu- 
tions depends  upon  the  development  of 
a  world  community  of  stable,  self-sup- 
porting countries.  Or  to  put  it  another 
way.  as  other  people  grow  in  freedom 
and  independence,  so  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Is  advanced;  and  as  others 
grow  in  economic  strength,  so  will  our 
markets  and  our  economy  continue  to 
expand. 

Our  foreign  aid  program,  furthermore, 
should  not  be  thought  of  only  in  terms 
of  national  security  and  national  inter- 
est. It  can  and  it  should  be  thought  ot 
as  well  in  our  proud  tradition  of  humani- 
tarianism;  a  tradition  which  dates  back 
to  the  frontier  days  of  this  countiT:  a 
tradition  which  is  based  on  our  willing- 
ness to  share  our  abundance  with  those 
less  fortunate.  And  let  those  who  say 
charity  and  good  works  should  begin  at 
home  remember  that  for  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  and  humanitarian 
functions  which  this  program  advances, 
it  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  stated  It 
aptly  in  a  message  to  Congress  a  little 
over  2  years  ago  when  he  said: 

That  our  aid  programs  can  be  linproved 
Is  not  a  matter  of  debate.  But  that  our  aid 
programs  serve  both  our  national  traditions 
and  our  national  Interest  Is  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  foreign  aid  program 
»hlch  we  are  considering  today  is  a 
much  different  program  than  the  one  we 
considered  10  or  even  5  years  ago.  It 
operates  differently;  it  is  directed  to 
different  kinds  of  problems  and  it  is  go- 
ing different  places. 

A  decade  ago  we  finished  our  economic 
3:d  programs  in  Europe  and  Japan. 
Tliose  countries  had  achieved  enough 
economic  strength  to  go  forward  with- 
out aid.  Today  these  countnes  are  join- 
in?  us  with  foreign  aid  programs  of  their 
o«-n.  providing  over  $2  billion  per  year  in 
aid  to  less  developed  countries. 

Our  assistance  efforts  today  are  focused 
11'  the  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  Ametica.  But  more  importantly, 
tlie  kind  of  aid  we  are  providing,  and  its 
purix>se.  have  changed  significantly. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  a  large  por- 
iion  of  our  aid  was  intended  to  do  noth- 
ing more  than  keep  many  countries  eco- 
romieally  afloat  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
Much  of  our  aid  was  simply  budget  sup- 
ixirt.  As  recently  as  1956,  two-thirds  of 
all  our  foreign  aid  was  military  assist- 
ance, and  most  of  our  economic  aid  was 
budget  support.  But  since  1960,  sup- 
porting a.«istance  has  been  ended  for  13 
countries.  Today,  two-thirds  of  our  aid 
13  economic  in  nature  and  almost  all  of 
this  economic  assistance  supports  long- 
term  development  and  progress  toward 
self-support.  This  is  the  key  to  our  new 
sfTort.'!. 

This  long-range  development  assist- 
ance is  provided  primarily  through  de- 
velopment loans.  The  SI. I  billion  re- 
quested for  development  loans,  includ- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress,  constitute.? 
i  major  share  of  the  total  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1966.  These  loans  provide  as- 
5i.^tance  of  two  different  types. 

The  most  familiar  type  of  loan  pro- 
iides  capital  assistance  for  specific  proj- 
ects— highways,  bridges,  dams,  and  ir- 
rigation works.  They  help  In  the  con- 
itruction  or  expansion  of  private  indus- 
trial plants.  They  also  assist  the  growth 
of  rural  electrification  cooperatives  and 
.nelp  establish  local  development  banks. 
'•-.hich  in  turn  lend  to  private  investors. 
For  example,  loans  have  been  made  to  36 
ir.dustiial  banks  in  30  countries  which 
ill  tiun  have  made  possible  some  2.400 
ioans  to  private  business  there  These 
we  the  kinds  of  activities  which  en- 
couraue  economic  activity  at  the  grass- 
raou  Ipvp!  where  it  coimts  so  heonUv  and 
■•■hich  ci-cale  the  institutions  vital  to  the 
"conmiiy  of  a  developing  nation.  These 
ire  the  kinds  of  programs  which  must 
iH  emphasized  if  self-reliance  and  in- 
iepcmlence  are  to  be  promoted. 

A  second  type  of  loan,  called  program 
■aans.  aLso  prorides  a  grassroots  impact, 
cot  by  building  institutions,  but  by  en- 
wuraeing  the  development  of  private  en- 
'?rprise.  These  loans,  wlilch  have  be- 
come increasingly  important,  finance  the 
"oport  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  raw 
M3teriaL<!  for  countries  with  scarce 
•oreign  exchange  resources.  In  the  past 
year,  approximately  90  percent  of  these 
'ifflds  went  to  the  private  sector  in  the 
fscipient  countries. 

^  Individuals— both  manirfacturers  and 
•armers — in  many  less-developed  cotm- 
•nes  desperately  need  raw  materials  and 
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spare  parts  to  expand  their  production, 
and  sometimes  simply  to  keep  their 
plants  or  farms  operating.  These  loans 
mean  vehicle  components  for  motor  com- 
panies; fertilizers  for  farms,  machinery 
for  factories:  medical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal commodities  for  laboratories.  They 
may  be  imdramatic  but  a  sound  develop- 
ment program  is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  small  undramatic  Improvements,  re- 
placements, additions,  and  Investments. 
And  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
program  loans  finance  the  import  of  U.S. 
commodities  only. 

They  are  thus  an  asset  to  the  private 
sector  of  our  own  economy.  They  are 
one  important  means  of  expanding  our 
overseas  trade. 

Another  vital  need  for  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  is  skilled  leadership. 
Building  institutions— banks,  educational 
systems,  agricultural  extension  services — 
is  of  little  value  if  these  countries  lack 
adequately  educated  and  properly  moti- 
vated people  to  make  them  effective. 
The  techtrical  cooperation  program  is 
directed  primarily  toward  meeting  these 
needs. 

In  India,  for  example,  our  programs 
have  helped  train  teachers,  establish  a 
major  fishing  industry,  solve  production 
and  market  problems  in  private  industry, 
and  establish  institutions  to  train  engi- 
neers and  agricultural  experts.  We  all 
realize.  I  am  sure,  that  the  United  States 
cannot  and  should  not,  even  if  it  could, 
send  overseas  all  the  doctors,  teachers, 
city  planners,  economists,  and  so  forth! 
that  are  needed  in  these  countries,  nor 
will  our  assistance  programs  alone  pro- 
duce enough  of  these  people.  But  that 
is  not  our  Immediate  objective. 

The  technical  cooperation  program,  for 
which  $277  mUhon,  including  the  Alli- 
ance Is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1966,  is 
aimed  at  long-term  development  primar- 
ily by  providing  technical  experts  who 
perfoiTO  advisoiT  services  and  teach 
others  to  teach  themselves.  Iii  other 
words,  this  assistance  is  intended  to  act 
as  a  catalyst — to  provide  the  critical 
margin  of  resources  from  outside  which 
will  enable  much  larger  resources  inside 
the  country  to  be  put  into  action. 

Not  all  of  the  technical  assistance  proj- 
ects nor  all  of  the  development  loan 
programs  have  met  rapid  success  or  pro- 
duced large-scale  results.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  developing  countries  are  too 
great  for  us  to  expect  quick  success  at 
every  turn.  But  the  important  thing  is 
that  steady  and  meaningful  progress  is 
being  made.  And  a  fact  that  we  should 
remember  is  that  for  every  $1  of  U.S. 
bilateral  assistance,  the  20  major  aid 
recipients  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  have  allocated  an  average  of 
S6  for  development  from  their  own  lim- 
ited funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  a  great  deal 
about  development  loans  and  technical 
cooperation  programs  because  they  are 
the  core  ot  oui-  efforts  abroad.  I  wanted 
to  emphasize  that  most  of  the  economic 
aid  fimds  are  used  for  purposes  essential 
to  development  progress.  There  are.  of 
course,  other  components  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram—supporting assistance:  the  con- 
tingency funds  for  general  needs  and  for 
southeast  Asia:  the  funds  for  Interna- 


tional organizations  and  programs:  and 
the  funds  for  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. These  all  contribute  In  an  essen- 
tial way  to  the  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Our  military  assistance  program,  for 
example,  is  the  key  to  survival  to  some 
U  countries  on  the  run  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  It  is  the  key  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  more  than  3.5  million  men  un- 
der ai-ms.  These  men  are  a  deterent  to 
Commimist  aggression.  Without  them 
our  defense  costs  would  be  mucli  higher 
and  many  more  American  troops  would 
have  to  be  committed  around  the  world 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  re- 
ported a  good  bill  to  the  House.  It  rep- 
resents the  smallest  total  available  for 
obUgation  in  the  last  10  years.  It  con- 
centrates two-tliirds  of  its  development 
assistance  in  7  countnes.  90  percent 
of  its  supporting  assistance  in  4  coun- 
tries and  three-quarters  of  its  militarj- 
assistance  in  11  countries.  It  also  places 
a  premium  on  self-help:  on  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  United  States  caruiot  afford 
to  provide  major  assistance  to  countries 
that  choose  to  make  their  own  develop- 
ment a  minor  concern. 

Several  members  of  the  minority  on 
the  committee  hsxxe  not  seen  fit  to"  join 
in  the  committee  report.  They  liave 
instead  filed  minority  views  and  i  would 
like  to  lake  a  minute  or  two  to  comment 
on  some  of  their  allegations. 

First,  as  to  congressional  control.  The 
impression  is  given  that  somehow  foreign 
aid  is  out  of  control  of  the  Congress, 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  two  committees  of  the  House, 
their  chairmen,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
membership,  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  probably  the  most 
frequently  scrutinized,  examined,  and 
studied  of  any  Government  program 
Extensive  hearinns  are  held  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees each  year,  Forelen  aid  is  one  of  the 
few  programs  that  each  year  must  go 
through  a  full  authorization  cycle  and 
a  full  appropriations  cycle.  Congress 
does  have  control:  it  does  have  full  pow- 
ers of  review.  In  fact  a  number  of 
changes  and  reforms  have  been  made  in 
the  program — even  in  the  smallest  de- 
tails— as  a  result  of  congressional 
review. 

Second,  aid  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments: Few  subjects  have  been  so  much 
debated  and  so  completely  distorted  as 
the  relationship  of  foreign  aid  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  The  facts  arc 
these: 

Since  1961.  foreign  aid  has  had  a 
steadily  decreasing  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

The  adverse  impact  is  at  the  lowest 
level  yet  achieved.  More  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  requested  for  the 
economic  assistance  program  m  fiscal 
year  1966  will  be  spent  directly  in  the 
United  States  for  American  goods  and 
services. 

The  net  drain  of  funds  from  the 
economic  aid  program,  taking  into  ac- 
count repayments  from  prior  aid  loans. 
was  about  $300  million  in  fiscal  year 
1964,  The  latest  figures  for  calendar 
year  1964  show  that  the  annual  net  drain 
has  b«en  further  reduced — to  about  $250 
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million,  in  1961.  by  contrast  the  com- 
oarable  drain  was  about  $1  billion. 
■  Third  aid  and  the  balance  of  trade, 
contrary  to  the  aUegation  by  the  mlnor- 
^v  the  statements  that  U.S.  commercial 
'.%,Z  are  rising  In  the  less-developed 
area  where  MD  maintains  foreign  as- 
sistance proerams  are  correct.  From 
iS  to  1964.' US.  commercial  exports  to 
he  WD  program  countnes-excludmg 
exports  financed  by  economic  as- 
sistance-rose from  S3,893  million  to 
$4  832^U.on-nearly   $1   billion  in   » 

'"'u^s  simplv  not  correct  that  a  more 
meaningful  mea-sure  of  AID'S  '"ipact  on 
foreien  commercial  trade  is  the 
•balance-  of  US.  commercial  exports 
and  rmports.  The  -balance-  is  the 
result  in  two  Independent  phenomena- 
the  level  of  exports  and  the  level  of  im- 
'pSrts.  The  level  of  comniercia  imports 
to  the  United  States  from  the  less- 
developed  countries  is  Influenced  by  a 
varfety  of  factors,  mcludlng  such  things 
as  the  level  of  US.  Income  and  demand 
?-orgo«ls  produced  in  less-developed 
countries,  the  growing  capacity  of  the 
less-developed  countries  to  produce  ex- 
port goods,  and  the  prices  of  tiiese  ex- 
port goods.  These  are  factors  over  which 
foreiin  aid  clearly  has  no  control  or 
direct  Influence 

Nonetheless,  our  overall  commercial 
trade  balance  with  Latin  America  has 
not  declined  in  the  1959-64  period.  In- 
deed in  1964  it  was  less  unfavorable  than 
in  any  year  since  1959 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
worldwide  export  market  In  all  the  less- 
developed  regions  of  the  world  is  expand- 
in^  our  overall  share  of  worldwide  ex- 
ports-including aid-financed  trade-to 
99  countries  in  Latin  America.  Africa 
and  Asia  In  the  1959-60  period  was  2d 
percent;  in  the  1963-64  period  it  was  28 
percent  More  important,  the  United 
States  obtained  43  percent  of  new  export 
trade  with  these  countries  since  1959- 
6(V-much  more  than  our  overall  share  of 
the  export  market  in  these  less-developed 
cotmtries  In  other  words,  our  rela  ive 
export  position  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  improving— not  deteriorating 
The  US.  increase  in  new  export  trade 
was  much  ereater  than  can  be  explained 
bv  the  increase  in  U.S.  aid  dollars. 

Fourth  the  real  size  of  the  aid  pro- 
cram  The  minonty  alleges  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  plot  to  conceal  the  size  of 
the  aid  program  by  splitting  It  up.  This 
is  certainly  not  true.  And.  even  il  it 
were  all  the  discussion  about  conceal- 
ment would  have  long  ago  brought 
things  into  the  open.  The  truth  is  that 
all  such  funds  are  shown  In  the  budget, 
and  fully  reviewed  and  understood  by 
the  Congress. 

Some  of  the  items  listed  by  the  minor- 
ity as  foreign  aid  have  little,  if  any.  rela- 
tionship to  the  foreign  aid  program  as  I 
have  discussed  it  today.  The  lorelgn 
aid  program  has  traditionally  been  un- 
derstood to  be  the  program  authorized  by 
vhe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
for  which  funds  are  appropriated  by  title 
I  of  the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

The  minority  report  lists  as  foreign  aid. 
for  instance,  the  funds  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.    The 


United  States  Is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  islands  pursuant  to 
a  treaty  with  Japan.  MiliUry  con- 
siderations require  our  presence  there, 
but  clearlv  these  considerations  are  not 
governed  "by  foreign  assistance  criteria. 

Another  item  listed  as  foreign  aid  by 
the  minority  is  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  now— as  it  has  been  for 
over  30  years — is  the  promotion  of  U.S. 
export  trade  throughout  the  developed 
and  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 
Its  activities  do  spur  economic  growth 
in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  but 
its  principal  function  is  to  bolster  U.S. 
commercial  sales  to  these  areas. 

There  are  other  international  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  which  to  some 
extent  share  with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram the  purpose  of  assisting  the  less 
fortunate  nations.  It  is  important  in 
each  case,  however,  to  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  activity  and  the  true  coists 

involved.  ._.,.,_ 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  balance  I  think  the 
evidence  points  conclusively  to  the  need 
and  the  necessity  of  continuing  this  pro- 
gram of  foreign  assistance  and  to  pass 
this  bill  without  reductions  beyond  those 
which  have  already  been  made  by  the 
committee  I  have  not  meant  to  imply 
in  my  remarks  that  this  program  has 
no  weaknesses,  that  it  should  go  on  in- 
definitely or  that  it  is  no  burden  to  us 
as  taxpayers.  I  have  meant  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  much  of  our  aid 
program  is  committed  to  fundamental 
economic  development  efforts,  that  it  is 
primarily  a  catalytic  agent,  that  it  Is  In 
the  best  Interests  and  the  best  traditions 
of  this  country,  and  that  its  weaknesses 
and  its  costs  are  frequently  exaggerated. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  said  It 
very  pointedly  and  very  thoughtfully 
in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  last  year. 

The  Secretary  said: 

We  often  hear  tallc  about  what  we  are 
dome  to  future  generations  of  Amerlcan.s 
and  about  the  legacy  which  we  have  given  to 
our  grandchildren.  1  would  certainly  not 
want  mine — 


He  continued — 
to  "TOW  up  In  a  world  where  the  richest 
natfon— having  nearly  half  the  worlds 
wealth— Ignored  for  decades  the  needs  of 
two- thirds  of  the  people  who  lived  In  poverty. 
disease,  and  hunger.  It  would  surely  not 
be  a  very  safe  or  stable  world.  And  even 
more  It  would  not  be  a  very  great  heritage 
or  tradition  to  pass  on 


Mr.  Chairtnan.  foreign  aid  represents 
a  major  offensive  weapon  in  our  foreign 
policy  arsenal.  In  an  age  of  nuclear 
weapons,  when  any  brushflre  may  turn 
into  a  general  holocaust.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  and  an  incentive  for  peace- 
ful change,  progress,  and  growth.  Other 
free  nations  combining  their  eflorts  with 
ours,  can.  must,  and  are  helping  the 
emerging  areas  of  the  world  to  develop 
into  independent  and  self-reliant  states. 
Communism  cannot  countenance  such  a 
world.  It  is  foreign  to  its  philosophy 
and  designs. 

Foreign  aid.  thus.  Is  not  only  an  effort 
to  provide  help  and  hope  to  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors— a  step  which  we  should 
take  even  if  there  were  no  such  thing 


as  Communist  aggression.  But  at  a  time 
when  so-called  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" are  being  hailed  as  the  wave  of  the 
future,  it  is  also  a  foundation  stone  and 
an  essential  bulwark  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bovi-l, 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  listening  to  debate  here  aU  after- 
noon of  the  great  accomplishments  or 
foreign  aid  in  the  past,  how  much  li 
means  to  our  foreign  policy,  the  great 
good  it  has  done.  But  little  has  been 
said  about  the  harm  it  has  done,  and  no- 
body, apparently,  has  been  thinking 
about  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  hate  to  put  forth  a  note  of  discoid 
into  this  love  fest  we  have  been  having, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  somebody  should 
have  something  to  say  about  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers:  somebody  should  have- 
something  to  say  about  whether  the 
.\merican  taxpayer  should  continue  to 
finance  wars,  and  whether  or  not  this 
House  Is  going  to  lake  some  action. 

It  seems  what  we  have  done  here  hai 
been  to  go  along  pretty  well  with  what 
the  administration  wanted  and  with 
what  the  White  House  wanted.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  reduce  this  sum. 
When  the  time  comes  1  am  going  to  oHer 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  some  reduc- 
tions. I  will  speak  later  on  that  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

What  have  we  been  doing  as  a  Con- 
gress? We  have  been  going  the  Whiw 
House  one  better  in  practically  every- 
thing we  have  done. 

Medicare  costs  were  raised  $2  billion 
over  what  the  White  House  requested 

College  aid  was  approved  more  than 
double  the  amount  asked. 

Military  pay— that  was  raised  $600  mil- 
lion above  the  request. 

On  civilian  pay  raises  it  looks  like  S400 
million  will  be  added. 

On  arms  spending — that  is  to  be  in- 
creased above  the  amount  asked. 

The  antipoverty  program  has  all  the 
money  that  was  requested  and  more. 

Area  redevelopment  is  $250  million 
higher  than  what  the  White  House  asked 
for. 

The  old  idea  there  should  be  economy 
in  government  when  the  economy  is  ex- 
panding and  the  old  idea  of  economy  b.v 
the  Congress  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. As  a  result,  the  spending  in  the 
administrative  budget  will  soon  be  break- 
ing through  the  SlOO  billion  mark. 

The  cash  budget  is  going  to  be  above 
SI 30  billion. 

The  cut  of  $3,600  million  in  military 
spending  in  the  midst  of  the  war  wa.« 
needed  in  the  year  that  ended  last  June 
30  to  hold  the  administrative  budcet 
down  below  the  $100  billion  mark,  ard 
then  they  were  back  in  for  more  moiif; 
and  they  got  it. 

Arms  spending  is  going  to  rise  at  least 
$4  billion  this  year. 

It  seems  to  me.  my  colleagues,  it  i- 
time  we  took  a  good  hard  look  at  wnai 
Ls  going  on.  We  recognize  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  going  to  cost  us  a  great  oM; 
more  next  year  than  this  year's  mii"*2, 
budget.  But  because  of  the  stamp 
-secret    and    confidential."    we    cannoi 
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spcsJc  here  on  the  floor  today  as  to  what 
we  are  spending  to  finance  the  war  of 
India  and  Pakistan.  It  seems  to  me.  my 
colleagues,  a  perfectly  ridiculous  thing 
that  we  sliould  be  taking  the  taxpayers' 
funds  to  finance  a  part  of  the  war  In 
India  and  Pakistan — spending  money  on 
both  sides.  Yet  the  administration  is 
going  to  come  in  and  ask  for  more  money 
to  fight  our  own  war  in  Vietnam,  All  of 
this  is  done  by  deficit  spending.  Re- 
member this,  that  the  funds  you  are  us- 
ing to  finance  the  war  in  Pakistan  and 
India  come  from  money  borrowed  at  the 
exi-iense  of  the  American  taxpayers  upon 
which  we  are  paying  interest  and  In- 
creaslnjf  the  deficit  of  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  we  called  a 
halt  to  some  of  these  things.  Now  the 
centleman  who  has  just  spoken  here 
talked  about  the  humanitarian  side.  I 
aciee  that  we  must  have  a  humanitarian 
feeling,  but  let  us  have  one  for  the 
American  taxpayers  as  well.  He  talks 
about  what  we  did  in  Western  Europe. 
Yes.  of  course,  we  went  to  our  allies  and 
we  rebuilt  their  nations.  We  rebuilt 
their  economic  strength.  After  we  did 
It — what  happened?  Have  they  con- 
tributed to  these  otlier  nations  and  to 
lhf.se  funds?  Take  a  look  at  the  list  of 
other  countries  in  this  question  of  aid. 
We  are  still  footing  the  bill.  Oh.  they 
are  making  some  minor  contributions, 
but  they  are  more  Interested  in  defeat- 
ing us  in  trade  and  in  business  with  the 
machines  and  factories  that  we  built  for 
them  out  of  our  resources.  Why  are 
they  not  in  this?  Why  can  we  not  ask 
them  to  go  into  a  humanitarian  pro- 
pram  too  with  some  of  the  funds  and 
the  profits  of  the  prasperity  that  they 
now  have  to  aid  in  this?  Why  can  we 
not  ask  for  something  like  that? 

I  will  agree  with  anyone  that  it  would 
be  immoral  if  we  ever  let  grain  spoil  in 
our  granaries  or  if  we  ever  let  food  spoil 
in  our  warehouses  so  long  as  there  are 
hungry  people  in  the  world  and  so  long 
as  there  are  hungry  people  in  the  United 
Stales — and  there  are  some  hungry  peo- 
ple here  in  the  United  States.  I  under- 
stand we  have  had  to  have  an  antipov- 
erty program  here  because  17  million 
people  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night  In 
the  United  States.  Let  us  feed  them 
with  our  surpluses  as  weU  as  feed  people 
abroad. 

The  story  is  not  one  sided,  as  we  have 
bei  n  hearing  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  must 
beftin  to  consider  the  financial  side  of 
the  question  as  well  as  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  Is  moral  for  us  to  support  a 
war  between  two  countries,  as  we  are 
now  doing  In  India  and  Pakistan. 

My  distinguished  chairman  read  a  let- 
ter which  rather  suggested  that  the 
House  should  do  nothing  about  the  war 
bei'veen  Pakistan  and  India.  It  was 
Slated  that  that  is  a  matter  of  foreign 
nolicy.  I  agree.  To  a  certain  extent  it  Is. 
Bui  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  a  policy 
which  Is  entirely  within  the  province  of 
fhe  President  of  the  United  States. 

1  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  Constitution  pro\ide5  that  no 
funds  shall  be  spent  unless  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
That  provision  in  the  Constitution  gives 


us  control  of  the  purse  strings  and  the 
determination  as  to  whether  moneys 
shall  be  used  to  finance  both  sides  en- 
gaged in  a  war.  We  have  a  constitu- 
tional right — and.  I  believe,  a  constitu- 
tional responsibility — to  exercise  that 
prerogative  and  to  say  that  we  will  not 
expend  money  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  finance  wars — on  both 
sides  or  on  one  side.  Whether  we  shall 
appropriate  funds  for  that  purpose  is  a 
question  which  comes  within  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  finally  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  We  have  delegated 
many  of  our  powers.  We  have  given 
rights  away.  It  is  time  that  we  again 
stand  firm,  take  a  look  at  these  programs, 
and  exercise  our  own  prerogatives.  The 
idea  of  walking  up  and  down  the  aisle 
must  come  to  a:i  end.  Congress  should 
again  assume  Its  authority  over  programs 
of  this  kind. 

I  shall  speak  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit later,  but  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  not  believe  that  this  question  of  for- 
eign aid.  foreign  security,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  is  all  one  sided.  The 
American  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  be 
heard.  Certainly  the  Congress  should 
not  merely  step  to  the  tune  called  to  it. 
We  should  exercise  our  own  prerogatives 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rooney). 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  alv(ays  highly  interesting 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow]  remind 
me  of  the  late  Al  Smith  when  he  said: 
'Lets  look  at  the  record." 

Do  Members  know,  in  fiscal  year  1953. 
the  amount  of  money  appropriated  by 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  aid? 
Practically  100  percent  more,  or  twice 
as  much  as  the  amount  suggested  to  be 
appropriated  today,  to  wit.  $6,001,900,000. 

Do  Members  recall  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee back  in  those  days.  In  1954  fiscal 
year?  That  great  and  fine  American, 
one  of  my  dearest  friends,  the  gentlemEin 
from  New  York  Mr.  John  Taber.  Mr. 
Taber  and  the  Republicans  produced  a 
$4 'a  billion  foreign  aid  bill  in  that  year. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Rhodes  1. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  always  touches  me  deeply  to  have 
somebody  from  the  majority  party  do  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  just 
done:  that  is.  to  take  as  a  standard  the 
example  of  Republicans  and  to  indicate 
that  anything  Republicans  did  must  have 
been  perfectly  all  right.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  felicity  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  his  broadmindedness  and 
perspicacity. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New^  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York,  I  know  of 
the  high  grade  of  Intelligence  possessed 
by   my   distinguished   friend   from   the 


great  Southwest,  and  I  know  that  he  does 
not  at  all  believe  what  he  says. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  .\nzona.  This  puts 
me  In  sort  of  a  dilemma.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York:  either  I  have  to 
admit  that  I  do  not  have  as  much  sense 
as  he  says  I  do.  or  I  have  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  what  I  have  just  said.  I  can- 
not do  either. 

I  will  reiterate  the  point  and  say  that 
It  seems  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
avenue.  1600  Pennsylvania,  this  is  getting 
to  be  a  very  important  exercise  every 
day.  Apparently,  a  letter  is  brought  out 
which  was  written  by  President  Elsen- 
hower at  one  lime,  which  has  been 
used  to  indicate  that  the  present  Viet- 
nam policy  was  completely  fathered  by 
a  Republican  administration.  Even 
though  the  letter  does  not  prove  the  point 
at  all.  Again  I  say  I  am  touched  and  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Democrats  of  the 
country  are  so  pleased  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Republicans.    I  congratulate  them. 

I  should  like  to  say,  howe\er,  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York,  that  the 
figures  which  he  quoted  as  an  appropria- 
tion for  foreign  aid  by  the  83d  Congress 
came,  as  he  knows  full  well,  during  the 
days  of  the  Korean  war  I  believe  if  he 
will  look  at  the  record  and  make  the  ap- 
praisal which  I  am  sure  he  Is  perfectly 
capable  of  makiny— and  will  make,  be- 
cause he  Is  an  honest  man — he  will  re- 
alize that  after  the  Korean  war  was  fi- 
nally ended  by  a  Republican  Pre.sident 
the  appropriations  were  cut  considerably, 
and  came  up  then  quite  considerably  un- 
der later  Democratic  administration. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York,  If  the 
gentleman  will  kindly  yield  further.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  appropria- 
tions never  got  down  to  the  'bare  bones" 
they  are  today. 

Has  the  gentleman  forgotten  what  Is 
going  on  at  the  moment  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course 
I  have  not  forgotten  what  is  going  on  at 
th;»  moment  in  Vietnam.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten what  is  going  on  in  Pakistan  and 
India,  either. 

I  believe  it  is  ver>'  important  that  this 
House  take  a  stand  against  a  current 
which  seems  to  be  developing  throughout 
the  world — that  is.  that  nations  get 
American  militaiT  aid  and  American 
economic  aid  and  then  go  to  war  with 
each  other.  They  start  having  wars  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  represented  vi- 
cariously on  both  sides,  in  the  shape  of 
weapons  we  have  furnished  to  each  com- 
batant. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  on  Cyprus. 
There,  weapons  furnished  by  the  'Turks 
which  we  had  given  them  originally 
were  arrayed  against  other  weapons  we 
had  given  the  Greeks  These  weapons 
found  a  rendezvous  on  the  Island  of  Cy- 
prus, shooting  at  each  other. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  pass  this 
bill  until  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  gone  on  record  m  support  of 
wiiat  I  understand,  from  my  good  friend 
from  Texas,  is  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration, I  understand  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  already  an- 
nounced— if  I  am  incorrect  I  am  sure  the 
gen'Jeman  will  con'cct  me — that  mili- 
tary assistance  both  to  India  and  to 
Pakistan   hi?  been  .suspended  pending 
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such  time  as  the  present  war  between 
those  two  nations  has  been  completely 
stopped.  I  also  understand  that  further 
agreements  for  economic  assistance  to 
either  nation  will  not  be  made  so  long 
as  there  is  a  shooting  war  between  these 
two  nations. 

I  believe  Congress  should  go  on  record 
i  .  support  of  the  President's  policy.  We 
Miould  put  In  this  bill  a  provision  which 
wiU  strenqthen  his  hand  in  the  purpose 
which  he  has  already  taken  up. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
this  bill  for  the  past  several  years  we 
have  had  a  prohibition  against  foreign 
aid  to  any  nation  which  allows  iu  ships 
to  be  used  in  trade  with  Cuba.  I  am  sure 
th)s  provision  has  had  a  ver>'  salutary 
effect  in  aidln;  the  efforts  of  this  Gov- 
errunent  to  stop  trade  with  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  PASS\L'VN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiie  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Certainly  It  was  the 
subcommittee's  loss  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  moved 
on  to  another  committee.  So  as  to  keep 
my  own  record  straight,  in  keeping  with 
the  statements  that  I  made  earUer  to- 
day—and if  they  are  not  correct,  of 
course.  I  want  .to  be  corrected — this  Is, 
in  realist,  one  of  the  largest  appropria- 
tion bills  ever  passed  by  this  House  in 
Che  history  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
brought  that  point  out  in  my  earlier  dis- 
cussion because  the  progi'am  has  been 
fragmentized.  During  the  period  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  handle  the  bill  on 
the  floor  final  appropriations  have  been 
down  as  low  as  S2.7  biUion  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

Tlae  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentk-man  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
one  additional  minute. 

If  the  gentleman  ■will  jield  further, 
final  nppropriations  have  been  down  to 
$3  billion  on  one  occasion,  and  down  to 
S3.25  billion  on  another  occasion.  How- 
ever, we  must  also  take  into  account  that 
we  now  channel  aid  into  a  lot  of  different 
international  organizations.  So  I  stand 
on  the  previous  statement  that  the  total 
3i6  request  is  $7,512,470,000.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  make  that  statement  in  defense 
of  what  I  said  earlier  today. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  the  geu- 
lleman  from  Louisiana,  I  sra  sure,  real- 
izes, the  very  figures  he  has  set  forth  are 
to  br  found  in  the  minority  report.  This 
is  a  veil'  high  bill,  ore  of  the  hlchest  we 
have  brought  up  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  on  the  work 
he  has  done  in  his  committee  this  year, 
as  always,  and  on  the  fine  presentation 
he  made.  I  also  want  to  say  I  miss  be- 
ing on  this  5Ulx:ommittee. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
horn  New  'York  [Mr.RooNEYl  for  a  ques- 
tion, although  I  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  it. 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona, 
the  gentleman 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  wanted 
to  ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  suliconmiittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman] 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  when  this 
foreign  aid  bill  passed  the  House  in  the 
1953  fiscal  year,  it  was  not  in  the 
amount  of  $6,001,900,000. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. That  still  does  not  amount  to  the 
37.512,470,000  figure  I  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  SHRFVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Chamberlai.v], 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  advise  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  it  Is  my  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  which  would 
deny  aid  to  countries  who  are  shipping 
or  pei-mitting  their  ships  to  carry  goods 
to  North  Vietnam.  When  we  were 
threatened  by  communism  In  Cuba,  this 
is  what  we  did.  We  attempted  to  Isolate 
Cuba  and  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  at  that 
time  we  provided  that  no  aid  would  be 
made  available  "to  any  countiT  which 
sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  un- 
der its  registry  to  carry  to  Cuba"  certain 
items  of  aid.  That  provision  continues 
in  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  and 
which  we  are  going  to  be  acting  on  soon. 
I  say  that  while  Castro  is  still  a  con- 
tinuing threat,  the  problems  we  are  fac- 
ing in  Vietnam  are  Imminently  more  ur- 
gent. I  say  it  is  not  right  to  deny  aid 
to  countries  that  are  ti-ading  with  Cuba 
and  not  include  a  prohibition  against  aid 
to  countries  that  are  permitting  then- 
ships  to  carry  materials  of  war  to  North 
Vietnam.  What  is  the  scope  of  this  ship- 
ping? My  colleagues,  some  of  you  may 
have  heard  me  call  attention  to  this  in 
the  past,  but  the  conference  report  we 
approved  just  recently  on  page  23  says: 
"Fi-ee  world  ships  carry  45  pexeent  of 
North  Vietnam  seaborne  Imports  and  85 
percent  of  seaborne  exports.'' 

Just  think  of  this  Free  world  ships 
supplying  North  Vietnam.    I  told  you 


Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  informa- 
tion made  available  to  me  by  staff  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  is  that  there 
is  aid  In  this  bill  to  nations  thai  are 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  told 
us  that  this  is  war.  I  agree  with  him 
It  is  war.  I  have  been  to  South  Vietnam 
just  recently.  I  have  been  to  Da  Lang 
and  Pleiku  and  Chu  Lai.  I  have  been 
to  the  hospitals.  I  have  seen  what  is 
going  on  there.  It  is  war.  We  cannot 
have  a  double  standard  and  permit  aid 
to  the  countries  whose  ships  are  car- 
rying supplies  to  North  Vietnam  while 
we  prevent  aid  to  countries  whose  ships 
sail  to  Cuba  That  does  not  make  serise 
We  owe  it  to  our  military  people  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  other  50,000  boys  that  the 
President  says  he  Is  going  to  send  there 
and  those  are  to  be  asked  to  serve  be- 
cause we  are  doubling  our  draft  calls  and 
sending  more  boys  out  there. 

How  can  we  sit  on  our  hands  here  and 
do  nothing  to  stop  the  shipping  that  is 
going  to  North  Vietnam? 

The  President  has  stated  that  this  is 
war.  He  has  recognized  this.  He  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  like  it.  I  know 
he  wants  it  stopped.  I  know  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  wants  it  stopped 
I  know  that  every  Member  of  Consru.s,? 
wants  it  stopped.  I  say  that  here  Is  the 
opportunity  for  us  to  do  something  about 
it.    Let  us  help  the  President  to  stop  it 

Our  Founding  Fathers  when  they 
wrote  the  Constitution  provided  that  ap- 
propriations shall  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, because  we  are  closer  to  the 
people.  I  say  the  American  people  do 
not  want  aid  sent  to  North  Vietnam.  I 
sav  that  here  is  a  chance  tor  us  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  should  help  the 
President  stop  this  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  there  Is  a 
moral  issue  involved  here,  too. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  now  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBHILAIN.  1  yield  briefly 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.    The  mat- 


then   that    I    challenged   these   figures,  y^   T  "^T  ♦>:   J»^n.m\n  frn,;  m irW 
and  that  they  arc  not  the  whole  timh.'  te'- to  whjch  the  gentlem^  fmm  Mi^ 


I  hold  in  my  hand  a  secret  documerlt 
which  will  tell  you,  those  of  you  who 
are  concerned  about  this  and  want  to 
come  and  look  at  it,  the  ti-ue  extent  of 
this  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  It  is 
alarming, 

I  ask  tiie  genlieman  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to 
tell  me  if  it  is  not  true  that  this  bill  will 
provide  aid  to  some  of  these  countries 
that  are  carrying  on  this  traffic? 

Mv.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Will  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  answer  this 
question?  Does  this  bill  not  contain  aid 
to  countries  that  are  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  bill  is  on  an 
illustrative  basis  so  that  it  is  Impossible 
to  tell  from  the  justifications.  The 
agency  can  testify  for  concerning  money 
for  a  school  building  In  Argentina  and 
take  that  money  and  build  a  summer 
resort  on  the  Ivory  Coast. 


gan  has  directed  our  attention  for  more 
than  5  minutes  now,  will,  I  think,  be 
amply  taken  care  of  when  this  pending 
bill  is  read  for  amendment.  I  shall  then 
offer  an  amendment  to  cure  the  very 
situation  he  has  mentioned  with  re.fford 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairmnii. 
may  I  say  that  I  am  heartened  by  those 
words,  because  my  colleagues  know  that 
I  have  taken  the  last  few  weeks  to  set 
the  facts  on  this  and  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  am  glad  that 
my  voice  has  been  heard  and  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman.  I  introduced 
legislation  to  cariT  out  this  purpose,  and 
a  report  came  from  the  Department  of 
State  against  the  passage  of  that  pro- 
posed legislation.  1  am  going  to  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  hope 
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that  we  will  get  some  action  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  my  colleague.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Department  of  State.  It  is  my  purpose 
soon  to  read  it  into  the  Record  so  that  all 
Members  of  Congress,  including  the 
Members  of  the  other  body,  may  know 
the  attitude  of  our  State  Department 
with  respect  to  this  deplorable  situation. 
They  seem  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  it. 

Well,  as  I  say — and  I  am  glad  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RooNEY]  has  recognized  this — there 
is  a  moral  issue  involved  here  which  goes 
far  beyond  the  dollar  amount  of  this  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  let  the 
nations  of  the  world  know  that  we  mean 
bu.sines5  in  Vietnam  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  aid  to  countries  that 
are  supporting  North  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired, 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  ijentlcman  1  additional  minute  so 
that  I  may  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute, 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes:  1  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana, 

Mr.  PASSM.\N.  Certainly,  I  was  not 
trs'ing  to  be  evasive  In  giving  the  gen- 
tleman an  answer  earlier. 

We  would  assume,  based  upon  what 
has  happened  in  the  past,  that  nations 
who  are  shipping  into  North  Vietnam 
mill  receive  aid.  but  as  I  have  stated  so 
many  times  to  Members  of  the  House, 
we  pass  this  bill  on  an  illustrative  basis 
and  the  only  way  you  can  protect  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  for  that  matter, 
our  foreign  policy  is  to  keep  the  figure 
low.  When  you  keep  these  figures  high, 
there  is  always  some  way  that  they  can 
get  around  to  giving  aid  to  countries  like 
Eg.vpt,  Yugoslavia.  Cambodia.  Indonesia, 
and  many  others  for  that  matter.  I 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  that,  but  I  have 
been  preaching  this  since  I  have  been 
r  :  iMng  the  bUI,  that  you  have  large 
:•:     ?oing  into  Communist  countries, 

I  wanted  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan to  understand  that  I  was  not  being 
evasive.  I  do  not  know  what  the  ap- 
proach will  be  next  year  under  this  bill, 
but  we  hope  before  we  finally  pass  this 
bill  now  under  consideration  an  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  that  will  close  the 
pap  to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  not  want  to  have  this  Record 
Indicate  that  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana was  being  evasive  in  the  slightest.  I 
dlscu.ssed  this  with  my  colleague  before 
and  he  is  most  cooperative  about  this. 
He  understands  the  situation,  and  I  am 
certain  that  we  share  the  same  views 
with  respect  to  shipping  to  North  Viet- 
nam by  free  world  nations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Sield  further.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  understood  my  statement 
earlier  that  my  wings  had  been  clipped 


and  all  I  can  do  is  crow  and  cackle,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  too  serious, 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  and 
very  able  gentleman,  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  going  to  speak  on  the 
entire  bill,  but  wish  only  to  address  my- 
self to  correcting  two  misleading  state- 
ments contained  in  the  minority  report. 

The  minority  report  states  on  page  15 
that  there  is  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  gold  outflows  and  the  Federal 
Government's  program  of  spending  m 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  only  incor- 
rect but  it  is  in  fact  the  opposite  of  the 
truth.  The  fact  is  that  our  gold  out- 
flows are  almost  entirely  to  countries 
that  do  not  now  receive,  and  in  most 
cases,  have  not  received  for  5  or  6  years 
any  aid  assistance,  either  military  or 
economic,  either  grants  or  Government 
loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  eight  countries 
which  get  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  our 
gold  in  fiscal  year  1965.  S1.5  billion,  93.8 
percent — nearly  94  percent — only  one 
country.  Spain,  received  any  foreign  aid. 
and  that  was  less  than  $9  million — a  rel- 
atively small  item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  all  of  the  aid 
went  to  countries  which  took  only  7  2 
percent  of  the  U.S.  gold. 

So,  if  we  are  losing  gold,  it  is  not  be- 
Ciiuse  of  our  present  aid  program,  de- 
spite whatever  this  may  have  had  to 
do  with  It  in  the  past. 

I  think  the  minority  may  argue  that 
what  we  have  done  in  our  past  programs 
was  to  put  these  countries  in  the  position 
of  buying  our  gold  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  quite  true.  This  was  our  object. 
to  make  these  countries  healthy  and 
prosperous.  Many  of  these  countries  had 
cashed  in  large  quantities  of  gold  to  buy 
munitions  for  World  War  II.  This  took 
the  place  of  our  help  at  that  time.  After 
they  got  their  prosperity  back,  they 
wanted  to  buy  back  their  jewelry,  and 
most  of  this  has  gone  to  those  countries. 
So  far  as  the  present  AID  recipient  coun- 
tries are  concerned.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  their  ever  being  as  prosperous  as  the 
countries  which  are  taking  our  gold. 
They  are  going  to  have  a  tough  problem 
for  many  decades  to  come,  and  they  can- 
not afford  gold.  They  can  afford  only  to 
take  our  help. 

The  minority  report  says  on  page  15: 

Our  commercial  trade  balance  with  ald- 

reclplent    countrlea    hajs     dropped    sharply 

since  1960.    Tlie  Latin  American  commercial 

trade  balance  is  particularly  alarming 


Here  again  I  think  this  is  completely 
wrong  and  misleading.  Since  1959  our 
policies  have  required  that  aid  appro- 
priations must  be  spent  wherever  pos- 
sible in  the  United  States  for  goods  and 
services  produced  In  this  country.  $6  out 
of  every  $7  in  aid  during  1965  has  been 
spent  directly  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
not  all  can  be  spent  directly,  because  an 
American  military  adviser  or  an  AID  of- 
ficial cannot  go  back  to  the  United  States 


to  get  a  haircut.  He  has  to  get  it  right 
there.  Some  of  it  must  be  spent  over 
there.  This  has  not  been  responsible 
for  any  loss  of  our  commercial  trade  bal- 
ance. Since  1960  we  have  improved  our 
worldwide  commerce  surplus  by  S2.2  bil- 
lion. Actually  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  improved  US,  dollars.  Our  foreign 
trade  program,  by  giving  U.S.  dollars  to 
underde\eloped  countries  and  obliging 
them  to  spend  these  dollars  In  U.S.  goods 
and  services  has  not  impaired  our  com- 
mercial trade  balances.  VeiT  much  as  if 
I  gave  my  brother-in-law  a  lot  of  money 
and  msisted  that  he  spend  it  in  my  store. 
I  would  improve  my  sales.  I  ami  not 
arguing  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  im- 
prove sales  but.  nevertheless,  it  w'ould 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  business. 

The  U.S.  share  of  trade  with  12  coun- 
tries rose  from  19  percent  in  1959-60  to 
22  percent  in  1963  and  1964.  With  20 
countries  of  the  Near  East  and  southeast 
Asia  from  21  to  27  percent;  with  48 
countries  in  Africa  from  7  percent  to 
9  percent.  With  99  developing  countries 
altogether  from  25  to  28  percent.  Only 
with  Latin  America  does  our  share  vary 
slightly,  and  that  is  only  from  48  to 
47  percent. 

Thus  our  trade  balance  w  ith  AID  recip- 
ient countries  has  risen  during  the  pe- 
riod set  forth  in  the  minority  report. 
The  report  therefore  is  incorrect.  All 
we  can  say  about  our  aid  to  underde- 
veloped countries  is  that  it  has  not  hurt 
our  trade. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  I  support 
this  bill.  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  it. 
I  think  America  can  be  proud.  We  are 
the  only  great  Nation  in  history  that  has  ' 
used  its  power  to  give  rather  than  to 
take.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American 
when  I  consider  what  we  are  doing  here 
today. 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  we  are  giv- 
ing only  amounts  to  about  $3  per  capita 
for  the  countries  we  are  trying  to  help 
It  would  be  amazing  if  this  solved  all  of 
the  problems  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  thmii  it  would  also  be  remarkable  if 
we  made  no  mistakes  In  view  of  the  lack 
of  experience. 

We  should  not  eliminate  these  pro- 
grams, but  cut  away  the  excess  fat. 

I  support  this  program,  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  l  minute. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  5  mlnutps. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  again  in  defense  of  my  own  Integrity 
and  the  statements  I  made  earlier  in  the 
day  that  the  language  in  the  minority 
report,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. It  is  just  a  coincidence  that  the 
language  and  data  m  the  minority  report 
coincided  with  wiiat  I  had  establisl,ed 
earlier.  There  is.  and  I  repeat.  Is  a 
definite  relationship  Ijetween  the  gold 
outflow  and  the  Federal  Governments 
program  of  spending  m  foreign  countries. 

We  brought  this  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  thfr  committee  about  8  years  ago 
that  we  were  giving  too  freelv  of  our 
wealth  to  many  countries  and  that  they 
were  building  up  dollars  In  excess  of  then- 
needs  for  commerce  and  that  the  time 
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•Aould  soon  come  that  they  would  de- 
mand gold  for  their  extra  dollars.  I  say 
anain  the  record  Is  accurate. 

I  respect  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Man'land.  But  this  is  data  that  I 
have  also  used  in  the  past. 

As  to  the  table  found  on  page  20.  again 
it  was  just  a  coincidence  that  the  mi- 
nority included  that  in  their  report.  The 
recipients  of  this  program  did,  during 
those  8  years,  purchase  S7.013  million  of 
ou'  gold  Further,  it  was  aid  that  we 
save  to  them  In  1958.  1959,  1960,  and 
1961  which,  I  say,  when  they  got  ready 
to  spend  the  dollars  that  they  had  accu- 
mulated, they  bought  our  gold. 

Also,  in  the  bill  being  considered  by 
the  House  today,  the  analysis  of  the  1966 
budget  indicates  43  of  the  countries  con- 
tained in  the  gold  table  found  on  page 
20  will  receive  foreign  aid.  economic  and 
military,  in  the  amounts  of  over  $1,300 
million. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  "relationship." 
I  think  it  is  a  direct  cause  of  the  gold 
outflow.  As  I  have  said  on  so  many  oc- 
casions before,  there  are  no  facts  or  sta- 
tistics that  will  disprove  the  accuracy  of 
my  statement  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
contention  contained  in  the  minority 
report. 

I  had  to  make  this  statement  in  de- 
tense  of  what  I  said  earlier  today.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  IMr  ShriverI.  for  putting  this 
data  in  the  minority  report,  because  it 
is  something  that  I  had  toyed  with  pre- 
viously, but  I  did  not  have  the  votes  to 
get  it  in  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10871  because  as 
an  American  I  am  proud  of  what  my 
fellow  Americans  are  doing  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  in  foreliin  lands. 

More  than  5,000  AID  technicians — all 
Americans — are  today  working  shoulder- 
to-shoulder '  with  the  people  of  the  re- 
cipient countries  showing  them  better 
ways  to  build  things,  better  ways  to  grow 
things,  better  ways  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, better  ways  to  improve  public 
health,  better  ways  of  public  administra- 
tion—and in  general,  better  ways  of 
living. 

Our  technical  assistance  has  helped  to 
achieve  agrarian  reform  in  the  Philip- 
pines, conquered  malaria  in  Free  China, 
taught  do-it-yourself  home  building  in 
Guatemala,  attacked  illiteracy  in  Colom- 
bia, modernized  agricultural  techniques 
in  Vietnam,  and  set  up  faim  cooperatives 
in  Nigeria, 

In  India,  technical  assistance  has 
helped  to  train  teachers,  establish  a  ma- 
jor fishing  industry,  solve  production  and 
marketing  problems  in  private  industry, 
and  establish  first-class  training  institu- 
tions for  engineers,  industrial  techni- 
cians and  agricultural  experts. 

In  Chile,  it  has  helped  to  effect  tax 
reform  and  improved  tax  collections  sys- 
tems, create  a  savings  and  loan  system, 
and  provide  decent  housing  for  low-in- 
come families. 

In  South  Vietnam.  US.  technical  as- 
sistance has  helped  to  raise  farm  output, 
orgenize  villas-c  health  services  and  edu- 
cation programs,  stamp  cut  malana.  and 
initiate  a  public  safety  program  against 
Vietcong  attacks 


In  Nigeria,  technical  assistance  has 
helped  to  create  a  modem  poultry  in- 
dustry. Increase  cement  output,  expand 
private  industry,  and  reshape  the  edu- 
cational system. 

In  Jordan,  our  technical  assistance 
has  meant  a  thriving  tourist  industry, 
more  irrigation  projects,  tax  reforms, 
and  improved  civil  service  administra- 
tion. 

Because  we  have  learned  that  Ameri- 
can assistance  can  have  lasting  effect 
only  to  the  de^ee  that  It  improves  the 
ability  of  another  country  to  do  some- 
thing for  itself,  we  have  set  up  as  an 
objective  of  technical  assistance  the 
helping  of  developing  countries  to  get  on 
their  own  feet,  by  creating  the  facilities 
and  the  institutions,  and  training  the 
people  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

It  is  important  that  we  leave  not  only 
physical  results — a  dam,  a  road  or  a  fac- 
torj- — but  people  who  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  continue  their  own  develop- 
ment when  we  have  departed  from  their 
country.  This  is  the  mission  of  technical 
assistance  of  our  aid  program,  and  for 
this  reason,  if  not  for  any  other,  H.R. 
10871  deserves  our  full  support. 

As  Americans  we  who  believe  more 
than  any  other  people  on  earth  in  the 
concept  of  world  brotherhood,  we  should 
take  pride  in  this  unselfish  eflort. 

Mr.    PATTB2^.      Mr.    Chairman,    the 
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under    civilian 


militar>-    establishment 
direction. 

MiUtary  assistance  also  makes  a  direct 
contribution  to  U.S.  security  by  providing 
funds  for  U.S.  participation  in  collective 
securitv  organizations  such  as  NATO, 
CENTO,  and  SEATO. 

Today  the  free  world  needs  tlie 
strength  and  support  of  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  abandon  our  small 
allies  to  dictatorship.  With  our  help 
they  have  a  chance.  Without  it,  they 
are  lost.    And.  perhaps,  so  are  we. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
being  asked  to  vote  for  an  increase  of 
about  $35  million  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation tor  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  consider  this  completely  indefensible 
and  suggest  instead  that  the  amount  can 
be  substantially  cut  without  any  impair- 
ment of  the  aid  program  or  International 
relationships. 

The  record  in  the  past  is  only  too  clear. 
Foreign  aid  dollars  have  failed  miserably 
in  stopping  the  advance  of  comrauni,<m 
in  the  world  and  have  too  often  been 
used  by  the  world's  dictators  as  ammu- 
nition against  the  free  world.  There 
has  been  httle  guarantee  that  our  money 
ha.s  ever  reached  the  people  for  whom 
it  was  intended. 

The  American  people,  it  seems  to  me, 
shave  the  view  that  Uie  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  completely  revamped 


very  nature  of  Communist  theory  makes     The  people  want  assurances  that  their 


the  military  assistance  program  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  an  essential  part  oi  our 
foreign  policy. 

Communists  aie  pledged  to  an  inter- 
national conspiracy  to  end  systems  of 
free  enterprise  and  replace  them  with 
totalitarianism.  If  we  are  dedica:ed  to 
the  independence  of  the  indiv-idual.  we 
cannot  sit  idly  by  as  Communists  infil- 
trate one  country  after  another.  The 
security  of  the  United  States  is  at  Eiake; 
ths  dignity  of  man  in  the  balance. 

An  appropriation  of  SI. 170  million  is 
requested  for  military  assistance  this  fis- 
cal year.  About  72  percent  of  these  funds 
will  go  to  just  11  "forward  defense"  coun- 
tries stretching  from  Greece  to  Korea 
along  the  Communist  frontier.  With- 
out this  aid.  much  greater  burdens  would 
have  to  be  borne  directly  by  our  own 
military  forces. 

The  request  this  year  consists  of  a  basic 
program  of  SI  billion  to  meet  minimum 
essential  needs  plus  an  additional  S170 
million  to  cover  extraordinary  costs  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

The  total  request  is  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  less  than  the  annual  aver- 
age appropriation  for  fiscal  yeBr.s  1960 
through  1964,  and  almost  $5  billion  less 
than  the  peak  appropriation  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  war  and  NATO  buildup. 
We  have  been  able  to  reduce  and,  in  some 
cases,  eliminate  programs  in  countries  of 
increasing  economic  strength. 

Credit  sales  are  used  more  and  more 
to  supplement  or  substitute  for  military 
assistance  grants. 

Much  of  our  military  assistance  goes 
for  the  purchase  of  a  wide  range  of  de- 
fense equipment  and  other  materials. 
Training  is  also  an  essential  component. 
Many  present  and  future  military  lead- 
ers are  brought  to  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  functions  of  a  responsible 


money  goes  to  those  who  really  need 
and  appreciate  it  They  have  not  had 
those  assurances  in  the  past  and  tlicy 
will  not  fine",  a.-^surances  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  The  American  people  are  ex- 
tremely generous,  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  spend  the  three-plus-billlons  of  dol- 
lars asked  if  our  Nation  was  really  bene- 
fiting and  the  recipient  nations  were 
really  using  the  funds  to  best  advantage 
Foreign  aid  is  said  ij  be  a  tool  of  our 
fort  gn  policy,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
it  should  be.  But  it  has  failed  in  larte 
measure  in  being  a  tool  of  any  sort.  We 
still  continue  to  pass  our  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  are  not  only  unfriendly,  but 
openly  hostile,  siding  constantly  witii 
.)ur  enemies  And  when  we  try  to  write 
£ven  one  sentence  into  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  cut  off  such  aid  to  hostile  na- 
tions, the  administration  cries  in  an- 
guish that  our  whole  foreign  poUcy  v.il! 
be  Impaired.  We  also  hear  the  same 
cries  of  anguish  when  we  try  to  cut  a 
few  dollars  from  the  appropriation.  But 
we  have  cut  funds  before  and  I  dare  say 
our  foreign  relations  never  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  funds.  Our  image  may  have 
become  tarnished  around  the  world  in 
recent  years,  but  as  we  pointed  out  in 
the  minority  views  accompanying  this 
bill,  the  impairment  in  our  image  was 
not  due  to  any  reduced  amounts  of  for- 
eign aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  completely 
lost  its  control  over  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Once  we  appropriate  the  money, 
anything  can  happen.  It  is  startling  to 
note  from  the  committee  testimony  th.it 
it  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  admin- 
istrators of  the  aid  program  to  testify 
before  the  committee  requesting  funds 
for  a  building  and  loan  bank  In  Gua- 
temala and  then  turn  around  and  build  a 
mountain    resort    in    Brazil    with    the 
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money.  The  program's  administration 
Is  so  lax  that  the  Congress  does  not  even 
hear  about  certain  projects  imtil  after 
[hey  have  failed  miserably  through  bim- 
;!in!;  and  mismanagement. 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  no  effective  way 
of  stopping  this  foolish  spending  except 
to  slash  the  funds  available.  I  suggest 
»e  do  just  that  and  then  develop  a  pro- 
gram that  will  really  aid  the  needy  of  the 
world. 

Actually,  the  present  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram represents  preferential  treatment 
of  foreign  nations  over  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  anyone  in  our  coun- 
iiy  want.T  a  new  dam.  a  flood  control 
project,  or  any  other  local  program,  the 
interested  parties  must  come  to  Congress 
«lth  a  workable  plan.  But  not  so  whh 
foreign  interests  and  the  foreign  aid  peo- 
ple. If  they  did  have  to  come  to  Con- 
gress to  justify  their  programs  we  would 
see  fewer  roads  that  lead  to  nowhere, 
fewer  TV  sets  sent  to  bush  country  where 
there  are  no  transmitters  or  electricity, 
fewer  hay  balers  to  a  coimtry  that  docs 
not  raise  hay,  and  less  eye  shadow  and 
bubble  gum  to  Turkey. 

Perhaps  I  would  not  be  so  concerned 
about  all  of  this  if  the  three-plus  billions 
being  considered  today  actually  repre- 
sented all  of  our  foreign  aid  effort.  But 
it  does  not .  Requests  for  foreign  assist- 
ance submitted  to  Congress  this  year 
.imoiint  to  over  S7'2  billion.  .And  the 
unexpended  balance — pipeline — as  of 
June  30.  1965.  is  estimated  to  be  over 
S10.6  billion. 

The  balance  of  trade  has  shown  a  sig- 
nificant trend.  Some  countries  have 
been  receiving  our  aid  since  the  days  of 
the  MarshaU  Plan,  and  you  would  expect 
that  it  would  have  opened  the  way  for 
increased  U.S.  trade.  However,  our 
commercial  trade  balance  is  in  a  slg- 
.liflcant  downward  glide. 

Tlie  advocates  of  uncontrolled  foreign 
aid  tell  us  that  it  has  no  effect  on  the 
critical  outflow  of  gold.  But  the  facts 
indicate  otherwise.  For  the  7-year  pe- 
riod of  1958  through  1964.  57  countries 
V  ho  have  received  $14.4  billion  of  our  as- 
sistance also  have  purchased  over  $7 
billion  in  U.S.  gold  stocks  during  the 
same  period.  Fourteen  of  those  coun- 
tries bought  an  additional  $769  million 
of  our  gold  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  calendar  year  1965.  Tliese  figures 
do  not  even  include  the  benefits  these 
cou'itiles  have  received  in  special  tariff 
con.siderations  on  marketing  their  sugar, 
beef  and  other  commodities  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  told  not  to  worry  about  the 
dollars  spent  on  foreign  aid  because 
most  of  them  are  spent  right  here  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  myth  that  simply  is 
rot  true.  Close  examination  reveals 
that  we  are  talking  about  only  total  com- 
modity purchases  For  example,  in 
liscil  year  1963,  $855  million  was  spent 
on  commodities  out  of  total  foreign  aid 
grants  and  loans  of  $5.17  billion. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  in  the  minority  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  believe  that 
ioreign  assistance  can  be  worthwhile,  but 
■*e  cannot  subscribe  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  focus  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  upon  responsive  projects 
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that  use  our  abundance  of  food  to  feed 
the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the  world 
where  starvation  Is  all  too  prevalent. 
And  initiation  of  educational  programs 
are  needed  to  help  the  people  of  newly 
emerging  nations  to  better  enable  them 
to  take  their  place  in  a  continually  more 
complex  civilization. 

Until  those  worthy  objectives  have 
been  accomplished.  I  suggest  that  we  put 
a  stop  to  the  present  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Contingency  fund.  soutlieaBt  A^la:  For 
expenses  authorized  by  section  451(ai. 
S89.0OO.0OO. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  Ijcen  interesting 
to  hear,  starting  with  consideration  of 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  at- 
tempts to  soft  pedal  the  Pakistan -India 
war  that  is  now  going  on.  For  years 
some  of  us  liave  warned,  and  we  were 
voices  in  the  wilderness,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment was  arming  and  otherwise  aid- 
ing some  countries  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  go  to  war  against  each 
other.  I  do  not  know  why  the  attempt 
is  being  made  here  today  to  minimize 
the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  be- 
cause as  a  result  of  this  biU  and  mal- 
administration of  the  foreign  handout 
program  there  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  fatal  errors  already  made. 

This  Government  spent  hundreds  of 
million  of  dollars,  yes  billions,  arming 
and  otherwise  helping  those  two  coim- 
tries.  Yet  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  Prime  Minister  Shastri  of  India 
went  to  Moscow  and  while  there  told  its 
we  should  get  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
He  did  our  cause  no  good  around  the 
world  by  issuing  such  a  statement.  We 
have  been  ti-ylng  to  get  some  help  in 
Vietnam.  As  a  result  of  the  S130  billion 
that  has  been  expended  by  this  country 
around  the  world  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  on  foreign  giveaways,  where  have 
we  found  any  friends  to  help  us  with  the 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam? 

Still  the  leader  of  India  goes  to  Mos- 
cow and  while  there  tells  us  that  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  and  gives 
comfort  to  those  around  the  world  who 
say,  "We  are  delighted  that  you  are  doing 
the  fighting.  You  go  ahead  and  do  the 
fighting  and  the  dying." 

A  little  wliile  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Bow]  asked  where  the  money 
is  going  to  come  from  to  pay  this  bill. 
The  same  question  has  been  asked  year 
after  year.  The  answer  he  gets  is  a  lot 
of  silence,  as  usual,  from  those  who  are 
so  free  with  the  money  of  others.  I  am 
afraid  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  a  lit- 
tle bit  too  old  fashioned  to  qualify  for 
members'nip  In  the  Great  Society.  Too 
few  are  concerned  about  the  debt  and 
deficits  in  this  country,  but  they  are  con- 
cerned about  deficits  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago, 
the  handout  artists  gave  $15  million  to 
the  government  of  Ecuador  because  of 
their  budget  deficit,  when  they  had  the 


credit  to  borrow  money  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
tried  to  make  an  Issue  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  giving  economic  aid  to  some  of 
the  countries  which  are  buying  our  gold. 
For  example,  let  us  consider  France. 
We  are  no  longer  giving  economic  aid 
to  France  and  probably  not  ver>-  much 
military  assistance.  But  what  would  be 
the  situation  If  Franc*  assumed  the  re- 
sponsiblhty  of  defending  France  agahist 
the  Communist  conspiracy  Instead  of  the 
United  States  maintaining  four  or  five 
divisions  in  Europe  at  being  expense  to 
American  taxpayers? 

We  ought  to  bring  those  divisions 
home.  France  ought  to  be  spending  the 
money  and  providing  the  troops  to  de- 
fend Pi'ance.  Slie  would  not  have  quite 
so  much  money  to  buy  our  gold  If  she 
were  providing  her  own  defenses.  The 
same  statement  applies  to  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

After  all  these  years.  I  think  I  have 
found  the  real  answer  to  the  attempts 
of  the  foreign  alders  to  rationalize  the 
spending  of  our  money  around  the  world. 
I  wish  to  read  very  briefly  from  page 
1508  of  the  committee  hearings  when  the 
subject  of  Togo  was  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Shhiver]  asked  the  following  question: 

What  is  the  purpose  of  our  putting  money 
into  tiiat  country  when  other  countries  have 
tjeen  oontributlng  toward  their  economic  dt- 
velopment? 

Mr.  HtrTCTirNsON's  answer  for  the  aid 
outfit  was  as  follows: 

The  basic  rationale  Is  what  I  gave  you  ear- 
lier The  necessity  for  them  showing  that 
someone  is  Interested  In  them  rather  than 
the  people  they  U£ed  to  have  their  depend- 
ence upon. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  real  need:  it 
Is  a  proposition  of  showing  them  that 
we  are  big,  open-handed  spenders;  that 
we  simply  carmot  let  anyone  prevent  the 
Great  Society  from  dissipating  the  re- 
sources of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  a  repeat  per- 
formance of  every  other  muUl-bllUon 
dollar  handout  that  has  cotne  down  the 
pike  for  the  past  17  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  again  being  jobbed 
by  those  who  have  no  policy  except  to 
continue  the  discredited  effort  to  buy  and 
brit)e  around  the  world 

Apparently  it  is  utterly  futile  to  try  to 
cut  this  bill  In  the  interests  of  trying  to 
save  this  countrj'  from  ultimate  Ijank- 
ruptcy.     I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  FISHER.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  rise  to 
give  my  wholehearted  support  to  that 
portion  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram which  is  direct«i  to  Nationalist 
China.  The  amount  of  money  for  For- 
mosa Is,  of  course,  a  classified  figure,  but 
I  engage  In  no  breach  of  security  when 
I  express  my  satisfaction  that  it  is  a 
figure  larger  than  last  year  or  the  year 
l)efore.  We  know  from  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  past  decade  that  we 
get  more  for  every  dollar  that  is  spent 
in  military  aid  to  our  friends  In  the  Re- 
public of  China  than  perhaps  any  other 
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place  in  the  world.    That  return  is  in  ^he 
'orm  of  mutual  security. 

Our  country  is  being  honored  at  this 
time  by  a  visit  from  the  wife  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  China.  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  women.  She  is  universally  re- 
spected and  admired  by  the  American 
people.  She  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  great  struggle  for  human  free- 
dom in  the  Pacific  area.  We  can  benefit 
from  her  wise  counsel  and  sound  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  many  of  us  have 
doubted  the  justification  for  billions  of 
dollars  m  foreign  economic  aid  which 
has  not  been  productive  of  good  results 
in  recent  years.  I  think  history  has  vin- 
dicated our  judgment  in  opposing  many 
projects  which  liave  involved  vast 
amounts  of  waste  and  extravagance. 
That,  however,  lias  not  been  the  case  in 
Formosa,  where  there  is  something  tan- 
jribie  to  show  for  our  efforts.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  economic  and  military  aid 
have  always  been  lumped  together  in  the 
same  bills  ever  since  foreign  aid  began. 
The  two  should  be  treated  separately. 

Our  coimtry.  both  through  Us  eco- 
nomic-aid program  and  its  militai'y  as- 
sistance, has  helped  to  weld  a  powerful 
military  force  on  the  island  of  Formosa. 
Today  there  are  some  600,000  combat- 
ready  troops  plus  a  capable  Air  Force,  a 
relatively  small  but  effective  Navy  and 
other  supporting  units  With  the  sltu- 
sdon  being  what  it  is  in  southeast  Asia, 
there  Is  no  need  to  belabor  the  impor- 
tance of  these  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
China  to  our  own  interests  in  the  Far 
East— and  indeed,  throughout  the  world. 
We  hear  and  read  much  about  the 
committed  and  tmcommitted  nations. 
There  iii  no  more  committed  nation  than 
the  Republic  of  China  They  are 
ready — they  are  more  than  ready — they 
are  anxious — to  uphold  freedom,  and 
this  they  have  proved  over  the  last  16 
years. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  who  are  our 
friends  and  how  long  they  will  remain 
our  friends;  we  need  have  no  doubt  In 
this  respect  so  far  as  Fonnosa  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  no  belter  friends — and 
at  this  juncture  in  world  affairs,  we  have 
no  more  important  friends. 

Our  investment,  both  in  economic  and 
militaiT  aid,  has,  of  course,  been  very 
larg^.  And  no  assistance  has  provided 
greater  rewards.  Even  If  we  were  to 
view  these  large  expenditures  from  the 
most  narrow,  parochial,  and  selfish 
standpoint,  we  would  be  justified  in  con- 
tinuing our  military  aid  to  the  Republic 
of  China  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  large  Investment  which  we  have 
already  made. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  economic 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  China  has  now- 
come  to  an  end  and  there  may  be  those 
Rho  would  say  that  this  being  so,  the 
Republic  of  China  is  now  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  itself  not  only  economically 
but  militarily.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  end  of  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  in  Taiwan  does  not 
mean  that  the  Chinese  have  become 
rich.  Per  capita  income  averages  only 
S150  a  year  as  compared  with  something 
over  S2.500  in  the  United  States.  We 
would  be  short-sighted  and  foolish  to 


even  consider  stopping  or  lessening  our 
militai-y  aid  to  this  bastion  of  freedom  In 
the  Far  East. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  a  bill  was 
being  considered  by  the  other  body,  an 
amendment  was  offered  to  add  SlOO  mil- 
lion to  the  amount  in  the  bill  for  For- 
mosa. The  amendment  was  withdrawn 
and  I  must  say  that  I  regret  this  fact 
It  is  my  understanding  from  a  reading  of 
the  Record  that  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn  for  only  one  reason — and 
that  reason  is  that  assurances  were 
given  which  made  the  amendment  un- 
necessary. I  am  not  aware  of  the  de- 
tails underlying  these  assurances  but  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
must  have  been  of  a  very  persuasive 
nature. 

A  mere  glance  at  a  map  of  the  far 
Pacific  makes  immediately  evident  the 
importance  of  the  island  chain  of  which 
Formosa  is  a  vital  link.  This  whole  is- 
land chain  furnishes  bases  to  support 
the  operation  In  South  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia. 

Although  highly  imlikely  at  this  time, 
it  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  our  own  air  and  naval 
forces  might  at  some  time  be  required 
to  take  over  the  primary  role  in  the  con- 
taining of  Communist  China.  Should 
that  eventuality  occur,  these  island  bases 
are  indispensable  to  that  mission. 

Today  we  have  base  faculties  on  For- 
mosa which  are,  however,  only  on  a 
standby  basis.  The  security  of  Formosa 
is  intimately  tied  to  that  of  Okinawa 
and  the  Philippines,  the  sites  of  our  prin- 
cipal advance  air  and  naval  base  com- 
plexes. 

Under  no  circumstances  could  this 
country — or  the  Western  World — permit 
a  Chinese  Communist  occupation  of  For- 
mosa since  this  would  expose  both  Oki- 
nawa and  the  Philippines  to  Communi.«t 
infiltration  and  subversion. 

Let  us  not  for  a  moment  forget  that 
only  a  year  ago  m  their  letter  to  the 
Soriet  Communist  Party  the  Chinese  as- 
serted: 

Two-tl^irds  of  the  world's  population  need 
to  moke  revolution  •  •  •  violent  revolu- 
tion Is  a  universal  law  of  proletarian  revo- 
lution. To  realize  the  transition  to  social- 
ism, the  proletariat  must  wage  armed  strug- 
gle, smash  the  old  state  machine,  and  estali- 
Ush  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Red  China  now^  has  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility and  the  Free  Chinese  on  Formosa 
feel  more  sharply  than  any  of  their 
Asian  neighbors  the  shock  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  nuclear  explosion  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  they  believe  it 
foreshadows  a  military  capability  aimed 
directly  at  them.  The  Communi.3ts 
across  the  narrow  straits  that  separate 
Formosa  from  Red  China  continue  to 
pursue  their  campaign  of  political  de- 
nunciation and  military  threat. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  testified  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  earl.er 
this  year — 

The  Chinese  on  Taiwan  (Forznoaa)  must 
maintain,  and  we  must  continue  to  help 
them  support,  large  modern  military  forces 
If  their  territory  is  to  be  defended. 

And  I  w1U  add.  If  all  of  our  varied 
interests  in  the  Far  East  are  to  be 
defended. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  better  summary  of 
our  national  attitude  toward  Formosa 
than  that  expressed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  during  his  visit  to  Taipei  last 
year.    During  that  visit  he  said: 

The  Communist  regime  on  tlie  malnlariu 
of  Ctilna  calls  itself  revolutionary  and  boaars 
of  progress,  despite  the  fact  that  its  policies 
have  Inflicted  terrible  setbacks  on  the  people 
of  the  mainland.  It  Is  the  Government  .-intj 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  who  hii\^ 
been  carrj-lng  out  successfully  progressive 
programs  which  reflect  the  true  revolutlor.- 
ary  Inheritance  of  the  three  people's  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  These  forward- 
looking  programs  continue  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  China. 

I  salute  the  resolute  will  and  posuive 
achievement  of  the  Republic  of  China  under 
the  leadership  ot  President  Chiang  Kal-sho.:. 
The  .American  people  have  always  regarded 
the  Chinese  people  with  admiration.  We 
value  you  as  .stalwart  comrades  In  the  strug- 
gle to  secure  a  more  prosperous,  just,  and 
satisfying  life  for  all  free  men  everywhere, 
and  a  peace  safe  from  the  threats  of  aggres- 
sion. I  lool!  forward  to  discussions  with  your 
leaders  on  the  major  problems  facing  free 
men  today.  May  the  friendship  and  close 
understanding  between  our  two  peoples,  a* 
your  own  phrase  puts  It.  live   10,000  year^ 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  flat  state- 
ment: We  should  give  every  measure  of 
support  to  the  Republic  of  China  that  is 
within  our  power.  They  are  a  stabiliz- 
ing force  in  the  Far  East  at  this  momen; 
They  are  a  potential  striking  force  at  any 
time  from  this  moment  on  should  tha: 
necessity  arise. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  12:  Administrative  expenses: 
For  expenses  authorized  by  section  B37(ai. 
$54,240,000. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  long  been  2 
critic  of  how  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  recently  been  carried  out  by  our 
Government,  and  this  criticism  is  fe!t 
by  millions  of  Americans  and  by  a  large 
portion  of  Congress. 

The  tremendous  financial  outlay  for 
foreign  aid  today  is  a  great  drain  on  fce 
country's  fiscal  strength,  especially  in 
view  of  the  recent  large  spending  pro- 
grams passed  by  Congress,  and  the  rcsl 
necessity  to  spend  many  biUlons  of  dol- 
lars on  our  military  mission  in  Vietnam 

It  is  obvious  that  tremendous  admin- 
istrative improvements  must  be  made  \n 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  waste  ellm- 
mated  wherever  possible. 

Besides  that,  the  program  is  far  too 
flexible  and  lacks  specific  congressional 
attention  and  restriction  to  Individual 
projects  and  countries, 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  mllltar>' 
program  of  the  foreign  aid  legislation 
being  placed  in  the  Department  ot  De- 
fense with  review  by  Congress  comini,: 
through  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees.  The  military  item-< 
should  get  the  close  scrutiny  and  carf- 
ful  attention  that  is  given  our  own  mih- 
tary  expenditures.  Nothing  like  this  or 
even  approaching  this  Is  presently  the 
case  and  with  more  money  going  In'" 
crisis  areas  around  the  world  we  need 
this  more  than  ever. 
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As  we  debate  the  appropriations  meas- 
ure in  our  foreign  assistance  program  of 
1966,  let  us  now  note  that  it  is  time  to 
consider  the  next  foreign  aid  program. 
We  now  need  to  study  our  whole  ap- 
proach to  overseas  spending,  including 
payments  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
f.:,d  a  fresh  approach  to  foreign  aid 
v.hich  will  best  serve  our  national  Interest 
and  keep  the  peace, 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  need  to 
split  the  military  aid  and  the  economic 
aid  portions  of  the  program,  I  would 
also  hope  that  further  study  might  be 
5;ven  to  my  legislation  which  would  ban 
uayments  to  the  United  Nations  for  pro- 
grams contrary  to  the  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Vietnam  war.  the  Dominican  re- 
volt, and  the  current  fighting  between 
India  and  Pakistan  are  all  involved  with 
GUI'  overall  foreign  aid  program.  There 
la  no  better  time  than  now  to  make  sure 
we  are  spending  our  foreign  aid  money 
in  tlic  right  place  at  the  right  time.  We 
should  question  ourselves  as  to  whether 
iliere  would  be  any  war  in  India  and 
Pakistan  today  if  we  had  not  been  pour- 
ins  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  in  there  and 
mcreasing  our  own  national  debt  to  do 
ii 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  a  rut  with 
our  continued  policy  of  foreign  aid. 

Let  us  plan  now  to  split  our  military 
and  economic  assistance. 

Let  us  plan  now  to  have  a  specific 
caugressional  check  on  all  spending  in 
each  and  every  country  we  support  with 
our  aid. 

Let  us  get  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
livogram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk.     Page  3,  line  19: 

Unobligated  balances  as  of  June  30,  1065, 
■A  lunds  heretofore  made  available  imder  the 
mthorlty  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
!^6I  as  amended,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
\'Ai!i  bv  law,  are  hereby  continued  available 
:  T  ',iie  fiscr.l  year  1966,  for  the  same  general 

■■  -  OS  for  which  appropriated  and 
lis  certifled  pursuant  to  section  1311 
;  •  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
,i.s  iiiivmg  been  obligated  against  appropria- 
tions lieretofore  made  under  the  authority  of 
li-ie  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
•jrid  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1P61,  as 
iaiended,  for  the  same  general  purpose  as 
:iuj-  of  the  subparagraphs  under  'Economic 
Assi5tan(:e"  are  hereby  continued  available 
:or  tile  same  period  as  the  respective  appro- 
pri:if.i.jn»  in  such  subparagraphs  for  the  same 
efiier.-tl  purpose  Provided,  That  such  pur- 
pi^e  relates  to  a  project  or  program  pre- 
i:ciusly  Justified  to  Congress  and  the  Com- 
iKittaes  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Kepreseiitatlves  and  the  Senate  are  notified 
prli^r  to  the  reobligation  of  funds  for  such 
;jr,j]ects  or  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  ap- 
pearing on  page  3,  beginning  with  line 
19  and  running  through  the  remainder  of 
ihat  pa^e  to  and  through  line  13  on  page 
4. 

I  made  the  point  of  order  on  the  basis 
•hat  the  authorization  bill  contains  sec- 
tion 619,  which  reads  as  follows: 

.StC.  649,  LlMITA-nON  OM  AGGR£GATK  AtTTBOB- 

QiiON-  roB  Use  :n  Fiscal  Teae  1966. — Not- 
v^lth.qrjinding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
:.e  aggregate  of  the  total  amounts  author- 
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Ized  t,^  be  appropriated  for  use  during  the 
ftscal  year  i966,  for  furnishing  assistance  and 
for  admlntstrativR  eicpcnses  under  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  83,360.000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  that  listeti 
at  the  top  of  page  3  of  the  committet 
report  is  the  "carryover  from  prior  year 
appropriations,"  in  the  amount  of  S158.- 
352,000,  which  is  a  part  of  the  unobli- 
gated carryover  that  is  controlled  under 
the  language  which  I  seek  to  strike  under 
the  point  of  order. 

There  is  further  "deobligations  of 
prior-year  obligations"  listed  m  the  re- 
port at  the  top  of  page  3.  This  is  also 
controlled  under  the  language  that  I  seek 
to  have  stricken  under  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difBcult  to  find  the 
total  amounts  of  all  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  language  to  be  found  on 
pages  3  and  4,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
but  In  order  that  this  bill  to  tie  made  to 
conform  to  the  new  section  that  was 
written  into  the  authorization  bill,  which 
has  been  signed  by  the  F>resident  of  the 
United  States  and  is  now  law.  I  submit 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  must  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  dealing 
with  two  different  acts. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation  there 
was  a  celling  of  $3,360  million  of  new 
appropriations.  The  bill  before  the 
House  calls  for  only  $3,285  million  in 
new  appropriations.  Some  part  of  the 
previous  money  appropriated  is  1-year 
funds  and  does  not  necessarily  carry 
over,  and  we  are  following  the  language 
in  the  authorizing  legislation  itself. 

I  refer  to  section  645  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended: 

tJnexpended  balances  of  funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  or  Public  Law 
86-735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  ony  time  be  con- 
solidated, and,  In  addition,  may  be  consoli- 
dated with  appropriations  made  available  for 
the  same  general  purposes  under  tlie  author- 
ity of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  ruling, 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 

I  believe  it  is  nece.s.sary  to  read  section 
649,  as  shown  on  page  10  of  the  authori- 
zation conference  report,  very  carefully, 
I  read  from  page  10,  section  649: 

Limitation  on  aggregate  authorization  for 
use  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  Inclusion  of 
the  words,  "aggregate  authorization." 

The  language  goes  on: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  aggregate  of  the  total  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

I  repeat: 
the  aggregate  of  the  total  amounts  author- 
ized to  l>e  appropriated  for  use  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966  for  furnishing  assistance  and 
for  administrative  expenses  under  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  93,360,000,000. 

Now,  the  aggregate  of  the  total  amount 
is  the  $3,285  million  in  new  appropria- 


tions plus  an  admitted  amount  of  re- 
appropriations  of  pnor  year  appropria- 
tions under  this  act. 

Under  this  act — under  this  act.  I  em- 
phasize and  reempha.'iize.  The  provision 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  seeks  to 
strike  on  the  point  of  order  at  the  bottom 
of  page  3  and  the  lop  of  page  4  of  the 
bill  refers  to  all  appropriations  under 
this  act ,  title  I-  I  cannot  help  but  argue 
as  emphatically  as  I  can  tliat  when  you 
take  the  new  money  and  the  unobligated 
balances  which  are  reappropriated,  you 
inevitably  go  alxjve  the  ceiling  of  the 
aggregate  total  amounts  which  are 
limited  by  the  authorization  act  a.s  is 
indicated  in  the  report.  It  seems  to  me 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt  the  gen- 
tleman's point  of  order  is  valid, 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr,  MAHON,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Loui.'^iana  [Mr  Passman] 
well  cover  the  case  before  the  Chair 
I  would  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R,  Ford) 
made  reference  to  the  aggregate  author- 
ization. If  you  turn  over  to  page  25  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  authorizing 
bill,  in  the  second  paragraph,  I  think  we 
see  that  the  language  quoted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  ha,?  reference 
only  to  the  appropriation  of  new  funds. 
It  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  reappro- 
priations  and  recoveries.  I  would  read 
the  language  which  the  committee  in- 
serted in  the  report : 

This  sum  must  be  measured  against  the 
Executive  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966  of  53.459,670.000. 

This  is  the  figure  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
so  pointed  out  here  in  this  conference 
report.    Now  I  will  continue,  if  I  may: 

The  later  figure  Includes  amounts  specifi- 
cally authorized  In  this  bill  as  well  as  the 
Executive  appropriation  requests  against 
sums  previously  authorized  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  for  State  Department  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

And  so  forth.  My  point  is  that  the 
language  in  the  law  quoted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  must  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  budget  request  for  new 
and  not  pre\aously  appropriated  funds; 
namely  about  $3  4  billion 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  be  heard  further  on 
the  ixilnt  of  order,  if  I  may,  please. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  that  the  Chair  has  to  look 
at  this  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  availability  of  funds  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  GoveiTjnent.  The 
funds  that  come  from  new  appropria- 
tions are  identical  as  far  as  tl:e  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  concerned 
with  funds  that  come  from  reappropri- 
ation  of  prior  year  funds.  Obligational 
authority  is  not  different  in  cither  case. 
I  refer  specifically  again,  if  I  may,  to 
section  649.    Obviously  they  had  in  mind 
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actual  obligational  authority  from  any 
and  all  sources,  because  they  said: 

Umnatlon  on  aggregate  authorisation  for 
use  in  fiscal  year  1966- 

They  go  on  to  say : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act.  the  aggregate  of  th>?  total  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  use  during 
fiscal  year  1966  for  furnishing  assistance  and 
tor  administrative  expenses  under  this  act 
shall  not  exceed  $3,360  million. 

They  say  "the  aggregate  of  the  total 
amounts." 

The  Chair  must  appreciate  that 
■total"  means  both  new  money  and  re- 
appiopriated  funds.  It  Is  a  clear-cut 
case  that  the  conference  report  states 
all  funds  which  would  Include  new  ap- 
propriations as  well  as  reappropriatlons 
of  unobligated  balances  from  prior  years. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heajd  further  on  the  point  of  or- 
der? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
Llie  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  On  page  10.  section 
649: 

Limitation  on  aggregate  authorization  for 
use  In  fiscal  year  1966. — Notwithstraiding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  aggregate 
of  the  total  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprloted  for  use  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966  for  furnishing  assistance  and  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  this  Act  shall 
not  exceed  $3  360.000.000 

In  each  and  every  case  the  agency 
documents  what  the  S3.360  million  rep- 
resented. Had  the  conference  intended 
to  cancel  out  any  prior  year  appropria- 
tions or  unexpended  funds  they  would 
have  deleted  from  the  bill  section  645 
which  reads — at  the  expense  of  repeti- 
tion— as  follows: 

Sec  645.  tJNEXPENDED  Balances. — tJnex- 
pended  balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended  or  Public  Law  86^ 
735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
avallnble  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  con^ 
solidated.  and.  in  addition,  may  be  consoli- 
dated with  appropriations  made  available 
for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the 
authority  of  tills  Act. 

I  contend  if  they  did  not  want  the  De- 
partment and  the  Congress  to  have  the 
riEht  to  continue  the  unobligated  funds 
then  certainly  section  645  would  have 
been  deleted  from  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
as  the  head  of  the  House  confeiees.  that 
the  House  conferees  did  not  have  the 
intention  that  he  just  stated.  We  con- 
sidered the  words  to  be  appropriated 
durins  fiscal  year  1966"  to  mean  new 
money  only.  The  House  conferees  did 
not  consider  that  section  649  v.ould  apply 
to  any  but  new  funds,  and  so  stated  on 
page  25  of  the  conference  report.  The 
present  bill  appropriates  only  S3.285  mil- 
lion in  new  money.  The  rest  of  the  funds 
listed  in  the  table  on  pago  3  of  the  Ap- 
piopi-iations  Committee  report  refer  to 
reappropriatlons  of  prior  year  appropri- 
ations. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  be  heard  further,  natu- 
rally I  have  great  respect  for  the  observa- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  But  the  clear 
language  of  section  649  does  not  coincide 
with  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
read  and  reread  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers,  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  a  part, 
and  I  find  no  such  explanation  on  pages 

24  or  25,  that  coincide  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  reread  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ttxas  I  am 
sure  the  explanation  is  definite  that  we 
did  not  mean  what  the  gentleman  has 
stated.  Read  the  entire  paragraph  on 
page  25.  and  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand the  explanation. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  have  read  and  reread  that  para- 
graph and  it  does  not  midermine  the 
clear  language  of  section  649  which 
speaks  of  "the  aggregate  of  the  total 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated." 
When  you  tallt  about  "the  aggregate  of 
total  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated '  you  inevitably,  invariably  have 
to  include  not  only  new  obligation  au- 
thority but  the  reappropriation  of  pre- 
vious unobligated  balances  from  prior 
years.  Ail  are  one  and  the  same  insofar 
as  the  Impact  on  the  Treasury  is  con- 
cerned. 

They  are  one  and  the  same  thing  from 
the  point  of  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
under  that  interpretation,  which  I  thinlc 
is  clear  and  unequivocal,  the  point  of 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross  1  is  valid. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price >.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  made  his 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
line  19.  page  3.  and  through  line  13  on 
page  4. 

The  Chair,  after  careful  examination 
of  the  sections  in  the  conference  report 
referred  to  by  the  various  Members  who 
have  commented  on  this  point  of  order, 
is  constrained  to  agree  that  the  language 
found  in  the  conference  report  on  page 

25  referred  to  authorizations  contained 
in  that  particular  bill  and  pertaias  only 
to  new  money. 

There  is  a  definite  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Chair  that  it  did  not  pertain  to 
carryover  funds  or  to  the  making  avail- 
able of  funds  which  under  section  645 
would  remain  and  continue  to  be  avail- 
able. 

The  Chair  feels  that  section  645  is 
sufficient  to  make  these  carryover  funds 
in  order  and  the  Chair,  therefore,  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  7.  line  10; 

"Sec  107.  (ai  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  aa  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
funushes.  or  permits  any  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is 
governed  Ijy  the  Castro  regime,  in  addition 
to  those  items  contained  on  the  list  main- 


tained by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  tit:p 
I  of  the  Mutual  I>efense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  any  arms,  ammuni- 
tlon.  Implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  ma- 
terials, or  any  other  articles,  materials,  cr 
supplies  of  primary  strategic  sigtilflcance 
used  in  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  or  of  strategic  sig- 
nificance to  the  conduct  of  war,  including 
petroleum  products  '• 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BV   MR    ROONEY   Ol^ 
NEW    YORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roonet  of  .New 
York.  On  page  7.  line  14.  after  the  comma 
insert  "or  to  North  Vietnam."  and  on  page  e, 
line  2,  after  the  comma  insert  "or  to  North 
Vietnajn". 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Ml- 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  briefly  explain 
this  pending  amendment.  This  Is  the 
amendment  that  I  mentioned  during  the 
course  of  the  colloquy  a  while  ago  witii 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  Chambehlain]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
add  the  words  "or  to  North  Vietnam"  to 
the  first  part  of  section  107  on  page  7  o! 
the  bill,  and  the  same  words  to  the  sec- 
ond or  (bf  section  of  section  107  at  page 
8  of  the  bin,  the  first  of  these  referring 
to  military  assistance  and  the  second  to 
economic  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  language  no 
country  may  receive  military  assistance 
or  economic  assistance  that  sells,  fur- 
nishes or  permit  any  ships  under  its  reg- 
istry to  carry  the  various  items  men- 
tioned at  page  7  of  the  bill  to  North  Viet- 
nam.   That  is  it.  pure  and  simple. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  at 
length  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Passman]  and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  asree  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. ' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  Mike  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  ^Jew  York  [or 
offering  this  amendment,  and  to  say  that 
it  is  precisely  the  amendment  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  at  this  time. 

I  may  say  that  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  we  will  make  it  clear  to  ilie 
countries  of  the  world  that  we  in  the 
Congress  do  not  intend  to  use  the  money 
we  are  exacting  from  our  taxpayer.^  to 
support  any  nation  that  is  aiding  Nortfi 
Vietnam.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  offering  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.~e 
in  support  of  this  amendment  whicli 
would  bar  aid  to  nations  whose  vessels 
trade  with  Communist  North  Vietn.»in 
I  have  recently  been  advised  that  Hanoi 
gets  45  percent  of  its  imports  from  re- 
cipients of  American  aid,  I  have  ior„ 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  the  lack 
of  active  cooperation  among  our  allies, 
especially  those  countries  which  would 
be  In  immediate  danger  of  Communist 
infiltration  and  domination  if  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong  should  capture  control 
of  the  Saigon  goveinment.  The  incoi:- 
sistency  of  asking  the  American  ta.N- 
payer  to  pay  the  tax  bill  for  the  war  ;n 
Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time  asking 
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them  to  contribute  their  tax  money  to 
aid  countries  that  are  obviously  supply- 
in^'  our  enemy  seems  incredible  to  me. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
planning  later  in  the  day  to  introduce 
legislation  to  prevent  the  use  of  .Amer- 
ican ports  by  vessels  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion which  allows  its  vessels  to  trade 
with  Communist  North  Vietnam.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  method  of 
.topping  this  ridiculous  situation,  I 
urfe  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Rooneyi. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read, 

Mr,  PASSMAN,  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  bill 
be  considered  as  read,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  ino  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  anj' 
points  of  order  remaining  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  b<ll? 

If  not.  the  I  Chair  will  receive  amend- 
ments. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BT  MS.  THOMSON  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Thomson  of 
WUconstn:  Page  12.  immediately  after  line 
7  insert  the  following  new  section: 

■■.Sec  118.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  under  this  act  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended  i  except  part  II  of  that  act) .  may 
IK  used  to  make  payments  with  respect  to 
any  contract  tio  which  the  tJnlted  States  is 
a  party  which  provides  for  research  into  the 
administrative  organization  or  operation,  or 
personnel  practices,  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
n:3tional  Development, 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin,  Mr, 
Chairman,  this  is  the  amendment  to 
which  I  referred  duiing  debate  earlier 
in  the  day  in  my  references  to  the  craze 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment to  enter  into  contracts. 

As  of  last  December  the  agency  had 
entered  into  over  S400  million  worth  of 
contracts  with  universities  and  other 
corporate  entities  for  doing  the  work  of 
the  AID  agency.  They  have  spent  $25 
million  in  the  field  of  research  with 
these  various  corporations  and  universi- 
ties. Much  of  the  money  they  have 
wasted  has  been  spent  in  searching  out 
problems  of  their  own  agency 

For  Instance,  they  spent  S284.000  on 
contracts  with  a  concern  to  tell  them 
what  kind  of  people  they  should  hire 
for  overseas  assignments,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  four  top  Jobs  in  their 
mis.sion. 

After  reading  the  report  that  came 
baci:  from  after  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  of  expenditures,  about 
all  you  could  say  for  them  was  they  were 
told  not  to  put  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
ho'.e. 

It  was  an  absolute  waste  of  the  tax- 
Payers'  money.  It  is  something  that 
should  have  been  done  with  an  mter- 
agency  report  and  certainly  it  Is  some- 
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thing  that  should  have  been  known  to 
the  agency  after  all  the  years  they  have 
been  operating  overseas.  They  certainly 
should  have  known  what  the  jobs  are  of 
the  four  top  people  in  the  agencies 
abroad. 

This  Is  a  very  mild  restraint  to  place 
upon  this  agency,  an  agency  which  is 
contracting  out  an  increasing  part  of 
their  own  work.  But  it  would  be  a  little 
warning  to  the  agency  that  this  policy  of 
contracting  and  contracting  and  con- 
traiting  out.  which  I  say  Is  a  craze  for 
contracts  in  the  agency,  was  not  going  to 
be  tolerated  without  scrutiny  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  is  time  that  we  tapped 
their  wrist  a  little  bit,  gently  at  first,  and 
just  restrict  them  so  that  they  cannot 
use  this  money  for  research  into  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  their  own 
agency.  Possibly  next  year  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  can  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  way  money  is  being 
spent  In  this  contract  iJOlicy. 

I  am  hopeful  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  will  accept  this  amendment  to 
place  a  little  restraint  on  th2  agency.  It 
is  not  going  to  invohe  a  great  deal  of 
money  but  it  will  be  a  little  warning  to 
them  that  this  policy  of  theirs  is  receiv- 
ing the  attention  of  this  Congress  and  it 
will  perhaps  save  a  little  money  along 
the  way. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am 
consti-ained  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  I  kno^Ti  in  ad- 
vance that  an  amendment  of  this  type 
would  be  offered  and  had  it  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  subcommittee  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  hearings  or  sub- 
sequent thereto  so  that  we  could  have 
considered  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment, no  doubt  we  would  have  found 
some  merit  in  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  thjt  the  total 
cost  of  research  today  in  our  Govern- 
ment is  in  excess  of  $14  billion.  In  luy 
candid  opinion  this  is  one  place,  inas- 
much as  it  deals  with  personneJ.  in  the 
AID  agency,  that  this  research  is  a  good 
investment,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  this  committee  every  year  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  amount  of  money 
needed  for  research.  We  have  placed  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  coiild  be 
spent  for  research.  The  total  amount 
involved  in  this  bill  is  S12  mUlion,  I 
hope  the  committee  will  vote  the  amend- 
ment down.  Then  I  should  like,  at  some 
subsequent  date,  to  have  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  is  a  very  able 
Member  of  this  body  but  who  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, or  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
this  bin.  to  give  us  some  indication  as  to 
where  he  would  like  to  have  the  restric- 
tions applied  But  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  not  approve  of  this 
amendment  at  this  time  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  voted  doa'n. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Chsii'man.  I  respectfully  rise  to  urge  de- 
feat of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr,  Thomson  I  who  is 
a  fine  Member  of  this  body  and  a  hard- 
working and  capable  gentleman.  But 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  have 


been  submitted  not  earlier  today  but 
weeks  ago.  The  hearings  on  this 
bill  start«l  months  ago.  If  this 
had  l>een  submitted,  as  I  say.  weeks 
ago  or  during  the  hearing.';  we 
would  then  know  exactly  what  this 
means.  But  here  and  presently  the 
.situation  Is  .such  that  the  committee  finds 
itself  confronted  with  a  far-reaching 
amendment,  as  I  read  it,  with  about  2 
minutes  to  read  it.  It  would  provide 
that  none  of  these  funds  may  be  used 
for — what? — for  research  contracts.  If 
this  amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  the 
agency  would  be  prevented  from  taking 
steps  designed  to  improve  its  own  pro- 
cedures 

Mr,  Chaii'man,  I  lespectfully  suggest 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  defeated 
and  that  the  dLstingULshed  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
the  next  time  we  have  a  foreit-n  aid  bill — 
and  I  am  sure  I  kno'A^  somebody  who 
hopes  we  never  have  another  one.  But 
anyhow,  when  we  do.  I  am  sure  proper 
consideration  will  be  given  to  his  idea 
at  that  time, 

Mr,  MILLER  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  trend  in  research  and  develop- 
ment is  to  contract  with  prnate  indus- 
try and  with  nonpiofit  organizations  to 
do  the  research  and  development  that 
cannot  be  done  in-house,  In  Government. 

The  Stiite  of  California  has  appealed 
to,  and  contracted  with,  the  airplane 
industi'j'  to  solve  some  of  its  economic 
and  social  pioblems.  That  action  is  de- 
signed merely  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  future  so  that  we  can  draw  upon  the 
brains  of  our  counti'y  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. The  approach  applies  equally  as 
well  in  the  social  sciences  as  it  does  in 
the  physical  sciences.  To  adopt  the 
amendment  would  be  a  step  In  the  wrong 
direction,  and  I  ask  for  its  defeat. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman, 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  gentleman  yield  I 
meiely  wondered  why  he  did  not  make 
his  eloquent  argument  in  relation  to  his 
own  amendment  that  he  supported  a 
minute  ago  in  reference  to  trading  with 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York,  That  is  a 
subject  that  was  discussed,  not  merely 
for  days,  but  for  many,  many  weeks.  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin had  no  difficulty  understanding  It. 

But  at  this  point  in  these  proceedings, 
I  doubt  vei-y  much  that  very  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  ticdy  understand  the  content 
of  the  gentleman's  proposed  amendment. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  wi'l  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  Held 
one;  more  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin,  That 
is  very  kind  of  the  gentleman  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
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was  not  offered  to  the  subcommittee.  It 
was  not  offered  to  the  full  committee.  It 
was  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  You  picked  It  up.  I  wish  that 
you  had  made  your  argument  against 
that  kind  of  procedure  on  your  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  RCXDNEY  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  is  utterly  Incorrect:  I  did  not 
pick  anything  up.  I  have  not  spoken 
personally  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  today.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  • 
had  an  interest  in  such  an  amendment 
or  that  he  was  interested  in  the  subject 
until  he  spoke  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House.  For  5  minutes  he  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  tell  him  I  had  already  pre- 
pared such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
long  recognized  that  free  entenarlse  must 
be  encouraged  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  to  help  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries achieve  sati.sfactory  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  standards  of  living. 

The  great  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy is  playing  an  mcreaslngly  Impor- 
tant role  In  helping  the  developing  coun- 
tries meet  iheir  needs  for  human  and 
material  resources.  Indeed.  In  our  aid 
program  American  universities,  business 
and  profe.?slonal  firms,  and  service  or- 
ganizations play  a  vital  role.  There  is  no 
f.eld  of  International  development  where 
private  enterprise  has  not  an  Important 
contribution  to  make  My  colleagues  will 
v.a  doubt  find  the  figures  as  Impressive 
a.^  I  have. 

In  the  field  of  education,  over  100  unl- 
ver.slties  hold  more  than  $172  million  in 
AID  contracts  for  research,  surveys, 
training,  and  technical  assistance  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1965.  As  some  of  their  most 
important  work  is  helping  to  establish 
land-grant-type  universities  and  agri- 
cultural extension  services  in  the  less  dc- 
^eloped  countries,  the  battle  between 
food  production  and  the  population 
boom  may  yet  be  won. 

American  cooperative  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions are  providing  the  technical 
knowledge  necessai-y  to  develop  farm 
credit  and  marketing  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  savings  and  loan  ln.stitutions.  and 
housing  and  electric  power  cooperatives. 
Capital  i?  thus  being  mobilized  at  the 
grassroots  level  In  just  four  Latin 
American  countries  alone,  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  95.000  members 
who  have  saved  $32  million.  AID- 
asslsted  agricultural  credit  banks  In  10 
countries — 9  of  them  in  Latin  America — 
have  made  more  than  40.000  subloans 
for  farm  Improvements. 

Private  American  engineering  and 
construction  firms  are  supervising  the 
design  and  construction  of  irrigation 
systems,  power  dams,  fenllizer  factories 
and  the  like  in  over  50  countries.  These 
AID-assisted  capital  projects  of  some  $4 
billion  will  help  the  developing  coimtries 
build  the  groundwork  essential  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  To  meet  the  continuing 
shortage  of  experienced  managerial  help. 
the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps  with  strong  encouragement  from 


AID  was  established  imder  private 
auspices  during  1964  to  provide  the  help 
of  experienced  American  businessmen 
to  entrepreneurs  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  Already  private  business 
firms  m  more  than  30  countries  have 
expressed  interest  and  the  corps  is  al- 
ready involved  In  projects  in  12  countries 
and  is  considering  activity  in  another 
10  countries. 

American  labor  Is  giving  effective  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America  through  AID 
contracts  with  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development,  an  organi- 
zation spearheaded  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

Since  1964  wider  Involvement  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  achieved 
through  the  "Partners  of  the  Alliance" 
program.  AID  helped  to  establish  and 
sustain  this  project  in  which  U.S.  com- 
munities and  their  local  counterparts  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  work  jointly 
on  problems  of  mutual  Interest. 
Twenty-five  active  partnerships  have 
been  developed  and  eight  more  will  be 
activated  in  the  near  future. 

American  voluntary  agencies  have  a 
long  tradition  of  help  to  the  needy  In 
underdeveloped  countries.  Their  work 
ha.s  not  only  provided  essential  food  and 
supplies,  but,  by  demonstrating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  voluntarj-  services,  has 
strengthened  the  growth  of  voluntary 
effort  In  these  countries.  AID  pays  SI 
of  shipping  costs  for  every  $20  of  sup- 
plies pri"ately  contributed  to  these 
agencies.  The  number  of  voluntary 
agencies  vsorking  in  the  field  of  overseas 
development  assistance  is  truly  astonish- 
ing, and  they  provide  a  significant  coun- 
terpart to  governmental  and  intergov- 
ernmental efforts  Sixty-one  agencies 
are  registered  with  AID'S  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  and 
they  are  participating  among  other  pro- 
grams in  material  aid  and  relief  pro- 
grams, self-help  efforts  and  refugee  as- 
sistance. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  results  which 
have  been  achieved  In  the  foreign  aid 
program  by  American  business  firms, 
universities,  labor  unions,  and  private 
organizations.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  I  believe  will  permit  more  efficient 
use  of  the  experience  developed  by  em- 
ployees of  these  private  organizations 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  next 
year;  however.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  applauding  in  the 
efforts  they  have  been  making. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Thomson). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
a  research  contract  will  be  necessary  to 
get  the  information  that  I  desire.  When 
I  spoke  on  the  bill  earlier,  today.  I  ne- 
glected to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana what  he  could  tell  the  House  about 
a  situation  in  Thailand  involving  an 
individual  who  handled  a  lot  of  foreign- 
aid  funds.  I  understand  that  a  huge 
estate  was  left  by  a  general  over  there 
who  had  40  or  50  wives.  I  wonder  if  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  some  con- 
tract outfit  to  find  out  about  that  situa- 


tion, or  can  the  gentleman  from  Loulsl- 
ana  enlighten  us? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  From  a  financial 
standpoint,  a  man  with  50  wives  would 
In  all  probability  have  to  neglect  some 
of  them.  There  have  been  many  rumors 
as  to  the  wealth  of  the  former  Prime 
Minister  to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
I  understand  that  it  was  once  set  at  S139 
million:  then  scaled  down  to  about  S60 
million,  and  then  down  to  about  S35 
million.  It  was  finally  brought  down  to 
$19  million.  If  sufficient  time  is  given, 
they  might  be  able  to  prove  that  Thai- 
land  owes  the  late  Prime  Ministers'  es- 
tate some  money. 

Seriously,  there  is  no  way  to  detei- 
mine  the  nimiber  of  wives  that  th? 
gentleman  had.  because  I  understand 
that  he  guarded  one  with  great  care.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  other  49.  if  there 
were  that  many.  But  according  to  the 
information  given  to  us  during  the  hear- 
ings this  year — as  shown  on  page  1129— 
when  we  were  discussing  the  amount 
which  the  gentleman  referred  to,  the 
following  colloquy  took  place : 

Mr.  Passman-.  Even  »19  mUHon  Is  a  lot  dii". 
ferent  than  $640,000 

Mr  PoATs.  The  main  elements  tliat  he  hela 
in  his  name  was  public  lottery,  gold  Impora, 
paper  trade,  match  production. 

That  gentleman  has  been  called  to  the 
Great  Beyond. 

We  know  that  "graft"  is  accepted 
practice.  We  do  not  Uke  It  but  we  have 
to  accept  it.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  accepted  practice  to  permit 
public  officials  to  get  by  with  such  fool- 
ishness. 

If  the  gentleman  knows  of  any  way 
to  stop  it,  and  will  give  me  the  informa- 
tion, the  next  time  1  go  overseas  I  «ill 
see  if  I  can  get  them  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  offer  a  pretty 
good  suggestion  as  to  a  way  to  stop  it 
I  suggest  we  quit  paying  off  these  cor- 
rupt government  heads  around  the 
world.  We  should  stop  this  business  oi 
foreign  handouts  completely  where  there 
is  the  slightest  indication  of  corruption. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  and  not  nec- 
essarily my  personal  views.  Those  have 
not  changed  very  much  since  I  last  re- 
ported the  bill  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chail- 
man,  once  again  we  have  before  us  the 
foreign  aid  bill  that  continues  to  be  con- 
troversial. It  is  controversial  now  and 
wUl  continue  to  be  so  until  a  broader, 
more  extensive  change  in  our  foreign-aid 
philosophy  takes  place.  In  the  first  sei- 
sion  of  the  88th  Congress,  my  fii-si  term 
of  service.  I  brought  to  the  attention  oi 
my  colleagues  the  overwhelming  need  to 
change  the  direction,  philosopliy,  and 
concept  of  our  foreign-aid  programs  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  number  of 
failiucs  throughout  the  world.  At  that 
time,  I  strongly  urged  that  stronger 
emphasis  be  placed  on  broadening  the 
participation  of  the  private  sector  and 
developing  a  trend  away  from  the  unsuc- 
cessful govemment-to-govemment  ap- 
proach. 
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1  am  frank  to  admit  a  marked  trend 
in  this  direction  has  become  increasingly 
noticeable  as  the  advocates  of  govem- 
mcnt-to-govemment  assistance  grudg- 
inpiy  admit  they  have  erred. 

While  I  will  oppose  the  bill  on  final 
pas.'iage  for  tlie  many  reasons  spelled 
out  in  the  committee  report,  I  want  to 
CO  on  record  as  supporting  the  Peace 
Corps  section  of  the  bill.  If  this  section 
■xeve  voted  on  separately,  I  am  certain, 
the  House  would  support  the  Peace  Corps 
overwhelmingly.  But,  once  again,  we 
are  forced  to  accept  the  bad  with  the 
zood  through  the  omnibus  approach. 
.^Vgain,  however.  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
position  taken  in  1963.  The  Peace 
Corps  effort  has  been  the  best  part  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  but  it.  too.  is 
:imited  in  scope.  We  mast  vigorously 
advance  the  private  Peace  Corps  concept. 
We  must  tell  tlie  leadership  of  our  pri- 
late  sector  that  they  have  an  obligation 
:o  lead  the  economic  offensive  through- 
out the  world  in  order  to  counter  the 
subversive  economic  and  political  offen- 
sive of  our  ideological  adversaries — the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  Chinese. 
They  are  moving  in  this  direction  but 
until  the  Congress  cuts  back  on  foreign 
aid  economic  appropriations,  we  will 
never  have  the  full  commitment  required 
of  the  private  sector.  The  United  States 
of  America  was  once  an  underdeveloped 
country — our  history  books  are  filled 
«ilh  tried  and  proven  methods  to  up- 
irrade  the  standard  of  living  desired 
throughout  the  world.  'We  should 
preach  the  gospel  of  Americanism  in 
pveiy  comer  of  the  globe.  We  should 
take  the  offensive  in  presenting  American 
techniques  for  development  In  a  manner 
that  is  typically  American — more  lead- 
ership and  emphasis  in  the  private  sec- 
tor with  a  diminishing  emphasis  on  pub- 
lic .sector  participation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
••entleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
:'rom  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  last  night 
ihe  National  Broadcasting  Co.  presented 
j  3'i-hour  so-called  spectacular  on 
.American  foreign  policy.  While  I  con- 
gratulate the  network  on  this  effort  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  history,  I  regret 
that,  in  the  considerable  discussion  over 
the  r(?lative  merits — or  lack  thereof — of 
.'oreii^n  aid.  the  network  did  not  see  fit 
to  quote  our  colleague  from  Louisiana, 
the  ciistinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
•Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations,  whose  observations  and 
expei  tlse  on  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  over  the  past  years  would 
have  been  Invaluable  to  the  American 
MODle.  I  find  it  exceedingly  strange 
that  none  of  our  colleagues  in  either 
ttody  of  the  Congress  were  called  upon, 
especially  on  the  eve  of  the  annual  con- 
slderntion  of  this  appropriation  measure 
by  tlie  people-elected  representatives. 

Certainly.  NBC  is  aware  that  foreign 
M  is  highly  controversial,  yet  every 
Public  figure  appearing  on  the  program 
to  discuss  the  aid  program  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  general  concept.  No  mem- 
•>«■  of  either  party  from  either  House 


was  queried  for  any  observations  on  the 
aid  program.  Other  than  spokesmen  for 
recipient  countries,  only  the  AID  Admin- 
istrator appeared  on  the  program  and 
he  was  not  about  to  make  any  critical 
comment  on  the  expenditure  of  over  SlOO 
billion  used  to  win  friends  and  influence 
people. 

For  many  years  some  ver>'  basic  rea- 
sons have  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth  the  need  for  redirect- 
ing our  entire  foreign  aid  program. 
American  taxpayers  in  giowlng  niunbers 
liave  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  many 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  for 
example.  Inclusion  of  the  military  as- 
sistance portion  as  a  "sweetener  "  toward 
favorable  passage,  although  not  reviewed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  ever-growing  American  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam,  and  the  heavy  cost  of 
that  war.  make  it  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  review  every  program,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  to  postpone  or  elimi- 
nate any  unnecessary  spending.  The 
administration  has  promised  this,  but 
has  failed.  The  magnitude  of  foreign 
aid  spending  is  not  fully  known  by  tiie 
average  taxpayer,  nor  for  that  matter, 
even  by  the  above  average  taxpayer. 
Total  requests  for  foreign  assistance, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  Congress 
this  year  by  the  Johnson  administration, 
amount  to  over  $7 '4  billion.  The  un- 
expended balance — or  the  "pipeline" — 
as  it  is  called,  as  of  June  30.  1965,  is  over 
SIC  Vs  billion.  These  are  f  imds  previously 
.authorized,  but  not  yet  spent. 

Our  commercial  trade  balance  with 
countries  receiving  aid  has  dropped 
sharply  since  1960.  The  Latin  American 
commercial  trade  balance  is  particularly 
alarming.  There  is  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  gold  outflow  and  the 
Federal  Government's  programs  of 
spending  in  foreign  countries.  The 
foreign  aid  program  needs  a  major  re- 
vamping, and  the  Senate,  plus  the  bulk 
of  the  American  people,  are  in  accord 
with  this  feeling.  I  believe  oiu-  tax- 
payers would  take  a  far  better  view  of 
the  program  if  they  could  see  that  the 
accomplishments  were  more  favorable 
to  the  people  of  the  recipient  countries, 
and  that  the  United  States  actually  re- 
ceived favorable  credit  for  that  which 
they  provide.  It  seems  apparent  to  me 
that  much  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  nusdirected,  or  perhaps  un- 
directed is  a  better  word.  We  have  given 
cash  grants  to  dictators,  and  to  neutral, 
and  even  unfriendly  governments,  with 
little  of  the  benefits  reaching  the  people. 
Everyone  knows  that  no  one  can  buy 
friends.  As  the  House  minority  report 
on  the  1965  foreign  aid  bill  states,  for- 
eign aid  has  not  halted  either  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism,  nor  the  drift  of 
many  aid  recipient  countries  toward 
Communist  Ideologies.  Witnesses  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  on  the  need 
for  separathig  the  military  assistance 
program  from  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram, a  position  I  have  taken  ever  since 
I  arrived  as  a  freshman  Congressman 
over  5  years  ago.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credulous that,  in  this  the  17th  year  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  more  American 
embassies  were  stoned,   more  libraries 


were  burned,  more  windows  smashed, 
and  more  Insults  hurled  than  in  any  year 
since  the  program  was  inaugurated. 

There's  a  television  commercial  ad- 
vertising the  use  of  a  particular 
brand  of  toothpaste  that  includes  the 
hne:  "Even  your  best  friends  won't  tell 
you"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  past 
years  record  of  attacks  on  American 
buildmgs  overseas  should  tell  us  some- 
thing, even  if  our  best  friends  will  not.  It 
should  tell  us  that  no  matter  how  much 
we  spend  on  foreign  aid,  it  will  not 
gain — or  earn — the  respect  of  other  na- 
tion.?. Fui-thermore.  I  doubt  that  we  are 
trtdy  aiding  them  so  much,  as  we  are 
making  them  dependent  on  our  material 
resources,  wiien  they  should  be  learning 
to  develop  and  maks  the  most  of  their 
own.  Many  nation.?  receiving  American 
aid  are  worse  off  today  than  they  were 
before.  Our  aid  has  been  a  crutch. 
which  has  only  caused  them  to  grow 
more  dependent  upon  American  help. 

It  is  one  thing  to  furnish  technological 
help,  and  education  that  will  enable  un- 
derdeveloped nations  to  help  themselves: 
but.  regretfully,  that  has  not  been  the 
direction  of  our  aid.  Instead,  we  have 
concentrated  on  material  aid.  blissfully 
ignoring  the  fact  that  if  we  took  all  of 
America's  material  resources  and  divided 
them  up  among  the  world's  population. 
it  would  hardly  be  more  than  a  week's 
supply. 

Even  though  we  may  lack  the  votes  In 
the  House  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, the  day  caimot  be  too  far  off  when 
public  action  will  catch  up  with  pubhc 
opinion  and  will  demand  respect  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  not  image 
alone. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  on 
this  bill  today,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Passman)  yielded  to  me  for 
the  reading  of  a  statement  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  fact.  I  directly  quoted  the  Secretary. 

I  had  anticipated,  when  this  state- 
ment was  read,  that  the  House  would 
spend  much  of  the  afternoon  discussing 
the  war  between  Pakistan  and  India. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  discussed  it 
.som.e.  and  a  few  others  made  reference 
to  it.  but  I  do  not  believe  the  matter  has 
been  adequately  discussed  by  the  House. 

Let  me  quote  a  portion  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  State: 

The  United  Slates  has  su-^pended  mili- 
tary aid  fhlpments  to  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan,  m  keeping  with  its  announced  policy 
of  full  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Security 
CovmcU  and  of  the  Secretary  General.  The 
executive  branch  will  consult  Tully  with  ap- 
propriate Members  of  the  Congress  about  the 
situation  m  the  subcontinent  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  military  aid  might  tie 
resiuned. 

One  of  my  friends  has  indicated  that 
In  the  motion  to  recommit  it  will  be  pro- 
posed that  aid  be  withheld  from  any 
nation  which  is  at  war  with  a  neighbor 
which  receives  assistance  from  the 
United  States  in  the  aid  program.  The 
provision  would  bar  the  aid. 

The  statement  by  the  Secretary  does 
not  bar  the  resimiptlon  of  aid  tomorrow. 
It  says  that  the  aid  is  now  suspended 
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and  will  not  be  resumed  without  con- 
sultation with  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress Those  consulted  would  I  believe 
Tnclude  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl, 
and  others 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man realizes  that  the  possible  amend- 
ment to  which  he  refers  is  one  I  dis- 
cussed with  him  earlier  today. 

Mr  MAHON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  A  careful 
-eadine  will  convince  the  gentleman.  I 
am  sure,  that  upon  the  halting  of  any 
aggressive  action  between  these  two  na- 
tions, the  President  could  immediately 
resume  aid  . 

Mr  MAHON.  After  they  discontinued 
the  aggressive  actions  the  President 
could  resume  aid.  

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.     It  is  correct. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  We  iast 
do  not  like  to  have  nations  which  have 
been  receiving  our  nuUtary  assistance 
shoot  at  each  other.  We  believe  there 
is  something  immoral  about  such  a  con- 
flict ,.,       >.  . 

Ml-.  MAHON.     We   do  not  like   that. 

None  of  us  likes  that. 

Let  me  read  the  proposed  amendment 
which  would  be  a  portion  of  the  motion 
to  recommit,  according.  I  think  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona: 

None  of  che  funds  appropriated  or  mode 
available  pursuant  to  this  act  may  Ije  used 
to  furnish  military  assistance  under  part  2 
of  the  Foreign  Asslstanc  Act  of  1961  as 
[vmetided.  to  anv  country  which  l.s  engaging 
In  or  preparing  for  oggressive  military  efforts 
directed  against  any  country  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1861,  as  amended  until — 


Until  what? 
until    the   President    determines 
aggressive 


that   such 
military    efforts    or    preparation 
havi 

Have  what? 
have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  he  has  received  assurances  satisfactory 
to  him  that  such  aggressive  military  efforts 
or  preparation  will  not  be  renewed. 

Now.  this  language  shocks  and  disturbs 
me  greatly.  It  .shocks  me  to  think  that 
we  would  seriou.sly  consider  the  passage 
of  this  proposed  provision.  I  will  explain 
to  you  why  It  is  true  that  all  nations 
which  have  received  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  aie  much  stronger  as  a  result 
of  this  military  and  economic  aid.  We 
hope  they  are.  That  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  aid  program — to  strengthen 
free  nations  so  that  they  can  join  with 
us  in  resisting  aggression  and  com- 
munism. 

Now.  let  me  point  out,  in  providing  aid 
to  India  and  Pakistan  we  were  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  nearest  neighbor 
to  India  and  Pakistan  is  Red  China.  We 
want  Red  China  to  have  strong  anti- 
Communist  neighbors.  Red  China  has 
not  been  mentioned  very  much  in  this 
debate,  but  it  must  t>e  mentioned  now. 
Let  me  say  this:  should  Red  China,  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  this  legislation  by 


the  Congress,  conclude  that  "Well,  we 
can  now  again  renew  our  aggression 
against  India  because  the  hands  of  the 
President,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
hands  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  tied  by  this  act  of  Congress." 
it  would  be  a  horrendous  thing  for  this 
Government  so  to  tie  its  hands  under 
these  circumstances.  We  could  not  go 
to  the  aid  of  India  when  attacked  by  Red 
China  as  we  have  previously  done.  We 
could  not  becau.se  of  this  long-standing 
feud  which  has  ripened  into  a  present 
conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan 
which  may  continue  for  quite  some 
months.  This  is  regrettable,  but  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  we  should  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  at  such  a 
critical  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ttie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  fMr.  Mahon]  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  So  the  point  is  we 
would  jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  opening  the  door  for 
Red  China  to  attack  India  while  the 
circumstances  are  favorable  for  such  an 
attack.  I  say  let  us  give  the  President 
the  flexibility  which  he  needs  in  these 
circumstances.  He  has  withheld  aid. 
and  we  all  approve  it  for  the  time  being. 
However,  if  Red  China  marches  in.  If  he 
does  not  give  aid  and  give  it  quickly  to 
India,  he  would  be  making  a  tremendous 
mistake.  He  would  not  make  such  a  mis- 
take but  would  act  responsibly  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  not  tie  the  President's  hands  in  an 
area  where  our  system  of  government  re- 
quires him  to  act.  Under  this  language 
we  would  tie  his  hands. 

So  I  plead  with  the  Hou.se  not  to  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  which  would 
tie  the  hands  and  the  President  in  the 
event  he  should  need  to  lake  action  in 
behalf  of  India  against  Red  China. 

Ml-.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Tevas  is  making  a  vei-y  powerful 
appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  House.  It 
is  not  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  but  an 
apoeal  to  our  reason  in  connection  v.  ith 
the  national  interest  of  our  own  country. 
To  tie  tlie  hands  of  the  President  by  the 
adoption  of  this  language  might  be  de-' 
cidedly  asainst  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States.  Uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us.  I  know,  without  re- 
gard to  party,  is  the  national  interest  of 
our  country  Who  can  see  history  in  the 
making?  It  is  hard  and  difficult.  But  we 
do  know  there  is  a  terrible  situation  ex- 
isting over  there  that  has  already  de- 
veloped into  a  veiT  aggravated  state  and 
which  is  likely  to  continue  along  more 
aggressive  lines.  Who  can  tell  where  it 
will  lead?  The  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations  is  on  a  mission  to  that  part  of  the 
world  We  all  hope  and  pray  his  mission 
will  be   successful.     On   the  one   hand 


Pakistan  was  our  friend.  Pakistan  has 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Red  China 
to  some  extent,  but  Pakistan  has  not  yet 
left  its  association  with  the  United  Stales. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  when  the  U-2 
incident  occurred  when  the  President  ol 
Pakistan  was  in  London  and  he  was  as;:?d 
about  it.  He  said.  'My  country  will  in- 
vestigate.' and  he  added  signiflcantly, 
But  America  is  our  friend."  We  have 
here  a  situation  where,  as  the  sentlemuii 
has  well  said,  poised  on  the  Indian  bordei 
are  a  number  of  divisions  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese Back  of  it  is  the  dread  of  the 
dangerous  shadow  and  hand  of  Red 
China. 

Who  knows  what  will  happen?  Wlio 
knows  what  will  occur  if  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted?  I  join,  not  as 
a  Democrat,  but  as  an  American  who  is 
serving  in  this  body,  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Texas,  In  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country,  in  urgiri!j 
that  such  an  amendment  not  be  adopted. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  for  his  remarks  I 
know  that  India  has  long  been  more  or 
less  a  neutral  and  nonwarlike  country 
India  is  not  prepared  to  fight  Red  China 
with  all  its  Chinese  divisions.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  of  this  type  on  a  motion  to 
recommit  would  be  playing  into  the 
handsof  Red  China.  It  is  the  last  thing 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes!  would  want  to  do. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  pointed  out 
to  some  of  my  friends  on  your  side  that 
there  was  a  fatal  error  in  this  propcsal 
I  hope  that  this  is  obvious  to  all. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  ha.'i 
raised  an  awesome  specter.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  did  not  raise  it  with  me  prior  to 
this  time;  he  had  ample  opportunity  to 
do  so.  The  facts  are  that  a  perusal  of 
this  amendment  leads  to  absolutely  the 
opposite  conclusions  from  those  .'sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Teaas 
Obviously,  if  Red  China  were  to  attacfe 
either  Pakistan  or  India,  at  that  time  the 
nation  attacked  would  certainly  not  be 
an  aggressor,  it  would  be  a  defender 
against  Communist  aggression.  Ttiis  de- 
nies aid  only  to  aggressor  nations.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  he 
must  have  completely  misread  this  as  ta 
context  and  intent  to  have  any  Idea  thai 
this  was  offered  to  or  that  it  would  re- 
sult in  aid  or  comfort  to  Red  China. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon]  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objec'lon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  some  very  unfortuiiat* 
legislative  history  here  which  I  hope  I 
have  corrected  because,  while  the  amend- 
ment has  not  been  offered — and  I  will  fS! 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  this 
amendment  will  not  be  offered — still,  i- 
It  had  been  offered  this  discussion  wou'J 
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have  been  very  dangerous  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  told  that  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal  would  be  a  part  of  a 
motion  to  recommit  and  that  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  we  would  fore- 
stall all  aid  to  any  coimtry  receiving  our 
a.ssistance  which  is  engaged  in  or  even 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts 
directed  against  any  country  receiving 
assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  until  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  aggressive 
effurts,  and  so  forth,  had  ceased. 

The  President  w-ould  have  to  find  that 
Pakistan  and  India  had  quit  fighting  and 
peace  had  been  restored  and  he  would 
have  to  notify  Congress  before  he  could 
move  in  to  assist  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
repelling  acts  of  aggression  by  Red  China 
acainst  India, 

.Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chah-man.  will  the 
'-eiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  Kentle- 
m.Tn  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  fair 
:eading  of  the  amendment  bears  out  the 
areument,  and  the  telling  argument,  that 
the  gentleman  made  when  he  first 
.started  talking:  and  that  is  that  this 
misrht  be  an  invitation  for  Red  China 
to  intervene.  We  are  now  giving  and  we 
will  continue  to  give,  although  new  com- 
mitments will  not  be  made  under  the 
Piesldenfs  statement,  economic  assist- 
ance to  both  countries.  But  if  Red  China 
.should  move  in.  under  this  proposed 
amendment  how  could  we  move  in  in 
defense  of  the  nation  being  assaulted  bv 
Red  China? 

.Mr.  MAHON.  We  could  not  do  it  be- 
cause of  this  prohibition.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  will  not  adopt  such  a  prohlbi- 
iton. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ientleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

.Mr  HAYS.  The  papers  today  say  that 
Red  China  is  threatening  to  come  to  the 
oisistance  of  Pakistan.  If  she  did.  under 
the  terms  of  this  amendment,  we  could 
not  help  India  at  all.  Our  hands  would 
be  tied,  would  they  not? 

Mr  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  unless  the  war  ceases  and 
everything  is  settled  and  the  President 
makes  this  finding  and  reports  to  Con- 
^res.s. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml.  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  that  by  now  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  knows  that  he  is 
making  an  argument  against  a  phan- 
tom amentiment.  an  amendment  which 
Is  not  before  the  Committee.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  will  not  be  offered.  So 
the  gentleman  is  tilting  at  windmills. 
Any  reading  of  this  proposal,  if  it  had 
been  offered,  would  not  permit  a  reason- 
-ible  man  in  my  opinion  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  has,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  was  told  that  this 
«ould  be  included  in  the  motion  to  re- 


commit. I  told  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  tnat  it  had  a  fatal  defect 
which  I  would  expose,  if  necessary.  I 
believe  I  have  exposed  it.  I  state  this 
with  all  sincerity,  because  there  is  cer- 
tainly notning  phony  about  taking 
action  wlilch  would  be  equivalent  to  in- 
viting Red  China  to  move  into  India. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  yield  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  are  all  happy  to  learn  from  the 
minority  leader  that  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  will  not  be  included  in  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

I  think  everyone  would  admit  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  justified  in 
anticipating  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
accomplished  my  purpose,  if  the  pro- 
posed motion  to  recommit  including  this 
language  which  I  have  described  has  been 
abandoned.  I  arose  to  speak  because  I 
felt  that  the  House  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  vote  on  a  motion  to  recommit 
which  had  not  been  discussed.  The  pit- 
falls and  dangers  wouM  perhaps  not  be 
readily  apparent  and  t  considered  some 
discussion  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  paper  containing 
the  proposed  amendment  and  which  has 
been  circulated  as  an  amendment  is 
phony.  I  think  it  has  been  accurately 
described. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chan-man.  may  I  say  that  follow- 
ing the  troops  from  my  right,  it  is  rather 
difficult  and  I  feel  as  though  I  need  a 
little  aid  of  some  kind  to  resist  such  great 
oratory.  But  I  believe  I  owe  it  to  the 
House  to  talk  about  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  did  not  discuss  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  me,  for  I  would 
have  told  him  what  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit was  going  to  be,  as  I  did  the  Speaker 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  that 
was  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  is  not  in  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

As  to  language  in  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit which  would  withhold  aid  from  op- 
posing countries  getting  our  aid — and  I 
shall  read  it  because  I  think  the  House  is 
entitled  to  know  exactly  what  is  going  to 
be  in  the  motion  to  recommit — one  part 
of  the  motion  will  be  this,  and  it  goes  to 
the  question  of  the  money  in  the  bill: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  of  the  total  sums  appropriated 
under  the  heading  "Economic  Assistance." 
not  more  than  $1,182,460,000  may  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1986, 
for  expenses  for  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants,  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs.  Alliance  for  Progress, 
development  loans,  and  development  loans 
as  authorized  by  sections  212.  302.  2S2  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  to  do  «ith  the 
money  in  the  bill  under  "Economic  assist- 
ance" and  does  not  affect  militar>'  as- 
sistance which  we  may  need  m  Vietnam. 
Korea,  and  other  areas  for  our  own  pro- 
tection. This  would  reduce  the  bill  by 
$285  miUion  in  areas  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver  )  has  dis- 
cussed and  which  have  been  fully  de- 
baled  and.  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
for  me  to  go  into  it.  We  do  not  pinpoint 
the  reduction,  as  this  is  a  resixmsibility 
of  the  agency. 

Now.  may  I  speak  to  the  crucial  part 
of  this  motion.  With  reference  to  the 
fimds  authorized  by  militai->-  a.ssistance. 
I  will  read  to  you  the  language  of  section 
n — this  is  strictly  a  limitation: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  title 

shall  be  av.iilable  for  assistance  to  any 
counuy  which  is  engaged  In  military  action 
in  opposition  to  another  country,  such  coun- 
tries having  been  recipients  of  aid  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
as  of  July  1,  1965. 

Now-.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  this  is  a  limitation  and 
would  be  a  limitation  where  our  allies 
might  be  fighting,  such  as  Pakistan  and 
India.  But  under  this,  let  us  assume 
that  the  Red  Chinese  are  po:sed  on  the 
border  of  India  and  may  come  in.  May 
I  point  out  that  this  is  a  denial  of  aid 
where  the  countries  in  the  fight  have  been 
the  recipients  of  aid. 

Now,  I  am  quite  sure,  although  there 
is  so  much  "secret  and  confidential"  in 
this  bill;  we  do  not  always  know  where 
the  money  is  goin.g — but  I  asstune  that 
Red  China  is  not  getting  any  aid.  So. 
if  the  aggression  is  from  Red  China  Into 
India  or  into  Pakistan,  wherever  it  may 
tie,  there  is  no  prohibition  here  against 
aid  to  the  country  to  resist  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  stop  there. 
But  what  we  are  trying  to  say  to  our 
friends  is  this:  "You  cannot  take  the  for- 
eign aid  which  we  are  voting,  amounting 
to  millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  to  kill 
each  other." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  and 
that  is  to  deny  aid  to  Pakistan  and  India 
as  long  as  they  are  flehttng  each  other: 
but  presume  they  continue  fighting  each 
other,  and  Red  China  comes  in  on  the 
side  of  Pakistan.  India  and  Pakistan 
are  still  fighting  with  each  other,  w'ith 
Red  China  as  an  ally  of  Pakistan.  Does 
not  the  gentleman's  amendment  deny  aid 
to  India? 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  because  the  aggres- 
sion comes  from  a  Communist  covmtry. 
If  they  are  not  receiving  aid,  we  then 
can  go  in. 

Mr.  HAY'S.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the 
aggressor  in  this  thing,  whether  Pakistan 
or  India,  but  the  thing  that  Ixithers  me. 
if  you  can  believe  the  press.  Red  China 
has  issued  a  statement  she  will  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  BOW.     Yes. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Under  ihe  language  of  the 
genllemans  amendment,  as  I  heard  it 
read,  it  seems  to  me  unless  India  would 
completely  quit  fighting  with  Pakistan 
she  could  not  get  any  aid,  and  if  she  did 
that  she  could  only  fight  China  while 
Pakistan  was  attacking  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
raised  that  question.  We  are  making 
legislative  history  here.  If  the  aggres- 
sion comes  from  a  country  which  is  not 
the  recipient  of  our  aid,  then  we  may 
aid  the  defending  country.  This  would 
be  the  case  in  India.  We  would  be  per- 
mitted to  aid  India  if  the  aggression 
comes  from  Red  China. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  saying  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  direct  aggression  from  China 
on  India,  but  indirect  aggression,  let  us 
iav.  from  Pakistan,  which  would  be  the 
situation  that  your  amendment  would 
prohibit. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  believe  it  does. 
Mr.  BOGGS.    Certainly  it  does. 
The    CHAIRMAN.     The    time    of   the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expiied. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Bow;  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.  > 

Ml-.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  read 
his  proposed  motion? 

Mr.  BOW.  None  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
assistance  to  any  country  which  shall 
engage  in  military  action  in  opposition 
to  another  country,  such  counti-y  hav- 
ing been  the  recipient 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Namely,  Pakistan  or  In- 
dia, either  one. 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  complete  my  state- 
ment, and  then  I  will  be  delighted  to 
vield  to  the  gentleman— which  shall  en- 
gage in  military  action  in  opposition  to 
another  country,  such  coimtries  having 
been  the  recipients  of  aid  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  certain  countries  have 
been  the  recipient  of  aid  under  this  pro- 
gram and  this  country  is  engaged  in  war 
with  another  country,  which  is  also  a 
recipient,  then  that  countrj'  is  barred? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  true,  as  between 
Pakistan  and  India. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  question  as  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  it  is  not  a  direct  attack  by  Red 
China  on  India  or  Pakistan,  but  an  In- 
direct attack  through  India  on  Pakistan, 
or  through  Pakistan  on  India,  while  both 
are  fighting.  In  such  event  aid  would 
be  barred? 

Mr.  BOW.  So  long  as  the  two  coun- 
tries are  fighting,  but  if  the  opposition 
comes  from  a  country  not  receiving  this 
aid  then  we  could  give  aid  to  them. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  you  have  the  situa- 
tion where  Red  China  attacks  one  of  two 
coiuitries  that  are  fighting  each  other, 
and  you  get  Red  China  fighting  one,  and 


you  have  the  two  countries  fighting  each 
other,  both  of  which  have  received  our 
aid.  the  gentlemen's  amendment  means 
because  Pakistan  and  India  are  fight- 
ing we  cannot  give  any  aid  to  either  one 
or  the  other,  even  though  one  of  them 
happens  to  be  fighting  on  the  side  of 
Red  China  while  fighting  the  other? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  says. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  opposition  comes 
from  the  country  which  Is  receiving  aid, 
then  the  aid  would  stop. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
announcement  this  morning  where  the 
government  of  Indonesia  indicated  very 
clearly  its  intention  to  give  support  to  the 
government  of  Pakistan.  Now  supposing 
the  government  of  Indonesia  becomes  a 
convert  for  assistance  through  the  Com- 
munist bloc  nations  of  the  East.  Red 
China.  This  is  assistance  that  we  have 
and  evidently  it  is  going  into  Pakistan. 
Then  imder  your  amendment  we  would 
have  to  deny  assistance  both  to  India  and 
to  Pakistan. 
Mr.  BOW.  And  to  Indonesia. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Well  we  have  already 
stopped  the  assistance  to  Indonesia. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  thing  that  worries 
me  is  that  the  Chinese  will  do  like  they 
did  in  Korea — send  in  so-called  volun- 
teers through  Pakistan  to  attack  India 
and  maybe  attack  India  at  the  same 
time.  If  they  do  and  India  still  continues 
to  fight,  she  cannot  get  any  aid;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  Chinese  volimteers 
such  as  you  had  in  Korea  would  go  into 
India,  and  India  was  not  receiving  aid 
from  the  United  States,  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  give  aid  to 
fight  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  rewritten  and  make  it  crystal 
clear. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  this.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  tliis  clarified  be- 
cause I  think  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as— and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  attempt 
to  mislead  anyone — did  not  have  this 
language  when  he  made  his  statement. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  the  House 
is  entitled  to  have  that. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  observation  here  respecting  this  mat- 
ter if  I  might,  and  I  make  this  observa- 
tion as  one  who  expects  to  support  the 
motion  to  recomlt  and  likewise  as  one 
who  many  times  at  great  political  di.<;ad- 
vantage  to  myself  back  home  has  sup- 
ported this  foreign  aid  progi-am  since  its 
inception. 

Now  clearly  nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  than  that  we  would  be  sending 
our  arms  to  the  alleged  friendly  nations 


that  are  now  warring  with  one  another. 
I  doubt  If  anyone  here  would  say  that 
that  situation  is  tenable.  So  all  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  asks  is  that  ve 
write  that  in  through  the  motion  to  re- 
commit in  order  that  there  be  no  mm- 
understanding  about  it.  When  I  came 
over  here  even  before  the  gentleman  f rem 
Texas  took  the  floor,  I  inquired  as  lo 
what  would  be  in  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. I  think  these  amounts  ought  to  be 
cut  down.  I  think  the  Congress  needs  to 
deal  with  this  problem  involving  the  w  ar 
going  on  between  India  and  Pakistan 
right  now.  So  when  I  looked  at  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  it  did  not  have  the  lan- 
guage about  which  he  complained  earlier 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ai'izona  IMr.  Rhodes]  that  you 
were  reading  into  that  proposed  languagi; 
something  that  is  not  there.  That  is  no: 
before  us  now. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
people  over  there  who  call  on  us  to  pu: 
the  Interest  of  our  country  above  every- 
thing else — and  that  we  have  now  done- 
are  now  grasping  at  straws  to  tiT  to  find 
something  wrong  with  this  language.  Let 
me  say  as  a  practical  matter  this  meas- 
ure will  go  to  the  other  body.  The  mo- 
tion to  recommit  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  said  that  this  is 
going  to  be  done.  It  is  not  subject  lo 
amendment.  It  is  not  subject  to  chante. 
But  if  this  language  does  not  do  wliat 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  says  it  does  and 
which  I  say  it  does,  then  there  will  be 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  straighten  it  out 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  year  I  have 
been  asking  for  help  on  the  problem  of 
adjusting  the  funds  required  for  this 
foreign  aid  bill  through  statistics,  co;- 
re.spondence,  mailmg,  and  so  on.  I  did 
not  get  too  much  encouragement  alotig 
the  way  from  either  side  of  the  ai.sle. 
So  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom — the  greiu 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  authorized 
S3.360  million.  When  the  bill  came  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  I  do  not  rec.Ul 
any  motions  being  offered  to  reduce  tills 
bill  down  to  S3  billion,  except.  I  know- 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ShkiverI  ihoupht  the  subcommittee 
recommendation  was  too  high. 

The  same  situation  w-as  true  when  the 
bill  camedapfore  the  full  committee.  At 
that  time,  it  was  pretty  genei-^lly  agreed 
that  the  amount  contained  in  the  bill 
was  the  amount  that  should  be  recom- 
mended. The  proposal  now  comes  a 
little  bit  late  to  cut  the  biU  to  $3  billion. 
Had  I  received  that  type  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Bowl  and  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  now  participating  in  'he 
effort  to  recommit  the  bill.  I  would  have 
been  given  new  hope.  Perhaps  those 
clipped  wings  would  have  started  sprout- 
ing sooner.  But  to  wait  until  the  bill 
has  reached  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
then  to  offe»-  a  motion  to  cut  the  bill  to 
$3  billion,  when  the  proposal  had  never 
been  discussed  at  any  other  meeting  .>" 
far  as  I  know,  is  not  the  way  to  handle 
the  matter.    I  hope  the  motion  will  be 
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voted  down.  If  the  proponents  of  the 
motion  continue  to  feel  the  way  they  do, 
let  them  make  their  case  before  those 
in  the  other  body  who  will  handle  the 
measure,  and  we  shall  sec  w  hat  we  can 
do  with  the  other  body  in  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mmee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
buck  to  the  House  with  an  amendment, 
-Aitli  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agiced  to,  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Accoidingly.  the  Committee  rose:  and 
;hc  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Price.  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  108711  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the-  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTDON    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op - 
jX)sed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  that  the  bill  H.R.  J0871  be 
.•ecomnilttea  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prl.iiions  with  instructloris  to  report  It  back 
:orthv,»!th  with  the  following  amendments: 

'Src  116-  Notwithstanding  any  othPr  pro- 
-■■ision  of  this  tills,  of  the  total  of  the  sums 
appropriated  under  the  heading  'Economic 
.■Usistanee',  not  more  than  81.182.460.000 
.ma;,*  bo  used  during  the  nscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1906.  for  expenses  for  technical  co- 
operitlon  and  development  grants.  Interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs.  Alliance 
for  Progress  development  loons,  iind  devel- 
opment loans,  as  authorized  by  sections  212. 
lO:  252.  and  202(a).  respectively,  of  the 
K^r'/lgn  .^ssistAoce  Act  or  1961,  as  amended. 

"Sec.  117.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  assistance  lo 
my  country  which  shall  engage  In  mUltary 
action  In  opposition  to  another  country, 
s-jcti  countrle5!  having  been  the  recipients 
'j!  'Id  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
19ei,  as  amended,  as  of  July  1.  1965." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
tlie  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tiif'  passage  of  the  bill. 

-Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  239,  nays  143,  not  voting  50, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  369] 
YEAS — 239 


Adams 
.'Vddabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tcnn 
Anminzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
A.spmall 
A>Tes 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blatnllc 
Boggs 
Botand 
BollliiE 
BrKdema.s 
BrooKs 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabeu 
Calull 
C&Uan 
Carev 
Celler 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cuhelun 
Conable 
Come 
Conyera 
Cooley 
Corbet t 
German 
Craley 
C-jlver 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dwycr 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ev,ins,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbj^lem 
Farnum 
Pa-tcell 
Feishan 
Plndley 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Ollben 


Abbltt 
Abcrnethy 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Oak. 
Ashmore 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Belts 
Bow 
Brock 
BroylUll,  N.C. 


GlUigan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowakl 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Orlder 

Griffln 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

HelstObkl 

Hlcka 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huot 

Irwln 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaj5tenmelcr 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczvnskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Land  rum 

Leegelt 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

MatBtinaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

MlnlEh 

IVUnk 

Monaean 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morton 

MOF.-i 

Multcr 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.-y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

NAYS— 143 

Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  tjtah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chclf 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Oollter 


O'Brien 

O  Kara,  III. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Oltlnger 

Passman 

Fatman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Redlln 

Held,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Ru.seutbal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauscr 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Senncr 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

StalTord 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Ddall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgortto 

Vivian 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhftUey 

White.  Idaho 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydlcr 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtm 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis.  Qa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan.  Tcnn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Ellsworth 

Erleoborn 

Ei'erett 

rino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Ooodell 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hugan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hare  ha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

King,  NT. 

Laird 

Langen 


Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Michel 

MlUs 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moelier 

Moore 

Morris 

Mosher 

Murray 

OKonskl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Poff 

Pool 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randall 

Held.ri. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebusb 

Roush 


Adair 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Ash brook 
Baring 
Berry 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 

Burton.  Calif 
Cameron 
Clawson.  Del 
Daddarlo 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinskl 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Farnsley 


NOT  VOTING- 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Orlffltlis 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Holland 
Hung&te 
Jones.  Mo. 
Kee 

Komegay 
Lindsay 
McClory 
MacGregor 
Martin.  Ala 
Martin.  Mass. 
Mathlas 
May 


Rumsfeld 

Satterflcld 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Seer  est 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubliz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

WatklUE 

Watson 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

-60 

Morse 

Pepper 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Relfel 

ResWck 

Roncallo 

Ryan 

S^iylor 

Slsk 

Thomas 

Toll 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Younger 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlng 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Toll  for.  with  Mr.  Brav  against 

Mr.  Ryan  for.  with  Mr.  Reifel  against 

Mr.  Downing  for.  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Jlr.  Daddarlo  for.  with  Mr.  Adair,  against. 

Mr.  Kee  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 
against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for.  with  Mr.  George  W  An- 
drews against. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  for  with  Mr 
Badng  against. 

Mr.  Plrnle  for.  with  Mr.  Bonner  a.galnst. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Puqua  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  for.  with  Mr.  Hungnte  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for.  with  Mr.  Younger  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for.  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Cameron  for.  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  for.  with  Mr.  McCIory  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Derwinskl  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  for,  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  for.  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  lor.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Callitgher  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Komegay, 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa-s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr-  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  just 
passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Roosevelt  > .     Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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STEEL  SETTLEMENT 
Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Labor  Day 
of  1965  is  a  day  that  vi-ill  be  Ion?  remem- 
bered. It  will  be  remembered,  most  ap- 
propriately, as  the  day  on  which  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  the  steel  industry 
amicably  resolved  their  diflTerences  and 
spared  the  Nation  a  paralyzing  strike. 

Over  this  past  Labor  Day  weekend,  the 
representatives  of  management  and  la- 
bor, liogether  with  the  President,  tlie 
Secretary  of  Conunerce.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  other  Government  leaders, 
accomplished  what  some  thought  impos- 
sible Through  their  skillful  and  unstint- 
ing efforts,  they  achieved  a  steel  agree- 
ment which  is  fair  to  labor,  fair  to  man- 
iigement.  and  fair  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  they  did  this  peace- 
fully, and  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
coUective-bartiaining  system. 

Had  they  done  less,  there  would  today 
be  nearly  half  a  million  American  work- 
men out  of  work  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  would  be  waiting  with  grim 
anticipation  for  .■sprcadinsi  shortages  in 
steel  to  wipe  out  their  own  jobs.  Mer- 
chants would  find  their  sales  diminish- 
ine  and  the  American  steel  industry 
would  be  duly  losing  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers customers  who  would  never  re- 
turn. Such  has  been  the  dire  result  of 
every  steel  strike  in  our  history. 

Thanks  to  the  restrain,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  patriotism  shown  by  the  steel 
negotiators  over  this  past  Labor  Day 
weekend,  however,  the  situation  is  quite 
different.  We  now  look  forward,  at  the 
veiT  least,  to  another  uninterrupted  3 
years  of  peace  in  the  steel  industry.  We 
may  conJRdently  anticipate  a  continua- 
tion of  our  already  unprecedented  54 
months  of  uninterrupted  economic  ex- 
pa  n.s  ion. 

The  settlement  which  brings  these 
benefits  to  the  Nation  is  also  fair  to 
management  and  just  to  labor.  Labor 
has  achieved  better  health  benefits,  bet- 
ter pensions,  and  a  significant  wage  in- 
crease, both  immediately  and  for  the 
months  ahead. 

Management  has  aclileved  a  settle- 
ment which  will  enable  it  to  continue  its 
contributions  toward  the  price  stability 
of  our  economy.  It  has  achieved  a  set- 
tlement which  will  let  it  now  go  forward 
with  its  plans  for  modernization,  to  fur- 
ther improve   its  competitive  position, 


and  its  ability  to  meet  our  growing  na- 
tional needs. 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  this  has  been 
achieved  within  the  price-wage  guide- 
lines laid  down  by  the  Govermnent  as  the 
key  to  a  continuing  non- inflationary 
prosperity.  I  note  with  extreme  pleas- 
ure that  the  wage  increases  called  for  in 
this  settlement,  when  averaged  over  the 
39  months  since  the  last  contract  expired, 
amount  to  an  average  annual  increase  of 
exactly  3.2  percent.  This  is  the  exact 
percentage  specified  in  the  price-wage 
guidelines  as  a  proper  annual  increase 
for  American  labor,  based  on  the  average 
annual  increase  in  labor  productivity. 

Thus,  eveiT  American  has  cause  to 
remember  what  was  accomplished  this 
weekend,  past,  and  to  be  grateful  to  those 
dedicated  men  who  achieved  it.  They 
have  served  their  counti-y  well.  They 
have  honestly  and  skillfully  represented 
the  American  workmen  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  American  investor  on  the  other. 
Finally,  they  have  set  before  the  world 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  example  of 
what  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  collective  bargaining  can  ac- 
complish. 

During  their  negotiations,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  his  conviction  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  management  and 
labor  to  conduct  themselves  with  full 
regard  to  the  "importance  of  their  ef- 
forts to  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  of  ours,  and  to  the  health  and 
the  vitality  of  our  economy,  and  the  se- 
curity of  America  all  around  the  world." 

Now  we  have  the  results  of  their  nego- 
tiations, and  we  see  that  the  President's 
faith  was  fulfilled. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKE:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentelman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  during  roUcalls  No.  263,  No, 
264.  and  No.  265.  I  was  absent.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  had  to  leave  the  House  Chamber  be- 
cause my  15-year-old  son  was  struck 
down  by  a  truck  of  the  Evening  Star 
Publishing  Co.  while  he  was  bicycling 
and  for  that  reason  I  W'as  absent.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  had  I  been  present  on  those 
three  roUcall  votes. 


INCREASE  OF  BONNEVILLE  POWER 
RATES 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  read  with  disappointment  and 
regret  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  an- 
nouncement that  the  Bonneville  Power 


Administration  is  petitioning  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  for  an  increase 
in  its  power  rates,  averaging  about  3 
percent.  The  announcement  is  not  un- 
expected and  is  much  less  onerous  than 
previous  proposals  It  is.  in  my  judi-- 
ment,  however,  unnecessary  and  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
been  blessed  with  trees  and  water. 
Adequate  supplies  of  water  for  irrigation 
industrial  and  domestic  use  and  for 
cheap  hydroelectric  power  have  repre- 
sented a  most  important  economic  ad- 
vantage for  Oregon  in  the  heated  com- 
petition for  development.  Some  say  it  i.s 
our  only  economic  advantage  and  that 
this  is  more  than  offset  by  high  freight 
rates,  recurring  shortages  of  railroad 
cars  and  the  great  distances  from  the 
large  concentrations  of  people  wliere  the 
profitable  markets  exist. 

Competing  interests — geographical, 
industrial,  and  power  users  and  sup- 
pliers— have  long  wanted  to  either  share 
our  Northwest  resources  or  reduce  the 
economic  advantages  Inherent  therein  or 
both. 

Power  presently  surplus  to  our  needs 
will  soon  be  exported  to  the  Southwest 
Only  by  diligent  hard  bargaining  was 
this  accomplished  under  conditions  of 
mu';ual  advantage  to  the  two  sections  of 
the  country  with  protection  for  the 
rights  of  the  Northwest. 

Another  great  battle  looms  as  the 
Southwest  looks  over  the  water  in  north- 
ern California  to  the  Columbia  River  for 
additional  supplies  to  water  the  parched 
Southwest  and  to  further  develop  that 
area  in  direct  competition  with  our  own 

The  power  rate  increase  is  an  attack 
on'»  the  Northwest,  demanded  more  by 
pragmatic  political  considerations  in- 
voMng  the  continued  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  than  by  the  eco- 
nomic necessities.  In  meetings  with  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  offi- 
cials and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
neither  made  a  convincing  case  that  rate 
increases  were  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  statistical  basis  on  which  the  in- 
crease is  predicated  is  tenuous  and  spce- 
ulative.  Involving  predictions  of  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Interest  rates,  labor 
and  other  cost5,  revenues  and  new  pro- 
duction and  transmi.-islon  facilities  for 
many,  many  years  in  advance — at  least 
up  through  the  year  2030. 

The  newly  announced  rate  policy,  in 
effect,  asks  present  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  customers  to  pay  In  ad- 
vance for  power  projects  not  yet  begun 
pnd  for  which  money  has  not  yet  even 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Rates  can  be  reviewed  again  in  1969 
There  Ls  ample  time  to  adjust  them  to 
avert  a  deficit  projected  In  the  ne\t 
century.  There  will  be  fewer  variables 
to  consider  then.  Indeed,  the  who'c 
concept  of  the  50-year  payout  period  fo: 
generating  structures  is  too  low.  1  kno« 
of  no  piivate  utility  which  depreciat.^s 
its  facilities  on  that  basis  when  they 
know  the  useful  life  is  much  longer. 

I  opiX>se  the  Increase.  If  a  rate  in- 
crease must  come.  I  repeat,  this  one  is 
less  onerous  than  I  feared.  It  will  not 
destroy  the  Northwest,  but  it  cripples  us 
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I  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
withdraw  his  application,  or,  should  that 
not  occur,  I  urge  the  Federal  Power 
Coivimission  to  deny  it 
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THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fo!  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixjie.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ofjthe  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objectiori. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  ppeaker.  I  have 
been  requested  by  letter  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
to  advise  him  of  any  criticism  of  the  pov- 
erty program.  As  things  comes  to  my 
attention.  I  will  be  pleased  to  reply  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
ative?. 

One  of  the  many,  many  things  wrong 
is  that  there  are  too  many  apple  polish- 
er.^ and  not  enough  apple  pickers  In  the 
Poverty  Corps.  This  is  now  a  matter  of 
public  record,  and  shows  how  badly  the 
poverty  program  is  falling. 

American  mothers  are  losing  their  sons 
in  Vietnam  where  we  are  fighting  a  hot 
w.ar.  Yet  in  the  militarj'  there  Is  only 
one  supergrade  employee  to  ever>'  1,100 
civilians.  But  in  the  war  on  poverty 
tliere  is  one  supergrade — earning  up  to 
524,500  a  year — to  every  18  employees. 
These  supergrades  earn  more  than  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  officers  who  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  Nation  and  who 
today  risk  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
disgraceful.    It  is  disgusting. 

Meanwhile.  State  authorities  have  been 
forced  to  ask  that  thousands  of  foreign- 
er.^— Canadians  and  West  Indians — be 
brought  into  the  United  States  to  harvest 
the  apple  crop  in  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  while  our  'job  camps"  arc 
bulging  with  people  eating  high  on  the 
hoe  who  would  not  pick  apples.  These 
are  the  overprivileged  who  live  in  idle 
luxury  for  which  the  rest  of  us  pay. 
Since  Sargent  Shrlver  camiot  make  them 
pick  apples.  I  suggest  he  send  into  the 
orchards  this  week  his  staffers — 400  of 
t!icm  earning  S35  to  SlOO  daily.  I  hear 
.some  of  them  are  getting  sick  licking 
liostage  stamps.  Imagine  bringing  in 
ioreigners  while  our  taxpayers  support 
in  luxury  people  too  proud  to  pick 
apples. 

The  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  just  written 
me  asking  if  I  have  any  criticisms  of  the 
so-called  poverty  program  I  have.  It 
makes  Teapot  Dome  look  like  a  tea  party. 
IFr-jm  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Star,  Aug.  27. 
19051 

ROBCTTSOM  Asks  Foseicn  Apple  Pickers 

Virginia  Sen.-itor  A.  WaLis  Robertson. 
Dcinocrot.  or  Virginia,  has  nsltcd  the  Secre- 
t:irv  of  Labor  to  authorize  Virginia  apple- 
growers  to  bring  in  2.500  Jorelgn  workers 

Robertson  said  In  a  letter  yesterday  that 
'Ue  Labor  Deparimcnt's  program  of  using  do- 
mestic workers  to  harvest  crops  was  Inade- 
quitc. 

He  wrote  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  that  Rob- 
ert c  Goodwin.  Labor  Department  Manpow- 
<?r  .Administrator,  testified  yesterday  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 


Committee  that  he  had  lined  up  500  apple 
pickers  for  Virginia. 

But  I  presented  to  Mr.  Goodwin  the  esti- 
mate received  today  from  Charles  S.  Toan. 
executive  secretary.  Frederick  County  Prult 
Growers  Association,  stating  that  Virginia 
would  need  5.000  workers  to  harvest  the  cur- 
rent crop   •    •    • 

"Since  your  present  top  estimate  of  the 
number  of  apple  harvesters  that  you  can 
bring  into  Virginia  Is  only  500,  why  can't  you 
now  authorize  Virginia  growers  to  bring  in 
up  to  2.0OO  foreign  apple  pickers?  That  will 
still  leave  a  demand  for  live  times  as  many 
domestic  pickers  as  I  think  you  will  be  able 
to  rumish." 

Robertson  said  "millions  of  dollars  are  at 
stake  In  a  labor  movement  e.xperlment  which 
has  not  panned  out  in  other  areas  and  which 
is  not  going  to  pan  out  in  Virginia,  West  Vlr- 
gliUa  or  any  other  apple  State  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard." 

The  hearing  yesterday  was  on  a  request  by 
Goodwin  for  S1.96S.000  to  finance  labor  re- 
cruitment programs. 

Goodwin  promised  a  decision  around  Labor 
Day  on  whether  to  permit  importation  ol 
workers  from  Canada  and  the  British  West 
Indies. 

(From   the   Martlnsburg    IW.   Va  )    Journal. 

Aug.  25.  1B6SI 
Plight  or  Apple  Industry  Is  Aibexi  to  Jef- 
ferson Ch.^mber  op  Commerce 

Charles  Town.  August  25 — "Where  to  And 
pickers  after  the  harvest  has  started"  is  the 
big  question  in  the  minds  of  apple  growers 
In  the  Eastern  Panhandle,  Turner  Barney 
told  38  members  of  the  Jefterson  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  monthly 
luncheon  yesterday  at  the  Rib  Room. 

Manager  of  the  Walnut  Hill  Orchard,  the 
speaker  described  the  plight  of  fruitgrowers 
since  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  Secretary  of  Labor,  has 
banned  offshore  labor  to  help  with  the  liar- 
vest. 

Last  year  Bahamans  picked  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  apple  crop  in  Berkeley  and  Jeffer- 
son counties.  In  the  past  10  years,  growers 
have  used  local  help,  but  there  has  never  been 
enough  men  to  do  ail  the  harvest. 

When  Congress  allowed  Ptibllc  Law  78. 
which  allowed  Mexicans  to  come  into  this 
country  to  help  harvest  crops,  to  expire. 
Secretary  Wlrtz  .-issumed  that  no  foreign 
labor  should  be  used  because  of  the  unem- 
ploj-ment  throughout  the  United  States. 

NEW   regulations 

According  to  new  regulations,  the  growers 
must  comply  with  four  conditions:  They 
must  guarantee  a  minimum  wage,  adequate 
housing,  workmen's  compensation,  and 
transportation  to  and  from  the  orchards 
Ramey  said  that  the  two  qualifications 
which  disturb  orchardists  are  the  guarantee 
of  $1  15  an  hour,  which  a  poor  picker  cannot 
meet  at  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  transpor- 
tation costs. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  busload  of  workers 
coming  from  Mississippi,  for  Instance,  might 
cost  as  much  as  S700  with  no  guarantee  that 
the  men  would  stay  for  the  harvest. 

Ramey  gave  as  an  example  the  case  of  600 
cards  being  sent  to  unemployed  workers  in 
Washington.  DC.  When  the  men  found  out 
what  type  of  work  was  Involved,  only  400 
answered  the  cards.  Out  of  the  original  600 
contacted,  only  4  were  left  picking  apples  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

twenty-million-dollah  industry 
The  apple  Industry  is  worth  »20  million  to 
West  Virginia,  with  about  5  million  bushels 
a  year,  2  million  of  which  are  grown  in  Jeffer- 
son County.  A  total  of  1,800  pickers  are 
needed  to  harvest  the  crop,  with  about  two 
other  workers  for  each  picker  in  related  Jobs, 
such  as  canning  and  processing 

Ramey  explained  certain  legislation  before 
Congress  which  will  affect  fruitgrowers,  the 


most  vital  being  the  minimum  wage  for  ail 
agricultural  employees,  which  repeals  the 
seasonal  industry  exemption. 

With  the  hope  to  get  the  apple  crop  har- 
vested,- many  growers  are  placing  a  2-cent 
bonus  on  top  of  the  15  cents  paid  for  each 
bushel. 

During  a  question-and-answer  period,  one 
chamber  member  asked  Ramey  If  the  grow- 
ers could  use  young  men  In  the  Job  Corps 
He  replied  that  Job  Corps  trainees  arc  not 
allowed  to  work  for  private  industry 

MECHANICAL   PICKERS 

He  was  also  asked  if  there  had  been  a 
breakthrough  on  mechanical  pickers.  Ramev 
txplaiued  that  VPI  has  a  grant  to  work  on 
that  problem,  and  that  processing  apples 
may  be  harvested  by  a  mechanical  device 
In  the  near  future. 

Another  solution  to  the  labor  problem  Is 
the  new  type  of  tree  which  is  being  planted 
now.  The  new  variety  grows  smell  and  may 
be  planted  close  together,  solving  many  diffi- 
culties in  harvesting.  However,  he  added 
that  the  growers  simply  can't  pull  up  their 
orchards  and  start  over. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president.  W  W 
Jackson,  P.  s.  Woodford  presided  and  In- 
troduced John  Y  McDonald  a  guest  of  Adm 
Thomas  M  Stokes,  retired. 

Executive  Secretary  Brooke  Blackford  an- 
nounced that  Woodford  had  been  elected  to 
the  State  board  of  directors  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  representing  the  second  dis- 
trict. 

.Members  were  reminded  of  the  public 
hearing  on  US  Route  340  on  August  31  at 
10  a.m.  at  the  Jefferson  County  Courthouse. 


BOBBY  BAKER  AND  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  AVIATION  CONTRACT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  over- 
due is  the  word  that  North  American 
Aviation,  holder  of  Defense  Department 
and  Space  Administration  contracts 
totaling  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
is  canceling  its  multimillion-dollar 
vending  machine  contract  with  Bobby 
Baker,  the  high-flying  former  employee 
and  intimate  of  President  Johnson. 

Starting  from  scratch  in  1961.  Baker, 
while  a  $19,000  a  year  employee  of  the 
Senate  majority,  and  in  less  than  2  years, 
built  a  vending  machine  business  gross- 
ing more  than  53,500,000  annually.  Sub- 
sequently, when  attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  from  Baker  the  Identity  of  his 
financial  angels  and  other  details  of  his 
manipuJation.s,  he  took  refuge  behind  the 
fifth  amendment. 

On  February  13,  this  year,  and  again 
on  JtUy  2.  as  the  Congressional  Record 
will  show.  I  pointed  out  th.-  impropriety 
of  Government  agencies  and  depart- 
ments dealing  directly  or  Indirectly  with 
racketeers. 

On  July  13,  I  oaid: 

Such  contracturai  relations  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  Government  If  they  in- 
volved such  figures  as  Prank  Coetello,  Tony 
Accardo.  and  others  of  their  racketeering 
ilk-  The  record  shows  that  Bobby  Baker  Is 
a  political  racketeer,  and  political  racketeer- 
ing should  be  given  no  preference. 
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NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO.  DE- 
SERVES NATIONAL  TRIBUTE  FOR 
AMERICAN  WHITE  PAPER 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
..nanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  gave 
television  its  finest  S'o  hours.  In  an  un- 
precedented analysis  of  American  for- 
fign  policy  titled,  'American  Foreign 
Policy:  White  Paper"  NEC  gave  millions 
of  Americans  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  full  complexity  of  world  affairs 
and  the  role  the  United  States  plays  in 
shaping  the  outcome  of  these  events. 

This  was  teleiision  at  its  very  best.  It 
f-pitomized  the  hopes  Americans  have  for 
a  medium  of  communication  which  will 
afford  us  an  opportunity  to  get  all  the 
facts. 

Several  years  ago  Newton  Minow  called 
television  a  vast  wasteland.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Minow  would  exclude  last  nights  ef- 
fort by  NBC.  All  of  those  who  played  a 
role  in  last  night's  production  have 
earned  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all 
.A.mericans.  It  was  a  penetrating  review 
of  a  vastly  complex  subject  and  today  all 
those  Americans  privileged  to  view  the 
presentation  are  so  much  the  richer  in 
understanding 

Television  networks  have  suffered  con- 
siderable criticism  In  recent  years,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  no  one  but  a  vast  tele- 
vision network  could  have  sources  of  par- 
ticipants to  place  the  entire  subject  in 
proper  perspective.  The  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  network  can  now  embark  on 
its  excellent  fall  program  of  entertain- 
ment secure  In  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
fulfilled  Its  obligation  of  public  service  to 
the  public  interest  in  last  night's  educa- 
tional spectacular 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tuiuty  NBC  afforded  President  Johnson. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rtisk.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  all  the  others 
to  place  the  entire  subject  in  its  proper 
perspective.  X  am  sure  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  who  watched  the 
NBC  presentation  last  night  can  proud- 
ly join  me  in  saying  we  are  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested 
that  the  presentation  was  too  long  and 
the  subject  too  complex  to  grasp  In  one 
sitting.  I  do  not  agree.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  only  by  devoting  3'a  hours 
of  prime  time  that  NBC  was  able  to 
brins  America's  television  audience  an 
undeistandlng  of  how  thoroughly  and 
totally  complicated  is  the  field  of  foreign 
relations. 

More  Important,  NBC  afforded  Amer- 
icans an  opportunity  to  better  under- 
stand how  vast  8  responsibility  the 
United  States  has  in  all  corners  of  the 
world  as  the  leader  of  the  world's  free 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Eastern 

Airlines    should    ba    congratulated    for 

sponsoi-ing  this  very  Impressive  experi- 

.ment    In    better   understanding.     Both 

Eastern  Airlines  and  the  National  Broad- 


casting Co.  have  performed  a  pub- 
lic service  and  have  earned  the  high- 
est gratitude  of  all  Americans. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS,  THE 
GOLD  DRAIN,  AND  YOUR  DOLLAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Roosevelt  I.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  bring  to  the  House  today  the  re- 
port of  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee  on  "The  Balance  of  Payments, 
the  Gold  Drain,  and  Your  Dollar,"  a  pa- 
per pi-epared  by  the  task  force  on  Federal 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  of  which  the 
Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  from  1958  to 
1961,  is  the  chairman  and  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

There  is  no  problem  more  critical,  in- 
volving as  it  does  national  and  world 
prosperity  and  the  prospects  for  war  or 
peace,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  document 
will  be  read  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans. 

The  paper  begins  with  a  message  from 
the  Republican  coordinating  committee, 
as  follows: 

A    MESSAGE    FOB    EVERT    AMBSICAN 

On  Marcn  10.  1965.  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating committee  met  for  the  first  time. 
It  decided  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  mat- 
ters of  public  business  facing  the  tJnlted 
States  Wits,  and  will  continue  to  be.  com- 
petent management  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, gold  otitaow.  and  International  mone- 
tary problems. 

With  money,  as  with  dynamite,  there  Is 
tremendous  potential  for  good,  or  for  dis- 
aster, depending  on  how  it  is  managed — not 
just  for  the  tJnlted  States,  not  Just  for  the 
citizen  and  his  lamily,  but  for  the  whole 
world. 

Successful  management  will  help  bring  vis 
all  increasing  prosperity  with  economli; 
stability,  and  brighten  the  prospects  for  last- 
ing pe,ice.  Poor  management  will  result  In 
pronounced  Inflation,  recessions,  or  even 
a  worldwide  depression  of  severe  proportions. 
should  the  present  arrangements  for  inter- 
national  monetary   exchange   deteriorate. 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has 
l^een  The  leading  diplomatic  and  military 
power  of  the  free  world.  In  this  role  It  has 
worlted  dUlgently  .'ind  successfully  for  peace 
and  the  material  well-being  of  people  every- 
where. This  la  the  essential  precondition  to 
individual  dignity  and  freedom. 

But  the  diplomatic  and  mUltary  strength 
needed  for  the  United  States,  or  any  nation, 
to  maintain  leaderslUp  depends  on  its  eco- 
nomic health  and  the  strength  of  its  cuj- 
rency.  No  nation  can  long  endiu-e  as  a  flrst- 
clBSs  power  dressed  In  a  shabby  currency. 

Today,  the  dollar  Is  still  the  strongest  cur- 
rency In  the  world.  But  there  la  apprehen- 
sion that  it  win  not  remain  so.  The  present 
administration's  fiscal  and  monetary  polldea 
create  doubts.  The  financial  burden  of 
shouldering  the  free  world's  responslbUl- 
tles— especially  to  wage  limited  wars  and 
police  actions  in  trouble  spots  such  as  Viet- 
nam and  Santo  Domingo — give  rise  to  fur- 
ther   apprehension.    The   continuing    pref- 


erence of  foreign  creditors  for  payment  !n 
gold  rather  than  dollars  is  the  acid  test  ol 
the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  ^:i 
that  In  the  big  time  game  of  Internatlon^.l 
finance  and  power  politics,  the  present  e<.- 
mlnlstnitlon  Is  putting  us  In  a  position  c: 
dealing  from  weakness  rather  than  strength. 

Tlie  United  State*  should  not  take  Xr.i 
risk.    The  stakes  arc  too  high. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Republican  r;- 
ordinating  committee  enlisted  a  special  ta^k 
force  of  distinguished  citizens  and  eminent 
authorities,  each  experienced  In  the  prob- 
lems of  economics,  finance,  or  public  affair;. 
to  Investigate  the  present  conduct  of  U.S. 
pollcy  In  this  critical  area.  Their  repor- 
lollows.  We  endorse  It  as  a  statement  oi 
Republican  policy.  We  urge  everyone  *  :> 
read  it  carefully  not  Just  as  an  Interestea 
citizen  In  behalf  of  himself  and  his  fomr.y. 
but  also  as  a  citizen  who  is  concerned  fcr 
The  well-being  of  his"  country  and  all  Th*^ 
people   of    tliB   free   world. 

The  report  Is  summarized  as  follows: 

SrMMABY 

I.  The  U.S.  balance-of -payments  position 
and  loes  of  gold  evidence  a  critical  situation. 

THE   TACTS 

The  gold  supply  of  the  United  States  hi.s 
dwindled  from  $23  billion  to  under  $14  bil- 
lion In  the  last  8  years. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1965  the  loss  c.' 
gold  was  $1.2  billion,  exclusive  of  a  transie: 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  country  Is  committed  to  keep  appro?;: . 
mately  $9  billion  in  gold  to  back  Ita  cur- 
rency, leaving  less  than  S5  billion  of  gold  to 
use  in  foreign  payments. 

For  the  laat  7  years  American  dollars  ha*,  e 
been  flowing  overseas  (for  Investments,  im- 
ports, loans,  foreign  aid.  tourism,  military 
purposes  and  other  spending)  at  a  rate  thst 
hos  exceeded  the  inflow  of  dollars  from  other 
countries  by  an  average  of  about  $3  billion 
a  year. 

As  a  result,  the  country  now  owes  5*28 
bllUon  In  short-term  dollar  balances  held  by 
foreign  claimants,  for  which  they  can  de- 
mand payments,  directly  or  Indirectly,  :n 
gold. 

The  margin  of  otir  exports  over  Imports 
has  shrunk  alarmingly  in  recent  months,  at 
the  rate  of  about  $2  billion  per  year,  from 
earUer  levels. 

In  early  1965.  the  net  outflow  of  dollars 
was  stemmed  only  by  the  Government's  ad- 
mittedly temporary  expedient  of  harshly 
restricting  American  direct  business  invest- 
ments abroad  and  limiting  private  lending 
overseas. 

THE   SIONinCANCE 

The  United  States  has  failed  to  bring  lis 
International  balance  of  payments  Into  even 
temporary  equilibrium  except  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  ultimately  aelf-defeatmg  Govern- 
ment controls. 

The  Goverment'6  management  of  the  No- 
tion's monetary  and  fiscal  afTairs  lias  shaken 
the  confidence  of  other  nations  in  otjr  ability 
to  find  lasting  solutions  to  our  bolance-of- 
payments  problem. 

The  international  monetary  system,  whicii 
relies  heavily  on  the  dollar  as  the  key  Inter- 
national reserve  cvurency,  has  been  Lmpairca 
by  the  U.S.  balance-of-pa)Tnents  deflclts  to 
the  point  where  drastic  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem are  being  called  for. 

Unless  these  conditions  are  corrected 
promptly,  they  can  lead  to  loss  of  value  for 
the  dollar,  loss  of  American  strength  at  home 
and  leadership  abroad,  loss  of  vigor  in  our 
economy,  and  loss  of  Jobs,  welfare  and  se- 
curity for  Individual  Americans. 

n.  The  Democratic  administration  baa  net 
only  faUed  to  deal  effectively  with  these 
conditions  but  has  contributed  to  moking 
them  worse. 
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It  has  attempted  to  reassure  the  public 
with  unwarrontedly  optimistic  statements 
instead  of  facing  the  problem  with  appro- 
priate action. 

It  has  consistently  opposed  the  use  of 
t;:ne-proven  methods  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
restraint. 

It  has  adopted  artificial  controls  over  the 
outward  flow  of  capital  as  an  expedient  to 
av.5ld  the  decisive  steps  needed  for  an  ef- 
fe-'tive  long-term  solution. 

Its  major  actions,  which  restrict  Amerl- 
c^iii  Investment  In  foreign  countries,  are  such 
35  to  be  ultimately  self-defeating. 

Many  of  Its  efforts  and  proposals  have  been 
i)  picayune  as  to  be  meaningless,  such  as 
cutting  down  the  small  amount  of  goods 
American  tourists  can  bring  back  from  over- 
seas without  payment  of  duty. 

It  has  persisted  in  out-of-date  programs 
which  Involve  excessive  military  spending 
m  Europe. 

It  has  allowed  foreign  aid  programs  to 
cjuse  an  excessive  drain  of  our  dollars. 

It  has  allowed  tlie  balance-of-payments 
ciilficultlea  to  grow  to  a  point  where  pro- 
P'Xals  are  being  made  for  changes  In  the 
international  monetary  system  which  seem 
destined  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  dollar 
as  the  principal  International  reserve  cur- 
rency. 

It  has  followed  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icies which  Impair  the  Nation's  capability 
to  deal  constructively  with  economic  reces- 
sions. 

III.  The  Republican  Party  recommends 
tiiit  the  following  measures  bo  adopted  by 
tiie  administration  and  the  Congress  without 
delay. 

1  Give  top  priority  to  developing  a  solu- 
tion to  our  balancc-of-payments  problem 
which  wUl  be  lasting  and  constructive  for 
the  rest  of.  the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

2  Jointly,  with  our  allies  among  the  major 
Industrial  and  trading  nations,  work  ag- 
gressively to  strengthen  International  mone- 
i,ir,-  arrangements  along  noninflatlonary 
lines. 

3  Lend  support  to  a  monetary  policy 
»hlch  will  narrow  Interest  rate  differentials 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, 

4  Adopt  domestic  fiscal  policies  which 
ivuid  inflation  and  which  preserve  an  ample 
re.^ervolr  of  strength  to  deal  with  any  un- 
e.tpected  crisis  or  unfavorable  economic  de- 
ls.opment. 

5.  Enlarge  efforts  to  build  export  trade. 
liii-iudlng  tax.  depreciation,  and  other  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  the  encouragement  of 
technological  and  productive  superiority,  to 
enhance  the  competitive  position  of  Anierl- 
cm  business  and  labor 

6.  Increase  promotional  efforts  to  encour- 
a?e  foreign  tourism  In  the  United  States. 
v"-:h  greater  reliance  on  private  agencies. 

~  Fiedetermlne  the  extent  of  need,  under 
pr.>.scnt  conditions,  tor  US.  military  forces 
m  The  European  theater,  with  the  objective 
y:  reducing  our  expenditures  there. 

8  Confine  American  military  assistance 
{  fsnerally  to  countries  committed  to  the  side 
of  the  free  world  in  the  struggle  against 
Co.Tjimunist  subversion  and  aggression. 

0  Reduce  the  cost  of  foreign  economic  aid 
P.'ograms.  primarily  by  directing  assistance 
to  those  countries  which  maintain  a  hos- 
pral)Io  climate  for  private  investment  capl- 
tftl,  and  by  stimulating  private  Initiative  here 
lid  abroad  to  lead  in  their  development. 

Tills  Republican  program  calls  for  the  re- 
sponsible use  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies, 
i  r  realistic  reductions  of  Government  over- 
ss.is  economic  and  military  programs,  and  for 
steps  to  Increase  the  return  flow  of  dollars 
It  would  provide  a  fundamental  and  lasting 
solution  to  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

Once  a  program  of  this  character  took  hold 
It  would  be  possible  to  discard  the  admlnia- 
tr.uion's  expedients.    The  recent  restrictions 


on  duty-free  imports  by  American  tourists 
could  be  relaxed  Immediately.  The  stopgap 
measures  to  limit  private  overseas  invest- 
ment— the  interest  equalization  tax  and  the 
so-called  voluntary  restraint  program — could 
l>e  dismantled  at  an  early  date. 

.\doptlon  of  this  Republican  program 
would  serve  notice  to  the  world  of  our  deter- 
mination to  manage  our  financial  affairs  con- 
structively, to  defend  the  dollar,  to  build  our 
national  vigor,  and  to  enhance  our  moral, 
military,  and  economic  power  to  outperform 
and  outlast  world  communism. 

It  would  allay  concern  over  the  adequacy 
of  international  liquidity  and  provide  a  solid 
foundation  for  world  economic  stability,  de- 
velopment, and  prosperity. 

In  addition,  it  would  enable  the  United 
States,  as  the  possessor  of  the  world's  strong- 
est economy,  to  deal  from  a  position  of  re- 
built and  growing  strength  in  negotiations 
to  improve  the  international  monetary 
system. 

All  Americans  can  proudly  and  confidently 
support  this  program  and  Its  objectives. 

The  complete  text,  which  I  urge  every 
Member  to  study  carefully,  is  as  follows: 
The  Balance  of  Pay.ments.  the  Gou)  Drain, 

AND    Yoi-Tt   DOLLAB 

The  baiance-of-payments  problem  in  the 
international  accounts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States,  are  symptoms  of  a  danger  affecting 
every  American's  Job  and  Income,  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  and.  In  the  larger  picture, 
the  question  of  whether  the  free  world  will 
maintain  the  economic  strength  to  prosecute 
and  eventually  to  win  the  cold  war. 

Continued  failure  to  deal  adequately  and 
promptly  with  the  problem  could  contribute 
to  a  breakdown  in  the  International  mone- 
tary system  with  the  possibility  of  bringing 
to  the  United  States  and  other  free  nations 
a  depression  of  serious  proportions  and  dura- 
tion. In  such  circumstances,  everyone  would 
suffer. 

This  paper  analyzes  the  problem  as 
follows : 

1 .  Evidence  of  the  problem. 

2.  How  the  situation  developed. 

3.  The  problem  today. 

4.  The  failure  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations' attempted  solutions. 

5.  The  Republican  recommendations. 

6.  The  urgency  of  achieving  a  lasting 
solution. 

EVUIENCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Existence  of  the  problem  Is  confirmed  by 
the  volume  of  material  appearing  in  the 
public  press  about  it.  the  profusion  of 
speeches  being  given  by  administration  of- 
ficials telling  what  they  are  doing  about  it. 
their  claims  that  their  efforts  are  working, 
their  explanations  of  failures,  and  their  at- 
tempts to  answer  criticisms  of  their  policies. 
Repeated  warnings  by  monetary  organiza- 
tions, experts  and  officials  abroad  Indicate 
their  concern. 

Only  this  year  the  administration  recom- 
mended, and  Congress  passed,  a  bill  which 
eliminated  the  requirement  for  gold  as  a 
backing  for  the  deposit  liabilities  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  retaining  only  the 
25  percent  gold  requirement  against  the  note 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 
This  was  an  emergency  measure  to  free  more 
of  our  gold  stock  for  payment  of  foreign 
clolms.  The  administration  had  allowed  it- 
self to  be  forced  mto  a  position  where  it  had 
to  change  the  law  or  break  it.  The  move 
postponed  an  eventual  reckoning,  but  con- 
tributed nothing  to  finding  a  solution  for 
the  basic  problem  or  to  stopping  the  demand 
for  gold 

Dramatic,  objective  evidence  is  also  avail- 
able In  the  economic  statistics: 

1.  Beginning  with  1958,  the  United  States 
h.^s  had  a  large  international  payments  defi- 


cit every  year,  which  means  that  more  dollars 
have  flowed  out  of  the  country  than  have 
come  back  mto  it.     (See  table  1.) 

2.  Gold  has  been  moving  overseas  to  fi- 
nance part  of  these  deficits,  with  the  result 
that  the  country  has  lost  about  one-third  o! 
its  gold  stock  of  8  years  ago,     iSee  table  2,t 

3.  The  short-term  claims  of  foreign  holders 
against  the  United  States  are  now  twice  Its 
gold  stock,  and  if  all  the  holders  of  these 
claims  were  to  demand  payment  in  gold  we 
could  not  pay  half  of  them.  (See  tables  3 
and  4.) 

In  short,  there  Is  widespread  agreement 
among  authorities,  among  leaders  of  botli 
political  parties,  within  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  among  officials  oi  other 
countries,  that  the  United  States'  interna- 
tional finance  are  in  disorder.  The  statistics 
show  clearly  that  this  is  the  case. 

Balance  of  paymetits 
(In  ffillllons  of  dollars  I 

Surplus    Deficit 

1957 S20      

1958 _ -3.529 

1969 -3.743 

1980 —3,881 

1961 -3,370 

1962 : —2,186 

1963 -3,053 

1964. -2.660 

U.S.  gold  stock 
I  In  millions  of  dollars] 

June  1957 22,625 

December  1957 22,781 

June  1958 21.356 

December  1958 20,534 

Juno  1959 19,746 

December  1959 19,607 

June  1960 19,363 

December  1960 17,804 

June  1961 17,603 

December  1961 16,947 

June  1962- I6,S37 

December  1962 16,057 

June  1963_ 15,830 

December  1963 15,596 

June  1964 15.623 

December  1964 15.471 

June  1965 13.934 

Table  3. — Short-term  liabilities  to  foreign 
sources  in  relation  to  U.S.  gold  stocks, 
1957-65 
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Table  4. — Eicess  or  deficiency  of  gold  stock 
in  relation  to  foreign  dollar  liabilities 

I  in  million''  nrtiollarsj 


Surplus 

Deficit 
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7.699 
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HOW    TKE  SITUATION  DEVELOPED 

For  many  years  prior  to  World  War  I,  and 
until  the  depression  of  the  1930's,  England 
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WM  m  effect  the  world's  banker.  The  pound 
sterling  was  recognlzetl  everywhere  as  the 
preferred  medium  for  payment  of  interna- 
tional debts,  transfers  of  capital  across  na- 
tional borders,  and  for  foreign  exchange  uses 
generally.  In  the  thirties,  this  International 
payments  system  broke  down  and  balances 
began  t<i  be  settled  in  many  different  curren- 
cies with  continually  nuctuatlng  rates — a 
condition  which  in  Itself  hampered  Interna- 
tional trade  and  was  on  obstacle  to  general 
worldwide  recovery  from  the  great  depres- 
sion 

PoUowing  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
emerged  as  the  world's  strongest  economy. 
The  economic  strains  of  war  were  less  severe 
on  It  than  on  other  combatant  nations.  Its 
Industrial  plants  were  not  damaged  as  were 
those  of  other  countries.  The  accumulated 
demand  of  the  war  years  resulted  In  a  rapid 
expansion  of  our  Industrial  plant  and  brisk 
economic  activltv. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  helping  to  repair 
the  destruction  in  other  countries.  The  war- 
time "arsenal  of  democracy"  for  western 
civilization  converted  itself  Into  the  peace- 
time supplier  of  goods,  services,  and  capital 
to  rebuild  the  ravaged  economies  of  our 
friends  and  enemies  alike  In  this,  the  ef- 
forts of  private  capital  were  supplemented 
by  Marshall  plan  grants  and  by  other  foreign 
aid  programs. 

This  employment  of  national  strength  and 
wealth  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
dollar  .IS  the  world's  principal  reserve  cur- 
rency. It  was  an  accidental  benefit.  It  was 
unplanned.  But  it  helped  the  world,  and  it 
bestowed  prestige  on  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  nnnncial  and  economic  leader 

During  much  of  this  postwar  period  the 
United  States  ran  a  deficit  in  its  balance  of 
payments,  as  dollars  flowed  abroad  to  help 
rebuild  the  world.  The  dollar  was  In  demand 
everywhere.  It  was  not  just  "good  as  gold." 
it  was  better.  The  United  States  became  the 
world's  banker,  providing  its  international 
currency  needs.  Its  balance-of-payments 
deficits.  If  held  within  reiisonable  limits. 
would  not  have  been  dangerous;  they  would, 
up  to  a  point,  have  merely  offset  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  war  years,  while  helping  to 
meet  the  world's  need  for  mternatlonal 
financial  liquidity. 

But  by  the  late  IQSO's  things  were  oegln- 
nlng  to  change  The  ■doll.ir  gap"  had  dis- 
appeared. We  were  laced  abroad  by  rebuilt 
industrial  nations  competing  with  the 
United  States  for  export  markets  and  invest- 
ment opportunities.  Deficits  continued, 
however,  as  did  foreign  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  commitments,  the  latter 
with  emphasis  transferred  largely  to  under- 
developed and  Communist-threatened  na- 
tions. 

As  the  finances  of  industrial  nations  Im- 
proved, it  was  only  natural  that  their  offi- 
cials and  b.inkers  felt  U  wise  to  build  their 
gold  holdings.  This.  too.  would  not  have 
been  harmful  to  the  United  States  If  it  had 
been  held  within  reasonable  bounds.  Un- 
fortunately, that  h.is  not  been  the  case. 
Palling  to  respond  adequately  to  our  gold 
losses  and  our  balance-of-payment«  deficits, 
the  Democratic  administrations  since  1960 
have  not  applied  the  meRsures  nece-ssary  to 
maintain  the  Nation's  gold  supply  and  the 
future  strength  of  the  dollar 

In  1959  iind  I960,  when  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  first  became  a  matter  of  con- 
cern, the  Elsenhower  administration  had  re- 
sponded promptly,  as  noted  In  the  January 
1961  Economic  Report  of  the  President : 

"The  effort  centered  on  measures  to  Increase 
United  States  exports  and  to  reduce  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments Impact  of  Government 
military  and  econCimic  programs  abroad  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  rerponslbllitles." 
Specifically,  the  EUsenhower  action  In- 
cluded these  steps'  la  i  A  national  export  ex- 
pansion   program,    including    improved    ar- 


rangements for  guarantee  of  short  and  in- 
termediate-term export  credits  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bonk,  and  active  governmental  sup- 
port for  reduction  of  foreign  discriminatory 
restrictions  on  U.S.  goods  and  service's,  (bl 
reorientation  of  activities  of  commercial  at- 
taches of  our  embassies  abroad  and  State 
Department  policy  generally,  from  one  of  as- 
sisting foreign  businessmen  In  selling  to  the 
United  States,  to  a  policy  of  promoting  ex- 
port sales  of  American  products;  (c)  meas- 
ures, as  early  as  October  1959.  to  lie  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  International  Co- 
operation Administration  and  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  procurement  in  the  United 
States:  idi  an  Executive  order  In  January 
1961  prohibiting  U.S.  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions from  holding  gold  abroad;  (el  meas- 
ures m  1960  to  effect  a  progressive  reduction 
In  the  number  of  mlllury  dependents  In 
Europe:  (fi  Initiation  of  negotiations  with 
Germany  that  eventually  resulted  In  that 
country  assuming  a  major  share  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  U.S.  military  forces  there: 
(gl  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 


trade  will  accept  'hard  "  currencies  in  liti 
of  gold.  A  "hard  "  currency  Is  one  that  :.s 
both  In  good  supply  and  Is  well-managed  by 
its  country  of  origin,  so  that  people  hir.e 
faith  that  it  will  remain  "hard"  and  rio: 
deteriorate  through  Inflation. 

When  the  supply  of  gold  to  handle  world 
tran.H.ictlons  Is  Inadequate,  an  additional 
medium  of  exchange — a  hard  currency— is 
needed  to  supply  "liquidity  "  The  liquidity 
tor  world  use  today  is  supplied  prlnclpaP.y 
by  the  U.S.  dollar.  The  British  pound  hat 
been  In  second  place  as  a  "key  currency  " 

Currencies  get  Into  world  circulation 
through  their  home  country  running  a  b.ii- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  more  dollars,  for 
insl*ince.  flowing  out  each  year  than  flou- 
Ing  m. 

In  the  postwar  period,  the  world  looked 
to  the  dollar  with  confidence;  the  wlllirje- 
ness  of  foreigners  to  hold  the  Increasing 
amount  of  dollars  resulting  from  the  rec.ir- 
ring  annual  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  .:! 
payments  was  a  sign  of  the  dollar's  stabje 
v.ilue  and  acceptability  as  a  dependable  me- 
dium of  exchange.     But  these  accumulated 


to  provide  incentives  to  attract  foreign  funds     deficits    have    now   built    up    to  S28    billion 


and  to  keep  dollars  at  home,  os  well  as  to 
avoid  the  potential  Inflationary  pressures 
that  could  have  developed  In  the  course  of 
financing  a  large  public  debt  Increase  In  1969. 
This  multlpronged  approach,  which  was 
accepted  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  as 
both  timely  and  effective,  was  Inadequately 
followed  ujj  by  the  succeeding  Democratic 
administration.  It  even  blithely  reversed 
some  of  the  most  effective  measures. 

So  now  a  truly  Ironic  situation  has  devel- 
oped The  revitalized  and  financially 
stronger  European  governments  have  grown 
alarmed  at  our  lack  of  financial  discipline 
and  have  decided  that  gold  bars  may  prove 
a  better  long-term  Investment  than  dollars. 
This  conviction  on  their  part  has  been  af- 
firmed by  their  concern  about  present  US. 
policies  of  stimulating  growth  by  artificially 
low  Interest  rates  and  unduly  expanded 
credit. 

Whatever  the  motivation  of  other  govern- 
ments, the  result  has  been  that  they  have 
put  pressure  on  the  dollar,  exchanging  It 
for  gold.  The  consequence,  for  which  our 
own  Government's  policies  are  responsible, 
has  been  an  undermining  of  the  dollar's 
standing  as  the  world's  leading  reserve  cur- 
rency. 

The  administration's  attitude  of  nervous 
disapproval  of  foreign  gold  demands,  its 
meager  palliatives,  and  harshly  restrictive 
efforts  to  remedy  matters,  together  with  its 
continuing  barrage  of  publicity  to  bolster 
domestic  political  confidence,  have  caused 
growing  concern.  Actually,  the  administra- 
tion's attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  are 
compounding  It  rather  than  solving  It. 

THE   PROBLEM  TODAY 

Pew  people  realize  fully  the  extent  to 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
'and  of  all  other  nations.  Is  dependent  on 
the  exceedlnply  complex  arrangements  for 
the  International  flow  of  money  and  gold. 
whether  as  payments  tor  Imports  and  ex- 
ports, as  Investment  capital,  as  Intergovern- 
mental loans  and  grants  or  as  changes  In 
the  reserves  backing  nn  individual  country's 
currency. 

Nor  are  they  fully  aware  of  how  easily  and 
rapidly  that  whole  system,  which  Is  based 
prtm-irlly  on  confidence,  can  deteriorate 
through  poor  management. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  situation 
created  by  t'ue  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
p,j-mcnts  and  loss  of  gold  lies  in  under- 
standing how  the  world's  money  supply  Is 
provided  and  how  that  supply  Is  used  to  fuel 
the  world's  economic  machinery. 

There  Is  not  enough  gold  In  the  world  to 
handle  all  the  transactions  for  which  a 
medium  of  exchange  Is  needed.  Faced  with 
this    Blluatloii.     creditors    in     International 


worth  of  dollar  claims  against  the  Uiuted 
States  with  only  about  $14  billion  m  goltl 
stock  to  pay  them  (of  which  only  S5  billion 
is  now  legally  available  for  such  use). 

So.  the  problem  resolves  Itself  into  four 
critical  aspects* 

1.  How  to  manage  our  economic  affairs  to 
merit  and  retain  a  role  of  world  ftnancia. 
leadership. 

2.  How  to  manage  the  world's  key  cur- 
rency, the  dollar,  so  as  to  maintain  confi- 
dence In  it. 

3.  How  to  maintain  adequate  but  not  ex- 
cessive International  liquidity. 

4.  How  to  strengthen  present  world  mone- 
tary arrangements. 

The  problem  of  confidence  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dollar  Is  central.  If  other  coun- 
tries regain  confidence  in  that  mai.agemeni 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  reasoniiWe 
size  can  be  a  symptom  of  strength,  not  r' 
weakness.  Dollars  bei^rlng  Interest  «i:! 
again  be  In  more  demand  than  noninterest 
bearing  gold  And  the  gold  drain  will  either 
terminate  or  reverse  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  United 
States,  with  Its  house  in  order,  and  Its  cur- 
rency the  strongest  In  the  world,  can  take 
the  lead  In  Improving  International  mone- 
tary arrangements  to  achieve  world  econonr.c 
growth  and  stability  for  the  years  ahead 

THE   FAIttiRE  Or  THE   DEMOCRATIC  ADMI.VISTRA- 
rlONS     ATTEMPTED   SOLtmONa 

The  Democratic  administrations  have  hMi 
almost  5  years  to  solve  the  problem  b'-ii 
have  failed  to  do  so.  because  they  h.r.  ? 
attempted  to  deal  with  symptoms  rother 
than  underlying  causes.  Like  treating  .i 
patient  with  a  fever  by  putting  him  Inif  J- 
tank  of  cold  water,  this  may  alleviate  soir.e 
of  the  discomfort,  but  It  is  no  substitute  :or 
a  good  antibiotic  to  kill  the  germ  responsiDU- 
for  the  ailment. 

The  Democratic  administraliona  hire 
tinkered  with  the  difficulties  by  attemptinfi 
to  adjust  some  items  of  Inflow  and  outfit* 
of  payments  They  have  not  gotten  at  i-e 
basic  causes,  the  principiU  ones  of  whirii 
are  their  own  monetary  and  fiscal  poUciPs 
In  seeking  to  achieve  political  objecuves  by 
easy  money  policies,  and  by  entering  Into 
large  governmental  spending  commitments 
they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  future  economic 
weakness  These  policies  do  not  inspire  con- 
fidence at  home  or  abroad. 

Most  of  the  direct  steps  the  admlnlslraticn 
has  taken  have  been  too  little  and  may  ^Iso 
have  been  too  late.  Some  have  been  o(  K' 
little  consequence  as  to  have  negllgiole 
effect  The  measures  that  have  had  .■imnr 
effect  are  of  a  short-run  type,  sure  to  be 
destructive  In  the  longer  run  of  our  national 
and  International  interests. 
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Here  are  the  prlaclpal  measures  under- 
laken  by  the  administration: 

1.  Reduction  of  duty-free  allowances  for 
American  tourists  returning  from  other 
countries. 

2.  Export  trade  promotion  and  assistance. 

3.  Promotion  of  foreign  tourist  travel  In 
ihi'  United  States. 

4.  An  Interest  equalization  tax. 

fs   The  President's  "voluntary  program"  to 

:  .~(i  private  U.S.  investments  abroad. 

I     Partial  tying  of  foreign  aid  to  exports; 

sieps  to  offset  overseas  military  costs  by 

£s:e<  of  military  material  to  other  counties. 

There  have  been  other  steps,  too.  but  they 
arc  minlscule.  For  example,  tours  abroad 
by  West  Point  and  Annapolis  undergraduates 
were  canceled;  this  will  save  less  than  81 
million  In  a  muItlbllllon-doUar  problem,  at 
the  loss  of  familiarizing  our  future  officers 
with  military  installations  and  terrain  in 
countries  where  they  may  some  day  be  called 
upon  to  defend  American  Interests.  An 
Mem  like  this,  which  reduces  the  average 
annual  dollar  outflow  by  about  one-hun- 
dredth of  1  percent  at  a  cost  In  future  mili- 
T&rv  advantage,  is  a  "little  think"  approach. 

The  widely  publicized  recent  move  to  re- 
duce further  the  duty-free  allowance  to 
returning  American  tourists  Is  an  unneces- 
Ktry  harassment  of  the  citizenry  to  give  the 
appearance  of  action  in  the  hope  that  time 
wi!I  make  a  real  effort  unnecessary.  The 
administration  in  1965  proposed  the  momen- 
lous  step  of  redxiclng  the  allowance  from 
5100  to  850.  The  Congress  wisely  rejected 
this  bit  of  silliness. 

Promoting  export  trade  is  sound  policy. 
At  present  only  4  or  5  percent  of  the  Amcr- 
icfln  gross  national  product  goes  into  export 
chnnnels.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
build  our  export  markets. 

Increasing  foreign  tourist  travel  in  the 
United  States  is  highly  desirable.  Reducmg 
our  present  "tourist  gap"  (what  our  tourists 
."■peiid  abroad  less  wliat  foreign  touri;>ts 
fippnd  here)  of  51. 6  billion  or  more  annually 
could  help  our  balance  of  payments  tnd 
stimulate  better  international  understand- 
ing in  the  process.  However,  coupling  such 
a  program  with  injunctions  to  Americans  to 
.Slav  home  is  international  doubletalk  not 
conducive  to  achieving  either  objective. 
.  Cultural  isolationism  Is  a  poor  weapon  v.'ith 
whirh  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  free  society 
^lenmFt  the  aims  of  communism. 

Twice  the  administration  has  attempted  to 
stem  the  adverse  balance-of-payments  tide 
bv  major  expedients.  In  1964,  it  requested 
and  secured  from  Congress  nn  interest 
cfjuuhzatton  tax  to  reduce  American  pori- 
fahu  investment  overseas.  When  this  failed 
to  produce  all  the  desired  results,  it  adopted 
in  1065  B  "voluntary  program"  for  restriction 
of  private  U.S.  investment  abroad.  Tliese 
menaiu-es  turn  back  the  clock  on  30  years 
of  progre-ss  from  isolationism  and  procec- 
ti'-rupm  toward  progressive  reduction  of 
barriers  and  toward  an  expanding  world 
movement  of  capital  and  trade  Tliey  are 
^tepB  backward,  inviting  retaliation  in  kind. 
Inr  which  this  country  and  the  rest  of  tiie 
wnrld  will  FUffer. 

.\c:  ually.  one  of  the  largest  continuing 
iind  expanding  sources  of  dollar  mflows  is 
'-he  returns  on  Investments  made  m  eur^er 
years  A  nudy  made  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution estimated  that,  on  a  cumulative 
h'.^his.  the  dollar  outflow  initially  entailed  in 
new  direct  foreign  investment  and  loans  is 
lujly  offset  in  5  years  by  the  dollar  inilow 
It-  produces,  and  that  by  the  10th  year  it 
hi!-  produced  Inflows  more  than  twice  the 
araount  of  the  Initial  outflow.  The  admln- 
i-'riiiion's  policy  of  restricting  foreign  in- 
vcftment  means  that  in  future  years  this 
iiicrtftsing  return  flow  is  Bacrlfled  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  temporal  y  relief  from  tough 
decisions  that  ought  to  be  made  in  other 
UTdiis.  This  Is  penny-wise,  pound-fooilsh 
go\ernment. 


Apart  from  the  potential  loss  in  invest- 
ment income,  the  administration's  restrlc- 
tionism  entails  other  major  fallacies.  It  is 
hostile  to  business  freedom,  it  militates 
against  international  cooperation,  it  inhibits 
growth  of  free  markets,  It  reduces  export 
opportimities.  it  t«nds  to  cause  balance  of 
payments  problems  for  other  countries,  it 
invites  retaliatory  protectionism,  and  im- 
pedes the  development  of  economies  In  other 
free  world  countries  by  denying  to  tliem  the 
capital  to  build  the  stability  and  strength 
to  withstand  Communist  enticements.  It  Is 
contrary  to  all  that  America  stands  for. 

Another  serious  concern  relative  to  the  so- 
called  voluntary  controls  is  the  sanctions 
available  to  the  Government  for  enforcing 
"voluntarj'"  compliance  and  the  possibility 
that  under  the  stress  of  some  future  tem- 
porary emergency  such  voluntary  controls 
might  be  hardened  Into  compulsory  controls. 
Undesirable  as  controls  by  government  in- 
trinsically are  under  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy, their  imposition  on  international  com- 
mercial and  financial  exchanges  has  the 
added  penalty  that  they  are  interpreted 
abroad  as  possible  signs  of  a  deteriorating 
economic  position. 

When  so  much  of  the  problem  has  to  do 
with  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  finan- 
cial community  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
management  of  our  monetary  affairs,  such 
measures,  or  even  indications  that  such  ac- 
tion may  be  considered,  have  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  compound  the  problem  rather  than 
contribute  to  its  solution. 

The  Democratic  administration  concedes 
that  the  restrictions  on  foreign  investments 
are  intended  as  temporary  measures,  not 
a  permanent  solution.  It  hopes  that  a  per- 
manent solution  will  somehow  happen,  but 
it  has  no  evident  program  for  causing  It  to 
happen.  It  has  freed  some  domestic  gold 
reserves  by  getting  Congress  to  withdraw  part 
of  the  requirement  of  gold  as  a  backing  to 
cur  monetary  and  banking  system,  but  this 
merely  bought  time — it  created  no  more  abil- 
ity to  pay  International  debts 

The  deficits  of  recent  years  would  have 
been  even  larger  except  for  the  fact  that 
some  foreign  countries  have  made  prepay- 
ments on  their  postwar  debts  to  the  United 
States.  It  Is  doubtful  that  this  can  be  re- 
lied upon  much  longer  as  a  significant  source 
of  payment  inflows,  in  view  of  the  relatively 
small  remainmg  amounts  that  are  likely  to 
te  collected  from  the  countries  that  have 
made  such  prepayments. 

The  United  States  cannot  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  reducing  gold  reserves,  nor  by  a  facade 
of  restrictive,  short-run.  penny-wise.  Ilttle- 
thlnk  isolationist  measures.  Such  measures 
may  cover  the  problem  up  for  a  short  time, 
but  are  misleading  none  of  the  t?xpert,s  at 
home  or  abroad.  It  is  their  confidence,  in 
this  case,  that  Is  the  key  to  the  problem. 

Neither  will  the  Amerii^an  people  be  satis- 
fied for  long  with  little  more  than  good  in- 
tentions. They  will  look  for  careful  analy- 
sis, depth  of  understanding,  discrimination 
between  cause  and  sxTnptom,  and  purposeful 
and  determined  actions. 

THE  nCPUEMCAN  RECOMMEND.^TIOXS 

Top  priority  must  be  assigned  to  restoring 
and  maintaining  a  repsonable  balance  in  the 
Nation's  International  payments  through 
genuinely  effective,  long-range  policies.  To 
this  end.  the  Republican  approach  rests  on 
the  following  premises: 

The  solutions  should  be  directed  at  under- 
lying causes   not  merely  at  symptoms. 

Tliey  must  contribute  to  both  domestic  and 
International  economic  siablllty  and  growth. 

They  must  help  to  provide  adequate  but 
not  excessive  miemiitional  liquidity  and 
world  monetary  reserves. 

They  should  make  possible  the  prompt 
w.lhdrawal  of  restrictive  Government  con- 
trols over  American  investments  in  foreign 
countries. 


They  should  foster  expanding  interna- 
tional trade,  travel,  investment  and  cooper- 
ation among  free  world  nations  and  people. 

They  must  be  auned  at  strengthening,  and 
then  maintaining,  the  United  States  posi- 
tion of  international  financial  leadership. 

The  Republican  Party  recommends  that 
the  following  measures  be  adopted  by  the 
administration  and  the  Congress: 

1.  Give  top  priority  to  developing  a  solu- 
tion to  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
which  will  be  lasting  and  constructive  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

2.  Jointly,  with  our  allies  among  the  major 
Industrial  and  trading  nations,  work  aggres- 
sively to  strengthen  international  monetary 
arrangements    along    nonlnflaiionary    lines. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  should  be  to 
lead  m  consideration  of  any  changes  In  the 
world  monetary  system.  It  cannot  permit 
other  countries  to  usurp  its  position  as  the 
world's  banker  or  to  lead  It  Into  unwise 
compromises. 

International  meetings  are  timely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  present  need  for  improved 
world  monetary  arrangements.  Prospects  for 
the  success  of  such  meetings  will  be  greatly 
Improved,  however,  when  the  United  States 
can  participate  from  a  position  of  leadership 
based  on  management  of  its  international 
paj-ments  through  sound  long-range  policies 
rather  than  on  expedients  such  as  so-called 
"voluntary"  controls  of  capital  outfiow. 

The  United  States  should  develop  its  poei- 
tions  and  Its  plans  for  strengthening  the 
world's  monetary  relationships.  The  objec- 
tives should  be: 

1.  The  supplying  of  adequate  but  not  ex- 
cessive world  liquidity. 

2.  The  providing  of  a  means  of  discipline 
to  assure  adjustments  by  countries  when 
needed  to  keep  their  international  accounts 
close  to  balance. 

3  Maintaining  of  adequate  facilities  for 
emergency  coping  with  temporary-  bilance- 
of-payments  deficits  of  individual  countries. 

4.  The  providing  of  policies  and  means  to 
promote  expanding  and  competitive  trade 
and  unrestricted  movement  of  capital. 

5-  The  assuring  of  arrangements  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  individual  countrieu  dis- 
rupting the  international  monetary  structure 
through  unsound  domestic  economic  policies. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has  met 
these  requirements  with  a  laudable  degree  of 
success.  Further  improvements  to  maintain 
that  record  and  to  augment  the  capability  of 
the  fund  to  achieve  these  objectives  are  now 
In  order  and  preferable  to  radical  plans  for 
change  or  to  creation  of  wholly  different  ex- 
periments through  new  international  sys- 
tems. 

Changes  in  the  world  monetary  system 
should  be  evolutionary  and  gradual,  to  mini- 
mize speculation  and  Instability.  They 
should  progress  in  orderly  fashion.  The 
present  system.  st«mmlng  from  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement,  has  bridged  the  transition 
from  World  War  U's  ravaged  world  to  today's 
v'astly  expanded  international  trade  and 
capital  development.  It  can  be  adapted  to 
present  world  needs  without  revolutionary 
change.  The  United  States  should  point  the 
way. 

3.  Lend  support  to  a  monetary  policy 
which  will  narrow  interest  rate  differentials 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  administration  s  failure  to  encourage 
use  of  corrective  monetary  policy  is  a  major 
underlying  cause  of  the  balance-ol-p^yments 
problem.  Its  rigid  and  uncompromising  com- 
mitment to  easy  money  as  a  magic  key  to 
domestic  expansion  is  a  poor  choice  oX  means 
as  opposed  to  wise  and  flexible  policies 
serving  all  the  valid  goals  of  domestic  and 
international  expansion  Our  European 
creditors  are  watching  with  increasing  im- 
patience for  the  United  States  to  exercise 
the   monetary   discipline   which    alone    can 
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sscabllsh  their  confidence  in  the  continued 
soundness  of  the  dollar. 

The  administration  has  consistently  fa- 
vored n  policy  of  artificially  low-interest  rates, 
regardless  of  cost  to  other  national  objec- 
tives Low  interest  rates  are  appropriate  In 
a  period  of  economic  .slact:  they  are  wholly 
Inappropriate  during  a  period  of  high  ecc  • 
nomlc  activity  marked  by  Inflationary  warn- 
ings and  accompanied  by  an  unsolved  bai- 
once-of-pavmcnts  problem.  Interest  rates 
which  are  'nmrket  determined,  rather  than 
politically  determined,  will  rise  in  periods  of 
high  demand.  In  so  doing  they  act  as  a 
brake  on  reckless  expansion  of  credit,  curb 
the  tendency  to  excesses  In  the  business 
cycle,  apply  restraint  over  the  oxitflow  of 
funds  from  the  country,  attract  Inflows 
from  other  nations,  and  moderate  inflation- 
ary tendencies.  This  administration's  pol- 
icy of  insistence  on  artificially  low-interest 
rates  Is  damaging  to  our  national  Interests 
both  In  courting  domestic  Inflation  and  in 
contributing  directly  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

In  the  pa£t  4  years,  the  administration's 
easy  money  policies  have  expanded  credit 
twice  a£  fast  as  the  rise  In  real  production. 
Interest  rates  are  well  below  those  In  other 
Industrial  countries,  and  the  amount  of 
personal,  private  and  government  (local  and 
State  as  well  as  national)  debt  In  the  United 
States  Is  so  high  as  to  be  cause  for  comment 
If  not  general  concern. 

All  of  this  risks  loss  of  confldence  in  the 
dollar.  Foreign  holders  of  dollars  Itnow  by 
bitter  experience  that  sooner  or  later  credit 
Inflation  brings  price  inflation.  They  know 
that  failure  to  use  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy properly  has  been  a  major  cause  of  every 
devaluation  of  currencies  in  history. 

Further  credit  Inflation  in  the  United 
States  could  Involve  the  heavy  risk  of  a  boom 
and  bust  pattern  which  would  be  damaging 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Responsible  use 
of  credit  policy  can  help  avert  such  develop- 
ments, and  contribute  to  balanced  expansion 
in  both  domestic  and  international  econom- 
ic sectors. 

4.  Adopt  domestic  fiscal  policies  which 
avoid  Inflation  and  which  preserve  an  ample 
reservoir  of  strength  to  deal  with  any  un- 
expected crisis  or  unfavorable  economic 
development. 

The  administration's  fiscal  brinkmanship 
can  lead  to  disaster.  The  Vietnam  situation, 
for  instance,  will  Involve  many  billions  of 
dollars  In  Increased  military  spending,  and 
may  provide  a  severe  test  of  whether  we  have 
the  reserve  economic  strength  to  provide 
adequate  flexibility  with  which  to  meet  this 
heavy  Increased  burden  on  the  budget  with- 
out pronotinced  inflation, 

A  nation,  like  an  Individual,  should  pre. 
serve  a  reserve  of  strength,  because  It  can 
never  know  when  emergencies  will  develop. 
It  is  unwise  to  assume  that  new  economic 
nostrums  can  repeal  the  upa  and  downs  of 
the  business  cycle  or  Immunize  us  from  the 
fiscal  demands  of  military  emergencies.  The 
overstimulation  of  growth  by  excessive  Oov- 
ernmcnt  spending,  with  deliberate  deficits 
In  times  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  are  an 
invitation  to  crisis 

The  administration  claims  credit  for  hav- 
ing held  the  budget  deficit  to  »3''2  billion 
In  the  last  fiscal  year:  but  this  Is  after 
crediting  *3  billion  of  largely  nonrecurring 
receipts  from  Federal  Reserve  bank  surplus, 
liquidations  of  Government  stockpiles,  and 
sales  of  loans  and  mortgages,  A  minor  re- 
cession like  that  of  1958.  with  the  budget 
already  so  overburdened,  could  result  in  a 
deficit  of  S20  to  $30  billion  or  more,  under 
The  present  administration's  policies.  This 
would  not  only  be  inflationary;  it  would  very 
likely    ignite   already    apprehensive   feelings 


In  world  financial  circles  and  could  result  In 
a  run  on  the  dollar  that  would  play  havoc 
with  our  whole  economy  and  hopes  of  con- 
tinued progress.  The  adjustments  for  every 
person  from  such  a  consequence  could  be 
unbelievably  harsh.  They  would  mean  vastly 
higher  costs"  of  living,  reduced  hours  of  work, 
fewer  jobs  and  less  Income,  the  wiping  out 
of  savings,  pensions  and  Insurance,  and  the 
decline  of  morale  and  purpose. 

This  is  not  a  prediction  that  these  things 
win  happen.  It  is  a  warning  that  they  can 
happen.  The  safe  course  Is  to  avoid  eco- 
nomic fantasies  that  rigidly  deny  common 
sense  and  the  repeated  experience  of  history. 
Our  Government  spending  policies  must  not 
reject  entirely  the  proven  worth  of  capital 
creation  through  savings,  building  reserves 
for  emergencies,  and  maintaining  a  long-run 
balance  between  income  and  expenditures. 
5.  Enlarge  efforts  to  build  export  trade.  In- 
cluding tax.  depreciation,  and  other  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  the  encouragement  of 
technological  and  productive  superiority,  to 
enhance  the  competitive  position  of  Amer- 
ican business  and  labor. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  factors  of  Inflow 
In  our  balance-of-paymenta  equation  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  excess  of  our  exports 
over  Imports.  American  technology  has  out- 
paced the  world  and  its  products  are  In  high 
demand. 

Notwithstanding  this.  American  exports 
are  a  very  low  percentage  of  our  national 
output  and  are  exceeded  In  this  proportion 
by  many  European  countries  and  by  Japan. 
The  potentials  are  much  greater  than  we 
have  achieved,  and  our  present  Government 
activities  to  induce  increased  trade  could  be 
Improved.  Our  share  of  total  world  export 
trade  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
world  exports  since  formation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  (See  table  5.1  Here 
again,  improved  results  can  be  obtained 
through  coordinated  private  and  Govern- 
ment action. 

Independent  committees  of  economists, 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  export-import 
bankers,  and  marketing  experts,  cooperating 


with  the  Government,  should  be  encourag^n 
to  devise  and  promote  new  and  imaginative 
practical  means  for  increasing  sales  of  Amer- 
ican products  and  services  abroad.  This 
should  Include  stimulating,  and  removing 
impediments  to,  American  private  invest- 
ment In  other  countries.  Such  Investment 
builds  markets  for  American-made  goods. 
Private  enterprise  needs  only  to  be  un- 
lea-shed,  and  made  aware  of  the  existence  and 
location  of  markets,  for  our  exports  to  mount 
under  the  stimulus  of  private  motive. 

The  Government  can  help  by  adopting  tax 
depreciation  and  other  economic  policies 
that  enhance  the  competitive  position  tit 
American  business  and  labor.  It  can  further 
relax  depreciation  allowances  to  encourags 
plant  modernization.  It  can  stimulate  in- 
dustrial research.  It  can  gradually  reduce 
the  tax  btirden  within  responsible  fiscal  pol- 
icy. It  can  aid  in  locating  potential  mnrke-,= 
and  communicating  that  information  to  ap- 
propriate Industries.  It  can  help  by  in- 
creased dissemination  In  diplomatic  circles 
of  the  truth  that  freedom  of  enterprise  in 
all  nations  will  build  an  expanding  economy 
and  trade  from  which  every  nation  will  Se 
the  Ijetter  and  stronger. 

The  administration  should  particularly  ad- 
dress Itself  vigorously  to  negotiating  reduced 
barriers  to  trade  with  European  countries 
It  should  make  a  determined  efl^ort  to  ftirthe- 
enhance  the  status  and  responsibilities  of 
State  Department  commercial  attaches 

Purposeful  measures  to  reorient  policies 
and  personnel  consistent  with  the  changes  la 
International  trade  conditions  of  the  past  10 
years  ore  urgent.  The  situation  Is  no  longer 
one  of  the  "dollar  gap  "  and  world  recovery, 
but  one  of  brisk  competition  with  other  re- 
vitalized nations. 

In  recent  months  the  margin  of  exports 
over  Imports  has  shown  an  alarming  drop. 
While  some  of  this  can  be  atuibuted  to  tem- 
porary conditions.  It  appears  likely  that  the 
favorable  1964  margin  of  our  forelgii  trade 
will  not  be  repeated  in  the  near  future  uule.?.; 
more  aggressive  and  effective  governmental 
action  la  applied. 
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6  Increase  promotional  efforts  to  en- 
courage foreign  tourism  In  the  United  States, 
with  greater  reliance  on  prtvale  agencies- 
Americans  spend  billions  of  dollars  touring 
in  other  cotintrles.  and  this  undoubtedly 
contributes  in  many  ways  to  Improved 
understanding  among  peoples.    Contriuy  to 


administration     policy.     .American     tourism 
abroad  should  not  be  discouraged. 

Other  nations  might  well  benefit,  too.  11 
more  of  their  residents  knew  the  United 
States  at  first  hand.  Expenditures  by  lo'- 
elgn  tourists  in  this  country  are  now  around 
a  billion   dollars   a  year,  less  than   40-per- 


cent of  what  Amerlc.-^in  lourists  spend 
abroad.  With  increased  prosperity  around 
the  world,  many  more  foreigners  could  be 
attracted  to  this  country,  especially  if  they 
could  be  made  confident  as  to  costs,  facili- 
ties, and  attitudes.  The  administration's 
cHorts  at  improvement  have  been  margUiKlly 
eSectlve. 

Tills  is  a  Job  that  can  be  done  best  by 
private  action  with  effective  Government 
support.  Independent  committees  of  travel 
agencies,  hotel  and  motel  o»iiers.  transporta- 
tion companies,  the  press,  and  others  should 
be  encotiraged  to  develop  programs  for  entic- 
ing tourists  to  this  country  The  effective 
operation  of  such  programs  will  do  more  for 
the  United  States  by  word  of  mouth  good- 
will from  satisfied  visitors  than  any  amount 
of  official  Government  propaganda.  Our 
Bijance  of  payments  can  be  Improved  in  this 
manner  while  the  people,  customs,  and  inten- 
tions of  our  country  are  appreciated  by  more 
;ind   more   friends   from   other  nations, 

7  Redetermine  the  extent  of  need,  under 
present  conditions,  for  U.S.  military  forces 
m  the  European  theater,  with  the  objective 
01  reducing  our  expenditures  there. 

The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when  a 
substantial  reduction  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lUhment  in  Western  Europe  would  appear  to 
be  wise  If  not  necessary.  .Approximately 
700,000  military  and  associated  personnel  are 
still  being  jnaintalned  in  Europe,  at  a  net 
outflow  In  the  balance  of  poyments  of  about 
$1  .i  billion  (approximately  half  the  recent 
annual  balance-of -payments  deficits).  A 
force  of  this  size  was  unquestionably  desir- 
able 15  years  ago.  as  an  emergency 
protective  matter,  when  our  European  oUle.'s 
were  weak  and  relatively  defenseless  But 
with  their  economic  recovery,  the  Western 
European  countries  should  be  able  to  mar- 
shal their  own  conventional  forces  against 
invasion,  backed  by  our  continuing  Iirm 
commitment  to  assist  in  their  defense.  A 
sm.-ill  detachment  of  our  forces  can  serve  as 
evidence  of  this  commitment,  backed  by  our 
newly  demonstrated  ability  to  airlift  re- 
inforcements swiftly  to  any  place  In  the  world 
from  central  bases  In  the  United  State*,  and 
by  our  st.'ateglc  air  and  missile  striking 
forces. 

An  immediate  reappraisal  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  our  European-based  military 
forces  and  financial  commitment  in  the  light 
of  these  changes  In  conditions  should  be 
undertaken  both  In  our  country  and  with 
our  friends  abroad  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 
The  results  should  substantially  reduce  our 
expenditures  there. 

These  observations  are  backed  by  military 
experts  and  have  been  enuncloted  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders.  They 
were  expressed  by  the  Democratic  majority 
in  A  1965  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress: 

"The  Committee  urges  that  the  review  of 
Government  expenditures  abroad  focus  par- 
ticularly on  the  possibility  of  reducing  our 
troop  commitments  In  Europe.  Our  overseas 
manpower  was  not  cut  back  to  the  extent 
which  the  massive  Increase  in  our  airlift 
capability  would  have  permitted  We  must 
reduce  our  military  expenditures  In  these 
countries." 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  European 
friends,  given  a  full  appreciation  of  our  views, 
should  continue  to  depend  on  us  to  carry 
such  large  forces  on  their  soli.  Our  com- 
mitment to  the  preservation  of  freedom  In 
Western  Europe  will  not  be  reduced  by  a 
return  of  a  oonslderable  portion  ol  these 
forces  to  our  shores. 

8  Confine  American  military  afslstance 
generally  to  countries  committed  to  the  side 
of  the  free  norld  In  the  struggle  against 
Communist  ei^bverslon  and  aggression. 


Last  year  American  military  assistance  was 
given  to  more  than  60  countries.  In  some 
nations  American-supplied  arms  were  used 
In  local  revolutions  by  forces  inimical  to 
free  world  Interests  A  more  discriminating 
selection  of  military  and  beneficiaries  Is 
necessary. 

Our  military  assistance  programs  should 
be  limited  generally  to  countries  and  admin- 
istrations which  are  clearly  committed  to  the 
free  world  and  opposed  to  International  com- 
munism. Military  aid  should  consist  al- 
most exclusively  of  equipment  produced  In 
American  plants,  and  should  tie  directed  to 
the  free  nations  surrounding  the  Communist 
orbit,  who  are  our  first  line  of  defense,  and 
nations  seriously  threatened  with  Communist 
takeover  by  subversion  or  revolution.  Any 
exceptions  should  be  rare  and  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  clearly  Justified  In  terms  of 
our  own  overriding  national  Interests.  It  is 
unsound  to  give  weapons  to  nations  when 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  will  be  used 
In  our  common  defense,  or  to  nations  from 
whose  bands  they  may  proceed  Into  the 
possession  of  enemy  forces. 

More  realistic  overseas  mllitaxy  assistance 
programs  will  reduce  the  burden  they  impose 
on  our  balance-of-pavments  problem.  (See 
table  6.) 

9.  Reduce  the  cost  of  foreign  economic 
aid  programs,  primarily  by  directing  assist- 
ance to  those  cotmtrles  which  maintain  a 
hospitable  climate  for  private  investment 
capital,  end  by  stimulating  private  Initiative 
here  and  abroad  to  lead  In  their  develop- 
ment. 

There  Is  little  doubt  of  the  basic  desir- 
ability of  our  foreign  economic  aid  objec- 
tives. In  their  17  years  many  of  these 
programs  have  served  effectively  in  building 
the  free  world  and  promoting  tlie  develop- 
ment of  emerging  nations.  But  this  does 
not  necessarily  warrant  their  contlnuaJic« 
at  present  levels. 

In  fiscal  1965,  loans,  grants,  and  other 
assistance  of  various  kinds  were  made  to  an 
approximate  total  of  100  countries.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  close  examination  will  show 
incredible  Inefficiency,  waste,  mismanage- 
ment, and  misdirected  effort  In  many  of 
these  programs.  Some  loans  are  made  in 
dollars  on  terms  which  clearly  indicate  that 
neither  the  principal  not  Interest  Is  ever 
going  to  return  to  this  country.  Some 
grants  merely  help  to  support  local  political 
objectives  or  to  pay  running  expenses  of 
Insolvent  governments.  Some  progranis 
support  foreign  government-owned  projects 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  private  agencies 
under  appropriate  local  incentives  and  en- 
couragement. Many  are  of  doubtful  value 
to  the  country  intended  to  be  benefited. 
Many  should  be  ended.  A  realistic  evalua- 
tion of  these  facts  would  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  foreign  aid  costs. 

The  growth  of  Industry  and  capital  in  the 
developing  nations  would  be  achieved  more 
efficiently  and  more  effectively  under  the 
discipline  of  the  profit  system  than  under 
any  other  form.  This  Is  the  secret  of  o\ir 
unparalleled  American  material  progress  and 
It  should  tie  exported  with  confldence  and 
conviction. 

Private  initiative,  both  from  the  United 
States  and  within  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions should  be  recognized  ajid  encouraged  as 
the  key  to  sustained  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Private  capital  can  perform  far  more 
effectively  than  government  socialism.  Our 
aid  ought  to  be  directed  to  nations  that 
accept  this  philosophy. 

Furthermore,  other  Industrial  nations  of 
the  free  world  should  be  Induced  to  shoulder 
a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  assistance 
to  developing  countries,  both  directly  and 
through    United    Nations    multilateral    pro- 


grams.    Their  efforts  in  this  respect  should 
be  commensurate  with  their  capabilities. 

Table  6. — Pnroff  and  Government  sectors  in 

the  V.S.  balance  of  payments 

llnbilUoiuol  dollars) 
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0 
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Private  in  vestment. . 
Military  cash  out- 

0 

Govemnienl  eoo- 
Douilcald - 

-4.3 

Total. 

-34.4 

-r.« 

-7.7 
-4.4 

-32.4 
0~ 

-&3 
2.9 

Tlnlnnef 

Source:  Adapted  from  ImtmatloDai  Economic  Policy 
AsfocialtOD. 

ABSlBtanc©  to  other  nations  by  the  VS. 
Government  should  be  Unxited  largely  to 
our  foodstuffs,  fibers  and  goods — and  only 
to  the  extent  needed  by  them  in  excess  ot 
their  ability  to  pay.  The  United  States 
should  and  can  also  provide  technical  aa- 
elstance  in  solving  prob:ems  of  agriculture. 
Industry,  commerce  and  Government  in  ac- 
cordaijce  with  the  proven  procedures  evoU-ed 
In  our  own  country. 

Such  measures  would  benefit  other  nations 
more  In  the  long  nin  because  we  would  be 
showing  them  the  solid  way  to  develpment 
and  growth,  within  the  potentials  of  their 
own  resources  and  capabilities,  rather  than 
stimulating  the  Illusion  that  largess  from  the 
American  taxpayers  will  bring  instant  prog- 
ress. 

The  administration  position  appears  to  be 
that  all  such  expenditures  are  absolutely 
necessary.  and  that  every  elTort.  is  being  made 
to  minimize  their  balance-of-payment«  im- 
pact. It  argues  that  80  to  85  percent  of  eco- 
nomic aid  purchases  are  tied  to  exports  and 
that  more  than  one-third  of  military  ex- 
penditures are  offset  by  military  export.5 
from  the  United  States. 

While  much  of  foreign  aid  is  tied 
to  specific  exports,  in  many  cases  such  aid 
releases  dollars  which  otherwise  would  be 
spent  m  the  United  States,  to  be  spent  In- 
stead in  Western  Europe.  Some  experts 
maintain  that  this  occurs  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  our  economic  foreign  aid  is  ef- 
fectively tied  to  net  exports  to  the  extent  of 
only  50  to  60  percent.  A  more  realistic  pol- 
icy would  concentrate  our  efforts  In  coun- 
tries where  help  can  be  used  soundly  and 
stop  the  flow  of  dollars  to  areas  and  for  pur- 
poses which  merely  support  purchases  from 
other  nations.  Such  a  policy  need  not  dam- 
age our  economic  development  efforts. 

As  part  of  foreign  nld  reforms,  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiary  nations  should  be  re- 
duced. Commitments  by  recipients  to  free 
enterprise  principles  should  be  a  precon- 
dition  to  economic  aid  wherever  possible 

Finally,  the  various  aid  expenditures — for 
grants,  loans.  Int-ernatlonal  loan  funds,  agri- 
cultural products.  Peace  Corps.  United  Na- 
tions multilateral  programs,  refugee  relief, 
and  others— should  be  brought  together  Into 
a  single  appropriation  request  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  each  year,  so  the 
American  public  is  fully  informed  as  to  the 
total  involved. 
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These  measures  would  reduce  the  drain  ot 
our  dollars  and  moke  the  entire  program 
more  effective  as  an  instrument  ot  foreign 
policy,  as  a  contribution  to  world  progress, 
and  as  an  aid  to  Individuals  and  nations 
m  learning  that  solid  lasting  gro»nh  is  best 
attained  by  recponslbUlly,  planning  and 
work  under  the  incentive  of  private  owner 
ship  and  competition. 

An  analysis  of  the  derivation  of  balance- 
ot-payments  deficits  (table  61  shows  clearly 
that  the  international  transactions  of  the 
private  sector  in  this  country  are  regularly 
in  balance.  The  Govcmraenfs  outlays  for 
military  and  economic  aid  programs  over- 
seas, exceed  its  receipts  of  dollars  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  In  that  sense  accoiun 
for  the  entire  balance-of-payments  deficits  of 
recent  years. 

It  Is  ironic  that,  under  these  conditions, 
the  administration's  major  BCtlons  to  deal 
with  the  problem  have  been  restrictive 
measures  directed  at  the  private  sector- 
Clearly,  a  major  reMew  cf  Oovernment  spend- 
ing overseas  is  in  order,  and  recommenda- 
tions 8.  7.  and  8  are  directed  at  that  ob- 
jective. 

THE  tJBGENCT  OP  ACIltEVING  A  I.ASTINC 
SOLUTION 

Apprehension  about  the  future  of  the  in- 
ternational monct.iry  situation  Is  Increasing 
The  United  Kingdom  10  facing  a  severe  mon- 
etary crisis  France  Is  converting  more  and 
more  ot  Its  liquid  holdings  to  gold  These 
events  have  raised  storm  signals  for  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  The  result  could 
•?e  a  serious  contraction  of  world  liquidity 
and  economic  activity.  This  mi'st  not  hap- 
pen 

Whether  the  problem  is  an  immediate  one 
of  Impending  economic  dislocation,  or  the 
longer  range  one  of  Etrengthening  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  in  both  cases 
management  of  the  dollar  and  maintenance 
ot  confidence  In  it  are  central  to  achieving 
successful  solutions  since  It  Is  the  world's 
principal  medium  of  exchange. 

The  Republican  Party  would  be  derelict  if 
it  did  not  raise  Its  voice  to  call  attention  to 
an  extremely  serious  situation  in  time  for 
eiTective  action. 

The  dollar  is  stlU  the  world's  strongest 
currency.  The  Dnited  States  Is  still  the  lead- 
er of  tlie  free  world  There  Is  yet  probably 
enough  time  for  prompt  actiOB  successfully 
to  correct  the  present  deteriorating  situation 
and  maintain  our  position  as  the  leader  in 
building  a  world  society  where  every  man  can 
share  in  the  material  benefits  that  are  a  pre- 
condition to  individual  freedom,  dignity 
and  opportunity  to  lead  the  good  life. 

In  publishing  this  paper,  the  Republican 
Party  serve,-;  notice  to  the  party  In  power 
that  it  must  he  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  continuing  failure  to  take  prompt 
and  suitable  action  to  solve  this  vital 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  member.s  of  the  task 
force  on  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  are : 

Maurice  H.  Stans.  chairman,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  1958-61. 

George  Champion,  vice  chairman, 
chairman  of  the  board,  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Avery.  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas. 

Julian  B.  Balrd.  Under  Secretarj'  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs.  1957- 
61. 

Frank  T.  Bow.  Representative  from 
the  16th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 

George  S  Eccles,  president  of  First 
Security  Corp..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Mrs.  Rosemary^  Ginn.  Republican  na- 
tional committeewoman  for  Missouri. 

CliBf  Hansen,  Governor  of  Wyoming. 


Kenneth  C.  Kellar.  KeUar,  Kellar  t 
DriscoU,  attorneys.  Lead,  S.  Dak. 

Peter  O'Donnell.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  Texas. 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy.  1956-61. 

Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 1957-61. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss.  Chairman  of  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  1953-58. 

Robert  D.  Stuart.  Jr..  national  com- 
mitteeman for  Illinois 

Sinclair  Weeks.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, 1953-58. 

■John  J.  Williams,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Staff  secretary  to  the  task  force.  Biehl 
P  Clarke 

Members  of  the  Republican  Coordlnat- 
ine  Committee  are: 

Presiding  officer:  Chairman,  Repub- 
lican National  Committee, 

Former  President  Dwight  D  Eisen- 
hower. 

Former  presidential  nominees  Barry 
M.  Goldwater.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  and  Alf  M.  Landon. 

Senate  leadership:  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen,  minority  leader-  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
minority  whip;  Bouhke  B.  Hicken- 
lOOPER,  chairman,  policy  committee; 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  chairman.  Repub- 
lican conference;  Thrustok  B.  Morton, 
chairman,  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee. 

House  of  Representatives  leadership: 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  minority  leader;  Leslie 
C.  Arends,  minority  whip;  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  chairman.  Republican  conference; 
John  J  Rhodes,  chairman.  Republican 
policy  committee:  Boa  Wilson;  chair- 
man, congrc-ssional  campaign  committee 
Republican  Governors  Association: 
John  A.  L^ve.  Governor  of  Colorado; 
Robert  E.  Smylie.  Givernor  of  Idaho; 
Georee  W.  Romney.  G-^vernor  of  Mich- 
igan:'Nelson  A  Rrjckeiellev.  Governor  of 
New  ■york;  William  W.  Scranton.  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania. 

Republican  National  Committee:  Ray 
C.  Bliss.  Ohio,  chairman.  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee;  Mrs  C.  W.iyland 
Brooks,  Illinois,  assistant  chairman;  Mrs 
Collis  P.  Moore.  Ore:;on,  vice  chairman: 
Donald  R.  Ro's.  Neb-a.ska.  nee  chair- 
man; Mrs.  J.  Willard  Mamott.  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  chairman;  J.  Drake 
Edens,  Jr.,  South  Carolina,  vice  chali- 
man. 

Staff  coordinator:  Dr  Arthur  L.  Peter- 
son.   

REPORT   BY  THE   VICE  PRESIDENT 

ON     NEW     TECHNIQUES     IN     THE 

EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  1  Mr.  'Vanik]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
before  over  10.000  teachers  ot  the 
Cleveland  public  school  system,  an  audi- 
ence composed  of  the  entire  faculty  and 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools 
heard  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  make  a  stirring  report  on  the 
tremendous   national  effort   to  restrain 


and  contain  the  problem  of  the  school 
dropout.  He  called  for  the  use  of  excit- 
ing new  techniques  in  the  educational 
process.  He  voiced  a  strong  plea  for  the 
"spirit  of  personal  commitment"  which 
should  motivate  the  teacher  facing  to- 
day's challenge.  While  he  paid  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  educational  process  m 
my  city,  he  also  charted  the  difficult 
problems  ahead. 

Scores  of  teachers  expressed  to  me 
their  personal  gratitude  for  the  Vice 
President's  message  that  glowed  in  his 
generous  tribute  to  theii'  professional 
contribution.  Their  enthusiasm  for  an- 
other school  year  was  rekindled. 

I  heartily  wish  that  every  school- 
teacher in  America  could  have  heard 
our  Vice  President's  plea  for  renewed 
efforts  in  the  educational  year  ahead. 
I  include  in  the  Record  the  splendid 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  yesterday  and 
today.  The  enthusiasm  which  was  gen- 
erated by  our  great  Vice  President  has 
been  felt  throughout  the  Cleveland  pub- 
lic school  system  and  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land according  to  reports  which  I  have 
received  during  the  first  day  of  the 
1965-66  semester.  Cleveland  thanks  the 
Vice  President.  HnarRx  H.  Humphrey, 
for  launching  this  hope-filled,  exciting 
.school  year.  The  newspaper  articles 
follow : 

HUMPHREY  Hails  Gains  in  City's  Schooi-s 
(By  Marjorle  Schuster) 
■Great  things  are  happening  In  education 
here  in  Cleveland." 

That  was  the  message  Vice  President 
HuBEar  H  HuMPHHEY  brought  today  to 
ne.»rly  10.000  Cleveland  public  school  Em- 
ployees in  Public  Hall 

The  Vice  P.-csideni  came  here  to  help 
build  enthusiasm  for  the  IB65-fl6  school 
ye.ir. 

His  appearance  on  the  day  before  school 
s;art.i  had  clearly  boosted  the  spirits  ot  the 
school  system's  siaB  members  as  they  Icfi 
their  buildings  early  and  streamed  into 
Public  Hall. 

Humphrey  called  on  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tlons  eighth  largest  public  school  system  to 
add  a  strong  "spirit  of  personal  commitmer.!*' 
to  the  innovation  In  teaching  methods  and 
materials. 

Auti  he  coupled  this  with  a  strong  plea  to 
w.iuid-be  dropouts  to  remain  in  their 
classes 

When  he  landed  at  Burke  Lskefront  -Air- 
port at  3:30  p.m  the  Vice  President  said 
there  w.is  no  political  motive  to  his  visit 
•  Mayor  Locher  hasn't  asked  for  any  help  m 
his  campaign  for  reelection."  he  said. 

Apparently  recalling  the  last  time  Cleie- 
tand  had  drawn  nationwide  TV  attention— 
during  the  school-centered  racial  crisis  ot  a 
year  and  a  half  ago — Humphrey  said  Cleve- 
land had  learned  Its  lesson  well. 

There  was  a  lime — and  I  speak  frankly— 
when  education  in  thiS  city  was  less  than  it 
should  have  been. 

■But  the  public  officials,  the  educators,  the 
parent?,  the  citizens  of  this  city  came  to 
recognlzj  that  It  was  time  fir  a  change." 

Humphrey  ticked  oft  compliments  for  the 
Cleveland  schools'  doubled  vocational  pro- 
gram, its  300-percent  increase  in  summer 
school  enrollment  the  program  to  te.ich 
5.000  Illiterate  adults  to  read  and  write  this 
year,  and  the  plan  for  opening  100  elemen- 
tary school  libraries  this  year.  He  called 
this  "the  largest  school  library  program  W 
the  United  States  " 
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•You  are  providing  to  this  city  education 
,-.;  quantity  and  quality.  And  this  city,  and 
.-mr  country,  are  the  better  tor  It."  he  said. 

New  ways,  he  said,  must  be  found  to  meet 
tfte  needs  ot  those  tempted  to  drop  out  of 
school.  At  the  present  rate,  he  predicted. 
sc  will  have  In  10  years  some  33  million 
adults  In  the  labor  force  without  a  high 
»clio"l  diploma." 

Education,  said  Humphrey,  must  "close 
tile  gap  between  rich  and  poor." 

Then,  borrowing  from  his  address  at  the 
recent  White  House  Conference,  he  called 
,,:i  the  school  staff  to  remember  that  "each 
clilld  entering  lite  Is  an  adventure  Into  to- 
morrow— a  chance  to  break  the  old  pattern 
...r.d  make  it  new." 

Humphrey  was  to  be  Introduced  to  the 
jrliool  staff  by  Superintendent  Paul  W. 
Briggs,  who  had  ordered  all  buildings  In  the 
school  system  closed  In  early  afternoon  so  all 
employees  could  attend. 

Tlie  Vice  President's  appearance  was  ar- 
r:i:iged  by  Press  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  at 
•.lie  request  of  Briggs. 

Joining  Humphrey  on  the  platform  were 
members  of  the  school  board,  school  admin- 
istrators. Mayor  Locher.  Seltzer,  area  Con- 
gressmen, and  leaders  of  groups  Interested  In 
education. 

Other  guests  were  elected  county  officials, 
i;i:y  councllmen.  representatives  of  labor  and 
uiduiitry.  members  of  the  education  subcom- 
niittee  of  the  Businessmen's  Interracial 
Cnuiicll.  and  community  leaders. 

.^fter  his  speech.  Humphrey  was  to  go  to 
The  HoUenden  House  where  Albert  S.  Porter, 
Democratic  county  chairman,  was  to  be  host 
at  .i  reception.  Humphrey  was  expected  to 
ieave  tor  Washington  around  6  pjn. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Sept.  8. 

1905) 

HtrsEKT  H.  Humphrey  to  Teachers:    Close 

Educa'Hon  Gap 

(By  James  M.  Naughtoni 

Vice  President  Hitbept  H  Humpkbet  spent 
4  liours  in  Cleveland  yesterday,  plugging  for 
better  education  and  talking  shop  with  fel- 
low Democrats. 

For  one  of  those  hotirs,  HtrMPHBEY  was  the 
star  at  rare  Public  Hall  pep  rally  of  Cleve- 
land's entire  public  school  staff— some  9.000 
teachers,  principals,  administrators,  and 
custodians. 

The  rest  of  the  time,  the  Vice  President 
chatted  with  elected  Democrats,  shaking 
hands  by  the  bundle. 

Humphrey,  a  onetime  college  professor  of 
political  science,  meant  his  remarks  about 
education  for  a  nationwide  audience.  In 
Public  Hall,  he  zeroed  In  on  Cleveland  edu- 
cators with  this  message: 

"A  teacher  who  doesn't  have  a  personal 
commitment  (to  education  i  Is  cheating  the 
public.    He  ought  to  get  out." 

He  urged  teachers  here  and  elsewhere  to 
"begin  to  close  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor"  through  education. 

"Let's  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  recog- 
nlre  this."  he  said.  "Despite  the  dedication 
and  hard  work  of  American  educators,  there 
are  deficiencies  In  American  education.  We 
roust  correct  them." 

Betore  his  Public  Hall  speech,  the  Vice 
President  zipped  through  a  20-minute  press 
conference  at  Burke  Lakefront  Airport.  He 
arrived  there  at  3:15  p  m.  In  an  Air  Force 
Jet  with  his  sister.  Mrs.  Prances  Howard. 

Following  the  speech.  Humphrey  had  so 
much  fun  with  Cleveland  politicians.  In  a 
HoUenden  House  reception,  that  he  stayed 
past  hla  6  p  m.  departure  time.  The  sleek 
let  anally  left  at  7. 

About  75  Demtxiratlc  officeholders  were  on 
hand. 

"I  doubt  If  other  school  systems  are  so 
blessed,"  said  Cleveland  School  Supt.  Paul 
W  Briggs.  In  Introducing  Humphrey  to  the 
Public  Hall  crowd. 
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Humphrey  explained  earlier  why  he  picked 
Cleveland  to  plug  for  education  the  day  be- 
fore most  of  the  Nation's  schools  reopen: 

"Cleveland  Invited  me."  he  said  In  his 
gravel  voice. 

He  pratsed  advances  In  the  Cleveland 
school  system — especially  development  of 
new  school  Ubrancs.  vocational  training 
programs  and  the  teaching  of  adult  Illiter- 
ates to  read  and  write. 

"There  was  a  time,  and  I  speak  frankly. 
when  education  in  this  city  was  less  than 
it  should  have  been,"  Humphrey  said.  But 
he  prefaced  the  remark  by  saying  Cleveland 
has  since  learned  Its  lesson  well. 

Superintendent  Briggs,  elated  by  Hum- 
phrey's appearance  at  the  preschool  rally. 
said  he  felt  it  "Is  probably  an  omen  of  in- 
novation, of  quality  education  and  great  op- 
portunities for  the  youth  of  our  community." 

Except  for  handshaking  in  the  HoUenden, 
HUMPHBEY  avoided  politics.  But  he  did  say, 
at  the  press  conference,  that  Mayor  Ralph  S 
Locher  didn't  ask  me  to  say  anything  about 
him." 

'Maybe  he  feels  secure,"  he  added. 

The  Humphrey  party  left  after  Locher  and 
US.  Rcpreientatlves  Michaet.  A.  Fochan. 
Democrat,  20th  District,  and  Ch.\rles  A 
Vanik.  Democrat.  2lfat  District,  saw  the 
group  ofl. 

City  School  Staft  Begins  Fall  Term 

iNspinru  AFTER  Hearing  Humphrey 

(By  Marjorle  Schuster) 

Cleveland  a  10.000  public-school  teachers. 
clerks,  and  custodluns  opened  school  doors  to 
ft  record  number  of  pupils  today  with  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  never  seen   before. 

They  had  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey to  thank  for  it. 

He  came  here  to  tell  the  school  system 
cmpKiyees.  in  a  massive  Public  Hall  rally.  Just 
how  important  they  are. 

The  surge  of  pupils  that  poured  into  class- 
rooms this  morning  proved  how  right  he  was. 

Officials  estimated  the  day's  enrollment 
count  could  reach  154.000 — although  dupli- 
cate registrations  In  a  week  or  two  will  re- 
duce this  total  to  152.500.  That's  1.500  more 
than  last  year. 

In  a  scene  undupllcated  in  this  commu- 
nity— and  probably  without  precedent  In  any 
major  city  in  the  country — the  mayor  and 
school  superintendent  sat  side  by  side  on  the 
platform,  school  board  members  and  school 
administrators  sat  in  the  front  row  on  the 
platform,  and  school  employees  were  guests 
of  honor. 

City  and  county  officials  were  m  the  audi- 
ence 

Humphrey  warned  several  times  of  the 
alarming  school  dropout  rate,  suggesting 
that  perhaps  schools,  not  pupils,  were  falling. 
He  urged  teachers  not  to  cling  to  old  tradi- 
tions, suggesting,  "Maybe  you're  trying  to 
sell  horseshoes  at  an  auto  show." 

The  audience  sat  silent  as  he  talked,  then 
gave  him  a  standing  ovation. 

Only  once  was  the  Vice  President  inter- 
rupted by  applause.  It  came  when  he  waved 
an  August  24  letter  from  Press  Editor  Louis 
B.  S?ltzer.  Inviting  the  Vice  President  to  ad- 
dress yesterday's  session. 

Editor  Seltzer  had  written,  *  I  also  want  to 
collect  that  61  bet  I  made  with  you  when  I 
told  you.  6  weeks  before  the  Atlantic  City 
convention,  that  you'd  be  nominated  for  Vice 
President  " 

Humphrey  took  out  a  dollar  bill,  which 
Seltzer  immediately  collected,  then  passed  it 
to  Mrs-  Seltzer,  who  was  seated  In  the  audi- 
ence. 

"Here's  a  man  who  knows  what  to  do  with 
money."  remarked  Humphrey.  "Nobody  can 
get  money  Into  circulation  faster  than  a 
wife" 

After  his  speech.  Humphrey  descended  to 
the  main  floor  of  Public  Hall  to  shake  hands 
with  admiring  school  workers. 


Then  he  was  taken  away  to  a  political 
meeting. 

Humphrey    Tells   Teachers:    Stitosnts 

Respond  to   Sincerity 

(By  Ann  Skinner) 

The  most  important  question  young  people 
want  to  ask  their  teachers  is:  "Do  you  really 
mean  it?"  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, himself  a  former  teacher,  said  here 
yesterday 

"If  they  think  you  care,  they  will  care." 
he  told  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  about 
9.000  Cleveland  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  school  employees  at  Public  Hall. 

Invited  guests  included  representatives  of 
the  parent-teacher  asscxrlatlon,  members  of 
tiie  businessmen's  interracial  committee,  and 
elected  ofRclals. 

The  Vice  President,  who  flew  here  to  speak 
at  the  first  staffwide  conference  of  Cleveland 
school  personnel,  spoke  lor  55  minutes  and 
received  a  standing  ovation. 

Even  while  he  exhorted  teachers  to  be 
dedicated  to  their  Jobs  and  pupils,  he  had 
some  sharp  comment  on  the  current  educa- 
tional curriculum. 

"Let's  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  recog- 
nize that  there  are  deficiencies  in  American 
education."  he  said. 

Some  courses  oScred  in  the  schools,  accord- 
ing to  Humphrey,  are  like  "trying  to  sell 
horseshoes  at  tile  auto  show." 

But  he  had  .specific  praise  for  Cleveland  for 
its  new  school  library  prc^ram,  the  doubling 
of  its  vocational  courses,  the  planned  classes 
for  5,000  nduU  iUiterates.  and  the  greatly 
increased  enrollment  in  summer  schools. 

"We  can  do  anything  we  want  to  do.  and 
the  question  is  whether  we  really  want  to 
do  it,"  he  said. 

The  Vice  Presidents  speech  here  was  the 
climax  of  a  national  2-week  campaign  under 
hU  direction  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
young  men  and  women  expected  to  drop  out 
of  school  this  year. 

The  way  to  prevent  dropout*,  he  said  is  to 
improve  the  schools. 

"When  a  business  house  starts  losing  cus- 
tomers. It  takes  a  look  at  its  management." 
he  said  sternly. 

In  times  of  national  emergency.  Americans 
have  proved  that  they  can  accomplish  any- 
thing, he  said 

Now  the  same  dedication  and  determina- 
tion must  be  applied  to  education  at  all 
levels. 

"If  the  life  of  this  Nation  depended  on 
teaching  school  dropouts,  they'd  be  taught." 
he  said 

Education  must  also  be  extended  to  other 
countries,  he  added. 

"A  nation  that  seeks  to  develop  an  atomic 
weapon  could  give  every  citizen  a  good  edu- 
cation for  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
weapon,"  he  said. 

"Our  weapons  must  be  schoolhouaes  and 
books,  and.  our  soldiers  can  be  teaching 
volunteers." 

As  the  teachers  filed  out  of  the  hall,  they 
talked  about  the  speech — as  well  as  parking 
problems  and  traffic. 

"I  have  goose  bumps  a  mile  high."  said 
one  woman. 

"The  most  tremendous  speech  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life."  said  another- 

[From  the  Cleveland    (Ohtoi    Plain   Dealer. 

Sept,  8.  19651 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Vice  President 

The  city  is  Indebted  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  for  his  stimulating  ap- 
praisal of  education's  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses as  he  presented  them  here  yesterday 
to  Cleveland  public  school  employees 

Prom  his  alarming  estimates  of  the  trend 
in  school  dropouts  to  his  bold  challenge  to 
America  to  be  the  first  in  making  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization  available  to  the  whole  hxi- 
man  race,  Mr.  Humphrey  gave  his  listeners 
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pieiiiy  oi  lood  !or  ihoughi  im  what  he  caJled 
Amt-rica's  most  Important  domestic  con- 
cern— edncailon- 

If  there  was  any  Indifference  about  school 
dropouts,  Mr  Humphrey  did  his  best  to  dis- 
pel It  with  his  projection  thot  within  10  yenrs 
there  would  be  32  million  adults  in  the  U  S. 
labor  force  without  high  school  ctiplomas 

He  cited  the  impossibility  ol  public  wfl- 
fnre  being  able  to  sustain  that  many  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families  without  sKUls  for 
earning  a  living 

He  nave  further  emphasis  to  the  enormity 
cf  the" problem  by  citing  the  vast  amount  of 
legislation  cleared  by  or  now  In  Congress  to 
correct  deflclencies  In  American  educatlnn. 

His  suggestion  that  America  has  a  J'-iluie 
rommllment  to  spread  its  educational 
know-how  to  deprived  areas  of  the  world  is 
ooth  an  exciting  dream  and  a  bold  challenge. 

■Our  weapons  can  be  schoolliouaes  ami 
boolcs;'  he  said  'Otir  soldiers  can  be  teach- 
ing volunteers.  Our  victory  can  be  the  vic- 
tory of  the  human  splnt  over  hopeles.iness 
and  despnir  Our  monument  can  he  a  society 
of  tree  and  creotlve  peoples,  living  at  peace 
.-md  with  the  knowledge  that  each  new  day 
can  be  a  better  day  Our  legacy  win  not  be 
the  wealth  of  our  treasury  but  the  richness 
of  man's  culture. " 

Mr  HtMi-HBEYs  summing  up  of  the  re- 
cent progress  made  In  the  city's  school  sys- 
tem was  a  tribute  to  Schools  Superintendent 
Paul  W  Brlggs  and  his  stntt  Practically  all 
the  gains  mentioned  have  been  made  under 
Brtggs'  direction  in  his  hrst  year  as  stiper- 
Intendent 


intendent  Paul  W  Bnggs.  This  is  a  sum- 
mary of  all  of  the  achievements  and 
aspirations  of  the  Cleveland  public 
school  system.  Some  of  the  new  pro- 
grams mentioned  in  this  report  were 
pi-aised  by  the  Vice  President  during  his 
speech  yesterday. 

As  can  be  seen  by  this  progress  report 
and  the  18-point  plan  for  the  future,  the 
Cleveland  pubhc  school  system  is  gear- 
ing Itself  for  giving  "all  tiie  education 
that  any  child  can  take"  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recently  sug- 
gested as  our  national  goal.  We  in 
Cleveland  are  ready  to  meet  that  goal. 

Superintendent  Paul  W  Briggs'  12- 
month  progress  report  follows: 

A  12-MO.N-TH  Pkocress  Repobt 
(By  Paul  W.  Briggs.  superintendent,  Cleve- 
land Public  Schools) 

Members  of  tile  Greater  Cleveland  Growth 
Board,  officials  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  members  of  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education,  public  officials,  representatives 
of  community  and  civic  agencies,  and  friends. 
it  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  address  you 
today.  Not  only  am  I  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  directly  to  you  about  education  in 
Cleveland,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  note  that 
your  presence  suggests  Cleveland's  growing 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  educa- 
tion In  this  city. 

There  is  a  close  tie  between  our  BCboolii  and 
the  future  of  Cleveland.     Cleveland  cannot 


Never  has  a  school  year  been  given  such  a      be  a  great  cultural  center  If  large  pockets  of 


running  start  as  the  Vice  President  has  given 
the  one  beginning  here  today. 

IFrom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio!    Press.  Sept.  8. 
1965] 

HtJMPHREY'S    INSPIHATION.*!.    VISIT 

Tlie  teachers  of  Cleveland's  public  schools 
began  the  year's  assignments  today,  with 
their  forthcoming  months  keynoted  In  a 
most  unusual  but  appropriate  way. 

Vice  President  Hitbeht  HtjMPHREY,  a  for- 
mer teacher  himself,  talked  shop  with  10.000 
c!  them  yesterday  In  Public  Hall. 

The  Vice  President  spoke  for  an  hour.  At 
the  end  he  was  given  a  standing  ovation. 
Never  before  has  a  Cleveland  school  year 
started  under  such  auspicious  circumstances, 

"You  are  providing  to  this  city  education 
of  quantity  and  quality. "  Humphbet  told  the 
school  staffs,  "This  city,  and  our  country, 
are  the  better  for  It," 

The  Vice  President  showed  great  familiar- 
ity with  our  school  system.  He  recited  Its 
recent  accomplishments:  Intent  to  open  100 
elementary  school  libraries.  300  percent  In- 
crease In  summer  school  pupils,  step-up  In 
vocational  and  adult  classes, 

"There  was  a  time — and  I  speak  frankly — 
when  education  la  this  city  was  less  than 
It  should  have  been."  Humphrey  noted.  But 
he  aald  things  have  changed 

Introducing  the  Vice  President  to  the 
throng  at  public  hall.  School  Superintend- 
ent Paul  W  Briggs  said.  'I  doubt  If  other 
school  systems  are  so  blessed." 

Probably  not.  The  HtJMPHaEY  visit  and 
speech  were  tremendously  effective  In  calling 
attention  to  schools  and  to  the  need  for 
every  child  to  attend.  Every  school  system 
m  greater  Cleveland  benefited. 

Cleveland  schools  are  doubly  blessed,  how- 


tngorance  are  allowed  to  exist.  Unemploy- 
ment cannot  be  eliminated  If  thousands  re- 
main unskilled,  thus  unemployable.  Beauty 
cannot  survive  mid  squalor.  Prosperity  can- 
not become  a  partner  with  widespread  pover- 
ty. Goodwill  cannot  live  side  by  side  with 
Intolerance.  Or,  in  other  words,  Cleveland 
cannot  be  the  best  location  In  the  Notion  if 
her  schools  are  second  best. 

It  was  I  year  ago  this  month  that  I  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools  as 
Its  superintendent.  Today  I  will  briefly  re- 
view that  year  with  you.  I  will  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  we  have  dealt  with  some  of 
the  major  Issues  and  problems  confronting 
the  schools  of  this  great  city.  I  will  also  rec- 
ommend action  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

First,  may  I  observe  that  this  has  been  a 
year  of  great  challenge,  activity,  excitement, 
and  reward.  The  problems  facing  the  Cleve- 
land public  schools  were  so  critical  as  not  to 
allow  your  superintendent  the  luxury  of  time 
for  extensive  study  and  prolonged  dellbeni- 
tlon.  The  multitude  of  Issues  calling  for  Im- 
mediate action  made  It  Impossible  to  arrange 
a  schedule  according  to  priorities.  While  the 
days  have  been  long  and  the  weeks  action- 
packed,  the  year  has  seemed  to  be  the  short- 
est ever  experienced. 

If  I  were  to  categorize  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  past  12  months,  I 
would  list  three  major  areas: 

I.  Administrative  reorganization  of  the 
management  function  of  education; 

II.  Improvement  of  communications:   and 

III.  The  Introduction  of  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education, 

I— ADMINISTRATIVE      REORGANIZATION      OF      THE 
MANAGEMENT  FUNCTION  OF  EBCCATION 

The  reorganization  of  the  total  headquar- 
ters staff  into  an  administrative  team  beaded 


ever,  by  having  an  imaginative,  12-cyllnder     by  the  superintendent,  deputy  supertntend- 


leader  like  Paul  Briggs  who  could  conceive 
the  HuaiPHEEY  visit  as  an  Inspiration  to  his 
staff  and  pupils,  Paul  Briggs'  stature  is 
growing  constantly,  and.  with  it,  the  whole 
Cleveland  school  system 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  body  the 
12-month  progress  report  presented  re- 
cently to  the  city  of  Cleveland  by  Super- 


ent,  administrative  assistant,  and  five  assist 
ant  superintendents  directing  the  divisions 
of  personnel,  curriculum,  research,  business, 
and  finance  has  resulted  in  real  cooperative 
planning  and  excellent  coordination  of  man- 
agement effort.  The  administrative  deci- 
sionmaking process  has  been  streamlined, 
made  more  effective  and  more  efficient.  Fu- 
ture adjustments  In  each  of  the  divisions 
will  further  reflne  administrative  procedures 


and  make  the  organization  of  the  Clevelsna 
public  schools  less  complex,  more  manure- 
able,  and  more  sensitive  to  common  objec- 
tives. 

n — IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

On  assuming  the  superlntendency  '..ie*. 
year.  I  found  a  great  need  for  improving  ii;- 
most  every  facet  ol  communication.  Recog- 
nlzlng  that  good  communication  calls  for  a 
two-way  flow,  we  Initiated  many  actlvltiei 
involving  several  levels  and  dlmcnslont  t.: 
commtmlcatlon — between  the  schools  atd 
the  community,  within  the  school  system 
Itself,  and  between  Cleveland  schools  and  the 
rest  of  the  educational  enterprise.  locally 
statewide,  and  nationally, 

1.  Community:  At  the  outset  we  an- 
nounced an  open  door  policy  to  all  in  the 
community  who  wished  to  discuss  educa- 
tional problems  This  resulted  m  a  per- 
petual waiting  list.  Troflic  has  been  heavy 
New  Ideas  have  been  offered.  Exchanges  t! 
viewpoints  have  been  frequent  and  frani: 
Much  good  will  has  Ijeen  created;  msir^y 
;,greements  hnve  been  made;  some  comprc- 
misea  achieved  and,  in  general,  better  rapport 
has  resulted.  In  addition,  the  superintend- 
ent  has  made  personal  appearances  before 
more  than  200  different  community  groups, 
di-scussing  the  Cleveland  schools'  program 
In  over  one-half  of  these  meetings,  time 
has  been  provided  lor  questions  and  answers 

a.  staff:  Wholesome  staff  morale  is  vital 
to  a  sound  school  program.  At  the  hen.'^ 
of  staff  morale  Is  adequate  understandUig 
achieved  through  open  lines  of  commiinict,- 
tlon  among  all  levels  of  staff  organlzatlor.. 
Our  efforts  to  facilitate  and  encourage  eu-;t 
communication  have  been  multlfronted  A 
few  notable  examples  are  the  following: 

(ai  School  visits:  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  get  the  headquarters  staff  out  Into  the 
field.  The  superintendent  has  during  the 
vear  been  able  to  visit  approximately  80  of 
Cleveland's  185  schools.  In  most  cases  he 
has  made  some  contacts  with  classrcon; 
teachers. 

(b)  Staff  v\"orkihop6:  Two  foundation- 
supported  2-day  workshops  were  proviaeti 
tor  the  180  Cleveland  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  principals.  Additional  hni:- 
day  and  day-long  workshops  were  availab.e 
to  many  other  staff  members. 

(c)  Staff  Involvement  In  decisionmaking; 
Many  clasEroom  teachers  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  committees  serving  In  such  en:- 
claJ  areas  as  curriculum  development,  human 
relations  activities,  new  school  planning, 
textbooks  selection.  At  least  500  dlffereu! 
classroom  teachers  have  been  so  Involved 
this  year.  Some  committees  have  worked 
on  Into  the  summer  vacation  period.  The;r 
recommendations  will  upgrade  the  content 
and  direction  of  education  in  Cleveland, 

(d)  Clearinghouse  meetings  with  un:':n 
representatives:  One  meeting  per  month  ,s 
scheduled  between  the  administration  and 
the  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Teachers 
Union.  Several  members  from  the  admin- 
istrative team  are  usually  present  at  thl! 
meeting.  In  addition,  the  assistant  super- 
intendent for  personnel  lias  held  at  leut 
one  meeting  with  representatives  of  each  cf 
the   other   employee   groups. 

3.  Other  educational  circles:  The  achocl 
system  of  a  great  city  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  isolation  from  the  national  mui.- 
stream  of  education.  We  have,  therefore, 
taken  advantage  of  many  opportunities  to 
have  the  Cleveland  schools  more  actively  In- 
volved In  the  forefront  of  educational  prog- 
ress and  development. 

(ai  Sending  staff  members  on  mlssioti 
outside  of  school  district:  The  year  has  seen 
staff  members  represent  the  Cleveland  put- 
Itc  schools  at  many  workshops  In  educaticn 
visit  outstanding  programs  in  other  schx) 
systems,  attend  national  conferences,  Etnd 
consult  with  national  educational  author;- 
tles.     Members    of    our    staff  axe   receiilng 
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increasing  numbers  of  Invitations  to  partic- 
ipate and  contribute  to  such  programs. 

(b)  Use  of  outside  consultants:  Working 
with  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  this  year  have  been  many  authori- 
ties in  a  variety  of  fields  of  educational 
•ndcavor.  They  have  come  from  the  com- 
muiilty,  government,  colleges  and  unlversl- 
tle.?,  foundations,  learned  societies,  etc. 

(C)  Relationships  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities: Teams  from  the  administrative 
staff  have  visited  most  of  the  State  college 
and  university  campuses  In  order  to  support 
our  ilno  working  relationship  with  them. 
Several  Joint  programs  have  been  started 
Including: 

Urban  education  project  with  Bowling 
Green  State  University:  Peace  Corps  teach- 
er-training program  with  Western  Reserve 
Cnlverslty;  master  of  arts  In  education 
project  with  John  Carroll  University  and 
Oberlln  College. 

Special  summer  school  project  for  gifted 
junior  high  school  students  with  Penn 
College. 

Vocational  education  evaluation  of  the 
Cleveland  public  schools  with  Ohio  State 
University. 

Study  of  administrative  problems  of  the 
great  cities  with  Northwestern  University. 

Economic  education  workshop  project  with 
Ohio  University. 

4.  State  and  Federal  legislative  contacts: 
lA'e  have  testified  on  bills  related  to  educa- 
uon  before  committees  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  Ohio  State  Legislature,  as  well  as 
before  the  State  board  of  education.  Close 
and  continuous  contact  is  being  maintained 
between  the  administration  of  the  Cleveland 
public  schools  and  our  elected  State  and 
National  officials.  Members  of  the  State 
board  of  education  from  the  Greater  Cleve- 
Imd  area  periodically  meet  with  Cleveland 
school  representatives  to  di$cuss  problems 
of  education. 

5.  News  media:  Members  of  the  news 
media  have  been  extended  a  special  welcome. 
They  have  been  given  brie&ngs  on  every 
phase  of  the  many  diverse  educational  proj- 
ects In  which  the  Cleveland  schools  have 
been  engaged.  This  has  resulted  in  excellent 
local  coverage  by  all  media,  as  well  as  some 
national  coverage.  Favorable  stories  about 
the  Cleveland  public  schools  have  recently 
appeared  in  Time,  US  News  8t  World  Report. 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
American  School  &  University,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  on  the  Jluntlcy-Brtnk- 
lev  TV  program, 

III— THE    INTRODUCTION    OF    papcRAMS    TO    IM- 
raOVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  EBt'CATION 

The  crisis  to  education  in  'Cleveland,  like 
the  crisis  In  education  In  most  big  cities,  is 
crying  for  quick,  Immediate  action.  It  is  a 
crisis  that  cannot  longer  be  ignored.  If  our 
urban  centers  are  to  be  saved  pnd  the  quality 
oi  education  In  the  city  is  to  be  restored. 
then  dramatic  action  is  in  lorder.  Recog- 
nizinp;  that  new  opproaches  |must  he  used, 
the  total  effort  of  the  Clfvelnnd  public 
j"hools'  staff  Is  being  focuse(l  on  new  pro- 
zrams  aimed  at  improving  tl^e  education  of 
every  child  In  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 
Seldom  In  the  history  of  a  scbool  system  hos 
one  year  seen  so  many  programs  launched, 
each  aimed  at  Improving  iho  quality  of 
education,  [ 

Let  me  briefly  Identify  a  f^w  of  the  more 
outstanding  programs  that  sire  now  undor- 
»-ay:  I 

LiBitAiiirs      j 

The  establishment  of  elematitory  school  li- 
braries was  given  top  priorityl  last  year.  We 
entered  the  year  with  no  llbiiarles  In  opera- 
tion m  the  135  elementary  scljools,  A  3-year 
program  was  started  to  open  one  in  each 
elenientary  school.  The  comnfunlly  response 
to  this  program  waa  enthusiastic.  Offers  of 
assistance  were  forthcoming  fjiom  every  quar- 
ter.   The  Junior  League,  PACE,  foundations. 


businessmen,  labor  groups,  and  other  indi- 
vidual citizens  stepped  forward  with  con- 
tributions so  that  100  libraries  are  now  sched- 
uled to  open  during  the  next  12  months 
The  PACE  organization  was  Instrumental  in 
raising  approximately  one-quarter  of  a  mll- 
lon  dollars  for  this  project,  Cleveland's  pub- 
lic school  llbriu*y  progrom  Is  without  doubt 
the  most  ambitious  and  the  most  dramatic 
in  the  Nation, 

ELIMINATION    OF   KINDERGAHTEN    WAITINC   LISTS 

No  aspect  of  the  child's  schooling  Is  more 
important  than  the  early  contact  with  a 
teacher  of  excellence  In  a  high-quality  pro- 
gram as  the  child  enters  the  world  of  the 
school.  The  Cleveland  public  schools  are 
proud  of  our  kindergarten  program  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  20  years,  the  kinder- 
garten waiting  lists  In  the  Cleveland  public 
schools  were  eliminated  last  year  This  was 
a  great  step  forward  in  education.  It  was 
accomplished  by  the  recruitment  of  addi- 
tional kindergarten  teachers  and  the  renting 
of  facilities  so  that  all  children  eligible  for 
kindergarten  could  be  accommodated, 

PRESCHOOL   CENTERS 

Also  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, and  with  special  attention  to  those 
children  most  sorely  In  need  of  such  oppor- 
tunities, we  established  three  preschool  cen- 
ters in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  In  these  centers  we 
Introduced  children  to  outstanding  cultural 
and  educational  Influences.  Through  these 
pilot  centers  we  have  determined  some  of 
the  principles  by  which  we  will  be  guided 
next  year  as  we  expand  the  preschool  pro- 
gram. Incidentally,  In  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  this  early  stage  in  a  child's 
school  life,  we  have  appointed  a  full  time 
director  of  preschool  centers. 

StTMMER   SCHOOLS 

We  have  Just  completed  the  largest  sum- 
mer school  program  to  Cleveland's  history. 
In  the  elementary  grades  enrollment  was  ex- 
panded by  nearly  300  percent,  A  variety  of 
programs  was  totroduced  and  centers  were 
so  located  that  every  child  in  Cleveland  was 
within  walking  distance  of  a  summer  school 
center.  Approximately  25,000  children  took 
part  In  these  programs  including  the  massive 
preschool  program  known  as  Head  Start 

Our  observaUons  and  those  of  authorities 
who  have  visited  our  Operation  Head  Start 
lead  us  to  believe  that  ours  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  Head  Start  programs 
throughout  the  Nation,  This  program  was 
conducted  in  ccwperation  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

One  part  of  our  summer  school  program 
Involved  not  only  students  from  the  Cleve- 
land public  schools  but  also  students  from 
nine  suburban  public  schools  and  from  uni- 
versity school. 

A  special  program  of  cultural  exposure  for 
the  disadvantaged  was  developed  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  Federal  Government.  This 
program  took  children  from  under -privileged 
homes  out  Into  the  community.  It  included 
several  excursions  Into  various  ports  of 
Greater  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  In  Ohio  as 
well  as  the  use  of  such  community  organi- 
zations as  the  art  museum,  the  museum  of 
natural  science,  the  health  museum,  the 
Bummer  "pop"  concerts  and  the  zoo. 

VOCATIONAL   EDtJCATION 

A  quick  survey  of  Cleveland  school  drop- 
outs and  graduates  indicated  a  need  for 
iMlstering  the  vocational  education  oflertogs 
In  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  were 
not  going  on  to  college.  Approximately  25 
percent  of  the  entering  high  school  students 
did  not  complete  their  senior  year.  Unem- 
ploj'Tuent  among  youtli  was  high  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  relief  to  Cleveland  had  reached 
approximately  835  million  a  year.  Federal 
funds  were  sought  and  received  under  the 


provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  New  programs  were  announced  that 
included  additional  vocational  courses  to 
practically  every  high  school.  An  Advlsorj" 
Committee  In  Vocational  Education  was  as- 
sembled and  is  currently  working  with  the 
Vocational  Education  Department  as  It  de- 
velops additional  programs 

.ADtT,r    EDt'CATION 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  faced  by  the 
school  systems  m  our  great  cities  Is  the"  tre- 
mendous need  for  opportunities  for  school- 
ing for  adults.  We  In  Cleveland  are  mindful 
of  this  challenge  Diu-ii:g  the  past  year  we 
have  been  experimenting  with  ways  to  attack 
Illiteracy  among  the  adult  population  of 
Cleveland.  In  addition,  we  have  found  tiiat 
our  vocational  education  programs  for  adults 
were  both  popular  and  successful,  A  con- 
tinuation is  planned  of  the  MDT.\  and  AR.K 
programs  aimed  at  retraining  adults  who 
were  unemployed  or  temporarily  displaced 
because  of  lack  of  a  salable  skill  This  year 
hundreds  of  adtilts  were  enrolled  in  the  94 
different  cotirses  we  offered,  and  the  place- 
ment record  of  77  percent  has  been  most 
gratlf>-tog. 

IN -SERVICE   EDUCATION 

A  dynamic  school  system  must  p^o^■lde  the 
means  for  continuously  strengthening  the 
competence  of  its  staff.  In  our  determina- 
tion to  make  good  teachers  better  we  inaugu- 
rated a  program  of  in-service  education  for 
our  teachers.  Over  1.200  teachers  to  the 
Cleveland  school  system  enrolled  in  this,  our 
first  systematic  arrangement  of  in-s'-rvice 
coursc-s.  This  was  Indeed  an  encouraging 
first  step  in  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  professional  growth  op- 
portunities for  our  staff. 

COHEICt'LCM   IMPROVEMENT 

Closely  allied  to  the  professional  growth 
of  the  school  staff  is  the  study  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  curriculum  Special  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  this  Important  work 
Better  books,  in-service  education,  use  of 
faculty  planning  committees,  tovolvcment  of 
consultants — all  have  moved  curriculum  of- 
fertogs  ahead.  The  updating  of  courses  to 
meet  today's  needs  lias  seen  the  introduction 
of  laboratory  -iclenoes  in  the  Junior  high 
school,  the  addition  of  college  placement 
classes  In  the  senior  high  school,  and  the  ex- 
pariSlon  of  technical  programs  to  several  of 
the  high  school  centers. 

HUMAN    RELATIONS 

\  series  of  programs  was  tmderlaken  to 
improve  human  relations  in  the  Cleveland 
public  schools.  These  activities  tocluded  the 
organization  of  a  staff  human  relations  com  ■ 
mlttee  In  each  of  the  185  schools,  a  general 
staff  meettog  by  TV  addressed  by  Gov,  LeRoy 
Collins,  a  midyear  human  relations  work- 
chop,  human  relatlor*s  speakers  at  principals' 
and  supervisors'  meetings,  the  adoption  by 
the  board  of  education  of  a  written  human 
relations  policy  and  the  creation  of  the  po- 
sition of  adniinii>tratlve  assistant  to  the  su- 
perintendent for  human  relations. 

Durtog  the  school  year,  the  student  hu- 
man relations  programs  In  many  of  the 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  were  enlarged. 
A  collection  of  boolcs  having  human  relations 
orientation  to  their  content  won  acquired  for 
each  school  library.  Thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  books  were  donated  to  the 
schools  by  the  businessmen's  interracial 
committee  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  New  blraclal  textbooks  were 
adopted.  New  supplementary'  human  rela- 
tions handbooks  and  manuals  were  written 
by  our  suff  and  printed  by  the  Cievelacd 
public  schools. 

NEW   BtriLDINCS 

The  recent  855  million  building  bond  issue 
Is  Just  ijeglitolng  to  pay  its  dividends.  New 
schools  are  being  opened  and  more  are  on 
the  drawing  boards.     Architects  liave  been 
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instructed  to  design  new  schools  with  a  view 
to  the  future.  Recent  buildings  approved 
by  the  board  of  education  represent  the 
■new  looH"  for  Cleveland  schools.  This 
school  of  the  new  look  must  be  one  whose 
planning,  design,  and  construction  will  be 
guided  by  the  soundest  educational  princi- 
ples It  IB  to  be  an  attractive  structure 
buUt  to  accommodate  the  flexibility  of  pro- 
eram  demanded  bv  our  expanding  educa- 
tional needs  Through  application  of  the 
most  advanced  technology,  It  will  be  eco- 
nomical to  build,  comfortable  and  conven- 
ient to  use.  and  easy  to  maintain. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  approach  the  Cleve- 
land public  schools  win  have  saved  enough 
f.n  the  next  two  junior  high  school  buildings 
-o  build  a  new  elementary  school  and  all  three 
win  be  better  buildings  than  would  have 
been  possible  by  following  the  traditional 
pattern.  . 

In  addition,  the  erection  of  satellite  build- 
ings in  certain  locations  rather  than  the 
building  of  additions  t<>  old  buildings,  re- 
flects a  new  concept  of  community  use  of 
schools  for  additional  programs.  Moreover. 
It  has  resulted  in  considerable  savings,  as  we 
have  taXen  full  advantage  of  the  best  avaU- 
ab!e  technical  skill  and  know-how 

1  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  buildings 
without,  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Cleveland  has  too  many  poorly  equipped, 
old  schools  and  too  many  overcrowded  class- 
rooms Both  are  deterrents  to  quality  educa- 
tion Thirtv-tlve  of  Cleveland's  schools  were 
bunt  before' 1895.  A  majority  of  our  schools 
are  over  50  years  old  and  maintenance  has 
not  kept  pace  with  aging.  Few  could  with- 
stand critical  inspection.  In  fact,  we  are 
still  using  two  elementary  school  buildings 
which  were  in  their  third  year  of  service 
when  Lincoln  moved  Into  the  White  House. 
At  least  90  percent  of  the  school  sites  are 
too  small  to  meet  minimum  neighborhood 
recreational  needs. 

HEALTH  SERViCFS 

The  Cleveland  schools  have  long  led  In  the 
fleld  of  school  health  services.  The  amount 
of  money  annually  appropriated  In  the  Cleve- 
land school  budget  tor  health  services  re- 
flects this  longtime  interest.  This  year  the 
board  of  education  expanded  these  services 
to  Include  the  area  of  nutrition. 

The  Federal  food  subsidy  program  of  op- 
proved  hot  lunches  was  put  Into  operation 
in  all  Junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Pood 
prices  were  drastically  reduced  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  served  was  Increased  As  a 
result  of  cooperative  action  Involving  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  the  county 
commissioners,  and  the  State  welfare  de- 
partment, free  meals  were  provided  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  were  on  relief.  Free 
milk  was  supplied  also  In  60  elementary 
schools  to  children  of  relief  families  In 
these  elementary  schools  also  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  place  where  the  children 
might  remain  at  noon  and  ent  lunches  that 
thev  had  brought  from  home.  Nearly  81 
mUllon  m  Federal  grants  of  surplus  food  and 
funds  were  used  t;.is  year. 

A    LOOK    AHEAD 

We  are  encouraged  as  we  review  the  prog- 
ress of  the  past  year.  The  blueprint  for 
the  future  calls  for  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  our-present  efTorts.  Inherent 
in  this  space  age.  however,  is  a  demand  Tor 
bold  new  educational  efforts  that  will  pro- 
duce cltteens  of  superior  academic  attain- 
ment, reinforced  by  firm  commitment  to 
the  highest  moral  principles. 

During  the  days  ahead  we  shall  direct  our 
attention  to  ways  and  means  of  dramatically 
upgrading  the  quality  of  education  for  Cleve- 
land's children,  both  In  content  and  In  proc- 
ess. In  pursuit  of  this  goal  we  propose  Im- 
mediate and  continuing  action  In — 

I.  Developing  a  supplementary  educational 
c*nter  to  pioneer  a  new  dimension  la  qual- 
ity of  education.    At  this  center,  things  will 


be  done  that  cannot  be  done  In  Individual 
schools. 

2.  Bringing  national  scholars  from  aca- 
demic disciplines  Into  direct  contact  with 
Cleveland  classroom  teachers. 

3.  EsUbUshlng  appropriate  Joint  appoint- 
ments between  the  Cleveland  public  schools 
and  the  new  Cleveland  State  Onlverslty.  es- 
pecially m  the  fleld  of  teacher  education. 

4.  Finding  ways  to  involve  more  people  in 
the  affairs  of  education. 

3.  Developing  a  massive  program  of  adult 
literacy  training  A  minimum  of  5.000 
adults  should  be  enrolled  this  fall  In  classes 
in  reading  and  basic  education. 

6  Offering  more  technical  training  oppor- 
tunities for  young  adults,  especially  those 
who  have  recently  been  displaced  because 
of  automation  or  lack  of  adequate  training. 

7.  Organizing  new  technical  progroms  in 
both  the  comprehensive  high  schools  and  our 
special  schools,  fitting  youth  for  the  new 
emerging  Jobs, 

8  Making  the  new  data  processing  equip- 
ment available  to  lake  over  some  of  the  rou- 
tine btirdens  of  the  overloaded  classroom 
teacher. 

e  Doubling  the  offerings  of  the  commu- 
nity centers  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 
During  the  next  year,  a  community  center 
will  be  opened  in  every  Junior  high  school. 

10.  Studying  the  possibilities  of  providing 
each  high  school  with  a  few  college-trained, 
lay.  theme-reading  aids.  This  would  result 
in  reducing  the  workload  of  teachers  whose 
classes  are  too  large  and  would  guarantee  our 
students  more  opportunities  for  developing 
skills  in  written  communication. 

n.  Establishing  an  office  for  Federal  proj- 
ects so  that  contracts,  records,  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  many  and  growing  number  of 
Federal  grants  to  the  Cleveland  public 
schools  con  be  properly  recorded  cleared  and 
accounted  for. 

12.  Developing  cooperative  projects  with 
city  and  county  units  of  government.  This 
would  bring  about  more  economical  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  should  result  in 
better  programs,  especially  In  the  field  of 
recreation  Common  use  of  buildings  and 
the  development  of  Joint  school  and  com- 
munity playgrounds  should  be  given  high 
priority. 

13.  Extending  the  preschool  program  to  in- 
clude more  centers  At  these  centers,  maxi- 
mum attention  will  be  given  to  the  motiva- 
tion of  young  children  from  disadvantaged 
homes  and  will  provide  the  school  a  valuable 
early  contact  with  the  parents. 

H.  Taking  a  new  look  at  the  building  pro- 
gram. This  Is  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
the  changing  face  of  our  city  wUl  also  reflect 
itself  in  the  proper  location  of  future  schools. 
New  highways,  urban  renewal,  new  housing. 
Federal  projects — all  affect  the  schoolbuild- 
ing  program:  therefore.  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
tinually review  this  program  as  we  plan  for 
the  future. 

15.  Seeking  maximum  Federal  funds  for 
education  In'cieveland.  The  Cleveland  pub- 
lic schools  must  be  certain  that  every  pos- 
sible dollar  available  for  the  education  of 
children  Is  sought  for  use  In  Cleveland.  The 
money  soon  to  be  made  available  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act  of  1965 
should  bring  to  Cleveland  many  new  pro- 
grams. A  study  of  the  legislation  may  pro- 
vide Cleveland  with  the  ways  and  means  of 
Improving  some  of  her  present  buildings,  as 
she  plans  for  the  new  programs  that  these 
buildings  must  house.  Federal  funds  may  be 
available  to  replace  Thomas  A  Edison  School 
and  for  the  building  of  a  new  Jane  Addams 
Vocational  School. 

Let  me  assure  you  at  this  point  that  we 
shall  not  at  any  time  relinquish  control  of 
the  content  or  quality  of  the  educational  of- 
ferings of  our  schools. 

16.  Introducing  the  best  business  proce- 
dures at  every  level  of  our  financial  opera- 
tions.   Our  use  of  automated  equipment  and 


the  establishment  of  new  purchasing,  disint- 
utlng  and  Inventorying  processes  win  pay  m- 
creasing  dividends.  For  example,  our  new 
I>ollcy  of  purchasing  school  furniture  thruugii 
annual  bidding  by  vendors  on  our  total  antic- 
ipated needs  resulted  this  year  In  a  saving  ci 
nearly  »100.000. 

17,  Finding  additional  money  for  educa- 
tion. Recent  reverses  in  the  Industrial  and 
commercial  valuation  have  wiped  out  ilie 
benefits  of  last  year's  2' i -mill  tax  increate 
Every  economy  is  now  In  order  as  the  sciiooU 
atteinpt  to  Improve  themselves  tlnancialiy 
Streamlining  ol  the  administrative  ort»;i!-.;- 
zation.  better  mass  purchasing,  and  oihe.- 
gcx>d  business  practices  are  In  order  a^  ■*■!■ 
attempt  to  effect  sufficient  savings  to  p.ir- 
tially  offset  the  recent  financial  loss. 

Urban  school  staffs  arc  the  hardest  work- 
ing in  the  Nation  und  need  better  compen- 
sation. If  the  tax  duplicate  does  not  im- 
prove this  year,  new  and  additional  suurccs 
of  Income  must  be  found.  Cleveland  chil- 
dren deserve  the  best  It  is  not  right  tnm 
they  should  be  the  last  in  Greoter  Cleveland 
in  per-pupil  expendltures, 

18.  Devising  more  effective  ways  of  in.'ipir. 
ing  pride  among  the  children  ol  our  schools 
No  child  will  achieve  his  best  academically  L' 
he  does  not  have  pride  in  himself  and  in  iiis 
heritage.  No  child  will  become  a  good  ur.e 
productive  citizen  if  he  does  not  underst.uid 
and  respect  himself,  his  family,  the  com- 
munity In  which  he  lives,  and  Us  Institutions 
Respect,  as  a  fourth  R.  must  become  an  im- 
portant goal  of  our  entire  scliool  program 
We  cannot  afford  disrespect  and  its  by- 
products— vandalism,  destruction,  dlsortler 

It  Is  with  enthusiasm  that  we  face  the 
future.  As  we  observe  the  development  cf 
nniverslty  Circle,  see  Erievlew'a  rising  tower; 
and  unfolding  plazas;  as  we  anticipate  iKip- 
pily  the  expansion  of  our  new  Community 
College  and  the  opening  of  Cleveland  St.at« 
University:  as  we  consider  the  reputation  c,l 
the  world-renowned  Cleveland  orchestra  .ind 
of  our  other  great  cultural  organizatloiii^  us 
we  move  vigorously  In  the  construction  oi 
new  superhighways  to.  through,  and  around 
Cleveland,  it  Is  everywhere  evident  that  gre.,; 
things  are  happening  in  Cleveland.  Norie  ci 
us  can  afford  to  ""e  merely  custodians  ol  the 
past. 

The  total  community  Is  engaged  in  de- 
signing and  building  a  bright  new  future 
The  Clevelond  public  school  system  Is  no« 
and  must  continue  to  be  a  full  and  active 
partner  In  this  enterprise. 

Cleveland  Is  richly  endowed  with  world- 
fiimous  organi7-at!ons.  Institutions,  and  per- 
sons constituting  a  wealth  of  talent,  readv 
and  willing  to  become  Involved  In  cducot!,:ni.'. 
progress.  We  propose  to  utilize  fully  ths' 
reservoir  of  talent. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  this  yesr  tc 
serve  as  your  superintendent.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  assistjince  of  a  fl'ne  staff,  the  en- 
couragement of  a  dynamic  community  'lad 
the  support  of  a  cooperative  board  of  ediics- 
tion. 

Lost  August  In  my  first  report  to  the  board 
of  education  I  stated  that  I  was  optimistic 
for  the  future  of  education  In  Cleveland 
Today  I  reaffirm  that  optimism. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  schools  cf  Cleve- 
land are  on  the  way  to  becoming  so  good  iliai 
not  only  will  no  one  wish  to  leave  this  citv 
to  seek  better  schools,  but  many  will  bf?  iit- 
Iracted  to  return  to  the  city  because  jf  '1'- 
hlgh  quality  of  our  educational  ofTeruiK 
With  your  cooperation,  that  hoppy  day  wJu 
be  hastened. 


PERSONAL  ANNOU^■CEMENT 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr.  Sp'-ai:- 
er,  I  was  absent  on  roUcall  No.  263.  I 
was  in  my  office  conducting  a  meeting  ''J 
great  importance  to  my  district.  Had ' 
been  present,  I  would  tiave  voted    yea 
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POEM  PROM  A  MARINE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLE'VEaJ^ND.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen]  may  ex- 
tend liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cpl. 
Ronald  R.  Meade,  a  marine  from  my 
hometown  of  Kingsport,  Tenn..  who  is 
serving  in  Vietnam,  recently  sent  a  copy 
of  a  poem  that  was  written  during  a  lull 
in  the  daily  patrol  actions  of  the  com- 
pany" to  which  he  is  assigned.  The 
poem,  whose  author  is  anonymous,  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday.  August  20.  1965, 
issue  of  the  Kingsport  Times.  Kingsport. 
Tenn.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  include  the  article  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  so 
that  all  might  know  the  thinking  of  a 
marine  in  Vietnam. 

I  From  the  Kingsport  iTenn.i  Times. 

Aug.  20.  1968) 

.^  Marine  in   Vietnam — Poem  Tei-ls  the 

Story 

A  marine  In  Vietnam  may  become  dis- 
couraged and  his  morale  may  be  low.  but 
he  still  has  esprit  de  corps  and  the  hope  that 
Americans  still  support  him. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  a  poem  received  by 
the  Times-News  from  a  Kingsport  marine  in- 
volved in  the  war  In  Vietnam, 

The  poem  was  mailed  to  the  Times-News 
by  Marine  Cpl,  Ronald  R,  Meade,  who  said 
it  was  written  during  a  "lull  in  the  daily 
patrol  actions  of  the  company"  he  Is  In, 
The  author  is  anonymous. 

Meade,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  V. 
Meade,  1210  Sevier  Terrace  Drive,  reiterates 
the  poem's  plea  for  "support  and  backing 
of  the  United  States  during  the  present  sit- 
tiation.    Don't  let  us  down,"  he  adds. 

The  25-year-old  marine  Is  a  graduate  of 
Dobyns-Bennett  High  School  and  has  been 
in  service  5  years.  He  has  been  in  Vietnam 
since  May  and  prior  to  that  was  stationed  In 
Okinawa. 

He  is  a  member  of  H  Company.  2d  Bat- 
talion. 7th  Marines  of  the  3d  Marine  Division 
(REIN). 

Of  the  poem.  Meade  says  Jt  gives  "the  true 
feelings  about  being  over  here."  The  poem. 
titled    "Who  Is  He"  reads: 

"■i'ou  sit  at  home  and  watch  TV. 
You're  sipping  a  refreshing  cold  iced  tea. 
The  news  comes  on  and  then  you  hear. 
The  all-star  game  Is  drawing  near. 
Then  you  see  a  far  off  land, 
Where  men  are  dying  in  the  sand. 
A  frown  appears  across  your  face. 
You're  tired  of  hearing  about  that  place. 
Who  cares  about  Vietnam  across  the  sea. 
It's  far  away  and  doesn't  concern  me. 
You'd  rather  hear  the  Beattles  play. 
Than  Icam  about  the  world  today. 
But  rtop  and  think  for  a  moment  or  two. 
-And  ask  yourself  "Does  this  concern  you?" 
It's  great  to  be  alive  and  free. 
But  what  about  the  guy  across  the  sea? 
He's  giving  up  his  life  for  me. 
So  that  I  can  live  under  liberty. 
He's  far  away  fighting  a  war, 
Instead  of  fighting  at  my  front  door. 
This  guy  who  lives  In  filth  and  slime. 
How  can  he  do  it  oil  the  time? 
He's  about  my  age  to  why  should  he  care. 
About  a  war  someone  else  should  share? 
You  call  him  vile  names  and  make  fun 

of  his  cause. 
Yet  he  Is  always  first  to  win  your  wars. 
You  lucky  guy.  you  laugh  and  sneer. 
Because  you've  never  really  known  fear. 
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Tills  young  man  faces  death  each  day. 

But  he's  always  got  something  funny  to  say. 

No  mail  again,  a  twing  of  sorrow. 

Oh  what  the  hell,  there's  always  tomorrow. 

The  morale  Is  low,  the  tension  Is  high. 

Some  even  break  down  and  cry. 

He  wants  to  go  home  and  see  a  loved  one. 

He  works  all  day  and  stands  guard  all  night, 

He's  tired  and  sick  but  he  continues  to  fight. 

The  college  crowd  thinks  he's  a  fool. 

But  that's  what  makes  him  hard  and  cruel. 

You  don't  appreciate  what  he  will  do. 

Like  giving  up  his  life  for  you. 

He  sacrifices  much  yet  he  asks  nothing 

in  return. 
Just  so  that  you  can  stay  In  school 

and  leurn 
He  believes  in  freedom  and  the 

American  life. 
No  parties  and  dances  for  this  young  man. 
Until  he  comes  bock  home  again. 
The  days  are  hot  and  the  nights  are  too. 
What  wonders  a  cold  can  of  beer  can  do. 
He  dreams  of  cold  beer  and  a  thick 

Juicy  steak. 
When  someone  shouts  "We've  got  a 

hill  to  take." 
Some  will  be  heroes  because  they  are  brave. 
And  others  will  get  a  wreath  on  their  grave. 
You'll  recognize  him  as  he  walks  by. 
There's  a  saddened  look  in  his  eye. 
He  walks  so  proud,  yet  looks  so  mean, 
He's  called  the  world's  greatest 

fighting  machine. 
No  wonder  he's  proud. 
He's  a  U.S.  Marine.  ■ 


ALBERTUS  L.  MEYERS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Curtin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  September  9  there  will  be 
assembling  in  the  city  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
which  is  part  of  our  Eighth  Pennsyl- 
vania Congressional  District,  a  large 
gathering  of  men  and  women  who  will  be 
paying  honor  to  Albertus  L  Meyers,  who 
is  "Mr.  Music "  of  our  Greater  Lehigh 
Valley.  "Bert."  as  he  is  best  known,  wil 
be  75  years  old  and  has  been  the  con- 
ductor and  guiding  genius  of  the  Allen- 
town  Band  for  40  years.  A  native  of 
Richlandtown.  Bucks  County,  he  came 
to  Allentown  at  the  age  of  8.  He  as- 
sumed the  baton  from  the  post  of  cornet 
soloist  having  just  returned  from  a  tour 
with  the  celebrated  Sousa  Band.  Dr. 
Meyers — who  in  June  1965  received 
an  honorar>'  degree  from  Muhlenberg 
College — has  played  with  many  other 
great  bands,  notably  those  of  Pryor. 
Conway,  and  Liberatti. 

But  his  very  special  pride  is  the  Allen- 
town Band,  which  is  described  in  the 
following  words  by  John  Y.  Kohl.  long- 
time editor  of  the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle 
of  that  city,  recently  retired  but  still 
active  in  the  writing  of  news  about  the 
theater,  music,  and  the  arts.  Says  Mr. 
Kohl: 

The  Allentown  Band  has  been  offering 
concerts  since  the  afternocm  of  July  4.  1828. 
and  thereby  lays  claim  to  being  America's 
oldest  band. 

But  far  more  important.  Allentown  be- 
lieves that  its  band  is  also  "the  best  band  in 
the  land." 


And  there  is  plenty  of  competent  lestj- 
mony  to  support  the  claim. 

Sotisa.  Creatore.  Goldman — in  fact  prac- 
tically all  the  great  bandmasters,  living  and 
dead — are  as  one  In  their  praise  of  the  Al- 
lentown Band  as  the  best  "town"  band  In 
the  country. 

Allentownlans  like  to  remember  when  the 
renowned  John  Philip  Sousa.  who  recruited 
no  less  than  18  members  of  the  .Allenujwn 
Band  for  his  own  famous  organization,  said : 

"I  hope  my  own  band  sounds  that  good." 

Creatore  announced.  "I  have  never  heard 
a  local  band  so  good."  while  Goldman's  ap- 
praisal was.  "The  Allentown  Band  is  without 
a  doubt  the  finest  organized  band  in  Amer- 
ica." 

And  Herbert  L  Clark,  the  dean  of  cornet 
soloists,  was  equally  emphatic.  "No  other 
city  In  the  country  can  boast  of  such  a  flne 
band." 

The  emphasis,  of  cotirse.  Is  placed  on  the 
category,  the  town  band,  or  what  Goldman 
termed  the  "organized"  band  as  distin- 
guished from  the  professional  band  and  the 
military  band 

Playing  in  a  town  band  Is  purely  an  avoca- 
tion for  Its  members  who  earn  their  living 
In  fields  other  than  music.  Every  commu- 
nity, large  or  small,  has  a  town  band,  some- 
times ^several- 

So  the  Allentown  Band  Is  a  town  band  b'jt 
with  a  difference  and  what  a  difference 

There  Is  nothing  desultory  ab-^ut  the  Al- 
lentown Band.  It  Is  as  tightly  operated  as 
any  of  the  professional  bands.  Membership 
Is  based  strictly  on  performance  and  no  chair 
is  a  sacrosanct  by  reason  of  seniority  or  per- 
sonal popularity. 

Attendance  at  rehearsals,  for  which  there 
is.  of  course,  no  remuneration.  Is  obligatory, 
yet  many  of  the  members  come  from  a  wide 
area  about  Allentown  and  provide  their  own 
transportation. 

Most  remarkable  Is  the  fact  that  the  band 
has  a  waiting  list  of  no  less  than  300  from 
cities  and  towns  throughout  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  opportunity  of  playing  good  music  and 
playing  It  well  In  company  with  other  musi- 
cians of  equally  high  caliber  is  the  motivat- 
ing factor  that  has  created  this  phenomenon 
among  "town"  bands. 

True,  the  band  fills  many  engagements, 
for  which,  as  a  unionized  group.  It  is  paid. 
but  the  individual  recompense  Is  only  a 
minor  factor  compared  with  the  prestige  of 
membership  In  the  famotis  Allentown  Band 

The  schedule  of  engagements  during  every 
summer  season  t^es  the  band  afield 
throughout  this  part  cf  Pennsylvania,  many 
as  repeat  events  year  after  year.  Its  occa- 
sional forays  to  more  distant  points,  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  never  fall 
to  bring  acclaim  couched  in  almost  unbeliev- 
able superlatives. 

The  fame  the  band  holds  In  the  band  world 
Itself  Is  bemg  popularly  enhanced  In  late 
years  by  its  recordings. 

The  conductor  and  guiding  genius  of  this 
really  outstanding  organization  is  one  of 
Allentown's  o'wn.  Dr.  Albertus  L.  Meyers. 
whose  name  has  become  synonymous  with 
that  of  the  band  itself. 

Great  as  was  the  band  throughout  Its  en- 
tire history  and  great  as  were  predecessor 
conductors  who  inspired  its  longevity,  with- 
out pause  for  137  years.  Meyers  has  brought 
to  It  the  eminence  it  holds  tcxiay. 

He  la  constantly  In  demand  as  a  guest  con- 
ductor and  has  led  many  of  today's  great 
bands. 

As  early  as  1939,  Meyers  was  named  by  Eay 
Kyser,  on  a  nationwide  radio  program,  as 
one  of  the  five  most  famous  band  leaders, 
living  or  dead.  The  others  were  Sousa.  Pryor. 
Goldman  and  Creatore. 

At  76.  "Bert"  Meyers,  still  of  youthful  vigor 
and  appearance,  is  thus  the  only  one  of  the 
famous  quintette  living  today  and  Allentown 
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Is  planning  a  communltywlcls  tribute  to  him 
durlne  the  weefc  of  September  6. 

A  concert  In  the  park  to  cop  all  such  events 
locally  Is  on  the  schedule,  plus  a  testimonial 
dinner  on  the  succeeding  evening,  with  some 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  bandmasters  in  at- 
tendance. 

Of  course,  the  AUentown  Band  will  play 
at  both  functions,  although  the  likelihood  Is 
that  Meyers  will  not  be  on  the  podium  what 
with  all  the  other  talented  conductors  on 
hand  to  take  over. 

That  Allentown's  nationally  famous 
•town"  band,  which  Meyers  feels  was  never 
better,  will  acquit  Itself  magnificently  Is  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

Albertus  L.  Meyers  received  his  formal 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Allen- 
town.  Pa.,  and  Muhlenberg  College. 
"Bert."  as  he  is  popularly  known  to  his 
friends,  started  the  study  of  miosic  at  the 
aae  of  9.  He  studied  piano,  pipe  organ, 
harmony,  and  theory  under  Dr.  Clement 
Marcks.  He  became  a  soloist  on  the 
Fiench  horn  and  cornet  and  had  the 
benefit  of  instruction  on  the  former  from 
Anton  Homer  and  from  Herbert  L. 
Clarke  and  Signor  Liberattl  on  the  cor- 
net. He  also  studied  band  and  orchestra 
arranging  with  the  late  Vernon  Knauss. 

Professionally,  he  has  played  for  many 
years  in  the  theaters  of  Allentown.  In- 
cluding 2  years  with  Donald  Voorhees. 
He  played  trumpet  under  Victor  Her- 
bert's personal  direction  for  his  operetta 
"Naushty  Marietta"  and  "The  Red  Mill," 
He  played  first  horn  In  Liberattl's  band 
and  comet  with  the  bands  of  Arthur 
Pryor  and  Patrick  Conway.  He  was  the 
comet  soloist  with  John  PWlip  Sousa  and 
his  band.  After  leaving  the  Sousa  band, 
he  was  elected  conductor  of  the  famous 
Allentown  Band  in  1926,  a  position  he 
still  holds. 

Mr.  Meyers  has  had  many  honors  con- 
ferred upon  him  and  has  filled  engage- 
ments as  cucst  conductor  for  the  follow- 
in*;  professional  bands:  the  U.S.  Marine 
Band  the  US.  Air  Force  Band,  the  Gold- 
man Band,  the  Armco  Band  of  Middle- 
town.  Oh'o.  the  PhUco  Band,  and  the 
Municipal  Band  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  He 
has  been  suest  conductor  for  all  of  tlie 
district  and  State  music  festivals  in 
Pennsylvania  and  most  recently  con- 
ducted the  All-South  Jersey  High  School 
Band  On  the  college  level,  he  has  guest 
conducted  at  Susquehanna,  Yale,  and 
Lehigh  Universities. 

For  man'-  years  he  was  the  band  di- 
rector at  AlUntown  High  School,  where 
Ills  marching  and  concert  bands  are  a 
legfnd.  More  recently,  he  has  been  di- 
rector of  Instrumental  music  at  Muhlen- 
t>erjr  Collese. 

Mr.  Meyers  is  a  member  of  the  select 
American  Pandmastcr's  Association, 
Pennsylva-.iia  Muilc  Educator's  Associa- 
tion, charter  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bandmaster's  As.sociation,  and  the 
Sousa  Band  Fraternal  Society,  member- 
ship In  which  Is  limited  to  those  who 
played  with  the  great  Sousa  and  his 
band. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  most  proud  to  join 
with  the  citizens  of  Allentown  and  the 
Le-high  Valley  in  grateful  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  done  so  much  to  enhance 
an  awareness  of  and  appreciation  for 
fine  music  over  a  period  of  more  thtin  a 
half  century. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  ALLIED  EFFORT 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  attempt  to  prevent  our  allies  from 
trading  with  the  enemy.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  goods,  to 
or  from  U.S.  ports,  aboard  ships  of  any 
foreign  counti-y  which  allows  ships  sail- 
ing under  the  Has  of  that  country  to  be 
used  in  trade  with  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  realization  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  an  American  war 
should  not  come  as  much  of  a  surprise 
to  us.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  United  States,  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  does  in  fact  have  the 
obligation  to  Insure  that  the  unprotected 
nations  of  the  world  have  the  right  to 
freedom  and  peace.  However,  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  why  our 
Nation,  great  and  powerful  as  it  is,  must 
shoulder  the  entire  burden. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  dis- 
covered that  our  containment  policy  has 
not  worked  as  well  against  Asian  com- 
munism as  it  did  against  Soviet  com- 
munism in  Europe.  The  geoCT^aphy  of 
the  area,  the  nature  of  our  overextended 
milltaiT  and  political  commitments 
there,  the  naive  and  neutralist  mentality 
of  the  peoples  whose  homelands  we  are 
struggling  to  save  from  aggressive  Chi- 
nese communism,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  our  own  resources  to  cope  with  this 
gigantic  problem — all  of  those  and  cer- 
tain other  forces  have  brought  us  to  the 
present  Impasse. 

The  unfortunate  phase  of  this  involve- 
ment is  that  there  seems  no  easy  and 
honorable  way  out.  There  may  be  an 
outside  chance  for  us  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  this  Asiatic  trap  If  our  allies 
and  the  peoiple  directly  concerned  join 
us  wholeheartedly,  doing  their  level  best 
and  contributing  their  lair  share  in  this 
relentless  struggle. 

Unfortunately,  the  unwillingness  of 
our  allies  to  play  their  part,  and  the  total 
indifference  of  the  peoples  directly  con- 
cerned have  brought  about  an  unenviable, 
impossible  situation. 

When  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
defense  of  these  countries  against  surg- 
ing, revolutionary  Chinese  communism, 
we  were  not  alone  in  this  undertaking. 
Other  governments  also  vowed  to  join  us 
in  this  task.  Alliances  were  formed  and 
specific  agi'eements  were  signed  for  this 
purpose.  And,  of  course,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  threatened  by 
communism  solemnly  and  gladly  under- 
took to  deal  effectively  with  Communists 
within  their  respective  countries.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  Chinese  threat 
seemed  real  and  the  Communists  in  these 


countries,  instead  of  being  held  down, 
were  gathering  strength  and  gaining  the 
upper  hand  against  inefficient  and  cor- 
rupt governments.  Then  we  felt  that 
we  had  to  intervene.  We  did  this  in 
South  Vietnam  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  government  there  so  that  It  could  and 
would  stave  off  the  deadly  Communist 
threat.  That  well-intended  move  wa.s  a 
factor  in  creating  the  very  delicate,  dii- 
flcult,  and  dangerous  situation  in  Viet- 
nam today. 

Four  years  ago,  I  complained  of  free 
world  shipping  to  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions and  recently  our  colleague,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  again  called  this  matter  to  our 
attention. 

According  to  unclassified  figures  avail- 
able through  Defense  Department 
sources,  476  ships  flying  the  flags  of  free 
world  nations  called  at  North  Vietnam 
ports  during  the  period  between  Jan- 
uary 1964  and  June  1965. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  our  friends 
sent  more  than  a  ship  a  day  last  year  to 
supply  our  enemy,  even  as  our  own  troop.s 
were  being  killed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese officered  and  supplied  Vietcoii':. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  cargoes  bcinj 
unloaded  in  Hanoi  by  our  friends  are 
not  of  a  military  value.  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  any  supplies  received  by 
the  Hanoi  Government  are  needed  tiy 
them  and  consequently  are  used  to  defeat 
our  efforts  to  contain  the  Communl.st 
spread  in  southeast  Asia. 

My  personal  feeling  and  honest  opinion 
about  our  commitment  in  Vietnam  is  that 
we  have  overextended  ourselves.  We 
have  burdened  ourselves  with  far  heavier 
and  onerous  responsibilities  that  cannot 
be  discharged  honorably  alone.  In  our 
defense  commitments  we  are  let  down  by 
our  allies  in  this  almost  impossible  task 
of  securing  a  durable  peace  with  freedom. 

That  is  the  essence  and  substance  of 
our  present  situation  as  I  see  it.  I  feel 
that  it  is  time  to  stop  talking  and  beRin 
to  put  forth  our  best  effoi-ts  to  solve  this 
inequitable  situation.  Americans  are 
fighting  and  dying  every  day  some  10,000 
miles  from  our  shores,  and  I  think  it  is 
not  untimely  nor  unfair  to  expect  some 
help  in  our  struggle  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  the  affected  nations. 

At  the  very  minimum,  I  think  the 
President  should  exert  some  leadership 
by  calling  on  our  allies  to  stop  their  trade 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Red 
Chinese. 

But  beyond  this.  Congress  should 
enact  this  bill  and  thereby  prevent  tlie 
use  of  American  ports  by  ships  of  any 
foreign  nation  which  allows  its  ships  to 
trade  with  the  Nortli  Vietnamese.  Maybe 
then  our  allies  wiU  realize  that  they,  too. 
have  an  obligation  to  defend  the  freedom 
wliich  their  young  men  no  doubt  cherish 
as  much  as  ours. 


September  8,  1965 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  PEDERNALES 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'ik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
suburban  and  rural  communities  sur- 
rounding our  great  metropolitan  com- 
plexes are  facing  a  threat  of  serious  pro- 
portions. As  the  power  needs  of  the 
metropolitan  centers  grow,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  electrical  power  in  from 
great  distances,  these  communities  are 
being  dissected  by  a  growing  number  of 
power  corridors  bringing  high-voltage 
lines  in  on  unsightly  towers.  In  some 
areas,  such  as  Westchester  and  Putnam 
Counties  in  my  own  district,  the  destruc- 
tion is  already  so  great  as  to  jeopardize 
the  continued  existence  of  these  towns 
as  attractive  residential  communities. 
In  otheis,  such  as  Chester  County,  Pa., 
and  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  the  power 
lines  are,  so  to  speak,  beating  at  the 
door.  These  communities  are  disturbed 
and  fighting. 

For  many  hundreds  of  other  towns 
and  villages,  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
steel  tov.'ers  and  high-voltage  lines  Is 
merely  on  the  drawing  boards  or  hidden 
in  utility  master  plans  for  the  future. 
These  communities  are  sleeping. 

The  awareness,  however,  is  spreading. 
Only  this  week  Newsweek  magazine  car- 
ried a  note  about  developments  in 
Texas: 

The  BEAtrnFTTL  Pedernales 

President  Johnson's  plans  for  beautifying 
ihe  Nation's  highways  may  be  moving  slowly 
in  Congre.is,  but  back  at  the  L3.J.  ranch 
things  are  happening.  The  Peclernales  Elec- 
irlc  Cooperative  has  just  put  underground 
ssveraJ  hundred  feet  of  overhead  utility 
;iiies  at  the  ranch. 

Concerned  citizens'  groups  are  rally- 
In?.  Progressive,  forward-looking  news- 
papers are  alerting  the  public.  When  I 
Introduced  the  Underground  Power 
Trau.^mission  Act  of  1965  and  two  relat- 
ed measures  on  August  17,  newspapers 
across  the  Nation  took  up  the  challenge. 
The  Louisville  'Ky.i  Courier  Journal 
ar;d  the  New  York  Times  are  among  the 
papers  that  have  taken  a  position  of 
leadership. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  this  distin- 
guishx'Cl  body  two  other  particularly  out- 
.™iidlng  editorial  statements  that  dem- 
onstrate the  urgency  of  the  problem  lor 
our  American  towns  and  villages: 
IProm  NewBday.  Long  Island,  Aug.  23,  1965) 
Pitt  Them  Ondercrovnd? 

One  of  the  prime  uglifying  agents  of  the 
5uburl55  and  the  open  countryside  Is  the 
overhead  utility  pol;— electric  or  telephone. 
But  it  costs  too  much  for  the  utilities  to  put 
them  underground  unless  rates  are  sharply 
lacrcased  to  the  consumer. 

Representative  Richabo  OTrjNcrii.  Demo- 
crat, of  Westchester,  has  come  up  with  a 
promising  solution  to  this  problem.  He 
»ou!ci  provide  tax  benefits  to  utilities  that 
hurled  their  lines.  Such  benefits  would  al- 
'iw  utilities  to  depreciate  underground 
transmission  facilities  for  tax  purposes  In  6 
years  rather  than  the  present  30;  would 
provide  that  49  percent  of  the  construction 
cost  wouis  be  a  tax  credit,  to  be  spent  for 
more  such  construction:  and  would  provide 
»  «30  million  Federal  study  of  Improved 
methods  of  burying  powerllnea. 
CXI 1463 


All  In  all.  a  constructive  Idea.  The  soon- 
er America  can  get  rid  of  some  of  Its  elec- 
tric-telephone poles  and  metal  pylons,  the 
sooner  America  will  become  more  beautiful. 

IFrom  the  Putnam  County  Cotirler, 

Aug.26.  I965I 

WrrHiN  Reason 

(By  Betsy  Holland  Gehman) 

The   British    have   a    lovely   slang   phrase 

that  enjoys  enormous  currency.   Its  uses  are. 

rather  unfortunately  universal.     Tlie  phrase 

Is  "Up  the  pole."    Its  meaning:  balmy,  bau. 

nuttyl.  crazy.  Insane.    To  say  that  someone  is 

up  the  pole  Is  to  say  that  he  la  a  completely 

hopeless  ca£e. 

It  Is.  therefore,  not  unmeanlngful  when  I 
make  note  of  the  fact  las  I'm  sure  you  have) 
that,  since  last  May  the  New  York  'Telephone 
Co.  has  had  an  army  of  men  In  what 
appears  to  be  permanent  residence  up  the 
pole.  Out  along  Route  No.  301.  where  a  full 
platoon  of  green-clad  men  have  been  playing 
Shipwreck  Kelly  for  3  full  months  now. 
Ma  BeU  has  added  a  few  little  homey  touches 
to  their  aeries,  such  as  tents  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun  and  rain,  plus.  I  have  no  doubt, 
Bunsen  burners  for  cookouts.  sleeping  bags, 
and  a  full  supply  of  Band-Aids — not  lor 
tliemselves,  but  to  patch  up  the  shabby  little 
connective  wires  that  somehow  seem  to  get 
all  dlscombobulated  every  time  we  have  the 
teenslest  little  thunderstorm,  a  natural 
enough  phenomenon  to  everyone  but  the 
telephone  company. 

As  this  paper  fully  chronicled  on  May  13 
last,  our  community's  telephone  service  had 
been  disrupted  for  over  a  week.  In  some  cases 
2  weeks,  by  a  lightning  strike  on  one  tele- 
phone pole.  Again,  early  this  month,  hun- 
dreds of  telephones  were  put  out  of  ser^'lce  by 
the  ever-popular  lightning  This  time, 
silence  reigned  for  5  days.  As  an  added  fllllp. 
iny  own  phone  was  given  an  extra  12-hom' 
vacation  last  Friday  due  to  a  short  circuit. 
When  I  called  the  repair  service,  the  man  who 
answered  assured  me  nothing  could  be  done 
about  It  until  the  next  day.  because  "all  the 
men  aie  dog  tired  from  ijeing  up  the  poles 
since  May."  This  same  man  of  scler.ce  la- 
formed  me  that  the  telephone  company  was 
not  prepared  to  "fight  God."  Now  I  submit 
that  Is  a  piece  of  blasphemy  I  would  have 
preferred  not  to  hear.  I  do  not  believe  God 
Is  responsible  for  the  willfulness,  sloth  and 
proiit-grabbing  self-interest  the  telephone 
company  quite  ostentatiously  Indulges  It- 
self In. 

It  should  Interest  everyone  who  has  been 
victimized  by  this  particular  public  utility 
and  that  Includes  everyone  who  has  a 
phone,  to  learn  that  Congressman  Richahd 
L.  Ottinger  introduced  three  bills  belore  the 
89th  Congress  August  17,  1965.  that  are 
aimed  at  getting  all  overhead  transmis.sion 
lines  put  underground  where  they  belong. 

He  pointed  out  that  today  more  than  300.- 
000  miles  of  overhead  transmission  lines  eat 
up  a  total  of  nearly  7  million  acres  of  land 
He  pointed  out  that  expert  evaluation  has 
shown  that  as  much  as  300  acres  of  property 
have  been  devalued  for  every  mile  of  power- 
line  installed  In  already  developed  communi- 
ties. I  By  1980.  there  will  be  need  for  triple 
the  amount  of  present  transmission  facili- 
ties )  He  pointed  out  that  private  utilities 
have  failed  to  undertake  even  limited  pro- 
grams up  to  now  because  'they  fear  that 
once  they  start  going  underground,  they  will 
be  lorced  to  put  all  lines  underground.  Fear 
of  added  Initial  expense  has  prevented  the 
private  companies  from  undertaking  the  very 
projects  that  would  lead  to  reductions  In 
cost." 

In  addition.  OrriNOEB  revealed  that  the 
power  companies  spend  less  than  1  percent 
of  their  earnings  on  research.  And  that  1 
percent  Is  not  used  In  any  way  to  Improve 
your  service  at  home,  you  may  be  sure,  nor 


to  safeguard  your  real  estate's  value,  nor  to 
help  keep  your  t.ixes  down  by  returning 
those  millions  of  uimrped  acres  to  the  Na- 
tion's tax  rolls.  As  old  William  H.  Vander- 
but  once  remarked.  "The  public  be  damned." 

Ottingeb's  triple  bill  offers  the  utility 
companies  an  amendment  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  them  to  write  oS  the 
cost  of  underground  facilities  in  5  years,  and 
would  further  give  them  a  49  percent  lax 
credit  on  underground  construction  over  the 
next  5  years.  So  there's  no  further  excuse 
for  this  nonsense. 

The  next  time  your  electricity  goes  off 
during  a  storm,  or  your  phone  goes  dead — 
and  stays  dead  for  a  week — why  don't  you 
take  pen  in  hand  and  write  to  your  favorite 
public  utility?  The  letter  could  start  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Gentlemen:  Tou  have  nowhere  to  go  but 
down  " 


CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  poiiit  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter..'   s. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  inquiry  being  undertaken  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  200  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Apparently,  Putnam's,  through  one 
James  B.  Adler,  has  undertaken  to  probe 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, seeking  to  determine  whether 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  possessed 
of  private  interests  which  conflict  with 
their  public  duty.  Apparently,  this 
probe  is  designed  to  identify  a  Member's 
outside  business  interests  and  law  clients. 

A  letter  of  inqulrj'  by  Mr.  Adler  was 
addressed  to  our  former  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Oliver  P.  Bolton,  who  was  my 
opponent  in  last  November's  election. 
Putnam's  inquiry  apparently  was  di- 
rected to  each  political  rival  of  present 
Members  of  the  House,  in  an  effort  to 
search  out  any  improper  conflicts  or 
conduct. 

Former  Congressman  Bolton  most  ef- 
fectively answered  the  inquiry,  indicat- 
ing that  in  his  new  the  whole  question 
of  any  conflict  of  possible  interests  is  of 
sufficient  import  and.  at  the  same  time, 
of  sufficient  demagogic  and  distorted  po- 
tential as  to  be  one  which  cannot  prop- 
erly be  approached  by  inquiries  directed 
to  those  who  have  a  partisan  or  emo- 
tional ax  to  grind. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  our  former 
colleague's  observation  in  tills  regard, 
and  am  convinced  that  questions  In- 
volved in  the  conflict  of  interests  area 
are  such  that  they  can  be  effectively 
faced  and  dealt  with  by  the  Congress, 
itself:  and  that  such  an  inquiry  as  under- 
taken by  Putnam's  could  easily  lead  to 
smear  attacks  on  individual  legislators 
and  attacks  that  are  politically  moti- 
vated, rather  than  factually  sound. 

Probing  of  conflict  of  interests  is  a 
delicate  area  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  Oliver  P.  Bolton's  assertion 
that  the  Putnam  approach  is  a  danger- 
ous one. 
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Mr  speaker.  I  have  said  publicly  and 
nnvately  on  many  occasions  that  my  op- 
St  m  the  fall  election  of  1964  ^  a 
ilf  ted  American  with  a  keen  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  of  our  day.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  degree  and  I 
Im  more  than  favorably  Impressed  by 
his  veri-  timely  comments  on  the  subject 
of  this  company's  Ul-advised  probing  in 
the  area  of  conflict  of  intercsU. 

I  have  but  one  regret.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
as  it  concerns  our  former  colleague. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton.  I  wish  he  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  Party. 

G.  P.  Pdtnam's  Sons. 
New  York.  N.Y..  August  !4. 1965. 
Mr.  OuvEE  P.  Bolton. 

dUmr  Bolton:  We  are  examining  the 
whole  question  of  congressional  conflicts. 
For  this  study.  It  Is  necessary  to  Itnow  more 
about  the  Coneressmen  whose  private  In- 
terests conflict  with  their  public  duty 

Obvlouslv.  It  would  be  awkward  to  seelt 
this  inforinatloti  from  the  Congressmen 
themselves.  Therefore,  we  are  approaching 
in  confidence  their  political  rivals,  whose 
duty  It  was  in  the  last  campaign  to  search 
out  any  Improper  conflicts  or  conduct. 

We  would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
na  in  Identifying  your  opponents  o"'s'de 
business  Interests  and  law  clients.  Has  he 
used  his  position  In  Congress.  In  your 
opinion,  to  advance  these  personal  l'""«t3? 
Has  he  performed  any  special  favors  for  big 
campaign  contributors? 

We  are  aware  these  conflicts  moy  not  be 
Illegal,  but  we  want  to  explore  whether  they 
are  Improper.  . 

Anv  information  that  you  are  able  to  send 
us  will  be  held  In  complete  confidence.  It 
will  help  us.  of  course,  to  have  documen.a- 
uon.  but  we  intend  to  verify  Independently 
a«  the  material  we  receive. 

We  expect  to  complete  our  research  l:i  t  rne 
to  publish  a  book  on  the  subject  before  the 
1966  congressional  campaign. 

Thank    you    In    advance    for    your    con- 
fidential cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  B,  Adler 

AtTotrsT  31.  1965, 

Mr    J.*ME5  B.  .'VDt.tR. 

G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
Nei[!  York,  N.Y. 

DEAR  Mb.  Aoler:  With  reference  to  yotir 
Inquln-  of  August  24,  I  have  no  Information 
regarding  any  conflict  of  Interest  which  my 
opponent  In  the  last  election  had  or  has  and. 
therefore,  regret  that  I  can  be  of  no  assist- 
ance to  vou  in  your  inquiry. 

For  the  record,  however,  having  worked 
on  this  subject  la  some  depth  over  a  10-year 
period,  of  which  6  were  spent  in  the  Con- 
tress,  I  would  suggest  to  you  th,U  the  whole 
Suenion  of  any  possible  conflict  of  Interest 
Is  of  sufficient  import  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  sufflclent  demigogic  ,ind  distorted  poten- 
tial as  to  be  one  which  cannot  properly  be 
ftpproiched  bv  inquiries  directed  to  those 
who  have  a  partisan  or  emotional  ax  them- 
selves ;o  grind  I  frankly  find  myself  amazed 
that  a  publisher  of  your  rcpu;.atlon  would 
appro,ich  as  delicate  and  difficult  a  question 
M  this  from  this  angle, 
very  trulv  yours, 

OirvEK  P,  Bolton. 
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..ADDRESS  BY  THE  \T:CE  PRESIDENT 
TO  THE  COMBINED  JEWISH  PHI- 
L.^NTHROPIES  FOR  GREATER 
BOSTON 

Mr  H.ATH.AWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   tMr.  McCoksuck] 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter,  ,   ^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hu.v- 
PHREY.  will  address  the  combined  Jewish 
philanthropies  tor  Greater  Boston  din- 
ner This  fine  organization  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  great  work  that  they 
have  done  In  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search, charity,  and  social  welfare. 

Vice  President  HtraiPiiREY  has  always 
been  associated  with  efforts  to  better  the 
lot  of  our  people  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  include  herein  the  remarks  of  the 
Vice  President: 

Vice  PBEStDEirr  Hubert  Humpkret  Combjned 
Jewish  PnrLANTHaopiES  roR  OaEATER  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  September  8.  1865 
It  la  an  honor  to  address  an  organization 
which  has  been  a  pioneer  In  American  phi- 
lanthropy. 

For  70  years,  your  federation  has  epito- 
mized the  conEClence,  the  compassion,  the 
concern  which  are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
American  character. 

In  1835  vour  founders  opened  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the' history  of  charity.  They  estab- 
lished a  team  to  meet  community  needs  on  a 
united  basis— through  Joint  planning,  budg- 
eting, and  fundraislng. 

Your  Federated  Philanthropies  inspired 
citizens  of  Jewish  faith  all  over  America  to 
similar  Joint  efforts.  And  you  encouraged 
Americans  of  every  faith  to  unite  success- 
fully m  community  chests  and  united  funds. 
Your  aid  has  reached  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  in  the  service  of  your  kinsmen.  The 
funds  you  have  made  available  have  rescued, 
have  rehabilitated  countless  numbers  of  ref- 
ugees. You  have  enabled  them  to  open  new 
lives   in  our  sister  democracy  of  Israel, 

How  flttlng  It  Is  that  here  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  so  many  sons  and  daughters  of 
immigrants  should  hope  kept  faith  so  well 
with  strangers — wanderers  from  so  many 
lands,  Thev  had  never  ceased  to  dream — for 
"  000  years-<if  return  to  the  Promised  Land. 
Your  generosity  made  their  return  possible. 
We  Americans  have  owed  a  debt  to  man- 
kind. And  you  have  helped  discharge  that 
debt. 

Here  In  Greater  Boston,  you  are  Americans 
of  many  origins,  living  In  harmony  and 
productivity.  ,       „^  , 

Common  to  all  of  us  la  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  heritage. 

Tills  Is  the  bedrock  on  which  your  federa- 
tion's philanthropy  is  built.  It  Is  the  legacy 
that  "the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one" — 
the  one  God  of  love  and  mercy.  It  is  the 
concept  that  we  serve  God  by  serving  man. 
created  in  His  image,  by  loving  our  neigh- 
bor as  oursell,  by  -doing  Justly  and  loving 
mercy  and  walking  humbly"  before  our 
Maker. 

From  Sinai,  the  basis  of  this  message  first 
came  to  mankind.  Later,  that  message  was 
elaborated  and  trtimpeted  by  the  prophets. 

Other  great  faiths  expressed  the  message — 
each  In  itjs  own  way. 

And,  here,  now,  as  in  the  post,  your  feder- 
ation has  exemplifled  this  creed  by  dally 
deed. 

Tlie  spirit  which  has  guided  you  today 
guides  our  Nation.  It  is  a  spirit  expressed 
in  classic  form  800  years  ago  by  the  5,-.ge. 
Moses  MalmoQldes. 

You  will  recall  how  he  de.'crlbed  the  eight 
rungs  on  the  "golden  ladder  of  charity." 
The  first— the  lowest— of  these  rungs  he 
stated,  is  an  act  of  charity  which  Is  reluc- 
tant—a gift  of  the  hand,   but  not  of  the 


heart.  The  second — he  noted — la  a  cheerful 
gift,  but  one  which  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  distress  of  the  sufferer.  And  the  third 
rung  Is  a  cheerful  and  proportionate  gM, 
but  one  which  la  not  given  until  the  donor 
Is  solicited. 

And  60  on  up  the  line  to  higher  levels  uf 
giving. 

In  the  seventh  step,  charity  is  made  avail- 
able  In  such  a  way  that  the  self-respect  ol 
the  recipient  is  fully  protected 

The  eighth  and  most  meritorious  rung  was 
described  as  preventive — to  anticipate  need 
by  assisting  one's  brother  in  advance — either 
by  a  gift,  or  by  a  loan  or  by  teaching  hlr.i  a 
trade  or  by  putting  him  Into  an  enterprise, 
so  that  he  might  enrn  his  own  livellhi.od. 
This,  wrote  Malmonides,  Is  the  summi'i  of 
charity's  golden  ladder.  And  this  is  Ihe 
summit  to  which  this  Nation  has  .low 
climbed. 

We  are  acting  not  Just  to  relieve  poverty, 
but  to  prevent  poverty  by  striking  at  its 
roots.  We  are  enabling  the  one-flfth  of  our 
American  families  who  are  poor  to  break 
out  of  a  prison — economic,  psychological, 
cultural — which  has  condemned  gencrmlon 
after  generation  to  misery  and  despair. 

Men  long  to  stand  erect,  with  honor,  with 
respect  and  self-respect.  They  cannot  st:ind 
erect  without  livelihood,  or  hope. 
So  America  wages  war  on  poverty. 
Today,  too,  we  ore  enabling  the  persecuted, 
the  oppressed — ttje  one-tenth  of  our  cltizciu 
who  are  Negroes — to  achieve  their  birthright. 
With  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  of  1965.  we  have  provided 
legal  framework  on  which  to  build  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  promised  to  the  Negro  ns 
years  ago — but  never  achieved. 

We  are  moving  forward  toward  a  more 
Just  America. 

We  are  also  working  for  a  healthier 
America. 

Greater  Boston  has  always  been  a  center 
of  medical  achievement.  Two  great  med- 
ical Itistitutiona  are  supported  by  your  fed- 
eration's funds.  These  Institutions  are 
famed  throughout  America  for  their  higli 
standards  of  medical  research,  education,  and 
patient  care. 

Today  we  seek  to  encourage  similar  higli 
medical  standards  throughout  the  Notion, 
Now  pending  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  landmark  bill  to  establish  regional 
medical  complexes  for  cancer,  heart  dlse.ite 
and  stroke — the  three  most  widespread  kill- 
ing and  crippling  diseases. 

This  same  bill  will  enable  yotir  community 
to  achieve  even  greater  medicol  leadersiup. 
The  goal  of  the  legislation  Is,  I  can  assure 
you,  not  to  preempt  private  action.  Par 
from  It,  America  needs  more — not  less- 
professional  self-responsibility,  more,  not 
less — private  philanthropy. 

It  was  private  action  which  first  awakened 
'  the  Nation  to  a  vast  blight  which  dar'iceaa 
S'.f,  million  Uvea — mental  retardation. 
Tlien.  In  1963,  two  historic  Federal  laws 
took  up  the  private  counterattock  acninsi 
this  condition  and  expanded  the  national 
program.  John  F.  Kennedy,  conceived  and 
propo.",ed  these  magniflcont  laws.  He  sl'jned 
those  laws  in  the  lait  weeks  of  his  life 

Today,  too,  we  arc  working  for  the  edurj- 
tlon  of  our  children— for  the  revival  of  our 
cities — for  the  full  development  of  tUU 
Nation's  material  and  human  resources. 

We  seek  to  build  a  strong  and  free  Amer- 
ican .'oclety  able  to  carry,  for  years  ahMd, 
growing  burdens  and  responsibilities  at 
home  and  in  the  world.  Tills  is  the  society, 
in  the  words  of  our  President,  "not  a  sale 
harbor,  a  resting  place,  a  final  obJccti','e.  a 
finished  work.  It  Is  a  challenge  constantly 
renewed,  beckoning  us  toward  a  destiny 
where  the  meaning  of  our  lives  matches  tin 
marvelous  products  of  our  labor," 

Our  American  Congress  Is  today  providing 
the  vital  ingredients  with  which  we  can  sees 
that  destiny.    It  Is  passing  the  broadest  ono 
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most  Important,  long-lasting  legislation  ever 
pii£.scd  In  any  American  Congress, 

For  this  accompllslunent.  we  owe  much 
to  many.  But  no  one  deserves  more  honor 
than  the  devout  and  humbled  man  for  whom 
you  and  I  have  such  deep  affection:  Speaker 
joHK  W,  McCoRMACK.  He  has  been  a  great 
Speaker  leading  a  great  Congress  to  victories 
lone  needed,  long  sought. 

And  we  owe  honor,  too,  to  our  American 
people — a  people  who,  today.  Increasingly 
cast  uslde  the  old  prejudices,  the  old  hates, 
;iie  old  i^logans- — a  people  who  have  broken 
tiirouch  tlie  old  barriers. 

We  owe  a  debt  to  American  men  and  women 
>rho  say:  I  am  white  and  you  are  black,  but 
we  are  equal  before  God, 

Wc  owe  a  debt  to  those  who  tay :  I  am  rich 
fed  you  are  poor,  but  we  together  will  find 
hope  and  opportunity. 

We  owe  a  debt  to  those  who  say:  I  have  one 
lallh,  you  have  another — my  last  nomc  Is  not 
four  103t  name,  but  we  are  brothers  In  man- 
Sir.d. 

Today  we  dare  so  say.  without  hypocrisy, 
that  our  old  and  long  dreams  can  be  fulfilled. 

Today  we  challenge  the  Inevitability  of 
poverty,  of  discrimination,  of  Injustice — not 
only  in  America,  but  In  all  the  world.  In  all 
tile  world. 

My  message  to  you  Is  this:  Tomorrow,  as 
today,  work  for  your  fellowman  with  courage 
and  with  perseverance.  What  our  fathers 
lived  for  we  can  build  for  our  children. 


STRENGTHENma    THE    PACKERS 
AND   STOCKYARDS   ACT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Dow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tWs  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW,  Mr.  Spe.aker,  nationally 
Ke  are  undergoing  a  state  of  revolution 
In  the  production  of  livestock,  poultry, 
and  eggs.  The  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Divi.sion  of  the  U,S.  Department  of 
.^si-icultui-e  is  charged  with  promoting 
and  maintaining  free  and  open  compe- 
tition in  livestock  marketing  and  meat 
packing,  including  poultry. 

In  an  action  brought  under  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  in  1922.  in  the 
case  of  StaHord  against  Wallace,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

The  unnecessary  expense  In  the  market- 
ing or  livestock  necess:irlly  reduces  the  price 
received  by  the  shipper  and  tncreases  the 
price  to  bo  paid  by  the  consumer. 

This  is  just  as  true  today  as  in  1922 
End  the  revolution  in  our  production  and 
Riarketing  system  needs  constant  sur- 
•■eiilQiice  to  insure  that  no  party  is  In- 
:ured  by  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  Is  a 
?fod  act..  The  division  is  rendering  a 
food,  woifthwhile  service  to  consumers, 
tradespeople,  and  producers.  It  was  the 
congressional  Intent  that  this  would  be 
50,  Unfortunately,  there  are  some  jurls- 
^Ictionnl  disputes,  especially  In  tl-.e  poul- 
'^'  and  chainstore  area  that  have  re- 
sulted in  expensive,  time-consuming  litl- 
-'atlon. 

The  legislation  I  propose  and  which  I 
Introduced  yesterday  asH.R.  108B0  wnukl 
nake  it  cr>'stal  clear  that  It  Is  the  intent 
"nd  purpo.se  of  Consress  to  have  every- 
one in  these  industries  abide   by  fair 


trade  practices.  The  result,  if  this  bill 
becomes  law.  will  be  that  the  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  to  insure 
these  fair  trade  practices  will  not  be 
spent  in  jurisdictional  litigation.  Rather, 
it  will  allow  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Division  to  devote  their  full  lime  and 
efforts  to  promoting  free  and  open  com- 
petition as  they  are  charged  by  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  to  do. 


BATAAN-CORREGIDOR  DAY 
Mr,  HATHAWAY',     Mr,  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaca)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAG.'i.     Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  April  9,  1967.  as  Bataan-Cor- 
regidor   Day.     The   day  will  mark   the 
25ih   anniversary   of    the   hi-storic    and 
heroic  resistance  by  American  and  Fili- 
pino soldiers  to  Japan's  invasion  of  the 
Philippines, 

The  Japanese  landed  In  Luzon  on  De- 
ce:nl)er  10,  1941,  and  according  to  their 
timetable  the  Philippines  was  to  be 
brought  urfder  control  in  10  days.  Tliey 
were  not  anticipating  a  prolonged  and 
determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
island's  defenders.  The  small  American - 
Filipino  force  under  General  MacArthur, 
however,  did  not  surrender  but  withdrew 
to  the  rugged  peninsula  of  Bataan  and 
to  the  island  of  Correeidor.  There  they 
prepared  to  make  a  last  desperate  stand 
against  the  enemy. 

In  that  early  stage  of  the  war.  there 
was  little  or  no  hope  of  reinforcements 
and  the  defenders  Imew  that  they  were 
on  their  own.  To  face  the  oncoming 
Japanese  army  required  the  greatest 
courage.  Day  after  day  the  .Americans 
and  their  Filipino  comrades  fought  off 
repeated  attacks  by  the  Japanese.  How- 
ever, disease  and  battle  casualties  took 
a  terrible  toll  and  after  120  days  of  des- 
perate lighting  our  men  were  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  inevitable.  Bataan  fell 
to  the  Japanese  invaders  on  April  9. 1942, 
and  Corregidor  fell  to  the  enemy  soon 
afterwards. 

The  battle  for  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
was  a  military  defeat,  but  it  was  also  a 
victory  of  the  spirit — the  spirit  that  in- 
spirec  men  to  fight  for  freedom  what- 
ever the  odds  may  be.  April  9.  1967.  will 
not  be  an  occasion  for  joy  and  merry 
celebration,  rather  a  time  to  e.vpress  our 
deepest  eratitude  to  the  men  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  man's  freedom.  I 
ur?e  that  the  House  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  tlic  joint  resolution  which 
will  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  9,  1967,  as  Bataan-Corregidor  Day. 


REMARKS      BY      VTCE      PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY    AT   THE    CLEVELAND 
PITBLIC        SCHOOL       PRESCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.      Under 

a    previous    order    of    the    House,    the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Feighanj  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr,  FEIGHAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
public  school  educators  of  Cleveland  were 
privileged  to  have  Vice  President 
Humphrey  as  their  speaker  at  the  Public 
School  Preschool  Conference  held  yester- 
day at  Cleveland's  public  auditorium. 

Our  Vice  President  commended  the 
efforts  being  made  in  Cleveland  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  our  children. 
He  pointed  out  that  Cleveland  is  on  the 
move,  with  the  largest  school  Iibrar>'  sys- 
tem in  the  Nation,  a  doubling  of  voca- 
tional education  programs,  an  increasf 
of  300  percent  in  summer  school  enrol; - 
ment  and  an  adult  education  program 
geared  to  eliminating  illiteracy.  The 
Vice  President  stressed  the  short  and 
long  i-un  dangers  to  American  society  as 
a  consequence  of  school  dropouts  and 
outlined  our  Government's  efforts  to 
meet  the  major  causes  of  the  tragedy. 
His  examination  of  this  problem  and 
the  values  of  education  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation  was  a  challenge  accepted  en- 
thasiastically  by  the  educators  of 
Cleveland, 

The  address  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey  was  tuned  to  the  opening  of 
schools  and  its  message  brings  en- 
couragement to  teachers,  pupils,  parents, 
and  members  of  school  boards  through- 
out our  Nation. 

By  leave  granted,  I  include  the  Vice 
President's  address: 

I  understand  that  this  Is  the  first  time  In 
history  that  all  of  Clcvelande  public  school 
teachers  and  prlnclpale  have  been  In  the 
same  place  nt  the  same  time,  (Although 
there  must  be  one  or  two  truants  today,) 

This  is  the  former  educator's  dream-  An 
audience  of  6,000  teachers— and  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  well- to  be  told 
about  education, 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  od- 
dresslng.  In  Washington,  an  historic  White 
House  Conference  on  Education,  That  con- 
ference was  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  partici- 
pated in  It,  For  that  conference  was  not 
Just  the  usual  meeting  of  genial  people  b 
few  formula  speeches,  and  a  closing  banquet. 
It  was  a  conference  marked  by  questioning, 
by  debate,  by  challenge  to  old  ways  of  think- 
ing. And  that  Is  good.  For  our  country  to- 
day con  afford  nothing  less  than  the  fullest 
development  of  the  i)otentlal  of  each  of  Its 
citizens.  And  that  can  only  be  done  tfirough 
educ.-itlon — education  in  tune  with  the  times, 
education  of  and  for  excellence. 

In  oiu-  world  today  there  Is  no  time  for 
catching  up,  no  room  for  errors  to  be  tol- 
erated and  Inter  corrected. 

The  world  we  live  In  Is  one  of  change  and 
uncertainty.  It  Is  a  world  which  makes  de- 
mands u;x)n  all  of  us. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  arc  mod- 
em weapons  which  can  destroy  the  civilUed 
world  m  a  half-hour's  time. 

We  must  fact  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
the  world  Is  poor,  hungry,  and  sick  ond  that 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  mtiona 
widens  each  year. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  globe  Is 
exploding  teith  people, 

Wc  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are  en- 
gulfed m  great  waves  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological change  which  we  do  not  fully  un- 
derst.ind,  and  which  can  overcome  us  or 
save  us. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  too.  that  there  are 
people  in  this  world  who  would  m,-.kc  It  a 
totalitarian  world— a  world  In  which  man 
would  live  to  serve  the  state,  and  not  the 
state  the  ma.n. 
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Tcomas  Jefferson  said,  and  It  Is  true,  that 
no  nation  can  be  toth  Ignorant  and  free 

He  also  said,  In  equal  truth:  "What  service 
can  we  ever  render  to  our  country  equal  to 
promoting  education?  •  •  •  The  exertions 
and  mortifications  are  temporary:  the  hene- 
lU  eternal." 

Cleveland  has  learned  this  lesson  well. 
There   was   a  time,   and   I  speak  frankly. 
vrhen  education  m  this  city  was  less  than  It 
should  have  been. 

But  the  puljllc  officials,  the  educators,  the 
parents,  the  citizens  of  this  city  came  to 
reccnlze  that  it  was  time  for  a  change. 

Today  great  things  ore  happening  here  In 
education. 

You  have  the  largest  library  program  In 
the  United  States.  You  will  have  some  100 
new  school  libraries  In  the  next  12  months. 
You  have  doubled  your  vocational  educa- 
tion programs— and  vocational  education  for 
Jobs  of  today  and  tomorrow,  not  Jobs  of  yes- 
terday. 

You  increased,  this  year,  yoiu-  summer 
school  enrollment  by  300  percent. 

You   are    teaching    5.000    adult   men    and 
women,  for  the  first  time,  to  read  and  write. 
You  are  providing  to  this  city  educaUon 
of  quantity  and  quality. 

And  this  city,  and  our  country,  are  the 

better  for  It,    The  153.000  students  In  your 

citv  schools  will  certainly  be  the  better  for  It. 

Tomorrow  is  the  first  day  of  the  fall  school 

term  for  most  of  America. 

But  for  many  young  Americans,  who 
should  be  returning  to  school,  this  will  not 
be  true. 

If  our  national  problem  of  school  dropouts 
continues  at  Its  present  pace,  we  will  have 
m  10  years  some  32  million  adults  in  the 
labor  force  without  a  high  school  diploma. 
Tliese  will  be  32  million  Amerlcajis,  without 
adequate  skill  and  education,  la  a  society 
demanding  more  skill  and  education  than 
ever  before. 

During   this  coming  school  year  we  face 

the    prospect    of    750    thousand    dropouts. 

Some  of  them  will  not  be  at  school  tomorrow. 

Can  our  Nation  afford  this  terrible  waste 

of  its  human  resources? 

Can  It  in  10  years  afford  to  sustain  33 
million  Americans,  and  the  members  of  their 
families,  without  adequate  tranlng  and  edu- 
cation? Can  wc  afford  the  cost  of  pubUc 
welfare  to  support  those  not  able  to  support 
themselves?  Can  wc  afford  the  loss  of  their 
potential  productivity? 

The  answer  is  quite  obviously  ■■^o."  we 
cannot  tolerate  such  loss,  sucli  tr.iglc  waste 
of  human  potential  on  cither  economic  or 
mora',  b>isU. 

To  meet  the  dropout  problem  of  tomor- 
row—the problem  of  th05e  faced  with  decid- 
ing whe;hcr  or  not  to  go  to  school  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  t;>ll  tenn— we  in  Wru-hlngton 
have  taken  active  and  dh-ect  steps  this  simi- 
mer. 

The  President,  some  weeks  ago,  charged 
me  with  this  ta-^k. 

Since  that  time  our  Government  task  force, 
formed  to  take  on  this  Job.  has  been  at 
work. 

First,  we  set  out  to  create  summer  Jobs  for 
young  men  and  women  who  needed  those 
Jobs  to  be  able  to  reni:«ln  In  school. 

We  contacted  private  bus:ri?ssmcn.  we  con- 
tacted St.nte  emploi.'ment  services,  we  worked 
through  the  neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  wo 
increased  where  posrible  Federal  hiring. 

I  have  not  yet  given  my  finai  report  on 
this  program  io  the  President.  But  I  will 
take  the  risk  today  of  predicting  It  will  show 
that  this  youth  opportunity  campaign  re- 
sulted m  employment  of  more  than  1  million 
young  Americans  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  unemployed  this  summer. 

Two  weeks  ':i^-^  we  undertook  yet  another 
campaign  at  the  President's  direction:  a 
back-to-school  campaign. 

In  these  past  2  weeks  we  have  worked 
with  radio  and  television  stations,  with 
recording   companies,  with  newspapers  and 


magazines,  with  public  officials,  with  church 
leaders,  with  trade  associations,  with  patri- 
otic organizations,  with  businesses. 

I  personally  have  written  letters  and  sent 
back-to-school  materials  to  mayors  of  600 
American  cities,  to  every  Congressman  and 
Senator,  to  125  disc  Jockeys.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Connor  has  contacted  6.000  In- 
dividual American  business  firms.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wlrtz  has  contacted  1.900  Employ- 
ment Service  ofHces.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Keppcl  has  vuTltten  to  11.000  school 
^uperlntenclento  and  12,000  principals;  the 
Postmaster  General  to  almost  34,000  post- 
masters: other  Government  agencies  to 
literally  thotisands  of  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations. 

Our  message  has  been  this:  Help  get  young 
Americans  back  to  school. 

The  test  of  our  efforts  will  come.  In  most 
parts  of  America,  tomorrow  morning. 

ir  we  have  been  successful  we  will  have 
helped  thousands  of  young  people  say  "Yes" 
to  their  futures. 

But  our  campaigns  this  summer,  and  In 
the  last  2  weeks,  have  been  measiu-es  only  to 
meet   emergencies  at   hand 

To  meet  the  long-term,  undeniable  educa- 
tional necessities  of  this  Nation,  we  Amer- 
icans are  now  engaged  In  constructing  solid 
blocks  to  build  upon 

The  Elementary  and  secondary  Education 
Act.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the  vo- 
cational education  amendments,  the  Man- 
power Training  and  Development  Act,  the 
higher  education  bill,  the  teaching  profes- 
sions bill- this  is  legislation  passed  or  soon 
to  be  passed  by  this  U.S.  Congress— a  Con- 
gress which  has  done  more  for  education 
than  anv  previous  American  Congress. 

This  is  a  Congress  responding  to  the  lead- 
ership of  an  American  President  who  was 
both  a  school  dropout  and  a  teacher,  a  Presi- 
dent who  says  that  we  must  give  each  Amer- 
ican child  all  the  education  he  can  take. 

This  la  a  Congress  whose  Members  have 
overwhelmingly  recognized  that  education  Is 
the  keystone  of  our  free  society,  of  our  dem- 
ocratic system. 

This  is  a  Congress  responding  to  the  needs 
and  the  wishes  ot  the  American  people.  This 
year,  lor  the  flrst  time,  public  opinion  polls 
show  that  Americans  consider  opportunity 
for  education  to  be  their  most  important 
domestic  concern. 

Yes.  the  American  people  are  ready  for  bold 
and  creative  efforts  in  education.  The  Con- 
gress is  making  those  efforts.  But  what 
about  those  with  direct  responsibility  In 
education? 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  recog- 
nize this:  Despite  the  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  American  educators,  there  are  de- 
ficiencies in  American  education.  We  must 
correct  them. 

We  must,  for  example,  continue  eliminat- 
ing obsolete  and  outmoded  teaching  methods 
and  curriculums — methods  and  currlculums 
which  stunt  the  development  of  creative 
thinking  and  understanding. 

We  have  begun  to  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  understanding  the  basic  structures 
of  mathematics,  languages,  and  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences. 

As  you  know  far  better  than  I,  new  ap- 
proaches in  these  subjects  show  that  our 
young  people  have  astounding  capacity  for 
learning  when  they  are  truly  challenged  and 
excited  by  the  learning  process. 

Let  Us  make  the  learning  process  exciting, 
too,  in  teaching  ot  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  arts. 

For  these  arc  the  disciplines  at  the  heart 
of  creative  expression  and.  Indeed,  of  free 
political  Institutions. 

These  are  the  disciplines  which  perpetuate 
the  priceless  value  of  our  civilization  and 
guarantee  that  men  will  remain  the  masters 
of  science. 

We  must  have  the  courage  and  foresight 
to  use  new  mechanisms  and  devices  to  help 


the  learning  process.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  educational  research  and  development 
because  we  are  timid  or  lack  the  Imagina- 
tion to  use  what  Is  new. 

Visual  aids,  educational  TV.  and  teaching 
machines,  for  Instance,  have  not  yet  been 
used  to  their  full  potential. 

We  must,  of  course,  balance  and  integrate 
these  approaches  with  the  experience  that 
onlv  a  skillful  teacher  can  provide.  But 
ample  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  .^uch 
balances  can  be  achieved  In  almost  every 
subject  area. 

We  must  also  accelerote  our  attempts  to 
improve  the  training  and  preparation  o! 
teachers,  to  explore  more  efficient  patterns 
of  local  school  organization,  and  to  develop 
additional  sources  of  money  available  to  our 
SUtes  and  localities  to  pay  for  better  educa- 
tion. 

Yes  we  have  an  obligation  to  adapt  out 
educational  system  to  meet  the  challenges 
and  demands  of  a  changing  world.  In  the 
past  few  ye.-\rs  we  have  come  a  long  w,iy 
toward  meeting  these  challenges  and  de- 
mands. But  we  still  have  great  ground  to 
cover. 

If  we  need— as  we  do — new  techniques, 
new  Instruments,  and  new  methods  to  a,«lK 
in  the  process  of  education,  we  also  need 
something  old— something  eternal— the 
spirit  of  personal  commitment. 

Personal  commitment  will  be  needed,  too, 
for  tasks  in  education  which  go  bcyoci 
those  In  our  own  country  and  which  serve 
more  than  our  own  purposes. 

We  Americans  face,  and  must  defeat,  ig- 
norance, lUlteracy  and  hunger  existing  in 
the  midst  of  our  own  rich  society.  But  we 
must  eqvially  face— and,  equally,  must  help 
defeat — these  same  enemies  where  they  exist 
in  other,  less  fortunate  places. 

We  are  today  most  concerned  with  educa- 
tion here  at  home.  In  the  United  SUtes. 
This  is  the  immediate  task  before  '-la. 

But  we  must  recognize  the  truth  in  the 
words  of  H.  G.  Wells:  ■•Civilization  is  a  r..c« 
between  education  and  catastrophe." 

As  our  American  wealth  and  American  en- 
ergy are  turned  to  the  important  work  cl 
education  In  this  Nation,  they  must  ateo  te 
turned  to  the  work  of  education  where  it  is 
even  more  needed— In  the  two-thirds  ot  the 
world  waiting  on  the  outside  for  a  chance, 
too.  for  something  better. 

The  American  educator  and  American  citi- 
zen must  think  in  larger  terms— more  ambi- 
tious terms  than  we  have  even  yet  begun  to 
contemplate. 

The  lessons  we  learn  at  home  must  M 
applied  In  other  places. 

We  of  this  American  generation  have  the 
chance  to  be  remembered,  as  Toynbee  sap, 
not  for  crimes  or  even  for  astonishing  in- 
ventions, but  as  the  flrst  generation  to  dart 
to  make  the  benefits  of  civilization  availabx 
to  the  whole  human  race. 

And  the  surest  way  to  that  goal  Is  the  tst 
of  education.  Through  Investment  In  edu- 
cation wc  can  begin  to  close  the  gap  betwetc 
rich  and  poor. 

Yes  we  can  be  remembered  lor  our  gen; 
eroslty.  for  our  humanity,  for  our  sense  o- 
commitment  to  our  fellowman. 

Our  weapons  can  be  schoolhouses  ami 
books.  Our  soldiers  can  be  teaching  volun- 
teers. Our  victory  can  be  the  victory  of  'ht 
human  spirit  over  hopelessness  and  despair 
Our  monument  can  be  a  society  of  Tee  noo 
creative  peoples,  living  at  peace  and  with  tr.t 
knowledge  that  each  new  day  can  be  a  Mf 
ter  day. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  let  quality  in  Mi'- 
cation  enhance  the  quality  of  life.  Let  op- 
portunity In  education  lend  opportunity  >^ 
all  mankind. 

We  shall  be  known  as  teachers:  not  ki.- 
rlors;  as  educators:  not  conquerors,  uu- 
legacy  will  not  be  the  wealth  of  our  treasury 
but  the  richness  of  man's  culture. 
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Each  child  entering  life  Is  an  adventure 
Into  tomorrow — a  chance  to  break  the  old 
pattern  and  make  It  new.  We  can.  with 
(sith  and  labor,  make  tomorrow  a  day  of 
freedom,  life,  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  warm  welcome  ac- 
corded Vice  President  Hitmphrev  b.v  the 
people  of  Cleveland  is  expressed  in  an 
editorial  "Vice  President  Visits"  carried 
by  the  Cleveland  Press  on  September  4, 
and  an  editorial  "Humphrey  a  Welcome 
Guest"  carried  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  September  7,  wlilch  follow: 
[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Sept.  4,  1965) 
Vice  Phesident  Visrrs 

American  education  still  has  plenty  of 
remedial  work  to  do.  but  It  should  be  pointed 
out  how  far  we  have  come  in  the  past  decade 
to  improve  the  Nation's  sorely  neglected 
echools. 

Who.  for  Instance,  would  ever  have  ex- 
pected a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
to  address  a  grand  a.^sembly  of  Cleveland 
teachers,  principals  and  administrators  the 
day  before  school  begins?  This  Is  precisely 
what  is  scheduled  to  happen  Tuesday  when 
Vice  President  Hubeet  Hcmpkbev  comes  to 
town, 

A  former  professor.  Vice  President  HtJM- 
PHRET  dramatizes  the  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  lit- 
tle red  schoolhouse  by  coming  here  for  the 
preschool  rally.  It  is  a  most  welcome  visit 
and  It  is  hoped  it  might  even  be  observed 
by  young  dropouts,  both  present  and  po- 
tential. 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  7.  1965] 

HU.MPHHET   A    WEliTOMB   GUEST 

The  city  today  extends  a  warm  and  espe- 
cially grateful  welcome  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  HtJMPHRET  who  Is  coming  here 
to  address  10,000  Cleveland  public  school 
employees  In  what  has  been  described  as  "the 
keynote  for  the  national  school  year." 

Mr.  HcMPHBET  Is  a  congenial  and  enter- 
taining guest  and  a  visit  with  him.  no  matter 
how  brief.  Is  always  a  delightful  and  useful 
experience. 

The  Vice  President  Is  doubly  welcome  In 
his  role  as  head  of  the  intensive  campaign 
Initiated  by  President  Johnson  to  reclaim 
school  dropouts  and  to  discourage  the  spread 
of  the  damaging  dropout  practice. 

The  prestige  of  his  office  combined  with 
hl«  engaging  personality  will  draw  maximum 
attention  to  the  drive  and  provide  the  spark 
lor  Its  ultimate  success. 

In  directing  to  Cleveland  the  spotlight  on 
national  school  opening  activities.  Mr. 
HrMPHRET  is.  In  a  sense,  paying  his  respects 
to  Schools  Superintendent  Paul  W.  Brlggs. 

Brlggs  has  made  an  Impressive  Impact  on 
Washington  political  life  In  his  several  ap- 
pearances there  as  an  adviser  on  needed  leg- 
islation In  the  field  of  education. 

Brlggs'  capacity  for  Implementing  projects 
with  influential  leverage  brings  HtJMPHRET 
!o  CTevelond  today.  We  hope  It  Is  an  enjoy- 
able and  rewarding  day  for  both  of  them. 


LEAVE  OF  AB-SENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Bonner  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  ALBERT),  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Pepper  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT)  for  today,  an  accotmt  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  foUowlng  the  leglsla. 


tlve  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Peighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hathaway  I  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McCarthy  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hathaway  I  for  30  minutes,  September  9, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Covcressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Cleveland)  to  include 
tables  during  remarks  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  H.R.  10871. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cleveland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Find  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hathaway)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DlNGELL. 
Mr.  JOELSOH. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1674.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  st«am  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1935.  An  act  to  amend  the  international 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  timely  determination  of 
certain  claims  of  American  nationals  settled 
by  the  United  States-Polish  Claims  .Agree- 
ment of  July  16,  1B60,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  2064.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty Interests,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles : 

S.  795.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Lumml  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lutnml  Indian  Reservation  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  tmder  the  laws  of  the  State: 

S.  949,  An  act  to  promote  commerce  and 
encourage  economic  growth  by  supp-Drting 
State  and  Interstate  programs  to  place  the 
flndlngs  of  science  usefully  In  the  hands  of 
American  enterprise: 

S,  2420.  An  act  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  protection  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  their  wives  or  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
tercentenary  commission  to  commemorate 
the  advent  and  histiwy  of  Father   Jacques 


Marquette  In  North  America,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
2  years  the  exlstmg  authority  for  the  erec- 
tion In  the  District  of  Ck)Iumbia  of  a  me- 
morial to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  and 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Admlnistrauon  of  Justice  and  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  Commission  on  (3rime 
and  Law  Enforcement. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  .SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
ti-uly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H3. 14-13.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Olga  Bernlce  Bramson  Gllflllan; 

H.R.  1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esterina 
Ricupero; 

UH.  1820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winsome 
Elaine  Gordon; 

HJl.  2678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Yul 
Kim; 

Hit.  2871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorota 
Zytka; 

H  R.  3292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Aivarado  de  Corpus: 

Hit.  4465.  An  act  to  enact  part  in  of  the 
DLstrict  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Dece- 
dents' Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations." 
codifying  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
relating  to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary 
relations  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

BM.  5024.  -An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  1964.  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
claims  against  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  for  dam- 
age to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  Incident 
to  their  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.6719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuyo  Wat.inal)e  Rldgely:  and 

H.R.  9570.  .A,n  net  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  If  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest,  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  H.^THAWAy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.  >  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. September  9,  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
»  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1563.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed approprlatioiw  to  finance  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  during  fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc.  No. 
290):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1564.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  fiscal  year  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  291);  to  the 
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Cjn:ralt:ee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 
lo  be  printed. 

1565.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of  funds 
to  provide  additional  research  laboratory 
spa'-c  at  Stanford  Cnlversity.  Stanford.  Calif., 
pursuant  to  section  1(d)(2).  78  Slat.  310. 
311;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  ruJe  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey ;  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  Hou-se  Report  No.  960.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
prlnted- 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  House  Joint  Resolution  597. 
Jomt  resolution  providing  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Robert  H  God- 
dard.  the  father  of  rocketry:  with  amendment 
I  Kept.  No.  9611.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RU'ERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  286.  A  bill  to 
amend  sections  404  and  406  of  title  37.  tTnlted 
States  Code,  relating  to  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  of  certain  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  retired,  dis- 
charged, or  released  from  active  duty:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  962).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Suite  of  the  tJnlon. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.H.  3140.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  as- 
sist in  combating  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  other  major  diseases;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  963) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union- 
Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6852.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dts- 
posal.  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  47 
million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national 
stockpile:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  964). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  9047.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either 
the  national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  or  both;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No,  965) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, HJt,  10748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  copper  from  the  natlorml  stock- 
pile to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No,  966) ,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union, 

Mr.  PHILBIN :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, HR,  10715  A  bin  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
5upplement.-\I  stockpile;  without  amendment 
(Rept,  No,  967.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R,  10516,  A  bill  authorizing  the  dis- 
posal of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the 
national  Btockplle;  without  amendment 
(Rept,  No,  9681 ,'  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr,  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Sen'- 
ices.  H.R,  10714,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  colemanite  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile;    without    amendment    (Rept.   No. 


969 ) .     Referred    to   the   Committee   of    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOGARTY:  Committee  of  conference. 
KSt.  10586.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No  970).  OrdJred  to 
be  printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills   and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  10896.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal acts:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  10897.  A  bill  to  control  the  use  of  the 
design  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States 
and  the  seal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  10898.  A   bill  to  provide  for   the   es- 
tablishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  Na- 
tional Scenic  Riverway  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AflTairs. 
By  Mr    PAI^MAN: 
HJR.  10899.  -A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  10900.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Apostle    Islands    National 
LaJceshore  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM; 
HJi.  10901.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  children  of  deceased  rail- 
road employees  who  are  over  the  age  of  18 
and  below  the  age  of  22  and  are  attending  an 
educational  Institution  as  fulltlme  students; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

Bv  Mr,  O-KONSKI: 
H.R,  10902,  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Apostle    Islands   National 
Lakeshore  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to   the   Committee   on  In- 
terior and  Insular  ASaifs. 
By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.R.  10903.    A     bill     relating    to    certain 
claims  for  credit  or  refund  of  Federal  Income 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  10904.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Riverway  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  Of  Tennessee: 
HR.  10905.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  private  carriage 
of    letters    by    independent   contractors    be- 
tween offices  of  business  organizations,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr,  MOORE: 
H,R,  10906.  A  bUi  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of   articles    to   or   from    the   United    States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries, 

By  Mr,  ERLENBORN : 
H,J,  Res.  657.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  in 
October  of  each  year  aa  National  Water 
Awareness  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.J.  Res.  658.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  pruclalm  April  9.  1967.  as 
Bataan-Corregidor   Day;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WIDNALL; 
HJ.  Res  659  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commi.'i.^ioa 
to  make  a  study  of  the  site  selected  tor  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  any  other  sites  proposed  for  such 
center:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dlstrlcc  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.  Con.  Res,  498,  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reC'^gnlze  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSEB : 
H,  Con.  Res  499.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  500.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Res.  572.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
claring the  policy  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  intervention  of  the  international 
communistic  movement  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  MORSE: 
H.  Res.  573.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create 
a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Res.  674.  Resolution  directing  the  Pcet- 
master  General  to  provide  the  names  of  tem- 
porary employees  employed  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  during  the  summer  of  19C5: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OIBce  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills    and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   BARRETT: 
H.R.  10907.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angeli 
Modalerrl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  10908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Kampllafkaa;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  10909.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Alan 
Charles  Austin   Gabriel:   to  the  ConunlttM 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HR.  10910,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Slf- 
pouhl    Yanlklan    and    her    minor    son,   Art 
Yanlklan;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr   CONTE: 
HR  10911    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gracla  T 
Dlgal;  to  the  CommJttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr  CORMAN : 
HR.  10912,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
LoMonaco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr,  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H  R  10913,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  BrocK 
&  BIcvlns  Co,.  Inc:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  DENTON: 
H  R,  10914,  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U,S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  o!  the 
Wasson  Coal  Mining  Corp,  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr,FlNO: 
H  R  10915,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  NInIa 
Plzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr,  MOORE: 
HR,  10916,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  W'lUam 
J,  Allen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
US.-  10917,  A   bin    for   the   relief  of  Mra 
Lesale  Edwards;    to  the    Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H  R,  10918,  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  Justin  E.  Burton;  to  the  Conamittee 
o:i  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MORSE: 

H  R,  10919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Barrera.  Mrs.  Pilar  Boates  Barrera  and  their 
minor  children.  Francisco  Javier  Barrera  and 
Pedro  Barrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H-R.  10920,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Czeslaw 
Koczynskl.    Wanda    Maria     Kaczynski    and 
Tomasz  Kaczynskl.  to  the  Cotnmlttce  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  ROOSEVELT: 
HJi.  10921.  A   bUi   for  the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Angela  0.  Alexan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H_R,  10922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Sa^hbazarlan:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R.  10923.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Rich- 
ard T,  C,  Wan  and  hl.s  wife.  Ruth  Chlng  Wan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Wheat  Shipment  to  the  Soviet  Bloc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8,  196S 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  vigorously  express  my 
objections  to  the  proposed  reversal  of 
American  policy  that  half  the  American 
commercial  wheat  sales  to  countries  In 
the  Soviet  bloc  be  shipped  on  American- 
flag  vessels. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  bad  enough  that 
we  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  see 
no  reason  to  give  the  Soviets  our  wheat 
to  alleviate  their  grain  shortages,  I  say 
this  because  a  grain  shortage  In  the 
Soviet  bloc  generally  forces  a  cutback  in 
planned  industrial  building  and  develop- 
ment, and  such  a  cutback  is  to  our  bene- 
fit. -As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  those  who 
want  to  trade  in  wheat  with  the  Soviets 
as  a  quick  way  to  pick  up  our  balance 
of  pajments  without  trading  strategic 
material  miss  the  fact  that  American 
wheat,  while  not  itself  strategic,  frees 
Communist  planners  to  concern  them- 
selves with  other  cold  war  economic 
production.  Our  policy  Is  clearly  short 
sighted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat.  I  do  not 
support  trade  in  wheal  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  Still  less  do  I  feel  that  American 
interests  ought  to  be  liacrlficed  to  pro- 
mote this  trade  at  any  cost.  That  is 
why  1  oppose  sacrificing  American  mari- 
time interests  so  that  this  wheat  can  be 
made  more  attractive  to  the  Soviets.  If 
the  Soviets  will  not  buy  this  wheat  when 
It  includes  costs  of  shipment  in  Amer- 
ican ships,  then  we  shotild  not  sell  it  to 
them. 

I  know  that  the  wheat  producers, 
Slain  merchants,  and  railroads  want 
these  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviets,  what- 
ever the  boon  to  the  Soviet  economy  oi; 
whatever  the  detriment  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  This  is  pure  finan- 
cial opportunism. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Johnson 
administration  surrendered  to  the  Com- 
munists in  the  United  Nations  on  the 
question  of  loss  of  voting  power  because 
of  unpaid  dues.  Now  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  surrender  on  the  terms  of 
trade  in  wheat.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  administration's  willingness 
to  surrender  on  financial  and  other 
questions  with  respect  to  which  it  would 
be  sensible  and  proper  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  Soviets.    This  Is  in  marked 


contrast,  unfortunately,  to  the  adminis- 
tration's willingness  to  buy  rice  paddy 
acreage  with  blood  in  Vietnam,  after 
having  seemingly  passed  up  some  oppor- 
timities  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  drop  the  requirement 
that  wheat  shipped  to  the  Soviets  be 
shipped  50  percent  of  the  time  in 
American-fiag  ships.  We  have  seen  too 
many  surrenders  on  easy  fields  of  battle. 
Let  us  not  compound  our  mistakes. 


Award  to  Mr.  Philip  Goldberg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIC.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1965 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
fact  that  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  at  its  medicare  victory  celebra- 
tion on  August  2  singled  out.  along  with 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress,  the 
labor  movement,  and  other  elements  in 
our  national  life,  Mr.  Philip  Goldberg, 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  award  read  as  follows:  "To 
Philip  J.  Goldberg  for  outstanding  work 
on  behalf  of  elderly  citizens." 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  in 
commenting  on  this  recognition  as  he 
presented  the  award  to  Mr.  Goldberg, 
said: 

He  was  on  outstanding  example  of  the  type 
of  businessman  who  put  public  service  ahead 
of  private  profit — who  recognized  the  need 
to  play  a  constructive  role  In  seeing  to  it 
that  the  business  community  cooperated 
with  government  and  gave  leadership  and 
talent  to  the  development  of  programs  bene- 
ficial to  all  Americans. 

Mr,  Goldberg  had  declared  in  a  speech 
In  October  of  1964  that  the  very  nature 
of  medicare  is  such  that  it  requires  a 
partnership  of  Government  and  private 
enterprise  and  that  in  hi,5  opinion  the 
legislation  was  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
American  tradition  and  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  President  Johnson's  Great  So- 
ciety, He  further  stated  that  it  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  just  as  social  se- 
curity grew  to  be  a  boon  to  the  life  in- 
surance industry  so  would  medicare 
prove  lieneficial  to  the  health  insurance 
field. 

Mr,  Goldberg  indeed  de.serves  credit 
as  do  many  other  American  businessmen 
of  his  type  for  the  kind  of  Interest  they 


take  in  religious,  civic,  and  political  af- 
fairs and  I  am  deUghted  to  be  able  to  add 
my  praise  to  that  of  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  John  Edelman.  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
in  their  tribute  to  him  for  the  willingness 
to  cowageously  speak  out  even  when  it 
Is  unpopular  with  some  of  his  colleagues 
In  order  to  fight  for  decent  stsmdards  of 
economic  and  social  weU-l>eing  lor  all 
Americans. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    Al-AbAat.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  J965 

Mr.  MARTIN  ol  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
my  weekly  report  to  my  constituents  of 
April  22.  1965: 

Washington  Report  From  Congressman  Jot 
Martin.  Se\'enth  District.  Alabama 

the  presntentiai-  sutcession  resolution 

The  House  passed  House  Joint  Resolution 
1.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consiltu- 
tlou  providing  lor  presidential  succession. 
The  vote  was  368  to  29  and  I  was  one  of  the 
29  voting  against  the  resolution.  This  Is  one 
of  those  technical  pieces  of  legislation  not 
easy  to  explain,  but  I  feci  there  Is  grave 
danger  in  approving  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  make  It  possible 
for  an  appointed  official,  never  having  been 
approved  by  the  people,  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  proposal,  upon  the  death  of  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  having  taken 
the  oath  as  the  new  President,  would  appoint 
a  new  Vice  President.  His  appointee  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
House,  but  there  are  no  restrlctlona  as  to 
whom  he  could  appoint.  I  rould  not  help 
but  think  whom  the  present  Vice  President. 
Hubert  Humpkret.  might  appoint  If  fate 
decreed  that  he  became  President,  Certain- 
ly, his  choice  would  be  approved  by  the  pres- 
ent liberal  majority  In  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  worries  me  when  I  remember  that  on 
their  first  vote  after  having  been  sworn  In  as 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  and  having 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
149  Members  of  this  Congress  voted  not  to 
seat  the  legally  elected  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  What  could 
happen  in  the  future,  and  whrit  kind  of  man 
could  be  appointed  as  Vice  President  if  some 
later  Congress,  made  up  of  ultrallberal-radl- 
cals.  decided  to  Impose  their  choice  on  the 
people?  It  Is  too  dangerous  a  power  to  con- 
fer lightly, 

I  believe  we  should  follow  the  present 
order  of  succession  which  xuaJces  the  Speaker 
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of  the  House  next  In  line  for  Vice  President^ 
When  tJie  Vice  President  moved  up  on  the 
death  of  a  President,  the  SpeaJcer  would 
become  Vice  President  and  the  House  wou  d 
elect  a  new  Speaker.  In  thla  way  we  would 
insure  ih.«  those  holding  the  highest  and 
most  powerful  offices  In  the  land  would  have 
been  approved,  at  leaat  m  their  selection 
originally,  by  the  people.  The  Buccesslon 
■unendmeut  will  now  have  to  be  approved  by 
a  majority  of  State  legislatures  and  I  hope 
some  consideration  may  be  given  these 
point.3. 

INVESTtOATlON   OF  UN-AMEKICAN   OBOrPS 

The  House  approved  on  appropriation  of 
S50  001)  to  permit  the  House  Committee  on 
tin- American  Activities  to  investigate  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  I  voted  tor  the  appropriation 
because  1  believe  we  should  bring  out  In  the 
open  all  the  facts  concerning  any  group 
where  there  is  suspicion  of  un-Amcrlcan  ac- 
tivities. I  did.  however,  urge  the  House  to 
include  in  the  Investigation  such  organiza- 
Lions  as  COPE,  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordlnatmg  Committee,  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference.  NAACP.  and 
the  Southern  Conference  Education  Fund. 
If  these  groups  and  their  leaders  have  noth- 
ing to  hide,  whv  should  they  object  to  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  their  activi- 
ties their  mouvcs.  and  those  who  plan  dem- 
onstrations and  call  for  breaking  the  laws 
of  the  land-  It  was  quite  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  liberals  In  the  House  were  against 
the  investigation  because  they  were  afraid 
It  would  lead  to  a  demand  for  an  Investiga- 
tion of  all  these  organizations. 

SOCIALISM  FAILS  AGAIN 

While  the  Johnson  administration  halls 
each  additional  step  toward  socialism  as  a 
victory,  the  world  witnesses  another  failure 
in  socialism— France  la  going  broke  under 
Its  state  controlled,  soclallatlc  programs. 
Last  year  the  Government-owned  railroads 
m  France  lost  820  million.  (Yet.  the  rail- 
road union  leaders  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
celled  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  take  over 
the  railroads  herd  The  French  Govern- 
ment-operated gas  company  lost  $7  million 
In  1964.  The  Paris  airport  lost  $6  million  last 
vear.  Paris  subways  and  bus  systems  con- 
tinue to  run  up  big  losses.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment last  fall  conceded  that  its  medicare 
program  w-is  bankrupt.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  nationalized  Industries  in  France 
are  Itilng  money.  In  contrast,  private  In- 
dustry In'France  is  flourishing. 

Before  we  20  whole  hog  for  the  Great  So- 
ciety. Lyndon  Johnson  promises  through 
socializing  more  and  more  of  the  private 
wctor  in  the  United  States.  It  makes  good 
sense  to  take  a  look  at  Socialist  failures 
whenever  private  Incentive  Is  taken  away  and 
private  Initiative  ctirtalled. 

The  United  States  built  the  greatest  econ- 
omy In  the  history  of  man.  offered  greater 
benefits  to  more  people  and  created  the 
highest  standard  of  living,  all  under  private 
enlerprlse.  Let's  not  lose  that  spirit  now 
by  turning  to  new  economic  systems  here, 
systems  which  have  been  tried  by  country 
afUr  country  and  have  failed  In  every  In- 
stance. 


stituent.  Augustine  La  Corte.  as  president 
of  Unico  National.  "Gtis,"  as  he  is  known 
to  his  many  friends,  well  deserves  the 
honor.  1  extend  warm  congratulations 
to  1-iim  and  his  charming  wife,  Sarah. 

The  motto  of  Unico  National  is  "Serv- 
ice Above  Self."  It  has  lived  up  to  its 
motto  by  fosterin.?  a  scholarship  program 
which  has  helped  many  young  men  and 
women  to  attain  a  college  education,  and 
ultimately  go  on  to  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  responsibility. 

Unico  National  is  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  people  of  America  of  the  great 
contributions  made  by  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  in  our  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  under  the  leadership  of 
Gus  La  Corte,  this  fine  organization  will 
continue  to  grow  and  to  render  dedicated 
public  service. 


Washington  Report 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAiLV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  S,  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tmder  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recorb.  I  include  my  news- 
letter. Washington  Report,  of  April  6, 
1965: 


Augustine  La  Corte  and  Unico  National 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

CF   NI.W   JEIt^EY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  S.  196S 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  report  to  my  colleagues 
the  election  of  my  distinguished  con- 


Waskinoton    Rctost^-The    Votinc    Rights 

Bill 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh 
District,  Alabama) 
Congress  Is  going  to  pass  a  voting  rights 
bill  My  personal  belief  Is  that  no  new 
legislation  Is  necessary.  There  are  enough 
laws  on  the  books  now  to  protect  the  right 
of  every  quaiifled  American  citizen  to  vote 
without  discrimination  because  of  his  color, 
his  race,  or  his  religion.  Proper  enforce- 
ment of  present  laws  would  assure  that 
right.  However,  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion which  is  unprecedented  In  American 
history.  The  President  has  demanded  that 
Congress  pass  a  bill  on  voting  rights  and, 
spurred  by  the  emotion  which  is  gripping 
our  country  at  the  present  time.  Congress 
will  pass  such  a  bill.  So  when  Members  of 
Congress  vote  on  this  bill  they  will  not  have 
the  choice  of  either  taking  the  President's 
bill  or  have  no  bill  at  all.  The  only  chance 
we  have  to  defeat  the  President's  bUI,  with 
all  Its  discrimination  and  retaliatory  moves 
against  the  South,  Is  to  adopt  a  better  bill. 
We  can  protect  the  right  of  qualified  citizens 
to  vote  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
consUtutlonal  guarantees  of  the  States  to 
determine  election  laws  and  voter  qualifica- 
tions. 

I  have  been  working  unceasingly  for  such 
an  improved  bill  and  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  offer  one  as  s  substi- 
tute tor  the  President's  bill.  While  the  Re- 
publican bin  still  does  not  meet  fully  my 
original  conception.  It  Is  a  much  better 
measure  than  the  President's  bill. 

1.  The  Johnson  bill  applies  to  only  a  few 
States  and  only  to  a  few  counties  In  other 
States  where  there  is  a  literacy  test  and  less 
than  half  the  adult  population  was  registered 
or  voted  In  the  last  election.  Tlie  Republican 
blU  applies  to  the  Nation  at  large  Including 
every  State  and  everj'  county  in  every  State 
where  discrimination  In  registration  and  vot- 
ing Is  being  practiced. 

2.  The  Johnson  bill  undertakes  by  statute 
rather   than   constitutional   amendment   to 


outlaw  poll  taxes  In  State  and  local  elections. 
The  Republican  bill  does  not  deal  with  poll 
taxes. 

3.  The  Johnson  bill  authorized  a  State 
to  win  an  exemption  from  coverage  by  prov- 
ing that  It  had  not  practiced  racial  discrim- 
ination against  a  single  Individual  a  single 
time  In  the  last  10  years.  This  is  a  reversal 
of  the  concept  that  the  accused  Is  presumed 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty.  Since  the  Re- 
publican bill  applies  to  all  States,  there  Is 
no  need  for  such   a   provision. 

4.  The  Johnson  bill  provided  that,  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  bill,  no  State  legis- 
latvire  could  enact  an  enforceable  change  la 
Its  voting  laws  without  first  bringing  a 
lawsuit  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  against 
the  United  States  In  tlie  Federal  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  seeking  prior  ap- 
proval. The  Republican  bill,  recognizing 
that  such  a  procedure  violates  the  doctrine 
of  separotlon  of  powers,  States  rights,  and 
the  very  definition  of  the  Federal  system  it- 
self,   has    no    such    provision. 

5.  The  Johnson  bill  outlaws  all  literacy 
tests  In  States  covered  by  the  bill.  The  Re- 
publican bill  provides  that  a  slxth-ginde 
education  will  raise  a  presumption  of  liter- 
acy and  that  those  with  less  than  a  sixth- 
grade  education  may  still  be  able  to  prove 
that  they  are  literate. 

6.  The  Johnson  bUl  fixes  criminal  penulticB 
against  both  officials  ond  private  citizens  for 
coercion  and  Intimidation  of  prospectlv« 
voters.  Since  the  mandate  against  racial 
discrimination  In  the  14th  and  16th  amend- 
ments runs  against  officials  only  and  not 
private  citizens,  these  penalties  are  subject 
to  constitutional  attack.  The  Republican 
bill  provides  penidtles  against  officials  only 

This  brief  explanation  clearly  shows  that 
the  Republican  bill  will  safeguard  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  States  and  indi- 
viduals. This  is  the  problem  Congress  will 
foce  to  take  the  President's  dlsastious  bill 
or  the  Republican  bill. 

There  will  be  no  other  choice. 

To  reiterate  my  own  position: 

1.  I  believe  that  every  qualified  American 
citizen  should  have  the  right  to  vote. 

2.  I  believe  that  right  is  guaranteed  under 
present  laws  and  that  no  new  legislation  la 
necessary. 

3.  I  believe  that  we  must  prevent  the  Pres- 
ident's bill  from  becoming  law  if  we  are  to 
save  our  present  form  of  Government,  s 
representative  Republic. 


September  8,  1965 
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National  Lotteries  of  Australia  and 
the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■Wednesday.  September  S,  1965 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  •^•e 
Members  .  of  this  House  some  figures 
showing  the  social  and  financial  bene- 
fits of  the  national  lotteries  of  Australia 
and  the  Far  East.  The  lotteries  of  tlie 
Far  East  brought  In  gross  receipts  ol 
$124.4  million  in  1964,  earning  a  P'-'oSt 
of  S50.3  million.  The  lotteries  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  took  in  gross  re- 
ceipts of  Sill  million  that  year,  with  net 
income  amounting  to  $32.7  million. 

India  and  Pakistan,  between  which  no- 
tions a  border  war  now  rages,  both  usffl 
the  lotten-  device  during  1964.  by  giving 


prizes  in  lieu  of  a  percentage  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  normal  interest  on 
government  bonds.  Himalayan  Nepal,  in 
the  mountains  north  of  India,  has  pri- 
vate lotteries,  as  does  remote  Afganlstan 
In  the  northwest.  Ceylon's  national  lot- 
leiT  took  in  S1.4  million  in  1964.  with  the 
S600.000  profit  being  used  for  national 
development. 

Burma  and  Thailand  l)oth  operate 
lotteries,  which  together  brought  in 
gross  receipts  of  S4.3.7  million  in  1964. 
The  income  to  the  two  Governments  to- 
taled $12.5  million;  much  of  the  Thai 
Income  being  used  for  housing.  Further 
ea.st.  Cambodia's  lottery  totjk  in  S27.4 
million  in  1964,  yielding  a  S20  2  million 
profit  to  the  general  revenues.  The  na- 
tional lottery  of  mountain  Laos  was  a 
victim  of  the  1964  coup  d'etat. 

The  two  enemies,  Indonesia  and  Ma- 
laysia, both  have  lotteries.  Malaysia's 
took  in  gross  receipts  of  S16.5  million  in 
1964,  leaving  the  Government  an  income 
of  54  million,  which  was  expended  upon 
social  welfare.  Indonesia's  lottery  also 
aided  social  welfare,  but  to  a  le.sser  ex- 
tent. Gross  receipts  in  1964  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  mil- 
lion, with  profits  half  that  much,  but  a 
lack  of  a  definitive  exchange  value  for 
the  Indonesian  currency  makes  precision 
impossible. 

Nationalist  Chinese  Formosa  has  a  lot- 
tei-y  which  grossed  S5.9  million  in  1964. 
earnin?  a  S2.6  million  profit  for  the 
treasury.  The  lottery  of  the  Island  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  grossed  S13 
.Tiilliop  and  earned  an  income  of  $4  mil- 
lion for  charity  and  local  organizations. 

The  Japanese  national  lottery  took  In 
a  gross  of  S14  million  in  1964.  earning 
a  $5  2  million  profit  for  public  works  ex- 
fiendltures. 

Australia's  lotteries  are  four  state  lot- 
teries. They  grossed  SlOO  million  in  1964. 
earning  S30  million  for  charity,  hospitals, 
and  the  Sydney  Opera  in  New  South 
Wales.  New  Zealand's  lottery  earned 
S2.7  million  for  youth,  welfare,  and  cul- 
t'dral  activities  out  of  a  gross  receipt  to- 
tal of  $11  million. 

The  British  Crown  IColony  of  Hong 
Kontr  has  a  lottery  which  grossed  S1.8 
million  last  year.  Its  S700.000  net  In- 
come was  used  for  social  welfare  pur- 
poses. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   AI.A8AI4A 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  S.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  my 
Washington  Report  to  my  constituents 
for  April  1,1965: 

A  Challenge  fob  America's  Clehgt 
(Wa&hlngton  Report  from  Congressman 

Jim  Mahtiw) 
This  week  I  wrote  to  Bishop  John  Wesley 
torti.  c.f  the  Methodist  Church  to  suggest  a 
program  whereby  America's  clergy  could  lead 
CXI 1464 


a  great  crusade  that  would  .=trlke  at  the  roots 
of  the  problem  facing  the  Negroes  in  the 
South.  I  explained  to  Bishop  Lord  the  real 
trouble  Is  economic — the  lack  of  opportunity 
in  counties  of  the  South  where  as  high  as  80 
percent  of  the  population  Is  colored  and  tied 
to  a  soil  which  Is  no  longer  productive.  With 
little  education  and  no  Industry  these  people 
are  forced  to  eke  out  a  meager  existence.  It 
Is  beyond  the  economic  capability  of  the 
Southern  States  to  solve  this  problem. 

My  challenge  to  Bishop  Lord  was  that  he 
aa  a  religious  leader  who  has  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  Negroes  of  the  South  by  march- 
ing In  Selma.  urge  the  MethodLst  churches 
across  the  Nation  to  Join  In  helping  to  relo- 
cate Negroes  from  the  South  who  would  like 
to  move  to  another  section  of  the  country 
where  they  can  have  equal  opportunity  for  a 
good  Job  at  good  wages  so  they  can  raise  their 
families  in  the  best  American  tradition.  If 
each  church  would  take  a  family  or  2  or  10 
to  the  vast  areas  of  this  bountiful  country 
where  Negroes  comprise  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  population,  welcome  them  Into  their 
communities  In  the  true  spirit  of  brother- 
hood which  Is  the  basis  of  our  Judco-Chrls- 
tian  beliefs,  help  to  retrain  them,  get  them 
Jobs,  within  5  years,  or  at  the  most  10.  most 
of  the  problem  would  be  solved. 

Bishop  Lord  answered  me  with  a  form  let- 
ter explaining  his  reason  for  going  to  Selma, 
but  completely  Ignoring  the  contents  of  my 
letter  to  him.  This  is  the  sad  part  of  the 
present  situation — too  many  feel  that  basic 
problems  can  be  solved  by  demonstrations 
and  by  working  up  passions  against  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  country  and  Its  offi- 
cials, but  are  unwilling  to  face  the  true  facts 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  much  less  put 
forth  the  effort  It  will  take  to  help  all  Amer- 
icans truly  realize  the  American  dream. 

Am   TO    EDUCATION 

This  week  the  House  debated  and  passed 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  disguised 
as  a  bill  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor.  I 
opposed  the  bill  and  voted  against  It  on  final 
passage.  I  am  against  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  that  Is  the  real  purpose 
behind  the  President's  bill.  It  will  lead  to 
f urtlier  increased  pressure  by  the  heel  of  fed- 
eralism on  the  people  and  the  States.  A  nat- 
ural followup  of  this  bin  will  be  complete 
Federal  control  of  local  school  systems  and 
compete  dictation  by  a  Federal  bureaucrat 
from  Washington,  making  local  control  of 
our  schools  and  the  efforts  of  the  PTA  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Lest  you  think  this  is  Just  scare 
talk  on  my  part,  let  us  look  at  the  minority 
views  in  the  report  on  H.R.  2362.  the  Presi- 
dent's bill: 

"This  bill  Is  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to 
launch  a  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
program  by  means  of  a  spurious  appeal  to 
purposes  which  it  would  not  adequately  serve. 
It  manages  to  Incorporate  the  worst  feattu*es 
of  general  aid  with  the  worst  features  of 
specialized  aid,  while  dispersing  limited 
funds  to  90  percent  of  our  school  dis- 
tricts without   regard   to   need." 

The  minority  views  further  contain  this 
stortllng  statement: 

"This  blU  contains  very  dangerous  provi- 
sions which  would  permit  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  establish  Federal-local 
schools  and  facilities  without  the  approval 
of  a  State  education  agency  and  financed  100 
percent  witli  Federal  funds.  This  is  the 
most  direct  and  far-reaching  Intrusion  of 
Federal  authority  Into  our  local  schools  sys- 
tems ever  proposed  In  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress." 

I  pointed  out  the  hypocrisy  of  the  bill,  and 
of  those  who  have  been  encouraging  the 
Selma  demonstrations.  In  a  speech  to  the 
House  In  support  of  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  by  Congresswoman  Edith  Green,  of 
Oregon,  to  actually  make  the  Federal  funds 
available  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  tJnder 
Mrs.   Green's   amendment,    Alabama    would 


receive  $13,602,000  more  than  we  will  under 
the  President's  bill.  Further  necessity  for 
the  amendment  Is  Indicated  In  the  ligures 
which  show  that  the  President's  bill  will  give 
Alabama  $140  in  aid  for  each  schoolchlld 
In  poverty  while  In  New  York  the  amount 
will  be  M53  per  schoolchlld  In  poverty.  Yet, 
Alabama's  effort  amounts  to  $4.21  per  capita 
Income  as  against  S4.69  in  New  York,  almost 
the  same.  No  Alabamlan  can  Justify  such 
Inequality.  If  the  bill  Is  to  help  the  children 
of  the  poor,  why  would  our  children  receive 
less  than  half  the  amount  that  a  child  re- 
ceives in  New  York,  one  of  the  richest  States 
in  the  Union?  Naturally,  the  administra- 
tion forces  shouted  down  the  Green  amend- 
ment. 

Further,  Inequities  under  the  President's 
bill  are  shoftTi  in  figures  which  reveal  the 
10  most  wealthy  counties  In  the  United  States 
receiving  twice  as  much  In  grants  as  the  10 
poorest  counties.  For  Instance.  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  a  suburb  of  Washington,  DC. 
Is  the  wealthiest  county  in  the  country  with 
an  average  annual  Income  of  89.317  per 
family.  This  Just  happens  to  be  more  than 
eight  times  the  average  family  income  in 
Tunica  County,  Miss.  In  Ttmlca  County  54 
percent  of  the  school-age  children  come  from 
families  with  a  yearly  Income  of  less  than 
S2.000.  In  Montgomery  County  only  2  per- 
cent of  all  school-age  children  come  from 
f.imiUes  with  a  yearly  Income  of  less  than 
S2.000.  Y'et  In  the  President's  bill  Mont- 
gomery County  win  receive  $572,000  while 
Tunica  County  will  receive  8350.000.  or  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  less  than 
the  richest  county  In  the  entire  United 
States.  The  result  of  the  President's  bill, 
which  he  says  is  to  "help  the  Impoverished." 
actually  makes  the  rich  richer  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  who  are  paying  Federal  taxes  to 
help  underwrite  this  program. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    .\LABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my  re- 
port to  my  constituents  of  April  8,  1965: 
Washington  Report  From  Congressman 
Jim  Martin.  Seventh  District.  Ala. 

BOYCOTT    is   TTN-AMERICAN 

Martin  Luther  King's  arrogance  In  calling 
for  a  boycott  of  Alabama  has  exposed  his  ir- 
responsibility and  caused  many  who  have 
been  misled  oy  him  to  have  second  thoughts 
as  to  his  real  motives.  His  pious  statements 
about  wanting  to  Improve  life  for  the  Ne- 
groes sounds  hollow  when  he  advocates 
wrecking  Alabama  business  and  Industry 
which  provide  jobs  for  thousands  of  Negroes. 

It  will  be  my  continued  purpose  to  expose 
the  false  motives  of  the  selfseekers  In 
America  as  well  as  those  who  would  destroy 
our  traditions  of  freedom  and  who  would 
scrap  the  Constitution. 

In  a  news  story  last  week  m  the  Washing- 
ton papers  a  business  firm,  the  Chllds  Secu- 
rities Corp.,  announced  It  was  going  along 
with  the  demands  of  the  self-appointed 
savior  of  American  Negroes  and  boycotting 
Alabama.  In  answer  I  stated  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record:  "I  am  amazed  and 
shocked  that  a  reputable  business  firm  would 
be  so  unethical  and  so  lacking  in  American 
principles  as  to  participate  m  such  an  action. 
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The  support  of  rui  economic  boycott  against 
a  whole  State  and  Its  people  U  a  well  orga- 
nized Communist  technique  which  has  been 
used  to  topple  every  government  which  the 
Communists  have  taken  over." 

I  shall  continue  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  any  busi- 
ness Arm.  union  or  other  organization  which 
Joins  In  the  un-American  action  of  talcing 
port  In  a  boycott  of  Alabama. 

CALL  FOR  coMPirrr  invkstiostion 
In  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  called  upon  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  Investigation  of  all 
itroups  'Tesponslble  for  Liwlessness  and  vio- 
lence." I  included  CORE,  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship. NAACP.  and  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Fund.  Calling  for  this  Investi- 
gation, I  said.  In  part: 

"Nearly  2  months  ago  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Members  of  this  body  to  use 
their  great  Influence  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
deflioce  of  law  and  order  In  Alabama  I  de- 
plored then,  and  I  deplore  now,  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  the  tearing  down  of  law  and  order. 
No  decent,  self-respecting,  law-abiding 
American  condones  murder  or  those  who 
incite  to  murder.  We  ore  against  lynching 
and  mob  rule  and  killing  whether  Inspired  by 
cowardly  riders  In  the  night  or  pious  hypo- 
crites agitating  In  the  public  streets. 

"On  numerous  occasions  T  have  pointed 
out  the  Communist  Influence  In  some  of  the 
organizations  responsible  for  the  demonstra- 
tions m  Selma'and  other  places.  These 
charges  should  be  Investigated,  not  shrugged 
off  by  these  leaders  as  the  leaders  of  vio- 
lence did  so  casually  on  several  TV  Interviews 
la.?!  Sunday. 

"I  call  upon  the  American  people  to  stop 
following  false  leaders  who  trade  upon  our 
national  trait  for  compassion  for  our  fellow 
man  to  engage  In  un-Amlerlcan  pursuits." 

WATEB    POLLDTTON    CONTHOL    BILL 

The  Republican  policy  committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  unanimously  endorsed  the 
water  pollution  control  bill.  S.  4.  after  It 
hod  been  Improved  through  Republican  ef- 
forts in  my  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  bill.  OS  amended,  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  governments.  Industry, 
and  all  organizations  concerned  with  clean- 
ing up  OUT  rivers  and  streams.  We  cannot 
deny  that  the  steadily  Increasing  pollution 
of  the  once  clear  waters  of  the  United  States 
has  become  a  problem  of  concern  to  all 
Americans  Here  again,  our  task  was  to  put 
Into  proper  perspective  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States.  local  commu- 
nities. Industry,  and  private  Individuals. 
The  Senate  version  gave  undue  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government  The  House  version  has 
removed  the  dangers  of  Federal  control  and 
domination. 
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HOUSE    ACTIONS 

The  House  approved  unanimously  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Planning  Act.  In  this  area  too 
there  Is  a  proper  function  for  the  Federal 
Government.  This  bill  establishes  a  Water 
Resources  Council  and  provides  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  river  basin  planning  commissions 
with  plans  for  Federal,  State.  Interstate  local 
and  private  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

The  House  approved  also,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote,  a  bill  to  help  our  older  citizens 
by  authorizing  assistance  to  the  States  in 
developing  Improved  programs  at  the  com- 
munity level  to  help  solve  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  aging. 

Bv  a  unanimous  vote  the  House  approved 
H.r!  4257.  to  amend  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1962.  The  history  of  this  legislation 
has  been  good,  and  progress  has  been  made 
toward  retraining  American  workers  unem- 
ployed because  of  technological  advances. 
The  amendments  strengthen  the  program 
r.nd  assure  better  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments. 

SPE.AKtNC   ENGAGEMENTS 

As  far  as  time  and  the  demand  of  legisla- 
tive business  permits.  I  will  continue  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  South  In  other  sections  of 
the  Nation  and  report  to  southerners  the  at- 
titudes existing  elsewhere.  This  post  week- 
end I  spoke  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  Raleigh, 
N C.  and  BIrminRham.  In  addition  I  made 
several  TV  appearances  and  radio  broadcasta. 


Congressman  Horton  Welcomes  March  of 
Dimes  Big  City  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1965 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 4  and  5.  1965,  in  Washington,  the 
National  Foundation — March  of  Dimes 
will  convene  its  most  important  meeting 
of  the  year.  At  that  time,  more  than  500 
top-level  volunteer  leaders,  representing 
all  50  States  and  every  major  city,  will 
plan  the  1966  March  of  Dimes  campaign 
against  birth  defects,  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  causes  of  premature  death  and 
disability. 

The  importance  of  their  tasli  cannot 
be  overstated.  Each  year  in  the  United 
States,  an  estimated  250.000  babies  are 
born  with  significant  birth  defects.  Sixty 
thousand  children  and  adults  and  an 
estimated  half  million  unborn  babies  die 


as  a  result  of  these  defects.  With  the 
exception  of  heart  disease,  no  other  con- 
dition claims  so  many  lives. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  these  tragedies 
are  Icnown.  The  news  media  recently 
focused  attention  on  the  thousands  of 
defective  children  being  Ixjrn  to  moth- 
ers infected  with  German  measles  dur- 
ing last  year's  epidemic.  In  most  cases. 
ho\.-ever,  neither  causes  nor  means  ol 
prevention  nor  specific  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  linown. 

The  National  Foundation — March  of 
Dimes  has  made  a  strong  beginning  In 
the  fight  against  these  problems  thiough 
its  national  networlc  of  treatment  centeis 
and  an  International  program  of  scien- 
tific research.  It  is  to  map  a  program 
of  e.Npansion  in  this  urgent  campaign 
that  these  volunteers  from  across  the 
country  are  meeting  here  in  Washinp- 
ton. 

The  National  Foundation — March  of 
Dimes,  since  its  establishment  in  1938. 
has  always  believed  that  the  way  to 
solve  a  problem  in  America  is  to  bring 
its  importance  home  to  the  public.  Wlien 
the  people  are  convinced  that  the  job 
Is  important  enough,  they  will  do  some- 
thing about  it.  That  is  what  happened 
in  the  fight  against  polio  when  the  pub- 
lic, through  the  March  of  Dimes,  achieved 
one  of  the  most  important  medical  vic- 
tories of  our  time,  the  development  of 
the  Salic  and  Sabin  vaccines. 

The  men  and  women  attending  this 
national  conference  will  be  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  their  States 
and  communities,  where  they  are  labor- 
ing to  bring  about  an  awareness  of  the 
birth  defects  problem.  They  are  the 
chaiimen  of  each  State  March  of  Dimes 
organization,  the  State  chairmen  of 
women's  activities,  and  the  cliairraen  nf 
trte  largest  of  the  foundation's  3,100 
county  chapters.  Last  year,  they  and 
their  counterparts  coordinated  the  work 
of  an  army  of  some  3  million  volun- 
teers, including  a  corps  of  nearly  a  i""" 
lion  Marching  Mothers  who  visited  an 
estimated  10  million  homes  distributing 
educational  materials  and  seeking  finan- 
cial support  for  the  March  of  Dimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  obvious  that  a  great 
part  of  America  is  Involved  in  this  ma.«- 
sive  struggle.  I  know  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  join  with  me  In  wel- 
coming these  dedicated  people  to  our 
Capita]  City  and  in  wishing  them  eve.--:- 
success  as  they  plan  the  important  work 
of  attaciclne  the  scourge  of  birth  de- 
tects. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  HSII.SY.  SKI'll.MlilB  '.'.   1%.^ 

The  HoiLse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  John  B  Brady,  archdiocesan 
scout  chaplain,  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
insrton,  DC.  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Father  above,  we  thank  Thee  for  our 
great  land  with  its  snowcapped  moun- 
tains and  alpine  tundra,  trout-fllled 
streams,  wooded  forests,  grasslands, 
deserts,  and  plains. 


We  thank  Thee  for  the  culture  of  the 
red  man.  the  bravery  of  the  pioneer  and 
missionaries,  and  the  legislation  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  that  has  become  the 
heritage  of  our  generation. 

Help  us  to  treasure  these  priceless 
God-given  gifts  and  to  use  them  to  help 
the  underprivileged,  the  minorities,  the 
needy,  the  poor,  the  youth,  the  aged,  the 
sick  and  infirmed.  the  widows  and 
orphans,  all  the  citizens  of  our  land  and 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Help  us  to  undergird  the  structure  of 
our  Nation  by  fortifying  all  our  depart- 
ments of  public  service. 


Grant  that  our  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions may  bring  prosperity  and  peace 
to  all  nations  and  add  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

Hit.  725  An  act  to  clarify  the  responsi- 
bility for  marking  of  obstructions  In 
navlpible   waters; 

HE.  727.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Coast  Guard  Band; 

HR.  5989.  An  act  to  amend  section  27, 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 
I46DS.C.883); 

HJt.  7779.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve; 

KB-  8027.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  In 
ir.»lning  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  In  Im- 
proving capabilities,  techniques,  and  prac- 
tices In  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
aad  prevention  and  cnntrol  of  crime,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HSl  10775.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R.  8469.  An  act  to  provide  certain  In- 
creases In  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  dlsabUlty  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
voies  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
;0586)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ra'iiis  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education. 
a:id  Welfare  f.ir  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concuiTence  of  the 
House  is  retjuested: 

S.  897.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establlsh- 
mfiit  of  the  Saint  Croix  National  Scenic 
Riverway  In  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1349.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inland,  Great 
Lskes.  and  western  rivers  rules  concerning 
ailing  vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  In 
length; 

5.2118.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and 
37  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  subsection 
0  of  the  Shipping  Mortgage  Act.  1920;  and 

S.  2142.  An  act  to  simplify  the  admeasure- 
ment of  small  vessels. 
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THE  90TH  BraTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  HONORABLE  CLARE  HOFF- 
MAN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
iiizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
i  Mr.  Hutchinson]. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  grand  old  man  up  in  Allegan, 
Mich.,  who  served  in  this  House  for  28 
sears  and  who  is  observing  his  90th 
birthday  tomorrow,  September  10.  I 
speak  of  my  distinguished  predecessor. 
Clare  Hoffman. 

There  is  a  big  birthday  card  out  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby,  and  it  will  please  him 
^■eatly  if  the  291  present  Members  of  the 
House  who  served  with  him  and  the  new- 
•r  Members  too  wUl  sign  that  card  this 
afternoon.   I  am  going  home  tonight  and 


my  purpose  is  to  present  it  to  him  on  his 
birthday  tomorrow. 

Those  of  you  who  knew  Clare  Hoffman 
so  well  and  who  worked  with  him.  argued 
and  debated  with  him.  agreed  and  dis- 
agreed with  him  during  all  or  a  part  of 
those  28  years,  will  agree  with  me  in  his 
outstanding  ability  in  advocacy.  The 
sharpness  of  his  wit,  the  guiclcness  of  his 
mind,  had  few  equals. 

In  his  own  district  in  southwestern 
Michigan,  Clare  Hoffman  became  a 
legend  in  his  time.  His  people  greatly 
admired  him  for  his  indomitable  courage 
and  his  forthrightness.  and  for  the  able- 
ness  of  his  representation  of  their  views 
here.  He  campaigned  on  the  slogan  that 
he  had  never  failed  them,  and  he  never 
did.  Clare  Hoffman  would  still  be  a 
Member  of  this  House  if  the  infirmities 
of  age  had  not  overtaken  him  in  the  fall 
of  1961.  Great  fighter  that  he  was.  and 
is,  he  struggled  mightily  to  overcome 
illness  in  his  87th  year,  and  did  not  want 
to  quit  this  House,  even  when  all  reason 
dictated  that  he  must. 

Clare  Hoffman  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  In  1934.  after  his  59th  birthday. 
Before  he  was  sent  here,  he  had  already 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  career  as  one  of 
the  most  able  trial  lawyers  in  western 
Michigan.  He  further  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  House  and  retired  at  the  close 
of  his  14th  term  in  January  1963. 

Since  the  end  of  his  long  career,  he 
has  been  living  in  retirement  at  his  home 
in  Allegan.  His  wife  of  65  years,  herself 
but  6  months  younger  than  he.  still  lives, 
and  their  two  sons,  both  lawyers,  live  In 
the  same  community. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  subscribe  to  all  of  the  fine 
tributes  that  has  been  .said  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  about  my  former 
colleague  and  close  friend,  Clare  Hoff- 
man. Our  districts  adjoined  one  an- 
other. When  I  came  to  Congress  he  was 
extremely  helpful  to  me  and  continued 
that  help  and  assistance  during  the  time 
we  served  together.  His  career  was  an 
outstanding  one.  He  has  left  an  in- 
delible Impression  on  the  legislative 
body  which  we  all  serve  today.  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
others  in  wishing  Clare  Hoffman  many, 
many  more  years  of  the  good  life  and 
wish  him  well  on  his  90th  birthday. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Majority  Leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
join  him  in  extending  birthday  greet- 
ings to  a  great  former  Member  of  the 
House.  The  gentleman  has  said  that 
Clare  Hoffman  is  a  legend  in  his  district. 
I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  is 
also  a  legend  in  this  House.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  articulate  Members  of 
the  House,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
ready  wit.    He  was  a  master  in  debate. 


The  Speaker  has  asked  me  to  advise 
the  House  that  he  joins  in  this  tribute 
to  our  former  colleague. 

Between  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Hoffman 
there  was  deep  affection.  The  House 
was  on  many  occasions  highly  enter- 
tained by  their  repartee,  trading  humor- 
ous jibes  as  only  they  could. 

I  have  missed  Clare  Hoffman  since 
he  left.  1  was  vers'  fond  of  him  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  his  friends  from  Mich- 
igan in  extending  my  best  wLshes  on  tliis 
dav. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished ma.iority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker.  1  think  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Albert  1.  expressed  the  feelings  of  all  of 
us  when  he  said  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks a  moment  ago  that  he  missed 
Clare  Hoffman.  All  of  us  have  missed 
him.  He  was  a  tremendous  asset  to  this 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a 
great  debater  and  also  a  man  of  great 
good  humor.  All  of  us  were  indeed  proud 
to  call  him  "friend."  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  and  his  wife  will  receive  manj- 
congratulations  on  this  birthday  an- 
niversarj'. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vicld? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  sim- 
ply to  say  to  my  old  and  devoted  friend 
in  Michigan  that  "our  party"  has  not 
been  the  same  and  never  will  be  the 
same  again. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  to  me  and 
I  would  like  to  join  in  congratulating 
Clare  on  his  90th  birthday.  He  was  an 
outstanding  legislator,  a  great  American. 
and  a  true  friend  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  We  miss  him  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  join  in  wishing 
him  and  his  wife  the  very  best  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr  Hutchinson ],  when 
he  goes  out  to  see  Clare  today,  will  con- 
vey the  be.<;t  wishes  of  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlem.in  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  in  paying 
my  high  compliments  to  Congressman 
Clare  Hoffman  as  well.  This  compli- 
ment with  friendly  be.st  wishes  is  from 
the  "progressive"  side  of  the  Republican 
Party.  We  Members  on  the  Republican 
side  always  liked  the  fact  that  Clare 
would  call  the  roll  and  let  us  show  where 
we  stood  on  issues.  I  must  say  that  some 
of  the  rollcalls  were  not  popular  but  they 
certainly  made  everyone  go  on  record 
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around  here.   And  that  Is  how  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HtrrcHissoNl  should  tell 
Clai-e  Hoffman  with  reference  to  his  reg- 
ular calls  for  quorums  and  record  votes. 
not  to  be  upset,  because  we  are  still  get- 
ting a  few  roUcalls  from  his  substitute. 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross], 
and  now  from  the  sentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HallI.  They  keep  us  on  the 
ball  in  the  same  way  as  Clare  Hoffman 
always  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  Harvard  de- 
bating coach,  I  believe  I  am  In  a  posi- 
tion to  sav  this;  1  do  not  think  there  has 
been  anyone  in  the  U.S.  Congress  who 
was  as  alert  on  his  feet  and  as  quick  m 
his  repartee  as  Clare  Hoffman.  I  know 
few  who  would  be  able  to  stand  up  to 
Clare  Hoffman  In  straight  debate.  Clare 
Hoffman  without  pockets  or  notes  could 
make  any  debating  team. 

Congratulations  to  Clare  Hoffman  on 
his  90th  birthday— he  is  too  young  to  be 
that  old. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clare 
Hoffman  was  a  longtime  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
He  was  chairman  of  that  committee  at 
one  time.  He  was  also  the  senior  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  many  years. 
Throughout  his  tenure  on  the  committee 
he  was  always  highly  respected  and  al- 
ways ably  presented  his  views.  He  never 
cea.sed  to  be  a  hardheaded  and  ada- 
mant advocate  of  that  in  wliich  he  be- 
lieved, and  among  those  things  was  fish- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  t-o  say  on 
behalf  of  m.vself  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  that  we  miss  him 
and  we  wish  him  many  more  happy  birth- 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  extend  our  best  wishes 
to  him. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Michigan  for 
%-ielding  to  me.  I  merely  want  to  send 
to  Clare  Hoffman  an  expression  of  my 
undying  affection.  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  placed  a  higher  valuation  on  the 
qualities  of  fi-iendship  or  gave  more  in 
lovalty  to  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Clare  and  I  were  friends 
many,  many  years  ago.  Here  in  the 
Chamber,  of  different  parties  and  philos- 
ophies, we  remained  close  friends.  I 
used  to  take  a  ereat  delight  in  seeing  him 
in  this  Chamber,  dynamic,  brilliantly 
alert,  a  match  for  the  best  of  debaters, 
with  a  wit  as  keen  as  the  edge  of  a  razor, 
and  a  brain  that  clicked  as  the  most  per- 
fect of  mechanisms. 

From  a  full  heart  I  pay  tribute  to  a 
mail  who  so  well  and  so  long  represented 
the  di.«trict  where  I  was  bom.  and  I  ask 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HtrrcH- 
iNSONl  to  convey  to  Clare  Hoffman  my 
expression  of  great  and  undying  admira- 
tion and  affection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  I  shall  do  this. 


Mr.  PEXLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  those  who  are  sending  greet- 
ings to  one  of  our  former  colleagues, 
Clare  Hoffman.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anvone  in  my  time  who  has  served  In  this 
bodv  who  possessed  a  more  brilliant  mind 
or  who  demonstrated  more  Independence 
or  integrity.  He  was  a  great  legislator 
and  a  most  able  Member  of  this  body.  I 
do  think,  however,  that  it  is  just  as  well 
that  he  retired  because  since  his  day 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  rules  of 
the  House  so  that  a  Member  cannot  de- 
mand an  engrossed  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
Clare  would  enjoy  it  here  the  way  he  used 
to  when  he  could  insist  on  the  reading  of 
an  engrossed  biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion  to 
say  a  word  of  thanks  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can. He  was  an  Inspiration  to  me  and 
to  all  who  served  with  him. 


Page  S.  strike  out  lines  10  to  IS.  IncIuslTe. 
Page  5,  line  16.  strike  out  "Sic.  3."  ani 

Insert  •■Sec.  2." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Is  this  the  bill  that 
was  caUed  up  yesterday  on  the  Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  No,  this  is  an  entirely 
different  bill.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  394  to  0. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  occasion  of  the  90th  birthday  of  the 
Honorable  Clare  Hoffman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow 
night  to  file  a  report  on  the  blU  iH.R. 
10874)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  spouses'  annviities 
by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly  bene- 
fits, to  Increase  the  base  on  which  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  and  taxes  are 
computed,  and  to  change  the  rates  of 
tax  under  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES  INCREASE 

Mr.  DANTELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'HR.  8469 1  to 
provide  certain  Increases  in  annuities 
IDavable  from  the  civil  serv-lce  retirement 
and  disability  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "  "Effective"  and 
insert;  "Effective". 

Page  3.  Une  22,  strike  out  "cantuin.";"  and 
insert  "centum." 


WORLD  LAW  DAY 
Mr.   FRASER.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 468. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  concurrent  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.  Con.  Res.  468 
Whereas    1965   is   International    Coopera- 
tion Tear  as  proclaimed  by  the  tJnltctl  Na- 
tions General  Aseembly  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  this  Congress  has  enacted  S.  Coa. 
Res.  36  to  encourage  International  coopera- 
tion within  the  framework  of  law  and  order; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  has  designated  Sep- 
tember 13,  1965,  as  World  Law  Day,  a  special 
day  for  empha.sl2;ing  the  need  to  strengthen 
International  cooperation  through  law  and 
legal  Institutions;  and 

Whereas  September  13.  1965.  marks  the 
opening  of  the  Washington  World  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  Through  Law  wlib 
leading  Jurists,  lawyers,  and  legal  scho'.ars 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  nations  meet- 
ing In  Washington  to  discuss  the  develop- 
ment of  legal  rules  and  Judicial  systems  lux 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Kesoli'Cd  by  the  House  of  Representamei 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the  Un  -ea 
States  welcome  to  their  shores  the  Jurists 
and  members  of  the  legal  profession  of  these 
many  nations  and  will  Join  with  them  In 
this  important  effort  to  build  world  peace. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
2  000  judges  and  lawyers  from  all  over 
the  world  wUl  be  gathering  next  week  in 
Waslungton  to  explore  the  jjossibillties 
of  securing  peace  through  the  application 
of  legal  principles. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  468,  and 
30  Identical  resolutions  introduced  by 
other  Members  of  the  House,  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  welcoming  the  confer- 
ence In  its  important  effort  to  build  world 
peace. 

We  cannot  hope  to  fully  extend  tne 
rule  of  law  into  international  dealings 
with  a  single  conference.  Yet.  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  world  peace  is  too  grave 
to  permit  the  luxury  of  skepticism. 


September  9,  1965 

A  commitment  on  our  part  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  world  peace  through  law  will  not 
go  unnoticed  by  lawyers  and  judges  of 
the  unalined  nations.  We  must  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  all  people  will  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  law. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  our  society 
operating  without  its  prior  commitment 
to  law.  Yet  the  rule  of  law  wliich  we 
have  found  so  essential  In  our  dally  af- 
fairs is  not  present  in  international  deal- 
ings. The  nations  of  the  world,  many  of 
whom  have  the  power  to  destroy  civiliza- 
tion, now  operate  under  the  rule  of  force. 

Thoughtful  people  all  over  the  world 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  applying 
legal  principles  to  international  problems. 
These  people  now  look  forward  to  the 
Washington  conference  in  hopes  that  it 
can  advance  the  cause  of  international 
security  for  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
468,  expressing  the  welcome  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  paiticipants  In  the 
Washington  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law.  The  measure  is 
identical  to  that  which  I  introduced  in 
the  House  on  September  2. 

The  Conference  wlU  bring  together 
leading  jurists  and  lawyers  from  120 
countries  throughout  the  world  to  dis- 
cuss the  development  of  legal  rules  and 
judicial  systems  and  their  application 
toward  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
They  will  be  here  not  only  to  discuss  pos- 
sible methods  of  establishing  peace 
Uirough  law.  but  also  to  draft  plans  for 
new  international  courts,  to  codify  and 
strengthen  international  law,  and  to  de- 
velop greater  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  law  and  order  rather  than  resorting  to 
force  and  aggression. 

The  American  people  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  this  Conference,  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  International  Cooperation 
Year.  We  look  forward  to  the  Confer- 
ence's contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  is  making  a  significant 
contribution  toward  the  establishment 
of  universal  justice.  Over  1,000  of  the 
world's  foremost  jurists  are  now  gath- 
ered at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  ways  In 
which  nations  can  apply  legal  standards 
to  international  conflicts. 

The  encouragement  of  Congress  is  ex- 
pressed in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
468.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  gave 
an  Inspiring  speech  to  the  conference 
in  its  opening  session  and  has  taken  an 
active  Interest  in  the  proceedings.  Yes- 
terday, the  President  of  the  United 
States  expressed  his  unequivocal  support 
for  the  pursuit  of  justice  through  law 
in  an  address  to  the  conference.  The 
conference  Is  working  to  achieve  Amer- 
ica's most  treasured  goal  and  it  deserves 
this  support  from  every  branch  of  the 
Government. 

President  Johnson's  words  inspired 
the  lawyers  and  jurists  to  continue  their 
flue  work.  Congress  should  study  his 
words  carefully  and  apply  itself  to  the 
t«k  of  making  world  peace  through  law 
a  reality. 
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The  address  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  President  or  the  UrciTED 

States  At  the  Washinctok  World  Con- 
ferences ON  WoaLD  Peace  Through  Law 

I  need  not  here  reaffirm  my  Nation's  con- 
tinuing dedication  to  the  rule  of  law.  We 
will  work  to  extend  it  to  the  relations  be- 
tween countries.  For  we  believe  that  Is  the 
surest  road  to  a  fruitful  and  secure  peace. 

Therefore.  we  who  seek  a  world  of  law  must 
labor  to  understand  the  foundation  on  which 
law  can  rest.  We  must  set  to  work  to  build 
it.  For  if  the  rule  of  law  is  an  ideal,  the 
establishment  of  that  rule  Is  the  practical 
work  of  practical  men.  We  must  not  let  the 
difficulties  of  this  task  lead  us  Into  the  twin 
dangers  of  cynicism   or  unreasoning  faith. 

For  the  fact  is  that  if  law  cannot  yet  solve 
the  problems  of  a  tormented  earth,  it  is 
steadily  growing  in  importance  and  in  neces- 
sity. 

The  first  condition  of  law  Is  Justice.  That 
law  which  oppresses  the  weak,  or  denies  the 
fair  claims  of  the  poor,  will  prove  a  flimsy 
barrier  against  the  rising  storm  of  man's 
demand  for  justice. 

Law  must  not  be  the  prisoner  of  plunder 
or  privilege. 

It  la  not  the  soothing  keeper  of  the  status 
quo.  It  Is  an  Instrument  In  the  battle  for 
the  hopes  of  man.  And  If  It  Is  not  fashioned 
as  such  an  instrimnent — then  no  matter  how 
beautifully  and  logically  framed — It  will 
yield  to  violence  and  terror. 

If  we.  the  fortunate  of  the  earth,  would 
ask  other  people  to  submit  to  law.  then  we 
ourselves  must  assume  some  responsibility 
for  peoples'  liberty  and  peoples'  well-being. 

International  law  has  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  relations  between  states.  In 
pursuit,  of  Justice,  it  must  now  concern  It- 
self more  than  in  the  past  with  the  welfare 
of  people. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  relief 
of  hunger  and  misery  and  ignorance — in  ail 
parts  of  the  world — will  be  fixed  in  legal  ob- 
ligation— as  it  now  is  In  my  own  country. 

When  our  world  law  embodies  the  right  of 
the  despairing  to  hope,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  fortunate  to  help,  then  it  will  be 
strengthened  a  thousandfold  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

If  world  conditions  were  largely  satisfac- 
tory It  would  not  be  difficult  to  evolve  a  rule 
of  law.  But  we  do  not  live  In  a  satisfactory 
world.  It  is  stained  with  evil  and  Injustice. 
by  ruthless  ambition  and  passionate  conflict. 
Only  by  fighting  these  forces  we  help  build 
a  base  on  which  the  temple  of  law  may  rest. 

The  second  condition  of  law  is  Institutions. 
Tlirough  them  law  receives  meaning  and 
force.  And  institutions  themselves,  through 
their  own  actions,  help  to  make  new  law. 
The  U.N.  General  Afisembly  has  done  this 
in  peacekeeping. 

The  past  20  years  have  seen  an  abundant 
flowering  of  new  international  structures. 
From  the  Common  Market  and  NATO,  to  the 
IBRD  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  or- 
der and  legal  process  have  been  imposed 
upon  spreading  segments  of  the  affairs  of 
countries. 

Some  of  these  institutions  have  played  a 
large  role  In  the  prosperity  of  the  West  and 
in  keeping  the  peace. 

Others  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
developing  continents. 

The  United  States  has  helped  build  many 
of  these  organizations.  Their  strength  rep- 
resents a  victory  for  the  cause  you  repre- 
sent— a  legal  order  contributing  to  the  pros- 
perity of  each  and  the  peace  of  all.  My 
country  intends  to  protect  and  strengtiien 
those  institutions,  sharing  the  task  with  all 
who  share  our  common  purpose. 

Central  to  the  hope  of  world  peace  through 
law  Is  the  United  Nations.  Since  Its  be- 
ginning, dozens  of  disputes,  many  laced  with 


violence,  have  come  before  the  world  a.=- 
sembly.  Some  have  remained  unresolved. 
Many  have  lound  a  settlement  sufficient  to 
allow  mankind  to  move  forward  in  peace. 
And  in  some  places  the  United  Nations  was 
able  to  prevent  conflict  and  bloodshed. 

I  hope  we  can  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions— not  simply  as  a  forum  for  debate — 
but  as  an  arena  for  the  solution  of  disputes. 

That  Is  why  I  have  asked  a  great  Justice 
of  our  Supreme  Court.  Arthur  Goldberg,  to 
become  our  Ambassador  to  the  world  body. 
The  life  of  Anib.'i.siiador  Goldberg  has  been 
devoted  to  resolving  disputes  between  those 
who  at  first  believed  that  they  could  not 
yield  one  iota  from  their  pQsitious.  and  who 
came  at  last  to  sign  a  common  agreenaent. 

And  my  country  will  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  to  bring 
peace  between  the  great  nations  of  India  and 
Pakistan. 

And  perhaps  In  the  United  Nations — and 
with  the  patient  effort  of  individual  coun- 
tries— we  can  also  halt  the  terrible  arms  race 
which  threatens  to  engulf  the  earth.  Per- 
haps we  can  succeed  through  an  effective 
treaty  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons — through  extending  the  test  ban 
treaty — by  obtaining  an  agreement  halting 
production  of  nsslonable  material  for  use  in 
nuclear  weapons  and  allocating  subet'antlal 
portions  of  this  material  to  peaceful  uses — 
by  agreeing  to  reverse  the  arms  race  in 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicles — 
and  by  working  toward  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  International 
controls  which  must  be  the  world's  goal. 

The  third  condition  of  law  Is  acceptance. 
World  law— If  it  Is  to  bring  world  order — 
must  reflect  the  Judgment  and  felt  desires 
of  men  and  nations.  When  law  Ignores 
this — .15  we  have  seen  in  our  own  history — 
It  Itself  Is  ignored. 

I  think  we  may  be  evolving  a  world  con- 
sensus on  which  law  can  stand.  The  mass 
of  mankind  is  slowly  realizing  the  dangers 
of  conflict  and  the  futility  of  war.  They 
are  accepting  their  responsibility  to  relieve 
their  own  poverty,  and  the  misery  of  their 
fellow  Inhabitants  of  earth.  They  are  find- 
ing— in  knowledge  and  fear  and  pain^that 
their  common  interest  lies  In  common  ac- 
ceptance of  their  own  obligations  and  the 
rights  of  others. 

We  can  see  this  In  a  hundred  small  ways. 
During  the  past  year  the  United  States  was 
present  at  629  Inteniational  conferences. 
Since  I  have  been  President  we  have  par- 
ticipated in  more  such  conferences  than  dur- 
ing the  first  150  years  of  our  history 

Of  course,  the  great  issues  and  the  great 
dangers  are  not  resolved.  In  the  past  12 
months  there  is  not  a  continent  that  has 
been  spared  violence.  In  the  past  2.000  years 
there  has  hardly  been  a  decade  without  war. 

If  this  was  all.  the  future  would  look  dark 
Indeed,  But  there  Is  another  and  a  brighter 
thread  which  runs  through  the  history  of 
the  race:  It  is  man's  drive  to  create  and  to 
live  in  harmony  with  his  fellows.  This  Is 
what  we  call  clvUization- 

Law  Is  the  great  oivlllzlng  machinery.  It 
liberates  the  desires  to  build  and  subdues 
the  desire  to  destroy.  And  if  war  can  tear 
us  apart,  Inw  can  unite  us — out  of  fear  or 
love  or  reason  or  all  three. 

World  peace  through  world  law  will  not 
come  quickly.  We  must  work,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  create  the  \ital  conditions  which 
may  bring  us  to  that  day — to  build  the  Jus- 
tice which  forms  it  and  the  Institutions 
which  give  it  life — and  to  find  the  under- 
standing acceptance  which  will  make  it 
work.  This  means  we  must  be  willing  to 
accept  small  advances  and  limited  goals.  But 
the  final  objective  is  the  largest  and  most 
elusive  man  has  known — peace.  Peace  which 
Is  not  simply  the  absence  of  conflict  or  even 
of  fear — but  the  framework  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  htmian  possibility. 
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How  can  we  aare  hope  for  Uiac  which  ha« 
always  escaped  mankind?  Perhaps  It  la  be- 
cCLUse  our  invention  draws  us  together  to 
me  point  where  any  war  Is  civil  war.  Per- 
haps the  v^stnesa  of  our  destructive  power 
makes  us  shrink  from  conflict.  And  per- 
haps—under the  horror  and  murder  of  this 
carnage-flr.ed  century— civilization  has  been 
slowly  flowering— leading  us  toward  victory 
m  the  endless  Oatlle  between  mans  love  for 
his  fellow  ond  his  desire  to  destroy  him 

Law  is  the  greatest  human  Invention.  All 
the  rest  give  him  mastery  over  his  world. 
Law  glveB  him  mastery  over  himself. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  rule  of  law 
15  a  trulllefs  and  Utopian  dream.    It  U  tnie 
that,  if  It   comes.  It   will   come  slowly.     It 
win   come   through   the   practical   and   wise 
resolution  of  numberless  problems.     But  to 
deny  the  possibility  is  to  deny  peace  Itseir 
and    that  nowerlng  of   the  spirit  which  we 
must  believe  God  meant  for  man. 
I  do  not  deny  it. 
I  believe  In  It. 
And  so  do  you 

If  others  Join  us.  then  the  time  may  yet 
come  when  vou  and  your  colleagues  will  be 
honored  as  p;ithnnder5  toward  the  Bnal  ar- 
mistice in  mans  war  against  himself 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  ob.tection. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  '  J         »i. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^_^_^_^_ 

GENERAL  LEA\-E  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr .  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  resolution  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  aa 
follows ; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  2.  and  3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  lu  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4,  5.  6,  and  7;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendment  numbered  8. 

JohnE  FO0\!tTY. 
WlNFirLB  K.  DEnVoN, 
DANUX  J.  FLOOD, 
GEOnCE  M.4H0N. 

Mexvin  R-  Laird. 
Robust  H  Michel. 
Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  O.  Pastore. 
Lister  Hiix, 
Spessjihd  L.  Holland. 
C.\aL  Hatdew. 

MU-TON  R    YOtJNC. 
L£VXR£TT  SALTONSTALL, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENTS      OF      LABOR.      AND 
HE.^LTH.   EDUCATION.   AND   WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1966 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  f  H.R. 
103861  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  repoi^  and  statement 
are  as  follow's; 

CoNraRENCE  Report  iH.  Rept.  No.  970) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10586)  "making  supplemental  approprlatlona 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  10586| ,  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  flsc.il  year  ending  June  30. 
1S66.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  e,aoh  of  such  amendments,  namely 

CHAPTER    n— DEPARTMENT    0»    HEALTH.    EOTTCA- 
TION,    AND   WELFARE 

Ogice  ol  Education 
ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Educational 

Activities 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  5967,000.- 
000   as   proposed  by   the   House   Instead   of 
81,151.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Provides  that  5775.000.- 
000  of  the  total  appropriation  shall  be  for 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  untler  title  II  of 
the  act  of  September  30.  1950.  as  amended,  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $930,000,000 
as  propo5C<l  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  3;  Provides  that  determi- 
nations and  payments  under  title  n  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  title,  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  instead  of  being  on  the  basis  of 
SI. 070.684 .000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Public  Health  Service 
National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  S4.550.00O 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  82,200.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  83.150,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  M.OOO,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

National  Heart  Institute 
Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  »5.050.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $9,800.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $5,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $4,250,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

GENERAL   PROVISION 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 


concur  therein.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  place  certain  restrictions 
on  Federal  emplojTnent  In  the  Wafihlngton. 
D.C..  area. 

John  E.  Fooabtt. 

WiNTiELD  K.  Denton, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

George  Mahon. 

Melvin  R.  Laird. 

HoDERT  H.  Michel, 

Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr,  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  rather  simple  conference  report.  There 
are  only  eight  Senate  amendments  and 
four  of  these  just  involve  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  funds  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  with  the  increases  and 
decreases  exactly  balancing  each  other. 
With  regard  to  these  four,  the  House  had 
approved  the  budget  as  submitted. 
Actually,  our  committee  had  considered 
a  rearrangement  somewhat  similar  to 
that  made  by  the  Senate,  but  since  addi- 
tional supplementals  will  likely  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  new  legis- 
lation on  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,  we  decided  to  reconsider  this  mat- 
ter at  that  time.  On  the  basis  of  what 
we  considered  originally,  and  additional 
information  the  Senate  secured  during 
their  hearings,  we  thought  that  the  re- 
arrangement they  made  was  quite  logical 
and  the  House  receded  on  the  four 
amendments  involved. 

There  were  three  amendments  affect- 
ing the  appropriation  for  carrying  out 
the  first  year  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  Senate 
increased  the  total  by  $184  million  over 
the  House  allowance,  and  earmarked  this 
for  the  basic  part  of  the  program  under 
title  n  of  the  act  of  September  30,  1950. 
as  amended  by  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  The  third 
amendment  was  to  provide  that  pay- 
ments under  this  part  of  the  program 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  definite 
sum.  Sl.0'70.684.000,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated.  The  Senate  receded 
on  all  of  these  three  amendments. 

The  only  other  amendment  was  a  gen- 
eral provision  that  the  Senate  added  lo 
make  a  restriction  on  the  employment 
of  Federal  personnel  in  the  District  o. 
Columbia  area,  which  is  in  the  regular 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  blU  for  1966. 
applicable  to  the  appropriations  earned 
In  this  supplemental.  Since  the  House 
had  agreed  to  this  proposition  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  bill  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  bring  this  back  in  tecn- 
nlcai  disagreement  but  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  House  recede  from 
disagreement  to  this  Senate  amendment 
and  concur  therein. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  conference 
report  is  adopted  the  bill  wUl  be  exactly 
as  it  passed  the  House  originally,  except 
for  the  rearrangement  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Institutes  o. 
Health  and  the  addition  of  the  general 
provision  that  I  have  just  referred  to 
The  conference  agreement,  in  total,  1.=  in 
the  exact  amount  by  which  the  biL 
passed  the  House,  $1,223,181,500,  and  li 
$184  million  less  than  the  bill  as  It  passed 
the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  and  I  trust 
will  also  be  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the 
full  House. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  figures  In  the  conference  re- 
port are  exactly  the  same,  In  total,  as 
those  in  the  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  only  difference  is  a  reallocation 
of  fimds  among  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  That  reallocation  was  made 
in  accordance  with  a  recommendation 
received  from  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

The  conference  report  is  a  good  con- 
ference report.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  maintained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  on  the  significant 
itfms  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  chaii-man  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  would  explain  to  the 
Members  in  a  little  more  detail  the  shift 
in  the  allocation  of  public  health  ser\-lce 
funds.  It  is  obvious  from  the  report, 
referring  to  amendments  Nos.  4.  5.  and 
ij,  to  saying  nothing  of  No.  7,  that  there 
has  been  a  shift  in  funds.  Funds  for  the 
National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences  and  the  Heart  Institute  have 
been  reduced  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senate,  and  funds  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  have  been  increased. 
Wliat  is  the  explanation  of  that  change? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  reallocation  was 
based  upon  the  professional  judgment  of 
the  director,  Dr.  Shannon.  The  original 
budget  estimate  was  submitted  some 
months  ago,  and  since  that  time  we  find 
that  one  Institute  will  turn  back  some 
1965  money,  and  other  Institutes  were 
shoi  t  of  money.  So  there  Is  a  shifting 
of  funds  in  the  Institutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
-entleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  advise 
the  Meml>ers  as  to  whether,  for  example. 
:he  action  of  the  conferees  would  Involve 
the  curtailment  of  the  work  on  the  artl- 
aclal  heart  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No.  It  would  have  no 
fRKt  on  that  program  at  all. 

Mr  HALL.  For  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses. It  is  merely  a  bookkeeping  ar- 
ransement  based  upon  cairyover  funds. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  Is  a  major 
factor. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
fientleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Bentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  MLssourl  IMr.  Hall]  that  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  curtailment 
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of  the  artificial  heart  program.  This 
program  has  been  Increased  even  above 
the  President's  budget  in  our  1966  labor- 
HEW  bill  that  passed  just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  There  is  no  curtailment  of  that 
program  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  I  am  not  carrj'ing  any  particu- 
lar ball  for  the  artificial  heart  program, 
but  I  used  it  as  an  example  in  point,  to 
try  to  indicate  this  matter  Inasmuch  as 
I  have  been  versed  on  this  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel  J. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
very  well  in  the  course  of  my  remarks 
take  20  or  30  minutes  for  the  things  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  but  I  will  let  it  go  at  5  minutes. 

THE  CLOAK  OP  SECRECY  OR   KEPPEL'S  CABAL 

Mr.  Speaker.  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion is  here.  Not  with  my  vote,  but  be 
that  as  it  may.  It  Is  here.  The  foot  Is  in 
the  door  and  from  here  on  we  can  expect 
the  door  to  open  wider  toward  Federal 
control.  One  of  these  years  we  may 
wake  up  and  see  the  only  school  board 
member  Is  Uncle  Sam,  with  a  Federal 
check. 

We  are  here  today  to  fund  the  biggest 
step  yet  taken  in  this  direction.  Obvi- 
ously, now  that  this  law  is  on  the  books, 
we  have  to  appropriate  money  to  imple- 
ment its  provisions,  but  I  want  to  put  my 
colleagues  on  notice  that  from  here  on 
out,  we  are  going  down  the  road  of  na- 
tionalizing our  education  system  from 
kindergarten  through  college. 

I  have  here  today  proof  that  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  Is  Insidiously 
planning  complete  takeover  of  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  Once  again  the 
Federal  Government  has  decided  It 
knows  how  to  run  our  lives  better  than 
we  do.  including  the  parental  responsi- 
bility of  the  education  of  our  children. 

There  is  a  cloak  of  secrecy  surround- 
ing the  Federal  education  movement. 
This  represents  a  departure  from  the 
American  philosophy  of  open  discussions 
of  problems  and  plans  affecting  our  peo- 
ple. Supporters  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondaiy  Education  Act  of  1965  have 
expressed  concern  over  what  they  call 
a  determined  effort  to  silence  those  who 
are  in  disagreement. 

This  act  is  flagrantly  dishonest  in  its 
language  and  deliberately  conceals  the 
extent  of  the  authority  it  grants.  It  is  a 
delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare.  The 
true  Intent  of  the  Office  of  Education  has 
been  concealed  from  the  public  by  the 
use  of  subtle  verbiage. 

The  evidence  I  have  here  today  points 
to  the  formation  of  a  carefully  laid, 
camouflaged  plan  to  replace  the  present 
State-local  administration  of  American 
education  with  Federal  direction  and 
control. 

The  Ideology  back  of  this  plan  has  pri- 
marily been  in  the  form  of  hushed-up, 
off-the-record  secret  meetings  and  re- 
ports.   For  example: 

First.  The  proposal  by  Homer  D.  Bab- 
bidge  which  was  published  by  accident 
as  a  Government  document  entitled  "A 


Federal  Education  Agency  for  the  Fu- 
ture" and  then  hastily  buried  when  Con- 
gress asked  questions. 

Second.  The  off-the-record  seminars 
conducted  by  Ralph  W.  Tj-ler.  chairman 
of  the  exploratory  committee  on  assess- 
ing the  progress  of  education,  financed 
by  the  Carnegie  Corp..  held  at  Mr.  Kep- 
pel's  suggestion — the  secretary  of  this 
operation.  Stephen  B.  Withcy.  has  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  from  education 
writ.ers  on  the  theme  and  nature  of  these 
discussions. 

Tiiird.  The  two  task  force  reports  on 
education  headed  by  John  W.  Gardner, 
who  has  been  appointed  the  new  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  have  been  withheld 
from  the  public  by  President  Johnson. 

Why  are  these  kept  locked  up  in  some 
safe,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  press 
and  the  public?  Even  the  names  of  the 
people  who  worked  on  these  reports  are 
being  withheld.  One  of  these  reports  was 
done  for  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  the  other  for  President  Johnson. 
In  the  remarks  of  President  Johnson 
upon  the  nomination  of  John  W.  Gard- 
ner to  be  Secretar>'  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  he  said  that : 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  Presidents  spe- 
cial task  force  on  education  last  year  that 
proved  the  Nation's  need  with  o  bold  spirit 
of  Innovation  and  imagination.  He  helped 
to  plant  the  seedbed  of  the  educational 
harvest  that  has  been  produced  by  the  89th 
Congress. 

I  believe  the  Congress  ought  to  know 
what  kinds  of  seeds  of  "innovation  and 
imagination"  have  been  planted  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  educational  rose  garden. 
I  have  therefore  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolution  of  inquiry: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  full  and  complete  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  White  Hotjse  Task  Force  Report 
on  Education  written  by  the  committee 
chaired  by  John  W  Gardner  during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  and  the  White  House 
Task  Force  Report  on  Education  written  by 
the  committee  chaired  by  John  W.  Gardner 
during  the  present  administration. 

This  background  information  would 
permit  a  more  effective  examination  of 
the  new  education  legislative  proposals 
and  the  Federal  Governments  growing 
intrusion  into  education.  One  of  the  first 
important  steps  toward  Federal  intrusion 
into  education  came  tlirough  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  financing  curric- 
ulum revision.  To  quote  Robert  Boyd, 
Detroit  Free  Press.  January  31.  1965: 

Federally  financed  researchers  h:ive  de- 
veloped whole  new  courses  of  study-text- 
books, education  Sims,  teaching  guides. 

Federal  funds  are  being  used  to  spread 
these  new  curricula  throughout  the  public 
school  system  with  surprising  swiftness. 

Two  In  every  five  high  school  physics  stu- 
dents this  year,  for  example,  are  using  text- 
books prepared  under  Federal  auspices. 

In  mathematics.  1  in  6  students  takes 
federally  sponsored  courses.  In  biology.  1 
in  10  students  is  using  federally  financed 
texts. 

This  process  of  "federalizing"  the  subject 
matter  of  education— not  Just  the  bricks 
and  boards  that  house  teachers  and  pupils — 
began  about  the  time  the  Russians  orbited 
their  first  sputnik. 
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Like  a  rocket.  It  started  slowly  and  at  flrst 
was  limited  to  "defense"  subjects  like  sci- 
ence, math,  and  foreign  languages. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  years,  however,  federal- 
ization has  picked  up  speed  and  spread  to 
courses  In  English,  history,  social  studies 
and  the  humanities. 

One  goal  for  the  future  Is  to  design  "total 
English  curriculum  from  kindergarten 
through  college  rears."  according  to  Dr. 
Francis  lannl.  Chief  of  Educational  Research 
for  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  plans  of  those  interested  In  more 
Federal  direction — the  centralists — have 
been  greatly  advanced  by  the  President's 
education  program  already  passed  by 
this  Congress.  Dniortunately  for  the 
country,  the  church-state  issue  has  ob- 
scured education  proposals  in  the 
speeches  given  by  the  administration  and 
Implemented  by  these  acts— proposals  of 
far  greater  significance. 

Recalling  the  contributions  of  the 
agriculture  extension  service.  Commis- 
sioner Keppel  advocates  an  -'education 
extension  sertlce."  During  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  hearings  in 
1965,  Mr.  Keppel  said: 

Supplementary  services  are  In  a  way  of 
spreading — I  am  tempted  to  use  the  agrl- 
culturfil  analogy,  Mr.  Chairman — a  way  of 
spreading  the  new  practices  that  have  been 
developed  In  the.se  centers  throughout  school 
systenis  In  the  United  States.  These  are 
new  ideas,  sir.  Not  only  are  the  educational 
laboratories  devised  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  new  ideas  but  the  laboratories  and 
the  supplementary  centers  are  In  themselves 
a  sense  a  new  administrative  conception  be- 
ing put  before  this  committee  for  considera- 
tion. The  Secretary — I  know  because  of  our 
long  talks  about  this — and  I  have  the  highest 
hopes  that  they  will  provide  the  Instrument 
for  orderly  change  built  Into  the  public 
school  system,  because  as  you  will  recall 
from  the  Secretary's  presentation,  every  such 
center  must  have  a  public  school  system  at 
its  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  veiled  attempt  to 
strike  at  the  heartbeat  of  the  local-State 
control  of  our  education  system  by  put- 
ting a  tourniquet  of  Federal  direction  on 
our  educators.  Direction  of  education. 
Including  the  making  of  curricula  and 
curriculum  materials  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  "regional  education  laboratories"  and 
"model  demonstration  centers."  They 
will  be  liberally  funded.  Government 
funds  will  be — and  are  being — supple- 
mented with  funds  from  foundations 
staffed  with  centralist-minded  officers. 

The  "model"  for  American  education 
will  be  spun,  not  out  of  the  minds  of 
men.  but  out  of  computers  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Computers  will  design  what 
kind  of  education  is  needed  for  the  kind 
of  society  which  the  computers  say  we 
will  have  by  1984. 

In  an  address  in  New  York  City.  Wil- 
liam D.  Boutwell,  editorial  vice  president 
of  Scholastic  Magazines.  Inc.,  described 
how  this  is  to  be  done: 

Into  the  computers  will  be  fed  large 
chunks  of  basic  statistics — birth  rates,  life 
expectancy,  production  trends,  data  on  ur- 
bunUation.  cost  of  living,  employment,  etc., 
etc.  The  computers  will  spin  and  out  will 
come  data  for  a  "model."  The  "model"  will 
describe  conditions  of  life  In  the  United 
States  in  the  future  and  with  this  data  Com- 
mission Keppel  and  his  associates  will  draft 
a  trial  "model"  for  American  education. 
Using  the  resources  of  a  number  of  sateUlte 
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universities  and  gome  State  education  de- 
partments, the  Office  of  Education  will  then 
refine  this  trial  "model"  or  "design"  Into  a 
firm  national  model.  And  then  Federal 
money  for  subsidies  and  research  plus  per- 
suasion will  be  used  to  lead  or  push  Ameri- 
can schools  into  a  pattern  to  fit  the  model. 

In  the  1966  House  HEW  appropria- 
tions hearings  Mr.  Mood.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Educational  Statistics — 
page  620  and  621 — discussed  the  statisti- 
cal model  proposal: 

This  model  Is  simply  an  arithmetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  educational  system,  referred 
to  as  a  model  because  it  hangs  together  In 
a  multiple-entry  bookeeplng  sort  of  system 
to  try  Co  give  a  comprehensive  description 
of  the  educational  system  In  such  a  way  that 
It  can  be  checked  and  rechecked. 

We  need  all  kinds  of  staff  type  Information 
about  how  the  (education)  system  operates 
In  this  country  In  order  to  make  sensible  de- 
cisions about  It. 

Ralph  W.  Tyler,  whom  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, has  made  an  observation  about  na- 
tional testing  or  assessment  that  is  re- 
quired for  such  a  model  in  the  following 
manner; 

People  are  evaluating  the  work  of  the 
schools  In  inadequate  fashion  and  I  think  a 
careful  effort  to  make  an  assessment  is  a 
necessary  way  to  provide  sound  Information 
on  which  Intelligent  decisions  may  be  based. 

In  this  regard  Mr.  Mood  refers  to  "sen- 
sible decisions"  and  Mr.  Tyler  to  "intel- 
ligent decisions."  Well,  I  just  thought 
that  it  might  interest  the  Congress  that 
Mr.  Keppel  has  discussed  the  "making  of 
decisions"  before  in  the  1966  HEW  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hearings  on  page 
327  as  follows: 

Clearly  every  area  In  which  the  Office  of 
Education  has  to  make  a  decision,  however 
narrow,  is  In  that  sense  moving  toward  a 
form  of  control,  of  course. 

At  one  of  those  secret  Carnegie  Corp. 
meetings  Mr.  Keppel  has  pointed  out  that 
although  the  Office  over  which  he  pre- 
sides celebrates  its  centennial  in  1967,  no 
provision  has  yet  beeu  made  for  present- 
ing a  systematic  and  qualitative  report  to 
the  American  people  on  the  "condition 
and  progress  of  American  education"  as 
called  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  by  which 
the  US.  Office  of  Education  was  estab- 
lished in  1867.  Since  Mr.  Keppel  appar- 
ently is  concerned  and  worried  about 
broadening  his  ability  to  make  decisions. 
I  must  conclude  that  he  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  "moving  toward  a  fonn  of 
control,  of  course." 

You  know,  on  page  307  of  these  same 
hearings  Mr.  Keppel  explores  Federal 
control  a  little  fuither.    He  says: 

The  danger  of  Federal  control,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  the  danger  of  having.  In  a  huge  coun- 
try like  ours.  3.000  miles  In  breadth,  central- 
ized In  one  Cabinet  or  sub-Cabinet  depart- 
ment, a  huge  enterprise.  The  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  St.atcs  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  being  of  the  order  of 
S23  billion  and  then  higher  education  of  the 
order  of  SIO  biUion.  So  we  have  $33  or  834 
billion  annual  expended. 

I  share  equally  the  concern  of  Mr.  Kep- 
pel. I.  too,  am  worried  about  a  huge 
enterprise  If  we  were  to  divide  this  S23 
billion  among  the  50  States  and  the  over 
25.000  school  districts  we  would  average  a 
total  expenditure  of  less  than  $9.2  mil- 


lion for  each  and  every  unit.  Now  when 
we  compare  a  $9.2  million  enterprise  to 
the  $967  million  Federal  enterprise  it  be- 
comes evident  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  100-tiraes  greater  enterprise  when  we 
talk  about  the  Federal  Government  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  I 
doubt  many  Members  would  deny  that 
this  is  a  huge  enterprise.  Now  that  Mr. 
Keppel  is  obviously  going  to  get  this 
"limited  investment  of  funds,"  if  he  were 
here  today,  what  would  he  say  about  this? 
1  wish  to  refer  my  colleagues  to  page  320 
of  the  aforementioned  heai-ings,  in  which 
he  says: 

I  tend  now  to  think.  Mr.  Michel,  and  this 
is  I  suppose  a  kind  of  mtellecttial  confes- 
sion— m  terms  of  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  that  of  recognizing  areas  In 
the  educational  system,  so  large  as  to  repre- 
sent national  problems,  on  which  the  Federal 
Government  by  limited  Investment  of  funds 
can  get  leverage. 

Well,  with  a  fiscal  advantage  of  100  to 
1.  I  would  say  that  we  have  given  Mr. 
Keppel  pretty  good  leverage. 

The  schools  in  this  country  have  al- 
ways  been  operated  on  a  local  level  by 
local  school  boards  and  I  want  you  all 
to  know  that  this  will  soon  come  to  an 
end  if  the  Office  of  Education  has  its 
way.  At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education,  whose  Chairman  was  the 
now-Secretary  Gardner,  there  were  only 
2  official  school  board  representativei; 
out  of  a  total  of  700.  On  May  14.  in  the 
Rose  Garden.  President  Johnson  told  350 
school  administrators  that  what  thi.^ 
education  act  finally  means  to  your 
country  "will  depend  on  you.  and  your 
school  board."  but  no  school  board 
members  were  present  to  hear  it. 

At  the  Office  of  Education  Regional  In- 
formation meeting,  of  the  2.296  p:ir- 
tlcipants,  only  53  school  board  members 
were  present.  If  the  administration  were 
only  Interested  in  fiscal  control,  the 
group  to  have  present  in  large  numbers 
would  be  school  board  members.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  administration  is 
trying  to  get  its  hands  involved  in  the 
control  of  education,  the  group  not  to 
have  present  are  the  school  board  mem- 
bers. 

At  the  recent  White  House  Confeience 
on  Education  a  panelist  spoke  of  the 
board  of  education  as  "custodians  of  the 
past"  rather  than  "leaders  of  the  future. ' 
But  this  arrogance  did  not  end  heie 
Superintendents  were  characterized  as 
"complacent  champions  of  the  status 
quo." 

But  this  should  not  surprise  anyone— 
not  when  a  title  of  this  act — title  V— 
calls  for  what  in  essence  is  a  Federal 
bribe  of  our  educators.  We  are  givln? 
the  State  departments  of  education  Si" 
million  to  help  strengthen  them.  This  is 
not  a  matching  fund,  so  we  have  auto- 
matically assured  a  continuing  reliance 
by  State  agencies  upon  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy after  it  has  become  a  standard  fea- 
ture of  their  operation.  If  this  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  subservient 
status  and  strengthen  further  OE's  lever- 
age, the  regular  interchange  of  person- 
nel with  Washington  should  complete 
the  work  of  making  every  State  depart- 
ment of  education  a  branch  of  the  U.S 
Office  of  Education.      To  make  matters 
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worse  the  chief  State  school  officers  at 
B  meeting-  with  OE  officials,  held  during 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion, were  urged  to  follow  the  organiza- 
tion pattern  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  State  departments  of  education 
officials  are  being  urged  to  study  the  new 
organizational  charts  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  set  up  their  departments 
in  a  comparable  manner. 

Certainly,  we  should  all  reexamine  this 
legislation.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
educators  in  the  United  States  will  take 
a  closer  look  at  Federal  aid.  I  know  they 
must  have  some  questions.    So  have  I. 

First.  Why  are  the  reports  on  which 
planning  goes  forward  denied  the 
people? 

Second.  Why  is  the  most  important 
legislation  affecting  education  ever  of- 
fered Congress  rushed  through  the 
House  committee  with  a  10-day  hearing? 

Third.  Why  were  there  no  hearings  in 
the  field? 

Fourth.  Why  havfc  the  public  and  the 
educators  not  been  given  time  to  think 
and  debate  this  legislation? 

Fifth.  Why  is  it  that  Congressmen, 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  legislation,  are  denied  the  reports 
authored  by  the  man  who  presently 
heads  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  upon  which  the  ad- 
ministration admittedly  has  based  its 
legislative  proposals? 

Sixth.  Is  there  something  to  hide? 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  the 
notes  of  an  executive  group  meeting  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  dated  August  26, 
1965,  which  fell  into  my  hands  through 
a  circuitous  route,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  couple  of 
items. 

If  we  could  borrow  a  bit  of  "stand- 
ard operating  procedure"  of  the  IRS 
and  "bug"  OE's  meeting  room,  just 
what  would  we  hear? 

They  are  .saying  that  "speculative 
musings  about  the  future  are  to  be  de- 
emphasized.  Occasionally  a  relatively 
unpublicized  activity  should  be  analyzed 
in  depth  for  the  elucidation  of  all.  Can- 
dor as  to  failings  is  to  be  just  as  accepta- 
ble as  satisfaction  with  successes." 

They  are  saying  "no  OE  hand  is  to  be 
tied  by  having  to  deal  only  through  a 
backward  State  education  agency."  They 
are  saying  that  no  OE  hand  is  to  be 
tied  by  "not  being  able  to  deal  direct- 
ly with  urban  jurisdictions"  no  matter 
how  competent  the  State  education 
agency  is. 

I  do  not  appreciate  OEs  efforts  to  de- 
einphasize  their  "speculative  musings 
about  the  future." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  follow- 
ing minutes  as  "must"  reading  for  all 
my  colleagues.  I  wish  to  draw  your  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  first  two  at- 
tachments referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  these  not«s.  I  must  again  ask  a 
question:  Why  upon  request  of  a  Con- 
gressman are  tliese  not  available?  Well, 
since  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
Office  of  Education  that  "occasionally  a 
relatively  unpublicized  activity  should 
bp  analyzed  In  depth  for  the  elucidation 
of  all"  and  to  help  insure  the  Integrity 
and  candor  of  the  Department  on  this 
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matter.  I  have  Introduced  the  following 
resolution  of  Inquiry: 

Reiohed.  That  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit to  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  the  full  and  com- 
plete texts  of  ( 1  i  the  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Research  and 
Training  Center  for  State  Educational  Agen- 
cy Development,  dated  August  24.  1965;  and 
(21  a  position  paper  re  the  Omce  of  Educa- 
tion's future  role  and  responsibilities  with 
large  city  school  districts  and  State  edu- 
cation agencies,  dated  August  25.    1965. 

I  must  conclude  that  the  true  purpose 
of  this  Elementai-y  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  not  to  supply  more  money 
to  the  schools,  but  to  give  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  a  decisive  voice  in  the  make- 
up of  our  local  school  curriculums  and 
systems.  As  the  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  increase.  State  and  local  boards 
of  education  will  be  less  and  less  able  to 
resist  the  onslaught  of  Federal  pressures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  began  these  re- 
marks 1  referred  to  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
that  surrounds  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cations  procedmes.  but  perhaps  I  should 
have  refeiTed  to  it  as  "Keppel 's  Cabal." 

The  minutes  refened  to  follow: 
[Administrative  confidential) 
Notes  op  Exkcuth-e  Gbol-p  MErrtNO  Thijrs- 
DAY,  August  26.  1965 

Present:  Flynt.  Harris.  lannl.  Loomls 
(chairman).  Ludlngton.  Mood.  Mulrhead. 
Mylecralne.  Reed,  and  Wood. 

Also  present,  briefly:  FltzGerald  and  Hop- 
per. 

1.  Attachments  to  those  notes  only  going 
to  people  not  attending  EG  meeting. 

(1)  Proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Reseorch  and  Training  Center  for 
Stat«  Educational  Agency  Development.  Au- 
gust 24.  1965. 

(2)  Position  paper  re  office's  future  role 
and  responsibilities  with  large  city  school 
districts  and  State  education  agencies.  Au- 
gust  25.  1965. 

(3)  Perceptive  plan  of  affirmative  actions 
on  equal  employment  opportunity. 

2.  PltzGerald  (INF)  presented  the  prob- 
lems he  saw  In  developing  OE  monthly  re- 
ports under  current  working  practices. 
Basically,  report  content  from  bureaus  was 
too  detailed  and  mundane,  and  was  arriving 
on  too  leisurely  a  schedule.  EG  discussed 
purpose  and  schedule  for  bureau  and  staff 
olUce  reporting  and  came  up  with  new  ap- 
proach to  be  taken  effective  with  submissions 
covering  month  of  August  and  ensuing 
months,  to  be  delivered  to  INF  from  here  on 
out  by  COB  of  the  fifth  working  day  of  the 
new  month  (in  the  next  Instance,  Septem- 
ber 8 ) . 

Briefly,  purpose  of  the  OE  monthly  report- 
ing system  is  to  have  a  record  of  Important 
things  from  outlook  of  each  bureau  and  staff 
oince.  with  emphasis  on  developments  that 
are  unique  for  the  given  month.  Reporting 
language  Is  to  be  bright  and  sufficiently  In- 
teresting that  most  of  the  staff  outside  of 
a  given  bureau  or  staff  office  will  want  to 
read  It.  .Additionally,  the  audience  should 
be  expected  to  be  staff  officers  of  Govern- 
ment and  nongovernment  levels  outside  of 
OE.  such  as  HEW's  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  and  elements  of  the  NEA  or  ACE. 
(Individual  branch  or  other  imlt  credits  are 
not  too  necessary:  activities  are  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  In  the  parochial  "title  x"  shorthand 
of  OE:  and  speculative  musings  about  the  fu- 
ture are  to  be  deemphasized.  Occasionally  a 
relatively  unpublicized  activity  should  be 
analyised  In  depth  for  the  elucidation  of  all.) 


Candor  as  to  fallings  Is  to  be  Just  as  accepta- 
ble as  satisfaction  with  successes.  Reports 
submitted  to  INF  are  to  bear  the  mark  of  a 
bureau  chief's  personal  contribution  and  ed- 
iting. 

3.  Bureau  chiefs  to  check  out  status  of 
OE  segments  being  developed  for  the  Secre- 
tary's Annual  Report  which  were  due  to 
INP  by  August  16.  with  the  OE  package  due 
to  HEW  by  September  17. 

4.  EG  approved  perceptive  plan  of  afBr- 
matlve  actions  on  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity (attachment  3)  developed  by  ad  hoo 
group  under  chairmanship  of  Reed' 

5  After  EG  review  of  SAC  recommenda- 
tion for  a  National  Research  and  Training 
Center  for  State  Educational  Agency  Devel- 
opment (NRTCSE.AD)  (attachment  II.  It 
was  agreed  that  BR  waa  to  assume  leadership 
working  with  SAC.  BHE.  and  BA\''E  in  devel- 
oping specifications  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  overall  concepts  of  training  State 
education  agency  personnel. 

6.  General  discussion  ensued  on  SAC  rec- 
ommendation that  OE  deal  with  urban  Jur- 
isdictions primarily  through  State  education 
agencies  (attachment  2i.  EG  adopted  SAC 
recommendation  more  as  an  eventually  pos- 
sible goal  than  as  an  operational  decision. 
Certainly  working  through  State  education 
agencies  Is  to  be  encouraged,  hut  no  OE  hand 
Is  to  be  tied  by  (1)  having  to  deal  only 
through  a  backward  State  education  agency 
or  (2)  not  being  able  to  deal  directly  with 
urban  Jurisdictions,  however  competent  the 
State  education  agency,  when  direct  relation- 
ships seem  most  in  the  public  interest. 

7  Commissioner  to  be  asked  to  consider 
advisability  of  HEW.'OE  seeking  exclusion 
language  for  education  In  authorizing  legis- 
lation of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  ADM  (1)  to  work  with 
SAC  and  EDH  particularly  on  development 
of  position  paper  re  relationships  between 
OE  and  the  new  Department,  and  (2)  to 
recommend  best  administrative  location  In 
OE  of  liaison  function  with  the  new  Depart- 
ment. 

8.  EG  reviewed  ADM  recommendations  for 
financial  management  reporting  system  on 
all  OE  operations.  The  proposals  were 
Judged  first-rate  and  are  to  be  adopted,  with 
first  demonstration  to  cover  July  financial 
figures  Just  now  becoming  available. 

9.  EG  members  to  take  a  look-see  as  to 
OE  Inventory  of  private  school  experience — 
GS-13*s  and  above  who.  during  the  last  10 
years,  have  had  at  least  2  years  work  assign- 
ment In  a  private  school.  Discussion  at 
September  2  EG  meeting. 

10.  EG  members,  particularly  bureau 
chiefs,  to  contribute  alternailve  suggestions 
on  amount  of  operations  and  degree  of  pro- 
gram decisions  that  can  be  assigned  to  the 
field  offices.  In  developing  a  new  concept 
of  field  operations.  EG  Is  to  assume  avail- 
ability of  able  people  In  field  offices  and  to 
Ignore  restrictive  Influences  that  may  be 
associated  with  current  organization  or  op- 
erational procedures.  ADM  to  .set  schedule 
leading  toward  EG  consideration  by  about 
October  1.  Wlien  desirable  field  ollocatlon 
of  resources  and  responsibilities  Is  known, 
consideration  win  be  developed  of  field  as- 
signments as  a  factor  In  the  OE  career 
service. 

11.  ADM  to  Issue  staff  announcements 
covering  Conunlssloner's  designation  of  Pax- 
ton  Price  and  Kathryn  Bloom  as  his  special 
advisers  In  their  respective  subjects  of  li- 
brary affairs  and  the  art*  and  humanities. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Scnite  amendment  No.  8:  Page  7,  line  13. 
insert  the  following : 

"GENERAL     PROVISION 

"Sec.  201.  The  provisions  of  section  207 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1996.  Public  Law 
89-136.  shall  apply  to  the  Items  contained 
In  this  chapter." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FocARiT  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
the  conference  report  and  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr'.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow.  September  10.  to  file  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  S.  2300,  the  omnibus 
river  and  harbor  and  flood  control  bill 
of  196.5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
.^ames : 

(Roll  No.  270 1 

.\ndrews,  Gathings  Powell 

George  W.  Oriffln  PurceU 

.AshbrooR  OrlfBths  Belfel 

Barlr.g  Hagan.  Ga.  Rosnlck 

Berry  Hanna  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Bolton  Hansen,  Wash.   Roncallo 

Bonner  Hams  Roosevelt 

CriSBeron  Harsha  Rumsfeld 

ceclorberg  HftWluns  Ryan 

ClRWson,  Del  Hubert  Saylor 

Craley  Hungate 

C'.ilver  Jones.  Mo. 

Diidtiarlo  Kee 

D^rwlnsltl  Koraenay 

Dow  Lindsay 

DulsKl  Long.  Md. 


Schmldhauser 
Sislc 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Thomas 
Toll 


Utt 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Duncan.  Oreg.  McClory 

Farnsley  Mathlas 

Fisher  May 

Flood  Murray 

Fuqua  Plrnle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


{■■OREIGN    SERVICE    ACT    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 
Mr.  MADDEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of   the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  563  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

K.  RES.  563 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.E.  6277) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  contmue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mlnor- 
Itv  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  sail  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  563  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate  for- considera- 
tion of  H.R.  6277,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  primary  objective  of  H.R.  6277  is 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  sin- 
gle personnel  system  within  each  of  the 
three  agencies  most  actively  engaged  in 
foreign  affairs — the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
It  deliberately  excludes  all  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  These  three  agen- 
cies conduct  their  activities  under  two 
personnel  systems — one  operating  under 
civil  service  laws  and  the  other  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act.  The  groimd  rules 
governing  appointments,  assignments, 
promotions,  separation,  and  retirement 
are  different  for  each  system  and,  to 
.some  degree,  for  each  of  the  agencies. 
The  existence  of  dual  personnel  provi- 
sions denies  the  head  of  each  agency  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  manpower  and 
resources  the  Congress  has  voted  him. 

This  bill  adds  neither  jobs  nor  person- 
nel to  the  payroll.  More  positions  and 
more  people  will  not  solve  administrative 
difficulties.  This  bill  Is  based  on  the 
premise  that  voluntary  transfer  into  the 
Foreign  Service  per.sonnel  system  of  those 
now  employed  under  civil  service  provi- 
sions is  the  most  equitable  way  to  effect 
a  transition  from  a  dual  to  a  single  per- 
sonnel structure.  It  also  permits  the 
development  of  uniform  persormel  pol- 
icies among  the  three  agencies  while 
leaving  to  the  heads  of  those  agencies 
ttie  management  control  of  their  own 
people.  Thus  It  seeks  uniformity  with- 
out unification.  In  the  sense  that  the 
bin  enables  ofBclals  to  meet  their  en- 
larged and  complex  responsibilities  with 
greater  efficiency  and  a  maximum  use  of 
their  manpower  It  may  be  regarded  as 
an  economy  measure. 

H.R.  6277  also  Includes  a  small  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  and  to  other  laws  that  improve 
the  conditions  of  service  for  those  as- 
signed overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  563. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  m.ay 
require. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Broy- 
hillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  there  is  no  subject  that  has 
been  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  recent  years  that  has  had  as 
much  coverage  by  the  local  press  as  the 
current  home  rule  controversy.  No  sub- 
ject has  been  misrepresented  as  often 
by  the  local  press  as  that  subject.  I  have 
t\''o  recent  examples  here  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post.  One  is 
an  article  of  September  8,  referring  to 
the  report  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  wherein  we  re- 
ported that  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
payment  the  Federal  Government  spends 
S176  million  here  for  various  grants  and 
programs,  including  highway  construc- 
tion. Here  is  what  the  Washington  Post 
said,  and  I  quote : 

What  the  report  does  not  point  out  is 
highway  construction  money.  Impact  school 
aid  funds,  urban  renewal,  civil  defense,  and 
other  funds  Included  In  the  total  are  part 
of  Federal  aid  programs  avaUable  to  all 
qualifying  Jurisdictions  In  the  country. 

In  two  places  in  our  committee  report 
we  make  reference  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  that  money  Is  similar  to  that  which  is 
granted  in  other  communities  of  the 
Nation,  but  there  is  S72  million  worth  of 
programs  peculiar  to  the  District  and 
which  does  not  apply  to  similar  pro- 
grams in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  in  exhibit  I  in  the  report,  we  ac- 
tually listed  the  expenditures,  item  for 
item.  In  two  categories.  How  could  a 
newspaper  go  so  far  to  misrepresent  the 
facts. 

Here  Is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  yesterday  where 
they  said,  in  part,  referring  to  the  Fed- 
eral pannent: 

The  fear  that  this  procedure  will  be  an 
Invitation  to  the  city  to  tax  the  Federal 
Government  Is  misplaced  for  two  reasons 
First,  the  Government  would  appraise  1« 
own  property  and  the  assessment  would  b? 
entirely  In  Federal  hands. 

That  is  completely  a  downright  lie,  be- 
cause the  bill  provides  that  the  Director 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
shall  certify  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council's  assessment  of  Federal  prop- 
erty. It  says  nothing  about  their  mak- 
ing any  appraisal  or  assessment.  Thti.~. 
the  Federal  Government  would  in  no 
way  be  appraising  its  own  property  nor 
would  the  assessment  be  entirely  In  Fed- 
eral hands. 

This  is  t>'Ptcal  of  some  of  the  lies  the 
Post  is  putting  out  to  misrepresent  this 
problem  and  the  pending  legislation  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  public. 


September  9,  1965 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert  in 
;.;f-  Record  at  this  point  a  clipping  from 
The  Washington  Post  on  the  first  matter 
to  which  I  referred  and  an  extract  from 
House  leport  No.  957,  which  proves  the 
type  of  misrepresentation  about  which 
all  of  us  should  be  concerned: 
iFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept. 
8.  1965] 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  payment,  the 
Government  spends  8176  million  here  for 
various  grants  and  programs  Including  high- 
way construction. 

What  the  report  does  not  point  out  is  that 
Highway  construction  money.  Impact  school 
I'.id  funds,  urban  renewal,  clyll  defense  and 
other  funds  Included  In  the  total  are  part 
of  Federal  aid  programs  available  to  all 
qualifying  Jurisdictions  in  th^  coimtry. 
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The  truth,  extracted  from  House  re- 
port No.  957 : 

Exhibit  No.  1  llBts  tbe  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral funds  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  exclu- 
sive of  the  annual  Federal  contributions  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  general  fund  and 
to  the  city's  water  and  sewer  funds,  for  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965.  This  compilation  re- 
veals that  such  expendUures  reached  a  total 
in  excess  of  8176  million  In  fiscal  year  1965; 
further,  while  some  of  these  paj'ments  are 
similar  In  nature  to  grants  made  to  the 
various  States,  more  than  $72  million  of 
this  total  was  spent  on  programs  and  projects 
which  are  not  duplicated  in  any  other  Juris- 
diction. When  this  amount  is  added  to  the 
540  million  appropriated  in  1965  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  funds  mentioned  above, 
certainly  there  can  be  no  Justification  for  any 
allegation  of  "neglect"  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 


Exhibit  1.  Federal  Expenditures  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

FjpfndiiuTe&  of  Federal  J anda  in  the  District  of  Cohimhia,  exclusive  of  Federal  payment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  general  fund,  fiscal  years  1964  ond  1965 

[In  thousands  ol  doUttTSl 


t.  PATMENTS  BY  FEDEHAI.  GOVEAKUBN'T  TO  OR  fOB  THE  t'ISTKICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

trrdiilB  for  retlevtloiHuent  and  renewal  {IfnTA) 

Vriaii  rent'Wul  'IfMiiOM'triiUiiii  itniiftt  <I1UFA) 

Mdi-;  trijnRporlatidn  d(Miioii«tralU>n  project  (II(iFA) 

A'tn|lni'ftraIlvot*xpeiiv5,  Uiicrkt  ol  Columbia  U oemployment  Compeiisutlon  Hoard 


I.iihor) . 


(  ivil  (lcrcn5e  procuremflnt  (I.>OV>) ..„„..,«„« 

(oyperatlve  votiUlorml  education  flUQtmonls  (ilEW) ,—„, 

A'lvaucM  (or  disability  di!tiTmin.itloos  tllEW) , 

!>(.'. ts  for  spTvtces  for  maternal  aud  dilld  liealtli,  crippleti  children,  atid  child  wullare 
IBft'i 


MB 


'trniit?  fur  pnittruiii!;  in  (Usejkse  preveiitloti,  treatment,  and  control,  mental  health 

iiiUvilics,  und  oUivT  publli;  Jitalth  work  ilIEW) „ .,._., 

•  irant  for  dornoriKtration  [trr-icct  for  ooiiimunity  mental  health  cenU'ti  (NIIlK. 

uraiiii  under  Soilol  Security  Act  fur  old  to  ih"  <lffi»)>led.  dfpendont  children,  the 

itliiid.  and  for  old-aue  tiwistaMiij  (IlKW  ) ,. 

Umiils  lor  manpower  development  and  training  artivitlcs  (HEW) „ ........ 

Nutional  [>ereii<e  E"luc&tloii  lonmiaud  graiils  (IIKW) . „.. 

.\dva:i<es  under  v(K-utional  ffhiihiUtaliMn  program  <11EW) . _.. ..,.„.. 

AdvrtTioe.*  for  school  hinch  ani  milk  pro{;rams  (Agricuittire) _-_._._._.-.-.„-„— —. 

Federal-ntd  hlchwuy  pro«n-am  M-'omfoerw^ .«...^.»....-._ 

Aid  tofederallv  impacted  scluwl  distrlrts 

Grant  to  Nrlghbor'ioo-t  Yonlh  i"r.rr'»<I-al<ftri 

Oruni5  III  juvpidle  {hUi'incin-y  c<ii'.troI  procraro: 

To  LiiUyd  i'luonit.n  Orpanu'iiion  UIKW) 

To  model  school  program  (Olflcc  of  Economic  Opportonily) 


iIdi 


ital.. 


( 


— ^"-^-" 


B.  SERyifE*  PROVlPEr"  BY  THB  F<DEtAL  OOVEliNMEKT  W  THE  OISTB(CT  OF  COLUVBU 
I  THAT  AkE  BSaENTlALLV  LuC.Kh  IN  SaTUBE 

NCTA'  (npproxlmately  7S  percent  of  ciurenlly  proposed  Irtmslt  ^st^m  ll  in  tbe 

nistrlil  i.tCuluiuWil)..- 

Fri--e<lintir.s  llospitiil.. ^ * — .-. 

Cfjiiimliislon  of  I-'lne  Arts  (approxlcmtely  SO  (wrceiu  of  workload  relates  to  the  Dblxlcc 

of  Colijintiin  Er-ni'rated  projeels) 

NaUoiiul  Capitiil  llou.Miiii  Authority -, 

N'lillonal  Cuptuil  T'lAimlne  Commission  (approumately  25  iKrcent  of  workload  relates 

tnthc  District  of  Coluitibl:ifrener;itod  project*) , - 

<I  Eliialjeths  Hospital  (Jiflcrf  nc«  between  coat  of  KTVke  to  the  District  ol  Columbia 

n-LiMciita  and  amount  relinljurMd  by  tht:  DL^trlcl  nf  Columbia) , 

'Jporpp  Wo.sbinplon  rniversity  Uostiltnl  fcon.iLn)ctlon) 

I  ialliiudet  Colleae 

Howard  UniTcrsity ^ „.-_^-. 

"milhsonian  Institution i- 

f  ^  National  Park  BerTloe  (eiiwndtf  In  tbe  District  of  Colonbia  only). 


Total.. 


1)64  actual      19SS  estimate 


8,W8 

41 

I,  sod 
89 
1»B 
116 


M' 

«1 

700 
30.402 


.Vi,."i7« 


T50 
3,880 


3..VI0 
4.041 
1.MI04 
43.367 
2.700 


7«.S5e 


133,432 


I8.1$9 
2.^6 
87 

1,900 

lis 

137 
96 

752 

1.384 

400 

10. 2f)8 
.'>I4 
lllO 

sm 

iOi 
60,110 
4.100 
2.214 

tfm 

600 


375 
4,038 


ISS 

5,610 


2.293 
11.653 
tX  091 

2.9M 


72.162 


176,312 


Sources:  U.S.  Bure4U  ol  the  Budget,  U.S.  National  Piu-k  Service,  and  United  Phnnlnc  Onrauiiation. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Callfornk.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  tiine  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden!.  House 
Resolution  563  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate  for  the  con- 
.^ideration  of  H.R.  6277.  Foreign  Service 
.^ct  Amendments  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rule  by  the  crcntleman 
from  Indiana.  I  concur  and  agree  with 
the  statements  the  gentleman  made  and 
associate  myself  with  them.   In  addition. 


may  I  add  the  following  information,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

H.R.  6277  Includes  certain  amend- 
ments which  will  improve  conditions  of 
service  for  those  assigned  overseas. 
These  Include  continuation  of  medical 
services  beyond  the  date  of  death  or  sepa- 
ration. A  120-day  period  of  treatment 
for  employees  and  their  dependents  Is 
permitted  from  his  death  or  separation. 
Annual  and  sick  leave  benefits  are  lib- 
eralized, and  allowances  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  basic  pay  are  made   available 


to  those  serving  in  areas  subject  to  hostile 
activity  or  physical  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is.  as  1  tinderstand, 
an  administration  request.  The  com- 
mittee informs  us  that  they  spent  a  long 
time  on  the  hearings  and  have  added 
possibly  as  many  as  75  amendments  to 
the  bill.  They  openly  stated  in  all  hon- 
esty and  fairness  that  this  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill  but  that  they  think  it  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  improve  the 
Foreign  Service. 

I  rather  anticipate  that  many  Mem- 
bers have  received  telegrams,  as  I  have, 
from  various  veterans'  organizations 
which  object  very  seriously  to  eliminat- 
ing the  veterans'  preference.  In  consid- 
eration of  that,  the  committee  members 
stated  that  the  veterans'  preference  is 
not  omitted  so  far  as  those  in  the  service 
presently  are  concerned;  that  there  is  a 
grandfather  clause,  and  if  Members 
would  like  to  refer  to  that.  It  is  set  forth 
at  the  bottom  of  page  16  and  the  top  of 
page  17:  "except  that  no  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall,  without  his  written  consent. 
be  transferred  under  this  section." 

As  I  understand  that.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nobody  in  the  service  at  the  present  lime 
may  be  required  to  go  overseas  or  give 
up  his  preference  unless  he  so  requests  in 
writing  and  desires  to  do  so.  It  will  ap- 
ply, however,  to  those  in  the  future  who 
are  hired.  They  may  all  then  be  sent 
overseas. 

The  committee  states  that  this  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  SMITH  ol  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  sure  must  know  that  the 
reason  for  this  bill  is  to  abolish  the  Class 
Act  within  the  State  Department  and 
practically  all  the  protective  pro\lEions 
that  go  with  the  Class  Act  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  must  know  that  there  will 
be  pressure  exerted  to  gel  employees  out 
of  the  Class  Act  and  Into  the  Foreign 
Service.  Knowing  some  of  the  workings 
of  the  State  Department,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows  them.  too.  they  are 
going  to  get  this  move  made  just  as  rap- 
Idly  as  they  can  and  use  all  the  pressure 
they  can  to  accomplish  that  end. 

So  that  whatever  indirect  and  alleged 
protection  there  is  I  say  to  you  that  it  has 
little  or  no  meaning. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  make  this  observation  to  those 
who  are  present.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
very  controversial  piece  of  legislation.  I 
happen  to  be  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. I  am  proud  of  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem that  we  have.  In  my  opinion  and 
in  the  opinion  of  members  of  our  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  will 
speak  later,  this  is  a  direct  slap  at  our 
civil  service  system  and  it  can  have  very 
dire  consequences. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  bring  out  our 
objections  to  this  legislation  as  we  go 
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into  general  debate.  I  think  this  legis- 
lation is  a  step  backward.  I  think  it  is 
poor  legislation.  It  certainly  must  be 
poorly  drawn  with  75  amendments  al- 
ready put  into  this  bill  since  it  was  intro- 
duced originally. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Adair]  . 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  in  response  to  what  tiie  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  said  about  the  pos- 
sible damage  to  the  civil  service  systein 
that  If  Members  will  read  the  record  of 
the  hearings  they  will  find  that  the 
Honorable  John  Macy  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  was  vex-y  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  type  of  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  say  that 
without  the  very  strong  support  of  Mr. 
Macy  we  would  not  have  brought  this 
legislation    to   the   floor   of   Uie   House 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  simply  add  that  no  ob- 
jections were  presented  to  the  rule  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  rule  itself  although  there 
may  be  some  to  some  parU  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  . 

UNITED    N.^TION'S    PARTICIPATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr  M.ADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection 3f  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  562  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rts.  562 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reso'.ution  It  shnli  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  re.-;olve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1903)  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act, 
as  amended  (63  Stat.  734-736).  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equnllv  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  ch.^lrman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
ftve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
h.ive  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith!,  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  562 
proWdes  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  S  1903, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act.  as  amended  (63  Stat.  734- 
736'i . 
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Section  1  of  S.  1903  proposed  to  revise 
section  2  of  the  United  Nations  Partic- 
ipation Act  to  provide  flexibility  In  the 
assignment  of  persons  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  the  principal 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  such 
organs,  commissions,  or  other  bodies  of 
the  United  Nations  as  are  concerned  with 
nuclear  energy  or  disarmament — control 
and  limitation  of  armament. 

These  changes  make  no  provision  for 
additional  personnel.  Neither  do  they 
diminish  the  confirmation  requirements 
m  the  present  act.  What  is  Involved  In 
section  1  Is  merely  greater  flexibility  In 
making  assignments. 

The  changes  in  the  law  proposed  In  the 
first  section  will  provide  the  principal 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions with  increased  authority  to  assign 
duties  to  his  colleagues,  thereby  promot- 
ing more  effective  utilization  of  the  top 
personnel  at  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N. 
The  amendment  contained  In  the  sec- 
ond section  will  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  existing  position  of  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  European 
Office  of  the  U.N.  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  562. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myseU  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  562 
does  provide  for  1  hour  of  open  debate 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  1903,  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  enable  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  obtain 
more  flexibility  In  the  assignment  of  du- 
ties to  his  mission  staff,  thus  promoting 
better  utilization  of  our  top  personnel  In 
the  mission;  and  to  provide  statutory 
authority  for  the  already  existing,  since 
1960,  position  of  the  U.S.  representative 
to  the  European  oflice  of  the  U.N.  at 
Geneva. 

With  respect  to  the  flrst  objective, 
statutory  provisions  have  been  found  to 
be  too  confining,  limiting  the  amount  of 
delegation  of  responsibility  possible  by 
our  Ambassador. 

The  changes  proposed  by  S.  1903  will 
permit  him  to  organize  his  staff  and  as- 
sign duties  as  he  deems  necessary  to  best 
accomplish  his  mission. 

Since  1960  the  United  States  has 
maintained  at  Geneva  a  representative 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  This  has 
been  done  without  a  statutory  basis, 
now  proposed  under  the  bill.  Twenty 
international  orffanizatlons  are  housed 
there  In  addition  to  56  resident  missions. 
The  bill  auihorl7es  the  President  to  ap- 
point, at  appropriate  rank,  a  representa- 
tive at  Geneva. 

Presently  only  three  of  the  five  mem- 
bers can  be  so  assigned.  This  will 
permit  the  Ambas-sador  to  assign  any 
five  of  them.  As  I  understand  It,  no  new 
persormel  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule. 
Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1965 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  iH.R.  6277J  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  COMMrrTEC  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  6277J  with  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  stated  during 
the  discussion  on  the  rule,  this  bill  Is 
primarily  to  set  up  a  single  persomiel 
system  within  each  of  the  three  agen- 
cies most  actively  engaged  In  foreign  af- 
fairs—the State  Department,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  AID.  It  dehberately 
excludes  all  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies. 

Before  I  explain  the  bill  I  would  like 
to  say  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman  worked  long 
and  hard  on  the  bill.  We  had  a  number 
of  hearings.  We  had  a  large  number  of 
executive  markup  sessions.  The  views  of 
every  single  person  on  the  subcommittee 
were  considered. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs  Bolto.vI, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  KELLY],  both  of  whom  I  believe  at- 
tended every  single  session  and  who  made 
a  very  great  number  of  constructive  sus- 
gestlons. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  IMr.  Ad.MR)  who 
also,  I  believe,  attended  eveiT  session  and 
was  a  tower  of  strength  so  far  as  picking 
out  the  flaws  in  the  language  which  was 
sent  up  from  downtown. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Mailii.\rd],  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr 
MoHSEl  who  likewise  were  extremely 
helpful  and,  especially,  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  THOMSON],  former  Governor  of 
that  State,  whose  long  administrative 
experience  led  him  to  make  suggestions 
which  were  very  helpful  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

On  the  other  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Zablocki]  and  the  cen- 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbsthnI 
attended  the  meetings  when  they  couw 
because  they  were  both  holding  hearings 
in  another  subcommittee. 
Also  I  wish  to  mention  the  gentleman 

from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonaganI,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  TMr.  SeldenI. 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 
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Fraser],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal],  all  of  whom 
scrutinized  each  provision  and  sought  to 
write  a  better  bill.  We  had  every  single 
member  of  the  subcommittee  at  some 
time  or  other  make  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  the  bill. 

We  added  75  amendments.  We  re- 
wrote the  bill.  We  took  the  documents 
sent  from  the  executive  branch  as  a 
working  paper.  We  held  hearings,  we 
listened  to  employee  groups,  we  tried  to 
write  legislation  that  would  Improve  the 
Foreign  Service  and  at  the  same  time  to 
ihe  greatest  extent  possible  protect  the 
interests  of  the  employees. 

.Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUmols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  ^^eld? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  1  have  ob- 
sen-ed.  of  course  at  a  distance,  long 
hours  and  many  days  that  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee  put  in  on  this  mat- 
ter. How  many  days  did  your  subcom- 
mittee put  in  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  HAYS.  My  recollection  Is  that 
the  subcommittee  had  eight  sessions  to 
hear  witnesses.  We  spent  6  days  in 
executive  markup.  In  addition  we  had 
numerous  informal  meetings  with  ofB- 
cers  from  the  executive  branch  as  weU 
as  individual  employees  and  representa- 
tives of  Interested  groups  such  as  em- 
ployees unions  and  veterans  groups. 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  And  In  addi- 
tion to  that  I  would  rather  Imagine  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  chair- 
man and  others  have  spent  almost  end- 
less hours  In  doing  their  homework. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  hope  we  have  done  our  home- 
uork.  Each  of  us  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  on  this.  Again  I  would  remind 
my  colleague  that  all  of  us  had  numerous 
meetines  with  employee  groups  and  their 
officials  in  conferences  which  were  not 
re(.'Ularly  called  or  scheduled  sessions. 
There  was  never  a  time  that  they  called 
the  office  of  any  of  us  and  asked  to  talk 
to  us  about  the  bill  but  they  were  re- 
ceived and  they  talked  to  us. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  taking 
this  time  and  doing  so  a  little  bit  hesi- 
tantly, but  I  do  think  it  senses  a  public 
interest  that  not  only  the  Congress 
should  know  but  that  the  American  pub- 
lic should  know  how  many  hours  and 
how  many  days  and  how  much  haid 
work  goes  into  the  preparation  of  a  meas- 
ure of  this  nature.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  commend  him  and  compliment 
him.  , 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  and  thank  him  for  his 
expression  of  appreciation.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  brought  this  matter  cut. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  when  this  bill  came  up  from  the 
executive.  It  included  a  mandatory  pro- 
posal callinE:  for  the  transfer  of  clrtl 
service  employees  within  a  period  of  3 
years  into  the  Foreign  Service  category. 
What  precedent  wa.i  there  for  this  pro- 
posal? Evei-y  single  commission  that  has 
studied  the  problem  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  has  recommended  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  civil  service  personnel 
■ulth  the  Foreign  Ser^'lce  starting  with 
the  Hoover  Commission  In  1949  on  which 


our  late  distinguished  colleague  and  my 
late  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Brown,  served.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Fhe- 
LiNGHUYSENl.  a  member  of  our  conunlt- 
tee,  was  on  the  staff  at  that  time.  Let  me 
read  a  brief  extract  from  the  report  of 
the  task  force  of  the  Hoover  Commission: 
The  consolidation  (of  the  Foreign  Senice 
and  the  Department  service)  should  be  grad- 
ual in  order  not  to  weaken  the  morale  and 
the  present  high  quality  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice or  discard  too  abruptly  many  civil  service 
employees  of  long  service.  It  should  how- 
ever be  mandatory  and  progressive,  under 
legislative  enactments  which  cannot  be 
avoided  by  unsympathetic  adminletratton 
and  which  contemplates  a  complete  consoli- 
dation within  about  B  years. 

The  Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy  Com- 
mittee In  1950  made  a  similar  recommen- 
dation. This  may  be  found  on  page  10 
of  the  committee  report. 

The  Herter  Committee  In  1962  headed 
by  a  former  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  and  a  former  Secretary  of 
State  recommended  the  same  thing. 

But  did  the  committee  go  that  far  and 
that  fast?     No,  it  did  not. 

The  committee  decided  that  it  ought 
to  lean  over  backward  to  make  this  ad- 
justment as  easily  as  possible.  We  wrote 
Into  the  bill  language  which  says  that 
nobody  employed  under  civil  senice  In 
each  of  the  three  agencies  may  transfer 
only  if  he  wants  to  transfer.  He  can 
stay  on  beyond  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement age  of  60  years  to  age  70  which 
is  the  civil  senice  retirement  age.  If  he 
does  not  transfer,  he  retains  all  benefits 
that  he  has. 

The  provisions  that  we  have  written 
into  the  bill  will  take  a  lot  longer  to 
accomplsh  what  the  executive  wants  to 
accomplish  and  what  the  committee 
imanimously  tliinks  must  be  accom- 
plished. But  we  thought  we  would  go 
all  the  way  in  protecting  these  people 
from  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
calls  pressure. 

Let  me  talk  a  bit  about  this  pressure. 
The  gentleman  says  there  Is  going  to  be 
pressure  exerted  on  these  people  to  force 
them  to  transfer.  I  would  say  to  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  department  in  the  Government 
that  has  more  thorough  legislative  over- 
sight than  the  Department  of  State.  My 
subcommittee  is  looking  down  Its  neck 
all  the  time.  I  only  need  to  hear  one- 
just  one  attempt  to  pressure  somebody — 
and  the  Department  will  regret  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  Department  will  try  it. 
This  will  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
present  employees.  New  employees  will 
come  In  under  the  new  ground  rules. 
They  will  now  know  that  when  they  po 
into  the  Foreign  Senice  categorj".  They 
know  that  they  are  subject  to  selection 
out.    What  is  selection  out? 

In  the  Commitlift  on  Rules,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  'Virginia  with 
his  Inimitable  wit  and  wisdom  said: 

That  is  another  word  for  firing:  la  it  not? 

I  admitted  that  is  what  it  Is. 

But  how  can  anyone  be  selected  out 
under  the  present  Foreign  Service  sys- 
tem?   He  must  be  In  the  lowest  10  per- 


cent of  his  class  in  any  3  years  that  he  is 
in  that  class  before  he  is  even  eligible 
to  be  selected  out.  But  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Members — ar.d  I  wisli  the 
Chamber  were  full  of  Mem'oers — there 
Is  no  department  that  gets  kicked 
around  more  than  does  the  State  De- 
partment, but  when  we  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  it  a  better  Department, 
then  we  are  met  with  many  objections. 
We  are  told,  "You  are  attacking  the  civil 
service."  We  are  not  doing  any  such 
thing. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
committee  told  me  what  a  terrible  tiling 
we  were  doing  and  how  he  would  pre- 
vent it.  I  said.  "Really,  my  friend,  if 
you  have  so  much  faith  In  the  civil  serv- 
ice, and  you  throw  as  much  weight 
around  as  you  think  you  do.  why  don't 
you  get  one  of  your  friends  to  introduce 
a  bill  applying  the  civil  senice  to  the 
office  of  every  Congressman?" 

If  It  Is  good  for  even-  agency  In  the 
world.  It  ought  to  be  good  for  congres- 
sional offices. 

I  am  not  an  enemy  of  the  chil  serv- 
ice. I  have  voted  for  every  single  raise 
In  pay  they  have  asked  for  since  I  have 
been  here.  I  have  voted  for  Improve- 
ments in  it.  But  the  State  Department 
Foreign  Service  is.  or  should  be.  an  elite 
service.  This  little  group  of  people  are 
the  ones  who  make  the  decisions.  Tliey 
decide  whether  or  not  we  will  put  tliat 
S50  billion  a  year  war  machine  over  at 
the  Pentagon  Into  lilgh  gear,  or  whether 
we  will  let  It  stand  there  with  its  motor 
idle. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States — 
yes,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States — 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United  States — 
deserve  the  best  State  Department  we 
can  get,  because.  In  effect,  it  is  deciding 
their  future. 

There  has  been  no  peison  in  the  Con- 
gress who  has  been  more  critical  of  the 
Department  than  I  have.  But  I  have 
tried  to  be  constructive  In  my  criticism, 
and  when  I  criticize.  I  tn'  to  point  out 
an  alternative  way  to  do  the  job  better. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  bill  is  perfect. 
The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  which 
was  worked  on  by  Mr.  Richards  of  South 
Carolina,  and  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  'Vorys.  was  not  perfect.  They  did 
not  claim  it  was.  But  it  has  gone  along 
and  we  are  trying  to  Improve  it.  That 
is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  H.-^YS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  I  must  compliment  our  chairman 
for  the  magnificent  job  which  he  has 
done  in  endeavoring  to  perfect  our  sys- 
tem of  Foreign  Senice  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  amendments  In 
this  bill  will  strengthen  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  not  impair  the  ci\il  service. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  think  that  the  bill  would  pro- 
tect those  individuals  who  transfer  from 
the  civil  senice  to  the  Foreign  Service 
system? 

Mr.  HAYS.  1  do,  because  there  are 
several  conditions  written  Into  the  law; 
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first,  they  do  not  have  to  transfer  unless 
they  want  to;  second,  even  if  they  trans- 
fer, they  cannot  be  sent  overseas  unless 
theV  Indicate  that  they  are  willing  to  go 
overseas. 

I  leave  it  to  the  gentlewoman  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  have  not  leaned  over 
backward  until  we  almost  touch  the 
ground  with  our  heads  to  protect  the 
people  who  are  in  civil  service.  We 
have  given  them  a  number  of  options. 
These  are  spelled  out  on  page  12  of  the 
report.  If  they  do  not  elect  to  transfer, 
they  can  stay  where  they  are. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  As  to  those  who  are 
presently  In  the  Foreign  Service  but  un- 
der civil  service  reaulations,  is  it  not  true 
that  he  will  not  lose  his  veteran's 
preference? 

Mr.  HAYS.  He  will  not  lose  his  vet- 
'cran's  preferencp  under  any  circum- 
stances unless  he  elects  to  transfer  to  the 
Foreign  Service  system.  But  if  he  really 
believes  he  has  to  have  veterans  prefer- 
ence to  maintain  his  position,  my  advice 
to  him  would  be  not  to  transfer,  and  he 
does  not  have  to. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  it  not  true,  also,  those 
who  are  presently  in  the  ci%1l  service  and 
do  not  transfer  to  the  Foreign  Service 
do  not  lose  any  right  whatsoever  as  far 
as  their  appeals  or  retirements  go,  if  they 
so  choose? 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  maintain  all  the 
rights  they  presently  have  up  to  the  age 
of  70.  the  mandatory  retirement  age  un- 
less he  retires  earlier. 

Mrs  KELLY.    Is  It  not  true,  also,  that 

the  Foreign  Semce  has  always  been  a 

merit  system  just  as  the  civil  service  is? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  think  so.    I  think  selec- 

.  tion  out  is  a  merit  system.    Yes. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  And  no  one  will  be  de- 
nied a  promotion  if  they  do  not  select 
it? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Absolutely  and  categori- 
cally, no  one  will  be  denied  a  promotion. 
Mrs.  KELLY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr,  MORRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
u'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  !Mr.  HaysI,  that  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  agreement  with  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  He  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  the  country,  I  think. 

There  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
concerning  this  veteran's  preference.  I 
had  a  telephone  call  the  other  day  from 
the  adjutant  of  the  DAV  in  New  Mexi- 
co. He  seemed  to  feel — and  I  think  it  was 
erroneous,  but  it  was  his  feeling — that 
tills  bill  might  be  the  beginning  and  a 
precedent-setting  piece  of  legislation  for 
the  breakdown  of  the  veteran's  prefer- 
ence system. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  no  such  thing.  There  Is 
no  such  intention,  and  at  the  proper  time 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Ad.^irL  I  have  been  informed.  wUl  offer 
an  amendment  which  says  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  veteran's 
preference  system  shall  be  maintained 
and  this  sets  no  precedent  in  any  way. 
shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  an- 
swers given  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
have  answered  most  of  the  substantive 
questions  I  had  in  mind  concerning  this 
legislation  However,  for  the  Record  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  one  point,  if 
I  have  undei-stood  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly. 

The  point  is  that  under  this  legisla- 
tion no  veteran's  preference  or  veteran's 
right  is  extinguished  or  reduced  in  any 
way  for  any  employees  of  the  State  De- 
partment now  in  the  service  of  the  State 
Department.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Categorically,  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  is  that  none 
is  reduced  in  any  way  whatsoever,  to 
any  employee  as  of  today  or  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  legislation,  if  It  be 
enacted  and  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Following  up 
that  Oiought  just  a  step  further,  if  I 
understand  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Adair  1.  which  is  to  be  submitted,  the 
effect  will  be  to  enlarge  the  veteran's 
preference  or  extend  it  into  an  area  of 
employment  in  the  State  Department 
where  it  does  not  now  exist.  Is  tliat 
conect? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Under  the  language  of 
the  gentleman's  ai-iendment  it  could 
have  that  effect. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  AD.MR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  should  Uke  to  join 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  in  what 
she  had  to  say  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 
He  was  patient  and  tolerant  and  invited 
comment  and  discussion  to  the  vei-y  full- 
est possible  extent.  I  should  say  to 
members  of  the  committee  that  he  did 
everything  possible  to  try  to  permit  us 
to  bring  before  this  committee  and  this 
House  today  a  good  and  proper  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  usual,  when  a  com- 
mittee has  made  nimjerous  amendments 
to  a  bill,  to  bring  to  the  House  a  clean 
bill.  In  reporting  out  this  measure  the 
Commlitee  on  Foreign  Affairs  chose  not 
to  do  that.  The  reason  is  simple.  As  it 
was  introduced.  H.R.  6277  drew  criticisms 
from  a  number  of  sources.  In  the  course 
of  our  deliberations  we  took  into  account 
many  of  these  criticisms.  We  wrote  in 
some  new  provisions  and  we  amended  or 
deleted  provisions  in  the  original  bill.  I 
know  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  received  communications  critical  of 
some  part  or  parts  of  the  original  bill. 
In  order  that  Members  may  readily  Iden- 
tify the  changes  made  by  the  committee 
we  reported  the  original  bill  with  amend- 
ments. 

There  are  75  amendments.  Admit- 
tedly, a  number  of  them  are  technical, 
clerical,  or  conforming  amendments. 
But  there  are  also  very  basic  substantive 
amendments. 


The  imderlying  purpose  of  many  of  the 
amendments  is  to  enable  the  three  pnn- 
cipal  foreign  affairs  agencies — State 
USIA.  and  AID — to  operate  under  a  sin- 
gle personnel  system  rather  than,  as  at 
present,  under  a  dual  personnel  system. 
Let  me  state  that  the  concept  of  a  single 
personnel  system  represents  the  judg- 
ment of  numerous  official  and  unofficial 
t)Odies  that  have  studied  the  personnel 
problems  of  our  overseas  agencies.  Our 
report  highllihts  some  of  the  principal 
studies  on  this  subject  starting  with  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  1949.  That  body, 
under  the  able  direction  of  our  former 
President.  Included  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  well  as  distin- 
guished private  citizens.  One  Memtier 
from  this  body  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction was  the  late  Clarence  Brown,  o.' 
Ohio. 

The  Commission  operated  through  a 
series  of  task  forces,  one  of  which  con- 
cerned itself  with  foreign  affairs.  On 
the  staff  of  the  latter  wts  a  man  who  is 
now  a  most  respected  Member  of  this 
body,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.  FRELINCHXnfSENl. 

Quite  clearly,  what  we  are  recom- 
mending in  this  bill  is  not  a  imlque  con- 
cept. The  only  unique  feature  is  that 
this  is  the  first  legislative  effort  to  give 
effect  to  the  nimicrous  recommendation.^ 
on  the  matter  of  a  single  personnel 
system. 

Two  provisions  in  the  original  bill 
were  the  subject  of  concern  and  criti- 
cism. I  want  to  discuss  the.«e  briefly  and 
make  clear  to  the  House  what  the  com- 
mittee did  in  each  instance. 

Under  the  original  bill  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  the  Presideiit  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  into  appropriate 
categories  and  c!a.sses  of  the  Foreign 
Serrice  such  civil  service  personnel  "as 
he  may  designate  of  other  Government 
agencies  who  are  engaged  in  foreign  af- 
fairs functions."  It  is  difficult  these 
days  to  find  some  part  of  some  agency 
that  is  not  engaged  in  .i  foreign  affairs 
function.  We  heard  from  agency  oll5- 
cials  and  from  other  congressional  com- 
mittees, all  of  whom  expressed  an  under- 
standable concern  about  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  language.  We  had  some 
letters  from  workers  in  munition  depots 
who  feared  they  might  wind  up  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  apparently  on  the  as- 
sumption that  at  least  some  of  the  muni- 
tions they  handled  went  abroad.  I 
think  I  can  assert  with  certainty  that  no 
one  contemplated  the  extension  of  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system 
throughout  the  Government.  Section 
2a  of  the  amended  bill  specifically  limits 
its  application  to  the  three  major  for- 
eign affairs  agencies  named  in  the  bill^ 
State,  AID,  and  USIA. 

Civil  service  employees  and  veterans 
groups  saw  in  the  transfer  from  the  civil 
service  personnel  system  to  the  Foreitn 
Service  personnel  system  a  loss  of  the 
rights  they  enjoyed  under  civil  service 
laws  and  veterans'  preference  laws. 
Their  concern  was  understandable.  The 
Foreign  Service  system  is  not  wholly 
compatible  with  either  civil  service  o." 
with  veterans'  preference.  It  relies  on 
selection  boards  that  Identify  ann'jai;.v 
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ihe  top  people  in  a  particular  class  who 
should  be  promoted  as  well  as  the  most 
marginal  who  .should  be  selected  out. 
Civil  service  people  who  have  a  more 
ruarunteed  tenure  find  the  annual  eval- 
uation process  very  disturbing. 

The  committee  deliberated  long  and 
hard  to  find  an  equitable  approach  that 
would  take  into  account  the  interests 
of  those  covered  by  civil  service  and  vet- 
erans' preference  and  at  the  same  time 
that  would  permit  a  start  toward  a  single 
personnel  system  operated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
I  think  we  have  achieved  such  an  ap- 
proach in  this  bill.  Simply  stated,  pres- 
ent civil  service  employees  may  elect  to 
transfer  to  the  Foreign  Service  system. 
In  making  such  an  election,  they  will 
aei'ih  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
ta'jes  of  a  transfer  including  a  consider- 
ation of  their  civil  service  status  and 
any  privileges  they  may  enjoy  under  vet- 
erans' preference.  The  choice  is  theirs. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  page 
12  of  our  report  in  which  we  set  forth 
the  safeguards  and  incentives  to  civil 
service  personnel  that  we  have  written 
into  this  bill.  If  an  individual  elects  to 
transfer  to  the  Foreign  Service  system. 
any  rights  he  may  have  under  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  veterans'  preference  will  be 
inoperative  so  long  as  he  Is  in  that  sys- 
tem. If  he  later  moves  to  an  agency 
whose  employees  come  under  civil  serv- 
ice, both  his  civil  service  rights  and  vet- 
erans' preference  advantages  will  again 
be  available  to  him. 

After  the  enactment  of  this  bill  all 
new  appointments  will  be  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Sei-\lce  Act 
as  amended. 

For  many  years  I  have  supported  vet- 
erans preference  legislation.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  It.  For  that  reason  I  can  readily 
understand  the  concern  of  veterans  that 
this  appears  to  bo  a  departure  from  a 
well-established  congressional  policy.  I 
Ba',e  considerable  thought  to  my  o«ti 
position  on  this  provision  of  the  bUl  be- 
fore deciding  to  support  it. 

By  law  individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  do  not  have  veterans 
preference.  This  is  the  case  of  all  For- 
tien  Service  officers.  Under  this  bill 
foreign  affairs  officers  in  classes  1.  2. 
and  3  would  also  be  Presidential  ap- 
pointees subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
While  foreign  affairs  officers  is  classes  4 
through  7  would  not  be  subject  to  Sen- 
ate cpnfirmatlon.  they  would  be  compet- 
ing with  Foreign  Service  officers,  many 
of  whom  are  veterans  but  do  not  enjoy 
veterans  preference.  This  in  Itself  would 
create  a  serious  morale  problem.  Fur- 
ther, the  whole  emphasis  of  this  bill  Is 
to  develop  a  personnel  system  where  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  individual 
«111  be  the  determining  factor  In  ap- 
pointments, advancement,  and  retention. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  Is 
this  a  precedent  lor  further  encroach- 
ments on  veterans  preference?  M.v  an- 
s'vrr  is  loud,  clear,  and  unequivocal — no. 
ii  Is  not.  We  are  confronted  here  with 
a  situation  that  is  unique,  one  not  faced 
by  other  agencies  of  Government  that 
have  a  single  personnel  system  in  which 
civil  service  provisions  and  veterans  pref- 
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erence  provisions  operate,  I  see  no  jus- 
tification for  any  changes  in  these  pro- 
visions. I  would  strenuously  oppose,  as 
I  am  certain  most  Members  of  this  House 
would,  any  attempt  to  modify  or  weaken 
the.se  provisions. 

It  is  not  always  understood  that  the 
Foreign  Service  is  as  much  a  career  sys- 
tem as  is  the  civU  service  system.  It  has 
been  so  since  1924.  In  1946  when  the 
basic  Foreign  Service  Act  was  written, 
the  members  of  our  committee  from  both 
parties  were  insistent  that  it  be  a  merit 
system.  In  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
we  were  anxious  to  continue  and  to 
strengthen  the  merit  principle.  We  took 
care  to  insert  in  section  13  of  the  bill  a 
provision  that  all  future  appointees  as 
foreign  affairs  officers  and  reserve  officers 
must  qualify  by  an  examination  process. 
We  carmot  spell  out  in  legislation  the  pi-e- 
cise  subjects  upon  which  an  individual  is 
to  be  examined:  that  will  depend  upon 
his  special  field  as  well  as  his  level  of 
competence  nithin  the  field.  But  we  do 
insist  that  there  be  examinations  that 
are  meaningful  and  objective  and  that 
appointments  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
political  patronage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  understood 
by  the  House  that  the  Issues  presented  in 
this  bin  do  not  turn  on  any  partisan  ap- 
proach. They  are  unrelated  to  any  issues 
of  foreign  policy.  They  are  concerned 
with  the  machinery  by  which  policy  may 
be  developed  and  implemented.  This  bill 
came  out  of  the  subccmmittee  unani- 
mously. It  received  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  members 'of  both  parties  in  the 
full  committee. 

If  the  principle  of  a  single  personnel 
system,  so  well  established  in  other  agen- 
cies of  Government,  is  a  sound  one.  then 
it  is  no  less  vaUd  for  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies.  That  is  what  this  bill  seeks  to 
accomplish.  In  oui'  efforts  to  effectuate 
a  single  per.sonnel  system,  we  have  been 
unusually  soUcitous  of  those  employees 
who  have  rendered,  and  are  rendering,  a 
high  level  of  performance  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  We  want  them  to 
stay  in  Goverrunent  service.  We  have 
taken  every  precaution  to  protect  their 
personal  interests  We  have  weighed  the 
value  of  their  service  to  our  Government 
against  the  larger  national  requirements 
that  would  permit  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  their  talents.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  any  organizational  pattern  is 
worth  little  or  nothing  if  it  is  indifferent 
to  individuals.  Tliat  concern  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  drafting  of  this  bill.  I  think  we 
have  succeeded.  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  bill 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Some  of  us  are  now 
quite  confused  a^  to  what  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  regarding  veterans' 
preference  will  be.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  indicated  it  not  only  would  be  ap- 
plicable in  all  phases,  but  the  result  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  might  be 
extended  into  fields  where  it  is  not  now 
utilized. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  to  offer  would  be  to  say 


that  as  a  policy,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
not  violating  other  rules  and  laws  which 
will  be  established  if  this  bill  becomes 
law.  but  to  the  extent  practicable,  veter- 
ans' preference  shall  be  takeii  into  ac- 
count. That  would  Involve,  as  I  said  in 
my  prior  remarks,  a  weighing  of  ver>' 
many  factors,  a  weighing  of  the  fact 
there  are  now  in  the  Foreign  Service,  peo- 
ple who  are  veterans,  but  who  are  not 
benefiting  by  any  veterans'  preference. 
If  we  were  to  give  some  people  in  the 
Foreign  Service  veterans'  preference 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  avail- 
able to  others,  that  would  ceiiainly 
constitute  a  serious  morale  problem.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  effect  of  my 
amendment  would  simply  be  to  say  to 
the  extent  practicable  in  the  employment 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Foreign 
Service  they  take  into  account  the  fact 
this  applicant  or  that  applicant  is  a  vet- 
eran. To  that  extent  I  would  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  it 
does  nothing  about  an  extension  of  vet- 
erans' preference. 

Mr.  CORBETT  The  gentleman  also 
stated  he  was  veiT  anxious  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  rights  of  everybody  he 
could. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Every  Individual  in  the 
Government  service  according  to  his 
merits.  That  is  not  only  my  point  of 
view,  but  I  think  it  is  the  point  of  view 
of  all  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  How  does  stripping 
20.000  people  of  their  civil  service  rights 
help  achieve  that  objective? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  has  been  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon, no  one  is  stripped  of  any  rights, 
who  is  now  in  the  civil  service,  unless  he 
himself  elects  to  forgo  those  rights. 

If  he  says,  'Yes,  I  .see  an  advantage 
in  my  transfer  to  another  category  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer."  he  does  so  witt 
the  fvUl  knowledge  that  he  is  giving  ui' 
those  rights.  He  makes  that  decision 
himself.  No  one  makes  it  for  him.  No 
one  forces  him  to  do  it.  Should  after 
a  period  of  years  he  revert,  as  I  said,  to 
a  position  In  which  the  civU  senice 
and  or  veterans  preference  rights  do  ap- 
ply he  would  again  be  clothed  with  that 
protection.  This  is  a  matter  for  people 
now  covered  by  civil  service  to  decide  en- 
tirely at  their  own  option.  Of  course, 
people  corahig  in  hereafter  will  be  ex- 
pected to  come  in  under  the  new  ground 
rules  that  we  are  trying  to  establish. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  They  will  not  be  un- 
der the  civil  service  in  any  case? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  They  wUl  be  under  the 
new  Foreign  Service  which  we  are.  as  I 
say.  trying  to  establish  as  a  system  some- 
what parallel  and  in  many  respects,  but 
not  all.  copied  after  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem. I  will  .say  further  to  the  gentleman 
that  when  John  Macy  was  before  our 
committee,  and  I  said  this  earlier  tlus 
afternoon,  he  gave  a  very  strong  state- 
ment which  the  Members  can  find  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings  in  support  of 
this  type  of  thmg.  He  indicated  very 
clearly,  he  thinks  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Government.  It  Is  hlglily  desirable  and 
for  the  benefit  of  us  as  Individual  citizens. 
it  is  highly  desirable  lor  us  to  establish 
a  Foreign  Service  system  more  separate 
and  distinct  than  the  one  we  now  have. 
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Mr  CORBETT.  I  greatly  admire  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  but  he  often 
does  serve  under  one  or  two  hats  and 
not  always  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
But  here  when  you  do  hire  these  new- 
people  and  they  go  into  the  Foreign 
Service  instead  of  under  civil  service. 
then  they  come  up  aeainst  the  matter  of 
appeals  if  they  are  removed  or  are  not 
promoted.  Their  only  right  of  appeal  is 
within  their  own  department  to  their 
own  superiors;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  They  have  all  the  rights 
and  protections  that  are  available  under 
the  Foreien  Service  Act. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  That  is  possibly  to 
people  in  the  same  level  who  have  orig- 
inally traded  them  or  condemned  them 
for  some  act.  In  other  words,  there  Is 
no  outside  review  of  the  facts  of  their 
cases. 

Mr.  .^DAIR.  In  that  respect  1  would 
sav  to  the  sentleman.  we  wrote  a  special 
provision  in  this  bill,  section  30.  that  if 
a  man  thiiiks  he  has  had  unfair  or  ad- 
verse reports  as  to  the  discharee  of  his 
duty  or  as  to  his  conduct,  he  can  request 
the  chief  of  mission  to  make  a  direct 
report  upon  him  if  there  is  possibly  a 


Mr.  CORBETT.  I  have  not  in  any 
way  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  here.  It  could  pos- 
sibly be  that  the  trouble  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  not  referred  to  the 
Civil  Service  Committee,  which  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  type  of 
thing.  I  believe  that  Jurisdiction  was 
wrongly  placed  in  this  matter,  and  we 

on  the  Civil  Service  Committee 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  always  handled  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel questions. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  And  yet  we  are  sup- 
posed to  handle  matters  pertaining  to 
employees. 

Mr.  HAYS.    It  works  both  ways. 
Mr.        CORBETT.        And        probably 
wrongly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  furtherance  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said.  It  Is  my 
recollection— and  I  am  sure  reference  is 
made  to  this  point  in  the  report — that  in 
the  selection-out  process  In  recent  years 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  which  it  is  currently  applicable 
have  been  selected  out.  Yet  we  seek  to 
build   a   better  Foreign   Service.     How- 


bad  report  or  report  with  which  he  does    many  of  us  In  this  Chamber  have  not  been 

critical  of  the  State  Department  and  our 
Foreien  Service?  If  we  have  lieen,  then 
by  this  bill,  let  us  give  them  the  machin- 
ery by  which  they  can  correct  the 
situation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  >-ie!d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Getting  back  to 
the  question  of  veterans'  preference,  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  f.ve  major 
veterans'  groups  oppose  this  legislation. 
I  hear  remarks  being  made  in  the  well  by 
those  favoring  this  bill  that  indicates  to 
me  that  the  speakers  are  saying  in  fact 
that  the  veterans  organizations  do  not 
know  what  they  are  iRlklng  about,  but  I 
for  one  think  they  do. 

Mr.  ADAIK.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther at  that  point.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  has  been  no  state- 
ment to  that  effect.  There  has  been 
no  implication  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  objection  by  the  veterans'  groups. 
I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  received  communications  from  them. 
I  have  heard  via  the  grapevine  before  this 
bill  was  called  up  that  the  committee  is 
a  little  worried  about  the  opposition  of 
our  veterans  and  so  they  are  going  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
what  number  that  amendment  will  be — 
No.  75  or  No.  76— but  it  will  be  a  sort  of 
sense-of-Congrcss  resolution.  Is  that 
not  the  language  to  be  used?  I  believe 
that  is  one  of  the  phrases  referred  to  by 
the  .sponsors  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  did  not 
need  to  hear  by  the  grapevine  that  we 
had  in  mind  offering  an  amendment.  We 
have  been  talking  about  it  this  afternoon, 
and  I  said  that  I  had  one  prepared  which 
would  direct  that  veterans'  preference  be 
considered  wherever  practicable. 


not  asree. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  But  to  no  outside 
agency.  He  cannot  go  to  any  court  or 
the  Civil  Sei-vice  Commission  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Certainly  he  should  be 
controlled.  He  has  the  same  safeguards 
and  he  is  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions as  people  now  and  hereafter  in  the 
Forei.sn  Service.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  exactly  what  we  are 
tryina  to  say.  We  are  attempting  to 
build  a  separate  and  distinct  Foreign 
Service. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will   the 
gentleman  >-ield? 
Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  H.-^YS.    I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman.  If  the  gentleman  will 
j-leld.  that  selection  out  system  is  a  merit 
system.     Nobody  can  ever  be  touched 
under  this  system  as  long  as  he  stays  not 
in  the  top  one-third,  not  in  the  top  two- 
thirds  as  you  have  to  be  to  stay  in  col- 
lege these  days — but  in  the  top  90  per- 
cent.   Not  only  that,  the  person  has  to 
be  in  the  bottom  10  percent  three  times 
while  he  is  In  the  same  class.    So  all  the 
person  has  to  do  is  really  be  a  little  com- 
petitive and  be  on  the  ball.     I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  worry  about  the  indi- 
vidual here.    In  the  selection  out  cases. 
that  have  come  to  my  notice  since  I  have 
been  chairman  of  this  committee — and 
you  know  people  who  are  going  to  lose 
their  jobs  are  not  very  lelucfAnt  to  come 
to  a  Member  of  the  Congress — I  have 
only  had  two  cases  brought  to  my  atten- 
tioii  by  other  Members.    We  wrote  lan- 
guaeein  the  bill  that  Mr.  Macy.  who  is 
head  of   the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
shall  be  on  this  Board  of  the  Foreign 
Ser-v1ce  which  hears  appeals  on  separa- 
tion for  cause.    I  really  think  that  my 
inend,    the    gentleman    from    Pennsyl- 
vania is  worrj'ine  unnecessarily.    We  are 
worrying  a  little  bit  about  the  Govern- 
ment gettmg  the  best  possible  service  and 
consistent   with   such   protection  as  is 
needed. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  that  will  not  have  any  force 
or  effect.    It  will  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. If  it  becomes  law^  it  will  have 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  law.  The 
veterans'  groups,  or  their  leaders,  do 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Not  very  many  days  ago,  I  personally 
invited  them  to  my  office  to  sit  dovi-n  and 
talk  and  discuss  this  question,  so  that 
they  might  be  fully  advised,  and  the 
amendment  which  I  have  prepared  is  an 
outgrowth  of  that  meeting.  I  am  not 
sa>1ng  to  the  gentleman  that  my  amend- 
ment would  go  as  far  as  the  leaders  of  the 
veterans'  organizations  feel  that  we 
should  go.  I  do  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  goes  as  far  as  we  can.  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  We  passed  tliat 
type  of  amendment  in  this  body  and  in 
the  other  body  before  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  has  had  no  force  and  effect.  I  think  we 
are  fooling  our  veterans  when  we  adopt 
such  an  amendment  and  give  them  the 
feeling  that  they  will  not  be  injured. 

But  to  get  back  to  another  point 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement  at  that  point.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  headed  by  a  former  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  and  in- 
cluding four  departmental  commanders. 
They  were  asked  to  serve  voluntarily. 
They  were  given  top  security  clearance. 
They  were  asked  to  go  through  the  State 
Department  from  top  to  bottom  and 
make  recommendations.  I  refer  to  those 
five  former  officers  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. I  should  like  to  read  what  they 
said.   They  said: 

The  Department  shovild  Increase  Its  ef- 
forts Xo  attract  and  bring  Into  the  Porelsn 
Service  Junior  officers  ot  high  caliber  and 
potential. 

The  Department  should  Intensify  It.-;  ef- 
forts to  weed  out  mediocre  personnel  by 
increasing  mttterlally  the  number  selected 
out. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  that  the  selec- 
tion boards  should  be  authorized  to  re- 
view even  more  personnel  than  they  are. 
This  is  a  gi-oup  of  five  former  national 
commanders.  I  got  a  telegram  from  a 
gentleman  recently  saying  that  5  million 
veterans  are  against  this  bill.  I  called 
him  up  and  said.  "Let  us  not  kid  each 
other — 4.999.999  of  them  do  not  know 
this  bill  is  coming  up." 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  will  yield  briefly. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  As  I  understand 
this,  an  option  will  be  given  to  these  peo- 
ple. They  can  go  into  this  new  arrange- 
ment or  can  stay  in  civil  service. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes:  that  Is  correct. 
Subject  to  all  of  the  protections  provided 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  For  heaven's 
sake,  what  kind  of  a  two-headed  animal 
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will  that  be?  You  have  part  of  them  in 
civil  sei-vice  and  part  of  them  in  another 
system.  I  cannot  envision  a  more  con- 
fusing situation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  kind  of  arrange- 
ment arose  out  of  the  thing  I  mentioned 
a  few  minutes  ago:  that  Is,  our  great 
effort  and  zeal  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  assure  him  that  his 
civil  service  ri.ghts  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  That  is  com- 
mendable, but  it  will  not  work. 

Mr.  ADAIR  Eventually  the  Foreign 
Sei-vice  will  all  be  operated  under  one  set 
of  rules,  but  in  the  meantime  in  an  effort 
to  be  as  fair  as  possible  and  in  an  effort 
to  give  them  every  protection  possible  we 
do  give  them  an  option. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  might  say  In  con- 
nection with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  just  said,  that  he  never  heard 
of  such  a  two-headed  object  such  as  this, 
that  this  is  exactly  what  we  have  now. 
This  is  what  v.-e  had  for  many  years  and 
what  we  are  precisely  tiying  to  cure  here. 
We  ai-e  doing  this  so  that  we  will  not  have 
tv(o  parallel  systems  in  the  same  agency. 
.Mso.  will  not  the  gentleman  agree  that 
the  Foreign  Sei-vice.  In  today's  cold  w-ar 
atmosphere,  where  the  United  Stat.es 
has  commitments  and  obligations  of 
enonnouis  magnitude  and  of  vital  inter- 
est to  our  national  security.  Is  more  and 
more  becoming  in  its  responsibilities 
comparable  to  the  military  senlces, 
probably,  in  their  function  for  this 
country  than  It  is  to  the  domestic  civil 
service  that  operates  the  usual  domestic 
agencies  of  our  Government?  If  this 
system  is  approved  by  the  Congress,  it 
seems  to  me  In  return  for  what  some 
people,  that  i.s.  the  people  who  are  now- 
working  for  the  State  Department  under 
civil  service,  as  to  what  they  may  give  up 
or,  If  they  do  not  choose  to  give  it  up. 
their  successors  will  give  It  up,  they  will 
get  a  great  deal  in  return.  They  will  get 
benefits  of  earlier  retirement  possibili- 
ties more  comparable  to  the  military 
system.  The  selection-out  process 
works  rather  similarly  to  what  we  have 
in  the  military  services  where  certain 
people  are  selected  to  go  on  and  others 
are  let  out  but  with  substantial  benefits 
that  would  not  accrue  to  someone  who 
mlsht  be  let  out  of  the  civil  service  at 
the  same  stage  in  his  career.  It  is  not  a 
one-way  street.  There  are  advantages 
granted.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  put 
this  problem  into  its  major  context  to 
try  to  provide  a  unified  national  service 
in  this  foreign  field  that  can  maintain 
exceptionally  high  standards  of  compe- 
tence, a  competence  that  Is  really  re- 
quired in  Government  service  probably 
only  In  the  militani-  v.ith  a  comparable 
sen.se  of  responsibility  and  with  the  con- 
sequences of  such  competence  acquired 
by  these  people  for  the  security  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  agree  wholly  with  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  remarks. 

I  think  in  addition  to  that  it  ought  to 
be  pointed  out.  besides  giving  these  peo- 
ple an  option  as  to  whether  they  want  to 
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transfer  or  not,  we  even  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  give  them  an  option  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  serve  abroad  with 
the  Foreign  Service  or  not.  If  they  elect 
not  to  serve  abroad,  then  they  do  not 
have  to.  We  have  gone  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  to  give  them  this  protection 
and  at  the  same  time  establish  the  merit 
system  which  we  need  and  to  which  the 
gentleman  made  reference. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  it  is  fair  to  equate  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel with  the  frontline  fighters  in  our 
Military  Establishment  of  our  country? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Of  course  it  is,  because 
the  decisions  that  they  make  determine 
many,  many  times  whether  the  use  of 
the  mllitarj'  is  indicated. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  can  answer  a 
couple  of  questions  in  my  mind,  although 
the  debate  thus  far  has  not  revealed  the 
answers  yet.  An  Individual  now  in  the 
civil  service  w-ruld  be  given  an  option. 
If  he  chooses  to  transfer  over  Into  the 
Foreign  Senice.  Is  there  any  limita- 
tion of  time  within  which  he  must  make 
that  choice,  and  if  he  makes  the  choice 
Is  that  firm  or  may  he  transfer  back? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  two  questions.  Upon  the  first,  we 
did  consider  providing  a  limi-,ation  of 
time  and  decided  not  to  do  so.  There  is 
no  limitation  of  time.  As  to  the  second, 
If  for  one  reason  or  another  he  finds  it 
wise  to  transfer  to  another  Government 
agency,  imder  this  bill  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  he  may  do  so  and  regain  his  civil 
service  and  veterans  preference  rights. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalmian.  I  have 
just  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  F.'VRBSTEiN].  If  we  are  going 
to  equate  the  Foreign  Service  with  our 
frontline  troops  we  have  lost  the  war 
right  now. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  win  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  that  Is  exactly  what  we  are 
trjlng  to  do  by  this  bill,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  build  a  better  Foreign 
Service,  and  If  we  pass  this  bUl  we  are 
going  to  insist  that  they  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is 
not  the  least  assurance  in  this  bill  that 
the  result  which  the  gentleman  talks 
about  will  be  accomplished:  and  he 
knows  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  I  think  we 
have  a  good  bUl. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAY'S.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
have  any  ironclad  assurance  that  we  are 
going  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam.  I 
think  we  wlU  and  I  hope  we  will.    I  am 


doing  everj'thlng  I  can  toward  that  end. 
This  bill  will  do  the  same  thing.  We 
hope  it  will  improve,  and  we  believe  it 
will  improve  the  Foreign  Service.  If  it 
does  not,  we  will  be  receptive  to  other 
ideas. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  .^t  least  we  are 
trj'ing  to  build  up  the  Foreign  Service 
so  that  we  may  be  proud  of  them,  so 
that  they  can  handle  our  foreign  affairs 
on  a  basis  that  will  equate  them  with  the 
frontline  fighters  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  security. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  eentle- 
w-oman  from  New  York  IMrs.  KeilyI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
my  years  of  s?rv-ice  oh  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  I  have  been  increas- 
ingly concerned,  as  have  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  with  the  inability  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  other 
foreign  affairs  agencies  to  utilize  their 
personnel  to  the  maximum  advantage. 
The  situation  that  exists  in  these  agen- 
cies is  in  sharp  contrast  to  other  agen- 
cies of  Government  that  operate  with  a 
single  personnel  system.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  USIA,  and  AID  there  are 
two  different  personnel  systems — each  a 
merit  system  but  with  entirely  different 
procedures.  The  existence  of  these  two 
systems  within  the  same  agency  creates 
inequities  as  between  individuals  engaged 
in  similar  work,  impairs  morale,  and 
rai.ses  difficult  problems  in  management. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  Is  an  effort  to  bring  some 
degree  of  order  out  of  this  difficult  and 
confusing  situation.  Stated  in  the  sim- 
plest terms,  it  prepares  the  way  for  an 
orderly  transition  within  each  of  the 
three  foreign  affairs  agencies  from  a 
dual  to  a  single  personnel  structure.  In 
this  respect  it  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  numerous  official  and  unofficial 
groups  that  have  studied  the  organiza- 
tional problems  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  other  foreign  affairs  agencies 

I  -i-ant  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee.  All  o:  them  recoc- 
nlzed  the  desirability  of  improving  the 
organization  of  the  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies. But  they  were  no  less  concerned 
that  individuals  who  may  be  affected  by 
any  change  be  accorded  every  considera- 
tion to  make  the  transition  with  a  mini- 
mum disturbance  to  their  own  situation. 
None  of  us  wanted  to  lose  the  valuable 
services  of  these  many  fine  career  peo- 
ple. 

If  one  studies  this  bill  In  its  entirety 
rather  than  picking  out  a  particular  pro- 
vision. I  think  he  will  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  committee  has  incorpo- 
rated numerous  features  that  protect 
those  individuals  who  may  transfer  from 
the  citil  service  system  Into  the  For- 
eign Service  system. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Individual  civil 
servant  makes  the  decision  whether  he 
wishes  to  transfer  into  the  Forelirn 
Service  system.  He  is  not  coerced;  nor 
will  he  be  fired  if  he  decides  not  to  trans- 
fer. The  decision  is  entirely  his.  By  giv- 
the  oDtion  to  the  individual  the  com- 
mittee is  aware  that  this  will  undoubtedly 
delay  the  organizational  changes  the 
Department  and  the  committee  want  to 
accomplish.  But  we  are  willing  to  de- 
lay what  we  believe  to  be  necessary  if.  by 
so  doing,  we  can  retain  the  services  of 
many  of  these  employees  without  any  im- 
pairment of  their  morale. 

The  committee  has  written  additional 
safeguards  into  the  bUl  for  those  who 
may  elect  to  transfer  mto  the  Foreign 
Service  system.  They  are  not  subject  to 
any  qualifying  examinations.  This  pro- 
vision is  m  sharp  contrast  with  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
ihat  Individuals  who  transferred  must 
qualify  by  examination.  It  Is  our  beUef 
that  individuals  already  employed  have 
established  their  qualifications.  Fur- 
ther, if  they  elect  to  transfer,  they  do  not 
have  to  serve  abroad  without  their  writ- 
ten consent.  Again  we  were  aware  that 
many  civil  service  employees  had  per- 
sonal reasons  for  declining  overseas  as- 
signments. Frankly.  I  hope  that  at  least 
some  01  them  will  request  one  or  two 
tours  of  duty  abroad.  It  will  give  them 
a  much  better  perspective  for  carrying 
out  their  assignments  at  home.  We  wrote 
Into  the  bill  that  any  transferee  will 
not  suffer  a  salary  reduction.  Finally, 
those  who  transfer  may  become  partici- 
pants in  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  many  who 
oppose  this  blU  do  not  recognize  what  the 
committee  has  done  to  accommodate  the 
civil  service  employees.  Some  critics  al- 
lege that  this  bill  destroy.?  the  merit  sys- 
tem. This  charge  U  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Foreign  Service  is  not 
a  merit  system.  For  more  than  40  years 
it  has  been  governed  by  merit.  When 
the  committee  wrote  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  in  1946.  it  strengthened  those  provi- 
sions that  would  assure  the  continuation 
of  the  merit  system.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Foreign  Service  system 
over  the  civil  service  system  is  that  merit 
may  be  more  readUy  identified  and  re- 
warded. 

The  committee  listened  to  arguments 
about  selection-out.  It  is  apparent  to  me 
that  that  is  a  much  misunderstood  pro- 
cedure. I  call  attention  to  pages  21  to 
23  of  our  report  where  we  have  spelled 
out  just  what  the  selection-out  proce- 
dure is  and  how  it  operates.  Most  of  the 
critics  failed  to  note  that  it  is  through 
a  selection  process  that  Individuals  are 
recommended  for  promotion.  Certainly 
the  statistics  on  selection-out  do  not  bear 
out  the  charge  that  it  is  vicious  or  wide- 
ranging.  In  an  average  year  fewer  than 
2  percent  of  our  Foreign  Service  officers 
are  selected  out.  In  AID,  during  the  past 
2  years  less  than  1  percent  were  actually 
selected  out. 

In  urging  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  I  do  so  on  the  groimd  that  we  have 
achieved  a  balance  betv/een  the  national 
needs  for  a  first-rate  Foreign  Service 
and  the  protection  of  individuals  who 


■ma.y  be  affected  by  this  bUl.  We  have  ac- 
corded to  those  individuals  every  pro- 
tection that  came  to  our  attention.  None 
of  us  is  seeking  to  destroy  the  civil  serv- 
ice system  nor  to  impair  the  rights  of 
veterans.  We  are  simply  trying  to  cor- 
rect a  single  situation  that  is  not  In  our 
national  interest. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  MONAGANl. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  bill  H,R,  6277,  I  should  like 
to  say,  too,  that  I  found  it  a  very  educa- 
tional and  rewarding  experience  to  serve 
on  this  subcommittee  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr, 
HaysI.  I  think  all  of  us  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  problems  of  the  Foreign 
Service  and  of  Goverrunent  employees 
generally. 

It  is  certainly  our  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  what  we  are  doing  here  will 
provide  a  foundation  for  a  better  For- 
eign Service,  If  that  were  not  so  we 
would  not  have  voted  this  bill  out  unani- 
mously, as  we  did. 

It  is  true  that  as  the  legislation  origi- 
nally came  to  us  there  was  a  very  serious 
objection  to  it  in  that  it  had  a  mandatory 
quaUtv  about  It  that  required  the  trans- 
fer of  employees  from  one  system  to  an- 
other. But  it  seemed  to  me  and  seemed 
to  members  of  the  committee  that  when 
this  mandatoi-y  aspect  was  taken  out  and 
when  the  transfer  was  made  voluntary, 
the  major  objection  to  this  legislation 
had  been  removed.  There  is  reason  in 
having  a  service,  a  Government  service, 
that  is  dedicated  to  the  foreign  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States,  You  have 
only  to  read  the  summary  in  the  report 
of  the  various  conmiittees  and  commis- 
sions that  have  investigated  the  Foreign 
Service  to  realize  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  desire  expressed  to  build  a 
prestige  service,  to  build  one  that  will 
have  something  a  bit  unique  about  it,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
IVLuLtiARDl  has  said,  hi  comparison  with 
the  military  service. 

That  is  the  reason  why  there  has  been 
a  distinct  Foreign  Service  separated  from 
the  general  run  of  Government  employ- 
ees who  are  In  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  had  as  its  objective  the 
strengthening  of  this  professional,  dis- 
ciplined, and  mobile  corps  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  who  are  available  for 
worldwide  service,  and  it  is  to  continue 
this  type  of  service  and  to  improve  It 
that  this  bill  Is  brought  before  the  House 
today, 

Mr,  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  processes  of  selection  out. 
I  hope  that  Members  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  will  look  at  page  21 
of  the  report,  section  20,  which  covers 
the  selectlon-out  process.  It  points  out, 
first  of  all,  that  there  has  really  been  a 
very  modest  use  of  this  authority  In  that 
less"  than  2  percent  of  Foreign  Service 
ofQcers  have  been  selected  out.  Cer- 
tainly, that  would  be  a  very  good  meas- 
ure as  to  what  might  happen  In  the 
future  under  this  legislation.  With  a 
reserve  complement  of  about  3.300  In  the 
Axancy  for  International  Development, 
only  47  were  recommended  In  2  years  for 


selection  out.  Of  these.  24  left  by  resig- 
nation or  retirement  before  the  process 
had  been  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Macy,  made  this  ob- 
sei-vation  to  the  committee,  which  aji- 
pears  on  page  22  of  the  report: 

Any  fears  of  wholesale  alemissals  by  selec- 
tloD  out  are  contradicted  by  the  record  of 
tlie  Foreign  Ser%-lcc  in  using  this  authorltj 
on  a.  limited,  conservative  basis. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  HaysI  has  already  referred  to 
another  Important  quotation  on  this 
same  page,  the  one  from  the  Special 
Liaison  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion,  which  recommended  that  the 
State  Department  "should  Intensify  Its 
efforts  to  weed  out  mediocre  personnel 
by  Increasing  materially  the  number 
selected  out  on  the  basis  of  selection 
board  evaluations."  That  is  exactly 
what  Is  sought  to  be  done  through  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired, 
Mr.  liAYS.     Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr,  EDMONTiSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  because  I  wanted  to 
get  an  authoritative  comment  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  language  which  appear 
on  page  7  of  the  bill  subsection  i  c  i  which 
Is  a  requirement  that,  "no  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  appointment  under  subsection 
(a>,  or  under  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section ib» ,  of  this  section  imless  he  has 
passed  such  comprehensive  mental  and 
physical  examinations  as  the  Board  of 
Examlnere  for  the  Foreign  Service  may 
prescribe  to  determine  his  fitness  and 
aptitude  for  the  work  of  the  Service." 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut if  this  is  going  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  a  disabled  individual,  one 
disabled  in  a  physical  way  such  as  the 
loss  of  an  eye  or  an  amputation  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  since  there  are 
many  competent  men  In  this  category 
who  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
Foreign  Service — would  tills  make  it  im- 
possible for  people  with  this  type  of  dis- 
ability to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Service? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  yield  to  me 
to  respond  to  that  question? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  that  the  commit- 
tee considered  tliat  precise  point  and  for 
that  reason  did  not  write  specifics  mto 
the  law  concerning  the  tj-pes  of  examina- 
tions given. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  type  of  exami- 
nation should  be  geared  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  office  sought  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  Is  compatible  with  that 
and  they  take  into  account  the  entire 
situation,  Including  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  the  appUcant.  We  left  It  open 
for  the  reason  the  gentleman  suggests. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.Tian  from  Ohio, 

Mr,  HAYS.  Further  amplifymg  the 
answer,  which  was  a  very  good  one,  from 
[he  gentleman  trow.  Indiana,  there  are 
certain  categories  of  the  foreign  service 
that  are  more  demanding  than  others. 
For  example,  certain  areas  of  the  world. 
This  we  envisaged  to  be  as  flexible  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  says.  In  some 
areas  it  would  work  a  hardship  and 
would  break  his  health  to  serve.  If  he 
had  only  one  good  eye.  it  could  not  nec- 
essarily bar  him. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  A  parallel  has 
bten  drawn  here  between  the  military 
.ervice  trying  to  get  our  best  men  on  the 
;ront  lines  and  the  foreign  service.  We 
all  know  as  a  practical  matter  that  with 
a  disability  hke  the  loss  of  an  eye  a  man 
would  have  an  almost  impossible  task  to 
get  into  the  armed  services;  but  I  do 
think  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  made  the  point  that  would  not 
necessarily  be  disqualifying  in  the  for- 
eign service  with  this  new  language. 

Mr.  HA.YS.  We  are  looking  for  the 
best  people  we  can  find.  Physically  we 
want  them  to  have  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations to  do  the  Job  they  are  assigned. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  other  provision  In  this 
bin.  and  that  is  the  separation  for  cause 
.section.  The  amendment  tliat  has  been 
suggested  there  wUl  improve  the  appeal 
procedure,  will  put  a  limit  to  delays 
and  win  require  dispatch  in  the  de- 
tei'minatlon  of  the  rights  of  any 
employee  under  this  section, 

I  hope  this  bill  will  pass, 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  .vleld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross). 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get 
this  In  proper  perspective  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  ought  t<)  know- 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcorrimlttee, 
the  author  of  this  bill,  was  one  <if  those 
■  ho  a  year  ago  supported  in  the  Foreign 
.\ flairs  Committee  a  provision  !in  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for  arbi- 
:rary  select-out  procedure  for  soime  200 
omployees  a  ye.ir.  There  Is  no  Question 
about  what  tlie  sentlemun  froiji  Ohio 
Mr.  Hays  I  seeks  to  do  here  because  his 
lecord  is  dear.  I  am  glad  that!  in  the 
wisdom  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  they 
threw  out  that  proposal.  The  gentle- 
man seeks  here  to  do  in  a  roundabout 
.vay  the  same  thing  that  was  defeated  a 
.vear  ago. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
?entleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio, 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  the  first  place,  It  was 
not  200  a  year.  It  was  one  shot :  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  GROSS.     One  shot? 

Mr.  H.AYS.     Then  we  sc*led  it  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.     We  scaled  it  out: 

Mr.  HAYS.     We  scaled  it  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.     We  scaled  It  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  finish.  Then 
when  the  gentleman  brought  up — he 
Itnows  I  complimented  him  for  it — all  of 
these  people   who  were  then  given  In- 


grade  promotions,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  did  not  support  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  had  the  rare  privilege  of  offering  an 
amendment  in  the  committee  that  was 
adopted,  that  being  the  amendment  to 
kill  the  arbitrary  select-out  proposal  that 
the  gentleman  supported.  The  commit- 
tee was  well  aware  that  in  the  preceding 
year  every  class  act  employee,  with  one 
lone  exception,  had  been  given  a  meri- 
torious rating,  yet  all  we  heard  about  was 
the  deadwood  In  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  admit  It  when  he  refreshes  his  mem- 
or>-,  with  the  State  Department,  This 
was  AID. 

-Mr,  GROSS.     Well,  all  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  right— there  is  quite 
a  difference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  same  kettle  of 
fish.  The  gentleman  will  have  to  admit 
that.  The  AID  department  Is  Involved 
In  this  bill;  is  It  not? 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  1  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  not  exactly  the  same  kettle  of 
fish.  I  wish  It  were.  I  wish  AID  were 
run  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  tlien 
I  would  like  to  be  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  will  guarantee  you  there  would  be  a 
housecleanlng  if  we  had  to  eliminate  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  conjure  up 
one  witness  at  the  outset  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  favor  of  veterans'  prefer- 
ence. I  want  to  read  from  the  Record 
of  May  5,  1953,  the  remarks  of  the  then 
minority  leader  of  the  House.  Mr.  John 
W.  McCoRMACK,  now  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House.  After  saying 
that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
the  National  Commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  he  had  this  to  say  at  that 
time  about  his  support  for  veterans' 
preference: 

The  veterans'  organizations  ot  this  country 
are  aroused.  They  are  afraid  of  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  during  this  session  of  Con- 
grese.  As  I  said,  they  have  seen  things  hap- 
pen. They  know  that  under  tlie  present  sit- 
uation the  provisions  contained  In  this  bill 
are  not  necessary  even  from  the  angle  of 
expediency  or  tiecesslty. 

So  I  suggest  to  my  friends  on  t>oth  sides, 
those  of  jrou  who  are  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  any  movement  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
the  veterans  that  Democratic  Congresses 
have  built  up  and  given  to  them,  whether 
you  are  Republicans  or  Democrats,  if  you  be- 
lieve In  their  rights  under  existing  law.  It  Is 
a  better  vote  to  eliminate  this  provision,  be- 
cause, as  I  understand.  It  will  be  part  of  a 
motion  to  recommit  if  It  is  not  ellmmated  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  have  read  only  two  excerpts  from  his 
statement  in  1953  in  complete  defense  of 
the  veterans'  preference  which  the  com- 
mittee Is  now  seeking  to  abolish  along 
with  the  class  act  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Every  new  employee  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  effective  with  this 
bill,  will  be  a  Foreign  Service  employee, 
and  veterans'  preference  will  be  thrown 
out  the  window.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  talks  about  discrim- 
ination.   What  about  discrimination  as 
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be^jeA  other  agencies  of  Government? 
What"  about  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  has  people  in  the  nature  of 
Foreign  Service  employees?  Is  it  pro- 
posed to  abolish  civil  service  and  vet- 
erans' preference  everywhere  in  Govern- 
ment and  if  not.  why  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  other 
agencies  and  departments  of  Govern- 
ment including  the  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  H.AYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  original  proposal  was  to 
include  them.  The  subcommittee 
thought  we  ought  to  confine  this  to  only 
the  three  foreign  affairs  agencies.  We 
eliminated  all  the  others— the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
Agi-iculture  and  all  the  others  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Now  that  does  not  necessarily  say  I 
think  Commerce  and  Agriculture  ought 
to  be  engaged  In  foreign  affairs.  Some- 
times I  think  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment runs  more  foreign  affairs  than  any- 
body else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  find  something 
acceptable  about  this  bill  if  I  had  con- 
fidence In  the  administration  of  person- 
nel in  the  State  Department.  I  cite  you 
the  case  of  Otto  Otepka.  He  would  not 
have  had  a  prayer — he  would  have  been 
out  and  gone  long  ago,  with  no  questions 
asked  and  no  answers  given,  had  this  bill 
been  In  effect.  Otto  Otepka  has  been 
suspended  for  months  from  his  job  in 
the  State  Department,  I  understand  he 
will  come  up  for  a  hearing  on  October 
11  of  this  year.  But  this  valuable  em- 
ployee was  practically  thrown  out  of  the 
State  Department,  this  chief  security 
evaluator.  when  three  favored  employees 
of  that  Department  perjured  themselves 
under  oath  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committee.  Where  are  those 
perjurers  today?  One  of  them  is  still 
In  the  State  Department.  You  talk  about 
cleaning  out  the  liars  and  cheats  in  the 
State  Department.  Another  is  over  in 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
holding  a  top  Job.  I  do  not  recall  the 
whereabouts  of  the  third  indiridual.  all 
of  whom  admitted  their  perjury  before 
the  Senate  Committee  under  oath.  And 
where  is  the  center  of  all  this  con- 
troversy— one  William  Wieland?  Where 
Is  he  today?  He,  too,  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  same  State  Department  that  you 
now  want  to  give  untrammeled  power. 
He  went  to  his  reward  as  a  top  diplomatic 
official  in  Australia,  this  man  Wleland 
who  as  the  former  chief  of  the  Canb- 
bean-Latln  American  desk  gave  mislead- 
ing, erroneous  Infonnatlon  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  concerning  Fidel  Castro. 

Yes,  only  recently  he  was  given  a  fine, 
top  Job  as  a  diplomat  in  Australia,  yet  the 
gentleman  would  turn  over  to  the  pres- 
ent admilnlstratlon  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  their  tender  mercies,  employees 
who  are  now  under  the  class  act  and 
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have  and  need  all  the  protection  they 
can  get, 

I  urge  you  not  to  take  this  action  untU 
you  change  the  administration  of  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes, 

I  could  not  get  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  yield.  I  wish  to  say  two  or  three 
things. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  Mr,  Wieland  except  that 
certain  charges  were  brought  against 
him  and  he  was  acquitted.  At  the 
moment,  certain  charges  have  been 
been  brought  against  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  His  election  is  being  con- 
tested. I  am  sitting  on  the  Jury.  If 
we  acquit  him,  he  will  keep  his  seat  here. 
If  anybody  asks  me  where  he  is,  I  will 
say,  'Right  here,  sitting  on  the  floor." 
All  I  know  about  Mr.  Wieland  is  that 
he  was  acquitted,  WTiat  about  Mr, 
Otepka? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HAYS.     Not  until  I  finish. 
I  could  not  get  much  yielding  from 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  bother  if  you  do 
not  feel  like  it. 

Mr.  HAYS,  I  will  not.  The  gentle- 
man knows  me  well  enough  to  know 
that.  too. 

I  do  not  know  too  much  about  Mr. 
Otepka  except  that  certain  charges  were 
brought  against  him.  He  is  under  civil 
service.  If  he  was  a  Foreign  Service  oiB- 
cer.  he  could  have  been  brought  up  on 
charges  too.  If  he  was  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer,  his  level  of  performance  as 
determined  by  annua!  selective  boards 
might  have  put  him  in  the  bottom  10 
nercent  of  his  class.  If  he  were  in  the 
bottom  10  percent  for  3  years  while  In 
class,  he  could  be  selected  out. 

The  gentleman  has  been  complaining 
that  Mr.  Otepka  has  been  denied  a  trial. 
What  is  the  fact?  The  fact  is  that  every 
continuance  that  Mr.  Otepka  has  had — 
and  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  his 
gUilt  or  Innocence  because  I  do  not 
know — has  been  because  he  or  his  law- 
yers have  requested  It,  The  State  De- 
partment has  not  been  shoving  him 
around. 

We  brought  out  in  the  testimony  before 
the  committee,  if  the  gentleman  read  it, 
tliat  not  only  was  he  being  treated  dif- 
ferently by  being  given  these  continu- 
ances, but  he  is  being  kept  on  the  pay- 
roll and  he  has  been  drawing  his  pay 
eveiT  month, 

I  said  to  the  Secretary  one  day.  "Let 
me  ask  you  something.  If  Mr.  Otepka 
had  been  suspended  without  pay  and  he 
had  won  his  case,  he  would  have  gotten 
his  backpay," 

The  Secretary  said,  "That  is  right," 
I  said,  "Now,  you  have  kept  him  on. 
If  he  loses,  and  is  found  guilty,  does  he 
have  to  pay  back  what  he  has  received?" 
He  said,  "Oh.  no." 

I  said — if  Members  will  pardon  the 
expression — "Who  in  the  hell  is  worry- 
ing about  the  taxpayers  in  this  case?" 

i  say  that,  as  far  as  pretrial  business 
is  concerned.  Mr.  Otepka  has  been 
treated  exceptionally  well.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  his  giailt  or  inno- 
cence.   I  do  not  propose  to  try  him  here. 


But  I  do  say  that  up  until  the  day  he  is 
found  guilty  and  the  charges  are  sub- 
stantiated, he  is  and  has  been  drawing 
his  full  pay,  because  Mr.  Rusk  said. 
"When  a  man  is  in  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion, that  is  when  he  needs  his  pay." 

I  must  say  that  that  is  quite  a  hiunanl- 
tarian  way  of  looking  at  it. 

The  whole  point  of  the  statement  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  the  gentleman's  talk 
about  Mr.  Otepka  has  no  bearing  on  this 
legislation  whatever. 

Furthermore,  this  red  herring  was 
dragged  across  the  trail  of  this  bill,  and 
somebody  had  an  article  published  in  the 
paper  saying  that  this  bill  is  being  writ- 
ten to  get  Mr.  Otepka,  That  is  the  first 
I  knew  about  it.  We  put  in  specific 
language  excluding  the  transfer  invol- 
untarily of  anyone  In  the  civil  ser\'ice. 
So  if  Mr.  Otepka  is  acquitted  of  these 
charges,  he  cannot  be  forced  into  the 
Foreign  Ser%'ice.  and  then  wrongly,  as 
some  people  have  charged,  selected  out. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing:  this  subcom- 
mittee unanimously — all  of  the  minority 
and  all  of  the  majority — went  all  the  way 
to  protect  somebody  we  do  not  know  very 
much  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  in- 
tend to  yield? 

Mr.  H.'^YS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  sure  with  some 
people  moral  issues  count  for  more  than 
a  pay  check,  and  I  think  that  Is  true  In 
the  case  of  Otto  Otepka.  As  far  as  con- 
tinuances, do  you  not  think  the  man 
ought  to  have 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me 
finish  the  sentence. 

Mr.  HAYS.    It  is  my  time. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do  think 
moral  values  have  more  value  than  a 
pay  check.  That  is  exactly  the  way  the 
case  has  been  handled.  As  far  as  con- 
tinuances are  concerned,  I  am  not  saying 
he  should  not  have  had  them.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  trying  to  clear 
up  the  record  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  claim  that  this  man  has 
been  shoved  around  and  denied  a  trial. 
AH  I  am  saying  is  he  has  not  been  denied 
a  trial.  The  trial  has  been  postponed  at 
his  and  his  attorney's  request.  That  is 
all. 

Mr,  GROSS.  If  you  were  in  his  posi- 
tion, would  you  not  like  to  have  your 
case  heard  by  a  fair  and  impartial  ap- 
peal board  instead  of  one  that  has  been 
handpicked  by  your  accusers?  a 

Mr,  HAYS.  Oh,  let  me  say  this,«> 
that. 

Mr,  GROSS.     Just  a  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute. 

Let  me  say  very  candidly  and  very 
frankly  that  if  I  were  In  the  position  of 
being  accused  of  anything — I  know  I  did 
not  get  legal  training,  because  I  came 
out  of  the  depression,  but  I  know  some 
of  the  tricks  of  it,  and  one  is  if  you  do 
not  think  you  have  a  case,  you  keep  get- 
ting a  continuance  until  evei-ybody  for- 
gets about  It.    If  anybody  ever  accused 


me  of  anything.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man I  am  going  to  get  all  of  the  con- 
tinuances I  can  get. 
Mr.   GROSS,    If  the  gentleman  will 

yield  further,  that  is 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired, 

Mr,  ADAIR,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in 
support  of  many  elements  of  H.R,  6277, 
Including  benefits  to  employees  serving 
in  areas  of  unusual  danger;  compen- 
sation for  local  employees  who  are  or 
have  been  in  prison  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  their  employment  by 
the  United  States;  and  a  single  person- 
nel system  strengthening  opportunities 
for  sound  promotion  on  merit.  However, 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  one 
particular  question.  That  is  the  future 
of  our  Foreigr.  Sei-vice.  particularly  our 
Foreign  Service  officers.  I  think  it  is 
no  secret  to  the  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body  that  the  morale  of  the 
Foreign  Service  today  is  depressed. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
this  House  make  abundantly  plain  our 
conviction  and  our  support  for  the  For- 
eign Service  and  our  belief  that  they  are 
serving  in  the  frontline  of  diplomacy 
and  that  their  work  and  their  dedication 
is  fundamental  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  interests  and 
catise  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  is  particu- 
larly concerned,  also,  about  the  Foreign 
Service  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to  sup- 
port it.  However.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  and  ask  if  I  may  in- 
quire of  him  with  respect  to  one  or  two 
matters  in  this  bill. 

First,  as  I  understand  it.  under  H.R 
6277,  you  are  establishing  a  new  category 
of  officers — FAO's  or  Fo»eign  Affairs  of- 
ficers— imder  section  6.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr,  HAYS,  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  Further,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  these  officers 
can  be  assigned  any  place  in  the  home 
service  and  overseas  with  their  written 
consent.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  HAYS,  For  the  transferees,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  For  the  people 
who  go  in  afterward,  from  the  bottom, 
let  us  say,  the  new  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers and  Foreign  Affairs  oEBcers  who 
pass  an  examination  and  so  in.  they  have 
no  option.  They  understand  when  they 
go  in  that  they  can  be  assigned  anywhere 
abroad  or  at  home. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  understand 
the  gentleman.  With  regard  to  the 
transferees  who  become  FAO's  and  some 
of  the  FSR's  who  may  be  transferred, 
where  does  the  gentleman  anticipate 
ihey  might  be  assigned  in  the  home  sen-- 
ice? 

Mr,  HAYS.  We  will  assume  they 
might  be  assigned  almost  anywhere. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  They  might 
be  desk  oEQcers,  for  example? 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  could  be,  possibly, 
if  they  had  the  capability  and  were  out- 
standing and  seemed  to  be  able  to  con- 
tribute something.    They  could  be. 
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Mr,  REID  of  New  York,    May  I  ask 

the  gentleman,  is  it  true  that  imder  this 
ic?lslation  the  transfer  of  FSR's  under 
section  29  of  the  bill  is  accompanied 
without  any  examination? 
Mr,  HAYS,  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  this  is  a  sound  pro- 
vision? Because  as  X  recall  It,  the  Hoover 
Commission  originally  suggested  that 
there  should  be  an  examination  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  transfer. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  that  Is  a  debatable 
question.  The  committee  considered 
this  fairly  carefully.  We  assume  that 
they  have  already  qualified.  I  believe  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  you  do  not  have  any 
FSR's  down  there  who  are  not  uniquely 
qualified  for  the  Job  they  are  doing,  or  at 
least  they  thought  they  were  when  they 
came.  An  FSR,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
can  be  dismissed  at  any  time.  He  has  no 
piotection  under  civil  service.  Foreign 
Service,  or  anything  else.  I  should  think 
from  the  human  standpoint,  a  great 
maiiy  of  these  might  want  to  transfer, 
and  we  believe  that  these  people  have 
been  selected  carefully.  Tliey  do  take  a 
chance  when  they  transfer  knowingly, 
that  they  have  to  keep  up  and  stay  out 
of  that  bottom  10  percent. 

So  I  think  the  problem  will  solve  itself, 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  gentleman  further 
whether  under  section  16  he  thinks  it  Is 
a  wise  provision  to  extend  the  authority 
to  the  Foreign  Senice  staff  officers  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  give  them  diplomatic  status  as 
well  as  the  consular  status  that  they  may 
bo  accorded  now.  I  raise  this  specifi- 
cally— for  if  they  become  first  or  second 
secretaiies  in  an  embas.<:y,  this  will  pre- 
sume considerable  judgment  and  tact  and 
knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  sernce. 

Mr,  HAYS,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  it  is  done  selectively  and  under 
unu,sual  circumstances,  we  think  that 
niih  the  matter  of  Senate  confirmation, 
that  they  have  to  have,  that  you  will  not 
cet  anybody  in  there  of  have  much 
chance  of  eettuig  anybody  In  there  who 
Is  not  qualified,  any  mor«  than  you  do 
now, 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
sentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  I  yield  to  the 
jentlemnn  from  Indiana, 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think 
in  furtherance  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  said,  it  is  anticipated  first 
that  there  would  In  all  probability  be 
relatively  few  people  who  would  find 
themselves  In  the  situation  which  the 
Gentleman  describes  and  about  which 
the  gentleman  makes  inquiry. 

Secondly,  It  is  anticipated  that  those 
Jew  who  would  get  the  initial  diplomatic 
or  consular  status  would  certainly  be 
carefully  selected  by  the  President  and 
carefully  screened  before  confirmation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  I  thank  the 
eentleman,  but  I  would  point  out  that  it 
is  my  understanding — I  do  not  have  the 
figures  on  the  FSS's,  but  as  to  the  FSR's 
as  of  today  there  are  1.378  In  the  De- 
partment of  State.  1.379  in  the  US.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  3.355  In  AID. 

The  only  point  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
eentleman  about  again  is  this:  I  believe 


it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  and  of  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, that  it  is  basic  to  back  the  Foreign 
Sernce  officers,  to  keep  ihem  as  an  elite 
corps,  to  insist  on  the  highest  educa- 
tional and  other  qualifications  and  to 
give  the  FSO's  the  satisfaction  of  belong- 
ing to  the  top  corps  in  the  U.S.  serrtce,  a 
group  that  truly  has  significant  respon- 
sibilities— the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said 
earlier — making  judgments  that  can  af- 
fect peace  or  war.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
might  wish  to  reafiirm  the  importance 
that  the  House  and  his  distinguished 
committee  accords  to  the  Foreign  Sen- 
ice  officers  in  their  full  support  without 
any  dilution  of  this  Sei-vice,  their  dedi- 
cation, and  their  standing, 

Mr.  HAYS,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  everybody  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  even  those  who  might  oppose 
this  position  referred  to,  agrees  with  the 
gentleman's  statement;  certainly  I  do, 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TALcorrl. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
quested this  time  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions either  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana or  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Section  24  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  act  to  provide  for  payments 
to  aUen  employees  who  have  been  Im- 
prisoned by  a  foreign  government  be- 
cause of  their  employment  by  the  United 
States,  Recently  on  the  Pnivate  Calen- 
dar we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  which 
proposed  to  provide  bonuses  and  gratui- 
ties for  pain  and  suffering;  bonuses  and 
gratuities  for  ■sacrifices":  bonuses  for 
extra  years'  pay;  payments  of  6 
months'  salaries  to  relatives:  giving  of 
favorable  hypothetical  promotions  dur- 
ing their  imprisonment,  and  a  number 
of  other  extra  benefits  which  are  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  given  to 
American  citizens  imder  the  Missing  Per- 
sons Act. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  this  act. 
which  would  be  general  legislation  for 
these  types  of  cases,  provides  bonuses  and 
gi'atulties  for  pain  and  suffering? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  no.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
in  answer  to  his  question,  and  it  is  a  logi- 
cal question,  this  provides  only  one  bene- 
fits— and  the  report  states  on  page  25  as 
follows: 

When  Euch  a  determlnBtion  has  been  made, 
the  alien  employee's  salary,  Inchidlng  normal 
withln-claBS  Increases  and  related  fringe 
benefltjs  would  be  paid  to  the  employee  or  his 
dependents  as  If  he  had  continued  In  the 
emploj-ment  of  the  tJ.S.  Government. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Would  there  be  hypo- 
thetical promotions? 

Mr.  HAYS.  He  would  get  whatever 
in-grade  promotions  were  coming  to  him, 
yes:  but  he  would  not  get  anything  for 
pain  and  suffering,  he  would  not  get  any- 
thing for  confiscation  of  property  but 
just  his  normal  salary  and  other  fringe 
benefits, 

Mr,  T.ALCOTT.  Would  the  alien  em- 
ployee be  considered  the  same  as  a  GI 
taken  prisoner  In  battle?  I  understand 
that  he  retains  his  rank? 
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Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  famihar  with 
every  single  thing  that  happens  to  a  GI 
that  IS  taken  prisoner,  but  I  would  say 
in  principle  he  would  be  treated  verj- 
similarly. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired 

Mr,  HAYS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute 

Mr,  TALCOTT  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  was  concerned  about 
extra  pay  designed  to  give  the  alien  some 
sort  of  gratuity  or  benefit  or  bonus  for 
pain  and  suffering  while  in  prison. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  he  would  only  get  his 
regular  salarv-. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  .•will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  manda- 
tory restriction  m  .section  24 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  The  restriction  ap- 
pears to  be  based  upon  the  Missing  Per- 
sons Act  with  which  I  am  not  familiar 
This  is  why  I  was  asking  the  question 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct,  and  it  is 
stated  specifically  on  page  25.  section  24 
of  the  report,  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph, wherein  it  says: 

When  such  a  detemUnaiion  has  been 
made,  the  alien  employee's  salarv.  including 
normal  withm-class  Increases  and  related 
fringe  beneflts.  would  be  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee or  his  dependents  as  ir  he  had  con- 
tinued m  the  employment  of  the  U  S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  does  not  authorize  compensation  for 
any  other  losses  such  as  confiscation  of 
property. 

Mr,  TALCOTT,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  lUlnoIs 
[Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  asked  for  this  time  merely 
again  to  point  up  the  rich  background 
in  experience  as  weU  as  in  industry  of 
this  debate,  I  think  this  has  been' an 
unusually  interesting  debate.  The  Rec- 
ord should  show  that  the  able  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI  who 
niade  a  large  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion is  not  a  sirangea-  to  the  subject 
matter.  A  great  Republican,  a  great 
Member  of  this  House.  Ogden  Reid  ser\ed 
our  countr>-  with  outstanding  distinction 
as  our  Ambassador  to  Israel,  and  I  know 
our  American  men  and  women  in  the 
Foreign  Service  will  be  happy  that  one 
with  such  intimate  firsthand  knowledge 
of  their  problems  participated  In  these 
discussions. 

Mr.  ADAm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  resene 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  \-leld  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Olsen], 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  opposed  to  certain  parts  of 
H.R.  6277,  and  I  take  this  lime  to  briefly 
point  up  some  of  the  reasons. 

Tills  is  one  of  many,  many  depart- 
ments that  has  a  dual  personnel  system. 
It  Is  not  any  different  for  the  Foreign 
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Service  to  have  one  classification  for 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  then  an  en- 
tirely different  personnel  system  for  the 
ordinary  administrative  personnel.  This 
is  true  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  US.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  just 
to  name  a  few.  But  there  are  many  oth- 
ers that  have  dual  personnel  administra- 
tive agencies. 

The  Foreign  Service.  I  do  not  think, 
is  any  more  entitled  to  take  away  from 
the  general  civil  service  the  rights  of 
people  working  for  them  and  eliminate 
that  kind  of  service  than  would  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  do  not  think  the 
Foreign  Ser\-ice  is  any  greater  agency 
than  the  Defense  Department,  yet  we 
require  the  Defense  Department  to  hire 
civilian  personnel  for  the  kind  of  jobs 
that  are  civil  service.  Tlien  for  those 
kinds  of  jobs  that  are  combatant  jobs, 
we  have  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
armed  ser\1ces. 

Time  and  again  the  argument  comes 
to  the  Congiess  about  encroachment 
upon  what  should  be  regular  civil  serv- 
ice jobs,  and  what  should  be  military 
jobs.  We  go  to  great  lengths  to  protect 
the  civil  service  jobs. 

This  bill,  as  1  see  it,  is  in  three  parts, 
really.  It  makes  three  points. 

One.  it  would  make  a  single  personnel 
system  for  the  Foreign  Service.  It  would 
thus  destroy  civil  senice  rights  in  the 
civil  service  system  for  the  civil  service 
people  already  In.  And  it  would  destroy 
those  rights  fcr  the  future.  It  would 
also  destroy  veterans'  preference. 

The  thing  that  really  disturbs  me  most 
is  that  there  is  a  complete  ignoring  of 
the  fact  these  people  are  stenographers, 
clerks,  they  are  mail  handlers,  there  are 
some  attorneys  and  economists.  They 
are  in  this  particular  classification. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  Foreign  Service 
officers.  They  are  not  specifically 
trained  for  tlie  Foreign  Service.  They 
are  a  Und  of  profession  or  employment 
that  could  be  used  in  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government,  and  would  be  in- 
terchangeable with  any  other  agency  of 
the  Government.  So  I  say  it  is  an  un- 
necessary piece  of  legislation  in  those 
regards. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  strongly  support.  But  I  want  at 
this  time  to  describe  three  amendmonts. 
I  am  goins?  to  offer  them  en  bloc.  One 
of  them  is  to  delete  section  2.  This  is 
the  section  which  amends  the  Foreign 
Senice  Act  to  permit  the  employment 
of  Foreign  Service  personnel  in  the 
United  States.  Heretofore  employees  in 
domestic  jobs  themselves  were  required 
to  be  covered  under  the  Civil  StvIcc  and 
Classification  Acts.  If  my  amendment  is 
kidooted  it  will  keep  civil  service  pro- 
tection for  jobs.  The  bill  contains  pro- 
tection for  personnel  now  holding  those 
jobs,  but  all  future  employees  in  those 
jobs  will  be  Foreign  Service  without  clvU 
ser\ice  or  veterans'  rights. 

My  next  amendment  would  delete  .sec- 
tion 29.  This  section  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  transfer  present  civil  service  em- 
ployees in  the  three  agencies  involved 
from  the  civil  service  to  the  Foreign 
Service.    This  means  In  effect  that  pres- 
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ent  civil  service  employees  who  are  thus 
transferred  lose  the  Job  security  afforded 
by  the  civil  service  laws  and  veterans' 
preference. 

Finally,  the  third  part,  of  my  amend- 
ment w^ould  delete  section  32.  This  sec- 
tion makes  inapplicable  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act,  the  Civil  Service  Act, 
and  the  Lloyd  La  Follette  Act.  and  would 
restore  in  this  bill  the  civil  service  right 
of  employees  and  would  restore  veterans' 
preference  rights  to  the  veterans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative)  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre^is  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Service 
Act  Amendments  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  Section  111(1)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  Eunended.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "at  home  and"  Immediately  after 
"to  serve". 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Ninety  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  2711 

Andrews.  Hascn,  Calif.  Plrnle 

George  W.  Hatina  Pool 

Ashbrook  Hansen,  Idaho  Powell 

Ashley  Hams  Rclfel 

Baring  Horsha  KesnlcK 

Berry  HawHins  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

BoUon  Hebert  RoncuUo 

Bonn'.!r  Hungate  Runtsfold 

Cameron  Jaelson  Ryan 

Ccderberg  Jones,  Mo.  Sailor 

Clawson,  Del  Kee  SchmlUhnuser 

Culver  Kornegay  Siak 

Dadd.irio  LJndsay  Smith,  Iow.\ 

Derwlnafcl  Long,  Md.  Thomas 

DiBss  McClory  Tall 

DulslU  Martin,  Ala.  Utt 

Flood  Malhlas  White,  ld:ih3 

Fuqua  Mny  WU.son, 

Hagan,Ga,  Murray  Charles  H. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R,  6277,  and  finding  itself  w  ith- 
out  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  373  Members  respond- 
ed to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal, 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AME?iDMENT    OFITRED    BT   MR.   OLSflN    OF 
MONTAttfA 

Mr,  OLSEN  of  Montana,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  and,  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that 
the  three  amendments  I  have  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object,  I  understand  the 
gentleman  has  one  amendment  that  ap- 
plies to  section  2.  but  I  object  to  any 
other  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  first  amendment. 


Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Oi,sen  of  Mon- 
tana: On  page  1,  beginning  at  line  5,  strilce 
out  all  of  section  2; 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R,  6277, 
but  I  think  this  amendment,  together 
with  two  other  amendments  I  will  offer, 
wiU  make  the  bill  satisfactory, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  6277, 
would  abolish  all  of  the  civil  .service  rights 
of  presently  employed  civil  servants  in 
the  Foreign  Service  system. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  HAYS,  The  bill  does  no  such 
thing  at  aU.  The  bill  will  not  abolish  a 
single  right  that  any  single  employee 
under  the  civil  service  has  unless  he 
voluntarily  elects  to  transfer  to  the  For- 
eign Service. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  If  he  elects 
to  transfer  to  the  Foreign  Service,  civil 
service  rights  will  not  apply  any  longer. 
For  those  jobs  which  are  ordinary  jobs, 
that  are  apphcable  in  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government,  henceforth  there  will 
b?  no  civil  service  rights.  In  other  words, 
in  the  Foreign  Service  there  will  be  one 
personnel  system. 

I  made  a  comparison  earlier  with  the 
Defense  Department.  In  the  Defense 
Department  we  have  two  personnel  sys- 
tems. We  have  the  military  personnel 
system  covering  military  officers  and 
men.  and  we  have  for  the  jobs  that  are 
ordinarily  the  civilian  kind  of  Jobs  the 
civil  service.  Those  people  are  covered 
by  the  Classification  Act  that  has  been 
in  effect  since  early  in  the  century. 

My  amendment  would  delete  section 
2.  This  section  amends  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  to  permit  the  employment 
of  Foreign  Service  personnel  In  the 
United  States.  Heretofore  employees  in 
domestic  jobs  themselves  were  requirfd 
to  be  covered  under  the  Civil  Service 
and  Classification  Acts.  If  Uiis  amend- 
ment is  adopted  it  will  keep  civil  service 
protection  for  jobs.  The  bill  contains 
protections  for  personnel  now  holding 
those  jobs,  that  is  true,  but  all  future 
employees  in  those  jobs  will  be  Foreign 
Service  without  civil  service  or  veterans' 
rights, 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  will  urge  the  adoption  of  two  other 
amendments  so  that  we  will  maintairi 
the  distinction  between  what  is  civil 
service  and  what  Is  entitled  to  civil  serv- 
ice status  and  protection,  and  what  is 
entitled  to  veterans'  preference,  and 
then  what  is  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

By  retaining  the  present  distinclion. 
we  will  operate  as  we  are  operating  in 
niunerous  other  departments  where  there 
are  dual  personnel  systems,  and  there 
are  numerous  situations  of  that  kind. 

Mr  PELLY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  OLSEN  of  Montana,  I  yield  to 
the  eentleman, 

Mr.  PELLY,  I  am  wondering,  if  the 
gentleman's  amendments  are  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  Whole.  wUl  the  gentle- 
man then  support  this  bill? 
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lAr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  will  vole 
tor  the  bill  if  my  three  amendments 
are  adopted. 

Mr.  GILBERT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  First,  may  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana  for  offering  this  amendment 
«liich  I  think  Is  so  Important.  But  I 
wish  to  ask  him  a  question. 

If  your  amendment  is  not  adopted. 
then  as  I  understand  It  no  veteran  would 
have  a  preference  in  the  Foreign  Service 
field  working  for  the  State  Department. 
Sow  I  am  talking  only  about  employees 
employed  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  This  par- 
ticular amendment  does  not  go  right  to 
the  heart  of  your  question.  That  will  be 
ay  third  amendment  which  will  abso- 
lutely guarantee  this  preference.  This 
amendment  has  to  do  more  with  pre- 
iening  the  civil  Service  status  of  those 
jobs  that  are  ordinary  civilian  jobs. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  thank  Uie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
;!if  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana,  I  yield  to 
the  eentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  this  amendment.  I 
am  certainly  in  agreement  with  him  on 
'.Ms  amendment.  Our  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Senice  have  al- 
ways taken  the  position  that  the  civil 
icrvice  should  be  strengthened  and 
eventhing  possible  done  to  further  the 
tivil  service  rights  of  Federal  employees. 
J  think  with  the  three  amendments  that 
the  gentleman  has  that  wo  can  vote  for 
his  bill  if  his  amendments  are  adopted. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
teutleman. 

.Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
"entleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  could 
il5o  have  pointed  out  that  In  the  De- 
Mrtment  of  Defense  there  are  also  many 
xi;e  board  workers,  in  addition  to  class 
ict  employees,  who  are  protected  by 
veterans'  preference  and  civil  service. 
Thus  there  are  three  personnel  systems 
a  riie  Defense  Department  as  compared 
■nth  two  in  the  State  Department  yet 
I  hear  of  no  such  legi.slution  as  this 
wine  requested  by  the  Pentagon. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
?emieman  h.is  expired. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
rapo.'ition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  .eentleman  made  a 
Wech  about  civil  service,  but  his  amend- 
•^eni  really  does  not  have  much  to  do 
^iih  the  civil  service.  The  amendment 
'.hat  he  is  seeking  to  put  in  now  destroys 
■>.e  flexibility  of  this  act  so  far  as  the 
^'iiility  of  the  State  Department  to  trans- 
:?r  people  between  posts  at  home  and 
:i)road.    Let  me  give  you  one  example. 

Suppose  they  had  a  Foreign  Service 
"'Seer  who  was  in  chai-ge  of  the  division 
''f  the  foreign  building  program  In.  let 
-5  .'iay,  Europe,  and  it  was  felt  desirable 
|o  bring  him  back  to  head  up  the  wiiole 
division.    This  is  what  we  want  the  De- 


partment to  be  able  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  want  to  be  able  to  take  people 
now  under  civil  service,  if  they  are  ca- 
pable— and  remember  none  of  them  has 
to  go  into  the  Foreign  Service  category 
unless  they  want  to — but  if  they  do  want 
to  transfer  and  they  want  to  serve 
abroad,  we  want  to  be  able  to  send  them 
overseas  or  put  them  on  a  desk  and  use 
them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  This 
amendment  would  just  simply  handcuff 
and  shackle  the  Department.  It  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  civil  service  and 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  now 
pending  and  also  of  the  other  two 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  will  offer. 

These  amendments  are  veo'  important 
and  are  much  needed  amendments. 
Those  of  you  who  were  here  during  the 
general  debate  will  recall  the  statement 
I  made  that  there  is  great  opposition  to 
this  bill.  It  is  opposed  by  all  of  the 
Federal  employee  groups — all  of  the  em- 
ployee unions,  postal  and  other  civil 
service  groups  in  the  Federal  service.  It 
IS  opposed  by  the  five  major  veterans' 
organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imless  these  three 
amendments  are  adopted,  I  certainly  as 
one  Member  of  this  body  cannot  support 
this  bill  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many, 
many  others  who  cannot  support  this 
blU. 

I  understand,  as  a  result  of  our  dis- 
cussion during  general  debate,  that  the 
opposition  to  this  bill  has  been  so  terrific 
from  the  veterans'  gi-oups  that  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  offer  some  willy-nilly 
amendment — a  sort  of  sense-of-Con- 
gress  type  of  thing— in  an  attempt  to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  vet- 
erans' groups.  Such  an  amendment  will 
mean  notliing.  It  might  fool  a  few  peo- 
ple, but  it  will  not  overcome  the  objec- 
tions of  the  veterans  who  have  so 
strongly  supported  the  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence Act.  which  we  have  revered 
through  all  the  years,  at  least  during  my 
service  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  So  I  do  hope  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  prevail.  I 
do  hope  that  his  others  will  prevail  I 
would  even  say  that  when  the  committee 
offers  their  wlUy-nilly  amendment,  which 
means  nothing,  it  ought  to  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement.  Those  of 
us  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  are  trying  to  be  as  construc- 
tive as  we  can  be.  but  we  are  quite  con- 
cerned about  what  will  happen  to  the 
merit  system  of  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees, not  only  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment— in  AID  and  the  other  agencies  in- 
volved—but once  we  start  passing  that 
type  of  leeislation,  we  are  chipping  away 
at  the  Civil  service  merit  system.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  tMr.  Olsen) 
is  commended  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment to  section  2, 


We  have  discussed  the  other  amend- 
ments and,  of  course,  at  the  time  they  are 
offered  we  can  express  ourselves.  "  But 
on  the  amendment  before  the  House,  it. 
to  me,  is  the  most  critical  amendment 
with  regards  to  the  future  of  the  civil 
service  merit  sy.=tcm  throuEhout  the 
Federal  Government.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Members  would  give  "serious 
consideration  to  the  amrndraent  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGH.AM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  HaysI  well  knows  that  the 
purport  of  the  bill  is  to  put  all  Classi- 
fication Act  employees  under  Foreign 
Service.  Yet  the  last  two  personnel 
managers  in  the  AID  organization  were 
transferred  out  of  the  Foreign  Service 
under  the  Classification  Act.  Transfers 
in  the  USIA  have  also  been  covered. 
They  have  been  transferred  out  of  For- 
eign Service  under  the  Classification 
Act.  The  flexibility  is  there  and  it  is  be- 
ing used.    It  ought  to  be  continued. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  rise? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  The  bill  certainly  docs 
not  affect  the  postal  employees  in  any 
way.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
might  be  opposed  to  it. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  either  a 
lot  of  those  who  are  supporting  the 
amendment  do  not  imderstand  it,  or  they 
are  attempting  to  mislead  Members, 
This  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
civil  service  employees,  Tlie  whole  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  to  prevent 
them  from  bringing  a  capable  Foreign 
Service  officer  back  from  abroad  and  put- 
ting him  into  a  job  in  which  he  is  needed 
here.  That  would  be  the  net  effect  of  it, 
I  do  not  know  who  dreamed  this  amend- 
ment up,  I  can  debate  the  merits  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  on  veterans' 
preference  and  say  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  but  the  pending 
amendment  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  attempt  to  gut  the  bill,  and  no 
other  interpretation  can  be  placed  iipan 
it. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FASCELL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana, 

Mr,  OLSEN  of  Montana,  The  import 
of  the  amendment  is  to  stop  the  foreign 
service  from  displacing  civil  senice  em- 
ployees who  have  been  historically  in 
tlieir  jobs.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr,  HAYS,  Now  we  get  down  to  the 
pcin'.  In  other  words,  there  are  people 
downtown  who  say,  "I  have  a  vested 
right.  This  job  belongs  to  civil  service, 
and  if  you  cannot  find  some  capable  fel- 
low to  fill  It,  flu  it  with  some  incapable 
fellow."  That  is  the  import  of  the 
amendment. 
Now  we  get  to  the  meat  of  it. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Yes.  we  aet 
down  to  the  meat  of  it,  because  the  bill 
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would  put  all  such  people  into  the  un- 
classified service.  The  gentleman  is 
tniiig  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  compe- 
tent people  in  the  classified  service 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  the  floor.  To  whom 
does  he  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield 
to  the  acntleman  Irom  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  I  am  saying  that  the  gen- 
tleman IS  trying  to  shackle  the  State 
Department  to  the  extent  of  saying  that 
If  there  is  not  a  topnotch  fellow  avail- 
able, it  could  put  m  a  fellow  who  is  not. 
That  is  about  what  it  amounts  to. 
The  people  who  came  before  our  com- 
mittee admitted  it  and  summed  it  up. 
They  are  not  woiTied  about  it  at  the 
present  moment.  What  they  are  wor- 
ried about  is  that  in  the  futiu-e  these 
people  coming  in  may  not  join  their 
union  and  may  not  pay  dues.  I  have 
supported  unions,  but  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  the  Government  ought  to  be  able 
to  run  itself  and  not  have  it  run  from 
some  lobbvist's  office  downtown. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  This  is  not 
a  union  amendment  but  one  which 
comes  out  of  a  group  of  us  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 
We  think  these  positions  that  have  his- 
torically been  under  civil  service  should 
remain  civil  service.  We  are  not  trying 
to  take  a  thing  away  from  the  Foreign 
Sen'ice  but  are  saying  that  those  jobs 
and  duties  and  things  that  have  histor- 
icallv  been  clrtl  service  should  remain 
civilservice.  The  people  in  them  should 
be  protected  under  the  Classified  Act,  as 
they  have  been  historically. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  when  I  arose  and  as  I  say  after 
having  heard  this  discussion.  I  am  still 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  THOMSON  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rarely  find  myself  In 
the  position  of  taking  the  time  of  this 
committee  to  support  a  measure  which 
the  administration  asks  for.  but  today  1 
tliink  that  the  national  interest  is  vital 
and  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  those 
who  say  "Keep  the  status  quo— keep 
Ameiica  where  it  is  today."  I  am  in 
favor  of  moving  it  forward.  I  want  to 
cjmmend  this  administration  for  having 
the  courage  to  come  in  here  over  the 
objections  of  the  entrenched  civil  service 
people  and  propose  to  do  something  for 
this  country.  It  is  amazing  that  they 
have  done  as  well  as  they  havo  been  able 
to  do  with  one  hand  tied  behind  their 
back.  Foreign  affairs  programs  require 
flexibility  in  assignment.  This  is  not 
possible  now  because  some  employees  are 
under  civil  service  while  others  in  the 
^  departments  are  under  the  Foreign 
Service.  They  have  a  hydra-headed 
monster  that  they  are  trying  to  admin- 
ister in  the  interest  of  giving  America 
The  visage  and  the  showplace  that  we 
need  in  foreign  countries.  Our  embassies 
and  our  consulates  should  be  showplaces 


and  should  be  staffed  with  the  most  able. 
the  most  conscientious  and  dedicated 
people  that  we  can  find  here  in  America 
who  will  volunteer  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  now  is  a  former 
Governor  of  one  of  our  large  States  and 
probably  has  had  more  experience  in  ad- 
ministration than  anybody  I  know  of  in 
this  body.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  administration.  He  sat  on  the 
subcommittee  and  asked  many  searching 
questions.  He  was  the  reason  why  we 
adopted  a  great  many  of  the  amend- 
ments in  this  bill.  I  think  that  his  state- 
ment for  this  bill  is  probably  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  statements  of  any  of  lis 
who  have  spoken  on  it  because  of  his 
background  and  experience  as  a  Gov- 
ernor and  administrator. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

It  is  true  that  I  spent  many  years  at 
another  level  of  government  in  trying  to 
establish  an  adequate  system  of  civil 
service,  but  as  I  look  at  this,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  civil  service  but  of  a  merit 
system  in  contrast  to  civil  service.  You 
go  in  here  voluntarily  on  your  own  merit 
and  you  stay  there  if  you  show  the  merit 
and  are  able  to  do  the  job  for  America. 
Today,  if  you  have  a  very  able  man  down- 
town in  the  State  Department  who  is  un- 
der civil  service  and  does  not  want  to 
go  overseas,  then  they  cannot  send  him 
overseas.  America  then  loses  the  service 
of  that  man  in  the  capacity  he  should 
be  serving  in.  If  they  are  under  civil 
service,  they  stay  there  until  they  are 
70  years  of  age.  But  the  volunteers  who 
want  to  serve  overseas  for  America  are 
retired  at  age  60.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
problems  and  difficulties  and  complica- 
tions. I  think  it  is  a  shortsighted  policy 
for  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  come  before  this  House 
and  say.  "Let  us  keep  the  status  quo."  I 
do  not  agree  with  that  policy.  I  would 
like  to  help  this  administration.  I  have 
confidence  that  the  men  who  will  be  ad- 
ministering it  will  do  so  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States.  There  are  many  things  I  do  not 
like  that  happen  downtown,  but  I  want 
to  stand  today  with  the  people  who  want 
to  give  this  administration  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  this  great  Republic  the  best 
image  that  it  is  possible  to  give  it  all  over 
this  world. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  certainly  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who  support 
this  amendment  feel  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  on  trial.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  is  something  that  is  going  to 
nvfike  a  great  State  Department  out  of  a 
Weak  one.  if  that  is  what  is  inferred  to 
here.  We  are  more  concerned  with  the 
details  of  protection  of  the  civil  servants 
In  this  Government. 


I  refer  the  gentleman  to  page  6  of  the 
report,  about  the  middle  of  the  page, 
where  It  says: 

Any  participant  wlio  Ig  appointed  as  a 
Foreign  Aflairs  officer  or  as  a  staff  officer  or 
employee  without  a  break  In  service  in  excess 
of  three  calendar  days  shall  remain  a  par. 
ticlpant. 

What  does  that  mean?  What  Is  a  par- 
ticipant— 3  days?  He  is  a  participant 
for  3  days? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  have  the 
report  in  my  hand,  but  I  think  that  refers 
to  Foreign  Sei-vice  retirement. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  After  only  3 
days  then  he  may  participate  in  Foreign 
Service  retirement.  That  is  really  some- 
thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thom- 
son] has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  which  must  be  now  in  the  minds 
of  members  of  this  committee  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  give  the  Department  of 
State,  the  AID,  and  the  USIA  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ice which  men  and  women  are  rendering 
to  our  Nation.  It  is  just  as  simple  as 
that.  Are  we  going  to  give  them  the 
ability?  Are  we  going  to  give  them  the 
flexibility?  Or,  are  we  going  to  say,  yes. 
certainly,  we  will  protect  clvU  service 
rights  and  we  will  protect  veterans'  pref- 
erence rights  to  every  degree  possible' 
We  are  here  today  charged  with  legis- 
lating for  the  benefit  and  the  welfare  of 
all  of  the  people  of  all  of  our  country. 
It  is  true  that  some  people  may  have  to 
forgo  some  of  the  small  civil  service 
benefits.  It  is  true  that  to  a  very  limned 
degree,  the  most  limited  pcssible,  there 
may  be  some  diminution  of  veterans' 
preference  rights. 

But  I  would  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  overndmg  question  before  us  is  the 
national  welfare,  the  importance  of 
building  a  separate  and  distinct  Foreign 
Service,  one  that  can  render  the  type  of 
service  that  our  country  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  again,  because  there  are  some  in 
the  room  who  did  not  hear  it  earlier, 
that  one  of  the  strongest  proponents  of 
this  bill  was  John  Macy  of  the  Ci\'il 
Service  Commission.  If  he  had  not  come 
before  us  and  made  the  strong  state- 
ment which  you  will  find  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings,  this  bill  would  not  be 
before  us  today.  In  the  national  Interest 
John  Macy  said,  in  effect,  we  need  leg- 
islation of  this  kind  to  strengthen  our 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  not  here  during  the  genera! 
debate  that  In  the  first  place  nobody  has 
to  leave  the  civil  service  who  does  not 
want  to.  The  new  people  coming  in  h.ive 
to  come  in  under  the  Foreign  Service 
provisions.    But  the  Foreign  Service  is 
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not  without  protection.  This  is  not  a 
wiUy-nilly  organization  from  which  you 
can  fire  somebody  if  you  do  not  hke  the 
color  of  his  hair.  He  has  to  be  in  the 
bottom  10  percent  of  his  class,  competing 
«th  other  people  in  his  grade  and  rank. 
He  has  to  be  in  the  low  10  percent  for 
3  years  before  he  can  be  selected-out. 
This  IS  a  merit  system. 

This  is  a  merit  system  where  you  have 
to  keep  producing  and  just  stay  in  the 
top  90  percent.  It  is  a  lot  like  It  is  at 
many  colleges  today  where  you  have  to 
.stay  in  the  top  60  percent  in  order  to 
stay  in  school.  You  just  have  to  stay  in 
ihe  top  90  perceiit.  and  you  can  even 
slip  down  to  the  bottom  once  or  twice, 
but  you  had  better  not  stay  down  there 
too  long.     That  is  all. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson] 
called  the  State  Department  a  "hydra- 
lieaded  monster."  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  no.  no.  The  gentle- 
man is  in  error. 

Ml.  GROSS.  All  right,  explain  the 
error. 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  said 
the  system  under  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  Foreign  Service  system 
and  a  civil  service  system  in  the  .same 
agency  is  a  hydra -headed  monster. 

.Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
'or  his  explanation.  We  have  the  De- 
!eiise  Department.  I  do  not  know 
wtielher  the  gentleman  would  call  that 
a  hydra-headed  or  triple-headed 
monster.  We  have  uninformed  person- 
nel in  the  Defense  Department,  we  have 
Wage  Board  employees  in  the  Defense 
Department,  and  we  have  Class  Act  em- 
ployees in  the  Defense  Department  by 
the  thousands,  far  more  than  in  the 
State  Department.  I  know  of  no  request 
from  the  Defense  Department  for  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

Thf  gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr. 
.■\!i*iKi  talks  about  solving  all  the  prob- 
lems in  the  State  Department.  I  find 
no  substance  whatever  In  his  assurance 
that  bj  the  enactment  of  this  bill  one 
.Miiele  imi^rovement  will  be  made  in  the 
State  Department. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gemkman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion, if  tJie  gentleman  cares  to  answer 
It:  Since  there  Is  so  much  Inefficiency,  so 
much  deadwood  we  hear  about  in  the 
State  Department,  and  related  agencies, 
how  many  charges  were  filed  against 
the,<.c  incompetents  and  inelTectives  in 
the  last  year? 

Mr.   ADAIR.     If   the    gentleman   will 
yield,  too  few.  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  re- 
marks earlier  in  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Well,  how  many? 
Mr.  ADAIR.    I  do  not  know  the  exact 
number,  but  that  Is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation,  to  make  it  easier  to 
weed  out  these  Incompetent  individuals. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  that  Is  just  what 
aiany  of  us  fear,  that  this  biU  will  make 
it  too  easy  to  eliminate  people  in  Gov- 
srnment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio — I  take 
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it  we  are  speaking  about  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government — as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  just  pointed  out. 
it  is  not  easy.  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
very  great  difficulty  to  get  people  out  of 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  are  so  many  in- 
competents, and  they  are  really  incom- 
petents, so  much  deadwood  in  Foggy 
Bottom,  they  can  get  rid  of  them  under 
the  Class  Act. 

The  gentleman  agrees  with  that,  does 
he  not?  If  there  are  so  many,  why  have 
only  a  few  charges  been  filed'.'  The 
gentleman  gives  no  number  of  charges 
filed  or  people  eliminated  through  the 
process  of  charges  for  Inefficiency. 

Ml-.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  the  reason 
more  of  them  have  not  been  weeded  out 
Is  because  that  under  the  civil  service 
procedures  it  is  difficult  to  do  so.  We 
are  trying  to  make  it  entirely  reason- 
able and  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  yet  weed  out  incompetents.  That 
is  exactly  the  point  of  this  portion  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
very  well  that  where  there  is  rank  in- 
competency and  rank  inefficiency,  em- 
ployees can  be  removed.  The  gentleman 
knows  very  well  that  in  1963  every  one 
of  the  Class  Act  employees  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  with  one  exception, 
was  given  a  meritorious  rating. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  was  the  figure 
submitted  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  statement  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  applies  to 
AID  and  not  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.     All  right. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  do  not  have  any  figures 
on  the  State  Department.  I  do  know 
that  is  true  of  AID. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ye.'s.  and  they  are  one  of 
the  agencie.s  covered  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Does  the  gentleman  or 
anyone  else  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
how  many  employees  In  these  three 
agencies  have  been  denied  their  step  in- 
creases in  the  last  12  months? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  such  informa- 
tion, but  I  assume  the  committee,  having 
had  the  hearings  they  claim  to  have  had 
on  this  bill  can  readily  provide  the 
answer. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Can  anyone  on  the  com- 
mittee tell  us  how  many  employees  In  the 
last  year  have  not  received  their  step 
increases  in  these  thre&  agencies? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
that  information,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference.  You  do  not  deny 
anybody  a  step  increase  unless  you  want 
him  trying  to  engage  In  sabotage.  You 
know  that  Is  the  situation  under  civil 
service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  to  be 
the  system  at  all.  and  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  knows  that. 


Mr.  KREBS  Actually,  if  they  are  not 
denied  increases  and  il  they  are  not  dis- 
charged for  Incompetency  I  fail  to  see 
any  difference 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  know  and  I  know  you 
cannot  discharge  anybody  for  incompe- 
tence Let  us  face  that.  Try  ii  some- 
time. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do 
not  happen  to  be  a  memt)er  of  the  Civil 
Serrice  Committee,  and  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  F'orelgn  Affaii-s  Committee,  so 
I  have  no  pride  here  to  protect  But 
what  I  would  hke  to  have  is  a  little  in- 
formation. Is  it  any  harder  to  get  a 
person  discharged  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice than  it  is  In  the  postal  .service?  Are 
they  under  the  same  rules' 

Mr.  HAYS,  My  answer  would  be  it  is 
not  an  automatic  procedure  in  the  For- 
eign Service.  As  I  explained  earlier,  if  a 
man  Is  In  the  lowest  10  percent  of  his 
class  for  3  j'ears.  either  successively  or 
separately,  he  is  automatically  up  for  se- 
lection out.  It  !.<;  an  automatic  process. 
The  top  90  stay  and  the  bottom  10  go  out. 
An  individual  may.  of  course,  be  served 
specific  charges  leading  to  preparation 
for  cause  as  may  be  done  in  the  civil 
service 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  understands  the  question. 
Under  the  present  law  is  it  harder  to 
discharge  a  person  under  Foreign  Serv- 
ice than  It  Is  in  the  ix)stal  service  or  any 
other  civil  service  job? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Not  as  far  as  civil  service 
people  are  concerned. 

Ml-.  BELCHER.  Why-  tt  it  necessarj- 
to  apply  this  method  of  getting  rid  of 
these  incompetents  to  just  one  branch 
of  Government?  If  your  postal  clerk  or 
postmaster  or  supervisor  or  anybody  else 
is  Incompetent,  it  is  Just  as  Important  to 
get  him  out  of  there  as  to  get  a  man  out 
of  the  Foreign  Service  who  is  over  in 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
this  question  of  getting  rid  of  peo- 
ple is  irrelevant  to  the  matter  before  us. 
The  principal  reason  for  .section  2  is  to 
proWde  flexibility  in  the  administration 
of  otir  problems  in  foreign  lands.  If  one 
part  of  the  employees  is  under  civil  serv- 
ice and  another  part  is  under  Foreign 
Service,  it  is  a  complicated  matter  of 
jiu-isdictlon. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  By  •flexibility"  you 
mean  the  opportunity  of  somebody  to 
fire  somebody'? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Not  at  all.  In  this  par- 
ticular amendment — you  may  make  that 
argument  later  on,  perhaps. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  asking  for  in- 
formation. 
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Mr  HAYS-  In  this  particular  amend- 
ment we  are  talking  about  the  flexibility 
of  assigning  people  at  home  and  abroad. 
Let  me  say  there  is  too  much  emphasis 
on  getting  rid  of  people.  We  are  not 
really  trying  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  are 
trying  to  get  them  In  a  position  so  that 
they  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  real  desire  is 
that  somebody  can  select  people  without 
going  through  the  civil  service  channels. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  They 
will  be  selected  on  a  merit  examination. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  But  not  under  civil 
service? 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  No: 
not  under  the  civil  service,  but  under  the 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Who  passes  on  the 
merits'     That  i.s  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
administration  of  the  State  Department 
pas-ses  on  them 

Mr.  BELCHER.  That  is  what  I 
thought.  That  is  exactly  the  way  these 
5.400  poor  boys  got  jobs  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  this  summer,  under 
selection  and  under  some  kind  of  merits, 
recommended  by  the  Congressmen  from 
that  congressional  district.  I  am  won- 
dering if  you  are  now  going  to  establish 
a  system — if  it  works  as  good  as  it  did 
this  summer — if  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wants  to  establish  that  For- 
eign Service  so  that  they  can  do  the 
same  thing 

Mr.  HAYS,  They  are  selected  after 
an  examination  that  is  given  under  the 
Foreign  Service  entrance  e.xamlnations. 
If  the  gentleman  does  not  bcUeve  me, 
ask  some  of  your  constituents  who  have 
taken  them^those  who  have  passed  and 
those  who  have  not.  It  is  the  toughest 
entrance  examination  there  is. 

Mr  BELCHER.  If  they  are  going  to 
be  .selected  that  way,  then  I  cannot  see 
the-  need  for  flexibility  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  this  bill  pro- 
vides examinations  for  aU  personnel. 

Mr  BELCHER  I  do  not  know  what 
it  provides  for  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  is  so  desirable  about  the  State  De- 
partment selecting  people  that  they  de- 
sire to  send  overseas  and  not  have  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  civil  service. 
I  know  the  Postmaster  General  would 
like  to  do  that  too.  I  know  other  de- 
partments that  would  like  to  do  IMat. 
So  if  it  is  desirable  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, would  it  not  be  just  as  desirable  for 
the  postal  service,  the  national  defense, 
or  any  other  department? 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   BELCHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR  It  certainly  would  not 
be  desirable  for  the  postal  service.  The 
postal  service  people  are  not  out  where 
policy  is  being  made,  or  again  as  was 
said  earlier,  where  decisions  relating  to 
questions  of  war  or  peace  are  being  made. 
This  is  a  completely  different  situation. 

The  CH.AIRMAN,  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  The  Chair  rec- 
osrnizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
elated  that  there  suddenly  has  developed 
a  great  Interest  In  the  civU  service  laws 


of  the  land.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  so  eloquently  spoken 
in  support  of  the  civil  service.  I  would 
welcome  their  support  In  getting  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  that  have  been  violated, 
this  includes  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act 
and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The 
documentation  is  in  the  record  of  the 
FBI  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
one  of  the  violators  got  in  my  opinion,  a 
rather  ridiculous  punishment — he  was 
promoted  to  a  Job  that  paid  more  money 
and  that  gave  him  more  responsibility. 
That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

I  might  further  point  out  in  the  home 
rule  bin  discharge  petition  that  was  on 
the  desk  here,  under  that  bill  Federal  em- 
ployees and  District  employees  are  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  partisan  city 
elections.  We  have  over  200  signers  of 
that  petition,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  civil  service.  I  believe  In 
the  civil  service.  I  helped  to  enact  the 
laws  in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  set- 
ting up  our  civil  service  system.  Yet  we 
see  turnstiles  going  around  and  around 
and  Federal  employees  being  herded 
through,  tieinB  solicited  for  funds  for  po- 
litical donations,  including  contributions 
for  some  Members  of  Congress.  I  believe 
when  executive  persons  solicit  in  Federal 
buUdings.  they  should  be  punished,  but 
they  have  not  been  punished.  We  have 
here  today  witnessed  a  performance  of 
declared  support  for  the  civil  service  laws 
of  the  land  and  yet  many  Members  of 
Congress  close  their  eyes  w'hile  the 
pockets  of  the  Federal  employees  are 
picked  for  partisan  purposes. 

I  ask  the  help  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  see  to  it  that  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  of  the  land  be  respected  and  the 
security  and  integrity  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees be  preserved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 

BcrcHANAN  1  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for 
bringing  up  a  very  logical  and  basic 
argument.  It  seems  to  me.  with  all  due 
I'espects  to  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  this  subcommittee,  this  is 
against  the  class  act  Itself  and  against 
the  civil  service  itself.  If  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  weed  out  incompetents  in  the  State 
Department  who  are  civil  service  em- 
ployees. I  do  not  see  why  this  is  not 
also  true  in  other  agencies.  It  would 
seem  to  me  the  same  principles  apply, 
and  that  this  is  a  challenge  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  civil  service  system. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  take  the  po- 
sition that  the  civil  service  certainly  is 
not  lily  white  by  any  means  and  that 
there  are  incompetents  that  they  carmot 
get  rid  of  and  they  have  people  in  there 
that  should  be  weeded  out.  I  do  not 
think  the  alternative  is  to  go  back  to  the 
spoUs  system  entirely. 

Apparently  this  Is  going  in  that  direc- 
tion when  you  say  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  civil  service.  The  State  Depart- 
ment can  give  a  very  tough  examination 
and  then  select  the  person  they  want  to 
send  overseas.    I  do  not  think  that  Is  an 


alternative  to  the  clvU  service  program 
that  we  have  now.  I  certainly  agree  that 
the  civil  service  Is  greatly  abused. 

The  mere  fact  that  civil  service  em- 
ployees are  solicited  would  not  make  it 
any  better.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  less  solicitation  if  the  President 
got  the  employees. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  gentleman  from  Montana  In 
all  three  of  his  proposed  amendments 
and  urge  their  adoption  by  this  body 
By  so  doing  we  shall  simply,  in  one 
amendment,  guarantee  to  certain  veter- 
ans employed  by  the  State  Department, 
a  continuation  of  the  same  preference 
afforded  them  by  every  other  depart- 
ment of  Government,  and  in  the  other 
two  amendments  continue  the  class  act 
benefits  of  civil  service  employees  of  the 
State  Department.  As  has  been  pointed 
out.  State  is  not  the  only  Department 
to  have  both  civil  service  and  other  em- 
ployees It  has  no  unique  need  to  elimi- 
nate class  act  employees  from  its  ranks 
This  could,  therefore,  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  civil  service  system 
with  its  protection  of  the  rights  of  peo- 
ple in  Government  service,  and  its  func- 
tion as  a  check  and  balance  against  the 
power  of  such  executive  agencies  as  the 
State  Department.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  and  the  other  amendments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  some  talk  here  about  not 
being  able  to  get  rid  of  incompetents.  I 
have  been  on  the  Post  OfBce  and  Cirtl 
Service  Committee  for  9  years.  I  have 
studied  that  question  as  well  as  the  act 
we  are  talking  about  today. 

There  are  always  ways  to  get  rid  of  In- 
competent employees.  I  say  to  the  com- 
mittee sponsoring  this  bill  that  if  there 
are  not  sufficient  tools  to  get  rid  of  in- 
competence in  the  State  Department, 
as  they  allege,  then  they  are  lax  in  their 
duty  in  not  bringing  us  legislation  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  not  to  destroy 
the  merit  system,  upon  which  so  many  of 
us  have  worked  hard  to  promote,  and 
of  which  we  are  proud.  If  the  bill  is 
passed,  there  Is  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  those  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  have  studied  the  problem  in  depth, 
that  we  shall  be  on  the  way  back  to  the 
old  spoils  system. 

One  of  the  speakers  who  is  opposed 
to  the  amendment  said.  "This  will  give 
them  more  flexibility."  Sure.  Before 
we  had  the  merit  system  or  civil  sei-vice. 
we  had  plenty  of  flexibility.  We  found 
out  how  unwise  that  was.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  very  fine  civil  service  system 
today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
remember  a  time  In  17  years  when  there 
has  been  so  much  heat  and  so  little  light 
thrown  on  an  issue.  The  pending 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merit  system.  It  is  simply  an  amend- 
ment which  would  deprive  the  Depart- 
ment of  flexibility  to  move  people  m  the 
Department  around  to  where  they  can 
be  most  effectively  used. 

If  there  is  any  merit  system  in  the 
Government  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  thai 
it  is  in  the  Foreign  Service  system  which 
at  the  present  moment  operates  under  a 
merit  system  whereby  the  top  90  percent 
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go  on  and  the  bottom  10  percent  do  not. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  system  which  the 
Pentagon  uses.  One  either  moves  up 
over  a  period  of  years  or  he  moves  out. 
We  have  that  system  in  the  Foreign 
Senice  ofHcer  category  now.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  protect  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  protection  to  the  people  under 
civil  sei-vice.  They  can  stay  In  as  long 
8.S  they  wish  and  until  they  retire.  All 
«e  are  trying  to  do  is  to  be  sure  that 
people  who  come  in  at  the  bottom  know 
the  rules  of  the  game.  They  will  have 
to  stay  in  the  top  90  percent  of  their 
class,  produce,  and  be  effective.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

The  question  vi'as  taken:  and  on  a 
divi.slon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Olsen  of 
Montana:  there  wei'e — ayes.  47.  nays.  83. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  2.  add  the  following  new  sec- 

iionft: 

■Src.  3  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  amended 
10  re.ld  as  follows ; 

"Sec.  201.  There  Ehall  be  a  Director  Gen- 
fral  o(  the  Service  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
reierred  to  a«  the  "Director  General"  j  who 
sliall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
»ith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
from  among  Foreign  Service  officers  in  the 
classes  of  career  ambassador  or  career  nolnls- 
ler.  or  In  class  1.' 

Sec  4  Section  211  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•  Sec.  211.  There  is  hereby  esiabilsned  the 
Bcsrd  of  the  Foreign  .Service  to  be  composed 
ol  '.he  Secretary  of  Stile  or  an  officer  of  the 
Department  designated  by  him.  who  shall  be 
Clialrmon;  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission:  and  such  other  members  as 
;he  President  may  designate.  Including  rep- 
resentatives of  those  Government  agencies 
determined  by  him  to  be  substantially  en- 
gaged In  foreign  aBatrs  programs  and  actlvl- 
uts  and  utilizing  the  torelgn  affairs  person- 
nel system.  Tlie  Board  shall  perform  the 
:u.nct!ons  prescribed  by  section  637  of  this 
ha  and  such  other  lunctlona  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe.  The  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  seven 
members  and,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
ibc  functions  prescribed  by  section  637  of 
;hlB  Act,  at  least  one  more  than  one-half  of 
;be  then  current  total  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  such 
purpose  ■ 

Sec  5.  Section  212  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
-oread  as  follows: 

"Sec  212.  lal  There  is  hereby  established 
tile  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
w  the  membership  of  which  ehall  be  deter- 
:iuned  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  Include 
.-epresentatives  of  those  Government  agen- 
cies determined  by  him  to  be  substantially 
engaged  In  foreign  affairs  programs  and  ac- 
tivities and  utilizing  the  foreign  affairs  per- 
sonnel system.  Not  more  than  one-half  of 
tlie  membership  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
:or  the  Foreign  Service  shall  consist  of  For- 
eign Service  officers. 

"'•bi  The  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
foreign  Service  shall.  In  accordance  with 
■e.iul.-iiions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
T.ake  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  con- 
fn\n^  { 1 1  means  for  attracting  persons  of 
'he  highest  caliber  Into  the  Service,  (2) 
stanaBrda  for  the  examination  and  appotnt- 
iient  of  such  persons,  and  (3|  such  pro- 
':edures  as  may  t>e   necessary  to  determine 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Section  401(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'(3 1  Foreign  Affairs  officers  who  shall  be 
appointed  under  section  522iai:  FVjrelgn 
Service  Reserve  officers,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  under  section  522(bl;  '. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  1.  strike  out  "Sec.  3"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  3.  Immediately  after  "(3)" 
Insert:  "Foreign  Affairs  officers  who  shall  be 
appointed  under  section  522  ( a ) : " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  4,  line  5,  Unmedla.tely  after  "522"  and 
before  the  semicolon  Insert  "(b)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     Clerk     will     '° 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  Section  415(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striltlng  out  all  that  follows  "by 
tills  section."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and  he  may,  as  appropriate,  establish  rates 
for  wage  board  positions.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  wlU  re-     to 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  4"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  5.  Section  421  of  such  Act  Is 
amended^ 

( 11  by  striking  out  "any  Foreign  Service 
officer"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "any 
officer  of  the  Service":  and 

(2|  by  striking  out  "as  Foreign  Service 
officer"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "as  an 
officer  of  the  Service". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec  5"  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8", 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

D, 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  Section  441  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  hystrlfclngout  "(8)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  posts  abroad";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (b). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  6,  line  I.  strike  out  "Sec  6"  and  In 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  10". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Immediately  preceding  section  444 
of  such  Act.  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  443.  The  Secretary  mav  establish 
rates  or  salary  differential,  not  exceeding  15 
per  centum  of  basic  salary,  for  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Service  while  they  are  per- 
forming duties  abroad  reqiurlng  frequent 
travel  under  unusually  hazardous  condi- 
tions " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  5^  line  5.  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  11". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  5.  lines  10  and  II.  strike  out  "under 
unusually  hazardous  conditions"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Into  hardship  areas". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  5,  line  12,  .section  5ia(b)  of  such  act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  6  '  Itiunedlatelv 
after  "class  7". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  9.  Section  422  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  "Foreign  Service  offl- 


'!ie  loyalty  of  such  persons  to  the  United  cer  or  any  consul  or  vice  consul  who  Is  not 

Slates  and  their  attachmeift  to  the  principles  a  Foreign   Service  officer"  and  Inserting  In 

of  the  Constitution.    The  Board  of  Examln-  Ueu  thereof  "officer  of  the  Service";  and 
ers  (or   the   Foreign  Service   shall    perform  (2)   by  striking  out  "Foreign  Service  officer 

!Uch  ether  functions  and  duties  as  the  Sec-  or  consul  or  vice  consul"  and  Inserting  In 

'i!i»ry  may  prescribe.'  "  Ueu  thereof  "an  officer  of  the  Service" 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  12 
strike  out  "Sec.  8."  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof 
"Sec  12.  lai  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,    The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  ne:v-t  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"(bi  Section  817  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

"ill  by  striking  out  'four  years'  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof    three  years',  and 

"(2 1  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
all  that  follows  'If  he  has'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  so  served  one  year,  he  shaU  be 
eligible  for  appointment  to  class  6  or  7.'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  9.  Section  522  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  522.  (ai  The  Secretary  may  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  atness  appoint  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  Reserve  officer*  with- 
out time  limitation,  for  temporarj'  or  limited 
service,  or  for  such  other  period  ol  service 
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as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  estab- 
lish appropriate  probationary  perlexls  for 
such  newly  appointed  offlcers. 

"(bi  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  o£  the  Oovernment  agency  con- 
cerned, assign  as  a  Reserve  offtcer  for  such 
periods  as  he  may  deem  necessary  a  person 
regularly  employed  In  any  Government 
agency." 

The  CHAIRNMN,  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  5.  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  9"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  13". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  ne.vt  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strllce  out  line  23  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  page  6.  line  3.  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■Sec  522.  (8)  Under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  persons  who 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  five  years  may,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  be 
appointed  as  Foreign  Aflairs  offlcers  without 
time  limitation^ 

"(1)  to  classes  1.  2.  and  3  by  the  President, 
by  and  wltb  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or 

■■(2)  to  classes  4,  3.  6.  7.  and  8  by  the 
President  alone  or  by  the  Secretary  when 
directed  by  the  President. 
The  Secretary  may  establish  appropriate  pro- 
bationary periods  for  such  offlcers.  Except 
as  otherwise  determined  by  the  President, 
all  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  law  appli- 
cable to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  are 
hereby  extended  to  nnd  shall  be  applicable 
to  Foreign  AITalrs  offlcers." 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  18  through  21. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tliereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Persons  who  have  been  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years  may. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  ic) 
of  this  section,  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  Reserve  offlcers  for  temporary  or 
limited  service,  or  for  such  other  periods  of 
service  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary may.  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  Government  agency  concerned,  assign  as 
a  Reserve  otScer  for  such  periods  as  he  may 
deem  neces.sary  a  person  regularly  employed 
in  any  Government  agency. 

"(c)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment under  subsection  la).  or  tinder 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b),  of  this 
section  unless  he  has  passed  such  compre- 
hensive mental  and  physical  examinations  as 
the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice may  prescribe  to  determine  his  fitness 
and  aptitude  for  the  work  of  the  Service." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  10.  Section  533  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  rend  as  follows : 

"Sec  523.  The  class  to  which  a  Reserve 
officer  Is  appointed  or  assigned  shall  depend 
on  his  age.  qualifications,  and  experience.  A 
Reserve  officer  appointed  or  assigned  for 
worldwide  service  may  be  transferred  from 
one  post  to  another  as  the  interest  of  the 
Service  may  require." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendmer.r 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  7.  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  10"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  14". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  7,  line  14,  strike  out  'a  Reserve^'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "an". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  7,  line  16.  strike  out  "A  Reserve  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "■Any  such". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  11  Section  527  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  7.  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec  If  and 
Insert  in  lieu  therein  "Stc.  15". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  7.  line  19.  strike  out  ■■is"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  the  heading  thereto 
are". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed    ^■ 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Stc  18.  Section  533  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  rend  as  follows: 

■'Sec  533.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Service  that  a 
stair  offlcer  shall  serve  In  a  diplomatic  or 
consular  capacity,  he  may  recommend  to  the 
President  that  sucti  oflicer  be  commissioned 
as  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  or  both. 
Tlie  President  may.  by  and  with  the  advice 
flnd  consent  of  the  Seniite.  commission  sucli 
officer  as  a  diplomatic  or  consular  ofBcer  or 
both,  and  all  otBclol  acts  of  such  an  officer 
while  serving  under  a  diplomatic  or  consular 
commission  shall  be  performed  under  his 
commission  as  a  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer. ■■ 

Sec.  17.  Section  534  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  fe.id  as  follows: 

"Sec.  534  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for 
.appointment  as  staff  officer  or  employee  who 
has  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  at  least  Ave  years  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment. Tlie  Secretary  may.  in  individual 
cases,  wp.ive  the  live-year  citizenship  require- 
ment of  this  section,  but  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  lor  appointment  as  staff  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
St-ates  at  the  time  of  his  appointment." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  7.  after  Hue  20.  add  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec  16.  Secxlon  533  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ■Sic.  533.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Service  that  a 
staff  officer  shall  serve  In  a  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular capacity,  he  may   recommend  to  the 


President  that  such  officer  be  commissioned 
as  a  diplomatic  or  consular  olQcer  or  both. 
The  President  may.  by  and  with  the  ^vice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  commission  .such 
officer  as  a  diplomatic  or  consular  odlcer  or 
kwth.  and  all  official  acts  of  such  an  officer 
while  serving  under  a  diplomatic  or  coniiular 
commission  shall  Ije  performed  under  his 
comntlssion  as  a  diplomatic  or  consular  of- 
ficer.* 

"Sec  17.  Section  534  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec  534.  No  person  shall  he  eligible  for 
appointment  as  staff  officer  or  employee  who 
has  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  at  least  five  years  at  the  time  of  his  ap. 
polntment.  The  Secretary  may.  In  in- 
dividual cases,  waive  the  five-year  citizen- 
ship requirement  of  thts  section,  but  no  per- 
son shall  l>e  eligible  for^ppolntment  as  stafl 
officer  or  employee  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment.* •• 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  12.  (a)   Section  571(a)  of  such  Act  » 

amended  by  inserting  a  period  immediately 

sater  "Ixxiy"  and  striking  out  the  remainder 

of  such  section. 

lb)   Section     571(b)      of     such     Act     is 

amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  if  such  officer  u  as- 
signed to  a  position  the  salary  of  which  is 
established  under  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule."  immediately  after  ■ln- 
teritational  body.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleri  read  as  foUow-s: 

Page  8,  line  18,  strike  out  ■'Sec.  IZ^^  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  18". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
i-ead. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folloiws: 

Sec.  13.  Section  S73  of  surti  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■'Sec.  573.  The  Secretary  may  assign  or  de- 
tail any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
to  or  m  cooperation  with  ( 1 )  educatlon.il  or 
nonprofit  Institutions,  or  with  (2)  trade, 
labor,  commercial,  or  other  organlzatlone. 
Reimbursements  or  advances  of  funds  may 
be  made  to  applicable  appropriations  when 
received  from  any  such  Institution  or  organi- 
zation for  all  or  any  part  of  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  any  officer  or  employee  and  ills 
dependents  during  such  assignment  or  de- 
tail. The  Secretary  may  authorize  such  offi- 
cer or  employee  to  accept  quarters,  travel, 
and  other  expenses  from  the  Institution  o: 
organization." 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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J3"  and  ic- 


Page  9.  line  2,  strike  out  "I 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  19". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  9,  line  6,  Immediately  before  "educa- 
tional" insert  "(1)", 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  9.  line  6,  strike  out  "at  with"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 2 ) ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pace  9.  line  7.  immediately  after  "organl- 
zjitions"  and  before  the  period  msert;  ".  and 
3)  any  office  or  agency  In  or  under  the  legis- 
.ativc  braiich  of  the  Government". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  9.  line  15,  strike  out  "the"  and  in- 
sert "such". 

The  committee  amendment  was  ag:-eed 

:o. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  wlU 
read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SEC.  14.  Section  633  of  such  Act  is  amended 
:o  read  as  follows : 

'Sec  633.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  ( I )  the  manner  in  which  the  stand- 
ard of  performance  required  of  offlcers  or 
employees  of  the  Service  is  determined,  and 
2)  the  maximum  period  du.  .ng  which  of- 
Scers  or  employees  are  permitted  to  remain 
iQ  each  class  without  promotion.  -Any  ol- 
5cer  or  employee  who  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quired .standard  of  performance  or  who  Is 
not  promoted  within  the  prescribed  period 
3iay.  without  regard  to  section  637,  be  sep- 
itatcd  and  receive  benefits  under  section 
6a4.'^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  9.  line  17.  strike  out  "Src.  14"  and  In- 
5en  m  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  20^'. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  re- 
Port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  9.  line  21.  immediately  after  "Serv- 
ice" msert  "below  the  class  of  career  am- 
bassador". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
Port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  9.  line  23.  immediately  before  "of- 
ficers' insert  "such". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


lb)  Section  634(b)  of  such  .'^ct  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "or 
7"  the  following:  ',  or  any  staff  officer  In 
class  2,  3,  4.  5,  or  6,  who  is  a  participant  In 
the  System": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "from  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,"  in 
subparagraph  (1);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  subparagraph  ( 2 )  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If  such  officer 
dies  before  reaching  age  sixty,  his  death  shall 
be  considered  a  death  In  service  within  the 
meaning  of  section  832.". 

ic)  Section  634(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  Reserve  officer,  or  any  staff  officer 
or  employee  who  Is  not  a  partlclpont  in  the 
System,  who  is  separated  under  section  633 
may  be  granted  benefits  under  section  634 
(b)(1).". 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow^s: 

Page  10.  line  5,  strike  "Sec.  15"  and  Insert 
"Sec  21". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Line  7.  after  "oflicer"  Insert  "or  Foreign 
Affairs  oflicer". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agi-eed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei'k  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Line  8,  strike  "class  1"  and  Insert  "class 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
poi't  the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 
Line  IB.  strike  out  "(2)  "  and  maert  "(9)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Line  21.  strike  out   "i3)"  and  insert  '"i4)  '. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  II,  line  3.  strike  "Reserve  officer,  or 
any  staff". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows : 

Page  11.  line  4.  strike  out  "System"  and 
insert  ""System  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  16.  Section  685  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "class  7  who  Is  appointed  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "class  6  or  7 
who  is  appointed   to  such  class". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  first  coinmitiee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  II.  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec  16."  and  In- 
sert "Sec.  22". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed     .  The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Line  10.  strike  out  "System."  and  Insert 
""system  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  10.  after  line  12.  Insert  "(1)  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  Foreign  Service 
officer'  the  phrase  or  Foreign  Affairs  officer;  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  commltttee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Line  15.  strike  out  "(I)"  and  Insert  "(2)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  9.  line  24.  immediately  before  "of- 
Scer"  Insert  "such". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        ^'"*  *®'  ="'"^e  o"*  "or  6".  and  insert  "or 

to.  6". 


The  CHAIRMAN.   Tile  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  634(a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  In  class 
'■  2.  or  3.  or  any  staff  officer  in  class  I.  who 
^  a  participant  in  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
"■rement  and  Disability  System,  who  is  sep- 
■■■rated  under  section  633  shall  receive  bene- 
fis  under  section  821." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Line  17.  strike  out  "System"  and  Insert 
"System  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  11.  after  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  23.  Section  637(a)  Is  amended  by 
Inserung  Immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  'Any  request 
for  such  hearing  shall  be  made  by  such 
officer  or  employee  within  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt by  him  of  written  notice  of  such  pro- 
posed separation,  and  the  Board  of  the  For- 
eign Service  shall  hold  such  hearing  and 
render  its  decision  within  120  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  request  for  a  hearing:  except 
that  the  Secretary  may.  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  grant  one  exten- 
sion (not  to  exceed  60  days)  of  such  120- 
day  period  upon  written  request  from  the 
Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  or  from  the 
officer  or  employee  concerned,  for  good  cause 
shown  by  the  requesting  party.*  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  17  Immediately  after  section  663  of 
such  Act  add  the  following  new  section: 

•"Sec  664.  Tlie  Secretary  may.  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  a.s  lie  deems  appropri- 
ate, compensate  any  alien  employee  who  is 
or  has  been  imprisoned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  his  employment  by  the 
United  States,  and  may  utilize  for  such  pur- 
pose any  authority  of  the  Missing  Persons 
Act.  as  amended  (SO  App.  U.S.C.  1001  et 
seq.) .  Any  such  Imprisonment  may  be  con- 
sidered for  purpckies  of  all  other  employee 
benefits  to  be  a  period  of  employment  by 
the  United  States." 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  11.  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  17."  and 
insert  "Sec.  24". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  -Strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  there  has  been 
some  discussion  of  section  24.  but  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  view  of  the  permissive  lan- 
auaae  in  section  24  if  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  the  Missing  Per- 
sons Act  governs  the  effectiveness  of  this 
particular  section. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  ii  correct  insofar  as  It  is  legally 
applicable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  But 
this  is  permissive  language  in  thl.s  sec- 
tion. 1  think  I  would  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  it  but  you  have  written  in 
the  Missing  Persons  Act  and  I  would  like 
the  record  to  show  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  insofar  as  the 
Missing  Persons  Act  can  be  made  to  ap- 
plv.lt  will  Eovern. 

Mr  HAYS.     E.xactly.  that  is  the  Intent. 

Mr  GROSS      I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  18.  Section  803(a>ni  of  such  Act  Is 
nmended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  All  Foreign  Service  officers,  or  former 
Foreign  Service  officers  appointed  as  Reserve 
officers  or  as  staff  officers  or  employees  with- 
out a  break  In  service  in  excess  of  three  cal- 
endar days;". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei-k  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  12.  strike  out  lines  9  through  14.  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  25.  (a)  Section  803  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  nr  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"Vdidl  In  accordance  wliij  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe — 

"•(A)  any  person  transferred  to  the  Serv- 
ice under  section  29  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  .Amendments  of  1965  as  a  Foreign  Affairs 
officer  or  as  a  Foreign  Sen'lce  staff  officer  or 
employee: 

"'(B)  any  person  appointed  as  a  Foreign 
Service  sta.'T  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  or  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  before  the  date  of  enact- 
.Tient  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965;  and 

"  'fO  any  person  appointed  for  worldwide 
service  as  a  Foreign  Affairs  officer  or  as  a 
Foreign  Service  staff  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  or  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  en  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
.Amendments  of  1965: 

shall  become  a  participant  In  the  system 
upon  the  completion  of  at  least  ten  years  of 
contmuoxis  service  (exclusive  of  military 
service  i  a.s  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  or  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  and  shall  make  a  special 
contribution  to  the  Fund  In  accordance  with 
provisions  of  section  852. 

"■(2>  Any  officer  or  employes  who.  under 
the  provisions  of  paritgraph  (  i  t  of  this  sub- 
section. becom*^s  a  participant  In  the  System. 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  during 


the  ftrst  year  after  he  becomes  a  participant 
if  he  anains  age  sPety-four  or  If  he  la  over 
age  sixty-fotir;  during  the  second  year  at 
age  sixty-three;  during  the  third  year  at  age 
sixty-two;  during  1-he  fourth  year  at  age 
sixty-one;  and  thereafter  at  age  sixty. 

"  •  ( 3 )  .Any  officer  or  employee  who  becomes 
a  participant  in  the  System  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
1 1 )  of  this  subsection,  who  is  age  fifty-seven 
or  over  when  he  becomes  a  participant,  may 
retire  volvntarlly  at  any  time  before  manda- 
tory retirement  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  receive  retirement  benefits 
under  section  821. 

"  '(e)  Any  participant  who  is  appointed  as 
a  Foreign  Affairs  officer  or  as  a  staff  officer  or 
employee  witliout  a  break  in  service  in  excess 
of  three  calendar  days  shall  remain  a  par- 
ticloant.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that  any  Foreign 
Affairs  officer  or  Foreign  Service  staff  officer 
or  employee  who.  before  such  effective  date, 
meets  the  requirements  for  participation  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System  imder  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  may  elect  to  become  a  par- 
ticipant effective  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  following  the  date  of  his  appli- 
cation for  earlier  participation. 

"ICI  Section  B03(el  of  such  Act  l5  re- 
pealed effective  as  of  November  1,  1967." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  C  erk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  19  Section  911  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
grnph  1 10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  travel  and  related  expenses,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
iaw,  whenever  he  determines  that  such  ex- 
penses are  incident  to  appointment,  service 
or  sepiration  of  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Service,  including  any  such  expenses  of 
the  members  of  their  famliies". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec  19" 
and  Insert  "Sec.  26", 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
part  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  5.  after  the  word  "that" 
Insert  "extraordinary  conditions,  or  circum- 
stances Involving  personal  hardship,  war- 
rant the  payment  of". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  15.  line  7.  strilce  out  "are". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  20.  Section  921  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"id)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  assets  derived  after  January 


1,  1950.  from  any  non-Government-operated 
commlssaj-y,  mesa  service,  or  recreational  fa- 
cility abroad,  through  termination  or  other- 
wise, may  be  established  as  a  working  fund 
Such  fimd  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary^ 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  15.  line  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  20"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  27". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  Ls  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  21.  Immediately  after  section  343  of 
such  Act  add  tlje  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  944.  The  (Secretary  is  authorized  to 
continue  medical  services  under  part  E  oi 
this  title  beyond  the  date  of  death  or  sep- 
aration of  an  officer  or  emplofee 

"Sec.  945.  Without  regard  to  the  provisiooi 
of  ony  other  law.  the  Secretary  may  provide 
lor  cooperation  In.  or  interchange  of  medical 
and  related  services  and  property  abroad  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and 
foreign  governments  or  international  oreani- 
nations  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  Any  funds  received 
under  such  arrangements  may  be  used  for 
direct  expenditure  or  for  reimbursement  of 
applicable  appropriations." 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows' 
Page  15.  line  30.  strlko  out  "Sec  21"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  28". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  15,  line  22,  strike  out  "The"  anc! 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Under  such  regulij- 
tlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  the" 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to 

The  c;erk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  15.  line  33,  strike  out  "continue"  jsod 
insert  In  lieu  thereof    "provide". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  22.  The  President  is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  or  anj 
other  law,  to  provide  for  the  transfer,  wltlun 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  o! 
this  section,  of  all  personnel  (except  offlce" 
compensated  In  accordance  with  the  Fedcr»: 
Executive  Salary  Schedule)  In  or  under  the 
Department,  the  Agency  for  Internatlonul 
Development,  and  the  United  States  Informi- 
tion  Agency,  and  such  personnel  as  he  ffisT 
designate  of  other  Goveriunent  agencies  vta 
are  engaged  In  foreign  affairs  functions,  toar. 
appropriate  class  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  or  Foreign  Service  staff.  Each  offlw 
or  employee  so  transferred  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  his  class  dettr- 
mined  to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretsr? 
except  that  the  rate  of  basic  compensatlos 
received  by  any  officer  or  employee  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  dale  of  transit: 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  provisions  of  l^ 
section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
page  16.  line  12.  strike  out  "Sec  22"  and 
inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  29". 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
tlie  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

p.^e  16.  beginning  in  line  14.  strike  out: 
•tran.'^fer.  within  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  of  all  personnel" 
snd  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "transfer  of  all 
ofllcer*  and  employees". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Poge  16.  line  17,  strike  out  "in  or  under" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of". 

The  CHAIRM.\N,  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  16,  line  18,  immediately  after  "De- 
partment" and  before  the  comma  Insert  "of 
Slate  * 

The  CHAIRMAi;.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  16.  line  19,  immediately  after 
Mgericy ".  in-sert  •without  examination,". 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection. 
ihe  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  16.  beginning  In  line  20.  strike  out 
"nna  such  personnel  as  he  may  designate 
of  other  Government  agencies  who  are  en- 
gaged in  foreign  affairs  functions,  to  an  ap- 
propriate class  In  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
or  Foreign  Service  staff"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "to  appropriate  classes  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  as 
Foreipn  Affairs  officers.  Reserve  officers,  or 
stall  officers  or  employees;  except  that  no 
officer  or  employee  shall,  without  his  written 
consent,  be  transferred  under  this  section". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee a.niendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  17,  line  3,  strike  out  "so  transferred" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "who  transfers  un- 
der this  section". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  17.  after  line  8.  add  the  following  new 
sentence:  "No  officer  or  employee  who  trans- 
fers under  this  section  shall  Ije  assigned  out- 
sitle  the  United  States  without  his  written 
consent." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

*MtNDM!:j*T  orFEBEO  BY  MB.  OLSEN  OF  MONTANA 

Ml-.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  oHer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  beginning  at  line  12.  strike  out 
■I'l  :■:  isectlon  29. 


Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  the  earlier  part  of  this  bill  the 
Foreign  Service  obtained  its  flexibility, 
that  is.  it  obtained  the  authority  to 
transfer  officers  or  civilians  in  or  out  of 
the  United  States  from  the  U.S.  bases 
to  foreign  bases  or  back.  They  had  that 
flexibility  under  the  act  the  way  it  is 
now.  However,  when  we  get  to  this  sec- 
tion here,  they  are  asking  for  author- 
ity to  transfer  civil  servants  from  their 
civil  service  status  into  Foreign  Service 
status.  It  is  true  that  those  who  are 
presently  in  service  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred tmless  they  are  wilUng  to  do  so. 
However,  the  jobs  when  gone  will  be 
forever  gone  as  civil  service  jobs  and 
will  be  Foreign  Service  jobs.  It  is  the 
principle,  of  course,  to  which  I  object, 
that  here  an  agency  is  going  to  pull  out 
entirely  from  the  Civil  Service  Act  and 
have  their  own  merit  system  as  distinct 
from  the  general  merit  system  of  the 
Government.  If  that  system  were  to  be 
followed  and  taken  up  by  each  agencj- 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
we  could  have  60  or  65  different  merit 
systems.  I  dn  not  think  we  want  that 
kind  of  duplication  of  merit  systems.  It 
Ls  ti-ue  this  would  be  the  first  one. 

One  other  thing  that  is  in  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill  is  that  these 
people  who  are  transferred  out  of  civil 
service  into  the  Foreign  Service  lose  in 
addition  all  civil  service  protection  and 
go  into  a  different  merit  system.  They 
also  lose  all  of  their  veteran's  preference 
rights.     They  are  forever  gone.  too. 

Thi.s  amendment  and  one  which  I  will 
offer  a  little  later  both  have  to  do  specifi- 
cally with  the  complete  elimination  of 
ci\'ll  service  and  veterans'  preference. 
In  this  section  it  is  only  Inferentially 
done  in  that  you  say  people  are  being 
transferred  out  of  civil  service  status 
and  into  Foreign  Service  status,  but  In 
the  next  amendment  they  spell  it  out 
.specifically  that  the  ClassificaUon  Act 
is  repealed  in-sofar  as  these  people  are 
concerned  and  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  is  repealed  insofar  as  all  of  these 
people  are  concerned. 

So  this  amendment  is  equally  as  Im- 
portant as  the  next  one  I  will'  offer  in 
that  by  my  amendment  we  would  retain 
civil  service  status  for  these  people  and 
wc  would  retain  their  veterans'  prefer- 
ence rights  and  there  would  be  no  trans- 
ferring them  even  with  their  consent 
nor.  Indeed,  would  there  be  a  transfer 
of  their  jobs  during  the  lives  of  these 
people  In  this  Department. 

I  think  it  is  very  highly  important  that 
the  civil  service  rights  of  people  be  pro- 
tected and  that  their  veteran.^'  prefer- 
ence rights  be  protected.  It  is  by  this 
amendment  that  we  would  retain  those 
rights  far  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  KrebsI. 
Mr.  KREBS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  be  associated  with  his  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, now  I  want  to  say  something  about 
the  selection-out  system.  Under  Uie  civil 
service  system  today,  by  making  charges 
and  proving  them  people  can  be  dis- 
charged from  emplo.\'ment.  but  in  the 


Foreign  Service  they  want  a  bigger  ad- 
vantage than  that.  They  want  selection 
out  where  they  can  wash  out  the  lower 
10  percent,  so-called,  simply  t)ecause  they 
are  placed  in  the  lower  10  percent  by 
someone  who  is  gradmg  them.  There  Is 
not  the  benefit  of  knowing  the  charge  or 
who  makes  the  cliarge.  There  is  not 
the  opportunity  to  defend  ones  self 
against  the  specific  charge  made.  That 
is  the  trouble  with  the  selection-out  sys- 
tem. This  system  is  not  necessarily  a 
merit  system  at  all. 

It  is  a  new  method  of  firing  people.  I 
think  it  has  some  serious  wrong  in  it  in 
that"  it  would  encourage  the  subordinate 
to  curry  the  favor  of  his  superior  so  that 
he  Will  tend  to  agree  with  his  superior  in- 
stead of  ijiving  his  superior  an  independ- 
ent judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  has  commendable  zeal 
in  wanting  to  protect  civil  service  em- 
ployees, but  he  is  taking  the  position  in 
his  amendment  that  he  knows  better 
than  the  civU  service  employee  himself 
He  wants  to  protect  the  civil  service  em- 
ployee from  the  right  voluntarily  to 
transfer  to  the  Foreign  Service.  We 
wrote  language  in  here,  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  and  majority  con- 
curring, on  page  17.  line  9:         , 

No  officer  or  employee  who  transfers 
under  this  section  shall  be  assigned  outside 
tlie  United  States  without  his  ttTltten 
consent. 

The  substance  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be  to  take  awav  from 
these  people  the  right  to  transfer  if  they 
want  to.  They  do  not  have  to  transfer. 
They  may  stay  in  there  for  the  rest  of 
their  career  m  govei-nment  until  ihev  are 
age  70.  if  they  wish.  But  if  they  want 
to  transfer  to  the  Foreign  Service,  if 
they  want  to  be  elieible  to  serve  abroad, 
this  section  gives  them  that  privilege. 

I  would  say  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  veterans'  preference  Noixidv  is 
giving  up  anythinK  here  unless  he  gives 
it  up  voluntarily 

Mr.  MABLLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HAYS,     i  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  go  even  further  than 
that.  I  presume  today  that  a  civil  .serv- 
ant, could  transfer:  he  could  become  a 
Foreign  Service  Re.<;erve  Officer  or  per- 
haps even  qualify  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice itself  if  he  wanted  to  do  so  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.   HAY.S      fnder  an   examination 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  That  is  right.  But 
what  this  does  is  to  permit  him  to  do 
so  with  the  guarantee  that  he  will  not 
be  employed  at  a  lower  salary  a:id  with 
other  protections  which  he  does  not 
have  under  existing  law.  If  there  is 
anything  that  discriminates  against 
present  civil  service  employees  in  the 
Department  of  State,  this  amendment 
would  discriminate  against  him. 

Mr,  HAYS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it  Further  than  that,  the  gentle- 
man says  that  we  are  asking  for  a  new 
system.     We  are  not  asking  for  any  new 
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svstem.  The  Foreign  Sereice  OflRcer 
svstem  exists  now.  The  selection-out 
5-ystem  exists  now.  The  funny  part  of  it 
IS  that  not  one  person  down  in  the 
Department  has  written  to  me.  either 
sjzning  his  name  or  uionymously.  say- 
in?  tha,t  he  is  against  this — not  one  civil  ■ 
sen'ant. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tentleman  yield? 

Mr   HAYS.    I  yield. 

Mr  DENT.  This  last  statement  by 
ihe  gentleman  saying  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  accepted  they  could  not  dis- 
miss, could  not  demote,  could  not  trans- 
fer a  civil  service  employee — I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  employer  in  the  United 
States  who  would  give  that  kind  of  con- 
tract under  a  union  contract.  We  are 
tr^•ing  to  hold  civil  service  up  as  a  sacred 
cow  and  it  is  not.  What  we  have  done 
m  most  instances  is  we  have  taken  the 
spoils  system  out  of  political  control  and 
turned  it  over  to  individual  control 

The  greater  percentape  of  our  civil 
sei-vice  appointments,  above  the  lower 
grades,  are  made  by  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees themselves.  Tlicy  are  the  ones 
who  know  about  the  vacancies.  They 
get  their  friends,  their  relatives,  ad- 
mitted into  the  civil  service  system  and 
you  cannot  oust  them  with  any  kind  of 
barrage  less  than  an  atom  bomb. 

Every  person  in  this  Congress  knows 
that  you  get  the  worst  kind  of  service 
for  your  constituents  from  those  who  are 
imbedded  into  the  systtm.  You  cannot 
get  answers  to  questions  that  constitu- 
ents ask  you  in  the  normal  run  of  your 
office.  They  pet  caught  into  the  system 
and  all  they  work  for  is  advancement  to 
a  hwher  grade  and  retirement.  They 
know  as  much  about  running  the  US. 
Government  on  the  basis  of  service  as  a 
couple  of  schoolboys.  Everyljody  knows 
that.  Everyone  knows  that  in  civil  serv- 
ice as  it  is  now  run  it  is  a  personal  pa- 
tronage operation  for  the  civil  service 
fellows  that  are  in  the  office. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  contribution 
and  say  that  this  committee  does  not 
necessarily  associate  itself  «'ith  all  the 
views  of  the  speaker. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  have  been  very 
impressed  this  afternoon  with  the  man- 
r;er  in  which  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  tried  to  attempt  to 
sfford  the  civil  spr\-ice  employees  the 
protection  of  making  a  choice.  For  the 
legislative  Record  I  would  like  for  it  to 
be  just  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made  at  this 
point  that  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
aJTording  this  language  simply  want 
them  to  have  the  freedom  of  choice  and 
that  we  do  not,  as  many  of  us  are  sus- 
picious, expect  this  department  or  any 
of  these  agencies  to  harass  or  intimidate 
the  employees  or  to  pressure  them  to 
make  a  choice  in  favor  of  a  transfer. 
when  the  language  is  as  clear  as  I  think 
it  is.  , 

The  CHAIRM.'^N  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Tliat  is  exactly  the  intent 
of  the  committee  and  I  want  to  say  fur- 
ther to  rhe  Gentleman  that  there  has 
never  been  a  ca/c  r.t  ihit  kind  brr>utht 
to  the  attention  of  the  chaiiTnan  oi  this 
subcommittee  .^^ince  I  have  been  the 
cliairman  that  has  noT  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  As  I  s-aid  earlier,  there  is 
no  departjnent  that  iias  a  subcommittee 
looking  down  its  neck  more  strongly  than 
this  subcommittee  is  looking  down  the 
neck  of  the  State  Department.  We  will 
not  stand  for  it.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
to  bring  it  to  our  attention 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  this 
person  or  that  person  having  been  mis- 
treated, but  they  have  never  appealed  to 
thi.«:  .subcommittee  ch3Jrman 

I  have  had  two  cases  of  stleclion  out 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Members  of 
the  House  and  I  renewed  them.  I  asked 
the  State  Department  for  the  file,  I 
looked  at  the  file  and  in  both  cases  I 
thought  they  had  gone  too  far  and  I  told 
them  they  ought  to  ni\e  them  another 
chance,  and  they  did.  That  is  the  kind 
of  protection  they  have 

Mr.  Chairman,  someone  said.  "You 
have  no  right  to  face  your  accuser.  ' 
Every  one  of  these  reports,  annual  re- 
ports, must  be  shown  to  the  man  about 
whom  it  is  made  by  the  man  who  makes 
it  and  signed  by  him.  Tliey  do  know. 
These  reports  aie  made  by  many  differ- 
ent people  all  over  tlie  world.  Tlie  in- 
dividual Is  evaluated  in  comparison  with 
all  others  in  this  class.  On  this  basis  it 
is  determined  whether  he  should  be  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  or  fall  into  the 
low  10  percent  of  his  class.  Once  he  is  in 
there,  he  is  warned.  He  knows  it  and  he 
can  improve. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  HAYS  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  As  the  bill  was 
sent  up  to  your  committee,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  agencies  involved  here  wanted 
the  authority  to  transfer  these  employees 
from  civil  service  positions  into  ttie  For- 
eign Service. 

I  co.mmend  the  committee  for  the  ac- 
tion it  has  taken  in  bchslf  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  I  thl'ik  rightly  so,  fearlns 
that  when  the  boss  wants  that  authoriiy 
in  the  begirmin?.  they  do  not  Jmow  to 
whom  to  look  for  protection. 

I  believe  the  statement  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  made  is  fair  pro- 
tection to  them  and,  certainly,  as  one 
Member  interested  in  the  civil  sen-Ice 
system.  I  will  call  that  to  your  attention 
if  they  are  not. 

Mr  HAYS.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Every  commission  or  body 
that  has  studied  this  dual  personnel  sys- 
tem  starting  with  the  Hoover  Comniis- 
sion.  the  Rantspeck  Commission,  the 
Herter  Committee,  has  recommended 
this.  This  is  an  honest  attempt  by  the 
committee  to  write  langruage  fay  which 
the  foreign  affairs  agencies  can  improve 
themselves. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chalmian  will 
the  t;entlcmun  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemari 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  With  I'eference  to  the 
selection-out  sy.'item.  I  have  two  ques- 
tions : 

First.  Are  there  standards  of  grading 
those  who  are  in  the  first  90  percent  and 
then  the  lower  10  percent;  and 

Second  Is  there  any  appeal  from  this 
classihcation? 

Ml.  HAYS.  Ye.s.  The  selection  boards 
are  given  precepts  or  Instructions  to 
guide  them  in  the  a*>plication  of  stand- 
ards. In  tJie  case  of  selection  on; 
there  is  an  administrative  appeal.  In 
separation  for  cause  an  appeal  miv  he 
made  to  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Sen- 
ice.  Tlie  administration  did  not  put  this 
in  the  proposed  legislation,  but  we  de- 
liberately made  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Chairman  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  order  to 
provide  .some  measure  of  reassurance  to 
civil  sei-vlce  pei'soiinel  who  may  elect  to 
enter  the  Foreign  Service  system 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  1  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  interest  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  lakes  in  the  employees  who  have 
been  unjustly  treated  in  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  tliis  should  be  a  respon- 
sibility of  any  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  chairman  of  any  committee,  or  any 
one  Member  of  Congress.  The  laws 
should  be  written  and  administered  to 
make  this  a  concern  of  all. 

The  protection,  as  best  as  it  can  Ik 
written,  ought  to  be  written  into  the  law 
because  the  gentleman  might  not  be  here 
forever. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  May  I  say  I  tliink  the  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  right.  I  cited  these 
cases  to  show  that  the  Department  is  not 
to  ing  to  get  rid  of  anybody.  In  most  of 
the.se  cases  the  individual  came  in  and 
talked  to  me.  In  both  cases  they  said  "1 
have  not  given  my  best,  and  I  would  like 
one  more  chance."  I  did  not  say  to  the 
Department  "You  have  to  give  him  a 
chance."  I  did  not  have  tliat  authority 
But  I  called  in  the  Assistant  Secretan 
I  went  over  it  with  him.  and  I  said  "Thi' 
fellow  admits  he  has  not  given  his  best. 
He  wants  a  chance  to  improve  his  posi- 
tion. Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  in 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  give 
him  that  chance?"  He  said  "Yes."  The 
man  is  on  notice  that  he  has  got  to  do 
better,  and  I  think  maybe  he  wUl,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  he  knows 
and  I  know  no  system  which  is  run  by 
human  beings  is  going  to  be  perfect.  I 
do  not  claim  this  one  is,  and  I  am  sure 
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the  gentleman  does  not  claim  the  civil 

service  is.  But  I  think  he  will  have  as 
much  protection  as  he  has  under  the 
civil  service. 

.Mr.  GROSS.  I  »1sh  I  could  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  ttmt  last  statement, 
l)ut  I  cannot.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Penns.vlvania  [Mr.  DentI  a  moment  ago 
spoke  of  all  the  abuses  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice. No  one  denies  that  there  are  abuses, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  guar- 
iniee  that  there  will  not  be  abuses  ram- 
pant if  this  is  enacted.  When  you  turn 
over  to  the  hierarchy  in  the  State  De- 
partment the  wide-open  authority  pro- 
vided here,  without  the  protection  such 
as  the  civil  service  affords,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  abuses  will  be  worse. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman: 
To  whom  will  the  civil  service  employee, 
who  goes  over  to  the  Foreign  Service, 
appeal  if  charges  are  prefened  against 
liUn? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Ls  that  you  are  going  to  compel  these 
present  class  act  employees,  those  who 
go  into  the  Foreign  Service,  and  all  new 
employees,  to  take  their  appeals  to  a 
hand-picked  board  in  the  State  Depait- 
ment.  and  to  no  one  else? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man if  it  is  as  bad  or  will  be  as  bad  as 
the  gentleman  makes  out,  there  will  be 
no  employees.  They  go  in  there  volun- 
tarily, they  know  what  the  rules  of  the 
game  are.  The  Foreign  Service  people 
are  all  under  these  regulations.  We  have 
hundreds  more  applications  than  we  can 
use  That  is  why  they  have  a  stiff  exam- 
l;iaiioii.  and  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man has  to  wori-y  about  them.  You 
tnovv.  when  you  run  for  Congress,  you 
may  not  get  elected. 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  remind- 
ed me  of  that  a  while  ago. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  am  talking  about  my- 
self Whenever  any  of  us  runs  for  Con- 
gress we  know  that  the  voters  may  select 
us  out.  but  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
chance. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  vvant  them  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appeal  to  what  amounts 
lo  a  fair  and  impartial  jury.  Under  the 
t^rmj  of  this  bill  it  is  going  to  be  a  hand- 
I'icked  jury  to  which  the  employee  ap- 
peals. 

Mr  H.'VYS  No  more  than  tlie  civil 
<erv;cr- 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentletrian  knows 
that  the  civil  strvlce  procedures  are  far 
dtfferent  from  this. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  the  appeals  proce- 
nurps  are  not  identical. 

•Mr  GROSS.  Specially  with  the  vet- 
erans' preference,  which  you  are  deter- 
mined to  throw  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  comes  in  another 
imendment — that  has  nothing  to  do 
"•  ith  this  one. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly But  it  does  not  for  1  minute 
change  the  fact  that  If  this  biU  is  en- 
acted the  hierarchy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  be  given  power  that  Is  held  In 
no  other  agency  or  department  of  gov- 
emment. 

If  the  civil  service  is  as  bad  as  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  say  it  is 
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then  the  administration  and  the  major- 
ity leadership  In  Congress  ought  to  de- 
mand that  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice Committee  take  action  to  abandon 
the  system  or  correct  the  alleged  abuses. 
To  erode  and  abandon  civil  service  in 
one  department  and  two  or  three  agen- 
cies to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  is  in- 
credible and  I  am  amazed  that  there  is 
no  protest  from  President  Johnson. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
I  shall  not  speak  at  length  on  it.  but  I 
was  very  distressed  a  few  moments  ago 
to  listen  to  the  violent  and  vicious  at- 
tack— yes  the  violent  and  vicious  attack 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  made  upon  our  civil  service 
system.  I  felt  worse  when  he  concluded 
his  remarks  and  heard  the  hilarity  and 
laughter  on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  This  is 
a  reflection  upon  the  wonderful  people 
we  have  working  in  the  Federal  service. 
Of  course,  out  of  2  '-2  million  you  are  not 
going  to  have  them  all  perfect.  But  I 
have  been  around  here  for  9  years  and 
I  have  worked  with  these  people  and  the 
system.  I  have  high  regard  for  John 
Macy.  a  very  dear  and  personal  friend 
of  mine.  He  Is  doing  an  excellent  job. 
So  when  a  Member,  as  the  Member  from 
Pennsylvania  did.  makes  such  a  violent 
and  vicious  attack  upon  this  wonderful 
civil  service  system,  it  certalrJy  does  not 
sit  well  with  me  and  I  am  certain  it  will 
not  sit  well  with  the  employees  through- 
out the  United  States. 

It  was  also  stated  that  you  cannot  dis- 
miss or  demote  these  people  In  the  State 
Department  foreign  service.  This  is  not 
so.  They  can  be  demoted  and  they  can 
be  dismissed.  It  would  be  ridiculous  if 
it  were  any  other  way.  I  might  say  too, 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Hays  I  mentioned  favorably  the  Rams- 
peck  report.  I  do  not  ha'e  too  much 
regard  for  that.  He  is  the  one  who  just 
recommended  or  who  has  recently  rec- 
ommended that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment increase  the  postage  rates  for  all 
religious  newspapers  in  this  countiy  and 
I  think  all  of  you  have  received  letters 
as  a  result  of  that  report. 

Mr,  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HAYS.    I  wouKTjust  Uke  to  cor- 
rect one  statement  which  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  makes  inadvertently. 

The  people  under  the  Foreign  Service 
cannot  be  demoted.  They  have  rank  in 
their  position  and  once  they  attain  that, 
you  cannot  demote  a  fellow  to  humiliate 
him  or  for  any  other  reason  just  as  you 
cannot  under  the  civU  service. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  made  note  of  one  of  the  speakers  on 
your  side  who  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. He  made  the  statement  that  you 
could  not  dismiss  or  demote  them  and  I 
accepted  the  gentleman's  statement 

ivlr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wtU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  vicious  attack 
on  the  civil  service  system. 

Mr.  DENT.  You  know,  once  when  I 
was  a  boy  my  father  told  me,  "Beware 
of  a  man  who  tries  to  climb  a  ladder  on 


your  shoulders. "  If  you  want  to  get  in 
good  with  the  civil  service  boys  by  say- 
ing that  I  made  an  attack  on  them  aiid 
that  you  are  their  great  defender,  all  I 
can  say  to  j'ou  is  that  you  had  tjetter 
get  a  broader  sword  and  a  larger  shield. 
The  civil  service  people  have  known 
me  for  33  years  in  and  out  of  legislative 
halls  I  have  defended  them  when  they 
have  been  right  and  I  fight  them  when 
they  are  wrong.  I  say  to  you,  and  1  re- 
peat. It  was  not  a  vicious  attack  If  you 
know  what  viciousness  is,  you  ought  to 
hear  me  talk  when  I  have  something  to 
talk  that  way  about. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  just  hope  the 
gentleman  will  leave  his  remarks  m  the 
Record  and  let  the  record  speak  for 
Itself. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
4'entleraan  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request 
Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  in  5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT  Mr  Chaii-man.  I  want 
first  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  In  33 
years  I  have  never  clianged  a  record  erf 
any  word  I  have  ever  said  on  the  floor  of 
any  legislative  body.  It  was  the  great- 
est surprise  to  me  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  to  find  that  a  Member  can  say 
something  on  tills  floor,  and  then  when 
you  read  the  Record  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  what  was  said.  I  do  not  change 
my  words.  I  want  to  add,  though,  since 
I  have  the  time — and  1  defy  the  gentle- 
man to  deny  this  statement — there  are 
less  family  units — less  family  units  in  the 
total  number  of  employees  under  civil 
service  than  any  other  group  of  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  is  what  I  said  in  my  earUer  re- 
marks. I  am  not  talking  about  the  little 
civil  service  fellow,  the  pick-and-shove! 
civil  service  fellow.  I  am  talking  about 
the  vast  majority  of  civil  servants  »1io 
never  took  an  examination  of  any  kind 
They  have  been  railroaded  into  the  civil 
service  and  sealed  into  the  civil  service 
If  the  gentleman  does  not  know  that,  he 
is  lacking  in  his  knowIed..ie  of  what  he  is 
talking  about  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  glad  that 
the  gentleman  is  softening  his  remarJts 
that  he  made  earUer.* 

Mr.  DENT.  They  say  something 
about  Yale  people.  I  do  not  know 
whetlier  the  gentleman  went  to  Yale  or 
not.  The  statement  is,  "You  can  always 
tell  a  Yale  man.  but  you  can't  tell  him 
much." 

I  believe  that  is  exactly  the  position 
that  the  gentleman  is  in.  I  am  not 
soflcnins  :ny  remarks;  I  am  adding  to 
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them.  I  am  saying  to  anyone  who  Is 
witiiin  hearing  of  my  voice — and  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  out  of  the  hearing  of  my 
voice — and  to  all  others  that  this  is  not 
an  attack  upon  the  civil  service  system. 
It  is  upon  those  within  the  civil  service. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  have  had  the 
experience  I  have  had  there.  I  have 
received  letters  and  I  have  copies  of 
letters  that  show  that  I  have  written 
the  Department  as  long  a.s  6  months  ago. 
I  have  yet  to  get  an  answer.  Have  Mem- 
bers taken  the  time  to  go  through  the 
regulations  on  civil  service? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  How  long  does  it  take  to 
eet  an  answer  from  the  office  of  the 
average  Congressman? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  I  do  not  answer  a  let- 
ter within  at  least  2  days.  I  get  a  tele- 
phone call  reversing  the  charges. 

Go  over  and  look.  Members  will  find 
that  it  takes  a  room — and  I  am  Just 
guessing — to  house  all  of  the  cfvil  service 
regulations  pertaining  to  employment 
wliich  is  80  feet  long,  12  feet  high,  and 
about  16  feet  deep. 

There  is  not  a  person  here  who  can 
defend  a  person  under  the  civil  service 
law  succe.ssfuUy  who  is  being  dismissed, 
because  there  is  always  some  particular 
section  of  the  regulations  that  can  be 
applied.  There  is  not  a  person  here  who 
can  take  an  examination  and  be  guar- 
anteed to  be  given  that  particular  job. 
because  a  certain  amount  of  the  civil 
seri-lce  examination  is  oral  and  it  Is 
witliin  the  power  of  the  person  who  gives 
it  to  determine  who  gets  the  job. 

We  hear  about  civil  service  for  post- 
masters. Why.  there  are  some  20  men 
and  women  who  have  taken  post-office 
examinations  who  were  never  examined. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  got  on  a  civil  service 
list,  being  listed  1,  2,  and  3.  Do  you  know 
what  is  funny?  Nine  out  of  ten  times  in 
my  district  they  are  Republicans,  and  I 
am  a  Democrat.  That  is  why  you  de- 
fend them. 

I  noticed  another  thing.  In  any  politi- 
cal entity  tbt  minority  is  always  for  civU 
senice,  ^Id  the  majority  should  be 
against  ir 

Thei:*  was  a  great  writer  in  our  coun- 
tiy  wfio  wrote  a  series  of  lectures.  He 
is  tl^e  founder  of  Temple  University. 

One  of  his  great  lectures  was  entitled 
•Acres  of  Diamonds."  One  of  the  things 
he  said  in  his  lecture  on  that  subject 
which  has  stuck  with  me  throughout 
these  years  is,  'When  a  nation  succumbs 
to  the  wiles  of  the  civil  service  system, 
that  nation  has  started  down  the  road 
into  oblivion." 

That  man  was  much  smarter  than  1 
shall  ever  hope  to  be.  He  founded  a 
great  institution.  I  think  that  if  you 
will  go  back  through  history,  you  will  find 
that  when  the  civilians  of  the  world  got 
to  the  point  where  all  the  duties  of  the 
government  were  in  the  hands  of  man 
servants,  not  responsible  to  the  people, 
that  government  went  into  oblivion. 

Civil  service  for  the  people  within  a 
certain  grade  is  perfect.  It  is  like  a  union 
contract  for  a  worker.  But.  remember, 
no  union  contract  could  ever  be  written 
which  would  give  the  rights  that  were 


given  civil  servants.  When  you  cover 
civil  servants  up  to  a  certain  grade,  that 
is  all  right,  but  when  you  cover  policy- 
makers under  civil  service,  you  have 
given  your  Government  away. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  OlsenJ. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  CTerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  23.  It  is  the  policy  of  tlie  Coneres* 
that  any  Chief  of  Mission,  whenever  he  deems 
it  appropriate,  shall  prepare  and  submit  re- 
portA  relating  to  the  service  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  serving  In  the 
country  to  which  the  Chief  of  Mission  Is  ac- 
credited. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  17,  line  12,  strllte  out  "Sec.  23"  and 
Insert  m  Ileti  thereof  "Sec.  30". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  repwrt  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  17,  beginning  m  line  12,  strike  out 
"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  any" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Any". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  17.  line  14,  strike  out  "shall"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  24.  Existing  regulations  applicable  to 
the  Sen-Ice  shall  remain  In  effect  until  re- 
voked or  rescinded,  or  until  modified  or  su- 
perseded by  regulations  made  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  unless  clearly 
Inconsistent  therewith. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  *lill  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  17.  beginning  In  line  17.  strike  out: 

"Sec.  24.  Existing  regulations  applicable 
to  the  Service"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  31.  Regulations  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency", 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  25.  lat  Tlie  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  of  January  16,  18B3.  aa  amended. 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as 
amended  lo  U  S.C.  6321.  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  shall 
not  apply  to  offlcers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

(bisection  1007  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1848  15  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  17,  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec  25"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  32". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  17,  line  25.  Immediately  aft« 
"amended,"  Insert  "subsections  (a)  and  (hi 
of". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  18.  line  2.  Immediately  after  "65J" 
and  before  the  parenthesis  insert  "(a(  and 
|b»". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEEEO    BY    MR.    AD.AIB 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aoair  :  On  paee 
18.  immediately  after  line  5.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

■(b(  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  thai. 
In  the  employment  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
preference  shall  be  given  whenever  prac- 
ticable to  qualified  individuals  who,  except 
for  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a;  of 
this  section,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended. 

"And  redesignate  the  following  subsec- 
tion accordingly." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  much  this  afternoon  about  the 
matter  of  the  protection  of  veterans' 
preference.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
here.  I  think  entirely  adequately,  that 
we  are  entirely  willing  to  protect  vet- 
erans' rights  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  theorj-  and  philosophy 
of  this  act.  It  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  process  of  .selection 
out,  whether  it  relates  to  the  firing  of 
people  or  whether  it  relates  to  the 
process  of  selection  toward  promotion,  in 
either  of  those  instances  there  is  an  in- 
consistency with  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act.  I 
have  met  with  leaders  of  the  veterans' 
organizations  in  an  effort  to  try  to  work 
out  some  solution  to  this  problem.  I 
must  say  in  frankness  that  what  I  pro- 
pose here  is  not  entirely  satisfactorj'  to 
the  leaders  of  the  veterans'  orgeniza- 
tions.  I  think  it  is  as  far  as  we  can  no 
in  an  effort  to  give  additional  protection 
beyond  that  initially  written  into  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  the  veterans'  or- 
ganizations or  the  veterans'  groups  them- 
selves have  had  something  to  say  on  this 
point.  In  1963  the  Secretary  of  State 
addressed  the  American  Legion  conven- 
tion and  invited  them  to  send  In  a  tas'i: 
force  to  investigate  the  Department  of 
State  and  make  recommendations 
They  responded  to  that.  They  appointed 
a  commission  of  five  men  headed  bs'  a 
former  national  commander,  the  othei 
four  being  departmental  commander.^ 

That  commission  was  given  full  and 
free  access  to  the  State  Department  If 
you  read  their  report  you  will  see  that 
they  have  nothing  but  good  things  to  say 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Department  in 
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making  information  available  to  them. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  read  the  whole  re- 
port, but  let  me  read  two  brief  excerpts 
Irom  this  report.  This  is  the  report  of 
the  commission.  It  was  never  adopted 
by  the  Legion  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  the  re- 
port of  this  commission. 

They  say  in  one  place : 

The  committee  feels  that  an  annual  re- 
view, comparable  to  that  made  In  the  case 
of  Foreign  Service  otBcers.  should  be  made 
also  in  the  case  of  all  principal  officers  of  the 
Depnrtmcnt.   other    than    the   Secretary. 

Let  me  read  again : 

The  Department  should  Intensify  Its  ef- 
forts to  weed  out  mediocre  personnel  by  In- 
crc.'islng  materially  the  number  selected  out 
OP.  the  basis  of  selection  board  evaluations. 

That  is  what  was  said  by  this  commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion.  What  we 
are  saying  by  this  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  whenever  practicable 
preference  shall  be  given  to  persons  who. 
apart  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
would  be  entitled  to  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  this  we 
are  preserving  the  philosophy  and  the 
intent  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act. 

I  said  earlier  in  the  afternoon  that  it 
is  .:ertainly  my  feeling,  and  I  think  the 
feeling  of  all  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  in  this  very  limited  curtail- 
ment of  veterans'  preference  which  we 
find  necessary  you  certainly  are  not  set- 
ting a  precedent  We  are  rather  at- 
tempting to  weigh  the  national  interests, 
the  national  well-being,  against  a  small 
limitation  that  we  place  against  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act. 

Therefore,  Mr  Chairman,  because  we 
do  go  to  the  extent  possible,  because  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  it  says  that 
they  will  be  given  preference  whene^■er 
practicable,  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  to  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman  for 
the  retention  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
clause  in  the  law.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  he  would  con.=;true  tliis  term  "when- 
ever practicable "  in  the  language  which 
he  has  used. 

For  example.  If  you  had  two  em- 
ployees of  equal  ability  and  equal  grades 
under  test,  and  so  forth,  would  you  rec- 
ommend in  a  situation  like  that  that 
veterans'  preference  would  apply? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  There  being  no  other 
questions  involved,  on  an  equal  basis 
completely — that  is  the  gentleman's 
question — my  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question  would  be  that  being  on  an  equal 
ba.sis  I  should  think  that  the  provision 
"wherever  practicable  "  should  be  effec- 
tive and  the  veteran  should  be  given 
consideration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  that.  Let 
me  .suggest  an  example.  We  have  two 
men  of  equal  rank  and  equally  good. 
They  want  to  send  a  man  to  Greece. 
Neither  one  can  speak  Greek.  There  the 
veteran  would  have  preference.     But  if 
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you  had  two  men  who  were  otherwise 
equal,  but  one  could  speak  Greek  fluent- 
ly, then  I  say  that  we  would  make  the 
exception  and  send  the  man  with  that 
extra  qualification,  to  Greece. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  veteran  would  like 
to  see  veterans'  preference  applied  if  the 
result  were  to  entrencii  mediocrity  in  a 
job.  On  the  other  hand.  I  certainly 
think  that  veterans'  preference  should 
apply  under  the  situation  described  by 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  address  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Does  the  Veterans"  Prefer- 
ence Act  now  apply  to  any  of  the  For- 
eign Service  officers? 

Mr.  HAYS.     No.  sir;  it  does  not. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.     And  it  has 
never? 

Mr.  HAYS.     No. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  bill 
here  actually,  so  far  as  veterans'  prefer- 
ence is  concerned,  takes  away  from  those 
people  who  presently  are  civil  servants 
and  have  civil  service  status,  the  benefit 
of  veterans'  perference.  But  it  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  veterans'  prefer- 
ence with  respect  to  Foreign  Service 
officers? 
Mr.  HAYS.  No.  sir:  it  does  not. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  does  not  take  it  away 
from  anybody  unless  he  voluntarily  goes 
Into  the  service. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  they  are  veterans  now. 
they  do  not  have  to  enter. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, until  consideration  is  given  to  this 
bill  civil  servants  in  the  employ  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  in  the  employ  of  the 
State  Department  have  the  benefit  of  vet- 
erans' preference.  Henceforth  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  it  is  true  they  do  it 
voluntarily,  but  henceforth  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  a  chil  servant  whether 
he  be  a  part  of  the  State  Department  or 
the  Foreign  Service  system  will  lose  vet- 
erans' preference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  thing  I  am 
sure  the  veterans'  organizations  protest 
most  about.  Here  is  an  aeency  that  is 
going  to  be  exclusively  exempt  from  the 
Veterans"  Preference  Act.  They  look 
upon  this  as  the  first  step  toward  aban- 
doning veterans'  preference  perhaps  in 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  and 
I  could  get  an  area  here  on  which  we 
could  agree,  perhaps.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  veteran  or  any  veterans'  organization 
should  confuse  this  with  the  Adair 
amendment,  which  I  am  going  to  say  the 
majority  is  willing  to  accept,  as  a  diminu- 
tion of  veterans'  preference. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  most 
of  the  young  fellows  coming  in  today  who 
take  the  examinations  are  not  veterans 
and  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  and 


know  that  they  do  not  .have  veterans' 
preference.  But  what  the  proposed  Adair 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  extend 
this  throughout  the  entire  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. I  think  whenever  practicable  that  is 
taken  into  account.  If  you  had  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  no  veterans'  prefer- 
ence in  Foreign  Service  Officer  Coi-ps.  the 
Administrator  will  have  to  take  It  into 
account. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  says 
there  is  diminution  on  one  hand,  but 
there  Is  a  gain  on  the  other.  1  look  upon 
it  as  a  practical  matter,  as  a  net  gain  to 
the  veteran. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  does  not  presume  that 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  are  going  to 
permit  veterans'  preference  to  be  prac- 
ticable in  that  instance? 
Mr.  HAYS  Indeed  I  do. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  They  never 
have  before 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  never  had  it  before. 
but  they  will  have  it  now. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  They  could 
have  had  it  before  if  they  wanted'  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  are  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana,  In  any  event, 
it  is  only  for  those  that  would  get 
such  dispensation,  V'eterans'  preference 
would  apply  to  clerks  and  stenographers 
and  ordinary  employees  who  are  com- 
parable to  the  ordinan."  civil  servants  in 
other  agencies  of  the  ckivernment, 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  we  are  really 
tilting  at  windmillR. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  It  has  been 
the  experience  I  have  observed  that  there 
is  always  an  attempt  in  every  case  to 
avoid  veterans'  preference,  anti  I  believe 
if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we  should 
maintain  the  preference  for  veterans  it 
Is  in  a  time  such  as  we  are  experiencing 
right  now. 

I  recommend  most  strongly  to  the 
Committee  that  thl.s  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Adair  1 
be  rejected  and  that  you  adopt  some 
other  amendment  that  will  guarantee 
veterans'  preference  which  I  intend  to 
offer  at  the  appropnate  time  that  will 
strike  all  of  this  section  from  this  bill 
that  eliminates  veterans'  preference  and 
thus  we  win  have  veterans'  preference 
remain  in  the  status  quo. 

Mr,  CtTNNINGHAM  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Chairman, 
it  was  brought  out  In  general  debate  by 
many  of  us  that  this  amendment  means 
nothmg.  It  IS  a  sort  of  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" thini-.  It  has  no  force  Or  effect 
I  understand  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  that  v.ill  really  do  the  30b.  So 
I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
this  amendment  should  be  voted  down 
and  the  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
which  Will  really  do  the  job  and  give  the 
veterans  protection  should  be  adopted. 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment,  and 
Aiish  to  say  that  we  on  the  majority  side 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana, 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f:om  New  York. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN,  I  would  Uke  for 
the  Record  to  t)e  explicit  In  the  event 
a  queiition  arises  an  to  whether  or  not  a 
veteran  is  to  get  preference,  wlierever 
practicable,  under  this  amendment,  is 
there  a  power  of  appeal  if  the  veteran 
feels  he  is  not  getting  all  the  practicable 
preference  that  is  required? 

Mr.  HAYS.  He  could  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  But  today,  and 
prior  to  this  amendment,  there  was  no 
right  of  appeal '' 

Mr.  H.AYS.  He  ne\er  had  any  right 
if  he  was  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  And  this  amend- 
ment would  give  him  that  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  that  all 
other  things  being  equal  they  would  have 
to  take  the  veteran 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  for  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chaii-man  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  accepting  it.  What  is  being  ac- 
complished by  the  Adair  amendment 
is  to  extend,  rather  than  to  contract,  the 
concept  of  veterans'  rights  and  privileges. 
In  earlier  years  I  had  considerable  to  do 
with  veteran.?'  affairs.  In  opposing  this 
amendment  you  are  not  doing  what  is 
proper.  For  the  first  time,  this  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  Foreign  Service 
to  give  a  seiTice  to  those  they  are  seek- 
ing to  protect. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened,  and  1 
think  I  have  learned  something  about 
thts  matter  of  selection  out.  This  selec- 
tion out  seems  to  me  to  t>e  fancy  State 
Department  jargon  for  automatic  firing. 

If  someone  is  evaluated  to  be  in  the 
lower  10  percent  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  he  is  di.sml.ssed.  I  think  that 
maVies  for  terrible  morale  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  instead  of  people  being  allies 
on  these  jobs,  they  become  competitors. 
If  one  man  helps  another  to  succeed,  he 
may  thereby  put  himself  in  the  lower 
10  percent. 

I  am  not  ob.lecting  to  evaluation,  I 
think  there  should  be  standard,^,  and 
that  if  somebody  fails  to  meet  those 
standards,  he  should  be  relieved  of  his 
job.  But  I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
10  or  15  or  20  percent.  I  think  tiiat 
makes  for  terrible  morale.  It  is  not  only 
cruel  to  the  personnel,  but  it  creates  dis- 
trust amon;  coworkers,  a^d  I  thinl:  we 
should  think  twice  before  extending 
such  a  system. 

Mr,  HAYS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS,  I  want  to  correct  one  im- 
pression, and  that  is  the  selection  out  is 
not  automatic.  The  eligibility  for  selec- 
tion out  is  automatic. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  He  does  not  have  to 
go.  but  if  he  is  in  the  lower  10  percent  he 
can  be  fired. 


Mr,  HAYS.  Why  nof  You  do  not 
want  to  keep  everj'body.  even  as  low  as 
1  percent,  if  they  are  not  doing  their 
work? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  it  is  a  crack  organi- 
zation, the  lowest  10  percent  might  be 
very  capable.  I  do  not  think  this  busi- 
ness of  eliminating  the  lower  10  percent 
is  wise.  If  he  does  not  meet  certain 
standards,  get  rid  of  him.  but  do  not  have 
a  magic  number  that  spells  disaster 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  (:enllpraan  is  aware 
that  the  lower  40  percent  in  coUeses,  so 
far  as  the  freshmen  are  concerned,  are 
eliminated? 

Mr,  JOELSON.  Yes:  and  I  think  it 
unwise. 

Mr,  HAYS.  That  may  be  right,  but 
It  is  done  We  are  only  asking  for  10 
percent. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  has  to  go  on 
for  3  years;  that  is.  he  has  to  be  In  the 
lower  10  percent  for  3  years.  Tlie  fact  is 
if  he  is  in  the  lower  10  percent  for  1  year, 
and  then  is  hlTher  the  next  year,  he  is 
not  in  the  lower  10  percent. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Somebody  else  is  and 
they  ax  him  out. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  It  has  to  be  In  the 
lower  10  percent  for  3  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  real 
assault  I  know  of  since  1953  upon  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act.  I  am  surprised 
at  some  of  those  who  stood  so  adamantly 
inainst  virtual  repeal  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  insofar  as  the  State  De- 
partment is  concerned  In  1953.  They 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  today  defend- 
ing the  act.  What  has  happened  in  the 
meantime?  But  I  see  none  of  them 
arise  here  today. 

I  sav  a^nin.  thi.":  amendmrrt  offered 
l)y  the  r'enilcmjin  from  Inrliana  is  a  sop 
and  !l  ouvht  to  be  defr.iicd.  Then  the 
ameiulmeni  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  ouTht  to  be 
adopted  and  veterans'  picf'-rrnce  thus 
retained.  This  I  sav  again  Is  the  first 
real  assault  on  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  in  ytars  and  It  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pendin'j  amendment  and  a'l  amend- 
ments  thereto  cease  in  1  ramute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rcquc.it  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.\YS  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  would 
jiLst  like  to  sav  in  defense  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiatia  ( ITr.  .\n,\iB  1  that  this 
is  not  a  sop.  This  Is  a  good  amendment. 
It  is  dcfinitel  not  an  a-vsault  on  veterans' 
prereii  nee  It  is  fur  the  good  of  America 
and  for  a  better  Foreign  Service, 

As  I  sa'd  before,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  i.s  wnllinT  to  accept  it  and  1 
n,sk  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ad.uhI, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEHEO     BY     MR,     OLSEN     OP 
MONTANA 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana: On  page  17,  beginning  at  line  34, 
strllte  oui  all  of  section  32. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  OlsenI  Is  recognized 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr,  OLSEN  of  Montana,  Mi-,  Chair- 
man, this  Is  just  a  repeat  of  the  preced- 
ing issue  and  presents  it  more  clearly— 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  will 
preserve  veterans'  preference  in  tlie 
,status  quo,  applying  to  those  people  who 
are  electing  to  remain  m  civil  service 
and  who  are  in  the  State  Department. 
Shall  they  retain  veterans'  preference? 
That  is  the  point.  Or  shall  it  be  a  deci- 
sion made  by  some  superior  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  practicable  for  veterans'  pref- 
erence to  apply.  I  think  the  Issue  is 
clear.  I  think  everyone  here  under- 
stands it. 

The  way  the  bill  stands  now.  we 
would  permit  some  superior  to  decide 
whether  the  veterans'  preference  is  prac- 
ticable and  the  way  I  would  prevent  it  is 
to  strike  that  section  so  that  we  would 
retain  the  status  quo. 

Veterans'  preference  does  not  apply 
to  Foreign  Service  ofBcers  and  never  haa. 
But  It  has  alw^ays  applied  to  a  certain 
group  of  people  who  are  the  ordinar>- 
civil  servants  in  the  State  Department 
I  think  we  ought  to  retain  it  not  only 
for  those  who  presently  are  there,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  retain  veterans'  pref- 
erence as  a  principle  throughout  Federal 
employment.  Certainly  the  examination 
given  the  veterans  can  determine 
whether  or  not  they  arc  qualified  in  the 
first  place.  But  having  passed  a  passing 
examination — and  that  is  the  law- 
having  passed  a  pa.ssing  examination 
I  think  veterans  ought  to  have  a 
preference. 

Certainly,  we  have  a.<;ked  the  veteran 
to  tiike  time  out  from  his  life  and  from 
his  profession  to  serve  in  defense  of  his 
Nation,  In  taking  that  time  out,  he  let* 
the  economy  and  many  of  his  fellowmen 
move  out  ahead  of  him  in  this  world.  I 
think  that  on  returnmc  from  the  service. 
the  veterans  ouglit  to  be  accorded  a 
preference  in  Federal  emDloyment,  He 
ought  to  be  afforded  a  preference  by  his 
fellow  citizens  for  having  made  his  sacri- 
fice as  a  \  eicran  by  serving  in  a  time  of 
war,  and  that  is  the  only  time  when  vet- 
erans' preference  is  given  to  these  peo- 
ple— because  they  have  served  in  time  of 
war. 

Mr  HENDERSON,  Mr,  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  C 

Mr,  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  tk 
gentleman. 

Mr,  HENDERSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  commended  for  mak- 
ing it  crystal  clear  that  a  vote  for  your 
amendment  will  be  a  vote  to  tighten  up 
and  make  veterans'  preference  applica- 
ble in  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this. 

Much  has  been  said  today  about  vet- 
erans' preference  in  hiring,  but  nothini 
has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  prefer- 
ence veterans  get  in  a  RIF  when  it  U 
necessary  to  disciiarge  employees. 
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The  right  of  those  employees  who  have 
been  hired  with  veterans'  preference 
would  be  taken  away  from  them  unless 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  That  is  very 
important ;  once  any  kind  of  curtailment 
of  the  force  should  occur,  veterans'  pref- 
erence would  take  hold.  It  should.  We 
could  only  be  sure  of  its  taking  hold  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr,  HENDERSON,  That  is  correct. 
By  the  adoption  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  we  shall  be  sure  that  vet- 
erans' preference  will  apply  to  those 
affected. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  low-a. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
gentleman  has  stated  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  II,  the  American 
Veterans,  and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
all  suppoit  tiie  pending  amendment  to 
preserve  veterans'  preference 

Mi-.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska, 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana.  Those  who  really 
believe  in  veterans'  preference  should 
support  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen]  as  I 
shall. 

Mr,  ROUDEBUSH,  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Mr,  ROUDEBUSH.  I  wish  to  make 
crystal  clear  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, I  think  it  IS  well  to  establish 
once  and  for  aU  that  we  have  a  very 
clear-cut  case.  A  vote  aye  for  the 
amendment  Is  a  vote  for  veterans'  pref- 
erence. I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr,  ELLSWORTH,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  congratulate  him  for 
his  leadership  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment, I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  bill  which 
if  pas.sed  without  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  undercut  the  concept  of  vet- 
erans' preference  in  the  personnel  pro- 
cedures for  a  large  segment  of  the 
Federal  Establishment, 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War.  a 
number  of  Ai-my  officers  were  appointed 
to  civil  positions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—partially  because  they  had  served 
their  com-itiy  in  a  military  capacity. 
From  this  small  beginning,  over  the 
years,  the  principle  of  veterans'  prefer- 
ence was  strengthened  through  a  series 
of  congressional  laws  and  executive  ac- 
tions. In  1944  the  system  was  redrawn 
and  formalized  in  Public  Law  78-359. 
"ny  had  this  preference  become  such 
an  established  factor  In  Federal  hiring 
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practices?  When  a  man  is  asked  to  de- 
fend our  Government,  and  Indeed  our 
way  of  life,  the  career  opportimities.  the 
seniority  and  salar>'  lost  may  never  be 
regained.  Thus.  If  a  veteran  selects  a 
Federal  career,  through  veterans'  pref- 
erence he  is  somewhat  compensated  for 
what  he  gave  to  defend  that  very-  Gov- 
ei-nment. 

I  believe  President  Roosevelt  caught 
the  spirit  of  this  when,  upon  signing  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  he 
declared : 

It  Is  absolutely  Impossible  to  take  millions 
of  our  young  men  out  of  their  normal  pur- 
suits for  the  purposes  of  fighting  to  preserve 
the  Nation,  and  then  expect  them  to  resume 
their  normal  activities  without  having  any 
."peclal  consideration  shown  them. 

President  Roosevelt's  remarks  are  Just 
as  valid  in  1965  as  they  were  in  1944.  yet 
today  we  are  asked  to  wipe  out  veterans' 
preference  for  those  who  would  work  in 
our  Government's  foreign  relations  es- 
tablishment. I  sympathize  with  the 
administration's  call  for  strength  and 
flexibility  in  our  Foreign  Service,  but 
firmly  believe  that  strength  and  flexibil- 
ity can  be  obtained  without  forgetting 
our  veterans.  Furthermore,  if  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  are  allowed  a  special 
system  of  hiring,  which  ignores  the  vet- 
erans, to  meet  special  needs — why  not  a 
special  system  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  so  on  tlirough  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  career  sys- 
tem and  veterans'  preference  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  tliroughout  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  Today  we  are  asked  to 
crack  the  dike.  Next  will  come  the 
floods  drowning  the  concept  of  veterans' 
preference. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  supporting  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman, from  Vermont, 

Mr,  STAFFORD  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Montana.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption, 

Mr  HAYS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  a  vote  for 
the  amendment  is  not  at  all  a  vote  for 
veterans'  preference  any  more  than  a 
vote  for  the  Adair  amendment  was.  In 
fact,  as  I  view  it,  the  vote  for  the  Adair 
amendment  was  more  than  a  vote  for 
the  pending  amendment  because  it  w-ould 
require  us  to  look  at  the  question  of  vet- 
erans' preference  through  the  whole 
State  Department,  Including  the  For- 
eign Service.  The  present  amendment 
requires  them  to  look  at  it  so  far  as  the 
civil  service  people  who  are  employed. 


If  the  bill  passes  as  it  now  stands  w-it.h 
the  Olsen  amendment  added,  when  the 
time  comes  when  there  are  no  civil  serv- 
ice people,  there  will  be  no  veterans'  pref- 
erence at  all.  not  even  when  practicable 
or  any  other  time. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated 
The   question   wa,':   taken:    and  on  a 
division    (demanded   by   Mr.   Olsen   of 
Montanai  there  were — ayes.  65;  noes.  87, 
^o  the  amendment  was  rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  26.  Section  205  of  the  Annual  and  Siclc 
Leave   Act    of    1951.    as   amended    lo    VSC 
2064).    IS   amended    by   adding   at   the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  leave  shall  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  any  officer  or  employee  for  absence 
not  to  exceed  six  months  due  to  an  injury 
or  i;  ness  incurred  while  serving  abroad  and 
resulting  from  hostUe  actlv.tv  or  clearly 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee was  located  abroad." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  conrunittee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  IB.  line  8.  strike  out  -Sec.  26"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  33.  (aj". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  :a.  line  13.  strike  out  "six  months" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  -one  year". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  next  conmiittee  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  18.  after  line  18,  add  the  following 
new  subsectiun:  """^e 

/  =  ?^r  .I^^  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  January  1.  1965  •' 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Sec.  27.  Section  231  of  the  Overseas  Differ- 
entials and  AUcrwanoes  Act  (5  U-S.C  30361  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 
,  except  that  In  a  foreign  area  where  there 
is  danger  of  Injury  due  to  hostile  activity 
such  additional  compensaUon  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum". 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  18,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec,  27"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec,  34". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  18,  line  24,  Immediately  tiefore 
"danger"  insert  "unusual". 


amendment     was 


The     committee 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  19.  beginning  m  line  1,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  35.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.'  approved  August  1.  1956  (5 
use.  170f-170u).  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  section  13  the  following 
new  section: 

■'  'Sec.  14. — There  is  hereby  established  a 
Management  Fund  for  the  Department  of 
State,  for  expenses  (Including  equipment  and 
those  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  a4  amended!  nece.ssary 
for  the  performance  of  administrative  sup- 
port and  other  relmburs.ible  services  In 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  and  else- 
where in  accordance  with  existing  law.  The 
fund  shall  be  reimbursed  or  credited  with 
advance  payments  from  applicable  appro- 
priations and  funds  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  Federal  agencies,  as  mu- 
tually agreed  to.  and  receipts  from  other 
sources  authorized  by  law.  approximately 
equal  In  the  aggregate  to  the  cost  of  supplies 
furnished  and  services  rendered.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed *  1.000.000  of  the  total  funds  advanced 
or  reimbursed  during  any  flscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  use  in  the  following  fiscal 
ye.ar-'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 
who  I  understand  is  going  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  if  he  will  tell  us  what 
would  be  in  that  motion. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  be  the  Olsen  amendment  for 
transferability  of  employees,  and  the 
amendment  Just  defeated,  on  veteran's 
preference. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Just  those  two  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes 

Mr.  H.AYS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  30  seconds  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  on  page  2  of  the  report 
there  Is  a  long  letter  dated  May  6  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  asking  thai 
this  legislation  be  passed  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  personnel  capabilities  of 
all  the  foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the 
Government.  I  would  like  to  say.  too. 
it  has  been  pretty  popular  around  here 
ever  since  I  have  been  here  to  attack  the 
State  Depaitment  and  the  people  in  it. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
diuing  part  of  the  Eisenhower  years  and 
when  I  had  something  to  say  about  the 
Slate  Department  I  said  it  to  Ihem.  I 
did  not  make  any  speeches  in  public  and 
I  did  not  attack  them  In  public  t)ecause 
this  is  the  only  State  Depaitment  we 
have.  While  I  do  not  tlilnk  it  is  perfect. 
I  would  like  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
strengthen  It  and  make  It  better.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  will  do  it, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  bad  bill.  It  contradicts  Federal  per- 
sonnel practices  under  which  thousands 


of  dedicated  civil  servants  have  worked 
for  many  years.  Worse,  it  could  set  a 
precedent  for  the  gradual  undermining 
of  the  objectivity  of  the  entire  merit  sys- 
tem of  employment. 

The  procedures  developed  under  the 
civil  service  system  are  fair  and  feasible. 
Employees  are  hired  under  this  system 
on  a  competitive  basis,  with  full  consid- 
eration given  to  their  quallftcations. 
education,  and  experience.  They  work 
under  established  and  well-understood 
promotion  procedures.  Through  the  per- 
formance rating  system,  a  means  for  ob- 
jective analysis  of  their  work  is  estab- 
lished, while  the  employee  is  assured  the 
opportunity  for  review  of  decisions  which 
may  appear  arbitrary  or  unfair.  The 
Foreign  Service  system,  with  its  selection 
out  procedures,  does  not  provide  this  im- 
personal approach  and  these  safeguards. 

It  is  meaningless,  of  course,  to  offer 
employees  the  chance  to  remain  under 
the  civil  seiTlce  system  within  the  For- 
eign Service  system.  The  only  Federal 
employee  who  would  consent  to  such  an 
arrangement  voluntarily  is  one  with  no 
thought  of  promotion  or  advancement. 
Happily,  our  civil  servants  are  not  with- 
out aspirations  for  improvement  and 
merit  promotion. 

This  bin  would  undermine  the  job  sta- 
tus and  security  of  many  of  our  finest 
civil  servants,  without  offering  them  ade- 
quate recourse.  In  so  doing,  it  under- 
mines the  entire  basis  for  our  Federal 
civil  service.  This  is  a  dangerous  bill. 
I  strongly  oppose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  iH.R.  62771  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  563,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i.s  on 
ensio.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroissed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr   BY    MR.   CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unqualifiedly.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr-  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  HM.  6277  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  Instructions  to  report  the  bill 


back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  16.  beginning  at  line  12.  strilse 
out  all  of  Section  :29. 

And  on  page  17.  beginning  at  line  24 
strike  out  all  of  Section  32. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  ihe 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes "  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  oi 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count 
(After  counting.)  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  Members  are  pi-esent,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  ON  WORLD  PEACE 
THROUGH    LAW 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend mj'  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce 
legislation  welcoming  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  Through  Law  lo 
Washington  on  September  13,  1965.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  fellow  Members  of  tlie 
House  of  Repiesentatives  for  their  unani- 
mous consent  passage  today  of  Houso 
Concurrent  Resolution  468.  companion 
legislation  to  mine,  recognizing  World 
Law  Day  on  that  date. 

This  Confei-ence  will  bring  some  2.000 
of  the  world's  leading  Jurists,  lawyers. 
and  legal  scholars  to  t!ie  Nation's  Capital 
for  1  week.  Their  task  will  be  to  discuss 
the  development  of  legal  rules  and  judi- 
cial systems  for  the  maintenance  of  w  oild 
peace. 

With  the  conflicts  in  Vietnam  and 
Kashmir  continuing,  such  a  conference 
can  perform  a  vital  service  toward  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  international  se- 
curity. 

By  pa5sing  this  resolution,  Conpress 
has  caiefully  noted  the  importance  o! 
strengthening  International  cooperation 
through  law  and  leaal  institutions. 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  ACT  TO 
THE  TARIFF  ACT 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  Monday 
midnight,  September  13.  to  file  a  con'.'-'- 
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ence  report  to  accompany  H.R.  7969.  the 
Technical  Amendments  Act  to  the  Tariff 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  fo  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

The-.e  v  as  no  objection. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  SILK 
YARN 

M: .  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
Lmoiis  consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  Monday 
midniglit.  September  13  next,  to  file  a 
conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
5768,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  silk  vain. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGR.'VM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cpnsent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minutei  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
w  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  thisj  time  in  order  lo  Inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  if  he  would  kindlv 
advise  us  as  tic  the  program  for  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tne 
distinguished  I  Republican  whip  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    in    re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  we 
have  no  further  legislative  business  this 
Keek, 
Next  week,  the  program  is  as  follows: 
On  Monday  there  are  seven   21-day 
resolutions.     These  are  not  necessarily 
lisied  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be 
called  up. 

House  Resolution  478,  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJi.  9460,  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965. 

House  Resolution  536,  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.. 10281.  Govern- 
ment Employees  Salary  Comparability 
Acl. 

House  Resolution  534.  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  6183.  mid- 
decade  censuses  of  population,  unemploy- 
ment, and  housing. 

House  Resolution  506.  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  10065.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1965. 

House  Resolution  499.  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  7371,  lo  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
House  Resolution  531.  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  7372,  removal 
of  investment  company  exemption  from 
the  Bank  Holding  Act. 

House  Resolution  528,  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  408,  study  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assitance  lo  natural  dis- 
aster victims. 

I  must  advise  the  House  that  the  bills 
aiay  not  necessarily  come  up  on  Mon- 


day, even  if  the  resolutions  are  agreed 
to. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  following  bills  will  be  called 
up: 

H.R.  2091.  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Service — 
open  rule,  2  hours  debate. 

S.  2042.  extending  and  amending  the 
Price-Anderson  indemnity  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended — open  iiile,  1  hour  debate, 
waiving  points  of  order. 

S.  1903.  United  Nations  ParUcipation 
Act  amendments — open  rule,  1  hour  de- 
bate. 

S.  2294.  extension  of  Wheat  Agree- 
ment Act — open  rule.  1  hour  debate. 

H.R.  9460.  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  7371.  lo  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1965. 

S.  2300,  Omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
flood  control  bill. 

This  is  subject  lo  the  usual  reserva- 
tions that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  that  any 
further  program  will  be  armounced 
later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Why  are  the  two  bills 
under  the  21-day  resolution,  that  the 
gentleman  has  listed,  at  the  bottom? 

Mr.  ALBERT  It  is  not  expected  tliose 
will  be  brought  up  on  Monday,  but  will 
be  brought  up  following  consideration 
of  the  rules. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Monday,  being  District 
of  Columbia  Day,  is  not  listed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  request  for 
lesislation  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  appears  to  be  a 
rather  lengthy  schedule  of  work,  and 
considering  the  season  of  the  year  may- 
be we  ought  to  stick  around  Friday  and 
start  getting  things  tidied  up. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  had  intended  to  cover 
that  in  my  next  statement.  We  will  al- 
most certainly  meet  next  Friday,  and  we 
might  very  well  meet  on  Saturday  of 
next  week. 


Mr.  GROSS     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  risht  to  object,  if  ihese  rules 
are  adopted,  may  I  inquire  whether  or 
not  before  this  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journs, if  it  ever  does  adjourn,  all  of 
these  measures  will  be  called  up  for 
action  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  are  we  going  through  an  exercise  here 
to  get    .>;ome   resolutions   adopted? 

Mr.  ALBERT,  I  am  unable  to  answer 
the  gentleman  at  this  lime,  but  I  will 
state  that  these  rules  do  make  m  order 
legislation  that  may  be  called  up  under 
the  rules  if  the  committees  considering 
the  bills  desire  to  do  s-o.  and  if  thev  are 
recognized  for  ihat  purpose  bv"  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS  One  other  question:  Is 
this  not  a  most  unusual  procedure? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No  This  is  a  proce- 
dure under  ihe  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  question  about  it  be- 
ing under  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  is 
It  not  unusual  to  schedule  so  manv  reso- 
lutions on  1  day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  not  sav  it  was 
unusual.  I  would  say  we  do  have  a  pretty 
heavy  schedule  for  next  week 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH     CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objcctior. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  still  in  a  quan- 
dry  as  to  the  schedule  of  bills  for  Mon- 
day. Does  the  gentleman  mean  ■we  are 
going  to  take  up  seven  bills,  including 
the  pay  bill  in  1  day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  going  lo  take 
up  the  resolutions  making  consideration 
of  the  bills  in  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.     The  resolutions  only? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  announced  earlier 
that  the  bills  themselves  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  considered  on  Monday. 


•THE    PEOPLE    CALL    IT    SPORT"— 

BOOK  BY  HARRY  WISMER 

Mr.   FOGARTY.     Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
familiar  figure  in  Washington  for  several 
years — Harrs'  Wlsmer.  a  coowner  of  the 
Redskins  from  1950  to  1960— is  still  go- 
ing strong.  He  has  just  completed  a 
book  about  professional  football  called 
"The  People  Call  It  Sport."  I  have  not 
seen  the  book  and  therefore  can  make  no 
comment  on  it.  However.  I  remember 
Mr.  Wlsmer  as  one  of  the  Nations  out- 
standing sports  broadcasters  for  many 
years,  and  especially  his  handling  of  the 
annual  golf  matches  sponsored  bv  the 
Washington  Star  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deprived  youngsters  of  this  great  city. 
This  aimual  golf  match,  participated  in 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Senate. 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  screen 
stars,  raised  thousands  of  dollars  to  help 
In  this  cause. 
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CELEBRATION  OF  ADMISSION  DAY 
FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Mr  DYAL  Mr  Speaker.  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr  Speaker.  115  years  ago 
today  California  became  the  31st  State 
of  the  Union.  Now  the  Bear  State  is 
iii-st  in  population.  Naturally,  we  Cali- 
fornians  think  of  her  as  being  first  in 
many  other  aspects  than  population,  in 
agriculture:  in  her  natural  resources:  her 
climate:  her  citrus  and  her  new  aero- 
space technologies  and  her  amazing 
Feather  River  water  plan. 

Lately  our  State  has  also  been  included 
in  the  social  problems  of  this  new  era. 
Problems  are  not  unknown  to  a  Cali- 
fornia that  weathered  the  gold  strikes. 
the  oil  booms,  the  grapes  of  wrath  era, 
and  other  difficulties. 

Obviously  we  are  going  to  need  wisdom 
and  understanding  as  well  as  firmness  in 
holding  to  law  and  order  to  solve  our 
proDlems.  in  both  the  humane  as  well  as 
the  legal  aspects. 

We  love  our  State  and  we  brag  about 
her — possibly  only  taking  second  place  to 
Texas  in  this  regard. 

This  being  admission  day  it  is  hoped 
that  California  and  all  that  the  name 
Indicates;  an  adventuresorar  spirit  will 
cause  us  to  Join  with  our  sister  States  in 
bringing  our  Nation  to  its  highest  fulfill- 
ment in  the  destiny  of  mankind. 


shipping  agent  subsldialrles  in  Argentina. 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
gium. Denmark,  England.  Japan,  and 
Italy  which  simply  rechartered  foreign 
ships  to  U.S.  baied  Cargill,  Inc.  ship- 
ments to  Communist  countries. 

No  wonder  the  powerful  grain  lobby 
wants  to  not  only  sell  wheat  to  Russia, 
but  ship  it  all  aboard  foreign  lines. 

I  urge  those  who  are  concerned  with 
upholding  a  strong  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
and  rebuilding  a  strong  American  ship- 
ping industry  as  well,  to  join  in  halting 
the  sale  of  U.S.  wheat,  subsidied  by  the 
American  taxpayers,  to  Russia  and  other 
Communist   countries. 


BIG      GRAIN      DEALERS      PUSHING 
WHEAT    TO    RUSSLA    HAVfe    FOR- 
EIGN FLAGSHIPS 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Senate  has  begim  to  debate  the 
1965  farm  bill.  As  we  know,  efforts  will 
be  made  in  the  Senate  to  remove  the 
road-block  against  U.S.  wheat  sales  to 
Russia:  namely,  the  requirement  that  at 
least  half  such  wheat  be  hauled  in 
American  ships. 

It  must  be  brought  out  that  only  a  few 
large  U.S.  grain  dealers  would  benefit 
from  selling  wheat  to  Russia.  Not  only 
would  these  few  dealers  reap  profits 
from  the  actual  sales,  but  they  have 
financial  interests  in  foreign-flag  ship- 
ping companies  which  would  also  profit 
from  the  removal  of  the  50  percent  re- 
ser\'e  ."^t  aside  for  American  shippers. 

For  example.  Continental  Grain  Co. 
of  New  York  City,  which  figured  prom- 
inently in  the  1963  United  States- 
Russia  wheat  deal,  is  shown  as  connected 
with  the  United  Steamship  Corp.  of 
Panama. 

Cargill,  Inc..  of  Miimeapolis,  Minn., 
prominent  in  1963  sales  of  U.S.  wheat  to 
Eastern    European   Red    satellites,    has 


ADMISSION  OP  COMMUNIST  CHINA 
INTO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  dis- 
turbed me  more  than  the  recent  news 
that  a  number  of  African  and  Asian 
countries  in  the  United  Nations  have 
formally  requested  that  the  question  of 
admitting  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  be  Put  on  the  discussion 
agenda. 

Until  1960.  the  United  States  success- 
fully prevented  the  question  of  Commu- 
nist Chinas  admission  from  being  con- 
sidered by  the  United  Nations.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Democratic  administrations 
in  power  since  1961  have  not  been  so 
skillful.  Slowly  but  surely  they  have 
been  losing  the  battle  to  keep  Communist 
China  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  hope  that  our  new  team  at  the 
United  Nations  will  be  able  to  reverse 
this  trend,  but  I  doubt  it.  This  admin- 
istration has  failed  completely  in  win- 
ning the  Afro-Asian  nations  to  support 
our  position  with  respect  to  admitting 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  Communist 
China  is  openly  stirring  up  subversion 
throughout  both  continents.  I  hope 
that  this  is  not  the  year  we  are  to  pay 
the  price  of  this  failure  by  seeing  Com- 
munist China  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  It  would  be  a  great  blow  to 
the  strength  of  our  position  in  Asia  and 
certainly  a  black  day  for  America. 


Red  Cross  specified  foreign  made  wire 
for  fencing  to  replace  flood-damaged 
fences  In  the  Northwest. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  has  been  supply- 
ing fence  for  the  flood  victims  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  all  through  the  sprint 
of  1965  and  in  every  case  they  have  speci- 
fied "import  wire." 

It  is  also  my  understanding  they  have 
done  such  a  land-office  business  that  on 
some  orders  they  have  even  used  a  rub- 
ber stamp  "import  only"  to  speed  up 
their  paperwork, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  is  indeed  ill 
considered.  It  damages  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position.  It  Is  also 
the  height  of  arrogance  for  an  or- 
ganization that  exists  largely  on  the 
generous  donations  of  business  firms,  in- 
cluding steel  wire  companies,  to  spend 
Its  money  on  foreign  goods.  It  Is  work- 
ins  at  cross -purposes  to  deny  the  busi- 
ness that  its  operations  generate  to  tbe 
American  firms  that  are  its  financial 
lifeline.  The  American  Red  Cross  should 
be  ail-American — including  buying 
American.  Otherwise  it  may  find  itsell 
a  financial  disaster  area,  in  need  of  fis- 
cal ftist  aid. 


THE  -AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  angered  to  learn  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  speclTying  im- 
ported  wire  in  Its  buying  orders  to  deal- 
ers. .\  manufacturer  of  steel  wire  In  my 
district  has  reported  to  me  that  its  Se.it- 
tle.  Wash.,  branch  complained  that  the 


CHARTING   THE    GREAT   SOCIETY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  newspaper  armouncement 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  therp  ;? 
a  feature  that  distinguishes  all  of  the 
great  Presidential  programs  throuehou: 
cur  history.  They  have  all  been  basfd 
on  deep  Insight  into  the  Nations  neecii 
and  a  bold  vision  of  Us  destiny. 

President  Jolmson's  Great  Society  pro- 
gram is  in  that  tradition.  It  is  based  on 
the  clear  recognition  that  the  continued 
existence  of  poverty  in  this  great  Nation 
is  the  biggest  barrier  to  our  economic  and 
social  progress,  and  that  we  can  no  longts' 
delay  in  the  campaign  to  drive  it  fitim 
our  midst. 

Achieving  the  Great  Society  will  be  a 
big  job.  and  11  will  take  a  long  time  to 
do  it,  but  the  lime  to  begin  is  now.  Wc 
have  the  power:  we  have  the  strength: 
we  have  the  will.  Delay  would  not  only 
be  self-defeating,  insofar  as  our  aims  and 
aspirations  are  concerned,  but  it  would 
be  inhumane  and  heartless,  for  povei-ty 
and  its  evil  consequences  need  not  con- 
tinue to  afflict  a  sub.stantial  minority  of 
Americans. 

It  is  the  people  of  this  Nation  who  con- 
stitute it5  greatest  wealth.  Ellminnting 
poverty  and  dependency  is  a  double  in- 
vestment: It  pets  rid  of  a  liability- 
someone,  who  has  to  be  cai-rled  aloni  by 
other  members  of  society — and.  in  iv 
place,  creates  a  producer  who  contributes 
his  share  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
conununity.  As  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion undertake  to  bring  about  the  Gm'- 
Society,  we  in  the  Congress  must  be  vig- 
ilant in  learning  the  dimensions  of  the 
job  to  be  done  and.  even  more  Important 
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knowing  where  to  place  our  greatest  ef- 
forts The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
will  do  its  part  in  helping  to  navigate  the 
course  ahead. 

Members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
their  Interest  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  undertaking  in  this  regard 
and  so,  no  doubt,  many  members  of  the 
public  are  equally  interested  in  the  com- 
mittee's current  activities  in  the  field  of 
human  progress.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record  a 
brief  announcement  describing  in  some- 
what more  detail  the  current  and  pro- 
posed activities  of  the  Joint  Economic 
.  Committee  In  respect  to  human  resources 
and  the  Great  Society  programs: 

Wrioht  Patman,  Democrat,  oi  Texas,  clialr- 
mfin  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to- 
djy  announced  that  the  committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Progress,  which  he 
a!80  chairs,  will  investigate  the  basic  eco- 
nomic problems  th.it  the  Nation  will  face  In 
achieving  the  Great  Society. 

The  biggest  factor  In  economic  growth  is 
neither  natural  resources  nor  machinery," 
said  the  Texan.  "It's  people  President 
Johnson's  Great  Society  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assure  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  society  by  stepping  up  the  na- 
tional investment  In  people.  They  are  not 
only  the  ultimate  consumers  and  benefici- 
aries ol  society:  they  are  equally  Its  pro- 
ducers. 

"The  subcommittee's  economic  InveEtlga- 
tlons  will  focus  on  the  new  Great  .9oclety  de- 
velopments in  order  that  the  Congress  and 
the  public  can  have  a  more  precise  knowl- 
edge of  their  scope,  their  mode  of  operation 
and  their  effect  on  the  economy.  Such  In- 
formation is  vitally  nece.ssary  to  the  Congress 
in  making  wise  decisions  on  programs  In- 
tended to  reduce  poverty  and  bring  about 
economic  and  social  Improvement. ' 

Chairman  Patman  indicated  that  one 
study  now  underway  will  attempt  to  project 
tlie  course  of  the  economy  over  the  next 
10  years  and  assess  the  economic  problems 
that  will  face  policymakers  In  that  period. 
He  cited  employment,  tax  policy,  public  ex- 
penditures, and  technological  change  as 
Issues  involving  big  decisions  with  major 
Implications  for  our  economic  development. 

h  second  study  will  analyze  the  many  Fed- 
eral programs  that  are  directly  concerned 
With  human  resources,  including  appraisal  of 
tiieir  effects  on  the  economy  and  contribu- 
tion to  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Employment  Act.  Mr.  Patman  noted  that 
the  coordination  of  such  programs  would 
come  In  for  close  scrutiny,  particularly  since 
the  Emploj-ment  Act  requires  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  study  means  of  co- 
ordinating programs  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

■K  third  subject  of  inquiry  revealed  by  the 
cw.irman  is  the  growing  need  for  financing 
by  State  and  local  authorities  to  construct 
the  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
buildings  needed  to  sustain  our  groB'th  over 
the  next  decade.  He  pointed  out  that  States 
and  localities  have  been  increasing  their  bor- 
rowing requirements  by  »12  billion  a  year 
incl  that  their  total  outstanding  debt  is  now 
over  .sgo  billion.  "They  are  more  and  more 
dependent  on  capital  markets,"  he  said,  "and 
more  vulnerable  to  Interest  rate  Increases. 
A  community  that  bntlds  a  (1  million  facility 
and  borrows  the  money  at  4  percent  for  25 
years,  eventually  has  to  raise  S2  million — 
twice  as  much.  This  is  the  arithmetic  that 
weighs  upon  many  a  local  offlclal." 

A  fourth  Inquiry  will  concern  Itself  with 
tSe  problems  of  automation,  particularly  the 
rapid  computerization  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  chairman  said  that  as  studies  progress, 

hearings  win  behe.ti. 


INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  look  with 
dismay  upon  the  mortal  struggle  In  whicli 
two  of  our  friends — India  and  Pakistan- 
have  become  engaged.  The  resolution 
by  force  of  their  dispute  will  leave  neither 
stronger,  richer,  happier,  or  more  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  needs  and  fulfilling 
the  hopes  of  its  citizens.  The  heads  of 
both  governments  are  educated  and  so- 
phisticated leaders,  great  patriots,  and 
deeply  religious.  And  yet  they  are  now 
engaged  in  a  conflict  whlcii  can  have  no 
happy  outcome,  and  which,  if  left  alone, 
they  can  only  resolve  by  bleeding  and 
exhaustion. 

The  cause  of  this  fight  lies  in  who 
shall  ultimately  exercise  sovereignty  over 
Kashmir,  a  province  which  has  been  In 
dispute  since  the  partition  of  India,  and 
in  which  the  forces  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan have  been  kept  apart  until  last  week 
by  United  Nations  teams. 

The  inability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
maintain  a  truce,  when  it  does  not  pos- 
sess overwhelming  force,  when  two  na- 
tional interests  collide,  is  inevitable. 
And  yet  short  of  an  intervention,  in  this 
case  by  an  alliance  of  major  powers  who 
are  agreed  upon  the  objective  of  stopping 
this  war.  it  may  not  end  without  the  full 
peacemaking  potential  of  the  United  Na- 
tions being  imposed  upon  both  sides. 
Should  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  fall. 
and  should  any  single  major  power  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  settlement  by  tlireat 
of  force,  other  powers  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  brought  in  and  a  disastrous 
enlargement  of  the  conflict  would  result. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
It  imperative  that  Members  of  this 
Chamber  reaffirm  theii-  conviction  that 
tlie  United  Nations  is  the  proper  and  best 
medium  for  resolving  this  conflict:  That 
we  back  the  administration  in  its  deter- 
mination to  support  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Secretary  General;  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  tlie  full  moral  and  perhaps 
physical  strength  of  the  United  Nations 
will  have  to  be  used  to  convince  India 
and  Pakistan  that  a  bloody  war  will  only 
peipetuate  and  increase  the  causes  of 
the  hostility. 

I  hope  that  our  energies  will  strength- 
en the  United  Nations,  and  that  from 
this  crisis  can  be  developed  meohods  and 
means  of  quickly  and  peacefully  resolving 
the  conflicts  which  lead  to  wars,  as  well 
as  stopping  the  wars  themselves. 


INDIA-PAKISTAN  CONFUCT 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reijuest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hopes  and  prayers  of  hundreds  of  mil- 


lions of  people  around  the  world  go  with 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, U  Thant.  as  he  travels  to  India 
and  Pakistan  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a 
cease-fire  and  a  withdrawal  of  all  armed 
forces  to  the  1949  cease-fire  line. 

His  visit  was  of  course  authorized  by 
two  unanimous  resolutions  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

Those  individuals  and  groups,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  who 
believe  that  Communist  China  should  re- 
place Nationali.st  China  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  would  do  well 
to  reflect  on  what  the  situation  would 
be  today  if  that  substitution  had  been 
made.  Pakistan  has  so  far  indicated  its 
opposition  to  these  resolutiorus.  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Communist 
China  would  have  vetoed  the  resolutions 
if  it  had  been  sitting  in  China's  chair 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Communist  China's  friends  and  admir- 
ers around  the  world  would  also  do  well 
to  ponder  the  significance  of  Commu- 
rtlst  China's  .-jupixirt  of  Pakistan.  Obvi- 
ously, this  .support  IS  nut  based  on  any 
ideological  considerations  but  represents 
nothing  more  than  simple  power  politics. 
The  fact  that  Communist  China  is  an 
active  partisan  in  the  conflict,  instead  of 
joining  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
w-orld  in  deploring  the  conflict  and  seek- 
ing to  end  it.  is  a  further  proof  that 
Communist  China  openly  rejects  the  pur- 
suit of  peace,  the  basic  premise  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF 
1&65 :  A  NEW  .APPROACH  TO  MEET- 
ING THE  CHAIXENGE  OF  UNEM- 
PLO^TMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  pretious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  senlleraan  from 
Missouri  rMr.  Cdrtis]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  all  Members  to 
re\i,se  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
greatest  asset  is  its  human  resources. 
These  constitute  a  kind  of  capital  far 
more  important  than  financial  capital  or 
physical  as.sets.  machinery,  structures 
and  equipment.  In  the  human  knowl- 
edge and  human  skills  of  our  population 
rests  a  productive  strength  far  more  im- 
portant than  plant  and  equipment.  We 
can  be  sure  that  if  we  were  somehow  to 
lose  these  physical  assets  the  roots  of 
our  competitive  economic  strength  would 
remain  intact. 

Thus  today  I  and  43  other  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  Introducing  the  Human 
Investment  Act  of  1965.  This  measure 
will  encourage  individual  firms — both 
small  and  large — to  train  workers  to  fill 
the  need  for  skills  that  exists  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  will  therefore  help  accomplish 
sn  Important  social  objective  without  the 
administrative  expense  and  waste  of  first 
collecting  revenues  and  then  directing 
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them  back  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
federally  financed  programs,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Federal  control  Inherent  in  these 
kinds  of  programs. 

This  badly  needed  legislation  was  orig- 
inated by  our  able  Republican  colleague 
in  the  other  body,  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  wlio.  with  the  help  of  many 
scholars,  economists,  labor  experts  and 
businessmen  has  produced  a  carefully 
thought  out  and  well-drafted  bill.  Sena- 
tor Prouty  is  inti-oducing  this  same 
measure  in  the  Senate  today. 

Republicans  iiave  led  in  creating  the 
philosophical  framework  for  the  national 
manpower  training  and  retraining  ef- 
fort. We  have  realized  that  manpower 
development  is  a  major  means  of  spur- 
ring economic  growOi  and  creating 
needed  human  capital. 

This  Republican  effort  began  with 
Operation  Employment  in  1961-62.  a 
full-scale  study  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  which 
heard  the  leading  authorities  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  on  employment  and 
unemployment.  For  the  first  time  a 
groundwork  of  theory  and  data  was  laid 
for  fully  comprehending  the  problem  of 
structural  unemployment  and  the  role 
of  manpower  development  and  training 
in  our  advanced  industrial  economy.  I 
discussed  many  of  the  findings  of  this 
study  in  my  book,  published  in  1962  by 
Duell.  Sloan  &  Pearce,  "87  Million  Jobs." 
Much  of  this  research  and  scholarship 
was  incorporated  into  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  No 
one  can  claim  a  greater  and  more  in- 
tense concern  with  the  welfare  of  the 
worker  in  our  society  than  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  at  that  time  participated 
in  developing  this  body  of  knowledge  and 
law. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  administered,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  has  not  been  as  effective  as 
it  should  have  been.  A  more  funda- 
mental approach  is  thus  needed.  It  has 
been  proven  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  our  present  unemployment  is  not  be- 
cause of  too  few  jobs,  but  because  a  large 
portion  of  our  manpower  Is  untrained  in 
the  skills  that  are  actually  at  this  mo- 
ment in  serious  deraand.  An  estimated 
2  million  Americans  are  structurally  un- 
employed. These  structurally  unem- 
ployed persons  need  only  additional 
training  to  become  employable.  They 
constitute  our  most  undei-utilized  eco- 
nomic resource.  The  legislation  being 
introduced  today  by  Senator  Prouty  in 
the  Senate  and  myself  and  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  is  thus  a  further  milestone. 

No  element  in  our  society  is  better  able 
to  train  those  in  need  of  skill  upgrading 
than  American  business  firms.  Busi- 
ness has  recognized  that  a  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology  requires  continuous 
programs  of  training  and  retraining.  It 
conducts  formal  as  well  as  informal 
training  during  business  hours  or  after 
work  in  plants,  offices,  and  classrooms. 
Instruction  is  provided  by  skilled  super- 
visors and  other  staff,  or  outside  cxpeits 
and  teachers.  No  one  else  is  as  capable 
both  of  teaching  the  skills  business  needs 
and  of  teaching  those  skills  well  and 
properly. 


HOW   THE   ACT    WILL    WORK 

Specifically,  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1965  provides  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  to  employers  for  six  types  of  ex- 
penses incurred  in  training  their  em- 
ployees in  new  job  skills. 

This  is  how  the  maximum  tax  credit 
under  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1965  would  be  computed; 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  that 
a  taxpayer  may  claim  for  1  taxable  year 
Is  $25,000  plus  25  percent  of  his  tax  lia- 
bility in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Example:  Suppose  a  taxpayer  has  a 
tax  liability  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  $425,000  for  a  tax  year.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  credit  that  he  could 
claim  under  the  act  is  $25,000  plus  25 
percent  of  the  tax  liability  in  excess  of 
$25,000.  The  tax  liability  in  excess  of 
$25,000  is  $400,000—3425,000  minus 
$25,000.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this 
$400,000  is  $100,000.  The  maximum  that 
could  be  claimed  is  thus  $25,000  plus 
$100,000.  or  $125,000. 

The  taxpayer  then  adds  up  his  allow- 
able employee  training  expenses. 

Case  A:  Suppose  this  figure  amounts 
to  $2  million.  Seven  percent  of  $2  mil- 
lion is  $140,000.  Since  this  is  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  allowable — $125,000 — 
the  most  the  taxpayer  could  claim  would 
be  5125,000. 

Case  B:  Suppose  the  figure  for  allow- 
able training  expenses  is  $1  million. 
Seven  percent  of  $1  million  is  570,000, 
Since  this  figure  is  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum allowable,  the  taxpayer  would  claim 
the  fuU  $70,000, 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
in  both  the  above  cases  the  total  em- 
ployee training  figure — $2  million  in  case 
A  and  SI  million  in  case  B — continues  to 
be  deductible  as  a  business  expense. 

Many  of  the  pro^Tsions  of  the  bill  will 
be  explained  by  my  colleagues  during  the 
debate. 

IMPORTANCE   OF    HUMAN'   C.'.PITAL 

Three  years  ago.  the  Congress  enacted 
a  7-percent  tax  credit  to  spur  investment 
in  modern  plant,  machinerj-,  and  equip- 
ment. What  the  Congress  failed  to  real- 
ize at  that  time  is  that  a  nation's  most 
important  kind  of  capital  is  its  human 
capital — the  skills,  experience,  and  secu- 
rity of  its  worklngmen  and  women. 

Thus,  the  language  of  the  Himian  In- 
vestment Act  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Investment  credit  provisions  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1962,  amended  In  1964.  The 
bill  requires  that  a  trainee  be  on  an  em- 
ployer's payroll  for  at  least  3  months 
after  the  completion  of  training — except 
in  the  case  of  death,  disability,  voluntary 
separation,  or  firing  for  cause.  Thus,  the 
bill  helps  to  insure  that  trainees  will  be 
continued  on  the  payroll  and  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  firm  after  being,  trained. 
This  provision  helps  meet  an  often  heard 
objection  to  Government-run  training 
programs  that  trainees  may  be  unable  to 
find  work  even  after  completing  training. 
In  addition,  this  tax  credit  approach 
makes  new  Government  regulations,  red- 
tape,  and  bureaucracy  unnecessary. 

THE    TAX      LAWS      SHOULD     TREAT      HCMANS    AS 
WELL    AS    MACHINES 

Thus,  we  maintain  that  the  tax  laws 
should  treat  humans  as  at  least  equal  to 


machines.  In  light  of  the  rapid  obsoles- 
cense of  human  skills  and  the  Increased 
need  for  new  and  more  techmcal  skllL;. 
it  is  imperative  that  we  modernize  our 
tax  approach.  In  1965.  when  a  person's 
skills  can  become  obsolete  in  his  own 
lifetime,  sometimes  more  than  once,  a 
constant  training  and  retraining  Iprocess 
is  needed  In  order  Just  to  stand  still.  Our 
job  is  to  create  the  economic  framework 
in  which  business  can  undertake  the  pro- 
giams  of  training  and  retraining  of 
human  capital  investment  that  our  so- 
ciety needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imauimous  con- 
.''ent  that  a  capsule  summary  and  a  tech- 
nical explanation  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1965  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Fat- 
ten). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  ho  objection. 
Capsule  Sl-mmary;  The  Human  Investmet^t 
Act  or  1965 

Purpose;  To  provide  an  Incentive  to  Amer- 
ican business  to  invest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  human  resources  by  hiring, 
training,  and  employing  presently  unem- 
ployed workers  lacking  needed  Job  skills, 
and  by  upgrading  the  Job  skills  of  and  pro- 
viding new  Job  opportunities  for  workers 
presently  employed. 

Method :  The  act  offers  employers  a  tax 
credit  toward  certain  expenses  of  progranu; 
designed  to  train  prospective  employees  for 
Jobs  with  the  company  or  retrain  current 
employees  for  more  demanding  Jobs  with  the 
company. 

Ainount  of  tax  credit;  7  percent  of  the 
allowable  training  expenses,  with  a  maximum 
of  823,000  plus  25  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
tax  ilabUlty  In  excess  of  $25,000.  This  credit 
would  be  In  addition  to  credits  provided  tor 
by  other  parts  of  the  tax  code. 

allowable  employee  traini.nc  expenses 

1  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  apprentices  in  registered  programs. 

2-  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  en- 
rolled in  on-the-job  training  projects  under 
section  204  of  the  Manpower  Developmem 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

3.  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  par- 
ticipating in  cooperative  education  programs 
Involving  alternate  periods  of  work  and 
study. 

4.  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer to  colleges  or  business  or  trade  schools 
for  the  training  of  employees  and  prospec- 
tive employees. 

5  Home  study  course  fees  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer to  colleges  or  accredited  correspond- 
ence schools  for  the  training  of  employees 
and  prospective  employees. 

6.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  organized 
group  instruction.  Including  classroom  in- 
struction, of  employees  and  prospective  em- 
ployees, including  Instructors'  salaries, 
books,  equipment,  etc..  but  not  the  salaries 
of  trainees. 

other  provisions 

1.  Allowable  expenses  would  have  to  be 
tax  deductible  under  section  162  of  the  Code, 
trade  or  business  expenses. 

2.  To  claim  credit  for  training  a  given  in- 
dividual, that  person  would  have  to  remain 
on  the  payroll  for  at  least  3  months  after 
completion  of  the  training.  Exceptions  are 
made  for  death,  disability,  voluntary  separa- 
tion, and  firing  for  cause. 

3.  The  tax  credit  could  be  carried  back  3 
years  and  carried  forward  5  years, 

4.  No  credit  would  be  allowed  for  the 
training  of  managerial,  professional,  or  ad- 
vanced scientific  employees.  The  Intent  of 
the  act  is  to  encourage  business  to  upgrade 
the  Bkllls  of  those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
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sliai  and  Income  ladder,  not  middle  manage- 
ment or  professional  employees. 

COMMENT 

The  Human  Investment  Act  Is  patterned 
closely  after  the  Investment  credit  provisions 
or  me  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  which  permitted 
J  7-percent  tax  credit  toward  Investment  In 
■reruin  depreciable  plant  equipment  and  real 
property. 

This  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  in- 
creasingly serious  problems  of  structural  un- 
employment caused  by  a  labor  force  Ill- 
fitted  for  existing  and  developing  Job  op- 
portunities. It«  Intent  Is  to  advance  workers 
up  the  skill  ladder,  thus  opening  vacancies 
at  the  bottom  for  the  presently  unskilled 
jr.d  unemployed.  Its  major  premise  Is  that 
nnv.ite  buslneas  ha*,  over  the  years,  learned 
how  to  obtain  the  most  results  per  training 
dolUu",  11  nd  should  now  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
pand ita  training  programs  to  meet  this  na- 
tional need.  Instead  of  undertaking  train- 
ing programs  of  its  own.  with  all  the  reault- 
mi»  bureaucracy,  inefficiency,  and  expense, 
the  Government  would  provide  a  tax  incen- 
tive for  private  Industry  to  apply  its  tested 
technlquea  in  this  field. 


TtcHNiCAL  Explanation  of  Hitman  Invest- 
ment Act  or  1965 

This  measure,  Is  patterned  after  the  in- 
vestment credit  provisions  added  to  the  tax 
liw  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  It  Is  anal- 
.>gou.';  to  that  provision  In  almost  every 
respect. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  provided  a  credit 
:tgalnst  taxes  for  Investment  In  certain  de- 
preclitble  property.  The  crorilt  amounted  to 
;  percent  of  the  qualified  Investment  There 
were,  however,  lop  limits  of  the  credit  meas- 
vired  by  so  muoli  of  the  tax  liability  as  does 
not  exceed  $25,000.  plus  25  percent  of  the 
t!ix  liability  in  excess  of  SSS.OOO.  Tax  lla- 
bilitv  In  this  frame  of  reference  meant  the 
tax  Imposed  without  reference  to  personal 
holding  company  or  accumulated  earnings 
ln<!rement5  less  credits  against  tax  already 
provided  for  by  law  (foreign  tox  credits. 
dividend  credit,  tax  -xempt;  Interest  and  re- 
tirement income  credit  i. 

In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  filing  a 
seporate  return  the  top  limit  Is  measured 
in  terms  of  $12,600  of  tax  liability  Instead 
of  $2.=j.eOO  except  where  the  spouse  of  the 
inxpuyer  has  no  qualified  investment  for  or 
no  unused  carryback  or  corryover  credit 
rrcdits  for  such  earlier  investment  to  that 
tax  year.  The  effect  of  this  limitation  Is  to 
put  the  same  limit  on  sole  proprietorships 
and  pannerships  as  would  be  Imposed  on 
corporations. 

Affllloted  groups  must  reduce  the  top  limit 
ivailablc  to  them  Individually  by  apportion- 
ing 'he  top  limit  among  the  members  of 
the  group.  Once  again,  this  provision  pro- 
vides that  related  corporations  or  business 
eroiips  shall  get  no  more  than  tlie  credit 
ullowed  single  business  entitles 

A  carryback  and  carryover  are  provided 
tor  any  year  in  which  the  credit  exceeds  the 
limu.itlons  Imposed.  The  excess  is  carried 
Duck  to  eacli  of  the  3  taxable  years  preced- 
!!:«  the  unused  credit  year  and  carried  over 
to  the  5  taxable  yeurs  following  the  unused 
iredlt  year.  However,  the  to(p  limit  applies 
'o  the  amounts  allowable  for  Credit  for  those 
':iirryback  and  carryover  yearai  For  example. 
!•'  the  tax  credit  for  1069  exceeded  the  limi- 
tation tor  1969  by  810,000  then  that  SIO.OOO 
tovild  be  corned  back  to  1966.  If.  m  1966 
'lie  credit  allowed  amounted  to  825.000  and 
tao  top  limit  for  that  year  wBs  830.000  only 
55  000  of  the  810.000  carryback  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  tax  year  1966.  The  remaining 
S5 ,000  of  unused  credit  could  be  applied  to 
the  1967  tax  year  If  there  was  anv  leverage 
hptween  the  credit  for  that  year  aiid  the  top 
'.Imitation. 

Where  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  causes 
an  excess  of  credit  over  the  top  limitation 
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the  carryback  provisions  on  the  excess  for 
tliat  year  are  not  available.  In  other  words, 
where  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  1968 
from  1965  wiped  out  or  reduced  taxable  In- 
come for  that  year  and  a  credit  for  Invest- 
ment In  qualified  property  had  been  allowed 
for  that  year.  1965.  the  loss  of  the  credit  for 
that  year  because  of  Its  excess  over  the  top 
limit  (Which  was  reduced  by  the  application 
of  the  net  operating  loss  carryback)  cannot 
be  recouped  by  a  carryback  to  the  3  tax  years 
preceding  1965,  but  can  only  be  appUed  as 
a  carryover  to  the  succeeding  5  tax  years. 
This  restriction  eliminates  the  possibility 
that  tax  returns  would  be  subject  to  .imetid- 
ment  for  a  full  6  prior  years  (3  carryback 
years  for  net  operating  loss  plus  3  carry- 
back years  for  unused   Investment   credlti. 

To  this  point  the  Human  Investment  Act 
and  the  investment  credit  plan  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1962  for  Investment  In  certain  de- 
preciable property  arc  almost  identical,  tin- 
der the  Human  Investment  Act  credit  against 
tuxes  of  7  percent  Is  allowed  Instead  for  in- 
ve.siment  in  specified  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees.  Other- 
wise, the  top  limitation  Is  computed  In  the 
same  way.  The  same  treatment  Is  accorded 
married  persons  and  affiliated  groups.  The 
same  carryback  and  carryover  provisions  are 
made  and  the  Impact  of  next  operating  loss 
carrybacks  which  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
credit  allowable  Is  the  same.  Unlike  the  pro- 
visions for  phasing  in  the  credit  for  Invest- 
ment in  property  over  the  first  year  of  the 
plan,  however,  a  full  credit  is  allowed  for 
training    expenses    Incurred    in    1966. 

The  sole  difference  of  substance  between 
the  Human  Investment  Act  and  the  credit 
for  Investment  In  property  Is  in  the  nature 
of  the  Investment  or  expenditure  for  which 
the  credit  applies. 

Under  the  Human  Investment  Act  there 
are  six  categories  of  employee  training  ex- 
penses toward  which  credit  may  be  claimed : 

( 1 1  the  wages  and  salaries  of  apprentices 
in  registered  apprenticeship  programs; 

(21  the  wages  and  salaries  of  workers  en- 
rolled in  on-the-job  training  programs  un- 
der section  204  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962; 

(3)  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  participating  In  cooperative  work-study 
programs  involving  alternate  periods  of 
study  and  employment; 

(41  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  by  the 
employer  to  a  college  or  vocational,  trade  or 
business  school  for  the  training  of  an  em- 
ployee; 

(5)  home  study  course  fees  paid  by  the 
employer  to  a  recognized  home  study  school 
or  college  for  the  training  of  an  employee; 

(6  >  the  expenses  to  the  employer  of  orga- 
nized group  instruction,  including  classroom 
instruction.  Including  the  expenses  for  In- 
structor's salary,  books,  equipment,  train- 
ing materials,  etc. 

A  credit  will  be  allowed  only  if 

( 1 1  the  training  expenses  are  deductible 
under  section  162  as  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses; 

(2)  employees  trained  are  retained  on  the 
payroll  for  at  least  3  months  following  the 
completion    of    training; 

(.1 )  prospective  employees  trained  are  hired 
upon  the  completion  of  training  and  kept 
on  the  payroll  for  at  least  3  months; 

(4)  the  training  Is  other  than  that  of  a 
mana<?erlal.  supervisory,  professional,  or  ad- 
vanced scientific  nature. 

Exceptions  are  made  Ijj  items  2  and  3  above 
In  cases  of  death,  disability,  voluntary  sepa- 
ration, or  firing  for  cause. 

Finally,  similar  In  spirit  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Investment  credit  provisions 
which  appeared  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
and  which  eliminated  a  section  requiring  a 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  property,  when 
computing  depreciation  to  the  extent  of 
the  credit  taken,  the  Human  Investment  Act 
in  no  way  reduces  or  limits  the  deductibil- 


ity of  expenses  of  training  Incurred  merelv 
because  a  credit  Is  also  available  based  on 
those  expenses.  Such  qualified  expenses  re- 
main 100-percent  deductible  while  at  the 
same  time  a  credit  against  tax  m  the  amount 
of  7  percent  of  those  expenses  is  fully 
allowed, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
list  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act,  which  I  should  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Sponsors  of  Human  Investment  Act  in  the 
House  of  Repbesentatives 

Thomas  B  Curtis,  Mo 

John  B.  .^ndebson.  Ill 

James  P.  Battin,  Moht. 

Alphonzo  Bell,  Calu. 

Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ohio. 

Pea.nk  T  Bow.  Ohio. 

William  C.  Broomfield,  Mich. 

Joel  T.  Brovhill.  Va. 

Howard  H.  Callaway,  Qa. 

Donald  D  Clancy,  Ohio.  \ 

Don  H  Clausen,  Calif 

James  C.  Cleveland,  N.H. 

Harold  R.  Collier.  Ill, 

Silvio  Conte,  Mass, 

William  C  Crameb  Pia. 

Bob  Dole.  Kans. 

Jack  Edwards.  Ala 

Robert  P.  Eixsworth.  Kons. 

P-<rL  Findlet.  111- 

Peter  Frelinghuysen.  NJ. 

Charles  E.  Goodell.  N.Y 

James  R  Grover.  Jr.,  NY 

Edward  J  Gltp.nev.  Fla 

Craio  Hosmer.  Calif. 

Melvin  R  Laird,  Wis. 

Catherine  Mav,  Wash. 

Robert  McClorv,  111. 

Chester  L  Mize.  Kans. 

P.  Bradford  Morse.  Mass, 

Rogers  C  B.  Morton.  Md. 

Thomas  M,  Felly.  Waih 

Richard  H  Porr.  Va 

Albert  H.  Quie,  Mmn. 

Ed  Reinecke.  Calif. 

Do.vald  Rumsfeld.  III. 

Herman  T    Schneebili,  Pa, 

Richard  S  Schweiker,  Pa 

Jot  SKUErrz,  Kans. 

Robert  S.  Stafford,  Vt. 

J.  William  Stanton.  Ohio. 

Burt  L.  Talcott,  Calif. 

James  B  Utt,  Calif. 

Prentiss  Walker.  Miss. 

WILLIAM  B    WiDNALl.  N.J. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri j-ield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  joined  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  who  Is  in  the  well,  in 
introducing  the  Human  Investment  Act. 
I  would  not  want  thi.s  opportunity  to  pa.ss 
without  telline  the  House  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  commendation  from  all  of 
us  for  the  Initiative  that  he  has  shown 
in  sponsoring  this  bUl  in  the  House  and 
interesting  other  Members  of  this  bodv 
to  do  likewise.  I  think  it  may  well  ije 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  signifi- 
cant pieces  of •  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced In  this  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 
our  employment  dilemma 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  ironies  of  our  Nation '.=  employ- 
ment situation  is  that  thousands  of  jobs 
are  going  begging  while  many  of  our 
workers  are  unable  to  earn  an  adequate 
inoome. 
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In  most  cases,  the  reason  is  job  skills. 
Many  workers  do  not  possess  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  nor  do  they  have  the 
experience  to  qualify  for  skilled  and 
semiskilled  jobs  in  a  particular  trade. 

Consress  in  the  past  has  Instituted  a 
number  of  programs  to  upgrade  these 
skills  for  the  unemployed  or  the  tm- 
skilled. 

Vocational  education  programs  and 
the  Manpower  Retraining  Act  have  been 
valuable  tools  in  providing  these  skills  to 
a  Umited  number  of  workers. 

But  they  are  not  enough.  They  can 
never  be  enough  unless  and  until  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy,  private 
enterprise,  is  brought  Into  full  play  in  an 
attack  on  this  problem. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  happy  to 
cosponsor  this  Human  Investment  Act 
today.  This  approach  provides  the  in- 
centive to  private  enterprise  to  take  a 
chance  on  new  workers,  to  train  them, 
to  let  them  gain  invaluable  experience 
on  the  job  at  tasks  which  will  upgrade 
their  skills  and  reward  them  richly  at 
the  pav  window. 

If  enacted  into  law,  as  it  should  be,  it 
will  provide  a  7-percent  tax  credit  to  an 
employer  who  invests  in  certain  training 
programs  to  either  train  new  employees 
for  responsible  jobs  or  to  retrain  certain 
of  his  present  employees  for  more  de- 
manding jobs. 

The  7-percent  credit  would  include  al- 
lowable training  expenses  with  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  525,000  plus  25  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  tax  hability  in  excess  of 
525,000. 

ALLOWABLE   TBAINIKC   EXPENSES 

Allowable  training  expenses  would  in- 
clude: Wages  and  salaries  of  appren- 
tices, employees  in  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  on-the-job 
training  programs  and  employees  in  co- 
operative education  programs  alternat- 
ing work  and  study:  tuition  and  course 
fees  paid  by  the  employer  at  colleges, 
business,  or  trade  schools;  home  study 
course  fees  paid  by  Che  employer  to  col- 
leges or  accredited  correspondence 
schools,  and  expenses  to  the  employer  of 
organized  group  instruction. 

The  provisions  of  this  proposed  new- 
law  would  apply  only  to  training  for 
skilled  and  semiskilled  jobs — not  to  the 
training  of  managerial,  professional,  or 
advanced  scientific  employees.  It  would 
not  be.  in  other  words,  a  device  to  pro- 
vide Ph.  D."s  for  college  graduates  in 
managerial  training. 

THE   NEED    FOB   THE   ACT 

How  badly  needed  is  this  new  act? 

If  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  is  at 
all  representative  of  what  is  happening 
in  other  parts  of  our  Nation,  the  answer 
is:  Very  badly  indeed. 

A  recent  article  by  Carl  Konzelman. 
home  editor  for  the  Detroit  News,  points 
out  that  as  many  as  30.000  additional 
skilled  workers  are  needed  in  the  build- 
ing trades  in  that  one  area  alone. 

Furthermore,  the  pinch  for  new  work- 
ers in  the  buildinj  trades  Is  actually 
slowing  down  the  boom  in  the  Detroit 
area  and  could  put  a  damper  on  future 
prosperity  for  that  important  region. 

Plant  expansion  is  being  curtailed  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  skilled  workei-s,  new 


home  deliveries  are  running  months  be- 
hind schedule,  and  premium  overtime 
rates  to  skilled  workers  are  driving 
building  costs  sky  high. 

What  is  happening  in  building  in  De- 
troit is  happening  in  manufacturing  as 
well,  and  every  Indication  we  have  is 
that  skilled  labor  shortages  will  grow 
more  acute  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  problem  is  going  to  have  to  be  met 
head-on  by  those  with  the  greatest 
stakes  in  finding  a  proper  solution,  and 
these  are  the  worker  and  the  employer. 

A     DANCER — RUNAWAY     INFLATION 

Unles.s  an  adequate  and  meaningful 
solution  is  found,  and  soon,  we  may  find 
business  booms  turning  into  runaway 
inflation  and  eventually  economic  busts 
throughout  our  coimtry. 

I  think  that  the  Human  Investment 
Act  I  am  cosponsoring  today  will  be  a 
long  step  toward  solution  of  this  pressing 
problem  when  it  Is  passed  into  law  and 
I  urge  its  prompt  consideration  in  com- 
mittee and  early  passage  by  the  House 
and  Senate. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Konzelman's  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Detroit  News.  Sept.  6.  1963| 
Shoetaoe    Raises     Costs — Bctldehs    Stbai.n 

Boom  Limits  as  30.000  Jobs  Go  Begging 
(By  Call  Konzelman) 

Many  thousnncts  of  additional  skilled 
workers — perhaps  as  many  as  30.000 — could 
bo  used  by  the  Detroit  regions  building  In- 
dustry That  Is  the  heart  of  the  current 
labor  pinch  In  the  eyes  of  industry  people 
accustomed  to  coping  daily  with  the  short- 
age. 

Boom-time  building  and  a  costly  appllca- 
uon  of  rhe  law  of  supply  and  demand  are 
The  clear-cut  reasons  for  the  acute  shortages 
which  are  causing  disruptions  In  housing 
construction  and  relatively  high  building 
costs  for  this  area  for  homes,  business  build- 
ings and  factories. 

The  estimated  need  of  up  to  30.000  more 
skilled  workers  Is  given  by  WiUiam  P.  Baker. 
president  of  the  Biiilders  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Detroit,  whose  members  pri- 
marily are  residential  and  light  commercial 
builders. 

"Manpower  shortages  are  growing  more 
critical  every  day."  said  Baker.  "As  a  result, 
tile  delivery  of  new  homes  Is  being  slowed 
to  the  point  where  it  may  take  anywhere 
from  4  to  8  months  before  a  new  home  pur- 
chaser can  move  In.  and  this  Is  after  the 
basement  is  excavated. 

"Builders  are  almost  helpless  to  give  firm 
dates  for  occupancy  because  of  the  refusal 
cf  various  subcontractors  to  commit  them- 
selves on  when  they  can  perform  their  part 
of  the  total  work.  For  example,  basement 
excavators  will  accept  orders,  but  refuse  in 
many  instances  to  indicate  when  they  will 
be  able  to  come  on  the  job. 

"In  the  case  of  carpenters  and  other 
tr.ideg.  the  shortage  is  equally  critical,  with 
most  homebuUdcrs  reporting  that  they  could 
use  double  the  number  of  men  they  now 
have  available. 

'If  the  Industry  has  S.'i.OOO  people  work- 
ing for  It.  as  the  May  ftgtireg  Ehow.  and  It 
takes  twice  to  three  times  as  long  to  build 
a  house.  I  would  think  li  would  be  perfcct- 
Iv  safe  to  flgure  up  to  30.000  more  skilled 
people  needed  for  eiflcient  operation." 

DBAOrAI.  WORSENTNO 

"The  shortage  In  manpower  Is  one  that 
did  not  explode  suddenly,  but  has  been 
worsening  month  by  month.  Its  causes  In 
the  housing  fleld  primarily  are  the  lack  of 
new  men  coming  Into  th«  fleld  and  the  In- 
creasing compl::xlty  of  nc  "''■  imes. 


"The  combination  of  larger  homes  and  in- 
creased demand  has  made  the  supply  of 
building  trade  mechanics  completely  Inade- 
quate." 

Heavy  industrial,  commercial  and  institu- 
tional building  throughout  Michigan,  com- 
bined with  residential  expansion,  suggest  a 
basic  cause  of  the  current  manpower  shor:- 
ages  In  the  heavy  building  Industry. 

Figures  supplied  by  William  C.  Dennis,  sec- 
retary-manager of  the  Builders  Exohanpc 
of  Detroit  and  Michigan,  reflect  a  muahrooor.- 
ing  of  heai'y  building  since  1962  throughout 
the  State.  Clearly,  factories,  large  building 
projects  for  housing  and  business  buUding 
generally  are  a  strong  factor  In  the  hot  com- 
petition for  skilled  tradesmen. 

totals  leap  up 

In  1562,  contract  awards  for  large  pro]- 
ects  touied  $147,645,000  In  the  six  counties 
of  the  Detroit  region  on  the  basis  of  wotk 
which  proceeded  to  the  building  phaje 
through  architect  offlces. 

The  builders  exchange  estimates  that  Its 
figures  represent  about  90  percent  of  all  such 
buildings  because  some  projects  go  directly 
from  ownership  to  construction  without 
reaching  an  architect. 

The  flgure  of  S147.6  million  was  sharp;v 
eclipsed  by  one  of  $253,965,000  In  1963.  In 
1964.  the  toUl  soared  to  $501,042,000.  Cor.- 
tracts  represented  In  the  1964  total  are  affect- 
ed by  the  present  labor  shortages,  since  wort 
planned  then  is  In  the  construction  phaie 
now. 

While  the  Detroit  area  was  accumulating 
a  growing  volume  of  construction,  the  .same 
thing  was  happening  outstate.  The  exchan^ 
figures  show  that  In  1962.  the  State  total  out- 
side Detjolt  was  8203.743.000.  It  changed 
little  in  1963  with  a  $203,662,000  volume. 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 

But  In  1964,  the  voltime  leaped  to  $330,- 
777.000. 

Combined,  the  Detroit  and  State  figures 
tell  this  staggering  story:  A  rise  from  M51.- 
388,000  in  1962  to  $831,819,000  in  1064 — a  pe- 
riod of  increasing  prosperity  which  also  sow 
private  housing  construction  setting  a  fas: 
pace. 

As  short  as  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  i£. 
the  total  has  been  Increasing,  a  comparison 
of  March.  April,  and  May  figures  for  1964  and 
1965  Indicates. 

Construction  labor  In  March  this  year  k^s 
at  48.800  compared  to  43,800  in  the  same 
month  last  year  In  Wayne.  Oakland,  and 
Macomb  Counties.  In  April,  the  number  rose 
to  51.000  compared  to  45.900  last  year,  whi:e 
In  May  the  total  stood  at  55.100,  up  from 
40,300  in  the  same  month  of  1964. 

So  workers  are  coming  from  somewhere,  al- 
though still  not  in  sufficient  number  to  satis- 
fy the  demands  of  a  booming  Industry.  Bui 
even  with  the  added  building  volume,  wliy 
such  painful  shortages? 

DROP  DLTIING  lit  I'UUi 

Building  observers  point  out  that  the  heavy 
project  categories  were  at  ebb  in  the  middle 
IDSO's  and  reached  a  low.  low  point  in  ly5B. 
The  middle  1950's  were  the  years  when  auto- 
mation beg-.ui  to  have  an  upsetting  effer; 
on  auto  Industry  employment,  and  this  start- 
ed a  declining  trend  iu  many  things,  in- 
cluding housing. 

The  market  for  new  houses  drifted  down- 
ward to  15.500  m  1960  In  ihe  three  counties. 
The  result  wn5  a  flight  of  building  tradesmen 
Into  other  occupations  and  other  areas.  One 
estimate  puts  the  loss  In  carpenters  alone  at 
5,000  In  this  period.  Other  trades  were  slni- 
llnrly  depleted. 

Along  with  the  numbers  of  individual 
tradesmen.  the  contractor  community 
shrank.  When  the  turnaround  came  In  1961. 
in  housing  as  well  as  in  other  building,  the 
EUpplv-and-demand  balance  beg.an  to  change 
It  hi.  Torsened  each  ye^r  since  us  Detroit 
ar-i  '"rhlgan  T»^ple,  "nd  f^>i8rs  c"^«lde  be- 
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gun  to  appreciate   the  golden   prospects   of 
[he  water  and  auto  wonderland. 

INVESTORS   ACT 

Spurred  by  a  rebirth  of  pride  In  Detroit 
and  Michigan,  a  substantial  image-building 
niovement  began  to  have  a  deep  effect  on  both 
outside  and  local  investor  money  OfBce 
nulldlngs.  new  business  ventures,  defensive 
modernizing  of  older  structures  began  to 
sop  up  the  available  supply  of  building  labor. 

apartments,  pegged  at  ihe  start  on  urtun 
renewal  multiple  construction,  Ijegan  to  ap- 
peal to  a  widened  Detroit  audience. 

In  1963.  the  first  4-year  contracts  were 
slcncd  by  the  carpenter  unions  They  spec- 
iSed  roughly  5-percent  Increases  annually 
lor  1984.  1965.  1966.  and  1967.  And  they 
recognized  a  trend  to  a  shortened  work  week 
which  put  the  carpenter  on  a  dwindling 
schedule  aimed  at  a  35-hour  week  Iu  1967. 
The  electricians  went  on  SS  hours  m  May 
1965. 

OISCOtTNTS     GQNE 

The  shortage  hit  soon  afterward.  Between 
summer  of  1963  and  summer  of  1965  home 
prices  rose  as  much  as  20  percent.  The  rise 
Tus  not  entirely  represented  In  the  fat  over- 
time paychecks  of  the  building  labor,  but  In 
oiher  cost  hikes  ns  well.  Despite  the  price 
odv.inces.  demand  Increased, 

By  mld-1964.  the  sieller,  whether  merchant 
or  private,  was  m  the  saddle.  Demand  for 
..rrhitect  and  building  skills  and  the  real 
esuite  to  bring  them  together  became  urgent. 
The  discount  days  of  the  late  1950's  in  hous- 
ing and  in  all  enclosed  space  was  over.  Price 
indices  began  to  bulge  upward  toward  those 
■ii'.  other  metropolitan  centers. 

By  early  August  of  this  yenr.  a  Cleveland 
builder,  attracted  to  Detroit  to  share  in  the 
h,5i  market  with  n  2.000-unlt  apartment 
oulldlng  program,  said  that  Detroit  building 
costs  wore  "higher  than  In  Cleveland."  And 
tf.st  Is  something  If  true,  for  Cleveland  long 
lus  ranked  along  with  such  high-cost  areas 
is  New  York  and  Chicago. 

•Youre  in  a  great  building  boom  here." 
iiid  this  builder,  "with  a  more  than  ample 
supply  of  work  but  not  of  personnel  to  per- 
f-,rm  it.  The  subcontractors  are  having 
'.'luble  getting  and  keeping  labor  and  hence 
tneir  prices  are  Inching  up  as  a  matter  ol 
4elf-protectlon. 

ABUSES     COUUOIT 

"Largely  it's  a  matter  of  supply  and  de- 
mimd.  When  times  are  good  and  building 
'.1  active,  the  labor  Is  independent  and  build- 
ing costs  go  up.  You  learn  to  live  with  this 
.»rt  of  thing,  adjusting  as  you  go  to  the 
linger  time  required  for  building  and  for 
tne  liigher  costs. 

We   have   lived   with   It   before   and   we 

u.'irioubtedly  will  have  to  live  with  It  now." 

P.'oof  that  building  labor  Is  Independent 

'm-.niRe    of    shortages    is    everywhere    these 

n.,y>; 

Reports  or  individual  abuses  of  contrac- 
tui.l  relations  are  common  In  the  industry. 
Both  electricians  and  carpenters  are  said 
to  be  exploiting  this  device  In  some  cases: 
Employed  by  one  contrnclor  for  normal 
work  hours,  they  often  will  work  Saturdays 
ind  Sunoays  at  premium  rates  for  another, 
then  take  Monday  or  another  weekday  off 
St  the  expense  of  their  regular  employer. 

And  totally  aside  from  overtime  premiums 
Is  the  additional  cost  of  overacale  paychecks. 
~j  keep  workers  to  fumil  commitments,  a 
subcontractor  often  will  pay  above  scale 
when  he  cannot  offer  overtime  premiums  or 
ccn  when  he  can  The  result  is  higher,  and 
fver  higher,  costs. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
tills  legislation  to  offer  employers  a  tax 
credit  to  offset  part  of  the  expense  of 
programs  designed  to  train  prospective 
employees  tor  Jobs  with  the  company 


or  to  retrain  cuirent  employees  for 
higher  level  jobs  requiring  a  greater 
degree  of  skill. 

Jobs  by  the  thousands  are  going  beg- 
ging. The  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
most  of  those  on  the  unemployed  rolls 
lack  skills  required  for  the  available  job. 
Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  in  city 
after  city,  jobs  are  waiting  for  someone 
with  the  right  skills. 

THE  TAX  INCENTIVE  APPROACH 

Our  approach  here  is  to  stimulate 
company  training  programs  through  tax 
incentives.  Experience  has  shown  that 
Federal  training  and  retraining  projects 
are  both  more  costly  and  less  effective 
than  comparable  industry  programs.  In 
the  87th  Congress  we  enacted  a  7-percent 
incentive  tax  credit  for  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  plant  equipment  and 
real  property.  Certainly  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  we  make  a  similar  in- 
vestment in  training  tJie  unemployed — 
our  Nation's  untapped  human  resources. 

I  am  glad  to  participate  in  this  united 
effort  in  support  of  the  tax  incentive 
approach  to  the  twofold  problem  of 
preparing  the  unemployed  for  the  thou- 
sands of  waiting  jobs  in  industry  by  my 
introduction  today  of  legislation  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  CuRtrs]  in  sponsoring  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1965. 

This  bill.  It  seems  to  me.  is  a  sound  one 
because  it  puts  the  responsibility  for  the 
upgrading  of  the  Nation's  labor  force 
where  it  can  best  be  met — with  the 
private  enterprise  sy.ttem  itself.  The 
version  that  we  are  introducing  today 
has  been  carefully  polished  for  several 
months.  Unlike  the  earlier  version,  this 
bill  spells  out  specifically  the  employer 
expenses  for  which  he  can  claim  the  7- 
percent  tax  credit. 

VSETUL  TO  AMERICA'S  SMALL  BUSINESS 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  six  areas 
of  training  set  forth  in  the  bill  include 
some  particularly  adajJtable  to  the  needs 
of  small  business.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  large  scale  training  program 
to  claim  credit.  For  instance,  a  small 
contractor  or  canner  could  set  up  an 
apprenticeship  progi-am  for  a  mere 
handful  of  employees.  Under  the  Fitz- 
gerald Act  of  1937  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  will  render 
a  gi'eat  deal  of  technical  assistance  in 
planning  the  course  of  instruction  and 
other  such  matters.  Now,  with  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  the  employer 
could  get  a  credit  toward  the  wages  paid 
to  his  apprentices,  even  if  there  is  only 
one  of  them.  Or.  if  a  small  business- 
man sends  an  employee  to  a  vocational 
school  for  advanced  training,  he  may 
claim  7  percent  of  that  employee's  tu- 
ition fee  as  a  credit,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  section  162  deduction  as  a  trade 
or  business  expense.  Thus  the  small 
businessmen  of  America  will  have  an 
equal  incentive  to  join  in  the  training 
efforts  this  bill  is  designed  to  encourage. 
Expanding  and  improving  our  Nation's 
labor  force  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  before  us  today,  and  I  am  proud  to 
introduce  this  legislation  designed  to 
meet  that  objective. 


Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plea-sed  today  to  have  the  privilege  of 
joining  my  distinguished  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  House  by  introducine 
the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965  with 
them.  I  commend  the  leadership  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Gentleman  from 
Missouri  IMr.  CtTBiis]  m  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  legislation  and  the  able  pres- 
entation he  has  made  this  afternoon. 

I  think  many  of  us  are  wary  of  hiph- 
sounding  slopans  and  fancy  names  when 
they  are  attached  to  procrams  coming 
before  us.  In  tills  instance,  however.  I 
believe  that  the  title  of  tliis  bill  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  high  hope."  all  of  us  par- 
ticipating here  today  ha\e  for  this  leg- 
islation. The  Human  Investment  Act  is 
just  that,  an  investment  in  human  re- 
sources, in  knowledge,  skills,  and  tech- 
nology. And  it  is  an  Investment  in 
human  beings,  in  individuals  who  today 
find  themselves  shackled  to  joblessness 
or  to  a  job  with  no  hope  for  advancement 
because  they  lack  a  required  skill. 

PRIVATE       ENTERPRISE — THE       GREAT       SOCIETY'S 
roBCOTTEN  COMMODITY 

The  introduction  of  thi.5  legislation  is 
also  an  afBrmation  of  my  belief  in  the 
continuing  important  role  of  private  en- 
terprise and  initiative  in  today's  society, 
almost  a  forgotten  commodity  in  tlte 
programs  of  the  Great  Society.  In  giv- 
ing a  tax  credit  to  employers  toward  cer- 
tain expenses  of  programs  designed  to 
train  pro.spective  employee;;  or  retmm 
current  employees,  we  acknowledge  tlie 
fine  job  that  has  gone  unheralded 
through  the  years  by  employers  engaged 
in  active  training  programs  for  their 
employees.  We  realize  that  their  years 
of  experience  have  given  them  the  capa- 
bilities for  most  efficiently  conducting 
the.<;e  training  programs  and  encourage 
them  to  continue  in  the  tradition  they 
have  set. 

.^t  the  same  time,  we  want  to  help  pro- 
vide the  means  and  the  motivation  for 
other  employers,  not  actively  engaged  in 
training  programs  now.  to  pick  up  the 
ball  and  go  to  work  in  this  vital  area. 

NEW    HELP    FOR   SI«ALL    BtTSlNESS 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  having  the  privilege 
of  being  one  of  the  representatives  to  the 
Congress  from  a  State  where  there  are 
more  than  8,000  small  businesses.  I  am 
particularly  excited  about  the  prospects 
which  the  Human  Investment  Act  hold 
for  the  small  businessmen  of  this  coun- 
try, I  recently  had  occasion  to  corre- 
spond with  small  business  members  of 
the  machine  tool  and  die  industry  of  the 
F^rsi  District  ol  Massachusetts  regarding 
the  problems  with  which  they  were  faced 
Again  and  again,  in  the  response  I  re- 
ceived, I  read  comments  such  as.  and  I 
quote: 

The  greatest  single  problem  in  our  indus- 
try today  is  the  critical  shortage  of  skilled 
help,  and  this  problem  will  become  increas- 
ingly bad  OS  time  goes  on. 

And,  quoting  again — 

I  think  there  are  really  two  areas  where 
gains  In  efficiency  can  l>e  made  through  mod- 
ernization. That  Is.  people  and  facilities 
People  must  be  modernized  a^  much  as 
machines. 
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The  stnail  businessman  must,  of  neces- 
sity, operate  on  a  tight  budget  and  often 
with  a  slim  profit  margin.  The  tax 
credit  which  would  be  available  to  him 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  could 
well  be  the  determining  factor  in  his  de- 
cision to  undertake  a  training  program 
or  not. 

I  am  equally  enthused  that  the  scope 
of  the  legislation  is  not  merely  directed 
to  the  small  business  community,  but  to 
the  businessman,  large  or  small,  who 
meets  the  provisions  of  the  language  of 
the  act. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced,  and  which 
many  of  my  Republican  colleagues  here 
this  afternoon  have  introduced,  provides 
an  answer  to  the  public  advertisements 
we  have  all  seen  in  buses  and  along  the 
roadside,  asking  the  passerby  how  he 
can  hope  to  get  tomorrow's  Job  v.'ith  yes- 
terday's skills.  And  it  answers  it  with- 
out the  inundation  of  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedures, work  camps,  and  political  by- 
plays which  would  inevitably  follow  if 
the  efforts  of  private  enterprise  were 
superseded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  introduced  this  legislation,  I. 
too.  would  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  and  certainly  feel  that  it  is  a 
most  worthwhile  effort.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  one  fact  that 
stands  out  clearly  in  the  American  ex- 
perience with  Job  training,  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  job  training  efforts  of  private 
enterpri.se— which  understands  the  econ- 
omy's skill  needs  so  much  better  than 
the  Government  can — have  proven  to  be 
the  most  effective,  efficient,  ecnomical. 
and  reliable  sort  of  programs  we  know  in 
this  area. 

THF    BRITISH    E-XPERIE.VCE 

Two  years  ago  the  British  were  faced 
with  the  same  kind  of  problem  we  are 
concerned  about  today.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  job  training  had  to  be  ex- 
panded many  times  over  to  meet  Brit- 
ain's critical  skilled  manpower  needs. 
The  question  was  whether  government 
should  undertake  the  training  directly, 
or  whether  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  British  economy  should  be 
enlisted  m  the  task.  In  a  momentous  de- 
cision, which  has  great  relevance  to  us 
today,  the  British,  after  much  study, 
chose  the  way  of  private  enterprise  and 
not  the  way  of  government  control. 

The  product  of  that  debate  was  the  In- 
dustrial Training  Act  of  1964  Under 
that  act  Joint  labor-management  boards 
in  each  major  industry  decide  what 
training  programs  are  needed,  and  raise 
the  funds  to  reimburse  private  industry 
for  conducting  it  by  means  of  a  levy,  or 
payroll  tax.  'While  many  features  of  the 
British  plan  are  obviously  ill-suited  to 
the  United  States,  with  its  Constitution 
of  limited  powers  and  its  Federal-State 
system,  the  important  point  is  that  Brit- 
ain— which  has  had  one  disastrous  flirta- 
tion with  socialism — chose  the  free  en- 
terprise way  as  the  best  way  of  meeting 
its  job  training  problems. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  recognizes 
the  same  fundamental  principle.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  Introducing 


the  bill,  and  am  glad  to  join  him  In 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  'Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  CtnsTisI  as  weU  as  my  other  col- 
leagues, in  introducing  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  of  1965.  This  bill,  origi- 
nated by  Senator  Prouty.  of  Vermont,  is 
designed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  American  business  and  in- 
dustry to  train  the  unemployed  and  those 
workers  faced  with  pos-sible  obsolescence 
of  present  skills.  The  bill  provides  a  7- 
percent  tax  credit  to  an  employer  toward 
certain  employee  training  expenses,  in- 
cluding apprenticeship  training,  on  the 
job  training  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  cooperative 
worlc  study  programs,  and  tuition  and 
organized  group  instruction  payments  by 
employers. 

A    PRODUCT    OF    THOVGHTFTn.    STUDY 

In  its  present  version,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  the  product  of  careful  and 
thoughtful  ,study.  As  a  result  of  this  Re- 
publican initiative.  I  fully  expect  to  see 
serious  consideration  given  to  this  ap- 
proach by  responsible  officials  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  lack  of  past  effort 
m  this  direction  has  only  been  matched 
by  the  present  administration's  unwill- 
ingness or  inability  to  press  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  job  vacancies  and  the 
matching  of  skills  and  training  to  these 
employer  needs.  In  both  these  respects. 
the  United  States  lags  behind  activity  in 
other  industrial  nations  of  the  free  world. 

TWa    JOB    VACANCY    PR08LEM    LN    PERSPECTIVE 

Since  others  will  detail  more  fully  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today.  I  believe  it  would  be 
worthwhile  for  me  to  explore  past  efforts 
111  these  two  related  fields.  In  1961.  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  recommended  a  study  of 
job  vacancies.  Two  years  later,  when  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics 
held  hearings  in  June  1963.  no  action  had 
been  taken  on  that  recommendation.  In 
the  ensuing  period  of  time  two  events  of 
significance  had  occurred,  however. 

Pir.st.  In  1962  Congress  passed  the 
Republican-authored  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act. 

Second.  The  President's  Committee  To 
Appraise  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment Statistics  issued  Its  report,  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1962.  The  study  by  the  Gor- 
don Committee,  named  for  its  Chair- 
man. Robert  A.  Gordon,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  had 
several  things  to  say  about  job  vacancies 
and  the  need  for  more  knowledge  in  this 
field.  After  noting  that  no  suggestion 
received  more  frequent  voicing  than  the 
need  for  a  count  on  job  vacancies,  the 
Committee  said: 

High  or  rising  unemployment  accompanied 
by  mounting  Job  vacancies  suggests  the  need 
for  emphasis  In  private  or  public  programs 
upon  training,  retraining,  or  relocation  of  the 
unemployed.  Localized  data  on  the  struc- 
ture and  compoeiilon  of  Job  opportunities 
might  help  to  resolve  the  apparent  paradox 
of  help-wanted  ads  continuing  to  appear 
daiU'  in  the  newspapers  of  many  of  the  com- 
munities designated  as  surplus  labor  areas. 
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other  uses  of  such  data  could  be  men- 
tioned, including  their  employment  in  re- 
cruitment and  placement,  in  Job  counseling, 
and  in  providing  guidance  in  the  formula- 
tion of  training  programs  In  the  public 
schools  and  other  educational  institunons 

In  a  report  prepared  for  the  Gordon 
Committee,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics noted  two  of  the  possible  uses  for 
statistical  data  on  job  vacancies.  They 
are: 

1.  As  operating  Information  for  employee 
recruitment  and  placement. 

2.  As  an  indication  of  the  demand-suppl; 
situation  in  variou.<i  occupations  for  use  in 
planning  programs  of  training. 

The  Bureau  went  on  to  say.  with  re- 
gard to  training: 

Possible  use  of  the  data  as  an  indication 
of  the  need  for  training  becomes  a  matter 
of  immediate  concern  because  of  the  p.-o- 
posed  Manpower  Development  and  Traliiing 
Act.  For  this  purpose,  the  data  should  be 
specific  with  respect  to  occupation,  at  a  level 
of  detail  appropriate  to  the  breadth  of  train- 
ing or  education  programs  It  would  be  de- 
sirable that  they  be  specific  with  respect  to 
locality  (although  a  national  figure  might  be 
of  some  tise).  They  should  be  directed  to 
Jobs  for  whlcli  employers  are  finding  it  dil- 
ficult  to  hire  workers,  rather  than  the  wWi 
number  of  vacancies  at  any  time.  For  this 
use.  as  for  the  others,  the  data  should  be 
reported  on  a  regular  repetitive  basis,  a 
single  observation  Is  of  limited  value  lor 
planning  training,  because  assurances  are 
needed  that  the  shortage  Is  not  transltorr 
For  any  occupation  requiring  long  periods  oi 
trai^hg — e.g  .  professions  and  crafts — a  pro- 
jection of  future  needs  ts  essential,  and  aau 
on  current  vacancies  are  of  limited  Interest 

AN     EVEN     CREATEll     PROBLEM 

If  this  problem  of  job  vacancies  was  a 
matter  of  immediate  concern  in  1962.  it 
is  more  so  today,  what  with  new  train- 
ing programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps  and 
new  emphasis  on  public  vocational  edu- 
cation assistance.  Ifet  in  October  of 
1963.  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi.spr.- 
could  tell  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower: 

tj'nhBpplly,  we  have  no  compreliensive  .-ir.d 
adequate  series  designed  to  measure  joo 
vacancies  in  the  United  States. 

In  neither  the  1964  nor  the  1965  Re- 
ports from  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  is  there  any  fuither  recognition 
of  this  immediate  concern.  The  1964 
report  does  state,  howcvjr.  that  the  'ex- 
tensive training  and  retraining  programs 
conducted  by  manv.  though  not  by 
enough,  private  employers  contribute 
Significantly  to  the  occupational  flexi- 
bility of  the  work  force."  No  suggestion 
is  found  however,  for  either  increaslni; 
the  number  of  private  employers  in- 
volved in  training,  or  for  improving  job 
vacancy  statistics.  The  majority  report 
from  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
1964  and  aoain  in  1965  sheds  no  light  on 
either  problem. 

HEPXTBtlCAV      BECOCNITIOK      OF      THE      PROBtEM 

One  must  turn  to  the  minority  views 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
find  any  recognition  of  the  proolems, 
and  any  suggested  solutions.  In  1964. 
the  minority  stated: 

Another  critically  important  need  is  fcr  a 
statistical  series  on  Job  vacancies  throughout 
the  economy.  To  the  extent  such  figures 
pinpoint  unfilled  Jobs  by  occupation  -tnci 
geographic  location  they  would  be  Invaluable 
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in  shaping  effective  manpower  training  and 
guidance  programs. 

The  minority  then  made  this  specific 
recommendation: 

3.  In  order  to  assure  that  training  is  In 
needed  skills,  we  recommend  the  establish- 
inent  of  a  national  clearinghouse  for  the 
Identification  and  classification  of  emerging 
skill  requirements,  of  existing  needs,  and  of 
obsolescent  skills  The  clearinghouse  should 
also  maintain  a  list  of  Job  vacancies  through- 
out the  country  for  the  use  of  the  XSS.  Em- 
ployment Sen'lce.  employere,  private  employ- 
ment services,  and  others,  In  matching  tiie 
Jobless  man  and  the  manlass  Job. 

The  minority  did  not  stop  there,  how- 
ever, but  went  on  to  suggest : 

6  Our  lax  laws  should  be  amended  to 
eliminate  obstacles  m  the  path  of  new  skill 
development. 

7  Companies  planning  technological 
changes  should  be  given  an  incentive  to 
Train  for  new  Jobs  in  the  company  the  worlters 
who  would  be  displaced,  thereby  keeping 
them  off  the  unemployment  roils. 

In  the  minority  views  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Report  on  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  for 
1965.  the  above  recommendations  were 
repeated,  and  a  new  one  added: 

1  We  recommend  tor  consideration  of 
Congress  legislation  introduced  bv  Senator 
Win.<;ton  Proctv.  Republican,  of 'Vermont, 
and  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan.  Republican,  of 
Idaho  (S  11301.  which  would  provide  a 
7-percent  tax  credit  against  business  ex- 
penses for  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees.  Such 
legislation  would  provide  a  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  human  resources  similar  to  the 
credit  which  the  administration  supported 
for  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  in 
1962. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
is  a  revised  and  improved  version  of  the 
Prouty  bill.  It  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance in  the  face  of  the  lag  in  our  efforts 
to  achieve  a  .satisfactory  job  vacancy 
statistical  clearinghouse  Present  Gov- 
ernment training  programs,  both  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  while  highly  desir- 
able, cannot  live  up  to  their  full  expecta- 
tions without  adequate  job  vacancy- 
information.  For  example,  the  Counci'l 
of  Economic  Advisers  in  Its  report  this 
.vear  indicates  that  the  training  program 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration placed  only  70  percent  of  the 
trainees  who  finished  the  courses.  Given 
the  ARA's  historical  lack  of  accuracy  in 
its  figures,  even  th's  percentage  may  be 
hicher  than  fact,  but  regardless,  the  lack 
<ii  ab'lity  to  match  trainee  with  job  is 
illustrated. 

Giving  an  incentive  to  private  em- 
ployers to  do  their  own  training,  or  assist 
their  prospective  or  present  employees 
in  acquiring  such  trnlning,  howeter. 
avoids  this  pitfall.  This  is  so  simply  be- 
cause the  prit  ate  employer  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  a  profit,  and  regardless 
of  the  credit  he  will  not  train  unless  there 
IS  a  job  available  for  the  trainee.  I  be- 
lieve oui-  own  experience  in  interesting 
employers  in  making  use  of  present 
training  programs,  and  the  success  of 
other  coimtries  in  this  regard  are  good 
Indicators  that  substantial  additional 
'ei  raining  will  be  encouraged  by  this 
bill. 


For  example,  according  to  the  July  5, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.. 
Lawyer's  Weekly  Report,  80  percent  of 
the  Government's  OJT  aid  has  gone  to 
small  firms.  75  percent  of  which  had 
never  had  In-plant  training  programs 
before.  The  testimony  of  Robert  J. 
Myers.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Latior 
Statistics,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  June  of  1963.  called 
attention  to  the  efforts  being  made 
abroad,  and  the  stimulation  of  Govern- 
ment incentives  to  private  Industry  for 
training. 

THE  HITMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  AS  A   STATISTICAI, 
TARD  STICK 

Job  training  and  retraining,  of  course, 
is  only  one  factor  in  the  ability  of  an 
economy  to  sustain  and  provide  employ- 
ment. Aggregate  demand  plays  a  de- 
cisive role  as  ■well.  Interestingly  enough, 
as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  mi- 
nority views  on  the  1964  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President  pointed  out.  job 
vacancy  statistics  would  help  policy- 
makers determine  whether  aggregate  de- 
mand at  any  particular  time  was  de- 
ficient, and.  if  so.  what  appropriate  poli- 
cies should  be  used  to  cure  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  past,  statistics  on  job  va- 
cancies have  been  difficult  to  come  by. 
The  use  of  the  7-percent  tax  credit  and 
its  automatic  reporting  system  through 
tax  returns  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
side  benefit  of  providing  additional  in- 
formation on  past  job  vacancies  and  the 
rate  of  vacancies  up  or  down  within  a 
given  12-month  period.  I  urge  immedi- 
ate consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committees  in  Congress  of  the  Human 
Investment  Act  of  1965. 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  problem 
wWch  has  been  considered  by  Congress 
for  many  years  is  that  of  unemplo>'ment. 
job  training,  and  retraining  due  to  the 
expansion  of  automation  into  our  indus- 
tries. I  have  supported  measures  which 
would  help  individuals  obtain  employ- 
ment through  the  experience  gained  at 
training  schools  and  the  upgrading  of 
emplo.vees  through  retraining.  The 
need  still  exists  for  improved  and  ex- 
panded programs  to  help  many  of  our 
working  citizens.  For  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve the  proposal  initially  introduced  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont. Senator  Winston  Prouty.  de- 
se-n-es  careful  consideration  by  the 
House.  It  is  an  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem which  couples  private  enterprise 
with  both  traimng  the  unemployed  and 
those  already  employed  for  new  and  bet- 
ter Jobs. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  offers  em- 
ployees an  incentive  to  expand  many 
tjTjes  of  training  programs,  including 
work-studi".  correspondence  courses, 
tuition  at  colleges,  on-the-job  training, 
and  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  projects.  'We  know  that  most 
businesses  now  conduct  some  type  of 
training  for  their  employees  or  those  who 
they  are  planning  to  employ.  This  act 
would  stimulate  such  activity  and  chan- 
nel the  important  role  of  filling  employ- 
ment needs  to  the  employers  themselves 
who  are  keenly  aware  of  the  skills  and 
training  which  they  know  to  be  of  high- 
est priority. 


BCII.DINC    STRONGER    EMPLOyEE-EMPLOTER 
RELATIONS  HIPS 

This  bill  would  assist  the  unemployed 
in  self-improvement  and  buUd  a  strong 
employer-employee  relationship.  Fur- 
ther, the  measure  will  help  those  who 
are  now  employed,  earning  more  than 
S3.000  annually.  The.se  people  fail  to 
qualify  for  unemplo.vment  benefits,  wel- 
fare assistance,  or  retraining  opportuni- 
ties, but  their  skills  are  limited.  Without 
more  training  they  have  little  hope  of 
significantly  increasing  their  position  or 
income.  There  are  many  such  persons 
living  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  every  other 
State.  While  unemployment  is  not 
higher  in  Ohio  than  other  areas,  many 
men  and  women  would  be  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  gain  new  .skills 
leading  to  a  promotion  into  a  better  job. 
As  this  takes  place  openings  are  bound 
to  be  created  by  those  leaving  their 
present  jobs  and  advancing  to  more 
skilled  levels. 

In  order  to  trigger  this  expanded  hir- 
ing, training,  and  employing,  the  Human 
Investment  .■\ct  would  offer  employers  a 
tax  credit  for  training  programs.  The 
major  details  of  the  measure  have  been 
elaborated  on  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis)  and  others  who 
are  cosponsoring  this  legislation  today. 

This  measure.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  all  who  wish  to  add 
greater  impetus  to  the  strengthening  of 
our  working  force  through  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  introduce  a  bill  that,  if 
enacted,  will  do  much  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  the  Nation's 
labor  skills  where  it  belongs — not  with 
mushrooming  Government  programs,  but 
with  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

WASTEFI.TL  DUPLICATION    tJNDEE  DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATIONS 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Kermedy- 
Johnson  administration  has  stayed  up 
late  nights  devising  overlapping  and 
wasteful  Federal  training  programs. 
Some  were  conducted  under  the  pre- 
posterous Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration Act.  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Area  Reelection  Administration 
among  certain  members  of  the  majority. 
Others  were  spawned  by  the  'Vocational 
Education  Act.  and  others  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments,  and  others  by  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  When  the  leader  of  the  so-called 
Great  Society  came  forth  with  liis  hydra- 
headed  poverty  monster,  containing  not 
one  but  at  least  five  programs  purported 
to  be  training  programs,  I  thought  even 
the  fertile  imaginations  of  the  adminis- 
tration theorists  had  been  exhausted. 
From  past  experience,  however.  I  have 
learned  never  to  jiunp  to  such  a  plausible 
conclusion. 

Needless  to  say.  in  its  haste  to  concoct 
new  and  slightly  different — but  always 
overlapping — training  programs,  the  ad- 
ministration has  consistently  overlooked 
the  resources  of  the  greatest  job  training 
industry  of  them  all — the  free  enterprise 
system.  The  bill  which  I  am  joining  to 
introduce  today  will,  if  enacted,  at  least 
attempt  to  put  the  emphasis  back  where 
it  belongs.    I  am  happy  to  join  with  my 
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distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri  in 
sponsoring  this  sound.  Republican  con- 
ceived measure. 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
tile  six  categories  of  allowable  training 
expenses  under  the  Hiunan  Investment 
Act.  the  first  is  the  wages  and  salaries 
of  apprentices  in  registered  apprentice- 
ship programs. 

rNCOCRAOING   AFFUNTICE   TBAININO 

It  is  fitting  that  apprenticeship  should 
be  first  in  order,  for  it  is  a  type  of  job 
training  which  has  proven  itself  over 
not  decades  but  centuries  in  America. 
Examples  of  apprenticeship  agreements 
dating  from  as  early  as  1640  have  been 
discovered.  Perhaps  America's  most  fa- 
mous apprentice  nas  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  began  his  apprenticeship  with 
his  brother  in  the  printmg  trade  in  1718. 
at  the  age  of  12. 

Apprenticeship  has  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages over  other  forms  of  skill  train- 
ing Its  combination  of  on-the-job 
training  and  related  classroom  iixstruc- 
tion  are  a  proven,  effective  means  of 
•glassing  on  skills  and  knowledge  The 
apprentice  earns  while  he  learns,  mov- 
ing to  a  higher  wage  as  his  skills  in- 
crease. Apprenticeship  has  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  investment-to-yield  ratio. 
and  a  built-in  capacity  for  adjusting  to 
changing  patterns  of  skills  and  demands. 

George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  has  stated  very  forcefully  the  rec- 
ognition by  labor  leaders  of  the  need 
for  increased  promotion  of  apprentice- 
ship: 

There  Is  general  agreement — 

Mr.  Meany  said — 
tiiut  the  demand  for  skilled  worlcers  wUl 
glow  very  rapidly  In  the  next  decade,  while 
the  opportunities  tor  unslcilled  worliers  wUI 
continue  to  shrink.  Therefore  our  interest — 
and  the  national  interest — muse  loolc  to  an 
across- the-boird  increase  in  apprentice-shlp 
training. 

Mr.  Meany's  support  of  apprenticeship 
programs  has  much  company  within  the 
labor  movement.  The  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO.  for  example, 
reponed  to  that  body's  fifth  convention 
that  ■■Apprenticeship  continues  to  be  the 
only  sure  way  to  produce  highly  skilled 
workers  with  a  complete  craft  compe- 
tency capable  of  coping  with  the 
increasingly  complex  present-day  trade 
and  industrial  developments." 

The  Human  Investment  Act.  quietly, 
indirectly,  and  without  Government  in- 
terference, will  at  last  give  private  In- 
dustry a  real  incentive  to  expand  its  ap- 
prenticeship programs.  I  am  happy  to 
Join  in  sponsoring  this  Important  legis- 
lation, and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  in  taking  this  initiative 
today. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  am 
happy  to  join  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Human 
Investment  Act. 

Like  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SckneebeliI,  I  am 
happy  to  sec  tliat  this  act  gives  a  real 
incentive  to  the  promotion  of  apprentice 
training.  Many  business  and  labor  man- 
power experts  have  long  recognized  the 
need  for  more  attention  to  these  time- 
tested  programs.  Prof.  Felician  F.  Folt- 
man  of  the  New  York  State  School  of 


Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  for  in- 
stance, wrote  In  the  January  1964  issue 
of  MontWy  Labor  Review,  that  "some 
way  should  be  developed  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  training  appren- 
tices " 

A.  J  Hayes,  now  retired  a,s  interna- 
tional president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  as  early  as  1961  when  he  said 
before  a  House  subcommittee: 

I  would  suggest  that  zhe  possibilities  oi  en- 
couraging apprenticeship  programjs  through 
special  tax  inducements  both  ro  the  employer 
and  perhaps  to  the  apprentice  as  well  •  •  • 
ought  to  be  3erl.-.>U3ly  explored 

Presently,  under  the  1937  Fitzgerald 
Act,  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing, provides  technical  assistance  in  pro- 
moting the  conclusion  of  apprentice 
agreements.  The  costs,  however,  of  the 
training  are  borne  entirely  by  employers. 
Pai-t  of  those  costs,  at  least  after  ihii 
first  6  months,  are  recouped  by  the  ap- 
prentices' growing  productivity.  Now.  if 
the  Human  Investment  Act  is  enacted 
into  law.  Amei-lca's  private  employers 
will  be  given  an  unobtrusive  but  genuine 
incentive  to  expand  these  proven  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  part  in  this  im- 
poi-tant  Republican  initiative,  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
his  part  in  making  tills  presentation  pos- 
sible. 

ON-THT-JOB  TRAINING    ET^COCraACED 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  sponsoring  the  Human  Investment 
Act.  Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
be  a  significant  step  in  broadening  tlie 
opportimitles  already  available  for  Im- 
proving the  skills  of  our  citizens.  Among 
the  most  promising  ideas  for  govern- 
mental aid  in  job  training  are  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Traiiiing  Act,  enacted 
in  1962.  Under  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  public  agencies,  private 
employers,  unions,  trade  associations,  or 
-Similar  groups  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  to  persons  needing  improved  job 
skills.  Under  a  typical  contract  the  La- 
bor Depaitment  reimburses  the  con- 
tracting party — usually  a  private  busi- 
ness— for  such  training  costs  as  in- 
structors' salaries,  training  materials, 
technical  assistance,  books  and  instruc- 
tional supplies.  enroUee  recruitment, 
and  similar  items. 

During  1964  the  on-the-job  training 
program  took  a  major  step  forward  with 
v.-ith  the  negotiation  of  contracts  coh- 
ering 1,160  occupational  projects  for 
27,605  trainees.  This  represents  a  more 
than  threefold  increase  over  the  levels 
of  the  previous  year.  For  tlie  same  yeai , 
it  should  be  noted,  there  were  about 
110.000  em-oUees  in  ijistltutlonal  pro- 
grams under  Manpower  Development 
and  TYalning  Act. 

The  Labor  Department  reports  that 
the  costs  per  hour  of  an  institutional 
training  program  average  around  $5, 
while  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  an  hour 
of  on-the-job  ti-alning  is  on  the  order  of 
55  cents.  Even  when  the  wages  of  the 
on-the-job  trainees  are  added  In  to  this 


55-cent  figure.  It  Is  clear  that  we  are 
getting  twice  our  money's  worth  from 
on-the-job  training. 

It  is  thus  witii  approval  that  I  read, 
m  Newsweek  of  July  19.  1965,  the  follow- 
ing story: 

A  .^igniflcant  policy  switch  is  underway 
in  the  Government's  manpower  training  pro- 
gram. Under  the  direction  of  Manpower 
Administrator  Stanley  Ruitenberg,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  inore.ased  empliasls  to  on- 
the-job  training  •  *  •  Until  now.  nearly  .ill 
the  training  has  been  done  m  tnEtitutlons. 
In  the  on-the-job  training  programs.  ti\e 
Manpower  Administration  underwrites  i 
5hare  of  the  cost  of  training  men  at  spp- 
ctlic  compp.niei, — with  the  Jobs  guaranteed. 
In  a  sense,  the  Government  subsidizes  pri- 
vate company  training  costs.  But  manpow- 
er officials  argue  that  it  ia  just  as  defensible 
to  invest  in  people  as  it  is  In  new  machines 
with  programs  such  as  the  investment  tas 
credit. 

This  bill  would  directly  encourage  pri- 
vate firms  to  conduct  more  on-the-job 
training  programs,  without  Government 
intervention, 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  m 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  wliich  I  feel 
could  make  a  trcmendour-  contribution  to 
the  tiaining  of  our  labor  force  The 
Human  Invertmcnt  ,^ct  will  encour2,!0 
business  to  tialn  employees  for  jolii 
which  exist  in  their  particular  indutiiy 
in  an  efRcient  and  piaciical  manner. 

I  am  happy  that  this  bill  gives  an  in- 
centive to  employers  to  make  use  of  ser- 
tlon  204  of  the  Manpowef  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

For  several  reasons  this  section  ha^  nor 
been  ased  as  much  as  it  might  liave  been 
For  one  thing,  there  is  far  too  mutli 
paperwork  and  redtapc.  Charles  Hanr.a 
of  the  California  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  has  written: 

Greater  vise  must  be  made  of  private  in- 
dustry In  skill  training  •  •  •  (but)  what  1.5 
needed  ii  more  cncov.nigement  and  less  rpd- 
tape.  A  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing on-tlie-Job  training  program  Just  com- 
pleted by  our  agency  required  61  pages  and 
the  signatures  or  15  agency  heads. 

Because  of  this  rcdtape,  he  said,  em- 
ployers have  been  wary  of  taking  part  i:i 
the  program 

Another  reason  why  these  program.^ 
hate  not  been  more  common  is  a  rather 
strict  maintenance  of  effort  requirem-rrir 
involved  Publicity  on  the  availabilltv 
of  the  on-the-job  training  provisions  !ia.<. 
not  been  outstanding,  and  many  employ- 
ers do  not  even  kno'.v  about  them.  Bui 
certainly  one  of  the  pii:i-jipal  deterrc;rs 
to  increase  on-the-job  tiaining  progran..^ 
is  the  fact  that  the  entire  cost  of  wa;»i 
of  employees  in  training  mtist  be  boirc 
by  the  emploj'er,  Tlie  Human  Invest- 
ment Act.  by  providing  an  incentive  to 
employers  iii  the  form  ct  a  7-pe;cent  'ix 
ci-edil  ag3inst  the  wages  of  enrollees. 
should  help  a  great  deal  to  encoui'ag? 
many  employers  to  lake  a  second  look  at 
these  provisions. 

AID   TO    COOPERATIVE    EDVCATION 

Mr.  TALGOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie 
Human  Investment  Act  which  I  am 
sponsoring  along  with  these  other  dis- 
tinguished Members  today  should  do 
much  to  encourage  private  business  to 
expand  its  job  training  efforts,  just  as 
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Uie  investment  tax  credit  provisions  of 
the  1962  Revenue  Act  were  useful  in  ex- 
panding investment  in  depreciable  prop- 
erty. 

I  note  that  the  act  among  other  things 
will  allow  an  employer  to  claim  the  7- 
percent  credit  against  the  wages  and  sal- 
aries of  employees  participating  in  coop- 
erative work-stud>'  programs.  These 
programs  may  be  at  the  secondarj-  level, 
at  the  college  level,  or  in  conjunction 
With  a  trade,  business,  or  vocational 
scliool. 

The  cooperative  plan  of  training  em- 
ployees in  new  job  skills  as  a  proven 
way  of  increasing  the  Nation's  skill  In- 
ventory. The  National  Commission  on 
Cooperative  Education  has  estimated 
thiat  some  40,000  Americans  at  the  post- 
secondaiT  level  are  now  taking  part  in 
regular  cooperative  arrangements,  where 
there  are  alternate  periods  of  study  and 
employment.  These  programs  vai-y 
from  those  at  Rochester  Business  In- 
stitute, in  Rochester,  N.Y..  where  two 
students  share  one  job,  one  working  in 
the  morning  and  studying  in  the  after- 
noon and  tile  other  vice  versa,  to  those  at 
Antioch  College  in  Ohio,  where  the  em- 
ployment and  study  periods  alternate 
every  3  months 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  in  this  special  order  today,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  his  hard  work  in  producing  this  con- 
structive Republican  proposal. 

ENCOfRACIMC    TtirriON-AID    PROGRAMS    BY 
EMPLOYERS 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  voice 
my  support  of  a  bill  I  join  in  sponsoring, 
the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965. 

Among  the  e.vpenses  for  which  an  em- 
uloyer  could  claim  a  7-percent  tax  credit 
are  tuition  payments  made  by  him  to  a 
college  or  to  a  business,  trade,  or  %-oca- 
tional  school.  The  bill  Is  tightly  drawn 
in  this  respect.  To  qualify,  tlie  payment 
must  tie  made  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  as  defined  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  or  to  business,  trade. 
or  vocational  schools  on  the  approved  list 
of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Furthermore,  no  credit  could  be  claimed 
for  courses  of  a  managerial,  supervisory, 
professional,  or  advanced  scientific  na- 
ture, nor  could  credit  be  claimed  for  tui- 
tion payments  for  courses  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  job  skill  needs  of  the  person 
taking  the  course.  This  latter  provision 
properly  reflects  the  intent  of  the  spon- 
sors to  focus  attention  on  upgrading  the 
job  skills  of  those  working  their  way  up 
the  skill  ladder,  not  those  who  are  in 
middle  management  or  professional  posi- 
tions, or  those  who  aie  taking  courses  for 
their  own  entertainment,  irrelevant  to 
their  actual  or  prosiiectlve  jobs. 

If  an  employer  thought  a  certain  em- 
ployee could  increase  his  productivity  by 
additional  training  at  a  vocational  in- 
stitute, for  Instance,  this  bill  would  give 
tliat  eihployei-  an  incentive  to  pay  the 
employee's  tuition  fee  for  the  new  train- 
ing. There  is  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
schools  from  which  the  employer  may 
choose.  The  beauty  of  this  approach  is 
that  the  Government  does  not  step  In  and 
tell  the  employer  or  the  employee  where 
he  must  go  for  his  training — the  tax 
credit  works  quietly  behind  the  scenes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  almost  everi'  large  com- 
pany in  America  and  a  great  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  now  have  tuition  payment 
programs  for  their  employees.  This  bill 
gives  this  private  enterprise  program  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  I  hope  that  before  long 
we  will  see  this  principle  enacted  into 
law. 

MORE  TTL^INING  THROUGH  HOME  STUDT 

Mr.  MIZE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Human 
Investment  Act  now  being  discussed  is 
a  very  significant  Republican  eSort  to 
enlist  private  business  into  the  great  na- 
tional tiusiness  of  upgrading  the  Nation's 
Job  skills,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  johilng  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missoui-1  [Mr.  Ctbtis]  in  in- 
troducing it  today. 

Members  will  notice  that  this  bill  gives 
employers  an  Incentive  to  pay  the  costs 
of  home  study  framing  for  their  em- 
ployees. The  list  of  distinguished  grad- 
uates of  home  study  schools  is  lengthy. 
On  it  one  can  find  such  names  as  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Governor  of 
North  Carolina.  Luther  Hodges:  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan  Kimball,  for- 
mer Senator  Ralph  Flanders.  Donald 
Henderson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Sheraton  hotel  chain,  and  G.  L.  PhU- 
lippe,  chairman  of  the  board  of  General 
Electric, 

Over  the  years  home  study  training 
has  been  used  by  thousands  of  Americans 
to  get  the  training  they  needed  for  a 
new  start  in  auto  repair,  air  conditioning. 
radio  and  television  work,  and  hundreds 
of  other  skilled  trades.  I  am  happy  to 
see  this  recognized  by  the  bill  we  are 
Introducing  today, 

ENCOCTtAGING    GROtrP   tNSmnCTlOK   BY 
EMPLOYERS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  common  type  of  employer  train- 
ing program  outside  of  ordlnarj-,  informal 
on-the-job  training  is  organized  group 
instruction.  Including  classroom  instruc- 
tion. The  expenses  to  the  employer  of 
conducting  these  programs  are  expenses 
which  would  be  eligible  In  most  cases  for 
the  7-percent  tax  credit  provided  by  the 
Human  Investment  Act, 

By  thus  encouraging  private  enter- 
prise to  expand  and  improve  its  group 
instruction,  the  Human  Investment  Act 
would  make  a  real  contribution  toward 
the  across-the-board  upgrading  of  the 
Nation's  Inventory  of  needed  labor  skills. 

It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  em- 
ployer need  not  conduct  the  program  on 
his  own  company  premises  to  be  eligible 
for  the  credit.  All  that  is  necessaiT  is 
that  he  pay  the  costs  of  the  program. 
The  credit  woitld  apply  to  instructors 
salaries,  books,  training  materials,  and 
similar  expenses  involved,  but  would  not 
apply  to  the  wages  and  salaries  of  the 
personnel  being  trained. 

Similarly,  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
employer  to  claim  the  credit  for  train- 
ing persons  who  are  not  employees,  pro- 
vided only  that  at  the  completion  of 
training,  the  person  bo  put  on  the  payroll 
for  at  least  3  months.  Realistically,  how- 
ever, an  employer  Is  not  going  to  train 
a  prospective  employee  and  then  cut  him 
loose  when  the  training  is  complete.  The 
virtual  certainty  that  a  nonemployee 
will  become  a  pay-earning  employee  after 


training  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
appi-oach  of  this  bill. 

I  note  also  that  under  the  bill  an  em- 
ployer could  claim  a  credit  toward  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  apprentices  In  reg- 
istered programs.  At  the  same  time  he 
could  take  the  credit  against  the  train- 
ing expenses  involved  in  operating  the 
classroom  instruction  parts  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship training  program.  In  this 
respect,  then,  the  bill  offers  an  incentive 
to  apprenticeship  in  two  places. 

This  bill  is  a  sound  idea,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  so  many  Members  joining 
today  in  introducing  it. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
witJi  great  ."satisfaction  that  1  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  introducing  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  of  1965.  This  1^- 
islation  is  patterned  closely  on  the  in- 
vestment credit  provisions  of  the  Rev- 
enue .'ict  of  1962,  which  grants  compan- 
ies a  tax  credit  of  7  percent  of  the  cost 
of  capital  investments  in  new  equipment 
and  facilities.  Surely,  we  should  do  no 
less  for  human  Ijeings  than  for  machines 
and  buildings. 

MOVING   UP   THE    SKELl.   LADDER 

This  bill  likewise  would  provide  in- 
dustiT  with  a  tax  credit  of  7  pei-cent  on 
a  broad  range  of  expenses  incurred  in 
setting  up  programs  designed  to  train 
prospective  employee.?  for  jobs  and  to 
retrain  current  employees  for  more  de- 
manding, and  t)etter  paying.  Jobs.  This 
bin  has  been  drawn  carefully  in  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  increasingly  senous 
problems  of  iinemploj'ment  among  per- 
sons who  are  not  s'afBciently  skilled  to 
fill  positions  required  by  industry  in  this 
dynamic  and  technical  age.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  program,  by  advancing 
workei^s  up  the  ladder  of  skills,  will  open 
vacancies  at  the  ixxtom  for  the  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  jobs. 

This  program  is  also  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  private  industry,  over  the  years, 
has  shown  that  it  can  obtain  the  highest 
value  per  training  dollar.  'We  t>elieve 
industry  should  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue and  increase  its  training  activities 
to  meet  the  national  need. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  this  bill  not  only  will  help  areas  of 
high  unemployment  but  should  be  ver>^ 
helpful  in  places  where  there  is  an  actual 
labor  shortage,  which  is  the  case  m  many 
sections  of  my  district.  In  such  places, 
this  legislation  will  give  industries  an 
important  tool  by  which  to  encourage 
young  people  to  stay  in  their  home  areas 
and  to  attract  others  to  come  in.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  will  be  an  excellent 
supplement  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Retraining  Act  and  the  voca- 
tional training  programs  in  my  State. 

MtNIa-UZINC  COVERNMENli  INTERVENTION   IN 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  on  the  Human  In- 
vei^tment  Act  of  1965.  which  I  am  jolninu 
my  many  colleagues  in  introducing. 

One  reason  this  approach  is  attractive 
to  me  is  that  first,  job  training  by  pri- 
vate industrj-  minimizes  the  neces.sity  for 
Government  intervention  and  regulation 
in    the    economy.      Instead    of    taking 
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money  in  taxes,  paying  a  number  of  bu- 
reaucratic middlemen  and  spending  the 
difference  on  public  programs,  the  tax 
credit  method  gives  a  true  incentive  to 
business  to  accomplish  the  same  ends 
much  more  efficiently.  The  Government 
does  not  need  to  get  into  the  business  of 
screening  Instructors,  determining  cur- 
riculum, supporting  trainees,  and  other 
such  appendages  of  Government-run 
programs,  beyond  the  point  of  assuring 
that  useful  training  is  in  fact  being  Im- 
parted by  the  employer  Federal-State 
complications,  elaborate  placement  pro- 
cedures, and  general  administrative  prob- 
lems are  largely  avoided.  It  is  interest- 
ing in  this  connection  to  note  that  the 
British  Government,  faced  with  the  iden- 
tical problem  in  1963.  chose  to  promote 
,  job  training  through  private  industry  in- 
stead of  setting  up  an  elaborate  Govern- 
ment-operated program.  The  British 
Industrial  Training  Act  of  1964  vests  re- 
.sponsibillty  for  organizing  job  training 
programs  with  joint  labor-management 
boards,  one  for  each  major  Industry, 
which  use  the  proceeds  from  a  payroll 
tax  to  support  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  employers. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  Mr  Speaker.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  get  very  .serious 
consideration  by  this  Congress. 

cr\H*T;T-"ETN"C    JOBS   TO    THAINEEi 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  over  40  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  Human  Investment  Act 
The  concept  of  this  legi.slatton  repre- 
sents a  dramatic  step  forward  in  chan- 
neling the  mighty  resources  of  private 
industry  into  the  federally  backed  battle 
against  the  menace  of  unemployment.  I 
ara  limiting  my  remarks  to  the  relation- 
ship between  training  programs  and  the 
prospect  of  employment  for  the  trainee. 

It  is  indeed  sad  when  a  young  man  or 
woman  trains  for  a  new  occupation  and 
then,  upon  completion  of  the  program, 
discovers  that  there  are  no  job  openings. 
The  sense  of  discouragement  among 
trainees  may  well  account  for  dropouts 
from  existing  institutional  programs 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act.  Under  the 
Human  Investment  Act,  a  trainee  must 
remain  on  the  payroll  for  at  least  3 
months  after  completion  of  training  be- 
fore the  tax  credit  can  be  claimed  Thus, 
the  training  would  be  directly  related  to 
an  opportunity  for  gainful  employment. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  the  Human  Investment  Act 
should  be  considered  and  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

PSrWATE  JOB  TRAINING  FOCUSES  ON   ACTUAL  JOB 
OPENINGS 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  on 
bringing  so  many  of  us  together  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  196.5.  which  I  am  happy  to 
join  in  sponsoring. 

When  private  industry  trains  a  man  it 
invests  in  him.  That  investment  is 
made  with  the  expectation  that  the 
trainee  can  contribute  to  the  company's 
productivity  as  an  employee  foUowmg 
training— else  It  would  be  difficult  to 
justify  the  expense  to  the  stockholder. 
Thus  there  Is  a  built-in  bias  In  favor  of 


the  employer  giving  lop  quality  training. 
carefully  designed  to  prepare  the  trainee 
for  a  position  for  which  a  worker  is 
needed.  It  would  make  little  sense  for  a 
firm  to  train  men  and  women  as  a  pjbllc 
service  project,  and  then  see  its  invest- 
ment wasted  because  the  company  has 
no  appropriate  job  openings.  Speaking 
on  this  point.  Professor  William  Paunce, 
of  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Center  of  Michigan  State  University,  has 
said:  "A  retraining  program  which  did 
not  involve  retraining  with  respect  to 
specific  job  openings  is  not  a  meaningful 
retraining  program."  Here  training  by 
private  industry  has  a  great  advantage 
over  Government-run  programs. 

This  approach  to  meeting  the  Nation's 
training  needs  is  a  sound  one.  and  I  am 
happy  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  who  are 
supporting  it. 

PRIVATE    INDtrSTRY    IS    BEST    EQUIPPED     TO    Cr%"E 
THE    MOST    rP-TO-DATE    TRAINING 

Mr.  GRO'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  one  point  not  hereto- 
fore brought  out  in  this  presentation: 
For  several  reasons  private  enterprise  is 
imiquely  equipped  to  provide  the  most 
modern  and  useful  training  to  persons 
seeking  to  upgrade  their  job  skills 

The  instructors  in  on-the-job  training 
programs  are  directly  involved  in  the 
latest  day-to-day  developments  in  the 
field.  Unlike  instructors  in  schools,  they 
are  in  the  forefront  of  Innovation  and 
technological  change,  and  '.hus  can  give, 
by  and  large,  more  up-to-date  instruc- 
tion to  trainees. 

Private  industry  can  train  workers  on 
the  latest  models  of  machines  without 
investing  in  new  equipment  for  the  pur- 
pose. Faced  by  the  rapid  pace  of  in- 
novation in  many  training  fields,  schools 
too  oftefTare  left  with  the  choice  between 
trying  to  train  people  on  obsolete  equip- 
ment, or  obtaining  new  equipment,  with 
a  resulting  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
training  program.  This  fact  accounts 
for  a  large  part  of  the  cost  savings  that 
can  be  reallz<?d  by  utilizing  the  resources 
of  private  industry  for  job  training. 

These  reasons.  I  believe,  augment  the 
already  strong  case  for  emphasizing  the 
role  of  private  business  in  job  training, 
which  the  Human  Investment  Act  is 
designed  to  accomplish. 

JOB    TRAINING     BY     PRIVATE     INDUSTRY — A     PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL    ADVANTAGE 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
are  discussing  today  is  a  sound  and  care- 
fully conceived  piece  of  legislation.  I 
welcome  it  and  am  glad  to  Join  as  a 
sponsor  because  I  believe  it  will  do  much 
to  reorient  badly  needed  training  pro- 
grams in  the  direction  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy. 

By  training  the  trainee  in  the  context 
of  an  actual  job  situation,  private  indus- 
try provides  a  more  realistic  preparation 
for  continued  employment  The  trainee 
is  spared  the  problem  of  making  what 
may  be  a  difficult  adjustment  from  a  sim- 
ulated to  an  actual  work  site.  To  many 
trainees  at  the  liottom  end  of  the  ladder. 
the  prospect  of  regular  employment  with 
a  company  is  a  strange  and  bewildering 
experience  To  have  to  adjust  to  this 
situation  at  the  moment  of  maximiom 
subconscious  anxiety — just  when  train- 


ing in  an  Institutional  program  has  been 
completed — puts  an  additional  psycho- 
logical burden  on  the  worker,  which  may 
be  reflected  in  poor  performance.  This 
factor  does  not  apply,  of  course.  In  the 
case  of  longtime  workers  who  are  merely 
changing  from  one  line  of  emploj-ment 
to  another  via  retraining  In  the  case  of 
a  hard  core  unemployed  person,  however. 
it  merits  consideration. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ml.'- 
souri  I  Mr.  Cuhtis]  and  our  colleague  in 
the  other  body.  Senator  Winston  l. 
PRotTTY,  for  their  initiative  In  this  vcr>- 
important  area. 

ADDrnONAL    ADVANTAGES    OF    ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  !Mr.  CurtisI  has 
made  another  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  field  of  employment  and  man- 
power studies  by  spearheading  this 
presentation  on  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1965. 

I  am  attracted  to  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  only  because  it  properly  places  re- 
liance for  training  on  the  free  enterprise 
system,  but  because  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing it  will  encourage  poses  several  ad- 
vantages over  programs  conducted  in 
Institutions. 

On-the-job  training  has  conclusively 
proven  to  be  more  economical  than  the 
equivalent  institutional  training.  Ex- 
perience of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  in  comparing  per  hour 
costs  of  trainees  in  institutional  and  in 
on-the-job  training  programs  shows  tliat 
where  the  average  cost  of  the  former 
runs  over  S3  per  hour,  the  latter  cost 
the  taxpayer  only  5o  cents  per  hour 
Even  when  the  wage  of  the  trainee,  paid 
by  the  employer,  is  added  on,  it  is  still 
obvious  that  the  on-the-job  programs 
are  more  than  twice  as  economical  as 
the  school  programs. 

Eighth,  on-the-job  training  is  adapt- 
able to  any  size  training  class  and  to  any 
location,  urban  or  niral.  Institutional 
classes  are  limited  to  minimum  number.; 
which  may  not  exceed  the  required  nuin- 
ber  of  workers  in  a  given  occupation.  In- 
stitutional facilities  are  not  often  avail- 
able at  all  ui  rural  areas:  private  busi- 
ness, however,  can  design  programs  for 
even  one  trainee — small  fii'ras  with  one 
apprentice  in  training  are  not  uncom- 
mon. In  fact,  as  of  spring.  1962.  more 
than  half  of  the  apprentices  surveyed  in 
a  national  survey  conducted  by  the 
Labor  Department  were  employed  in  es- 
tablishments with  fewer  than  100 
workers 

This  act  is  well  conceived.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  it  stands  as  a  genuine  Republican 
contribution  to  the  continuing  dialog 
over  our  Nation's  unemployment  and 
manpower  problems. 

AVOIDING    OVERRELI.VNCE   ON   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  join  enthusiastically  with 
other  Republican  Members  today  in  ad- 
vancing this  proposal  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  incentive  for  added  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  human  resources 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  we  use  this 
tax  credit  system  In  developing  new  job 
skills.  I  have  direct  knowledge  of  how 
the  same  type  tax  credit  system  has  been 
used  in  private  industry  for  the  purpose 
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of  replacing  equipment  with  the  pur- 
chase of  new  essential  equipment. 

I  believe  there  is  an  important  philo- 
sophical advantage  In  placing  reliance 
on  private  Industry  in  this  matter  of  job 
training. 

Increasingly  the  advocates  of  strong 
central  government  are  urging  that  we 
shift  greater  reliance  from  nongovern- 
ment elements  into  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucracy.  We  are  told  that  only  in 
this  way  can  the  task  be  accomplished. 

Far  too  often  and  for  far  too  long  we 
in  Government  have  yielded  to  this 
risky  concept,  and  have  brought  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  extensive  control 
over  matters  which  rightfully  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  of  fam- 
ilies, of  private  enterprise,  or  State  and 
local  government. 

It  is  time  we  move  back  again  in  the 
direction  of  recognizing  the  great  re- 
soiu-ces  available  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy — resources  In  terms  of  abil- 
ity, dedication  to  the  public  interest, 
imagination,  energy,  and  wisdom. 

Enactment  of  this  Human  Investment 
Act  would,  I  believe,  add  new  emphasis  to 
the  mideniable  fact  that  the  principal 
source  of  Americas  strength  today  has 
not  been  government,  but  rather  has 
been  our  system  of  private  enterprise, 
the  most  productive  system  known  to 
man  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

This  reliance  on  individuals  acting 
free  of  bureaucratic  management  is 
tf-c  cornerstone  of  Republican  political 
and  economic  thinking.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  Republicans  in 
troth  bodies  today,  and  representing  all 
parts  of  the  coiuitry.  are  joining  in  this 
demonstration  of  common  purpose. 

I  hope  this  proposal  is  given  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  others,  both  in  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch,  toward 
the  enactment  and  the  implementation 
of  this  legislation  as  a  significant  step 
forward  in  development  of  our  Nation's 
human  resources  upon  which  our  contin- 
ued economic  strength  rests  so  heavily. 
Mr  POFF.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  today  with  a  number  of  Republi- 
can colleagues  in  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  be  entitled 
tile  "Human  Investment  Act." 

Tills  legislation,  the  fruit  of  many  long 
hours  of  toil  spent  in  draftsmanship, 
modification,  amendment,  accommoda- 
tion, and  compromise.  Is  aimed  at  one  of 
the  chronic  ills  of  our  body  politic,  the 
disease  of  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment In  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  the  country. 

HUMAN  CAPITAL — OUR   GREATEST  ASSET 

America's  riches  are  America's  natural 
resources.  The  chief  among  these  is  hu- 
man capital.  When  I  speak  of  human 
capital.  I  speak  of  individual  intelligence 
and  individual  talent.  The  trained 
minds  and  skilled  hands  of  America's 
working  men  and  women  constitute  as- 
sets more  valuable  to  the  security  and 
progress  of  the  Nation  than  any  other 
commodities.  To  the  extent  we  neglect 
the  utilization  of  that  asset,  we  neglect 
the  future  of  America. 

The  Nation  must  be  prepared  now  to 
make  an  investment  in  that  asset  which 
will  insure  Its  proper  utilization.   The  bill 


we  have  Introduced  is  designed,  through 
a  tax  credit  incentive,  to  encourage  pri- 
vate business  establishments,  including 
both  big  business  and  small  business,  to 
invest  in  manual  skills  training  program. 
These  programs  will  not  only  train  young 
people  entering  the  Nation  s  labor  force, 
but  will  offer  older  workers  handicapped 
by  technological  changes  and  obsoles- 
cence an  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills 
and  upgrade  their  job  status.  Instead  of 
undertaking  training  programs  of  its 
own.  with  all  the  resulting  inefficiency, 
bureaucracy,  and  expense,  the  Govern- 
raeni  would  provide  a  tax  incentive  for 
private  indusn-y  to  apply  its  proven  tech- 
niques in  trainuig  and  retraining 
workers. 

This  bill  would  allow  an  employer  a 
credit  against  his  Federal  tax  of  7  per- 
cent of  sums  expended  by  him — with  a 
raa.\imum  credit  of  S25,000.  plus  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  liability  for  taxes 
that  exceeds  525,000  for  the  taxable 
year — In  training  or  retraining  any  of  his 
e.Tiployees  about  to  be  displaced  by  auto- 
mation or  mechanization  or  for  the  train- 
ing of  new  employees  for  job  skills  needed 
within  that  particular  industry.  This 
credit  could  be  carried  back  3  years  and 
carried  forward  5  years. 

There  is  no  precise  way  to  estimate 
revenue  loss.  There  are  too  many 
variables  and  too  many  imponderables. 
In  any  event,  however,  this  system  spares 
the  taxpayers  the  financial  burden  of 
Federal  administiative  expenses,  and  it 
energizes  the  most  powerful  economic 
force  in  our  American  way  of  life,  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

CALIFORNIA — SKILLED   tABOB   IN    DEMAND 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  Join  with 
so  many  of  my  Republican  colleagues  in 
introducing  this  important  Republican 
bill,  the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965. 

Charles  Hanna.  who  is  chief  of  the 
division  of  apprentice  standards  for  the 
California  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, has  aptly  written: 

Tlie  relationship  between  iralnlng  eoid 
employment  is  of  special  concern  to  the 
Stale  of  California,  where  m  spite  of  un- 
precedented economic  growth  unemployment 
has  held  sttibbornly  at  near  6  percent.  •  •  • 
Californla'a  Industrial  base  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly technical.  More  and  more  of  our 
Industry  Is  directed  to  defense,  to  elec- 
•ronlcs  and  aerospace  research  and  develop- 
ment. •  •  •  California  needs  and  win 
continue  to  need  more  atid  more  skilled 
worltcrs.  The  question  Is  whetlier  through 
training  we  can  mesh  the  needs  of  industry 
with  those  of  the  new  labor  market  entrant 
and  the  worker  displaced  by  technological 
advance.  •  •  •  It  can  be  said  without  any 
hcEltatlon  that  the  challenge  will  not  be  met 
unless  we  arc  willing  to  triple  our  present 
efforts  in  developing  apprenticeship  and 
other  on  the  Job  training  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Human  Investment 
Act  is  directed  specifically  to  meeting 
California's  pressing  needs,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  It. 

THIS  ACT  A  WORTHT  SUPPLEMENT  TO  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT    AND    TRAINING    ACT 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  sound  approach  to  an  aspect  of 
the  Nation's  continuing  problem  of  un- 
employment and  job  retraining. 


The  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965. 
which  I  am  introducing' — as  well  as  my 
remarks  under  a  special  order  requested 
by  my  able  colleague.  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  is  intended 
to  help  provide  an  incentive  to  American 
business  to  invest  in  the  improvement  of 
our  Nation's  human  resources  by  hjrtng. 
training  and  employing  presently  unem- 
ployed workers  who  lack  needed  job 
skills,  and  by  upgrading  the  job  skills  of 
and  providing  new  job  opportunities  for 
workers  presently  employed. 

This  bill  offers  employers  a  tax  credit 
toward  certain  expenses  of  programs 
designed  to  train  prospective  employees 
for  jobs  with  the  company  or  to  retrain 
current  employees  for  more  demanding 
Jobs  within  the  company. 

In  passing  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  with  my  support,  the 
Congress  indicated  its  awareness  of  the 
need  for  meeting  the  increasingly  serious 
problem  of  structural  unemployment 
caused  by  a  labor  force  ill  fitted  for  exist- 
ing and  developing  job  opportunities. 
The  Human  Investment  Act  will  link 
private  enterprise  efforts  with  those  ef- 
forts being  made  by  Federal  and  State 
governments  in  this  important  area.  The 
major  premise  of  the  proposal  which  I 
am  introducing  is  that  privat.e  business 
lias  over  the  years  learned  how  to  obtain 
the  most  results  per  training  dollar  and 
should  now  be  encouraged  to  expand  its 
training  programs  to  meet  this  national 
need. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  seriously  examine  the 
merits  of  this  bill. 

HELPING    YOLTH    GET    A    START 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great 
hopes  for  the  success  of  the  program  pro- 
posed in  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1965.  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  others  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  16th  District  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the 
most  diversified  industrial  centers  in  the 
Nation,  and  I  know  something  of  the 
problems  of  apprentice  and  on-the-job 
training  which  make  it  difficult  for  young 
men  to  get  a  start  and  advance  within 
and  Industrial  plant  Although  we  have 
made  great  progress  in  Canton,  we  are 
all  aware  that  current  labor  tralnlns, 
practices  do  not  meet  industry's  need  for 
trained  workers,  nor  do  they  serve  ade- 
quately the  young  people  who  aspire  to 
work  in  our  grow-ing  industries. 

The  incentives  provided  in  this  bill 
should  go  far  toward  solving  these  prob- 
lems, and  I  trust  that  the  legislation  will 
have  the  early  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Congress 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  today  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  of  1965  to  provide  tax 
credits  to  employers  who  pay  for  the  job 
training  of  unemployed  workers  or  the 
retraining  of  employees  about  to  be  dis- 
placed by  automation  or  mechanization. 

This  legislation  would  pro\  ide  employ- 
ers with  a  7-percent  tax  credit  toward 
wages  for  training  employees  i.i  regis- 
tered apprenticeship  programs,  on-job- 
training  programs  under  the  Manpower 
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Development  and  Training  Act.  and  co- 
operative work-study  programs. 

In  addition,  the  7-percent  tax  credit 
could  be  applied  by  the  employer  against 
tuition  and  course  expenses  paid  to  col- 
leges, or  business,  trade  and  correspond- 
ence schools  for  the  training  of  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employees.  Ex- 
penses for  organized  group  instruction 
would  also  be  covered. 

HUMAN  CAPrr/lI. C.DR  MOST  V/tLr«BL£ 

RESOUKCi: 

The  Human  Investment  Act  will  make 
possible  the  utilization  and  development 
of  our  Nation's  most  valuable  resource — 
its  human  capital.  I  can  think  of  few 
more  worthwhile  effort*  than  to  invest 
in  upgrading  the  skills  and  abilities  of 
our  country's  labor  force. 

This  bill  would  give  employers  the  in- 
centive to  expand  their  training  pro- 
grams It  would  give  employers  the  in- 
centive to  inmate  new  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees- 
men  and  women  currently  unemployed 
because  they  do  not  have  needed  skills. 
Unemployed  workers  would  be  given  the 
iraining  and  skills  needed  to  make  them 
employable.  The  Human  Investment 
Act  offers  new  hope  to  workers  whose 
jotis  are  threatened  by  automation  or 
shifting  defense  contracts. 

1  join  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis!  and 
with  my  other  colleagues  who  have  to- 
day introduced  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1965.  in  urging  that  the  House 
move  forward  to  make  this  most  worth- 
while investment  in  our  labor  force  a 
reality. 

TJTt       HrMAN      1NVZSTMEXT      ACT      COMPATtBLt 

wrrH  i^cpuEiTc.*?;  task  force  recommenda- 

«      TION 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  introduce,  along 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
MissouH  'Mr  Cunxisl,  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  of  1965. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  one  of 
Congress'  most  learned  scholars  in, 
among  other  things,  the  field  of  man- 
power and  training  problems.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Committee's  Task 
Force  on  Job  Opportunities,  whose 
chairman  Is  Mr.  Charles  Percy  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  that  we 
introduce  today  is  in  at  least  one  respect 
a  means  of  advancing  a  proposal  made 
by  the  Percy  Task  Force  to  the  full  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Committee  at  its 
meeting  last  June.  At  that  time  the 
Task  Force  recommend(?d  a  9-point  pro- 
gram including  expanded  apprentice- 
ship training.  This  bill  will  give  a  di- 
rect financial  incentive  to  employers  to 
expand  apprentice  training  programs. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  other  distin- 
guished members  present  today  in  in- 
troducing thus  constructive  Republican 
effort  to  cope  with  the  critical  job  train- 
ing needs  of  the  Nation — not  through 
increased  governmental  bureaucracy, 
but  through  tax  Incentives  to  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system.  I  am 
strictly  a  believer  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  I  wholeheartedly  support 
any  legislation  designed  to  maintain 
and  encourtige  this  system. 


IN'VF.ST-\!ENT   I-N    M.XNPOWER   NEEDED   NOW 

Mr  MrCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker  the  vi- 
tality of  .America's  competitive  free  en- 
teiprise  system  is  a  traditional  source  of 
our  Nations  great  economic  strength. 
Today.  I  am  proud  to  associate  m.vself 
•ivith  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
CuBTisl  and  my  oilier  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1965.  This  is  a  measure  which — if  en- 
acted— will  further  stimulate,  strengthen, 
and  provide  impetus  to  our  economy. 

Rapid  technological  changes,  acceler- 
ated by  automation,  have  left  growing 
numbers  of  our  Nation's  workers  dis- 
placed and  unprepared  for  skilled  em- 
ployment. As  a  result,  unemployment 
and  a  chronic  shortage  of  needed  skills 
continue  to  be  a  nagging  national  prob- 
lem. 

Tlie  Human  Investment  Act  which  will 
provide  tax  incentive  to  private  employ- 
ers who  retrain  displaced  employees  and 
set  up  apprenticeship  training  programs 
for  teaching  needed  skills  to  new  work- 
ers, appears  to  be  a  sound  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Encouraged  by  the  tax  credit  incen- 
tives of  this  measure,  private  industry 
will  respond  to  the  obvious  need  for  ac- 
tion and  solve  this  national  problem  at 
less  cost,  too,  than  Government  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
those  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  are  Introducing  this  wise  and  neces- 
sary remedial  legislation  A  sound  and 
economical  solution  is  offered  by  the 
Human  Investment  Act,  which  also 
places  the  responsibility  in  reducing  un- 
employment upon  those  who  properly 
should  take  the  lead  in  on-the-job  train- 
ing— America's  business  leaders  and  pri- 
vate employers. 

T^X     lNCENnVF.S     A     SOUND     APPROACH 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  sponsor  the  Human  Invest- 
ment .Act  today  because,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  tax  credit  approach  to  meeting  our 
job  training  problems  is  one  with  a  num- 
ber of  unique  advantages. 

Gerald  J.  Robinson,  a  lawyer  and  au- 
thor of  New  York  City,  has  written  one 
of  the  earliest  articles  advocating  the  use 
of  the  tax  credit  approach  to  spur  pri- 
vate Industry  retraining  efforts.  In  the 
spring  1964  issue  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity's Business  Topics.  Mr.  Robinson 
said: 

Industry  Itself  is  tiie  best  quallfled  to 
carry  oui  the  retraining  Job.  It  knows  it« 
own  needs,  has  the  essential  know-Jiow.  and 
has  many  of  tlie  facilities  needed  •  •  *  tliis 
combination  of  circumstances  points  clearly 
to  the  solution;  a  liberal  tax  credit  to  indus- 
try for  worker  retraining  Using  tlie  tax 
credit  as  a  stimulant  places  the  financial 
burden  for  retraining  where  it  fairly  be- 
longs— on  tbe  entire  Nation.  Tlie  credit  also 
has  the  virtue  of  allowing  industry  to  do  the 
retraining  Itself.  Thus  It  is  twice  blessed. 
by  equity  and  by  efficiency. 

Mr.  Robinson  goes  on  to  make  a  point 
which  certainly  appeals  to  me: 

For  those  who  believe  the  beat  government 
is  the  government  which  governs  least  it  has 
the  attribute  of  getting  Washington  out  of 
the  retraining  business  by  putting  the  job 
in  the  tianU£  o2  industry. 
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Under  general  leave  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  thf 
entire  article  by  Mr.  Robinson  at  the 
concliision  of  my  remarks  today. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1  on  his  able 
organization  of  this  special  presentation 
today.  I  hope  this  Republican  effort 
gets  the  wide  circulation  and  covera?e 
that  it  desenres. 

The  article  referred  to  follows; 

r.NEMP1.0TMENT   AND   TAXES — TAX   CREOrr   .\S  A 

Selective  Economic  Stimcxant 
I  By  Gerald  J    Robinson  i 

\  proper  objective  and  responsibility  Icr 
the  American  people  is  the  maintenance  tf 
full  employment  In  a  civilization  which 
values  efficiency,  justice,  and  htimanltariin 
ideals,  nothing  less  can  long  be  tolerjtfO 
But  the  worlcers'  ancient  nightmare  of  Jot- 
destroying  machinery  is  becoming  a  reality 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century.  TTiV 
full  implications  of  automation  are  now  be- 
coming discernible  The  president  of  a 
company  manulactiinng  automation  equip- 
ment has  recently  estimated  that  automH- 
tlon  Is  eliminating  more  than  40,000  jobs  n 
week,  a  figure  higher  than  the  Lairor  Depari. 
ment'5  own  estimates.  Yet  in  many  areas 
of  our  teciinological  economy  there  is  no- 
a  shortage  of  jol»  but  a  shortage  of  people 
to  an  them.  This  combination  of  circum- 
stances points  clearly  to  one  of  the  solutions 
to  unemployment:  worker  retraining.  .\ 
substantial  part  of  the  net  decrease  in  uneni- 
plo\-ment  could  be  offset  If  worliers  displaced 
by  automation  could  be  edttcated  and  trained 
in   the   new   technology. 

How  can  this  be  done'?  Retraining  is  n 
costly  process  and.  disturt>ed  as  oiu*  corpo- 
rate rianagers  may  be  about  the  prolilem 
they  cannot  freely  devote  corporate  re- 
sources to  retraining-  This  Is  a  problem  ci 
national  welfare  for  which  the  whole  Natlc-i 
is  responsible.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doui:: 
that  Industry  Itself  Is  the  best  qualifled  to 
carry  out  the  retraining  job.  It  knows  Its 
own  needs,  has  the  essential  know-how  and 
has  many  of  the  facilities  needed  Once 
agiUn,  this  combination  of  clreumatances 
points  clearly  to  the  solution:  a  liberal  tax 
credit  to  Industry  for  worker  retraining 
Using  the  tax  credit  as  a  stimulant  places 
the  financial  burden  for  retraining  where 
It  fairly  belongs — on  the  entire  Nation  T!ie 
credit  also  has  the  virtue  of  allowing  Indus- 
try to  do  the  retraining  itself.  Thus  It  is 
twice  blessed,   by  equity  and  by  elBciency 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  use  of  tiit 
tax  system  to  bring  about  desirable  economic 
and  social  conditions.  Hardly  any  Indlvidusl 
deduction  or  credit  Is  enacted  without  eco- 
nomic or  social  objectives.  But  the  mofi: 
compelling  precedent  for  the  retraining 
credit  is  the  7-pcrccni  credit  for  taveatmen: 
m  new  equipment  enacted  in  1962.  This 
credit  was  enacted  largely  because  Americj^n 
plants  were  not  being  modernized  qulclt'.y 
enough  to  meet  vigorous  foreign  competition 
The  credit  is  designed  to  reduce  taxes  by  7 
percent  of  the  amount  invested  in  qualified 
machinery,  thereby  increasing  industry's  in- 
centive! to  modernize-  It  could  hardly  i>e 
argued/that  a  similar  credit  to  reduce  tinem- 
ployment  is  less  desirable.  On  the  contrarv 
there  are  powerful  economic  and  social  rea- 
sons for  a  retraining  credit.  From  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  Increased  employment 
will  bring  greater  purchasing  power  and  in- 
creased gross  national  product.  It  will  also 
reduce  the  need  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation as  well  as  public  and  private  payments 
to  support  the  indigent  and  their  depend- 
ents. WhUe  Initially  producing  some  tax- 
revenue  loss,  the  longer  term  stimulative  ef- 
fects wotild  ultimately  increase  Treastiry  re- 
ceipts. Moreover,  placlttg  displaced  workers 
bAck  on  the  payroll  will  make  them  taxpay- 
Ing  citizens  again,  thus  preserving  a  revenue 
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source  wblcb  might  otherwise  be  lost  for- 
ever. From  the  social  point  of  view  the 
benefits  are  ample.  As  oiMOlete  sUlUs  ore 
replaced  with  productive  skills  the  wide- 
spread indignity  of  Joblessness  would  be  re- 
duced. Racial  tensions  will  be  eased. 
Poverty  will  be  reduced  and  with  It  the  de- 
linquency and  squalor  which  fester  in  our 
slums.  And  from  a  moral  point  of  view  It 
16  apparent  that  we  could  not  be  true  to  our 
bumanltarian  Ideals  if  we  did  not  txy  to 
improve  obsolete  workers  aa  much  or  more 
than  obsolete  machines. 

WThether  the  credit  would  be  an  effective 
device  to  induce  management  to  undertake 
dynamic  retraining  programs  would  depend 
on  numerous  factors.  The  size  of  the  credit 
would  be  critical.  Without  suggesting  any 
flgure  it  is  clear  that  It  would  have  to  be 
substantial.  It  might  be  argued  that  a 
credit  will  not  induce  a  company  to  do  some- 
thing it  didn't  Intend  to  do  In  any  event. 
But  this  same  argument  cottid  have  been 
advanced  agaltiat  the  Investment  credit.  Ex- 
perience with  the  investment  credit  seems 
to  have  been  favorable;  whUe  not  conclusive 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  Investment  in  new 
machinery  has  advanced  Eigntflcantiy  since 
the  credit  became  available.  Perhaps  the 
answer  to  the  incentive  question  Is  that  the 
credit  acts  as  a  nudge  to  the  undecided.  If 
it  Is  not  a  Bufflcient  inducement  In  Itself 
further  inducement*  can  be  considered.  For 
example,  to  encourage  the  retention  of  work- 
■  ihere  displacement  is  imminent  or  after 
cment  and  retraining,  an  additional 
;  ;  tlon  lor  wages  could  be  temporarily 
permitted  for  certain  workers.  Canada's  new 
tax  Incentive  program  allowing  a  deduction 
of  !!J0  percent  of  increased  research  expend- 
itures has  spurred  research  and  develop- 
ment in  that  country  A  similar  transi- 
tional spur  to  employment  In  the  United 
States  may  be  warranted.  While  business 
spends  to  make  money,  not  to  save  taxes, 
the  enactment  of  a  temporary  tax  difTeren- 
tial  favormg  labor  over  machines  may  keep 
the  advance  of  automation  at  a  more  orderly 
pace  by  allowing  more  after-tax  profits  to 
be  made  by  employing  certain  displaced 
workers  rather  than  machines. 

Widespread  agreement  on  the  need  for  full 
employment  can  be  assumed.  However,  the 
community  of  views  rapidly  vanishes  when 
tlie  techniques  for  achieving  this  desirable 
state  are  explored.  The  diversity  of  views 
Is  primarily  based  on  different  economic 
philosophies,  most  generally  reflecting  difter- 
mg  economic  affiliations.  Granted  the  press- 
ing danger  of  Increasing  structural  unem- 
ployment, -a  solution  which  does  the  least 
violence  to  the  main  armed  camps — lalssez- 
fftlre  versus  planned  economy — has,  as  a 
practical  political  matter,  the  greatest  prom- 
ise of  becoming  reality. 

Employing  a  tax  credit  to  encourage  worker 
retrnining  and  retention  has  some  remark- 
:inlc  practical  political  attractions.  For  those 
wno  believe  the  best  government  Is  the  gov- 
ernment which  governs  least,  It  has  the  at- 
tribute of  getting  Washington  out  of  the 
retr.MnIng  business  by  puttmg  the  Job  in  the 
iiands  of  Industry.  There  Is  respectable 
opinion  that  industry  can  do  both  a  better 
and  more  efllcient  Job  than  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  favor  increased 
federal  economic  planning  may  derive  a 
l:u'ge  measure  of  satisfaction  from  witnessing 
the  Federal  tax  system  actively  used  to  create 
fuller  emplosTnent-  Moving  from  the  battle 
^1  philosophies  to  the  war  of  pressure  groups 
the  prospect  is  also  bright:  Industry  gen- 
erally cannot  be  expected  to  chafe  at  a  tax 
reduction  which  Increases  profits  and  labor 
would  doubtless  hesitate  to  bewail  a  measure 
calculated  to  increase  employment. 

Of  course,  objections  to  the  proposal  will 
be  raised  At  the  congressional  hearings  on 
the  Investment  tax  credit  numerous  rea- 
soned and  not-so-well-reasoned  complaints 
''■ere   made.     Among   tbe   latter    group   th» 


standard  lament  over  Government  Incursions   credit  is  only  one  of  many  ideas  which  must 
into  the  realm  of  business  was  heard.     Of      be  explored,  wnicn  must 


coiu-se  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy. But  the  converse  of  this  antique 
truism  Is  also  true;  the  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  create.  Creation  or  destruction  de- 
pends not  upon  the  tool  but  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put.  This  fact  cannot  be  hidden 
by  slogans  and  thus  it  may  be  expected  that 
a  preponderance  of  power  group  opinion 
would  favor  the  measure.  Moreover,  the  re- 
action of  the  general  public  also  should  be 
favorable;  a  sense  of  falrplay  and  Justice 
would  certainly  require  at  least  as  favorable 
treatment  for  investment  In  human  assets  .is 
the  treatment  accorded  to  investment  In 
macliines. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  action  taken 
so  far  to  combat  unemployment  is  the  Man- 
power Development  iino  Training  Act  which 
provides  Federal  funds  to  States  for  retrain- 
ing. It  has  been  a  disappointment.  Very 
few  States  have  passed  enabling  legislation 
and  the  necessity  for  States  to  match  Federal 
funds  in  the  future  does  not  augur  well  lor 
the  program  m  view  of  the  pressing  financial 
problems  of  most  States.  A  tax  credit  Is  a 
more  efficient  device  for  getting  tlie  Job  done. 
It  will  cost  the  Nation  le.ss  bec-ause  industry 
wUl  use  Its  own  existing  facilities  eliminating 
the  need  for  expensive  expansion  of  Slate 
facilities.  Admimstration  of  the  program 
will  also  be  greatly  simplified:  instead  of 
creating  a  large  agency  m  Washington  to  es- 
tablish ««d  supervise  training  standards  the 
Job  will  be  done  by  business  itself  under  the 
ol>servant  eye  of  an  existing  corps  of  revenue 
agents. 

Other  measures  have  been  urged  to  aid  In 
alleviation  of  the  problem,  but  the  suggested 
cures  seem  as  bad  as  the  disease.  A  shorter 
workweeic  has  been  suggested — but  roundly 
criticized  as  tantamount  to  an  inflationary 
wage  Increase  making  it  harder  for  American 
goods  to  compete  in  domestic  and  world 
markets.  Massive  public  works  programs,  in- 
creased Government  employment,  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  various  other  proposals  ha;'e 
been  made.  Like  the  shorter  workweek,  each 
of  these  proposals  Involves  serious  draw- 
backs. While  these  broad  measures  may 
initially  promote  employment,  vhey  do  long- 
range  economic  damage  In  other  areas.  On 
the  other  band,  use  ol  our  tax  system  to  com- 
bat structural  unemployment  provides  a 
highly  specinc  approach  which  can  be  solely 
addressed  to  the  automation-unemployment 
problem  witliout  other  adverse  long-range 
effects.  The  rifle  versus  shotgtin  analogy  is 
apt  here — the  credit  remedy  Utrge^s  directly 
on  the  problem;  other  remedies  scatter  un- 
desirable side  effects.  The  ability  of  the  tax 
credit  to  focus  on  a  single  problem  Is  one  of 
iti>  unique  features  as  an  economic  plAniuug 
device. 

Of  course,  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  be  only  a  parual  solution  The  basic 
need  is  more  Jobs.  The  existence  of  more 
Job  opportunities  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  greater  demand  for  the  goods  our  economy 
produces,  particularly  goods  with  a  high 
labor  content  The  pending  tax  bill  pro- 
viding lor  across-the-board  tax  cuts  is  a 
move  In  the  right  direction,  but  its  emphasis 
is  wrong.  The  value  of  the  tax  cut  would 
be  greatly  increased  If  more  of  the  tax  re- 
duction were  provided  for  lower  Income  tax- 
payers, who  would  spend  the  additional  In- 
come, rather  than  to  higher  Income  tax- 
payers who  would  be  more  likely  to  save  or 
mvest  It.  Oiu-  national  need  at  this  Junc- 
ttu-e  is  for  more  consumption;  with  existing 
overcapacity  there  seems  little  Justification 
to  stimulate  Investment.  But  even  a  tax  cut 
for  low-income  groups  is  also  only  a  partial 
solution.  As  the  true  pro.oortlons  of  the 
automation  problem  become  visible  it  Is  lie- 
coming  apparent  that  attack  on  many  fronts 
la  essential,  requiring  the  Joint  strength  of 
Industry,  lalwr,  and  Govermnent.     The  tax 


In  view  of  the  nauonwide  scope  and  \it- 
gency  of  the  unemplo\-ment  problem  it  in 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  excess  costj  ol 
employing  certain  workers  should  be  borne 
by  society  in  general.  Certalnlv  any  tax 
credit  remedy  can  be  criticized.  But  unless 
the  threat  of  automation  Is  overcome  politi- 
cal pressure  may  buUd  to  impair  or  destroy 
the  advance  of  technology,  and  with  it  sc«me 
of  man's  tieet  hopes  for  abundance  and 
betterment.  In  tiie  absenc*  of  eSective 
countermeasurcs  there  is  danger  that  latwr 
unions  eventually  will  be  forced  to  epcnior 
fealherbeddlng  as  a  nationwide  industrial 
mstltutlon.  Or,  perhaps  worse,  grave  un- 
employment may  build  sentiment  to  compel 
the  Government  to  institute  massive  aid 
oonparable  to  the  farm  program.  These 
dismal  alternatives  should  be  avoided  and 
Ihey  can  be  by  vigorous  action  now.  Aut 
mailon  is  neither  a  blessmg  nor  a  ciu-se.  It 
IS  merely  another  economic  fact  of  life  wluch 
we.  with  good  sense  and  Ingenuity,  can 
shape  to  serve  oiu-  general  welfare. 

CONCLtJSION 

-Any  proposal  of  this  type  requires  careful 
study  to  assay  its  validity.  Perhaps  the  most 
critical  areas  for  mvestlgailon  are  adminis- 
trative dlfflculties.  whether  the  credit  would 
in  fact  induce  mdustry  to  retrain  and  rtjtm- 
ploy.  how  much  incentive  is  needed,  and 
what  effect  it  woiUd  have  on  industrial  effi- 
ciency. Study  should  also  be  directed  i»t 
determining  how  much  unemploynaent  re- 
sults from  workers'  geographical  Immobllity- 
If  this  is  an  importiint  factor,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  extending  the  credit  to 
worker  relocation  costs.  Investigating  these 
problems  requires  extensive  research.  In 
view  of  the  great  potential  benefits  we 
should  get  on  with  the  task. 

BBCUANNEXtNC     TKAININC     THROUGH    AMEBICAK 

Bt7SIKESS 

Mi'.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  that  the  growing  num- 
ber of  Government  manpower  pro- 
grams— many  of  them  admittedly 
worthwhile — have  nonetheless  had  a 
depressing  efftxt  on  the  magnitude  of 
private  business'  investment  in  the 
skUls  of  the  Nation's  labor  force  through 
job  training  programs  of  its  own. 

Last  April,  Mr.  Nat  Weinbers  of  the 
United  Auto  'Workers,  testified  before  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Manpower  Sub- 
committee, He  told  the  subcommittee; 
We  face  practical  situations;  we  have  one 
in  the  Chrjsler  Corporation  where,  under 
present  conditions,  the  Chrysler  Corporation, 
instead  of  imdertaking  the  retraining  ol 
workers  that  it  would  normallv  do  on  Its 
own.  Is  trjing  to  transfer  that  burden  to  the 
Government  manpower  programs  Just  lie- 
cause  they  are  there  Chrysler  is  mi.king 
enough  profits  to  do  it.  It  needs  these  work- 
ers and  it  would  do  it  if  the  manpower  pro- 
grams were  not  there. 

I  can  not  personally  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Weinberg's  statement, 
of  course,  but  if  it  is  true  we  are  now- 
beginning  to  see  a  very  unhealthy 
phenomenon;  tried  and  true  private 
business  training  programs  abandoned 
in  favor  of  Government-operated  pro- 
grams paid  for  not  by  private  firms  but 
by  the  ordinary  tax-payer. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  will  do 
much  to  nip  any  such  disturbing  trend 
in  the  bud.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  helps 
to  shift  the  major  responsibility  for  re- 
training back  where  it  belongs — on  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.    I  am 
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/mppy  to  join  In  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation, and  hope  that  Congress  will  give 
it  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
conclude  this  special  presentation  by 
thanking  the  43  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  joined  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation,  and  especially 
the  35  Members  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  success  of  this  presenta- 
tion  with   their  remarks   today. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  House  sponsors, 
I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  very  helpful  cooperation  many  of 
us  have  received  from  Republican  Sen- 
ator Winston  L.  Prouty.  of  Vermont, 
who  conceived  legislation  to  apply  the 
tax-credit  principle  toward  the  expenses 
of  job  training  by  private  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  rarely  seen  so 
much  instantaneous  enthusiasm  among 
my  colleagues  for  a  new  concept  in  legis- 
lation as  that  which  has  attended  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  This  measure 
is  an  important  initiative  toward  finding 
new  solutions  to  one  of  our  most  critical 
problems.  I  commend  it  to  Members  of 
Congress,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the 
appropriate  committees  invest  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  interest  in  evaluating 
what  I  believe  to  be  its  verj*  great 
potentialities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  associate  my- 
.self  with  the  efforts  that  have  been  an- 
nounced here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  to  provide  an  incentive  to  Ameri- 
can business  to  invest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  human  resources  by 
hiring,  training,  and  employing  presently 
unemployed  workers  lacking  needed  job 
skills,  and  by  upgrading  the  job  skills 
of  and  providing  new  job  opportunities 
for  workers  presently  employed. 

I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act.  It  would  provide 
for  a  7-percent  tax  credit  to  an  employer 
toward  certain  of  his  employee  training 
expenses.  Among  the  expenses  specifi- 
cally named  are  those  relating  to  ap- 
prenticeship training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  cooperative  work- 
study  programs,  and  tuition  refund  and 
organized  group  instruction  payments  by 
employers. 

Just  as  the  7- percent  Investment 
Credit  Act  contributed  to  the  economic 
expansion  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
Nation's  economy,  this  7-percent  tax 
credit  which  we  propose  in  our  Hiunan 
Investment  Act  will  give  important  rec- 
ognition to  the  fact  that  America's  great- 
est natural  resource  is  "human  capital," 
Our  proposal  will  provide  an  impetus  to 
the  efforts  that  are  being  m.ade  to  try 
and  close  the  gap  between  the  techno- 
logical and  manpower  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. Indeed,  what  we  propose  would 
go  a  long  way  to  encourage  private  busi- 
ness, both  large  and  small,  to  invest  in 
upgrading  the  job  skills  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force.  It  would  also  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  increased  job  training 
where  it  belongs:  namely,  on  the  Nation's 
greatest  job  trainer,  our  private  enter- 
prise system. 


Certainly  with  the  enactment  of  such 
a  proposal,  I  think  we  can  foresee  such 
benefits  as  advancement  of  individuals 
to  better  jobs  through  more  training. 
Also,  those  now  unemployed  because  of 
inadequate  skills,  could  be  hired  to  take 
their  place  The  Human  Investment  Act 
offers  new  hope,  too,  to  workers  whose 
jobs  are  threatened  by  automation  or  by 
economic  dislocations. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  this  bill  would 
use  the  tatx-credit  approach,  it  would  re- 
sult in  a  temporary  loss  of  general  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  Government  but  this 
loss  would  be  diminished  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  earning  capacity  of  the 
individual  and  greater  economic  growth. 
Rather  than  see  a  lot  of  spending  of  du- 
bious value  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  would  prefer  to  see  such  a  meritorious 
program  of  tax  credits  enacted  into  law. 
Authoritative  sources  predict  that  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  would  advance  to  S870  bilUon  by 
1970.  If  those  predictions  materialize, 
then  such  a  gross  national  product  would 
mean  Federal  revenues  of  some  $165  bil- 
lion with  tax  rates  at  their  present  levels. 
This  is  about  S50  billion  above  that  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  just  ended. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  'Ways  and 
Means  to  give  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  a  proposal  as  meritorious 
as  this,  which  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  play  such  a  vital  role  in  spurring  our 
Nation's  economy  on  to  new  heights. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
join  with  so  many  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  Introducing  this  important 
legislation,  the  Human  Investment  Act 
of  1965, 

Charles  Hanna.  who  is  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  apprentice  standards  for  the 
California  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, has  aptly  written: 

The  relatlouslilp  between  training  and  em- 
ployment is  of  special  concern  to  tlie  State 
of  California,  where  In  spite  of  unprecedent- 
ed economic  growth  unemployment  has  held 
stubbornly  at  near  6  percent.  California's 
industrial  base  Is  becoming  increasingly 
technical.  More  and  more  of  our  industry 
is  directed  to  defense,  to  electronics,  and 
aerospace  research  and  development.  Cali- 
fornia needs  and  will  continue  to  need  more 
and  more  slciiled  workers.  The  question  is 
whether  through  training  we  can  mesh  the 
needs  of  industry  with  those  of  the  new 
labor  marlcet  entrant  and  the  worker  dis- 
placed by  technological  advance.  Xt  can  be 
said  without  any  hesitation  that  the  chal- 
lenge wUl  not  be  met  unless  we  are  willing 
to  triple  our  present  efforts  in  developing 
apprenticeship  and  other  on-the-job  training 
opportunities. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Human  Investment 
Act  is  directed  specifically  to  meeting 
California's  pressing  needs,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  it. 

Some  of  the  firms  in  my  district  and 
in  other  areas  of  California  have  been 
pioneers  in  business  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  job  skills  of  their  employees  along  a 
broad  front,  I  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  American 
Management  Association  Bulletin.  No, 
45.  1964.  describing  how  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  meets  its  job  training 
problems.  The  article  is  by  Frank  G, 
Rizzardi.  one  of  North  American's  man- 


power experts,  and  It  is  entitled  "Con- 
tinuing Education:  A  Means  for  Com- 
bating Skills  Obsolescence." 

The  article  follows: 
CoNTiNuiNo  EDVc«TIo^fr  A  MEANS  roa  Com- 
bating Skills  Obsolescence 
( By  Frank  O.  Rtzaardl ) 

The  prominence  given  to  company-spon- 
sored educational  assistance  programs  is 
procif  of  management's  concern  over  the 
effect  thl.^  age  of  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology is  continuing  to  have  on  the  currency 
of  Its  engineers  and  scientists  In  their  chasen 
fields  of  specialty.  Such  emphasis  on  these 
programs  also  verifies  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinuing education  to  both  the  employee  o! 
long  standing  and  the  recent  graduate  who 
desires  to  maintain   his  currency. 

We  have  witnessed  a  great  change  m  the 
profile  of  one  of  our  major  Industries,  the 
airframe  industry,  since  1949.  This  chunge 
became  necessary  when  Its  management  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  to  fulflll  a  new  role  m 
the  rapidly  developing  spree  age.  Appro- 
priately, this  evolving  Industry  began  to  be 
referred  to  by  management  and  workers  as 
the  areospace  Industry. 

Accompanying  the  arrival  of  the  space  .ige 
was  the  age  of  fluid  technology.  IJnlike  any 
other  major  Industry,  the  survival  and 
progress  of  aerospace  companies  was  to  be 
based  on  the  ability  of  these  companies  to 
build  on  a  dynamic  technology,  Unlor- 
tunately.  however,  far  too  many  managers 
were  too  busy  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
the  multitude  of  money  and  facilities  prob- 
lems to  become  alert  to  the  rapidly  changing 
technology  within  their  Industry  and 
markets. 

In  this  period  of  revolutionary  advance?, 
in  the  aerospace  sciences,  the  industry  wisely 
continues  to  emphasize  needed  research  and 
development.  To  expand  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  whether  external  or 
within  the  areospoce  Industry,  requires  the 
continued  and  coordinated  expansion  ■;•; 
three  basic  elements: 

1  More  people  must  be  educated  and 
trained  on  a  sustained  basis  in  order  to  be 
used  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

2.  More  tools  and  facilities  must  be  pro- 
vided the  scientists  and  engineers  In  order 
that  they  be  able  to  apply  their  knowledge 
In  an  environment  that  will  assure  their 
effective  utilization. 

3.  More  new  materials  must  be  developed 
to  meet  the  space-age  needs. 

Because  many  of  these  demands  are  being 
met  through  the  same  fluid  technology  that 
has  contributed  to  the  rapid  obsolescence 
of  equipment,  techniques,  and  manpower 
it  is  essential  that  management  not  oiUy 
maintain  an  adequate  staff  of  trained  engi- 
neers and  scientists  but  also  provide  means 
by  which  these  key  personnel  can  continue 
their  education  and  training  on  a  sustained 
basis. 

World  leadership  in  the  design  and  manu- 
lacture  of  advanced  systems  depends  upon 
prompt  application  of  the  latest  scientific 
knowledge  before  It  becomes  obsolete.  .-M- 
though  America  has  no  monopoly  on  either 
the  knowledge  or  the  skills  and  technical 
faculties  necessary  for  its  prompt  applica- 
tion. It  does  have  a  highly  developed  educa- 
tional system  which  industry  must  use  more 
Intensively  In  helping  to  keep  the  Nation 
ahead   In  the  armament  and  space  race 

Table  1. — Grojcth  in  sales 
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SOME    COMPANT     BACXCROUNO 

North  American  Aviation  represents  a 
unique  fusion  of  science  and  industry.  It 
15  an  organization  that  has  proved  Its  ability 
to  shorten  the  time  lag  between  discovery 
and  application  and  that  is  contributing  to 
technical  progress  and  putting  It  on  the  pro- 
duction line  for  the  common  defense  and 
everyday  uses  of  the  community. 

The  company  has  personnel  with  many 
diSerent  aptitudes  and  skills — from  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  manual  worker  to  the 
creative  Ingenuity  of  the  engineer,  scientist, 
and  manager.  The  organization  includes 
specialists  In  hundreds  of  different  sciences, 
subsclences,  trades,  and  professions.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  flexible,  dynamic  organiza- 
tion IS  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Arm's 
(arsighted  management  In  planning  for  the 
luiure.  J.  H.  Klndelberger.  former  chairman 
o(  the  company's  board  of  directors,  said  In 
1948: 

The  Job  ahead  will  not  be  easy.  The  revo- 
lutionary advances  In  systems  performance 
toward  which  we  are  now  striving  are  having 
a  profound  effect  on  almost  every  phase  of 
systems  design  and  manufacture  While 
maintaining  the  Initiative,  loyalty,  and  team- 
work which  buUt  the  organization,  we  must 
concentrate  on  constantly  Improving  our 
skills  to  meet  the  challenge  of  tomorrow," 
.\a  an  Indication  of  the  growing  complexity 
of  weapons  systems  brought  on  by  the  age 
of  extraordinary  technological  progress,  the 
company  found  It  necessary  to  establish 
training  programs.  These  programs  were  de- 
signed to  acquaint  many  of  the  employees 
with  the  latest  techniques  in  specialized 
fields  such  as  electronics  and  hydraulics.  As 
technology  progressed  further,  these  pro- 
grams were  modlfled  or  expanded,  to  meet 
new  problems  so  that  the  R.  &  D  organiza- 
tion and  Its  service  adjuncts  might  continue 
to  be  properly  equipped  to  meet  their  rapidly 
changing  technical  responsibilities 

To  understand  fully  the  problems  accom- 
panying the  conversion  of  the  "tin  benders' 
lis  employees  in  the  airframe  Industrv  were 
called) ,  one  must  visualize  the  many  changes 
t.nat  have  taken  place  and  are  continuing 
to  take  place  within  the  industry.  This  In- 
sight can  probably  best  be  accomplished  by 
taking  a  look  at  the  growth  and  a  few  of 
the  material  changes  that  took  place  within 
North  American  Aviation  between  1948  and 
li>63  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  aero- 
space era. 

During  this  15-year  period,  sales  of  the 
company's  products  Increased  by  almost 
2,000  percent  (see  table  li.  Although  the 
largest  Increase  In  sales  occurred  In  the 
1958-63  period,  a  significant  increase  can  be 
noted  between  1948  and  1953  It  was  during 
this  latter  period  that  company  manage- 
ment began  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
the  age  of  extraordinary  technological  prog- 
ress, Its  great  potentials,  and  the  effect  It 
would  have  on  the  company's  future  busi- 
ness activities.  In  this  period.  North  Amer- 
ican achieved  significant  gains  In  a  variety 
of  advanced  technical  and  scientific  fields  so 
that  the  company's  capabilities  continued  to 
be  broadened  and  strengthened. 
It  was  not  until  about  1954  that  the  tech- 
nological advances  of  the  late  1940'5  and  the 
early  igsO's  were  to  become  visible  In  the 
lorm  of  new  products  and  a  more  greatly 
diversified  company.  The  resultant  dlversl- 
ncatlon  can  be  measured  by  the  growing 
proportion  of  the  company's  buslne.«.s  In 
Sejds  other  than  aircraft— missiles,  elec- 
tronics, electromechanical  equipment,  rocket 
engines,  and  atomics  (see  toble  2i.  In  1955 
these  new  fields  accounted  for  20  percent  of 
the  company's  business,  with  aircraft  sales 
accounting  for  80  percent.  By  1959  they 
represented  43  percent  of  the  total. 

rurther  progress  was  achieved  through  a 
continuing  effort  in  executing  Important  na- 
tional programs  that  contributed  to  the  rap- 


idly advancing  technology.  Most  of  these 
programs  required  not  only  creative  re- 
search and  development  but  also  efficient 
production  of  systems  and  components.  By 
1963,  aircraft  sales  reached  the  point  of  ac- 
counting for  only  20  percent  of  tJie  com- 
pany's business,  while  systems  resulting  from 
new  technology  represented  some  80  percent 
of  the  total. 

While  this  growth  was  taking  place,  the 
upward  trend  and  diversification  m  scientific 
and  engineering  activity  continued  as  devel- 
opment work  vslb  carried  forward  on  different 
airplane  categories  and  many  diversified  re- 
search projects.  Indicative  of  the  extraor- 
dinary technical  demands  on  the  company, 
table  3  shows  that  total  employment  in  en- 
gineering activities  in  the  1948-63  period 
greatly  exceeded  peak  engineering  and  scien- 
tific employment  of  the  company  during 
World  War  II.  An  additional  condition  that 
made  management  more  aware  of  the  im- 
pact of  technology  on  manpower  needs  was 
the  Increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  engineering 
and  scientific  personnel  to  total  personnel 
employed.  Forecasts  further  indicated  that 
this  trend  would  continue  without  letup  so 
that  by  1970.  22  percent  of  aU  persons  em- 
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ployed  in  the  aerospace  Industry  would  be 
engineers  and  scientists.  A  pending  short- 
age of  scientists  and  engineers,  brought 
about  by  the  growing  needs  of  the  infant 
aerospace  in>lU£try,  was  Indicated  as  early 
as  1948  in  a  North  American  personnel  re- 
port which  stated:  "Recruitment  of  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers  presented  few 
problems  during  the  year,  but  an  increaslnj: 
amount  of  difficulty  was  encountered  in  re- 
cruiting experienced  engineers  and  certain 
types  of  skilled  craftsmen  "  The  engineer- 
ing manpoa-er  shortage  would  become  more 
acute  because  of  the  accelerated  obsolescence 
of  certain  types  of  engineers  caused  by  tech- 
nological changes  which  became  more  fre- 
quent and  more  extensive.  This  sho.tace 
was  further  aggravated  as  more  Industries 
changed  goals  In  order  to  participate  m  the 
expanding  space  business:  the  concurrent 
decreasing  enrollment  In  engineering  schools 
was  another  factor  contributing  to  the  short- 
age. Employment  activity  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  continuing  shortage  of  graduate 
engineers  Is  depicted  in  table  4  which  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  surveys  made  by  the 
engineering  manpower  commission  of  the 
Engineers  Joint  Coimcll. 


T,\aLE  2. — Changes  in  product  mix 
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Table    i.— Comparison    of    engineerinf    de- 
ficiencies in  total  V.S.  employment  goals 
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EDUCATtONAL   REIMBiniSEMEKT 

In  order  to  provide  a  means  by  which  It- 
e.-nployees  could  continue  their  education. 
North  American  instituted  Its  first  formal 
voluntary  employee  educational  assistance 
program  in  1950  Today  this  va!u.ible  prx^- 
gram  is  called  the  educational  reimburse- 
ment program  It  was  established  to  pro- 
vide employees  with  an  opportunity  to  take 
courses  of  Instruction  at  nearby  schools  and 
colleges  on  a  voluntary  basis  (on  their  own 


time  I  and  at  a  .minimum  cost  to  themselves. 
The  objectives  are  to: 

1-  Provide  employees  with  a  means  for  Im- 
proving themselves  by  sharing  In  their  de- 
velopment costs. 

2.  Decrease  the  employee's  rate  of  tech- 
nological obsolescence  by  providing  him  with 
a  means  for  contlniung  his  education  on  a 
sustained  basis. 

3.  Influence  engineering  and  sclentlB- 
graduates  to  select  the  company  as  their  fu- 
ture employer. 

One  of  the  more  Important  results  of  the 
program,  however.  Is  Itt  contribution  to  em- 
ployee Job  performance,  thereby  enhancing 
employee  advancement  oppo.nunitles  within 
the  company  and  addmg  to  overall  company 
effectiveness.  " 

The  first  reimbursement  program  at- 
tempted by  the  company  was  b.islcally  non- 
degree  oriented.  Reunbursement  was'  based 
on  the  employee's  enrollment  m  approved 
Individual  courses  rather  than  In  an  ap- 
proved  degree  program.  However,  a  degree 
objective  was  permissible  under  the  pro- 
gram's provisions. 

The  basic  requirements  of  the  first  reim- 
bursement program  apply  today.  The  em- 
ployee Is  requlrtd  to  have  the  course  and 
the  school  at  which  he  plans  to  enroll  ap- 
proved by  a  divisional  program  administrator 
This  approval  determines  the  employee's  eli- 
gibility for  a  two-thirds  reimbursement  on 
tuition  and  fees  after  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  course.  The  course  must  be  re- 
lated to  North  Americans  primary  opera- 
tions but  not  necessarily  to  the  employee'" 
present  Job. 

Schools  accredited  by  a  regional  accredit- 
ing association  or  by  the  National  Home 
Study  Council  are  automatically  approved 
for  enrollment  by  the  participating  employee 
Those  not  so  accredited  are  usually  Investi- 
gated and  evaluated  by  a  team  of  appropriate 
oompajiy    personnel    selected    to    determine 
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■whether  these  schools  meet  certain  stand- 
axds  necessary  for  approval  under  the  pro- 
gram. This  evaluation  of  a  oonaccrerUted 
school  ordinarily  does  not  take  place  unless 
a  number  of  employees  Indicate  an  interest 
In  the  school.  Prom  1650  to  1964.  some  60 
local  schools  were  evaluated,  with  about  40 
t>eing  approved  under  the  reimbursement 
program. 

An  employee  can  be  removed  from  the  pro- 
gram If  he  does  not  raalntam  a  satisfactory 
job  attendance  or  a  good  work  record.  This 
requirement  is  felt  to  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  participation  In  the  program  does  not 
adversely  affect  the  employee's  performance 
of  his  reguieir  work  asslgiunent.  Company 
records,  however,  show  that  no  employees 
were  ever  removed  from  the  program  for 
failure  to  meet  this  requirement.  Appar- 
ently, the  presence  of  this  requirement 
causes  many  employees  to  ev:ilu.ite  carefully 
their  ability  to  carry  a  large  academic  course 
load  while  working  a  full  40-hour  week.  Each 
divisional  program  administrator  also  serves 
as  a  control  point  by  questioning  the  num- 
ber of  courses  for  which  on  employee  is 
seeking  reimbursement. 

When  the  employee  completes  the  ap- 
proved course  and  receives  u  passing  grade 
I  at  least  a  grade  of  C  is  required),  the  com- 
pany reimburses  him  for  two-thirds  of  the 
tuition  and  tees,  including  certain  nonre- 
fuudiiible  laboratory  fees-  Costs  for  books 
and  breakage  fees  are  not  allowable  items 
of  expense,  except  In  correspondence  courses 
where  the  cost  of  the  books  is  usually  in- 
separable from  the  cost  of  the  course.  If 
equipment  is  included  as  part  of  a  course, 
the  employee  must  pay  the  full  portion  of 
the   equipment  cost. 

Another  requirement  is  that  the  employee 
must  be  employed  by  the  company  full  rime 
(40  hours  or  more  per  week).  Time  spent 
on  courses  taken  under  the  proijram  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  Is  not  considered  as 
time  worked  for  the  company. 

As  shown  in  table  5.  the  problem  of  up- 
dating company  persormel  during  the  1950- 
56  period  u'ris  p:irtlally  allevLitPd  by  the  ed- 
ucational reimbursement  prof^ram.  During 
this  period,  an  average  of  over  1,900  em- 
ployees per  year  attended  various  colleges 
and  schools.  These  employees  completed  a 
total  of  15.876  courses.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  70  percent  of  the  program  participants 
were  engineers  and  scientist.*;,  with  the  re- 
mainder coming  from  other  functional  areas 
within  the  company. 

A  company  forecast  of  engineering  and 
scientiflc  manpower  needs  for  the  1957-63 
period  revealed  that  there  would  have  to  be 
almost  a  100-percent  increa-sc  in  its 
head  count  if  we  were  to  have  the  manpower 
required  to  meet  the  anticipated  accelerated 
growth  in  company  business.  This  pre- 
dicted growth  was  soon  to  be  duplicated  by 
the  whole  aerospace  industry,  bringing 
greater  pressure  to  bear  on  the  already  de- 
ficient supply  of  engineering  manpower  lu 
tHe  United  States. 
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Table  4  sliows  that  although  the  percent- 
age of  dcncienctes  in  employment  goals  es- 
tablished by  those  firms  surveytd  indlca}.es  a 
decrease,  the  number  ox  engineers  represerit- 
ed  by  these  detlciencies  was  iuDtUQily  lucreoa- 
ing  during  this  period.  The  tirowiiig  serious- 
ness of  this  problem  to  maiiageinent  was  to 
be  further  demonstra.ted  by  -in  Insiiillclent 
growth  in  the  number  'Jl  etitjlr.eerlng  degrees 
to  be  conferred  by  recognized  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  durijig  the  194d-6l 
period.  As  shown  in  table  ti,  the  number  of 
bachelor's  degrees  conferred  In  this  period 
dropped  from  45.200  in  1949  to  35  B80  in  1961. 
In  contrast,  the  number  of  muster's  deijrees 
rose  from  4.798  to  8.177.  and  doctor's  degrees 
rose  from  417  to  94U. 

To  BupplMnent  the  large  but  stil!  Insuffi- 
cient number  of  qualified  employees  rccniited 
from  among  the  current  graduates.  North 
American  amended  the  1960  eduCiLtlonal  re- 
imbursement prouram  in  1957  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  qualilled  employees  who  desired 
to  secure  n  degree  while  employed.  As  ex- 
pected, this  amended  program  beg.in  to  play 
a  still  greater  role  in  helping  to  meet  the 
company's  long-range  technlcsil  manpower 
requirements. 

Table  7.  which  summarizes  1057-63  educa- 
tional leinibiiiseineut  activity,  shows  that 
North  Amenc.ix.'s  employeoe  completed  a 
ttitai  ol  57.447  courses  during  this  period. 
More  than  600  employees  received  bachelor'^ 
desrees,  340  earnwl  master's  degrees,  and  17 
obtained  doctor'j  degrees.  Baoh  succeeding 
y«ir  »*A'  inrrcrtj.^d  use  of  the  progrwn  by  all 
employees.  As  in  the  1950-66  period,  over  70 
pertent  of  the  progr.un  participants  were  em- 
ployees classiiied  as  scientists  and  engineers, 
in  addition  to  those  who  secured  their  d'?- 
grees  under  this  amended  prograjn,  many 
employees  still  eligible  for  educational  bene- 
fits under  the  GX  bill  secured  their  decrees 
while  under  a  company-sponsored  education- 
al leave  of  absence,  returning  to  work  at 
North  American. 

The  amended  educational  reimbursement 
program  provides  the  employee  with  a  greater 
incentive  to  continue  his  educational  pro- 
gram until  he  receives  a  degree.  Under  this 
extended  program,  the  employee  who  secures 
a  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's  degree  In 
an  approved  Held  becomes  eligible  to  receive. 


In  addition  to  the  two-thirds  reimbursement 
of  his  tuition  and  lees  upon  course  comple- 
tion, the  remibursement  of  the  remauiiug 
one-third.  Moreover,  each  participant  receiv- 
ing a  master's  or  doctor's  degree  may  be  reim- 
bursed up  to  $100  for  graduate  fees  and  e«- 
peoses  Incurred  la  the  preparation  of  lua 
thesis,  such  as  for  typing,  binding,  and  pub- 
lishing. 

EOUCATION.^L    LEAVES    OF    ABSENCE 

Unlllce  the  1950-56  program  which  made 
.no  provision  for  part-time  employment, 
under  the  amended  program  an  employee 
studying  for  an  advanced  degree  becomes 
eligible  for  a  part-time  work  schedule  ol  no 
lewer  than  20  hours  a  week  from  date  of  hire 
He  can  also  apply  lor  an  educational  leave 
of  absence,  without  pay.  provided  he  mceta 
certain  conditions  One  of  the  basic  re- 
quirements  Is  that  he  must  have  completed 
prior  to  each  leave,  at  least  1  year  of  con. 
tinuous  full-tano  employment.  An  em- 
ployee may  be  considered  lor  an  educational 
leave  even  though  he  may  be  participating 
in  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  educational  as. 
slstince  programs  from  some  other  source 
The  length  of  the  educational  leave  varies 
with  the  employee's  degree  objective.  An 
employee  in  the  first  -'  years  of  Ills  uiider- 
Jiaduhte  program  may  be  granted  a  lej\e 
not  to  exceed  11  inonth.=;.  An  employee  m 
tlie  Inst  2  years  of  his  bachelor's  progrstn 
may  be  granted  a  leave  not  to  exceed  21 
months.  A  doctoral  candidate,  on  the  oiher 
har.d.  may  be  granted  an  educational  leave 
Mot  to  exceed  :i6  months  The  employee  on 
J  ieii\e  ol  21  months  or  more  is  required  to 
return  to  wurk  m  the  summer,  unless  he  is 
::i  residence  ui  his  school  during  that  time 
A  doctoral  candidate  may  take  his  leave  with 
intermittent  periods  of  school  and  work,  or 
his  months  or  leave  may  be  taken  con. 
sci-uiively. 

Each  year  the  company  has  about  350  em- 
plo.eea  attending  school  on  educational 
k-avc.  While  a  majority  attend  colleges 
neor  their  place  oi  employment,  a  large 
ULiniiJcr  travel  to  distant  colleges.  Including 
■.lotne  in  Europe. 

Pa-Jt  experience  has  proved  that  the 
C'jinpanv  x^ot  only  benefits  greatly  from  the 
Knowledge  gruiivd  by  Us  employees  while  or. 
educational  leave  but  also  from  the  publicity 
which  these  employees  give  the  company 
while  on  the  campus.  Each  dlvlslonul  pro- 
^jri'.ni  administrator  norniilly  provides  hlB 
division's  employee?  on  lewve  with  copies  of 
the  weekly  employee  newspaper,  the  quarter- 
ly insgazine  (describing  the  teohnologlcrtt 
areas  related  to  company  activities),  and 
other  sources  of  company-related  Informu. 
tioii  waicii  other  students  on  campus  ma; 
liivd  to  be  u:  inierett. 
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jg  It  has  been  found  that  on  some  campuses 

27  the  employee  on  educational  leave  is  a  more 

<K  effective  recruiter  than  the  professional  re- 

^  crulter  sent  from  the  division's  employment 

_  office.     In  other  instances,  the  employee  on 

..  leave  was  found  to  have  greatly  facilitated 

_  the  work  of  the  employment  recruiter  by 


telling  others  the  merits  of  working  for  tbe 
company. 

Aside  from  the  257  degrees  received  in 
1963,  9.565  employees  completed  more  than 
14,000  courses.  A  ftirther  analysis  of  these 
statistics  reveals  that  a  large  number  of  the 
recipients  of  master's  degrees  In  budness  ad- 


ministration were  members  of  management 
in  the  research  and  development  areas  who 
Isd  the  technical  and  sclentlflo  knowledge 
but  fotmd  a  need  for  increased  knowledge 
10  tbe  area  of  business  management. 

EorognlElng  the  R&D  manager's  need  for 
mcre.ised  knowledge  In  business  manage- 
ment, the  company  worked  very  closely  with 
1  nearby  State  college  on  the  establishment 
of  a  master  of  business  administration  pro- 
gram for  those  with  a  bachelor's  degree  In 
mathematics,  engineering,  or  physical  scl- 
(nce.  As  a  result  of  this  company  effort 
ibout  200  employees  enrolled  in  this  pro- 
gram. We  feel  that  this  program  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  North  American's  operations  In  all 
aress. 
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PREPAID  ADVANCED  DECREE  WOBK-STCDT 
PROGRAM 

Because  of  the  growing  need  for  engineers 
ind  Ecientlsts,  the  prepaid  advanced  degree 
work-study  program  was  established  In  June 
1862.  The  objective  of  thu  program  Is  to 
increaiie  further  the  company's  supply  of 
eogineers,  scientists,  and  mathematicians 
holding  advanced  degrees.  It  Is  also  expect- 
ti  that  those  employees  with  bachelor's  de- 
grees who  have  been  out  of  school  for  some 
lime  will  be  further  motivated  to  update 
themselves  by  securing  an  advanced  degree 
through  this  program. 

The  prepaid  program  gives  qualified  em- 
ployees in  engineering,  scientific,  and  mathe- 
matician Job  claEslflcatlona  In  research  and 
ilerelopment  activities  an  opportunity  to 
cudy  toward  advanced  degrees  and  have  their 
full  tuition  and  certain  fees  and  expenses 
paid  m  advance  of  course  completion  dlrect- 
.!  to  the  school.  The  participants  must  be 
unconditionally  accepted  by  an  approved 
graduate  school  In  an  advanced  program 
leading  to  either  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree 
m  their  field  of  specialization.  They  may 
work  part  time  or  full  time  in  their  regular 
mmpany  positions.  Time  spent  on  such 
courses,  however.  Is  not  considered  as  time 
worked  for  the  company. 

Employees  participating  In  this  program 
must  work  at  least  20  hours  a  week.  If  they 
work  24  hours  a  week  or  less,  they  must  en- 
rall  for  at  least  6  credit  hours  each  semester 
w  term.  If  their  work  schedules  are  more 
Una  24  hours  a  week,  they  may  enroll  for 
'«5  than  6  credit  hours.  On  the  other 
land,  employees  who  work  a  full  40-hour 
week  muy  carry  any  number  of  credit  hours 
raelr  academic  load  and  grades,  however,  arc 
t.o!ely  monitored:  and  If  there  Is  s  danger 
Cat  their  company  work  or  academic 
raurses  will  be  adversely  affected,  they  are 
counseled  accordingly  by  their  divisional 
program  administrator. 

In  1963.  the  first  full  year  of  operation. 
Bme  658  employee  participants  completed 
"«r  1.800  individual  graduate  level  courses 
Employees  received  47  master's  degrees  In 
ae  fields  of  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
pnysical  licleace. 

SCIE.VCE-ENOrNEERINO   FELLOWSHIPS 

In  recognition  of  North  American's  key 
rale  In  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
^ae  state  of  the  art  In  scientific  field.'!.  Its 
•oard  of  directors  recently  estabUshed  a 
oiimber  of  science-engineering  fellowships. 
inis  program  provides  assistance  to  highly 
qualiaed  employees  who  are  seeking  either 
aaster's  or  doctoral  degrees  In  certain  areas 
^tJiln  the  fields  of  engineering,  science  or 
mathematics.  Provision  is  made  for  either 
part-time  or  full-time  on-campus  study  for 
Klected  candidates.  Assistance  Includes  the 
rayment  of  tuition  and  fees,  reimbursement 
"t  i-equired  books  and  supplies,  including 
c.rtaln  transporutton  and  moving  expenses 
«a  a  monthly  allowance  based  on  the  par- 
«ipant's  progress  toward  his  degree, 
CXI 1467 


Once  the  program  has  been  In  operation 
for  3  or  4  years.  It  Is  expected  to  add  about 
25  employees  with  doctoral  degrees  and  5 
with  master's  degrees  to  the  company's  engi- 
neering and  scientific  capabilities  each  year 
Unfortunately,  there  are  not  enough  fellow- 
ships to  meet  the  demand  of  the  large  num. 
her  of  qualified  applicants.  Fortunately, 
however,  many  of  these  applicants  can  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  reimbursement 
and  prepaid  advanced  degree  work-study 
programs.  As  a  result,  one  educational  pro- 
gram provides  participants  for  the  others! 

BECOCNrriON  FOR  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 

One  of  the  most  serious  shortcomings  of 
the  educational  programs  was  the  failure  to 
provide    a    means    for    communicating    the 
participants  academic  progress  to  his  man- 
agement.   Nor  had  any  provision  been  made 
for  a   followup   on    the   employee    who    ac- 
quired a  degree  under  one  of  the  programs 
n  order  to  insure  that  supervision  was  mak- 
ing full  use  of  his  total  skills  and  knowledge. 
To   correct    these   shortcomings,    two    re- 
quirements  are    now   part    of  all   company 
educational  programs.     First,  upon  comple- 
tion of  each  course  taken  by  the  employee 
under  one  of  the  programs,  course  comple- 
tion notices  are  prepared  and  sent  by  the 
divisional  program  administrator  to  appro- 
priate company  offices.    Second,  an  employee 
completing  his   degree   requirements  under 
one  of  the  programs  is  reviewed  by  his  divi- 
sion s  employment  section  in  order  to  Insure 
that  his  compensation  and  work  assignment 
are  appropriate  and  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  employee  and  the  company. 

Under  the  first  requirement,  two  copies  of 
the  course-completion  notice  are  prepared 
One  copy  Is  sent  to  the  employee's  depart- 
ment where  the  Information  Is  recorded  on 
his  i3rogress  record.  This  copy  la  also  for- 
warded to  the  ei^iployee's  immediate  super- 
visor who  retalnsnt  so  that  when  the  need 
for  certain  capabilities  and  educational  back- 
grounds arise  within  the  department  he  will 
have  readily  available  a  complete  record  of 
the  experience  and  academic  background  of 
each  employee  reporting  to  him.  since  some 
supervisors  give  credit  toward  merit  salary 
increases  for  courses  taken  by  the  employee 
communication  of  thU  Information  is  of 
great  value  to  the  employee. 

The  second  copy  of  the  course -completion 
notice  is  retained  by  the  employee's  divisional 
central  personnel  records  office  for  Inclusion 
in  the  master  personnel  record,  which  serves 
as  a  prim.'u-y  source  of  information  on  him 
The  impor-oance  of  this  completion  notice 
bo.h  to  the  employee  and  the  company  is 
that  the  personnel  department  is  requested 
to  proiHde  complete  experience  and  academic 
information  on  an  employee  being  consid- 
ered for  transfer  within  the  company  The 
presence  of  thU  readily  available  complete 
record  of  all  academic  courses  taken  bv  the 
employee  since  his  hire  date  eliminates  the 
need  to  write  to  his  coUeges  for  transcripts. 
This  greatly  reduces  the  time  required  to 
verify  the  employee's  qualifications  for  pos- 
sible transfer  or  promotion. 

The  Importance  of  reviewing  each  degree 
recipient  in  order  to  Insure  that  his  com- 
pensation and  work  assignment  are  appro- 
priate and  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
employee  and  the  company  has  been  veri- 
fied by  the  repeated  occurrence  of  similar 
Incidents  Involving  program  participants. 

A  typical  example  concerned  an  experienced 
research  englqeer  who  had  Just  returned 
from  an  educational  leave  of  absence  after 
receiving  his  M.B.A.  degree  from  Harvard 
On  return  from  leave,  the  engineer's  super- 
visor placed  htai  m  his  old  position,  which 
involved  the  designing  of  some  electro- 
mechanical hardware.  No  attempt  was 
made  by  the  supervisor   to   determine   the 
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employee's  interests  and  emplo\-ment  objec- 
tives Within  6  weeks  after  his  return,  the 
employee  turned  in  his  resignation  because 
he  was  being  considered  for  emplovment  as 
a  project  engineer  by  a  competlt'or.  This 
action  and  related  information  immediately 
alerted  the  employment  section  to  the  em- 
ployee's new  interests.  On  this  basis  the 
company  was  able  to  arrange  for  the  em- 
ployee s  transfer  to  a  project  office  within  the 
company  where  he  would  be  able  to  apply 
both  his  technical  and  business  knowledge 
This  resulted  in  the  protection  of  the  com- 
pany's investment  in  the  employee  as  well 
'^.-,"l''i*'""^  '■^^  employee  In  a  position  In 
Which  he  would  be  happy,  knowing  that  he 
could  apply  both  his  experience  and  educa- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  vacancy  in  the 
project  office,  harder  to  fill  than  that  va- 
cancy created  by  the  transfer  of  the  em- 
ployee, was  filled  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  everyone  concerned. 

The  method  by  which  a  review  of  a  recent 
degree  recipient  Is  accomplished  can  best  be 
explained  by  the  following  statement  taken 
from  the  company's  personnel  policies  and 
procedures  manual : 

"The  division  educational  program  admin- 
istrator will  provide  the  division  employ- 
ment section  with  a  synopsis  of  the  abcut-to- 
graduate  employee's  educational  and  cxne- 
rlence  background. 

"The  employment  section's  representative 
win  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  employee's 
supervisor  and  department  head  and  others 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termmmg  the  employee's  qualifications  and 
planning  the  course  of  action  to  be  followed 
regarding  the  employee.  If  it  Is  determined 
that  reassignment  or  transfer  of  the  em- 
p  oyee  Is  In  the  best  Interest*  of  the  em- 
ployee and  the  company,  the  employment 
section,  with  the  employee's  approval,  will 
make  every  effort  to  arrange  a  reassignment 
or  transfer  to  a  position  which  will  be  com- 
patible with  the  employee's  experience  and 
education. 

"If  there  is  no  opening  for  reassignment 
fl  .?,"1^f  '"  "  "^^^^  recipient's  division, 
the  division  employment  section  win  cend 
the  Information  on  the  concerned  emp'oyee's 
experience  and  education  to  the  corporate 
administrator— fellowship  and  educational 
programs.  The  corporate  administrator  will 
work  with  the  other  divisions  m  placing  the 
employs^  where  his  capabilities  will  be  u«ed 
more  effectively."  " 

Management  is  finding  the  above  require- 
ment to  be  an  Important  motivating  facto-- 
for  more  engineers,  scientists,  and  other  per- 
sonnel to  continue  voluntarily  their  develop- 
ment through  additional  course  work  at 
local  schools  and  colleges. 

Normal  attrition  within  the  company's  di- 
visions creates  a  sulBclent  number  of  va- 
cancies so  that  quaUfied  employees  covered 
by  this  requirement  can  be  readily  placed  In 
appropriate  positions.  Company  divisions 
whose  grcffcth  may  be  leveling  off  foresee  no 
new  personnel  problems  arising  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  policy  requirements. 

It  may  be  stated  that  North  American 
management,  particularly  Its  research  and 
development  management,  feels  that  these 
educational  programs  are  making  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  company  and  the  com- 
munity by: 

1.  Helping  Its  engineering  and  scientific 
personnel  to  accept  education  aa  being  a  con- 
tinuing process. 

2.  Providing  a  means  by  which  these  per- 
sonnel may  continue  their  education  on  a 
sustained  basis. 

3.  Attracting  new  graduates  to  the  organi- 
zation. 

4.  Increasing  the  technical  skills  of  Its  per- 
sonnel, thereby  reducing  the  poeslblllty  of 
obsolescence  because  of  new  technology. 
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5.  Hi^lplug  to  provide  &  sound  loundatlon 
of  highly  sUUed  personnel  upon  which  to 
build  for  the  future. 

The  reaction  of  employees  has  been  highly 
favorable.  They  have  developed  a  more  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  the  need  for  continuing 
education  and  through  their  participation 
have  in  many  Instances  motivated  the  local 
schools  :.ad  colleges  to  develop  new  and  more 
chalieiiglhg  courses  at-d  degree  prcn{r:i*n3. 
To  thii  extent,  the  community  and  ilie  whole 
national  eHort  have  greatly  benentod. 

Looking  Into  the  future.  North  American 
coD'.lnues  to  expand  Its  research  and  devel- 
opment eflon  on  at  least  lour  levels — exycrl- 
mirntatlon  needed  In  the  design  of  products 
under  contract,  studies  of  specialized  aero- 
space problems,  ;ipplied  research  aimed  at 
creating  riev;  products,  and  basic  research  to 
adv:ince  scientific  knowledge.  To  meet  these 
challenges  and  thO!>e  of  an  age  of  continuing 
extraordinary  technological  progress,  the 
company'^  educational  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  applied  with  growing  effective- 
ness. New  programs  will  no  doubt  be  devel- 
oped to  assist  the  engineer,  scientist,  and 
muiiiig'jmeut  to  become  more  effective  In  the 
face  of  growing  shortages  of  qualiflcd  per- 
sonnel and  in  dealing  with  the  forces  which 
^ire  threatening  the  currency  of  their  skills. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  other  Members  be  pei-mltted 
to  extend  their  remarks  after  ray  re- 
marks, and  that  the  request  be  extended 
to  all  Members  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERoONAI.  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Mlchi!?an  (Mr.  HirrcHiNSONl  may 
txtend  his  icmarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tue.sday.  September  7.  I  was  necessarily 
absent.  In  order  to  fill  a  speaking  engage- 
ment in  niy  district  to  which  I  had  been 
long  committed. 

Iir  order  that  my  position  may  be 
known  on  the  questions  resolved  ori  that 
day  by  loUcal!  votes.  I  would  have  voted 
■  no"  on  loilcall  No  162 — and  "yea"  on 
loHcalls  263.  264,  and  265. 


LOCAL    UNES    UPDATE,    BUY    NEW 
PLANES 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Miiuiesota  IMr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECoitD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  to  in- 
.scrt  in  today's  Record  a  news  article  from 
the  Chiengo  Trlbime  of  September  4, 
19G4.  which  describes  the  ciu'rent  efforts 
of  the  Nation's  local  sen-ice  airlines  to 
provide  improved  service  by  means  of  a 
most  impressive  reequipment  program. 

Since  most  of  the  air  service  in  our 
part  of  Minnesota  is  provided  by  an  out- 


standing local  service  airline.  North 
Central  Airlines.  I  can  say  that  I  am  in- 
deed pleased  and  impressed  with  the 
comments  of  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  presi- 
dent, of  the  Air  Transport  Association. 
that  even  better  service  is  on  the  way. 
The  article  follows: 

LOC.M.    LiXES    XJPD.4TZ,    BtTT    NcW    PLANES 

Local  service  airlines  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  klng-Blze  reequipment  program  which  will 
more  than  double  tiieir  Investment  in  air- 
craft over  the  next  3  yeprs. 

Thirteen  local  service  airlines  have 
ordered  33  now  jets  and  30  new  turboprop 
aircraft.  In  addition.  51  piston-powered 
planes  Me  being  converted  to  turboprops. 

TWO    WVNDRED  MILLION  DOLLAR  VALUE 

These  new  planes  and  conversions  are  val- 
ued at  about  S200  million,  or  more  than  a'i: 
times  the  present  value  of  all  of  the  aircraft 
now  bcmg  used  by  the  local  lines.  Local 
service  airlines  that  serve  Chicago,  Include 
Ozark,  North  Central,  and  Lake  Central- 
Jets  on  order  for  delivery  between  now 
and  lOfiO  are  4  BAC-lll's.  24  DougiJS  DC-9'S. 
and  5  Boeing  727'8  Propie'^  Include  10 
Fulrchlld-Hiiler  F-27J'a,  18  Falrchlld-Hlller 
227's.  and  8  Nord  262'8.  In  addition  51  Con- 
vulr  twin-engine  pi^toii  planes  are  being 
equipped  with  turboprops. 

AULINE    INITMTIVE 

Stuart  O.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Aseoclatlon,  called  the  current  Im- 
provement program  "a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  local  service  airlines." 

"The  local  lines  have  loitg  been  plagued 
by  obsolete  and  uneconomical  equipment." 
Tipton  said.  "These  orders,  all  sparked  by 
airline  initiative,  indicate  the  desire  of  these 
smaller  airlines  to  give  the  public  a  faster 
and  more  comfortable  fliglit.  and  at  the 
same  time,  reduce  their  costs  so  as  to  lessen 
their  dependence  on  Government  subsldy. 


THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  QUESTION  BENE- 
FITS UNDER  PROPOSED  HOME 
RULE  BILL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Air.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  XelsenJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tiiis  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
morning's  mail  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Education  Association  to  Sub- 
sommittee  No.  5  of  our  House  District 
Committee.  The  executive  secretary. 
Elizabeth  D.  Griffith,  and  the  legislative 
representative.  Helen  E,  Samuel,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Education  Associ- 
ation, expressed  concern  over  the  effect 
that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4644.  the  pro- 
posed home  i-ule  bill,  from  which  our 
committee  was  recently  discharged, 
would  have  on  the  retirement  benefits, 
health  benefits  and  the  Insurance  pro- 
giam  of  the  teachers  in  the  District 
school  system. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  follow- 
ing; statement  from  their  letter: 

The  language  of  the  bill  doesi  not  guar- 
antee to  teachers  that  future  benefits  from 
any  of  their  personnel  legislation  would  be 
equal  to  those  they  now  receive.  It  merely 
states  that  their  personnel  legislation  "shall 
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continue  to  be  applicable  until  such  lime 
as  the  Council  shau  provide  similar  or  com- 
parable coverage." 

This  communication  from  the  District 
Education  Association  of  course  prompts 
the  question  as  to  how  the  enactment  of 
H.R  4344  in  its  present  form  would  af. 
feet  Similar  programs  in  which  the  po- 
licemen and  firemen  and  other  employees 
of  the  District  .covernment  participate. 

The  text  of  the  Education  Association 
letter  follows: 

DlSTSICT  or  COt.t;MBIA 

Education  Association. 
Washington,  DC,  August  24, 19S5 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 

District  or  Collu&ia  Coumittee. 
House  0/  Rfrprcscntatives. 
WarUington,  DC. 

Oentleme.v:  Our  remarks  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  H.R.  4644.  a  bill  "to  provide  an 
elected  mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvuting 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." We  are  concerned  that  this  bill  abol- 
i!hes  the  Organic  .4ct  of  June  20,  1906.  which 
vested  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  a  Board  of  Education. 

Our  concern  arises  from  the  fact  th^t  the 
present  functions  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  "transferred  to  the  District 
Council  for  exercise  in  such  manner  and  by 
such  person  or  persona  &&  the  Council  m&y 
direct."  There  la  no  assurance  In  the  bill 
that  control  of  the  public  schools  would  be 
vested  In  a  Board  of  Education. 

We  are  concerned,  too.  because  teacher 
tenure  wua  established  by  the  Organic  Act 
of  1906.  If  H.R.  4S44  Is  passed  In  Its  prcaeot 
form  teacher  tenure  would  be  abolished. 

The  language  of  the  bill  does  not  guar- 
antee to  teachers  that  future  benefits  from 
any  of  their  pcrsoiiiiei  Ifgisiution  would  be 
equal  to  those  ihey  now  receive.  It  merely 
st&les  that  their  personnel  Icglslatioa  "shall 
coatinue  to  be  applicable  until  such  tune 
as  the  Council  shall  provide  similar  or  com- 
parable covaragc." 

What  assurance  is  there  that  "similar  or 
comparable  coverage"  will  provide  to  retired 
teachei-s  annuities  equal  to  those  they  imw 
receive?  What  assurance  Is  there  thai  they 
will  receive  benehis  equal  to  those  they  now 
receive  under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Group  Life  Insurance  .^ct  of  1054? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  teachers  retirement  law  con- 
tains a  provision  which  requires  the  District 
government  to  pay  its  share  annually  Into  tiic 
teachers'  retirement  fund.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision In  the  home  rule  bill  to  safeguard  this 
provision  nor  to  Insure  that  these  fuiiclB  will 
be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  for  whicii 
they  were  created. 

Teachers  in  active  service  are  just  as  dis- 
turbed about  these  matters.  In  addition, 
they  are  disturbed  about  their  tenure  rights, 
leave  privileges,  salary  schedule,  etc. 

We  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that  the 
language  of  H.R.  4644  be  changed  to  renin 
the  Organic  Act  of  1906  so  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  control  of  the  public  schools  vM 
tie  vested  In  a  Board  of  Education  and  tn;i: 
teacher  tenure  will  be  safeguarded.  Rather 
than  abolish  the  Organic  Act  of  1906  It  cculd 
be  amended  to  give  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict the  privilege  of  deciding  whether  the 
Board  of  Education  should  be  elected  or  con- 
tinue to  be  appointed  as  it  is  at  present. 

We  request  that  the  bill  contain  langusfe 
to  safeguard  the  rights,  benefits,  and  priv- 
ileges which  teachers  receive  from  personnel 
legislation  In  force  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hill  and  to  keep  their  retirement 
fund  actuarially  sound. 

We  ask  also  that  favorable  consideration 
be  given  to  our  requests  In  any  bill  provid- 
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lag  tor  home  rule  which  may  be  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  District  Committee. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Elizabeth  D.  GEirnTH, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Helen  E.  Samczl, 
Legislative  Representative. 
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RICHMOND'S  FIRST  200   YEARS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Conte]  may 
fXtend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  my  hometown  of 
Pittsfleld.  Mass..  sprawls  a  pleasant 
sreen  valley  surrounded  by  mountains. 
In  the  center  of  the  valley  is  Richmond, 
a  sniall  and  imspoiled  village  of  J. 121 
people.  Tills  year  Riclimond  is  200  years 
old. 

Two  hundi-ed  years  is  a  long  time,  and 
tile  people  of  Richmond  are  justly  proud 
of  their  community's  lengthy  and  im- 
pressive record  of  civic  achievement. 
TTiey  foimed  a  bicentennial  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kusik  which  scheduled  a  number  of 
events  commemoi  ating  the  occasion  In- 
cluding a  heritacf  'jsU  on  May  1.  a  spe- 
cial school  exhibit  on  May  12.  and  a 
founders  dny  celebration  on  June  20. 
The  committr?  also  scheduled  two  open 
house  days  to  .show  off  the  older  homes 
of  the  community  on  August  6  and  7:  a 
historical  exhibit  at  the  Grange  Pair  on 
September  11;  and.  still  to  come,  a  bi- 
cpntermia!  banquet  on  November  13.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  town's  longtime 
residents.  Mrs.  Katherine  Ajmin.  has 
written  a  history  of  the  community  en- 
titled '•Richmond,  Massachusetts:  The 
Story  of  a  Berkshire  Town  and  Its 
People,  1763-1965." 

Mrs.  Ajmin's  style  is  lively,  the  orga- 
nization of  her  niaterial  faultless,  her 
choice  of  illustrations  remarkably  to  the 
point,  her  investigation  of  available  rec- 
ords and  other  .sources  obvlouslv/exhaus- 
tive  and  painstaking.  The  co^t  of  pub- 
lication of  the  volume  was  met  by  a 
eroup  of  interested  and  public-spii-ited 
citizens,  by  the  town  of  Richmond,  and 
by  the  Richmond  Civic  Association. 
Richmond  residents  are  fortunate  in 
ha-.ing  this  fine  volume  at  hand  as  they 
celebi'ate  their  bicentennial  year. 

Today  I  would  like  to  make  my  con- 
tribution to  Richmond's  200th  birthdny 
by  sharing  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  a  few  of  the  notable  events  in 
Richmond's  early  history  recorded  by 
Mi's.  Annin  in  the  first  chapter  of  her 
volume. 

The  rugged  moimtain  ranges  Isolating 
Richmond  from  her  neighbors  mad?  set- 
tlement there  a  slow  and  difBcult  process. 
Although  Springfield,  less  than  50  miles 
sway,  was  settled  in  1636.  the  Hoosac 
Mountains  discouraged  further  west- 
waid  travel.  A  messenger  riding  from 
Boston  to  Albany  reported  of  the  area. 
"I  never  yet  saw  so  bad  traveling  as  this 
'ss."   The  Taconic  range  west  of  Rich- 


mond likewise  discouraged  Dutch  set- 
tlers in  the  Hudson  'Valley  of  New  York 
from  moving  eastward  into  Massachu- 
setts. Added  to  this  was  the  fear  of 
Indian  attack,  and  uncertainty  as  to  just 
where  the  New  York-Massachusetts  bor- 
der was  situated 

In  1759.  however,  the  Battle  of  Quebec 
insured  English  reign  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  French-Inspired  Indian 
attacks  teased.  The  border  dispute  with 
New  York  was  cleared  up  after  much 
Utigatlon.  and  roads  west  from  Spring- 
field slowly  improved.  In  1760  the  first 
two  ."-ettlers  arrived  in  the  valley.  Micali 
Mudge  established  his  family  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  town,  and  Icha- 
bod  'Wood  took  up  residence  in  the  cen- 
ter, near  the  location  of  the  present 
Congregational  Church.  Mrs.  Annin  re- 
ports that  although  the  two  pioneers 
were  only  3  miles  apart,  "tradition  says 
they  never  saw  each  other  during  their 
first  winter,  and  this  may  well  be  true 
since  the  valley  to  which  they  came  was 
still  an  Inpenetrable  wilderness,  like 
much  of  the  rest  of  Berkshire  County." 

In  1761  Berkshire  County  was  incor- 
porated by  the  general  court,  and  the 
county  seat  was  established  at  Great 
Barrington.  This  provided  an  additional 
impetus  toward  settlement,  since  inhabi- 
tants of  Berkshire  Cotmty  no  longer  had 
to  make  the  tiresome  and  difficult  jour- 
ney to  Springfield  to  attend  court  ses- 
sions or  record  deeds. 

The  next  year,  to  further  stimulate 
settlement,  Massachusetts  foi-med  com- 
mittees to  mark  out  unassigned  land  into 
townships  in  the  western  part  of  the 
colony,  each  township  to  be  divided  into 
63  lots  which  would  be  sold  at  auction. 
Mrs.  Annin  tells  us: 

This  act  brought  strong  protest  from  the 
Indians,  whose  tradition  of  common  owner- 
ship of  vast  tribal  hunting  grounds  had  al- 
ways made  It  difBcult  for  them  to  under- 
stand the  white  man's  concept  of  private 
property.  Chief  Konkopot  and  other  Indians 
considered  it  their  right  to  assign  tracts  of 
land  in  return  for  kindnesses  shown  them 
by  certain  white  friends.  But  then  as  now 
money  talked,  and  the  Indian  claims  were 
extinguished  by  the  payment  of  1.700  pounds. 

Under  the  act  of  1762  the  land  later  called 
Richmond  was  purchased  from  two  Indian 
Sachems  named  "Vokun  and  Ephriam  who 
had  already  given  their  names  to  the  tract 
of  land  lying  south  of  Pontousuc  (Plttsfieldl 
and  between  the  Housatonlc  River  and  the 
New  York  line.  The  designations  Mount 
Epbralm  to  the  west  and  Yokumstown  to 
the  east  seem  to  have  Ijeen  well  established 
and  they  persisted  in  local  usage  for  a  long 
time  afterward.  There  Is  a  legend  that  Chief 
Yokun.  v/hen  he  realized  the  foolishness  of 
what  he  had  done,  climbed  to  the  rocky  ledge 
of  the  north  end  of  the  ridge  that  divides 
the  tract,  and  there  mourned  his  loss;  and 
at  least  it  is  true  that  this  spot  is  called 
Yokun  Seat  to  this  day. 

By  1763  there  were  enough  settlers  in 
Richmond  to  Justify  the  creation  of  a 
"distinct  propriety."  and  on  April  17. 
1764,  the  first  town  meeting  was  held. 
Timothy  'Woodbridge,  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Stockbridge.  was  chosen  mod- 
erator, and  Samuel  Brown,  clerk.  The 
proprietors  devoted  most  of  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  problem  of  laying  out  roads, 
and  money  was  assessed  to  find  a  suitable 
person  "to  preach  the  gospel." 


Further  meetlnes  were  held  in  rapid 

succession  as  tlie  community  continued 
to  grow.  On  June  21.  1765.  by  an  act  of 
incorporation  of  the  geuei  al  court.  Rich- 
mond— then  called  Richmont — was  in- 
corporated. The  boimdaries  were  as 
follows:  westerly  on  the  province  hue — 
that  is.  the  New  York  border;  northeily 
in  part  on  Pittsfleld  and  in  part  on 
Provinceland — ihat  Is  now  Hancock; 
easterly  on  the  Housatonlc  River  and 
southerly  in  part  on  Stockbridge  and  in 
part  on  a  tract  called  "minister's  grant. " 
These  boundi^ries  were  modified  in  later 
time";,  esijccially  when  on  February  26. 
1767.  Richmont  was  divided  in  two.  the 
easterly  part  becoming  the  district  of 
Lenox.  The  step  was  necessary  because 
of  the  abrupt  mountain  ranee  that  split 
the  original  Richmont  and  presented 
great  difficulties  to  winter  travel  in 
those  early  days. 

Richmont  petitioned  the  general  court 
in  1785  for  a  change  in  its  end-conso- 
nant; the  name  "Richmond  "  may  have 
been  in  honor  of  Charles  Lennox,  the 
third  duke  of  Richmond,  a  Member  of 
Parliament  famous  for  his  support  of 
the  American  Colonies  in  the  debates 
that  preceded  the  Revolution.  Another 
theory  is  that  Governor  Bernard  com- 
pared the  view  of  the  Richmond  'Valley 
to  that  from  Richmond  Hill  south  of 
London. 

Mrs.  Armin's  book  goes  on  to  describe 
the  life  of  those  early  settlers  in  the 
wfiderne.ss  of  western  Massachusetts. 
She  traces  the  ferment  that  began  in  the 
Colonies  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  Im- 
posed in  America  in  the  very  year  of 
Richmond's  incorporation. -the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  days  of  the  stagecoach, 
the  early  railroads,  the  Civil  War  and 
the  importance  of  the  h-on  that  was 
mined  and  manufactured  in  Richmond, 
the  development  of  churches  and 
schools,  the  way  of  Ufe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centmy,  the  effects  of  two 
World  Wars  and  a  depression,  the  record 
of  recent  years  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future. 

Mrs.  Annin's  final  words  are  a  splen- 
did tribute  to  the  sturdy,  sensible  men 
and  women  who  have  guided  Rich- 
mond's course  through  the  years: 

Looking  at  Richmond  on  its  200th  birthday 
we  m.iy  say  that  It  is  sufferlag  no  citaclysni 
from  the  fast  changing  world  that  surrounds 
it.  but  Is  showing  flexibUity  In  adapting  to 
the  new  conditions,  and  is  mnlr.talning  its 
Identity,  The  one  visible  change  Is  the 
number  of  new  houses  springing  up,  mostly 
variations  on  the  ranch  style  of  architecture 
with  a  sprinkling  of  split  levels  and  "modern 
colonialB,"  all  of  them  equipped  with  the 
latest  In  appliances  for  comfortable  living. 
It  is  rather  striking  that  a  number  of  them 
cluster  around  a  family  homestead  and  are 
occupied  by  young  people  who  have  re- 
mained or  returned  because  they  like  their 
native  town. 

It  Is  a  long,  long  time  since  a  rooster  has 
been  heard  annoimclug  the  dawn,  and  there 
are  pleasure  horses  instead  of  farm  teams. 
Y5t  the  few  remaining  farms  are  more  pros- 
perous than  ever,  the  trees  stUl  arch  over 
-Swamp  Road,  and  the  town  has  so  far  main- 
tained the  bucolic  aspect  that  Is  Its  greatest 
asset.  If  any  small  town  In  this  fast  chang- 
ing world  can  control  its  own  destiny.  It  may 
be  that  the  Hlclimond  Valley  has  a  chance 
to  continue  as  a  good  place  to  live,  lo  a 
green  and  pleasant  land. 
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A\tENDMENT  TO  COINAGE  ACT  OF 
1965 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  WyolerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
this  day  submitted  a  bill  .-.mending  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  the 
minting  of  all  new  quarter-dollar  pieces 
with  a  likeness  of  the  late  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthiu-  on  one  side. 
with  the  motto.  "Duty.  Honor.  Country." 
I  shall  not  speak  long.  For  a  lesser 
man  than  General  MacArthur.  perhaps 
a  lengthy  presentation  would  be  neces- 
sary. But  for  the  man  of  consummate 
greatness  that  MacArthur  was.  extended 
remarks  are  inappropriate. 

The  language  of  coinage  bills  has  gen- 
erally specified  that  on  one  side  of  each 
coin  minted  shall  appear  an  Impression 
"emblematic  of  liberty."  This  was  the 
usage  in  the  administration's  Coinage 
Act  of  1965.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  submit 
that  General  MacArthur  does  deserve  to 
Ije  characterized  as  emblematic  of  liberty 
and  to  join  the  likes  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Booker  T.  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  John  Kennedy,  and  others 
whose  likenesses  have  been  carried  on 
our  Nation's  coins. 

The  only  possible  criticism  might  be 
that  tliis  new  coin  would  defeat  the  In- 
tent of  the  1965  Coinage  Act  by  encour- 
aging hoarding  by  serious  coin  and  sou- 
venir collectors.  But  the  MacArthur 
likeness  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 
Consider:  because  all  of  our  coins  will  be 
silverless.  except  the  half-dollar  piece, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
citizens  to  spurn  the  new  cupri-nickel 
alloy  money  and  hoard  the  silver  coins. 
The  likeness  of  General  MacArthur  on 
the  new  silverless  coins  wUl  make  them 
desirable,  and  that  which  is  desirable  en- 
joys wide  acceptance  almost  regardless  of 
its  basic  components. 

The  amendment  will  Insure  a  wider 
popularity  for  the  sUverless  money.  The 
number  of  persons  who  would  hoard 
silver  coins  would  be  equaled  and  can- 
celed out  by  those  who  would  accept  the 
new  money  as  both  legal  tender  and  the 
psychological  equivalent  of  the  old  coins 
because  of  the  novelty  and  emotional  ap- 
peal of  the  MacArthur  likeness.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  people's  respect  for  their 
cuiTency:  one  which  I  feel  a  MacArthur 
quarter  answers  more  than  adequately. 

Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  of  Baldwin,  N.Y.. 
inspired  this  legislation.  He  has  been 
active  for  more  than  a  year  gathering 
support  for  a  MacArthur  quarter  with 
the  aid  of  a  50-member  Commemorative 
Coin  for  MacArthur  Committee.  These 
good  people  on  the  committee  have  se- 
cured 4.000  signatures  on  petitions  call- 
ing for  such  a  coin. 

General  MacArthur  visited  these 
Chambers  as  an  honored  guest  to  address 
the  Congress  15  years  ago.  He  told  us 
that  "Old  soldiers  never  die;  they  just 
fade  away."    This  fate  must  not  be  liis. 


for  the  old  soldier  he  represented  was  the 
enduring  strength  of  America,  and  if  his 
memory  fades,  the  determined  posture  of 
sLrength  to  which  we  continuously  aspire 
will  fade  also.  'We  have  before  us  far 
more  than  a  question  of  economics,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a  question  of 
destiny. 

Tlie  heroic  nature  and  dedication  to 
duty  which  characterized  General  Mac- 
Arthur  passes  our  way  only  once  in  a  life- 
time, perhaps  only  once  In  a  nation's 
history.  We  must  not  forfeit  this  oppor- 
tunity to  show  our  gratitude  as  a  nation, 
and  pride  as  a  people,  for  the  stubborn 
courage  and  valorous  achievements  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  We  mast  do 
our  duty,  as  he  did  his. 

He  has  earned  this  tribute. 


POSITION  PAPER  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  McCuxiochI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  / 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
Position  Paper  on  Human  Rights,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee,  under  date  of  August  30.  1965. 
has  pointed  out  that  respect  for  law  and 
order  in  our  free  society  is  basic  to  our 
survival  as  a  liberty-loving  Nation.  The 
concept  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
implies  the  equal  respoasibillty  of  equal 
observance  of  the  laws,  and  the  equal 
applicability  of  the  laws  to  all  of  our 
citizens.  The  dangers  to  our  system  of 
balanced  interests  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment area  from  the  decaying  respect 
for  law  and  order  are  incisively  analyzed 
in  an  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Fred 
Inbau.  of  Northwestern  University,  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association  on  August 
26. 1965. 

The  address  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tention of  all  people  evei'>where,  who  are 
lovers  and  defenders  of  liberty. 

With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Inbau,  I  am. 
pleased  to  have  it  In  the  Record.  The 
addiess  follows: 

Lawlessness  Galore 
(ByPrcdE.  Inbau) 
In  recent  years  two  basic  pbllosophles  have 
developed  in  this  country  that  bear  heavily 
upon  the  Issue  of  law  and  order  in  today's 
society.  One  Is  the  philosophy  of  individual 
unrestraint — the  overemphasis  upon  the 
alleged  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  the  In- 
dividual, and  a  relegation  of  the  public  wel- 
fare and  public  safety  to  a  position  of  sec- 
ondary consideration.  The  other,  and  closely 
related,  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
cuse—the Idea  that  If  an  Individual's  back- 
ground (family-wise,  socially,  culturally,  or 
economical)  has  been  unfavorable.  It  la 
wrong  and  unfair  to  Impose  upon  him  crim- 
inal sanctions  for  his  criminality.  Now  we 
are  extending  this  same  notion  to  the  dls- 
advantaged  groups  within  our  society. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    INDIVIDtlAL    tTNEESTEAINT 

To  Illustrate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
philosophy  of  Individual  unrestraint,  let  me 
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caU  attention  to  several  Items  that  appeared 
In  the  newspapers  not  too  long  ago, 

A  man  in  military  service  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  Army's  proscription  ognlmt 
beards  on  soldiers.  He  didn't  like  to  ehavt 
According  to  the  news  reports  he  planned  on 
litigating  this  Issue  In  the  courts  ond  would 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

A  well-known  singer  refused  to  pay  her 
tr.jtes — and  has  defied  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service — because  she  had  her  own  Incllyidusl 
notions  as  to  how  the  tax  money  should  be 
spent.  ( Some  of  us  have  a  bit  of  sympathy 
for  her  viewpoint  but  we  can  hardly  condone 
Uerdeflrmce  I 

Then  there  Tvas  the  report  of  a  mon  who 
wanted  to  keep  a  Hon  In  his  backyard  over 
the  protests  of  his  fearful  nelght^ors.  He 
said  he  would  seek  to  have  the  coxirts  sus- 
tain this  primitive  right  of  his. 

Up  m  Canada  recently  a  man  who  had 
been  given  a  warning  for  speeding  througli 
a  radar  zone  put  up  a  sign  In  the  back  win- 
dow of  his  car  and  parked  It  near  the  rada.- 
zoue.  The  sign  read:  "Warning — Radar  Trap 
Aliead." 

These  little  episodes  are  Illustrative  of  lie 
prevalence  of  the  philosophy  of  Individual 
unrestraint  In  the  area  of  nonviolent,  non- 
criminal conduct.  But  they  do  have  con- 
siderable relevancy  to  the  serious  crime  prob- 
lem that  faces  us  now.    Let  me  Illustrate. 

A  ffunous  jurist's  son.  an  actor  of  30  yean 
of  age,  was  walking  along  a  street  at  night 
In  a  Los  Angeles  neighborhood  In  which 
there  had  been  a  number  of  recent  burglaries 
A  police  officer  In  a  patrol  car  stopped  to  In- 
quire who  he  was.  He  refused  to  identify 
himself.     Ha  wanted  to  test  his  civil  righti. 

In  that  same  city  of  Los  Angeles  a  wholf 
group  of  people  dfclcled  the  other  day  that 
they  had  a  right  to  Induige  La  Individual  un- 
restraint to  the  extent  that  they  burned  and 
pillaged  a  sizable  segnient  of  the  city.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  ph;;osophy  of  Indi- 
vidual unrestraint  we  have  been  developine 
during  the  past  decade  or  so^thls  phiiosopfly 
of  Individual  irresponsibility  and  unaccount- 
ablllty — prevails  as  an  Important  factor  la 
the  acts  of  group  violence  we  are  curreiitlj 
experiencing  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and 
elsewhere  across  the  Nation. 

The  line  Is  a  thin  one — and  one  too  this 
for  a  lot  of  people  to  draw — between  a  sol- 
dier's Insistence  on  wearing  a  beard,  a  fine- 
er's  refusal  to  pay  her  taxes,  a  refusal  to 
identify  one's  self  to  a  policeman  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  placing  of  a 
warning  sign  on  one's  car  to  protect  speeding 
motorists,  and  the  unlawful  conduct  of  sil- 
ting down  in  the  street  to  block  irafiic  In 
order  to  protest  social  Inequities.  Then 
there  Is  the  problem  of  differentiating  be- 
tween a  tolerated  unlawful  sltdown  and  the 
unrecognized  right  to  put  the  torch  to  an 
entire  community.  Official  tolerance  of  the 
one  kind  of  unlawful  conduct  will  Inevl'ably 
lend,  and  it  already  has.  to  greater  and  more 
serious  excesses  and  violations  of  the  law. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    EXCUSE 

The  second  philosophy  to  which  I  referred 
earlier — the  philosophy  of  excuse — has  had 
as  deleterious  an  impact  as  the  phllosoph- 
of  individual  unrestraint. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  philos- 
ophy of  excuse,  let  me  tell  you  of  an  Incident 
that  occurred  In  Chicago  not  too  long  ago. 

Three  young  men  severely  assaulted  « 
Chicago  police  officer  while  he  was  perform- 
ing hlB  duty  and  in  a  police  uniform.  Wl»: 
happened  to  these  ttiree  assailants?  The? 
were  placed  on  probation.  After  all.  thet 
wore  underprivileged:  so  their  conduct  »» 
more  or  less  excusable. 

This  Is  not  what  occurred  recently  In  ' 
similar  case  in  England,  however,  where 
law  and  order  occupy  a  more  favorable  p«'- 
tlon.  Two  men  punched  and  kicked  tw: 
Liverpool  poUce  officers.  The  assailants  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  18  months 
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in  Jail  They  appealed,  contending  that  the 
18-month  sentence  they  received  was  too 
nirah.  After  a  thorough  review,  the  Eng- 
lish Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  decided,  quite 
u  the  contrary,  that  the  18-month  sentences 
Unposed  In  this  case  were  not  long  enough. 
So  the  court  doubled  the  sentence. 

We  are  now  expanding  this  phlioeophy  of 
excuse  on  a  much  broader  base.  Disadvan- 
taged groups  of  people  arf  now  getting  the 
(ame  kind  of  consideration.  Tliclr  unlaw- 
ful conduct  in  the  way  of  sitdowns  on  the 
jtreet  and  sit-ins  In  public  buildings  and 
ojEces  is  being  excused  and  permitted  to  go 
unpunlslied,  because  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause  they  represent. 

THE   L.\W    ENFORCE.MENT    ACTION    REUUXBED 

There  Is,  in  my  considered  Judgment,  noth- 
ing Inconsistent  between  a  law  enforcement 
officials  recognition  of  the  righteousness  of 
a  cause  and  his  obligation  to  apprehend 
ind  prosecute  those  who  employ  tinlawful 
neftns  to  espouse  the  cause  Itself. 

No  democracy  can  long  persevere  when  it 
overtly  or  covertly  tolerates  anarchistic  con- 
auct  on  the  port  of  any  segment  of  Its  own 
dtiieiu-y.  It  should  not  and  cannot  be 
mlerated,  regardless  of  the  group — white  or 
black— and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
cause  involved  Is  a  righteous  one  or  an  un- 
tlghleous  one. 

There  are  other  ways  In  this  country  of 
ours  to  remedy  social  Inequities  and  wrongs 
other  than  by  fire  and  other  torms  of  de- 
smiction.  or  even  by  the  lesser  violence  of 
tli-downs  and  sit-ins.  Peaceful  demonstrn- 
tlooB,  resort  to  court  action,  and  demands 
upon  legislators  are  alternative  lawful  proc- 
eeses. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  each  and  every  one 
of  you  to  Insist  within  your  communities 
that  protest  groups  employ  these  lawful 
precesscs.  and  you  should  make  it  uiirals- 
taisbiy  clear  that  acts  of  unlawfulness  will 
result  In  criminal  prosecutions.  You  may 
run  the  risk,  of  course,  of  creating  such  un- 
popularity for  yourself  within  some  seg- 
ments in  your  community  as  to  Jeopardize 
TOUT  ambitions  for  higher  political  office. 
«  even  reelection  to  your  present  one.  But 
even  If  you  sustain  this  personal  loss  you 
at  least  will  have  retained  your  own  self- 
respect.  This  Is  something  that  no  high 
office  can  give  you  In  and  of  itself  alone, 
lou  will  have  the  personal  satisfaction  that 
ooooes  from  doing  your  sworn  duty  and  fol- 
:5wing  the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience. 
then,  too.  be  not  unmindful  of  this  possi- 
bility, and  a  real  one:  What  Is  unpopular 
now  may  well  be  popular  later  on.  The 
pendulum  may  swing — and  I  am  sure  It 
wlii-nso  that  one  of  these  days  the  public 
Wl  come  to  appreciate  the  need  for  effective 
and  objective  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
nay  actually  seek  out  for  higher  office  those 
»ho  fought  for  the  cause  of  law  enforce- 
ment when  It  was  less  highly  regarded. 

The  time  must  come^,and  It  is  already  over- 
il'Je,  when  instead  of'  lawlessness  galore  we 
will  have  a  society  In  which  there  Is  reason- 
able safety  on  the  streets  and  In  our  homes; 
»hen  criminal  conduct  will  be  looked  upon 
and  dealt  with  as  such:  and  when  other  more 
»orthy  philosophies  will  prevail  than  the 
preaent-day  philosophies  of  unrestraint  and 
ncu.sabillty. 
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DE  GAULLE  GIVES  UNITED  STATES 
FAIR  WARNING 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PindleyI  may  extend 
Ws  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
snd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
■0  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
news  conference  today  in  Pans,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  has  given  fair  warning 
that  France  will  not  put  up  ^^■ith  the 
present  NATO  command  arrangement 
after  1969. 

His  comments  should  awaken  President 
Johnson  at  long  last  to  the  NATO 
facts-of-llfe. 

De  Gaulle's  use  of  the  word  subordl- 
liation  is  a  reminder  that  the  United 
States  has  not  acted  to  slilft  the  struc- 
ture of  NATO  from  the  leader-follower 
basis — with  the  United  States  of  course 
as  the  leader — to  one  of  true  partner- 
ship. 

When  NATO  was  formed  to  1949  it  was 
Inevitable  :hat  the  United  States  should 
provide  both  leadership  and  aid.  Then 
a  war-ravaged  Europe  was  struggling  to 
its  feet.  Now  the  nations  of  Europe 
liave  re'ouilt  their  economies,  and  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  take  a  larger 
responsibility  in  NATO.  They  deserve 
it. 

For  example,  the  present  NATO  struc- 
ture forces  the  French  to  rely  under  all 
circumstances  upon  American  strategic 
capabilities  and  decisions  for  the  most 
basic  requirements  of  their  national 
security.  French  military  officers  have 
never  had  anything  but  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  the  NATO  command  structure. 

President  Johnson  should  have  recog- 
nized long  ago  that  the  structure  was 
outdated  and  tuuealistic,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Instead,  the  administration 
has  simply  expressed  satisfaction  with 
tliings  as  they  are. 

On  June  28,  the  House  Republican 
factfinding  mission  on  NATO,  which  had 
just  completed  a  study  in  Paris,  pre- 
sented to  the  Johnson  administration 
a  -series  of  recommendations  aimed  at 
improvinz  relationsliips  with  f  ranee  and 
strengthening  NATO. 

The  mission's  major  suggestion  was 
that  President  Johnson  initiate  a  top- 
level  planning  conference  consisting  i5f 
highly  qualified  and  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  N.'\TO's  15 
member  nations.  Tliis  group  would  be 
charged  with  the  job  of  drafting  specific 
plans  for  a  true  NATO  partnership  m 
strategic  decisionmaking  and  financing 
of  defense,  technological  research  and 
development,  and  military  procurement. 

That  was  more  than  2  months  ago. 
Two  months  of  inaction.  Had  these  sug- 
gestions been  acted  upon  promptly,  I 
am  confident  that  President  de  Gaulle 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  speak  today 
as  he  did. 

Now  the  United  States  must  react,  In- 
stead of  act — or.  still  worse,  continue  to 
ignore  this  gro«-lng  problem.  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  continues  to  neglect  NATO, 
we  will  soon  face  grave  problems. 

The  breakup  of  NATO,  or  even  the 
withdrawal  of  a  single  nation  like 
France,  would  be  a  mUitary  setback  of 
the  greatest  magnitude. 


THE  NATION'S  WATER  PROBLEMS 
The  SPE.^KER.  Under  pre%'ious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  water  pi-oblems  grow  more 
acute  with  each  passing  day.  While  I 
am  copcerned  about  the  water  problems 
throughout  North  America.  I  am.  under- 
standably, most  acutely  concerned  about 
the  problems  relating  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  since  I  represent  a  district  that 
stretches  for  more  than  20  miles  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  one 
quarter  of  the  world's  fresh  liquid  water. 
are  badly  polluted. 

Lake  Erie  is  critically  Ul.  Its  beaches 
covered  v.ith  obnoxious  algae  and  it5 
priceless  blue  pike,  yellow  perch,  and 
walleyes  all  but  lost,  along  with  its  once- 
flourishing  fishing  industry. 

Water  levels  on  the  Great  Lakes  are 
dangerously  low,  intensifying  the  acute 
pollution  of  the  lakes  and  forcing  heavy 
losses  in  potential  revenues  on  shippers 
who  cannot  load  their  vessels  to 
capacity. 

And  yet  calls  for  diverting  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes  are  increasing. 

New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Mich- 
igan. Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are 
seeking  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
duce diversion  of  Great  Lakes  waters  at 
Chicago. 

The  U.S.  district  engineer  or  the 
Pittsburgh  district  has  recommended 
construction  of  a  billion-dollar  water- 
way coruiecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio 
River,  which  would  result  initially  in 
the  diversion  from  Lake  Erie  of  over  a 
million  acre-feet  of  water. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
of  wliich  I  am  a  mem'oer.  last  week  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  aimed  at  creat- 
ing a  10-State  network  of  reservoirs  to 
solve  the  drought  problem  m  the  East. 
The  plan  calls  for  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  within  the  river  liasins  of  the 
I^rtheastem  United  States  Including 
those  that  drain  into  the  easternmost 
Great  Lake — Ontario. 

Needless  to  say.  calls  for  diversion  of 
water  from  the  already  low  Great  Lakes 
cause  a  veritable  storm  of  protest  in  the 
district  I  represent  and  other  congres- 
sional districts  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes.  Our  good  neighbors,  the  Caria- 
dians,  also  have  expresed  deep  concern 
over  plans  to  drain  off  water  from  the 
lEikes. 

I  do  not  question  the  plans  that  have 
been  advanced  for  diverting  water  to 
drought-stricken  areas  and  other  areas 
needing  more  water. 

But  1  do  firmly  believe  that  such  plans 
for  draining  off  water  from  the  lakes 
must  be  accompanied  by  plans  to  put 
more  water  into  the  lakes. 

A  number  of  plans  for  pumping  more 
water  into  the  Great  Lakes  have  been 
advanced.  One  is  the  widely  discussed 
North  American  Water  and  Power  Al- 
liance, which  calls  for  trapping  the 
wasted  water  of  Alaska,  the  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory and  British  Columbia  and  chan- 
neling it  into  the  Canadian  plains,  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Western  United  States 
and  Mexico  at  a  cost  of  an  estimated 
SlOO  billion. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 
Fran-k  E.  Moss,  has  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  55  calling  on  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  to  refer 
this  plan  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, which  was  created  by  a  1909 
treaty  to  settle  questions  on  our  bound- 
ary waters. 

However,  this  plan  is  opposed  by  one 
of  the  key  governments  involved — the 
government  of  the  Canadian  province  of 
British  Columbia. 

AnotiiiT  plan  for  channeling  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  into  the  Great  Lakes  has 
been  conceived  by  the  distinguished  Ca- 
nadian ensineer,  Tliomas  W.  Kierans.  of 
Sudbury.  Ontario.  Kiiown  as  the  great 
replenishment  ajid  northern  develop- 
ment canal  plan.  It  calls  for  diverting 
Hudson  Bay-bound  rivers  into  the  Great 
Lal:es. 

If  cairled  out.  the  huge  pro.iect  esti- 
mated to  cost  some  32  billion,  would  di- 
vert 24.000  cubic  feet  per  second  of  new 
water  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  spur  the 
development  of  the  Canadian  north 
country  with  the  construction  of  naviga- 
tion and  power  facilities. 

Execution  of  the  project  could  assist 
In  the  solution  of  a  number  of  the  prob- 
lem.? I  cited  earlier: 

The  new  water  would  raise  the  levels 
of  Che  Great  Lakes. 

It  would  flush  out  pollutants  from  the 
lakes. 

It  would  enable  Chicago  and  Ohio  to 
divert  the  water  they  require. 

The  water  could  be  diverted  to  provide 
for  the  increased  needs  of  Atlantic  sea- 
board metropolitan  areas. 

A  start  lias  been  made  toward  imple- 
menting the  great  repleiiishment  plan. 
Private  engineering  firms  are  study- 
ing the  plan's  economic  feasibility.  And 
the  International  Joint  Commission  now 
is  studying  the  twin  problems  of  water 
quality  and  quantity  In  the  Great  Lakes. 
But  I  regret  that  the  chairmanship 
of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  International 
Joint  Commi.'sion  has  been  vacant  for 
more  than  1  year — since  July  1964.  when 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming, left  the  post  to  run  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

We  did.  however,  have  an  indication 
of  increased  attention  to  relations  with 
our  northern  neighbor  recently  when  the 
White  House  made  public  a  report  rec- 
ommending close,  continuous,  and  can- 
did consultation  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  the  cornerstone  ot 
improved  relations  between  the  two 
Nations. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  iiiformally  discussed 
this  plan  with  Mr.  Kierans.  Mr.  Michel 
Chevalier,  who  has  made  extensive 
studies  of  the  plan,  and  officials  of  our 
State  Department.  At  that  time  they 
Informed  me  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment woiUd  not  permit  the  International 
Joint  Commission  to  .look  beyond  the 
Great  Lakes  themselves  for  a  solution  to 
thel!-  falling  water  levels. 

But  recently  there  was  a  significant 
change  in  Canadian  policy.  An  an- 
nouncement by  Premier  John  Robarts 
that  an  assessment  of  rivers  in  northern 
Canada  Is  to  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  Ontario  to  determine 
how  much  fresh  water  Canada  actually 
has  was  greeted  by  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  as  "very  good  news  indeed." 


Taking  note  of  proposals  that  certain 
Canadian  rivers  be  diverted  to  flow 
southward  and  augment  supplies  avail- 
able to  the  United  States,  the  Globe  and 
Mail  said: 

It,  IS  not  possible  ttiat  Canada  can  Indefl- 
nltely  waste  Ita  water  while  Its  great  nelgti- 
bor  thirsts. 

Tile  decision  of  the  two  (Federal  and 
Provincial!  governmeuts  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  as  It  relates  to  Oiit.irlo  Is  a  large 
step  forw.ird  from  the  !nst  position  taken  by 
Ottawa,  when  the  (Federal)  Government  re- 
fused to  permit  the  International  Joint 
Commission  to  look  l«yond  the  Great  Lakes 
themselves  for  any  solution  to  their  falling 
water  levels. 

Editorials  in  the  Montreal  Star,  the 
Montreal  Gazette  and  the  Ottawa  Citi- 
zen greeted  enthusiastically  the  recent 
Lake  Erie  poUution-control  conferences 
under  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  at  Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  The 
general  reaction  seemed  to  be  expressed 
most  succinctly  by  the  Ottawa  Citizen  in 
stating: 

The  authorities  In  Ottawa  and  Washing- 
ton. 08  well  as  In  the  Prov!nc!3l  and  State 
governments,  should  work  in  unison  to  de- 
velop a  cohesive  antipollution  program. 

The  next  and  logical  step  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  cohesive  program  for  chan- 
neling more  water  into  the  Great  Lakes. 
I  feel,  therefore,  that  this  Is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  submit  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  provides  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  refer  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  the  subject  of  the 
great  replenlslnnent  and  northern  devel- 
opment canal  plan,  with  a  request  that  it 
be  fully  studied  by  the  two  nations  and 
that  a  detailed  engineering  survey  be 
conducted  on  It.  I  am  submitting  such 
a  concurrent  resolution  today. 


committee,  after  passing  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly,  since  July  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  with  each  of 
these  bills  is  not  whether  it  is  a  good  or 
bad  piece  of  legislation — but  whether  the 
House  will  have  the  chance  to  decide. 
We  adopted  a  provision  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  to  end  Rules  Committee 
obstruction.    Now,  let  us  use  It. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues,  whatever 
their  party,  whatever  their  position  on 
these  measures,  to  give  their  support  to 
the  releasing  motions  so  that  the  full 
House  may  have  a  chance  to  work  its 
will. 


RULES  COf.IMlTTEE  OBSTRUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr.  RyanI  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
indications  that  there  wUl  be  as  many 
as  six  attempts  Monday  to  bring  bills 
to  the  QooT  imder  the  21-day  rule  offer 
striking  proof  of  the  obstructionism  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  Each  of  these 
bills  has  languished  too  long  in  the 
committee — far  beyond  tlie  time  needed 
for  due  consideration  and  to  the  point 
of  sheer  delay. 

H.R.  9460.  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
has  been  stuck  in  the  committee  for  8 
weeks — since  July  14. 

H.R.  10065.  the  Equal  EmplojTnent 
Opportunity  Act  of  198.5.  has  been  in  the 
committee's  hands  since  August  3. 

H.R.  10281.  the  Federal  employees'  sal- 
arj'  increase  bill,  has  langtiished  in  the 
committee  since  August  16. 

H.R.  7371  and  H.R.  7372.  both  ^o 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Compsuiy  AcV 
of  1956,  have  been  caught  in  the  com-; 


CONGRESSIONAL  JOINT  COMMIT. 
TEE  ON  AREAS  OF  URBAN  FRIC- 
nON  I 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  PepperI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tliis  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  successive  summer,  this  Nation 
witnessed  the  outbreak  of  wanton  and 
senseless  destruction  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty in  one  of  our  larger  cities.  The  riots 
m  Los  Angeles,  like  tho.se  of  last  year  in 
New  York  City  and  other  places,  again 
summon  us  to  And  explanations  for  these 
terrible  incidents  and  ways  to  prevent 
their  recurrence. 

It  does  no  one  any  good  merely  to  casti- 
gate tlie  I'ioters;  we  need  to  understand 
the  motivations  and  circumstances  which 
make  it  so  easy  for  this  social  tinder  to 
ignite.  And  we  also  need  to  know  the 
lemedies — so  that  next  summer  our 
headlines  wilt  not  again  carry  reports 
of  violence  unleashed  on  innocent  per- 
sons. Certainly  we  have  some  indica- 
tion of  the  underlying  causes  of  social 
tensions  in  our  laige  cities.  We  know 
aoout  the  grinding  poverty  ir  some  of 
our  metropolitan  areas.  Ftf ty-four  per- 
cent of  the  poor — persons  with  S3,0C0  in- 
come or  less— of  our  Nation  live  in  cities. 
By  and  large,  they  Uve  In  crowded  and 
deteriorating  hoasing.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  renter-occupied  and  about  34  per- 
cent of  the  owner-occupied  housing  for 
the  poor  is  unsound. 

Unemployment  is  high  in  these  ccutr&l 
city  poverty  areas.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  alxjut  20  percent  of  all  families  liv- 
ing in  poverty  in  the  United  States  have 
heads  who  suffer  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  know  that  many  persons  in  the 
urban  areas  do  not  have  sufficient  edu- 
cation to  allow  them  the  opportunity  for 
a  productive  life.  Of  the  head;  of  poor 
families.  61  percent  have  8  years  or  less 
of  education. 

And.  finally,  we  know  that  the  racial 
element  is  important  in  the  ixirtrait  of 
poverty  In  our  counti-y. 

Of  those  persons  with  Incomes  of 
S3.000  or  less,  25  percent  are  nonwhite. 


mittee's  grasp  since  June  21  and  July  26.^^  And  in  a  recent  Labor  Department  re- 

respectively.  '   -     port,  we  have  learned  about  the  Increas- 

S.   408,  to   provide  for  assistance  to     ing    breakdown    of    the    Negro    fami!.''' 

flood  disaster  victims,  has  rested  in  the     structure.    Less  than  half  of  the  Negro 
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children  who  reach  the  age  of  18  have 
lived  all  of  their  lives  with  both  parents. 

This  profile  of  our  urban  poor — 
gatliered  in  crowded  housing  witli  in- 
adequate education  and  suffering  from 
unemployment  and  not  infrequently  ra- 
cial discrimination — in  itself  points  up 
the  urgent  need  for  a  study  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  riots  of  the  last  two 
summers. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  begin  now  to  prepare  Itself,  by 
thorough  Investigation  into  the  causes  of 
urban  friction,  to  come  forward  with 
creative  proposals  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rences of  mass  violence  in  our  cities. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  study  m  depth  the  causes 
of  friction  in  our  crowded  uiban  areas 
and  to  propose  ways  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  together  with  State 
ar.d  local  agencies,  can  join  in  alleviat- 
ing them. 

This  joint  committee  could  perform 
many  important  tasks  for  the  Congress. 
It  might  suggest  ways  of  coordinating 
the  present  Federal  programs  in  housing, 
welfare,  job  training,  aid  to  education, 
antipoverty  projects,  and  equal  opportu- 
nity efforts  to  make  them  more  effective 
in  these  areas  of  friction,  actual  and 
potential.  Part  of  our  problem  now 
seems  to  be  the  lack  of  concentration  of 
these  efforts  In  an  area  where  the  most 
could  be  achieved.  The  joint  committee 
could  look  into  the  concept  of  the  devel- 
oped area  as  it  was  worked  out  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and 
set'  if  we  cannot  declare  certain  areas 
of  a  city  a  development  area,  which 
would  be  eligible  for  concentrated  aid 
under  existing  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  programs  It 
authorizes  are  effective.  We  also  have 
8  lesponsibility  to  work  together  with 
our  cities  in  finding  the  causes  of  and  the 
remedies  for  urban  friction.  Let  us. 
therefore,  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Areas  of  Urban  Friction  In  order  to 
study  the  caiises  of  tension,  to  recom- 
mend remedies,  and  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral programs  to  insure  our  best  effort 
in  th?  battle  against  poverty  and  crime 
In  our  cities. 
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HR.  8989— RULE  ON  THE  METALLIC 

AND  NONMETALLIC  MINE  SAFETY 

BILL 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
hi.'i  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  2.  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  because  of  some  urgent  and  press- 
ins  business  which  gravely  concerned  my 
district  and  I  was  unable  to  file  the  rule, 
House  Resolution  525,  which  provides  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate 
on  H.R.  8989,  a  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mineral 
industries,  and  for  other  purposes. 


I  would  now  like  to  offer  to  my  col- 
leagues my  statement  pertaining  to  this 
bill  that  was  favorably  adopted  by  voice 
vote  on  that  date.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  speedy  action  on  this 
legislation  and  urge  the  other  body  to 
act  favorably  thereon  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  sign  this  urgently  needed  legis- 
lation into  law  before  this  session  of  the 
Congress  comes  to  an  end. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMi'.  O'Hara)  for 
the  outstanding  leadership  he  has  shown 
on  this  legislation  and  to  Mr.  Alexander 
K.  Christie  of  the  Umted  Steelworkers 
Union  for  his  time  and  consultations  in 
the  drafting  of  this  legislation. 

I  now  offer  my  statement  for  the 
Record: 

H.R.  8989 — RVLS  Filei)  st  Ma.  Pepper 
IH.  RES.  525) 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  525  provides 
ail  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate 
ou  H.R.  8989.  a  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  metal  and  nonmetalllc  mineral 
Industries,  und  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today.  HM.  8989. 
a  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mine  safety  bill, 
was  reported  out  of  the  fiUl  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  unanimously.  It  was 
reported  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  fav- 
orably on  August  12.  I  would  also  like  to 
Etiiie  that  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
when  Senior  James  E.  Murray,  that  great 
humanitlirhin  and  statesman.  Introduced  a 
mine  .=.alety  bill  which  became  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  bill  we  now  have  under  considera- 
tion. 

It  has  taken  more  than  a  decade  for  mine 
safety  legislation  pei  taming  to  the  health 
ard  safety  of  the  miners  In  the  copper,  lead, 
zinc.  Iron  ore,  and  other  minerals  to  reach 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  first  hearings  on  mine  safety  In  this 
field  were  held  In  the  84th  Congress  on  HR. 
9ZS9.  This  bill  was  the  identical  bUl  to  the 
o.^e  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Murr;iy.  On  the  spot  hearings  were  held  In 
Virginia,  Minn.;  Duluth,  Minn,;  Butte, 
Mont.;  and  Duray,  Colo.,  and  3  days  of  hear- 
ings were  hold  here  In  Washington  In  De- 
cember 1958, 

Hearings  were  held  In  1961  on  an  Identical 
bill  These  hearings  resulted  In  the  Con- 
gress enacting  Public  Law  87-300.  which 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  study  covering  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  injuries,  health  hazords,  and  oUier 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  metal  and 
noaraetalUc  mines. 

Under  this  law  a  Mine  Safety  Study  Board 
was  created  and  a  2-ycar  study  was  under- 
taken. 

The  Mine  Safety  Study  Board  In  its  report 
to  the  Congress,  seta  forth  the  following 
conclusions  on  page  67; 

"The  competency  of  American  private  en- 
terprise In  the  extraction  of  metals  and 
minerals  Is  recognized  throughout  the  world. 
The  long  experience  and  ingenuity  of  these 
industries  and  ihclr  equipment  suppliers  has 
led  to  the  development  and  use  of  produc- 
tion techniques  that  are  models  of  efficiency. 

"The  unfortunate  fact,  however.  Is  that 
efforts  to  overcome  many  of  the  hazards  to 
health  and  safety  have  not  kept  pace  with 
Increased  productivity.  The  number  and 
aeverlty  of  the  Injuries  experienced  each  year 
by  persons  employed  in  the  extractive  indus- 
tries should  be  alarming  to  an  America  that 
prides  Itself  on  its  high  standards  of  civili- 
zation and  Its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Its 
citizens. 

"In  the  face  of  10.000  lost-time  Injuries 
and  more  than  200  deaths  In  a  single  year. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  ignore  the  need  for 
poaiuve  action." 


Preservation  of  Ufe.  limb,  and  health'  of 
the  workers  In  mining  Is  paramount;  with- 
out such  protection,  efficient  production  la 
impossible.  It  is  therefore  self-evident  that 
prevention  of  accidents  and  occupational 
diseases  represents  the  highest  order  of 
conservation. 

Mining — metallic,  nonmetallic.  and  coal — 
by  underground  methods  Is  the  most  hazard- 
ous of  the  mineral  industries,  because  It 
must  be  carried  on  under  adverse  natural 
conditions,  such  as  overhead  roof  or  rock, 
explosive  or  harmful  gafes  and  dusts,  re- 
stricted working  space  and  Illumination, 
proximity  of  electric  power  to  working  dan- 
ger of  Impounded  water,  use  of  explosives, 
and  use  of  mechaiUcal  underground  equip- 
ment. 

Mining  has  become,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
mechanical  industry  requiring  skilled  work- 
men. The  Injury  of  such  skilled  workmen 
by  accident  or  Impairment  by  occupational 
disease  is  an  economic  waste,  which  U  not 
kept  to  a  minimum,  endangers  the  economy 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  phases  of 
tile  mineral  Industries  but  of  less  magnitude 
because,  generaliy,  they  are  Inherently  less 
hazardous  than  mining. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  should  be  enacted  into 
law  bec&use  there  is  a  detlnlie  need  lor  this 
kind  of  safety  legislation. 

H-R.  8989  could  In  my  opinion  blaze  a  new 
trail  In  the  field  of  mine  safety  because  it 
calls  for  cooperation  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

If  the  States  so  concerned  had  been  do- 
ing their  duty  as  far  as  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  miners  is  concerned,  then  there  would 
be  no  need  for  H  R.  8989. 

After  years  of  futile  effort  to  have  the 
States  Improve  their  mine  safety  codes  and 
bring  some  degree  of  safety  to  the  miners 
through  thorough  Inspections  and  training, 
the  attempt  failed.  This  experience  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  several  States  have  failed  to  en- 
act systems  of  inspection  and  mine  safety 
codes  that  adequately  assure  protection  to 
the  miners  who  work  in  the  metallic  and 
nonmetalllc  mines. 

2.  Where  there  are  mine  safety  laws  In 
the  respective  States,  they  invariably  suffer 
from  lack  of  enforcement,  at  least  In  some 
of  the  States, 

3.  The  mine  safety  codes  or  regulations  in 
the  several  States  vary  greatly  as  to  require- 
ments such  as  (a)  qualifications  for  In- 
spector, enforcement  power  to  close  the  mine, 
and   (b)    compulsory  inspection, 

Michigan  does  not  have  a  statewide  sys- 
tem of  Inspection,  but  Instead  Is  dependent 
on  county  inspectors  to  maintain  pafe  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  mines  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  The  county  system  of  Inspec- 
tions Is  most  unsatisfactory. 

In  Michigan,  the  county  inspector  is 
elected  to  the  job  every  2  years.  If  he  is 
defeated,  he  goes  back  to  work  In  the  mine. 
Such  a  system  does  not  make  for  a  strong 
Inspector  or  Inspection  system. 

4.  Appropriations  by  State  legislatures  to 
enforce  the  codes  and  provide  for  Inspections 
are  by  and  large  totally  inadequate. 

5.  Trained,  competent  State  civil  service 
personnel  are  almost  nonexistent.  Positions 
such  as  Inspector  are  given  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  tJie  party  which  controls  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  or  they  run  for  the  job  on  a 
ballot./ 

6.  The  State  mine  inspection  procedures 
are  too  weak  on  execution  to  insure  a  stand- 
ard of  safety. 

What  does  HH.  8989  propose  to  do  as 
regards  this  failure?  I  do  not  Intend  to  go 
Into  any  great  detail  as  to  nil  that  this  bill 
embodies,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  sec- 
tion 13  gives  the  States  the  opportunity  to 
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put  their  house  in  order  and  If  the  plan  sub- 
mitted meets  the  speciflcatlons  as  set  forth 
In  H.R.  8989,  the  State  operates  on  Its  own. 

If  the  State  does  not  choose  to  put  Its  mine 
Inspection  facilities  Into  an  acceptable  order 
or  assume  that  responfslblUty,  then  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  can  come  Into  the  State  to 
assure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners. 
The  State  services  continue  to  function  but 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mmri  Inspectors  making 
a  yearly  or  more  often  Inspection  of  the 
underground  mmes,  the  result  us  In  coal  has 
been  an  improvement  all  around. 

The  bill  covers  every  mine  whose  products 
retjularly  enter  commerce  or  whose  operations 
affect  commerce.  Coal  and  lignite  mines  are 
excluded  because  they  are  already  covered 
by  Public  Law  S32.  and  the  Federal  Coal 
Jiine  Safety  Act  which  the  House  recently 
enacted, 

Otiier  provisions  c^U  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
Inspect,  at  least  annually,  the  underground 
mines  subject  to  the  act.  except  mines  lo- 
cated in  States  with  approved  State  plans. 

Annual  inspection  Is  the  key  factor  that 
will  curtail  accidents  and  fatalities.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  mines  on  a  regular  basis,  In  con- 
junction with  the  ealety  educational  training 
courses  of  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Health  as 
provided  In  this  bill,  will,  I  feel,  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  accidents  and  (.1- 
talltles  that  have  and  are  taking  place  in 
metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mining. 

Management  which  has  a  real  concern  for 
safety,  and  is  cost  conscious,  should  welcome 
this  Inrpectlon.  Periodic  inspections  will 
render  a  real  contribution  toward  cutting 
down  the  number  of  accidents. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  recently 
stated:  "No  one  can  rela.T  in  the  pursuit  of 
safety."  when  he  launched  ml,Hslon  70,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  reduce  accidents  and  fa- 
talities m  the  Federal  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  reduce  the 
high  accident  rate  and  Improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  the  miners  who  work 
in  the  metallic  and  noiunetalllc  mines. 

T*.^  very  nature  of  underground  mining 
makes  It  a  dangerous  Industry  In  which  to 
operate  and  to  work. 

The  enactment  of  H.R,  8983  will.  I  feel,  go 
a  long  way  toward  curtailing  accidents  and 
fatalities  In  these  nunes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  win  Join  me  in  this  effort  to  make  these 
mines  a  safer  place  to  work. 

I  thank  the  membership  for  the  opportu- 
nity that  I  have  been  given  this  afternoon  on 
behalf  of  mine  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Kesolutlon  525. 


Albert  to  be  absent  on  official  business 
and  consequently  I  missed  several 
quorum  calls  and  five  roUcalls  for  those 
2  days. 

My  ofBcial  business  was  to  speak  at 
the  dedication  of  a  low-rent  housing 
project  In  Lima,  Peru,  This  $4  million 
project  was  under  the  authority  of  AID 
and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
The  project  consisted  of  approximately 
900  single-family  houses  located  in  the 
Bella  Vista  district  in  the  city  of  CaUao 
which  is  the  port  city  for  Lima. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  left  Lima  on 
Labor  Day  for  Washington  to  be  abie  to 
participate  in  the  important  lesislation 
thtt  came  before  this  body  on  these  past 
days.  However,  due  to  a  big  lady  named 
Hurricane  Betsy  I  was  unable  to  reach 
Washington  until  early  this  morning. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No,  263  which  per- 
tained to  H,R,  8439,  the  fiscal  year  1968 
milltarj-  construction  bill,  for  which  I  was 
pau'ed  v.-ith  Mr,  Conxikch.-\m.  On  roll- 
call  No.  264 — H,R.  163 — veterans  dis- 
ability compensation  bill.  I  was  paired 
for  the  bill  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  I  would 
have  voted  "yea," 

RoUcall  No.  »65 — Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 102— crime  commission  funds — I 
w£is  paired  for  the  bill  with  Mr.  McClory. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  for  this  miias- 
ure. 

On  September  8  rollcall  No,  269 — H.R, 
10871.  a  bill  to  provide  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations for  1966,  I  was  paired  for 
the  bill  with  Mr.  Derwinski.  If  I  had 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
for  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  coUeagrues 
for  passing  favorably  on  all  these  bills 
whicli  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
us  and  to  our  countrj'. 


PERSON.AL  .VN^'OUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  !Mr.  Pepper  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  I  was  absent  for  rollcall  No. 
259,  which  pertained  to  a  bill  for  re- 
search 1  nd  development  of  high-speed 
transportation  and  was  listed  as  not 
voting,  I  was  tied  up  with  business  that 
gravely  concerned  my  rtistiict  and  I  was 
unable  to  reacli  the  floor  in  time  to  cast 
my  vote.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  was  paired  for  the 
bill  with  Mr,  Karth. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 7  and  8,  I  had  permission  from  Mr, 


H.R.   10933 — ESTABU3HMENT  OP  AN 

.APPROPRIATE       MEMORIAL       TO 

ADLAI    E-WING    S'iEVENSON 

Mr,  WELTNER,     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 

his  remarlcs  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Ml-.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  our  time  passed  away 
suddenly  on  July  14  and  out  of  our  midst 
departed  part  of  the  conscience  of  our 
Nation.  He  had  devoted  his  heart,  his 
soul,  and  his  mind  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  world.  The  clarity  and  sym- 
bolism of  his  words  will  ring  down 
through  the  centuries.  This  man  was 
Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson. 

Today  I  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
establish  a  commission,  which  in  turn 
would  select  a  suitable  memorial  to  Adlai 
Stevenson.  I  ask  that  the  Congress  give 
this  legislation  prompt  and  favorable 
action. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  this  Na- 
tion to  honor  its  high  ranking  public 
servants  with  suitable  memorials  and 
certainly  tliis  should  be  the  case  in  mem- 
ory of  Adlai  Stevenson. 

He  represented  the  highest  motives  in 
public  office.    His  spceclies  have  already 


bec<)me  part  of  our  American  heritage. 
His  tireless  work  in  behalf  of  peace  on 
this  earth  will  be  difficult  to  duplicate. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
felt  his  function  "was  to  pull  togetiier 
the  goodness  in  all  men,  the  yearning 
for  peace,  for  justice;  to  help  all  men  to 
achieve  the  good  life  his  brain  and  his 
heart  told  him  was  possible  for  man- 
kind." 

His  modesty,  his  wit,  and  his  freedom 
from  political  cliches,  endeared  him  to 
millions  around  the  world.  Although 
his  work  with  the  United  Nations 
brought  him  into  every  known  intemii- 
tional  contact,  he  kept  close  to  the  ptil- 
losophy  of  the  prairies  of  his  home  State. 
He  understood  deep  down  inside  why  it 
is  so  important  for  the  world  to  be  with- 
out war.  He  understood  why  it  Is  impor- 
tant for  all  races,  all  creeds,  and  all 
mankind  to  work  together  in  harmony. 

During  the  days  of  national  moiuiilng 
for  Adlai  Stevenson,  tributes  poured  In 
from  those  in  every  walk  of  life.  1  am 
certain  tliat  the  American  people,  as  a 
grateful  nation  for  his  contributions,  will 
want  the  Congress  to  take  steps  to  estab- 
lish a  lasting  memorial  to  him. 

A  memorial  to  Adlai  Stevenson  would 
be  a  memorial  to  the  struggle  between 
right  and  wTong.  It  would  be  a  me.Tio- 
rial  to  America's  contributions  to  human 
society.  It  would  be  a  memorial  to  tile 
everlasting  and  universal  aspirations  we 
have  for  the  security  of  coming  genera- 
tions. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  to  make  such  a  memo- 
rial a  reality  that  we  may  Eippropriately 
honor  this  great  citizen. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recow) 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 27  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
dinner  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  where  more  than 
4.000  citizens  at  a  great  dinner  com- 
memorates the  first  anniversary  of  the 
legislation  committing  this  country 
under  President  Johnson  to  the  war  on 
poverty  and  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our 
distinguished  coUecgues,  to  me  a  cher- 
ished friend,  Sam  Gibbons,  who  has  been 
an  imminent  leader  of  this  great  pro- 
giam  and  only  recently  led  this  House  in 
the  adoption  of  a  vast  expansion  of  the 
war  on  poverty  program.  On  this  oc- 
casion Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  I 
had  the  honor  to  accompany  with  our 
colleague  Sam  Gibbons  to  the  dinner, 
was  the  speaker.  The  Vice  President 
made  one  of  the  greatest  addresses  I 
have  ever  heard.  He  deeply  moved  his 
great  audience  with  the  eloquence  of  Ills 
words  and  the  fervor  and  sincerity  of  his 
heart  as  he  spoke.  The  Vice  President 
magnificently  expressed  President  John- 
Si^n's  avowed  determination  to  lift  our 
fellow  citizens  in  the  lowest  income  levels 
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to  walk  on  higher  ground — the  level  be- 
low which  no  American  should  walk. 
All  who  heard  the  Vice  President  that 
evening  were  proud  that  they  were  a 
part  of  America  wliich  had  such  in- 
spired leadership  as  that  afforded  by 
President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
HtraiPHBEY  and  I  was  proud  that  Sam 
Gibbons,  our  colleague,  had  worked  so 
splendidly  with  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  in  the  furthersnce  of  this 
momentous  program  to  bring  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  Ufe  to  all  Americans. 

I  know  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow 
countiTmen  will  be  moved  and  deeply 
touched  by  this  great  address  of  the 
Vice  President.  I  therefore  include  the 
Vice  Presidents  address  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record: 

RSMARKS    BY    VlCE    PflEsmENT    HtJBERT    HtTM- 

phjey,  at  the  first  auntversabt  of  the 

War  on  Povektt,  Tajipa.  Fla..  August  27, 

1965 

One  year  ago  this  week  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  present  when  President  Lyndon  John- 
son .'Signed  Into  law  the  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty Act  of  1964. 

At  that  lime  our  President  told  this  Na- 
Uon:  "I  firmly  believe  that  as  of  this  moment 
>  now  day  of  opportunity  Is  dawning,  and 
t  new  era  of  progress  Is  opening  for  us  all." 

Tonight  it  is  my  privilege  to  report  to  you 
oa  the  first  year  of  that  "new  era  of  prog- 
ress"—to  report  to  you  on  how  we  are  doing 
In  the  war  on  poverty. 

Ai  the  general  coordinator,  with  Sargent 
Shrlvcr.  of  the  war  on  poverty,  I  have  been 
«k6d  by  the  President  to  maintain  a  close 
wstch  on  the  efforts  of  the  Americans — in 
Oovernment  and  out — who  are  flghtlng  this 
war  not  only  against  poverty,  but  for  equality 
of  opportunity,  for  hope,  for  human  dignity. 

No  city  In  the  Katlon  is  a  better  place  for 
my  first -anniversary  report  on  this  program. 
For  Tampa's  own  experience  serves  as  the 
model  of  a  successful  program  of  community 
Mlf-help. 

Tampa  from  Its  earliest  days  has  demon- 
etrated  the  benefits  which  come  to  the  com- 
mualty  which  makes  the  necessary  efforts 
to  bring  Its  less  privileged  citizens  Into  full 
partnership. 

Today,  in  midst  of  growth  and  prosperity. 
yau  1!)  Tampa  still  are  working  hard  to  help 
ill  .vour  citizens  both  contribute  to  and 
ihtire  in  your  common  progress. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  report 
ihould  be  made  In  Tampa:  your  extraordi- 
nary Congressman.  Sam  Gibbons. 

Sam  Gibbons  was  the  author  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1BB5  and  Its  floor 
manager  in  the  successful  flgbt  In  the  House 
ol  Representatives  to  double  Its  size  and  Its 
potential. 

Sam  Gibbons  deserves  not  only  your  grati- 
tude but  the  gratitude  of  millions  of  your 
lellow  citizens  In  every  State.  No  man  has 
worked  harder,  or  contributed  more,  to  make 
America  better  and  stronger. 

Por  Sam  Gibbons  recognizes  this — no  great- 
w  opportunity  faces  all  of  us  today  than  the 
opportunity  to  strengthen  the  economic  and 
•oclai  structures  of  our  communities,  of 
our  Nation. 

We  in  America  enjoy  today  nn  unprec- 
sdeated  peacetime  economic  expansion. 
That  expansion — created  through  a  positive 
partnership  for  prosperity  between  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector — gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  make  basic  Investments  to 
•trengthen  our  American  society  for  the 
Stwt.  long-term  responsibilities  we  face  at 
home  and  In  the  world.  We  are  moving 
•head  in  seizing  that  opportunity. 

In  the  midst  of  our  rich  society  there  is 

«»  'other  .America."    There  are  some  30  mil- 

"on    .\merlcans     In     it.     They     have    been 

Ininted  aside  or  lost  In  the  backwaters.    For 
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them  our  national  prosperity  Is  something 
seen  but  seldom  shared.  These  Americans 
belong  to  families  earning  an  average  $1800 
a  year  from  all  sources.  That  is  835  a 
week — to  feed  that  family,  to  clothe  that 
family,  to  house  that  family,  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  transportation  and  health  care 
for  that  family. 

But  the  poverty  of  these  30  million  Amer- 
icans is  not  to  be  measured  in  dollar  terms 
alone.  It  must  be  measured  in  hopelessness 
and  helplessness,  in  resentment  and  rejec- 
tion, in  despair  and  distrust,  in  loss  to  our 
Nation  of  valuable  human   resources. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  the  cost  of 
these  lost  resources.  The  costs  of  welfare 
are  a  continuing  drain  on  American 
communities. 

The  "other  Amerlcuu"  are  taxeaters  and 
not  taxpayers. 

There  are  estimates  which  Indicate  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
could  be  added  to  our  economy;  that  hun- 
dreds of  million  of  dollars  could  be  sub- 
tracted from  our  public  budgets  through 
greater  Investment  to  break  the  other  Amer- 
icans' cycle  of  poverty. 

What  If  these  people  could  become  produc- 
tive citizens — could  become,  for  our  com- 
munities, pluses  and  not  minuses?  These 
are  challenges  facing  all  Americans  today. 
These  are  challenges  we  seek  to  meet  with 
our  war  on  poverty. 

What  are  tlie  dimensions — In  numliers — of 
our  first  year's  program  under  tlie  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  Itself?  At  the  heart  of  our 
efforts,  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  is  the  community  action  program.  In 
the  past  year,  more  than  800  separate  grants 
have  been  made  to  nearly  750  cities  and 
counties  In  all  50  -American  States,  directly 
benefiting  some  3  million  people. 

As  you  know,  nearly  S5  million  has  been 
earmarked  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  Tampa's  antlpoverty  efforts. 
These  funds  will  be  channeled  through  6 
local  sponsoring  agencies— agencies  which 
have  already  set  aside  more  than  $400000 
of  their  own  revenues  to  meet  their  share  of 
the  cost. 

You  know  In  Tampa  of  those  two  com- 
plementary programs — the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  the  Job  Corps.  Together, 
these  programs  seek  to  find  an  answer  to  one 
of  America's  most  urgent  challenges;  the 
challenge  of  finding  useful,  productive,  gain- 
ful employment  for  our  young  people. 

The  Neighborhood  'Vouth  Corps  will  have 
more  than  300,000  American  youngsters 
working  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Over  300.000  men  and  women  have  already 
applied  tor  the  Job  Corps.  The  first  10.000 
enroUees  are  now  learning  and  working  In  50 
centers  across  the  land. 

There  is  VISTA,  the  Volunteers  In  Service 
to  America.  VISTA  has  already  attracted  the 
volunteered  services  of  more  than  20.0IJ0 
Americans  of  all  ages,  of  all  backgrounds, 
and  from  all  parts  of  our  land.  The  first 
1,000  of  our  Nation's  finest  citizens  are  now 
on  the  Job  or  In  training — in  Appalachian 
hollows,  on  Indian  reservations.  In  urban 
and  rural  slums.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
they  wUl  number  4,000 — working  In  40 
States. 

There  Is  Project  Head  Start,  developed  only 
In  February  of  this  year.  This  program  is 
based  on  the  simple  proposition  that  U  we 
give  some  special  attention  to  those  4-  and  5- 
year-olds  entering  school  for  the  first  time 
this  fall — youngsters  who  might  otherwise 
have  difficulty  adjusting — we  cannot  only 
alleviate  some  of  the  problems  already  afflict- 
ing these  children,  but  can  prevent  their 
tragic  accumulation  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead.  We  hoped  Head  Start  would 
reach.  Its  first  year,  100.000  children.  But 
Head  Start  reached  this  summer  more  than 
half  a  million  of  these  children  In  13.000 
child  development  centers  across  the  Nation. 


There  is  the  college  work  study  program. 
under  which  40.000  students  from  750  col- 
leges worked  this  summer. 

There  is  the  work  experience  program, 
under  which  88.000  tuiemployed  parents  are 
participating  in  projects  In  42  States. 

There  is  the  ad'olt  basic  education  pro- 
gram, under  which  37,000  persons  are  re- 
ceiving  literacy   training  in  45  States. 

And  there  is  aid  to  migrants  and  the 
rural  loan  program. 

Tampa  is  familiar  with  all  these  programs. 
You  have  put  them  to  work  here. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
helped,  too.  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

In  communities  acroJis  the  Nation,  local 
citizens  have  formed  small  business  develop- 
ment centers  as  the  focal  point  for  local 
efforts  to  expand  Jobs  and  boost  economic 
development  through  the  creation  of  new 
small  firms  or  the  upgrading  of  existing 
businesses. 

Late  this  afternoon,  I  was  able  to  report 
to  the  people  of  this  area  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  haa  approved  a 
Ttimpa  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter— the  first  In  Florida. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
approved  a  Federal  grant  of  about  S47,000 
to  operate  it.  Through  the  center,  the  Small 
Business  .•Administration  will  now  be  able  to 
approve  economic  opportunity  loans  for 
small  business  in  this  area. 

1  have  given  you.  on  this  anniversary,  some 
statistics  to  show  the  scope  of  what  is  al- 
ready being  done  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  But  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act — important  as  it  is — is  only  a  beginning. 
And  the  progress  made  in  the  past  year  under 
that  act  is  only  a  part  of  the  progress  our 
Nation  has  made  In  awakening  to  the  task 
at  hand  and  in  turning  this  country's  will 
and  resources  to  poverty's  final  elimination. 

In  this  past  year,  the  conscience  of  Ameri- 
ca has  l>een  aroused  and  disturbed.  We 
now.  as  a  Nation,  believe  the  fact  of  poverty 
In  our  affluent  nudst. 

There  Is  greater  understanding,  too,  that 
the  war  on  poverty  and  civU  rights  are  tied 
directly  together.  We  recognize  that  the 
granting  of  legal  rights  must  be  matched 
with  economic  opportunity.  The  tragedy  of 
Los  Angeles  has  made  this  painfully  dear. 

We  have  placed  on  the  Federal  statute 
iKKJks  a  series  of  vital 'programs. 

The  Congress  haa  Just  approved  a  doubling 
of  the  economic  opportunity  program.  But 
this  is  only  one  battleground  of  our  struggle. 
Congress  has  also  passed  historic  legislation 
granting  aid  to  education,  it  has  passed 
medicare,  a  voting  rights  law,  a  new  housing 
program,  aid  to  .Appalachia.  the  Older  .«imerl- 
cans  .^ct.  and  other  laws  aimed  at  one  or 
another  of  poverty's  causes  and  sv-mptoms. 

Hundreds  of  communities  have  organized 
their  own  wars  on  poverty.  More  than  500 
American  communities  have  organized  on 
their  own.  Tens  of  thousands  of  community 
leaders  and  citizens  have  Joined  the  battle  at 
home.  The  poor  themselves  have  been  mobi- 
lized for  their  own  help. 

Unlike  previous  programs,  we  look  today 
to  the  poor  themselves  for  a  substantial  effort 
on  their  own  behalf.  They  are  no  longer 
apart,  as  spectators.  Literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  Americans  are  now  at  work 
helping  other  poor  people  to  help  themselves. 

All  parts  of  our  society  have  Joined  In  this 
task.  Hundreds  of  American  corporations 
have  undertaken  alHrmative  programs  of  Job 
recruitment  and  training.  Business  orga- 
nizations, including  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, have  Joined  the  effort  as  orga- 
nizations and  through  their  members.  The 
AFL-CIO,  and  its  member  unions,  have 
opened  the  way  for  greater  Job  opportunity. 

All  levels  of  American  government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  have  become  directly  Involved 
and  are  working  in  cooperation.    Our  efforts 
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have  touched  the  lives  of  mlUlona  of  Indl- 
vidufll  AmericahB. 

I  have  reportiU  to  you  the  progress  made 
in  programs  authorized  only  a  year  ago. 
Today,  to  America,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have  played 
V  role  in  civic  action.  In  training  programs, 
in  volunteer  v»orlt.  There  are  other  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  know  for  the  first 
time  that  their  poverty  is  not  inevitable  and 
*.hat  there  are  ways  to  be  helped,  trained, 
educated — ways  to  reach  upward. 

Ves.  over  the  past  yetir  we  have  Imple- 
mented a  new  law.  But.  even  more  impor- 
tant, we  have  mobilized  our  country  for 
work  too-long  delayed  and  pushed  aside. 

The  people  who  came  to  this  continent  and 
bul'.t  this  Nation  set  out  to  create  a  society 
in  which  each  citizen  would  have  unfettered 
opportunity  to  lift  himself  and  his  family  to 
something  better. 

If  we  really  believe  in  our  past — and  our 
future — we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  mak- 
ing each  ma^i.  each  woman,  each  child  In 
.\merlcA  a  full  participant  In  American  life. 
I  mean  a  life  not  Just  of  prosperity  and  se- 
curity, bttt  a  life  m  which  self-expression  and 
sclf-fuinilment  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
I  came  to  Washington  17  years  ago  as  a 
freshman  Senator,  nhirlng  that  flrnt  year 
.Ti  scene  took  place  in  a  Senate  hearing  room 
that  symbolized  Just  what  we  mean  by  the 
Great  Society. 

A  wom.m  from  Tennessee,  a  garment 
worker,  was  testifying  before  seven  U.S.  Sen- 
.itors  oil  beht\lf  of  raising  the  minimum  wage 
to  75  cents  an  hour.  At  one  point,  this  is 
what  she  said: 

"My  youngest  girt,  she's  9  now.  goes 
straight  to  the  piano  when  we  go  to  a  house 
where  they  have  one.  She  does  wont  to  play 
the  pliino  to  bad.  I've  thought  that  maybe 
I  could  save  50  cents  or  a  dollar  a  week  to 
buy  a  second-hand  piano  for  her,  but  I 
haven't  foimd  a  way  to  do  It  yet.  Maybe  I've 
been  foolish  to  talk  to  you  people  about 
music  for  one  of  my  children  when  the  main 
question  is  getting  enough  to  eat  and  wear, 
or  bl.inkets  for  the  bed,  or  a  chair  to  sit  on. 
But  down  In  Tennessee  we  love  mu.'ilc.  and 
factory  workers  don't  live  by  bread  alone 
any  more  than  anyone  else  does." 

Piano  leEoons  for  a  little  Tennessee  girl, 
full,  productive  lives  for  our  citizens  and  the 
places  where  th'ey  live — these,  my  friends,  are 
what  the  war  on  poverty  is  all  about,  what 
the  Great  Society  is  all  about.  This  is  what 
we  work  for. 

For  the  elderly,  sick,  and  disabled — com- 
passion and  concern.  For  the  young — an 
equal  start  in  life.  For  all  Americans — the 
opportunity  to  raise  themselves  not  only  to 
wealth  and  productivity,  but  to  a  life  of 
satisfaction  and  fulfillment. 

In  20th  century  America  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  worth  of  a  nation  Is.  as 
John  St.uar»  Mill  said,  no  more  than  "the 
worth  of  the  individuals  composing  It." 

Thus  we  are  determined  to  free  millions  of 
Americans  from  the  bondage  of  that  tragic 
equation  which  has  too  often  decreed  that 
poor  sliall  beget  poor  and  Ignorance  shall 
beget  misery. 

Th\is  It  Is  th.1t  we  seek  to  hea!  for  all  time 
the  emotlon.il  scars  of  the  experience  which 
the  Book  of  Job  so  poignantly  describes;  "The 
poor  of  the  earth  hide  themselves  together." 
And  thus  It  Is  that  we  are  increasingly 
aware  that,  of  those  to  whom  much  is  given. 
much  Is  expected — that  as  the  abundance 
of  worldly  goods  provides  ua  with  the  tools 
to  wage  this  war.  so  does  it  also  Impose  upon 
us  the  moral  Imperative,  the  obligation,  to 
wage  It — and  to  wage  it  with  resolution. 

And  cooperation  must  be  the  keynote- 
cooperation  between  public  and  private 
sectors;  among  Federal.  State,  and  loc:\l  gov- 
ernments; among  all  Interested  parties.    To- 


gether there  is  little  we  cannot  do.  divided 
there  Is  little  that  we  can. 

Tes,  we  wage  war  on  poverty  becnuse  It 
will  make  America  stronger  economically. 
But  we  attack  poverty,  to.  In  the  spirit  ex- 
pressed by  the  author  Thomas  Wolfe: 

"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  wnrk.  to  be  hlm.«ir.  and  to  become  wh.it- 
ever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  liim — this  •  •  •  is  the 
promise  of  America." 

With  the  grace  of  God,  with  the  help  of 
men  like  Ssm  Gibbons,  with  the  example  of 
cities  like  Tampa,  we  will  ftUfill  the  promise 
of  America.    We  will  win  the  war  on  poverty. 


AWARD  OF  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 
HONOR  MEDAL  TO  PFC.  JAMES 
G.   CALDWELL 

Mr.  ■WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  hii  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  e.xtraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAT/I  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  these  perilous  times,  when  the 
future  of  our  Nation  depends  so  much 
upon  the  caliber  of  the  men  In  our  armed 
services.  I  am  proud  to  repoit  that  a 
young  man  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict has  been  singled  out  for  a  special 
honor  by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Pfc.  James  G.  Caldwell,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Caldwell.  1622  Rlverbank. 
Lincoln  Park,  Mich.,  was  awarded  the 
American  Spirit  Honor  Medal  at  cere- 
monies marking  the  completion  of  his 
recruit  training  at  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
cruit Depot.  San  Diego. 

This  award  is  made  each  year  to  an 
average  of  5  marines  out  of  the  20.000 
trained  annually  at  the  San  Diego  Re- 
cruit Depot.  It  is  awarded  for  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  honor,  initiative,  loyalty, 
and  example  to  their  fellow  marines. 

Private  First  Class  Caldwell  also  was 
named  honorman  of  his  training  bat- 
talion at  the  gi-aduation  ceremonies.  He 
won  this  distinction  in  competition  with 
250  other  young  men  by  displaying  an 
exceptional  measure  of  skill  and  profes- 
sional knowledge  in  a  wide  range  of  basic 
military  subjects.  He  was  Judged  su- 
perior in  conduct,  attitude,  military 
bearing,  and  leader.ship  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
claim  this  outstanding  young  man  as  a 
resident  of  my  congressional  district,  and 
I  think  his  accomplishments  In  Marine 
Corps  recruit  training  should  make  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation  proud  to  claim 
Private  First  Class  Caldwell  as  a  fellow 
American, 

The  future  of  the  United  States  rests 
in  safe  hands  when  our  military  training 
establishments  are  proWdlng  us  with 
such  outstanding  future  leaders  as  Pri- 
vate First  Class  Caldwell.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  extending  to  him 
and  to  his  parents  our  most  heartfelt 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 


PANAMA  CANAL:    MONSTROUS 
GIVE-AWAY    PROPOSED 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  during  the  past  several  years, 
I  have  wai'ned  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  our  country  that  the  purpose 
of  our  Government's  policy  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  Canal  was,  and  yet  is, 
to  dilute  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  and,  ultimately,  to  surrender 
control  of  this  great  enterprise  to 
Panama. 

Many,  doubtless,  have  thought  that 
I  was  too  positive  in  my  convictions  but 
unfolding  processes  and  events  have 
more  than  justified  my  worst  fears. 
Negotiators  designated  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  and  the  futiU'C  existence  of 
the  present  canal  have  participated  in 
preparation  of  a  joint  declaration  with 
Panamanian  neijotlators  as  to  what  is 
proposed  in  these  connections.  Infor- 
mation on  this  score  was  recently  re- 
vealed on  the  isthmus  and  carried  In 
the  press  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States. 

The  text  of  this  declaration,  as  ASs- 
closed  in  a  news  story  from  Panama  by 
Ira  Carlton  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
Service  published  in  the  August  24.  1965. 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  follows; 
UurTED  States  and  Panama  Draft  Statehekt 
ON  Canal 
I  By  Ira  Carlton) 
Panama  Crrr.  August  23. — A  Joint  declars- 
tlon  of  Intent  is  being  drafted  by  the  Gor- 
errunents  of  Panama  and  the  United  St^tee 
relating  to  Panama  Cannl  negotiations  and 
will  be  Issued  soon,  an  informed  source  has 
revealed. 

It  is  understood  the  declaration  will  refer 
to  agreement  readied  on  several  points: 

The  canal  will  be  under  the  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  of  Panama. 

Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
economic  dislocation  that  Panama  will  suf- 
fer -with  the  construction  or  a  new  sea-Ievtl 
canal. 

Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  di- 
versifying Panama's  economy  by  stimulating 
its  industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial 
growth. 

Provisions  will  be  made  for  effective  utili- 
zation, without  cost  to  Pancma.  of  lands 
and  waters  of  the  Canal  Zone  that  will 
revert  to  Panama  along  with  canal  works. 

Panamanian  economic  rights  and  other 
beneflU  derived  from  its  geographic  position 
will  be  recognized. 

Prompt  and  Just  solutions  will  be  found 
for  the  claims  of  either  country  against  the 
other. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  will  tie  JoiiltlT 
operawd  by  the  United  SUies  and  Panama- 
It  is  understood  that  the  United  SUtes  U 
also  wining  to  make  certain  other  economic 
concessions  to  Panama.  However,  demands 
In  the  area  of  civil  government  are  still  being 
discussed. 

U.S.  negotiators  are  insisting  that  func- 
tions such  as  postal  service,  as  well  as  legl»- 
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UUon  and  administration  of  Justice  In  the 
Cflual  Zone,  remain  under  U.S.  control. 

Some  references  are  also  expected  to  appear 
In  tlie  proposed  Joint  declaration  regarding 
Csiisl  Zone  workers. 

Could  anything  be  more  destructive  of 
tlie  integrity  of  the  Panama  Canal 
enterpilse  than  the  policy  proposed  in 
Itie  indicated  Joint  declaration?  How 
can  the  canal  serve  two  masters  with  any 
degrecof  harmony  or  success?  For  more 
than  50  years,  the  canal  has  been  oper- 
ated efficiently  in  times  of  peace  and  war 
because  our  Government  under  treaty 
rights  exercised  the  adequate  authority 
required.  If  and  when  authority  be- 
comes divided  equally  it  means  that  Pan- 
ama authority  will  be  a  political  asset  to 
Uiat  country  and  will  be  the  basis  of 
endless  controversy  and  peril.  Such  a 
result  is  inevitable,  e.speclally  in  event  of 
war.  The  United  States  has  never  per- 
mitted its  rights  and  duties  with  respect 
to  the  canal  to  become  political  assets  or 
to  be  used  for  toartlsan  purposes  in  any 
manner  whatseever  and  never  should. 

Our  taxpayers  have  built  the  canal 
and  furnished  the  needed  money  to  pro- 
lect  it  and  to  provide  whatever  was  re- 
QUlred  in  addition  to  the  net  tolls  revenue 
received — all  at  a  total  of  some  $2  billion. 
To  dilute  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  so  successfully 
exercised,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  entire 
enterprise  and  the  peace  and  defense  of 
all  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
;ncludins  Panama  and  the  United  States. 

In  brief,  the  proposals  enunciated  in 
this  Joint  declaration  are  absolutely 
monstrous  and  should  be  defeated  at  all 
costs.  If  the  people  of  our  country  could 
get  the  facts  involviJd  they  would  under- 
hand and  repudiate  the  action  of  our 
.ifEotiators  with  overwhelming  opposi- 
tion. 

But.  Mr.  .Speaker,  this  is  not  all.  At 
;!ie  very  time  when  tltls  astounding  joint 
declaration  was  revealed.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  was  gallivant- 
ing around  Latin  America  making 
sseeches.  He  was  so  intent  on  endearing 
liim-self  to  his  audiences  that  ui  an  ad- 
dress in  El  Salvador  he  referred  to  our 
country  as  "Gringolandia,"  an  epithet  of 
derision,  thus  catering  to  radical  and 
communistic  elements  in  all  these  coun- 
tries. 

As  the  "gringo"  charactej-lzBtion  Is  in 
constant  use  by  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America.  Mr. 
Vaushn  must  haie  known  its  signifi- 
»nce.  How  could  he  be  sent  forth  as  a 
*plomat  and  an  agent  of  good  will  and 
w  trusted  with  a  sei-ious  mission?  He 
should  be  recalled  immediately. 

No  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tensions 
Te  again  building  up  in  Panama  with 
Srow-lng  restlessness  and  veiled  threats 
0'  renewed  violence  against  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  repeat  what 
'have  said  many  times  before:  That  ac- 
ceding to  blackmail  only  brings  forth 
Sweater  demands.  We  must  stand  on  our 
just  and  indispensable  treaty  rights  and 
Mfend  our  own  vital  interests  and  those 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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In  these  connections.  I  quote  two  most 
revealing  news  stories; 
(From  the  Star.  Washington  (DC).  Aug.  29. 
19651 

Vacghn  Impresses  Latin  Americans  .4s 

STMPATHmc  HEUISPfTEKIC  ADVISER 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Lcaryi 

Santiago,  Chile. ^Latln  America  is  getting 
its  first  closcup  at  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  the 
45-year-old  former  marine  and  one-time 
prizefighter,  who  took  over  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  6 
montlis  ago. 

And  the  response  of  thousands  of  Latins 
who  have  met  him  on  his  current  tour  indi- 
cates they  like  what  they  see  and  may  herald 
a  new  era  of  warmth  ijetween  the  United 
States  and  the  hemisphere  nations. 

President  Johnson's  main  purpose  in  send- 
ing Vaughn  on  this  17-day  visit  to  Mexico,  El 
Salvador,  Panama,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru  was  to  dramatize  the  fourth  luini- 
versary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  to  re- 
pair some  of  the  damage  to  America's  Image 
caused  by  the  U.S.  intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Close  observers  regard  the  znlsslon  us 
evidence  that  Vaughn  Is  coming  into  his  own 
as  the  President's  right-hand  miin  on  Lditin 
American  policy.  Vaughn  lias  had  a  rather 
rough  shakedown  cruise  since  he  was  shifted 
from  Ambassador  to  Panama  last  February 
to  succeed  tough,  pragmatic  TTiomas  C.  Mann 
In  the  top  Latin  post. 

Johnson  continued  to  turn  to  Mann  as  his 
chief  adviser  on  Latin  affairs  through  the 
Dominican  crisis  after  Mann  became  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

But  now.  according  to  those  familiar  with 
the  situation.  Vaughn  Is  moving  into  a  posi- 
tion of  near  full  responslblliiy. 

The  Latins  are  weU  aware  of  the  differ- 
ences In  dealing  with  Tom  Mann  and  Jack 
Vauglui. 

Some  had  feared  the  charismatic  approach 
President  Kennedy  had  to  the  Alliance  would 
be  replaced  with  icy.  all-business  relations 
when  Mann  took  over  as  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  and  the  warm 
and  friendly  Teodoro  Moscoso  was  dumped 
as  Deputy  Coordinator  early  in  1964. 

The  Alliance  continued  to  progress  under 
Mann,  but  although  he  speaks  Spanlsli 
fluently  the  somewhat  reserved  Mann  never 
won.  nor  did  he  seek,  true  affection  of  the 
Latins. 

Vaughn,  by  contrast,  has  a  personality  that 
endears  him  to  Latins  Soft-spoken,  ex- 
ceedingly polite,  he's  always  ready  with  a 
quip.  In  El  Salvador  last  week.  Vaughn 
broke  the  Ice  at  a  formal  diplomatic  gather- 
ing by  referring  to  the  United  States  as 
"Gringolandia." 

He  has  visited  comflelds.  Irrigation  projects 
and  housing  developments.  He  is  seeing  high 
officials,  but  tie  Is  also  engaging  In  long  con- 
versations with  "campeslnos"  about  their 
problems  with  fertilizer,  water,  and  "credlto." 

Antonio  Carrillo  Flores.  foreign  minister  of 
Mexico,  got  up  from  a  .sick  bed  especially  to 
see  Vaugivn  during  a  long  round  of  luncheons. 
receptions,  dinners,  interviews,  visits  to 
museums  and  visits  to  the  countryside. 

At  each  stop.  Vaughn  is  handed  an  Itiner- 
ary that  might  make  a  hardened  tour-guide 
blanch,  but  he  has  cheerfully  met  every  com- 
mitment, whether  It  be  the  signing  of  an  agri- 
cultural credit  loan  or  a  200-mIle  auto  trip  to 
look  at  a  new  well  serving  a  village  of  100. 

On  tils  plane  between  stops,  Vaughn  works 
on  statements  and  speeches  wluch  he  more 
often  than  not  discards  to  speak  off-the-cuff. 
The  Latins  applaud  bis  command  of  the  lan- 
guage luid  roar  at  the  Jokes  he  always  man- 
ages to  apply  to  local  situations. 

In  £1  Salvador,  he  had  a  private  session 
vnth  President  Julio  A.  Rivera  and  got  on 


warmly  with  the  soldier  whose  chair  Is 
flanked  by  pictures  of  John  Kennedy  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  received  In 
Panama  at  the  airport  by  Foreign  Afinlster 
Fernando  Eleta  and  went  on  a  day-long  trip 
of  projects  in  the  interior  with  President 
Marco  Robles. 

Also  in  Panama,  lie  lectured  a  tough  audi- 
ence of  several  liundred  busines.<5men  icnovni 
to  Araericnns  and  Panamanians  alike  cis  "oli- 
garctiB."  about  their  rcsponEibllitles  In  the 
Alliance.  He  told  them  that  governments 
cannot  do  the  Job  alone  and  that  it  was  up 
to  them  to  create  the  Jobs,  trade,  and  Income 
that  would  help  other  Panaxnanlans  who 
"live  like  ammals." 

He  even  drew  applauj?e  when  he  com- 
mented that  many  Latin  businessmen  are 
more  Interested'  In  paying  bribes  than  trixes 
and  sabotaging  creation  of  common  market* 
to  protect  their  own  selfish  Interests 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Aug.  30. 

1985] 

Lac  on  Tbeaty  With  United  States  Upsets 

Panamanians 

(By  George  Natanson) 

Panama  Crry. — Once  again  Panamanians' 
are  expressing  impatience  with  what  to  them 
appears  to  b«  a  deliberate  attempt  to  slo-w 
down  current  United  States-Panama  treaty 
negotiations. 

Uiu-est  Is  rising  to  such  a  peak  here  that 
both  United  States  and  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment officials  nervously  hivsten  to  declare 
they  are  "optimistic"  over  progress  of  treaty 
conversations.  Generalized  statements  to 
the  effect  that  "within  a  month  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  Inform  the  people"  on  where  ne- 
gotiations stand  are  being  issued  by  Pana- 
ma's Government. 

The  United  States  on  the  other  hand,  says 
merely.  "We  are  pleased  with  the  progress." 

Dissonant  elements  here  are  loudly  de- 
manding a  "full  and  complete"  report  on  the 
treaty  talks.  Many  Panamanians  are  being 
led  to  believe  that  the  United  States  !i  hold- 
ing to  a  "hard  line";  that  is.  not  acceding  to 
most  of  the  demands  Panama  considers 
Justified.  At  the  same  time.  Pamima's  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  negotiating  te.im  is  being 
accused  of  Imvlng  "sold  out"  to  the  United 
States. 

Conversations  have  aU  been  held  In  Wash- 
ington and  people  here  are  disturbed  over  re- 
ports that  one  Panamanian  negotiator  tias 
taken  a  2-year  le.'ise  on  a  liouse  in  Washing- 
ton. Others  believe  ttiat  several  members 
of  Panama's  negotiating  team  .vre  becoming 
too  satlsfled  wltli  their  $3,000  monthly  siilary 
and  would  like  to  drag  out  the  talks  indef- 
initely. 

A  barrage  of  criticism  was  leveled  at  Pan- 
ama's chief  negotiator.  Ambassador  Diogenes 
de  H  Rosa,  when  h?  declared  recently  that 
while  the  United  States  would  prefer  "a 
more  accelerated  rhyttun.  It  is  to  Panama's 
advantage  to  hold  off." 

The  negotiations  are  being  held  to  draw  up 
an  agreement  between  the  two  countries  that 
woiUd  determine  the  new  status  of  the  United 
States  in  Its  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  Under  the  present 
treaty  signed  In  1903.  the  United  States  tias 
virtual  sovereignty  over  a  10-mile-wide.  50- 
mlle-long  strip  of  Panamanian  territory 
through  which  the  canal  passes 

The  treaty  has  undergone  two  revisions. 
which  awarded  Panama  favorable  conces- 
sions, but  two  basic  clauses  In  the  agree- 
ment that  gave  the  United  States  the  right 
to  act  "as  if  It  were  sovereign"  within  the 
zone  "In  perpetuity"  remained  unchanged. 

The  1903  treaty  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
stant friction  between  the  two  countries. 
Over  the  years,  bitter  feelings  have  broken 
out  In  rioting  and  bloodshed  The  ia.^t  oiit- 
breal:.    on    January    9.    1964.    In    which    4 
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vs.  soldiers  and  31  Paaamanlan  clvlltaiu 
were  killed  during  3  days  of  violence,  was 
triggered  by  an  Incident  Involving  the  flying 
at  Panama's  flag  In  t^e  Canal  Zone. 

Dlplomatici  relations  w;th  the  United 
States  were  severed  several  days  later  and 
were  not  resumed  Tintil  the  following  April. 
At  thac^lme  the  United  States  promised  to 
revS-ie  the  old  treaty  and  appointed  former 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Anderson  as 
special  ambassador  to  undertake  the  Job. 

But  With  Panamanian  presidential  elec- 
tions taking  place  In  May  .".nd  a  new  admin- 
istration not  a-ssumlng  office  until  October. 
It  was  not  until  March  this  year  that  repre- 
Eent.attves  of  the  two  countries  met  for  the 
first  time. 

Since  then  Uttle  Information  has  come  from 
either  side.  In  order  to  avoid  any  public 
conflicts,  which  could  disnipt  and  Influence 
treaty  talks,  both  countries  agreed  on  dls- 
creflon  until  a  joint  announcement  could  be 
Issued. 

In  an  Interview.  Panamanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Fernando  Elet-a  acknowledged  that  his 
Government  was  concerned  with  growing 
resties-sness  of  the  people  and  said  that  the 
Government  will  try  to  Inform  the  people  on 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  within  a 
month. 

Eleta  said  the  new  treaty  would  signify 
••the  birth  of  a  second  Republic  for  Panama. 
It  will  be  a  diflerent  oountrv  after  the  treaty, 
so  we  believe  we  can  Justify  the  care  In 
handling  the  negotiations." 

E.xplanatlons  such  as  these  have  found 
little  response  among  the  Panamanian 
people. 


SOVIET  STR.ATEGY  ON  THE  HIGH 
SE.AS :  CONTROL  OP  NARROW  WA- 
TERS 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  ]?lood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoud  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tempted Red  takeo%'er  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  April  24.  1965,  requiring 
armed  Intei-vention  by  the  United  States 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  sec- 
ond Soviet  satellite  in  the  Caribbean, 
coupled  with  increased  guerrUla  warfare 
as.alnst  southeast  Asia  to  avoid  loss  of 
that  area  to  Red  China,  has  again  em- 
phasized key  elements  In  the  strategy 
of  the  international  revolutionary  con- 
spiracy for  world  domination. 

As  stressed  by  me  on  many  occasions 
before  this  body,  the  primary  Communist 
objectives  have  long  been  to  secure  con- 
trol over  vital  sea  transponatlon  arteries. 
On  the  round-the-world  maritime  route 
are  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Strait 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb — Yemen — and  the 
Strait  of  Malacca;  on  the  water  avenues 
to  the  Soviet  homeland  are  the  Dar- 
dar.elles  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Skag- 
errak  to  the  Baltic. 

The  situation  in  Indochina  Is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  worldwide 
Communist  conspiracy  as  exemplified  In 
Spain.  Greece,  China,  and  Korea.  In 
face,  the  strategic  significance  of  Viet- 
nam is  greater  than  Korea,  for  the  stakes 
In  southeast  Asia  are  vast.  They  are 
access  to  and  control  of  prime  strategic 


materials:  rubber,  manganese,  oil,  tung- 
sten, tin,  and  rice. 

In  this  connection,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Japanese  made  a  major  bid  for 
those  stakes  and  now  Red  Chinese  plan- 
ners may  be  expected  to  follow  the  earlier 
Japanese  blueprint  in  southeast  Asia. 

Tlie  advances  already  made  in  Red 
drives  for  domination  of  strategic  areas 
are  not  accidental  but  the  fruition  of 
many  years  of  planning  and  subversion. 
As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  on  this  floor, 
In  the  Caribbean,  the  Panama  Canal  is 
the  key  target.  In  southeast  Asia,  con- 
trol of  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and  Singa- 
pore are  prime  military  objectives  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  to  dominate  the 
entire  continent  of  Asia. 

In  these  lights,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  our  recent  actions  in  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  in  South  Vietnam 
cannot  be  overstated,  for  they  are  basic 
to  the  seciu-lty  of  the  entire  free  world. 

Because  of  the  Imperative  necessity 
for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  stra- 
tegic water  route  subject,  I  quote  as  part 
of  my  remarks  an  ably  written  1962  ar- 
ticle by  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Kittle,  VS. 
Marine  Corps,  retired,  one  of  our  coiui- 
try's  distinguished  military  analysts, 
which  Is  just  as  applicable  today  as  it 
was  when  originally  written : 

[From  Life  magazine,  Dec.  21.  1962] 
The  Grab  foe  Naeeow  Waters:  New  Soviet 

Strategy  on  the  High  Seas 

(By    James    D,    Hlitle.    brigadier    general, 

U.S.   Marines  Corps,   retired) 

iNOTE. — General  Hlttle,  now  director  for 
National  Security  and  Foreign  Aflatrs  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  Washington, 
served  during  his  distinguished  Marine  Corps 
career  on  U.S.  battleships,  with  troops  on  Iwo 
Jlina.  He  Is  an  experienced  analyst  of  global 
military  developments.) 

The  sea.  beautiful  and  rich  and  useftU.  is 
also  a  source  of  danger.  For  the  moment, 
at  least,  the  great  powers  seem  to  have 
stopped  fighting  bloody  battles  on  her  surface 
with  shells  or  even  torpedoes.  And  the  ad- 
vent of  long-range  nuclear  bombers  and 
IB.OOO-m.p.h.  missiles  flashing  through  space 
has  diverted  attention  from  the  sea  as  a 
major  battlefield  in  the  classic  sense.  But  the 
ocean  remains  a  crucial  factor  in  the  defense 
of  any  nation  whose  shores  are  lapped  by 
salty  water. 

The  United  States  knows  this  well  .-md  has 
proved  It  with  its  fleet  of  Polaris  submarines 
roaming  the  world  with  a  nuclear  deterrent 
that  the  enemy  cannot  keep  In  sight.  The 
ttse  of  naval  power  to  blockade  Cuba  and 
force  the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  missiles  Is  an 
Immediate  case  In  point. 

But  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  and  omi- 
nously clear  that  It  Is  that  old  landlubber. 
the  Soviet  union,  that  Is  now  making  the 
greatest  strides  in  conquering  the  sea  and 
that  she  Is  setting  out,  with  tremendous 
energy  and  characteristic  cunning,  to  turn 
It  to  her  own  use. 

There  Is  one  slu-ewd  project  In  particular 
which  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  pressing  ahead 
on.  This,  as  the  map  above  shows.  Involves 
a  long-range  scheme  to  gain  control  over 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  world — that  Is.  the 
key  strategic  corridors  of  the  sea  through 
which  much  of  the  world's  shipping  must 
pass.  Some  of  the  Soviet  moves  along  this 
line  are  on  the  surface  and  already  obvious. 
Other  moves  are  more  subtle  and  still  incon- 
clusive. If  the  scheme  Is  carried  out  to  Its 
logical  conclusion,  It  would  provide  a  major 
economic  and  military  threat  to  the  West. 


But  to  understand  more  fuUy  what  It  u 
the  Russians  are  up  to  here.  It  is  necessary 
first  to  review  their  other  significant  sea. 
going  activities. 

In  the  last  decade,  huge  fleets  of  the  Sovlr. 
Union's  fishing  trawlers  have  broken  awji 
from  the  home  coasts  and  made  themselves 
at  liome  off  Cape  Cod,  Newfoundland,  Alu- 
ka,  France  and  Scotland.  Just  last  monts 
the  Coast  Guard  had  to  chase  Soviet  trawiej 
out  of  U.S.  territorial  waters  near  Province! 
town.  Mass,  And  they  so  cluttered  up  the 
narrow  French  waters  with  their  nets  tSs: 
the  French  fishing  fleet  went  home  In  disgust 
The  trawlers  do  engage  in  fishing  but  thsj 
also  have  another  big  mission.  Their  msii 
are  cluttered  with  high-grade  electronics  gee: 
which  allows  them  to  double  as  commuistca- 
tlons  ships  and  military  Intelligence  ceoten 
Htissla's  Interest  In  the  sea  has  grown  so  rap. 
Idly  that  in  the  past  25  years  she  has  rlMt 
from  22d  place  In  world  trade  to  6th.  ]• 
the  last  4  years  alone  she  has  Increasejl 
her  merchant  fleet's  capacity  from  2  7  to  3,4 
mllUon  gross  tons.  And  to  break  the  la 
which  used  to  keep  her  ships  landlocked  dur- 
Ing  the  long  Russian  winter,  she  has  con- 
structed a  modern  fleet  of  Icebreakers— si 
least  one  of  them  nuclear-powered — that  Is. 
sures  year-round  sailing. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  Soviets  have  coa- 
centrated  on  their  navy.  At  the  end  of  Worlt 
War  n.  Russia  did  not  even  rank  among  til 
great  nations  In  naval  power.  Now  slie  ij 
second,  having  passed  even  Great  Britain 
The  backbone  of  this  young  and  therefcn 
up-to-date  force  Is  a  fleet  of  nearly  500  sub. 
marines.  Considering  the  fact  that  Nazi  Ger- 
many chopped  up  Allied  convoys  and  almoe 
cleared  the  seas  with  a  starting  force  of  onlj 
57  U-boats,  the  Soviet  flgiu-e  Is  all  the  mm 
formidable. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  Soviet  navy  ttji 
Its  subs.  Though  Premier  Khrushchev  iai 
sneered  that  surface  vessels  are  obaolete,  lit 
still  maintains  a  fleet  of  modern  cruisers  5Li 
destroyers  and  goes  on  building  more.  .Ut 
ho  Is  outfitting  many  of  these  with  guided 
missiles  to  Increase  their  firepower. 

So  much  for  the  evidence.  What  will  Sia- 
sla  do  with  all  this  seapower?  What  are  He: 
intentions? 

Two  major  patterns  emerge.  One  Is  slmplt 
and  easy  to  see  because  Khrushchev  bu 
st.Tted  it  loud  and  cleiir.  Speaking  to  it 
American  visitor  In  1957,  he  said,  "We  declm 
war  on  you — excuse  me  for  using  such  Bt 
e.xpresslon— In  the  peaceful  field  of  trade," 
That  Is  what  all  the  merchant  ships  are  (a. 
to  carry  Soviet  goods,  machinery,  buildli; 
materials — and  Ideas — to  all  comers  of  tie 
world  where  only  ships  could  do  the  Job  so 
economically.  To  Africa,  to  South  America. 
to  Japan,  to  Western  Europe,  to  places  vhcn 
the  United  States  herself  is  so  dependent  Q- 
trade  for  her  own  welf.-ire.  The  Soviet  Cs- 
lon  is  of  necessity  becoming  a  great  seapower 
because  Soviet  land  power,  which  stretchea 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  has  almoe: 
reached  Its  geographic  limits.  Any  moves 
the  Russians  now  wish  to  make  to  extenil 
their  Influence  to  other  continents  must  de- 
pend on  seapower. 

Ominous  as  it  Is.  this  pattern  Is  ostensllJlT 
peaceful,  and  It  Is  a  logical  development  o? 
Soviet  growth  which  can  be  matched  bj 
strong  economic  competition.  But  It  i£  tte 
second  pattern  which  Is  the  most  worrtsoaie 
simply  because  It  Is  stUi  rather  ghostly,  t^ 
of  mystery  and  Incompleted  moves,  and  rile 
with  the  possibility  of  military,  rather  tlifts 
economic,  conflict.  This  is  the  narrow-wftier 
pattern  which  Is  Illustrated  with  the  map  oa 
page  83  (not  printed  In  the  Record).  Tm 
Soviets  are  using  the  sea  In  the  same  vsf 
they  use  every  other  form  of  activity — as  » 
chessboard  on  which  they  can  try  to  check- 
mate or  outmaneuver  the  opposition  as  theT 
themselves  move  forward.  And,  like  gocA 
chess  players,  they  are  preparing  each  mo" 
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»lth  patience  and  foresight,  willing  to  lose 
now  for  Liter  gain. 

The  "narrow  water"  thesis  Is  based  on  an 
unalysis  of  Soviet  moves  so  far.  It  goes  like 
tills:  the  seas  are  vast,  but  few  reasons  of 
economy,  geography  and  navigAtlonal  con- 
venience, seagoing  trade  has  settled  down 
over  the  centuries  along  certain  routes.  The 
Sazis  knew  this  weU  and  plied  along  under 
;hese  routes  with  their  U-boats.  At  six  key 
{Mgruphlc  spots  around  the  world  these 
iiiUtes  come  together.  To  avoid  long  tlme- 
ronsuraing  and  fuel-constimlng  passages 
1.-01U-.I1  huge  land  masses  like  Africa  or  South 
.\merlca.  commerce  Is  funneled  through 
^annelB  of  water  so  narrow  that  sometimes 
njt  even  two  ships  can  pais.  These  six  points 
3l  ni^row  water  are  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Piiiiuna  Canal,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 
straiu  of  Malacca,  the  SkagerrLlc  leading  out 
cf  [he  Baltic,  and  the  Dardanelles  leading  out 
li  the  Bl.'ick  Sea. 

Tad  lost  two  points  are  not  In  the  %iime 
ategory  with  the  others  as  highways  of  world 
»aimerce.  Both  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea  are  virtually  Soviet  lakes  and  the  pos- 
5.bUity  here  is  that  it  is  Russian  flc-ets  that 
could  be  bottled  up  to  prevent  tliem  from 
Knerplrig  into  the  Atlantic  or  the  Mediier- 
raae-m  But  in  each  of  the  other  four  poten- 
•jal  bottlenecks,  the  Russians  are  carrying 
rut  a  series  of  .moves  which  are  so  consistent 
la  style  and  content  that  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
.leve  that  they  %re  mere  coincidence. 

T&l£e  the  Suet.  Egypt's  Nasser  now  con- 
trols the  c^nal.  Nasser  has  accepted  not 
ialy  tremendous  amounts  of  aid  from  the 
Eii^ians  to  help  him  build  Ills  big  Aswan 
Dim  and  handle  his  Soviet  Mlgs  and  other 
military  purchases,  but  he  has  al^o  accepted 
1  Soviet  gift  of  several  Russian  submarines. 
To  help  him  run  them  the  Russians,  of 
course,  send  in  Soviet  sub  expens  and  spare 
Pins.  This  gives  the  Russians — for  the 
time  being,  at  least — eCective  control  over 
the  subs.  They  thus  have  a  cadre  on  hand 
lor  an  underwater  buildup  of  their  own 
ihich  could  be  used  in  the  future  to  seal 
dH  tie  canal  or  make  its  use  Impractical 
•.o;  anyone  but  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
.'nends. 

Just  in  case  this  Is  not  enough  to  eHectlve- 
■y  cut  ofl  traffic  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
■it  Indian  Ocean  and  then  on  to  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Russians  are  wedging  In  at  the 
airrows  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
to  the  south  of  the  Suez,  where  they  spent 
3  years  building  a  new  port  at  Hodelda  on 
•iie  coast  of  Yemen.  Prom  the  way  things 
tive  been  developing  In  Yemen,  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  neat  package  deal,  Yemen 
n:  a  ane  port  right  on  the  narrow  water- 
"■*?.  tons  of  new  military  equipment  which 
"is  landed  there  even  before  the  port  was 
completed — and  a  revolution  last  September 
tliat  overthrew  the  monarchy  and  seriously 
•Jireatcned  the  status  quo  In  the  nelghbor- 
ag  oU-rlch  land  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Russians  have  also  been  busy  at  the 
otlier  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Brlt- 
ila's  Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  guarded  the  west- 
■TO  gate  to  that  hug?  Inland  sea  for  cen- 
iMics.  Here,  so  long  as  Gibraltar  stands  on 
lae  side  of  the  bottleneck,  the  Soviets  can- 
not at  present  plug  up  or  cork  the  p.isjage. 
Butiiy  cftttblishing  a  comanding  military  po- 
*itlon  on  the  other  Elde  of  the  narrow  cor- 
tldor,  they  could  at  least  Imperil  Its  free 
lie  In  the  future.  And  this  Is  exactly  what 
tier  ore  doing.  As  the  United  States' moves 
I*^  own  bases  out  of  Morocco  under  Moroc- 
^a  pressure,  the  Soviets  have  already  de- 
livered Mlgs,  light  arms,  military  vehicles, 
Siousands  of  tons  of  ammunition — and  are 
ssgotlatlng  to  build  a  new  shipyard  for  Tan- 
Pfrs  along  with  a  sub  base  at  Alhucemas 
f=5  just  lOO  miles  southeast  of  Gibraltar  and 
■50  miles  from  the  big  United  States  naval 
»23e  at  Bota.  Spain.     The  Algerian  revolu- 
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tlon  Is  already  clearing  the  French  from  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Since  Soviet  naval  Intrusion  into  the 
Mediterranean  would  dangerously  expose  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  strength  In  Europe. 
the  whole  scheme  Is  so  logical  that  the  Rus- 
sians ate  either  doing  all  this  according  to 
a  deliberate  plan  or  they  have  accidentally 
stumbled  across  a  most  astute  strategic  gam- 
bit. We  should  know  by  now.  however,  that 
the  Soviets  seldom  do  anything  by  accident. 
Some  military  observers  have  been  heard  to 
scoff  at  this  thesis  on  the  grounds  that  naval 
power  moves  of  this  kind  are  so  conven- 
tional and  old-fashioned  in  this  nuclear  age 
that  the  Russians  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
sidering them.  "Let  them  try  to  seal  off  the 
Med."  the  answer  goes,  "and  we'll  cither  blast 
them  out  of  the  water  or  turn  our  missiles 
loose  on  Moscow."  The  answer — and  the 
recent  Cuban  adventure  bears  It  out — Is  that 
the  Russians  are  sticking  to  their  standard 
doctrine  of  making  zigzag  moves  to  advance 
wherever  possible,  withdraw  when  they  are 
challenged  and  always  avoid  a  major  military 
collision.  The  grab  for  the  narrow  waters 
fits  in  with  this  doctrine  because  it  does  not 
Involve  a  single  overt  move  of  war.  but  con- 
sists simplvjof  keeping  on  the  move  and  ex- 
ploiting all  political  and  strategic  opportuni- 
ties that  come  along. 

Cuba,  of  course.  Is  another  exiunple  of  the 
same  pattern  being  applied.  Here,  whether 
they  have  missiles  and  bombers  on  hand  or 
not,  the  Russians  are  using  the  same  com- 
bination of  economic  penetration,  new  ship- 
yards, fishing  fleets,  and  naval  presence 
(there  was  a  buildup  of  Soviet  subs  in  the 
Caribbean  during  the  blockade)  to  get  them- 
selves positioned  strategically  near  another 
valuable  piece  of  narrow  water,  the  Panama 
Canal.  .\  naval  base  In  Cuba  could  also  help 
guard  their  routes  to  other  Latin  American 
countries  as  well  and  bring  to  an  end  the 
historic  US.  domination  of  the  Caribbean. 
The  Important  point  of  this  thesis  is  not 
that  the  Russians  will  necessarily  try  to  wage 
a  hot  war  over  any  of  these  pressure  points, 
but  that  by  planting  themselves  on  these 
narrow  corridors  they  gain  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage they  never  had  before. 

One  of  the  most  Important  campaigns  of 
all  In  this  shadowy  pattern  is  aimed  at  con- 
trolling the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  long, 
narrow  passage  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  Oceans  and  one  of  the  great  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Communist  armies  and 
guerrillas  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  cap- 
ture southeast  Asia  In  order  to"  grab  off  the 
rich  rice  bowl  and  encircle  India  from  the 
east.  There  Is  also  another  target — Singa- 
pore, one  of  the  best  positioned  naval  bases 
la  the  world.  There  is  already  a  power 
vacuum  In  this  area  between  Singapore  and 
Suez  because  of  the  virtual  dl.s;ippear3nce 
since  World  War  n  of  British  seapower  In 
the  Indian  Ocean.  This  absence  of  naval 
force  helps  explain  the  flow  of  Communist 
power  Into  southeast  Asia,  and  whichever 
nation  Alls  this  "acuum  could  easily  domi- 
nate the  entire  area.  The  Russians  are  al- 
ready at  work  In  Indonesia,  that  vast  archi- 
pelago which  stretches  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  past  Singapore  to  the  waters  of 
northern  Australia.  Indonesia's  boss,  Sukar- 
no, Is  a  power-hungry  man  who  likes  to 
play  with  ships,  so  the  Kremlin  has  given 
him  four  Soviet  destroyers,  eight  large  and 
modern  patrol  ships,  a  cruiser  and  two  of 
its  long-range  "W-class  subma.-ines. 
Whether  Sukarno  ever  uses  this  navy  In 
battle  or  not,  all  of  his  threatened  neighbors 
know  the  ships  are  there,  and  they  also 
know  who  controls  them.  The  Bussians  have 
thus  set  up  a  strong  naval  position  In  the 
area  by  proxy — with  Indonesian  crews  and 
flags  on  the  ships.  In  a  cold  war  like  this. 
the  psychological  advantage  of  a  bold  move 
such  as  this  is  enough  to  embolden  our  ene- 


mies and  discourage  our  friends.  The  sea 
Is,  as  always,  an  Integral  part  of  our  delenses 
against  the  spread  of  communism  and  it 
Is  still  a  likely  battlefield,  whether  cold  or 
hot. 

.4t  a  N.^TO  meeting  In  Paris  last  month. 
Vice  Adm,  Richard  M,  Smeeton,  of  the  Ro-al 
British  Navy,  who  Is  NATO  Deputy  Supreme 
Allied  Commander.  Atlantic,  warned  the 
delegates  what  the  Russians  were  up  to. 
The  Soviet  Na%'y  was  "more  modern  than 
NATO's,"  he  said,  and  It  would  not  be  easy 
against  this  new  threat  to  maintain  free 
access  to  the  vital  water  routes  cm  which  the 
free  world  depended.  He  emphastzPd  four 
routes.  aU  narrow— the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  "If  we  do  not  control 
the  oceans."  he  said,  summing  up,  "the  Com- 
munists •vrtll." 

Latest  figures  on  the  Russian  Navy:  22 
cruisers,  245  patrol  vessels,  275  frigates  and 
escort  vessels.  200  fleet  auxiliary  ships  (like 
tankers  and  transports) ,  165  destroyers,  ]  .000 
torpedo  boats,  465  BUbmarlncs,  1,000  mine- 
sweepers, 120  landing  craft. 


HIGH   VFW   AW.^RD   TO   VICE   ADM. 

JOHN  S.  McCain,  JR  ,  U.S.  NAV^' 

Mr.  -WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
f.i-om  New  York  [Mr.  Sth.^tton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  learn  of  a  well- 
deserved  honor  and  recognition  being  ac- 
corded an  outstanding  leader  in  our 
armed  services. 

I  know  that  Members  of  this  House 
will  share  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  one  of  our  lonetime  and 
highly  respected  friends.  Vice  .Adm.  John 
S.  McCain,  Jr.,  U.S.  Na\'y,  was  recently 
awarded  the  gold  medal  and  citation  bv 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  at  the  recent  VFW  na- 
tional convention  in  Chicago,  111.  The 
VFW  Commander  m  Chief's  Gold  Medal 
is  one  of  the  highest  awards  that  can  be 
presented  on  behalf  of  that  great  and— I 
am  glad  to  report — still  growing  veterans 
organization  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  strengthening  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
many  Members  of  this  House  who  have 
worked  with  Admiral  McCain  through 
the  years,  and  have  come  to  know  him, 
strongly  endorse  the  decision  of  the  re- 
cent commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW. 
and  good  friend,  John  A.  "Buck"  Jen- 
kins, of  Birmingham.  Ala,,  to  award  this 
high  decoration  to  Admiral  McCain.  In 
his  high,  responsible  pcsitions  in  the 
Navy,  both  at  sea  and  in  Washington. 
Admiral  McCain  has  become  increasingly 
recognized  as  an  ofBcer  possessing  un- 
usually high  attributes  of  personal  lead- 
ership, as  well  as  professional  com- 
petence. Such  a  combination  is  all  too 
rare  and  It  is,  Indeed,  reassuring  to  see 
the  possessor  of  these  line  qualities  rec- 
ognized by  the  'VFW. 

As  Members  of  this  House  are  also 
probably  aware.  Admiral  McCain  re- 
cently was  transferred  from  commander 
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of  the  amphibious  forcea,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
to  another  highly  important  assignment 
a-s  commander,  Eastern  Sea  Frontier,  and 
chairman,  U.S.  delegation,  United  Na- 
tions Military  Staff  Committee,  with 
headquarters  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York. 

I  believe  that  the  presentation  remarks 
by  then  Commander  in  Chief  Jenkins 
before  the  thousands  of  delegates  to  the 
VFW  convention  well  describe  the 
achievements  and  chareicteristics  of 
Adm.  Jack  McCain.  In  particular,  I  am 
glad  that  Buck  Jenkins  made  specific 
reference  to  the  admirals  tireless  activi- 
ties as  a  spokesman  for  our  Navy,  and 
that  the  VFW  commander  also  em- 
phasized that,  although  the  admiral  is  a 
sea  power  advocate,  he  is  a  "team 
player."  As  Members  of  this  House  well 
know,  he  is  a  constant  supporter  of  the 
other  services  and  all  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

I  woiild  also  like  to  menllon  at  this 
time  that  Buck  Jenkins  was  succeeded  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  by  the  nev^ly  elected 
commander  in  chief — who  is  also  a 
hiehlr  respected  friend  of  many  in  this 
House — Mr.  Andy  Borg.  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Superior,  Wis. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  text  of  the  remarks  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief  John  A  Jenkins  of  the 
Vete'-ans  of  Poreivm  Wars  in  presenting 
the  VFW  Gold  Medal  and  citation  to  Ad- 
miral McCain  on  Ausust  17.  before  the 
thousands  of  delecates  attending  the 
VTW  national  convention  in  Cliicago, 

m. 

Also.  I  include  the  text  of  a  news  ac- 
count of  this  award  to  Admiral  McCain 
appearing'  in  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
August  18, 1965. 

PCISETiTATION  EeM.USKS  BT  JcRN  A    JeKKOIS, 
COMMAXDES  VS  CHIiF.  VrTEaJUS  OF  FOREIGN 

\V*BS  OF  iHi  United  States,  ai  tke  Pbss- 

EXTATION     or    THI     COMMASDEB     IN     CBISf 

Gold  Medal  akd  CrT*noN  to  Vice  Adm. 

Jons  S.  MoCaim.  Jr..  U,S.  Navt 

One  of  the  pleasant  duties  that  coraes  to 
the  commander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreiim  Wnra  Is  to  present,  on  behaU  of  nil 
OUT  members,  awards  to  outstanding  citizens 
for  ususuiJly  important  oontributlons  to 
the  strengrhenlni;  of  our  Nation.  The  award 
which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  m-ilce  at  this  time 
eoes  to  a  person  who  most  certainly  quali- 
fies In  every  respect  for  recognition  by  our 
N:itlon  and  by  the  VFW.  There  arc  few,  lu- 
-iepd,  who  h^Te  dt'monstrJited  s\ich  an  ex- 
impinry  degree  of  professional  c-ompetence, 
personal  loyalty,  leadership,  untiring  effort, 
and  total  allegiance  to  our  Nation  and  those 
tjellefs  for  which  It  stands. 

I  refer  to  a  rnan  who  (s  admired  and  re- 
spected by  nil  of  us  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars — Vice  Adm.  John  3.  McCain.  Jr.. 
VS.  N.'.vy.  Admiral  McC;iln"s  career  has 
been  a  series  of  contributions  to  the  pro- 
tection and  the  betterment  of  oiu"  Nation.  A 
graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  he  volun- 
leered  for  submarine  duty  prior  to  World 
War  n.  In  World  %Var  11.  he  qulcldy  be- 
came recognized  as  a  daring  and  successful 
submsirine  commauder.  Folluwlng  World 
War  n.  he  haa  moved  successively  through 
increasingly  hlgli  commands. 

Ho  has  served,  for  Inst&nce.  as  an  amphll)- 
ious  group  commander  la  the  Mediterranean, 
and  he  has  the  unique  distinction  as  having 
been  assigned  .is  Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs 
for  the  Navy,  and  later  as  Chief  of  Informa- 


tion for  the  Navy.  It  Is  testimonial  to  hi* 
straightforwardness,  professional  ability,  and 
his  utter  honesty  that  lae  "profejialonally  sur- 
vived" txjth  of  those  Washington  assignments 
with  his  reputation  entuinced. 

More  lately,  he  has  served  as  commander  of 
the  Amphibious  Forces  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
In  which  position  he  was  In  command  of  the 
Navy  component  In  the  Dominican  Interven- 
tion. It  is  well  recognized  in  Washington 
that  when  President  Johnson  spoke  of  the 
readiness  of  VS.  forces  to  land  on  his  orders 
In  S:.nto  Domingo,  the  President  was,  most 
certainly,  referring  to  Admiral  McCain's  am- 
phibious forces. 

At  the  present  time,  the  admiral  Is  holding 
two  positions  of  high  trust.  He  Is  comman- 
der of  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier,  and  Is  chair- 
man of  the  D.S.  Delegation,  United  Nations 
Military  Staff  Committee. 

One  of  his  characteristics,  which  has 
brought  him  to  the  point  where  he  will  leave 
his  marlc  on  the  history  of  our  Nation's  Navy, 
Is  his  qu.iIUy  of  personal  leadership.  Admiral 
McCain's  career  is  a  constant  reminder  that 
the  old-fashioned  and  still  indispensable 
qualities  of  personal  leadership  have  not  dis- 
appeared. He  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  few  people  whose  presence  can  electrify 
the  morale  of  those  serving  under  him.  He  is 
equally  at  home  down  in  the  crew's  messing 
compartment,  talking  over  a  problem  with  an 
ammunition  passer,  or  In  the  Pentagon  or 
the  United  Nations  fllacusslng  highest  strat- 
egy and  policy.  We  have  come  to  admire 
Admiral  McCain  also  for  the  fact  that  he  be- 
lieves In  his  profession.  He  has  become,  in 
many  ways,  the  Mah.in  of  modem  seapower. 
While  an  active  advocate  of  sea  power,  he  Is 
also  a  team  player,  and  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  all  the  other  elements  of  our  Armed 
PcTCes. 

And,  Incidentally,  Admiral  McCain  Is  a  life 
member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

Because  of  his  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion; because  of  his  personal  and  professional 
courage;  because  of  his  complete  patriotism 
and  his  devotion  to  the  struggle  against  ag- 
gression, and  because  he  Is  one  of  the  finest 
people  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
know.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  present  at  this 
time  Co  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Cotnmander  In 
Chief  Gold  Medal  and  Citation. 

IProm  the  San  Diego  Union,  Aug.  18,  1B6SI 

VFW  HON-OKs  Admiral  McCain,   DoMtincAN 

IiANQi»C!i   Leader 

(By  Lester  Bell) 

CHicAGO-^Vlce  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.. 
who  commanded  the  naval  component  In 
the  Dominican  crisis,  yesterday  was  honored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  more 
than  30  years  of  distinguished  naval  serv- 
ice. 

John  A.  Jenkins.  VFW  national  commander 
in  chief,  presented  the  organization's  gold 
medal  and  citation  to  McCain  in  conven- 
tion ceremonies  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

McCain  was  ecmmander  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Amphlblciis  Fore*  when  marines  wore 
landed  In  the  Dcmlnlcan  Reptibllc  this  sum- 
mer. He  Is  commander  of  the  E.istern  Sea 
Frontier  and  vice  chairman  of  the  military 
liaison  staff  to  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  UtUtcd 
Nations. 

QUALITIES    HAILED 

Jenkins,  said  McCain  demonstrates  that 
the  "old  fashioned  and  still  Indisputable 
qualities  of  personal  leadership  have  not 
disappeared." 

"It  is  well  recognized  In  Washington." 
Jenkins  said,  "that  when  President  Johnson 
spoke  of  the  readiness  of  U.S.  forces  to  land 
on  his  orders  In  Santo  Domingo,  the  Presi- 
dent was  most  certainly  referring  to  Ad- 
miral McCain's  amphibious  forces." 


Speaking  to  the  convention,  McCain  ku 
that  the  foundation  of  this  Nation's  defemt 
system  Is  "the  young  American  boy"  wiicj 
enters  the  armed  services.  McCain  tan 
that  contrary  to  the  views  of  some  crltla, 
he  believes  today's  young  American  witii 
proper  leadership  wUl  do  Just  as  well  m 
battle  OS  his  forefathers. 

"As  World  War  n  began,  the  word  wu 
abroad  that  .American  youth  had  lost  a  lot 
of  its  fight  and  vigor,  but  American  youUi 
went  forward  and  won  two  wars,  one  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  other  in  Europe."  Mc- 
Cain said. 


CIA  BAITING 


Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asJ: 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  cxti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  Hou.se  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Septem- 
ber 8.  The  article  is  written  by  Richard 
Stames  and  is  entitled,  "Clip  the  CIA's 
Wings." 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  article. 
Mr,  Stames  describes  anti-CIA  expres- 
sion as  "CIA  baiting."  He  contends  this 
type  of  expression  Is  legitimate — Indeed 
is  called  for — and  offers  his  own  article 
as  a  justified  expression  of  criticism 
about  our  chief  intelligence  agency  1 
submit  that  warranted  criticism  Is  often 
advisably  recorded;  but.  I  further  con- 
tend that  Mr.  Stames'  criflcism  Is  per- 
haps unwarranted.  In  fact.  I  belie\'c 
him  to  be  guilty  of  the  very  tiling  he 
scMjms — CIA  baiting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  ap- 
plauded the  efforts  of  the  CIA.  My  re- 
marks were  directed  to  the  House  Mem- 
bers and  are  In  the  Record.  At  that 
time.  I  saluted  the  role  of  the  CIA  In 
aiding  our  national  defense,  and  the 
dedication  and  ability  of  its  employees 
in  doing  the  same.  These  feelings  ob- 
viously need  to  be  restated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CIA  Is  a  welcome  tar- 
get for  all  critics.  To  real  and  potential 
critics,  it  represents  a  snake  witlioiit 
venom;  it  is  defenseless  and  subject  W 
wide  varieties  of  abuse.  Might  I  say 
though,  that  it  Is  defenseless  only  because 
It  chooses  to  be  defenseless.  I  am  cer- 
tain, were  the  CIA  to  list  its  record  ol 
accomplishment,  we  would  all  be  over- 
whelmed at  the  successes  this  relatively 
young  Agency  has  enjoyed.  I  am  .sure  wc- 
would  be  even  more  overwhelmed  were 
we  to  compare  such  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment with  the  number  of  well- 
known  and  publicized  failures.  I  thlni 
we  would  find  an  Agency  with  a  very 
definite  and  positive  posture  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  past  failures  of  the  CIA  are  major 
only  in  the  sen.se  that  they  arc  sensa- 
tionally publicized.  For  the  most  part. 
the  CIA  Is  an  unknown,  and  to  discover 
something  about  an  unknown  is  sensa- 
tional. Since  the  Agency  does  not  make 
it  a  practice  to  advertise  success,  the  pub- 
lic must  be  content  with  hearing  of  fail- 
ure.   Ask  any  citizen  what  he  knows  of 
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CIA  activity  and  he  will  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  U-2,  or 
the  recent  Singapore  exposure.  Can  he 
tell  you  what  tmf  rlendly  governments  the 
CIA  has  penetrated?  Can  he  tell  you 
anything  about  the  successful  U-2  flights, 
and  the  tremendous  possibility  these 
flights  had  for  providing  us  with  valuable 
Intelligence  Information? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  resist  com- 
paring the  CIA  to  any  American  airline, 
Eiery  day,  our  airlines  serve  the  public 
»1th  safe  and  comfortable  flights.  This 
lias  become  so  common  as  to  become  un- 
recognized. Upon  occasion,  however,  a 
plane  disaster  occurs  and  tlie  front  page 
cf  every  newspaper  is  alive  with  details 
of  the  tragedy.  This  is  news.  Who 
wants  to  read  about  every  norm,'il,  safe, 
and  pleasant  night?  The  CIA  finds  it- 
self in  the  same  position.  A  blunder  Is 
magnified  beyond  proportion  and  the 
public  is  left  with  a  bad  tnste, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard,  and  wUl 
continue  to  hear,  demands  for  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  oversee  the 
respon.slbility  of  the  CL'V.  Apparently 
It  is  not  enough  that  four  congressional 
committees  are  already  privy  to  much 
CIA  information.  No,  the  demand  is 
made  for  a  "master  committee,"  one  to 
get  into  specific  projects  and  to  investi- 
gate unsucces.sful  and  embarrassing 
ploys.  I  cannot  believe  these  demands 
are  weU  thought  out.  I  cannot  believe 
those  calling  for  such  a  committee  have 
tmly  deduced  the  repercu.ssions  such  an 
anangement  could  have.  To  have  the 
CIA  diiectl.v  responsible  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  for  specific  projects  Is 
to  destroy  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  nec- 
essarily suiTounds  such  projects.  To  ad- 
vise additional  Memtiers  of  Congress  of 
the  Agency's  inneimost  workings  is  to 
Jeopardize  the  possible  success  of  any 
particular  project.  I  do  not  say  that 
Members  of  Congress  would  consciously, 
though  Innocently,  reveal  any  informa- 
tion of  a  secure  nature,  but  confidential 
Information  becomes  less  so  every  time 
someone  else  learns  of  it. 

The  charges  leveled  against  the  CIA 
are  all  too  familiar.  They  are  collective- 
ly iissemblcd  under  the  catchall,  irrespon- 
sibility. CIA  Is  allegedly  Inesponsible 
when  it  errs,  when  a  failme  becomes 
knoix-n,  and  every  time  the  desired  result 
Is  not  perfectly  successful — in  which  case 
wt  would  never  specifically  liear  of  it. 
Well,  I  do  not  think  the  CIA  is  irrespon- 
sible. Businessmen  have  learned  that 
the  virtue  of  courage  and  taking  a  chance 
Is  e£,sential  to  success.  The  profit  motive 
is  the  inspiration  here.  With  the  CIA. 
the  profit  motive  is  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  security  and  the  freedom  of 
all  litierty  loving  people.  This,  to  me.  is 
a  much  more  meaningful  and  essential 
end.  In  this  sense.  I  salute  the  CIA  for 
Its  determination  and  courage,  and  espe- 
cially for  its  refusal  to  succumb  to  an- 
5we!in<»  the  pointless  charges  of  lU-in- 
formed  ciltics. 

Tiie  Daily  News  article  follows: 

iF.-om  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Sept.  8. 

1965) 

Clip  thk  CIA's  Wmea 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

The  vast,  bumbling  bureaucracy  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  lately  been 
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revealed  as  the  profligate  disbursing  agent  of 
millions  of  unacoountable  U.S.  dollars. 

There  can  be  no  surprise  in  this:  CIA  re- 
sponds to  no  checkreln,  and  Is  blessed  with 
the  same  sort  of  lavish  appropriations  that 
maRe  it  such  a  pleasure  to  run  up  a  budget 
for  the  FBI.  The  important  difference,  of 
course,  is  that  the  FBI  must  account  for  the 
huge  sums  Congress  presses  upon  It,  right 
down  to  the  final  box  of  paper  clips,  but  the 
CIA  operates  under  no  such  fretful  inhibi- 
tion. 

The  spooks  simply  wait  upon  an  Informal 
gathering  of  top-ranking  memt>ers  of  House 
and  Senate  Appropriation  Committees,  ex- 
plain their  anticipated  needs,  and  get  the 
money.  No  CIA  appropriation  as  such  ever 
goes  through  the  Congress,  since  the  total 
(which  approaches  Si  billion)  is  said  to  be 
secret.  Instead  the  sum  Is  subdIWded  Into 
handy  Items  and  burled  m  Uie  appropria- 
tions for  otiier  departments  of  Government. 
Ten  thoussnd  tomahawlcs  for  tlie  Indian  Bu- 
reau, at  SIOO  each?  Don't  bet  it  isn't  spook 
money. 

No  other  branch  of  Government  enjoys  the 
high-riding  Irresponsibility  of  CIA.'  The 
.Momic  Energy  Commission,  which  contains 
enough  secrets  to  destroy  earth,  operates  un- 
der a  legislative  watchdog  committee  that 
was  established  with  the  act  that  brought 
AEC  into  bemg.  The  Defense  Department 
likewise  lives  under  the  scrutiny  of  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees. 

Tims  it  is  not  a  sound  argument  to  con- 
lend  that  H  Joint  CIA  committee  woUld 
become  a  sieve  of  Information  that  would 
peril  secret  projects.  Even  Allen  Dulles,  who 
departed  as  head  of  CIA  soon  after  the 
catastrophe  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  conceded  in 
his  otherwise  nonreveallng  memoire,  "The 
Craft  of  Intelligence,"  that  he  knew  of  no 
i^etrayal  of  secret  Information  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Lately  the  Nation  has  witnessed  the  inev- 
itable fruit  of  the  weaknesses  inherent  In 
such  a  policy.  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Singapore,  revealed  tlie  6-year-old  plot 
of  a  tawdry  CIA  comic  opera  In  which  the 
huge  espionage  apparatus  was  caught  trying 
to  penetrate  the  security  department  of 
Singapore.  CIA  promptly  offered  Prime 
Minister  Lee  ( Western-etlucated,  anti-com- 
munist, and  a  rare  ray  of  sunshine  in  the 
morass  of  Asian  politics)  a  $3  million  bribe 
to  forget  obout  it. 

Mr.  Lee  proved  Incorruptible,  which  must 
have  surprised  the  free-spending  CIAers,  and 
wrung  a  weasllng  letter  of  apology  from.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Routine  Incom- 
petence Impelled  State  Department  spokes- 
men to  deny  the  episode  wtien  Mr.  Lee  re- 
vealed It,  although  it  was  plain  that  the  letter 
would  eventually  moke  maladroit  liars  out 
of  Ihem 

The  big  point  here  is  not  so  much  that  the 
State  Department  rushed  to  show  its  trsdl- 
lloual  Btupldliy,  nor  even  that  the  CIA  has 
managed  to  convert  Prime  Minister  Lee  from 
a  potentially  valuable  friend  to  an  Implac- 
able— and  scornfully  contemptuous — enemy. 
The  point  IS  that  dangerous  dime-novel  non- 
sense such  as  our  all-thumbs  man  in  Singa- 
pore perpetrated  Is  Inevitable  as  long  as  the 
CIA  is  permitted  to  go  its  headlong,  un- 
restrained way. 

The  theory  that  Congress  already  exercises 
ruf?iclent  control  over  our  spy  agency  simply 
won't  float.  Which  of  the  clubby  little  group 
of  epproprlatlons  committee  spookwatchers 
outborized  the  *3  million  bribe,  or  even 
knew  about  it?  Was  the  two-headed  author 
of  the  Singapore  caper  sacked,  or  Is  he  com- 
fortably tucked  sway  In  Stockholm  clipping 
Red  Star  and  planning  new  trlumplis  of 
clandestine  diplomacy?  This  witness  surely 
cannot  answer  those  questions,  and,  more 
to'  the  point,  neither  can  the  Congress. 

The  last  time  CIA  found  Itself  on  the 
rack.  Senator  Tkouss  Dood,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut,  read  a  speech  (which  the  CL^ 


had  written)  lamenting  what  was  described 
as  "CIA  bailing"  Sad  to  say.  there  will  be 
occasion  for  much  more  of  this  baiting,  until 
CIA  is  brought  under  the  rule  of  law  appro- 
priate to  an  agency  of  Government  io  a 
democracv. 


REVITALTZING    THE    DOMESTIC 
GOLD-MINING   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baeisgj  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  representing  a  new 
approach  for  revitalizing  the  domestic 
gold-mining  industry.  The  flight  of  gold 
from  our  shores  in  recent  years  has  been 
a  growing  concern  to  our  Government. 
Therefore,  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
make  everj-  effort  to  increase  our  gold 
reserves  and  to  stimulate  greater  produc- 
tion from  our  rapidly  dying  gold-mining 
industry. 

In  past  Congresses  there  have  been 
a  number  of  measures  proposed  to  ac- 
complish this  objective,  but  obviously  the 
best  possible  approach  to  this  problem 
is  to  stimulate  production  through  finan- 
cial assistance  pas'ments  to  domestic  gold 
producers — which  will  reopen  dormant 
mines  and  cause  an  exten.5ive  search  for 
gold  ore  reserves.  A  somewhat  anal- 
ogous situation  existed  some  years  ago 
when  uranium  was  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  An  incen- 
tive program  «  as  adopted  which  resulted 
in  tlie  discovery  of  substantial  uranium 
reserves  Within  our  txirders  despite  the 
opinion  of  many  geologists  that  we  were 
a  "have  not"  nation  insofar  as  uranium 
was  concerned. 

By  providing  Incentives  to  revitalize 
our  domestic  gold  industry,  we  can  in- 
crease our  production  from  our  domestic 
gold  mines,  strengthen  our  faltering  gold 
reserves  and  give  this  Nation  a  po.^'tion  of 
strength  in  the  international  monetarj- 
conferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  vari- 
ous administrative  agencies  have  argued 
that  if  we  provide  incentive  payments  to 
U.S.  gold  producers  foreign  central  bank- 
ers will  be  concerned  over  the  .■stability 
of  the  dollar.  Why  such  a  view?  The 
Governments  of  Canada  and  Austrialla 
have  both  for  many  years  long  made  in- 
centive payments  to  their  gold  producers. 
This  has  not  caused  great  despair  or 
concern  among  the  International  bank- 
ers or  among  foreign  governments. 
How  then  could  a  .simple,  small  subsidy 
paid  to  our  domestic  gold  producei-s 
based  upon  a  formula  relative  to  in- 
creased costs  arising  from  the  Inflation 
of  the  past  three  decades  and  needed  be- 
cause of  price  setting  by  Government  flat 
distm-b  the  sensitivity  of  foreign  banks 
and  international  trade  when  the  bill 
wliich  I  am  introducing  specifically  pro- 
vides that  it  is  the  intent  of  Coneress 
that  financial  assistance  payments  be 
made  thereunder  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  price  of  gold  and  that  eligibility 
of  producers  to  obtain  such  payments 
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shall  be  determined  at  the  State  level  by 
the  Governors  of  the  respective  States 
Involved? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic  gold  mines 
need  constructive  Federal  policies  not 
just  the  expressions  of  sjinpathy  and 
crocodile  tears  shed  by  our  administra- 
tive policymakers. 


WHAT  SHOULD  COLLEGES  PAY  FOR 
MONEY" 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  main  concerns  I  have  had  has  been 
with  respect  to  the  enhancement  of  op- 
portunity for  greater  expansion  of  col- 
lege facilities,  both  in  the  public  as  in 
the  private  sector.  This  is  why  I  have 
favored,  voted  for,  and  generally  agitated 
for  all  measures  haiin?  to  do  with  ex- 
pandms  the  credit  faculties  for  colleges. 
Another  American  who  has  shown  an 
equally  intense  interest  is  Mr.  John  C. 
Gill.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  of 
worth  recently  written  by  him; 

■Wh.\i  Should  Colleoes  Pat  fob  Monet? 

(By  John  com  1 
There  has  probably  ntver  been  a  time  when 
education  did  not  face  problems  ''variously 
described  as  staggering.  Insurmountable  and 
■unprecedented.  It  faces  them  today  and 
with  all  possible  respect  to  the  precision  with 
which  the  cal.iraStous  adjectives  have  been 
used  In  the  past,  their  appropriateness  today 
is  at  least  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been  before. 
The  basic  problem  today  Is  numbers,  and  the 
basic  problem  tomorrow  promises  (or  threat- 
ens) to  be  greater  numbers.  The  problem 
of  numbers  is  usually  viewed  In  metaphor  as 
the  problem  of  the  rising  summit.  There  Us 
an  even  BUu-ker  met.aphor  in  which  It  Is  the 
problem  of  the  eroding  summit.  As  the 
qtjantltatlve  summit  rises,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger that  the  summit  of  achievement  may  be 
sloughed  away.  American  higher  education 
mu.«:t  be  equally  aware  of  both  problems,  the 
problem  of  admitting  the  ever  Increasing 
horde  of  youngsters  who  cry  outside  the  ivied 
portals  and  the  problem  of  sending  them  out 
again  with  proper  academic  sustenance.  One 
of  the  most  perilous  ways  of  taking  care  of 
numbers  is  by  tailing  It  out  of  quality. 

It  la  the  moral  responsibility  of  American 
higher  education  to  taKe  care  of  both  num- 
bers and  quality.  But  it  is  also  the  moral 
responsibility  of  a  nation  that  demands  ever 
more  and  ever  higher  education  to  help  the 
academic  agencies  do  it.  What  follows  Is 
an  attempt  to  suggest  a  single  and  simple 
device  that  will  help  our  private  colleges  and 
universities,  as  well  as  our  Independent 
schools,  to  a  certain  extent  to  do  what  has 
to  be  done  to  take  care  of  numbers  without 
sacrificing  quality.  Obliquely.  It  might  help 
public  education  as  well  by,  lessening  the 
pressure    on    public    educational    facilities.' 


Parenthetically,  a  similar  case  could  be  made 
for  our  private  hospitals  where  the  potential 
staggers  the  Imagination.'  Nothing  but  a 
modest  claim  Is  made  for  the  device:  It 
should  help  to  a  certain  extent.  That  much 
we  do  claim. 

A  cynic  recently  remarked  that  today  no 
one  can  afford  a  private  higher  education  for 
his  son  but  the  rich  man  and  the  subsidized 
poor  man.  Cynicism  would  be  Impossible  If 
It  did  not  have  some  grit  to  grllld  its  teeth 
on.  Tuition  charges  have  about  doubled  In 
the  past  decade.  What  percentage  operating 
costs  have  increased  is  guarded  within  the 
private  sancttmis  of  college  finance  officera. 
but  it  Is  very  large  indeed."  Many  things 
have  made  them  Increase,  but  we  need  con- 
cern ourselves  with  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
of  Increase.  The  fundamental  facts  go  un- 
challenged. Operating  costs  have  gone  up 
like  Atlas  rockets  and  they  have  acted  as 
booeters  for  tuition  charges.  Obviously, 
there  Is  a  point  beyond  which  further  tui- 
tion increases  coul(i  result  In  a  decrease  of 
applications  In  quantity  or  quality  or  both. 

Every  tuition  dollar  that  the  rich  man  pays 
or  the  subsidized  poor  man  has  paid  for  him 
coniolns  a  certain  number  of  cents  for  debt 
service.  How  many  cents  depends  in  part 
on  the  number  of  cents  the  college  must 
pay  for  the  dollar  It  expends  on  the  erection 
of  its  facilities.  Consequently,  the  debt 
structure  of  the  college  is  a  factor  of  sub- 
stantial consequence  In  the  tuition  structure, 
and  the  cost  of  obtaining  money  for  the 
erection  of  facilities  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
debt  structure.'  The  cheaper  that  money 
can  be  obtained,  the  smaller  the  fraction  of 
the  tuition  charge  which  represents  debt 
service.  All  tJils  Is  self-evident,  and  other 
things  are  self-evident,  too. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  cheapest  way  to 
get  money  is  to  have  it  given  to  you.  We 
can  pass  over  this  aspect,  with  the  com- 
ment that  every  private  college  has  an  office 
that  attends  to  such  matters.  The  next 
cheapest  way  Is  to  borrow  money  that  is  tax 
exempt,  and  now  we  approach  otir  real  theme. 
Basically,  there  is  one  way  in  which  a  col- 
lege can  get  tax-exempt  money,  although  in 
some  States  and  notably  In  New  Tork  that 
one  way  was  burgeoned  into  two.  The  col- 
lege can  borrow  it  from  a  public  agency.  In 
practice  this  means  that  the  college  can  bor- 
row it  from  the  Housing  and  Hoine  Finance 
Agency  (HHT.Ii .  In  New  Tork  a  private  col- 
lege can  also  borrow  from  the  admirably  op- 
erated dormitory  authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  When  bonds  are  tax  exempt,  a- 
nancing  costs  are  substantially  reduced. 

What  follows  will  appear  to  l)e  a  criticism 
of  HHPA.  That  is  inevitable  and  unin- 
tended. No  one  could  or  would  detract  from 
the  tremendous  contribution  it  has  made. 
However,  it  is  essentially  an  agency  engaged 
In  real  estate  mortgaging  and  hence  its  op- 
erational procedures  and  the  facility  require- 
ments of  a  college  are  not  by  nature  comple- 
mentary. It  operates  under  certain  Federal 
regulations  which  are  not  In  themselves  un- 
reasonable and  under  the  primary  eonditlone 
which  HHFA  was  designed  to  meet  not  nec- 
essarily onerous.  They  are  accldentaiiy  both 
unreasonable  and  onerous  at  times  when 
coUeges  have  to  meet  them. 


'  In  the  not  too  distance  past  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  college  students  were  enrolled 
In  private  institutions  and  40  percent  In  pub- 
lic. Today,  the  percentage  Is  approximately 
reversed.  Projections  set  the  1975  ratio  at 
27  percent  private  and  73  percent  public. 
See:  "Public  Spending  for  Higher  Education, 
1970,"  by  the  Council  of  State  Govem- 
meats — February  1965. 


'An  eminent  hospital  authority  has  pre- 
dicted that  dally  hospital  rates  by  1970  may 
reach  8100.  For  a  scholarly  and  provocative 
presentation  of  the  possibilities  see:  Rosen- 
thal, Gerald.  "Medical  Care  Facilities:  Poten- 
tial for  Investment.  Employment,  and  Income 
Generation,"  Boston  University  Business  Re- 
view, vol.  n.  No.  2.  1964. 

•See:  "Sixty  College  Study,"  published  by 
the  National  Federation  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Business  Association. 

*  Interest  rates  for  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram under  HHPA  increased  about  35  per- 
cent in  the  past  decade — 2^4  to  3^4  percent. 
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For  one  thing,  a  college  can  borrow  from 
HHPA  only  to  finance  what  can  be  mort- 
gaged. It  may  need  adequate  parking  I;iciii. 
ties  more  than  another  dormitory,  or  proper 
campus  lighting  much  more  than  anotlie 
dining  hall.  But  the  college  cannot  mcrrt- 
gage  the  parking  lot  or  the  Edison  polM," 
It  can  mortgage  the  dormitory  and  the  din. 
Ing  hall. 

For  another  thing,  there  la  the  field  of  the 
adventurotis  and  untried  in  construction.  A 
college  can  borrow  from  the  Agency  only  to 
finance  what  In  the  balanced  and  experienced 
judgment  of  the  HHPA  officials  falls  into 
the  cv'ttegory  of  the  usual  and  accepted. 
Again,  there  Is  no  criticism  implicit  ta  this 
where  the  HHFA  offlclola  are  concerned.  It 
is  not  for  them  to  be  financial  angels  at  pub- 
lic expense  for  experlniental  ventures  in  con- 
struction. But  the  very  fact  that  the  collegt 
can  build  with  these  funds  only  what  HHPA 
officials  can  with  clear  consciences  approve 
does  cut  down  the  possibility  of  new  and 
perhaps  ventiu-esome  and  yet  also,  It  may  be, 
very  effective  Innovations  in  construction  and 
equipment. 

Then  there  are  the  whips  and  scorns  in- 
escapable when  the  common  denominator  of 
dealings  must  be  the  public  weal,  over  whidi 
the  college  fiscal  officer  can  brood  as  Hamlet 
did — those  whips  and  scorns  that  can  so 
easily,  if  not  always,  justly  appear  to  be  "the 
law's  delay,  the  Insolence  of  office."  The  law 
does  delay,  and  this  prohibits  long-range 
planning  because  of  the  uncertain  timing 
of  loan  approvals.  There  Is  built  Into  an 
HHFA  loan  the  cost  of  bureaucratic  admin- 
istration '  and  redtape,  and  Hamlet's  "in- 
solence of  office"  can  show  Itself  as  law  u 
made  by  field  Interpretations.  One  may  add 
the  abundant  time,  cost,  and  expenditure  of 
talent  and  energy  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Federal  loan  applications.  Nor  should 
the  stings  and  pricks  be  overlooked,  for  they 
can  taring  a  rash  of  trouble  upon  alma  aiater. 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  Federal  regula- 
tions under  HHFA  It  is  necessary  to  bolt  beds, 
desks,  bookshelves,  bureaus,  and  wardrobes 
to  the  building,  to  make  them  part  of  tiie 
"real  estate,"  if  they  are  to  be  Included  in 
this  financing.  This  costs  money,  and  It  raaj 
perplex  even  the  student  who  will  graduate 
summa  cum  laude  in  government  that  gov- 
ernment regulations  do  not  permit  him  to 
move  his  bed  closer  to  file  window. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  building  costs.'  It  costs  money  to 
laUor  your  needs  to  what  you  can  borrow 
money  to  obtain,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  It  costs  money  to  tailor  your  con- 
struction to  established  patterns  of  construc- 
tion which  Imperfectly  meet  your  needs.  It 
costs  money  not  to  be  able  to  do  long-range 
planning  and  to  use  as  the  foundation  for 
all  your  platmtng  a  fiscal  base  that  is  not 
within  your  control.  It  costs  money  to  at- 
tempt the  physlcaUy  unnecessary  and  pracU- 
cally  Impossible  coordination  of  architectural 
design  and  room  furnishings  because  of  a 
governmental  requirement  that  the  furnish- 
ings and  the  design  be  permanently  welded. 
But  most  of  all,  it  costs  money  and  other 
values  that  rival  money  in  importance,  to 
have  as  the  master  of  your  destiny  a  Federal 
agency  not  primarily  geared  for  the  particular 


*  Since  this  paper  was  originally  prepared, 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  approved 
extension  of  the  program  to  include  "park- 
ing facilities  primarily  to  serve  the  needs  of 
students  and  faculty," 

•One-fourth  of  1  percent,  to  be  exact: 
"Higher  Education  and  National  AffaU^."  bj 
American  Council  on  Education — May  '•• 
1965,  vol.  XIV,  No.  14. 

'Aside  from  such  factors  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  construction 
costs  will  rise  uiuformly  3.1  percent  per  year 
for  educational  type  coostructlon  througb 
1970. 
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set  of  problems  that  a  college  presents. 

The  State  authority  approach  tends  to  be 
IS  satisfactory  as  the  operational  pattern 
iiid  political  philosophy  of  the  State  permit. 
Xew  Tork.  with  substantial  experience  In  the 
operation  of  State  authorities  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally competent  and  dedicated  admln- 
Ijirattve  director '  for  its  dormitory  author- 
ity, has  a  fine  record  of  success.  Private,  as 
well  as  public  institutions  in  New  Tork,  have 
lieneHted  from  the  fiscal  services  of  the 
dormitory  authority,  which  now  extends  it* 
sen'ices  to  fields  beyond  the  one  its  title 
suggests,  with  all  the  advantages  of  govem- 
meat  loans  and  few,  if  any.  otf  the  disad- 
vantages. Pennsylvania,  with  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  public  assistance  to  private  higher 
education,  continues  to  lead  in  this  sort  of 
academic  support.  Generally.  State  aid  to 
prlvote  educational  Institutions  is  limited  to 
self-nnancing  loons,  although  one  cannot 
overlook  the  frequently  important  and  valu- 
able assistance  that  the  use  of  public  medi- 
cal facilities  by  private  medical  schools  rep- 
resents to  private  education.  But  the  fun- 
damental fact  remains  that  la  most  States 
tlie  institution  receives  no  assistance  from 
the  State,  and  In  only  a  minority  of  states 
may  the  students  at  a  private  Institution  re- 
ceive financial  assistance.  Perhaps  the 
States  could  do  more,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
tie  writer  something  different  Is  needed. 

The  noture  of  the  something  else  is  sug- 
gested by  the  philosophy  of  the  Notion  where 
education  Is  concerned.  Americans,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation,  spend  enormous 
sums  upon  education.  In  most  commtinl- 
tles  more  than  half  the  tax  dollar  goes  for 
education,  and  In  most  States  a  very  large 
bite  is  taken  from  the  tax  dollar  by  public 
higher  education.  The  tndivldua!  pocket- 
hook  is  hit  hard  by  the  cost  of  education. 
and  very  hard  indeed  in  the  larger  families 
that  are  now  the  rule  In  the  United  States. 
Education  la  considered  Important  as  Ic  dem- 
onstrated by  the  sum  of  money  spent  upon 
it  and  by  the  concessions  made  to  it  by  so- 
ciety. A  nonprofit  educ.-xtlonal  institution  is 
tax  exempt.  A  contribution  to  a  nonprofit 
educational  Institution  Is  a  tax  exemption. 
Some  States  already  make  concessions  to 
jjarents  who  pay  tuition  bills  for  sons  and 
daughters  in  college,  and  more  are  con- 
stantly demanded.  We  recognize  that  the 
college  is  essentially  a  social  service  from 
which  the  entire  community  and  Nation 
proiit  when  we  make  it  exempt  from  real 
estate  and  excise  taxes  and  when  we  ex- 
empt from  taxation  sums  contributed  to  It. 

Then  why  not  carry  the  process  of  reason- 
ing one  step  ftirther  and  let  the  college  issue 
tax-exempt  bonds?  If  a  private  college  could 
Issue  a  tax  exempt  bond  It  would  thereby 
gain  all  the  advantages  that  a  Federal  or  a 
State  loan  provide  without  the  disadvan- 
tages. It  could  use  the  proceeds  of  the  bond 
Issue  for  the  facilities  it  really  needs.  It 
would  judge  its  needs  in  and  of  themselves 
snd  not  In  terms  of  some  set  of  standards 
set  elsewhere.  It  would  raise  the  money  it 
need.-,  when  conditions  In  the  bond  market 
»re  mo.it  favorable  for  the  purpose.  It  would 
avoid  expensive  redtape.  frustrating  delays 
tnd  unprofitable  subservience  to  bureau- 
cratic methodology. 

What  about  the  standing  of  tax-exempt 
college  bonds?  Their  standing  would  vary 
"s  the  standing  in  the  fiscal  communltv  of 
the  college  that  Issues  them,  which  is  raerelv 
sootlier  way  of  saying  that  they  would  be 
fubject  to  the  usual  scrutiny  accorded  the 
bond  Issues   of   American   business.     Tljey 

'Clifton  C.  Flather.  the  original  employee 
of  the  Authority,  who  has  probably  had  ad- 
mmistrative  responsibility  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  furnishing  of  more  educa- 
tional building  than  any  man  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 


would  be  a  novelty,  but  novelty  Is  not  an  evil. 
Does  nnyone  seriously  think  that  a  bond  issue 
by  Harvard  Oulverslty  would  be  less  gilt- 
edged  than  a  bond  Issue  by  an  industrial 
corporation,  be  It  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
or  American  Telephone  Itself?  For  that  mat- 
ter, does  anyone  seriously  think  that  a  bond 
issue  from  a  campus  too  bounded  by  cement 
for  ivy  to  t-ike  root  would  not  stand  the  com- 
petition of  even  one  of  the  western  railroads? 
Who  would  buy  such  bonds?  There  would 
appear  to  be  the  usual  market  for  tax- 
exempt  securities,  plus  another  market  that 
at  the  moment  does  not  exist.  They  might 
well  be  bought  by  those,  be  they  individuals, 
institutions,  or  organizations,  to  whose  fiscal 
benefit  it  Is  to  accept  the  smaller  coupon  on 
a  tax-exempt  bond.  That  is  the  obvious 
market.  Then  there  Is  a  very  diSerent 
market.  The  alumnus  or  friend  of  the  col- 
lege who  has  given  generously  in  the  post 
might  be  willing  to  expand  his  generosity 
if  the  expanded  area  carried  3  percent  in- 
terest tax  exempt.  The  alumnus  who  has 
always  planned  to  give  generously  next  vear 
might  indulge  In  a  bit  of  self-amortizing 
generosity  at  a  percent  tax  exempt.  The 
person  who  would  really  like  to  '•aid  the 
college  of  his  choice"  might  figure  that  a 
tax-exempt  bond  at  3  percent  gave  the  same 
return  as  a  bank  deposit  at  4  percent  to  one 
in  the  25-percent  Income  tax  bracket — and 
who  Isn't  that  has  a  dollar  extra  in  his 
pocket? 

To  be  sure,  there  would  be  a  risk.  The 
only  grounds  where  risk  Is  finally  and  totally 
avoided  is  the  burial  grounds.  There  would 
have  to  be  some  fiscal  patrollng  In  the  groves 
of  Academe.  Some  collepes  would  find  It 
easier  to  float  lK»nd  Issues  than  others;  some 
find  It  easier  to  run  succesjiful  fund  drives 
than  others.  Not  all  could  float  successful 
Issues.  That  fact  should  not  hamstring 
those  that  could,  and  for  those  to  whom  the 
bond  market  is  closed,  the  present  govern- 
menui  avenues  would  still  be  kept  open  to 
do  the  whole  Job  where  needed  or  to  supple- 
ment if  that  proved  the  more  desirable 
course,  i  However,  a  reexamination  of  HHFA 
procedures  as  applied  to  educotional  financ- 
ing could  be  fruitful.  As  has  been  suggested 
by  the  sutwommittee.  a  celling  on  Interest 
rates  and  an  extension  of  the  coverage,  as 
well  as  a  reappraisal  of  the  project  reserve 
fund  requirements  and  financing  of  movable 
furnishings — to  mention  a  few — might  pre- 
sent areas  for  consideration. ) 

We  opened  with  the  promise  of  nothing 
but  a  modest  claim.  The  right  to  Lssue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  would  help  American  private 
education  to  a  certain  extent.  It  would  cut 
down  the  cost  of  money  which  has  been  ris- 
ing steadily  in  the  past  few  years  and  which 
Is  now  reflected  in  rising  tuition  rates  end 
could  also  be  reflected  obscurely  and  dimly, 
and  therefore  all  the  more  dangerously  In 
eroded  educational  standards.  It  woulci  be 
in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment which  makes  a  college  a  tax-exempt 
institution  and  donations  to  It  tax  exempt. 
It  would  be  a  most  practical  wav  for  the 
Federal  and  Slate  Governmentc  to  help  "the 
colleges  of  their  choice  " 


STEEL  SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boocs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
end  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congreia  have  just  t^itnessed  one  of  the 


great  moments  of  our  history,  and  it  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  consider  all  its  impli- 
cations and  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
made  it  possible. 

The  steel  settlement  reached  this  week 
tvill  stand  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  men 
who  accomplished  it.  They  have  shown 
once  again  that  "collective  bargaining" 
is  an  apt  name  for  this  critical  element 
In  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Collective  bargaining  does  not  moan 
economic  extortion  committed  by  labor 
against  management.  It  does  not  mean 
economic  intimidation  of  workingmen 
by  their  employers. 

Collective  bargainina  means  deter- 
mined but  fair-minded  negotiation  of 
the  issues  by  reasonable  men  seeking  a 
just  settlement  of  their  differences. 
That  is  what  has  just  occun-ed  in  the 
steel  industry. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  there  is 
still  some  disagreement  about  how  much 
the  new  wage  scales  and  increased  fringe 
benefits  will  cost.  As  is  often  the  case  In 
business,  the  boss  believes  he  is  paying 
more  than  the  worker  thinks  he  is  get- 
ting. Most  important,  however,  is  that 
the  Government's  own  economic  advis- 
ers are  satisfied  that  the  settlement  is 
within  the  price-wage  guidelines  laid 
down  by  the  President. 

The  productivity  of  American  t^'orkers 
increases  steadily  year  by  year.  When 
wage  increases  keep  pace  with  rising 
productivity,  labor  is  properly  rewarded 
by  a  fair  share  of  our  growing  prosper- 
ity. If  wages  advance  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity, however,  the  result  is  inflation. 
People  have  more  money  to  spend,  but 
there  is  not  enough  more  to  buy.  Prices 
BO  up,  the  dollar  buys  less,  there  is  a 
demand  for  still  greater  pay  increases 
and  so  forth.  This  inflationary  spiral, 
once  started,  is  verj'  hard  to  stop.  In 
fact,  the  end  is  usually  a  recession,  with 
still  further  econojnic  dislocation  and 
much  persona]  suffering  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  assures  us,  however,  that  the 
productivity  of  American  labor  Increases 
at  a  rate  which  permits  an  average  an- 
nual wage  increase  of  3.2  percent.  And 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  new  wage 
agreement  in  the  steel  industry  is  within 
that  figure.  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  al- 
most exactly  the  guidepo.st  figure  of  3.2 
percent. 

And  so  we  may  congratulate  the  work- 
ers on  their  well-earned  gams.  We  may 
congratulate  management  for  avoiding 
a  costlj'  shutdown  of  this  most  critical 
industry,  and  upon  achieting  a  just 
settlement  which  strengthens  the  foun- 
dation of  our  stable  economy. 

We  should  congratulate,  also.  I  believe, 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  President,  in  moments 
of  national  crises,  to  speak  for  the  na- 
tional Interest.  We  look  to  him  on  these 
occasions  to  be  our  collective  voice,  to 
speak  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who, 
though  absent  from  the  conference  table, 
are  vitaUy  concerned  with  the  outcome. 

This.  President  Johnson  has  done,  and 
the  steel  industry  has  honored  our  mes- 
sage. 
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Mr. 


PERSONAL  INCOMES 
WELTNER.     Mr.  SpAker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  BoggsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected weekly  magazine.  Business  Week. 
has  reported  ihat  my  home  State  of 
Louisiana  led  the  Nation  in  its  percentage 
increase  of  total  personal  income  In 
June  1965.  over  that  of  June  1964. 

Personal  income  In  Louisiana  rose  by 
12.7  percent  in  Jime  of  this  year,  as  com- 
pared to  the  same  month  last  year.  In 
June  1964.  the  approximate  total  per- 
sonal income  was  S526.T  million;  and  In 
June  of  this  year,  that  sum  had  reached 
S593.4  million. 

Second  to  Louisiana  In  this  percentage 
increase  in  total  persoml  income  were 
South  Caaolina  and  Michigan,  both  en- 
joying a  rise  of  11.8  percent:  third 
among  the  States  was  Kentucky  at  an 
increase  of  11.6  percent;  fourth  was 
North  Dakota  at  an  11.5  percent  hike, 
and  fifth  ..-as  Florida  with  a  climb  of  11 
percent. 

These  percentage  increases,  Mr. 
Speaker,  compare  with  the  overall  na- 
tional climb  in  June  1965,  over  Jime  of 
last  year,  of  8.3  percent. 

Based  on  the  full  chart  of  personal 
income  figures  cited  by  Businef.s  Week, 
I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
averasje  percentage  increase  in  June  of 
this  year  over  June  1964  in  personal  In- 
come rise  m  the  Deep  South  Gulf  States 
of  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Alabama. 
Georgia,  and  Florida  was  a  splendid  10.2 
percent.  If  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
which  enjoyed  a  rise  in  personal  Income 
of  11.8  percent  from  one  June  to  the 
next,  were  added  to  this  list,  then  the 
average  percentage  climb  was  almost  10.5 
percent.  These  figures  reveal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  veri'  concrete  way  the  tin- 
preccdented  economic  progress  and  pros- 
perity which  the  entire  South  Is  enjoy- 
ing today.  In  the  two  decades  since  the 
end  of  World  War  U,  the  South  has 
really  been  a  "New  Frontier"  of  growth 
and  development  for  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ne.ss  and  industry;  for  many  reasons  this 
part  of  our  great  Nation  has  offered 
more  new  opportunities  for  farsighted, 
progressive  leaders  In  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  they  have  recognized  this 
fact  and  taken  advantage  of  it — to  the 
greater  benefit  of  all  who  live  In  my 
section  of  the  country. 

What  were  the  factors  responsible  for 
Louisiana's  leading  the  Nation  in  its 
percentage  rise  In  total  personal  income 
in  June  1965  as  compared  with  June  of 
last  year?  These  factors  are  many  and 
varied,  and  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
relate  some  of  them  here. 

Business  Week  notes  that : 

Heavy  overtime  schedules  In  manufactur- 
ing— especially  In  the  shipbuUdlng  and  aero- 
space cnrnplexes  around  New  Orleans,  and  in 


offshore  oil  activities  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co— helped  swell  pay  envelopes  in  the  State. 
And  Increased  commercial  and  Industrial 
building  along  the  waterfront  from  Kew 
Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge  (the  Ruhr  Valley 
of  America.  Mr  Speakerl  has  stimulated 
strong  demand  for  construction  workers  in 
That  area- 

These  are  the  all  too  brief  reasons.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  this  noted  magazine  cites 
as  the  principal  reasons  for  this  great 
percentage  increase  of  personal  income 
in  Louisiana  in  June  of  this  year  as  op- 
posed to  the  same  month  last  year. 

However,  there  are  other  vital  factors, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  have  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  this  splendid  Increase  In  per- 
sonal income  in  my  State  and  across  the 
Nation. 

In  Louisiana,  the  stepped-up  activity 
and  volume  of  work  hi  shipbuilding;  In 
the  NA.SA  space  Installation  at  the 
Michoud  assembly  faciUty;  in  the  pet- 
rochemical industry;  and  in  many  other 
industries  has  resulted  in  part  from  the 
positive  vision  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  of  President  Johnson,  and  the 
constructive,  farsighted  actions  of  the 
Congress  in  the  past  4 '2  years. 

The  terrific  record  of  progressive  legis- 
lation which  has  been  enacted  in  this 
period  is  probably  the  most  extensive  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States;  and  I 
am  confident  that  all  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation  will  realize  the  benefits  of 
a  better  life  for  decades  to  come  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation.  To  name  but 
a  few  of  these  legislative  milestones:  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1964 ;  the  excise  tax 
cut  of  1965 :  the  Tax  Revision  Act  of  1962; 
the  regional  economic  development  pro- 
gram just  signed  into  law;  the  new  om- 
nibus housing  program  enacted  into  law 
last  month;  the  extensive  expansion  of 
the  antipoverty  and  the  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  programs;  and 
the  landmark  aid  to  elementaiT  and  sec- 
ondary education  schools  and  to  the  col- 
leges, universities,  and  other  professional 
schools  in  our  Nation. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Natiori  as 
a  whole  continues  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
55  months  of  uninterrupted  economic 
expansion  and  prosperity — one  of  the 
longest  such  periods  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  And  our  unemployment 
rate,  both  for  the  Nation  and  for  my 
State  of  Louisiana,  continues  to  remain 
well  below  5  percent. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year  the  economic  actUity  in  the 
United  States  rose  by  1.5  percent  over 
the  level  of  the  first  3  months  of  19G5: 
but  activity  level  was  up  almost  6  per- 
cent above  what  it  was  in  the  same 
period  in  1964. 

Furthermore,  the  latest  data  indicate 
that  the  third  quarter  of  1S65  will  con- 
tinue the  sustained  growth  and  pros- 
perity for  our  Nation  which  was  initiated 
Ui  February  1961. 

In  July  of  this  year,  nonf  arm  employ- 
ment climbed  by  more  than  165.000  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis;  and  two- 
thirds  of  this  increase  was  In  durable 
goods  manufacturing,  with  virtually  all 
industries  shov.ing  improvement.  Agri- 
cultural    employment     also     Increased 


slightly  in  July  over  June  of  this  year. 
And  this  sustained  rise  In  employment 
in  both  general  areas  lowered  the  nation- 
al unemployment  rate  to  4.5  percent  in 
both  July  and  August. 

A  further  advance  in  wages  and  sal- 
aries, totaling  $2.25  billion,  was  some- 
what above  the  average  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1965.  Retail  sales  have  con- 
tinued to  climb;  auto  sales  are  showing  a 
sustained  rise;  Industrial  production  rose 
again  in  July,  and  the  outlook  is  that 
new  investment  In  plant  and  equipment 
will  be  higher  in  the  second  half  of  1965 
than  it  was  in  the  first  6  months  of  the 
year. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  insert  Into  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  the  full  text  of  the  Busi- 
ness Week  article  of  August  28,  1965, 
which  cites  details  on  the  increase  in  per- 
sonal income  in  all  the  States  of  our 
country  In  this  June  as  compared  to 
June  1964.  Business  Week  provides  ui; 
with  a  chart  on  the  rise  In  persona!  in- 
come in  every  State,  and  I  am  happy  to 
offer  this  information  to  my  colleagues. 
Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  a  fine  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  States-Item  news- 
paper in  my  home  city  on  the  Business 
Week  article  and  Louisiana's  leadership 
in  its  percentage  rise  in  personal  income 
The  Business  Week  article  and  its  ac- 
companying chart,  and  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  editorial  follow: 

(Prom  Buslnes.-;  Week,  Aug.  28,  19651 
INXOMES   Boom   in   June — Ovesalx.  Rise  ot 

8  3    Percent   Ovi:r   a   Tear   Aco   L«  Most 

Impressive  Monthly  Gain  Since  1959 

Everything  came  up  roses  in  June  as  far 
as  the  Nation's  breadwinners  were  con- 
cerned. Vigorous  business  activity,  Increas- 
ing employment,  and  rising  farm  prices  com- 
bined to  fatten  purses  at  a  rate  not  seen  lo 
more  than  6  years. 

According  to  Business  Week's  measure  of 
personal  Income,  individuals'  Income  from 
all  sources  soared  to  a  record  high  of  more 
than  $44  billion  (unadjusted).  Moreover. 
June  outreached  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier  by  8.3  percent,  or  nearly  $3.4  blUior. 
You  have  to  go  back  to  the  spring  of  1951i 
to  find  a  better  percentage  increase:  the  dol- 
lar gain  then  was  only  $2.7  billion  (due  to 
the  smaller  base  at  that  time) . 

Rlsmg  faim  prices  caused  many  a  groan 
at  the  supermarket  checkout  counter,  bui 
they  drew  big  smiles  from  the  farm  commu- 
nity. Record  or  near-record  livestock  prices 
helped  swell  farm  Incomes  throughout  tHe 
Midwest  and  Plains  States.  And  receipiJ 
were  up  substantially  In  Colorado.  New  MfJ- 
Ico,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  too. 


Louisiana  led  all  the  states  In  year-to-year 
gains  with  Its  12.7-percent  increase  over  June 
1964.  Nonfarm  employment  in  the  .Stele 
jumped  48,300.  or  5.6  percent,  over  last  yenr, 
with  heaviest  gains  scored  In  constnictioD 
(12,600).  manufacturing  (7.7001.  and  trade 
(7.700). 

Heavy  overtime  schedules  In  manufactur- 
ing—especially In  the  shipbuilding  and  aero- 
space complexes  around  New  Orleans  and  W 
offshore  oil  activities  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— 
helped  swell  pay  envelopes  In  the  State.  And 
increased  commercial  and  Industrial  bulldinS 
along  the  waterfront  from  New  Orleans  w 
Baton  Rouge  has  stimulated  strong  demand 
for  construction  workers  In  that  area. 
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Measure  of  personal  irtcome 
[In  mllUmis  of  dollars.    Not  adjusted  ior  seasooal  variations] 
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N..TE.— Juna  1965  preliminary:  May  1965  revised. 
Suiiicc:  Business  Week.  AuB.  28, 1905. 

IFrom  the  New  Orleans   (La.)    States-Item, 

Sept.  I.  1965] 

Louisiana  Leads  the  Nation 

Heady  sensation  ol  galloping  economic 
gain  In  Loul.slana  Is  justified  by  a  Business 
Week  survey  which  places  this  State  ot  the 
heiid  of  the  list  In  personal  Income  im- 
provement. 

Louisiana,  the  magazine  notes  In  Its  cur- 
rent Issue,  recorded  a  12.7  percent  Increase 
in  per  capita  earnings  during  June  ot  this 
year,  as  against  the  same  mo-ntb  in  1964. 

By  comparison,  the  nationwide  rise  was 
only  8.3  percent. 

It  shouldn't  require  acknowledgment  by 
i  national  magazine  to  convince  Louisl- 
nri'.:in5  that  their  lot  Is  Improving  at  an  Im- 
p.-e-^slve  pcce.  for  signs  of  such  solid  gains 
h&ve  been  retidily  apparent. 

But  the  Business  Wcel:  article  docs  fill  out 
the  overall  picture,  gaging  the  heights  of 
this  State's  unprecedented  surge  In  business 
and  :nau5try. 

•Sicniacant.  for  Inst-ince,  Is  the  5-6  percent 
Inc-re.-.se  In  nonfarm  employment.  "This  re- 
flects the  opening  of  48.300  new  jobs  In  con- 
struction, manufacturing,  trade  and  the  like. 

M  the  fiame  time.  Impact  of  the  ^pace  age 
and  petrochemical  developments  on  south 
Louisiana  receives  Its  due  when  Business 
Week  observes : 

"Heavy  overtime  schedules  In  manufac- 
turing—especially in   the   shipbuilding  and 


aerospace  complexes  around  New  Orleana. 
and  In  offshore  oil  activities  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — helped  swell  pay  envelopes  In  the 
State." 

Not  generally  recognized,  however.  Is  the 
regenerative  nature  of  current  economic  de- 
velopmT.ts.  In  building  upon  a  solid  base 
of  Industrial  expansion.  Louisiana  may  be 
assured  of  ever  broadening  prosperity  over 
the  decades  ahead. 


THE  PROBLlvM  OF  PORNOGRAPHY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  D.^NISLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion has  been  conducting  hearings  this 
week  on  my  blU,  H.R.  7465,  which  would 
spt  up  a  Presidential  commis.>!lon  to  study 
the  problem  of  pornography  In  the 
United  States. 


If  any  Member  of  this  House  has  any 
doubts  about  the  necessity  of  some  ac- 
tion bein?  taken  to  curb  the  spread  of 
pornography  in  the  United  States,  I  urge 
him  to  read  an  article  by  Paul  L.  Mont- 
gomery which  appeared  In  the  Septem- 
ber 5  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Montgomery  describes  the  flUh 
which  is  being  sold  to  youngsters,  some 
not  yet  in  their  teens,  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Every  type  of  sexual  de- 
pratity  is  being  offered  to  our  young  peo- 
ple in  bookstores  and  newsstands-  Mr. 
Montgomery's  article  is  a  clear  call  to 
action. 

The  article  follows; 
Pulp  Sex  Novels  Thrive  as  Trade  Comes  Into 
Opek 
(By  Paul  L.  Montgomery) 

The  pulp  SOX  novel,  once  considered  the 
presen'C  of  pasty-faced  men  In  shabby  over- 
coats, has  emerged  from  underground  to  be- 
come an  $18  mlUion-a-ycar  business. 

This  year,  by  conservative  estimate,  the 
burgeoning  industry  will  produce  500  lurid 
titles  exploring  Lesbianism,  nymphoma;ila, 
male  homosexuality,  sado-masochism,  fetish- 
ism. Incest  and  other  pursuits  that  used  to 
be  treated  primarily  in  medical  Journals, 

In  the  well-ordered  dirty-book  stores,  of 
which  there  are  now  a  dozen  in  mldtown 
Manhattan,  special  sections  are  set  a^lde  for 
the  most  popular  categories  of  aberrance. 
The  largest  empOTlum  displays  1.000  titles, 
ranging  from  "Address  for  Sex"  to  "Wife 
Traders," 

Much  of  the  expanded  market,  however 
has  come  from  other  outlets.  Racks  of  the 
sex  paperbacks  blossom  these  days  In  many 
cigar  and  candy  stores,  and  even  some  drug- 
stores.   They  are  a  profitable  Item. 

To  some,  the  ready  avaUablllty  of  the 
prurient  Indicates  progress  toward  American 
maturity  In  matters  sexual.  Others,  includ- 
ing the  censorship  groups  and  most  churches, 
do  not  agree. 

"A  veritable  floodgate  of  obscenity  has 
been  opened  m  the  last  12  months  In  the 
form  of  obscene  pocketbooks,  magazines, 
and  greeting  cards,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  IS  unbelievable."  the  mayor's  Citizens 
Antlpornography  Commission  reported  re- 
cently. 

There  are  few  on  either  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, however,  who  would  deny  that  the 
increasing  number  of  sex  novels  are  badly 
written.  Joyless,  repetitious  and  twisted  in 
their  emphasis  on  the  sneaky  and  the  ab- 
norm.Tl.  It  :s  difficult  not  to  regard  many 
of  the  outpourings  of  extravagant  liinguage 
and  soaring  passion  as  boring,  if  not  comical. 

Even  those  who  STlte  and  publish  the 
works  feel  they  are  engaged  In  a  le.sa  than 
noble  profession. 

rarsTRATioN  a  f.actor 

One  commercial  writer  who  has  produced 
a  number  of  the  pulps  says  he  writes  "by  and 
large  'or  men  who  are  afraid  of  women."  Ho 
believes  that  men  buy  such  books  to  feel 
superior  to  the  heroines,  who  are  either  sex- 
ually insatiable.  Inclined  toward  Lesbianism, 
or  aggressively  given  to  oiher  unattractive 
practices.  Thus  the  book  buyer,  the  wrltei 
says,  "ftels  he's  not  really  missing  a  lot  In 
relating  so  poorly  to  women." 

The  editor  of  a  leading  line  of  sex  books 
believes  his  audience  Is  primarily  made  up  of 
"fnistrated  men."  The  books,  he  says,  allow 
such  men  to  "transfer  their  guilt  feeling 
about  their  Inadequacies  from  themselves  to 
the  women  In  the  book.  Lesbianism  is  the 
most  popular  theme  at  present,  he  believes. 
becauAe  tbe  reader  "gets  two  Immoral  women 
for  the  price  of  one  " 
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The  writers  of  the  pulp  novels  get  a  flat 
rate  averjging  »750  or  Sl.OOO.  although  some 
smaller  concerns  pay  much  less.  It  takes 
about  2  weeks  to  complete  a  book. 

According  to  one  editor,  many  of  the  men. 
ftod  the  Jew  women,  who  write  sex  books 
have  enough  talent  to  move  on  to  better 
things,  but  very  tew  do.  On  the  whole  their 
lives  are  disorderly  and  speculative;  few  have 
families  or  live  outside  the  large  cities. 

TltBEE  CL.ISSSS  OF  PtTBtJSHERS 

The  publishers  fall  generally  into  three 
classes.  First,  there  are  the  three  middle-of- 
the-road  ones — Midwood  Books  and  Lancer 
Books,  both  of  185  Mndison  Avenue,  and 
Beacon  Pxiblishers.  808  Third  Avenue.  A  sec- 
ond class,  which  produces  slightly  more  sen- 
sational items,  are  the  dozen  or  so  concerns 
In  Chicago.  Detroit,  and  on  the  west  coast. 

The  third  group,  which  !s  responsible  for 
what  the  trade  calls  "the  very  rough  stuff." 
consists  of  fly-by-night  operators.  These  are 
men.  generally  of  unsavory  character  and 
long  experieiice  in  the  trade,  who  conduct 
their  business  wherever  there  is  space  for 
their  suitcase. 

The  suitcase  operators  generally  begin  by 
assembimg  twp  or  three  manuscripts,  though 
they  are  not  above  stealing  stories  that  have 
been  printed  by  others.  They  get  them 
printed  cheaply,  usually  In  a  run  of  50  or  60 
thousand.  The  books  appear  with  an  Im- 
print like  "an  Atlas  book"  but  have  no  pub- 
Ushers'  name  or  address.  They  then  sell 
tholr  output  to  a  distributor  tor  about  half 
the  cover  price  and  move  on. 

The  fiy-by-nlght  product  Is  selectively  dis- 
tributed— that  Is.  It  goes  only  to  "trust- 
worthy" outlets.  Most  of  It  Is  available  m 
the  mldtowti  stores. 

SDGOESTION   EMPHASIZED 

The  more  respectable  concerns  put  out  a 
polished  product,  long  on  suggestion  but 
short  on  actual  prurient  content.  Larry 
Shaw,  the  editor  of  Lancer  Books,  says  he 
Judges  mamiscrtpts  "on  whether  the  writer 
has  a  story  to  tell  aside  from  sex."  Readers 
of  the  concern's  Domino  Books — the  sex  book 
line — would  be  "really  disappointed  If  they 
are  looking  for  pornography."  Mr.  Shaw  says. 

The  10  Domino  Books  for  August  and 
September  Include  seven  that  Judging  from 
the  covers,  have  a  Lesbian  theme.  The  oth- 
ers, the  covers  say.  are  about  a  "desperately 
wanton  woman."  an  "untamed,  man-crazy 
temptress"  and  a  "Manhattan  apartment 
overflowing  with  wjirmly  wanton  girls." 

Mr.  Shaw  notes  that  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  taboos  to  be  observed  In  sex  books. 
"The  censors  have  suffered  several  setbacks 
nationally."  he  says.  "Our  main  problems 
now  are  the  local  level." 

Until  2  or  3  years  ago.  nymphomania  was 
the  most  popular  theme  for  the  pulp  paper- 
backs. Since  then,  however,  Lpsblanlsra  has 
gained  the  ascendancy,  although  It  appears 
now  to  be  losing  ground  to  male  homosexu- 
ality. Books  about  sado-masochism  and  fet- 
Ishlira,  generally  involving  secluded  castles, 
builwhips.  tight  leather  suits  and  splke- 
heeled  boots,  have  also  become  popular. 

SCLUNG    TKICKS   VSED 

The  preparation  of  the  final  package  Ifi 
regarded  In  the  trade  as  a  high  art.  The 
key  elements  are  a  lurid  cover  painting — 
generally  costing  5200  or  S300 — spicy  blurbs 
on  the  front  and  back  covers  and  the  first 
Inside  page,  and  a  suggestive  title. 

Some  title  words  apparently  have  a  hyp- 
notic effect  on  buyers.  One  compilation  of 
current  hoo'KS  Includes  "Flesh  Avenger." 
"Flesh  Drunk,"  "Flesiipot,"  "Flesh  Castle," 
"Flesh  Cousins,"  "Flesh  Fancy."  "Flesh 
Hunt."  "Flesh  Prize,"  "Flesh  Town."  "Flesh 
Village,"  and  "Flesh  Whip." 

The  manuscripts  are  also  carefully  edited. 
Some  writers  get  carried  away  and  have  to 


be  toned  down  from  anatomical  speclficness 
to  general  suggestlvcness.  Most  concerns 
remove  all  profanity.  It  Is  not  considered 
to  be  in  good  taste. 

Four-letter  words,  which  are  common  In 
serious  fcciton.  are  carefully  avoided,  because 
they  are  considered  to  have  an  antlerotic 
effect  on  readers.  One  sex  book  writer  who 
W.1S  asked  If  he  used  obscenity  in  lUs  stories 
replied  "Good  God,  no — that's  <llrty  " 

Because  a  lot  of  the  buying  of  pulp  books 
Is  on  Impulse,  most  publishers  try  to  get 
some  mention  of  sex  in  each  paragrapli.  In 
this  way,  the  casual  taro%vser  wlU  be  caught 
up  In  the  product  no  matter  where  he  opens 
the  book. 

The  last  task  Is  to  give  the  book  a  mcs.'iage. 
This  practice  Is  based  on  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  defining  obscenity  as  material  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  Importance  " 

A  letter  to  writers  from  one  feex  book  pub- 
lisher discusses  the  matter  In  d^ipth.  "Essen- 
tially, we  are  interested  In  publishing  adult 
novels  exploring  Lesbian  or  heterosexual  love 
as  It  applies  to  our  society  today,"  the  letter 
begins. 

Then  comes  the  message:  ' 

"The  attitude  of  society  toword  all  the 
plot  ingredients  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Whatever  Is  frowned  upon  by 
society  should  not,  obviously,  be  advocated 
In  the  plot.  For  example,  in  stories  dealing 
with  Lesbianism,  whether  or  not  the  charac- 
ters ultimately  decide  to  practice  Lesbianism 
Is  less  Important  than  their  realization  that 
such  practice  wotUd  result  In  financial,  social, 
emotional  and  or  psychological  problems^ 
which  would  offset  the  advantages  they 
might  find  In  Lesbianism.  Tlierefore.  If  they 
did  decide  to  practice  it.  they  would  be  doing 
so  with  full  knowledge  that  their  lives  would 
not  be  completely  happy." 

BtJUNG    OP    19G3    RECALLED 

Actually.  In  a  1963  ruling.  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  J.  Irwm  Shapiro  shifted  the 
ground  of  the  argument  somewhat.  His  de- 
cision Is  regarded  as  a  landmark  by  both 
civil  libertarians  and  dirty-book  publishers. 

Justice  Shapiro  ruled  that  pulp  sex  novels, 
while  "profane,  offensive,  disgusting  and 
plain  unvarnished  trash,"  still  "have  a  place 
In  our  society." 

"There  are  those  who.  because  of  lack  of 
education,  the  meanness  of  their  soclsl  exist- 
ence or  mental  Insufficiency,  cannot  cope 
with  anything  better."  he  argued.  "SUck- 
.  paper  confessions,  pulp  adventure  and  comic- 
book type  of  magazines  provide  them  with  an 
escape  from  reality. 

"In  an  era  of  bikinis,  which  reveal  more 
than  they  conceal:  of  cinemas,  which  show 
females  swimming  In  the  nude— one  must 
conclude  that  these  boo'ics.  In  the  mores  of 
these  days,  do  not  constitute  hard-core  por- 
nography. Coarse  they  are,  but  so  Is  much 
in  our  civilization." 

LOW  PRINTING  COSTS 

The  books  cost  from  5  to  7  cents  a  copy 
to  print.  Shipping,  which  Is  absorbed  by 
the  publisher,  comes  to  another  penny.  The 
publisher  generally  realizes  about  half  the 
cover  price,  which  can  range  from  50  cents 
to  SI.  The  other  half  is  divided  between 
distributor  and  retailer.  Press  runs  range 
from  50.000  copies  for  the  small  concerns  to 
100.000  for  the  large  ones. 

The  estimate  for  the  sex  book  industry's 
annual  income  of  S18  million,  a  conservative 
figure,  Is  reached  by  multiplying  the  year's 
harvest  of  titles  (500)  by  an  average  press 
run  (60,000)  and  an  average  price  (60  cent«) . 

Retailers  can  Increase  their  profits,  how- 
ever, by  blacking  out  the  original  cover  price 
and  raising  It  a  quarter.  When  this  Is  done, 
the  book  is  generally  wrapped  In  cellophane 
to  give  It  an  extra  Illicit  look  and  to  discour- 
age aimless  browsing. 


After  the  distributor,  the  last  step  In  the 
production  Is  the  retailer.  These  are  gen- 
erally a  group  of  tight-lipped,  harassed  men 
who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  police  raids, 
lines  and  pressures  from  cerusorshlp  groups, 

"I'm  a  businessman,"  the  owner  of  one 
mldtown  store  says.  "If  these  creeps  want 
to  buy  those  books,  I  can't  stop  them.  I 
don't  even  think  about  It;  I  Just  sell." 

As  he  spoke,  a  group  of  purchasers  milled 
around  in  the  shabby  "gentleman's  sec- 
tion." pawing  the  products.  Every  once  In 
a  while  the  clerk  would  say  mechanically, 
"All  right,  pick  'em  out,  pick  'em  out — you 
can  read  them  at  home." 

FEW  OET  RICH 

It  is  generally  agreed  In  the  trade  that 
only  a  very  few  distributors  and  publishers 
have  grown  rich  from  the  dirty-book  trade. 
Most  In  the  business  seem  perpetually  to  be 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  existence.  "The  only 
ones  this  business  Is  good  for  are  lawyers." 
one  WTlter  says. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pulp  busit 
nejis  is  slackening.  The  writers  and  publish- 
ers continue  to  turn  out  the  product,  al- 
though some  do  it  reluctantly. 

Recently,  a  man  In  a  respectable  profes- 
sion was  appalled  to  find  that  a  friend  of  his 
who  writes  dirty  books  under  a  pseudonym 
had  dedicated  one  of  them  to  him.  He  called 
the  writer  on  the  phone, 

"How  come,"  he  asked,  "you  put  my  name 
In  the  book  when  you  won't  even  use  your 
own?" 

"I  should  put  my  name  on  a  book  like 
that?"  the  writer  replied. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCTE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  ScRMiDHAUsER  {at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, September  9  and  10.  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Pool,  for  the  remainder  of  today. 
September  9,  and  September  10,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Haoan  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRA^^^ED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Welt- 
NER) ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Weltner.  for  30  minutes  on  Tues- 
day next;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

EXTENSION  S^FOeiSlARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in    the   Conbressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  C0RIIS)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CONTE. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weltner)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 
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Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Phiedel. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 


its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  13,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  697.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Rlverway  In  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1349.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inland.  Great 
Lake.s,  and  western  rivers  rules  concerning 
sailing  vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  In 
Itngth;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine' ond  Fisheries. 

S.  2118.  An  act  to  amend  sections  9  and  37 
of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  and  subsection 
O  of  the  Shipping  Mortgage  Act.  1920:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S  2142.  An  act  to  simplify  the  admeas- 
urement of  small  vessels:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  8. 1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HB.  1443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Olfa  Bernlce  Bramson  Gilflllan; 

H  R.  1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Estcrlna 
Ricupero: 

H.R.  1820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winsome 
Elaine  Gordon: 

H.R.  2678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joo  Yul 
Kim; 

H.R,  2871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorota 
Zytka: 

HR.  3202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Alv.irado  de  Corpus: 

HH  4465.  An  act  to  enoct  part  ni  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Dece- 
dents' Estates  and  Fiduciary  Relations,"  codi- 
fying the  general  and  permanent  laws  relat- 
ing to  decedents'  estates  and  fiduciary  rela- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HH.  5024.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Military  Per- 
Ecnnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  claims 
acalnst  the  United  States  by  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  tor  damage 
to,  or  loss  of.  personal  property  Incident  to 
their  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  6719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuyo  Wataaabe  RIdgely:  and 

HH.  9570.  An  Oct  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  If  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest,  and  that  the 
applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct 
his  operations  In  an  unlawful  manner. 


ADJOURN.MENT 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p  jn.) ,  under 


EXECUTIVE      COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  imdertaken 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1568.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  acts  of  July  1,  1944,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1948,  to  provide  that  the  Chief 
Medical  OfBcer  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  shall  have  the  title  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XHI,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Annual  report  for  the  year  1964 
(88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-.Amerlcan  Activities  (Rept.  No.  971 ) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  a  contribution  to 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
for  death  and  injury  to  persons,  and  for  use 
of  and  damage  to  private  property,  arising 
from  acts  and  omissions  of  the  US.  Armed 
Forces,  or  members  thereof,  after  August  15, 
1945,  and  before  April  28.  1952;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  972) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  S.  2300.  An  act  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  973). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HH.  30.  A  bill  to  provide  for  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  tiie  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In  Dade 
County.  Fla..  ond  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  974).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HH.  9247.  A  bui  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Hemls- 
Palr  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  An- 
tomo,  Tex.,  m  1968.  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  975).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BARING : 
H.R.  10924.  A  bill  to  preser^'e  the  domestic 
gold  mining   industry   and  to  increase   the 
domestic  production  of  gold;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY; 
H.R.  10925.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold   mining  industry  and  to   Increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  la^ufar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia; 
H.R.  10926.  A  bill  to  .imend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of   1955.  as 
amended;  to  tje  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  10927.  A  bUl  to  reduce  the  time  in 
standby  status  of  Sreflghting  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  ScrMce. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HH.  10928.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  a«  to  au- 
thorize the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regu- 
late the  depreciation  accountmg  of  air  car- 
riers; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with 
respect  to  consolidation  of  certain  proceed- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
HH.  10930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veter- 
an pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  Increases 
In  social  security  benefit  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HH.  10931.  A.  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Induction  period:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS : 
H.R.  10932.  A  bill  to  turn  back  to  each 
State  a  portion  of  Federal  Income  tax  col- 
lected therein  for  use  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  teachers'  salaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H-R.  10933.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion  to  formulate  plans  for  a  memorial  to 
Adial   E.   Stevenson;    to   the    Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CITRTIS: 
H.R.  10934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  .ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  10935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  agaln.=t 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  BATTIN: 
HH.  10936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospecuve  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BELL : 

HH.  10937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 

Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 

providing   training  programs  for  employees 
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and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Wuvs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BETTS: 
H  a.  10938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  a«;aln5t 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  progranuB  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  W^ys  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BOW: 
H  R  10939.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tux  to  employers  for  the  expensea  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Comralttee 
on  W>iys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
KS,.  10940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  10941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Conamlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 
H  R.  10943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  10943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
R.R.  10944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<x3e  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
entployees  and  profipectlve  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mi'.  COLLIER; 
HJl.  10943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
a^afnst  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses o:  providing  training  programs  for 
employce--i  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OONTE: 
HJt.  10946.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  lor  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  proepective  employees;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CR.\MER; 
HR.  10947.  h  bill  1^3  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  luconrje  t.<ut  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  priDspectlve  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  10948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
.Hgainst  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  proCTams  for 
employees  and  proepective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee; 
HR.  10649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R    10950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 


penses   of   providing  training   programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 

H  R.  10951-  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  uud  prospective  employees;  bo  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  * 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

HJl.  10962.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  .Mr.  FRELINGHUY3EN: 

HJl.  10953.  A  Dili  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H.R.  10934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19u4  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wave  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROVER: 

HJl.  10955.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GDRNEY: 

H.R.  10956.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOSMEH: 

H.R.  10957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H  R.  1095B.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

H.R.  10959.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 

HJl  10980.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
ag.ilnst  Income  tix  to  employer;:  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  10981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CcKle  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

H.R.  10962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
e.xpenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  10963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against    Income    tax    to    employers    for    the 


expenses  of  providing  training  programs  lor 
employee.?  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORTON ; 
H  R.  10964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interi 
Bfiyeuvie  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  creoir. 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  1096S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  POFP: 
H.R.  10966.  A  bill  r<j  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  10967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  foi 
enipioyees  and  prospective  employees:  to  tht 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  REINECKE: 
H.R.  10968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  und  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H  R.  10969.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  lor  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Iifeans. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  10970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER; 
H.R.  10971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H  R.  10972.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interc.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
agaUisl  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
l>enBea  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  r.nd  Means. 

BV  Mr.  8T(\FPORD: 
HR.  10973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1354  to  allow  a  creai! 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  lor  the  e\- 
peiiEes  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 
HJl.  10974.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Infernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1P54  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  lor  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  aiid  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

BV  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H  R  10975.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  proepective  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

BvMr.  UTT: 
H.R.  10976.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1^54    to    allow    a    credit 
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against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
oeiiBes  of  providing  training  programs  for 
■mployeeft  and  prosiiective  employees:  to  the 
"jmmlttee  on  W*aya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi : 

H.R.  10977-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1354  to  allow  a  eredit 
,ig:ilivt  income  tax  to  employers  for  fne  ex- 
•jer.fos  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr    WIDNALL: 

HR  io97B  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Beicnue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
igfllnst  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
jeases  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

HJl.  10979.  A  bin  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  and  development  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment of  the  Uuitod  States,  to  establish 
a  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  ft  Commission 
on  Murine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
BQ'JTce'-,,  ond  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 

HR  10980    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster 
Oener.U.  und  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
;i;iitee  on  Post  Oflicc  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  10981.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
U'-.hment  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Alfalrs. 

By  -Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas; 

HR  10082.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Attorney  General  to  admit  nonlm- 
migmnt  aliens  to  the  Onlted  States  for  agri- 
cultural employment  lii  cooperation  with 
Stiile  agricultural  oillceri;;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclfiry. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER : 

HR.  10983.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(al 
of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1905  In  order  to  au- 
thorize minting  of  all  new  quarter-dollar 
pieces  with  a  IKieness  of  the  late  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  on  one  side, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr.  CAHILL ; 

H.R  10084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  American  Ship- 
building;   to   the    Committee   on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fi.sheiies. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

HR  10983.  A  hill  creating  a  oommlsslon  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials!  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER : 

H.R.  10986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
aemn-^t  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  lor 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  J.  Res.  660.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  Philadelphia. 
P:i .  as  the  site  of  a  v/orld*a  fair  commemo- 
rating the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  NIX: 

HJ  Res.  681.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
au  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  501.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
support  ot  Congress  for  World  Peace  Through 
the  Rule  ot  Law.  September  lS-18,  Washing- 
ton, DC:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  502.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 

H.  Con.  Res.  503.  Concurrent  resolution 
creating  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
study  and  report  on  areas  ot  the  United 
States  where  racial  friction  hcs  erupted,  or 
may  erupt,  in  acta  of  violence,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  504.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  refer  the  matter  of  a  study  ol  a  plan  for 
providing  a  new  tupply  of  water  for  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY : 

H.  Con.  Res.  605.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  refer  the  matter  of  a  study  of  a  plan  for 
providing  a  new  supply  of  water  for  the 
Oroat  Lakes  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.  Res".  575.  Resolution  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  transmit 
Information  relating  to  two  White  House 
T.isk  Force  Reports  on  Education,  written 
by  Committee  chaired  by  John  W.  Gardner; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  Res.  576.  Resolution  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welf.nre  to 
transmit  to  the  House  the  complete  texts  of 

(1)  the  proposal  for  the  eatabUahment  of  a 
National  Research  and  Training  Center  for 
State  Educational  Agency  Development,  and 

(2)  a  position  paper  re  the  OfHcc  ot  Edu- 
cation's future  role  and  responsibilities  with 
large  city  school  districts  and  State  educa- 
tion agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


SENATE 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  pi-ivate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  ol  Illinois: 
H.R.  10987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ."Vntonios 
Koklas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr,  BARING: 
H  R  10988.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sammy 
(,Soo  Yong)  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  BROYHILL  .jf  Virginia: 
H  R,  10D89,  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ethyl  C. 
Campbell;      to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  ot  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest ) : 
H.R.  10»90.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  MaJ. 
Alan  DeYoung,  U,S.  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10991.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Said 
Fores  Mughabghab:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  10992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Leila 
Murad  Al-Shclkh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10993.  A   bill    for  the  reUef  of  Mln| 
Chla  and  Mel  Jok  Phua;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  10994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
T.  Davis.  Jr.,  Sallle  M.  Davis,  and  Nora  D, 
White:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr-  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R,  10995,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  David 
Acosta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   ST.  ONGE: 
H  R.  10998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
Y.  Lim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  10997.  A   bill   tor  the  relief  of  Allan 
Michael  Charak;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


TmrRstiAY,  September  9.  1965 

{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1965' 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fi-ederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  as  in  reverence  we 
hallow  Tliy  name,  so  may  we  hallow  our 
own  as  we  keep  our  honor  bright,  our 
hearts  pure,  our  Ideals  untarnished,  and 
our  devotion  to  the  Nation's  welfare  high 
and  true. 

As  within  this  quiet  Chamber  of  gov- 
ernance we  close  the  door  for  this  still 
moment  upon  the  wild  and  violent  world 
without,  we  seek  Thee  anew  within,  until 
thoughts  grow  reverent  again,  waiting 
tasks  are  glorified  and  our  whole  being 
is  dominated  by  a  faith  in  the  ultimate 
decency  of  tlie  world  because  the  God 
beliind  the  shadows,  and  In  them,  can 
tran.sfieure  all  common  things  into  shin- 
ing sacraments  of  love. 

We  a.sk  it  through  richer  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.     .Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, September  8,  1965.  was  dispensed 
with. 


POOD   AND   AGRICULTURE    ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  theisill  iH.R.  9811  >  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity m  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 


CALL  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURE.S  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
measures  on  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  670. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MARKING  OF 

OBSTRUCTIONS      IN      NAVIGABLE 

WATERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  725'  to  clarily  the  re- 
sponsibility for  marking  of  obstructions 
in  naviRable  waters  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  tlilrd  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
6881 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
•x-as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.-;  follows: 

PtmPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  ot  H.R.  725  is  to  clarify  the 
responsibility,  as  among  Government  aeen- 
cles,  lor  marking  obstructions  In  navigable 
waters. 

riACKCROCND 

Current  law  provides  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Coast  Guard  are  respon- 
sible tor  marking  wrecks  m  navigable  waters. 
However,  the  extent  of  the  reaponalblUty  of 
each  Is  unclejir.  This  bill,  as  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  provides 
that  the  primary  obligation  for  marking  all 
obstructions  to  navigation  rests  with  the 
Coast  Guard.  T)ii.>i  should  completely  elimi- 
nate the  present  lack  of  clarity. 

Tiie  bill  In  no  wov  abrogates  the  existing 
responsibility  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
remove  obstructions,  or  the  existing  respon- 
sibility of  shipowners  to  mark  the  obstruc- 
tions. 

Specincally.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  mark  wrecks  and  other  ob- 
structions which,  in  his  Judgment,  mnstltute 
obstructions  to  n.^vigatlon. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COAST 
GUARD  BAND 

The  bill  'H.R.  727)  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  Coast  Guard  Band 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pas.5ed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
I  No.  689) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  ot  HR.  727  Is  to  permit  the 
Coast  Guard  to  select  as  the  conductor  of  its 
band  an  officer,  and  to  accord  statutory 
recognition  to  the  Coast  Guard  Band. 

BACKGROCrjro 

Currently  the  Coast  Guard  Band  Is  con- 
ducted by  a  warrant  officer,  while  all  other 
service  bands  are  conducted  by  officers  This 
bUl  requires  the  conductor  to  be  an  officer 
who  15  at  least  a  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
but  not  higher  than  a  lieutenant  commander. 
The  committee  believes  this  range  of  rank  Is 
consistent  with  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  Coast  Guard  Band  Is  based  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  Conn. 
It  performs  for  ceremonial  functions  at  the 
Academy,  and  also  travels  throughout  the 
country  for  various  performances.  This  bill 
will  contribute  to  leveling  this  aspect  o;  the 
Coast  Guard  with  other  services,  and  will 
generally  promote  tbe  prestige  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 


RETIREiMENT  OP  ENLISTED  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  COAST  GUARD  RE- 
SERVE 

The  bill  (HrR.  7779)  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  enlisted  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserv'e  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  690),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
as  follows : 

PtJHPOSE  op  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  7779  is  to  permit  vol- 
tiatary  retirement  by  members  of  the  en- 
listed Coast  Guard  Reserve  who  have  served 
on  active  duty  on  the  same  basis  as  similarly 
situated  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular 
Coast  Guard. 

E  ^CKGROt?ND 

Present  law  discrtmlnates  against  Coast 
Guard  reserve  personnel  in  retirement  pay. 
Members  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  who 
have  served  20  years  of  active  duty  are  en- 
titled to  retire  voluntarily  and  receive  re- 
tirement pay  In  the  amount  of  2.S  percent 
of  their  basic  pay  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  of  active  service.  However,  there  Is 
no  such  provision  for  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  who  have  served  20  or  more 
years  on  active  duty.  Members  of  the  Re- 
serve who  were  members  in  January  1953  and 
who  will  have  completed  their  active  duty 
by  January  1973  may  receive  similar  benefit* 
under  a  statute  enacted  on  behalf  of  both 
Naval  and  Coast  Guard  reservists. 

Presently  there  are  approximately  11  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  serving  on 
extended  tours  of  active  duty  who  do  not 
quality  i:nder  the  special  legislation  de- 
scribed above,  either  because  they  were  not 
members  of  the  Reserve  In  January  1953  or 
bec.AUse  they  will  not  have  served  their  en- 
tire 20  years  on  active  duty  before  January 
1973. 

This  blU  win  provide  the  same  treatment 
for  these  excluded  Coart  Guard  reservists 
as  for  members  of  tlie  Naval  Fleet  Reserve 
and  of  the  Regular  Coa.'it  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  House  bill 
that  I  believe  can  be  disposed  of  In  a  few 
minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  suspend  while 
the  Senate  receives  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  mat- 
ter? \ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tliat  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  10775.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  tnstallationfi.  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

HJi.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19S6,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

3.  795.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  within 
the  Luraml  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lumml  Indian  Reservation  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diltlng 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State; 

S.  949.  An  act  to  promote  commerce  and 
encourage  economic  growth  by  supporting 
State  and  interstate  programs  to  place  ths 
findings  of  science  usefully  In  the  hands  ot 
American  enterprise; 

S.  2420.  An  act  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  protection  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  their  wives  or  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  89-  Joint  resolution  extendln.g  for 
2  years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erection 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  to 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune;   arid 

S.J.  Rei.  102  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Ju-i^tice  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcement, 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  10871)  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  A,ssistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate,  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration, H.R.  10775,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  bill  iH.R. 
10775)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
of  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  wheth- 
er or  not  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr,  Saltonstall]  Is  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  been  cleared  for  passage  by  the  Seii- 
ator  from  Massachusetts.  I  shall  make 
a  brief  statement  with  respect  to  the 
bill,  which  will  clarify  the  matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
May  I  ask  whether  the  members  of  the 
minority  are  in  agreement? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  They  are. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  {he  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  al- 
tiiaugh  I  reserved  the  right  to  object, 
I  now  have  no  objection  in  view  of  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  takes  the  place  of  the  bill 
vetoed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  iHR.  8439).  It  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  heretofore  except  in  two 
particulars.  The  first  is  the  section  to 
which  the  President  objected  with  re- 
spect to  the  delay  of  time  m  the  closing 
of  camps,  posts,  stations,  yards,  or  other 
installations  under  the  authority  of  the 
Depai-tment  of  Defense. 

Tlie  section  substituted  for  the  one  in 
the  old  bill  provides  that  they  shall  not 
be  closed  until  after  the  expiration  of 
30  days  from  the  date  upon  which  a  full 
report  of  the  facts,  including  justifica- 
tions therefore  for  such  proposed  ac- 
tion, is  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  position  of  the  Senate  was  not 
nearly  so  strong  with  reference  to  this 
delay  as  was  that  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  believe  that  this  section 
is  satisfactory  generally  to  all  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  we  unanimously  recom- 
mend its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

The  other  exception  relates  to  a  re- 
quirement in  section  609  of  the  House 
version  of  the  old  bill  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  the  Aero.space  Corp.  must 
be  by  a  line  item  authorization,  for  the 
Air  Force  Just  as  a  military  Installation 
has  to  have  a  line  item  authorization. 
The  Senate  denied  this  provision  in  that 
U  wa.s  .singular  in  purpose.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  on  the  purpose  of  the  sec- 
tion, but  broadened  it  in  scope  to  apply 
not  only  to  aero-space  but  to  other  siinl- 
lar  undertakings,  as  well. 

There  was  some  confusion  about 
the  meaning  of  the  language,  and  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  section  In  the  orig- 
inal bill  and  carr>'  over  until  next  year 
the  technical  problem  of  expanding  the 
langua.ge  to  cover  other  installations. 
We  believe  tlie  section  is  soimd  and 
should  be  adopted. 

The  bill  was  not  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  discussed 
the  question  with  the  membership,  and 
it  was  agreed  tliat  the  referral  was  not 
necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI  and  I  confeiTed  about  the 
bill  yesterday.  He  cannot  be  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment,  but  he  agrees 
to  the  bin  in  Its  present  form,  as  do  all 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sections  609  and  6U  of  the  biU. 
HR.  10775  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sectioiis 
Rere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stc.  609.  Every  contract  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Aerospace 
Corporation  shall  prohibit  the  construction 
of  any  facility  or  the  acquisition  of  any 
real  property  by  the  Aerospace  Corporation 


unless  such  construction  or  acquisition  has 
first  been  authorized  to  the  Air  Force  by  the 
Congress. 

Sec.  611.  (a)  No  camp,  post,  station,  base, 
yMd,  or  other  Installation  under  the  au- 
tiiorlty  of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  clcwd  or  abandoned  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  from  Uie  date  upon 
which  a  full  report  of  the  facts.  Including 
the  Justification  for  such  proposed  action, 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
iind  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  posts, 
camps,  stations,  bases,  yards,  or  other  In- 
stallations that  are  located  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  have  a  total 
military  and  civilian  complement  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fltty.  It  shall  not 
apply  to  any  facility  used  primarily  for  river 
and  harbor  projects  or  flood  control  projects. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tiie  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
tlie  question  is  on  the  third  reading. 

The  bill  'HR.  10775)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  M.4NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bin  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  MILITARY  CONFLICT  OVER 
KASH^nR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  a  half,  the  good 
sense  of  the  leadership  in  India  and 
Pakistan  and  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  served  to  maintain  a  truce  In 
Kashmir.  It  is  a  truce  which  has  been 
threatened  many  times  but.  always,  in 
the  past  has  been  reasserted. 

Now  there  has  been  a  massive  collapse 
of  the  truce.  It  is  carT>'ing  down  the 
whole  structure  of  the  comity  by  which 
India  and  Pakistan  have  managed  to  live 
in  a  tolerable  peace  subsequent  to  p>arti- 
tion.  The  militarj'  conflict  which  began 
in  Kashmir  a  short  time  ago  has  already 
leaped  across  other  parts  of  the  frontiers 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  on  both  the 
east  and  the  west.  Reports  tell  of  air 
raids  against  major  cities  and  airdrops 
and  other  military  activity  In  many 
places  outside  of  Kashmir.  With  everj' 
passing  hour  the  conflict  seems  to  be 
gaining  momentum. 

Unless  the  present  trend  is  promptly 
checked,  there  will  be  a  Himalayan  catas- 
trophe in  the  Indo-Pakistani  subcon- 
tinent. It  will  be  fed  not  only  by  the  is- 
sue of  Kashmir  but  by  a  fierce  national 
rivalry  buttressed  by  the  clashing  forces 
of  religious  commimalism.  A  fore- 
shadow of  what  may  be  involved  is  to  be 
found  in  the  struggle  which  accompanied 
partition,  when  it  Is  estimated  that  half 
a  million  persons  lost  their  lives  and  ap- 
proximately 15  million  people  were  up- 
rooted from  their  homes  and  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  one  of  the  greatest  trans- 
plantations of  population  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  course  lies, 
clearly,  the  wreckage  of  much  of  the 
great  constructive  endeavor  which  has 
been  pursued  successfully  and  against 


great  odds  in  both  India  and  Pakistan 
during  the  past  15  years.  Ti-te  work  of 
a  dedicated,  indigenous  leadership  and  a 
haixi-working  populace,  the  contribution 
of  enormous  amounts  of  aid  from  many 
nations,  the  political  achievements 
wrought  in  the  context  of  Common- 
wealth cooperation  and  evolution — all  of 
this  is  subject  to  forfeit  in  the  military 
storm  which  Is  now  spreading. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  preach  to  both 
nations  that  they  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  abstaining 
from  violence.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
urge  peace  on  both  India  and  Pakistan. 
But  our  own  involvement  in  Vietnam — 
a  far  less  complex  situation — should  un- 
derscore for  us  the  gap  between  the  great 
desii-ability  of  peace  and  the  slim  pos- 
sibilities of  its  prompt  restoration  once 
it  has  given  way. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  would  exercise  a  meas- 
ure of  restraint  insofar  as  platitudes  on 
peace  are  concerned  and.  further,  that 
we  would  avoid  a  unilateral  course  in 
this  situation.  No  single  outside  nation, 
this  Nation  included,  is  likely  by  state- 
ments or  even  unilaterally  determined 
policies  to  contribute  very  much  to  a 
restoration  of  peace.  A  good  deal  more 
is  needed  if,  indeed,  any  outside  effort 
is  to  be  helpful  in  this  situation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Kashmir  problem 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
United  Nations  since  1949.  The  United 
Nations  Security  Council  has  been  able, 
heretofore,  to  play  a  .najor  role  in  main- 
tainliig  the  truce  in  Kashmir  even 
though  it  has  yet  been  unable  to  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  the  basic  issues. 
If  there  is  any  outside  element  which  can 
be  helpful  In  this  situation  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be.  still,  the  Security  CouncU 
assisted  by  the  able  Secretarj'-General 
of  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  U  Thant. 
Indeed,  the  Council,  on  September  4. 
took  the  first  essential  step  when  by 
unanimous  vote  it  called  for  a  cease-fire 
and  a  withdrawal  of  forces  to  the  1949 
truce  line  in  Kashmir.  That  call  has  so 
far  been  disregarded  and  indications  are 
that  other  actions  will  have  to  be  taken. 

For  us  and  for  other  nations  that  seek 
peace  within  the  context  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  k)oth  India  and  Pakistan. 
the  great  necessity  is  for  a  common 
course  at  this  critical  time.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  such  a  course  is  best 
achieved  through  the  machlnerj-  and 
procedures  of  the  Security  Council,  as- 
sisted by  the  Secretarj'-General.  Deci- 
sions properly  taken  by  that  body  are 
binding  on  everj-  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  And,  indeed,  such  decisions 
should  have  the  firm  support  of  member 
nations  in  view  of  the  common  stake  of 
all  in  the  restoration  of  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  especially  important 
at  this  time  that  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams for  India  and  Pakistan  and 
those  of  other  nations,  and  they  are 
many,  which  are  inextricably  and.  in 
all  frankness,  embarrassingly  inter- 
woven with  this  coivflict  must  be  made 
to  serve  the  ends  of  a  restoration  of 
peace.  Just  how  that  can  be  done  is 
not  yet  clear.  But  this  Nation,  it  seems 
to  me.  ought  to  be  prepared  to  join  with 
other  nations  in  a  common  pledge  that 
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aid  programs  in  which  they  may  be  en- 
gaged in  both  India  and  Pakistan,  with- 
in their  present  dimensions,  will  be  ad- 
Justed  at  the  request  of  and  in  accord- 
ance with  any  relevant  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

In  the  present  critical  situation  the 
constructive  value  of  all  aid  programs — 
militai-y  and  economic — in  both  India 
and  Pakistan  is  thrown  Into  doubt.  The 
President  has  acted  wisely  in  promptly 
su.spending  shipmcnls  to  both  nations 
under  the  mihtary  aid  program.  Further 
adjustments  in  the  interests  of  peace 
may  bo  necessary.  Flexibility  is  essen- 
tial to  the  President  if  he  is  to  make 
these  adjustments  effectively.  He  can 
be  counted  upon  to  act  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  Mie  Congress.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  mjglit  be  well  to  recall  that  the 
President,  while  subjpcc  to  much  criti- 
cism, refused  to  enter  inio  any  aid  agree- 
ments for  this  li.^cal  year  until  Congi'ess 
approved  the  authorizing  foreign  aid 
legislation  and  appropriated  the  neces- 
sary funds.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
this  is  not  only  a  sound  approach  in 
itself  but  is  also  indicative  of  his  readi- 
ness to  work  closely  with  the  Congress 
as  circumstances  develop.  The  complex 
and  critical  nature  of  the  current  situa- 
tion, however,  requires  full  support  of 
the  President  and  his  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
Together,  they  can  press  the  vie«s  of 
this  Nation  and  adjust  them,  as  neces- 
sary, in  the  light  of  the  views  o .  others 
to  the  end  that  the  aid  programs  of  all 
may  be  brought  to  the  full  support  of  a 
United  Nations  effort  to  restore  peace  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


TRIBUTES   TO    MAJORITY  AND   MI- 
NORITY LEADERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rns- 
SELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  provided  that 
in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  for  giv- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  had  some  very  kind  and 
generous  words  for  me  in  this  Chamber 
yesterday  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him. 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  this 
session.  I  want  to  pay  my  personal  trib- 
ute to  the  majority  leader  for  the  splen- 
did leadership  that  he  has  given  the  Sen- 
ate. There  may  be  those  who  feel  that 
as  a  Republican  I  shotold  restrain  myself 
from  giving  such  credit  to  htm  lest  the 
Democrats  use  it  for  campaign  ammuni- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  that  way.  I  feel  that 
when  a  person  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  that  recognition  should  be  given  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation.  And  If  any 
of  my  enemies  or  critics  in  either  the 
Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
Party  wish  to  use  this  as  an  Issue  against 
me.  I  welcome  them  doing  so. 


In  fact,  I  have  been  somewhat  amused 
at  some  of  my  Democratic  critics  having 
cautioned  other  Democrats  not  to  issue 
any  words  of  praise  about  me  lest  I  use 
those  words  to  good  advantage  in  cam- 
paigning for  reelection. 

But  MIKE  M.\NSFiELD  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  and  I  am  not  about  to  deny 
him  recognition  on  my  part  of  his 
achievement  merely  because  I  am  a 
member  of  the  opposite  political  party. 
He  has  given  the  Senate  the  most  orderly 
conduct  of  business  that  I  have  ever  seen 
since  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  He  has  wisely  and  very 
effectively  conducted  the  Senate's  busi- 
ness in  an  unparalleled  manner  of  avoid- 
ing late  night  sessions  and  Saturday  ses- 
sions, both  of  which  are  not  conducive  to 
legislating  in  the  best  mental  framework 
when  Members  are  tired  and  their  tem- 
pers affected  by  their  fatigue. 

And  while  paying  tribute  to  the  major- 
ity leader,  I  want  to  pay  equal  tribute  to 
the  minority  leader.  I  have  read  some 
attacks  on  Everett  Dirksen  for  not  being 
partisan  enough  in  liis  role  as  minority 
leader — for  not  being  more  of  an  oppo- 
nent to  the  President's  program — for  be- 
ing too  cooperative. 

Well.  I  have  personally  witnessed  the 
political  independence  of  Everett  Dirk- 
sErj.  I  have  ise^n  him  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  thought  the  President  was 
wrong.  I  have  seen  how  his  actions  and 
views  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
President  and  caused  the  President  to 
change  his  original  views  on  legislation 
and  his  legislative  progrtm — and  change 
constructively. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  Everett 
Dirksen  is  constructive  instead  of  being 
merely  negative — he  is  a  builder  instead 
of  a  wrecker.  And  the  best  testimonial 
to  his  constructive  fairness,  without  di- 
luting his  duties  as  the  leader  of  the  loyal 
opposition,  to  the  President's  own  high 
regard  for  Everett  Dikksen  and  the  very 
great  degree  to  which  he  leans  upon 
Everett  Dirksen  for  guidance  and  ad- 
vice. 

Everj'body  knows  this.  But  It  is  time 
that  it  should  be  said  in  defense  of  Ever- 
ett Dirksen  against  liis  overly  partisan 
critics.  We  Members  of  the  Senate,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  share  the  high  re- 
gard and  esteem  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  holds  for  Everett 
Dirksen. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  Join  with  enthusiasm 
in  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  has  just  said.  We  have  two  superb 
Senate  leaders.  The  majority  leader, 
Mike  Mansfield,  a  man  of  high  courage 
and  conviction,  is  a  great  adornment  to 
his  country,  his  party,  and  to  the  Senate. 
Surely  his  coimterpart,  the  minority 
leader.  Everett  Dirksen.  is  equally  a 
great  American  leader,  a  great  Repub- 
lican leader,  and  a  great  Senate  leader. 

Ariy  man  or  woman  in  public  service 
who  attempts  to  accomplish  good  for  the 
people  of  this  country  may  be  subjected 
to  cruel  attack  from  time  to  time,  and 
abuse  on  occasion,  has  come,  without 
Justification,  to  both  of  those  men. 


I  regret  that  from  time  to  time  the 
leader  of  our  party  in  the  Senate,  who  has 
accomplished  so  much  for  his  country  by 
his  leadership,  has  been  the  recipient  of 
abuse  as  has  been,  also,  his  Democratic 
counterpart.  Surely  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  demonstrates 
what  the  feelings  of  Senators  are  with 
respect  to  the  Democratic  leader  and  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  Senate  and 
what  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  with  respect  to  them. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished  Senator  from  California  for  hii 

comments.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  tills  opportunity  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  for  her 
remarks  and  to  join  her  wholeheartedly 
in  what  she  has  to  say  concerning  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  function,  there  must 
be  cooperation  on  both  sides  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  Cooperation,  under- 
standing, and  tolerance  have  been  fortli- 
coming  at  all  times. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  good  for  me— 
really  a  tyro  in  politics — to  work  along- 
side an  old  "pro,"  who  rolls  with  the 
pimches,  who  faces  up  to  events  as  they 
occur,  and  who  mannges  to  emerge  smil- 
ing most  of  the  time  ; 

Again  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  for  her  comments  and 
to  assure  her  that  I  appreciate  them 
more  than  I  can  say. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  charming 
lady  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mrs  SMITH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senatoi-  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
only  salute  and  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  what  the  majority  leader  says  in  re- 
gard to  the  operation  of  the  Senate. 

Long  ago,  we  agreed  that  the  Senate 
is  a  public  body  which  functions  on  b 
two-way  street.  If  it  were  not  so.  ttie 
Senate  would  be  in  a  constant  state  of 
disruption. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  business 
of  making  the  Senate  a  functioning  body 
I  am  grateful,   indeed,,  for  the  kind 
words. 

As  for  the  abuse,  I  roll  with  the  tide. 
For  more  than  30  years  I  have  been  sub- 
jected to  criticism  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. I  do  not  retaliate.  I  do  not  reply 
in  kind  I  am  content  to  take  criticism 
•  in  stride,  because  that  is  one  of  the  things 
to  which  one  must  become  inured  in  pub- 
lic service. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  her  kind  remarks. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  very  much. 

A    TRIBUTE    TO     MINORTTT    LFUDSE     EVERETT    K 
DIRKSEN 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  wf 
have  Just  heard  a  man'elous  tribute 
given  to  our  minority  leader.  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen.    I  have  asked  permis- 
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sion  to  associate  myself  with  the  expert 
\iew3  of  the  gracious  lady  from  Maine 
IMis.  Smith]. 

Ev "  Dirksen  is  Nature's  nobleman 
and  a  great  leader  with  a  warm  iieart  and 
unimpeachable  integrity.  He  and  his 
wife.  Lou,  deserve  the  tributes  which 
liave  just  been  paid  to  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  1  Mr. 
EllesdekI  for  taking  all  this  time,  when 
it  was  not  my  time  to  yield,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  is  most  welcome. 
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ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  98111  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agrictiltural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportimlty 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  puposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDBIR.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  3  or  4  months,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  been 
fiving  very  serious  corusideration  to  the 
many  problems  facing  agriculture 

As  we  all  know,  the  farm  price  sup- 
port program  really  had  its  st^Trt  In  1938. 
What  the  Congress  has  done  since  that 
time  has  been  to  add  to  and  substract 
from  the  original  proposals  made  in  1938. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at 
that  time  held  heai-ings  throughout  the 
country,  at  the  grassroots,  to  obtain  all 
the  information  possible  with  which  to 
draft  a  bill  in  kecpinp  with  v.hat  was 
thought  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
producers  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  by  all 
means  keep  our  farming  community  on 
the  go  and  provide  it  with  a  fair  in- 
come. Our  entire  economy  is  depend- 
ent on  agriculture.  One  need  only  visit 
Various  parts  of  the  wopld  to  discover 
''Vhat  it  means  for  a  country  to  be  in- 
capable of  producing  its'  own  food  and 
fiber  requlrpraents.  Many  countries 
have  neglected  their  precious  land  and 
'■ater  resources. 

As  a  consequence,  their  economies 
deteriorated. 

Many  years  ago  Persia,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  present  territory  occupied 
by  Iraq  and  Iran,  was  able  to  produce 


sufficient  food  to  take  care  of  100  mil- 
lion people.  The  great  valley  of  Meso- 
potamia, between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates Rivers,  was  able  to  grow  food 
for  as  many  as  15  million  people. 

I  visited  those  areas.  But,  because  of 
the  neglect  of  the  people  in  the  protec- 
tion of  their  land  and  water  resources, 
the  great  Mesopotamia  Valley  Is  able  to 
grow  food  now  for  only  about  2  million 
people.  Their  lands  have  soured.  Their 
streams  have  clogged.  The  great  port  of 
Basra,  which  used  to  be  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  is  now  removed  atwut  30  miles  up- 
stream. 

What  was  the  reason?  The  sedimen- 
tation from  those  two  great  rivers,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  came  down 
and  not  only  built  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  clogged  the  many  streams  that  emp- 
tied into  those  two  great  rivers  and 
made  much  of  the  land  more  or  less 
barren. 

We  do  not  v.ant  such  a  condition  ever 
to  exist  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  long  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate  I  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  two  great  resources.  I  am 
proud  of  the  tact  that,  as  a  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
this  work  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  Agiiculture  and  Forestry  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate, 

I  have  been  serving  on  the  latter  com- 
mittee since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  al- 
most 29  years  ago.  All  of  the  legislation 
affecting  our  farms,  affecting  conserva- 
tion, and  other  lav.'s  affecting  agriculture 
and  tlie  protection  and  preservation  of 
our  water  resources  came  under  my  view. 
I  was  there  to  participate  and  assist  In 
passing  legislation  to  protect  and  pre- 
seiTe  those  great  resources. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  cost  of  our  programs  has  been 
loo  high.  I  have  so  stated  on  many 
occasions,  but  when  we  consider  the 
great  factory  that  has  been  built  over 
the  years,  in  which  we  can  now  produce 
food  and  fiber  in  abundance,  to  feed  nnf 
fifty  million,  or  100  million,  but  almost 
200  million  people  at  home  and  many 
more  millions  abroad,  the  cost  fades  in 
comparison.  It  has  been  a  marvel  what 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  been 
capa'ole  of  accomplishing. 

Prom  Information  gathered  by  the 
committee  staff  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  program  cost,  from 
its  inception  in  October  17,  1933,  when 
we  iiist  had  the  NBA  through  June 
30.  1965,  amounts  to  S38.239.800,000. 

If  we  add  other  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  costs  to  that  amount,  such 
as  strategic  and  critical  materials — we 
have  a  barter  program  as  we  all  know — 
off-shore  procurement,  ocean  transpor- 
tation in  order  to  take  care  of  shipment 
of  Public  Law  480  commodities,  storage 
facilities,  research  studies,  interest  in 
the  amount  of  53,822.900,000,  the  war- 
time consumer  subsidy  of  about  S2.102,- 
300.000,  and  other  Items,  we  find  that 
the  total  cost  amounts  to  $46,976,100,000. 

At  first  blush,  such  sum  appears  very 
high,  and  it  is  very  high :  but,  as  I  pointed 
out,  our  food  and  fiber  abundance  war- 
rants   every   penny    spent.    There    are 


many  periodicals  today  that  are  highly 
critical  of  the  farm  program:  they  sug- 
gest that  the  farmers  should  go  to  the 
marketplace  to  obtain  their  fair  share  of 
our  economic  prosperity.  But.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, after  World  War  II.  wiien  industry 
returned  from  war  to  peace,  over  a  period 
of  5  years  it  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  excess  of  S43  billion  in  sulxsldles 
to  industry.  We  never  heard  a  chirp 
out  of  anyone  when  that  was  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  following  World  War  II 
Congress  authorized  cancellation  of  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  worth  of  consumer 
subsidies,  which  have  been  charged  to 
the  agricultural  program.  They  were 
written  off  as  if  they  did  not  exist  when 
it  came  time  to  repay  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Those  figures  were  included  in  the  total 
I  mentioned  which  was  chargeable  to 
agriculture. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  this  cost  has  been 
over  the  period  from  1933  to  1965,  over 
32  years. 

Today  there  are  no  people  in  the  world 
who  are  better  clothed  or  who  eat  better 
than  do  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  something  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  seek  to  criticize 
this  very  costly  program,  as  they  put  It, 
In  the  course  of  my  discussion  I  shall  re- 
fer to  the  costs  of  each  of  the  programs. 

The  program  wliich  leads  the  way  in 
cost  is  the  wheat  program.  Of  course, 
the  reason  Is  that  of  the  S14,603  million 
total  cost  of  this  program,  $9,517,100,000 
was  expended  under  Public  Law  480. 
Wheat  is  a  product  that  is  used  by  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  we  help  to 
keep  millions  of  people  from  stanation. 
Wheat  is  a  major  product  exported  un- 
der the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Termessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  disposition  of 
grain  and  other  food  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  a  vital  instrument  of 
-American  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  it  is.  I  consider 
it  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  However.  I  believe  the  cost 
is  charged  to  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  what  countries  would 
people  be  facing  virtual  starvation  now, 
except  for  the  food  surpluses  produced 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  the  classic 
example  of  India,  now  at  war  with  Paki- 
stan. We  have  shipped  wheat  there  by 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  in 
'he  past  7  or  8  years.  We  have  done  the 
same  in  Pakistan.  We  shipped  a  good 
deal  of  wheat  throughout  Asia  and  north 
Africa,  and  some  to  Western  Europe  soon 
after  the  war.  when  production  there  had 
not  reached  its  normal  capacity. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
ihe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mj-.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ijouisiana.  tiie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tui-e  and  Forestry,  for  pointing  out  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  wheat  program 
has  cost  S14  billion  over  the  period  of 
time  he  mentions,  a  large  portion  of  it 
applies  to  Public  Law  480.  Food  for  Peace, 
and  school  lunch  programs.  .All  those 
are  charged  to  agriculture.  The  sub- 
stantial part  is  chaiged  to  wheat. 

1  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  that 
to  tlie  atteniion  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  .s-ield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  wheat  has  been  given  for  relief  pur- 
poses, not  a  major  part.  The  major  por- 
tion is  sold  for  the  currency  of  the  recipi- 
ent country,  and  that  currency  is  then 
turned  over  to  the  State  Department  and 
the  armed  services,  to  use  in  carrying  on 
their  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  I  agreed  to 
yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
KartSas.  I  was  going  to  enlarge  on  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

It  is  absolutely  correct  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  $9,517  billion  charged  to 
wheat  ur.der  Public  Law  480  was  sales 
by  oiu"  Government  for  soft  currencies 
of  other  countries.  I  would  say  over 
two-third.s  of  the  wheat  costs  represents 
sales  for  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  About  60  percent  of 
those  soft  currencies,  when  we  received 
them,  were  then  loaned  or  granted  to  the 
recipient  countries.  Interest  charged 
on  the  loan  was  at  a  very  low  rate. 
About  40  percent  was  used  by  the  United 
States  to  carrj-  on  projects  of  its  own, 
including  needs  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    .And  building  embassies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Building  embassies 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  even  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  some  of  the  employees  at 
our  various  embassies.  So  although  the 
amount  of  $9.5  billion  looms  high,  a  good 
deal  of  that  was  used  in  lieu  of  cash. 

Often,  in  this  Chamber  and  before  the 
committees  that  have  dealt  with  foreign 
aid.  I  have  made  the  plea  that  more  and 
more  of  our  food  surpluses  be  used  in- 
stead of  cash.  But  what  did  we  do?  We 
gave  the  cash,  and  thus  more  or  less  used 
the  food  surplus  program  only  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  foreign  aid  program  that 
we  conducted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Etoes  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  would  be  well,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  presentation,  to  rc<:all  that 
though  grain  is  sold  for  local  curren- 
cies, the  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  such 
currencies  have  been  such,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  we  have  foreign  ctirrencies 
stacked  In  bales  not  worth  as  much  as 
our  own  cotton  sacking  in  which  the 
currency  is  contained? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
re'rt.  The  imfortunate  thing  is  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  operation  of  Public 
Law  480.  the  program  was  more  or  less 


considered  on  the  basis  of  getting  rid  of 
our  surpluses,  and  letting  anybody  have 
them  on  any  terms  they  desired. 

Lately,  however,  we  have  been  able  to 
tighten  up  on  that  program.  We  worked 
in  that  direction  when  Public  Law  480 
was  extended  last  year,  or  2  years  ago, 
when  we  provided  in  the  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  these  commodities,  that  the 
money  thus  obtained  might  be  used  for 
any  purposes  desired  within  the  coimtrj' 
making  the  purchase. 

For  example,  many  of  our  ships  go 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  As  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  we  had  many  Egyptian 
pounds  there  that  we  could  have  used 
to  pay  the  toll  for  our  ships  going 
through  the  canal.  But  there  was  objec- 
tion by  the  Egyptian  Govenunent.  Al- 
though we  had  millions  of  their  pounds, 
we  had  to  use  cash  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  the  tolls  tlirough  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  GORE.    U.S.  cash,  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes:  U.S.  dollar.", 
not  the  pounds  of  Egypt.  Egv-pt  would 
not  permit  us  to  use  those  pounds,  and 
that  was  written  into  the  contract.  Of 
course,  our  own  people  agreed  to  such 
terms. ' 

Mr.  GORE.  Yet  this  is  cliarged  as  a 
cost  of  the  farm  progiam. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is.  That  Is  what 
I  have  indicated  all  along. 

Mr.  CARL,SON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  Jleld. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  this  is  a 
good  place  to  get  into  the  Record  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  year,  we  ex- 
ported 730  million  bushels  of  our  wheat. 
Of  that  vast  amoimt.  only  165  million 
was  sold  for  dollars.  That  amoimts  al- 
most to  giving  it  away,  becatise  most  of 
it  is  exchanged  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  very  true. 
I  hope  that  from  this  time  forward,  the 
administrators  of  our  programs  abroad, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  operation 
of  PubUc  Law  480,  will  follow  the  laws 
that  are  now  on  the  statute  books,  and 
not  bargain  away  these  precious  re- 
sources without  the  United  States  receiv- 
ing a  fair  return. 

This  j^  also  true  with  respect  to  in- 
terest charges.  We  have  found  in- 
stances in  which  some  of  our  commodities 
were  sold  at  world  prices,  on  which  we 
took  a  tremendous  loss,  yet  in  such  In- 
stances the  interest  rate  was  as  low  as 
'2  to  I'a  percent.  There  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  sales  were  made  at 
currency  exchange  rates  far  less  favor- 
able than  those  available  to  tourists. 

For  example,  take  Poland.  The  tour- 
ist there  receives  51  zlotys  for  a  dollar. 
When  we  sold  wheat  there,  we  got  about 
18  to  21  zlotys.  We  lost  going  and  com- 
ing. 

To  close  such  loopholes,  the  last  time 
Public  Law  480  was  extended,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculttu-e  and  Forestry  and 
the  Congress  made  efforts  to  put  the  pro- 
gram more  or  less  on  a  business  basis. 
If  that  were  done,  perhaps  our  allies 
would  like  us  better. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes- 
terday I  noted  an  editorial  in  one  Wash- 


ington, DC,  newspaper  placing  the  cost 
of  the  cotton  program  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  at  something 
like  $3  billion.  Of  course  this  Is  a  gross 
exaggeration,  and  is  similar  to  the  cost 
figures  that  have  been  used  for  wheat. 

In  arriving  at  these  figures,  tlie  entire 
cost  of  the  Public  Law  480  program, 
which  is  a  Uttle  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars, is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
price  support  program. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  Includes 
wheat  for  famine  relief  and  food  pack- 
ages distributed  by  CARE  and  church 
organizations.  It  is  absurd  to  charge 
things  like  that  to  the  cost  of  the  farm 
price  support  program. 

The  average  person  looking  at  these 
statements  believes  that  fanners  are  get- 
ting a  check  from  the  Government  for 
this  kind  of  relief.  This  Is  something 
that  I  hope  we  would  be  doing  anyway, 
whether  we  had  a  price  support  program 
or  not. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  wheat  that 
is  sold  for  foreign  currency.  This  is  the 
best  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  make 
many  more  friends  in  this  way  than  we 
do  by  throwing  our  money  around  the 
world. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  made  a  point  of  this  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Inasmuch  as  I  men- 
tioned wheat.  I  believe  I  might  as  well 
mention  other  commodities  also.  Let  us 
ta!:e  corn  and  feed  grains.  That  pro- 
gram has  cost  a  good  deal,  ft  has  cost 
S9.682  million.  Of  that  huge  &um.  SI. 052 
million  w-ent  through  Public  Law  480. 
That  is  a  very  small  amount  compared 
with  wheat. 

The  greatest  expense  in  the  corn  and 
feed  grain  program  occurred  during  the 
past  4  years  imder  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram about  which  I  have  been  complain- 
ing, as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
knows. 

The  cost  of  the  direct  payments  on 
this  program  have  been  large  in  con- 
trast with  what  we  expected.  These  pay- 
ments now  amount  to  S4.038.200.000.  In 
the  past  4  years  we  have  spent  in  excess 
of  S5.4  biUion  by  way  of  supporting  the 
feed  grain  program.  All  of  that  has  oc- 
curred since  1961. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  tried  in  com- 
mittee to  do  something  about  that.  I 
believe  we  are  amending  the  law  in  such 
a  w-ay  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  use  the  authority,  it  might  re- 
duce the  cost. 

I  shall  20  into  greater  detail  in  this 
program  a  little  later. 
•  The  rice  program  has  cost  S1.4  billion. 
However,  the  Public  Law  480  program 
amounted  to  $993  million  of  that,  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
entire  program. 

The  tobacco  program  has  cost  only 
$349  million,  and  most  of  that  went  by 
way  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  upland  cotton  program  cost  $4,501 
billion.  Almost  .?2  billion  of  that  amount 
went  through  Public  Law  480. 

The  dairy  products  program  has  cost 
a  total  of  $4,492  billion.  Of  course,  we 
must  add  to  that  about  S300  million  be- 
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cause  we  appropriated  that  amount  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury  to  buy  milk  for 
the  special  milk  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  come  back  to 
these  costs  later  in  my  remarks.  In  mj- 
discussion  later  I  shall  cover  these  points 
in  detail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Recobd  at  this  point  the 
complete  table  to  which  I  have  been 
referring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

program  results,   Oct.  17,  J933   to  June   30. 
I9S5 
(In  millions  of  dolUrsj 
Corn  and  feed  grains; 

Price  support  costs' . 4.591.9 

Public  Law  480 1.052.1 

Direct    payments 4,038.2 


Total. 


* 9,683.3 


Whrat: 

Price  support  costs ' „.4- 3, 168.  3 

Public  Law  480 9.517.1 

International  Wbent  Agreement.  1,464.6 


■ 

Total 

14,603.4 

HIce: 
Price  support  costs' 

407  3 

Public  Law  480 

9S3.0 

Total 

1,400.3 

Tobacco: 

Price  support   casts" 

Public  Law  480 ^ 

43.0 
306  5 

Total 

349  6 

Cotton,  upland: 

Price  support   costs' 

Public  Law  480 

Direct   paymenta 

2.  228.  8 

1.823.8 

S48.8 

Total 

4  SOI  4 

Dairy  products: 

Price  support  costs' 

Public  Law  430 

4. 183. 7 
303.6 

Total 

4  492  3 

Oils  and  oilseeds: 

Public  Law  480 

933.9 

Total 

1.599.0 

Potatoes : 

Price    support   costs 

Public  Law  480 

478.6 
1   8 

Total 

480  4 

Wool: 
Price  support  costs 

116.0 

Direct    payments 

468.5 

Total 

584  5 

AU  otlier  commodities: 
Prtce  support  costs' 

164  3 

Public  Law  480 „ 

282  7 

Total - „ 

447.0 

Total,  all  commodities 

38.  239. 8 

'  Price  support  costs  Include  price  support 
losses,  export  subsidies,  and  otlier  costs  re- 
imbursed CCC  through  appropriations  to  re- 
Btore  capital  Impairment. 


Program  results,  Oct.  17,  1933  to  June  30. 

ises— Continued 

I  In  millions  of  dollars) 

Other  costs: 

Strategic  and  critical  materials..  1.  387.  3 

Offshore  procurement  premiums.  i.  7 

Other 3.6 

Ocean  transportation  on  sec.  416.  307.  2 

Storage  iaciUties 13.  0 

Researcii  expenses 7.8 

Accounts  nnd  notes  receivable 15.9 

Interest  expense 3.822.9 

Operating  expenses 855.8 

Disease  eradication 218.8 

Wartime  consumer  subsidy 2. 102.  3 


Total. 


..    8.736.3 


Total,  all  costs 46,976.1 

Source:  CCC.  All  data  subject  to  minor 
adjustment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  table  is  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  program, 
showing  the  various  amounts  spent 
through  price  support,  direct  payments, 
and  the  Public  Law  480  costs  for  each 
commodity. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  wish  to 
emphasize.  Although  the  costs  to  which 
I  have  referred  seem  large,  there  is  not 
a  country  in  the  world  whose  inliabitants 
spend  less  of  their  income  to  purchase 
food  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

This  process  of  reduced  food  costs  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  I  have  the 
figures  to  show  what  has  happened  since 
19,54.  In  1954  consumers  spent  22.4  per- 
cent of  their  disposable  income  for  food. 
That  cost  has  giadually  been  going  down 
from  year  to  year,  until  in  1964  it  re- 
quired only  18.5  percent  of  the  income 
to  buy  all  the  food  necessary. 

Let  us  compare  that  with  England, 
where  consumers  must  spend  more  than 
30  percent  of  their  income  to  purchase 
food.  Compare  it  with  Russia,  where  it 
requires  50  percent  of  the  tocome  to  buy 
food.  Here  in  the  United  Stales,  be- 
cause of  our  great  abundance,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
people  to  be  well  fed.  and  for  the  cost 
of  the  food  in  proportion  to  the  Income 
received  to  go  down. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  it 
required  42 'b  million  acres  of  land  to 
produce  the  cotton  that  can  now  be  grown 
on  16  million  acres.  The  same  thing 
holds  true  for  practically  all  commodi- 
ties. The  only  difference  is  in  the  de- 
gree. Take  the  case  of  tobacco.  We 
produce  as  much  tobacco  on  1  acre  today 
as  was  produced  on  2V2  acres  only  20 
years  ago. 

When  the  first  wheat  bill  was  enacted, 
back  in  1938,  the  yield  of  wheat  was 
11.6  bushels  per  acre.  Today  it  is  27 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  connection  with  the  cost  of  food  to 
the  consumer.  I  had  the  staff,  through 
the  Department,  estimate  how  much 
more  the  consumers  would  have  had  to 
spend  for  food  in  1964,  had  they  spent 
22.4  percent  of  their  income  as  thev  did 
in  1934.  If  consumers  still  had  to  spend 
22.4  percent  of  their  income  for  food  the 
total  food  bill  would  have  been  increased 
by  about  $18  billion.  This  means  a  total 
savings  to  the  consumers  of  $18  billion. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  percentage  decrease  in 


the  amount  necessary  for  food.  famiUes 
were  able  to  spend  $18  billion  for  pur- 
poses other  than  food. 

Another  interesting  comparison  is 
that  the  spendable  earnings  from  fac- 
tory work  will  buy  more  of  most  food 
items  than  they  would  have  bought  10 
years  ago.  The  figures  *or  some  of  the 
items  are  as  follows: 

Wliite  bread:  1954.  9.7  pounds;  today 
10.9  pounds. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  >-ieId? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
interested  in  the  figures  the  Senator  is 
giving.  I  believe  that  what  is  ti-ue  of 
wheat  is  true  of  most  other  farm  com- 
modities. 

Today  wheat  Is  selling  for  le.ss  than  It 
did  in  1947-49,  yet  the  cost  of  operation 
is  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  it  was 
then.  I  believe  this  is  true  of  most 
other  farm  commodities.  No  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  has  become  more 
efficient  in  the  production  of  its  com- 
modities than  farming. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  figures  I  am  citing  prove  that 
to  be  so. 

In  1954.  1.8  pounds  of  round  steak 
could  be  purchased  for  1  hour's  work:  to- 
day the  amount  is  2.2  pounds.  Chickens, 
3.1  pounds:  today,  6  pounds  for  an  hour's 
work.  Milk  delivered  in  quarts.  7.2;  to- 
day. 8.6.  In  1954.  an  hour's  work  could 
buy  2  pounds  of  butter:  today  it  is  3.2 
pounds:  bacon.  2  poimds.  in  contrast 
with  3.4  pounds.  Today,  4.2  dozen  eggs 
can  be  bought,  whereas  in  1954,  onlv  2.8 
dozen  eggs  could  be  bought  for  an  hour's 
work. 

Although  program  costs  have  been 
high,  the  facts  show  that  consumers 
have  greatly  benefited  from  the  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  grown  on  our 
Nation's  farms. 

I  wonder  how  much  it  would  have  cost 
the  people  if  they  had  not  had  large 
supplies  of  food  during  and  after  the  war. 
They  would  have  had  to  pay  through  the 
nose.  Fortunately,  laws  had  been  en- 
acted to  assist  farmers  to  grow  more  and 
better  foods  for  our  needs. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  situation  today 
is  aggravating,  but  is  seems  to  me  that 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  expenses  further  and  to 
produce  the  food  necessary  for  our  re- 
quirements, instead  of  stonng  it. 

There  is  a  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  relationship  between  farm 
prices  and  food  prices.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  rise  in  retail  food 
prices  during  the  past  10  years  has  been 
caused  by  rising  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers. Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Rela- 
tively low  prices  received  by  fanners  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  keeping  the 
advance  in  food  prices  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

In  1964.  the  retail  cost  of  the  farm- 
food  market  basket  was  $1,015.  $82  more 
than  in  1954.  The  farm  value  of  the 
foods  in  the  market  basket  was  $373.  $25 
less  than  10  years  earlier.  Tlie  farm- 
retail  price  spread  was  $642.  S107  more 
than  in  1954.  The  farmer's  share  of  the 
retail  food  dollar  was  37  percent  in  1964; 
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in  1954.  it  wa.s  43  percent.    This  is  clear 
from  the  next  table: 


Year 

Rltail 
cat 

F»rm 
Tiilue 

Farm- 
rolail 
price 

Fimur's 

share 
(pcrMiil) 

»5* 

MM 

K33 
I.QIS 

W!I8 
373 

1535 
«42 

<3 

37 

Chan^ 
from 
1994  to 
1064...... 

4«2 

-M 

+1« 

-6 

Take  the  case  of  bread.  As  the  next 
table  shows,  the  average  retail  price  of  a 
1-pound  loaf  of  white  bread  in  the 
United  States  was  16.3  cents  in  1954.  Of 
tliis.  the  farmer  got  only  3.3  cents  for 
all  the  inercdients  he  furnished.  Last 
year,  this  price  had  risen  to  20.7  cents. 
The  farmer  got  only  3.2  cents,  but  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer  got  4',i  cents 
more. 


Rnall 

Vann  vnlue                               1        Kwnicr'?  ^Iion- 

Vciir 

pr.c 

Allin- 
ncdiem* 

ITUIl 
Wlcat          spread 

All  in- 
gredlmts 

WjUBut  > 

1 

Cinu 

I9M 'I  J 

MUH 2U.7 

Cenlf 
a.  3 
3.3 

Cma            Cenli      \     Piretnl 

J.7                13  n                   21 

2.5                17.3                   15 

Percent 

n 

]Z 

I  BcKlnnlni:  July  l9iM  incliiUis  vulun  o(  JcniMtte  marketing  ccrtincatc. 


Many  people  forget  that  farm  pro- 
grams make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  life  of  our  whole  economy.  Sev- 
eral independent  studies  agree  that  In 
the  absence  of  price  support  and  acreage 
diversion  programs.  reall7ed  net  farm 
income  would  have  averaged  about  $G 
billion  a  year,  less  than  halt  the  current 
level. 

Such  a  decline  in  farm  Income  would 
be  an  unmitigated  disaster  whose  rami- 
fications would  spread  throughout  the 
entire  economy.  The  S6  billion  level  of 
farm  income  would  support  a  value  of 
fa'-m  real  estate  of  only  about  a  fifth  of 
its  cunent  value.  A  large  numtjer  of 
defaults  and  foreclosures  of  farm  real 
estate  debts  would  be  inevitable.  The 
resources  of  country  banks  would  suffer 
a  severe  shock.  Farmers'  ability  to  pur- 
chase nonfarm  production  goods  such  as 
farm  machinery,  petroleum  products, 
and  fertilizer;  to  hire  labor:  and  to  pay 
taxes  and  interest  would  be  drastically 
reduced.  The  tax  base  of  many  State 
and  local  goverrunent  tinits  would  be 
seriously  impaired. 
"  Agriculture  contributes  substantially 
to  the  well-being  of  our  national  econ- 
omy.   Farmers  are  good  customers. 

The  fanner  spends  .S28  to  S29  billion 
a  year  for  goods  and  services  to  produce 
crops  and  livestock:  another  $15  billion  a 
year  for  the  same  things  that  city  people 
buy — food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture, 
appliances,  and  other  products  and 
services. 

Each  year  the  farmer's  purchases  in- 
clude S3.1  billion  in  new  farm  tractors 
and  other  motor  vehicles,  machinery, 
and  equipment  About  $1  billion  was 
spent  in  1959  by  the  primary  iron  and 
stc-el  industry  for  etjuipment  and  new 
plants:  $3.3  billion  for  fuel,  lubricants, 
and  maintetiance  of  machinery  and 
motor  vehicles.  Fanning  uses  more 
petroleum  than  any  other  single  in- 
dustry; $1.6  billion  for  fertilizer  and 
lime:  products  containing  320  million 
pounds  of  rubber — about  9  percent  of  the 
total  used  In  the  United  States,  or 
enough  to  put  tires  on  nearly  6  million 
automobiles;  28  to  30  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity — or  more  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total,  or  more  than 
is  needed  annually  by  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago,   Boston,    Detroit,    Houston,    and 


Washington,  D.C:  5  million  tons  of  steel 
in  the  form  of  farm  machinery,  trucks, 
cars,  fencing,  .^nd  building  materials. 
This  is  one-third  as  much  steel  as  the 
automotive  industry  uses. 

F.\RMEBS    ABE    CREATORS    Or    EMPLOYMENT 

Three  out  of  every  ten  Jobs  in  private 
employment  are  related  to  agricultiu'e. 

Ten  million  people  have  jabs  storing, 
transporting,  processing,  and  merchan- 
dising the  products  of  agriculture. 

Six  million  people  have  J:)bs  providing 
the  supplies  farme.'';^  use. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  from  the  1958 
Census  of  Manufactures: 

Meat  and  poultry.  Including  moatpack- 
in?.  prepared  meats,  and  poultry  dress- 
in,;  plants — 311.758  employees  and  a  pay- 
roll of  nearly  S1.5  billion. 

Dairy,  including  fluid  milk,  concen- 
trated and  dried  milk,  natural  cheese, 
creamery  butter.  Ice  cream,  and  special 
dairy  products — 293.802  employees  and 
a  payroll  of  more  than  $1.3  billion. 

Baking,  including  bread  and  related 
products  and  biscuits  and  crackers — 
301,296  employees  and  a  payroll  cf  more 
than  S1.3  billion. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned,  frozen, 
and  processed  a.s  pickles  and  sauces — 
I60.711  employees  and  a  payroll  of  S545 
million. 

Cotton  broadwoven  fabrics  industry — 
243.419  employees  and  b  payroll  of  S724 
million. 

IT    19    AN     CFFICKrfT.    PROCRESSIVE    rNDUSTBT 

One  hour  ^'  farm  labor  pr jduces  more 
than  five  times  as  much  food  and  other 
crops  p.'  it  did  in  1919-21  Crop  produc- 
tion is  75  percent  higher  per  acre.  Out- 
put per  breeding  animal  Is  92  percent 
greater. 

Pr-ductiwty  of  the  American  fai-m- 
worker  in  the  l!)50's  increcisrd  by  5.1  per- 
cent a  year.  Output  per  man-hnur  in 
nonagricultural  Industry  increased  by  2.1 
percent  a  year. 

One  farmworker  produces  food,  fiber, 
and  other  farm  comm.':;dities  for  himself 
and  28  pthers. 

He   XS   A  TAXPATEa 

In  1963— 

Farm  real  estate  taxes  totaled  Sl'/i 
bUUon. 

Tax  on  personal  property  on  tai-ms  was 
another  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars. 


Federal  and  State  Income  taxes  paid 
bv  the  farm  population  amounted  to  SI  .5 

billicn. 

Net  taxes  paid  by  farmers  en  motor 
fuels  were  $450  million. 

Molor  vehicle  license  fees  and  taxes 
paid  by  farmers  were  about  $175  million. 

Sales  taxes  totaled  about  1350  million. 

FOOD    StTPPLtta    TO    THE    WOBJLO 

Tile  United  States  is  the  world's  larg- 
est exixirter  of  agricultural  products. 

Sixty-three  million  acres  of  our  300 
million  harvested  acres  produce  for  ex- 
port. The  land  producing  for  export 
represents  about  the  same  acreage  of 
cropland  as  that  harvested  In  Nebraska. 
Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

Some  S5.6  billion  in  farm  products 
were  exported  in  1963. 

ABUKDA.VCE    WORKS    FOR    PEACE 

American  agricultural  abundance  is  a 
powerful  force  for  world  peace.  Our 
food  and  other  farm  products  are  help- 
ing to  relieve  hunger  and  to  promote 
economic  growth  in  the  newly  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world.  Our  wheat 
is  providing  an  additional  5  billion  loaves 
of  bread  a  year  for  the  people  of  India. 

We  accept  foreign  currencies  from 
countries  that  need  our  farm  products 
but  are  short  of  dollar  exchange.  We 
also  barter  or  trade  our  agricultural 
products  for  essential  foreign  goods  and 
services— more  than  S1.6  billion  worth 
since  July  I,  1954. 

FARMINQ    ZS   roOD 

Each  of  us  in  1963  consumed  these 
and  other  products  of  fai-m  and  ranch: 
171  pounds  of  beef.  veal,  pork,  lamb,  and 
mutton;  38  poimds  of  chicken  and  tur- 
key; 175  iwunds  of  fmits — fresh  fniit 
equivalent;  230  pounds  of  vegetables — 
fresh  vegetable  equivalent:  634  pounds 
of  dairy  products — whole  milk  equiva- 
lent; 100  pounds  of  potatoes  and  6 
pounds  of  sweetpotatoes— fresh  equiva- 
lent. 

We  can  choose  from  as  many  8/6.000 
different  foods  when  we  go  to  market- 
fresh,  canned,  froL-en.  concentrated,  de- 
hydrated, ready-mixed,  ready  to  serve, 
or  in  heat-and-serve  form, 

CLOTHING 

In  1963,  we  used  4  billion  pounds  of 
cotton,  or  more  than  21  pounds  per  per- 
son— that  is  the  equivalent  of  about  23 
house  dresses,  or  34  dress  shirts,  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  Na- 
tion: 412  million  pounds  of  apparel  and 
carpet  wool,  more  than  2  pounds  per 
person:  and  research  has  given  these 
natural  fibers  new  qualities.  Specially 
treated  cotton  resists  everything  from 
wrinkles  to  fire.  Wool  can  be  treated  to 
keep  it  from  shrinking  when  It  is  washed 
to  retain  pleats  m  skuts  and  creases  in 
trousers. 

SHELTER 

It  takes  1  acre  of  healthy  forest  20 
years  to  grow  the  lumber  for  a  5-room 
frame  house. 

Farmers  and  other  small  woodland 
owners  control  54  percent  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  forest ;  three  out  of  four  for- 
est owners  are  farmers. 

AND  OTHER  PRODf  CT3 

Paper.  About  400  pounds  of  paper  per 
person  is  used  each  year.    This  requires 
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the  net  annual  wood  growth  from  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  commer- 
cial forest.  A  large  New  York  paper  uses 
the  equivalent  of  the  net  annual  growth 
from  6.000  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land  lor  its  Sunday  issue,  or  the  net  an- 
nuiil  growth  from  500.000  acres  every 
Tear. 

And  the  day  of  the  wood-burning 
rocket  may  arrive.  Nitrocellulose,  de- 
rived mainly  from  woodpulp,  is  a  major 
ingredient  of  some  solid-fuel  propellants 
of  rockets. 

What  does  the  farmer  receive  for  food? 
Thirty-seven  cents  of  each  $1  spent  for 
food;  2.5  cents  for  the  corn  In  a  28-cent 
box  of  cora  flakes:  56  cents  of  each  $1 
spent  for  choice  beef:  2.5  cents  for  the 
whent  in  a  22-cent  loaf  of  white  bread. 
About  11  cents  from  a  25-cent  quart  of 
milk. 

For  clothing?  About  28  cents  for  the 
cotton  in  a  man's  $4  business  shirt. 

For  shelter?  About  25  cents  stumpage 
for  each  SI  worth  of  pine  lumber  pro- 
duced from  his  woods. 

Income  from  his  labor  and  capital? 

Farm  people  in  1963  received  $36.2 
billion  in  sales  of  crops  and  livestock, 
over  SIO.OOO  per  farm:  with  a  net  income 
lor  farm  operators  of  S12.3  billion  from 
farming,  S3.400  per  farm;  S1.480  of  per- 
sonal income  per  capital — $970  from 
farm  sources  and  $510  from  nonfarm 
sources.  Per  capita  personal  Income  of 
nonfaim  people  was  $2,515  from  all 
sources;  $1.01  an  hour  Income  for  farm- 
work.  By  contrast.  1  hour's  work  In  a 
factory  averaged  $2.46.  and  hourly  earn- 
ings m  food  marketing  averaged  $2.17. 

In  terms  of  an  hour's  work:  1  hour's 
work  in  a  factory  buys  more  food  today 
than  it  did  20  or  30  years  ago.  Pay  for  1 
hours  facto2-y  labor  would  buy — 

Ro'jnd  steak;  2.3  pounds  in  1963;  2 
pounds  in  1942;  1.5  pounds  in  1932;  or 

Bacon:  3.6  pounds  In  1963;  2.2  pounds 
111  1942;  1.8  pounds  In  1932;  or 

Milk:  9..i  quarts  in  1963:  5.7  quarts  in 
1942:  4.1  quarts  in  1932:  or 

Oranges:  2.7  dozen  In  1963;  2.4  dozen 
in  1942:  15  dozen  In  1S32:  or 

Bread:  11.4  loaves  In  1963;  9.8  loaves 
in  1942;  6.3  loaves  in  1932. 

A.i  compared  with  other  products; 
Food  costs  have  risen  less  since  1947-49 
th.m  most  other  consumer  Items  In  the 
cost-of-living  index.  For  all  items  on 
the  list,  the  Increase  In  cost  to  1963  was 
■Jl  percent.  For  all  food,  the  Increase 
was  24  irjrcent.  For  rent,  it  was  47  per- 
cent, and  for  medical  care,  69  percent. 

Tlie  farmer  gets  none  of  the  increase 
in  co't  for  the  food  he  produces.  In  fact. 
he  receives  15  percent  less  for  the  farm 
food  market  basket  than  he  did  in  1947- 
49  The  totfll  cost  of  farm-grown  food 
ii:i:s  ri.sen  only  15  percent,  although  proc- 
ess:rL-  and  marketing  c:?sts  have  In- 
crea.sed  44  percent  since  1947-49. 

E.-iilier  this  year  the  committee  held 
hearings  for  more  than  a  month,  and  a 
thorough  study  was  made  of  all  the  testi- 
mony introduced.  After  the  bill  that  is 
1:0V  being  considered  was  passed  by  the 
Hoii^e,  the  committee  spent  about  2 
'*'ee.^s,  day  after  day,  reviewing  the  vari- 
ous proposals  that  were  made  to  the 
'■ommlttee.  and,  of  course,  the  bill  passed 
the  House. 
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In  some  Instances,  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  followed  the  admhiistratlon's 
view,  particularly  with  respect  to  corn 
and  other  feed  grains.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  followed  the  administration's  pro- 
150.sal  as  to  cropland  adjustment. 

But  the  House  committee  saw  fit  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  title  dealing  with 
rice  wlrich  was  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  administration  bill  contained  no 
provision  for  cotton.  The  House  bill 
provides  a  cotton  section. 

When  the  measure  came  before  the 
.^Senate  committee,  we  considered  the 
'  administration's  bill,  as  well  as  the 
House  bill  and  all  other  bills  before  the 
committee.  It  was  quite  a  task  to  study 
those  complicated  bills  and  from  them 
present  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  supported  by  evei-y  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  as  to  various  com- 
mtxlities.  We  had  quite  a  hassle  on  cot- 
ton with  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Russell  1.  who 
is  now  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

We  did  not  have  too  much  trouble 
with  wheat,  but  I  wish  to  stress  the 
view  that  what  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  sought  to  do  was 
to  protect  the  producer  of  the  com- 
modities, and  not  those  who  used  the  raw 
products  by  way  of  manufacture,  such 
as  the  flour  mills.  The  bill  represents 
an  effort  to  assist  the  producers  of  these 
com.nodlties  to  keep  them  in  business. 
That  is  what  we  sought  to  do. 

When  the  administration  bill  was  sent 
to  the  House  and  Senate.  let  us  say.  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  there  was  no  guar- 
antee of  any  kind  in  that  bill  which 
would  fully  protect  the  wheat  farmer. 
Much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  we  all  re- 
member, the  wheat  provision  advocated 
by  the  Department  would  never  have 
passed  the  House  In  the  form  as  Intro- 
duced, because  It  was  stated  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  transfer  some  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  con- 
sumer. Instead  of  letting  the  Treasury 
pay  the  cost  as  In  the  past. 

What  the  House  did  as  to  the  wheat 
provision  was  to  provide  farmers  with 
full  parity  on  the  wheat  necessary  for 
domestic  consumption,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 500  million  bushels,  or  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  their  production. 
The  blend  price  received  by  the  farmers 
for  that  wheat— that  Is.  the  500  million 
•bushels,  plus  what  they  would  receive 
for  the  rest  of  their  wheat  on  sale  on 
world  markets — v.as  inihe  neighborhood 
of  S1.81  a  bushel. 

The  House  did  not  intend  that  ex- 
port certificates  would  be  charged  on 
shipments  abroad.  In  other  words,  the 
wheat  was  left  free  to  be  sold  at  woild 
prices.  But  domestic  millers  would  still 
be  required  to  purchase  certificates  just 
as  they  did  last  year  and  this  year  and 
at  the  same  value.  Producers  would 
receive  that  75-cent  value  plus  50  cents 
from  the  Government.  This  amount 
plus  what  they  would  receive  on  the 
World  markets  would  give  the  wheat- 
grower  about  $1.81  a  bushel. 


The  Senate  attempted  to  Improve  the 

situation— that  is,  more  or  less  provide 
a  guarantee  of  $1.90  a  bushel  for  the 
wheatgrowers.  The  Senate  committee 
went  a  little  funher  tlian  the  House  did. 
Insofar  as  compensating  the  producers 
of  wheat  was  concerned.  We  had  three 
proposals  before  us;  namely,  the  House 
version,  the  version  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  YotJNG],  and  the 
version  wliich  I  proposed. 

Of  course,  we  had  the  administration's 
proposal,  which  we  discussed  a  moment 
ago.  which  gave  considerable  discretion 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wnthout 
the  guarantee  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  as  a  whole 
was  to  make  certain  that  the  farmer 
had  a  guarantee  of  so  much  per  bushel 
for  his  production.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  the  pohcy  of  the  committee  to 
take  as  good  care  of  the  producers  as 
we  can.  in  order  to  keep  them  m  busi- 
ness. 

The  version  which  I  proposed  would 
have  given  to  the  farmers  the  same  re- 
turn, but  in  a  different  way  My  pro- 
po.sal  would  have  increased  the  number 
of  certificates  Issued  to  producers — arti- 
ficially, of  course — a  number  of  certifi- 
cates on  which  the  farmer  would  be 
paid  a  certain  sum  from  500  million 
bushels  to  750  to  800  million  bushels. 
Thus,  the  farmer  would  receive  approx- 
imately the  same  amount  under  the  pro- 
posal I  made  as  he  would  receive  under 
the  House  proposal. 

After  discussing  all  proposals,  we  fi- 
nally concluded  on  following  the  proposal 
that  was  presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  ■yotjNO] . 

His  proposal  makes  a  return  to  the 
farmer  of  $1.90  a  bushel,  9  cents  more 
than  the  blU  which  I  proposed  and  which 
the  House  proposed. 

The  method  followed  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
was  to  make  S1.90  a  bushel  available  on 
all  wheat  which  was  produced  by  those 
who  participated  in  the  program,  which 
is  purely  voluntary.  That  method,  of 
course,  may  be  improved  upon,  but  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  no  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  Senate  to  cut  back  on  the  returns  of 
those  upon  whom  we  are  dependent  for 
food  and  fiber,  because  if  we  continue 
cutting  back,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  will  force  those  who  pro- 
duce our  very  llfeblood  to  gradually  go 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  determined  to  see 
to  it  that  the  producers  of  these  commod- 
ities receive  a  fair  share  of  our  prosperous 
economy.  The  only  way  that  that  can  be 
done,  as  I  see  it,  is  through  a  continua- 
tion of  some  kind  of  parity  support,  and 
probably  direct  pa>Tnents. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  wiU  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estrj'  Committee,  for  the  fair  and  accu- 
rate analysis  of  the  wheat  provisions 
now  in  the  bill,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
posals. 
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To  me.  It  Is  almost  unbelievable  that 
the  Senator  could ,  remember  all  the 
technical  provisions  of  the  various  farm 
programs. 

The  Senator  spent  long  hours,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presiding 
over  the  Ions  markup  hearinas  that 
would  try  the  patience  of  Job.  He 
listened  to  arguments  and  wrote  a  bill 
*hich  I  think,  on  the  whole,  is  a  very 
good  bill. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  present  pro- 
gram, with  some  siniplifications  and  im- 
provements. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  what  he  has 
accomplished  thus  far. 

Mr.  ELXENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

I  ask  Senators  not  to  pin  me  down  to 
too  much  detail  as  to  these  bills.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  explain  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  purpose  of  the  bills. 

I  am  sure  that  our  staff  agrees  with 
what  I  said  as  to  the  purpose.  However, 
we  must  depend  largely  on  our  lawyers 
to  put  the  proper  language  in  the  bills 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and 
intent. 

I  have  read  the  bills  over  and  over.  I 
have  been  wrestling  with  the  faim  pro- 
gram for  29  years.  I  should  know  a  little 
about  the  subject.  The  committee  mem- 
bers have  been  most  helpful. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  this,  but  it  is  true 
This  year  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  become  a  trifle  unpop- 
ular with  new  Members  of  the  Senate 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1937. 
the  prize  committees  in  the  Senate  were 
the  Committee  on  Agiiculture  and  For- 
estry and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. They  were  the  committees  on 
which  every  Senator  desired  to  serve.  No 
one  wanted  to  serve  on  t!ie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  it. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
verv'  few  applicants. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  it  but  it  is  true. 
No  new  Senators  were  askin?  for  a  berth 
on  our  committee,  even  though  five  va- 
cancies existed  on  the  committee  ihl-'? 
year.  Wc  had  to  draft  Senators  and  ask 
tliem  to  serve. 

I  am  slad  to  say  that  they  enjoy  the 
work.  They  do  not  find  it  as  hard  as 
they  thought  it  v.  as.  thouRh  it  might 
rcnuire  aaittle  more  study  and  work  than 
would  be  required  on  several  of  the  other 
committees. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  want  to  make  ah  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  EliENDER.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  involves  a  ereat  deal  of 
work.  I  do  not  know  how  much  has  been 
accomplished,  but  a  great  deal  of  work 
is  done  in  that  committee. 

Mr  ERVIN.  M"-.  Piesidcnt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  obseiTBtion  thit  perhaps  the  reluc- 
tance of  new  Senators  to  seek  a  berth  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry arises  from  the  fact  that  they  real- 
ize the  great  ta.^k  which  that  committee 
performs  and  the  difficulty  of  its  per- 


formance by  reason  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  important  Sen- 
ators, my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  has  been  unable,  despite 
his  many  years  of  diligent  service  on  that 
committee,  to  devise  a  bill  which  would 
solve  all  the  problems  of  asricultuie  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
were  able  to  do  that,  I  would  not  be  in 
the  Senate.    I  would  be  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for 
a  very  fine  piece  of  work  In  presenting 
the  Senate  with  legislation  which  will, 
I  hope,  improve  somewhat  the  Income 
of  the  American  farmers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  state 
that  the  farmer  is  receiving  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  income  when  parity 
is  about  75  to  78  percent.  I  believe  that 
the  records  will  show  that  at  the  present 
time  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  correctly  mentioned  that 
agriculture  is  not  only  rendering  service 
to  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  but  is 
also  entering  into  a  program  of  assisting 
in  our  peace  programs  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  lowest  paid  of  any  segment  of  the 
American  economj".  • 

Before  I  close,  I  desire  to  say  that, 
coming  from  a  wheat  State  that  pro- 
duces one-fourth  of  the  winter  wheat 
of  this  Nation,  I  am  indebted  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  particularly  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YouTJG] ,  for  the  section  in  this  bill  which 
I  understand  is  largely  the  section  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota, 

1  am  proud  of  the  fact  that.,  early  In 
the  session.  I  cosponsored  the  measure 
with  htm.  I  believe  that  it  will  add  much 
to  the  income  of  the  wheat  growers  and 
the  stabilization  of  the  entire  wheat  sec- 
tion, based  on  a  4-year  program. 

There  Is  only  one  w-ay  to  bring  about 
increased  agricultural  income.  That  Is 
based  on  pa>Tnents  from  a  program  or 
a  direct  increase  in  commodity  prices, 
either  a  subsidy  from  the  Treasury  or 
commodity  price  supports.  I  hope  that 
we  can  bring  about  increased  agricul- 
tural income  in  the  price  field  rather 
than  by  mean.s  of  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  appreciate  the  work  done  by  this 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  that 
can  be  accomplished.  That  really  is  the 
aim  of  the  committee.  It  may  come 
when  we  have  been  able  to  cut  back  on 
the  enormous  surpluses  that  have  been 
permitted  to  grow  so  large. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  shall  deal 
vnth  the  feed  grain  program.  That  pro- 
gram was  brought  about  through  a  spe- 
cial program  in  February  1961.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  84.7  million  tons  of  feed 
,?rain  on  hand,  when  less  than  half  of 
that  would  have  been  sufficient.  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in  this 
enormous  surplus,  I  reluctantly  agreed 
to  go  along  with  the  first  bill  that  was 


enacted  on  com  and  other  feed  grain 
programs. 

This  was  done  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  surpluses  by  paying 
farmers  not  to  plant. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  commending  most  warmly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  so 
brilliantly  heads  the  Committee  on  Asri- 
culture  and  Porestr>-.  for  his  long,  ardu- 
ous, cooperative,  and  successful  work.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  deals 
with  much  more  than  the  problems  of  the 
producers. 

I  believe  that  new  Senators  who  have 
not  wished  to  serve  on  the  committee 
have  not  been  animated  by  any  disregard 
of  the  able  leadership  of  the  chairman, 
but  rather  by  the  onerous  duties  that 
confront  the  committee,  in  addition  to 
handling  all  the  items  of  price  support 
and  the  problems  of  production,  market- 
ing, and  the  like  that  affect  agriculture 
directly. 

I  want  the  Recokd  to  show  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
now  has  jurisdiction,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  the  problems  involved  in  foreign  pol-_ 
icy.  For  example,  under  Public  Law  480," 
there  are  four  different  branches  of  op- 
eration in  connection  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  surplus  food.  There  are  sales 
for  soft  currency  under  one  title.  Under 
another  title  we  have  sales  for  cash  or 
on  long-term  credits.  Under  another  title 
we  have  the  bartering  of  si  rplus  com- 
modities for  strategic  materials.  Then, 
under  another  section,  we  have  the  sup- 
plying of  our  surplus  commodities  to 
bring  famine  relief  to  nations  which 
need  it. 

All  those  objectives  deal  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  Nation.  Yet.  they  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
and  have  been  most  ably  handled  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  no 
Senator  has  made  greater  contributions 
in  these  various  fields  than  has  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
In  visiting  the  countries  which  are  utiliz- 
ing our  great  agricultural  production. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  truly  atTi- 
cultural  objectives  which  the  committee 
serves,  we  have  a  great  number  of  social 
and  welfare  programs,  as  members  of  the 
committee  know,  but  which  the  general 
public  does  not  know — for  example,  the 
food  stamp  program,  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  to  welfare  recipients 
and  to  public  institutions,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. I  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  pro- 
gram, which  is  one  of  the  programs  that 
have  to  do  with  our  foreign  policy. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  this 
committee  is  led  by  a  most  able  and  far- 
seeing  chairman.  The  committee  has 
dealt  with  not  only  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural producers,  but  also  substantially 
with  many  other  problems  in  other  fields. 
The  chairman,  in  particular,  and  the 
conunittee  in  great  measure,  desene 
credit  for  having  worked  hard  and  dili- 
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gently,  and  many  times  successfully,  in 
dealliiB  with  far-reaching  programs  of 
oui'  Nation,  in  fields  far  from  the  actual 
farm  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
Yielding  to  me.  I  again  commend  him. 
i  do  not  know  of  any  committee  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  that  has  had  more 
diligent  or  more  cooperative  leadership. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

ilr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  for  their  work.  I 
served  for  8  years  on  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  in  tlie  other  body  before 
ooming  to  this  body.  I  have  learned 
iomething  of  the  problems  of  trying  to 
irlte  a  fair  and  equitable  piece  of  agri- 
cultural legislation.  I  have  not  learned 
how  there  can  be  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems. I  have  learned  of  the  impossibility. 
Because  of  the  varying  natm-e  of  farm 
problems  and  the  differences  in  opinions 
and  nature  of  human  beings,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  write  a  permanent  farm  program 
Thich  can  be  dealt  with  nationally. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  presides 
iver  tlie  committee  in  a  most  democratic 
and  fair  manner.  He  is  as  fair  as  any 
man  I  have  ever  dealt  with  during  my 
service  in  the  Congress.  I  know  that 
during  the  deliberations  on  the  bill  and 
during  the  executive  sessions,  many 
problems  were  discus.sed.  Regardless  of 
lioft  small  a  problem  might  seem  to  some 
i)f  us.  the  chairman  permitted  a  discus- 
iion.  with  deliberation,  of  any  proposal 
.Hade  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  possible 
;ettlement  in  dealing  with  a  major  or 
minor  farm  problem. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  marmer  in 
xhlch  he  handled  the  bill  and  the  man- 
lier in  which  he  treated  all  members  of 
the  committee. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  solve  impor- 
lant  problems,  even  though  temporary, 
that  might  arise  in  agriculture. 

There  are  some  .sections  of  the  bill 
with  which  I  do  not  agree,  but  we  are 
discu.ising  the  bill  itself.  There  may 
have  been  some  differences  with  respect 
■-0  certain  amendments,  but  I  am  speak- 
;ng  of  the  legislation  in  its  entirety  at 
this  moment. 

I  did  not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass 
nthout  joining  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
ihs Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

.Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
om  in  the  statements  made  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
regarding  our  able,  efflclent.  and  dlstln- 
?ui5hed  chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
■Tom  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender]. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  the  entire  time  I  have  served 
;n  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  know  of 
sny  Member  of  this  body  who  works 
harder  or  more  diligently  than  does  the 
chairman  in  facing  complex  problems 
such  as  our  Nation's  farm  problems. 
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As  has  been  said,  our  chairman  is  most 
fair  in  hearing  every  viewpoint  with  re- 
spect to  problems  which  might  face  the 
committee.  He  has  never  taken  a  dic- 
tatorial attitude  toward  any  policy  or 
phrase  or  objective  the  committee  might 
undertake,  or  the  personal  views  of  any 
member. 

The  particular  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  was  debated  in  executive 
session,  morning  and  afternoon,  for  8 
long  days.  It  was  tiring  and  complex. 
All  during  that  time  our  chairman  kept 
his  calm  and  demeanor  at  times  when 
acrimony  might  have  spDled  over  into 
the  discussion. 

I  again  compliment  a  dedicated  and 
able  American,  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  ELLE.VDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  Join  in  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  our 
distinguished  colleagues  with  respect  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender).  He  knows 
more  than  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
about  agriculture.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
able  chairmen  in  the  Congress.  He  con- 
ducts the  deliberations  of  his  committee 
with  distinction  and  with  fairness  to 
evei'yone.  Although  all  of  us  may  not 
agree  with  all  sections  of  this  bill,  everj-- 
one  of  us  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
his  viewpoint  and  his  thoughts,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  bUl  that  I  think  is  fair. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  done  an  outstanding  job  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  as  a 
Senator  from  his  State, 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Ml-.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr, 
President,  I  Join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 
hard  work,  on  the  committee. 

As  has  been  ably  said  by  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  before 
me,  we  do  not  always  agree  on  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  or  done  by  the 
committee,  but  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  the  issue  has  become  per- 
sonal. Such  discussions  have  always 
been  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  The 
chairman  has  always  heard  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  the  fullest. 
Their  wishes  and  their  views  have  al- 
ways been  considered  and  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

I  am  proud  to  be  on  the  committee  un- 
der the  distinguished  chairman.  There 
is  no  question  that  he  has  a  greater  store 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject  than  has  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  There  are 
very  few  questions  one  can  ask  the  chair- 
man that  he  cannot  answer  without  look- 
ing at  the  book.  It  is  really  a  great  com- 
mittee. I  am  proud  to  he  on  it.  Although 
we  have  not  agreed  on  some  portions  of 
the  bill,  because  of  differing  viewpoints. 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  work  on  major 
legislation  in  that  important  conmiittee. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  year  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  o.'i  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. I  have  been  fortunate  enough. 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate,  to  ser\e 
under  some  very  able  Senators  as  chair- 
men of  committees.  I  have  not  had  the 
experience  of  serving  under  any  chair- 
man who  has  operated  unfairly  or  with- 
out giving  consideration  to  all  viewpoint.';. 
I  do  not  know  how  any  committee  could 
possibly  be  operated  better  than  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  has  been. 
Neither  can  I  comprehend  how  a  chair- 
mar,  could  operate  any  more  fairly  than 
has  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

During  the  hearings,  each  member  of 
the  committee  has  been  given  complete 
discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  questions.  Of  course,  they  mu.st 
be  asked  in  order,  but  there  has  never 
t>een  any  cutting  off  of  questions.  The 
chairman  has  patiently  sat  throueh  the 
long  explanations  sometimes  offered, 
which  I  am  sure  he  had  heard  many 
times  before,  in  an  effort  to  make  it  clear 
to  all  members  of  the  committee  and  all 
persons  viewing  the  hearings  that  this  is 
a  fairly  operated  committee. 

During  the  deliberations — which  were 
long.  _  tedious,  and  mo.st  controversial, 
as  is  Bound  to  be  the  case  with  an  omni- 
bus farm  bill — each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee was  given  ample  opportunity  to 
set  forth  his  views.  Our  chairman  was 
understanding,  patient,  and  keen  of  In- 
sight, I  join  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee in  wishing  him  to  know  that  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have 
served  under  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Knowing  the  Senator 
as  one  who  devotes  his  time  and  interest 
to  work,  and  knowing  him  to  be  exceed- 
ingly modest,  I  am  not  too  sure  he  wishes 
to  be  overburdened  with  tribute. 

But  this  is  my  .sixth  year  of  service 
on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  I  have  found  it  a  most  satisfactory 
and  rewarding  service.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  deals  with  an  industrj'  which 
is  forgotten  at  times,  but  which  is  the 
largest  industry  in  the  United  Slatts. 
and  basically  the  most  essential,  because 
it  provides  the  food  and  clothing  for  the 
people.  I  have  kno^^-n,  from  experience 
in  other  countries,  the  problems  a  coun- 
try faces  when  it  cannot  feed  and  clothe 
its  people.  America  should  be  very 
proud  that  it  does  feed  and  clothe  its 
people,  and  also  the  people  of  many 
other  countries. 

So  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
is  a  great  and  important  committee.  I 
am  glad  to  be 'a  member  of  it  also  be- 
cause agriculture  is  the  greatest  single 
industry  in  my  own  State,  as  it  is  in 
other  States. 

Perhaps  we  may  gain  some  satisfac- 
tion from  the  knowledge  that  while  the 
farm  problem  Is  difficult  and  at  times 
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may  seem  impossible  of  permanent  so- 
lution, and  may  not  be  very  clearly  un- 
derstood by  most  of  our  people,  we  on 
the  Agriculture  committee  may  know 
somethins  more  about  the  problem  than 
othsrs.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  saying 
that  one  of  the  great  satisfactions  is  to 
serve  under  a  chairman  so  fair,  impar- 
tial, and  thorough,  who  exercises  a 
leadership  wliich  I  believe  enables  us  nt 
least  to  do  the  best  it  is  possible  to  do 
with  this  difficult  program. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  hours  that  the  committee  had 
spent  in  executive  session  discussing  this 
bill.  I  think  it  was  almost  50  hours. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  single 
bUl  has  received  such  exhaustive  atten- 
tion. Such  thoroughness  ha-s  been  due 
to  the  leadership  and  the  attitude  of  the 
chairman.  So  1  feel  happy  to  have  been 
a  member  of  the  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EIXENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  Join  in  what 
has  been  said  about  tiie  chairman  of 
our  committee.  I  have  already  said  it 
so  often  that  it  may  become  monotonous. 
It  has  been  a  llfesaver  to  sene  under  a 
chairman  who  has  been  so  fair,  so  will- 
ing to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  both 
sides.  30  willins  to  have  hi.";  own  motions 
voted  down  and  not  become  angry.  We 
have  been  fortunate  indeed. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  is  not.  at  this 
time,  planning  to  enact  permanent  farm 
legislation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
permanent  farm  legislation,  because  the 
agricultural  situation  changes  so  fast 
that  no  program  can  be  permanent. 

I  know  that  in  respect  to  certain  com- 
modities, we  are  in  difflculty.  I  do  not 
agiee  that  we  have  large  surpluses  In 
this  country.  I  would  confine  our  sur- 
plus list  to  cotton  and  tobacco:  and  to- 
bacco has  already  been  legislated  upon 
this  year. 

We  hope  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  legi.slatlon 
may  be  devised  which  will  work.  Should 
it  be  legislation  I  disagree  with.  I  will 
still  try  to  help  make  it  work,  though  I 
mav  be  on  the  losing  end  with  respect 
to  some  of  it.  I  do  not  yet  know  whether 
I  shall  be  or  not.  I  assume  that  perhaps 
I  shall  be  before  we  are  through. 

Great,  tolerance  has  been  exhibited  by 
all  members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. They  do  not  tear  their  hair  when 
they  find  themselves  on  the  losing  end  of 
a  vote;  neither  do  they  ti-y  to  tear  their 
opponents'  hair.  Much  of  this  tolerance 
has  been  due  to  the  patience  shown  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  So  we 
are  very  fortunate,  as  I  have  already  told 
the  committee. 

Speaking  of  permanent  farm  legisla- 
tion, I  believe  the  chairman  proposed 
that  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  run  for  7  years. 
Fouj-year  legislation  would  be  '  pei-ma- 
nent,"  but  7  years  would  be  "eternal" 
so  far  as  farm  legislation  goes. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  remarks  to 
what  has  been  said  about  our  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Ijouisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  X  am, 
of  course,  most  appreciative"of  these  fine 


remarks  about  my  chairmanship.  But 
I  should  feel  more  at  ease  had  the  re- 
marks come  after  the  bill  as  presented  is 
enacted.  I  fear  Uiat  this  is  merely  a  calm 
before  the  stornv 

I  am  hopeful,  nowever,  with  all  these 
fine  commendations  from  Senators  who 
worked  with  me  on  the  committee,  that 
the  bill  as  presented  will  come  out  more 
or  less  intact. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
a  moment  fuither.  I  am  sure  the  Record 
of  today's  proceedings  will  tie  printed  be- 
fore final  action  is  taken  on  the  bill,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  read  my  remarks  again 
if  it  would  make  the  chairman  any  hap- 
pier. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  may  yield  with- 
out losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  the  strong  con- 
viction of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  the  chairman  will  come  out  un- 
scathed, but  I  am  hopeful  that  his  bill 
will  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  I  was  inter- 
rupted to  listen  to  Senators  speak  of  the 
fairness  of  the  chairman  and  other  mat- 
ters. I  had  barely  started  on  title  II  of  the 
bill,  dealing  with  the  feed  grain  provision. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  feed 
grain  program.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  personally.  When  the  feed  grain 
provision  came  to  us  in  1961, 1  reluctant- 
ly agreed  to  go  along,  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  later  eriact  a  bill  which  would  truly 
be  effective  in  curtailing  our  surpluses. 
We  have  had  acreage  controls  on  all  the 
commodity  programs  in  the -past,  and  I 
have  always  felt  that  any  farmer >ho  ex- 
pects his  Government  to  support  the 
price  of  the  commodity  he  produces 
should  be  willing  to  reduce  his  produc- 
tion in  keeping  with  our  requirements. 

As  I  said,  I  joined  the  forces  to  enact 
the  feed  grain  bill  in  1961,  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  meantime  we  could  enact  a 
law  which  would  call  for  acreage  control, 
marketing  quotas,  and  penalties  for 
overproduction. 

I  tried  on  several  occasions  to  put 
such  a  bill  through  the  Senate.  I  suc- 
ceeded once.  I  tried  again  before  the 
committee  during  the  past  month,  but 
I  could  not  get  sufficient  support  in  com- 
mittee in  order  to  provide  for  acreage 
controls.  I  realized  that  in  the  past  it 
had  been  very  difficult  to  provide  farmers 
who  grow  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
with  a  realistic  program  of  acreage  con- 
trol, marketing  quotas,  and  penalties.  I 
realized  that  it  would  be  futile  for  me  to 
try  to  persuade  Congres.';  or  the  Senate 
to  agree  to  my  proposal.  Therefore  I 
do  not  intend  to  offer  it  I  am  '?.illing 
to  so  alons  with  the  bill  as  presented. 

I  believe  we  have  made  a  few  improve- 
ments in  the  feed  grain  program;  and 
if  it  is  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, there  is  no  question  that  it  will  help 
us  to  persuade  more  farmers  to  join  the 
procession  of  cutting  back  on  production. 

In  the  bill  that  was  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  not  too  many 
changes  were  suggested  from  the  present 
law. 


When  the  House  passed  title  11  very 
few  changes  were  made  in  respect  to 
the  existing  law.  The  Senate  coRimit- 
tee  made  some  improvements  in  the  bill. 
As  Senators  know,  we  have  a  base  acre- 
age  for  the  production  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.  In  order  to  persuade  farm- 
ers to  cut  back  on  their  acreage.  «e 
have  a  voluntary  diversion  program  with 
payments.  This  program,  being  volun- 
tary, has  in  a  measure  reduced  our  sur- 
plus, but  at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
in  my  opinion. 

The  program  was  supposed  to  cuitaii 
our  surpluses  by  a  greater  amount  than 
is  now  evident.  Since  the  special  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect,  it  has  cost  the 
Government  over  $5.4  billion  to  bring 
the  surplus  from  a  high  of  84.7  million 
tons  to  about  54  million  tons.  The  o'her 
day  1  calculated  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  cost  per  bushel  was  al- 
most $6.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  voluntary  prograoi. 
Tliose  who  comply  with  the  program  do 
so  to  obtain  diversion  payments  and 
price  supports,  and  In  doing  so  they  hold 
an  umbrella  over  those  who  will  not  lom 
and  who  will  not  try  to  eiu'tail  pro- 
duction. 

For  instance,  consider  the  State  of 
Iowa.  There,  as  I  recall,  65  percent  ci 
the  farmers  cooperate.  However,  the  65 
percent  control  only  about  25  percent 
of  the  land  that  Is  planted  to  com,  and 
only  14  percent  of  the  production  of 
com  m  the  State  of  Iowa. 

What  is  really  happening  is  that  a 
few  farmers  who  join  the  voluntary  corn 
program  hold  the  umbrella  over  those 
who  do  not  join,  by  reducing  com  pro- 
duction and  thereby  keeping  the  market 
price  of  corn  at  about  the  support  price 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  that  is  not 
the  proper  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  re- 
duce our  surpluses  in  a  realistic  way  at 
lowest  cost. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  »111  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  fin- 
ish this  point.  I  sliall  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor In  a  moment. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Secretar.v 
of  Agriculture  to  make  it  more  desirable 
for  noncompliers  to  come  into  the  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  seek  abruptly  to  re- 
duce the  price  support  level  from  SI  05 
to  85  cents,  as  my  proposal  was  intended 
to  do,  but  rather  we  would  let  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  fix  the  price  sup- 
port level  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
and  then  gradually  lower  the  loans  .sup- 
plemented with  the  direct  payments. 

In  that  way  as  the  loan  decreases  pe: 
bushel  the  direct  payment  incn-sej. 
The  farmer  can  be  assured  of  S1.2.T,  or 
whatever  figure  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture deems  proper,  provided  that  it 
is  not  under  65  percent  of  parity,  nor 
over  90  percent  of  parity. 

The  proposal  I  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee «ould  have  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  impose  acreage 
controls,  marketing  quotas,  and  penal- 
ties. IX  my  proposal  failed  of  appio^'s' 
by  two-thirds  of  the  producers  of  corn. 
then  the  price  support  would  abruptly 
00  back  to  50  percent  of  parity  or  about 
00  to  85  cents  a  bushel. 
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But  that  proposal  failed,  and  the  dis- 
tingul-shed  Senator  from  Kentucky  tMr. 
COOPER)  offered  a  proposal  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  Secretary  to  reduce 
gradually  the  support  price  from  the 
present  $1.05  to  perhaps  $1  next  year  and 
95  cents  the  year  after.  untU  the  price 
tAi  reduced  to  85  cents  within  the  next 
4  4  years. 

Whether  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to 
do  that  remains  to  be  seen,  but  he  has 
that  authority  provided.  However.  In 
exercising  that  authority  there  must  not 
oe  an  adverse  effect  on  the  production 
and  price  structure  of  poultry,  cattle, 
.nogs. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  will  follow 
that  advice,  though  it  is  not  mandatory 
ihat  he  do  so.  The  suggestion  is  writ- 
ten into  the  report.  It  is  our  hope  that 
he  will  exercise  the  right. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  the  De- 
paitment  was  adopted.  I  believe  it  may 
result  in  greater  participation  by  the 
farmers  who  now  do  not  participate. 
Tliat  suggestion  is  to  pay  fanners  a  larger 
sum  in  order  to  have  them  take  more 
land  out  of  production.  The  Secretary 
1ms  the  authority  to  make  such  pay- 
ments, and  we  are  told  that  the  evidence 
:Jiows  that  if  he  uses  the  authority,  the 
withdrawal  of  land  from  production  can 
be  done  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  program.  It  will  make  the  program 
more  attractive  to  the  noncooperatives 
to  take  more  of  th^ir  land  out  of  pro- 
duction by  providing  a  greater  payment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller],  who  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, made  a  good  suggesiion.  It  is  an 
alternative  plan  to  the  one  the  Secretai-y 
of  Agriculture  now  follows.  The  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  Is  to  lay  more  stress  on 
taking  out  of  production  land  with  high 
corn  yields  instead  of  land  that  is  not  so 
productive.  I  mention  that  as  an  al- 
ternative, in  the  hope  that  the  Secretary 
may  be  in  a  position  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  using  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  only  fault  that  I  find  with  the 
plan  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  that 
he  bases  his  proposal  on  a  price  support 
and  does  &\\ay  with  direct  payments.  I 
recall  his  stating  that  it  was  his  hope  that 
the  present  program  with  respect  to  crop 
land  adjustment  could  be  used  to  a  larger 
e.xtent  in  order  to  take  much  of  the  pro- 
tiuciive  land  out  of  cultivation,  thereby 
'Ubstantially  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  also  the  surplus.  It  may  be 
that  that  would  work;  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
»111  use  that  tool  if  the  tools  provided  in 
'he  bill  do  not  do  a  better  job  than  they 
iiave  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
_  Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.     The  Senator  referred 
to  Iowa  and  its  corn  production.    I  would 
Site  to  make  a  few  comments. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  Iowa  farmers  are 
■:!  'he  program  for  1965.  Therefore, 
ido  not  believe  that  the  Iowa  farmers 
nave  any  apologies  to  make  for  the  de- 
Wee  of  tBl^ir  compliance,  because  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  and  as  the  com- 


mittee pointed  out  on  page  5  of  the  re- 
port, only  47  percent  of  the  farmers,  na- 
tionwide, are  in  the  feed  grain  program. 
Iowa  stands  \ery  high  in  the  number  of 
farmers  participating. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again,  as  I  did  in 
commdttee,  that  regardless  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  with  the 
loan  price,  whether  he  leaves  it  at  $1.05. 
where  it  is  today,  or  decreases  it  to  $1  or 
95  or  30  cents.  I  doubt  whether  there  wUl 
be  a  larger  number  of  farmers  in  Iowa 
who  will  come  Into  the  program,  for  this 
reason : 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of 
farmers  who  were  not  interested  in  com- 
ing Into  the  program.  One  is  the  group 
of  small  farmers  whose  acreage  is  so 
.small  that  they  do  not  dare  to  cut  back 
their  acreage  if  they  wish  to  provide  a 
decent  living  for  themselves  and  their 
famlhes.  They  are''  having  a  difficult 
time  doing  that  now.  They  are  not  in- 
terested In  coming  into  the  program,  and 
having  to  cut  back  their  acreage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  they  famiers 
who  feed  direct  to  animals? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  it  is  the  group  of 
small  grain  farmers  who  cannot  afford 
to  reduce  their  acreage. 

The  second  group  comprises  those  who 
have  a  relatively  low  base  corn  acreage. 
They  followed  the  crop  planning  prac- 
tices recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  long  time,  practices 
which  involved  the  rotation  of  crops  and 
the  planting  of  a  certain  amount  of 
acreage  to  hay,  a  certain  amount  of  acre- 
age to  corn,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
acreage  to  oats. 

They  had  neighbors  who  overplanted 
in  com.  at  least  so  far  as  the  practices 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriciilture  were  concerned.  These 
farmers  ended  with  a  high  h&f^e  acreage 
of  com  for  1959-60.  The  farmers  who 
folloyved  the  good  practices  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ended  with  small  base  acreace. 
They  believe  they  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  by  having  lower  base  acre- 
age than  their  neighbors  who  over- 
planted  in  com.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  coming  into  the  program  either. 
Finally,  there  is  a  large  group  of 
farmers  who  are  going  to  feed  all  their 
own  feed  grain  production  and  take 
their  chances  In  the  livestock  market. 
When  we  consider  these  three  groups 
of  farmers  and  realize  that  65  percent  of 
the  Iowa  farmers  have  come  into  the 
proeram.  the  Iowa  farmers  have  no 
apolotry  to  make,  certainly  not  to  other 
fai-mers  around  the  country  who  have 
complied  only  to  the  extent  of  47  percent. 
The  iX)int  I  wish  to  make  is  tliat  we  are 
getting  too  much  into  a  numbers  game 
rather  than  a  quality  game,  so  far  as 
compliance  is  concerned.  The  job  will 
not  be  done  nearly  so  well  by  increasing 
the  number  of  compliances  as  by  having 
those  who  comply,  comply  more  effec- 
tively. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  put  his 
finger  on  the  dilEculty  when  he  said  that 
65  percent  of  the  Iowa  fsi-racrs  are  in 
the  program,  yet  25  percent  of  the  total 
acres  are  being  taken  out.  and  15  percent 
of  the  corn  acrease  is  being  taken  out. 
That  is  precisely  the  difficulty. 


We  should  not  be  so  much  concerned 
about  nimibers  as  about  inducing  farm- 
ers to  comply  to  a  greater  extent  by 
taking  acres  out  of  production.  That  is 
what  I  find  to  be  the  main  difficulty 
with  the  present  prog.-am  and  the  pro- 
gram which  is  contained  in  subtitle  (A ' 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  this  defect  that  the  alternate  pro- 
gram, which  the  committee  also  put 
into  the  bill,  is  de-^igncd  to  remedy. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comme:u,-i 
that  if  the  program  does  not  turn  cut 
to  be  effective — and  by  "effective"  v,  i 
ceitalnly  mean.  I  am  suie.  effective  iii 
reducing  production  and  doing  so  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayers — and  if 
it  continues  to  be  the  ca.se.  the  commit- 
tee Intends  for  the  Secretarj-  of  Agricul- 
ture to  adopt  the  alternative  plan,  or  at 
least  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  something  new 
insofar  as  the  approach  is  concemed 
Farmers  would  receive  Increased  diver- 
sion payments  on  their  acreage  with  no 
production  payments,  but  the  progi-em 
set  forth  in  the  alternative  program  is 
designed  to  make  the  diversion  pay- 
ments attractive  enough  to  encourage 
fai-mei-s  to  come  in,  and  be  substantiaU>'  . 
as  attractive  as  the  first  program.  At 
the  same  time.  It  is  calculated  to  en- 
courage farmers  willing  to  comply  to 
take  more  acres  out,  and  to  do  so  pref- 
erably on  a  .T-year  program,  leaving 
the  same  acreage  out  year  after  year, 
and  therefore  be  more  effective  in  reduc- 
ing production 

I  believe  the  costs  can  also  be  reduced, 
but  I  thought  it  well  to  point  out.  so 
long  as  the  Senator  referred  to  my 
State,  what  my  best  judgment  is  as  to 
the  real  problem  in  Iowa.  I  doubt  veiT 
much  if  the  Secretary  of  Agnculturc  will 
use  the  authority  contained  in  the 
Cooper  amendment — which  I  could  not 
support  because  of  my  liews  on  this 
question — or  that  it  would  result  In 
much  greater  numbers  of  compilers  be- 
cause of  the  three  groups  of  farmers  to 
which  the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  appreciate  the 
views  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  bur.  as  I  said,  there  is  an 
alternative.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  study  it  and  find  out 
whether  it  would  not  do  a  better  job  than 
the  program  that  has  been  on  the  statute 
iiooks  for  almost  4  years,  and  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  extend  for  4  more  years. 
The  new  element  contained  in  the  bill, 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  pay  a  little  more  to' the 
farmer  than  he  has  In  the  pas;,  might 
make  It  desirable  for  the  farmer  not  to 
P'.ent  as  much  land  as  he  has  in  the 
past.  Under  present  law.  as  the  Senator 
knon.s.  In  order  for  a  farmer  to  become 
eligible  for  price  support  payments,  he 
must  divert  at  least  20  percent  oj  his 
basr^  acreage  to  conservinj  practices. 

Under  the  law,  the  Secretary  has  the 
right  to  pay  from  zero  to  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  what  the  farmer  would  make 
on  that  land  to  keep  20  percent  out  of 
cultivation.  On  the  remainder  of  the 
permitted  acreage  the  Secretary  makes 
price  support  payments,  which  this  year 
amount  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  but  the 
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trouble  Is  that  in  order  to  obtain  pay- 
ment, the  farmer  must  plant  the  per- 
mitted acreage.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
IS  10  bunch  up  the  payments  so  that  it 
win  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  the 
same  payments,  if  he  did  not  plant  the 
extra  acreage. 

It  Is  a  problem.  _The  evidence  shows 
that  it  Is  possible  for  the  Secretary  to 
get  more  acreage  out  with  about  the 
same  amount  of  payments.  Whether 
that  will  be  done  remains  to  be  seen; 
but,  in  any  event,  that  Is  one  suggestion 
made  by  the  Department. 

I  can  well  see  that  it  might  work,  but 
one  of  the  supgestlons  which  we  made, 
which  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  use,  re- 
lates to  the  reduction  of  the  support 
pilce  on  com.  This  year  with  com 
supported  at  S1.05,  with  direct  payments 
of  20  cents  a  bushel,  about  37  million 
acres  were  diverted  from  production. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  about  37  million  acres  of  feed  grains 
were  diverted  the  production  will  still  be 
approximately  200  million  bushels  more 
than  in  1960.  That  demonstrates  to  me 
that  the  program  is  not  working  well, 
because  we  are  cutting  back  37  million 
acres  from  the  base,  and  yet  production 
on  the  remainder  of  the  com  and  feed 
acres  planted  has  Increased  and  the  cost 
of  the  program  this  year — that  is,  1965 — 
has  been  estimated  at  $1.6  billion.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Secretary  wUI  use  these 
new  tools,  and  will  study  the  one  we 
have  made  available  imder  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ^^LL£R.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair  < .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  ET.r.KNDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senators  point  is 
well  taken.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease in  taking  the  number  of  acres  out 
of  production,  we  are  to  have  an  increase 
in  production.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  proves  the  point  I  have  been 
arguing  for  a  long  time,  that  we  should 
not  be  so  concerned  about  the  numbers 
game — either  the  numbers  of  compilers 
or  the  numbers  of  acres— as  we  should 
be  with  the  quality  of  the  6cres.  If  the 
quality  of  acreage  had  been  taken  out 
this  year,  with  the  Increased  acreage 
diversion  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred.  I  am  confident  that  we  would 
not  have  any  increase  in  production.  If 
anything,  there  would  be  a  decrease  in 
production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  We  shall  see  in  the 
future.  Let  me  point  out.  as  thn  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  knows,  that  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  two  Stale^  in  the  Union, 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  should  produce  41  per- 
cent of  the  com  grown  Ln  this  country. 
If  I  had  my  hat  on.  I  would  Uke  it  off 
to  the  Senator,  because  that  is  a  great 
compliment  to  those  two  great  States, 
I  did  not  realize  that  u/itil  the  hearings 
a  few  months  ago.  wherein  it  was  shown 
that  Iowa  and  Illinois  accovmted  for  41 
peicent  of  the  com  produced  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
<tiy  to  my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  because  I  represent  one  of 


those  two  States,  I  like  to  think  that  1 
know  something  about  the  problem  in- 
volved In  the  production  of  feed  grain. 
I  like  to  think  that  I  know  something 
about  the  35  percent  of  the  Iowa  farmers 
vvho  are  not  in  the  program. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that 
there  are  the  three  groups  to  which  I 
have  refened.  I  doubt  veiy  much  that 
they  will  come  into  the  pragram.  regard- 
less of  what  is  done  with  the  loan  jirice. 
I  have  serious  doubts  that  any  reduction 
of  the  loan  price  can  be  effected  without 
the  serious  disruption  of  the  livestock 
markets. 

The  Cooper  amendment  lias  that  pro- 
viso written  into  it,  that  the  loan  price 
shall  not  be  lowered  If  it  will  disnipt  the 
Uvestock  market.  To  that  extent,  it  is 
all  to  the  good 

I  believe  that,  so  long  as  the  Senator 
has  made  his  statement,  I  should  in  fair- 
ness, representing  the  State  of  Iowa, 
point  out  what,  in  my  best  Judgment,  is 
the  difficulty  with  the  present  program 
and  how  we  may  have  difficulty  in  solv- 
ing it  if  we  continue  along  the  same 
road  that  we  have  been  traveling.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  program  that  has 
been  in  effect  substantially  since  1961, 
and  which  was  passed  during  my  first 
year  in  the  Senate,  is  not  much  better 
than  what  we  had  before.  I  was  never 
particularly  impressed  by  the  program 
tliat  was  on  the  books  before  1961. 
However,  merely  because  it  is  better  than 
that  program  does  not  mean  that  it  has 
been  successftU  in  attaining  the  objec- 
tives of  bringing  about  a  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consumption. 

The  Senator  talked  about  a  cost  of  S6 
per  bushel  and  reducing  the  stock  on 
hand.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  fact  that  the  reduction  in 
siockage  is  completely  attributable  to 
the  reduction  in  the  production  of  bar- 
ley, which  was  not  contained  in  the  feed 
grains  program  at  all.  and  to  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  exports  and  domestic 
utilization. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  give  the  high- 
est of  praise  to  the  work  done  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  stepping 
up  our  exports  of  feed  grains.  They 
have  done  a  wonderful  Job  on  this  pro- 
gram. However,  at  the  same  time,  I  in- 
cite the  attention  of  my  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  fact  that 
since  1961,  while  the  costs  of  the  farm 
program  and  feed  grains  liave  been 
going  up.  we  have  had  an  Increase  In 
the  production  of  feed  grains  of  almost 
17  million  tons. 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  in  the 
wrong  dliection.  and.  if  we  have  an  in- 
crease such  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  be 
the  estimated  increase  for  this  year,  we 
shall  be  continuing  to  go  in  the  wTong 
direction. 

That  is  why  I  know  that  the  Senator 
is  concerned  about  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  Interested  in  Increasing 
the  cost  of  the  program.  I  merely  wish 
to  see  a  more  effective  reduction  in  pro- 
duction because,  until  that  has  been 
done,  our  farmers  will  have  an  impos- 
sible task  in  seeking  to  obtain  a  decent 
and  fair  price  for  their  production. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  during  our  commit- 
tee deliberations.  1  stated  that  this  pro- 
gram was  being  extended  for  i  years  and 
that  such  a  i)rogram  would  be  very  cost- 
ly. If  it  continues  to  increa.se  Bt  its  pres- 
ent rate,  I  estimate  that  by  the  time  of 
expiration  of  the  extension  which  we  are 
now  considering,  the  cost  of  the  program 
might  exceed  $2  billion  a  year  in.steaa 
of  the  estimated  31.6  billion  for  1S65. 
However,  in  any  event,  since  I  was  un- 
able to  get  the  committee  to  vote  for 
m>'  program  to  limit  production  through 
acreage  controls,  marketing  quotas,  and 
penalties  for  overproductian.  we  put  Into 
the  bill  two  or  three  more  tools— one 
that  was  presented  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa — In  the  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  take  a  hard 
look  at  this  program  and  ti-y  to  do  some- 
thing as  soon  as  he  can  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program.  With  the  increase 
of  sales  of  our  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  abroad,  it  would  seem  to  me  tljot 
there  should  be  little  necessity  for  a  pro- 
gram such  as  we  now  have,  except  to 
stabilize  the  price. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  production 
now  is  less  than  the  amount  we  sell,  at 
least  this  year  or  next  year,  we  might 
be  able  to  reduce  our  surplus  to  normalcy 
The  moment  we  do  that,  the  price 
of  com  and  other  feed  grains  ought  to 
be  good,  and  the  necessity  for  these  di- 
rect pajTnents  could  be  curtailed  to  a 
large  extent  and  we  could  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fui'ther? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield.' 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senator.  However,  there  is 
another  matter  which  I  think  is  related 
to  the  problem  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

We  are  concerned  about  having  an 
effective  feed  grains  program  which 
would  help  to  reduce  the  surplus  and 
the  production. 

On  page  20  of  the  committee  report,  it 
is  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  the 
wheat  program,  that  the  language  still 
In  the  basic  law  will  continue:  namely, 
that  the  use  of  wheat  for  beef  shall  be 
to  such  an  extent  and  subject  to  such 
t«rms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
detennines  will  not  impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  for  feed  grains 
or  wheat. 

I  read  with  some  concern  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  beef  wheat  wiiieh 
has  been  occurring.  During  the  1960-44 
base  period,  the  average  quantity  oJ 
beef  wheat  was  41  million  bushek  a 
year.  Last  year  it  was  72  million  bushels 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  increase  to  95 
million  bushels  this  year. 

Does  the  Senator  not  believe  that  thjs 
increase  in  the  use  of  beef  wheat  has  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  effectiveness  ol 
the  feed  grains  program,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  so  ar- 
range the  wheat  program  as  to  not  in- 
crease the  usage  of  beef  wheat? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  1 
agree  with  the  Senator,  but  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  not  on  the  committee 
when  we  first  discussed  the  partictiiar 
language  to  which  he  referred. 
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The  production  of  wheat  for  feed  was 
accomplished  primarily  to  meet  the  sit- 
uation existing  in  the  Northwest,  where, 
because  of  the  freight  rates,  com  could 
not  be  fed  profitably.  The  livestock  In- 
dustrj'  was  suffering  a  great  deal  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  feed  grains. 
However,  as  the  Senator  points  out. 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  wheat  is  now  being 
used  for  feed.  It  certainly  will  do  vio- 
lence to  the  feed  grain  program.  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
increased  use  of  wheat  in  some  respects 
results  from  the  acreage  substitution, 
from  wheat  to  feed  grain.  The  more 
acreage  that  we  can  get  transferred  into 
wheat,  the  better  off  we  wlU  be.  We 
can  raise  from  20  to  40  bushels  of  wheat 
on  an  aci-e.  but  we  can  raise  from  40  to 
80  bushels  of  milo  or  corn  an  acre. 

I  believe  that  from  that  angle  it  would 
be  better  to  use  the  acreage  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  if  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  bringing  out  that 
point.  Has  the  Senator  any  idea  about 
how  much  of  the  increase  to  which  I  have 
referred,  from  72  million  bushels  last 
year  to  an  estimated  95  million  bushels 
this  year,  is  attributable  to  the  growing 
of  wheat  on  feed  grain  acreage? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  the  flgirres.  but  I 
taow.  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
much  of  this  feed  grain  base  acreage  was 
transferred  to  wheat.  I  assure  him  that 
is  an  advantage  to  those  States  that  have 
feed  grain  producing  areas.  I  know  that 
to  be  a  fact,  but  I  cannot  give  the  per- 
centages. 

-Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  certainly  see  that. 
The  main  point  I  wished  to  bring  out  was 
that  this  information  is  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  would  rec- 
':>snlze  the  truth  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  had  to  say.  But  I  am  sure 
It  Is  Intended  that,  to  the  extent  it  may 
Impinge  on  the  attempts  to  reduce  feed 
?ralns,  he  should  not  have  permitted 
use  of  wheat  as  feed  except  under  con- 
diUons  to  which  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  referred,  or  in  the  case  of  drought 
w  disaster  situations  in  the  Northwest. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  pointed  out.  It  w-orks  both 
''a.vs.  If  Wheatland  is  planted  to  feed 
trains  or  milo.  it  decreases  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat.  The  same  thing  occurs 
Wen  corn  allotments  are  reduced.  It 
reduces  corn  production. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  will 
3"  the  vei-y  thing  the  Senator  is  suggest- 
'•^S.  As  I  recall,  this  exchange  was  made 
Oore  or  less  to  give  advantage  to  the 
•Wners  of  the  Northwest  who  grow 
»uch  wheat.    It  was  too  expensive  then 


for  them  to  feed  that  wheat  to  cattle. 
They  had  to  get  corn  and  milo.  They 
could  not  even  grow  milo  maize,  as  I 
understand.  At  first  the  plan  was  to  try 
to  assist  in  that  area,  but  it  has  been 
expanded  until  now  it  Is  used  for  prac- 
tically all  the  Wheat  Belt  as  well  as  the 
Northwest. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  on 
feed  grains.  I  turn  now  to  title  HI  deal- 
ing with  rice. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee also  deleted  the  rice  title.  Just 
as  the  House  committee  did.  It  struck 
it  from  the  administration  bill. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  title  was  stricken.  One 
was  that  in  effect,  there  was  a  curtail- 
ment of  acreage  from  1.6  million  base 
acres  to  about  1.350  million  acres.  The 
rice  farmers  could  not  stand  that  cut 
from  the  minimum  acreage  provided  by 
law. 

Another  reason  advanced  was  that 
the  ricegrowers  would  be  paid  for  their 
crop,  more  or  less,  by  raising  the  price 
of  rice  to  the  consumer. 

Thtre  was  a  fairly  good  overall  case 
made  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  cost 
the  average  consumer  more  than  5  or  6 
cents  a  year,  but  when  the  committee 
examined  the  witnesses  who  came  to 
testify,  it  was  shown  that  the  consump- 
tion of  rice  in  Puerto  Rico,  for  example, 
was  not  8  pounds  per  capItE.  but  102 
pounds.  The  same  situation,  to  some 
extent,  prevailed  in  California.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mississippi.  Rice,  like  wheat, 
is  more  or  less  a  poor  man's  food. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
eiidence  also  showed  that  there  are 
many  Puerto  Rlcans  living  in  the  citv  of 
New  York  and  that  the  provision  would 
have  increased  their  family  food  bill  a 
good  deal,  because  the  per  capita  use  of 
rice  among  Puerto  Rlcans  there  was  In 
excess  of  90  pounds  per  capita.  So  the 
Senate  followed  the  House  In  striking 
the  title  dealing  with  rice. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Income  of  rice 
fanners  of  the  Nation,  the  committee 
adopted  two  suggestions  I  made.  The 
first  is  to  prevent  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture from  widening  the  value  fac- 
tors between  the  various  varieties  of  rice. 
Today  the  difference  between  long  grain 
and  short  grain  is  $1.50. 

The  puiTMse  of  the  amendment  Is 
either  to  keep  It  at  that  level  or  to  redoce 
it.  if  possible,  which  would  thereby  result 
in  a  greater  average  price  for  tiie  rice 
producer. 

Then  we  added  a  second  amendment. 
Under  the  law  as  It  now  stands  the  min- 
imum acreage  of  rice  Is  fbced  at  1,600.000 
acres.  The  national  rice  allotment  now 
is  about  1,800,000  acres.  The  allotment 
was  Increased  In  order  to  provide  more 
rice  to  feed  the  starving  people  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Of  course,  the  ricegrowers  responded 
to  the  request  of  their  Goverrunent  and 
agreed  cheerfully  to  produce  more  rice 
for  that  purpose.  And  now  it  seems  there 
may  be  a  move  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
rice. 

The  amendment  provides  that  If  the 
prseent  acreage  Is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum acreage,  or  by  any  amount,  the 
producers  of  rice  ihall  be  paid  for  not 
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producing,  to  the  same  extent  as  applies 
to  the  wheat  farmers  as  well  as  com  and 
other  feed  grain  producers. 

Unless  there  are  further  questions  I 
shaU  proceed  to  title  IV,  dealing  with 
wool. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  when  the  Sen- 
ate enacted  the  wool  bill  several  years 
ago.  the  goal  was  to  induce  the  wool  pro- 
ducers of  our  Nation  to  produce  as  much 
as  300  million  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  and 
the  woolgrowers  were  paid  direct  pay- 
ments In  an  effort  to  attain  that  goal. 
The  fimds  used  were  derived  from  70 
percent  of  the  tariff  collected  on  wool 
and  woolen  goods  that  came  into  the 
country. 

In  its  proposal,  the  administration 
agreed  to  extend  the  Wool  Act  for  2 
years,  but  also  requested  authority  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  small  woolgrow- 
ers to  receive  a  higher  price  for  produc- 
ing wool  than  the  larger  woolgrowers. 
At  page  41  of  the  oiiginal  bill,  there 
was  a  provision  that,  on  the  first  2.000 
pounds,  the  level  of  support  based  on 
parity  should  be  not  less  than  75  nor 
more  than  90  percent  of  parity. 

On  the  next  5,000  pounds,  the  support 
would  be  at  not  less  than  70  nor  more 
than  85  percent  of  parity.  On  all  wool 
produced  In  excess  of  7.000  pounds, 
the  payment  would  range  from  65  to  not 
more  than  85  percent  of  parity. 

When  wool  was  considered  bv  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  small  wool 
grower  provision  was  stricken,  and  the 
House  added  a  provision  of  its  own  which 
guaranteed  to  all  producers  a  minimum 
of  not  less  than  77  percent  of  paritv. 
which  really  amounts  to  64.1  cents  per 
pound  for  wool.  Today  the  price  of  woo] 
to  the  grower  including  payments  is  62 
cents. 

The  Senate  considered  the  House 
amendment,  but  had  a  provision  of  its 
own  to  offer  to  the  wool  crowers.  The 
committee  decided  to  increase  the  price 
of  wool  on  a  formula  included  in  the  so- 
called  Bible  bill,  which  was  before  the 
committee  for  some  time. 

The  Bible  amendment  would  make  it 
possible  lor  the  price  to  the  wool  grower 
to  be  based  on  the  cost  of  production 
under  the  Bible  amendment,  the  price 
of  wool  would  be  increased  the  first  year 
to  65  cents  or  perhaps  more,  and  a.s  the 
cost  of  production  increased,  the  price 
to  the  wool  grower  would  likewise  in- 
crease. 

The  Department  objected  to  that  and 
I  believe  still  objects  to  It,  and  clings 
to  its  own  version,  of  making  it  possible 
to  pay  more  to  the  .small  producers  than 
to  all  producers  in  a  like  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  Bible  formula,  at 
the  suEPestlon  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  the 
committee  voted  to  include  a  provision 
which  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
Department  to  pay  5  cents  a  pound  more 
to  all  wool  growers  who  produced  1  000 
pounds  of  wool  or  less  In  essence  that 
is  the  wool  provision  no«%  included  in 
the  bill. 

The  record  shows  that  under  the 
House  provision,  if  the  Senate  were  to 
agree  to  it,  the  additional  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  about  $2'^2  million. 
If  the  Bible  program  were  adopted,  the 
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cost  would  range  between  $4 '-'2  and  SS'i 
million. 

Again  the  Senate  committee  has  tried 
to  assist  the  grower,  in  the  hope  that 
the  program  originally  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, to  obtain  a  300  million  pound  goal, 
uill  be  reached.  It  was  hoped  that  by 
this  greater  advantage  to  the  small  wool 
grower,  and  an  increase  In  the  price  of 
ihf  wool  to  the  large  wool  grower,  more 
and  more  farmers  would  be  Induced  to 
produce  wool,  so  that  the  goal  of  300 
million  pounds  might  shortly  be  at- 
tained. ' 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  has  been  to  tiT  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  woolgrower,  and  thereby 
make  It  po.ssible  for  him  to  produce  more 
wool,  and  make  a  better  living  out  of  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  Jitle.  which 
deals  with  cropland  adjustment.  The 
Hou.se  more  or  less  adopted,  at  least 
partially,  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
original  bill  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Department.  No  limitation  was 
placed  in  that  bill  on  the  amount  that 
could  be  spent  yearly.  It  was  an  open 
end  appropriation.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee limited  the  expenditure  to  $225  mil- 
lion a  year  for  4  .years  for  contractual 
purposes  and  then,  as  the  contracts  were 
effectuated,  for  the  next  year  provision 
was  made  to  appropriate  such  money  as 
might  be  necessary  to  pay  out  the  con- 
tracts which  had  been  entered  into  over 
the  4-year  period.  The  bill  as  it  is  being 
presented  to  the  Senate  merely  provides 
that  the  program  shall  go  into  elTect,  and 
contracts  shall  be  made  for  a  period  of 
4  years,  with  the  understanding  that  not 
more  than  S225  million  shall  be  spent 
each  year  on  contractual  obligations,  and 
that  the  contracts  may  run  for  a  period 
of  from  5  to  as  much  as  10  years. 

We  also  added  another  provision  to 
the  bill,  which  makes  it  possible  for  a 
corn  producer,  for  a  cotton  producer,  and 
for  any  producer  of  a  price-supported 
crop,  to  pet  credit  for  land  diverted  from 
the  production  of  the  crop  under  the 
cropland  adjustment  program.  Under 
this  provision  he  could  put  his  land  into 
the  program  for  from  5  to  10  years,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so. 

The  Secretary  has  the  power  to  do  just 
that  and  to  pay  a  sufficient  sum  to  take 
out  of  production  as  much  of  the  base 
acreage,  allocated  acres,  and  other  sup- 
ported crops  as  he  deems  advisable.  The 
only  limitation  is  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  provided  each  year 
for  the  program. 

Under  the  provision  that  was  placed 
in  tiile  n.  dealing  with  com  and  other 
feed  grains,  it  Is  estimated  that  under  the 
Miller  amendment,  should  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  desire  to  make  use  of  it, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  compliance,  in  or- 
der to  take  certain  productive  land  out 
of  the  production  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains,  will  be  as  much  a-s  $70  or  S75  per 
acre.  Whether  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  wish  to  do  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  However,  he  has  full  authority  to 
use  as  many  of  the  allotted  acres  and 
of  price  supported  crops  as  he  can.  as 
well  as  the  base  acres  which  are  now 
planted  in  various  Stales  to  corn. 


I  believe  that  this  program  can  be 
made  to  take  quite  a  large  amount  of 
land  out  of  cultivation,  and  thereby  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  surplus  now  on 
hand.  That  can  be  done  without  very 
much  more  money  than  has  been  spent 
in  the  past,  particularly  if  we  can  obtain 
good  lands  from  the  producer,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  planted  to  the  crops  that  are 
now  in  surplus. 

Under  the  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram, the  land  could  be  diverted  to  wild- 
life and  recreational  puiixises  and  to  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution,  as 
well  as  to  conservation  uses,  so  that 
multiple  benefits  might  be  derived  from 
such  diversion.  Additional  payments 
based  on  the  benefit  of  wildlife  uses  es- 
tabUshed  might  be  paid  to  producers  who 
permit  access  to  the  land  by  the  public 
for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking. 

It  is  anticipated  that  about  40  million 
acres  of  cropland  might  be  diverted  from 
production  under  this  program.  Prior- 
ity would  be  given  to  uses  most  likely  to 
result  in  permanent  retirement  of  the 
land  to  uses  which  might  serve  our  peo- 
ple better.  The  amount  of  land  retired 
in  any  community  would  be  restricted  to 
such  amount  as  would  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  economy  of  the  commvmlty. 

In  order  to  encourage  producers  to  put 
their  wheat  and  feed  grain  acreage  into 
this  program  for  longer  periods  and  at 
lower  rates  than  provided  by  the  annual 
wheat  ana  feed  grain  diversion  program, 
the  committee  bUl  provides  that  such  di- 
version under  the  cropland  adju.stment 
program  will  count  as  diversion  to  meet 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  price  support 
requirements. 

We  now  come  to  title  VI  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  deals  with  cotton.  As  I 
said  before,  neither  the  House  bill  as  it 
wa.s  introduced  for  the  administration 
nor  the  Senate  bill  which  was  Introduced 
by  me  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion contained  a  cotton  provision.  The 
House  put  its  own  provision  in  the  bill. 
Of  course  that  v^as  opposed  by  me  In 
committee.  The  version  of  the  cotton 
provision  that  now  appears  In  the  Sen- 
ate bUl  is  the  one  that  I  suggested  diu'- 
ing  the  course  of  the  deliberations  in 
committee. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  extended  argu- 
ments on  the  cotton  provision  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  but  I  point  out  that  the 
program  that  was  adopted  last  year  did 
much  damage  to  our  cotton  program. 

When  the  program  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  year  before  last,  the  idea  was 
that  if  Conirress  could  enact  a  law 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  cotton 
to  be  sold  domestically  and  on  the  world 
market  at  one  price.  It  would  be  a  great 
incentive  to  the  textile  mills  of  the 
country  to  make  use  of  more  cotton. 

I  argued  in  oposition  to  that  claim. 
The  results  of  the  program  that  was  en- 
acted over  my  protest  are  worse  than 
what  I  predicted.  When  this  special 
program  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  we  had  on  hand  12.1  million  bale.s 
of  cotton.  Those  who  fostered  this  new 
program  contended  that  the  way  to  re- 
duce the  huge  surplus  of  12  1  million 
bales  of  cotton  was  to  make  it  possible 
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for  the  textile  mills  of  our  coimtry  to 
use  more  and  more  of  the  product.  The 
contention  was  made  that  if  the  new  law 
were  passed,  the  textile  mills  of  thi.s 
country  would  use  an  additional  1,1  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton.  But  instead  of  using 
the  additional  1.1  million  bales  of  cotton, 
they  used  only  600,000  bales  of  cotton. 

In  August  of  1966.  v^hen  this  specl.il 
program  will  be  at  an  end.  the  surplus 
of  cotton  wUI  not  be  12.1  million  bales 
but,  according  to  the  latest  estimate.'^. 
wUl  be  15.8  million  bales.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, somebody  furnished  the  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  Congress,  with  figures  that 
were  erroneous  and  could  not  stand. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  S448  million.  Sen- 
ators  need  only  read  my  speech  last 
year  to  learn  my  predictions.  Instead, 
the  cost  was  $892  million,  or  almost  twice 
as  much  as  was  estimated  by  those  who 
predicted  what  the  cost  would  be 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  i.s 
that  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  when  it 
was  passed,  said  that  the  cost  would  be 
$350  million.  It  was  also  contended  that 
it  would  go  as  high  as  S448  million. 
What  has  it  actually  cost? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  cost  has  been 
$892  million,  and  the  cotton  surplus  has 
not  been  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  on 
August  31,  1966,  when  the  program  v.Ul 
terminate,  there  wUl  be  on  hand  3  million 
bales  more  than  were  on  hand  when  the 
program  flr.st  became  effective. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  recaU,  the  Sen- 
ator said  there  were  12.1  million  bales  of 
cotton  on  hand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  beginning, 
when  the  program  was  started. 

Mr.  L.'^USCHE.  And  by  August  31, 
1966.  instead  of  the  amount  being  lev. 
than  12.1  million 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  over  lo 
million,  according  to  the  latest  estimate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that  the 
number  of  bales  have  increased  by  3.7 
million,  rather  than  decreasing,  as  was 
predicted. 

Mr.  KT  ■LENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  voted  against  the 
subsidy  to  the  processors.  As  I  recall.  1 
did  so  on  the  basis  of  the  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 

It  is  rather  shocking  to  understand 
that  to  have  the  bill  passed.  It  was  argued 
that  the  cost  might  be  as  low  as  S350 
million.  Instead,  it  is  now  established 
that  the  cost  will  actually  be  $892  million 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

There  are  today  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  bill  I  am  propwsing,  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  House  bill.  and.  I  believe, 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  bill  if  the 
Talmadge  amendment  Is  agreed  to  in  the 
committee  report.  When  I  refer  to  the 
Talmadge  amendment,  I  mean  the  origi- 
nal proposal  that  was  made  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Where  are  those  fig- 
ures?   Are  they  in  the  report? 
,  Mr.  ELLENDER     They  are  in  the  re- 
port. 
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I  do  not  know  how  the  Department 
could  have  provided  the  Senate  with  fig- 
uTfs  that  were  so  utterly  wrong.  They 
tailed  dismally  to  analyze  the  facts  cor- 
rectly. The  figures  that  are  now  in  the 
,'eport  beginning  on  page  62  show  the 
cost  of  the  bill  I  am  proposing  and  the 
co5t  of  the  bill  that  the  House  passed. 
Anyone  can  reach  into  a  hat  and  get 
estimates  that  may  be  close  to  the  figures 
contained  in  the  report.  These  figures 
were  included,  not  because  I  give  them 
any  validity  whatsoever,  but  because  the 
committee  vs'anted  to  make  them  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  just  as  the  predictions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year 
Here  made  a  matter  of  record  and  which 
liavc  proved  to  be  so  absolutely  incorrect. 
Last  year  I  knew  that  the  Department 
iras  wrong  and  although  I  argued  until 
I  was  blue-black  in  the  face  not  lo  adopt 
this  program,  it  did  become  Iav^•. 

Soon  after  the  passage  and  signing  of 
the  present  law,  the  millowners  obtained 
about  $84  million  on  cotton  they  had 
already  bought.  In  addition,  they  re- 
ceived benefits  of  about  $290  million  on 
the  9.1  million  bales  consumed  this  past 
marketing  year. 

The  only  direct  subsidy  of  the  mills,  of 
course,  was  the  first  $80-odd  million  they 
were  paid  lor  cotton  on  hand.  The  rest 
was  paid  to  someone  other  than  the  mills. 
However,  they  still  received  the  benefits 
of  23.5  cent  cotton. 

The  record  contains  a  statement  by 
none  other  than  Mr.  Luther  Hodges,  who 
was  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  that  time, 
that  the  consumer  would  save  about  $700 
million  a  year  if  the  bill  were  enacted. 

Instead  of  a  saving,  the  record  shows 
that  the  beneficiaries  v\ere  the  textile 
mills:  the  consumers  obtained  little  or 
no  relief  from  the  subsidy. 

For  the  past  25  years  the  Cotton  Divi- 
sion of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tuie  has  regularly  published  prices  of 
cloth  and  cotton  and  mill  margins.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  used  these  same 
data  to  substantiate  their  claim  that 
cloth  prices  would  Immediately  reflect 
the  lower  cotton  price  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  law.  The  information  I  am 
going  to  place  in  the  Recobd  shows  that 
the  average  cloth  prices  of  20  construc- 
tions In  July  1963  amounted  to  60.28 
cents  per  pound;  in  July  1964  cloth  prices 
averaged  60.95  cents  per  poimd;  and  in 
July  of  this  year  the  same  20  construc- 
tions averaged  65.30  cents  per  pound,  an 
increase  of  4.35  cents  during  the  same 
.'ear  that  consumers  were  supposed  to 
save  S700  million  by  the  enactment  of 
the  present  law. 

During  this  period  prices  of  cotton  to 
the  mills  declined  from  35  57  cents  In 
1963  and  35.60  cents  in  1964  to  27.33 
cents  in  July  of  1965.  This  Is  a  decline 
of  8.27  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  to  the  domestic  mills  of  this 
Nation. 

Mill  margins,  which  Is  the  difference 
between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices 
Increased  from  24.71  cents  in  1963  and 
25.09  c^nts  In  1964  to  37.97  cents  In  July 
of  1965,  an  Increase  of  12.88  cents  per 
pound.  In  othei;  words,  the  tremendous 
saving  that  was  supposed  to  be  passed 
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on  by  the  domestic  mills  to  the  con- 
stmiers  of  this  Nation  not  only  was  re- 
tained by  the  domestic  mills,  but  mar- 
gins actually  Increased  even  over  and 
above  cotton  price  reduction.  As  a  re- 
sult, consumers  are  paying  more  now  for 
textiles  than  they  were  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  domestic  nulls  are  getting  cotton  at 
about  8.5  cents  a  pound  less  than  they 
did  before  the  one-price  cotton  law  be- 
came effective. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  did  it  happen 
the  benefits  of  the  subsidy  that  was  given 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  proc- 
essors did  not  reach  the  consumer?  Was 
It  anticipated  vihen  the  subsidy  was 
given  that  the  price  of  production  would 
be  lowered  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
subsidy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  v\as  anticipated 
that  If  cotton  mills  obtained  their  rav\' 
materials  cheaper,  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct would  go  down,  but  It  did  not. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  did  not? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    The  mills  took  the 
profit  and  kept  the  price  to  the  consumer 
at  the  level  at  v^•hich  it  was  even  l)efore 
the  proce-ssors  got  financial  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

It  matters  not  wMther  cotton  sells  for 
15  cents.  20  cents,  or  50  cents  a  pound, 
there  will  be  the  same  kind  of  competi- 
tion among  the  textile  mlUs  of  America, 
no  matter  what  happens. 

About  25  years  ago.  the  sugar  industry 
In  my  State  was  failing.  At  that  time 
in  Terrebonne  Parish,  where  I  live,  seven 
mUls  ground  the  sugarcane  that  was  pro- 
duced in  the  parish.  Today  vie  have  only 
two  mills.  They  grind  more  than  the 
seven  mills  did  before.  Why?  New  in- 
ventions, automation,  and  other  Im- 
provements have  come  Into  the  picture. 
Today,  two  mills  are  grinding  all  the 
sugarcane  that  is  produced  in  that  area. 
Similarly,  there  are  many  antiquated 
textile  mills  in  the  cotton  industry  to- 
day. They  cannot  compete  with  the  new 
textile  mills  that  are  now  being  con- 
structed throughout  the  country,  partic- 
ularly in  the  South.  Regardless  of  the 
price  of  cotton,  competition  among  tex- 
tile mills  will  continue. 

Something  else  that  we  must  not  for- 
get is  that  96  percent  of  what  the  tex- 
tile mills  of  America  produce  they  sell 
on  the  be.st  market  in  the  world,  name- 
ly, the  American  market.  There  is  no 
competition.  They  do  not  sell  much  of 
their  goods  in  China,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world;  but.  as  I  said.  96 
percent  of  their  production  is  sold  in 
America.  I  say  that  they  could  have  and 
should  have  continued  to  absorb  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  price  and  the 
support  price. 

There  is  another  contention  made, 
that  it  would  reduce  the  use  of  syn- 
thetics. The  record  shows  that  It  has 
not.  but  that  the  use  of  synthetics  has 
actually  Increased  by  210.000  bales. 

That  is  the  situation.  As  I  pohited 
out  when  the  bill  v/as  last  before  us,  the 


cotton  used  to  produce  manufactured 
goods  has  been  decreasing  all  over  the 
world.  For  example,  at  one  time.  Eng- 
land used  about  52.3  percent.  Today 
it  is  less  than  28,6  percent.  The  use  of 
manmade  fibers  has  been  gradually 
growing. 

I  thought  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure knew  what  they  were  talking  about 
when  they  presented  the  bill  of  last 
year.  The  whole  Industry  was  for  it.  I 
never  saw  such  lobbying  In  my  life  as 
took -place  when  the  lavt'  now  on  the 
statute  books  was  about  to  be  enacted. 
Everj-one  said  it  would  be  a  godsend  to 
the  cotton  industry. 

Hov\-ever,  the  reason  why  the  law  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books  was  that  It 
vv-ould  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
huge  surpluses  we  now  have  on  hand. 
12,100.000  bales. 

Now  that  the  law  is  about  to  expire 
what  do  we  find? 

We  find,  as  I  stated  to  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche] 
that  Instead  of  reducing  the  surplus,  we 
shall  have  on  hand  after  the  expiration 
of  this  act,  over  3  million  bales  more  than 
we  had  when  the  law  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  vield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair  1 .  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  .'I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  bo  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  when  the  bill  was  originally 
passed,  it  was  claimed,  first,  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bin  by  indirectly  subsidizing 
the  processors  of  cotton  would  reduce 
the  volume  of  cotton  that  we  had  on 
hand? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Second,  it  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  cotton  goods  bought  by 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  third,  that  it 
would  reduce  the  use  of  synthetics,  and 
therefore  place  the  grov^-er  of  cotton  in 
a  better  po.sltlon  In  the  market. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  any  one  of  those 
claims  become  a  reality? 

Mr  ELLENDER.    Not  one  of  them. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Has  any  claim  made 
in  support  of  the  bill  proved  to  be  a 
reality  on  the  basis  of  experience? 

Mr.  ELLENDEH.  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  The  only  thing  I  can  .say  Is  that 
the  cotton  situation  has  deteriorated. 
There  is  no  telling  what  will  happen  in 
the  future.  Of  course,  we  have  pro- 
duced more  cotton  on  those  acres,  but 
that  v^as  anticipated  by  the  Department 
when  it  advocated  the  change.  But  the 
Department,  as  I  understand,  favors  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  House-passed 
bill  has  an  open  end  to  the  production  of 
any  amount  of  cotton  that  a  farmer  de- 
sires to  produce  without  price  supports. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  West  can  produce  cotton 
cheaply.  Inasmuch  as  they  grow  a  long- 
staple  cotton  with  yields  as  high  as  three 
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or  four  bales,  which  has  a  better  market 
than  the  short-staple  cotter.,  and  par- 
ticularly the  seven-eighths  inch  cotton, 
and  others — and  if  the  House  measure  is 
enacted,  it  «ill  be  possible  for  farmers 
to  produce  any  amount  of  cotton  they 
desire  to  produce,  and  sell  it  in  competi- 
tion with  cotton  which  would  be  grown 
by  farmers  who  are  supported  by  the 
Government  in  the  production  of  such 
cotton. 

It  would  also  be  in  competition  with 
the  15.8  million  bales  of  cotton  now  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  go  back  to  the  propo- 
sition that  what  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  sought  to  do  was 
to  present  a  bill  to  the  Senate  which 
would  benefit  the  producers  of  cotton, 
the  same  as  we  have  tried  to  do  for  the 
producers  of  wheat:  namely,  to  keep 
them  in  v>usmess.  My  proposal  would 
take  care  of  54.7  percent  of  the  small 
cotton  producers  of  this  Nation.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  price  support  ranging  from 
65  percent  to  90  percent.  That  has  nor 
changed.  The  law  of  1958  and  the 
amendments  made  thereafter  have  not 
been  changed.  We  have  the  same  release 
and  apportionment  clauses  in  it,  the  same 
price  supports,  and  the  same  minimum 
acres  provided  by  the  law.  If  Senators 
desire  to  a.sslst  the  producers  of  com- 
modities, tliey  should  vote  for  the  bill. 

In  the  Soutli,  there  are  many  farmers 
who  raise  corn,  a  little  wheat,  and  a 
little  cotton.  We  protect  the  farmer 
whose  acreage  in  cotton  is  10  acres  or 
less.  We  say  to  him,  "You  will  get  a  full 
measure  of  the  price  support  plus  a 
bonus  to  keep  you  in  business." 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
we  shall  create  pockets  of  poverty 
throughout  the  South  to  such  an  extent 
that  Congress  may  be  asked  to  provide 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  sustenance  of 
these  people.  Let  us  not  create  a  con- 
dition of  that  kind.  Let  us  try  to  pro- 
tect the  producers  of  these  commodities. 

I  am  certain  that  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  we  shall  not  only  make  them 
better  oitlzens.  but  will  also  save  the 
Government  money. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  stated 
that  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee, 
with  respect  to  the  cotton  title,  would 
protect  54.7  percent  of  the  small  cotton 
producers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; those  who  utilize  10  acres. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  means,  does  he  not,  that  that 
large  a  percentage  of  the  small  cotton 
producers  would  be  placed  in  the  high 
support  bracket  by  havins<  it  conclu- 
sively assumed  that  their  production  is 
entirely  for  the  domestic  market? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  i.s  exactb'  what  we  did. 
The  bill  would  provide  further  that  the 
price  support  for  all  growers  who  utilize 
over  10  acres  would  be  between  65  and  90 
percent  of  parity. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
states  that  if  farmers  agree  to  produce 
for  domestic  consumption — which  means 
on  63  percent  of  the  acreage — they  will 


receive  a  bonus.  It  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  Government  to  pay  the  fanner  a 
bonus  for  not  producing  the  cotton  tiian 
it  would  be  to  pay  the  cost  entailed  in 
the  production  and  storage  of  the  cotton. 

The  cotton  section  would  provide  a 
way  by  which  all  cotton  farmers  of  the 
coimtry  could  use  the  bonus  method  of 
reducing  production  by  producing  only 
for  domestic  consumption. 

The  figures  show,  as  I  remember,  that 
about  65  percent  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  produces  our  approximate 
nonnal  consumption  in  this  coimtry 
That  would  mean  that,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing 15.5  million  bales,  if  production 
were  cut  back  by  two-thirds,  the  produc- 
tion would  be  approximately  5  million 
bales  if  all  producers  complied  witli  this 
provl.sion. 

I  warn  the  cotton  producers  of  our 
country  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
by  them  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  line 
with  the  proWsions  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  If  they  do  not  do 
that,  and  if  the  sui-plus  of  cotton  con- 
tinues to  increase,  there  is  no  question 
that  Congress  may  have  to  reduce  the 
minimimi  acreage.  I  do  not  want  that 
to  happen  if  it  can  be  prevented. 

I  urge  the  textile  mills  to  use  more 
cotton.  Unless  the  industries  of  this 
country  do  their  best  to  help  agriculture, 
agriculture  wUl  go  down  the  di-ain.  If 
agriculture  were  to  go  down  the  drain,  it 
would  mean  tliat  our  economy  would  be 
shattered. 

Tliere  is  no  quest  on  that  cotton  is  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  raw 
product  with  which  to  make  material 
from  which  clothes  and  other  products 
may  be  made. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  textile 
mills  of  this  country  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  use  all  the  cotton  that 
they  possibly  can  in  order  to  help  the 
economy  of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  if  the  bill  that  I  have 
been  explaining  is  passed,  we  will  pro- 
tect the  producer.  We  will  prevent  the 
estabUslmient  of  many  pockets  of  pov- 
erty throughout  the  South  and  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  my  Judgment  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  AgriciUture  and 
Forestry  to  work  In  the  interest  of  the 
producers  of.  the  conmiodities  which  we 
arc  seeking  to  protect. 

If  that  is  done.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
farm  bill  will  go  far  toward  assisting 
many  farmers  thioughout  the  country. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  industries  of 
our  coimtry  try  to  use  more  and  more 
of  the  products  that  are  produced  on  the 
farm — and  it  is  up  to  them  to  do  it — 
it  will  sustain  agriculture. 

If,  as.  and  when  agriculture  goes  down 
the  drain,  .so  will  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  61  of  the  report  it  is  shown  that 
the  EUender  proposal,  according  to  the 
calculation  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  would  cost  $728  million. 
The  House  bill  would  cost  $723  million. 
The  Talmadge  proposal,  in  its  original 


form,   would  cost  $709  mlUlon.    These 
figures  are  substantially  Identical. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  dlstribu- 
tion  of  this  expenditure  as  it  relates  to 
moneys  that  would  go  to  the  farmers 
and  moneys  that  would  go  to  cotton 
goods  manufacturers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  In  a  nutshell,  tiie 
bill  proposed  by  the  House  and  the  bli: 
that  Is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  TaimadceI,  would  make 
compensatory  payments  all  the  way  to 
the  producers  of  cotton,  instead  of  price 
support. 

There  is  contained  In  the  bill  a  provi- 
sion that  there  can  be  a  loan  of  21  cent' 
on  cotton  for  the  next  year.  However 
that  can  be  reduced  to  90  percent  of 
the  world  price.  As  the  loan  price  is  re- 
duced, the  compensatory  payments  in- 
crease in  order  to  provide  the  same  in- 
come to  the  producer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr,  PresljJent.  am  I 
correct  m  my  understanding  that  under 
the  EUender  bill,  increased  help  would 
be  given  to  the  fai-mer  and  decreased 
help  would  be  given  to  the  manufacturer 
of  cotton  goods? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  pui-p(i.<* 
of  my  amendment.  The  assistance 
would  go  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  EUender  biU  Is 
designed  to  help  the  farmer  more  and 
the  manufacturer  of  the  cotton  goods 
less,  while  the  House  bUl  and  the  Tal- 
madge bill  intends  to  help  the  processor 
more  and  the  fanner  less? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  say  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  in  order  to  give  more  a;:- 
sistance  to  the  millowners,  since  they 
have  received,  under  the  present  legisla- 
tion, a  total  of  approximately  S32  a  bale 
the  committee,  through  my  recommen- 
dation, provided  that  3  cents  a  pound  be 
paid  to  the  millowners,  so  that  they  can 
obtain  their  cotton  at  3  cents  a  pound 
less  than  the  support  price. 

That  is  the  extent  to  which  the  El- 
lender  bill  goes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  wll! 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield  at  tiiat 
point? 

Mr  ELLENDER,    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  distinguishei 
Senator  from  Ohio  addressed  a  question 
to  the  chairman  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Talmadge  amendment.  Let  me  makf 
clear  that  the  Talmadge  amendment 
would  pay  no  sutisidy  to  any  individual 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  the  pro- 
ducer of  cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  compensatory 
pajTnent:  but  it  reduces  the  supp'^r. 
price,  and  all  of  It  becomes  a  burden  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  purpose 
of  the  Talmadge  amendment  is  to  .sell 
cotton  at  world  prices  to  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  buy  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  put  this  ques- 
tion? Would  the  processor»-i3r-«tttton 
independently  receive  financial  beneSis 
under  the  several  blUs  and  under  the 
EUender  biU,  directly? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  EUender 
bill,  the  processor  would  receive  about  3 
cents  a  pound,  but  under  the  Talm?.d?f 
proposal  it  would  be  possible  for  the  proc- 
essor to  purchase  cotton  for  21  cents 
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in  1966  and  thereafter,  depending  on 
what  the  world  price  was.  If  the  world 
price  went  down  to  18  cents,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  processors  bought  the  cotton 
for  18  cents,  the  Government  would  have 
:o  make  up  the  difference  between  18 
cents  and  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
•armcrs  by  direct  payments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  other  two 
bills — excepting  the  EUender  bill — pro- 
vide that  the  payment  would  be  paid 
indirectly,  but  not  directly,  to  the  proc- 
essor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct,  but 
I  repeat  and  emphasize  that  the  duty 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  producers  of  our  commodi- 
ties, to  try  to  keep  them  in  business. 
Let  the  processors,  be  they  processors  of 
textiles  of  flour,  or  what  have  you,  go 
before  the  committees,  and  not  let  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  farm- 
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Secretai-y  of  AgriciUture  unheard  of  dis- 
cretionary authority.  Under  that  biU 
price  support  consists  of  paj-ment  plus  a 
loan  level.  But  the  loan  level  cannot 
be  set  above  90  percent  of  the  world 
price,  and  could  be  set  at  zero.  There- 
fore, the  Secretary  could,  and  I  do  not 
say  he  would,  but  he  could  set  the  loan 
level  at  zero  witli  payments  to  coopera- 
tors  set  at  65  percent  of  parity  or  27.31 
cents  per  pound. 

In  other  words,  under  the  House  bill 
the  producer  would  depend  upon  the 
Government  for  the  major  portion  of  his 
income. 

Mr,  President,  I  presume  that  before 
we  are  through  with  this  bill  there  will 
be  many  more  questions  that  Senators 
may  desire  to  ask,  I  assure  them  I 
shall  be  on  hand  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  they  may  desire  to  ask. 

The  only  part  of  the  bill  I  have  not 


ers  bear  that  biU,  because  that  Is  the  way,^  mentioned  as  yet  is  title  VII,  which  is 


it  will  appear 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earUer  that  I 
would  have  more  to  say  about  the  De- 
partment's predictions.  So  far  I  have 
shown,  from  their  own  figures,  how  ut- 
terly wrong  they  were  last  year  in  Feb- 
ruaiy  when  they  were  predicting  for  the 
crop  that  was  to  be  planted  in  just  a  few 
months.  Now.  this  year,  even  before  the 
1965  crop  is  fuUy  harvested,  they  are 
predicting  for  1966-67.  Undoubtedly 
ihey  beUeve  that  they  are  .seers — but 
from  past  performances,  as  I  have 
sliown.  I  do  not  believe  that  their  crystal 
tiall  is  any  tietter  than  anyone  elses.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  .said  on  the  Senate 
.loor  last  year  that  they  were  wrong  in 
iheir  estimates,  and  my  predictions  did 
come  to  pass,  for  the  law  that  was  en- 
acted, and  the  Department  supported, 
turned  out  to  be  an  absolute  failure  In 
every  regard. 

Last  year's  legislation  was  designed 
to  help  only  the  domestic  mills.  They 
received  a  windfall  amounting  to  about 
532.50  for  every  bale  of  cotton  they  con- 
mmed.  On  a  9  1  million  bale  consump- 
tion this  amounted  to  S295.7  mUlion— 
quite  a  pocketful. 

But,  Mr.  ■president,  in  summar>'.  the 
bill  that  the  committee  approved  this 
year  is  a  farm  bill  in  every  sense  of  the 
»ord.  It  is  designed  to  protect  farm  in- 
come, to  provide  markets  for  pre>ducers 
of  cotton,  to  insure  the  well-being  of  the 
thousands  of  small  rural  communities 
scattered  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt 
upon  which  farmers  depend  so  heavily, 
and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  sound 
future  for  cotton. 

The  Senate  cotton  amendment  is  a 
•'ery  simple  but  direct  attack  on  the 
fundamental  problems  facing  cotton.  It 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  changes,  but 
these  will  ac«>mplish  our  purposes. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  we  re- 
tam  the  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  price 
support  concept  on  the  total  allotment 
of  producers.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  farmers  with  the  price  and  in- 
come protection  they  so  sorely  need. 
The  House  bill,  however,  provides  farm- 
ers with  protection  only  on  65  percent 
"f  their  allotments  and  then  part  or  per- 
haps aU  of  this  could  be  payments.  Ac- 
tually, the  House  bill,  as  it  relates  to 
cotton,  is  a  wide  open  affair,  giving  the 
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concerned  with  miscellaneous  provisions. 
In  that  portion  of  the  bill  there  is  an 
amendment  that  was  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  which  would  leave  the  matter 
of  determining  what  farm  labor  is 
needed  to  do  work  in  saving  crops  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  instead  of  the 
Secretary  of  Lalxir. 

I  realize  that  there  is  much  opposi- 
tion from  labor  to  this  position,  but  we 
have  had  an  experience  in  the  pa.st  year 
that  has  been  vei-y  threatening  and  bad 
for  the  producers  of  commodities  who 
utUize  a  good  deal  of  stoop  labor.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  Uke  to  see  employed  aU 
of  our  men  and  women  who  are  able  to 
perform  service:  but,  somehow,  we  can- 
not find  a  sufficient  number  of  Ameri- 
cans to  do  stoop  labor. 

Consider  the  sugarcane  fields  of  Flor- 
ida, where  it  is  quite  a  task  to  gather  the 
sugarcane  or  to  plant  it.  E:fTorts  have 
been  made  there  in  vain  to  obtain  for- 
eign labor  to  do  the  job.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  silent  in  most 
cases.  It  would  not  respond  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  companies  that  desired  out- 
side labor.  The  same  thing  took  place 
in  California,  when  efforts  were  made  to 
gather  lettuce  and  other  crops  that  de- 
manded stoop  labor. 

With  respect  to  the  picking  of  dates, 
which  requires  men  of  strength  and  ex- 
perience enough  to  be  able  to  climb  50- 
foot  ladders  to  gather  dates  from  palm 
trees,  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  local 
labor.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  There  was  little  or 
no  response. 

The  conmilttee  felt  that  if  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce their  crops,  they  should  be  assured 
of  sufficient  labor  to  gather  them,  par- 
ticularly when  the  crops  to  be  gathered 
cannot  be  gathered  by  machine  but  re- 
quire hand  labor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  good  provi- 
sion.   I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  adopt  it. 

Another  proposal  that  was  put  in  the 
bill  by  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE]  provides,  in  effect,  that 
it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if 
wheat  or  any  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts sold  abroad  on  regular  commercial 
terms  to  anyone,  the  purchaser  should 
have  the  privilege  of  using  any  bottoms 


he  chooses  in  order  to  have  the  products 
carried  abroad.  That  provision  applies 
to  aU  commodities.  When  steel  or  any 
other  manufactured  product  is  sent 
abroad,  the  purchaser  usually  chooses 
the  ships  upon  which  the  goods  are 
carried. 

AU  that  the  provision  does,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  to  make  a  declaration  that  it 
is  the  .sense  of  Congress  that  any  coun- 
irj'  abroad  that  purcha.ses  any  of  our 
goods,  particularly  .surplus  products  like 
wheat,  shall  be  permitted  to  use  such 
bottoms  as  it  chooses 

Mr.  L.'\USCHE  Mr  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 
Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  yield, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  ¥^y  purposes  of  in- 
formation, are  any  of  the  producers  of 
industrial  products  of  this  Nation  bound 
by  the  same  obligation  to  use  .American 
bottoms  in  shipping  the  goods  when  sold 
to  foreign  countries  that  is  imposed  upon 
the  food  products  of  the  farmers? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  except  that  un- 
der PubUc  Law  480.  there  is  a  provision 
that  50  percent  of  aU  Public  Law  480 
goods  must  be  shipped  In  American  bot- 
toms.   That  is  the  only  provision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  none  of  the  other 
goods  which  we  manufacture  are  re- 
quired to  be  shipped  on  American  bot- 
toms, except  the  farmers'  products. 
under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  under- 
standine, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recall  that  recently 
discussions  were  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  concernln.?  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quirement of  shipping  in  American  bot- 
toms raises  the  cost  of  our  farm  products 
in  some  instances — <if  grain,  for  ex- 
ample—by at>out  12  to  13  cents  a  busheL 
Mr.  EI.T.EJJDER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  increased 
price  has  in  some  instances  placed  us 
In  a  noncompetitive  position. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  lost  many 
sales  because  of  that. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  The  provision  about 
which  the  Senator  is  speaking  declares 
it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  release  farm  products 
from  this  burden  of  being  carried  at  an 
Increased  cost  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct 

There  is  another  provision  In  the  mis- 
cellaneous portion  of  the  bill,  title  vn. 
which  spells  out  a  formula  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  aUolled  acres  m  the  event 
of  the  sale  of  the  farm.  That  was  a 
provision  suggested  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  -  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1. 

I  think  it  Ls  a  good  provision,  and  I 
am  sure  that  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  wU]  press 
for  it  should  anj-  opposition  develop. 

There  is  another  provision  that  was 
added,  I  think  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovsrn],  which 
gives  authority — it  Is  not  mandatory,  but 
gives  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— to  purchase  dairy  products  at 
market  prices  to  meet  program  require- 
ments for  schools,  domestic  reUef  dls- 
tnbution.    community    action,    foreign 
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distribution,  and  other  programs,  when 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
nre  insufiBcient. 

That,  Mr.  President,  concludes  my 
presentation,  and  unless  there  are  fur- 
ther questions,  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  to  receive  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8469)  to  provide 
certain  mcreases  in  annuities  payable 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
in?  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10586)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966.  and  for  other  purposes;  and  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  dtsarrrecment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEI'ARTMENTS  OP  LABOR. 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
rait  a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  tv.'o 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HP.  10586)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  andifor  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER!  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legisl.Ttive  clerk  read  the  repcit. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. ) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  of  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the 
committee  of  conference  is  Sl.223.181,- 
500,  a  reduction  of  $184  million  from  the 
Senate  allowance,  but  the  same  amount 
is  allowed  by  the  House. 

For  "Elementan-  and  secondary  edu- 
cational activities"  the  budget  estimate 
was  SI. 295. 684. 000,  of  which  $1,070,684.- 

000  was  for  the  basic  grants  under  title 

1  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  State 
educational  agencies  serving  areas  with 
concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families.  The  House  allowed  for 
the  purposes  of  title  I.  $775  million  a 
reduction  of  $295,634,000.  but  provided 
that  determinations  and  paj-ments  un- 
der such  title  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, the  full  entitlements,  which 
is  currently  estimated  to  be  $1,170,790- 
000. 

The  Senate  restored  $184  million  of 
the  reduction  In  funds  for  title  I  and 
provided  that  the  determinations  and 
payments  under  such  title  would  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  budget  request.  $1  - 
070.684.000,  with  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion In  the  ultimate  obligational  author- 
ity of  appro.ximately  $100  million.  The 
House  version  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  yielded  on  amend- 
ments Nos.  1,  2.  and  3. 

The  Senate  had  redistributed  the 
funds.  $20,250,000,  requested  and  al- 
lowed by  the  House  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  an  Intensification 
of  work  dealing  with  the  problems  set 
out  In  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and 
Stroke.  The  conferees  accepted  these 
four  amendments. 

The  amendment.  No.  8,  offered  bv  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire;' 
adding  a  general  provision  making  ap- 
plicable to  the  HEW  items  In  the  pend- 
ing bill,  section  207  of  the  1966  general 
bill  is  reported  In  disagreement,  but  the 
House  managers  have  moved  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state,  as  I  think  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  tlie  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  knows,  when  I  signed  thii 
conference  report  on  behalf  of  myself 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr 
YotTNc),  and  the  Senator  ixom  Ne* 
Hampshire  tMr.  Cotton].  I  did  it  be- 
cause I  believed  the  bill  must  go  through. 
and  that  perhaps  ultimately  all  the 
money  will  be  appropriated  within  the 
terms  of  the  authorization. 

Tire  Senate  struck  out  the  proviso  that 
payments  imder  such  title  shall  be  on  tiit 
basis  of  the  amount  autliorlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  title.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  House  proviso  should  re- 
main. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  signed  the  confer- 
ence report  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues  because  I  believed  the  bill  had 
to  go  through,  though  I  do  not  person- 
ally approve  of  that  provision,  because 
what  it  amounts  to  is  contract  authority 
for  the  administration  to  spend,  in  this 
instance,  S395  million  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated. 

If  they  do,  they  come  back  to  Congrem. 
and  Congress  must  appropriate  what 
they  have  spent.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  see  a  larger  appropriation,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Senate  originally,  and  have 
the  administration  come  back  for  any 
additional  money  which  might  properly 
be  spent  under  the  authority.  But  it  Is 
a  technical  point,  and  while  I  believe 
in  the  position  of  the  Senate  rather  than 
that  of  the  Hou.se,  I  signed  the  confer- 
ence report  because  I  believed  that  the 
bill  should  become  law  promptly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say.  not  in  refutation  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu-setts  has  already 
.said,  that  I,  too,  would  have  preferred 
the  version  adopted  by  the  Senate.  But 
after  all.  In  conference,  we  had  to  reach 
an  agreement,  and  I  understand  that  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  is  acceptable  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  supplemental  estimate,  the  House  al- 
lowance, the  Senate  allowance,  and  the 
conference  agreement  on  each  item  in 
the  bill.  H.R.  10586. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcosr. 
as  follows: 


Dfparlments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1988,  H.R.  10588 


H.  Doc. 

No. 


Departmenf  orageory 


L'll 

211 
311 
211 


149 
149 
149 


Pepabtment  or  Lmoa 

MA.VPOREH  ADMrMSTKATION 

Manpowfr  dsTelopment  and  tralnlni;  acUtlUM 

Oflace  of  Manpower  Admlnlstriitor.s.'ilnrtes  and  e.xpon«»5      "    '" 

Burrail  o(  .^pprontl.-cslilD  nnd  Tralninj.  ssiliu-les  and  i-ipensesTr      _  IIZI  — •— 

Bureau  of  Eniplo>T«ent  Securit.v.  salanrs  and  (!XT>cns«3. . ^Jir^.I "l'.""!" 

OfMrr  or  TITF.  srCRETART 

*  imd'"*Den''""^  '"  odmiallon  and  employmwit  in  agriculture  of  nonimmigrant  aUeoa.  lalarlM 

Total,  Department  of  Labor _ 

Defartiixnt  op  Health,  EnrrATioN.  a.vd  Welpaee 

OPPICI  or  EDOCAIIOS 

Elementary  and  wcondary  educational  acUvlties  _a 

Rt^carch  and  trainlnE _    _  

Salaries  and  eipcnst5S ,_ '    "" 


Estlmutei 


»1;M.070.000 

413,000 
881,200 


i,M8,ooa 


198,988,000 


1,296,684,000 
49,000.000 
4,600.000 


House 
allowance 


$120,070,000 
27.  535,  8110 

844, :«) 


1,723,000 


168,628,000 


0(!7,000.000 

4S.  ooii.  ttao 

4,090,000 


Senate 
allowance 


Sii'e,o7o,ooo 

J7,ri3i,S0O 
353,000 
844.200 


l,7i23,0OO 


19«,92«,00O 


1,191,000.000 
45,000.100 
4, 090, 000  I 


Confenince 
agreemoii 


»l28,i):i).'" 

«44,  -W 


\.-23,(ai 


158,  .126.0)11 


967,000,010 

is.non.ooii 
4  fisaow 
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10SS8 — Continued 


H.  Doc. 
N'o. 


Department  or  agency 


DtPARTMESTor  Heaitb.  Eodcatiov,  avd  WELFARE— Continued 


Resparch  and  training. 
Salurics  and  expanses.. 


VQCATIO.SAL  RenABIUTATlOK   ADMINISTRATION 


rvriK  aiAiTB  mvicx 

Chronic  iliwasts  and  lieallh  of  the  aged. 

C  omttiunk'nble  dlsoiise  activilW  ^  '  '  '"' 

i-ommuniu  licall h  pr  ictlce  and  research '""  ' 

Nation  il  laMituteoiacncrtl  Medical  Sclrneea        "  '" 

ViitlfHi.il  C^ncfr  Institute—  "      ' 

.Natlonil  llf.irt  Insllltiw.i ' " 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  DJsrasesand  Blindness."!! 

„  ,    _.  ,  ADMINISTRATION*  ON  AGIKO 

Salaries  and  vsiienses 


Eatimatee 


orricE  or  the  hcretakt 
Officr  n(  Audit,  sftlarii's  and  r4pensps 

praoj  ol  the  Oeiwral  Cuunsol.  .tilarins  and  ctpenses IT 

.National  IVcllnlcal  In-«llul«  for  the  tH'ar.... \ 

Total.  Departraeni  otBealth,  EducnUoii,  and  Welfare.. 
Total  o(  the  bill 


*«,ir,o,ooo 

70,000 


i4.r«io.oiio 

1.000.000 

;.  700. 1100 

2.200.000 
4.000.000 
0.  800.000 
4.290.IW0 


200.  OUO 
99.000 

4:Hi,oao 


1,553,018,000 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


H,  100.000 
70.000 


12. 800.000 
1.000.000 
2,700.000 
2. 200. 00(1 
4.000,000 
9.800.000 
4. 250. 000 


180.000 
85.900 
420.000 


1,066.056.500 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


M.  100.000 

7o.(ion 


I'j.  wn.  1100 

1.  QUO.  uou 
2. 700. 000 
4.  .150.000 
-M  50. 000 
.1. 0.10. 000 
9. 900. 000 


i"o.ooo 

86.500 
420,000 


Conference 
Qfireeinent 


1.250,659,900 


*8.10n.uOO 
70,000 


12,800.0011 
1.000,000 
2. 7110. 000 
4.  SIM.  000 
5,1.10.000 
5. 050. 000 
.1,900.000 


180.000 
8.1.500 
420.000 


1.006.655.500 
1,223.181,900 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 
I  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
Income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
inodlties,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity In  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

.Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  farm  bill  will 
mean  a  consldei;able  Improvement  In  ex- 
isting farm  price-support  programs. 
However,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  price-support  programs,  particu- 
larly for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton, 
are  still  more  complicated  and  difficult 
for  farmers  as  well  as  others  to  under- 
stand than  they  should  be. 

The  level  of  price  support,  too,  should 
be  higher  to  help  farmers  meet  the  seri- 
ous situation  they  find  themselves  in— 
that  of  constant  and  sharp  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  operation  while  farm  prices, 
particularly  for  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
are  lower  today  than  they  were  20  years 
ago. 

I  believe  most  people  would  like  to  see 
some  farm  price-support  programs  ter- 
minated sometime  In  the  future.  With 
our  ever-increasing  population  here  in 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world, 
tlie  need  for  food  will  be  so  great  that 
some  of  these  programs  could  be  elim- 
inated—that is,  if  farmers  would  be  pro- 
rtded  some  protection  against  the  dump- 
mg  of  foreign  agricultural  commodities 
in  this  cotmtry. 

This  Is  particularly  true  with  reference 
»  sugar  and  wool  of  which  we  Import 
approximately  half  of  our  requirements. 

The  producers  of  wheat  find  them- 
selves in  perhaps  the  most  difficult  posi- 
tion of  all  producers.  Russia  and  its 
satellite  countries  have  a  serious  wheat 


deficit  and  are  purchasing  huge  quanti- 
ties from  Canada  and  every  other  sur- 
plus-producing country  In  the  world. 
They  are  paying  for.,thls  wheat  In  hard 
currencies— including  dollars. 

If  the  wheat  producers  in  the  United 
States  had  access  to  these  markets,  as  do 
the  Canadians,  then  the  need  for  wheat 
price-support  programs  would  become  far 
less  urgent.  Canada  recently  sold  Russia 
$450  million  worth  of  wheat  at  $1.93  a 
bushel. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  a  Presiden- 
tial order,  half  of  all  the  wheat  shipped 
to  Russia  or  Russian -bloc  countries  must 
be  carried  in  U.S.  bottoms.  This  means 
a  shipping  rate  for  U.S.  produced  wheat 
of  from  20  to  30  cents  a  bushel  higher 
than  Canadian  wheat.  This  is  enough 
of  a  price  differential  to  prevent  any  U.S. 
sales. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  never  understand 
why  aU  of  these  protests  arc  made 
against  selling  wheat  to  Russia  when 
there  is  no  impediment  on  any  other 
farm  commodity,  or  most  Industrial 
goods  being  sold  to  Russia  or  Its  satel- 
lites. 

Indeed,  there  are  some  huge  sales  of 
Industrial  goods,  and  even  industrial 
plants,  to  Rumania  and  other  bloc  coun- 
tries. 

There  are  ever-increasing  sales  of  soy- 
beans to  these  countries  and  soybeans 
are  much  more  of  a  strategic  commodity 
than  wheat  since  they  are  far  more  use- 
ful in  the  manufacture  of  anunimltion 
than  is  wheat. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  surplus 
soybean-producing  country  In  the  world. 
If  we  were  to  shut  off  our  shipments  of 
soybeans  to  Russia  and  the  Communlst- 
bloc  countries,  we  could  effectively  pre- 
vent them  from  obtaining  soybeans. 
But  we  are  only  one  of  many  surplus 
wheat-producing  nations.  The  Russians 
are  obtaining  all  the  wheat  they  want. 
They  can  get  it  because  other  surplus 
wheat-producing  countries  are  now  In- 
creasing their  production. 

Over  the  years  the  wheat  producers 
of  this  country  have  had  to  depend  on 


exports  for  markets  for  more  than  half 
of  their  production. 

Since  wheat  is  singled  out  as  the  only 
farm  commodity  that  cannot  be  sold  in 
the  big  dollar  markets  of  the  world, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  continue 
and  improve  in  every  way  possible  wheat 
price-support  programs.  Failure  to  do 
this  would  mean  bankruptcy  for  this 
large  and  very  Important  wheat  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

Because  of  the  great  need  for  improv- 
ing the  income  to  wheat  farmers  to  meet 
the  problems  they  have  of  being  locked 
out  of  most  of  the  dollar  markets  of  the 
world,  I  Introduced  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  blended  price-support  level 
for  wheat  from  SI. 81  a  bushel,  contained 
in  the  House-passed  bill,  to  SI. 90  a 
bushel.  This  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  and  lacked 
only  one  vote  of  being  unanimous. 

The  blended  price  support  .should  Ipe 
far  more,  but  I  felt  this  was  the  most 
that  would  be  obtainable.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
very  modest  increase. 

In  many  respects  my  other  amend- 
ments which  were  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee will  simplify  the  wheat  program. 
I  hope.  loo.  that  these  will  be  retained 
Mr.  President,  the  feed  grain  section 
of  the  bill  which  is  also  important  to 
my  area  of  the  United  States,  is  some- 
what of  an  improvement  over  the  exist- 
ing program.  It  does  provide  more  di.-;- 
cretionary  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  lower  price  support,*, 
but  I  hope  he  will  not  follow  this  course. 
Tlie  feed  grain  price-support  program 
is  not  only  important  to  the  producers 
of  feed  grains,  but  of  equal  if  not  even 
more  importance,  to  the  producrt-s  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultrj-.  There  always 
has  been  and  probably  always  will  be  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  price  of 
feed  grains  and  meat  products. 

The  wool  price-support  program  con- 
tained in  this  bill  Is  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  the  cxl.'^tin?  program.  It 
provides  a  simple  and  reasonable  for- 
mula in  setting  future  levels  of  price 
supports  for  wool. 
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It  wm  mean  a  slight  Increase,  too.  In 
price-support  levels.  This  Ls  an  Indus- 
try. Mr.  President,  that  would  need  no 
program  whatever  if  some  protection 
were  provided  against  the  vast  Imports 
of  wool  into  this  country.  More  than 
half  of  all  the  wool  used  In  the  United 
States  is  imported. 

Of  considerable  Interest  to  people  in 
the  upper  Midwest,  too,  is  the  land  retire- 
ment section  of  this  bill.  In  several  re- 
spects it  represents  a  considerable  Im- 
provement over  the  old  soil  bank  pro- 
gram. 

It  will  be  more  effective  in  reducing 
the  production  of  crops  in  surplus.  It 
is  a  more  effective  and  less  costly  way  ot 
diverting  land  from  production  of  sur- 
plus commodities  than  under  the  pres- 
ent program  of  diverting  acreage  on  a 
year-to-year  basis. 

There  will  be  considerable  benefit  to 
the  wildlife  interests  of  this  country. 
Through  voluntary  cooperation  with 
farmers,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
amount  of  acreage  set  aside  specifically 
for  wildlife  programs. 

All  of  the  price-support  programs  un- 
der this  bill  will  be  e.xtended  for  a  4- 
year  period.  This.  too.  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  farmers  over  present  pro- 
grams which  have  been  of  shorter  dura- 
tion and  presented  dUBcult  planning 
problems  for  farmers. 

Unfortunately,  the  costs  of  these  price- 
support  programs  have  been  badly  dis- 
torted by  even  some  proponents  of  this 
type  of  legislation. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  as  it  pertains  to  wheat 
is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  wheat  price- 
support  program.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
give  you  just  two  or  three  example.s. 

Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  it  is 
estimated  that  this  year  we  will  sell  ap- 
proximately S8,51  million  worth  of  wheat 
to  foreign  countries  for  foreign  curren- 
cies. This  wheat  will  go  to  the  hungry 
people  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world  This  is  really  a  part  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  and  I  think  most  peo- 
ple would  concede  that  making  our  food 
available  to  hungry  people  gains  us  far 
more  friends  than  giving  away  bllUons 
in  U.S.  dollars. 

Under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  it  Is 
estimated  we  will  give  away  $77  million 
worth  of  wheat  to  famine-stricken  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  This  will  be  either 
through  outright  gifts  or  the  food  con- 
tained in  the  food  packages  distributed 
by  church  organizations  and  CARE. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  any- 
one would  want  to  charge  the  cost  of 
such  a  worthy  relief  program  as  this  as 
a  part  of  the  wheat  price-support  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  under  this  kind 
of  bookkeeping,  the  average  person 
thinks  that  the  farmers  are  getting  sub- 
sidy checks  for  the  cost  of  the  food  that 
we  give  to  these  needy  people. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples, 
Mr.  President,  of  how  wrong  it  is  to 
charge  this  more  than  $1  billion  cost  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program  for  wheat 
to  the  wheat  price-support  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  prepared  by  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to        There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
the  cost  of  the  wheat  price-support  pro-     was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorh 


gram. 


as  follows: 
CoM.MopiTr  Credit  Cobpokatios 
Wheat  and  wheal  product:  Total  ezpendilura,  fiscal  yean  1984-86 
[In  mllUoos  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  yeai 

liWl-64 

1964-65 

eitl. 
mated 

196.HH 
esti- 
mated 

BU'lcctary  oxponditurcs: 

Ciirryinp  cliiu-fps  (cscludlng  Interest) 

Net  loons  and  purcliiu^ea. 

\ 

rj63 

79 

lis 

W 

$176 
331 

33 

10 

410 
1497 

tlOl 

Commodity  exi)**rt  payniftnts .^ 

Mcu-ketinR  certltlciile  oiwriit ions: 

1! 

Certinculcs  sold  tovxtiort«rstuid  prooessors .... . 

's™ 

•Vet  wrtincsle  operotloai 

Sales  proceeds; 

Sules  for  dollars: 

Domestic ... 

<I44 
<\t 

lion 

•  110 
"HI 
■406 

■  ISO 
■34 

■DO 
■  JO 

■  103 
I3S 

■163 

"110 
'30 

f'liynient  In  kind: 

Domestic _. , ....^ 

Kxport.iwA _  .  .  "":::::: — 

Export,  other  than  IWA_^_.^.„.,  -  „       .i. 

Barter "  "Z'l 

PubUcLawteO _       .„ ._,_         ■    "       '    ■ 

>» 

/             Totnl  sates  proceed*-.,.^..*- . 

■  MS 
17 

■  695 

Ul 

■114 

I4U 
It 

to 

'   Other' r.™.!„......~....~:zz:""i™;:; ""   " 

Total  price  support  ond  related  eipendiluiet ,11 ...    ,'."." Uli 

Public  Low^SO  commodity  costs  (iroaa): 

Title  I : 

Title  II ^ ■ "■ 

Title  IV _.  ._ :: : ~- 

m 

113 

30 

SSI 

77 
123 

Il2t 

no 

Total,  Public  Law  4Sn  commodity  COWS 

International  Wheat  .lereeraent - 

1,136 
126 

1,051 
29 

Total  expenditures  (as  shown  in  b:iclcup  for  badget  estimates) 

1,164 

906 

1.158 

Other  Items  of  eipcnditures  and  receipts  ususUy  not  estimated  by  commodity: 

ImnuIMl  Interest 

Public  Law  AiH):                                                                                '" 

interests 

Ocean  transportation:                                                                 "  '  "*"'* 

Title  I „ _ 

Title  II „_^           

Title  III,  sec.  418 • „ ..„..    .     ...I    "'.'Z'.'.. 

Title  IV „ :"!" 

•  112 
11 

117 

20 
3U 
3 

•70 

S 

I'JII 
10 
34 
20 

■i 

si 

E 
U 

■a 

Total,  Public  La«r4S0  ocean  traosponatlon 

170 

201 

Dollar  recoTertes  and  collections  Public  Iaw  480: 

Title  I'. 

TIllolV _ ...'..'.'. 

<  IM 
■23 

1  130            ■  117 
I  115            >  III 

Total,  Public  Law  460  dollar  recorcrles  and  collections 

■174 
22 
141 

■245 

la 

47 

Darterod  materials  transferred  to  stockpile  •*._   __    _    . 

Total,  other  Hems  ofexpendUuresand  receipts  (net) 

li 

Grand  total,  all  above  Items 

1,30S 

1,013 

i,m 

'  Denotes  receipt. 

■  Tills  amount  of  not  receipts  Is  more  than  offset  by  in)  subsidy  paymonta  (eertlflcate  refunds)  to  exlw-rtrrs  cui 
wheat  and  products  exported  and  (6)  the  value  o(  marketing  certificates  Included  In  the  price  paid  by  CCf '  for  wheit 
proflucts  purchase<l. 

»  C  on.^Uts  of  loan  settlement  costs,  net  overdeliverles  or  underdeliveries  of  loan  collateral,  net  Inventory  transfer!^, 
and  miscplliineous  Imome  and  expense. 

•  Lniudes  Interest  on  unrecovcred  prior  years'  losses. 
'  E>clu'le5  interest  on  unrecoverod  prior  itars'  losses, 

•  l*ror.ited. 

'  Represents  total  estimated  recoveries  over  the  time  period  specified  In  the  variDu.s  agreements  (up  to  a  raaxinitim 
of  20  years)  for  sMpmcnts  durifie  the  flstal  year 

•  The  exp^'iidlture  I?  olTscl  by  strat«lc  materials  of  eoual  value  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  suhltct 
to  eventual  disposition  by  the  General  Services  Adiulnlstratlon. 

Note.— Accouiitlne  rei-ords  do  not  disclose  expetnlitures  by  commodity  for  Interest,  o^an  transrw>rlatlon  f'lr  •»<' 
41«  st.ipmenis.  dollar  roioverles  under  Public  Law  410,  title  1.  or  the  cost  of  wheat  applicable  to  bartered  nialerials 
transferre<l  to  the  stockpile.  Flpures  for  these  Items  represent  e-stiniatts  or  allot-alinns  of  total  exi-Mulitiin-s  or  re- 
coveries applicable  to  wheat  3:id  wheat  prodmls- 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  very  much  that  there 
may  be  some  further  improvements  to 
this  farm  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  later  by  the  House-Senate  conferees 
which  will  be  appointed  to  iron  out  the 
differences  between  the  House-passed 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  We  need  this 
legislation  badly. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
for  the  very  excellent  statement  he  has 
made  on  the  agricultural  situation  a.^  a 
whole,  and  particularly  as  it  affects 
wheat.    I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  bring 
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out  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wheat  that 
Is  exported  goes  through  Public  Law  480 
and  food-for-peace  and  other  human- 
itarian programs;  and  also  that  he 
stressed  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  a 
market  in  the  world  competitive  market 
for  wheat  by  not  selling  wheat  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern-bloc  countries. 

Last  year  we  exported  730  million 
bjshels  of  wheat,  and  only  165  million 
bushels  were  sold  for  dollars.  We  have 
an  opportimity  to  sell  in  the  world  mar- 
ket, a  market  taken  over  by  Canada.  Ar- 
sentina.  and  Australia,  probably  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  which  would  help 
cur  balance  of  payments  and  would  save 
our  taxpayers  money  by  reducing  the 
storage  costs.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
make  a  difference  of  20  cents  a  bushel 
10  the  wheatgrower.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  cutting  oft  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face  in  this  situation. 

Coming  from  a  wheat  State.  I  know 
that  every  wheatgrower  is  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  pro- 
posing the  section  In  the  bill  which  is 
largely  the  amendment  he  introduced 
earlier  this  year.  It  is  of  great  value 
to  the  wheatgrowers  and  to  agnculture 
as  a  whole.  We  are  all  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. The  wheat  section  in  the  bill  is 
a  major  part  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MtJNDi],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  Sena- 
tor's estimate  as  to  the  increase  In  the 
price  of  selling  wheat  to  foreign  coun- 
tries because  of  the  obligation  of  carry- 
ing half  the  wheat  in  American  bottoms? 
I  believe  the  Senator  gave  a  figure 
previously. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  un- 
derstand it  is  about  20  to  30  cents  a 
bushel. 

.SMEN-DMFNT   NO.   432 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  432. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  not  read,  but  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
la  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  ot  p.iges  104.  105.  and  106 
=nd  Insert  In  lieu  tiiereof  the  following: 

**TITLE    VI — COTTON 

■Stc.  601.  The  Agricultural  Adjuiitmcnt 
«t  of    1938.    OS   amended.    Is   amended    as 

'ollows : 

■<  1 '  Section  348  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
'y  adding  the  following  new  sentences  at  the 
j-a  thereof:  "The  Secretary  mav  extend  the 
^r.od  lor  perforni.ince  of  obllgaUons  in- 
™rred  In  connection  with  payments  made 
•or  the  period  ending  July  31.  JS66.  or  mav 
™  t  payment!;  on  raw  cotton  In  Inventory 
'"  July  31.  1969.  at  the  rate  In  effect  on  such 
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date.     No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  the  1966  crop  cotton.' 

"(2)  Section  346  of  tlie  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  aubsectlon 
as  follows: 

"  '(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  for  the  1966.  1967.  1968.  and 
1989  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  the  farin  op- 
erator elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  of  cotton  by  planting  an  acreage 
not  exceeding  50  per  centum  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  .allotment  established  under 
section  344.  all  cotton  of  such  crop  produced 
on  the  form  may  be  marketed  free  of  any 
penalty  under  this  section;  Provided.  That 
the  foregoing  shall  be  applicable  only  to 
farms  for  which  acreage  allotments  were  es- 
tablished for  1985  and  the  farm  operator  for 
the  current  year  was  the  operator  of  such 
farm  for  1965  or  has  acquU-ed  such  farm  by 
Inheritance  from  the  operator  since  such  year. 
The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to 
forgo  price  support  for  any  such  year  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  lor  price 
support-  on  cotton  on  any  other  farm  In 
which  he  has  a  cpntrolllng  or  3ubst;intlal 
interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
Acreage  planted  to  cotton  In  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  sec- 
tion 344  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  in 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments.' 

"(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
effective  with  the  1968  crop,  to  read  as 
follows; 

"  'Sec.  350.    In  order  to  afford  prtxlucers 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  program 
of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support 
as  provided  in  section   103(d)    of  the  Aeri- 
cultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  the  Srcre- 
tary   shall    determine    a    national    domestic 
allotment  for  the  1966.  1967,  1968   and  1969 
crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic    consumption     of    upland    cotton 
(Standard  bales  of  foiu-  hundred  und  eighty 
pounds  net  weight)  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  In  the  year  in  wliUci.  the  crop  Is 
to   be   produced.     The    Secretary   shall    de- 
tennlnc  a  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment 
percentage  from  each  such   year  by  divid- 
ing (1)  the  national  domestic  allotment  (In 
net   weight   pounds)    by    (2)    the   total   for 
an  states  of  the  product  of  the  state  ocre- 
"FL  s'lotment    and     Oia     projected     State 
>leld.     Tlie    farm    domestic    acreage    allot- 
ment  shall    be    established    by    multiplying 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment    percentage:    Provided     That    no 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less 
innL     ,^"r,  "°'""  Of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment:  Provided  farther.  That,  except  for 
farms  the  acreage  allotments  of  which  are 
reduced  iinder  section  344 (mi.  the  farm  do- 
mes  Ic  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
smaller   of  ten   acres   or   the   farm   acreage 
allotment    established    under    section    344 
such  national  domestic  allotment  shall  b- 
determined  not  later  than  October  15  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  Is  to  be  produced.' 

"Sec  602.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  bv  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection  at  tlie  end 
thereof: 

'"(did)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision  of  this  Act.  If  producers  have  not  dis- 
approved marketing  quotas,  price  support 
shall  be  m.ade  available  for  the  1966  1967 
1968.  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection. 

"'(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  made  available  to  co- 
operators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
average  world  marlcet  price  for  Middling  one- 
Inch  upland  cotton  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  for  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  har- 
vest season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share 


of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  In 
the  Umted  States  taking  Into  conslderaUon 
the  factors  speclfled  In  section  401(b)  of  thl* 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents 
per  pound  for  MiddUng  one-inch  upland 
cotton.  "^ 

"■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  addi- 
tional price  support  for  each  such  crop 
tiu-ough  payments  In  cash  or  In  kind  to  co- 
operators  at  a  rate  not  less  than  nine  cenU 
per  pound:  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the 
national  average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  under 
paragraph  (2i  and  the  rate  at  which  pay- 
ments arc  made  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  less  than  65  per  centiun  nor  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
cotton.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  ou 
the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  projected  farm  yield  by  the  acre- 
age planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm  domes- 
tic acre;ige  allotment:  Provided.  That  any 
such  farm  planting  not  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  such  domestic  acreage  allotment 
snail  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire 
amount  of  such  allotment. 

■•■(41  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  price 
support  payments  in  cash  or  In  kind  in  addi- 
tion to  the  payments  authorized  In  para- 
grnpli  |3|  to  cooperators  who  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  p<^rtlon  ot  their 
cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the  production 
of  cotton  to  approved  conservation  practices 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided.  That  the  total  reduction  In  such 
cotton  acreage  shall  not  exceed  35  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  but  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  required  on  small  farms  with 
minimum  domestic  acreage  allotments  under 
section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  ot  1938.  as  amended.  The  rate  of  pay- 
ment under  this  paragraph  shall  be  such  rate 
as  the  Secretory  determines  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  but  shall  not  be  le.'is  th.an  50  per 
centiun  of  the  national  average  loan  rate  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (2).  Such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton 
determined  by  multiplying  the  acreage  di- 
verted from  the  production  of  cotton  by  the 
projected  farm  yield,  except  that  pa^-ment  to 
small  farms  with  minimum  domestic  acreage 
allotments  under  section  350  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  ot  1938.  as  amesided. 
shall  be  made  off  a  quantity  of  cotton  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  sn  acreage  equal  to  35 
per  centum  of  such  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment  hy  the  projected  farm  yield. 

"  '(5)   The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  per  centum  of  the  payments  under 
this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of  de- 
termination of  performance  and  the  balance 
of  such  payments  shall  be  made  os  soon  after 
determination  of  performance  as  practicable, 
"•(6)   Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to 
participate  in  the  acre:ige  reduction  program 
authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage 
is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  price  sup- 
port payments  for  the  1966  crop  shall  be  made 
at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  na- 
tional average  loan  rate   established  under 
paragraph  (2)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  de- 
termined by  multiplying  15  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm 
yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allotment 
may  l>e  released  under  the  provisions  of  epc- 
tion  344(m)(3)    of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment  Act    of    1938.    as    amended:  P-ovidi-d 
That  for  the  1967.  1B68,  and  1969  crops  such 
rate  of  payment  shall  be  that  which  tbe  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  comparable  to  the 
rate  of  payment  under  paragraph  (4)      The 
acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this 
paragraph   shall  be  regurded  as  planted  to 
cotton   for  purposes  of   establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
and  farm  bases. 

•"(7)  Payments  In  kind  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  through  the  Issuance 
of  certificates  which  the  Commodltv  CYedIt 
Corporation  shall  redeem  for  cotton  under 
regulations  Issuecl  by  the  Secretary  at  a  value 
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per  pound  equnl  to  r'^t  less  than  the  current 
loan  rate  therelor.  The  Corporation  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing 
ol  such  certificates  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  progrum  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection. 

■*'(8)  Payments  under  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned 
on  the  farm  having  an  ncreage  of  approved 
conservation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of  (U 
the  reduction  In  cotton  ncreisgc  required  to 
qualify  for  payments  under  paragraph  (4)  or 
the  acreage  with  respect  to  which  payments 
Arc  made  under  paragraph  (0).  as  the  CIl^e 
may  be.  and  (ti)  the  average  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  tlie  farm  devoted  to  designated  soll- 
ccnservtng  crops  or  practices.  Including  stiin- 
mer  fallow  and  Idle  land,  during  a  base  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any 
part  of  such  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax.  If  he  determines  that  such  production 
Is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  Income. 

'*'(9»  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to 
cotton  on  any  farm  which  qualifies  for  pay- 
ment under  paragraph  I4|  of  this  subsection 
shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  coimty,  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  excluding  adjustments  under  sub- 
"ectlon  (m)(2)  thereof. 

■•■(lOi  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers.  Including  provi- 
sion for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
m  price  support  under  this  subsection. 

■  111)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  amount  of  price- 
support  payments  made  with  respect  to  any 
farm  may  be  adjusted  for  f.iilure  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

■'■(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  If  as  a  result  of  limitations 
hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  sup- 
port under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  Is 
unr.ble  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators 
the  full  amount  of  combined  price  support 
to  wlilch  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  paragraphs  1 31  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton.  (A)  price 
support  to  cooperates  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  such  crop  i  If  marketing  quotas  have 
not  been  disapproved )  through  loans  or  pur- 
chases at  such  level  not  less  than  05  per 
centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate;  (B)  In  order  to  keep  up- 
land cotton  to  the  m.ixlmum  extent  practi- 
cable In  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such 
price  support  may  be  carried  out  through 
the  simultaneous  piirch.tse  of  cotton  nt  the 
support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the  cot- 
ton would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan  thereon:  and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemp- 
tion price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretnry  de- 
termines win  provide  orderly  marketing  of 
cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will 
retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market 
for  cotton  produced  In  the  United  States. 

•'  'ilZ)  An  acreage  on  a  farm  In  any  such 
year  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not 
planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood. 
or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  pay- 
ments imder  this  subsection  If  such  acreage 
is  not  subsequently  devoted  to  any  price- 
supported  crop  in  such  year. 


"■(14J  Section  408ib)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
changing  me  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  Provided.  That  for  upland  cotton 
a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose 
farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such  cotton  for 
the  1966  crop  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  and  for  the 
1967.  1968.  and  1969  crops  does  not  exceed 
such  percentage,  not  less  than  90  or  more 
than  100  per  centum,  ol  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
except  that  tiila  proMso  shall  not  apply  to 
any  farm  receiving  a  minimum  farm  dom.et- 
tic  acreage  allotment  under  section  350  ol 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  oi  1938.  as 
amended. " 

"'(ia)  The 'provisions  of  subsection  8ig) 
of  the  Soil  Conser\'atlc'n  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to  pay- 
ments tmder  this  subsection.' 

"Sec.  603  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  ns  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b): 

"'(Li  'Projected  National.  State,  and 
county  yields'  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  such  crop  In  the  United 
States,  the  State  and  the  county,  respec- 
tively, during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
such  projected  yield  for  the  United  States, 
the  State,  and  the  county,  respectively.  Is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  In 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  In 
production  practices. 

"■(M)  'Projected  farm  yield'  for  any  crop 
of  (NJtton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calen- 
dar years  immediately  preceding  the  year  In 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  deter- 
mined, adjusted  for  abnormal  weatlier  con- 
ditions affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  In 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  In 
production  practices,  but  In  no  event  shall 
such  projected  form  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (Ii  of  this  paragraph.' 

"Sec  604.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'NotwlthBtanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  for  the  period  Augtist  I.  1966. 
through  July  31.  1970.  (1)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  aa 
It  sells  cotton  for  export.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, at  less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loon 
rate,  and  (21  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  sell  or  make  available  for 
unrestricted  use  at  current  market  prices  In 
each  marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland 
cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
production  of  upland  cotton  Ls  less  than 
the  estimated  requirements  for  domestic  use 
and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  estimates  and  ad- 
justments therein  at  such  times  as  he  deter- 
mines win  best  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
part  (2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such 
quantities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be 
sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  In  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to 
affect  market  prices  unduly.'  " 

Mr.  MANSFTEXD.  Mr.  President, 
without  tiie  Senator  from  Georela  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor.  I  ask  unanltnous 
consent  that  I  may  supgest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wfth- 
out  ob.iection.  It  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


The 


The     PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD  AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  1H.R.  98U  )  to  maintain  fai-m 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  aisure 
adequate  supplies  of  agi-icultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

rNANlMOrS-CONSENT  ACBEEMENT  TO  LIMtT  Dt- 
BATE  ON  THE  PENDING  TALMADCE  AUENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
up  to  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  fol- 
lowing the  prayer,  be  limited  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  pending  Talmadge 
amendment,  one-half  hour  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  (Mr.  EllekderI,  and  the  other 
half  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  TALMADCE  1.  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous -consent  agreement 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  Bi 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vow 
ot  11  am.  on  Friday,  September  10,  1965,  o= 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Talmaooe],  numbered  432,  with  tlK 
time  for  debate,  beginning  after  the  prayer 
tomorrow  (10  am.),  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  GeorgU 
I  Mr.  Talmadge  1  and  the  Senator  from  LOTl- 
Fiana  IMr.  EllenderI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  EarUcr  today  the 
Senate  agreed  to  a  vote  on  the  pendlnf 
Talmadge  amendment  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow. I  should  like  very  much  to 
change  that  time  to  12  o'clock,  so  that 
there  will  be  an  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  tron; 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  author  c' 
the  amendment,  and  the  dLstlneTiishK 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  should  like  to  In 
quire  of  the  Senator  from  Montani 
whether  he  expects  to  convene  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow  at  11  o'clock'' 
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MrMANSFIELD.  No.  The  time  will 
be  10  o'clock,  the  vote  to  be  at  12  o'clock. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then  it  Is  expected 
that  the  entire  2  hours  will  be  available 
tor  debate  at  that  particular  time.  I  ask 
that  because  previously  the  time  was  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  to  each 
side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 
but  I  changed  it  to  an  hour  to  a  side. 
Tith  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
(APt^ct  that  all  of  the  2  hours  will  be 
consumed. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objection 
rhatever.  I  am  ready  to  vote  this  after- 
luon.  If  the  majority  leader  desires  to 
30  over  until  tomorrow,  I  am  delighted  to 
do  so. 

'Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
:ir.d  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
The-  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
xMr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
.is.v;  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment:  the  senior  Senator 
from  Califoi-nia  (Mr.  KochelJ,  the  sen- 
ior .Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
pASTonE],  the  .senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie).  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr  ERvrNl. 

-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

-Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.,  President,  for 
aany  years  I  have  been  advocating  a 
cotton  program  which,  in  addition  to 
malatainlng  adequate  farm  income. 
-ould  do  three  things:  First,  allow  tlie 
cotton  fai-mer  more  freedom  to  plant  for 
•he  world  market;  second,  make  cotton 
more  competitive  in  the  world  trade  and 
»ith  manmade  fibers;  and.  third,  take 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  bujlng.  storing,  shipping,  and 
selling  cotton,  which  has  been  estimated 
b.v  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  cost 
an  average  of  $25.15  a  bale,  for  which 
the  farmer  gets  not  one  red  cent.  The 
only  beneficiary  of  that  program  Is  the 
Federal  employee  or  the  keeper  of  the 
pavin.'ihop. 

We  took  a  step  in  this  direction  last 
sear  when  we  enacted  a  cotton  program 
that  did  away  with  the  iniquitous  two- 
Prlcc  system  that  was  about  to  destroy 
the  American  cotton  Industi-y.  Under 
the  program,  which  required  American 
textile  mlUs  to  pay  S42.50  more  for  a 
i>ale  of  cotton  than  any  foreigner  en  the 
lace  of  the  earth  would  pay  for  the  same 
cotton,  we  witnessed  the  loss  of  almost 
half  a  million  employees  who  worked  In 
lextUe  mills,  and  we  forced  the  Ilqulda- 
;lon  of  almost  1,000  textile  mills  in  this 
country  during  that  time. 

It  seemed  to  me  most  strange  and 
»05t  illogical  that  cotton  grown  within 
the  .shadow  of  a  textile  mill  in  the  United 
States  would  cost  that  same  textile  mill 
*42  50  a  bale  more  than  the  same  cotton 
jould  cost  when  shipped  to  Tokyo.  Hong 
Song.  India.  Indonesia,  or  anywhere  else 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


I  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  considered 
a  subsidy  if  business  in  the  United  States 
paid  premium  prices  for  products  pro- 
duced m  the  Uruted  States.  A  Chevrolet 
automobile  made  by  General  Motors  in 
Detroit.  Mich.,  might  cost  $3,000  in  At- 
lanta. Ga.  It  might  cost  S3.200  in  Lon- 
don. England.  But  I  do  not  believe  Gen- 
eral Motors  would  be  considered  as 
having  given  me  a  subsidy  if  I  bought 
the  automobile  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  cheaper 
than  I  could  have  in  London.  England. 
Yet.  we  have  heard  that  strange  and 
completely  illogical  reasoning  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  cotmnittee 
that  reported  the  committee  version  of 
the  farm  bill. 

We  are  again  at  the  crossroads  on 
cotton.  The  present  program  will  expire 
next  year  if  we  do  nothing  and  pass  no 
cotton  legislation.  We  will  go  back  to 
the  old  two-price  system  that  prevailed 
from  1956  to  1964.  It  almost  wrecked 
the  cotton  industry  in  this  country. 
When  I  say  "wrecked  the  cotton  indus- 
try. "  I  mean  the  man  who  plants  the 
seed  on  the  farm;  the  man  who  gins  the 
cotton  and  buys  the  crop;  the  man  who 
buys  the  cotton  and  spins  It  toto  cloth; 
and  the  individual  who  works  on  the 
looms  in  the  textile  mills.  I  also  mean 
those  who  buy  the  cotton  from  the  tex- 
tile mill,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  textile  apparel. 

The  textile  Industry  was  the  weakest 
Industry  in  the  United  States.  If  we  re- 
turn to  the  inequity  of  the  two-price 
system,  we  will  again  see  all  the  damage 
we  saw  in  that  era. 

The  liquidation  of  jobs  has  not  ceased. 
Two  years  ago.  a  number  of  mills  in  the 
northwest  part  of  ray  Stat«  of  Georgia 
hquidated.  and  2.300  employees  were 
thiown  out  of  jobs.  In  Covington.  Ga.. 
this  year,  a  mill  was  liquidated,  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  became  unemployed. 

In  Cedartown,  Ga..  this  year  the  same 
thing  happened  at  a  time  when  we  are 
attempting  to  fight  poverty  by  spending 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should 
pass  laws  that  are  designed  deliberately 
to  force  poverty  by  rendering  the  people 
who  work  In  textile  mills  unemployed  or 
by  making  them  work  on  short  time. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  cotton  program 
that  was  approved  by  a  one-vote  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  we  will  go  back  to  the 
ruinous  program  of  the  past. 

If  we  are  to  save  our  cotton  Industry, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  vote  against  the 
committee  majority  and  adopt  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate. 

I  regret  that  I  must  disagree  so  sharply 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  those  who  think  as 
he  does  on  the  cotton  issue.  The  chair- 
man of  our  committee  Is  a  most  able, 
dedicated,  and  conscientious  individual. 
I  am  proud  of  his  friendship.  He  works 
tirelessly  In  the  interest  of  our  farmers 
and  our  Nation.  In  this  Instance,  he  is 
wrong,  and  I  am  forced  to  disagree  with 
him. 

I  am  forced  to  disagree  with  and  to 
oppose  with  all  the  vigor  in  my  being 
that  I  possess,  the  committee  cotton  pro- 
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gram  that  was  approved  by  an  8-to-7 
vote,  because  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
committee  bill  is  approved,  we  shall  soon 
see  the  end  of  the  road  for  cotton  In  the 
United  States  for  a  long  time. 

The  handwriting  has  been  on  the  wall, 
and  has  been  plain  for  anyone  to  see! 
that  our  cotton  policy  for  many  years  has 
been  badly  in  need  of  change. 

In  1930  the  United  States  produced 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  world's 
cotton.  In  1930  the  United  Swtes  pro- 
duced 14  million  bales  of  cotton  against 
a  world  production  of  about  12  million 
bales.  What  has  been  the  practice  since 
that  time?  Foreign  production  has  in- 
creased from  12.298.000  bales  in  1930  to 
36.425.000  bales  in  1964. 

What  has  the  United  States  done  dur- 
ing that  period?  Our  cotton  production 
ha*  gone  up  from  13.932.000  bales  In  1930 
to  15,148,000  bales  in  1964. 

In  other  words,  wlitle  cotton  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  34  long 
years  has  been  almost  constant,  there 
has  been  a  200-percent  increase  In  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Why  has  that  been?  It  is  because  we 
have  had  a  system  under  which  our 
farmers  pawn  cotton  with  the  Federal 
Government  but  forfeit  title  thereto,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  held  a  price 
umbrella  of  high  price  supports  over  the 
rest  of  the  world,  thus  making  it  profit- 
able for  so  many  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  expand  their  cotton  pro- 
duction, while  we  were  contractLng  our 
acreage.  Cotton  acreage  in  the  United 
States  has  been  constantly  reduced. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  farmers 
in  Georgia  and  the  other  Southern 
States  have  cotton  allotments  of  less 
than  10  acres. 

We  have  been  plowing  under  the 
American  cotton  fanner  and  guarantee- 
ing a  profit  to  the  rest  of  the  world  Our 
policy  has  failed.  It  is  high  time  we 
thought  of  some  new  approach  I  favor 
high  income  to  our  farmers.  I  believe 
that  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  and  pro- 
duces cotton  should  receive  a  fair  price 
for  it.  but  the  price  should  be  devised  in 
such  a  way  that  the  very  program  de- 
signed to  aid  it  does  not  put  him  out  of 
business  That  has  been  the  program 
we  have  lived  with  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Foreign  cotton  production  has  In- 
creased to  three  times  what  it  was.  while 
ours  has  remained  at  about  the  same  as 
the  1930  level.  For  nearly  15  years  the 
support  for  cotton  producers'  prices  has 
been  unrealistic  and  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  cotton  industry  Our  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  high  price  supports 
has  kept  .'Vmerican  cotton  out  of  foreign 
markets  and  has  encouraged  the  expan- 
sion of  cotton  acreage  and  cotton  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries.  It  has  also 
encouraged  the  production  and  use  of 
competing  man-made  fibers. 

World  production  of  synthetic  fibers 
has  Increased  from  2 '  z  billion  pounds  in 
1950  to  11,3  billion  pounds  last  year.  It 
continues  to  increase  year  after  year 
after  year. 

Because  of  this  Impracticable  price 
support  system,  which  is  pricing  our  cot- 
ton out  of  the  world  market,  the  Federal 
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Government  has  become  a  sort  of,  broker 
for  cotton.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration now  owns  more  than  11  million 
bales  of  cotton.  The  cost  of  taking  this 
cotton  under  price  support  loans,  or  of 
takins  ownership  when  the  loan  matures, 
and  the  cost  of  storing  each  bale  of  cot- 
ton for  approximately  20  months  until 
it  is  disposed  of,  come  to  in  excess  of  $25 
a  bale,  or  5  cents  a  pound.  This  is  the 
cost  for  the  handling  and  deterioration 
of  the  cotton.  It  does  not  include  losses 
due  to  selling  for  less  than  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Investment  in  or- 
der t")  dispose  of  the  cotton. 

During  the  past  13  years,  more  than 
61  million  bales  of  cotton  have  been 
placed  under  loan.  Some  of  this  has 
been  redeemed,  of  course.  But.  more 
than  45  million  of  Uiese  bales  of  cotton 
came  into  CCC  ownership. 

Tlie  Government  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  buying,  storing,  shipping,  and 
selling  cotton.  The  only  way  to  take  the 
Goverrmient  out  of  this  business,  where 
It  does  not  belong,  is  to  let  cotton  into 
the  market  at  its  real  competitive  value. 
We  must  let  cotton  compete  in  the  mar- 
ketplace both  with  foreign  produced  cot- 
ton and  with  competitive  synthetic 
fibers  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to 
make  the  price  support  loan  level  some- 
what more  comparable  with  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  is  concerned 
with  cotton  because  production  is  out- 
running utilization  by  a  steadily  widen- 
ing margin.  The  obvious  course  for  re- 
storing stability  in  the  cotton  industry 
is  to  encourage  farmers  to  bring  their 
production  Into  better  balance  with  de- 
mand, and  to  encourage  Increasing  con- 
sumption of  cotton  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  changing  cotton  policy  to  achieve 
those  objectives,  it  is  just  as  desirable  to 
retain  and  strengthen  those  parts  of  the 
present  program  that  work  as  it  is  to 
replace  those  which  have  proved  inef- 
fective. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  indicates 
that  one-price  cotton  has  been  a  plus 
factor,  making  cotton  available 

Mr.  S.'U.TONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  jield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIi.  The  Senator 
just  said  that  the  consumption  of  cotton 
has  increased.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  increase  amounts  to  600,- 
000  bales? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect— 600.000  bales. 

This  is  making  cotton  available,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  increa.sing  do- 
mestic consumption  of  cotton  by  600.000 
bales  Added  to  that  are  28.000  jobs  in 
the  textile  industry  which  will  bring  the 
industry  to  the  highest  level  of  its  eco- 
nomic lilstory. 

Mr.  President.  In  that  connection, 
since  we  have  had  one-price  cotton,  those 
•.vho  work  in  the  textile  mills  have  had 
three  wage  increases  in  the  past  18 
months,  totaling  one-half  billion  dollars 
with  each  increase. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at 
that  point? 


Mr.  TALlWADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  stated  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  bales  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  textile  industry  workers.  Has  it  not 
also  stimulated  investment  in  new  textile 
plant  and  machinery  which  is  an  im- 
portant factor  In  our  domestic  Industry 
being  able  to  compete  with  Industries 
abroad? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  hiformatlon  Is 
that  the  textile  Industi-y  at  the  present 
time  Is  spending  over  SI  billion  In 
modernization  and  plant  Improvement. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  bring  the  cot- 
ton industry  into  a  more  competitive 
position  with  manmade  fibers  and  halt 
the  decline  in  the  per  capita  cotton  con- 
sumption. We  must  boost  textile  indus- 
try investments  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment over  the  average  for  the  previous 
5  years.  We  have  Improved  the  wage 
structure  of  the  textile  workers.  Let 
me  emphasize  the  word  "helped"  in  re- 
lation to  the  role  of  cotton  In  this  en- 
couraging record,  to  the  action  taken 
by  Congress  since  1961,  to  strengthen  the 
total  economy,  which  naturally  reflected 
the  benefits  to  agriculture  and  the  In- 
dusti-y. 

'  I  would  not  assume  the  role  of  an  ex- 
pert on  the  mechanisms  required  for  an 
effective  farm  program.  However,  the 
national  interest  demands  that  they  be 
directed  toward  the  goals  of  a  reasonable 
balance  between  commodity  supply  and 
demand,  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
rural  economy,  and  by  a  structure  that 
encourages  maximum  consumption  at 
home  and  abroad  at  minimum  Federal 
cost  and  control.  A  basic  step  toward 
achievement  of  these  objectives  In  the 
cotton  area  Is  the  construction  of  a  pro- 
gram around  the  one-price  principle. 

The  pricing  provisions  in  the  cotton 
proposal  reported  by  th3  committee  to 
the  Senate  appear  to  provide  a  3-price 
tier— one  for  foreign  buyers,  another  for 
domestic  buyers,  and  a  third  for  the  U.S. 
Government  which  would,  in  effect,  be- 
come the  biggest  buyer  and  seller.  The 
Government  should  be  the  referee,  the 
mediator,  the  guideline  builder,  in  con- 
tributing to  the  stability  of  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  Government  should 
not  be  the  major  cotton  buyer,  ware- 
houseman, domestic  salesman,  and  ex- 
porter. 

The  cotton  program  created  by  Con- 
gress should  revolve  around  a  one-price 
cotton  program.  There  is  a  way  to  do 
this,  Mr.  President,  and  maintain  farm 
income  at  the  same  time.  But.  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  in  favor  of 
price  supports  at  the  highest  practicable 
level  for  our  farmers.  In  that  connec- 
tion, at  the  present  time,  the  fanners 
of  America  enjoy  an  income  approxi- 
mately only  half  the  average  of  the  non- 
farme.rs  of  the  country.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  did  something  to  try  to  improve 
the  income  of  our  farmers.  Certainly, 
there  is.  every  justification  in  the  world 
for  maintaining  cotton  farmers'  Income. 

We  have  found  acceptable  ways  to  do 
this  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed  gialns. 
and  wool  and  sugar. 

Why  not  cotton? 


The  income  of  producers  has  been 
maintained  in  these  other  comraodilie.^ 
by  allowing  them  to  seek  their  value  in 
the  marketplace  while  complementint; 
them  with  direct  payment  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  ERVlN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator's 
observation  apply  equally  to  rice? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Oh,  yes,  indced- 
also  to  rice.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
calling  my  attention  to  that  fact.  We 
have  found  that  we  can  vastly  increase 
the  export  of  any  faim  commodity  by 
reducing  the  loan  level  to  around  the 
world  market  price,  and  then  make  up 
the  difference  with  direct  payments  tc 
farmers.  In  doing  that,  we  can  raise 
farmers'  Income  and  we  can  reheve  ths 
Government  of  the  cost  of  warehou::in^ 
and  storing,  and  we  can  broaden  the 
base  for  future  farm  sales  by  expinduif 
the  export  of  those  commodities  abroac 
also  Increasing  the  utilization  of  thobe 
commodities  domestically.  Therefore 
it  makes  sense  from  Gjery  standpoint. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senatflr 
just  mentioned  a  number  of  situatiorj 
which  could  be  improved.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  how  a  one-price  cottor. 
program  affects  our  workers  who  make 
apparel — the  clothes  we  manufacture 
and  wear  In  this  country?  As  I  under- 
stand It,  In  New  England  alone,  there  are 
over  86,000  people  employed  in  the  ap- 
pai-el  industi-y.  We  also  have  a  textile 
machlner>'  Industry.  In  Massachusetts 
over  10,000  persons  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machinei-y.  I! 
we  have  one-price  cotton,  we  are  goin; 
to  continue  to  stimulate  the  textile  pro- 
ducers, the  apparel  industry,  and  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machlnerj-  We 
hope  to  Increase  the  number  of  people 
who  win  be  employed  In  these  Industries 
and  stimulate  further  Investment  !r. 
modem  textile  plant  and  equipment 
Am  I  not  conect? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  bringiiB 
forth  that  message.  He  Is  making  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  cotton  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  fanners  are 
no  different  from  the  producers  of  other 
agricultural  commodities.  We  shoulil 
not  continue  to  drive  these  farmers  out 
of  the  cotton  busine.'is.  neither  should  we 
drive  out  our  cotton  merchants,  our  cat- 
ton  ginners.  our  cotton  warehousemen, 
of  our  cotton  seed  ciiishers. 

Cotton  Is  the  best  of  our  natural  fibers 
We  should  not  force  textile  manufac- 
turers to  turn  from  cotton  to  synthetic 
in  order  to  hold  and  build  their  markets 
However,  we  would  be  wrecking  our  cot- 
ton industry  if  we  were  to  pass  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  cotton  surplus  would  continue  to 
pile  up  In  alltiur  warehouses.  The  Gov- 
ernment cost  would  be  raised  to  an  in- 
tolerable level.     Our  cotton  could  not 
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compete  In  the  world  market  without 
Government  manipulated  subsidies.  Our 
cotton  farmers  eventually  would  be 
ruined. 

What  must  we  do,  Mr.  President,  to 
keep  this  destruction  of  our  cotton  In- 
dustry from  taking  place?  First,  we 
need  a  new  approach  to  our  cotton  prob- 
lem, a  new  program  which  would  make 
cotton  fully  competitive  In  the  world 
markets  and  at  home  with  synthetic 
fibers.  This  could  be  done  by  means  of 
price  support  loans  based  on  the  world 
market  price.  Second,  we  must  main- 
tain cotton  farm  income  on  equal  terms 
with  other  agricultural  commodities 
through  direct  payments,  supplementing 
the  price  support  loans.  Third,  we  must 
reduce  the  surplus  of  cotton  to  reason- 
able levels  through  payments  to  farmers 
who  participate  In  the  program  by  re- 
ducing their  planted  acreage.  Fourth. 
we  must  reduce  the  Government  cost. 
This  can  be  done  through  Incieased  con- 
sumption of  cotton  on  a  free  market  and 
a  reduction  of  cotton  stocks  through  a 
program  of  reduced  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  provision  of 
the  bill  ap|3«-oved  by  the  committee  ut- 
terly falls  to  accomplish  any  of  these 
needed  objectives.  The  committee  bill 
would  take  us  back  to  the  ruinous  two- 
price  system.  The  committee  bill  would 
continue  prices  under  the  loans  at  levels 
that  would  be  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
world  market  price.  It  would  Involve  the 
Government  deeper  and  deeper  In  the 
business  of  buying,  storing,  shipping,  and 
selling  cotton. 

The  committee  bill  would  not  allow 
cotton  to  move  to  market  on  a  free,  com- 
petitive basis.  Instead  of  that,  one  sub- 
sidy rate  would  apply  to  domestic  pro- 
duction and  a  higher  rate  would  apply 
to  exports. 

Our  domestic  mills  would  have  to  pay 
moie  than  would  the  foreign  mills  for 
the  cotton.  This  would  speed  the  shift 
by  domestic  mills  from  cotton  to  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

Another  bad  feature  of  the  committee 
bill  is  that  it  would  force  the  export  sale, 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis,  of  6  million 
bales  of  cotton  a  year.  This  would  dis- 
rupt, the  world  cotton  market  and  create 
serious  International  problems  and  force 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dump 
lai'ge  stocks  of  cotton  In  foreign  markets, 
at  staggering  cost  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  Ironi- 
cally enough.  1  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  committee  bill  recognizes  the  prob- 
lem but  does  nothing  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  shaie  the  view 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  If  we 
Were  to  do  nothing  at  all  about  this  prob- 
lem of  the  two-price  cotton  system,  one 
would  assume  that  we  do  not  have  such 
a  problem  confronting  and  imperiling 
the  jobs  of  workers  In  the  United  States. 
However,  the  committee  bill  did  proceed 
to  recognize  the  problem.  An  entire 
section  was  placed  in  the  bill  to  refute 
what  the  House  had  done.  Then,  as  It 
turns  out.  the  committee  proceeded  to  do 
nothing  to  solve  the  problem. 
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I  believe  that  one  of  the  mistakes  that 
has  been  made  Is  that  we  are  talking 
about  this  problem  in  terms,  I  fear,  that 
the  man  on  the  street  does  not  under- 
stand. 

We  talk  about  the  one-cotton  price 
system  and  about  the  two-cotton  price 
system,  and  no  one  in  the  gallery  here 
knows  what  we  are  talking  about,  Let 
us  translate  It  In  terms  of  the  threat  to 
American  jobs — American  bread-and- 
butter  textile  jobs. 

Fundamentally,  that  is  the  problem. 
We  are  talking  about  American  jobs. 
How  long  has  it  been  un-American  to 
talk  about  American  jobs? 

In  the  past  10  years  we  have  closed 
1,000  mills  in  the  United  States,  In  a 
pei-iod  when  our  gross  national  product 
has  been  rising  astronomically.  It  is  the 
one  Industry  that  has  not  merely  re- 
mained stagnant  but  has  tragically  de- 
clined—so much  so,  that,  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate,  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  textile  industry  In 
the  United  States  of  America  was  made. 
What  did  we  discover?  We  discovered 
that  American  raised  cotton  can  be  sold 
abroad  lor  8.5  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
than  the  American  mill  owner  must  pay 
for  It  in  the  United  States.  However. 
that  is  not  the  end  of  the  problem. 

If  they  were  to  take  the  raw  cotton 
abroad  for  8.5  cents  a  pound  cheaper, 
and  make  shirts  and  put  those  shirts  on 
the  backs  of  their  own  people,  we  would 
have  no  complaint.  However,  that  is  not 
the  stoi-y.  After  they  buy  this  cotton  for 
8.5  cent.-:  a  pound  cheaper  than  the  Amer- 
ican m;ll  owner  would  have  to  pav  for 
it,  they  then  make  products  with  the 
cotton  and  send  them  back  to  America. 
The  result  was  American  mills  were 
shut  down  by  the  hundreds  and  Ameri- 
can jobs  lost  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

We  made  a  salutary  move  last  year 
when  the  one-price  cotton  system  was 
adopted — equal  treatment  of  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  Industry  with  Its  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

That  Is  what  we  are  fighting  for  this 
afternoon.  We  are  not  asking  for  a 
handout.  We  do  not  want  a  handout. 
All  we  want  Is  equity.  All  we  want  Is 
justice.  All  we  are  saying  Is.  Let  the 
American  mlllowners  buy  the  raw  cot- 
ton which  Is  produced  In  America  at  the 
same  price  as  the  Japanese  mlllowner. 
who  would  proceed  to  make  the  cotton 
into  a  shirt  and  send  that  shirt  back  to 
America  to  undercut  and  undersell 
American-produced  goods,  and  thereby 
I3Ut  Americans  out  of  jobs. 

That  is  how  simple  the  Issue  is.  That 
is  all  we  are  fighting  for  this  afternoon. 
We  do  not  want  a  handout. 

There  Is  nothing  contained  in  the  bill 
that  would  require  the  Government  to 
pay  1  penny  to  an  Ameilcan  mlllov/ner. 
All  we  are  asking  Is  that  the  money  be 
paid  to  the  cotton  producer  in  such  a 
way  that  the  American  buyer  will  be  able 
to  buy  the  cotton  at  the  same  price  as 
the  foreign  buyer.  The  issue  Is  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
one-price  system  and  the  two-price 
system. 

The  two-price  system  allows  a  for- 
eign buyer  to  buy  cotton  for  8.5  cents  a 


pound  cheaper.    We  want  Americans  to 
receive  the  same  consideration. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  for  his  invalu- 
able contribution.  Every  word  the  Sen- 
ator has  spoken  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  jield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  In 
substance  with  everything  that  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said,  except  to  a  very 
slight  degree. 

I  believe  tliat  the  committee  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  problem  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system,  and  is  designed  to  do  just 
a  little  about  the  problem. 

It  is  similar  to  the  case  of  the  man  who 
wanted  a  short-tailed  dog.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  off  the  dog's  taU  a  httle 
bit  at  a  time  so  that  it  would  not  hurt 
the  dog  so  much.  That  is  the  procedure 
followed  in  the  committee  bill  with  re- 
lation to  this  phase  of  the  problem. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  I 
ihank  the  Senator.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  export- 
ing as  much  cotton  as  we  possibly  can. 
I  am  in  favor  of  regaining  the  markets 
throughout  the  world  which  we  have  lost 
by  virtue  of  our  unworkable  program 
However,  this  should  be  done  In  an  or- 
derly manner,  by  placing  cotton  on  the 
market  at  a  price  by  which  the  cotton 
could  fully  compete  with  foreign  grown 
cotton  and  synthetic  fibers. 

The  committee  bill  would  not  reduce 
oui-  cotion  carryover  stocks  to  manage- 
able levels.  At  the  end  of  4  years,  the 
committee  bill  would  reduce  the  carry- 
over by  no  more  than  3  million  bales, 
which  is  not  nearly  enough. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  committee 
bin  would  result  In  a  much  higher  cost 
to  the  Government.  For  the  4-year 
period,  the  committee  bill  would  cost  $762 
million  more  than  the  bill  proposed  by 
my  colleagues  and  myself. 

Under  our  present  program,  our  cotton 
exports  will  decline,  and  cotton  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  Increased  use  of 
manmade  fibers. 

Our  present  program  is  plowing  under 
i^he  cotton  grower.  The  program  in  the 
committee  bill  would  finish  the  job  of 
plowing  him  under.  This  is  Intolerable. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  make  Amer- 
ican cotton  competitive  once  again  and 
put  the  cotton  farmer  back  on  his  feet 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  offer  for  the 
Recokd  at  this  time,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed,  a  document 
which  shows  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  of  America  from 
1925  to  date;  also  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, worldwide,  from  1925  to  date  Table 
2  shows  the  Increase  of  manmade  fibers, 
production  In  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  Table  3  shows  cotion 
pledged  for  loans  and  purchases  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  from  the 
years  1933  through  1964. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Table  1. — Production  and  acreage  harvested  of  coUon,  United  States,  foreign  countries,  and  world,  19go-64 


Year  beginning 
Aug.  1 


Prodactioa 


Acreuge  harvested 


1925 

1929 

1927 

192S 

1929 _ 

1930 

1931 

1832... 

1933 

1934 

1835. 

1936 

1937 

1938. 

1939 

I9W 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


Unilpd 

Foreign 

States 

countries 

1.000 

1.000 

teiut 

lalat 

16.103 

12.135 

17.97S 

10.942 

12. 9je 

11.934 

14.4T7 

12.4(B 

14.S2S 

12.035 

13.932 

12.298 

17,097 

10.723 

13.003 

11.297 

I.H.  017 

13.873 

9.636 

K174 

10.638 

16,877 

12.399 

19.952 

18.946 

30.0.» 

11.943 

la.  017 

11.817 

17.  SIS 

11566 

18.639 

10,744 

17.161 

12.817 

14,  .52S 

11,437 

14,208 

12.330 

12,585 

World 


United 
States 


l.OOO  I 
baiti' 
28.240 
28.920 
24.890 
36.880 
28.860 
26. 2:10 
27.  tiX 
24.3«0 

26.  »i0 
23.810 

27.  51.1 
32,151 

39.nnj 

29.960 
29.633 
31,205 
27,905 
27.345 
25,635 
34.815 


IJOOO 
acres  ^ 
44,386 
44,608 
38,342 
42,434 
43,232 
42.444 
38.704 
3.5. 891 
29.383 
26.866 
27.509 
29,755 
33.623 
24. 348 
23.805 
23.861 
22,236 
22.602 
21,610 
19,617 


Foreign 
roun  tries 


1.000 
aeref ' 
4:1.314 
30.942 
39,7.'ia 
42.866 
43.168 
43.006 
43.396 
42.609 
46.717 
48.634 
51.901 
54.810 
58.942 
51. 652 
49.465 
53.369 
52.  149 
44..S73 
46.485 
39,973 


World 


Year  beginning 
Aug.  1 


Acreage  harrested 


United      Foreign       World 
States     countries 


1.000      ■ 

arret  > 
87,700  I 
84.550 
78.  IQO 
8,5.300  I 
86.400  ' 
86.450 
82. 100 
78.500 
76. 100 
75.500  i 
79.410 
84.  .W5  I 
93.565 
75.900  I 
73.270 
77.230 
74,385 
67, 475 
68,095 
59,590 


1945. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1M9. 
19.50. 
1951. 
1953. 
19.53. 
1951. 
1955. 
1956- 
1957. 
1953. 
1939. 
1960. 
19lil. 
19fi2. 
196:t 
1961. 


1.000 
bales  I 
9.015 
8,640 
11,860 
14,877 
16,128 
10,014 
15.149 
15,139 
19,465 
1.3,607 
14.721 
13.310 
10.964 
11.512 
14.558 
14.372 
14.318 
11,867 
15,331 
15,180 


IfiOO 
iMtet' 
13,110 
12,950 
13,380 
14.293 
IS,  152 
18,241 
20,571 
2a6Sl 
22,655 
24.919 
27.999 
28.890 
30.551 
.12.  9:iS 
.12.007 
32.908 
31.697 
3.T  431 
34.845 
36,425 


United 

states 


1,000 
balet' 
21,125 
21,590 
25.240 
29.170 
31.280 
2S.255 
1^.720 
35.820 
39,120 
3>t,SW 
42.720 
43  200 
41.515 
44.450 
46.565 
47  180 
45.915 
48.298 
50.179 
51.605 


;,(M0 
aeree  > 
17.029 
17.584 
31.330 
32.911 
37,439 
17,843 
26,949 
25,921 
34,341 
19.251 
16  928 
1.1.  615 
1.1.558 
11.819 
15.  117 
1 5.  .109 
15.  614 
15.569 
14.212 
14.060 


Foreign       World 
countries 


1.000 
aeree  > 
37,491 
38,116 
38.380 
40.019 
42.181 
50,357 
57,801 
56,054 
56,189 
60.024 
67.682 
66  925 
65.732 
66,511 
64.688 
6.1.981 
64.853 
63.916 
66,287 
67,550 


1.000 
acrri  1 
54.520 

55.700 

69.  no 
6:;.  KB 
69.620 
68. 200 
81.750 
81.97S 
80.530 

79.  rs 

83:5411 
79.280 
'S,KB 
79,  W 
79.280 
80.187 
79.181 
80.199 
SI,  Clll 


'  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  wi-iiriit. 


.Source:  .statistical  Reporting  Service  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Table  2. — Manmade  fibers:  Production  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  average,  1947-49,  and  annual,  1960  lo  dale 

(In  millions  ot  pounds] 


Calendar  year 


Average:  1947-49 


1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953... 
1954.. 
1955.'. 
1956... 
I9".7... 
1958... 
1939... 
1960... 
1981... 
19S2... 
1963... 
1964... 


United  .States 


Foreign  eountries 


Rayon  and 
acetate 


,033 


1,358 
1,391 
I,  I3« 
1,197 

i,ise 

1,261 
1,148 
1,139 
1.035 
1,167 
1,038 
1.095 
1,272 
1,349 
1,432 


Non. 
cellulosic  I 


146 
3115 
23fl 
297 
344 
455 
497 
626 
594 
793 
834 
900 
1,163 
1,.148 
1,647 


1,106 


1,405 
1.499 
1.393 
1.491 
1.430 
1.716 
1.645 
1.766 
1.6J9 
1,960 
1,833 
1.995 
2.435 
3,697 
3,079 


Rayon  and 
acetate 


1,209 


1,927 
2.396 
1,916 
2,415 
2,745 
3,»16 
3,336 
3,467 
3,046 
3,368 
3,603 
3,617 
3,752 
4,044 
4,357 


Son. 
cotlulnslc 


137 

178 

346 

353 

399 

588 

837 

1,015 

1,316 

1,667 

2,181 


1,218 


1,053 
2.347 
1,979 
3,503 
3,873 
3,334 
3,583 
3,819 
3,445 
3,936 
4,441 
4,633 
5.068 
6,711 
6,538 


Communist  bloc 


Rayon  and        N*on- 
acetatc        cellulosic 


216  I 


3m 

419 

483 

H3 

639 

717 

768 

841 

932 

1.002 

1,099 

1,201 

1.273 

1,335 

1.466 


5 
9 
14 
20 
24 
37 
42 
51 
58 
68 
77 
109 
145 
179 
225 


217 


372 

428 

497 

S«2 

663 

764 

811 

892 

991 

1,070 

1,177 

1,310 

1,418 

1,514 

1,091 


Rayon  and 
arotate 


2.460 


3.553 
4.010 
3.534 
4.154 
4.409 
5.033 
5.252 
.'1,448 
5,014 
.5,537 
5,731 
5,914 
6,298 
6,728 
7, 256 


Xon- 
cellulosic 


177 

3.730 

264 

1  271 

333 

.i.sb: 

405 

1.539 

495 

1.951 

670 

.5,6W 

78G 

fi.njs 

1,039 

6.477 

1,051 

6,1165 

1,449 

6,«8e 

1,769 

7,500 

2,024 

7,938 

2.624 

s,*."; 

3,193 

9,KI 

4,053 

11,. W 

t  Includes  ^rloss  Qber. 

'  Totals  were  matJe  before  data  were  rounded. 

Table  3. — Cotton  pledged  for  loans  and  ptir^ 
chases  by  Cormnodity  Credit  Corporation, 
1933-€4 


Source:  The  Textile  Organon,  a  publication  of  the  Teitile  Economics  Bureau,  Inc. 


Crop  yeor 


Crop  year 


l.CXH) 
bJJt-s 


1919 

3.190 

1930 

1951 

1952._ 

1953. 

1,115 
2,306 

1954 

1956. 

3,270 

1956.- 

1957 

4,S31 
3,7,17 
6.776 
'3,950 
'8,330 
4  ^33 

1958 

1989 

I960 .. 

1961      . 

1962 

1963 

6,853 
8,089 

'  No  loan  programs. 

'  I  nan  and  fiunhase  proifratn  In  operation. 


ElSTIMATED    Pawn-BROKEB    COSTS 

If  a  bale  placed  under  loan  is  not  re- 
deemed it  win  be  taken  into  CCC  Inventory 
■.:pon  maturity  of  the  loan.  It  It  la  sold 
by  CCC  10  months  later  at  a  price  equal  to 


that  at  which  It  was  placed  under  loan.  CCC 
costs  would  be  about  ae  follows: 

Per  pound 

(a)  Storage.  20  months 81.58 

(b)  Interest.  20  months 1.90 

(c)  Loss  on  final  settlement    (deteri- 

oration  In   grade) 1.35 

(d)  Administration  of  program .  20 

Under  the  above  assumptions  CCC  costs 
would  be  $25.13  per  bale. 

CCC  currently  has  In  Inventory  from  the 
1963  and  prior  crops  about  6.642.000  bales 
and  from  the  1964  crop  about  4.820,000  bales. 
This  cotton  must  be  disposed  of  by  CCC  and 
Its  costs  will  depend  on  the  terms  of  dis- 
position. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield.  If  he  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  yield   at   this   point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
Is  that  we  do  not  want  to  hurt  the 
fanners  who  produce  cotton.    What  we 


want  to  do  is  protect  production  and 
Jobs  available  In  the  United  States  from 
competition  abroad  which  we  think  is 
unfair  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  What  we  want  is  to  have  the 
Jobs  available  in  the  United  States  and 
to  have  the  textile  industry  grow  iii 
this  country — not  to  the  Injury  of  the 
farmers  producing  the  raw  cotton,  but 
In  a  way  that  will  benefit  all  of  us.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  i.s 
eminently  correct.  This  amendment 
would  Increase  the  status  of  tlie  industo' 
In  America.  It  would  give  the  producer 
a  better  market,  both  domestic  and 
abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
healthier  textile  economy,  so  that  more 
people  can  be  employed  in  mills.  Fi- 
nally, It  would  help  the  product  itself. 
cotton,  which  is  the  finest  materia!  In 
the  world,  so  that  It  could  be  sold  to 
consumers  at  reduced  prices, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cor.- 
sent  to  insert  In  the  Record  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  show  the  cost  of  the  committee  s 
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program  over  the  4-year  period  to  be     cotton  In  CCC  warehouses  would  still        There  beine  nn  r>hiP/.H^n    ti.„  ,  ki 

'itr  ^i'a^r^nH'^"?.''';  ''""°'^°'^'  i     ■■^""^    ^'   ^•«5°'°'"'    "^'^    '""^^    '^^n     weTe  ordered 'to  be  plnSd  in  the  Rzc"^ 
offer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  4-year  period     would  remain  under  my  proposal.  ord.  as  f oUows:  p""^°  ^  ^'^^  ^^'=- 

Vpland  coUon— Estimates  of  basic  data,  1966-69  crops 
ELLtNDER  BILL  ' 


.VUotted.. 1.000  seres.. 

Pluil.-! do 

IlF.ru'.'ted do 

YleM pounds  per  acre.. 

.-cpply  and  utilization: 

I'ppinning  carryover 1,000  bales.. 

rro'ucllon ,_do 

rity  crop  and  imports.. do 

Domestic  consumption do 

Kxi»orts _ do 

En'line  carryover do  .._ 

Sui'iiort  price  M-1  inch .  cents  per  pound. 
Ifunii'^llc  imymont  in  kind  rate  .  do    «. 

E\p"rl  S!ib.si,iy __ .do 

D'jiiTStic  allotment  payment  rate 

do  ... 


16.200 

13.600 

13.100 

535 

15.400 

H.60(J 

100 

8.800 

O.OOO 

I5.30O 

28.0 

3.0 

9.0 

7.0 


16.200 

11.100 

10.900 

680 

16.300 

13.150 

100 

a  700 

6.00O 

13.850 

28.0 

S.0 

11.2 


16,200 
11.150 
10.950 


13.850 

13.600 

100 

8.600 

6  000 

12.950 

28.0 

3.0 

9.0 

II.  2 


16.200 

11.200 

11.000 

610 

12.950 

14.000 

100 

8,500 

6,000 

12.550 

28.0 

3.0 

9.0 

11.2 


Farm  value  of  production  and  payments 
million  dollars. - 

Expenditures: 

Net  price  support.  .Million  dollars.. 

Storage  and  nandllnpcharRes-.do 

Eqaallzallon  payments  (domestic) 

do  .. 
Kxport  subsidy  (cotton  and  cotton 

pro-ttjcts)   do 

Public  Law  480(cottononly)-. do  ... 
Domestic  allotmeDl  payments.do 


Total 

Chanee  in  CCC  stocks  (6  to  30)  bales. 


1966 


2.236 

+14 
-60 

-132 


-100 
-164 


-730 
-100.000 


'  .\*>  imes  adjusrment  in  slcip  row. 


+203 
-54 


-288 
-100 
-585 


-954 
-1.460.000 


+  126 

-50 


-100 
-600 


-1.050 
-900.000 


+56 
-47 


-100 
-640 


-1.148 
-400,000 


Upland  cotton— Estimates  of  basic  data  for  1986,  1987,  1968,  and  1989 
H.R.  9811,  TALMADGE  AMENDMENTS 


.\crc-upe  {thousands); 

.MIotted 

Soil  bank,  conseryation  reserve.....!. 

I'liinted _^ 

Harvested.. 

Yi<'l<l:  Pound  per  acre  harvested."!*",..' 

Doroestic  allotment  (1.000  acres)..    _ 

Domestic allotinciit  (fn-rcent) 

Donicslle  allotment  (I.non  hales)     . 

5»pp!y  and  utliliation  production  (l.awbVles)"""" 
Ik'Sinninc  slocks  (Including  preseason  irlnnlne) 

Imports  and  city  croij _. 

l>omestlc  disappearance !.!!II 

Export* ..*!! 

Ending  .stocks I!!"!!!' 


1966 
(I) 


I6.20O 

350 

12.340 

12.000 

■  550 

11.230 

65 

is.'rso 

115.400 

100 

9.500 

6,300 

14,450 


1967 


(3) 


16,200 
3D0 
11,935 
11,600 
1565 
11.230 


13.650 
14.4.W 
100 
9,600 
5.500 
13.310 


16.200 

250 

11.  .170 

11.2.50 

'680 

11,230 

65 

13,200 

100 

9,500 

5,700 

11,700 


'  Skip  row  adjusted. 
"  Based  on  Aug.  1, 1965  crop  report. 
14.65,  13  04, 10.62  (»nts  per  pound. 


itet 

(4) 


10.200 

200 

11.105 

10.800 

■695 

11,230 

65 

ii'iiio 

11,700 
100 
0,500 
5,900 
9,800 


Usm 


Esport  price  per  rnond  (Middling  1  inch),  cents 
Export  price  per  pound  (average  ol  crop) . .  .cents 
Domestic  allotment  pavnient  rate. . 
CCC  minimum  sales  price  Middling  i  Inch  (ex- 
port or  domestic) 

E(Tcct*vc  price,  domestic  (average  of  crop)       II" 
EiTcctivp  price,  export  (average  of  crop) 

I'lKrale  per  potmd 'J_ 

Producer  payments  on  domestic  alloiment  acreage 

Farm  value  ol  production    .  _ million  dollars 

Savings  in  direct  cost  on  acres  taken  out  of  cotton 

(at  $70  per  bale) _ 

Total  of  production,  payments,  an(i  .savings.'.'!!!!! 


1966 
(1) 


21 
30.3 
(•) 


t710 
SI.  512 


$2,310 


1S67 
(2) 


20.6 
19.8 

m 


21.5 
21.5 


$759 
tl.4e7 


»94 

S2,320 


1968 
(3) 


20 
19.3 


»791 
tl,428 


12.317 


i»e« 

(4) 


ia.5 

18.8 

m 


a).i 


$112 
12.309 


Upland  cotton— Comparison  of  estimated  expenditures  for  1966,  1967,  1988,  and  1969 

II. R.  9811,  TALMADGE  AMEND.MENTS 

rin  millions  of  dollars] 


lio) 


1967 


1968 
(3) 


19«» 
(4) 


.Mftjor  Items  of  receipts  nr  expendl- 
lures: 

l.oans  made 

I.OLins  repaid ... 

>ii!es  proceeds !! 

>ioragc  and  handling  charges.... 


Subtotal,  price  support.. 

1  M'"rt  subsidy 

'  -tton  products . 


1906 
0) 


1967 
(2) 


+102  ' 
— I 

-6«  1 


+134 

"-sr 


+158 
"'-45' 


+46 


+113  I 


+157 


Public  Law  480 

PIK    c()ualixation    payment    (Ai>- 
mi-.stic  and  export) 

Interim  puvincntS-_ 

Domestic  allotment  payments.!!!!!! 

Total  major  expenditures  (ex-  I 

eluding  Interest)  < I 

Change  in   CCC  stacks  (June  30)  I 
(from  prior  year) -950,000 


-710 


776 


1068 
(3) 


1960 

(4) 


-786  -785  I 

1,290,000   -1,500,000 


-771 
-1, 900.  COO 


I). 


!  not  Indude  miscellaneous  eipensos  of  about  *:,O0O.(m  primarily  (or  cotton  classing. 


Mr  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  the  act- 
mi  minority  leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia.  It  is  Infinitely  superior  to 
the  Senate  committee  amendment.  I  am 
^ery  glad  to  have  my  name  on  the 
amendment  as  a  cosponsor.  I  come  from 
a  State  where  the  cotton  economy  is  Im- 
portant to  my  people  as  well  as  to  this 
country. 


The  cotton  Industry  in  America  Is  sick. 
With  aU  my  heart,  I  regret  the  product 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  would  not  cure  the 
sickness,  but.  alas,  make  it  w^orse.  The 
fact  is  that  I  support  the  position  which 
the  administration  has  taken  with  re- 
spect to  cotton  legislation  this  year.  It 
seeks  to  go  forward  to  a  free,  competi- 
tive system  of  American  enterprise,  on 
which  our  country  has  grown  to  great- 
ness. 

There  is  a  tendency  In  the  amendment, 
which  I  support,  toward  freedom  for  the 
American  cotton  farmer,  if  he  desires  to 


> 


exercise  that  freedom,  unfettered  by 
Federal  governmental  restrictions  and 
unchecked  by  Federal  soporifics  and.  in 
the  old-fashioned  American  way.  use 
his  ground  and  till  it  to  produce  as" much 
cotton  as  he.  and  he  alone,  decides  to 
raise  and  sell  on  the  open  market,  here 
and  abroad,  in  competition  with  his 
neighbor. 

If  the  question  were  asked  in  the  Sen- 
ate. "How  much  does  it  cost  to  prow  cot- 
ton in  the  United  States?"  no  one  could 
give  a  precise  answer.  No  one  knows. 
The  Government  does  not  know.  Only  if 
we  find  a  way  in  which  the  American 
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cotton  farmer  can  do  that  which  he  alone 
desires,  spurred  on  by  his  own  initiative 
and  daring,  unhampered  by  any  type  of 
governmental  restriction,  free  of  any 
subsidy — then,  and  only  then,  will  we 
here  have  taken  a  step  toward  elimina- 
tion of  what  some  people  have  called 
the  mess  in  Washington. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  sponsoring  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  of  mine  in  California  the  other 
day.  He  is  a  fine  citizen.  He  is  a  farmer. 
He  raises  cotton.  Let  me  read  only  a  part 
of  that  letter: 

Afl  far  aa  the  West  is  concerned  a  further 
restriction  of  ace.age  means  a  slow  strangula- 
tion of  a  crop  that  is  our  No.  1  casli  crop  in 
California  and  possibly  worse  than  that 
acreage  now  growing  cotton  muiit  find  Its  way 
Into  other  crops  thereby  injuring  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  those  crops. 

What  an  important  point  to  ponder  in 
this  debate.  The  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  my  State,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton  in  other 
States,  would  be  confined  and  restricted 
and  punished  by  Government  fiat,  imder 
'  the  committee  proposal,  to  bring  into 
being  surplus  lands  in  American  agri- 
culture v.liich  would  then  be  compelled 
to  grow  other  crops  and  produce  a  de- 
leterious or  debilitating  effect  which 
could  finally  provoke  a  general,  across- 
the-board  type  of  Federal  control,  which 
could  compound  the  mess,  and  make  It 
worse.  Beware,  Mr.  President,  of  such  a 
course. 
Let  me  quote  further  from  the  letter: 
That  principle  not  only  holds  for  Call- 
fornl.i  but  also  for  the  Nation.  Sixteen  mil- 
lion acres  has  been  used  to  grow  cotton;  if 
the  cotton  position  continues  to  deteriorate 
In  the  marlietploce  two  things  will  happen: 
First.  St  best  we  will  continue  to  reduce 
acreage  to  a  point  where  we  would  only  be 
growing  for  the  domestic  market;  this  means 
roughly  1  reduction  of  40  percent  or  a^  lil- 
lowable  pliintlng  of  9.600  000  acres.  Second. 
It  o:>u'd  mean  the  disappearance  of  tae  en- 
tire cotton  industry. 

I  repeat  that — 

Second,  it  could  mean  the  disappearance  of 
the  entire  cotton  industry.  At  this  point  the 
entire  16  million  acres  would  have  to  find  Its 
•Wdy  into  other  crops.  In  either  event  a  Sen- 
ator cannot  be  unconcerned  about  the  fate  of 
cotton  because  that  10  million  acres  Is  in  an 
area  that  can  grow  crops  competing  with 
ti'^e  ererit  Middle  West  cr  any  other  section 
of  the  Nat;on.  The  economic  Impact  of  this 
diverted  acreatie  on  those  crops  would  mean 
one  or  two  things;  Either  economic  chaos  or 
B  Government  support  program  on  all  crops. 
This  would  i^robalily  cost  more  than  any  form 
program  we  have  had. 

Should  we  not  need  the  advice  of  this 
American?  Should  we  not  take  some 
small  step  toward  unshackllne  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  farmer?  Should  we  not  de- 
sire for  our  cotton  economy  a  greater  and 
more  realistic  s^iare  of  tiie  world  cotton 
market?  Is  it  not  more  in  the  interest  of 
this  Nation  to  follow  the  best,  long-range 
goal  of  raising  the  cotton  industry  back 
Into  a  vigoi-ous,  competing  industry  here 
and  abroad,  rather  than  to  spend  addi- 
tional billions  as  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  do? 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  he  does  a  service  to  the  peo- 


ple of  the  United  States  In  offering  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  made  an  unassailable  arg-ument. 
The  semor  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
made  graphically  clear  the  necessity  for 
the  S?nate  to  adopt  our  amendment.  It 
Is  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  industry. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  es- 
teemed friend  and  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader  for  his  Invaluable  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina  may  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALJJADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  has  been  made  that  the  cotton 
program  proposed  by  the  House  would 
more  nearly  reflect  the  realities  of  today's 
world  than  does  the  substitute  program 
proposed  by  the  Senate  committee.  And 
I  do  not  think  this  can  be  overempha- 
sized. Under  the  House  proposal,  cot- 
ton prices  would  be  supported  at  levels 
based  on  the  world  price.  Payments  to 
producers  would  augment  this  as  far  as 
grower  Incomes  are  concerned,  so  that 
the  return  to  producers  would  be  main- 
tained. 

This  would  make  It  possible  for  cotton 
to  move  into  export  without  a  subsidy 
and  without  the  need  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  take  any  special 
action  to  make  it  competitive.  There 
would,  as  a  result,  be  no  need  for  equal- 
ization payments  to  domestic  users  of 
cotton.  To  put  it  simply — US.  cotton 
could  compete  freely  in  the  world  market. 
There  Is  an  additional  point  I  should 
like  to  emphasize,  however.  And  it  is 
this:  With  the  price  support  loan  rate 
at  the  world  market  level,  I  am  convinced 
that  private  traders  would  work  harder 
at  moving  U.S.  cotton  overseas.  And  the 
private  trade,  after  all.  Is  the  key  to  the 
movement  of  dollar  exports  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  we  delegate  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  direct  sale  of  cotton,  and 
expect  them  to  succeed.  We  should  re- 
member that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  business  Just 
one  floor  below  us.  The  only  thing  for 
which  the  buyer  must  pay,  which  the 
Government  does  not  furnish,  is  the  food 
that  he  eats.  The  Government  fur- 
nishes the  building,  the  heat,  the  air 
conditioning,  the  lights,  the  waiters,  the 
linen,  the  cooking  utensils,  the  uni- 
forms— everything  is  furnished  by  the 
Government. 

What  happens?  Hamburgers,  for  a 
simple  example,  sell  for  80  cents  each, 
and  the  Senate  Restaurant  operates  at 
a  deficit. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  operate  a  Uttle  restaurant,  sell- 
ing hamburgers  at  80  cents  each,  with- 
out losing  money,  how  can  we  expect  the 
Goverrunent  to  dispose  of  the  more  than 
II  million  bales  of  cotton  in  CCC  ware- 
houses without  incurring  a  deficit? 

Freed  of  the  redtape  and  complica- 
tions Implicit  in  an  export  subsidy  oper- 
ation. United  States  cotton  exporters 
would  be  able  to  fimctlon  aggressively 


In  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  would 
be  assiu-ed  that  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  United  States  cotton  and  move 
it  at  prices  competitive  in  a  world  mar- 
ket whereas  in  recent  times,  other  na- 
tions have  been  gaining  an  alarming  ad- 
vantage over  us. 

I  remind  Senators  that  we  have  had 
similar  experiences  with  feed  grains 
If  we  look  at  the  history  of  dollar  ex- 
ports of  corn  and  wheat,  we  find  that 
when  we  moved  to  a  program  of  price 
support  loans  at  or  near  the  world  level, 
we  exported  more  of  the  commodity,  even 
though  the  Government's  role  in  pusliing 
exports  was  reduced.  That,  I  contend 
was  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  freedom 
with  which  private  traders  were  able  to 
function  in  the  world  market,  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  private  traders 
to  move  grains  into  that  market  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  participation 

Take  corn  for  example.  With  the  1963 
corn  crop,  we  Instituted  a  program  with 
a  loan  level  which  substantially  reflected 
the  domestic  price  and  world  price  .Ad- 
ditional payments  were  provided  to 
maintain  grower  income,  so  that  the 
farmer  would  not  suffer.  The  effect  on 
exiwrts  is  apparent  from  the  figures 

In  the  preceding  marketing  year,  be- 
ginning Octo.jer  1,  1962.  we  had  had 
corn  exports  of  416  million  bushels— not 
a  bad  export  year.  But  in  the  very  next 
marketing  year.  ^63-64.  we  had  corn 
exports  of  .500  mininn  bushels,  which 
reflected  that  low.,  loan  level.  This  wa= 
an  increase  of  84  million  bushels,  al- 
most a  fifth,  atwve  the  exports  of  the 
preceding  year,  wlilch  had  reflected  a 
higher  loan  level. 

In  the  1S64-65  marketing  year,  the 
one  now  drawing  to  an  end,  corn  exports 
have  risen  still  further.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  about  sio  million 
biishpls. 

Or  consider  wheat.  Beginning  witli 
the  wheat  crop  of  1964.  the  wheat  loan 
rate  has  been  roughly  at  the  world  price 
level.  In  the  1964  crop  marfcetine  year, 
w-heat  exports  totaled  730  million  bush- 
els, as  compared  with  the  1958-62  aver- 
age of  less  than  596  million.  The  1964 
exports  were  the  highest  on  record,  ex- 
cept for  the  one  year  that  the  Russians 
bought  heavilv. 

During  the  first  2  months  of  the  pres- 
ent marketing  year,  wheat  exports  are 
again  going  well,  with  exports  for  dollars 
running  four  times  what  they  were  in 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  ^iassachllsetts  I  Mr. 

S.AI.TOXSTALL]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  is  emphasizing  is  that 
exports  win  increase  if  the  exporting  is 
done  through  private  trade  channels  and 
not  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  Is  e.-^actly 
the  point  the  Senator  Is  attempting  to 
make. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  not  cor- 
lect  In  saying  that  cotton  exports  by 
the  Government  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  have  decreased  rather  than  in- 
cieased? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Exactly  so.  I  re- 
mind my  friend  the  able  Senator  that, 
as  he  knows,  when  something  Is  stocked 
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bv-  the  Government,  it  amioimces  a  fixed 
price,  and  if  there  Is  any  of  the  com- 
modity elsewhere  that  can  be  acquired, 
that  price  is  underbid  slightly— perhaps 
by  only  a  few  cents. 

What  do  the  purchasers  do?  They 
buy  from  the  low  bidder.  Thus  we  be- 
co:ne  the  residual  supplier  for  such  farm 
ommodltles  as  we  have  in  Govei-nment 
warehouses. 

If  these  farm  commodities  could  be 
moved  into  private  cliannels  of  trade. 
the  forces  of  competition  would  assert 
themselves,  and  the  product  could  l)e 
sold  In  an  orderly  way  at  competitive 
prices.  I  hope  we  can  regain  some  of  the 
e.^iaort  markets  that  we  have  lost 
through  the  years  through  our  policy  of 
iiLiiiexport. 

I  point  out  further  that  If  such  prod- 
ucts are  in  Government  warehouses,  and 
we  try  aggressively  to  sell  them  while 
they  are  Government  property,  we  are 
accused  by  every  nation  on  earth  of 
dumping  our  surplus  commodities.  The 
State  Department  steps  In  and  says. 
Do  not  sell  this  cotton.  It  Irritates  In- 
dia, Ghana  does  not  like  it:  Brazil  does 
not  like  it.  Slow  down  "  We  become 
the  residual  supplier. 

That  Is  particularly  true  at  present, 
when  we  are  In  negotiation  ^flth  the 
Common  Market  countries  on  tariff  con- 
cessions. If  we  became  Involved  in  a 
program  such  as  the  committee  bill  out- 
lines, of  dumping  6  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton, seriously  disrupting  the  world  mar- 
ket price,  and  adversely  affecting  our 
farmers,  our  citizens  and  our  taxpay- 
ers, in  my  judgment  it  would  be  catas- 
trophic. 

I  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sena- 
tor is  tr^g  to  do  by  his  amendment,  if 
ttie  Senate  should  adopt  it,  is  to  stimu- 
late the  exBort  of  more  cotton  by  export 
through  private  trade^channels  rather 
than  by  Government  control,  because  the 
Government  at  times  must  restrict  ex- 
port of  our  surplus  cotton.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Senator's  proposal  would  in- 
crease the  use  of  cotton  by  domestic  tex- 
tile mills,  by  providing  raw  cotton  at  a 
competitive  price.  So  really  the  Sena- 
tors aim  would  accomplish  two  objec- 
tives, in  our  opinion:  To  increase  the 
export  of  cotton  and  at  the  same  time 
to  stimulate  the  use  of  cotton  in  the 
Oniled  States,  and  thus  Increase  em- 
ployment and  stimulate  and  modernize 
our  textile  Industry.  Is  that  not  what 
the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  to  reduce  sur- 
plus stocks  In  Government  warehouses, 
which  are  carried  at  great  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  expand,  ultimately,  the 
production;  of  cotton  so  that  our  farm- 
ers can  produce  more  and  not  less. 

I  desire  to  take  the  Government  out  of 
the  business  of  buying,  storing,  moving, 
■idling,  and  giving  away  farm  products, 
and  to  help  Insure  the  farmer  a  fair  re- 
turn. 

All  of  this  system  was  designed  to  try 
to  give  the  farmer  a  fair  return.  But  it 
works  to  his  disadvantage.  We  are  oper- 
stmg  a  pawn  shop  under  the  guise  of 
aiding  the  farmer.  The  farmer  pledges 
ms  commodity  in  a  pawn  shop  at  a  high 
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support  level,  and  then  forfeits  the  title 
thereto.  Tlie  Government  must  not 
only  support  the  price,  but  act  as  buyer 
warehouser.  storer.  and  seller,  and  give 
the  commodity  away. 

I  believe  in  fann  price  supports.  I 
want  the  farmers  to  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. I  do  not  want  the  farmers  in 
Georgia  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
to  have  to  compete  with  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China 
Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Brazil,  or  any  other 
cotton-producing  area. 

I  believe  that  the  simplest  way  to  do 
It,  and  the  most  direct,  the  most  effec- 
tive, and  the  least  costly,  would  be  to 
support  the  price  et  a  fixed  level,  let  the 
produa  move  into  private  channels  of 
trade,  and  let  the  Government  give  the 
farmer  a  check  for  the  difference.  In 
the  long  run,  it  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
far  less  and  the  farmers  would  receive 
more  benefits. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  leave 
the  farmer  freer  of  the  Government.  Is 
tliat  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend  the  distiiMuished 
senior  Senator  fi-om  North  Ca«na 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  construe  til  Sena- 
tor's statement  aright,  the  Senator  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  his  amendment  would 
stimulate  the  movement  of  more  Amer- 
ican cotton  into  the  world  maricet  in  two 
ways:  First,  by  creating  a  price  for  the 
cotton  which  Is  competitive  in  nature 
and.  second,  adding  to  the  possibility  of 
having  a  competitive  price  incentive 
which  w-ould  drive  private  enterprise  into 
aggressively  finding  foreign  markets.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is 
eminently  correct. 

I  do  not  wish  to  oversimplify  the  grain 
export  business.  Obviously,  many  fac- 
tors influence  the  amount  of  grain  ex- 
ported, just  as  many  factors  influence 
cotton  exports.  World  suppUes.  pricing 
policies  of  exporting  coimtries,  our  own 
Government  po'tcies  with  respect  to  con- 
cessional sales  to  developing  countries. 

the  availability  and  cost  of  shipping 

these  are  a  few  of  the  factors.  But. 
granting  the  Importance  of  all  these  and 
more,  it  is  still  true  that  a  domestic 
loan  level  at  or  near  the  world  price 
encourages  exports.  It  eliminates  or 
cases  various  problems  of  doing  business. 
It  encourages  businessmen  to  go  after 
the  export  busmess  with  the  feeling  that 
they  can  handle  it  without  the  hourly 
services  of  a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

A  look  at  the  record  of  corn  and  wheat 
exports  since  those  grains  were  prices 
at  about  wortd  levels  will  indicate  to  you. 
as  it  does  to  me,  that  we  should  take  a 
similar  position  with  regard  to  cotton. 
The  situation  of  cotton  is  desperate 
Carryover  stocks  tills  season  wm  rise  to 
an  alltime  record  high  of  15.5  million 
bales,  or  at  least  8  million  above  normal 
carryover  requirements. 

In  other  words.  If  we  do  not  produce 
any  cotton  In  the  United  States  for  the 
next   2   years,   we   shall  have   \irtually 
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as  much  as  we  need  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Government  expenditures  on  cotton 
this  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  more 
than  $800  milhon.  Our  problem  is  ex- 
cessive costs  and  excessive  stocks  Un- 
less we  deal  with  this  problem  effec- 
tively—and deal  with  it  immediatelv- it 
will  grow  worse,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
cotton  farmers,  the  entire  cotton  indus- 
try, and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  cotton  stocks  and  Gov- 
ernment costs  will  continue  to  rise  under 
the  program  approved  by  the  Senate 
committee,  whereas  cotton  stocks  and 
Government  costs  would  go  down  under 
the  program  I  advocate  and  which  is 
similar  to  the  bill  approved  by  the  Hou.se 
For  the  first  year  alone,  the  Go\ern- 
ment  costs  would  not  be  much  different 
between  the  two  programs.  But  by  1969 
the  committee's  program  would  be  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  SI. 146  million  com- 
pared to  less  than  S800  million  in  the 
program  I  advocate. 

Under  the  committee  bill  the  carryover 
would  be  reduced  only  to  12.5  mlUlon 
bales  by  1969.  but  under  mv  approach 
the  carryover  would  be  cut  down  to  9  5 
million  bales— just  about  what  we  would 
need. 

In  his  agricultural  mesFase  to  the  Con- 
gress earlier  tills  year.  President  John- 
son recommended  new  legislation  to 
make  cotton  more  competitive  and  to 
reduce  stocks  and  Government  costs. 

The  House-approved  program  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  doing  this  and  my 
amendments.  I  think,  would  be  even  bet- 
ter for  the  Industrj-  as  a  whole. 

Under  my  amendments,  the  farmers 
would  have  far  more  freedom  to  plan 
and  to  plant  and  to  adjust  their  cotton 
production  than  under  the  committee 
program. 

My  amendment,  similar  to  the  House 
bill,  would  continue  the  one-l5rice  svstem. 
It  would  reduce  surplus  stocks  to  reason- 
sble  levels,  reduce  Government  costs  and 
make  cotton  competitive  again.  And  It 
would  maintain  farm  Income  to  co- 
operating farmers. 

This  would  be  done  through  a  system 
of  direct  compensatory  paj-ments  to 
farmers  who  voluntarily  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  to  bring  our  production 
more  in  line  with  demand. 

It  would  contmue  the  16-minion-acre 
riational  allotment  and  establish  a  farm 
domestic  allotment  at  not  less  than  65 
percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
It  would  provide  price  support  loans  to 
cooperators  at  not  exceeding  90  percent 
of  the  world  market  price.  For  the  1966 
crop  this  loan  rate  would  be  21'  cents  a 
pound. 

Further,  Mr  President,  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  cotton  farmers,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southeast,  have  crop  allot- 
ments of  10  acres  or  less.  Under  the 
proposal  that  I  have  offered,  each  of 
those  10-acre  farmers  throughout  the 
United  States  would  be  producing  cotton 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  under  the 
proposal  that  I  offer,  durtag  the  first 
year  those  farmers  would  receive  35.65 
cents  per  pound  for  their  cotton  Price 
support  programs  would  be  geared  to  the 
acreage  reduction,  and  a  farmer  could 
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cut  back  as  much  as  35  percent  In  order 
to  receive  the  highest  payment. 

My  program  would  permit  a  farmer  to 
stay  out  of  the  program  and  plant  up  to 
1  'i  times  his  fai-m  allotment  and  sell 
bis  cotton  at  the  world  price  without 
loans  or  any  Government  aid  In  any  way 
whatsoever. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  both 
the  House  bill  and  my  program.  Mr. 
President,  would  be  the  one-price  system 
of  loans  at  a  level  which  would  permit 
cotton  to  move  into  trade  channels,  plus 
direct  payment.s  to  maintsiin  farm  in- 
come. 

I  hope  I  shall  have  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of 
a  realistic  cotton  propram  which  will 
save  our  cotton  farmer,  save  our  cotton 
industry  and  cotton  trade,  and  help  our 
entire  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  crop  report  of 
this  season,  issued  a  month  ago.  Indi- 
cated that  we  shall  have  a  record  carry- 
over of  cotton  next  August  1  of  15.400.000 
bales,  a  million  bales  more  than  the  pre- 
vious record  of  1956.  10  years  earlier. 

Wc  have  now  had  the  second  crop  re- 
port of  this  year.  The  yields  are  at  an 
alltime  record  high.  As  a  consequence. 
the  cairyovcr  is  expected  to  be  more  than 
200.000  bales  more  than  estimated  a 
month  aso.  approaching  15.700.000  bales. 
Those  who  know  cotton  expect  this  In- 
creased yield  to  continue  for  years  to 
come. 

Under  the  program  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
we  can  e.xpect  larger  carrjovers  and  new 
record  highs  as  the  years  ?o  by. 

The  production  of  cotton,  ginning, 
warehousing,  sale.  trarLSportation  and 
spinning  into  cloth,  the  various  garment 
industries  in  America,  and  all  those  who 
work  in  the  garment  industry,  represent 
a  very  important  segment  of  our  enon- 
omy  It  provides  livelihood  to  literally 
millions  of  people. 

Farm  areas  and  cities  alike  depend  on 
the  success  of  all  phases  of  production, 
warehousing,  manufacturing,  spinning, 
.^ale.  and  the  making  of  cotton  Into 
garment.';. 

That  industrj'  is  now  at  the  cross- 
roads. If  the  Senate  approves  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  reported  to  it  by  a  one- 
vote  margin,  it  wiU  do  irreparable  harm 
to  everi'  man  and  woman  associated  with 
any  phase  of  that  particular  industry. 
It  will  do  irreparable  harm  also  to  the 
taxpayers,  who  now  have  stored  in  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  more  than  11  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton,  for  which  there  are 
no  sales  and  no  need.  It  should  not  have 
been  produced  under  a  reasonable,  work- 
able farm  program  which  first  places 
emphasis  upon  the  private  .>;ector  of  our 
economy  and,  second,  bolsters  farm  in- 
come by  a  system  of  compensatory  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Georgia  upon 
the  amendment  which  he  has  offered  and 
which  has  been  supported  by  several 
other  Senators,  including  myself.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  offers  a  fair 


and  sound  solution  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  in  the  effort  to  control  sur- 
plus cotton  production  and  to  assure  a 
reasonable  income  to  ootton  farmers. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  debate  and  discussion  this 
afternoon  conducted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talm.\dge1.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  PasioreI.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  S.iLTONSTALLl.  and  other  Sen- 
ators whose  States  are  troubled  by  this 
problem. 

It  is  Interesting  that  we  have  heard  a 
discussion  conducted  by  Senators  from 
New  England,  the  original  textile-pro- 
ducing States,  and  Senators  from  the 
South,  the  cotton-growing  and  new  tex- 
tile-producing States. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  a  cotton 
program  which  was  designed  to  remove 
the  inequities  of  the  old  two-price  cotton 
system.  It  was  not  a  perfect  answer  to 
the  problem.  I  much  preferred  the  ap- 
proach offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmatice].  But  it  did  pro- 
vide a  partial  an-swer  to  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  our  domestic  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  had  to  compete  in 
the  world  market. 

This  year  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  the  one-price  cotton  ap- 
proach contained  in  the  Talmndge 
amendment  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
committee  has  i-ejected  this  approach. 

Under  the  two-price  system  everybody 
loses:  cotton  textile  mills  lo.se  markets 
at  home  and  abroad  to  foreign  competi- 
tors and  substitute  fibers;  workers  lose 
iobs  in  cotton  textile  mills:  and  cotton 
farmers  lose  markets  for  their  prod  act 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Under  the  one-price  system,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Talmadge  amendment, 
farmers  would  be  encouraged  to  reduce 
surpluses  while  being  guaranteed  a  fair 
price  for  their  product,  cotton  textile 
mills  would  be  able  to  purchase  cotton 
at  the  world  price  and  compete  at  ho.-ne 
and  abroad  with  foreign  manufactuiers 
and  substitute  fibers.  American  workers 
would  face  a  brighter  future  in  the  cot- 
ton textile  industry,  exporter.9  wpuld  be 
able  to  expand  their  sales  of  U.S.  cotton 
in  the  world  market,  and  consumere 
would  pay  lower  prices  for  cotton  prod- 
ucts. All  of  this  would  be  possible  with 
less  government  redtape  and  regulation 
than  we  have  had  In  the  past. 

I  am  not  from  a  cotton-producing 
area,  but  I  recognize  the  Importance  of 
cotton  to  the  agricultural  economy  of 
this  Nation.  When  we  enact  legislation 
designed  to  help  the  cottonraill  worker 
in  New  England  or  the  Southeast  I  think 
we  should  also  try  to  help  the  cotton 
producer  in  the  South,  the  Southwest 
and  the  Far  West,  especially  the  small 
farmers,  wherever  they  are. 

The  Talmadge  amendment  meets 
these  ob.tpctives.  It  Is  good  for  the  fann- 
ers, good  for  the  cotton  textile  manufac- 
turers and  workers,  good  for  the  con- 
sumer and  good  for  the  taxpayer.  I 
urge  Its  adoption  as  the  best  answer  to 
our  cotton  problems. 

I  sincerely  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  for 
offering  the  amendment. 


Mr.  TALMADGE  I  am  grateful  to  mj- 
warm  friend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  thf 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  the  clear  and  lucid 
form  of  the  amendment.  I  was  not  we!: 
Informed  on  the  amendment,  but  I  ani 
sure,  after  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  this  afternoon,  that  1  .shall  vnte 
for  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Since  the  distinguished  Senator  froir. 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  McIntyreI  hat; 
asked  me  first.  I  shall  yield  to  him  now 
then  I  shall  jneld  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  frnm 
Georgia  I  Mr  TalmabceI  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island   IMr.  PastoreI. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  cotton 
program,  as  I  understand  it.  is  to  provide 
a  rea.sonable  return  to  cotton  producers 
for  their  work  and  their  investment 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  this  goal.  I  ap- 
prove It.  But  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
method  of  support  which  is  established 
by  the  committee  amendment  to  HR 
9811. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  national  progrsm 
of  subsidies,  then  the  cost  should  be 
borne  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
procedure  set  out  in  the  committee 
amendment,  however,  would  place  a 
heavy  burden  upon  one  section  of  our 
national  economy,  which  would,  in  ef- 
fect, be  driven  out  of  business  to  support 
cotton  producers.  I  refer  to  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in,  and  manage,  the 
cotton  textile  industry  of  America. 

I  see  no  justification  for  forcing  Amer- 
ican textile  workers  to  lose  their  iobs 
to  protect  the  income  of  American  cot- 
ton producers,  especially  when  this  aoa) 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  which 
will  actually  improve  the  prospect's  of 
both  the  cotton  producers  and  the  tex- 
tile producers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I.  along  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
iMr.  MnsKiEl.  am  happy  to  associate 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  offer- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senntor 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presiden..  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
preparing  and  offering  the  amendment 
I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  a  cotton-pro- 
ducing area.  In  a  small  way  I  am  a  cot- 
ton producer  myself. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  that  has 
been  prepared  and  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  on  which  I  am  pleased 
to  lie  a  cosponsor  along  with  other  Seti- 
ators.  is  the  best  solution  that  has  breii 
offered  to  us  this  year.  Many  differert 
plans  have  t)een  proposed. 
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I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  two  or  three 
questions,  to  make  sure  that  I  correctly 
understand  his  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

Did  not  the  Senator  from  Georgia  say 
that  the  plan  imder  his  amendment 
would,  over  the  years,  be  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Depai  tment  of 
Agriculture  statisticians,  who  made  com- 
parative costs  of  the  committee  bill  and 
the  amendment  of  which  the  dlstin- 
gui.shcd  Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  co- 
sponsor,  indicate  that  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  life  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Ufe  of  the  bill. 
The  cost  of  the  bill  we  .support  and  are 
ftpoiisoring  would  be  S762  rallUon  less. 
In  addition,  the  carryover — that  is.  ware- 
house stocks — during  that  4-year  pei-lod 
w  oiild  be  depleted  by  an  additional  2.750.- 
00(1  bales  of  cotton.  In  other  words,  the 
G.:)\ernment  would  get  rid  of  more  sur- 
plus stocks  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  SP.\RKMAN.  That  was  the  next 
queilion  I  was  about  to  ask.  I  believe  the 
Senator  said  that  according  to  the  latest 
crop  estimate,  made  public  day  before 
.ve.sterday.  September  7.  the  most  rea- 
sonable estimate  is  15.5  million  bales.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  believe  that  15.- 
700,000  bales  Is  the  coiTect  figure.  It  is 
the  highest  cari-yover. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    At  any  rate,  it  is  in 
e.wess  of  15  million  bales. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Against  a  normal 
carrj'over  of  7  million  bales. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  From  7 '  i  million  to 
8'i  million  bales. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  by  next  Au- 
Bu.-t  the  earrj'over  will  be  mucli  greater 
ilian  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  amendment 
pro^1des  for  a  so-called  one-price  system. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Let  me  say  in  that  regard  that  the 
only  criticism  I  have  heard  from  anvoiic 
iti  America  is,  "We  do  not  want  pay- 
ment." They  are  now  getting  pa.vment. 
The  committee  bill  provides  for  a  28-cent 
loan  on  cotton.  The  world  price  of  cot- 
ton at  the  present  time  is  about  23  cents. 
So  they  pawn  the  Government  cotton  for 
0  cents  a  pound  more  than  it  can  be  sold 
for. 

So  they  are  getting  a  Government 
psyment  there  of  S25  the  minute  they 
pawn  the  cotton.  Then  what  happens? 
The  Government  has  it  in  the  ware- 
house. It  becomes  a  Government  asset 
or  liability — whichever  way  we  wish  to 
l'.)ok  at  It.  The  Department's  figures 
show  that  the  expense  of  owning  that 
cotton  for  20  months  costs  an  addi- 
tional S25  15  a  bale.  Therefore,  under 
that  system,  the  payment  would  be 
$50.15. 

Why  do  we  not  do  it  the  simple  wav? 
Why  do  we  not  call  the  pa>-ment  what 
"  Is'     It  Is  a  payment. 

Why  do  we  not  let  the  warehousing 
rMponslbility  go  to  the  private  channels 
of  trade,  those  who  warehouse  cotton 
and  .sell  it.  and  not  Involve  the  Govem- 
fnent  in  It? 


In  the  long  run,  it  would  cost  far  less. 
TTiere  are  many  who  wish  to  disguise 
and  conceal  a  Government  subsidy.  I 
am  not  one  of  them.  I  believe  that  it 
is  all  right  to  have  a  Government  subsidy 
for  our  farmers-.  We  have  had  subsidies 
for  more  than  30  years,  so  why  conceal 
it  and  say  that  it  does  not  exist?  It  does 
exist. 

Therefore,  let  us  do  it  simply.  Let 
us  do  it  honorably.  Let  us  do  it  hon- 
estly. Let  us  do  it  at  the  least  possible 
cost. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Ever>'one  knows 
that  the  genera!  overall  fai-m  program 
is  subsidized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
correct — certainly  on  the  basic  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  rendered  a  real  service  to 
the  country  in  the  presentation  of  his 
amendment  on  the  floor,  and  its  prep- 
aration and  offering. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
esteemed  friend  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  MoNDALEl  has  asked  me  to 
yield  to  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  a  most  effective  and  articulate  mem- 
ber. I  am  sure  that  he  will  render  val- 
uable service  in  the  years  to  come,  not 
only  to  the  fanners  of  Minnesota  but 
also  to  farmei-s  generally  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  the  people  of  America. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deUghted  to  yield  to  my  able  fiiend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr,  MonoaleI. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  his  brilliatit  presen- 
tation in  support  of  his  amendment  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
It  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Committe'e  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  to  have  spent 
several  days  with  the  committee  discuss- 
ing various  farm  commodity  programs, 
including  the  crucial  question  of  the  cot- 
ton commodity  program. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  committee,  it 
Is  my  impression  that  of  all  the  farm 
programs,  the  one  in  the  most  serious 
trouble,  under  existing  law,  is  the  cotton 
program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  share  that  view. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  believe  so.  for 
several  reasons.  First,  practically  all 
domestic  production  of  cotton,  or  a  good 
percentage  of  It.  at  least,  ends  up  In 
Government  warehouses,  or  under  con- 
tract with  the  Government.  Thus,  the 
Government  becomes  the  pawnbroker  of 
the  Nation's  cotton  production. 

Second,  domestic  production  of  cotton 
is  being  seriously  pressed  by  synthetic 
substitutes  which  are  available  at  low 
cost  and  which  have  some  advantages 
in  the  textile  Industry  as  against  cotton, 
quite  apart  from  its  price. 

Next,  because  the  Government  has  be- 
come the  holder  of  most  of  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  cotton.  It  Is  in  charge 
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of  handling  the  sales  of  cotton  in  world 
commerce,  and  has  not  done  well  in 
"selling  American  cotton  Year  after 
year,  we  have  witnessed  a  reduction  in 
the  sale  of  American  cotton  in  interna- 
tional commerce.  The  result  has  been 
a  rising  and  e.xtremely  costly  increase  in 
Government  surpluses.  Worst  of  ail  the 
farmer  is  not  benefiting  from  it,  and  the 
textile  tndustr>-  is  not  benefiting  either. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  one  which 
we  have  pioved  in  the  present  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs.  We  must  apply  it 
in  a  somewliat  different  sense,  but  those 
two  programs  which  we  inaugurated  in 
1960  and  1961  are  proving  themselves. 
They  are  Increa.sing  farm  income.  They 
are  reducing  Government  stocks.  They 
are  making  us  competitive  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  have  reduced  the  cost 
of  Government  programs. 

Over  the  period  of  4  years,  we  have 
come  from  a  situation  of  surpluses 
growing  headaches.  growinR  Government 
costs,  and  reduced  farm  income,  to  the 
circumstances  that  farm  income  is  im- 
proving, Government  costs  are  going 
down,  surpluses  are  going  down,  and  the 
genei-al  economy  in  those  farm  commod- 
ities is  brighter  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  should 
like  to  ask  permission  to  be  named  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Geoi-gia 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point  that 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Mont)ale1,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  let 
me  say  to  my  esteemed  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  he  has  placed 
his  finger  succinctly  and  accurately  upon 
the  problem  which  faces  cotton.  He  has 
wisely  pointed  out  the  action  that  we 
have  taken  In  regard  to  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  which  program  has  resulted  in 
more  exports,  more  sales,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  those  commodities  in  CCC  ware- 
houses. I  am  confident  indeed  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  with  cotton. 

I  appreciate  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  not 
only  in  the  committee,  but  also  on  the    . 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deUghted  now  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  offering  his  amendment.  If 
he  has  not  already  done  so.  I  ask  him  If 
he  will  please  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  h:.s  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  I 
did  that  at  the  outset  of  my  speech  and 
named  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  received  by  me  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  SUte,  John  W.  King,  on  this 
subject. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
tzram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd,  as  follows: 

CONCOBO.    NJI , 
September  9,  19SS. 
Senator  Norhis  Cotton, 
Senate  Office  BTiOding, 
Wasfiington.  D.C.: 

This  Is  to  respectfully  urge  that  you  op- 
pose the  proposal  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Conunlttee  establishing  a  differential  In  cot- 
ton price  between  domestic  and  foreign 
mllla.  I  further  urge  your  support  of  an 
amendment  In  line  with  the  bill  already 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  provides  for  a  one-price  cotton  sys- 
tem. It  is  my  understanding  that  such  an 
amendment  will  be  propoeed  with  admin- 
istration bacldng. 

John  W.  KrNG. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  pertinent  portions  of  a 
letter  from  the  Chicopee  Maniafactur- 
Ing  Co.  of  Manchester,  N.H..  which  is 
the  largest  cotton  mill  remaining  in  my 
State,  also  on  this  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicopee  MANUFACTtrarNC  Co.. 
Manchester,  NJi..  August  23.  19S5. 
Hon.  Ncaais  Cotton. 
VS.  Sfnatc, 
Washinglo-n.  D.C. 

I3ESB  Senator  Cotto.v:  We  at  Chicopee  are 
extremely  interested  in  the  cotton  portion 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  H.R  . 
9811.  Which  has  Just  bepn  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  I  am  writing 
to  ask  your  support  for  this  legislation  when 
it  comes  up  before  the  Senate.  Our  prlniarv 
interest  Is  being  allowed  to  purchase  cotton, 
which  Is  the  single  raw  material  purchased 
in  largest  quantity  by  us.  at  the  same  price 
at  which  It  is  sold  to  textile  manufacturers 
In  foreign  countries.  One-price  cotton  was 
embodied  in  legislation  signed  into  law  on 
April  11.  1964,  but  this  expires  on  July  31, 
19G6.  and  one  of  the  purjioees  of  the  House 
bill  is  to  extend  this  legislation  with  some 
changes  for  an  additional  4-year  period. 

WHAT  THE  CURRENT  LEOtSLATION  HAS  DONE 

The  current  one-price  cotton  legislation 
which  became  elTectlve  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  has  done  the  following: 

lai  It  has  stimulated  employment.  The 
number  of  employees  m  the  textile  mill 
products  industry  has  increased  from  an 
average  of  897.000  in  1964  to  824.000  In  April 
of  1965. 

(b)  It  has  brought  about  conditions  under 
which  the  textile  industry  generally  has  been 
able  to  raLse  wages  twice  within  the  last  0 
months.  In  September  of  1964.  a  wage  in- 
crease of  about  5  percent  was  given,  and 
around  the  first  of  this  month  another  wage 
Increase  of  an  additional  5  percent  was  given. 

(c)  Capital  expendittiree  by  the  industry 
have  been  greatly  stimulated.  Expenditures 
In  1965  will  exceed  «1  billion,  which  amount 
is  the  highest  in  history  and  is  about  double 
the  average  for  each  of  the  past  9  years.  This 
greatly  increased  capital  expenditure  has.  of 
coiu-se.  brought  about  additional  employ- 
ment In  the  machinery  and  equipment  In- 
dustries 

(di  There  has  been  some  increase  in 
earnings  of  companies  In  the  textile  mill 
products  group  with  consequent  higher  tux 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1964.  the  ratio  of  net  profits  after  taxes  to 
stockholders'  equity  for  the  industry  was 
8  3  percent,  which,  although  considerably 
lower  than  that  for  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, which  was  11,6  percent,  was  still  a 
great  Imp.'-ovement  over  the  ratio  for  1963  of 
6.1  percent.     The  rank  of  the  textile  indus- 


try In  this  ratio  is  20th  in  a  group  of  20,  or 
is  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  Industries  re- 
ported but.  even  so.  the  performance  is  bet- 
ter than  It  has  been  in  the  past 

OD.7ECTIONS    TO    THE    PRESENT    BILL 

There  have  been  two  principal  objections 
to  the  bill  which  will  expire  next  year, 

lat  It  has  cost  too  much.  Ju.i'.t  whet  the 
total  cost  of  ttilB  cotton  .section  has  been  I 
do  not  know  at  this  time,  but  the  cost 
over  that  originally  estimated  was  brought 
about  by  two  factors: 

1.  Tlie  farmers  grew  2  million  bales  of 
cotton  more  than  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture predicted  they  would  grow, 

2.  We  exported  1  million  bales  less  than 
the  amount  it  had  been  estimated  wotild  be 
exported. 

The  proposed  bill  has  some  featurea  in- 
corporated in  it  which  will  make  U  necessary 
for  the  farmers  to  reduce  the  acreage  planted 
in  order  to  be  able  to  qualify  for  benefit 
p.iymen*s. 

(bl  The  second  complaint  Is  that  textile 
prices  have  not  gone  down.  The  textile  mar- 
ket is  a  highly  competitive  coaunodity  mar- 
ket, and  prices  are  set  by  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand.  In  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  which  finally  be- 
came law  on  .April  11  of  last  year,  many  users 
of  goods  held  off  buying  and  depleted  their 
inventories  In  anticipation  of  lower  prices. 
Immediately  after  the  legislation  became  law 
prices  did  go  down,  but  then  when  many 
buyers  came  into  the  market,  the  demand 
was  so  great  that  prices  rose  again  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  levels  they  were  prior  to 
April  of  last  year  Attached  to  this  you 
will  find  a  chart  of  prices  of  cotton  products 
compiled  from  Information  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wliich  shows  Just 
what  ha.s  happened  to  prices  of  these  prod- 
ucts. The  demand  for  cloth  is  subsiding 
somewhat,  and,  in  due  course,  if  post  history 
is  a  gtiide.  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  will  re- 
flect, more  than  It  has  up  until  this  time,  the 
decline  In  the  cost  of  raw  cotton. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  circular  letter  No.  88 
from  the  president  of  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchange,  Mr.  F.  Marlon  Rhodes, 
wliich  I  believe  presents  some  lllim:iinat- 
ing  and  pertinent  facts  on  this  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  circular 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CrectTLAB  Letter  No.  88 

Senate  Agriculture  Committee  passes 
three-price  cotton  program:  By  a  vote  of 
8  to  7.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  turned  its  back  on  the  progress 
made  by  the  cotton  Industry  during  the  past 
year  and  voted  for  a  three-price  cotton  pro- 
gram Although  Chairman  Ellendeb  pre- 
sented the  three-price  program  and  Is  being 
given  credit  for  it*  adoption  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  real  power  behind  the  scene  was 
Senator  Eastland  and  a  few  powerful  cotton 
cooperatives. 

The  Senate  committee's  proposal  wotild 
provide  for : 

1.  A  4-year  program,  ending  July  31,  1970. 

2.  A  mlnlmtjm  national  acreage  allotment 
of  16  million  acres. 

3.  A  minimum  national  domefitic  acre- 
age allotment,  not  less  than  66  percent  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment. 

4.  Price-support  loans  to  cooperators  (who 
plant  within  their  basic  allotments)  at  any 
level  the  Secretary  determines  between  37.3 
and  37.8  cents  per  pound. 

5.  The  addltlotia]  price-support  payments 
which  would  be  made  to  producers  who 
comply  with  their  domestic  allotments  would 
be  25  percent  of  the  basic  support  rate  for 
1966.  and  between  20  and  40  percent  of  the 
basic  support  rates  for  the  1967,  1968,  and 
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1969  crops.  This  provision  would  result  in 
payments  ranging  somewhere  between  7  ana 
0.5  cents  per  pound  in  1966  or  a  total  gujr- 
anteed  price  to  the  producer  ranging  between 
34.1  and  47.3  cents  per  pound.  During  the 
last  3  crop  years  the  total  price  guaranteed 
to  the  producer  could  range  between  32  8 
and  52.9  cents  per  pound.  (Above  estimates 
based  on  a  parity  price  of  42  cents  per 
pound.) 

6.  Tile  minimum  domestic  allotment  would 
be  reduced  to  the  smaller  of  10  acres  i  tu- 
stead  of  15)  or  the  farm  acreage  allotment 

7.  A  domestic  consumption  subsidy  of  3 
cents  per  pound. 

8.  A  new  export  subsidy  rate  would  be  ile. 
termlned  each  time  the  Government  ."ic- 
cepted  a  bid  for  CCC  cotton.  Rejection  of 
any  bid  based  on  competitive  world  prices 
as  determined  from  the  latest  Liverpool, 
Bremen,  or  Osaka  price  quotations  would 
have  to  be  reported  to  Congress  within  30 
days  together  with  the  reasons  for  such  re- 
jection. 

What  would  hapiien  to  the  tJ.S.  cotton  In- 
dustry if  a  bill  such  as  that  approved  by  the 
Senate  committee  Is  enacted  into  law?  It 
seems  to  me  we  could  look  forward  to: 

1.  A  domestic  farm  price  of  about  28  tj  :io 
cents  per  pound.  A  domestic  mill  price  of 
about  25  to  27  cents  per  pound.  An  export 
price  between  15  and  20  cents  per  pouuu 

2.  A  drastic  decline  in  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption. The  rate  of  decline  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  miiij  to 
convert  to  B>'nthetlc  fibers  and  the  available 
supply  of  such  fibers.  It  is  not  unllitely 
that  domestic  consiunption  would  decline 
by  more  than  a  million  bales  the  first  year, 

3.  The  United  Slates  would  continue  to 
be  a  residual  supplier  of  cotton  in  world 
markets.  The  "dumping"  procedure  estab- 
lished by  the  Senate's  proposal  would  likely 
force  world  market  prices  down  drastically, 
which  In  turn  would  force  other  cotton 
exporting  nations  to  sell  their  export  nvail- 
abillty  as  rapidly  as  possible  before  the  price 
declined  further.  We  could  not  logically 
expect  any  Increase  In  the  level  of  VS.  cotton 
exports  until  we  had  forced  other  less  de- 
veloped countries  out  of  the  cotton  business. 

4.  A  continued  rapid  buildup  in  the  VS. 
cotton  carryover.  It  is  not  unlikely  tlie 
carryover  would  Increase  at  a  rate  of  1.5  to 
2  million  bales  per  year. 

5.  In  a  relatively  short  time  the  Congress 
would  be  forced  to  drastically  reduce  the 
current  minimum  national  acreage  allot- 
ment of  16  million  acres. 

6.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  would 
be  forced  to  liquidate.  What  remains  o( 
the  private  cotton  merchandising  sj-stem 
would  be  curtailed  and  substantially  the 
entire  cotton  crop  would  move  through 
Government  programs. 

It  now  appears  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will  be 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  not 
later  than  Thursday,  September  9.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  be  a  strong  effort  made, 
by  the  administration,  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
defeat  Senator  Ellender'b  cotton  proposal. 
If  you  agree  with  the  analysis  outlined 
above,  you  should  contact  your  Senator! 
by  phone,  telegram,  or  letter  and  request 
them  to  vote  against  the  cotton  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill,  and  for  the  substitution 
of  the  basic  principles  set  forth  In  H  R.  9811 
P.  Marion  Rhodes. 

Presideit. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georra  that 
his  amendment  and  the  forthricht  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  attacking  the  problem 
are  both  heartening  and  refreshen"  to 
those  of  us  In  the  Senate  who  have  been 
flehting  this  battle  for  many  years. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  together  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore),  I  sponsored 
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^Siift^r-f  ^rent^^reXr     cepV^^^e^^fu^L^eS^y-Hfr^fe^;     Sl^r™'^-  ^'''  '"^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
^Tr^^t^e-anditwa.     o^f^^o^^lT^X^^     tot^lC^-^  ^^  ^^ 

^^L'^^^^^j^r^hrpr^i^y  'sj-z^c^^^^:r:^  z^^i^-^^Sr^^ 

^".^^ilSZ^^l^^^.  ------  -uislana  ,Mr.  ^^^^ST^^ 

and   surprise.      Apparently,    they    were  There  are  those  who  say  that  only  a  exXl^                                  ^^'''  ^ ''"  ^ 

astounded  that  some  of  us  should  spon-  handful  of  Americans  understand  agri-  This' would  be  accomi^Ushed  In  a  com 

sor  an  amendment  that  caiTied  a  sub-  cultuial   economics,   only   a   thimbleful  pamWelj  staple  S^."     In  b^^^^^^ 

sidy  when  many  of  us  had  consistently  understand  farm  legislation,  and  no  one  export  price  wo^dT^setbvcomDe-'tlve 

^^Ifuol  ^S^A^^,^^^  ^"    ^r^'^i-sfa^io^n^,^    '^"'"'^    '-''^^^   °'  ^^^'i^'^T^^ 

I  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from         Tl.at  may  be  true.  Mr.  President.    We  Se^u' Con^mio^  i^'nou^cS^aTTx"^'^' 

Georgia,  w-hom  I  esteem  sohighly,  that     are   dealing   here   with   an   exceedingly  prices  for  a^ar'nad^nce 

I  am  glad  he  did  not  m  any  way  sidestep     complex  and  difflcult  subject.  Effect  of  the  present  nolicv  L.  t.o  alprt 

'>'"'  '^"^-                                                        .^"'  8  few  Statistics  may  help  to  clarify  foreign  competitors  "n  advance  ^o  th^ 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could  not     this  problem.  price  thevrSunbea     wiTh  ?he  cV^ 

care  less  whether  this  is  called  a  sub-         Cotton  is  the  second  largest  cash  crop  quence  that  the  AmericTn  share  ^  thZ 

sidy.    I  am  not  at  aU  tapressed  by  all     in  New  Mexico,  and   account  for  be-  e.xmrt  market  is  fuXrin" 

the   pious   arguments    that   have    been     '''een  a  fomth  and  a  fifth  of  all  farm  '  in  a  veir  real  sense  our  cotton  exoort 

raised  to  the  effect  that  there  Is  some-     ^come    in    the    State.      In    1962,    this  los^s  iiavT  b^en  oLTcomoeTit^rs' la^^ 

thing  unsound  or  shocJcing  in  this  par-     amounted  to  nearly  S56  million.  I^ave  a  teble  w^^XluSSrat^thP  oro^ 

ticiilar    method    of    seeing    to    it    that        Nationally,  cotton  is  a  S2.576  million  J^^™^«  ^  tal'le  ^'^^h  illustrates  the  prob- 

Ameiican  manufacturers,  and,  even  more     source  of  income  to  farmers.     The  Na-  i  ask  unanimous  consent  to  havp  thp 

,mi>ortant,  American  workers  in  textile     tional    Cotton    Council    estimates    that  tablfprin^in^h^  Re^rd  at  thfs  L^? 

plants  have,  at  least  in  this  respect,  an    9.256,000    Americans    are    directly    de-  in  tmM-emSks 

^n  break  with  their  foreign  competi-     P^^^«"  °"  ?,"°"„/°:  '''''!  "veUhood,  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

\..  another  11  million  are  in  industries  ordered  to  be  nrinted  in  thp  Rrrnnn   a« 

It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so     J^^''^   ^ierive   much    of   their   business  follow?- 

serious.    One  of  the  most  ridiculous  as-     "°^  cotton,  ' 

pects    of    all    the    many    inconsistent        Investments   in   the   cotton   industry  "             '"J^'^^1:.JLf-    "^    ''"■"'"' 

policies    that   have   been    practiced   by     exceed  $24  billion.  ™"°^  «ports 

many    of    the    administrations    in    the         ^  '^'^^  these  statistics  to  show  that  cot- 
past— and  I  do  not  except  the  adminis-     t°"  ^"i'  occupies  a  key  position  in  Amer- 

tration  of  my  own  party — has  been  the     '"^^^  agriculture.     But  in  recent  vears,  *'^""° 
utterly   absurd   and   suicidal    policy   of     foreign  competition  and  synthetic  fibers 

deliberately  having  the  Government  act     ^^''^  combined  to  weaken  this  great  in- 

as  the  custodian  of  the  supply  of  cotton     dustry  to  an  alarming  degree.  ,.i,v. 

and  furnish  cotton  at  a  lower  price  to        It  •«   my   considered   judgment   that  ■"^'     • 

foreign  mills  which  are  in  competition     HR- 9811  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep-     S  

with  American  industry  and  American     rescntatives  will  only  enhance  and  rein-  ii«o  ;-";■;;. 

textile  mills  trying  to  compete  effectively     foi'ce  cotton's  present  problems.  |S^  - 

and  furnish  Jobs  for  American  workers.         Tlie  es,5cntial  fcatiu-e  of  the  House-  !»a  "I""  ^ 

It.  IS  completely  incompieiiensible  to     Passed  bill  is  its  plan  to  solve  the  prob-     ""  

me  and  always  has  been     If  there  is  an     i^™  of  cotton  surpluses  bv  forcing  dras- 

ounce  of  commonsense  and  a  sense  of     tic  reductions  in  production.  Instead  of  '  ^'°'  "''■"''''''• 

justice  remaining  in  the  Congress,  I  be-     Providing  for  what  Is  really  needed-—  Mr,  MONTOYA.     Mr.  President,  the 

iie'.e  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the     drastic  increases  in  cxpoits.  5-year  average  of  our  exports  from  19.56 

dlHingui^hcd  Senator  from  Georgia  wUl        For  several  years,   American   cotton  to  1960  was  5.988,000  bales.    From  1961 

be  agreed  to.                                                  exports  have  been  declirUng,  and  there  to  1964,  this  average  figure  declined  to 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  facing  up    has  been  a  consequent  Increase  in  the  ^''Sl.OOO. 

to  this  issue,     I  will  go  all  the  way  with     stocks   being   held   by   the   Commodity  ""^^t  is  a  difference  of  1,507.000  bales, 

him      I  predict  that  a  majority  of  Sen-     Credit  Corporation,  Mr.  President,  and  the  trend  is  steadllv 

atois  are  fairminded  enough  to  do  the        The  House  bill  would  reduce  these  sur  downward.     In  the  1964  season,  which 

^■'""'-                                                              pluses  by  cutting  production  as  much  as  ^"^'  ^"'^^'^  •^"'■^  '^^'  ^^^5.  the  total  v.as 

Mr.    TALMADGE.     Mr.    President     I     35  percent  4.060.000,  which  is  down  1.600:000  from 

thnnk  my  distinguished  friend  the  able        If  I  may  use  an  old  farmer's  exores  ^^f  '^'^•^  season. 

Senator   from  New   Hampshire  for  his     sion,  Mr.  President   this  solutfnn  Ufho  ^'^  ^''^  maintained  our  exports  at  the 

contribution.                                                     equivalent   of    tSowing  ^i^t    the    bab^  .   '^°  '^^^'  °'''  '"P'''-''  °^  "P'^""^  "'*'- 

Mr  President,  Inasmuch  as  the  distin-     along  with  the  bathwater  ^°I^  '°^^^'  "'°"'''  ''«  '^°"'"  *°  ^  manage- 

^uished  semor  i-enator  from  Connect!-         A  35-percent  reduction  in  cotton  „r«  ^    ^/",  °^ ,  7-mllUon-bale    level.     This 

cut  f  Mr.  DODD]  is  now  waiting  to  make  a     duction  would  brlnr^^nVL  °   5    ^1°'  "'°"'^  "^'"^^'y  approximate  the  national 

=Poecli,  I  yield  the  floor.                               to  every  cotton  r,rnrt„rW^         '^'^^l^^  ^^'^'^">'    ^^^^^'''^    recommendations    .'or 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The     countS^     For  ;xar^nlp  I'i^^^^^^  cotton-6  milUon  bale.wincluded  In  the 

£e...t.r  from  Connecticut  is  recognized      tharVne  Tottor^eSi   oil   mTu  In   f^Z  T'^''^  ''"fs'!^''^  '''^°"  °'  '^'  ^■«"°"^' 

the^^^n^.-    -•  — ent.  I  thank     :^^^^^^£^^^l  ""'^i^  T'^ '^^Tc^.^r. 

hope  that  his  amendment  wSXagieed  made  ^oZ  "^  '  "  ^''^'  '''"""^  ^  SI  acTieved''  "^^'^  '"'"  '''"  ^"'^  ""-'' 
'''Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President  the  reoo^rU' ouT bvThrcommu,'^  '"  ^^t  "i"  ^^'^^^y-  »orld  trade  in  cotton  is  con- 
cotton  section  of  H.R.  9811  afrepor ted  Tulturllif  the  Senlte  ^h^e'^Lt^t  ^^.^'"^f  '°  '™%-  '"  'h^™-^'^-""^  ^^^^ 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  is  opiwsite  effect  ^*Vo°''^'f,?   ^L^^   '''"'''^   consumption 

;?orndTThVxrrrm%o^/:oft^;;-  JB^\^'  -^'^-li^^  ^r-  ---"-"-.  ^rZ^i^^^ 

producing  States  of^hL^  :^:^'^''-    t^^^clTn'.  'I'o^^'^X^ir.T,     '.^^^^r.  ^SLTZt^t  '°  '*''  ^ 
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During  this  same  period.  U.S.  exports 
made  a  sTiarp  decline  from  7.5  million 
bales  in  1956  to  approximately  4  million 
bales  in  the  marketing  year  1964. 

The  practice  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  to  estimate  foreign 
export  supply  and  demand  for  the  ensu- 
ing season,  and  then,  on  the  ba.sls  of 
those  estimates,  to  decree  a  base  world 
price  for  cotton.  Attainment  of  U.S. 
export  policy  apparently  is  considered 
accomplished,  regardless  of  the  level  of 
U.S.  exports,  if  United  States  cotton  Is 
subsequently  made  available  at  that 
price  base.  The  folly  of  curi-ent  Depart- 
ment policy  is  the  establishment  of  a 
rigid  price  base  months  in  advance  to 
operate  in  a  price  structure  that  varies 
from  season  to  season  or  from  quarter  to 
quarter. 

This  has  permitted  world  produ^rs  to 
undercut  American  cotton,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  steadily  increasing  foreign 
production. 

Title  VI,  section  604,  of  H.R.  9811  as 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee— the  cotton  section— would 
eliminate  this  favored  position  now  en- 
joyed by  our  foreign  rivals  at  the  expense 
of  our  American  fanners. 

World  prices  for  cotton  are  deter- 
mined from  offerings  of  more  than  40 
producmg  countries — shipping  to  more 
than  50  importing  nations.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  export  prices  In  some 
world  markets  vary  widely  from  presea- 
-ion  estimates.  Common  causes  of  those 
price  fluctuations  include,  first,  unfore- 
seen changes  in  production  or  demand: 
second,  currency  revaluation:  and  third, 
changes  in  policies  of  govertunents  re- 
garding raw  cotton  and  textile  import 
limitations. 

Cotton  farmers  and  many  Members  of 
Congre.ss  have  recommended  time  and 
again  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration offer  its  stocks  at  regular  inter- 
vals at  competitive  prices.  Specifically, 
sales  should  be  limited  in  quantity  but 
not  in  price.  The  quantity  to  be  sold 
quarterly  should  be  determined  bv  sup- 
ply-demand studies. 

Sales  prices  should  be  adjusted  upward 
or  downward  in  such  reliable  markets  as 
Bremen.  Germany,  and  Liverpool.  Eng- 
land. Relating  the  sales  price  levels  to 
fluctuations  in  major  world  markets 
would  provide  an  approach  that  would 
expand  markets  for  U.S.  cotton  by  re- 
moving the  umbrella  that  we  now  hold 
over  the  world  price  structure. 

HR.  9811.  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  creates  this  re- 
all-stic  market  system,  and  provides  that 
any  bid  based  on  competitive  world 
prices  which  is  rejected  must  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  a  positive 
approach  related  to  major  world  markets 
rather  than  trying  to  guess  a  year  in 
advance  what  the  world  price  will  be  and 
maintaining  a  fixed  position  throughout 
the  entire  marketing  year. 

While  providing  for  lower  prices  for 
US.  cotton  In  export  markets,  the  House 
blU  does  nothing  of  a  basic  nature  to 
correct  the  "umbrella  effect"  of  our  ex- 
port  pricing  policy.     Our  prices,   while 


lower,  will  still  be  announced  a  year  In 
advance  and  foreign  producers  will  be  in 
a  position  to  shoot  imder  our  prices  and 
obtain  sales  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.R,  9811  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee provides  for  an  aggressive  sales 
policy  based  on  competitive  bidding  in 
the  world  market.  We  would  no  longer 
give  our  competitors  the  advantage  of  an 
advance  annouticement  of  cotton  prices. 
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as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
does  now. 

The  next  table  shows  how  our  export 
"umbrella"  has  affected  U.S.  and  forelcTi 
cotton.  "' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  poirit 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  waji 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows:  ' 


T.^BLE  2.—Baiic  data  <m  U.S.  and  forrign  free  u-orW  cotton 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  for- 
eign free  world  production  has  been 
aided  and  encouraged  by  various  techni- 
cal assistance  and  direct  aid  programs 
provided  by  the  United  States  and  by 
our  agricultural  policies. 

During  the  period  1956-64.  cotton  pro- 
duction in  the  free  foreign  world  In- 
creased from  15.9  million  bales  to  22.4 
million  bales  Acres  devoted  to  cotton 
in  the  foreign  free  world  increased  from 
45.9  million  acres  in  1958  to  49.8  million 
acres  in  1964. 

In  the  United  States,  cotton  acreage 
has  declined  by  more  than  1.5  million 
acres  during  thij  period,  while  produc- 
tion has  remained  remarkably  stable. 

Foreign  free  world  consumption  has 
increased  from  20.9  million  bales  in  1956 
to  24.9  million  bales  in  1964,  an  increase 
of  4  million  bales.  U.S.  exports  have  de- 
clined from  7.5  million  bales  in  1956  to 
4  million  bales  for  the  marketing  year 
ending  July  31,  1965. 

During  this  period,  the  carryover  of 
U.S.  cotton  increased  from  11.2  million 
bales  to  13.3  million  bales.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  carryover  was 
worked  down  to  7  million  bales  in  1960 

with  the  end  of  the  A  and  B  program 

these  letters  refer  to  the  support  level  at 
two  different  rates  at  the  option  of  the 
producer— but  has  built  up  over  the  past 
4  years. 

What  has  actually  taken  place  during 
this  period  is  that  the  United  States  has 
more  and  more  assumed  the  position  of 
residual  supplier  in  world  markets.  It 
appears  that  this  country  has  been  a 
willing  partner  in  this  arrangement  and 
has  not  only  carried  world  stocks  but  has 
provided  price  stability  for  the  entire 
world. 

While  this  policy  has  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  free  foreign  world,  it 
has  worked  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  U.S.  producer  who  has  been  caUed 
upon  repeatedly  to  make  big  supply  ad- 
justments. During  the  Korean  war,  ex- 
port controls  and  price  ceilings  were 
clamped  on  U.S.  cotton.  Foreign  cotton 
prices  soared  while  our  cotton  was  held 


off  foreign  markets  because  of  Its  need 
as  a  strategic  defense  Item. 

For  the  next  2  years,  cotton  farmers 
were  urged  to  produce  16  million  bales 
for  national  defense.  Then  came  acre- 
age controls  again  In  1954.  and  cotton 
acreage  was  reduced  from  26  mUlion 
acres  in  1953  to  21,379,000  acres  in  1954 
The  current  allotment  Is  18.2  million 
acres  and  represents  the  minimum  acre- 
age necessary  to  maintain  any  degree  of 
efficiency  in  cotton  farms. 

The  cotton  section  of  HR  981 1  as 
passed  by  the  House  Is  aimed  at  again 
shrinking  cotton  acreage  in  this  coun- 
try, with  a  target  of  a  35-percent  re- 
duction. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  foreign  pro- 
duction will  move  up  to  new  hleh  levels 
and  th?  efforts  of  U.S.  producers  to  ad- 
just supplies  will  be  wasted.  Not  only 
that,  but  a  large  segment  of  a  very  Im- 
portant Industry  will  have  been  sacrificed 
needlessly. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  instead 
the  alternative  that  is  offered  by  the  cot- 
ton section  of  the  .Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  establishes  the  real- 
istic and  practical  conditions  which  are 
required  for  an  expanded  export  market. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  table  contain- 
ing a  summary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
my  comments  are  In  any  way  critical  of 
my  good,  close,  pei-sonal  friend,  OrviUe 
Freeman,  who  has  done  an  admirable  job 
pursuing  our  export  sales  in  spite  of  the 
crippling  limitations  placed  upon  him  by 
previous  cotton  legislation. 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  free  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  hobbles  which  now  bind 
him.  and  will  allow  htm  to  achieve  the 
goal  that  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  and  economic  health  ot 
American  cotton  have  In  common. 
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Exhibit  1 
Table  3. — Summary  of  data  on  cotton 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
proposed  substitute  title  VI  to  H.R.  9811 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  This  substitute 
would  extend  the  current  one-price  cot- 
ton system  for  an  additional  4  years. 
Under  the  one-price  cotton  system,  our 
domestic  textile  manufacturers  purchase 
cotton,  their  most  Important  raw  ma- 
terial, at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is 
sold  to  textile  manufacturers  in  foreign 
countries. 

Unless  the  one-price  system  is  main- 
tained and  extended,  severe  damage  will 
be  done  to  this  Nation's  textile  industry, 
an  industry  which  plays  a  vital  role  in 
our  national  economy. 

Our  textile  industry  is  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's largest  employers.  It  has  been 
cias.Mfied  as  "essential  to  our  national 
security."  Unemployment  within  the 
textile  industry  has  often  struck  hard- 
est at  those  communities  suffering  from 
depressed  conditions.  And  the  inability 
of  domestic  manufacturers  to  buy  their 
law  materials  at  competitive  prices  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  our  domestic  cotton  tex- 
tile indu.stry  in  the  last  decade  For  this 
.-i^a.son.  when  President  Kennedy  insti- 
tuted his  seven-point  program  to  meet 
the  Aide  range  of  problems  faced  bv  the 
textile  industry,  he  placed  the  highest 
priority  upon  the  institution  of  a  one- 
price  cotton  system. 

That  objective  was  achieved  by  the 
one-price  cotton  legislation  passed  last 
year.  Although  this  legislation,  making 
cotton  available  to  domestic  mills  at 
competitive  prices,  has  been  in  effect  for 
only  slightly  over  1  year,  the  benefits  of 
this  approach  to  the  industi-y  and  to  the 
Nation  have  already  been  strikingly 
demonstrated. 

One-price  cotton  has  stimulated  em- 
ployment. In  the  past  year  28.000  jobs 
nave  been  added  to  the  textile  industry- 
bringing  the  industry'  to  the  highest  level 
of  weekly  work  houis  in  its  history. 

U  has  helped  increase  by  600.000  bales 
the  consumption  of  cotton  by  American 
totile  mills. 

The  one-price  cotton  legislation  has 
unproved  the  wage  structiire  for  textile 
workers   by   contributing   to   conditions 


under  which  the  textile  industry  in  gen- 
eral has  been  able  to  raise  wages  twice 
since  its  enactment. 

It  has  greatly  stimulated  capital  in- 
vestment by  the  textile  industry  In  plant 
and  equipment.  Expenditures  in  1965 
will  exceed  $1  billion— almost  $400  mil- 
lion more  than  the  average  for  the  pre- 
vious 5  years  and  the  highe.st  in  history. 
And  the  system  of  one-price  cotton 
has  helped  bring  the  cotton  industry 
into  a  more  competitive  position  with 
manmade  fibers  and  halt  the  decline  m 
per  capita  cotton  consumption. 

Yet.  strangely  enough,  despite  the 
demonstrated  success  of  the  one-price 
system,  the  cotton  provisions  approved 
by  the  committee  would  eliminate  one- 
price  cotton  and  relnstitute  the  discred- 
ited system  by  which  one  subsit^  rate 
would  be  applied  to  domestic  consump- 
tion and  a  higher  rate  applied  to  exports. 
The  National  Cotton  Council  says  of 
the  committee  bill  that  "it  would  "turn 
back  the  clock  to  a  system  which  has 
failed  and  which  would  destroy  the 
American  raw  cotton  industry."  The 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  points  out 
that  foreign  mills  would  be  subsidized 
by  anywhere  from  5  to  12  cents  a  pound 
or  as  much  as  40  percent  lower  than  the 
American  price,  and  that  the  selling  pro- 
cedure for  export  would  amount  to 
"dumping."  Textile  manufacturers  have 
characterized  the  committee  proposal  as 
"tragic." 

The  necessarily  disastrous  effect  of 
domestic  industry  of  this  inequitable,  un- 
realistic, and  Impractical  approach  to 
cotton  pricing  is  now  recorded  history. 
Under  the  two-price  system  the  foreign 
textile  manufacturer  had  an  immediate 
cost  advantage  over  an  American  mill  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  cost  advan- 
tages he  might  enjoy  as  a  result  of  manu- 
facturing outside  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  during  the  period  that  the 
two-price  cotton  system  was  In  effect. 
imports  of  cotton  textiles  quadrupled 
while  our  domestic  Industry  declined. 
And  In  many  cases  the  high  cost  of  cot- 
ton forced  the  American  mills  to  shift 
to  manmade  fibers  and  other  competing 
fibers,  when,  if  the  price  had  been  lower, 
good  quality  cotton  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred. 


As  President  Johnson  observed : 
The   need.s   of   neither   the   cotton-grower, 
the  cotton-handler,  the  cotton  textile  mill, 
nor  the  consumer  are  being  satisfied   (by  a 
two-price  cotton  system) . 

But  if  the  cotton  provisions  approved 
by  the  Senate  committee  remain  in  this 
bill,  these  undesirable  effects  of  a  two- 
price  .system  will  be  repeated. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  Nor 
can  we  permit  putting  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment once  again  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  serve  as  "pawnbroker"  in  the  cot- 
ton market. 

Under  the  present  provisions,  the  US. 
Government  will  become  in  effect  the 
biggest  buyer  and  seller  of  cotton.  In 
my  view,  such  a  result  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.  It  may  be  quite 
proper  for  the  Government  to  "be  a  ref- 
eree, a  mediator,  and  to  set  guidelines  in 
contributing  to  stability  in  the  Industry. 
But  it  is  wholly  inappropriate  for  the 
Government  to  be  the  major  cotton  buy- 
er, warehouseman,  domestic  salesman, 
and  exporter.  Yet  the  present  provisions 
would  encourage  the  movement  of  cotton 
not  Into  trade  channels  but  into  the  own- 
ership of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration and.  I  might  add.  at  a  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  SI  billion  more  than  the  sensible 
one-price  cotton  system  would  cost  If 
continued. 

The  Talmadge  substitute,  however, 
would  provide  the  same  basic  cotton  pro- 
gra.m  included  in  HR.  9811  as  passed  by 
the  House.  It  would  lower  cotton  price 
supports  to  about  world  levels,  and  the 
income  loss  to  growers  would  be  made 
up  through  direct  payments.  This  pro- 
pram  would  allow  cotton  to  move  more 
freely  and  competitively  through  the 
normal  channels  of  trade. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
mechanisms  required  for  effective  farm 
programs.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
the  national  interest  requires  that  farm 
programs  be  directed  toward  the  goals 
of  a  reasonable  balance  between  com- 
modity supply  and  demand,  maintenance 
of  a  soimd  economy,  a  price  structure 
that  encourages  maximum  consumption 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  minimum  of 
Government  controls  and  fair  income  to 
the  producer. 
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A  basic  step  toward  the  achievement 
of  these  objectives  in  this  area  is  the 
construction  of  a  farm  program  around 
the  one-price  cotton  principle. 

The  House  has  passed  H.R.  9811  with 
cotton  provisions  which  embody  such  a 
one-price  principle 

We  sliould  reject  the  Senate  provi- 
sions which  reflect  a  mechanism  which 
did  not  work  and  which  Congress  only 
last  year  rejected. 

We  should  replace  these  provisions 
with  the  substitute  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  continue  the  wise  and  proven  policy 
of  one-price  cotton. 


September  9,  1965 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  WHEAT  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION^  AND  THE  RECORD 
OF  CONCH-IATIONISM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  profoundly  disturbed  by  recent 
items  in  the  press  reporting  major,  sales 
of  grain  by  Canada  and  oui'  other  allies 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  and 
also  reporting  that  we  ourselves  are  get- 
ting ready  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  we  are  even  prepared 
to  drop  the  restriction  that  50  percent 
of  this  wheat  move  in  American  bottoms. 
I  am  also  disturbed  by  reports  which 
have  appeared  in  the  press  that  some  of 
our  Senators  from  the  Western  grain 
States  have  let  it  be  known  that  they 
will  not  support  the  repeal  of  section 
14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  unless  the 
union  movement  abandons  its  Insistence 
that  50  percent  of  the  wheat  moved  to 
Communist  countries  be  shipped  in 
American  bottoms.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  this  operation  by  any  other 
word  than  "blackmail." 

Tliere  is  apparcniiy  no  end  to  the 
artifices  of  those  who  favor  the  uncon- 
ditional sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  la.'st  Thursday  voted  out  an 
agriculture  bill  which  most  of  us  would 
strongly  support,  but  amended  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  vote  against  the  bill  if  the  amendment 
ever  carried.  This  amendment,  wliieh 
was  introduced  by  the  junior  Sermtor 
from  Minnesota,  would  by  law  remove 
the  shipping  restriction  on  any  conuner- 
clal  sale  of  farm  products.* 

If  I  may  speak  bluntly,  I  see  absolutely 
no  difference  between  the  attitude  which 
some  of  our  grain  growers  and  grain 
dealers  and  grain  politicians  are  now- 
taking  on  the  question  of  wheat  sales 
to  the  pomraunlst  world,  and  the  nar- 
row profit-taking-and-the-future-be- 
damned  attitude  of  tho.se  who  In  the 
1930's  insisted  that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  sell  .scrap  metal  to  Japan. 
In  time  of  war  it  has  always  been 
taken  for  granted  that  each  side  tries 
to  make  things  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  the  opposing  side  by  denying  them 
access  to  food  and  i-aw  materials  and 
other  imports  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

The  methods,  used  will  vary  from  situ- 
ation to  situatifon,  but  they  include  sub- 
marine warfare,  blockades,  preemptive 
buying,  and  pressure  on  neutrals  not  to 
sell  to  the  enemy  the  commodities  he 
most  requires. 


If  there  had  been  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  between  ourselves  and  the 
Communist  world.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  in  his  right  mind  would  recom- 
mend that  the  free  world  sell  massive 
quantities  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  Red  China,  to  help  them  over- 
come their  food  shortages. 

Our  diiSculty  in  assessing  the  matter 
of  East-West  trade  springs  from  tire  fact 
that  we  are  involved  in  a  twilight  situ- 
ation in  which  we  have  neither  peace  nor 
all-out  war. 

American  boys  arc  fighting  and  dying 
in  Vietnam,  and  we  are  told  that  the  se- 
curity of  all  southeast  Asia  and  ulti- 
mately our  own  security  are  involved  in 
this  limited  but  vicious  war. 

American  boys  have  also  died  in  recen,t 
months  in  attempting  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  more  than  10.000  of  them  are 
still  on  duty  there  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain an  imeasy  truce. 

Rumblings  in  other  Latin  American 
countries  suggest  the  possibility  of  more 
Cubas  and  more  Dominican  Republics  in 
the  very  near  future. 

But  despite  the  Soviet  Union's  open 
support  of  the  Vletcong  insurgency  and 
of  Communist  subversion  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  free  nations  not  only  continue 
to  do  business  as  usual  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, but  they  appear  to  be  almost  fall- 
ing over  themselves  in  their  eagerness  to 
export  both  machinery  and  agricultural 
produce  to  the  Communist  bloc — and 
this  with  increasingly  more  generous 
credit  terms. 

When  the  time  comes  to  hang  the  capitalist 
class — 

Lenin  is  once  reported  to  have  said — 
they  wlU  compete  with  each  other  to  sell 
us  the  rope. 

The  truth  of  this  dictum  was  never 
more  literally  or  more  tragically  appar- 
ent than  It  is  today. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  equipment, 
the  free  world  sales  to  the  Communist 
bloc  in  recent  j'ears  include  entire  chem- 
ical processing  plants,  oil  reflnei-ies,  tex- 
tile plants,  papermills.  synthetic  rubber 
plants,  and  so  on.  And  it  has  not  just 
been  a  matter  of  selling  equipment  to  the 
Communists,  because  these  sales  have 
generally  Involved  turnkey  operations,  in 
which  we  turn  over  to  the  Communists 
a  fully  operating  plant.  Including  tech- 
nology and  training  of  management  and 
labor. 

In  the  field  of  grain  exports,  the  free 
world  over  the  period  1960  to  1964  ex- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China, 
and  the  other  Communist  countries,  a 
total  of  more  than  40  million  metric 
tons. 

I  think  It  Important  to  imderscore  the 
fact  that  much  of  this  went  to  countries 
which,  before  they  were  taken  over  by 
the  Communists,  were  substantial  ex- 
porters of  food  grains  whose  agricultural 
production  helped  to  compensate  for  food 
deficits  in  other  areas  of  the  world 

I  am  convinced  that  without  the  40 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  which  they 
obtained  from  the  free  world  over  the 
5-year  period  1960-64.  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  and  Castro  Cuba  would 


today  be  in  such  dire  domestic  straits  that 
they  would  have  to  cut  back  sharply  on 
their  subversive  activities  in  other  coun. 
tries  and,  especially  on  their  encourage, 
ment  and  support  of  so-called  wars  of  na. 
tional  liberation. 

I  am  convinced,  too.  that  if  the  sho. 
were  on  the  other  foot,  and  if  the  Com- 
munist world  had  had  our  food  suipluses 
while  we  had  had  their  shortanes.  they 
would  have  utilized  (his  advantage  merci. 
le.ssly  to  complete  the  burial  of  the  free 
world. 

Anil  I  am  also  convinced  that,  had 
the  free  worid  insisted,  Beginning  in  I960 
that  the  Commimists  would  call  off  their 
subversive  activities  Internationally  a.'-  5 
condition  of  our  grain  sales  to  them,  iht 
world.situation  would  be  vastly  different 
today. 

We  ourselves,  have  in  recent  years,  cone 
Into  the  business  of  feeding  the  Com. 
munist  world  on  a  major  scale,  and 
we  are,  therefore,  not  in  a  very  gooc 
position  to  point  our  finger  at  other 
Western  nations  or  to  urge  a  more  con- 
sidered  approach  to  the  entire  questioa 
of  food  exports  to  Communist  countries 
But  a  few  facts  about  our  good  neiEii- 
bor  to  the  north  will  help  to  illustrate  tlie 
terrible  disarray  that  characterizes  our 
own  economic  relations  and  those  of 
other  free  countries  with  the  Communist 
bloc' 

For  the  J964-65  crop  year.  Canada  ex- 
ported a  total  of  395  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  flour,  of  which  150  million 
bushels  went  to  the  Conomunist  countries 
For  the  1965-66  crop  year,  which  be- 
gan on  August  1.  it  is  estimated  that 
total  exports  will  run  approximately  6O0 
million  bushels,  of  which  the  Commu- 
nists will  get  some  350  million  bushels 
or  roughly  10  million  meirlc  tons. 

Moreover,  these  Canadian  sales  are 
made  without  political  restrictions  of  any 
kind. 

Not  only  has  Canada  become  the  cliitl 
purveyor  of  grain  to  Red  China,  but  it 
is  also  a  matter  of  public  record  thai 
much  of  the  Canadian  flour  purchased  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  delivered  to  Castro 
Cuba. 

While  the  US.  Government  has.  in 
recent  years,  manifested  a  willingness 
to  support  a  certain  relaxation  of  trade 
with  Communist  countries,  we  have 
nevertheless,  continued  to  oppose  long- 
term  credits  because  of  the  conviction 
that  such  credits  constitute  a  form  of 
aid. 

However,  the  process  of  relaxation  has 
an  inexorable  logic  of  its  own;  and,  hav- 
ing given  our  blessing  to  the  relaxation 
of  trade  restrictions,  we  now  find  our- 
selves powerless  to  prevent  the  relaxation 
of  credit  terms. 

Several  years  ago  no  western  nation 
granted  more  than  5  years'  credit  on 
sales  to  Communist  countries,  and  ever. 
such  a  credit  was  a  rarity. 

But  today  10-  and  15-year  credits  ore 
commonplace,  and  there  has  even  been 
some  talk  of  20-  and  25-year  credits 
In  recent  months,  our  own  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  approved  a  7 !  2  -year  credit 
to  Rumaitla  for  the  purchase  of  an  oil 
refinery. 

There  should  be  nothing  surprlsiiw 
about  this  development,  because  It  is  s 
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raaxim  of  economics  Uiat  credit  mevl- 
tibly  follows  trade. 

THE   FALLACY   THAT   TIlAOr    PROOCCIS   INTEBNAi 
RELAXATION 

Tliree  arguments  have  been  advanced 
LT  favor  of  continuing  to  sell  grain  and 
industrial  equipment  to  the  Communist 
iiloc. 

Argument  No.  1  is  that  by  so  doing 
we  are  helping  to  "build  bridges,"  and 
•Jiflt  this  building  of  bridges  will  ulti- 
.•nately  produce  a  more  relaxed  Internal 
regime. 

I  am  all  in  favor  of  doing  everything 
in  our  power  to  encourage  tendencies 
.1  decentralization  and  relaxation  with- 
in tiie  Communist  countries,  because  I 
iiebcve  I  hat  such  tendencies  place  cer- 
tain restraints  on  the  ability  of  Commu- 
nist regimes  to  engage  in  aggression  and 
5ijbveision  abroad. 

But  I  consider  it  a  complete  Inversion 
of  the  experience  of  histo:-y  to  argue  that 
ive  Liicourage  such  relaxation  by  help- 
ing the  Commun;st  governments  to  over- 
came the  food  crises  which  are  the  in- 
evitable product  of  Communist  agricul- 
tural policies. 

The  experience  of  political  history  has 
Ijeen  that  the  Communist  regimes  tend 
to  tighten  their  political  controls  when 
tlieir  food  problem  is  not  acute  and  that 
they  tend  to  relax  controls— as  they  did 
;n  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early  twenties 
under  the  so-called  new  economic  policy, 
and  as  the  Soviet  Government  has  again 
done  in  recent  years  on  a  more  limited 
scale— only  under  the  pressure  of  in- 
creasing food  shortages. 

Our  massive  sales  of  wheat  to  the  So- 
net Union  and  to  the  other  Communist 
countries  have— although  I  am  certain 
we  did  not  intend  it  this  way— placed  us 
In  the  position  of  political  strikebreakers. 
The  peasants  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
of  the  satellite  countries  have  engaged 
in  a  contlnuuig  sit-down  strike,  or  to  be 
more  accurate,  in  a  continuing  slow- 
down strike  directed  against  the  hated 
tollecUve  farms.  In  the  hope  that  their 
governments  would  thus  be  induced  to 
make  greater  concession;  to  pi-ivate  pro- 
duction in  the  sphere  of  agriculture. 

To  the  extent  that  we  of  the  free  world 
.".ave  taken  the  pressure  off  their  govern- 
ments, we  have  undermined  the  stub- 
■Jom  and  heroic  struggle  of  the  peasant 
im.sses  for  relief  from  the  blight  of  total, 
^1  near-total  collectivization. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
nould  refuse  under  all  circumstances  to 
sell  food  to  the  Communist  countries. 

I  have  never  said  that.  I  do  not  say 
;t  now. 

I  simply  want  to  make  the  point  that 
the  massive  sale  of  food  gi  ains  to  them 
oy  taking  some  of  the  pressure  off  the 
Communist  government,  senes  to  retard 
rather  than  encourage  the  process  of 
relaxation  in  the  sphere  of  agriculture. 
and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  sphere  of 
foreign  policy, 

It  is  important  that  we  should  have 
our  eyes  open  on  this  point. 

rSE    FALLACY    OF    THE    WORLD    CHAIN    CLUT 

The  second  argument  advanced  In 
lavor  of  agricultural  sales  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  that  this  is  the  only  seri- 
ous way  in  which  the  major  grain  pro- 
ducing nations  of  the  free  world  can  re- 
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lleve  themselves  of  the  serious  internal 
problem  posed  by  the  heavy  grain  sur- 
pluses of  recent  years. 

This  argtmient,  too,  is  false,  because 
it  relates  to  a  situation  that  may  liave 
existed  a  decade  or  so  a«o.  but  which  no 
longer  exists  today. 

Over  the  past  decade,  more  than  400 
million  people  ha\e  been  added  to  the 
world's  population.  Although  much  of 
the  world  still  goes  hungry,  the  increase 
in  population  has  inevitably  resulted  in 
a  major  increase  in  grain  exports,  and 
this  tendency  is  boimd  to  continue  over 
the  coming  period. 

With  a  rate  of  population  increase 
that  now  stands  at  some  50  million  an- 
nually, it  would  require  an  additional 
10  million  tons  of  food  grains  each  vear 
to  maintain  the  current  level  of  caloric 
intake. 

And  the  sad  fact  is  that,  as  of  this 
juncture,  the  increase  in  agricultural 
production  is  lagging  sadly  behind  the 
world's  increase  in  population. 

This  was  the  subject  of  some  verv  dra- 
matic testimony  which  I  recently  took 
from  Mr.  Tom  Ware,  president  of  the 
Freedom  F^om  Hunger  Foundation,  in 
a  hearing  of  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Subcommittee  on  Economic  and 
Social  Affaire  over  which  I  presided, 

Mr.  Ware  also  made  the  point  that  one 
of  the  chief  factois  in  the  world  food 
crisis  is  the  spread  of  what  he  called 
"the  Communist  incentive  desert." 

He  said  that  the  spreading  blight  of 
collectivized  agriculture  over  so  much  of 
the  world's  surface  had  probably  cost 
the  world  more  in  terms  of  total  food 
output  than  all  the  natural  calamities 
put  together. 

A  rational  agricultural  export  policy 
for  the  coming  period  would  require  that 
we  take  inventory  of  the  anticipated  food 
requirements  of  the  so-called  hungry 
nations. 

If  we  did  so,  I  am  certain  that  it  would 
Immediately  become  apparent  that  the 
era  of  undisposable  grain  smpluses  has 
now  come  to  an  end  and  that  we  have 
entered  into  a  new  era  characterized  by 
growing  food  shortages  in  manv  parts  of 
the  world,  Coitununist  and  non-Commu- 
nist alike. 

The  only  countries  In  the  world  with 
sizable  surpluses  of  food  grains,  at  the 
present  juncture  and  over  the  fore.see- 
able  future,  are  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada, Argentina,  and  Australia. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  own  Nation 
and  the  other  three  grain-exporting  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  should  organize 
themselves  Into  a  consortium  for  the 
purpose  of  plamiing  future  grain  exports 
in  a  manner  that  most  effectively  copes 
with  the  problem  of  hunger  and  wltilch, 
at  the  same  time,  gives  maximum  politi- 
cal support  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to 
our  own  security,  and  to  the  peace  of 
our  world. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  the  backing  of  Canada,  Argentina 
and  Australia  for  such  a  consortium  if 
we  could  provide  the  governments  of 
these  countries  with  a  firm  assurance 
that,  if  circumstances  at  any  time  re- 
quire that  they  forego  sales  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  they  will  not  be  left  hold- 


ing the  bag  on  undisposable  grain  sur- 
pluses. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  setting  forth 
of  the  facts  would  help  to  win  support 
for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  poinf* 
Mr.  DODD.  I  vicld 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  important  suggestion  I 
wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  what  I  think  is  a  fact— that  in  Canada 
there  is  a  nationalized  govenunent 
agency  mvolved  in  the  selling  of  aU 
wheat.  What  they  do  in  Canada  is  to 
obtain  a  market  for  wheat.  They  buy 
It  up  at  a  predetermined  price  or  sale 
price,  and  then  sell  it  so  that  the  grower 
of  the  wheat  has  no  interest  in  or  any 
Idea  where  the  wheat  or  grain  is  going 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  beUeve  so.  I  am  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  facts.  I  :ia\e  heard 
the  situation  described  as  the  Senator 
has  described  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  far  as  Canada 
IS  concerned,  she  is  actively  concerned  in 
selling  wheat  on  the  ground  that  Canada 
needs  the  money  to  support  her  economy 
So  loni?  as  there  is  assurance  of  a  market 
through  a  consortium,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  politically  possible  and  verv 
advantageous  if  we  could  get  it  through 
Mr.  DODD.  I  believe  so.  It  makes 
■sense  to  me.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  thinks  so. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD  I  yield 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Following  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I 
w-onder  if  the  Senator  has  thought 
through  the  situation  that  of  aU  the 
surplus  wheat-producing  nations  in  the 
world,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Canada,  we  are  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  that  curtails  produc- 
tion by  farm  legislation.  Canada  is  in- 
creasing production.  AustraUa  and  Ar- 
gentina are  doing  the  same.  Has  the 
Senator  any  idea  that  we  could  get  them 
to  agree  through  legislation  to  require 
their  farmers  to  do  the  same  thing'  ' 
Mr.  DODD.  No,  I  do  not  thmk  so:  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  so  here. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr  DODD.  I  yield  fo  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Connecticut  puts 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  the  worid  today,  and  that 
is  the  problem  of  the  worid  hunger  ex- 
plosion. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  10  000 
people  die  every  day  of  hunger,  and  that 
millions  are  stunted  physicaUy  and 
mentally  because  of  malnutrition  Of 
the  worlds  3  billion  population  it  is 
estimated  that  about  half  of  Uiem'  suffer 
from  serious  malnutrition. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  we 
are  having  such  troubles,  it  is  estimated 
that  1  out  of  every  5  children  dies  of  mal- 
nutrition. The  tragic  and  growing  cost 
of  hunger  in  today's  world  is  one  of  the 
least  recognized  and  most  explosive  fac- 
tors with  which  we  must  deal. 
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I  join  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
In  urging  that  this  Congress  seriously 
consider  improving  our  programs  of 
food  for  peace  and  our  efforts,  in  cooper- 
ating with  other  countries  and  the  U.N. 
to  meet  this  enormous  and  tragic  hunger 
problem. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  He  has  a  very  good 
understanding  of  the  problem,  indeed, 
there  are  few  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  Communist  menace.  With 
respect  to  agriculture.  I  am  sure  that  his 
understanding  Is  far  greater  than  mine. 
And  It  is  comforting  and  encouraging  to 
me  that  he  approves  at  least  in  part 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  I  have  a  high  respect 
for  him,  and  think  highly  of  him. 

If  Canada.  Australia,  and  Argentina 
could  be  persuaded  that  the  era  of  un- 
disposable  gluts  has  come  to  an  end  and 
that  the  gram  exporting  nations  must 
start  thinking  in  terms  of  expanding  pro- 
duction rather  than  curtailing  produc- 
tion, and  If  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
e.\pand  their  storage  facilities  and  to 
join  us  in  a  number  of  other  measures 
designed  to  'ake  the  pressure  off  the 
world  market,  such  a  concert  of  policy 
would  soon  produce  tangible  economic 
benefits  in  the  form  of  a  more  realistic 
price  for  wheat  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  surpasses  under- 
.standinq  that  the  price  of  wheat  should 
be  $2  per  bushel  in  the  United  States  and 
S2.20  in  Europe,  while  it  Is  only  $1.50  in 
the  world  market.  It  puts  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment In  the  position  of  subsidizing 
everj'one.  friend  and  foe  alike,  who  buys 
our  wheat. 

It  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  that  rice 
should  be  selling  at  twice  the  price  of 
wheat,  when  both  have  the  same  caloric 
and  nutritional  content.  Wheat  prices 
should,  by  agreement  among  the  major 
producers,  be  allowed  to  rise  to  the  inter- 
national price  under  the  new  Euro- 
pean Economic  Committee  Agreement — 
EECA — or  else  the  U.S.  support  price. 

I  would  even  be  prepared  to  consider 
committing  ourselves  to  purchase  from 
Canada.  Australia,  and  Argentina  any 
surplus  remaining  after  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  in  consequence  of  any  deci- 
sion by  the  consortium  to  suspend  sales 
to  the  Communist  bloc. 

There  are  some  who  may  object  that 
such  an  arrangement  might  cost  us 
,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  before 
wo  were  throush  I  think  this  estimate 
Is  exaggerated,  because  ultimately  the 
surplus  we  purchase  would  be  disposed 
of.  and  because  the  cost  of  thp  program 
would  be  largely  offset  by  the  Increased 
price  of  wheats 

But  even  If  it  did  cost  us  some  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  this  is  a 
very  small  price  to  pay  compared  with 
the  price  we  are  today  paying  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Communist  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia,  in  Latin  America,  and 
elsewhere. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  while  free  world 
agricultural  exports  to  the  Communist 
bloc  were  of  critical  Importance  to  the 


bloc  countries,  the  total  value  of  the  40 
million  tons  exported  over  the  period 
1960-64  was  approximately  S2ii  billion. 
This  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  lavished  on  Tito's 
Yugoslavia,  and  only  one-half  the 
amount  Invested  in  our  aid  programs  to 
Yugoslavia,  Poland.  Indonesia,  and  Nas- 
ser's Egypt,  combined. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRINNING.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Comiecticut  aware  of  the  fact  that  nego- 
tiations are  now  underway  with  Sukarno 
to  give  him  atoms  for  peace? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  not  aware  of  It.  and 
I  am  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  it 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  are  on  the 
way,  and  the  transaction  is  about  to  be 
concluded. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  where  they 
are  going  to  wind  up. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  no  less  shocked 
than  my  friend  from  Connecticut.  It  is 
Inconceivable  that  our  country  could  do 
such  a  thing. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  Indeed.  It  is  un- 
thinkable. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  it  really  would  not  be  any  burden 
on  us.  if  we  would  stop  wasting  our  money 
on  the  countries  and  Individuals  I  have 
named. 

The  creation  of  such  a  free  world  con- 
sortium would  enormously  enhance  our 
bargaining  power  with  the  Cgmjnunist 
world,  especially  in  copina'tmh  crisis 
situations  like  Vietnam.  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  only  i*eason  why 
we  must  seek  to  enter  into  a  joint  un- 
derstanding with  the  three  other  major 
grain  producing  nations. 

Even  if  there  were  no  cold  war.  such 
a  consortium  would  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  the  most  effective 
possible  distribution  to  the  areas  of  great- 
est need. 

And  the  mere  existence  of  the  consor- 
tium would  automatically  result  in  a 
substantial  Increase  in  world  grain  out- 
put by  raising  the  world  price  of  wheat 
to  a  more  realistic  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  fallacy  ,that  food 
sales  strengthen  peace  is  a '  matter  I 
should  like  to  discuss  briefly,  because  this 
is  the  argimient  advanced  in  favor  of 
agricultural  sales  to  the  Communist 
bloc — that  we  are  thereby  proving  our 
good  will,  creating  an  atmosphere  mare 
conducive  to  diplomatic  negotiations, 
and  reducing  the  danger  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  will  escalate  into  an  Asian  war, 
or  even  world  war. 

We  are  even  told  that  such  sales  will 
encourage  the  continuation  of  the  so- 
called  detente  which  Is  supposed  to  exist 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  European 
Communist  countries. 

Tlie  argument  is  made  that  if  we  truly 
seek  the  goal  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing, we  must  abandon  or  mute  our  sus- 
picions and  our  criticisms  and  offer  the 
Soviets  tangible  evidence  of  our  good 
will,  above  all  in  the  form  of  increased 
East-West  trade. 

If  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  In- 
creased trade  with  the  Commimist  coun- 


tries would  make  freedom  more  secure 
and  peace  more  stable,  I  would  bf  jr. 
favor  of  it. 

But  the  facts  of  history  indicate  iha: 
the  contrary  Is  true — that  each  conces- 
sion or  act  of  conciliation  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  further  inteiisiflcaticn  q< 
Communist  cold  war  activities  raiher 
than  by  a  genuine  relaxation  of  tensionj 
The  continuing  pressure  to  sell  wheat 
and  industrial  equipment  to  the  Con-.- 
^munist  bloc,  without  conditions  of  any 
kind,  springs  from  what  I  believe  inav 
properly  be  described  as  the  phllo.sopnv 
of  concillatlonism. 

According  to  this  school  of  thouglu. 
the  communism  of  today  is  not  the  sanie 
as  the  communism  of  yesterday;  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  particular,  they  tell  us, 
has  given  us  many  significant  evidences 
of  Us  desire  for  peaceful  coexistence 

Our  conclllatlonlsts  remain  unper- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  their  talk  ot 
detente  has  coincided  with  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Communists  have  been  de- 
ploying the  broadest,  the  most  ma.sslve, 
and  the  most  ruthless  offensive  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  cold  war. 

In  three  continents — in  Asia,  In  Africa, 
and  in  Latin  America— the  force?  of 
commimlsm  have  been  on  the  move,  con- 
fronting the  free  world  with  crisis  after 
crisis  in  such  rapid  sequence  that  the 
facts  are  perhaps  blurred  by  the  sheer 
pace  of  events. 

Since  facts  sometimes  do  not  concern 
our  conclllatlonlsts,  they  do  not  consider 
it  necessaiT  to  establish  that  the  So- 
viets have  responded  in  an  affirmative 
manner  to  any  action  of  trust  or  Een- 
erosity  or  good  will  on  our  side:  nor  are 
they  troubled  by  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  have  Invar- 
iably responded  to  every  such  action  on 
our  part  by  stepping  up  their  propa- 
ganda attacks  and  their  political  offen- 
sive against  the  free  world,  artd  even 
their  i-uthless  aggression  against  tlu>  free 
world. 

The  concillatlonist  philosophy  enjoys 
the  support  of  a  substantial  segment,  but 
by  no  means  a  majority,  of  our  academic 
community. 

It  is  espoused  with  enthusiasm  bv  the 
ultraliberal  minority  in  our  society  who 
are  now  urging  that  we  abandon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  commu- 
nism— and  the  consequences  be  damned. 
But  it  is  through  the  permanent  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  concillatlonist  philosophy  has  been 
able  to  put  its  imprint  on  so  much  of  our 
foreign  policy  since  the  close  of  World 
Warn. 

CONCILIATIONISM  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

STATE 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
State  Department  Is  a  conclliationlst 
organization. 

The  State  Department  is  anything  but 
monolithic. 

I  can  personally  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  important  officials  an* 
key  staff  members  of  the  Department 
who  could  not.  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  classified  as  concilla- 
tionists.    They  are  political  realists. 

The  shifts  In  State  Department  policy 
over  the  years  can,  indeed,  only  be  un- 
derstood in  the  light  of  the  continuing 
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tue  of  war  between  the  realists  and  the 
conciliation  ists. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  real- 
ises that,  although  they  have  in  the  past 
ii-eouently  been  ignored,  their  advice  and 
their  judgment  has  prevailed  over  that 
of  the  conciliationists  in  an  Increasing 
number  of  crisis  situations. 

If  anything,  the  philosophy  of  con- 
clliationism  is  far  more  strongly  en- 
trenched at  desk  level  and  lower  in  the 
Department  than  it  is  in  the  upper  strata 
The  concUiationlsm  within  the  De- 
partment is  essentially  bureaucratic 
rather  than  ideological  in  InspiraUon 
although  there  is  unquestionably  an 
overlapping  between  the  two. 

It  is  Impossible  to  operate  any  large 
orijanization  without  a  bureaucracy- 
and  bureaucracy  carries  with  It  certain 
inevitable  penalties. 

There  are  rare  men  who  possess 
enough  strength  of  character  to  resist  the 
corrosive  effects  of  bureaucracy 
They  are  worth  their  weight"  In  gold. 
But  most  men— even  good  men— who 
liecome  members  of  a  gigantic  tureauc- 
racy  ultimately  do  succumb  to  the  pat- 
tern. 

Wliat  are  the  essential  attributes  of  a 
bureaucrat? 

The  State  Department  bureaucrat  Is 
b.v  nature  inclined  to  play  It  safe. 
He  shies  away  from  difficult  decisions. 
He  avoids  recommending  any  course 
which  entails  risk. 

He  is  disposed  to  pretend  that  all  is 
»en.  when  all  is  not  well. 
He  admits  to  no  errors. 
He  reacts  violently  to  any  criticism  of 
the  bureaucracy. 

.■\nd  this  combination  of  traits  makes 
rum  all  too  prone  to  run  away  from  the 
narsh  reality  of  the  cold  war,  and  to 
i-ationallze  his  flight  from  reality  by  con- 
itrticting  a  philosophy  which  appears  to 
justify  It, 

The  power  of  these  desk  level  bureau- 
fraia  must  not  be  underestimated. 

It  is  they  who  do  the  basic  research 
and  who  prepare  the  analyses  and  the 
position  papers  for  the  guidance  of  their 
superiors.  .And.  although  their  names 
are  frequently  unknown  even  to  Con- 
rres5.  they  play  a  role  of  critical  im- 
portance in  the  formulation  of  policy. 

-.lU.   RECORD   or  CONCtLIATIO.NI.SM    IM  JHS   Frci.D 

There  is  nothing  essentially  new  about 
*e  argument  that  by  the  force  of  our 
example,  and  by  dint  of  making  a  few 
concessions,  we  can  move  even  dictators 
wd  aggressors  to  abandon  their  ways 
Md  to  live  in  peace. 

What  is  not  commonly  realized  Is  that 
;aanks  to  the  very  strong  influence  which 
Ae  conciliationisu  have  until  now 
J-ie.ded  in  the  Department  of  State  we 
aave  tried  this  approach  In  many  of 
our  dealings  with  the  Communist  world 
and  with  extremist  dictators  in  Asia  and 
.^riCa, 

Invariably,  the  results  have  been  the 

'imp. 

Our  concessions,  our  demonstrations 
'Ji  good  will,  our  commitment  to  the 
^est  for  peace  even  to  the  point  of  im- 
seriimg  our  own  security,  have  aU  been 
•nterpreted   as  signs   of   weakness  and 
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have  mspired  the  Communists  and  ex- 
tremists whom  we  sought  to  influence  to 
respond  with  contempt  and  ingratitude 
and  new  aggression. 

If  our  efforts  at  appeasement  and  con- 
ciliation had  scored  even  a  single  condi- 
tional victory,  it  might  be  more  difficult 
to  argue  against  pundits  who  have  been 
talking  about  detente  and  the  need  for 
abandoning  our  rigid  and  antiquated  at- 
titude toward  the  cold  war. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  approach  has 
failed,  and  failed  miserably,  in  every  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  it  has  been  tried. 

CO.Vcn.IA-riONI5M  I.N  THE  POSTWAR  PERIOD 

We  gave  the  Soviets  unstinted  lend- 
lease;  and.  at  the  Yalta,  Potsdam  and 
reheran  conferences,  we  made  impor- 
tant political  concessions  to  them  on 
Central  Europe. 

Our  generosity,  our  good  will*and  our 
naivete,  in  fact,  knew  absolutely  no 
bounds  during  the  war  years  and  for  a 
period  of  time  thereafter.  , 

The  Soviets  responded  to  our  concilia- 
tory attitude  by  instaUing  Communist 
dictatorships  in  all  of  the  central  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  they  responded  to 
our  virtually  total  disarmament  in  the 
postwar  period  by  Imposing  the  Berlin 
blockade. 

CONCILIATIONISM  AND   THS  CHINA  DISASTEK 

We  pursued  the  policy  of  concUiatlon 
in  China  when  we  forced  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  call  off  his  offensive  against  the 
Communists  and  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  a  coaUtlon  government  wdth 
them.  And  the  result  was  the  loss  of 
China  to  communism. 

China  probably  could  have  been  saved 
from  communism  with  a  fraction  of  the 
effort  we  subsequently  Invested  In  Korea 
or  that  we  are  today  making  In  Vietnam. 
But  we  made  It  clear  by  our  action  or 
to  be  more  accurate,  by  our  complete 
lack  of  action,  that  we  were  not  prepared 
to  lift  a  finger  to  prevent  the  Commu- 
nists from  ovenunning  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

■The  first  reward  for  our  Inaction  in 
China  was  the  Korean  war.  And  this 
was  only  the  first  of  many  heavy  pay- 
ments that  we  shall  have  to  make  for 
permitting  our  desire  for  noninvolve- 
ment  and  concUiatlon  to  override  our 
political  judgment. 

When  the  Chinese  Communists  sued 
for  peace  In  Korea  because  their  econ- 
omy was  exhausted  and  theii-  ai-my  in 
full  retreat  and  on  the  verge  of  coliapse 
we  again  showed  our  good  will  by  agree- 
ing to  an  immediate  cease-fire. 

The  Communists  took  advantage  of 
the  cease-fire  to  leconsolldate  their  mili- 
tai-y  position,  and  to  launch  new  offen- 
sive actions  which  cost  more  American 
lives  than  had  been  lost  In  the  period 
preceding  the  cease-fire. 

And,  in  proving  our  desire  for  peace 
we  agreed  to  an  armistice  so  lenient  In  its 
terms  that  the  Communist  negotiators 
rushed  from  the  tent  at  Panmunjom 
shouting  "We  have  won." 

The  repayment  for  the  conclliatorv 
attitude  we  displayed  In  Korea  was  quick 
to  come  in  the  form  of  the  Communist- 
lod  insurrection  in  Indochina  and  the 
partition  of  Vietnam. 
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CONCniATJONISM    AND    KHRUSHCHEV 

Not  to  be  discouraged,  we  again  made 
an  effort  to  create  the  conditions  for 
peaceful  coexistence  when  President 
Eisenhower  consented  to  meet  with 
Khrushchev  at  the  ill-fated  Geneva  con- 
ference in  1955. 

For  a  brief  period  of  time,  we  beguiled 
ourselves  with  the  belief  that  the  .•:o- 
called  spirit  of  Geneva  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  eoid  war 

We  were  awakened  from  this  dream  by 
the  announcement  that  the  Soviets  were 
shipping  massive  quantities  of  arms  to 
Nasser,  thus  establishing  a  Soviet  politi- 
cal presence  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
first  time,  and  creating  a  situation  which 
has  over  the  past  10  years  gravely  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  entire  area 

But.  our  conciliatory  spirit  knew  no 
bounds. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1956  the 
names  of  popular  revolution  erupted  In 
Moscow's  sateUite  empire,  we  let  it  be 
known  that  we  looked  upon  Eastern 
Europe  as  an  area  vital  to  Soviet  security 
and  that  we  had  no  intention  of  inter- 
venmg. 

And  the  result  was  the  bloody  suppre'^- 
sion  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  and 
the  restabilizatlon  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

We  again  carried  our  desire  for  con- 

October  1958.  wc  aimounced  to  the  world 
that  we  were  embarking  on  a  voluntary 
"^.^^"".u'"°'"°'^'"^""  °"  nuclear  testing 
while  the  possibilities  of  a  test  ban  treaty 
were  beirig  further  explored  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  voluntar>-  moratorium  was,  in 
effect,  a  test  ban  treaty  without  any 
mechanism  of  Inspection  or  control 

Although  there  was  absolutelv  no'wav 
uJ^^^  "me-and  there  is  stlli  no  way 
today_of  verifying  Soviet  underground 

4fvf;tr  'T.^"  ^°'  ^'■^"''''J  'hat  the 
So\iets  would  honor  their  word  and  re- 
frain from  clandestine  testing 
Our   military   men   and   our   nuclear 

fjf  •!?  '''^.■■"^''  "^  "^^'  'he  moratorium 
«as  impenlmg  our  security 

But  apparently  it  was  considered  more 
important  at  the  time  to  prove  to  thi 
Soviet  leaders  that  we  harbored  no  s^- 
Plcions  about  their  honesty  or  intentions 

And  so  we  committed  ourselves  to  th^s 
fvlff™  ^'";  °^°^''rtrustfulness  and  na- 
n,!  t-v,''",'"'"''''''^  abandoning  the  princi- 
ple that  every  step  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament must  be  accompanied  bv 
corresponding  safeguards       "      "^    "^ 

Exactly  4  weeks  after  we  embarked  on 
Uie  moratorium,  on  November  27  ig'-R 
Khrushchev  promulgated  his  famous 
Berim  ultimatum.  "uious 

The  ultimatum  was  followed  by  a 
whole  series  of  missile-rattling  perora- 
tions by  Mr^Khrushchev;  by  the  bloody 
riots  in  the  Panama  Canal;  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Communist  regmie  in  Cuba 

i'^u'^f""^^"^  ^^^^'  ^"^  •'y  slepped-up 
activities  by  the  Communist  parties 
throughout  the  free  worid. 

This  was  our  reward  for  the  tnistful- 
ness  and  good  will  wc  displayed  In  con- 
senting to  an  honor  moratorium  on  all 
nuclear  testing. 

But  our  final  reward  for  the  test  ban 
moratorium  came  in  August,  1S61,  when 
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Khrushchev  announced  that  the  Soviets 
would  resume  the  atmospheric  testing  of 
nucelar  weapons. 

In  the  2  months  that  followed,  the 
Kremlin  exploded  26  bombs,  culminat- 
ing in  their  60-megaton  monster. 

And  when  the  tests  were  analj'zed  by 
our  experts,  it  turned  out  that  the  So- 
viets had  virtually  succeeded  in  liquidat- 
ing the  precious  3-  to  4-ycar  lead  in 
nuclear  technology  which  we  possessed 
before  we  embarked  on  the  moratoriiftn. 

Our  blind  insistence  on  answering 
evej-y  new  affront  and  every  new  act  of 
aggression  with  the  new  demonstration 
of  conciliation  was  again  apparent  In  the 
decision  to  invite  Khrushchev  to  visit  our 
country  in  September  1959. 

We  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for  Khru- 
shchev, we  completely  muted  our  crit- 
icism of  communism,  we  did  oui-  utmost 
to  prevent  or  discourage  demonstrations 
against  the  Red  dictator. 

And  when  President  Eisenhower  and 
Prime  Minister  Khrushchev  met  for  sev- 
eral days  at  Camp  David  toward  the  end 
of  September,  the  meeting  was  hailed 
on  evetv  side  as  a  positive  move  toward 
improved  understanding  and  the  relaxa- 
tion 01  tensions. 

The  spirit  of  Camp  David  turned  out 
to  be  as  illusory  and  fleeting  as  the  spirit 
of  Geneva. 

For  the  hospitality  he  had  received  in 
Washington,  Khnishchev  repaid  us  by 
tearing  up  the  Soviet  invitation  to  Eisen- 
hower at  his  Paris  press  conference,  while 
Communist-led  rioters  in  Venezuela  spat 
upon  Vice  President  Nixon  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  and.  across  the  world  in  Japan, 
other  Communist-led  rioters  forced  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  to  cancel  a  long- 
planned  visit  at  the  invitation  of  a 
friendly  foreign  government. 

The  larger  political  consequences  of 
Khrushchev's  visit  to  America  is  a  sub- 
ject big  enough  for  a  separate  speech. 

Let  me,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
the  comment  that  the  Khrushchev  visit 
opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  bilateral- 
ism within  the  NATO  community,  and 
to  state  Invitatians  at  all  levels  to  the 
Soviet  leaders. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  grave  weakness  of  NATO 
today  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  un- 
fortunate example  of  bilateralism  estab- 
lished at  Camp  David. 

Tlie  NATO  community  is  no  longer 
united  in  its  approach  to  the  Soviets. 

We  deal  witli  them  on  our  own.  De 
Gaulle  deals  with  them  on  his  own,  the 
British  deal  with  them  on  their  own, 
and  so  on. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Kremlin  has  prof- 
ited tremendously  from  this  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  West, 

CONCILIATIONISM    AND    CVSTHO 

We  again  displayed  a  restraint  that 
defied  discouragement  in  our  dealings 
with  Castro  after  he  came  to  power. 

One  by  one  he  nationalized  the  Amer- 
ican firms  operating  in  Cuba. 

Every  day  he  assailed  the  United 
States  in  tirades  of  almost  psychopathic 
vehemence. 

One  by  one  he  eliminated  the  non- 
Communist  members  of  his  government, 
while  his  firing  squads  kept  busy  from 
dawn  till  dusk. 


But  for  a  year  and  a  half,  until  June 
1960,  we  continued  to  pay  Castro  a  sugar 
subsidy  that  averaged  $11  million  per 
month. 

For  this  show  of  restraint  and  con- 
ciliation, the  payment  we  received  was, 
first,  the  complete  communization  of 
Cuba:  second,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis: 
and  third,  Castro's  massive  subversive  of- 
fensive directed  against  the  free  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

CONCILIAnONJSM    IN    LAOS 

The  policy  of  restraint  and  concilia- 
tion was  also  tried  in  Laos,  where  we 
have  been  repaid  In  much  the  same  kind 
of  curi'ency. 

In  December  of  1960,  the  Soviet  Union 
began  an  airlift  of  military  equipment 
and  North  Vietnamese  specialists  to  the 
pro-Communist  forces  in  Laos,  thus  ini- 
tiating the  crisis  which  now  threatens  to 
bring  this  important  southeast  Asian 
coimtry  imder  complete  Communist  con- 
trol. 

The  first  Soviet  planes  that  came  in 
brought  fuel  and  oil.  But  we  refused  to 
be  alarmed  or  provoked,  and  we  did 
nothing. 

The  next  Soviet  planes  brought  small 
arms  and  ammunition.  But  still  we  did 
nothing. 

The  next  Soviet  planes  brought  mor- 
tars and  howitzers  and  other  heavy 
equipment.  Still  we  insisted  on  re- 
straint, although  our  Laotian  friends 
pleaded  for  permission  to  shoot  the  So- 
viet planes  down. 

Finally,  when  it  was  abundantly  clear 
to  everyone  that  we  had  no  intention  of 
taking  any  action,  the  Soviet  planes 
started  flying  in  North  Vietnamese  spe- 
cialists. 

When  the  pro-Communist  forces  In 
Laos,  with  this  assistance,  scored  a  num- 
ber of  victories  during  the  first  part  of 
1961,  we  still  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
conciliation. 

Instead  of  beefing  up  the  Government 
forces  so  that  they  could  better  cope  with 
the  Communist  offensives,  we  urged  the 
Laotian  Government  to  agree  to  an  ar- 
mistice and  to  enter  into  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment with  the  Communists. 

The  Laotian  armistice  was  repeatedly 
violated  by  the  Communists,  until  they 
now  control  more  than  half  the  country. 
The  coalition  government  was  utilized 
by  them  so  long  as  it  served  their  pur- 
poses, but  today  they  have  for  all  prac- 
tical purjxjses  withdrawn  from  partic- 
ipation in  the  government. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
exploited  the  armistice  from  the  first  to 
move  men  and  equipment  down  the  Ho 
Chi-Mlnh  trail  to  South  Vietnam. 

And,  having  decided  against  any  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Laos,  in  1961  when 
the  Communist  forces  were  much  weaker, 
we  today  find  it  necessary  to  send  Amer- 
ican planes  on  almost  dally  bombing  and 
strafing  missions  against  the  Laotian 
Communist  forces. 

THE   AFTERMATH    OP  THE  TEST  BAK  TREATY   AND 
THE    SOVIET    WHEAT    DEAL 

Our  most  recent  and  most  dramatic 
experience  with  the  fatal  consequences 
of  concillationlsm  took  place  in  1963. 

In  July  of  1963.  on  American  initiative, 
a  treaty  was  signed  banning  all  nuclear 


tests  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water,  and 
in  space.  To  aclileve  this  treaty,  wf 
made  numerous  important  concessions 
to  Soviet  obduracy.  Among  other  things, 
we  agreed  to  include  underground  explo- 
sions for  peaceful  purposes  within  the 
framework  of  the  ban. 

I  myself  supported  this  treaty,  and  I 
believe  that  my  resolution  of  May  21 
1963,  played  some  role  In  making  tlie 
treaty  possible.  I  supported  this  treaty— 
and  I  stUl  support  it— on  its  Intrmslc 
merits,  and  not  because  I  harbored  any 
illusions  that  it  would  produce  any  abate, 
raent  in  Communist  subversive  activities 
One  month  after  the  treaty  was  signed. 
In  August  1963,  the  news  broke  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  facing  one  of  the  srav- 
est  food  shortages  in  its  history  and  that 
it  was  in  the  market  for  American  wheat. 
In  the  month  of  Octotier,  we  agreed 
to  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union  $200  million 
worth  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  was  sold  not  at  the  price 
which  the  Government  had  paid  the 
American  farmer,  but  at  the  artiflciiUiy 
low  world  price,  so  that  the  American 
Government,  in  effect,  was  subsidizins 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Concessions  were  also  made  on  freight 
rates  and  on  credits. 

The  sale  was  made  without  condition 
of  any  kind. 

The  test  ban  treaty  has  been  hailed 
on  every  side  as  the  first  serious  move 
toward  a  reduction  of  the  arms  race 
and  a  relaxation  of  tensions. 

The  temis  of  the  wheat  deal,  more- 
over, should  have  been  enough  to  per- 
suade the  hardest  Soviet  heart  of  our 
good  intentions,  because  here  we  were 
saving  the  Soviet  Union  and  asking 
nothing  in  return. 

How  did  the  Soviets  react  to  the.se  two 
historic  manifestations  of  good  will? 

First.  On  October  22,  the  very  anni- 
versary of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Soviet  Mlg  fighters,  operating  out  of 
Cuba  and  more  than  likely  manned  by 
Soviet  crews,  attacked  an  American- 
owned  freighter  on  the  high  seas. 

Second.  There  was  a  series  of  harass- 
raents  in  October  1963,  of  American  and 
British  convoys  on  the  Berlin  Autobahn. 
Third.  In  the  month  of  October  1963. 
an  official  Soviet  delegation  in  Hanoi. 
the  capital  of  North  Vietnam,  broadcast 
a  call  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem 
government  and  for  the  expulsion  of  tlie 
"American  imperialists"  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Fourth.  The  Soviets,  again  during  the 
month  of  October  1963,  further  in- 
flamed the  highly  dangerous  situation  in 
north  Africa  by  sending  arms  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Ben  Bella  government  in 
large  quantities,  and  by  openly  Inciting 
the  Algerians  against  the  Moroccans. 

In  the  month  of  November  1963.  the 
Congolese  Government  was  compelled  to 
expel  the  entire  Soviet  mission  when 
members  of  the  mission  were  caught  red- 
handed  with  documents  proving  their 
complicity  in  a  leftwlng  plot  to  over- 
throw the  Congo  Government. 

In  January  1964,  there  were  the  Pan- 
ama riots,  which  were  organized  and  led 
by  identified  Castro  agitators  and  which 
were  supported  to  the  hilt  by  the  entire 
Soviet  propaganda  apparatus. 
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Such,  over  a  brief  5-month  period,  was 
the  tally  of  Soviet  gratitude  for  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  for  our  de- 
cision to  sell  them  wheat  on  highly 
favorable  terms. 

CONCILIATIONISM    AND   OHAMA 

We  have  had  other  disastrous  exeri- 
ences  with  the  policy  of  concillationlsm. 

In  Ghana,  we  did  our  utmost  to  co- 
operate with  Prime  Minister  Kwame 
N'krumHh. 

Vtc  agreed  to  underwrite  the  Volta 
Dam  project  to  the  tune  of  some  $200 
million. 

We  muted  our  criticism  of  the  Stalinist 
aspects  of  the  Nkrumah  rcKime;  we  ig- 
nored its  subversive  activities  in  the 
surroundin','  African  countries;  and  the 
State  Department  assiduously  defended 
it  against  charges  tliat  the  regime  was 
comniunoid,  if  not  Communist. 

We  were  repaid  for  this  by  the  violent 
inti-Amtrican  riots  hi  January  of  1963, 
and  Nkrumahs  open  support  of  the  Cnm- 
m'jnist-lcd  Insu.-rcction  in  the  Congo. 

Today,,  I  believe  that  few  people  would 
challainge  the  as.sertion  that  Ghana  must, 
for  an  practical  purposes,  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

COr.-CILlATIO.N-15M    AND    INDONBStA 

In  Indonesia. -too.  we  followed  the  pol- 
icy of  conciliation. 

We  poured  in  aid  totaling  almost  SI 
D:Uioti.  which  only  in  recent  months  has 
bejun  to  taper  off. 

When  Sukarno  demanded  the  territory 
If  West  New  Guinea,  we  supported  his 
demand  despite  the  fact  that  the  terri- 
;ory  was  in  no  sense  part  of  Indonesia 
:nd  that  there  l.s  no  bond  of  race  or  lan- 
guage or  culture  or  religion  between  the 
Papuan  people  of  West  Nev.-  Guinea  and 
the  Indonesian  people. 

To  show  our  good  will,  we  even  refused 
landing  facilities  to  planes  of  our  Neth- 
erlands allies  en  route  to  New  Guinea. 
and  we  exerted  evei-y  ounce  of  pressure 
■e  could  bring  to  bear  to  compel  the 
Netherlands  to  cede  the  territoi-y  to  Su- 
Sarno. 

For  all  this  we  liave  been  repaid  by  at- 
•ack.s  on  the  American  Embassy,  by  the 
.iJizure  of  USIA  offices,  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  US.  industrj',  by  the  current  In- 
vasion of  Malaysia,  and  by  Indonesia's 
unbroken  support  for  thn  Communist 
Do.siiion  in  foreign  policy. 

CONCILIATIONISM    AND   NASSEB 

The  concilia tionists  have  until  recently 
■'ISO  had  their  way  in  our  dealings  with 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 

wblic. 

It  was  the  United  States,  more  than 
any  other  nation,  that  saved  Nasser  at 
'he  tune  of  the  Suez  crisis. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war.  we  have 
pumped  into  Egypt  almost  Si  billion  in 
aid.  including  $715  million  worth  of  Pub- 
uc  Law  480  food  shipments.  Without 
these  shipments  the  Nasser  regime  could 
not  possibly  have  kept  alive. 

N.=isser  has  repaid  us  for  all  this  In  coin 
'■':^-  similar  to  Sukarno's. 

His  diatribes  against  the  United  States 
nave  become  increa.singly  violent. 

There  have  been  repeated  attacks  on 
'he  U.S.  Embassy  installations. 
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He  has  done  his  utmost  to  force  the 
United  States  out  of  the  great  Wheclus 
Air  Force  Base  in  Libya. 

He  has  occupied  Yemen  with  a  force 
of  50,000  men.  and  from  this  strategic 
position  he  is  now  seeking  to  drive  the 
West  out  of  the  vital  oil  fields  of  greater 
Arabia. 

CONCILIATIONISM  AND  TITO 

In  the  case  of  Tito,  our  aid  totaled 
around  S2'2  bUUon  duiing  the  period  of 
his  purported  disaffection  from  the 
Communist  bloc. 

In  return  for  this  assistance,  Tito  lias 
spearheaded  the  anti-Western  neutral- 
ist movement  and  has  voted  with  the 
Communist  bloc  and  the  Afro-Asian  ex- 
tremists on  every  important  issue, 
mcluding  the  Stanleyville  rescue. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It: 

Tito  bears  a  very  large  part  of  the 
blame  for  tlie  now  total  anti-Western 
commitment  of  Nasser  and  Sukarno. 

It  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  sori-y 
adventure  in  concillationism  that  Tito 
now  appears  to  have  completed  his  rec- 
onciliation with  the  Soviets. 

But  since  myths  tend  to  fade  away 
rather  than  die  sudden  deaths,  the  myth 
that  Tito's  government  is  Titolst  con- 
tinues to  linger  on. 

riiS    l£j,SON    OJ-   THE    PAST.    AND    THE    OCESTlON 
OF    .NEW    WHEAT   SALES 

In  the  case  of  Nasser,  as  in  the  case 
of  Nkrumah  and  Sukarno,  we  are  at  long 
last  beginning  to  realize  that  appease- 
ment does  not  pay  off. 

I  think  every  American  will  applaud 
tne  harder  attitude  which  the  admm- 
Istration  is  now  displayins  in  its  deal- 
ings with  these  upstart  dictators. 

To  this  extent  the  influence  of  the 
conciliationist  wing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  compromised  and 
diminished. 

But  while  we  seem  to  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  past  decade  m  our  dealings 
with  Nlirumah.  Nas.ser.  and  Sukarno  for 
some  stiange  reason  we  do  not  vet 
appear  to  have  learned  that  the  same 
lessons  apply  in  even  greater  degree  to 
our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  bloc. 

In  this  vital  area  the  hifluence  of  the 
concihationists  within  the  Department 
of  State  still  appears  to  be  paramount 
Thu.-;.  despite  the  Vietnamese  war  de- 
spite the  Soviet  and  Chinese  intervention 
in  the  Congo,  despite  the  massive  politi- 
cal offensives  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Communists  in  every  conUnent,  the 
Western  nations  are  now  competing  with 
each  other,  hand  over  fist,  in  their  anxi- 
ety to  sell  food  grains  and  indu.'strial 
equipment  to  the  Communist  bloc,  and 
serious  consideration  is  now  being  given 
in  our  own  country  to  a  further  dramatic 
ex.pansion  of  trade  with  the  Commun]=t« 
I  believe  in  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc— but  only  on  the  condition  that  they 
call  off  their  subversive  and  aggressive 
activities. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  understand- 
ing the  shipments  of  food  and  sophisti- 
cated industrial  equipment  to  the  Com- 
munist nations  is  tantamount  to  subsi- 
dizing Communist  aggression  In  south- 
east Asia  and  Communist  subversion  In 
Africa    and   Latin   America,   and  ulti- 
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mately  tantamount  to  subsidizing   our 
own  destruction. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  at  that 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mom- 
dale  in  the  chair  i .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  original  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  one  of  the  conditions  made 
by  President  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt  was 
an  agreement  whereby  the  Communist 
government  promised  to  stop  its  sub- 
version throughout  the  world? 
Ml-.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  there  been  anv 
indication,  at  any  lime,  that  they  have 
acknowledged  this  agreement  and  Uved 
up  to  It? 

Mr.  DODD.  None  that  I  know  of .  On 
the  contrary,  the  record  is  replete  with 
evidence  that  they  have  broken  it  on 
practically  every  occasion  when  they  de- 
sired to  do  so.  Tliey  have  never  lived  up 
to  that  agreement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  the  pattern  of  the  agreements  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  30  to  35 
years  by  our  Government  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same,  that  each  time  there  is 
a  new  condition  and  a  friendly  atmos- 
phere in  existence,  we  make  a  concilia- 
tory move,  and  each  time  we  have  the 
same  sad  experience  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  so  well  expressing 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  believe  so.    That  is  what 
has  happened.    That  is  why  I  am  taking    ' 
the  time  to  deal  v.iih  this  subject  in  some 
detail. 

Mr.  President,  to  tliose  who  say  that 
v.e  have  been  too  suspicious  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Communists.  I  reply  that 
we  have  not  been  suspicious  enough 

Mr.  MURPHY  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  his  care- 
fully planned  and  well  documented  reci- 
tation of  the  diplomatic  history.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  read  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  also  by  the  citi- 
zen.? of  this  great  country,  so  that  finally 
-the  exact  conditions  and  the  exact  prob- 
lems which  face  us  today  can  be  known 
and  understood  by  all. 

Too  often,  an  example  of  abuse  comes 
to  hght.  it  passes  by.  and  in  a  few  week= 
is  forgotten.  I  beUeve  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  perfonned  a  val- 
uable service,  and  I  congratulate  him. 
I  promise  that  I  shall  have  reprints 
made  of  his  remarks,  and  they  will  be  , 
sent  to  all  citizens  on  my  mailing  list 
Mr.  DODD.  That  is  a  generous  com- 
pliment. I  wish  that  I  deserved  it  I  am 
gratelul  for  it,  nonetheless.  I  really  have 
not  performed  a  service  any  greater  than 
that  of  the  Senator  from  California,  or 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  or  anv  other 
Senator.  We  have  all  tried  to  hammer 
out  a  policy  which  will  best  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  and  Justice  throughout 
the  v;orld. 

Mr.  President,  to  those  who  urge  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude,  my  answer 
Is  that  we  have  turned  the  other  cheek 
for  far  too  long. 
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To  those  who  say  that  conciliationlsm 
is  the  only  road  to  peace,  I  reply  that 
it  is  the  certain  road  to  disaster. 

Not  through  our  own  choosing,  but  be- 
cause our  enemies  have  forced  it  on  us, 
»e  are  involved  In  a  li£e-and-death  strug- 
?le   for  survival. 

The  recognition  of  this  basic  fact  is 
the  beginning  of  all  wisdom  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy. 

The  refusal  to  face  up  to  this  fact 
has.  by  the  same  token,  been  the  source 
of  all  the  follies  we  have  ccmmitted.  un- 
der both  Democratic  and  Republican  Jid- 
minlstratlons.  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II. 

THE  W.AT  OUT 

Is  there  then  no  way  out  of  the  cold 
war?  Is  there  no  realistic  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Communists,  and  ultimately 
of  coming  to  terms  with  them? 

If  the  policy  of  conciliation  has  in- 
vanably  led  to  disaster,  the  policy  of 
firmness  in  the  postwar  period  has  just 
as  invariably  obliged  the  Communists  to 
back  down  or  desist. 

I  quickly  remind  my  colleagues  of  this 
and  tell  them  what  I  mean. 

When  the  Soviets  refused  to  bow  to 
diplomacy  and  evacuate  northern  Iran 
after  World  War  II  had  come  to  an  end. 
President  Truman  backed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  in  sending  its  army  Into 
the  so-called  State  of  Azerbaijan  to  de- 
pose the  puppet  government  which  the 
Russians  had  installed. 

The  Soviets  protested. 

But  there  was  no  war. 

The  Trimian  doctrine  was  another 
manifestation  of  the  policy  of  firmness. 

What  it  amounted  to  was  a  public 
commitment  that  we  could  not  and 
would  not  tolerate  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  by  communism. 

Once  again,  the  Communists  were  in- 
structed in  the  meaning  of  defeat. 

The  policy  of  firmness  again  prevailed 
in  the  Berlin  airlift. 

It  prevented  the  Communists  from 
taking  over  South  Korea. 

It  frustrated  their  grab  for  pov.er  in 
Jordan  and  Lebanon- 
It  called  the  Communist  bluff  in  the 
Quemoy-Mfitsu  crisis. 

It  forced  the  Soviets  to  back  down  Ig- 
nomlnously  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

In  recent  months,  it  prevented  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

And  It  Is  my  conviction  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  flrmnes.3 
in  Vietnam,  the  Communists  will  again 
back  down,  as  thev  have  done  so  many 
times  in  the  pist. 

Herein  lies  the  one  .serious  hope  for 
the  future  of  mankind;  if  we  continue  to 
hold  the  line  aeainst  the  further  expan- 
sion of  communism,  the  extremist  ele- 
ments in  M-oscow  and  Pelping  will  be  so 
compromised  by  their  successive  failures, 
that  more  moderate  elements  will  ulti- 
mately come  to  the  fore. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  set  forth  the  rec- 
ord of'  the  failure  of  conoiliationism  in 
some  detail  because  I  believe  that  the 
Implications  of  the  prounsed  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  can  only  be 
understix>d  again.si  this  b.iclvground. 

I  have  in  the  course  of  these  remarks 
presented  certain  thoughts  dealing  with 


the  readjustment  of  our  agricultural  and 
trade  policies.  I  pretend  to  no  finality 
in  these  remarks — but  the  one  thing  I 
am  certain  of  Ls  that  there  must  be  some 
far-reaching  readjustments  in  these  pol- 
icies. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  comprehensive  congressional 
study  of  the  entire  question  of  East-West 
trade,  I  send  to  the  chair  an  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Act.  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  select  commit- 
tee of  Congress  to  study  the  problem,  and 
asking  that  the  conclusion  of  further 
wheat  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union  be 
postponed  until  the  committee  has  had 
an  oppoitunlty  to  bring  in  its  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
statement  by  Mr  Thomas  Ware,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  my  remarks, 
and  several  other  documents  dealing 
with  the  question  of  East-West  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  bo  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  and  other  mate- 
rial will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  108.  strike  out  lines  14  through  24. 

On  page  lOfl,  strike  out  lines  1  ond  2  and 
subsucute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  703  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Select  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  To 
Study  East- West  Trade  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Select  Committee),  to  consist  of  a 
total  of  eighteen  members,  two  majority 
members  and  one  minority  member  each 
from  tile  House  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  be  cho.=.en  by  the 
respective  conunlttees. 

"(b)  The  Select  Committee  slinll  report  Its 
findings  and  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1966,  after  hearings,  studies  and 
consideration  of  the  whole  range  of  East- 
West  trade,  to  Include : 

"(1)  The  historical  background  and  de- 
velopment of  trade  between  the  Free  World 
and  Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
countries; 

"(2)  The  present  state  of  trade  relations 
between  the  free  world  and  Communist  or 
Communist-dominated    countries;    and 

"(3)  The  possible  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  and  other 
free  world  countries  of  expanded  trade 
witli  Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
countries. 

"(0)  The  select  committee  shall  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  various  devices 
which  have  been  suggested  to  encour.i^e 
greater  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
countries,  including,  but  not  limited  to: 

"(1)  The  waiving  of  restrictions,  limita- 
tions, or  conditions  connected  with  the  sale 
through  normal  conunerclal  channels  of  ag- 
ricultural  commodities; 

■'(31  The  guarantee  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  credit  arrangements, 
worked  out  through  normal  commercial 
channels:  and 

"(3)  The  development  of  a  modified  list 
of  strategic  goods.  Intended  to  make  our 
policy  more  consistent  with  those  of  other 
free  world  nations. 

"(d)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Us 
members.  No  recommendation  shall  be 
made  by  the  committee  except  upon  a  ma- 


jority vote  of  the  members  representing 
each   House,   taken   separately. 

"(e)  The  c&nmiittee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcomniittee  thereof,  is  authorlzc-d  U; 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  durint: 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjoiu'ncd  pcric.<js 
of  the  80th  Congress,  to  require  by  subpenji 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses  and  the  production  of  sucli  IxKikjt, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  tu  make 
such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  advisable 

"(f)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cler- 
ical and  stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  advisable. 

"(g)  The  expenses  of  the  commsttte. 
which  shall  not  exceed  8100,000.  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

"(h)  The  select  committee  shall  expire 
once  it  has  made  Its  report  of  findings  and 
recommendations,  in  any  event  not  later 
than  February  1.  1966." 

The  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd 
are  as  follows: 
Statement   By    Mr.  TiiOMAS   Ware   to  riii 

SuBcoMMrrxEE   ON    Economic    and   Socl«. 

Policy.  Se.nate  Foreign   Relations  Coji- 

wrrrEE.  June  29.  1965 

First.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  Intro- 
duce myself  briefly  and  to  thank  you  for  thle 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you. 

My  nomc  is  Tom  Ware  and  I  am  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Free- 
dom Prom  Hunger  Foundation,  to  which  it 
was  my  honor  to  have  been  appointed  bv 
the  late  President  Kennedy.  Former  Presi- 
dent Truman  is  honorary  chairman  of  the 
foundation. 

The  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation  Is 
a  private,  nonprofit  organization  supported 
by  business  and  private  firms,  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  a  worldwide 
effort  to  expand  the  production  of  food  and 
Improve  the  standards  of  nutrition  In  coun- 
tries today  suffering  from  food  shortage  end 
seriously  Inadequate  diets.  Among  the  foun- 
dation's trustees  are  Miss  Marian  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Orvllie  L.  Freeman,  Senator  Geobci 
McGovEKN,  George  Meauy,  Walter  P.  Reutlie: 
David  Sarnoll.  and  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

By  profession.  I  am  an  engineer  and  iht 
chairman  and  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  In- 
ternational Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp  .  rae 
of  the  world's  prime  producers  of  fertilizers 
and    other   agricultural    chemicals. 

THE  WIDENING  WORLD  POOD  CAP 

As  chairman  of  the  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation  and  chief  executive  officer  o( 
Intcmallonul  Jllnerals  &  Chemical  Corp .  I 
have  become  Increasingly  concerned  abou'- 
tne  widening  gap  between  the  world's  agri- 
cultural resources  and  its  rapidly  expindlng 
population  1  believe  that  much  more  must 
bo  done  about  tills  problem  thon  hnr,  been 
done.  But  obviously  little  will  be  done  unl.i 
people  tmdcrstand  It.  I  have  found.  :no«- 
ever,  that  very  few  grasp  the  masnltiide  or 
the  danger  that  confronts  us,  Most  are  un- 
concerned about  It. 

I  do  not  criticize  them  for  this.  We  ll« 
In  a  world  of  extremes.  It  is  diiricult  tor 
us  to  think  in  terms  of  an  impending  :o«' 
crisis  when  we  ourselves  are  plagued  by  tiie 
problem  of  food  surpluses  and  natlonut 
obesity  rather  than  national  famine  It  Is 
difflcuit  for  us  to  realize  that  while  wc  enjoj 
B  diet  of  3.400  calories  per  day.  there  tre 
many  parts  of  the  world  where  a  man  must 
do  o  hard  day's  work  on  half  that,  and  tsat 
m  Madras.  India,  the  food  allowance 
amounts  to  less  than  800  calories  of  rice  an<l 
wheat  per  day  for  an  adult  and  only  half 
as  much  for  a  child. 
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I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  your  subcommittee  to  present  the 
!acts  to  Congress  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  outline  certain  measures  which 
I  believe  must  be  taken. 

ONE    PARAMOUNT    PROBLEM 

It  1.1  essential  that  we  create  a  total  aware- 
aess  and  urgent  public  concern  with  one 
supremely  important  problem:  There  is  a 
global  food  catastrophe  now  building  up  on 
\i.e  horizon  which  threatens  to  engulf  the 
tree  world  and  the  Communist  world  alike. 
The  catastrophe  Is  not  something  that  may 
tiappeti;  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  mathematical 
certainty  that  it  will  happen  unless  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  acting  In  concert,  em- 
l)ark  without  further  delay  on  a  whole  com- 
plex cf  dramatic  and  farseeing  measures. 

Ti:cre  are  some  who  speculate  that  human 
ingenuity  and  modern  technology  are  theo- 
retically capable  of  providing  enough  food 
tor  10  or  20  or  50  billion  or  some  other 
enormous  population  But  the  reality  Is 
mni  the  world  is  not  rigiii  now  producing 
enough  food  for  its  present  population.  The 
optimists  fall  to  take  Into  account  two 
iaiieiu  points: 

First,  their  theoretical  projections  are  al- 
asys  t5ased  on  the  assumption  that  we  will 
be  operating  under  Ideal  conditions.  Such 
an  ;is.-iumptlon  files  In  the  face  of  reality. 
Thle  IS  a  restless,  divided  world.  Natural 
calamities  and  the  scorched  earth  of  wars 
past  present  and  future  exact  a  heavy,  con- 
tinuing toll  on  food  production 

Second,  lead  time  Is  Incredibly  precious— 
md  our  lead  time  is  going  fast.  Major  tech- 
nological developments  are  always  painfully 
Sow.  Antibiotics,  nuclear  fission,  plastics, 
powered  (tight — all  took  several  decades.  De- 
veloping natural  resources  is  equally  tirae- 
consumlng. 

Every  major,  modern  business  concern  has 
to  make  its  plans  far  into  the  future.  Tliere 
are  many  concerns  that  have  contracts  for 
resources  running  25  or  .'50  years.  I  know  of 
one  paper  company,  for  example,  which  has 
contracts  that  extend  to  the  year  2080. 

With  respect  to  potash,  that  resource  so 
ntal  to  food  production,  I  have  lived  through 
lie  many  years  of  careful  study  and  engl-  • 
neerlng  design,  agonizing  decisions  and 
heartbreaking  disappointments,  the  heavy 
investment  of  time  and  effort  and  $60  million 
to  tap  the  world's  richest  potash  reserve  3.200 
!eet  beneath  the  Canadian  prairie  in  Sas- 
katchewan. Many  others  have  tried  and  are 
stlU  trying  to  reach  this  Importniu  mineral 
reserve. 

However,  the  biggest  problem  of  technology 
wd  the  biggest  problem  of  supply  must  be 
Seemed  microscopic  when  compared  with  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  of  preventing  a 
global  food  catastrophe. 

For  these  reasons,  wc  would  do  well  to  err 
on  tile  side  of  pessimism  rather  than  on  the 
Me  of  optimism. 

There  Is  an  equation  of  potential  catastro- 
I'he  which  contains  three  prime  factors. 
Factor  niimoer  one— and  this  u  fl.xcd  with 


of  110  billion  acres,  is  arable  food-producing 
land. 

Even  with  the  most  Imaginative  and  en- 
ergetic program  of  lond  reclamation  and  de- 
velopment, optimists  agree  that  this  figure 
cannot  be  pushed  Ijeyond  5 ',2  billion  acres. 

This  globe  which  I  have  prepared  will  help 
to  illustrate  the  point.  The  thin  line  that 
squlggies  down  through  the  temperate  zones, 
a  bit  wider  In  some  spots,  very  narrow  In 
others,  brings  together  in  a  single  island  all 
the  arable  soil  that  exists  at  every  latitude. 
This  amazingly  thin-soil  lifeline  represents 
all  the  cultivatable  soli  that  is  available  to- 
day. 

This  area  can  be  expanded  somewhat,  but 
the  most  that  can  possibly  be  brought  under 
cultivation  Is  about  5  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface.  To  bring  these  marginal  lands  un- 
der cultivation  will  require  sophisticated 
tecliuologles  and  great  expenditures  of  capi- 
tal over  a  long  period  of  lime. 

All  of  this  effort  will  be  constantly  sapped 
by  the  millions  of  tons  of  topsoll  lost  every 
year  in  every  land  through  the  flooding  of 
rivers  and  soli  erosion — some  of  It  unavoid- 
able, some  of  it  caused  by  bad  agrlculttiral 
practices. 

■rOPSOIL   MUST  BE  TREASURED 

As  we  all  know,  many  areas  that  were 
fertile  croplands  lit  Biblical  times  are  desert 
today — the  result  of  deforestation,  soli  ex- 
haustion, wars,  and  the  unscientific  use  of 
the  land.  Despite  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge,  man  Is  still  creating  deserts  and 
plundering  his  planet. 

In  our  own  country,  we  plowed  the  soil 
bare  in  an  area  where  precipitation  and  evap- 
oration were  precariously  balanced,  and  the 
great  dustbowl  of  the  thirties  resulted. 

In  recent  years  the  Russians  have  made 
the  same  mistake  In  Khrushchev's  much- 
touted  "virgin  land"  program.  In  areas  of 
marginal  rainfall,  they  plowed  up  millions  of 
acres  of  steppeland  that  had  previously  been 
suitable  only  for  light  grazing.  For  their 
prodigious  expenditure  of  effort,  they  have 
reaped  crop  failure  after  crop  failure  and 
they  now  appear  to  be  on  the  way  toward 
creating  a  great  Kazakhstan  desert. 

The  Irredeemable  tragedy  of  soil  erosion 
'becomes  apparent  when  you  consider  how 
miraculous  a  thing  agricultural  topsoll  Is, 
and  iiow  difficult  to  replace. 

There  is  a  little  book  called  "The  Web  of 
Life"  that  describes  an  experiment  carried 
out  on  a  tiny  plot.  2  feet  by  2  feet  by  6  inches 
deep.  The  experimenter  planted  the  plot 
with  rye.  At  the  end  of  3  months  he  had  a 
stand  of  rye  some  20  Inches  high,  with  a  total 
leaf  area  of  55  square  feel  as  compared  with 
the  4  square  feet  of  soil.  He  calculated  that 
there  were  368  miles  of  roots  and  some  6.000 
miles  of  root  hairs,  growing  at  the  rate  of 
50  miles  per  day.  This  is  the  miraculous 
mechanism  that  was  required  to  push  up  a 
sm-all  stjind  of  rje.  and  to  pick  up  the 
chemical  values  from  air  and  water  and  soil 
and  translate  them  into  plant  growth  and 
soil  structure. 


:iiii,inow  Mi,it.=— 1=  .h»,  „„,„„  ..       -     -.-  That   is    why    topsoll    Is  so   precious  and 

■I     0  ,vnri;i^i^     ^      °"S  "  'L"*  P""'""     «'hy.  once  eroded,  it  Is  not  readily  replaced 

auclnV  ""^  '°°^  P™"      "  ■■^™«""  '°  •=«  "«°  ''■''"her  man  can  arrest 

-  the  process  of  erosion  in  lands  now  under 

cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  expand 
the  area  available  for  food  production  by 
the  opening  up  of  marginal  lands. 


Ut's  examine  this  a  moment.  If  you  look 
-  a  demographic  map  of  the  world,  there 
«tmB  to  be  much  land  that  is  underpopu- 
it'ed  Why  can't  we  make  room  for  the 
»or.&'s  increasing  population  In  these  areas? 

THE  SCARCITY  OF  LAND 

Unci  alone  is  an  extremely  deceptive  crl- 
won.  The  fact  is  that  very  IJttle  of  the 
>'i..cl6  surface  Is  suitable  for  agriculture 
•' y'Ju  Mibiract  the  oceans,  the  polar  Ice  caps, 
'"« tundras,  most  savannahs  and  deserts,  the 
■reas  o.  Inadequate  rainfall,  the  thin  tropical 
«•'•.  and  the  regions  which  for  a  variety  of 
iner  reasons  are  unsultabie  for  agricultural 
^.  j^oii  discover  that  only  3.5  percent,  or 
™  than  4  billion  acres  of  the  world's  surface 


THE  POPULATION   EXPLOSION 

Factor  No.  2  in  the  equation  of  potential 
disaster  Is  the  population  explosion. 

The  world's  population  is  increasing  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  It  is  estimated  that 
during  the  first  1,600  years  of  the  Christian 
era  the  world's  population  grew  from  250  to 
500  million,  and  that  during  this  period  the 
rate  of  lncre,ise  varied  from  2'i  to  5  percent 
per  century.  The  progressive  conquest  of 
disease  has  sent  the  rate  of  Increase  soaring 
a  hundredfold  from  Z'i  percent  In  100  years 
to  almost  2',i  percent  In  a  single  year.    And 
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the  rate  of  increase  continues  to  soar  as  epi- 
demic diseases  are  conquered  and  as  modern 
medicine  become  available  to  larger  numbers 
of  people. 

It  has  taken  a  million  years  or  more — from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  this  moment— for 
mankind  to  become  3  billion  in  number  on 
this  earth.  The  next  3  billion  will  come 
unbelievably  fast^ — today's  teenager  will  live 
most  of  his  life  in  a  world  of  5  to  6  billion. 

It  will  take  all  the  ingenuity  and  energy 
we  can  muster  to  stave  off  disaster  through 
the  few  remalumg  years  of  this  century, 
while  the  world  population  figure  climbs  In- 
exorably toward  the  6  bUlion  mark. 

Moreover,  the  greatest  expansion  of  popu- 
lation is  now  taking  place  in  precisely  lho*c 
cotmtrles  that  are  the  least  developed,  the 
most  overcrowded,  the  most  underfed,  the 
lea-sl  susceptible  to  population  coatrol  be- 
cause of  their  backwardness,  and  the  most 
impoverished  in  administrative  experience 
and  personnel. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  developed  world 
and  the  underdeveloped  world  both  have 
al}out  the  same  agricultural  land  resources 
in  terms  of  acreage  under  cultivation  and 
available  for  cultivation.  But  whereas  the 
population  of  the  developed  world  during  the 
period  from  1960  to  the  year  2000  will  grow 
from  nine-tenths  of  a  billion  to  an  estimated 
1.3  billion,  the  population  of  the  underde- 
veloped world  during  this  same  period  will 
Increase  from  Just  over  2  billion  to  almost 
6  billion. 

To  emphasize  the  present,  skyrocketing 
rate  of  world  population  growtli,  let  me  point 
out  that  a  simple,  mathematical  projection 
of  today's  rate — if  it  continued  unabated^ 
would  indicate  the  Incredible  toUI  of  50 
billion  in  the  year  2100.  just  135  years  from 
now.  I  cite  this  astronomical  figiire  only  to 
stress  the  very  real  situation  of  this  moment 
and  the  certainty  of  our  having  6  billion  or 
more  people  by  the  close  of  this  century. 

Unless  nations  and  individuals  grasp  the 
lu-gency  of  assuming  responsibility  la  the 
matter  of  procreation,  and  match  this  re- 
sponsibility with  requirements  for  food  and 
shelter,  chaos  for  all  our  institutions  would 
seem  Inevitable. 

POPULATION   TIME  BOMB 

As  matters  are  today — with  the  possibility 
of  6  billion  people  on  earth  only  a  few  years 
from  now — it  is  as  though  the  entire  world 
had  become  a  gigantic  time  Ixjmb.  With 
each  passing  hour  tlie  population-land-lood 
problem  becomes  more  acute. 

But  the  population  explosion  Is  a  variable 
factor.  It  is  within  our  power  to  bring  the 
rate  of  increase  under  control.  If  we  do. 
catastrophe  may  be  averted.  If  we  do  not, 
then  no  combination  of  other  measures  can 
stave  off  the  calamity  that  threatens. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  much  of  what  «c  have 
covered  so  far  is  lamlllar  ground.  Miliions 
of  words  have  poured  forth.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  just  published  an- 
other revealing  study.  The  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organiaatlon  of  the  United  Nations 
has  published  many  excellent  volumes,  re- 
plete with  comprehensive  charts  and  tables 
on  the  populatlon-land-food  equation. 
Various  popular  Journals  have  treated  the 
subject,  and  the  news  media  have  not 
Ignored  it. 

Perhaps  this  Is  part  of  the  trouble. 
Everyone  has  surely  been  exposed  to  some 
aspect  of  the  problem  by  now^,  but  because 
there  are  so  many  aspects,  because  the  prob- 
lem is  so  complex  and  seemingly  impossible 
to  solve,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  dismiss 
it,  to  put  it  out  of  mind,  to  shrug  it  off  and 
say  that  lime  will  provide  the  answer,  that  It 
will  all  work  out  somehow. 

Indeed  it  will,  but  in  which  dlrecUon— 
toward  survival  or  chaos?  And  because  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  threat  that  towers  over 
the  world  in  a  mushroom  cloud,  but  the  kind 
liiui   creeps  over   everything   and  closes    in 
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tike  a  dense  fog,  the  danger  is  even  more 
gr.ive. 

What  we  despcritely  need  Is  to  find  the 
moans  to  mtike  more  people  aware  of  the 
total  dimensions  and  the  urgency  of  this 
gre.1t  world  problem — not  just  some  of  the 
pieces,  but  nil  or  th»m  r.nd  hew  they  are  in- 
terrelated and  closing  In. 

This  is  my  mi."M-in  here  today,  this  and  to 
spotlight  one  pjirtlcuJar  factor  which  has 
never  been  Interpreted  for  its  true  slgnlQ- 
cance  in  tlie  world  food  dilemma.  This 
element  is  senenilly  regarded  as  tiie  well- 
spring  of  world  unre'.t.  but  it  needs  to  be 
recognized  or.  perhnps  the  greatest  single 
contributor  to  the  world  food  catastrophe. 

COltMl'NISM  M<0  FAMtfiX 

I  refer  to  f.ictor  No  3  in  the  equation, 
tile  moji  Importimt  of  all;  the  growing 
a.ssault  of  communisni  ua  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  The  spreading  blight  of 
collectivized  agriculture  has,  by  the  simple 
process  of  de^truy.ng  human  iucentive,  in- 
flicted far  greater  losses  on  the  world's  food 
potential  Ihr.n  all'  of  th;  other  blights 
combined. 

Pood  production  is  the  Achilles  lieel  of 
communism.  It  is  in  farming  that  commu- 
nism has  scored  its  mo^:!  monumentalfail- 
ures.  By  forcing  the  independent  peasant 
Into  collectives  and  depriving  liim  of  his  in- 
dependence and  Initiative,  communism  has 
done  vast  harm  to  the  peoples  It  has  con- 
quered and  to  the  world's  flickering  hopes  for 
feeding  its  exploding  population.  It  Is  here 
that  the  wliole  fallacy  of  communlrm  is  most 
starkly  revealed,  and  it  is  here  that  the  whole 
Communist  ideology  may  well  meet  its  Wa- 
teiHofj. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  individual  Ini- 
tiative and  personal  incentive,  for  the  chal- 
lenge and  rcw.ird  of  personal  risk-tiiking. 
The  peasant  who  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  Soviet 
collective  or  a  Chinese  commune  and  sell  his 
produce  to  the  state  at  decreed  prices  has 
none  of  these  tilings.  The  f.irmer  who  owns 
his  own  land  and  cati  sell  his  own  produce 
has  all  of  them. 

As  an  cx.imple  of  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal ownership,  I  often  think  of  a  land- 
owning peasant  in  a  Japanese  film  called 
"The  Island."  He  owns  the  island,  a  small 
nub  of  land  Just  off  the  coast.  There  is  no 
water  on  it.  So  the  Japanese  peasant  and 
his  wife  flU  4  buckets  from  a  well  on  the 
mainland  and  put  them  in  a  boat,  and  row 
out  to  the  Island,  and  carry  the  buckets  up 
the  hill.  They  plow  and  they  plant  and  they 
water,  day  after  day — sometimes  they  row 
b.vck  and  forth  from  morning  till  night. 

The  film  is  tedious.  At  times  It  almost 
drives  you  crazy,  but  at  the  end  you  can  al- 
most feel  a  personal  relationship  between 
the  peasant  couple  and  every  plant' on  that 
Island.  This  is  what  individual  incentive 
will  do.  It  is  nat  easy  to  grow  food  iu  much 
r-f  Vli-  TiiP.t  k'.nU  vi  loviiig  t:.  re  crin  rnriiie  a 
wjrld  of  difference  In  a  world  food  produc- 
tion, and  it  Just  isn't  there  with  communism. 
The  Chliiese  people  tilled  their  land  with 
loving  cure  before  the  Communist  takeover. 
They  worked  with  primitive  tools  and  an- 
cient techniques.  Their  lives  were  hard,  but 
most  owned  their  land  and  all  lived  In  a 
rlgorotis  harmony  with  it.  The  old  Chinese 
philosophy  that  made  man  one  with  his  soil 
and  the  distinctive  Chinese  architecture 
which  blends  with  the  .=;oil  like  ud  ooier. 
are  reminders  of  n  food-producing  past. 
They  mock  the  famine-making  communes. 

Out  of  those  communes  have  came  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  peasants,  compiled  and 
edited  by  Prof.  Richurd  Walker.  he:id  or 
the  University  of  South  Carolina's  Far  East- 
ern Research  Institute.  Better  than  any 
documents  I  know,  these  "Letters  from  the 
Communes"  spell  out  the  agony  and  sullen 
resistance  of  the  Chinese  peasants  under 
communism. 

Why  does  the  People's  Dally  in  Peiplng 
sadly  recall   that    before   the    revolution     "a 


hoe  would  last  for  three  generations— the 
property  of  the  man  who  used  it,  repaired  it 
and  cared  for  it."  while  today  a  hoe  fre- 
quently docs  not  last  a  single  season?  Hoes, 
«  seems,  "Kre  lost,  wasted,  or  destroyed  "  *  • 
left  scattered  In  the  open  air,  in  the  fields 
where  rains  and  winds  nun  them." 

Why?  Because  commimirm  killed  individ- 
ual incentive — and  with  it  the  pride  and  re- 
sponsibility of  personal  risk  taking. 

Ihe  Chinese-American  autlior,  Valentin 
Chu.  writes  of  large  areas  of  land  In  13  pro- 
vinces overgrown  by  weeds,  and  millions  of 
city  dwellers  being  mobilized  with  the  peas- 
ants .lud  tlirown  into  a  w..r  on  weeds. 

Tracing  the  downfall  of  Chinese  agricul- 
ture under  communism.  Valentin  Chu  points 
out  that  the  land  area  affected  by  reported 
"natural  calamities"  has  risen  year  by  yc.ar. 
from  13  million  acres  in  1950  to  29  million 
in  1054.  38  million  in  iM6.  78  million  n  1958. 
108  million  in  1953.  and  148  million  in  1060. 
.Again  this  year,  more  gre.it  agricultural  dis- 
ofters  appear  to  Ije  in  xhr  m.iking-  Clilnese 
broadcasts  hnvc  been  complaining  of  a 
drought  and  other  difficulties.  Tojnaintaln 
the  national  diet  even  at  near  starvation 
level.  Red  China  lias  imported  some  22  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  during  the  past  4  years. 

Tiie  Soviet  Union,  the  heurllund  of  com- 
munism, is  not  overcrowded,  -md  it  has  been 
endowed  Iiy  nature  witii  'Ome  of  the  richest 
agricultural  soils  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
tlie  world-  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
s:u'  that  if  the  Soviet  farmlands  had  been 
operated  by  .American  farmers  under  the 
American  private  entciprise  system  during 
the  past  4  decades,  t'le  Soviet  Union  would 
today  be  competing  wltli  America  as  an  agri- 
cultural producer.  Instead.  Soviet  agricul- 
ture has  bogged  down  In  one  crisis  after  an- 
other ever  since  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
and  the  graph  of  Soviet  food  imports  goes  up 
and  up.  During  1063-64  alone,  Soviet  wheat 
imports  run  to  11.431.000  tons. 

In  1964.  the  Senate  Subcommittee  nn  In- 
ternal Security  brought  out  a  symposium  on 
the  Soviet  economy  which  Included  Ave  sepa- 
rate studies  of  the  cribis  in  Soviet  agrlculi'.ire. 
They  nre  among  the  best  and  most  carefully 
documented  articles  I  have  come  across  in  a 
good  deal  of  reading  on  the  subject. 

This  report  presented  some  amazing  statis- 
tics on  the  perfonnance  of  the  vast  sociiillzed 
sector  of  Soviet  agriculture  and  the  creative 
productivity  of  the  tiny  sector  that  is  still 
permitted  to  operate  more  or  less  on  a  private 
enterprise  basis.  At  tiie  time  the  report  was 
issued,  collective  farm  regulations  permitted 
each  family  to  farm  a  tiny  plot  of  land  not 
exceeding  one-half  hectare  in  size,  and  to 
ov.n  one  cow,  one  pig,  and  a  handful  of  other 
animals. 

In  1961,"  said  the  report,  "these  private 
plots  accounted  for  3.3  percent  of  all  land 
under  cultivation  in  the  U.S.S.R.  In  that 
year,  the  Soviet  State  received  from  this  3.3 
liercent  of  Its  farmland,  26  percent  of  all 
potatoi  deliveries,  34  percent  of  all  eggs,  IS 
percent  of  all  wool,  14  percent  of  all  meat 
and  poultry,  and  7  percent  of  its  green 
vegetables." 

With  Individual  incentive  the  Russian 
farmer  produced:  under  state  control  he  re- 
sisted. ^ 

RESISTANCE    TO    STATE    CONTROL 

That  resistance  has  been  manifested  in 
many  ways.  We  hear  of  weed  crises,  a  total 
disregard  for  collectivized  property,  and 
scores  of  thotjsands  of  tractors  and  other 
farm  machines  reported  prematurely  tnop- 
er.'ble  every  year. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment last  December  decided  to  ease  up  some- 
what on  the  restrictions  governing  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  agriculture,  and"  why  Its  un- 
disguised hope  for  the  future  Is  that  this 
relaxation  will  result  In  a  sharply  Increased 
agricultural  output.  And  this  Is  why  Pravda 
In  a  recent  article  castigated  "errors  In  the 
management   of   agriculture   resulting  from 


violation  of  the  principle  of  material  Incen- 
tives for  collective  farmers  and  from  fa.sciiu. 
tion  with  administration  by  fiat  and  orga- 
nizational restructurings." 

Bureaucratic  flat  can  never  take  the  place 
of  personal  incentive  and  even  the  Conunu. 
nists  are  coming  to  realize  It. 

A  paragraph  from  Valentin  Chu  dipicu. 
better  than  anything  I  know,  the  berserk 
character  of  Communist  administration  b; 
central  government  flat.  The  frantic  shift. 
ing  of  millions  of  calamity  fighters  back 
and  forth  between  pl.iniing.  dike  buiidicg. 
canal  digging,  village  steel,  foraged  manure! 
and  iiiliside  coal  is  a  tragicomedy  of  f.'iUure, 
I  won't  take  time  to  read  it  here,  but  it  a 
so  significant  that  It  is  appended  for  ttie 
record. 

StcnErARV    UREZHWEV'S    INDICTMENT 

Perhaps  the  moat  damning  ludictmeat  of 
Communist  agriculture  Is  contained  in  the 
speech  delivered  by  Party  Secretary  L  I 
Brezlinev  at  the  March  25  plenary  sessloj 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee in  Moscow.  Bliiinlng  "UI-conceltM 
rcofganizcttions"  and  "administratioa  bT 
fiat. "  Mr.  Brezhnev  detailed  the  Soviet  f.iliurt 
in  food  production  and  called  for  sweeping 
reforms, 

1  Will  quote  only  one  brief  passage  and  ap. 
pend  the  rest  for  the  record.  It  is  well  woril 
reading. 

■We  encounter  the  consequences  of  tiie 
nilstukes  In  the  guidance  of  agriculture  u 
nil  zones  of  the  country,  but  they  ha'.e  hid 
a  special  effect  in  the  regions  of  the  not- 
black-earth  belt,"  Mr.  Brezhnev  sa-.a. 

"Take  Smolensk  Province  for  example,  h 
the  past  5  years  the  gross  output  of  agriai;* 
ture  there  lias  risen  by  only  1  percent.  The 
province  lias  not  even  reached  its  prewii 
level  of  production  of  the  most  Importan; 
types  of  crops  •  ■  •.  All  the  branches  ol 
agriculture  except  Halt  are  unprofitable  •  '  ■ 
Is  it  really  possible  to  run  a  farm  m  this  »!r 
for  very  long?" 

That  is  not  my  question.  Tiiat  is  Mi 
Brezhnev.  Secretary  of  the  soviet  Comniuns' 
P-irty,  asking  that  question.    And  his  aiiswer' 

"The  level  of  profitability  must  be  placeo 
at  the  foundation  of  an  objective  cvaluatia 
of  the  economic  activity  of  the  collective  d^u 
state  farms,"  he  told  the  Central  ComraitU! 

"We  must  also  study  questions  of  mat«n-, 
incentives  lor  the  collective  farmers  and  stt!! 
farm  workers,"  he  said. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  There  Is  no  suS- 
Etltute  for  individual  incentive.  This  v.  pre- 
cisely where  communism  has  failed.  W 
cannot  afford  to  take  comfort  in  c.immo- 
nlsm's  failure,  for  it  has  compoundcii  tin 
world  food  production  problem  beyond  aicis. 
ure.  We  can  even  hope  to  see  the  Cott- 
munist  countries  Improve  their  food  pro- 
duction, for  the  world  food  problem  trani- 
cends  political  Ideologies. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  failure  of  Comniuc:;' 
agriculture  in  some  detail  becavise  I  belie ' 
It  is  central  to  the  world  food  problem.  Ob-:- 
ously,  in  this  desperate  land-food-popu!;- 
tlon  equation,  we  dare  not  let  the  Comai'.:- 
nists  expand  their  realm  of  influence— nij 
the  barren  incentive  desert  that  goc.i  w"- 
It — by  one  square  Inch.  Less  obvlou".  pt- 
haps,  but  supremely  Important,  is  that  tbe- 
food  production  failures  in  the  face  of  tt' 
world's  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for  mo:' 
and  more  food  will  inevitably  bring  tremen- 
dous pressure  to  bear  on  the  side  of  indivldit 
Incentive  and  human  freedom  in  the  Coc 
muntst  countries. 

Their  faihirc  is  our  great  opportunity.  W 
cannot  feed  the  world,  but  we  can  show  t^ 
world  how  to  produce  more  food.  We  &' 
help  the  world  feed  itself. 

And  in  the  process,  we  can  continue  i^ 
demonstrate  that  bureaucratic  control  is  t- 
match  for  individual  Incentive,  in  food  p» 
ductlon  as  in  any  other  field  And  we  c» 
expect   this   lesson   to  become    incrcssinf 
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powerful,  as  the  food  production  problem  be- 
comes more  and  more  critical  around  the 
world.  ^ 

mtniOM    AND    FOOD    VERSOS    COMMUNISM    AND 
FAMINE 

The  further  expansion  of  communism 
must  be  considered  a  variable  factor  In  our 
equation  of  catastrophe,  because  it  is  with- 
in our  power  to  limit  It.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  do  so,  not  merely  because  It  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  our  ultimate  security,  but 
also  because  of  the  immediate  and  long-term 
threat  it  poses  to  a  world  food  supply  which 
Is  ilrendy  gravely  inadequate.  The  problem 
IS  compounded  each  time  the  Communists 
take  over  new  countries  and  expand  the  areas 
of  their  Incentive  desert. 

If  communism  Is  not  contained.  If  the 
population  explosion  is  not  controlled,  if  we 
ire  tardy  in  taking  other  measures  which  I 
propose  to  describe,  then  the  coming  decades 
trill  almost  certainly  witness  famines  on  a 
cataclysmic  scale — famines  that  will  claim 
victims  not  by  the  millions,  but  by  the  tens 
of  millions  and  even  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions. 

But  this  Is  only  one  aspect  of  the  catas- 
•jophe  that  threatens.  . 

FREEDOM'S    St-RVIVAL    AT   STAKE 

The  survival  of  freedom  is  threatened,  be- 
cause mass  hunger  is  far  more  likely  to  spawn 
either  Communist  regimes  or  extremist  dlo- 
talors  than  It  Is  to  nurture  moderate  and 
constructive  Institutions. 

The  Communists  and  extremists  have  no 
solution  for  the  problem  of  hunger;  Indeed. 
no  regimes  in  history  have  ever  done  so 
much  to  aggravate  the  problem.  But  they 
sre  terribly  odept  at  exploiting  hunger  for 
Lie  purpose  of  hoisting  themselves  to  power. 

The  growing  food  crisis  also  constitutes  an 
unaiediate  and  current  tlireat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Certainly  it  Is  an  Important 
:  ctor  in  Red  China's  annexation  of  Tibet 
•nd  her  drive  against  southeast  Asia;  and  it 
:!  olso  a  factor  In  Sukarno's  confrontation 
with  Malaysia.  In  the  not -too-distant  fu- 
:are,  this  crisis  could  develop  Into  a  threat 
w  the  physical  survival  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

China  already  has  the  atom  bomb,  ol- 
•Jiouzh  It  does  not  yet  possess  an  arsenal  of 
weapons  ond  delivery  systems.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  IS  years  hence,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists do  possess  an  arsenal  of  H-bombs, 
they  have  a  population  pushing  the  t  billion 
mark,  and  they  have  allowed  their  food  crisis 
to  worsen  apace.  With  these  pressures  at 
TOrk,  will  the  Red  Chinese  feel  compelled 
;o  reach  outside  to  gain  the  land  and  food- 
producing  potentials  now  in  the  hands  of 
countries  like  India  or  even  the  United 
States?  Will  they  be  deterred  from  launch- 
ing a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States 
because  they  fear  retaliation — or  might  they 
welcome  such  an  exchange  as  a  means  of 
ilestroylng  American  power  while  thev  simul- 
isneously  reduce  their  own  population  to 
manageable  levels? 
There  are  now  some  200  nuclear  reactors 
1  50  different  countries.  Even  newly 
'merged  African  States  like  Ghana  ond  the 
Congo  possess  reactors.  The  chances  are, 
'herefore.  that  more  nations  will  develop  the 
waib  within  coming  decades.  It  Is  not  In- 
fonceivable  that  an  all-powerful  tvrant  In 
■ome  country,  some  time,  confronted  by  the 
ame  problems  of  over-population  and  mass 
".■>rvatton.  might  decide  to  press  the  button 
m  a  moment  of  desperation  or  frustration. 

These,  then,  are  the  prime  faotors  in  the 
Njuatlon  of  potential  catastrophe:  (1)  a 
"ghtly  limited  area  of  food-producing  land; 
-I  the  population  explosion  which  now 
■e'ms  to  be  following  an  almost  vertical  up- 
ward curve;  and  (31  the  continuing  spread 
0.  world  communism  with  Its  disastrous  ef- 
-Kt  on  individual  initiative  and  Its  conse- 
'■lent  blight  on  agricultural  output. 


THE    INTERDEPENDENCE     OF     FOOD,     PEACE.     AND 

FREEDOM 

It  is  a  truism  that  food  and  peace  are  con- 
ditions for  human  survival.  But  it  is  not  so 
commonly  realized  that  freedom  is  also  a 
condition  for  survival,  and  that  there  is  com- 
plete Interdependence  among  these  three 
conditions. 

When  there  Ls  starvation,  freedom  and 
peace  are  both  Imperiled.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  growing  problem  of  mass  hunger 
cannot  possibly  be  met  without  continued 
peace  and  without  the  preservation  and  ex- 
tension of  freedom. 

The  maximum  agricultural  output  will 
only  be  realized  when  every  producer  down 
to  the  lowliest  peasant  Is  free  to  own  his 
own  land,  to  make  his  own  decisions,  to  take 
his  own  risks — large  and  small— and  to  try 
to  maximize  his  own  worth;  and  when  gov- 
ernments create  a  climate  that  will  reward 
Individual  Initiative. 

Conversely,  collectivized  peasants — de- 
prived of  their  l.-ind,  deprived  of  Incentive. 
deprived  of  tlie  riglit  to  sell  their  produce, 
deprived  of  all  their  personal  liberties — 
simply  do  not  produce  efliolently.  State- 
owned  enterprise  has  shown  itself  patheti- 
cally lacking  in  the  imagination,  the  energy, 
and  the  entrepreneurial  genius  which  have 
brought  American  agriculture  to  the  point 
where  one  man  can  produce  enough  food  for 
29  others,  and  whicr  have  made  agriculture 
m  Japan  and  Taiwan  models  for  the  rest  of 
Asia. 

THE  ME^s^.^lEs  to  be  taken 
Although  the  food  and  population  problem 
seems  insurmountable  now.  it  is  my  profound 
belief  that  this  problem  can  be  solved — if 
we  recognize  that  food,  peace,  and  freedom 
are  Interdependent,  and  we  plan  and  act 
accordingly. 

No  single  measure  will  suffice  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  that  looms.  It  Will  require 
a  complex  of  measures  in  many  fields.  It 
win  require  intei-national  cooperation  on  a 
scale  exceeding  by  far  any  cooperative  action 
undertaken  in  the  past.  It  will  require  the 
determined  mobilization  of  all  our  techno- 
logical resources.  And  It  will  require  the 
broadest  possible  extension  of  the  incentive 
revolution  in  those  areas,  both  Communist 
and  non-Communist,  where  those  who  work 
on  the  land  are  driven  to  do  what  they  must, 
rather  than  Inspired  to  do  all  that  they  can 
with  the  irreplaceable  element  of  personal 
Incentive. 

Someliow.  the  world  must  find  the  means 
to  double  and  more  than  double  its  food 
production  before  tlie  close  of  the  century. 
Let  me  list  some  measures  which,  as  I  see 
It.  niust  be  taken  in  concert  If  the  world 
Is  tfc  find  a  formula  for  survival.  Please  do 
not  \pok  for  panaceas  here.  It  will  take  all 
of  tHMC  telngs  and  then  some  to  avert  a 
world  wCd  catastrophe. 

1.  Education  for  the  primitive  and  Illiter- 
ate: Literacy  has  always  been  a  limiting  fac- 
tor. It  Is  obviously  easier  to  inform  a  man 
who  can  read,  about  population  control  and 
Improved  methods  of  agriculture. 

Every  possible  assistance  must  be  given  to 
countries  seeking  to  break  the  shackles  of 
mass  illiteracy.  The  war  against  Illiteracy 
Is  directly  reUited  to  the  war  against  sUrva- 
tlon,  and  It  deserves  a  very  high  priority. 
Tliere  are  formidable  obstacles  to  combating 
mass  Illiteracy  among  Impoverished  peoples, 
whose  vital  energies  are  very  low.  and  who 
lack  the  Incentive  for  self-government. 
They  do  not  know  that  they  do  not  know. 
Some  remarkable  successes  have  been  re- 
ported m  reducing  illiteracy  in  these  coun- 
tries In  recent  decades,  but  In  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cases,  illiteracy  has  simply 
been  replaced  by  near-illiteracy.  People 
have  learned  their  alphabets,  and  they  can 
write  their  names  and  read  and  write  a  few 
simple  words,  but  any  serious  instructional 
text  Is  still  beyond  them. 
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The  genuine  conquest  of  illiteracy  will  be 
a  task  of  at  least  several  decades'  diu-aiioii 
And  before  that  point  lias  been  reached,  the 
food  and  population  crisis  will  be  upon  tis  in 
Its  full  magnitude. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  one  way  of  coping 
with  this  situation.  The  relatively  few  film 
vans  now  in  operation  have  been  enormously 
successful  in  imparting  Information  and  in- 
structions in  public  health,  agriculture,  and 
other  subjects  to  audiences  of  every  kind  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  many  of  the  developing  lands.  India,  for 
example,  motion  pictures  have  an  excitement 
and  apjjeal  for  people.  Movie  films  are  ac- 
cepted and  looked  forward  to  in  much  the 
way  ihey  Impacted  people  In  this  country  40 
or  50  years  ago.  The  motion  picture  is  a 
well-developed  communications  medium  of 
proven  worth,  easy  to  move  fast  from  place 
to  place  and  requiring  simple  operatme  In- 
structions. ■  ' 

With  our  experience  In  this  field  and  our 
success  at  electronically  co.njblning  pictures 
and  sound,  we  possess  a  tremendous  educa- 
tional tool.  Yet  according  to  AID.  we  wiU 
this  year  have  In  oijeration  onlv  187  mobile 
aim  units  in  48  countries.     The  average  cost 

1S66  66  cal.s  for  the  replacement  of  34  units 
at  a  tQtal  cost  of  .»142,800.  It  is  mv  under- 
standing that  some  countries  have  iiur- 
chased  or  constructed  film  vans  on  their  own 
but  there  are  not  many  of  these  'IndlBe- 
nous"  vans  In  operation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  present  budget  for 
this  purpose  is  altogether  Inadequate  We 
must  move  as  rapidly  as  ixKslble  to  Impart 
nformation  of  jjopulntion  management  and 
Improved  agricultural  methods  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  America 
One  of  the  cheapest  ind  most  effective  wavs 
of  augmenting  the  impact  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram over  the  coming  decade  would  be  to 
increase  substantiallv  the  budget  for  each 
country  in  additional  films  and  film  vans  in 
training  technicians  and  film  van  crews  and 
the  preparation  of  instructional  films. 

The  number  of  film  vans  in  operation 
could  easily  be  expanded  to  on  education 
armada  20  to  bO  times  the  present  size. 

2.  Population  control :  It  is  now  commc^nly 
realized  that  we  must  deal  with  the  popula- 
tion explosion  frankly  and  energetically  be- 
cause If  we  do  not  overcome  the  problem.  It 
win  overcome  tis. 

There  are  now  several  new  techniques 
avaUable,  and  techniques  more  suitable  for 
universal  use  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries can  no  doubt  be  developed. 

I.  for  one,  believe  that  dissemination  of 
Information  concerning  the  need  to  limit 
procreation  shoiUd  be  an  Important  part  of 
our  AID  program.  Without  such  assistance 
India.  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Iran,  Brazil,  and 
many  other  countries  wUl  continue  to  fall 
behind  no  matter  how  much  aid  we  pump 
Into  them. 

3.  The  opening  up  of  new  land,  land  rec- 
lamation and  irrigation:  These  arc  programs 
that  should  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  those  countries  that  are  already  suffering 
from  serious  food  shortages.  These  programs 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem,  but  they 
cfln  make  a  significant  contribution. 

Because  big  engineering  projects  are  ex- 
citing and  photogenic,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  credit  them  with  a  far  ereater 
food  production  potential  than  they  actually 
possess. 

The  Aswan  Dam  Is  a  g.xid  example. 
Thousands  of  stories  have  been  written 
about  this  project.  When  It  Is  completed, 
the  croplands  on  either  side  of  the  Nile 
River  win  be  pushed  out  to  add  some  2  mil- 
lion acres  to  the  UAR'a  Irrigated  land  sur- 
face. But  this  increase  In  acreage  will  twrely 
be  sufficient  to  feed  the  incretise  in  popula- 
tion that  win  have  taken  place  between  the 
time  the  Aswan  Dam  was  begun  and  the 
date  of  its  completion. 
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Now  the  Aswan  Dam  ts  still  very  much 
worthwhile,  because  without  It  the  situa- 
tion would  be  that  m.uch  worse.  But  we 
mvtet  recognize  that  projects  or  this  kind 
have  definite  limits.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  experts  that  less  than  10  percent  of  tJie 
increase  In  a^icultuml  production  over  the 
coming  half-century  will  come  from  large 
scale  engineering  works  like  the  Aswan  Dam. 
The  bulk  of  it  must  come  from  Increased 
production  on  currently  available  land. 

The  3Vi  percent  of  the  earth's  surface 
now  being  cultivated  represents  the  best 
available  land.  An  additional  V'j  percent 
of  the  earth's  surface,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
Is  potentially  cropbearing.  But  these  are 
marginal  lands.  If  these  marginal  lands 
are  some  day  to  produce  food  economically, 
it  will  require  all  the  personal  dedication 
of  the  pe:is;vnt  in  the  Japanese  film  I  de- 
scribed to  you.  and  every  possible  scope  of 
Individual  human  values,  and  every  en- 
couragement for  personal  initiative. 

4.  Industrialization  and  better  tools: 
Somewhere  on  our  list  of  food  production 
factors,  industrialization  and  better  tools  de- 
serve an  important  place,  though  I  frankly 
hesitate  because  I  believe  that  too  many  peo- 
ple automritlcally  think  of  agricultural 
progress  In  terms  of  tractors.  Industrializa- 
tion and  machmery  have  a  powerful  lure, 
sometimes  Irrespective  of  the  basic  needs  of 
food  production. 

Attempts  to  introduce  powered  machinery 
into  backfl.'ard  areas  are  too  often  lil-con- 
celved.  In  many  areas  tractors  and  com- 
t)lnes  are  utterly  useless,  while  simple  hand 
tools  are  needed  and  highly  effective.  Sim- 
ilarly, industrialization  is  not  always  the 
magic  elixir  for  struggling  economies-  Agri- 
culture and  Industry  are  interdependent. 
In  many  develof^ng  countries  we  must  look 
first  to  the  farm  to  generate  the  basic  capi- 
tal which  permits  mdustxializatlon,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  look  to  industry  to  provide 
better  tools  for  agriculture  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries. 

5.  Food  from  the  sea:  Par  more  than  is 
the  cose  today,  the  resources  of  the  sea 
should  be  used  to  overcome  the  growing 
animrtl  protein  shortage  throughout  the 
world.  At  present  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  world's  population  has  leas  than  the 
minimum  dally  reqiUrement  of  protein. 
Protein  malnutrition  is  a  prime  cause  of  in- 
fant mortality  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries; it  is  one  of  ^he  root  causes  of  their 
many  social   and   economic  difficulties. 

To  overcome  this  shortage,  some  80  mil- 
lion tons  of  animal  proteins  are  needed 
each  year.  According  to  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Conunittee  on  April 
12,  1965.  the  ocean  is  able  to  provide  400 
million  tons  of  protein  annually  without 
depletion  of  Its  resources;  yet  Qply  50  mil- 
lion tons  of  fish  are  taken  each  year  now, 
amounting  to  a  mere  10  million  tozia  of  pro- 
tein. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  urgent  that  means 
be  found  to  use  these  available  resources. 
The  proposed  National  Oceanographlc  Coun- 
cil could  do  valuable  research  on  this  aspect 
of  the  problem- 

6.  Agricultural  reform:  Par-ranging  agri- 
cultural reforms  must  be  encouraged  in  cer- 
tain of  the  countries  that  now  face  critical 
food  shortages.  Absentee  landlordship. 
usurious  rates  of  Interest  on  agricultural 
credit,  and  the  dearth  of  simple  everyday 
commodities,  all  contribute  to  the  stifling 
of  Individual  incentive. 

The  first  principle  in  any  effective  land 
reform  program  is  to  assist  the  peasant  In 
the  less  developed  countries  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  land  he  tills.  In  Asia,  as  In 
our  own  country,  ownership  with  the  op- 
portunity to  market  one's  produce  provides 
an  incentive  to  the  individual  for  which 
there  Is  no  substitute.  This  has  been 
dramatically    demonstrated    In    Japan    and 


Taiwan,  where  ambitious  land  reform  pro- 
grams have  made  peasant  proprietorship  the 
general  rule,  and  where  agricultural  pro- 
duction ts  far  ahead  of  that  In  other  Asian 
countries. 

The  agricultural  cooperatives  of  Japan  and 
Taiwan  also  provide  examples  for  the  other 
Asian  countries  The  Asian  peasant,  who 
lives  close  to  the  subsistence  level,  des- 
perately needs  the  assistance  of  easy  credit 
and  the  benefltB  of  purchases  and  sales  made 
on  a  cooperative  basis. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  assist  the  crisis 
countries  in  the  free  world  toward  such 
reforms.  We  cannot  similarly  influence  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Communist  world, 
but  we  can  hope  and  expect  that  the  Com- 
munist bloc  will  continue  to  make  oonces- 
eions  to  personal  enterprise  as  the  pressure 
for  food  production  mounts. 

7.  Seeds  and  crops:  Much  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  development  and  intro- 
duction   of    more    productive    seed    strains. 

Hybrid  corn  Is  of  course  an  outstanding 
example,  not  only  of  how  much  hybrids  can 
contribute,  but  also  of  how  long  it  takes 
to  develop  new  genetic  strains  and  to  get 
them  widely  accepted. 

Hybrid  corns  were  a  long  time  coming  In 
the  United  States,  and  their  spread  to  other 
areas  of  the  world  has  been  even  slower. 
But  other  countries  have  scored  some  sensa- 
tional successes  with  American  help.  Both 
the  Pord  Poundatlon  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  have  done  outstanding  work  In 
this  area.  A  program  carried  on  jointly  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Rockefeller 
Poundatlon  has  produced  hybrid  corn  with 
yields  of  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre  In 
Mexico. 

In  India,  a  program  conducted  by  the  Pord 
Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian 
Government  has  produced  strains  of  hybrid 
corn  capable  of  150  percent  greater  yield 
than  the  local  varieties  now  being  planted. 

In  Thailand,  a  hybrid  com  program  set  up 
by  a  team  from  Oregon  State  University  has 
helped  to  increase  corn  output  from  an  an- 
nual average  of  182.000  tons  between  195G 
and  1959  to  1  million  tons  in  1965.  This  pro- 
gram has  tmd  the  revolutionary  effect  of 
converting  Thailand  from  a  one-crop  rice 
country  to  a  diversified  and  more  stable  agri- 
cultural system.  It  has  also  made  Thailand 
the  fourth  largest  corn  exporting  country  in 
the  world. 

Pood  output  can  also  be  substantially  In- 
creased through  the  extension  of  multiple 
cropping.  In  many  parts  of  Asia — Taiwan 
and  Japan  in  partlcuhir — this  Is  already  a 
highly  advanced  science.  There  are  large 
areas  which  now  produce  only  one  crop  that 
could  produce  two  crops,  given  Improved  irri- 
gation, earlier  maturing  strains  of  seed,  in- 
creased fertilizer  use,  and.  of  course,  showing 
the  farmers  how  to  do  it.  India  and  Pakistan 
offer  perhaps  the  greatest  potential.  Thus  in 
Taiwan,  two  crops  a  year  \s  the  average,  but 
in  India  more  than  85  percent  of  the  land 
produces  only  one  crop  a  year. 

8.  Weed  and  pest  controls:  The  world's 
food  outlook  would  unquestionably  be  even 
darker  than  It  is  today  if  it  were  not  for 
modem  pesticides  and  herbicides  Neverthe- 
less, weeds,  insects,  and  plant  diseases  still  do 
untold  damage  to  the  world's  agricultunil 
output,  especially  In  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world. 

New  and  improved  materials  are  coming 
along.  My  own  company  has  a  new  product 
called  Thurlcide.  a  live  spore.  It  is  nonresld- 
ual  and  nontoxic  to  human  beings  and 
warmblooded  creatures,  but  highly  effective 
against  insect  pests.  Its  development,  how- 
ever, has  taken  9  years  so  far  and  has  another 
year  to  go. 

One  cannot  wave  a  magic  wand  and' decree 
either  the  development  or  the  more  wide- 
spread and  effective  use  of  pesticides.  In 
countries  like  India,  dramatic  improvement 
in  this  area  will  depend  on  education,  credit 


aselstance  to  fanners,  an<3  the  availability  of 
pesticides  In  much  larger  quantity,  b^ 
Japan  has  already  shown  how  beneficial  they 
can  be. 

9.  Planned  production  a"Vid  distribution  o; 
food  surpluses:  Even  given  the  most  energetic 
measures  to  Increase  food  production,  the 
Asian  countries  over  the  coming  decides  wm 
require  increasing  quantities  of  food  import 
while  the  United  States  and  Canada,  iind,  lo 
u  lesser  extent,  Australia  and  New  Zeuland, 
will  have  to  produce  increasingly  larger  sur- 
pluses for  export. 

As  of  today,  Asia  is  importing  some  16 
million  tons  of  grain  per  annum.  AccordlriK 
to  "Man.  Land,  and  Food."  published  by  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture  in  l3G:i.  Asia 
will  import  30  million  tons  of  grain  In  1980. 
and  54  million  tons  in  the  year  2000.  The 
book's  author,  Lester  Brown,  believes,  how. 
ever,  that  in  the  light  of  recent  developmeou 
these  projections  are  entirely  too  conser- 
vative. 

Tlie  United  States  and  the  other  food- 
exporting  countries  will  hove  to  pool  their 
resources  and  embark  on  some  kind  ol 
planned  export  program  If  they  are  to  cope 
with  the  growing  food  shortages  that  kn 
now  predictable  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Laila 
America. 

The  problem  will  be  an  enormous  one  K 
will  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that  ftw  of 
the  grain-importing  countries  outside  West- 
em  Europe  can  afford  to  pay  for  gr,i:n  la 
dollars.  To  cope  with  this  situation,  tfie 
United  States  has  thus  far  sent  abroad 
913.038  billion  In  Public  Law  480  shipments 
in  addition  to  $1,895  billion  under  the  Mutual 
Assistance  Act.  accepting  payment  in  non- 
convertible  local  currencies.  In  the  case  of 
India  alone.  U.S.  shipments  of  Public  Law 
4B0  foods  have  totaled  92.5  billion,  and  the 
U.S.  holdings  In  counterpart  funds  reputedly 
approximate  half  the  total  circulation  ill 
Indian  currency. 

10.  The  fertilizer  revolution:  I  think  it  ti 
generally  accepted  that  our  chief  hope  of 
coping  with  the  world's  growing  food  deflol* 
lies  In  the  expanded  use  o{  chemicul  fer- 
tilizers. Fertilizer  is  the  most  potent  and 
immediately  effective  Instrument  for  in- 
creasing world  food  production. 

Now  the  fertilizer  industry  Is  one  I  know 
well,  but  in  discussing  this  tremendous 
potential,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  no*. 
speaking  as  a  salesman  for  my  companyi 
principal  products.  To  cope  with  the  world 
fooa  production  problem  will  require  the 
combined  i^seurces  of  all  the  ferilU/.er  com- 
panies iB'^^e  world  and  of  many  goverri- 
menu,  large  and  small,  working  In  coopera- 
tion. 

The  fertilizer  revolution  la  a  child  of  tin* 
20th  century  In  fact,  it  Is  only  within  the 
last  25  years  that  chemical  fertilizers  hav« 
begun  to  be  used  on  a  large  scale.  Over  iht 
past  quarter  century  the  use  of  fertlllzfi* 
worldwide  has  increased  almost  fourlold, 
while  in  North  America  it  has  increased  sii- 
fold.  This  Is  the  chief  reason  for  the  mlrsr- 
ulcus  gains  in  pp?ductlon   per  acre. 

The  iE"ood  and  Agriculture  Organlzaltott  oI 
the  United  Nations  has  carried  out  experi- 
ments around  the  world  to  find  out  what 
fertilizers  alone  can  do.  given  no  otft« 
change  In  local  farming  methods.  Al".  told 
this  program  Involved  9.500  field  trials  in  U 
countries.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  ih« 
results  of  this  worldwide  survey. 

In  Turkey  they  found  that  the  yield  "^^ 
wheat  per  hectare  could  be  Increased  t? 
73  percent,  and  that  this  would  return  w 
the  farmer  2.5  times  what  he  spent  on  fer- 
tilizer. They  found  that  the  corn  yield 
could  be  Increased  by  85  percent,  which 
would  give  the  farmer  a  return  equivalent 
to  2  8  times  his  Investment  In  fertilizer 

In  Lebanon,  they  found  that  the  whent 
yield  could  be  increased  by  101  percent, 
which  would  result  in  an  Increased  crop  talut 
seven  times  the  cost  of  fertilizer. 
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In  Nigeria,  the  wheat  yield  per  hecUre 
vm  Increased  30  percent,  producing  addl- 
tlonil  income  four  times  the  cost  of  the  fer- 
tUizer 

lu  Honduras  they  found  that  the  corn 
yield  could  be  Increased  by  120  percent, 
vbicb  meant  that  the  farmer  would  receive 
i  return  4.8  times  greater  than  his  fertilizer 
cost. 

These  are  Eome  of  the  more  Impressive 
result*  reported.  But  you  will  see  from  the 
i«b'.e  f  have  brought  along  (appendix  mi 
I  Not  Included  In  the  RecoiU))  the  use  of 
lertllizer  in  every  case  produced  crop  values 
substantially  greater  than  double  the  cost  of 
the  fertilizer.  The  results  varied  from  coun- 
try to  country  and  crop  to  crop.  On  potato 
crops,  the  Increased  crop  value  ranged  from 
10  to  13  times  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

I  would  like  to  quote  brleay  from  a  report 
OB  these  9.500  field  trials  issued  last  July  7 
bj  the  Fertilizer  Industry  Panel  of  the  Pood 
lod  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
(ctien  farmers  in  developing  countries  use 
[ertiUzers — even  without  other  Improved 
.'annmg  methods — the  results  will  be 
good  •  •  •.  The  average  reeponse  to  the 
best  (most  economic i  treatments,  for  all 
countries,  crops,  and  seasons  was  74  percent 
iiiicrease  In  yield).  •  •  •  The  regional  av- 
erages were  Near  East  and  north  Africa.  54 
;.>?rcent;  west  Africa.  72  percent;  northern 
Latin  America,  95  percent." 

These  are  the  results  that  can  be  achieved 
with  today's  fertilizers.  Even  more  Impres- 
sive results  can  be  exi>ected  when  fertilizers 
ire  teamed  with  other  modern  agricultural 
techniques.  For  example,  my  own  company 
a  now  working  with  growth  regulators.  In- 
cluding a  new  product  called  trUodobenzolc 
icld.  developed  by  Iowa  State  University' 
One  ounc^;  of  it,  spead  over  an  acre  of  soy- 
beans at  the  proper  time,  can  substantially 
increase  the  yield  by  making  plant  growth 
more  compact,  permitting  denser  planting, 
and  encouraging  seed  rather  than  leaf 
growth. 

There  Is  no  question  that  fertilizers  and 
.•Bodern  agricultural  technology  can  have  a 
tremendous  Impact.  The  question  is  whether 
lertlllzers  can  be  made  available  and  the  new 
technology  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
!ood  production  problems  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Uiln  America,  where  population  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly. 

Dr.  Raymond  Ewell.  vice  president  for  re- 
search at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
in  Buffalo,  has  made  most  Interesting  calcu- 
liuons  on  this  subject  In  an  article  which 
sppeared  In  the  December  24.  1964,  issue  of 
CHemical  and  Engineering  News.  Dr.  Ewell. 
I  should  point  out,  la  one  of  the  outstanding 
eiperu  In  this  field.  Among  other  things, 
he  Is  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  Chemical 
Economics  Handbook,  and  he  has  served  as 
1  consultant  with  the  Indian  and  Philippine 
Governments. 

By  1970.  the  population  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  will  have  grown  by  400 
million  By  1980.  it  will  have  Increased  by 
another  900  million.  Dr.  Ewell  has  cjUcu- 
lated  that  In  order  to  provide  16  ounces  of 
?raln  per  person  per  day  for  this  anticipated 
population  Increase,  fertilizer  consumption 
on  those  three  crises  continents  will  have 
t"!  nse  from  the  current  level  of  4  million 
tens  per  annum  to  15  million  tons  by  1970 
lad  30  mlUlon  tons  by  1980.  It  they  are 
tiot  using  this  quantity  of  fertilizer  by  I9B0. 
-e  says,  they  are  bound  to  be  engulfed  by 
»ldespread  famine. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  task  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  30  million  tons  approxi- 
mates the  ngure  for  the  total  world  con- 
'umptlon  of  fertilizer  today. 

Dr.  Ewell  believes  that  to  stave  off  famine 
auring  the  coming  period,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
win  America  will  require  massive  Imports 
1'  fertilizer  from  the  producing  countries. 


However,  he  urges  that  we  make  it  a  prime 
purpose  of  our  foreign  aid  program  to  help 
the  crisis  countries  become  self-sufflclent  In 
fertilizer  production  by  the  year  1980.  He 
points  out  that  enough  fertlluier  plants  to 
produce  30  mlUlon  tons  per  annum  would 
cost  SS  billion — and  this  he  adds,  ts  only  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  putting  a  man  oi!  the 
moon. 

Finally.  Dr  Ewell  points  out  that  this 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  forms 
of  foreign  aid,  because  not  only  would  we 
be  helping  the  recipient  countries  to  meet 
the  5tepped-up  food  requirements  of  the 
coming  decade,  but  we  would  be  giving  them 
plants  capable  of  producing  approximately 
84  billion  worth  of  fertilizer  a  year. 

In  terms  of  Increased  agricultural  output 
this  volume  of  fertilizer  would  enhance  na- 
tional Income  In  these  countries  by  at  least 
S12  builon  per  year.  I  am  In  wholehearted 
agreement  with  Dr.  Ewells  basic  argument, 
so  long  as  we  understand  that  the  problem 
win  be  bigger  than  Just  building  85  billion 
worth  of  fertilizer  plants. 

Farmers  have  to  be  tramed  In  the  use  of 
fertilizer;  credit  facilities  have  to  be  ex- 
panded so  that  they  will  be  able  to  ptu'cbase 
the  fertilizer;  and  countries  which  are  al- 
ready desperately  lacking  In  internal  trans- 
porUitlon  win  have  to  find  the  means  of 
moving  an  additional  26  million  tons  of 
fertilizer  from  plants  In  the  cities  to  thou- 
sands of  villages  scattered  around  the  coun- 
tryside. Also,  the  means  of  distributing  the 
food,  onc«  produced,  must  be  established. 
Until  these  developments  are  at  least  under- 
way, fertilizer  plants  on  the  scene  would  be 
useless. 

All  of  this  can  be  done,  at  least  within 
the  limits  of  our  power  to  effect  progressive 
programs  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  For  although  food  production  is  a 
global  problem,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a 
global  solution  for  It  in  this  politically 
divided  world. 

On  the  contrary.  It  is  my  frank  opinion 
that  a  truly  global  solution  win  have  to 
wait  until  the  Communists  abandon  their 
agresslve,  subversive.  Incentive-killing  ways 
or  until  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  their 
own  embarrassment  In  food  production,  plus 
firm  resolve  and  spectacular  progress  In  the 
free  world. 

Thus  as  matters  stand  today.  I  think  it 
would  make  great  good  sense  for  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  rich  and  poor,  to  con- 
cert our  efforts  In  a  master  plan  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  food  and  population  In  our 
own  part  of  the  world  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Communist  nations  will  do  likewise  In  their 
part  of  the  world.  And  let  us  hope  that  at 
some  future  date,  the  Communists  will  have 
BO  moderated  their  ways  that  we  can  realis- 
tically begin  to  talk  of  a  flnal  worldwide 
assault  on  the  problems  of  hunger.  But 
meanwhile,  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  Uje 
division  of  the  world  or  dismayed  by  thfc 
enormity  and  the  complexity  of  the  world 
food  problem. 

THE    NEED    rOH    CONCEBTH)    ACTtOX 

As  the  late  President  Kennedy  said.  "Let 
us  begin."  The  year  2000  Is  only  35  years 
away,  Just  long  enough  for  today's  children 
to  have  children  of  their  own.  In  projects  of 
the  magnitude  of  those  which  we  are  facing, 
35  years  is  precious  little  leadtlmc. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  comprehensive. 
concerted  attack  on  many  fronts  We  can- 
not afford  to  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
It  can  be  done,  but  there  must  first  be  a  far 
greater  total  awareness  of  the  problem  in  all 
Its  troublesome  difficulties.  To  create  and 
Intensify  this  awareness  throughout  the 
wojfd.  to  marshal  all  of  the  free  world's 
talents  and  resources  into  common  action 
l-s  a  task  which  commends  Itself  to  the  urgent 
attention  of  this  Nations  highest  councils. 

For  if  we  fail  to  meet  this  problem,  all  of 
our  other  plans  and  aspirations  will  be  swept 


away  m  an  already  predictable  floodtlde  of 
human  want.  The  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munist world  alike  will  be  engulfed. 

The  time  Is  short.  But  if  we  act  with 
foresight,  energy,  and  a  sense  of  Immediacy, 
the  situation  can  be  saved.  And  should  we 
succeed  in  overcoming  mans  ancient  enemy, 
hunger,  in  its  most  terrifying  proportions—' 
should  we  succeed  in  solving  this  overwhelm- 
ing land-population-food  equation  during 
these  next  35  years — we  will,  at  the  same 
time,  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  great  problems  ol  peace  and  freedom  In 
our  age. 

To  give  to  the  world  the  means  for  sur- 
vival— to  foster  freedom  and  fcxxl  produc- 
tion where  humankind  hungers  tor  both— 
is  surely  America's  highest  mission  in  the 
remaining  years  of  this  century. 

Statement     by     the     APL~CI0     ExEctrnvE 

Council  on  e.ast-West  Teade,  BAt  Hak- 

BOUE.  Pla.,  March   1,  1965 

The  economy  of  all  Communist  countries 
has  been  beset  for  some  time  by  grave  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  Their  much-vaunted  sys- 
tem of  totalitarian  economic  planning  Is 
plagued  with  serious  Imbalance,  shoddy 
production,  costly  dislocation  of  manpower 
and  waste.  Communist  collectivized  and 
state  agriculture  have  been  In  continuous 
crisis.  The  dearth  of  consumers'  goods  con- 
tinues unabated  In  the  U.S.S.R,  and  In  all 
other  Communist  countries.  Tliese  economic 
difficulties  have  been  profoundly  aggravated, 
especially  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist Chtaa,  by  their  relentless  drive  to  build 
a  huge  arsenal  of  nuclear  and  other  modern 
weapons  for  aggression.  Tlie  huge  sums 
they  have  been  spending  on  economic  and 
military  projects  lor  subversive  purposes  in 
some  developing  countries  have  further 
strained  their  economies  and  placed  addi- 
tional heavy  burdens  on  the  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese people. 

Tlie  Communist  governnients  are  seeking 
expanded  trade  with  and  long-term  credits 
from  the  Western  dejnocracles  in  order  to 
overcome  their  econc-nic  plight.  Some  free 
world  businessmen  have  been  showmg  real 
interest  in  expanding  trade  with  and  credits 
to  Moscow,  Its  satellites  and  even  Pelpmg 
In  facing  this  problem,  these  businessmen 
must  realize  that,  in  all  Communist  coun- 
tries, all  economic  matters  are  totally  domi- 
nated by  the  state.  In  these  toULlitarlan 
societies,  all  economic  relations  are.  first  of 
all.  political  In  character  and  aim.  Khru- 
shchev made  this  clear  several  years  ago  when 
he  told  a  delegation  of  U.S.  Senators  that 
"We  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons 
and  most  for  political  reasons." 

Consequently,  it  would  be  utterly  unrealis- 
tic for  .Imerlcan  Industrialists  and  traders 
to  think  that  they  can  do  "business  as  us-aal" 
when  they  deal  with  Communist  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  true  that  in  such  deals 
"the  only  thing  that  matters  is  proSt  and 
competitive  advantage."  This  practice  of  do- 
ing "business  as  usual"  with  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  dictators  proved  disastrous  before 
World  War  n.  "Business  as  usual"  with 
Communist  dictators  will  certainly  be  no  less 
disastrous.  The  decisive  consideration  m 
commercial  transactions  with  these  dictator- 
ships Is  '.hat  such  deals  must  serve  the  na- 
tional interest  of  our  country  and  Its  free 
society  and  not  merely  help  ball  the  Com- 
munist regimes  out  of  their  economic  diffi- 
culties. 

The  record  shows  that,  to  seeking  expand- 
ed economic  relations  with  the  West,  Com- 
munist governments  have  been  motivated 
primarily  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  their 
economic  system  and  totalitarian  rule  rather 
than  by  serious  concern  for  speeding  the  im- 
provement of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
people.  The  substantial  Western  aid  extend- 
ed to  date  to  these  countries,  including  Tu- 
goslavia.  has  not  resulted  m  a  comparable 
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Improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  the 
jjeople.  ' 

The  executive  council  maintains  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  any  strategic  goods 
be  sold  today  to  any  Communiat  government. 
We  further  propose  that  no  American  busi- 
nessman should  enter  Into  any  commercial 
transaction  with  Moscow  or  Its  European 
satellites  which  wotild  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide Castro  or  Mao  Tse-tung  with  any  ma- 
terial they  need  for  bolstering  their  faltering 
economy.  / 

There  is  no  reason  for  Americ-in  business- 
men to  Join  in  a  mad  scramble  for  trade 
with  Communist  countries.  Such  a  scramble 
only  puts  the  Communist  rulers  In  a  posi- 
tion to  exploit,  for  their  own  benefit,  such 
competition  among  Western  economic  inter- 
ests and  to  divide  and  wealcen  the  de- 
mf-'Cracies. 

There  Is  no  foundation  to  the  myth  that 
the  expansion  of  Western  trade  will  promote 
the  liberftll:;ation  of  any  Communist  govern- 
ment or  encourage  the  separation  of  the 
satellites  from  the  U.S-3.R.  These  regimes 
are  tied  to  Moscow  by  strong  ideological, 
political,  military,  and  economic  bonds. 
Their  rulers  share  with  Moscow  the  basic 
aim  of  Communist  world  domination  The 
revolutionary  upheivals  of  1953  and  1956 
bnve  dcmonstrntea  forrefully  that  these 
satellite  regimes  could  not  survive  without 
Moscow's  military  support. 

Thelr  armies  are  pan  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Oreantzation.  ThcU-  economies  !ia\e.  In  large 
measure,  been  integrated  Into  the  Comecon. 
the  Communist  counterp^irt  of  the  Common 
Market.  In  spite  of  87f)0  million  iii  U.S.  aid, 
Communist  Poland  has  ^et  the  pace  in  cham- 
pionlixg  the  Comecon  and  .Soviet  fiireieu  poli- 
cies. Its  domestic  policies  are  increasingly 
retrogressive.  Tito's  Yugoslavia  which  has 
received  over  a  billion  dol'lors  of  Western  aid 
has  lately  strengthened  its  economic  tics 
with  Moscow  by  associating  ixsF\l  v/itli  the 
Comecoiv  Rumania,  which  :s  supposed  to 
be  turning  away  from  Moscow,  has  more 
politlCTl  pr'soners  than  any  other  satellite 
and  lends  aid  and  comfort  to  Pleping. 

Increased  economic  relations  with  the 
Communist  satellites  will  not  Improve  the 
general  East-West  relations.  The  satellite 
regimes  couttiiue  to  support  Soviet  foreign 
policies  in  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  in  the  U.N.. 
and  Cyprus.  Tlie  American  legstlons  in 
Bvilgarla  and  Hungary  were  recently  sub- 
jected to  the  same  mob  attack  as  was  our 
Einbassy  In  Mo.'scow. 

.American  buelncsemen  would  be  guilty  of 
terrible  Rhort-.=?l£htcdnes<;  If  they  were  to 
provide  the  Kremlin,  on  a  businesa-as-iisiinl 
basis,  the  goads  and  technical  know-how  It 
needs  so  l?adly.  American  businessmen  are 
not  starved  for  foreign  markets.  They  do 
not  have  to  chase  for  such  low-gradt?  outlets 
OS  I  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  The  U.S. 
foreign  trade  balance  hiis.  for  years,  con- 
tinued to  be  hlKhly  favorable,  "rherc  Is  no 
reason  why  .\merican  businessmen  should 
compete  with  others  in  doing  the  WTOng 
thing.  Let  none  forget  that  agreements 
with  the  Soviets,  whether  they  be  In  the 
realm  of  science,  politics,  diplomacy,  or  econ- 
omics are  worthless.  Tlie  Kremlin  rulers 
never  enter  Into  any  agreements  on  the  basis 
of  a  mutuality  of  Interests.  Despite  much 
effort  and  generous  sclentlttc  help  by  the 
United  States  In  the  realm  of  sj^ace  E:clence, 
Moscow  persists  In  refusing  to  contribute 
any  weather  Information  obtained  thrmlBfc. 
space  satellites,  i       ^ 

All  Moscow  wants  to  get  from  expanded 
commercial  and  financial  relatlcrs  with  our 
country  and  the  other  democracies  is  help 
for  overconUng  its  Eerlous  economic  difficul- 
ties, help  to  enable  It  to  give  its  people  some 
badly  needed  consumers'  goods  while  It  con- 
tinues to  build  up  its  nuclear  weapons  ar- 
senal, help  to  continue  Its  pro-am  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  subversldh  of  the  develop- 
ing countries.    Such  help  by  American  and 


other  business  interests  can  only  finance  and 
facilitate  further  Soviet  aggression  against 
the  democracies. 

We  urge  our  Government  to  make  utmost 
effort  to  have  the  Western  democracies  de- 
velop a  concerted  policy  toward  trade  with 
the  Communist  countries.  No  trade  or 
credits  concessions  should  be  accorded  to 
Moscow.  Pelplng.  or  any  Communist  govern- 
ment without  an  adequate  political  quid  pro 
quo  tike  ceasing  subversion  and  invasion  of 
Vietnam,  dismantling  the  "wall  of  shame  "  In 
Berlin,  and  calling  off  their  military  Infll- 
tration  of  the  Congo.  Only  under  such  con- 
ditions, can  trade  and  credits  be  a  valuable 
weapon  In  the  hands  cf  the  Western  demo- 
cracies In  their  dealings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Comniunlst  regimes,  and  !n 
furtherhig  human  freedom  and  world  peace. 

(From  Commentary.  March  1984) 

Peace  in  Our  Time.' 

( By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau ) 

(EDrroH'sNOTE. — Hans  J.  Morgenthau's  col- 
tunn  appears  every  other  month.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau is  Albert  A.  Michelson  distinguished 
service  professor  of  political  science  and 
modern  history  at  the  University  of  Chicago.) 

That  the  cold  war  should  come  to  an 
end  Is  Indeed  a  rational  wish  shared  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  wish  is  p.ir- 
tlcularly  strong  among  us  whose  instincts 
Etui  long  for  the  normalcy  of  Isolation  from 
the  risks  and  liabilities  of  world  politics  and 
who  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  contest  for 
the  world  only  (so  we  like  to  thlnlt)  through 
the  111  will  of  the  enemy.  If  the  Russians 
would  only  change,  if  they  would  only  liberal- 
ize their  domestic  affairs  and  be  less  harsh  in 
t'ne  conduct  of  their  foreign  policy  (so  the 
rG:i^oning  goes),  we  could  "normalize"  our 
relations  with  the  Communist  bloc,  disarm, 
and  live  happily  ever  after.  Thus  we  con- 
tlnuotisly  search  for  the  swallow  which  will 
make  a  summer,  and  whenever  we  feel  a 
little  less  cold  than  we  did  yesterday  we 
imagine  a  "thaw"  in  the  cold  war. 

The  emotions  from  which  such  expecta- 
tions spring  are  honorable  and  generous,  but 
they  ore  politically  blind,  and  pernicious  If 
translated  into  action.  And  it  maites  no 
difference  whether  they  manifest  tnom- 
selves  as  euphoric  statements  by  high  gov- 
ernment ofn(;tals.  as  Involuted  theories  about 
polycentrism  by  former  diplomats,  as  in- 
discriminate trading  with  the  enemy  by 
businessmen,  or  us  the  longing  of  the  man 
in  the  street  for  peace  and  quiet  and  lower 
taxes. 

Paradoxically  enough,  the.se  monlfealntions 
of  a  decent  aspiration  for  peace  are  actually 
a  threat  to  peace;  for  they  are  a  source  of 
weakness  in  Judgment  and  action,  and  hence 
they  encourage  and  strengthen  the  enemy. 
Of  decent  emotion  engendering  futile  and 
self-defeating  policies,  Neville  Cbainbcr- 
I.'tin  has  become  the  historic  symbol.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  having  learned  the  lessons 
of  Chamberlain's  appeasement.  But  In  truth 
we  have  only  learned  half  the  lesson.  On 
the  one  hand,  equating  negotiations  with 
appeasement,  we  have  shied  away  from  nego- 
tiated settlements  even  when  there  was  a 
chance  for  them,  as  in  1953  after  Stalin's 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  yielded 
to  pressure  where  the  enemy  was.  or  gave 
tlie  appearance  of  being,  strong — e.g..  Hun- 
gary in  1956  and  Cuba  In  1962 — and  we  have 
forgone  the  opportunity  of  offering  induce- 
ments and  exerting  pressure  when  the  enemy 
was  weak,  as  he  is  at  present.  We  have, 
moreover,  been  unable  to  shed  the  Illusion 
that  civilized  social  intercoiu'se  among  na- 
tions whose  Interests  clash  is  somehow  con- 
ducive to  peace,  and  that  the  cold  war  could 
easily  be  ended  if  the  antagonists  would 
only  treat  each  other  In  a  more  friendly  and 
reasonable  fashion.  These  attitudes  and 
the  policies  springing  from  them  have  not 
brought  peace   but  only   a   fleeting  Illusion 


of  peacf.  for  they  leave  the  conflicts  of  In- 
terest from  which  the  cold  war  arose  and 
on  which  it  has  fed  exactly  as  they  found 
them. 

The  next  to  the  latest  euphoric  Interval 
occurred  in  1959  In  the  aftermath  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  States;  its 
symbol  w.is  the  "spirit  of  Camp  David."  At 
that  time  I  assumed  In  this  magazine  ^  the 
thankless  task  of  contrasting  the  Uliisoty 
character  of  that  "relaxation  of  tensions" 
with  the  Inescapable  realities  of  the  cold 
war.  Today  we  are  living  in  another  tucli 
interval,  and  the  thankless  t.a.sk  must  be  per- 
formed again.  It  Is.  Indeed,  even  more  ur. 
gent  today  than  It  was  In  1959  because  then 
our  Illusion  was  primarily  Intellectual  nnd 
had  no  great  political  consequences,  where- 
as today  that  same  illusion  Is  reflected  In 
policies  advantageovis  to  the  enemy.  Re- 
sponsible people  are  even  talking  about  "re- 
placing" the  cold  war  with  the  war  iigatnst 
poverty,  as  though  the  cold  war  had  already 
come  to  an  end . 

In  order  to  see  our  present  condition  In  1« 
true  perspective.  It  \r\  nece.ssary  to  remind 
ourselves  again  of  the  origin  and  the  nature 
of  the  cold  war  Tiic  cold  war  a^'o.se  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War  from  a 
conflict  of  interests,  cperatlug  on  two  dif- 
ferent levels,  between  the  Western  world  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  level  of  traditional 
power  politics,  that  conflict  has  centered 
upon  the  control  of  EtU'ope  and,  in  particular 
Germany.  On  the  level  of  competing  philoe- 
ophies  and  social  and  political  system.s.  tht 
issue  is  the  control  of  the  world.  Tlie  sub- 
stance of  these  two  great  Issues  has  remained 
constant  for  almost  two  decades.  Only  their 
modalities  have  been  transformed,  in  that  all- 
out  nuclear  war  has  been  ruled  out  as  a 
rational  Instrument  of  national  policy  and 
the  struggle  for  the  world  Is  btiiiq  wafted 
primarily  through  political  and  economic 
competition  and  through  what  Mr.  Khni- 
Bhchev  colls  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
Has  anything  happened  to  affect  this  picture 
in  any  material  way? 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  In  hl.s  press 
conference  of  January  2,  1964.  answered  th«: 
question  by  enumerating  five  changes  which 
in  his  view  have  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  relations  between  the  United  Stales 
and  the  Soviet  Union:  the  establishment  of 
a  "hot-line"  teletype  link  between  Wssfi- 
Ingtcn  and  Moscow;  the  limited  nuclear  test- 
ban  treaty:  the  United  Notions  rcsoluuou 
prohibiting  weapons  of  ma.'s  destruction  In 
orbit:  negotiations  for  wheot  puichases  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States;  the  suspension  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  Its  jamming  of  the  Voice  of  America.  It 
Is  hardly  necessary  to  demonstrate  in  detail 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has.  by  Implica- 
tion, given  a  negative  answer  to  our  tiucs- 
tlun.  None  of  these  five  changes  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  substance  of  the  cold  wur. 
while  only  one  of  them  bears  upon  Its 
modalities,  and  in  a  way  that  Is  detrimental 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  "hot  line"  facilitates  communlcotions 
between  Washington  and  Moscow,  but  oD- 
vlously  the  .'Ul-lniportant  question  as  txj  the 
kind  of  communications  to  be  transmitted  is 
not  answered  one  way  or  the  other  by  tile 
in.stallatlon  of  this  politfrally  neutral  device 
The  limited  test-ban  treaty  transforms  inM 
a  temporary  multilateral  obligation  the 
technological  necessity,  which  had  previouslv 
been  observed  by  the  nuclear  powers  uni- 
laterally, to  stop  testing  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  after  the  completion  of  a  series 
of  tests.  The  United  Nations  resolution  prc- 
hiblting  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  orbit 
Is  a  recommendation  which  the  United  Stotee 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  able  to  accept 
because  they  arc  at  present  incapable  o. 
doing  what  the  recommendation  asks  them 
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not  10  do  (though  both  nations  are  engaged 
lu  research  exploring  the  usefulness  of  outer 
space  for  purposes  of  war).  The  sale  of 
^neat — as  we  shall  see  in  greater  detail  in  a 
moment — helps  the  Soviet  Union  to  wage  the 
cold  war,  btit  does  nothing  to  liquidate  It. 
Finally,  the  decision  to  cease  Jamming  is  a 
peripheral  measure  which  may  be  due  to  any 
number  of  technical  or  political  reasons  but 
aoes  not  affect  the  substance  of  the  cold  war. 
yiVh-le  the  issues  over  which  the  cold  war 
i;,irled,  then,  still  divide  the  United  States 
liii  the  Soviet  Union  todoy.  three  inter- 
reluteJ  changes  have  occurred  in  recent 
years  which  add  up  to  a  drastic  dctejrionitlon 
of  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  con- 
flict with  China,  the  wealcening  of  control 
uier  its  allies,  and  an  economic  crisis  of  the 
SrsI  order. 

The  iitiue  dividing  the  Soviet  Union  and 
CIi;ii.^.  1»  'n  the  short  run  the  leadership  of 
•jorld  communism;  in  the  long  run  11  la  the 
iirnt:  i.-isiie  that  currently  divides  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union:  who  shall  in- 
nent  the  earth?  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  stifle  the 
economic  development  of  China  by  severing 
economic  relations.  On  the  other  hand.  In 
the  disp'ate  as  to  who  is  the  true  exponent 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  Chinese — both  ob- 
jectively and  in  the  eyes  of  many  Commu- 
iilstfi.  especially  outside  the  developed  indus- 
trial niitions— have  had  the  better  of  the 
srgument.  Indeed.  Khrushchev  and  Togll- 
itti  are  today  defending  the  positions  which 
Bcrnovolu  and  Kautsky  held  50  years  ago. 
while  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lal  are  ad- 
vancing the  arguments  which  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  formulated  then. 

This  conflict  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  has  weakened  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
union  over  its  allies,  for  It  provides  the 
allies  with  an  alternative  to  the  Soviet  con- 
aection.  .'^nd  while  only  Albania  has  openly 
atfied  the  Soviet  Union  and  taken  the  side 
'.if  China,  by  being  able  to  do  so  with  im- 
punity it  has  set  an  example  for  the  other 
lilies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tlius  Cuba  has 
refused  to  sign  the  test  ban  treaty;  Ru- 
msnla  has  defied  the  Soviet  In  Its  plan 
:or  a  division  of  economic  labor  within  the 
Communist  bloc  which  would  have  inhibited 
Rum.ininn  jiidustrial  development;  and 
Poland  has,  however  cautiously,  tried  to  play 
the  Chinese  off  against  the  Rtissians  in  order 
10  gain  a  greater  measure  of  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  the  crisis  of 
afrlcullural  production,  endemic  in  all 
Communist  countries,  has  become  acute  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  economic  sys- 
tem has  proved  Incapable  of  providing  "guns 
and  butter"  plus  consumer  goods  at  the 
Mme  time,  and  Is  in  consequence  under- 
going a  drastic  reallocation  of  resources. 
This  economic  crisis  Is  bound  to  impose 
severe  limitations  upon  the  Soviet  Union's 
iblUty  to  keep  pace  with  the  United  Stales 
In  the  ,irmaments  race  and  to  make  political 
use  of  Us  economic  resources  through  the 
uistniments  of  foreign  aid  and  trade. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  in 
foreign  policy  In  order  to  notice  that  this 
triple  crisis  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  finds 
Itself  today  opens  up  new  and  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  Western  Initiative.  Com- 
monsense  «1ll  tell  us  that,  given  the  rela- 
tivity of  power,  the  weakness  of  our  enemy 
is  a  source  of  strength  for  us — provided  we 
Itnow  how  to  use  that  weakness  to  further 
our  own  Interests.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
spell  out  these  opportunities;  nor  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  outsider  to  analyze  such  oppor- 
tunities In  detail.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
Poses  of  this  discussion  to  state  the  general 
principle  which  ought  to  guide  our  policies, 
•ad  to  Judge  the  policies  we  are  actually 
pursuing  In  the  light  of  that  principle. 

There  is  only  one  lesson  nations  will  readily 
jwrn,  and  that  is  the  lesson  of  necessity. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  a  nation  like  the 
CXI 1473 
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Soviet  Union,  which  combines  the  traditional 
objectives  of  a  great  Imperial  power  with  the 
worldwide  aspirations  of  the  leader  of  a 
revolutionary  movement.  Nations  will  stop 
when  they  realize  that  to  advance  entails 
risks  greater  than  the  benefits  to  be  expected, 
and  they  will  retreat  when  they  realize  that 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  retreat  out- 
weigh those  to  be  expected  from  standing 
pat.  The  art  of  diplomacy  consLsts  In  pre- 
senting the  enemy  with  Inducements.  In  the 
form  of  advantages  and  liabilities,  for  doing 
what  one  wants  him  to  do. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  present  stage 
of  the  cold  war,  one  would  think  that  the 
West  Is  in  an  excellent  bargaining  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  It  has  for  sale 
what  the  Soviet  Union  desperately  needs — 
agricultural  products  and  industrial  ma- 
chinery—and It  could  use  that  need  as  a 
diplomatic  lever  to  gain  concessions  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  Union's  control  over  East- 
ern Europe  and,  more  particularly.  East 
Germany,  the  Western  presence  In  Berlin,  the 
Soviet  military  presence  In  Cuba,  Its  sub- 
versive activities  throughout  the  world  i  espe- 
cially through  the  Instrumentality  of  Cuba), 
and  disarmament.  As  I  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  on  September  20, 
1959: 

"Yet  It  Is  exactly  because  trade  lietween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  poses  an 
Issue  which  Is  not  primarily  economic  but 
poliUcal  that  it  could  be  affected  by  a  politi- 
cal agreement.  An  .American  concession  In 
the  form  of  increased  trade  might  be  a 
proper  price  for  a  Russian  guarantee  of  the 
status  quo  in  Berlin,  especially  since  it  could 
be  enlarged,  decreased,  or  cancelled  alto- 
gether, as  circumstances  might  require. 
Foreign  trade  is  by  Its  very  nature  a  most 
flexible  Instrument  of  foreign  policy  and  can 
be  a  most  potent  one,  provided  one  side  has 
a  much  greater  interest  In  trading  than  the 
other.  The  use  of  foreign  trade  In  the 
Russian  manner— that  Is,  as  a  political  In- 
strument rather  than  in  an  economic  con- 
text—offers the  United  States  a  bargaining 
power  of  which  It  has  not  even  begun  to  take 
advantage." 

"Idiotic"  is  not  too  strong  a  term  to  char- 
acterize the  Western  response  to  these  op- 
portunities— "idiotic"  meaning,  according  to 
Webster,  "foolish;  senseless."  For  we  have 
welcomed  the  present  crisis  In  the  Commu- 
nist camp  as  an  opportunity  for  trade,  and 
we  are  wUIIng  to  sell  the  Communist  nations 
everiithlng  they  ask  for  from  wheat  through 
buses  and  airplanes  to  whole  petrochemical 
plants. 

In  order  to  understand  the  folly  of  this 
commercial  approach  to  Issues  of  high  policy. 
It  Is  first  necessary  to  point  to  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  traditional  distinction  between 
strategic  and  nonstrategic  trade.  The  total 
war  communism  has  been  waging  against  the 
West  since  Lenin  accounts  for  that  obsoles- 
cence Ideally,  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
by  private  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  pri- 
vate gain.  Actually,  however,  governments 
have  time  and  again  endeavored  to  use  for- 
eign trade  as  an  Instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy,    "Dollar  diplomacy"  is  a  case  In  point. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  con- 
sistently laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  trade.  They  htve  evoked 
memories  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  the  leaders 
of  the  Manchester  liberals  of  a  century  ago. 
as  well  as  of  our  own  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull,  with  their  emphasis  on 
what  foreign  trade  can  do  for  private  profits 
and  international  peace.  They  have  con- 
sistently shown  a  particular  Interest  In  whole 
Industrial  plants  rather  than  manufactured 
gcKids.  But  the  Russian  leaders  are  not  Man- 
chester liberals  They  have  wanted  foreign 
trade  not  for  the  commercial  purposes  our 
businessmen  want  It  for,  but  In  order  to 
gain  the  political  strength  necessary  to 
achieve  the  universal  triumph  of  commu- 
nism.   As  Lenin  put  It:  "We  welcomed  Genoa 


(the  Intcrnailonsl  Economic  Conference  at 
Genoa  in  April  1922).  we  understood  per- 
fectly well,  and  did  not  conceal  it  that  we 
were  going  there  as  merchants  because  trade 
with  capitalistic  countries  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  us  (SO  long  as  they  have  not  yet 
collapsed)."  Khrushchev  was  even  more  ex- 
plicit when  he  said  In  1957:  "We  declare 
war  upon  you  *  •  "  in  the  peaceful  field 
of  peaceful  production.  We  are  relentless  In 
this,  and  it  will  prove  the  superiority  of 
our  system."  And  in  1952  Stalin  also  voiced 
his  confidence  In  the  profit  motive  of  West- 
ern businessmen  as  an  Instrtament  through 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  made 
strong  enough  for  lu  final  triumph. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  consistent 
Soviet  attitudes  and  policies  with  regard  to 
foreign  trade  and  the  accentuation  of  these - 
attitudes  and  policies  owing  to  the  piesent 
critical  weakness  of  the  Si^vlet  Umon  that 
one  must  judge  the  Russians'  current  lack 
of  aggressiveness  and  our  response  to  It. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
Communist  camp  is  seriously  threatened  by 
Chinese  competition,  and  In  order  to  coun- 
ter this  threat  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  that  Its  policies  are  more 
likely  to  have  beneficial  results  than  those 
advocated  by  China.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  able  to  point  at  least  to  a 
semblance  of  successes  In  lu  dealings  with 
the  Western  World.  The  partial  test-ban 
treaty,  enormously  oversold  by  Soviet  prop- 
aganda, has  been  important  for  the  Soviet 
Union  primarily  as  such  an  argument  against 
Chinese  competition 

The  Soviet  Union  is  compelled  by  the 
dynamics  of  that  competition  to  search  for 
other  successes,  real  or  apparent.  It  might 
find  one  in  the  placing  of  stationary  ground 
observers  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
In  order  to  prevent  a  eonientionni  surprise 
attack.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be 
Innocuous  because  those  observers  could 
observe  nothing  that  ordinary  Intelligence 
could  not  detect  more  completely  and  reli- 
ably, and  It  would  also  be  meaningless  since 
no  government  in  its  senses  could  seriously 
consider  a  conventional  surprise  attack  In 
the  center  of  Europe.  It  is  exactly  tor  these 
reasons  thai  such  an  agreement  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  concluded  than  others  that 
have  been  discussed. 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  can  hope  to 
follow  up  the  test-ban  treaty  urlth  other 
agreements.  It  will  persist  in  Its  present  non- 
aggressive  attitude.  If.  however,  this  hope 
should  fall,  the  Russians  would  then  be 
compelled  by  the  very  same  dynamics  of 
their  competition  with  China  to  compete 
with  the  latter  in  revolutionary  militancy. 
For  If  the  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer 
demonstrate  that  Its  policies — In  contrast  to 
the  Chinese — strengthen  communism  with- 
out Increasing  the  risks  of  war.  It  must  at 
least  show  that  lu  revolutionary  militancy 
Is  second  to  none. 

Yet  this  alternative  Is  unlikely  to  be  of 
much  avail  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  China 
can  counter  by  pointing  to  the  advantages 
it  Is  reaping  In  spite,  or  by  virtue,  of  its 
militancy.  Do  not  WeEt«rn  businessmen 
compete  with  each  other  for  the  privilege 
of  trading  with  China,  Just  as  they  do  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  And  If  Chinese  militancy 
has  not  opened  the  door  to  the  uncommitted 
nations,  the.  Uj^ited  Nations,  and  general 
international  TCT^jectabiilty,  It  certainly  h.as 
done  nothing  to  close  It, 

I  am  not  arguing  here  against  Western 
trade  with  Communist  nations  per  se,  I  am 
only  arguing  In  favor  of  the  proposition  that 
foreign  trade  has  a  different  meaning  for 
Communist  nations  than  it  has  for  us. 
Trade  with  Communist  nations  is  a  political 
act  which  has  political  consequences.  It  is 
folly  to  trade,  or  for  that  matter  to  refuse  to 
trade,  with  Communist  nations  without  con- 
cern for  these  political  consequences,    Tliere 
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18  no  reason  to  object  to  our  selling  a  Com- 
munist country  goods  It  needs  In  exchange 
for  goods  we  need  There  Is  no  reason  to 
object  to  trading  with  Conununlst  countries 
like  Tugoslavia,  if  such  trade  promises 
political  results  favorable  to  our  Interests. 
But  It  Is  a  folly,  comparable  to  that  of  selling 
scrap  Iron  to  Japan  In  the  thirties,  to  sta- 
bilize the  Castro  regime  by  trading  with  a 
Cuba  that  Is  today  the  most  Important  train- 
ing center  for  Communist  subversion 
throughout  the  world  and  to  equip  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  and  China  w'th  whole  industrial 
plints  and  transportation  systems  which  will 
then  be  used  as  weapons  In  the  political,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  ofTensives  of  communism 
against  the  West. 

That  folly  Is  compounded  In  the  case  of 
trade  with  China.  The  Soviet  Dnlon  ter- 
minated Itj  economic  relations  with  China, 
especially  in  the  form  of  aid.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixties  because  it  did  not  And  It  In 
its  interest  to  stipply  the  economic  founda- 
tlon.s  for  the  power  of  a  hostile  China.  An 
Industrially  developed  China,  whose  popula- 
tion might  then  approach  a  billion,  would 
be  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  more 
powerful  than  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
China,  m  view  of  the  numbers  an;)  poverty 
of  Its  population,  could  find  within  her  own 
borders  the  resources  for  such  industrial  de- 
velopment If  she  is  not  supplied  with  capital 
and  goods  from  abroad.  She  would  then  re- 
main for  the  foreseeable  future  a  weak  and 
fnigUe  giant,  a  threat  to  her  Immediate 
neighbors  but  not  to  the  two  superpowers. 

The  Soviet  Union  hns  understt)od  this 
prospect  and  hAS  left  China  to  her  own  eco- 
nomic devices.  Yet  with  that  blind  and 
aelf-destructlve  folly  which  is  the  quality  of 
men  and  nations  whom  fate  has  doomed. 
Western  governments  and  businessmen  are 
rushing  into  the  gap  left  by  the  Russian 
withdrawal,  replacing  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  source  of  capital  and  goods  for  China.  But 
Is  China  less  hostile,  and  will  she  be  less 
dangerous,  to  the  We.st  If  and  when  she  has 
become  an  advanced  Industrial  nation,  than 
she  15.  and  will  be.  to  the  Snviet  Dnlon? 
Obviously,  the  West  has  at  least  as  good 
reason  as  the  Soviet  Union  to  fear  a  powerful 
China  If  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  not  to  help  China  become  a  modem 
indusTjial  nation,  it  Is  by  the  very  some 
token  In  the  interest  of  the  West. 

Yet  while  the  Soviet  Union  knows  Its  In- 
terest and  acts  upon  it.  the  West  does  not 
know  it  and.  insofar  iis  it  does,  is  unable  to 
act  upon  It-  Marx  said  that  the  capitalists 
would  be  their  own  gravedtgeers.  Western 
businessmen,  so  stanchly  antl-Communlst 
when  It  cost*  nothing,  except  perhaps  free- 
dom of  speech  for  others,  seem  bent  upon 
proving  that  Marx  was  right. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Nov,  3,  1963] 

Politics  or  WhEiVT  Deal  Gives  United 

St.^tts  Upper  Havp 

(By  Zbiguiew  Brzezinski) 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  wheat  deal 
With  the  Soviet  Union  is  desirable  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds.  If  Russian  people  are 
starving,  the  United  States  should  not  stand 
back,  said  former  President  Truman  on  the 
radio,  and  he  has  been  echoed  by  some  clergy- 
men and  by  various  people  oi  good  will. 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  wheat  deal 
is  purely  a  matter  of  economics.  The  Rus- 
.-iians  need  our  wheat;  we  Ci\n  use  their  gold, 
Their  food  needs  will  be  met:  our  food  sur- 
pluses will  be  diminished.  We  both  gain 
'equolly. 

The  humanitarian  argtiment  can  be  dis- 
missed quickly.  First  of  all.  there  is  no 
famine  in  Russia.  The  Soviet  people  are  not 
starving,  and  the  government  has  not  lost 
all  of  Its  ability  to  meet  a  food  crisis.  It 
could  certainly  divert  some  of  Its  resources 
from  heavy  Industry  to  better  agricultural 
management,  and  it  is  still  capable  of  pro- 


viding   the    basic   staples   to   meet   Rus.'ilan 
needs. 

Even  If  all  the  Western  countries  were  to 
refuse  wheat  to  Russia,  no  Russian  would 
starve  because  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  liow- 
ever,  that  certain  Kinds  of  foods  would  be 
m  short  supply,  and  this  would  create  con- 
siderable social  and  political  difficulties  for 
the  Soviet  government. 

OtJTRAGEOUS   APPROACH 

The  economic  argument  is  more  complex- 
The  simple  equation  of  profit  and  trade  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  American  tradition, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  convince  an  American 
that  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  problem  la 
somewhat  different.  Yet  as  George  Kennan 
has  amply  demonstrated  in  his  book  'Russia 
and  the  West,"  the  Soviet  approach  to  the 
problem  of  trade  is  a  highly  political  one 

Writing  about  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
the  West  In  the  very  early  J920's,  Kennan 
thus  projected  the  Soviet  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  trade  with  the  West : 

■'We  despise  you.  We  consider  that  you 
should  be  swept  from  the  earth  as  govern- 
ments and  physically  destroyed  as  Individ- 
uals. We  reserve  the  right,  in  our  private 
If  not  In  our  official  capacities,  to  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  this  about:  to  rcvUc  you  pub- 
licly, to  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
detach  your  own  people  from  their  loyalty 
tu  you  and  their  confidence  In  you.  to  sub- 
vert your  armed  forces  and  to  work  for  your 
downfall  In  favor  of  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship. 

"But  since  we  are  not  strong  enough  to 
destroy  you  today — since  an  interval  must 
unfortunately  elapee  before  we  can  give  you 
the  coup  de  grace — we  want  you  during  this 
Interval  to  trade  with  us  •  •  •.  An  outra- 
geous demand?  Perhaps.  But  you  will  oo- 
cept  It  nevertheless. 

"You  will  accept  it  because  you  are  not 
free  agents,  because  you  are  slaves  to  your 
own  capitalist  appetites,  becaxise  when  profit 
is  involved,  you  have  no  pride,  no  principles, 
no  honor.  In  the  blindness  that  character- 
iecs  declining  and  perishing  classes,  you  will 
wink  at  our  efforts  to  destroy  you,  you  will 
compete   with   one   another  for  our  favor." 

One  may  wonder.  In  the  light  of  the  1962 
Cuban  confrontation  and  Khrushchev's  gen- 
eral policy  of  "burying"  us,  whetJier  this  ap- 
proach bos  changed  so  very  fundamentally. 

A  NECESSARY  FAILURE 

To  the  Soviet  leaders,  the  wheat  deal  is 
political  because  two  very  vital  Soviet  polit- 
ical interests  are  involved.  The  lirst  la  the 
st.vbillty  of  the  collective  agricultural  system 
Itself.  Over  many  years,  that  system  has 
failed  to>deUver  the  goods,  at  least  Insofar  as 
the  Soviet  consumer  Is  concerned.  Yet  to 
the  political  leadership,  the  collective  sys- 
tem is  essential. 

A  recent  critical  reevaluatlon  of  the 
Stalinist  drive  for  collectivization,  published 
In  Voprosy  Istorll,  states  quite  categorically 
that  the  coUectlvist  system  was  necessary  in 
order  to  build  socialism  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Mount- 
ing consumer  dissatisfaction  with  the  In- 
ability of  the  present  agricultural  system  to 
produce  adequately  might,  over  the  long 
haul,  force  the  Soviet  leaders  to  revise  the 
agricultural  system.  However.  11  the  Soviet 
leadership  finds  other  means  of  meeting  do- 
mestic needs:  1  e.,  imports  paid  for  with  gold, 
it  can  perpetuate  the  collectivist  system. 

Collectivization  was  abandoned  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  because  the  leadership  had 
no  way  out.  By  Importing  wheat,  the  Soviet 
leadership  sees  a  way  out,  and  hence  the 
wheat  deal  la  necessary  to  Moscow  in  order 
to  maintain  its  domestic  system  of  collectivi- 
zation. 

EXPORTS    POLITICAL,    TOO 

Secondly,  the  Importation  of  wheat  Is  nec- 
essary to  the  Soviet  Dnlon  in  order  for  It  to 
meet  its  grain  export  commitments.    These 


commitments   are   important   to   the  Soviei 
leadership  primarily  for  political  rea.sons 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  exported  ap- 
proximately 7  8  million  tons  of  grain,  or  which 
wheat  constituted  4.7  million  tons.  The  list 
of  clients  shows  clearly  the  political  Impor- 
tance of  the  exports:  the  largest  consuiner 
was  East  Germany,  followed  successively  by 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Brazil,  and  Cuba. 

The  restriction  that  President  Kennedy 
wishes  to  Impose  on  the  reexportation  or 
American  grain  to  these  countries  creates  a 
tech^cal  Impediment  to  such  exports.  The 
Sovl«  Union  would  not  be  able  to  ship  them 
American  wheat  directly.  Nonetheless,  the 
availability  of  American  wheat,  and  Indeed  ol 
other  Western  wheat,  would  mean  that  So- 
viet grain  Itself  could  be  eciported  to  iht 
countries  concerned.  Hence  the  poUtical 
problem  would  not  be  resolved  by  the  pro- 
posed restriction.  ' 

The  above  comments  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  argument  against  an  American- 
Soviet  wheat  deal.  They  are  meant  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  this  wheat  deal  ought  to 
be  viewed  in  a  political  perspective  ana  that 
U.S.  negotiators  ought  to  seek  poUtical  ctju- 
cesslons  from  the  Soviets  In  return. 

Naturally,  there  would  be  no  point  In  ex- 
pecting fundamental  concessions.  For  «- 
ample.  It  would  be  illusory  to  expect  a  Soviet 
acknowledgement  of  our  position  In  Berlin 
In  return  for  our  willingness  to  sell  Bnssls 
some  wheat:  there  Is  no  political  equlvaience 
between  these  two  Interests.  However,  on  i 
number  of  marginal  Issues,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son  why  the  United  States  should  not  Insist 
on  a  quid  pro  quo. 

For  example,  it  would  seem  Ironical  for  the 
United  States  to  be  enabling  the  Soviet 
Union  to  maintain  its  collectivized  agricul- 
ture and  its  politically  motivated  grain  ex- 
ports and  at  the  same  time  for  this  cotintrr 
to  endure  continued  Soviet  harassment  in 
its  access  to  Berlin.  At  the  very  least,  our 
negotiators  could  insist  on  a  clear  reciprocal 
understanding  of  the  te.'hnlcal  omnge- 
mcnts  Involved  In  Western  access. 

Similarly,  we  could  demand  that  the  So- 
viets lift  their  travel  restrictions  within 
Russia.  Indeed,  a  political  quid  pro  quo 
should  bo  sought  In  the  case  of  other  so- 
called  nonpolltlcnl,  teclvnlcal  airangemenl*. 
For  many  years,  for  reasons  of  paiuicai 
prestige  and  also  as  a  precedent,  the  Sortet 
Union  has  been  very  anxious  to  establish 
direct  American-Soviet  air  links.  Perhaps 
there  la  no  reason  to  oppose  such  links,  but 
It  might  be  preferable  to  negotiate  about 
them  in  the  context  of  a  reciprocal  Soviet 
wlUlngncas  to  meet  some  of  our  political 
objectives. 

Of  course,  proponents  of  the  purely  econo- 
mic approach  might  say  that  if  our  position 
Is  too  hard,  the  Soviet  Dnlon  will  buy  the 
wheat  somewhere  else.  That  may  be  true 
but  the  argument  Is  not  entirely  convincing. 
If  the  Sortet  Union  could  easily  buy  wheal 
elsewhere,  then  why  docs  it  not  do  so? 

It  either  wishes  to  deal  directly  with  the 
United  States  because  that  would  strengthen 
the  Impression  In  the  West  and  elsewhere  o! 
an  American-Soviet  detente — an  Impression 
which  Intensifies  Western  European  [ears 
concerning  the  American  position;  or.  con- 
ceivably, the  Soviet  Union  does  not  see  other 
markets  so  readily  available  and  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  Is  thus  of  some  economic  im- 
portance to  It  aa  well. 

One  may  safely  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  anxious  to  buy  American  wheal 
merely  In  order  to  reduce  our  balance-o!- 
payments  difficulties  and  to  alleviate  our  o»n 
Internal  agricultural  problems. 

Finally,  It  should  be  stated  unambiguously 
that  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  since 
the  wheat  deal  is  political,  the  United  States 
should  have  no  part  of  It.  That  Is  fallacious 
and  extreme.  It  would  be  a  pity  If  we  fallen 
to  use  the  limited  leverage  that  this  particu- 
lar situation  affords. 
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Since  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  buy 
»heat  from  us.  It  puts  us  in  »  favorable  bar- 
gaining position  By  all  means,  we  should 
go  ahead  with  the  deal,  but  our  approach 
should  be  very  conscious  of  Its  essentially 
political  character. 

Mr.  DOMTNICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  share  with  the 
Senator  from  California  his  feeling  of 
commendation  and  congratulations  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  ac- 
curate documentation  and  his  very  ex- 
cellent presentation. 

Thl.s  is  something  that  I  believe  is 
badly  needed,  something  which  I  believe 
applies  directly  to  the  pending  bill  inso- 
far as  this  proposal  is  concerned.  I  shall 
have  ft  substantial  address  to  deliver  on 
;he  same  subject. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
frsteful  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
:or  his  statement.  I  am  elad  that  he  will 
jpeak  concerning  the  same  subject.  I 
jm  confident  that  all  Senators  will  find 
kis  remarks  to  be  exceedingly  valuable 
and  helpful. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
j'jpport  the  amendment  made  to  the  bill 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
restriction  with  respect  to  transportation 
in  American  vessels  should  be  applied  to 
commercial  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities if  not  applied  to  the  exportation 
of  other  commodities. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  kind  of ' 
difficulty  we  get  into  when  we  attach 
restrictions  on  vessel  use.  During  1963 
jnd  1964  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of 
■iie  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  ably 
chaired  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
Mr.  LauscheI.  held  hearings  on  the  St. 
UnTence  Seaway.  The  purpose  of  these 
hearin.?s  was  to  review  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  seaway,  the 
results  of  its  several  years  of  operation, 
the  problems  which  have  developed,  and 
•Jie  remedies  that  might  be  provided  to 
cure  the  problems. 

During  the  hearings  it  was  pointed  out 
•Jiat  although  traffic  on  the  seaway  is 
acreaslng  and  is  of  growing  importance 
to  the  economy  of  the  Midwest,  it  has 
not  yet  reached  the  hoped-for  levels.  In 
analyzing  the  reasons  why  the  traffic 
had  not  lived  up  to  expectations,  high 
Priority  was  assigned  to  this  question  of 
•taerican  vessels.  Witnesses  testified  re- 
jeatedly  to  the  scarcity  of  American 
ships  in  the  Great  Lakes,  a  scarcity  that 
Has  apparently  resulted  in  large  part 
!rom  the  administration  of  cargo  pref- 
wence  laws  which  require  that  50  per- 
cent of  aU  foreign  aid  shipments  and 
•Jiat  100  percent  of  all  Government  car- 
goes must  be  shipped  on  American  bot- 
toms. 

The  cargo  preference  law  provides  for 
"ceptions  to  the  50-percent  formula  If 
■American  vessels  are  not  available.  But 
Jith  each  Government  department 
keeping  its  own  accoimting  of  the  per- 
wntage,  the  shipper  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
*lien  a  foreign  vessel  may  be  used, 
■here  is  no  coordination  among  Gov- 
«TUnent  departments  and  agencies  on 
Jals  matter,  to  the  detriment  of  Great 
I^kes  shipping. 


Second,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Atlantic  Terminal  Command  combines 
Atlantic  coastal  ports  and  Great  Lakes 
ports  in  determining  availability  of 
American  vessels.  This  has  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  drastically  reducing  the 
nunibcr  of  occasions  on  which  American 
vessels  are  available  to  the  Great  Lakes 
shipper:  he  is  Acquired  to  go  by  rail  to 
the  east  coast  to  ship,  rather  than  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  seaway  at  his  door. 
So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  cargo 
preference  provision  has  worked  to  the 
detriment  of  the  full  utilization  of  the 
seaway  and  the  development  of  our 
Great  Lakes  ports.  It  is  an  unhealthy 
restriction  to  trade  expansion,  just  as 
the  Agriculture  Committee  tells  us  has 
been  the  experience  under  the  export 
license  requirement.  I  compliment  the 
committee  for  coming  to  grips  with  this 
problem.  I  oppose  the  effort  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  sense  of  Congress 
language. 

If  it  is  in  the  national  interest  fur- 
ther to  subsidize  the  American  merchant 
marine,  let  us  do  so  openly  and  forth- 
rightly.  rather  than  piecemeal  as  a  side- 
line to  other  objectives  and  in  a  manner 
that  discriminates  against  our  inland 
ports. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDDl  severely  criticized  my  "sense  of 
Congress"  amendment,  presently  in  the 
farm  bill.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  eminent  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  his  remarks,  although 
forcefully  expressed  and  persuasively  de- 
livered, do  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
issues  raised  by  the  "sense  of  Congress" 
provision. 

Let  me  first  of  all  make  it  clear  that  it 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  my  provision 
would  have  the  immediate  and  binding 
force  and  effect  of  law.  It  merely  states 
the  feeling  and  intent  of  the  Congress  on 
the  advisability  of  retaining  certain  ship- 
ping requirements  in  commercial  agri- 
cultural sales,  which  do  not  apply  to  any 
other  nonstratcgic  commodities  exported 
to  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Second,  the  Senator's  allusion  to  the 
sale  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan  in  the  1930's 
has  no  bearing  on  my  provision.  He  is 
attempting  to  put  those  who  favor  the 
sale  of  American  wheat  to  Iron  Curtain 
cotmtries  in  the  same  category  with  those 
who  sold  scrap  metal  and  other  war  ma- 
terial to  Japan  prior  to  World  War  n. 
This  is  a  totally  luifair  comparison  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  unlike  scrap 
metal,  wheat  is  not  u.sed  to  kill  people. 
Wheat  cannot  be  loaded  into  guns  and 
shot  at  people.  Wheat  kernels  are  not 
bullets.  Loaves  of  bread  are  not  cannon 
shells.  Wheat  flour  is  food  for  the  stom- 
ach, not  for  the  iron  muzzles  of  rifles  or 
howitzers. 

Sales  of  wheat  to  Russia  mean  that 
they  have  that  much  less  gold  to  use  for 
the  manufacture  of  weapons  or  in  the 
purchase  of  scrap  iron  to  make  the 
weapons  of  war. 

But  the  Senator  is  flogging  a  dead 
horse.  The  issue  on  whether  we  should 
sell  wheat  to  Russia  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  was  resolved  Ions  aeo. 
After  thorough  debate  throughout  the 
country  and  within  the  councils  of  gov- 


ernment, the  88th  Congress  and  the 
Kennedy  administration  2  years  ago 
declared  that  it  was  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  conduct  foreign  trade  with 
those  nations. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said  in  1963.  in  a  letter  to  the  Congress 
on  October  10: 

These  transactions  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  existing  U.S.  policies  on  trade  with 
Cuba  and  the  Communist  bloc  We  have 
never  sought  to  implement  those  policies 
by  restricting  East- West  agricultural  trade 
or  embargoing  the  shipment  of  foodstuffs 
to  Cuba.  Our  country  has  alway.'i  responded 
to  requests  for  food  from  the  governmenfE 
of  people  who  needed  It.  so  long  as  we  were 
certain  that  the  people  would  actually  get 
It  and  know  where  It  came  from. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

These  transactions  advertise  to  the  world, 
as  nothing  else  could,  the  success  of  free 
American  agriculture.  They  demonstrat* 
our  willingness  to  relieve  food  shortiiges.  to 
reduce  tensions  and  to  improve  relations 
with  all  countries;  and  thev  show  that  peace- 
ful agreements  with  the  United  SUt«s  which 
serve  the  Interests  of  both  sides  are  a  far 
more  worthwhile  course  for  our  adversaries 
to  follow  than  a  policy  of  Isolation  and  hos- 
tility. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  .said  in 
his  historic  state  of  the  Union  message 
on  January  4,  1965. 

Your  Government,  assisted  by  leaders  li 
labor  and  business.  Is  now  exploring  ways  to 
increase  peaceful  trade  with  these  countries 
(Of  Eastern  Europe)  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  President  pledged  to  report  the 
conclusions  of  these  studies  aimed  at  in- 
creased trade  to  the  Congress,  and  lias 
continued  the  course  and  direction  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Even  before  1963.  the  Congress  itself 
made  a  clear  declaration  of  its  policy  In 
the  Elxpoit  Control  Act  of  1949.  Section 
2  of  that  act  states  in  part: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  If 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  its 
economic  resources  .^nd  advantages  in  trade 
with  Conrununist-domlnated  nations  to  fur- 
ther the  national  security  and  foreign  pollcv 
objectives  of  the  United'  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  expoit 
licenses  issued  by  our  Commerce  Depart- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1963  were  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  that  same  Export 
Control  Act. 

The  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr 
George  Meany.  stated  just  yesterday  that 
he  had  advised  President  Kennedy  that 
he  favored  sales  of  wheat  to  Soviet  bloc 
nations.  He  .<aid  he  did  sc  because  of 
the  humanitarian  aspect  of  wheat  as  a 
foodstuff,  and  because  of  the  value  of 
such  a  transaction  In  dramatizing  the 
superior  performance  of  the  American 
system  in  meeting  human  needs  ^t 
against  the  Soviet  system.  Mr.  Meany 
said  m  1962  that.  "Hunger  knows  no 
politics." 

So  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  m.v 
provision  does  not  run  counter  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  clearly  expressed  and 
stated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  Piesident  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  by  President  Johnson 

I  think  it  would  \x  unfortunate  to  re- 
treat in  policy  to  the  thecn-  that  by  rc- 
f using  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  we  hurt 
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them  in  some  way.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  do  not.  We  know  as 
past  hl.stoiy  that  Canada.  France,  Aus- 
tralia, Argeniina,  and  other  countries 
will  satisfy  Soviet  and  eastern  bloc  wheat 
needs,  and  tbat  our  refusal  to  sell  will 
jiot  injure  anybody  but  ourselves.  Those 
wlio  say  it  will  seem  to  believe  that  you 
can  make  a  pan  out  of  a  sieve  merely  by 
pBtfgslnR  up  one  hole  with  American 
bubble  gum. 

The  Soviets  cennot  merely  buy  wheat 
and  then  turn  their  other  resources  to 
cold-war  weaponry.  They  have  to  give 
up  gold,  and  drain  their  own  monetary 
resources,  and  have  that  much  less  to 
devote  to  other  cold  war  pursuits. 

Senator  DooD  makes  one  point  with 
which  I  entirely  a.eree.  He  asks  for  an 
all-out  cJfort  to  plan  craln  exports  for 
world  hunger  needs  in  support  of  basic 
principles  of  humanity,  the  cau?e  of  free- 
dom, our  own  security,  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.  I  could  not  agree  more  whole- 
heartedly. On  July  29.  1965.  in  my  first 
major  speech  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate, 
I  asked  for  greater  progress  in  meeting 
the  need.s  of  world  hunscr  through  co- 
operation with  other  agricultural  na- 
tions, encouragement  of  agricultural 
self-sufficiency  in  poorer  nations,  and 
improvement  of  our  Public  Law  480, 
food-for-peace  programs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  whether 
or  not  wheat  or  grains  or  any  other  non- 
strategic  goods  will  be  sold  to  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  is  not  at  issue.  Tliat  ques- 
tion has  been  resolved  by  the  88tli  Con- 
gi-ess  and  the  Kennedy  administration. 
What  is  at  issue  is  whether  we  wish  here 
and  now  to  express  our  intent  that  agri- 
cultural commodities  be  treated  the  same 
as  all  other  commodities,  and  whether 
agriculture  will  continue  to  receive  un- 
equal treatment. 

This  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  stand  on  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  for  I  have  sup- 
ported retieal  and  continue  to  do  so. 
-And  the  issue  is  not  whether  I  am  op- 
posed to  communism — because  I  do  op- 
pose it  with  every  resource  at  my  com- 
mand. 

Let  me  cover  in  greater  depth  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  my  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" amendment,  section  703  of  the 
farm  bill,  section  703  expresses  the  in- 
tent of  Confrress.  It  is  phrased  as  a 
•sense  of  the  Congress"  declaration.  I 
offered  this  amendment  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  my  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  Senator  McGovern.  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  retain  it  in  the  farm 
bill 

Section  703  merely  expresses  the  feel- 
ing and  sense  of  Congress  that  export 
licenses  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  exportation  of  grain 
to  Soviet  bloc  nations  should  not  contain 
any  requirement  that  one-half  of  the 
grain,  sold  for  cash,  be  carried  in  U.S.- 
flag  vessels. 

The  amendment  contained  in  section 
703  has  no  effect  on  the  terms  or  provi- 
sions of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  54-664.  governing  the  shipment 
of  Public  Law  480  commodities  or  other 
commodities  owned  by  the  Government, 
or  sales  of  commodities  aided  by  the 
Government.    This  section  has  no  effect. 


and  is  intended  to  have  no  effect,  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  It  has.  In  addition,  no  ef- 
fect on  any  law  or  regulation  governing 
or  restricting  the  use  of  credits  or  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans  in  cash  or  credit 
.sales  to  any  countries,  or  any  terms>con- 
ditions,  restrictions,  or  prohibitions  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any 
commodities. 

This  amendment  lu-ges  only  that  we 
not  extend  U.S. -flag  preference  require- 
ments in  the  commercial  area  on  cash- 
grain  sales.  It  declares  only  our  Intent 
that  wheat  sales  for  cash  be  accorded 
the  same  status  as  cash  sales  of  any 
other  nonstrategic  goods,  and  that  grtiin 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  not 
be  treated  discriminatorily. 

Under  the  E.\port  Control  Act.  licenses 
arc  required  for  the  shipment  of  export 
of  any  and  all  commodities  to  every 
country  except  commodities  for  internal 
consumption  in  Canada  and  to  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretai->'  of  Commerce,  as 
the  delegate  of  the  President,  has  broad 
authority  to  prescribe  conditions  for  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses. 

An  entirely  different  act,  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act,  requires  that  Govern- 
ment-owned commodities  or  Govern- 
ment-aided sales  should  move  in  inter- 
national commerce  at  least  50  percent  in 
American  shipping.  The  Secretarj'  of 
Commerce  has  in  effect  written  the  sta- 
tutory requirement  of  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  into  the  export  licenses  required 
under  the  Export  Control  Act. 

This  has  been  done,  even  though  it  is 
in  our  national  interest  to  have  non- 
strategic  trade  with  Communist-domi- 
nated nations  in  furtherance  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. This  declaration  of  national  in- 
terest was  made  in  the  Export  Control 
Act. 

The  Export  Control  Act  further  de- 
clared that  rules  and  regulations  for  ex- 
portation of  agricultural  commodities 
should  not  be  appUed  unless  necessary 
to  protect  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1963.  the  Kennedy  administration 
authorized  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia  as 
a  step  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  write  into  the  ex- 
port licenses  required  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  the  additional  requirement  that 
50  percent  of  those  sales  be  shipped  in 
domestic  bottoms.  This  requirement 
was  brought  into  the  export  license  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act.  even  though  the  latter  is  based  on 
entirely  different  policy  and  purposes. 

The  effect  of  that  requirement  was  im- 
mediate. In  the  fall  of  1963  when  wheal 
sales  to  the  Soviet  bloc  were  authorized, 
we  expected  to  sell  grain  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  150  million  bushels. 
But  only  through  very  aggressive  sales- 
manship were  we  able  to  export  even 
half  of  that  amount  to  Russia  and  the 
other  Eastern  European  nations,  an 
amount  far  short  of  our  expectations. 
In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  bought  that 
year  10.05  million  tons  of  wheat  from 
the  free  world,  and  we  were  able  to  mar- 
ket only  17  percent  of  that  total.    Our 


share  was  insignificant  in  view  of  out 
large  wheat  sui-plus  at  that  time  and 
our  productive  capabilities. 

The  effect  of  this  requirement  lias 
been  felt  in  subsequent  years.  In  the 
marketing  year  which  closed  July  l.  iges, 
Russia  and  Ea.stern  Europe  had  b  lusht 
from  Canada.  Argentina,  Australia, 
France,  and  other  countries  a  total  of 
7.56  million  metric  tons,  or  over  290 
million  bushels  of  -.x heat.  Our  shaie  was 
13  persent  of  total  Soviet  bloc  purchases. 
Since  July  1.  1965.  Russia  has  purclia,5e(i 
an  additional  9.7  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  based  on  sales  since  that  date  or 
based  on  previous  sales  to  be  shipped 
after  July  1.  1965.  Our  grain  traders 
were  unable  to  share  in  these  sak.s 

Since  v.e  require  that  half  of  our  cash 
grain  sales  move  in  U.S.-flag  vesseis, 
American  wheat  is  priced  out  of  foreign 
agricultural  markets  in  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations,  because  our  shlppinj  rates  are 
very  much  higher  than  those  of  foreign- 
flag  ships.  The  differential  amounts  to 
about  11  '2  cents  per  bushel  for  American 
grain  in  a  world  market  In  wli'cli  frac- 
tions of  a  cent  per  bushel  are  determiiia- 
five. 

This  shipping  differential  makes  all 
the  difference.  On  August  11,  1965,  when 
the  ma.ssive  Canadian  sale  was  Ijeinp  con- 
summated. No.  3  Manitoba  wao  soDina  at 
$1.693b.  free  on  board  port  of  origin, 
while  American  wheat  of  comparable 
quality.  No.  1  Hard  Dark  Winter  and 
No.  1  Hard  Spring  were  selling  at  S1.61'; 
and  $1.69^4.  free  on  board  port  of  origin, 
respectively.  Of  course,  lower  quality 
American  wheat  may  sell  up  to  18  cents 
cheaper  than  high-quality  Canadian 
wheat,  but  in  terms  of  the  wheat  that  the 
Soviet  Union  actually  did  buy.  our  wheat 
would  have  been  competitive  v.ere  it  not 
for  higher  shipping  costs. 

The  purpose  of  this  admin  stratlve 
ruling  presumably  is  to  further  the 
health  and  vitality  of  U.S.  merchant 
shipping.  It  does  not  achieve  that  goal. 
Indeed.  It  has  just  the  opposite  effect 
The  regulation  involved  here  has  proved 
to  be  Illogical  and  irrational.  We  do 
support  and  subsidize  our  merchant  ma- 
rine for  entirely  valid  military  and  do- 
mestic justifications.  But  it  seems  to 
me  there  must  be  a  better  way  to  support 
our  merchant  marine  than  by  thi.";  con- 
tradictory, self-defeating  policy. 

Maintenance  of  the  present  domestic 
bottoms  requirement  does  not  in  any  way 
aid  or  assist  the  United  States.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  of  a  single  group  or  individ- 
ual in  the  United  States  which  benefits 
from  present  policy.  This  requirnmeni 
does  not  employ  any  more  workers  in 
transportation,  in  handling  of  marine 
or  agricultural  commodities,  or  in  load- 
ing and  shipping.  It  does  not  grant  or 
assure  us  any  new  jobs.  It  docs  not 
mean  the  use  of  U.S.  ships  or  U.S.  man- 
time  workers.  As  Senator  McGovern 
has  so  ably  expressed  it,  this  requirement 
means  only  that  we  are  Insisting  upon 
50  percent  of  nothing. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  lose  eacti 
year  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  to  8200 
million  of  cash  sales,  which  would  have 
measurable  beneficial  Impact  on  our 
economy. 
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There  are  those  who  say  that  this  re- 
quirement cripples  and  Injures  the  So- 
viet bloc  nations  and  is  therefore  in  our 
national  interest.  I  say  that  they  are 
jTong.  It  does  not  hurt  the  Communist 
countries  in  any  way.  They  merely  buy 
tiieir  wheat,  as  they  have  done  for  the 
past  4  years,  from  other  countries.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Canada  and  Australia 
together  furnished  62  percent  of  all  the 
«heat  moving  to  the  Communist  world 
from  1961  through  1964. 

This  market  helped  to  stimulate  in- 
creased wheat  production  in  those  two 
countries.  Canada's  land  acreage  in 
itheat  last  year  was  30  percent  above 
'Jie  1955-59  level,  and  Australia's  was 
60  percent  above  that  average. 

In  effect,  they  would  have  us  believe 
iliat  we  could  make  a  pan  out  of  a  sieve 
by  plugging  up  one  hole. 

T.*ie  Iron  Curtain  countries  merely  ob- 
Hiiii  their  grain  elsewhere,  and  in  addi- 
tion, obtain  wheat  indirectly  from  the 
Cnited  States  by  buying  flour  made  out 
of  American  wheat  from  West  Germany. 
France,  and  other  countries  Our  do- 
mestic bottoms  requirement  in  addition 
does  not  Impair  the  Soviet  cold  v.ar 
effort,  since  all  of  their  needs  can  and 
rtll  be  filled  by  sales  from  other  free 
world  nations.  We  are  merely  losing 
cash  markets  that  other  countries  are 
c'Jltivating. 

Wheal  is  not  something  you  load  into 
nuis  and  shoot  at  people.  If  they  have 
•.0  spend  money  for  food,  that  much  less 
irtll  they  be  able  to  sjjend  for  weapons. 
If  they  spend  their  gold  for  U.S.  food. 
sot  only  will  our  balance  of  payments 
improve  but  we  will  have  that  much  ad- 
liitloiia!  money  to  spend  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  life  all  across  the  United 
States. 

And  the  present  barrier  to  sales  of 
wheat  must  be  Bs.scssed,  not  only  in 
tonus  of  its  ill  effects,  but  in  terms  of 
ttic  positive  gains  that  we  might  expect 
10  lenlize  from  Increased  agricultural 
trade  with  those  countries. 

Pa.ssage  of  section  703  ns  a  part  of 
:.>ie  f:iim  bill  would  demonscrate  once 
£;ai!i.  as  we  have  in  the  cultural  and 
iuh:ct:c  exchanges  of  the  past,  that 
pe.iceful  agreements  and  negotiations 
wh  Communist  countries  are  possible, 
atid  that  continuation  of  peaceful  rela- 
'.ion-shlps  are  in  their  interest  as  well 
>s  ours. 

We  might  expect  through  ."section  703 
w  encourage  reliance  of  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions neon  American  trade  policies  and 
aaricultural  exports,  and  in  addition 
liemcnstTate  to  the  world  the  superiority 
c'f  a  free  aereultural  system  and  free 
^iteipi-ise  over  the  Communist,  state- 
contrclled  collectivist  system. 

The  Congress  might  expect  to  see  In- 
fieasa-d  trade.  Increased  opportunities 
'or  trade,  end  increased  exchanges  of 
•■idiricluals  and  nonstrategic  inform.i- 
'■!on.  This  is  clearly  to  our  national  ad- 
■anta'ju.  It  is  our  fundamental  belief 
'hat  the  Amer'can  system  is  so  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Communist  system  that  ex- 
i'osure  to  tlie  .successes  and  benefits  of 
Mr  say  of  Government  will  move  them 
ward  our  system. 

In  audition,  we  must  not  forget  that 
■nte  is  a  farm  bill  that  we  are  debating. 


Retention  of  section  703  in  the  farm 
bill  will  pei-mit  American  farmers  and 
the  American  economy  to  share  in  the 
u'ains  reaped  by  other  nations  in  the 
sale  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Iron  Curtain 
cotmtries.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
see  a  reduction  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  surplus  stocks  of  wheat,  and 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  Federal 
budget  expenditures.  This  would  free 
more  American  funds  to  wage  our  war 
against  poverty,  our  education  programs, 
our  housing  programs,  our  medical  care 
for  the  aged  program,  and  for  a  host  of 
other  pressing  and  immediate  domestic 
concerns,  not  the  least  of  which  is  our 
farm  program. 

We  might  expect  to  see  added  income 
and  employment  for  those  employed  in 
American  shipping,  longshoremen,  rail- 
road workers,  grain  traders,  millers,  and 
farmers.  I  would  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment would  strengthen  farm  prices  in 
the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  recount  the 
plight  of  the  farmir.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  his  return  on  his  Investment  of 
capital  and  labor  is  sadly  below  what  it 
should  be.  Many  of  us  have  labored  long 
houi-s  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  elsewhere  to  be  of  help.  We  have 
tried  to  increase  the  farmer's  income  and 
reduce  goverrunent  costs.  We  have 
sought  to  bring  supply  into  balance  with 
demand  so  that  the  normal  forces  of  the 
market  could  be  used  to  help  our  farm 
economy.  We  are  fighting  for  every  dime 
we  can  get  for  oiu-  farmers. 

Cash  grain  sales  in  the  international 
market  are  the  classic  response  to  these 
needs  and  the  most  effective  method  to 
secure  these  objectives- 
There  is  another  aspect  of  this  require- 
ment that  we  must  face.  The  United 
States  has  seen  in  the  past  and  must 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  our  se- 
vere balance-of-payments  problem.  To 
meet  this  problem  we  have  adopted  an 
unprecedented  program  of  voluntary 
restraints  on  bu.=inessmen  and  bankers, 
on  the  use  of  American  capital  and  over- 
seas money  market,  but  we  are  denying 
ourselves  a  market  in  agricultural  com- 
modities which  could  provide  in  excess  of 
SlOO  million  a  year,  and  favorable  trade 
balances.  I  think  the  Congress  should 
declare  that  cash  sales  of  grain  will  help 
the  President  in  his  magnificent  efforts 
to  seek  a  better  balance  in  our  world 
trade. 

Everyone  agrees  that  export  cash 
sales  are  the  most  desirable  source  of  Im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  pajTnents. 
and  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  in  the 
face  of  this  we  deny  ourselves  the  bene- 
fit of  a  multimillion-dollar  cash  market 
in  U.S.  grain. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  the  regula- 
tion presently  written  into  our  export  li- 
censes under  the  Export  Control  Act 
may  be  Illegal.  Export  licenses  for  the 
shipment  of  grain,  and  especially  Ameri- 
can wheat,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
agricultural  or  other  nonstrategic  com- 
modities, contain  tliis  50-percent  domes- 
tic bottoms  I'equiiement.  This  Is  done 
even  though  we  have  declared  that  trade 
with  CommunLst-dominated  nations 
may  further  our  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  objectives.    This  is  done 


even  though  the  Export  Control  Act  de- 
clares that  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
exportation  of  agricultural  commodities 
shall  not  be  applied  unless  necessary  to 
protect  the  national  security  of  this 
country. 

The  50-percent  bottoms  requirement  is 
written  into  the  export  license  from  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act.  which  Ls  based  on 
the  entirely  acceptable  policy  that  Gov- 
erninent-sponsored  cargoes  "should  not 
be  used  to  defeat  our  entire  merchant 
marine  poUcy.  However,  neither  of 
these  policies  are  applicable  to  normal 
commercial  sales  for  dollars. 

In  addition,  our  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  treaties  with  over  30  na- 
tions contain  nondiscriminatory  ship- 
ping clauses.  Any  decision  to  extend 
discrimination  to  commercial  cargoes 
would  place  u.'.  in  violation  of  all  these 
treaties.  The  treaties  are.  of  course,  of 
basic  impoi-tancc  to  our  commercial  pol- 
icy and  our  commercial  relations. 

Any  move  in  the  direction  of  extending 
U.S. -flag  preference  into  the  commercial 
area  would  be  certain  to  bring  forth  a 
violent  foreign  reaction,  and  would 
rightly  be  recognized  as  constituting  a 
major  reversal  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. It  is  certainly  open  to  question  that 
our  present  requirement  of  US-flag 
preference  for  commercial  sales  of  wheal 
are  in  violation  of  these  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  treaties. 

However,  even  though  the  most  emi- 
nent authorities  were  to  state  that  this 
requirement  is  entirely  legal  and  author- 
ized by  law,  we  could  not  as  a  matter  of 
good  public  policy  see  it  continued  to  be 
enforced.  The  present  regulation  has 
serious  adverse  effects  on  our  economy, 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  upon  om 
agricultural  economy.  We  also  lose  the 
opportunity  and  possibility  of  direct  and 
beneficial  gains  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional trade,  international  relations,  less- 
ening of  cold  war  tensions,  and  increased 
maritime,  transportation,  and  farm  em- 
ployment and  income. 

The  sense  of  Congress  amenclment  on 
this  particular  matter  in  the  farm  bill 
was  approved  tmanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee.  A  great 
deal  of  discussion  was  devoted  to  this 
requirement  and  the  language  was  in 
fact  redrafted  to  insure  that  the  point 
we  intended  to  cover  was  accomplished 
without  affecting  any  other  provision  oi" 
law  or  any  other  applicable  regulation. 
Its  retention  In  the  farm  bill  will  place 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
record  as  supporting  jmsitive  steps  to 
improve  our  taalance-of-payments  .situa- 
tion and  our  agricultural  economy,  and 
to  further  reduction  in  world  cold  war 
tensions. 

TilAOE   WrrH    COMMUNIST   BLOC 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  apparently  involved  in  a 
major  policy  change,  the  results  of 
which  could  profoundly  affect  the  long- 
range  outcome  of  the  present  cold  war 
struggle.  Our  national  policy  of  long 
standing  with  regard  to  trading  with  the 
nations  of  the  Communist  bloc  is  about 
to  be  revereed  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. This  is  no  .secret,  but  like  so 
many  other  ventures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  issue  is  sufficiently  complex 
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to  befuddle  all  but  the  most  serious  stu- 
dents of  long-range  governmental  policy. 
This  issue,  upon  which  may  very  well 
hang  the  balance  of  the  entire  free  world 
IS,  at  present,  of  interest  primarily  to  the 
world  traders  and  the  governmental 
policymakers.  It  is  grossly  oversimpli- 
fied, sugar  coated,  and  nicely  ribboned 
for  the  final  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  upon 
whose  approval  the  policy  change  de- 
pends. It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon 
each  of  us  to  look  beyond  the  glossy 
cover  and  into  the  substantive  portions 
of  this  particular  package  to  determine 
its  true  market  value  to  the  free  world. 
We  have  heretofore  followed  a  policy 
wherein  we  would  not  trade  with  these 
nations  on  a  large  scale,  and  even  then 
only  in  so-called  "nonstrategic"  goods. 
The  rationale  behind  this  policy  is  a 
sound  one  and  a  very  realistic  one. 
Communist  covernments  are  oppressive. 
dictatorial,  and  rutliless,  and  in  no  way 
can  they  be  considered  to  represent  the 
people  over  which  they  exercise  control. 
Part  of  the  Communist  scheme  of  things 
is  to  utilize  economic  policy  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  their  po- 
litical power.  Thus,  any  trading  done 
with  these  governments  will  be  done 
under  conditions  agreeable  to  its  leaders 
and  will  necessarily  add  to  the  stability 
of  their  respective  positions  of  author- 
ity over  the  people  in  those  countries. 

Our  Government  has  recognized  this 
basic  principle  and  acted  accordingly 
throughout  the  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  While  American  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  has  never  been  ex- 
tensive, the  onset  cf  the  cold  war 
brought  with  it  ceilaln  e.xport  controls 
on  strategic  goods  in  the  late  1940s. 
In  1950  the  United  States  placed  a  total 
embargo  on  ?oods  to  North  Korea,  Com- 
munist China.  Manchuria,  and  Outer 
Mongolia.  In  1954  a  similar  embargo 
was  placed  upon  North  Vietnam  and  in 
1960  we  ceased  exporting  goods,  except 
food  and  medical  supplies.  ^  to  Cuba. 
Thus,  there  has  been  a  clear  policy  ad- 
hered to  by  the  U.S.  Government  ac- 
knowledging the  danger  of  aiding  and 
abetting,  through  trade,  the  Communist 
eoveniments  of  enslaved  nations. 

This  policy,  clear  as  it  is,  has.  of 
course,  been  modified  if  and  when  the 
particular  administration  in  the  White 
House  determined  that  such  modifica- 
tion would  be  beneficial  to  the  free  world 
by  somehow  infringing  upon  the  mono- 
lithic character  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
It  should  be  noted  parenthetically  that 
such  modifications  have  always  met  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  resistance 
throughout  this  countrj-.  Nevertheless, 
such  modifications  have  in  fact  taken 
place,  particularly  in  Yugoslavia  in  1948 
and  in  Poland  in  19.57.  Each  cf  these 
nations  has  received  special  considera- 
tion by  our  Government  in  an  effort 
to  wean  them  away  fjpm  Soviet  domi- 
nance. ^ 

In  the  case  of  Yu^iavia,  the  United 
States  granted  them  the  highly  desirable 
trade  classification  of  "most  favored  na- 
tion" as  a  direct  result  of  its  assertion 
of  independence  from  Russia,  .■'ifter  the 
Posnan  riots  of  1956  special  trade  con- 
cessions were  made  to  Poland  for  the 


same  purpose  and  the  "most  favored  na- 
tion" classification  was  extended  in  1960. 
Since  that  time,  of  course,  we  have  re- 
laxed our  trade  restrictions  with  Ru- 
mania and  have  taken  certain  other 
steps  which  appear  to  prelude  the  new 
era  of  trading  with  the  Communist  bloc. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  Rumania,  our  Government 
has  not  dared  to  stray  too  far  from  the 
basic  premise  upon  which  our  trade  re- 
strictions are  based;  namely,  that  to  aid 
Communist  nations  is  to  endanger  the 
free  world  The  modifications  made  in 
the  cases  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  were 
designed  not  to  aid  communism,  but  to 
weaken  it.  Whether  these  modifications 
have  been  fruitful  is  beside  the  point  for 
the  moment,  since  the  Intent  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's action  in  these  cases  is  clear: 
halt  the  spread  of  communism. 

This  policy  has,  however,  been  Amer- 
ican policy  only,  and  as  such  infers  no 
control  over  the  commerce  activities  be- 
tween other  free  world  nations  and  the 
CommuiUst  bloc.  In  fact,  the  flourish- 
ing trade  between  some  of  our  allies  and 
the  Communist  bloc  is  one  of  the  major 
arguments  propounded  by  those  in  favor 
of  ereater  U.S.  participation  in  this  area. 
Hence,  we  find  ourselves  being  urged  to 
abandon  a  fundamental  aspect  of  our 
foreign  policy  because  of  our  apparent 
inability  to  exercise  adequate  control 
over  the  commercial  intercotirse  of  other 
nations. 

Recent  events  make  it  quite  obvious 
that  the  Johpson  admirustration  will 
take  those  steps  it  feels  necessary  to  relax 
Communist  bloc  trade  restrictions  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  politically  practical. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  this 
January.  President  Johnson  said  our 
Government  was  exploring  ways  of  in- 
creasing trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
in  April  named  a  IS-m&n  special  Presi- 
dential committee  to  study  the  possibili- 
ties and  implications  of  expanding  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  January  18.  1955,  issue  of 
Newsweek  stated  that  "sometime  this 
spring,  the  President  plans  to  submit  a 
special  message  on  Easi-West  trade  to 
Congress." 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings in  February  on  East-West  trade 
policy  in  "order  to  obtain  valuable  in- 
formation that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  in -considering 
any  future  legislative  and  administrative 
action  in  this  area."  And  Senator  War- 
ren Macnuson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  has  Introduced  a 
resolution — Senate  Joint  Resolution  36 — 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cil for  Expanded  Trade  composed  of  pri- 
vate citizens  to  advise  the  President  and 
Congress  as  to  how  trade  in  peaceful 
goods  can  be  boosted  with  the  Communist 
nations. 

The  stage  is  set;  American  business- 
men touring  Communist  nations  and  ad- 
vising the  President  on  increased  trade 
possibilities:  ranking  administration 
spokesmen,  including  the  President,  com- 
menting on  the  efficacy  of  increased  trade 
vis-a-vis  our  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion, our  unemployment  situation,  our 
agricultural  surplus  situation,  and  our 


entry  into  a  new  era  of  precariouiily 
hopeful  detentes  with  the  Soviets;  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  pouring  favorable  argu- 
ments into  the  Congressional  Record 
and  compiling  a  backlog  of  expert  testi- 
mony in  committee  hearings  upon  which 
to  fall  back  when  the  clarion  soimds  from 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  one  unknown  quantity  is  the  reso- 
lution  of  the  American  public  to  forego 
pos.sible  profits  in  a  market  expanded  by 
inclusion  of  Communist  bloc  nations  in 
order  to  contain,  and  perhaps  one  day 
eliminate  Communist  tyranny.  Were  not 
the  proponents  of  increased  trade  with 
the  Communists  concerned  about  the 
"gut  reaction"  of  the  man  on  the  street 
to  such  a  policy  change,  they  would  not 
have  hesitated  so  long,  nor  prepared  their 
case  so  carefully.  Their  case  has  been 
prepared,  however,  and  the  enticement* 
they  visualize  in  increased  trade  have 
become  strong  enough  to  bring  the  issue 
to  a  head.  The  question  is.  axe  those 
who  oppose  this  ma,jor  policy  chnnse 
equally  prepared  for  the  challenge?  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  arguments 

To  Members  of  Congress  concerned 
with  our  national  security,  they  say  that 
increased  trade  will  provide  a  greater 
opportunity  for  westerners  from  the  free 
world  to  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain,  it 
follows,  according  to  these  people,  that 
the  Communists  will  then  see  the  ?reat 
productivity  of  the  free  world  and  the 
wondrous  aspects  of  our  way  of  life,  re- 
pent their  sins,  and  move  away  from 
their  bloody  path  of  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  tell  the  busi- 
nessman looking  for  new  markets  thai 
ever^'one  else  is  doing  It,  so  why  should 
we  not?  They  are  quick  to  cite  chapter 
and  verse  of  how  many  doUars  have  been 
made  by  other  free  nations  who  have  no! 
adopted  the  same  restrictions  we  hatp 
Imposed  upon  ourselves 

To  the  citizen  who  is  bu.sy  paying  his 
bills,  educatini;  his  children,  and  trjrn? 
to  keep  his  head  above  water,  this  sounds 
superficially  convincing  and  the  so-to 
proponents  of  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nists say  the  matter  is  much  too  compli- 
cated for  most  of  us  to  understand.  » 
that  we  should  Just  leave  it  to  those  who 
have  become  experts  in  the  field. 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
none  of  these  arguments  holds  watw 
The  much-heralded  "liberolizallon"  of 
some  Communist-dominated  countries 
exists  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 
munist masters  It  Is  a  ploy  to  keep  in- 
ternal pressures  from  building  up  to  ttii- 
point  of  revolt,  as  has  occurred  in  the 
past  in  East  Berlin,  in  Poland,  and  ir. 
Hungary  We  must  remember  that  «:■ 
such  "liberalization"  is  relative  to  the 
Communist  police  state  and  not  to  s 
democracy  such  as  ours.  Even  in  Yu?o; 
slavia,  which,  according  to  the  so-called 
political  intellectuals,  is  one  of  the  mo6i 
liberal  Communist  states,  and  which.  In- 
cidentally, has  been  receiving  asslstaiice 
through  our  food-for-peace  program  w 
many  years,  people  are  thrown  m  jaiJ 
for  being  publicly  ciltical  of  the  Soviet 
Uition. 

As  recently  as  March  12,  1965.  :i  youM 
Yugoslav  scholar  was  arrested  and  to- 
terrogated  tor  this  very  reason.  To* 
young    man    was    not    demonstratln? 
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against  anyone  or  anything,  nor  was  he 
jdvocating  any  active  resistance.  He  was 
not  being  critical  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, but  rather  was  chareed  with  "writ- 
ing derisively"  about  the  government  of 
another  nation,  the  Soviet  Union.  Thits, 
we  get  some  idea  of  the  way  of  life  imder 
a  so-called  liberalized  non-Soviet-con- 
trolled Communist  state. 

Those  who  areue  that  this  libei'aliza- 
tion "  of  Communist  states  has  made  it 
advisable  for  the  United  States  to  change 
IK  policy  with  regard  to  extending  trade 
opportunities  overlook  some  very  basic 
facts.  They  imply  through  their  argu- 
ments that  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Communist  satellite  nations  have  no 
otlier  thought  than  to  shed  their  Krem- 
Un  shackles  and  become  members  of  the 
free  and  thriving  International  capitalist 
camp.  They  conveniently  overlook  the 
ract  that  these  leaders  owe  their  very 
existence  and  hence  their  loyalties  to  the 
Sonet  Union.  Should  Soviet  support 
disappear  overnight.  Communist  bosses 
iiuch  as  Gomulka  of  Poland.  Kadar  of 
Hungary,  and  Novotny  of  Czechoslova- 
Ida,  would  probably  be  on  the  next  plane 
out  of  their  respective  capltols. 

To  believe  that  increased  trade  will 
somehow  weaken  the  grip  of  communism 
orer  the  peoples  of  these  nations  is  to  be- 
lieve that  these  Conmiunist  leadeis  are 
billing  and  anxious  to  remove  them- 
selves from  the  powerful  positions  they 
now  hold.  It  is  miicii  more  logical  to  be- 
;ieve  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
wking  trade  with  the  free  world  as  a 
mechanism  to  stay  in  power.  They  are 
neil  aware  of  the  weaknesses  in  their 
agricultural  and  industrial  systems  and 
are  anxious  to  let  the  free  world  jack 
them  up  where  they  are  weakest. 

While  Communist  bloc  nations  may 
not  purchase  items  we  label  as  strategic, 
the  fact  that  we  show  a  willingness  to  sell 
them  other  commodities  enables  them  to 
concentrate  their  domestic  industrial  po- 
tential on  B  wider  range  of  products,  in- 
cluding strategic  items.  Thus,  it  be- 
comes quite  apparent,  as  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
brlansky,  of  Georgetown  University,  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
cently, that  no  item  desired  by  the  Com- 
munist bloc  could  be  considered  non- 
stratesic. 

Christopher  Emmett.  of  the  American 
Council  on  Germany,  told  the  Foundation 
ior  Foreign  Affairs  in  Cliicaeo  essentially 
the  same  thing  just  a  few  weeks  aeo.  He 
said; 

Tho  bulk  of  Eaftern  Europe's  trade  is  wltii 
'''t  Communist  countries  and  nenrl;/  half  is 
1th  the  Soviet  Union  Hence  ax\\  streugth- 
?ni.ig  Gl  productive  facilities,  especially  in 
i«rce  ItemB.  bolsters  the  whole  bloc,  includ- 
ing the  milltsry  nnd  cold  war  potential. 

And  a  recent  statement  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  states; 

All  .Moscow  wants  from  expanded  com- 
iaerclal  and  financial  relations  with  our 
Muntry  and  other  democracies  is  help  in 
overcoming  its  serious  economic  dKBculties, 
iitlp  to  give  Its  people  badly  needed  consiimer 
fwids  while  It  continues  to  build  Its  nuclear 
fapons  arsenal,  help  to  continue  Its  pro- 
tram  r,t  economic  and  political  subversion  of 
<l"eIoplDg  countries. 

Such  help  by  American  and  other  business 
tnwresti  can  only  finance  and  facilitate 
■'unher  Soviet  aggression  against  the  de- 
3ixraclea. 


In  order  to  control  the  export  of  items 
to  foreign  nations,  a  complex  system  of 
export  commodity  listings  and  licensing 
is  required.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  conjunction  with  the  Stat*  and 
Defense  Departments  and  a  number  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  has  drawn  up  a 
"Positive  List  of  Commodities"  which  re- 
quii'e  special  validated  licenses  for  ship- 
ment to  Communist  bloc  nations.  In 
1964  this  list  contained  over  1,300  items 
deemed  strategic  or  critical  to  the  mili- 
tary-industrial base  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

This  method  of  controlling  our  exports 
applies,  of  coiu-se,  only  to  those  items  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States.  The 
Positive  list  does  not  apply  to  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  concerns,  who  over 
the  last  24  months  have  sold  Russia  some 
$13  million  worth  of  items  forbidden 
from  sale  by  the  U.S.  parent  firms. 

Table  1  shows  the  increase  in  trade 
with  the  Sino^-Soviet  bloc  in  recent  years. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  table 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Table  I. — Import-export  (rode  \ietvseen  the 
Uiited  States  and  the  Sino-Sot'iet  bioc  o-nd 
the  Soviet  Union 
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rarnt  t.f  Comtni-ro-- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
positive  list  contains  tliose  items  which 
are  exportable  under  validated  licenses 
to  Communist  bloc  nations  and  hence 
considered  strategic.  For  example,  vali- 
dated licenses  are  required  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  export  certain 
petroleum  based  aviation  lubricating  oils, 
since  they  are  considered  strategic  items. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  synthetic 
aviation  engine  lubrication  oils  are  not 
Considered  by  our  Government  to  be 
strategic  to  Communist  nations  such  as 
Poland  and  Riunanla.  Bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 
screws,  washers,  and  similar  Items  of 
copper  can  apparently  be  shipped  to  Po- 
land and  Rumania  without  license  re- 
strictions, while  certain  types  of  con- 
tinuous yarns  do  require  validated 
licenses.  The  Soviet  bloc  nations  in  east- 
ern Europe  may  receive  certain  plywoods, 
paperboard,  fiberboards,  hard  rubber 
goods,  leather,  machine  bells.  Iron  oxide 
pigments,  and  15-horsepower  outboard 
motors — all  without  validated  licenses. 
Communist  China,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  receive  none  of  these  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  apparently  considered 
nonstrategic  items  to  the  East  European 
Communists. 


To  suppose  that  there  is  no  Interplay 
between  one  set  of  Conununist  nations 
and  another  with  regard  to  these  stra- 
tegic Items  makes  little  sense.  This  is 
particularly  true  today,  in  spite  of  Uie 
Stno-Soviet  rift,  when  we  note  Uiat  botii 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  supporting  the  aggressive  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam. 

A  classic  example  of  this  Interplay 
took  place  last  summer  after  the  Uiuted 
States  and  Rumanian  governments  an- 
nounced a  trade  agreement  in  which 
Rumaiiia  would  be  allowed  to  purchase 
Industrial  facilities  in  the  United  States. 
The  facilities  were  in  the  field  of  petro- 
chemicals, glass  manufacturing,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  possibly  a  nuclear 
powerplant. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  June  14,  President 
Johnson  notified  the  Congress  that  it 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  issue  guarantees 
in  connection  with  this  Rumanian  deal. 

The  State  Department  claimed  at  the 
time  that  this  deal  wa.«:  made  only  upon 
the  condition  that  Rumania  would  not 
pass  on  any  of  the  products,  designs,  and 
technology  she  received  from  the  United 
States  to  other  Communist  nations.  Yet. 
on  July  8.  only  5  weeks  after  tiie  agree- 
ment, news  stories  began  to  appear  in 
the  papers  that  Rumania  and  Red  China 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  ex- 
change information  in  the  fields  of  oil. 
chemical,  and  food  production,  and  that 
Red  China  plans  to  increase  her  pur- 
chases of  oil  from  Rumania. 

These  matters  lake  on  added  signifi- 
cance when  placed  against  the  back- 
ground of  commodities  licensed  for  ex- 
port to  Communist  nations  last  year. 
According  to  Secretary  of  Commerces 
"Export  Control"  quarterly  report  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1964.  export 
licenses  were  granted  ior  a  number  of 
items  I  find  difficult  to  consider  non- 
strategic.  For  example,  hcenses  were 
granted  to  ship  to  Bulgaria  chemical 
specialty  compounds,  hand  tools,  indus- 
trial sewing  machines,  vulcanizer  for 
automobile  tires,  portable  electric  tools, 
and  parts.  Czechoslovakia  was  licensed 
to  receive  crude  sulphur,  coal  tar  prod- 
ucts, vinyl  synthetic  resins,  industrial 
chemicals,  electric  motors,  tape  record- 
ers and  tapes,  tungsten  ore,  construction 
equipment,  hydraulic  power  pumps, 
foundry  equipment,  and  naval  stores. 
Licenses  for  shipment  to  East  Germany 
were  granted  for  electronic  computer 
parts.  Industrial  instruments,  research 
laboratory  equipment,  and  motion  pic- 
ture equipment.  The  Soviet  Union  it- 
self was  licensed  to  receive  carbon  black. 
rubber  hose  and  tubing,  sj-nthetlc  rub- 
ber, petroleum  products,  plastic  prod- 
ucts, power  transmission  systems  and 
pacrts,  manmade  fibers,  tires,  and  tubes. 
These,  mind  you.  comprise  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  items  listed  for  only 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1964. 

In  1964  alone  3.187  licenses  valued  at 
over  $406  million  were  issued  for  export 
of  commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Eastern  European  satellites.  This  is 
a  phenomenal  jump  over  1963.  which 
.saw  the  is.suance  of  2.377  licenses  valued 
at  $139  million,  and  1962.  during  which 
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the  total  value  of  export  licenses  was 
slightly  less  than  $50  million. 

In  addition  to  licensing  these  com- 
modities for  export  to  Comniimlsl  na- 
tions, our  Government  has  talcen  an- 
other step  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
trade  with  the  Communists.  Through 
tlie  Export-Import  Bank,  sustained  by 
tax  dollars,  guarantees  arc  being  ex- 
tended to  commercial  banlis  covering 
the  credit  involved  in  many  of  these 
.sales  to  the  Communists.  During  1954 
alone,  the  Eximbank  issued  guarantees 
to  U.S.  commercial  banks  covering  sales 
of  S30,500.000  of  nsiricultural  products  to 
Hungary;  $5,290,000  of  agricultural 
I)roducts  to  Poland;  $437,533  of  capital 
goods  to  Yugoslavia. 

An  example  of  hov.-  this  can  work  to 
the  detriment  of  the  American  taxpayer 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  export  license 
issued  last  August  authoriElna;  the  ship- 
ment of  butter  valued  at  S860.000  to 
East  Germany.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  license  as  approved  by 
the  Conmierce  Department,  the  Amer- 
ican exporters  made  a  deal  to  sell  2,204.- 
600  pounds  of  butter  at  S3a.009  per 
himdred  pounds. 

But  tlie  American  taxpayer,  through 
the  Agriculture  Department,  pays  a  sub- 
sidy of  $24.50  a  hundred  pounds  to  en- 
able the  American  cxiiOrt,ers  to  acquire 
butter.     This  amounts  to  $540,127. 

The  deal,  therefore,  involves  a  subsidy 
by  US.  taxpayers  of  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  to  the  Communists. 

And  when  taxpayers'  money  is  used 
to  sell  stibsidized  products  or  commodi- 
ties to  members  of  the  Commimist  bloc, 
or  to  guarantee  credits,  that  is  a  form  of 
aid  to  the  Reds,  no  matter  how  the 
transactions  may  be  described. 

It  is  bscoming  evident  that  what  many 
of  us  have  feared  for  some  time  is  com- 
ing to  pass.  The  machinci-y  for  extend- 
ing credit  to  the  Communists  and  the 
ridiculous  semanlic  distinction  between 
straleaic  and  nonstralecic  commodities 
have  begun  to  merge  so  that  we  will 
soon  find  ourselves  guaranteeing  the 
loans  to  sell  items,  many  of  which  we 
subsidize  at  taxpayers'  expense,  to 
s'.rengtlien  a  Commimist  bloc  which  has 
vowed  to  destroy  oui-  way  of  life. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  the 
last  year  or  so  about  old  myths  with 
respect  to  our  dealings  with  foreign  na- 
tions. One  of  these  myths,  which  by 
now  seems  quite  old.  is  the  myth  that  "a 
fat  Communist  Is  less  dangerous  thait 
a  lean  Commtmist."  This  little  cliche 
is  based  upon  the  philosophy  that  tlie 
greater  the  prosperity  of  Commmiist 
regimes,  the  less  they  need  fear  discon- 
tent in  their  own  countries.  Experience 
has  t«u«;ht  us,  howevev.  that  as  fear  of 
internal  discontent  is  reduced  in  Com- 
munist-dominated countries,  its  leaders 
begin  to  smack  their  lips  in  anticipa- 
tion of  benefits  to  be  reaped  through 
subversion  and  eventual  domination  of 
their  nc'trhboring  states. 

Every  Communist  state  has  undergone 
an  initial  period ,  of  ruthless  police 
brutality  to  completely  sub.iueate  its  peo- 
ple and  quell  all  re.-^istance.  Once  it  has 
terroiized  the  citizenry  into  submission 
through  midnight  arrests,  state  execu- 
tions, and  mass  political  imprisonment. 


It  then  tells  the  world  it  is  "liberalizing" 
its  hbld  over  its  people.  In  fact,  what  it 
Is  doing  is  moving  from  living  hell  to 
political  purgatory  while  telling  anyone 
who  will  listen  that  it  has  ascended  into 
Communist  heaven.  We  have  seen  this 
In  Russia.  'Yugoslavia.  Poland.  East  Ger- 
many, Cuba,  and  every  other  Communist 
controlled  country.  And  as  the  coun- 
try's masters  become  more  ■'liberal."  the 
fat  Communist  arguu.ent  is  trotted  out 
again  and  again  as  a  justification  for 
helping  tlie  Communists  over  the  hurdles 
they  have  created  by  destroying  the 
nation's  productive  capacity  and  butch- 
ering its  citizens.  Never  mentioned  is 
the  fact  tiiat  Cuba  was  subjugated  by 
the  Communists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  had  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  in- 
comes in  Latin  America  prior  to  Castro. 
A1.S0  never  mentioned  is  the  growing 
strength  of  communism  in  Italy,  which 
also  has  a  thriving  economy. 

The  sustenance  of  communism  is  not 
so  much  a  function  of  internal  economics 
as  it  is  of  internal  militaiY  and  police 
control.  A.s  stated  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  March  31.  1965,  in  an 
article  entitled,  "West  Europe:  How 
Red?  ": 

Where  there  was  no  Red  army,  free  com- 
petition prevailed  between  the  existing 
political  parties.  In  such  tree  competition, 
the  moderate  conservative  and  moderate 
Socialist  Parties  won  over  rhc  CommunlBW. 

The  article  also  states  that  with  the 
exception  of  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
there  is  no  stark  poverty  in  Western 
Europe.    It  continues: 

still.  Communist  parties  of  considerable 
strength  and  influence  exist  today  in  some 
of  the  Western  European  countries. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  Commu- 
nists control  Western  Europe  but  it  does 
point  out  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
theory  that  a  Communist  is  boi-n  and  can 
only  surrive  in  areas  of  abject  poverty 
and  social  discontent. 

The  heart  of  this  "fat  Communist" 
theory  rests  in  the  argument  that  In  ad- 
dition to  bringing  about  an  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  through  trade,  we 
will  also  achieve  somewhat  of  a  break- 
through in  bringing  about  an  exchange 
of  ideas.  This,  it  is  felt,  is  ihe  best  way 
of  bringing  about  a  gradual  change  in 
the  Communist  aggressive  intent.  There 
is.  of  course,  not  the  slightest  historical 
proof  supporting  this  point  of  view. 

Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  had 
the  busiest  business  relations  with  many 
democratic  countries,  but  that  exchange 
of  jroods  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  dic- 
tatoiial  sti-ueture  of  their  governmental 
systems;  nor  did  it  have  the  slightest 
influence  on  the  carrying  out  of  their 
policies.  And  as  already  pointed  out, 
not  even  in  the  case  of  postwar  Yugo- 
slavia did  the  exchange  of  goods  with 
democratic  countries  succeed  in  advei'se- 
ly  affecting  her  dictatorial  regime  over 
the  long-suffering  "liberalized"  Yugo- 
slav people.  And  yet.  somehow  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  become  hidden  in  pro- 
nouncements of  bureaucratic  sophistry 
calculated  to  Justify  policy  aU-eady  de- 
cided upon. 

The  same  holds  true  for  Poland,  to 
whom  we  have  been  exceedingly  kind 


these  last  few  years  through  granting 
"most  favored  nation"  trade  classifica- 
tion and  foreign  aid  through  the  food- 
for-peace  program.  In  .spite  of  these 
steps,  which  should  have  at  least  held 
her  in  a  fixed  ideologic  position  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union.  State 
Dei)artment  ofHcials  are  concerned  over 
the  new  subservience  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
eritmcnt  to  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  tlie 
Washington  Evening  Star  pointed  out  on 
March  25.  1965: 

One  of  the  ironies  of  our  time  1.^  the  9.ay 
in  which  Poland,  under  the  Communist  re- 
Kime  headed  by  Wladyslaw  Gomulk!!,  seern.^ 
to  be  coming  completely  subservient  once 
og.iin  to  the  Kremlin, 

The  simple  but  not  necessarily  plea.s- 
ant  fact  is  that  we  must  begin  to  utillzf 
our  economic  power  as  a  tool  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  cold  war  more  effectively 
than  has  been  the  case  In  these  last  few 
years.  Certainly  we  should  not  open  iip 
the  floodgates  to  increased  trade  with 
the  Communists  indiscriminately.  On 
the  contrary,  as  stated  in  Hou^e  Report 
No.  1442  of  June  1,  1964,  by  the  Houtt 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

The  insirument  oi  economic  po'icy  should 
be  used  to  promote  further  liberaliaatlon  r; 
ttie  Internal  systems  and  thf  shifting  of  So- 
viet bloc  resources  from  military  program' 
into  areas  of  civil  and  consumer  prodnctior 

This  will  not  be  accomplished  by  re- 
lieving their  military-industrial  complex 
of  the  burden  of  producing  consumer 
items.  It  can  only  be  accomplished  b.v 
placing  the  Communists  in  the  position 
wherein  they  must  relinquish  some  of 
their  desired  military  goals  In  order  to 
satisfy  their  nonmilitary  internal  de- 
mands. 

We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  thf 
monolithic  aspect  of  the  Communist 
economy  in  comparison  with  the  capital- 
istic system.  There  is  only  so  larije  an 
economic  caoability  in  any  society  at  any 
given  moment.  An  economy  determined 
by  the  cost-price  ratio  and  the  open 
market  h.is  always  shov.ii  it-s  caimcity 
to  outproduce  the  planned  ecinomy  in 
which  profit  plays  no  part.  It  is  not, 
however,  as  susceptible  to  direction  as  the 
planned  or  communistic  economy. 
Hence,  over  a  reasonably  short  iieiiod  of 
time,  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  under- 
estimate the  cftectlveness  of  a  Commu- 
nist economic  thrust  in  a  politically  moti- 
vated direction.  Perhaps  the  best  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  present  space  race.  In 
which  the  Soviets  have  an  acknowled'jed 
lead,  particularly  in  booster  rockctn 
That  the  Soviets  use  this  appronch  in 
achieving  economic-political  objectives 
needs  no  additional  elaboratio!i.  It  has, 
ho.vever,  been  particularly  well  stntcd  In 
the  Soviet  publication.  Red  Stnr.  of  July 
7.  1965; 

\n  economy  subordinated  to  n  slii^li?  pl'^- 
a  single  will,  can  more  fully  and  purpore- 
fuUy  utilise  material  and  human  rcsourofs 
and  insure  the  harmonious  functioning  of  all 
links  of  the  national  economic  organism 

Subordination  of  Communist  economic 
procedures  to  political  go? Is  is  not  rele- 
gated sokiy  to  internal  policies.  The 
Communist  businessman  is  usually  play- 
ing a  dual  role,  in  that  he  is  not  inter- 
ested only  In  making  a  "good  business 
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deal."  but  is  willing,  able,  and  prepared 
ID  literally  steal  his  way  into  economic 
success, 

Pli.cation  of  the  American  business- 
man is  attempting  by  holding  out  the  vi- 
sion of  juicy  short-term  profits  engen- 
dered in  an  environment  blessed  by  our 
Fedeial  Government.  Whr.t  is  not  em- 
plia.'lzcd  is  that  lie  Is  stren<;then!ng  a 
polUical  system  which  is  overtly  and 
actively  dedicated  to  the  obo:i.-;liment 
of  the  very  conditions  which  have  madfe 
n;  possible  for  him  to  reap  profits  in  the 
fvsi  place.  The  proponents  of  increased 
trade  with  CommunLst  bloc  nations  re- 
sent the  suggestion  that  this  new  busi- 
ness is  being  bought  with  30  pieces  of  sil- 
vrr.  but  the  analogy  is  not  entiiely  with- 
out justification. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  for  40  years, 
disciis.sed  the  problems  facing  these  di- 
rectly involved  in  trade  with  the  So- 
viet bloc  hi  an  excellent  article  published 
list  year  in  the  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view The  article,  entitled  "The  U.S. 
Businessman  Faces  the  Soviet  Spy,"  is 
much  too  long  to  discuss  at  this  point, 
but  I  want  to  include  several  pertinent 
quotes  well  worth  considering?  Mr. 
Hoover  states  that  there  is  today  a  mas- 
sive, systematic,  and  nurijo.sefu!  attempt 
by  the  intelligence  services  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  nations,  headed  by  Moscow,  to 
!)bt.iin  iiiformation.  legally  and  illegally, 
ab.-iut  American  industry. 

^^r.  Hoover  says : 

The  United  States  today  Is  Soviet  spy  tar- 
get No.  1.  Never  in  history  has  a  nation 
been  under  such  highly  organized  and  com- 
petent spy  attack.  Reputable  businessmen, 
often  without  their  being  aware  of  It,  are 
playing  key  roles  In  It, 

For  those  w-ho  continue  to  argue  that 
xe  are  weaning  the  satellites  away  from 
Soviet  control,  Mr.  Hoover  has  some 
(lightening  facts: 

.Soviet  espionage  (in  the  United  States) 
is  closely  coordinated  with  the  Intelligence 
systems  of  the  satellite  countries.  FBI  In- 
vestigations reflect  that  the  Soviets  guide 
and  direct  the  satellite  spy  systems.  In 
Western  countries,  for  example,  Soviet  and 
Bulellitc  military,  navul,  and  air  attaches  meet 
together  under  Russian  direction.  Moscow 
hue  lull  access  to  data  gathered  by  the  satel- 
lites. Hence,  we  must  speak  not  of  Soviet 
but  of  Soviet-bloc  IntclUgeuce.  As  of  No- 
vember 1,  1003.  there  were  407  satellite  dlp- 
lom.tic  personnel  and  640  dependents  In 
the  United  States.  This  almost  doubles  the 
potential  of  Soviet  Intelligence. 

Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  and  unpleas- 
ant ns  it  certainly  is,  we  are  opening  a 
"Pandora's  box"  when  we  talk  of  greatly 
Increasing  our  trade  with  Communist- 
bloc  nations.  Should  we  misjudge  the 
Communist's  Intent  by  assigning  to  him 
noble  motives  alien  to  his  history,  we  run 
the  risk  of  creating  a  Franken.stein  mon- 
ster, too  belligerent  to  live  with  in  peace, 
Md  with  further  growth,  perhaps  too 
Powerfu)  to  defeat. 

It  would  be  extremely  foolish  and  ir- 
responsible for  this  Government  to  trust 
the  Communists  in  economic  matters 
any  mora  than  we  are  ■Rilling  to  trust 
them  in  political  affairs.  Just  as  we  de- 
mand a  quid  pro  quo  in  diplomatic  neao- 
tiations,  we  should  insist  upon  doing 
■ikewise  in  any  business  barters. 


Let  the  administration  come  foi'ward 
with  a  plan  of  action  which  involves  the 
utilization  of  our  economic  power  as  a 
political  wedge  just  as  the  Communists 
do.  Let  this  be  our  nonviolent  approach 
to  resolution  of  cold  war  problems. 

If  the  Communists  wish  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, let  this  administration  license 
those  sales  contingent  upon  the  opening 
of  a  given  number  of  checkpoints  along 
the  Berlin  wall. 

If  the  Cuban  Communists  need  wheat, 
let  our  businessmen  provide  it  after  we 
have  received  concrete  and  enforceable 
assurances  that  United  States,  or  per- 
haps even  U.N.  Inspectors  have  free  ac- 
cess throughout  the  Island. 

If  the  Communists  anywhere  need 
heavy  industrial  equipment  or  other 
Items  we  might  now  consider  too  stra- 
tegic to  provide,  let  us  provide  it  after 
they  agree  to  open  their  gates  to  the  free 
press. 

Any  nuiiiber  of  political  concessions 
could  be  insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite 
to  expanded  trade.  The  magnitude  of 
our  demands  could  very  easily  be  tai- 
lored to  the  extent  of  trade  the  Commu- 
nists dsslie.  We  could  demand  that  am- 
nesty be  granted  to  political  prisoners: 
that  they  allow  the  entry  of  foreign 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers:  that 
they  cease  aiding  Castro.  Ho  Chi  Mliih. 
or  Sukarno;  that  free  world  businessmen 
be  allowed  to  maintain  commercial  rep- 
resentation within  their  borders:  that 
they  will  ui-ihold  rights  to  patents  and 
copjaights;  that  they  will  refrain  from 
dumping  surpluses  to  glut  the  market; 
that  they  halt  transshipment  of  Western 
goods  to  embargoed  nations,  and  many, 
many  more. 

As  Republican  Leader  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  stated  at  the  joint  leadership  meet- 
ing on  March  4.  1965: 

If  we  are  not  going  to  negotiate  the  'Viet- 
namese question  until  the  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  ceases,  an  equally  necessary 
step  would  be  to  stop  entertaining  the  over- 
tures of  the  Commimist  nations  for  broader 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations  and  to  inten- 
sify our  eHorts  to  persuade  our  friends  to  do 
the  same,  until  the  Communists  have  dem- 
onstrated their  good  faith  In  areas  where  notr 
only  freedom  but  life  and  death  arc  at  stake. 

And  as  House  Minority  Leader  Jfrhy 
Ford  stated  immediately  thereafter: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  urge  a  "no 
concession,  no  deal"  policy,  meaning  that 
the  Communists  must  be  ready  to  make  con- 
cessions as  the  price  of  agreements  with  the 
United  States. 

Until  we  and  our  allies  arrive  at  such  a 
policy,  we  can  only  expect  more  Koreas  and 
Vletnams  and  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
Communist  subversion  around  the  earth. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  send  our 
young  men  around  the  world  to  fight  and 
die,  as  long  as  we  burden  om-  citizein-y 
with  a  S50-'oil!ion-a-year  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, and  as  long  as  we  live  in  an  age 
of  terror — all  because  communism,  exists 
and  menaces  freemen  everywhere — we 
would  be  foolish  indeed  to  adopt  any 
other  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point  several 
news  articles  dealing  with  this  subject. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  Post.  June  2,   1965] 

Red   China   Svbstantially   Boosts  Foreign 

Fund  From  Hong  Konc 

Hong  Kong. — Communist  China  has  sub- 
stantially boosted  its  foreign  exchange  in- 
come through  an  increase  of  trade  with  Hong 
Kong  and  private  Investment  In  the  British 
colony. 

-According  to  reliable  information  Pelping 
received  about  $500  million  m  foreign  ex- 
change from  Hong  Kong  during  1964,  about 
30  percent  more  than  In  the  previous  year 
and  nearly  60  percent  of  total  of  fully  con- 
vertible foreign  exchange  earned  by  Pelping 
from  business  with  the  non-Communist 
world. 

Urgently  In  need  of  foreign  exchange,  the 
Chinese  Communists  sold  their  products,  es- 
pecially food  and  textUes,  to  Hong  Kong  at 
prices  below  world  market  levels. 

Pelping  was  expected  to  Increase  It  foreign 
exchange  earnings  In  Hong  Kong  this  year 
by  about  25  percent.  By  1986  Chinese  Com- 
munist Income  should  total  about  8700  mil- 
lion If  the  present  rate  of  expansion  is  main- 
tained. 

Because  of  Its  economic  reliance  on  Hong 
Kong.  Peiplng  has  made  a  strong  effort  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  the  colony. 
Soviet  taunts  about  Its  toleration  of  British 
colonialism  on  Chinese  soil  have  been  dis- 
missed. 

FEEL    CONCERN 

Nevertheless,  some  British  observers  have 
become  concerned  about  the  growing  inftu- 
enc?  of  Peiplng  over  the  economy  of  Hong 
Kong  and  its  Chinese  businessmen 

There  are  14  banks  in  Hong  Kong  which 
are  listed  as  Communlst-owDed  or  controlled. 
The  recent  failure  of  two  non-Communist 
banks  was  a  major  factor  in  a  sharp  rise  In 
savings  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  China,  the 
chief  Communist  institution  here.  and.  Its 
subordinate  banks.  The  colony's  popula- 
tion of  3.7  million,  which  Is  about  68  percent 
Chinese,  has  begun  to  regard  Communist 
banks  as  safer  repositories  for  their  money. 

Chinese  Communist  banks  offer  competi- 
tive rates  of  Interest  for  savings  accounts  as 
high  BS  7  percent. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  investing  In 
private  corporations  and  Insurance  compa- 
nies. They  receive  some  Income  from  rents 
and  ere  constructing  a  large  housing  and 
shopping  center. 

HETAn.    STORES 

Thirty-one  retail  shops,  including  19  China 
products  dcpiirtment  stores,  are  operated  by 
Chinese  Communists  In  the  colony.  Two 
additional  large  department  stores  are  being 
built. 

From  Initial  emphasis  on  fairly  sophisti- 
cated goods  aimed  at  the  tourist  trade  de- 
partment stores  have  begun  to  appeal  mo.-c 
to  the  Chinese  lower  middle  class  Income 
groups.  Stores  offer  at  cheap  prices  such 
items  as  clothing,  piece  goods,  tableware,  and 
cutlery. 

In  these  commercial  activities  as  well  ns 
In  bulk  trade  with  Hong  Kong,  the  Chinese 
Communists  narrow  their  profit  margins  to 
maximize  their  total  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. 

OVERSEAS    CHINESE 

A  greater  part  of  Peiplng's  income  from 
Hong  Kong  comes  from  trade  and  remit- 
ta.-.ces  of  overseas  Chinese  through  Com- 
munist banks. 

About  30  percent  of  Peiplng'a  exports  to 
Honj  Kong  are  reexported  to  such  countries 
as  Japan.  Indonesia.  Thailand.  Cambodia, 
and  Formosa,  which  takes  such  products  as 
Chinese  native  medicines  which  It  cannot 
obtain  elsewhere. 

The  Chinese  Communists  received  »343 
million  last  year  from  trade  with  Hong  Kong. 
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In  tbe  first  4  months  of  1965  Pelplng  earned 

8131   mUUon. 

More  than  half  of  the  colony's  food  and 
water  comes  from  the  Coinmunlst-controUed 
mainland.  The  colony  paid  Pelplng  »2.a 
million  last  year  for  water. 

TOTAL    INCOME 

The  total  foreign  exchange  Income  from 
Hong  Kong  was  approximately  equivalent 
to  what  Pelplng  spent  in  non-Communist 
countries  lust  year  to  Import  6.3  million  met- 
ric tons  of  grain  to  help  make  up  a  domestic 
food  deficit,  and  for  cotton  and  fertilizer. 
This  exchange  also  has  helped  Pelplng  to 
buy  some  industrial  equipment  from  such 
countries  as  Japan.  Britain.  France,  West 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  3.  1965] 
Pejping  Declares  Vietnam  Is  Focus  of  Asti- 

UNrrED  States  Fight — New  Statement  of 

Mtittahy    Doctrine    Sats    War    There   Is 

Part  of  Ekcirc-ement 

(By  Seymovir  Topping) 

HoNO  KoNo.  September  2. — Communist 
China  declared  today  that  lis  support  of  rev- 
olutionary wars  in  underdeveloped  countries 
was  a  strategy  directed  at  the  eventual  en- 
circlement of  the  United  Slates  and  Western 
Europe. 

In  a  new  statemen:  of  military  doctrine, 
Peiping  said  that  the  focus  of  this  world- 
wide revolutionary  struggle  was  now  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  demonstrates  that  a 
■people's  war"  In  Asia.  Africa,  or  Latin  Amer- 
ica can  be  waged  successfully  against  the 
United  Stales,  the  st.itcment  asserted. 

These  definitions  of  Chinese  Communist 
global  strat'!g>'  were  contained  in  an  article 
by  Marshal  Lin  PiBO.  Minister  of  Defense,  a 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Conamunist  Party 
and  a  Di-puty  Premier. 

An  extensive  summary  of  the  article,  mark- 
ing the  20th  anniversary  of  the  World  War 
II  victory  over  Japan,  was  distributed  by 
Hslnhutt,  the  Chinese  Communist  press 
agency. 

ALL  PAPBRS  TO  «UNT  TEXT 

The  text,  of  more  than  50.000  words.  Is  to 
be  published  tomorrow  in  Jeumin  Jih  Pao. 
the  party  newspaper;  Hung  Chi.  ideological 
journal  of  the  central  committee,  and  all 
provincial  and  municipal  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Marshal  Lin  stated  that  the  outlook  for  a 
worldwide  revolutionary  movement  against 
the  United  States  was  more  favorable  than 
ever  before  and  that  the  application  of  the 
theories  of  Muo  Tse-tung,  the  chairman  of 
the  party,  could  result  in  an  overcoming 
of  the  superior  material  strength  of  the  In- 
dustrial powers  of  North  America  and  West- 
ern Europe. 

Tbe  article  reviewed  the  military  strategy 
of  Mr.  Mao.  which  holds  that  revolutionary 
bases  must  bC' established  in  rural  areas  bo 
that  cities  can  be  encircled  from  the  coun- 
tryside. This  technique  was  employed  suc- 
cessfully ill  the  war  against  Japan  and  In 
the  clvii  war  against  the  Chinese  Natlonallsta. 

THEORY  related  TO  PRESENT 

Marshal  Lin  then  stated  that  the  Mao 
theory  was  "of  outstanding  and  universal 
practical  Importance  for  present  revolution- 
ary struggles,"    He  wrote: 

■Take  the  entire  globe — If  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  can  be  called  'cities  of 
the  world'  then  Asia,  .\frlca.  and  Latin 
America  constitute  'rural  areas  of  the  world." 
"Since  World  War  II.  the  proletarian  rev- 
olutionary movement  has  for  various  reasons 
been  temporarily  held  back  In  North  America 
and  the  West  European  capitalist  countries 
while  the  people's  revolutionary  movement 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  has  been 
growing  vigorously. 


"In  a  sense,  the  contemporary  world  rev- 
olution also  presents  a  picture  of  the  en- 
circlement of  cities  by  rural  areas." 

The  marshal  added: 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  whole  cause  of 
world  revolution  hinges  on  the  revolutionary 
struggles  of  the  Asian.  African,  and  Latin 
American  peoples,  who  make  up  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  world's  population. 
The  Socialist  countries  should  regard  It  as 
their  Iniernationalist  duty  to  support  the 
people's  revolutionary  struggle  In  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America." 

The  first  hint  that  this  doctrinal  statement 
would  be  forthcoming  was  given  In  a  speech 
made  last  May  by  Peng  Chen,  mayor  of  Pel- 
plng and  a  Politburo  member,  at  the  Jakarta 
celebration  of  the  4Dth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Indonesian  Communist 
Party. 

Mr.  Peng  asserted  : 

"To  win  victory  In  the  world  revolution, 
the  proletariat  must  attach  great  Importance 
to  revolutions  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America — that  Is.  to  revolutions  in  the 
world's  rural  areas,  and  there  is  no  other 
path." 

This  reference  In  his  speech  attracted  little 
public  attention,  although  It  aroused  the 
interest  of  analysts  here. 

Marshal  Lin's  article  elaborates  on  the 
theory  that  has  become  Chinese  Communist 
dogma.  In  essence,  it  conflicts  with  the 
global  pattern  of  M*irxlst-Lenlnist  theory,  ad- 
herded  to  by  Moscow,  that  the  proletariat 
must  lead  the  revolution,  and  subscribes  to 
the  Maoist  theory  that  It  must  be  based  on 
tbe  peasantry. 

SOVIET     POSITION    RIOICt;LEI} 

The  article  accused  the  Soviet  leadership 
of  collaborating  with  ttie  United  States  in 
opposing  "people's  wars."  It  ridiculed  what 
It  described  us  an  untrue  assertion  of 
"Khrushchev  revisionists"  that  "a  single 
spark  on  any  part  of  the  globe  may  touch 
o.*r  a  world  nuclear  conflagration  and  bring 
destruction  to  mankind." 

Expressing  determination  to  stand  by  tbe 
Vietnamese  Comnuinlsts.  Marshal  Lin  de- 
clared that  hip  forces  were  prepared  for  any 
United  States  attack. 

"We  want  to  tell  the  United  States  Im- 
perialists once  again  that  a  vast  ocean  of 
several  hundred  million  Chinese  people  In 
orms  will  be  more  than  enough  to  submerge 
your  few  million  aggressor  troops."  he  as- 
serted. "If  you  dare  to  Impose  war  on  us  we 
shall  gain  freedom  of  action.  It  will  then 
be  up  to  you  to  decide  how  the  war  will  be 
fought.  We  shall  fight  in  ways  most  advai^ 
tageous  to  us  to  destroy  the  enemy  and 
wherever  the  enemy  can  be  moat  easily  de- 
stroyed." 

The  article  asserted  that  a  world  war  would 
result  only  in  the  turning  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  to  communism  and  the 
doom  of  the  United  States. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  3.  1965 1 
Chou   Bars   U.N.   Role 

Tokyo.  September  2. — Premier  Chou  En- 
lal  of  Communist  China  declared  today  that 
Pelplng  would  "never  allow  the  United  Na- 
ilon-s  to  poke  a  hand  Into  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Chou  spoke  at  a  reception  In  the  North 
Vietniimese  Embassy  in  Pelplng. 

His  remarks,  reported  In  a  Peiping  broad- 
cast monitored  in  Tokyo,  emphasized  Chlna"3 
opposition  to  United  Nations  peacemaking 
efforts.  This  opposition  was  also  proclalmpd 
yesterday  In  a  statement  by  the  press  agency 
Hsinhua. 

""The  United  States  la  playing  no  end  of 
tricks  for  its  peace-talks  plot."  Premier  Chou 
said.  "It  has  openly  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  intervene  In  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion.   And  officials  of  the  United  Nations.  In- 


cluding the  Secretary  Qeneral,  feeling  much 
flattered,  are  working  to  this  end  In  all  di- 
rections."' 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  3,  iggsi 
Closb  Vote  in  U.N    on   Red  China  Sees- 
US.  FicHT  Against  Seat  for  Peiping  To  Be 
Difficult 

I  By  Raymond  Danlell) 
UNrrED  NA'noNS.  NY.,  September  2— The 
United  States  will   be   fighting  a  rearguard 
action  to  prevent  the  seating  of  Communist 
China  by  the  30th  General  Assembly. 

After  battling  successfully  for  IS  years 
to  keep  the  Peiping  government  out  of  the 
world  organization,  the  United  States  will 
be  forced  to  rely  on  a  tactical  maneuver  to 
avoid  defeat  by  a  slim  majority. 

There  are  few  who  believe  that,  even  If 
this  succeeds,  the  United  States  will  be  obie 
to  hold  the  line  much  longer.  Dr.  Ralph 
J.  Bunche.  Under  Secretary  for  Special  Politi- 
cal Affairs,  said  twice  this  summer  that  he 
expected  Communist  China  to  be  In  the 
United  Nations  In  2  years. 

CLOSE  vote  indicated 

If  a  vote  were  taken  tomorrow  on  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  Red  China's  admittance,  it 
would  probably  be  52  to  50  or  64  to  53.  de- 
pending upon  how  wavering  delegations  a- 
nally  voted.  As  miuiy  as  nine  delegations 
may  abstain. 

Tliese  figures  are  based  on  a  count  taken 
by  several  delegations  favoring  the  ns. 
stand. 

The  outcome  of  the  battle  In  the  Assembly, 
which  will  open  September  21,  probably  uc- 
pends  on  whether  a  simple  majority  or  a  vole 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  attending  and 
voting  Is  required. 

The  last  time  the  Issue  came  before  the 
Assembly,  In  1963.  It  was  ruled  that  the  mat- 
ter was  of  such  Importance  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  would  be  required  for  affirmative  action. 

Some  supporters  of  the  United  States  hnvt 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  Is  likely  to  refuse  lo 
rule  that  a  procedure  adopted  4  years  iitjo  is 
still  valid. 

two-thihds  role  sought 

"The  two-thirds  rule  proved  superfluous  In 
1063  when  the  resolution  to  se.it  the  ChineM 
Communists  was  defeated.  57  to  41.  Timts 
have  changed,  however,  and  this  year  the 
United  States  and  Its  supporters  will  seek 
reaffirmation  of  ihe  rule.  "This  was  Imposed 
by  a  simple  majority  in  19SI. 

It  was  recalled  that  In  1961  all  the  coun. 
tries  backing  Communist  China  voted 
against  the  ""important  question"'  resolution 
with  four  exceptions.  These  were  Bntnlr., 
which  supported  the  resolution,  and  Paki- 
stan. Somalia,  and  Sierra  Leone,  whlcli 
abstained. 

Assuming  that  the  former  abstainers  voted 
afflmiatively,  the  result  would  be  61  in  favor 
and  53  against. 

Several  ma.)or  events  that  affect  the  issue 
of  Chinese  Communist  membership  have 
taken  place  since  the  lost  time  It  came  before 
the  Assembly,  which  did  not  consider  It  at 
Its  last  session  because  of  a  deadlock  among 
the  great  powers  over  payment  of  peace- 
keeping expenses. 

One  was  the  decision  by  Prance  In  Jan- 
uary 1064.  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  Pelplng.  Another  was  the  withdrawal 
of  Indonesia  from  the  United  Nations  last 
March. 

Still  another  consideration  Is  the  flghtme 
In  Vietnam  and  the  emergence  of  Commu- 
nist China  as  a  nuclear  power. 

TWO  chinas  issue  remains 

Just  what  form  of  resolution  proposmg 
membership  for  Communist  China  will  take 
Is  not  known     In  making  their  calculations. 
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most  of  the  delegations  that  have  under- 
taken to  count  votes  have  assumed  that  It 
will  propose  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  which,  now  represents  all  China,  as 
well  as  tbe  granting  of  membership  to  tbe 
jjovernment  of  mainland  China. 

A  resolution  that  provided  that  Natlon- 
.iUst  China  could  remain  In  the  organization 
would  attract  more  support. 

Although  there  was  no  voting  In  the  lost 
Assembly  session,  only  two  countries  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  two  Chinas  In  the  general 
debate  while  many  times  that  number  spoke 
ugalnst  the  idea. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7. 1965| 

Ur^ITED  STATES  HESITANT  ON  RED  TRADE  TALKS 

Now 

Administration  sources  have  thrown  cold 
water  on  a  proposal  that  Commerce  Secretary 
John  T.  Connor  and  Senator  Warren  Mac- 
NusoN,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  visit  Rus- 
sin  and  other  Iron  Curtain  countries  to  ex- 
plore prospects  of  expanding  East-West  trade. 

M\GNL'soN  had  been  quoted  as  saying  the 
plan  had  President  Johnson's  blessing. 

But.  an  admlnlftratlon  source  sold  last 
night  that  Magnuson's  announcement  was 
very  untimely  and  unwelcome"  In  view  of 
tlip  current  deterioration  of  Soviet-American 
rel:illons  over  Vietnam. 

He  said  the  Idea  originated  with  Maonu- 
50N.  not  within  the  administration.  It  was 
lesrned  that  the  President  did  discuss  It  with 
the  Washington  Senator  but  made  no  com- 
nTltmenl. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  White  House  has 
not  ruled  out  such  a  trip  for  some  time  in 
the  future.  But.  ns  one  official  put  It.  the 
:id.iiinlstratlon  wants  ""to  put  It  on  the  back 
burner"  for  the  present  because  of  the  In- 
tcn.^iflcation  of  the  cold  war. 

Other  sources  hiive  Indicated  that  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  may  not  be  sufficiently 
prepared  for  such  a  mission.  As  one  case  In 
point,  the  AFL-CIO.  representing  more  than 
15  million  trade  unicnisu.  Is  solidly  on  rec- 
ord against  any  exp.insion  of  East-West  trade 
without  extracting  political  concessions  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

[Prom  the  National  Farmers  Union  Wash- 
ington Newsletter.  June  11.  1965) 

Farm  Products  Account  for  Most  Bloc 
Trade 

U.S.  goods  valued  at  834.9  million  were  ap- 
proved for  export  to  the  US  S  R.  and  other 
ensiorn  European  countries  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1965.  according  lo  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Tlie  principal  destinations  w-ere  the 
USSR..  »21.8  million;  Hungary,  $4  mUUon; 
Csechuslovakia,  $3.9  million;  and  East  Ger- 
miiny,  82  4  million. 

Agricultural  products  accounted  for  $22.7 
million  of  this  volume.  Soybean*,  valued  at 
$19-7  million,  was  the  principal  agricultural 
commodity.  Of  the  soybeans  licensed.  814.4 
million  was  destined  for  the  U.S.SJt.  The 
''text  largest  commodity  category  licensed 
wiis  miscellaneous  Industrial  chemicals,  val- 
ued at  C4.6  million,  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

lu  1064.  significant  agricultural  commodi- 
ties exported  to  bloc  countries  Included  SI  81 
million  In  wheat:  unmanufactured  cotton. 
*25.5  million:  rice.  S10.4  million;  and  soy- 
beans. 88.3  million 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 
OP  1965 

The  Senate  resiinied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 


ernment costs,  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity In  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
substitute  proposal  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  sup- 
port loan  concept  of  65  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  That  proposal  lias  been  in  effect 
for  27  years. 

We  are  entering  a  program,  if  this  sub- 
stitute is  agreed  to,  which  would  under- 
mine the  entire  farm  price-support  pro- 
gram in  this  country  for  all  other  basic 
commodities.  It  would  go  further  and 
destroy  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United 
States.  There  would  be  limitations 
based  on  payments.  It  is  inherently 
wrong  that  a  fai"mer  should  receive  a 
large  percentage  of  his  income  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  No  busi- 
ness should  receive  a  substantial  part  of 
its  Income  from  the  Treasury. 

The  new  concept  with  respect  to  cot- 
ton, the  compensatory  payment,  with  a 
low  world  price  loan  of  21  cents  a  pound, 
which  the  substitute  would  provide  for 
Middling  inch  cotton — let  me  specify 
with  reference  to  the  first  year — would 
thereafter  decline  to  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  average  world  price. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  set  in  mo- 
tion a  downward  spiral  in  world  cotton 
prices  with  no  brakes  or  no  pullout 
mechanism.  The  growers'  income,  if 
there  were  no  limitation,  would  be  pro- 
tected in  the  first  year,  and  only  in  the 
first  year.    This  is  a  4-year  program. 

It  would  be  rapidly  undermined  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  geared  to  a  forced  de- 
chne  in  the  world  price,  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  farmers'  income  would 
be  dependent  each  year  uixin  Govern- 
ment appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
thing  that  would  destroy  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry"  when  he  stated 
that  if  the  world  price  should  go  down  to 
20  cents,  to  19  cents,  or  to  18  cents,  this 
would  be  compensated  for  by  a  checlc 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
.such  a  program  would  not  work.  We 
could  not  get  those  appropriations,  and 
that  would  destroy  the  program.  It 
would  involve  a  tremendous  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  substitute  proposal  would  permit 
producers  to  stay  out  of  the  program 
and  plant  and  sell  some  50  percent  more 
than  their  allotted  acreage  production 
without  penalty.  Every  added  bale 
would  compete  with  production  by  co- 
operating farmers,  and  with  Govern- 
ment stocks.  Government  stocks  now 
total  more  than  10  million  bales. 

Why  should  we  make  it  mandatory  for 
some  growers  to  cut  back  and  allow  other 
growers  to  increase  their  production  at 
a  time  when  our  accumulated  stocks  are 
approximately  14,200.000  bales? 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  open  end 
planting  in  for  the  State  of  California  in 
order  to  get  a  vote  on  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  Agriculture.  He  left  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  personally  opposed. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  mean  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  cotton  acreage 
would  leave  the  Southeast  and  go  west- 
ward, to  California. 

If  the  raw  cotton  Industry  is  in  such 
desperate  straits,  why  is  it  that  we  per- 
mit growers  to  plant  150  percent  of  their 
allotment,  which  is  provided  for  in  this 
substitute? 

The  substitute  fails  to  provide  a  posi- 
tive type  of  export  program  for  U.S.  cot- 
ton. The  21-cents-a-pound  loan  for  the 
first  year,  if  it  is  administered  as  in  the 
recent  past,  would  enable  sellers  of  cot- 
ton from  other  countries  to  offer  their 
stocks  at  prices  just  below  ours. 

That  has  been  true  in  the  past.  We 
have  had  a  policy  of  letting  the  world 
know  what  our  export  price  is,  and 
therefore  foreign  countries  have  sold 
their  cotton  just  under  ours  and  have 
been  able  to  market  their  product.  As  a 
result,  the  United  Stales  has  been  a 
residual  .supplier. 

The  21-cents-a-pound  loan  for  the  first 
year  is  another  umbrella  over  world 
production.  We  shall  see  further  ex- 
pansion in  foreign  countries  as  against 
the  United  States. 

There  is  another  thing  that  is  unfair. 
As  we  have  reduced  acreage  in  this  coun- 
trj".  foreign  countries  have  increased 
their  acreage.  We  have  asked  the 
American  cotton  farmer  to  shoulder  tlie 
Ic'ad  of  acreage  reduction,  and  we  have 
followed  the  foolish  path  of  reducing 
acreage  in  this  country  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  world  stocks  into  line  with 
world  consumption.  It  has  been  a  fail- 
ure, because,  as  we  reduce,  foreign  coun- 
tries increase  their  production  at  our 
expense. 

This  substitute  would  hold  an  um- 
brella over  that  production. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  bill  is 
the  amendment  by  the  distingui.";hed 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  requires 
exports  to  be  sold  at  the  world  price  If 
we  would  export  cotton,  we  must  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Tlie  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  do  ju.;t 
that,  because  it  would  require  them  to 
accept  a  bid  at  tlie  pievaiUng  market 
price,  or  else,  if  they  refuse  to  report  to 
Congiess. 

What  could  be  simpler  for  our  export 
program  than  for  us  to  follow  the  market 
up.  or  follow  the  market  down,  and  al- 
ways follow  the  market?  If  we  had  done 
that,  we  would  have  exported  much  more 
cotton.  We  would  have  had  our  historic 
share.  We  would  not  be  a  residual  sup- 
plier in  the  export  market. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tin.iniished  Senator  from  Louisiana  v.  ould 
correct  the  situation. 

If  we  had  had  normal  cotton  exports 
from  this  country,  we  would  not  have  a 
real  cotton  surplus  today.  In  my  judg- 
ment. 

The  substitute  nullifies,  though  It  re- 
tains the  language,  the  national  mini- 
mum cotton  allotment  of  16  million 
acres.  It  would  establish,  instead,  a 
mandatory  acreage  reduction  of  10  per- 
cent, plus  such  attractive  incentives  that 
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farmers  would  be  forced  to  tr.ake  ap- 
proximately a  35-percent  decrease  in  pro- 
duction. This  would  cause!  a  proportion- 
ate loss  for  the  gins,  warehouses,  mer- 
chants, transporters,  and  cotton  sup- 
pliers of  all  kinds.  It  would  be  equivalent 
to  closing  down  every  third  business  con- 
cern in  the  cotton  industry. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  American 
cotton  grower  bearing  the  acreage  re- 
duction of  the  whole  world.  We  are 
doing  this  when  we  cut  the  acreage  a 
third  In  this  country,  as  is  here  provided, 
and  as  a  farmer  is  induced  to  do  by  the 
payments  provided.  We  .shall  merely 
cause  an  increase  in  production  in  Mex- 
ico. Ccntrra  America,  and  the  Asian 
and  African  Contments. 

The  substitute  provides  cotton  to  the 
domestic  mills  at  2  cents  a  pound  les.s, 
beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  than  the 
23'.-  cents  a  pound  current  base  cost  to 
the  domestic  user.  This  will  represent 
another  windfall  of  $90  million  for  the 
raw  cotton  cost.  How  could  it  be  con- 
sidered other  than  a  windfall,  since  the 
textile  prices  have  not  been  reduced  pro- 
portionately with  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  during  the  past  2 
years? 

I  was  present  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee when  the  rcpresentati\'es  of  the 
textile  Industry  appeared.  They  assured 
the  committee  that  if  Congress  gave 
thc:n  one- price  cotton,  textile  prices 
would  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

But  what  happened?  Textile  prices 
have  been  increased  and  increased 
again,  and  the  profits  of  the  mills  are  at 
an  alltimc  high  level.  Yet  we  are 
srantlng  another  subsidy  of  S90  million. 

Then  when  the  world  price  of  cotton 
slumps  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when 
the  suppnrt  price  will  be  90  percent  of 
the  world  market,  there  will  be  another 
tremendous  subsidy  to  ihe  mills. 

I  shall  read  from  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Committee: 

Tlie  Chairm.^n  iMr,  Ellenperi,  Well,  as- 
suming that  this  relief  for  which  you  are 
asking  is  obtained,  how  much  less  would 
you  sell  your  cotton  cloth  at? 

Mr.  RtiFfi.N 

At  that  time  Mr,  Ruffln  was  president 
of  the  American  Textile  Institute,  He 
was  appearing  before  the  committee  as 
a  witness  for  the  Institute,  stating  the 
position  of  the  textile  industry, 

Mr.  Ht-rriK,  I  think  It  is  very  clear,  based 
Cin  Mr  EMrnian's  testimony,  that  us  cotton 
gofs  dowii — I  understand.  Mr.  Ehrman,  that 
U  Js  prob;ibly  the  most  rem.-xrkiible  direct 
correliajon  tiiiit  econonnlsts  und  clurtiits 
fciwe  come  1,'ito  contact  witli,  cotton  goods 
follow  ir.e  price  of  cotton  down,  I  believe, 
more  clo'ely  than  nny  other  commodity 

Mr.  Ehr3,l4n.  I  have  never  personiUIy 
come  ncrasa  a  series  which  shows  such  a 
hush  correlJition, 

The  CHA!.tMAN.  That  may  be  the  answer 
to  ihe  question.  But  ussuming  that  a  sub- 
sidy would  be  puid  on  coiton.  say.  of  •  6 
cents  tjr  *30  a  bale,  if  yoti  were  to  get  that 
bsgtnnlng  on  July  1,  let  tis  K,'\y,  how  much 
change  In  price  would  there  be  in  the  Srtine 
kind  of  cloth  that  you  manufacture  in  June 
in  contrist  to  the  one  you  mnnufacTured 
In  July-:' 

^:r.  Rtrrft.v.  Mr.  Chairman 

Tlie  CH.M8JIAJJ.  It  would  be  very  little, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  RtJFFiN,  Sir. 


The  Chairman,  It  Vould  be  very  little, 
wouldn't  tt?  It  couldn't  affect  the  cost  of  a 
shirt  or  .^  dress  or 

Mr,  Rtn-riN.  Let  me  preface  this  by  saying 
this.  For  Instance,  in  one  line  of  goods  that 
we  manufacture  to  a  very  big  extent,  merely 
the  prospect  of  an  end  to  two-price  cotton 
hos  reduced  the  price  of  those  goods  4  and 
5  and  6  cents  a  yard. 

The  CiiAiF.MAN.  And  the  prospect  of  m  lybe 
a  law  being  enacted  has  restrained  a  lot  of 
people  from  buying  cotton,  too. 

Mr.  RuFFiM,  Yes,  air:   to  n  terrlflc  extent. 

The  C'B.AiRMi'N.  Yes.  sir.     I  know  that. 

Mr.RUTFiN.  Yes. sir. 

Tlie  Chair.man,  So.  it  goes  both  ways. 

Mr.  RUFFiN,  I  thlnlr  we  can  be  very  sure, 
based  on  many  years  of  histflry,  that  as  the 
cotton  cost  goes  down  you  are  going  to  see 
cotton  gcodii  prices  go  down  In  directly  the 
same  prop.3rtion. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would,  of  course, 
affect   immediately  the  cost  of  the  shirt? 

Mr,  RtTFFiN,  Yes,  air. 

Bear  in  mind,  .Senator,  that  cotton,  on 
the  average  raako.^  up  nb  percent  of  the  cost 
of  mFtr.ufacturinf^  the  goods,  and  .1  high 
oiBcial  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  tea- 
titled  to  a  congressional  committee  not  too 
long  ago.  an  estimate  that  the  consumer, 
the  buyer  of  cotton  goods,  Aculd  save  from 
S600  to  3RO0  million  a  yenr  by  reason  of 
doing  ov.ay  with  two-price  cotton. 

Last  year  I  led  the  fight  in  the  Senate 
for  one-price  cotton,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  mills  that  the  saving  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  pulilic.  Now  the  cotton 
fai-mer  has  had  it  taken  out  of  his  hide. 
Cotton  is  down  S17.50  a  bale,  or  over 
S250  million  a  year  based  on  last  year's 
crop,  with  a  similar  reduction  facing 
him  this  crop  year. 

All  of  the  farmers'  contribution  went 
Into  effect  at  the  domestic  and  export 
mill  door.  The  mills  received  a  bonanza 
pajTnent  based  on  cotton  unopened  in 
mill  hands  when  the  progi'am  went  into 
effect,  and  have  been  able  to  buy  their 
cotton  at  6'i  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
price  previously  paid. 

Decreased  mill  outlays  for  raw  cotton 
through  reduced  prices,  whether  brought 
about  by  payments  into  trade  channels 
or  directly  to  the  mills,  have  lowered 
their  cost  of  raw  materials  over  $800 
million. 

I  grant  that  the  mills  shared  their 
good  fortune  with  textile  laborers,  by 
three  wage  increases  amounting  to  5  per- 
cent each.  I  grant  that  they  increased 
their  investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment by  $120  million,  up  to  S760  million, 
as  evidenced  by  their  own  publications. 
This  helped  mill  suppliers. 

But  what  did  it  accomplish  on  tlieir 
promise  to  fanners,  to  increase  coirsump- 
tion  and  to  help  consumers  through  re- 
duced prices? 

The  p:lce  at  the  back  door  of  the  mill 
for  mill  goods  went  up.  The  promise  of 
a  1,1  million-bale  increase  in  domestic 
coirsumption  dwindled  downi  to  600,000 
bales,  and  most  of  the  increase  can  be 
accounted  for  through  inventoiT  replace- 
ment, because  the  pipelines  of  goods  had 
been  depleted  in  the  expectation  of  a 
price  drop.  The  facts  are  that  we  did 
not  consume  any  more  cotton  becaase  of 
the  one-price  policy,  but  becaase  the 
pipelines  had  been  allowed  to  run  empty. 
They  were  expecting  a  decrease  In  the 
price  of  cotton. 


The  mills  paid  increased  wages,  and 
Increased  their  Investment  in  plant  out 
of  their  profits.  But  in  addition,  their 
earnings  per  share  of  stock  increased 
from  nearly  100  percent  to  more  tlian 
1,000  percent  in  a  2-year  period.  One 
of  the  larger  mills  Increased  Its  earn- 
ings per  share  from  30  cents  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  to  G4  cents  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1964,  Another  Increased  its 
earnings  from  17  cents  a  share  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1963  to  48  cents  a  share 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1964. 

That  Is  where  the  test  Is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  earnings  of  the  cotton  mill 
owners. 

Another  mill,  one  of  the  largest.  In- 
creased its  earnings  from  68  cents  a 
share  in  the  first  quarter  of  1963  to  SI  35 
the  last  quarter  of  1964,  An  outstand- 
ing example  is  a  mill  that  Increa.ied  Its 
earnings  from  7  cents  a  share  Iti  the  Prst 
quarter  of  1963  to  76  cents  a  share  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1965. 

What  are  we  doing?  In  the  face  of 
these  larse  profits,  we  are  reducing  the 
price  of  cotton  still  furfier.  The  mills 
realize  S90  million  additional  savings  in 
the  price  of  their  raw  material  the  fir.^t 
year,  and  after  tliat  even  more,  as  the 
price  of  cotton  goes  down  below  the  world 
price  level, 

Mr,  President,  this  Is  a  bill  which  will 
destroy  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  the  cotton  farming  Industrj- 
In  tlie  United  States  as  we  have  known  it. 

I  do  nit  single  out  these  textile  mill 
companies  as  urique  examples  and  I 
prefer  not  to  ca.l  them  by  name,  but 
these  rciiults  are  contained  in  their  own 
financial  reports  of  their  opei-ations.  To 
illustrate  that  they  are  not  exceptions, 
the  textile  industry  as  a  whole  h.-is  fared 
extremely  well.  Textile  industry  profiU 
before  income  taxes  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1963  amounted  to  $146  million.  This 
had  inciensed  to  $178  million  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1964  and  had  gone  up  to  S281 
million  in  the  last  quarter  of  1964. 

Mr,  President,  I  would  be  the  last  to 
suggest  that  the  textile  mills  are  not  en- 
titled to  a  profit.  In  fact.  I  would  insist 
that  the  mills  operate  at  a  profit  so  that 
they  would  en.ioy  a  healthy  economic  at- 
mospliere  in  which  to  expand  and  meet 
the  textile  needs  of  this  counti'y.  I  am 
happy  that  they  were  able  to  provide 
needed  wage  iitcreases  to  textile  worker?. 
But,  I  would  point  out  that  during  the 
period  when  textile  profits  were  doubling 
and  textile  wages  were  iricreased  by  over 
15  percent,  that  the  farmers'  price  for 
raw  cotton  has  declined  by  $17,50  a  bale, 
or  over  15  percent. 

The  cotton  farmer  is  in  dire  straits. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  them  have  allot- 
ments of  15  acres  or  less  and  the  gross 
production  at  the  national  average  per 
acre  under  the  proposed  price  in  this 
substitute  would  provide  a  gross  income 
less  than  the  $3,000  poverty  level  estab- 
lished under  olhr-r  law.  This  is  with- 
out regard  to  the  labor  of  the  cotton 
farmer,  a  return  on  his  investment  in 
land  and  equipment,  and  the  cost  of 
fertilizer.  Insecticides,  and  chemicals 
needed  In  his  production  operation. 
How  can  we  in  this  Congress  justify  tlie 
transfer  of  Income  from  a  segment  of  our 
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economy  that  is  essential  to  our  public 
welfare  In  providing  healthful  nutrition 
and  fiber  to  our  civilian  population  and 
armed  services,  and  that  Is  essential  to 
mttintainlng  world  peace,  and  that  con- 
stitutes the  base  of  our  strength  to  meet 
the  chaotic  conditions  existing  in  many 
areas  of  the  world  today?  How  can  we 
further  deprive  these  poor  cotton 
farmers  of  income-producing  opportuni- 
ties and  further  reduce  the  prices  of 
cotton  to  the  textile  mills  in  the  face  of 
their  performance  over  recent  months? 

I  have  .shown  you  the  increased  profit.! 
of  Individual  textile  mills  and  of  the 
textile  Industry  as  a  whole  due  to  reduc- 
lioii  in  raw  cotton  prices  that  the  mills 
fisured  U3  would  be  competitive  with 
and  regain  markets  for  cotton.  Let  us 
look  at  what  actually  happened.  From 
the  taijle  included  In  the  testimony  of 
then  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Charles  Murphy,  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  this  year,  we  find 
these  startlins  facts.  The  consumption 
of  all  textiles  from  8,595,700,000  pounds 
in  1963  to  9,336.400.000  pounds  in  1964 
reveals  an  increase  in  textile  production 
of  740.700.000  pounds.  This  w'as  an  In- 
crease of  3.2  pounds  per  capita.  Not  all 
of  this  increase  was  consumed  by  indi- 
viduals, but  a  good  part  of  it  was  cotton 
filling  pipelines  that  had  been  emptied 
in  the  expectation  of  raw  cotton  price 
reduction. 

How  did  cotton  share  In  this  domestic 
consumption  increase?  Cotton  con- 
sumption increased  by  195,800,000 
pounds  Irom  1963  to  1964,  but  its  per- 
cent of  the  market  continued  to  decline 
from  48.1  percent  to  46.4  percent,  or  a 
further  relative  reduction  In  the  total 
market  of  1.7  percent. 

To  which  fibers  did  the  Increase  go? 
Rayon's  proportion  of  the  market  de- 
creased by  one-half  of  1  percent  as 
against  cotton's  1.7  percent.  The  non- 
cellulosic  manmade  fibers,  with  which 
cotton  is  not  competitive  In  use.  in- 
creased 470.800.000  pounds,  and  its  share 
of  the  market  increased  by  2.9  percent. 

Mr,  President,  the  mills  assured  us 
last  year  that  one-price  cotton  would 
solve  the  problems  of  the  cotton  mills 
and  the  cotton  producers.  Tliey  prom- 
ised that  one-piice  cotton  would  elimi- 
nate their  need  for  import  quotas  against 
foreign-made  textiles  which  have  an  im- 
pact on  domestic  ctfnsumption  of  raw 
cotton.  Again,  let  us  look  at  what  has 
happened.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture lists  the  average  price  of  cloth  ob- 
tainable from  a  pound  of  cotton  on  20 
constructions  for  the  calendar  year  1963, 
when  domestic  mill  prices  were  S'j  cents 
above  our  export  price,  at  60,52  cents  and 
Imports  of  maniifactmed  cotton  goods 
at  the  equivalent  of  634,000  bales.  We 
reduced  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  mills 
when  we  passed  the  existing  law  last  year 
in  April,  We  did  expect  that  cloth  price 
would  decline  proportionately  to  the  re- 
duction in  price  per  pound  since  cotton 
constitutes  55  percent  of  the  cost  in  tex- 
tiles as  witnessed  by  mill  representatives 
before  the  Senate  committee.  What 
actually  happened,  according  to  the  De- 
partment. Is  that  the  average  price  of 
cloth  from  a  poimd  of  cotton  went  up 
from  6.52  cents  to  61.65  cents  arid  tex- 


tile Imports  were  the  equivalent  of  626,- 
000  bales  of  cotton.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  basing  its  report  on  the 
January-May  1965,  period,  reports  that 
cloth  prices  from  a  pound  of  cotton  in- 
creased to  62,98  cents  per  pound  and  that 
imports  of  cotton  manufactuied  goods 
during  the  first  5-month  period  of  this 
calendar  year  are  running  at  the  rate  of 
700,000  bales. 

Cotton  mill  prices  are  approximately 
2' 2  cents  per  pound  higher  than  they 
were  previous  to  the  price  change  and 
textile  imports  are  running  at  a  rate  of 
66,000  bales  annually  more  than  when 
cotton  prices  were  high,  I  have  not  heard 
the  mills  scream  about  this  increase. 
But.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  cotton  farm- 
ers of  this  coimtry  are  not  happy  with 
our  raw  cotton  exports  dropping  1,600.000 
bales  and  the  foreign-produced  cotton 
coming  back  into  our  market  and  ab- 
sorbing 66,000  additional  bales  of  con- 
sumption through  textiles, 

I  have  heard  the  merits  of  one-price 
cotton  preached  over"  and  over.  I  have 
taken  a  look  at  what  happens  under  one 
lirice  cotton  over  the  last  18  months. 
The  substitute  before  us  would  continue 
one-price  cotton  and  reduce  this  price  by 
an  additional  I'j  or  2'i  cents  per  pound. 
What  assurance  do  we  now  have  that  the 
mills  will  reverse  their  profit  trends  and 
fulfill  commitments  ihey  have  over  a 
year  been  failing  to  carry  out? 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  Because  of 
the  mills'  failure  to  fulfill  their  commit- 
ment to  increase  consumption  by  over  a 
millbn  and  a  half  bales,  and  becau.>:c  'he 
Department  of  Agriculture  permitted  a 
decline  of  1.600,000  bales  in  exports  we 
find  the  carryover  increased  by  about  2 
million  bales.  The  farmer  has  made  his 
sacrifice  In  price,  but  the  failure  of  his 
Government  and  his  market  has 
worsened  his  plight. 

We  now  have  facing  us  a  propo-sal  to 
require  him  involimtarily  to  further  le- 
duce  his  production,  idle  his  land,  and 
curtail  the  economy  of  his  rural  com- 
munity. 

Let  us  compare  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  us  and  the  substitute  now  be- 
ing offered.  The  provisions  in  the  bill 
maintain  the  16  million  acre  minimum 
allotment  and  would  permit  a  fanner  to 
plant  hi:;  full  allotment  without  penalty. 
The  substitute  would  not  take  away  the 
16  million  acre  minimum,  but  would  pe- 
nalize the  cotton  farmer  by  forcing  him 
involuntarily  to  reduce  his  plantings  be- 
low his  allotted  acreage  by  at  least  15  per- 
cent In  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port and  the  Government  payments  In- 
volved. 

Existing  law  preserves  the  parity  con- 
cept and  the  minimum  price-support 
floor  of  65  percent  of  parity  on  the  pro- 
duction from  the  allotment  established 
by  law  on  the  individual  farm.  Though 
the  substitute  leaves  In  the  parity  for- 
mula. It  destroys  the  parity  concept  by 
reducing  the  price  support  7'4  cents  be- 
low the  price-support  minimum  of  65 
percent,  and  for  the  first  time  makes  the 
fanner  dependent  upon  a  direct  payment 
from  the  Federal  Government  on  a  por- 
tion of  his  production  and  requires  that 
he  Involimtarily  reduce  his  acreage  be- 


low his  allotment  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  either  price  supports  or  payments. 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  plan 
whereby  the  farmer  may  voluntarily  re- 
duce his  production  and  recei\e  a  rental 
payment  from  the  Go\  ernmenl  to  main- 
tain his  net  Income.  The  substitute 
proposal  would  require  an  involuntary 
reduction  that  would  mean  eventually 
further  reduction  in  the  national  do- 
mestic allotment  and  finally  pennit  pro- 
duction for  domestic  consumption  only. 
The  committee  bill  preserves  the  na- 
tional allotment  of  16  million  acres  and 
the  farmer's  right  to  plant  within  it, 
or  to  leduce  his  plantings  to  domestic 
allotment  levels  voluntarily  and  receive 
a  payment  therefor.  The  substitute  bill 
efl'ectively  destroys  J,he  national  allot- 
ment concept  by  both  the  mvoluntai-y 
reduction  of  15  percent  that  I  have  al- 
ready discussed,  and  providing  a  new 
open-end  planting  for  those  wlio.  because 
of  advantageous  conditions,  can  grow 
a  quality  of  cotton  to  compote  in  world 
markets.  I  cannot  conceive  that  this 
Congress  would  destroy  an  industi-y  that 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation  by  providing  a  large 
portion  of  the  foreign  exchange  neces- 
saiT  to  it  in  world  trade  channels 
through  nearly  two  centuries  just  in  or- 
der to  give  a  selected  few  in  an  isolated 
area  of  the  country  the  privilege  of 
open-end  planting. 

The  committee  bill  preserves  the  status 
quo  of  allotments  to  land.  Tills  provi- 
sion has  sei-ved  the  cotton  industry  well 
since  the  inception  of  acreage  controls. 
The  substitute  offered  would  destroy  this 
concept  by  permitting  the  lease  or  sale 
of  allotments  by  fai-mers  to  other  farm- 
ers and  even  to  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  limitations  Imposed  on  these 
provisions,  but  they  are  simply  to  butter 
the  bread  hi  an  effort  to  destroy  this 
time-proven  concept  established  by  pre- 
vious Congrresses. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide  mills 
with  cotton  at  slightly  increased  prices. 
It  woiUd  raise  the  present  mill  price  by 
less  than  2  cents  per  pound  and  would 
still  provide  raw  cotton  to  mills  more 
than  5  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than 
they  did  obtain  it  2  years  ago. 

The  committee  bill  would  guarantee 
the  farmer  around  28  cents  per  pound 
for  Middling  inch  cotton  based  on  cur- 
rent parity  price.  This  is  still  only  65 
percent  of  the  parity  price,  i 

TTie  substitute  bill  wouldyreduce  this 
support  price  by  7  cents  perpound  to  21 
cents  for  the  crop  year  1966,  and  then 
would  lower  the  price  support  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  world  price,  which 
would  certainly  further  recede  under 
the  pressure  of  our  substantial  supplies. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Under  Secretary 
Murphy  estimating  that  as  U.S.  cotton 
achieved  7  million  bales  next  year  under 
a  program  of  this  kind,  that  the  world 
price  level  would  decline  to  16  or  17  cents. 
Is  it  our  purpose  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  farmer?  Is  it  our  purpose 
based  on  mill  performance  since  April 
of  1964  to  give  them  an  additional  2'; 
cents  price  reduction  for  1966  by  further 
lowering  the  support  price?  Is  it  our 
purpose  to  continue  to  lower  our  raw' 
cotton  prices  by  further  reductions  in  the 
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price-support  level  to  follow  world  mar- 
kets down  to  16  or  17  cents  in  order  to 
maintain  their  production  base? 

Mr.  President,  following  the  passage 
of  S.  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
US.  cotton  exports  rose  to  over  7  million 
bales  from  2.800.000  the  previous  year. 
A  part  of  this  was  due  to  filling  the  pipe- 
lines in  foreign  countries  that  were  ex- 
pecting our  e.xport  price  adjustment. 
It  was  due  primarily,  however,  to  the 
Congress  establishine  the  price  for  that 
year  in  the  legislation  pa.ssed.  In  the 
following  years  we  exported  an  average 
of  5.600.000  bales.  After  this  our  export 
prices  were  announced  in  advance  and 
were  held  at  levels  above  wtjrld  prices. 
Our  exports  declined  to  sUghtly  over  4 
million  bales  average  over  the  la.st  5 
years  and  this  difference  in  annual  ex- 
ports accounts  for  all  of  the  surpluses 
in  Government  stocks  and  in  excess 
cai-i-yover.  The  committee  bill  would 
apaui  set  the  pnce  at  world  levels  and 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture not  to  establish  an  export  price 
floor  in  advance  of  the  marketing  year, 
but  would  direct  him  to  accept  bids  that 
were  equivalent  to  the  prices  on  the 
largest  world  cotton  markets.  This 
would  aaain  regain  our  share  of  exports 
which  should  be  in  excess  of  6  million 
bales  annually.  The  substitute  bill  com- 
pletely ignores  the  export  problem  which 
is  the  source  of  the  cotton  farmer's 
trouble  and  the  cotton  industry's  plight. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  provision 
before  us  would  effectively  destroy  the 
cotton-producing  segment  of  the  cotton 
indtistry  by  curtailing  It  permanently  to 
Govprnn^ent-controUed  production  to  fill 
our  domestic  consumption  requirements. 
To  arbitrarily  force  the  farmers  to  in- 
voluntarily reduce  his  production  over  a 
4-year  period  would  mean  that  he  would 
have  to  sacrifice  existing  equipment  in  a 
glutted  secondhand  market.  He  would 
have  to  move  labor  off  of  his  farm  be- 
cause he  couldn't  provide  employment. 
Farm  labor  dwellin.gs  would  deteriorate 
at  a  faster  rate  because  they  are  empty 
and  once  the  farm  laborer  has  moved  to 
our  cities  and  been  absorbed  in  our  in- 
diistrlal  plant,  or  for  4  years  been  fur- 
nished a  livelihood  through  welfare  pro- 
grams, he  would  not  return  to  the  farm 
when  the  opportunity  for  increased  pro- 
duction might,  if  ever,  reoccur. 

Farm  implement  dealers  would  close 
their  businesses  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
they  would  reopen.  Land  values  would 
decline  in  cotton-producing  areas  and 
fail  to  recover  after  a  4-year  period. 
Gins,  which  have  been  purchased  on 
credit,  would  have  to  be  repossessed  be- 
cause the  volume  of  business  would  be 
too  small  to  meet  their  credit  commit- 
ments and  their  operating  costs.  The 
operating  costs  would  go  up  and  these 
would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  farmer 
from  those  gins  that  survived.  Com- 
presses would  empty  and  employment 
drop  and  storage  costs  would  have  to  in- 
crease on  the  small  volume  of  cotton 
handled. 

Pour  years  of  the  farmer  being  isolated 
and  bearing  the  entire  brunt  of  Federal 
costs  would  curtail  Government  expend- 
itures and  assure  that  the  farmer  would 
never  again  obtain  the  support  of  his 


Government  in  reaching  the  export  mar- 
kets of  the  world  after  4  years  of  pro- 
ducing for  the  domestic  consumption 
only  and  export  markets  being  supplied 
from  dwindling  Government  stocks. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
stitute being  offered  on  the  floor  at  this 
time  will  insure  the  destruction  of  a  vital 
Industry  on  which  millions  of  people  are 
dependent  for  employmei'it  and  on  which 
the  economies  of  some  15  States  depend 
for  a  major  part  of  their  economic 
activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  Congress  will  destroy  th.e  cotton  in- 
dustry by  accepting  the  substitute  of- 
fered here  in  Ueu  of  the  sound  provisions 
provided  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  fi'ora  Mississippi  on 
his  fine  exposition  of  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  year.  He  is  unusually  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  subject.  He  has  given 
the  Senate  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  bill  as  they  apply 
to  cotton, 

I  heartily  asree  with  him.  I  also  wish 
to  state  for  emphasis  the  effect  in  our 
State  of  the  reduced  acreage,  which  has 
already  taken  place,  I  have  gathered 
some  figures,  commencing  in  1950,  which 
was  the  year  when  the  Korean  war 
started.  In  that  year  the  allotment  in 
Mississippi  was  2.295.545  acres.  In  1964 
it  was  1.545.958  acres.  That  was  a  re- 
duction of  one-third.  Reductions  had 
already  been  made  before  1950.  But  even 
for  this  modern  period  of  the  last  14 
years  a  reduction  of  one-third  has  been 
made,  and  that  affects  the  production 
of  one-third  of  our  economy. 

That  type  of  loss  is  like  closing  one 
out  of  every  three  machines  in  a  fac- 
tory, or  taking  out  one  of  evei'y  three 
factories  in  a  city.  'We  have  been  cut 
to  the  bone.  We  have  been  bled  white 
already.  These  are  the  sacrifices  that 
we  have  made  in  this  program. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  colleague  real- 
izes, certainly,  that  when  we  lose  this 
additional  acreage.  It  will  never  come 
back:  that  it  has  gone  to  Mexico,  has 
gone  to  Central  America,  and  has  gone 
to  California.  The  one  who  will  suffer 
will  be  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  A  great  many  of 
the  small  farmers  have  already  been 
liquidated.  They  have  been  put  out  of 
business.  It  reduces  the  economy  of  a 
community  to  follow  this  practice.  It 
takes  the  gli'mer  out  of  operation.  It 
takes  the  fertilizer  dealer  out,  of  busi- 
ness. It  takes  the  farm  machlneiT 
seller  out  of  business.  It  destroys  the 
economy  of  small  commtmlties.  We 
know  by  experience.  In  driving  through 
our  State,  in  coimty  after  coimty,  that 
that  is  the  way  it  affects  our  economy. 
We  have  gone  further  than  we  should 
have  been  required  to  go  or  a.sked  to  go. 
We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

This  is  a  life-and-death  matter,  par- 
ticularly for  the  little  producers  in  areas 
of  our  State. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  cotton  industry 
has  a  tremendous  surplus.  If  it  is  in 
these  dire  straits,  as  it  is  claimed,  why 
permit  open-end  planting  of  150  per- 
cent of  an  allotment? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  refutation  of 
what  purports  to  be  the  theory  of  the  bill 
Although  reductions  are  being  made,  the 
bill  states,  in  effect,  "Provided,  however, 
that  without  price  supports  a  producer 
can  produce  an  unlimited  amount. 
J  That  principle  will  strangle  us  and 
destroy  our  economy  in  our  ai'ca  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  The  extra  cotton 
grown  on  this  extra  acreage  by  a  few  big 
California  growers  will  compete  directly 
with  bU  the  cotton  grown  in  the  rest  of 
the  belt  and.  furthtmiore,  it  will  reduce 
the  value  of  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Oh,  yes, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  will  hurt  the  Gov- 
ernment 

Mr.  STENNIS  That  Is  another  as- 
pect of  it.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  go  to  survive.  Many  of  our  pro- 
ducers have  not  survived  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllendebI 
on  his  amendment,  and  on  having 
worked  this  matter  out,  not  only  this 
year,  but  over  the  years,  as  chairman  of 
his  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ISSUANCE   OF   TRADE   CREDITS  TO 
NATIONAL  CENTR,AL  BANKS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Nicho- 
las Davenport,  financial  columnist  for 
the  London  Spectator,  is  among  the  most 
respected  and  informed  analysts  of 
monetary  and  economic  developments  at 
work  in  the  world  today.  His  column 
which  appears  in  the  weekly  magazine 
edited  by  the  Conservative  Party's 
spokesman  on  economic  affairs,  Ian  Mc- 
Locd,  speaks  with  the  prestige  and  au- 
thority of  the  city  of  London.  I  am. 
therefore,  both  honored  and  proud  to 
have  merited  Mr.  Davenport's  praise,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) and  my  able  friend  and  adviser. 
Mr.  Eliot  Janeway,  of  New  'Vork,  In  his 
column  of  September  3.  Mr.  Davenport 
described  a  proposal  whicli  my  distin- 
guished colleaeue  from  Minnesota,  Mi 
Janeway,  and  I  formulated  and  which  is 
now  embodied  in  Senate  Resolution  H2 
This  proposal  would  head  off  the  dc- 
flationao'  forces  at  work  in  the  world  by 
empowering  the  International  Monetarj' 
Fund  to  issue  a  limited  volume  of  trade 
credits  to  national  central  banks. 

Incidentally,  this  same  proposal  is.  in 
general  terms,  the  one  recommended  by 
Mr.  Roosa. 

Mr.  Davenport  continued: 

Tliese  American  IniliatiTes  In  the  mon- 
tary  field  are  Important  because  they  explodf 
the  idea  that  Washington  is  a  reactlonan' 
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tunklng  center  Issuing  harsh  deflationary 
j<llc«  against  Britain  and  the  inflationary 
world. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  America 
can  never  help  itself  by  hurting  Great 
Britain.  Tlie  purpose  of  our  intema- 
ilonal  economic  policy  under  President 
Johnson  will.  I  am  confident,  continue  to 
be  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's domestic  economic  policy. 
Balanced  economic  growth,  continually 
rising  income,  employment  and  living 
standards,  and  ever-increasing  trade  and 
commerce — these  goals  constitute  our 
purpose.  I  am  proud.  Indeed,  to  have 
been  among  those  responsible  for  making 
clear  to  all  the  world  that  the  American 
Government  under  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration stands  for  positive  policies  of 
economic  expansion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Nicholas  Davenport  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Ken- 
NEBY  of  New  York  in  the  chair* ,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  British  realization  that 
America  opposes  deflation  and  unem- 
plovinent  as  economic  solutions  is  critical 
at  this  point  in  time.  For  Britain  is  now- 
caught  between  the  proven  success  of 
the  Johnson  economic  philosophy  and 
the  proven  failure  of  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  deflationary  approach.  As  An-. 
drew  Mulligan,  writing  in  the  London 
Obsei-ver  of  September  5,  has  revealed. 
Prance  is  now  in  a  serious  and  deepening 
recession,  marked  by  industrial  stagna- 
tion and  significant  unemployment. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  rise  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  young  citizens  of  a  mnjor  Euro- 
pean industrial  power  are  unable  to  find 
a  place  for  them,selves  in  the  society 
of  their  fathers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Mulligan's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.  > 

Mr.  H.ARTKE.  America's  prosperity 
is  unprecedented  and  it  leads  a  prosper- 
ous norld.  France,  by  contrast,  is  fast 
becoming  an  Island  of  unemplonnent  in 
a  worldwide  sea  of  prosperity.  That  Is 
why  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  President 
ever  being  led  to  school  in  the  No.  1  col- 
lege of  unemployment,  whose  principal  is 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  For  almost  30  years. 
President  Johnson  has  been  counseled 
by  some  of  the  most  respected  and  ex- 
perienced mentors  on  economic  affairs 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The.ce  men  have  brought  him  the  con- 
fldence  of  the  American  business  com- 
munity. With  these  men  at  his  side. 
President  Johnson  has  nothing  to  learn 
from  Charles  de  Gaulle  so  far  as  the 
prudent  promotion  of  balanced  economic 
growth  is  concerned. 

Exhibit  1 

Thi  Ecokomt   and  the  city:    Who  Wants 

DErMTiON?  Not  tke  U.S.A 

( By  Nicholas  Davenport ) 

It  must  be  great  fun  being  a  political  cor- 
respondent.    Especially  on  a  Sunday  paper 


which  requires  the  discovery  of  a  &tory  only 
once  a  week.  I  read  over  the  weekend  that 
the  Prime  Minister  on  his  return  to  London 
had  to  settle  a  difference  of  view  which  had 
blown  up  between  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Economic  Affairs  about  what 
tlirther  measures,  if  any,  arc  necessary  to 
secure  greater  restraint  in  wage  and  price  In- 
creases. Mr.  Brown,  It  was  said.  Is  prepared 
tt)  see  an  early  warning  system  introduced. 
Surely  tills  is  an  old  chestnut.  1  was  under 
the  Impression  that  Mr.  Brown  had  secured 
the  full  support  of  his  colleagues  for  this 
next  move  In  his  Incomes  policy.  In  the 
censure  debate  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
sold:  "II  the  voluntary  system  faUs  we  might 
have  ta  provide  for  statutory  reference  of 
every  claim  for  Increased  Incomes  atx>ve  the 
norm  to  go  to  an  expanded  and  strength- 
ened Prices  and  Incomes  Board'and  •  •  • 
proposed  price  Increases  In  cases  which  seem 
to  require  Justification."  The  American 
Government  has  been  aiming  at  the  same 
thing  and  I  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
trade  unions  or  the  employer  organizations 
here  would  now  try  to  stop  an  early-warning 
system  being  put  on  the  statute  book.  Cer- 
tainly, without  It  an  Incomes  policy  Is  quite 
Impcsslble  to  administer. 

While  there  should  be  ftill  Cabinet  agree- 
ment on  this  sensible  and  practical  reform, 
there  may  weU  be  some  disagreement  on  the 
extent  of  the  defl,itlonary  policy,  which  Is 
Imitating  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd's  freeze.  No  one 
wants  to  see  Industrial  stagnation  setting  In 
and  lasting,  as  the  National  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Research  has  forecast, 
until  the  end  of  1966.  As  Mr  Jeremy  Bray 
has  pointed  out.  the  Labor  government  was 
elected  to  modernize  Industry  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  plan  the  economy  so  as  to  avoid 
widespread  unemployment.  The  suspicion 
may  therefore  be  growing  that  Mr  Callaghan 
has  come  too  much  under  the  Influence  of 
reactionary  Amerlcnn  bankers.  There  was. 
It  Is  true,  nothing  to  suggest  such  an 
untoward  event  In  the  Joint  statement  which 
was  Isstied  after  his  visit  to  Mr.  Henry  Fowler, 
the  now  Secretary  of  the  American  Treasury. 
But  Mr,  Fowler's  appearance  and  talk  sug- 
gests the  st.»rn,  unbending  conventional 
banker  and  there  ore  some  peonle  in  Wash- 
ington who  believe  that  Britain  should  put 
Its  economic  house  In  order  by  downright 
Job-cutting  deflation  of  the  labor  market. 
As  the  recent  OECD  report  on  Britain 
warned:  'The  aims  of  the  prices  and  Incomes 
policy  are  unlikely  to  be  achieved  unless 
the  economy,  15  run  with  a  lower  pressure 
of  demand  thVn  that  prevailing  recently  and 
in  previous  peik  periods." 

But  I  would  like  to  reai^sure  Mr.  Jeremy 
Bray  and  his  friends  that  Washington  opin- 
ion is  by  no  means  unanimous  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whole  hog  deflation.  Take,  for  ex- 
.imple.  Mr,  J.  L.  Robertson,  a  member  of  the 
governing  lx>ard  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  In 
giving  evidence  before  a  Senat*  banking 
committee  on  the  extension  of  the  interest- 
equallratlon  tax— the  16  percent  special  levy 
imposed  on  the  Issue  of  foreign  securities  to 
discourage  American  Investment  abroad — 
Mr.  Robertson  said  that  a  continuing  deficit 
In  the  American  balance  of  payments  would 
be  necessary  for  some  time  to  oil  the  wheels 
of  an  expanding  world  trade.  "I  am  not  one." 
he  said,  "who  Is  particularly  bothered 
whether  the  deficit  Is  8500  million  or  Jl  bil- 
lion or  S2  billion  as  long  as  the  dollar  Is 
sound.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present 
situation  there  will  be  a  continuing  need 
for  more  dollars  In  the  world."  Coming 
from  the  banker  who  Is  in  ctuu-ge  of  the  vol- 
untary campaign  to  curUU  bank  lending 
abroad  this  enlightened  and  expansionist 
view  Is  encouraging  It  was  also  good  to 
read  In  the  IMF  annual  report  that  "coun- 
tries reject  the  concept  •  •  •  that  defla- 
tion and  economic  stagnation  or  Inflation 
and  overheating  of  the  economy  must  auto- 


matically l>e  accepted  in  the  Interest  of  ex- 
ternal equilibrium." 

This  antldeflatlonary  stand  Is  finding  a 
good  deal  of  support  In  Congress.  Two  Dem- 
ocrat Senators— Mr.  Habtke.  of  Indiana,  and 
Mr.  McCarthy  of  Minnesota— aided  bv  the 
well-lcnown  economist  Mr.  Eliot  Janeway. 
have  been  fighting  Mr.  Secretary  Fowler  over 
International  monetary  policy.  These  ex- 
perts are  concerned  at  the  shortfall  in  in- 
ternational liquidity  brought  about  by  the 
closing  of  the  .\merlcan  payments  deficit, 
which,  they  believe,  has  already  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  American  exports,  and  they 
are  pressing  for  recognition  that  a  modest 
deficit  in  the  region  of  81.000  million  fulfills 
"all  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  In  the  In- 
ternational accounts  of  the  United  States." 
(The  deficit  was  83.000  million  In  1964.) 
There  Is  even  Republican  support  for  this 
view  and  It  Is  said  that  President  Joiinson 
has  been  won  over.  In  point  of  fact  the 
payments  surplus  which  was  recorded  In  the 
quarter  ending  June  Is  not  likely  to  be  main- 
tained in  view  of  the  heavy  spending  on  the 
Vietnam  war  and  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  America 
will  once  again  be  comfortably  In  deficit  In 
Its  payments  accounts  with  the  rest  of  the 
world — to  the  great  benefit  of  us  all. 

Tills  month  will  bring  together  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  nrp  and  the  World  Bank. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  prosresslve  Demo- 
crat Senators  Habtke  and  McCabtht  have 
put  In  a  paper  calling  for  the  IMF  to  be  em- 
powered to  Issue  trade  credits  (I.e.  accept- 
ances) against  goods  actually  shipped  In 
world  trade  on  the  Ixisls  of  a  new  gold  sub- 
scription of  the  member  nations.  (The 
amount  of  the  credits  would  be  an  Inter- 
nationally negotiated  multiple— two  or  three 
or  four — of  the  internationally  negotiated 
gold  subscription.!  They  rightly  argue  that 
a  fundamental  reform  of  the  world  monetarj- 
.>iyst?m  win  take  time — ^probably  2  years — 
and  that  the  Inunedlate  .leed  is  for  credit- 
creation  measures  which  will  offset  the  creep- 
ing deflation  c.iufed  by  the  rundown  of 
the  Amertcan  deficit  and  by  the  partial  freez- 
ing of  available  gold  supplies  which  the 
French  gold  policy  involves.  These  American 
Initiatives  In  the  monetarj'  field  are  Impor- 
tant because  they  explode  the  Idea  that 
Washington  Is  a  reactionary  banking  center 
Issuing  harsh  deflationary  edicts  against 
Britain  and  the  inflationary  world.  Mr.  Eliot 
Janeway.  who  is  well  Informed  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene,  writes  in  his  current  service 
letter:  "When  unemployment  l5  forced  on  a 
major  power  In  admitted  financial  distress  as 
Britain  Is,  everyone  gets  Jumpy."  Defla- 
tion can  spiead — from  Britain  to  world 
TTiorkets.  Here  Is  the  opportunity  for 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to 
get  together  to  avoid  a  Joint  lurch  toward 
world  deflation  through  wrong  Ideas  about 
how  to  cure  a  payments  deficit  In  the  United 
States  and  a  wage-cost  inflation  in  Britain 

Exhibit  2 

Pbench  Ancrt  at  Risk  in  Jobless 

(By  Andrew  Mulligan i 

Paris.  September  4, — The  French  economy 
is  stagnating.  At  his  press  conference  next 
Thursday.  President  de  Gaulle  will  face  a 
press  and  an  electorate  which  Is  increasingly 
diesatisfled  with  the  social  consequences 
of  bis  Government's  economic  policy. 

Next  week  the  famous  French  "plan  de 
stabilization"  Introduced  by  the  Finance 
Minister,  M  Valery  Glscard  d'Estalng.  will 
celebrate  Its  second  birthday. 

It  was  introduced  to  halt  rising  prices,  to 
curb  Inflation,  and  buUd  up  the  gold  reserves, 
but  as  Le  Monde  In  a  recent  economic  sur- 
vey points  out.  it  has  brought  industrial 
stagnation,  unemployment,  and  no  Increase 
In  prodtictlve  Investment,  This  Is  the  eco- 
nomic reality  to  which  Prenclunen  have  re- 
turned from  their  holidays. 
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The  Government  Is  cautiously  backing 
away  from  stabilization.  At  tbls  week's 
Cabinet  meeting  M.  Glscard  d'Estalng  said 
he  was  certain  that  French  price  Indexes 
would  now  remain  stable  until  the  end  of 
the  year. 

SHORTEB    HOrRS 

The  French  Premier.  M.  Pompidou,  has 
been  open.y  In  fnvor  of  stimulating  the 
economy,  and  at  one  time  a  rift  between  him 
and  M  d'Estalng  seemed  inevitable.  They 
nnw  appe.-.r  to  agree  on  the  measure  neces- 
sary to  get  the  economy  going  again. 

Industrial  activity  has  risen  in  France  by 
only  3  percent  since  January  1D64.  During 
the  same  period  the  Germans  achieved  a 
gross  rate  three  times  as  great,  the  Americans 
12  percent,  and  even  Britain  managed  an  8- 
percent  Increase. 

Owing  to  stringent  price  controls  and 
credit  restrictions,  productivity  In  some 
French  Industries,  such  as  textiles,  leather, 
and  machine  tools,  has  diminished  during 
the  past  year.  Others  have  achieved  the  same 
level  as  a  year  ago.  Many  factories  have  In- 
troduced shortened  working  hours  and  only 
the  petroleum,  construction,  and  chentlcal 
Industries  have  increased  their  productivity. 

France  now  has  153.000  unemployed  and 
only  30.000  vacant  Jobs.  The  drift  of  the 
agricultiir:il  population  into  towns,  and  the 
demographic  bulge  caused  by  young  people 
born  since  the  war  and  now  of  working  age, 
has  accentuated  the  situation.  Thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  unemployed  are  under  24  and 
looking  (or  their  first  jobs. 

The  I'dCe  budget  expects  a  4-percent  rise 
in  waEes  and  a  2-percent  rise  in  the  cost  of 
ming,  which  for  workers  in  state-owned  in- 
dustries will  mean  only  a  2-percent  increase 
in  their  purchasing  power.  The  purchasing 
power  of  workers  in  the  private  industrial 
sector  has  risen  faster,  which  has  produced 
widespread  discontent. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  (OECD)  annual  re- 
port on  Fi*ance,  published  last  month, 
pointed  out  that  French  exports  can  only 
remain  competitive  in  a  climate  of  produc- 
tive investment  This  climate  has  not  ex- 
isted since  the  Introduction  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion plan. 

Companies  were  permitted  to  Increase 
their  borrowing  only  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent a  year,  and  even  when  credit  restric- 
tions were  recently  eased,  few  companies 
seemed  inclined  to  use  the  extra  facilities 
made  available. 

CREOrrs    RELEASED 

The  Government  decided  this  week  to 
maXe  £70  million  of  investment  credits  avail- 
able to  selected  Industries  and  to  increase 
credits  for  public  investment  by  10  percent. 
Other  measiu-es  to  encourage  savings  and 
stimulate  Investment  aje  under  considera- 
tion. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  and  It 
President  de  Gaulle  Justifies  his  premise  that 
"the  comparison  of  salaries  and  living  costs 
demonstrates  an  Improvement  In  the  French 
standard  of  living."  As  one  OECf)  expert 
put  It.  "it  Is  dlfBcult  to  see  how  the  objec- 
tives of  the  fifth  French  economic  plan  can 
possibly  be  attained  in  the  present  state  of 
economic  stagnation." 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
DEVELOPMENT 
Mi-.  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  have 
previously  spoken  in  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  change  in  personnel  at  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  in  the  area  of 
supersonic  transport  development,  and 
have  placed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen. 
William  F.  McKee. 


rt  is  the  business  of  Aviation  Daily  to 
report  the  news  in  all  areas  of  concern 
to  the  aircraft  industry.  In  the  course 
of  doins  so.  that  publication  on  August 
26  printed  an  article  concerning  the  shift 
from  Gordon  Bain  as  head  of  the  SST 
program  to  Air  Force  Brig.  Gon.  Jewell 
C.  Maxwell  as  his  successor.  A  part  of 
the  article  also  di.scusses  the  SST  pro- 
gram itself  as  viewed  by  Mr.  Bain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  refer  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
B.mpj    Departure    Not    Based    on    Conflict 

With  McKee,  Otrroonic  SST  Chief  Sats 

Gordon  M.  Bain's  decision  to  resign  after 
2  years  as  FAA's  deputy  administrator  for 
supersonic  tran-sport  development  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  return  to  private 
Industry,  and  the  belief  that  this  is  a  good 
time  for  a  transition  in  the  management  of 
program.  No  conflict  of  views  with  F.^A 
Administrator  William  F.  McKee  was  in- 
volved in  the  resignation.  Bain  Insisted  in 
an  interview  with  the  Daily. 

Bain  has  definite  future  plans  but  refused 
to  discuss  them  until  he  offlcially  leaves  the 
agency  September  15.  But  he  did  say  his 
new  position  is  not  with  an  airline,  and  not 
in  Washington.  He  plans  to  go  on  leave  at 
the  end  of  this  week  and  start  on  his  new 
Job  shortly  after  the  September  15  resigna- 
tion date. 

The  outgoing  SST  chief  met  his  successor. 
Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  only 
once  about  2  years  ago.  he  said.  He  added, 
however,  he  Is  confident  Maxwell  is  qualifled 
to  lake  over  tlie  program. 

There  will  be  "continuity  of  activities' 
in  FAAs  supersonic  transport — ESr — pro- 
gram. Bain  said,  even  though  tixe  office  is 
being  downgraded  from  his  own  deputy  ad- 
ministratorship level  to  the  level  of  a  direc- 
torship. The  present  staff  "will  stay  to- 
gether and  win  probably  be  augmented,"  he 
added. 

Bain's  stail  has  "worked  exceptionally 
well."  he  said.  "To  my  Vnowlcdge  we  have 
never  missed  any  deadline."  Although  Bain 
insists  much  of  the  credit  for  the  work  FAA 
has  accomplished  In  the  SST  program  goes 
to  the  staff,  he  himself  is  known  tiu-oughout 
the  industry  and  the  Agency  as  a  dedicated 
worker  who  willingly  puts  in  evening  and 
weekend  hours  in  the  office.  A  hard  bar- 
gainer in  FAA's  dealings  with  its  SST  con- 
tractors. Bain  Is  respected  for  his  knowledge 
and  firmness. 

FINANCING    PROBLEM    WILL    BE    SETTLED    SOON 

The  problem  of  how  to  finance  SST  devel- 
opment and  construction  "will  be  resolved 
in  the  coming  months."  Bain  predicted.  He 
added  that  the  controversial  75-25  share 
arrangement,  under  which  the  Government 
pays  three-quarters  of  costs  and  the  con- 
tracting companies  the  remainder,  will 
probably  be  modified.  A  source  of  addi- 
tional cash  that  could  be  made  available 
to  the  contractors  is  FAA's  kitty  of  S9.6 
million  in  SST  deposits  from  prospective 
aircraft  purchasers. 

These  deposits  are  designated  as  advance 
F  v'ments  against  royalties  the  Government 
will  collect  from  airline  operators  of  SST's. 
but  Bain  lilnted  this  may  be  changed  and 
the  cash  channeled  into  actual  program 
casts. 

In  the  meantime  the  deposit  fund  Is  likely 
to  grow,  since  the  Government's  policy  is  to 
continue  to  accept  them.  Industry  spokes- 
men have  criticized  FAA  for  taking  the 
deposits,  saying  It  Is  ridiculous  to  accept 
money  and  assign  delivery  positions  for 
a  still-undesigned  airplane,  gut — unless 
present  agreements  are  modified — the  final 
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SST  contractor  will  have  to  honor  the 
delivery  commitments.  Bain  said. 

There  are  "many  difficulties,  but  no  un- 
worka'ole  problems"  In  the  SST  development 
effort.  Bain  said.  Disagreeing  with  recent 
statements  tliat  engines  are  the  biggest 
problem  in  the  project.  Bain  commented 
that  "if  anything,  the  airframe  baa  a  sllgiit 
edge"  in  the  problem  scale. 

Greatest  challenge,  he  said,  is  to  produce 
a  supersonic  airplane  that  will  deliver  the 
reliability  necessary  in  airline  service. 
"We're  going  to  need  thousands  of  hours  of 
test"  to  achieve  this.  Bain  foresees  no  great 
difficulty  in  terms  of  aircraft  capacity,  say- 
ing the  plane  can  be  designed  for  200-250 
passenger  capacity. 

There  is  "every  posfiibllity"  the  British- 
French  Concord  will  be  on  the  market  first, 
Bain  said,  but  relative  sales  of  the  compet- 
ing models  will  depend  largely  on  the  time 
lag  between  them.  "Two  years  will  not  be 
significant."  he  believes. 

Although  both  the  Concord  and  the  U.s. 
SST  "can  be  absorbed"  by  the  world's  air- 
lines. Bain  said,  "the  tendency  will  be  to 
buy  the  more  economic  aircraft."  He  esti- 
mates the  selling  price  of  the  American 
entry  at  $25  to  S30  million,  and  the  Concord 
at  "somewhat  less." 


TRANSACTION     OP    ROUTINE 
BUSINB^S 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rppie- 
sentalives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.76.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Maria 
Helland: 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Kam  Oi  Hu: 

S.  136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Lag- 
may: 

S.  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Liberty 
Burnett: 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L. 
Rodriguez; 

S.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hyang 
Na: 

S  517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Wil- 
liam Daugherty,  Jr.: 

S.521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Gio- 
conda  Femla; 

S  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sedat 
M.  Ayata: 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chup 
Chau: 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Tsilis; 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evangella 
Moshou  Kantas; 

S.653.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  George 
Paluras   iGeorgios  Palourasl: 

S.703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimie 
Okamoto  Addlngton; 

S.  828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Ml  HI: 

S.  853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  N. 
Legarde  and  his  wife.  Beatrice  E.  Legarde: 

S.  861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva  .Arling- 
ton Games; 

S.  879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sa  Suk: 

S.971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eiena 
B.  Gulra: 

S.  1084.  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hslen 
Chane; 

S.  1170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  J- 
Clark: 

S.  1186.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kris  AM 
Larsen: 

S.  1209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Specialist 
Manuel  D.  Racella; 

S.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara;  and 
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S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Mac- 
jlrthur  Godltlabols-Deacon. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S,  7.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 
:ionai  Recreation  Area,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  602.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1056; 

S.  1104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mirhan 
Gazarlan;  and 

5. 1688.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  p.ct  of  March  4,  1913.  as  amended  by  the 
aciot  Janu.'iry  31,  1931  (16  U5.C.  502). 

The  me.ssage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  is.  137)  for 
the  relief  of  Rosauro  L.  Lindogan.  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
rhich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
:he  Senate: 

HR.  168  An  uct  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  to  provide  increases  in 
lie  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J  McDcvltt: 

H  R  1389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
.O'.illip  L.  Vetrone,  U.S.  Army; 

HU.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Miin.'i  Etjuvlftls  Aran  Heffernan; 

HR.1836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
siaiit!:;os  Agganls; 

HJl,  1931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
iatier  PorKse; 

HR  2557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Simms: 

HR.2752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
Kong  Fong; 

HR. 2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
.Aiexandros  Singris; 

UR.  2782.  An  act  for  tli9  relief  of  Manllo 
Mji-'lmlliani:  , 

H  R.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lily 
N^pg  Sheehau; 

HR.  2926.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Efstahia 
G:?.nnos: 

H.K.  2933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jal 
Simg: 

H  R  2938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Przemys- 
Iav  iN'jwakG'ffgki; 

H.R-2'M9.  An  act  for  the  tellc-f  of  Manojlo 

Ver/lrii; 

HR.3062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Song 
Chti.%^  Ja: 

H  R  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eeni  Bncola  Clacco.  doctor  of  medicine: 

HR.3082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tester 
-^.T>;-.olcglugtl; 

HR.3103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
Mario  Evans; 

HR  3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Tai  Shik: 

HR  .■!;i5.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
.tap-  H.irtmann: 

H  R  3660.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
llilitii: 

HR.  3765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosa 
Basile  DeSantIs; 

H  R.  4194  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anignostopoulos: 

HR  4203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  G. 
&la';irds; 

H  R  4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjicliristofas.  Aphrodite  Hadjichrlstotas, 
«ia  Par.lote  Hadjichristofas; 

H  R  4995.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muham- 
<D'.d  Sarwar; 

HR.  5006.  An  act  for'the  relief  of  Dlosdado 
•"  Almazan; 


HR.  5204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
K  Bellek; 

H.R.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 
Rosario  de  Patlma  Lopez  Hayes: 

H  R.  5530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Robert  A.  Ethridge: 

H.R.  5554.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mary 
Prances  Crabbs; 

H.R.  6904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim; 

HR.  6229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sun 
Ho: 

HR.  6235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chun  Soo 
Kim; 

HJi.  6312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

HR.  6819.  An  .act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orhan  Metin  Ozmat; 

H.R.  7084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elena  Vasslliou; 

H.R,  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felipe 
V.  Lavapies: 

H.R.  7453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd; 

H.R.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  MUtulecky; 

H.R.  8646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  RIfkin 
Textiles  Corp.; 

HJt.  9521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
Earle  Davis: 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raffaella 
Achllll;    ■ 

H.R.  9991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Santa 
Glammalva; 

H.R.  10104.  An  act  to  enact  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  "Government  Organization  and 
Employees."  codifying  the  general  and  perma- 
nent laws  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  its 
civilian  officers  and  employees;  ond 

HM.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth.  his  wife.  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
their  daughter,  Penelope  Jean  Blyth, 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twl.'^e  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HJi.  168.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purpotes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  McDevItt: 

H  R.  1389.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Phillip  L.  Vetrone.  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvlgls  Aran  Heflernan; 

H.R  1836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlnos  Agganls; 

H.R.  1931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
der Porzse; 

H-R.2557.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Simms; 

H.R.  2752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
Kong  Fong; 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandros  Slagrls; 

H.R.2762,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manllo 
Masslmlliani; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lily 
NingSheehan;  ^ 

H.R.  2926.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Efstahia 
Giannos; 

H.R.  2933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jai 
Sung; 

HJl.2938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Przemy- 
slaw  Nowakowskl; 

•H.R.  2939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manojlo 
Verzich; 

HS..  3062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Song 
Chung  Ja; 

H.R.  3079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elenl  Bacola  Ciacco,  doctor  of  medicine; 

HJl.3082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tester 
Arpacloglugil; 

HR.3103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joanne 
Marie  Evans; 


H.R.  3288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Tal  Shik: 

H  R.  3515.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Arm  Hartmann; 

HR.3669.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Emilia 
Majka; 

HR.  3765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Rosa  Basils  DeSantis; 

H.R.  4194.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelica 
Anagnostopoulosi 

H.R.  4203.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  G. 
Edwards; 

HR.  4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Hadjichristofas,  Aphrodite  Hadjichristofas. 
and  Paniote  Hadjichristofas; 

H.H.  4995.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muham- 
mad Sarwar; 

H.R.  5006.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlosdado 

F.  Almazan; 

HJt.  5204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
K.  Bellek; 

H.R.  5457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  del 
Rosario  de  Patlma  Lopez  Hayes; 

H.R.  5530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Robert  A.  Ethridge; 

H.R.  6554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marv 
Prances  Crabbs; 

HR.  5904.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nam  le 
Kim; 

H.R.  6229.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Sun  Ho: 

H.R.  6235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
Soo  Kim; 

H.R.  6312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Menna; 

H  R  6819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
han Metin  Ozmat; 

H.R.  7084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elena  Vasslliou; 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Felipe  V.  Lavapies: 

H.R.  7453.  .4n  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Elizabeth  and  Frederick  Henry  Todd; 

H  H  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

G.  Mikulecky; 

H.R.  8046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  RIfkin 
Textiles  Corp.; 

H.R  9521.  An  act  for  tie  relief  of  Clarence 
Earle  Davis; 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raffaella 
Achllll; 

H  R.  9991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Santa 
Glammalva; 

H.R.  10104.  An  act  to  enact  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  "Government  Organization  and 
Employees",  codifying  the  general  and  per- 
manent laws  relating  to  the  organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to 
its  civilian  officers  and  employees;  and 

H.R.  10256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
D.  W.  Blyth,  his  wife,  Jean  Mary  Blyth,  and 
their  daughter,  Penelope  Jean  Blyth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMU.MCATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Additional  Research  Laboratop-y 
Space     at     Stanford     University,     Cali- 
fornia 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  tci  law. 
on  the  use  of  funds  to  provide  additional 
research  laboratory  space  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Stanford,  Calif,  {with  an  accompany- 
ing paper*;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Certain  FAciLrriEs  Projects  for 
Am  Force  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  certain  facilities  projects  for  the  Air 
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Force  Resen'e  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port i;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  om  Mn-rrARY  Constucction  Awarded 
WrrHocT  Competition 

A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  Chief  for  Con- 
struction. Deparimcnt  of  the  Navy,  Wash- 
In^on.  D.C.  trrinsmittlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  military  construction  awarded 
without  competition,  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accompanying 
report!:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development 

PBOCtrREMENT   ACTIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  research  and  devel- 
opment pr*:>curement  actions  of  $50,000  and 
over,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30. 
1965  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Defense  Procurement  From 
Small  and  Other   Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  bu-'iness 
firms,  tor  the  fiscal  year  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
mg  and  Currency. 
TrrLE  OP  Assistant   Sup.ceon   General   PCiR 

Chief   Medical    Opficee   of   Federal   Br- 

REAU    OF   PUJoONS 

A  lettef  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Acts  of  July  1,  1944,  and  February 
28,  1048,  to  provide  that  the  Chief  Medical 
Omcer  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall 
have  the  title  of  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
I  with  an  acccmpanylng  papen  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


tuuda  of  the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  late 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez:   (Kept.  No.  703); 

S.  Con-  Res  47.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the 
statue  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez; 
(Rept.  No,  703): 

S.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  the  proceedings 
of  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  accept- 
ance by  Congress  of  the  statue  of  the  late 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez:   (Rcpt.  No   703): 

H,  Con.  Res.  451.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  -The  Prayer  Room  In  the  United  States 
Capitol,";  (Rept.  No.  705):  and 

S.  Res.  21.  Resolution  providing  tor  the 
awarding  of  service  pins  or  emblems  to  Mem- 
bers, ofBcers.  and  employees  of  the  Senate: 
(Rept.  No.  702). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  amendments: 

S.  1310,  A  bill  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
(Rept.  No.  704). 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid    before   the 
Senate,  and  referreiJ  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
The  petition  of  A.  Purams,  of  Oak  Park, 
Michigan,  relating  to  the  liberation  of  the 
Baltic  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  City 
Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Piu-go,  N.  Dak., 
commending  the  Garrison  Diversion  Proj- 
ect: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  ioUotving  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8761  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase 
m  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service  (Rept.  No.  699) . 

By  Mr.  SP.\RKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S-  1826.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  (Rept.  No.  701 ). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration, 
without  amendment: 

H  R  10014  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2.  1954.  relating  to  office  space  In  the 
districts  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives:  (Rept.  No.  706): 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize    placing    temporarily    In    the    ro- 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14ibi  OF  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS— I S.  REPT.  NO.  697) 
Mr,  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  1  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (H.R.  77)  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14ibi  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  amended,  and  section 
705ibi  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and 
to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  section 
8ia)  '3i  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with 
the  Individual  views  of  Senators 
Fannu.-,  Javits.  Pbouty,  Dominick,  and 
Murphy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
RtJssELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chain  . 
The  report  will  be  received  and  the  bill 
wiU  be  placed  on  the  calendar:  and. 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


BONDING  PRO\TSIONS  OF  FEDERAL 
LABOR  LAWS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—SUPPLEMENTAL AND  IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS— 'S.  REPT.  NO, 
698) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  iH.R.  5883^  to 
amend  the  bonding  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  and  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  supplemental  views  of 
Senators  Javits,  Procty,  and  Fannin. 
and  the  individual  views  of  Senator 
Proutv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  tie  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


PROVISION  FOR  RESPONDING  TO 
INVITATIONS  FROM  FOREIGN 
PARLIAMENTARY  BODIES— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMiUTTEE  'S.  REPT. 
NO.  700) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  oiisl- 
nal  resolution  'S.  Res.  145)  to  provide  for 
responding  to  invitations  from  foreign 
parliamentary  bodies,  which  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  resolution 
to  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

S.  Rts,  145 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  as  Members  of  offi- 
cial Senate  delegations  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  necessary  to  respond  iq 
Invitations  received  ofHclally  from  tnrclga 
governments  or  parliamentary  bodies  during 
the  89th  Congress,  and  to  designate  ifie 
chairmen  of  said  delegntions. 

Sec  2  The  e.xpenses  of  the  delegations,  in- 
cluding stuff  members  designated  by  i)ie 
chairmen  to  assut  said  delegations,  shall  noi 
exceed  $25,000  for  each  such  delegation,  and 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  lund  oj  tnt 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  ciiutt- 
inen  of  s;iid  delegations. 


FANNIE  E.  HOLLOW  AY— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolmion 
*S.  Res.  1461  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Fannie 
E.  Holloway,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolced,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  th<i  Senate,  to 
Fannie  E.  Holloway.  widow  of  John  H.  Hol- 
loway. r;n  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  and 
one-half  months*  compensation  at  the  rate 
he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  o!  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  IncIusiK 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PRODTY: 

S.  2509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  .-viainst 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PROtrrv  when  ht 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  2510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  El  Dorado.  Kans.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2511.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    certain 
postal   employees   In  Bloomlngton,  Ind.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2512.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(a)  of 
the  Clayton  .^ct  with  respect  to  the  ert- 
dcntlary    effect    of    Judgments    and    decrees 
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entered  In  proceedings  Instituted  by  the 
United  States  under  the  antitrust  laws;  to 
;!]/-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  ( by  request ) : 

S  J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  providing 
lor  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  two 
instruments  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization: and 

S  J  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
ihe  Joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Geography  and  History  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  therefor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions, 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.J  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  directing 
Uie  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
to  make  a  study  of  the  site  selected  for  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  any  other  sites  proposed  for  such 
Center:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mcndt  when  he 
introduced  tJie  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
rtppear  under  a  separate  hcnding.  i 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  EXPRESS   THE   SENSE   OF   CON- 
GRESS   WITH    RESPECT    TO    THE 
CURRENT  ARMED  CONFLICT  BE- 
TWEEN   INDIA    AND    PAKISTAN 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion fS.  Con.  Res.  58)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent armed  conflict  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

'See  the  above  concui'rent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
PROVISION    FOR    RESPONDING    TO 
INVITATIONS       FROM       FOREIGN 
PARLIAMENTARY  BODIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  <S.  Res.  145)  to  provide 
for  responding  to  invitations  from  for- 
eign parliamentary  bodies,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees".) 


FANNIE  E.  HOLLOWAY 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, reported  an  original  resolution 
'S.  Res.  146)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Fannie 
E.  Holloway,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr,  Jordan  of 
North  CaroUna,  which  appears  under  the 
heading   "Reports  of  Committees",) 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  is  a  substantially  revised  and  im- 
proved version  of  S.  1130,  "The  Human 
Investment  Act,"  wliich  I  first  introduced 
on  February  17.  1965.  Tliis  bill,  like  the 
earlier  version,  provides  for  a  7-percent 
credit  against  tax  for  certain  employee 
training  expenses  of  private  employers. 

Only  recently  have  economists  begim 
to  realize  the  overwhelming  Importance 
of  human  capital — the  skills,  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  working  men  and 
women — as  opposed  to  financial  and 
physical  capital.  One  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  field.  Prof.  Theodore  W.  Schultz  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  made  a 
trenchant  observation  of  the  Importance 
of  human  capital  in  his  paper.  "Reflec- 
tions on  Investment  in  Man,"  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  Sup- 
plement for  October  1962, 

Professor  Schultz  says: 

Suppose  there  were  an  economy  with  the 
land  and  the  physical  reproducible  capital 
Including  the  available  techniques  of  pro- 
duction that  we  now  poFsess  in  the  United 
States,  but  which  attempted  to  function  un- 
der the  following  restraints:  There  would  be 
no  person  available  who  had  any  schooling, 
no  one  who  had  any  Information  about  the 
economy  except  of  his  locality,  each  individ- 
ual would  be  bound  tb  his  locality,  and  the 
average  life  span  of  people  would  be  only 
40  years.  Surely,  production  would  fall 
catastrophlcally.  It  Is  certain  that  there 
would  be  both  low  output  and  extraordinary 
rigidity  of  economic  organization  until  the 
capabilities  of  the  peojile  were  raised  mark- 
edly by  investing  in  them. 

Let  us  now  take  a  Bunyan-like  step  and 
suppose  a  set  of  human  resources  with  as 
many  but  no  more  capabilities  per  man  than 
exlst«d  as  of  1900  or  even  as  of  1929  In  the 
United  States.  The  adverse  effects  on  pro- 
duction In  either  case  would  undoubtedly  be 
large.  To  continue  these  ."peculations,  sup- 
pose that  by  some  miracle  India,  or  some 
other  low  Income  country  like  India,  were  to 
acquire  as  It  were  overnight  a  set  of  natural 
resources,  equipment,  and  structures  Includ- 
ing techniques  of  production  comparable  per 
person  to  ours — what  could  they  do  with 
them,  given  the  existing  skills  and  knowledge 
of  the  people?  Surely  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween the  stock  of  human  and  nonhuman 
capital  would  be  tremendous. 

Professor  Schultz  has  put  his  finger 
upon  a  crucial  point — the  Importance  to 
our  20th-century  economy  of  invest- 
ment in  human  capital. 

Investment  in  human  capital  takes 
many  forms.  Every  dollar  spent  by  pub- 
lic bodies,  by  individuals  and  by  groups 
in  the  private  sector  on  the  education 
of  youth,  on  the  improvement  of  our  Na- 
tion's health,  and  on  upgrading  the 
skills  of  our  labor  force  is  an  investment 
in  human  capital.  It  is  this  last  aspect — 
upgrading  job  skills — that  is  the  focus 
of  the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965. 

As  early  as  1948  a  major  aircraft  com- 
pany stated  in  a  personnel  report  "Re- 
cruitment of  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
workers  presented  few  problems  during 
the  year,  but  an  increasing  amount  of 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  recruiting 
experienced  engineers  and  certain  types 
of  skilled  craftsmen."     Those  early  re- 


marks have  foreshadowed  what  has  to- 
day become  one  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today:  the  dual 
problem  of  a  shortage  of  persons  trained 
in  critical  skills,  and  a  distressing  o\er- 
supply  of  persons — many  of  them 
youths — who  do  not  have  the  skills  to 
move  into  one  of  these  beckoning  job 
categories. 

The  data  to  illustrate  the  first  part 
of  this  dual  problem  are  not  hard  to 
find.  The  minority  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  reported  this  spring 
that  "help  wanted  advertising  is  run- 
ning at  a  12-year  high."  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  several  months  has 
been  carrying  stories  on  the  serious 
shortages  of  certain  kinds  of  skilled 
workers.  The  July  5,  1965.  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  carried  an  article 
headed  "Growing  Worry — Job?  With  No- 
body To  Fill  Them."  The  article  begins 
with  these  remarks : 

with  much  talk  of  serious  unemployment, 
a  shortage  of  workers  Is  troubling  many 
employers  Jobs  by  the  thousands  are  going 
begging.  There  aren't  enough  workers  with 
the  right  skills.  Construction,  especially.  Is 
hard  hit.  Other  employers,  too,  are  feeling 
the  pinch — in  aulos.  steel,  aircraft,  trans- 
portation, all  sorts  of  fields. 

This  same  article  reports  that  in  June 
of  this  year  the  Department  of  Labor 
listed  30,850  positions  which  had  been 
turned  over  to  it  by  State  employment 
services  becau.se  the  State  agencies  were 
imable  to  fill  them.  Another  Labor  De- 
partment survey  showed  that  local  em- 
ployment offices  had  a  total  of  341.000 
job  openings  at  the  end  of  May — the 
largest  total  since  September  1952.  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  In  my  own  State 
of  Vermont  a  campaign  is  underway  to 
induce  VeiTnonters  »^th  needed  skills 
who  have  moved  to  other  States  to  re- 
turn to  Vermont  to  take  jolw  with  Ver- 
mont employers. 

Yet.  amid  this  serious  shortage  of 
qualified  job  applicants,  the  Nation  is 
still  confronted  with  a  serious  problem 
of  unemployment.  The  1965  Manpot*'er 
Report  of  the  President  stated  bluntly: 

Unemployment,  at  close  to  5  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  at  the  end  of  1964,  re- 
mains our  most  serious  economic  problem. 

Secretary  of  Latior  WlUard  Wlrtz, 
testifying  before  our  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  earlier  this  year, 
said: 

Four  years  of  steadily  expanding  Job  op- 
portunities have  not  brought  us  full  employ- 
ment. Some  3  ^4  millions  of  our  citizens  want 
work  but  are  unable  to  find  It.  Up  to  a 
million  more — the  hidden  unemployed — 
would  enter  the  labor  force  if  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  could  be  brought  down.  And  If 
we  look  behind  the  average  monthly  figure 
of  unemployment,  we  could  Identify  almost 
14  million  workers  who  have  experienced 
some  unemployment  at  some  time  during 
the  year. 

■What  is  the  explanation  for  this  ap- 
parent paradox  of  unemployment  in  a 
lalxir-Ehortaee  economy?  It  can.  of 
course,  be  summed  up  in  one  useful 
term — structural  unemployment.  Those 
who  do  not  have  jobs  are  not  out  of  work 
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because  the  economy  is  sluggish,  but  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  skills  to 
qualify  for  the  higher-level  jobs  now 
going  begging. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  in  their  1965  views, 
struck  to  the  heart  of  our  problem  when 
they  stated: 

The  nature  of  today's  unemployment  prob- 
lem IS  no  less  serious  becnuse  of  its  struc- 
tural character,  IndeeJ.  persistent  unem- 
ployment thnt  falls  with  a  special  seventy 
on  partlculiir  .'ige.  education,  or  racial  groups 
poses  a  real  threat  to  our  democratic  system. 
Unless  our  eif^rts  to  attack  structurul  un- 
employment succeed  In  enabling  these  In- 
dividuals to  lead  productive  lives,  a  growing 
and  Insurmountable  gap  may  appear  be- 
tween the  have's  and  hnve-not's  in  our  so- 
ciety, or  between  those  who  have  good 
education  and  good  Jobs  and  those  who  have 
little  education.  Inferior  jobs,  or  no  jobs  at 
all.  and  wlio  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to  their 
society.  The  Increasing  emphasis  on  high 
skills,  on  technical  competence,  and  on 
e.vpertlse  will  increase  the  problem  In  years 
ahead  and  pose  an  even  greater  danger  for 
the  survival  of  o\ir  free  and  open  democratic 
system.  It  Is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
the  att.ack  en  chronic  unemployment  takes 
such  high  priority  among  our  national  goals. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  clear, 
and  ii  has  been  recognized  by  all  but  the 
most  doctrinaire  extremists  of  the  right 
and  left.  Again  in  the  words  of  the  Joint 
Ec:)nomic  Committee  minority: 

The  solution  to  the  program  of  techno- 
logical displacement  demands  a  broad  na- 
tional efTort  to  upgrade  the  labor  force  by 
small  stages  all  along  the  line — providing 
the  unskilled  with  minor  skills,  preparing 
the  semiskilled  for  skilled  work,  turning  the 
skilled  Into  advance  technicians,  and  re- 
habilitating the  handicapped.  Workers  on 
all  levels  of  the  skill  ladder  must  be  en- 
couraged and  helped  to  move  up  Into  higher 
and  more  demanding  jobs,  leaving  the  posi- 
tions which  they  once  held  to  be  filled  by  the 
less  skilled  but  striving  applicant. 

But  even  those  who  agree  on  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem  and  the  general  out- 
line of  the  .solution  may  yet  differ  on  the 
precise  means  to  be  used  to  bring  the 
solution  into  effect.  A  principal  division 
between  rival  camps  is  along  the  lines  of 
private  versus  public  responsibility. 

The  advocates  of  increased  govern- 
mental involvement  in  training  bring  to 
bear  welehtily  historical  precedents,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act 
of  1862.  which  was  the  first  Federal  grant 
to  the  States  to  spur  vocational  and 
agricultural  education.  They  point  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and 
its  forerunners  as  examples  of  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  is  needed  to  solve  the 
structural  employment  problem,  operat- 
ing throught  the  school  systems  of  our 
Nation.  Similarly,  they  support  the  in- 
stitutional training  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  through  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  enters 
into  agreements  with  State  agencies  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  vocational  training, 
usually  conducted  by  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  State. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  President,  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  most  efBclent 
and  effective  job  training  in  this  coiuitry 
is  being  done  by  the  Nation's  greatest  job 


trainer — the  American  private  enter- 
prise system.  Proponents  of  this  school 
point  to  the  Fitzgerald  Act  of  1937,  which 
provided  technical  assistance  in  arrang- 
ing apprenticeship  agreements,  and  to 
such  pro-?rams  as  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing provisions  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Tiaining  Act,  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Recently  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opporlunity  has  ex- 
perimented with  this  school  of  thought 
by  contracting  with  private  enterprise  to 
operate  urban  Job  Corps  centers,  like  the 
one  at  Camp  Kilmer,  NJ..  operated  by 
Federal  Electric  Corp. 

Happily,  membership  in  these  two 
camps  is  not  mutually  exclusive.  This 
Nation  certainly  needs  a  sound  program 
of  vocational  training  operating  through 
oiu-  school  system.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  private  enterprise  system 
has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
training  business,  and  over  the  years  has 
acquitted  itself  magnificently  with  re- 
gard to  value  per  dollar  invested  in 
training,  the  high  quality  of  training 
offered,  and  the  ability  to  move  quickly 
to  aid  the  Nation  in  times  of  danger  to 
our  national  security. 

We  are-how  witnessing,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  massive  shift  of 
emphasis  away  from  institutional  train- 
ing progiams  for  job  .skills  and  toward 
training  conducted  by  the  Nation's  pri- 
vate employers.  Less  than  2  years  ago 
the  Labor  Department's  interest  in  on- 
the-job  training  by  private  employers 
was  so  low  that  John  Henning,  then 
Undersecretary,  wrote  Senator  Clark, 
chairman  of  the  Employment  and  Man- 
power Subcommittee,  in  reply  to  a  query 
concerning  suggestions  for  possible  ad- 
ditional programs  to  provide  positive  in- 
centives for   on-the-job  training: 

There  has  been  so  little  experience  to  date 
on  this  point  that  soiuid  coiicluslovis  cannot 
yet  be  formulated. 

In  April  of  1961.  however,  the  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  Subcommittee  re- 
port entitled  "Toward  Full  Employment" 
was  issued.  In  it.  joined  by  Senator  Len 
B.  JoRDA.v.  I  advocated  an  idea  that  had 
been  increasingly  on  my  mind  since  the 
previous  year — the  idea  of  encouraging 
private  business  to  expand  their  training 
programs  by  offering  them  the  incentive 
of  a  7-percent  tax  credit  toward  their 
training  expenses.  To  my  knowledge  this 
was  the  first  time  a  Member  of  Congress 
had  advocated  the  application  of  the  tax 
credit  principle  to  job  training  efforts  by 
private  business. 

Shortly  after  our  report  came  out,  an 
article  on  the  subject  by  Gerald  J.  Rob- 
inson appeared  in  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity's publication  "Business  Topics" 
for  spring,  1964.  After  analyzing  our 
national  problem  of  structural  unem- 
ployment. Mr.  Robinson  said: 

This  combination  of  circumstances  points 
clearly  to  the  solution:  a  liberal  tax  credit 
to  Industry  for  worker  retraining. 

In  June  of  1964  the  task  force  on  sub- 
sidies on  apprenticeship,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Committee  on  Apprenticeship,  re- 


ported to  the  Bureau  of  Apprentlceshiu 
and  Tiaining: 

The  task  force  Is  of  the  opinion  that  of  all 
the  financial  incentives  for  apprenticeship 
ex  'mined.  Federal  Income  tax  credit  Is  hes;. 

Justifying  tills  conclusion,  the  task  force 
used  language  strongly  reminiscent  of  my 
language  in  support  of  what  became  the  Hu- 
ma'i  Itiveatmeht  Act: 

To  »;pur  capital  ijivestmeiit.  the  Congre« 
has  enacted  a  Federal  income  tiix  poiicv 
which  reduces  an  employer's  lax  liability  lor 
i^ny  year  In  wiiich  he  has  made  expenditure^, 
jfcr  certain  specl.'ied  capital  items.  After  the 
Itr.x  is  computed,  a  deduction  Ls  permitted 
■  qunl  to  7  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  cipltal 
expenditures.  The  same  type  cf  Incetitive 
could  be  applied  to  the  dcvelopm»nt  of  skills 
through  apprenticeship  and  training.  Tile 
am.ount  of  such  tax  credit  Is  not  the  most 
important  consideration,  but  the  7  percert 
allowed  for  capital  expenditures  would  ser^c 
as  a  tentative  goal. 

On  February  17.  1965.  I  introduced  a 
forerunner  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  which  was  given  the  number  S 
1130.  In  this  I  was  joined  by  Senators 
Jordan  of  Idaho.  Allott.  Fannin.  Lost, 
of   Mis-souri.   Scott.  Tower.   Case,  and 

FONG, 

On  March  17  my  proposal  received  in- 
fluential support  when  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee specifically  recommended  the  Hu- 
man Investment  tax  credit  approach. 

As  the  summer  apiiroached,  various 
publications  began  to  report  a  quicken- 
ing of  interest  in  administration  circlei; 
concenilng  this  pi'opo.>al.  On  May  31. 
Lawyer's  Weekly  Report,  a  Prentice  Hall 
publication,  reported: 

One  of  the  President's  task  forces  Is  qulttly 
weighing  a  number  of  ideos  for  Inducing 
businessmen  to  hire  und  train  unskilled  teen, 
agcrs.  Some  concrete  propor-ils  will  be 
offered  next  year.  One  proposal  we  kno-* 
being  given  careful  study  Is  a  tax  Incentive 
for  worker  training 

On  June  14  the  same  publication  said: 

The  administration  Is  considering  a  num- 
ber of  measures — some  stringent- — to  ge: 
youths  in  the  employed  working  force.  Some 
of  the  suggestions  made  so  far: 

Enlarge  present  Government  aided  train- 
ing programs. 

Provide  tax  Incentives  for  businessrotia 
doing  youth  Job  training. 

And  again  on  July  5,  Lawyer's  Weekly 
Report  noted: 

Tlie  Department  of  Labor  is  iiicreasingiy 
concerned  that  current  labor  training  prac- 
tices do  not  meet  the  needs  of  t'ae  growli.g 
market  tor  skilled  workers  Consequently, 
the  Department  seems  about  ready  to  move  to 
revise  traditional  standards  and  operaUns: 
procedures  of  the  age-old  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem— hoping  to  funnel  more  workers  fester 
into  growth  Industries  and  occupations,  M- 
ministration  aides  point  out  the  system  is 
basically  sound,  but  needs  to  be  brought  up 
to  date. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  July  19,  News- 
week reported: 

A  significant  policy  switch  Is  underway  la 
the  Government's  manpower  training  p.'!!- 
gram.  Under  the  direction  of  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator Stanley  Rutt«uberg.  the  Govern- 
ment Is  giving  Increased  emphasis  to  on-the- 
job  training  •  •  •  In  the  OJT  programs.  'W 
Manpower  Administration  underwrites  •> 
share  of  the  cost  of  training  men  at  spccilic 
companies — with    the   jobs   guaranteed.    I" 
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I,  fense,  the  government  subsidizes  private 
L'onip  my  training  costs.  But  manpower  offl- 
ci;'.l5  argue  that  It  Is  Just  as  defensible  to 
•  rirett  In  people  as  It  Is  in  Dew  machines  with 
p,-o<;rams  such  as  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

On  August  16,  Lawyer's  Weekly  Re- 
port stated: 

.Action  may  soon  be  in  the  oRIng  for  the 
mucli-touted  plan  to  stimulate  company 
training  programs  through  tax  incen- 
tives '  •  •  Now.  agencies  which  have  been 
halflieartedly  tiiikering  with  the  Idea  for 
Tears  AVe  going  to  pour  on  the  coal  and  you 
will  hear  more  and  more  about  It  in  the 
criming  weeks  and  months. 

During  these  months,  Mr.  President,  I 
received  a  great  deal  of  comment  on  my 
initial  proposal.  Over  140  corporations 
have  written  me  to  express  their 
views  and  to  make  suggestions.  My 
staff  and  I  have  consulted  a  ntunber  of 
c.tpt^rts  in  tlie  manpower  field,  in  the  tax 
field,  and  in  the  ranks  of  business.  The 
Associated  Industries  of  Vermont  saw 
St,  ill  endorse  the  idea,  as  did  a  local  of 
[lie  A.F.  of  L.  Bricklayers  Union  In 
southern  California.  The  result  of  all 
tills  discussion  is  the  bill  I  now  Irftro- 
duccd.  changed  in  several  reiipects  fiom 
S  1130.  but  relating  the  same  funda- 
mental principles. 

Tlie  7-percent  tax  ci-edit  and  the 
technical  language  adapted  from  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  provisions  of  the 
1962  Revenue  Act  remain  unchanged. 
Five  substantive  changes  were  made  in 
the  present  measure: 

First,  a  new  "declaration  of  purpose" 
«as  added  to  make  clear  the  objective  of 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

It  la  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide 
Incent.ves  to  American  btisiness  to  Invest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Nation's  human  re- 
source by  hiring,  training,  and  employing 
presently  tinemptcved  workers  lacking 
needed  Job  skills,  .inrt  by  tipgrading  the  Job 
skills  of  ."ind  providing  new  job  opportunities 
(n-  worker?  presently  employed. 

Second,  and  most  important,  the  con- 
cept of  ■employee  training  expenses" 
wa,s  significantly  revised. 

The  initial  bill  specified  that  "em- 
jJloyee  training  expenses"  were  to  be 
those  expenses  incun'ed  in  training  un- 
employed workers  for  a  job  with  the  tax- 
I'.i:,  er  or  in  training  an  employee  for 
ccintinued  employment  or  a  better  job. 
Specifically  included  were  books,  testing 
and  training  materials,  classroom  equip- 
nif  nt  and  related  items,  and  instructors' 
.'CCS  and  salaries.  It  wBs  more  or  less 
le.'t  tip  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  decide  whrit  it  would  or  would  not 
allow. 

These  provislon.s  gave  rise  to  the  most 
serious  objections  to  the  initial  bill.  It 
wa.s  ai'gued  that  it  is  vei-y  difTicult  for 
a  company  to  specify  exactly  what  ac- 
tivities would  come  under  the  heading 
of  training  and  how  much  was  spent  on 
them.  Too  much  would  depend  on  the 
IRS.  and  the  individual  taxpayer  would, 
no:  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  could 
ciaim.  Some  firms  would  be  tempted  to 
pad  their  tax  returns  by  listing  all  sorts 
of  things  as  training  expenses  to  be  able 
to  claim  the  credit.  The  natural  result 
v.ould  be  excessive  scrutiny  by  the  IRS. 
interfering    in    business    practices    and 
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recordkeeping.  Some  firms  reported 
that  it  would  cost  them  the  amount  of 
the  proposed  credit  just  to  isolate  in 
their  records  the  information  needed  to 
apply  for  it.      \ 

As  a  result  of  thfese  objections,  this 
section  was  comel^ely  revised  accord- 
ing to  the  following  criteria: 

First.  The  eligible  expenses  should  be 
those  which  primarily  contribute  to  pro- 
viding new  job  openings  at  the  botton 
end  of  the  skill  ladder;  training  of  man- 
agerial, administrative,  professional  or 
scientific  personnel  should  not  be  the 
focus  of  the  bill. 

Second.  The  eligible  expenses  should 
be  so  defined  as  to  permit  ready  identifi- 
cation in  the  firm's  bookkeeping  system. 

Third.  The  discretion  to  be  exercised 
by  the  IRS  should  be  held  to  the  mini- 
mum necessary. 

Accordin.gly,  six  new  categories  of 
specific  training  expenses  were  spelled 
out: 

First.  The  wages  and  salaries  of 
workers  who  are  apprentices  In  appren- 
ticeship programs  registered  with  the 
appropriate  Slate  or  Federal  agency. 

Apprenticeship  agreements  are  in  the 
form  of  contracts.  If  the  contract  meets 
minimum  Federal  standards  it  may  be 
registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  or  a  State  appren- 
ticeship coimcll — providing  the  State's 
standards  are  not  below  Federal  stand- 
ards. This  makes  it  easy  to  detennine 
exactly  what  dollar  figui-e  is  to  be  used 
in  computing  the  credit. 

Note  that  the  wages  of  instructors  of 
apprentices  are  not  included.  Tlris  is 
because  it  is  often  difficult  to  apportion  a 
foreman's  time  between  apprentice 
supervision  and  other  duties.  Where  a 
foreman  conducts  a  regular  class,  how- 
ever, his  salary  would  be  included  in 
item  6  below. 

Second.  The  wages  and  salaries  of 
workers  enrolled  in  on-the-job  training 
programs  under  section  204  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 

Under  the  on-the-job  provisions  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Tiaining 
and  the  employer  sign  an  agreement,  in 
which  the  employer  agrees  to  provide 
certain  training.  In  over  90  percent  of 
the  cases  the  trainee  is  an  actual  em- 
ployee of  the  company.  The  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  pays  the 
emijloyer  for  instructors'  fees,  scrap- 
books,  training  materials,  but  not  any 
portion  of  wages  of  trainees.  Here  again 
it  should  be  easy  to  determine  the 
amount  to  which  the  credit  may  be 
applied. 

Third.  Wages  and  salaries  of  second- 
ary work;n's  in  a  cooperative  work-study 
prosram  with  a  secondary  school,  col- 
lege, or  busuiess,  trade,  or  vocational 
school. 

These  expenses  should  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine because  the  co-op  program  oper- 
ates through  specific  agreements  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  school,  at 
both  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 

Fourth.  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education  or 
an  accredited  business,  trade,  or  voca- 
tional school. 


The  definitions  of  eligible  Institutions 
included  in  this  paragraph  are  taken 
from  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
in  the  case  of  institutions  of  liigher  edu- 
cation, and  from  S.  600  in  the  case  of 
business  and  trade  schools. 

To  administer  this  portion  of  the  act. 
the  IRS  would  examine  the  return  to 
see  what  Institutions  received  the  pay- 
ments, compare  with  the  list  of  institu- 
tions approved  by  the  accrediting  com- 
mission listed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  approve  the  credit  if  the 
institution  is  listed. 

Fifth.  Home  study  course  fees  paid  to 
an  accredited  college  or  correspondence 
school. 

This  is  very  similar  to  paragraph  4 
above. 

Sixth.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  of  or- 
ganized group  Instruction,  including 
classroom  instruction,  including  ex- 
penses for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  books, 
testing  and  training  materials,  class- 
room equipment  and  related  items  and 
instructors'  fees  and  salaries.  More  than 
the  first  five  categories,  this  is  the  area 
where  the  IRS  would  have  to  set  some 
guidelines.  The  intent  heie  is  to  cover 
those  expenses  which  would  be  eligible 
for  Federal  reimbursement  were  the 
group  instruction  contracted  for  under 
section  204  of  the  Manpotver  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  If  the  Instruc- 
tion actually  were  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  the  em- 
ployer could  not  claim  a  credit  under 
this  paragraph,  since  his  expenses  would 
be  reimbursed  and  thus  not  expenses  "to 
the  taxpayer." 

Third,  the  initial  bill  contained  the 
requirement  that  employees  retnain  on 
the  payroll  for  at  least  12  months  before 
the  employer  could  claim  the  credit. 
This  was  objected  to  on  two  grounds: 
First,  it  would  be  tedious  and  expensive 
to  try  to  keep  tabs  on  each  individual 
employee  who  was  trained  for  a  year 
thereafter,  and  the  application  of  the 
carryback  provisions  would  complicate 
reporting:  and.  second,  certain  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  construction,  ski  re- 
sort, and  agricultural  processing  indus- 
tries, do  not  work  a  standard  12-month 
year  and  thus  could  not  make  use  of 
the  credit. 

The  obvious  way  to  meet  these  criti- 
cisms would  have  been  to  eliminate  the 
employment  period  altogether.  It  was 
decided,  however,  to  reduce  it  to  3 
months,  which  shotdd  in  most  cases  re- 
move the  second  objection  and  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  first  one. 

Fourth,  the  initial  bill  would  have  de- 
prived the  taxpayer  of  credit  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  who  was  trained  but 
later  fired  for  good  cause.  Tlie  new  ver- 
sion provides  that  the  credit  can  still  be 
claimed  when  the  employee  terminates 
at  his  own  discretion,  incurs  disability 
or  death,  or  is  discharged  "for  reason- 
able cause  based  on  the  behavior  of  such 
employee."  Tliis  still  would  prevent  a 
credit  to  a  taxpayer  who  trained  new  em- 
ployees and  then  laid  them  off  within  3 
months.  Discharge  of  an  employee  be- 
cause of  a  slowdown  in  sales  or  produc- 
tion would  disallow  the  credit,  because 
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such  "cause"  would  not  be  based  on  the 
employee's  behavior. 

And.  fifth,  a  new  paragraph  was  added 
to  make  explicit  what  had  been  the  in- 
tent of  the  earlier  bill:  that  expenses  for 
training  managerial,  supervisory,  human 
relation.s,  professional  and  advanced 
scientific  personnel,  and  for  training  in 
subjects  not  contributing  specifically  and 
directly  to  such  individual's  job  or  pros- 
pective job  with  the  taxpayer,  could  not 
be  claimed  in  computing  the  credit. 

The  intent  of  this  laiiguage  is  to  bar 
credit  for  such  courses  as  graduate-level 
mathematics,  personnel  psychology,  ad- 
vanced management  skills,  speed  read- 
ing, plant  safety,  and  art  appreciation. 

Beyond  these  five  major  changes  the 
new  bill  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
eai'lier  version.  A  training  e.xpense  must 
still  be  tax  deductible  under  section  162 
of  the  code,  relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses.  As  before,  the  credit  Is  appli- 
cable in  addition  to  the  deduction,  and 
in  addition  to  whatever  other  credits 
may  be  claimed  under  other  sections  of 
the  code. 

One  provision  of  the  earlier  bill,  re- 
peated in  this  bill,  has  caused  enough 
confusion  to  warrant  a  detailed  explana- 
tion. This  is  the  provision,  taken  ver- 
batim fi-om  the  investment  credit  provi- 
sions of  the  1962  act.  for  computing  the 
maximum  amount  of  credit  allowable. 
It  can  best  be  clarified  by  means  of  an 
example. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  that  a 
taxpayer  may  claim  for  1  taxable  year 
is  S2,T.000  plus  25  percent  of  his  tax 
liability  in  excess  of  325.000. 

Suppose  a  taxpayer  has  a  tax  liability 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  S425.000 
for  a  tax  year. 

The  maximum  amount  of  ci-edit  that 
he  could  claim  under  the  act  is  S25.000 
plus  25  percent  of  the  tax  liability  in  ex- 
cess of  S25  ODD.  The  tax  liability  in  ex- 
ce.ss  of  S25  000  is  .?400,000— S425.000  to 
$25,000.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this 
S400.000  is  SIOO.OOO.  The  maximum  that 
could  be  claimed  is  thus  525,000  plus 
SIOO.OOO.  or  S125.000. 

The  taxpayer  then  adds  up  his  allow- 
able employee  training  expenses. 

Case  A :  Suppose  his  training  expenses 
amount  to  ?2  million.  Seven  percent  of 
S2  million  is  $140,000.  Since  this  is  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  allowable — S125,- 
000 — the  most  the  taxpayer  could  claim 
would  be  5125,000. 

Case  B :  Suppose  the  figure  for  allow- 
able training  expenses  is  SI  million.  Sev- 
en percent  of  SI  million  is  S70  000.  Since 
this  figure  is  less  than  the  maximum  al- 
lowable, the  taxpayer  would  claim  the 
fuU  S70  000. 

I  think  this  explanation  will  make 
clear  how  the  maximum  amoimt  of  the 
cred't  is  computed.  In  no  case,  of  course, 
would  the  credit  exceed  7  percent  of  the 
allowable  training  expenses.  It  can  easi- 
ly be  seen  that  a  firm  would  have  to 
spend  about  S357.000  on  allowable  train- 
ing expenses  to  claim  a  .S25  000  credit. 
Only  the  largest  firms  will  find  it  nec- 
essar>'  to  compute  the  maximum  amount, 
since  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers 
will  not  have  allowable  training  expenses 
in  excess  of  the  5357,000  figure. 


Before  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  reasons 
why  job  training  by  private  industry  is 
preferable  to  equivalent  institutional  job 
training  programs. 

First,  job  training  by  private  indus- 
try minimizes  the  necessity  for  Govern- 
ment intervention  and  regulation  in  the 
economy.  Instead  of  taking  money  in 
taxes,  paying  a  number  of  bureaucratic 
middlemen,  and  spending  tlie  difference 
on  public  programs,  the  tax  credit 
method  g^ves  a  true  incentive  to  busi- 
ness to  accomplish  the  same  ends  much 
more  efficiently.  The  Government  does 
not  need  to  get  into  the  business  of 
screening  insti'uctors.  determining  cur- 
riculum, supporting  trainees,  and  other 
such  appendages  of  Government-run 
programs,  beyond  the  point  of  assuring 
that  useful  training  is  in  fact  being  im- 
parted by  the  employer,  Federal-State 
complications,  elaborate  placement  pro- 
cedures, and  general  administrative 
problems  are  largely  avoided.  It  is  inter- 
esting in  this  connection  to  note  that  the 
British  Government,  faced  with  the 
identical  problem  in  1963.  chose  to  pro- 
mote job  training  through  private  in- 
dustry instead  of  setting  up  an  elaborate 
Government-operated  program.  The 
British  Industrial  Training  Act  of  1964 
vests  responsibility  for  organizing  job 
training  progiams  with  joint  labor- 
management  boards,  one  for  each  major 
Industry,  which  use  the  proceeds  from  a 
payroll  tax  to  support  training  programs 
conducted  by  the  employers. 

Second,  the  gieat  majority  of  those 
trained  by  private  business  are  ac'-ually 
employees  on  the  payroll,  A  number  of 
studies,  notably  that  by  Prof.  Richard 
Cloward  of  Columbia  University's  School 
of  Social  Work,  reported  in  the  January 
1965  issue  of  American  Child,  have  shown 
that  the  motivation  of  an  unskilled  and 
unemployed  person  to  complete  a  train- 
ing program  bears  a  direct  relation  to  his 
perceived  chance  for  obtaining  employ- 
ment promptly  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
training.  Much  of  the  dropout  problem 
in  such  institutional  programs  as  the 
Job  Corps  and  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  are  traceable  to  a 
sense  of  discouragement  and  uncertainty 
felt  by  the  trainee  with  respect  to  his  job 
chances  after  training.  When  the 
trainee  has  been  positively  assured  that 
he  will  be  hired  for  a  given  job  if  he 
satisfactorily  completes  the  training,  the 
chances  that  he  will  abandon  the  pro- 
gram decrease  drastically.  One  of  the 
most  pitiful  spectacles  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who  has 
completed  a  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  institutional  pro- 
gram, only  to  find  that  there  are  no  job 
openings  for  him  in  his  area.  When  pri- 
vate firms  are  responsible  for  the  train- 
ins,  however,  the  trainee  Is  almost  Invar- 
iably either  hired  at  the  beginning  or 
given  a  firm  promise  of  employment 
when  his  trainine  is  complete.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  concept  is 
included  in  the  provision  of  the  Human 
Investment  Act  that  the  trainees  must 
be  on  the  payroll  for  at  least  3  months 
after  their  training  for  the  taxpayer  to 
claim  his  tax  credit. 


Third,  when  private  industry  trains  a 
man  it  invests  in  him.  That  investment 
is  made  with  the  expectation  that  ihe 
trainee  can  contribute  to  the  company's 
productivity  as  an  etnployee  following 
training — else  it  would  be  difficult  to  jus- 
tify the  expense  to  the  stockholder. 
Thus  there  is  a  built-in  bias  In  favor  of 
the  employer  giving  top  quality  training, 
carefully  designed  to  prepare  the  trainee 
for  a  position  for  which  a  worker  is 
needed.  It  would  make  little  sense  for 
a  firm  to  train  men  and  women  as  a 
public  service  project,  and  then  see  Its 
Investment  wasted  because  the  company 
has  no  appropriate  job  operiings.  Speak- 
ing on  this  point.  Prof.  William  Faunce 
of  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Center  of  Michigan  State  University  has 
said.  "A  retraining  program  which  did 
not  involve  retraining  with  respect  to 
specific  job  openings  is  not  a  meaningful 
retraining  program."  Here  training  by 
private  Industi-y  has  a  great  advantage 
over  Government-run  programs. 

Fourth,  the  instructors  in  on-the-job 
training  programs  are  directly  involved 
in  the  latest  day-to-day  developments  in 
the  field.  Unlike  iiistructors  in  schools, 
they  are  in  the  forefront  of  innovation 
and  technological  change,  and  thus  can 
give,  by  and  large,  more  up-to-date  In- 
struction to  trainees. 

Fifth,  private  industry  can  train  work- 
ers on  the  latest  models  of  machines 
without  Investing  in  new  equipment  for 
the  purpose.  Faced  by  the  rapid  pace  ol 
innovation  in  many  training  field.s, 
schools  Um  often  are  left  with  the  choice 
between  tiying  to  train  people  on  ob- 
solete equipment,  or  obtaining  new 
equipment,  with  a  resulting  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  training  program.  This 
fact  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
savings  that  can  be  realized  by  utilizing 
the  resources  of  pi-lvate  industry  for  job 
traii\iiig. 

Sixth,  by  training  the  trainee  in  the 
context  of  an  actual  job  situation,  private 
industry  provides  a  more  realistic  prepa- 
ration for  continued  employment.  The 
trainee  is  spared  the  problem  of  making 
what  may  be  a  difficult  adjustment  from 
a  simulated  to  an  actual  worksite.  To 
many  trainees  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
ladder,  the  prospect  of  regular  employ- 
ment with  a  company  is  a  strange  and 
bewildering  experience.  To  have  to  ad- 
just to  this  situation  at  the  moment  of 
maximum  subconscious  anxiety — just 
when  training  in  an  institutional  pro- 
gram has  been  completed — puts  an  addi- 
tional psychological  burden  on  the  work- 
er, which  may  be  reflected  in  poor  per- 
formance. This  factor  does  not  apply, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  lonctimo  work- 
ers who  are  merely  changing  from  one 
line  of  employment  to  another  via  re- 
training. In  the  case  of  a  hard  core 
unemployed  person,  however.  It  merits 
consideration. 

Seventh,  on-the-job  training  has  con- 
clusively proven  to  be  more  economical 
than  the  equivalent  Institutional  trnin- 
ing.  Experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  in  comparing 
per  hour  costs  of  trainees  in  institutional 
and  in  on-the-job  training  programs 
shows  that  where  the  average  cost  of  the 
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former  runs  over  $5  per  hour,  the  latter 
cost  the  taxpayer  only  55  cents  per  hour. 
Even  when  the  wage  of  the  trainee,  paid 
by  the  employer,  is  added  on,  it  is  still 
obrtous  that  the  on-the-job  programs  are 
more  than  twice  as  economical  as  the 
school  programs. 

Eighth,  on-the-job  training  is  adapt- 
able to  any  size  training  class  and  to  any 
location,  urban  or  rural.  Institutional 
classes  are  limited  to  minimum  numbers 
which  may  not  exceed  the  required  num- 
ber of  workers  in  a  given  occupation. 
Institutional  facilities  are  not  often 
available  at  all  In  rural  areas;  private 
business,  however,  can  design  programs 
for  even  one  trainee — small  firms  with 
one  apprentice  in  training  are  not  un- 
common. In  fact,  as  of  spring,  1962, 
more  than  half  of  the  apprentices  sur- 
veyed in  a  national  survey  conducted  by 
the  LabDr  Department  were  employed  in 
establishments  with  fewer  than  100 
workers. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  Is  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  Important  philosophical 
advantage  In  job  training  by  private  in- 
dustry. Increasingly  the  advocates  of 
radical  change  urge  upon  us  a  new  re- 
liance on  Government — most  commonly 
the  Federal  Government — for  the  cure 
to  society's  ills.  Far  too  often.  In  my 
opinion.  Congress  has  succumbed  to 
these  entreaties,  while  tending  to  ignore 
or  belittle  the  great  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy.  Passage  of 
the  Human  Investment  Act  woiild,  I  be- 
lieve, add  new  emphasis  to  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  the  principal  source  of 
America's  strength  today  has  not  been 
Government,  but  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise,  the  most  productive 
known  to  man  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

This  fact  Is  recognized  clearly  by  the 
Republicans  here  in  Congress  Today, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinmiished 
Representative  from  Missouri,  'Thomas 
B.  Curtis.  44  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  are  sponsoring  legislation  identi- 
cal to  the  Human  Investment  Act  I  am 
now  introducing  In  the  Senate.  I  am 
?rateful  that  so  many  respected  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  have  received  this 
ta.x  credit  approach  to  job  training  by 
private  business  with  such  enthusiasm. 
I  hope  the  architects  of  the  Great  So- 
cjcir.  both  in  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  will  give  the  most  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Human  Investment  Act  in  the 
months  ahead.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
Pledce  my  wholehearted  willincness  to 
cooperate  with  the  administration  and 
the  majority  in  producing  leaiislation  of 
this  kind  to  harness  for  the  improvement 
of  America's  vital  labor  skills  nothing 
less  than  the  might  of  America's  great 
free  enterprise  system  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  and  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  Human  In- 
vsEtment  Act  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.   They  are: 

Capsule  summary  of  the  Human  In- 
•estment  Act  of  1965. 

Technical  explanation  of  the  Human 
investment  Act. 

An  article,  "Company  Profs."  by 
George  Mel  loan,  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  February  26,  1965. 


An  article,  "Unemployment  and 
Taxes — Tax  Credit  as  a  Selective  Eco- 
nomic Stimulant,"  by  Gerald  J.  Robin- 
son, from  Michigan  State  University 
"Business  Topics,""  spring,  1964. 

.^n  article.  ""Growing  Worry — Jobs 
With  Nobody  To  Fill  Them."  from  U.S. 
News  &  World  ReiJOit.  July  5.  1965. 

An  article.  "Tax  Incentives  for  Em- 
ployee Retraining."  from  Lawyer's 
Weekly  Report,  August  16.  1965. 

An  article,  "Private  Initiative  Over- 
comes Economic  Handicaps,""  by  W,  P. 
Gullander,  from  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free 
Press  of  July  17.  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropi-iately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  ma- 
terial presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  IS.  25091  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  income  tax  to  employers 
for  the  expenses  of  providing  training 
programs  for  employees  and  prospective 
employees.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty, 
v,as  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Prouty 
are  as  follows: 

CAPSutB     Summary:  The     Hcman     Invest- 
ment Act  or  1966 

I  Revised  version  of  S.  1130.  Ilrst  Introduced 
by  Senator  Winston  L.  Prodty.  Republican 
of  Vermont,  on  February  17.  1965.1 

Purpose:  ■To  provide  an  Incentive  to 
American  business  to  Invest  In  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  human  resources  by 
hiring,  training,  and  employing  presently 
unemployed  workers  lacking  needed  job 
skills,  iind  by  upgrading  the  Job  skills  of  and 
providing  new  Job  opportunities  for  workers 
presently  employed." 

Method:  "The  act  offers  employers  a  tax 
credit  toward  certain  expenses  of  programs 
designed  to  train  prospective  employees  for 
Jobs  with  the  company  or  retrain  current  em- 
ployees for  more  demanding  Jobs  with  the 
company. 

Amount  of  tax  credit:  Seven  percent  of 
the  allowable  training  expenses  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  825,000  plus  25  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers  tax  liability  In  excess  of  S25,000.  This 
credit  would  be  in  addition  to  credits  pro- 
vlded  lor  by  other  parts  of  the  tax  code 
Allowable  employee  training  expenses: 

1.  Wages  and  salaries  ot  employees  who 
are   apprentices   in   registered   programs. 

2.  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  en- 
rolled in  on-the-job  training  projects  under 
section  204  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

3.  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  par- 
ticipating in  cooperative  education  programs 
involving  alternate  periods  of  work  and 
study. 

4.  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid  by  the 
employer  to  coUeges  or  business  or  trade 
schools  for  the  training  of  employees  and 
prospective  employees. 

5.  Home  study  course  fees  paid  by  the 
emplo5'er  to  colleges  or  accredited  corre- 
spondence schools  for  the  training  of  em- 
ployees and  proEpecllve  employees. 

6.  Expenses  to  the  taxpayer  ot  organized 
group  Instruction,  including  classroom  in- 
struction, of  employees  and  prospective  em- 
ployees, including  Instructors"  salaries,  books, 
equipment,  etc.,  but  not  the  salaries  of 
trainees. 

Other  provisions: 

1.  Allowable  expenses  would  have  to  be 
tax  deductible  under  section  162  of  the  Code, 
""Trade  or  business  expenses."' 

2  To  claim  credit  for  trnlr.lng  a  given  in- 
dividual, that  person  would  have  to  remain 
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on  the  pajToU  for  3  months  after  com- 
pletion of  the  training.  Exceptions  are 
made  for  death,  disability,  voluntary  separa- 
tion, and  flrlng  for  cause. 

3.  The  tax  credit  could  be  carried  back  3 
years  and  carried  forward  5  years. 

4.  No  credit  would  be  allowed  for  the 
training  of  managerial,  professional,  or  ad- 
vanced eclenllflc  employees.  Tiie  intent  of 
the  act  Is  to  encourage  business  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
skill  and  Income  ladder,  not  middle  manage- 
ment or  professional  employees. 

Comment:  The  Human  Investment  Act  is 
patterned  closely  after  the  investment  credit 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1862.  which 
permitted  a  7  percent  tax  credit  toward  In- 
vestment in  certain  depreciable  plant  equip- 
ment and  real  property. 

This  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  In- 
creasingly serious  problems  of  structural  un- 
employment caused  by  a  labor  force  lll-fltted 
for  existing  and  developing  job  opportunities. 
Its  Intent  is  to  advance  workers  up  the  skill 
ladder,  thus  opening  vacancies  at  the  bottom 
for  the  presently  unskilled  and  unemployed. 
Its  major  premise  is  that  private  business 
has.  over  the  years,  learned  how  to  obtain 
the  most  results  per  training  dollar,  and 
should  now  be  encouraged  to  expand  its 
training  programs  to  meet  this  national  need 
Instead  of  undertaking  training  programs  of 
its  own,  with  all  the  resulting  bureaucracy, 
InefBcler.cy,  and  expense,  the  Government 
would  prortde  a  tax  Incentive  for  private  in- 
dustry to  apply  lU  tested  techniques  In  this 
field. 

TECHNICAL     EXPLANATION     OP    jreMAN    INVEST- 
MENT ACT  OP   19GS 

This  measure  is  patterned  after  the  in- 
vestment credit  proMslons  added  to  the  tax 
law  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  It  Is  analo- 
gous to  that  provision  In  almost  every 
respect. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1962  provided  i  credit 
against  taxes  for  investn\ent  in  certain 
depreciable  property.  The  credit  amounted 
to  7  percent  of  the  qualified  Investment. 
There  were,  however,  top  limits  of  the  credit 
measured  by  so  much  of  the  tax  liabilltv 
as  does  not  exceed  $25,000.  plus  25  percent 
of  the  tax  liability  in  excess  ot  S25.000.  Tax 
liability  m  this  frame  of  reference  meant  the 
tax  imposed  without  reference  to  personal 
holding  company  or  accumulated  earnings 
increments  less  credits  against  t.ix  aireadv 
provided  for  by  law  (foreign  tax  credit,  divi- 
dend credit,  tax  exempt  interest,  and  retb-e- 
ment  Income  credit). 

In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  filing  a 
separate  return  the  top  limit  is  measured  in 
terms  of  $12,500  of  tax  liability  instead  of 
825,000  except  where  the  spouse  of  the  tax- 
payer has  no  qualified  Investment  for  or  no 
unused  carryback  or  carryover  credits  for 
such  earlier  Investment  to  that  tax  year. 
The  effect  of  this  limitation  Ui  to  put  the 
same  limit  on  sole  proprietorships  and  part- 
nerships as  would  be  imposed  on  corpora- 
tions. 

Ainiiated  groups  must  reduce  the  top 
limit  available  to  them  individually  by  ap- 
portioning the  top  limit  among  the  members 
of  the  group  Once  again,  this  provision 
provides  that  related  corporations  or  busi- 
ness groups  shall  get  no  more  than  the  , 
credit  allowed  single  business  entities. 

A  carryback  and  carryover  are  provided  for 
any  year  in  which  the  credit  exceeds  the 
llmltatior.ri  imposed  The  excers  Is  carried 
br.ck  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preced- 
ing the  unused  credit  year  and  carried  over 
to  the  5  taxable  years  following  tlie  unused 
credit  year.  However,  the  top  limit  applies 
to  the  amounts  allowable  for  credit  for 
those  carryback  and  carryover  years.  For 
example.  If  the  tax  credit  for  1969  exceeded 
the  limitation  for  1969  by  glO.OOO  then  that 
$10000  could  be  carried  hack  to  1966  If.  In 
1966  the  credit  allowed  amounted  to  $25,000 
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and  the  top  limit  lor  that  year  was  $30,000 
only  $5,000  of  the  SIO.OOO  carryback  could  be 
applied  to  the  tax  year  1960.  The  remaining 
S5,000  of  unused  credit  could  be  apphod  to 
the  1967  tax  year  U  there  was  any  leverage 
between  the  cre^t  lor  that  year  and  the 
top  limitation. 

Where  a  i:et  operating  loss  carryback 
causes  an  excess  of  credit  over  the  top  limi- 
tation the  carryback  provisions  on  the  excess 
for  that  year  are  not  available.  In  other 
words,  where  a  net  operating  los.s  carrybacl: 
to  1968  from  1985  wiped  out  or  reduced 
taxable  Income  for  that  year  and  u  credit 
for  investmeut  in  qualified  property  had 
been  allowed  for  that  year.  1985.  the  loss  of 
the  credit  fur  ihnc  year  because  of  Its  excess 
over  the  top  limit  {which  was  reduced  by 
the  application  cl  the  net  operating  loss 
carryback)  cannot  be  recouped  by  a  carryback 
to  the  3  tax  years  preceding  1965,  hut  can 
only  be  applied  as  a  carryover  to  the  suc- 
ceeding 5  tax  years.  This  restriction  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  that  tax  returns  would 
be  subject  to  amendments  for  a  lull  6  prior 
years  (3  carryback  ye.ir,s  for  net  operating 
loss  plus  3  c:irryback  years  for  unused  ui- 
Tostment  credit!. 

To  this  point  the  Hum.in  Investment  Act 
aiid  the  mve.Mnicnt  credit  plan  of  thp  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1982  for  invesiment  in  certain 
depreciable  property  are  almost  lde;;tlcAl, 
Under  the  Human  Investment  .\(.i  credit 
ai^alnst  taxes  of  7  percent  is  allnwod  i.-.stead 
for  Investment  in  specilitd  training  programs 
for  employees  ?.nd  prospective  employees. 
Otherwise,  the  top  limitation  Is  computed  In 
the  same  wny.  The  same  treatment  is  ac- 
corded m  .rried  per-ons  and  alliUated  groups. 
The  same  carryhjck  and  carryover  provisions 
are  made  and  tlie  Impact  of  net  operating 
loss  carrybacks  which  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  credit  allowable  is  the  same.  Unlike  the 
provisions  for  phnr.ing  in  the  credit  tor  In- 
vestment in  property  over  the  flr^t  year  of 
the  plan,  however,  a  full  credit  la  allowed 
for  training  evpcncos  Incurred  In  1906. 

The  sole  dlBererce  of  substance  between 
the  Human  Investment  Act  and  the  credit 
fo'r  Investjnent  In  property  Is  in  the  nature 
of  the  Investment  or  expenditure  for  which 
the  credit  applies. 

Under  the  Human  Investment  Act  there 
are  six  categories  of  employee  training  ex- 
penses toward  which  credit  may  be  claimed: 

1-  T.he  w-.iges  and  s.ilaries  of  apprentices 
in  registered  apprenticeship  programs; 

2-  The  wages  and  salaries  of  workers  en- 
rolled In  on-the-job  training  programs  un- 
der section  204  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962; 

3.  Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
are  participating  in  cooperative  work-study 
programs  involving  alie-nale  periods  of  sttidy 
iind  employment: 

4.  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer to  a  collcce  or  vocational,  trade  or 
buitness  school  for  the  training  of  an  em- 
ployee: 

5.  Tuition  and  courre  fees  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer to  a  recognized  home  study  school 
or  college  for  the  training  of  an  employee; 

6.  The  expenses  to  the  employer  of  orga- 
nU'ed  s;roup  instruction.  Including  class- 
room  Uistructlon.  including  the  expenses  for 
instructor's  salary,  books,  equipment,  train- 
ing materials,  etc. 

A  credit  will  not  be  allowed  If — 

1  The  training  expenses  are  not  deductible 
iu;der  section  162  as  trade  or  business 
expenses; 

2.  Employees  trained  are  not  retained  on 
the  payroll  for  at  least  3  months  following 
the  completion  of  training: 

3  Prospective  employees  trained  are  not 
hired  upon  the  completion  of  training  and 
kept  on  the  payroll  for  at  least  3  months: 

4.  The  training  la  of  a  managerial,  super- 
visory, professional,  or  advanced  scientific 
nature. 


Exceptions  are  made  In  Items  2  and  3  above 
In  cases  of  death,  disability,  voluntary  sepa- 
ration, or  firing  for  cause. 

Finally,  similar  In  spirit  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Investment  credit  provisions  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  which 
eliminated  a  section  requiring  a  reduction  m 
the  value  of  the  property,  when  computing 
depreciation  to  the  extent  of  the  credit 
taken,  the  Human  Investment  Act  in  no  way 
reduces  or  limits  the  deductibility  of  ex- 
penses of  training  incurred  merely  because 
a  credit  Is  also  available  based  on  those  ex- 
penses. .Such  qualified  expense.';  remain  100 
percent  deductible  while  at  the  same  time  a 
credit  against  tax  in  the  amount  of  7  per- 
cent of  those  expenses  Is  fully  allowed. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  20,  1965 1 
Co.MPANY  PaoFS — Businesses  Speed  up  For- 
mal Training  Efforts  for  Employees, 
Otbebs:  OM  T.iains  Dealer  Perso.n.-jel; 
Closeo-Cibccit  TV  Moves  Into  Corpo- 
rate Classrooms— The  Cost:  S4.S  Billion 
IM  1963 

(By  George  Mclloan) 
For  many  a  college — or  even  high  school — 
graduate  today,  taking  u  job  is  surprisingly 
like  staying  In  school. 

At  Interiiational  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
lor  instaiicc.  a  college  graduate  becoming  a 
systems  engineer  spends  33  weeks  out  of  his 
first  5  yenre  In  IBM  classrooms,  learning 
about  company  machines  and  policies.  After 
"graduation"  from  that  period,  formal  train- 
ing on  new  IBM  products  still  takes  10  per- 
cent to  15  percent  of  his  lime.  Later  still,  if 
he  shows  promise,  he  might  go  back  to  a 
noncompnuy  si  hool.  at  IBM  expense,  lor 
management  tr.'tluLig  o.-  to  e:irn  a  Ph.  D. 

And  this  differs  only  In  degree  from  what 
happens  elsewhere.  Few  firms  can  yet  match 
IBM's  l.BOr-man  training  staff,  which  Is  said 
to  give  10  nillion  hours  of  Instruction  a  year 
to  employees  of  IBM  and  its  customers.  But 
throughout  Industry,  companies  of  all  slzea 
are  stepping  up  educational  activities  of  all 
sorts. 

A    £4.5    DILLION    BILL 

By  some  estimates.  Indeed,  the  bill  for 
corporate  educational  efforts,  rising  5  percent 
to  B  percent  a  year,  will  hit  $4.5  billion  in 
1965 — half  what  it  costs  to  run  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities.  The  expense  of 
informal  on-the-job  training  still  accounts 
for  most  of  this,  but  more  ai.d  more  is  going 
into  formal  programs:  these  r.inge  from 
orientation  courses  that  advise  office  girls 
iig  ili:st  beehive  hairdos  to  6-week  refresher 
courses  m  advanced  math  for  engineering 
m.iriage.-s-  .^Iso.  corporate  contributions  to 
colleges  and  college  students  are  rising  more 
than  15  percent  a  year. 

The  growing  complexity  of  modern  busi- 
ness win  force  51  lU  faster  expansion  of 
corporate  teaching  in  tije  future,  says  Cerald 
L.  Phillippe.  chairman  of  General  Electric 
Co.  He  and  others  add  that  this  complexity 
no  longer  affects  only  m;-.nflgers  and  lech- 
niclnns,  but  extends  onto  the  factory  floor. 

Even  sweepers  in  electronics  plants  now 
use  specialized  equipment  to  clean  up  micro- 
scopic particles.  And  many  a  factory  hand 
who  once  had  little  responsibility  might  to- 
day, through  an  error,  damage  a  $1  million 
automated  machine. 

So.  to  cope  with  their  diverse  training 
p.-o'nlems.  companies  have  devised  eqiiully 
diverse  programs  Like  IBM,  many  train  cus- 
tomers' employees,  as  well  as  their  own.  to 
handle  complex  equipment. 

Auto  and  appliance  companies,  In  particu- 
lar, strain  hard  to  train  sales  and  service 
men  hired  by  Independent  dealers.  General 
Motors  Corp.  operates  30  regional  training 
centers  for  dealer  personnel.  Radio  Corp. 
of  America  operates  electronics  trade  schools 
In  New  Vork  and  Los  Angeles.  So  does  Ford 
Motor  Co.'s  Phllco  Corp.  division  In  Phila- 
delphia. 
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AN    I?isURANCE    "CAMPUS" 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  runs  a  correspoau- 
ence  school,  teochlng  15.000  employees  to 
sell  and  service  products.  Travelers  Insur 
ance  Co..  spending  S5  million  a  year  to  train 
employees  and  agents,  takes  more  of  a  cam- 
pus approach;  It  not  only  runs  a  school  at 
Hartford.  Conn.,  but  operates  a  dormlton- 
for  agents  who  matriculate  there. 

OM.  going  further,  operates  General  Mo 
tors  Institute  as  a  full-fledged  4-yeBr  col- 
lege  for  selected  young  employees;  In  size" 
lis  2.600  students  place  it  in  the  top  third  of 
an  U.S.  coUeges  At  the  other  end  of  the 
educational  scile,  a  private  elementary 
school  Is  part  of  the  Greenfield  Village  mu- 
seum  Ford  partly  subsidizes  at  Dearbora, 
Mich.;  the  school  accepts  pupils  from  neich- 
boring  areas. 

Among  businesses  with  more  limlled  re- 
sources, the  San  Jo.iquln  Volley  Wine  Grow- 
ers Association  in  Cidiforma  has  set  up  a 
S200  scholarship  at  Fresno  suite  College  to 
encourage  study  of  enology  (winemakingi 
Similarly,  vending  machine  makers  have  es- 
tablished a  foundotion  to  award  scholnrshipe 
to  students  who  show  an  interest  In  auto- 
matic vending. 

Nor  is  all  corporate  education  confined  to 
inlorinatlon  of  immediate  use  on  the  Job 
Some  corporations  send  executives  to  -Vspeii 
Institute  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  where  the  dlsni.5- 
slon  deals  not  so  much  with  practical  maa- 
agenient  problems  as  with  broad  phUosophi- 
cal  concepts  which  might  widen  a  manaeer's 
outlook.  George  R.  Kemp,  director  of  .to  ar: 
correspondence  school  In  ^"ew  York,  says 
5,000  corporations  pay  for  art  courses  for 
their  empioyees — mosUy  as  n  recreat:ou»i 
benefit. 

NEW   techniques 

In  tnimy  of  these  programs,  corporations 
are  e.xperimenting  with  methods  that  may 
make  permanent  contributions  to  leaching 
technique.  Harold  L.  Moon,  dlrecior  ol  ilie 
training  division  of  Stevenson.  Jordan  4 
Harrison,  New  York  management  coiisui- 
tunu,  observes  that  company  training  direc- 
tors are  pressed  to  teach  employees  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

So.  says  Mr.  Moon,  some  firms  are  using 
engineering  analysis — more  commoiny  ap- 
plied to  product  or  process  design— to  design 
training  programs.  The  method  cousUts 
simply  of  determining  precisely  what  a 
irninee  needs  to  know  and  then  designLng  a 
piosinm  to  teach  it  to  him.  "Too  muiiy 
training  progr:uns  leave  relevant  material 
out,  or.  ol  equal  importance,  put  too  much 
Irrelevant  material  in."  says  Mr.  Moon. 

Programed  instruction,  a  technique  basic 
to  the  use  of  so-called  teaching  machines.  Is 
particularly  suited  to  corporate  needs  because 
the  trainee  largely  Instructs  himscif.  re- 
ducing the  need  for  instructors,  cl.issrooms. 
and  time  off  the  Job.  Programed  materials 
are  designed  so  that  a  trainee  reads  infor- 
mation and  Immediately  tests  his  grasp  o!  It. 
proceeding  at  his  own  p.ace  through  a  ee- 
quence  of  statements  and  questions  that 
gradually  build  his  knowledge.  By  substi- 
tuting such  programs  for  training  that  relies 
heavily  on  Instructors.  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  cut  by  27  percent  the  time 
needed  to  train  telephone  operators  who  haii-/^ 
die  outgoing  calls.  I 

IBM  says  use  of  such  programs  at  braocb 
offices  has  cut  training  costs.  largely  because 
It  reduces  the  need  to  pull  employees  into 
training  centers.  Later  this  year.  IBM  will 
experiment  with  using  a  big  computer  in 
Poughkeepsie.  N.Y..  to  prepare  and  store  In- 
structional materials,  which  then  will  M 
transmitted  electronically  to  training  "termi- 
nals" In  three  scattered  branch  offices.  It 
hopes  the  computer  will  permit  constant  and 
Immediate  revision  of  training  programs  to 
Incorporate  new  data. 

Use  of  elaborate  training  aids,  such  as  sim- 
ulators,  also   Is  growing.     Phllco's  Tcchrep 
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Division  recently  increased  capacity  30  per- 
cent at  Charleston.  S.C.,  facilities  making 
s-acU  devices.  John  W.  Klnnally.  general 
aoiketlng  manager,  says  the  complex  work- 
ings of  a  chemical  plant,  say.  often  can  be 
quickly  explained  with  the  aid  of  lighted 
pmels  that  simulate  the  flow  of  materials. 
Industry  demand  for  Techrep's  services. 
which  also  Include  setting  up  and  conduct- 
ing training  programs,  has  risen  about  50 
percent  annually  In  recent  years,  Mr.  Kln- 
nally says.  Among  heavy  users  of  simula- 
tors are  airlines,  which  utilize  elaborate  non- 
flying  hulls  to  train  flight  crews. 

TV    AND    RAUlO 

la  another  Innovation.  North  American 
.trtatlon  Corp.'s  Autonetlcs  and  Space  &  In- 
formation System  (SIS)  Divisions  not  long 
.leo  set  up  Intricate  closed-circuit  TV  train- 
ing systems  Unking  their  California  plants. 
The  SIS  system  has  600  sending  and  receiv- 
ing stations:  all  the  division's  workers  are 
within  a  minute's  reach  of  one.  A  given 
croup  can  be  quickly  summoned  to  a  station 
ior  a  quick  TV  lecture,  losing  little  time  from 
the  Job. 

First  National  City  Bank  In  New  York  has 
fqiupped  a  classroom  with  a  shortwave  radio 
jiransmitter  that  broadcasts  tape  recorded 
tjplng  and  shorthand  instruet.on  to  students 
equipped  with  small  radios  and  earphones. 
The  use  of  radio  eliminates  wiring,  the  ear- 
phones aid  concentration,  and  the  system 
frees  the  instructor  to  move  around  and  offer 
.adividual  aid  to  students. 

Despite  such  g.idgeiry,  company  demand 
for  teachers  has  been  rising.  Membership  In 
\ia  American  Society  for  Training  and  De- 
velopment has  climbed  about  20  percent  In 
t.-.s  p.ist  5  years,  reports  Gordon  M.  Bliss, 
executive  director. 

But  companies  are  also  relying  more  heav- 
ily on  outside  sources  for  training,  especially 
o!  managers  and  engineers.  George  W. 
Bncker,  a  Wilton,  Conn.,  management  con- 
iultant,  counts  54  universities  now  offering 
"In-residencB"  executive  development  courses 
'liting  2  to  16  weeks.  Costs  range  from  S300 
tJMSOO  per  executive 

BECriAR    Sr.MINAT.S^ 

"I  predict  the  day  will  come  when  business 
schools  around  the  country  will  be  conduct- 
lag  regular  seminars,  directed  at  business- 
men, with  the  same  regularity  with  which 
classes  are  now  being  offered  to  undergradu- 
ite  and  graduate  students."  adds  P.aul  L. 
.^'oble,  dean  of  the  Ohio  University  College 
of  Business  Administration, 

M.iny  business  organizations  help  teach 
mployees  of  their  member  companies  The 
.taerican  Mansgement  Association  drew  over 
'5,000  persons  to  management-training  func- 
tions last  year,  double  the  number  a  decade 
'go.  Consultant  Brlcker  estimates  corporu- 
■lons  are  spending  815  million  a  year  on  AMA 
JOd  university  executive  development  courses. 

Corporate  "retreading"  of  engineers  whose 
knowledge  Is  outmoded  by  the  rapid  advance 
'If  technology  also  draws  heavily  on  outside 
^esoiu-ces.  Two  years  ago.  A.T.  i  T.  arranged 
^iih  eight  universities  to  provide  training 
.'w  Bell  System  engineers.  Students  In  these 
M-arses  spend  a  year  alternating  between  4 
'wks  on  the  campus  and  4  w^ks  on  the  Job. 
■VT.  i  T.  spends  about  »3,900fcer  trainee  for 
«ch  6-month  semester,  Innudlne  tuition, 
liOMtl  nnd  travel  costs.  / 

The  plan  provides  A.T.  i/ T.  with  profes- 
sional teachers  and  cjnpus  facilities,  and 
PWmtts  the  company  to  help  design  course 
materials.  Colleges  usually  benefit  from  such 
'-■tangements,  too;  their  professors  gain  prac- 
■lial  knowledge  from  their  experienced  stu- 
dents, and  the  school  gets  revenue  from  the 
Mniract  to  help  cover  faculty  pay. 

A    HIGH    SCHOOL    PROGRAM 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  division   of  Sperry 
■«ind  Corp.,  supplies   the  Instructors  for  a 
tomiar  program  at  a  Great  Neck,  N.Y..  high 
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school.  Some  1.350  Sperry  engineers  and 
technicians  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
work  in  the  high  school's  classrooms  learn- 
ing more  ."bout  transistors,  computers,  and 
the  like.  The  course  for  technicians  is  open 
to  the  public  ns  part  of  Greot  Neck's  adult 
education  program. 

Company  refunds  of  tuition  to  employees 
who  take  night  courses  to  Improve  their 
performance  also  are  growing.  GE  now  re- 
funds about  $1  million  annually  to  some 
9,000  night-student  employees.       '  -^ 

Donald  E.  Marlowe,  dean  of  Uie  School 
of  Engineering  and  Architecture  at  Catho- 
lic University  of  America  In  Washington, 
DC.  says  9  out  of  10  of  his  engineering 
graduate  students  now  get  industry  or  Gov- 
ernment support;  15  years  ago.  only  1  out  of 
10  did.  Some  companies  base  reimbursement 
on  grades;  An  A  rates  100-percent  reimburse- 
ment, a  C  only  50  percent. 

Industry-supported  organizations  are  an- 
other important  training  source.  New  York's 
College  of  Insurance,  supported  largely  by 
ia.surance  companies  either  directly  or 
through  sponsorship  of  students,  has  3,000 
enroUees.  It  became  a  full-fledged  college 
2  years  ago  when  New  York  State  granted 
it  the  right  to  award  bachelor  of  business 
administration  degrees. 

BANKING.    LABOR    SCHOOLS 

Tile  American  Institute  of  Banking  en- 
rolls 90.000  bank  employees  In  courses  con- 
ducted in  258  U.S.  cities  and  towns.  And 
local  employer  groups,  such  as  the  Merchants 
&  Manufacturers  Association  of  Southern 
California  and  the  Mountain  States  Em- 
ployers Council  In  Denver  train  supervisors 
for  local  firms.  The  Denver  group  calls  in 
such  labor  specialists  as  Ford's  Vice  President 
Malcolm  Denlse  and  American  Motor  Corp.'s 
Vice  President  Edward  Cushman  to  lecture. 

Whoever  does  the  te.<ich;ng,  the  cost  of 
training  a  corporation  studvnt  c.-to  outrun 
the  cost  of  educating  a  noncorporate  pupil. 
George  W.  Tlsdale.  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Insurance  Company  Educitlon  Directors  So- 
ciety, figures  Insurance  companies  spend 
$3,000  to  $20,000  during  an  employee's  career 
to  train  bim  In  such  skills  as  appraising  losses 
or  using  actuarial  tables.  By  contrast,  tax- 
payers spend  roughly  66.000  "to  give  a  youth 
12  years  of  public  schooling. 

One  reason  for  the  disparity:  The  corpo- 
rate trainee,  unlike  other  students,  draws  a 
salary.  Paul  A.  Jordan,  education  director 
for  Great  American  Insurance  Co.,  says  sal- 
aries represented  S190.000.  or  nearly  two- 
thirds,  of  the  $300,000  his  company  spent  on 
traming  last  year, 

TRAINING    GOSSES 

Wlien  the  trainee  commands  a  boss'  sal- 
ary, the  cost  naturally  balloons.  A  6-week 
course  to  give  engineering  managers  a 
grounding  in  modern  math  and  science  at  a 
GE  management  training  school  In  Croton- 
ville,  N.Y.,  costs  $5,000  to  $6,000  per  trainee. 
But,  "If  as  a  result  of  our  program  we  avoid 
Just  one  big  mistake,  you  might  get  the  whole 
cost  of  the  program  back,"  says  Dolph  G.  P. 
Ebellng,  who  runs  the  program. 

Because  some  companies  don't  include 
trainee  salaries  In  their  training  budgets,  at- 
tempts to  assess  U.S.  Industry's  total  educa- 
tion outlays  can  be  tricky.  Some  estimates 
run  up  to  $20  billion  a  year,  but  84. 5  billion 
annuallj  Is  a  more  conservative  figure. 

Of  this,  it  can  be  computed  that  formal 
training  accounts  for  about  S1.5  billion.  A 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  survey  of  210 
New  England  c^impanles  shows  outlays  aver- 
aging $10  weekly  for  each  employee  In  train- 
ing, including  orientation  and  apprentice- 
ship Instruction.  A  Labor  Department  study 
shows  that  at  any  given  time  Industry  has 
about  2.7  million  workers  undergoing  formal 
tr.aining.  This  2.7  million,  times  $10  a  week 
for  52  weeks,  works  out  to  about  $1.5  billion 
a  year. 


AN  BO -PERCENT  RISE 

Studies  by  Fritz  Machlup.  a  Princeton  Uni- 
versity economist,  put  the  1956  cost  of  formal 
training  at  $800  million,  .so  It  would  appear 
to  have  grown  80  percent  In  the  last  9  years. 

Professor  Machlup  further  figures  Informal 
training — learning  a  Job  by  doing  It  and  lis- 
tening to  what  the  boss  says — costs  U.S. 
employers  about  0.8  percent  of  what  they 
spend  on  total  compensation  for  employees. 
This  includes  costs  incurred  because  of"  low 
productivity  of  new  workers  and  the  extra 
cost  of  supervising  them.  Taking  0.8  percent 
of  total  employee  compensation  yields  a  cost 
of  S2.7  billion  now  for  this  on-the-job  train- 
ing, up  from  $1.9  billion  in  1956. 

A  third  cost,  industry  spending  to  support 
colleges  and  college  students  through  grants, 
scholarships  and  other  aid.  Is  growing  fastest 
of  all.  The  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education  estimates  companies  spent  S200 
million  to  $225  million  in  the  1962-63  school 
year  (latest  figures  available  |  and  figures  this 
Is  growing  about  15  percent  a  year. 

STILL  TOO  SLOW? 

Funds  raisers  note,  however,  that  corporate 
aid  to  colleges  isn't  rising  as  rapidly  as  aid 
from  alumni  or  big  foundations.  And  other 
critics  contend  total  corporate  spending  on 
training,  though  growing,  isn't  growing  fast 
enough. 

David  S.  BiL=hncIl.  a  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute training  specialist,  recently  noted 
that  even  now  only  1  out  of  5  U.S.  tompanles 
provides  any  formal  training.  So.  he  says, 
corporate  training  activities  "must  be  tagged 
as  relatively  limited  in  scope  " 

Also,  says  Mr.  Bushnell.  "training  tends  to 
be  one  of  the  flr.st  departments  cut  bark  In 
the  face  of  rising  cosU"  or  falling  profits. 
"In  general."  he  concludes,  "management  has 
failed  to  recognize  what  most  economists 
have  recently  come  to  accept — that  invest- 
ments in  himian  capital  may  account  for  a 
large  share  of  the  productivity  Increases 
achieved  in  the  United  States." 

(From   Michigan   State   University  Business 

Topics,  Spring  1964] 
Unemployment  and  Taxes — Tax  Credit  as  a 
•       Selective  Economic  Stimulant 

(By  Gerald  J.  Robinson) 
A  proper  objective  and  responsibility  lor 
the  American  people  Is  the  maintenance  of 
full  employment.  In  a  civilization  which 
values  efflcloncy.  Justice,  and  humanitarian 
ideals,  nothing  less  can  long  be  tolerated. 
But  the  workers'  ancient  nightmare  of  Job- 
destroying  machinery  Is  becoming  a  reality 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century.  The 
full  implications  of  aiitomatlon  ore  now  be- 
coming discernible.  The  president  of  a  com- 
pany manufacturing  automation  equipment 
has  recently  estimated  that  automation  Is 
eliminating  more  than  40,000  Jobs  a  week,  a 
figure  higher  than  the  Labor  Department's 
own  estimates.  Yet  In  many  areas  of  our 
technological  economy  there  Is  not  a  short- 
age of  Jobs  but  a  shortage  of  people  to  fill 
them.  This  combination  of  circumstances 
points  clearly  to  one  of  the  solutions  to  un- 
employment: worker  retraining.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  net  decrease  in  employment 
could  be  offset  If  workers  displaced  by  auto- 
mation could  be  educoted  and  trained  In  the 
new  technology. 

How  can  this  be  done?  Retraining  Is  a 
costly  process  and.  disturbed  as  our  corporate 
managers  may  be  about  the  problem,  they 
cannot  freely  devote  corporate  resources  to 
retraining.  This  1.=  a  problem  of  national 
welfare  for  which  the  whole  Nation  Is  re- 
sponsible. Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Industry  Itself  Is  the  best  quaysed  to 
carry  out  the  retraining  Job.  It  knows  Its 
own  needs,  has  the  essential  know-how  and 
has  many  of  the  facilities  needed.  Once 
again,  this  combination  of  circumstances 
points  clearly  to  the  solution:  a  liberal  tax 
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credit  to  Industry  for  worker  retraining. 
Using  the  tax  credit  as  a  stimulant  places  the 
financial  burden  for  retraining  where  It 
fairly  belongs — on  the  entire  Nation.  The 
credit  also  hns  the  virtue  of  allowing  Indus- 
try to  do  the  retraining  Itself.  Thus  it  Is 
twice  blessed,  by  equity  and  by  efficiency. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  tor  use  of  the  tax 
system  to  bring  about  desirable  economic 
and  social  conditions.  Hardly  any  Individual 
deduction  or  credit  Is  enacted  without  eco- 
nomic or  social  objectives.  But  the  most  com- 
pelling precedent  for  the  retraining  credit  Is 
the  7-percent  credit  for  investment  in  new 
equipment  enacted  In  1962.  This  credit  was 
endcted  largely  because  American  plants  were 
not  being  modernized  quickly  enough  to  meet 
vigorous  foreign  competition.  The  credit  is 
designed  to  reduce  tax  by  7  percent  of  the 
amount  invested  In  qualified  machinery, 
thereby  Increasing  Industry's  incentive  to 
modernize.  It  could  hardly  be  argued  that 
a  similar  credit  to  reduce  unemployment  Is 
less  desirable.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
powerful  economic  and  social  reasons  for  a 
retraining  credit.  From  the  economic  point 
of  view  Increased  employment  will  bring 
greater  purchasing  power  and  Increased  gross 
national  product.  It  will  also  reduce  the 
need  for  unemplo.\'nient  compensation  as  well 
as  public  and  prlv.-4te  payments  to  support 
the  Indigent  and  their  dependents.  While 
initially  producing  some  tax  revenue  loss, 
the  longer  term  stimulative  effects  would 
ultimately  incretise  Treasury  receipts.  More- 
over, placing  displaced  workers  back  on  the 
pa>TOll  will  make  them  taxpaying  citizens 
again,  thus  preserving  a  revenue  source 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost  forever.  Prom 
the  social  point  of  view*  the  benefits  nre  am- 
ple. As  obsolete  EklUs  are  replaced  with  pro- 
ductive skills  the  widespread  indignity  ot 
Joblessness  would  be  reduced.  Racial  ten- 
sions will  he  eased.  Povf  rty  will  be  reCuced 
and  with  It  the  delinquency  and  squalor 
which  fester  in  our  slums.  And  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  It  is  apparent  that  we  could 
not  be  true  to  our  humanitarian  ideals  If 
we  did  not  try  to  Improve  obsolete  workers 
as  much  or  more  than  obsolete  machines. 

Whether  the  credit  would  be  an  effective 
device  to  Induce  m.inagemcnt  to  undertake 
dynamic  retraining  programs  would  depend 
on  numerous  factors.  The  size  of  the  credit* 
would  be  critical-  Without  suggesting  any 
figure  it  is  clear  that  It  would  have  to  be 
substantial.  It  might  be  bxgued  that  a 
credit  will  not  Induce  a  company  to  do  some- 
tnlng  it  didn't  intend  to  do  in  any  event. 
But  this  SLvme  iirgument  could  have  been 
advanced  aguliist  the  Investment  credit.  Ex- 
perience with  the  Investment  credit  seem.** 
to  have  been  favorable:  whll^not  conclusive 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Investment  In  new 
machinery  has  .idvanced  significantly  since 
the  credit  became  available.  Perhaps  the 
answer  to  the  incentive  question  is  that  the 
credit  acts  as  a  nudtje  to  the  undecided.  If 
it  is  not  a  sufTicieut  inducement  in  itself  fur- 
ther inducements  cin  be  considered.  For 
example,  to  encourage  the  retention  of  work- 
ers wiiere  displacement  Is  imminent  or  after 
displacement  and  retraining,  an  additional 
deduction  for  wages  could  be  temporarily 
permitted  for  certain  workers.  Canada's  new 
tr.x  incentive  program  allowing  a  deduction 
of  150  percent  of  increased  research  ex^iendl- 
tures  h/is  spurred  research  and  development 
in  that  country.  A  .-imilar  transitionni  spur 
to  employment  in  the  United  States  may  be 
warranted.  While  ouslness  spends  to  make 
money,  not  to  save  taxes,  the  enactment  of  a 
temporary  tax  dlifcr-titlal  lavorlug  labor  over 
machines  may  keep  the  advance  of  automa- 
tion iit  a  more  orderly  pace  by  allowing  more 
after  tax  profits  to  be  made  by  employing 
certain  displaced  workers  rather  than  ma- 
chines. 

Wldespre.\d  ngreement  on  the  need  for  full 
employment  can  be  assumed.  However,  the 
community  of  views  rapidly  vanishes  when 


the  techniques  for  achieving  this  desirable 
state  are  explored.  The  diversity  of  views  is 
primarily  based  on  different  economic  philos- 
ophies, most  generally  reflecting  differing  eco- 
nomic affiliations.  Granted  the  pressing 
danger  of  increasing  structural  unemploy- 
ment, a  solution  which  does  the  least  vio- 
lence to  the  main  armed  cam,ps — l.^issez- 
falre  versus  planned  economy — has,  as  a  prac- 
ti'Tal  political  matter,  the  greatest  promise  of 
becoming  reality. 

Employing  a  tax  credit  to  encourage 
worker  retraining  and  retention  has  some 
remarkable  practical  political  attractions. 
For  thope  who  believe  the  best  government  la 
the  government  which  governs  least,  it  has 
the  attribute  of  gettmg  Washington  out  of 
the  roLraining  business  by  putting  the  job 
in  the  hands  of  Industry.  There  Is  respect- 
able opinion  that  Industry  can  do  both  a  bet- 
ter and  more  efficient  Job  than  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favor  Increased 
Federal  economic  planning  may  derive  a 
large  measure  of  satlnfactlou  from  witnessing 
the  Federal  tax  systeni  actively  used  to  cre- 
ate fuller  employment.  Moving  from  the 
battle  of  philosophies  to  the  war  of  pressure 
groups  the  prospect  is  also  bright:  Industry 
generally  cannot  be  expected  to  chafe  at  a 
tax  reduction  which  Licreases  profits  and 
labor  would  doubtless  hesitate  to  bewail  a 
measure  calculated  to  Increase  employment. 

Of  course,  objections  to  the  proposal  will 
be  raised.  At  the  congressional  hearings  on 
the  investment  tax  credit  numerous  reasoned 
and  not-so-well-reasoned  complaints  were 
made.  Among  the  latter  group  the  stondurd 
lament  over  Government  incursions  into  the 
realm  of  business  was  heard.  Of  course  the 
power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy.  But 
the  converse  of  this  antique  truism  Is  also 
true:  the  power  to  tax  Is  tiic  power  to  create. 
Creation  or  destruction  depends  not  \ipon 
the  tool  but  the  use  to  which  It  ia  put.  This 
fact  cannot  be  hidden  by  slogans  and  thus 
It  may  be  expected  that  a  preponderance  of 
power  group  opinion  would  favor  the  meas- 
ure. Moreover,  the  reaction  of  the  general 
public  :;lso  should  be  favorable:  a  sense  of 
fair  play  and  Justice. would  certainly  require 
lit  least  cts  favorable  treatment  for  Invest- 
ment in  human  assets  as  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  investment  in  machines. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  action  taken 
so  far  to  combat  unemployment  is  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  which 
provides  Federal  funds  to  States  lor  retraln- 
iag.  It  has  been  a  disappointment.  Very- 
few  States  have  passed  enabling  legislation 
and  the  necessity  for  States  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  In  the  future  does  not  augur  well 
for  the  prograxn  In  view  of  the  pressing  finan- 
cial problems  of  most  States.  A  tax  credit 
is  a  more  efficient  device  for  getting  the  Job 
done.  It  will  cost  the  Nation  less  because 
industry  will  use  its  own  existing  facilitiea 
eliminating  the  need  for  expensive  expansion 
of  St.ite  facilities.  Administration  of  the 
program  will  also  be  greatly  simplified:  In- 
stead of  creating  a  large  agency  In  Washing- 
ton to  establish  and  supervise  training  stand- 
ards the  Job  will  be  done  by  business  lUelf 
under  the  observant  eye  of  an  existing  corps 
of  revenue  agents. 

Other  measures  have  been  urged  to  aid  in 
alleviation  of  the  problem,  but  the  suggested 
cures  seem  as  bad  as  the  disease.  A  shorter 
workweek  ha.s  been  suggested — but  roundly 
criticized  as  tantamount  to  an  Inflationary 
w>jge  Increase  making  it  harder  for  American 
goods  to  compete  in  domestic  and  world 
markets.  Massive  public  works  programs. 
mcre:i£cd  Government  employment,  lower 
interest  rctes  and  various  other  proposals 
have  been  made.  Like  the  shorter  work- 
week, each  of  these  proposols  Involves 
serious  drawbacks.  While  these  broad 
measures  may  initially  promote  employ- 
ment, they  do  long-range  economic  dam- 
age In  other  ureas.  On  the  other  hand,  use 
o£  our  tax  system  to  combat  structural  un- 
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employment  provides  a  highly  speciric  ap. 
proach  which  can  be  solely  addressed  to  tbe 
automation-unemployment  problem  without 
other  adverse  long-range  effects.  The  rine 
versus  shotgun  analogy  U  apt  here— the 
credit  remedy  targets  directly  on  the  prob- 
lem;  other  remedies  scatter  undesirable  Eide 
effects.  The  ability  of  the  tax  credit  to 
focus  on  a  single  problem  Is  one  of  Its  unique 
features  as  an  economic  planning  device. 

Of  course,  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  be  only  a  partial  solution.  The  basic 
need  Is  more  Jobs.  The  existence  of  more 
Job  opportunities  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  greater  demand  for  the  goods  our  econ- 
omy produces,  particularly  goods  with  a  higb 
labor  content.  The  pending  tax  bill  pro- 
viding for  across-the-board  tax  cuts  is  a 
move  In  the  right  direction,  but  Its  em- 
phasis Is  wrong.  The  value  of  the  tax  cut 
would  be  greatly  increa.sed  If  more  of  the 
tax  reduction  were  provided  for  lower  mcome 
taxpayers,  who  would  spend  the  additional 
Income,  rather  than  to  higher  Income  tax- 
payers who  would  be  more  likely  to  save  cr 
invest  It.  Our  national  need  at  this  Junc- 
ture la  for  more  consumption;  with  existing 
overcapacity  there  seems  little  Jusilflcitloa 
to  stimulate  investment.  But  even  a  ux 
cut  for  low-income  groups  ia  also  only  a 
partial  solution.  As  the  true  proportions  of 
the  automation  problem  become  visible  it  is 
becoming  apparent  that  attack  on  niaut 
fronts  is  essential,  requiring  the  joint 
strength  of  industry,  labor,  and  Government 
The  tux  credit  Is  only  one  of  many  idea* 
which  must  be  explored. 

In  view  of  the  nationwide  scope  and 
urgency  of  the  unemployment  problem  11  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  excess  costs  of 
employing  certain  workers  should  be  borne 
by  society  in  general.  Certainly  any  Uii 
credit  remedy  can  be  criticised.  But  unies* 
the  threat  of  automation  la  overcome,  poliu- 
cal  pressure  may  build  to  Impair  or  desuoy 
the  advance  of  technology,  and  with  it  some 
of  man's  best  hopes  for  abundance  and  bet- 
terment. In  the  absence  of  effective  counter- 
measures  there  is  danger  that  labor  unloai 
eventually  will  be  forced  to  sponsor  feather- 
bedding  as  a  nationwide  Industrial  Instit-j- 
tlon.  Or,  perhaps  worse,  grave  unemploy- 
ment may  build  sentiment  to  compel  tij« 
Government  to  Institute  massive  aid  com- 
parable to  the  farm  program.  These  dlpmol 
alternatives  should  be  avoided  and  they  can 
be  by  vigorous  action  now.  Automation  is 
neither  a  blessing  nor  a  curse.  It  ia  merely 
another  economic  fact  of  life  which  we.  wlHi 
good  sense  and  Ingenuity,  can  shape  to  Bcrve 
our  general  welfare. 

CONCLtrSION 

Any  proposal  of  this  type  requires  cureful 
study  to  assay  Its  validity.  Perhaps  the  mort 
critical  areas  for  investigation  are  admlat*- 
trative  difficulties,  whether  the  credit  would 
in  fact  induce  Industry  to  retrain  and  reem- 
ploy, how  much  incentive  le  needed,  and 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  Industriiil  ef- 
ficiency. Study  should  also  be  directed  at 
dctemilnlng  how  much  uneraployniciit  re- 
sults from  workers'  geographical  ininirjbillty. 
If  this  is  an  important  factor,  conslder.^Hoa 
should  be  given  to  extending  the  credit  to 
worker  relocation  costs.  InvesttgHting  these 
problems  requires  extensive  reso-irch  In 
view  of  the  great  potential  benefits  we  should 
get  on  with  the  task. 

(From  r.S,  News  &  World  Report.  July  5. 

1965) 
Laboh  Week — Growing  Worry — Jops  Wrra 
Nobody  To  Pill  Them 
(NoTK. — With  much  talk  of  serious  unem- 
ployment— a  shortage  of  workers  is  trou- 
bling many  employers.  Jobs  by  rhe  thou- 
sands are  going  begging.  There  iirfn't 
enough  workers  with  the  right  skills.  Con- 
struction, especially.  Is  hard  hit  Other  em- 
ployers, too,  are  feeling  the  pinch — in  autos. 
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n«l.   olrcraft,   transportation,    all   sort*   of 
aelds. ) 

The  Job  problem  suddenly  has  entered  a 
oe>r  phase:  There  Is  growing  concern  over 
irliere  to  nnd  workers  to  fill  all  the  Jobs 
\ii<.\  sire  open. 

unemployment  still  U  considered  a  national 
problem,  but  many  companies  are  Buffering 
(rom  a  shortage  of  workers. 

A  Fpot  check  of  employers  across  the  coun- 
try mdicAtes  that  the  shortage  la  becoming 
more  serious. 

one  manufacturer  In  Chicago  Is  offering 
1100  to  any  employee  bringing  in  a  job  appli- 
cant with  the  right  skills. 

Thousands  of  Jobs  are  reported  going  beg- 
ging In  the  building  business. 

In  ?ome  industries,  laborers  are  In  short 
suppiy,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  skilled 
craftsmen  that  employers  are  seeking. 

Two  Labor  Department  surveys  confirm  the 
rise  in  unfiled  jobs. 

One  report  covers  hard-to-flU  po!?ltlona 
»liicli  State  employment  services  turn  over 
10  iho  Federal  Government  for  nationwide  re- 
cnililng  efforts.  In  early  June  30,850  such 
jobs  were  listed— the  largest  number  since 
June  1957. 

The  other  survey  reported  that  local  em- 
ployment offices  across  the  country  had  a 
wul  of  341,000  Job  openings  at  the  end  of 
Mjy.  This  was  the  largest  such  total  since 
Stptember,  1962,  and  was  100.000  more  than 
ibc  average  level   for   all   of  last  year. 

Newspaper  help-wanted  advertisements. 
too.  are  on  the  rise.  In  May.  62  percent 
o!  the  particlpallng  papers  reported  gains 
IS  fuch  ads,  according  to  a  survey  of  the 
Nalional  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

The  spot  check,  made  by  a.3.  News  &  World 
Report,  turned  up  many  examples  of  worker 
siortages  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Stjtes. 

The  construction  Industry  was  found  to 
be  one  of  the  hardest  hit. 

Bricklayers  are  In  such  short  supply  in 
c'jitral  Illinois  that  contractors  ar^'rjld'ing" 
Bch  other's  crews.  One  turn  said  It  had  to 
oSer  bricklayers  work  for  10  hours  a  day,  6 
da;s  a  week  in  order  to  recruit  enough  men. 
.*t  those  hours,  a  bricklayer  could  earn  «392 
J  week. 

APPEZNTICESHIP   PBOBt.EMS 

Nationally,  an  offlolal  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  reported  shortages  of 
construction  workers  Is  "quite  serious  In 
ioa:e  :ireas  and  some  trades."     He  added : 

"One  problem  is  the  failure  to  expand  the 
ipprentice-training  programs  fast  enough  to 
!»m;  the  new  demand.  We  think  more 
ipprenuces  should  be  taken  In,  but  the 
'•uionj  tend  to  hold  down  on  the  number 
t»ing  trained. 

"The  construction  Industry  is  losing  its 
mobility,  too.  Formerly,  craftsmen  were  will- 
in?  to  move  anywhere  In  the  country,  as 
prelects  opened  up.  Now  many  refu«e  to 
l«ve  their  home  city.  Thev  prefer  to  draw 
soemployment  pay.  Also,  thev  say  theyd 
lose  credit  toward  their  pensions  If  they 
traasler." 

^  Touths  are  being  hired  by  construction 
-jas.  the  official  said,  but  they  are  going 
CTeSy  Into  laborers'  Jobs.  Apprentice 
raurw5  sometimes  take  five  ye.irs  to  complete. 
fhe  head  ot  a  homc-bulldlng  firm  in  the 
-»  ,i°°  area.  Roger  W.  Ladd,  said  many 
;D0ih£  are  not  interested  in  training  courses 
«ne  reason:  Starting  pay  for  laborers  ex- 
tras that  for  apprentices. 

WorlierB  who  have  had  the  apprentice 
riining.  Mr.  Ladd  said,  can  now  earn  SlBS 
■0S200  a  week  In  Chicago. 

A  scarcity  of  skilled  men  was  reported  by 
'Jier  construction  firms  In  Chicago.  Detroit 
^  -'UJgeles  and  various  other  areas      On  the 

v^L  •  ''^"'  '''■°''''  """1  a  f^w  other  cities 
■'poned  unemployment  in  this  Bcld. 

i„rt  °^*''°'^'  construction  wa.s  booming  even 
J.S  "'^  W'n'er.  An  "acute"  shortage  of 
•»-"«l  workers  was  reported,  with  carpenters. 


electrlcans    and    ironworkers    in    especially 
short  supply. 

FOR   STtJDENTS:    $2   AN   HOtm 

Help-wanted  signs  are  up  at  nearly  every 
major  building  project  in  Detroit.  Students 
earn  $2  an  hour  and  up  as  laborers. 

Help-wanted  columns  of  newspapers  in 
many  cities  Include  appeals  for  carpenters. 
plumbers,  sheet-metal  workers,  bricklayers, 
painters  and  others  in  the  building  trades. 
The  auto  industry  also  is  advertising  for 
skilled  workers 

Chrysler  Corp  ,  for  example  currently  Is 
seeking  experienced  workers  in  at  lea=t  20 
different  crafts.  General  Motors  and  Ford 
also  are  trying  to  find  skilled  workers. 

In  Detroit  alone,  employment  in  the  3 
major  auto  Arms  has  risen  nearly  40,000  since 
June  1963.  During  the  next  2  years.  10  000 
more  Jobs  are  expected  to  open  up  in  Detroit 
nuto  plants. 

An  early-retirement  plan  negotiated  bv 
the  United  Auto  Workers  may  add  to  the  re- 
cruiting problem.  On  September  I  when 
the  plan  becomes  effective,  about  30  000  auto 
w-orkers  will  be  eligible  to  retire.  Union 
officials  believe  most  of  those  choosing  to 
retire  will  be  semlBkilled  workers  and  not 
the  highly  skilled  who  are  In  chief  demand 
Aerosp.ice  companies  in  many  areas  also 
are  recruiting.  Engineers,  computer  experts 
and  others  are  sought  through  newspaper 
ads  In  out-of-town  papers. 

One  Houston,  Tex.,  employer  reported- 
"Competition  for  skilled  employees  Is  getting 
tough  It  is  expensive  to  send  recruiting 
teams  throughout  the  Nation,  You  run 
Into  a  lot  of  competition  from  other  firms 
doing  the  some  thmg.  We  are  turning.  In- 
stead, to  on-the-job  training  programs  to 
create  our  own  skills." 

The  $100-reward  plan  was  tried  by  Stewart- 
Wanier  Corp.  In  Chicago.  Employees  are 
told  they  can  collect  the  bonus  if  they  bring 
m  a  skilled  operator  for  machine  tools' 
Lately,  there  have  been  no  takers. 

Shortages  of  almost  all  types  of  highly 
skilled  craftsmen  were  reported  by  Robert 
Muldoon,  personnel  director  of  Stewart- 
Warner.  As  a  result,  the  company  Is  farm- 
ing out  more  work  to  smaller  shops. 

Inland  Steel  Co.  has  been  hiring  hundreds 
of  workers  at  its  East  Chicago  mill  Many 
are  offered  on-the-job  training  in  skUls. 
Emploj-meni  at  the  plant  passed  21  500  a 
record  high. 

Prank  H.  Cassell.  Inland's  personnel  direc- 
tor, added  things  up  this  way:  "In  the  entire 
midwestern  labor  market,  there  are  prob- 
ably enough  skilled-Job  openings  to  balance 
off  against  the  number  of  unemployed." 

Tlie  problem  Is  that  most  of  those  on  the 
unemployed  rolls  lack  skills  required  for  the 
available  Jobs.  Older  workers  sometimes  lose 
out  to  youths,  Mr  CoescII  said,  because 
ycung  men  are  considered  "more  promot- 
able"  once  they  get  Jobs  and  begin  leamlne 
skill.'!  " 

It's  not  just  the  skilled  factory  Job  that's 
going  unfilled.  Bus  and  taxicab  drivers  are 
needed  in  some  areas. 

In  Chicago,  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  reported 
trouble  finding  drivers.  A  company  official 
s.ild  commission  and  tips  can  bring  «100  or 
more  a  week  for  a  driver,  plus  fringe  benefits. 

In  Washington,  DC.  a  local  bus  company 
is  advertising  for  drivers,  promising  a  min- 
imum of  86.000  a  year,  plus  fringe  benefits 
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For  New  York  State,  shortages  were  re- 
ported m  such  Jobs  as  metal  trades,  wood- 
working, engineering,  and  electronic  com- 
puters. Positions  were  waiting  for  nurses, 
theraplsu.  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  repair- 
men of  various  kinds. 

Houston  reported  special  shortages  among 
machinists,  toolmakers.  tool-repair  crafts- 
men, and  electrlclaris 

One  employer  said  he  would  hire  a  dozen 
good  machinists  immediately  it  he  could 
find  them.  Hughes  Tool  Co.' is  training  i's 
own  skilled  workers. 

Advertisements  run  over  a  period  of  4 
months  failed  to  turn  up  enough  qualified 
men  for  Reed  Roller  Bit  Co  ,  Houston. 

And  so  it  went,  in  city  after  city.  Jobv 
were  waiting  for  anyone  with  the  right  skill' 
in  the  right  city. 


NEEDEO:    50.000    APPLICANTS 

A  survey  by  New  York  City  found  that 
about  50.000  vacant  Jobs  could  not  be  filled 
this  spring  because  there  were  no  satisfac- 
tory applicants. 

James  J.  McFadden,  the  acting  labor  com- 
missioner for  the  city,  reported  that  oil- 
burner  and  air-conditioning  firms  recently 
said  they  could  use  3,000  more  mechanics. 
Four  thousand  Jobs  were  reported  waiting 
for  stenographers  and  typists  with  the  re- 
quired skills. 


I  Prom  Lawyer's  Weekly  Report,  Aug.  16, 
19861 
Wbats  Happening  in  Washington 
Tax  incentives  for  emplovee  training - 
Action  may  soon  be  in  the  offing  for  the 
much-touted  plan  to  sUmulate  company 
training  programs  through  tax  Incentives 
Aides  both  In  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion candidly  admit  that  Federal  training 
and  retraining  projects  are  both  more  cosUy 
and  less  effective  than  comparable  Industry 
programs.  Now,  agencies  which  have  been 
lialf-heartedly  tinkering  with  the  Idea  for 
years  nre  going  to  pour  on  the  coal  and  you 
will  hear  more  and  more  about  It  In  the 
coming  weeks  and  months. 

In  Congress,  Senators  H.\rtke  and  Javits 
have  just  Introduced  a  bill— late  for  this 
session  hut  good  timing  for  an  early  spot  on 
the  next  session's  agenda.  Their  proposal 
would  amend  the  1962  tax  credit  law— the 
7-percent  incentive  tax  credit  for  new  pur- 
chase of  machinery— to  apply  also  to  Invest- 
ment in  training  or  retraining  workers  The 
training  would  hove  to  (1)  be  in  skUIs 
necessary  for  the  national  defense-  or  (2) 
replace  skills  made  obsolete  by  automatlon- 
or  (3)  retrain  workers  dislocated  by  defense 
shutdowns.  The  cost  to  the  Government 
would  be  no  greater  thon  was  originally  estl- 
inated  for  the  tax  credit  because  the  bill  Is 
designed  to  let  a  company  use  only  what  Is 
le.t  over  after  applying  credit  to  the  ma- 
chinery.  There's  a  celling  on  the  amount  a 
nrm  can  save  on  the  7-percent  credit— but 
many  firms  do  not  reach  that  ceiling  Con- 
gressional aides  say  these  "leftovers"  amount 
to  more  than  43  bUllon  a  year. 

For  information  on  this  proposal  and  what 
st.^hri^r"^""  ^°  5^°"  company,  contact 
L.h'^frv^'!^^'"''"'  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  4230  New  Senate  OIBce 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  Members  oTT^ 
House,  where  all  tax  legislation  must  orlgl- 
,°h,?  „"/.*  working  closely  with  the  Senate  on 
anvdav  "'^"'  ''^'"*'°''  '=  expected 

.J?,  ™"';  °"PP0"  behind  some  sort  of  in- 
centive plan  for  training.  Senator  Clahk, 
Chairman  of  the  Important  Employment  and 
Ifcnpower  Subcommittee,  htis  's^heduleS 
fnd,^^^  for  September  13,  14.  :5.    Many  key 

e:fderVLm^S'  '^^  *'"  ="  '""^  ^"d  academic 
leaders  will  be  queried  on  what  son  of  In- 
ducements  would  encourage  broader  Job 
Senr,o.^K-'V.""'"'"y-      ■^^    MassachusetU 

throu/h  ^'t .^P':«'«'^'«  "«  of  experts  to  file 
through  the  subcommittee  room  on   those 

Give  your  own  ideas  on  incenUve  plans  to 
the  subcommittee  before  the  heiu-lngs.  Or  If 
you  want  more  Information  on  what  will  be 
covered  get  In  touch  with  Bill  Smith  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Manpower 
4230  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

While  President  Johnson  won't  be  stam- 
peded into  supporting  an  IncenUve  plan, 
.he  administration  evidently  feels  a  certain 
amount  of  congressional  pressure  ah-eady    A 
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Labor  Department  study  on  tt^e  subject  wus 
due  to  come  out  earlter  this  year  (see  WL 
Oct.  10,  J964).  But  officials  there  hove  re- 
vealed that  the  study  now  may  never  be 
released  by  the  Department.  Talk  is  that 
the  study  which  began  on  a  fairly  low  key 
has  been  upgraded  to  the  task  force  level, 
and  If  enough  enthusiasm  is  generated  In 
Industry  the  President  himself  will  announce 
the  task  force  Hndlngs  in  one  of  bis  ad- 
dresses early  next  year  and  will  request  legis- 
lation. 

Note:  Administration  aides  are  tight- 
lipped  about  the  task  force  but  there  have 
been  some  hints  that  it  is  looking  hard  at 
the  so  far  successful  British  Industrial  Act 
of  1964.  This  program  taxes  employers  on 
the  basis  of  their'  payroll.  Refunds  of  this 
tax  are  made  m  proportion  to  the  number 
of  workers  the  employer  trains  In  relation 
to  his  capacity  for  training. 

(Frc.m  Burlington.  Vt..  Free  Press,  July  17, 

19651 

Private    IsrriATtvE    Overcomes    Economic 

Handicai^ 

(By  Victor  Rjeseli 

(Some  2  years  ago.  when  the  N.itional  .^- 
.io:;atlon  of  M.inulacturer5  wanted  someone 
to  give  it  :>  new.  crackling  dynamic  Image,  it 
appointed  W.  P.  "Gully"  GvUlander  Its  per- 
munent  president.  Me  took  the  assignment 
With  the  guito  ot  a  p'.unging  fullback.  Dur- 
ing one  of  the  moments  when  he  stood  still 
long  enough  to  listen  t.i  a  question,  I  arked 
him  what  he  thouglit  of  President  Johnson's 
poverty  progr-ini.  Here  Is  lUi  reply) : 
(By  W.  P.  Gullandcr,  president.  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers) 

The  widespread  attention  given  the  Fed- 
eral poverr.y  program  has  largely  obscured 
the  f  ici  that  a  variety  of  nongoveriunental 
solutions  are  iia&l."3:ing  the  jobles.i  or  dl&id- 
vaut.aged  citizen  in  overct'mlng  his  economic 
handic.ips. 

Tfiese  solutions,  often  unheralded,  contin- 
ue to  spring  up  In  conununlty  after  com- 
munity. Getting  to  know  aijoui  them  pre- 
sents a  problem.  There  Is  nu  GH(3  to  turn 
to.  No  big  bosK  gives  orders  or  gets  reports. 
No  master  computer  spews  out  the  results  of 
this  endless  variety  of  voluntary  effort. 

Nevertheless,  we  know  that  from  countless 
clusters  of  private  Initiative  and  respon- 
sibility various  kinds  of  help  continue  to 
emerge  for  the  hapless  citizen  who  may  be 
handicapped  by  lack  of  skill,  training  or  edu- 
cation In  Ills  quest  for  greater  economic  op- 
portunity. 

Last  summer  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  set  out  to  collect  case  histo- 
ries of  company-inspired  or  commuiuty-m- 
spired  pr-r'cr.ims  that  were  getting  results  In 
this  social  service  area.  Later  we  set  up  a 
national  clearlnghotise  called  STEP,  which 
sr.ands  lor  Solutions  To  Employment  Prob- 
lems, to  which  citlzen-le.iders  could  turn  lor 
validated  methods  of  dealing  with  some  of 
these  problems- 
Big  towns,  middle-sized  towns  and  small 
towns  ail  have  been  the  sources  of  useful  ex- 
nmples.  some  of  them  long  antedating  the 
birth  of  the  Federal  poverty  program.  Let 
me  give  some  illustrailOKs  of  wliat  goes  on 
voluntarily  In  Industrial  America  to  permit 
more  citizens  to  participate  in  the  main- 
stream of  .American  economic  lile. 

In  Chlcngo,  a  job  mecca  where  the  versa- 
tile usu.\lly  thrive  but  where  the  unskilled 
may  falter  in  face  of  changing  Job  require- 
ments, some  notable  examples  exist,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  of  particular  interest. 

A  n.itional  food  processor  had  long  pro- 
vided employment  In  its  Chicago  warehouse 
for  applicnnta  wnth  minimal  educational 
backgrounds.  But  the  dtmands  of  the  mar- 
ketplace for  a  greater  variety  of  products 
and  product  labels  recently  began  dictating 


a  change  in  hiring  standards.  To  curtail 
errors  In  shipments.  It  became  Imperative 
that  a  greater  portion  of  the  warehouse  work- 
ers be  able  to  comprehend  packaging  and 
shipping  Instructions  more  eSlclently. 

The  company,  therefore,  has  established 
classes  at  the  grammar  school  level,  grades  1 
to  6,  to  provide  present  employees  and  appli- 
cants with  the  required  visual  and  vertjal 
sltllls  to  handle  today's  type  of  work. 

In  Indianapolis,  a  leading  electronics  plant 
has  found  It  advisable  to  provide  In-plant 
instruction  at  the  high  school  level  of  learn- 
ing to  make  it  possible  for  employees  to 
adapt  to  increasingly  sophisticated  manu- 
facturing methods.  With  the  flicker  ol 
learning  reawakened,  a  number  of  employees 
requested  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  their 
studies  through  to  the  goal  of  a  high  scho«l 
diploma.  Company  QlTtclals  worked  out  such 
an  acceptable  plan  with  Indianapolis  public 
school  oniclals,  and  graduating  exercises  re- 
cently were  held  In  the  plant  for  the  accred- 
ited pilot  group. 

In  Bedford,  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  two 
communitywide  problems  were  simtiltane- 
ously  faced:  An  alarmingly  high  school  drop- 
out rate  existed,  and  local  Industry  found 
itself  short  of  skilled  help.  Industrialists 
and  school  authorities  teamed  up.V  produce 
a  twin  solution. 

Local  businessmen  contributed  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  equipment  to  the  schools, 
youngsters  willing  to  complete  tpecified  vo- 
cational training  courses  were  promised  Jobs 
In  local  plants  on  presenting  their  scliool 
certificates.  Bedford's  school  dropout  rate 
has  boefi  cut  far  below  the  national  norm, 
and  Industry's  recruiting  problem  has  been 
largely  solved. 

In  Preeland,  Pa.,  an  anthracite  coal  region 
northwest  of  Allentown,  chronically  unem- 
ployed miners  are  now  productively  en- 
gaged In  making  exhaust  fans,  range 
hoods,  air  purifiers,  and  other  home  equip- 
ment. This  Is  due  to  the  conviction  of  an 
industrialist,  Gerald  I*.  Cohen,  who  grew  up 
In  the  area,  knew  the  character  of  the  work 
force  available,  and  built  a  plant  in  the 
depressed  town.  Relying  on  on-the-job 
training  methods,  Mr,  Cohen  quickly  dis- 
proved the  theory  thot  the  fuuire  holds  no 
hope  for  the  worker  whose  only  occupational 
experience  theretofore  has  been  In  the  mines. 

Other  step  case  histories  have  been 
researched  on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula 
and  in  Spartanburg,  B.C.:  Lynchburg.  Va.: 
Braxton  Court.  W.  Va.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Toms 
Blver.  N.J.:  Baltimore.  Md.;  Ithaca.  N.Y.; 
Hartford,  Oonn.;  MeadvlUe.  Pa.;  Camden, 
N  J.;  Melrose  Park.  III.;  Cleveland.  Ohio:  and 
many  other  cities  and  towns,  small  and  large 
across  the  laud. 

The  private  probing  for  solutions  goes  on 
constantly.  The  local  businessman  Is  work- 
ing In  harness  In  many  cases  with  the  educa- 
tor, the  social  worker,  the  public  of&clal,  and 
as  results  of  their  mutual  Interest  they  all 
are  getting  to  know  and  respect  one  another 
In  a  meaningful  manner. 

They  are  building  a  stronger  America,  com- 
munity by  community.  In  the  American 
tradition  of  voluntary  cooperation  tor  the 
common  good. 


CITY  OF  EL  DORADO.  KANS. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  {or  the  relief 
of  the  city  of  El  Dorado,  Kans.  This 
proposed  le^lation  would  provide  the 
city  with  matching  funds  for  an  effective 
communications  system  in  their  ci^-il 
defense  center.  El  Dorado  is  now  in  the 
process  of  building  an  emergency  operat- 
ing center  which  would  serve  not  only 
the  city  residents,  but  also  would  pro- 


vide a  central  communications  control 
point  for  the  whole  county.  Tlie  city 
has  demonstrated  an  active  interest  in 
planning  this  project  and  a  willingnes? 
to  pro\'lde  funds  for  construction. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  their  cen- 
ter would  be  serving  a  large  area,  the  city 
became  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
receiving  matching  Federal  funds  for 
communications  equipment.  On  Janu- 
ai-y  20,  1965,  the  city  of  En  Dorado  ad- 
vised the  State  office  of  civil  defense  of 
their  interest  in  receiving  matching 
funds  for  a  communications  system  in 
the  planned  Public  Safety  Building. 
Several  days  later  they  received  a  letter 
from  the  State  office  stating  that  they 
could  receive  the  requested  matcliins 
funds  for  all  the  commimicatlon  equip- 
ment Items  except  one.  On  the  basis 
of  this  approval,  the  city  developed  final 
construction  plans,  including  the  receipt 
of  bids  and  the  awarding  of  contiacta. 

By  June  of  1965.  the  building  was  un- 
der construction  and  seemed  to  be  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.  On  June  28  State 
and  regional  civil  defense  representa- 
tives visited  El  Dorado  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  project  application. 
Tlie  representatives  agreed  that  the  proj- 
ect met  the  required  standards  for  re- 
ceiving matching  funds. 

However,  at  this  time  it  was  discovered 
that  the  city  of  El  Dorado,  although 
meeting  the  qualification  standanis, 
could  not  receive  Federal  assistance  for 
their  project.  They  had  unwiilingly 
broken  a  civil  defense  regulation  by  ex- 
ecuting contracts  prior  to  the  final  ap- 
pi-oval  ot  the  application.  They  were 
thus  ineligible  for  matching  funds 

This  regulation  is,  of  course,  a  neces- 
sity under  usual  circumstances.  The 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  must  take  precau- 
tions to  avoid  sponsoring  projects  which 
fail  to  meet  their  program  require- 
ments. But.  the  El  Dorado  prosrani  did 
not  fall  to  meet  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense requirements. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  city 
should  now  find  their  program  severely 
crippled  by  a  lack  of  budgeted  funds 
They  are  proceeding  to  fulfill  as  much 
of  tlielr  commitment  to  the  community 
as  possible.  However,  the  project  mui-t 
now  be  cut  down  and  limited  in  its  cl- 
fectivcness.  E\en  so.  the  citizens  of  E 
Dorado  will  be  burdened  under  an  un- 
expected increase  in  the  cost  of  a  pro.iec: 
which  could  justifiably  receive  Feciera'. 
support. 

Therefore.  I  am  suggesting  corrective 
legislative  action  to  waive  the  regulation 
and  allow  the  administration  of  funds  ir. 
the  best  interest  of  the  commtmity  und 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surroundiiw 
county.  I  urge  early  consideration  ol 
this  bill  to  enable  the  cltizemi  of  El 
Dorado  to  consti-uct  an  effective  civil  de- 
fense emergency  operating  center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (S.  2510)  for  the  reUef  of  the 
city  of  El  Dorado.  Kans.,  introduced  Iff 
Mr.  Carlsoh,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  refened  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


September  9,  1963 
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NOLO  CONTENDERE  PLEAS  IN  TINTI- 
TRUST  CASES 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  1962  a 
Federal  grand  jury  undei-took  an  investi- 
iration  of  possible  antitrust  violations  in 
ihe  steel  Industry.  In  April  1964  the 
grand  jur>'  indicted  eight  of  the  Nation's 
iarge.^t  stce!  companies  for  conspiring  to 
fix  prices  of  cai'bon  sheet  steel.  Because 
this  type  of  steel  accounts  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  finished  steel  mill  products 
and  represents  an  estimated  $3.6  billion 
in  annual  shipments,  the  significance  of 
the  criminal  conduct  alleged  was  far- 
reacliing.  Pretrial  procedures  were  be- 
gun and  trial  was  .set  for  this  fall.  How- 
ever, this  summer  the  defendants  peti- 
tioned the  court  to  change  their  pleas 
from  not  guilty  to  nolo  contendere.  The 
Government  did  not  oppose  the  nolo  con- 
tendere pleas.  On  July  23,  Judge  Edward 
Wcinfeld  accepted  the  new  pleas  and 
imposed  the  maximum  allowable  fine  of 
$50,000  per  defendant.  This  example 
points  up  a  real  problem  in  antitrust 
enforcement. 

By  havint;  their  nolo  contendere  pleas 
iiccepted.  the  gteel  companies  won  a  vic- 
tory. Tliey  erected  an  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier  for  prospective  pii- 
vate  litigants  seeking  compensation  for 
the  InJuiT  siistaincd  by  paying  the  steel 
companies'  artificially  rlcged  prices. 
Now.  private  litigants  will  not  be  able  to 
rely  on  section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This 
section  provides: 

That  a  flnnl  Judgment  or  decree  hereafter 
tendered  In  any  criminal  prosecution  or  in 
any  suit  or  proceeding  in  equity  brought  bv 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  imder  the 
Jiultrust  laws  to  the  effect  that  n  defendant 
has  violated  said  law.*-,  shall  be  prima  facie 
endenc'e  rgalnsl  sueli  defendant  in  any  suit 
or  proceetUng  brought  by  any  other  party 
ifalnst  such  defendant  under  said  laws  as 
10  all  matters  respecting  which  said  Judgment 
or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  n.s  between  the 
ixjties  thereto:  Prorided.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  consent  Judgments  or  decrees 
entered  before  any  testlmonv  has  been  tnken : 
Pmitled  further,  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  consent  Judgments  or  decrees  rendered  in 
criminal  proceedings  or  siuts  In  equity,  now 
pending,  in  which  the  taking  of  testimony 
has  been  commenced  but  has  not  been  con- 
cluded, provided  such  Judgments  or  decrees 
ete  rendered  before  any  further  testimony  Is 
taken. 

This  section  was  designed  to  ease  the 
plaintiff's  burden  and  to  pei-mit  a  judg- 
ment in  a  Government  suit  to  be  used  in 
a  private  antitrust  suit  based  on  the  same 
facts.  The  courts  have  held  that  a  nolo 
contendere  plea — whose  acceptance  rests 
witli  the  discretion  of  the  judge — cannot 
oe  .■!o  used.  However,  like  a  guilty  plea  it 
permits  imposition  of  the  allowable  sen- 
tence for  the  crime  charged. 

The  nolo  plea,  in  effect,  creates  a  legal 
loophole  through  which  defendants  can 
escape  what  is  likely  to  be  the  most  severe 
sanction  the  antitrust  laws  provide:  the 
imposition  of  treble  damage  liability  for 
the  wrong  they  have  Inflicted.  Yet  Con- 
gress has  long  Intended  that  treble  dam- 
sees  in  private  suits  for  antitrust  viola- 
tions would  serve  as  an  effective  policing 
arm  of  the  antitrust  laws.  And  as  Con- 
gress anticipated.  It  has  proved  in  many 
instances  more  effective  than  Govern- 
ment acUon. 


The  acceptance  of  nolo  pleas,  there- 
fore, weakens  enforcement  of  antitrust 
laws.  Its  frustration  of  private  actions 
runs  directly  contrary  to  enforcement 
techniques  marked  out  by  Congress.  The 
advantage  gained  by  use  of  this  tactic  is 
great.  In  the  carbon  sheet  steel  cases, 
for  instance,  it  is  estimated  this  plea  will 
save  the  companies  literally  millions  of 
dollars. 

When  the  Goverrmient  has  accumu- 
lated evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  an 
indictment  and  to  Induce  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt,  a  party  injured  by  the 
violation  should  be  able  to  rely  on  the 
judgment  which  has  been  reached  in  the 
Government's  case. 

It  is  not  fair — 

Said  President  Woodrow  'Wilson  in 
1914— 

that  the  private  litigant  should  be  obliged 
to  set  out  and  esi:iblish  again  the  facts  which 
the  Government  has  proved.  He  cannot 
afford,  he  has  not  the  power,  to  make  tise 
of  such  processes  of  inquiry  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  command  of. 

It  is  no  more  fair  today. 
If  section  5  is  to  do  the  job  that  it 
should  in  antitrust  enforcement,  reme- 
dial legislation  is  essential.  This  could 
take  many  forms.  But  the  simplest 
course  is  an  amendment  to  section  5  to 
provide,  in  effect,  that  cases  ended  by 
judgments  entered  in  cases  on  nolo  pleas 
shall  be  treated  the  same  as  judgments 
in  cases  ended  by  a  guilty  plea  or  a  find- 
ing of  guilty  after  trial.  In  all  such  cases 
the  judgment  should  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  violation  in  a  subsequent  civil 
damage  suit.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  so 
amend  the  antitmst  law. 

While  a  plaintiff  seeking  damages  has 
to  surmount  many  obstacles  in  gaining 
rehef  from  an  antiti-ust  violator— even 
where  he  can  rely  upon  a  judgment  en- 
tered in  an  earlier  Government  suit — the 
availability  of  that  judgment  can  often 
be  crucial  to  his  success.  Indeed,  without 
this  advantage  plaintiffs  are  likely  not 
to  bring  a  case  at  all  or  to  settle  for  a 
negligible  amount.  As  things  now  stand, 
when  a  criminal  suit  has  been  ended  by  a 
nolo  plea,  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
Government,  at  great  expen.se  and  time, 
literally  is  sealed  and  placed  in  locked 
file  cabinets  to  collect  dust.  This  makes 
no  sense  at  all. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  Government, 
by  accepting  nolo  pleas,  can  fulfill  its 
purposes.  But  this  is  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  private  enforcement.  Based  on 
past  performance,  courts  generally  accept 
nolo  picas  where  their  entry  Is  not  op- 
posed by  the  Justice  Department — and 
the  Department  opposes  only  a  small  per- 
centage. Therefore,  if  private  enforce- 
ment is  not  to  be  frustrated.  Congress 
must  act.  Certainly  it  is  important  to 
increase  the  vitality  of  private  enforce- 
ment and  it  is  fair,  reasonable,  and  log- 
ical, in  seeking  that  objective,  to  permit 
litigants  to  rely  on  judgments  founded 
upon  nolo  pleas. 

The  electrical  conspiracy  cases  provide 
another  good  example  of  the  wisdom  of 
remedial  legislation.     The  cases  so  far 


have  resulted  in  settlements  and  damapo 
verdicts  approaching  S300  million. 

At  the  time  the  companies  appeared 
before  the  Court  to  plead,  the  Juslict- 
Department's  Antitrust  Cliief  appeared 
personally  to  urge  that  nolo  pleas  not  be 
accepted. 

He  was  successful.  But  if  the  Court 
in  its  discretion  had  turned  him  down— 
or  if  the  Attorney  General  had  taken  a 
different  position — the  punishment  for 
this  gigantic  conspiracy  could  have  been 
a  negligible  slap  on  the  coi-porate  wrists 
because  of  the  line  limitations  of  $50,000 
in  the  Sherman  Act. 

Many  of  tht-  approximately  2.000  pri- 
vate litigants  damaged  for  all  practical 
purposes  probably  could  not  have  re- 
ceived relief.  The  results  of  years  of 
Government  investigation  could  not  have 
been  used.  And  the  congressional  Intent 
that  private  litigants  be  pi'ivate  enforcers 
of  the  antitrust  laws  would  have  been 
frustrated. 

Certainly  when  the  acts  complained  of 
amount  to  a  crime  and  the  defendants 
voluntarily  accept  the  legal  consequences 
of  a  criminal  statute,  the  laws  should  not 
allow  such  a  discrepancy  in  results  de- 
pending on  the  attitude  of  a  particular 
judge  or  Attorney  General  toward  nolo 
pleas.  The  judgment  should  be  available 
to  private  litigants  in  all  cases. 

Both  justice  and  legal  logic  require 
the  consistent  and  even-handed  applica- 
tion of  the  law. 

This  bill  would  aid  in  achieving  that 
result,  and  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2512)  to  amend  section 
5<ai  of  the  Clayton  Act  with  respect  to 
the  evidentiary  effect  of  judgments  and 
decrees  entered  in  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  United  States  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-. 


ACCEPTANCE  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  TWO  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  CONSTITLTnON  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  providing 
for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
two  amendments  to  the  con.stitution  of 
the  Internationa!  Labor  Organization. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  resolution  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  re.solution.  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  it,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dieted 
August  31, 1965,  and  the  two  letters  Xrom 
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tne  Secretary  of  Labor,  both  dated  Jan- 
uar>'  15.  1965.  In  regard  to  it.  together 
with  the  instruments  of  amendments 
reiatm-^^  thfreto- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution,  letters,  and 
Instruments  of  Amendments,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  107 > 
providing  for  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  two  instruments  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  introduced 
by  Mr.  SPARKMA^i.  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  107 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
u  member  ol  the  Interntitional  Labor  Orga- 
nization, having  accepted  memberslilp  In  the 
Organ;z:):.on  pur?u.^nt  to  authority  granted 
by  the  Joint  resolution  approved  on  June  19. 
1934  (48  Star.  1182;  22  U  SC.  271):  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  ac- 
cepted the  revised  constitution  of  the  Orga- 
nization .adopted  by  the  iweniy-ninth  sea- 
slon  of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
on  October  9.  1946.  pursuant  to  authority 
griinied  bj'  the  joint  resolution  approved  on 
June  30.  1943  (62  Stat.  1151.  22  U.S.C.  271 
note  I :  and 

Whereas  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, considering  the  desirability  of  adapting 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  relating  to  the 
application  of  Conventions  to  non-indepen».- 
ent  territories  to  the  fundamental  chans  's 
which  have  taken  place  slnc6  they  were 
adopted,  adopted  for  this  purpose  at  Geneva 
on  July  6,  1964.  fit  its  forty-eighth  session 
an  Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, which  may  be  cited  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
Instrument  of  Amendment  *No.  l) .  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  forty-eighth  session  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference  unanimously 
supported  the  liforesald  Instrument  of 
Amendment  i  Mo  1  i .  which  waa  approved  by 
300  votes  to  0  with  31  abstentions;  and 

Whereas  the  International  I«abor  Confer- 
ence, having  decided  upon  the  inclusion  In 
the  csnstitutlon  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  of  a  provision  empowering  the 
Conference  to  expel  or  suspend  from  mem- 
bership any  Member  which  has  been  ex- 
pelled or  suspended  from  membership  of  the 
United,  Nations,  adopted  for  this  purpose  at 
Geneva  on  July  9,  1964,  at  Its  forty-eighth 
session  an  instrument  for  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  which  may  be  cited  as  the  Con- 
Butution  of  t-he  International  Labour  Orga- 
nisation Instrument  of  Amendment  (No.  3). 
1964;  and 

Whereas  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  forty-eighth  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Coiiference  unani- 
mously supported  the  aforesaid  instrument 
of  amendment  (No.  3).  which  was  approved 
by  238  voted  to  0,  with  2  abstentions:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congresa  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  Conitltutlon  of 
the  International  Labour  Organisation  In- 
struments of  Amendment  fNo.  1),  1964,  and 
(No.  3).  1964.  adopted  at  Geneva  on  July  6 
and  9.  1564.  respectively,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  at  its  forty-eighth 
session. 


The  letters  and  instruments  of  amend- 
ments, presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman.  are 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
Waahington.  August  31.  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mh,  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
America  of  two  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, designated  in."5trument  of  amend- 
ment ( No.  1 ) ,  1964,  and  Instrument  of 
amendment  (No.  3).  1964.  adopted  at  Geneva 
on  July  6  and  9.  1964.  respectively  by  the 
48th  session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference. 

The  purpose  of  instrument  of  amendment 
No,  1  is  to  require  members  to  apply  ratified 
ILO  conventions  so  far  as  practicable  to  all 
territories  for  whose  International  relations 
they  are  responsible.  As  the  United  Stales 
traditionally  follows  such  a  policy  in  the  ter- 
ritorial application  of  Its  treaties,  the  .Tm^nd- 
ment  presents  no  practical  problems  for  ihla 
Government. 

Instrument  of  amendment  No.  3  wou'd  per- 
mit the  General  Conference  of  the  ILO  to 
expel  from  membership  or  suspend  from  the 
exercise  of  membership  rights  and  privileges 
any  member  similarly  expelled  or  suspended 
by  the  United  Nations.  This  recognition  of 
the  United  Nations  as  providing  the  basic 
frameworic  for  action  on  political  problems 
Within  the  United  Nations  system  is  in  ac- 
cord with  U3.  policy. 

More  detailed  explanations  of  the  two  In- 
struments of  amendment  and  the  coordi- 
nated views  of  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  on  the  desirability  of  accept- 
ing them  are  included  Ln  letters  dated  Jan- 
uary 15.  1965,  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Copies  of  ihose 
letters,  together  with  the  texts  of  the  two 
Instruments  of  amendment,  are  enclosed. 
TliB  Department  of  State  concurs  in  recom- 
mending that  Congress  authorize  the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  Instruments 
of  amendment  No.  1  and  No-  3. 

The  two  amendments  would  Involve  no  In- 
crease in  expenditures  or  other  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

(Enclosures:  (H  Draft  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  acceptance  of  ILO  Instrument  of 
Amendment  (No.  IK  1964.  and  ILO  Instru- 
ment of  Amendment  (No,  3).  1964;  (2)  letter 
of  January  15,  1965,  from  Secretary  of  Labor, 
enclosing  text  of  instnoment  of  amendment 
(No.  n.  1964:  (3)  letter  of  January  15,  1965. 
from  Secretary  of  Labor,  enclosing  text  of  in- 
strument of  amendment  (No.  3).  1964.) 

US.  Department  op  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  January  15.1965. 
Hon.  Dean  RuaK, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret.ary:  At  its  48th  session, 
the  International  Labor  Conference  adopted 
"Constitution  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  Instrument  of  Amendment 
(No.  1).  1964."  a  certified  true  copy  of  the  text 
of  which  IS  enclosed.  The  instrument  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  300  for.  none  against, 
with  31  abstentions.  The  U.S,  delegation 
voted  unanimously  for  it. 

The  instrument  would  substitute  for  the 
present  provisions  of  article  35  of  the  ILO 
constitution  additional  provisions  in  article 
19  dealing  with  the  application  of  conven- 
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tlons  to  territories.  The  new  provisions 
would  In  essence  require  members  ratifying 
conventions  to  accept  their  provisions  'so 
far  as  practicable"  in  respect  of  all  temtoriea 
for  whose  mternattonal  relations  they  ars 
responsible.  Present  provisions  of  article  35 
permit,  with  respect  to  non-self-guverning 
territories,  exception  of  application  "owing 
to  the  local  conditions"  or  application  "sub- 
ject to  such  modlHcatlons  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  adapt  the  Convention  to  local  con- 
ditions." 

Provisions  regarding  the  application  of 
conventions  whose  subject  matter  U  within 
the  self-governing  powers  of  any  lerntcry 
remain  the  same.  The  essential  diff'^rence 
In  effect,  therefore,  between  the  proposed 
amendment  and  present  article  35  Is  a  some- 
what greater  emphasis  on  the  Importance  of 
extendmET  the  provisions  of  conventions  to 
non-Kelf-erovprning  territories.  Tliis  empha- 
sis Is  made  apparent  by  mechanically  mov- 
ing the  provisions  from  a  separate  article 
(No.  35)  to  the  article  (No.  19)  dealing  with 
the  adoption  of  ILO  proposals  In  geneniL 

The  amendment  reflects  the  fundamental 
changes  which  have  taken  place  In  the  world 
since  article  35  was  adopted,  with  many  of 
the  territories  to  which  It  had  application 
having  achieved  Independence.  Placing  a 
provision  concerning  territories  In  the  same 
provision  as  concerns  the  obligations  of  rati- 
fying countries  in  other  respects  acknowl- 
edges In  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO  the 
nature  of  the  changing  world. 

Consideration  has  been  given  by  repre- 
seniatlvp-s  of  the  Department  of  Coromprce 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  In  con.sulta- 
tlon  with  the  Department  of  State,  to  sub- 
mission of  this  Instrument  of  amendment  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  since  this  G:'V- 
ernment's  original  acceptance  of  membership 
In  the  International  Labor  Organization  w^s 
taken  upon  the  authorization  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  by  Joint  resolution.  It 
Is  the  view  of  these  Deportments  that  t&e 
Instrument  Is  completely  satisfactory  to  th\s 
Government  and  that  Its  early  submission 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  accept- 
ance would  be  highly  desirable. 

The  United  States  has  customarily  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  accepting  in  behalX  of  non- 
self-govemlng  territories  those  conventions 
of  the  ILO  which  it  has  ratified.  11  the 
United  States  should  desire  In  the  future 
to  refrain  In  any  case  from  applying  such  n 
policy,  the  new  language  of  article  19  whScb 
Includes  limiting  the  phrase  "so  far  ns  prac- 
ticable," would  not  prevent  carrying  uut 
that  decision. 

It  Is  recommended  that  early  action  be 
initiated  to  bring  about  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Instrument  of  amend- 
ment In  evidence  of  Its  good  faith  as  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Organization, 
with  Its  added  responsibility  as  a  sti^*  of 
chief  Industrial  Importance.  This  action 
would  be  consonant  with  the  unanwioufi 
support  by  the  U.S.  Government,  employer 
and  worker  delegates,  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  at  the  1964  conference.  Sug- 
gested language  to  accomplish  this  acilon  ti 
enclosed. 

Your   early   consideration   of   this  matter 
will  be  grejitly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

W.    WnXARD    WiRTZ. 

Secrttary  of  Labor. 
{ Enclosures. } 

International  Labor  Conference 
constitution   of  the   xntehnational.  laeoi! 

ORGANIZATION,  INSTBUMENT  OF  AMEN:'ME>'^ 
I  no.  1>.  1904.  ADOPTED  BT  THE  CONFERINCI 
AT    rrS    48TH    SESSION.    GENEVA,    JULT    fi.    19«* 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Inierna- 
tlonal  Labor  Orgemlzatlon.  having  been  con- 
vened at  Geneva  by  the  GovemlJig  Body  ^f 
the  International  Labor  Office,  and  liaving 
met  In  Its  48th  session*  on  June  17.  1964;  and 
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Having  decided  upon  the  substitution  for 
article  35  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Inter- 
nfiiional  Labor  Organization  of  the  propceals 
referred  to  the  Conference  by  the  Governing 
Body  at  ItH  157tb  session,  a  question  which 
IS  the  ninth  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
session,  adopts  this  6th  day  of  July  1964.  the 
(ollowlng  Instrtuncnt  for  the  amendment  of 
thj^onstltutlon  of  the  International  Labor 
(^fgjyiiziitlon.  which  may  be  cited  as  the 
Conatliution  of  the  International  Labor 
Orgartizatlon  Instrument  of  Amendment  (No. 
1),  1964. 

Article  1 
.\s  from  the  date  of  the  coming  Into  force 
t.f  i.fiis  Instrument  of  Amendment,  article 
lii  of  tlie  Constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  shall  be  amended  tiy  the 
addition  of  the  following  paragraph: 

9.  With  a  view  to  promoting  the  uni- 
versal uppUcatloD  of  Conventions  to  all 
peoples.  Including  those  who  have  not  yet 
atumed  a  full  measure  of  self-government, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  self-governing 
powers  of  any  territory.  Members  ratifying 
Conventions  shall  accept  their  provisions  so 
!«r  as  practicable  In  respect  of  all  territories 
(or  whose  international  relations  they  are 
responsible. 

'■(a)  Where  the  subject-matter  of  the 
convention  Is  within  the  self-governing 
powers  of  any  territory,  the  obligation  of 
the  Member  responsible  for  the  International 
relations  of  that  territory  shall  be  to  bring 
•Jie  Convention  to  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  as  soon  as  possible 
»lth  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
or  other  action  by  such  government;  If  the 
government  of  the  territory  so  agrees,  the 
Member  shall  communicate  to  the  Director- 
General  of  the  International  Labor  Office  a 
declaration  accepting  the  obligations  of  the 
(3onventlon  on  behalf  of  such  territory. 

"Ibl  A  declaration  accepting  the  obllga- 
lions  of  any  Convention  may  be  commtml- 
(ated  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  (I)  by  two  or  more 
Members  of  the  Organization  In  respect  of 
uiy  territory  which  Is  under  their  Joint 
authority;  or  (11)  by  any  International  au- 
thority responsible  for  the  administration 
of  any  territory.  In  virtue  of  the  Charter  of 
lOe  Cnlted  Nations  or  otherwise.  In  respect 
of  uny  such  territory. 

"(ci  Acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  a 
Convention  In  virtue  of  subparagraph  (a) 
or  BUbparagraph  |b)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
involve  the  acceptance- on  behalf  of  the 
ttmiory  concerned  of  the  obligations 
stipulated  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
>nd  the  obligations  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  Organization  which  apply  to  ratified 
Conventions. 

"idl  Each  Member  or  International  au- 
thority which  has  communicated  a  declara- 
tion In  virtue  of  this  paragraph  mav.  In 
Kcordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  denunciation  thereof. 
communicate  a  further  declaration  termi- 
nating the  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of 
toe  Convention  on  behalf  of  anv  territory 
speelfled  In  the  declaration. 

"(e)  With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  uni- 
versality of  application  envisaged  above,  the 
Member  or  Members  or  International  au- 
thority concerned  shall  as  requested  by  the 
Governing  Body,  report  to  the  Dlrector- 
Oeneral  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
tne  position  of  the  law  and  practice  of  terri- 
tories for  which  the  Convention  Is  not  In 
•OTM  m  regard  to  the  matters  dealt  with  In 
■ne  Convention  and  the  extent  to  which 
«nect  has  been  given,  or  is  proposed  to  be 
tna.  to  any  of  the  provUlons  of  the  Con- 
vention by  legislation.  administrative 
'rtlon,  collective  agreement  or  otherwise 
»Rd  stating  the  difficulties  which  prevent 
w  delay  the  acceptance  of  the  Convention. 
"(f)  This  transitory  paragraph  shall  cease 
»  be  applicable  to  the  peoples  of  dependent 
*mtorles  as  they  become  Independent  ' 


Article  2 
As  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
amendment  to  article  19  provided  for  In  the 
preceding  article,  article  35  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

Article  i 
On  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Instru- 
ment of  Amendment,  the  Director-General 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  shall  cause 
an  official  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  as  modlQed 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Instrument  to  be 
prepared   In    two   original   copies,    duly   au- 
thenticated by  his  signature.    One  of  these 
copies  shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of 
the  loternotlonal  Labor  Office  and  the  other 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  for  registration 
In  accordance  with  article  102  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.     The  Director-Gen- 
eral shall  communicate  a  certified  copy  of 
the    text    to   each    of   the   Members   of    the 
International  Labor  Organization. 
Article  4 
Two  copies  of  this  Instrument  of  Amend- 
ment shall  be  authenticated  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  President  of  the  Conference  and 
of  tile  Director-General  of  the  International 
Labor  Office.     One  of  these  copies  shall  be 
deposited    in   the   archives   of   the   Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  and  the  other  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  for  registration  in   ac- 
cordance with  article  102  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United   Nations.     The  Director-General 
shall  communicate  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Instrument  to  each  of  the  Members  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization. 
Arttcle  S 
1    The  formal  ratlflcotions  or  acceptances 
of  this  Instrument  of  Amendment  shall  be 
communicated    to    the    Director-General    of 
the    International    Labor    Office,    who    shall 
notify  the  Members  of  the  Organization  of 
the  receipt  thereof. 

2.  This  Instrument  of  Amendment  will 
come  Into  force  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  article  36  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Organization. 

3.  On  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Instru- 
ment, the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  shall  so  notify  all  the 
Members  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
sation and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  foregoing  Is  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Instrument  of  Amendment  (No. 
1),  1964,  duly  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion during  Its  Forty-eighth  Session  which 
was  held  at  Geneva  and  declared  closed  the 
9th  day  of  July  1964. 

The  English  and  French  versions  of  the 
text  of  this  Instrument  of  Amendment  are 
equally  authoritative. 

In  faith  whereof  we  have  appended  our 
signatures  this  13th  day  of  July  1964. 

The  text  of  the  Instrument  of  Amendment 
as  here  presented  is  a  true  copy  of  the  text 
authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
and  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 

Certified    true  and    complete   copy. 

For  the  Director-General  of  the  interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 

U.S.  Department  or  LABoa, 

OmCT  OP  THE  SZCKFTAaT. 

Washington,  January  15.  I9«S. 
Hon.  I>EAN  RosK, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  SzcsFTiET:  At  Its  43d  session, 
the  International  Labor  Conference  adopted 
"Constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organ laatlon  Instrument  of  Amendment  (No. 
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3).  1984."  a  certified  true  copy  of  the  text  of 
which  Is  enclosed.  The  Instrument  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  238  for.  none  against 
and  2  abstenUons.  The  VS.  delegation 
voted  unanimously  for  It. 

The  Instrument  would  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion In  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO  of  a 
provision  authorizing  the  General  Conference 
of  the  ILO  to  expel  from  membership  anv 
member  which  the  United  Nations  has  ex- 
pelled from  United  Nations  membership,  or 
suspend  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  membership  of  the  ILO  any 
memlaer  which  the  United  Nations  has  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  United  Nations  membership. 
Suspension,  moreover,  would  not  affect  the 
continued  validity  of  the  obligations  of  the 
member  under  the  Constitution  and  Conven- 
tions to  which  It  Is  a  party. 

The  amendment  grew  out  of  considera- 
tion by  the  governing  body  of  the  ILO  of 
the  various  questions  raised  by  the  policy 
of  apartheid  practiced  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  spe- 
cial committee  considering  these  questions 
for  the  governing  body  reported : 

"Apartheid  Is  a  monstrous  evil  which  con- 
fronts the  world,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization  with  a 
moral  challenge  of  the  first  order  of  Impor- 
tance and  urgency.  It  Is  m  our  Judgment 
as  a  committee  Imperative  that  the  Inter- 
national Latrar  Organization  should  take 
prompt  and  effective  action  In  the  matter; 
It  Is  no  less  Imperative,  both  to  preserve  the 
character  of  the  Organization  Itself  which 
the  Constitution  defines  as  a  body  for  'free 
discussion  and  democratic  decision  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  wel- 
fare'  and  for  the  protection,  now  and  In  the 
future,  of  the  rights  and  Intereste  of  all 
members  of  the  Organization  and  of  govern- 
ments, employers  and  workers  alike,  that  the 
necessary  action  should  be  taken  bv  due  proc- 
ess of  law." 

At  present  there  Is  no  provision  In  the 
ILO  Constitution  enabling  the  Organization 
to  follow  actions  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions on  political  questions  relating  to  mem- 
bership. The  amendment,  therefore,  would 
flU  a  gap  In  the  Constitution  of  the  ILO. 
namely  that  while  provision  was  made  for 
the  admission  to  the  ILO  of  any  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  possibllitv  of  taking 
parallel  action  with  the  United  Nations  on  the 
question  of  the  expulsion  or  suspension  of  a 
members  has  not  been  provided  for. 

The  amendment  Is  drafted  in  general  terms 
and  not  m  terms  directed  at  any  single  nation 
or  situation.  It  would  empower  the  ILO  to 
take  actions  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  when  the  continued  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  o!  United  Nations 
membership  by  a  particular  member  was 
found  by  the  United  Nations  to  be  contrary 
to  its  alms  and  purposes.  Thus,  the  amend- 
ment embodies  the  principle,  advocated  by 
the  United  States,  that  the  United  Nations 
as  the  general  International  political  forum 
should  provide  the  basic  framework  for  ac- 
tion on  political  problems  aSecting  the  Inter- 
national community  of  the  United  Nations 
system. 

Consideration  has  been  given  by  repre.'^ent- 
atives  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Labor.  In  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State,  to  submis-^ion 
of  this  instrument  of  amendment  to  bot.h 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  since  this  Govern- 
ment's original  acceptance  of  membership 
In  the  Internationa]  Lafctor  Organization  was 
taken  upon  the  authorization  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  by  Joint  resolution.  It  Is 
the  view  of  these  departments  that  the  In- 
strument is  completely  satisfactory  to  this 
Govenmient  and  that  its  early  subnalssion  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  acceptance 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

It  is  recommended  that  early  action  be 
Initiated  to  bring  about  acceptance  by  the 
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United  States  of  the  Instrument  of  amend- 
ment in  evidence  of  good  faith  as  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  organization,  with 
the  added  responsibility  as  a  state  of  chief 
Industrial  Importance.  This  action  would  be 
consonant  with  the  unanimous  support  given 
by  the  VS.  Government,  employer,  and 
worker  delegates,  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  at  the  1864  Coiiference.  Sug- 
gested language  to  accomplish  this  action 
Is  enclosed. 

Your   early   consideration    of   this   matter 
will  he  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

W.  WlLLAaD  WlKTT. 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
I  Enclosures.) 

INTERN.4TIONAI.   LaBOK   CONFERENCE 

coNSTTrmnN  or  the  international  labor 

ORGANIZATION,  INSTRraiBNT  OP  AMENDMENT 
I  NO.  31.  1964.  .ADOPTEn  B7  THE  CONFERENCE 
AT  ITS   48TH   SESSION.    GENEVA,   JULY   9.    1964 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  having  been  con- 
vened at  Geneva  by  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  OSScc.  and  having 
met  in  Its  48th  session  on  June  17.  1964:  and 
having  decided  upon  the  Inclusion  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
gnnl2atloa  of  a  provision  empowering  the 
ConfecencB  to  expel  or  suspend  from  mem- 
bership any  Member  which  has  been  e.xpelled 
or  suspended  from  membership  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  question  which  is  the 
eleventh  Item  on  the  agenda  of  the  session, 
adopts  this  9th  day  of  July  1964.  the  follow- 
ing Instrument  for  the  nmendmcnt  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, which  may  be  cUcd  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization Instrument  of  Amendment  *No.  3). 
1984. 

Xrticte  1 

As  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  Instrument  of  Amendment,  article  1 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  shall  be  amended  by  the 
Insertion  after  paragraph  5  of  the  following 
new  paragraph,  the  present  paragraph  6  be- 
coming p.iragraph  7: 

"6.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  may.  at  any 
session  In  the  agenda  of  which  the  subject 
has  been  Included  .md  by  a  vote  concurred  In 
by  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  attending  the 
session.  Including  two-thirds  of  the  Govern- 
ment delegates  present  and  voting,  etpel 
from  member.shlp  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  any  Member  which  the  United 
Nations  has  expelled  therefrom  or  suspend 
from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  membership  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization any  Member  which  the  United 
Nations  has  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership: 
suspension  shall  not  affect  the  continued 
validity  of  the  obligations  of  the  Member 
under  the  Constitution  and  Conventions  to 
which  it  Is  a  party." 

Article  2 
On  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Instru- 
ment of  Amentlment.  the  Director-General 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  shall  cause 
an  official  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  as  modi- 
fied by  the  provisions  of  this  Instrumeht  to 
be  prepared  In  two  original  copies,  duly  au- 
thenticated by  his  signature.  One  of  these 
copies  shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  and  the  other 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  registra- 
tion In  accordance  with  article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Direc- 
tor-General shall  commimlcate  a  certified 
copy  of  the  text  to  each  of  the  Members  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization. 


Article  3 
Two  copies  of  this  Instrument  of  Amend- 
ment shall  be  authenticated  by  the  signatiue 
of  the  President  of  the  Conference  and  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  International  Labor 
Office.  One  of  these  copies  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  and  the  other  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  Secret.ary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  registration  In  accordance  with 
article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Director-General  shall  communi- 
cate a  certified  copy  of  the  Instrument  to 
each  of  the  Members  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Article  4 

1.  The  formal  ratifications  or  acceptances 
of  this  Instrument  of  Amendment  .shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Director-General  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  who  shall  notify 
the  Members  of  the  Organization  of  the  re- 
ceipt thereof. 

2.  Tills  Instrument  of  Amendment  will 
come  into  force  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  36  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Organization. 

3.  On  the  coming  Into  force  of  this  Instru- 
ment, the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  shall  so  notify  all  the 
Members  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  foregoing  is  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Instrument  of  Amendment  iNo. 
3 1 .  1964.  duly  adopted  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion during  Its  48th  Session  which  was  held 
2t  Geneva  and  declared  closed  the  ninth  day 
of  July  1964 

The  English  and  French  versions  of  the 
text  of  this  Instrument  of  Amendment  are 
equally  authoritative. 

In  faith  whereof  we  have  appended  our 
signatures  this  thirteenth  day  of  July  1964. 

The  text  of  the  Instrument  of  Amendment 
as  here  presented  is  a  true  copy  of  the  text 
authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
and  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 

Certified  true  and  complete  copy. 

For  the  Director-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 


REMOVAL  OP  STATUTORY  LIMITA- 
TION ON  A.=;SESSED  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  IN- 
STITUTE OP  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
HISTORY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appiopriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  to  remove  the 
statutory  limitation  on  the  U.S.  annual 
assessed  contribution  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Geography  and  Historj-. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  heen  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  resolution  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  resolution,  as  «e!l  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  Au- 
gust 31.  1965.  and  a  memorandum  of  ex- 
planation of  the  proposed  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and.  without  objection 
the  joint  resolution,  letter,  and  memo- 
randum will  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

The  Joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  108 >  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  lor 
membership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History  and  to  authorize  approyris- 
tions  therefor,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  J.  Res.  108 

Reioloed  by  the  Senate  and  Houje  of  Rep. 
refeniativcs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act  or 
August  31.  1954  (68  Stat.  1008)  Is  herebj 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "not  to  ex- 
ceed MO.OOO  annually"  in  Section  (bi  acd 
adding  "■(c)  Such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
needed  annually  for  the  payment  of  all  neces- 
sary expenses  Incident  to  participation  br 
the  United  States  In  the  activities  thereof, ' 

The   letter   and    memorandum,   pre- 
sented by  Mr  Spaikman,  are  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  op  State 
Wathingion.  D.C..  August  3J.  1965. 
Hon.  HtTDERT  Humphrey. 
President  of  t'le  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
wiUi  a  proposed  daft  amendment  to  tht 
Joint  resolution,  as  previously  amended  pro- 
viding for  membership  and  participation  bv 
the  United  States  In  the  Pan  American  In- 
stitute of  Geogr.Tphy  and  History. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides  for  re- 
moval of  the  statutory  llmKatlon  of  S5O.000 
on  the  U.S.  annual  assessed  Contribution  to 
the  Institute.  Tlie  basis  of  a^sp^sment  was 
changed  In  1963,  by  a  Special  Assembly  of 
the  Institute,  from  gross  population  flgurei 
to  ability  to  pay.  This  action  raised  the  tr.S 
percentage  of  contribution  from  33  61  per- 
cent to  6062  percent.  Further,  the  Insti- 
tute's 1065  budget  was  Increased  to  8230000 
Because  of  the  existing  limitation,  the  Unites 
States  Is  unable  to  pay  Us  full  assessment  for 
1965  of  $151,550. 

The  draft  legislation  also  provides  oiitlior- 
Ity  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  U.S.  National 
Section  of  the  Institute,  currently  estimated 
at  $3,000  per  annum.  Meetings  of  the  Sec- 
tion can  be  attended  now  only  by  members 
residing  in  Washington,  unless  personal 
funds  arc  used  to  perform  official  fuuciiona 

A  memorandum  setting  forth  the  consid- 
erations which  lead  me  to  propose  enactment 
of  the  draft  amendment  is  enclosed. 

The  submission  of  this  iJroposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  being  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  no5K 

(Enclosures:  (I)  Draft  amendment:  i2i 
memorandum  of  explanation  of  the  draft 
amendment.) 

Memorandum      To      Accompany      Proposc 
Amendment    to    the    Joint    RcsoLtmoN 
Provibino  for  Membership  or  THr  Cxrrto 
States  in  the  Pan  American  iNSTiTUti  t>r 
Geocraphy  and  History 
The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History  was  created  by  a  resolution  o! 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States  in  1928.    In  1949  It  enter'-d  Into 
an    agreement    with    the    Organization    of 
American  States  whereby  it  became  an  mcer- 
Amerlcan    specialized    organization.      It    1* 
composed  of  the  American  States  (the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Cuba  Is  excluded)  and 
Canada.    The  Secretariat,  numbering  about 
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18  persons,  is  located  In  Mexico.  The  United 
States  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  In- 
stitute since  its  formation. 

The-  institute  divides  its  work  among  the 
aelds  of  cartography,  geography,  and  history. 
It  serves  government  agencies  concerned  with 
those  fields  by  providing  a  means  for  the 
eKhnnge  of  technical  Information,  develop- 
ing scientific  studies  requested  by  the  gov- 
sraments.  and  organizing  projects  which  can 
6est  be  c.irricd  forward  through  cooperative 
sSorls  of  the  member  states.  Its  technical 
competence  and  signlflcant  oontributions  are 
recognized  throughout  the  Americas. 

The  continuing  work  of  the  Institute  Is 
carried  out  through  meetings  of  schoLirs  and 
scientists  at  general  assemblies  and  commis- 
sion cons'Ultatlons.  through  some  30  com- 
mittees and  working  groups,  and  through 
the  publication  of  professional  journals. 
newKletters.  and  special  publications  of  a 
technical  nature. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  Institute 
anvc  Included  the  encouragement  of  aerial 
photo  Olid  mapping  programs  In  cooperation 
with  the  Inter-American  Geodetic  Survey 
o!  the  U.S.  Army,  the  organlssatlon  of  an  In- 
ternational training  center  In  Brazil  for 
scholars  In  the  field  of  resource  develop- 
me'nt.  and  the  organization  of  regional  pilot 
projects  requiring  the  cooperation  of  cartog- 
raphers, geographers,  and  historians. 

Our  immediate  pertinence  to  the  budget 
increase  adopted  by  the  Directing  Council 
for  fiscal  year  1965  Is  the  Institute's  proposal 
10  undertake,  as  funds  become  available, 
more  than  a  score  of  speclflo  projects  which 
will  directly  benefit  the  economies  and  the 
technical  potentials  of  the  member  states. 
.tmong  these  projects  are  the  following: 

1-  Geographic  studies  of  renewable  nat- 
ural resources  in  Latin  America. 

2.  Pilot  study  of  sub-Andean  valleys  (for 
economic  development  ptirposes ) . 

3.  Special  subject  maps  of  Latin  American 
population,  land  use.  climatic  phenomena, 
'jaasportatlon,  techtonlc  conditions,  etc. 

4.  Grants  for  the  exchange  of  teachers 
um  students,  to  Improve  the  level  of  Instruc- 
Utm  In  cartography,  geography  and  history. 

5  Extension  of  geodetic  control  networks. 
6,  Rectification    of    leveling    in    southern 
Chile. 

^.  -Magnetic  determination*  in  Central 
America. 

The  statutory  limitation  of  tSO.OOO  on  the 
CS.  annual  contribution  was  rea.sonabIe 
during  the  early  and  formative  years  of  the 
anitute's  existence,  both  because  the  Or- 
ganization was  able  to  function  fairly  effec- 
tively on  a  very  low  budget  while  It  was  de- 
'eloplng  and  because  our  shtu-e  of  the  total 
iwilget  was  only  33.60  percent. 

In  recent  years,  the  Institute  has  devel- 
■iped  its  work  to  a  point  where  larger  budg- 
«»  can  be  used  with  good  effect.  In  addi- 
tion, tiie  U.S.  percentage  share  was  in- 
CTssed  by  action  of  the  Special  Assembly 
■n  1963  to  60.62  percent,  effective  In  calen- 
aar  year  1965.  The  previous  percentage  was 
ptedlcated  on  gross  population  figures  where- 
»  the  new  figure  is  based  on  capacity  to 
W  principles.  Under  the  present  celling, 
'■ae  United  States  cannot  pay  Its  assessed 
sSWB  (5151,550)  of  the  Institute's  budget 
•2500OO). 

The  propoeed  sectJon  (c)  would  permit 
ae  allocation  from  the  department's  appro- 
•JTlation  for  Missions  to  International  Orga- 
««atlons  Of  funds  required  (now  estimated 
«l  M.OOO  annually)  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
^«  U5.  National  Section  of  the  Institute 
^e  Institute's  stfltutes  provide  for  National 
actions  whose  functions,  as  organs  of  the 
■aitltute.  Include  the  prepar.atlon  of  annual 
^ports  which  are  submitted  to  the  Instl- 
WB  Directing  Council,  to  the  Commissions 
-n  Cartography.  Geographv.  and  History,  and 
*■  the  Institute's  General  Assembly.  The 
,V?,  National  Section  came  Into  existence  In 
i»5I  When  the  Institute's  General  Assembly 
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adopted  the  Directing  Council's  draft  regula- 
tions cre.itlng  National  Sections. 

The  present  U.S.  NaUonal  SecUon  consists 
of  7  voting  members  and  approximately 
30  advisory  members,  all  highly  qualified  pro- 
fessionals. Most  of  them  are  connected  with 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  located 
throughout  the  country.  Its  activities  arc 
now  limited,  for  financial  reasons,  to  those 
programs  which  can  be  orgahlzed  and  car- 
ried out  by  correspondence. 

The  regtilations  of  the  U.S.  National  Sec- 
tion of  the  Institute  call  for,  among  other 
things,  au  annual  meeting  of  the  Section's 
voting  members.  Of  the  seven  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  Section,  four  currentlv  reside  in 
Washington,  two  In  the  mid-west  and  the 
seventh  on  the  west  coast.  The  proposed 
section  (Cl  would  enable  the  Department  to 
pay  the  round-trip  air  coach  fare  (plus  per 
diem  lor  2  days)  for  the  latter  three  and  to 
defray  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  Sec- 
tion's reports  in  English  and  Spanish.  Based 
upon  past  experience,  the  cost  of  air  travel 
and  per  diem  would  be  approximately  SI. 000, 
and  the  cost  of  publication  of  report^  would 
be  approximately  $2,000. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  section  (c) 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Section  and 
enable  it  to  provide  uecessarv  leadershlji  In 
the  Institute's  fields  of  Interest.  Now.  as  In 
the  post,  both  the  civil  and  military  agencies 
of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  several 
professions  m  the  fields  encompassed,  bene- 
fit substantially  from  the  United  States  mem- 
bership in  the  Institute.  The  extent  of  this 
benefit  is  Influenced  to  a  very  large  degree 
by  the  measure  of  the  U.S.  National  Section's 
technical  contribution  to  the  Institute.  If 
the  Institute  Is  to  continue  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
furthering  U.S.  objectives  In  the  economic 
and  social  fields  In  Latin  America,  the  U.S. 
National  Section  mvist  be  enabled  to  function 
effectively. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  ex- 
perience over  the  past  years  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Institute  Is  an  effective 
Instrument  for  promoting  geographic  and 
historical  research  development  throughout 
Latin  America.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  Interested  in  Improving  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  these  countries,  and  the 
Institute,  a  small  organization  whose  activi- 
ties are  especially  adapted  to  the  area,  is  con- 
tributing slgniflcantlv  to  the  overall  devel- 
opment In  this  field 


STUDY  BY  N.'^TIGNAL  C.-VPITAL 
PLANNING  COMMISSION  OF  KITE 
FOR  THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CEN- 
TER FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 


CXI- 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  1  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  requiring  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission  to  make  a  de- 
tailed study  and  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  the  best  possible  site 
for  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  become 
increasingly  aware  and  worried  over  the 
public  debate  and  controversy  that  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  selection  of 
the  present  Potomac  River  site.  Many 
influential  and  knowledgeable  organiza- 
tions have  criticized  the  Potomac  loca- 
tion. Recently  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  adopted  a  resolution  which 
questioned  whether  the  present  loca- 
tion Is  adequate  to  receive  properly  a 
building  of  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  contemplated  Center,  and  .stating 
that  it  believed  that  another  location 
might  provide  a  more  appropriate  site 
for  this  great  memorial.    Several  leading 
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newspapers,  including  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  have 
urged  that  a  fcwtter  site  be  chosen. 

In  view  of  the  serious  questions  that 
have  been  raised,  the  pei-manency  of 
the  building  to  be  erected,  the  amount 
of  money  involved,  and  the  general  de- 
sire to  insure  that  our  Capital  City  be 
developed  in  an  orderly  and  satisfac- 
tory way,  I  think  it  only  logical  and 
prudent  that  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  which  is  the  agency 
created  by  the  Congress  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  developmem  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  make  this  study. 

I  do  not  beiieve  thai  this  matter  has 
received  the  detailed  consideration  that 
it  desei-ves.  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  ne\'er  really  been 
consulted.  In  1958.  when  previous  plans 
calling  for  a  cultural  center  directly 
across  from  the  National  Gallen,'  were 
.  abandoned,  the  Planning  Comiiiisslon 
■was  more  or  less  to!d  to  select  a  site 
along  the  Potomac.  Attempts  to  get  the 
project  off  the  ground  wei-e  less  than 
successful  and  it  was  not  until  the  cul- 
tural center  was  selected  as  the  memorial 
for  the  late  President  Kennedy  that  the 
impetus  was  provided  for  the  completion 
of  the  project. 

At  the  time  it  was  only  natural  for 
those  in  charge  of  planning  the  center 
to  want  to  move  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  e.Nisting  authorization. 
The  entire  country  was  engulfed  bv  a 
wave  of  emotion  that  has  ne\er  been 
equaled.  Now,  however.  I  believe  we 
should  take  a  sober  second  look  and 
select  the  best  possible  site  for  this  me- 
morial. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  pertain  to  be 
an  expert  on  city  planning.  This  is  why 
I  am  proposing  no  particular  spot  and 
this  is  w'hy  I  am  suggesting  that  a  com- 
petent panel  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
decisionmaking.  I  must  say.  however, 
that  I  am  not  particularly  impressed 
with  the  reasons  advanced  bv  those  who 
wish  to  keep  the  Potomac  site  which  is 
presently  proposed. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Kennedy 
Cultural  Center  seem  to  believe  that  we 
have  gone  t<X)  far  to  change  our  minds. 
I  disagree.  We  have  not  started  to  build. 
We  have  not  expended  anv  funds  for 
acquisition  of  land.  All  that  has  been 
accomplished  thus  far  is  to  let  the  bids 
for  demoUtion.  Whiie  there  mav  be 
some  added  cost  if  the  existing  plans 
would  have  to  be  modified,  this  would  be 
a  minimal  sum  when  you  consider  the 
total  cost  involved  and  ho^n-  permanent 
that  expenditure  will  be  once  the  build- 
ing is  constructed  If  the  Potomac  site 
is  a  mistake,  the.",  it  should  be  corrected 
and  it  is  still  not  too  late  to  correct  a 
bad  mistake,  even  if  we  have  to  do  it 
at  this  lUh  hour. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  personally 
reluctant  to  see  the  Potomac  River  bank 
utilized  for  a  project  of  this  t.vpe.  This 
is  valuable  land.  Perhaps  not  as  valu- 
able In  a  monetary  sense  as  some  other 
locations  might  be,  but  valuable  in  the 
sen.se  that  it  still  contains  much  God- 
eiven  natural  beauty. 

In  my  home  .State  of  South  Dakota 
we  are  fortunate  Ln  having  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  that  still  repose  In  their 
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natural  setting.  It  Is  beautiful  scenery 
foe  man  cannot  Improve  upon  the  Lord's 
architecture.  This  Is  a  legacy  that  has 
been  given  to  us  by  our  ancestors  and 
which  we  in  turn  should  endeavor  to 
pass  on  to  those  who  succeed  us.  It  Is. 
unfortunately,  a  dwindling  legacy. 

In  Washington  this  matter  Is  becoming 
particularly  acute.  When  you  consider 
the  total  metropolitan  area  as  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  Washington,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
time  when  we  will  be  the  center  of  a 
gigantic  circle  of  concrete  miles  away 
trnm  such  thins.s  as  open  space,  grass, 
trees,  winding  river  banks,  and  fresh  air. 
With  the  e.vception  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  represent  just 
about  the  last  pos.siblUty  to  preserve 
these  natural  beauties. 

Recreation  has  taken  on  added  signif- 
icance during  the  past  decade.  It  is 
only  natural  to  assume  that  this  trend 
will  continue.  The  Potomac  will  grow 
more  valuable  as  the  demand  for  recrea- 
tional areas  Increases.  To  future  gen- 
erations, a  place  to  swim,  to  fish,  to  .sun 
bathe,  or  simply  take  a  walk  along  a 
wooded  lane  may  well  be  fully  as  Impor- 
tant as  a  cultural  center. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  rea- 
sons for  calling  for  a  reappraisal  of  the 
location  need  rest  on  these  arguments 
alone.  It  would  appear  that  several  posi- 
tive factors  have  entered  the  scene  that 
Were  not  considered  originally  and  could 
very  weU  change  the  Initial  plan. 

This  site  was  chosen  m  19.58  before 
the  plan  for  redesigning  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  came  along.  Now  a  Commission 
has  lieen  established  and  these  gentle- 
men are  attempting,  assumably.  to  make 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  into  the  showcase 
thoroughfare  envisioned  by  Pierre 
L'Enfant  more  than  150  years  ago.  A 
cultural  center  located  on  the  avenue 
could  very  well  contribute  to  this  plan. 
It  should  at  least  be  considered  along 
with  all  other  attractive  and  available 
sites, 

A  location  that  would  be  more  cen- 
trally located  and  thue  more  easily  ac- 
cessible would  seem  to  be  a  cogent  rea- 
son for  relocation.  The  Potomac  site  is 
nowhere  near  the  center  of  the  city  and 
visitors  would  have  to  rely  almost  en- 
tirely on  automobile  transportation.  In 
contrast,  a  cultural  center  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  could  utilize  the  new- 
subway  system  as  well  as  old-fashioned 
.shoe  leather.  The  subway  system,  once 
aeatn.  is  a  new  factor  that  has  arisen. 
At  the  time  of  the  original  selection  It 
was  merely  a  dream:  now  it  is  becoming 
a  reality. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  avall- 
abihty  of  new  funds.  With  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  the  recently  passed 
housing  bill,  urban  renewal  fundi  are 
available  tor  the  first  time  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Such  funds  have 
been  used  in  other  cities  to  acquire  sites 
for  cultural  centers  and  this  possibility 
should  be  examined  in  Washington. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  .sponsoring  this  resolution  I  am 
not  attempting  to  delay  the  construction 
of  the  Cultural  Center.  I  am  interested 
only  in  insuring  that  the  best  possible 


site  be  selected.  Furthermore.  I  am 
not  proposing  any  particular  site  but 
rather  suggesting  that  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission  be  required 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  site  se- 
lection and  to  propose  its  knowledgeable 
recommendation.  Finally,  I  am  not  pro- 
posing that  such  a  study  long  delay  the 
project.  Under  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Plamiing  Commission  would  be 
required  to  make  its  report  in  90  days 
and  no  construction  could  be  carried  on 
while  the  Commission  makes  its  study. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  Chamber.  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  pass  this  joint  resolution  so 
that  we  may  bring  this  matter  out  In 
the  open.  If  the  relative  merits  of  the 
proposed  sites  are  to  be  debated,  they 
.should  be  debated  before  the  agency  re- 
sponsible— the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Passage  of  this  res- 
olution would  assure  such  careful  con- 
,slderation  bv  the  appropriate  group. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  109) 
directing  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  site 
selected  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  any  other 
sites  proposed  for  such  Center,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McNDT.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  URGED 

FOR        INDIA-PAKISTAN       PEACE 

EFFORTS 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  I  and  myself  I  submit  a  concur- 
rent resolution  concerning  the  hostilities 
which  are  going  on  in  India  and 
Pakistan. 

In  submitting  this  measure  I  point  out 
that  the  stakes  a'-e  too  high  for  India, 
for  Pakistan,  and  for  the  world  to  per- 
mit a  continuation  or  escalation  of  the 
fighting  that  could  ultimately  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  one  or  both  of  the  ad- 
versaries and  virtually  invite  Communist 
China  to  Interfere  In  a  major  way  in 
the  affairs  of  the  subcontinent. 

I  feel  that  Congress,  as  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
should  make  known  Its  support  of  all 
efforts  by  the  United  Nations  and  other 
International  organizations  to  bring 
about  an  Immediate  cease-fire  In  the 
Indian  subcontinent. 

We  should  support  the  Piesldenfs  In- 
terim action  In  withholding  military  aid 
to  both  coimtrles.  We  should  also  sup- 
port the  President,  and  not  tie  his  hands, 
in  the  dliipenslng  of  nonmilltary  aid  to 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  President  has 
complete  authority,  under  the  Gruening- 
Javits-Morse  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  passed  In  1963.  to  make  a 
factual  determination  whether  or  not 
any  country  receiving  our  assistance  Is 
preparing  for  or  engaged  in  aggressive 
military  efforts  against  another  aid 
recipient,  requiring  that  assistance  to 
that  country  be  temporarily  suspended. 
That  amendment  Is  now  section  620(1) 
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of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended. 

We  should  .support  the  President  and 
not  tie  his  hands,  and  we  should  back 
the  United  Nations  In  its  effort  to  end  the 
fighting,  and  thus  mahttaln  a  consistent 
imlftcd  policy. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan concurrent  resolution.  It  is  the 
great  tradition  of  our  country  that  we 
close  ranks  in  International  emergencies. 
That  Is  what  this  resolution  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  rccciveti 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con 
Res.  58)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Where.is  the  United  States  Is  co.-nmltted 
to  the  peaceful  Bettlement  of  intern{itioQftl 
disputes:  and 

Whereas  the  current  armed  conflict  be- 
tween India  and  Poklstn-.i  is  Inimical  to  thp 
Interests  ot  the  countries  concerned  and  or 
the  tJnited  states,  und  endangers  Internii- 
tlonal  peace:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  UaltM 
States  to  tnalnt.iln  mutually  friendly  and 
productive  relations  with  both  PaXlstan  aiM 
India:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reiolvfd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Re]!- 
reaeiUatives  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  seme 
of  the  Congress  th'ir — 

(11  The  DnH«d  Slates  should  support  sua 
encourage  tJnlted  Nations  efforts  and  tate 
other  appropriate  measures,  r.8  the  Pre&ldeni 
determlnos,  to  brlnj  an  end  to  the  armed 
conflict  between  India  and  PaKistan  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

(2)  The  Congress  supports  and  approves 
the  Interim  action  of  |the  President  in  wltij- 
holdtng  military  assLitancc  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  military  hostilities  between 
India  .^nd  Pakistan  and  Invites  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  consider  moiling  a  determinatioa 
pursuant  to  section  820(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  Uie 
temporary  suspension  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary ii'slstance  to  Pakistan  or  India  diulnj 
the  continuation  of  military  hostilities  br- 
twe^n  them. 


APPROVAL  OF  COPPER  ACCORDS 
BY  CHILEAN  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  everj 
Memtter  of  the  Senate  should  be  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that,  according  to  a 
news  dispatch  which  has  just  come  in, 
the  Chilean  Senate  has  approved  the 
copper  agreements  which  President  Frei 
negotiated  with  American  copper  com- 
panies In  Chile.  The  copper  accords 
already  had  the  approval  of  the  Chilean 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  Presiden: 
Prei's  Christian  Democrats  have  a  ma- 
jority, but  there  had  been  considerable 
question  whether  the  agreements  would 
be  blocked  In  the  Chilean  Senate. 

The  Chilean  copper  agreements  dem- 
onstrate the  range  of  possibilities  o! 
mutually  satisfactorj'  settlement  in  a 
sensitive  area  of  private  foreign  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America,  and  as  such  have 
vei-y  broad  significance.  Not  only  does 
the  removal  of  this  last  major  obstacle 
to  final  approval  of  the  agreements  con- 
stitute an  Important  victory  for  Presi- 
dent IPrei's  program,  but  the  action 
which  tlie  Chilean  Senate  has  just  taken 
Is  a  great  and  constructive  contribution 
to  Inter-American  cooperation. 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  A<rr  OF 
1965— AMENDMENT 

AMEWDMFNT   NO     437 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  wheat  title  of  H.R.  9311  which  will: 
First.  Continue  the  domestic  certifi- 
cate, two-price  approach,  which  has 
been  used  successfully  the  past  2  years. 
Second.  Provide  for  a  variable  export 
certificate  under  which  wheat  farmers 
ffould  receive  the  full  net  returns  from 
commercial  wheat  export  operations, 

Tliird.  Enable  wheat  to  be  competitive 
»ith  feed  grains,  as  in  recent  years,  and 
thereby  permit  the  continuation  of  the 
popular  acreage  substitution  provision  of 
•Jie  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 

.M\  other  pro\-lEions  of  tlie  Senate  bill 
relating  to  allotments,  diversion,  price 
.support,  and  income  goals  would  be 
unchanged. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee provides  direct  payments  to  the 
cooperating  producer  on  this  entire  pro- 
duction while  maintaining  the  require- 
ment that  wheat  users  buy  certificates. 
This  approach  could.  In  the  years  ahead, 
create  difficulties  in  trade  negotiations, 
since  it  supports  export  wheat  as  well  as 
vrheat  used  domestically — a  device  which 
invites  retaliation  by  other  governments 
By  returning  to  the  domestic  parity  ap- 
proach, the  McGovern  amendment  will 
enable  U.S.  wheat  producers  to  produce 
for  only  the  domestic  market  if  they 
wish  and  receive  price  support  based  on 
p.irity.  If  producers  want  to  produce 
more,  they  may  do  so  at  world  market 
p.nces  or  near  that  level  witliout  depend- 
in?  on  heavy  export  subsidies.  This  will 
enable  U.S.  wheat  to  compete  for  a  fair 
share  of  the  world  markets  within  trad- 
ing rules  acceptable  to  competing 
countries. 

The  variable  export  amendment  would 
.'oUow  the  pattern  now  used  by  some  oth- 
er wheat  exporting  nations.  On  all  ex- 
port wheat,  farmers  would  receive  the 
basic  price  support  loan.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  es- 
tablish for  exporters  on  a  daily  basis 
either  a  certificate  sale  value  or  a  re- 
land,  which  would  make  US.  wheat 
prices  competitive  at  the  world  level.  If 
world  wheat  prices  were  above  US 
iheat  prices,  certificates  would  be  solti 
■0  exporters.  Receipts  would  be  pooled, 
and  net  receipts  above  refunds  tr  ex- 
porters would  be  allocated  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers at  the  end  of  the  year. 
_  The  amendment  provides  that  the  loan 
■fvel  shall  take  account  of  the  feed  value 
•'!  wheat  and  will  enable  farmers  who 
participate  In  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
Ptograms  to  substitute,  acre  for  acre,  be- 
tween feed  grains  and  wheat  as  best  suits 
ffleir  individual  farming  operations. 

The  Senate  committee  bill  did  not  con- 
twn  authority  for  setting  the  basic  loan 
wel  on  wheat  so  that  it  could  be  com- 
PeUtive  with  feed  grains.  Mv  amend- 
ment takes  care  of  that  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
iraendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and. 
«"  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr.  FntBRiGHT).  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  them 
jointly,  to  House  bill  9811,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  No.  439 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  House 
bill  9811,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  which  were  ordered  to  he  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS    440  AND  441 

Mr.  BREWSTER  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  9811,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled 


ADDmONAL    COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 

AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1676.  my  bill  to  provide  for 
certain  reorganizations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  W.vo- 
mlng  [Mr.  Simpson]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
Ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 43,  my  concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  all  of  the 
congressional  tributes  to  the  late  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yah  borough  1  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  57,  to  recognize  the  World 
Law  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
The  Sccretaiy  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  9.  1965,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S  795  An  act  to  provide  for  the  assessing 
Of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  vrtthln 
the  Lumml  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lummt  Indian  Reservation  In  the  State  of 
Vfashlngton,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State: 

S.  949.  An  act  to  promote  commerce  and 
encourage  economic  growth  bv  snppnrtinE 
State  and  interstate  programs  'to  place  the 
findings  of  science  usefully  in  the  hands  of 
American  enterprise: 

S,  2420,  An  act  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  protection  of  former  Presl- 
dents  and  their  wives  or  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S,J  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
2  years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erection 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  to 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  and 

S.J.  Res  102.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Law  Enforcemc-nt, 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       NOMINA- 
TIONS   BEFORE    COMlvnTTEE    ON 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been 
re'ferred  to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-: 

Vernol  R.  Jansen,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
tJS.  attorney,  southern  district  of  .'Mabama 
term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment,) 

Macon  L,  Weaver,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U  S 
attorney,  northern  district  of  Alabama  term 
of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 

Caslmlr  J,  Pajakowskl,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
US,  marshal,  northern  district  of  Indiana, 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

James  E.  Luckle.  of  Georgia,  to  be  trs. 
marshal,  southern  district  of  Georgia,  term 
of  4  years.    ( Reappointment. ) 


AMENDMENT  NO.  438 

Mr.    PROXMIRE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
■■"SNTisoN,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jackson,  and 


On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciarj-,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons Interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  September  16,  1965. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 


BIG  BROTHER :  HOME  IS  NOT  A 

CASTLE 
Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  Pi-esl- 
dent.  today's  Big  Brother  item  consists 
of  an  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  of  August  20.  1965 
The  article  brings  to  light  a  new  and 
probably  vicious  means  wherebv  the 
average  citizen's  privacy  can  be  invaded. 
Apparently,  someone  has  invented  an 
automatic  solicitation  device  which  can 
flood  the  homes  of  hU  telephone  sub- 
scribers with  more  and  more  recorded 
advertisements. 

According  to  the  article,  this  devilish 
machine  will  outwit  all  but  the  most 
pei-sistent  subscriber.  For  example,  if 
the  subscriber  hangs  up  his  telephone 
halfway  through  the  recording,  the 
machine  will  simply  redial  his  number. 
If  this  machine  is  introduced  into 
widespread  use,  not  only  will  tlie  tele- 
phone subscribers  have  to  endure  un- 
warranted advertisements,  but  they  will 
have  the  use  of  their  telephones"  con- 
siderably curtailed. 

I  shall  bring  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
.article  be  printed  at  this  point  ki  the 
Ttzcoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Phone  Device  Peobed 
I  By  Jack  Welter ) 
Sacsamento,     August     20.— Assemblyman 
Joseph  M,  Kenuick.  of  Long  Beach,  said  to- 
day he  has  Initiated  preliminary  ir.ves-.:  —  - 
tion  of  automatic  solicitation  devices  that 
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can  make  telephone  subscribers  virtual  cap- 
tives of  prerecorded  sales  pitches. 

Unless  there  is  action,  either  by  the  pub- 
lic utilities  commission  or  ihe  legislature, 
telephone  soUcitnlions  may  reach  a  new  and 
unbearable  high  In  California.  Kennlck  said. 

Kennlck,  chairman  of  the  assembly  com- 
mittee on  public  utilities  and  corporations, 
said  the  device  described  in  an  August  17 
PUC  report  represents  "a  new  .md  frighten- 
ing technique  for  flooding  homes  with  pre- 
recorded advertisements." 

■•The  device  pl.aces  calls  automatically  and 
then  calls  back  Immediately  If  the  line  Is 
busy  or  no  answer."  Kennlck  said.  "But 
this  Is  not  all.  This  devilish  machine  is  also 
capable  of  placing  the  call  again  If  the  solic- 
ited person  han-'s  up  before  the  call  is  com- 
plete. 

"Unless  use  of  this  kind  of  material  Is  con- 
trolled. I  can  envision  the  day  when  a  per- 
son will  have  to  listen  to  dozens  of  solicita- 
tions before  he  can  call  out  of  his  own  home." 

Kc-nnick  said  his  committee  staff  Is  work- 
ing with  the  PUC  to  locate  the  somce  of 
this  machine  and  the  extent  of  their  actual 
or  potential  use. 

He  said  telephone  companies  are  not  to 
blame  for  their  distribution,  and  apparent- 
ly neither  phone  companies  nor  the  PUC 
can  control  them  without  new  law. 


FI.FTIETH  .■\NNIVERS.'\RY  OF  NA- 
TION.^L  BANK  DIVISION  OF  AMER- 
ICAN B.'\NKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
thl.s  year  the  National  Bank  Division  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  is 
celebrating  its  50th  armiver^ry.  -Hav- 
ing been  associated  with  many  of'^he 
division  officers  and  members  over  the 
years,  and  in  recojmition  of  the  division's 
service  to  national  banks,  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  my  congratulations  on  this  im- 
portant occasion. 

The  division  was  officially  organized  on 
September  7,  1915,  in  Seattle,  Wash.  One 
of  the  major  topics  at  that  meeting  was 
the  new  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the 
problems  it  was  raising  for  national 
banks.  The  following  excerpts  from  an 
article  in  the  September  issue  of  Banking 
magazine  by  John  Cooley  illustrate  the 
situation  at  that  time: 

The  Secretary,  noting  that  all  national 
banks  were  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  added:  "Experience  has  already 
shown  that  changes  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  are  desirable  and.  In  respect  of  some  re- 
visions, arc  necessary.  Moreover,  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  through 
the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  the  national  banks.  It  .should 
be  within  the  province  of  national  bank  sec- 
tion to  consider  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
amendment  and  Interpretation  of  this  law. 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  much  work  for 
such  a  section." 

The  Impact  of  the  Federal  Reserve  -Act 
and  System  on  .American  banting  was  evident 
throughout  the  program  at  the  association's 
1915  convention:  It  overshadowed  the  stui- 
dlstant  war  In  Europe.  Mr.  Law  (ABA  chief 
executive)  In  his  presidential  speech  said 
that  the  premier  banking  event  of  the  year 
bad  been  the  opening  of  the  12  Reserve  banks. 
The  act.  he  asserted,  provided  a  comprehen- 
sive pl\n  for  banking  cooperation:  and  he 
suggested  that  national  banks  In  larger  cities 
be  authorized  to  open  branches  to  provide 
adequate  banking  facilities  for  rapidly  grow- 
ing populations. 

Reminding  the  convention  that  the  coun- 
try now  had  "In  many  respects  practically 
B  central  bank,  but  without  Its  economy  and 


simplicity,"  President  Law  said  that  while 
the  act  was  being  framed  the  association's 
currency  committee  had  been  "In  close  touch 
with  the  situation  and  frequently,  by 
friendly  crltlctsm  and  counsel,  directed  the 
legislation   along   sound    lines." 

Another  speaker,  F.  A.  Delano.  Vice  Gover- 
nor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  discussing 
"some  neglected  features  of  the  act,"  said; 
"If  you  gentlemen  who  are  complaining  of 
the  ruinous  effect  of  competition  brought 
by  the  Reserve  System,  will  apply  yourselves 
loyally  to  the  task,  you  can  make  this  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  chartered  as  It  Is  under 
Federal  law.  the  bulwark  against  the  fiercest 
kind  of  competition — unialr  competition, 
competition  which  makes  for  payment  of 
high  rates  of  Interest  for  bank  or  Individual 
deposits  or  encourages  other  equally  absurd 
practices." 

Governor  Delano  was  sure  the  banks  could 
"find  a  way  to  abolish  many  of  these  absurd 
practices,  and  by  means  of  yotir  Reserve  bank 
create  a  real  system — a  system  In  fact  as  well 
as  In  name — which  will  make  for  better 
banking,  safer  banking,  more  stable  proflts. 
more  uniform  Interest  rates,  and  certain 
accommodations  for  the  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  producer  who  are  your 
clients." 

The  division  now  represents  the  ap- 
proximately 4,700  national  banks  which 
hold  membership  In  the  AB.A.  One  of 
its  prominent  long-term  objectives  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem. The  division's  statement  of  prin- 
ciples contains  the  following  expression 
of  general  attitude  In  this  regard: 

We  believe  the  dual  banking  system  re- 
flects the  philosophy  and  form  of  United 
States  constitutional  government  with  Its 
division  of  powers  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  By  our  every  ac- 
tion we  Intend  to  preserve  the  checks  and 
balances  of  this  system  which  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  vitality  and 
progress  of  commercial  banking  and  served 
.15  a  deterrent  to  Inappropriate  or  unduly 
burdensome  actions  at  either  the  State  or 
National  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  subscribe  to  this  phi- 
losophy myself  and  have  been  constantly 
reassured  by  the  fsrt.  that  this  important 
segment  of  organized  banking  believes 
all  banks  should  be  free  to  operate  and 
develop  according  to  their  own  needs 
and  to  maintain  a  competitive  balance 
under  either  form  of  charter,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies. 

National  banks  can  be  proud  of  their 
ofBcial  organization.  May  it  provide 
many  more  years  of  excellent  seiTlce. 


PROPOSED     REPEAL     OF     SECTION 
14 1  b  '  OF  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  LAVf 

Mr.  DO^^NICK.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  weeks  increased  public  attention 
regarding  the  proposed  repeal  of  section 
14'bi  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  cen- 
tered on  the  question  of  employees'  right 
to  vote  in  a  secret  ballot  election  In 
union  representation  cases. 

This  public  interest  regarding  this 
Issue  is  reflected  by  numerous  editorials 
which  have  appeared  In  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  It  would  be 
well  if  we.  in  our  deliberations  regarding 
proposed  fundamental  changes  In  the 
country's  labor-management  law,  were  to 
consider  public  interest  in  this  secret  bal- 
lot issue,  as  reflected  by  the  opinions  of 
the  Nation's  editors. 
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■With  imanlmous  consent  I  therefore 
ask  that  the  following  editorials  endors- 
ing a  secret  ballot  amendment  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  be  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Lexington,  (Ky.)  Leader.  Aug  3i 

196SI 

If  Section  14(b)  Is  Repealed.  Wobkehs  Mcst 

Have  Secret  Vote 

The  Senate  this  week  is  expected  to  vote  oa 
repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  the  section  which  allows  States  to  have 
laws  prohibiting  union  shop  contracts. 

Repeal  Is  demanded  by  the  labor  unlou 
and  supported  by  President  John.-!on.  and  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  after  a 
rtile  had  been  adopted  to  bar  any  amend- 
ments.   The  vote  was  221  to  203, 

Now  the  question  Is  up  to  the  Senate,  and 
there,  too.  labor  and  administration  forces 
are  predicting  they  will  achieve  success,  al- 
though by  a  very  slim  margin.  In  the  Senate, 
however,  they  will  not  be  able  so  easily  to  im- 
pose a  no-amendment  rule,  and  there  Is  oat 
amendment  which.  If  14(b)  Is  repealed, 
should  be  attached  to  the  repealer. 

It  is  an  amendment  giving  rank-and-file 
workers  the  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  on 
the  question  of  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
want  to  belong  to  a  union.  Strangely 
enough,  present  regulations  deny  empioyeea 
this  right,  which  would  seem  to  be  basic,  m 
many  cases. 

The  Leader  believes,  and  often  has  stated 
that  section  14(b)  should  be  retained  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  believes  that.  U  repeal 
is  achieved.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  s 
"right  to  vote"  provision  which  will  Insure 
that  a  majority  of  workers  In  any  particular 
Instance  actually  do  prefer  the  union. 

Under  present  rules  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  a  union  can  be  certified  u 
bargaining  agents  for  employees  if  the  union 
presents  "pledge  cards"  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  employees.  These  cards  are  no  suli- 
stltute  for  a  secret  ballot,  they  are  not  even 
secret,  and  In  numerous  Instances  they  do 
not  represent  the  workers'  true  preference  for 
uiUon  menibershlp.  They  make  coercion 
possible  and  even  likely. 

The  Intent  of  the  "right  to  vote"  provision 
Is  to  make  sure  that  an  uncoerced  majority  of 
workers  wants  the  union.  It  would  do  this  by 
requiring  a  fair,  secret  election,  and  It  wouiil 
permit  the  use  of  "preference  cards"  as  a 
determining  factor  only  if  an  employer  had. 
by  unfair  means,  destroyed  an  employee 
majority. 

This,  surely,  is  an  amendment  to  which  no 
legislator,  no  luilon  leader,  should  object,  and 
It  Is  needed  to  protect  a  reasonable,  funda- 
mental right  of  mlUlons  of  workers. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Dally  News, 

Sept.  7.  19651 

Fl-ll  Debate  on  14(b) 

We  do  not  believe  Congress  should  repeal 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  section  14(bl.  which 
gives  Slates  the  right  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  want  to  permit  compul- 
sory union  membership  contracts  within 
their  borders. 

We  oppose  repeal  for  the  clearest  of  rea- 
sons— because  we  oppose  any  law.  an.\'whe.t. 
which  forces  a  man  to  Join  any  organization 
whatever  os  a  condition  of  holding  his  Jo'' 

In  those  circumstances,  It  Is  encouraglns 
to  hear  that  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
plans  to  launch  an  'extended  debate"  on 
the  repeal  measure  when  it  reaches  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

There  should  be  full  debate  on  nn  IssW 
as  far  reaching  as  this  one.  If  the  princi- 
ples Involved  are  speUed  out  clearly  and  W 
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detail,  we  are  confident  the  public  will  let 
their  Senators  know  they  don't  want  repeal. 

A  cerles  of  amendments  to  the  repeal  pro- 
posal also  should  receive  searching  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate.  Most  of  those  W'ere 
rejected  by  majority  members  of  the  Senate 
Ijbor  Committee,  who  thus  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  Improve  their  own  bill. 

One  of  the  most  Important  would  strength- 
en provisions  for  secret  ballot  elections  In 
u.iion  representation  disputes.  Under  the 
present  NLRB  rules,  union  officials  In  many 
cjses  can  become  bargaming  agents  for  an 
tatirc  work  force  simply  by  showing  cards 
signed  by  a  majority. 

EJipenence  has  shown  that  the  card  sys- 
tem Is  subject  to  abuse.  Employees  often 
sign  t!ie  cards  without  really  understanding 
what  they  mean.  Numerous  unions  have 
(ailed  to  win  a  follow-up  election  even 
though  they  had  produced  signed  cards  from 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  workers  In- 
tolved. 

Therr  should  be  equally  full  discussion  of 
the  prcbiem  of  union  use  of  dues  money  for 
political  purposes.  Technically,  this  is  pro- 
hibited by  law — but  the  law  has  many  and 
obvlou!.  loopholes. 

U  iicctlon  14(b)  should  be  repealed,  and 
I  national  policy  established  that  workers 
fverjwhere  could  be  forced  to  pay  dues 
jgslnst  their  will,  tightening  of  the  anti- 
politics  provisions  would  become  doubly  Im- 
portant. 

Labar  and  administration  leaders  obviously 
would  rather  see  Congress  pa«s  the  repealer 
quickly  and  go  home.  But  this  Is  a  ques- 
lion  on  which  the  voters  should  hear  all  the 
:act«,  no  matter  how  long  It  takes. 

IFrom   the    Cincinnati    Enquirer.    July    13 
186S] 
Protecting  the  Vote  ' 

Co':gres8.  spurred  by  pressiu-e  from  the 
Pre.'ildcnt  and  the  union  leaders,  very  well 
n-ay  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
.tt  so  as  to  deprive  the  States  of  their  present 
power  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  compulsory 
u.iloaism.  There  are  19  States  that  say.  In 
elect,  that  an  employee  can't  be  compelled 
10  Join  a  union  to  hold  his  Job. 

If  the  act  that  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
TiiU  of  Cincinnati  helped  fashion  Is  amended 
!o  prohibit  such  protection,  the  change 
t.':ould  not  take  place  without  serious 
ttought  to  protecting  the  right  of  employees 
;o  vote  on  whether  there  Is  to  be  a  union 
a  their  factory,  shop  or  store.  The  right  of 
•.he  employee  to  have  his  say  on  his  future 
:.i  regird  to  his  Job  should  be  regarded  with 
-i  much  Importance  as  the  right  of  each 
qarlif.ed  citizen  to  vote  on  candidates  and 
.leuep. 

Certlflcation  of  a  union  as  the  bargaining 
"gent  for  a  group  of  employees  should  not 
(e  made  on  the  basis  of  signatures  to  cards. 
is  pressures  conceivably  could  be  used  to 
sbtaiu  these  that  would  not  be  operative 
••1  a  sei-ret  election  supervised  by  the  Na- 
■■onal  Labor  Relations  Board.  Nor  should 
iwre  be  a  recognition  slmplv  on  the  basis 
"  4  contract  between  employer  and  union 
"der  because  there  have  been  cases  where 
'O-cslkd  sweetheart  contracts  scratched  tlic 
i-.^k  o:  the  employer  and  the  union  boss  but 
*iii  out  the  worklugman. 
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workers   actually   voting   to   let   the   unions 
bargain  for  them. 

The  NLRB  has  recognized  some  unions  as 
bargaining  agents  solely  on  the  basis  of  au- 
thorization cards.  When  51  percent  of  the 
workers  have  signed  authorization  cards,  the 
union  then  can  become  the  bargaining  agent. 
This  Is  not  a  secret  ballot  election.  Be- 
cause authorization  cards  can  be  presented 
to  a  worker  to  be  signed  in  public,  a  worker 
Is  subject  to  potential  coercion  If  he  refuses 
to  sign. 

That  Is  entirely  unfitting  and  unfair. 
The  NLRB  should  be  told,  by  law.  to  recog- 
nize only  those  unions  which  have  been 
elet^ed  by  a  majority  of  workers  in  a  secret 
ballot  election  to  represent  them. 

There  Is  nothing  more  basic  to  freedom 
than  a  secret  ballot  election.  The  door  must 
not  be  opened  to  coercion  of  individual  work- 
ers. It  can  be  shut  firmly  by  always  requir- 
ing secret  ballot  elections  when  workers  are 
asked  to  approve  a  union  to  represent  them. 
To  fail  to  do  so  undermines  not  only  the 
democratic  basis  of  the  union  movement,  but 
a  cornerstone  of  freedom  Itself. 

We  hope  Congress  passes  a  law  requiring 
free,  secret  union  elections  as  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

(Prom  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News. 

Aug  22.  19651 
Denting  the  Right  to  Secset  Ballot 
If  Congressmen  were  elected  to  office  by 
some  of  the  same  procedures  used  by  a 
union  to  get  selected  as  the  employees'  rep- 
resentative, there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry 
around  the  country  that  would  make  the 
current  dispute  over  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hsrtley  law  look  like  a 
tempest  In  a  teapot.  The  fact  Is  that  In 
J  some  Instances  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  In  Washington  Is  depriving  employees 
of  the  right  to  a  secret  ballot  election  in 
determining  whether  or  not  they  want  a 
union.  In  some  cases  the  Board  Is  actually 
requiring  businetsraen  to  bargain  with  a 
union  when  a  majority  of  their  employees 
do  not  want  that  unlou. 

Senator  Fahnin  of  Arizona  on  June  29.  in 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  said. 
"While  Congress  is  struggling  to  secure  the 
right  to  vote  for  all  Americans,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Is  eliminating  such 
right  for  the  American  worklngman  in  de- 
termining union  representation." 

Several  Senators  have  Introduced  bills  to 
guarantee  employees  this  right  to  a  secret 
ballot  election  and  irrespective  of  the  out- 
come of  14(b) .  we  think  that  Congress  should 
enact  one  of  the  employee  right-to-vote  bills 
now  pending. 

The  News  suggests  that  even  If  a  Senator 
favors  repeal  of  14(bi ,  he  cannot  and  should 
not  in  good  conscience  vote  for  such  repeal 
without  first  Buaronteelng  employees^  the 
right  of  a  secret  ballot  to  determine  whether 
they  want  a  union  In  the  first  instance. 
Certainly,  If  a  Senator  Is  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  14(b).  he  should  support  the  em- 
ployee right-to-vote  amendment. 

Let's  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse 
Before  Congress  gets  rid  of  right  to  work. 
let's  make  sure  that  employees  are  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  vote. 


^f*om    the    Missoula     (Mont.)     Mlssoullan 

Aug.  20,   19651 

Secret  Union  Elections 

A  major   byplay    of   the    battle   over    the 

•-it-io-woik  repeal  Is  an  attempt  to  get  a 

•-»■  tiiroMgh  Congress  which  would  require 

^tcret  D.-,liot  elections  to  determine  if  work- 

a.  "^"'   *    particular   union    to   represent 

\Ti°     National     Labor    Relations     Board 

LSBi    in  some  Instances  has  ordered  em- 

»'Oyers  to  bargain  with  unions  without  the 


[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Aug  6 
19651  ■ 

Secret  Elections  on  Unions 

Passed  by  the  House  Is  an  act  repealing 
the  rlght-to-work  laws,  now  in  effect  in  18 
States.  A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  pass 
the  repealer  In  the  Senate,  with  good  likeli- 
hood of  success. 

If  this  repealer  is  passed  and  the  rlght- 
to-work  laws  thus  are  outlawed.  Congress 
should  take  another  step  and  spell  out  the 
right  of  employees  to  have  a  secret  ballot 


election   on   the  question   of  whether   they 
should  be  represented  by  a  union. 

The  right  for  such  an  election,  supposedly 
a  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  has  been 
weakened  by  admliUstrative  and  Judicial  de- 
cisions which  have  substituted  a  card 
check"  for  the  secret  ballot- 
Prom  Senator  Javits  of  New  York,  a  strong 
friend  of  organized  labor,  has  come  a  bill 
which  would  Insure  the  right  of  a  secret 
ballot  election  to  decide  whether  employees 
want  to  be  represented  by  a  umon. 

In  a  recent  House  speech  Representative 
ASHBROOK,  of  Ohio,  said:  "Despite  the  clear 
Intent  of  the  Taft-Hartley  framers  to  safe- 
guard employees'  voting  rights,  the  court?  ' 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In  re- 
cent  years  have  eroded  such  protection  in 
labor  representation  elections. 

"The  crux  of  this  Lsaue  U  the  NLRB's  prac- 
tice of  ordering  union  recogiUtlon  and  col- 
lective bargaining  based  on  a  count  of  so- 
called  authorization  cards  rather  than  bv 
secret  ballot.  This  practice  does  not  slmplv 
violate  the  secret  ballot  principle.  Prom  a 
purely  Judicial  and  administrative  stand- 
point. It  has  also  created  a  coast-to-coast 
shambles  In  the  labor-management  field." 
These  cards  are  signed  by  workers,  saying 
that  they  authorize  the  union  to  represent 
them  In  collective  bargaining.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  cards  do  not  always  express 
the  true  intent  of  the  signer. 

Senate  action  on  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  is  pending.  But  whether  it  is  repealed 
or  not,  action  also  should  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress to  nail  down  the  fact  that  secret  elcc. 
tlons  must  be  held  on  the  question  of  union 
representation. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  star,  Aug.  7,  196S| 
For  the  Right  To  Sat  "No" 
The  apparently  Impending  doom  of  rlght- 
to-work  laws  makes  It  more  than  ever  desir- 
able to  remedy  a  flaw  In  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  guarantee  the  right 
to  vote  on  designation  of  a  union  as  bargain- 
ing agent. 

Under  present  Pederal  law  a  ballot  Is  as- 
sured only  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  a 
union  and  the  employer  as  to  whether  union 
representation  is  wanted  by  a  majority  of  the 
affected  employees.  Then  an  election  Is  held 
to  decide  the  question.  If  the  employer 
wants  to  accept  a  union's  claim  that  It  has 
signed  up  more  than  half  of  the  workers,  he 
can  go  ahead  and  make  a  bargaining  agree- 
ment without  any  ballot. 

This  Is  unfortunate  at  best,  because,  for 
all  anyone  knows,  a  union  may  become  bar- 
gaining agent  In  such  cases  even  though  o.iiv 
a  minority  of  workers  really  want  It.  signed 
cards  do  not  necessarily  prove  the  case  for 
some  workers  might  feel  constrained  to  'sign 
up  In  a  membership  drive  even  though  thev 
would  vote  "No"  in  a  secret  ballot. 

An  agency  arrangement  actually  opposed 
by  a  majority  becomes  eveu  more  unju=t 
when  It  results  in  a  union  shop,  with  all 
workers  required  to  Join  or  at  least  to  pav 
dues  to  the  union.  * 

Proposed  In  the  Senate  Is  an  amendment 
which  would  require  that  an  election  be  held 
m  all  cases  for  designation  of  a  union  as 
bargaining  agent,  unless  the  employer  has 
attempted  illegally  to  undermine  a  union 
majority.  This  would  be  a  simple  way  to 
make  sure  that  Pederal  recognition  of,  a 
union  as  bargaining  agent  Is  extended  only 
when  really  wanted  by  a  majority  of  the 
workers  concerned. 

Closing  this  loophole  would  not  make  any 
more  palatable  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
which  allows  for  State  rlght-to-work  laws' 
But  If  the  section  Is  repealed,  as  seems  likely 
the  assurance  of  secret  ballot  on  union  se- 
lection is  the  very  least  that  should  be  done 
to  provide  some  protection  for  workers 
against  union  actlwty  which  they  do  not 
want. 
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IProm  the  Memphla  Press-Sclmltar,  July  27. 

19651 

The  I4ibi   Safeguards  fob  WoaKESs 

II  now  appears  evident  the  admlnlstra- 
tloa  has  the  votes  both  In  the  House  and 
Senate  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Tan- 
Hartley  Act. 

Before  that  happens,  the  leadership  should 
take  a  look  at  proposed  safeguards  for  rank- 
and-file  workers  who  may  be  forced  to  join 
unions  once  repeal  takes  effect. 

One  of  these  would  require  ratification  by 
secret  ballot  of  any  union  shop  agreement, 
in  place  of  the  present  arrangement  under 
which  the  union  simply  shows  signed  pledge 
cards  representing  a  majority  of  workers  In 
a  plant. 

This  makes  considerable  sense.  If  a  con- 
tract is  to  bUid  every  employee  to  pay  union 
dues  whetherTie  likes  it  or  not,  Is  It  too  much 
to  ask  for  a  secret  ballot  to  make  sure  the 
union  at  least  has  majority  support? 

So  does  the  proposal  for  tighter  restric- 
tions on  use  of  union  funds  In  politics.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  union  mem- 
ber's dues  cannot  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses against  his  will.  But  In  practice, 
without  specific  legislation,  it  is  almost  Im- 
possible for  an  individual  worker  to  get  his 
money  back. 

Also  meriting  serious  consideration  are 
curbs  on  union  disciplinary  powers  over 
"forced"  members  and  a  ban  on  union  shop 
coi^tracts  where  racial  discrimination  is 
practiced. 

Proponents  of  repeal  deny  It  wUI  result  in 
any  "enslavement"  of  workers  by  union  lead- 
ers. Tlicy  should  WTlte  into  the  law  guaran- 
tees to  make  sure  they're  right. 

I  From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Aug   6, 

1965) 

The  Sectiok  14(b|   Isstje — Moke  DeMocittcY 

IN    Unions 

Tlie  congressional  battle  over  compxiisory 
unionism  is  largely  symbnlic  rather  than  a 
bread-winning  Issue,  but  It  hft«  been  obvious 
for  a  iiumljEr  of  months  that  the  Johnson 
administration  had  enough  votes  In  Con- 
gress to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Wisconsin  has  never  had  such  right-to- 
work  legis^latlon  and  today  only  19  States — 
few  of  them  indusinal — have  such  laws. 

Tlic  repealer  has  already  cleared  the  House 
and  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Johnson  as 
part-pajrment  for  the  generous  campaign  help 
giv^-A  to  Democratic  candidates  by  organized 
labor.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  now  behind  the  re- 
pealer push  although  as  a  Congressman  and 
Sen.itor  he  took  the  opposite  position.  Texas 
ia  stlU  one  of  the  19  States  with  right-to- 
work  legislation  in  eSect. 

The  pros  .lud  cons  of  the  Issue  have  been 
battered  about  since  the  law's  enactmeut  in 
1947  and  they  provide  .Mnplc  material  for 
both  Sides  to  continue  the  debate  Into  the 
next  century. 

However,  because  of  the  November  Uind- 
slide,  Congress  will  decide  the  issue  in  favor 
of  the  union  position,  a  result  which  does 
not  change  tha  newpuper's  basic  objection 
on  the  grounds  that  this  is  another  State 
right  being  usurped  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  majority  of  the  people  in  each 
State  should  hove  the  right  to  make  their 
own  decision. 

Recognizing  that  Congress  will  soon  con- 
clude action  on  the  repealer  tliat  will  affect 
19  States,  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  sup- 
ports a  series  of  amendments  to  the  repealer 
which  will  improve  democracy  in  unions  In 
all  50  States,  The  amendments,  all  of  which 
were  rejected  ut  CliC'irman  Representative 
Ad^m  Clayton  Powell's  direction  by  the 
House  Labor  Committee,  should  have  the 
support  of  the  worklngman  in  that  they 
improve  his  individual  rights  as  a  union 
member. 


One  would  forbid  a  union  to  deny  or  limit 
membership  or  apprenticeship  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Dis- 
crimination has  become  a  barrier  to  union 
membership  for  many  Americans,  both  in 
the  South  and  Industrial  North. 

The  lalxjr  law  would  be  improved  by  the 
Inclusion  of  this  one  amendment.  Three 
otiiers  which  would  Improve  union  demo- 
cracy would: 

Exempt  from  compulsory  unionism  persons 
whose  religious  beliefs  or  scruples  forbid 
them  to  Join  a  union  but  who  are  willing 
to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  their  union 
dues  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  an  appropriate 
charity. 

Require  a  secret  ballot  lo  determine  that 
a  minority  in  a  union  shop  favor  the  union 
which  was  to  bargain  lor  them. 

Forbid  a  union  to  hue  or  penalize  a  mem- 
ber for  exercising  any  constitutional  right, 
Including  freedom  o:  tpeech. 

A  further  amendment  which  should  be 
approved  would  prohibit  a  union  from  using 
dues  or  assessments  for  pr.IItical  purposes 
not  directly  connected  with  the  union's  stat- 
utory function  as  a  bargaining  agent.  The  / 
role  of  labor  as  an  exclusive  political  ma- 
chine for  one  political  party  has  reached 
such  giant  proportions  that  It  has  a  negative 
effect  on  the  two-party  system. 

Partly  as  a  concession  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  people  who  strongly  oppose  com- 
pulsory unionism  and  partly  In  recognition 
that  the  labor  laws  are  in  need  of  improvc- 
meiit  in  order  to  provide  ir.ore  demi  crucy 
for  the  members,  these  ;.inendment5  fhouid 
become  law 


WINDSOR  LOCKS,  CONN.,  LITTLE 
LEAGUE  TEAM  WINS  WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
town  of  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  has  ample 
reason  to  be  proud  of  a  great  team  of 
young  men  and  an  outstanding  coaching 
staff,  who  have  just  wgn  the  Little 
League  World  Series. 

Little  League  baseball  is  a  fine  sport. 
It  demands  much  of  a  young  boy,  and 
gives  much  in  return — a  sense  of  par- 
ticipation, the  thrill  of  comjaetltion.  the 
meaning  of  sportsmanship  and  the  im- 
portance of  physical  and  mental  well- 
being.  The  Windsor  Loclcs  All  Stars 
are  champions  in  every  sense  of  tiie 
word.  I  salute  them  and  their  great 
manager.  Bob  O'Connor,  and  coach.  Russ 
Matteson.  Together  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  coaching  staff  they  provided 
leadership  and  inspiration  which  en- 
abled a  great  team  to  become  greater, 
and  a  group  of  fine  young  men  to  learn 
the  benefit  of  teamwork  and  become  the 
best  Little  League  baseball  team  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  four  articles  concerning  the 
Windsor  Locks  team  from  the  Hartford 
Courant  and  the  Hartford  Times  be  put 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Good    News    Today — Bio    Time    for    LmxB 

LEACtJERS 

WiNDSOB  Locke. — Win  or  lose,  more  than 
1.500  fans  are  expected  to  heap  hometovm 
praise  on  the  biggest  Little  League  team  in 
the  tJnlted  States  during  a  celebration  at 
Bradley  Field  Sunday.  September  12. 

.\dmirerE  of  the  Windsor  Locks  All  Stars 
who  are  set  to  meet  the  Stony  Creek.  On- 
tario. Little  League  champs  tomorrow  in  the 
anal  game  of  the  Little  League  World  Series 
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In  wmiamsport.  Pa..  wUl  start  the  hometowa 
festival  with  a  parade  through  town. 

Team  players  will  receive  plaudits  of  their 
boosters  during  a  banquet  In  their  honor  at 
hangar  3  ot  Bradley  Field  the  same  nlebt 
September  12.  ' 

First  Selectman  Michael  Sartorl  Is  honor- 
ary  chairman  of  the  planning  committee 
Jean  P.  Berard.  local  sports  enthusiast.  Is 
general  chairman. 

The  long  road  from  the  Center  Street  Little 
League  diamond  here  to  the  International 
wmiamsport  park  has  been  traveled  by  more 
than  400  local  fans. 

The  same  supporters  followed  the  team 
through  a  round  of  elimination  games  at 
Staton  Island.  N.Y. 

League  offlclals  are  expected  to  entertain 
the  All  Stars  at  a  game  between  the  San 
Francisco  Giants  and  the  New  York  Mets  at 
Shea  Stadium  this  Sunday.  The  National 
League  game  will  be  followed  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  with  visits  to  the  New  Tork 
World's  Pair. 

Governor  Dempsey  has  forwarded  his  "beit 
wishes  and  good  luck"  to  the  team  in  a  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Sartorl. 

I  From   the  Hartford  Times.  Aug.  30.   196a| 

Big  Plans    Ahead — Champs    Due   Home 

WINDSOR  Locks. — They'll  be  home  Wed- 
nesdoy  at  8:20  ajn.  That  Is  the  oiliclal  word 
from  Windsor  Locks  Little  League  President 
Francis  Anlello  who  now  hos  the  honor  ot 
being  league  president  of  the  world's  cham- 
pion Little  League  team. 

He  said  the  Windsor  Locks  team,  now 
spending  2  days  at  ilie  World's  Pair,  will  ar- 
rive at  8:20  am.  at  Bradley  Field  and  "an- 
ticipates a  large  crowd  for  the  welcome 
home." 

For  the  flrst  time  In  Its  15-year  history,  a 
Windsor  Locks  team  has  oome  up  a  district, 
state,  regional  and  U.S.  winner  and  then  be- 
come the  world's  champions  defeating  the 
Sconey  Creek,  Canada,  team,  3  to  1.  Satur- 
day. 

As  estimated  by  Robert  McKenna.  presi- 
dent of  McKenna  Travel  Agency.  Windsor 
Locks,  who  handled  travel  arrangements  to 
wmiamsport  said.  "Over  600  residents  were 
In  attendance  for  the  final  game." 

One  reason  why  there  was  no  public  cele- 
bration Saturday  evening  was  many  resi- 
dents were  on  their  way  home  by  ciiurtered 
bus.  planes,  and  cars. 

The  big  Job  of  welcoming  the  team  now 
falls  to  a  committee  headed  by  Jean  P.  Ber- 
ard. a  school  teacher  and  president  of  tlie 
Old  County  Manor  Homeowners  Assocl:i*.ion, 
First  Selectman  Michael  Sartorl  is  honorary 
chairman. 

The  banquet  bononng  the  team  will  lie 
September  12  at  S  p.m..  at  hangar  three. 
Bradley  Field. 

Mr.  Berard  estimates  some  2,000  persons 
will  attend  the  banquet  that  evening.  'Ad- 
ditional tickets  are  being  printed  "  he  saio 
"and  wiU  he  sold  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis." 

With  only  2  weeks  remaining  until  the 
banquet,  one  of  the  largest  held  in  this  town 
of  13,000  people,  the  committee  in  charge 
will  meet  this  evening  at  8  at  Bellarmine 
Center,  Southwest  Avenue 

In  a  proclamation,  setting  September  12, 
as  Little  League  Day.  First  Selectman  Sarton 
said.  "We  honor  not  only  the  team,  but  the 
parents  and  those  of  you  who  have  so  ably 
supported  the  entire  Little  League  organi- 
zation." 

The  team  was  "a  credit  to  the  name  of  their 
town."  he  said. 

[From    the   Hartford    Courant.   August  SO, 

19651 

Windsor   Locks   Kids'   Dream   Reauzeo 

(ByPat  Bolduci 
WiLLiAMSPORT,    Pa. — "It    Is    a    big    dream 
which  came  true  for  Windsor  Locks.    The 
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boys  were  taught  to  play  to  win  and  that 
IS  aliat  they  did  out  there  today." 

TniiS  did  Manager  Bob  O'Connor  sum  up 
Ills  eiution  sometime  after  his  Windsor  Locks 
baseball  team  had  defeated  Stoney  Creek. 
Onuirio,  Canada,  3-1  In  Saturday  afternoon's 
19th  Little  League  World  Series  finale  before 
11  record  crowd  of  21  000. 

Saturday's  triumph  was  a  big  one  for 
O'Connor  since  it  was  his  maiden  asslgn- 
oient  as  manager  of  the  all-star  club.  Pre- 
vioii.'iiy,   he   was   a    coach   for    two  seasons. 

He  started  his  Little  League  career  as  coach 
i-,[  a  Windsor  Locks  farm  team  In  1960.  One 
■■ear  later  he  moved  up  to  the  "majors"  and 
.a  the  last  2  years  he  has  guided  his  C.  H. 
Dester  squad  to  the  Windsor  Locks  cham- 
plon."ihip.  fashioning  records  of  12-2  and  13-1. 

But  leading  an  all-star  team  to  a  world 
diampionshlp  Is  not  a  one-man  task.  The 
iiHeable  O'Connor  readily  admitted  he  had 
excellent  assistance  on  the  road  leading  to 
;iie  1965  title. 

OUTSrANDING   COACH 

Co.ic'i  Russ  Mattesen  truly  made  some 
ojistanding  contributions  to  our  club,"  ex- 
plained O'Connor.  "A  successful  all-star 
:e:im  needs  a  good  coach  and  Russ  w.is  one 
)(  the  best.  He  did  an  excellent  Job  of 
working  with  the  boys  and  helped  make  my 
j'ob  easier," 

O'Connor  also  lauded  Walt  Arendt.  John 
Camevale,  and  Fred  Salvatore  for  their  as- 
sistance. Arendt,  a  former  professional 
pitcher,  scouted  rival  tournament  pitchers 
while  Carnevalc  and  Salvatore  scouted  fu- 
ture Windsor  Locks'  tournament  opponents. 

O'Connor  shied  away  from  picking  out 
any  one   outstanding   Individual   player, 

"It  may  sound  corny,"  O'Connor  smiled. 
bat  our  tournoment  success  was  strictly  a 
team  effort.  You  can  look  back  to  each 
:oamnment  win  and  lust  about  every  boy 
n  the  club  came  through  with  the  big 
Sit  or  the  big  play.  We  had  tremendous 
balance." 

Pran  Anelllo,  president  of  the  Windsor 
■jjcks  League  and  team  statistician,  aereed 
nth  OConuor 

"Prior  to  the  start  of  tournament  play  " 
inelllo  explained,  "we  selected  Individuals 
rtom  we  felt  would  do  the  Job  best.  Today 
•hese  boys  proved  they  were  the  best." 

MARKED  IMPftOVXMEIwr 

Wo  may  have  had  teams  In  the  past  which 
sere  ociually  as  good  In  the  field  but  we  have 
_.erer  had  a  pitcher  throw  as  hard  as  Mike 
Hoche  I  know  Bob  will  agree  that  marked 
mprovement  was  evident  in  each  successive 
tournament  victory.  This  year's  club  Is  the 
"W  b.ilnnced  team  ever  to  represent  Wind- 
sor Locks." 

Don  Berger  of  RockvUle,  district  a  adminis- 
trator and  a  member  of  the  Little  League 
Board  of  Directors,  was  another  Connecticut 
supporter  who  seconded  O'Connor's  claim. 

"This  Windsor  Locks  team  was  the  beet  In- 
"Sar  OS  hitting,  batting,  and  neldlng  talents 
^ere  concerned  ever  to  represent  district  8  " 
Bwger  verified. 

"I  hive  been  attending  the  Little  League 
>VorIii  Series  for  the  last  10  years  and  I  be- 
•'eve  this  year  m-irks  the  first  time  two 
turn?,  to  close  to  wmiamsport  played  In  the 
-tial.  Windsor  Locks,  which  has  a  popula- 
■™  tit  around  11.000.  Is  approximately  340 
taues  r,way  while  Stoney  Creek,  which  has  a 
Jopm,.:ion  of  6..-100,  Is  only  240  miles  away, 
-erhapg  this  Is  the  reason  for  the  record 
towd  of  21.000." 

Connecticut  had  another  ardent  supporter 
•a  Carl  Kllgor,  manager  of  the  Waco,  Tex . 
fstry. 

,  "'"h  not  surprised  over  Connecticut's  win 
•°<lay,"  Kllgor  stated.  "Before  we  met  Wind- 
er Locks  In  the  semifinals  Thursday  t  told 
=1?  players  that  this  Is  the  championship 
?5tne.  I  felt  that  the  Connecticut-Texas 
••aner  would  win  the  championship." 
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PRETOCRNEY  FAVORITES 

Windsor  Locks  shaded  Texas.  1-0  In  that 
game.  Waco  and  JeHersonville,  Ind..  were 
the  pretournament  favorites. 

Getting  back  lo  Saturday's  championship 
duel,  two  questions  were  directed  lo  O'Con- 
nor: 1  Did  you  ever  think  of  lifting  Hoche 
because  of  his  wlldness?  2.  Prior  to  hitting 
his  home  run  Dale  Mlslek  squared  around  to 
bunt.    Did  he  have  orders  to  sacrifice? 

"The  answer  to  question  No.  1  Is  positively 
no,"  O'Connor  replies.  "Mike  had  waUced 
only  10  batters  In  6  previous  tournament 
games  una  we  were  not  overly  concerned 
with  his  wlldness  today.  I  went  out  once 
and  told  catcher  Wayne  Arendt  to  move  his 
target  In.'iide  more.  And  despite  his  control 
trouble.  Mike  was  always  coming  up  with 
the  big  strikeout  when  he  needed  it  most." 
O'Connor  smiled  when  he  answered  ques- 
tion No.  a.  "Our  scouting  report  told  us 
that  the  Canadian  catcher  had  difficulty 
holding  onto  the  ball  whenever  a  batter 
squared  around  to  bunt.  After  Fran  Anlello 
led  ofl  the  fourth  with  a  single,  we  Instructed 
Dale  to  fake  a  bunt,  hoping  the  ball  would 
get  by  the  catcher  and  enable  Anlello  to 
reach  second. 

"No,  Dale  was  not  up  there  to  sacrifice. 
He's  our  cleanup  batter  and  he  certainly 
lived  up  to  that  position  with  that  long 
home  run." 

Another  observer  wanted  to  know  why 
Windsor  Locks  had  so  much  difficulty  de- 
fending against  two  Canadian  bunts,  the 
first  of  which  set  up  the  losers'  only  run  In 
the  second  inning. 

"Its  tough  to  explain."  admitted  O'Connor. 
"We  do  a  great  deal  of  bunting  ourselves 
and  therefore  should  know  how  to  defend 
against  the  bunt.  Mlslek  told  me  after  the 
game  that  the  ball  got  stuck  In  his  glove 
when  he  fielded  the  second  bunt  In  the  third 
Inning," 

Mlslek.  incidentally,  wound  up  -with  a  ro- 
bust .419  tournament  batting  average  and 
led  the  club  In  home  runs  with  6  and  runs 
batted  in  with  20.  Other  .300  hitters  were 
Anlello  .342,  Mike  O'Connor,  Bob's  son,  .303, 
and  reserve  Howie  Tersavlch,  who  played 
shortstop  when  Bill  Boardman  pitched.  .350. 
Anlello.  Mlslek,  and  Bob  Creech  each  col- 
lected 13  hits. 

Final  pitching  statistics  credited  Roche 
with  a  7-0  record,  5  runs  (only  2  earned), 
19  hits.  17  walks  and  79  strikeouts  while 
Boardman  had  a  6-0  record,  gave  up  7  runs 
(5  earned),  22  hits,  walked  7  and  struck  out 
47. 

Sunday  afternoon  all  eight  finalists  were 
guests  of  the  New  York  Mets  at  Shea  Sta- 
dium. The  boys  will  be  quartered  at  Long 
Island  University  and  tour  the  World's  Pair 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

The  Windsor  Locks  team  wUl  leave  Ken- 
nedy -Airport  on  flight  2.  7:30  a.m.  Wednes- 
day morning  and  will  arrive  at  Bradley  Field 
at  8:10.  Then  on  Sunday.  September  12  the 
team  wlU  be  honored  at  a  community  ban- 
qtjet  in  one  of  the  Eaman  aircraft  hangars. 

WiKDSOB  Locks  Welcome — HETtjRN 

Wednesday 

(By  Bruno  Snldcrs) 

Windsor  Locks  hasn't  seen  this  much  ex- 
citement since  the  first  two-engine  Job  put 
down  at  Bradley  Field. 

Its  a  bunch  of  11-  and  12-year-old  young, 
sters  who  got  them  all  chanting  following 
their  dramatic  3-1  conquest  of  Canada"8 
Stoney  Creek  for  the  world's  Little  League 
championship. 

All  set  to  welcome  the  young  conquering 
heroes  In  a  big  way  Is  the  whole  town.  Little 
League  offlclals  admit  they  are  beginning  to 
worry  about  all  the  tlUngs  the  town,  m  fact 
the  whole  State,  plans  for  the  youngsters. 

They  won't  be  home  until  Wednesdav 
morrung.  but  already  wheels  are  hard  at 
work  arranging  that  September  12  dinner  for 


2.000  In  the  Bradley  hangar  and  other  activi- 
ties to  toast  the  champions. 

The  Windsor  LociuB  .^1  stars  and  the  other 
seven  teams  who  made  it  to  Wliliamsport  as 
a  result  of  regional  championship  are  touring 
New  York  as  part  of  the  series  setup.  Some 
feel  It  gives  the  towns  a  chance  to  simmer 
down  before  the  boys  get  home. 

But  they'll  be  hard  put  trying  to  cool 
off  Connecticut,  no  stranger  to  Little  League 
world  titles,  but  Just  the  same  quite  im- 
pressed every  time  it  happens. 

The  fear  of  overemphasis  and  the  always 
present  danger  of  Jeopardizing  the  boys" 
.imateur  status  has  officials  busv  fighting 
off  do-gooders  who  want  to  give  away  every- 
thing from  gold  watciies  to  snappy  blazers 
The  Little  League  is  shunning  most  of  the 
otters,  no  matter  how  well  meant. 

The  dinner,  however,  has  been  okayed  and 
the  kids  no  doubt  will  be  nchlv  rewarded 
They  are  due  at  Bradley  Field  at  8:10  Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Perhaps  the  most  levelheaded  people 
through  the  tournament  have  been  the  kids 
themselves,  right  down  from  the  last  team. 
Rota.  Spain,  to  the  champion  Nutmeggers. 

Unless  you  had  seen  the  game  and  know 
the  youngsters,  there  was  no  wav  of  telling 
who  won  this  thing  when  they  'all  got  to- 
gether for  the  last  night  Saturday  night. 

"It.  perhaps  best  of  all,  exempiifled  what 
this  program  stands  for,"  said  RockvIIle's 
Don  Berger.  the  District  Eight  administrator 
and  the  nt-large  member  of  the  national 
board  of  directors. 

He  added.  "It  is  not  always  easy  to  keep 
It  on  an  even  keel,  taut  you  cant  ask  for 
anything  more  than  this."  As  for  the  Con- 
necticut kids  he  does  concede  they  deserve 
ell  the  credit  coming  to  them  but  will  not 
OK  personal  appearances,  television,  or  any 
great  amount  of  banquets,  "rtie  one  at 
Windsor  Locks  may  be  it; 

•"Remember."  he  emphasized,  "these  kids 
are  going  back  to  school  next  week  and  It 
could  disrupt  things  for  weeks  to  come."' 
Don  speaks  from  experience  when  It  comes 
to  educational  problems  He  Is  a  school 
teacher  In  Manchester. 

While  Mike  Roche"s  mound  effort  and  the 
big  blast  by  Dale  Mlslek  provided  the  big 
fireworks.  Manager  Bob  O'Connor  Is  quick 
to  point  up  the  role  of  every  Windsor  Locks 
youngEter. 

"They  played  groat  ball  and  I  am  proud  o' 
them."  he  said. 

Bob,  an  All-star  coach  for  2  years  before 
being  named  manager,  will  make  way  for 
Coach  Russ  Mattesen  with  next  year's  club. 
"This  is  a  once-in-a-llfet!me  shot."  od- 
mltted  Mattesen,  ""Getting  to  WilllamBport 
Is  a  big  enough  miracle,  not  to  mention  the 
world  championship." 

The  Windsor  Locks  club,  however,  had  a 
fine  nucleus  and  the  victory  was  no  fluke. 
Beating  the  Can,idians  In  the  finale  climaxed 
a  month  of  tournament  play  that  began  with 
the  district  championship. 

Roche  and  Billy  Boardman  carried  them 
all  the  way.  young  Mike  winding  up  with 
seven  wins  and  Billy,  who  plays  at  short 
when  not  pitching.  6-0. 

They  all  had  an  important  role.  Out- 
f-elders  Fran  Anlello.  O'Connor.  Teddy 
Holmes,  Bruce  Akerllnd.  Phil  Devlin,  and 
Tom  Bllllck  responded  brilliantly  when 
called  on,  as  did  the  smooth-working  mfleld. 
Except  for  the  shaky  game  aaglnst  Vene- 
zuela In  the  opener,  the  few  errors  they 
did  commit  dldnt  hurt.  There  was.  in  fact, 
some  question  whether  they  had  one  Sat- 
urday when  Canada's  Brad  Ackles  bunt 
singled  and  ad\'anced  on  the  throw  with 
nobody  covering  third. 

The  infield  of  third  baseman  Steve  Scheere. 
second  baseman  Bob  Creech,  big  flrst  base- 
man Mike  Mlsiek.  who  Iced  it  for  Windsor 
Locks  with  a  225-foot  blast  to  center  In  the 
three-run  fourth,  substitute  shortstop  Howie 
Tersavlch  and  regular  Boardman  all  did  a 
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creditable  Job.  The  catching  was  well  han- 
dled by  Wayne  Arent.  Only  one  boy,  AI 
Barrett,  didn't  get  into  the  lineup  but  he 
contributed  as  n  coach  and  was  happy  to  be 
there. 


US.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  tlie  end  of  tiie  Second  World  War 
the  United  Slates  ha.s  followed  two  gen- 
eral lines  of  foreign  policy  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  this.  Indeed,  we  coiiid  not 
avoid  it — for  we  faced  a  world  with  a  split 
personality. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  world  has  been 
made  one  by  the  discoveries  of  scientists 
and  the  inventions  of  technicians. 

The  old  barriers  of  space  and  time 
wliich  once  cut  off  nations  one  from  the 
other  have  been  destroyed.  The  indus- 
trial revolution  and  the  agricultural 
revolution  and  the  power  revolution  and 
the  revolutions  in  communications  and 
transport  have  given  us  the  means  to  con- 
quer the  environment  and  to  raise  stand- 
ards of  living  to  levels  of  decency 
throughout  the  planet — to  liberalize  and 
to  humanize  life  for  all  mankind. 

And  plainly  the  way  to  deal  with  this 
world  of  new  opportunity — of  progress 
and  color  and  excitement — was  the  way 
of  International  cooperation. 

Our  Nation  rose  splendidly  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  world  of  opportunity.  We 
did  well  in  matching  scientific  invention 
with  social  Invention.  We  invented  the 
Marshall  plan.  We  Invented  the  point 
4  program.  We  launched  the  AID  pro- 
gram and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
food  for  peace  and  atoms  for  peace  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  for  example. 

We  have  shared  our  resources  and  our 
technology  and  our  know-how.  We  have 
cooperated  with  all  who  would  cooperate 
with  us. 

And  we  have  organized  for  permanent 
cooperation  in  this  world  of  upportunity 
in  one  way  after  another.  We  are  mem- 
bers In  good  standing  of  everj'  useful  in- 
ternational organization  in  the  world. 
We  send  delegations  to  almost  every  in- 
ternational conference — and  there  are 
half  a  thousand  of  them  every  year.  We 
participate  in  cooperative  regional  orga- 
nizations wherever  it  is  appropriate  for 
us  to  do  so.  We  take  part  in  the  World 
Bank  and  tlie  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  and  the  Inter-American 
Bank  and  have  offered  to  do  tiie  same  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

We  have  lent  more  support  and  pro- 
vided more  leadership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions than  any  other  member.  And  not 
just  in  the  Security  Council.  Not  .lust 
in  the  General  Assembly.  As  the  whole 
family  of  United  Nations  agencies  has 
come  into  being  and  then  gone  into  oper- 
ation, the  United  States  has  been  In  the 
forefront  of  the  initiators,  the  con- 
tributors and  the  leading  supporters  of 
these  agencies  in  which  the  nations 
share  their  resources  and  talents  co- 
operatively to  help  make  good  the  op- 
portunities opened  up  by  science  and 
technology. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  examples. 
Taken  together,  they  comprise  the  first 
line  of  our  postwar  foreign  policy.  We 
have  done  all  this  partly  out  of  com- 


passion and  partly  out  of  enlightened 
self-interest;  for  the  cooperative  path  is 
the  path  to  peace  and  order,  to  progress 
and  justice,  in  a  world  made  one  by 
science. 

But  regrettably,  these  actions — this 
preferred  course  of  our  leaders  and  otir 
people — could  not  be  the  whole  of  our 
foreign  policy.  For  there  was  another 
aspect  of  the  world  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  too — another  face  to  world 
affairs.  This  was  the  face  of  danger,  of 
threat,  of  force,  of  violence,  and  of  war. 

This  face  of  the  world  was  not  de- 
signed by  us;  It  was  designed  by  others. 
By  the  very  nature  of  our  society  we 
could  only  react  to  it.  But  to  defend 
our  society — and  our  kind  of  society  else- 
where— and  the  very  hope  of  our  kind  of 
society  anywhere — we  were  obligated  to 
react  to  it.  And  we  did.  Taken  to- 
gether our  reactions  to  force  and  the 
threat  of  force  make  up  the  second  gen- 
eral line  of  our  postwar  foreign  policy. 

When  our  offer  to  turn  over  to  the 
United  Nations  full  control  of  the  dan- 
gerous aspects  of  atomic  energy  was  re- 
jected by  the  Soviet  Union — in  one  of  the 
most  tragic  dtcisions  in  history— we  had 
no  choice  but  to  build  up  an  arsenal  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

•  And  wheii  it  became  indisputably  evi- 
dent that  our  wartime  Rassian  ally  was 
more  imperialist  than  the  czars,  we  or- 
ganized to  defend  ourselves  and  our 
friends — and  indeed  all  who  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  aggression  to  preserve 
their  national  Independence. 

That  policy  was  laid  down  for  all  the 
world  to  see  on  March  12,  1947.  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  Ti-uman.  It  is  well  worth- 
while to  recall  here  today  the  key  passage 
of  that  historic  proposal  which  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Truman  doctrine.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  the  survival 
of  Greece  required  assistance — that  there 
was  no  other  place  to  turn  except  the 
United  Stales — that  the  future  of  Turkey 
as  an  Independent  state  also  was  threat- 
ened. And  then  the  President  enunci- 
ated the  policy  he  was  recommending  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  in  these 
words : 

I  am  fully  awart  of  the  broad  Implications 
Involved  •  •  •  we  shall  not  realize  our  ob- 
jectives, however,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
help  free  peoples  ta  maintain  their  free  In- 
stitutions and  their  national  Integrity 
against  aggressive  movements  that  seek  to 
Impose  upon  them  totalitarian  regimes. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that  when 
President  Truman  spoke,  the  Greek  Army 
was  in  no  shape  to  put  up  much  of  a 
fight.  The  terrorists  controlled  most  of 
the  countryside  and  Government  forces 
had  retreated  to  a  siirunken  area  around 
the  capital.  Lines  of  communications 
were  broken.  Refugees  from  burnt-out 
villages  were  shuffling  into  Athens.  For- 
eign exchange  was  exhausted.  Prices 
were  out  of  control.  And  a  deep  sense 
of  panic  infected  the  people. 

That  doctrine  laid  down  in  1947  has 
been  in  force  ever  since.  It  was  tested 
first  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  Then  It  was 
tested  in  Berlin.  Then  it  was  tested  in 
Korea. 

To  support  that  doctrine  has  cost  this 
Nation  dearly  in  time  and  effort — and 
yes,  in  treasure  and  in  lives.     But  it 
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worked.  Not  since  Korea — 15  years 
ago — has  any  nation  marched  its  armies 
overtly  across  another  nation's  frontiers. 

But  unfortunately  mainland  China  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  men  who  believe- 
as  Mao  Tse-tung  has  said  again  and 
again — that  "all  political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  And  his 
disciples  have  tui-ne*  to  a  new  form  of 
aggression  which  they  offer  to  the  world 
behind  a  false  face  called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation. 

These  are,  of  course,  neither  liberating 
nor  national.  They  are  aggressions  un- 
disguised by  the  fact  that  they  begin 
without  bugles  or  banners — that  iheir 
agents  may  dress  not  in  uniforms  but  in 
the  work  clothes  of  peasants — that  they 
strike  not  at  dawn  but  after  sunset-1 
that  their  tactics  are  not  those  of  con- 
ventional armed  forces  but  of  noncon- 
ventional  guerrilla  bands. 

If  it  succeeds  in  Vietnam  it  will  be 
taken  as  hard  evidence  that  militant  vio- 
lence is  a  better  way  to  promote  commu- 
nism than  competitive  coexistence. 

But  if  it  fails  in  Vietnam,  the  policy 
of  promoting  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion will  be  dealt  a  body-blow  every- 
where. So  let  us  be  very,  very  clear 
what  may  well  be  at  stake  here. 

Now  clandestine  aggression  is  on  trial 
in  Vietnam.  If  that,  too,  can  be  shown 
to  be  futile,  is  it  too  much  tq  hope  that 
the  day  of  the  aggressor  may  be  over 
for  all  time?  So  Vietnam  could  well  be 
the  last  chapter  in  the  long,  long  slon 
of  military  conquest.  The  stakes  could 
be  just  that  high. 


THE  SUCCESS  STORY  OP  WONG 
BUCK  HUNG 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  no  true- 
life  story  is  as  inspiring  in  our  free  so- 
ciety as  the  rise  of  a  man  from  humble 
beginnings  to  a  position  of  eminence  and 
respect.  Such  is  the  story  of  Wong  Buck 
Himg.  w-ho  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  1911  as 
a  poor  Immigrant  youth  of  16  and  worlced 
his  way  up  from  grocer's  apprentice  to 
bank  president.  He  gave  a  lifetime  of 
toU  and  devotion  to  his  family,  his  com- 
munity, and  his  country.  In  the  words 
of  George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the  Hon- 
olulu Advertiser.  Mr.  Wong  "typifies  the 
American  dream  and  Is  a  worthy  re- 
minder that  our  Nation's  strength  is  in 
its  diversity — in  the  blending  of  many 
cultures,  many  races,  many  religions." 

Mr.  Wong  anc'  his  wife  were  recently 
honored  on  their  71st  and  63d  birthday 
anniversaries,  respectively.  On  that  oc- 
casion, they  gave  SI. 000  to  the  buildin? 
fund  of  the  Hawaii  Chapter.  American 
Red  Cross. 

Their  life  stors-  is  briefly  recalled  ir.  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  on  August  16.  1965.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  article  entitled  "Thou- 
sand Friends  Honor  Wong  Buck  Hung. 
Wife." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs, 
as  follows; 

Thousand  Friends  Honoii  Wono  Bt;CK  Hu»o. 
Wife 
Wong  Buck  Hung,  who  rose  from  grocer's 
apprentice  to  banlt  president  In  true  Horatio 
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.tiger  style,  marked  his  7lBt  birthday  and 
n.s  wites  63d  lost  night  at  a  Lau  Yee  Chal 
amner  attended  by  close  to  a  thousand 
Irlends. 

Actually,  Wong  Is  70  and  his  wile  62,  but 
ibey  adhere  to  Chinese  tradition  which 
givfco  a  1-year  head  start  on  the  neit  10- 
year  cycle. 

rue  Wong's  two  sons  and  six  daughters 
were  all  present;  Leonard  D.  y.  Wong,  man- 
ager of  the  wholesale  division  of  the  Tal 
Hlng  Produce  Co.;  Klu  Ming  Wong,  treasurer 
d  B;6hop  Securities.  Ltd.;  Mrs.  MUion  Goo.  a 
department  of  social  service  supervisor:  Mrs. 
David  Chu.  a  Castle  «:  Cooke  secretary;  Mrs. 
Stephen  Chun,  who  with  her  husband  oper- 
aies  Fook  Yuen  Jewelers;  Mrs.  Charles  YIm 
iud  .MISS  Leora  Wong,  public  school  teachers; 
Mid  t.Irs.  Benjamin  Lee.  assistant  cashier  of 
Liberty  Bank. 

m  a  candle  lighting  ceremony.  Wong  Inn 
aad  Samuel  K.  Young  lit  the  candles  as- 
s:sted  by  two  grandsons  of  the  Wongs.  Ken- 
dall Wong  and  Michael  Goo. 

William  Chee  was  toastmaater  and  two 
lamliy  Iriends  delivered  speeches — K.  Y.  Quon 
sad  Advertiser  Editor  George  Chaplin.  From 
[.■jtir  remarks  this  story  of  the  Wongs 
tnic-rged ; 

CundiUons  in  the  Cantonese  vUlage  In 
which  Wong  Buck  Houg  was  born  were 
mejBor  so,  as  the  oldest  of  four  brothers,  he 
csmc  to  Hawaii  in  1011  at  the  age  of  16  to 
seeK  economic  opportunity  In  the  atmos- 
phere  of  democracy. 

He  Joined  his  lather,  who  Was  already  here. 
m  the  operation  of  the  Tal  Hlng  produce 
arm,  which  remains  In  the  family. 

Honolulu  In  1911  was  a  horse-and-buggy 
town  with  muddy  roads.  Wong  Buck  Hung 
worHed  Irom  4  In  the  morning  to  6  at  night 
each  day.  7  days  a  week.  He  used  a  push- 
cart and  sometimes  a  pack  on  his  back  to 
delher  eggs  and  limes  and  other  commodl- 
tiei  to  such  customers  as  the  Youug  Hotel. 
the  Kamehameha  School  and  the  Union 
Grill  which  was  on  King  Street  near  Fort. 

Fi/r  his  work  he  received  room  and  board 

but  no  money. 

He  was  ambitious  and  he  wanted  to  learn. 
He  tried  to  enter  day  school.  He  knew  the 
English  word  for  "pencil."  but  not  the  Eng- 
liati  word  for  "book."  so  they  turned  him 
down. 

He  went  then  for  a  year  to  a  private  school 
rtlch  was  in  back  of  the  old  First  Chinese 
Church.  But  his  most  productive  schooling 
was  during  the  year  and  a  half  he  attended 
mght  school  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Church  on 
King  street.  He  recalls  th.tt  his  teacher,  a 
Miss  Miller,  was  very  good  and  that  she 
taught  him  and  three  other  young  people 
'^""^  '"  "'''"^e-  'Pining,  geography,  and 

Mls-s  Miller  talked  about  the  development 
or  .America  and  she  explained  how  the  Gov- 
ernment functioned  In  Washington.  Wong 
Buck  Hung  says  that  from  this  he  "learned 
that  people  have  Individual  opportunities" 
and  he  reaUzed  that  he  could  do  something 
lor  himself  and  for  his  new  country. 
He  decided— In  his  words — that  he  would 
Use  to  learn  something  better  than  the 
piiblicart."  so  he  went  to  work  for  C.  Y  Hop 
^•o,  who  had  a  butcher  shop.  Through  this 
i«il!y  he  met  his  bride-to-be,  Yan  Sum 
csing.  who  was  born  in  Walklkl.  of  parents 
vsio  had  come  from  Canton  province,  and 
m"n  *  '^°"^'*'^P  °'  '  months  they  were 

The  ceremony  took  place  In  a  house  which 
'vong  had  rented  and  was  performed  by  an 
trit-lkhman.  th-  Revetend  Mr.  Waller,  who 
00  a  hit  of  moonlighting,  since  he  also 
irsnnsred  a  meat  company. 

This  was  In  1917  and  2  years  later,  when 
winp  s  father  returned  to  China  for  a  visit. 
M  returned  to  the  produce  firm,  which  he 
TOUt  into  a  substantial  enterprise  He  also 
Mgsn  showing  a  deep  nnd  productive  Inter- 
«t  in  affairs  of  the  Chinese  community  and 
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of    the    community    at    large — an    Interest 
which  continues  to  this  day. 

Since  1953  he  has  been  president  of  Liberty 
Bank  after  having  served  as  vice  president 
since  193i)  and  a  director  since  1930.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Liberty  News,  which 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen;  the  Lung 
Doo  Benevolent  Society;  the  Wong  Kong 
Har  Tong;  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  two  terms;  the  United  Chinese 
Society;  Lin  Yee  Chung  (Manoa  Cemeterv) 
Society;  and  Hoo  Cho  Chinese  Langtiage 
School. 

During  all  these  years.  Mrs.  Wong  has 
quietly  but  ctlectlvely  met  her  responsibili- 
ties as  wife  and  mother  of  eight  children. 
They  and  the  18  grandchildren  reflect  the 
Confucian  emphasis  on  the  strong,  closely 
knit  family  as  the  basis  of  a  healthy  society. 
They  share  the  faith  which  Thoma*  Jefferson 
expressed  in  the  value  of  education  when  he 
said.  "No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  de- 
vised for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness  "  Tliree  of  the  eight  Wong  chil- 
dren hold  master's  degrees  and  two  of  them 
are  full-time  career  teachers  In  Hawaii's 
public  school  system. 

Wong  Buck  Bung's  philosophy  Is  simple 
and  clear,  iie  says,  'An  individual  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  share  of  his  community  and 
his  country."  He  says.  A  man  has  to  work 
hard  and  think  of  the  future."  He  says.  "A 
man  should  try  to  help  people  and  be  honest 
with  people."  He  says.  "A  man  needs 
friends  He  should  make  friends  by  belne  a 
friend."       t 

Wong  Buck  Hung  has  been  a  friend  to 
many  in  Hawaii  and  to  some  who  'nave  long 
since  departed  these  shores.  In  his  early 
days  here,  many  who  wanted  to  return  to 
China  came  to  get  his  help  with  the  neces- 
sary papers  and  with  changing  their  money 
Into  (10  and  $20  gold  pieces,  which  they 
.sewed  into  belts  or  on  the  Inside  of  their 
Jackets — to  be  drawn  on.  a  coin  at  a  time, 
when  the  need  arose. 

Editor  Chaplain.  In  his  talk,  said  that  In 
forging  ahead  from  humble  beginnings  to 
success  Wong  "typifies  the  Amertcan  dream 
and  Is  n  worthy  reminder  that  our  Nation's 
strength  is  In  Its  diversity— in  the  blending 
of  many  cultures,  many  races,  many  re- 
ligions." 

He  said  that  brotherhood  and  love  are  still 
the  world's  major  needs  and  that  science 
and  technology  can  be  no  adequate  substi- 
tute. 

"If  the  qualities  which  the  Wongs  ex- 
emplify—by which  they  have  guided  their 
own  lives  and  Inspired  their  children's— .ire 
emulated  widely  and  deeply  enough,  the  goal 
of  peace  and  Justice  may  someday  be  within 
our  grasp."  / 


JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY  HARMS  ITS 
OWN  CAUSE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  speak  out  against  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  the  other  groups  of  the 
radical  right  which  pose  a  serious  danger 
to  the  American  democratic  system. 

At  that  time  I  said  that  it  Is  time  for 
true  American  patriots  to  expose  the 
John  Birch  Society  for  what  it  really  is, 
an  organization  which  is  far  outside  the 
mainstream  of  American  political 
thought  and  heritage.  I  urged  that  re- 
sponsible American  citizens  in  commu- 
nities throughout  our  country  stand  up 
and  combat  the  extremist  doctrines  of 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  South 
Dakota's  largest  daily  newspaper,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject in  its  September  5  edition.     This 


editorial,  written  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Chris- 
topherson.  and  entitled  "John  Bii-ch 
Society  Harms  Its  Own  Cause."  makes 
very  succinctly  the  basic  point  that  the 
Birch  Society  Is  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists.  In  the  words  of  the 
editorial ; 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  BIrchers 
have  accepted  a  leadership  and  a  program 
so  absurdly  radical  that  they  are  defeating 
their  own  purposes.  In  tolerating  the  abu- 
sive condemnation  of  many  fine  American 
spokesmen,  they  have  promoted  a  destruc- 
tive dlsuust  of  constructive  and  useful  na- 
tional Institutions. 

I  commend  the  Argus-Leader  and  Mr. 
Christopherson  on  this  well-reasoned 
editorial.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  other  American  citizens 
may  share  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recori. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record 
as  follows; 
John  Birch  SociErr  Harms  Its  Own  Caose 

Members  of  the  John  Birch  Society— and 
there's  a  considerable  number  In  this  area- 
are  lis  a  rule  men  and  women  of  probltv 
and  good  purpose. 

Many  of  them  have  been  notably  success- 
ful In  liieir  businesses  and  professions.  In 
a  broad  sense  they  are  among  our  best  citi- 
zens—eager  to  do  what  they  should.  wUIIng 
to  exert  energy  and  expend  money  In  the 
promotion  of  that  which  they  deem  worth 
while. 

They  are  among  the  most  loyal  of  all 
Americans,  cherishing  deeply  the  principles 
embodied  In  this  Nation's  format  They  ap- 
preciate the  virtue  of  our  freedoms  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  their  preservation  re- 
quires consUnt  vigilance  and  upon  occasion 
militant  defense. 

In  Joining  and  supporting  the  Birch  So- 
ciety, they  are  motivated  by  the  good  Amert- 
canlsm  that  has  been  through  the  years  a 
Vital  part  of  their  lives. 

Tney  seek  to  promote  the  laudable  stated 
goals  of  the  Birch  organization.  These  are 
as  omclally  summarized:  less  goveriutient 
more  individual  responsibility,  a  better  world 
and  the  "stopping  and  routing  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy." 

COMMONISTS    ARE    HELPED 

But — and  this  Is  a  sad  and  unhappy  re- 
flection upon  their  actlvltv— they  are  playing 
into  the   hands  of  the  Communlste. 

They  arc  among  the  best  friends,  unwit- 
tingly, of  the  Communist  organization,  in 
truth  the  Communists  could  weU  attord  to 
finance  the  BIrchers. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  BIrchers 
have  accepted  a  leadership  and  a  program 
so  absurdly  r.idical  that  thev  are  deleating 
their  own  purposes.  In  tolerating  the  abu- 
sive condemnation  of  many  fine  American 
spokesmen,  they  have  promoted  a  destruc- 
tive dlstni.sl  of  constructive  and  useful 
national  Institutions. 

Because  so  many  BIrchers  are  substantial 
citizens,  their  words  have  carried  much 
weight  and  they  have  tended  to  blunt  the 
swords  of  impressive  leaders  in  the  practical 
struggle  to  maintain  Americnnlsm. 

WHAT    OECOROS    SHOW 

It  may  be  laid — and  It  will  be  said — 
that  this  criticism  of  the  BJrch  Society  is 
without  validity  and  that  the  facts  are  being 
tortarcd- 

But  impressive  evidence  Is  at  hand. 
Robert  Welch,  the  society's  founder,  con- 
tinues as  its  leader.  He  Is  the  man  who 
Insinuated  that  President  Eisenhower  was 
a  tool  of  the  Communists  und  that  his 
brother.    Milton,   was   his   superior   In    this 
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group.  He  said  that  Allen  Dulles,  head  of 
the  CIA.  aided  the  Communists.  He  made 
the  same  charge  In  respect  to  John  Poster 
Dulles  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State. 
And  there's  much  more  of  the  same 

StUl  tolerated  as  a  member  ol  the  Birch 
Society's  top  advisory  council  of  30  men  Is 
Dr.  Revilo  P.  Oliver  or  the  University  of 
Illinois.  It  was  Oliver  who  charged  that 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  because 
he  wasn't  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  the  Com- 
munists felt  he  should  In  turning  the  United 
States  over  to  them. 

That  comment  by  Oliver  was  printed  In 
the  American  Opinion,  an  organ  of  the  Birch 
Society, 

Oliver's  article  about  Kennedy  concluded 
with  this  statement:  "And  It  the  Interna- 
tional vermin  succeed  In  completing  their  oc- 
cupation of  our  country,  Americans  will  re- 
member Kennedy  while  they  live  and  will 
curse  him  as  they  face  the  firing  squads  or 
toll  in  a  brutish  degradation  that  leaves 
no  hope  for  anything  but  a  speedy  death." 

ABOtT   VIETNAM 

Much  more  could  be  said  based  upon  com- 
ments of  Welsh  and  those  appearing  In 
American  Opinion. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one.  the  following  allu- 
sion In  American  Opinion  to  Vietnam:  "As 
for  Vietnam,  one  thing  Is  certain:  no  action 
really  detrlment.Tl  to  the  Commvinists  is  con- 
ceivable or  even  possible  so  long  as  Rusk, 
McNamara.  and  Katzenbach  remain  In 
p5wer." 

WHAT    BtaCHERS   COtTLD    DO 

All  Of  this  is  profoundly  distressing  because 
the  country  so  sorely  needs  a  uni-y  of  force 
in  the  battle  against  not  only  the  Com- 
munists abro.Td  but  against  the  encroaching 
tide  of  Marxism  In  this  country. 

Yet  a  group  that  could  be  powerful  is 
virtually  In  effect  on  the  other  side  be- 
cause It  Is  followtiig  so  naively  the  implor- 
lags  of  men  such  as  Welch  and  Oliver. 

This  15  written  not  so  much  in  criticism 
OS  In  sorrow — sorrow  because  so  much  energy 
and  spirit  are  being  dissipated. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Birchers  could 
be  a  powerful  force  in  the  struggle  against 
subversive  elements  here  and  abroad  today. 

And  It  Isn't  too  late  for  a  reconstruction^ 
for  a  revision  of  the  Birch  leadership  on 
a  solid  and  sensible  basis.  Let  the  Birchers 
reflect  end  realize  that  It  Is  they,  not  every- 
body else,  who  are  being  misled. 

F.  C    Christopiierson. 


WORLD    CONFERENCE    ON    'WORLD 
PEACE  THROUGH  LAW       . 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  of  last  ■week  I  introduced,  for 
myself  and  several  of  my  colleagues. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  57,  ex- 
pressing the  support  cf  Congress  for  the 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  being  held  September  13 
to  18  in  W.ishington,  D.C. 

I  am  most  hopeful  of  early  congres- 
sional approval  of  this  resolution  to  wel- 
come to  this  Conference  tne  many  hun- 
dreds of  distinguished  members  of  the 
legal  profession  from  all  over  the  world. 
I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Charles 
Khyne.  Chairman  of  the  Conference, 
that  should  the  resolution  be  speedily 
approved,  plans  would  be  made  to  have 
it  transl.'ited  into  other  langtiages  and 
distributed  to  all  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  next  week. 

Mr.  President.  Roscoe  Dmmmond  has 
written  a  fine  article  on  the  upcoming 
Cor.ference.  describing  it  as  a  "mag- 
nificent defeat  for  the  cynics." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  September  3.  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC  I  Post, 

Sept.  3.  19651 

WoaLD  Law  Mestujc:  Defeat  of  the  Cvnics 

{ By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

Mark  down  the  World  Conference  on 
World  Peace  Through  Law  In  Washington. 
September  12-18,  as  a  signal  and  raagnlflccnt 
defeat  for  the  cynics. 

The  cynics  said  It  couldn't  be  done.  They 
said  It  was  silly  to  think  It  could  be  done 
and  sillier  still  even  to  try  it. 

The  cynics  said  that,  with  hot  war  In 
many  parts  of  the  earth  and  cold  peace 
everywhere,  this  would  be  no  time  to  talk 
about  peace  through  law. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation didn't  think  so  at  all.  They  thought 
this  was  the  best  lime  to  start,  because 
something  needed  to  be  done  before  it  Is 
too  late. 

World  law.  let  alone  world  peace  through 
law.  Is  not  Just  around  the  corner.  Far  from 
It.  But  a  tremendous  and  exciting  start  has 
been  made. 

As  a  result,  more  than  2.50O  leading  law- 
yers and  Jurists  from  110  countries.  Including 
65  chief  Justices,  153  high  court  Justices,  and 
59  attorneys  general  or  ministers  of  Justice 
win  gather  In  Washington  to  draft  plans 
for  new  International  courts,  to  codify  and 
strengthen  international  law.  and  to  build 
acceptance  for  an  alternative  to  force — for 
resort  to  the  bench  rather  than  resort  to  the 
battlefield. 

The  first  such  conference  In  history  was 
held  m  Athens  In  ISes'when  the  leaders  of 
the  legal  profession  from  more  than  100 
countries  formed  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center,  which  now  has  2.000  dues- 
paying  members,  a  sizable  annual  budget, 
and  a  SIOO.OOO  gift  for  a  world  headquarters 
building. 

It  has  already  compiled  the  first  of  SO  vol- 
umes bringing  together  all  of  the  Interna- 
tional law  existent  Into  a  world  law  code  for 
ready  use. 

It  Is  developing  propt^sala  fCT  eTpanslon  of 
the  World  Court  through  regional  cotirts  for 
easier  access  and  for  still  lower  trial  courts 
to  truiice  it  easier  for  nations  to  turn  to  law 
to  seTTle  many  lesser  disputes. 

It  Is  publishing  for  the  first  time  a  direc- 
tory ol  law.  judges,  and  lawyers  of  the  world. 
a  long-needed  and  valuable  tool  for  the  legal 
profession. 

Lawyers  from  most  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
coimtrles  will  be  present  for  the  Washington 
conference,  which  Is  a  meeting  of  individ- 
uals, not  of  governments.  Lawyers  from 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam  have  not 
responded.  Pelping  coined  a  phrase  and  de- 
nounced the  m«5etlng  as  an  "Imperialist  plot." 

It  all  began  S  years  a^o,  when  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Charles  S.  Bhyne.  followed  Winston  Church- 
Ill.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  London  to  the  podium  In  Lon- 
don's historic  Guildhall,  and  proposed  that 
all  lawyers  Join  in  a  common  effort  to  make 
law  strong  enough  to  replace  force  aa  the 
controlling  factor  In  the  fate  of  man. 

Rhyne.  a  Washington  lawyer,  has  been 
working  at  It  ever  since. 

It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  things  will  keep 
on  happening.    Two  reasons  are: 

Lawyers  constitute  the  most  pcn^-erful  seg- 
ment of  society  In  almost  every  country  ou 
every  continent 

When  the  legal  profession  of  the  entire 
world  mobilizes  Its  influence  and  talents,  as 
It  Is  now  doing,  a  powerful  force  is  in  motion. 
This  Is  no  miracle,  but  a  solid  beginning  that 
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points  the  way  In  which  the  nations  mujt 
move  If  we  are  ever  to  lay  hold  of  a  means  to 
make  peace  equal  to  otir  means  to  make  war 
The  world's  legal  profession  la  magnifi- 
cently giving  Its  services  to  a  new  client— 
civilization  itself. 


THE  CONSriTUTION  AND 
MRS.  COLLIFLOWER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  since  1961,  under  chaii-manshlp 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  has 
been  engaged  in  an  intensive  Investiga- 
tion into  the  constitutional  rights  of  Uie 
American  Indian.  The  preliminary  re- 
search and  the  hearings  Into  the  legal 
status  of  Indian  citizens  were  prompted 
by  complaints  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee alleBing  that  Indians  were  bciiig 
deprived  of  theh'  rights  by  Federal,  Slate, 
and  tiibal  governments. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  subconimiitee 
held  hearings  on  Senate  bills  961  through 
968  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  which 
comprise  a  9-point  legislative  packaKe. 
This  package  was  aptly  described  by  the 
chairman.  Senator  Ervin.  as  leBisIatlo.i 
"designed  to  guarantee  American  Indians 
the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  justly  applicable  to  the  first 
Americans.' 

These  bills,  which  will  represent  a  slant 
step  forward  for  our  American  Indians, 
are  being  readied  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  The  reports  are  in  the  final 
drafting  stages  and  there  is  eveiT  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  bills  will  soon  be 
reported  and  will  be  available  for  Senate 
uction  early  in  the  next  session. 

One  area  of  this  complex  problem 
which  came  for  searching  inquiry  was 
the  relationsliip  between  the  tribe  and 
the  Individual  Indian,  WTiUe  ovor  the 
years  the  Congress  has  examined  and  re- 
examined the  economic  status  of  the 
American  Indian,  this  represented  the 
first  comprehensive  look  into  the  appar- 
ent denial  to  Indians  of  rights  which  are 
available  to  all  other  Americans. 

In  the  Indian  Citizenship  Act  of  1924 
all  the  Incidents  of  citizenship  were 
given  virtually  all  American  Indians,  but 
as  recently  as  1960  one  Federal  circuit 
court  held  that  an  Indian  does  not  hare 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion when  he  is  dealing  with  his  tribe: 
that  the  tribe  is  not  limited  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights;  and  that  the  tribe  Is  not 
limited  by  any  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  dealing  with  Its  tribunal 
members. 

One  tribal  member  did  not  accept  this 
denial  of  her  constitutional  rights. 
Madeline  Colliflower.  an  Indian  member 
of  the  Gros  Ventre  Indian  Tribe,  peti- 
tioned for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In 
Federal  district  court  when  jailed  fol- 
lowing a  summary  proceeding  in  a  tribal 
court  in  which  none  of  the  rights  of  due 
process  were  observed. 

The  district  court  held  that  it  was 
"without  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  writ  of 
halieas  corpus"  and  granted  a  wtU  to 
quash  the  petition.  She  then  appealed 
to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  court  of  appeals  h^ld  that  the 
Federal  district  court  had  jurisdiction 
to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and 
remanded  the  case  to  the  district  court. 
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In  a  decision  that  may  well  signal  a 
new  day  in  the  relationships  between 
iribes  and  the  niemtiers.  the  district 
court  concluded  that  even  before  tribal 
courts,  the  Indian  is  entitled  to  the  basic 
piarantees  of  the  Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
article  describing  this  case  from  the 
Septemljer  3  Issue  of  the  Time  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
nas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Civa  Rights:   Ths  Constttution  and  Mas. 

COLLIFLOWWt 

Congress  In  1924  capped  the  conquest  of 
the  American  Indian  by  granting  U.S.  citizen- 
ship to  all  Indians  born  from  that  year  on. 
[Jntil  then,  tribal  Indians  had  been  consi- 
dered "wards  of  the  Government."  But  the 
gesture  by  no  means  fully  extended  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  about  70  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's Indians — the  380,000  tribal  members 
who  live  on  399  reservations  and  enclaves 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Because  the  law  still  regards  Indian  tribes 
as  quaal-sovorcign  nations.  State  courts 
liHve  no  Jurisdiction  over  reservations;  Fed- 
eral courts  try  only  major  reservation  crimes, 
such  as  murder.  The  vast  majority  of  lesser 
cniTie.s  ai^  left  to  56  tribal  courts  manned  by 
Indian  judges,  who  are  usually  picked  by  tri- 
bal councils,  but  have  little  or  no  legal  train- 
ing. Tribal  defendants  cannot  appeal  to  out- 
side courts;  they  have  even  been  consistently 
denied  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  As  a  result, 
•j-ibal  Judges  have  been  free  to  Ignore  con- 
stitutional rights. 

OUILTT   WlTHOt;T  TRIAL 

Fortunately,  this  situation  la  bound 'to 
improve — all  because  of  Madeline  Colliflower, 
46,  a  stubborn  member  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
Tribe  ( part  of  the  Blackfoot  Nation)  on  Mon- 
tana's Fort  Belknap  Reservation.  In  19C3  the 
tribal  court  ordered  Mrs.  Colliflower  to  quit 
pasturing  her  cattle  In  someone  else's  field. 
Having  apparently  Ignored  the  order,  she  was 
arrested  by  the  reservation's  Police  Chief  Joe 
Plumage  and  Officer  Lyle  Reddog,  and  haled 
liefore  Indian  Judge  Cranston  Hawley.  She 
pleaded  not  guilty.  But  without  ever  glvmg 
her  a  trial.  Judge  Hawley  offered  her  the 
choice  of  a  »25  fine  or  5  days  In  Jail. 

Mr.s.  roUUiower  chose  jail — and  thereby 
■ir.jusetl  the  eympathy  of  the  Reverend  Fran- 
cis Conk;in,  a  Jesuit  law  profe^rsor  at  Spo- 
'itsne's  Gonznsa  Onlvcrslty.  Claiming  a  pat- 
•nt  denial  of  due  process.  Father  Conklin 
petitioned  Montana's  U.S.  District  Judge  Wil- 
liam J.  Jameson  to  "spring"  Mrs.  Colliflower 
on  Q  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Judge  Jameson 
dismissed  the  ca.^e  on  the  ground  that  he 
■Kdi  Without  jur:sdiction. 

CHA.MCE    FOR    DEFENSE 

Father  ConkUn  went  to  the  U  B.  Court  of 
•Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  which  last 
February  broke  precedent  by  holding  that 
Judge  Jameson  had  jurisdiction.  However, 
sovereign  Indian  tribes  may  be  In  theory, 
ruled  this  court,  tribal  courts  are  obviously 
■  ;n  part"  arms  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  are  thus  apparently  bound  by  minimal 
standards  of  constitutional  fairness. 

Last  week  Judge  Jameson  heard  the  case 
Slid  gronted  Mrs.  Colliflower's  petition.  Be- 
cause she  was  sentenced  with  no  chance  to 
defend  herself,  said  the  Judge,  "I  must  con- 
clude that  there  was  a  lack  of  due  process 
under  the  fifth  amendment."  Mrs.  Colll- 
Bower  Is  not  exempt  from  retrial  and  pos- 
sible conviction,  but  her  victory  will  sharply 
curb  the  power  ol  tribal  courts. 


PAINFTTL  AND  COSTLY  LESSONS  RE- 
GARDING LAW  AND  ORDER 
Mr.  HRUSK.4.     Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  awareness  across 


the  country  that  the  brealidown  in  re- 
spect for  the  law  is  rapidly  becoming,  if 
it  is  not  already,  the  No.  1  problem  facing 
our  Nation.  This  feeling  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  increased  attention  tlie 
problem  is  receiving. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  personally  at  some 
length  with  the  Director  of  thj  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Much  of  the  discussion  related  to  matters 
which  are  dealt  with  In  his  "Message 
From  the  Director '  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1965,  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Biil- 
letin. 

His  typical  stralght-from-the-shoulder 
appraisal  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and 
Is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  position 
taken  by  those  who  would  blame  this  in- 
creasing lawlessness  on  Ure  nature  of  our 
society: 

No  doubt,  society  has  failed  our  youth,  but 
not  In  the  way  many  seem  to  think.  Rather, 
the  dereliction  has  been  In  the  failure  to 
teach  them  the  meaning  of  discipline,  re- 
straint, self-respect,  and  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  the  rights  of  others.  Coiue- 
quentiy.  the  lesson  now  Is  both  painful  and 
costly. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  Di- 
rector's article  as  well  as  the  column  by 
David  Lawrence  from  the  September  8 
Waslilngton  Evening  Star  which  dis- 
cusses the  article.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 
September  1965) 
Message  From  the  DxREcrroR 
■young  thugs  and  teenage  criminals  may 
be  pressing  their  luck  by  Increasing  their  vio. 
lent    escapades    while    blaming    society    for 
their  faults. 

It  appears  that  the  public  Is  beginning  to 
gag  on  the  steady  sociological  diet  of  excus- 
ing the  conduct  of  teenage  hoodlums  be- 
cause "society  has  failed  them."  Resort  com- 
munities racked  by  senseless  riots  and 
citizens  who  cannot  venture  from  their 
homes  without  being  assaulted  and  beaten 
are  getting  fed  up  with  pampered  and  In- 
f^oicat  youth  gangs. 

oome  courts  in  the  troubled  areas  are 
tailing  a  more  realistic  approach  In  handling 
those  involved  In  these  outbreaks.  New  laws 
providing  suffer  penalties  are  being  enacted 
in  a  few  places.  We  can  only  hope  that  au- 
thorities everywhere  will  follow  this  trend. 
Certainly,  the  mere  desire  of  young  mis- 
creants to  have  a  "blast"  or  to  "let  off  steam" 
is  no  excuse  to  ravage  a  community  and  to 
inaim  and  terrorize  its  residents. 

That  holiday  rlot^  ond  similar  antics  by 
cToualng  youtlis  have  evoked  widespread 
concern  Is  not  surprising.  It  is  surprising, 
however,  that  strong  public  reaction  did  not 
come  sooner.  For  several  years,  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  criminal  acts  by  young  peo- 
ple— spurred  on  by  the  lenient  treatment 
rccelvrd — has  presented  a  clear  barometric 
retidmg  of  what  we  ore  now  witnessing.  For 
instance,  from  1960  through  1964.  the  per- 
centage of  young  age-group  arrests  for  homi- 
cide, forcible  rape,  aggravated  assault,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft  more 
than  doubled  the  population  Increase  per- 
centage of  the  same  group.  Arrests  of  per- 
sons under  18  for  simple  assault  rose  79  per- 
cent, drunkenness  and  related  violations  52 
percent,  disorderly  conduct  18  percent,  and 
concealed  weapons  17  percent  diurlng  the 
same  5  years.    In  the  light  of  this  shameful 


picture,   we   cannot   say   that    we   were   not 
forewarned. 

The  Immediate  objective,  of  course,  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  rumbles  and  mass  van. 
dalism.  Meanwhile,  the  question  puzzling 
most  people  Is  what  caused  the  prlnciplaa 
and  morals  of  some  of  our  youth  to  degen- 
erate to  near  animal  level.  Recognizing  the 
problem  comes  much  easier  than  Its  solution 
However,  of  ;.I1  the  factors  Involved.  I  am 
convinced  one  of  the  most  damaging  Is  the 
false  teaching  which  tends  to  blame  society 
for  all  the  frustrations,  woes,  and  inconven- 
iences, real  or  imaginary,  visited  upon  our 
young  people.  Teenagers,  and  their  parenu. 
have  been  subjected  to  a  foolhardy  theory 
which  condones  rebellious  conduct  against 
authority,  law  and  order,  or  any  regulatory 
measures  which  restrict  their  whims,  wishes 
desires,  and  activities.  This  astonishing 
belief  has  spread  Into  the  schoolroom,  the 
living  room,  the  courtroom,  and  now  Into 
the  streets  of  our  Nation  in  the  form  of  wild 
drunken  brawls. 

No  doubt,  society  has  failed  our  youth, 
but  not  In  the  way  many  seem  to  think 
Rather,  the  dereliction  has  been  In  the  faU- 
ure  to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  discipline 
restraint,  self-respect,  and  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  the  rights  of  others.  Conse- 
quently, the  lesson  now  is  both  painful  and 
costly 

John  Edgar  Hoover, 

Director. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  8.  19S5{ 
Hoover  Indicts  "False  TEACHmo" 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  prob- 
ably knows  more  than  anybody  else  what's 
causing  crime  to  increase  throughout  the 
Nation.  He  keeps  In  close  touch  with  local 
officials  and  police  In  all  areas,  and  certainly 
13  able  to  form  a  Judgment  as  to  whether 
recent  disturbances  have  been  due  primarily 
to  "sociological"  factors.  Hence,  his  latest 
message— published  In  the  September  issue 
of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin— about 
hoodlums  and  riots  Is  particularly  slgnlfl- 
cant. 

Hoover  does  not  accept  the  explanation — 
frequently  offered  even  in  the  administra- 
tion— that  the  disorders  can  be  blamed  on 
the  failures  of  society.    He  says: 

"It  appears  that  the  public  la  beginning 
to  gag  on  the  steady  sociological  diet  of  ex- 
cusing the  conduct  of  teenage  hoodltmis  be- 
cause society  has  failed  them.'  Resort  com- 
munities racked  by  senseless  riots  and  citi- 
zens who  cannot  venture  from  their  homes 
without  being  assaulted  and  beaten  up  are 
getting  fed  up  with  pampered  and  insolent 
youth  gangs. 

"Meanwhile,  the  question  puzzling  roost 
people  Is  what  caused  the  principles  and 
morals  of  rome  of  our  youth  to  degenerate 
to  near  animal  level.  Recognizing  the  prob- 
lem comes  much  easier  than  Its  solution. 
However,  of  all  the  factors  Involved.  I  am 
convinced  one  of  the  most  damaging  Is  the 
false  teaching  which  tends  to  blame  society 
for  all  of  the  frustrations,  woes,  and  Incon- 
veniences, real  or  Imaginary,  visited  upon 
our  young  people. 

"Teenagers  and  their  parents  have  been 
subjected  to  a  foolhardy  theory  which  con- 
dones rebellious  conduct  against  authority, 
law  and  order,  or  any  regulatory  measures 
which  restrict  their  whims,  wishes,  desires, 
and  activities.  This  astonishing  liellef  has 
spread  Into  the  schoolroom,  the  living  room, 
the  courtroom,  and  now  Into  the  streets  of 
our  Nation  In  the  form  of  wild,  drunken 
brawls. 

"No  doubt  society  has  failed  our  youth, 
but  not  In  the  way  many  seem  to  think. 
Rather,  the  dereliction  has  been  In  the 
failure  to  teach  them  the  meaning  of  disci- 
pline, restraint,  self-respect,  and  respect  for 
law   and    order    and    the    rights    of    others. 
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Consequently,  the  lesson  now  Is  both  painful 
and  costly." 

Hoover  did  not  discuss  specially  the  riots 
which  have  developed  out  of  racial  friction 
but  confined  himself  to  the  nfilsbehavlor  of 
teenagers  generally.  There  are.  however, 
many  people.  Inside  and  outside  the  Govern- 
ment, who  feel  that  to  blame  society  for  the 
recent  disturbances  is  a  convenient  excuse 
and  overlooks  the  fact  that  criminal  ele- 
ments have  tafcen  advantage  of  the  racial 
controversy. 

Just  a  lew  days  ago.  William  H.  Parker, 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
revealed  that  many  persons  who  participated 
in  the  recent  riots  la  California  were  veteran 
criminals.     He  said: 

"We  processed  2.500  of  those  arretted  and 
found  that  76  percent  of  them  had  criminal 
records  prior  to  the  riot,  •  •  •  There  were 
26  of  these  people  on  parole  at  the  time  they 
were  arrested  " 

Most  police  officers  are  unhappy  about  the 
attitude  of  the  courts  in  letting  criminals 
?r)  free.  Indeed.  Hoover,  in  his  message  In 
the  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  makes  a  com- 
ment on  this  point,  too.    He  says: 

"Some  courts  in  the  troubled  areas  are 
taking  a  more  realistic  approach  in  handling 
those  Involved  in  these  outbreaks.  New  laws 
providing  stlffer  penalties  are  being  enacted 
in  a  few  places.  We  can  only  hope  that  aii- 
tliorltte^  cve.'*ywhere  will  follow  this  trend." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  emphasis  on 
"police  brutality"  has  been  stirring  up  hos- 
tility toward  law  enforcement  and  at  the 
same  time  provokinE;  considerable  criticism 
from  thoses  responsible  for  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  criminals. 

Judge  Normin  Elklngton  of  the  California 
Superior  Court,  in  sentencing  an  ex-convict 
to  life  imprisonment  a  few  days  ago.  lashed 
out  at  the  attention  given  to  allegations 
of  "police  brut.iUty."  The  prisoner — de- 
scribed by  the  Judge  as  "the  most  vicious 
criminal"  ho  hod  ever  seen — had  claimed 
that  his  civil  rights  were  violated  by  "bnitnl- 
ity  '  on  the  part  of  the  two  arresting  ofBcers. 
and  the  charges  had  been  investigated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.    The  judge  asked: 

"How  should  a  policeman  dls.^rm  a  des- 
pcrato  criminal  coming  at  him  with  n  knife? 
Are  there  sonic  some  sporting  rules  he  must 
follov^.  such  as  allowing  the  assailant  to  draw 
flrst  blood?" 

One  colle::e  professor  In  a  pitper  presented 
to  the  American  Sociological  Association 
Convention  in  Chicago  last  week,  even  advo- 
cated that  policemen  should  carry  no  weap- 
ons. The  theory  Is  that  dis.Trmlng  them 
would  l.mprove  their  public  image  and  reduce 
antagonisms. 

Law  enforcement  Is  being  made  more  and 
more  difficult  despite  the  fact  that  the  crime 
wave  now  is  disturbing  American  life  more 
than  ai   any   other   time   in   history. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WOOL  ACT 

Mr,  McGEE,  Ml-.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  is  one  farm  program 
which  hps  Torked  well.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  Introduced  a  bill  extending 
this  act — a  b;ll  on  which  43  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  as  ccsponsors,  including 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Wool  Act  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  11  years.  I  think  It  is  im- 
po!-tani  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  1954  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  following  on  in- 
vestisation  under  section  22  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act,  recommended 
to  the  administration  that  the  duty  on 
Imported  woo!  be  increased  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  White  House  said  this  addi- 
tional duty  would  Jeopardize  U.S.  rela- 


tions with  nations  exporting  wool  to  us. 
The  National  Wool  Act  was  then  evolved 
in  lieu  of  a  tariff  increase.  Payments 
under  the  act  are  limited  to  70  percent 
of  the  duties  on  wool  and  wool  manu- 
factures. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Wool  Act  pro- 
gram is  now  costing  considerably  less 
than  it  did  during  the  early  years  of 
its  operation.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  market  price  for 
wool  has  improved,  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  of  payments  necessary  to  com- 
pensate for  tlie  difference  between  the 
market  level  and  the  incentive  level.  An 
important  factor  contributing  to  the  bet- 
ter market  prices  for  wool  has  been  the 
promotion  program  which  growers  them- 
selves have  financed  and  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  1955,  Growers  are 
spending  their  own  money  to  promote 
both  of  theii-  products — wool  and  U.mbs, 

Unfortunately,  in  the  present  program, 
there  has  been  no  reflection  whatsoever, 
through  the  incentive  level,  in  the  in- 
creased production  costs.  During  the  11 
years'  operation  of  the  Wool  Act  pro- 
gram, the  incentive  level  has  remained 
at  62  cents  while  the  costs  of  production 
have  risen  approximately  15  percent.  In 
view  of  this  and  the  further  fact  that 
costs  of  the  program  have  been  reduced 
substantially  in  recent  years,  I  strongly 
endorse  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ate Agricultuic  Committee  has  included 
in  the  farm  bill  as  a  part  of  the  Wool 
Act  extension.  This  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  formula  to  relate  the  Incentive 
price  level  to  changes  in  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  Wool  Act  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
old  and  unsatisfactoi-y  loan  program 
whereby  wool  went  into  Government 
stockpiles  at  high  storage  expense  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  built  up 
into  surpluses  that  de;iiessed  the  mar- 
ket. Certainly  it  is  much  better  to  have 
wool  selling  freely  on  the  open  market 
as  it  does  under  the  Nptlonal  Wool  Act. 

The  Wool  Act  has  helped  to  maintain 
a  domestic  sheep  industi-y  and  a  domes- 
tic supply  of  wool  so  that  the  United 
States  has  not  become  dependent  on 
foreign  producers  to  fill  our  wool  need.";. 

It  is  a  good  program,  one  that  has 
been  working  well  and  one  that  should  be 
extended. 


USE  OF  PRERECORDED  TELEPHONE 
MESSAGES  BY  EXTREMIST  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
among  those  who  have  viewed  with 
alarm  the  increasingly  common  prac- 
tice of  extremist  organizations  which 
bring  their  hate  and  vilification  to  the 
public  via  prerecorded  telephone  mes- 
sages. Others,  too.  have  commented 
upon  this  practice  which  abuses,  with 
libel,  slander,  and  falsehood,  the  mes- 
sage service  provided  by  the  telephone 
companies  of  America  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  public. 

The  attention  which  has  been  focused 
on  this  problem,  largely  by  members  of 
this  body.  Is  becoming  wider,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, The  Washington  Post  today,  Sep- 
tember 9,  carries  a  report  that  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  has 
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filed  a  protest  with  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  specifically  nam- 
ing as  an  offender  an  organization 
known  as  "Let  Freedom  Ring,"  wlilch 
operates  out  of  Sarasota.  Fla.  Recently, 
the  Denver  Post  took  editorial  note  of 
the  problem  and  urged  action  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  what  it  called  the  tele- 
phone recording  racket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  Washington  Post 
news  report  and  the  Denver  Post  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoiid,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept,  9,  1S65| 
Telephone  IVIessaces  on  Tape  Cause  Paoresr 
TO  PCC 
(By  Bumell  Helnecke) 

Chicago. — A  tape-recorded  teleplioiie  mes- 
sage operation,  which  is  labeling  the  Peace 
Corps  as  "subversive."  has  led  the  Antl- 
Defamution  League  to  tile  a  protest  with 
the  Federal  Conununicalions  Commission, 

Tlie  PCC  was  asked  to  Initiate  procec-dtngE 
requiring  telephone  companies  to  curb  "fla- 
grant abuses  of  their  recorded  message  serv- 
ice" such  as  those  listed  against  Let  Free- 
dom Ring,  Inc,  of  Sarasota.  Fla, 

The  league  took  the  action  a  few  days 
after  Issuing  a  special  4-page  "Pacts"  edi- 
tion for  August,  devoted  exclusively  to  Hie 
"Let  Freedom  Ring"  operation  across  the 
Nation. 

The  report  links  the  Let  Freedom  Ring 
telephone-recording  setup  to  the  John  Bircb 
Society  and  calls  it  "a  new  voice  of  the 
radical  right  in  America." 

The  petition  charges  that  the  anonymous 
recordings  malce  "abusive  and  extremist  at- 
uicks  and  libels  on  Individuals  ana  institu- 
tions." 

Obscene,  fraudulent  and  libelous  state- 
ments are  not  within  the  area  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  speech,  the  league's  peti- 
tion asserts.  It  acknowledges  the  telephone 
comp.^nies  cannot  be  held  liable  if  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  libelous  intent  of  the 
me.-^.^ages  broadcast  on  their  autom.itlc  an- 
nouncement service.  However,  the  petition 
decl.ircs.  once  the  officials  of  the  phone  com- 
pany are  Informed  of  libelous  content  of  & 
message,  the  company  should  be  able  to 
deny  use  of  its  facilities  for  sucli  messages. 

llie  Chicago  operation  has  been  under 
Cj\rerul  watch  of  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
officials  since  its  inception  earlier  this  year. 
Similar  phone  setups  are  operating  in  nearby 
communities  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chicngo  oOice  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nui  B'rith. 

Each  message  usually  concentrates  on  one 
subject  with  a  closing  appeal  to  send  25  cczils 
to  either  a  local  or  a  Florida  postal  box  num- 
ber for  literature  on  the  topic. 

Last  week's  Chicago  message,  for  example, 
declares:  "The  Peace  Corps.  long  a  s.icredcow 
of  the  administration,  has  become  a  lax- 
payer-flnanced  anti-American  brainwashing 
operation  for  America's  youth.  One  gets 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  something  akin  to 
the  Hitler  youth  movement,  with  o  Com- 
munist twist,  has  been  born  in  America  and 
Is  spawning  its  poison  here  and  abroad." 

An  April  message  of  former  President 
Dwiglit  D.  Eisenhower,  which  called  him  "»" 
ersatz  conservative  with  a  pro-Communist 
record"  and  "one  of  the  greatest  phonies  ever 
put  over  on  the  Amerlcon  people."  firs' 
brought  the  Let  Freedom  Ring  telephone 
setup  to  public  attention  here. 

In  October  1964.  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs 
f Republican,  of  New  York)  in  a  Senate 
speech  said  after  one  tape  contended  tl;ot 
US.  military  forces  were  demcrallzed.  that 
Pentagon  analysis  of  the  tape  "makes  it  cle^r 
how  propagandists   make  full  use  of   half- 
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truths  as  well  as  outright  falsehoods  to  give 
their  message  the  appearance  of  credulity." 
He  said  the  group  was  spreading  "suspicion, 
hate,  and  invective"  in  six  States. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League's  report  last 
xeek  declares  the  Let  Freedom  Ring  stations 
are  now  found  in  many  of  the  major  cities 
plus  a  host  of  smaller  ones, 

T:ie  messages  come  from  tapes  supplied  by 
Let  Freedom  Ring's  creator,  Dr,  William 
Campbell  Douglass,  a  Sarasota  physician 
listed  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  as  a 
John  Birch  member.  In  his  literature.  Dr. 
Douglass  says  his  Is  "a  nonprofit  corpora- 
Uon  established  to  disseminate  antl-Com- 
munlst.  anti-Socialist.  pro-American  broad- 
casts via  a  telephone  tape  recording.  Your 
'customer'  dials  a  number  and  gets  two 
minutes  of  antl-Communlst  dynamite." 

But  .'Vntl-Defamatlon  League  said  In  both 
Its  report  and  Its  FCC  petition  that  the 
scripts  consist  of  "lurid  visions  of  a  'Commu- 
nist conspiracy'  lurking  behind  civil  rights, 
the  United  Nations,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
last  three  U.S.  Presidents,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  press,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League,  and  so 


(Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Aug.  20.  1965| 
SENATORS  Tune  in  on  Hate  Calls 

Wo  hope  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Co.nimunicdtlor.8  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the 
telephone-recording  racket  being  used  In- 
cre.isingly  by  extremist  groups. 

Chairman  John  O  Pastore,  Democrat,  of 
RhcKie  Island,  says  the  phone  investigation 
will  be  part  of  a  broad  study  of  anonymity 
in  public  communications.  One  speci:.c 
study  will  be  made  of  the  adeqtiacy  of  iden- 
tification of  the  source  of  telephone  hate 
messages. 

Evidence  so  far  indicates  that  It  is  right- 
wing  extremists  who  are  using  the  record- 
ings, but  the  same  faciiltiea  are  available  to 
agitators  of  any  political  stripe. 

The  usual  technique  is  to  advertise  a  tele- 
phone number.  When  the  caller  dials  the 
aumber,  he  hears  a  transcribed  message  of 
one  .sort  or  other.  Some  are  religious,  some 
commercial.  But  the  Pastore  subcommittee 
is  concerned  about  anonymous  recordings 
tliat  are  false,  slanderous,  and  abusive. 

In  the  Senate  last  month.  Senator  Galc 
McGee,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  said  tele- 
phono  recordings  are  "a  tool  of  extremists 
coast  to  coast,"  He  spoke  particularly  or  an 
attack  on  a  "teach-In"  recently  held  at  the 
Cniversity  of  Miami.  That  recorded  mes- 
.lage,  McGee  said,  was  "an  irresponsible 
mlsh-mash  of  character  i^ssassinatlon  and 
aame-calllng,"  He  said  a  Senator  who  had 
participated  at  Miami  was  described  In  the  re- 
cording as  being  "shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
ft  Marxist  who  advocates  selective  assassina- 
tion." 

Senator  Ritssell  Long,  Democrat,  of  Lou- 
isiana, suggested  that  Congress  might  wish  to 
require  'people  who  would  use  the  telephonn 
to  transmit  recorded  messages  in  this  irre- 
spoiuible  manner  to  identify  themselves  and 
make  themselves  available  to  be  sued  for  libel 
and  slander,  or  we  should  require  that  the 
(telephone)  company  should  assume  respon- 
sibility for  permitting  that  kind  of  message 
to  be  transmitted." 

Senator  Jacob  Javits.  Republican,  of  New 
York,  who  had  complained  earlier  ol  tele- 
phone hate  campaigns,  said  phone  compa- 
nies have  no  power  to  regulate  the  use  of 
their  equipment  unless  the  use  Is  clearly 
Illegal. 

Locally  the  Mount.iln  States  Telephone  k 
Telegraph  Co.  provides  equipment  for  play- 
back messages.  Some  subscribers  offer 
prayers  and  other  inspirational  messages 
Others  are  promotional  and  coirunerclsl. 
I^ost  year  in  Boulder,  however,  an  orgajiiza- 
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tlon  identifying  Itself  as  "Let  Freedom  Ring  " 
sponsored  a  series  ot  racist  messages. 

The  telephone  company  here  is  unaware  of 
current  uses  of  this  type,  but  the  company 
does  not  censor  messages  or  monitor  them. 
Phone  customers  who  apply  for  playback 
service  are  treated  generally  like  other  cus- 
tomers so  long  as  they  do  not  practice  ob- 
icenlty  or  break  other  laws. 

The  legal  presumption  is  tliat  the  cus- 
tomer is  basically  responsible  for  his  use  of 
the  telephone.  The  Pastore  subcommittee — 
properly,  we  think— will  try  to  find  out  na- 
tionally whether  some  customers  are  respon- 
sible enough. 


NEW    YORK   STATE   SOCIETY  WINS 
AWARD 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
the  selection  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Washin-^ton,  as  the  most  out- 
standing State  society  of  the  year.  The 
New  York  State  Society  was  presented 
with  the  Roy  C.  Haines  Memorial  Award 
in  recognition  of  their  civic  and  charita- 
ble activities  during  the  past  year. 

The  New  York  State  Society  has  many 
members  who  are  making  an  important 
contribution  to  our  Federal  Government 
here  in  Washington.  Their  additional 
participation  in  this  society  is  a  testi- 
mony to  their  public  spirit, 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  society  for  the  excellent 
program  that  they  have  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  about  the  society 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  29,  1965,  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  29,  1865] 

State  Societies — Confehencs  Honors   New 

York 

I  By  Adelaide  Harris ) 

The  New  York  State  Society  has  captured 
the  Roy  C.  Haines  Memorial  Award  given 
anually  by  the  Conference  of  State  Societies 
for  the  most  outstanding  State  society  of 
the  year. 

The  silver  trophy  went  to  the  Empire  State 
at  a  conference  party  given  Friday  night  to 
honor  Joseph  C.  Brown,  former  president 
of  the  conference.  The  event  took  place  In 
the  Crystal  Room  of  the  Naval  Weapons 
Plant,  with  conference  vice  president,  Col. 
Robert  J.  Schissell.  as  host. 

State  Societies  receiving  honorable  men- 
tion were  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Massa- 
chusetts, Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

In  the  absence  of  New  York  State  Society 
president  Richard  J.  Sullivan,  who  is  chief 
counsel  for  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, E.  Erwin  Dollar,  an  officer  of  the  New 
York  group,  received  the  award. 

On  hand,  too,  was  conference  head  L.  Ray 
Smath,  of  Kentucky. 

Brown.  In  his  presentation  speech,  noted 
that  omcera  of  the  New  York  State  Society 
have  not  only  served  their  own  group  but 
"have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
and  talent"  to  the  conference,  as  well.  He 
said  that  they  have  raised,  through  the  1964- 
65  season,  nearly  si. 000  for  civic  and  char- 
itable purposes.  He  also  observed  that  they 
have  attracted  top  Government  offlclals.  civic 
leaders,  and  business  executives  to  many  re- 
ceptions and  benefits  throughout  the  year. 


TESTIMONY  BY  SENATOR  MORSE 
RAISES  SM-iVLL  BUSINESS  ISSUES 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  Senator  Morse,  testified 
recently  before  the  Patent  Subcommit- 
tee on  pending  bills  to  foi-mulate  a  uni- 
form patent  policy. 

The  Senator  has  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  compiling  a  liistory  of 
Government  patent  legislation  and  the 
consequences  of  alternative  policies. 
After  showing  that  the  two  or  three  larg- 
est firms  received  most  of  the  Govern- 
ment's R.  &  D.  awards.  Senator  Morse 
advocated  that  small  business  be  given 
fair  and  equitable  access  to  the  results 
of  this  research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle fiom  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
20,  summarizing  this  testimony  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  20,  1885] 

Morse    Calls    Patent    Bill    Clause    Effort 

To  S-teal  Billions 

(By  Morton  Mlntzl 

Senator  Watne  Mokse.  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, said  yesterday  that  a  key  provision  In 
a  pending  bill  amounts  to  "an  attempt  by 
private  business  and  its  representatives  to 
steal"  patent  rights  to  Ulllions  of  dollars 
worth  of  public  property. 

He  testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
which  is  winding  up  hearings  on  proposals 
intended  to  unify  a  now  diverse  set  of  Gov- 
ernment patent  policies. 

The  central  issue  is  the  ownership  and  use 
of  property  rights  in  Inventions  made  with 
Government  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures of  »15  billion  a  year.  All  but  S3 
billion  Is  spent  with  private  contractors. 

Although  Senator  John  L.  McClelus.v,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  is  spoiLsoring  the 
measure  attacked  in  part  by  Morse,  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  said  It  Is  largely  an 
administration  bill. 

The  provision  Morse  denounced  wo>ild 
permit  title  to  Government-financed  discov- 
eries to  be  vested  In  the  contractors  that 
make  them.  This  is  now  done- — even  Ijefore 
the  inventions  are  made — by  the  Defense 
Department. 

By  regulation  that  Morse  said  "is  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  law"  that  created  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, NASA  also  permits  advance  waiver  of 
patent  rights  to  contractors. 

Morse  said  the  provision  would  "sweep 
away"  10  laws,  enacted  over  the  last  30  years, 
under  which  other  agencies  retain  title  to 
discoveries  they  finance  but  make  them 
available  to  all  industry. 

The  agencies  Include  the  Agriculture  and 
Interior  Department,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  with  certain  exceptions,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  provision  would  stimulate  a  trend 
toward  monopoly  and  concentration.  Morse 
said.  It  would  enable  large  firms  to  become 
bigger  and  more  powerful  and  put  Increas- 
ing pressure  on  small  business,  including 
300.000  small  manufacturers,  "to  merge,  sell. 
or  be  driven  out  of  business." 

Morse  said  that  about  S5  percent  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  funds,  goes 
to  a  handful  of  large  corporations,  which 
take  out  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  patents- 
Several  subcommittee  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied that  contractors  require  Incentives  to 
risk  the  often  substantial  sums   needed  to 
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develop  a  pntented  discovery  to  the  point 
of  u.^elulness  and  marketubillty. 

Yesterdiiy,  for  example,  WBlter  A-  MunuB 
of  Philadelphia,  president  of  Smith  Kline  «r 
French  L.  boratorles  made  this  point  regard- 
ing drug  discoveries  to  which  the  Govern- 
meut.  drug  houses,  and  scientific  Inslltutlonu 
i\i\  hnve  contributed. 

Munns  said  that  SKP  has  been  unable  to 
win  Go\'ernmc-nt  .Tcreemeiit  to  give  the  firm 
•*refl£onrihle  exclusive  rights,"  although  in 
ixn  example  he  cited.  SKF  already  has  In- 
vented a  urge  sum  and  wuuld  hiive  to  spend 
a  great  de.il  more  to  tett  and  prepare  u  new 
compound  lor  lium^tn  use. 

MoesE  said  It  would  be  "clilld's  play"  for 
the  subcommittee  to  provide  Incentives  to 
coiitructnrs  In  case."?  like  this. 

H^  ad-ocrited  legislation  under  which 
Gover-iinent  atencies.  while  retaining  title 
to  inventions  they  fiiiftncc  wholly  or  In  piirt. 
would  h.ive  flexible  powers  to  grant  patent 
licenses  -exclusive  or  nonexclusive,  as  clr- 
cumstunces  dictate— to  inventing  contrac- 
tors. 

The  licenses  would  run  for  a  to  5  years 
iintj  could  be  renewed.  The  Government 
would  waive  title  only  under  "emergency 
conditions." 

Morse  recalled  the  publicly  financed  de- 
velopment of  H  test  to  detect  PKU,  a  pre- 
vent.ihlo  form  of  mental  retardation.  He 
said  that  a  privite  licensee  had  priced  the 
test  at  52  cents  per  baby,  hut  that  after  the 
Public  Health  Service  took  Utle  to  the  dis- 
covery, commercial  Ilrms  sold  the  test  profit- 
ably for  I'i  to  2  cents  per  baby. 


APOSTLE   ISLANDS   NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a  pro- 
posal lor  a  57.500-acre  Apostle  Islands 
national  lakeshore  in  norihem  Wiscon- 
sin, developed  by  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment task  force,  was  announced  on  Sun- 
day. August  29.  On  September  7, 1  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  carry  out  this  splendid 
proposal. 

I  do  not  recall  any  comparable  legis- 
lative proposal  which  has  met  with  such 
Immediate,  widespread  editorial  endorse- 
ment In  my  State.  Already  this  proposal 
to  save  one  of  the  most  significant  na- 
tural areas  in  the  Midwest,  for  the  per- 
manent enjoyment  of  conservationists, 
nature  lovers,  hunters,  fishermen,  and 
many  others,  ha.s  been  endorsed  by  many 
of  our  outstanding  Wisconsin  news- 
papers. On  September  7.  I  introduced 
editorials  praising  the  project  from  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Ashland  Press, 
Chippewa  Falls  Herald,  Portage  Regis- 
ter, and  the  Eau  Claire  Telegram, 

Today  I  wish  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  editorials  from  newspapers  rang- 
ing from  the  tiny  but  lively  Mellen 
Weekly-Record  to  the  Milwaukee 
.Journal,  Wisconsin's  largest  newspaper. 
Also.  I  wish  to  offer  editorials  from 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the  Appleton 
Post-Cre.?ccnt  and  a  column  of  news 
comments  from  the  Superior  Evening 
Telegram. 

.411  of  these  newspapers  describe  the 
project  as  a  fine  opportunity  to  meet  our 
soaring  demand  for  recreational  space 
while  also  doing  something  for  a  vast 
-section  of  the  Midwest,  whose  people 
have  missed  out  on  the  economic  boom 
enjoyed  by  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce 
the  editorials  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Sept.  5.  1965 1 
Apostle  Islands  Park 

Pew  who  view  tlic  hilly  green  loveliness  of 
Wisconsin's  Buyfleld  PenlnsuUi.  with  Its  off- 
shore Islands  beckoning  from  Lake  Superior, 
remain  Indifferent  to  Its  charm  It  Im- 
pressed the  late  President  Kennedy  during  a 
helicopter  swing  over  the  area  2  years  ago. 

Now  Senator  Nelson.  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, has  released  details  of  a  plan  to  put 
all  but  oiie  of  the  Islands,  shore  portions  of 
the  peninsula  and  the  Bad  Rlvcr-Kakagon 
Slough  Lrea  e^ist  of  Ashland  Into  one  rtcre.i- 
tlonal  package  as  a  new  Federal  park.  It 
would  be  called  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Liikesliore 

An  Interior  Department  task  force  study 
brought  out  these  facts;  More  than  a  third 
of  the  57.600  acres  belng~>y«<J  already  la  in 
public  ownership — Federal.  State,  county. 
Value  of  the  land  Involved  is  set  at  about 
C2.9  million  but  acquisition  costs  probably 
would  be  lowered  through  grants  or  land 
transfers  from  various  public  owiiers. 

Even  at  the  higher  price,  this  Is  a  good 
bitrgaln  In  superb  scenic  land.  By  contrast 
the  Nalloiinl  Fore.^t  Service  now  hopes  to  biiy 
the  far  smaller  (18.352  acres)  Sylvanla  tract 
In  the  Upper  Peninsula  lor  a  pr;ce  which 
probably  will  exceed  »S  million. 

Portions  of  two  Indian  reservations  are 
Included  in  the  plan.  Indian  councils  will 
be  asked  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  sell, 
lease,  or  trade  their  land  within  the  proposed 
project,  a  practical,  and  tactful  approach  to 
the  matter. 

Without  disparaging  the  project  In  the 
least,  it  Is  possible  to  maintain  a  certain 
skepticism  over  glowing  predictions  that  the 
fntiire  parks  eventually  will  pump  $7.2  mil- 
lion a  year  Into  the  area  economy  and  at- 
tract 920.000  visits  a  year.  Still,  study  after 
study  predicts  an  almost  Insatiable  future 
ptiblic  demand  for  Just  such  recreation  lands 
as  these. 

The  Important  thing  Is  to  preserve  portions 
of  this  superb  region,  while  It  stil!  Is  avail- 
able at  such  a  bargain  price,  and  develop  It 
wisely  as  a  whole  In  the  future  public  Inter- 
est. Tlie  alternative  may  be  piecemeal  and 
possibly  unwise  development  In  private 
hands. 

IFrom  the  Appleton  Post-Crescent. 

Sept.  3.  19631 

APOS.TLE  Islands  Park 

There  will  be  some  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
carried  out  by  a  blU  Introduced  Into  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Gaylohd  Nelson,  to  create 
a  national  park  of  the  Apostle  Islands  and 
a  piece  of  the  Lake  Superior  shoreline.  But 
overall  it  is  a  sound  proposition  both  to 
expand  recreational  resources  and  to  Im- 
prove economic  conditions  In  a  lagging  area. 

Private  property  owners  are  usually  con- 
cerned when  such  parks  are  created  and 
with  reason.  But  about  37  percent  of  the 
area  proposed  for  the  new  park  Is  already 
publicly  owned  although  there  are  more  tJiaa 
a  hundred  cottages  in  the  area.  However, 
resident*  could  continue  to  use  their  prop- 
erty for  25  years  and  the  public  lands  could 
remain  under  State  ownership.  Local  tax 
rolls  would  be  somewhat  affected,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  Increase  In  visitors  to  the  area 
with  the  resulting  Increase  In  employment 
opportunities  and  value  of  privately  owned 
adioliiing  property  should  serve  to  balance 
the  loss. 

WhUe  sometimes  park  proposals  have  valid 
opposition  in  that  the  land  might  be  better 
adapted  for  private  use — Including  prlvately- 
o^ned  cottages  and  wilderness  areas — there 
Is  often  a  shortsighted  attitude  among  locoj 
residents.      Northern    Wisconsin's    economy 
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has  not  grown  with  that  of  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  It  has  been  plagued 
with  the  closing  of  iron  mines  and  a  vlrtiioi 
end  to  the  once  lucrative  logging  Industry 
Practically  the  only  new  business  In  much 
of  the  area  In  recent  years  has  been  thai 
of  winter  skiing  Tourism  has  developed 
Into  on  extensive  Industry  in  much  of  the 
Nation  including  northern  Wisconsin  ana 
a  national  park  in  the  Apostle  Isl.iada  should 
serve  to  expnnd  it. 

More  and  more  Americans  take  to  the 
fields  and  streams,  the  woods  and  the  lakes 
for  their  vacations  every  year.  Canipin" 
ha..)  become  big  business.  There  is  a  neetl! 
net  only  for  extensive  areas  for  such  sports 
as  fishing  and  sailing  and  activities  hke 
swimming  and  water  skiing  but  tor  hlklrij; 
trails  and  remote  campsitCJ*.  Willie  some 
find  recreation  In  competition  and  sport 
others  And  It  In  the  vastness  of  forests  iind 
the  beauty  of  untramraeled  beaches.  The 
proposals  for  the  Apostle  Islands  woul;i 
Include  all  such  opportunities. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Sept.  7.  1965| 
Growino  Late 

America's  open  spaces  and  unspoiled  water- 
ways are  fast  being  gobbled  up  by  encroach- 
ing civilization.  It  is  none  too  soon  to  act 
to  preserve  the  few  refugees  that  still  remain. 

Every  effort  should  be  expended  to  save. 
for  ourselves  and  for  posterity,  two  such 
refuges  In  Wisconsin. 

One  Is  a  national  hike  shore,  proposed  for 
the  Apostle  Islands  region,  near  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Superior.  The  other  Is  a  no- 
tional scenic  rlverway  along  the  St.  Croix 
River. 

SHORE    LINE   DRIVE    PROPOSED 

The  proposed  Apostle  Islands  lakcshore 
would  preserve  the  wild,  almost  unsettled 
area  of  the  State  for  hiking,  fishing,  and 
sightseeing,  to  be  administered  by  the  na- 
tional park  service.  A  norrow  stilp.  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  niil'^  wide  and  30  miles 
long,  would  run  along  the  Biy field  Penin- 
sula shore  line.  A  drive  would  be  built  so 
that  visitors  could  .=ce  the  lake  and  the 
nearby  Islands.  In  Ashland  Countj'.  a  10.000- 
acre  wild  rice  marsh  would  be  preserved  In  Its 
natural  state  as  a  wildlife  sanctuary  and 
fishing  preserve.  Most  of  the  22  AposUe  Is- 
lands would  be  Included  In  the  project,  and 
some  of  them  would  be  equipped  with  mlni- 
mtma  docking  facilities,  hiking  trails,  camp- 
sites, and  a  ranger  station. 

The  St.  Croix  rlverway  project  would  create 
a  narrow  strip  along  both  the  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  banks  of  the  river,  which  would 
be  protected  by  scenic  easements  and  zoning. 
The  rlverway  would  Include  a  wild  river 
section  on  the  upper  90  miles  of  the  St 
Croix  and  the  length  of  its  Wisconsin  tribu- 
tary, the  Namekagon  River,  and  a  recreation 
section  on   the  lower  St.  Croix. 

A  Federal  commission  has  urged  a  grent 
expansion  of  our  Nation's  outdoor  recrea- 
tion faculties  to  meet  a  demand  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  tripled  by  the  year  2000.  The 
facilities  In  the  shortest  supply  and  In  the 
greatest  demand  are  water  based  recreation 
projects  near  large  centers  of  population. 

The  lower  St.  Croix,  generally  considered 
the  last  large  clean  river  near  a  major  popu- 
lation center  in  the  Midwest.  Is  within  a  half 
hour  drive  of  the  growing  1.7  million  popula- 
tion Twin  Cities  area.  This  river  and  iff 
banks  must  be  preserved  for  public  recre:i- 
tlon. 

These  two  proposals  have  a  good  chance  o' 
becoming  reality.  The  Apostle  Islands  pi  in 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, which  has  called  for  the  expenditure 
of  about  $11  million  over  a  6-year  develop- 
ment period. 

The  St.  Croix  proposal  has  been  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, which  has  urged  the  spending  c! 
S6-5  million  over  5  years  for  development  of 
the  rlverway. 
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These  plans  deserve  the  support  of  all  Wis- 
consin- In  not  too  many  years,  we'll  be  glad 
wc  had  the  foresight  to  preserve  these  price- 
less assets. 

iprom  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram. 
Aug.  31.  1956] 

ISTTEHEST   IN    APOSTLE    ISLANDS   PROPOSAL    SAID 
ENTHDSUSTIC 

ASHLAND. — Interest  In  the  Apostle  Islands 
national  lakeshore  proposal,  which  was  ex- 
plained at  hearings  In  Ashland,  Saturday,  was 
described  as  being  most  enthusiastic. 

Experts  were  present  from  Washington. 
Philadelphia.  Minneapolis,  top  men  In  the 
neld  of  study.  Including  Superintendent 
Johnson  the  Isle  Royal  National  Park. 

The  subject  was  the  proposed  til  million 
Apostle  Island  lakeshore  project,  which  U.S. 
senator  Gatlobd  Nelson  will  Introduce  this 
week  at  Washington.  DC.  The  officials  were 
in  A.shland  to  explain  the  various  details  to 
county  board  officials  and  other  interested 
persons. 

The  proposal  Is  expected  to  add  »7  million 
s  year  In  new  business  In  this  region  and  to 
provide  a  30-miIe  scenic  driveway  all  along 
the  Bayfield  Peninsula  lakeshore.  The 
prospect  for  this  highway  on  the  Lake  Su- 
perior shore  from  Red  Cliff  north  to  Cornu- 
copia excited  great  Interest  on  the  part  of 
ever\'one.  It  was  reported. 

Those  at  the  hearing  estimated  that  the 
A[x-.stle  project  would  create  at  least  480 
new  Jobs  In  the  area:  would  Include  purchase 
and  development  of  "21  of  the  Apostle  group 
(all  except  Madeline  which  Bireody  Is  devel- 
oped! and  that  would  create  arrangements 
for  continuous  boat  service  to  a  number  of 
the  islands.  It  would  necessitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  portable  docks,  ranger  station, 
nature  trails,  nature  study  projects,  camp 
sites,  lodge,  and  opportunities  for  many  other 
features.  A  marina  for  small  craft  at  Red 
ClIH  Creek,  north  of  Bayfield,  was  discussed, 
and  nn  observation  tower  for  nature  lovers 
to  view  the  primitive  Rakngon  Sloughs  north 
of  Odanah.  where  countless  species  of  animal 
sod  bird  life  abound. 

Questions  were  asked  and  answered  con- 
cerning hunting  and  fishing  regulations  It 
was  stated  that  these  would  continue  under 
State  laws.  Payment  to  private  property 
owners  was  explained.  Tliose  with  cottages 
alre.-.dy  In  the  region  could  accept  lifetime 
tenancy  or  arrangements  of  Z5-year  tenancy, 
or  a  fair  value  of  purchase  of  property  after 
appr.iisal- 

Tbe  bearing  was  purely  Informative  with 
no  action  taken,  but  the  day  was  described 
»s  one  of  the  "tops"  In  the  history  of  devel- 
opment in  this  era.  There  was  no  question 
thnt  it  bore  a  powerful  impetus  on  the  local 
level. 

(Prom  the  Mellen  Weekly -Record.  Sept    2 

1965) 

A  Mf5T  FOB  Northern  Wisconsin  Economy 

(By  Jasper  Landry  I 

The  proposed  $11  million  Apostle  Islands 
national  lakeshore  recreational  area  Is  almost 
too  eood  to  be  true. 

It  is.  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
answer  to  the  revival  of  northern  Wisconsin 
economy  which  has  been  a  serious  problem 
Nr  some  time  and  finally  climaxed  with  the 
closing  of  the  mines  In  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  facts  given  at  Saturday's  public  meet- 
ing at  Ashland  by  officials  from  Washington 
and  the  information  provided  by  an  inten- 
5Ke  study  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
left  little  doubt  as  to  what  the  national  park 
Would  do  lor  this  region 

Pp  until  Saturday,  many  people  In  north- 
em  Wisconsin  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Dational  park  development  was  wishful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  a  few  people.  The 
Uncere  approach  and  extensive  work  In  com- 
piling data  and  Information  that  went  Into 
Saturday's  meeting,  and  the  enthusiastic  and 


almost  feverish  willingness  of  U.S.  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelsen  to  "see  It  through,"  has 
kindled  an  amazing  Interest  for  the  project. 
This  Is  by  far  the  soundest  of  any  proposal 
to  help  the  north  that  has  been  presented  In 
many  years. 

While  there  has  been  skepticism  In  some 
places  at  the  Federal  Government's  attempt 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  woods,  this  Is  one  pro- 
posal that  has  captured  the  Imagination  of 
the  most  critical. 

We  must  give  every  encouragement  pos- 
sible to  the  people,  both  private  and  in  the 
political  and  government  field,  to  make  this 
dream  come  true. 


J.  LEONARD  REINSCH 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  current  edition  of  the  maga- 
zine Atlanta  contains  a  fascinating  ar- 
ticle about  one  of  Atlanta's  foremost  cit- 
izens and  one  of  the  country's  leading 
broadcast  executives — Mr.  J.  Leonard 
Reinsch. 

A  close  friend  of  mine  of  many  years 
standing,  Mr.  Reinsch  is  president  of  the 
Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.,  an  Atlanta- 
based  firm  which  operates  a  number  of 
radio  and  television  enterprises  through- 
out the  Nation.  He  is  the  dynamic 
spirit  that  has  built  this  company  into 
one  of  the  outstanding  success  stories  of 
the  broadcast  industry. 

As  this  article  by  Norman  Shavln  re- 
lates, Mr.  Reinsch  literally  has  grow* 
up  with  the  broadcast  industry.  His 
vast  knowledge  of  the  field  and  lare  abil- 
ities in  all  phases  of  broadcasting  have 
won  him  not  only  a  merited  position  of 
preeminence  within  the  industry,  but 
have  placed  him  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  broader  realm  of  national 
affairs. 

He  has  served  as  an  adviser  and  con- 
sultant in  radio  and  television  to  every 
Democratic  President  since  FrankUn 
Roosevelt  and  as  executive  director  of 
every  Democratic  National  Convention 
since  1956.  Currently  he  is  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation. 

We  Georgians  are  proud  of  Mr. 
Reinsch's  many  accomplishments  in 
broadcasting  and  of  the  rich  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  this  great  media  of 
communications. 

I  believe  all  Mcmbei-s  of  this  body  will 
find  this  account  of  Mr.  Reinsch's  excit- 
ing career  Interesting  reading,  and  I  ask 
un.animous  consent  that  it  be  published 
m  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Angel  on  His  SnotTLOcB 
(By  Norman  Shavln) 

"I'd  love  to  have  the  status  quo,  but 
we're  not  going  to  be  that  way.  Nobody 
who  ever  fought  lor  the  status  quo  ever 
won.  I'm  a  believer  In  'Get  thar  fustest 
with  the  mostest."    It's  a  good  lesson." 

Confederate  cavalry  Gen.  Nathan  Bed- 
ford Forrest  coined  the  ungrammatlcal 
epigram  as  a  determined  summation  of  how 
to  unhinge  Yankees.  The  gentleman  who 
quoted  Forrest,  and  who  lives  by  the  dictum. 
rides  a  different  horse — broadcasting — an 
animal  of  unpredictable  mood  and  tempera- 
ment. Forrest's  contemporary  disciple  Is. 
says  a  close  friend  and  admiring  broadcast- 


ing leader,  "a  gentile  Sammy  Gilck.  In  Its 
best  meaning."  Sammy  Gllck  was  the  hero 
of  Schulberg's  "What  Makes  Sammy  Run?  ' 
a  self-propelled  figure  who  raced  toward 
dominance  with  such  unerring  certainty 
that  his  shadow  always  came  in  a  poor  third' 
well  behind  his  awesome  reputation. 

Broadcasting's  "Sammy  Gllck."  says  a 
friend,  "is  constantly  on  the  run.  but  knows 
precisely  where  he's  headmg.  He's  the  best 
organized  individual  I've  ever  known.  In  a 
sort  of  disorganized  way.  He's  constantly 
making  little  notes  and  stuffing  them  In  his 
P'jcket.    He  never  misses  a  trick." 

The  "organized  note-stuffer"  has  labored 
for  years  in  the  vineyards  of  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  but  never  for  pay.  His 
salary  is  more  than  any  President  ever  e;i- 
Joyed.  though  the  company  he  runs  Is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  he  once  was  offered,  by  one 
President,  a  sensitive  governmental  post  but 
did  not  take  the  Job,  partly  because  of 
a  minor  flap  the  projected  appointment 
raised.  He  is  on  a  firEt-n,<ime  basis  with 
practically  every  member  of  the  Federal  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  who  has  attended  a 
Democratic  National  Convention  the  last 
tlu-ec  times  out.  In  his  ovra  industry,  he  Is 
admired  by  contemporary  titans  as  a  know- 
ing giant  who  makes  the  Jolly  green  for 
stockholders.  Almost  26  years  ago.  when 
he  was  but  33.  Broadcasting  magazine,  the 
industry  bible,  called  him  a  dynamo,  a 
Etatement-of-fact.  not  a  cliche,  not  a  pre- 
diction, as  time  has  repeatedly  proved 

The  "dynamo."  the  "organized  note- 
stuffer."  the  "gentile  Sammy  Gllck"  Is 
Leonard  Reinsch,  president  of  Cox  Broadcast- 
ing Corp..  one  of  the  few  Atlanta-based  firms 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  a 
man  paid  SlOO.OOO  annually  to  lead  a  com- 
pany which  earned  more  than  J2I  million 
last  year,  an  Increase  of  more  than  46  per- 
cent over  1963. 

The  increase  In  revenue  Is  attributable,  in 
part,  to  Mr.  Reinsch's  firm  posture  about 
progress:  "We're  not  going  to  be  caught  in 
the  buggy-whip  business  when  automobiles 
are  In  vogue" 

Today,  the  Cox  Corp.  owns  five  TV  stations. 
four  radio  outlets  (each  Is  AM  and  FMi  and 
operates  several  CATV  (community  antenna 
TV)  systems  ranging  from  Washington  state 
to  Pennsylvania.  The  Cox  broadcasting  com- 
plex employs  more  than  800  persons  and. 
with  its  cautious  corporate  eye  on  dlversl- 
ficotlon  (possibly  Into  electronics  Industries i 
"growth"  is  the  byword. 

Leonard  Reinsch  Is  the  hub  of  Cox's  cor- 
porate wheel,  a  wheel  propelled  also  by  care- 
fully selected  executives.  "Im  a  great  be- 
liever." he  said.  "In  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity. We  have  good  executives,  and  they  have 
complete  authority  In  their  own  areas  We 
discuss  policy  problems — but  these  men  know 
best  their  own  communities  and  people. 
Their  responsibility  is  to  run  good  and  profit- 
able organizations  and  take  part  in  their 
communities.  We  lay  great  store  in  having 
•backup'  people  to  promote  from  within." 
(Virtually  all  of  the  corporation's  key  execu- 
tives are  veterans  of  its  ranks,  t 

"There  ore  certain  characteristics  we  look 
for  In  an  executive."  he  said.  "Good  intelli- 
gence, good  education,  an  intense  Interest  In 
his  work,  a  suble  temperament,  reliability, 
a  good  famUy  life,  and  financial  responsibil- 
ity. I  cannot  tolerate  a  lack  of  interest  or 
pride  In  work,  or  for  any  executive  to  be 
Ignorant  of  his  Job.  I  cannot  understand 
why  everybody  doesn't  have  the  same  pride 
in  his  work  as  I  do."  This  is  not  a  complaint. 
It  Is  rather  a  statement  of  position. 

These  may  seem  strong  demands  on  time, 
dedication,  and  loyalty.  But  no  firm.  In- 
tensely competitive  for  a  market,  can  erect 
a  stable,  progressive  structure  on  weak  props. 
And  no  Cox  staffer  can  match  Reinsch's  dedi- 
cation.   He's  on  the  road  a  total  of  9  months 
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out  of  each  yejr.  engaged  In  corporate  mat- 
ters. Industry  problems,  and  driven  by  the 
Intense  determmailon  to  "get  Ihar  fustest 
with  the  moetest,"  One  has  but  to  scan  his 
fchedule  for  a  typical  3-wcck  period  to  grasp 
the  intensity  of  his  enormous  drive.  As  he 
detailed  it.  In  brief: 

On  the  5th  day  of  a  recent  month,  he 
led  a  board  meeting  in  Atlanta,  already 
awnre  that  he  wouldn't  Bee  his  Northslde 
Drive  home  for  days  to  come  On  the  7th. 
he  was  in  New  York  to  receive  an  industry 
aw.T.rd,  On  the  Bth.  back  in  Atlanta,  leaving 
on  the  9th  for  Phoenix,  Arl?:.,  for  a  meetiue- 
On  the  nth.  he  was  In  Palna  Springs,  Calif., 
to  attend  a  bo.trd  meeting  of  Broadcast  Music. 
Inc..  during  which  period  he  spent  more  than 
10  hour."!,  while  in  his  pajamas,  negotiating 
on  the  plione  for  o  professional  football  team 
franchise.  On  the  12th.  he  flew  to  New  York 
for  more  football  negotiations  ( involving 
Atlant.i  Stadium)  and  to  meet  corporation 
executives  from  Miami,  Atlanta,  and  New 
York.  He  left  promptly  for  Phoeais  but  was 
deflected  in  Chicago  for  other  business. 
Prom  there,  he  went  to  Baltimore.  Md..  then 
took  a  train  for  New  York.  On  the  13th,  he 
left  It  for  Denver,  again  to  nejotiate  for  the 
team,  the  Broncos,  engaging  In  talks  which, 
after  2  days,  proved  fruitless. 

Mr-  Reinsch's  inability  to  secure  a  pro 
football  team,  to  meet  the  terms  of  a  fran- 
chise with  the  American  Football  League, 
did  not  diminish  Atlpnlii's  awaxenesa  that 
he  contributed  mightily  to  the  final  result. 
In  the  forefront  of  such  plans,  he  agreed 
that  the  Cox  Corp.  would  pay  87.500000  for 
the  AFL  franchise,  on  the  condition  he  could 
secure  a  lease  with  the  stadium  (and  line  up 
a  team,  of  course).  Reinsch's  major  ap- 
proach was  to  the  Denver  Broncos;  this  fell 
through.  Some  Inquiry  also  vips  made  of  the 
San  Francisco  Ch.irgers.  The  NFL  "frowned 
on  a  corporation  owning  a  franchise."  as  one 
ofllclal  put  It,  so  Reinsch  went  after  an  AFL 
pact.  In  June.  Rankin  Smith  secured  a  fran- 
chise from  the  National  Football  League,  with 
plans  to  field  a  team  In  the  stadium  starting 
in  the  fall  of  1966.  AFL  games  are  on  NBC- 
TV,  with  which  the  local  Cox  outlet.  WSB- 
TV.  Is  affiliated.  The  NFL  games,  broadcast 
via  CBS-TV  (IM  present  contract  ends  at  the 
close  of  the  1986-67  season),  apparently  will 
be  seen  on  WAGA-TV  WSB's  prime  com- 
petitor locally.  It  is  presumed.  In  keeping 
with  telecasting  traditions,  that  game.s  played 
at  the  Atlanta  Stadium  will  no':  be  televised 
within  a  radius  of  at  le.ist  50  miles  of 
Atlanta. 

On  the  15th.  he  flew  to  Los  Angeles  (met 
there  by  his  wife  and  daughter).  On  the 
16th.  he  met  with  radio  and  CATV  olBcials 
in  Lo.=;  .Angeles,  returning,  on  the  17th.  to 
Palm  Springs  for  the  continuing  BMI  meet- 
ings. He  was  back  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  22d. 
That  same  day,  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  to 
meet  vUh  officials  of  KTVL'.  one  of  the  newer 
Cox  TV  acquisitions,  and  2  d.ays  later  was 
la  Sacramento.  Calif.,  for  more  CATV  ses- 
sions. On  the  2Sth.  he  was  in  San  Francisco 
again,  for  C.\TV  talk*,  and  stayed  overnight 
for  more  sessions  with  KTVTJ  officials.  On 
the  27th— 3  weeks  after  he  left  Atlanta — he 
was  home  again,  with  a  new  cycle  of  trips 
looming. 

What  makes  Leonard  Reinsch  run?  What 
are  his  personal,  and  his  corporate,  ambi- 
tions? "They're  the  same  thing."  he  smiles, 
and  Mr.  Reinsch  usually  Is  f^mlllng.  though 
one  senses  that  the  warm  and  genuine  smile 
has  hartlenpd  when  the  chips  are  down  or 
the  pressures  up.  (Said  an  ex-employee, 
perhaps  soufrd:  "Nobody  can  smile  that 
much.")  Where  one  observer,  who  knows 
him.  reg.ards  Reinsch  this  way.  "He  enjoys 
being  a  big  operator."  an  associate  suggests: 
"He  has  a  strong  desire  for  recognition  by 
people  of  substance.  The  only  way  he  can 
possibly  receive  that  recognition  Is  by  doing 
things   others   can't  do — or  by  doing  them 


better."    The  question  persists:  'What  makes 
Mr.  Reinsch  run? 

"I've  often  wondered,"  says  another  as- 
sociate. "I  don't  think  he's  after  wealth  or 
power.  It's  an  inborn  de.5lre  for  accomplish- 
ment, a  desire  to  build,  but  not  necesarlly 
for  himself.  He  doesn't  own  this  company. 
but  he  couldn't  work  any  harder  for  It  If 
he  did."  Others  cite  his  "tremendous  energy, 
his  enthusiasm  for  anvthlng  he  docs,  hla 
complete  dedication.  He's  pretty  much  all 
business:  he  doesn't  chase  the  cocktail  cir- 
cuit." 

Listen  to  Reinsch:  "I  enjoy  the  growth  of 
this  company  and  the  people  In  the  organiza- 
tion." Said  a  friend:  "He  has  the  uncanny 
ability  to  surround  himself  with  people  he 
has  confidence  In."  Reinsch,  again:  "I  en- 
Joy  the  acceptance  of  the  corporation.  We're 
an  Instrument  for  the  pood."  There  Is  pride 
mingled  with  accomplishment  and  fulflU- 
ment,  personally,  all  strong  motive  powers. 

Prank  Galther,  a  corporation  vIcB  presi- 
dent who  directs  all  Its  TV  properties,  hns 
worked  for  Reinsch  19  years,  competing 
against  him,  before  that,  for  13  years  when 
Galther  was  with  WGST.  "He  has  an  end- 
less supply  of  energy."  says  Galther.  "It's 
a  terrific  Job  for  us  to  keep  up  with  him. 
His  real  relaxation  Is  work  But  he'R  very 
human  In  spite  of  the  fast  business  pace  he 
takes."  Has  Galther  ever  run  afoul  of 
Reinsch?  "If  I've  ever  been  on  the  wrong 
side  of  him.  he's  let  me  know  It.  and  we've 
worked  It  out." 

Marcus  Bartlett.  a  corporation  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  CATV  complex,  has 
known  Reinsch  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
"When  he  first  came  to  Atlanta  25  years  ago 
to  evaluate  the  WSB  staff."  says  Bartlett. 
"he  told  me:  'I  want  you  to  continue  In  your 
capacity  and  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing: 
I  don't  want  any  yes-men  around  me.'  " 

That  Is  a  mandate  for  honest  disagreement. 
One  a.'soclate  "had  doubts"  about  getting 
into  the  CATV  fleld.  "But  Mr.  Reinsch's 
Judgment  to  do  so  was  based  on  intensive 
study  of  CATV."  Reinsch  won  the  day.  the 
associate  concedes.  Others  who  have  known 
him  over  the  years  paint.  In  some  respects, 
contrasting  views  of  him.  "He  will  hear 
you  out  and  is  extremely  fair  In  considering 
the  suggestions  of  subordinates,"  says  one. 
"He  has  good  communications."  Said  an- 
other, however:  "Ho  does  not  listen  well. 
If  you  come  to  him  "with  a  question,  he'll 
give  you  an  answer  beiore  he  hears  it  out  and 
then  goes  on  to  something  he  wants  to  talk 
about."  Between  these  poles  of  viewpoint 
Is  another's  observation. 

"He's  an  excellent  executive."  said  an  as- 
sociate "He  paints  the  broad  picture  and 
allows  associates  to  fill  In  the  details."" 

Another  associate  observed:  ""He  always 
dominates  a  group  or  meeting.  It  would  be 
uncomfortable  for  him  to  occupy  a  secondary 
position."  Said  another:  "Inefficiency  upsets 
him  but  he  rarely  gets  angry  or  shows  it. 
He  always  sees  the  other  man's  point  of 
view  "  Says  an  associate:  ""I  have  never  seen 
him  fly  oil  the  handle  at  a  subordinate,  but 
I've  seen  him  have  an  emotional  reaction  re- 
garding something  he  believes  is  an  act  of 
unfairness  toward  him.  He  will  then  ex- 
plode to  one  of  us.  using  us  as  an  escape 
hatch  or  a  sounding  board"  One  subor- 
dinate recalled  a  direct.  If  gentle,  confronta- 
tion: "I  had  mispronounced  a  name  on  the 
air  and  Mr.  Reinsch  came  up  to  me  and  said. 
•I  think  you'll  And  It's  pronounced  this  way." 
and  gave  It  correctly."  This  may  explain  the 
feeling,  among  subordinates,  that  Reinsch  is 
omnipresent,  though  he  himself  Is  often 
away  from  the  Atlanta  office.  "You  can  feel 
his  influence  all  the  time."  says  one. 

A  sense  of  humor?  Yes.  A  practical 
Joker?  No.  He  admires  "gentleness,  forth- 
rlghtness.  and  honesty  In  people."  says  one 
close  to  him.  and  "'he  treats  everyone  with 
the  utmost  fairness."  At  his  Northslde 
home,  where  he  works  from  a  study,  "he's 


always  on  the  phone."  Not  quite  "always" 
He  occ.asslonally  watches  TV.  from  one  of 
several  domestic  sets;  the  house  Is  wired  for 
music  ;ind  with  a  public  address  system; 
telcphonrs  abound,  and  there's  more  than 
one  fireplace  and  oven,  "He"s  gadget- 
minded,"'  says  an  associate. 

He's  also  a  self-dlsclpllned  executive,  says 
a  longtime  friend  who's  seen  him  "oti  the 
road."  He  la  "basically  a  meat-and-potaioea 
guy.  Nine  times  out  of  ten.  it  will  be  ii  thick 
cut  of  roast  beef  for  dinner,  a  green  salad, 
and  a  dish  of  Ice  cream — If  It  fits  his  caloric 
Intake.  He  manages  to  keep  his  weight 
fairly  constant,  and  If  he  goes  up  a  pound 
or  two,  out  go  the  sweets."  There's  another 
facet  to  the  hard  driving  Mr.  Reinsch:  "He's 
the  worst  driver  I  know."  laughed  an  asso. 
elate,  "He's  got  an  angel  riding  on  hu 
shoulder.  He'll  take  chances  an  angel  won't 
take.  He's  not  a  careless  driver;  he's  Just  la 
a  hurry.    I  hate  to  ride  with  him." 

Among  Cox  executives  and  stockholders, 
Reinsch's  corporate  drive  is  obviously  sound. 
The  firm  has  TV  and/or  radio  stations  la 
Atlanta,  Dayton,  Miami,  Charlotte,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Oakland.  In  the  early  dnjs  of 
TV.  newspapers  bought  into  major  TV  prop- 
erties. In  an  inversion  of  this  technique, 
the  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  has  initiaieil 
(or  bought  into)  CATV  systems  which  are 
then  linked  to  newspapers— such  as  the  To- 
ledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  the  Perry  chain  In  Florida. 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  the  Bal- 
timore Sun,  the  McClatchey  chain  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

"We're  "way  ahead  ol  the  fleld  In  terms  of 
CATV,"  says  Reinsch.  This  Is  a  system  by 
which  tall  towers  pick  up  signals  from  ex- 
tant stations,  boost  their  power  and  relay 
the  signals,  via  wire,  tci  homes  which  have 
not  enjoyed  good  reception  or  to  homes 
which  crave  more  program  variety.  This  la 
obviously  not  a  public-service  venture  alone: 
For  wiring  the  home,  the  customer  pays  an 
Installation  charge  and  a  monthly  service 
fee. 

"Most  other  TV  station  owners  are  fighting 
CATV."  said  Reinsch.  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  eyed  regulation 
of  its  methods.  "I  see  CATV  as  a  new  form  of 
communications  and  service  to  the  listener." 
he  said.  And,  of  course,  a  striking  source  of 
new  revenue.  '"Pay-TV  and  CATV  have,  un- 
fortunately,  been  linked  as  the  same  in  the 
public  mind.  We  are.  as  a  company,  opposed 
to  pay-TV.  that  system  representing  pay- 
ment for  preselected  programing.*"  Beyond 
CATV.  as  Reinsch  envisions  the  future.  He 
new  fields  of  communications  conquest: 
Wall-sized  TV  screens,  tape  mechanisms  to 
record  TV  shows  for  playback  (as  a  movie 
projector  works  1 ,  a  TV  set  In  everj-  room  of 
the  house  (remember  the  mobility  of 
mldget-sized  radios),  and  "even  a  smaller 
TV  set  to  carry  around  with  you."  Relnsch"8 
eyes  glow  with  excitement  of  fields  untapped. 

Those  prospects,  observers  insist,  will  lead 
to  larger  and  larger  revenues  and  at  least  a 
portion  of  them  will  be  collected,  person.iUy. 
by  Leonard  Reinsch.  S7.  a  Streator.  111.,  mulve 
who  reads  voraciously,  and.  despite  the  pres- 
sures, la  ""a  most  unrufHed  man."  according 
to  the  person  who  knows  him  best  but  seta 
him  seldom,  his  wife  of  29  years.  Stability 
and  equilibrium,  characteristics  which  Mr. 
Reinsch  admires  In  others,  are  key  facets  of 
his  own  personality. 

Reinsch's  control  room  Is  the  largest  of  tiie 
offices  In  the  ground  floor  of  the  wP.ite- 
columned  WSB  facilities  In  Atlanta.  Reiiect- 
Ing  his  own  taste  in  subdued  or  muted  dress. 
a  green  carpet  melds  with  silver,  gold,  and 
green  drapes,  adding  casual  warmth  W 
paneled  walls  of  an  office  featiulng  a  sofa, 
six  easy  chairs,  a  dormant  fireplace,  and  book- 
shelves domlnate<l  by  such  technical  volumes 
as  '"Radio  Regulation.  4,000  Years  of  Tele- 
vision.'" and  a  couple  Reinsch  might  h3« 
written  (but  didn't,  although  he  coautiiorcd 
one.  on  radio  management,  with  WSB  Radio 
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Uinager  Elmo  Ellis)  "'The  Managers"  and 
■llicual  for  the  President  of  a  Growing 
Company.""  There  rests  also  b  boxed  voliune 
o!  hallowed  southern  literature.  "Gone  With 
•jie  Wind." 

A  chair  is  covered  with  reports  to  be  read: 
;lic  m:ihoginy  desk  Is  cluttered  with  other 
nuterial.  Only  two  framed  letters  relle^e 
jiie  wills.  One.  dated  April  3.  1962.  is  from 
ihe  l-ite  President  John  P.  Kennetiy,  deslg- 
natlne  him  Chairman  of  the  US.  Advisory 
Cooiplssion  on  Information;  the  second, 
signed  l5y  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  named 
sun  ■■:  m.ember  of  that  committee  for  3  years. 
M  of  January  1964. 

These  are  but  a  hint  of  the  citations 
Reinsch  has  won,  and  key  Industry  positions 
be  hus  held,  in  a  career  which  began  at  the 
626  of  16.  When  he  took  part  In  a  minstrel 
it!!)W  on  radio  station  WLS.  Chicago.  It  was 
1924— ond  Reinsch  was  still  In  high  school. 
In  retrospect,  one  sees  that  role  as  a  pro- 
phetic one:  He  played  tlie  Interlocutor,  a 
position  he  still  plays  but  with  keener 
■--•phlstlcatlon  and  greater  power  on  a  stage 
more  vast. 

There  was  an  earlier  Introduction  to  the 
mystorlous  imd  promising  world  of  business. 
•I started  writing  ads  for  clients  while  I  was 
itill  In  the  aih  grade."  Reinsch  recalled,  all 
me  while  playing  clarinet  in  a  band  as  a 
piTi-tlme  Job.  As  a  teenager.  Reinsch  found 
he  liked  bro.idcasting  and  did  turns  on  nine 
Chicago  radio  stations  from  time  to  time, 
jll  the  while  studying  every  aspect  of  the 
•Jien-lnfant  Industry,  from  transmitter  to 
microphone.  In  1928.  WLS  made  him  a  full- 
t'jnc  announcer;  In  1920.  he  turned  to  selling 
eir-linie.  and  for  a  year  also  served  as  golf 
editor  of  a  magazine.  In  the  midst  of  It.  he 
was  attending  Northwestern  miverslty.  at- 
tending class  by  d.iy,  '*'orklng  radio  at  night. 
When  his  radio  schedule  Wi5  shifted  to  day- 
time, he  attended  night  classes,  ultimate'ly 
winning  his  degree  In  commerce  from  North- 
western and  collect Ing  the  D,  F  Ke:;ar  prise 
(or  a  thesis  on  radio  merchandising.  Tills 
io  impressed  the  dean  that  Reinsch  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  curriculum  for  radio 
oourses  at  the  university's  Schml  of  .lournul- 
tfim. 

Reinsch  tried  agency  work,  helped  organize 
two  radio  stations,  and  set  up  a  commercial 
sohMulc  for  a  third.  Tlic  training  w.as  sound 
li'Jt  he  was  costing  about  for  a  position  with 
»  newspaper- owned  stauon.  (Reinsch  hod 
jilready  dipped  a  tentative  toe  in  TV— ap- 
pcariug  m  1931  on  his  llrst  i-ldeo  program. 
aa  experimental  effort  on  WMAQ.  Chicago). 
The  break  Reinsch  wanted  cunc  m  1934. 

In  that  year.  James  M.  Cox.  Sr..  former 
Ohio  Governor  and  the  1920  Democratic 
Party  presidential  candidal?  (on  the  unsuc- 
cesetul  ticket  with  Franklin  D.  Roojevelt) 
l>ought  radio  station  WLEU.  Erie.  Pa.,  and 
moved  It  to  D.i"/ton.  Reinsch.  IdentlOed  with 
rsdio  for  10  years  even  then,  was  called  to 
D'iyl...n  to  help  set  up  the  new  faciiliv.  re- 
nimed  WHIO.  He  was  26.  Since  1934. 
Beins.-h  and  Cox — and  later  the  elder  Cox's 
"n.  Jomes  M  Cox.  Jr.- had  been  the  Gemini 
'Tins  of  a  highly  successful — and  growing — 
newspaDfr-bt-oadc.ast1ns        combine.  "In 

Uroidci.^tlng."  says  Sol  Tilshoff.  editor  and 
imbli.s,ber  of  Brotidcastlng  magazine.  "Leon- 
*rd  la  regarded  as  a  most  succcesf  ul,  effective. 
Eud  efficient  leader.  He  la  an  all-rodlo  suc- 
ceti  story  " 

Ten  years  after  Unking  with  the  Cox  com- 
Psny  m  Dayton,  he  entered  a  new  phase  of 
ills  career  when  President  Roosevelt  asked 
hifi  onetime  running  mate,  former  Governor 
Cox,  for  the  loan  of  his  "radioman"'  for  the 
Democratic  Convention  and  the  presidential 
'Shipalgn.  Reinsch  was  detailed  to  the  Job. 
»  Significant  development  which  brought 
iUm  to  the  forefront  of  Washington  politics. 
Since  then,  and  partly  because  Goveru- 
neni  .-egulatlons  through  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunission  is  an  area  of  deep 
concern  to  broadcasters,  he  has  been  deeply, 


but  quietly,  engaged  in  Waahlngton  political 
life,  an  engagement  of  value  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  to  the  entire  broadcasting  Indus- 
trj'.  He  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  paid  lobby- 
ist, but  little  of  Interest  to  the  broadcasting 
Industry  goes  through  the  Washington  sieve 
without  his  knowledge.  II  not  Involvement. 
The  work  with  Roosevelt  led  to  an  occasion 
when  Reinsch  came  perilously  close  to  being 
shunted  Into  politics  as  a  full-time  career. 

"Leonard."  Talshoff  recalled  In  Washing- 
ton recently,  "learned  about  President 
Roosevelt's  death'  on  April  12.  1945.  while  he 
was  traveling  to  Washington  from  New  York 
by  train.  He  heard  It  on  one  of  the  very  early 
midget  radios.  He  went  du-ectly  to  the'white 
House,  having  also  functioned  there  as  Harry 
S.  Truman's  radio  adviser. 

"Truman  Immediately  had  Steve  Early. 
press  secretary  to  P.D.R  .  announce  to  the 
press  that  Leonard  would  be  his  new  press 
secretar>".  There  was  no  advance  warning  to 
Leonard;  he  hadn"t  cleared  with  Governor 
Cox,  and  he  was  in  a  bind.  Among  other 
things.  Leonard  could  ill  afford  to  give  up 
what  he  was  doing.  The  upshot  was.  several 
days  later.  Charles  Ross,  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dltpaich, 
was  named  press  secretary  and  Leonard  con- 
tinued as  radio  adviser  to  the  President  on 
what  amounted  to  a  consulting  basis.  But 
he  was  in  and  out  of  the  White  House  regu- 
larly and  nothing  in  regard  to  broadcasting 
was  done  without  his  prior  advice  and 
consent." 

Thus,  prior  to  the  advent  of  network 
TV,  Reinsch  was  adviser  to  President  Tru- 
man in  the  latter's  successttil  "give  'em  hell" 
radio  campaign  of  1948,  when  the  man  from 
Missouri  defeated  Dewey.  Thus,  since  1944 
Reinsch  has  advised  Democratic  President?- 
and  hopefuls — on  how  to  make  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  media  of  enlarging  impact, 
radio,  and  TV.  In  each  Democratic  National 
CDnventlon,  he  has  been  arranging  broad- 
casting exposure.  TalshoB  pinpoints  the 
power  position  this  way; 

"By  controlling  the  (broadoostlngi  plat- 
form at  Democratic  Conventions,  he.  more 
than  anyone  else,  is  in  a  position  to  give  TV 
'exposure'  to  party  members.  Because  of  his 
knowledge  of  production,  he  is  a  ma.?ter  of 
timing  and  techniques  of  air  exposure."  Of 
such  knowledge  are  Images  born. 

In  1956.  1960,  and  1064.  he  was  executive 
director  of  its  national  conventions.  Indeed, 
as  TV  adviser  to  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy. 
It  was  he  who  arranged  the  striking  Ken- 
nedy-Nlxon  debates,  a  series  of  programs 
which.  It  Is  commonly  conceded,  showed 
Kennedy  to  powerful  advantage.  Reinsch 
was  In  evidence  at  the  last  national  conven- 
tion and  remains  President  Johnson's  TV 
adviser. 

As  Talshoff  puts  It  '"Leonard  tries  to  work 
as  anonymously  as  possible,  in  the  political 
sphere.  Probably  hk  greatest  production 
achievement — and  the  least  publicized— 
was  his  spontaneous  handling  of  the  Ken- 
nedy funeral.  Leonard  worked  practically 
arotind  the  clock  In  setting  up  camera  posi- 
tions and  the  necessary  draping  and  arrange- 
ments at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  where  the 
services  were  held.  He  also  arranged  for  the 
coverage  at  Arlington  Cemetery.  Including 
the  erection  of  a  camera  tower.  All  of  it 
went  off  without  a  hitch  and  the  cathedral 
'pickup'  was  acclaimed  as  a  masteriilece  of 
dignity  and  good  taste  tmder  the  most  trying 
circumstances." 

He  Is  seldom  seen  by  members  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club  to  which  he  belongs,  nor  by  mem- 
bers of  two  other  executive  clubs  here  and 
one  In  Washington,  or  by  mdtistry  societies 
In  New  York.  His  wife,  his  recently  married 
son.  his  d.iughter  see  him  as  his  schedule 
permits.  When  they  do  not.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  assume  broadcasting's  "Sammy  Gllck"  Is 
engaged  In  negotiations  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, ranging  from  San  Francisco  to  Wash- 
ington,   working    persistently    for    his    cor- 


poration, for  the  Industry's  image,  for  a 
President — but  alway.s  determined  to  "get 
thar  fustest  with  the  mo.stest"  In  the  busi- 
ness he  loves,  and  never  to  t>e  aboard  a  one- 
horse  shay  In  an  age  of  Jets. 


THE  POLLY  OF  OUR  CONTINUATION 
OF  MT)  TO  INDONESIA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  occasion  to  praise  President 
Johnson  for  his  prompt  action  in  cutting 
off  military  aid  to  India  and  Pakistan 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  similar 
action  would  be  talcen  to  end  economic 
aid  to  both  countries  while  they  persist 
in  their  present  folly  of  armed  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  morning's 
papers  carried  the  story  that  the  United 
States  had  renewed  for  5  years  its  atomic 
energy  agreement  with  Indonesia. 

This  action  is  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible. 

In  view  of  Premier  Sukarno's  repeated 
statements  that  he  wants  no  further 
United  States  aid.  in  view  of  the  mob 
burnings  of  USIA  libraries  in  Indonesia. 
in  view  of  Sukarno's  publicly  stated  ob- 
jective of  destroying  Malaysia,  in  view  of 
his  expropriation  of  American  properties 
in  the  face  of  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. In  view  of  tliis  open  boast  that  he 
will  build  an  atomic  bomb,  possibly  with 
the  aid  of  Red  China,  the  action  in  re- 
newing the  agreement  to  provide  Indo- 
nesia with  atomic  assistance  seems  to  be 
the  height  of  folly. 

Such  action  will  brins  discredit  to  the 
entire  program  of  Atoms  for  Peace  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  It  announces  to 
all  the  world  that  tweaking  Uncle  Sams 
nose  can  be  a  profitable  business  and  in- 
vites similar  action  by  other  nations. 

It  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  so-called  antiaggressor  amendment 
which  I  proposed  in  1963  and  which  is 
the  law  of  the  land  prohibiting  a.ssist- 
ance  to  nations  found  by  the  President  to 
be  "engaging  in  or  preparing  for  ag- 
gressive military  efforts  against  any 
country"  receiving  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  action  does  not 
pre.sage  the  renewal  of  the  Public  Law 
480  agreement  with  Egypt.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  did  not  this  year 
adopt  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
such  an  agreement  with  Egypt,  it  did 
express  its  disapproval  of  Egypt's  actions 
by  limiting  any  such  agreement  to  1 
year.  Until  there  has  been  further  evi- 
dence tliat  Egypt  intends  to  stop  its  war- 
mongering against  Israel  and  stops  its 
aggressive  actions  in  Yemen,  and  else- 
where, such  an  agreement  to  supply 
Public  Law  480  materials  to  Elgypt 
should  not  be  concluded  and  negotia- 
tions should  not  even  begin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
item  dealing  with  the  atomic  energy 
agreement  with  Indonesia  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  September  9. 
1955,  and  a  column  by  the  famous  rep- 
ortorial  team  of  Allen  and  Scott  ap- 
pearing in  Human  Events  for  July  24, 
1965,  entitled  "State  Department  Is 
Urging  Atomic  Fuel  for  Indonesia."  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
|From   the   New  York    (N.Y.j    Times.   Sept. 

9.  I960J 

AroM    Aid   to    Djakarta    Is    CoNTiNtJEO    av 

U^f^rEn  States 

(By  Jonn  W.  Finney) 

Washington*.  September  8. — Alter  con- 
siderable deUi^eration  and  with  some  reluc- 
tance, the  United  States  has  decided  to  con- 
tinue extending  peaceful  atomic  asilsiance 
to  Indonesia. 

The  American  Embassy  In  Djakarta  re- 
cently Informed  the  Indonesian  Oovernment 
that  the  United  States  was  WiUlng  to  extend 
Its  atoma-for-peace  agreement,  first  signed  in 
I960,  for  5  more  years. 

The  only  new  condition  Imposed  by  the 
United  States  was  thai  Indonesia  must  ac- 
cept Inspection  by  the  Intcrnatlonr.l  Atomic 
Energy  .'Vuency  of  a  sm.^Il  research  reactor 
built  with  American  aid. 

The  present  agreement,  one  of  about  40 
entered  Into  under  the  Elsenhower  atoms- 
for-peace  program,  expires  later  this  month, 
and  the  .idmlnlstratloti  deliberated  tor 
months  over  whether  to  renew  it.  In  the 
end,  the  Issue  was  carried  up  to  the  White 
House  for  a  decision. 

The  hesluulon  resulted  from  exasperation 
over  the  anil -American  policy  of  the  Sukarno 
Government  and  concern  over  Indonesian 
aspirations  for  an  atomic  bomb. 

In  retaliation  for  the  pro-Communlat  drift 
of  the  Sukarno  government,  the  mob 
demonstrations  against  American  libraries 
and  consulates  and  the  expropriation  of 
American  property,  the  administration  in 
recent  months  has  reduced  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Indonesia  to  a  minimum. 

With  all  aid  programs  terminated  and 
United  States  Information  Agency  libraries 
closed,  the  qiiestlon  aro^c  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  atomic  agreement,  the  Ip.st  remain- 
ing cooperative  program  with  Indonesia. 

Illustrative  of  the  Incidents  that  have 
exacerbated  United  States-Indonesian  rela- 
tions was  the  mob  invasion  yesterday  of  the 
American  consulate  grounds  In  Surabaya. 

STRONG  CS.  PROTEST 

The  State  Depfurtment  reported  that  a 
strong  protest  had  been  made  over  the  Inci- 
dent and  said  the  fact  the  mob  of  4.000  was 
able  to  enter  the  grounds  and  occupy  them 
for  24  hours  wna  evidence  that  the  Indone- 
sian Government  had  not  furnished  ndequate 
police  protection.  There  was  no  indication. 
however,  that  the  Incident  would  interfere 
with  the  current  negotiations  over  extending 
the  atomic  agreement. 

On  the  technical  side,  there  was  concern 
that  in  extending  the  agreement  the  United 
States  could  seem  to  place  Itself  In  the  posi- 
tion of  aiding  Indonesia  In  Its  avowed  goal  of 
developing  an  atomic  bomb. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  boasts 
by  Indonesian  leaders.  Including  one  last 
month  by  President  Sukarno,  that  Indonesia 
would  build  her  own  atomic  bomb  soon.  In 
view  of  the  primitive  state  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology In  Indonesia.  American  officials  are 
skeptical. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  as  they  faced  the 
decision  over  whether  to  extend  the  agree- 
ment, some  administration  offlclals  have 
tended  to  view  the  boasts  more  seriously.  It 
Is  still  viewed  as  improbable  that  Indonesia 
will  try  to  develop  an  atomic  bomb.  But 
some  oinclals  believe  that  Communist  China. 
to  demonstrate  its  nuclear  strength,  may  help 
Indonesia. 

WAB  USE  A  POSSIBI1.ITT 

The  American  ofisUtance.  although  limited 
to  peaceful  applications  and  research,  could 
indirectly  assist  Indonesia  militarily  by  train- 
ing a  small  corps  c-f  scientists  and  engineers 
m  a  nuclear  technology  that  can  be  applied 
for  war  purposes - 


In  the  end  the  administration  was  per- 
suaded to  continue  the  cooperation  basically 
by  the  argument  that  there  was  no  graceful 
way  to  end  the  program  without  the  Indo- 
nesians taking  full  control  of  It. 

The  recently  completed  reactor  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology-  In  Bandung,  built 
with  a  $350,000  grant  from  the  United 
States,  has  been  subject  to  periodic  inspec- 
tion by  American  officials  to  assure  its  peace- 
ful purposes.  The  InEpections  were  carried 
out  mostly  as  a  matter  of  principle,  since 
the  250-kliow3tt  reactor  is  too  small  to  pro- 
duce significant  amounts  of  plutonlum  for 
atomic  weapons.  The  reactor,  with  Its  an- 
nual capacity  of  five  grams  of  plutonlum. 
would  have  to  operate  several  centuries  to 
produce  enough  plutonluwi  for  one  bomb. 

If  the  agreement  had  not  been  renewed, 
Indonesia  would  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
turn the  5  pounds  of  enriched  uranium  fuel 
that  hod  been  leased  bjt,  the  United  States 
to  run  the  reactor.  Pretfmnably,  Indonesia 
would  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  fuel 
from  other  sources,  such  as  Cominunlst 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union.  But  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  United  States  would  have  lost  the 
right  to  Insist  upon  inspection  over  the 
reactor. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  continue  the  cooperation,  if  only 
to  maintain  some  form  of  international  In- 
spection and  safeguards  over  Indonesia's 
atomic  activities. 

A  major  question  to  be  answered  In  the 
negotlatlotis  Is  whether  Indonesia  Is  willing 
to  accept  inspection  by  the  Intematlooal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

I  Prom  Human  Events,  July  24,  19651 

Statb  Department  Is  Urging  Atomic  Fttel 

Foa  Indonesia 

(From  the  Allen-Scott  report) 

President  Johnson  has  before  him  a  strong 
State  Department  recommendation  that 
more  military  aid  be  given  Indonesia — in- 
cluding atomic  fuel  for  a  research  reactor. 

As  vigorously  urged  by  Secretary  Rusk,  the 
President  Is  being  asked  to— 

Authorize  additional  atomic  fuel  for  a  re- 
search reactor  the  United  States  gave  Indo- 
nesia m  1961. 

Permit  a  U.S.  firm  to  sell  some  $4  million 
of  latest  communications  equipment  to  the 
Indonesian  Army. 

Extend  the  atomic  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  that  expires  In  September. 

These  extraordinary  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted by  Rusk  despite  Sukarno's  long  series 
of  deliberate  provocations  and  offenses — 
among  them,  his  world-publicized  contemp- 
tuous repudiation  of  U.S.  aid.  totaling  more 
than  $900  million  since  1949:  the  burning 
and  sacking  of  U.S.  Information  Agency  li- 
braries In  Jakarta  and  Surabaya  by  unre- 
strained mobs  last  December;  his  denuncia- 
tions of  U-S.  foreign  policy,  particularly  in 
Vietnam;  his  threatened  confiscation  of 
American -owned  oil  properties;  his  armed  at- 
tacks and  war  threats  against  neighboring 
Malaysia:  and  his  close  ties  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  especially  Red  China. 

Unless  Congress  intervenes  by  enacting 
special  legislation  expressly  prohibiting  the 
State  Dep.'irtment*s  secret  plan,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  approve  it. 

By  overwhelming  majorities,  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  have  repeatedly  voted  bans 
against  aid  to  Sukarno — over  strenuous 
White  House  and  State  Department  opposi- 
tion. Only  last  month  the  Senate  again  did 
this  by  writing  such  an  amendment,  by  Sen- 
ator Fred  Harris.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 
into  the  new  multlblUlon-doUar  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  But  under  administra- 
tion pressure,  this  was  eliminated  in  the 
closed-door  deliberations  of  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  committee. 

Under  existing  law  the  President  can  au- 
thorize  the   proposed    new    military   aid   for 
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Sukarno  by  making  a  public  finding  that  it 
la  m  the  "national  interest."  That  Is  what 
Secretary  Rusk  Is  pressing  him  to  do. 

Originator  of  the  idea  of  giving  more  mill- 
tary  aid  to  Indonesia's  bombastic  ruler  la 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker — one-time  en- 
voy to  Jakarta  and  now  U.S.  member  on  the 
Organization  of  .American  States  Peace  Com- 
mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  r.tay.  after  Sukarno  threatened  to  seize 
American -owned  oil  propertle-s,  the  PrcsiUent 
sent  Bunker  on  a  special  mission  to  Jakarta 
In  an  effort  to  "improve  relations."  The 
result  of  this  expedition  was  an  unan- 
nounced recommendation  by  Bunker  that 
more  military  aid  be  given  to  Sukarno — of  a 
kind  obviously  very  much  desired  by  him. 

Nothing  was  known  about  this  until  fer- 
reted out  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
committee on  the  Far  East,  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative CLEMENT  Zablocki,  Democrat,  o; 
Wisconsin. 

In  2  days  of  closed-door  grilling  of  Ajsisi- 
ant  Secretary  William  Bundy.  In  charge  of 
Far  Eastern  affairs.  Zaslocki  and  Represent- 
ative William  Broomfield.  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  uncovered  the  details  of  thia  as- 
tonishing plan — which  Bundy  Justified  m  ' 
necessary  "for  the  United  States  to  keep  a 
foot  in  the  door." 

Under  shnrp  questioning  the  State  De- 
partment official  also  stated  "This  program 
l3  pretty  far  down  the  road." 

•'What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  demanded 
Zadlocki. 

"It  has  been  approved  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  Is  now  at  the  White  House  for 
final  approval."  replied  Bundy.  "The  feel- 
ing Is  that  if  we  don't  send  this  materia!,  th? 
Russians  will." 

"If  that  Is  the  case."  retorted  Zablocw. 
"why  don't  we  let  the  Russians  do  If  Su- 
karno has  seized  U.S.  property:  has  repeated- 
ly flouted  and  Insulted  us.  and  Is  Just  u 
anti-American  as  the  Russians  and  Com- 
munist Chinese.  So  why  give  him  more 
aid?" 

"Has  a  license  been  granted  to  ship  this 
communlcatloris  equipment?"  asked  Broom- 

FITLD. 

'No'-  yet,"  snld  Bundy.  "That  must  be 
cleared  with  the  Commerce  Department.  I 
want  to  point  out  this  equipment  la  belog 
sold  TO  the  Indonesian  Army  and  not  the  In- 
donesian Government." 

"What's  the  difference?"  demanded  Broom- 
FIELD.  "lE.n't  the  It^donesian  Army  under  the 
Indonesian  Goverrunent?" 

•■yes."  said  Bundy. 

"Then  what  difference  does  It  make  who 
buys  this  communications  equipment?"  de- 
clared Broompteld.  "It  will  be  used  against 
Malaysia." 

"We  hope  not,"  said  Bundy.  "When  Su- 
karno leaves  the  scene,  the  military  will  prob 
ably  take  over.  We  want  to  keep  the  doo. 
open." 

"What  pri?oI  do  you  have.  If  any.  that  tbf 
army  leaders  are  likely  to  be  any  more 
friendly  to  the  United  States  than  Sukarno?" 
asked  Broomfield. 

"We  have  hopes."  said  Bundy.  "I  also 
want  to  point  out  that  this  communic^iiloRt 
equipment  is  to  be  used  for  Internal  security 
purposes  only.  That  is  what  Sukarno 
promised." 

"What  reason  is  there  to  believe  his 
promises  are  worth  any  more  now  than  in 
the  post?"  demanded  BRooMriELD.  When 
Bundy  sat  silent.  Broomfield  continued, 
"This  commxinlcatlons  equipment  Is  virtu- 
ally to  be  used  to  step  up  Indonesia's  warring 
against  Malaysia.  I  think  approval  of  an 
exDort  license  for  this  equipment  would  be 
extremely  dangerous,  and  would  worK  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  our  national  inter- 
est in  this  strategic  pari  of  the  world. 

"We  have  been  highly  critical  of  some  of 
our  allies  for  dealing  with  North  Vietnam. 
Yet  our  own  Government  la  now  proposUis 
to  deal  with  Indonesia,  a  country  whicb  is 
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openly  waging  war  on  Malaysia  and  Is 
thipplng  oil  and  other  vital  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam." 

In  an  effort  to  block  the  new  military  aid 
{Of  Sukarno,  Representatives  Zablocki  and 
B«ooMpnxD  plan  to  raise  the  Issue  publicly 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  are  rallying 
bipartisan  support  for  this  attack. 


THE   ROLE    OF    RAPID    TRANSIT   IN 
EE\^TALIZING  THE  CENTRAL  CITY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesldent,  Leiand 
Hazard,  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Port  Authority  of  Alle- 
gl;eny  County  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  re- 
cently gave  a  stimulating  address  on  the 
roie  of  rapid  transit  as  a  means  of  mov- 
ing masses  of  people  efficiently  and 
quickly  and  as  a  means  of  transforming 
tlie  central  city  from  its  present  status 
of  being  "an  Island  of  inaccessible  ex- 
cellence." While  much  of  Mr,  Hazard's 
address  relates  specifically  to  Pittsburgh 
end  its  environs,  it  also  goes  into  the 
generalities  of  why  communities  should. 
in  his  view,  develop  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hazard's  interesting  and  hard-hitting 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  Central  Citt — Island  of  Excellence — 

THi  Role  of  RAPro  Transit 

I. Address  by  Leiand  Hazard  before  the  1965 

Carnegie  Conference,  Pittsburgh,  Po.) 

lu  1794.  when  Pittsburgh  became  a  bor- 
oug.h,  one  of  the  first  acts  was  to  post  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  hogs  from  running  in 
•Jm  streets.  It  has  been  salt!  Ihnt  since  the 
togs  could  not  read,  the  ordinance  was  not 
«'J  observed.  The  human  rationalization 
!or  noncnforcement  of  such  an  ordinance 
was  noted  as  late  as  1831  by  DfTocquevllle 
in  New  York  City  A  citizen  Is  quoted  as 
loUows : 

"Well,  experience,  sir.  has  proven  that 
tSe  most  efficacious  and  powerful  method 
of  keeping  streets  of  a  town  In  a  state  of  per- 
l«t  and  refined  cleanliness  Is  plenty  of  hoga 
•ind  If  the  hogs  aren't  doing  the  trick,  then 
jou  haven't  got  enough  of  them." ' 

Tho  analoc:y  of  the  no-hog  signs  at  the 
turn  of  the  19th  century  to  the  no- 
parking  signs  of  the  mld-20th  century 
u  obvious.  If  I  make  the  semotlc  suggeatlon 
•Jiat  contemporary  motorists  are  boggfag  the 
"reels.  I  descend,  of  course,  to  the  level  of 
punning.  And  do  I  go  too  far  if  I  add  that 
most  of  our  modern  municipalities.  Includ- 
ing Pittsburgh,  are  repeating  the  19th 
wnttyy  citizen's  nonsense  prescription: 
more  hogs  for  more  cleanliness  (19ih  cen- 
tury);  more  autos  for  more  central  city  mo- 
bility (20th  century)? 

Perhaps  I  do  go  too  far.  if  I  seek  popu- 
.urity  m  a  society  which  still  permits  one 
person  behind  the  wheel  of  an  automobile — 
wlUi  a  statistical  half-person  for  a  passen- 
ger—to  invade  the  central  city.  But  the 
nnod  of  our  cities  Is  changing.  They  have 
wen  wallowing  m  a  slough  of  Intellectual 
jod  physical  Immobility  They  have  had 
ouuding  booms— 20th  century  office  housing 
»lilch  Is  not  so  slowly  choking  our  19th  cen- 
tury transit — but  without  rapid  transit,  com- 
prehensive urban  renewal  will  not  occur. 
One  might  say  that  oiu-  cities  go  higher  and 
algher  Into  the  air  and  slower  and  slower  on 

'  "Democracy  In  America,"  scripts  of  14 
nramatizatlons  by  Lister  Sinclair  ard  George 
^Propst,  based  en  the  classic  work  by  Alexis 
"eTocquevllle,  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Center.  New  Tork. 


the    ground.      All    this    la    changing — must 
change — and  quickly. 

Los  Angeles  Is  a  case  In  point.  A  number 
of  years  ago  John  Keats,  writing  In  "The 
Crack  m  the  Picture  Window,"  described  Loa 
Angeles  as  a  vast,  smoke-shrouded  slum  In 
southern  California,  populated  with  4  mil- 
lion automobiles.  He  stated  the  average 
commuting  time  by  automobile  to  be  1  Vi 
hours.  He  described  luckless,  local  figures 
who  sit  half  an  hour  every  morning  In  their 
own  driveways,  foot  on  the  clutch,  engine 
Idling  fait,  awaiting  a  chance  to  scuttle  Into 
a  hole  in  the  traffic. 

One  Los  Angeles  transit  plan  calls  ulti- 
mately for  a  160-mlle  rail  network  that  would 
cost  about  »liv.  billion.  But  how  to  finance 
It?  Surveys  have  shown  generally  that  a 
public  transit  system  cannot  make  Its  way 
on  fares  alone.  That  means  a  public  sub- 
sidy. But  Los  Angeles  is  confronted  with 
opposition  from  automobile  clubs,  automo- 
bile dealers,  and  other  groups.  And  so  Los 
Angeles  continues  to  wallow  In  Its  I9th  cen- 
tury  transit  mire. 

San  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
a  more  civilized  community  than  Los  An- 
geles, has.  as  is  now  well  known,  approved 
in  1963  an  almost  SSOO-mllllon  bond  Issue 
to  build  a  75-mlle  rapid  transit  system.  A 
test  track  of  4  '.i  miles  Is  already  laid  and  in 
operation. 

Presumably  a  commimlty  like  Los  Angeles, 
which  will  not  face  up  to  financing  a  rapid 
transit  program,  must  suppose  that  the  pri- 
vate automobile  and  buses  can  provide 
mobility.  Any  city,  county,  or  metropolitan 
area  which  Is  not  actively  planning  and 
developing  rapid  iranrlt  mun  be  Indulging 
that  same  assumption.  The  assumption  is 
a  delusion,  and  the  delusion  will  be  fatal 
for  any  community  which  persists  In  It  for 
long. 

There  is  a  dlflerence  between  mass  tran- 
sit and  rapid  tranelt — a  simple  but  funda- 
mental dilTerence.  Mass  transit  may  mean 
simply  that  a  significant  number  of  people 
move  In  vehicles,  buses  for  example,  which 
will  carry  50  persons  past  a  single  point  per 
uiUt  of  time,  as  distinguished  from  the  pri- 
vate automobile  which  carries  an  average 
of  1.5  persons  past  the  same  point  In  the 
same  time.  But  bus  travel  commingled  with 
private  automobile  and  truck  tra\el  can  be 
no  more  rapid  than  the  whole  assortment  of 
low-powered,  high-powered,  underloaded, 
overloaded,  flat-tired,  dead-englned.  longi- 
tudinal complex.  And  when  some  youth, 
still  In  his  salad  days,  decides  to  share  his 
driving  responslbUltles  with  a  willowy  fe- 
male plastered  to  his  right  side,  the  com- 
munity mass  transit  is  subjected  to  utterly 
unpredictable  erotic   vagaries. 

Rapid  transit,  unlike  mass  transit,  must 
have  Its  own  exclusive  right-of-way.  In 
contemporary  urban  communities  only  sub- 
ways and  an  occasional  elevated  railway,  as 
In  Chicago,  or  an  occasional  inonorall  can  b6 
called  rapid.  And  the  term  does  not  neoes- 
sartly  Imply  high  speed:  It  does  imply,  and 
must  mean,  separation  from  all  other  "traffic. 
It  is  separation — exciuslveness  of  right-of- 
way — which  Is  the  fundamental.  Exclusive 
right-of-way.  and  only  exclusive  right-of- 
way,  can  asetire  mobility  on  schedule  for 
large  masses  of  people,  .^ny  community 
which  thinks  otherwise  la  suffermg  from  the 
20th  century  opiate  of  the  people — the  pri- 
vate automobile. 

Now  any  community  which  persists  In  the 
delusion  that  the  private  automobile  and 
buses  can  move  masses  of  people  into  and 
out  of  the  hard-core  business  and  shopping 
center  of  the  community  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  assumption  that  ultimately 
all  who  move  will  move  by  that  method. 
Take  a  meastu'e  of  that  assumption: 

The  percent  Increase  of  families  owning 
automobiles  In  the  decade  following  1980 
(source:     "Automobile    Pacts    and    Figures. 


1965":    published  by  Automobile  MantUac- 
turers  Association  I . 
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Or  take  another  set  of  Indexes:  Percent- 
age Increase  by  counties  In  passenger  auto- 
mobile registration  during  the  period  1956  to 
1965  I  source.  Editor  and  Publisher  Market 
Guide.  1958  edition:   1965  edition): 

County  and  percentage  point  of  increase 

New  York  City  (only) l13 

Loa  Angeles 4.40 

Cook .41 

York  (Toronto,  Ontario) +72 

Allegheny ^40 

Increases  In  automobile  population  In 
this  order  of  magnitude  make  the  human 
population  explosion  look  like  a  regression. 
So  I  repeat  the  premise:  If  one  may  enter 
the  high-density  trntac  area  of  the  central 
city  by  private  automobile,  then  all  must 
be  permitted  to  enter  In  their  "insolent 
chariots,"  to  borrow  again  from  John  Keats. 
Take  Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  the  PItuburgh 
area,  as  a  case  In  point.  I  analyze  the  prob- 
lem In  point  of  space  and  in  point  of  time. 
First  as  to  space.  The  average  passenger 
load  for  the  bus  is  23  and  for  the  automobile. 
1.5.  This  ratio  means  that  It  takes  16  auto- 
mobiles to  do  the  work  of  1  bus:  that  lu 
linear  space,  to  move  23  people,  the  automo- 
biles require  256  feet  against  40  feet  required 
for  the  bus.  and  that  the  automobiles  require 
1.600  square  feet  against  only  320  square  feet 
required  by  the  bus. 

Consider  now  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
bus  versus  the  private  automobile  at  the 
peak  outbound  tour  5  p.m.  to  6  pm.  In  the 
Golden  Triangle  area.'  At  the  peak  It  takes 
burgh  Bureau  of  Traffic  Planning. 
30  passenger  automobiles  to  do  the  work  of 
1  bus.  In  other  words,  the  private  auto- 
mobile requires  1.000  percent  of  the  space 
required  by  the  bus  and  then  to  move  only 
3  percent  of  the  people  the  bus  will  move. 
Take  another  facet  of  the  assumption 
that  If  one  Is  permitted  to  enter,  for  example. 
Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle,  then  all  mu«t 
be  permitted  to  enter  by  private  automobile. 
This  would  mean  225.000  people  dally.  At 
1 .5  passengers  per  automobile  approxltnately 
150,C00  private  automobiles  would  enter  the 
Golden  Triangle  each  day  and  approximately 
the  same  number  would  leave. 

If  150.000  automobiles  entered  the  Golden 
Triangle  without  benefit  of  garages,  they 
would  occupy  on  a  single-car  bails  all  but 
16  acres  of  the  374  acres  of  that  now  legend- 
ary area  In  which  Carnegie.  Frlck.  and  the 
steel  barons  held  their  courts.  In  other 
words,  It  everyone  came  by  automobile,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  coming  because  all  of 
the  destination  would  be  occupied  by  the 
vehicles  trying  to  get  there. 

But  assume  now  that  the  150.000  auto- 
mobiles will  be  accommodated  in  parking 
garages  of  700-car  capacity.  Tnls  would  re- 
quire 214  such  garages  at  a  cost,  excluding 
land  cost,  of  $535  million.  Now  to  the  point: 
This  would  be  approximately  the  cost  of  a 
rapid  transit  system.  Come  one.  come  all. 
by  private  automobile,  and  any  community 
will  spend  approximately  the  cost  of  a  rapid 
transit  system:  and  will  get  for  the  expendi- 
ture only  additional  Immobilization  on  the 
streets   of  the   city's  center. 


•C   B   D  Cordon  Information.  1963;  Pitta- 
burgh  Bureau  of  Traffic  Planning. 
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Now  consider  the  wasted  time  and  energy. 
Take  for  an  example  the  15-mIle  distance 
from  MonroevlUe,  cne  of  Pittsburgh's  bur- 
geoning suburbs — the  distance  from  that 
suburb  to  Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle. 
Tlie  average  speed  could  be  50  miles  per  hour 
either  for  buses  or  for  Qutoraobties — about 
20  minutes  for  the  trip.  Actually  at  the 
peak  hours  the  speed  is  cut  to  22  miles  per 
hour,  and  the  time  required  Is  40  minutes 
or  more.  If  one  assumes  the  150,000  auto- 
mobiles, and  If  one  assumes,  as  he  must,  that 
every  exit  from  the  central  city — like  the 
parkway  from  the  Golden  Triangle  to  Mon- 
roevillC' — becomes  a  part-time  parking  sta- 
tion at  the  peak  traffic  hours,  for  such  is 
the  case,  and  since  the  150.000  automobiles 
will  avpf.-tge  150  horsepower  per  car,  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  22,500.000  horses  jump- 
ing up  and  down  during  half  the  trip — go- 
ing nowhere.  If  the  horsepower  were.  In 
fact,  produced  by  real  horses  and  If.  In  fact, 
the  spectacle  were  one  of  that  number  of 
graceful  horses  danclnp  on  a  parkway,  there 
might  be  some  ef^thetlc  relief  In  the  sight. 
But  since  the  hcrs<'.^  are  represented  only 
by  the  noxious  fumes  which  emanate  from 
the  rear  ends  of  automobiles,  the  result  Is 
njiusea  rather  thun  esthetic  uplift. 

Nevenheletos,  It  Is  said  that  the  cost  of 
rapid  transit— by  which  I  mean  a  system  or 
systems  in  whicli  the  transit  vehicles  occupy 
exclusive  rights-of-way  and  move  from  pe- 
ripheral centers  of  population,  and  among 
them,  right  Into  the  hard  core  of  the  central 
city— It  Is  said  that  the  cost  Is  prohibitive. 
But  the  case  of  San  Francisco  has  now  be- 
come the  cost  model  for  all  areas.  For  a 
tl-'ree-coimty  community  the  cost  Is  calcu- 
lated at  $792  million-  TThls  apparently  great 
cost  Is,  In  fact,  no  more  than  many  com- 
munities are  planning  r.o  spend  for  highways. 
Pennsylvania  Governor  Scranton's  proposal 
for  a  highway  program  for  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty postulates  the  cost  of  Sl.OoO  million.  Tlie 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  district  cost  will  be 
$350  per  capita  for  rapid  transit.  Governor 
Scranton's  highway  program  for  Allegheny 
County.  Pa-,  will  cost  $650  per  capita  fot 
highways.  So  it  Is  m  many  communities 
whtcli  are  proposing  to  spend  per  capita  al- 
most twice  the  amount  for  antlqxiated  and 
obsolete  methods  of  mobility  than  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  will  spend  for  an  up-to- 
date  rapid  transit  system. 

Or  coiLsider  another  typical  case:  In  the 
10-year  period  expiring  in  1963,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Highways  expended  In 
Allegheny  County  a  total  of  $334,465,213. 
This  was  an  expenditure  which  has  resulted 
In  moving  into  the  hnrd  core  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh centnil  city  about  half  of  the  people 
who  could  come  there  by  automobile — and 
that  but  haltingly.  It  Is  a  fair  assumption 
that  to  move  all  the  people  by  automobile 
would  Involve  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
double  that  amount.  Pour-lane  highways 
would  become  eight-lane  highways  and  the 
like.  This  would  mean  an  expenditure  of 
an  r  mount  substantially  ns  Governor  Scran- 
ton  has  pro jected^ome thing  In  the  area 
of  mac;nltude  of  a  billion  dollars  (Inflation 
considered).  Add  to  this  P.crure  the  co-st  of 
the  parking  garages  estimated  above,  and 
we  have  a  figure  of  Sl'^  billion.  This  figure 
Ls  about  three  times  the  roughly  estimated 
Icost  of  a  rapid  transit  system. 
\  Of  course,  a  rapid  transit  system  will  not 
eliminate  wholely  the  necessity  for  a  high- 
way complex  for  motor  vehicles — private  pas- 
senger cars,  trucks  and  buses.  But  the  com- 
parison In  costs  Is  really  shocking:  An  eight- 
lane  freeway  has  a  person-trip  capacity  of 
9.000  at  a  capital  cost  of  S1.600  per  person. 
j\  subway  or  elevated,  express  or  local,  has 
a  person-trip  capacity  of  50.000  at  a  cap- 
ital cost  of  $440  per  person.^    Rapid  transit 


does  five  times  the  work  at  one-foiu'th  the 
coat.  What  are  we  waiting  for;  or  should 
we  have  our  conununlty  heads  examined? 

I  do  not  foresee  rapid  tr.ansit  as  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  private  automobile  Industry. 
Quito  the  reverse.  For  example.  In  New  York 
City.  61  percent  of  employed  persona  use 
public  transportation.  Nevertheless,  in  New 
York  City  in  the  period  from  1954  to  1963 
passenger  automobile  registrations  have  in- 
creased 13  percentage  points.*  In  Chicago. 
where  39.5  percent  of  employed  persons  use 
rapid  transportation  lo  get  to  work.  ::uto- 
moblle  registrations  have  Increased  41  per- 
cent. And  by  contrat-t  In  Los  Angeles,  where 
there  15  little  if  any  rapid  transit,  the  In- 
creiise  lu  automobile  registrations  Is  slightly 
less  than  in  Chicago;  namely.  40  percentage 
points.  Strikingly  enough,  in  York  County 
(Toronto.  Ontario),  where  there  is  one  of 
the  finest  demonstrations  of  what  rapid 
transit  can  do  for  a  community  anywhere  in 
the  world  (of  this,  more  later),  the  increase 
In  private  automobile  registrations  In  the 
period  of  1954  to  1963  has  been  72  percent- 
age points.  In  Allegheny  County.  Pl^.. 
where  only  24  percent  of  the  employed 
persons  use  public  transportation,  the  In- 
crease In  automobile  registration  has  been 
no  more  than  In  Cook  County,  where  a 
higher  percentage  use  rapid  transit. 

Henry  Ford  once  said.  "I  will  build  a  motor 
car  for  the  great  multitude  '  '  ♦  so  low 
in  price  t.hat  no  man  will  be  unable  to  own 
one — .ind  enjoy  with  his  family  the  blessing 
of  hours  of  pleasure  in  God's  great  open 
spaces."  ■  Obviously,  not  even  Henry  Ford 
thought  that  the  automobile  should  Invade 
and  preempt  God's  great  closed  spaces — our 
central  cities. 

Let  me  go  now  to  the  proposition  that  not 
only  can  we  afford  rapid  transit  but  also 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It.  The  most 
spectacular  proof  of  this  fact  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  perhaps  anywhere  In  the 
world,  except  Tokyo,  Japan,  is  Toronto.  On- 
tario. Canada.  About  10  years  ago  Toronto 
beg.an  construction  of  its  Yon?e  Street  sub- 
way. There  were  opposing  points  of  view. 
Some  people  said  that  the  subway  wouldn't 
make  much  difference  to  the  area  Involved, 
that  the  downtown  was  on  the  decline  any- 
way, and  that  the  fact  of  people  traveling 
below  groimd  wasn't  going  to  cause  any 
more  significant  property  development  than 
If  people  continued  to  travel  on  the  surface. 

Others  hod  a  different  view.  They  predict- 
ed fantastic  changes  In  the  city  and  a  drastic 
tipgradlng  in  both  value  and  use  of  the  land 
adir-cent  to  the  subway. 

The  prophets  of  gloom   were  wrong. 

Toronto's  new  east-west  subway — sched- 
uled to  open  in  early  1966 — Is  adjacent  to 
properties  presently  valued  at  S250  million. 
Mr.  G.  Warren  Heenan,  president.  Toronto 
Real  Estate  Board,  predicts  that  these  sanae 
properties  will  double  In  value  to  *500  mil- 
lion m  a  few  years.  He  predicts  that  the 
subway  will  generate  approximately  *2  bil- 
lion In  new  developments  along  its  route. 

The  City  of  Toronto  Planning  Board  recog- 
nized the  heavy  Impact  on  the  value  of  air 
rights  and  land  use  adjacent  to  the  new 
subway  and  developed  a  comprehensive  re- 
port recommending  significant  zoning 
changes.  Theee  changes,  when  carried  out  In 
full,  will  double.  It  Is  estimated,  possibly 
triple,  the  market  prices  of  the  adjacent 
lands. 

Toronto's  original  Yonge  Street  subway, 
which  cost  867  million,  sparked  an  Increase  of 
more  than  85  million  worth  of  tax  revenues 
over   and  above  what  would  have  occurred 
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under  normal  development  condltlonf — more 
than  enough  to  cover  amortization.  Al- 
though It  Is  usually  said  that  a  rapid  transit 
system  cannot  pay  for  itself  out  of  the  fart 
box.  Toronto's  sy.'.tem  has  been  earning  not 
only  its  nut-of-pocket  costs  but  Msij  its  de- 
preciation— and  all  of  thU  with  only  u  15. 
rrnt  fare. 

Our  cities  are  en  the  move  toward  rapid 
transit;  no  doubt  of  that.  But  there  Is  a 
great  danger  that  people  will  assume  that 
we  have  rapid  transit  In  given  situations, 
Pitt^^burgh.  lor  r'X.implc.  before  we  actually 
have  arrived.  To  illustrate:  Both  Los  An- 
geles and  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County 
have  recently  consolidated  ancient,  mostlj- 
decrepit,  multiple  streetcar  and  bus  lines  and 
systems  Into  one  integration  owned  by  pub- 
lic authority.  The  first  danger  is  that  the 
public  will  think,  that  Ju-^t  by  changing  tht 
ownership  some  magic  will  be  worked.  This 
is  not  the  case. 

Then  there  Is  the  danger  that  because  large 
sums  of  money  ore  being  expended  for  new 
buses,  the  community  will  think  it  is  getting 
rapid  transit.  Again,  such  Is  not  the  case 
A  new  bus  i?  jur-i  it.--  immobile  on  an  express- 
way  where  traffic  goes  single  lane  because  of 
an  accident  or  a  flat  tire  as  the  oldest,  foul- 
smelllng  wheezer  of  the  fleet.  Expenditures 
for  new  buses  to  travel  nonexclusive  righta- 
of -way  are  Just  treadmill  expenditures — nec- 
essary to  keep  a  bad  condition  from  getting 
worse.  For  example,  the  Port  Authority  ol 
Allegheny  County  will  spend  In  the  next 
5  yejrs  a  tot.Tl  of  some  $25  million  just  to 
keep  the  mobility  ol  the  community  at  lt« 
preserft  state  of  mediocrity.  The  worthless 
streetcars  and  the  old  buses  acquired  from 
private  companies  will  be  replaced.  It  la  true. 
Defunct  f.tcllirie^  will  be  renewed.  trU6 
enough.  All  this  will  coet  $25  million  ol 
capital  lnvestme.it  in  the  next  5  years,  but 
the  transit  Ber\lces  In  Allegheny  County  will 
be  essentially  just  what  they  are  row.  We 
win  have  simply  maintained  status  quo. 
There  Is  a  danger  that  because  so  much 
money  is  being  spent,  it  will  be  thought  that 
something  new  and  better  Is  coming  about 
Again,  such  will  not  be  the  case. 

Tiierc  is  an  even  greater  dnng:?r.  To  op- 
erate the  present  system  in  Alleghen; 
County— really  scarcely  better  for  its  time 
than  the  horE':ct>rj.  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— there  will  be  out-of-pocket  coste  to 
the  community,  too.  This  Is  because  transit 
vehicles  running  on  nonexclusive  rights-of- 
way  cannot  hope  to  recover  costs  of  opera- 
tion out  of  the  fare  box  Th'?y  c.-\nriot  provide 
the  rapid  service  which  would  Justify  requi- 
site public  patronage.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  the  fare  boxes  take  in  and 
the  amount  which  must  be  paid  out  In  coet 
of  operation  in  a  given  period — convention- 
ally a  month,  quarter-year,  year — -Ls  called 
a  loss.  The  term  loss  Is  tised  because  of  a 
cultural  lag:  Actually  the  publicly  owned 
system  of  mass  transit  can  have  neither  a 
profit  nor  a  loss.  If  the  fare  box  takes  in 
more  than  the  cost  of  operation  and  replace- 
ments. B£  In  Toronto,  the  surplus  Is  turned 
b.ick  to  the  taxpayers;  If  le&s.  the  taxpayers 
pay  the  deficit. 

Now  the  danger  Is  that  by  publicizing  so- 
called  losses  every  month  or  every  quarter  or 
every  year,  the  public  will  get  the  ImpressloD 
that  rapid  transit  Is  bej-ond  the  ability  of  the 
public  to  support.  Such  Is  not  the  case.  No 
such  psychology  applies  to  pa\lnc  streets  or 
maintaining  a  fire  department  or  a  police 
department.  No  such  psychology  applies  tf 
a  highway  program  scheduled  to  cost  f^f 
more  than  a  rapid  transit  system.  I  hnve 
made  an  estimate  of  what  the  difference  will 
be  between  what  the  fare  box  for  the  Alle- 
gheny Coxinty  existing  system  takes  in  over 
the  next  5  years  and  what  will  be  the  cost  ol 
operations:  about  S17  million.  This  will  b« 
the  so-called  loss  over  the  next  5  years.    Th*" 
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S17  million  la  the  coet  wiilcli  must  be  added 
!o  it\e  costa  which  have  already  accumulated 
■or  the  community's  Jalliu'e  to  modernize  Ita 
transit  system. 

It  ifl  really  so  much  foolishness  for  any 
community  to  look  every  month  at  a  figure 
of  alleged  losses  as  If  that  figure  were  news. 
Toerc  Is  no  likelihood  that  the  figure  can 
rary  much  in  one  way  or  another.  It  would 
He  better  to  report  the  figure  once  a  year 
and  then  with  the  kind  of  explanation  which 
I  have  given  here.  We  shall  stop  these  bo- 
called  losses  only  when  we  make  the  new 
onpltal  investment  In  a  new  system  adequate 
;or  contemporary  needs. 

If  we  had  no  other  reason  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  oxir  communities  toward  rapid 
tran.'ilc  and  exclusive  rights-of-way  for  all 
miiM  transit — the  objective  of  slopping  the 
losses  would  be  sufficient.  Every  automobile 
owner— villain  though  he  may  be  in  Insisting 
upjn  driving  his  cnr  right  into  the  parlor  of 
any  place  he  wishes  to  go,  pigs  in  the  parlor — 
every  natomobUe  owner  knows  that  the  time 
comes  when  It  Is  wasteful  to  keep  repairing 
the  old  car.  He  must  put  up  new  capital  for 
a  new  vehicle.  It  Is  no  less  wasteful  for  n 
'■ommunity  to  hang  on  to  outmoded  transit 
systems  and  traffic  equipment.  Only  by  new 
investment  can  the  community's  cost  of 
aansu  be  kept  within  bounds. 

Kt,  this  point  the  question  always  arises: 
Must  the  community  lorever  move  people 
around  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers— as  if 
•Jie  taxpayers  were  other  than  those  who  are 
■a  be  moved  aroundv  Well,  one  answer  is 
"Wliy  not?"  We  move  human  waste  through 
pipes  to  disposal  plants  at  the  cost  of  the 
community.  Is  it  less  valid  to  move  human 
bodies  around?  I  know  what  sullen  expres- 
sions will  usually  greet  this  argument. 
Ag.'.in.  we  have  a  cultural  lag.  In  an  agrarian 
Eadety  It  Is  a  virtue  to  stay  on  one  spot  of 
land:  lo  lend  it  and  Ite  crops  unci  its  animals. 
To  leave  that  spot  of  land  Is  irresponsible  and 
wrong.  But  now  our  society  Is  not  agrarian. 
it  is  urban;  soon  8  out  of  lb  people  will  live 
in  big  cities.  They  must  move  about  those 
latlcs  to  work;  to  garner  food  and  supplies; 
to  pay  bills;  to  see  doctors;  to  go  to  hospitals; 
to  find  places  to  meet,  to  play,  and  to  learn: 
to  be  spiritually  rc»-lved;  and  even  to  see  tbe 
sunset,  which  in  earlier  times  our  ancestors 
saw  In  'God'a  great  open  spaces.'*  Yet  the 
agnirlan  psychology  per.slsts. 

When  Pittsliurph  and  New  York  drove  the 
bogs  off  the  streets,  then  the  streets  were 
paved  at  ihe  cost  ol  the  taxpayer.  Why?  To 
provide  mobility.  Indeed  the  hogs  were 
separattd  from  the  people  so  that  the  people 
might  have  mobility. 

But  now  that  the  streets  are  cluttered  witli 
pedesiriuna  and  their  natural  enemies,  the 
au'omoblles.  a  new  need  arises — one  as  per- 
sistent and  insistent  as  the  orlgmal  need  to 
get  the  hogs  off  the  streets  and  to  pave  them. 
If  something  more  than  paving  is  needed  to 
provide  mobility  in  the  mld-20th  century. 
«'liy  should  th;:t  s'lock  us? 

I  have  long  since  raised  the  question 
whether  public  transit  should  be  free.  But 
I  do  not  press  that  question  now.  Sufllce 
It  now  to  ask:  What  fare  Is  best  administered 
lor  the  purpose  of  avoiding  irresponsible  use 
of  public  facilities;  and  .it  the  same  time 
what  fare  Is  most  appropriate  to.  and  com- 
patible with,  the  most  extensive  use  of  public 
transit?  Certainly  it  would  seem  Ihat  on  the 
basis  of  today's  currency  value,  a  fare  of  15 
cents  In  Toronto  Is  more  appropriate  than 
Pittsburgh's  f.ire  of  more  than  30  cents  for 
service  not  half  so  good  as  Toronto's.  Pitts- 
burgh's  high  fare  la  Just  another  evidence 
of  the  high  coet  of  our  obsolete  transit 
system. 

1  come  now  to  a  final  and  all-compelling 
reason  why  every  community  must  press  for 
'lipid  and  mass  transit  and  with  all  sensible 
speed      We    now    know   that   rapid    transit 


routes  shape  the  community  and  determine 
values  In  proportions  of  great  magnitude.  It 
Is  more  Important  that  the  routes  of  rapid 
transit  get  settled  than  that  those  routes  be 
Impeccably  located.  The  whole  process  of 
urban  and  community  planning  Is  arrested 
until  rapid  transit  routes  are  laid  out. 

Take  an  Illustration  in  Pittsburgh.  There 
is  currently  proposed  a  60-story  building  to 
be  located  at  the  very  base  of  the  Golden 
Triangle.  Roughly  a  $60  million  Investment 
is  involved.  There  Is  an  existing  railroad 
tunnel  under  a  portion  of  the  site  for  the 
proposed  building — the  tallest  In  Pittsburgh. 
The  tunnel  Is  actually  In  use  at  the  present 
time  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  but  after 
the  manner  of  all  railroads  these  days,  the 
Penn.sylvanla  may  give  It  up  at  any  time. 
Railroads,  because  of  the  private  automobile 
and  the  airplane,  both  of  which  will  run  out 
of  space  presently,  now  find  that  they  can 
haul  hogs,  but  not  people,  with  a  profit.  Now 
the  immediate  question :  Is  this  tunnel  to  be 
preserved,  or  Is  it  to  be  destroyed  and  lost 
for  any  future  rapid  transit  use? 

Take  another  case.  The  whole  lower  end 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Golden  Triangle  is  now 
open  for  private  development,  and  the  pres- 
sures are  mounting.  If  buildings  co  up  now 
without  regard  to  an  underground  traffic 
system,  then  the  future  costs  of  a  possible 
subway  might  be  prohibitive.  If,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  city  knows  now  that  there  will 
be  a  subway,  then  the  city  can  proceed  to 
acquire  necessary  rights-of-way,  require 
new  buildings  to  be  set  back  and  have  the 
best  of  two  po-,:iblc  worlds. 

Another  question.  How  much  more  park- 
ing will  be  required  In  the  Golden  Triangle. 
The  master  plan  calls  for  many  more  parking 
spuces.  But  if  the  port  authority  provides 
rapid  transit  which  will  attract  60  percent  of 
our  people,  as  in  New  York  City,  then  much 
less  automobile  parking  space  would  be  re- 
quired. Jf.  on  the  other  hand, -public  trfln.sit 
pursues  a  dreary,  downward  spiral,  then  this 
means  more  and  more  parking,  requiring 
more  and  more  expropriation  of  downtown 
land  for  parking  facilites,  with  more  and 
more  loss  In  tax  revenue,  treatly  Increased 
congestion,  if  that  be  possible,  and  relative 
deterioration  of  the  central  city — a  grim 
prospect,  but  the  only  outlook  for  Pittsburgh 
or  any  other  city  which  will  not  grasp  the 
transit  nettle. 

And  why  is  rapid,  comprehensive  transit 
so  Important?  Because  only  as  we  decrease 
distances  by  the  speed,  low  cost,  comfort,  and 
dependability  of  rapid  transit  can  we  recap- 
ture for  central  city  excellence  the  dispersed 
people  of  our  modern,  confused,  uncertain 
age. 

The  loss  to  the  central  city  has  occurred 
bec.nise  good  citizens  who  cross  the  Imagi- 
nary line  from  city  to  suburbia  In  search 
of  the  open  places  appear  to  lose  all  loyalty 
to  the  city.  Once  ensconced  In  suburbia  all 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  central  city 
seems  to  vanish.  Thereafter  the  city  Is  re- 
garded merely  as  a  place  to  get  to  on  time 
In  the  morning  and  to  get  out  of  on  time 
in  the  evening — the  day's  living  earned,  all 
eUe  forgotten. 

And  there  Is  another  ominous  prospect  for 
our  cities  unless  by  rapid  transit  we  create, 
in  eflect.  new  communities  and  a  new  Inte- 
gration of  old  communities.  The  people 
who  have  crossed  the  antiquated,  artificial 
boimdarles  from  our  cities  to  suburbia  have 
been  white  people.  Consequently,  the  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  In  our  cities  has  sharply 
Increased. 

Even  more  striking  Is  the  percentage  in- 
crease of  Negroes  in  the  public  school  popu- 
lation. During  the  past  25  years,  from  1940 
to  1964,  the  enrollment  of  Negro  children 
In  public  schools  has  Jumped  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  even  the  percentage  Increase  of 
Negro  population  lu  our  cities. 
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In  Washington.  DC,  the  percentage  of 
Negro  children  In  public  schools  has  risen 
from  53  in  1954  to  86  today.  Washington, 
D.C.,  can  bus  Negro  children  and  white  chil- 
dren around  until  the  poor  dears  are  giddy 
with  busing;  but  that  will  not  affect  sig- 
nificant Integration  where  the  Negro  school 
population  Is  so  close  to  100  percent  of  the 
whole. 

Rapid  transit  will  not  only  open  new  ter- 
ritories for  new  starts.  It  will  also  do  some- 
thing electrical  to  old  psychologies:  to  old 
patterns  of  hate  and  fear.  We  are  trying 
to  divide  up  cultural  scarcity  instead  of  cre- 
ating new  spiritual  wealth  out  of  new  tech- 
niques for  achieving  anew  the  good  life. 

So  long  as  programs  of  Integration  must 
stop  at  city  boundaries,  we  are  headed  for 
frustration  and  defeat.  A  simple  word — 
dilution — Is  the  key.  Dilution  is  aliected  by 
mobility;  mobility  Is  accomplished  by  rapid 
transit. 

Now  while  a  depai^ment  store  may  pursue 
Its  customers  into  suburbia  with  a  branch 
or  branches,  or  even  with  completely  stocked 
establishments  the  equal  of  the  original  in 
the  central  city  (although  this  would  be  the 
exception),  and  while  filling  stations  and 
cleaning  establishments  and  all  of  the  serv- 
ice institutions  can  do  likewise,  the  sad  fact 
Is  that  cultural  institutions  cannot  repro- 
duce themselves  for  all  out-of-lhe-city  real 
estate  developments. 

Let  me  illustrate.  In  a  community  like 
Pittsburgh,  vrtth  substantially  605.000  people 
In  the  central  city  and  that  number  again  In  ' 
the  environs  and  suburbs,  there  can  be  only 
one  symphony  orchestra;  only  one  central 
library;  only  one  Point  Park  at  the  conflu- 
ence where  the  Allegheny  and  the  Mononga- 
hela  form  the  Ohio;  only  one  gothic  tower 
reaching  for  the  heavens  from  the  beautiful 
greensward  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
campus;  only  one  county  courthouse  of  such 
sturdy  grace  as  that  one  done  by  Richard- 
son 111  Ihe  last  century:  only  one  art  museum 
with  Us  growing  collection  of  colorful, 
sometimes  disturbing,  examples  of  contem- 
porary art;  only  one  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory with  its  world-famous  collection  of  pre- 
historic mammals:  only  one  children's  zoo  to 
create  young  wonderment:  only  one  com- 
munity playhouse  with  iu  sometimes  ex- 
perimental offerings;  only  one  cathedral  with 
notably  beautiful  towers  in  a  Presbyterian 
community;  only  a  few  architecturally 
beautiful  churches;  only  one  area  like  that 
around  Phipps  Conservatory  with  Its  cherry 
trees,  plane  trees,  lily  pools,  azalea  and 
pyracantha — old  and  mature  enough  to  seem 
rightly  there  and  properly  a  part  of  the 
whole  city.  And  when  people  leave  for 
suburbia,  never  to  return  save  only  in  that 
mad  dally  irush  of  starts  and  stops,  altera- 
tions between  throttle  and  brake— bent  only 
on  getting  and  spending — something  goes 
from  their  lives,  something  of  the  spirit 
which  we  call  cultural;  and  gone,  leaves  them 
less  worthy  of  the  city  and  the  city  less 
worthy  without  them. 

The  city  is  5.000  years  old  in  man's  cul- 
ture. It  came  next  after  the  agricultural 
revolution  In  which  roan  ceased  to  hunt  for 
food  in  an  environment  thought  to  be  given. 
The  urban  revolution  came  because  of.  to 
enable,  to  Justify  the  specialization  which 
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changed  man  from  a  nomad  to  a  citizen.  Our 
cities  are  an  ancient  heritage — Islands  of  ex- 
ceilence — whose  excellence  we  are  challenged 
now  to  make  ubiquitous  in  our  national 
community. 

How  do  we  get  rapid  transit  to  tie  our 
Allegheny  County  and  western  Pennsyl- 
%'ania  communities  into  a  new  and  vital  area 
in  which  Pittsburgh  Is  no  longer  an  Island 
of  inaccessible  excellence?  We  will  get  rapid 
transit  by  leadership.  Fortunately  we  have 
our  county  government  already.  Recently, 
when  our  county  commissioners  traveled  to 
Toronto  to  see  the  thrilling  changes  which 
rapid  transit  produced  there,  they  learned 
that  12  municipalities  had  to  be  forced,  in 
effect,  by  the  Ontario  Legislature  to  consoli- 
date for  the  function  of  transit.  That  will 
not  be  necessary  in  Allegheny  County.  Our 
commissioners  need  only  take  the  lead  to 
bring  Allegheny  County  back  into  the  rank 
of  great  modern  communities — a  hub  from 
which  all  of  western  Pennsylvania  can  radi- 
ate into  new  economic  and  ctiltural  ex- 
cellence. 

Our  Allegheny  County  Port  Authority  has 
launched  the  necessary  rapid  transit  study 
and  the  requisite  planning.  The  work  is 
going  forward.  City,  county,  and  southwest 
regional  planning  organizations  are  working 
cooperatively  In  a  committee  of  high  tech- 
nical competence.  In  about  18  months,  per- 
haps a  little  earlier,  a  report  will  be  ready. 
Then  win  come  the  testing  time  for  Alle- 
gheny County.  A  bond  Issue  of  unprecedent- 
ed proportions  will  be  submitted.  The  citi- 
zens of  Allegheny  County  will  be  asked  to 
vote  whether  "to  be  or  not  to  be" — that  will 
be  the  fateful  question. 


THE  ART  IN  THE  EMBASSIES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  times  o£  challenge  and  luimoU 
from  abroad,  we  often  either  forget  or 
are  unaware  of  tlie  constructi\e  efforts 
wliicli  are  underway  to  promote  better 
understanding  among  all  people.  Not 
gtins  nor  butter,  but  original  works  of 
art  are  now  being  used  in  a  combined 
Government-private  interest  effort  to 
portray  our  proud  cultural  acliievements 
to  those  of  foreign  lands. 

1  can  think  of  no  more  effective  ap- 
proach to  cultural  diplomacy  than  that 
which  the  State  Department  is  presently 
engaged  in — the  art  in  the  Embassies 
program. 

The  art  in  the  Embassies  program  in- 
volves the  loan  of  representative  paint- 
ings, scultpures,  carvings,  graphics,  ce- 
ramics, mosaics,  wall  hangings,  and 
photography  by  private  sources  for  diS' 
play  in  our  embassies  and  cliancerles 
abroad. 

I  saiute  the  members  of  the  national 
committee  and  the  executive  committee 
of  this  program  for  their  superb  efforts 
In  presenting  our  accomplishments  In 
the  field  of  art  for  viewlnfr  ttiroughout 
the  world.  Tliis  is  a  fine  example  of  how 
government  and  private  interests  can 
work  together  in  removing  shadows 
which  cloud  our  Image  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  a  description  of  the  art  in  the 
embassies  program  along  with  a  feature 
axucie  from  the  September  6  Washing- 
ton Dai'y  News  on  tlie  adviser  for  this 
outstanding  program,  Mrs.  Nancy  Ke- 
fauyer.  wife  of  our  beloved  former 
Senate  colleague  and  my  good  friend,  the 


late  Senator  from  Tennessee,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ast  in  the  Eubassies  Procrau 

THE   PaOCBAU 

Purpose 

The  art  In  the  Embassies  program  is 
based  upon  the  belief  that  It  Is  Important 
for  Embassies  of  the  United  States  to  reSect 
current  and  traditional  culture  of  this  coun- 
try in  an  effective  manner.  One  way  to  pre- 
sent the  high  level  of  American  cultural 
attaliunent  Is  through  visual  arts.  Conse- 
quently, this  program  plays  an  Integral  role 
In  the  building  of  an  Improved  U.S.  cultural 
Image  abroad. 

The  art  In  the  Embassies  program  is  a 
service  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  provide  art  appropriate  for  the 
representational  rooms  of  Ambassadors"  res- 
idences and  chanceries. 

We  think  of  this  program  as  cultural  diplo- 
macy In  action. 

Scope 

Tills  is  a  worldwide  program  to  place 
original  art  of  our  country  in  tJ.S.  Embassies. 
Art  transcending  all  periods  will  be  selected 
throughout  the  tJnlted  States.  This  will  In- 
clude paintings  In  all  media,  sculpture,  carv- 
ings, graphics,  ceramics,  mosaics,  and  wall 
hangings.  • 

The  art  of  photography  will  be  used  In 
tliose  chancery  areas  where  certain  aspects 
of  American  life  can  be  most  effectively  pre- 
sented through  this  realistic  and  telling 
medium. 

Criteria 

We  believe  that: 

1.  Works  of  art  must  be  original. 

3.  All  must  be  recognized  quality  to  best 
represent  American  culture. 

3.  Cultural  concepts  and  art  trends  of  the 
foreign  countries  arc  importart  factors  in 
planning  a  collection. 

4.  For  Embassy  residences,  preference  of 
the  Ambassador  and  his  wife  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  related  to  established  criteria. 

5.  To  Insure  conservation  of  the  art,  cli- 
matic conditions  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

6.  In  the  placement  of  art.  the  architec- 
ture and  Interior  design  of  the  buildings 
should  be  given  consideration,  for  this  art  is 
intended  to  enhance  the  overall  atmosphere 
of  the  buildings. 

Operating  procedure 

This  Is  a  program  of  cooperation  between 
Government  and  private  Interests.  The  art 
is  on  loan  to  the  Department  of  State,  pref- 
erably for  a  minimum  period  of  2  years,  from 
museums,  galleries,  pi'lvate  collections,  corpo- 
rations, and  Individual  artists.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Slate  underwrites  lUe  picking, 
transporting  and  insuring  of  the  art  on  loan. 

After  a  loan  or  outright  gift,  b.as  been 
agreed  upon,  following  receipt  of  EpeciScs  oo 
to  the  art — title,  artist,  dimensions,  ev.ilua- 
tion — the  Department  of  State  will  initiate 
the  packing,  shipping,  and  insurance  ar- 
riiiigements  for  the  works  concerned.  Tliese 
aspects  are  covered  for  the  period  from  the 
tune  the  art  leaves  the  lender  until  it  is 
returned. 

Outright  gifts  are  most  acceptable,  sub- 
ject as  are  loans,  to  approval  by  the  executive 
committee.  These  may  be  presented  either 
to  the  Department  of  State  or  to  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  use  in  the  art  In  the  Em- 
bassies program. 

The  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
Smithsonian  Int-tir.ution,  serves  as  a  reposi- 
tory for  works  shipped  to  Washington.  D.C. 
The  art  is  inspected  upon  receipt,  and  placed 
in  a  humidity  and   temperature  controlled 


area,  under  24-bour  security  guard.  Should 
the  need  arise,  the  Smithsonian  will  super- 
vise restoration  of  the  art,  If  the  lo.ider  dt- 
aires. 

The  Department  of  State  registration  sys- 
tem provides: 

1.  For  a  detailed  condition  report  upoa 
receipt  from  the  lender. 

2.  Location  records  which  show  at  all 
times  where  a  given  piece  of  art  Is  located. 

3.  Annual  Inventory  and  condition  report 
from  the  Embassy. 

A  kit  iG  made  up  to  accompany  each  col- 
lection. This  includes  a  brochure  on  the 
program;  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Keiauver  con- 
taining general  Information  regarding  the 
collection,  with  precautions  for  conservation 
of  the  art;  placement  suggestions:  a  set  of 
reglstratlon-Iocatlon-condltlon-receipt  rec- 
ord cards:  biographic  data  on  the  artists 
represented  in  the  collection;  Information 
on  types  of  art;  unpacking,  as  well  us  pack- 
ing and  shipping  Instructions  for  the  return 
trip. 

Recognition 

International  recognition  Is  afforded  tbe 
lender  and  the  artist,  as  all  publicity  regard. 
Ing  the  art  on  loan  refers  to  both  parties. 
Brochures  printed  by  the  embassies  tor  use 
in  connection  with  the  art  on  display  give 
reference  to  lenders  and  artists.  Plaques 
will  be  used  when  appropriate. 

Committee  responsibilities 

A  geographically  representative  group  of 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  art  field  com- 
pose the  national  committee.  The  members 
assist  In  the  finding  and  initial  screening  of 
art. 

The  executive  committee  Is  responsible  lor 
the  overall  decision  as  to  acceptance. 

FROM    THE    SECRETABY    OP    STATE 

"In  the  world  of  today,  international  rela- 
tions are  no  longer  exclusively,  nor  perhaps 
even  primarily,  relations  between  govern- 
ments. They  have  become  Increasingly  re- 
lations among  peoples.  Important  among 
them  are  the  great  international  communi- 
ties of  the  arts.  I  am  proud  of  the  art  In 
the  embassies  program,  both  becatise  it  rep- 
resents Important  aspects  of  our  national 
culture  and  because  it  is  a  cooperative  en- 
terprise which  blends  the  ideas  and  energies 
of  government  and  private  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations interested  In  the  visual  arts. 
"Dean  Rusk." 
national   committee   membep.s 

Mr.  RIchurd  Collins,  director,  arts  and 
sciences  dep.irtment.  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Dunn,  honorary  associate  in 
Indian  arts.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Mr.  Norman  de  Haan,  architect,  Chicago, 
111. 

Mr.  Donald  Goodall.  chairman,  umverslty 
of  Texas  Art  Department  and  director.  Uni- 
versity Museum.  Austin,  Tex. 

Mr.  Eugene  Kingman,  director,  Joslyn  Art 
Museum.  Omaha.  Neb. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Kuh.  art  editor.  Saturday 
Review.  New  York.  NY. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Thayer,  director.  Govern- 
mental Relations.  American  Field  Servlc:i;  In- 
ternational Scholarships,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Leavltt.  director,  Ssnta 
Barbara  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Paul  Mills,  curator,  Oakland  Art 
Museum.  Oakland.  Calif. 

Mr.  Roy  Moyer.  director.  American  Fodera- 
tlon  of  Arts.  New  York.  NY. 

Mr.  Perry  Rathbone.  director.  Museum  of 
Pine  Arts.  Boston.  Mass. 

Mrs.  Janet  Rubin,  director.  Obelisk  Gal- 
lery, Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Rust,  director.  Academy  "f 
Art,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Rexford  Stead,  director.  Museum  <>' 
Pine  Arts.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
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Mrs.  Sue  M.  Thurman.  director.  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts.  Boston.  Mass. 

Mr.  Gudmund  VIgtel,  director.  High  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr  Otto  Wlttman.  director,  Toledo  Muse- 
um of  Art,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

■XECUTIVE   CO-VMITTEE   MEMEEBS 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Brown,  director.  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art.  Los  Angeles.  Calif, 

Mr.  Lloyd  Goodrich,  director.  Whitney 
.mawum  of  American  Art,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mr,  Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  Jr.,  director,  Addi- 
son Gallery  of  American  Art,  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Kefauver.  advisor  on  fine 
arts  Department  of  State.  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  David  Scott,  director.  National  Collec- 
tion of  Pine  Arts,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Laurence  Sickraan.  director,  WillUira 
RockhiU  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City, 
Mo, 

Persons  interested  in  participating  In  the 
Art  m  the  Embassies  Program  may  cither 
contact  a  National  Committee  member,  or 
write  directly  to:  Nancy  P.  Kefauver,  ad- 
visor on  fine  orts.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  »- 

.SA^•cr  Kefauveh  Thrives  on  Keeping  Bvst 

Hehe — She  Has  Two  Jobs:  Children  and 

5t.\te  Department  Work 

(By  Wauhillau  La  Hay) 

Nancy  Kefauver  hadn't  the  remotest  idea 
o!  leaving  Washington  when  her  husband. 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee  and 
Democratic  vice-presidential  candidate  In 
I9S0.  died  in  August  1963. 

"Estes  transplanted  me  from  Scotland  to 
Chattanooga  when  we  were  married,  tlien 
(lom  Tennessee  to  Washington,"  said  the 
till,  good-looking  Scottish  redhead.  "Our 
lour  children  were  born  here  and  right  here 
In  Washington  is  where  my  Jobs  are." 

Jobs — plural.  Nancy  has  two,  plus  the  ob- 
vious one  of  raising  her  son  and  daughters 
md  keeping  their  attractive  home  in 
Georgetown  and  the  carnage  house  of  the  old 
Sumner  Wells  mansion  on  Massachusetts 
•Avenue. 

Nancy  Is  an  artist  of  ability.  Graduated 
(rom  Glasgow  School  of  Art.  she  studied  in 
Paris.  London,  and  Washington.  Now  she 
lisa  no  time  to  paint,  but  "I  have  classes  at 
the  adiool  Wednesday  night  and  Saturdays. 
And  they  are  a  labor  of  love."  she  said  firmly. 

J.P,K.    APPOINTMENT 

T!ie  state  Department  job  was  given  her 
m  .November  1963.  It  was  one  of  President 
Kennedy's  last  appointments  and  her  dut:es 
»ere  to  work  on  a  consultant  basis  3  days 
a  week. 

"By  September  of  that  year  It  was  a  full- 
time  Job."  Nancy  said.  "And  it  has  grown 
and  grown  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  exciting 
it  is," 

Just  what  Is  the  Job?  The  operation  Is 
based  on  the  belief  that  It  Is  Important  for 
the  114  cmbaisles  of  the  United  States  to  rc- 
Sect  current  and  tr.aditlonal  North  American 
culture  in  an  effective  manner.  One  way  is  to 
present  the  high  level  of  our  cultural  at- 
tainment through  art. 

Embassies  request  the  services  of  Nancy's 
office  ( 18  embassies  have  been  completed: 
vork  is  now  going  apace  on  52  requests). 
There  is  no  fund  for  buying  the  art.  so  It 
tr.uEt  be  obtained  through  loans  or  outright 

ART    WORKS   STORED 

Most  of  the  loans  are  on  a  2-ycar  basis 
As  the  art  works  are  collected — oils,  water 
Color;,  cer.imlcs,  graphics,  mobiles,  construc- 
tions, wot«3  carvings,  sculpture— thcv  are 
storetl  In  humidity-controlled  vaults  at  the 
~!'hsonian  Just  off  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
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FANCT   TITLE 

Her  most  Important  Job  haa  a  fancy  title. 
She  Is  Adviser  on  Fine  Arts.  Department  of 
State.  That  may  sound  fairly  ephemeral, 
but  she  Is  In  charge  of  a  complicated  and 
Important  program  called  "art  in  the 
embassies." 

Her  second  Job  is  a  partnership  in  a  suc- 
cessful art  school.  With  her  closest  friend, 
Byrd  Farlolettl,  she  founded  the  school  U 
years  ago.  It  has  grown  from  6  students  to 
100;  from  a  garret  studio  in  Institution. 
Nancy  spends  a  day  a  week  there. 

A  newly  appointed  ambassador,  usually 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  calls  on  Nancy. 
They  discuss  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  In 
the  meantime,  Nancy  knows  what  is  needed 
in  color  and  size  and  shape,  for  she  h:is 
detailed  descriptions,  dimensions,  color 
schemes  and  even  fabric  swatches  of  each 
residence  and  chancery. 

She  consults  with  the  State  Department 
desk  officer  of  the  particular  country  and  al- 
ways see  the  cultural  attach^  of  that  country 
to  find  out  climatic  conditions.  local  taboos 
and  national  preferences  in  art.  It  Is  a 
lengthy,  complicated  procedure,  but  Nancy 
Kefauver  and  her  staff  have,  as  she  says, 
—"whipped  it  down  to  size." 

PLAN    AFRICA    TRIP 

This  autiimn  she  and  her  assistant.  Carol 
Harford,  plan  to  go  to  Africa.  Although  she 
haa  traveled  extensively,  she  has  never 
visited  Africa. 

"It's  wonderful  to  keep  so  busy,"  Nancy 
said  happily.  "Tlie  children  are  grown — or 
almost.  I've  Just  put  the  youngest  14-year- 
old  Gall,  on  a  plane^for  England  and  Scot- 
land to  visit  relatives, 

"Lynda,  who  Is  23,  Is  doing  art  research 
for  a  New  York  magazine.  Da\id,  19,  enters 
Colorado  State  University  this  fall.  He's 
going  to  be  a  largc-anlmal  veterinarian. 
Diane.  17,  has  another  year  at  Madeira 
School.  I  need  to  keep  bus}^  I  thrive  on 
It." 


THE    NATIONAL  HARDW.4RE  SHO'VV 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  taice 
tills  occasion  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
National  Hardware  Show  which  will  tie 
held  from  September  20  to  24  in  the  New 
York  Coliseum,  which  in  1965,  Is  cele- 
brating its  20th  year  of  service  to  the 
industry. 

Over  1.000  leading  maniifacturers  of 
hardware,  liousewares.  allied  products 
and  lawn  and  garden  equipment  e.xhibit 
annually  in  this  trade  show  which  now 
represents  a  S15  billion  industry.  Ex- 
hibitors are  from  every  State  in ,  the 
Union,  and  more  than  45,000  buyers'  at- 
tend each  year. 

These  buyers  come  not  only  from  50 
States,  but  from  41  foreign  countries 
as  well.  Over  10,000  people  are  required 
to  set  up  and  staff  the  exhibits  at  this 
mammoth  trade  show,  and  over  75,000 
packages  and  crates  are  received  from 
exhibitors. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  State  of  Pennsyhania  plays  no  small 
part  in  this  great  Industrial  enterprise. 
This  year  91  Pennsylvania  prodto»1^of 
hardware  products  manufactured  from 
steel,  aluminum,  oil  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  Commonwealth  are  exhib- 
iting. An  estimated  staff  of  2,800  per- 
sons will  handle  these  exhibits.  Last 
year,  some  5.000  Pennsylvania  buyers 
purchased  over  $100   million   worth   of 


business  for  resale  from  manufacturers 
exhibiting  at  the  National  Hardware 
Show,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  similar 
level  of  business  again  will  be  transacted. 
Pennsylvania  manufacturers  already 
have  Invited  buyers  from  37  foreign 
countries  to  their  exhibits. 

The  National  Hardware  Show.  Mr. 
President,  was  founded  in  1946  by  the 
Charles  Snitow  organization  and  is  still 
imder  the  same  management.  It  is  the 
only  show  to  utilize  ever>-  square  foot  of 
exhibition  space  at  the  huge  New  York 
Coliseum.  This  great  enterprise  is  a 
noteworthy  example  of  the  contributions 
made  by  industry  and  labor  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  in  which  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  plays  such  a  large  part. 
Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  the  roie  it  has 
taken  in  making  this  one  of  the  world's 
truly  great   industrial   shows. 


MARYLAND  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS 
PRAISE  ADLAI  STEVENSON 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  the  world  lost  a  man 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  preser\a- 
tion  of  peace  in  our  time.  Many  words 
have  been  written  since  then  and  many 
more  will  be  written.  This  month's  issue 
of  the  Burro,  the  monthly  publication  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Mary» 
land,  included  a  particularly  touching 
eulogy  written  by  Carl  R.  Tuvin.  former 
northeastern  conference  chairman  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Tuvin's  moving  memorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Memoriam:    Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson  of 
Illinois.  1900-65 

Final  goodbyes  are  always  the  hardest.  It 
is  especially  hard  when  It  Is  for  one  whom  all 
held  so  dear  to  their  hearts.  This,  many  of 
us  found  to  be  quite  true  as  we  silently  filed 
past  the  flag-draped  coffin  of  Adial  EwIng 
Stevenson  when  his  body  lay  in  repose  at 
the  National  Cathedral  In  Washington.  D.C, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  hard  to  connive 
th:\t  at  a  time  in  world  affairs  when  his  pow- 
erful voice  with  its  provocative  thoughts 
were  so  dearly  needed  that  he  was  gone  from 
us  forever. 

.^dlai  Stevenson  had  eloquently  euloglred 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Churchill.  The  words  that  ho  Uicd  to  eulo- 
gise these  world  figures  could  very  well  serve 
as  his  own  eulogy.  The  eloquence  of  his 
orntory  will  be  sadly  missed  with  the  passing 
of  this  gre:it  world  statesman. 

Pate  had  it  that  that  Adlal  Stevenson's  life 
would  end  with  this  man  tolling  ever  so  hard 
m  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Tweiiy  years 
earlier.  In  IB4S.  he  had  helped  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and  served  on  tl.e 
first  U  S.  delegation  to  the  world  body. 
When  his  end  come  he  was  once  again  serv- 
ing his  country  ;is  Amb;i5sidor  to  the  tlmted 
Nations,  a  position  In  which  he  served  with 
great  distinction. 

The  years  between  1945  and  his  demise 
were  packed  with  adventure  for  this  man  of 
great  vision.  He  emerged  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Governorship  of  Illinois  in  1948.  He  won 
a  tremendous  victory  and  became  a  great 
Governor.  President  Truman  urged  .^dlal 
Stevenson  to  run  for  the  Presidency  in  1952. 
The  Governor  was  reluctant  lor  several  rea- 
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sons,  one  of  which  wos  that  he  wanted  to 
run  for  a  second  term  In  lUtnols. 

The  D&mocratlc  National  Convention 
drafted  Adlal  Stevenson  as  the  Democratic 
Party's  standard  bearer  and  although  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  seek  the  nomination,  he  ac- 
cepted It.  His  acceptance  speech  sounded  the 
iceynole  of  his  cnmpalgn  and  his  phlloeophy: 
"Let's  face  It.  Let  s  talk  sense  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Let's  tell  them  the  truth,  that 
there  .ire  no  gains  without  p.^.lns  •  •  •." 
That  we  are  involved  In  a  "costly  struggle 
which  alone  can  assure  triumph  over  the 
great  enemies  of  man — war.  poverty,  and 
tyranny." 

Adlal  Stevenson  was  defeated  In  ttiat  cam- 
paign. During  the  nc:U  3  years  he  traveled 
extensively.  He  sought  to  see.  and  to  speak 
10.  and  with  the  people  of  his  own  beloved 
America  and  the  world.  Since  he  had  been 
his  party's  nominee,  he  had  the  rcsponElblllty 
to  be  its  spD'tcesmiin. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  he  formulated 
his  view  of  a  new  America.  This  was  to  be 
the  theme  for  his  second  presid^^ntlal  cr.m- 
P2ign.  He  told  the  Democr.^ile  Party  in  con- 
vection assembled.  1056: 

"History's  headlong  course  hns  brought  us. 
1  devoutly  believe  to  the  threshold  of  a  new 
America — to  the  America  of  the  great  Ideals 
and  noble  visions  which  are  the  stuff  that 
our  future  must  be  made  of  "  •  •  a  new 
America  where  poverty  is  abolished  and  our 
abundance  is  used  to  enrich  the  lives  of  every 
family  "  •  •  a  new  America  where  freedom 
is  made  real  tor  all  wltl.out  regard  to  race  or 
belief  or  economic  condition  "  '  •  a  new 
America  which  everlastingly  attacks  the  an- 
cient idea  that  men  can  solve  their  differ- 
ences by  killing  e.^ch  other." 

When  the  campaign  was  over  he  said,  "Win 
or  loee.  I  have  told  you  the  truth  as  I  see  It." 
This  was  the  true  Adlal  Stevenson:  the 
honest  politician.  In  the  rough  game  of  poll- 
tics,  the  idealist,  in  a  world  where  many  had 
placed  their  Ideals  aside  for  material  gain,  a 
statesman,  in  a  world  where  cool  beads  and 
thoughtful  purpose  were  never  needed  so 
badly.  He  saw  in  his  two  presidential  cam- 
paigns, his  speeches.  Ills  writings,  and  his 
travels  a  chance  to  educate  people  to  what  he 
felt  were  the  great  Issues  facing  the  American 
Xatlon  and  the  world.  He  opened  his  mind 
and  let  the  words  fall  where  they  may. 

He  was  never  to  'je  President.  But.  we  can 
sec  overyd.-iy  where  his  Ideas  ha%c  had  a  great 
influence  in  the  concept.s  of  the  New  Frontier 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  Great  Society 
of  Lyndon  B.  Joluison. 

Adlal  Stevenson's  Idealism,  his  wisdom,  his 
vision,  and  his  sensible  thinking,  rallied 
many  Americans  to  take  an  interest  and  an 
active  role  in  this  Nation's  political  affairs. 
He  had  the  same  effect  on  many  citizens 
throughout  the  world. 

And  now  Adlai  Stevenson  is  gone.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  good  citizens  everywhere  to 
see  to  It  that  his  work  was  not  in  vain. 


PLANNING  FOR  PEACE 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  mo  I  had  the  opportunity  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  winning  essay  on  steps 
toward  world  peace.  The  contest  was 
sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  whose  chairman  of  the  board  is 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Niles.  A  distinguished  Bal- 
limorean,  Mr.  Niles  has  testified  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  several  occasions,  most  recently  on 
Senator  Clark's  planning  for  peace  res- 
ol-ation — Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32. 

On  August  8  the  Sunday  Sun  did  an 
excellent  feature  article  on  Mr.  Niles. 


As  the  article  indicates,  we  all  too  often 
think  of  the  peace  movement  In  terms  of 
unshaven  sit-in  demonstrators,  rather 
than  distinguished  businessmen.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  in 
hopes  that  they  too  may  be  aware  of  the 
service  being  performed  by  such  distin- 
guished persons  as  Mr.  Niles. 

I  ask  unanimous  coitsent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  reprinted  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Promoting  Peace  Is  Dear  to  Niles'  He.art — 

Baltimore      Insurance      ExECtmvE     Sees 

World  Law   as   No   Empty   Dream   of  an 

Idealist    and    Works    for    AMfr-r    Amoko 

Nations 

(By  J.  D.  Dilts) 

After  years  of  exposure  to  ban-the-bomb 
marches  In  Britain,  the  public  tends  to  con- 
ceive of  the  movement  for  world  peace  as 
proceeding  In  sandals,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  guitars.  Its  face,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
shaven. 

Yet  while  the  annual  mass  migration  to 
Trafalgar  SqtL^re  und  the  occasional  efforts 
of  other  fervent  activists  In  the  fight  for 
peace  get  most  of  the  publicity,  in  the  hack- 
ground  other  men  labor,  amoiig  them — the 
antithesis  of  the  beaded  marcher — the 
American  biLsines-snian.  This  sniill  grovip's 
methods  are  quieter,  their  idealism  Is  tem- 
pered by  prectlcallty.  but  they  are  equally 
dedicated  to  promoting  peace. 

One  of  the  more  active  among  them  is 
Henry  E.  Niles.  the  t:ill,  articulate  chairman 
of  the  board  and  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Life  Insurance  Co.  The  most  recent  evi- 
dence of  his  long-standing  Interest  In  world 
affairs  was  his  announcement  July  7  of  the 
winners  In  an  essay  contest  conducted  by 
hts  company  for  high  school  students  In 
seven  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  answered  the  question:  "What  steps 
should  the  United  States  take  toward  insur- 
ing world  peace?" 

Both  Mr.  Niles  and  his  brother.  Emory  H. 
Niles  (former  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  in  Baltimore  and  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  of  International  Rules  for 
Judicial  Procedures)  were  brought  up  in  a 
family  tradition  that  citizens  should  take  an 
Interest  In  world  affairs.  Mr.  Nile's  real  In- 
terest began  in  his  twenties  when  with  his 
father,  the  late  Judge  Alfred  E.  Niles,  he  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

His  father  also  Influenced  his  career  In 
the  Insurance  business.  After  graduating 
(cum  laudel  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  1920.  Mr.  Niles  spent  2  years  study- 
ing statistical  methods,  here  and  abroad,  and 
then  came  to  Baltimore  Life,  of  which  the 
older  Niles  was  general  counsel.  He  soon 
became  mired  In  routine  tasks  and  he  chose 
to  leave. 

He  went  to  New  Tork.  to  the  statistical  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  then 
spent  several  years  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  Life  Insttrance  S.ales  Research  Bureau 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  For  10  years  begiimlng 
in  1930  he  and  his  wife,  Mary  Cushlng  NUes, 
were  consultants  to  management,  mainly  In 
the  insurance  field.  In  1940  Mr.  Niles  re- 
joined Baltimore  Life  as  superintendent  of 
agencies,  a  top-level  Job  safely  removed  from 
the  routine. 

Because  of  his  growing  reputation  as  a 
management  expert,  Mr.  Niles  was  asked.  2 
years  later,  to  become  the  chief  management 
analyst  for  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, where  he  again  demonstrated  an  Im- 
patience with  petty  procedures.  Discovering, 
for  example,  that  a  manufacturer's  simple 
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request  for  a  copy  of  the  regulation  on  the 
price  of  hardwood  generated  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  correspondence,  he  set  ou; 
to  trnck  down  each  triplicate  copy  of  the 
blizzard  of  memorandums  and  letters  that 
went  to  each  deportment.  He  then  pasted 
them  down  on  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  4 
feet  wide  by  16  feet  long,  and  traced  the 
course  of  the  original  request  and  Its  even- 
tual reply  with  several  yards  of  red  tape. 
The  effect  on  the  administrator's  office  was 
instantaneous. 

Mr.  Niles  launched  a  similar  attack  on 
btireaucratlc  Inscrutability  when  In  1947, 
while  attending  the  Eighth  International 
Miinagement  Congress  In  Stockholm,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Committee  for  the 
Blind  of  Poland.  It  was  a  New  York-based 
organization  founded  that  year  to  ship 
clothes,  food,  medicines,  etc.,  to  the  Polish 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Laski.  run  by 
Catholic  nuns.  No  one  knew  if  the  supplies 
were  getting  through.  Mr.  Nllcs  made  tv.-i) 
trips  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  Ilnd  out  K 
they  were  (they  were).  He  now  serves  ai 
chairman  of  the  borird  of^he  committee. 

In  1951  Mr.  Niles  was  again  in  Europe,  this 
time  In  Baden-Baden  to  lead  seminars  for 
German  Industrialists.  The  subject  wii 
human  relatione,  and  Mr.  Niles  went  on  be- 
half of  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  fallowing  year  he  was  asked  by 
Chester  Bowles,  whom  he  had  met  in  his 
work  at  the  OP  A  and  who  was  then  Am- 
bassador to  India,  to  go  to  that  countrj  as 
deputy  director  of  the  point  4  program. 

For  the  past  several  years  ^fr.  Niles  has 
been  attending  periodic  gatherings  near 
Washington  of  about  120  representatives  of 
government,  business,  and  colleges  and 
universities  called  the  Conference  to  Plan 
a  Strategy  for  World  Peace.  Riding  on  a  bus 
to  the  latest  conference,  he  found  out  from 
«  friend  that  high  school  students  all  over 
the  country  would  be  debating  In  1964-1963 
the  question  of  the  best  means  of  controlling 
atomic  weapons. 

He  felt  that  It  v/asn't  a  bosli  enough  ques- 
tion, devised  what  he  thought  was  a  better 
one,  and  announced  the  contest  to  schooU 
last  November.  A  panel  of  Judges  picked 
the  3  winners  from  over  3,000  entries. 
The  winners  received  a  total  of  84.760  (first 
prize  »2.500)  to  help  pay  for  their  college 
education. 

Many  of  the  essays  were  well-researched 
and  thoughtful  responses  to  one  of  the 
world's  thorniest  questions  and  one  which 
many  of  Mr.  Niles'  business  acquaintances. 
Ironically,  dismiss  as  too  complex  and  too 
remote. 

Mr.  Niles  gives  credit  to  its  complexity,  but 
not  its  remoteness.  Although  as  a  Quaker 
he  has  n  philosophical  commitment  to  world 
pence,  he  Is  also  a  hardhended  businessman. 

Insurance  death  claims  Increase  In  war- 
time, even  In  such  limited  engagements  aa 
those  In  Santo  Domingo  and  Vietnam.  Still: 
"Last  year."  he  says,  "our  company's  growth 
was  50  percent  better  than  In  any  prevlouji 
year.  But  all  that  could  be  wiped  out  In 
15  minutes  of  nuclear  war. 

"It  Is  estimated  that  the  average  icientUt 
today  has  a  half-life  of  10  years.  I.e.,  half 
the  knowledge  he  has  today  will  be  obsolete 
10  years  hence.  Our  problem  Is  to  change 
our  political  and  social  thinking  to  keep  np 
with  what  the  scientists  have  done.  WTirld 
law  Is  no  longer  the  dream  of  the  Idealist: 
there  must  be  -some  agreement  among  na- 
tions about  how  we  are  going  to  live  In  a 
world  of  speeded-up  transportation  and  great 
destructive  power." 

His  main  purpose  In  sponsoring  the  essay 
contest  was  to  Inspire  new  thinking  by  the 
younger  generation. 

Mr.  Niles  remembers,  from  his  stay  In 
Geneva  during  the  first  days  of  the  LeafJf 
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of  Nations,  Spanish  Philosopher  Salvador  de 
Madarlaga's  statement  that  If  the  League 
filled,  another  institution  would  be  set  up 
to  take  Its  place.  It  was,  of  course,  but  now 
there  Is  talk  In  some  quarters  of  that  Orga- 
nliiatlon  being  broken  up  In  favor  of  still 
another.  Mr.  Niles  would  prefer  to  see  the 
Onlted  Nations  strengthened  rather  than 
ab.'indoned;    provoking  thought  and  discus- 
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slon,  especially  among  the  young,  seems  a 
good  way  to  accomplish  this. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  be  transacted,  I  move,  in  accordance 


with  the  order  heretofore  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn,  ^  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
ent-ered.  until  tomorrow.  Frldav  Septem- 
ber 10,  1965.  at  10  o'clock  am 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Outlook  on  Vietnam  Improve! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  S,  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  news- 
letter of  recent  date.  Capital  Comments, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Otm-OOK  ON  Vietnam  Improves 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins.  Member  of  Congress. 
Fourth  District.  Tennessee) 

An  air  of  cautious  optimism  Is  running 
through  congressional  and  administration 
circles  ns  reports  reach  Washington  that  U.S. 
military  power  Is  being  applied  with  Increas- 
ing effectiveness  against  the  Vletcong  in  the 
battles  in  southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  too  early  to  overstate  the  case — to 
indicate  that  the  tide  has  turned  generally 
But  the  fact  Is  that  in  the  first  major  U.S. 
engagement  of  the  war  on  the  Van  Tuoung 
Penlnsiuln  near  the  U.S.  ah-  base  at  Chu  Lai, 
this  Nation  demonstrated  to  North  Vietnam 
Just  what  happens  when  the  Vletcong  la 
forced  to  stand  and  fight  In  regimental 
strength. 

The  Communists  were  soundly  beaten. 
caught  in  a  military  trap,  cut  off  from  escape 
ana  cut  to  shreds.  The  message  Implicit  In 
thu  encounter  will  not  be  lost  on  Ho  Chl- 
ounh,  the  premier  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  feeling  here  Is  that  American  military 
might  Is  being  felt  In  Vietnam.  Our  planes 
are  strafing  and  bombing  strategic  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam.  Our  troops  are 
sssistlng  the  South  Vietnamese  In  delecting 
the  enemy  in  South  Vietnam  and  aggressively 
attacking.  Supply  routes  have  been  bombed 
••speatedly  and  the  stream  of  the  enemy 
"■oops  and  materiel  Into  South  Vietnam 
•lowed  markedly. 

The  Communists  do  not  understand 
democracy.  They  do  not  understand  that 
»hlle  there  Is  some  American  disagreement 
aid  dirsent  that  we  are  united.  Simply  be- 
muse there  is  some  dissent  from  President 
John.wn's  foreign  policy  does  not  mean  that 
f"  dissent  will  be  reflected  In  any  degree 
ih  the  Nation's  military  cBort. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  hns  been  re- 
aiMkable  unity  on  American  policy  In  Vlet- 
"Ua  among  members  of  both  parties— and 
^is  unity  seems  to  be  growing  stronger  as 
™ident  Johnson's  determination  begins  to 
fit  fruit  in  terms  of  greater  success  for  the 
■orces  of  freedom. 

Ambassador  Averlll  Harrlman  reportedly 
aade  It  clear  to  the  Russians  that  the  U  S 
Mmmltment  in  South  Vietnam  will  be 
^ked  to  the  hUt,  that  there  will  be  no 
^vocation  and  withdrawal  to  permit  a 
«™munlst  takeover. 
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The  North  VlMnamese  had  let  It  be  known 
that  during  the  monsoon  season  It  would 
make  its  major  effort  to  drive  American 
forces  into  an  untenable  position  In  Viet- 
nam. The  nation  Is  well  Into  the  monsoon 
season  and  the  Vletcong  has  been  unable 
to  muster  the  resources  and  the  men  to  make 
the  gigantic  attack  necessary  to  Inflict  a 
telling  defeat  on  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
American  troops. 

Morale  In  South  Vietnam  appears  to  be 
rising.  Reports  Indicate  It  Is  weakening  In 
North  Vietnam. 

All  of  these  factors  add  up  to  a  more 
optimistic  mood  on  Vietnam.  But  we  are 
not  out  of  the  woods.  The  advantage  in  a 
guerrUla  war  Is  with  the  aggressor  He  can 
pick  his  time  and  spot  for  an  attack.  He  can 
concentrate  forces  overwhelmingly  superior 
to  the  forces  he  is  attacking.  He  la  operat- 
ing In  familiar  Jungles. 

The  casualties  In  the  Vletcong  and  Its 
North  Vietnamese  elements  are  rising.  They 
are  being  pounded  Their  supply  lines  are 
m  Jeopardy.  And.  most  Important,  they  are 
losing  face. 

Losing  face  in  the  Orient  Is  a  prelude  to 
losing  everything.  It  means  loss  of  sphlt. 
lowered  morale.  less  cooperation  from  civil- 
ians, and  a  loss  of  prestige  and  power. 

The  sands  of  history  are  shifting  In  Viet- 
nam. And  time  now  may  be  running  on  our 
side — the  side  of  liberty  and  freedom. 


millions  Is  passing  through  mob  hands 
and  a  part  of  this  sticks  in  the  form  of 
profits.  Mob  gambling  profits  bankroll 
every  seamy  form  of  vice  known. 

The  answer  is  National  or  State  lot- 
teries. Government-run  gambling  make« 
gambling  doUars  work  for  rather  than 
against  society. 


World  Peace  Through  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 


Federal  Government  and  Idaho: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r-F 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9.  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  some  statistics  con- 
cerning gambling  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
Idaho  is  another  of  those  States  where 
the  partnership  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  in  keeping  gambling  illegal 
is  tantamount  to  a  partnership  in  per- 
petuating illegal  gambling's  bankrolling 
of  organized  crime. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
Idaho  came  to  S600.000.  Illegal  gam- 
bling was  far  more  extensive.  Testimony 
given  to  the  McCIellan  committee  sup- 
ports an  estimate  placing  nationwide 
illegal  gambling  at  S120  billion  annuallv 
On  a  population  basis.  Idaho's  share  of 
this  sum  would  be  $480  million.  This 
seems  excessive,  but  no  doubt  an  Idaho 
Illegal  gambling  turnover  in  the  tens  of 


OF  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONCE.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  1965.  I  joined  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  World  Law  Dav  be  offi- 
cially recognized. 

In  connection  with  the  20th  annive-- 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tion.^. Congress  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  last  June  to  encourage  in- 
ternational cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  order  Sub- 
sequently. President  John.son  proclaimed 
September  13.  1965.  as  World  Law  Dav 
thereby  emphasizing  the  need  to 
strengthen  international  cooperation 
through  law  and  legal  institutions. 

On  this  day.  September  13.  leading 
.lunsts.  lawyers,  and  legal  scholars  from 
120  countries  throughout  the  world  will 
gather  in  Washington  to  discuss  the  de- 
velopment of  legal  rules  and  judicial 
systems  and  their  application  toward  the 
mamtenance  of  world  peace.  The  series 
of  meeimes  will  last  for  a  whole  week 
-■^nd  will  be  known  as  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  Through  Law. 

The  purpose  of  the  several  resolutions 
my  colleagues  and  I  introduced  in  Con- 
gress m  addition  to  official  recognition 
of  World  Law  Day.  is  also  to  welcome  to 
our  shores  the  many  hundreds  of  jurists 
and  scholars  from  abroad  during  their 
deliberations.  We  are  verv-  proud  that 
our  Nation's  Capital  was  chosen  for  this 
significant  meeting,  coming  especiaUv  at 
a  time  in  world  affairs  when  peace 
thi'ough  law  and  order  is  a  crying  need 
of  humanity  everywhere.  Their  task 
is  not  merely  to  talk  of  peace  through 
law.  but  also  to  draft  plans  for  new  in- 
ternational    courts,     to     codify     and 
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strengthen  International  law.  and  to  de- 
velop greater  accept-ance  of  the  principle 
of  law  and  order  rather  than  resorting  to 
force  and  aggression. 

The  legal  profession  and  all  those  as- 
sociated with  that  profession — and  that 
includes  indirectly  parliamentarians  of 
all  nations — have  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  way  for  mankind  to 
seek  and  attain  peace  through  law  and 
order.  Any  progress  in  this  direction  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  civilization  and 
the  survival  of  humanity. 


Royalston's  200th  Anniveriary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ciF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF     iI.\5S.^Crtr5ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9.  1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent a  part  of  our  land  that  Is  rich  In 
history.  The  proud  heritage  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  began 
at  Plymouth  in  1620.  when  a  sturdy 
band  of  Englisiimen  arrived  on  these 
shores  to  build  a  new  and  better  society. 
They  and  their  families  soon  spread  out. 
to  the  north,  lo  the  south,  and  many  to 
the  beautiful  western  hills  and  valleys 
that  now  comprise  my  congressional 
district. 

These  settlers  grew  and  prospered. 
They  were  joined  by  others,  of  different 
religious  and  national  backgrmmds,  but 
all  eager  for  a  new  and  better  life  in  a 
young,  free  land.  As  a  result,  many  of 
the  commuruties  in  my  district  are  this 
year  celebrating  their  200th  anniversa- 
ries. BoyaUton.  in  Worcester  County. 
Mass.,  Is  one  such  community. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take 
note  of  such  an  historic  occasion  as  a  bi- 
centennial year.  But  in  Royalston's 
case  it  is  a  special  pleasure,  and  I  want 
to  share  it  Mith  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  special  because  among 
Royalston  folk  there  is  a  long  tradition 
of  mutual  trust,  friendship,  and  civic 
spirit  of  which  any  American  commu- 
nity could  be  proud. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  Honorable 
\.  H.  Bullock  gave  an  eloquent  speech 
commemo-ating  Royalston's  centennial 
vear.  The  sentiments  he  e.xpressed  at 
"that  time  hold  true  today,  and  they  go  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  the  kind  of 
tradition  in  Royalston.  Mr.  Bullock 
said  in  part: 

I  apprehend  that  scarcely  on  ancient  town 
in  the  State  can  present  a  parallel  with  this. 
Such  has  been  the  uniformity,  the  harmony, 
the  serenity  of  this  smooth  current  of  popu- 
lation, from  the  commencement  until  now, 
that  the  present  occasion  is  furnished  with 
little  that  Is  eventful  and  with  nothing  that 
is  dramatic.  A  town  far  away  from  the  sea, 
and  therefore  without  the  inspiring  excite- 
ment of  ocean  commerce — a  precinct  that 
bears  no  vestige 'of  the  aborigines,  and  Is  in 
ttUs  respect  so  unlike  the  more  southerly 
towns,  which  had  half  a  century  of  Ufe 
crowded  with  Indian  traditions,  that  I  can- 
not and  that  those  original  lords  ever  lighted 
a  pipe  or  a  fire  here,  a  church  without  a 
schism  in  a  century,  a  ministry  that  never 


'ivnew  how  to  quarrel,  a  people  that  have 
walked  the  paths  of  unambitious  duty;  these 
make  our  record  umnterestlng  for  the  public 
address.  But  these  also  make  our  claim  to 
the  highest  distinction  of  municipal  fame. 
This  agreeable  progress  of  four  generations, 
without  anything  that  Is  startling  In  savage 
or  civilized  adventure,  has  made  our  history 
comparatively  tame:  but  it  Is  the  tameness 
of  beneficence,  of  a  people  who  have  been 
content  without  observation  to  pour  the 
ceaseless  tributaries  of  a  small  and  distant 
town  into  the  swelling  volume  of  the  growth, 
the  power,  and  the  renown  of  the  State. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Bullock  was  being  a  bit 
modest.  There  are  many  interesting 
sides  to  Royalston's  history,  and  in  1917 
Mr.  Lilley  B.  Caswell  compiled  a  town 
history  of  no  less  than  550  pages.  Mr. 
Caswell  begins  by  recording  the  original 
grants  and  purchases  of  land  in  Royal- 
ston— one  as  early  as  1737 — and  descrities 
the  proprleters  meetings  held  "at  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern  "  in  Boston,  He 
reports  that  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1762.  when  six  families 
established  residence  When  the  French 
and  Indian  War  ended  shortly  there- 
after, these  Intrepid  settlers  were  joined 
by  others,  and  soon  there  were  75  home- 
steads dotting  Royalston's  hillsides. 

Roads  were  laid  out,  mills  were  built, 
and  a  meeting  house  was  erected.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  little 
commimity  was  such  that  within  3  years 
it  was  ready  to  achieve  the  status  of  a 
full-fledged  township.  Responding  to  a 
petition  by  the  townspeople,  the  general 
court  on  February  19,  1765.  passed  "An 
act  for  erecting  a  town  in  the  County  of 
Worcester  by  the  name  of  Royalston." 
And  thus  took  place  the  event  that  we 
are  commemorating  this  year. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  join  me  now  in  saluting  this 


sturdy  and  responsible  community  for 
her  progress  and  acliievement  in  the  past, 
and  on  this,  her  200th  birthday,  will  offer 
her  our  warmest  wishes  for  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Snrvivorship  Benefits  for  Servicemen  IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

r>F    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9.  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
previously  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  benefits  available  to  a  sergeant  who 
has  lost  his  life  and  who  leaves  depend- 
ent parents.  Today  I  want  to  Include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  benefit  to 
survivors  of  a  noncommissioned  officer 
when  he  leaves  a  widow  and  two  chil- 
dren: 

ScBvrvoRSHH"      Benotts      for      SERVICI>ira 
Dying  Prom    Service-Connected  CAcsts 

ASSt^MPTICNa 

1.  Sergeant,  U.S.  Army. 

2.  Age  25  at  death. 

3.  Death  wa£  service-connected. 

4.  Seven  years  service  at  death. 

5.  Three  yrfars  in  grade  at  death. 

6.  Average  earnings  9251,10  a  moQih 
( base  pay ) . 

7.  Left  a  widow,  age  25,  and  two  children, 
ages  1  and  3. 

8.  Widow  lives  out'  her  expectation  of  lift 
(50,8  years). 

9.  Children  receive  maximum  number  of 
payments. 

10.  Widow  does  not  remajry. 


Benefits 


Payee 

P»ylnj 
agency 

Type  ol  payment 

Payment 
perlo.1 
(months) 

Payment 
rale 

TcrtAl 
puyments 

Widow 

HEW 

HEW 

HEW 

VA 

HEW 

HEW 

HEW 

Social  security , 

<3M 

<ZZ8 
•  166 

M 
36 

W3.80 
■  68.80 
'63,  BO 

81.  ao 

151.  on 
iiaoo 
110.00 



»i3,l)l.',» 

'.'d  child 

do 

do 

Social  Security  (38  U.S.C.  4i2(a)) 

DlKiiilllty  insurance  oompensation 

WOEA _ 

WOEA _ 

!*.:».  SI 

Widow 

2d  chnd'.'.'.'.'.'Z'.Z'.'S.l'^'^'. 
I5t  child .         

i\.')».n 
a,«»t» 
3,900,0! 

TotaL 

i5;,i).tt«> 

1  Vntil  ytmngesl  child  reaches  age  IR. 

» 204  months  to  ape  \n  pliis  «  months  in  tuM-time  training. 

<  $fi3.W  to  EtsTf  IS;  $73.90  from  age  IS  throUEh  iitfe  ^l. 

*  IsO  months  to  age  IS  plus  48  months  In  (uU-llmp  trainine. 

» P&.M}  to  i*se  "JO;  S73-9C  from  age  20  through  apR  21 

'  Dei^truitng  at  afte  62. 


Sarvivorship  Benefits  for  Servicemen — V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  previously  Indicated  the  benefits 
and  the  commuted  value  of  such  benefits 
to  privates  and  noncommLssioned  ofiBcers 
who  lose  their  lives  today  in  defense  of 


their  country.  I  want  to  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  today  the  case  of  8 
second  lieutenant  who  had  4  years  of 
service  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  who 
leaves  dependent  parents : 
ScBvivoRSHU'  BENTTrrs  roB  Servicemen  DrW 
From  Sesvice-Connected  Causes 
assumptions 

1.  Second  lieutenant.  TJ.S.  Anny; 

2.  Age  23  at  death: 

3.  Death  was  sen'lce  connected; 

4.  Four  years'  service  at  death; 

5.  Four  years  in  grade  at  death; 

6.  Assumed  average  monthly  pay  was  $329, 

7.  Base  pay  at  death  was  »384.30  a  month, 
B.  Left  dependent  parents   (no  other  in- 
come ) .  each  age  50; 
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9.  Parents  live  out  their  expectations  of 
life  (mother,  27.7  years;  father,  23  years). 

Benefits 


PaylnB  agency 

Pay- 

Pay- 

Total 

Pnyre 

and  lype  of  pay- 

ment 

men) 

pay- 

ment 

period 

rale 

ment.'! 

Kfmtia 

Muilier 

VA;   .Social  se- 
curity (3S 
V.S.C.  112(a)). 

>I88 

■(90 

fl7,414 

r..iM 

do 

•132 

W 

II,Kil0 

MfitDpr - 

VA:  UIC 

tSi 

<M 

12, 172 

itm 

do 



276 
........ 

•55 

B,37." 

Ttiial  ... 

50,848 

''  r:-nlni;  at  acp  01 

m:  to  JW  Hftt'f  death  o/ihe  ralbt-r. 
■i.fjiT  at  MO  fi2 

'    .  ■   ^^mE  lo  -$11  at  ape  tiJ  and  then  ioovo.'-liiK  to  S50 
::or  >I<;iH  li  of  t  he  futher. 
!  i>L'tn.'it.tDg  to  $11  ai  age  fi'. 


Profiles   in   Wyoming   Greatness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WTOMI?;C 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
5ones  of  Wyoming  greats  commemorat- 
ing my  Stale's  75tli  anniversary,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  present  this  pro- 
ae  of  my  beloved  friend  and  mentor,  the 
iate  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 

STRDCCLE    as    a    TOrNO    MAN 

Joseph  Christopher  O'Mahoney  was 
born  m  Chelsea,  Mass.,  November  5,  1884, 
tile  son  of  Irish  immigrants.  Following 
his  father's  death,  he  moved  lo  New  York 
at  the  age  of  18  with  an  older  brother, 
studying  at  nights,  working  In  the  day. 
and  attempting  an  education  as  best  lie 
*as  able.  His  brother's  tuberculosis 
forced  a  move  to  Boulder.  Colo.,  where 
OMahoney  worked  as  a  newspaperman. 
In  1915  he  wandered  northward  to 
Cheyenne  and  settled  there  as  city  editor 
ol  the  old  State  Leader, 

In  1917  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Wyoming's  newly  elected  U.S.  Senator 
John  B.  Kendrlck.  In  'Washington.  Joe 
O'Mahoney  attended  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, won  a  law  degree  In  1920.  and 
returned  to  Cheyenne  to  set  up  tJie  prac- 
!:ce  of  law  and  begin  his  career  as  pos- 
■Jbly  the  greatest  lawmaker  in  the  his- 
'oo'  of  Wyoming's  75  years  of  statehood. 
appoi?*ted  senator 
In  1932,  O'Mahoney  helped  formulate 
■Jie  national  party's  platform  and  served 
Js  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Democrat  Na- 
'Jonal  Campaign  Committee  under  his 
50od  friend,  national  chairman.  James 
■^.  Farley.  Following  Roosevelt's  election 
*at  year,  O'Mahoney  was  appointed  first 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  by  his 
•rtend,  Jim  Farley.  He  resigned  that 
cost  in  December  1933  to  accept  an  ap- 
Mlntment  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  designated 
oy  Wyoming's  Governor,  his  friend,  Les- 
Je  A.  Miller,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
;ne  death  of  the  beloved  Kendrlck,  his 
•ormer  boss. 

According    to    Raymond    Moley,    Joe 
OMahoney  "neatly  telescoped  the  usual 


2-  or  3-year  novitiate  on  Capitol  Hill, 
emerging  after  a  few  months  as  one  of 
the  most  respected  young  members." 

roiTCHT   COtTRT-PACKJNC   PLAN 

He  came  Into  the  national  spotlight 
when  he  fought  against  President  Roose- 
velt's Supreme  Court  organization  plan. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  authored  a  minority  re- 
port condemning  Roosevelt's  plan  to  in- 
crease the  court  from  9  to  15  judges  and 
"tampeilng  with  the  hallowed  institu- 
tion which  separates  the  power  in  Ameri- 
can Government."  For  this  he  won  na- 
tional respect  of  the  American  bench 
and  bar,  but  his  relations  with  P.D.R. 
were  never  again  the  same.  Gone  were 
the  halcyon  days  of  "Joe  O'Mahoney  and 
the  New  Deal." 

STUDENT  OF  rcONOMICS 

In  1938  Congress  created  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  O'Mahoney  as  its 
chairman  and  of  such  men  as  Thurman 
Arnold,  Leon  Henderson,  and  the  late 
Dr.  John  D.  Clark,  this  probe  was  car- 
ried on  for  almost  3  years,  studying  the 
concentration  of  wealth  in  American 
industry.  The  author  I.  F.  Stone  de- 
clared that  these  Investigations  "will 
rank  with  the  great  inquiries  of  the 
past"  and  called  O'Mahoney's  final 
TNEC  report  "a  document  which  de- 
serves to  be  read  by  every  American  " 

OCTSTANDINC  LEGISLATOR 

Senator  O'Mahoney  established  an 
outstanding  record  as  a  sponsor  of  im- 
portant legislation.  He  twice  put  through 
defense  funds  to  make  airpower  of  Amer- 
ica the  most  effective  in  the  world:  in 
1945  he  authored  a  resolution  to  submit 
to  the  States  the  question  of  abolishine 
the  poll  tax. 

In  the  same  year  he  introduced  legis- 
lation asking  Congress  to  support  Amer- 
ica's participation  in  a  worldwide  inter- 
national agreement  to  outlaw*  the  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Although  a  New  Dealer,  O'Mahonev 
lacked  the  propensity  for  big  spending. 
He  was  tightfisted  with  the  dollar  and 
kept  hammering  away  at  inflation,  high 
Pi-ices  and  Government  participation  in 
private  industry  through  foreien  deals. 
He  felt  foreign  cartels  were  never  fully 
aired  so  that  the  American  people  could 
know  what  their  great  corporations  were 
doing  in  the  world  market. 

DEVELOPER    OF   WYOMfNC 

Although  his  close  New  Deal  associa- 
tions made  him  a  national  power,  he  al- 
ways pumped  for  the  development  of  the 
West.  In  1944  he  presented  to  Congress 
the  bill  for  projects  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin — Olendo  and  Boy.sen  Dams;  the 
O'Mahoney-Hatch  Oil  Leasing  Act  of 
1946  served  to  make  wildcatting  more 
profitable  and  oilfield  investments  more 
attractive:  he  secured  the  authorization 
for  the  multimillion-dollar  Trona  plant 
near  Green  River  and  for  the  alumina 
plant  at  Laramie:  he  pushed  through  an 
authorization  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
building  at  the  University  of  Wyoming: 
when  Fort  Warren  was  slated  to  be  aban- 
doned at  the  close  of  the  war,  O'Mahoney 
used  his  prestige  to  the  limit  to  save  it 
and,  by  a  personal  appeal  to  Air  Force 
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authorities,  was  successful  .n  having  the 
post  changed  to  an  Air  Force  base 

After  19  years  in  the  Senat<=,  he  lost 
narrowly  in  the  1952  Eisenhower  land- 
slide. He  spent  2  years  in  private  law 
practice,  then  easily  made  his  Senate 
comeback  in  1954.  Senator  Gale  Mc- 
Gee,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming.  .<;er\-ed  as 
his  legislative  assistant  In  1955-56.  I 
am  proud  to  have  served  on  his  staff 
briefly  in  1942. 

In  June  1913,  he  married  Agnes  Vero- 
nica O'Lcarj-  of  Ma.ssachusett^  Thev 
were  childless,  but  helped  to  raise  he"-- 
young  relatives,  and  guided  literallv  doz- 
ens of  Wyoming  yoimg  people  along  life's 
paths. 

A  well-liked  Washington  fJEure,  he  was 
known  for  his  unaffected  wai-mth,  sincer- 
ity, and  good  humor,  and  as  one  "who 
speaks  for  the  wide  open  spaces  of  Wyo- 
ming with  a  Boston  accent."  He  battled 
in  the  great  ti'adition  of  Western  p'-o- 
gressives  with  a  capacity  for  tierce  indig- 
nation and  dedicated  effort  against  those 
who  extracted  great  riches  from  our  soil 
and  water  without  making  a  contribution 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Joe 
OMalioney  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  Senators  of  all  time 


Crn«ade   for   Safety 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9.  1965 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1965,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  the 
site  of  first  day  ceremonies  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  issuance  of  a  special  5-cent 
tralBc  safety  stamp. 

The  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland 
campaigned  for  5  year.=;  for  the  approval 
of  this  stamp:  and  for  that  reason  Balti- 
more was  given  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  the  site  for  the  first  dav  issuance 
ceremonies. 

'The  5-cent  traffic  safety  stamp  will 
help  call  attention  to  the  tragic  traffic  toll 
registered  during  1964:  48.000  death-: 
3,840,000  injuries,  285,000  pedestrian 
casualties,  more  than  1,300.000  ca.sual- 
ties  from  speeding:  and  18,960  deaths 
on  weekends,  almost  40  percent  of 
the  total.  Over  the  last  weekend  alone 
536  Americans  lost  their  lives  in  traffic 
accidents. 

As  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  first 
day  program,  the  Safety  First  Club  of 
Mar>iand  sponsored  a  ".stamp  out  acci- 
dentvs  "  luncheon  on  September  3  at  the 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  in  Baltimore. 
Principal  speakers  at  the  luncheon  in- 
cluded Frederick  C,  Belen,  Deputy  Post- 
master General:  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, the  Honorable  J.  Millard  Tawes: 
and  Mayor  Theodore  R.  McKeldln,  of 
Baltimore. 

The  executive  committee  for  the  ob- 
servance included  Morris  A.  KasofT.  gen- 
eral chairman:  William  F.  Laukaitis, 
postma-ster  of  Baltimore  City:  Warren 
M,  Bloomberg,  assistant  postmaster  of 
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Baltimore  City:  Delegate  Maurice  Cardln, 
cochairman;  Aaron  B.  Cohen,  cochair- 
man;  Judge  Edgar  P.  Silver,  cochair- 
man: Congressman  SAiruEi.  N.  Priedel, 
cochairman;  Paul  Huddles,  president  of 
the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  and 
Maurice  R.  Shochatt,  executive  vice 
president.  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland. 

The  citizen's  committee  included  J. 
Charles  Beasley.  Melvin  M.  Berger.  Paul 
El  Burke,  Oliver  D.  Davies,  David  Gor- 
don. Jame.s  Hajiraihalls,  Richard  G. 
Hunter,  Philip  Kershner.  Morton  Levin- 
stein, Samuel  Matz,  Jay  H.  Monfred, 
Sidney  B.  Needle,  Mose  Ottcnheimer  II, 
Bernard  Potts.  William  J.  Ryan.  Lee  A. 
Strassner.  Rlciiard  H-  Thompson  and 
U.S.  Marshal  Frank  Udoff. 

As  part  of  the  celebration,  a  traffic 
safety  postage  stamp  commemorative 
brochure  was  issued  by  the  Safety  First 
Club  of  Maryland.  In  conjunction  with 
this  event,  President  Johnson  trans- 
mitted a  message  to  me  which  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
so  that  all  our  citizens  may  know  of  the 
Presidents  concern  about  the  tragic  loss 
of  life  resulting  from  careless  driving. 
The  WnrrE  Hocsf. 
Washington,  August  24.  1965. 

The  Issuance  of  the  special  traffic  safety 
stamp  is  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  ex- 
press ray  deep  concern  over  the  mounting 
de.ith  toll  on  the  NaUon's  highways. 

Liist  year,  nearly  48.000  Americans  died  In 
traffic  deaths.-  Moet  of  them  cou!d  be  pre- 
vented. I  Intend  to  recommend  steps  next 
year  to  mount  a  major  campaign  against 
such  senseless  and  terrible  loss  of  life. 

I  hope  the  Issuance  of  thl.'s  stamp  will  call 
public  attention  to  the  need  for  safe  and 
efficient  driving  practices  and  that  it  -will 
be  a  "stop-look-and-Ilsten"  reminder  to 
every  American  to  drive  as  If  the  next  mile 
could  bo  his  last. 

Ltnixjk  B.  Johnson. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
the  remarks  of  Governor  Tawes.  Mayor 
McKeldin  and  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Helen  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  in  the  hope  that  they  will  im- 
press upon  all  our  citizens  the  need  for 
safe  driving  to  reduce  the  slaughter  on 
ofir  Nation's  streets  aird  highways. 
These  three  addresses  follow: 

GilEETINCS  BT  GOV.  J.  MXLLARO  TawES.  /T  THE 

Issc.^N-CE  or  TR.»rnc  Safety  Stamp  Cere- 
monies. Baltimore,  Md.,  September  3,  1065 
Chairman  Kasoff.  Reverend  O'Harft.  Babbi 
Shusterman.  Governor  Terry.  Deputy  Post- 
master General  Helen.  Mayor  McKeldin.  Mr. 
Newton,  distinguished  guests,  ladiee  and  gen- 
tlemen. todfi.v  mnrlts  the  culmination  of  5 
years  of  eilort  by  the  S^ifety  First  Club  of 
M.^^yland.  I  offer  them  my  sincere  congrat- 
ulations and  I  tnow  that  it  was  because  of 
their  efJorts  over  these  past  5  years  that  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and,  in  particular,  Balti- 
more City,  has  been  honored  by  being  the 
site  tod.\y  of  the  Brst-day  issuance  of  the 
tT.S.  trafflc  safety  commemorative  postage 
stamp. 

The  stomp  Itself,  our  presence  here  today, 
and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  this 
event,  all  have  the  same  purpose — to  serve 
:i.5  a  reminder  and  as  a  pie.*-  to  the  people  of 
our  State  and  of  the  entire  Nation  to  exercise 
the  highest  degree  of  caution  on  the  high- 
way. 

The  selection  of  Friday,  September  3,  for 
this  ceremony  further  demonstrates  the  pur- 
pose of  this  occasion.  Today  on  the  eve  of 
the  Labor  Day  holiday  weekend,  with  the 
dire  predictions  of  recordbreaklng  deaths  on 


our  roads  and  highways,  let  us  express  our 
confidence  that  the  people  of  America  will 
realize  the  need  for  a  special  degree  of  care 
these  next  3  days.  To  emphaaLze  this  need, 
the  Governors  of  most  of  the  States  and  my- 
self, as  Governor  of  Maryland,  have  asked 
that  travelers  turn  their  lights  on  low  beam 
during  the  daylight  hours  tomorrow,  Sunday, 
and  Monday. 

Studies  have  sliown  that  this  action  has  a 
definite  safety  value  Its  greatest  value  lies, 
perhaps,  in  that  It  shows  that  traffic  safety 
is  a  common  problem  and  that  ultimate  re- 
sponsibUity  rests  with  the  individual 
motorl£t 

All  of  us  concerned  In  an  official  capacity 
with  traffic  safety  are.  In  the  final  analysis, 
limited  In  our  efforts. 

Legi-slattu^s  can  pa£S  more  and  more  strin- 
gent motor  vehicle  regulations.  Law  en- 
forcement officers  can  be  more  and  m.ore  vig- 
ilant. Trial  magistrates  can  levy  stronger 
and  stronger  penalties  on  person*  guUty  of 
violations. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Maryland  Traf- 
fic Safety  Commission  and  the  Safety  First 
Club  of  Maryland  can  promote  traffic  safety 
with  all  the  facilities  at  their  command. 

All  of  these  efforts.  Of  Important  as  they 
are,  will  only  achieve  partial  success  If  the 
Individual  motorist  falls  to  assume  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  which  Is  his. 

Only  when  each  and  every  motorist  haa  a 
healthy  respect  tor  the  vehicle  he  is  driving 
and  for  the  dangers  Inherent  in  itfi  lise  can 
we  expect  to  overcome  this  terrible  wa^te  of 
lives  and  property 

I  am  appalled  by  the  latest  fatality  sta- 
tistics for  our  State  thus  far  In  1065.  We 
are  far  ahead  of  our  fatality  figure  of  this 
date  last  year. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  I 
plead  with  our  citizens  to  exercise  the  most 
extreme  caution  on  the  road  not  only  over 
this  Labor  Day  weekend,  but  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year 

Not  a  single  life  need  be  lost  if  every — I 
repeat — every  motorist  will  obey  the  rules 
of  the  road. 

I  have  an  especially  pleasant  assignment 
today,  and  that  Is  to  present  to  our  distin- 
guished guest  and  principal  speaker,  the 
Honorable  Frederick  C.  Bclen.  a  certificate 
designating  him  as  an  honorary  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  would  also  like  tu  offieially  thank  Mr 
Belen  for  his  part  in  causing  the  first  Issu- 
ance of  this  traffic  safety  commemorative 
postage  stamp  to  be  held  here  in  Baltimore. 
It  is  Indeed  a  high  honor  for  Maryland. 

As  chairman  of  the  nRtlonal  teenage  safe- 
ty pageant.  I  h.ive  the  honor  of  presenting 
an.  award  to  Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouski  in  recognition  of  his  interest  In 
traffic  safety  and  of  the  excellent  safety  rec- 
ord of  the  postal  service,  which  has  one  of 
the  largest  fleets  of  vehicles  on  the  roads 
today.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Belen  to  accept  this 
aw.ird  on  behalf  of  Postmaster  General 
Gronouski. 
Thank  you. 

Remarks  op  Mator  Theodore  R.  McKeidin, 
Upon    the    Occasion    of   the    First   Day 

CEREMOXrES    Ltl.vCHEON    IN    HONOR   OF    THE 

Tp-apfic    Safety    Commemorative   Postage 

ST.^MP,  BAtTTMORE,  MD. 

Today  Is  hardly  n  beginning  In  Baltimore's 
efforts  .It  traffic  safety,  but  neither  is  it  an 
ending  of  the  kind  which  signals  that  we  can 
cease  our  efforts. 

It  is.  however,  B  significant  point  along 
the  way. 

The  beginning  of  the  specific  efforts  which 
have  culminated  In  today's  ceremony  goes 
b;ick  some  years  to  the  start  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland 
to  havi  a  traffic  safety  postage  stamp  Issued. 

The  end  of  efforts  at  traffic  safety  Is  and 
should  be  nowhere  In  sight  as  the  need  for 


attention  to  good  safety  practices  become: 
ever  more  urgent. 

Today  Is  appropriately  a  time  for  expreE^ 
sions  of  congratulation  and  appreciation,  anj 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  offer 
the  congratulations  and  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  Baltimore  to  the  members  ol  the 
Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  for  their  re- 
lentless campaign  not  simply  to  h.ivo  the 
stamp  issued,  but  to  promote  traffic  safety  la 
all  Its  aspects. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  for  its  decision  to  issue 
the  handsome  and  meaningful  stamp  in  our 
city. 

I  think  it  Is  particularly  noteworthy  that 
this  event  should  come  only  a  week  after  the 
announcement  by  the  National  Safety  Coun. 
cil  that  Baltimore  is  to  be  one  of  two 
cities  to  receive  its  top  honor — the  Trustees 
Award — for  the  best  long-range  accident- 
prevention  activities  during  1984  and  thUi 
far  in  1965. 

The  other  city  Is  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

As  'he  National  Safety  Council's  winner 
in  the  over  350.000  population  category.  Baltl- 
more  will  receive  a  specially  designed  art 
creation  In  Steuben  glass  fashioned  to  s>-ni- 
bolize  the  flame  of  life  that  accident  preven- 
tion seeks  to  sustain. 

It  will  be  my  privilege  to  represent  Balti- 
more In  Chicago  In  October  at  the  ewmS 
ceremonies, 

I  am  certain  that  at  that  time  there  will  be 
fitting  references  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic 
safety  commemorative  postage  stamp,  with 
Its  emphasis  on  enforcement,  education  and 
engineering,  was  Issued  In  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

This  Is  as  It  should  be.  and  I  once  asaln 
extend  the  city's  appreciation  to  nil  those 
who  are  In  any  way  responsible  for  todays 
events  for  their  good  work  In  helping  make 
Baltimore  one  of  the  most  safety-conscious 
cities — perhaps  the  most  safety-conscious 
city — In  the  Nation.  ' 

Remarks    by   Frederick    C,    Belen.    Dtputt 

Postmaster  General,  at  the  Dedication  of 

THE  Traffic  Safety  Stamp.  Baltimore,  Mo  , 

Sept.  3,  1865 

Today  we  issue  a  stamp  of  special  signifi- 
cance. 

Besides  its  commemorative  value,  the  tnf- 
8c  safety  stamp  Is  particularly  lmport.int. 

It  Is  Intended  to  remind  the  Nation's  mo- 
torists that  thev  must  improve  their  drivlr.c 
habits.  It  Is  an  appeal  to  the  national  con- 
science to  take  ev?ry  possible  step  to  prevent 
accidents  and  the  needless  tragedy  and  dciitli 
that  go  with  them. 

Today  Is  the  beginning  of  the  last  big  holi- 
day of  the  summer — the  Labor  Day  week- 
end— and  millions  of  Americans  will  be  on 
the  Nation's  highways  headed  lor  bcaohtf. 
parks,  and  the  homes  of  relatives  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  warm  we;ithcr. 

We  choose  this  time  lor  our  st,imp  cere- 
mony becuuse  ve  want  to  dedicat':  tills 
weekend  to  a  safe  Journey  home  for  every 
vacatiouUig  American. 

The  Labor  Day  weekend  ranks  wit*  the 
Fourth  of  July  as  the  most  baxardous  for  the 
driver  and  his  family.  Last  year  557  persons 
died  In  traffic  accidents  during  the  Fourth 
of  JtUy  weekend:  the  toll  was  even  wor.5e  lo; 
Labor  Day;  561  died  diuing  that  hcilld.ty  in 
1964.      , 

Again  this  year  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil Is  predicting  major  tragedy  for  the  Labor 
Day  weekend.  We  must  prove  this  predic- 
tion wrong. 

Safety  is  no  accident.  It  Is  a  very  delib- 
erate endeavor,  and  it  must  be  promoted  and 
ciUtlvared  and  encouraged  if  it  Is  to  be 
achieved. 

Such  work  can  be  imdertaken  with  no  lew 
zciil  and  determination  than  that  dlsployed 
here  In  BaltUnore  by  the  Safety  First  Club 
of  Maryland. 
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This  organization,  now  under  the  able 
leiidershlp  of  President  Paul  Huddles,  has 
heen  a  persuasive  force  for  traffic  safety  In 
this  State  since  1956.  Twice  the  club  has 
von  National  Safety  Council  awards  for  its 
work. 

Ita  successful  campaign  to  reduce  traffic 
accidents  in  Maryland  Is  an  inspiring  demon- 
istratlon  of  what  might  be  done  if  its  work 
were  emulated  in  other  States  and  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I've  learned  about 
the  well-balanced  program  developed  by  the 
Safety  First  Club. 

It  sponsors  a  message  of  safety  that  Is  reg- 
ularly delivered  to  the  public  ih.-ough  radio 
and  television  announcements,  newspaper 
articles,  billboards,  special  oonlerencw  and 
exhibits,  pamphlets,  stickers,  and  special 
mailings. 

I:  builds  for  a  better  tomorrow  by  passing 
along  a  tradition  of  traffic  safety  to  our 
youth. 

It  presses  for  passage  and  enforcement  of 
proper  laws  to  safeguard  those  who  use  our 
streets  and  highways. 

It  gives  awards  and  recognition  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  contributed  significantly  to 
traffic  safety. 

Governor  Tawes  has  given  major  credit 
to  the  Safety  First  Club  for  enactment  of 
tJie  1981  law  requiring  the  State's  140  high 
Echoc'ls  to  offer  driver  education  cotu-ses. 
Now  the  club  Is  seeking  even  more  extensive 
driver  education  programs,  and  it  is  sup- 
porting the  formation  of  teenage  traffic 
emirts  In  Maryland  communities  similar  to 
the  one  in  Baltimore  that  has  earned  so 
much  admiration  and  respect. 

Morris  Kasoff,  past  president  of  the  club, 
has  secured  a  grant  that  provides  two  teach- 
ers with  driver  education  scholarships  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  each  year. 

Two  major  revisions  of  State  law— chem- 
ical tests  for  drivers  accused  of  Intoxication 
and  a  drivers'  point  system — were  original 
projects  of  the  Safety  First  Club. 

It  was  this  organization  that  first  polled 
city  legislators  In  1957  and  discovered  a  con- 
sensus m  favor  of  hiring  meter  maids.  The 
poll  was  m  good  port  responsible  for  the 
program  that  is  In  operation  today. 

-tad  It  was  the  Safety  First  Club  that 
championed  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Harry 
RUey,  late  traffic  analyst  of  the  Baltimore 
News- American,  and  In  1961  contributed  the 
plaque  dedicating  the  new  Patapsco  River 
Bridge  in  his  name. 

All  these  projects  took  considerable  time. 
but  the  Safety  First  Club,  once  convinced  of 
lis  cause.  Is  a  persistent  organization. 
I  can  testify  to  that. 

The  clubs  campaign  for  a  traffic  safety 
stamp  arrived  at  the  Post  Office  Department 
»  number  of  years  ago  and  the  campaign  for 
the  stamp  never  stopped. 

The  drive  for  a  commemorative  stamp 
began  more  than  6  years  ago  when  your 
Congressman  Samijel  N.  Priedel  spoke  in 
your  behalf  and  inserted  Lnto  the  Conores- 
honai.  Record  a  request  for  such  a  stamp. 
Congressman  Phiedel  pointed  out  that 
traffic  safety  Is  not  Just  a  problem  in  Mary- 
land. 

He  said :  "We  need  to  make  each  and  every 
automobile  driver  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  his  personal  responsibllitv  to  drive 
»le)y  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  his 
fellow  citizens." 

He  endorsed  the  suggestion  of  the  Safety 
f^t  Club  that  a  special  stamp  would  be  an 
MceUent  method  of  calling  the  national 
«tentlon  to  this  effort. 

Tour  Congressmen,  George  Fallon  and 
Edward  Gahmatz,  took  up  the  cause  with  no 
•MS  enthusiasm  than  Sax  Priedel.  Like  the 
S«fety  First  Club,  all  three  men  are  per- 
suasive and  persistent,  and  their  good  argu- 
ments did  a  lot  to  convince  us  of  the  value 
''  "uch  a  stamp. 


As  Congressman  Friedel  said  6  ye^irs  ago. 
no  war  or  calamity  has  taken  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  our  people  as  traffic  accidents. 

And  yet,  we  all  know  that  accidents  can 
be  prevented.  That  they  are  not  is  waste. 
President  Johnson  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  waste  of  manpower  through 
accidents.  He  is  concerned  about  the  cost 
and  the  lost  worktlme  and  most  of  all  about 
the  pain  and  human  suffering  or  death  for 
which  nothing  ever  compensates. 

The  President  has  said:  "Americans  have 
always  placed  the  highest  value  on  human 
life.  In  accord  with  our  concept  of  the  worth 
of  every  individual.  As  the  public  reposi- 
tory of  our  social  Ideals,  Government  has  a 
direct  obligation  to  express  our  regard  for 
human  life  in  every  measure  necessary  to 
safeguard  and  protect  It." 

President  Johnson  has  Inaugurated  a  new 
program  to  meet  the  problem  of  accidents  In 
the  Government  service.  It's  called  Mission 
Safety-70,  and  through  It  the  President  has 
devised  a  rather  direct  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

He  Is  ordering  the  heads  of  Government 

offices   to  reduce  the   number  of  employee 

injuries  and  Injury  costs  30  percent  by  1970. 

We  In  the  Post  Office  Department  Intend 

to  meet  our  sbare  of  that  commitment. 

A  good  place  to  begin  is  with  our  traffic 
safety  program.  Last  year  our  fleet  of  88.000 
postal  vehicles  drove  1.1  billion  miles  and 
averaged  a  little  more  than  14  accidents  for 
every  million  miles  on  the  road. 

That  average  Is  down  about  6  percent  from 
the  year  before  The  number  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents Involving  postal  vehicles  is  down  8 
percent  even  though  the  national  fatality 
average  Increased  5ij  percent  last  year. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  31.000  rural  letter  carriers 
who  drove  593  mllUon  miles  last  year  and 
Incurred  fewer  than  two  accidents  per  mil- 
lion miles. 

Still,  even  with  our  Improvements,  our 
overall  safety  record  in  the  Post  Office  is  the 
worst  m  the  Federal  Government.  Dis- 
abling Injuries  deprived  us  of  303.000  work- 
days last  year  and  cost  us  »27  million  in  lo.=t 
time,  sick  pay.  and  attendant  items.  And, 
of  course,  the  unnecessary  suffering  Inflicted 
upon  our  employees  is  beyond  any  value  in 
dollars. 

That  time,  money,  and  effort  all  could 
have  been  used  to  provide  additional  service 
to  the  American  public. 

We  intend  to  see  that  our  record  tmder- 
goes  a  rapid  and  dramatic  Improvement. 
Safety  Is  a  high  priority  project  at  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  Postmaster  General 
has  made  it  the  direct  responsibility  of  our 
top  headquarters  and  regional  officers  and 
postmasters.  All  of  them  have  been  directed 
to  submit  plans  and  suggestions  for  safetv 
Improvements. 

We  are  going  to  make  a  post  office  by  post 
office  search  of  safety  records,  and  we  In- 
tend to  accord  the  good  ones  proper  recog- 
nition. The  rest  are  going  to  get  a  thor- 
ough examination,  and  If  Improvements  ere 
not  forthcoming,  we're  going  to  bring  the 
responsible  official  to  Washington  and  ask 
why. 

Safety  performance  is  going  to  have  a  more 
important  place  in  our  postmaster  appraisal 
program:  It  will  become  a  consideration  in 
promotions  within  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Right  now.  otu-  bureau  of  personnel  is 
analyzing  safety  suggestions  and  mapping 
Oilr  general  plan  for  achieving  President 
Johnson's  safety  objectives.  We  are  estab- 
lishing a  safety  performance  review  group 
at  headquarters  to  review  activities  at  the 
post  office  level. 

And  we  Intend  to  solicit  advice  from  those 
private  businesses  and  Industries  that  have 
developed  the  most  distinguished  records  In 
safety.  We  are  about  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory safety  committee  made  up  of  execu- 
tives treia.  such  firms. 


With  the  Safety  First  Club,  we  at  the  Post 
Office  share  a  firm  comnilunent  to  motor 
vehicle  safety  equipment. 

The  Safety  First  Club  Is  campaigning  for 
greater  use  ol  seat  belts  among  the  general 
public.  We  at  the  Department  are  spend- 
ing S350.000  to  Install  seat  belts  In  all  of 
our  motor  vehicles.  We  are  Issuing  firm  In- 
structions to  our  drivers  and  supervisors  that 
these  belts  are  to  be  used  and  not  Ignored. 

In  addition,  we  have  contracted  with 
private  firms  for  a  aeries  of  executive  tests 
in  order  to  determine  the  best  type  of  auto- 
mobile construction  and  safety  features. 
We  are  giving  special  attention  to  the  tliree- 
wheeled  mailsters  used  by  some  of  our  city 
letter  earners.  We  have  had  some  com- 
plaints from  one  of  our  employee  unions, 
and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  no  employee 
la  driving  an  unsafe  motor  vehicle. 

Prom  the  results  of  these  tests,  we  expect 
to  learn  how  to  build  a  safer  vehicle  for  all 
our  postal  drivers.  Perhaps  the  Innovations 
and  safety  advances  pioneered  in  postal 
vehicles  will  be  adopted  by  the  manufactur- 
ers and  used  to  construct  an  Improved  auto- 
mobile for  the  general  public. 

We  would  be  glad  to  make  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  welfare,  of  course,  but  this 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  safety  on  the  highways  is  m 
the  hands  of  the  individual  driver. 

He  is  the  one  who  must  get  the  message  to 
drive  carefully 

There  is  no  better  way  to  reach  him  than 
through  the  public-spirited  efforts  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Safety  First  Club 

That  group  was  begun  In  1958  as  the  In- 
spiration of  two  men — J.  O  Shuger  who  ■kzb 
president  for  6  years  and  Executive  Vice 
President  Maurice  R.  Shochatt — and  has 
since  grown  to  400  members  and  Influence 
beyond  its  numbers. 

It  15  an  example  of  a  unlt*d.  articulate 
citizenry  doing  something  about  a  problem 
that  concerns  all  of  us. 

The  traffic  safety  stamp  is  a  proper  com- 
memoration of  that  eSort;  we  dedicate  It  to 
a  continuing  crusade  for  safer  streets  and 
highways  over  all  America. 

I  bid  you  all  safe  Journey  home. 

Thank  you. 


Snryivorship  Benefits  for  Servicemeii  VI 


EXTENSION  OF  KESAAKKB 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

CT    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr,  Speaker. 

my  last  discussion  on  the  subject  of  sur- 
vivorship benefits  used  the  example  of  a 
second  lieutenant,  and  today  I  wish  to 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  case 
of  a  second  lieutenant  who  leaves  a  wid- 
ow, age  23.  and  a  ctiild.  age  3 : 
SunvrvoRSHip  BrKFFrrs  roE  SFBviCEMrv  Dy- 
ing Fbom  Service-Connected  Caitses 
assttmptions 

1.  Second  lieutenant.  U.S.  Army; 

2.  Age  23  at  death; 

3.  Death  was  service  connected; 

4.  Pour  years  service  at  death; 

5.  Four  yeare  in  grade  at  death; 

6.  Assumed  average  monthly  pay  was  $329; 

7.  Base  pay  at  death  was  &384.30  a  month; 
B.  Lelt  a  widow,  age  23,  and  a  child,  age  3: 

9.  Widow  lives  out  her  expectation  of  Ufe 
(52,7  years) : 

10-  Child  receives  maximum  number  of 
pa>Tnents; 

11.  Widow  does  not  remarrv. 
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Benefits 


Payee 

P»ylng  agfncT  and  typa  of  payment 

Payment 
period 
montbs 

Payment 
rate 

Total 
payments 

Widow...    „    ..    .    ..    .. 

•ISO 
1328 
•  104 

t32 
36 

«o 
w 

1S7 
110 

(16.  a» 

ChUd 

Widow 

Do 

'vX(3s'U.S.cT4V2(i));L.I"!._~"""...!II 

V\.  dlsahUlly  Insurance  compeosation. 

VA,  WOEA  

!0.!20 
16.23a 
103,944 

ChUd 

3.960 

Total 

162. 469 

1  Until  child  reaches  age  18. 

)  ISO  months  to  age  la  plus  4S  months  In  rnU-thne  training. 

I  Beginning  at  ace  62. 


Congressman  Ray  J.  Madden  Brands 
14(b)  io  Labor  Day  Speech  at  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  RF.M.'UIKS 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

Of*   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  address  of 
the  Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden  at  the 
AFL-CIO  Labor  Day  picnic  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  at  Crown  Point,  Ind..  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1965. 

As  Congressman  Madden,  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  handled  the 
rule  and  opened  the  historic  debate  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  the  repeal 
of  14<b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  his 
speech  at  Crown  Point  will  hold  unusual 
interest  for  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  generally. 
The  speech  follows: 

Labor  Day,  1965.  can  truly  be  observed  and 
celebrated  not  only  by  members  of  organized 
labor  but  by  the  American  people.  This  year. 
1965.  the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica have  econom,lcally  arrived  at  the  grep.test 
heights  of  recognition  and  prosperity  than 
any  year  In  our  Nation's  history. 

Older  folks  need  only  reflect  and  look  back 
to  the  early  days  of  this  century  and  compare 
the  deplorable  working  conditions,  low  wnges. 
long  hours,  and  child  labor  sweat  shops  to 
realize  the  up-hill  tight  American  workers 
made  agamst  powerful  opposition  to  be  able 
to  participate  as  a  recognized  segment  of 
American  economy.  As  late  as  the  1920*s  men 
and  women  were  working  In  the  mills  and 
factories  for  S2  and  S3  a  day  and  in  some 
cases  7  days  a  week  and  a  12-hour  day  was 
the  standard. 

Low  wages  brought  about  lack  of  buying 
power  and  as  the  population  increased,  un- 
emplo>"ment  became  the  Nation's  p*"oblem. 
In  1929  and  the  early  thirties,  our  Nation  was 
hit  by  the  most  devastating  depression  In  our 
hi-story.  Closed  factories,  businesses  and 
bank  failures,  home  and  farm  foreclosures 
brought  turmoil,  unemployment  and  hunger 
to  millions  of  our  citizens.  Congress  passed 
legislation  in  the  middle  1930-40  period  that 
inaugurated  a  change  In  our  economy  so  that 
minions  of  the  neglected  working  people  In 
America  would,  In  the  future,  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  their  government. 

I  need  not  remind  the  older  people  in  this 
audience  about  the  legislation  enacted  30 
years  ago  which  Included  the  W.igner  Act 
(labor's  Magna  Carta),  social  security,  hous- 


ing, protection  of  bank  deposits,  borne  and 

farm  loans,  retirement  seciu'lty.  living  wage 
legislation,  and  many  other  bills  which  gave 
the  common  people  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
some  of  America's  potential  abundance. 

During  the  last  Intervening  years  our  peo- 
ple have  become  educated  to  the  fact  that 
prosperity  Is  built  on  public  buying  power. 
They  have  learned  that  all  American  families 
are  entitled  to  share  In  an  Income  sufficient 
to  provide  a  home  and  some  of  the  modern 
conveniences  and  necessities  which  this  mod- 
ern age  has  to  offer. 

A  PINNACLE  tsar:  1065 

In  the  past  8  months  the  89th  Congrefs 
has  enacted  the  greatest  program  of  pro- 
gressive legislation  In  the  history  of  any  na- 
tion. These  programs  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy and  provide  opportunity  for  mlllion.<i 
of  Americans  who  have  been  struggling  un- 
der financial  handicaps  which  should  have 
been  corrected  generations  ai?o.  This  session 
of  Congress  has  passed  more  than  100  pub- 
lic laws  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion. They  range  widely  over  such  fields 
as  education,  medical  care,  hoialng,  trans- 
portation, employment,  public  finance. 
farming,  voting  rights,  mental  health,  con- 
servation, and  labor. 

MCOtCAL   CARE  .MTD   HE.XLTH 

After  a  generation  of  eonslderatlon  by 
many  Congresse-,.  medical  o.trc  learlelatlon  for 
T,hc  elderly,  better  known  ds  medicare,  was 
signed  by  President  Johnson  on  June  30. 
Most  of  the  benefits  will  be  available  be- 
ginning July  1.  1966  although  those  relating 
to  nursing  home  care  won't  be  until  Jan- 
uary I.  1967.  Both  hospital  bills  and  doctor 
bills  are  covered. 

Nursing  home  and  special  legislation  for 
mentally  retarded  is  also  provided  in  the  bill. 
In  separate  legislation  a  bill  was  enacted  ex- 
tending through  June  30.  1968  Federal  ap- 
-sistance  for  mass  Immunization  of  preschool 
children  against  poUo.  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  tei-anus.  and  measles. 

DCPR£SSCO   AREAS   Am 

The  House  passed  a  bill  authorizing  about 
$3  3  billion  through  June  30.  1970.  to  help 
rejuvenate  the  economies  of  U.S.  depressed 
areas  plagued  with  or  threatened  by  chronic 
unemployment. 

The  money  would  be  used  mainly  for  such 
projects  as  building  waterworks,  waterllnes, 
sewage  treatment  plants,  sanitary  and  storm 
sewers,  industrial  parks,  police  and  flre  sta- 
tions, tourism  facilities,  airports,  watershed 
protection,  and  flood-prevention  projects. 
This  legislation  will  aid  the  economy  and 
employment  In  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 
It  will  bring  about  a  great  market  for  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  machinery,  food,  and 
other  necessities  which  will  aid  all  sections 
including  the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana. 

AID  TO  EDVC.KTIOS 

After  years  of  controversy,  broad  Federal 
aid  to  education  became  a  reality  with  the 
President's  signature  April  11  on  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.    It  authorizes  $1Z  bUUon  In  the  fificai 


years  begun  July  I.  mostly  to  aid  public  and 
private  students  in  low-Income  areas.  Of 
the  total,  $1.1  billion  Is  to  be  allotted  to 
the  Nation's  school  districts  according  to 
the  number  of  pupils  aged  5  to  17  within 
their  boundaries  whose  families  have  annual 
income  of  lesa  than  $2.000 — about  5  million 
children  In  all. 

Other  portions  of  the  new  act  would  ea- 
tabllfih  "supplemental  educational  centers" 
to  provide  such  special  services  as  remedUji 
instruction,  finance  textbook  purchases,  and 
other  instructional  materials,  and  expand 
federally  supported  educational  research 
with  emphasis  on  setting  up  regional,  uni* 
versity-based  research  centers.  The  meas- 
ure's  authority  extends  over  3  or  5  years, 
depending  on  the  section,  but  it  allocites 
funds  for  only  the  first  year. 

President  Johnson's  bill  to  aid  higher  edu* 
cation  passed  the  Congress  last  week. 

The  above  bill  was  supplemented  In  this 
session  by  another  bUl  which  will  aid  mil- 
lions of  American  youths  to  secure  fjiciluies 
loans  to  attain  college  and  university  edu- 
cations both  academic  and  profefsionul  I 
remember  10  years  ago  I  participated  in  a 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  for  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  that  was  de- 
feated by  only  4  votes  out  of  :\9Q  votes  cast 
That  bill,  had  it  been  enacted,  would  have 
made  a  great  start  but  by  reason  oi  a  polltl- 
ca.1  coalition  of  reactionary  Members  of  the 
House,  the  legislation  was  defeated.  Hud  we 
been  successful  then  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  youths  during  the  last  10  years  could 
be  reaping  the  benefits  of  college  and  luii- 
versfiy  educations  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  problems  of  this  modern  space  age  and 
scientific  world  in  which  we  live. 

VOTING  RIGHTS 

About  3  months  ago  I  opened  the  debate 
in  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  bill  which 
was  eventually  enacted  and  signed  by  the 
President  giving  all  American  citizens  the 
right  to  vote.  This  American  right  has  deen 
gunranteed  by  the  15th  amendment  of  our 
Constitution.  The  legislation  was  the  sec- 
ond clvU  rights  bill  enacted  In  2  years. 

This  voting  rights  law  will  eventually  be 
the  final  culmination  in  complete  freedom 
for  millions  of  Americans  who  have  been 
denied  the  right  of  franchife  in  the  past. 

EXCISE    TAX    CUT 

CongresA  passed  a  meastire  reducing  ex- 
cise tttxes  by  $4.6  billion  between  now  and 
January  1 .  1969.  These  special  wartime 
taxes  were  levied  in  World  Wax  II  and  m  the 
Korean  war.  Here's  the  schedule  of  repeal, 
in  part: 

Ret.'-oactive  to  May  15.  1965:  Repeal  of  the 
10-percent  tax  paid  by  manufacturers  on  ai: 
conditioners,  reduction  to  7  percent  of  tbe 
10-percent  manufacturer's  tax  on  autos. 

Immediately:  Repeal  of  the  lO-percent  re- 
tail tax  en  Jewelry,  watches,  furs,  coemctics, 
toilet  preparationfi,  luggage,  and  handbags 
repeal  of  the  10-percent  manufacturers  tax 
on  business  machines,  sporting  goods  i  ex- 
cept fishing  equipment),  phonographs,  rec- 
ords, mufiical  Instruments,  cameras,  filni. 
radios,  televisions,  pens,  mechanical  pencils: 
and  repeal  of  the  5-percent  tax  on  refrigera- 
tors and  freezers,  and  of  lesser  taxes  on 
matches,  lighters,  and  playing  cards- 

AtmPOVERTY    AID 

This  Congress  passed  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion properly  called  the  Antlpoverty  bill 
which  will  rehabilitate  and  give  employment 
eventually  to  mlllionB  of  unemployed  over 
the  Nation.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism from  certain  sources  on  the  legislation 
as  to  Its  cost.  The  critics  do  not  mention 
that  the  restoration  of  Jobs  to  mllllona  are 
creating  taxpayers  Instead  of  tax  consumers 
MU  lions  will  be  taken  from  the  relief  roll* 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  tax  units.  This 
expenditure  Is  not  a  dole,  b^t  an  Invest* 
ment  In  contented  and  self-providing  tax- 
paying  American  citizens. 
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I  bandied  the  rule  and  opened  the  debate 
on  the  repeal  of  141  bi  o!  the  Taft-Hartley 
UW 

Section  14(b)  provided  that  any  State 
wbicli  enacted  restrictive  antllabor  laws — 
tbcee  laws  would  take  precedent  over  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
THe  Indiana  Legislature,  last  spring,  re- 
plied the  so-called  rlght-to-work  law 
whlcii  IS  a  misnomer  for  section  14(b). 

Thirty-one  States  have  either  repealed  or 
lejectedi  the  so-called  privileges  granted  un- 
der I4(bi  or  the  mislabeled  "rlght-to-work" 
UW. 

section  14(b)  has  mode  it  possible  for 
thousands  of  corporations  and  companies  to 
close  their  business  and  factories  In  Indiana 
md  other  Northern  States,  and  move  Into  so- 
called  low-wage  rlght-to-work  States. 
Right  to  work  is  In  reality  a  tricky  or  phony 
Ubel— a  better  label  would  be  "14(b)  States." 

By  reason  of  these  runaway  Industries  and 
an  inilux  of  newly  established  Industries  into 
antllabor  areas,  millions  of  factory  workers 
ire  underpaid  and,  in  moat  cases,  are  sub- 
aiittlng  to  the  same  working  conditions  as  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  These  mil- 
lions of  workers  are  not  in  the  market  for 
tZ.OOO  to  M.OOO  automobiles  or  S200  to  S300 
refrigerators,  or  thousands  oX  other  prcxiuc- 
tious  which  are  manufactured  in  living-wage 
States.  Economists  agree  that  the  big  de- 
pression in  the  early  thirties  was  brought 
stiout  by  reason  of  lack  of  buying  power  for 
millions  of  workers  In  America.  I  am  quot- 
ing verbatim  the  two  closing  paragraphs  of 
my  speech  to  the  Congress  during  the  debate 
oa  14(bi.'  If  14ib)  IS  not  repealed  millloDS 
more  wUI  be  working  in  transplanted  indus- 
tries in  14(b)  States  at  low  wages.  Buying 
power  will  recede  and  unemployment  and 
recession  will  again  destroy  our  prosperity. 

'The  is.5ues  involved  in  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(bi  is  as  simple  as  any  bill  ever  pre- 
sented to  Congress." 

NO.    1 

"If  a  Member  of  Congress  believes  that  19 
States  In  the  Nation  can  openly  disregard  the 
nghts  and  working  conditions  of  working 
men  and  women  as  set  out  in  the  Wagner 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  he  should  vote 
!o  retain  14(b)." 

NO.    3 

"If  a  Member  of  Congress  believes  that 
tte  31  Stales  who  reject  the  pliony  labeled 
'.'ight-to-work'  law  and  believe  that  labor 
13  A  part  of  the  American  economy  with  the 
right  to  collectively  bargain  as  an  Integral 
tiody  on  wages  and  working  conditions,  he 
should  In  conscience  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
!4ibl  All  the  excuses  .ind  doubletalfc  we 
hear  in  this  Chamber  today  will  not  change 
the  above  two  simple  propositions." 

ONE    MAN,    ONE    VOTE 

The  Bouse  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  equal  legislative  reappor- 
tionment. A  powerful  special  Interest  lobby 
worked  to  permit  one  branch  of  our  State 
legislatures  to  be  elected  by  geographical 
ipportlonment  Instead  of  by  population. 
This  effort  by  political  bosses  to  gain  con- 
trol of  our  State  legislative  branches  is  still 
pending  in  the  Senate.  President  Johnson 
ii  opposing  this  political   power  grab. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  House  passed  immigration  legislation 
wliich  abolished  the  bigoted  41-year-old 
'national  origins"  provision  of  our  Inunl- 
eratlon  laws.  This  bill  will  fairly  distribute 
inimicrant  quotas  to  all  nations  without 
P'fjudlcc  as  to  nationality,  race,  or  religion. 

Our  Nation  became  the  leader  of  the  world 
b)  reason  of  the  amalgamation  of  Imml- 
pants  from  all  nations  and  races  throughout 
the  globe  This  legislation  will  not  In  any 
*iy  let  the  bars  down  indiscriminately  to 
people  of  every  nation  to  successfully  knock 
't  our  door  demanding  admission  and  citi- 


zetuy.  The  bill  would  place  all  nations  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere  on  a  popula- 
tion pro  rata,  equal  footing  with  added  pro- 
vision that  Immigration  from  a  single  coun- 
try could  not  exceed  20.(KI0  per  year.  West- 
ern Hemisphere  nations  would  be  exempt 
from  the  20.000  and  so  would  the  spouses, 
chllciren  and  parents  of  U.S.  citizens  living 
In  many  coimtrles. 

SOCIAL    SEcnaiTT 

The  new  social  security  amendments 
should  add  about  81.5  billion  a  year  to  retail 
sales. 

The  increased  spendable  Income  should 
start  Sowing  into  the  economy  in  mid-Sep- 
tember as  a  result  of  the  7-percent  boost 
In  social  security  payments  and  other  ben- 
efits that  are  retroactive  to  January  1. 

SOLVENCY 

Critics  of  the  Johnson  administration 
continually  talk  about  the  national  debt. 
They  carefully  fail  to  mention  that  our 
national  debt  In  196.5  is  "percentage- 
wise" much  lower  in  comparison  to  our  gross 
national  prcxluction  than  the  same  percent- 
age comparison  was  20  years  ago. 

Last  week  I  requested  the  exact  figures 
from  the  0.S.  Treasury.  They  reported  the 
following  facts; 

In  1946,  public  debt  «270  bUllon.  gross  na- 
tional product  $202.8  billion. 

In  1954.  public  debt  »27I  billion,  gross  na- 
tional product  $362  billion. 

In  August  1965.  public  debt  »319  billion, 
gross  national  product  8650  billion. 

The  8650  billion  economy  of  gross  national 
prcxiuct  of  1965  Is  double  our  national  debt 
which  reveals  that  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society  have  been  a  great  stimulant 
to  employment  and  prosperity. 

Time  and  space  do  not  allow  me  to  give 
all  the  facts  of  progress  during  th's  89th 
Congress,  .^fter  adjournment  I  plan  to 
make  a  detailed  report  on  our  accomplish- 
ments to  the  citizens  of  the  Indiana  First 
Congressional  District. 


Key  De  Gaulle  Advisers  See  Hope  in 
Federal  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1965 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  press  in- 
terpretations of  French  President  de 
Gaulle's  news  conference  this  week 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  is  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  any  form  of  supra- 
nationalism — whether  by  means  of  the 
Common  Market.  European  federation, 
or  a  Wider  Atlantic  federal  union. 

Certainly,  his  recent  moves  have  been 
toward  French  independence.  He  pulled 
France  out  of  Common  Markjt  negotia- 
tions because  he  did  not  want  majority 
vote  substituted  for  national  veto — at 
least  imtil  the  agricultural  issue  was 
settled. 

In  his  press  conference  he  Rave  notice 
that  by  1969  at  the  latest,  France  will 
have  no  part  of  the  present  Integrated 
command  structure  of  NATO 

In  his  press  conference  he  also  said: 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  this  type  of  national 
abdication  would  be  Justified. 

By  "this  type"  he  meant  arrangements 
in  which  France  would  "take  a  back  seat, 


put  aside  its  national  personality  within 
International  organizations  constructed 
so  that  the  United  States  can  exercise, 
either  inside  or  from  outside,  a  dominant 
Influence  to  which  we  have  oiily  to  sub- 
mit" 

He  thus  qualified  his  criticism  of  "a 
federation  called  European,  wWch  would 
in  fact  be  Atlantic." 

Perhaps  De  Gaulle  is  gun  shy  of  alli- 
ances for  much  the  same  reasons  once 
set  forth  by  the  first  U.S.  President, 
George  Washington. 

In  his  farewell  addre.ss  Washington 
warned  that  alliances  could  be  entan- 
gling and  thus  impair  nationai.^fEective- 
ness.  He  said  all  alliances,  in  all  time. 
have  been  subject  to  interruptions  and 
Infractions. 

Still,  the  same  Washington  in  the 
same  speech  spoke  favorable  of  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  whole  in  order  to  make 
possible  tlie  eflicacy  of  the  Union. 

In  its  present  form  NATO  is  a  union 
but  a  very  imperfect  one  Dressed  up 
with  a  command  structure  which  Wash- 
ington himself  might  well  describe  as 
"entangling."  it  is  nonetheless  simply  an 
alliance.  As  such  it  is  of  course  .'sub- 
ject to  the  same  historical  wealcnesses 
which  were  just  as  obvious  In  Washing- 
tion's  day  as  ours. 

Given  the  opportunity,  would  De 
Gaulle  embrace  a  federal-union  Bovern- 
ment  for  "the  whole"  as  did  Washington 
In  an  earlier  era? 

Suggestions  that  the  answer  may  be 
affirmative  come  from  Clarence  K.  Streit, 
editor  of  Freedom  &  Union  magazine 
and  for  many  years  an  advocate  of  a 
NATO  federal  union  government.  He 
was  recently  in  Paris  interviewing  key 
advisers  to  President  de  Gaulle  on  the 
question  of  NATO's  future. 

Here  is  hLs  report,  prepared  for  the 
September  issue  of  the  magazine: 
Hope  for  Atlantic  Federation  ForNO  in 

Three  De  Oaflle  Advisers 
The  main  thing  politically  speaking,  I  got 
from  my  recent  trip  to  Europe  was  greater 
cause  to  believe  that  the  best  hope  for  meet- 
ing both  the  Gauillst  and  the  anti-GaulllEt 
difUcultles.  which  Atlantic  tiniflcatlon  faces, 
lies  In  transforming  NATO  Into  a  15-natlon 
federal  union. 

I  brought  back  also  a  greater  sense  of  the 
urgent  need  to  push  this  solution  forward 
more  energetically  on  both  shores  of  At- 
lantic, and  (perhaps  most  of  ai!)  m  the 
once  great — and  still  poUntlally  great — 
Island  in  between.  This  urgency  stems  par- 
ticularly from ; 

Declining  European  confidence  in  the 
tjnited  States  and  In  President  Johnson: 

Growing  pessimism  as  regards  the  danger 
of  a  currency  crash  precipitated  by  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound: 

Receding  belief  in  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist aggression  m  Europe,  which  hitherto 
has  been  NATO's  main  cement,  coupled  with 
little  understanding  that  the  resulting  At- 
lantic disunion  allows  communism  Ui  ad- 
vance much  more  safely  through  a  monetary 
crash: 

Increasing  division  among  the  Europeans 
themselves,  along  with  stagnation  of  thought 
and  action,  as  a  result  of  the  coming  par- 
liamentary elections  in  Germany  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  presidential  election  in  Prance 
in  early  December 

With  all  this  comes  the  growing  force  of 
two  appiroaclUug  deadlines  The  first  Is 
Januarj-  1.  1966,  when  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
ends  the  veto  power  in  the  Common  Market. 
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1.4  r??ard3  agricultural  and  a  number  of  other 
tiecisuns — ;iIthough  the  right  to  blacltball 
ii  new  member,  which  Prance  exercised 
igair.st  British  entry,  would  continue.  The 
second  deadline  comes  on  August  24,  1969. 
when  the  NATO  treaty  will  have  been  In 
force  for  20  years,  and  the  provisions  in  11 
allowing  any  .illy  to  withdraw  takes  effect. 

The^e  two  dates  are  now  generally  deemed 
dtounltm?  factors  becauise  the  Gauilist  gov- 
ernment is  using  them  as  means  of  pressure 
to  retain  it£  full  veto  power  In  the  Market 
and  to  secure  no  less  radical  revision  of  the 
N.4TO  treaty.  The  latter  revision,  we  shall 
=ee.  need  not.  however,  weaken  the  treaty:  It 
could  strengthen  Atlantica. 

President  de  Gaulle  is  now  the  only  power- 
ful active  force  in  Atlantica,  thanks  to  Pres- 
iden:  Johnson  having  defaulted  leadership 
in  tills  region  ever  since  he  entered  the  White 
House.  Following  Washington's  example,  the 
other  Atlanuc  capitals  now  conflne  them- 
selves to  reacting  like  It,  more  or  less  queru- 
lously, to  what  Paris  says  and  does.  Since 
President  de  Gnulle  Is  thiiBihe  precipitating 
;,iCtor  in  the  situation,  r^ould  now  turn 
to  my  main  point  and  give  some  of  the  new 
reasons  I  found  to  believe  that  Atlantic 
federation  Is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  hope 
■or  effective  Atlantic  unification  at  present. 

Tv^'elve  men  have  the  ear  of  President  de 
Gaulle,  according  to  an  article  In  May  Hyal- 
ites by  the  well-informed  political  editor  of 
Le  Monde.  Pierre  Viansson-Ponte.  Three  of 
the  12  have  been  friends  of  mine  for  periods 
ranging  from  15  to  35  years.  Two  of  tiiem 
are  among  the  half-dozen  whom  the  General 
IS  said  to  be  considering  as  possible  succes- 
sors. I  shall  refer  to  the  three  here  as  S.  T, 
and  Z.  On  this  trip.  I  saw  all  three^and  Z 
several  tlnie?. 

All  three  I  know  to  be  convinced  Atlantic 
Unionists  of  many  years  standing.  Another 
of  the  12  shares  this  view,  to  my  knowledge; 
I  do  not  know  the  private  attitude  of  the 
other  eight.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
hopeful  significance  in  the  mere  fact  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  12  and  one-third 
of  the  six  arc  Atlantic  Unionists.  Certainly 
this  fact  does  not  fit  into  the  picture  of 
President  de  Gaulle  that  pervalls  in  Wash- 
ington, and  elsewhere.  Still  less  does  what 
Tnj  three  friends  told  me. 

When  I  saw  X.  I  reminded  him  that: 

Soon  after  he  had  come  to  power  with  the 
general.  I  had  asked  him.  in  1959.  to  use  hla 
Influence  to  have  France  lead.  Jointly  with 
the  United  States  or  alone  if  need  be.  in 
calling  the  proposed  convention  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  transforming  NATO  Into 
an  Atlantic  federation.  He  had  told  me  at 
the  time  that  he  hlmsef  was  ready  to  "go 
for"  in  this  direction,  but  must  consult  the 
general. 

After  that  consultation,  he  had  Informed 
me  of  the  result.  It  was  not  at  all  the  re- 
jection of  my  proposal  which  so  many  m 
Washington,  and  elsewhere,  would  have 
•bought  "inevitable."  by  their  reasoning  that, 
since  the  general  opposes  federation  In  Eu- 
rope, and  also  the  present  U.S.  role  In  y.^TO 
and  the  Atlantic  Cotnmunlty,  he  must  a  for- 
tiori oppose  the  Atlantic  federal  union 
proposal.  The  answer  whicOi  X  gave  me  was. 
Instead,  that  France  was  st*U  so  weak  that, 
if  it  took  this  Initiative.  Washington  would 
not  listen.  The  French  Government  would 
first  have  to  bring  to  an  end  the  war  then 
going  on  m  .Algeria,  stabilize  the  franc,  and 
restore  the  economy. 

After  reminding  X  of  this  1959  talk  of  ours. 
I  pointed  out  that  all  three  of  these  condi- 
tions had  now  t>een  met;  The  Algerian  war 
was  ended  The  franc  had  been  restored  to 
Its  1914  gold  value.  The  economy  was  so 
propero'js  that  France  for  several  years  had 
been  among  the  nations  with  the  greatest 
ba;ance-of-payments  surplus.  In  the  light 
of  this  changed  situation.  I  asked,  what  was 
his  thinking  now  on  the  subject. 


"I  have  been  giving  the  Atlantic  problem — 
and  the  long  view  of  It — a  great  deal  of 
thought,  a  great  deal,  lately."  he  answered. 
One  reason  for  this  was  that  he  now  "had 
more  time  to  think"  another  was  that  In  a 
few  years  any  ally  would  be  free  to  withdraw 
from  NATO, 

"If  NATO  is  going  to  remain  the  present 
purely  regional  military  pact  it  now  ia,"  he 
added,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  "It  is  fin- 
ished as  far  as  France  is  concerned."  It 
must  be  revised  before  1969.  he  continued,  to 
Include  the  global  questions  that  affect  the 
Allies,  and  widened  also  to  include  economic, 
monetary,  and  other  nonmllltary  affairs. 

Mere  revision  ot  the  Atlantic  treaty.  I  said. 
was  not  enough.  Too  much  time  had  been 
lost.  A  change  as  revolutionary — but  as 
peaceful — as  the  change  from  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
m  U.S.  history  was  the  only  prudent  solu- 
tion now.  The  time  had  come  to  raise  our 
sights  to  this  level,  turn  from  patching  the 
obsolete  to  building  an  enduring  new  struc- 
ture. This  W)is  imperative  if  only  because  of 
the  rising  threat  of  a  world  monetary  crash. 
and  the  resulting  depression,  from  which 
communism  alone  would  profit. 

When  our  13  Stales  had  13  different  doUars. 
this  monetary  chaos  and  consequent  danger 
of  social  upheaval  had  provided' the  incentive 
then  for  the  revolutionary  change  from  al- 
liance to  lederaticin.  Leadership  in  Atlantica 
now  should  have  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and 
courage  to  harness  the  monetary  danger  now 
to  similar  constructive  alms.  Reverting  to 
the  opportunity  for  such  leadership  which  its 
strengthened  position  now  gave  Prance.  I 
said: 

"The  Improvement  has  been  so  remarkable. 
in  face.  that,  considering  the  situation  facing 
the  French.  Brl»»6h.  and  American  Govern- 
ments In  1959.  it  seems  to  me  that  Prance, 
with  the  weakest  cards,  had  done  much 
more  with  them  than  the  other  two." 

"That  is  true  as  regards  Britain."  Mon- 
sieur X  said,  "but  not  as  regards  your  coun- 
try. The  United  States  remains  the  world's 
strongest  power  by  far.  And  there  lies  the 
heart  of  the  difficulty.  The  result  Is  that  the 
relations  between  it  and  us.  and  the  other 
Western  European  nations,  remains  one  in 
which  the  latter  are  in  the  position  of  re- 
ceiving, or  askihg.  while  Washington  Is  In  the 
position  of  Lady  Bountiful,  granting  favors. 
This  is  not  a  good  bajls  for  friendly  rela- 
tions." 

To  X,  this  was  obviously  the  heart  of  the 
dllBculty,  not  only  for  France  but  for  a  West- 
ern Europe  in  general.  I  believe  he  is  right, 
both  as  regards  his  thinking  that  the  enor- 
mous po«iver  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
resulting  problem  of  balancing  It  fairly,  la 
the  main  problem  from  the  French  stand- 
point, and  also  as  regards  Its  being  the  nub 
of  the  matter  for  tJie  other  European  allies. 

Clearly.  Monsieur  X  could  not  conceive  of 
the  United  States  sacriflctng  any  of  Its  power 
that  mattered,  least  of  all  its  power  to  go  it 
alone  or  handle  as  it  thought  best  the  inter- 
ests It  now  has  "all  round  the  globe  "  The 
"State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment feel — enjoy — the  power  they  now  wield, 
and  naturally  want  to  keep  It  "  It  was 
equally  Inconceivable  to  X  that  any  self- 
respecting  Europeans  could  remain  in  the 
position  of  "accepting"  whatever  minor  con- 
cessions Washington  might  accord  (grant) 
them,  while  remaining  In  the  driver's  seat 

I  answered  that  I  could  understand  this 
feeling  In  France  and  In  Europe,  and  agreed 
that  there  could  be  no  real  solution  of  the 
problem,  so  long  as  the  relationship  of  the 
European  nations  with  the  United  States 
remained  on  the  present  basis  of  national 
sovereignty.  No  matter  what  slices  were  cut 
oS  It.  *the  result  would  still  be  baloney; 
Washington  would  remain  a  dominant  giant, 
towering  above  its  European  allies.  But  the 
American  federal  system,  I  reminded  him, 
had   long  assured   a  fair  and    yet  workable 


arrangement  between  large  and  small  Steiei 
by  its  Senate-House  balance.  This  balance 
was  made  possible  because  the  essential  unit 
in  a  Federal  Union  is  the  sovereign  citizen, 
not  the  sovereign  state,  as  in  an  alliance. 

A  Federal  Union — as  my  friend.  X.  knew 
from  our  previous  communications — eale- 
guards  the  equal  status  of  each  sovereign 
clt'izen  In  both  his  roles — as  citizen  ot  his 
own  state  or  nation,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Union.  In  the  former  capacity,  he  would 
retain,  in  an  Atlantic  Federation,  equal  vot- 
ing power  In  the  Senate.  The  national  gov- 
ernment would  lose  its  power  to  Instruct  and 
recall  the  nation's  Senators,  since  they  wo\ilil 
bo  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible 
only  to  the  citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  the  citizen  of  every  na- 
tion In  the  Union  would  gain  equal  voiinit 
power  with  all  other  citizens  of  the  Union 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  .since  the 
number  of  these  Representatives  from  each 
nation  would  be  proportionate  to  its  popu- 
lation. The  equality  of  the  sovereign  citi- 
zen, whether  he  lived  In  the  smallest  or  lie 
largest  nation,  was  fiu-ther  assured  by  the 
fact  that  the  consent  of  both  Senate  and  the 
House  would  be  required  for  action 

"Once  the  NATO  alliance  Is  turned  into  a 
Federal  Onion."  I  concluded,  "Prance  and 
our  other  allies  would  no  longer  be  facw 
with  the  U.S.  Government"8  colossal  power 
The  basic  relationship  thereafter  would  be 
the  equal  democratic  one  of  sovereign  citi- 
zen to  sovereign  citizen.  Each  citizen  o! 
France,  and  of  every  European  nation  m  tie 
Union,  would  enjoy  the  same  voting  power 
as  would  every  American  citizen,  in  electing 
his  representatives  In  both  Federal  Houses, 
and  In  choosing  the  Federal  Executive,  The 
combined  voting  strength  of  the  European 
nations  In  the  Senate  would  guarantee  eacli 
cf  them  against  American  domination  re- 
sulting from  Its  huge  population,  and  the 
combined  voting  strength  of  the  American 
members  of  the  House  would  safeguard  tbe 
United  States  against  domination  by  any 
European  bloc  in  the  Senate." 

Our  Federal  Union  association.  Monsieur 
X  already  knew,  has  long  been  working  w 
get  the  United  State^  to  Invlt*  lu  NATO 
allies  to  explore  the  possibility  of  transfonn- 
Ing  the  present  govemnient-to-govcrnmei:t 
relation  to  this  federal  cltlzen-to-cltlzen  one. 
I  pointed  out  that  we  have  made  substantui 
progress,  especially  in  recent  years,  in  gain- 
ing Influential  support  for  this  proposal  I 
cited  evidence  of  this  with  which  our  readers 
are  familiar,  but  which  is  news  to  mos; 
Europeans,  because  their  press,  like  the  U.S. 
press,  has  not  reported  It. 

"A  major  obstacle  we  now  face"  I  went  oa. 
"Is  that  most  Americans  think  that  such  an 
offer  would  be  naive  because  they  assume. 
from  the  reports  Ifcey  read  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  statements,  that  France  would  In- 
evitably reject  it.  But  suppose  that  we 
should  nonetheless  succeed  in  our  effort*: 
suppose  that  Washington  should  propose  to 
its  NATO  allies  that  their  delegates  explore 
with  ours  m  a  convention  the  Atlantic  fed- 
eration Idea.  What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  response  here?" 

After  a  thoughtful  pause,  Monsieur  S 
answered  slowly:  "If  the  United  States  made 
such  an  offer  ot  federal  union,  it  would 
change  the  situation  radically  for  us,  and  all 
concerned.  Personally.  I  would  be  happy  to 
participate  In  such  a  convention." 

He  thought  this  favorable  reaction  would 
be  general  in  Europe,  where  thinking  on  tbe 
future  of  Atlantica  and  of  Europe  was  no» 
very  confused.  He  was  clearly  troubled 
himself  about  their  future,  and  skeptlciil 
that  Washington  In  the  foreseeable  futiire 
would  offer  such  a  Federal  answer  to  tlie 
problem  He  said  that  he  would  be  gl/id  lo 
talk  with  any  US.  Senators  or  Members  of 
the  House  who  were  thinking  along  sucS 
lines. 
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I  then  explained  the  two  approaches  to 
such  action  which  American  supporters  of 
It  are  now  considering : 

1.  Governor  Rockefeller's  proposal  that 
tbe  purpose  of  the  convention  be  to  seek 
agreement  on  a  solemn  declaration  that  the 
ejentual  goal  Is  to  turn  NATO  Into  a  Federal 
Union,  and  to  fix  a  tentative  timetable  for 
s:lileving  it  by  stages. 

2.  The  idea  of  harnessing  the  present 
monetary  danger  to  the  Atlantic  Union  cart 
by  calling  the  convention  to  "explore  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  common  Atlantic 
currency,  'and  related  matters. '  "  I  stressed 
the  Importance  of  the  three  wordi;  so  quoted: 
They  allowed  the  convention  to  explore  also 
She  political,  military,  nuclear,  and  economic 
matters  that  are  tightly  related  to  the  mone- 
tary question,  and  thus  tackle  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  as  did  our  Convention  in  1787. 

Monsieur  X  agreed  that  the  monetary  peril 
■ras  now  a  much  better  motive  power  for 
Atlantic  Union  than  was  the  military  one. 
He  also  agreed  that  it  was  essential,  however. 
a  assure  that  the  "related  matters"  were 
ulded  to  it.  He  saw  constructive  possibili- 
ties, too,  in  having  the  convention  aimed  at 
Agreement  on  federation  as  the  eventual 
joal,  and  on  target  years  for  transition  to  It 
In  tbe  monetary,  economic,  nuclear,  military. 
ind  political  areas  I  got  the  Impression 
irom  his  attitude  toward  both  approaches 
that  it  might  be  be.=t  to  combine  them. 

About  an  hour  later  that  day  I  had  a  talk 
With  my  old  friend.  Monsieur  T,  In  the  key 
offlce  he  occupies.  I  told  him  of  the  answer 
X  had  given  ( In  boldface  type,  page  4 1  to  my 
question.    T  found  It  very  significant. 

"The  readiness  of  X  to  participate  In  such 
1  Federal  Convention  means  he  believes  It 
xjuld  have  the  generars  support."'  Y  com- 
mented at  once.  'His  fX|  participation  would 
be  Interpreted  by  everyone  to  mean  the 
liroject  had  the  Gaulllst  stamp  of  approval" 
This  Indicated  to  me  that  T  considered 
X  very  close  Indeed  to  President  de  Gaulle's 
thinking  on  this  subject. 

Before  telling  ot  my  talk  with  X.  I  asked 
Y  the  same  question  that  I  had  asked  X.  T 
thought  the  European  and  especially  the 
l^nch  reaction  to  such  an  offer  would  de- 
pend a  good  deal  on  its  timing.  He  ex- 
plained he  meant  that  action  to  revise  the 
K.ATO  treaty  must  start  "well  before  1969, 
Then  any  ally  can  withdraw."  and  that  "be- 
tween now  and  1989  there  will  come  a  mo- 
ment when  such  an  American  proposal  to 
ledernte  would  go  over  big."  I  suggested  that 
this  moment  might  be  hastened  by  the 
o«nger  ot  devaluation  of  the  pound  bringing 
^he  monetary  crisis  to  a  head  this  autumn. 
He  agreed  it  might  well  be  the  preclpatlng 
fuctor 

Before  coming  to  Paris  I  had  sent  T  the 
stitement  which  Senator  Frank  Carlson  had 
made  May  31.  on  the  occasion  of  his  coming 
on  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Union  sssocla- 
Uon.    In  it  the  Senator  had  urged  that  "all 
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Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 8. 19S5i 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
billed  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brow-n 
Harris.  D.D..  ofTered  the  following 
prayc-r: 

O  God  of  hope,  as  even  through  the 
oust  of  conflict  and  through  battle  flame. 
"outhful  warriors  from  our  hearts  and 
CXI 1478 


In  NATO  cease  blaming  our  towering  troubles 
on  this  or  that  ally"  and  "begin  to  explore, 
as  our  forefathers  did.  whether  the  basic 
tatilt  does  not  lie  In  the  alliance  structure 
Iteelf." 

The  statement  went  on  to  back  Governor 
Rockefeller's  Federal  Union  proposal  The 
Senator's  concluding  paragraphs  are  given 
In  the  box  below. 

My  friend  Y  told  me  that  on  his  own 
initiative  he  had  personally  given  the  full 
Carlson  statement  to  {"resident  de  Gaulle, 
because  he  found  It  so  important.  When  he 
saw  the  President  again  a  few  days  later,  he 
continued,  the  general  had  told  him  that  he 
found  the  statement  very  intereetlng,  and 
had  added: 

"When  the  time  comes  for  us  to  get  down 
to  fundamentals  with  our  American  ally.  I 
shall  keep  In  mind  Senator  Carlsok's  state- 
ment." 

I  am  not  sure  how  to  Interpret  these 
cryptic  words,  but  was  pleased  to  find  that 
both  Y  and  my  friend  Z.  to  whom  I  repeated 
them,  considered  them  a  favorable  reaction. 
Certainly  it  would  seem  a  favorable  sign  that 
the  Senator's  strong  Federal  statement  not 
only  was  thus  read  by  the  general  but  was 
not  dismissed  as  out  ot  the  question  Nor 
IS  this  all. 

PAaiS   WHITE    HOUSE    READS   F,    i-    IT. 

When  1  happened  to  ask  Y,  who  ge\s  Free- 
dom &  Union  regularly  by  airmail,  if  he  had 
read  a  recent  article  of  mine  In  it,  he  an- 
swered: "I  not  only  read  It.  but  I  read  every- 
thing you  write  on  Atlantic  Union.  What 
is  more.  I  keep  them  all  filed  over  there 
(pointing  to  a  filing  cabinet |.  And  1  can  as- 
sure you,  further,  that  your  magazine  is  also 
read  and  kept  on  file  In  the  Elys6e  Palace 
|the  Parts  White  House]." 

How  can  all  this  be  accounted  for  bv  those 
who  accept  the  view  of  President  de  Gaulle 
held  by  the  State  Department  and  echoed  by 
most  of  the  U.S.  press?  If  his  rejection  of 
a  sincere  U.S.  Atlantic  Federal  offer  Is  so  sxire 
that  there's  no  use  In  even  sounding  him. 
why  does  a  Frenchman  who  knows  the  gen- 
eral's thinking  much  better  than  does  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  venture  to  give  him  the  Carlson 
statement? — and  get  a  reaction  he  deems 
favorable? 

If  tbe  general  Is  moved  only  by  delusions 
of  grandeur  and  nationalistic  alms,  why 
should  such  a  magazine  as  Freedom  &  Union 
be  read  in  his  establishment — let  alone  re- 
ceive apparently  more  consideration  there 
than  Ln  the  White  House?  Is  the  answer 
perhaps  that  the  federation  we  urge  gives  the 
best  safeguards  against  any  nation  domi- 
nating Atlantica — and  that  what  the  gen- 
eral really  seeks  to  block  Is  not  closer  union 
with  the  United  States  but  any  solution  of 
the  Atlantic  relotlonshlp  that  lets  Washing- 
ton continue  to  dominate' 

Alter  leaving  Monsieur  Y.  1  saw  that  eve- 
ning my  third  friend  among  the  dozen  "'who 
have  De  Gaulle's  ear" — Monsletir  Z.     I  had 


seen  him  a  couple  ot  times  before  since  ar- 
riving in  Paris,  and  knew  that  he  too  believed 
that  the  General's  door  remained  open  to  a 
genuine  offer  by  Washington  to  explore  At- 
lantic federation.  I  told  him  of  my  talks 
with  X  and  Y  (All  three  have  knovm  each 
other,  of  course,  for  many  years,  but  each 
seemed  very  Interested  In  what  the  other  two 
had  said  to  me  on  our  common  concern,  i 

Z  shared  Y's  view  of  the  significance  of  X's 
answer  to  my  question  and  interpreted  It  In 
much  the  same  way.  He  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  Y  had  handed  Senator  Cam-soks 
plea  for  federal  union  to  the  General  and  got 
the  reaction  he  did.  Monsieur  Z  made  some 
concrete  suggestions — which  1  cannot  di- 
vulge now — on  what  should  be  done  next  to 
advance  our  cause  In  Prance. 

My  talks  with  X  and  Y  clearly  encouraged 
Z  in  the  Atlantic  Union  views  and  hopes  he 
had  previously  expressed  to  me  They  left 
him  sh.irmg  the  conclusion  which  I  myself 
drew  from  my  tjilks  with  all  three  De  Gauil- 
ist friends  that  day^June  22 — and  expressed 
that  night  in  my  notebook  in  these  words: 
"Am  confirmed  in  the  thought  that  it  the 
United  States  offers  Federal  Union  t  .  France 
it  will  have  a  good  recepuon."  They  left  2. 
as  they  did  me.  cheered  by  the  most  opti- 
mistic conclusion  I  heard  that  Cay.  It  came 
from  Monsieur  Y;  his  parting  words  when  I 
left  his  office  were  these: 

"You  know,  mon  cher,  I  think  that  one  of 
these  days  practically  everyone  is  going  to 
wake  up  and  find  he  was  an  Atlantic  Feder- 
alist all  along." 

— Clarence  Strttt 

The  statement  by  Senator  Carlson  re- 
ferred to  In  Mr.  Strelt'f  article,  was  Is- 
sued May  31.  In  It  the  Kansas  Repub- 
lican and  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  urged  Atlantic  Fed- 
eral Union.  Here  was  his  concluding 
comment: 

Obviously  the  goal  of  Federal  Union  In- 
volves great  difficulties — but  I  believe  they 
ore  much  less  "towering  and  troubling"  than 
those  which  President  Johnson  agrees  we 
face  by  our  present  course. 

It  will  take  time,  of  course,  to  reach  this 
goal — and  how  much  time  do  we  have  left' 
We  must  speed  action — and  we  shall  hasten 
It  greatly  merely  by  Joining  with  our  allies 
in  a  solemn  Declaration  that  our  final  ob- 
jective Is  an  Atlantic  Union  When  we  have 
reached  that  a^eement.  can  we  not  agree  on 
a  tentative  timetable  for  reaching  the  goal ' 

Once  we  Americans  decided  to  send  men 
to  the  Moon,  we  fixed  a  time  for  achieving 
even  that  unprecedented  goal— and  our  At- 
lantic goal  Is  not  unprecedented.  In  our 
own  history  we  have  the  best  of  precedent^ 
for  Federal  Union  of  the  Free.  It  must  en- 
courage us  to  lead  now  in  this  enterprise  of 
bringing  more  of  Heaven  down  to  Earth — 
a  truly  ""towering""  enterprise,  but  not  a 
troubllne  one. 


homes  are  contending  far  away  that 
freedom's  glorious  light  shall  not  be  ex- 
tinguished, we  turn  to  Thy  ever-waiting 
presence  where,  beyond  these  voices  of 
tumult,  there  is  peace.  Even  as  we  gaze 
at  the  ghastly  havoc  when  man  for- 
sakes Thy  light  of  truth,  and  defies  Thy 
law  of  love,  we  thank  Thee  for  a  vision 
of  the  new  earth,  the  glory  of  whose 
coming  has  been  heralded  by  the  proph- 
ets of  old. 

We  rejoice  in  the  newborn  hopes  with 
which  an  awakening  world  is  thrilling, 
and  for  the  rainbows  of  a  fairer  earth 
w^hich  are  seen  by  faith  Uirough  the 
,tears    and   terrors    of    today's    conflict. 


Grant  that  our  dear  land  may  play  its 
full  part  in  the  fulfillment  for  all  men  of 
the  bow  of  promise  now  arching  the 
stricken  earth,  foretelling  a  social  order 
where  each  people  shall  enrich  the  world 
with  the  gilts  of  its  excellence  when  Thy 
Kingdom  comes. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 

September  9.  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 

\ 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  'H.R.  6277>  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution H.  Con.  Res.  468)  to  recognize 
the  World  Law  Day.  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ice  rendered  the  United  States  wlille  em- 
ployed as  a  civilian  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  from  January  7  through  Septem- 
ber 13.  1963,  which  employment  was  sub- 
sequently ruled  to  have  been  In  violation 
of  the  Dual  Office  Act. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6277'  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Services  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


FOOD   AXD   AGRICULTURE    ACT   OF 
1965 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
Income,  to  .stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern- 
ment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Under  the 
luianimous-consent  agreement.  the 
■amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr,  TalmabgeI  is  the  pending  question. 

The  time  on  the  amendment  is  con- 
trolled equally  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderI. 


CALL  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURES  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  aside  from  the 
time  allocated,  I  may  call  up  at  this  time 
certain  mea.sures  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  674. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  EG  ordered. 

The  clerk  vmI!  state  the  first  bill. 


MAJ.   ALEXANDER   F.   BEROL.   U.S. 

ARMY,  RETTIRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  3684 >  for  the  relief  of 
Maj.  Alexander  F.  Berol.  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
readine.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
692  I .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTTlPOSf: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  .Maj  Alexander  F.  Berol.  t;.S.  Army 
I  retired  I,  of  Oreland,  Pa.,  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $3,161.28. 
based  upon  compensation  paid  him  for  ser^'- 


a  reenllstment  bonus.  Payments  were  made 
between  1948  and  1963.  The  legislation  fur- 
thermore allows  for  credit  In  the  accounts  of 
any  certified  or  disbursing  officer  for  the 
amounts  Involved.  Refund  la  authorized  of 
any  amounts  repaid  by  or  withheld  from  tiie 
claimant. 


CLARENCE  L.  AIU  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8351)  for  the  reUef  of 
Clarence  L.  Aiu  and  others  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  693 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  ol  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJHPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  reim- 
bursement In  the  amounts  set  forth  in  the 
bill  to  62  employees  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  stationed  on  Ouam  for  losses  of.  and 
damage  to.  personal  property,  and  in  some 
cases  for  expenses  Incident  to  evacuation, 
resulting  from  Typhoon  Karen  on  November 
11,  1962. 


A.  T.  LEARY 


The  bill  'H.R.  9854  <  for  the  relief  of 
A.  T.  Leary  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  h&ve  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  691) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ptniposE 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  pay  to  A.  T. 
Leary  of  Beaufort.  N.C  ,  83.778.02.  to  reim- 
burse him  for  amount*  paid  to  the  United 
States  as  employee  and  employer  taxes 
under  the  Railroad  Itctlrement  Tax  Act, 
which  were  not  credited  to  his  retirement 
account,  so  as  to  provide  the  basis  for  retire- 
ment under  that  act.  nor  refunded  to  him. 
This  amount  was  paid  to  the  Government  In 
connection  with  services  performed  by  hlni 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Beaufort  &  Morehead  Railroad  Co. 


M.  SOT.  RICHARD  G.  SMITH, 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE.  RETIRED 

The  bill  I  H.R  1892)  for  the  relief  of 
M.  Sgt,  Richard  G.  Smith.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  694) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

'There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

PtTKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  M.  Sgt.  Richard  G.  Smith.  U.S.  Air 
Force  (retired),  of  all  liability  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  »790.44.  rep- 
resenting overpayments  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  resulting  from  an  er- 
roneous credit  of  longevity  pay.  The  pay- 
ments were  for  basic  pay.  accrued  leave,  and 


WALTER  K.  WILLIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8218)  for  the  reUef  of 
Walter  K.  Willis  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  695),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

PCEPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Mr.  Walter  K.  Willis  of  all  liability 
to  repay  $726.73.  representing  the  aggregate 
amounts  received  by  him  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  as  a  result  of  adminis- 
trative error  on  the  part  of  the  Department, 
for  (1)  accrued  leave  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge on  January  22,  1962,  as  an  enlisted 
member  of  the  VS.  Air  Force,  and  (2)  pay 
and  allowances  for  50  days  of  leave  taken  by 
him.  in  excess  of  his  entitlement,  during  ite 
period  l^eglnnlng  May  16,  1960.  and  ending 
January  12. 1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Executive  Calendar 
to  consider  nominations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  only. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Depaitment 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  immediately  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 
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fOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHJl.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
10  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asl:  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
Quorum  call,  the  time  consumed  for  the 
call  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
(be  roll. 

Mr.  M.4NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
islj  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
.'or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .    Without  objec- 
uon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  outset,  let  me  say  that 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  by 
way  of  tribute  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
niture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendeh]. 

I  am  the  youngest  member  of  that 
committee.  I  heard  remarks  concern- 
ing the  difficulties  encountered  in  filling 
ihe  membership  of  his  committee.  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  will  recall  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  were  drafted  on  his 
committee,  but  one  who  enlisted  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  great  zeal. 

I  have  felt  very  much  rewarded,  espe- 
t:ally  because  of  his  graciousness,  his  un- 
flajging  courtesy  at  all  times,  and  his 
:oIerance  of  the  viewpoints  of  others,  but, 
loove  all.  the  encyclopedic  knowledge  on 
all  agricultural  matters  of  the  distin- 
zuished  chairman. 

I  have  found  the  chairman  to  be  a 
fise  mentor  at  all  times  on  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture,  except  in  one  field 
1  regret  to  say;  namely,  cotton. 

1  enjoyed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
■lie  fine  comments  made  by  the  chair- 
••nan  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in 
:ne  Ufe  of  this  Nation.  I  share  with  him 
fe  feeling  that  the  strength  of  this 
•'•ation  lies  as  much  in  its  abilitv  to  feed 
Md  clothe  itself  as  it  does  in  its  armor 
»r  even  in  the  wLsdom  of  its  leadership. 
This  Nation  is  peculiarly  fortunate 
'm  it  can  say  with  pride  that  it  is  the 
ocst  fed  and  best  clothed  nation  in  his- 
*T    1  believe  that  is  a  basic  element  in 


■re  strength  of  America  and  one  of  the 
■«I  reasons  why,  today,  we  enjoy  world 
wtlership. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  situation  is  due 
■■'  the  American  farmer.  He  is  entitled 
0  con.'sideratlon  for  that  reason.  He  has 
«nieved  it  not  by  being  inefficient  in 
oany  things,  but  has  proved  that  he  is 
"efficient  as  anyone  in  the  economy. 

In  recent  years,  the  productivity  o! 
™erican  farmers  has  outpaced  the  pro- 


ductivity of  the  industrial  worker  in 
America.  We  were  very  much  interested 
in  certain  figures  presented  by  a  distin- 
guished economist — who  comes  from  my 
own  State  of  South  Carolina — who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  who, 
by  his  statistics,  established  that  in  the 
past  few  years  the  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer  increased  176  percent, 
as  contrasted  with  only  a  56-percent  in- 
crease in  the  productivity  of  the  Indus- 
trial worker. 

In  short,  the  American  farmer  is  in- 
creasing his  productivity  at  a  rate  2^2 
times  as  fast  as  the  industrial  worker. 

Yet  this  Is.  in  truth,  the  tragedy  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Unlike  the  industrial  worker,  the 
American  farmer  has  not  been  able  to 
translate  this  Increase  in  productivity 
into  a  corresponding  increase  in  income. 
As  we  all  know,  in  the  past  2  years  the 
share  of  the  American  farmer  in  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  to  buy  goods  and  services 
has  been  decreasing. 

Certain  figures  published  in  an  out- 
standing national  magazine  a  week  or  so 
ago  indicated  that  in  the  past  20  years 
the  share  of  the  American  farmer  in  the 
consumer's  dollar  had  dropped  15 
percent. 

Again.  I  am  referring  to  the  statistics 
presented  by  the  able  economist  who 
comes  from  my  own  State,  which  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  since  1954  the  in- 
come of  the  farmer  was  decreasing  at 
the  rate  of  1.4  percent  a  year,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  increase  in  income  of 
the  wage  earner  of  3.3  percent  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

It  is  significant  that  the  nonfarm  pop- 
ulation enjoys  an  income,  according  to 
his  statistics,  86  percent  greater  than  the 
farm  family.  Today  43  percent  of  the 
farm  families  have  an  income  of  S3.000 
or  less.  In  short.  43  percent  of  the 
population  on  the  farms  fall  in  the  pov- 
erty group,  as  contrasted  with  14  percent 
of  the  nonfarm  population. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  have  a  farm  program.  All 
recogruze  the  reason  for  this.  The  farm- 
er does  not  have  the  same  opportunity 
that  the  manufacturer  has  to  regulate 
and  control  his  production  against  de- 
mand, and  thus  stabilize  prices.  For 
that  very  reason,  there  is  justification  and 
need  for  a  farm  program.  I  believe  that 
the  farmer  deser\'es  it.  The  man  who 
provides  America  with  the  strength  to  be 
a  have  nation  and  not  a  have-not  nation 
in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing,  deserves 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  should  realize  that,  if  we  do  not 
have  such  a  program,  the  ultimate  cost 
to  this  Government  may  be  far  greater 
than  the  cost  of  any  farm  program.  If 
we  do  not  have  a  sound  farm  program, 
if  we  were  to  destroy  .American  agricul- 
ture, thousands  of  farm  families  would 
be  forced  into  the  already  overcrowded 
slums  of  our  great  cities.  They  would  be 
added  to  the  already  overburdened  pub- 
lic assistance  rolls.  They  would  demand 
increased  public  housing,  and  they 
would  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the 
dangerous  social  situation  in  many  of  our 
cities. 


I  believe  that  the  cost  of  a  sound  pro- 
gram IS  far  less  than  what  the  cost  would 
be  if  we  were  to  destroy  American  agri- 
culture, especially  when  we  consider  the 
value  of  agriculture  to  the  national  econ- 
omy and  to  the  .strength  of  this  Nation. 
We  cannot  aSord  not  to  have  a  farm 
program.  It  is  not  a  waste  of  money.  It 
is  sound  economy.  This  does  not  mean. 
I  hasten  to  add.  that  we  should  not 
have  a  sensible  and  reasonable  and  sound 
farm  program,  one  that  will  Impose  as 
small  a  burden  as  possible  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

.A  soimd  farm  program  mu.it  have  three 
basic  and  fundamental  objectives. 

First.  It  must  seek  to  maintain,  and 
insofar  as  practical,  to  increase  the 
farmers'  Income. 

Second,  It  must  seek  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter balance  between  production  and  con- 
sumption, and  it  must  do  so  by  the  u.se 
of  both  the  tools  of  curtailing  produc- 
tion, and.  insofar  as  possible,  increasing 
the  consumption  at  home  and  abroad. 
Third.  It  should  seek  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment cost. 

In  1964.  by  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural .Act.  we  made  progress  in  develop- 
ing a  sound,  sensible,  and  economical 
farm  program.  It  has  t)een  remarkablv 
successful  in  the  field  of  feed  grain.?  and 
wheat.  We  have  seen  the  stock  of  both 
of  those  crops  decreasing  We  have 
seen  the  income  of  the  farmers  engaged 
in  those  fields  maintained. 

We  have  achie\ed  real  progress  m  that 
direction.  As  this  month's  issue  of  For- 
tune magazine  indicates,  we  are  on  the 
road  to  meeting  the  problem  in  those  two 
fields,  but  we  have  a  problem  in  the  field 
of  cotton,  and  it  is  particularly  to  that 
field  thai  I  wish  to  addre.s.s  my.self . 

The  act  of  1964  established  the  one- 
price  cotton  system  for  the  first  time.  It 
has  often  been  criticized.  It  is  said  that 
it  has  not  achieved  results,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  advocated  consist- 
ently by  President  Eisenhower.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the 
one-price  cotton  system,  established  in 
1964.  was  a  failure  or  should  be  criti- 
cized. 

It  has  shown  real  progress.  It  has  not 
done  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  not  all 
that  was  anticipated,  but  it  has  repre- 
■sented  progress. 

First  of  all.  it  has  lncreaj:ed  domestic 
consumption.  It  may  be  said  that  it  did 
not  increase  domestic  consumption  as 
much  as  its  advocates  said  that  it  would 
However,  the  significant  fact  Is  that  it 
increased  domestic  consumption  more 
than  it  had  been  increased  in  any  year 
rince  the  two-price  system  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  cotton  industry,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  fault  any  program 
that  increases  the  consumption  of  a 
product  600,000  bales  a  year.  Moreover. 
I  believe  that  this  is  only  a  beginning, 
because,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  one-price  cotton  system  and  th? 
establishment  of  a  fair  and  just  method 
of  marketing  cotton  to  the  cotton  mills, 
there  has  come  a  new  opportunity,  a  new 
hope,  and  a  new  vitality  imparted  to  the 
textile  industry.  New  mills  arc  being 
projected.  Employment  is  Ijeing  ex 
panded.    Wages  are  being  increased. 
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I  read  this  morning  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  an  article  concerning  an  oc- 
currence in  nay  own  Stat-e.  In  a  small 
community  in  South  Carolina  a  little  mill 
that  was  decayed,  one  which  people  ex- 
pected to  close  and  throw  hundreds  of 
people  out  of  employment,  announced 
yesterday  that  it  was  going  to  spend  S2 
million  to  modernize  the  mill  and  expand 
employment.  That  has  occurred  because 
we  have  a  one-price  cotton  system.  The 
textile  industry  has  confidence  in  its 
tomorrow.  There  will  be  an  Increase — 
an  Increase  In  employment,  an  increase 
in  wages,  and  an  Increase  in  opportunity 
for  the  cotton  farmer,  the  cotton  worker, 
and  the  cotton  manufacturer.  It  may  be 
said  thirt  the  cotton  manufacturer  has 
increased  his  Income.  I  am  happy  that 
he  has.  If  the  cotton  manufacturer  were 
not  makin'4  a  profit,  he  would  not  be  ex- 
panding, and  he  would  not  be  maintain- 
ing his  plants.  He  would  not  be  provid- 
ing steady  employment.  He  would  not 
be  increasing  wages. 

I  want  all  those  things.  I  know  that 
we  cannot  have  them  unless  we  have  a 
profitable  and  not  a  decaying  industry. 
Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  one-price 
cotton  system,  we  are  mcreasing  the 
wases  of  the  textile  workers  of  this  coun- 
try. In  anticipation  of  the  enactment 
of  the  one-price  cotton  system  in  1964, 
there  was  a  5-percent  increase  in  wages. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  two  in- 
creases, of  5  percent  each. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  an  Increase 
in  the  Income  of  workers  in  States  such 
as  my  own.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  how  much  it  has  been 
and  how  much  it  has  amounted  to. 

I  have  before  me  a  clipping  from  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  capital  of 
my  own  State  only  a  week  ago,  in  which 
the  statement  is  made  as  to  the  increase 
in  the  weekly  wage  of  textile  workers  in 
South  Carolina  between  July  1964  and 
July  19631  Weekly  wages  increased  from 
S~3.99  to  S83.81,  or  a  little  better  than  a 
12-percent  increase  in  a  single  year. 

I  also  have  in  my  hand  the  text  of 
an  interview  with  a  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  the  Texile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  a  representative  of  the  union 
In  the  Rock  Hill  area  of  my  State. 

He  said  the  effect  of  the  one-price  cot- 
ton in  this  area  was  to  boost  textile  pay- 
rolls by  an  estimated  .S12  million  in  a 
period  of  about  15  months. 

Mr.  Ray  Beithiaume.  area  represent- 
ative for  the  Textile  Workers  Union  In 
the  Rock  Hill  area,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  hidustrs".  con- 
cludes this  interview  with  the  following 
statement — and  this  Is  a  representative 
of  the  union: 

Tiie  enure  industry  will  suSor  wiihout  the 
one-price  cotton.  TSe  mills  will  go  more 
and  more  to  synthetics  and  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, as  we  have  known  it,  wilt  go  out  of 
existence. 

That  statement  shows  exactly  how 
one-pnce  cotton  has  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  income  of  textUe 
workers  of  this  Nation.  It  is  said  that 
there  has  been  no  decrease  in  prices,  and 
that  that  was  promised  if  we  enacted 
one-price  cotton  legislation.  It  must  be 
considered  that  for  some  cloth  prices, 
there  have  been  increases  in  cost  and 


price  in  the  past  year  or  15  months,  but 
in  the  less  sophisticated  manufacturing 
areas,  where  the  raw  product  plays  a 
prominent  role,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  price  of  cloth.  This  is  shown  on 
page  658.  volume  2,  of  the  hearings. 

There  are  listed  the  prices  of  unfin- 
ished cotton  cloth.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  where  the  raw  product  is  not  the 
dominating  factor,  but  where  supply  and 
labor  enter  into  the  picture,  there  has 
been  an  increase;  but  If  one  looks  at  the 
areas  where  raw  cotton  has  a  more  dom- 
inant part  In  cost.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  In  price. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  page  1228  of 
the  hearings,  at  the  table  dealing  with 
yarn,  w-here  the  raw  cotton  cost  is  the 
predominant  factor,  it  wDl  be  foimd  that 
the  price  of  yam  decreased  In  that  field 
after  the  passage  of  one-price  cotton 
legislation  more  than  the  price  of  cotton 
decreased. 

So  I  submit  that  there  has  been  a  rea- 
sonable decrease  In  price — not  as  much 
as  was  anticipated,  but  certainly  a  sound 
adjustment  In  relation  to  the  one-pnce 
cotton  system.  More  than  that.  It  has 
arrested  the  shift,  the  erosion  of  cotton 
usage  by  synthetics. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operation 
of  the  one-price  system  we  began  to  see 
that  the  share  of  synthetics  In  the  mar- 
ket for  the  first  time  showed  a  slight 
reduction.  We  are  maintaining  and  bet- 
tering the  position  of  cotton. 

So  I  submit  that  the  one-price  cotton 
system  has  not  been  a  failure.  It  has 
achieved  real  success  in  certain  areas, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  increasing 
domestic  consumption.  Where  the  sys- 
tem has  failed  has  been  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  drop  in  exports  and  an  In- 
crease in  production.  Without  question, 
all  must  agree  that  stocks  of  cotton  have 
been  Increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

We  note  that  by  the  end  of  thLs  sea- 
son we  shall  probably  be  reaching  close 
to  a  16-million-bale  carryover.  We  must 
stop  that  overproduction  of  cotton.  The 
fundamental  question,  therefore,  in  de- 
veloping a  sound  cotton  program.  Is  not 
the  abandonement  of  the  one-price  cot- 
ton system,  which  has  aided  us  so  much 
in  increasing  domestic  consumption: 
what  we  must  have  is  a  program  that 
will  enable  us,  first,  to  increase  e:xports: 
and  second,  to  curtaU  tmnecessary  pro- 
duction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chalr> .  The  Senator's  time 
has  expired 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mv  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Ten 
minutes 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  CaroUna.  We 
have  before  u.?  two  proposals  dealing 
■'  with  this  question.  One  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Ellender  bill,  which 
was  approved  by  the  -Agriculture  Com- 
mittee by  a  single  vote.  The  other  is 
what  has  been  appropriately  called  the 
Talmadge  bill.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
same  committee  by  a  single  vote. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills.  The  Ellender  bill 
would    abandon   one-price   cotton.     It 


would  disclaim  any  Interest  in  anybody 
but  the  cotton  producer.  Some  of  these 
who  advocated  It  said  there  should  br 
no  concern  with  anybody  except  the 
grower.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that.  If 
we  are  to  write  a  sensible  bill,  it  must 
be  one  that  serves  the  Interests  of  the 
cotton  producer  and  the  consumer 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  grow  cotton 
unless  we  can  develop  a  market  for  it. 

Therefore,  we  have  an  interest  End 
concern  and  obligation  to  legislate  for 
the  grower,  the  mill  owner,  the  mill 
worker,  and  the  taxpayer.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  legislate — in  the  pubhc 
Interest. 

We  are  talking  about  a  bill  that  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  cotton  by  600 
million  bales  a  year.  I  submit  that  that 
would  be  folly  indeed.  It  is  true  that 
under  the  Ellender  bill  there  is  a  pawn. 
a  sop.  of  3  cents;  but  basically  and  es- 
sentially we  would  abandon  the  one- 
price  system.  I  submit  that  It  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  second  fundamental  dif- 
ference. 

Both  the  Ellender  bill  and  the  TaJ- 
madge  bill  recognize  and  accept  the  as- 
sumption that  there  must  be  a  curtail- 
ment in  the  production  of  cotton.  Sig- 
nificantly enough,  the  same  figure  is 
used  as  a  goal;  namely,  35  percent  of 
the  production. 

The  difference  between  the  two  billi 
IS  significant.  The  Ellender  bill  Is  a 
purely  voluntary  bUl  All  the  curta£- 
ment  that  it  would  bring  about  mui; 
and  will  be  voluntary.  On  the  con- 
trar>'.  under  the  Talmadge  propoMl. 
there  Is  a  10-percent  mandatory  reduc- 
tion and  a  25-percent  voluntary  reduc- 
tion 

Furtheimore,  tinder  the  two  bills  tht 
prices  are  different.  Under  the  Ellen- 
der bill,  a  loan  price  of  23  cents  is  ;t 
be  maintained.  A  premium  of  7  cenu 
would  t>e  paid  in  order  to  induce  &f- 
farmer  voluntarily  to  reduce  production 
If  he  reduces  to  65  percent,  he  receive 
35  cents.  If  he  does  not  reduce  thi 
amount,  he  receives  28  cents.  On  ti? 
other  hand,  under  the  other  basis,  »« 
are  balancing  against  the  world  prict 
and  against  the  loan  price  of  21  cen'.s 
a  pound. 

Tliere  can  be  no  difference  of  opmlor 
about  which  of  these  plans  would  briiii 
about  a  real  curtailment  in  production 
The  plan  that  imtjoses  the  mandator^ 
10  percent  plus  the  25-percent  voluc- 
tai-y  reduction  assures  more  of  a  curta'J- 
ment.  more  of  an  approach  to  the  ?oa: 
of  a  35-percent  reduction  than  the  pla' 
that  is  wholly  voluntary. 

What  would  happen  with  no  mandE- 
tory  program?  That  would  mean  bid- 
ding against  28-cent  cotton.  The  onl? 
ones  who  are  likely  to  come  in  unde: 
the  voluntary  program  are  the  marginsi 
producers,  these  with  the  least  produc- 
tive acres  Those  who  had  highly  pro- 
ductive acres  would  not  participate 
They  would  continue  to  produce  the  2S- 
cent-price  cotton. 

That  is  the  reason  why,  if  we  loos 
at  the  estimates  prepared  by  the  K; 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  submittfc 
to  the  Congress,  it  will  be  seen  that  u.'.- 
der  the  Ellender  bill,  it  is  estimated  ths' 
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In  the  first  year  there  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  only  100,000  bales  in  surplus 
cotton  sUxiks,  whereas  under  the  Tal- 
madee  bill,  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately a  1 -million-bale  reduction 

If  a  major  part  of  the  problem  is  re- 
ducing our  surplus  stocks,  and  one  plan 
oSers  only  the  promise  of  a  100,000-bale 
reduction  and  the  other  promises  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  1  million  bales, 
how  can  there  be  any  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  which  is  the  superior  plan  for 
the  cotton  industry,  for  the  Nation,  and 
for  the  taxpayer?  If  the  goal  Is  to  cur- 
tail production,  there  can  be  only  one 
answer,  and  that  Is  that  the  substitute 
motion  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge]  should  be 
adopted. 

I  point  out  further  that  In  the  first 
.rear,  the  advantages  to  the  cotton 
farmer  under  the  Talmadge  bUl  are 
equal  to— and  in  my  opinion  better 
than— under  the  Ellender  bill.  li  one 
reduced  his  acreage  In  production  to  65 
percent  of  his  domestic  allotment,  he 
would  receive  35  cents  a  pound  under  the 
Ellender  plan.  Under  the  Talmadge  bill. 
the  grower  would  receive  3S.65  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  little  better  than  half  a  cent 
a  pound  more. 

Under  the  Ellender  plan,  he  has  no 
option  other  than  to  reduce  to  65  per- 
cent, or  come  In  under  the  loan  program 
at  28  cents  a  pound.  But  imder  the 
Talmadge  plan,  he  can  go  up  to  75  per- 
cent, curtailing  only  25  percent,  In  which 
event  he  will  receive  about  34  cents  for 
his  cotton;  or  he  can  curtail  only  to  90 
percent,  the  mandatory  part,  and  receive 
between  29  and  30  cents.  He  has  far 
more  options.  He  would  receive  a  better 
cash  return  the  first  year  under  the  Tal- 
madge plan  than  under  the  EUender  bill. 
It  is  said  that  the  Talmadge  proposal 
does  not  write  out  specifically  what  the 
•Jicome  of  the  farmer  would  be  In  the 
rears  succeeding  the  last  3  years.  But 
lam  persuaded,  and  I  am  sure  that  other 
Senators  will  be  persuaded,  that  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  Agriculture  will  not  permit  the 
:evel  of  income  of  the  cotton  farmer  to 
top,  and  that  he  wUl  order  diversion 
payments  suflicient  to  enable  the  cotton 
'armer  to  maintain  his  income. 

Moreover,  I  call  particular  attention 
»  two  other  facets  of  the  iarm  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
C5eorgia  [Mr.  Talmadge). 

Under  both  the  Ellender  bill  and  the 
Talmadge  bUI.  the  smaU  fanner  with  10 
icres  is  protected.  His  enUre  acreage  is 
treated  as  domestic  allotment.  Under 
neither  proposal  is  he  forced  to  curtail 
production.  Under  both,  he  receives  the 
•ujl  amount  payable  to  one  fully  com- 
mns.  He  would  receive,  therefore,  33 
rents  under  the  Ellender  plan,  and  35.65 
te.its  under  the  Talmadge  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Itay  I  have  about  2  minutes  more? 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
»'at  objection,  the  Senator  is  recognized 
•t>r  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Hierefore,  I  submit  that  the  cotton  pro- 
'^ftr   has   at   least    the    same    if   not 
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slightly  improved  rights  under  the  Tal- 
madge bill. 

Let  me  mention  two  other  things. 
Under  the  treatment  of  diverted  acres 
provided  in  the  Ellender  bill,  the  farmer 
can  produce  anything  that  is  not  covered 
by  a  commodity  program.  He  can  begin 
producing  soybeans. 

.'It  the  present  lime  soybeans  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  profitable  of  crops 
for  our  farmers.  But  If  we  were  to  con- 
vert all  the  diverted  areas  to  the  produc- 
tion of  soybeans,  we  would  create  in  soy- 
beans exactly  the  same  problem  we  have 
today  with  cotton.  In  solving  one  prob- 
lem, we  would  have  created  a  new  one. 

But  as  Senators  will  note,  under  the 
Talmadge  plan,  the  converted  acres  can 
be  used  only  to  produce  what  the  Secre- 
tary finds  will  not  become  a  surplus  crop. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  production 
of  soybeans. 

A  second  feature:  Under  the  Tal- 
madge bill,  one-half  the  diversion  pay- 
ment would  be  made  to  the  farmer  as 
soon  as  he  signed  up.  He  would  receive 
the  other  50  percent  W'henever  there  was 
evidence  of  performance.  He  would  re- 
ceive his  diversion  paj-ments  before  he 
hanested  his  crop,  at  a  time  when  he 
could  use  them  to  pay  for  his  fertilizer 
and  to  finance  the  creation  of  his  crop. 
That  is  a  consideration  of  substantial 
value. 

If  we  look  at  thjs  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  cottdn  farmer,  the  cotton 
manufacturer,  the  cotton  mill  worker, 
and  above  all  the  taxpayer,  this  Is  a  pro- 
gram which  the  Department  estimates 
will  cost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars less  than  the  Ellender  bUl  over  the 
period  of  the  Ufe  of  the  bill.  I  submit 
that  however  we  match  them,  the  Tal- 
madge proposal  represents  the  superior 
approach  to  the  dilemma  of  cotton,  and 
I  earnestly  and  sincerely  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  the  substitute  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Georgia,  to  whom  I  pay  particular 
tribute.  I  express  gratitude  both  per- 
sonally and  on  behalf  of  all  centers  of  the 
textile  Industry  and  the  cotton  Industry, 
for  the  fine  contribution  he  has  made  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  that  besets 
the  cotton  farmer,  the  cotton  manufac- 
turer, and  the  cotton  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 

SENATE    COMMrrTEE    COTTOM    PROVISIONS 
CONSTRUCTm: 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mi-.  President,  the 
cotton  provisions  contained  in  the  farm 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  are  designed  primarily  to 
protect  the  income  of  cotton  producers 
and  to  preserve  and  Implement  several 
previous  determinations  by  the  Congress 
that  have  worked  well  for  both  the  entire 
cotton  industiT  and  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. 

The  bill  would  preserve  the  parity  con- 
cept, which  Is  the  only  realistic  indica- 
tor of  the  relationship  between  what  it 
costs  to  produce  a  crop  and  what  that 
crop  finally  brings  in  the  marketplace. 
The  parity  concept  in  a  real  sense  meas- 
ures the  success  or  failure  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  should  be  continued  without 
question. 


The  farmer's  right  to  produce  his  full 
allotment  without  penalty  and  with  full 
eligibility  for  price  supports  would  be 
preserved.  This  right  to  produce  is  basic 
to  the  maintenance  of  cotton  farm  in- 
come and  the  economies  of  cotton  com- 
munities, as  well  as  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  entire  cotton  industry. 

The  national  minimum  acreage  allot- 
ment of  16  million  acres  would  be  pre- 
sented. Continuation  of  the  minimum 
allotment  is  essential  to  convince  foreign 
countries  that  we  are  not  surrendering 
our  production  base  and  that  we  will  in- 
sist on  our  fair  share  of  the  worid  cot- 
ton market. 

Under  the  bill,  the  present  surplus 
would  be  reduced  m  an  orderly  manner 
Cotton's  role  in  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  worid 
would  be  maintained  a.id  there  would  be 
adequate  resenes  to  provide  a  cushion 
against  an  unwarranted  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices.  The  reduction  would  be 
accomplished  through  a  voluntary-  re- 
duction in  farm  acreage  allotment^  and 
through  increased  export  sales  of  our 
cotton. 

Mr  Piesldent.  as  we  aB  know,  last 
year  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  opposed  and 
warned  the  Senate  about,  too  heavy  a 
subsidy  to  the  textile  mills. 

Most  textile  stocks  in  the  past  3  or  4 
years  have  at  least  doubled  in  value  I 
noted  In  the  newspaper  this  morning  that 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  textUe  manu- 
facturers, headed  by  a  good  friend,  just 
made  more  money  than  it  ever  made  be- 
fore in  its  history.-. 

There  is  a  "choice"  plan  for  the  cotton 
producer  which  would  permit  lum  to 
plan  his  operations  to  suit  his  Lndividual 
situation.  The  wide  variations  in  land 
capability  and  farming  conditions  pecu- 
liar to  the  Cotton  Belt  require  a  "choice" 
program  to  sustain  the  Income  of  indi- 
vidual producers  and  to  insure  fuilv  ade- 
quate supplies  of  cotton  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  4-year  pro- 
gram under  which  farmers  could  make 
long-range  production  decisions  in  the 
purchase  of  farm  equipment,  land  forma- 
tion and  other  capital  investments  while 
considering  alternative  land  uses. 

Implementation  of  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  would  be  as- 
sured. Our  cotton  would  be  made,  and 
kept,  competitive  in  world  markets  by 
authorizing  and  directhig  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  accept  bids  for  cotton 
for  export  at  prices  in  line  with  those 
quoted  on  the  world  market. 

The  principal  weakness  of  the  current 
program,  which  would  be  continued  by 
the  House-passed  bill,  is  the  requirement 
for  a  single-price  system  regardless  of 
freight  rate  differentials  between  domes- 
tic and  foreign  points  and  fluctuating 
conditions  in  world  markets  that  are  in 
no  way  related  to  normal  functions  of 
the  domestic  market.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  domestic  and  export  pricing  policies 
must  be  separated  if  we  are  to  reestablish 
and  maintain  a  workable  pricing  ar- 
rangement in  the  world  market  that 
would  hold  and  increase  markets  for  our 
cotton  and  keep  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment within  reasonable  bounds. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  say  has  reference  not  only  to 
cotton  and  asriculture.  One  of  the  sad- 
dest aspects  of  recent  developments — 
economic,  fiscal,  and  monetarj- — in  the 
United  States  is  a  continuing  loss  of 
markets  in  many  fields  with  respect  to 
foreign  trade.  Naturally  It  is  closely 
correlated  with  our  continuing  loss,  for 
the  past  16  years,  of  eold  bullion,  on 
which  the  value  of  our  currency  is  based. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Would  the  Sena- 
tor let  me  anish  ray  .statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  he  answer  a 
question  on  my  ttme? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
finish  my  statement. 

The  cost  of  the  program  would  be 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
our  cotton  Industry  and  the  fact  that 
much  of  our  surplus  has  been  created  by 
not  maintaining  a  ■'fair  share"  of  the 
world  market   for  our  cotton. 

The  bill  provides  a  payment  in  kind  to 
the  cotton  trade  for  the  benefit  of  domes- 
tic users  of  cotton  which,  when  con- 
sidered along  with  lower  price  levels  to 
producers  of  the  past  2  years,  would 
keep  cotton  reasonably  competitive  with 
manmade  fibers  in  the  domestic  market. 

In  summary,  the  blU  would  protect 
farm  income  and  production  levels,  hold 
and  expand  markets,  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  consuminij  public.  Ex- 
perience the  past  year  shows  that  the 
cotton  farmer  and  the  taxpayer  cannot 
afford  a  continuation  of  the  so-called 
one-price  system  as  provided  by  the 
House-pa.s.^ed  bill.  The  Ameiican  Cot- 
ton Producer  Associates  has  prepared  an 
analysis  of  the  results  of  this  system  dur- 
ing its  first  year  of  operation. 

ONE      YEAR      RESt-LTS      OP      ONE-PRICE      COTTOK 
PRCDCRAM 

Mr.  President,  first  the  analysis  points 
out  that  cotton's  share  of  the  domestic 
fiber  market  dropped  by  more  than  a  full 
percentage  point  to  a  record  low  of  54.5 
percent.  Even  though  domestic  con- 
sumption of  cotton  increased  by  500.000 
bales,  manmade  fibers'  share  of  the  do- 
mestic fiber  market  climbed  to  a  record 
high  of  41  percent. 

Second.  The  500.000-bale  increase  in 
the  domestic  market  cost  the  farmer 
SI 2.50  per  bale  in  price  reductions  on  his 
total  production,  and  cost  the  taxpayer 
an  additional  S32.50  per  bale  In  textile 
mill  subsidies  on  every  bale  that  went 
Into  domestic  consumption.  The  com- 
bined cost  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  tax- 
payer was  $45  per  bale  or  a  total  cost  of 
3409.500.000.  The  average  per-bale  cost 
of  the  500.000-bale  increase  amounted  to 
S819  per  bale  or  about  BVz  times  the  value 
of  the  cotton  involved. 

Third.  Cotton  farm  income  dropped 
from  S2.784  million  in  1963  to  S2.546  mU- 
ion  in  1964 — a  reduction  of  more  than  8 
percent  even  though  the  1964  crop  was 
equally  a.s  large  as  the  1963  crop. 

Fourth.  Textile  mill  margins  increased 
almost  40  percent.     The  difference  be- 


tween cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices  In- 
creased from  an  average  of  26.19  cents  in 
April   1964  to  36.49  cents  in  April  1965. 

Fifth.  Prices  of  cotton  cloth  Increased 
in  spite  of  the  S45-per-bale  reduction  In 
the  price  of  raw  cotton.  The  value  of 
cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton 
increased  from  61,82  cents  In  April  1964 
to  63.89  cents  in  April  1965. 

Sixth.  Cost  of  the  program  to  the  Gov- 
ernment increased  by  the  amoimt  of  the 
domestic  mill  subsidy. 

Seventh.  Exports  of  U.S.  cotton 
dropped  from  5.6  million  bales  in  the 
previous  year  to  4  million  bales  This 
is  what  I  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago 
with  respect  to  foreign  trade. 

Eighth.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  Into 
the  United  States  for  the  first  5  months 
of  1965  were  equivalent  to  307.000  bales  of 
cotton,  up  nearly  20  percent  from  the 
same  months  of  the  previous  year. 

Ninth.  Considering  the  Increase  of 
500.000  bales  in  domestic  consumption 
and  the  decrease  of  1.6  million  bales  in 
exports,  the  total  off-take  of  cotton 
dropped  1.1  million  bales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Tenth.  The  carry- 
over of  cotton  increased  about  2  million 
bales  to  the  second  highest  level  in  his- 
tory. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  cotton  provisions  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  would  hope  that 
these  provisions  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  and  the  conference 
conunittee. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  able  and 
respected  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  always  had 
great  admiration  for  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Missouri  and  for  his  deep 
sense  of  good  conscience  and  fairness. 

First,  as  a  prelude,  none  of  us  wants 
to  do  anj'thing  that  would  injure  the 
cotton  farmers  of  America.  I  would  be 
the  last  to  do  so. 

Does  the  Senator  consider  it  to  be 
morally  right  to  sell  to  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer who  competes  in  the  American 
market  with  the  domestic  consumer? 
Does  he  think  it  morally  correct  to  allow 
tne  foreign  producer,  who  competes  with 
the  American  producer  in  America,  to 
buy  the  raw  material  that  goes  into  that 
production  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the 
American  farmer  has  to  pay  for  it?  Is 
it  morally  right  to  do  so? 

Mr.  S'XTuIINGTON.  There  is  nobody 
who  respects  more  the  high  moral  char- 
acter of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  than  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  But  I  do  not  believe  this  a 
question  of  morality. 

The  profits  textile  manufacturers 
have  been  netting  have  been  steadily 
improving,  to  the  point  where  they  are 
now  at  alltime  records.  Although  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  on  the  basis 
of  morality.  I  would  answer  this  way: 

The  income  of  the  cotton  farmers  of 
Missouri,  based  on  their  acreage,  has 
been  driven  down  steadily  for  years.  At 
the   same    time,   the   profits   of    textile 


manufacturers  have  gone  up  steadily 
during  the  same  years. 

With  that  premise,  I  would  think  it  is 
not  a  question  of  morality.  Rather 
whether  once  more,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  are  to  discriminate  asainst 
people  who  live  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  there 
is  a  discussion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    If  Jt  Is  a  discussion 

Mr.  ELLENDSS^j,  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  asked  the  question, 
but  I  did  not  ask  for  a  speech.  I  did 
not  get  the  answer  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr.  Pnoii- 
MiRE  in  the  chair  > .     Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  mmiiies  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  kno» 
that  some  phases  of  the  Talmadge  plan 
look  good  on  paper,  but  from  the  view- 
point  of  the  cotton  farmer  or  cotton  pro- 
ducer the  trend  of  the  plan  is  to  take  the 
whole  program  away  from  the  producers 
and  to  put  the  emphasis  and  bcneflus  In 
hands  of  other  groups  in  our  economy. 

From  the  outset  of  the  cotton  program 
in  the  1930's.  the  very  concept  or  design 
of  the  plan  was  to  protect  those  fanners 
who  produce  the  raw  material,  the  ra« 
product,  the  essential  product— cotton 
It  was  on  that  basis  that  Congress,  manj 
years  ago.  felt  Justified  In  taxing  the  pub- 
lic, if  necessary,  to  insure  a  continued 
flow  of  the  raw  product,  cotton  The 
plan  has  been  successful  In  that  re.speci. 
and  the  basic  cotton  program  should  be 
kept  on  that  basis  now  and  hereafter 

However,  a  major  objection  to  the  Tal- 
madge proposal  is  that  it  Is  a  further  en- 
croachment upon  acreage  allotments.  It 
will  take  more  acreage  away  from  the 
man  who  lives  on  the  land.  As  I  saib 
yesterday,  the  cotton  fanners  of  my  State 
have  already  lost  more  than  one-third  o! 
the  cotton  acreage  that  they  had  in  1950 
just  15  short  years  ago.  The  acreage  has 
been  reduced  one-third  imder  require- 
ments of  the  law  in  the  last  15  years 
Tliat  is  like  closing  down  one-third  oi 
the  factories  in  some  industrial  arcs  o: 
the  country,  except  that  when  a  factory 
closes,  frequently  another  one  open? 
later  on. 

But  when  cotton  acreage  is  reduced 
under  the  price  support  program.  '■'■ 
leaves  the  farm  and  the  community  and 
never  returns;  it  is  gone  forever.  That 
has  been  the  history  of  more  than  30 
years  of  this  program. 

Under  the  Talmadge  amendment,  that 
situation  is  made  more  certain  because  of 
the  loose,  open-end  feature  of  the  bili 
After  taking  away  10  percent  of  the 
meager  acreage  that  a  20-acre  farmer 
may  have,  in  order  to  qualify  under  the 
program,  the  other  section  of  the  pro- 
posal opens  up  unlimited,  open-end  pro- 
duction for  the  large  producer,  enabling 
him  to  produce  thousands  of  bales  if  he 
so  desires,  on  unlimited  acreage.  Of 
course,  he  will  not  receive  any  price  sup- 
port but  he  can  have  unlimited  produc- 
tion year  after  year.  That  is  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  the  removal  of  acrease. 
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which  hurts  the  little  man  so  much,  will 
never  return  to  him  or  to  the  commu- 
nity. These  steady  acreage  reductions 
are  depopulating  our  communities. 
Acreage  reductions  cripple  producers  and 
gradually  destroy  the  economy  of  the 
area  including  the  great  fertilizer  deal- 
ers, machinery  dealers,  small  merchants 
it  the  crossroads,  the  laborers,  and  every 
other  business  that  is  cormected  with  the 
production  of  cotton. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 
small-farm  feature.  I  have  been  amazed 
to  listen  to  the  argument  about  support- 
ing this  amendment  as  it  will  protect 
the  little  fanner.  We  who  have  been 
Members  of  the  Senate  for  a  long  time 
know  much  of  the  history  of  this  pro- 
vision for  the  little  fanner.  I  recall  the 
tune  when  the  small  farmer  provision 
was  defeated  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  by 
two  votes. 

The  amendment,  which  I  was  sponsor- 
ing, merely  afforded  a  little  protection 
for  the  5-acre  farmer.  The  former  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  Mr,  Humphrey, 
now  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  late  former  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr,  Lehman,  when  they  un- 
derstood more  clearly  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  announced  they  would 
change  their  votes  and  would  vote  for  a 
motion  to  reconsider  flie  vote  whereby 
the  amendment  was  defeated.  Thus,  the 
first  amendment  protecting  the  acreage 
of  the  5-acre  farmer  was  written  into 
law. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  has  done  much 
a  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  in 
years  past  to  increase  the  limit  to  10 
acres,  as  it  is  today.  I  commend  him  for 
it  But  that  is  no  reason  why  this  pres- 
ent amendment  to  this  biU  should  be 
adopted. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  rejected  and  that  the  pi-ovisions 
of  the  committee  bill  will  be  sustained. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  5 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  enthusi- 
astic about  either 'the  committee  bill  as 
it  refers  to  cotton,  or  the  so-called  Tal- 
madge amendment.  As  between  the  two, 
Isreatly  prefer  the  committee's  proposal, 
and  I  shall  state  briefly  why  I  prefer  It. 
First,  if  we  adopt  the  basis  of  produc- 
tion payments  or  compensatory  pay- 
ments for  a  large  basic  commodity  like 
cotton,  as  proposed  by  the  Talmadge 
nmendraent,  we  might  as  well  forget 
about  basing  the  whole  price-support 
program  on  any  idea  of  protecting  and 
continuing  private  enterprise,  or  private 
initiative,  because  the  program  would 
become  a  dole  or  welfare  program.  Soon 
the  whole  program  for  agriculture  would 
be  converted  to  that  basis. 

The  people  of  my  State  of  Florida,  who 
are  most  interested  in  agriculture,  al- 
most as  one  man.  are  opposed  to  com- 
pensatory payments.  They  feel  that  the 
oeglnning  of  such  a  system  with  refer- 
ence to  cotton  would  quickly  spread  to 
'he  other  basic  commodities  and  would 
have  a  destructive  effect  on  the  whole 


agricultural  support  program  as  we  have 
known  it. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  only  a  part  of  the  so-called  discredited 
Brannan  plan.  I  also  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  amendment  now 
at  the  desk  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster] 
makes  it  clear  that  we  are  tui-nlng  In  the 
direction  of  the  Brannan  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  707  be  included  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point.  This  shows  that  the  trend 
is  toward  making  the  cotton  program  a 
welfare  program  rather  than  one  based 
upon  business  principles,  and  I  cannot 
support  it  for  that  reason . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

At  ttie  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

■■Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  producer  shali  be  eligible 
for  price-support  loans  or  payments  under 
any  program  or  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  any  amount 
In  excess  of  SIO.OOO  for  any  one  vear.  The 
foregoing  dollar  limitation  shall  include  the 
fair  dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment  in 
kind  made  to  a  producer.^^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  next, 
I  invite  attention  to  something  I  have 
not  heard  mentioned,  and  that  is  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  others,  called 
the  Talmadge  amendment,  not  only  ap- 
proves, but  I  believe  also  encourages,  a 
50-percent  increase  in  acreage  in  the 
most  productive  areas  of  cotton  In  the 
Nation,  and  particularly  in  the  Irrigated 
areas  of  the  West,  which  are  in  this  field 
of  competition  largely  because  Uncle 
Sam  has  expended  countless  millions  of 
dollars  to  put  them  in  business  on  an  ir- 
rigated farm  basis. 

I  beUeve  that  the  pending  amendment. 
If  adopted,  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to 
the  small  producers  in  all  of  the  South- 
east and  all  the  producers  in  the  South- 
east except  in  the  delta  regions— includ- 
ing all  those  States  which  have  delta 
areas  along  the  Mississippi  River.  I  can 
see  clearly  that  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  surely  increase  greatly  the 
irrigated  acreage  in  the  Far  West,  w^ich 
produces  from  3  bales  per  acre  up.  In 
many  Instances,  of  cotton,  as  against  one 
bale  or  less  than  one  bale  in  the  hlU 
areas  of  the  South. 

For  that  added  reason,  I  oppose  the 
pending  amendment. 

Next,  I  oppose  the  amendment  for  the 
reason  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Scnatxir  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
a  few  moments  ago.  The  committee  bill 
includes  arrangements  to  take  care  of 
the  small  farmer  wherever  he  may  be, 
in  the  East,  West,  far  West,  by  providing 
that  up  to  10  acres  of  the  production 
of  any  farmer  who  has  an  acreage  of 
10  acres  or  less  shall  be  considered  as 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  domestic  field 
and  Is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  highest 
measure  of  price  support. 

I  believe  that  Is  a  much  needed  pro- 
vision which  Is  absent  from  the  pending 
amendment,  and  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  Is 
eminently  correct  in  pointing  to  that  as 
one  of  the  major  reasons. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me.  on 
my  own  time? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
Pp.oxmire  in  the  chair  i .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 
Mr.  HOLLAND     I  do  not  have  charge 

of  the  time 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  know  that  the 
10-acre  amendment  is  In  my  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  when 
I  am  through.  The  method  followed  bv 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  his  amend- 
ment takes  care  of  smaU  farmers  oniv 
through  compensatory  payments,  to 
which  I  strongly  object. 

■What  I  am  saying  now  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  eminently 
correct  in  his  statement  that  the  10- 
acre  devotion  to  support  for  the  do- 
me.stic  allotment  field  Is  clearly  stated 
in  the  committee  bill,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  de.slrable  feature. 

I  say  also — and  I  do  not  believe  my 
distinguished  friend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  deny  it — that  his  amend- 
ment would  permit  a  50-percent  Increase 
In  acreage  in  the  highly  productive  areas 
of  the  West,  and  I  am  against  this 
amendment  for  that  reason  also 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
J'ield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is 
recognized  for  2  minutes.- 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  The  last  reason  whv 
I  oppo.se  the  pending  amendment  is  that 
although  I  supported  the  measure  which 
was  adopted  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
textile  industry  last  year.  I  am  com- 
pletely disappointed  in  the  results,  be- 
cause I  have  not  seen  any  showing  of 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  textile  m- 
dustrj-  which  was  promised  at  that  time 
and  which  we  fully  expected. 

To  the  contrarj-.  that  showing  of  grati- 
tude has  been  w^hoUy  lacking,  as  so 
clearly  shown  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Now  the  textile  industi^y  says,  ■■We  de- 
mand the  right  to  have  the  same  price 
as  the  foreign  processors,"  when  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  asking  for  a  price  approxi- 
mately 3  cents  per  pound  less  than  for- 
eign producers,  because  it  would  get  the 
cotton  without  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  foreign  shores. 

I  am  not  too  greatly  Impressed  by  the 
pleas  of  the  fervent  cotton  planters 
from  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 
who.  of  course,  are  pleading  only  the  case 
of  the  textile  manufacturei's. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee provision  is  vastly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  pending  amendment,  and  for  that 
reason  I  shall  vote  for  It  and  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  lo 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Irom  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
committee  version  of  the  cotton  section 
of  this  bill  prevails,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  cotton  industry  as  a  whole  will 
plunee  speedily  toward  financial  dis- 
aster—a disaster  so  severe  that  the  in- 
dustry may  never  recover. 

Cotton  problems  are,  of  course,  not 
partisan  in  nature.  -We  have  given  con- 
sideration, time  and  again,  lo  these  prob- 
lems, but  the  problems  liave  not  been 
solved. 

Production  costs  are  too  high;  research 
13  too  limited,  marketing  methods  are  too 
complex;  Federal  Government  involve- 
ment is  too  great  and  too  confusinc  Our 
exports  are  down,  and  our  surpluses  con- 
tinue to  increase 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
us  essential  any  cotton  legislation  restore 
a  market  price  system  for  cotton.  We 
have  here  the  opportunity  to  do  just 
-his.  ,    , 

Many  millions  of  dollars  m  admin- 
istrative expenses,  storage  costs  and  in- 
terest charges  will  be  saved  under  the 
alternative  proposal. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  con- 
fident the  only  way  cotton  can  survive 
as  a  major  Industry  In  the  face  of  for- 
eign competition  and  of  substitute  fibers 
is  to  sell  competitively.  The  American 
taxpayer  cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
;:. definitely  to  vote  payments  for  ever-ln- 
creasiii.u  stored  sun^luses. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  growing 
cotton  In  this  country,  the  Industry  is 
on  the  verge  of  being  liquidated.  It  Is 
a  senseless  los.>  and  one  the  Nation  can 
hardlv  afford.  We  have  taught  the  world 
how  to  srow  cotton,  and  they  have  taken 
o\'er  TO  percent  of  the  business.  We  have 
forfeited  completely  our  share  in  the 
growth  of  the  world  market  to  others 
while  *  e  .stagnated.  WhUe  everyone  else 
increased  production  to  meet  demand,  we 
reduced  acreage  as  yields  improved 
througii  the  development  of  new  farm- 
ing techniques.  When  there  was  a  world 
shortage  in  1950,  we  let  all  the  farmers 
benefit  from  the  price  increase  except 
ours,  on  whom  we  imposed  price  ceilings. 
We  must  be  the  most  experienced  people 
on  earth  in  building  up  Government  sur- 
pluses and  then  finding  cumbersome  ways 
to  dispose  of  them.  All  it  takes  is  money. 
The  first  10  postwar  years  were  profitable 
for  cotton,  even  for  the  taxpayer.  But 
beginning  with  fiscal  ye^r  1956  through 
July  1964,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culiure  admits  the  cost  of  its  cotton  pro- 
grams has  been  in  excess  of  S4.14  bU- 
iion — and  that  is  exclusive  of  Interest, 
adml.nistratue  costs  and  the  cost  of  all 
the  hearings,  investigations,  and  other 
Government  activity  occasioned  oy  its 
cotton  programs.  During  that  time, 
CCC  had  to  take  over  unredeemed  loans 
on  over  32  million  bales,  and  these  repre- 
sented 26  percent  of  our  total  cotton  pro- 
duction. This  year  the  trend  is  the  same 
I  think  we  well  might  note  that  In  1958 
Congress  passed  adequate  cotton  legisla- 
tion and  that  during  the  time  when  the 
congressional  Intent  on  Its  administra- 
tion was  followed,  it  woriced  satisfac- 


toriljf:  However,  in  early  1961,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  increased  the  sup- 
port price,  thus  Increasing  the  export 
subsidy.  Exports  fell  from  an  average  of 
6.9  million  bales  yearly  to  4.1  million. 
The  carryover  rose  from  7.1  miiyon  bales 
to  11  million  bales  and  is  still  rising.  We 
lost  our  competitive  position  in  the  world 
market. 

The  current  cotton  mess  resulted  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
wisely exercised  his  discreiionai-y  power 
to  set  price  supports  at  a  higher  percent- 
age of  parity. 

Past  decisions  and  actions,  which  now 
seem  impossibly  unwise,  have  brought 
the  cotton  industry  in  this  country  far 
beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  saved 
by  anything  less  than  an  immediate  re- 
duction to  the  competitive  world  price, 
under  a  program  that  is  ponvlncingly  per- 
manent. 

What  is  needed  is  a  loan  at  the  world- 
price  level.  Such  a  loan  would  pennit 
our  export  business  to  resume  Its  past 
high  levels.  Such  a  loan  would  enable 
U.S.  mills  to  obtain  cotton  at  the  same 
price  foreign  mills  do. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  world 
level  and  the  price  necessary  to  preserve 
a  solveht  producer,  the  equalization  pay- 
ment must  be  made  for  several  years  to 
the  producer,  as  cotton  gradually  re- 
enters normal  channels  of  trade  and  pro- 
gi-essively  retains  its  competitive  status 
in  the  world  No  arbitrary  ceiling  or 
limits  could  be  placed  on  the  amount  of 
equalization  payment. 

If  the  loan  Is  placed  at  or  near  the 
world  market  price,  the  cotton  trade  and 
the  consumer  can  stock  cotton.  Further- 
more, instead  of  being  bought  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis,  as  has  been  the  practice 
in  recent  years,  the  cotton  will  move  into 
market  consumption. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  in  Govern- 
ment administrative  expenses,  storage 
costs  and  inteiest  charges  will  be  saved. 
The  farmer  will  benefit  from  income  pro- 
tection while  he  is  assisted  by  additional 
research  projects  to  become  competitive. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  Govern- 
ment loan  was  not  intended  to  be  a  mar- 
ket for  cotton,  but  only  a  marketing  de- 
vice. So  long  as  the  loan  remains  above 
the  market  price,  it  will  attract  Into  stor- 
age cotton  that  should  be  going  Into  con- 
sumption. 

So  long  as  the  export  subsidy  is  main- 
tained, some  other  subsidy  will  be  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  one-price  system  at 
the  mills. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  cotton  must  be 
made  permanently  competitive  by  Imple- 
mentation of  a  convincing  U.S.  program 
aimed  at  restoring  confidence  of  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  purchases  of  our 
cotton.  Farmers'  Income  must  be  pro- 
tected, but  by  a  single  payment,  not  by  a 
five-sided  monster.  Congress  must  move 
cotton  toward  lesser  Federal  regu!atJon, 
a  goal  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  adding 
more  subsidies  and  more  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

It  this  committee  bill  goes  through,  It 
means  simply  that  the  support  price  next 
year  will  be  1  cent  cheaper  than  now; 
and  there  will  be  a  3-cent  domestic  sub- 
sidy instead  of  the  present  subsidy. 

The  farmer  wlU  receive  less  for  his 
cotton,  and  the  mill  will  pa.v  more.    The 


Government  will  pay  less  subsidy  but 
win  have  to  pay  more  for  the  lands  that 
are  idled  and  for  the  cotton  that  is  not 
grown. 

Caught  In  the  middle  will  be  the  gin- 
ners  without  cotton  to  gin.  the  banks 
without  cotton  to  finance,  the  merchants 
without  cotton  to  buy  and  sell,  in  the 
areas  where  cotton  is  dropped  and  where 
all  the  diverse  business  Interests  will 
suffer. 

It  would  end  the  one-price  system  for 
cotton  that  is  presently  employed  and  re- 
turn to  the  program  of  2  years  ago  with 
just  new  frills  added.  It  appears  that  it 
would  consequently  and  necessarily  mean 
another  trend  toward  tise  of  less  cotton 
by  domestic  mills. 

Last  year  Congress  took  a  short  step 
toward  a  new  day  for  cotton  by  acting  lo 
restore  a  one-price  system.  Last  year's 
plan  could  have  operated  to  move  cotton 
into  markets  rather  than  into  surplus 
storage :  it  could  have  allowed  the  private 
enterprise  marketplace  to  operate  with 
renewed  vigor. 

But  bypassing  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  a  basic 
mistake.  He  chose  not  to  administer  the 
1964  Cotton  Act  so  as  to  reduce  surpluses 
and  to  encourage  free  enterprise  In- 
stead he  administered  It  in  a  way  which 
Increased  Government  Interference  and 
Increased  taxpayer  costs. 

This  year,  the  Secretary's  mistake  be- 
came abundantly  clear.  Cotton's  prob- 
lems are  worse,  not  better.  So  this  year 
the  administration  joined  in  a  serious 
attempt  to  establish  and  preserve  a  one- 
price  plan  for  cotton.  The  House  of 
Representatives  approved  that  plan  in  lt« 
farm  bUl. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  threw  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  and  ignored  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  The  committee  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  two-price  proposal  which  would 
give  the  fanner  less  for  his  cotton,  make 
the  mills  pay  more  for  It,  and  increase 
cotton  costs  so  that  competition  In  the 
marketplace  would  be  virtually  impo.'-- 
slble. 

For  that  powerful  reason,  I  support  the 
Talmadge  amendment  and  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. I  do  not  expect  this  year's  cotton 
regulations  to  be  a  final  answer. 

But,  I  do  know  we  must  get  the  cotton 
Industry  moving  on  the  right  track,  not 
into  Government  storage,  to  stand  and 
oft*n  rot,  but  moving  into  the  market  at 
competitive  prices. 

The  hour  is  late  for  cotton.  Long 
years  of  governmental  mistakes  have 
taken  their  toll.  I  hope  we  can  find  our 
way  this  year  onto  the  right  track,  be- 
cause if  we  stay  on  the  old  track — cotton 
Is  doomed. 

The  cotton  industry  Is  at  the  cross- 
roads. The  issue  is  a  simple  one.  It 
boils  down  to  one  question.  Do  we  retur.; 
to  the  two-price  system  under  which  the 
American  cotton  industry  suffered 
tremendous  market  losses,  or  do  we  con- 
tinue one-price  cotton  which  has 
breathed  new  life  into  our  domestic 
market. 

The  basic  pm-pose  of  a  competitive 
one-price  system  for  cotton  was  to  check 
cotton's  losses  to  other  fibers  in  the 
domestic  manufacturing  of  textiles  and 
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to  permit  American  mills  to  compete 
with  foreign  mills  on  equal  footing,  In- 
sofar as  raw  cotton  costs  are  concerned. 
The  effect  of  a  two-price  system  on  cot- 
M)ns  competition  with  rayon  and  non- 
celluloslc  fibers  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  cottons  share  of  the  market 
dropped  almost  10  percent  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  to  the  first  quarter  of 
1964.  This  was  just  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  one-price  cotton  leglslsrtien. 
Rayon  and  noncelluloslc  fibers  gained  by 
this  much  at  the  expense  of  cotton. 
One-price  cotton  was  made  effective 
with  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1964  on  April 
11.  1964.  From  the  first  quarter  of  1964 
to  the  first  quarter  of  1965,  which  repre- 
sents the  first  year  under  a  one-price 
system,  cotton's  share  of  the  market 
dropped  by  only  four  one-hundreds  of 
1  percent.  Stated  another  way,  the 
terrific  inroads  which  synthetics  were 
making  on  cotton's  market  were  brought 
to  an  abrupt  halt  with  the  institution  of 
one-price  cotton. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  record 
of  fiber  consumption?  During  the  whole 
period  from  1961  to  the  present,  the 
total  consumption  of  cotton  and 
synthetic  fibers  was  rising.  Thus,  the 
textile  industry  was  experiencing  a 
period  of  growth.  Tlie  big  qiiestion  is 
which  fibers  shared  the  most  .•ip.f this 
srowth.  The  answer  is  clearly  s>'rtrtietic 
fillers.  Cotton  actually  suffered  a  tiea\T 
loss  relative  to  synthetic  fibers.  Thus.  It 
Is  the  raw  cotton  industry  which  has  the 
greatest  stake  in  seeing  that  one-price 
cotton  is  continued.  This  means  cotton 
farmers,  cotton  girmers.  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  handling  and 
marketing  raw  cotton.  These  are  the 
people  whose  incomes  arc  almost  solely 
dependent  on  a  healthy  cotton  economy. 
It  is  clear  that  the  textile  industry  is  not 
dependent  solely  on  cotton.  This  has 
lieen  demonstrated  by  the  substantial 
shift  away  from  cotton  to  synthetics  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years  of  the  two-price  sys- 
tem. As  one  who  represents  cotton 
farmers,  cotton  ginners.  and  others  en- 
gaged in  handling  and  marketing  raw 
cotton,  I  want  to  see  one-price  cotton 
continue.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  a 
return  to  a  two-price  system. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  further  that 
I  believe  the  basic  issue  Is  the  viability 
of  cotton  as  a  competitive,  high  demand 
fiber.  I  believe  that  the  Issue  is  the  vi- 
ability of  the  cotton  industrj'  In  the 
Cnited  States.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  vay  we  can  keep  the  cotton  indus- 
try alive  Is  to  move  cotton  into  free  mar- 
Itet  at  competitive  prices. 

The  one-price  cotton  system  is  de- 
signed to  do  this. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  his  amendment,  and 
I  hope  that  it  n1U  be  adopted. 

Mi'.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
ihe  Talmadge  amendment  Is  a  panacea. 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  the  best  pro- 
sraai  m  the  world.  I  know  that  the 
sponsor  himself  feels  that  perhaps  there 
ire  some  things  in  it  which  could  be  Im- 
proved upon. 

We  all  recognize  that  legislation  Is. 
aft^r  all,  the  art  of  Uie  pos-sible.  We 
•eel  that  this  is  the  best  possible  provl- 
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slon  we  can  get  through  Congress  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  life  of 
the  cotton  industry,  and  for  the  sake  of 
not  diminishing  but  Improving  the  posi- 
tion of  cotton  as  a  competitive  fiber  as 
one  of  the  great  crops  produced  m  this 
country,  I  believe  that  we  should  support 
the  Talmadge  amendment.  I  fer\'ently 
hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
stUl  remains  equally  divided  on  both 
sides  between  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  Who  vlelds 
time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  1  am  not  ready 
yet.  I  have  yielded  time  to  many  Sen- 
ators, and  others  will  follow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ER'VTN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  help  the 
American  cotton  grower  Is  by  a  bill  which 
establishes  a  one-price  cotton  market 
and  which  does  economic  justice  lo  the 
American  textile  manufacturer,  regard- 
less of  whether  that  manufacturer  is  in 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  or  elsewhere. 

I  say  this  because  the  American  tex- 
tile Industry  is  the  biggest  customer  the 
American  cotton  grower  has.  If  the 
American  cotton  grower  is  to  have  the 
t)enefit  of  a  market  on  which  he  can  sell 
his  products  most  easily,  it  Is  essential 
that  Congress  render  economic  justice 
to  the  textile  manufacturer. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Talmadge  amendment.  For  that 
reason,  and  because  it  would  imdertake 
to  establish  free  trade,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  jrleld  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  read 
Into  the  Record  a  statement  made  by 
the  National  Cotton  Council  on  the  very 
point  which  is  being  developed  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
The  committee  bill — 

Referring  to  the  bill  as  reported — 
would  turn  back  the  clock  to  a  system  wnich 
has    failed    and    whicii    would    destroy    the 
American  raw  cotton  Industry. 

That  Is  from  the  National  Cotton 
Council. 

Mr.  ERVINi  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  contribution,  and 
also  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  Weld- 
ing to  me  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Wlio 
yields  time? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I 
covered  the  cotton  proposal  at  length 
yesterday.  It  is  my  contention  that  this 
bill  should  be  a  producer's  bill  and  not 
a  textile  miU  bill.  If  the  textile  mills 
desire  protection,  they  should  go  to  the 
proper  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Hoase. 

Ml-.  President,  an  article  entitled. 
"J.  P.  Stevens  Sets  Earnings  Record" 
appears  in  the  New  York  Times  of  today. 
Tliis  earnings  record  was  made  possible 
by  the  so-called  one-price  system, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

J.  P.  Stevens  Sets  Earnings  Record— Tex- 
tile PiiODUCER  Reports  Highest  Sales  and 
PBorrr  en  Its  ISI-Year  History 
J.    P.   Stevens   a.-    Co.,    Inc.,    the    Nations 
second   largest   publicly   owned   textile   pro- 
ducer, achieved  the  highest  sales  and  earn- 
ings in  Its  151-year  history  in  the  3  and  9 
months  ended  July  31,  according  to  a  report 
issued  yesterday  by  the  company. 

Its  consolidated  net  earnings  for  the  third 
fiscal  quarter  ended  with  July  rose  to 
56,460,502  from  84,355.861  In  the  correspond- 
ing 3  months  last  year.  The  earnings  were 
equal  to  »1.24  a  share,  compared  alth  83 
cents  a  share  a  year  earUer,  adjusted  for  a 
10-percent  stocs  dividend  declared  last 
October. 

J.  P.  Steve.Ts.  which  ranks  behind  Bur- 
lington Industries  as  a  textile  producer,  re- 
ported consolidated  net  sales  of  «1B5  236  075 
compared  with  S171. 121,008  for  the  third 
fiscal  quarter  last  year.  This  brought  to 
5538,674,403  its  vol'jme  for  the  9  months 
ended  July  31,  compared  with  sales  of 
S479.882.902  In  the  corresponding  three- 
quarter  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  company's  net  Income  for  the  9 
months  climbed  to  S18.394.486  c  53  52  a 
share,  from  SIO.631.257,  or  S2,04  a  share  on 
the  adjusted  basis  for  the  9  months  ended 
August  1,  :964.  Federal  and  State  Income 
taxes  totaled  $17,377,000.  while  a  Tear  earlier 
the  tax  bill  was  S9,369,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.<;ldent.  an- 
other article  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  February  10,  1965.  headlining 
that  domestic  mills  in  1964  had  one  of 
the  best  years  since  the  early  1950's  with 
the  help  of  the  cotton  bill  enacted  in 
1964.  I  ask  unanimous  corLsent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  ooint  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
Bsfoltows: 
Textiles  Get  Brighter— Mills  lv  1964  Had 

One  of  Best  Years  Since  E.arlt  Fn-ms, 

WrrH  Help  of  Cotton  Bill;  Proftt  Gains 

Spue  Stocks 

^(By  Ted  Stanton) 

Textile  mills  In  1984  Dad  one  of  their  beet 
years  since  the  early  IBSO's,  helped  consider- 
ably by  the  cotton  program  iHat  President 
Johnson  in  his  farm  message  said  should  be 
extended  and  improved. 

Expansion,  diversification,  and  modemlsa- 
tlon.  all  fueled  by  soaring  earnings,  are  bring- 
ing a  luster  to  textile  company  stocks  tbat 
reflects  the  Industry's  brighter  Image. 

The  provision  of  the  law  that  h.ia  been  a 
major  factor  In  the  textUe  mills'  gain  pe.aalts 
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them.  In  effect,  to  buy  U.S.  cotton  at  the  same 
price  foreign  mills  pay.  It  has  provided  tor 
payment  ol  B'.j  cents  for  each  pound  of  cot- 
ton domestic  textile  firms  use.  That's 
roughly  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  of  about  23  Vi  cents  a  pound  and  the 
higher  domestic  support  price  for  last  year's 
crop.  Mills  formerly  had  to  pay  the  higher 
price. 

Mill  executives  are  generally  optimistic 
about  this  year's  operations,  too.  Their  con- 
fidence stems  from  the  industry's  overall 
firmness,  and  also  from  widespread  expecta- 
tions that  Congress  will  vote  to  extend  the 
one-price  program,  with,  at  most,  minor  re- 
visions. The  present  law  expired  in  mld- 
1966. 

The  table  below  marks  the  rise  of  some 
leading  mills'  stocks  from  the  bottom  of  the 
market  slump  In  1962  to  yesterday's  closing 
price.  Many  have  outpaced  the  broad  mar- 
ket advance:  some  have  almost  doubled,  and 
shares  of  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  biggest 
concern  in  the  industry,  are  up  even  more. 
Prices  are  New  York  Stock  Exchange  closing 
quotations,  with  those  of  J.  P.  Stevens  A:  Co. 
adjusted  for  two  10-percent  stock  dividends. 
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The  substantial  earnings  gains  that  are  a 
prime  force  in  these  rises  seem  likely  to  con- 
tinue into  the  summer  at  least.  Industry 
profits  In  the  drst  9  months  last  year  rose 
38  percent  from  those  of  a  year  earlier,  the 
Securities  and  Exch.ange  ConMnlsslon  said. 
Third  quarter  profits  were  up  60  percent 
three  times  the  18-percent  gain  reported  for 
all  manufactuers.  An  analyst  close  to  the 
Industry  calls  the  outlook  better  tban  in 
Lord  knows  how  long. 

The  Nation's  economic  boom  has  carried 
the  textile  firms  with  it.  "Tastes,"  .says  one 
executive,  "have  been  upgraded.  Now  the 
consumer  wants  nicer  clothing,  better  fur- 
nishings. The  worker  has  swapped  his  blue 
collar  for  10  different  sports  shirts.  And 
we  make  more  money  on  the  better  quality 
goods" 

Because  of  changes  In  the  Industry  In  the 
past  few  years,  the  companies  have  been  In  a 
relatively  good  position  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities.  Some  key  factors,  by 
Industry  consensus,  are  rising  spending  for 
new  plants  and  equipment.  Increasingly 
skillful  management,  and  the  big  push  from 
the  cotton  legislation. 

Besides  lowering  the  price  mills  pay  for 
cotton,  the  bill  also  dispelled  the  uncertain- 
tics  that  had  been  adversely  affecting  our 
market  in  1963  and  earlier,  according  to 
Ceasar  Cone,  president  of  Cone  Mills  Corp. 

EARNI.N'GS.    SALES   SPURTS 

Company  earnings  and  sales  graphically 
demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  industry, 
Burlington's  profit  In  its  53-weelt  fiscal  year 
ended  October  3,  Jumped  25  percent  to 
$50,800,000,  or  84.15  a  share,  from  the  62- 
week  fiscal  1963.  Sales  climbed  11  percen', 
to  S1.206,393,76.'5.  In  the  ciuTent  year's  first 
quarter.  Burlington's  net  soared  4'7.4  percent 
above  the  year  earlier  pace  and  sales  were 
up  13.2  percent.  J.  P.  Stevens'  profit  in  the 
year  to  October  31  climbed  27.3"percent  from 
fiscal  1963  to  $17,685,000,  or  t3.73  a  share, 
and  sales  were  up  12.3  percent  to  S684,- 
860,013. 


United  Merchants  tc  Manufacturers,  whose 
diversified  operations  include  the  Robert 
Hall  clothing  store  chain,  earned  814,119,000, 
or  82.35  a  share,  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
up  306  percent  from  fiscal  1963.  Its  profit 
in  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year  Jumped 
40  percent  from  the  fiscal  1964  level  to 
$9,415,000,  or  81.57  a  share  In  all  fiscal  1963 
the  company's  earnings  had  declined  3  per- 
cent to  810,810,000,  or  81.80  a  share. 

Kendall  Co.  recently  snid  1964  earnings 
Jumped  23.5  percent  from  1963  to  97,196,000, 
or  S3.42  a  share,  while  sales  were  up  7.1  per- 
cent to  $149,405,000.  It  3scrtb«l  the  gain  in 
part  to  lower  raw  material  costs  and  lower 
Income  taxes.  The  company  also  proposed 
a  3-for-2  stock  split  and  said  it  planned  to 
boost  the  quarterly  dividend  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  37'ii  cents  on  present  shares  from  the 
current  34-cent  rate. 

Cone  Mills  9-month  profit  In  1964  more 
than  doubled  and  net  of  Dan  River  Mills, 
Inc..  rose  27  percent  in  the  period.  And 
both  companies  in  recent  mouths  have  lilted 
their  quarterly  dividend  to  25  cents  from 
20  cents. 

Industry  earnings  have  shown  strong 
trends  before,  of  course.  The  following  fig- 
ures illustrate  the  severe  fluctuations  textile 
producers  have  experienced.  These  industry 
profit  totals.  In  millions,  were  calculated  by 
the  SEC: 

1988 $218 

1959 -  416 

I960 339 

1961 280 

1962 354 

1963 354 

Many  close  to  the  textile  situation,  how- 
ever, contend  progress  has  been  made  toward 
curbing  such  gyrations.  They  note  the 
streamlining  of  management  and  equipment 
plus  better  inventory  control,  and  cite  grow- 
ing use  of  man-made  fibers  as  another  stabi- 
lizing influence.  Total  fiber  use  In  the  5  years 
through  1960  averaged  6.4  billion  pounds  an- 
nually, of  which  27  percent  was  in  man-made 
fibers.  Last  year  synthetics  accounted  for  a 
third  of  the  total. 

Observes  Edward  Goldberger,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  M.  Lowensteln  &  Sons,  Inc.: 
"Up  until  a  few  years  ago.  the  industry  would 
expand  and  produce  like  the  devil  in  good 
times,  until  It  was  suddenly  ahead  of  de- 
mand. Then  It  would  let  things  taper  off. 
The  results  were  sharp  swings  in  earnings.  I 
think  there's  been  some  leveling  ot  this  In 
the  past  few  years  and  more  is  probable." 

BIGGER    AND    BROADER 

The  continuing  move  toward  larger. 
broader  companies  that  began  after  World 
War  II  has  helped  bolster  the  Industry's  cor- 
porate structure,  some  textile  people  say. 
A  congressional  panel  noted  that  838  textile 
firms  closed  between  1947  and  1950:  110 
others  were  acquired  from  1958  through  1961. 

Many  family-owned,  smaller  firms  have 
either  disappeared  or  been  swallowed  by  larg- 
er ones.  A  Sign  of  the  change:  The  10  largest 
companies  in  the  field  had  about  13  percent 
of  total  sales  in  1950.  In  1964  they  had  close 
to  25  percent.  Sales  of  such  giants  as  Bur- 
lington and  Stevens  are  continuing  to  climb. 

Capital  spending  programs,  bringing  more 
automation  and  hefty  operating  efficiencies, 
have  soared  In  the  past  4  years.  Total  mill 
outlays  last  year  are  estimated  at  almost  $750 
million.  50  percent  above  the  $500  million  of 
1961.  Outlays  by  all  manufacturing  firms 
in  the  same  period  are  up  only  about  a  third. 
And  preliminary  estimates  for  textile  spend- 
ing this  year  call  for  another  Increase.  Bur- 
lington, for  example,  expects  Its  spending 
this  year  to  rise  to  $80  million  from  $66  mil- 
lion last  year. 

A  Government  study  describes  some  re- 
sults:  "Broad -acals  introduction  of  textile 
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machinery  that  operates  at  higher  speeds  re. 
quires  less  maintenance  and  has  devices  such 
as  electronic  stop  motion  units  that  Increau 
total  efficiency  and  maintain  quality." 

Charles  p.  Myera.  Jr..  Burlington  president 
ascribes  part  of  the  spending  boost  to  tht 
emergence  of  larger,  stronger  companies  in 
the  Industry.  "These  firms  are  better  able  to 
finance  Investment  required  for  expansion 
and  new  technology.  They  can  put  capital 
equipment  Into  plants  that  couldn't  aSord 
it  themselves."  he  says. 

The  spending  torrent  has  helped  lift  pro- 
ductlvlty  while  allowing  mills  to  hold  down 
employment.  Federal  figures  show  lnduntr>- 
employment  fell  an  average  1.7  percent  In  ttt 
5  years  through  1962  while  output  rose  an 
average  3.6  percent  yearly.  Job  rolls  now  are 
a  slim  0.5  percent  above  1962's.  while  the 
production  Index  Is  up  12  percent  more 

The  one-price  bill  has  spurred  the  heavy 
capital  outlays,  and  enhanced  the  Industry'! 
general  health.  Industry  and  Government 
ofllcials  had  contended.  In  advocating  It.  thst 
the  bin  would  enable  domestic  mills  to  com- 
pete more  equitably  with  foreign  firms,  while 
Increasing  U.S.  cotton  consumption.  In  gen- 
eral, these  proponents  now  say.  It  has  worked 
well. 

Cotton  usage  Jumped  .':harply  last  ye.ir.  to 
9.6  billion  bales  from  8.5  billion  In  1983.  and 
mill  profits  spurted,  they  note.  In  addition, 
textile  workers  received  a  pay  rise  last  year 
that  may  have  been  due  at  least  In  part  to 
the  mills'  greater  prosperity,  they  say. 

Prank  Lowensteln,  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment economist,  similarly  notes  the  bill's 
benefits,  but  adds  It  may  still  be  "too  early 
to  Judge"  the  legislation's  success.  "When 
there  Is  a  whopping  price  change  such  as  the 
bill  provided.  It  sometimes  takes  2  or  3  years 
or  more  for  the  effects  to  work  down  throufh 
the  marketing  system."  he  says. 

When  the  bill  took  effect  April  II.  prices  of 
cotton  cloth  sU-pped  briefly.  But  then  buyers, 
who  had  been  holding  off  awaiting  the  bill's 
passage,  began  to  pour  their  orders  In,  and 
prices  edged  up.  Because  of  the  rush,  seme 
mills  early  last  fall  had  cotton  goods  output 
booked  through  this  year's  second  quarter  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  In  several  years 
And  prices  generally  held  firm. 

SOME  EXECDTIVE  CONCERNS 

Some  mill  executives  fret  that  If  Congresi 
delays  acting  on  extension  of  the  bill,  the  un- 
certainty of  which  Mr.  Cone  spoke  could  re- 
turn. Adding  to  their  concern :  In  his  farm 
message  President  Johnson  said  he  would  of- 
fer speclflc  proposals  to  reduce  the  cost  ot 
this  program  and  the  level  of  cotton  stocks 
Administration  sources  Indicate,  however, 
that  a  radical  overhaul  of  the  cotton  pricing 
program  Isn't  likely. 

In  urging  passage  ot  the  bill  last  year. 
Industry  and  Government  spokesmen  sug- 
gested coiasumer  prices  would  be  cut.  too. 
While  prices  of  corduroy,  denim,  and  some 
other  goods  have  fallen,  the  widely  used 
print  cloths  are  generally  above  last  April's 
levels,  and  critics  of  the  bill  cite  this  often 
"They  promised  savings  would  be  p.^ssed 
through,  but  on  too  many  goods  It  Just  hasn't 
happened,"  says  Max  Mllsteln,  House  Dress 
Institute  counsel.  Commenting  on  mill 
earnings  gains,  he  adds  wryly,  "I'd  be  more 
prosperous,  too.  If  the  Govenmaent  would 
hand  me  a  present  of  millions  of  dollars" 

Senator  Aiken,  Republican,  of  Vermont, 
senior  Republican  on  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee  and  a  foe  of  the  bill  last  year. 
sees  a  need  for  legislation  to  allow  the  mills 
to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  foreign 
mills.  But  he  believes  the  mills  should 
prove  their  need  for  the  present  program  in 
light  of  their  earnings  of  the  past  12  months. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment adds  that  the  high  level  of  capital  ex* 
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peodltures  may  ultimately  help  bring  the 
lower  consumer  prices  the  bill's  opponents 
have  urged. 

The  wage  rise  southern  textile  workers  won 
last  year  may  soon  be  followed  by  another  for 
those  In  the  North.  The  union  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  seek  a  15-percent  wage 
Increase,  a  pension  plan,  and  fringe  benefit 
gains  for  Its  northern  members  when  It  re- 
opens Its  contract  this  spring. 

George  Perkell.  Textile  Workers  Union  re- 
search chief,  noted  the  union  endorsed  the 
one-price  bill  last  year  but  will  await  results 
of  the  wage  negotiations  before  taking  a 
stand  this  year.  Last  year's  pay  boost,  he 
adds,  "was  advertised  as  5  percent,  but  often 
worked  out  to  less.  The  firms  could  have 
given  us  25  percent  across  the  board  and  still 
had  55  percent  of  the  pricing  bill's  savings 
left." 

Though  the  law's  Impact  on  earnings  has 
been  sharp  for  many  textile  companies,  for 
others  It  has  been  negligible.  Collins  &  Alk- 
man.  Inc.,  for  example,  which  uses  synthetic 
flhers  mainly,  notes  cotton  goods  account  for 
60  little  of  the  firm's  output  that  "we'll  hardly 
feel  the  law  at  all." 

iMPsovtNo  PROrrr  margins 
Along  with  other  favorable  factors,  never- 
theless, the  new  law  has  helped  to  lift  the 
Industry's  traditionally  low  profit  margins. 
Some  gains  have  already  been  posted.  More 
are  expected. 

The  SEC  figures  Industry  profit  margins 
for  1963  at  an  average  2.3  percent,  off  from 


2.47  percent  In  1962.  But  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1964,  profit  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  was  2.9  percent,  and  for  the  third 
quarter  alone  It  was  3.7  percent,  the  SEC 
reported.  Here  are  some  of  the  latest 
samples  of  profit  after  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  sales,  compared  with  year-earlier  levels; 
In  the  year  ended  October  3,  Burlington's 
was  4.2  percent,  up  from  3  7  percent:  In  the 
9  months  to  September  30,  Loweosteln's 
was  2.4  percent,  up  from  0  8  percent;  Cone 
Mills,  3.3  percent  and  1.5  percent,  and  Dan 
River,  4.2  percent  and  3.4  percent,  both  for 
the  9  months. 

Prime  reasons  for  the  rise:  The  pricing 
bin,  last  year's  ux  cut,  benefits  of  efBclent 
new  equipment,  and  sales  gains  that  almost 
certainly  pushed  Industry  volume  above 
ig63's  record  $15  billion.  Nine  month  sales, 
the  SEC  said.  Jumped  7  percent  from  1963. 

Another  trend  refiectlng  the  health  of  the 
industry  Is  the  apparent  reduction  In  unit 
labor  costs.  Official  statistics  aren't  avail- 
able, but  one  company  executive  notes  that 
"figuring  employment  against  either  total 
sales  dollars  or  production  would  show  a 
decline  In  labor  costs." 

The  Textile  Workers'  Mr.  Perkell  says  In- 
dustry output  per  man-hour  has  climbed  an 
average  8  percent  annually  In  recent  years 
while  wages  have  gone  up  2  percent  a  year 
on  average,  even  with  last  year's  rise.  Pringe 
benefits,  the  union  official  contends,  "have 
gone  up  only  slightly." 

A  prime  problem  still  facing  the  Indtistry, 
executives  and  analjKts  agree,  is  the  continu- 


ing competitive  pressure  of  imports.  Mills 
making  woolens  and  worsteds.  In  which  Im- 
ports aren't  regulated,  have  been  hit  hardest 
The  cotton  goods  Inflow  has  been  contained 
somewhat  through  an  international  agree- 
ment that  took  effect  in  1962  A  similar 
accord  on  woolens  is  desired  by  many  in 
the   Industry. 

Under  the  cotton  pact,  the  flow  of  Im- 
ports will  rise  gradually.  "But,"  notes  one 
executive,  "It  helps  us  because  It  provides 
for  more  orderly  marketing  procedures,  al- 
lowing for  more  reasonable  planning  and 
production.  In  the  past,  we  might  be  flooded 
by  one  Item  one  year  and  then,  after  gear- 
ing to  meet  that  competition,  get  flooded  by 
another  next  year.  Now  we  know  In  advance 
how  much  of  each  Item  Is  coming  In  and 
this  creates  some  stability  that  prevlouslv 
was  lacking." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  two  tabulatiorLs. 
One  is  entitled  "Unfinished  Cloth  Prices. 
Cotton  Prices,  and  Mill  Mari?ins,  July 
1963,  1964,  and  1965."  The  other  tabu- 
lation Is  entitled  "Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics— Wholesale  Prices  Indexes  for 
Selected  Cotton  Items— 1957-1959  Equals 
100— July  1963,  1964.  and  1965." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I'ttfimahed  clolh  prices,  cation  prices,  and  mill  margins,  July  1963,  1984,  otid  1985 

[In  cents] 


Cloth 

Cloth  prices  ' 

Cotton  prices » 

Mill  marglos  > 

July  1963 

July  1964 

Joly  1965 

July  1963 

July  1964 

July  1065  • 

July  1963 

July  1961 

July  1965 

on,2is 

00.95 

65.30 

36-57 

35-60 

27.33 

24.71 

25.09 

37  97 

Print  rloth:                                         i 

Averace((l) L 

0S.9S 

68.  U 

8Q.77 

36  33 

36.51 

28.28 

30.65 

3Lea 

62.49 

3S1  i  Inch,  44  by  aa,  8.00 

.W  •!  Inch,  R4  b5-  BO,  5.35 

S9  inch,  (IS  l>y  T2.  4.75- ^ 

;lu  incli,  8(1  l,y  SO,  4.00 

4.'.  inch,  m  by  48,  5.35 2 

4.1  inch,  04  by  50,  4,75 

("af'lcd  i>roii(lcloth: 

Averugc  ('-') ,- ,...„., 

fc::--:r-"~: 

69.48 
67.20 
67.10 
66.88 
SI).-! 
S5.S3 

63.55 

72.41 
66.00 
07.10 
65.98 
69.02 
68.16 

90.71 
81.60 
79.88 
73.60 
77.90 
80.94 

36.33 
30.33 
3i;  33 
36.33 
36.  .IS 
36.33 

36  51 
36  51 
36  51 
36.51 
36.51 
36.51 

28.28 
28.28 
28.28 
28.28 
28.28 
28.28 

33.15 

30.87 
30.77 
30.55 
29.38 
29.19 

35.90 
29  4» 
311.59 
29,47 
S'A51 
3L65 

62.43 
53,  3J 
51.60 
45.32 
49.62 

s'2.ee 

65.73 

70.94 

36  83 

36  97 

28.78 

26  72 

2619 

42.16 

3;  inch.  100  by  58.  4,00 JL 

41  Inch,  78  by  56.  4,57 J. 

63.29 
63.80 

66.88 
64.58 

66.50 
75.37 

36.63 
36  83 

36  97 
36.97 

28.78 
28.78 

26.46 
26.97 

26.56 
25.81 

37,72 
46.59 

tluv-iinps: 

.Vvtrugc  (4) 

pziz: 

86.92 

58.10 

58.66 

35.14 

35.09 

26.76 

21.78 

23.01 

31.90 

40  inch,  41  by  48,  2.85 

4'i  inch,  49  l>y  44,  3.75 

4"  inch.  56  by  48.  4.30 _. 

W.  J  Inch,  42  try  44,  3.00. J 

65.95 
56.10 
59.  .54 
56.10 

58.75 
57.35 
59.54 
56.76 

56. 2S 
57.75 
(15.21 
55.44 

35.14 
35.14 
35.14 
35.14 

35  09 
35.119 
35  09 
35  09 

26.76 
26  76 
26.76 
26.70 

20.81 
20.96 
24.40 
20.96 

18.9-: 

23.66 
2-^26 
24.45 
21.67 

29  49 
30.99 
38.45 
2668 

f~^ 

Drills: 

Averaie  (2) 

54.28 

54.30 

53.  SO 

35.96 

11.29 

26.99 

19.01 

28.81 

40  inl^!l,  OS  by  40.2.55 

991 J  Inch.  72  by  60. 1.96 

55.13 
53.42 

53.06 
54.93 

.13.96 
53.63 

35.36 
35.36 

35.29 
35. 2V 

26.99 
26.90 

19.77 
18.06 

18.37 
19.64 

26.97 
26.64 

Twllb; 

Average  (3) ,. 

56.IJ6 

96.34 

55.79 

3.5.82 

35.80 

27.66 

20;  24 

20.54 

28.13 

39  Inch,  68  by  80.  3.00 : „  . 

41  inch,  88  by  42. 1.72 

44  Inch. 88  by  42, 2.01 E..    .                  

60.95 
61,  SS 
55.34 

61.61 
52.06 
55.34 

61.96 
sn.M 

54.87 

3.1.82 
35.82 
35.82 

35.80 
35.80 
35.80 

27,66 
27.66 
27.66 

25.13 
16.011 
19.52 

2.1.81 
16.26 
19.54 

34.30 
2ii» 
27.21 

'i-=n:iiiunt:                                              ' 

4<i  Inch,  40  by  28,  2.11 L . 

riuclis:                                                 ■                      

Average  (2) j^ 

45,54 
63.34 

44.7.') 
62.02 

44.21 

62.87 

3Z64 
34.21 

32.28 
34.21 

24.07 
25.66 

12.90 
29.13 

1X47 
27.81 

20.14 

37-21 

Sriunce.  S.F.irade  A i.. 

68.07 
67.60 

57.28 
66.76 

57. -28 
68.45 

34.21 
34.21 

34.21 
34.21 

25.66 
25.66 

24.86 
33.39 

23.07 
32.55 

31.62 
42.79 

Tile  esilmotefj  vjluo  o(  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cmton  with  adjustments        '  Millirence  tjctwoen  cloth  prices  anil  prices  tor  the  averafe  aualitles  of  cotton  used 
tnr  i-Unble  wane.  In  the  2/con.nructions. 

'. Monthly  ovcrsBe  prices  of  cotton  used  in  each  kind  of  cloth  for  4  territory  growths,         •  I'rl*s  are  lor  cotton  alter  cnualiiation  payments  of  6.5  cents  per  nound.  which 
wn-mnnine  lots,  [irompl  sliipmcnt,  delivered  al  group  201  (group  B)  mill  points,     liecaii*  ellectivc  Apr.  11, 1964. 
iW'luding  landing  costs  and  brokeriice* 

Sou/cc:  Cotton  price  statistics.  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtici — Wholesale  prices 
indexes  for  selected  cotion  items  [1957- 
59zrI00),  July  19S3.  1964,  J9«S  ' 


lum 

July 

Jaiy 

July 

1863 

1M4 

1989 

Kuw  cotton,  spot  coar^ct. 

88.7 

96.9 

91.  n 

f'otrcm  products - 

00.8 

9a.  3 

100.  .1 

'■'  !•    1  vims... 

97.  S 

m.n 

9a,  1! 

•      1.  W.  lOT 

88.7 

92.2 

ttl.il 

--    1.  w.aW 

WO 

91.7 

»t.is 

•    vrl'  d.  K.20/I..- 

97.4 
97.  .1 

81.5 

92.8 

Oi.l 

CjrJcl.  K,  3CIII 

93.7 

rumhed.  W.ton... 

97.9 

m.i 

9S.4 

Conibwl.  K.*V2 

8H.I 

»».8 

95.7 

Combfl,  K.SO/1 

9«.6 

912 

91.6 

FUiishe'J  bro'jU  woven. 

««.» 

95.3 

S6.8 

Fabric?  evoepr  mill  finish 

PproUe.  i>4  t  60 ... 

""ios.7 
loa.s 

"167.7 
102.2 

"iis.'o 

PtrcalB,  print,  w  A  W  '_. 

107.1 

nrteiddolh,  crimt**!   

S;.K 

81.8 

83  ,1 

Twill,  pomrx-d.  311  inch... 

100.9 

97. 0 

97.  IJ 

Sblrtin^f,  cotn^l•?d.   .. 

US.7 
101.7 

04.0 

97.6 

94.0 

ConiufDV.  airrjed 

m.> 

Twill,  cirdpd.uoilorm.-? 

ga.i 

93.0 

91.9 

Sateen,  ranlfd,  W  4  W  >. 

8(1.- 

88.7 

8S,2 

Cotton  broodwoven 

102.0 

99.9 

101.3 

firey  rabrtcs: 

ShwdnB.  tiMii  A 

107.7 

113  J 

109.  .1 

snretine,  class  B,  175  lb./ 

y.l 

104  1 

11)4.0 

107.1 

r>beeting,  claes  C 

102.  B 

I0«.  1 

108.0 

f'snaburp . 

111.0 

107  7 

109.9 

In'l<i5tr1a]  9bt«tnur 

9li.  i 

9.'  1 

07.5 

nrili 

100.  1 

107  1 

107.1 

TwUlf«r.lt<14lBa/ 

101.  « 

98.0 

09.4 

Tobattvt  cloth 

101.  (1 

Mi.  4 

98.1 
■7.2 

103.8 

Print  cloth,  rni  78' 

(A  6 

Print  clot^.  i«iT; 

9s.r 

99.1 

11:  0 

Broadcloth  curded  98iS6. . 

97.8 

ll»4 

103.  ii 

BroAilcIolh  eiirded  7Sx54.. 

8«.3 

98.3 

119l3 

Window  shade  clotti 

103.7 

911.4 

101.6 

Lawn,  combed.  40  inch.. 

8U  a 

80.6 

118  8 

13roi»doloth.   combed   47 

inch  .    

91.9 
9S.0 

9'i3 

82.8 

101  8 

Sdteen,  combed » 

M.9 

ftaritcloth 

OH.  A 

IOB.7 

10(1.7 

rieniin.mniftnlstied.     ... 

lav'i 

101,  ii 

9.^9 

riedticliing.  milliinlabed.. 

10«  3 

106.0 

10§.8 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  these 
tabulations  Indicate  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there  is  a  one-price  sys- 
tem, cotton  goods  prices  havq-not  ?one 
down.  / 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  e^^plaln  all  this 
material.  / 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  opposition 
time. 


Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  11  the 
Senator  will  grant  me  the  time,  or,  even 
on  our  own  time,  I  ask  the  Senator  how 
he  accounts  for  the  fact  that  scores  of 
mills  have  closed  down  in  Rhode  Island 
In  the  past  10  years.  If  this  picture  is 
so  rosy,  how  does  the  Senator  account 
for  the  half  a  million  mill  workers  who 
are  walking  the  streets  today  and  apply- 
ing to  the  antlpoverty  program?  How 
about  the  mills  that  have  closed  down 
all  over  the  country,  to  the  tune  of  1.000 
mills  in  10  years,  while  some  farmers 
have  been  riding  around  in  air-condl- 
tloned  Cadillacs? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  The  cotton  mills  of  the  North- 
east were  probably  constructed  in  the 
year  one.  They  are  antiques.  This  is  the 
seme  condition  which  existed  in  my  own 
State,  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  as  I  stated  yesterday.  In  my  own 
parish  there  were  eight  mills  to  grind  the 
cane  produced  in  that  parish.  Today 
there  are  two.  They  are  of  the  modern 
kind.  That  is  what  is  lacking  in  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  making  a  ta.x  subsidy  and  a 
cotton  subsidy  available  to  those  cotton 
mills  so  that  they  can  be  rebuilt.  That 
is  the  fntirc  story.  That  is  what  has 
happened  since  the  bill  was  put  into 
effect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUI 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  opposition 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  the  Senator 
visted  Rhode  Island  to  see  the  moderni- 
ty of  our  mills? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  not  all  of  them  are  new.  The 
mills  which  are  closed  are  the  ones  which 
were  built  in  the  .vear  one. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  not  as  new 
as  the  ones  that  have  been  buUt  In  Japan 
with  foreign  aid  money.  Of  course  they 
are  not,  but.  they  are  new  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  am 
not  yielding  on  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  duty  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Is  plain. 
Its  duty  is  to  protect  the  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  designed  not  only  to  keep 
the  cotton  producers  in  business,  Ijut  also 
the  producers  of  other  commodities  such 
as  wheat,  rice,  and  wool. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  logic  of  the 
amendment  the  wheat  millers  would  have 
the  right  to  ask  for  a  subsidy,  as  the 
cotton  mills  have  done,  because  wheat 
mUlers  must  pay  the  equivalent  of  75 
cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  wheat  to 
produce  flour  than  the  cost  of  wheat  sold 
abroad. 

As  I  have  Indicated  oa  many  occasions, 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States  can- 
not compete  with  the  mills  abroad. 
Therefore,  we  have  afforded  them  pro- 
tection through  tariffs.  It  is  true  that 
tariffs  may  not  be  high  enough.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  96  percent  of  the 
production  of  the  mills  of  this  country 
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is  sold  on  the  best  market  in  the  world 
and  that  is  the  American  market. 

I  realize  that  the  textile  mills  of  the 
Northeast  cannot  compete  with  those  of 
Japan  because  of  lower  labor  costs  there 
No  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  any  of 
our  textile  mills  to  compete  abroad  with 
the  manufaciared  products  of  other 
countries,  because  that  cannot  be  done 
Mr.  President,  I  have  labored  with  ag- 
ricultural problems  for  almost  30  years 
Since  1937  I  have  had  a  hand  in  devel- 
oping every  agricultural  law  now  on  the 
statute  books.  I  have  tried,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  to  keep  the  producers,  who 
are  the  llfeblood  of  America,  in  business 
Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has 
taken  out  of  my  bill  a  clause  or  a  section 
which  would  take  care  of  the  small 
farmer.  However,  this  would  be  only  for 
the  fir.>t  year.  What  would  be  done  in 
the  first  year  is  spelled  out.  However, 
the  rest  of  the  time  too  much  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  .'ig- 
riculture.  If  Congress  really  has  the 
welfare  of  the  producer  at  heart,  the 
Congress  should  by  statute  provide  liim 
with  adequate  price  protection,  rather 
than  leaving  such  matter  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Secretary's  discretion. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  as  conceived  by  the 
committee  and  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia insofar  as  protection  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  is  concerned.  In  the  bill 
before  us,  the  producers,  large  and  small. 
are  assured  of  a  65  o  90  percent  parity 
payment  on  all  of  their  allotted  acres. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

-Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  similar  to  the  House  prori- 
sions  for  cotton. 
The  Senator's  amendment  would — 
First.  Authorize  payments  on  raw  cot- 
ton In  Inventory  on  July  31,  1966. 

Second.  Permit  a  producer  to  over- 
plant  his  allotment  by  50  percent  with- 
out being  subject  to  marketing  penalties. 
Third.  Require  a  producer  who  coop- 
erates with  the  program  to  reduce  his 
acreage  10  percent  below  his  allotment 
in  1966,  and  up  to  10  percent,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  in  1967.  1968. 
and  1969. 

Fourth.  Provide  protection  to  the  small 
grower  similar  to  that  provided  for  by 
the  committee  bill.  The  producer  with 
an  allotment  of  10  acres  or  less  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  could  plant  his  entire  allotment, 
receive  price  support  through  loans  and 
payments  at  between  65  and  90  percent 
of  paiity,  and  receive  diversion  payments 
on  35  percent  of  his  allotment  at  such 
rate  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary— but  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
tile  loan  rate,  there  being  no  minimum 
loan  rate  after  1966. 

Fifth.  Reduce  the  minimum  cotton 
support  price  for  all  other  producers 
from  65  percent  of  parity  on  the  pro- 
duction from  the  entire  allotment  to  65 
percent  of  parity  on  the  production  from 
65  percent  of  the  acreage  allotment — an 
average  of  42  25  percent  of   parity  if 
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.spread  over  the  entire  allotment.  This 
support  would  consist  of  the  following: 
First,  a  loan  of  zero  to  90  percent  of  the 
e5[lm.itcd  world  price — except  that  it 
Kould  be  21  cents  for  1966;  second,  a 
payment  on  the  projected  yield  of  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment at  a  level  which,  with  the  loan. 
equals  not  less  than  65.  nor  more  than 
90  percent  of  parity:  and  third,  a  pay- 
ment for  diverting  acreage  from  cotton 
to  conserving  uses  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  This  payment 
could  not  be  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
loan  level — and  again  I  might  point  out 
that  there  Is  no  minimum  loan  level  after 
1966— multipled  by  the  farm  projected 
yield  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres 
diverted. 

Sixth.  Payments  to  producers  who 
plant  no  cotton.  The  rate  of  payment 
in  tliis  case  would — for  1966 — be  lO'j 
cents — 50  percent  of  the  loan  rate — and 
for  1967  through  1969  a  rate  compara- 
ble to  that  paid  other  producers  for  di- 
verting acreage  from  cotton  This  rate 
would  be  paid  on  15  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducer's allotment,  and  he  could  release 
the  remaining  85  percent  for  reappor- 
tionment to  other  farms. 

Seventh.  Acreage  not  planted  because 
of  natural  disaster  would  be  considered 
is  planted  for  the  purpose  of  any  pay- 
ments under  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Eighth.  Require  cotton  to  be  made 
available  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  unrestricted  u.se  at  current  mar- 
ket prices  in  the  amount  by  which  pro- 
duction is  less  than  requirements. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  are 
wrong  with  the  Senator's  amendment. 

First,  it  would  permit  those  who  do  not 
want  to  cooperate  In  the  program  to 
overplant  their  allotments  by  50  percent. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  cut  those  who 
do  want  to  cooperate  by  up  to  10  percent. 
When  we  are  ti-ying  tj)  keep  production 
in  line,  we  should  not  cijt  those  who  co- 
operate and  permit  additional  produc- 
tion by  others. 

Second,  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  not  provide  as  much  protection 
for  the  small  producer  as  does  the 
committee  amendment.  TTie  Senator's 
amendment  would  guarantee  such  pro- 
ducers at  least  65  percent  of  parity  on 
the  projected  yield  of  their  acreage  al- 
lotments. That  is  the  minimum  guar- 
antee for  1967  through  1969.  The 
committee  amendment  would  give  such 
producers  the  same  minimum  guarantee 
for  those  years  plus  a  further  minimum 
Kuarantee  of  at  least  20  percent  more. 

Third,  all  other  producers  would  fare 
much  worse  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment than  they  would  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  They  would  be 
euaranteed  only  65  percent  of  parity  on 
65  percent  of  their  allotments.  Under 
the  committee  bill  they  would  be  guar- 
anteed 65  percent  of  parity  on  their 
whole  allotments. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
Senator's  bill  and  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  reduce  the  support  price  in  order 
to  add  to  the  profit  margins  of  the  mills, 
while  the  committee  bill  would  continue 
price  support  at  current  statutory  levels 


as  a  protection  to  the  producer.  Because 
there  are  so  many  producing  units. 
which  individually  have  little  bargaining 
power,  and  tiecause  a  small  surplus  is  so 
destructive  of  price  in  such  situations. 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  support  farm 
prices.  This  Is  also  helpful  to  tlie  mills 
and  the  consumers  because  it  keeps  a 
healthy  farm  economy  producing  for 
their  needs.  To  the  extent  that  we  re- 
move price  supports,  the  mills  will  get 
cotton  cheaper  for  a  while.  Experience 
in  1964,  shows  that  the  consumer  will  not 
get  the  advantage  of  it.  The  use  of  cot- 
ton in  relation  to  synthetics  will  not  in- 
crease. But  mill  margins  will  go  up. 
That  is  what  the  experience  of  1964 
shows  us.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  do 

One  other  provision  of  the  Senators 
amendment  probably  should  be  men- 
tioned. Perhaps  It  Is  the  keystone  of  the 
amendment,  for  It  Is  the  one  provision 
which  I  believe  has  been  contained  In 
every  version  of  the  House  cotton  pro- 
visions. It  begins  on  page  9.  line  5:  and 
it  provides  what  shall  be  done  If  Congress 
refuses  to  permit  the  amendment  to  be 
carried  out  as  written. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
approve  an  amendment,  when  even  its 
proponents  doubt  that  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  permit  It  to  be  carried  out. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  really  differs  very  little  from  the 
present  law  in  philosophical  terms.  The 
important  one-price  concept  has  been 
maintained,  although  the  level  has  been 
reduced  by  about  2'2  cents.  In  retain- 
ing the  one-price  concept  tlic  Senator 
would  also  retain  the  same  ills  of  the 
present  program.  For  example,  our  ex- 
ports under  the  present  law  have  suf- 
fered and  I  predict  that  exports  under 
the  amendment  will  also  suffer,  although 
perhaps  not  as  much.  We  still  announce 
our  export  price  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  anij  our  competitors  in  world 
markets  will  still  be  able  to  undersell 
us  just  as  they  have  done  this  year  and 
last.  The  amendment  does  not  change 
this  in  any  respect. 

Second,  domestic  mills  will  receive 
cotton  at  the  same  price  as  foreign  mills, 
but.  I  predict  that  the  use  of  cotton  do- 
mestically will  not  attain  the  levels  pre- 
dicted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  predict  further,  that  mill  profits  will 
continue  to  improve  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  the 
detriment  of  producers  and  local  com- 
munities throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Because  of  the  drastic  acreage  cuts 
contemplated  by  the  amendment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  open-end  planting  on 
the  other,  the  small  rural  communities 
in  the  South  which  are  surrounded  by 
small  farms  will  become  ghost  towns. 
These  small  farms  cannot  afford  not  to 
cut.  while  the  large  corporate  farms  in 
the  West  cannot  afford  not  to  plant  in 
excess  of  the  allotment.  Cotton  acreage 
during  the  next  4  years  will  move  w-est. 
while  the  small  cotton  acreage  in  the 
Southeast  will  disappear,  never  again  to 
be  planted,  whatever  we  do  after  the 
next  4  years.  Further,,  I  predict  that 
sometime  during  the  next  4  years  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  limit  the  payment 


to  farms.  This  would  never  be  done  to 
mills,  but  it  will  be  done  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation,  As  a  result  cotton  pro- 
ducers will  find  themselves  faced  with 
attempting  to  pnxluce  cotton  virtually 
at  world  prices.  Under  these  circum- 
stances economic  chaos  can  be  expected 
in  cotton-producing  aresis. 

I  can  see  no  earthly  good  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  I  see  nothing  that  will 
benefit  the  farming  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  see  only  more  and  bigger  profits 
to  domestic  cotton  mills  which  are  al- 
ready reaping  the  rewards  of  the  1964 
law  passed  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes  the  Senator  yielded 
himself  have  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

That  protection  was  established  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  That  law  pro- 
vided the  producer  with  a  guaranteed 
support  price  of  not  less  than  65.  and 
not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity.  It 
guaranteed  to  the  producer  national 
acreage  allotment  of  at  least  16  million 
acres,  plus  a  reser\e  of  about  300.000 
acres.  The  Senator's  amendment  would 
do  away  with  both  of  these  twin  protec- 
tive devices.  The  price-support  loan 
would  be  reduced  to  not  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  estimated  world  price, 
but  it  could  be  fixed  as  low  as  the  Secre- 
tary saw  fit.  at  80  percent.  70  percent,  or 
anj-  lower  percent  of  the  world  price. 
And  as  the  world  price  was  dri\en  down 
the  loan  level  would  go  lower  and  lower. 
The  Senator,  himself,  has  said  that  the 
committee  bill  in  seeking  to  export  6  mil- 
lion bales  a  year  would  disrupt  the  world 
cotton  market,  and  that  liis  amendment 
would  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
pawnbroker  business  by  selling  more  cot- 
ton at  competitive  world  prices  So  un- 
der the  Senator's  amendment  the  world 
price  would  be  forced  down  further  and 
further,  and  the  support  loan  would  be 
forced  down  further  and  further.  If 
Congress  continued  to  provide  funds  for 
ever-increasing  pa>Tnents.  the  difference 
between  this  decreasing  loan  and  65  per- 
cent of  parity  would  be  paid  to  the  farm- 
er on  the  production  of  65  percent  of  his 
allotment.  On  the  rest  of  his  allotment 
he  would  get  only  the  loan. 

When  we  passed  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958,  there  was  no  reasonable  mini- 
mum national  acreage  allotment  and  the 
cotton  producers  were  faced  with  con- 
tinually decreasing  allotments.  We  had 
to  give  up  a  little  in  price  support,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  guaranteed  minimum 
acreage  for  the  farmer.  But  we  did  it. 
and  the  acreage  was  increased.  But  the 
Senator's  amendment  cuts  both  the  price 
and  the  acreage. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  do  this. 
The  committee  bill  maintains  both  the 
support-price  range  and  the  minimum 
allotment  that  we  obtained  in  1958,  In 
addition  it  provides  producers  with  in- 
creased support  if  they  reduce  to  their 
domestic  allotments.  It  provides  small 
producers  with  these  pa>'ments  without 
requiring  them  to  reduce  their  acreage. 
In  other  words,  while  the  Senator's 
amendment  takes  from  producers  at 
both  ends,  the  committee  bill  takes  noth- 
ing away  from  the  producer. 
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One  of  the  reasons  our  exports  suffered 
last  year  was  that  ;^'e  required  the  do- 
mestic price  to  be  equalized  with  the 
export  price.  This  meant  that  every 
time  we  reduced  our  export  price  we  had 
to  increase  the  domestic  subsidy.  In 
order  to  keep  our  domestic  subsidy 
within  some  limits  the  Department  con- 
sequently held  the  export  price  up.  and 
exports  fell.  The  Senator's  amendment 
continues  a  one-price  system  in  effect, 
and  will  therefore  continue  this  tnhiblt- 
ing  influence  on  exports. 

The  committee  bill  would  divorce  the 
domestic  and  export  prices.  The  do- 
mestic mill  would  benefit  from  a  3-cent 
payment.  The  export  sales  would  be 
made  on  a  bid  basis  and  we  would  dis- 
pose of  more  cotton. 

We  are  facing  almost  exactly  the  same 
situation  which  prevailed  last  year  when 
the  present  law  was  enacted.  At  that 
time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  vig- 
orously supported  the  proposal  just  as 
they  support  the  present  proposal. 
Then,  as  now.  they  presented  cost  esti- 
mates and  other  projections  to  the  Con- 
trre.'S  showing  how  wonderful  the  pro- 
pram  was  to  be  At  that  time  carryover 
.stocks  of  upland  cotton  were  estimated 
at  12  1  million  bales.  Domestic  con- 
sumption of  cotton  allegedly  was  losing 
ground  to  manmade  fibers  and  exports 
were  held  to  be  suffering,  and  the  cost  of 
the  old  program  was  held  to  be  excessive. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  predicted 
that  the  proposal  which  Is  now  law  would 
be  detrimental  to  producers,  would  be 
more  costly,  would  make  no  contribution 
toward  solving  the  problems  facing  us. 
and  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  this 
type  program  would  be  the  domestic  cot- 
ton mills. 

But  the  proponents  argued  otherwise. 
They  claimed  that  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  cost  of  the 
program  would  be  reduced  to  S448  mil- 
lion, that  consumers  would  benefit  to  the 
tune  of  S700  million,  that  domestx  mill 
i^e  of  cotton  would  increase  by  1.1  mil- 
lion bales,  that  exports  would  total  5  mil- 
lion bales,  that  CCC  stocks  of  cotton 
would  decrease  2.150.000  bales,  that  total 
carryover  would  decrease  by  1.630.000 
bales,  that  the  use  of  manmade  fibers 
would  decrease,  and  that  all  problems 
then  facing  the  cotton  industry  would  be 
solved. 

But  the  fact  is  that  in  no  instance  were 
the  estimates  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  correct,  or  the  proponents 
of  the  present  law  correct.  The  cost  of 
the  1964  program,  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  February 
19.  1964.  only  months  before  the  existing 
law  was  to  become  e.Tectivp  was  put  at 
S448  million.  I  might  add  that  last  year 
the  Department  estimated  the  cost  of 
my  alternative  proposal  at  S500  million. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  a  little 
later  becau.se  a?ain  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  my  new  proposal  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  one  it  favors.  I  do 
not  want  to  accu.se  them  of  rigging  the 
figures  but  I  thought  I  would  mention 
that  somehow  or  other  their  cost  esti- 
mates always  show  the  program  they 
favor  to  be  the  less  expensive.    But  to 


get  back  to  my  point.  As  I  said,  the  De- 
partment estimated  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent law  for  1964  at  S448  million.  But 
what  has  the  actual  cost  been?  Well, 
in  the  latest  estimate  received  by  the 
committee,  the  cost  of  the  1964  cotton 
program  amounted  to  $892.7  million — 
almost  double  the  original  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
S392.7  million  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
program  I  proposed  last  year. 

The  proponents  of  the  present  law  used 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  can  be  found  on  page  510  of  part 
n  of  the  hearings  held  m  January  and 
February  of  1964,  to  substantiate  their 
claim  that  consumers  would  benefit.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  me.  Mr.  Hodges 
said  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
estimated  that  savings  to  consumers 
would  amount  to  about  $90  million  for 
each  cent  reduction  in  the  price  of  raw 
cotton,  with  the  total  savings  to  con- 
sumers estimated  to  be  S700  million. 
Now  that  the  first  year  of  the  present 
law  is  behind  us,  the  record  shows  that 
cloth  prices  have  increased  rather  than 
decreased. 

For  the  past  25  years  the  Cotton  Divi- 
sion of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  regularly  published  prices  of  cloth 
and  cotton  and  mill  margins.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute  used  these  same  data 
to  substantiate  their  claim  that  cloth 
prices  would  immediately  reflect  the  low- 
er cotton  price  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posed law.  The  information  I  have 
placed  In  the  record  shows  that  the 
average  cloth  prices  of  20  constructions 
in  July  1963  amounted  to  60.28  cents  per 
pound,  in  July  1964  cloth  prices  averaged 
60.95  cents  per  pound,  and  in  July  of  this 
year  the  same  20  constructions  averaged 
65.30  cents  per  pound,  an  increase  of  4.35 
cents  during  the  same  year  that  consum- 
ers were  supposed  to  save  S700  miUlon  by 
the  enactment  of  the  present  law. 

During  this  period  prices  of  cotton  to 
the  mills  declined  from  35.57  cents  in 
1963  and  35.60  cents  in  1964  to  27.33 
cents  in  July  of  1965.  This  is  a  decline 
of  8.27  cents  per  poimd  in  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  to  the  domestic  mills  of  this 
Nation. 

Mill  margins,  which  Is  the  difference 
between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices 
increased  from  24.71  cents  in  1963  and 
25.09  cents  in  1964  to  37.97  cents  in  July 
of  1965,  an  increase  of  12.88  cents  per 
pound.  In  other  words,  the  tremendous 
saving  that  was  supposed  to  be  passed 
on  by  the  domestic  mills  to  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation  not  only  was  retained 
by  the  domestic  mills,  but  margins  actu- 
ally increased  even  over  and  above  cotton 
price  reduction.  As  a  result,  consumers 
are  paying  more  now  for  textiles  than 
they  were  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  domestic 
mills  are  getting  cotton  at  about  8.5  cents 
a  pound  less  than  they  did  before  the 
one-price  cotton  law  became  effective. 

Now  what  about  exports?  The  year 
before  this  new  law  became  effective,  ex- 
ports of  cotton  from  the  United  States 
amoimted  to  5.7  million  bales,  but  during 


the  first  year  of  the  so-called  one-price 
system,  exports  amounted  to  only  4  mil- 
lion bales,  a  decrease  of  1.7  million  bales 
in  the  first  year  of  its  operation  and 
about  1  million  bales  less  than  the  De- 
partment's estimate.  Furthermore,  ex- 
ports during  the  present  marketing  year 
are  again  very  slow  and  are  not  expected 
to  total  much  more  than  last  year's  very 
poor  showing. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
estimated  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  stocks  of  cotton  would  de- 
crease by  2,150.000  bales.  But  the  facts 
show  that  Instead  of  decreasing  there 
was  an  Increase  of  about  550,000  bales, 
for  a  total  error  in  the  Department's 
estimates  of  2.7  milhon  bales. 

Total  carryover  stocks  were  also  sup- 
posed to  decline  according  to  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  1,650,000  bales.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  instead  of  decliriing,  carry- 
over stocks  actually  increased  by  1.1  mil- 
lion bales  for  a  total  error  of  2,750.000 
bales. 

The  proponents  also  claimed  that  the 
one-price  program  would  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  manmade  fibers  by 
domestic  mills.  Here  again  they  were 
wrong.  Instead  of  decreasing,  the  u.«e  of 
manmade  fibers  increased  by  210.000 
bales  over  the  year  before,  and  the  use 
of  rayon  is  slightly  above  the  previous 
year. 

Their  claim  that  one-price  cotton 
would  halt  the  trend  to  synthetics  was 
disputed  by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. At  that  time  I  contended  that  the 
trend  tow-ard  synthetics  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  United  States  but  was  in  evidence 
throughout  the  world.  I  pointed  out  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom  the  use  of  cotton 
as  a  percentage  of  all  fibers  used  amount- 
ed to  52.3  percent  in  1952,  whereas  in 
1963,  the  latest  data  available,  cotton 
use  had  declined  to  28.6  percent  of  the 
total.  In  Japan,  cotton  use  declined  dur- 
ing this  same  period  from  64.6  to  27  4 
percent.  In  Belgium,  cotton  use  declined 
from  69.2  to  45.7  percent.  In  France, 
the  decline  was  from  60.3  to  46  percent. 
In  Italy,  the  decline  was  from  62  to  44.4 
percent.  Purchases  of  cotton  by  foreisn 
coimtrlcs  is  made  on  world  markets  at 
world  prices.  In  the  United  States  the 
decline  was  from  69.5  to  55.8  percent,  a 
smaller  decline  than  in  other  countries, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  domestic 
mills  bought  cotton  at  higher  prices, 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
last  February  estimated  that  domestic 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  would  in- 
crease by  1,1  million  bales  under  their 
so-called  one-price  cotton  procram. 

The  results  are  now  in,  and  the  actual 
mill  consumption  increased  by  only  600,- 
000  bales,  slightly  more  than  one-half  the 
Department's  predictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  I 
would  have  more  to  say  about  the  De- 
partment's predictions.  So  far  I  have 
shown,  frmn  their  own  figures,  how  ut- 
terly wrong  they  were  last  year  in  Feb- 
ruary when  they  were  predicting  for  the 
crop  that  was  to  be  planted  In  just  a 
few  months.  Now,  this  year,  even  before 
the  1965  crop  is  fully  harvested,  they  are 
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predicting  for  1966-67.  Undoubtedly 
itiey  believe  that  they  are  seers — but 
from  past  performance,  as  I  have  shown, 
I  do  not  believe  that  their  crystal  ball 
is  any  better  than  anyone  elses.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  year  that  they  were  wrong  in  their 
estimates,  and  my  predictions  did  come 
to  pass,  for  the  law  that  was  enacted, 
and  the  Department  supported,  turned 
out  to  be  an  at)solute  failure  in  every 
regard. 

Last  year's  legislation  was  designed  to 
help  only  the  domestic  mills.  They  re- 
ceived a  windfall  amounting  to  about 
J32.50  for  every  bale  of  cotton  they  con- 
sumed. On  a  9.1 -million-bale  consump- 
tion this  amounted  to  $295.7  million — 
QUite  a  pocketfuU. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  the 
committee  approved  this  year  is  a  farm 
bill  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  de- 
signed to  protect  farm  Income,  to  provide 
markets  for  producers  of  cotton,  to  in- 
sure the  well-being  of  the  thousands  of 
small  rural  communities  scattered 
throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  upon  which 
farmers  depend  so  heavily,  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  sound  future  for 
cotton. 

The  Senate  cotton  amendment  is  a 
very  simple  but  direct  attack  on  the  fun- 
damental problems  facing  cotton.  It 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  changes,  but 
these  will  accomplish  our  purposes. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  we  re- 
tain the  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  price- 
support  concept  on  the  total  allotment 
of  producers.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  farmers  with  the  price  and 
income  protection  they  so  sorely  need. 
The  amendment,  however,  provides 
farmers  with  protection  only  on  65  per- 
cent of  their  allotments  and  then  part 
or  perhaps  all  of  this  could  be  payments. 
Actually,  the  amendment,  as  it  relates 
to  cotton,  is  a  wide-open  affair,  giving 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unheard  of 
discretionary  authority.  Under  the 
amendment,  price  support  consists  of 
payments  plus  a  loan  level.  But  the  loan 
level  cannot  be  set  above  90  percent  of 
the  world  price,  and  could  be  set  at  zero. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  could,  and  I  do 
not  say  he  would,  but  he  could  set  the 
loan  level  at  zero  with  pa^■ments  to  co- 
operators  set  at  65  percent  of  parity  or 
27  'Jl  cents  per  pound. 

In  other  words,  under  the  amendment 
the  producer  would  depend  upon  the 
Government  for  the  major  portion  of  his 
Income. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  for  an 
orderly  reduction  in  stocks,  but  not  so 
sharply  as  to  critically  Injure  tlie  econ- 
omies of  the  many  local  rural  communi- 
ties which  depend  upon  cotton  for  their 
well-being.  Farmers  and  the  local  com- 
munities are  partners,  so  to  speak,  in 
mEintaining  economic  stability  in  their 
area.?.  Business  in  small  communities 
depend  upon  farmers  for  this  well-being 
lust  as  farmers  depend  upon  the  local 
communities  for  the  many  supplies  and 
senices  needed  In  operating  their  farms. 
This  Is  a  joint  venture  and  one  which 
must  be  presen'ed. 

The  Senate  bill  makes  this  possible  by 
Providing  for  a  domestic  allotment  equal 
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to  65  percent  of  the  total  allotment. 
Farmers  who  wish  to  reduce  production 
are  offered  an  incentive  payment  of  be- 
tween 20  and  40  percent  of  the  support 
price.  In  1966,  the  incentive  pa^'ment 
would  amount  to  25  percent  of  the  sup- 
port pnce.  This  is  purely  voluntary. 
There  is  no  mandatory  cut  such  as  con- 
tained in  the  amendment.  The  method 
provided  by  the  Senate  bill  is  far 
superior  and  under  it  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  enough  grower  partici- 
pation can  be  secured  so  that  stocks  can 
be  reduced  in  an  orderly  fashion  over 
the  4-year  period  to  reasonable  levels. 
After  the  stocks  are  reduced  we  can  pro- 
ceed under  the  law  as  originally  intended. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  domestic 
mill  subsidy  is  wrong,  the  committee  felt 
that  some  concession  should  be  made  in 
order  to  bring  domestic  prices  more  in 
line  with  prices  paid  by  foreign  mills. 
Therefore  a  3-cent  subsidy  was  provided 
for.  This  ought  to  compensate  for  the 
higher  transportation  costs  paid  by  for- 
eign mills,  which  th»  record  shows  is 
about  2.5  to  3.5  cents  more  than  domes- 
tic mills  pay. 

Finally  the  committee  felt  that  cotton 
exports  must  be  Increased  if  the  cotton 
industry  in  this  country  is  to  survive. 

During  the  5-year  period  1956-60  our 
exports  averaged  just  at  6  million  bales. 
The  average  for  the  1961-65  period,  how- 
ever, amounts  to  only  4.4  million  bales  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  world  consumption 
has  increased. 

The  practice  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  announcing  a  fixed  sub- 
sidy prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year,  which  has  remained  in  effect 
throughout  the  year  without  change,  has 
been  detrimental  to  our  export  effort.  In 
effect,  this  sets  the  world  price,  and  our 
foreign  competitors  market  their  entire 
crop  by  selling  their  cotton  just  below 
our  announced  price. 

The  committee  believes  that  our  com- 
petitive position  abroad  will  be  improved 
materially  by  the  amendment  to  existing 
law  which  would  prohibit  the  preseason 
announcement  of  our  exfwrt  price  and 
to  move  instead  to  a  bid  basis.  In  this 
way,  world  supply  and  demand  will  de- 
termine world  prices  and  our  exporters 
will  be  on  equal  footing  with  foreign 
exporters  in  marketing  cotton  abroad. 
In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  predict  that 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  will 
be  proved  Just  as  wrong  as  were  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  quite  a  few  tables  indicating  that 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
by  the  proponents  of  this  bill  in  regard 
to  the  additional  amounts  that  will  be 
used 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask  how 
much  timn  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  y'eld  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  come  from  a  State  which  produces 
a  great  amount  of  cotton,  and  I  do  not 


have  such  specific  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  cotton  as  do  both  those  who 
support  and  those  who  oppose  the  TaJ- 
madge  amendment.  But  as  a  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  one 
who  voted  against  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment— defeated  in  the  committee  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  7—1  think  I  have  a  duty 
to  explain  my  views  as  one  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  question  from  a  national 
standpoint. 

The  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  are  very  persuasive.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  both  those  who  support 
Senator  T.^lmadge,  and  those  who  sup- 
port Senator  Ellender's  cotton  plan, 
adopted  by  the  committee,  are  equally 
concerned  that  the  cotton  grower  secure 
a  fair  price  for  his  cotton. 

At  first  impression.  I  thought  the  pro- 
posal of  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Talmadge]  should  be  adopted.  But 
as  we  discussed  the  plan  in  the  commit- 
tee, several  questions  arose  which  I  do 
not  believe  have  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 

As  I  see  it,  the  success  of  the  Talmadge 
proposal  depends  upon  the  assumption 
that  cotton  will  move  freely  into  the 
world  market.  The  danger  in  this  as- 
sumption seems  to  me  to  be  this:  If  all 
or  a  large  part  of  the  U.S.  cotton  crop 
over  domestic  needs,  not  to  mention 
CCC  holdings,  begins  to  move  abruptly 
into  the  world  market,  the  world  price, 
of  course,  will  go  down.  But  as  the  price 
drops,  other  cotton  producers  through- 
out tne  world  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
price  at  which  this  country  can  sell. 

As  this  happens.  I  believe  we  will  be 
In  the  same  situation  we  are  in  today — 
that  is,  our  exports  will  not  increase  in 
any  significant  volume,  and  the  CCC 
would  be  required  to  take  additional 
stocks  into  its  inventor>-. 

This  is  a  contingency  which  the  Tal- 
madge amendment  does  not  anticipate, 
and  in  fact  assumes  will  not  occur. 
However,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  other  nations  may  be  as  com- 
petitive at  a  lower  price  as  they  are 
today,  unless  the  world  price  drops  to 
an  extremely  low  level. 

Then  what  will  happen?  Under  the 
Talmadge  proposal,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  65  percent  of  parity  support 
price  and  the  CCC  loan  level  set  b>-  the 
Secretary  at  not  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  world  price.  That  would  mean, 
of  course,  that  as  the  world  price  de- 
clines, the  Government  would  have  to 
make  larger  payments  to  the  cotton 
producers  than  is  anticipated  In  the  first 
year  of  operation  under  the  bill. 

A  third  point  which  I  do  not  believe 
has  been  suflSclently  considered  is  ^bat 
under  the  Ellender  proposal,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  Talmadge  proposal,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  some  control  over 
the  cost  to  the  Govei-nment  of  the  cotton 
program  This  must  be  considered,  as 
the  public  interest  is  Involved.  If  the 
Talmadge  program  does  not  work,  we 
could  lose  control  of  the  cost. 

The  textile  mills  and  their  workers 
deserve  consideration.  But  the  mills 
constitute  the  one  element  in  the  cotton 
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Industry  which  has  an  inflexible  guar- 
antee under  the  Talmadge  amendment — 
the  guarantee  that  it  will  be  able  to  buy- 
cotton  at  whatever  the  world  price  be- 
comes, regardless  of  whether  the  plan 
works,  and  whatever  its  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  think  the  Ellender  amendment  meets 
all  the  objectives  fairly,  and  with  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  success  to  assure 


a  fair  price  for  the  producer,  to  assist 
the  mills  and  their  workers,  and  to  leave 
in  the  Federal  Government  some  control 
over  the  cost  of  the  program.  For  these 
reasons.  I  support  the  Ellender  plan, 
voted  by  the  committee,  and  oppose  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 


September  10,  l9f)o 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  ap. 
pearing  at  page  60  of  the  report,  a  table 
showing  the  percent  of  original  allot- 
ment farms  by  size  groups 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd 
as  follows: 


Jf)e.',  upland  co'lon:  Percent  of  original  aUolmenl  Jarnu  by  sUe  groups 


I  Number  of 

orlfrinal 

altotmi^Dt 

furms 


Size  of  orieioiU  allotment  (In  percent)  i 


O.I  to 
4.9acre!t 


5  to 
10  acres 


10.1  to 

14.DftCTes 


IS  to 
2g.9aCT«s 


30  to 
49  g  seres 


Alabama 

.^rliona . .,,.! 

Ark.^nsas 

rallfomta.^ I 

Florida 

Oeorvm... ...... I 

lUiDoU ! 

Kiwisas 

Kentucky... 
Ixti]i«iEina... 

Mississippi 

Ml5wun 

N>v;i(i;t 

N'ew  M&tleo 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Soath  Carolina 

Tenoessee. 

Texas 

Virginia.. 

t^nited  Slates. 


93.714 
3.m 
44.244 
10,467 
5,580 
61,730 
339 
3 

37,330 
73,138 

noon 

20 
4,370 
ll«,742 
34,19« 
99,332 
51,332 
152,613 
4.712 


40  6 
«.« 
20  6 
il  .5 
56.7 
30  0 
».l 

"«8.'fl'| 
23.2  I 
33.8  I 
21.0  I 


15.3 
>1.6 
W.0 
44.3 

43.0 

in  9  I 

79.6 


34.0 
9.9 
24.3 
11.6 

27.7  I 
32.3  i 
21.5 

100.0 

14.8  I 
32.3  I 
X.4 
19.  S 

5.0 
17.5 
23.3 
22,1 
26.5 
29  2 
12  I 
14  7 


10.5 
9.1 

15.1 

17.0 
7.0 

12.9 
SI 

""';vo 

13.8 
13.3 
14.8 


708,393 


ai.3 


24-5 


10  0 
6.6 
13.3 
10.6 
10.7 
9.4 
3.2 


9.6 
15.9 
19.9 
17.8 

6.7 
15.8 
5.9 

"'fl.'i' 
W.7 
13.9 
22.4 
15.0 
22.7 

5.6 
24.4 
U.O 
10.0 
23.6 

1.9 


3.9 
13.3 
8.1 
12.4 
1.3 
5.3 
3  3 
....... 

6.2 
4.5 
10.7 
15.0 
14.7 
1.8 
12.7 
4.1 
3.4 
16.4 
,5 


10.9  I 


15  4 


50  to 
99.9  acres 


1.6 
17.3 

6.4 

14.3 

.< 

2.3 

1.2 

"i'i 

4.6 
3.3 
7.9 


3.0 

17.4 

.1 


'  Orii!in&l  allounents  refer  to  those  establiibed  lor  all 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  cotton  sec- 
tion of  th»  bill  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  which  is  the  leading  cot- 
ton producing  State.  The  Cotton  Re- 
search Committee  of  Texas  estimates 
that  more  than  1  million  Texans  derive 
all  or  part  of  their  incomes  from  grow- 
ing, processing,  manufacturing,  or  sell- 
ing cotton,  cottonseed,  and  their  prod- 
ucts. Some  152.6J8  of  the  708,393  origi- 
nal allotment  farms  in  the  eountr>'  are  in 
Texas  Texas  produces  S566  million  out 
of  a  national  total  of  S2.258  million  worth 
of  cotton  lint,  and  S76  million  out  of  a 
national  total  of  S274  million  worth  of 
cottonseed.  Clearly  cotton  is  a  com- 
modity of  immense  importance  to  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  industry  is  in 
great  danger.  I  fear  that  unless  mean- 
ingful corrective  action  is  taken,  we  will 
be  witnessing  the  last  days  of  the  small 
American  cotton  farmer,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  richly  to  the  development  of 
the  southern  and  southwestern  regions 
of  this  country  and  who  has  played  such 
an  important  role  in  the  political  and  so- 
cial histor>-  of  this  country. 

After  much  study.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  committee  bill  is  best 
designed  to  restore  the  health  of  the  cot- 
ton industry. 

The  committee  bill  will  provide  a  moie 
adequate  support  price  for  the  erower. 
.At  the  same  time  it  will  encourase  the 
growth  of  domestic  use  of  cotton  throuKh 
a  mill  subsidy  of  3  cents  per  pound  and 
encourage  exports  through  a  larger  ex- 
port subsidy. 

If  we  try  to  compete  at  the  world  mar- 
ket price,  other  cotton  growing  countries 
of  the  world  can  simply  undercut  us. 
The  committee  bill  wisely  meets  this 
problem  by  instituting  a  bid  procedure 
which  wUl  enable  the  United  States  to 
compete  more  favorably  on  the  world 
market. 


100  to 
199.9  aere 


200to 
\  349.9  acres 


0.8 
14.5 
3.4 
9  0 
.1 
.8 
.8 
...... 

3.2 

2.0 

2.7 

55  0 

4.0 

.3 

1.7 

.7 

.6 

7.6 


3.8 


tdtnta  prior  to  release  and  reapportion nient  programs. 

Moreover,  although  I  acknowledge  that 
there  is  some  dispute  on  this  point,  the 
Ellender  proposal  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  back  our  production  to  a 
point  where  supply  more  nearly  equals 
demand.  The  Ellender  program  in- 
creases the  payments  for  cutting  back 
production  from  the  present  4.35  to  7 
cents  in  the  first  year.  In  the  following 
3  years  the  Secretary  could  raise  the  in- 
centive payments  If  experience  shows 
that  this  is  necessary.  The  Secretary 
would  have  the  flexibility  to  set  payments 
at  the  level  neces>-ai-y  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired cutback  in  production. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Talmadge  amendment  to  H.R.  9811.  The 
Talmadge  amendment  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional economy,  and  particularly  to  the 
economy  of  South  Carolina,  because  of 
the  economic  importance  of  our  domestic 
cotton  industry,  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer. 

The  basic  question  posed  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  on  this  vote  is 
whether  our  Government  is  going  to  con- 
tinue the  new  one-price  cotton  concept 
as  embodied  in  the  Talmadge  substitute 
and  approved  again  in  principle  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  adopt  the  multiple-price 
concept  as  embodied  in  the  Eastland- 
Ellender  amendment,  which  was  voted  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  a 
close  vote. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  voted  to  change 
from  a  two-price  to  a  one-price  cotton 
system  in  order  to  try  to  save  cotton 
from  losing  out  in  competition  with  syn- 
thetic fibers.  This  was  deemed  to  be  im- 
portant by  the  Congress  not  only  because 
cotton  is  an  essential  basic  fiber,  but  also 
because  of  the  adverse  effects  which  a 
sick  cotton  economy  could  have— and  in- 
deed was  having — on  so  many  aspects  of 
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7.7 
1.3 
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,1 
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.3 
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350  to 
499.9  acres 
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2  5 
.4 
1.0 
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500  to       I  1,000  KTM 

099.9  acres  I   and  on, 


3.Z 
.4 
1.3 


.1 
.1 

.1 

5,0 
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.1 
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'  Less  than  0.0!  percent. 

our  economic  life.  The  cotton  industry 
in  our  country  is  a  vast  industry,  it 
cuts  across  virtually  every  segment  of 
our  population.  Involved  are  growers, 
farmworkers,  merchants  who  sell  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  farmers,  banking 
institutions  which  help  finance  farm 
operations,  glnners,  cotton  buyers,  tex- 
tile and  apparel  manufacturers  and  their 
employees — who  number  approximately 
2  million — and  the  consuming  public. 
Many  communities  in  my  State  and  in 
other  States  are  directly  dependent  on 
cotton  for  their  economic  health.  In- 
deed, even  our  Defense  Establishment 
has  found  our  textile  Industry  to  be  sec- 
ond in  importance  only  to  steel  in  pro- 
viding the  vital  resources  and  supplies 
necessary  for  llie  defense  of  our  Nation 
In  an  effort  to  try  to  help  solve  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  cotton  lndustr>-. 
there  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  1956 
a  two-price  cotton  plan  to  stimulate  » 
rapidly  deteriorating  cotton  export  situa- 
tion. In  this  same  legislation  there  was 
incorporated  a  provision  to  place  im- 
port quotas  on  cotton  goods  being 
manufactured  overseas  and  returned  to 
this  country  at  a  low  price  because  of  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers on  the  export  subsidy  and  also 
because  of  the  very  decided  wage  dif- 
ferential favoring  the  foreign  mill.'. 
However,  when  the  two-price  system 
was  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  im- 
port quota  feature  was  dropped.  Thus, 
from  1956  to  1964,  foreign  mills  enjoyed 
an  8'2-cent-per-pound  raw  material  ad- 
vantage over  domestic  mills.  In  other 
words,  our  Government,  in  order  to  move 
our  surplus  cotton  production  on  tlie 
world  market  at  a  price  8 '2  cents  lower 
than  the  domestic  market  was  givins  * 
one-fourth  price  advantage  to  foreign 
mills  on  cotton  grown,  in  some  cases, 
next   door    to    American    cotton   mills 
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During  that  8-year  period,  the  domestic;  by  400,000  during  1947-60  while  828  mills  These.  Mr.  President   are  my  primar%- 

textile  industry  experienced  terrific  hard-  were  closed  during  the  same  period.  reasons  for  being  a  cosponsor  to  the  Tal- 

sliips.     Cheap   Imports   increased   from  Since  establishment  last  year  of  the  madge  plan      At  stake  here  Is  a  basic 

gbout  300  million  square  yards  to  1.2  bil-  one-price  system,  there  have  been  three  concept  of  one-price  versus  a  multlple- 

Uon     The  impact  on  the  market  struc-  wage  increases  of  5  percent  each.    Mill  price  plan  that  will  prove  more  costly 

ture  of  the  Industry  was  devastating.    In  profits  have  improved  but  they  are  still  and  less  workable     I  am  convinced  from 

spit*  of  the  great  population  Increase,  and  not  equivalent  to  the  level  of  all  manu-  the  careful  study  I  liave  made  of  all  the 

a  much  higher  gross  national  product,  facturing.   In  1964,  the  textile  profit  per-  factors  involved'that  the  int«resU  of  all 

domestic      consumption       of       cotton  centage  on  sales  was  3.1  compared  to  segments  of  the  cotton  lndustr>-— from 

dropped— while  the  use  of  competitive  5.2  for  the  average  of  other  industries,  producer  to  consumer— as  well'  as  the 

products  soared.  Much  of  the  increased  profits — in  fact,  overall    public    interest    will    be    better 

Because  there  is  no  way  for  American  more  than  SI  billion — has  been  invested  served    by    adoption    of    the    Talmadge 

cotton  to  move  to  market  except  through  In   new   machinery   and   equipment   to  plan,  which  I  am  confident  will  prevail 

the  domestic  industry,  this  was  a  tragic  make  the  textile  industry  more  competi-  in  the  forthcoming  vote 

situation  not  only  for  the  textile  industry  tive.    This  investment  represents  twice  Mr.     President.     I     ask     unanimous 

but  for  the  entire  cotton  economy  as  well,  the  amount  put  in  machinery  in  previ-  consent    that    three    examples    dealing 

The  strength  of  cotton  obviously  can  be  ous  years  ^.^^^^  ^  480-pound  yield  be  printed  in  the 

no  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  Indus-  Some   farmers   have   expressed    con-  recokd  at  this  point 

trj-  through  which  the  product  moves  to  cern  over  last  year's  legislation  because  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

'°^''„       V,     ,    ,          ,                     *.  ^    .  support  leve    was  lowered  m  an  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

The  subject  of  ever-increasing  cotton  effort  to  make  cotton  more  competitive  Recokd   a-:  follows-                    «="  "' 

textile  Imports  was  subjected  to  close  with  synthetics.    The  support  level  on  1- 

studies  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com-  Inch  Middling  cotton  was  reduced  from  ''"^^  example:  lO-acre  allotment  larm  with 

mittee's  S.oecial   Textile  Subcommittee.  32"  2  to  30  cents  and  later  to  29  cents.  iso-pound  yteld 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  this  sub-  However,  those  farmers  agreeing  to  a  vol-  '*** 

committee  with  the  distinguished  senior  untary  cutback  in  acreage  were  guar-     10  acres  at  480  =  10  bales  x  $145 jl.450 

Senator  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  Pas-  anteed  another  4.35  cents.    Thus  those  i" ^ 480  x 4.35  cents  (tJomestic  aliot- 

TORE)  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen-  feeliiug  the  price  squeeze  foremost  were        ™^°'  payment) 208 

stor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  1.  the    larger    farmers    who   preferred    to  Total                                             1  esa 

Each  time  our  subcommittee  issued  a  re-  produce  in  quantity.                                                            -.-      i.^oa 

port,  we  stressed  the  fact  that  the  two-  Under  the  Talmadge  amendment  now  laee                \ 

price  cotton  system  was  proving  to  be  pending,   it   is  fey   understanding   that  Talmadge  proposals- 

gTo.'v<;ly  unfair  to  the   domestic  cotton  farmers  agreeing  to  a  35-percent  reduc-  10  acres  at  480  =  io  bales  x  «iio.-      1.100 

textile  industry  and  to  the  entire  domes-  tion  in  their  acreage  will  be  guaranteed  10  .480x14.65    cents     idomestic 

tic  cotton  economy.    We  recommended  35.65  cents  per  pound  for  next  year.    If,            allotment   payment) 703 

strongly  that  corrective  action  be  taken  as  expected,  the  market  price  is  another 

on  this  and  other  problems  by  the  execu-  cent  above  the  guarantee  level,  then  the               Total 1.803 

tive  branch  of  the  National  Government,  price  would  be  almost  37  cents  per  potmd.  p.,,     ^                                                == 

Unfortunately,  the  most  appropriate  Also    understand    that    those    farmers  io  actefaTMO  ^'lo  bales  y  «i45         1  4^0 

approach  to  this  problem  created  by  two-  taking  the  mandatory  10  percent  acreage  ;o-.-480x7  cents  (domestic  aUot- 

price  cotton— the  imposition  of  import  reduction  would  be  guaranteed  32  cents            inent    payment).. 336 

quotas  or  at  least  an  offsetting  import  per  pound  plus  a  possible  1-cent  increase                                                           

fee— was  never  adopted  by  the  executive  in  the  market  price.    This  would  result               Total 1,786 

•"■^iich.  in  a  higher  price  guarantee  than  now  =^=^= 

Since  no  effective  administrative  ac-  available  or  which   would  be   available  "  **■  ^*''  "*  passetT  by  House  tdo- 

tion  was  taken,  the  Congress  was  asked  under  the  four-price  Eastland-EUender  mestic    allotment    for    lo-acre 

last  year  to  enact  a  cotton  law  which  Plan.     I  ask  unanimous   consent,   Mr.  ^cr«T^°' 

would  eliminate  the  two-price  system.  President,  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  6  5  acres  at  480  =  6  5  bales  x  »uo           715 

making  it  possible  for  American  mills  in  my  remarks  three  charts  which  show  6  5v480xl4.65    cents     (domestic 

10 buy  American  cotton  at  the  same  price  the  difference  in  farmer  price  benefits           allotment  payment! 457 

as  it  is  sold  for  export  to  competing  for-  under   the   present   program,    the   Tal-                                                               

eign  mills.    Thus  was  a  great  injustice  madge  plan,  and  the  Eastland-EUender              Total.. 1,172 

balanced,  and  the  posture  of  the  domes-  plan.  Farm    example:    lOO-acre    allotment    farm 
tic  cotton  industry  Improved.  Farmers  in  South  Carolina  have  ex-  "-ifi  4so-pound  yield  and  65-acre  domes- 
Last  year's  cotton  program  cost  more  pressed  the  desire  that  three  other  items  '■'^  allotment  making  maximum  diversion 
than  was  expected  because  an  extra  2  pertaining  to  cotton  be  rectified  in  this  ises 

millionbalesof  cotton  was  produced,  and  farm  bill.    I  am  glad  that  both  the  Tal-     65  acres  at  480  =  66  bales  -r  si45 $9,425 

we  exported  1  million  bales  less  than  w-as  madge  and  the  Eastland-EUender  plans  ^^  -MOv  435  cents  (domestic  aUot- 

estimated.    This  3  million  bales  had  to  are  designed  to  insure  that  there  can  be        ment  payment) 1,357 

«ind  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  a  release  and  reappoftionment  of  unused  Total                                           Tn"^ 

Credit  Corporation,  and  the  excess  cost  acreage  allotments  across  county  lines,                        '    '°'  '° 

actually  is  in  the  inventory.    Even  so,  it  that  certain  limitations  are  applied  to  ,966 

u  unrelated  to  the  one-price  feature,  open-end  planting,  and  that  the  Secre-  Talmadge  proposals 

Actually,  this  exact  situation  could  have  tary  of   Agriculture  will   have  no   au-  65  acres  at  4«o  =  65  bales  y  $110.-      7,150 

occurred  with  either  the  one-price  or  thority,  as  originaUy  proposed,  to  per-  65  x4S0x  14  65  cents  (domestic  al- 

two-price  system  in  effect.  rait  him  to  buy  up  cotton  allotments  on            lotment   payment) 4.570 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  a  permanent  basis.                                                                                                   

one-price  feature  is  the  one  aspect  of  the  Another  important  question  at  stake              ^°'*' " "■''2° 

law  that  did  work  weU  so  far  as  domestic  In  this  debate  is  the  question  of  the  costs  pn»,.rt»r  r,r,  ™>«i. 

?he'rinn?i?.T*";''?"  ^H^^  ^^^  '"'.""^  °^  °\  '^'  Tajmadge  and  Eastland-EUender  ^'ss'acref  at'^4l?=65  bales  x  «145„      9.425 

the  domestic  textile  industry  and  its  re-  plans.     After  all,  this  is  certainly  an  im-  65  ••  480  -  7  cent*  (domestic  allot- 

lated   apparel    industry    are   concerned,  portant  factor  to  be  considered,     .'igrt-            ment  payment  1 2,184 

under  the  one-price  system,  mills  gained  culture  Department  estimates  show  that                                                              

3  new  confidence  in  cotton.    Consump-  the  Talmadge  plan  should  cost  S2.8  bil-               Total 11.6O6 

tlon  Increased  by  600,000  bales.    Employ-  lion  over  the  4-vear  period  as  against  == 

ment  rose  by  27.000  jobs  in  the  textile  S3.9   biUlon   for   the   Eastland-EUender  h.r  981 1  as  passed  by  Htwise: 

industry  and  another  58,000  in  the  ap-  plan.    The  reason  for  the  difference  in  %  fwo'x  i4*6s  cent^Z^JJrir     "''  '*° 

Parel  industry^  This  contrasts  with  find-  cost  is  that  less  cotton  will  be  planted  ^^.nt'p'^eTtl^^TTl^:     4.570 

"'ss  oy  the  Senate  s  Textile  Subcom-  and  more  consumed  under  the  Talmadge                                                              

mittee  that  textile  employment  dropped  plan.                                                                         Total 11,720 
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Farm  example:  100-acre  allotment  farm  with 
480-pound  yield  and  SS^acre  domestic  al- 
lotment making  minimum  mandatory 
diversion 

t»6S   , 

100  acres  at  480=  100  bales  ..:  S145..  »14,  500 

1968 

Talmadge  proposal  ( 10  percent  man- 
datory diversion)  : 
90  acres  at  480  =  90  bales   •:  $110--       9.900 
65  V  480  >■  10.62     cents      (domestic 
allotment  payment) 3.313 


Total 13.213 

Ellender  proposal   (no  mandatory 
dlvprslon ) :   No  diversion  Is  required 
under  this  proposal  and  the  carry- 
over and  stocks  of  cotton   held  by 
CCC    will    continue    to    Increase. 
HK.   9811   as  pn-Med  by  House    (15 
percent  mandatory)  : 
85  acres  at  480  -  85  boles  X  »H0--       9.350 
85  ■•■  480  •  U  .42     cents      (domestic 

allotment  paymenti 3.563 


Total 12.013 

Mr.  TALMADGE  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  di.s- 
tingui.shed  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
farmers  and  others  who  are  far  more 
conversant  than  I  with  the  farm  bill,  and 
parltcularly  the  cotton  section  of  it,  are 
much  confused  and  are  having  extreme 
difficulty  in  comprehending  exactly  what 
the  consequences  will  be  if  either  the 
House  bill  or  the  Senate  version  is  finally 
enacted  into  law. 

I  cite  as  a  specific  example  a  problem 
which  farmers  in  my  State  have  had  in 
trying  to  understand  Senator  T-«lmadge's 
substitute.  Subsection  i8i  of  section  602 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  to  H  R.  9811 
would  "condition  payments  on  a  farm 
maintaining  an  acreage  of  approved  con- 
servation uses  equal  to  the  sum  of.  first, 
the  acreage  taken  out  of  cotton  to  qualify 
for  payments  and.  second,  the  average 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  designated  soil  conserving  crops  or 
practices,  including  summer  fallow  and 
idle  land,  during  a  base  period  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary."  The  portion  about 
which  I  speak  appears  on  page  8  in  sub- 
section '8i ,  part  2.  lines  3  through  6.  and 
more  particularly  the  phrase  "during  a 
base  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 
Perhaps  a  simple  example  will  best  poiflt 
out  our  difSculty.  I  have  farmers  in  my 
State  who.  during  the  base  period  of  1959 
and  1960.  had  thousands  of  acres  in  tim- 
berland.  Since  that  time,  this  land  has 
been  cleared  and  planted  primarily  in 
soybeans,  which  up  until  early  this  year 
w'as  not  cotisidered  a  surplus  crop.  The 
problem  now  arises:  Should  the  Secre- 
tan,'  of  Agriculture  decide  to  set  a  retro- 
active base  period,  these  farmers  would 
be  required  to  let  this  timberland  that 
has  been  cleared  and  planted  in  soybeans 
lie  idle.  That  is.  any  further  planting  on 
the  land  might  be  prohibited  as  a  con- 
dition for  that  farmer  to  participate  in 
the  cotton  program. 

For  that  reason.  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  in  Ijehalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  fMr.  PtrLSRicHTl.  who  is 
nt^cessarily  absent.  We  have  felt  this 
amendment  would  alleviate  the  problem 
to  which  I  have  jtist  referred.  Our 
amendment  would  have  stricken  out  on 
page  8  of  the  Talmadge  amendment  all 


of  the  language  In  line  3.  after  subpart  2. 
down  to  the  word  "Secretary"  on  line  6, 
and  in  its  place  we  had  intended  to  in- 
sert this  language:  "not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  acres  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
required  during  the  crop  year  1965  to  be 
devoted  to  designated  soil  conserving 
crops  or  practices,  including  summer  fal- 
low and  Idle  land." 

I  discussed  our  proposed  amendment 
with  both  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  t  Mr.  Talmaooe  1  and  Mr.  Horace 
Godfrey,  who  is  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conscri'a- 
tion  Service.  Mr.  Godfrey  assures  me 
tliat  the  amendment  is  unnecessary  un- 
der regulation  changes  which  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agi-iculture  proposes  to  make.  I 
requested  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
which  would  define  and  clarify  this  point. 

In  lieu  of  offering  the  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  Secre- 
tary's letter,  which  I  understand  is  in- 
tended to  assure  the  fanners  of  my  State 
that  timberland  which  has  been  cleared 
and  planted  in  soybeans,  at  least  such 
land  as  was  cleared  up  to  early  1965. 
would  not  be  required  to  lie  idle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd.  as 
follows : 

Department  of  .^nRicTrLTtJRE. 
Washington,  DC,  September  10,  I9S5. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  TlUs  is  In  re- 
spo.ise  to  your  Inquiry  relative  to  the  est.ib- 
lishment  of  farm  conserving  bases.  You 
particularly  questioned  the  requirement  that 
a  farm  conserving  base  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  noncroplond  which  is  brought 
into  cropland  status. 

As  you  k.-iow,  our  voluntary  program.^;  for 
feed  grains  and  wheat  have  required  that 
acreage  diverted  from  such  crops  be  devoted 
to  conserving  uses  m  addition  to  the  average 
acreage  of  conserving  u*e6  on  the  farm  in 
1959  and  1960  This  average  conserving  acre- 
age Is  called  the  farm  conserving  base  By 
regulations  we  have  required  an  Increase  in 
the  conserving  base  when  noncropland  wa^ 
brought  Into  cropland  status.  The  objective 
was  to  prevent  additional  and  unneeded  acre- 
age of  surplus  crops. 

It  Is  my  understanding  you  have  many  con- 
stituents who  have  brought  acreage  of  non- 
cropland  into  a  cropland  status  and  who  are 
concerned  about  the  conserving  base  require- 
ment. I  further  understand  that  these  farm- 
ers have  not  devoted  this  new  cropland  to 
the  production  of  crops  in  .surplus  but  have 
devoted  such  acreage  to  soybeans. 

This  letter  is  to  Inform  you  that  our  regu- 
lations will  specify  for  1966  that  the  farm 
conserving  base  will  not  reflect  the  acreage 
of  noncropland  brought  into  a  cropland 
status  since  the  base  period  ( 1950-601  If  such 
new  cropland  wns  not  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  In  surplus.  This  means  that 
this  new  cropland  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  production  of  soybeans  will  not  be  added 
to  the  conserving  base  and  the  farmer  may 
continue  to  produce  the  acreage  of  aoybeaiis 
as  produced  In  prior  years.  Where  neces- 
sary, farm  conserving  bases  which  now  re- 
flect Increases  based  upon  new  cropland  »nil 
be  adjusted  downward. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OavTLLE  L-  Freeman. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  rise  is  to  restate  in  alflmiative 
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language  what  I  stated  when  I  asked  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington  1  a  question.  I  have  a 
strong  and  conscientious  conviction  that 
it  was  absolutely  immoral  for  the  United 
States  to  sell  a  raw  product  to  a  foreign 
producer  who,  when  he  produces  his 
product,  competes  with  an  American 
producer  in  the  American  market,  when 
the  Amei-ican  must  pay  8  '2  cents  a  pound 
more  for  the  raw  material  that  goes  into 
that  product.  That  is  how  simple  tiie 
question  is. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  between  1945  and  1950. 
45  percent  of  the  gross  Income  of  my 
State  came  from  the  textile  mills  and  the 
people  who  held  jobs  in  those  mills.  To- 
day that  45  percent  has  dropped  to  15 
percent.  Mills  are  closing  down  in 
Rhode  Island  all  around  us. 

Here  I  am  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  a  toothache,  and  Senators  rise  and 
say.  "You  feel  fine.  Pastore,  because  I 
don't  feel  your  pain." 

Many  reports  have  been  placed  in  the 
Record  to  show  how  good  it  is  with  the 
textile  industry.  Yet  over  the  past  10 
years  1.000  mills  have  closed  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  lost  almost 
one-half  million  jobs  All  this  has  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  of  America 
today  when  we  have  more  people  em- 
ployed than  ever  before  in  the  histor; 
of  our  country. 

A  short  whUe  ago  I  stepped  out  of  the 
marble  room.  While  In  that  room  I  ob- 
served on  the  front  page  of  yesterday's 
newspaper  in  my  home  State  an  article 
t'ne  title  of  which  is.  "Governors  Ur?e 
One-Price  Cotton." 

Do  not  tell  me  that  the  Governors  cf 
New  England  do  not  know  what  they  arc 
talking  about.  They  are  the  cliief  ex- 
ecutives, and  they  know  the  economic 
plight  of  their  own  States. 

Only  last  Sunday  In  the  Providence 
Journal  appeared  an  editorial  entitled 
"Dropping  One-Price  Cotton  'V/ould  Be  s 
SeiLseless  Step." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  thu 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorla! 
and  aiticle  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ill  the^RECoRD.  as  follows : 

I  From  the  Providence  (R.I.I  Evening 
Bulletin.  Sept  4.  19851 

DRopriNo  One-Price  Cotton  Woxtld  Bt 
A  Senseless  Step 

If  anything  needs  knocking  down  in  » 
hurry,  It  is  tills  notion  In  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  that  the  one-price  cot- 
ton system  which  Is  now  law  should  Ix 
abandon^. 

In  a  closed  door  session,  secret  because 
the  committee  has  not  completed  -action  on 
cotton,  It  was  voted  8  to  7  not  to  continue 
equal l7ed  prices  for  another  4  years. 

That  leaves  the  committee,  unless  It  do*s 
Romethlrg  about  It,  with  a  program  nrorxTWO 
by  committee  chairman.  Ai.len  EiXENon 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  which  calls  f^ 
3-oents-a-pound  payment  instead  of  to; 
equalization  to  "persons  other  than  pro- 
ducers" or.  In  other  words,  cotton  mills 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  existing  law  w^i 
parsed,  cotton  was  sold  to  mills  at  the  ^- 
support  price  which  was  6  to  8  cents  hlg&ft 
than  world  market  prices.  Foreign  coid- 
petttors  of  the  mills  thus  had  a  6-to-B  cet: 
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cost  advantage  which  they  put  to  good  use 
la  manufacturing  cotton  fabrics  for  ship- 
ment into  this  country  at  prices  domestic 
aiilJs  simply  could  not  meet 

It  TOOK  a  long  time  to  convince  Congress 
tint  thLi  kind  of  competition  was  wrong 
but  finally  the  present  law  was  passed  which 
provid'--^  for  Government  payment  to  mills  of 
;lie  difference  between  the  U.S.  support  price 
md  world  prices. 

Now  Senator  Ellender  wants  to  go  back  to 
sometliing  approaching  the  old  dual  price 
gjrstem.  He  has  managed  to  prevail,  per- 
ivuiding  a  majority  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  accept   his  complicated   proposal. 

Tliis  may  be  a  good  deal  lor  Louisiana  cot- 
'/tn  growers  but  It  makes  no  sense  at  all, 
eitner  for  mills  having  to  compete  with 
farelgn  producers  or  for  that  segment  of 
the  US.  economy  depending  on  textiles, 
jfhlch  Is  large. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  went 
fully  into  the  proa  and  cons  of  dual  cotton 
prices  and  foreign  competition  when  the 
existing  law  was  pas^^d.  It  ought  to  remem- 
ber this,  get  t>ack  on  the  track  and  continue 
the  only  system  that  gives  U.S.  mills  a  fair 
state  m  the  competitive  open  market. 

GovEBNORB  Urge  One-Pric«  Cotton 
(By  John  P  Hackett) 

Tlie  New  Englond  Governors'  Conference 
urged  the  region's  U.S.  Senators  yesterday. 
»  work  for  legislation  that  would  let  Amer- 
ican textile  manufacturers  buy  this  country's 
cotton  at  the  5.anie  price  charged  foreign 
mills. 

The  U.S.  House  h.is  p.^5sed  a  ao-called  one- 
pnce  cotton  bill,  but  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  last  week  recommended  a  meas- 
ure that  would  let  the  raw  material  be  sold 
ibroad  more  cheoply  than  at  home. 

Gov  John  H.  Reed.  o(  Maine,  conference 
chairman,  said  the  one-price  plan  is  essen- 
ilal  lo  the  health  ol  the  remaining  New 
Eai!land  textile  industry. 

The  Senate  committee's  ver»lon,  he  de- 
clared at  a  press  conierence  at  the  Elms.  New- 
pen  m.anslon  used  as  the  conference  site, 
would  be  "detrimental"  to  an  industry  that 
fidll  accounts  for  17  percent  of  the  area's 
manufacturing  employment,  or  190.000  Jobs. 

The  six  Governors  resolved  not  only  to 
transmit  the  resoUi-.ion  urging  amendment 
to  the  senatorial  delegation,  but  decided  that 
ejcli  chief  executive  will  get  In  touch  with 
Ills  State's  Senators  personally  on  the  matter. 

Governor  Chafee.  host  at  the  first  regional 
gulwrnatorial  gathering  In  Rhode  Island 
iince  1950.  was  named  to  a  subcommittee 
with  Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff.  of  Vermont,  to 
Kudy  feasibility  of  a  nonprofl:  corporation 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  two  new 
Federal  acts. 

These  are  the  Technical  Services  Act  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Under  the  former,  the  object  would  be  to 
utilize,  with  Federal  flnanclal  assistance,  the 
research  capablllUes  of  area  Industries  to 
•eek  solutions  of  such  governmental  prob- 
'■emi  as  waste  disposal,  transportation,  and 
growing  crime  rates. 

Mr.  Chafee  rep.irted  that  California  al- 
feady  has  embarked  on  Inquiries  in  these 
md  other  fields  by  components  of  Its  aero- 
space industries. 

StTGGCSTED    BY     MORSE 

He  and  Mr.  HolT  will  be  assisted  by  Richard 
B-  Morse,  former  assistant  defense  secretary 
lor  research  and  now  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  New  England  Committee  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

Mr.  Morse  discussed  the  subject  with  the 
Governors  yesterday  and  suggested  the  non- 
profit corporation  as  the  best  vehicle  for 
tarn-ing  out  a  regional  project. 

The  Economic  Development  Act.  holding 
out  the  prospect  of  Federal  help  similar  to 


that  being  given  the  depressed  Appalochla 
region,  is  one  on  which  New  England  Sena- 
tors split  along  political  lines  In  Washing- 
ton recently. 

The  Democrats.  Including  Senators  John 
O.  Pastore  luid  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  urged  the  Commerce  Department  to 
designate  New  England  as  a  region  eligible 
for  such  aid.  The  Republicans  argued  this 
was  a  matter  to  be  initiated  at  the  guberna- 
torial level — a  position  with  which  Mr. 
Chafee  later  expressed  agreement. 

PRELIMINARY   STAGES 

However,  the  politically  evenly  divided 
Governors — three  Democrats  and  three  Re- 
publicans— disavowed  any  partisan  involve- 
ment on  their  parts. 

Mr  Reed  said  the  Chafee-Hoff  study  will 
pursue  the  project  among  regional  officials 
without  going  to  Washington  for  now.  "It  Is 
still  In  the  preliminary  stages."  he  said. 

In  a  demonstration  of  close  liaison  with 
the  area's  GOP  and  Democratic  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  the  Gover:tors  announced 
that  they  will  meet  with  them  In  Boston 
sometime  after  Congress  adjourns  to  dl.'^cu.ss 
regional  matters.  Gov.  John  W.  King,  of  New 
Hampshire,  said  the  planned  session  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  successful  one  held  last  April 
in  Washington. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  State  government 
executive  talent,  the  Governors  announced 
that  a  2-week  course  will  be  given  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  next  month 
for  four  topnotch  dep.irtment  heads  from 
each  State. 

rlasT  OF  ITS  TTPE 

The  first  of  Its  type  lu  the  Nation,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ho'.T.  the  course  will  be  Aiianced 
by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and  carried  out 
by  the  Brookings  Institute,  a  governmental 
research  firm 

A  topic  that  took  up  most  of  the  morning 
session  was  the  plan  of  Northeast  Airlines — 
a  major  regional  carrier  outride  of  Rhode 
Island— to  buy  115-passenger  Jet.s  that  more 
thaa  hall  the  22  airports  served  by  the  com- 
pany cannot  handle. 

The  Governors,  seeking  Improved  local 
service  from  the  carrier,  said  they  received 
some  assurance  the  line  also  hos  In  mind 
purchasing  smaller  new  planes  to  serve  the 
smaller  airports. 

Gov.  John  A.  Volpe.  of  Massachusetts,  said 
the  Governors  will  hear  from  Northeast's 
new  management  at  a  future  conference  on 
their  plans.  State  aeronautics  officials  ad- 
vised the  Governors  that  passenger  volume 
and  airport  sizes  warrant  smaller  planes 
than  the  DC— 9  for  local  ptirposes. 

TWO    MORE    INTERVIEWED 

Gov.  John  Dempsey.  of  Connecticut,  ob- 
tained the  support  of  the  others  for  a 
resolution  urging  congressional  studv  of 
means  of  preserving  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  as  part  of  the  national  beautlflcation 
movement. 

The  Governors  interviewed  two  more  can- 
didates for  the  new  position  of  conference 
secretary  and  scheduled  more  interviews 
at  their  next  conference  September  18  at 
2  p.m.  at  West  Sprlngfleld.  Mass..  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

Put  off  until  then  was  discussion  of  a 
proposed  Federal  power  project  on  the  St. 
John's  River  In  northern  Maine.  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  Maine  political  officeholders  as  a 
harbinger  of  lower  power  rates  for  the  re- 
gion, but  private  New  England  power  Arms 
oppose  It.  Mr.  Chafee  has  come  out  for 
the  project. 

RESOLtrnON    op   SYMPATHY 

The  Governors  passed  resolutions  of  sym- 
pathy to  Mr.  Volpe  on  the  recent  death  of 
his  mother  and  of  congratulations  to  Mr- 
Reed  on  his  election  In  July  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Governor's  Conference. 

A  resolution  of  appreciation  was  adopted 
for  Mr.  Cbafee's  conduct  of  the  conference. 


which  Closed  with  a  clambake  club  dinner 
for  the  chief  executives  and  their  wives  after 
the  day-long  business  sessions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  Senators  wish  to 
do  equity  and  Justice  to  America,  its 
economy,  and  American  jobs,  they  should 
vote  for  the  Talmadge  amendment 

A  COTTON    PROGR.\M    THAT   FORGETS   THE   FARMER 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  you 
have  heard  much  about  the  cotton  sec- 
tion of  this  omnibus  Jarm  bill.  The  cot- 
ton provisions  developed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  reviewed  yesterday  by  its  distin- 
guished chaiiTOan.  Senator  Ellender, 
are  sound,  workable,  and  fair.  It  is  cen- 
tered upon  the  problems  of  the  cotton 
farmer  and  would  bring  about  an  orderly 
solution  to  problems  confronting  this 
Government  because  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  excess  cotton  supplies. 

In  sharp  contrast,  an  approach  has 
been  outlined  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  differs  from  the 
committee's  recommendations  as  much 
as  night  does  from  day. 

You  have  been  told  it  would  reduce 
the  production  of  surpluses,  cut  Govern- 
ment costs,  get  the  Government  out  of 
the  cotton  business,  maintain  farm  in- 
come, and.  in  seneral.  give  each  part  of 
the  cotton  industry  more  free  play  In  the 
market.  This  would  be  done  at  whose 
expense?    The  farmers. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  proposals  made 
by  Senator  Talmadce  are  based  upon 
HR.  98U  which  the  Senate  committee 
used  as  a  starting  point  and  promptly  set 
aside  because  it  was  designed  to  change 
the  entire  frameworlc  of  the  program 
It  was  laid  aside  because  it  cut  deeply 
into  the  future  prospects  of  the  farmer 
and  set  a  program  stage  that  others  in 
the  industrj-  might  prosper  with  a  lush 
level  of  profits. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Sefl«te  a  clear-cut  de- 
scription as  to  how  the  cotton  section  of 
HJt.  9811.  the  basic  pattern  of  Senator 
Talmadce's  proposals  were  put  together. 
T  quot,e  from  the  July  9.  1965.  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal:  n 

HoTTSt  Unit  Votes  New  Cotton  Legislation 
Brs^aking    Deadlock    That   Stalled    Farm 

BILL 

Washington. — The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  Anally  broke  the  long  deadlock 
on  cotton  legislation  that  has  tied  up  the 
Johnson  administration's  farm  bill. 

By  a  vote  of  20  to  13  the  panel  approved 
a  new  system  of  cotton  price  props  and  acre- 
age controls  that  stresses  bonus  prices  for 
growers  who  curtail  production.  Its  multi- 
fold objectives  are  to  sustain  grower  hicome. 
reduce  surpltis  stocks  and  Federal  outlays, 
and  keep  the  cotton  costs  of  domestic  textile 
mills  pegged  at  world  market  levels. 

Cotton  brokers  and  dealers  also  figure  to 
benefit  because  the  legislation  promotes  price 
speculation  and  encourages  the  placement 
of  cotton  crops  on  the  open  market  rather 
than  under  Federal  price  shelters. 

•  •  a  •  • 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  House  unit 
yesterday  follows  guidelines  laid  down  by 
northern  and  western  members  last  week 
after  cotton  State  f>anelists  proved  unable 
to  get  together  on  proposals  of  their  own 
Several  cotton  emissaries,  notably  Democrat*. 
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Hacen  of  California.  Jones  of  Mlisouri.  and 
PoAGE  and  PVBcshi.  of  Texas,  ultimately 
Joined  with  the  northerners  after  gaining 
committee  approval  of  concessions  sotignt  by 
back-home  growers.  Tlie  "no"  votes  were 
cast  by  six  Deep  South  DemocratE  and  seven 
Republican  foes  of  nearly  all  Federal  form 
programs- 

The  House  bill  would  slash  the  Govern- 
ment's cotton  price  support,  currently  29 
cents  a  pound,  to  21  cents  for  the  1966  crop. 
In  the  3  succeeding  years.  The  price  drop 
would  be  90  percent  of  the  world  market 
price,  now  between  23  and  24  cents  a  pound. 

A  domestic  price  skid  that  big,  taken  by 
itself,  would  probably  put  most  U.S.  cotton 
growers  In  the  red  Thus,  the  effect  of  the 
bill  Is  to  make  them  dependent  on  supple- 
mentary Federal  payments  which  are  pro- 
vided only  for  those  growers  who  agree  to 
cut  acreage  by  at  least  15  percent.  The  aim 
!S  to  trim  a  new  cotton  production  below 
demand.  In  order  to  promote  the  selloff  of 
cotton  surpluses  mounting  m  Government 
warehouses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  lure  t.T  influential  Calif ornia  growers, 
the  bill  would  lift  all  acreage  restrictions 
for  producers  wilting  to  operate  without  any 
Federal  price  supports  op  bonus  payments. 
Only  a  handful  of  growers  who  specialize  In 
premium  quality  cotton  that  sells  for  well 
above  the  world  nuarket  average  would  be 
likely  to  take  advantage  of  this,  but  their 
voice  is  important  In  California  cotton  cir- 
cles. 

The  leglslajion  would  assure  cotton  textile 
mills  of  low-cost  raw  material,  A  Federal 
subsidy  that  started  with  the  1964  erop  Is 
designed  to  keep  mill  costs  down  to  the 
world  market  level  paid  by  foreign  competi- 
tors, but  the  subsidy  arrangement  has  cost 
the  Government  far  more  than  expected. 
In  effect,  the  House  committee's  bill  would 
channel  the  subsidy  to  growers  Instead  of 
mills.  Economy  features  would  cut  Federal 
costs  to  a  projected  8650  million  vearlv  from 
around  $300  million  In  the  fiscal  yeijr  Just 
ended  on  June  30,  (Even  this  reduction 
isn't  enough  to  suit  Federal  budget  planners 
who  hope  to  impose  a  »600  mUIlon  annual 
celling  on  cotton  program  costs,  i 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  wouJd 
restore  the  basic  prorisions  of  the  House 
bill  which  I  have  outlined  was  not  writ- 
ten by  farmers,  but  by  those  who  live 
off  of  farmers. 

On  yesterday  I  documented  the  textile 
mill  use  of  the  reduction  in  raw  cotton 
prices  which  they  had  promised  to  pass 
on  to  consumers,  I  pointed  out  that 
their  earnings  per  share  had  doubled  and 
more  in  many  instances — that  the  earn- 
ings before  taxes  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  had  doubled  in  the  past  year. 
They  did  not  reduce  tiie  costs  of  textiles 
at  the  mill  door.  In  fact,  they  raised 
them. 

Mr.  President,  this  certainly  is  not  a 
consumer's  bill,  though  it  would  further 
reduce  the  raw  cotton  prices  to  the  mills. 
The  consuminE;  t,axpayer  would  not  ben- 
efit from  a  continued  history  of  the  past 
year. 

It  is  not  a  cotton  producer's  bill  be- 
cause it  would  destroy  the  national  min- 
imum allotment  on  which  he  has  capi- 
talized his  iand,  equipment,  gins,  and 
other  ser\'ices  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion and  handling  of  cotton.  The  arbi- 
trary 10-percent  reduction  in  allotments 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  price  support  and  payment  program 
IS  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
being  a  coiton  farmer.     The  author  of 


the  amendment,  I  believe,  recognized  the 
bad  features  of  the  House  bill  and  has 
endeavored  to  mitigate  their  effect  in 
the  drafting  of  his  amendment.  He  re- 
duced the  15-percent  mandatory  reduc- 
tion to  10  percent.  Though  this  reduc- 
tion provides  some  little  relief,  it  main- 
tains the  onerous  approach  developed  in 
the  House  committee.  The  author  of 
the  amendment  closed  half  of  the  door 
in  open  end  plantings  because  I  believe 
he  recognized  that  this  is  unfair  legis- 
lation even  to  the  producers  in  the  South 
and  East.  The  author  of  the  amend- 
ment struck  the  lease  and  sale  of  allot- 
ments provisions  that  were  in  the  House 
bill  that  were  included  there  to  obtain 
votes  to  report  the  bill  to  the  floor, 

Mr,  President,  in  spite  of  the  whittling 
done  by  the  author  of  the  amendment 
on  the  House  title  on  cotton,  we  still 
have  a  monstrosity  for  the  farmer  that 
would  destroy  forever  his  ability  to  pro- 
duce for  exports  and  confine  him  for 
the  future  to  producing  for  domestic 
consumption.  It  is  a  bill  designed  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  cotton  mer- 
chants and  broaden  their  profit  poten- 
tial, a  bill  designed  to  insure  hed.ging  in 
the  exchanges  and  multiply  many  times 
their  current  volume  of  business,  and  a 
bill  to  further  widen  textile  mill  profits 
on  cotton  operations.  I  assure  you  again 
that  the  bill  is  not  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cotton  producer,  ginner. 
warehouseman,  nor  consumer.  This  is 
the  group  who  through  reduced  produc- 
tion and  reduced  volume  will  malce  the 
initial  heavy  payment  of  the  costs  of  this 
program  on  their  income  potential. 

Those  who  vote  for  the  cotton  suljsti- 
tute  offered  by  Senator  Talmadce  are 
voting  to  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  country  markets  on  the  streets  of 
Lubbock.  Harlingen,  El  Paso.  Pine  Bluff. 
Memphis.  Greenville.  Charlotte.  Macon, 
and  Statesboro — from  Virginia  through 
Arizona— by  8  cents  per  pound  in  1966 
and  2  to  4  cents  more  reduction  from 
1967  through  1969.  'S'ou  are  being  asked 
to  vote  the  price  of  cotton  dow-n  to  15 
cents  and  less  in  much  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma, 

The  Talmadge  proposals  will  reduce 
the  market  value  of  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed by  more  than  a  billion  dollars  per 
year.  Is  that  justice  to  the  cotton  farm- 
er? WU!  it  get  the  Government  out  of 
cotton? 

It  is  a  bad  amendment  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
S'ield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  have 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair  i ,  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes, 

Mr,  TALMADGE,  Mr,  President,  40 
years  ago  the  United  States  of  America 
produced  16,105,000  bales  of  cotton. 

■What  is  the  picture  today?  Last  vear 
we  produced  15,180,000  bales  of  cotton. 
In  other  words,  our  total  production  of 
cotton  has  declined  by  almost  1  million 
bales  during  the  last  40  years. 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  produc- 
tion of  foreign  coimtries  during  this  same 
period?  Forty  years  ago  the  combined 
total    of    all    foreign    cotton-producing 
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countries  produced  only  12.135.000  bales 
of  cotton,  or  some  4  million  bales  lej- 
than  the  United  States.  ' 

However,  in  1964.  production  outside 
the  United  States  came  to  36,425,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  over  24  million  bale^ 
This  means,  while  U.S.  production  has 
suffered  an  overall  decrease  in  total  bale, 
age  during  this  40-year  period,  fordfn 
production  has  enjoyed  a  300-pcrct-m 
increase  in  production  for  the  same 
period. 

Does  this  represent  progress?  Is  this 
the  kind  of  farm  bill  that  is  designed  to 
help  the  farmers?  Are  we  to  continue 
to  "plow  under"  our  farmers?  Are  we 
to  continue  to  hold  a  price  umbrella  over 
the  foreign  producers  and  say,  "Yes.  you 
may  profit,  because  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  our  American  farmers  to  plant 
cotton.  We  shall  continue  to  restrict 
their  acreage  year  after  year  in  continu- 
ation of  this  same  old  policy  of  plow  the 
farmers  under'," 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  committer 
would  say.  "Yes,  that  medicine  is  bad 
Just  as  you  have  demonstrated  TAtMADct! 
but  that  is  what  we  want.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  plow  them  under.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  expand  cotton  production  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  '■ 

I  cannot,  and  do  not.  subscribe  to  that 
theory.  Due  to  that  type  of  appi'oach, 
the  synthetic  Industry  has  dramatically 
expanded  not  only  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

The  substitution  of  synthetics  for  cot- 
ton fibers  is  increasing  rapidly,  a.nd 
many  cotton  mills  now  use  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  synthetics  than  they  do 
cotton. 

■WhUe  we  have  been  plowing  our 
formers  imder.  while  we  have  been  re- 
stricting our  acreage,  while  we  have  beer, 
encouraging  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
produce,  what  has  happened?  We  ha?e 
accumulated  15,700.000  bales  of  unus- 
able and  unsalable  cotton  in  our  ware- 
houses. 

Who  gets  the  benefit  from  warehouse 
storage?  Not  a  living  human  being  on 
earth,  except  the  men  who  own  and 
operate  warehouses.  In  this  sense,  1 
speak  also  of  the  Government  commod- 
ity warehouses.  At  present  we  have  over 
11  million  bales  of  cotton  in  CCC,  for 
which  there  is  storage,  depreciation,  and 
handling  costs.  What  does  it  cost  to 
keep  cotton  in  CCC?  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  S25.15  a  bale 
for  each  bale  stored.  Bear  in  mind, 
these  costs  are  bonie  by  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country.  Furthermore  it  is  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  the  farmers  to  have 
such  an  enormous  sui-plus  threateniiw 
the  existence  of  their  program,  and  for 
tJie  Government  to  be  unable  to  move 
stocks  into  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 

While  our  exports  have  persistently 
declined  over  the  past  several  years,  our 
surpluses  have  steadily  mounted. 

Is  this  the  type  of  program  we  are 
going  to  choose  for  our  farmers?  It 
shall  never  by  my  choice.  I  want  my 
farmers  to  plant.  I  want  them  to  pro- 
duce, I  want  them  to  receive  a  fair 
payment  in  return  for  what  they  pro- 
duce. But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
l.vpe  of  program  we  have  had  in  the 
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United  States  of  late,  characterized  by 
the  pawnbroker  feature  under  which 
we  have  operated  for  so  long. 

I  say  that  when  it  become  evident  that 
tbe  patient  t^'ill  not  respond  to  a  certain 
medicine  and  is  so  sick  he  is  about  to 
die.  then  it  is  time  to  prescribe  a  new 
.'emedy  and  seek  a  cure.  I  say  that  the 
time  has  come  and  we  have  found  a 
cure.  It  is  to  make  our  cotton  com- 
petitive both  at  home  and  abroad  tvith 
synthetics  and  foreign  textile  product.s. 
Once  we  have  enabled  our  cotton  to  com- 
pete in  these  markets,  then  our  stocks 
can  be  depleted  to  a  reasonable  level, 
and  our  markets  greatly  expanded. 

What  will  happen  to  farm  income?  I 
certainly  do  not  propose  to  restrict  it 
one  dollar.  On  the  contrary,  the  amend- 
inent  which  is  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  inci-ease  farmer  Income.  If  he 
produces,  the  small  farmer — the  10-acre 
man  whom  the  chairman  spoke  of — 
would  receive  a  greater  income  under 
my  amendment  than  he  would  under  the 
committee  proposal.  He  would  be  guar- 
anteed 35  65  cents  for  every  pound  of 
cotton  produced  on  every  square  foot 
of  his  entire  acreage  allotment.  The 
larger  farmers  who  produce  for  domestic 
consumption  would  receive  far  better 
prices  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 
or  would  under  the  chairman's  program. 
They  would  receive  payments  for  divert- 
ing acres  in  order  to  reduce  surpluses  to 
a  level  at  which  we  could  again  produce 
cotton  more  freely  and  get  the  cotton 
business  back  Into  the  hands  of  private 
trade. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  very  easy  to  dem- 
agog a  textile  mill.  It  is  particularly 
easy  to  demagog  a  textile  mill  when 
one  does  not  have  a  mill  in  his  home 
■State,  But  in  my  States  there  are  textile 
miU  employees  who  are  walking  the 
streets  unemployed  looking  for  jobs,  I 
have  had  many  thousands  of  them  in  my 
State  over  the  past  several  years. 

There  have  been  many  thousands  of 
these  unfortunates  throughout  the 
United  States  for  too  long  a  time,  I 
think  it  is  time  we  enact  a  fai'm  p'.ogram 
that  is  fair,  not  only  to  our  farmers,  but 
to  ever>'one  who  is  affected  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  cotton  Industry.  That  in- 
cludes the  ginner,  the  crusher,  the  ware- 
houseman, the  man  who  buys  raw  cotton, 
the  man  who  spins  it.  the  man  who  works 
on  the  loom,  and  finally  the  man  who 
eijports  a  finished  product  and  the  man 
!rho  sells  it.  That  Is  the  kind  of  cotton 
program  I  urge  the  U.S,  Senate  to  agree 
to 

What  about  cost  comparisons  of  my 
amendment  with  the  committee  plan? 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estl- 
itiated  that  the  pending  amendment 
would  cost,  during  the  next  4  years,  S762 
million  less  than  the  amount  contained 
in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
That  statement  was  inserted  In  the 
RicoRD  yesterday. 

What  about  present  surpluses?  At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  carrj'over  of 
-'omething  in  excess  of  15  million  bales. 
The  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture show  that  if  the  committee  bill  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  we  shall  have 
St  the  expiration  of  the  program  a  car- 
ryover of  12,550,000  bales  of  cotton,  equal 


to  a  2-year  supply.  In  other  words,  cot- 
ton will  be  Just  as  critical  4  years  from 
now  as  it  is  presently. 

What  about  the  Talmadge  proposal 
pending  at  the  desk?  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  said  that  we  shall  have  a 
carryover  at  the  termination  of  tills  pro- 
posal of  8.7  million  bales,  or  approxi- 
mately a  normal  carryover, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue  before 
the  Senate,  The  future  of  cotton  is  at 
the  crossroads.  The  producer  is  being 
driven  out  of  business.  It  Is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  domestic  cotton 
to  compete  with  foreign  production  and 
synthetics.  The  costs  are  burdensome  to 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country,  and  It  is 
time  that  the  US,  Senate  faced  up  to 
the  desperate  plight  of  cotton .  We  made 
a  mistake  in  placing  the  farmer  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government  manipulated  and 
dominated  farm  program.  We  must  free 
him  and  compensate  for  the  difference 
between  prices  received  and  parity  with 
direct  payments  just  as  we  have  done 
successfully  with  wool,  sugar,  feed  grains, 
and  wheat. 

Why  should  we  do  any  less  for  our 
cotton  farmers? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  vote  today  for  the 
Talmadge  amendment  to  the  omni- 
bus farm  bUl.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  essential- 
ly restores  the  one-price  cotton  system 
which  was  contained  In  the  bill  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  House. 

The  one-price  cotton  proposal,  which 
is  what  the  administration  has  proposed, 
offers  some  hope  for  bringing  cottoii 
back  into  the  free  market  system.  It 
can  have  significant  effects  in  lowering 
cotton  surpluses  and  in  putting  cotton 
on  the  world  market  on  a  realistic  basis. 
Without  a  per  pound  loss  to  producers, 
the  Talmadge  substitute  will  help  the 
American  consumer  by  stabilizing  the 
price  of  cotton  contained  in  the  garments 
and  other  textile  products  which  he  pur- 
chases. The  one-price  system  is  simpler 
than  the  proposal  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee adopted,  and  will  allow  cotton 
10  move  freely  and  competitively  through 
the  normal  channels  of  trade,  the  in- 
come loss  to  fai'mers  being  made  up 
through  direct  payments. 

To  me,  this  is  the  most  hopeful  avenue 
for  bringing  the  United  States  back  into 
a  balanced  position  in  the  world  cotton 
market.  By  contrast,  the  proposal  which 
the  Senate  committee  has  adopted  could 
have  serious  adverse  effects  in  the  world 
market.  The  dumpin';  of  cotton  which 
it  contemplates  could  lisvc  most  unfor- 
tunate repercussions  on  the  world  price. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  It  lias  the  sup- 
port of  many  cotton  producers,  of  the 
textile  industry,  and  of  cotton  shippers 
and  merchants. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  AH  time 
has  expired.  The  hour  of  12  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Talmadce],  On  this 
Question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MILLER  'When  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruskai  ,  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea":  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
ray  vote, 

Mr,  SMATHERS  '  when  his  name  was 
called  I ,  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr,  Mc- 
Carthy i.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  ""nay,"  I  withhold 
my  vote, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called  1 .  On  this  \ote  1  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  !Mr,  Ribi- 
coFF].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  "nithhold 
my  vote. 

Mr,  HARTKE  (when  his  name  w.i5 
called) ,  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkaiisas  (Mr.  Ftl- 
BRicHT],  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 
he  would  vote  "nay";  if  i  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BA'YH  '  when  his  name  was  called ) . 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea":  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay,"  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
tMr,  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHtTRCH).  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  aLso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright].  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr,  Moss],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMi'.  R:bi- 
coFFl  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
fMr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr  Church!  would  each  vote  "yea.  " 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Krvska] 
is  absent  on  official  btminess  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

!.Vo,  252I.eg,| 
■?EAS — 62 
Alicen  Inou5e  Pastore 

AUott  JaclEsoo  Pearson 

Bible  Jant*  Pell 

Boggs  Jordan,  N.C.        Prouty 

Brrd.  Va.  Jordan.  Idaho     Proxmlre 

Brrd,  W.  Va.        Kc-nnf-dy.  Mass.  Randolph 
Cannon  Kenriedy,  N.Y.    Robertson 

Case  Kuohel  Russell,  Ga. 

Clark  Magnuson  Russell.  S.C. 

Cotton  McOee  SaltonstAll 

Curtis  Mclntyrc  Scott 

Dirltscn  McNamora  Simpson 

Dodd  Metcalf  Smith 

Domliilck  Mondale  Sparltman 

I>ougl&s  Monroner  Talmadce 

Ervin  Morse  Thurmond 

Fannin  Morton  Tower 

Fong  Murphy  Tvdlngs 

Gruenlng  MusHle  WUIlams,  N,J. 

Harris  Nelson  Young.  Ohio 

HUl  Neuberger 

NAYS— 24 

Bass  Buntick  Eastland 

Bennett  Carlsom  EDender 

Brewster  Cooper  Gore 
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Ha.  yd  en 

Long.  La. 

StennJs 

Hiclteniooper 

McC'.eUan 

Symlapton 

Holland 

McGovem 

WllUams.  Del. 

Lftusche 

Montoya 

Yar  borough 

Ltsng.  Mo. 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING-^U 

Ancterson 

Hart 

Miller 

BortleU 

Hartke 

Mo« 

Bayb 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Mnjisfleld 

Sm  at  hers 

Pulbiight 

McCartHy 

A   large   apple   crop   Is   ready   to   be  /    Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  President  I  have  «« 

picked.    We  have  gone  into  46  different  amendment  which  has  been  placed  ^ 

areas  to  try  to  find  the  5,000  workers  we  the  desks  of  all  Senators     My  amenrt 

need.     We  have  found  only  1,000  work-  ment  would  strike  the  amendment  of  thf 

ers.    We  have  not  found  a  single  one  more  Senator  from   Florida.     However    idr. 

who  is  willing  to  pick  apples  on  a  bushel  not  plan  to  offer  my  amendment  todav 

basis,  under  which  they  could  make  from  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 

S20  to  $25  a  day.    Why?    First,  because  Florida  desires  that  I  offer  the  amend 

they   have   no   skills.     Second,   because  ment  on  Monday.     I  shali  withhold  thp 

they  do  not  wish  to  work  very   hard,  offering  of  my  amendment  to  strike  th. 

even  though  they  would  be  taking  the  amendment  in  the  committee  bill 

guaranteed  wage  of  SI. 65  an  hour,  which  I  have  no  objection  to  the  revision  of 

IS  quite  high  for  farm  labor.  fered    (jy    the    Senator    from    Florida' 

We  asked  for  1,500  workers  from  the  Howevft-,  I  want  it  understood  that  even 

Bahamas,  and  we  have  not  heard  from  n'ith  the  revision,  I  do  not  support  this 

them  yet.     I  understand  from  the  Sen-  section  of  the  bill,   but  shall  offer  an 

aior  from  California  that  he  was  told  amendment  when  we  meet  on  Monday 

those    workers    could    be    brought    in.  to  strike  the  entire  section  as  amended 

California     has     lost     in     strawberries.  Mr.   HOLLAND     Mr.  President    that 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  during     fr'?"ef  f  ;J!i'i"/f;.^-"*^  iT"""'  ^?  ^°'^'  f,ni!"'f"'if  '"  """^l"^  l^^^  ""^  P'"'^'"''"^ 

the  markup  of  the  bill,  the  committee     "/^ces  a  teriffic  los=  in  the  current  crop  understanding    with    the    distinguished 

adootPd  a.s  a  rnmmitrep  am,.nrimrnf  =n     <^f  tomatoes.  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


So  Mr.  Talmadge's  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  TAL\LADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


adopted  as  a  committee  amendment  an 
amendment  which  I  proposed,  which  is 
section  706  of  the  bill  beginning  on  page 
109.  line  24  and  ending  with  line  8  on 
page  110. 

Mr.  President,  It  develops  that  this 
amendment  as  proposed  by  me  is  so 
'.vorded  as  to  cover  greater  territory  than 
I  believe  to  be  the  principal  point  for 
discussion  during  this  debate.  Therefore, 
I  a.5k  leave  to  propose,  for  myself,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  [Mr.  Smathers]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy)  a  substitute 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
This  amendment,  in  effect,  would  do 
nothing  but  strike  from  the  wording  of 
that  part  of  the  bill  the  words  which 
relate  to  all  other  activities  affecting 
agricultural  commodities  except  labor, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised 
that  at  a  later  time  certain  Senators 
will  propose  to  strike  this  amendment 
from  the  bill,  and  debate  should  well  be 
postponed  until  that  time  I  have 
cleared  this  matter  with  some  of  them, 
and  I  understand  that  the  question  has 
been  rather  well  cleared. 

If  there  is  objection  to  this  substitute, 
we  will  gladly  withdraw  it.  but  it  will 
mean  two  debates  Instead  o£  one. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  for 
a  que.stion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator's 
original  am..idment  provided  that  when 
the  question  arose  concerning  the  need 
fsr  foreign  workers  to  pick  the  crops  and 
fruits,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  make  the  recommendation  in- 
stead of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Has  the 
Senator  abandoned  that? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  not  only  have 
I  not  abandoned  it,  butT  have  concen- 
trated on  it  by  eliminating  some  of  the 
wording  which  applied  to  certain  fields 
of  agncultural  operations.  I  find  that 
Senators  who  proposed  to  direct  their 
objections  to  my  amendment  are  inter- 
ested only  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  retained. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  should  like  to  be 
associated  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  In  this  move,  because 
today  we  are  having  some  personal  ex- 
perience with  this  problem. 


When  we  were  considering  the  sup- 
plemental request  for  $1,900,000  to  ex- 
pand the  program  in  the  current  year, 
for  recruiting  more  farm  labor  domesti- 
cally, I  asked  for  a  report  of  what  had 
been  done  with  the  original  appropria- 
tion and  the  Department  could  not  fur- 
nish it.  They  did  not  know  where  they 
sent  anyone,  or  how  long  a  worker 
stayed.  Out  of  the  number  who  say 
they  will  report  for  work  perhaps  not 
more  than  10  percent  will  report,  and 
those  who  do  get  there  do  not  stay. 

In  Virginia,  we  are  ofTcring  free 
tran-sportation,  and  free  sleeping  quar- 
ters, much  better  than  our  troops  in  the 
jungles  of  southeast  Asia  are  provided. 
They  would  receive  15  cents  a  bushel 
plus  a  bonus  of  2  cents.  If  the  workers 
remain  for  the  crop,  t^ey  can  make  S25 
a  day  for  an  8-hour  day.  They  will  not 
report  for  work. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  continue  to  ask 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  supervise 
this  matter  when  its  judgment  has 
proved  to  be  so  erroneous  all  through 
this  season. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  with  the  Senator  more 
thoroughly. 

The  proposed  amendment  concentrates 
the  amendment  which  I  requested  of  the 
committee,  and  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  committee,  to  the  extent  that  it 
refers  only  to  the  problem  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  so  ably  discussing 

1  shall  be  fighting  as  hard  as  he  will 
be  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  right,  the  authority,  and  the  duty  to 
fix  the  number  of  workers  needed  and 
the  tlmeUness  of  their  work,  in  such  a 
way  that  if  the  Secretary  were  to  make 
a  mistake,  growers  could  have  access  to 
the  courts  to  correct  the  mistake.  They 
cannot  have  such  access  to  the  courts 
under  the  present  law  by  an  appeal  from 
the  findings  of  the  Secrctai-y  of  Labor. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  hope  that  his 
amendment,  as  revised,  will  be  agreed 
to.    It  has  my  wholehearted  supfiort. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 


I  understood  that  he  had  conferred 
with  various  colleagues  who  had  the 
same  interest  that  he  has,  and  that  ihjs 
course  of  action  is  agreeable  to  them 

Mr.  BASS.     The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated  and 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  it  is  proposed 
by  Mr.  Holland,  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  109  with  line  24,  stilte 
out  ail  tlirough  line  8  on  page  110  and  In- 
sert  the  following: 

"Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  the  application  ol 
any  law  of  the  0nlted  States  requires  deter- 
minations to  be  made  of  the  amounts  o( 
labor  needed  for  rjie  production  and  harvest- 
ing of  any  agricultural  crop,  or  of  the  avail- 
ability  thereof  for  such  production  and  har- 
vesting, such  determinations  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  \x 
accepted  by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States 
In  t  he  carrying  out  of  activities  In  which  sudi 
determinations  are  needed.'* 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  I  shall  then  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  original  bill  so  that  no  point 
of  order  can  be  made.  I  want  everyone 
to  understand  the  situation  exactly  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  un- 
derstand it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment as  original  text  to  the  bill? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without 
objection  and  by  action  of  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  considered  as  original  text  to 
the  bill,  subject  to  further  amendment 
and  action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLL.'VNp.  Mr,  President,  as  I 
understand.  th«  way  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  has  put  the 
matter  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  original  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  without 
trj-lng  to  address  myself  to  the  issues 
involved  In  the  amendment  which  I  shall 
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offer  on  Monday.  I  want  It  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  believe  now  that  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  and 
revised  by  the  dlstinguL>:hed  Senator 
from  Florida  will  pinpoint  the  issue  that 
has  to  be  discussed,  as  to  who  shall  make 
tlie  determination  regarding  the  needs, 
qualifications,  and  treatment  of  migrant 
workers,  the  so-called  braceros,  who  are 
brought  into  this  country  year  after  year 
as  imported  labor. 

For  several  years  during  my  experi- 
ence in  Congress,  I  supported  this  pro- 
gram. However.  I  feel  that  we  must 
settle  the  question  of  how  the  determina- 
tion shall  be  made,  when  it  shall  be 
made,  and  all  the  other  factors  Involved. 

The  main  objection  that  I  have  to  the 
amendment  is  that  I  consider  this  to  be 
strictly  an  extraneous  matter.  It  should 
not  be  connected  with  a  general  farm 
bill  of  the  nature  that  we  are  considering 
today. 

I  believe  that  hearings  should  be  held, 
a  broad  study  should  be  made  of  the 
subject,  and  some  determination  should 
be  made.  The  matter  should  not  be 
handled  by  means  of  a  single  amendment 
to  a  major  farm  bill. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  mn  .^CRtCtTlTtntE  SALES  FOR  COLO 

Mr.  S'VTWINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut made  a  talk  yesterday  opposing 
the  amendment  in  the  currently  consid- 
ered agriculture  bill.  All  this  amend- 
ment does  is  request  that  the  sale  of 
agricultural  products  to  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited or  penalized  more  than  manu- 
factured products. 

The  Senator  discusses  and  then 
disagrees  with  several  arguments  used 
in  favor  of  selling  agricultural  products; 
but  he  omits  any  discussion  of  what,  to 
my  mind.  Is  by  far  the  most  Important 
argument  for  such  sales:  namely,  the 
fact  that  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world,  countries  we  continue  to  de- 
fend and  finance,  including  our  two  chief 
enemies  in  World  War  II,  through  such 
sales  are  now  building  up  heavily  their 
own  gold  stocks  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dnitcd  States:  and  this  to  the  point 
where,  unless  this  continuing  loss  of  gold 
to  them  can  be  reversed,  the  future  value 
of  the  dollar  will  be  heavUy  Impaired. 

In  itself  this  would  be  a  disaster,  be- 
cause one  of  our  basic  concepts  in  this, 
the  American  way  of  hfe.  is  to  first  work 
hard  over  a  long  period;  and  then, 
through  such  policies  as  social  security, 
retirement  plans,  pensions,  life  insur- 
ance, and  so  forth,  retire  on  a  fixed 
amount  of  money. 

If  through  the  continuing  sale  of  ag- 
ricultural products  by  our  friends  and 
allies  to  countries  behind  the  Curtain, 
this  gold  flow  to  other  countries  In  ttu-n 
continues  at  our  expense,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  will  be  affected  to  the  point 
where  the  annual  return  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  American.^  that  is  considered 
essential  for  satisfactory  retirement  will 
be  totally  inadequate  because  of  heavy 
los-s  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 


The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  answered  most  effectively 
points  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, ably  pointing  out  for  example 
the  vast  differences  between  the  sale  of 
scrap  iron  and  the  sale  of  wheat 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  also  pre- 
sented what  we  know,  namely,  that  both 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  have  urged 
trade  of  this  tj-pe  and  character,  as  they 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  watch  such 
developments  as  "proliferation"  and  the 
unprecedented  telescoping  of  time  and 
space  in  this  nuclear  age. 

Last  year,  with  several  other  Senators, 
I  listened  to  the  head  of  West  Germany 
industry,  Dr.  Fritz  Berg,  swte  that  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  West 
German  Government  had  done  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  sell  all  products 
possible  behind  the  Iron  Curtain ;  and  to 
buy  all  possible  from  those  same  coun- 
tries. He  pointed  out  with  pride  that 
as  a  result.  West  Germany  now  bought 
more,  and  sold  more,  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  than  any  other  nation  m  the 
world. 

In  open  Senate  hearings  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  testified  that  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  the  United 
States  was  the  only  highly  developed  in- 
dustrial country  in  the  world  which  was 
not  doing  its  best  to  sell  as  much  as  It 
could  to  countries  behind  the  Curtain. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  except  for  a  gen- 
eral war,  I  believe  there  is  no  more  seri- 
ous problem  facing  this  Nation  and  the 
world  than  our  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  including  a  steady 
loss  of  gold  for  over  16  years. 

Today  the  United  States  possesses  less 
than  25  percent  of  that  free  gold  neces- 
sary to  pay  off  tht  current  liabilities 
it  has  incurred  «ith  foreign  countries, 
primarily  the  foreign  central  banks.  If 
these  countries  called  for  pav-ment  in 
gold,  we  would  either  have  to  pay.  or 
go  off  the  gold  standard. 

To  those  who  say  this  is  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility,  let  me  remind  them 
that  not  one  person  in  a  million  would 
have  predicted  in  1929  that  Britain  would 
be  forced  to  go  off  the  gold  standard  in 
1931,  and  that  action,  more  than  any 
other,  wrecked  the  world's  economy. 

Let  me  ask  this  simple  question:  How 
long  can  the  United  States,  first,  con- 
tinue to  defend  most  of  the  free  world; 
second,  finance  most  of  the  free  world; 
and  third.  reJuse  to  sell  behind  the  Cur- 
tain when  at  the  same  time  all  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  do  so.  In- 
creasing thereby  their  gold  supply  while 
ours  is  being  reduced,  thus  jeopardizing 
the  future  value  of  the  dollar. 

It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  I  noted 
references  to  actions  of  the  past  which 
have  little  to  do  with  the  world  situa- 
tion of  today,  a  time  when  every  country 
once  considered  far  away.  In  effect,  i 
now  in  the  same  county. 

Regardless  of  who  is  right,  many  pol- 
icymakers In  this  Government  with  as 
much  experience  as  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  place  a  great  deal  of  hope  for 
the  future  In  possible  growing  friction 
between  the  two  leading  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


As  to  whether  it  would  benefit  the 
Unit«l  States  for  the  Soviets  to  become 
apprehensive  alx)ut  such  statements  as 
those  made  only  last  Saturday  by  Red 
China's  Marshal  Lm  Piao,  I  do  not  "know. 
This  long  address  attacked  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  almost  as 
much  as  it  did  the  United  States. 

In  his  talk  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut used  the  word  "appeasement." 

1  personally  do  not  believe  there  could 
be  appeasement  in  the  promotion  of  such 
a  rift. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  appease- 
ment in  the  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  .Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, or  the  amendment  with  the  ref- 
erence to  this  problem  which  I  had  flie 
privilege  of  introducing  m  the  absence 
of  the  Senator  from   South  Dakota. 

The  poUcies  expressed  therein  were 
recommended  by  the  late  President  John 
F,  Kennedy  and  by  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  anv  ap- 
peasement in  John  F.  Kennedy  knd  I 
do  not  beUeve  there  is  any  appeasement 
in  Lyndon  Johnson. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  I  wanted 
to  come  to  the  Senate  was  to  continue 
my  efforts  over  a  great  many  vears  to 
mahitam  a  strong  America  in  order  to 
maintain  a  free  .'Lmerlca.  And  I  would 
never  back  any  amendment  which 
worked  against  that  policy. 

No  one  has  accused  anyone  in  promot- 
ing the  gold  reserves  of  other  countries 
such  as  France,  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
has  that  m  mind,  especially  as  the  latter 
countiy  would  now  appear  to  be  almost 
as  firm  in  its  decision  to  destrov  collec- 
tive security  in  Europe  today  "as  were 
other  European  countries  to  destrov  that 
collective  security  in  the  1930's. 

The  sale  of  food  and  fiber  for  gold 
Is  a  definite  step  toward  Improving  the 
economic  strength  of  the  United  States: 
and  I  would  point  out  to  those  who  dis-^ 
agree  that  in  our  way  of  life,  the  Nation's 
physical  strength,  already  heavily 
strained,  all  over  the  world,  can  only 
come  from  our  declining  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary strength. 

It  is  General  de  Gaulle  himself,  a  de- 
votedly religious  man,  as  he  continues  to 
build  the  power  of  Prance,  who  believes 
that  whereas  ideologies  come  and  go, 
national  interests  alwa.vs  remain. 

I  would  hope,  as  we  discuss  this  mat- 
ter and  related  matters,  that  we  give  this 
philosophy  some  consideration. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oreeron, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I 
had  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MONT3ALE.    Mr  President 

The  \acE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mis-soun  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  th«  Senator  from  Alabama  had 
the  floor  and  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  have  been  waiting.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  tMr.  Morse!  has 
been  waiting  to  make  a  speech.  Now. 
through  some  circuitous  route,  another 
Senator  obtains  the  floor. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  circui- 
tous route  is  the  rules  of  the  Senate.   The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.     Mr.   President,  I 

would  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
did  the  Senator  obtain  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    About  7  min- 
utes 320. 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President.  I 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  becomes  of 
the^— 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  MONDALE.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 

to  commend 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  regu- 
lar order.  I  did  not  intend  to  call  for 
the  regular  order,  but  since  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  did.  I  call  for  it.  It  is 
only  12:20  p.m.,  and  the  matter  under 
discussion  is  not  germane  to  the  matter 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senator  may  proceed 
briefly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  majority 
leader,  but  the  sale  of  wheat,  food,  and 
fiber  of  trie  Nation  is  pertinent  to  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  now  before  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Is  out  of  order,  and  I  proceed  in 
order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  incorrect.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw ray  objection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  e.xcellent  presentation  of 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  as  it 
relates  to  American  sales  of  wheat  to 
Russia  and  other  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
In  1963.  the  late  President  Kennedy 
announced  his  view  that  such  trade  was 
in  the  national  interest.  As  a  part  of  the 
procedm-c  toward  seeing  that  there  might 
be  more  commercial  sales,  he  directed 
the  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  to  study  the 
subject.  The  Sccretai-y  proposed  a  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  of  the  bottoms 
used  to  carry  commercial  cash  sales  be 
carried  on  U.S.-fla?  ships. 

The  result  was  tiiat  over  the  long  iim 
this  increased  the  cost  of  American 
wheat  by  between  U  and  14  cents  a 
bushel  over  the  world  price,  dependins 
on  the  port.  The  result  was  that  the 
price  of  wheat  was  increased  11  to  14 
cents  for  American  wheat  sales.  That 
took  place  in  a  market  where  a  difference 
of  a  penny  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween making  and  not  making  a  sale. 
The  result  has  been  that  from  the  initial 
cash  sales  in  1963  the  United  States  has 
virtually  been  cut  out  of  the  market  for 
cash  sales.  It  Is  difficult  to  know  what 
our  share  would  have  been  U  we  had 


been  permitted  to  seU  wheat  to  Russia 
and  other  Eastern  European  countries 
without  this  commitment,  but  conserv- 
ative estimates  indicates  that  it  would 
have  been  between  SlOO  and  $150  million 
last  year,  and  the  same  thing  this  year. 
Three  weeks  ago  Canada  sold  some- 
thing like  S450  million  worth  of  wheat 
to  Russia;  more  than  was  produced  in 
the  entire  State  of  South  Dakota. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  require- 
ment that  50  percent  of  such  sales  be 
carried  in  American  ships  has  not  re- 
sulted in  selling  more  %vheat  or  pro- 
ducins  more  jobs,  but  has  bogged  us 
down,  to  the  extent  of  as  much  as  $150 
million  worth  of  beneficial  trade,  in  our 
efforts  to  establish  a  healthy  equilibrium 
in  the  farr"  economy  of  this  country. 

There  are  many  other  disadvantages, 
but  the  particular  point  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  so  eloquently  states  is  one 
of  the  most  crucial  elements  of  this  prob- 
lem. We  cannot  continue  to  run  a  seri- 
ous balance  shortage,  take  care  of  our 
problems  at  home,  and  continue  to  as- 
sume the  burdens  of  leadership  in  the 
free  world,  with  all  that  is  Involved. 

We  are  sa,Wng  goodbye  to  $150  million 
of  Ru.sslan  gold,  gold  that  they  could  not 
use  to  buy  arms,  gold  that  they  could  not 
use  to  manufacture,  or  shift  their  sub- 
versive activities  elsewhere. 

We  are  not  hurting  the  Communists  a 
single  bit  with  our  poUcy,  because  they 
are  buying  their  grain  elsewhere.  We 
are  only  hurting  ourselves. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  in  re- 
cent years  Canada  alone,  the  foremost 
country,  relaUvely  as  against  the  other 
countries  we  have  been  talking  about,  has 
increased  its  balance  of  gold  pa.vments 
S2  billion,  just  by  the  sale  of  products 
to  Iron  Cuitaln  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  .should  like  to  yield 
again  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Moi'DALE),  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mi.  Monronet],  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr,  McGovern],  but  flrst.  be- 
cause of  a  pressing  engagement  that  I 
imderstand  some  other  people  as  well  as 
my  friend  from  Oregon  have.  I  wish  at 
this  point  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr,  Morse). 


FERNANDO     BELAUNDE    TERRY— A 
GREAT  DEMOCRAT 
Mr.     MORSE.     I     am     particularly 


pleased  to  make  the  very  brief  comments 
I  propose  to  make  while  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  President,  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  in  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  came  to  know  very  well 
one  of  the  great  democratic  statesmen  of 
Latin  America,  the  present  President  of 
Penj,  Fernando  Eelaunde  Terry, 

President 'feelaunde  Is  an  architect  by 
profession.  He  is  not  only  a  builder  of 
great  material  edifices,  but  the  arcliitect 
of  a  great  democratic  poUtical  philoso- 
phy in  his  country.  It  is  my  appraisal 
that  President  Belaunde  is  one  of  the 


greatest    democratic    statesmen   of  all 
Latin  America. 

That  does  not  mean  that  this  great 
statesman  of  Independent  mind— as  all 
statesmen  are  boimd  to  be — agrees  with 
eveiy  policy  of  the  United  States  vis-a- 
vis  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  friends  we  have  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  President  Belaunde  of  Peru. 

Recently  I  ran  across  a  fine  statement 
that  President  Belaunde,  before  he  be- 
came President  of  Peru,  made  at  a  cere- 
mony in  the  Andean  village  of  Chin- 
cheros,  up  in  the  high  mountain  areas  of 
rugged  Peru.  One  needs  only  read  that 
statement  to  have  all  the  proof  that  is 
necessary  to  support  the  tribute  I  pay 
Irim.  He  is  a  greqt  democratic  states- 
man of  Latin  America. 

I  know  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shares  my  approval  of  this  great 
speech,  because  this  is  the  ideal.  This  Is 
the  Inspiration  in  support  of  democracy 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  develop  In 
Latin  America,  thiough  that  great  pro- 
gram known  as  the  Alliance  for  ProRiess. 
I  point  out  that  one  needs  only  con- 
sider a  few  of  the  paragraphs  of  this 
masterful,  beautiful,  inspiring  speecli,  to 
know  whereof  I  speak  when,  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  today,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  I  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  democrat  of  Latin 
America  and  great  friend  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subject  of  his  speech  was  "The 
People  Built  It."  That  is  a  speech  in 
itself,  Mr.  President.  When  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Latin  American  country  speaks 
of  the  participation  of  the  people  in 
developing  the  affairs  and  the  policies  of 
their  country,  one  knows  he  Is  listening 
to  a  democrat. 
I  read  from  the  speech : 

The  People  Bpilt  It 
Every  time  I  look  from  some  height  upon 
a  Peruvlon  village,  I  ask  the  same  questions, 
and  I  get  the  same  Inspirlag  answer 

As  I  look  at  tlie  humble  town  with  its 
colorful  bell  tower,  I  inquire  of  my  guide. 
"Wlio  built  the  church?"  and  the  gillde  re- 
plies. "The  people  built  !t,"  Again  I  nsk, 
■Who  built  the  school?"  and  he  answers. 
"The  people  built  it." 

.4nd  following  the  winding  dirt  road 
among  the  mountalnjB.  I  ask  once  more, 
"Who  made  this  road?"  and  again,  resound- 
ing auw  ia  my  ears  like  a  triumphal  march, 
I  he.ir  in  these  eloquent  words  the  history 
of  al!  of  Peru's  yesterdays.  Us  present,  find 
the  prophesy  of  Its  future,  "The  people  built 
It." 

The  people  built  the  road,  the  church  and 
trie  schools. 

The  people  raised  the  terraces  and  dammed 
the  torrents. 

Once  there  was  an  earthquake  and  they  re- 
covered their  debris  and  rebuilt  their  homes. 
And  when  it  was  required  of  them  they 
gave  their  eons  to  the  army,  and  they  suf- 
fered the  nation's  indifference  without  com- 
plaint. 

Tliey  were  denied  their  ancestral  rights  of 
freedom  to  choose  their  own  leaders  and 
goals.  Rulers  were  Imposed  upon  them. 
Their  properties  and  Income  were  taken  from 
them.  But  they  could  not  be  deprived  of 
their  traditions. 

Aad  the  people  went  on  building  roads. 
schools,  and  churches.  Because  fortunStelv. 
though  Peru's  small  villages  have  been  for- 
gotten villages,  they  have  not  forgotten  their 
own  heritage.  , 
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Can  we  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  states- 
[nanship  of  this  great  democratic  leader, 
jhe  President  of  Peru? 

I  take  these  few  moments  on  the  floor 
:•(  tlie  Senate  today  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  that  great  leader.  We  expect  much 
of  him.  We  shall  receive  great  leader- 
sliip  from  him. 

I  tiighly  commend  these  characteristic 
gems  from  his  inspiring  speech.  In  liim 
we  have  not  only  a  builder  of  great 
edifices,  but  we  have  a  builder  of  democ- 
racy.   I  compliment  and  commend  him. 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
jdequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  nfford  greater  economic  opportunity 
In  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  to  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  his  recent  re- 
marks made  a  short  time  ago,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  dangerous  poUcy  advocated 
to  the  effect  that  we  withhold  trade  on 
agricultural  products,  of  which  we  have 
such  a  great  surplus,  and  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  particularly  the  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain  would  like 
to  buy  on  normal  credit  terms.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can 
plan  the  great  productivity  tliat  we  have, 
and  increase  our  gold  reserves,  and  In 
doing  so  withhold  that  much  In  gold  re- 
serves from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

To  force  trade  Into  channels  of  other 
nations,  I  believe,  is  idiocy.  To  put  a 
penalty  on  the  movement  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  does  not  exist 
on  any  trade  or  commodity  Is  dangerous, 
unfair,  and  prejudicial  to  our  great 
American  agricultural  Interests. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  time- 
ly speech  and  the  forceful  manner  in 
which  he  had  delivered  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  keep  In  the 
bill  section  703.  which  provides  that  no 
such  penalties  in  shipping  annngements 
can  be  made  against  a'-Tlcultural  prod- 
ucts when  they  are  not  made  against 
other  products  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  remarks  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Not  only  is  he  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
but  also  he  is  a  student  of  agr-iculture. 
I  am  sure  that  his  opinions  and  convic- 
liotis  on  this  question  will  have  great 
weight  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  join  in  commend- 
ing the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  point- 
^?  up  so  effectively  tlie  self-defeating 
nature  of  a  shipping  restriction  that 
'nj'lies  it  impossible  for  us  to  make  sales 
for  dollars  or  for  gold  to  the  Soviet 
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Union  and  to  other  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

There  is  no  question  that  unwise  re- 
striction has  this  year  and  last  year  cost 
us  at  least  $100  million,  which  could 
have  been  used  to  improve  our  balance- 
of-payments  position.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  sales  of  that  kind  would  have 
been  of  great  help  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  United  States.  We  know 
that  at  the  present  time  tlie  Canadian 
wheat  farmers  are  plowing  their  fields 
from  fence  row  to  fence  row.  There  is 
an  agricultural  boom  In  progress  in 
Canada  that  is  explained  in  considerable 
part  because  they  have  been  «-ise  enough 
and  have  had  enough  commonsense  to 
recognize  that  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
surplus  of  wheat  and  someone  else  is 
willing  to  pay  gold  for  it,  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  make  an  exchange.  We  have  lost 
Uie  opporttmity  to  move  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  Amei-ican  wheat 
into  markets  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Yesterday  it  was  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  Dodd]  that  he  regarded  the 
removal  of  this  restriction  which  would 
permit  our  wheat  to  flow  into  Eastern 
Europe  as  a  khid  of  softening  of  our  op- 
position to  communism.  The  truth  is 
that  the  restriction  is  helping  the  Com- 
munist cause  by  undei'imnlng  the  United 
States,  by  undermining  our  agricultural 
economy,  and  by  undermining  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments position. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  ihe  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt,  he  could  not  be 
more  correct.  I  should  tlilnk  that  those 
who  are  opposed  to  Communist  advance- 
ment would  recognize  the  importance  of 
policies  which  remove  gold  from  their 
country,  which  gold  otherwise  could  be 
used  to  purchase  strategic  materials 
needed  to  pursue  any  possible  aggression, 
such  as  planes,  tanks,  smd  ships. 

Why  can  we  not  follow  the  lead  of  such 
nations  as  the  British,  the  Australians, 
and  the  Canadians?  I  understand  the 
French  are  now  selling  1  million  tons 
of  agriculture  products  a  month.  W^hy 
can  we  not  adopt  also  such  a  policy? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, in  his  remarks,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  tried  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  sale  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan  in 
the  1930's  and  our  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  today.  The 
one  thing  which  will  encourage  the  So- 
viets to  purchase  food  instead  of  scrap 
iron  is  to  make  food  available  on  terms 
that  are  competitive.  I  would  think 
that  anyone  who  is  concerned  about  try- 
ing to  direct  Soviet  purchases  to  peaceful 
purposes  would  wish  to  do  everything  In 
his  power  to  enable  them  to  use  their 
gold  which  might  otherwise  go  for  scrap 
iron  and  the  weapons  of  war  for  the 
purchase  of  food  for  their  people.  That 
is  in  our  Interest  as  well  as  theirs. 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  yield 
further  for  a  moment.  I  believe  it  Is  In- 
teresting that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  out  a 
provision 'calling  for  an  end  to  the  ship- 
ping restriction  by  unanimous  vote.  In- 
cluded among  those  who  voted  in  favor 
of  removing  the  restriction  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  who  Is  a  longtime  chairman 


of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security,  a  person  who  is,  I  believe,  rec- 
ognized all  over  the  coimtry  .is  one  of  the 
most  militantly  anti-Communist  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Certainly  he  would  not  lend  liis  name 
and  his  influence  to  a  recorrmiendation  to 
remove  this  requirement  unless  he 
thought  it  were  forwarding  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  strengthening 
our  security  position. 

So  I  believe  the  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  are  well  taken, 
and  1  commend  him  again  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
friend  from  South  Dakota.  For  some 
years,  it  has  been  my  conviction  that  It 
is  wrong  to  continue  policies  which.  In 
effect  mean  we  turn  our  backs  on  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  who  at  various 
times  say  they  would  like  to  stab  us  in 
the  back.  We  should  be  strong,  but  we 
should  be  willing  to  reason. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  prob- 
lem to  which  he  addressed  himself.  He 
has  not  only  well  analyzed  the  subject, 
but  I  think  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
he  has  pointed  out  something  that  should 
have  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
We  should  remove  this  restriction.  We 
are  the  only  nation  on  the  globe  that 
limits  production  by  legislative  action. 
In  other  words,  we  restrain  our  farmers 
from  producing  by  congiessional  en- 
actment, and  that  action  has  turned 
the  wheat  market  of  the  world  over  to 
our  strongest  competitors — Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Argentina.  It  seems  to  me 
that  In  the  interest  not  only  of  our  own 
people,  but  also  the  Nation,  the  Senator's 
proiX)sal  would  do  several  things. 

For  example,  as  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned, our  action  would  have  an  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments  position. 
We  refuse  to  sell  for  dollars.  What  we 
are  talking  about  would  not  be  credit 
sales.  A  year  ago  we  made  some  dollar 
sales,  and  we  would  have  made  sub- 
•stantially  more  had  it  not  been  for  the 
shipping  restriction. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  an  Interruption,  In  my  opinion, 
the  reason  the  German  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to  were  over  here  before  was  to 
indicate  they  felt  it  was  all  right  to  give 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  credit 
up  to  7  years,  but  wrong  to  extend  that 
credit  for  15  years. 

Our  friends  and  allies  of  the  free  world, 
however,  are  now  extendiiig  credit  up  to 
15  years.  But  because  of  Ideological  dif- 
ferences, and  despite  the  opportunities 
which  could  come  to  this  country  as  a 
result  of  a  real  rift  in  the  Iron  Curtain, 
we  will  not  even  sell  our  products  for 
gold, 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  has  not 
only  made  a  factual  statement,  but  one 
about  which  the  coimtry  should  know. 
The  country  should  know  the  situation 
which  we  are  facing.  I  know  what  I  am 
speaking  about  when  I  say  that  in  the 
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recent  wheat  sale  the  Soviet  Union  placed 
a  substantial  quantity  of  gold  In  England 
to  pay  for  the  wheat  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving. That  was  for  this  year's  crop 
from  Argentina  and  other  countries.  At 
the  same  time  we  refuse  to  sell  It.  If 
we  would  sell  the  wheat,  we  would  not 
only  make  more  favorable  our  balance- 
of-payments  position,  but  we  would  re- 
duce the  cost  to  tlie  taxpayers  of  out 
surpluses. 

Second,  U  we  permitted  the  sale  of  200 
million  bushels  of  wheat  by  the  farmers 
of  our  Nation.  I  think  it  would  mean  as 
much  as  20  cents  a  bushel  to  the  farmers 
of  our  Nation.  I  think  we  could  easily 
sell  that  quantity. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  Uie  able 
Senator  from  Kansas,  one  of  the  great 
authorities  on  the  subject  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
his  veiy  able  presentation  of  this  prob- 
lem. Few  people  realize  that  wheat  is 
the  only  commodity  singled  out  for  this 
special  treatment.  Russia  and  the  satel- 
lite countries  can  get — and  they  are  get- 
ting— all  the  wheat  they  need  from 
Canada  and  other  countries.  Canada 
is  increasing  her  wheat  production.  It 
13  not  a  question  of  their  not  being  able 
to  obtain  wheat. 

The  Umted  States  has  a  monopoly  In 
soybeans.  We  are  the  only  major  sur- 
plus soybean  producer  in  the  woi-ld. 
Soybeans  are  much  more  useful  in  mak- 
ing ammunition  than  wheat,  but  there 
Is  no  restriction  on  soybeans  such  as 
applies  to  wheat  and  Industrial  goods. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  who  knows 
as  much  ab-iut  this  subject  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  could  not  be  more 
correct. 

The  formers  of  Canada,  a  nation  that 
spends  less  than  one-half  as  much  per 
capita  for  its  defenses  as  does  the  United 
States,  are  farming  every  piece  of 
ground  they  can  in  order  to  produce 
wheat  to  sell  for  gold. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
might  point  out  that  North  Dakota  farm- 
ers are  soin?  to  Canada  to  raise  wheat. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  That  is  interest- 
ing to  know.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
are  getting  off  on  this  "kick"  about  hat- 
ing people,  we  are  not  interested,  even, 
in  what  is  the  farm  Income  of  the  United 
States  and  what  its  impact  is  on  the 
overall  economy. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Sentitor  from  New  York.  I  know 
that  he  has  studied  tWs  prooosal  care- 
fully 

Mr  .'AVITS.  I  am  only  a  window- 
box  farmer  who  ha.?  a  particular  irUerest 
In  this  subject.  On  the  question  of  the 
balance  of  payments,  on  which  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  jousted  before.  I  agree  that 
it  is  a  difficult  problem  and  that  we  must 
deal  with  it.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  an  accomplished  businessman. 
I  have  had  experience  in  business,  too. 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  be  so  all-fired 
scared.  We  do  not  want  the  situation 
to  get  out  of  hand;  hence  I  am  In  ac- 
cord with  the  voluntary  program.    Al- 


though I  am  much  against  the  equaliza- 
tion tax,  1  think  we  have  a  tendency  to 
be  so  much  afraid  of  it  as  to  want  to 
eliminate  it  entirely. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  I  understand 
each  other.  He  has  some  thoughts  on 
balance  of  payments  to  which  I  loave  lis- 
tened with  great  respect. 

In  this  particular  case  I  know  he  does 
not  mean  that  he  would  object  to  oui' 
selling  agiicultural  products  of  the 
United  .'rtates  for  gold, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  For  gold.  X  voted  for 
that  Not  only  that,  but  I  voted  to  sell 
them  on  modest  credit  terras. 

As  the  .Senator  knows,  for  a  long  time 
I  was  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference.  One  of  the  major  things  we 
have  Insisted  wi  is  an  equalization  of  pol- 
icy between  tSfe  United  States  and  other 
countries  In  the  alliance  with  respect  to 
.selling  to  the  E.istem  European  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

I  feel — and  that  is  what  this  policy  ex- 
presses— that  if  we  are  not  in  the  act. 
we  cannot  have  any  influence  on  the 
policy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  In  other  words,  if  wc 
stand  away  from  it.  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  Influence  upon  them.  I  feel  that  we 
have  to  apply  the  GATT  trade  rules  in 
any  major  expansion  of  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe.  On  that  ground,  we 
should  be  in  the  program  if  we  are 
to  have  influence  I  am  sure  I  agree 
with  the  policy  the  Senator  stated 

Leaving  aside  a  discussion  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  if  we  recognize  the 
problem  of  American  merchant  marine 
and  grant  a  subsidy,  is  it  not  true  that 
that  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  policy 
the  Senator  recommends?  We  would 
be  required  to  pay  a  ,=ubKidy  to  the  .Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  Including  Ameri- 
can .seamen.  We  would  say  to  them,  in 
eSect.  We  understand  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  keep  you  vieble.  but 
this  should  not  destroy  the  total  eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States  We  would 
rather  keep  you  viable  and  keep  Ameri- 
can .ships  going,  but  without  imposing 
upon  the  other  business  of  the  United 
States  a  completely  uneconomic  mess, 
that  cannot  be  Justified  except  on  sub- 
sidy grounds, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nev,'  York  has  made  a  wise  ob- 
servation from  the  standpoint  of  the 
overall  problems  of  the  economy.  There 
are  many  other  ways  In  which  conditions 
can  be  recognized  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  those  in  the  maritime  union, 
I  do  not  believe  one  of  them  should  be 
penalizing  the  American  farmer,  making 
him  noncompetitive  in  the  free  market 
with  sales  of  agricultural  products  for 
gold. 

Mr,  JAVTTS,  Those  of  us  who  vote 
that  way  can  say  to  the  American  sea- 
men that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  work  out  the 
terms  of  keeping  them  viable  and  afloat, 
while  not  destroying  the  process  of  Amer- 
ican farm  policy. 

The  seaman  has  a  right  to  have  us 
tell  him  that,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  STi'AaNGTON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  brilliant  analysis  of  an  Intricate  and 
complicated  problem  and  also,  once 
again,  express  my  great  admiration  for 
his  outstanding  talent, 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Marjiand  is  much  too  kind.  Especially 
from  him.  because  of  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration, I  appreciate  what  he  says. 

Mr,  BREWSTER,  Witfi  the  Senators 
permission,  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
this  general  subject. 

I  have  at  the  desk  amendment  No. 
440,  which  I  propose  to  call  up  on  Monday 
next.  The  amendment  would  strike  sec- 
tion 703  from  pages  108  and  109  of  the 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  assump- 
tions which  lie  behind  the  thinking  that 
caused  the  insertion  of  section  703  in 
the  bill  are  twofold  and  erroneous. 
\  First,  the  proponents  of  section  703 
argue  that  the  restrictions  placed  on 
commercial  wheat  sales  represent  fa- 
voritism toward  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine;  second,  that  shipping  re- 
strictions are  preventing  large  sales  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

First,  the  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  any  wheat  sold  to  Russia  be  shipped 
In  American  ships  means  an  additional 
freight  cost  of  11  cents  a  bushel,  because 
of  the  higher  wages  paid  American  .seo- 
men.  Yet  at  the  same  time  that  we 
hear  the  cries  of  favoritism  because  of 
the  11 -cent  freight  differential,  we  hear 
no  cries  of  favoritism  about  the  price 
differential  which  the  Government  now 
pays. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  back  at  that  point' 

Mr,  BREWSTER,    I  yield, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  but  respectfully  refer  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  present  to 
the  Senator  the  fact  It  provides  thai 
greater  restrictions  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  agiicultural  products  than  other 
commodities.  All  the  farmer  is  asking 
for  is  reasonable  equal  opportunity  and 
rights  with  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country. 

Knowing  of  the  Senator's  belief  in 
private  enterprise,  may  I  present  that 
we  are  now  talking  about  a  Government 
regulation  with  respect  to  helping  a  par- 
ticular union  in  connection  with  .sales 
that  are  private. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  so  he  can  develop  the 
point  more  fxilly.  I  supported  his 
amendment  on  this  question. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  «i:I 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   SYMINGTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First,  I  point  out, 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryiand  that  this 
restriction  as  it  operates  today  is  not 
helping  the  maritime  Industi-y  one  lota. 
It  is  not  generating  one  additional  dollar 
for  the  U,S,  maritime  industry.  If  th* 
Senator  from  Maryland  could  show  me 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  how 
this  restriction  Is  producing  $100  million 
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in  business  for  the  US.  maritime  Indus- 
uy,  even  though  it  was  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  American  wheat  fanners,  per- 
haps an  argument  could  be  made  that  at 
least  someone  In  this  country  is  gaining 
at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  But  the 
restriction  does  not  work  that  way,  for 
Uie  simple  reason  that,  because  of  this 
restriction,  neither  the  wheat  farmer 
nor  the  maritime  Industry  has  derived 
one  dollar  of  business  from  the  sale  of 
wheat  to  the  countries  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  So^^et  Union. 

Thus,  while  I  can  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's logic  in  arguing  that  some  kind  of 
subsidy  may  be  in  order  for  the  American 
merchant  marine,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
do  it.  because  this  restriction  is  kUllng 
business  for  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine as  well  as  for  the  farmers.  Because 
of  this  restriction,  there  is  not  one  bushel 
of  wheat  moving. 

Mi-,  BREWSTER,  In  answer  to  my 
very  distinguished  and  learned  colleague, 
let  me  argue  that  the  Government-sup- 
ported price  of  wheat  In  this  country  Is 
50  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  the  world 
market  price  of  wheat,  Taxpayere  pay 
this  50  cents  a  bushel,  which  is  five  times 
higher  than  the  freight  differential  we 
are  discussing. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor realize  that  both  In  1964  and  1965  we 
had  a  two-price  system  on  wheat?  The 
wheat  that  goes  into  export  is  marketed 
at  world  prices,  W*-  are  going  to  be  deal- 
ing with  my  amendment  shortly— which 
I  am  sure  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
and  which  hac  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — which  would  perpetuate  the 
two-price  system  and  permit  wheat  to 
move  into  export  at  the  world  market 
prices  without  any  subsidy  at  all.  Thus. 
I  believe  that  If  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about  that  point,  once  the  wheat  amend- 
ment we  are  about  to  consider  has  been 
adopted— assuming  that  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate — it  has  already 
been  approved  on  the  House  side— the 
Bibsldy  he  is  worrsing  about  on  the  ex- 
port side  wiU  disappear,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  lead  to  a  withdrawal  of  his  objec- 
tion, 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  On  that  very  point. 
'.n  1964.  the  wheat  ejcport  subsidy  totaled 
M7  million.  It  seems  to  me  that  more 
favoritism  is  being  shown  the  wheat 
esporter  than  the  American  merchant 
marine.  If  the  Russians  were  forced 
to  pey  this  price  differential  of  58  cents 
5  bushel,  they  would  be  reluctant  to  make 
any  purchases, 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  ,statpment  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  last  month,  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  made  any  approach  to  the 
tJnlted  States  concerning  any  purchases 
of  wheat. 

M.--.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr, 
Pre.sident.  will  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield? 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 
Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Did  I 
oorrectly  hear  the  Senator  say  that  the 
eiport  subsidy  was  58  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  inquiry.  I  stated  that  the  wheat 
Wpo.'t  subsidy  in  1964  amounted  to  $97 
WUion. 

t 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
was  before  the  present  program  went  in- 
to effect,  there  is  practically  no  export 
subsidy  at  the  present  time;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Continuing  w  ith  my  brief  presentation. 
Another  misconception  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  widespread  is  the  notion  that 
50  percent  of  the  American  shipping  re- 
quirement has  Impeded  huge  wheat 
transactions. 

I  point  out  that  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  last  August  30 — 2  weeks  ago — re- 
ported that  Russia  could  have  purchased 
wheat  more  cheaply  from  the  Umted 
States,  even  with  the  shipping  require- 
ments, than  from  Canada,  yet  the  So- 
viet Union  still  purchased  222  million 
bushels  of  wheat  from  Canada  in  Au- 
gust. The  Canadian  price  was  S2.22  a 
bushel.  The  American  price,  includ- 
ing the  freight  cost  of  American  ships, 
was  $2.03. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize,  it  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  it  is  not  undue  fa- 
voritism to  require  that  50  percent  of  the 
wheat  sold  to  Russia  be  shipped  in  Amer- 
ican ships,  and  that  it  is  surely  not  this 
requirement  which  is  holding  up  any 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  being  the  case,  on  Monday  next, 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment.  No,  440. 
which  w  ould  strike  out  section  703  of  the 
bill, 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  each  of  us 
received  a  detailed  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr,  George  Meany, 
Mr,  Meany  wrote  to  explain  the  position 
of  organized  labor  on  the  shipment  of 
wheat  to  Russia  in  foreign  bottoms, 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
published  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  Meany  letter  in  an  excellent  article 
on  the  subject  written  by  Helen  Delich 
Bcntley.  Mrs,  Bentley  is  one  of  the  rec- 
ognized experts  in  this  country  on  mari- 
time matters,  and  this  article  is  particu- 
larly timely  to  our  debate  today. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  I  believe 
that  every  American  should  understand 
this  problem  and  have  the  benefit  of  Mr, 
Meany's  views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mrs,  Bentley's  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mea.vy  E.-;pl«in3  Red  Grain  Stanb — APL-CIO 
President  in  Bid  To  Set  Record  Sthmcbt 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley  i 
Washington.  September  8  — George  Meany. 
ATTr-CIO  president,  today  warned  the  Sen- 
ale  that  no  shlpB  would  be  loaded  with  Amer- 
ican wheat  lor  the  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries IS  through  "lU-conElderetJ  action"  the 
lawmakers  eliminated  the  requirements  that 
half  of  any  wheat  sold  to  those  nations  must 
move  on   American  bottoms. 

In  a  10-page  document  sent  to  each  U.S. 
Sen.o.tor,  Meany  went  over  the  details  which 
led  up  to  the  oO-pcrcent  provision  and  then 
proceeded  to  ela)»rate  wltft  bU  own  views 
He  said  he  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight. 
This  vtLB  the  first  pvjbucstatemcui  by  the 
top  labor  leader  as  well  as'tlie  first  detailed 
statement  ever  Issued  by  anyone  Involved 
with  the  donnybrook  of  February  1964,  when 
longshoremen  refused  to  load"  wheat  for 
Russia  because  exporting  Brms  were  vacil- 


lating from  the  White  House  pledge  to  .Hmert- 
can  maritime  labor. 

WOT71.D    EZ     TRAGEDY 

"It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  that  hope  of  pro- 
viding a  long-range  program  for  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  were  shattered  and 
the  function  of  the  Presideutml  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee  destroyed  bv  ill-con- 
sidered action  by  the  Senate,  under  the  Illu- 
sion that  the  nuUlflcatlon  of  a  constructive 
understanding  will  succeed  in  getting  ships 
loaded  with  American  wheat  " 

Mc'inv  also  said: 

1.  All  the  discasslons  concerning  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  (Jmon  now  are  'bypo- 
thetical"  as  far  iis  the  AFI,-C10  Is  concerned 

2.  The  allegations  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
bloclili.g  consummation  of  such  a  sale  are 
false, 

3  If  Fresldent  Johnson  should  decide  to 
make  sales  to  Hussln,  the  AFL-CIO  would 
cooperate  if  asked  to  do  so  "in  attempting 
vo  work  out  any  reasonable  new  arrange- 
ments which  might  be  necessary  to  facilitate 

4.  In  so  doing,  the  AFI^CIO  would  arpue 
that  the  aljandonment  of  the  l(>g1tlmate  In- 
terests of  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
of  the  public  Interest  In  the  raerc.'iant  marine 
is  neither  Justified  nor  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

5.  Seamen,  us  well  as  wheat  farmers  and 
the  stockholders  of  CargUl.  Inc..  and  Con- 
tinental Grain  Co.,  must  eat,  and  It  Is  wholly 
unnecessary  and  destructive  to  attempt  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  Interests  of  farm- 
ers and  workers,  as  some  now  seek  to  do.  to 
resolve  this  Issue  in  a  manner  fair  to  both. 

6.  If  the  freight  rate  differential  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  barrier  to  a  u-ansactlon  with  Rus- 
sia, and  If  Its  consummation  Is  deemed  a  mat- 
ter of  over-rldlng  national  Interest,  there 
are  various  ways  In  which  the  problem  c^n  be 
approached  which  would  respect  the  legiti- 
mate InieresU  of  all  parties  and  would  not 
entail  the  tietrayal  of  one  vital  segment  of 
our  economy  by  another. 

7.  The  freight  differential  nught  be 
absorbed  Into  the  export  subsidy  as  some  of 
the  costs  of  rail  shipment  to  Tji.  ports  now 
are. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  the  AFL-CIO 
chief  st«t«l  that  these  and  other  alterna- 
tive approaches  merit  serious  consltleratlon 
and  discussion. 

Any  effort  to  arbitrarily  abolish  or  negate 
n.S.-flag  protection  without  putting  a  better 
plan  or  procedure  in  Its  place,  can  lead  only 
to  the  most  harmful  consequences,  he 
warned. 

HIIADT  TO  COOPERATE 

"The  API^CIO  is  ready  at  any  tUr.e  to  co- 
operate fully  m  any  effort  to  find  a  better 
method  of  achieving  the  objective  sought  by 
the  50  percent  American-flag  requirement 
We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  misguided 
effort  to  resolve  the  Issue  by  the  arbitrary 
and  ruthless  elimination  of  that  require- 
ment," 

Meany  took  the  time  today  to  present  the 
full  statement  to  each  Senator  because  of  the 
pressure  Ijeing  applied  to  the  agricultural 
bUl  to  have  an  amendment  passed  thereto 
that  would  eliminate  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirement on  whe.'it  moving  to  Russia- 
There  also  have  been  suggestions  that  If 
the  amendment  is  not  passed  on  tiiat  bUl,  It 
wiu  be  attached  to  the  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  section  14 fb)  (the  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  clause)  from  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Organized  labor  has  been  wa^lnc:  a  strong 
fight  to  have  14(b|  removed  from  the  law. 

In  the  couree  of  the  pressure  by  agncal- 
tural  Interests  to  have  wheat  sold  to  Russia 
again,  forces  on  Capita;!  Hill  a£  well  as  the 
press  have  tieen  blaming  the  requirement 
that  50  percent  of  any  such  Kales  move  on 
AmencBn-flag  ships  as  the  reason  the  Com- 
munists   are   not    buying   wheat    from   this 
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country  this  year,  although  they  placed  a 
8150  million  order  with  Canada. 

"These  accounts  have  invariably  misrepre- 
sented the  position  and  role  of  the  .\FL-CIO 
and  of  myself  in  this  matter."  Meany  stated. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  In 
conclusion,  I  argue  that  of  course  we 
should  sell  the  food  and  fiber  of  the 
United  States  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  certainly 
benefit  our  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram. All  of  our  so-called  allies  across 
the  world  are  making  similar  sales.  It 
15  utter  foolishness  for  us  not  to  sell 
something  that  we  have  in  ereat  abun- 
dance and  in  surplus,  and  which  we  now 
hoard  at  great  cost  in  storage.  Interest, 
and  spoilage.  I  also  argue  that  the 
fourth  arm  of  the  U.S.  defenses  is  our 
U.S.  merchant  marine,  but  that  our  U.S. 
merchant  marine  is  now  the  withered 
arm  of  the  U.S.  security  forces. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II — and  I 
have  made  this  same  speech  from  this 
same  desk  time  and  again,  but  I  repeat — 
we  were  the  leading  maritime  nation 
m  the  world. 

Today,  we  are  far  down  the  list. 

Many  small  countries  have  more  ships 
fl,ving  their  flags  than  we  have  shljw 
flying  the  flag  of  Uncle  Sam.  I  resent 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  country  to 
the  fact  that  most  nations  require  all 
of  the  government  cargoes  owned  by 
their  governments  to  be  carried  In  their 
ships,  when  they  have  the  ships. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  ship  U.S.- 
owned  cargoes  in  foreign  ships  under  for- 
eign flags,  manned  by  foreign  seamen. 

As  a  representative  of  the  second  big- 
gest port  on  the  east  coast.  Baltimore, 
I  believe  that  It  Is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  promote  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

The  men  we  now  have  in  Vietnam.  In 
9  out  of  10  cases,  are  carried  there  by 
ship.  They  should  be  carried  there  by 
our  ships.  The  travels  that  many  of  us 
took  in  the  1940's  in  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, all  over  this  globe,  were  made  in 
U.S.  ships. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  we 
should  promote  any  policy  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Finally.  I  argue  that  this  is  a  maritime 
and  a  merchant  marine  question,  and 
that  it  should  be  settled  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  It  is  not  appro- 
priate to  have  it  Included  In  a  farm  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  HAR- 
RIS In  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  perhaps  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
commend  him  for  looking  after  the  im- 
portant interests  of  his  State,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  let  the  im- 
pression get  out  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine is  such  a  great  benefactor  of  the 
wheatgrowers  of  this  country.  In  the 
first  place,  the  wheatgrower  does  not 
have  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  his  farm 
paid  for  by  the  Government. 


I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  that  43 
percent  of  the  cost  of  our  merchant  ships 
Is  paid  for  by  the  Government,  and  lias 
been  paid  for  dtiring  tlie  past  25  years, 
at  least  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  but 
the  important  point  is  that  on  the  ex- 
ports of  wheat,  under  Public  Law  480 
alone,  the  merchant  marine  will  recalve 
an  estimated  $201  million  in  1964  and 
1965,  and  that  amount  is  charged  to  ag- 
ricultural appropriations. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  say  that  the 
merchant  marine,  particularly  when  it 
hamstrings  the  exports  of  wheat  to  for- 
eign countries.  Is  any  great  benefactor 
of  American  agriculture.  Furthermore, 
the  S201  million  does  not  Include  the 
transportation  costs  on  several  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  that  was  not 
sold  or  shipped  under  Public  Law  480. 

/The  United  States  has  been  overly  gen- 
erous with  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States.  I  recall  during  World 
War  I.  when  many  of  the  older  ships 
were  sunk  by  German  submarines, 
largely  between  here  and  the  Caribbean, 
that  the  Insurance  which  the  United 
States  paid  to  the  owners  in  one  case 
was  68  times  the  value  of  the  particular 
ship.  --Qthcr  Insurance  costs  were  paid 
accordingly.  The  United  States  has 
been  overly  generous  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  It  has  given  them 
enough  money  so  that  they  should  own 
the  establishment.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
nationalize  It.  We  did  nationalize  part 
of  the  Industry  once  but  It  did  not  work 
so  well.  The  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States.  Important  as  It  if.,  has 
probably  received  as  large  a  portion  of 
Its  income  from  the  US.  Treasury  as  has 
any  other  industry  in  this  country- 
It  ill  behooves  the  merchant  maripe  to 
try  to  deprive  the  wheatgrowers  of  sales 
to  foreign  countries.  Why  are  the  man- 
ufacturers of  electric  motors  not  treated 
In  that  fashion,  or  the  manufacturers  of 
machinery  which  Is  shipped  overseas? 
Why  are  they  not  given  the  same  treat- 
ment? Why  do  they  discriminate  against 
the  wheatgrowers?  It  Is  not  because  they 
want  to  wave  the  flag.  It  is  because 
they  they  want  the  $201  million,  and 
as  much  more  as  they  can  get. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  call  up  my  amendment.  I  j'leld  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate th^  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

One  of  the  articles  that  I  wanted  to 
have  placed  In  the  Record  on  this  same 
subject  yesterday  Is  an  article  from  the 
Denver  Post.  "  I  do  not  have  It  with  me 
at  the  present  time.  The  article  was 
written  by  Bill  Hosakawa. 

The  article  is  based  upon  a  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovernJ  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  we  will  not  be  long  In  food  for 
a  very  long  time.  We  will  be  short  in 
food. 

We  ought  to  be  paying  the  money  Into 
an  acceleration  of  the  production  of  food. 
We  do  not  have  to  worry  long  over  the 
fact  that  we  must  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
wheat.  That  seems  to  be  the  purport  of 
many  of  the  comments  made  today.  If 
this  were  to  happen,  I  suspect,  on  the 


basis  of  the  population  Increase  on  t 
worldwide  basts,  perhaps  we  would  not 
have  some  of  the  problems  which  we  aie 
faced  with  today. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, for  whom  I  have  vast  respect,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  now  serving  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  provide  to  the  merchant  martae 
for  the  promotion  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  It  makes  very  little  sense 
to  me  to  have  the  U.S.  taxpayers  put 
money  into  that  program,  and  then  say. 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  will  ship  ali 
the  Government-supported  surplus  com- 
modities in  foreign  ships. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
try  to  promote  the  American  merchant 
marine — which  I  hope  we  shall  do,  and 
wliich  we  have  been  trying  to  do— we 
should  continue  with  some  kind  of  con- 
sistency to  try  to  give  It  the  kind  of  cargo 
that  It  can  carry.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  50-percent  limitation. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding why  this  is  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. 

There  Is  more  than  this  involved.  1 
have  stated — and  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
same  subject  on  the  floor  yesterday— 
that  if  we  are  to  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nist countries — and  I  am  talking  about 
the  governments  of  those  countries  and 
not  the  people  In  them — we  should  per- 
suade the  governments  of  those  countries 
to  give  us  some  concessions  before  va 
ease  off  whatever  sliortages  they  have  by 
providing  them  with  their  necessary 
supplies. 

I  can  see  no  point  In  sending  Ameri- 
can boys  all  over  the  world  to  tiy  to 
fight  Communist  aggression,  wherever  it 
may  be,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  m 
South  Vietnam.  I  can  see  no  point  Ir. 
providing  troops  to  protect  Berlin  agalnsi 
all  the  people  who  try  to  press  in  and 
take  over  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

There  Is  no  point  In  doing  tliat  on  a 
worldwide  basis  and  then  saying  thai 
we  will  provide  the  very  countries  whldi 
create  the  problem  with  the  necessary 
resources  so  that  they  can  continue  theL- 
struggle  against  us.  That  does  not  maie 
sense  to  me. 

So  far  as  our  allies  are  concerned,  the.? 
are  selling  to  those  countries.  We  knoi 
that  they  are  selling  and  that  they  are 
selling  for  gold  and  making  a  great  dei 
of  money.  I  am  positive  that  that  U 
true.  However,  while  they  are  doln? 
that,  we  are  taking  a  good  many  of  their 
Irons  out  of  the  fire  and  providing  pro- 
tection for  them. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  up  to  us  to  take  the 
lead  In  bringing  about  a  change  of  policy 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr,  DoDD]  and  I  were  talktoi 
about  yesterday  on  the  floor.  Tlie  ques- 
tion Is  Important,  and  that  It  should  ^ 
even  more  widely  debated  than  Is  no» 
the  case. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ha« 
listened  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  agree  with  him.  Be- 
fore we  ship  wheat  to  other  countries. « 
should  require  concessions  from  them 
The  Senator  from  Colorado,  as  an  expert 
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a  the  field  of  banking,  must  know  that 
one  of  the  greatest  concessions  which 
;hev  could  give  us  at  this  time  w-ould  be 
wld. 

'  Mr.  DO^aNICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  they  are  willing 
w  pay  iox  wheat  with  gold,  I  would  call 
that  a  very  interesting  concession. 

I  point  out  one  other  concession  that 
the  United  States  lias  made  to  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine,  and  that  Is  that  for  62 
years  it  has  been  privileged  to  use  the 
Panama  Canal  at  the  same  rate  It  started 
topayinl903. 

There  are  rumblings  now  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  Is  very  much  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  a  new  canal,  which 
irould  perhaps  increase  the  toll  charges. 
I  believe  that  we  have  given  them  great 
concessions  since  1938.  when.  I  believe. 
that  unfortrunate  Merchant  Marine  Act 
iras  passed.  They  have  been  virtually 
dependent  on  Government  money  ever 
since.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to 
be  the  case.  I  believe  that  they  ou?ht  to 
!tind  on  their  own  feet.  or.  should  I  say. 
the  ships  should  sit  on  their  own  bot- 
toms? I  do  not  know  what  the  proper 
term  is. 

I  a?ree  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
cood  American  merchant  marine.  How- 
ever. In  utilizing  the  merchant  marine, 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  against 
acrlcultural  commodities,  and  particu- 
larly wheat. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
lave  vast  respect  for  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  Senator  from  Vennont. 
!  hesitate  to  disagree  with  him  at  any 
time  on  these  points.  However.  I  should 
point  out  for  the  sake  of  the  Record  that 
I  believe  at  no  time  has  Russia  or  any 
other  country  ever  given  us  any  gold  for 
''heat.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never 
made  any  suggestion  that  they  would. 
This,  it  seems  to  me.  would  be  arguing 
jometlilng  that  we  hope  will  happen,  but 
has  not  happened. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Gold  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  points  in  exchange  for 
sollars  with  which  we  were  paid. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that 
'.here  liave  been  sales  of  Russian  gold  on 
the  London  gold  market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  not  get  It  first 
".and.  But  I  am  sm-e  that  the  Senator 
.'rom  Colorado  will  agree  that  good  silver 
doUars  would  be  as  good  as  gold. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  If  we  had  them,  I 
3'ould  be  very  happy.  We  do  not  have 
'Jiem  any  more. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  could  better  understand  the 
jositlon  of  the  Senator  If  he  included  all 
'ther  farm  commodities,  particularly 
».fbeans.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
airplus  soybean  producer  In  the  world. 
We  have  a  monopoly  on  the  surplus  of 
'•Us  crop.  We  could  easily  starve  Rus- 
•1^  and  her  satellites  out  of  soybeans: 
«id  soybeans  are  much  more  useful  in 
asny  types  of  munitions  than  is  wheat. 
'fi  cannot  stop  Russia  from  getting  all 
'■'"•e  wheat  she  wants.  Canada  is  In- 
creasing it.s  production.  She  could  pro- 
duce all  that  Russia  wants. 


So  we  are  not  accomplishing  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  suggesting.  I 
tliink  there  would  be  more  merit  in  his 
suggestion  if  he  were  to  Include  all  farm 
commodities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  may  be  some 
benefit  coming  from  tills  suggestion. 
Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  at  least 
brought  forth  a  new  type  of  proposal  as 
to  how  we  might  be  able  to  settle  the 
problem  so  far  as  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Australia,  and  Argentina  are 
concerned.  That  was  to  permit  a  pool, 
with  an  agreed-on  policy  as  to  where  the 
wheat  is  to  go. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  bloc  countries,  w-e  made  a  sale  a 
year  ago.  Every  bushel  was  paid  for  in 
dollars  24  hours  afterward.  I  am  op- 
posed to  selling  on  long  terms  of  7  or  15 
years.  Canada  insists  on  getting  gold. 
It  gets  either  gold  or  Canadian  dollars. 
The  money  is  sent  to  London  to  pay  for 
the  shipment.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  insist  on  cash  sales  for  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator.  He  and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  privately  and  pub- 
licly. It  does  not  strike  me  as  making 
sense  for  us  to  sell  to  potential  enemies 
when,  at  the  same  time  we  are  strength- 
ening their  economies,  we  must  provide 
more  armaments  for  struggles  all  over 
the  world  in  order  to  contain  the  very 
nations  we  are  strengthening  by  supply- 
ing commodities  to  them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  one  brief  reply  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, to  clarify  the  Record.  Everyone 
ought  to  understand  that  the  proposal 
to  remove  the  50-percent  shipping  re- 
quirement on  commercial  sales  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 
under  which  50  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  move  mider  Pub- 
lic Law  480  must  move  in  American 
.«hips.  No  one  here  has  been  proposing 
the  abolition  of  that  part  of  the  law.  It 
is  under  that  law  that  the  great  bulk  of 
our  export  wheat  now  moves.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  remove  that  requirement, 
under  which  50  percent  of  the  commodi- 
ties must  be  carried  in  American  ships. 
That  In  Itself  is  a  great  concession  to 
the  American  merchant  marine.  They 
appreciate  that  very  deeply.  They  do 
not  want  that  historic  concession  to  be 
disturbed.  No  one  Is  proposing  that  It 
be  disturbed.  All  we  are  saying  Is  that 
we  do  not  want  to  apply  to  commercial 
sales  of  wheat  a  restriction  that  has 
never  been  applied  in  the  past  to  wheat 
or  any  other  commodity,  and  that  does 
not  apply  to  anything  other  than  this 
Important  food  crop.  I  think  It  is  a 
very  modest  amendment.  It  would  not 
hurt  the  American  merchant  marine  In 
any  way.  It  would  not  cost  one  dollar's 
worth  of  business,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  are  not  doing  any  business  as 
long  as  this  restriction  Is  in  effect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  effort  to  make  that  crystal 
clear.    I  am  in  disagreement  with  him. 


In  1961  w-e  had  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
a  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  surplus 
commodities  should  be  distributed  or 
sold  to  Communist  countries.  Now  in 
the  short  space  of  4  years  we  are  to  have 
a  sense-of-Congress  provision  which 
takes  away  at  least  one  limitation  on 
such  sales.  If  it  does  no  more  than  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  into  reverse  so  far  as 
trade  and  aid  are  concerned  while  we 
are  accelerating  forward  so  far  as  help- 
ing Communist  aggression  all  over  the 
world  Is  concerned. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     437 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  437 
and  ask  to  have  it  stated.  Then  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Soutli  Dakota  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVT:rn.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispenfed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern  is  as  follows: 

On  page  64.  line  12.  after  the  period,  add 
the  following:  "Whenever  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  program  Is  m  effect  fcr  any  mar- 
keting year  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
11)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat 
he  estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year 
for  food  products  for  consumption  In  the 
United  States,  and  (2)  the  national  allo- 
cation percentage  for  such  year  which  shall 
be  the  percentage  which  the  national  mar- 
keting allocation  Is  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  that 
would  be  determined  for  such  marketing 
year  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for  such 
year  had  been  proclaimed  less  the  expected 
production  on  the  acreage  allotments  for 
farms  which  will  not  be  In  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  program.  Each 
farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allo- 
cation for  such  marketing  year  equal  to 
the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  ox  acres  m  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected 
farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
number  of  bushels  by  the  national  alloca- 
tion percentage." 

On  page  68.  strike  out  lines  10  through  17. 
and  substitute  the  following: 

"(li(ai  price  support  for  wheat  accom- 
panied by  domestic  ccnlflcates  shall  be  at 
100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  aa 
near  thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines 
practicable,  but  In  no  event  less  than  $2.50 
per  bushel,  ibi  price  support  for  wiieat  not 
accompanied  by  marketing  certlScates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  m  excess  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  taking  Into  consideration  com- 
petitive world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains, 
and  the  level  at  which  price  support  la 
made  ax-allable  for  feed  grains." 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  down  through  line  21  on  page  60  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"(2)  In  establishing  the  levels  of  price 
support  pursuant  to  paragraph  [  1 1  and  In 
establishing  the  rates  of  diversion  paymente 
for  diverting  acreage  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  339.  the  objective  shall  be  to  assure  a 
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lotal  amount  of  returns  to  pro<lucers.  tnclufj- 
ing  any  proceeds  Irom  export  marKetlag  cer- 
tuicates,  at  a  level  cot  les£  than  el. 90  per 
bushel.*' 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
out  down  through  line  4  on  page  68  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"(fl  SecUon  379e  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'Notwithstinuilng  any  other  provision  of  tlita 
Act.  Commodity  Credit  C-orporation  shall  sell 
maricetlng  certificates  for  the  naarXetlng  years 
for  the  1966  through  the  196S  wheat  crops 
to  persons  engaged  In  the  processing  of  food 
products  at  the  face  value  tjiereof  less  any 
amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  mnrket'L j  certifi- 
cates exceeds  $2  per  bushel:  except  that  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  bread  In  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased following  enactment  of  tn»  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  such  marketing  year,  the  Sccre- 
tnry  mny  Increase  such  price  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  face  value  of  such  certifi- 
cates. The  exception  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1966  crop.'  " 

On  page  73,  after  line  25.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••(3)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is 
amended  by  sTj-iklng  out  'only  with  respect 
to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1965'  and  substituting  "with  respect 
-  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calen- 
V^  daj-  years  1965  tlu-ough  1969'." 

On  page  65.  strike  out  lines  12  through  23. 

On  page  72.  beginning  on  line  24  after 
the  semicolon,  strike  out  down  through 
line  25. 

On  page  63.  lines  8  to  10.  strilie  out  "by 
strilting  out  'not  accompanied  by  raarliet'ng 
certihcates.'  and  substituting  'under  sect  on 
107(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949." 
and  (31". 

On  psge  75.  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Section  379d(b:i  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  .sentence  and  substituting  the 
following:  'The  cost  of  the  export  marketing 
certiflcatei  per  bushel  to  the  exporter  shall 
be  that  .imount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  daily  basis  which  would  make  United 
States  wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally  com- 
petitive in  tiie  world  market,  avoid  disrup- 
tion of  world  market  prices,  and  fulflll  the 
international  obligations  of  the  United 
States.' 

"Section  379c(ai  U  amended  by  striking 
cut  everything  la  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence after  United  States'  and  substituting 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  export  marketing 
rertLflcates  to  eligible  producers  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
Pot  such  purposes,  the  value  per  bushel  of 
export  marketing  certificates  shall  be  an 
average  of  the  total  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  export  marketing  certificates  during 
the  marketing  year  after  deducting  the  total 
amount  of  wheat  export  subsidies  paid  to 
eitporters.' 

"Section  379c(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  export 
certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the 
level  of  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied 
by  export  certificates  exceeds  the  level  of 
price  support  for  uoticertlflcate  wheat.' " 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche], 


SECTION  14.  bJ   OF  THE  TAFT- 
HARTLEY  ACT 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,     Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  sent  to  my  home  a 
letter    from    the    International    Typo- 
giaphlcal   Union,   addressed  to   me.     I 


want  to  read  the  letter  because  I  want 
all  Ohioans  to  know  the  attitude  re- 
flected by  the  statements  made  In  this 
communication.    It  reads: 

Sir:  Your  attention  Ls  directed  to  a  brief 
address,  quoted  below,  xnade  by  President 
Elmer  Brown,  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  to  the  delegates  in  attend- 
ance at  the  107th  convention  of  the  ITU 
held  in  Washington,  D.C-  August  14-20,  1965: 

"It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by 
some  of  the  delegates  who  have  been  visit- 
ing U.S.  Senators  from  their  various  States, 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
port  of  some  of  the  Senators,  who  are  al- 
legedly our  friends,  to  sit  on  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which 
would  eliminate  section  14(b).  These  al- 
leged friends  are  under  great  pressMre,  un- 
doubtedly, but  we  should  not  let  them  for- 
get that  we  of  the  labor  movement  put 
them  In  office. 

"I  think  at  this  time  we  should  state  at 
this  convention  that  those  Members  of  the  ^ 
U.S.  Senate  wlio  were  elected  on  the  ticket 
with  President  Johnson  on  a  platform  to 
repeal  14ibi  will  either  discharge  their  obli- 
gation or  we  shall  mass  our  forces  and  dis- 
charge them  at  the  next  election.  1  think 
the  delegates  from  this  convention  should 
express  themselves  in  no  uncertain  terms 
to  the  Senators,  who  are  now  weakenmg. 
that  we  shall  not  only  express  our  feelings 
here,  but  we  shall  express  them  also  at  our 
local  union  meetings  and  the  entire  labor 
movement  if  necessary.  The  ITU  will  take 
part  in  mobilizing  delegations  that  will 
make  the  civil  rights  demonstrations  look 
like  Sunday  school  picnics. 

"Our  patience  is  about  exhausted  with 
being  doublecrossed  and  the  Senators  ought 
to  know  that  they  cannot  doub'.ecross  the 
labor  movement  again  and  get  away  with  it. 

"It  should  be  obvious  that  they  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  bill  to  repeal 
14(b)  by  their  stalling  tactics.  It  would  be 
even  more  difBcult  for  its  passage  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  So.  I  would  say  to  these 
U.S.  Senators,  on  behalf  of  the  memisers 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  their  dilly- 
dallying tactics.  We  expect  them  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. We  expect  them  to  keep  their  f>rom- 
Isea  or  we  will  have  to  do  our  best  to  keep 
them  oat  of  office." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  Is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  and  the  honor  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  men  who  made  that  statement  and 
those  who  npprove  it  look  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  gro-.eling.  abject 
slaves  to  the  commands  of  what  these 
men  tell  them  to  do.  If  I  had  any  a.ues- 
tlcn  about  my  position  on  tliis  matter. 
It  was  resolved  when  I  read  this  state- 
ment. 

Am  I  to  lie  face  down  on  the  floor,  ab- 
jectly, and  there  bow  as  a  slave  to  the 
commands  of  these  men?  I  owe  a  duty 
to  speak  in  accordance  '.vlUi  the  prompt- 
in:3s  of  my  tiiinkinc  a:id  my  soul.  If  I  do 
otherwise,  I  lie  to  myself,  I  lie  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  lie  to  God.  That  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  do. 

The  letter  implies  that  we  are  cowards. 
It  can  mean  nothing  else.  It  means  they 
expect  witli  the  threat  that  they  will  de- 
feat us  at  the  next  election,  that  we  will 
abandon  our  honest  judpineiit. 

I  will  not  do  it,  and  I  want  the  people 
of  my  State  to  know  exactly  the  methods 
that  are  used  to  bring  into  Une  those  Sen- 
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ators  who  may  feel  differently  than  these 
men  feel  who  made  tiiis  statement.  I  KVi 
exercise  my  mind  and  my  conscience,  and 
vole  accordingly.  The  man  who  made 
this  statement  will  not  think  for  me  iior 
speak  for  me  nor  act  for  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's having  read  that  letter,  because  I 
received  one  almost  exactly  like  it  fioni 
a  prominent  industrialist  this  morning 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  is  just  as  bad.  re- 
gardless of  whom  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
can  find  out  some  way  to  vote  against  , 
both  cat<rcories  who  write  that  liliid  of 
letter,  I  wish  he  would  confide  in  me  hos 
to  do  it. 

Mr.     LAUSCHE.     Mr.     President.    I 

weij?hc<3    whether   I   sliould    make   tins 

-filatement  on   the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

\T'Kether  I  should  reveal  the  context  of 

this  letter. 

I  decided  that  failure  to  do  so  would  be 
an  injustice  to  me.  an  injustice  to  the 
Senate,  and  an  Injustice  to  the  peiu-'Ie  o! 
Ohio. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  haj 
performed  a  service  by  reading  the  letter 


POOD   AND   AGRICULTURE    ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  fam 
income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  assun 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs,  and  promote  foreign 
trade;  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sera- 
tor  for  yielding,  and  ask  him  a  question 

Returning  to  section  703  of  the  fanr. 
bill,  we  all  agree  that  the  50-50  require- 
ment on  wheat  sales  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act.  it  is  a  result  of  a 
regiUation  promulgated  by  Pre.'^iden; 
Kennedy  some  years  ago.  All  sectlor. 
703  does  is  to  state  what  the  sense  o! 
Congress  is. 

Why  is  it  necessary,  in  an  agricultural 
bill,  to  go  into  maritime  policy,  parttcn- 
larly  when  the  policy  Is  by  \lrtue  of  a 
Presidential  directive  that  can  be 
changed  by  the  Chief  Executive  slioald 
he  choose  to  change  it,  and  not  a  policy 
that  has  been  established  by  us  as  part 
of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator's  inquiry,  he  is  quite  coiTect  thai 
the  restriction  was  the  result  of  an  ad- 
ministrative ruling  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  not  of  an  act  of  Congress 

But  as  the  Senator  win  recall,  before 
President  Kennedy  made  that  judgment, 
he  constUted  rather  widely  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  it  was  to  a 
great  extent.  I  tliink.  on  the  basis  of 
those  consultations  that  he  decided  to 
lay  down  this  shipping  restriction  as  a 
means  of  removing  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Russian  wheat  sales. 

It  now  becomes  clear,  after  2  years  of 
experience  under  the  restriction,  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  killed  any  opportunlu 
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for  additional  sales.  It  has  been  a  dis- 
jial  failure,  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
^ply  canceling  out  the  judgment  that 
the  President  reached  at  an  earlier  day, 
a  judgment  that  was  shared  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  that  it  was  In  the  national 
interest  to  make  these  sales. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  per- 
fectly proper  for  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
tulture  and  Forestry,  which  has  primary 
responsibility  in  llie  Senate  lor  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  our  agricultural 
producers,  to  express  the  view  of  our  com- 
mittee— and  it  was  a  unanimous  view — 
tot  the  shipping  restriction  is  working 
great  harm  to  the  farm  producers  of  this 
country. 

All  section  703  of  the  pending  bill  does 
ii  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  should  not  be  any  discriminatory 
provision  applied  against  agi-icultura! 
commodities  when  it  comes  to  shipment 
to  the  Soviet  UiUon,  but  that  they  ought 
to  be  treated  the  same  as  industrial  com- 
modities or  any  other  items  which  move 
in  intei'national  trade. 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  Does  not  my  wise 
and  learned  colleague  agree  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could 
change  the  present  policy  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  issue? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  certainly  agree 
•Jiat  the  President  has  that  authority. 

Technically,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce administers  the  regulation  that 
was  placed  in  effect  on  these  shipments. 
This  might  be  a  good  place  in  the  dlscus- 
aon  for  me  to  call  attention  to  a  letter 
Tthich  I  recently  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  in  which  he  advises 
me  that  he  regards  the  regulation  as 
narmful  to  fai-mers.  as  harmful  to  our 
Balance  of  payments,  and  as  of  no  bene- 
fit whatsoever  to  U.S.  shipowners  or  to 
maritime  labor. 

I  shall  read  into  the  Record  Secretai-y 
Connor's  words.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  be  interested.  Pre- 
sumably the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  not  speak  if  he  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  speak  for  the  administra- 
tion point  of  view. 

This  is  what  he  says: 

I  appreciate  your  concern  with  this  matter 
i5d  I  agree  with  your  analysis  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  l.'i  highly  tmsatisfactory  and 
seems  to  offer  no  advantages  to  anyone. 

Tile  farmers  and  grain  dealers  are  not  get- 
ting business  they  might  otherwise  have;  the 
tonpEhoremen  are  not  setting  worklondlng 
cai^  they  might  otherwise  have:  the  seafar- 
m?  employees  are  not  benefiting  becatise  no 
Tiieat  sales  are  being  made  and.  therefore. 
no  wheat  is  being  transported  on  U.S. -flag 
'mm:?:  and.  of  course,  the  United  Sijites  loses 
w  opportunity  to  Improve  Its  baJance-of- 
psyments  position. 

So  the  administration  not  only  has  the 
authority  to  remove  the  restriction,  but. 
f  we  can  take  the  word  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  at  least  a  part  of  the  ad- 
nilr.!.<stiation  has  already  decided  that  it 
Is  not  in  our  Interest  to  continue  that 
restriction. 

I  was  interested  in  a  communication 
that  came  to  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
Mr  George  Meany,  the  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  in  which  he  says  that  the  key 
Maritime  unions  never  really  demanded 
such  a  requirement.    It  comes  as  some- 


thing of  a  new  interpretation  to  me,  but 
Mr.  Meany  adds  that  neither  did  labor 
leaders  institute  any  boycott  of  ship- 
ments, except  when  it  appeared  that  the 
grain  traders  who  had  leceivcd  an  export 
subsidy  covering  excess  shipping  costs, 
attempted,  on  the  ground  that  no  suit- 
able U.S.  ships  were  available,  to  ship  a 
part  of  the  wheat  which  was  supposed 
to  go  in  U.S.  bottoms  in  cheaper  foreign 
vessels. 

It  was  only  at  that  point,  according 
to  Mr.  Meanys  communication,  that  the 
maritime  unions  threatened  to  boycott 
the  loading  of  vessels. 

This  would  have  meant  that  the  trad- 
ers would  gain  the  amount  of  the  freight 
differential  since  they  had  sold  wheat 
to  Russia  at  a  fixed  price  and  had  al- 
ready been  given  the  XJS.  export  subsidy 
commitment. 

Mr.  Meany  wiites: 

Contrary  to  recent  press  accounts.  I  placed 
no  terras  or  conditions  of  any  kind  upon 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  AFL-CIO 
In  this  matter.  The  dispute  which  caiued 
the  cessation  of  loading  grain  ships  arose  as 
a  result  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  grain 
dealers  to  further  reduce  the  participation 
of  .American  vessels  by  securing  waivers  of 
the  50  percent  shipping  requirement  through 
various  contrivances  which  dlGqualliied 
American  vessels  •  *  *  the  use  of  foreign 
vessels  In  tills  Instance  did  not  reduce  the 
price  paid  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  grain. 
The  net  effect  of  the  substitution  of  foreign 
ves.sel3  was  to  increase  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  the  dealers  •  •  *  The  protest  action 
of  the  maritime  unions  was  directed  entirely 
at  these  private  corporations  who.  for  reasons 
of  their  own  profit,  were  undermining  and 
nullifying  the  policy  and  assurances  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  personally  know  all  the  facts 
In  this  situation,  but  these  statements 
Indicate  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
settling  this  impasse. 

At  least,  as  far  as  Mr.  Meany  is  con- 
cerned, he  seems  to  be  saying  that  labor 
leaders  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  a  possible  basis  for  removing  this 
restriction.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  restriction  w-as  never  imposed  at  the 
insistence  of  labor  leaders.  If  that  is 
true,  and  tlie  maritime  leaders  do  not 
demand  a  shipping  restriction  but  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
a  windfall  to  the  grain  traders,  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  insure  against  such 
windfalls  in  the  future.  The  firms  which 
handle  intei-natlonal  sales  have  assured 
me  repeatedly  that  they  do  not  seek  any 
such  windfall.  They  are  not  asking  for 
any  special  concession. 

So  If  the  grain  traders  are  not  asking 
for  the  restriction,  and  if  the  labor 
leaders  are  now  Indicating  that  they 
have  no  real  interest  in  maintaining  it, 
and  we  have  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Connor,  that  he 
thinks  the  restriction  is  a  mistake.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  coming 
pretty  close  to  the  day  when  we  will  see 
that  restriction  removed. 

In  view  of  these  developments  in  re- 
gard to  the  administration'.s  and  labor's 
position,  and  the  pending  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  study  of  the  propriety 
of  shipping  restrictions  in  relation  to  our 
treaty  obligations  as  well  as  the  legality 
of  the  restriction  under  our  own  laws, 
I  now  feel  that  another  effort  at  settle- 


ment by  the  administration  should  be 
made.  If  these  statements  can  be  taken 
at  face  value,  agreement  should  be  pos- 
sible without  legislative  aclioiis  by  the 
Congress. 

If  these  possibilities  do  not  work  out, 
there  will  still  be  time  for  the  Senate  to 
e-xpress  it^  views  on  the  matter. 

I  should  like  to  t)elieve  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  correct  in  sa\-ir.g  that 
we  may  not  have  to  take  legislative  action 
to  bring  about  that  result,  and  that  it 
may  be  done  by  direction  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

A  resolution  which  the  Senator  from 
MLssouri  I  Mr.  Symington'  submitted  on 
my  behalf  last  Thursday  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  with  the  request  that  that 
committee  inunedlately  look  Into  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  shipping 
lestriction  is  in  fact  a  violation  of  our 
treaties  with  some  30  countries.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  committee  pur- 
sues that  subject.  It  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  restriction  is.  in  fact,  a 
violation  of  treaties,  and  that  is  one  more 
very  important  reason  why  it  ought  to  be 
removed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  McGOVERN  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  tlic  Senator 
from  Marjiand.  The  question  of  the 
shipment  of  w  heat  should  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  proposed  legislation.  By  a  stroke 
of  his  pen.  the  President  could  take  care 
of  the  whole  situation.  I  would  like  to 
see  him  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  action  taken  in 
that  respect  could  conceivably  determine 
the  position  of  Congress  on  the  repeal  of 
section  14ib)  of  the  Taft-Haitley  law. 
I  am  sure  some  people  would  like  to  have 
it  continue  in  order  to  wield  a  little  influ- 
ence In  that  direction.  But  the  Presi- 
dent could  easily  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion If  he  would. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McGOVERN  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  dl.«;tln?ulshed 
Senator  fi-om  South  Dakota  has  accu- 
rately quoted  the  statement  of  Mr, 
George  Meany.  I  have  the  ei-itire  state- 
ment in  my  hand.  So  that  Senators  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  full  text.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Meany's 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement    rt    George    Meany.    President. 

American  Pfderation  of  L*Doa  and  Con- 
gress or  iNDrsTEiAL  Organizations,  on  the 

Matter  of  Wheat  Shipments  to  the  Soviet 

Union 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  a  number  of  ac- 
counts have  appeared  In  the  press,  purport- 
ing to  describe  trie  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  requirement  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  all  wheat  sold  to  the  So- 
viet Union  must  be  shipped  on  American  ves- 
sels, where  available. 

These  accounts  have  invariably  mlRrepre- 
sented  the  position  and  role  of  llie  AFT^CIO 
nnd  of  myself  in  this  matter.  They  seem  to 
have  relied  upon  speculation  or  biased  sec- 
ond- or  third-hand  reports,  for  none  of  the 
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reporters  or  col-umnlsts  under  whose  bylines 
these  stories  have  appeared  have  bothered 
to  Inquire  as  to  the  tacts  or  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements  coDcerntng  the 
APL-CIO  poslUon  with  the  AFL-CIO  Itself. 

In  view  of  the  current  eBort  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  cast  the  AFL-CIO  In  a 
"dog  In  the  manger"  role  and  to  arbitrarily 
revoke  the  application  of  the  flag  preference 
principle.  I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

As  regards  the  original  application  of  tUls 
principle  to  Soviet  wheat  sales,  the  facts  are 
these: 

1.  I  made  no  demand  or  request  of  any 
kind  upon  President  Kennedy  In  connection 
with  this  trantnotlon.  Prior  to  the  consum- 
mation and  announcement  of  the  wheat  sale. 
President  Kennedy  did  Inquire  as  to  my  views 
on  the  advisability  of  selling  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  advised  him  that  I  would 
favor«ich  a  step,  because  of  (a)  the  humani- 
tarian aspect  of  wheat  as  a  foodstuff,  and  fb) 
the  value  of  such  a  transaction  In  dramatiz- 
ing the  superior  performance  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  in  meeting  human  needs,  as 
against  the  Soviet  system.  Contrary  to  re- 
cent press  accounts,  1  placed  no  terms  or 
conditions  of  any  kind  upon  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  AFL-GIO  In  this  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  April  of  1962.  I  had 
publicly  urged  that  the  United  States  give 
foodstuHs  to  the  peoples  of  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  contending  that  "hunger  knows 
no  politics." 

2.  At  a  press  conference  in  October  of 
1963.  President  Kennedy  m^ide  the  first  public 
annc'iincement  of  the  Soviet  wheat  sale,  at 
which  time  he  st.ited  that  all  of  the  wheat 
would  be  shipped  on  American  vessels,  if 
available.  It  Is  my  Impression  that  this  de- 
cision wa£  motivated  In  large  part  by  the 
desire  to  realize  maximum  value  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  American  economy  from  the 
transaction. 

A  Labor  Department  representative  did  con- 
fer with  officials  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  at  that  time  and  re- 
ceived a  commitment  of  full  cooperation  on 
this  basis,  despite  the  historic  reluctance  of 
east  co.uit  longshoremen  to  handle  goods 
consigned  to  or  originating  In  Communist 
nations. 

3.  Subsequently,  upon  the  representations 
of  the  Commerce  and  Agrlctilture  Depart- 
ments. It  was  deemed  not  feasible  to  carry 
out  the  objective  of  using  American  vessels 
for  the  entire  shipment.  The  provision  gov- 
erning the  use  of  American  vessels  was  there- 
upon reduced  to  not  less  than  60  percent, 
where  available,  and  this  provision  was  con- 
tained m  President  Kennedy's  Executive 
order. 

4.  The  maritime  and  longshore  unions  did 
not  protest  this  reduction.  The  dispute 
which  caused  the  cessation  of  loading  of  grain 
ships  :-»rpse  as  a  resiilt  of  the  successful  ef- 
forts of  the  grain  dealers  (Continental  Grain 
Co.  and  Cargill.  Inc.i  to  further  reduce  the 
participation  of  American  vessels  by  secur- 
ing v/alvors  of  tlie  50-percent  requirement 
through  v.irious  contrivances  which  di.-quali- 
fied  Amerlcin  vessels,  which  were  In  fact 
ready  -.-lid  able  to  carry  the  cargo,  and  sub- 
stituting foreign-flag  vessels  on  grounds  that 
no  U.S.-fl-ig  vessels  were  "available." 

The  use  of  forelgn-flig  ve.=6'?l5  in  this  In- 
stance did  not  reduce  the  price  paid  by  the 
Sovie-  Unijn  for  the  jr-ln.  The  transaction 
was  c.T.iUinm.ited  on  the  ba.«!is  of  a  fixed 
price  for  'he  wheat  delivered  at  Soviet  ports. 
The  net  effect  of  the  subslltutlon  of  foreign- 
flag  vessels  was  to  increise  the  proceeds  of 
the  5..I0  to  the  de-lcr?. 

The  prote-n  action  by  the  maritime  unions 
was  directed  entirely  at  there  private  tor- 
porat-ions  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own 
profit,  were  encaged  In  undermining  and 
nullifying  the  policy  and  aJsurances  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  prime 
example  of   the  devices  employed   by  these 


companies  and  their  agents  In  engaging 
vessels  for  this  trade  was  the  disqualification 
of  large-capacity,  deep-draft  ships,  although 
these  ships  were  the  most  efficient  and  lowest 
cost  bulk  carriers  under  the  American  flag. 
Subsequent  Investigation  clearly  showed 
tiiat  the  grounds  advanced  for  excluding 
such  ships  were  spurious  and  that  their  use 
was  entirely  feasible.  They  were  in  fact 
used  to  complete  the  wheat  shipments  fol- 
lowing tlic  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

5.  I  entered  this  controversy  only  after 
bring  requested  to  do  so  by  President  John- 
son. In  February  of  1964.  In  cooperation 
with  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz,  I  then  Inter- 
ceded with  the  maritime  and  longshore 
unions  m  the  effort  to  find  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis  for  ending  the  dispute.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  persuasion  was  neces- 
sary to  Induce  these  autonomous  organiza- 
tions, concerned  v/lth  a  problem  vitally  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  their  own  Industry 
and  membership,  to  abandon  the  course  of 
direct  action  and  to  resume  work  on  this 
cargo  on  a  basis  which,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, left  the  future  disposition  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  grain  shipment  problem  to  the 
good  faith  and  sense  of  Justice  of  public 
officials. 

The  circumstances  and  basis  of  settlement 
were  fully  and  favorably  reported  at  the  time 
and  are  matters  of  public  record.  The 
CONOaEssioNM,  Recohd,  volume  110,  part  3, 
page  3329,  contain^  a  full  and  complete 
exposition  of  the  matter  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent (then  Senator)  HcBEiiT  HcMFUaET. 
The  relevant  excerpt  of  the  Concbeesion*!. 
Recohd  Is  attached.  It  includes  the  remarks 
of  Senator  McGovehn,  In  an  exchange  with 
Senator  HtnitPHRET,  ^hich  indicated  bis 
complete  approval,  at  that  time. 

6.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  under- 
standing which  led  to  the  resumption  of 
wheat  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1964  set  forth  an  orderly  method  for  the 
continuing  review  of  governmental  policy 
concerning  cargo  preference,  flag  quotas  and 
maritime  policy  generally.  Including  any  fu- 
ture changes  in  Government  policy  relating 
to  U.S.-flng  participation  in  the  shipment 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  Maritime  Advisory  Committee,  com- 
posed of  Government  officials,  representa- 
tives of  maritime  labor,  the  shipping  In- 
dustry, and  the  public  at  large,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  President.  This  Committee 
la  functioning  and  has  submitted  a  num- 
ber of  rccommendtlons  on  maritime  Issues 
which  are  currently  under  consideration  by 
the  administration. 

This  Committee  was  Intended  to  create  a 
channel  through  which  the  problems  of 
maritime  labor  and  management  might  be 
presented  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  gov- 
ernment, with  the  public  Interest  fully  rep- 
resenteij.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would 
provide  an  orderly  and  constructive  alter- 
native to  the  method  of  direct  economic 
action,  which  the  maritime  unions  have  too 
often  found  the  only  effective  way  to  attract 
attention  and  gain  consideration  of  the  very 
serious  problems  affecting  the  livelihoods 
of  their  mem'^ers.  The  maritime  unions 
and  the  AFD-CIO  have,  to  date,  participated 
cooperatively  In  the  work  of  the  Committee 
in  that  spirit  and  with  that  hope  and  In- 
tention, It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  that  hope 
were  shattered  and  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee destroyed  by  Ill-considered  action  by 
the  Senate,  under  tlie  Illusion  that  the  nulli- 
fication of  a  constructive  understanding  will 
succeed  In  getting  ships  loaded  with  Amer- 
ican wheat. 

As  regards  charges  by  certain  Senators  that 
the  AFL-CIO  Is  now  blocking  the  consumma- 
tion of  hypothetical  grivin  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  allegations  are  false.  Contrary 
to  report*?  that  have  appeared  in  some  press 
accounts,  the  AFI,-CIO  was  not  responsible 
for  the  removal  of  language  In  the  adminis- 
tration farm  bill  which  would  have  nullified 
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a  Hag  quota  on  wheat  shipments.  I  know 
of  no  such  language  and  do  not  believe  thit 
there  ever  was  such  language  since  it  wouW 
not  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
if  the  administration  saw  flt  to  do  so.  Thfr 
AFL— CIO  was  not,  at  any  time,  consulted  la 
the  drafting  of  the  farm  bill  tfnd  did  not  tee 
It,  or  any  part  of  it,  until  Its  Introduction 
m  Congress. 

If  there  Is  any  current  desire  on  the  p«rt 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  purchase  wheat  fron 
the  United  Slates  ou  any  terms  I  am  not 
aware  of  It.  I  have  not  discussed  the  prw- 
pect  with  President  Johnson  or  any  ether 
officials  of  the  administration  nor  have  my 
views  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  traas. 
action  at  this  time  been  sought. 

If  my  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  & 
wheat  aale  to  the  So\let  Union  should  be 
sought,  they  would  be  the  same  as  those 
which  I  expressed  to  President  Kennedy  In 
1963.  If  the  President  should  decide  tint 
It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  such  a  courae,  the  APL-ciO 
would  support  that  decision,  and  we  woiild 
cooperate.  If  risked  to  do  so.  in  attempting 
to  work  out  any  reasonable  new  arT.iage- 
ments  which  might  be  necessary  to  faciUtate 
it. 

In  so  doing,  however,  we  would  argue  liut 
the  abandonment  of  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  of  tbe 
public  interest  in  the  merchant  marine  Is 
neither  Justified  nor  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

Sea;nen.  as  well  as  wheat  farmers  and  tbe 
stockholders  of  Carglll  and  Continental 
Grain  Co.'s  must  eat,  and  It  Is  wholly  unnec- 
essary and  destructive  to  attempt  to  drite 
a  wedge  between  the  Interests  of  farmers  and 
workers,  as  some  now  seek  to  do,  to  resolve 
this  issue  in  a  manner  fair  to  both.  Seamen 
face  the  same  problem  In  competition  In  s 
cheap  world  market,  when  standards  are 
below  American  levels,  as  wheat  farmers  do. 
Both  American  ships  and  healthy  American 
farms  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  tlie 
Nation,  and  n»lther  American  farmers  nor 
American  sailors  shotUd  be  expected  to  re- 
duce themselves  to  Hong  Kong  standards. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  lon^ 
supported  every  effort  to  bring  mcome  parity 
and  a  better  way  of  life  to  those  who  seek 
a  livelihood  In  agriculture. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  continuously  supported 
substantial  Federal  outlays  to  raise  farm 
income  through  the  jirlce-supportlng  loan 
program,  stockpiling  and  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodity  sales.  In  addition,  we 
have  aided  passage  of  Federal  programs  to 
expand  farm  credit,  help  farm  cooperativai, 
conserve  the  soil,  accelerate  rural  electrifies- 
tlon.  Insure  crops  against  damage,  and  other 
measures  to  Improve  rural  education,  health, 
and  housing.  We  have  never  complained  ol 
the  cost,  though  workers.  Including  merchant 
seamen,  bear  a  full  share  of  the  tax  tiur- 
den. 

Taxpayer-supported  aid  to  wheatgrowen. 
to  assure  them  a  fair  price  for  their  producl 
and  profitable  sales  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  substantial. 

We  iiave  supported  subsidies  to  assyrs 
wheat  price  maintenance  through  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  mechanism.  We  have  support- 
ed the  various  Government  sulisldles  which 
seek  to  increase  wheat  consumption  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  supported  th« 
taxpayer-flnanced  direct  wheat  export  sul)- 
sldy  which  is  necessary  to  bring  wheat  export 
prices  down  to  the  world  market  level  he- 
cause  other  subsidized  programs  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  domestic  wheat  prlM 
up. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  total  costs  of  operating  US.  C3ot- 
ernment  wheat-related  support  activities  In 
fiscal  1964  exceeded  «1.8  billion. 

The  e-xport  subsidy  to  commercial  whea* 
exporters  Is  made  necessary  by  the  gap  he- 
tween  the  lower  world  market  wheat  price 
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(at  which  American  exporters  must  sell)  and 
the  higher  supported  U.S.  domestic  price  (at 
which  they  must  buy).  This  subsidy  also 
includes  cost  factors  involved  in  transport- 
ing the  wheat  to  U.S.  ports  of  exit.  In  fis- 
cal 1964.  the  wheat  export  subsidy  totaled 
(97  million. 

To  describe  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  So- 
rtet  Union,  therefore,  as  a  purely  private 
"oomniercial"  transaction  Is  highly  Inac- 
curate and  misleading. 

1  am  Informed  that  the  Soviet  Union  paid 
1140.200,000  to  Continental  Grain  and  Car- 
^11.  the  two  exporting  companies  that  han- 
dled the  1963-64  wheat  transaction.  This 
»as  the  price  paid  for  delivery  at  Soviet  ports 
and  Included  the  cost  of  partial  delivery 
on  American  siilps.  The  direct  U  S.  tax- 
supported  export  subsidy  on  the  sale  was 
equal  to  31  percent  of  the  delivered  price, 
or  about  443  million.  This  does  not  Include, 
of  course,  the  pro  rata  indirect  cost  of  other 
VS.  subsidies  Involved  In  supporting  the 
pnce  and  sale  of  U.S.  wheat. 

This  export  subsidy  was  equal  to  about  66 
cents  on  each  of  the  63  million  bushels  sold. 
By  way  of  contrast  the  additional  cost  of 
ITAnsporting  part  of  this  wheat  on  American 
ships  averaged  out  to  less  than  8  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  total  shipment. 

In  face  of  the  generous  outlays  by  all  of 
the  American  people  In  behalf  of  the  wel- 
fare of  wheatgrowers  and  exporters,  contin- 
ued consideration  of  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can maritime  workers  and  of  our  national 
lecurity  alsp  would  seem  valid  tinder  a  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized and  sponsored  wheat  ex- 
port program. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  AFL-CIO  that,  if  the 
Federal  Government  finds  that  a  wheat  sale 
to  the  Soviet  Union  is  possible  and  desirable, 
the  mutual  problems  and  needs  of  both 
wheatgrowers  and  maritime  workers  can  Ije 
icconimodated.  If  the  freight  rate  differ- 
ential is,  in  fact,  the  only  barrier  to  such  a 
transaction,  and  if  its  consummation  is 
deemed  a  matter  of  overriding  national  In- 
terest, there  are  various  ways  in  which  the 
problem  can  be  approached  which  would  re- 
spect the  legitimate  interests  of  all  parties 
and  would  not  entail  the  betrayal  of  one 
vital  segment  of  our  economy  by  another. 
Tne  freight  differential  might  be  absorbed 
into  the  export  subsidy  as  some  of  the  costs 
of  r.iil  shipment  to  U.S.  ports  now  rire.  The 
administration  now  has  before  it  a  proposal 
from  the  Maritime  Advisory  Committee,  sup- 
ported by  the  unions,  for  a  change  in  the 
maritime  subsidy  program  which  would  en- 
able hulk  carriers  to  compete  at  or  near 
world  market  freight  rates  so  as  to  reduce  or 
ellsitnute  any  added  cost  to  exporters  or  to 
the  farm  program  where  American  vessels 
are  used,  whether  in  a  shipment  to  the  So- 
viet Union  or  in  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
These  and  other  alternative  approaches 
merit  serious  consideration  and  discussion. 
Any  effort  to  arbitrarily  abolish  or  negate 
rs-fiag  protection,  without  putting  a  better 
plan  or  procedtire  in  Its  place,  can  lead  only 
to  the  most  harmful  consequences. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  ready  at  any  time  to  co- 
operate fully  in  any  effort  to  find  a  better 
method  of  achieving  the  objective  sought  by 
the  50-percent  American-flog  requirement. 
We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  misguided 
effort  to  resolve  the  Issue  by  the  arbitrary 
uid  ruthless  elimination  of  that  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  closing  comment,  and  I  hope 
a  concise  one.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  position  that  we  should 
sell  our  food  and  fiber  anywhere  to  im- 
prove our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. I  also  vigorously  support  the  posi- 
tion that  we  should  protect  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
turn now  to  the  amendment  to  the  agri- 
cultural bill  which  relates  to  the  subject 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  now  leaving  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.   Yes. 

Mr.   COOPER.     Before   tlie  Senator 
does  so,  will  he  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McGO\^RN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distincuished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  the  com- 
mittee. Today,  while  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  thought  that 
a  question  was  brought  into  the  debate 
w^hich  does  not  bear  speciflcally  upon 
the  amendment.  As  I  understand,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  licenses  private 
trade  to  make  commercial  sales  of  wheat 
or  other  agricultural  products  to  Russia 
or  to  other  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely con-ect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  to  provide  that 
In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Issues  licenses  to  the  private  trade  for 
commercial  sales  of  wheat  or  other  agri- 
cultural products,  he  shall  not  impose 
on  those  private  commercial  sales  a  con- 
dition which  is  not  imposed  on  other 
commercial  sales. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  exactly 
correct.  As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows,  there  is  no  shipping  restriction  of 
any  kind  on  the  sale  of  many  industrial 
commodities.  All  the  amendment  would 
do  is  to  ask  that  agricultural  commodi- 
ties be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McGOVERN     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  speak  a 
few  momenta  ago.  I  also  read  in  the 
Record  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yesterday.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  raised 
a  question  of  policy  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  should  make  sales  of  wheat 
or  agricultural  products  to  Russia  or 
Communist  countries.  I  believe  that  is 
a  separate  question.  Though  there  is  a 
relationship,  it  is  a  separate  question. 

When  the  question  first  came  before 
the  Senate  in  1963,  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  make  commercial  sales  of  wheat 
to  Russia.  I  opposed  that  Initial  sale  and 
upon  the  following  grounds: 

While  I  know  there  is  no  law  which 
forbids  the  saie  of  wheat  or  other  agri- 
cultural products  to  Russia  or  to  what 
are  termed  nonfriendly  countries,  it  has 
be^n  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
expressed  in  a  number  of  acts,  particu- 
larly acts  relating  to  agriculture,  and  a 
policy  which  has  been  adhered  to,  that 
such  sales  should  not  be  made. 

The  argument  which  I  made  in  1963 — 
and  I  believe  that  I  was  the  first  one 
to  speak  on  the  subject  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — was  to  the  effect  that  be- 
cause such  sales  involved  a  measurable 
change  in  policy,  the  question  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  as  a  change  of  policy,  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee and  by  other  affected  committees. 
so  that  there  would  be  an  expression  of 
either  approval  or  disapproval  by  the 
Congress  as  to  this  change  of  policy. 

I  think  It  is  still  a  major  question. 
and  I  believe  if  it  represents  a  continuing 
and  permanent  change  in  our  policy.  It 
should  be  so  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  should  be  debated 
in  the  Congress  and  before  the  people. 

That  was  my  position  then:  It  is  my 
position  now.  That  being  a  question  of 
policy,  I  hold  with  the  Senator  that  ex- 
port of  agricultural  products  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  com- 
mercial sales  of  all  other  products. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Mi\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield. 

TTNANIMors-CONSEKT   AGBEEMErrr 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  wiilch  I  believe  has  been  cleared 
with  all  Interested  parties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin- 
ning at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer 
on  Monday  next,  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours  on  each  amend- 
ment, 1  hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  pro- 
poser of  the  amendment,  and  the  other 
hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr,  Ellender], 
or  whomever  he  may  designate,  and  that 
there  be  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  the 
time  on  the  bill  to  be  divided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  or  whomever  they  may  des- 
ignate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
majority  leader  agree  to  make  the  time 
on  the  bill  6  hours? 

Mr.  ^L^NSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
wishes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  that  the  6  hours 
would  be  used,  but  as  to  some  amend- 
ments additional  time  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  be  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  President,  I  change  the  request  to 
6  hours  on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ^L\NS^TELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  the  debate 
will  not  extend  into  Tuesday,  if  that  can 
be  avoided,  I  thought  there  ought  to  be 
a  condition  that  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment should  be  germane  to  the  amend- 
ment, because  if  extraneous  subjects  were 
brought  up,  I  do  not  know  when  we 
would  be  through. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  reason- 
able suggestion.  The  agreement  should 
provide  for  the  usual  germaneness  of 
amendments  and  we  should  remind  all 
Senators  that  the  existing  rules  of  the 
Senate  provide  for  germaneness  of  debate 
during  the  first  3  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  one  thing  understood.    I  am 
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thinking  of  the  so-cailed  dairy  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  Senators  PnoxMiRK. 
Magndson.  and  FWlbricht.  I  should  like 
to  msJte  ceriain  that  there  will  be  enough 
time  to  clarify  the  meanln?  of  their 
amendment  and  its  effect,  before  I  agree 
to  the  unanimous-consent  proposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  rea.stiuable  suggestion.  Six  hours 
under  the  bill  should  be  enough.  I 
shoiOd  be  clad  to  yield  time  for  that 
purpiise,  k)ecause  I  want  to  have  the  pro- 
posal clarified.  I  am  receiving  opposing 
views  on  this  subject  and  would  like  to 
know  where  truth  and  equity  lie. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  entry  of  the  fore- 
most advocate  of  oleo  in  the  Senate 
FMr.  FuLBsiGHT)  into  the  matter  of  how^ 
to  run  a  daiiT  progi-am  prompts  me  to 
feel  that  perhaps  it  may  take  a  little 
longer  time  to  get  a  full  clarification. 
I  do  not  underst^ind  how  the  oleo  peo- 
ple happen  to  be  undertaking  to  decide 
what  is  good  for  the  daiiymen  and  the 
butter  producers.  I  notice  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  the  Chamber.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  not  in  the 
Chamber.  I  hope  they  will  be  pi-cpared 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  oleo  people 
are  willing  to  be  so  helpful  in  arranging 
proerams  for  the  butter  manufacturers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection,  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fi-om  Montana? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
an.swer  to  that  one  question. 

Mr  McN.'VM.VRA.  I  have  no  intention 
to  object,  but  since  Senators  are  mak- 
ing claims  for  time,  I  should  like  to  have 
about  30  minutes  to  explain  the  "50-50" 
shipping  item  in  the  bill.  The  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  ai-e 
haviriff  vei-j-  bad  results  under  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  wUl 
have  the  time. 

Mr.  JA\Trs.  Mr.  President.  1  did  not 
hear  the  conditions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  would  be  6 
hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Something  was  said 
about  germaneness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  amendments 
that  are  offered  will  be  germane.  We 
will  stick  to  a  discussion  of  the  bill  and 
any  germane  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  feel  free  to  go 
along  with  that  condition.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  leadership,  but  I  do  not 
believe  germaneness  should  be  a  condi- 
tion. I  believe  the  proposal  as  to  time 
Is  satisfactory.  I  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  Included  a  condition  that  has 
never  been  included  before. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  The  idea  was  to 
keep  out  e.\traneous  subjects,  so  that  we 
would  finish  action  on  ihe  bill  in  time. 
The  provision  is  for  germaneness  of 
amendments,  which  I  might  add  is  the 
usual  pro\'lsion  in  our  unanimous  con- 
sent agreements.  The  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate require  germaneness  of  debate  for 
the  first  3  hours  of  debate  and  our  pro- 
ix>sed  request  is  not  intended  to  modify 
that  provision. 

Mr.  JA\Trs.  As  to  germaneness  of 
the  amendments  I  did  not  want  some 
new   condition  about  germaneness   in- 


cluded in  the  consent  agreement,  as  was 
just  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  does  not  mean 
there  may  not  be  votes  this  afternoon. 
becau.se  amendments  will  be  considered 
having  to  do  wltli  the  subject  of  wheat, 
the  use  of  American  shipping  on  a  50-50 
basis,  and  other  matters.  So  I  sliould 
like  the  Senate  to  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  >'ield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Gladly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  suggested  to  the 
majority  leader  this  morning  that  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  honored 
tonight  by  the  American  PoUtical  Sci- 
ence As.sociation.  It  Ls  a  little  affair 
that  starts  reasonably  early.  I  expressed 
the  hope  there  would  be  no  roUcalls 
after,  let  us  say.  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  likely  there 
will  be  none,  but  we  cannot  give  any 
ironclad  guarantees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Some  amendments 
may  be  considered  as  to  which  a  record 
vote  will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
con-ect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  we  may  have 
votes  on  as  many  amendments  as  can 
be  considered  this  afternoon,  especially 
amendments  to  which  there  is  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  we  may  dis- 
pose of  as  much  of  the  bill  as  to  which 
there  Is  no  serious  objection,  as  iwssible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  complementing  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  the 
Senate  granted  this  afternoon.  I  wish  to 
make  a  further  stipulation  to  the  effect 
that  on  the  dairy  amendment,  if  and 
when  it  is  offered,  there  be  a  time  alloca- 
tion of  1  hour,  the  Ume  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vennont  [Mr.  Aike.v],  the  i-anking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestr>'. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
proponents  of  the  dairy  amendment 
could  not  explain  its  purpose  and  prob- 
able effect  in  half  an  hour,  if  they  can 
do  so  at  all.  I  assume  that  if  30  minutes 
does  not  give  them  enough  time  to  think 
up  the  answers  to  the  questions  whlcii 
I  shall  ask.  we  would  then  be  able  to 
take  tune  on  the  bill  itself  before  a  vote 
is  taken  on  the  amendment. 

I  expect  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  have  all  the 
time  he  needs  on  the  biU  In  discussing 
iteit  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  can  state  their  case 
in  one-half  hour.  If  they  can  do  it  at  all. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  amended  as  stated. 

The  imanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
modified,  and  as  reduced  to  writing'  is 
as  follows : 

DHANIMOtrS-CONSENT    AOREEMTNT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday  Sep. 
tember  13.  1965.  after  the  prnyer.  durlM 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  HR 
9B11.  an  act  to  maintain  farm  Income,  lo 
8taJ31Uze  prices  and  assure  adequate  siip- 
plles  of  agricultural  conunodlciea.  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs,  to  afford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  t«ral  areas 
and  for  other  purposes  <  except  the  so-caUed 
dairy  amendment,  LT  offered,  on  whlcli  de- 
bate shall  be  limited  to  I  hour  to  be  equals 
divided  and  controlled  by  tbe  mover  and  tbs 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  AiitEN  1 1  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  cod- 
trolled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  ,  motion  and  the  Senator  inxn 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellbnde31]  :  Provided.  That  to 
the  event  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  u  In 
favor  of  any  audi  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  iw  con- 
wolled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Provided  furtliet. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  questioa  o! 
the  final  pasage  of  the  said  bill  debate  Etua 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majoritr 
and  minority  leaders;  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  or  the  ssld 
bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Seaatcr 
dtiu'lng  the  consideration  of  any  amendment 
motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President 
turning  now  to  the  wheat  section  of  the 
bill.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj 
and  to  all  the  other  members  of  tliat 
committee  for  the  careful  considemtion 
that  was  given  to  the  important  prob- 
lems of  our  wheat  producers. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  .sei-ve  in  Congress.  I  cannot 
recall  any  time  when  any  committee 
went  more  carefully  into  an  impoitam 
subject  than  our  committee  did  wllli 
reference  to  the  problems  of  wheat 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offerin-" 
this  pfternoon  is  an  important  one.  It 
ciianees  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill 
in  certain  respects,  yet  all  the  efforts 
with  regard  to  this  proposed  amend- 
ment are  designed  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  on  which  our  committee 
agreed. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  respect  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
YotjNol  for  the  special  leadership  he 
provided  in  our  committee  on  behalf  of 
ail  wheat  producers. 

T^e  amendment  now  pending  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  He  wishes  to  suggest  ceruiri 
changes  at  a  later  time  to  further  Im- 
prove the  amendment,  but  the  basic  out- 
line of  the  propo.sa1  has  been  cleared  and 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  with  the  chairman 
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(^  the  committee,  and  with  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  like  to  think  of  this  amend- 
ment as  one  that  is  more  In  the  nature 
of  a  perfecting  proposal  rather  than 
one  that  changes  radically  the  bill  as 
It  emerged  from  committee. 

The  wheat  title  in  the  proposed 
amendment  sets  forth  the  objective  of 
assurin?  producers  not  less  than  SI. 90  a 
bushel  for  their  output.  This  was  the 
objective  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  incorporated  In  the  bill  as  it 
left  the  committee.  My  proposal  Is  that 
the  Senate  accept  this  objective. 

I  nlgicss  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
there  are  two  or  three  little  perfecting 
changes.  On  page  3  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  on  line  6,  'The  ob- 
jective shall  be  to"  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Secretai-y  shall". 
There  are  also  two  changes  on  pages  4 
and  i  that  do  not  change  the  substance 
of  the  bill  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  perfecting  changes  in  the 
imendment  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
modifications  in  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  are  presented 
to  strengthen  the  means  of  assuring 
acliievement  of  the  income  goals  as 
spelled  out  in  the  committee  bill.  To 
make  sure  that  the  income  objective  is 
reached.  It  might  be  well.  In  my  opinion, 
to  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tor of  the  program — the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture— all  the  tools  and  methods 
that  may  be  useful  in  strengthening  farm 
liicome  and  contributing  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  program. 

We  know  that  our  wheat  producers 
currently  receive  income  from  the  mar- 
ket, which  Is  affected  by  the  price  sup- 
port loan,  and  from  the  loan  Itself,  from 
both  domestic  and  export  marketing  cer- 
tificates, and  from  diversion  payments. 
There  is  a  mix  of  those  various  tools 
xhich  make  up  the  income  our  wheat 
farmers  receive.  Each  source  of  that  in- 
come Ls  important  and  may  be  important 
In  the  future.  Sometimes  It  is  difficult 
to  project  ahead  as  to  which  one  Is  the 
most  valuable,  or  the  exact  combination 
!n  which  they  should  be  used,  but  It  is 
my  view  that  every  one  of  those  tools 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tin' of  Agriculture  to  achieve  the  income 
«oals  spelled  out  by  the  committee  in 
the  pending  biU. 

Thus,  my  first  proposal  is  to  modify 
the  wheat  provisions  of  the  bill  so  as  to 
BGTjit  the  issuance  of  domestic  and  ex- 
port marketing  certificates  to  producers. 
As  the  bill  now  stands,  direct  payments 
to  producers  are  permitted,  but  certif- 
icates are  not.  The  certificate  proeram 
Is  DOW  rather  wideJy  accepted.  I  believe. 
It  is  operating  well  enough  so  that  its 
'•ce  in  the  future  could  very  well  be  au- 
thorized, particularly  in  view  of  the  need 
'or  variable  export  certificates,  which  I 
'ball  describe  next. 

These  variable  export  certificates  are 
*e  subject  of  the  second  modification 
In  the  proposed  amendment. 


Tlie  Senate  bill  provides  that  the 
wheat  loan  rate  will  be  set  at  alxjut  the 
world  price.  However,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  world  price  and 
to  maintain  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween domestic  and  world  prices  with- 
out excessive  export  subsidies.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  set  the  value  of  export  mar- 
ket certificates  at  one  level  for  a  whole 
year  without  encountering  some  tmde- 
sirable  results. 

At  pi-esent,  export  certificates  have  a 
fixed  value — 30  cents.  Exporters  buy 
them  at  that  price  regardless  of  the  U.S. 
market  price  of  wheat,  regardless  of  the 
export  price,  and  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  the  export  sub.sldy. 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  exporters  pay 
the  Government  more  for  export  cer- 
tificates than  the  Government  pays  out 
in  the  form  of  export  certificates  issued 
to  producers  and  export  subsidies  to 
exporters,  then  the  Government  is  mak- 
ing money  on  the  export  operation  and 
has  no  way  to  return  it  directly  to 
producers. 

This  shortcoming  couM  be  corrected 
merely  by  providing  a  variable  export 
certificate  which  presents  no  real  prob- 
lem in  administration.  Under  that 
formula,  any  profit  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  export  of  wheat  would 
be  available  to  help  to  cari-y  out  the 
income  objectives  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation: namely,  to  provide  farmers 
with  a  blend  price  of  $1.90  on  our  wheat 
■iutput. 

The  value  of  the  certificate  would  be 
determined  each  day.  It  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  U.S.  price.  Exporters  would  buy  the 
certificates  to  cover  their  operations, 
when  the  VS.  price  is  lower  than  the 
world  price  and  would  receive  refunds 
when  the  U.S.  price  is  higher  than  the 
world  price.  The  Government  would 
operate  a  certificate  pool,  and  any  money 
In  the  pool  at  the  end  of  the  year  would 
l)e  paid  to  producers  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
Thus,  any  profit  made  b>-  the  Govern- 
ment on  exports  of  wheat  would  be 
available  to  help  carry  out  the  income 
objective  of  this  legislation. 

Under  the  present  certificate  i^rogram, 
exports  are  moving  well.  In  the  flist  2 
months  of  this  marketing  year,  dollar 
sales  of  wheat  for  export  were  nearly 
four  times  the  amount  sold  for  export  in 
the  .same  period  a  year  aeo  Export  .sub- 
sidies after  deduction  of  the  30-oent  cer- 
tificate value  are  currently  ranging 
from  a  net  of  24  cents  down  to  a  minus  4 
cents,  depending  on  the  class  of  wheat 
and  tlie  port.  The  point  is  that  our 
wheat  is  being  priced  competitively  with 
tile  aid  of  certificates,  and  our  wheat  is 
moving  out  to  world  market*  with  rela- 
tively little  subsidy  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  strengthens  our  negotiating 
position  with  other  countiies.  which  of 
course  are  always  critical  export  compe- 
tition heavily  backed  by  .subsidies  of  the 
United  States  Treasiu-y  We  would  do 
well  to  keep  the  present  program  method 
available  to  help  us  move  wheat  and  to 
help  us  maintain  the  wheat  farmer's  in- 
come Without  this  modiflwition  to  the 
wheat  section  of  the  bill,  all  export  wheat 
would  t)e  supported  by  payments  out  of 


the  Treasury  along  with  wheat  for 
domestic  use.  and  this  type  of  opei-ation 
leads  to  difficulllei  in  our  trade  negoti- 
ations and  other  relations  with  fnentlly 
countries.  Tlic  variable  export  certifi- 
cates would  improve  our  ability  to  com- 
pete for  world  markets  within  trading 
rules  that  are  acceptable  to  all  competing 
countries. 

My  iliird  and  final  suggestion,  a£  in- 
conwratcd  in  ttie  pending  amendment, 
is  to  safea-uard  the  farmer's  opportunity 
to  substitute  acreages  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  freely  m  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  The  substitution  provision  is 
very  popular  among  farmers  because  it 
enables  them  to  use  their  land  for  the 
crops  to  whicii  it  is  best  adapted  and 
which  seem  to  offer  the  best  chanoc  for 
l^roSt.  A  wheat  fanner  who  does  not  do 
very  well  with  corn  can  plant  wheat  on 
the  acres  that  arc  eligible  for  com  la  the 
feed  grain  program.  And  the  com- 
grower  who  has  little  use  for  wheat  can 
plant  com  on  acres  allotted  to  wheat  in 
the  wheat  program. 

This  substitution  cff  interchange  tan 
take  place  only  when  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  are  kept  ui  proper  rela- 
tionsriips.  The  price  support  loan  rates 
foi-  wheat  and  feed  grains  must  be  closely 
related.  Otherwise,  the  corngrower  will 
h&vz  to  grow  wheat  that  he  does  not  care 
to  grow,  and  the  wheat  producer  will 
have  to  produce  com  or  gram  .sorghum 
We  can  keep  the  substitution  opportu- 
nity open  by  instructing  the  adm.nls- 
tration.  as  this  amendment  does — ^in  set- 
ting wheat  loan  rates — to  take  into  con- 
.sideration  the  world  price  of  wheat  and 
the  relative  feeding  value  of  wheat 
That  amendment,  in  other  wortis.  would 
protect  the  feed  value  of  wheat,  which 
13  important  to  our  wheat  producers  and 
to  the  agricultural  economy.  The 
amendment  1  offer  would  insert  language 
to  this  effect  and  thus  maite  it  cleai-  that 
Congress  wishes  to  maintain  the  legisla- 
tive basis  for  the  jub.nitution  prOTi.";lon. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  with  the  few  modifica- 
tions to  whicli  I  have  referred,  together 
with  those  which  may  be  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  LMr. 
Young  1,  we  believe  that  the  income  ob- 
jectives of  the  pending  legislation  can  be 
achieved.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  have  a  full  kit  of  tools  and  methods 
in  order  to  adapt  the  program  lo  chang- 
ing conditions  over  the  4-year  life  of  the 
act.  The  Nation  wUl  have  the  benefit  of 
a  wheat  prc^ram  which  carries  out  a 
definite  income  objective,  while  permit- 
ting our  abundant  wheat  supplies  to  go 
into  use  both  at  home  and  abroad — not 
Into  expensive,  dead  storage. 

The  proposal  on  wheat  which  I  have 
suggested  will  add  S400  million  in  Irwome 
to  our  wheat  producens  for  each  of  the 
next  4  years.  It  guarantees  100  percent 
of  prarity  on  domestic,  wheat  sales. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  MoK- 
DALE  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena.tor 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  McGOV'EJlN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  First. 
I  wish  to  tlianfe  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  for  his  kind  com- 
ments in  reference  to  my  work  on  this 
wheat  legislation.  I  am  happy  to  point 
out  that  it  was  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  who  was  the  author  of  the  pres- 
ent voluntaiy  wheat  certificate  legisla- 
tion, after  tiie  defeat  of  the  compulsory 
wheat  program  in  the  producer  referen- 
dum some  2  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  the  amendments  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakfeta  is  offer- 
ing are  satisfactorj*.  In  some  respects, 
they  will  make  the  program  more  com- 
plicated, but  I  understand  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  feels  that  most. 
if  not  all.  of  these  changes  are  necessary, 
and  I  am  wllUng  to  accept  them. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  is 
most  Important,  which  I  should  like  to 
have  clarified. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  agrees  that  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  wheat  section  is  that  which 
provides  for  a  guaranteed  minimum  price 
support  of  $1  90  a  bushel. 

The  bill  which  came  from  the  commit- 
tee, and  it  was  my  amendment,  reads, 
on  page  68.  line  18.  as  follows: 

Additional  price  support  for  wheat  shall 
be  made  available  through  payments  in  such 
amount  as  (1)  wUl  bring  the  total  amount  of 
price  support  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion up  to  a  level  not  in  e.xcess  qf  100  per 
centum  ol  the  parity  price  for  wheat  and 
not  less  than  S1.90  per  bushel. 

The  language  which  came  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  w-hich 
language  I  believe  the  Department  is 
pressing,  seems  to  change  this  in  a  very 
important  way.  It  reads,  on  page  3.  un- 
der section  2.  of  the  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  establishing  the  level  of  price  support 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  In  establish- 
ing the  rates  of  diversion  payments  for  di- 
verting acreage  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 339,  the  objective  shall  be  to  assure  a 
total  amount  of  returns  to  producers.  In- 
cluding any  proceeds  from  export  marlcetlng 
certificates,  at  a  level  not  less  than  S1.90  per 
bushel. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  wrong 
in  that  it  includes  all  producer  returns. 
That  could  mean  that  premiums  a 
farmer  might  receive  for  high  quality 
wheat  when  sold  on  a  cash  market  would 
be  Included  in  this  computation. 

It  would  establish  a  very  complicated 
and  unacceptable  procedure.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  was  the  Intent  of  the 
comtnittce.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

I  have  some  language  to  suggest  which 
will  cover  this.  This  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  staff.  It 
may  be  subject  to  some  technical 
changes.  However.  I  believe  that  it 
would  accomplish  what  we  want  to  do. 
The  language  reads: 

The  level  of  price  support  pursuant  to 
paragraph  il)(ai  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  for  which  domestic  marlcetlng 
certlScates  are  Issued  to  producers,  plus  the 
level  of  price  support  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(l)(b|  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  for  which  domestic  marketing  cer- 
tificates are  not  issued,  plus  diversion  pay- 
ments for  dlvertmg  acreage  under  subsec- 
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tlon  (a)  of  section  339,  plus  the  proceeds     more  or  less  to  guarantee  to  the  whM, 
from    export    marketing    certlfloates    shall,     farmers  a  minimum  sum  a  bushel 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  admlnlst-j. 
tion  sent  up  wheat  provisions  unde- 
which  the  consumer  would  have  paid  i 
larger  part  of  the  cost  of  this  program. 
There  was  such  opposition  m  the  Houa 
to  raising  the  cost  to  the  consumer  tha- 
the  House  amended  the  administratict 
bill  to  keep  the  amount  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer at  the  same  level  as  in  the  pass 
The  objective  of  the  House  wa.s  to  at"- 
tain  a  blended  support  price  of  at  leas 
$1.81  a  bushel.  Pursuant  to  that  objec- 
tive, I  suggested  a  method  to  attain  ths; 
goal.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakotj 
had  a  different  proposal  that  would  i'. 
crease  that  goal  from  $1.81  to  S1.90.  lii 
committee  considered  this  proposal  a* 
length  and  finally  agreed  to  it.  Thai 
was  no  opposition. 

As  I  understand  the  amendfnent  thai 
Is  now  being  proposed,  the  same  goil 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  would  be 
attained  through  a  different  mcthoc 
without  any  further  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  blend  price  will  not  be  less 
than  S1.90.  We  are  trying  to  reach  tht 
same  goal  for  the  producer  of  whea: 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  method  ol 
attainment. 

I  tinderstand  that  one  of  the  amend- 
ments which  has  been  added  would  pro- 
vide for  obtaining  a  part  of  the  $1,90  a 
bushel  through  diversion  payments  ot 
the  diversion  required  as  a  result  of  re- 
ducing the  national  acreage  allotmen; 
beloW'  55  million  acres. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  really  ibe 
essential  difference  between  the  tio 
plans.  As  I  understand  the  situation. 
the  program  more  or  less  would  retain 
and  maintain  the  certificate  program 
which  was  worked  on  a  few  years  ago, 
but  by  counting  the  diversion  payments 
just  mentioned  and  returns  from  a  var.- 
able  export  certificate,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
port price,  is  designed  to  give  the  pro- 
ducer a  blended  return  of  $1.90  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  tin 
amendment,  as  modified,  changes  the 
wheat  provisions  of  the  bill  to  provide 
for: 

First.  The  Issuance  of  domestic  mar- 
keting certificates  to  producers. 

Second.  Price  support  for  wheat  ac- 
companied by  domestic  marketing  cer- 
tificates at  as  near  parity  as  practicable, 
but  not  less  than  S2.50  per  bushel. 

Third.  Price  support  for  noncertlficate 
wheat  at  a  level  not  more  than  parity, 
determined  after  consideration  of  com- 
petitive world  prices  of  wheat,  feed  value 
In  relation  to  feed  grains  and  the  feed 
grain  price  support  level. 

Fourth.  A  total  return  to  producers  of 
not  less  than  $1.90  per  bushel  from  firs! 
support  prices;  second,  payments  on  the 
diversion  required  as  a  result  of  reduc- 
ing the  allotment  below  55  million  acres: 
and  third,  proceeds  from  a  new  t5T>e  of 
export  marketing  certificate. 

Fifth.  An  export  marketing  certificate 
which  would  be  sold  to  exporters  at  an 
amount    determined    on   a   daily   basis 


when  averaged  over  the  projected  yield  of  the 
national  average  allotment,  be  not  less  than 
81.90  per  bushel. 

While  it  may  be  subject  to  some  tech- 
nical changes,  this  Is  what  we  need,  I 
believe,  to  accomplish  what  we  set  out  to 
do  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  truly  an 
expert  In  this  field  of  wheat  legislation. 
He  Is  a  wheat  farmer  himself. 

As  I  understand  the  language  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  read.  It  would  firm  up  and 
spell  out  in  greater  detaU  exactly  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  this  legis- 
lation. As  the  Senator  states,  it  is  in- 
tended to  assure  the  farmers  of  full  parity 
on  their  domestic  production  so  tliat 
when  blended  with  the  export  wheat,  we 
would  end  with  a  total  blend  price  of  not 
less  than  $1.90  a  bushel. 

I  believe  tliat  the  language  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  proposed 
makes  good  sense  and  that  It  should  be 
incorporated  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  accept 
this  language? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  Incorporate 
the  language  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  kindness  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota In  accepting  the  language  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Yotmc  1 . 

I  believe  that  this  langitage  clarifies 
the  amendment.  I  believe  that  both  Sen- 
ators are  probably  trying  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose. 

The  language  that  has  been  submitted 
would  definitely  assure  the  S1.90  a  bushel 
price  for  wheat,  regardless  of  protein 
content  or  any  of  the  other  items  that 
enter  into  the  cost  on  the  farm. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  had 
a  good  point.  If  we  must  analyze  evei-y 
Phase  that  enters  into  the  cost.  It  would 
be  such  a  complicated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  it  would  not  be  operative. 

This  is  a  very  worthy  suggestion.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  acceptance  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  of  this 
modification  to  his  amendments.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  sole  objective  of  the  modi- 
fication Is  to  assure  the  farmer  a  mini- 
mum blended  price  support  of  $1.90  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  to 
make  sure  that  that  language  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  It  is  comforting  to 
have  the  words  of  reassurance  from  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
section  entailed  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  discussed  pro  and  con 
for  some  lime.    The  committee  desired 
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itlcb  would  make  U.S.  wheat  and  flour 

competitive  without  disrupting  world 
prices. 

gxth.  Issuance  of  export  marketing 

a.tificates  to  producers  at  the  end  of 

-be  niarkeling  year  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

-[■ns  value  of  such  certificates  would  be 

lijsed  on  the  total  amount  received  from 
aporters  less  the  total  amount  of  wheat 

3pon  subsidies  paid  to  exporters. 

The  maximum  cost  of  certificates  to 
processors  would,  as  In  the  committee 
Mil.  be  not  more  than  the  difference  be- 

nr£«n  the  loan  level  and  $2  for  1966.  with 

jacretionary  authority  In  the  Secretary 

0  Increase  it  up  to  the  difference  be- 
■leen  tlie  loan  level  and  parity  In  sub- 
sequent years  if  bread  prices  rose. 

The  amendment  also  strikes  out  the 
provision  in  the  committee  bill  which 
xould  have  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
.ciispend  the  requirement  that  processors 
acquire  certificates. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
ciiairmanof  the  committee,  I  had  a  full 
iiscussion  on  the  matter  before  the  com- 
isittee  and  went  into  every  phase  of 
iese  payments.  I  have  no  objection  to 
jrreeln?  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Again  I  express 
jppreclation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  consideration  through- 
oiit  the  hearings,  not  only  on  the  wheat 
section,  but  on  other  complex  sections 
of  the  legislation.  No  one  could  have 
possibly  been  more  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate toward  the  other  members  of 
fie  committee  than  was  our  chairman, 
aie  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
:is].  So  I  very  much  appreciate  his 
nipport  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  are  no  further 
comments,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
jmendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   [Mr.  McGovebn],   as   modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
{testlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
aent,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  'No.  437> ,  as  modified, 
las  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  64,  Une  12.  after  the  period,  add 
'•ia  following :  "Whenever  a  wheat  marketing 
lUocailon  program  Is  In  effect  for  any  mar- 
tetlng  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  ( 1 ) 
'3e  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  year 
'blch  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  he  estl- 
litea  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food 
PToducts  for  consumption  in  the  tJmted 
sates,  and  (3)  the  national  allocation  pcr- 
OTtage  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the 
Pfrctntage  which  the  national  marketing 
location  is  of  the  amount  of  the  national 
airketlng  quota  for  wheat  that  would  be 
:^:ermlned  for  such  marketing  year  If  a 
laUonal  marketing  quota  for  such  year  had 
^«a  proclaimed  less  the  expected  production 
^  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which 
in  not  be  In  compliance  with  the  requlre- 
-ats  of  the  program.  Each  form  shall  re- 
-«fe  a  wheat  marketing  aUocatlon  for  such 
^rketlng  year  equal  to  the  number  of 
•ahels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
"T  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
"3eat  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  mul- 
^P'rtng  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 
"7  tie  national  allocation  percentage.*' 

On  page  68.  strike  out  lines  10  through 
■'.  and  substitute  the  following: 

"'I) '3)  price  support  for  wheat  accom- 
tmled  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at 
•1*  per  centimi  of  the   parity  price  or   aa 
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near  thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines 
practicable,  but  In  no  event  less  than  C2.50 
per  bushel,  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  not 
accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  In  excess  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  taking  Into  consideration  com- 
petitive world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains, 
and  the  level  at  which  price  support  Is  made 
available  for  feed  grains." 

On  page  68,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  down  through  Une  21  on  page  69  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"(2)  The  level  of  price  support  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  (a)  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  for  which  domestic  market- 
ing certificates  are  Issued  to  producers,  plus 
the  level  of  price  support  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (l)(b)  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  for  which  domestic  mar- 
keting certificates  are  not  Issued,  plus  diver- 
sion payments  for  diverting  acreage  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  339.  plus  the  pro- 
ceeds from  export  marketing  certificates 
shall,  when  averaged  over  the  projected  yield 
of  the  national  acreage  allotment,  be  not 
less  than  81  90  per  bushel." 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  line  9.  strike 
out  down  through  line  4  on  page  68  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"(f  I  Section  379e  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  tiie  end  thereof  the  following : 
'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
.\ct.  Commodity  Credit  Oorportlon  shall  sell 
marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  wheat 
crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
food  products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less 
any  amount  by  which  price  support  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  marketing 
certificates  exceeds  S2  per  bushel;  except  that 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  bread  In  the  tJnlted  States  has  In- 
creased following  enactment  of  the  Pcx>d  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
tary may  Increase  such  price  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  face  value  of  such  certifi- 
cates. The  exception  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1966  crop.'  " 

On  page  72.  after  line  25.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(21  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'only  with  respect 
to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1965'  and  substituting  'with  re- 
spect to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1965  through  1969'." 

On  page  65.  strike  out  lines  12  through  23. 

On  page  72.  beginning  on  line  24  change 
the  semicolon  to  a  period,  and  strike  out 
down  through  line  25. 

On  page  63.  lines  8  to  10.  strike  out  "by 
striking  out  'not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates."  and  substituting  'under  section 
107(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,'  and 
(3)". 

On  page  75,  between  lines  18  and  17.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Section  379d(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  substituting  the 
following:  'The  cost  of  the  export  marketing 
certificates  per  bushel  to  the  exporter  shall 
be  that  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  daily  basis  which  would  make  United 
States  wheat  and  wheat  flour  generally  com- 
petitive m  the  world  market,  ovoid  disrup- 
tion of  world  market  prices,  and  fulflU  the 
International  obligations  of  the  nnlted 
States' 

"Section  379c(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  In  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence beginning  with  the  words  'United 
States'  and  substituting  the  following: 
"United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  export  marketing 
certificates  to  eligible  producers  at  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  on  a  pro  rata  basts. 


For  such  purposes,  the  value  per  bushel 
of  export  marketing  certificates  shall  be  an 
average  of  the  total  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  export  marketing  certificate'  during 
the  marketing  year  after  deducting  the  total 
amount  of  wheat  export  subsidies  paid  to 
exporters." 

"Section  379c(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  ex- 
port certificates  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  level  of  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  export  certificates  exceeds 
the  level  of  price  support  for  nonceniflcate 
W'heat.'  " 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Thursday. 
September  9.  1965,  there  appeared  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  John  Herlmg, 
commenting  on  what  is  known  as  sec- 
tion 703  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fore.stry,  which  sets 
forth  certain  fipures  on  the  cost  of  wheat, 
designed  to  indicate  that  the  U.S.  50- 
percent  shipping  requirement  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  .sale  of  American  wheat.  I 
was  surprised  to  read  these  figures,  be- 
cause I  had  never  heard  th.em  before.  I 
cliecked  them  carefully  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  agricultural 
service,  and  find  on  proper  analysis,  that 
they  prove  the  point  of  those  of  us  who 
have  charged  that  this  restriction  pre- 
vents the  sale  of  American  wheat  rather 
than  improves  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Herlinc.  together  with  my 
analysis  with  respect  to  it,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  arialysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Whe.w  Rhtearb 
(By  John  Herllngi 

A  great  storm  has  been  whipped  up  In  the 
Wheat  Belt  over  the  alleged  bullheadedness 
of  the  American  maritime  unions  on  the 
subject  of  wheat  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

According  to  some  farm  State  Senators, 
notably  Senators  Grorge  McGov"ern,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Dakota,  and  Walter  Mon-d.ile. 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  more  than  a  quarter 
billion  bushels  could  be  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Union  were  It  not  for  the  blocking  tactics  of 
the  American  labor  movement. 

It  appears  that  the  American  unions  Insist 
on  sticking  to  the  agreement  brought  about 
in  1963  by  President  Kennedy  and  nailed 
down  under  President  Johnson,  This  caUs 
for  the  export  of  U.S.  wheat  on  a  50-50  ship- 
ment basis:  at  least  half  to  go  in  U.S.  ships 
and  the  rest  in  fc-elgn-flag  ships. 

Because  of  the  superior  wage  scales  and 
employment  conditions  on  U.S.  ships,  VS. 
shipping  costs  are  higher  than  those  charged 
by  foreign-flag  ships.  While  U.S.  unions 
would  be  ready  to  ship  wheat  abroad,  they 
believe  that  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hard-won  U.S.  living  and  working 
standards.  They  also  maintain  that  ship- 
ment of  more  than  50  percent  grain  In  for- 
eign-flag ships  could  prove  another  blow  to 
the  diminishing  U.S.  maritime  Industry. 

In  the  meantime  Senators  McGo\*ern  and 
MONDALE  have  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill  which  calls  for  the  relaxation 
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of  the  foreign -flag  restrict  tons  ss  applied  to 
whCBt  shipments. 

Union  spokesmen  express  pruzzlement  not 
ao  much  about  the  concern  of  farni  State 
Senators  for  their  constituents  which  they 
regnrd  oa  natural — but  about  the  nature  of 
the  attack  on  the  labor  position. 

First  of  all.  say  the  AFL-CIO  spokesmen, 
the  l£fiue  here  is  not  the  sole  of  wheat  but 
the  size  of  the  proflt  which  the  Continental 
and  the  CnrgUl  grain  companies  want  to 
malce  on  the  export  deal.  Already  the  Rus- 
sians have  bought  from  Canada  for  »2.21  a 
bushel  the  same  quality  of  grain  which  the 
ejtportcrs  can  buy  in  Galveston  for  S1.74. 
With  an  ejcport  subsidy  of  50  cents  a  bushel, 
tills  brings  the  cost  doWti  to  S1.24.  At  this 
point  a  series  of  charges  are  added:  3  cents  a 
bushel  for  loading.  54  cents  a  bushel  for 
US.-flag  ships  and  30  cents  for  an  export 
certificate — which  brings  the  export  price 
up  to  82  11  a  bushel,  as  compared  with 
the  i2Jil  paid  by  the  U.S.S.R.  for  Canadian 
wheat.  Even  If  all  the  wheat  were  shipped  in 
U.S.  vessels,  the  wheat  exporters  would  still 
be  malting  a  good  profit.  If  the  wheat  is 
shipped  50-50  between  forelgn-fiag  ships  and 
VS.  ships,  under  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
agreement,  the  wheat  exporters  would  be 
making  a  handiome  S41  militon  profit.  But 
if  the  agreement  were  ecrnpped  and  the 
wheat  were  shipped  In  foreign-flag  ships 
alone,  the  export  companies  would  harvest 
a  !90  million  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  trie  AFL-CIO  spokesmen 
declare  the  unions  are  not  arbitrary  or  In- 
flexible on  the  whole  issue.  But  so  far.  they 
s<iy — contrary  to  the  Impression  created  by 
a  spate  of  stories  on  the  subject — neither 
President  Johnson.  Vice  President  Hcm- 
PHi'iT.  Commerce  Secretary  Connor,  Labor 
Secretary  Wlrtz.  Agriculture  Secretary  Free- 
man, or  even  the  Senators  involved,  have 
talked  to  APL-CIO  President  George  Meany. 
Nor.  says  the  AFL-CIO.  has  any  proposition 
been  placed  before  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  which  was  set  up  In  1994  to  han- 
dle such  problems,  following  a  similar  crisis 
on  wheat  shipments 

Analtsis 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Dally  News,  a 
column  by  John  Hc-rling  puts  forward  the 
dubious  thesis  that  the  American  bottoms 
requirement  is  not  preventing  wheat  sales 
to  Russia  at  all.  The  author  quotes  some 
figures  which,  he  argues,  show  that  even  II 
all  our  grain  were  shipped  In  American  ves- 
sels to  Russia,  our  wheat  exporters  could 
still  make  a  sizable  profit  at  existing  prices. 

UnTortijinately.  the  figures  Herllng  uses  are 
simply  Inaccurate-  He  quotes  the  price  of 
82  21  a  bushel  paid  by  the  Russians  for 
wheat  they  bought  in  Canada,  and  argues 
thdt,  using  trs.-flag  ships,  we  could  sell 
wheat  abroad  for  *2-Il  a  bushel.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  apparently  does  not  realize  that 
the  82.21  price  he  uses  for  Can.adlan  wheat 
IS  really  a  price  In  Canadian  dollars.  At  the 
August  12  exchange  rate  of  92.78,  this  would 
tjanslate  to  a  price  of  roughly  42.06  in 
Tj.S.  dollars.  This  means  that  the  relevant 
comparison  is  between  $2.08  a  bushel  for 
Canadian  wheat,  and  13.11  a  bushel  tor 
American  wheat  in  American  botfcms. 

Mr.  Herling's  article  also  demonstrates 
some  other  unfortunate  misunderstandings. 
He  writes  as  though  the  issue  coiictjriis  all  of 
America.-!  wheat  shipments  abroiid.  or  all  of 
American  cosh  wheat  sales.  In  fact,  no  one 
Is  questioning  the  oO-percent  bottoms  re- 
quirement for  Public  Law  480  grain  sales, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  50-pejcent 
restriction  on  commercial  sales  to  countries 
other  than  those  In  the  Soviet  bloc 

I  think  it  is  important  to  get  the  real  facts 
here.  The  latest  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice figures  estimate  that  the  No.  3  Umltoba 
wheat  sold  by  Canada  to  the  Russians  has  a 


elellvered  price,  at  Odessa,  of  S76.82  a  metric 
ton.  The  comparable  American  grade  Is  No. 
1  Heavy  Northern  Spring.  15-percent  protein. 
This  wheat,  on  September  I,  1865,  had  a 
delivered  price,  at  Odessa,  of  679.12  a  ton, 
when  sent  50  percent  in  American  bottoms. 

latest  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  the  extra  cost  per  ton 
of  sending  wheat  In  50  percent  American 
bottoms  is  about  S3. 

II  we  subtract  this  from  the  present  de- 
livered price  of  American  wheat  to  Odessa, 
S79,12.  we  can  conclude  that,  II  It  were  not 
for  the  American  bottoms  requirement,  we 
could  supply  wheat  to  the  Russians  at  Odes- 
sa for  $76.12,  aljout  70  cents  less  than  the 
Russians  are  paying  the  Canadians  for  equiv- 
alent wheat. 

It  seems  to  be  alleged  in  Mr.  Herling's  ar- 
ticle that  the  high  present  American  price — 
$79.12  a  ton  delivered  at  Odessa  In  50  percent 
American  bottoms — includes  excessive  profits 
for  the  American  wheat  export  companies, 
and  that  they  could  afford  to  provide  wheat 
at  much  lower  cost.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  very  much  substance  to  this  argument. 
Wheat  exporting  is  a  very  competitive  busi- 
ness, and  this  fact  tends  to  drive  profits 
down.  According  to  exports  in  the  Grain 
Division  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
a  profit  of  31  per  ton  Is  a  very  good  one  on 
such  large  sc«ae  sales,  and  such  sales  are 
often  made  on  profits  very  much  smaller 
than  this,  even  less  than  25  cents  a  ton. 

Thus  any  claim  that  the  difference  between 
the  present  delivered  prices  of  comparable 
American  and  Canadian  wheat — roughly  82.30 
a  ton — Is  due  to  profit  margins  of  wheat 
exporters  simply  does  not  make  very  much 
sense. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  s-Aid  today — both  for  and 
against  the  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  the  wheat  shipments  authorized  un- 
der this  act  must  go  in  American  bot- 
toms. What  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that 
httle  if  anjrthing  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

A  substantial  number  of  our  shippins 
lines  receive  Government  operating  sub- 
sidies— the  purpose  being  to  enable  the 
American  flags  with  their  higher  operat- 
ing costs  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
flag  lines.  The  theory  behind  such  a 
program  is  excellent.  Howe\-eT,  the  ac- 
tual e.\perience  is  much  more  sobering. 

The  experiences  which  1  have  in 
mind  relate  specifically  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and 
may  be  unique  to  this  area. 

However,  as  this  Great  Lakes  area 
comprises  the  heartland  of  American 
manufacturing  and  farming,  as  well  as 
being  one  of  the  largest  taxpajing  areas 
of  our  country,  I  firmly  believe  that  It  is 
entitled  to  fair  and  equal  treatment, 
especially  by  those  shipping  lines  re- 
ceiving Government  operating  subsidies. 
The  opposite,  1  am  sad  to  say.  Is  true. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  owes  much 
of  Its  remarkable  progress  thus  far  to 
the  efforts  of  the  foreign-flag  shipping 
lines  who  have  been  prlinariiy'^  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  this  fourth 
seacoast. 

It  seems  that  the  American-flag  lines, 
knowing  they  automatically  must  re- 
ceive 100  percent  of  military  cargoes  and 
50  percent  of  all  other  cargoes  shipped 
under  Government  programs,  are  satis- 
fled  to  wait  and.  therefore,  force  the 
cargoes  to  come  to  them  at  tidewater 
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ports  of  their  choosing.    Many  of  these 
lines,  I  might  add.  are  subsidized. 

In  theoi-y.  it  should  be  cheaper  to  ship 
directly  to  Europe  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area  where  products  are  manufactured 
rather  than  transport  those  producu 
overland  to  tidewater  ports  and  then 
ship  them  to  Europe. 

But  because  the  American-fiag  Una 
have  jacked  up  the  Great  Lakes  to  Eu- 
rope freight  rales  so  high  on  cargoes  with 
military  potential,  direct  shipments  from 
Great  Lakes  ports  to  European  destina- 
tions have  been  virtually  ehminated 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  subsidies  to  U.S. -flag  lines  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign- 
flag  lines.  But  m  the  case  of  the  Greaj 
Lakes  this  purpose  has  not  been  realized 
For  example,  on  military-type  items 
being  shipped  to  Eurof)e.  the  ocean  rates 
from  tidewater  ports  for  all  lines,  foreigs 
and  domestic,  and  the  foreign-flas  lines 
rates  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Europe, 
are  almost  identical. 

But  American-flag  line  rates  from  the 
lake  ports  to  Europe,  despite  the  Federal 
subsidy,  are  65  percent  higher  than  m 
foreign-flag  ships.  This  same  situaOon 
generally  holds  true  for  most  other  car- 
goes originating  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
Under  the  law.  ino  percent  of  militarj 
cargoes  must  be  shipped  in  American 
bottoms.  However,  military  cargoes 
shipped  from  Great  Lakes  ports  have 
dropped  from  a  high  of  151,000  measure- 
ment tons  in  1962  to  an  estimated  low 
this  year  of  only  45,000  measuremen; 
tons.  ' 

What  is  the  reason  for  this? 
Well,  when  it  comes  time  to  ship  these 
military  products  manufactured  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area,  as  required  by  law  in 
Anierican  bottoms,  American  ships  mys- 
teriously just  are  not  available  at  Great 
Lakes  ports.  And  so  the  cargoes  must 
be  transported  overland,  at  greater  cost, 
to  tidewater  ports,  where  American  line 
ships  are  available  to  carry  them. 

However.  In  this  instance,  the  Defence 
Department  must  share  an  equal  portion 
of  the  blame. 

For  example,  in  1964.  89.5  percent  of 
aU  mUitaiy  cargoes  canied  on  ships  char- 
tered by  the  Defense  Department  came 
from  the  Great  Lakes  area,  but  were  ac- 
tually shipped  via  tidewater  ports. 

This  action  is  contrary  to  a  study  made 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  1961  to 
which  the  use  of  controlled  ships  was  rec- 
ommended to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
landed  costs  via  lake  ports. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on 
section  703.  I  firmly  believe  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  by  the  Sen- 
ate toward  taking  whatever  action  It 
deems  necessary  to  insure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  gettinp  a  fair  and  just  retura 
for  its  subsidy  dollar. 

This  should  include,  I  believe,  a  study 
into  the  current  method  of  subsidy  pay- 
ments. Further,  it  should  result  in  the 
development  of  a  method  whereSy  all 
areas  of  the  country  would  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  American-flag  line  .sub- 
sidies, for  which  we  all  pay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  giving  some  thought  to  section 
703.  about  which  there  has  been  discus- 
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aon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  yes- 
teniay  and  today.  May  I  say.  in  all 
iranktiess,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MoNDAi.t:l. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
DBicota  IMr.  McGoverhI,  and  others, 
and  I  am  delighted  we  have  had  this 
chance  to  discuss  the  matter  out  in  the 
open  50  a  better  understanding  could 
belter  be  achieved. 

I  do  not  feel  wheat  should  be  penalized 
St  the  expense  of  everj-  other  commodity. 
If  we  are  going  to  penalize  wheat,  why 
00  we  not  penalize  all  the  other  com- 
modities which  are  sent  abroad  with- 
out any  of  the  burdens  and  drawbacks 
tliat  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  wheat? 
In  other  words,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues from  the  wheat-producing  States 
in  saying  all  we  want  is  the  same  kind 
of  fair  deal  for  wheat  that  other  com- 
modities are  given  when  they  are  sold 
overseas. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  as  are  other 
Senators,  that  some  days  ago  a  resolu- 
iion  was  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symincton]  , 
seeking  to  Investigate  an  additional 
rsmiflcatlon  of  this  existing  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  shipments  of  wheat 
abroad.  That  resolution  Is  now  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Just 
today  I  had  a  talk  with  the  distinguished 
scdiig  chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpahkmanI. 
He  told  me  hearings  had  been  scheduled 
an  the  McGovern-Symington  resolution 
for  Monday  next. 

Therefore,  if  Senators  would  agree,  and 
most  especially  those  from  the  same  area 
ihat  I  come  from,  the  wheat-producing 
in;a,  I  would  like  at  this  time,  on  my 
own  Initiative,  because  of  the  fact  that 
a  hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday  and 
the  resolution  will  in  all  Ukelihood  be 
reported  out — I  repeat,  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility at  this  time,  even  thougli  I 
favor  it— to  move  to  strike  section  703. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Committee 
m  Foreign  Relations  will  agree  that  Uie 
eating  policy  Is  unwLse  and  when  the 
resolution  returns  to  this  Chamber  for 
consideration,  we  will  have  the  benefit 
ol  the  considered  judgment  not  only  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  but  also 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deUghted  to 
?ic!d. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  believe  the  discus- 
Son  ,".nd  debate  that  have  been  engen- 
dered by  section  703,  and  as  contained  in 
the  committee  report,  have  already  ticen 
most  useful  In  creating  a  broader  pubUc 
understanding  of  wliat  is  involved.  The 
section  was  unanimously  approved  by 

the  Agriculture  Committee 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
'fie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deUghted  the 
Senator  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
section  703  was  unanimously  approved 
^  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
uid  Forestry.  When  the  matter  is  in- 
vestigated thoroughly  the  wisdom  of  the 


propasal  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Mokdale]  Is  clear. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  think  it  Is  significant.  In 
terms  of  expressing  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing, that  after  a  substantial  discussion  of 
the  committee,  it  was  felt  that  the  50- 
percent  limitation  was  very  unfair  to  the 
agriculture  economy,  denied  improve- 
ment in  the  international  balance-of- 
pa.vmenls  situation,  and  did  not  hurt  the 
Communist  bloc  In  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  whatever.  It  simply  gives  us  50 
percent  of  nothing. 

Sine*  the  discussion  on  this  matter  has 
come  up  time  and  time  again,  there  has 
come  to  Bttf-ntion  the  existence  of  a 
memorandum  from  the  legal  section  of 
the  State  Department  indicating  that  30 
existing  laws  are  probably  being  violated 
in  principle  by  the  50  percent  American 
bottom  requirement.  In  line  with  that, 
the  heai-inus  by  the  Forei?n  Relatioiis 
Committee,  set  for  next  Monday,  on  the 
resolution  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  SvMiNGTON]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [  Mr.  McGoveru  ] ,  arc  well 
in  order. 

I  am  100  percent  enthusiastically  In 
favor  of  section  703.  but  in  line  with  that 
information,  and  because  further  infor- 
mation will  strengthen  that  view,  I  there- 
fore do  not  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
understanding  shown  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
know  how  much  this  means  to  him,  and 
how  Interested  he  is  in  this  particular 
section.  I  have  discussed  with  him  the 
value  of  adding  the  consideration  and 
deliberations  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Corhmlitee  to  the  existing  arguments  so 
ably  developed  and  articulated  by  him. 

I  note  that  since  we  started  the  col- 
loquy the  dijitinguished  acting  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
returned  to  the  floor.  I  wish  to  repeat, 
so  he  inay  either  confli-m  or  deny  tlie 
statement  I  made,  that  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  hold  hearings  on  tJie  Mc- 
Govern-Symington resolution  on  Mon- 
day next  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield:' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said  is  cor- 
rect. Earlier  today  I  had  discussed  with 
the  staff  director  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  our  agenda  for  Mon- 
day's meeting.  This  resolution  was  in- 
cluded. Tills  was  the  first  I  knew  of  the 
move  to  strike  the  section  out.  We  will 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ■> 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
was  stated  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  the 
proposal  that  Is  Included  in  section  703 
was  adopted  by  the  committee  unani- 
mously. Although  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
appointed that  it  should  be  abandoned 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  there  is  yet  a  possibility 


that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
may  take  a  little  stronger  action  than  we 
did.  twcause  section  703  simply  states 
that  it  k  the  sense  of  Congress  that  such 
and  such  be  done 

All  this  came  about,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  late  Pre.sident  John  F.  Kennedy 
agreed  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia.  One  of 
the  conditions  he  imposed  by  Executive 
order  was  that  at  !ca.":t  50  percent  of  the 
wheat  sold  to  Russia  be  shipped  in  Amer- 
ican vessels. 

There  is  no  law  at  all  on  the  statute 
books  with  respect  to  that  problem.  As 
the  majority  leader  has  stated,  why 
should  we  restrict  the  shipment  of  wheat 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  re- 
striction whatever  on  any  other  com- 
modity sent  abroad  to  countries  who  de- 
sire to  buy  from  us? 

I  am  hopeful  that  if  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  takes  up  this  matter, 
they  will  come  in  with  something  of  sub- 
stance upon  which  the  Senate  may  act  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  think  we  have  suflicient  protection  in 
the  law  at  present,  as  regards  the  ship- 
ment of  wheat  and  other  surplus  com- 
modities, under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. That  restriction  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time,  and  since  that  wheat 
is  more  or  less  u.=ed  to  effectuate  our  for- 
eign policy,  there  has  never  been  any  se- 
rious objection  to  the  requirement  of 
50-50  shipment  in  American  bottoms  un- 
der Public  Law  480. 

But  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  other 
commodities  which  we  sell  for  dollars  In 
the  regular  course  of  trade,  to  impose 
restrictions  on  wheat — or  in  fact  on  any 
commodity — 1  Uiink  is  wrong,  no  matter 
to  whom  the  commodity  is  sold.  All  com- 
modities should  be  treated  similarly.  I 
again  express  the  hope  that  if.  as  and 
when  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
deals  with  the  subject.  It  does  not  put  it 
in  the  sense  of  Congress,  but  makes  it 
legal. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
certainly  not  oppose  the  motion  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  in  regard  to  removine  sec- 
tion 703. 

I.  too,  am  somewhat  disappointed  that 
we  do  not  get  action  immediately,  but 
on  the  other  hand.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. Our  ranlting  majority  member 
on  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SfarkmanI  has  just  stated 
that  the  committee  will  begin  hearings 
Monday. 

This  is  an  issue  upon  which  we  should 
get  action,  and  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
get  action  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
realize  that  any  action  coming  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  would  probably 
not  only  have  to  pass  tills  body,  but  the 
other  body  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol, in  order  to  become  law.  But  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  resolved,  and  I 
hope  we  can  get  early  action. 

For  that  reason.  I  shall  certainly  not 
oppose  tlie  removal  of  the  section,  but 
sincerely  hope  for  early  action  on  some 
such  resolution . 
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Mr.    DOMIOTCK.     Mr.    President,    I 

wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  the  action  he 
has  taken.  I  think  it  points  up  the 
degree  of  interrelationship  which  seems 
to  e.xist — and  sometimes  it  Is  unfortu- 
nate— between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  strikes  me  that  since  this  issue  af- 
fects so  many  different  branches  of  our 
Government  and  so  many  facets  of  our 
foreign  relations,  nothing  could  be  better 
than  to  cet  it  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  so  that  they  may 
consider  it  at  some  length.  I  am  happy 
to  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  McGO\'ERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  state  that  I  subscribe 
completely  to  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  and  with  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellesder],  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  and  the 
others  who  liavc  spoken. 

I  think  the  route  now  proposed  Is  the 
most  practical  one  for  us  to  take.  The 
case  has  been  made  on  the  Senate  floor, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  a  very  compelling 
fashion.  There  seems  to  be  some  indi- 
cation that  on  the  administration  side. 
In  maritime  circles,  and  elsewhere,  there 
is  willingness  to  take  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  look  at  this  restriction,  which 
is  helping  no  one  and  hurting  many  parts 
of  our  economy,  and  which  may  in  fact 
be  in  open  violation  of  some  of  our  sacred 
treaty  obligations. 

It  IS  to  that  latter  question  that  my 
resolution  which  will  be  heard  before  the 
Foreign  Relatior.s  Comniittee  on  Monday 
is  directed. 

So  I  am  happy  to  support  the  motion 
of  the  di.stlngiiished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  iL\NSFIELX).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEKDMENT   NO.    4  28 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  428. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  line  8.  alter  the  words  "wheat 
so  stored",  strike  out  the  period  and  quota- 
tion mark  and  Insert  the  rollowing;  ".  and  a 
married  producer  slmll  be  deemed  to  be  tn 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  tlUs  Act 
unless  the  Secretary  finds:  (1)  Managerial 
control  of  a  noncomplylng  farm  by  either 
husband   or  wife  Is  shared   by  the  spouse. 


or  (2)  there  have  been  changes  In  the  op- 
erations or  managerial  control  of  a  non- 
complylng  farm  which  would  tend  to  negate 
the  offsetting  compliance  provisions  for 
either  spouse." 

Mr.  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  on  Its  face,  seems  ridicu- 
lous. Stated  very  simply,  it  permits  a 
man  and  wife  to  live  together  in  the  same 
hoiisehold  and  stiU  comply  with  the 
farm  program. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  alxiut  the  family 
farm  and  keeping  the  farm  family  to- 
gether, but  all  I  seek  to  do  with  tills 
amendment  Is  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
legally  married  couple — who  owned 
property  indi^•idually,  previous  to  their 
marriage — to  live  in  the  same  dwelling 
and  stUl  participate  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Here  is  what  actually  happened  In  a 
case  with  which  I  am  familiar: 

A  lady  whose  husband  passed  away  in 
1948  purchased  a  quarter  section  of  land 
in  1951  and  later  remarried.  Her  sec- 
ond husband  also  owned  land.  She  op- 
erated her  quarter  section  of  land  on  her 
own  through  all  the  years  from  1948  to 
1965,  and  still  does.  Her  second  hus- 
band operated  his  land,  but  was  In- 
formed last  year  that  he  would  have  to 
give  up  his  wheat  program  benefits  be- 
cause his  wife  overseeded  her  wheat  al- 
lotment. He  was  in  compliance  on  his 
land,  but  the  USDA  ruled  the  land  miost 
be  treated  as  a  unit. 

I  would  agree  if  they  each  own  an  In- 
terest in  the  land,  or  share  in  the  profit, 
the  land  should  be  considered  one  unit, 
and  this  is  provided  in  the  amendment. 

The  Department  In  Its  letter  dated 
August  17,  1965,  stated: 

Therefore,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  hus- 
bands and  wives,  as  well  as  minor  children, 
who  share  the  same  household  may  not  be 
considered  as  separate  producers  In  deter- 
mining the  compliance  of  one  family  mem- 
ber xmder  the  offsetting  compliance  require- 
ment of  the  feed  griin  and  wheat  program. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  State  ASC 
office  granted  relief  this  year,  but  it  is 
about  seeding  time  again,  and  according 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  will  be  necessary  for  Mrs.  X 
to  live  in  another  household  in  order  to 
be  tn  compliance  with  these  orders.  If 
this  were  done,  they  would  be  able  to 
operate  their  farm  separately  and  par- 
ticipate or  not  In  the  present  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  situations  like  this  that  make  it  so 
difficult  for  farmers  to  understand  what 
Congress  Intends  W'hen  it  passes  a  farm 
biU. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  a 
coimty  agent  in  a  large  wheat -producing 
county.  In  which  he  mentions  similar 
situations.  There  are  only  a  few  of  them, 
but  this  sort  of  thing  certainly  discredits 
the  farm  program  in  the  Wheat  Belt  and 
in  every  State  hi  which  wheat  is  grown. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  If  there  were  something 
wrong  with  It,  I  would  not  offer  It.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  adopted  In  order  to 
clear  up  situations  like  this,  and  to  simi- 
lar situations  from  developing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  by  our  coimsel  that  the  proposed 


amendment  would  not  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  believes  it  would  do 
An  amendment  will  be  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  M.\cnuson],  which  deals  with  tlie 
same  subject  matter.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  amendment  to  tie  of. 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  proposal  now  before  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  Is  that  the  Magnu- 
son  amendment  deals  with  State  lands 
W'hich  are  leased  to  various  farmers. 

If  one  farmer  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
contract,  all  other  farmers  who  obtain 
lands  through  lease  from  the  State  suf- 
fer. The  Department  now  has  authority 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  Senator 
stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  subject 
was  dealt  with  last  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  I  prestmie  in  a  way  that  was 
satisfactorj'  to  the  individuals  involved. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  permit  us  to  consider  the 
amendment  on  Monday.  I  should  liie 
to  con.sult  with  the  Department  and  give 
the  representatives  of  the  Department 
an  opportunity  to  point  up  the  implica- 
tions involved  in  both  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson].  I 
stated  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  I  would  consider  his  amendment. 
and  since  Ixith  amendments  deal  with 
the  same  problem,  though  in  a  different 
way,  it  might  be  well  for  that  procedure 
to  be  foUowed. 

I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
amendment.  At  least.  I  see  no  objection 
to  what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do.  But 
whether  the  language  he  has  proposed 
would  do  that  is  something  I  question 
For  that  reason.  If  my  good  friend  will 
withdraw  the  amendment,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  subject  on  Monday.  Meanwhile 
1  shall  have  some  tiling  done  about  it  by 
the  Department  so  that  we  can  accom- 
plish what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a^ 
usual,  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
[Mr.  Ellender]  is  most  generous  in  hi5 
desire  to  be  helpful.  I  have  but  one  de- 
sire, and  that  is  to  avoid  not  only  the 
problem  about  which  we  have  spoken,  but 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  which  results 
in  discrediting  a  farm  program.  When 
people  in  a  rural  community  discuss  tie 
subject,  they  say  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstajid  people  in  Washington  when 
they  write  this  kind  of  language  and  laws 
like  this.  I  am  anxious  to  t  joperate  with 
the  chairman,  and  sincerely  hope  thai 
we  can  work  out  something  together.  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the 
amendment.  I  am  merely  trying  to  re- 
lieve a  situation  that  I  believe  should  be 
corrected.  On  that  basis  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  we  can 
probably  get  together  on  some  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  M.^NSFIFT■n.  Mr.  President,  I 
j3k  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEHDMtNTS    NOS.   433   AND   4  34 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  I  call 
UP  inv  amendments  Nos.  433  and  434. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
BHiendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  corL>;idered 
en  bloc  and  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  will  be  printed  In  the 
Becobd. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Pace  9,  line  3,  after  the  word  "amount" 
5trll£e  the  period  and  insert  the  following: 
":  provided,  That  In  no  event  shall  the  Sec- 
retary require  any  producer,  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  con5er\'atlon  payments  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  price  support 
loans  or  payments  made  pursuant  to  section 
106  cf  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, to  Increase  tlie  average  acreage  of  crop- 
land that  was  devoted  during  the  base  period 
to  designated  soU-conservlng  crops  or  prac- 
tices (Including  summer  fallow  and  Idle 
land )  to  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cropland  on  the  farm." 

Page  33,  line  14.  strllce  the  period  after  the 
word  "reserve"  and  Insert  the  following: 
",  but  In  no  event  shall  the  total  average 
tcreage  of  cropland  that  was  devoted  during 
the  base  period  to  designated  soil  conserving 
uses  (Including sununer  fallow  and  Idle  land) 
be  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cropland  on  the  farm." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  these  two  amendments  is  to 
correct  an  Inequity  in  the  present  wheat 
and  feed  grain  program  in  regard  to  its 
application  to  farmers  in  dryland  areas 
where  summer  fallow  is  a  necessary 
farminq  practice. 

These  amendments  were  not  consid- 
ered in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  al- 
though my  very  good  friend.  Representa- 
tive Robert  Dole,  has  tliscussed  them 
with  me  following  that,  because  these 
amendments  had  not  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

Summer  fallow  is  a  farming  practice 
under  which  farmers  set  aside  a  portion 
of  their  farms  each  year  in  order  to 
preserve  necessary  soU  moisture  there- 
by insuring  that  any  crops  planted  dur- 
ing the  following  year  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop and  grow. 

It  Is  a  practice  that  must  be  followed 
if  farmers  in  these  areas  wlU  be  able  to 
produce  a  crop. 

Tlie  present  wheat  and  feed  grains 
law  both  establish  a  requirement  that 
when  a  farmer  participates  in  these  pro- 
grams he  must  add  additional  acres  to 
his  soil  conserving  base.  The  soil  con- 
serving base  is  generally  defined  as  per- 
manent pasture,  farm  roads,  timtierland. 
and  so  forth,  and  summer  fallow  land 
duiing  an  established  past  period  of 
time. 

The  idea  behind  the  soil  conserving 
base  and  the  requirement  that  it  must 
be  Increased  If  a  farmer  participates  in 
the  program  is  a  soimd  otie.    The  idea 


is  to  prevent  a  cooperating  farmer  from 
idling  some  wheat  or  feed  grain  acres 
and  then  plowmg  up  pastures  or  grass- 
land and  plant  other  crops,  thus  defeat- 
ing one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  these 
programs,  which  is  of  course  to  hold 
down  the  overall  production  of  crops. 

This  requirement,  however,  when  ap- 
plied to  dryland  farmers  who  must  use 
the  summer  fallow  practice  in  order  to 
survive,  often  results  in  a  severe  hard- 
sliip  on  tliese  farmers. 

These  farmers  often  must  devote  sub- 
stantial portions  of  their  farms  each 
year  to  the  summer  fallow  practice  In 
order  to  keep  their  soil  In  a  condition 
which  will  enable  It  to  prcjduce  crops 
the  next  year. 

Thus,  the  requirement  that  the  soil 
conserving  base  be  supplemented  by  ad- 
ditional retired  acres  frequently  results 
in  an  Individual  farmer  being  unable  to 
farm  less  than  one-half  of  his  farm. 

The  two  amendments  would  provide 
that  these  farmers  not  be  required  to 
maintain  over  one-half  of  their  farms 
in  soil  conserving  and  summer  fallow 
practices. 

In  other  words,  these  amendments 
would  insure  farmers  participating  in 
the  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs  that 
they  could  farm  at  least  one-half  of 
their  farms. 

This  amendment  is  needed  to  alleviate 
a  hardship  applicable  to  the  limited 
number  of  farmers  who  are  In  summer 
fallow  areas. 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  language  of  the 
wheat  title  of  this  bill  there  is  already 
proposed  a  special  reserve  for  cases  of 
this  nature.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  simply  further  clarify  these  pro- 
visions. 

In  the  case  of  feed  grains  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  participating  farmers 
to  receive  all  the  program  benefits,  even 
though  their  soil  consernng  base  would 
otherwise  represent  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  cropland  of  their  farms. 

Certainly  our  farm  programs  should 
allow  cixiperatlng  farmers  the  opportu- 
nity to  farm  at  least  one-half  of  their 
farms.  Certainly  the  present  law  and 
the  bill  establish  and  perpetuate  an  in- 
equity for  summer  fallow  farmers. 
These  amendments  will  help  to  correct 
these  inequities,  and  I  urge  their  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELUTsTiER.    Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair  i . 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  that  I  could  agree  with  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  but  the 
amendment  would  allow  the  farmers  to 
plant  soybeans,  and  almost  any  other 
crop  they  might  desire,  on  the  land  that 
they  are  supposed  to  divert  from  plant- 
ing anytlilng  on. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
so^f]. 

The  amendment  was  reiected. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


AMENDMF.NT  NO-  43.'i 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bass],  to  call  up  amendment  No. 
435,  and  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .■stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  109, 
strike  out  line  24. 

On  page  110,  strike  out  all  language 
beginning  with  line  1  and  going  through 
lines. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
there  will  be  no  further  business  today, 
insofar  as  tlie  farm  bill  (H.R.  9811)  Is 
concerned. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  pr(jceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominationson  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  wTOi  the  De- 
partment of  Stiite  on  page  1. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  llie  consideration  of 
executive  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
■  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  State.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


AGENCY    FOR    INTERNATIONAL 
DE\TXOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Gustav  Ranis,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Pro- 
gram Coordination.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Dei-elopment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  B.'VNK  FOR  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DE\'ELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bernard  Zaeorin.  of  ^'irginia.  to 
be  U.S.  Alternate  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  for  a  term  of  2 
years  and  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United 
Nations. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc,  and 
that  they  include  the  name  of  James  M. 
Nabrit.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  page  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc.  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 
The  le.eislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  James  Watt,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  th^  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  A.  Gronouski,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Poland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out, objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  wiU  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfizid,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  con-sideration  of  legisla- 
tive btisiness. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  682,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  calendar 
be  called  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered, 

Tlie  clerk  will  state  the  various  meas- 
ures in  order. 


INCREASE  IN  RETIRED  PAY  OP  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  THE  FORMER 
LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 
Tlie  bill  iH.R.  8761  >  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  retired  pay  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Lighthouse  Service, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No.  699 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtmPOSI  OF  THB  Bnj. 

The  purpose  of  tiie  bUl  Is  to  provide  an 
increase   in   annuities  for  members   of   the 


former  Ugtitbouse  Service  to  place  them  on 
an  equEU  status  whlcti  recipicnu  of  civil 
service  annuities. 

BACKGROUND 

Hit.  8761,  and  an  Identical  bill.  S.  2216, 
were  requested  by  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treas- 
ury in  an  executive  communication. 

The  Ligothoui-e  Sen-ice  was  merged  with 
tile  Coast  Guard  In  1939  and  the  remaining 
clviUnn  employees  of  the  Service  continue  to 
serve  until  they  reach  retirement  age.    As  of 


ancB  with  regulations  promulgated  by  tin 
committee,  ahall  procure  such  pins  ct 
emblems  and  award  them  to  Members,  offl. 
cers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate  who  am 
entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  incurred  In  procui- 
Ing  such  pins  or  emblems  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 


","1  ?i'  }^.?^'  ""'  Service  has  546  retirees,     ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
with  82  stiii  on  active  service.  ,■„   n,„  o _..__";  prmiea 


1th  82  still  on  active  service 

The  retirement  system  lor  these  individ- 
uals is  separate  from  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  and  previously  attempts  have  been 
made  to  equalize  the  benefits.  However, 
Lighthouse  Service  retirees  received  no  In- 
crease when  civil  service  retirees  were  given 
a  5-percent  increase  in  1962. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  provided  tor  a  simi- 
lar 0-percent  increase  for  the  Lighthouse 
Service  retirees,  but  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  believed 
a  greater  increase  should  be  made  because 
they  have  not  benelited  from  this  Increase 


in  tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  702).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokii 
as  follows: 


Senate  Resolution  31  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistr.itlon  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  service  pins  or 
emblems  to  Members,  oincers,  and  empIo;eei 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  promulgate  appropriate 
regulations  governing  the  nwnrdlug  of  such 

to  the  lapel  of  the  wearer,  and  would  be  of 


Guard  was  requested  to  calculate  that  per- 
centage which,  on  an  annuity  basis,  would 
place  Lighthouse  Service  retirees  on  a  parity 
with  civil  service  retirees.  As  a  result  of 
those  studies,  which  Indicate  a  6.5-percent 
figure,  the  House  amended  the  bill  to  that 
Ogure.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
accepts  the  6.5-percent  figure. 


INVITATIONS     FROM     FOREIGN 
PARLIAMENTARY  BODIES 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  145;  to  pro- 
vide for  responding  to  invitations  from 
foreign  parliamentarv-  bodies  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  I  believe  it  is  on  the  calendar  in 

MTOr. 


BILL  PASSED   OVER 
The  bill  iS.  1826)  to  amend  title  V  of 

the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  , _ 

of  1949  relating  to  certain  claims  against  "-'sse  the  recipient  of  an  award  wUl  also  be 

theGovemment  of  Cuba,  was  announced  presented  with  an  appropriate  certificate  nl 


aueh  appropriate  material  and  design  and 
contain  such  characters,  symbols,  or  other 
matter  as  determined  by  the  committee 

In  accordance  with  tlie  committee's  direc- 
tive, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  would  pro- 
cure the  pins  or  emblems  and  award  ihcm 
to  the  Members,  officers,  and  employees  who 
qualify.  The  expenses  incurred  In  procurlr.f 
the  pins  or  emblems  would  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  made  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
procedures  and  quallflcatlon  requirements 
established  by  a  number  of  Government 
agencies  for  the  awarding  ol  service  pins 
If  Senate  Resolution  21  Is  agreed  to  bv  the 
Senate,  the  committee  will  Issue  Implement- 
ing regulations  to  make  the  service  awards 
proposal  operative. 

Regulations  tentatively  approved  by  the 
committee  would  provide.  In  pertinent  part, 
as  follows: 

1.  Type  of  award:  The  service  plna  or  em- 
blems shall  be  of  a  material  and  design  und 
shall  contain  characters,  symbols,  and  other 
matter  as  selected  by  the  committee.    In  soch 


as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ALANSPIELD.     Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


AWARDING  OF  SERVICE  PINS  OR 
EMBLEMS  TO  MEMBERS.  OFFI- 
CERS. AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  providing 
for  the  awarding  of  service  pins  or 
emblems  to  Members,  oflicers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  service  pins  or 
emblems  to  Members,  oOlcers,  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Senate,  and  to  promulgate  regu- 
IntloTis  governing  the  awarding  of  such  pins 
or  emblems.  Such  pins  or  emblems  shall 
tie  of  a  type  appropriate  to  be  attached  to 
the  lapci  of  the  wearer.  shaU  be  of  such 
appropriate  material  and  design,  and  shall 
contain  such  characters,  symbols,  or  other 
matter,  as  the  committee  shall  select. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  ol  the  Senate,  under 
direction  of  ttic  committee  aiid  in  accord- 


service,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Awards  made  annually:  Early  in  1366. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  arrange  an 
appropriate  ceremony  for  the  Initial  awards 
of  the  pins  or  emblems  to  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  who  were  on 
the  Senate  payroll  on  date  Senate  Resolution 
21  Is  agreed  to  and  who  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1965  were  qualified  for  such  award 
Each  recipient  of  these  Initial  awards  shall 
receive  a  single  pin  or  emblem  corresponding 
xo  hia  highest  period  of  qualifying  service 
On  an  annual  ba.5ls  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  arrange  ^Imllur  cere- 
monies for  the  presentation  of  awards  to 
those  who  qualify  therefor  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

3.  Ellelblllty  for  award:  The  award  of  a 
pin  or  emblem  to  a  Member.  oiTicer.  and  eni- 
ployee  of  the  Senate  shall  be  mode  after 
completion  of  10  years  of  Senate  service. 
Subsequent  awards  shall  be  made  after  the 
completion  of  succeeding  5-year  periods  up  to 
and  Including  50  years  of  Senate  service. 
Former  employees  of  the  Senate  who  pre- 
viously have  completed  a  minimum  of  25 
years  of  service  shall  also  l>e  eligible  for  an 
award  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

4.  Senate  service  deQned:  Senate  service 
shall  be  limited  to  all  service,  whether  con- 
tinuous or  not-  performed  while  on  the  Sen- 
ate payroll. 


September  10,  1965 


FANNIE  E.  HOLLOW  AY 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  146)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Fannie  E.  HoUoway  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Bi-!^otved,  Thai  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
Irom  the  contingent  fund  ol  the  Senate,  to 
paanle  E.  Hoiloway.  widow  of  John  H.  Hol- 
loway.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
lime  of  ills  death,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  and 
oce-half  months'  compensation  at  the  rate 
he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 
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.AUTHORIZATION  TO  STATE  OF  NEW 
MEXICO  TO  PLACE  A  STATUE  OF 
THE  LATE  DENNIS  CHAVEZ  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  STATUARY  H.ALL  COL- 
LECTION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  46)  to  authorize  placing  temporarily 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  the  statue 
of  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rtp' 
rest'ntatives  concurring  \,  Thai  the  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez  Statuary  Hall  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  place  temporarily  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  the 
late  Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  and  to 
hold  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  on  said 
tjccaslon.  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  la 
hereby  authorised  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  therefor. 


ACCEPTANCE   BY   CONGRESS   OF   A 

STATUE    OP    THE    LATE    DENNIS 

CHAVEZ  IN  THE  NATIONAL  STAT- 

0.ARY  HALL  COLLECTION 

The   concurrent    resolution    (S.   Con. 

Res.  47 1  to  authorize  the  acceptance  by 

Congress  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Dennis 

Chavez  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 

follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representativea  concurring  t .  That  the 
Btetue  of  the  late  Dennis  Chaver,  presented 
by  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Is  accepted  In  the 
name  ol  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State 
for  the  contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of 
Its  most  eminent  citizens,  Illustrious  for  his 
historic  renown  and  distinguished  civic  serv- 
ices: and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenticated, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Qovernor  of  New 
Mexico. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  PROCEEDINGS 
INCIDENTAL  TO  ACCEPTANCE  AND 
DEDICATION  OF  A  STATUE  OF  THE 
LATE  DENNIS  CHAVEZ  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL STATUARY  HALL  COLLEC- 
TION 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  48 1  to  print  as  a  Senate  document 
the  proceedings  of  the  presentation,  ded- 
ication, and  acceptance  by  Congress  of 
the  statue  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez  was  considered,  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Reaolvcd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentotirca  ooTtcumnj),  That  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  ac- 
ceptance oi  tne  statue  of  Dennla  Chavez,  to 


be  presented  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together  with  ap- 
propriate Illustrations  and  other  pertinent 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  copy  lor  such  Senate  document 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sbc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  shall  ise  l>ound  in  such  style  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shrill  direct, 
and  of  which  one  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  five  hundred  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  one  thousand  six  hundred  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Members  ol  the  House  ol 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No.  703  <  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
three  concurrent  resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  CONCTRBENT  BESOLtTTIONS 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47  would 
provide  that  the  statue  of  the  late  Dennis 
Chavez,  presented  by  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico as  Its  first  contribution  to  the  National 
Statuary  Hail  collection,  be  accepted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
thanks  ol  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State 
lor  this  statue  of  "one  ol  Its  most  eminent 
citizens,  illustrious  for  his  historic  renown 
and  distinguished  civic  services." 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  would 
authorize  the  Senator  Dennis  Chavez  Statu- 
ary Hall  Comnusslon  to  place  the  Chavez 
statue  temporarily  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  to  hold  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
connection  tlierewith.  The  Architect  ol  the 
Capitol  would  be  authorized  to  malce  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4S 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48  would 
provide  that  the  proceedings  in  the  rotunda 
at  the  presentation,  dediciitiou.  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Chavez  statue,  together  with  ap- 
propriate iiitistratlons  and  other  pertinent 
matter,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
The  cops  for  the  document  would  be  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  ihe  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing.  Tliere  would  be  printed 
and  bound  5.000  additional  copies  of  such 
document,  of  which  100  copies  would  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  (1  per  Member),  2,800 
lor  tlie  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico  ( 1 ,400  eacli  1 , 
and  1,C00  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  (800  each). 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  13101  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithfonlan  Institution 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments. 
On  page  2.  after  Une  2.  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  National  Mu- 
setim  shall  (1)  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  progress  In  museums  and  their 
collections  and  other  activities,  such  report 
to  be  Included  In  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's annual  report  of  Its  other  operations: 
(2)    advise  and  cooperate  with  departments 


and  agencies  of  the  Government  ol  the  Unit- 
ed States  operating,  assisting,  or  otherwise 
concerned  with  museums:  (3)  cooperate  with 
museums  and  their  professional  organiza- 
tions In  a  continuing  study  of  museum  prob- 
lems and  opportunities;  (4)  ostlst  museums 
and  their  professional  organlaations  in  train- 
ing career  employees  in  musetim  practices: 
(5)  prepare  and  distribute  significant  mu- 
seum publications:  and  i6i  perlorm  research 
on,  and  otherwise  contribute  to.  the  devel- 
opment of  museum  tectinlquee. 

And.  in  lieu  thci-eof .  to  Insert ; 

Sec.  2.  (a  I  The  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall — 

U)  cooperate  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations  in  a  conimulng 
study  of  museum  problems  and  opportunities, 
both  In  the  United  States  and  abroad; 

(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  progr.ams  lor 
training  career  employees  In  museum  prac- 
tices In  cooperation  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations,  wheresoever  these 
may  best  be  conducted; 

(3 1  prepare  and  distribute  sigtuflcant  mu- 
seum publications: 

(4)  perform  research  on.  and  otherwise 
contribute  to.  the  development  of  museum 
techniques: 

(5)  cooperate  with  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United  Svacrs 
operating,  assisting,  or  otherwise  cr.r.cerned 
with  museums;  and 

(6)  shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  progress  in  these  activities 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  S200,000  lor 
any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  c^rry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  cvd  House  o/ 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Museum 
Act  ol  1965'". 

Sec. 2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Musetmi  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall — 

(H  cooperate  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations  in  a  continuing 
study  ol  museum  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties, both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad: 

(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  for 
training  career  employees  In  museum  prac- 
tices In  cocperation  with  museums  and  their 
professional  organizations,  wheresoever  these 
may  best  be  conducted; 

(3)  prepare  and  distribute  significant  mu- 
seum publications; 

(4)  perform  research  on.  and  otherwise 
contribute  to,  the  development  of  muaevim 
techniques; 

(5)  cooperate  with  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
operating,  assisting  or  otherwise  concerned 
with  museums;  and 

(fli  shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  progress  in  these  activities 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $200,000  for 
any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "National  Museum"  contained  in  the  Act 
of  July  7,  1884  (23  Stat.  214;  20  U  S,C.  651, 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  following  sen- 
tence: "And  tlie  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  is  hereby  directed  to  report  annual- 
ly to  the  Congress  the  progress  of  tiie  mu- 
seum during  the  year  and  its  present  con- 
dition.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  amendments  be  coasldered 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  tlie  Senator 
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from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  amendments  are  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read: 

Whereas  the  museums  of  the  Nation  con- 
stitute culHiriU  and  educational  institutions 
of  great  importance  to  the  Nation's  progress, 
ajid 

Whereas  national  recognition  is  necessary 
to  Insure  that  museum  resources  for  proserv- 
icg  and  interpreting  the  Nation's  heritage 
may  be  more  fully  utilized  in  the  enrichment 
of  public  Ufc  In  the  uiillvidual  community: 
Now,  therefore, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  70'1),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.?  follows: 

PUaPOSE  OP  THE  BUI, 

The  purpose  of  S.  1310  la  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  Nation's  museums  a£  signtflcant 
cultural  and  educatjonal  Institutions  and 
to  assist  the  museum  field  by  autiiorizlng 
the  Smltlisonlan  Institution  to  strengthen 
Its  activities  of  service  to  other  museums. 
Specifically.  It  would  provide  for  cooperative 
and  coordinated  programs  of  museum  train- 
ing, research,  surveys,  and  publications,  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bin  would  repeal  an  obsolete 
reporting  provision. 

COST   op   THE    LEGISLATtOM 

The  Smithsonian  has  traditionally  sup- 
ported activities  to  benefit  the  mu.seum  com- 
munity. Such  activities  are  being  carried 
forward  on  a  modest  scale.  It  Is  because 
they  tiave  proved  so  effective  that  this  legis- 
lation is  recommended.  The  Smithsonian 
estimates  that  the  escpanslon  of  these  activi- 
ties, as  specified  in  the  act.  would  entail 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $200,000.  On  the 
bails  of  comprehensive  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearing  on  this  legislation,  conducted 
on  June  24.  1965.  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Smltiisonlan  Institution  under  Senator 
Ci..*reoaNE  Pell's  chairmanship,  this  invest- 
ment Is  much  needed  and  would  prove  of 
substantial  value  to  the  Nation's  museums, 
now  n'.imberlng  over  5.000  and  visited  by 
Americans  an  estimated  30O  million  times  a 
year. 

.■\UTHORIZ.\TION  OF  PRINTtNG  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  "THE 
PRAYER  ROOM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CAPITOL" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  451)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  "The  Prayer  Room 
In  the  United  States  Capitol"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolred  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  fifty-four  thousand  two  hundred 
additional  copies  of  House  Document  Num- 
bered 234  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
entitled  "The  Prayer  Room  In  the  United 
States  Capitol",  of  which  forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  ten 
thousand  three  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated    to    Members    of    the    Senate    and 


House  of  Eeprcsentatlves  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  after  which  the  unused  balance 
shall  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  Document  Rooms. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  Au- 
gust 17,  1985. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  705),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  451  would 
authorize  the  printing  of  54.200  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  234  of  the  84th 
Congress,  entitled  "The  Prayer  Room  In  tlie 
United  States  Capitol,"  of  wliich  43,900 
would  be  lor  the  use  of  the  House  oi  Rep- 
resentatives (100  per  Member  I  and  10,300 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  1 100  per 
Member).  The  copies  of  the  document 
would  be  prorated  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  a  period  of  60  days,  after  which  the 
unused  balances  would  r^-ert  to  the  respec- 
tive Uotise  and  Senate  dOTument  rooms. 


OFFICE   SPACE   FOR   MEMBERS    OF 

CONGRESS       IN       THEIR       HOME 

STATES  OR  DISTRICTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  100141  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1954,  relating  to  office  space  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "That ".  to  insert 
"<ai";  and,  at  the  top  of  page  2,  to 
Insert: 

(bi  The  second  paragraph  under  tlie  sub- 
heading "Administrative  Provisions"  under 
the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1957  (2  U.S.C.  52) , 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Each  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  office 
space  suitable  for  his  official  use  at  not  more 
than  two  places  designated  by  him  In  the 
State  he  represents.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  secure  for  each 
Senator  such  suitable  office  space  in  post 
of^ces  or  other  Federal  buildings  at  the  places 
designated  by  each  Senator  in  the  State  he 
represents:  ProfTded,  That  in  the  event  suit- 
able space  is  not  available  in  post  offices  or 
other  Federal  buildings  at  one  or  both  of  the 
places  desglnated  by  a  Senator  within  his 
State,  such  Senator  may  lease  or  rent  other 
office  space  for  the  purpose  at  such  place  or 
places,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  ap- 
pro\'e  for  payment  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  vouchers  covering  bona  fide 
statements  of  rentals  due  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  82.400  for  any  fiscal  year  for  such 
Senator." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1954.  relating  to  office  space  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Act  of  June  27,  1956, 
relating  to  office  space  In  the  States  of 
Senators". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  706) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  10014  as  referred  would  amend  the 
Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1653,  55 
amended,  by  Increasing  from  il,200  to  f2,400 
per  year  the  rental  allowance  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  office  space 
In  their  home  districts.  The  other  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  rental  procedure 
applicable  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (see  below)  would  remain  un- 
changed except  for  the  omission  of  the  oh- 
Eolete  terms  "the  Delegate  from  Alaska,  the 
Delegate  from  Hawaii." 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  H.E.  10014  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  the  first  section  of  the  br,l 
revising  the  pro\'lsions  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  wiiicb  relate 
to  office  space  in  the  home  States  of  Sena- 
tors. The  revised  provisions  would  increase 
from  S1.200  to  S2,400  the  maximum  amount 
which  could  be  paid  in  any  fiscal  year  as  rent 
for  privately  owned  space  for  Senators  la 
their  home  States,  to  correspond  to  the 
above-described  change  In  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  House  Members,  In  addition,  the 
revision  contains  other  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  Senators  designed  to  bring 
about  uniformity  in  the  provisions  applicable 
to  the  two  Houses.  The  most  elgnlflcant  of 
these  ctianges  provides  that  Senators  also  will 
be  entitled  to  office  space  In  two  places  in 
their  home  States.  Where  available,  this 
space  will  he  in  post  offices  or  other  F<?tleral 
office  buildings  at  places  designated  by  the 
Senator,  and  lo  such  cases  no  rent  will  be 
paid  on  privately  owned  space.  If,  however, 
suitable  Federal  space  is  not  available  at  one 
or  both  of  the  places  designated  by  a  Senator, 
rent  will  be  paid  tinder  the  revised  provi- 
sions on  privately  owned  apace  at  the  place 
or  places,  as  the  case  may  he.  where  suitable 
Federal  space  was  not  available.  Whether 
rental  epace  is  obtained  at  one  or  both  of  ttie 
designated  places,  the  total  amount  that 
could  be  paid  for  any  Senator  dtirlng  any  fis- 
cal year  could  not  exceed  82,400. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
changes  described  above  will  be  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Thus,  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  bill 
is  enacted  only  that  part  of  the  lncreaE<?d 
rental  attributable  to  the  remaining  months 
of  that  fiscal  year  would  be  available. 

The  committee  has  also  amended  the  title 
of  the  biU  to  reflect  the  changes  made  by  Its 
amendments  to  the  text  of  the  blU, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-689,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  as  delegates  to 
the  llth  NATO  Parliamentary  Confer- 
ence, to  be  held  In  New  York  City  be- 
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tween  October  4-9,  1965:  Claiborne  Pell, 
Ciirdrman,  Harrison  A.  'Williams,  Matt- 
fi.NE  B.  Neuderger,  Birch  Bayh,  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  Leverett  Saltonsiall,  Karl 
E.  MtJNBT,  Jacob  K.  Javits.  and  Clifford 
p.  Case, 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 
Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Pa- 
pers In  the  EStecutive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Acting  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States,  dated  Au- 
gust 26,  1965,  that  appeared  to  have  no 
permanent  value  or  historical  interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 

BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  w-ere  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous con.sent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

ByMr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2513.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aniielmo 
S-  Alvarez-Gomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

s.  2S14.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chlng  Han: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BENNETT: 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  armually  proclamations 
designating  the  Sunday  of  each  year  wiilch 
occurs  Immediately  preceding  February  22  as 
Freedom  Sunday  and  the  calendar  week  of 
eacii  year  during  which  February  22  occurs 
as  Freedom  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennfit  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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FREEDOM  -WEEK— FREEDOM 
SUNDAY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
today  introducing  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  issue 
annually  proclamations  designating  the 
Sunday  of  each  year  which  occurs  im- 
mediately preceding  February  22  as 
Freedom  Simday  and  the  calendar  week 
ol  each  year  during  which  February  22 
occurs  as  Freedom  Week, 

I  think  it  most  proper  and  fitting  that 
a  Freedom  Sunday  and  a  Freedom  'Week 
be  proclaimed  each  year  to  act  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  each  of  us  of  the 
heritage  which  we  as  Americans  enjoy 
in  this  great  land.  Likewise,  I  think  the 
most  appropriate  time  for  celebrating 
these  events  is  during  the  week  in  which 
we  commemorate  the  birth  of  our  first 
President,  George  Washington. 

It  is  with  some  pride  that  I  announce 
that  the  suggestion  for  j  National  Free- 
dom Sunday  and  a  Freedom  Week  orig- 
inated with  the  Salt  Lake  City  Sertoma 
Club.  For  the  past  6  years,  the  Utah 
Governor  and  the  mayors  of  various  cities 
have  by  proclamations  set  aside  Freedom 
Sunday  and  Freedom  Week,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Utah's  Sertoma  Clubs.  Similar 
celebrations  have  been  held  in  other  areas 


of  the  United  States  under  the  direction 
of  civic  and  patriotic  organizations  such 
as  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  450  Sertoma  Clubs  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  have 
a  freedom  program  which  dates  back 
neari.v  half  a  century.  Last  year  more 
than  5  million  copies  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  distributed  by  Ser- 
toma Clubs  in  the  United  States.  The 
Uiali  Education  Association  has  fully 
endorsed  the  freedom  program  as  one 
which  helps  to  instill  better  citizenship 
in  our  youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  dated  August  27, 
1965,  which  I  have  received  from  H,  A. 
Zethrcn,  president  of  Sertoma  Interna- 
tional, indicating  that  organization's  ex- 
ecutive committee  has  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  sponsorship  of  a  congressional 
resolution  relating  to  Freedom  Sunday 
and  Freedom  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refeiTed:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  tvill  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  110)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
proclamations  designating  the  Sunday  of 
each  year  which  occurs  immediately  pre- 
ceding February  22  as  Pi-eedom  Sunday 
and  the  calendar  week  of  each  year  dur- 
ing which  February  22  occurs  as  Freedom 
Week,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Bennett 
is  as  follows: 

Sertoma  Intesnational, 

August  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  BENtorrr, 
U.S.  Senate,  WasMngton,  D.C. 

DcAft  Senator  Bennett:  The  Executive 
Committee  of  Sertama  International,  In  Its 
regular  meeting  of  -August  19,  20,  21,  1965, 
unanimously  approved  the  activity  of  Dr. 
Levi  E.  Reynolds  of  Salt  Lake  City,  In  seek- 
ing the  sponsoring  and  approval  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  authorizing  the  President  to 
issue  annually,  proclamations  designating  a 
Freedom  Sunday.  Therefore,  as  president  of 
Sertoma  International,  and  speaking  for  oiu* 
entire  membership,  I  respectfully  join  in  re- 
questing your  sponsorship  of  the  attached 
resolution  directing  such  authorization. 

We,  in  Sertoma,  have  observed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  the  complacence  and  lethargy 
of  our  pec'ple  generally  in  regard  to  that  pre- 
cious freedom  heritage  given  us  In  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  guaranteed 
to  us  In  our  Constitution,  Our  forefathers 
had  such  regard  for  these  freedom  principles, 
that  they  gave  of  their  sutistance  and  even 
their  lives  to  assure  our  children  and  suc- 
ceeding generations,  this  freedom  heritage 
and  its  related  opporttinities,  as  exemplified 
in  our  free  enterprise  system  and  Its  pre- 
cioufl  freedoms  of  speech  and  religious  wor- 
stUp. 

This  complacence  of  our  citizens  generally, 
caused  us  In  Sertoma.  to  feel  that  a  gradual 
deterioration  of  these  freedom  principles  can 
take  place  as  the  years  go  by.  imless  we  have 
a  means  of  creating  a  renewed  awareness  of 
this  heritage  of  freedom.  We  also  feel  the 
need  of  implanting  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  children,  an  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  these  basic  freedom  principles 
that  have  enabled  us  to  aclileve  a  stature  as  a 
nation  that  we  now  enjoy,  and  that  have 
given  us  our  abundant  way  of  life. 


This  is  the  thing  that  has  motivated  us  aa 
an  International  service  club  organization, 
to  establish  our  freedom  program,  that  has 
been  cited  year  after  year  by  the  Freedom's 
Foundation  at  'Valley  Forge.  We  feel,  though, 
that  there  Is  so  much  at  stake,  that  we  can- 
not guard  our  freedom  program  as  a  selfish 
personal  program  and  Interest,  but  must 
share  it  with  everyone  as  an  -Mnerlcan  w-ay 
of  life  program. 

We,  in  Sertoma.  are  grateful  for  yoiu'  un- 
derstanding of.  and  dedication  to.  these  great 
freedom  principles,  and  your  willingness  to 
give  of  yo-urself  In  sponsoring  this  resolution. 

I  wtll  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any  suggestions 
that  you  may  have  for  us  as  an  assist  to  you 
In  yotir  sponsorship  of  the  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

H.  A.  Zethren. 

President. 

Mr.  CARLSON  subsequently  said:  Mr, 
President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
a  joint  resolution  introduced  this  morn- 
ing by  the  Senator  from  Utali  [Mr. 
Bennett]  lie  at  the  de.sk  for  10  days  for 
cosponsors  before  it  is  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPE.-\L  OF  SECTION  14 'b)  OF  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENTiMrNTS  NO.  442  AND  443 

Mr.  MUNDT  '  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  submitted  two  amendments. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  77 >  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  and  section  705ibi  of 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  ."^ct  of  1959  and  to  amend  the 
first  pronso  of  section  8ia)  i3i  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTL"RE    ACT    OF 
1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    444 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  CtTR'ns,  and  Mr. 
Pearson  i  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly  to 
the  bill  iH  Jl.  9811 1  to  maintain  farm  In- 
come, to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern- 
ment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  he  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


WASHINGTON  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON  WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  received  today  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  concur- 
rent resolution  received  today  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  will 
be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H^  Con.  Res.  46a 

B^olred  by  tlie  House  o/  Bepreaentatines 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  1»  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  welcome  to  their  shores  the  Jurists 
and  members  of  the  legal  profession  of  these 
iniiny  nations  and  will  join  with  them  in 
this  Important  eflort  to  build  world  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  S.wth  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  wa.s  aereed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  PE.VR30N.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Bayh.  CrrHTts.  Tydings,  and 
Young  of  Ohio  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  2411  >  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  and  ap- 
praise the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
at  its  next  printing. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  5.0  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  142) 
proposing  a  study  to  detennine  feasi- 
bility of  utilizing  trade  credits  issued  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  fa- 
cilitate international  trade,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  TMr.  JavitsI 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  1.  1965.  the  names 
of  Mr.  BiBLf.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Tower  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  55)  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to 
certain  water  problems  confronting  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Moss  on  September  1,  1965. 


FARM  BILL  INCLUDES  WILDLIFE 
SERVICE  PAYMENTS 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  fai-m  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  includes  a  new  wildlife 
service  payments  piogram  and  a  perma- 
nent wildlife  Advisory  Board  to  the  Sec- 
renaiT"  of  A?ricnlcure. 

The  service  pajTnents  program  will 
compensate  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
agree  to  manage  idled  cropland  for  wild- 
life and  permit  the  public  to  use  it  with- 
out charge  for  hunting,  flshine,  trappinc, 
hiking,  and  other  types  of  recreation.  It 
also  g^ives  State  fish  and  game  agencies 
an  opportunity  to  assist  in  carryin?  out 
the  wildlife  rscreation  aspects  of  our 
farm  program. 


The  Advisory  Board,  chosen  from 
members  of  wildlife  organizations,  farm 
organizations.  State  fish  and  game  agen- 
cies, and  members  of  the  general  public, 
will  make  recommendations  on  wildlife 
fwlicy  relating  to  farm  programs. 

These  new  provisions,  which  I  pro- 
ix)sed  in  July,  were  added  to  title  V  of 
the  farm  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. They  cieate  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  farmer  or  rancher,  who 
needs  more  income,  and  the  urban  resi- 
dent, who  needs  more  outdoor  recrea- 
tion space. 

This  program  provides  the  best  op- 
portunity in  recent  years  to  greatly  ex- 
pand outdoor  reci'eation  opportunity 
through  a  small  dollar  Investment  in  our 
rural  areas. 

The  need  is  clear.  The  demand  for 
recreational  space,  based  on  the  avail- 
ability of  all  kinds  of  outdoor  resources, 
is  creating  so  much  pressure  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  tills  increasing  demand 
will  have  to  be  mot  on  private  land  if  it 
is  met  at  all.  This  is  because  of  re- 
sistance to  public  land  acquisition  In 
many  areas  and  lack  of  sufficient  public 
money  to  buy  and  manage  the  recreation 
space  that  is  needed. 

This  new  program  has  widespread 
support  from  leading  farm  and  conser- 
vation organizations.  It  has  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  the  Farmers  Union.  Na- 
tional Grange,  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners. Midwest  Pheasant  Council,  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  Southea.st- 
ern  Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missioners, North  American  Wildlife 
Foundation,  and  the  J.  N.  "TJing"  Darling 
Foundation. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  change  in 
land  use  policy  from  the  standpoint  of 
recreation,  this  program  also  can  reverse 
the  serious  and  longtime  downward  trend 
in  fai-m  game  populations.  The  great 
concern  of  conservationists  over  this 
trend  is  not  prompted  so  much  by  the 
need  for  increasing  hunting  opportunity 
as  it  is  to  maintain  farm  game  popula- 
tions in  the  face  of  increasingly  inten- 
sive farming  practices. 

Farming  practices  are  becoming  more 
and  more  unfavorable  to  wUdlife  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  Midwest.  Two  of  our  best 
game  birds,  the  quail  and  the  pheasant, 
are  most  seriously  affected  because  they 
require  ne.=tlng  cover  in  hayfields  and 
similar  areas.  But  habitat  for  all  kinds 
of  small  game— grouse,  rabbits,  doves, 
pai-tridge,  and  many  others — is  disap- 
pearing. 

The  trend  to  more  cultivated  row  crops 
such  as  com  and  soybeans  at  the  expense 
of  small  grains  and  hay  is  drastically  re- 
ducing the  acreage  of  these  nesting  cover 
crops.  Crop  rotation  patterns  have 
shifted  away  from  the  com-oats-liay  of 
recent  years,  eliminating  the  nesting 
cover  it  provided.  Improved  harvesting 
and  weed  control  methods  have  sharply 
cut  waste  grain  and  weeds  that  once  fur- 
nished food  and  cover  for  farm  wildlife. 
Cover  for  all  types  of  wildlife  also  has 
been  reduced  by  the  trend  toward  "clean" 
fanning;  clearing  of  woodlots  and 
brushy  fence  rows,  burning  and  draining 


of  marshy  areas.  Indiscriminate  spraying 
of  weed  and  brush  killers  on  fence  rosrs 
and  roadsides,  and  lieavier  grazing. 

All  these  factors  have  cut  small  pame 
numbers  in  our  rural  areas.  And  be- 
cause of  them  our  city  sportsmen  vi1!i 
soon  have  to  look  to  properly  managed 
private  land  for  hunting  opportunity 
Farmers  are  willing  and^ble  to  protide 
the  management  and  Tiunting  access 
that  is  needed  in  many  instances,  but 
they  should  have  some  assistance  to  do 
so. 

This  cropland  jetirement  program, 
with  the  wildlife  and  recreation  aspects 
properly  emphasized,  provides  the  Incen- 
tives that  will  make  that  possible 

The  wildlife  service  payments  program 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  cost-sharing 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
that  farmers  would  be  expected  to  adopt 
in  idling  cropland  Such  practices  as 
pond  building  and  tree  and  shrub  plant- 
ing help  provide  habitat  for  flsh  and 
wildlife,  land  use  permanence  for  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  badly  needed  nest- 
ing and  feeding  areas  for  migrating 
watei-fowl. 

The  service  payments  program  will  en- 
coiu-age  positive  programs  of  wildlife 
management  on  retired  cropland  and 
make  several  million  acres  available  for 
public  u.se.  This  management  and  use 
would  be  administered  In  cooperation 
with  our  .State  fish  and  game  agencies. 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  'apply 
tlielr  know-lxow  to  this  aspect  of  the 
farm  program. 

In  administering  this  provision,  the 
Secretary  will  use  these  State  agencies  as 
his  technical  arm  to  work  \vith  farmer.? 
in  adopting  wildlife  practices,  desis- 
nating  desirable  areas  in  which  the  ad- 
ditional payment  should  be  offered,  eval- 
uating the  worth  of  the  land  for  wildlife 
use.  and  formulating  rules  governing  the 
use  of  the  land.  Where  necessary,  these 
agencies  will  assist  the  Secretary  m  de- 
termining compliance. 

The  service  payinents  program  is  not 
mandatory  in  any  respect.  A  producer 
who  did  not  want  to  open  his  land  to 
public  access  under  this  provision  would 
not  be  precluded  from  participating  in 
the  program,  applying  wildlife  ases  to  the 
land,  and  permitting  limited  public  ac- 
cess on  a  fee  basis.  In  such  cases  of 
course,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the 
wildlife  service  payment  I  think  this 
IS  a  creative  opportunity  to  expand  oiu 
wildlife  habitat  and  recreation  opportu- 
nities at  the  same  time. 


September  10,  1965 
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THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Kan- 
sas is  perhaps  the  only  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  said 
that  a  newspaper  was  started  before 
there  was  any  news  to  print.  Henry 
King,  an  early  Kansas  journalist  of  some 
renown  and  a  lover  of  colorful  exae- 
geration.  made  this  statement  in  1906. 
His  reference  was  to  the  Kansas  Weekly 
Herald  whose  first  issue  was  published 
at  Leavenworth  on  September  15,  1854. 

It  has  been  said.  too.  that  Kansas  has 
more  newspapers  per  capita  than  any 
other  State.  Among  these  newspapers 
are  the  one-  or  two-man  or  family  oper- 


ated newspaper  which  still  exist  in  Kan- 
sas performing  a  significant  function 
even  In  this  fast-moving  world. 

One  of  the  finest  small  newspapers  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  is  the  Washington 
County  News  of  Washington,  Kans.  And 
one  of  the  finest  publishers  and  editors 
In  Kansas  is  my  friend.  Tom  Buchanan. 
Recently  an  editorial  appeared  In  this 
newspaper  called  "The  American  Dream" 
which  comments  upon  the  philosophies 
now  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  citizens  as  engendered  by  the  so- 
called  Great  Society.  Within  this  edi- 
torial there  is  room  for  thought  but  there 
Is  more:  there  Is  hope  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  American  dream  and  in  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  Inserted  in  the 
RicoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
BS  follows: 

Amesican  Oream 
The  great  .American  dream."  Millions 
of  people  left  home  and  family  to  cross  the 
ocean  In  search  of  It.  Millions  moved  again 
!rom  the  coast  to  the  Great  Plains  enduring 
liardchtps  so  severe  we  can  only  dimly  im- 
agine them — all  in  search  of  the  "great 
American  dream." 

So  the  S'cors  have  passed — only  about  300 
of  them  all  told.  And  Oie  dreant  has 
changed  to  a  nightmare. 

The  lush  prairies  have  been  plowed  un- 
der to  make  farmland  that  cant  be  planted. 
Forested  hillsides  have  been  ravished  so  that 
Uje  rains  nish  down  them  In  torrents  ailing 
ftrcams  with  mud. 

In  the  vallej-s  huge  cities  sprawl  In  con- 
tusion, choked  with  traffic,  bathed  In  acrid 
emoke.  In  the  suburbs,  ugly,  treeless  sub- 
dlvisiions  mar  the  country  landscape. 

That  freedom  of  religion  bo  manv  sought 
hu  become  freedom  from  religion.  The 
farmer  and  the  laborer  and  the  businessman 
U  controlled  and  taxed  as  European  despots 
did  In  times  gone  by. 

The  automobile  Is' a  wonderful  thing — un- 
til It  Is  piled  in  a  Junk  heap  along  the 
roadside. 

Every  man's  dream  of  becoming  his  own 
boss  IS  changed  these  days.  In  the  Great 
Society  every  man  dreams  of  getting  a  Gov- 
ernment check  each  month — and  most  every 
man  does. 

Our  patriot  forefathers  rioted  In  Boston 
horbor  over  a  tax  on  ten.  Tlielr  grandsons 
and  great  grandsons  have  dreamed  up  taxes 
that  make  the  tea  tax  look  like  a  tea  party. 

Is  the  "Great  American  Dream"  lost  for- 
ever' 

Not  If  thinking  Americans  will  reexamine 
themselves  and  their  Ideals.  This  great  Na- 
tion can  become  greater  still.  But  It  cant 
do  it  as  long  as  Its  goal  la  a  Government 
check  every  month    for   every   man. 

Freedom  and  ltt>erty  and  opportunity  and 
hspplnesg  and  all  great  things  do  not  come 
from  the  Great  White  Father  in  Washington. 
0  C.    They  come  from  the  people. 


GRANT    TO    T7IE    CHILDREN'S    OR- 
THOPEDIC HOSPITAL  AND  MEDI- 
CAL CENTER  IN  SEATTLE  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH ON  THE  SUDDEN  DEATH 
S\'NDROME  IN  INFANCY 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.   President,    I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  last  month 
the  Childiens  Orthopedic  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  in  Seattle  was  awarded 
a  3-year  grant  in  Uie  amount  of  $144,000 


by  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  for  research 
Into  the  cause  and  prevention  of  the 
sudden  deatli  syndrome  in  Infancy.  The 
dedicated  and  gifted  staff  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Orthopedic  Hospital,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  of  Seattle's  most  out- 
standing doctors.  Dr.  J.  Bruce  Beckwith 
and  Dr.  Abraiiam  B.  Bergman,  has  been 
studjring  this  tragic  problem  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  University  of  Washington 
Medical  School  sine*  1963,  when  the 
State  legislature  autliorlzed  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose.  The  State  of 
Washington  is,  I  beUeve.  the  only  State 
in  wliich  the  leelslature  has  assumed  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  The  new  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Hiunan  Development  contributes  greatly 
to  strengthening  and  enlarging  current 
efforts  to  overcome  this  mysterious  and 
fatal  attacker  of  young  children. 

The  sudden  death  SMidrome.  often  ab- 
breviated SDS  by  doctors,  is  commonly 
known  as  "crib  death"  or  "cot  death." 
It  has  no  more  precise  name  because, 
untU  now.  its  source  and  cause  have 
eluded  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds 
in  the  medical  profession.  Each  year,  the 
baffling  phenomenon  claims  the  lives  of 
over  15.000  apparently  healthy  infants. 
It  usually  strikes  during  the  night,  in 
the  first  few  months  of  life,  but  may  oc- 
cur in  children  up  to  the  age  of  2  years. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  minor  inflammation 
or  congestion  in  tlie  lungs;  sometimes 
blankets  are  displaced  to  suggest  smoth- 
ering. Researchers  in  New  York, 
Seattle,  and  elsewhere  found  through 
autopsies  that  these  conditions  are  al- 
most never  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
deaths,  however.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  no  unusual  condition  whatever 
could  be  discovered. 

The  strange  and  inexplicable  nature  of 
these  deaths  has  led  many  parents  to 
torture  themselves  needlessly  with  blame 
and  guilt.  But  all  research  indicates 
that  SDS  strikes  so  unexpectedly  that 
there  is  no  remedy  or  preventive,  its 
victims  can  be  the  most  healthy,  thriv- 
ing, and  weU-cared-for  of  babies.  The 
Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  has  em- 
phasized that  "SDS  cannot  be  predicted, 
and  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge, 
there  is  no  known  way  to  prevent  it." 
When  parents  are  able  to  overcome  their 
fears  and  join  with  others  in  seeking 
solutions  to  this  problem,  the  hospitals 
and  doctors  engaged  in  research  can 
make  greater  strides.  Many  generous 
and  brave  per.sons  across  the  Nation  have 
conUibuted  their  time  and  funds  to  the 
quest  for  a  solution  to  the  sudden  death 
syndrome.  The  people  of  Seattle  and 
the  State  of  Washington  are  proud  to 
liave  been  in  the  forefront  of  these  ef- 
forts. With  the  additional  resources 
made  available  through  the  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  let  us  hope  the 
day  will  come  speedily  when  this  myste- 
rious and  tragic  killer  will  no  longer 
threaten  infant  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Children's  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital's summary  of  the  facts  about  the 
sudden  death  syndrome  be  included  in 


the   Record   at   the   conclusion   of    my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Facts  About  the  Sudden  Death  Syndboke 
(SDS)  of  Infancy 

WHAT  IS  EDS? 

SDS,  commonly  known  as  crib  death,  or 
cot  death,  accounts  for  about  15,000  deaths 
annually  In  the  United  Stales,  and  about  200 
deaths  in  the  Stute  ol  Washington.  The 
condition  Is  best  defined  by  describing  a  typ- 
ical case.  An  apparently  healthy  Infant. 
usually  between  the  agos  of  1  and  6  months. 
Is  put  to  bed  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  things  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  Some 
lime  later,  the  Infant  is  found  dead.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  a  violent  struggle  has 
taken  place,  nor  did  anyone  hear  the  baby 
struggling.  An  autopsy  reveals  at  most,  a 
minor  degree  of  pneumonia  or  Inflammation 
of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  but  no  lesion 
Bu^cient  to  account  for  death.  Often  the 
autopsy  reveals  absolutely  no  evidence  of  Ill- 
ness. However.  In  about  10  percent  of  such 
cases,  careful  examination  does  demonstrate 
a  previously  unsuspected  abnormality,  or  a 
rapidly  fatal  Infectious  disease  such  as  men- 
ingitis. It  is  for  this  Teason  that  autopsies 
upon  such  Infants  are  so  Important. 

HOW   CAN    A   HEALTHY   BAEV    DIE    SO   SL-DDENLY, 
WITHOUT  OBVIOUS  FITs'DINGS  AT  ArTOPSY  ? 

SDS  remains  a  mystery  We  know  so  lit- 
tle about  the  nature  of  life,  that  unraveling 
the  mystery  of  death  can  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. There  are  many  theories  as  to  the 
cause  of  SDS.  but  none  of  these- has  yet  been 
proven  However,  promising  leads  have 
been  obtained,  and  real  progress  toward  solu- 
tions of  this  mystery  should  be  forthcoming 
In  the  neitt  few  years. 

WAS  IT  MY  FAITLTT 

in  untold  thousands  of  cases,  a  great  deal 
of  needless  blame  has  been  placed  by  the 
parents  or  other  relatives  upon  one  or  the 
other  parent,  upon  a  babysitter  who  hap- 
pened to  be  with  the  Infant  at  the  time  It 
died,  or  upon  the  family  doctor  who  pro- 
nounced the  infant  healthy  shortly  before  It 
died.  We  know  of  families  that  have  been 
broken  up  by  repercussions  arising  from  this 
problem.  Therefore.  It  Is  important  to  make 
clear  that  SDS  cannot  be  predicted,  and  In 
the  light  of  present  knowledge,  there  Is  no 
known  way  to  prevent  it.  SDS  occurs  In  the 
best  of  families,  to  the  most  sklUful.  care- 
ful, and  loving  of  parents,  and  does  not  re- 
flect upon  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  care 
for  their  child  Indeed,  we  often  feel  that 
the  victims  of  SDS  are  unu.sually  robust. 
healthy,  and  obviously  well  cared  for. 

DTD  MT  BABY  ST7FFOCATE  IK  ITS  BEDDING? 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  victims  to  be 
found  wedged  Into  the  corner  of  their  cribs 
or  with  the  head  covered  by  blankets.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  Is  natural  that  the 
parents  a&simie  the  baby  smothered.  How- 
ever, identical  cases  occur  vtnder  conditions 
where  there  was  no  possibility  of  smother- 
ing. The  autopsy  findings  are  Identical  In 
both  types  of  cases.  Therefore,  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  while  the  cause  of  death  is  not 
known,  IT  is  not  due  to  smothering 

DID     MY    BABY     SrrTEB- 

Experience  with  a  large  number  of  eases 
has  shown  that  SDS  can  occur  within  5 
minutes.  It  is  probably  almost  Instantane- 
ous. There  may  be  some  movement  ourtng 
the  last  few  seconds  of  life,  accounting  for 
the  disphiced  blankete  or  unusual  positions 
mentioned  above.  However,  the  babies  do 
not  cry  out.  and  very  often  show  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  having  been  dlsturt>ed  In 
their  sleep.  Tiierefore.  we  feel  it  Is  safe  to 
conclude  that  SDS  does  not  cause  pain  or 
suffering  to  the  baby. 
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WAS    rr    SOMETHING    IKFICTIOUS? — IS    TBB 
IMMEDIATE    FAMILY     IX    DANCER? 

Unless  the  autopsy  reveals  a  condition 
such  as  meningitis,  the  answer  is  no. 

WHAT    ABOOT    BABIES    I   MIGHT    HAVE   IN   THE 

FCTTUaE? 

A  rough  calculation  Irom  available  statis- 
tics suggests  tliat  about  I  In  500  Uvebom 
babies  will  tile  of  "crib  Uesth."  According 
to  the  best  available  data.  SDS  Is  not  heredi- 
tary. Therefore.  It  Is  probable  that  any 
future  babies.  In  a  family,  will  run  no  more 
than  the  random  X/500  risk.  This,  after  oil. 
Is  quite  a  small  risk.  More  harm  than  good 
may  be  done  to  a  subsequent  child  by  ex- 
cessive anxiety  over  SD.S.  As  stated  before, 
there  is  no  fcnown  way  to  prevent  its  oc- 
ctirrence. 

WHAT    IS    BSTNC    DOKE    IN    WASHINGTON    STATE 
ABOirr    THIS    PROBLEM? 

The  State  legislature  In  1963  gr.inteci  an 
appropriation  to  the  nniverstty  of  Washing- 
ton for  studies  on  this  problem.  This  is  the 
only  State  In  which  the  legislature  has  as- 
sumed primary  responsibility  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  Utilizing  these  funds 
and  additional  support  obtained  by  grants 
from  other  sources,  the  university  and  Its 
affiliated  teaching  hospital,  the  Children's 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Medical  Center, 
have  initiated  an  active  research  study  aimed 
at  the  problem  of  SDS.  This  Is  an  Impor- 
tant study.  alTordlng  advantages  not  avail- 
able elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  Through  the 
excellent  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  vic- 
tims, we  are  able  to  document  In  a  fashion 
hitherto  not  possible,  the  factors  predis- 
posing to  SDS.  Any  benefits  to  futur-?  chil- 
dren arising  from  this  study  will  be  due  In 
large  part  to  the  Interest  and  cooperation  of 
these  parents. 

In  1965,  a  group  of  concerned  parents 
formed  an  or^f  nlzatlon.  called  Washington 
State  Assoclatirin  for  Preventing  Sudden  In- 
fant Death,  dedicated  to  .isslstlng  In  various 
phases  of  thl.'s  study.  This  group  of  parents 
ore  kept  Informed  of  progress  In  the  research 
underway,  and  offord  Invaluable  support  to 
those  parents  of  new  victims  desiring  their 
help.  Interested  parents  may  contact  any 
of  the  following: 

Or.ace  Pa.'chall  (Mrs.  Edward  S.l.  638  129th 
PInce  NE..  BellevAie.  GL  4-1187 

Mary  Beth  Marx  (Mrs.  Dnvldi .  8846  South- 
east 40t'h.  Mercer  Isl.ind.  AD  2-2228. 

Rowena  Lee  (Mrs.  Joseph  A.l.  4S61  West 
Mercer  Way,  Mercer  Island.  AD  2-5521. 

Mary  Dore  (Mrs.  Pred),  3721  East  Marion 
Street.  Seattle,  EA  20304. 

Judy  Mlckel  (Mrs.  Wm.  C).  906  North 
163d  Street.  Seattle.  LI  6-2709. 

Marie  Jones  (Mrs.  Frsnclsi.  7304  33d  NW., 
SeatUe.  SU3-3314 

Jan  Flint  (Mrs.  Rlch.irdl.  16S05  Southeast 
30th.  Eellevue.  SH  6-7471. 

J.  Bruce  Be.^kwlth.  M.D..  Abraham  B.  Berg- 
man. MX).  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital 
and  Medical  Center.  Seattle.  Wash. 


THE  TFX  .AIRCR/\Fr  PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOriD.  Mr.  President, 
since  1963,  the  TFX  aircraft  program 
has  been  the  center  of  a  major  con- 
troversy. In  all  probability,  the  TFX 
will  be  the  most  e.\pensive  single  -weap- 
ons program  in  history.  The  importance 
of  this  controversy,  however,  goes  even 
beyond  the  cost  of  the  TFX  system,  for 
the  decisions  involved  and  the  proce- 
dures used  will  Influence  and  affect  our 
entire  national  defense  effort. 

As  all  the  Members  of  this  b(Ddy  are 
quite  well  aware,  this  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 


Operations  of  the  Senate.  Voluminous 
testimony  was  taken  and  published.  The 
TFX  has  also  been  the  subject  of  many 
newspaper  aiticles  directed  at  some  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  controversy. 

Despite  the  availability  of  so  much  In- 
formation on  this  subject,  it  was  only 
recently  that  a  relatively  concise  but 
thorough  analysis  of  the  entire  matter 
was  available.  This  concise  analysis  of 
the  complete  TFX  controversy  to  date 
was  prepared  for  and  published  by  Bar- 
ron's National  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly  in  a  series  of  three  articles. 
These  articles  appeared  in  the  i.ssues  of 
July  12.  August  16.  and  Aueust  30.  In 
preparing  and  publishing  this  series  of 
articles  on  the  TFX.  Barron's  has  per- 
formed a  very  useful  and  needed  service 
to  the  country.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
only  the  future  can  provide  the  answer 
to  the  ultimate  expense  of  the  TFX  and 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  aircraft  to  be 
produced.  As  is  demonstrated  by  this 
series  of  articles,  however,  the  manage- 
ment of  this  program  from  conception 
to  implementation  provides  a  lesson  in 
what  should  not  be  done  and  errors  to 
avoid  in  the  field  of  defense  manage- 
ment. One  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  McNamara  hatched  a  fiasco. 

Nevertheless,  not  all  the  blame  for  the 
TFX  fiasco  can  be  saddled  on  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  that  the  tax- 
payers' moneys  are  efficiently  and  sensi- 
bly administered  and  that  our  Defense 
Establishment  is  adequate  to  tlie  need. 
The  Con?ress  cannot  abdicate  this  re- 
.sponsibility  and  expect  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  messes  such  as  the 
TFX. 

EXHIBrT    1 

(Prom  Barron's  National   Business  and  Fi- 
nancial Weekly.  July  12,  196SI 
FLrDJO    Edsel?— The    TFX    Mat    Wind    Up 

SATISFTING  NeTTHER  BtTTERS  NOB  SeIXEBS 

(Note. — The  controversial  Air  Force-Navy 
fighter  plane,  officially  designated  the  P-Ill 
is  scheduled  to  take  wing  this  year.  This 
is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  by  staff 
writer  J.  Richard  Elliott.  Jr..  on  the  pro- 
gram.) 

Fiscal  1966.  which  began  inau.'splclously  on 
July  1,  shapes  up  as  a  crucial  year  for  the 
powers-that-be  at  the  Pentagon.  Congress 
soon  will  approve  a  defense  budget  of  more 
than  S45  billion.  While  »2.5  billion  under 
last  year's  actual  appropriations  (including 
a  S700  million  supplemental  "emergency 
fund"  for  Vietnam),  the  authorization 
scarcely  can  be  described,  even  in  Penta- 
gonese.  as  a  limited  or  conventional  one — 
and  is  almost  certain  to  be  Increased  as  the 
United  States  moves  ever  closer  to  full-scale 
conflict  m  southeast  Asia.  As  it  Is,  the  De- 
fense Department's  new  shopping  list  Is  an 
extraordinary  mix  of  slashing  economy  and 
escalating  procurement.  On  the  latter 
score,  one  of  the  most  controversial  develop- 
ment programs  In  military  history,  the  TFX 
(for  Tactical  Fighter,  Experimental),  Is 
scheduled  to  emerge  this  year  from  research 
and  development  to  full-fledged  production 
status.  Designated  the  Air  Force-Navy  F- 
lli  fighter-bomber,  the  plane  Is  this  coun- 
try s  single  biggest  new  Cold  War  weapon. 
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since  It  WBs  launched  In  1963,  th»  tfs 
program  has  cost  roughly  S900  million.  An. 
other  $700  million  has  been  earmarked  for  It 
in  fiscal  1986.  If  the  Pentagon  buys  as  mojiy 
F-lll's  as  It  now  plans,  the  price  t^g  througa 
the  early  1970's  will  run  to  at  least  $8  blllioo 
Such  a  figure  would  make  tha  TFX  by  la.- 
the  most  costly  ciugle  piece  of  military  goods 
in  history.  Some  observers  in  and  outside 
Washington  expect  the  cost  to  rise  above  lie 
billion  before  the  program  ends,  and  a  lew 
peg  the  ultimate  bite  even  higher. 

In  o  day  when  every  defense  dollar  countf— 
or  so  insists  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S 
McNamara.  the  man  who  does  the  countlnp— 
such  astronomical  funding  surely  ranks  tiie 
F-lil  as  something  special.  And  so  it  is, 
The  first  military  plane  conceived,  designed 
and  developed  on  a  bLwrvlce  basis,  the  P-lli. 
off  Its  advance  notices,  rates  as  the  most  ver- 
satile aircraft  In  the  Nation's  growing  arsenal 
of  conventional  weaponry.  For  the  Air  Force, 
It  will  serve  ns  the  prlmory  tactical  air-strilie 
vehicle-  For  the  Navy,  a  slightly  modified, 
carrier-based  model  will  seek  to  maintain  air 
superiority  at  sea.  What's  more,  the  Pen- 
tagoti  la  working  to  find  further  applicitloni 
for  what  may  be  a  xniiy  all-purpose  plutie. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  that  the  S8 
billion  TFX  program  may  prove  sometliing 
less  than  the  biggest  bargain  In  the  budget 
For  one  thing,  despite  all  the  bulUsli  predic- 
tions of  Mr.  McNamara's  bond,  the  actual 
number  of  P-lli'swhlcli  the  military  Intend! 
to  build  has  been  shrinking.  What  undeni- 
ably is  going  up  Is  the  program's  cost;  each 
plane  may  run  noprly  50  percent  more  than 
Mr.  McNamara's  famed  "cost-etTectivencss" 
experts  had  forecast.  Worse  still,  the  TFX 
has  run  Into  a  number  of  technical  snags 
which  are  likely  to  delay  the  program  and 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  atrcTafl, 

Under  the  best  of  circimistancos,  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  both  would  get  less  of  a 
plane  than  either  wanted.  Prom  the  onset. 
compromises  and  tradeoffs  were  necessary  lo 
squeeze  contradictory  specifications  iuto  » 
single  design.  As  things  st.ind  row.  the  Aii 
Force,  which  had  to  give  less  ground  and 
more  urgently  needs  the  new  planes,  secnu 
firmly  committed  to  theP-lll  Howe'.ertbe 
Navy,  unhappy  with  the  TFX  from  the  start, 
has  become  Increasingly  disenchanted.  Tn 
keep  the  simmering  controversy  within  tile 
Pentagon  from  boiling  over,  more  tinkering 
with  the  supposedly  set  program  Is  certain— 
and  just  as  certain  not  to  plea.se  everybody 
Like  the  ill-fated  Edsel.  in  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara also  had  a  hand,  the  TFX  may  viaA 
up  sitlsfylng  neither  buyers  nor  sellers.  It 
uHo  toay  lead  to  this  long-overdue  revision  al 
Clemenceau's  famous  dictum :  War  Is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  civtliiins. 

As  It  shapes  up  on  the  drawing  boards,  of 
course,  the  F-111  la  quite  a  chunk  of  air- 
plane. Compared  to  any  U.S.  tactical 
fighter — or  that  of  any  other  countrv' — It's  a 
superior  machine,  distinctly  advancing  Mx 
state  of  the  art  of  militarv  aerodvnaml(a. 
Big  as  the  B-29  of  World  'War  II,  the  two- 
man  jet  is  designed  to  fly  faster  than  twice 
the  speed  of  sound,  outmaneuver.  and  out- 
climb  any  present  or  potential  enemy  a> 
tacker,  bristle  with  an  unmatched  assort- 
ment of  bombs  and  missiles.  Nor  Is  that  all 
The  first  production  plane  ever  to  be  fltwi 
out  with  swept  wings  of  variable  geometry 
(they  pivot  back  and  forth  In  flight  at  the 
pilot's  comand) ,  the  P-Ill  is  unique  In  com- 
bining two  aerodynamic  capabilities  which 
usually  are  mutually  exclusive;  supersonic 
swiftness  and  high  lift.  The  plane,  in  other 
words,  can  operate  just  as  effectively  ot  verr 
low  altitudes  and  speeds  as  It  can  zoom 
in  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  wild  blv 
yonder. 

Hence,  the  TFX  should  find  it  a  breea 
to  take  off  and  land  on  aircraft  carriers  and 
austere  Jungle  clearings.  Its  planned  mis- 
sions range  from  "loitering"  for  hours  a^  a 
naval  task  force  watchdog  to  tactical  strltt 
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sorties — dashing  under  the  radar  defenses  of 
m  mUnd  target,  dropping  its  payload,  flght- 
ir.e  off  iiiterceptors.  and  returning  to  its  base 
for  another  bomb  load.  Moreover,  it's  so- 
called  fc-rry  r.'ingc  of  up  to  3,000  miles  with- 
out  refueling  means  that  whole  squadrons 
could  wing  their  way  to  any  spot  on  the 
^lobe  with  unprecedented  swiftness. 
flHiether  us  an  Air  Force  plane  (officially  the 
F-lll.'\i  or  its  naval  twin  (the  F-lllB),  in 
bhorl,  the  TFX  could  be  worth  Its  weight  In 

jD;d. 

Moreover,  this  awesome  aerial  weapon,  lis 
advocates  proudly  claim,  is  a  real  bargain. 
Seaetary  McNamara,  for  one,  has  been  dc- 
leDduig  tlae  TFX  conceptually,  contractually, 
dnd  co5t\vise — before  congressional  commit- 
tees virtually  from  the  day  In  1962  when  he 
aworiied  Its  development  to  General  I>>nam- 
ics  Corp.  Whatever  it  finally  costs,  says 
the  Secretary,  by  developing  and  building 
essentially  one  plane  for  both  services  (the 
components  In  the  two  versions  are  said  to 
be  85  percent  Identical),  rather  than  two 
separate  aircraft,  the  Pentagon  stands  to 
(sve  $1  bUllon. 

The  fl.ial  cost,  to  be  sure,  must  be  reckoned 
not  only  In  dollars  and  cents  but  also  In 
terms  of  the  Nation's  security.  It  has  been 
5  years  since  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  set 
down  their  respective  requirements  for  new 
tactical  aircraft.  Both  services  plan  to  re- 
place existing  air  fieets  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  Accordingly,  the  F-lll  must  do 
more  than  prove  it  can  get  off  llie  gpjund  and 
flap  its  ungainly  wings.  It  must  convince 
the  admirals  as  well  as  tiie  generals  that 
It  con  outperform  anything  the  other  side 
may  come  up  with  in  the  next  15  years  or 
so.  What's  more.  It  must  do  so  soon.  Fis- 
cal 1966.  It  appears,  is  the  year  of  decision. 

To  all  outward  appearances,  the  program 
enters  this  critical  period  flying  high,  wide 
and  handsome.  Development  schedules 
have  been  met.  or  exceeded  by  General  Dy- 
nanilcs.  the  prime  contractor,  and  by  Grum- 
man Aircraft,  Its  principal  subcontractor 
with  reeponslblllty  for  key  airframe  sections 
and  final  assembly  of  the  Navy  version. 
(Seneral  Dynamics.  In  fact,  has  earned  a  tidy 
S30O.OOO-plus  In  Incentive  bonuses  on  ItA 
early  work.  Its  sprawling  Port  Worth  (for- 
merly Convnlr)  plant  and  Grumman's  age- 
scarred  facility  on  Long  Island  already  are 
bertumng  to  hum  with  wartime  urgency. 

in  recent  months,  the  airplane  has  visibly 
taken  shape.  At  Port  Worth,  five  P-lllA's 
have  been  turned  out,  as  the  project's  proto- 
type production  now  approaches  a  rate  of  one 
a  month.  In  May,  Grumman  rolled  out  the 
Navy's  P-lllB  No.  1  right  on  time.  AU  told. 
F-lU's  have  logged  over  75  test  flights.  Un- 
der the  original  contract  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  (re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation), 
awarded  2Vj  years  ago.  the  contractors  are 
to  s\ipply  another  13  Air  Force  and  4  Navy 
models  experimentally,  while  Ironing  out  pro- 
duction kinks. 

Last  April,  without  awaiting  further  re- 
sults, the  Pentagon  put  Its  money  where  its 
laith  is  by  granting  General  Dynamics  a 
production  contract.  The  award  covers  an 
unusually  long  4-sear  run.  It  calls  for  de- 
livery of  431  F-lU's  through  1969.  all  but  24 
in  the  Air  Force  version.  Detailed  negotia- 
tions Btill  are  In  progress,  but  the  Defense 
Department  has  disclosed  that  the  order  will 
exceed  81  5  billion.  At  the  same  time.  It  re- 
vealed to  Congress  that  it  plans  an  eventual 
procurement  of  some  1.600  P-l!l's, 

What's  more  the  TFX  may  attract  demand 
from  other  sources.  For  one  thing,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  been  busily  hustling  orders  from 
our  Allies.  Thus.  Australia  has  signed  up 
lor  24  F-lll's  for  Its  air  force,  while  Britain, 
which  decided  not  to  build  a  tactical  fighter 
of  Its  own.  took  on  option  on  120  of  the 
planes.  Even  ti>e  West  Germans  have  been 
approached  by  Mr.  McNamara's  salesmen. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force,  meanwhile,  which  so 
hr  is  committed  to  the  F-lll's  onlv  for  Its 


Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC).  Is  eyeing  an 
adaptation  for  possible  use  in  its  strategic 
(SAC)  squadroiu  as  well.  Both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  lire  considering  a  longer- 
range  reconnaissance  model.  Finally,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Authority,  under  its  newly 
designated  bead.  General  WUllam  F.  McKee 
(Who  was  a  key  Air  Force  officer  during  the 
TFX  source  selection  process),  may  decide 
to  use  the  P-111  In  eitensive  studies  of  the 
variable  wing,  for  possible  application  on 
the  strelched-out  supersonic  transport  ( SST) 
program. 

THE   NUMBERS   GAME 

The  F-lll.  all  this  might  suggest,  is  os 
hot  a  plane  In  the  market  ns  It  is  on  paper. 
Like  chickens,  however,  military  aircraft  In 
development  never  can  be  counted  before 
they  hatch.  The  Ill-fated  B-70  superbomber 
and.  for  that  matter,  the  short-lived  B-58 
Hustler  (which  was  to  have  kept  CD's  Fort 
Worth  plant  busy  for  years,  until  it  was 
abruptly  phased  out  In  1B62)  are  two  recent 
reminders  that  military  and  political  minds 
can  change.  Indeed,  the  mlnd-chnnging 
process  has  been  going  on.  with  very  little 
notice,  In  the  TFX  program,  too. 

Specifically,  since  1961,  the  Pentagon  has 
made  several  "adjustments"  in  Its  long- 
range  planning  for  the  P-lll.  During  the 
bitter  design  competition  of  1961-62,  In 
which  Boeing  anally  was  eliminated,  bidders 
were  told  to  base  their  proposals  on  a  total 
program  of  1,460  Air  Force  and  231  Navy 
planes,  or  nearly  1,700  In  all.  Then,  in  mld- 
1963,  when  development  had  barely  begun, 
the  Navy  unexpectedly  upped  Its  overall  buy 
to  692  aircraft,  putting  the  total  for  both 
versions  well  over  2.000.  By  early  1965,  In- 
dustry Insiders,  apparently  with  some  as- 
surance from  the  administration,  were  as- 
suming a  run  of  at  least  3.000  F-lll's. 

But  the  program  presented  In  closed  hear- 
ings on  Capitol  Hill,  a  few  months  ago.  re- 
vealed a  distinctly  different  set  of  numbers. 
As  noted,  the  planned  total  now  is  down  to 
1.600 — of  which  1.100  are  to  be  F-lllA's  and 
500  P-lIlBs.  Actually,  the  Pentagon  is  con- 
tractually committed  for  the  next  few  years. 
at  least,  to  just  431. 

This  deterioration  may  not  count  for  much 
over  the  long  pull,  of  course.  Indeed,  the 
numbers  themselves  have  been  well  hidden 
behind  a  smoke  screen  of  Pentagon  propa- 
ganda (over  and  beyond  the  call  of  military 
security).  Behind  the  smoke,  however,  at 
lease  two  factors  are  discernible  that  appear 
to  be  cooling  off  some  of  the  early  enthusi- 
asm. One  is  the  mounting  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram; the  other,  mounting  evidence  that  the 
plane  Itself  may  fail  to  measure  up  to 
expectations. 

SOME   PAINFUL  THtTTHS 

On  the  first  score,  recent  top-secret  con- 
gressional testimony  revealed  some  hard 
truths  that  must  have  been  particularly 
painful  for  the  computerUred  whiz  kids  of 
the  Pentagon.  A  major  element  in  General 
Dynamics'  winning  proposal  3  years  ago.  Mr. 
McNamara  later  emphasized,  was  its  "cost 
realism  "  Though  submitting  a  higher  bid 
than  Boeing.  General  Dynamics  was  ad- 
judged more  realistic  because  It  took  into 
account  probable  future  developmental  prob- 
lems. In  the  end.  the  company  proposed  to 
develop  and  build  1.700  TFX  planes  for  a 
total  price  of  »5  8  billion— roughly  (3  4  mil- 
lion apiece. 

Experience,  however,  has  caused  the  cus- 
tomer to  go  back  to  his  computers.  The  cost 
per  plane  over  the  life  of  the  program  now 
Is  figured  at  about  $4.6  million — a  30-percent 
markup  in  30  months.  (According  to  one 
admiral,  the  first  four  production  P-lUB's — 
that  part  ot  the  Navy's  share  funded  In  the 
fiscal  1966  budget— will  average  S35  million 
apiece.)  A  realistic  projection,  though,  still,- 
seems  hard  to  come  by.  For  since  the  total 
program,  by  the  latest   Pentagon   estimate. 


will  cost  $7.78  bUlion,  the  1.600  airplanes 
Involved  actually  will  average  out  at  nearly 
S4.9  million  each.  Furthermore,  no  one  be- 
lieves the  end  to  escalation  is  in  sight. 

E.^CK  TO  THE  DEAWINC  fiOARDS? 

The  spirallng  costs,  as  it  happens,  trace 
to  both  unexpected  technical  difficulties  and 
changes  required  tn  the  winning  design  to 
meet  minimum  operational  specifications. 
Tliese  problems  are  far  from  overcome  at  the 
moment;  some  are  proving  particularly 
stubborn.  In  fact,  there  Is  a  noticeable  un- 
dercurrent of  concern  in  Washington — evi- 
dent at  recent  heiirings.  if  not  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Pentagon — that,  the  P-lll  may 
fall  short  of  Air  Force  hopes  and  almost 
certainly  will  prove  less  of  an  airplane  than 
the  Navy  had  bargained  for. 

Ironically,  such  fears  were  foreshadowed 
in  the  stormy  TPX  probe  conducted  In  1963 
by  Senator  John  McClellan's  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee.  While  rais- 
ing a  number  of  questions  about  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  contractor  was  se- 
lected, the  hearings  yielded  some  revelations 
that  won  scant  attention  in  the  general 
press.  The  most  significant  of  these  was 
that  Boeing's  losing  design  outscored  the 
winning  one  In  most  performance  charac- 
teri!5tlcs  and,  accordingly,  was  the  over- 
wiielmlng  choice  of  the  top  sen-ice  brass, 
including  the  technical  men  assigned  to  eval- 
uate the  competing  proposals.  Now,  2 
years  down  the  rcwd,  the  General  Dynamics 
airplane  is  shaping  up  as  vulnerable  for 
weaknesses  pinpointed  by  the  Pentagons 
own  experts. 

For  one  thing.  It  is  seriously  overweight. 
This  could  both  shorten  the  Air  Force's 
ferrying  range  and  hobble  the  Navy's  ability 
to  get  on  and  off  Its  carriers.  TAC  wanted 
an  aircraft  that  could  span  the  Pacific  with 
a  single  refueling  las  Boeing's  design  prom- 
ised to  do) .  The  P-lllA  may.  however,  need 
as  many  as  tliree  refuellngs. 

The  Navy  had  placed  a  maximum  limit  on 
"gross  takeoff  weight"  (which  Includes  fuel, 
equipment,  bombs  and  crew)  of  50.000 
pounds.  It  was  forced  to  up  the  ceiling 
to  55.000  pounds,  in  a  tradeoff,  to  give  the 
Air  Force  better  super-sonlc  dash  qualities. 
When  the  General  Dynamics  proposal  was 
declared  the  winner,  its  design  already  blue- 
printed a  plane  which  the  computers  said 
would  weigh  63.500  pounds  (I  ton  more 
than  Boeing's) . 

Actually,  despite  heroic  efforts  by  both 
major  contractors  to  cut  every  unnecessary 
ounce,  the  first  F-lllB  rolled  off  the  assem- 
bly line  at  a  whopping  70,000  poimds.  One 
result  Is  that  the  Navy  Is  spending  SI70  mil- 
lion this  year  to  strengthen  2  of  its  15  attack 
carriers.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  un- 
expectedly heavy  plane:  at  that,  only  9  ot 
the  presently  commissioned  flattops  wUl 
handle  it. 

SPtTTTEBlNG    ENCIXE 

Nor  Is  overweight  the  program's  only  bead- 
ache.  The  F-lU's  twin  engines,  built  by 
Pratt  &  Whitney  (division  of  United  Air- 
craft), have  been  kicking  up.  Pratt  & 
Whitney  was  selected  in  the  competition  3 
years  ago  because  its  motor  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  development;  a  rival  pro- 
posal by  General  Electric  (Incorporated  in 
Boeing's  first  bid)  wa-s  ruled  out  because  It 
would  not  be  ready  for  2  years.  But.  In 
ground  tests  to  date,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
engine  has  failed  to  achieve  either  the  power 
or  the  endurance  demanded  by  the  military. 

Moreover,  "morrylng"  the  engine  to  the 
plane  has  caused  unforeseen  aerodynamic 
problems.  Owing  to  Insufficient  wind-tun- 
nel testing,  the  esttmates  of  air  flow  at  the 
Jet  Intakes  used  by  General  Dynamics  en- 
gineers proved  far  off  the  mark.  To  date. 
redesign  of  the  Inlet  area  has  failed  to  cor- 
rect the  difficulty.  Unless  It  Is  corrected 
soon,  the  first  slippage  In  the  overall  TFX 
program  schedule  wUl  i-esult.     So  admits  no 
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less  an  authority  than  the  P-lii's  projec*  di- 
rector at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
MaJ  Gen.  John  h.  Zoeclder. 

FlnaUy.  the  Navy's  version  of  the  P-Ul 
has  hit  stui  another  snag— this  one  peculiar 
to  lU  weapons -system  makeup.  The  trouble 
lies  In  a  new  missile  called  the  Phoenix 
Thl.'!  deadly  bird,  for  the  admirals,  U  a  vital 
pirt  of  the  program.  The  P-niB  could  be 
outatted  with  conventional  missiles  (such  ns 
the  Sidewinder  and  Sparrowj;  however  only 
armed  with  the  longer-ranged,  more  sensi- 
tive, alT-to-olr  Phoenl.x  would  the  fleet  en- 
Joy  the  range  and  punch  It  deems  absfilutelv 
necessary  to  do  Its  Job  In  the  1970'8 

Under  development  by  Huzhes  Aircraft 
(llKe  Prut  &  Whitney,  as  associate  price 
contractor  dealing  dlrectJy  with  the  Govern- 
ment), the  Phoenix  already  Is  a  year  behind 
schedule.  The  biz  drag.s:  an  Inadequate 
guidance  .system  (built  by  the  usually  reli- 
able computer  manuf.icturcr.  Litton  Indua- 
trlesi;  and  an  Inability,  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Dyn.amics-Grumman  team,  to  And 
a  way  to  mount  the  missile  efflclently  on  the 
aircraft. 

TO  Btrr  OR  NOT  TO  otrr 
To  be  sure,  the  Navy,  according  to  Pen- 
tagon soiu-ces.  can  wait  until  after  1970  be- 
fore It  must  begin  phasing  out  Its  F-4  lets 
By  contrast.  TAC  ought  to  start  replacmg 
F-105  .•iQuadrons  In  the  next  few  years  Be 
that  as  It  may,  the  delays  and  redesigns  In- 
evtwbly  win  add  vastly  to  the  cost  of  the 
TFX.  Hence,  Secretary  McNamaras  cost- 
effectiveness  inevitably  will  diminish  further 
on  a  we-.pons  system  already  difficult  to  Jus- 
tify In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 

Slgnlflcaut.  then,  are  statements  from  too 
military  brass  (transcribed  at  the  appropria- 
tions hearings)  purporting  to  explain  why 
bom  services  lately  have  altered  their  plans 
for  making  the  F-llI  operational.  The  Air 
Force.  Congressmen  were  told,  will  stretch 
out  its  raodernlzitlon  because  It  flnds  that 
n  can  get  more  mileage  than  expected  out 
of  present  equipment.  The  Navy,  for  Its  part 
decided  against  replacing  todays  carrier 
Planes  with  P-lIiBs  on  a  one-for-one  basLs' 

fl-r^T^i"^-  """"  ^"^"^  doubling  the 
fleets  fighter  power.  It  could  maintain  its 
present  strength  by  merely  subbing  one 
F-1  n  for  every  two  P-^s-dearly.  thl  TPX 

hoi  It""  ^°°^  ^'  ""  predecessor— or  per- 
hap.s  twice  as  expensive 

„m^'„ ''■'"■''   ''■"^'   '*   «■'"'*  the   Navy— whUe 

(to  the  .Mr  Force's  I.IOO).  according  io  the 
Pentagons  master  plan— has  agreed  to  take 

?n}Vu  °'  **"'*  ^*  «»  «tul?ly  on  o^der 
for  delivery  through  1969.    Plainly,  the  Na^ 

^  i,,  .1  ""^  '""""'  "P  '^  '""'d  whether  to 
?o  all  the  way  with  the  TFX.     In  a  heavily 

VZ,  I"'}-''  "'"^"'^d  their  doubts.  "We 
"f^.  .T?^*  'th=  P-nn  can  provide 
"s.      •  ••  admitted  Rear  Adm.  W.  r.  Martin 

?ISri/'^'',5  ^^"''  Operations  (Al^K 
But    we    would    like    to    fly    this    almlane 

rS'J.nl"/,"'  """'''  '""  'hat  It  wouTd  be 
a  completely  useful  aircraft  before  we  make 
a  commitment  for  prcK;uremeni." 

The  official  admlnl.nratlon  view,  to  be  sure 

!7n'2l?^,.'"""?.'"^"'  ■""■  °'  d°«bts.  Thta 
undevlatlng  cheerfulness,  in  part,  may  stem 
rrorn  a  curious  memorandum  distributed  bv 
^?  f™  "i  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
AfTalrs,  Arthur  SyUener.  last  ye^.  The  gist 
?nrth    .  ""^ff ='?*'•■•'"    an   order   that  hence- 

the  F  n^'^,^".""!."''  "'■  ''"'""=  statements, 
the  F-iil  win  be  de-cribed  in  such  a  man- 

S^  r»  ,  '^'"'  "  '■■'^  ^^"""^  "t>  "'"  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Air  Force's  tactical 

^nrt^h  rK.""  "^'"y''  '^"rrler-bnsed  mission 
and  the  flghter  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

nuirvocAEi.Y  coMMrrrto 
.>J^,°,  Pentagon's    civilian    secretariat.    In 
^   „    lili^^'^^'^'y  '^■-■'mmltted  to  the  success 
of  the  TPX  as  It  has  been  to  few  other  prol- 
«:,.s  m  recent  history.    The  P-IUA.  said  Sec- 
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retary  McNamara  recently,  "is  proceeding  very 
well  indeed."  As  to  the  P-lllB.  while  it  Is 
"plagued  by  two  difficulties  I  weight  and  the 
Phoenix  I  •  •  •  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
the  weight  reduction  proeram  and  other  pos- 
sible modlftcatlons  we  win  be  able  to  develop 
a  very  satisfactory  aircraft  for  the  Navy." 

Conceivably,  Mr.  McNamara's  eonfldence 
ultimately  will  be  Justified.  At  the  moment, 
though,  the  snags  In  the  TFX  program,  as 
Barron's  will  detail  further,  make  this  an 
open  question.  After  all.  conBdence  and  de- 
termination— even  when  combined  with  a 
decade  of  planning  and  the  efficiency  of  De- 
troit— were  not  enough  to  save  the  Bdsel. 


(From     Barron's     National     Business      and 

Financial  Weekly.  Aug.  16.  19iJj| 
Too  MtTCH.  Too  Late:  Tkst  Aoottr  Soms 
Up  the  Cusbent  Sr.iTtJs  of  the  TFX 
(Note— This  U  the  second  In  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  controversial  P-111  Air  Porce- 
Navy  flghter  plane,  by  staff  writer  J.  Richard 
Elliott.  Jr.  I 

As  President  Johnson  bustled  about  Wash- 
ington last  week,  slgnmg  an  $8  blUlon  hous- 
'"S  bill  bere  and  authorizing  a  4280  mUlion 
health  and  research  center  there,  brleflng 
contingents  of  Congressmen  on  foreign  |;oilcy 
at  one  moment  and  creating  it  the  next  a 
task  force  "of  the  great  experts  of  this 
Nation  •  •  •  to  tell  me  and  ttll  .America 
where  we  are  going  and  how  we  are  going 
to  get  there."  the  Great  Society  hurried  to- 
ward Is  rendezvous  with  destiny.  Mean- 
while, at  the  Pentagon,  the  lights  were  burn- 
ing late,  as  the  generals  and  admirals  sought 
to  make  vital  command  decisions  on  how  to 
deploy  the  additional  SI.7  bUlion  in  emer- 
gency funds— downpayment  on  a  far  larger 
sum — earmarked  tor  southeast  Asia  Ac- 
cording to  reports  from  th^  Cnpltol.  Dcfen-e 
Secretary  McNamara  suddenly  must  spend 
billions  to  buy  old— 10  years  or  more,  in  some 
cases— but  available  (and,  fortunately  re- 
liable) U.S.  aircraft  like  the  Boeing  B-47 
Republic's  P-105.  McDonnell's  P-l  (the 
"Phantom  II"  i ,  Lockheed's  "Starflghter,"  and 
per.'iaps  the  propeUer-driven  Douglas  A-7 
Even  the  highly  touted  whiz  kids,  it  ap- 
pears, cannot  fight  today's  wars  with  to- 
morrow's weapons. 

Wherever  else  It  may  be  going,  the  United 
Spates  Is  marching  off  to  war— Inadequately 
armed  and  equipped  as  usual.  Nobody 
doubts  that  the  Nation's  so-called  military- 
industrial  establishment  sooner  or  later  will 
do  the  Job.  But  what  a  conamentary  on  the 
preparedness  policies  launched  at  the  Pen- 
tagon 6  years  ago  and  hailed,  even  today,  on 
nearly  every  side.  Specifically,  when  Secre- 
tory McNamara  and  his  computers  took  over 
at  Defense,  plans  for  a  new  Air  Force  varia- 
ble-wlng  plane,  designed  to  cost  around  »2  5 
million  apiece,  were  ready  for  his  signature 
The  Navy  was  equaJly  eager  to  launch  de- 
velopment of  a  new  fighter  for  its  carrier- 
based  tactical  squadrons.  Instead  the  whiz 
kid  from  Ford  conceived  the  TFX— one  all- 
purpose  aircraft  for  both  services  After 
nearly  a  year  of  inter-tervlce  opposition  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  convinced  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  embark  on  a  Joint-development 
e^ort.  Although  one  contractor.  Boeing  was 
ready  with  an  acceptable  design,  13  months 
later,  after  an  unprecedented  four-round 
source-evaiuation  mara,thon.  anoUier  com- 
pany. General  Dynamics  emerged  with  the 
contract  A  year  after  that— foUowing  a 
stormy  but  Inconclusive  investigation  by  a 
Senate  committee— plans  were  finalized  and 
work  begun. 

Today,  as  Barron's  has  reported  and  Is 
prepared  to  detail  much  further,  that  de- 
ve,opment  program  Is  beset  with  tcchnic.al 
operational,  managerial  and  flnancial  dUB-' 
culties.  The  flying  Edscl.  quite  slmplv.  Is 
yet  to  take  wing  in  mejinlngful  numbers. 
The  incredible  program  U  expected  to  cost 
at  least  »a  blUion.  assuming  It  continues  as 


planned:  Its  ulumate  cost  remains  to  be  seen 
What  the  3-year  delay  wrought  by  Sccretarr 
McNamara  and  his  band  has  cost  the  Kn-  .^ 
In  battle  readiness,  however.  Is  clear.  '  '  ' " 
In  the  Jolting  words  of  John  Stack.  ":  ,ii<.- 
of  the  TPX"  (and  now  vice  president  .,m 
director  of  Republic  AvlaUon) :  "There  could 
have  been  a  work  statement  on  the  vanaljie 
wing  tactical  fighter  plane  In  1960.  Thes 
could  have  been  flying  prototvpes  at  least  bt 
1963.  Here  you  are  Just  now  flying  tiroto!. 
types  in  196S."  o  .    m. 

In  a  Pentagon  that  prides  Itself  on  df 
clslonmaklng  the  TTO  has  been  one  Ion. 
chronology  of  delay.  Its  whole  storv  haj 
never  been  told— but  Ifs  well  worth  tellln, 
today.  The  Tactical  Fighter.  Experlmo;,t»i 
originated  In  a  concept  evolved  hv  stafT  njoni^ 
bcrs  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  (NACA),  predecessor  to  ih. 
post-sputnik  NASA.  Directed  by  Mr  St.ick 
the  NACA  NASA  team  developed  a  basic 
design— called  varlahle  geometry— for  on  air- 
craft with  movable  wings,  'wiien  extended 
straight  out  from  the  fuselage,  the  winra 
afforded  high  lift  as  well  as  aerodTOumk 
control  at  low  altitudes,  swept  all  the  way 
back,  Ihey  formed  the  classic  Delta  con- 
(igtu-ation  of  the  supersonic  Jet;  pivoted  lo 
a  position  (somewhere  in  between,  they  per- 
mitted both  long-distance  medlum-fpeed 
cruisine  and  supersonic  da.shes  ut  treetop 
level.  Hence,  one  plane  that  could  perform 
a  variety  of  missions  became  theoretically 
possible. 

Before  long.  Mr.  Stack's  group  had  arniiMci 
the  Interest  of  all  three  military  services 
Sensing  the  mounting  Interest,  the  o»ro- 
space  indu.stry  plunged  Into  competition  en 
masse.  General  Dynamics  began  small-.^caK 
testing  at  L.nngley  Field's  wlni  tunnel  late  in 
19o9:  Boeing,  ahead  of  the  pack,  had  been 
working  closely  with  Stack's  team  (at  in 
OWT3  wind  ttmnel  in  Seattle)  since  earlv 
1958.  By  mid-1960.  the  air  arm  indicated  it 
was  ready  to  go  ahead  with  a  »2  2  blllltia 
program  for  development  and  production 
of  ■TFX  flghter-bombers.  Deliveries  were  to 
begin  in  1965;  the  cost  of  some  840  plnas 
was  projected  at  around  S2.6  mniion  each. 
(As  noted  last  month,  the  TFX  now  Is  ex- 
pected to  b(?comc  cperationai  for  the  Air 
Force  no  earlier  than  1967— and  not  before 
19B9  for  the  Navy,  if  at  aU— and  Is  cosuni! 
some  .S5  million  per  plane.) 

with  a  presidential  election  looming,  iiow- 
ever,  the  Elsenhower  administration  decided 
to  defer  a  flnal  decision.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Secretary  McNamara  came  on  tie 
scene  with  ideas  of  their  own— controlftd 
response  and  cost  effectiveness,  to  name  two 
By  the  time  the  new  Defense  chief  got  around 
to  reviewing  the  TFX  program,  the  variable- 
wing  Air  Force  plane  seemed  a  once-ln-a- 
llfetime  opportunity  to  put  such  theorits  to 
the  test.  In  brief,  the  notion  struck  ^L' 
McNamara  that  a  single  TFX  could  be  de- 
signed that  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  three  services. 

Array,  Navy  and  Air  Force  rebelled  at  the 
idea.  The  Navy's  concept  of  a  light  tactioil 
plane  for  carrier  use  would  weigh  at  most 
50,000  pounds,  said  the  admirals,  and  pack 
bigger  Wings  than  those  the  Air  Force  had 
blueprinted  on  its  75,000-pound  version. 
(The  Army,  for  ite  part,  needed  nothing  so 
big  and  costly  as  either  model,)  Both  .serv- 
ices feared  a  long  and  Inconclusive  struggle 
over  conflicting  technology.  The  Air  Force 
particularly  was  upset  over  the  likelihood 
that  now  it  would  not  get  Its  new  planes  by 
1985. 

After  a  long,  hot  summer,  Mr.  McNamars 
had  the  last  word.  On  September  1,  1S61, 
he  sent  out  a  memo,  authorizing  the  start 
of  a  Joint  development  program  Leader- 
ship and  design  speclflcations  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Air  Force,  but  the  Navy  w.-uid 
pass  on  any  final  version.  The  memo,  dr.itt- 
ed  by  one  of  the  top  civilian  aides  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, A.  W.  Blackburn,  was  historic  for 
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snoiher  reason:  It  introduced  the  estimate 
of&  81  billion  savings  (over  the  coet  of  two 
.<eparate  development  programs)  should  the 
nroject  succeed. 

'  The  military  and  technical  experts  now 
regrouped  themselves  at  Wright-Patterson 
rield  in  Dayton.  Ohio.  Mr.  Blackburn,  a 
^aduate  of  both  the  Naval  Academy  and 
JUT,  as  well  as  an  experienced  aeronau- 
Tlcfli  engineer  and  Jet  pilot,  became  the 
PfC'igon's  resident  expert  on  the  TFX. 
jtstonishingly.  he  has  admitted  that  the  fa- 
mous bllllon-dollar-savlnga  flgure — which 
vas  to  become  the  main  prop  for  the  De- 
ieuse  Department's  rationale — was  estimated 
without  the  aid  of  a  computer,  as  nothing 
more  than  a  rough  order  of  magnitude. 
Prom  first  to  last,  moreover,  he  was  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  concept  of  one  plane  for  two 
services.  Thus  it's  significant  that  when 
he  resigned  from  the  Defeate  Department 
m  1963,  he  took  exception  to  the  way  it  had 
all  come  out — the  Secretary's  selection  of 
General  Dynamics  as  prime  contractor. 
"There  is  no  real,  supportable  case  to  be  made 
for  his  choice,"  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote,  "on  the 
grounds  of  operational,  tecbclcaj,  manage- 
ment, or  cost  considerations." 

costs  PH7S 

But  that's  another  part  of  the  story.  Mr. 
McNamara's  decision,  after  all.  was  based 
on  cost  realism.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, chaired  by  Senator  John  McClexlan. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  which  Investigated 
the  TFX  contract  award  throughout  most 
of  I9OT,  he  enumerated  three  main  condi- 
tions for  the  winning  proposal.  They  were: 
(1)  Satisfaction  of  both  services  that  "a 
simlficant  improvement  to  their  tactical  air 
capjhillties"  could  be  achieved  by  the  single 
TPX:  (2)  "uUnlmum  divergence  from  a  com- 
mon design"  (the  concept  that  came  to  be 
fenott'n  as  commonality),  "(X>mpatlble  with 
the  separate  missions  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  to  protect  the  Inherent  savings  of  a 
Joint  program":  and  (3)  "demonstrably 
credible  understanding  of  costs  (by  the  con- 
tmctor)  both  for  development  and  prociu'e- 
ment  of  the  complete  TPX  weapon  sys- 
tem •  •  •." 

After  the  marathon  13-month  technical 
evaluation,  both  final  proposals  were  con- 
sidered "acceptable"  to  both  services — that 
1»,  they  both  met  the  first  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
conditions.  (The  Boeing  bid — which  made 
use  of  such  state-of-the-art  breakthroughs 
!S  titanium  olloys.  thrust-revcrsers  ond  over- 
iiead  engine  mountings — was  adjudged  vast- 
:t  superior  In  nearly  every  aspect  of  per- 
formance, as  will  be  seen.)  General  Dy- 
nanucs  was  adjudged  better  on  the  second 
or  .so-called  commonality  factor.  Despite 
a  more  complex  design,  finally,  Boeing's  bid 
xas  the  lowest — and  Its  proposal  spelled  out 
■shit  appeared  to  be  a  thorough  and  credible 
'jadorstandlng  of  costs. 

BSHII^P  the  low  bid 

There  were  several  good  reasons  why, 
Plrrt,  Boeing  had  established  a  cost  record 
fsr  superior  to  that  of  General  Dynamics. 
Boeing  had  come  up  with  fewer  overruns: 
General  Dynamics,  contrariwise,  had  been 
plagued  by  them  In  several  of  Its  military 
procrams.  In  commercial  competition,  where 
costs  are  even  less  flexible,  Boeing's  domi- 
nance in  the  market  was  clear. 

In  addition.  Boeing — a  more  profltable 
concern — txitild  alTord  to  coet  Its  administra- 
tive expenses  below  Its  rival*8.  Boeing  fur- 
ther proposed  to  develop  and  build  the  flght- 
er-bomber  at  one  plant.  In  Wichita,  while 
General  Dynamics'  plana  caUed  for  splitting 
the  final  assembly  between  Its  Port  Worth 
'Air  Force-owned)  facility  and  Grimimaa's 
plant  In  New  York. 

Boeing  also  proposed  to  use  a  production 
technique  which  it  had  perfected  (and 
gained  no  little  fame  thcret^  in  the  trade) 
on  other  large-volume   contracts  Involving 
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slmilr^r  but  not  Identical  planes.  Rather 
m&n  investing  In  separate  tooling  Jor  un- 
common (but  comparable)  parte,  the  firm 
would  use  the  same  computer-directed  tools, 
simply  equipping  them  with  two  sets  of  pro- 
gramed instructions.  The  practice  had  en- 
abled Boeing  to  turn  out  cheap  KC~135  tank- 
ers with  lOOlB  that  doubled  on  B-&2  bombers. 
FlnaUy.  Air  Force  statistics  (developed  on 
in:iay  other  contracts  with  both  concerns! 
showed  a  wide  disparity  In  both  labor  rates 
and  productivity  at  Fort  Worth  and  Wichita. 
From  1956  through  1961.  Boeing  at  Wichita 
coriMStcutly  ranged  well  below  the  Industry's 
average  of  direct  manpower  hours  per  pound 
of  aircraft  produced.  By  controat.  General 
Dynamics/Fort  Worrii  had  required  between 
double  and  triple  the  Industry's  average 
workforce  per  pound.  (The  Pentagon  claims 
that  Fort  Worth  typlcajly  produced  more 
sophisticated  aircraft  tlian  Boeing's  bombers 
a.nd  tankers,  but  this  scarcely  ^ould  explain 
so  marked  a  different;  bombers  and  tankers. 
loo.  are  complex  pieces  of  machinery.)  As  to 
wage  rates,  an  average  difference  of  72  cents 
hourly  exlated  between  Forth  Worth  and 
Wichita.  Projected  on  a  program  Involving 
nearly  2,000  airplanes  (the  figure  then  like- 
ly), wages  alone  gave  Boeing  a  potential  coet 
advantage  of  several  hundred  million  doUara. 

CAN   FIcrSES  LIE? 

Thanks  to  such  factors,  the  Seattle-based 
company  proposed  a  total  price  for  develop- 
ment and  production  of  1.700  TPX  aircraft 
of  $5.36  billion;  General  Dynamics  came  up 
with  a  figure  of  *5.46  billion.  Air  Force 
evaluators  quickly  discovered  that  the  two 
bidders  were  really  further  apart,  since  the 
resfiective  propo-sals  failed  to  include  all  the 
necessary  program  costs  In  comparable  ways. 
AdjviEtlng  the  two  bids,  the  Air  Force  put 
Boeing's  proposal  up  lo  S5.39  billion;  General 
Dynamics  shot  up  to  85  8  billion. 

The  two  proposals  differed  even  more  strik- 
ingly In  their  respective  bids  for  the  research. 
development,  test  and  evaluation  (General 
rjynanUcs)  contract  Immediately  at  stake. 
Boeing's  price  was  8466.6  million;  adjusted 
by  the  Air  Force  to  Include  comparable  sup- 
port Items  and  accounting  methods,  It  be- 
came $576.8  million.  General  Dynamics  bid 
of  S543.5  million,  after  adjustment,  became 
$711.2  million — over  23  percent  higher.  The 
Wright -Patterson  valuation  team,  mean- 
while, made  its  own  Independent  estimates 
of  what  the  programs  wotild  cost — roughly 
$900  million  In  either  case,  but  with  Boeing's 
stIU  likely  to  be  the  lower  by  a  meaningful 
amount, 

The  team,  however,  made  up  of  outstand- 
ing technical  experts,  focused  on  technical 
and  operational  criteria  In  the  two  design 
propo5.il5.  and  on  that  bisis  unanimously 
and  consistently  recommended  Boeing.  Their 
evaluation  was  passed  along,  in  a  kind  of 
ad  hoc  chain  of  command,  to  a  Source  Selec- 
tion Board,  composed  of  senior  military  and 
naval  officers  ( mo&tly  of  general  or  flag  rank ) . 
The  board  was  charged  with  making  a  Joint 
recommendation,  on  behalf  of  both  services, 
directly  t-o  the  sen'Ice  Secretaries.  Tradi- 
tionally the  Judgment  of  such  a  board  Is 
accepted  as  conclusive. 

UNANtMOUS    VOTK 

Late  In  October  1962.  for  the  fourtta  time 
since  the  previous  Jonuory.  the  Source  Selec- 
tion BoATd  cast  a  unanimous  vote  for  Boeing's 
lower-coel  bid.  But,  Mr.  McNamara's  band 
of  clvlliaua  found  the  word  from  the  admirals 
and  generals  still  far  from  persuasive.  In 
particular,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
troubled  by  what  appeared  to  his  computer- 
like mind  to  be  on  obvious  contradiction. 

Here  was  Boeincr,  with  a  clearly  lower  bid. 
Yet  according  to  the  evaluation.  General 
Dynamics  was  supreme  In  the  matter  of 
commonality.  How  could  Boeing  propose  to 
make  two  different  airplanes.  cne?.per  than 
General  Dynamics  could  ttirn  out  one? 
Wh&t  had  become  of  the  billion  dollars  which 


commonality  was  designed  to  yield?  StiU 
worse,  how  could  the  Air  Force  evaluators. 
in  projecting  realistic  costs,  possible  have 
come  up  with  the  sa^ne  basic  contradiction, 
showing  General  Dynamics  bid  relatively 
higher?  Boeing's  costs,  he  decided  were  sue- 
t^ect.  The  decision,  in  effect,  had  been  drag- 
ging on  now  for  nearly  3  years.  It  seemed  at 
liisx.  to  be  on  hand.  In  order  to  resolve  this 
dilenuna.  Secretary  McNamara  aeclded  a  few 
moro  diys  could  be  well  spor.i.  He  ordered 
Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  to  find 
the  answers. 

MISSION   TO   DAYTON 

The  Air  Force  Chief  promptly  dispatched 
James  E.  Williams — no  accountant,  but  an 
assistant  to  the  deputy  assistant  .secretary — 
to  the  remote  outpost  at  Dayton,  After  sev- 
eral days  of  poring  over  the  books  and  sip- 
ping coffee  with  the  natives  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson. Mr.  Williams  returned  to  Washington 
;ind.  on  November  17.  1963.  dutifully  fired  off 
a  memo  to  his  chief.  Briefly,  he  reported 
that  he  was  "lmpres.sed  with  the  apparent 
thoroughness"  of  the  Air  Force  cost  esti- 
mates, and  sought  to  explain  why  they  came 
out  lower  on  Boeing's  evaluation  than  on 
General  Dynamics'. 

"The  Air  Force  estimates."  h«  wrote.  "In 
each  case  represent  a  much  more  realistic 
estimate  of  what  the  presently  defined  pro- 
gram win  cost."  However,  "negotiations  with 
both  contractors  (though  not  recommended) 
would  result  in  a  lower  contract  price  with 
Boeing."  This  was  so  because  (It  they'd 
fitart  at  a  lower  level.  (2i  spread  their  over- 
head on  a  larger  base.  <3)  hourly  rates  at 
Wichita  were  significantly  lower.  ( 4 )  Boeing 
proposed  large  quantity  tooling  rather  than 
just  enough  to  get  through  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  phase,  and 
(5)  Boeing's  past  performance  shows  they  can 
beat  the  industry  nian-ho\ir  averages.  This 
fact  plus  the  company  desire  to  support  this 
reputation  will  tend  to  contribute  to  a  lower 
contract  price. 

Having  taken  note  of  several  reasons  for 
Boeing's  outstanding  bid.  Williams  some- 
how managed  to  write  ihi?  contradictory  and 
almost  incomprehensible  summary.  Because 
it  came  closer  to  the  high  Air  Force  esti- 
mates, "The  General  Dynamics  coy;  proposal 
la  more  realistic  than  the  Boeing"  •  "Ac- 
cording to  General  Dynamics,  the  Tf^  Hia 
somewhere  between  the  F-106  tfi  General 
Dynamics  flghter  plane)  and  the  B-58  (a 
General  Dynamics  bomber)  and  their  pro- 
posal reflects  this  thought  throughout. 
Boeing,  apparently,  approached  the  proposal 
la  a  more  thoughtful  manner.  •  •  •  Boeing 
actually  siubmlttcd  more  detail  in  support  of 
their  coet.  Measured  by  almost  any  coet 
standard  the  Boeing  cost  Is  low.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  pricing  people  at  Boeing  arpues 
against  gross  mistakes.  The  whole  Boeing 
cost  proposal  Is  set  In  optimism  to  the  extent 
of  brfigglng  on  company  capability." 

WUllnms  signed  off  the  memo  with  this 
porting  shot:  "As  I  was  leaving,  they  'the 
Wiighl-Patterson  people  i  gave  me  a  quote 
which  seemed  appropriate  enough  to  pass 
on  to  you:  'There  Is  hardly  anything  in  the 
world  that  some  man  cannot  make  a  little 
worse  and  sell  a  little  cheaper,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  consider  price  only  are  this  man's 
prey.' " 

MEMO    FROM     ZUCKERT 

This  incredible  document  seemed  to  re- 
solve the  matter  in  Mr.  Zuckert's  mind.  On 
November  21.  3  days  before  the  public  an- 
nouncement. Secretary  Zuckert  sat  down  to 
WTlte  his  own  memorandum  for  the  record. 
This  5-page  paper — signed  also  by  Navy 
Secretary  Fred  Korth,  reviewed  by  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  RosweU  Gllpatrlc  and  ap- 
proved by  Secretary'  McNamara— became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  exhibits  in  the  TFX 
case.  It  seeks  to  explain  and  justify  the 
choice  of  General  Dynamics.  Whether  It 
also  served  as  an  aid  to  Mr.  McNazn&ra  In 
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reaching  his  own  final  declfilon  never  has 
been  clear;  ostensibly.  It  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  two  service  secretaries  to  their 
superior,  and  thus  a  basis  for  his  choice. 
Even  In  the  memo-mesmerized  Pentagon, 
however.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  so  weighty 
a  matter  could  be  resolved  on  such  flimsy 
evidence. 

For  the  famous  Zuckert  memo  Is  shot 
through  with  Inconsistencies,  inaccuracies, 
and  llloglc.  For  example.  It  begins  by  ac- 
knowledging the  competition  as"by  far  the 
most  comprehensive  source-selection  evalu- 
ation In  our  experience — falling  to  mention 
that  the  results  of  the  olBcially  designated 
source-selection  and  evaluation  teams  had 
been  summarily  rejected. 

Then  the  memo  proceeds  to  demonstrate 
how  "the  TPX  design  represents  a  slenlflcant 
advance  In  the  state-of-the-art.  and  results 
in  a  weapons  system  superior  to  those  now 
In  production  for  either  service."  As  proof 
it  offers  a  comp-irison  of  the  TFX  and  the 
F-4C.  using  the  General  Dynamics  version 
of  the  TFX  as  an  example.  Unfortunately, 
the  figures  used  were  not  those  for  the  Gen- 
eral Dvnamics  plane  but.  cviriously.  similar 
to  those  from  the  Boeing  design. 

This  was  hard  to  explain  to  the  inquisitive 
McClellan  panel,  but  Secretary  Zuckert  tried. 
"Perhaps  this  has  happened  to  you  Senator," 
replied  the  Secretary  ellblv  "What  happened 
is  when  the  last  draft  of  this  memorandum 
came  out  of  the  typewriter.  I  thought  It 
would  be  bettor  to  have  the  General  Dynam- 
ics figures,  seeing  the  decision  went  for  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  I  sent  somebody  out  to  get 
the  figures.  They  took  them  off  the  chart 
that  was  developed  •  •  •  when  we  were 
comparing  representatlva  performances." 

FACT  VERSUS    FANCY 

According  to  the  Air  Force  team's  evalua- 
tion— which  never  found  Its  way  into  the 
memo  or  any  of  the  other  data  all  four  Sec- 
retaries claim  to  have  studied — Boeing  en- 
Joyed  a  spectacular  superiority  In  perform- 
ance. Though  the  actual  figures  still  remain 
cliisslfled.  here's  a  sample  of  how  the  re- 
spective General  Dynamics  and  Boeing  data 
compared:  Ferry  range.  Boeing's,  1,100  miles 
greater.  Reaction  time  (to  an  alert)  In  sub- 
zero climates:  Boeing's,  twice  as  fast.  Land- 
ing distance  required,  over  a  50-foot  obstacle : 
Boeing's.  590  feet  less.  Weight  of  Boeing's 
Navy  version:  2.208  pounds  less.  Navy 
loitering  missions:  Boeing's  outlasted  Gen- 
eral Dynamic's  plane  by  30  minutes  on  one 
mlssiiDn.  by  5'-j  times  on  the  other.  On  inter- 
cept missions.  Boeing's  range  was  177  miles 
greater.  In  ordnance  loading  capability. 
Boeing's  was  11  percent  greater  with  wings 
tight,  69  percent  greater  with  wings  out- 
stretched. Ordnance-variety  carrying  ■:aipa- 
billty — Boeing's  higher  in  every  weapon  from 
nuclear  bombs  to  air-to-air  missiles,  by  fac- 
tors ranging  from  44  to  250  percent. 

Off  to  so  damaging  a  start,  the  Zuckert 
memo  never  slackens  Its  pace.  It  concen- 
trates on  proving  that  General  Dj-namlcs' 
plane  would  In  fact  tiirn  out  to  be  both  bet- 
ter and  cheaper.  Here  Is  the  conclusion: 
"We  should  accept  the  General  Dynamics 
proposal  on  the  basis  that  it  proposes  the 
greater  degree  of  commonness,  contemplates 
the  use  of  conventional  materials,  provides 
the  higher  confidence  in  structural  design 
and  offers  the  better  possibility  of  obtaining 
the  aircraft  desired  on  schedule  and  -within 
the  dollars  programed."  (The  questions  of 
materials  and  Btructural  design,  relating  to 
factors  to  be  reviewed  by  Barron's,  refer  to 
technical  choices  between  the  two  designs 
which  affected  weight  and  performance.  In 
both  areas  General  Dynamics  has  been  hav- 
ing problems  with  Its  actual  F-IU  program 
3  years  later.  Neither  convention  nor  confi- 
dence has  helped  solve  them.  J 

THAT  COMMON  TOOCH 

P'lTst  and  foremost  In  Secretary  Zuckert's 
Judgment  was  that  trusted  old  teat  of  com- 


monality. Despite  a  concession  that  "the 
Air  Force  gives  a  significant  edge  to  the  oper- 
ational characteristics  of  the  Boeing  aircraft 
(and)  the  Navy  also  favors  Boeing's  opera- 
tional features  but  to  a  les.=er  degree  *  *  • ," 
the  memo  finds  that  Boeing  is.  in  effect,  pro- 
posing two  different  airplanes  from  the 
structural  point  of  view,  (In  terms  of  con- 
flguratlou  and  appearance  to  the  naked  eye, 
it  should  be  noted — as  some  of  the  Congress- 
men did — Boeing's  version  actually  looked 
more  alike  than  General  Dynamics',) 

To  prove  his  point,  Mr,  Zuckert  cited 
figures  purporting  to  show  the  percentage 
of  total  parts  that  were  identical  for  the  two 
planes  in  each  proposal:  they  gave  an  85 
to  60  psrcent  edge  to  General  Dynamics, 
Even  qualified  on  his  own  terms,  these 
figures  turnetl  out,  after  scrutiny  by  the 
McClellan  committee  stall,  to  be  Inaccurate, 
too.  Moreover,  what  is  the  real  test  of  com- 
monness? As  Boeing  spokesmen  testliled 
when  they  finally  got  their  chsnce,  on  the 
bosls  of  other  po-sslble  comparisons — such  as 
number  of  parts  similar,  and  made  by  Identi- 
cal tools — the  Boeing  design  came  out  ahead. 

The  Zuckert  memo,  to  this  day  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  white  paper  for  the  McNamara 
decision,  more  than  anything  else  stirred  the 
McClellan  committee  into  action.  The  Sen- 
ators wanted  to  know  Just  what  these  details 
C'f  cost  realism  really  were,  since  the 
record  seemed  to  be  overflowing  with  data 
of  all  sorts  except  the  financial.  Soon  after 
the  TFX  hearings  had  begun.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellam  himself  called  In  the  Government 
Accounting  Offlce  for  help.  On  April  2,  he 
wrote  to  Joseph  Campbell,  the  Comptroller 
General : 

"An  Important  factor  In  the  evaluation  of 
the  proposals  and  the  determination  to 
award  the  contract  to  General  Dynamics 
Corp,  were  cost  standards  *  •  •  prepared  by 
the  Air  Force  against  which  the  proposals  of 
the  bidders  were  applied  •  •  •  as  a  method 
of  evaluating  (their)  reliability  •  •  •,  Tlie 
subcommittee  would  like  to  have  the  GAO 
make  an  Independent  review  of  the  cost 
standards  prep,ired  by  the  Air  Force  and 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  mak- 
ing its  decision." 

Senator  McClellan  thoughtfully  sent  a 
copy  of  the  letter  with  a  request  for  Penta- 
gon cooperation  along  to  Secretary  McNa- 
mara, Almost  Immediately,  the  Secretary 
himself  replied  to  the  Senator  with  the  news 
that  has  since  become  an  accepted  part  of 
the  McNamara  mystique  but  at  the  time,  4 
months  after  the  contract  award,  was  quite 
stunning, 

"The  fact  Is,"  Mr.  McNamara  wrote,  "at  the 
secretarial  level  the  cost  estimates  prepared 
by  the  Air  Force  were  considered  so  unreli- 
able •  •  •  that  they  could  not  be  used  as  a 
foundation  for  the  source  selection." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  not  easily 
fazed.  Wryly,  he  addressed  another  letter 
to  the  Comptroller  General:  "In  view  of  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  my  re- 
quest should  be  modified.  •  •  •  It  is  re- 
quested that  you  review  the  cost  studies  used 
at  the  secretarial  level  (to  determine  why 
the  Air  Force  estimates  were  'unreliable') 
*  •  •  (andi  I  would  like  you  to  review  the 
cost  estimates  and  related  cost  data  actually 
used  by  the  Secretary  in  reaching  his  de- 
cision." 

THE  UISSINC  BEC0RS5 

Two  weeks  later,  a  reply  came  back  from 
Mr.  Campbell  that  caused  even  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan to  raise  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  It 
reported  that  the  Defense  Secretary  told 
GAO  that  the  Air  Force  estimates  dealt  with 
a  "hypothetical  airplane."  and  so  were  useful 
to  the  Pentagon  In  gaging  "the  probable  cost 
of  the  total  TFX  program,"  but  not  for  com- 
paring "the  inherent  differences  in  the  two 
designs,"  The  Comptroller  General  added: 
"However,  we  have  found  no  Independent  or 
additional  cost  estimates  covering  the  TFX 
program  as  a  whole,  and  the  Secretaries  have 


informed  us  that  none  exist.  Both  Secretary 
McNamara  and  Secretary  Zuckert  have  statea 
to  us  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  them 
were  on  the  basis  of  their  Judgment,  rather 
than  on  Independent  cost  studies.  •  •  •  We 
therefore  do  not  believe  any  further  review 
•  ♦  •  on  our  part  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose." 

The  subcommittee  reoctcd  quickly  to  this 
distressing  account.  On  May  1,  the  Govern- 
ment's chief  auditor  and  a  number  of  hU 
examiners  were  summoned.  A  team  of  GAO 
experts.  Mr.  Campbell  testified,  after  talk- 
ing with  Secretary  McNamara  for  over  &a 
hour  on  April  16.  had  determined  that  no 
cost  records,  Indeed,  were  anywhere  to  be 
found  at  the  Pentagon.  They  then  were  aij. 
vised  by  a  general  In  the  corridor  to  take 
their  search  to  Wright-Patterson  Field. 
Consequently,  the  GAO  head  sent  two  of  his 
top  auditors  to  Dayton. 

"We  found  that  the  Air  Force  files  con- 
tain a  we.ilth  of  raw  data  on  completed  and 
recent  aircraft  programs."  one  of  the  Inves- 
tigators told  the  fascinated  committee  mem- 
bers, "but  Colonel  Llnerootb's  team  could 
not  show  us  ppeclflcally  how  the  Air  Force 
estimates  were  developed  or  how  the  raw 
dp.ta  were  applied."  Who  was  Colonel  Llne- 
roolh?  He  was  head  cf  a  special  team  sent 
out  by  the  Pentagon  In  advance  of  the  GAO 
agents  (4  months  after  the  decision  was 
made)  trying,  as  Senator  McClellan  hun- 
self  paraphrased  the  account,  "to  recon- 
struct the  records  or  do  something." 

The  worksheets  used  by  the  evaluation 
team  to  transform  raw  data  Into  estimates 
were  in  fact  a  missing  link.  They  "had 
served  their  purpose,"  the  GAO  men  said 
they  were  told,  and  apparently  had  been 
"destroyed  in  accordance  with  their  nor- 
mal procedure." 

Normal  procedure?  "As  far  as  I  personally 
am  concerned,"  the  Comptroller  General  put 
In,  "I  was  surprised  that  all  records  having 
to  do  with  this  matter  were  not  more  care- 
fully preserved  and  available  for  Inspection 
by  our  own  OfBce."  At  another  point  be 
added:  "I  would  expect  the  fullest  kind  of 
documentation  In  this  case  for  two  reasons. 
One  Is  the  enormous  expenditure  Involved, 
and  second  •  •  •  (If  It  were  I)  In  case  I  were 
not  around  to  explain  something,  the  sup- 
porting documents  would  be  available." 
Were  you  surprised?  Senator  McClixlan 
asked  of  Mr.  Campbell.  "I  would  have  stig- 
gested  that  our  Offlce  not  get  Into  this  If  I 
did  not  think  that  the  documentation  was 
available  •  •  •  with  respect  to  financial 
costs."  he  replied  succinctly. 

"ROUGH   JUDGMENTS" 

There  was  only  one  place  in  the  Defense 
Department  where  the  cost  data  could  be 
found.  "When  it  came  time  to  examine  tlie 
records  and  we  had  access  to  anything  we 
wanted."  reported  one  member  of  GAO'a 
staff,  "Secretary  McNamara  stated  that  he 
had  the  figures  in  his  head,  indicating  to  us 
that  he  did  not  have  them  on  paper."  To 
make  sure  they  had  heard  right,  the  GAO 
men  asked  a  McNamara  man,  David  E.  Mc- 
OlHert.  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  and 
took  notes,  to  furnish  them  with  a  copy  of 
what  was  said. 

In  the  form  of  a  memo,  naturally,  the  Mc- 
Glffert  account  read  In  part:  "The  Secretary 
said  that  after  finding  the  Air  Force  esti- 
mates inadequate  •  •  •  he  had  made  rough 
Judgments  of  the  kind  that  he  had  made  for 
many  years  with  Ford  Motor  Co.  It  did  not 
take  very  much  time  to  do  this.  Neither  the 
contractors'  nor  the  Air  Force  estimates  could 
serve  as  an  adequate  basis  for  the  kind  of 
Judgment  necessary." 

QAO  man  Newman,  in  his  testimony,  re- 
called something  more.  Mr.  McNamara  had 
stated  that,  back  at  Ford,  "If  they  found 
their  cost  estimates  were  off  one-tenth  of  1 
percent,  they  dove  back  Into  them  to  find 
out  Just  where  they  had  made  a  mlatake" 
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But  In  this  case.  Mr.  Newman  was  asked  by 
tlie  committee  counsel,  "there  is  no  indica- 
tion whatsoever  as  far  us  you  can  see  that  Mr. 
McN'srnara  had  made  any  effort  to  make  any 
independent  cost  survey  ot  his  own,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  he  sent  any 
•earns  out  to  these  companies  to  examine 
Ibelr  cost  estimates?"  "That  la  right,  sir," 
said  the  man  from  GAO. 

DIVING  back 

The  TFX  committee  did  find,  however,  thot 
even  as  they  probed,  Mr,  McNamara,  at  last. 
was  putting  Ford-style  teams  into  action. 
Besides  the  one  hunting  down  the  missing 
records  at  Dayton,  there  were  two  more  hard 
at  work  In  the  Pentagon.  The  point  was 
that  he  had  not  sent  the  teams  "diving 
bock"  into  the  data  when  he  first  began  to 
mistrust  the  official  and  contractor  esti- 
mates— which  by  his  own  testimony  had  been 
about  a  year  previotjs,  and  by  his  own 
yardstick  clearly  were  outside  the  acceptable 
bounds  of  one-tenth  of  a  percent.  In  any 
case,  the  te-ams  were  busy  In  the  spring  of 
1963,  and  one  of  the  conscrlptees  described 
the  effort,  

"At  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  (TFX) 
hearings,"*  recalled  Mr,  Blackburn,  "the 
course  of  the  investigation  had  become  a 
soiree  of  deep  concern  to  the  top  echelons 
of  our  Government,  Top  level  talent  was 
made  available  at  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
level  to  assist  in  preparing  for  defense  of 
Secretary  McNamara "s  declslor^  •  •  •,"'  Spe- 
cifically, about  a  dozen  Pentagon  experts 
were  rounded  up  and  grouped  Into  two 
teams.  The  Red  team  (Blackburn's)  was 
charged  with  putting  together  "the  case  for 
Boeing,  a  kind  of  Devil's  Advocate  exercise 
to  assure  that  all  possible  challenges  to  the 
Secretary's  position  were  anticipated."  The 
Blue  team,  headed  by  Pentagon  Counsel  Soils 
Horwitz,  bad  the  Job  of  "supporting  the 
decision  made  by  Secretary  McNamara  some 
4  months  before." 

All  but  locked  up  In  a  Pentagon  cubicle. 
With  slide  rules  and  computers,  the  Red  team 
"worked  essentially  around  the  clock  for  5 
days."  They  came  up  with  the  best  case 
they  could  make,  a  task  that  was  ""compara- 
tively simple,  as  the  superiority  of  the  Boeing 
.oroposal  was  well  documented""  The  Blues 
had  the  conference  room  adjoining  the  Sec- 
retary's offlce.  They  "could  avail  themselves 
ol  General  Dynamics  if  they  chose,  as  that 
company  was  under  contract  to  the  Govern- 
taent  •  •  *"  and  they  came  up  with  a  case 
for  General  Dynamics  that  was  better  than 
the  one  the  company  Itself  had  been  able 
to  make  at  the  time  of  the  final  proposals. 
They  did  so.  said  Mr.  Blackburn,  because 
they  used  data  that  had  not  been  worked  out 
or  did  not  even  exist  before. 

Needless  to  add.  the  team  assigned  to  de- 
fend tjie  Defense  Secretary's  exposed  flank 
won  again.  But  when  Mr.  McNamara  asked 
tlie  "Reds"  to  "concur  •  •  •(on  the  basis  of 
newly  computed  data)  •  •  •  the  profes- 
sionals on  the  Red  team  would  not  accede 
to  such  a  proposition.  •  •  •  The  Idea  that 
a  reevaluatlon  of  certain  selected  Items 
In  the  design  proposals  could  be  realistically 
verified  without  several  weeks'  intensive  re- 
view by  a  large  team  of  unbiased  experts,  and 
without  working  with  both  contractors,  vraa 
professionally  repugnant  to  the  members." 

As  a  result  of  the  palace  revolt,  some  of 
the  "Reds"  soon  resigned  from  the  team  and 
from  the  Pentagon.  Indeed,  not  the  least 
of  the  unexpected  costs  of  the  TFX  decision 
and  Its  strange  aftermath  was  a  wholesale 
exodus  from  military  service  of  many  of  the 
country's  top  professionals — NASA's  John 
Stack  and  the  Navy's  Admirals  Pine  and  An- 
derson (the  latter  removed  as  chief  naval 
olxicer  and  sent  packing  us  Ambassador  to 
Portugal),  to  name  Just  a  few.  Other  con- 
troversies played  a  port  In  some  cases,  to 
be  sure,  but  nothing  In  recent  years  has 
rent  the  Pentagon  so  serlotisly  as  the  sup- 
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posedly   unifying,  blservlce.  superplane  de- 
velopment. 

WHAT  PRICE  "BEAllSM"r 

In  view  of  this  background,  then,  what  has 
happened  to  costs  should  surprise  no  one. 
A  comparison  of  the  various  estimates  of  pro- 
jected costs  on  the  principal  item  involved 
in  the  contract — development  of  the  air- 
frame— Illustrates  the  point.  This  part  of 
the  fixed-price  contract  timounted  to  $486.6 
million,  Including  9  percent  as  profit.  Yet 
General  Dynamics,  In  Its  final  proposal,  had 
estimated  the  airframe  at  (519.9  million  as 
its  best  and  lowest  bid.  and  the  Air  Force 
evaluators  pegged  the  same  Item  (developed 
and  built  according  to  General  Dynamics' 
proposal)  at  S616.8  million. 

All  told — Including  parts  the  prime  con- 
tractor would  not  supply — General  Dynamics 
said  It  would  cost  8711  million  to  develop  the 
plane  (and  build  23  prototypes).  The  flnol 
contracts,  disregarding  those  "unreliable" 
Air  Force  estimates  of  some  $900  million,  ac- 
tually were  pegged  to  that  figure.  That  was 
"realism."  In  reality,  fimdlng  for  the  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
phase  of  the  F-ni  program  through  fiscal 
year  1966 — before  any  funds  earmarked  by 
Congress  for  procurement — totals  81,149  mil- 
lion. 

Meanwhile,  of  the  prime  contractor's  847 
million  projected  profit,  some  835  million 
(according  to  reliable  estimates)  already  has 
been  nibbled  away  by  costs  which  General 
Dynamics  will  have  to  bear.  What's  more, 
the  development,  testing,  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram Is  far  from  over  for  despite  tile  recently 
awarded  procurement  contract.  Congress  has 
refused  to  authorize' 'production  tooling  on 
the  Navy  version  of  the  plane. 

It's  clear  that  problems  like  the  trouble- 
some Phoenix  missile  and  the  F-lll'a  ex- 
cess weight  are  taking  their  toll.  So.  too. 
Ironical  is  the  TFX's  crash-diet  regimen — a 
supcr-weight-improvement  progrom  called 
"SWIP"  and  another  reducing  project  called 
"SCRAPE" — which  belatedly  seeks  to  get  the 
pounds  off  one  way  or  another.  Last  March, 
Rear  Adm.  A.  M.  Sbinn,  head  of  the  Navy's 
Bureau  of  Weapons,  called  the  weight-saving 
task  "a  sizable  effort  and  an  expensive  one 
for  the  contractor.  General  Dynamics." 
These  problems — the  specific  instances  of 
rising  costs — will  be  analyzed  in  detail.  The 
real  gap  between  Mr.  McNamara's  "realism" 
.and  reality,  however,  traces  to  factors  under- 
lying the  original  TFX  concept  Itself  and 
inherent  In  the  making  of  the  contract- 
award  decision. 

In  short,  here  was  a  program  which,  once 
It  beciime  blservlce  In  character,  clearly  had 
grown  into  (and  wa,3  so  regarded)  the  biggest 
and  potentially  most  expensive  military  pro- 
curement In  Pentagon  history.  How.  then, 
could  the  Government  go  out  of  Its  way — 
literrilly  adding  years  to  the  ultimate  delivery 
of  so  vital  a  weapons  system— In  order  to  see 
that  the  highest  of  two  competitive  bids 
won?  That  unprecedented  decision,  and  Its 
subsequent,  unabashed  Justification,  are  of 
more  thau  historical  interest.  For  the  way 
In  which  cost  realism  was  determined  In  the 
McNamara  Pentagon  3  years  ago  not  only 
helps  to  explain  the  high  costs  of  the  F-ll'l 
today,  but  also  raises  unsettling  questions 
about  the  posture,  efflciency,  and  managerial 
capability  of  the  Nation's  entire  Defense  Es- 
tablishment In  this  time  of  mounting  world 
crisis. 

IFrom     Barron's     National     Business     and 

Financial  Weekly.  Aug.  30,  19651 
Wing  and  a  Prater:  The  TFX,  "Best  Plane 
Ever  BtriLT,"  May  Not  Be  Good  Enough 
"F-Ul  program  management  was  diverted 
and  distracted  by  the  congressional  Investi- 
gation, I  attribute  such  problems  as  extra 
weight  directly  to  the  fact  that  top  people 
were  prevented  from  making  appropriate 
decisions  at  the  proper  time,"     (MaJ,  Gen, 


John  L.  Zoeckler.  USAF  F-111  Svstem  Pro- 
gram Director, ) 

"That's  the  silliest,  most  asmine  state- 
ment I  have  ever  heard.  Mr,  McNamara 
said  the  best  plane  could  be  built  by  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  Well,  they've  built  it.  and 
It's  his  airplane.  They  had  better  get  busv 
changing  the  design  or  the  materials  or 
change  their  thinking  on  this  commonality 
business,  and  never  mind  about  the  com- 
mittee. We're  Just  watching  and  waiting," 
(Senator  John  McClellan,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas),  Chairman,  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee.) 

(By  J.  Richard  Elliott,  Jr, ) 
On  October  15,  1964,  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
under  sunny  skies  and  amid  fitting  fanfare, 
the  first  Ait  Force  model  of  the  famous  TFX 
fighter-bomber  rolled  out  at  the  U.S.-ownea 
plant  of  General  Dynamics  Corp.  "On  view 
here  today."  said  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  pridefuUy.  "Is  a  weapon 
system  which  some  said  could  never  be 
made — (the  P-lllAI  Is  unique.  It  Is  an 
aircraft  which  fulfills  two  missions  which 
were  previously  considered  contradictory  or 
mutually  exclusive.  For  the  first  time  in 
aviation  history,  we  have  an  airplane  with 
the  range  of  a  transport,  the  carrying  capac- 
ity and  endurance  of  a  bomber  and  the  agil- 
ity of  a  fighter-pursuit  plane." 

UPS   and   DOV^'NS 

Two  months  later,  the  superplane  took  to 
the  air  on  its  maiden  flight  and — although  a 
malfunctioning  traillng-cdge  flap  forced  it 
down  in  20  minutes.  40  minutes  sooner  tlian 
the  engineers  had  intended — the  TFX 
proved  it  could  get  off  the  ground.  There- 
after, milestone  followed  milestone.  On 
flight  No.  2  early  In  January,  the  plane 
maneuvered  its  variable-geometry  wings 
while  airborne.  On  March  5,  1965,  during 
Its  10th  experimental  sortie,  for  the  first 
time  It  flew  faster  than  sound. 

Then,  on  May  18,  high  above  the  Long 
Island  facility  owned  by  Grumman  Aircraft 
(the  program's  major  subcontractor  I .  the 
Navy's  first  TFX — model  No,  1  of  the 
P-lllB — made  Its  debut  In  the  wild  blue 
yonder.  "Two  little  micro-switches  need 
flight  adjustment,"  the  test  pilot  noted  upon 
alighting.  "That's  the  only  thing  that  didn't 
operate  perfectly." 

Indeed,  Just  a  week  before,  when  Grum- 
man conducted  Its  own  ceremonial  rites  of 
rollout.  "Vice  Adm.  Paul  H.  Ramsey.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (.iMr)  had  pro- 
claimed: "This  Is  an  Incredible  advance- 
ment In  the  concept  of  an  airborne 
manned  weapons  system.  .Its  adaptation  to 
the  attack  carrier  Is  the  focal  point  of  cur 
efforts  and  hopes.  Whatever  normal  diffi- 
culties we  experience  we  expect  to  overcome. 
We  are  confident  that  the  genius  (of  Grum- 
man, abetted  by  General  Dynamics)  will 
deliver — as  usual," 

OPERATION    FALLS  HOHT? 

In  the  summer  since,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  discourage  the  F-lU's  backers  In 
and  out  of  the  Pentagon.    Undeniably,  It  Is 

the  unique  airplane  Secretary  McNamara 
said  It  Is.  Whether  the  TFX  Is  an  unquali- 
fied success,  however.  Is  another  question. 
The  record  (see  Barron's.  July  12  and  August 
23) ,  strongly  suggests  that  in  terms  of  time- 
liness and  dollars  and  cents  the  program 
leaves  much  to  be  de.slrcd.  From  the  tech- 
nical   and    military    standpoints,    moreover. 

the  TFX  also  appears  considerably  less  than 
It's  cracked  up  to  be.  It  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  most  advanced  aircraft  In  history 
(it  certainly  will  be  the  costliest  and  most 

controversial).  Yet.  the  evidence  is  mount- 
ing that  It  won't  be  good  enough  for  either 
the  Air  Force  or  Navy. 

The  TFX  originated  In  the  design  for  an 
Air  Force  tactical  flghter-bolnber.  However, 
its  justlfic.atlon  as  an  $8  billion  ( or  around 
S5    million   per   copy)    program  always   has 
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bpen  Its  vaunted  flexibility.  For  cxnmple. 
tlie  supcrplane.  U  wns  early  determined, 
could  double  in  brass  as  a  strategic  bomber. 
Specifically,  Mr.  McNamara  saw  In  tt  a  new 
plane  for  SAC,  to  replace  the  aging  B-52's 
when  they  become  obsolete  In  the  mid-1970'6. 
Now.  however,  hopes  of  any  such  early  adap- 
tation of  the  r-lU  have  all  but  faded,  and 
not  only  because  some  generals  have  stead- 
fastly argued  against  stretching  commonal- 
ity too  far.  The  so-called  B-111.  it  turns 
out,  would  offer  no  great  Improvement  over 
the  newly  modified  planes  In  SAC's  1965 
squadrons. 

NOT   IX    THE    CAHDS 

More  than  a  new  strates:lc  bomber,  the 
Air  Force  did  want  the  RF-111,  a  recon- 
ru-lssance  version  of  the  TFX,  and  wanted 
it  ready  to  fly  when  the  new  tactical  bomber 
went  operational.  This  Isn't  In  the  cards, 
either.  "lAst  year  we  tentatively  scheduled 
the  flrst  operational  units  of  RP-lll's,"  De- 
fense Secretory  McNamara  told  Congress  a 
few  months  ago.  "It  now  appears  that  the 
capability  of  the  reconnaissance  force  will 
be  large  enough  to  permit  deferral  of  the 
Introduction  of  this  new  aircraft.  Pending 
(restudy).  tlie  full  development  of  the  RF- 
111  has  been  postponed  and  requirements 
will  be  met  with  BF-lOl  and  HF-4C  squad- 
rons"— both  of  which,  on  paper  at  least, 
will  be  considerably  hard  put  Just  to  keep 
up  with  the  TFTC. 

What  the  Navy,  for  Its  part,  wanted  as 
tar  back  as  1962  (when  the  TFX  contract 
W.1S  awarded!  was  a  new  t.-ictlcal  fighter  for 
its  carrier  force  "aa  quickly  as  we  can  get 
it."  according  to  former  Navy  Secretary 
Korth  He  said  that  he  chose  the  less  com- 
plex and  more  realistic  design  proposed  by 
General  DjTiamlcs  over  that  of  Boeing,  be- 
cause he  "did  not  want  to  delay  securing 
that  alrcTn't  by  adding  complexity  to  It." 

But  the  Navy's  plane,  3  years  later,  has 
been  delnyod  indefinitely.  Only  one  F-lllB 
still  h:i5  been  flight-tested,  radical  design 
ch.inges  now  are  being  made.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  after  reviewing 
the  status  of  this  Increasingly  complex  ma- 
chine with  the  top  Navy  brass,  turned 
thumbs  down  on  a  Pentagon  request  for 
funds  with  which  to  start  tooling  up  for 
F-lllB  mnss-productlon.  The  reason:  "The 
overall  program  has  not  advanced  to  this 
stage." 

CONTIXENTAL    CONS 

Such  Straws  m  the  wind,  beyond  intimat- 
ing that  the  TPX  Is  suffering  what  the 
Pentagon  calls  a  stretchout,  take  on  a  special 
stgniacAhce  when  placed  alongside  other 
negative  elemenu.  Overseas,  for  example, 
Uie  Pentagon  has  been  busily  trying  to  drum 
up  trade  for  Mr.  McNamara's  premier  prod- 
uct. Australia  signed  up  for  24  planes: 
orders  from  Britain  and  even  West  Germany 
were  confidenliy  expected  to  pour  in.  But 
Bonn,  working  closely  with  French  aircraft 
interests,  now  la  engaged  In  less  cumbersome 
variable-wing  developments  of  Its  own,  and 
has  taken  Itself  off  the  list  of  possible  TFX 
patrons.  Other  continental  powers,  lacking 
empires  to  oversee,  similarly  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  P-111  Is  Just  too  big  an  air- 
plane for  their  modest  tactical  needs. 

No  one  vet  knows  what  the  Labor  govern- 
ment will  do.  under  attack  as  It  Is  for  scut- 
tling Britain's  once-powi?rfuI  aircraft  Indus- 
try. In  consequence,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  become  an  Importer  of  military  planes. 
But  the  Royal  Air  Force's  recent  agreement  to 
buy  40  of  McDonnell'.'!  supersonic  F-4C's 
iwith  a  July  1B60  option  for  110  morel  and 
the  Royal  Navy's  plan  to  follow  up  with  a 
purchase  of  140  F-tB's.  leaves  the  TPX 
pretty  much  out  in  the  cold.  True,  the 
British  also  have  10  P-llls  on  order,  and 
hold  an  option  (extended  to  April)  for  an- 
other lOO  (at  R  reported  price  of  S6  million 
apiece):    but   Ifs    clear    that    the    P-lllAs 


planned  range  far  exceod.s  the  RAF'a  needs, 
whUe  the  F-lllB's  weight  is  much  too  great 
for  any  of  the  Royal  Navy's  relatively  small 
aircraft  carriers.  By  comparison  the  re- 
vamped 82  million  "Phantom  II's"  (or  P-4) 
more  nearly  Alls  the  bill. 

As  to  the  Pentagon's  own  procurement 
plans,  the  F-lll's  seagoing  limitations  have 
engulfed  the  program  In  doubt.  That  stlU- 
to-be-completed  RD.T.  &  E.  contract  caUs 
for  18  Air  Force  and  5  Navy  versions  of  the 
plane — and  the  ultimate  celling,  as  far  as 
the  military  mind  can  see.  Is  1,600  P-lH's. 
A  procurement  contract  for  the  first  431 
TPX's  Wits  awarded  to  General  Dynamics 
earlier  thu  year.  Of  the  407  F-lllA'a.  the 
Air  Force  (and  the  Aussles)  hope  to  begin 
receiving  their  first  planes  late  next  year; 
Immediately  thereafter,  to  begin  training 
crews,  maintenance  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel; aiid  to  start  deployment  of  opera- 
tional F-lllA'a  by  late  1967  or  early  1968. 
But  the  Navy,  In  line  for  Just  24  of  these 
first  production  models  of  the  TFX,  now 
has  Indicated  that  4  'have  been  redesig- 
nated as  R.  &  D.  planes — to  work  out  the 
persistent  bugs.  The  remaining  score  of 
F-lllB's  on  order  are  not  due  before  1968-69. 

P-lliB  IN  OtTB  rtJTtJRE 

Beyond  this  minimal  commitment,  how- 
evoT,  the  admirals  have  refused  to  sign  any 
blank  checks.  Although  the  Pentagon 
master  plan  has  them  down  for  an  addi- 
tional 475  planes,  starting  around  1969,  the 
Navy  has  yet  to  say  unequivocally  that  It 
wlU  buy  any  more.  Many  other  promising 
developments  are  underway  both  here  and 
abroad;  if  fueled  by  sufBcient  funds,  some 
could  put  prototypes  in  the  nir  before  1970, 
The  Navy  Is  known  to  have  done  some  Ju- 
dicious shopping  around.  Just  in  cose. 

"We  ore  greatly  concerned  about  the 
weight  of  the  P-lllB. "  said  Rear  Adm.  W.  I. 
Martin,  then  Acting  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  ( Air ) .  ( Shortly  after,  he  became 
.^.slstant  Deputy,  under  Admiral  Ramsey). 
Added  Admiral  Martin:  "It  influences  nearly 
all  of  the  performance  figures  In  one  way 
or  another.  Weight  growth  at  this  point 
can  be  a  very  serious  thing,  because  aircraft 
are  known  to  grow  even  after  the  Initial 
production," 

What  would  the  Navy  do  should  It  find  It 
cannot  go  ahead  with  large-volume  proctire- 
ment  of  the  F-111B'>  Senator  John  Stxh- 
Nis,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  asked  .'Admiral 
Martin  this  question.  "We  will  use  the  P-4," 
he  replied  without  hesitation:  "Ifs  a  very 
good  aircraft  with  some  growth  potential. • 
Tlien  we  will  have  to  look  for  a  follow-on 
•   •  *  make  another  try  for  a  new  plane." 

PROFOUND    REPEBCtrSSIOKS 

Such  a  decision  would  have  profound  re- 
percussions. To  be  sure,  the  Air  Force  even- 
tuiily  will  buy  at  le.iat  Its  tactical  fighter- 
bomber  version  of  the  TPX  in  large  num- 
bers. But  without  the  Navy's  full-scale  par- 
ticipation, the  P-lll  obviously  no  longer 
would  become  the  biservlce,  all-purpose  plane 
which  Secretary  McNamara  conceived — ^and 
on  which  concept  It  was  designed.  That 
projected  tl  billion  savings  would,  as  Mr 
McNamara  himself  once  said,  simply  evap- 
orate. The  TFX  would  become  a  very  ex- 
pensive,  not  entirely  suitable,  piece  of  single- 
purpose  military  goods.  In  short,  like  the 
Ill-fated  BMsol,  It  would  be  an  attractive 
product  that  failed  to  make  the  grade. 

Not  all  the  blame  for  rising  costs,  delays 
and  disenchantment  rests  on  such  factors 
as  poor  design,  inadequate  planning  or  faulty 
management.  Like  any  weapons  system,  the 
F-111  has  beneflted  from  new  developments. 
Like  any  defense  program,  moreover.  It  has 
endured  the  run-of-the-mill  setbacks  for 
which  a  prime  contractor  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable. For  example,  the  flrst  Navy 
plane  rolled  out  by  Grumman  weighed  some 
8.000  pounds  more  than  lU  flnal  design  al- 
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lowed.  But  according  to  Air  Porce  MoJ.  Oen 
John  Zoeckler.  overall  P-Ill  project  clir«. 
tor.  "The  Government  is  responsible  for  I 
third  of  that  growth." 

ReaJMiislble  for  some  of  the  Government's 
extra  poundage.  In  turn,  are  a  dozen  major 
additional  pieces  of  electronic  gear  which 
the  Cnited  states  naked  contractors  to  a,, 
sign  Into  the  plane.  Of  these,  it  might  b^ 
added,  none  is  dispensable. 

Government-furnished  equipment — GFE. 
as  the  Jargon  has  it— also  Is  behind  some 
of  the  more  serious  bottlenecks.  This  jjinj 
of  supporting  gear— usually  lar?e  and  cob- 
plicated  subsystems — Is  supplied  directly  (.,. 
the  services  to  General  Dynamlcs-Orummsr 
for  flnal  Installation.  But  the  Government 
orders  and  pays  for  It.  and  otherwise  is  sj. 
countable  for  what  happens  to  It  along  the 
way.  In  the  I^FX  program  there  are  tuo 
associate  contractors  dealing  directly  with 
the  Pentagon.  Hughes  Aircraft.  In  charge  o! 
the  Navy's  Phoenix  alr-to-air  mIssUe  sr;. 
tern,  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  (United  Alrcrnfti 
on  the  F-ni's  twin,  TP-30  Jet  engines. 

The  latter  almost  threw  a  monkey  wrench 
Into  things  this  summer.  After  four  con- 
secutive prototype  failures  In  150-hour  en- 
durance tests,  the  flrst  two  production  en- 
gines were  put  on  the  test  .stand  last  June 
and  promptly  fractured  their  blades.  Lau: 
last  month,  with  new  blades  reset  at  new 
angles,  the  engines  passed  the  same  tests, 
thus  completing  their  ground-endurance 
(simulated-night)  qualification.  Air  Poree 
Secretary  Eucfccrt  described  the  englne-taU. 
ure  experience  as  "more  or  less  routine  '  •  • 
ulcer-produclrg.  but  not  much  else." 

The  engine  still  must  prove  It  endurance 
capability  m  actual  flight,  of  course.  Above 
all.  it  must  be  equal  to  speeds  considerably 
above  mach  1^.  which  was  as  much  as  i: 
hail  to  demonstrate  in  the  lest  stand  to  man? 
the  Initial  qualification.  Development.  « 
the  moment.  Is  said  to  be  proceeding  apace. 

PHOENIX    FLAP 

The  other  major  piece  of  GFE — the  Piioe. 
nix  missile — has  been  bucking  even  roughi^r 
headwlaUs.  technically  speaking.  Tile  "air- 
to-air  mLssUe.  sleeker  and  longer  range-  than 
either  of  the  fleet's  two  oper.itlonal  dpudlr 
birds.  Sp.irrow  and  Sidewinder,  will  cost 
Ave  times  aa  much  as  the  more  expensive  of 
that  pair.  In  fiscal  1986,  J70  million  was 
funded  for  its  development — more  than  for 
any  other  Navy  missile  except  the  big  ICBH. 
Polaris. 

If  all  goes  well,  each  P-lllB  Is  e-Xjiected  to 
tote  six  of  the  new  birds,  probably  mo'tntea 
three  under  each  wing  (although  DyuLimics 
and  Grumman  have  had  trouble  working  ou: 
the  aerodynamics  I .  Hence,  privately  owned 
Hughes  ultimately  may  get  orders  for  a: 
many  as  6.000  copies  of  the  Phoenix,  Inclnd- 
mg  .spares, 

\t  the  moment,  though,  all  Is  not  going 
well.  "It  Is  not  Hughes'  fault,"  says  Rear 
.^dm.  WiiUam  E.  Sweeney,  deputy  to  Genera! 
Zoeckler  In  charge  of  the  Navy's  part  of  the 
F-111  program  "We  had  the  program  mov- 
ing too  fRst,  trying  to  push  the  state  of  the 
art  farther  than  It's  ever  been  pushed. 

EXIT  LITTON 

Actually,  what  went  wrong  with  the 
Phoenix  was  Its  airborne  missile  controls 
system  (AMOS) — a  computer  developed  by 
Litton  Industries  3  years  ago.  The  trouble 
simply  Is  that  the  AMCS  of  1962  has  proved 
not  good  enough  for  a  missile  still  under 
development  In  1965. 

The  Navy  took  Its  time  facing  up  to  this, 
but  did  have  several  backup  programs  polng 
(Including  another  at  Litton)  against  the 
contingency.  Last  month,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Chairman  Charles  ("Tex")  Thorn- 
ton, the  Litton  computer  quietly  was  dropped 
from  the  Phoenix  program.  A  brandnew 
competition  for  the  ACS  subcontract  was 
Initiated    by    Hughes    and    the    Navy,    with 
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Sperry  Rand.    Control    Data,    and   IBM   re- 
portedly among  the  leading  contenders. 

A  few  days  before  tile  blow  fell.  Mr, 
Thornton  told  Barron's  that  he  was  unaware 
of  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  program.  In 
the  overall  TPX  program,  meanwhile,  Litton 
remains  a  subcontractor  to  General  Dynamics 
(or  t!ie  navigation-attack  system,  a  separate 
huhit  of  avionics  and  one  without  any  ap- 
parent bugs  so  far.  In  any  case,  the  switch 
m  Phoenix  computers  has  caused  project 
designers  and  engineers  virtually  to  start 
again  from  scratch.  It  will  delay  the  mls- 
jlle's  readiness,  according  to  top  Navy  officers, 
hy  at  least  a  year. 

Wliether  It  will  delay  the  overall  P-lllB 
progr.un  that  much,  however.  Is  not  clear. 
The  iF-lllBl  was  Intended  to  be  about  a 
year  behind  the  Air  Force  plans,"  Admiral 
ilartin  told  Congress.  Because  of  the  Phoe- 
nix delay,  it  can  be  later  than  that." 

The  F-lllB  Is  incomplete  without  a  suit- 
ably advanced  rocket  like  the  Phoenix.  The 
Sa^y  based  ite  requirements  for  a  TFX  on 
the  perfect  union  of  plane  and  bird:  one 
aithout  the  other,  an  extraordinarily  expen- 
sive prospect,  would  sink  Mr  McNamara's 
cost-cllectiveness  test  without  a  trace. 
SATisrino  cusToMi:a7 
M  any  rate,  much  has  happened  to  the 
TF::  o\er  whidi  General  Dynamics  (or  Grum- 
niiin)  had  no  control.  But  much  has  hap- 
pened, too,  for  which  General  Dynamics  Is 
plainly  accountable.  Some  of  the  present 
vois  Of  the  pro:^am  trace  back  to  the  very 
bises  on  which  the  contract  was  awarded 
!o  General  Dynamics.  After  considerations 
of  cost  realism  and  commonality  the  deci- 
siojuuikers  stressed  three  f actors:  il)  Man- 
agerial competence;  (2)  daslen  feasibility; 
and  i:i|  the  preferabillty  of  solving  weight 
prohlfms  without  resorting  to  new  and  com- 
plic.iting  materials  like  titanium.  Critics 
have  tellingly  attacked  the  program  on  all 
three  counts. 

First  Is  the  question  of  managerial  com- 
petence. How  Well  has  the  General  Dynamics- 
Orumman  team  performed?  There  Is.  to  be 
sure,  ample  evidence  that  the  Pentagon  Is 
Eitliiied.  Not  least  was  the  procurement 
contract  last  April,  with  Its  unusually  long 
4-yc'ir  production  run— awarded  before  the 
F-II!  .ictually  had  completed  even  h.alf  Its 
RXI.T  &  E.  span.  What's  more,  General  Dy- 
namics early  this  year  picked  up  a  tidy  In- 
centive bonus  of  some  S875.000  by  demon- 
strating the  v:irlablc  geometry  of  the  P- 
lU.Vs  Atiigs  In  flight  fully  24  days  before 
the  d».idllne. 

C5>iuer,il  Dynamics'  management,  not  sur- 
prlsuigly,  feels  It  Is  doing  quite  a  Job, 
'Rriunm:in  has  made  no  recent  public  com- 
ment on  the  subject.)  "The  development 
progr.-un,"  President  Roger  Lewis  said  In  re- 
ply to  a  stockholder's  question  at  the  annual 
meeting  lost  April,  "Is  proceeding  exactly  us 
could  be  expected.  If  you  could  design  a 
perfect  airplane  on  paper,  no  development 
propr-jm  would  be  needed." 

riip  company's  top  brass  at  Fort  Wortli 
irc  equally  pleased.  "I  have  a  feeling,"  says 
F-ni  Program  Director  J.  T.  Gosby,  "we're 
f=!ii?  to  make  some  money  for  the  stock- 
holders." 

Frmk  W-  Davis,  a  company  vice  president. 
0!:'"!  director  of  the  design  group  that  pro- 
duced the  Atlas  ICBM  missile,  and  head  of 
t!ir  Port  Worth  division,  Is  even  more  posi- 
tive. "We  have  successfully  built  an  air- 
plane," he  remarked  not  long  ago.  •  We  have 
demonstrated  that  It  works.  We  have  been 
Jhe;id  of  our  own  program  mllestoaes.  We 
nava  successfully  defended  the  program 
"■j.iiiist  0  wide  variety  of  competitors  and 
"'■lifr  detractors.     We've  rot  a  contract." 

GENERAL    LtKZS    GENEBAL 

Mas  Mr.  Davis:  "When  this  program  gets 
hard— that  Is.  when  all  the  details  arc  flnallv 
adjusted  In  negotiations  on  the  contract- 


it  will  be  so  far  along  It  can't  be  headed. 
Mr.  McNamara's  81  billion  savings  will  be 
realized.    Our  projected  prc^flt  will  be.  too." 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  ZoecJUer.  the  Pentagon's 
overall  F-IU  program  boss  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson, agrees  wholeheartedly.  Says  he: 
"Just  because  I'm  100  percent  behind  the 
free-enterprise  system  doesn't  mean  I  can't 
get  tough  with  a  contractor.  But  General 
Dynamics  has  done  a  bruUant  Job  on  this 
program — parUcularly  in  negoUutlng  subsys- 
tems, both  pricewisc  and  on  technical  per- 
formance. And  we  are  constantly  on  their 
tail  to  avoid  deflclencles,  to  correct  costs 
now,  when  It's  cheaper,  rather  than  later." 

What's  more,  the  general  is  convinced  that 
"this  program  will  be  completed  with  as 
good  a  financial  record  as  any  in  our  recent 
history.  I  believe  in  giving  credit  where 
credit  Is  due.  I  also  believe  you  can  catch 
more  flies  with  honey.  In  a  meeting  recently 
back  at  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  was 
suggested  that  I  should  get  tougher  with 
General  Dynamics.    Frankly,  I  was  horrified." 

Such  touching  confidence  and  glowing  op- 
timism, however,  don't  quite  square  with  the 
way  things  are.  To  begin  with,  there  seems 
to  be  a  few  strains  in  the  management  end  of 
the  program.  Last  year,  it  was  reported  In 
the  trade  press  that  the  Air  Force  was  trjlng 
to  nudge  Navy-oriented  Gnmiman  out  of  the 
deal.  On  this  score,  a  high  official  of  the 
service  told  Barron's:  "If  we're  trying  to  re- 
duce costs,  of  course  we  have  to  look  at  every 
possibility.  Including  that  one." 

General  Zoeckler  pooh-poohs  such  specu- 
lation In  his  own  fashion.  "Is  it  worth  It." 
he  asks  rhetorically.  "In  the  name  of  econ- 
omy to  take  a  few  million  dollars  away  from 
I«ng  Island — from  Senator  Keknesy  and 
Senator  Javits? 

NAVY'S    NEW    LOOK 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Na\7 — which,  ear- 
lier this  year,  replaced  a  captain  with  a  rear 
admiral  as  General  Zoeckler's  deputy  assist- 
ant project  director  at  Wright-Patterson- 
also  has  been  trying  to  throw  Its  weight 
around.  Specifically,  the  fleet  has  awarded 
two  unusual  study  contracts  to  Grumman. 
The  flrst  was  to  determine,  according  to 
Admiral  Sweeney  "what  would  .make  tlie  best 
total  weapons  system  for  the  Navy."  That. 
of  course,  wafi  supposed  to  have  been  settled 
in  1962.  The  second,  a  captain  In  Washing- 
ton says,  was  "to  reexamine  the  system  and 
look  for  more  wayc  to  use  it  or  to  optimize 
its  use  In  the  fleet." 

All  this  sounds  innocent  enough.  But 
Grtimman.  which  must  look  to  the  Navy  for 
the  bulk  of  its  business,  has  refused  to  com- 
ment on  what's  going  on.  Nonetheless,  ap- 
parently several  proposals  tor  radical  design 
changes  have  sprung  from  the  studies.  One 
would  eliminate  the  Gemlnl-llke,  McDonnell 
escape  module,  to  save  the  800  pounds  this 
capsule  adds  to  the  F-111.  Instead,  the 
two  pilots  would  be  equipped  with  standard 
ejector  seats.  The  unique  cockpit,  however, 
offers  many  advantages  that  offset  its  heft. 
It  ftirnlshes  a  more  comfortable  environ- 
ment for  P-Ill  copilots  during  the  long 
hours  of  ferrying  or  loitering;  It's  submers- 
ible, so  that  pilots  forced  to  eject  at  sea 
would  be  virtually  as  well-protected  as  U.S. 
astronauts  who  land  in  the  drink,  and  it  Is 
ejectable  (unlike  conventional  gear)  at  what 
the  technicians  call  "zero-isero"  altitude 
speed  (1  e..  when  the  plane  Is  on  the  ground, 
or  deck,  and  Immobile) .  Lack  of  the  latter 
capability  particularly  has  cost  lives  In  the 
past. 

Another  suggestion,  evidently  with  a  re- 
duction In  the  plane's  drag  as  an  objective, 
would  change  the  seating  arrangement  of 
the  pilot  and  copilot.  In  the  present  ver- 
sion, the  two  sit  Bide  by  side.  The  Navy- 
Grumman  new-idea  squad  has  offered  a  de- 
sign putting  one  behind  the  other,  as  on 
a  tandem  bike. 
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"The  arrangement  we  have."  savs  General 
Zoeckler,  "was  itself  a  concession  to  Navv 
requirements.  Of  course  it  would  be  better 
for  both  pilots  to  hiive  full  lateral  vision 
But  the  Navj-  Insisted  on  putting  a  36-inch 
radar  m  the  nose  for  loitering  capabuity 
and  In  order  to  accommcKiate  that  big  dlsti 
the  best  configuration  for  the  rest  cf  the 
airplane  Is  to  iieat  the  pilots  side-bv-side  " 

General  Zoeckler  Is  one  who  claims  to  see 
a  pattern  of  mischief  in  the  studv-oontract 
suggestions,  which  obviously  wouid  require 
belated  and  massive  reenglnecrine  "These 
design  changes  actuoUy  work  to  the  Navy's 
disadvantage,  and  they'd  also  eeriouslv  dis- 
rupt the  program's  schedule  and  even  hurt 
the  plane's  effectiveness."  he  savs.  "I  know 
the  official  Navy  altitude  toward"  the  P-ni  Is 
full-speed  ahead  with  the  best  possible  air- 
craft. 1  can't  understand  how  these  bub- 
gesilons,  coming  from  another  level  of  the 
Navy  establishment,  are  m  line  with  that 
policy. 

Intcrservlce  rivalry  aside.  TFX  manage- 
ment can  be  faulted  In  several  critical  areas 
Take  the  matter  of  meeting  schedules  The 
contract  was  awarded  November  24  ib62 
.  !^*'**'^  changes  known  to  bo  essential 
at  the  time  of  the  award  (and  upon  which  It 
was  conditioned)  were  not  finalized  and  ap- 
proved until  December  1963— a  lag  of  13 
months. 

As  to  clicking  off  the  milestones  subse- 
quently, these  "triumphs,"  too,  lose  some- 
thing on  close  scruuny.  To  begin  with  the 
milestones  were  spaced  out  further  down 
the  road  at  the  outset,  to  allow  for  time  lost 
during  the  flrst  year's  snafu.  Even  so  the 
program  has  fallen  behind  since  the  first  big 
incentive  bonus  went  to  General  Dynamic" 
for  flapping  the  P-niA's  wings  ahead  of 
schedule.  Because  of  propulsion  prob- 
lems, the  act  of  flying  tie  prototype  P-lUA 
at  supersonic  speed  whizzed  by  without  a  sa- 
lute. The  event  was  to  have  occurred  eorlv 
In  February:  It  took  place  on  March  5. 

DESIGN    FIZZLES 

"It's  nobody's  fault."  says  General  Zoeck- 
ler. "The  wind  tunnel  tests  didn't  tell  us 
What  we  are  flnding  out  In  real  life."  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  of  course,  was  criticized  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  contract  award  for 
its  comparatively  meager  wind  tunnel  d-,ni 
preparation- a  criticism  the  company  has 
hotly  refuted.  In  short,  proerum  delavs 
scarcely  have  ail  resulted  from  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor. 

So  much  for  management.  A  second  ma- 
jor factor  on  the  list  of  the  Pentagon  Secre- 
taries was  design  feasibility:  Boeing's  was 
considered  more  complex.  General  Dvnamlcs' 
more  straightforward.  Among  the  items 
mentioned  by  Mr,  McNamara  at  the  time 
were  the  need,  according  to  his  evaluation  of 
the  Boeing  proposal,  for  substantial  radar 
re-.isions  and  adequate  proilslons  for  storing 
missiles.  These  very  drawbacks  seem  sjme- 
how  to  have  crept  into  the  General  Dynam- 
ics concept:  in  particular,  the  contractors 
etui  are  wrestling  with  the  vexing  problem 
of  where  to  put  the  six  Phoenix  missiles. 

The  present  structural  design  actually  pro- 
vides fewer  wing  cross-members  than  the 
one  proposed  by  Boeing,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  deadly  birds  msy  wind  up  In  the 
P-lllB's  bomb  bay,  thereby  crowding  out 
other  ordnance  the  plane  originally  was  ex- 
pected to  carry.  "The  hardest  part  of  all  in 
making  this  thing  a  weapons  system,"  Ad- 
miral Sweeney  told  Barron's  not  long  after 
he'd  arrived  at  Wright-Patterson.  "Is  Inte- 
gration of  the  electronics — particularly 
radar — and  where  to  put  the  doggoned 
mlSKlIes," 

The  chief  fault  Mr.  McNamara's  band 
found  with  Boeing's  design,  however,  were 
with  elements  In  the  propulsion  system  In- 
stallation. Specifically,  overhead  air  Intakes 
and  thrust   reversers   were  regarded  as   too 
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risky;  the  latter  devices,  however,  almost 
iniide  their  way  from  Boeing's  losing  bid  to 
Dynamics'  drawing  bonrds.  only  to  be  thrown 
out  for  good  (several  months  after  the  con- 
tract w;is  awarded)  when  the  Pentagon  dis- 
covered That,  while  thrust  rc'.ersers  v/ere  In- 
cluded in  Boeing's  bid  price,  if  nddcd  to  the 
General  Dynamics  design  would  cost  nn  extra 
S450  million.  In  the  end.  straightforward 
brakes  and  aerodynamics  around  the  engines 
were  deemed  more  feasible. 

Here,  however.  General  Dynamics  engineers 
have  had  one  of  their  biggest  li,'.2lcs.  Pan  of 
the  trouble  relates  to  the  difficulties  Pi-att 
&  WliUney  has  run  Into  wlr'n  the  Jet  engine 
Itself.  But  the  toughest  nut  wns  completely 
unexpected.  During  the  design  competition. 
General  Dynamics  moved  Its  air  scoops 
around  quite  ft  bit  before  Anally  tucking 
them  in  under  the  armpits  of  the  wings. 
Putting  them  under  the  wings  w.is  supposed 
to  be  as  conventional  as  putting  tJie  radiator 
of  an  automobile  under  the  hood. 

The  company  says  It  had  5.000  hours  of 
wind-tunnel  testing  when  It  submitted  lis 
final  proposal,  an  exceptional  amount— ex- 
cept for  so  complex  a  plane.  Boeing  already 
had  3.000  hours  under  Its  belt  a  year  earlier, 
before  bids  even  were  sought.  By  the  time 
the  first  F-111  flew.  Dynamics  had  put  be- 
hind it  another  15.000  hours.  Even  that 
didn't  tell  the  engineers  what  was  wrong 
with  the  positioning  and  configuration  of  Its 
conventional  air  Intakes. 

"General  Dynamics  Is  responsible  for  parts 
that  are  on  the  airplane."  says  Capt.  "Red 
Dog"  Davis.  Admiral  Sweeney's  deputy. 
■•That's  where  the  propulsion  holdup  is." 
The  Intake  nozzles,  it  seems,  caused  a  high 
degree  of  vortex,  or  air  turbulence,  at  the 
mouth  of  each  Jet.  A  "splitter  plate" — 
added  In  front  of  the  scoop  after  the  con- 
tract award,  to  deflect  any  possible  gaseous 
exhaust  from  flrcd  armaments  as  well  as  the 
un53tlsf.^ctory  boundary  layer  of  air  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  fuselage — had  to 
be  redesigned  using  fiberglass  Instead  of  al- 
imilnum.  Then  It  had  to  be  repositioned. 
The  problem  still  has  not  been  worked  out 
satisfactorily.  "You  can't  tell  everything  In 
a  wind  tunnel."  explained  General  Zoeckler 
recently. 

Whether  or  not  the  optimum  configuration 
ever  Is  discovered  by  General  Dynamics,  such 
tinkering  inevitably  ch.nnges  other  factors  of 
the  overall  design.  Thus,  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  maximum  speed  of  the  F- 
111.  Original  plans  had  it  zooming  along  at 
mach  3.  This  Idea,  however,  soon  was 
Junked.  The  speclQcatlons  put  to  both  final 
bidders  called  for  a  top  speed  of  mach  2.5. 
Now,  that  level  may  be  out  of  reach.  On 
this  possibility.  Dr.  Alexander  Flax,  Secre- 
tary Zuckert's  assistant  for  R.  fe  D..  will  only 
comment  that  mach  2.S  really  Isn't  all  that 
overriding:  "You  only  need  that  top  speed 
for  5  or  10  minutes  of  a  typical  mission." 

The  heavily  censored  transcript  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  car- 
ries the  story  a  little  further.  Senator  Al- 
LOTT,  Republican  of  Colorado,  asked  Admiral 
Martin:  "Wliat  Is  the  top  speed  of  the  F- 
IU7"  The  then  acting  Deputy  Chief  for  Air 
replied:  "It  is  a  little  over  mach  2.  sir.  It  Is 
listed  as  mach  2."  However  the  Air  Force 
feels  about  It.  the  Navy  has  to  regard  the 
TFX  as  something  less  than  a  supcrplane: 
Us  own  F-4B,  the  Phantom  II,  built  by  Mc- 
Donnell, Is  in  the  mach  2  class. 

UP  TTTANltrM 

The  final  item  In  McNamara's  shopping  list 
was  weight  saving,  it  will  be  recalled,  with 
emphasis  on  Boeing's  use  of  titanium  and 
General  Dynamics'  avoidance  of  it.  The  sad 
fact  15  that  the  TFX  Is  getting  heavier  and 
heavier.  According  to  General  Zoeckler, 
however.  "We  are  less  than  10  percent  over 
the  empty  weight  in  the  final  General  Dy- 
namics design  proposal.     If  we  were  to  re- 


place  everything    with    titanium,    it    might 
help,  but  it  would  cost  three  times  as  much." 

The  truth  is  that  both  the  plane's  gross 
weight  and  tlie  plane's  use  of  titanium  are 
increasing.  The  TT-SO  engine  now  is  over 
'30  percent  titanium  metal  by  weight.  The 
airframe  now  being  rolled  out  by  General 
Dynamics  and  Grumman  contains  some  1.700 
pounds  of  titanium,  or  nearly  5  percent  of 
the  empty  weight  of  the  plane. 

In  short,  the  winning  design  already  is  up 
virtually  to  half  the  amount,  originally  pro- 
posed by  Boeing,  of  what  Secretary  Zuckert 
called  this  complicating  material.  What's 
more,  the  technical  advisers  in  the  services 
who  usked  for  more  of  it  during  the  1963 
design  competition  still  are  pushing  the  con- 
tractors into  greater  use  of  the  more  expen- 
sive metal. 

The  heft  of  the  TFX.  though,  remains  far 
above  maximum  specification.  The  problem 
IS  particularly  acute  on  the  carrier-based 
Navy  version  which  (because  of  its  Phoenix 
missiles,  extra  electronics  gear  and,  on  loiter- 
ing missions,  greater  fuel  load)  Is  a  heavier 
plane  to  begin  with,  yet  has  more  severe 
limitations  on  both  landings  and  takeoITs. 
The  Navy's  origlntd  specification.  50.000 
pounds  gross  weight,  was  raised  In  Inter- 
servlce  tradeofis  to  55.000:  the  acceptable 
General  Dynamics  proposal  which  won  the 
competition  called  for  a  weight  of  63.500 
pounds  The  first  F-lllB  produced  by  the 
carrier-plane  veterans  at  Grumman  soared 
p:ist  70,000  pounds — and  frantic  eflorts  to 
whittle  down  the  gross-weight  figure  so  for 
have  barely  succeeded  In  holding  the  line. 

The  etiects  of  weight  In  an  aircraft  like 
the  TFX  are  many,  varied — and  all  bad. 
Costs  rise,  but  effectiveness  drops.  "We  can 
meet  the  present  Air  Force  'spec'  of  3.300 
miles."  says  General  Zoeckler,  "and  that's 
enough  to  get  us  to  Hawaii."  But  the  TFX 
was  supposed  to  go  more  than  4.000  miles 
nonstop. 

The  real  tlpofl  to  the  downgrading  of  the 
ferry  capability  is  the  design  change  calling 
for  airborne  refueling  equipment  in  the  al- 
ready instrument-crowded  nose  of  the  super- 
plane.  The  distances  from  Hawaii  to  likely 
points  east  are  Inaccessible  to  the  F-111 
without  help  from  an  accompanying  tanker — 
an  extra  logistical  cost  that  was  nev-er  a  part 
of  Secret.iry  McNamara's  original  cost- 
effectiveness  formula. 

The  Navy  has  had  to  chuck  even  more 
ballast  from  Its  already  depleted  specifica- 
tions. Most  serious  of  ail  is  the  slippage  in 
the  essential  capability  to  land  and  takeoff 
from  carriers.  Only  9  of  the  fleet's  15  attack 
carriers  now  In  commission  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  the  F-lllB  fully  equipped 
(and  only  after  2  of  the  B  complete  a  $170 
million  overhaul);  by  1970.  there  will  be  11. 

Capt.  J.  L.  Rees,  one  of  Admiral  Sweeney's 
TFX  deputies,  stationed  In  Washington,  re- 
cently noted:  "The  problem  Is  not  so  much 
taking  off  with  this  airplane.  You  can  in- 
crease your  thrust — a.-id  the  afterburner  on 
the  TF-30  engine  provides  this  kind  of  ac- 
celeration— to  give  an  assist  to  the  catapult. 
But  that  doesn't  help  in  landing  the  plane, 
which  Is  the  real  problem." 

Before  an  aircraft  can  land  on  a  flat- top. 
a  number  of  variables  must  be  precisely 
coordinated.  "You  start  with  the  known 
strength  of  your  arresting  gear,  cables, 
motors,  aboardship,"  says  Captain  Rees. 
"Then  you  need  to  know  exactly  the  WOD — 
Mnd-ovcr-the-deck — requirements  of  the 
plane.  This  in  turn  Is  based  on  the  weight  of 
the  plane.  Its  minimum  landing  speed  and 
the  maximum  wind  it  needs  to  land  into." 

The  precise  iitatislics  on  the  F-HlB's 
W*OD  requirements  axe  secret,  of  course.  But 
because  of  the  plane's  severe  weight  prob- 
lem, experts  peg  the  figure  at  a  130-135  knot 
landing  wind  requirement,  or  a  net  WOD 
of  30-35  knots — which  Is  faster  than  a  car- 
rier can  steam.    In  other  words.  In  the  worst 
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of  clrc^jmstances,  a  Navy  TPX  pilot  flnj. 
over  the  ocean  today  couldn't  even  get  baci 
to  his  ship. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  General  Dj. 
namics-Grumnion  are  speeding  their  jolo; 
weight-reduction  efforts,  as  well  as  other  cor' 
rectlons.  The  dietary  and  other  progr.inisJ 
called  Swlp,  Scrape,  and  High-Lift  (the  lut- 
ter  an  expansion  of  the  F-lllB's  wing  eut. 
face) — will  take  effect  with  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Navy  plane,  due  for  rollout  next  sum. 
mer.  They  have  added  up  to  a  whoppiaj 
$34  million  In  extra  expenses  so  far.  borne 
not  by  the  United  States  but  by  General 
Dynamics  directly. 

Such  costs  are  cutting  deeply  Into  the 
prime  contractor's  programed  profit,  which 
is  fixed,  along  with  the  overall  price  of  th? 
contract.  Unless  it  takes  the  risk  and  suc- 
ceeds, however,  the  company  stands  to  lose 
the  Navy  as  a  quantity  market  altogether— 
a  threat  the  admirals,  in  recent  congresslorm; 
testimony,  have  made  implicitly,  expiicltiv 
and  abundantly  clear. 

THE    NET    EFFECT 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  TPX  has  lurnei 
out  to  be  a  fljing  Edsel — a  well-intentlonoa 
product,  but  misconceived  and  misra:injmij 
and  ultimately  unsatisfactory  to  everyone 
Involved,  buyer  and  seller  alike.  The  net 
effect  for  the  makers  almost  certainly  wui 
be  a  lower  profit  than  expected,  and,  be- 
cause  of  the  stretchouts,  a  deferred  one  a: 
that.  This  Is  particularly  true,  of  coarse 
in  the  case  of  the  prime  contractor.  Geneti 
Dynamics.  Should  the  Navy  abandon  ship 
finally,  everybody  will  be  In  hot  water. 

At  the  outset  of  this  series,  Barron's  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  most  famous  quota- 
tions— that  of  Clemenceau's — was  due  for 
revision.  We  suggested:  War  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  civilians.  Another  revised  quote 
also  seems  called  for,  this  time  from  a  cur- 
rent television  commercial;  In  matters  of  de- 
fense and  national  survival,  we  must  be 
doing  something  wrong.  The  evidence  war- 
rants of  renewal  of  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee Investigation — this  time  with  no  hold! 
birred.  Better  yet.  the  President  hlmseU. 
we  humbly  suggest,  should  take  a  new  looi 
at  the  most  powerful  agency  In  his  Gov- 
ernment. 
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STARS     AND     STRIPES     ENDORSES 
S.   8,   THE   COLD   WAR   GI   BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prcsicient 
the  weekly  magazine  Stars  and  Stripes, 
which  has  become  a  major  voice  in  vet- 
erans affairs,  this  week  endorsed  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  as  "hlghiy  desirable 
legislation."  This  action  came  in  an 
editorial  which  sppeared  on  page  4  of  the 
Thursday,  September  9,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

This  supporting  editorial  is  .significant 
both  because  it  comes  from  tills  very 
fine  veterans'  weekly  newspaper.  ar.d 
also  because  it  adds  yet  another  voice  to 
the  steadily  increasing  chorus  of  support 
from  veterans  groups  and  from  respon- 
sible news  media  throughout  the 
country. 

As  stated  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  In 
their  editorial : 

It  Is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  od- 
ministration,  the  Department  of  Defense  ami 
most  particularly  the  VA  are  opposed  to  these 
benefits  which  would  directly  aid  mllltarr 
personnel  fighting  In  defense  of  America  aod 
the  Nation  as  well. 

To  illustrate  the  well-reasoned  posi- 
tion of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  editorial  !« 
printed  at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Wis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

from  the   Stars   and   Stripes-tbe  National 
Tribune,  Sept.  9, 1865 1 
Highly  Desikable  Legislation 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
begun  hearings  on  S.  9.  the  so-called  cold 
irar  GI  bill.  This  measure  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  there  appears  to 
DC  little  doubt  that  it  will  also  receive  the 
iPprov.il  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

iVe  can  see  no  objection  to  the  passoge  of 
ihis  measure.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
•Jiit  the  legislation  would  be  of  great  value 
r.ot  only  to  the  men  serving  In  the  armed 
iervlces  but  also  to  the  economic  position  of 
'M  Nation  as  well. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  not 
»aus  legislation  but  purely  a  measure  call- 
.3g  lor  readjustment  for  those  veterans  who 
ire  forced  to  forgo  their  civilian  occupations 
\ni  enter  into  military  service.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  those  eligible  for  service 
ire  called  up.  which  means  tliat  the  other  60 
percent  of  the  Nation's  youth  is  unemcum- 
jered  by  service  and  has  the  opportunity  to 
:irge  ahead  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

TSe  original  GI  bill  enacted  in  1944  has 
:era  universally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
EQ6t  farsightcd  veteran  program  ever 
■idopted  In  the  history  of  our  Nation, 

Pndcr  the  provisions  of  that  legislation. 
:;ter  amended  to  include  Korean  veterans, 
iciriy  11  million  former  GI's  received  edu- 
:«loii  and  training  which  highly  Increased 
■heir  productiveness  and  their  incomes  It 
ta  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
irsm  ran  to  nearly  $19  billion  but  the  returns 
avB  far  exceeded  thus  far  the  original  cost 
ir.i  our  Oovemment  stands  to  reap  beneflts 
r:om  it  for  years  to  come. 

.taother  feature  of  the  original  GI  bill  is 
•aai  it  developed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ioctors.  engineers,  scientists,  teachers,  who 
■lirough  their  abilities  .md  knowledge  have 
;re3tly  aided  this  Nation  m  Its  highly  com- 
i'licitod  space  programs. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  focts  it  is  simply 
r.conceivrtble  that  the  .administration,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  most  particularly 
•he  VA  are  opposed  to  these  beneflts  whlcii 
Tould  directly  aid  military  personnel  flght- 
■r.i?  in  defense  of  America  and  the  N.-itlon  as 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION:    ALL 

TALK— NO    ACTION 
Mrs.    NEUBERGER.     Mr.    President, 
'■he  Christian  Science  Monitor  lor  Au- 
:^iist  26  carries  a  timely  article  on  con- 
>jmer  legislation. 
Mr.  Robert  Cahn.  Monitor  correspond- 
nr.  has  summarized   the  existing  lack 
'!  enthusiasm  to  do  anything  about  the 
oiisimiers'  pocketbook. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
?nt  that  the  article  "Constuner  Bills  in 
doldrums"  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
•owinp  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'M  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a  follows: 

Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Aug. 
26.  196SI 
CoNstrirtER  Bn-Ls  in   Doldrums 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 
W^sMiNOTON. — Is    enough   being   done   to 
^'.st  and  protect  the  American  consumer? 
.\lthough    some    strides    are    being   made. 
'jpponers  of  new  consumer  legislation  say 
■^•at  the  voice  of  the  consumer  is  too  weak 
'~i   unorganized    to    make    itself    heard   or 
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heeded  In  Congress,  the  White  House,  the 
statehouse.  or  city  hall. 

The  major  pieces  of  consumer  legislation 
are  stalled  and  blocked  In  congressional 
committees,  with  little  or  no  likelihood  of 
even  getting  to  the  floor  of  either  House 
this  session. 

The  truth-ln-packflglng  law  needs  two 
votes  it  does  not  now  have  to  get  out  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee- 

Truth-ln-lendlng  is  stymied  in  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  where 
the  chairman  has  not  scheduled  hearings. 

And  an  omnibus  consumer  law  with  spe- 
cial emphasU  on  safeguarding  food  and 
drug  production  and  soles  is  making  snail- 
like  progress  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

For  3  years  in  a  row,  the  publicly  stated 
needs  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
to  hire  an  additional  400  Inspectors  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

EDUCATION    STKESSEO 

State  legislatures  have  passed  little  con- 
sumer legislation.  A  few  Governors — notably 
of  California.  Massachusetts,  and  Connecti- 
cut— have  appointed  boards  or  special  as- 
sistants to  help  consumers. 

In  most  communities,  the  politicians  have 
Ignored  the  consumer.  The  principal  efforts 
to  correct  consumer  abuses  have  been  made 
by  women's  clubs,  labor  unions,  and  civic 
organizations. 

However,  concerted  programs  to  help  the 
low-income  consumer  are  now  tinderway 
in  several  large  cities,  with  flnanclal  support 
from  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Johnson  administration's  interest  has 
been  centered  in  the  area  of  Increasing  ben- 
eflts to  consumers  In  general,  rather  than  in 
protection  for  the  individual  consumer  or 
help  for  him  at  the  marketplace. 

Thus  Income  tax  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  some  excise  taxes,  housing  legisla- 
tion. Increased  social  security  beneflts,  hos- 
pital and  medical  benefits,  curbing  of 
increases  in  utility  rates,  and  other  price 
stabilization  moves  have  been  the  admin- 
istration's principal   consumer  objectives. 

Twenty  months  ago,  Mr.  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Esther  Peterson  as  his  Special  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  Affairs.  He  sent  a 
strong  consumer  messafje  to  Congress  In  1964 
(but  not  In  1965).  And  last  June  he  ap- 
pointed a  President's  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  of  civilians,  experts  to  advise  the 
Government  and  protect  consumer  Interests. 
pmoRrmis  aroitd 
So  far.  however,  executive  action  has 
chiefly  emphaslied  education  of  the  con- 
stmier.  The  President  has  not  Indicated  to 
Congress  any  urgency  for  approval  of  the 
proposed  constuner  protection  laws.  Nor 
lias  he  laid  down  policy  for  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  increase  appropriations  requests 
in  areas  of  enforcement. 

Administration  sources  say  this  reluctance 
is  just  a  matter  of  other  thinciB  having  higher 
priority.  Critics  say  the  President  does  not 
want  to  do  anything  that  might  affect  his 
glowing  relations  with  the  business  com- 
munity. 

There  Is  by  no  means  agreement  in  the 
Nation  that  additional  consumer  legisla- 
tion Is  needed,  cither  In  Congress  or  the 
States, 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  generally  op- 
pose the  packaging  and  labeling  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  existing  legislation  Is  adequate, 
that  the  new  bill  would  Impose  standardiza- 
tion controls  over  private  enterprise,  and 
that  it  would  actually  result  In  higher  costs 
because  of  lessening  of  competitive  enter- 
prise. 

BILLS  SUPPORTED 

Banks  and  loan  companies,  retailers,  man- 
ufacturers and  industry  organizations  op- 
pose the  truth-in-lendlng  bill  on  the  basic 
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assumption  that  existing  laws  are  adequate 
and  that  fraudulent  practices  should  be  cor- 
rected by  belter  enforcement  of  present 
laws. 

The  loudest  and  most  persistent  voice  for 
the  consumer  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  Lenore  Sullivan.  Democrat,  of  MSe- 
soiu-l.  Since  1961.  Mrs.  Sulltvan  has  intro- 
duced in  every  Congress  an  omnibtis  con- 
sumer bill. 

The  legislation.  Mrs.  Sullivan  says,  would 
correct  all  of  the  iriadequacles  and"  close  all 
the  loopholes  m  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

SUPPORT  URGED 

Among  the  biU's  features  are  provisions 
for  protesting  the  safety  of  all  cosmetics  and 
protesting  of  all  therapeutic  devices  for 
safety  and  ellicacy.  It  also  provides  for 
tighter  regulation  of  food  and  drugs,  com- 
prehensive factory  food  inspection,  and  sets 
safeguards  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception 
In  packaging  and  labeling. 

"Congress  la  like  the  accelerator  of  your 
c.--r — that  Is.  very  sensitive  to  pressure."  says 
Mrs.  Sullivan. 

"Women,  especially,  need  to  become  aware 
of  the  deficiencies  in  our  basic  consumer 
laws  and  should  write  their  congressional 
delegation." 

She  Is  optimistic  that  the  consumer  legis- 
lation will  get  through  eventually.  But  she 
thinks  it  could  be  speeded  If  the  White  House 
would  back  the  legislation  now  Ijefore  Con- 
gress with  written  messages  and  active  sup- 
port. 

In  the  Senate,  Maurine  B.  Neuberoer  car- 
ries on  a  consumer  interest  that  won  fame 
15  years  ago  in  the  Oregon  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

COMMnTEE   PROPOSED 

At  that  time  she  dramatized  efforts  to  re- 
peal a  law  banning  the  sale  of  colored  oleo- 
margarine by  bringing  a  mixing  bowl  and  a 
pound  of  margarine  to  a  crowded  Agriculture 
Committee  session. 

She  tied  on  an  apron  and  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  what  a  messy  and  time-consum- 
ing Job  it  was  to  blend  a  pellet  of  coloring 
into  an  unappealing  white  block  of  marga- 
rine.   The  law.  incidentally,  was  repealed. 

In  addition  to  her  present  role  as  one  of 
the  leading  backers  of  truth-ln-packaglng 
and  truth-ln-lendlng  bills.  Senator  Neu- 
BERGEB  Is  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
select  committee  of  Congress  for  consumer 
problems. 

She  hopes  to  hold  hearings  soon  on  this 
Idea  and  thus  focus  more  citizen  attention 
on  consumer  problems. 

Despite  the  lack  of  action  In  Congress.  Mrs. 
Neltberoer  says  the  Introduction  of  the  bills 
has  already  brought  much  voluntary  progress 
among  business  firms. 

Another  longtime  advocate  of  consumer 
Interest  Is  Illinois  Democratic  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas.  Before  coming  to  the  Senate  30 
years  ago  he  w.is  a  member  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Board  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Today  Mr.  Douglas  is  the  leading 
spon.sor  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 

"The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  require 
that  anyone  who  lends  money  or  extends 
credit  must  supply  the  would-be  borrower  or 
credit  user  with  a  statement  of  the  total 
finance  charge  In  dollars  and  cents;  and  a 
statement  of  the  finance  charge  In  terms  of 
a  true  annual  rate  on  the  outstanding  unpaid 
balance,"  Senator  Douglas  says. 

He  adds  that  the  bill  docs  not  attempt  to 
regulate  or  control  the  rate  of  interest  or  cost 
of  credit.  It  would  enable  the  typical  con- 
sumer to  compare  the  cost  of  credit  from 
various  sources  and  make  an  intelligent  de- 
cision. 

SAVINGS    ES'HMATED 

The  Senator  believes  that  billions  of  dollars 
ore  drained  from  the  pockets  of  consumers  by 
excessive  interest  charges. 
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"All  I  am  asking  Is  that  the  borrower  know 
the  truth  about  the  charges."  he  says.  "One 
shouldn't  be  afraid  ot  the  truth." 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  estimates  the  lair 
packaging  and  labeling  bill  he  has  sponBored 
could  save  the  average  consumer  »250  a  year. 

"The  new  proliferation  of  package  weights, 
sizes,  shapes,  and  their  often  nonlnformative 
labels  has  played  havoc  with  our  traditional 
Bj-stem  of  weights  and  meaeure^,"  Senator 
Hart  says. 

"The  package  has.  in  effect,  replaced  the 
live  salesman,"  he  adds.  "Without  standards 
for  comparison,  the  average  buyer  has  found 
It  almost  Impossible  to  Judge  accurately  the 
prices  of  competing  products  as  a  first  step 
to  making  a  rationale  choice  between  them." 

George  P.  Larrlck.  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs,  believes  that  present  Ifews  are 
Inadequate  in  protecting  the  consumer. 

He  says  that  better  controls  are  needed 
over  patent  medicines  and  In  the  labeling 
and  sale  of  cosmetics.  The  number  of  Inspec- 
tors available  to  check  on  drug  manufacture 
also  is  sufficient  only  for  occasional  spot 
checks. 

COMPLAINTS    AIRBD 

Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTCi  Paul  Riind  Dixon  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  Congress  will  pass  new  consumer 
legislation  when  the  need  Is  conclusively 
demonstrated. 

He  lius  recently  called  on  all  Commission 
personnel  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and  practices 
In  commerce  and  to  protect  the  honest  bijsi- 
nessmen  from  uriscrupulous  competitors. 
And  In  Washington,  the  FTC  has  opened  an 
office  to  receive  consumer  complaints. 

The  PTC  Is  handicapped  by  having  to 
prosecute  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with  fre- 
quent legal  delays.  While  a  case  Is  In  litiga- 
tion, the  questionable  practice  continues. 
And  even  when  a  case  Is  decided  against  a 
firm  engaging  In  fraudulent  advertising  or 
practices,  there  Is  no  redress  for  people  who 
have  been  bilked. 

POOR   AFTECTED 

The  consumers  affected  most  by  decep- 
tive packaging  and  pricing,  unethical  busi- 
ness practices,  or  excessive  Interest  and 
cairylng  charges  are  the  poor. 

They  have  little  opportunity  for  compara- 
tive shopping,  are  frequently  susceptible  to 
high-pressure  sales  tactics,  and  know  little 
of  their  legal  rights. 

They  spend  most  of  their  meager  Income 
on  consumer  products.  And,  by  force  ot 
circumstances,  they  frequently  become  In- 
volved in  dealings  with  loan  sharks. 

The  term  "consumer"  Includes  the 
wealtliy.  middle  class,  and  poor.  Industrial- 
ist, and  laborer,  lobbyist,  and  politician.  The 
consumer  Is  everybody,  and  so  far  has  had 
no  common  Interest  and  no  effective  lobby 
working  for  passage  of  legislation. 

Middle  class  consumers,  for  the  most 
part,  may  talk  about  consumer  problems 
while  at  dinner  or  at  social  gatherings.  But 
In  the  current  affluent  society,  they  are  rarely 
moved  to  do  anything  about  It. 


STEEL  SETTLEMENT— FAIR  AND 
REASONABLE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  steel 
industry  has  signed  a  new  labor  con- 
tract which  should  be  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  every  American.  This  con- 
tract gives  labor  a  fair  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  industry's  rising  prosperity. 
It  gives  management  a  contract  it  can 
live  with  while  continuing  to  operate 
profitably  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contribute  to  the  continued  economic 
stability  of  the  country. 

Before  the  inlc  was  di-y  on  this  excel- 
lent agreement,  however,  some  of  our 


newspaper  editorialists  were  already  de- 
nying the  value  of  what  has  been 
achieved.  Several  have  alleged  that  the 
wage  increases  and  fringe  benefits  in- 
corporated in  the  agreement  would  vio- 
late the  Government's  wage-price  guide- 
lines, and  thus  contribute  to  inflation.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  this  view  is  not 
shared  by  any  of  the  distinguished  econ- 
omists who  devised  those  guidelines. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  in  fact,  points  out  that  the 
settlement,  averaged  over  a  period  of  39 
months,  am6unts  to  an  average  annual 
increase  in  labor  costs  of  3.2  percent. 
This  Is  the  exact  allowable  wage  increase 
for  all  American  industry  spelled  out  by 
the  existing  price-wage  guidelines. 

To  deny  this  interpretation  requires 
some  rather  fancy  statistical  footwork. 
Most  of  those  who  allege  the  wage  in- 
creases to  be  inflationary  calculate  the 
new  wage  levels  as  though  they  extended 
only  over  the  35  months  covered  by  the 
contract.  The  truth  is.  however,  that 
the  last  steel  contract  expired  on  May  1 
of  this  year.  At  that  time,  steelworkers 
were  given  an  Interim  increase  of  11 '2 
cents  an  hour  as  a  sort  of  downpayment 
on  the  wage  increase  to  be  finally  nego- 
tiated. Thus,  those  who  wish  to  calcu- 
late on  the  basis  of  35  months  ought  to 
subtract  the  U'i  cents  from  the  cost  of 
that  settlement.  This  would  mean  that 
just  before  signing  of  the  new  settle- 
ment, average  compensation  in  the  steel 
industry  was  about  $4.53  an  hour,  and 
that  the  new  wage  agreement  adds  about 
36 12  cents  an  hour.  Thus  calculated,  the 
percentage  increase  would  come  out  to 
much  less  than  3  percent. 

What  some  of  the  critics  do.  on  the 
contrai-y,  is  to  credit  the  11  Vi  cents  to 
the  period  after  signing  of  the  new 
agreement,  and  then  say  that  there  has 
been  a  3.6-percent  annual  increase  based 
on  the  wages  that  were  being  paid  last 
April. 

None  of  this  statistical  sleight  of  hand 
should  misjead  us  about  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  settlement.  For  myself,  I 
agree  with  the  Chsiinnan  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
that  the  only  sensible  approach  is  to 
treat  this  as  a  39  months'  settlement 
which  has  a  total  labor  cost  increase  of 
about  48  cents  an  hour  as  compared  to 
the  wa^es  being  paid  when  the  last  con- 
tract expired.  On  this  basis,  which  as  t 
say  is  the  only  sensible  one,  the  increased 
labor  cost  in  the  steel  Industry  matches 
exactly  the  administration's  guideline 
figure  of  3,2  percent. 

This  means  that  the  wage  increase  is 
not  inflationary.  It  means  that  nothing 
in  the  settlement  is  calculated  to  launch 
a  new  price-wage  spiral.  It  means  that 
we  are  guaranteed  3  more  years  of  labor 
peac«  in  our  most  basic  industry.  And 
it  means  that  all  this  has  been  achieved 
on  a  basis  that  is  just  and  fair  to  all 
concerned. 

While  the  steel  negotiations  were  in 
progress,  the  President  urged  negoti- 
ators on  both  sides  to  consider  not  only 
their  own  interests,  but  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  as  well.  They  re.'^ponded  with 
reasonableness  and  patriotism  to  the 
President's  request,  and  by  so  doing, 
spared  their  coimtry  from  a  disastroiis 
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shutdown  which  would  have  harmed  th? 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  No  at- 
tempts to  obscure  the  magnitude  of  thei- 
achievement  can  diminish  the  debt  »t 
owe  them  for  their  patriotic  and  selflta 
contribution  to  our  national  welfare. 


THE  GREAT  PO\'ERTY  SNAFU 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  durlnc 
the  recent  debate  in  the  Senate  on  H.P, 
8283,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ac; 
Amendments  of  1965,  I  pointed  out  thai 
although  the  purpose  of  our  antlpovenv 
programs  is  to  help  the  poor  people 
much  of  the  funds  for  these  program; 
are  going  to  the  poor  by  the  way  of  the 
politicians  with  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
intended result  that  the  latter  are  slda. 
mlng  as  much  of  the  cream  from  th« 
milk  as  they  can.  An  UluminatinK  aru- 
cle  in  the  September  1965  edition  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  magazine,  which 
describes  the  mobilization  for  and  lit 
opening  skirmishes  of  Philadelphia! 
war  against  poverty  offers  some  vu-ld  ij. 
lustrations  of  the  point  I  made  I  ajt 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article,  h 
S  H.  Kristsl,  be  printed  in  the  Recom 
There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom 
as  follows: 

[Prom   Greater   Philadelphia   magazine. 

September  196.5] 

The  Great  Poverty  Snafd 

(By  g.  H.  Krlstol) 

Pop  went  the  flashbulbs,  teeth  glltKred 
In  effervescent  smiles,  and  beads  of  sweat 
glistened  In  the  unnatural  white-hot  glut 
of  the  klleg  lights.  Silently  the  mechanlo: 
retina  of  the  television  eye  scanned  tti 
scene,  recording  for  the  home  screen  tti 
headquarters  of  the  Nation's  first  poor  peo- 
ple's election. 

Excitement  effused  through  the  nornnt; 
dingy  room  on  the  third  floor  of  city  tji 
annex.  Pasted  on  dusty  buff-colored  w»li 
and  pinned  to  clumsy,  wooden  eoseLs  wert 
long  strips  of  paper  bearing  the  names  « 
the  354  candidates.  An  ever-changing  scrib- 
ble of  numbers  raced  across  the  once  empt; 
columns. 

Puffed  up  by  the  occasion,  election  worl- 
ers  from  the  city's  48  poor  people's  polli£i 
places  rushed  about  delivering  retumi 
Eagerly  the  crowd — women  in  faded  cottoc 
dresses,  men  In  short-sleeved,  open-necliet 
shirts — hung  over  the  shoulders  of  the  elec- 
tion-night clcrk.'i  as  they  scratched  in  ihi 
latest  figures  on  the  tally  sheets. 

Reporters  from  the  farthest  reaches  ot  ti: 
Luce  empire  rubbed  shoulders  with  locii; 
newshawks  as  each.  In  search  of  a  slorr 
Jostled  through  the  swarm  of  candldata 
workers  and  well-wishers. 

"Housing  Is  the  first  thing  I'm  going  tc 
suggest."  .said  Mrs.  Eunice  H.  Gale  who  TO 
running  strong  out  of  J  district  In  Wrs 
Philadelphia. 

"Housing,  yes,"  echoed  Mrs.  Mary  Rocta 
one  of  the  12  winning  candidates  in  D  Hi-'- 
tjict  Just  to  the  east  of  the  North  Phila- 
delphia Jungle,  "but  also  recreation  ceiiteR" 

.'Vnother  North  Phllly  candidate  from  la« 
reporting  E  district  jumped  up  and  dCJ 
with  excitement  when  she  discovered  el« 
had  been  elected.  Then  with  the  disap- 
pointed grimace  of  a  real  pol  she  said  dole- 
fully. "Wouldn't  you  know.  The  TV  n«5 
have  already  gone  home." 

"It,  was."  recalled  Health  and  WelfaK 
Council's  society  public  relations  womui. 
Willy  Landruth.  with  maternal  enthUBlM" 
"Just  like  a  real  election." 

The  much-publlclzcd  poll  this  past  spriU! 
did  more  than  simulate  a  genuine  elector*^ 
I 
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process.  It  salvaged,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
liie  poverty  program  and  along  with  It  the 
rtputation  of  the  Tate  administration. 
Polling  the  poor  was  the  mayor's  last  des- 
perate claim  stake  In  the  poverty  fleld. 
jntll  the  Idea  was  filed,  he  had  panned 
UtMe  but  fool's  gold.  In  the  9  months  be- 
:«een  the  time  the  Federal  money  started 
u  flow  and  the  time  Philadelphia  was  able 
to  get  its  first  sizable  swallow,  the  city  had 
.-aflered  a  series  of  humiliating  rebuffs.  Gone 
t-retnevftbly  was  Philadelphia's  reputation 
a  s  Icsder  among  cities. 

Four  separate  poverty  plans  were  paraded 
jown  to  Washington  before  approval  was 
Snally  granted.  Each  new  plan  was  her- 
jMed  with  great  fanfare.  Officials  scurried 
&ick  and  forth  to  the  Capitol  with  the  regu- 
:i.-ity  of  commuters  and  the  siu-eness  of 
piirpoae  of  conditioned  laboratory  mice. 
With  each  failure  city  hall  news  releases 
rued  rosier  while,  privately,  executive  tem- 
pers grew  shorter. 

'  ID  the  words  of  one  prominent  city  hall 
tgure.  The  poverty  fiasco  la  a  classic  ex- 
iinple  ot  the  way  Jim  Tate  operates.  1  guess 
;ou  could  call  it  government  by  tantrum. 
Tiie  sad  truth  Is  that  the  present  Philadel- 
phia city  government  Is  barely  able  to  carry 
aat  old  programs  and  Is  completely  Incapable 
cl  creating  new  ones." 

Because  It  look  the  Tate  Bdmlnlstratlon 
ilmost  a  year  to  set  up  a  program  acceptable 
;o  tile  Federal  authorities,  the  city  fell  far 
sehlnd  In  the  race  for  a  billion  dollars  in 
»verty  prizes.  Money  was  handed  out  on 
i  first-come,  flrst-serve  basis.  Between  Oc- 
:a)XT  1964  and  April  1965,  Philadelphia  re- 
ceived less  than  »600,000  while  much  smaller 
cities  such  as  Pittsburgh  garnered  «7.7  mtl- 
im.  Washington,  DC,  was  awarded  84  mil- 
lion, and  St.  Louis  received  «3  million. 

Despite  the  high-sounding  words  of  square- 
lawetl  solemn-mlened  professional  do-gooder 
CSarles  P.  McNeil,  then  city  poverty  braln- 
tnster  and  head  of  the  superboard  of  prl- 
Tk-.e  local  agencies,  the  health  and  welfare 
:Tjncil.  said  that  he  had  faith  "that  there 
u  leadership  amongst  the  poor."  The  elec- 
•;ons  were  meant  less  as  a  door  opener  to 
JiE  aauent  life  for  the  mass  of  the  city's 
impoverished,  than  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
Tilve  to  Federal  funds. 

.4  month  after  the  balloting.  Sargent 
Sinver  announced  that  Philadelphia  had 
Saally  been  awarded  S5.9  million  for  a 
lirtety  of  antlpoverty  projects,  many  of 
rliich.  on  close  examination,  turn  out  to  be 
«ented  toward  the  politicians  rather  than 
■Jiepoor, 

POVEXTT    PROrlLE 

Despite  the  ludicrous  scramble  for  money. 
:*.'i,  and  power  conducted  by  the  politicians 
111  tlie  leading  professional  Negroes,  poverty 
13  Philadelphia  is  no  laughing  matter.  Nor. 
'•ffiw  the  talk  of  cl.ty  leaders.  Is  it  Just  the 
Slack  man's  burden,  although  the  entire 
■jiust  of  whatever  programs  that  exist  is 
t'ectcd  toward  the  Negro  (ori  to  be  more 
iccurate.  the  Negro  vote  i . 

One  Philadelphia  family  In  Ave  lives  on 
■a«  than  »3.000  per  year.  Of  the  142  000 
apoverlshed  households.  less  than  60.000 
W  Negro.  But.  white  or  black,  being  poor 
2  the  affluent  1960's  means  more  than  hav- 
a?  a  limited  Income.  It  often  means  grow- 
ls up  in  a  broken  home.  In  a  rot-infested, 
^mcrowded  house  with  lnadeqt»ate  heat  and 
Mimbu.g.  eating  a  starchy  diet,  and  wearing 
■rarth-hand  clothing.  It  means  being  un- 
^ployed  or  unaeremploytd  and  111  educated. 
I'  be  poor  Is  to  be  twice  as  susceptible  to 
-berculosls  and  four  times  as  prone  to 
Wchosls.  It  means  to  have  more  children 
""■a  be  less  able  to  care  for  them.    It  meatis 

"ve  tragically,  less  well,  and  for  a  shorter 
■me  than  the  rest  of  America.  Above  all  to 
«I>oor  is  to  be  without  hope. 

I  wish  for  the  Lord  to  come  to  us  soon." 
■  toothless,   age-shrunken    crone    muttered 


as  she  sat  forlornly  on  the  eroded,  stained 
stoop  of  a  ramshackle  house  in  North  Phila- 
delphia. "I  hope  when  He  comes  He  takes  us 
all  at  once,  then  there  won't  be  anybody  left 
to  grieve  " 

The  poverty  act  was  conceived  as  a  radical 
remedy  for  the  malignancy  of  want  which 
afflicts  40  million  Americans.  Goaded  into 
developing  a  new  prescription  by  the  civil 
rights  revolution,  whose  followers  constitute 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  poor,  the  Johnson 
administration  abandoned  the  palliatives  of 
the  dole  and  came  up  with  what  it  expectc 
to  be  a  possible  cure.  The  miracle  drug  is 
money.  In  essence,  the  poverty  act  was  con- 
ceived as  a  sugar  daddy  for  an  infinite  variety 
of  educational,  vocational,  and  self-help 
schemes. 

Categorically,  the  law  states  that  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  stimulate  the  poor  Into  mobilizing 
their  own  re-TOurces.  "Programs."  It  savs. 
should  be  "developed,  conducted,  and  ad- 
ministered with  maximum  feasible  participa- 
tion of  the  residents  of  the  areas  and  the 
members  of  the  groups  served."  In  other 
words  operations  are  to  be  performed  with 
the  poor  not  on  them. 

BATTLE    PUiN 

In  the  war  against  poverty,  grand  strategy 
is  planned  In  GEO  (OlBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity) headquarters  In  Washington. 
The  choice  of  tactics  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  local  community  acUon  commanders.  But 
before  financial  ammunition  Is  issued,  local 
organizations  must  pass  Federal  muster. 

Community  agencies  come  in  three  basic 
varleUes:  Municipal  governments  in  mufti 
I  such  as  those  fielded  by  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago); foundation  structures  (Similar  to 
those  In  New  Haven  and  Boston);  and  non- 
profit corporations  i  which  operate  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  and  Pittsburgh  i . 

Philadelphia  tried  all  three  gambits  and 
failed  t»  capture  Federal  approbauon  It 
was  only  after  a  year  of  bloody  Internecine 
warfare  that  a  poverty  beachhead  was  es- 
tablished here. 

Tate's  first  approach  to  the  poor  man's  pot 
of  gold  was  a  direct  assault.  In  the  spring 
of  1964,  months  before  the  passage  of  the 
Poverty  Act,  he  set  up  something  called 
Human  Renewal,  generaled  by  hla  managing 
director.  Fred  Corleto.  The  task  force.  11  of 
whose  13  members  were  city  officials,  was 
only  a  paper  plan.  Its  purpose  was  to  simu- 
late a  strategic  posture  against  poverty  and 
to  act  as  the  mayor's  pocket  for  Waahlngton 
money.  Tate  Intended  to  use  his  Federal 
allowance  to  finance  existent  municipal  de- 
partments. Welfare  Commissioner  Ran- 
dolph Wise,  a  round-faced  man  whose  char- 
acter and  countenance  hove  been  lined  by 
years  of  dealing  with  the  problems  and  frtis- 
tratlons  of  human  misery,  said  on  AprU  26, 
1964,  "The  city  has  already  built  a  program 
in  the  past  11  years  to  flght  the  problems  of 
poverty." 

Washington  saw  through  the  shabby 
camouflage.  OEO  suggested  that  the  PCCA 
(Philadelphia  CouncU  for  Communltv  Ad- 
vancement, the  Ford  Foundation's'  all- 
purpose  remedy  to  ctire  North  Philadelphia 
poverty!  run  the  Quaker  City  show.  Fed- 
eral experts  were  much  taken  at  that  time 
with  Pord'.s  gray  areas  study  concept.  Ford 
Foundation  people  In  New  Haven  and  Boston 
actually  sat  In  on  the  writing  of  the  Poverty 
Act. 

What  the  national  poverty  savants  did  not 
know  was  that  Ford  had  flopped  monumen- 
tally In  Philadelphia  and  w.is  contemplating 
an  fxacuatlon  of  Us  forcee  here.  Tate,  seem- 
ingly unaware  of  the  precarlousness  of 
PCCA's  position,  obligingly  placed  the  reins 
of  Philadelphia's  poverty  program  In  Ford's 
faltering  grasp  and  sImuIUneously  Issued  an 
Invitation  to  100  local  clvU  groups  to  submit 
proposals.  It  was  the  mayor's  hope  that 
PCCA  would  not  only  dream  up  acceptable 
projects  but  would  ante  up   the  matching 


funds.  T«n  percent  of  the  requested  grant 
is  required  to  be  supplied  locally  before  the 
Government  will  release  its  own  inoney. 
FALLOtrr 
This  new  award  of  power  made  In  July 
1964.  set  the  NAACP's  silk-suited,  cigar- 
smoking  Duce.  Cecil  Moore,  to  howling. 

"The  PCCA."  he  barked,  "has  no  grass 
roots  among  the  poor.  The  law  i  then  in  the 
process  of  being  written  l  would  demand 
that  the  poor  be  involved." 

PCCA.  already  mortally  wounded  by  earlier 
Moore  attacks,  not  only  refused  to  finance 
the  mayor's  war  on  poverty  but  had  already 
reduced  Its  staff  from  35  to  9.  To  fill  t  he- 
breach,  the  Human  Services  Commlttet 
PCCAs  cover  name,  was  restalled  by  12  cltN 
agencies.  Its  new  clialrman  was  on  old 
locc — city  welfare  boss  Randy  Wise. 

In  September,  the  word  came  from  Wash- 
Ington.  Applications  for  grants  under  the 
new  law  were  to  be  filed  immediately.  The 
mayor  Issued  his  own  misinterpretation. 

The  poor,  the  word  went  through  city 
hall,  were  to  be  on  the  payroU  by  election 
time.  — 

Ideas  gathered  by  the  Human  Services 
Committee  from  73  civic  agencies  and  a  va- 
riety of  city  departments  were  presented  to 
the  mayor's  newly  reconstructed  task  force 
(which  was  actually  his  cabinet i.  The  best 
suggestions  were  eliminated.  The  remainder 
were   emasculated. 

Applications  were  then  thrown  together 
In  slap-dash  haste  and  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington. "It  was,"  recoils  one  city  staffer 
viho  had  been  In  the  middle  of  the  frantic 
flurry,  "absolutely  unbelievable — not  so 
much  the  chaos  as  the  Incredible  stupidity 
at  the  top  " 

A  Washington  official  concurrad,  "The 
trouble  with  the  Tate  administrlllon,  he 
said,  "Is  that  it  doesn't  know  hov.'  to  ask 
for  money.  As  a  restilt,  Philadelphia  gets 
less  Federal  aid  than  It  Is  entitled  to."  The 
reaton  Is  intimately  connected  with  the  de- 
cline In  caliber  of  the  top  men.  Once  the 
leader  In  Federal-local  cooperation.  Phila- 
delphia has  become  the  laggardly  follower. 

NEW  FACES 

In  October  the  blow  fell.  All  of  the  may- 
ors anti-poverty  requests  were  refused.  In 
Philadelphia  only  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan's  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center  received 
Federal  recognition.  Sullivan's  successful 
application  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
was  made  Independently  of  the  city  pro- 
grams.' 

HimalUatcd,  first  by  the  perversion  and 
then  the  rejection  of  their  plans,  the  human 
services  committee  rebelled.  The  longtime 
formerly  effective  local  welfare  profession- 
als wanted  assurances  that  future  recom- 
mendations they  made  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed or  distorted.  Wise,  supported  by 
not-too-gentle  hints  from  Washington,  sug- 
gested a  shift  In  command. 

In  exchange  for  a  promise  of  reformo- 
tion,  Washington  gave  tentative  approval  to 
selected  city  requests  amounting  to  $1.5 
million.  One  grant  was  to  go  to  the  board 
of  education  to  provide  needy  high  school 
students  with  10  hours  work  a  week  A  sec- 
ond grant  was  earmarked  for  the  city  admin- 
istration. As  a  token  of  good  faith  8105,000 
was  advanced  to  the  mayor's  committee.    But 


'  The  Reverend,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
man  with  a  pencil  thin  motistache,  a  ma- 
tlnee-ldol  profile  and  a  stagey  personality, 
once  served  as  an  assistant  pastor  to  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  The  ablest  of  the  city's 
400  Negro  ministers,  Sullivan  with  8300.000 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  assorted  well  wlsher.s  put  to- 
gether a  prize  training  program.  In  a  re- 
converted police  station  at  19th  and  Oxford, 
he  set  to  work  teaching  the  poor  how  to  talk, 
dress,  apply  for  a  Job  and  hold  it. 
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Washington  braas  warned  that  Philadelphia's 
commtmlty  action  would  have  to  be  re- 
vamped before  more  money  would  be  re- 
leased. 

The  hesitation  on  the  Potomac  was  cre- 
ated by  the  amount  ol  static  picked  up  by 
OEO  offlciala.  The  noise  was  largely  gener- 
ated by  those  who  had  been  omitted  from  the 
mayor's  original  task  force. 

"The  poverty  bill."  explained  an  oflQclal  on 
the  scene  from  the  beginning,  "provided  an 
open  Invitation  to  any  private  group  to  go 
to  Washington  and  present  a  better  Idea. 
^^any  local  people  needled  Shrlver  and  raised 
a  good  deal  of  hob." 

LABOR  REVOLT 

At  this  Juncttire  a  new  front  was  opened 
in  the  mayor's  battle,  if  not  In  the  poverty 
war  Itself.  Appalled  by  Tate's  {allure,  the 
Philadelphia  APL-CIO  Council  decided  to 
move  Into  the  breach.  An  uUlance  was 
formed  by  the  Ifibor  council,  the  ADA 
I  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  a  reform- 
minded  outat  with  a  built-in  bias  against  the 
mayor) .  a  newly  created  "indigenous"  Negro 
group  called  tlie  ICCI  ilntra-Communlty 
^^iticils  Inc. I  and  a  scntterlng  of  other 
contcntioits  asrioctntlons.  The  insiirgeiiTs 
proposed  that  the  loc.il  war  against  poverty 
be  commanded  by  a  citiKens'  junta,  in  the 
form  of  a  nonprofit  corporation.  The 
rebel  cry.  swiped  from  Cecil  ^loore.  was  that 
the  mayor's  po\erty  army  failed  to  Include 
representatives  of  the  poor.  The  insurrec- 
tionists, pointing  to  the  ICCI.  claimed  the 
poor  were  In  their  c'.mp. 

It  was  a  disingenuous  maneuver  in  the 
flght  over  the  poverty  !.poil3.  The  ICCI.  al- 
though ostensibly  headed  by  Mary  Richard- 
son, a  self-dencrlbed  ex-gang  girl  who  lives 
m  North  Philadelphlu.  was  actually  created 
by  Mattle  Humphries  and  Islah  Cripplns. 

^t.ttie  Humphries  i.s  a  well-eUuc-.ted  and 
handsome  mlddle-clasa  Negro  woman  who 
served  as  Job  oouvielor  ■•''':  the  nimn.st  de- 
funct PCC.^.  W!«>n  the  tide  of  Ford  money 
receded  she  wa*  left  high  and  dry.  In  order 
I'D  sail  once  more  on  the  sea  of  poverty  she 
helped  la'Jiich  the  ICCI. 

lailoli  Cripplns  is  a  small  mun  with  a  daz- 
zling array  of  teeth  and  expression  of  a 
nervous  ferret.  Many  people  believe  Ue  was 
acting  as  cat's  paw  for  Crcl]  Moore  when  lie 
helped  form  the  ICCI.  The  organizition  was 
to  be  used  as  a  smoke  screen  behiaci  which 
Moore  could  move  into  the  poverty  field  and 
take  the  play  away  from  rh»  mayor  It  was 
during  these  m.^.neiiverr.  that  Cecil  was  going 
nroiind  town  de.';per-i:ely  trying  to  get  people 
to  think  up  poverty  programs  that  he  could 
use. 

Threatened  by  defeat  In  Washington  and 
insurrection  in  Philadelphl\.  Tite  went  on 
the  offensive.  He  ordered  City  Solicitor  Ed- 
Wiwd  Bauer  to  quash  the  rebellion.  Oblig- 
ingly. Bauer  Issued  an  opinion  which  st.ated 
Oi:\r.  the  formation  of  a  nonprofit  community 
;*c::.->]t  corporation  unconnected  with  city 
hail  would  be  Uleea;.  B.iuer  made  this  rul- 
ing dMpite  the  I.ict  that  just  such  corpora- 
tions were  running  su'--cesaful  poverty  pro- 
grams in  Waslilngion.  DC.  and  Pittsburgh. 

Tate  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
political  front.  To  defend  himself  agains*' 
sudden  death  at  the  hand?  of  Democratic 
City  committee  assassius.  the  mayor  deter- 
mined to  use  the  poverty  program  to  build 
and  enhance  his  own  political  power 

Brushing  aside  commitmeuta  to  place  pov- 
erty workers  under  civil  service,  tlie  mayor 
handed  over  the  right  to  awards  jobs  to  the 
Democratic  members  of  city  council.  Ap- 
pointments were  cleared  through  Tom 
H'Tgers.  the  mayor's  administrative  assistant. 

DONKEY     BERZNASE 

"It  Anally  dawned  on  Tate  that  not  having 
.^  poverty  program  had  political  implica- 
tlo.is. "  an  insider  explained.  "In  the  begin- 
ning he  didn't  think  it  was  important.  After 
all  he  was  sch'X>led  entirely  In  politics  and 


he  never  iieard  anything  uoout  poverty  in  the 
wards.  Jim  Clark  (former  finance  chairman 
of  Democratic  city  committee  and  the  real 
power  behind  the  throne  until  hta  death  in 
10621  didn't  tell  him  about  It.  Prank  Smith, 
now  the  |JRwer  on  the  tiirone.  didn't  push. 
So  how  w.ia  he  to  know?" 

Following  the  advice  of  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner Wise.  Tate  replaced  the  much-abused, 
overworked,  and  underinsiructed  city  aids 
on  the  Himian  Services  Committee  with  a 
spate  of  Health  and  Welfare  Council  repre- 
sentatives. 

At  Wise's  urging.  Robert  Hllkeri,  then 
president  of  health  and  welfare  and  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  took 
over  the  chairmanship  of  a  racially  and  re- 
ligiously balanced  committee  of  prestigious 
Negroes.  Jews.  Catholics,  and  W.ASPS. 

It  was  this  committee  which  developed 
the  structure  of  Philadelphia's  community 
action  agency  which  was  christened  the 
Philadelphia  Anti-Poverty  Action  Commit- 
tee (known  as  PAAC  tor  short  I.  According 
to  the  organization  chart.  PAAC  was  to  have 
30  members.  Twelve  were  to  be  representa- 
tives of  selected  community  orgunizatioiis.^ 

Tile  mayor  received  five  free  choices.'  The 
pre:^ldent  Judge  of  county  court  was  also  put 
on  the  committee.  The  poor  were  to  get  the 
remaining  12  seats,  which  were  elective. 
Corleto  was  again  designated  temporary 
chairman  and  the  mayor  preserved  the  right 
to  chooEe  the  executive  director. 

Early  in  February,  a  contingent  of  city 
hall's  brighter  lights  went  to  Wu.-hingion  to 
present  the  Philadelphia  hybrid.  Puzzled 
by  an  animal  that  was  part  public,  part  pri- 
vate, part  elective,  and  ail  political,  Wash- 
ington nevevtheiess  gave  its  approval. 

It  was  now  up  to  the  mayor  to  select  an 
executive  director.  Said  one  insider,  "I  can 
tell  you  and  I  might  as  well.  If  the  mayor 
had  Immediately  appointed  an  executive  di- 
rector or  even  an  acting  director  in  Decem- 
ber when  Randy  Wise  offered  his  resignation, 
this  Job  would  not  have  gone  up  for  ::rabs. 
But  Tate  developed  a  fixation.  It  had  to  t>e 
a  Negro." 

CHZTTO    POLrrlCS 

Tate'a  nxatton  was  actually  a  politician's 
realistic  evaluation.  The  fuel  that  spins  the 
wheels  of  the  Democratic  organization  is 
supplied  by  Negro  votes.  Without  this  solid 
support  the  mayor  would  have  lost  the  last 
election.  Tate  failed  to  obtain  a  majority 
of  the  white  votes  cast  In  1063  He  was 
elected  because  as  much  as  83  percent  of  the 
vote  in  Bome  Negro  wards  went  Democratic. 

.\B  a  riposte  to  rumors  rife  in  Democratic 
city  committee  circles  that  Frank  Smith  plans 
to  dump  his  honor  by  opposing  Tute  for 
reelection  In  1967.  it  has  become  necessary 
for  the  mayor  to  construct  his  own  political 
m.achlne.  The  only  available  building  blocks 
are  Negro  votes.  The  only  source  of  jobs 
to  buy  those  votes  Is  lu  the  poverty  program. 
Obviously  the  director  of  PAAC  had  to  be  a 
Negro.    The  question:  Which  Negro? 

The  choice  lay  between  the  candidate  of 
the  Negro  ministerial-political  establishment, 
Charles  Bowser,  and  Cecil  Moore's  candidate, 
l3alah  Cripplns,  The  battle  between  the  two 
raged  from  late  December  to  mid-April.  First 
one  side,  then  the  other  would  seem  to  have 
the  Inside  track.  At  one  point  Tate  sent  a 
list  of  names  to  Sargent  Shrlver  asking  him 
to  decide.  Washington  was  amused  but  re- 
fused.    Tate  then  offered  his  own  compro- 


'The  Catholic  Archlocese  of  Philadelphia, 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  CORE.  Delaware 
Valley  Settlement  Alliance.  Federation  of 
Jewish  Agencies,  Greater  Philadelphia  Move- 
ment, Health  and  Welfare  Council,  NAACP. 
the  board  ol  education,  the  AFL-CIO  Coun- 
cil, the  Philadelphia  Council  of  Churches, 
and  the  Urban  Leagtie. 

'  He  selected  Patrick  J.  Stanton,  Charles 
Gerhard.  Samuel  P.  Evans,  Poscual  Miirtinez, 
and  Fred  Corleto. 
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mise  selection,  Richard  Edwards.  Edwardi 
had  been  appointed  by  Tate  as  a  deputv 
police  commissioner  and  served  briefly  until 
he  flunked  his  civil  service  test.  The  police- 
man candidate  was  hooted  down  by  botli 
factors  of  the  Negro  community. 

At  last  the  administration  Negroes—tiit 
Reverend  William  Gray.  Councilman  Thomaj 
Mcintosh  and  Congressman  Nix— won  out 
Charles  Bowser  was  appointed  director  8t 
$17,250  a  year. 

Bowser  Is  a  short,  quiet  young  man  whoee 
major  claim  to  political  reward  appears  to 
be  his  continual  residence  in  North  Piiiia. 
delpbia  from  his  birth  in  1B30  to  the  present 
A  lawyer,  a  Boy  Scout,  an  Elk.  and  a  veterasi 
Bowser  is  a  graduate  of  Temple  Universitj 
and  active  in  the  Bright  Hope  Baptist  Church 
run  by  politically  powerful  Rev.  William  Gray. 

Bowser  was  brought  into  public  life  by  Dii- 
worth  who  appointed  him  to  the  police  nd. 
vlsory  board.  "The  thing  to  remember  about 
Bowser,"  said  a  Wasliington-paid  OEO  spe- 
cialist. "Is  that  he's  a  good  boy," 

Isaiah  Cripplns  was  awarded  second  prlw 
by  the  ingenious  solution  of  creating  a  ne» 
poet — general  counsel.  Lawj'er  Bowser  could 
have  Liiwyer  Cripplns  as  his  attorney.  Man- 
power commissioner  and  former  nfficial  cut 
booster.  Paid  B.  (Burt)  Hartenstein  was  put 
on  as  training  director  to  do  the  work. 

Cecil  was  not  appeased.  He  decided  thst 
Cripplns  would  hove  no  part  of  such  a  ee!l- 
out.  Cripplns.  however,  with  a  history  ot 
tax  troubles,  saw  the  offer  In  u  di.fer!!tit  light 
The  program  in  Philadelphia."  he  declared. 
"Is  larger  than  Mayor  Tate.  Charles  Bowmt 
or  Isaiah  W,  Cripplns."  Rising  a*ve  fac- 
tionalism, he  snapped  up  the  $15,250  n  year 
Job  without  even  so  much  as  a  by-your-lMve 
from  his  erstwhile  mentor,  Cecil  Moore  At 
the  ofBclal  swearing-in  Judge  Raymond  Paw 
Alexander  Joined  into  the  spirit  of  thiar 
by  advising  the  new  troika  of  poverty  lead- 
ers to,  "Play  the  game,  nghi  hurd.  and  get 
into  those  ghettoes." 

Cecil  blustered  for  a  while  obout  runniog 
his  own  slate  of  poor  and  taking  over  PAAC 
via  the  electoral  process.  Then  he  lost  in- 
terest. Demonstration,  not  orgatuzatlon.  li 
his  strong  point, 

TO  THE  POLLS 

During  the  interim  when  the  two  major 
Negro  leadership  groups  were  locked  In  battle 
for  the  executive  directorship,  the  machinert 
of  the  famed  poor  people's  election  was  be- 
ing devised. 

Twelve  poverty  districts  were  created  alon? 
traditional  neighborhood  lines,  Eich  wii 
lo  be  serviced  by  Its  own  12-member  com- 
munity council.  The  purpose  of  the  elecUcn 
was  to  choose  these  144  community  council 
members.  The  council  members  In  tu.T. 
would  choose  their  representative  on  tlit 
cltywlde  PAAC  board, 

"Enthusiafm,"  McNeil  said,  "Is  built  into 
the  plan.  The  election  aroused  some  ini- 
tiative on  the  part  of  the  people  to  get  elect- 
ed," The  covmcils  wiU  hold  down  meetings 
provide  feedback  to  their  neighborhoods  as 
projects  are  approved  and  provide  suggc-stlo,-,! 
for  programs.  PAAC's  Job  is  to  tap  and  lest 
these  ideas. 

With  the  elections  safely  over  and  the  !-' 
poor  people's  representatives  chosen  frots 
among  the  144  elected  community  council 
m.embcrs.  Philadelphia's  poverty  program 
was.  at  long  last,  set  to  roll. 

Even  before  the  ink  had  a  chance  to  dry 
on  the  election  returns,  B*:>WFer  submitted 
a  814  million  batch  of  requests  to  WosS- 
Ington.  He  did  not  even  pretend  that  the 
poor  had  partaken  In  their  development 

Of  the  314  million  asked  for,  $59  was 
granted.  The  remaining  proposals  for  181 
million  were  turned  down  as  ill  conceivcil 
and  poorly  worked  out.  In  the  main,  they 
were  unrelated  old  chestnuts  that  various 
city  departments  had  been  pushing  unsuc- 
cessfully for  years  (such  as  a  halfway  house 
for  newly  released  Jailbirds) . 
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Bowser  announced  that  the  reason  for  the 
refus"!  was  "a  shortage  of  Federal  funds." 
•mat  even  he  didn't  believe  his  own  propa- 
-snda  was  demonstrated  when  he  quickly 
asted  Washington  to  put  $6  million  in  escrow 
iintil  h"  could  find  someone,  somewhere  to 
concoct  n  way  for  the  dough  to  be  spent  In 
PhilBdelphia, 

TRIPLE  PLAT 

To  date,  *12  5  million  In  poverty  funds  has 
tazed  into  Philadelphia.  This  sum  Is  equal 
■0  thiit  spent  annually  by  the  city  on  recre- 
ation. It  represents  a  5-percent  addition  to 
the  total  municipal  budget.  The  question  Is 
what.  If  any,  benefits  have  been  purchased 
with  the  inundation  of  cash? 

Roughly  one-third  of  the  Federal  allowance 
nas  gone  into  education.  By  far  the  largest 
.nd  most  Important  program  is  geared  to 
pre.'cliool  training  and  is  run  by  the  l>oard 
r,!  education.  Head  Start  and  Get  Set  ore 
part  o!  a  nationwide  effort  to  eliminate  the 
Srst  grade  dropouts — the  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  st.art  to  fall  behind  from  the  first 
d-.y  they  enter  school. 

Said  Mrs.  Cora  Knowles  who  presided  over 
a  class  of  15  at  the  Chester  A.  Arthur  School 
•t  20th  and  Chrl.stlan  during  the  summer. 
r:  was  all  informfll  teaching.  Through  play 
1!  got  the  children  to  learn  the  things 
middle  class  youngsters  learn  from  their 
parents  such  as  how  to  sit  still,  how  to  count. 
liad.  above  all.  how  to  ask  questions." 

Although  it  Is  loo  early  to  evaluate  the 
■ucress  of  preschool  training,  when  the  time 
Mr.es  it  will  be  possible  to  Judge  the  con- 
cept of  it.-i  merits.  In  the  meantime,  poverty 
moneys  has  enabled  the  board  to  nearly 
double  Its  preschool  program  without  taint 
of  fcandal  or  politics. 

The  second  third  of  the  bundle  has  been 
split  between  Leon  Sullivan's  flourishing  Job 
retrninlng  center  ,Tnd  a  gaggle  of  health  and 
trellnre  agencies'  job-training  progroms. 
Sullivan,  not  connected  in  any  way  w-ith  the 
rlty.  hss  come  up  with  an  exceptional  pro- 
gram on  his  own.  He  was  consequently 
twnrded  $1.7  million  and  lias  expanded  oper- 
ations kilo  training  cente-ra  In  West  Phila- 
delphia. South  Philadelphia  and  German- 
town.  In  addition,  he  5et  up  a  feeder  plant 
There  applicants  waiting  to  enroll  are  taught 
basic  English,  deportment  and  dress.  To 
infure  that  his  graduates  dont  slip  back  Into 
the  sloth  of  despondency  from  which  they 
liave  been  lifted,  Sullivan  has  hired  a  crack- 
erjack  team  of  Job  recruiters  who  place  the 
newly  trained. 

The  last  third  of  the  money  has  unfortu- 
nately gone  into  Tate-controlled  projects. 
More  ominous  still  is  that  all  future  grants 
«1!1  have  to  be  okayed  by  Hts  Honor. 

The  Tate  cache  has  been  spent  on  the  top- 
heavy  political  superstructure.  PAAC.  and 
on  the  scandalously  run  neighborhood 
youth  corps  and  summer  canip  and  work 
pro^flms. 

Although  there  is  much  talk  by  PAAC 
people  such  os  McNeil  and  Bowser  about  the 
role  of  the  poor,  the  substance  Is.  of  necessity, 
ot  little  consequence.  So  far.  It  has  con- 
sisted of  two  polls,  one  taken  by  teenagers, 
the  other  by  community  council  members, 
'.<!  aBcertaln  what  slum  dwellers  think  they 
need. 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  is  that  It 
IS  largely  fraudulent.  When  poor  people 
'tate  that  they  want  better  housing,  or  an 
^•■erburdened.  Impoverished  mother  makes  a 
P'.ea  for  day-care  centers,  they  haven't  cre- 
ated a  program  and  it  Is  hypocritical  and 
patronizing  to  pretend  that  they  have. 

FRONT  MONEY 

To  finance  this  charade  PAAC  will  spend 
'"68,159  over  the  next  year  to  pay  suiff  sal- 
'■rles  and  operate  its  headquarters  and  12 
field  offices, 

la  addition  to  the  S47.750  allocated  to 
Bowser.  Cripplns  and  Hartenstein,  a  813,000 
per  annum  lady  director  of  Organization 
-nd  Services  and  four  community  action  co- 
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ordmators  are  on  the  payroll  at  S9.000  each, 
a  youth  specialist  draws  down  $9,114,  a  public 
relations  assistant  gets  $10,250.  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  $8,250.  a  dozen  social  service 
officers  receive  $6,750.  and  assorted  stenoe, 
clerks,  and  typists  are  In  the  $4,500  bracket. 
In  addition.  PAAC  tried  to  put  its  144  elec- 
tion winners  on  the  payroll  at  $100  a  month 
until  Washington  blew  --he  whistle. 

Despite  Bowser's  brave  public  declaration. 
"If  any  committeeman  or  politician  contacts 
me  about  any  ol  the.se  Jobs,  that  person  will 
not  be  hired."  no  candidate  was  selected  who 
dib  not  have  political  sponsorship  and  who 
had  not  been  cleared  by  the  mayor's  p-itron- 
agc  chief.  Tom  Rogers.  It  is  significant  that 
although  half  of  the  poor  are  white,  only  a 
handful  of  whites  hold  Jobs  In  the  program. 
PAAC  is  the  Negro  politicians  pork  barrel. 

Proof,  If  further  proof  were  needed,  that 
Bowser  and  Co.  care  more  about  patronage 
than  poverty  was  offered  when  they  attacked 
the  Little  Neighborhood  Schools.  The  LNS 
is  a  small  nursery  school  started  In  North 
Philadelphia  before  PAAC  was  born.  Tech- 
nically It  Is  a  community  action  program. 
However.  It  received  its  rae.iger  $22,000  Fed- 
eral grant  independently  of  the  city's  pro- 
gram. This  independence  rankles.  And  when 
LNS  had  the  temerity  to  make  Job  appoint- 
ments without  clearing  them  through  PAAC. 
Bowser  struck  back.  In  chorus  with  Chief 
Counsel  Cripplns  he  charged  LNS  with  fiscal 
irregularities  and  de.-nanded  that  Washing- 
ton disinherit  it.  The  demand  was  rejected. 
However,  an  OEO  offlcinl  did  concede  that 
although  the  Federal  Government  "reserves 
the  right  to  aid  any  projects  for  the  poor. " 
he  did  not  believe  "that  it  would  be  neces- 
siirv  to  bypass  PAAC  again." 

The  most  notorious  city  poverty  program 
is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  a  project 
that  purports  to  impart  basic  emplojrment 
skills  to  failure-oriented  youths  between  16 
and  21. 

Contrary  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
statement  that  there  will  be  "no  Implica- 
tions of  make  work,  handout  or  charity  in 
Youth  Corps  jobs"  and  that  "the  corps  will 
perform  socially  useful  and  necessary  proj- 
ects." most  of  the  Jobs  provided  do  not 
call  for  the  development  of  skills.  In  those 
Instances  where  city  agencies,  lifce  the  hous- 
ing authority  attempted  to  develop  genuine 
Job-training  programs,  they  svere  met  with 
the  Implacr.ble  and  politically  powerful  op- 
position of  the  labor  unions. 

One  group  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
boys,  at  the  suggestion  of  that  master  city 
administrator,  Fred  Corleto.  is  scraping  old 
campaign  handbills  oil  of  lampposts.  An- 
other bunch  of  boys  Is  plucking  weeds  In 
Fairmont  Park.  Literally  hundreds  of  Youth 
Corps  girls  have  yet  to  receive  assignment 
anywhere  and  are  sitting  around  being 
trained  by  osmosis.  Predictably,  the  dropout 
rate  among  the  dropouts  is  high. 

In  an  attempt  to  defend  Youth  Corps  pro- 
graming a  welfare  department  higher-up 
said.  "You  can't  give  these  kids  anything  but 
the  most  rudimentary  tasks.  You  have  to 
get  them  used  to  the  Idea  of  working  and 
the  simple  discipline  of  Just  showing  up." 

Other  critics  wonder  If  monotonous,  un- 
skilled, make-work  projects  could  ever  Instill 
discipline  in  anyone,  let  alone  In  kids  who 
view  the  working  world  as  square. 

THE    LINEUP 

Run  by  George  Brown,  who  formerly 
headed  up  the  city's  excellent  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  Youth  Corps  has  been 
staffed  on  a  strictly  political  basis.  Tlie 
results  have  been  breathtaking.  Instructing 
and  counseling  boys  and  girls  with  low 
scholastic  aptitudes  and  lower  aspirations 
have  been  some  characters  from  the  wards. 
Among  the  first  16  group  leaders  hired.  13 
had  arrest  records.  One  group  leader  had  a 
list  of  14  separate  charges  including  larceny 
and  assault  and  battery  with  a  knife,  a  sec- 
ond had  eight  charges  against  him,  and  a 


third  had  a  history  of  seven  morals  counts 
almost  all  of  which  were  forcible  sodomistic 
sex  acts  with  minor  males. 

To  make  matters  worse  these  same  recruit- 
ment methods  were  used  in  hiring  over  8oo 
recreational  leaders  for  the  summer  day  and 
overnight  camp  projects.  Hired  as  coun- 
selors were  persons  with  records  ot  fraudu- 
lent conversion,  gambling  on  the  highways 
and  keeping  and  maintaining  disorderly 
houses. 

Also  best  left  to  the  Imaginations  are  the 
range  of  future  programs  to  be  dreamed  up 
by  the  Povertyteers. 

However.  It  does  seem  pretty  safe  to  as- 
sume that  until  Philadelphia's  poverty  pro- 
gram Is  completely  extracted  from  politics 
and  patronage,  the  most  likely  gainers  will 
not  be  the  poor. 


S.  938 — THE  RE.'^OUBCES  AND 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
1864.  over  a  centui'y  ago.  George  Perkins 
Marsh,  philologist,  diplomat,  and  Con- 
^essman  from  Vermont,  penned  one  of 
the  most  prophetic  boolts  ever  written  by 
an  American.  "Man  and  Nature."  In  it 
he  WTote: 

Man  Is  everywhere  a  disturbing  agent 
Wherever  he  plants  his  foot,  the  harmonies 
of  nature  are  turned  to  discords. 

Congressman  Marsh  never  saw  a  bull- 
dozer, nor  the  a.tphalt  and  concrete  cities 
of  the  1960's,  nor  any  of  the  numerou.s 
leviatlians  of  technology  with  which  en- 
terprising 20th-century  American  man 
has  learned  to  increase  his  eflectivenesi- 
as  a  disturbin"  ?5cnt.  Yet.  a  century 
ago.  this  scholar  foresaw  that  the  cover- 
ing of  the  soil  with  houses  and  highways, 
the  ruthless  plowing  of  the  land,  the  ex- 
cessive logging  of  the  forests,  the  dam- 
ming of  the  rivers  and  streams,  the  poi- 
soning of  the  atmosphere  and  wiit«rs 
would  lead  Americans  toward  a  grim  and 
anxious  future. 

Marsh's  vision  of  conservation  wa^ 
what  we  might  call  whole.  He  saw 
man's  fate  interlocked  not  with  just  one 
feature  of  nature,  but  in  relationship  lo 
climate,  atmosphere,  forests,  rivers,  land, 
and  wildlife.  'While  he  did  not  have  a 
kitchen  faucet  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  nor  air  conditioniiiE  to  control 
the  temperature  in  his  house,  nor  did  he 
work  or  ride  to  work  on  miles  of  concrete, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  man 
was  a  creature  of  nature — sustained  by 
the  air,  fed  by  the  soil,  preserved  by  the 
waters  of  the  planet,  like  other  creatures 
of  nature  about  him.  Is  it  possible  that 
today  we  have  let  our  technology  delude 
us  into  thinking  that  we  are  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  earth's  inhabitants? 

Marsh  articulated  the  philosophy  of 
consen'atlon.  The  professions  and  poli- 
tics of  conservation  followed.  The  fir.«t 
professionals  in  resources  and  conserva- 
tion emerged  on  the  American  scene  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century:  for- 
esters, ichthyologists,  hydrologists, 
agronomists — and  with  their  appear- 
ance, conservation  developed  into  a  sci- 
ence— a  science  to  become  steadily  more 
technical,  more  compartmentalized,  and 
more  alienated.  Its  tendency  was  to  lose 
sight  of  the  "whole  view  of  what  indus- 
trialized American  man  would  do  to  the 
lush  virgin  continent  to  which  this  Na- 
tion so  fortunately  found  ititlf  the 
Inheritor." 
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From  a  philosophy  and  a  movement  in 
which  dedicated  amateurs  worked,  con- 
servation became  a  science,  or  a  whole 
array  of  sciences.  Today,  it  is  highly 
technical  and  professionalized — a  mi.xed 
blessing.  Experts  have  appeared  in 
many  areas — to  look  at  forests  only,  or 
water  only,  or  wildlife  only,  as  Individual 
concerns  apart  from  the  rest. 

This  compartmentalizing  brought  with 
it  a  myriad  of  Federal  agencies  with 
fractional  responsibilities  in  the  broad 
field  of  resource  use  and  conservation. 
As  a  consequence,  the  activities  of  Gov- 
ernment in  this  vital  resource  area  are 
spread,  horizontally  and  vertically 
throughout  the  government  structure. 
including  local.  State,  and  Federal 
sectors. 

One  result  is  that  today — after  a  hun- 
dred yeai-s  of  concern  with  conserva- 
tion— no  Member  of  the  Congress  and 
no  private  citizen  can  receive  authori- 
tative replies  to  broad  questions:  "How 
are  we  doing?  What  are  our  pros- 
pects? Will  our  resources  of  land, 
water,  air.  timber,  rangeland,  wildlife, 
recreation,  and  scenery  .sustain  us  in  the 
year  2000?" 

We  are  charged  with  the  task  of  mak- 
ing wise,  long-range  resource  develop- 
ment policies.  But  we  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  information  we  need  to  make 
those  decisions  judiciously.  We  have  a 
tangle  of  programs  and  officials  going  in 
a  multitude  of  directions,  all  interrelated 
but.  at  the  same  Ume.  compartmentalized 
and  confined. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  scope  of  our  op- 
erations federally  in  the  resources  field 
and  the  magnitude  of  our  task  when 
trying  to  unravel  it  by  using  the  current 
session  of  Congress  as  an  example.  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  there  were  94  measures 
introduced  before  July  15  dealing  with 
resources  and  conservation  policy.  This 
figure  excludes  all  bills  relating  to  spe- 
cific development  and  conseryation  proj- 
ects such  as  thp  Garrison  Irrigation  proj- 
ect, Tocks  Island  Recreation  Area,  a  spe. 
clflc  park  or  a  natural  monument. 

I  have  broken  these  94  proposals  down 
into  a  number  of  categories.  I  have 
found,  for  example,  that  there  are  30 
proposals  dealing  with  the  conservation 
and  use  of  land.  There  are  17  bills  re- 
lating to  minerals  and  mining,  and  16  are 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Water  pollution  Is  the  subject 
of  11  measures,  some  dealing  with  water 
pollution  aJone  and  some  including  air 
pollution,  which  is  covered  in  7  proposals. 
Recreation  is  the  topic  of  10  measures, 
water  supply  and  use  is  the  subject  of 
16,  and  marine  and  oceanographic  re- 
sources are  inten,>ively  considered  in  6. 
Some  of  these  bills,  of  course,  are  in- 
cluded in  more  than  one  category  be- 
cause they  cover  more  than  one  topic. 
While  one  measure  may  deal  exclusive- 
ly with  water  pollution,  another  may 
cover  marine  resources  in  a  very  broad 
sense  as  well,  or  may  be  primarily  related 
to  housing  or  urban  development. 

The  overlapping  and  interrelation  of 
Federal  responsibilities  in  all  of  these 
areas  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  the 
94  measures  were  referred  to  eight  sepa- 
rate committees  of  the  Senate.    Ko  one 


committee  had  a  monoiMly  on  any  single 
conservation  or  resource  subject. 

Significantly,  the  11  measures  on  wa- 
ter pollution  were  referred  to  five  dif- 
ferent committees:  Public  Works.  Fi- 
nance. Commerce.  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  Agriculture.  The  30  measures 
on  land  use  and  conservation  went  to 
Beven  separate  committees;  the  five  al- 
ready listed  plus  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Banking  and  Currency. 

But  let  me  go  further.  Of  the  94  meas- 
ures. 18  would  create  new  public  ofBces, 
committees,  commissions  or  agencies, 
ranging  from  fact  finding  boards  to  new 
executive  departments.  Using  water 
pollution  as  an  example  once  again,  there 
are  three  bills  which  would  create  Gov- 
ernment bodies  to  be  a  part  of  Federal 
activities  in  this  field— all  at  different 
levels.  One  would  create  a  technical 
committee  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  another 
would  create  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  in  the  same  De- 
partment; and  the  third  would  estab- 
lish coordination  of  Federal  water  pol- 
lution activities  as  a  function  of  a  new 
Office  of  Community  Development  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Moreover,  there  are  cases  in  which 
two  or  more  proposals  designed  to  ac- 
complish essentially  the  same  thing  in 
the  resources  field  are  referred  to  dif- 
ferent committees.  Two  of  the  water 
pollution  coordination  measures  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  a 
third  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Or,  using  an- 
other example,  two  bills  were  introduced 
to  coordinate  and  intensify  Federal 
oceanographic  and  marine  study  and 
research.  One  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
the  other  went  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  implying  that  any  of 
these  committee  references  were  im- 
proper. They  merely  serve  to  illustrate 
the  complexity  and  confusion  of  the  ma- 
chinery W'ith  which  we  deal  with  re- 
source and  conservation  problems  both 
in  executive  agencies  and  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  let  the  subject  be  frag- 
mented into  dozens  of  parts. 

I  could  relate  more,  but  I  believe  this  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  intricacies 
of  Federal  resource  and  conservation  ac- 
tion are  virtually  insoluble  without  some 
form  of  coordinated  evaluation — some  ef- 
fective means  of  learning  where  we  stand, 
how  the  bits  and  pieces  are  fitting  to- 
gether, and  how  well  all  of  the  things  we 
are  doing  will  serve  to  meet  our  needs. 

We  do  not  now  have  such  a  means,  so 
we  move  forward  as  best  we  can  with  the 
fragmentarj-  Information  available  to  us. 
As  a  result,  in  all  too  many  cases,  plan- 
ning suffers  and  our  actions  are  piece- 
meal reactions  to  emergencies.  We  are. 
for  example,  all  painfully  aware  of  the 
water  needs  of  the  Northeastern  United 
States  this  summer.  The  emergency  sit- 
uation there  will  surely  give  great  im- 
petus to  our  waier  supply  efforts.  Major 
steps  are  already  being  taken  in  our  stud- 
ies of  saline  water  conversion.  But  all  of 
these  actions  and  more  are  too  late  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  City 
in  the  long,  dry  summer  of  1965.    Long- 
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range  planning  and  development  ^houlii 
have  begun  on  a  systematic,  coordmatei 
ba-sw  long  ago. 

All  of  this  Is  clear  evidence  of  the  need 
for  the  US.  Congress  to  have  an  annua] 
report — not  a  decennial  study — on  where 
we  stand  in  the  various  aspects  of  con- 
servation, development,  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources.  There  can  be  no  jw. 
tification  of  waiting  for  a  crisis  afrectin» 
the  national  security,  or  a  critical  civilian 
shortage  of  one  or  another  of  the  re- 
sources on  which  our  general  wellaie  or 
our  national  survival  depends,  before  we 
find  out  that  our  planning  has  been  in- 
adequate and  oiu-  works  inappropriate 

Emergency  programs  are  not  only  wor- 
risome and  often  inadequate.,  they  also 
tend  to  be  costly  and  inefflcieiil.  In  1S35 
we  could  have  purchased  400  males  of  sea- 
shore recreation  area  on  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coasts  for  S14  or  $15  million.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  requirements  projec- 
tions looking  ahead  to  1965 — or  even  to 
19.50.  As  a  consequence,  on  this  one  type 
of  resource  requirement  alone,  the  Nation 
will  have  to  pay  out  a  biUlon  dollars  more 
than  would  have  been  required  25  years 
ago. 

There  might  have  been  enormous  sav- 
ings had  we  had  projections  over  even 
the  past  10  years ;  lacking  them,  we  are 
now  having  to  pay  the  price  of  insuffi- 
cient Information  in  staggering  appro- 
priations to  meet  the  requirements  for 
outdoor  recreation  resources  demanded 
by  an  effluent,  burgeoning  population 

In  connection  with  recreation  re- 
sources. I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
CuNiON  P.  Anderson,  to  the  late  Senator 
James  E.  Murray  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  all  the  others 
who  worked  with  them  for  early  recosnl- 
tion  of  the  rising  recreation  re.iource 
emergency  in  the  fifties. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the 
original  wilderness  bill  in  the  Hou'se  ol 
of  Representatives.  The  Vice  President 
was  its  first  author  in  the  Senate.  Thanici 
to  farsightedness  in  this  field,  we  have 
preserved  the  Nation's  opportunity  to  re- 
serve a  considerable  amount  of  wilder- 
ness and  scenic  beauty  without  bUlionj 
of  dollars  acquisition  expense — and  to 
preserve  bona  flde  wilderness,  undi-s- 
turbed  by  man. 

Thanks  to  Senator  Anderson's  initia- 
tive, not  only  was  the  wilderness  bill 
finally  enacted— he  finished  that  job 
with  the  brilliant  help  of  Senator  Frajck 
Church — but  a  nationwide  review  of  the 
whole  recreation  resources  emergency 
was  conducted  in  1959  and  1960. 

Again  thanks  to  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field who  first  suggested  it.  and  the  late 
Senator  Murray  of  Montana  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who 
followed  through,  we  have  had  a  recent 
decennial  study  of  water  problems  which. 
unfortunately.  Is  not  being  kept  up-to- 
date  so  we  can  see  how  we  are  doing  In 
meeting  those  problems  from  year  to 
year. 

In  almost  every  other  field — I  mention 
economics  and  demography  as  lllustra- 
tlon.s — there  are  Infinite  current  statis- 
tics to  guide  our  actions  In  both  public 
and  private  enterprises.  But  on  the  nat- 
ural resources  and   conservation  front, 
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nobody  now  reports  to  the  Congress,  or 
ttje  President,  or  the  people,  whether 
overall  we  are  gaining  or  losing  in  rela- 
rion  to  our  requirements — or  whether  in 
10  or  20  years  the  foreseeable  require- 
ments of  our  people  can  be  supplied  and 
sustained.  We  should  not  allow  this 
State  of  affairs  to  continue. 

A  permanent  meciianism  should  be  set 
up  to  study  and  develop  and  report  on 
ffhole  programs  and  policies  that  will 
protect  and  prudently  use  all  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  of  soil,  water,  forests,  air, 
minerals,  grazing  lands,  flsh,  and  wild- 
life, and  related  recreational,  scenic,  eco- 
nomic, and  scientific  qualities  in  our  life 
and  heritage. 

Tsvo  late,  great  Members  of  this  body — 
Senator  James  Murray  of  Montana  and 
Senator  Clair  Engle  of  California — 
sought  some  5  years  ago.  In  1960  and 
1961,  to  set  up  such  machinery  for  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  use.  To- 
day I  urge  the  consideration  of  that  pro- 
posal somewhat  modified,  which  would 
be  authorized  by  S.  938.  "To  declare  a 
national  policy  on  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources." My  proposal  calls  for  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  from  the  Presi- 
dent, assisted  by  a  Council  of  Resource 
and  Conservation  Advisers,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Nation's  natural  resources, 
particularly  in  terms  of  their  multiple- 
purpose  use;  trends  in  their  management 
and  use ;  an  evaluation  of  their  adequacy 
and  availability;  a  review  of  all  con.ser- 
vatlon  programs  and  activities  and  their 
expected  effects;  and  a  suggested  pro- 
gram for  carrying  out  the  national 
policy,  including  proposals  for  legisla- 
Uon.  At  any  time,  this  annual  report 
could  be  supplemented  by  the  President 
with  additional  reports  or  suggestions  for 
legislation  having  to  do  with  natural  re- 
iources  conservation  and  development. 
To  assist  the  President  in  preparing  the 
annual  report,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
three-member  Council  of  Resoujces  and 
Conservation  .'\dvlsers.  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  These  advisers  would  be 
qualified  by  training,  experience,  and 
accomplishment  to  analyze  and  Interpret 
natural  resources  policy  and  to  formulate 
recommendations,  Tlie  council  could 
utilize  whatever  sources  of  information, 
senlces.  and  facilities — public  or  pri- 
vate— which  would  be  available  either 
through  cooperation,  or  by  employment 
of  its  own  staff. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  to 
the  Congress  would  be  referred  to  select 
committees  on  the  Resources  and  Con- 
servation Report  in  the  Senate  and  In 
the  House.  The  select  committee  in  the 
Senate  would  be  made  up  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  majority  and  minority 
members  from  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Public  Works, 
Agriculture,  and  Commerce.  The  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  would 
appoint  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  select  committee,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  would  make  simi- 
lar designations  for  the  House  select 
committee. 

Each  of  these  select  committees  would 
make  a  continuing  study  of  the  Presi- 


dent's report  and,' or  assign  such  studies 
to  the  appropriate  standing  committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate;  the  select  com- 
mittee of  each  body  would  make  reports 
on  resources  and  conservation  matters 
and  on  studies  undertaken  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

These  select  committees  would  bring 
together  the  leaders  of  the  major  com- 
mittees in  Congress  dealing  with  re- 
sources at  least  once  a  year  to  consider 
together.  In  connection  with  the  annual 
Resources  and  Conservation  Report,  the 
overall  situation  and  the  broad  resources 
picture. 

Two  decades  ago,  in  1946,  the  Congress 
declared  that  it  was  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  the  "Federal  Government 
to  foste^  and  promote  free  and  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  the  general  welfare, 
conditions  under  which  there  will  be  af- 
forded useful  employment  opportunities. 
Including  self-employment,  for  those 
able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power."  The 
Employment  Act  of  1946  has  been  hailed 
in  many  quarters  as  the  major  achieve- 
ment of  the  Congress  In  the  20th  century. 
Authored  by  Senator  Murray,  it  estab- 
lished a  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
in  the  Office  of  the  President  and  a  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  the  Congress. 
The  approach  taken  in  S.  938.  the  "Re- 
sources and  Conservation  Act  of  1965," 
is  a  similar  approach  in  the  area  of  re- 
sources and  conservation. 

In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  the 
Congress  asserted  that  it  is  the  national 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  create 
a  climate  in  wlilch  human  resources 
will  be  utilized.  It  seems  to  me,  and  to 
the  15  other  Senators  who  ha\e  joined 
with  me  in  sponsoring  S.  938  that  the 
Congress  has  an  equal  responsibility  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  which  will 
preserve  and  utilize  In  their  most  produc- 
tive state  our  natural  resources.  If  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  on  record  as  being  responsible  for 
doing  all  they  can  to  insure  a  sound  and 
progressive  national  economy,  then  it  ap- 
pears to  follow  that  there  is  likewise  a 
governmental  responsibility  to  assure  the 
proioer  and  best  use  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  Our  economy 
cannot  long  remain  dynamic  if  our  re- 
sources are  wasted  or  developed  in  an 
uncoordinated,  piecemeal  manner. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Federal  agencies 
because  they  have  not  engaged  In  the 
kind  of  overall  resource  planning  that  we 
are  here  concerned  with.  Each  of  these 
agencies  has  been  assigned  a  specialized 
and  limited  mission.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams at  whatever  level  have  merit  and 
many  are  excellent  and  essential  in 
themselves.  Howe\er,  this  restricted 
approach  by  each  agency  or  department 
results  In  a  sort  of  jigsaw  puzzle  of  con- 
servation, where  no  one  ever  puts  all  the 
pieces  together  to  see  what  the  total  pic- 
ture is  or  where  we  are  going  to  come  out 
at  the  end.  We  clearly  need  to  develop 
a  better  program  of  coordination  among 
the  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, along  with  the  various  levels  of 
State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
with   industry,   agriculture,  labor,  con- 


servationists, and  private  property  own- 
ers. All  of  these  groups  are  interested 
in  developing  the  t)est  possible  long 
range  programs  for  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  our  land,  water,  minerals, 
forests,  and  wildlife.  The  essential 
mechanism  for  the  coordination  of  these 
programs  and  policies  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  is  the  missing 
feature. 

The  Resources  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1965  would  place  this  review  and  co- 
ordination job  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, where  with  the  a.ssistance  and 
counsel  of  his  advisers,  he  might  make 
unified  evaluations  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  regarding  the  at- 
tainment of  the  maximum  potential  of 
America's  natural  resources  for  our  gen- 
eration and  those  to  come  after  us. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  when  he 
was  campaigning  across  the  country  in 
the  1960  presidential  campaign,  stated 
again  and  again  that  all  our  resources 
programs  involving  numerous  Federal 
agencies  require  coordination  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. He  supported  the  Resources 
and  Conservation  Act.  with  Its  concept 
of  high-level  professional  advisers  in  the 
Office  of  the  President.  He  so  stated  in 
Durango.  Colo.;  Helena.  Mont,;  Redding. 
Calif.:  Billings.  Mont.:  and  Phoenix. 
Ariz.  In  his  great  natural  resources  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  February  23, 
1961.  President  Kennedy  presented  a 
stirring  challenge  once  again: 

This  Eiaiement  Is  designed  lo  bring  to- 
gether in  one  message  the  widely  scattered 
resource  policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  past  these  policies  have  overlapped 
and  often  conflicted  Funds  were  wasTt-d  on 
competing  eflorts.  Widely  differing  stand- 
ards were  applied  to  measure  the  Federal 
contribution  to  similar  projects.  Funds  and 
attention  devoted  to  annual  appropriations 
or  Immediate  pressures  diverted  energies 
away  from  iong-range  planning  for  national 
economic  growth. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  conserva- 
tion message  on  February  8,  1965.  has 
again  stated  the  challenge  in  eloquent 
terms : 

Tlie  same  society  which  receives  the  re- 
wards of  technology  must,  as  a  cooperating 
whole,  take  responsibility  for  control  •  •  • 
to  deal  with  these  problems  will  require  a 
new  conservation  •  •  *.  Our  conservation 
must  not  be  Just  the  classic  conservation  of 
protection  and  development,  but  a  creative 
conservation  of  restoration  and  innovation. 
Its  concern  is  not  with  nature  alone,  but  the 
total  relation  between  man  and  the  world 
around  him. 

Congressman  Marsh  would  ha\e 
agreed  with  President  Jolmson.  because 
that  was  exactly  what  he  was  telling  his 
fellow  Americans  a  hundred  years  ago — 
long  before  it  was  called  ecology.  The 
wheel  has  made  its  turn,  from  the  proph- 
et of  1864  to  the  leader  of  1965  in  con- 
servation of  all  resources,  both  human 
and  of  nature. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  and  m  the  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  we  have  been  implement- 
ing President  Johnson's  concept.  We 
have  been  giving  the  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  and  the  -American 
people,  one  conservation  tool  after  an- 
other; The  Classification  and  Multiple 
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Use  Act:  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act:  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund:  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System:  the  wetlands  acquisition 
pro!fram:  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission:  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  which  establishes  a  Youth  Consena- 
tlon  Corps  for  work  on  public  lands;  the 
Appalachia  Act;  the  water  pollution 
control  bill  now  in  conference:  the  wild 
rivers  preservation  bill  now  before  both 
Houses:  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act;  the  expansion  of  the  saline  conver- 
sion program:  the  Federal  Water  Proj- 
ect Recreation  Act:  the  Federal  installa- 
tions, facilities,  and  equipment  Pollution 
Control  Act  already  passed  by  this  body: 
a  program  for  the  expansion  of  ocean- 
ographic  research  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Marine  Sciences.  En- 
gineering' and  Resources:  and  the  air 
pollution  control  bill. 

This  is  a  brilliant  array  of  tools.  Now 
the  next  concern  must  be :  How  do  we  put 
them  together?  Do  we  have  the  orga- 
nizational setup  to  make  all  of  these 
programs  work?  Does  the  President 
have  the  kind  of  assistance  he  needs  to 
reconcile  all  the  conflicts  over  resource 
use  which  our  growing,  urbanized,  indus- 
trialized population  engenders?  To  re- 
turn to  my  opening  question — How  can 
modern  man  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  natural  environment?  Can  our 
political  leaders  and  conservationists 
and  agency  planners  be  wise  enough  to 
fit  together  their  short-tenn  programs 
for  a  long-term  yield?  A  ma.ior  answer 
to  these  questions  would  be  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Resources  and  Consei-vation 
Act. 

Prom  the  broad  and  fundamental  con- 
sideration of  Congressman  George  Per- 
kins Marsh  to  the  experiences  and  prag- 
matic liberalism  of  the  late  Senator 
James  Murray  of  Montana^- Senator 
Clinton  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  bright  and  promising  enunciations 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  President 
Lyndon  .Tohn.'ion.  and  Vice  President 
HuMPH.REY.  a  century  of  thouirht  and  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  conservation  has 
brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  this  great 
consolidation  of  our  resources  policies 
and  concerns.  Action  is  needed  now  to 
bring  all  the  pieces  together  Into  a  uni- 
fied whole. 

When  I  Introduced  the  Resources  and 
Conservation  Act  on  February  1,  this 
year.  I  quoted  to  the  Senate  a  paragraph 
from  a  report  to  the  President  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  rene'v- 
able  resources,  which  said : 

It  Is  evident  thnt  optlmizailon  of  natural 
reso\irces  for  human  use  and  welfare  can- 
not be  achieved  by  fragmentary  and  sporad- 
ic attention  given  to  Isolated  pans  of  the 
problem,  but  that  the  Issuer  Involved  must 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  permanent,  system- 
atic procers  of  investigation,  recording 
and  evaluation,  carried  on  continuously  in 
reference  to  the  total  perspective.  It  would 
appear  mandatory,  therefore,  to  entrust  an 
Independent  organization  with  the  task. 

This  does  not  mean  a  new  administra- 
tive agency  is  necessary.  It  means  that 
we  should  do  in  the  field  of  resources 
what  we  have  done  in  the  economic 
field — create  a  council  of  advisers  who 
can  stand  a  little  apart  and  take  a  care- 
ful overall  look  at  resource  and  conser- 
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vation  programs  and  needs  to  assure 
abundant  resources  in  1980,  2000,  and  for 
all  the  years  to  come. 

We  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
coordinating  economic  policy,  and  bring- 
ing the  many  Federal  activities  which 
effect  economic  growth  into  harmony 
through  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, the  amiual  economic  report  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  We 
have  been  able  since  1961  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  rate  and  sustain  k  high 
level  economy  for  the  longest  period  in 
our  national  histoiy. 

We  can  end  the  conflicts  and  bring 
harmony  again  in  resource  and  conser- 
vation matters  through  the  same  sort 
of  instrumentality  we  use  in  the  eco- 
nomic field — not  a  new  administrative 
agency,  or  a  new  competitor  for  pre- 
rogatives, but  an  agency  which  will  help 
existing  agencies  weave  their  programs 
into  a  pattern  which  restores  harmony 
between  man  and  nature,  ends  the  ero- 
sion of  our  resource  base,  and  assures 
supplies  to  meet  the  needs  both  of  our 
generation  and  of  generations  to  come. 
I  urge  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
those  concerned  with  resource  prob- 
lems— and  the  many  bills  before  this 
Congress  testify  that  such  concern  is 
widespread — of  S.  938. 


BIG  BROTHER :  A  VIEW  FROM 
BRITAIN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  on  August  26.  1965,  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  published  an  excel- 
lent article  on  -The  Right  to  Privacy." 
It  should  be  most  interesting  for  Amer- 
icans who  are  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject, especially  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  considering  tlie  need  for 
legislation  in  this  field.  Therefore,  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  heing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

Aug.  26.  10651 

The  Rioht  to  PRrvACT 

Detector  capsules  which  may  be  swallowed 
unknowingly  can  transmit  to  a  distant  lls- 
lenrr  evcryUiIng  a  person  says.  This  item 
from  the  world  of  telecommunications  made 
the  starting  point  on  Sunday  nleht  for  a 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  broadcast  discus- 
sion on  the  right  to  privacy.  It  wound  up 
with  the  reminder  that  among  the  human 
rights  acknowledged  by  the  United  Nations 
is  freedom  from  arbitrary  Interference  with 
privacy— family,  home,  or  correspondence. 
Wltli  the  means  of  observation  and  record- 
ing developing  at  an  explosive  rate,  what 
rights  does  the  Individual  have  to  be  pro- 
tected from  what  he  would,  in  simple  terms, 
call  snooping,  eavesdropping,  and  intrusion? 

In  the  English  law  the  position  is  far  from 
clear.  In  1961  Lord  M.incroft  Introduced  a 
right  of  privacy  bill  Into  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  made  no  progress,  not  because  It  was  held 
that  the  existing  law  was  adequate  to  pro- 
tect a  person's  legitimate  prlvacv,  but  be- 
cause It  was  thought  impracticable  to  dls- 
tlngulsli  between  improper  Invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  the  due  reporting  of  matters  of 
public  Interest.  And  there  the  matter  still 
Ftands.  But  the  cause  of  public  concern 
(such  as  it  is»  has  ciianged  and  Is  changing. 
Then  the  main  complaint  was  the  conduct 
of  Joiu-nalists  chasing  the  trlvlaUtles  of  the 


gossip  column.  Now  there  la  rather  mor. 
particular  anxiety  about  the  use  of  n-T^ 
vices,  and  not  chiefly  by  Journalists. 

Is  it  proper  to  use  television  to  keen  watch 
agaim-t  thieves  on  car  jmrks  and  in  jhoDt' 
Or  to  record  conversations  unbeknown  to 
the  participants?  In  the  BBC  discussion  nr 
important  distinction  was  made  between  ob' 
serving  wrong  conduct,  which  was  held  to 
be  a  legitimate  use  of  television  for  criminal 
Investigation,  and  the  recording  of  speech 
which,  when  unguarded,  is  liable  to  be  Berl 
ously  misleading.  The  law  already  ImpliclUr 
recognizes  the  point  In  requiring  a  sutpec- 
to  be  formally  warned,  when  he  Is  quesiioneH 
by  the  police,  that  what  he  says  may  be  tised 
in  court  against  him. 

The  developing  of  communications  of  aj] 
sorts  ha«  made  the  world  much  less  private 
for  public  figures.  But  this  Is  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  going  Into  public  life,  whether  in 
the  accepted  public  occupations  such  as  poll- 
tics  or  entertainment,  or  in  position:-  of  au- 
thority In  the  professions  and  In  buslnes' 
Here  the  public  (mainly  through  the  agcccy 
of  the  press)  has  "a  right  to  know."  But 
again  a  distinction  h.is  to  be'drawn  which  is 
not  at  present  defined  by  the  law.  Tlie  pub. 
lie  has  the  right  to  know  what  Is  a  matter 
of  public  concern,  but  not  what  Is  merely 
a  matter  of  popular  curiosity.  Public  figures 
are  entitled  to  privacy  In  their  family  lives 
and  In  their  leisure,  and  to  be  protected 
among  other  things,  from  the  attentions 
of  photographers  with  long-range  cameras 

If  the  pressure  for  ii  defined  right  of  pri- 
vacy grows  there  will  be  the  inclination  to 
misuse  It  to  buttress  i*ie  habit  of  secrecy 
In  matters  of  public  Interest.  That  will  have 
to  be  watched  and  resisted.  While  the  ngtit 
to  know  does  not  extend  to  trivial  gossip, 
the  right  tc  privacy  should  be  no  bar  to  In- 
quiry In  public  aSfalrs.  This  again  If  a  prin- 
ciple thai  deserves  to  bo  written  Into  the 
English  law.  Lord  Shawcross  would  allow  the 
defense  of  qualified  privilege  for  the  publica- 
tion In  the  press  of  matters  of  public  con- 
cern and  interest.  Once  this  were  conceded 
It  would  be  easier  to  secure  the  risht  o.' 
privacy  on  defined  grounds. 
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SENATOR  HARTS  STATEMENT  ON 
DOCTOR-DISPENSING  OF  EYE- 
GLASSES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Congress  who  care  about — and  fisht  lor— 
consumer  cau.ses  do  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge the  magnitude  of  the  load 
carried  in  this  area  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  H.*rt). 

Frankly,  when  he  talks  of  consumer 
problems,  we  listen.  And  we  learn. 
Therefore,  it  was  with  great  interest  that 
I  followed  hearings  held  by  Senator 
Harts  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  question  of  doctors  profit- 
ing from  the  sale  of  product.s  they  pre- 
scribe. Last  year,  the  hearings  centered 
on  doctor-ownership  of  pharmacies  and 
drug  packaging  companies.  This  year. 
they  dealt  with  doctors  selling  eyeglasses 

Based  on  the  Jiformation  developed  in 
these  hearings.  Senator  Hart  has  an- 
noimced  he  plans  to  introduce  legi.slation 
aimed  at  prohibiting  a  doctor  from  prof- 
iting from  such  sales.  If  Senator  Hurt, 
in  his  usual  fairminded  way,  has  decided 
legislation  is  needed,  we  must  all  be 
aware  that  there  is  indeed  a  problem  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hart's  statement  at 
the  close  of  the  eyeglass  hearing.^  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 


tny  remarks.  In  this,  he  outlines  exactly 
what  legislation  he  thinks  is  needed. 
Also.  I  would  like  inserted  a  story  by 
Morton  Minlz  from  the  August  9,  1965, 
Washington  Post  which  elaborates  on  the 
concern  with  which  doctors  themselves 
new  this  practice. 

I  think  my  colleagues  should  be  aware 
of  the  problem  which  exists  and  these 
tvro  pieces  do  an  admirable  job  of  pre- 
senting it  briefly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ciosv.ia   Statement  bi   .Semator   Philip   A. 

H.\BT  ON  DoCTOR-Dl5PEN"«ING  OF  EYEGLASSES 

This  committee  seldom  Is  asked  to  resolve 
\iBcompllcated  problems.  But  the  case  be- 
[ore  us  Is  even  more  difficult  than  most. 

We  are  asked  now  to  determine  If  a  doctor's 
p.'ofiting  from  the  products  he  prescribes  Is 
flarmful  to  competition  and  consumers. 

Last  year  we  heard  that  5,000  physicians 
were  owners  of  small  drug  companies.  An 
aildltioiial  3.000  or  more  were  designated  as 
owners  of  pharmacies.  Both  of  these  figures 
are  conservative  because  ownership  of  these 
auslnesses  Is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Now  we 
:eiirn  there  are  approximately  2.500 
DphthulmologLsts  who  sell  eyeglasses.  Con- 
servatively, then,  we  have  10.500  doctors 
profiting  from  products  they  prescribe.  There 
15  reason  to  believe  that  considerably  more 
of  the  Natlon'.i  200.000  physicians  have  earn- 
ings from  .ilmllar  commercial   endeavors. 

All  indications  are  that  next  year  there 
nil  be  more— and  the  year  after  that  still 
more. 

In  this  situation  we  consider  not  only  con- 
aiclliig  economic  Interests  at  trade  groups; 
tiere  we  have  men  who  are  indeed  acting  as 
merchants  but  who  are  members  of  a  profes- 
sion which  all  Americans  set  apart— and  to 
•■.horn  sll  turn  with  confidence  and  trust  for 
t.^atment  of  their  most  valued  possession. 
•Jielr  health. 

This  trust  Is  essential  In  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship.  And  it  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  problem  before  u».  For  in  most 
otber  purchasing  decisions  the  consumer 
operates  to  some  degree  against  the  back- 
ground of  "let  the  buyer  beware."  In  these 
caaes,  the  total — and  essential— trust  which 
»  patient  has  in  his  doctor  proscribes  this. 
Thl."i  trust,  then,  must  be  considered  In  our 
deliberations. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  for  a  minute  think  that 
all  doctors  who  own  pharmacies — or  sell  eye- 
glasses—are operating  In  an  unethical  man- 
ner. Many.  I  am  sure,  sell  drugs  or  glasses 
because  In  their  opinion  this  Is  the  way  best 
to  serve  their  patients. 

But  this  record  Indicates  that  a  substantial 
number  do  not  operate  with  this  motivation 
mly  .^5  a  result  consumers  suiter.  Com- 
petition suffers.  Perhaps  roost  dangerous 
and  regrettable,  the  degree  of  patient  trust 
in  the  doctor  is  weakened. 

Cases  have  been  presented  which  sub- 
itantiate  the  accusation  that  some  doctors 
»!»ays  cl)srge  more  for  glasses  than  would 
'Ae  optician  and  In  some  coses  the  quality 
ind  fit  was  poorer. 

Worse,  we  have  been  told  of  cases  where 
doctors  have  Increased  their  dally  workload 
io  that  It  Is  difflcult  for  them  to  give  the 
necessary  medical  attention  each  patient 
needs. 

Clearly,  these  cases  are  In  the  minority. 
But  they  demonstrate  how  far  down  the  road 
this  practice  can  lead  physicians.  And  they 
arc  to  be  compared  to  examples  detailed  In 
!ast  year's  hearings  where  ptirchase  of  a 
pharmacy  seemed  to  lead  to  overprescrlblng 
•ly  the  doctor-owner.  We  heard  of  one 
doctor  who  wrote  »10.000  worth  of  drug 
prescriptions  the  year  before  and  850.000  the 
.'ear  after  he  bought  a  pharmacy. 
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By  Interfering  with — and  sometimes  even 
denying— a  patient's  right  to  take  hla  pre- 
scription and  shop  for  the  best  style,  quality, 
and  price,  a  doctor  dispensing  his  own  wares 
not  only  takes  advantage  of  that  patient  but 
also  Interferes  seriously  with  the  competi- 
tive opportunity  of  other  sellers  of  optical 
goods.  The  result  Is  to  restrain  trade. 
Competition  Is  lessened  and  competitors  are 
Injured.  We  have  learned  of  opticians 
forced  into  bankruptcy — of  one  who  lost  40 
percent  of  his  business  in  the  year  after 
doctor-dispensing  began  In  his  city — and  of 
many  others  similarly  damaged. 

The  economic  effect  the  practice  can 
have^and  has  had — on  the  consumer  Is 
documented  also.  Included  Is  one»  survey 
that  showed  consumers  paid  $7,50  to  tlS.lO 
more  for  glasses  from  a  doctor  than  they 
would  have  from  an  optician.  Further,  we 
learned  of  many  cases  where  consumers 
couldn't  wear  the  doctor-dispensed  glasses 
without  adjustments  by  »n  optician.  In 
one  case,  a  lady  was  charged  $65  by  a  doctor 
for  glasses  she  couldn't  use  and  ended  up 
paying  an  optician  $33  more  for  a  pair  she 
could. 

If  the  disadvantages  of  "doctor  merchants" 
were  limited  to  the  field  of  eyeglasses  the 
problem  would  be  serious  enough.  Unfor- 
tunately, last  year  In  our  hearings  we  learned 
that  the  same  problems  exist  In  the  area 
of  doctor-ownership  of  pharmacies  and  drug 
companies. 

Three  ways  to  eliminate  these  practices 
once  were  seen  as  possible — action  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  action  under 
present  law.  or  writing  new  law. 

The  AMA,  unlortunately.  seems  Incapable. 
The  association  nationally  says  It  Is  a  matter 
for  the  local  societies.  Local  societies,  we 
have  found  repeatedly,  do  not  cope  with 
these  situations,  tjsually  they  say  It  is  a 
problem  for  the  national  association. 

Further,  reputable  doctors  have  appeared 
before  us  and  said  that  dispensing  oph- 
thalmologists would  rather  give  up  AMA 
membership  and  hospital  privileges  than  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  financial  rewards  of 
dispensing. 

The  testimony  of  nondispensing  oph- 
thalmologists— In  person,  by  telegram,  and 
by  letter — I  think  deserves  special  considera- 
tion. For  while  it  might  be  possible  to  ex- 
plain away  the  case  presented  by  the  op- 
ticians, it  Is  Impressive  that  members  of  the 
profession  themselves  vehemently  condemn 
the  practice. 

On  the  question  of  how  effective  any  medi- 
cal association  ruling  against  the  practice 
might  be,  two  things  shotild  be  noted. 

First,  two  surgeons  who  dispense  glasses 
appeared  at  these  hearings.  Neither  be- 
longs to  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
which  does  have  a  rule  against  doctors  sell- 
ing glasses.  One  of  the  doctors  said  he  did 
not  belong  because  he  does  not  agree  with 
this  ban. 

Second,  the  AMA  had  an  ethical  rule 
flatly  prohibiting  doctors  from  profiting 
from  sale  of  prescribed  products  In  1961 
when  the  Department  of  Justice  obtained 
consent  judgments  to  stop  4.000  ophthal- 
mologists from  accepting  rebates  from  op- 
ticians. The  AMA  ethic  today  proscribes  a 
doctor  selling  producU  unless  It  Is  "In  the 
best  Interest  of  his  patient." 

As  for  present  law  eliminating  the  prac- 
tices, we  have  had  reports  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  present  law  cannot  do  the  Job. 
All  that  Is  left  open  Is  wTltIng  new  legisla- 
tion. This  1  do  not  like:  It  is  not  an  area 
in  which  I  would  enjoy  seeing  legislation 
WTltten. 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  close  of  our  hearings 
last  year  on  doctor-ownership,  the  consumer 
and  the  Independent  busineeemen  deserve 
protection  from  doctors  who  abuse  their  pre- 
scription power  for  prlvBt4,monetary  gain. 


Until  1955.  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation prohibited  this  with  a  simple  ethic :  An 
ethical  physician  d(ocs  not  engage  in  barter 
or  trade  In  the  appliances,  devices  or  rem- 
edies prescribed  for  patients,  but  limits  the 
sources  of  his  professional  Income  to  profes- 
sional services  rendered  the  patient. 

That  ethic  made  good  sense  then;  It  makes 
good  sense  now. 

As  soon  as  practical  I  will  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  give  that  ethic  the  force  of  law. 
In  drafting  such  a  bill  we  will  have  to  iron 
out  the  problems  caused  by  exceptional  sit- 
uations. For  example,  we  must  consider  the 
remote  areas  where  technicians  such  as  op- 
ticians and  pharmacists  may  not  be  available. 
Also,  we  must  weigh  the  effect  of  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases — such  as  optlclary — not 
all  States  license  the  technicians  who  fill 
prescriptions. 

But  the  problems  of  drafting  the  bill  seem 
to  me  worth  the  effort,  for  legislation  appears 
the  only  way  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the 
consumers,  nondoctor  competitors  and  the 
doctor  himself. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  9.  1965) 

Doctors  Assail  Greed  or  Some  Ete 

Specialists 

(By  Morton  MIntzl 

Probably  never  before  have  physicians  at  a 
congressional  hearing  looked  through  a  glass 
so  darkly  at  other  physicians, 

"It  Is  not  easy  for  me."  said  Dr  Christopher 
Wood,  "to  testify  that  the  unethical  prac- 
tices of  a  majority  of  my  fellow  ophthalmolo- 
gists are  a  disservice  to  the  heritage  of  medi- 
cine and,  more  Important,  to  their  patients." 

A  second  eye  specialist.  Dr.  Alfons  P.  Tlp- 
Ehus.  asked  If  ophthalmology  is  so  deeply  In- 
fected "with  the  germ  of  greed  that  It  may 
contamlnat*  the  rest  of  medicine?" 

A  third.  Dr.  Clarence  B  Foster,  said.  "For 
too  long.  I  sat  In  silence  while  many  of  my 
fellon-  physicians  deliberately  flouted  ethical 
and  inoral  standards  In  their  quest  for  every 
dollar  they  can  acquire" 

ATTACKS  NOT  NEW 

Public  denunciations  of  organized  medi- 
cine— by  persons  outside  of  It — are  nothtag 
new.  They  were  heard  last  year  for  example, 
when  Senator  Philip  a.  Haet's  Senate  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  showed  that  about  8,000 
doctors  had  Interefts  In  pharmacies  and  drug 
repackaging  plants. 

The  attacks  were  renewed  by  opticians 

who  admittedly  have  a  lens  to  grind — In  the 
Michigan  Democrat's  5-day  hearing  on  doc- 
tors who  sell  the  eyeglasses  thev  prescribe. 

But  not  until  this  hearing,  which  ended 
last  Friday,  did  physicians — voluntarily  and 
in  number — join  In. 

Their  language  was  as  bitter  as  some  of 
their  medicines,  as  sharp  as  20-20  vision 
They  saw  their  profession  being  eroded  bv  a 
kind  of  Gresham's  law  In  which  shabby 
ethics  tend  to  drive  out  the  good.  They  de- 
picted organized  medicine  as  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  act  and  they  pleaded  for  legislation — 
which  Hart  seems  certain  to  propose. 

THE  1951    ban  on  REBATES 

The  explosive  force  had  been  building  up 
since  at  least  1951.  when  a  constant  decree 
was  issued  forbidding  doctors  to  receive  or 
opticians  to  pay  rebates  on  eyeglass  prescrip- 
tions. At  that  time,  the  Justice  Department 
estimated.  3.000  of  the  Nation's  5.000  ophthal- 
mologists were  receiving  kickbacks. 

Some  ophthalmologists  hoped  that  an  end 
to  profiting  by  doctors  on  eyeglass  prescrip- 
tions had  been  assured  by  the  decree  and  by 
the  American  Medical  Association's  Code  of 
Ethics,  which  prohibited  physicians  from 
selling  eyeglasses  or  drugs  unless  optical 
shops  or  pharmacies  were  remote. 

Such  hopes  "turned  out  to  be  a  mirage." 
Hart  was  told  by  Dr  Foster,  a  Southern  Pines. 
N.C.,  ophthalmologist,  who  has  found  It  pos- 
sible to  make  a  reasonable  living — not  the 
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two  CadlUace  and  country  club  type — by  con- 
flnlng  his  practice  to  rendering  purely  pro- 
fessional services. 

CALLS  IT  REPaEHENSIBLE 

The  decree,  he  said,  merely  stimulated 
some  of  the  colleagues  to  become  "eyeglass 
merchandisers  to  their  captive  patients."  He 
termed  this  new  method  "as  reprel>enslble  as 
the  kickback  system." 

The  new  method  replaced  the  old  almost 
without  a  pause.  Hart  was  persuaded  by  the 
hearing  evidence  that  It  Is  used  today — In 
ophthalmologists'  offices.  In  adjoining  offices. 
;is  in  doctor-owned  optical  arms — by  at  least 
2,300  of  the  6.200  ophthalmologists,  and  that 
it  accounts  for  a  substantial  share  of  the  $155 
million  annual  business  In  eyeglasses. 

Once  the  system  became  widespread.  Dr. 
Fijster  said,  the  next  step  was  to  induce  the 
AMA  to  water  down  its  code  of  ethics  so  as 
to  bring  the  system  within  It,  .  "I  have  read 
that  no  AMA  convention  has  ever  attracted 
so  many  ophthalmologists  as  the  1955  session, 
where  this  action  was  taken."  Dr.  Foster  said. 

Some  of  the  results  described  by  Dr.  Poster 
included  eyeglass  dispensing  by  laymen  "with 
little  training"  by  an  optician  "who  takes  the 
Job  to  survive."  or  by  the  doctor  himself. 
_Jihough  I  know  that  nothing  In  his  medical 
training  gives  him  this  competence." 

PRACTICES    REVEALED 

He  said  many  ophthalmologists  refuse  to 
give  a  prescription  to  the  patient.  Impose  an 
extra  charge  for  it  or  reject  responsibility  "If 
the  work  Is  done  elsewhere." 

Spokesmen  lor  the  country's  18.000  opti- 
cians said  that  since  1957  the  failure  rate 
among  independent  optical  stores  has  been 
10  times  OS  high  as  that  of  other  retailers. 

They  submitted  evidence — names,  dates, 
places,  photostatic  copies  of  doctors'  bills — 
showing  that  In  cuy  after  city  the  prices 
charged  by  ophthalmologists  are  higher — 
sometimes  very  much  higher — than  those 
charged  by  opticians  Their  estimates  of  the 
annual  clear  proflu  to  ophthalmologists  were 
lu  the  flve-flgure  range. 

In  Orange  County.  Calif,  testified  Dr. 
TlpsBus,  who  is  from  Anaheim,  30  out  of  40 
ophthalmologists  dispense  glasses.  Opticians 
cited  even  higher  ratios  elsewhere — all  In 
Lubbock.  Tex  .  and  Bakersfleld.  Calll  ,  nearly 
all  in  Reading.  Pa  .  15  out  of  16  In  Charlotte. 
NC..  10  out  of  11  in  a  sector  of  Lcs  Angeles. 
The  ratio  In  Washington  was  indlKited  to 
be  very  low. 

APrE.vLS  FirriLE 

Appeals  for  help  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Trade  Comml-sslon 
have  been  fruitless,  one  reason  being  that 
Interstate  commerce  was  said  not  to  be  in- 
volved. 

Appeals  to  local  medical  societies  have 
beeTi  lost  lu  what  Optician  A  C  Jefferson 
of  Lynchburg,  Va..  called  the  .AMA's  "revolv- 
iiig-door  code  of  ethics." 

Optician  J  W.  Broom,  Jr.,  of  Lubbock  told 
Hart  he  had  to  write  the  local  medical  society 
in  his  town,  the  Texas  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  Association,  with- 
out resulu 

Some  of  the  bitterest  teHiUnony  came  from 
Dr.  Wood,  a  former  member  of  the  AMA's 
House  of  Delegates,  who  goes  beyond  Hart's 
estimate  to  say  that  even  by  1962  more  than 
half  the  ophthalmologists  were  dispensing 
glasses. 

CONDEMNS   AVARICE 

After  seUUng  in  Myrtle  Beach.  SC.  In 
1958,  he  told  Hart,  he  was  shocked  to  And 
colleagues  new  to  ophthalmology  committed 
to  this  unethical  practice.  He  condemned 
their  avarice,  and  I  repeat  the  word  loudly 
and  clearly,  and  said: 

"It  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  If  there 
were  no  money  Involved.  If  the  patient's  care 
were  the  only  factor,  there  would  be  no  sell- 
ing of  glasses." 

In  a  letter  put  in  the  record.  Dr.  John  W. 
Dickerson  of  Norfolk.   Va.,   asked  "how  one 


can  clearly  decide  whether  a  patient  needs 
glasses  "when  one  can  make  money  by  giving 
the  patient  glasses.'  It  makes  the  profit 
motive  an  important  part  of  a  medical  de- 
cision.   It  Is  wrong." 

Dr.  Marvin  Joe  McKenney  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  suggested  that  "more  eyeglesses  are 
prescribed  in  those  ofUces  that  sell  eyeglasses 
than  In  those  that  do  not." 

The  AMAs  Dr.  William  O.  La  Motte,  Jr.. 
a  nondispensing  Wilmington,  Del.,  ophthal- 
mologist termed  "reasonable  and  respon- 
sible" the  AMA's  code  which  was  revised  to 
say  that  doctors  may  dispense  drugs,  rem- 
edies, or  appliances  "provided  It  Is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  patient." 

But  under  questioning  by  subcommittee 
counsel  S.  Jerry  Cohen,  he  acknowledged  that 
in  determining  the  patient's  best  Interest 
the  doctor  Is.  in  effect,  "lawyer.  Judge,  and 
jury," 

The  AMA  spokesman  and  physlcan-wu- 
nesees  who  do  dispense  glasses  emphasized 
market-age  patients  want  one-stop  service. 
Optometrists  examine  eyes  and  also  prescribe 
glasses.  Dispensing  of  glasses  is  an  Integral 
part  of  professional  ophthalmologic  service. 

INCONVENIENCE    IS    SEEN 

"A  universal  prescription  against  physicinn 
dispensing  would  deny  some  patients  glasses. 
require  other  patients  to  seek  Incompetent 
dispensers,  and  cause  still  other  patients  per- 
sonal Inconvenience."  Dr.  LaMotte  testified. 

Dr,  LaMotte  agreed  emphatically  that  cer- 
ram  practices,  such  as  a  physician  refusing 
to  give  patients  a  free  choice  as  to  where  to 
have  prescriptions  filled,  violate  AMA  ethics. 

Often,  however,  he  said,  what  the  AMA 
gets  are  generalized  complaints,  not  specific 
facts.  Hart  then  g.ive  him  some  cases  that 
the  physician  concerned  to  be  "ironclad," 

Drs.  Charles  W.  Tlllett  and  Marvin  Lyrn- 
berris  of  Charlotte.  N  C  .  contended  that  com- 
plaints of  price-gouging  by  dispensing 
opiithalmologlsts  are  "completely  without 
foundation  "  Dr.  Tlllett  said  that  opticians 
sometim^^s  charge  more,  and  he  cited  cases  of 
opticians  refusing  to  fill  complicated  pre- 
scriptions. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    TEAM    AT 
THE     UNITED    NATIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  demonstrated  in  the 
only  way  it  counts — by  his  actions — that 
he  supports  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
vital  role. 

The  most  recent  example  of  his  deter- 
mination to  contribute  to  world  peace 
through  the  United  Nations  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  team  at  the  VN.  As 
the  following  column  In  the  August  28 
Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.C.,  states: 

It  Is  a  team  quallfled  in  many  ways  and 
the  President  thought  of  them  all, 

Because  this  column  outlines  In  some 
detail  the  qualifications  of  each  member 
of  President  Johnson's  U.N.  team.  I  ask 
consent  to  Insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson's  Te,\m  Goes  to  the  UN, 
(By  Doris  Fleesonl 

UNnxD  Nations. — A  Johnson  team  is  In 
charge  of  American  interestfi  at  the  United 
Nations.  U.N.  diplomats,  for  all  the  Immense 
regard  and  affection  they  had  for  the  Ken- 
nedy choices,  feel  a  certain  relief. 

It  could  hardly  be  a  secret  from  the  men 
and  women  who  are  at  the  United  Nations 
because  their  countries  value  their  political 
acumen  that  the  President  was  more  or  less 
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keeping  the  U.S.  mission  at  arm's  length 
Aware  of  the  power  of  the  Presidency,  thej 
are  happy  to  have  with  them  a  group  of 
Johnson's  choice. 

The  Johnson  manner  is  again  In  question 
Ambassadors  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  anti 
Marietta  Tree  and  Franklin  Williams  de- 
served much  more  than  the  cold  abruptness 
of  the  change.  They  have  served  with  dis. 
tluction  and  their  attention  to  all  the  little 
things  that  count  was  above  praise. 

Personality  differences  no  doubt  played  > 
part  In  the  change,  but  Its  political  com- 
plexion Is  its  true  significance.  Johnson 
has  brains  and  he  looks  ahead.  He  has  a 
plan  for  the  United  Nations  and  he  is  pre- 
paring for  its  political  defense  at  iiome 

In  the  surprise  appointment  of  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg  to  succeed  Adlai  StevcD- 
son  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Johnson  made  plain  that  he  regards 
the  world  organization  as  a  bargaining  piact- 
He  chose,  therefore,  the  best  and  most  fa- 
mous negotiator  the  country  has  to  offer, 

Goldberg  Is  an  activist;  sitting  and  talklns 
is  not  his  line  The  bargaining  efforts  now 
Indicated  may  not  succeed  but  that  will  not 
be  for  want  of  trying 

The  ground,  therefore,  must  be  prepared 
for  defending  what  happens  not  Just  on  tile 
scene  but  to  the  folks.  A  congressional  cam- 
paign is  less  than  a  year  away,  a  presidential 
election  2  years  later.  Already  Republicans 
are  making  seme  telling  criticisms  of  Viet- 
nam policy. 

Goldberg  has  a  powerful  political  conni- 
luency  in  every  State,  labor  and  the  intellec- 
tuals. Charles  W.  Yrst  who  moves  up  neit 
to  him  is  a  highly  regarded  Foreign  Sen'lce 
officer  with  m.irkcd  skill  for  translating  the 
State  Department  to  Congress.  Tiiat  skill 
was   not   among  Plimpton's   assets. 

James  Madison  Nabrit,  Jr..  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Howard  University  since  1061  ana 
has  been  an  active  clvU  rights  lawyer 
Enough  said.  He  should  encounter  no  prob- 
lems as  representative  to  the  talkative  Se- 
curity Council  or  In  explaining  what  goes 
on  In  areas  vital  to  Democratic  victory. 

Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Is  gone  but  her 
oldest  and  favorite  son,  Reprcsenutlve 
James  Roosevelt,  was  available  for  the 
United  Nations,  and  while  he  does  not  look 
like  his  father,  he  sounds  like  him.  Servici 
in  the  House  since  1955  has  taught  him  Uie 
congressional  byways  and  Uke  his  mother 
he  never  gets  tired  of  working. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Ander-^on  of  Minnesota  is 
a  veteran  of  Its  activist  politics  and  a  for- 
mer Ambassador.  Her  like  Is  to  be  founc 
though  perhaps  she  is  more  simply  dressfd 
in  the  good  works  sector  of  every  Americsi. 
town  and  city.  She  Is  an  articulate  3:4 
sensible  expert  In  the  soft  sell. 

In  short,  it  is  a  team  quallfled  In  maav 
ways  and  the  President  thought  of  them 
all. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THYRA  THOMSON 
WYOMING'S  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
excellent  feature  article  In  the  SepWni- 
ber  5  Denver  Post,  tribute  is  paid  w 
Wyoming's  intelligent  and  attract:^^ 
Secretary  of  State  Thyra  Thomson 
Mrs.  Thomson,  the  widow  of  former 
Wyoming  Congressman  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ator-elect Keith  Thomson,  holds  the 
highest  elected  executive  post  of  any 
\^oman  in  the  United  States.  She  also 
holds  the  position,  which  she  values  jur- 
as  highly,  of  mother  and  homemakfr 
for  three  fine  boys,  ages  13  to  22. 

Thyra  Thomson  was  elected  in  1963 
by  what  in  Wyoming  is  a  very  substan- 
tial margin — 15,000  votes.    As  the  art:- 
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£ie  points  out.  this  victory  "makes  the 
'jst  lady  of  Wyoming  politics  one  of  the 
best's  most  powerful  political  figures." 

Had  her  husband.  Keith,  lived,  he 
jDUld  have  been  occupying  this  Senate 
sfst.  but  his  death  1  month  after  Ills  elec- 
iion  in  i960  deprived  Wyoming  of  one 
o.'her  finest  and  most  promising  political 
jsures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  feature 
article  by  the  Denver  Post's  Rena 
Andrews,  entitled  "Love  Affair  With 
Wyoming."  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
;!0!i*L  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ji  follows: 

Love  Affair  With  Wyoming 
( By  Rena  Andrews) 
CHiTtNNS.  Wvo. — ^Thyra  Thomson.  Wyo- 
i.iii?'s  first  woman  secretary  of  state,  holds 
'..he  highest  elected  executive  position  of  any 
reman  in  the  United  States.  That's  be- 
■sax  Wyoming  has  no  Lieutenant  Governor, 
a  The  secretary  of  state  Is  Acting  Governor 
■.fcea  the  Governor  is  absent. 

This,  plus  the  fact  Mrs.  Thomson,  a  Re- 
piiiillcan.  defeated  her  opponent  for  the 
;?crelary  of  state's  job  by  a  decisive  victory — 
ISOOO  votes — makes  the  first  lady  of  Wyo- 
nung  politics  one  of  the  West's  most  power- 
:jI political  figures. 
And  Wyoming's  politicians,  both  Repub- 
.cans  and  Democrats,  are  fidgety  because 
Mn.  Thomson  might  decide  to  run — for  Gov- 
irrnor  or  the  U.S.  Senate,  not  to  mention  her 
present  Job — in  the  elections  of  1966.  The 
poeral  feeling  in  political  circles  Is  that  if 
ilrs  Tliomson  decides  to  nm — for  anything — 
■:  ell  be  a  "sure  winner." 

Meanwhile.  Tliyra  Thomson  remains 
sphlDxlike. 

Wneii  told  that  several  political  figures — 
•ipresentatlves  of  both  parties — say  they  fee! 
eruin  she  could  finish  ahead  in  the  gi^er- 
utorifii  race.  Mrs.  Thomson  Just  smiles  and 
uj'j,  "I'm  flattered."  But  she  adds  that 
'.Vjomlng'B  Gov.  Cliff  Hansen,  also  a  Repub- 
Urjn,  is  "one  of  the  greatest  men  I've  ever 
Eiet," 

Would  Mrs.  Thomson  consider  running  for 
'he  Senate? 

I  love  my  Job  and  I  love  Wyoming,"  she 
iijwets.  "There's  an  awful  lot  to  be  done 
ntht  here  In  our  State." 

It?  a  woman's  prerogative  not  to  give  her 
m.  but  Mrs.  Thomson  has  no  qualms  about 
iivmj.  "I'm  49." 

Tet.  when  It  comes  to  her  political  plane, 
t,er  iiiiBwer  Is : 
'.*5k  me  this  time  next  year  " 
Mrs.  Thomson  was  born  In  Florence.  Colo. 
^fae  moved  to  Wyoming  when  she  was  in  the 
'■?hth  grade  and  says  she  considers  the 
i'l'jallty  State  her  country. 

A  gr.iduate  of  Cheyenne  Central  High 
■^bool.  Mrs.  Thomson  was  graduated  cum 
iude  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  In 
iimmle  In  1939  with  a  major  In  psychology 
wil  minors  in  sociology  and  business  admln- 
itriition. 

Her  husband,  the  late  Keith  Thomson, 
■15  Wyoming's  three-term  Republican  Con- 
-fsjman  who  was  elected  to  the  Us.  Sen- 
■^  In  I960.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  De- 
*.iiber  9  of  that  year  at  his  Cody,  Wyo., 
.'.nch  before  taking  office. 

"I  wasn't  even  near  Keith  when  he  died." 
™  Thomson  recalled  recently.  "The  chll- 
Jm  and  I  were  In  Washington  preparing 
'■'t  the  holidays  and  getting  settled."  She 
■■•u  three  children— Bill,  22;  Bruce,  18.  and 
■•"fy.  13. 

It  was  so  forlorn  coming  home  from  Wash- 
"'3ton  after  Keith's  death."  she  said.  "We 
lid  sold  our  home  in  Cheyenne  and  had 
ought  the  ranch  in  Cody.  The  children  and 
■  "1st  drove   around    aimlessly.     Then    we 
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spotted  a  pet  shop.  This  Is  how  we  got 
Tootsie."  a  mixed  breed  black  and  tan  dog. 
Mrs.  Thomson  sold  the  ranch  at  Cody  and 
settled  In  a  spacious  four-bedroom  home  at 
204  E.  22d  St.  In  Cheyenne. 

Airs.  Thomson  likes  lo  point  out  her  home 
Is  only  about  one  and  one-half  blocks  from 
the  home  Mrs.  Esther  Hobari  Morris  once 
occupied.  Mrs,  Morris,  whose  statue  adorns 
the  grounds  of  Wyoming's  capltol  building, 
was  the  proponent  of  the  legislative  act  In 
1860  which  made  Wyoming  the  first  govern- 
ment ■  In  the  world  to  grant  women  equal 
rights. 

Until  after  her  husband's  death,  the  closest 
Mrs.  Thomson  had  gotten  to  politics  was  as 
a  Congressman's  wife.  While  living  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  from  1954  to  1961.  Mrs. 
Thomson  wrote  a  weekly  column,  "Watching 
Washington,"  which  was  published  In  14 
newspapers.  She  also  "shared  and  discussed 
Ideas  with  Keith"  about  politics. 

Today  it  is  hard  to  say  what  made  Thyra 
Thomson  decide  on  a  political  career.  Some 
Wyomingltes  maintain  it  was  an  accident, 
others  say  It  was  anger  at  "what  happened 
with  (former  Governor)  Hlckey."  and  still 
others  say  she  may  have  wanted  to  keep  the 
Thomson  name  alive  by  continuing  In  her 
husband's  chosen  field. 

Mrs.  Thomson  gives  no  specific  explana- 
tion as  to  why  she  decided  to  run  for  and 
become  Wyoming's  first  woman  secretary  of 
state.  The  fact  Is  that  she  was  urged'  to 
run  both  for  the  US,  Senate  seat  to  which 
her  husband  was  elected  and  for  ihe  secre- 
tary of  state  office. 

The  Hlckey  incident  involved  the  then  Gov. 
J.  J,  Hlckey.  a  Democrat,  who  resigned  his 
post  after  Thomson's  death.  The  then  sec- 
retary of  state.  Jack  Gage,  succeeded  Hlckey 
and  In  turn  appointed  Hlckey  to  the  Senate 
to  an  Thomson's  vacated  seat  Hlckey  ran 
In  1962  for  the  unexpired  term  and  lost  to 
ex-Gov   MiLWARD  L   Simpson. 

Mrs  Thomson  at  the  time  predicted  Hlckey 
would  be  defeated  in  1962. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  she  cites  for  not 
running  for  the  Senate  at  that  time  Is  be- 
cause she  didn't  want  to  be  a  sympathy  can- 
didate. 

However,  there  was  nothing  to  stop  her 
from  getting  the  votes  and  confidence  of 
Wyomingltes  when  she  rail  for  secretary  of 
state. 

"I  have  traveled  In  Ihe  State  of  Wyoming 
for  U  year.?  with  my  husband,  my  children, 
and  alone."  she  said.  "While  I  was  cam- 
paigning, I  covered  all  97.000  square  miles 
of  it," 

Mrs.  Thomson  beat  her  Democratic  oppo- 
nent. Frank  L.  Bowron,  of  Casper,  by  some 
15.000  votes. 

Keeping  records,  mailing  out  annual  re- 
ports on  corporations,  and  publishing  bills 
passed  by  the  legislature  are  Included  In  the 
secretary  of  state's  Job. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Thomson  took  office  In 
January  of  1963  she  displayed  her  talents 
as  an  efficient  housewife  by  straightening  out 
files  and  records  in  the  ofllce  and.  by  so  doing, 
reducing  expenses. 

"It  used  to  cost  this  office  about  820  for 
the  fancy  ribbons,  retyping,  and  proofread- 
ing of  each  certified  copy  of  registered  docu- 
ments on  file,"  she  said,  "What  we  do  now 
U  pull  the  original  document.  Xerox  It  and 
stamp  It  with  a  special  stamp  that  says  It's 
certified.  Then,  I  sign  it  and  It  c«-n  be  put 
In  the  mail  In  5  minutes." 

Mrs.  Thomson  also  saw  to  It  that  the  7.000 
active  corporation  documents  that  used  to 
be  scattered  In  four  vaults  on  different  floors 
are  kept  in  one  fireproof  file  near  her  offlqi9. 
The  secretary  of  state,  who  draws  a  salary 
of  S12,000  a  year,  occupies  a  large,  cool  office 
which  is  furnished  with  comfortable  leather 
chairs,  a  large  desk,  a  long  table  for  confer- 
ences, and  a  bookcase.  A  wall  near  Mrs. 
Thomson's  desk  displays  the  only  feminine 
touch  In  the  office — a  gold-framed  mirror. 


There's   also  a   portrait   of   Mrs    Thomsons 
husband, 

Mrs.  Thomson's  staff  occupies  two  adjacent 
offices. 

Port  of  the  Thomson  efdciency  Is  having 
trained  "every  person  In  this  office"  to  answer 
questions  within  minutes  and  to  answer  let- 
ters which  are  read  and  signed  by  Mrs. 
Thomson 

"The  most  important  thing  in  a  success- 
ful office  Is  a  good  staff — people  who  are 
bright  and  well-trained,  delegation  of  au- 
thority and  a  system  of  controls."  Mrs. 
Thomson  -says. 

"Each  person  in  my  staff  is  responsible 
for  his  own  work.  I  oversee  it  When 
something  unusual  arises,  my  staff  checks 
with  me.    Otherwise  they're  on  their  own." 

Part  of  Mrs.  Thomson's  Job  is  to  open 
and  preside  over  the  Wyoming  House  of 
Representatives. 

"We  have  a  40-day  legislature  and  I  have 
to  handle  all  the  blUs,  send  them  to  the 
printers,  write  titles  for  each  bill  and  pub- 
lish session  bylaws,"  she  explained.  She 
also  contracts  pocket  supplements  of  the 
statutes   for    general    distribution. 

Mrs.  Thomson  also  gives  from  30  to  40 
speeches  a  year  throughout  the  State  and 
outside  of  Wyoming  and  occasionally  enter- 
tains at  the  Governor's  mansion  when  the 
Hansens  are  out  of  town 

But  when  she  entertains  officials  at  home. 
Mrs.  Thomson  likes  to  give  garden  parties. 

"I'm  so  proud  of  our  garden, "  she  says. 
"Casey  iher  youngest  son)  is  my  gardener 
and  does  a  wonderful  Job."  The  garden  Is 
shaded  by  tall  trees  and  neat  flowerbed"; 
decorate  the  close-trimmed  grass. 

In  order  to  have  more  time  with  her 
children.  Mrs.  Thomson  has  hired  a  house- 
keeper who  cleans  her  home,  does  the  laun- 
dry and  does  most  of  the  cooking, 

"When  I  went  into  office  I  decided  no 
man  works  full  time  and  cares  for  a  home 
and  three  children,  too."  she  said.  "So  I 
never  do  my  own  hair  and  don't  have  to 
worry  about  cleaning  house  or  doing  laun- 
dry.    It's  all  done  for  me." 

Mrs.  Thomson  Is  on  the  five-member 
commission  that  governs  Wyoming.  In  this 
capacity,  she  attends  several  meetings  of 
State  committees.  She  also  is  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Review  Committee.  North 
American  Securities  Administrators,  and  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee. Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments. 

"Because  of  this  five-member  commission. 
you  can  change  the  government  of  Wyoming 
by  changing  the  elective  officials,  "  she  said 
"Aflalrs  of  State  are  under  the  policymaking 
of  the  five  top  officials  in  the  State." 

Mrs,  Thomson  said  the  big  difference  be- 
tween Wyoming's  government  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  that  In  Washington 
"they  have  proliferated  to  the  extent  where 
no  one  can  keep  track  of  the  whole  thing," 

She  said  Wyoming's  system  of  government 
Is  particularly  good  for  the  Stat«  because 
there  are  330.000  persons  in  Wyoming. 

"It  would  be  folly  to  Impose  a  super- 
structure type  of  government,  such  as  they 
have  In  Washington.  In  Wyoming."  she  said, 

Mrs,  Thomson  said  that  abc-ut  90  percent 
of  the  persons  who  serve  on  State  commis- 
sions do  so  without  pay. 

"These  Wyomingltes"  work  to  support  theh- 
families,  yet  they  volunteer  their  services 
for  their  State."  she  said.  "They  are  proud 
of  It  and  to  them  it's  on  honor." 

The  secretary  of  state,  who  also  Is  on  the 
board  of  institutions  and  reformatories  In 
Wyoming,  discussed  a  program  which  has  re- 
cently been  Introduced  in  Wyoming's  Insti- 
tutions. 

This  program  Is  called  reality  therapy 
and  was  introduced  by  Dr.  William  Glasser, 
she  said. 

"Under  this  program,  the  person  who  Is 
sent  to  the  Institution  Is  no  longer  asked. 
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Why  did  you  do  this?'  Instead,  he  Is  asked, 
•What  didyou  do?'  " 

She  s.i;d,  "The  point  we  try  to  stress  Is  that 
the  person  involved  Is  responslblfr— not  his 
environment  or  anybody  else — lor  hts  own 
actions.  This  way  he  realizes  the  penal  staff 
has  faith  in  him  that  he.  himself,  can  do 
something  about  his  problem-" 

Dr  B.  D.  Kuchel.  superintendent  jt  the 
Wyoming  Industrial  School  m  Worland. 
among  others,  reported  he  finds  this  type  of 
program  works  particularly  well.  Mrs.  Thom- 
son said. 

As  far  aa  her  political  views  are  concerned. 
Mrs.  Thompson  does  not  like  to  defcribe  her- 
self DS  a  conservative  or  liberal  Republican. 

"I  dislike  labels."  she  said.  "They  give  the 
wrong  imprp.<;slon." 

And  she  won't  discuss  B;irry  Goldwater  or 
reasons  for  his  defeat. 

■That  is  all  In  the  past."  she  said.  "The 
GOP  needs  a  new  view  for  the  future.  It 
needs  Intellectual  exertion  to  bring  the  con- 
servative and  liberal  elements  of  the  party 
together." 

But  what  Mrs.  Thomson  doesn't  seem  to 
mind  discussing  Is  Keith  Thomson  and  her 
children. 

She  has  worn  since  1961  a  gold  watch 
which  would  have  been  presented  to  her 
htisband  at  Senate  swearing-in  ceremonies. 

"I.'in't  he  beautiful?"  she  says  of  her  late 
husband  as  she  proudly  shows  his  pictures 
which  are  displayed  both  in  her  oHlce  and 
at  home. 

"I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  without 
them."  she  says  of  her  three  children.  "They 
are  everything  to  me." 

Mrs.  Thomson  rkis.  dances,  takes  trips 
and  plays  golf  with  her  sons  at  Cheyenne's 
Municipal  Golf  Course. 

In  the  meantime  Wyoming's  politicians  are 
contemplating  what  office  Thyra  will  seek 
next. 

In  .-ill  probability.  Mrs.  Thomson  will  not 
say  MUtil  =hp'c  ready  to  run  and.  In  ladylike 
fashion,  will  keep  her  political  suitors  guess- 
Ing  until  she's  made  her  decision. 


REFORM  OP  IM^nORA-nON  LAWS 

Mr.  .SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sidont.  it  now 
appears  that  I  will  be  ser\'ing.  by  desig- 
nation of  the  Vice  President,  as  n  dele- 
g^ate  to  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Union  Plenipotentiary  Confer- 
ence abroad  during  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  H  R.  2580.  the  companion  to  S 
500.  a  bill  which  I  have  cosoonsored  to 
revise  the  immlcration  laws,  and  partic- 
ularly to  remove  the  discriminatoi-y  na- 
tional oriETins  quota  system. 

Tlie  Senate  will,  T  am  confident,  pass 
the  kind  of  immigration  reform  that  I 
have  been  fichtlng  for  for  many  years. 
and  mv  position  against  any  crippling 
amendments  and  In  favor  of  final  pas- 
saee  will  be  noted  of  record. 

I  have  lone  felt  that  in  the  forefront 
of  the  unfinished  bu'slness  of  our  free 
society  has  been  the  urgent  necessity  to 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  quota  system  from  our  immlera- 
tlon  laws.  This  system,  based  on  the 
national  origins  of  our  population  in 
1920.  says  In  effect  that  the  people  who 
oroduced  a  Plato,  a  Michelangelo,  a 
Kosciuszko.  are  less  welcome  in  America 
than  those  who  come  from  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

I  have  oppfx^cd  this  repugnant  philos- 
ophy of  discrimination  throughout  my 
pubiic  life  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  Is  any  room  in  our  society  or  in  its 
laws  for  discrimination  of  any  kind.    We 


must  eliminate  once  and  for  all  this 
degrading  concept  of  subjecting  human 
beings  to  the  indignity  of  being  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  place  of  birth  or  ra- 
cial ancestry  rather  than  on  their  merits 
and  qualifications 

One  of  the  first  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  the  Congress  was 
a  bill — S.  436 — to  reform  our  immigra- 
tion laws  and  eliminate  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  S.  500.  and  have 
testified  before  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  its  behalf  as  well  as  on  behalf 
of  my  own  bill.  I  have  also  closely  fol- 
lowed its  progress  and  helped  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
having  this  bill  reported  to  the  Senate 
Calendar.  It  is  my  belief  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  not  only  of  great  im- 
portance, but  a  long  delayed  act  of  jus- 
tice.  

LAWLESSNESS  AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  newspaper  Newsday.  pub- 
lished at  Garden  City.  Long  Island,  N.Y.. 
recently  printed  a  column  by  the  distin- 
guished commentator  Ralph  McGill. 
Tlie  comments  are  solid  and  sensible.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  column 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Looking  Back 

iByRalphMcGlU) 

In  chapter  5  of  "Through  the  Looking 
Glass."  Alice  and  the  White  Queen  are  con- 
fused. "I'm  sure  my  niemory  only  works 
one  way."  Alice  remarked.  "I  can't  remem- 
ber things  before  they  happen." 

"It's  a  poor  memory  that  only  works  back- 
wards." the  Queen  remarked.  The  Queen 
fell  Into  confusion  because  in  her  world 
time  ran  backwards  Time  runs  forward 
with  ti5 — but  a  backward  l"ok  helps. 

Mall  devoted  to  the  Los  Angeles  riots  runs 
chiefly  to  a  denunciation  of  "nigger  lawless- 
ness"  and  "what  else  can  you  expect  from 
niggers?"  There  will  always  be  some  of 
that  mentality  and  while  one  may  feel  sad 
about  those  who  think  In  such  patterns,  they 
are  outside  the  facts  of  our  time.  A  few 
letters  Insist  that  all  riots  are  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  lawlessness,  and  that  all  one  needs  to 
do  Is  to  enforce  the  law.  (One  could  wish 
It  were  really  that  simple.! 

Tliere  must,  of  course,  be  enforcement  of 
law.  And.  especially,  there  must  be  prompt 
application  of  law  to  the  Muslim  groups, 
which  admittedly  are  committed  to  Incite- 
ment of  riots  and  of  violence.  But  having 
so  said,  It  Is  Imperative  that  all  Americans — 
and  perhaps  more  particularly  southerners — 
know  that  hard  facts  may  not  be  solved  by 
prejudice  or  cversimpllflcatlons.  We  are 
confronted  with  the  end  of  an  era  In  history. 
It  is.  perhaps,  as  abrupt  and  harsh  and  as 
difficult  for  many  to  accept  as  was  the  end 
of  slavery  Itself  for  those  who  had  accepted 
it  as  a  way  of  life  and  as  being  appointed 
by  God  himself-  The  thoughtful.  Intellec- 
tually honest  citizen  must  let  his  memory 
run  backward.  He  must  admit  to  himself 
what  he  knows  to  be  the  tnith.  Unless  he 
wants  to  explain  the  greatest  social  revolu- 
tion of  our  times  In  terms  of  "nigger"  or 
"more  police." 

A  wall  has  been  torn  down.  Some  19 
million  Americans  have  all  their  lives  been 


on  the  other  side  of  it.  While  on  that  other 
Bide  of  the  wall  they  were  rarely  allowed  to 
vote.  They  were  not  admitted  to  such  simple 
community  affairs  as  PTA  meetings  or  com- 
munity gatherings  to  discuss  bond  Issues 
taxes,  or  community  needs.  Most  of  them 
lived  m  what  was  called,  by  the  thoughtless, 
"niggertown."  It  was  a  place  of  unpaved 
streets  and  little  mumclpal  supervision. 
There  were  separate  schools  and  they  are  on 
the  conscience  of  every  thoughtful  American. 
Tliere  was  separate  justice.  The  sheriff,  the 
deputy,  the  policeman  and  most  conns,  un- 
happily became  a  symbol  not  of  justice,  but 
of  Injustice. 

There  was  precious  little,  or  no.  opportu. 
nlty  to  learn  the  responsibilities  of  voting  or 
of  citizenship.  There  were  few  opportunities 
for  jobs  save  the  most  menial.  There  in- 
evitably  developed  certain  stereotvpe.'i  of 
thought^"'rhey  are  happy  the  way  they 
are."  "They  are  dirty,  uncouth,  shabby,  u- 
literate."  President  Johnson  said  of  this 
condition  that  we  had  "created  another  na- 
tion." And  so  we  had.  Two  great  wars  and 
Industrialization  caused  millions  to  leave 
farms  and  go  to  the  big  cities  of  the  East 
and  West  where  huge  Industrial  completes 
offered  jobs.  Mechanization  and  automa- 
tion have  now  ended  most  "common  labor." 

The  big  cities  have  the  worst  problem. 
In  the  first  place  they  have  the  most  de- 
prived persons,  the  most  of  the  very  poor— 
the  good  poor  and  the  criminal  poor— the 
most  really  Illiterate,  the  most  hoodluna, 
the  most  hopeless  They  are  crowded  as  it 
under  prcssiu'e.  The  environment  Is  con- 
ducive to  violence.  The  wall  is  down.  It 
win  take  a  long  time  to  correct  the  past— 
to  provide  education,  training,  and  opportu- 
nity. There  will  be  those  who  can't  be 
trained.  It  will  take  time  to  make  the  poor 
Negro  (and  the  poor  white)  feel  that  the  po- 
liceman does  not  "have  It  In  for  hln.  " 

Somehow  we  must  mobilize  tuc  best  we 
have,  our  truest  voices  and  the  forces  of  In- 
telllgcnce  and  of  civilization.  But  above  sU. 
man  today  Is  called  upon  to  be  true  to  him- 
self— not  to  deceive  himself  about  what  is 
required  of  us  as  a  people  and  a  hfllion — 
to  know  that  the  wall  Is  down. 


BANK  MERGERS 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1960  the  Senate  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  a  bill  that  was  intended 
to  put  new  restrictions  upon  bank  merg- 
ers but  which  did  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  did  not 
apply  to  bank  mergers.  Nimierous  state- 
ments were  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  mergers  authorized  under 
the  Senate  bill  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  That  bill 
was  ^favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
passed  the  House  without  a  dissentine 
vote. 

The  fact  that  bank  mergers  were  not 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Clayton  Antiti-ust 
Act  was  not  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
bill,  although  there  were  repeated  Btate- 
ments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  11 
was  the  intention  not  to  have  the  Clay- 
ton Act  apply  to  bank  mergers.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  Members  of  the  Congre.« 
who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  ban): 
merger  bill  and  all  of  the  interested  ii- 
nancial  institutions,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  1963  that  bank  mergers  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  That 
act,  as  previously  constrtied  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  means  that  if  there  are 
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two  competing  corporations  which  are 
merged  into  one,  competition  has  been 
(iuninished  by  the  merger  stnd  therefore 
the  merger  is  illegal.  Incidentally,  both 
Justices  Harlan  and  Goldberg  united  in 
a  di.ssentinK  opinion  m  which  among 
uthcr  things  the  statement  was  made 
that  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  the 
Government  lawyers  that  the  Supreme 
Court  took  that  position. 

In  recent  years  more  than  2,000  banks 
have  been  merged,  involving  assets  of 
billions  of  dollars.  Since  there  Is  no 
statute  of  limitations  on  such  mergers 
iliey  are  all  subject  to  attack  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  if.  as,  and  when 
attacked,  the  merged  banks  camiot  win 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  its 
Mlounding  opinion  that  bank  mergers 
are  subject  to  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  consid- 
ered this  problem  that  the  application  of 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  is  an  unneces- 
;-aii;"  har.sh  rule  for  bank  mergers. 

The  purpo.se  and  the  only  purpose  of 
the  bank  merger  bill,  which  has  been 
pending  for  weeks  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
on  which  appai'ently  hearings  will  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress lasts,  is  to  give  relief  to  the  banks 
which  in  the  past  have  merged  m  good 
faith,  after  securing  the  approval  of  the 
required  banking  agencies,  and  to  provide 
protection  for  all  future  bank  mergers 
unle.ss  the  Justice  Department,  after  all 
other  agencies  had  agreed  upon  the 
mergers,  gave  notice  In  30  days  of  its 
objection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished at  this  point  m  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
cl  September  10.  1965.  entitled  "The 
Measure  of  Diffei-encc"  indicating  why 
l:anl:s  should  be  treated  differently  from 
other  corporations  with  respect  to  merg- 
ers and  why  the  pending  legislation 
5-oula  be  a  modest  first  step  toward  more 
clarity  in  bank  regulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
»as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SE  follows : 

(■Hie  Wall  Street  Jotirnal,  Sept.  10, 19651 

The   McASt'RE    OF   DlFFtasENCE 

Why  should  banks  be  treated  differently 
.'r',)m  other  types  of  business  concerns? 

In  essence,  that's  the  question  posed  by 
opponents  of  a  bin  that  would  limit  the 
J'j.^rice  Dep.artment's  ability  to  overturn 
biciting  mergers:  they  claim  the  Department 
ihould  have  the  same  power  over  such  merg- 
ers that  It  does  over  others.  Their  ques- 
tion, however,  seems  to  us  to  be  easy  to 
mswer:  Banks  should  be  treated  differently 
EKC.riu^c  they  .are  different. 

Thn(  tact  ought  to  be  obvious;  It  has 
been  recognized  by  laws  of  the  States  and 
the  N.itlon  ever  since  banking  became  a 
business  of  some  Importance  to  the  country's 
Konomlc  well-being.  By  now  bankers  are 
su-Touiidcd  by  a  tangle  of  legal  rules  which 
Mt  only  provide  close  control  of  mergers  by 
Federal  and  State  banking  agencies  but  also 
■■•'npcEc  restraints  that  no  legislator  would 
"bisk  of  applying  to  the  average  buslness- 
n\v.\. 

Though  governmental  agencies  are  taking 
»3  ever-widening  Interest  in  private  business 
»ctlvKio5.  for  example,  no  agency  has  vet 
wgiitcsled  that  It  should  take  a  look  at  the 
tharacter  and  finances  of  a  fellow  who  wants 
"0  set  up.  say,  a  shoe  store. 
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If  the  shoe  store  falls.  It's  a  sad  day  mainly 
for  the  owner  and  his  clerks.  A  bank's  fail- 
ure, on  the  other  hand,  would  damage  not 
only  Its  owners  and  employees  but  quite 
possibly  lt«  depositors,  borrowers  and  anyone 
else  who  had' any  dealings  with  the  Institu- 
tion. More  than  that,  one  bank  failure  can, 
and  often  has,  weakened  public  confidence  In 
other  banks  In  Its  area. 

The  difference  between  banks  and  other 
tj-pes  of  institutions,  in  other  words.  Is 
meastired  largely  by  the  degree  of  public 
Interest. 

Consideration  of  the  public's  Interest  has 
done  much  to  shape  the  legislative  approach 
to  banking  competition.  In  the  business 
world  generally  the  freest  possible  competi- 
tion Is  clearly  to  be  desired.  In  banking, 
however,  a  total  absence  of  restraints  on 
competition  could  allow  an  eager  Institution 
to  overexpand.  to  make  shaky  loans  and 
otherwise  compete  Itself  right  out  of  busi- 
ness. Such  a  bank  could  damage  the  public 
Interest  In  an  attempt  to  serve  It. 

The  need,  In  the  banking  Industry,  for 
a  somewhat  different  approach  to  competi- 
tion was  In  the  minds  of  Congresfi  when 
It  passed  the  Bank  Merger  Act  ol  1980.  The 
committee  reports  Indicate  that  the  legis- 
lators Intended  to  leave  decisions  on  banking 
mergers  to  the  Federal  banking  agencies: 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boi-.rd.  the  Federal  E>e- 
IJoslt  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

In  making  such  decisions,  the  agencies 
are  required  to  consider  the  possible  adverse 
e.lecls  on  competition.  But  they  are  also 
compelled  to  ponder  the  financial  condition 
of  the  banks,  their  earnings  prospects,  the 
character  of  their  management,  and,  cer- 
tainly not  least,  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served. 

Any  merger,  of  course,  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  banks  by  one.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
11  may  save  a  weak  bank  from  Insolvency 
or.  by  creating  a  larger  and  more  versatile 
institution,  provide  banking  services  badly 
needed  by  u  fast-growing  community.  A.* 
conunlttee  reports  noted  in  1960.  a  merger 
simetlmes  can  be  In  the  public  Interest  even 
If  It  would  result  In  a  substantial  lessening 
of  competition. 

Soon  after  the  Bank  Merger  Act  went  on 
the  books,  however,  the  Justice  Department 
began  attacking  a  number  of  bank  mergers 
In  the  courts  solely  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petition, and  on  a  pretty  restricted  view  of 
competition  at  that.  Since  the  courts  have 
backed  the  Department,  banks  now  may  have 
a  merger  approved  by  a  Federal  bank 
agency  and.  possibly  years  later,  have  it 
thrown  out  by  the  courts.  It  is  this  situ- 
ation that  the  pending  legislation  would 
straighten  out. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  would  wipe  out 
the  p;iEt  5  years  of  confusion:  It  would  vali- 
date all  mergers  approved  up  to  now  by  the 
banking  agencies,  whether  they've  been 
challenged  by  the  Justice  Department  or  not. 
Alter  all.  banks  entered  such  transactions 
m  the  belief  that  Congress  meant  what  it 
said  in  1960. 

After  approval  of  any  future  bank  merger, 
the  Department  would  have  30  days  to  chal- 
lenge It  In  the  courts;  during  that  period 
and  any  resulting  litigation,  the  merger 
could  not  be  consummated.  Though  there's 
more  than  a  little  question  whether  the 
Department  should  have  that  much  power. 
It  would  at  least  end  completely  the  threat 
of  any  future  effort  to  unscramble  a  merged 
bank. 

As  opponents  of  the  proposed  bill  have 
argiied,  such  unscrambling  can  be  handled. 
But  it  can't  be  handled  without  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  and  Inconvenience  for  the 
bank's  customers — In  other  words,  without 
damaging  the  public. 

The  pending  legislation.  In  sum,  wotUd  be 
a  modest  first  step  toward  more  clarity  In 


bank  regulation.  If  Congress  bothers  to 
measure  the  Nation's  Interest  In  a  sound 
banking  system.  It's  hard  to  see  how  It  could 
do  anything  very  different  from  that. 


REA  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
were  fortunate  to  enterlalii  again  this 
year  the  youthful  winners  of  essay  con- 
tests sponsored  by  various  rural  elec- 
tric cooperati\'es  in  the  State.  Theit 
were  some  1.5C0  essays  prepared  and 
judged  this  year  In  Oklahoma,  so  it  i> 
not  extraordinary  that  the  40  winnliif 
essays  on  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
excellent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  two  of  them  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Have  Cooperatives? 
(By  Johnny  Snyder,  Dacoma.  Okla.) 

The  lack  of  money  Is  the  root  of  much  evil 
Including  extreme  poverty,  suffering  without 
relief,  hunger  pangs  never  eased,  and  youth 
with  no  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow.  This 
pictures  much  of  the  world  today  with  10.000 
persons  starving  daily. 

Already  one-third  of  mankind  lives  as  vir- 
tual slaves  under  Communist  governments. 
Many  others  live  under  the  grasping  hand  of 
big  business  bent  on  profits.  But  there  Is  a 
private  enterprise  that  must  be  locally  owned 
and  controlled,  because  Its  owners  must  be 
those  who  use  its  services;  this  Is  our  cooper- 
ative way. 

These  cooperatives  have  played  a  big  part 
m  making  the  tJnlted  States  a  land  where 
the  farmer  stands  economically  In  his  right- 
ful place.  This  Is  also  true  now  In  Sweden. 
Norway,  Finland,  and  Denmark,  which  were 
once  very  poor  countries. 

However,  a  cooperative  Is  not  always  the 
answer.  When  private  Industries  offer  the 
same  service  at  a  comparable  or  belter  rate 
a  cooperative  Is  not  needed.  Then  when  do 
we  need  cooperatives?  We  need  them  when 
they  can  provide  service  at  a  more  reasonable 
rate  or  when  they  can  provide  service  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  provided. 

Last  sununer  with  Oklahoma  4-H  people- 
to-people  delegation.  I  was  privileged  to  visit 
several  European  countries.  From  our  Dan- 
ish guide  we  learned  that  Denmark  takes 
pride  in  being  like  the  United  States  in  mony 
ways,  which  Include  patterning  their  cooper- 
ative life  from  ours. 

Today  Denmark  is  known  as  a  land  of  co- 
operatives, which  has  been  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  In  the  advancement  of  Danish 
agrijulLure.  For  exsmple,  cooperative  en- 
terprises process  90  percent  of  their  milk  and 
pork.  In  general  their  standard  of  living  Is 
gpod. 

Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  two 
Communist  countries  we  visited,  moke  a 
sharp  contrast  with  Denmiu-k.  The.**  are  not 
lands  of  cooperatives — no.  these  are  lands  of 
socialistic  community  farms.  As  I  watched 
women  use  the  ancient  hoe  through  long 
weary  hours  and  cat  their  lunch  In  drainage 
ditches,  often  without  the  comfort  of  even 
a  shade  tree,  I  viewed  a  land  I  never  want  to 
call  my  home.  World  history  verifies  that 
where  communism  reigns,  there  are  no  cltl- 
zen-owncd  cooperatives;  but  where  demo- 
cratic freedom  exists,  cooperatives  flourish. 

Through  the  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation, I  learned  that  many  countries  of 
the  world  would  prefer  that  we  guide  them 
In  the  organization  of  cooperatives  rather 
than  giving  the  handout  of  food.   They  know 
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chat  notlUng  Easting  will  Ue  .iccomplithed 
untU  they  learn  to  provide  for  therasclvea. 

For  example,  government  officials,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  from  31  countries 
have  been  visiting  our  rural  electric  cooper- 
Litlves  und  our  REA  headquarters  to  get  fli;5t- 
hand  Ideas.  In  turn  we  iiave  been  sending 
well-trained  men  to  Ethiopia.  Tunisia.  South 
Vietnam,  and  many  Ijitin  American  coun- 
tries to  tram  their  own  people  to  develop 
cooperative  rural  electrification  for  them- 
selves. 

Desperate  people  turn  towai-d  dictatorship 
not  always  beciuse  they  want  to  but  because 
tliey  see  nothing  else  to  do.  There  is  a  better 
way,  and  we  are  tbe'ones  to  show  tb<;  world 
that  way — not  by  guns,  not  by  tree  food,  but 
by  an  educational  plan  to  train  for  the  co- 
operative way  of  life. 

To  better  understand  what  cooperatives 
can  do  for  the  world,  let  us  look  at  what  they 
are  doing  for  the  United  States  where  two- 
tiiirds  of  the  farmers  belong  to  one  or  more 
cooperatives. 

First,  we  will  consider  the  marketing  co- 
operatives. Whenever  a  producer  raises  any 
product  tor  sale,  he  faces  a  marketing  prob- 
lem. The  cooperatives — marketing  grains, 
cotton,  and  dairy  products — have  put  mil- 
lions more  dollars  annually  into  the  farmers* 
pockets.  About  one-fourth  of  all  farm  crops 
are  marketed  cooperatively.  Herbert  Hoover 
once  said.  "I  see  no  way  out  for  the  farmer 
except  by  cooperative  marketing." 

Second,  we  will  consider  the  consumer, 
purchasing,  or  supply  cooperatives.  These 
appeared  in  large  numbers  after  World  War 
I.  The  farmers  at  this  time  were  receiving 
low  prices  for  their  products  and  paying 
high  prices  for  their  purchases.  Their  sur- 
vival as  individual  farmers  was  at  stake. 
Thus  they  began  to  purchase  feed.  seed,  and 
feitUizer  from  a  wholesaler  and  distributing 
these  among:  themselves.  Soon  formally 
organized  cooperatives  appeared.  Today 
three  out  of  four  farm  families  purchase 
supplies  through  cooperatives.  Here  are 
services  provided  at  more  reasonable  rates. 

Third,  we  shall  consider  the  service  or 
utility  cooperative  with  electrical  coopera- 
tives heading  this  list.  By  1935  the  urban 
areas  of  the  Dnlted  States  were  enjoying 
light  and  power  provided  by  commercial 
electric  power  companies  while  90  percent 
of  the  farmers  remained  in  darkness  and 
powerless.  Why?  Because  it  was  not 
profitable  for  these  companies  to  bring  elec- 
tricity to  the  sparsely  populated  rural  areas. 
However,  what  the  profit  motive  could  not 
and  would  not  do.  the  service  motive  of  the 
cooperatives  did.  There  is  much  difference 
between  the  33  customers  per  mile  of  line 
among  commercial  electric  power  companies 
and  the  3.3  customers  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  Here  is  a  service  offered  by 
a  cooperative  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
provided  to  the  sparse  population  in  rural 
areas.  Prom  1935  to  1965,  a  period  of  only 
30  years,  the  United  States  has  dropped  from 
90  percent  of  her  farmers  being  vi-ithout 
electricity  to  only  2  percent  not  having  this 
valuable  light  and  power.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  made  this  pos- 
-5ible. 

The  coming  of  this  light  and  power  ranks 
with  the  advent  of  moderri  genetics,  ferti- 
lizer, pesticide,  and  the  farm  tractor  as  one 
of  the  five  mo.'.t  revolutionary  forces  to  be 
Introduced  Into  agriculture  during  our 
century.  Some  even  say  electricity  tops  the 
list  in  importance. 

This  cooperative  service  has  made  our  farm 
life  comparable  to  urban  life  In  comfort  and 
convenience  and  gives  us  a  way  of  life  known 
to  no  other  average  farmer  of  the  world. 

In  closing  let  me  ask.  Why  do  the  people 
of  the  world  want  cooperatives?  True,  the 
cooperative  way  does  not  offer  dazzling 
wealth  to  anyone,  but  it  can  and  does  pro- 
vide many  services  at  more  reasonable  rates 


and  many  others,  including  electrical  power 
in  our  sparsely  populated  farm  areas,  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  provided.  All  this 
contribute  toward  comfortable  homes, 
thriving  communities,  and  a  secure  country. 
What  more  could  we  ask  for? 

RCTiAL  Electrification  Good  foh  Aix 

Americans 

(By  Patsy  HiU.  Cotton  Electric  Cooperative. 

Walters.  Okla.l 

The  dream  of  an  electrified  America  for  all 
Americans  was  conceived  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  far-seeing  men  many  years  before 
it  was  born.  It  lay  there — shimmering  like 
foxfire — sometimes  quiet — sometimes  strug- 
gling to  be  born.  Even  the  doubters  con- 
ceded that  electricity  over  the  entire  coun- 
try would  be  good  for  all  Americans,  for  in 
this  Nation  the  poor  farmer  makes  the  poor 
businessman;  poor  rural  communities  make 
poor  cities;  low  standards  for  the  farmer 
make  low  standards  for  the  Nation.  So  the 
dream  grew,  matured,  and  burst  upon  the 
American  way  of  life  with  an  impact  that 
has  shattered  forever  the  Isolation  and  bleak- 
ness formerly  associated  with  rural  living. 
Prom  the  hand-drawn  water,  salt-cured  meat, 
lamp-lit  homes,  and  newsless  weeks,  today's 
farm  family  has  graduated  to  the  same  ap- 
pliances and  equipment  as  their  city  friends. 

But  the  dream  wasn't  born  without  strug- 
gle. There  was  the  usual  shadowy  luroy 
of  scoffers  and  doubters  In  the  background, 
raising  their  usual  battle  cry  of  "It  can't  be 
done,"  as  there  has  always  been  when  any- 
thing new  and  startling  threatened  their 
complacency.  Somewhere  in  the  memory 
of  the  dreamers  must  be  a  heroic  story  of 
visits  to  Influential  men.  telephone  calls  to 
people  in  high-up  places,  and  letters  writ- 
ten to  government  officials.  There  is  a  rec- 
ord of  the  organizing  committees — commit- 
tees of  dedicated  workers  who  visited  rural 
homes  and  held  meetings  almost  nightly  to 
spread  the  story  of  what  could  be  done.  In 
these  gatherings  the  longings  of  rural  fam- 
ilies came  to  light;  the  dream  of  having 
lights,  electric  pumps,  freezers,  and  the  many 
other  advantages  of  electricity  that  their  city 
neighbors  were  enjoying  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

As  In  most  united  efforts,  dedication  paid 
off.  In  1935.  In  an  age  when  letters  were 
becoming  3  way  of  life  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  three  new  letters  burst  upon 
the  American  scene — REA.  These  magic  let- 
ters meant  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, set  up  by  Congress  to  loan  money  to 
extend  electrical  systems  into  rural  areas. 
This  all-important  step  became  an  official 
act  of  the  Federal  Government  on  May  11. 
1935,  by  Executive  order  of  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  It  authorized  a  10- 
year  electrification  loan  program,  which  was 
extended  indefinitely  in  1944.  Its  purpose 
was  to  make  loans  to  qualified  t>orrowerB. 
with  preference  to  nonprofit  and  coopera- 
tive associations.  These  loans  were  to  bear 
2-percBnt  interest  and  were  to  be  repaid  over 
a  maximum  of  35  years.  Private  utility 
companies  were  not  Interested,  so  the  U.S. 
Government  decided  to  try  the  rural  electric 
cooperative  method — an  old  American  cus- 
tom— people  working  together  for  a  com- 
mon cause. 

So,  electric  cooperatives  were  started,  even 
though  there  were  many,  many  problems  to 
overcome.  But  It  seems  as  though,  working 
together,  men  can  accomplish  anything.  By 
the  end  of  the  1930's.  rural  people  had  held 
meetings,  discussed  their  problems,  and 
signed  up  as  members  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. Besides  getting  enough  people 
to  sign  up  to  make  a  system  worthwhile, 
these  kilowatt  pioneers  had  to  get  easements 
for  lines  and  substations,  obtain  land  rights 
from  owners,  and  elect  boards  of  directors. 
With  dependable  electric  service  at  the  low- 
est possible  rate  a  nonprofit  system  can  sup- 
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ply,  as  a  goal,  each  newly  formed  boa'd  set 
up  policies  and  hired  a  manager  to  operat. 
the  systems  they  were  starting  to  buna 
Nearly  half  of  all  member-oansumers  in  ikf 
United  States  are  farmers,  and  no  one  kaous 
better  the  necessity  of  a  profit  system  tiu,. 
the  American  farmer;  but  behind  the  rapia 
and  successful  dcvelopmeul  of  rural  elec. 
triflcation  In  the  United  States,  lie  the  c! 
forts  of  almost  1,000  nonprofit  electric  sjs." 
terns.  While  a  few  of  these  were  organiiM 
as  public  bodies,  the  vast  majority  are  ceo. 
sumer  cooperatives.  To  obtain  capital  tm- 
essary  to  build  their  electric  systems,  to  p\it. 
chase  poles,  wire,  and  equipment,  local  c-. 
ops  turn  to  the  REA  in  Washington  fcr  loan". 
These  loans  must  be  repaid  with  intcrai 
but  time  has  proved  that  rural  electric  co. 
operatives  can  and  do  pay  their  own  way 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  repayment  rGCord 
of  rural  electric  systems  Is  considered  b; 
many  financiers  to  be  an  all-time  miracit 
Though  created  on  small  capital  and  big 
wishes,  rural  electric  systenis  have  repaiQ 
their  loans  from  the  Government  un  sclied- 
ule,  many  making  the  necessary  paymeEU 
plus  large  future  payments  every  yenr.  Th» 
Cotton  Electric  Cooperative  of  Oklahoma,  tor 
instance,  paid  the  REA  loan  of  »230  millli:; 
24  years  in  advance  of  its  due  date. 

And  time  has  proved  that  rural  electnfica- 
tion  is  good  for  all  Americans.  Financially, 
It  has  brought  in  the  greatest  returns  lor  tt" 
smallest  investment  of  tax  dollars  of  any- 
thing the  American  people  have  ever  ek': 
Large  sums  of  money  have  reached  the  Trei^. 
ury  of  the  United  States  In  Interest  Irom  co- 
op loans  and  from  co-op  taxes;  for  wlule  rural 
electrics  do  not  pay  profit  taxes,  they  do  pat 
s.iies,  property,  excise,  and  vehicle  t.ixe!  US? 
any  other  business  firm.  Often  they  are 
the  largest  single  source  of  revenue  tma 
property  taxes  In  their  countries.  And  addea 
to  the  taxes  they  pay  directly,  rural  eloctricj 
bring  In  an  enormous  amount  of  revenue  m 
many  other  ways.  The  electricity  they  supply 
lias  given  birth  to  scores  of  local  enterprises, 
expanded  the  scope  of  other  businsscs.  ar.^ 
vastly  enlarged  community  payrolls.  All  ti::5 
has  materially  br'^adcned  the  rural  tax  base 
produced  badly  needed  public  revenue,  ana 
thus  strengthened  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  in  an  era  when  a  presidential  SEsasiii' 
nation  has  definitely  rocked  the  ship  of  staie 
especially  In  the  areas  of  stock  markets,  f;!:- 
elgn  aid.  and  infiation. 

The  benefits  of  the  rural  power  program  to 
all  Americans  are  too  obvious  to  be  doublea. 
Since  electricity  has  Increased  the  prosper.!; 
of  farmers,  it  has  consequently  Improved  the 
prosperity  of  their  city  friends  as  well 
Prosperity  has  come  as  a  natural  result  o! 
time-saving  and  more  efficient  manage- 
ment— thanks  to  the  rural  electrification 
program.  Electricity  now  performs  mo:! 
than  600  dllTcrcnt  tasks  on  the  farit: 
and  has  promoted  the  development  c: 
all  America  by  extending  the  boundaries  o' 
modem  living  to  the  country's  most  remote 
areas.  It  has  been  Instrumental  In  putting 
American  agriculture  out  front  as  the  mos^ 
mcxJem  and  most  successful  In  the  world 
Electricity,  as  dispensed  by  member-owned 
cooperatives,  has  raised  form  production  tJ 
such  heights  that  our  expanding  city  popu- 
lation has  an  abundance  of  nutritional  '.od 
at  rea.°onabIe  prices.  This  has  enabled  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  best 
fed  In  the  world.  The  abundance  of  frest 
meat,  eggs,  and  fruit  In  this  country  keeps 
well-fed  Americans  the  envy  of  less  forr-u- 
nat«  peoples.  And  these  farmers  wli' 
worked  so  hard  to  help  themselves,  have 
helped  their  city  cousiias  In  other  ways  t« 
In  small  towns  and  big  cities  everywhere. 
merchants  and  businessmen  can  credit 
millions  of  dollars  In  purchases  to  the  ner 
rural  market.  Low-cost  electricity  i>  such 
a  boon  to  all  Americans  that  rural  llvir.e 
in  the  United  States  today  Is  considered  tM 
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epitome  of  all  that  Is  desirable,  for  farm 
timilies  can  now  build  and  equip  all-electric 
tomes,  with  electric  heating,  air  condltlon- 
iDC  ranges,  washers,  dryers,  television,  dish- 
wishers,  and  disposal  units — ^all  because 
rural  eiectriflcatlon  has  given  them  the 
»lierewlthal,  the  power,  and  the  means  to 
lire  on  a  par  with  people  anywhere. 

Household  equipment  isn't  nearly  the 
whole  story  of  rural  purchases  either. 
Large  investments,  like  automatic  dairies, 
irrigation  systems,  electric  pump  units,  and 
gpiin  loaders  are  everyday  buys  in  today's 
modern,  electrified  rural  America. 

As  a  direct  result  of  electricity  and  mem- 
ber-owned cooperatives,  new  enterpi^ses 
Iiave  sprung  up  all  over  previously  ttilnly 
settled  lireas  of  the  country.  In  rural  areas 
irhere  once  were  seen  only  lonely  lempUt 
farmhouses,  today  can  be  found  modern, 
flood-lighted  homes.  with  electrically 
equipped  barns,  stables,  and  chlckenhouses; 
large  .shopping  centers  with  clothing,  shoe, 
and  grocery  stores;  service  stations,  garages. 
motels:  concrete  block  plants  and  lumber 
mills:  plus  drlve-ln  movies  and  drlvc-ln 
b.-jiks.  Members  of  electric  co-ops.  as  par- 
ncioaiits  In  local  development  groups,  are 
helping  to  launch  a  wide  range  of  ventures 
to  develop  industry  In  rural  areas  and  to 
provide  thousands  of  Jobs  for  local  Inhab- 
itants. Rural  electrics  are  In  addition  help- 
ing their  communities  to  develop  recrea- 
tional areas  and  needed  public  facilities  like 
hospitals  and  water  and  sewage  systems. 
The  availability  of  electricity  In  rural 
schools,  churches,  and  small  communities 
haa  helped  provide  equal  opportunity  to 
many  thoueands  of  people  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  denied  these  advantages. 

Ves,  rural  electrification  has  revolutionized 
rural  living  In  the  United  States  and  proved 
a  boon  to  all  Americans.  It  has  helped  keep 
efficient  farmers  on  the  land  and  made  thi 
freedom,  energy,  and  attainments  of  Amer- 
ica's rural  popiilation  the  envy  of  the  world 
It  has  increased  sales,  services,  and  revenue 
(if  the  small  American  community,  and  its 
benefits  have  penetrated  into  the  largest 
clues.  It  has  truly  lighted  a  torch  In 
present-day  America,  and  promises  to  shed 
its  rays  even  more  brightly  in  the  future;  for 
the  future  of  electricity  is  beyond  present- 
day  imagination.  In  this  brilliant  future, 
we  should  see  every  farm  home  heated  in 
winter  and  cooled  In  summer — by  electricity: 
we  -(hould  see  family-sized  filtration  plants 
ttiat  will  purify  farm  pond  water  for  house- 
iiold  use — by  electricity;  we  should  see  new 
b.im  equipment  that  will  blend  feed  concen- 
trates with  roughage  and  meter  out  the  cor- 
rect portion  to  each  cow — by  electricity;  we 
snoiild  see  farm  soil  made  more  porous  and 
thus  more  absorbent — by  electrical  treat- 
ments. These  and  many  more  unforeseeable 
miracles  will  mean  that  all  Americans  should 
li-.e  better,  more  productive  lives — through 
the  miracle  of  having  electricity  available  to 
all. 

So  the  REA  and  its  member-owned  coop- 
eratives Is  a  story  to  equal  the  "Arabian 
Nl?hts"  tales  of  old.  It  Is  a  modern  success 
itory  of  dedicated  farmers  who  built  electri- 
cal distribution  systems  that  most  experts 
believed  and  predicted  were  destined  for 
tianitruplcy.  It  is  the  story  of  a  force  that 
lias  held  the  most  efficient  people  on  the 
ftrms.  that  has  supplied  a  targe  part  of  the 
world's  population  with  food  ond  cloUiing, 
that  has  kept  capable  young  people  on  the 
iiirm.  engaged  in  worthwhile  activities  such 
as  FPA  and  4-H  work;  that  has  brought  the 
American  farm  home  Into  the  brilliantly 
Ushtcd  20th  century,  with  modern  plumbing, 
lights,  appliances,  television  and  radio,  and 
all  the  countless  blessings  of  modern-day  liv- 
ing It  Is  the  story  of  a  force  that  has  con- 
tributed to  America's  greatness  In  many 
areas;  that  has  insisted  on  progress  for  all 
6''gments  of  American  life — not  Just  for  the 
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city  folks,  or  just  the  country  folks,  or  Just 
the  industrial  workers,  or  just  the  scientists — 
but  has  Insisted  that  all  Americans,  big  or 
little,  rich  or  poor,  must  have  the  chance  that 
the  US.  Constitution  guarantees  them — the 
opportunity  of  freemen  to  advance.  This 
then  Is  the  story  of  member-owned  coop- 
eratives and  their  impact  on  the  American 
way  of  life — an  impact  that  has  brought 
many  blessings  to  ail  Americans  and  made 
the  rest  of  the  world  aware  of  what  concen- 
trated effort  and  dedicated  people  can  do 
when  the  need  Is  great  and  the  dreams  are 
clamoring  to  become  realities. 


IRA  KAPENSTEIN,  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT'S SOPERLATrV'E  PRESS 
CHIEF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President, 
rarely  does  the  general  public  have  a 
chance  to  hear  about  the  performance 
of  the  men  behind  the  Nation's  top  pol- 
icy makers.  Tlie  advisers  and  experts 
who  can  make  or  break  a  Cabinet  officer. 

The  retiring  Postmaster  General  John 
Gronouski  is  blessed  with  such  a  man 
in  his  top  press  olBcer.  Ira  Kapenstein. 
Ira  came  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
fi'om  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  where  he 
was  as  able  a  reporter  as  any  I  have  ever 
observed  anywhere.  It  was  no  secret 
in  newspaper  and  political  circles  that 
Ira  Kapenstein  could  have  had  his  choice 
of  a  number  of  excellent  newspaper  op- 
portunities throughout  the  counti'y. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  27  he  had 
mastered  reporting — as  a  clean,  crisp 
writer,  an  astute,  sharp  observer,  and  a 
scrupulously  fair  and  honest  reporter. 
He  chose  to  serve  his  Government  and 
the  Postmaster  General  John  Gronouski. 

As  press  chief  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Kapenstein  not  only  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  press  relations  of  the  head  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  he  was  con- 
sulted frequently  on  policy  decision,  and 
lie  administered  an  excellent  press  sec- 
tion of  his  own. 

A  few  days  ago  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
Post  Office  Department  Ira  Kapenstein 
was  awarded  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Award  with  this  citation: 

To  Ira  Kapenstein,  the  architect  of  public 
information  programs  and  perceptive  adviser 
on  postal  policies  which  have  had  an  out- 
standing beneficial  Impact  upon  the  Amer- 
ican public  His  loyalty  and  his  selfless  de- 
votion to  duty  have  made  him  an  asset  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  postal  system. 

Mr.  President,  Ira  Kapenstein  richly 
earned  that  award.  He  has  served  his 
Nation  well.  And  at  the  age  of  29,  he 
faces  a  very  bright  future  indeed. 


GRONOUSKI  APPOmTMENT  AS  EN- 
VOY TO  POLAND  APPLAUDED  BY 
PRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  generally  warm  and  enthusias- 
tic approval  of  the  appointment  by 
President  Johnson  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral John  Gronouski  as  Ambassador  to 
Poland,  an  enthusiasm  which  I  happily 
share. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  editorials  applauding  the 
Gronouski  appointment  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)   Times. 
Sept.  1.  1965] 

L.B.J.  Shipts  Plateks  dj  the  Bio  Game 

The  administrative  changes  in  Washing- 
ton— Goldberg  to  the  United  Nations.  Gro- 
nouskl  to  the  Warsaw  Embp.say  and  O'Brien 
to  the  Postmaster  Generalship — are  begin- 
ning to  sound  like  inSeld  changes  in  a  base- 
ball game.  L.B.J.  shifts  the  team  around, 
but  few  players  are  consigned  to  the  bench. 

As  a  man  who  gets  ihirigs  done.  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  can  he  expected  to  expedite  the 
mail  as  Postmaster  General.  It  is  an  enor- 
mous task  and  a  function  of  Government 
that  deals  every  day  with  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  triinz-.ictions  affecting  millions  of 
Americans.  More  and  more,  the  Post  Office 
Department  Is  concerned  with  computers 
and  the  mechaiUcs  of  mail  delivery.  O'Brien, 
we  predict,  will  retain  for  the  Department  a 
touch  of  humanity.  At  the  same  tame, 
through  the  Kennedy  years  tis  political  ad- 
viser, and  as  the  White  House  congressional 
assistant  to  txith  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  O'Brien  demonstrated  efficiency 
and  a  talent  for  detail  work. 

When  John  A.  Gronouski  visited  Poland 
last  year.  It  might  have  been  suspected  that 
changes  were  in  the  wind.  Gronouski's  name 
Will  not  hurt  him  in  Warsaw,  and  the  United 
States  needs  help  there  because  of  deterio- 
rating relations.  The  American  Vietnam  pol- 
icy has  caused  alarm  among  what  might  be 
described  as  young  Polish  liberals.  In  that 
Communist  state  the  young  identify  to  a 
surprising  degree  with  their  Western  coun- 
terparts who  dislike  authority,  engage  in 
peace  marches  and  denounce  the  bomb. 

Gronouski  in  Poland  probably  will  be  a 
happier  man  than  Gronouski  in  the  Post 
Office  Department.  His  qualifications  as  a 
former  college  professor  and  an  Amerl<:an- 
style  liberal  will  be  more  applicable. 

The  O'Brien-Gronouskl  switch  has  a  cer- 
tain logic,  and  it  shows  the  Johnson  touch  of 
producing  more  than  one  desired  result  In  a 
single  transaction.  The  question  is,  who's 
next? 

IProm  the  Newport  News  (Va.i  Dally  Press. 

Sept.  1,  1965  J 

An  Apphoprute  Role  for  Gronouski 

The  selection  of  Postmaster  General  John 
A.  Gronouski  to  be  Ambassador  to  Poland 
was  both  appropriate  and  imaginative.  It  is 
to  a  degree  startling  that  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment devoted  to  the  delivery  of  the  mall 
should  receive  such  a  demanding  diplomatic 
assignment,  but  Mr.  Gronouski  has  special 
qualifications  for  his  new  role 

Grandson  of  a  Polish  Immigrant,  speaker 
of  the  language,  a  director  of  the  Pulaski 
Institute,  and  in  general  the  possessor  of  a 
large  fund  of  knowledge  in  United  States- 
Polish  relations,  Mr  Gronouski  should  carry 
out  as  well  as  possible  the  President's  desire 
to  establish  a  closer,  more  friendly  contact 
with  the  people  of  Communist-dominated 
Poland. 

As  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Gronouski  has 
not  been  outstanding— he  has  been  quost 
often  described  as  "adequat*."  He  was 
named  to  the  Job  in  response  to  a  political 
need  for  representation  of  people  of  his  bcick- 
ground  in  the  administration;  we  can  ex- 
pect him  to  operate  with  more  assurance  and 
more  adeptness  In  Warsaw  than  in  the  giant 
postal  bureaucracy.  Of  course  the  nomina- 
tion still  has  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate, 
but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  expect  It 
to  be  overturned. 

As  for  Mr.  Johnson's  choice  to  take  over 
as  Postmaster  General,  Lawrence  F  03rien 
has  established  himself  In  two  administra- 
tions as  a  man  who  can  get  things  done.    As 
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legislative  troubleshooter  and  chief  liaison 
man  between  the  White  House  and  Congress, 
he  has  gained  widespread  respect  In  official 
Washington. 

In  short,  the  President's  latest  two  ap- 
pointments are  as  promising  of  good  results 
as  any  he  has  made  In  the  past. 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.y.)  Herald  Tribune. 

Aug.  30.  19651 

L.B.J. 's  Changing  of  the  Guard 

There  must  have  been  some  red  faces  in 

the  Washington  press  corps  when  President 

Johnson  announced  the  new  changes  In  his 

official  family.     One  correspondent  recently 

confided  to  his  readers  his  exclusive  Infor- 


tabllsh   closer  contact  and  friendship  with     economies  and  Job  Improvements  within  ik 
the  neoDle  of  Poland     Thi«  ib  on  nrtmimhi.     Post   Office   Department^should   also  "„? 

the  new  Ambassador  well.  "^     ' 

There  have  been  few  times  In  hlstorr 
when  diplomacy  has  been  as  important  to 
peace  ns  it  is  today.  In  fact,  the  prubieaj 
facing  the  world  is  the  more  serious  i^. 
cause  In  this  nuclear  age  the  alternative  to 
peace  could  become  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind. President  Johnson  hopes  th:it  tli, 
achievement  of  Gemini  V  will  encourage  na- 
tions to  feel  a  unity  of  purpose.  In  space 
and  on  earth.  The  prospective  travels  ol 
the  astronauts  to  other  countries  will  "cant 
them  in  the  role  of  ambassadors  ol  good 
-'"      Similarly,  it  is  Important  to  promote 


the  people  of  Poland.  This  is  an  admirable 
purpose,  but  the  objective  Is  not  an  easy  one. 

It  was  26  years  ago  this  week  that  Hitler's 
Invasion  of  Poland  touched  off  the  Second 
World  War.  Although  the  Nazi  war  machine 
was  defeated  6  years  later,  Poland  did  not 
taste  the  victory.  For  two  decades  the  Polish 
people  have  suffered  under  Communist  dom- 
ination. In  recent  years  some  measure  of 
autonomy  has  been  evident  in  Poland  but  It 
remains  a  Soviet  satellite. 

We  are  certain,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the 
fires  of  freedom  still  bum  bright  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people.    We  want  them 


will. 


_^   _  _  _  .^„„^.^  ...»  ^„^.„-.,^  .u,u.-      *"  know  of  America's  continuing  hope  that  _  ^,  ..  „  ....  „....,„  ^ 

mation"thIt"uii^cncr6'Brien'''wourd'l^ave  »  completely  free  atid  Independent  Poland  feelings"  ot''"klnshlp''  at'''everv"  omronunltv 
the  White  House  by  Labor  Day  for  a  public  *'"  o^ome  not  merely  a  dream  but  a  reality  through  the  regular  channels  of  interna- 
relatlons  Job,    Another  concluded  that  Presl-      '"'he  not  too  di.nr,nt  future.  Uonal  contact. 

Getting  this  message  across  to  the  people 
of  Poland,  while  conducting  relations  with 
the  Communist-controlled  Polish  Govern- 
ment, will  be  a  difficult  exercise  in  diplomacy 


dent  Johnson's  recent  reappointment  of 
.lohn  A.  Gronouskl  would  assure  him  the 
Cabinet  hat  of  Postmaster  General  for  the 
next  4  years. 


The  personal  magnetism  of  John  Gronou- 
ski  Impressed  people  who  met  him  last  .'iprll 
when  he  visited  greater  Springfield  as  Post, 
master  General.     The  transplanting  of  that 


The  shifts  announced  yesterday,  of  course,     cl?e  t"  th  't'^^k'^^'  "'"'  ^'  °''"°°"^'"  <=»"     quality  and   others   from   the  Cabinet  post 


give  to  the  task 

[Prom     the     New     York     (N.Y.)      Journal 

American.  Aug.  31,  1965) 

L.B.J. 's  Jackpot 

In  appointing  his  ace  assl.stant.  Lawrence 

P  O'Brien,  to  be  Postmaster  General,  and  In 

naming  John  A.  Gronouskl,  the  Incumbent. 

as  Ambassador  to  Poland.  President  Johnson 


were  motivated  by  something  much  deeper 
than  the  President's  .<3peclal  delight  (even  on 
a  birthday  occnslonl  in  upsetting  the  specu- 
lations and  conclusions  of  newspapermen. 
The  President  dlsclcjsed  some  time  ago  his 
.special  Interest  In  "building  bridges"  to  the 
East.  One  of  the  key  spans  In  any  bridge 
of  that  kind  obviously  Is  Poland.  Mr.  Gro- 
nouskl, as  a  close  associate  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  Cabinet  post  he  is  now  leav-     has    demonstrated    once    more    his    superb     wiHi  them 


Ui  the  ambassadorship  of  Poland  was  a  well- 
considered  move. 

(Prom  the  Federal  Times,  Sept.  8,  10651 
Unions  Express  REORE-r  at  Ghonoijski 

Transfer 
Washinoton. — John   Gronouskl   Is  an  In- 
formal  man  with  a  pipe  and  a  gravel  voice 
and  a  willingness  to  go  to  the  people  and  talk 


Ing  and   ns   the  grandson   of  Polish   imml-     mastery  of  politics  m  the  highest  meaning 
grants,  is  himself  exceptionally  qualified  to     of  that  word. 


The  elevation  of  Larry  O'Brien  to  a 
Cabinet  post  Is  a  deserved  recognition  of  his 
talents  as  an  organizer  and  director  of  vic- 
torious election  campaigns,  as  an  astute 
liaison  with  Congress,  and  as  a  presidential 
adviser  who  held  the  respect  of  John  P. 
Kennedy,  as  he  is  granted  It  now  by  L  B.J. 

As  a  holdover  from  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. Mr.  O'Brien  has  not  been,  at  least 
technically,  a  member  of  the  Johnson  White 


serve  as  a  bridge  between  Washington  and 
Warsaw. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  succession  to  the  vacated 
seat  gives  formal  Cabinet  recognition  to  a 
man  who  played  a  key  role  In  securing  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  legislative  program 
flrst  advanced  by  President  Kennedy  and 
then  carried  forward  by  President  Johnson. 
More  than  that.  It  will  Insure  that  Mr. 
O'Brien's  public  relations  talents  will  remain 
in  the  service  of  the  President  and  his  pro- 
gram for  a  Great  Society. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Aug.  31.  196SI 

Another  Cabinet  Change 

Slowly,  but  steadily,  the  President's  Cabi- 
net is  becoming  more  personally  Identified 
with  the  Johnson  administration.  This  year 
has  been  one  of  continuing  transition  to  the 
L.B.J,  brand. 

The  appointment  of  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
as  Postmaster  General  Increases  to  five  the 
number  of  Cabinet  members  named  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Others  are  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach.  Commerce  Secretary 
John  T.  Connor.  Treasury  Secretary  Henry 
H.  Fowler,  and  Secretary  John  W.  Gardner 
of  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment. In  addition.  U.N.  Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  who  holds  Cabinet  tank. 
Is  a  Johnson  appointee. 

In  tapping  Mr.  O'Brien  for  the  Postmaster 

Generalship.  President  Johnson  has  selected  

one  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  late  President     wamth  of  "feeling 'between  tTe"  two'peopie''s 
Kennedys   confidants.     Tliere  seems   to   be     "   -    — •  ■  kj  ^•■•jv-''- 


His  unaffected  Interest  In  the  well-belag 
of  the  600.000  men  and  women  who  work  for 
the  Post  ■  Oasce  Department  won  him  the 
confidence  of  the  postal  unions. 

Employee  leaders  expressed  their  regret  at 
his  leave  taking,  wished  him  well  on  his  new 
assignment  and  adopted  a  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude about  the  Incoming  Postmaster  Gentr:'i 
Liiwrence  P.  O'Brien. 

Francis   S.  Pllby.  administrative  aide  for 

the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  said 

of  Gronouskl:    "His  door  was  always  open; 

House  team.     That  is  another  Indication  of     he  never  denied  us  the  opportunity  to  present 

the  value  the  President  places  on,  In  L.B.J.'b     our  views," 


words,  his  "strong  right  arm," 

There  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  Presi- 
dential appointment  of  close  political  advis- 
ers as  Postmaster  General.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
who  thrives  on  hard  work,  can  be  counted 
on  to  give  the  Job  a  full  measure  of  his  in- 
telligence and  energy. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Gronouskl.  grandson 
of  a  Polish  immigrant,  is  a  natural.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  sum  it  up  is  to  quote 
a  news  story  out  of  Warsaw,  saying  the  ap- 
pointment Is  met  with  "widespread  satisfac- 
tion." 

[From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Union,  -Aug, 
31,  1965) 
An  Envoy  Well  Chosen 
The  task  of  cultiv.itmg  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Poland  and  the  United 
St.:tcs  shapes  up  as  a  difficult  one — simply 
because  this  Nation's  imago  has  deep  roots 
in  Poland,  and  there  always  ha-  been  a  great 


unanimous  agreement  in  Washington  that 
O'Brien's  ability  to  get  things  done,  as  liaison 
man  between  the  White  House  and  Congress, 
has  been  notably  efficient  In  both  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations. 

The  O'Brien  appointment  Is  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy credited  by  President  Johnson's  selec- 
tion of  John  A.  Gronouskl  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Poland.  From  Postmaster  General  to  a 
diplomatic  post  In  Warsaw  Is  a  switch  of 
major  proportions  but  Mr.  Gronouskl.  the 
grandson  of  a  Pollsli  immigrant,  will  take  to 
his  new  assignment  a  broad  background  of 
know!e<lge  and  interest  In  Polish-American 
rcU^tions. 

The  President,  in  annoimclng  the  Gro- 
nouskl appointment,  gave  special  empha.'its 
to  the  administration's  strong  desire  to  es- 


But    President    Johnson's    appointment    of 
Postm.ister  General  John  Gronouskl  as  Am- 


Hls  union  and  others  had  had  disagree- 
raents  with  the  Department.  Pllbey  said,  but 
it  was  possible  to  negotiate  differences  and 
sometimes  obtain  a  compromise'  on  certain 
issues,  he  s.'iid. 

l.eglslatlve  Representative  Patrick  J. 
Nilan  of  the  Postal  Clerks  described  Gronou- 
skl as  "the  most  outstanding  Postm.-.stw 
General  in  the  lost  15  or  20  years."  Nilac 
said  Gronouskl  "recognized  the  human  ele- 
ment and  was  understandliig  and  honest. " 

Nllan  said  he  expects  "no  sharp  change" 
In  relations  with  the  Department  under 
O'Brien. 

Jerome  J.  Kcotlng,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  said 
Gronouskl  is  a  "conscienlloys  man  who  ap- 
plied him.'self  well."  O'Brien's  policies  "re- 
main to  be  seen,"  Keating  said. 

Floyd  E,  Huffman,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Letters  Association,  said  bU 
group  "looks  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
O'Brien." 

NRLCA  Secretary  John  W,  Emelgh  E.iid 
Gronouskl  wiis  "the  best  nll-arounrt  Posf- 
mo.ster  General."     He  said  that   "the  m:irk 
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bassatlor  to  Pola.id  promises  to  m.nke  strong     oi\Ma  service   will  be  his  contributions' to 


ties  stronger — whether  the   posvers  that  be 
in  Warsaw  like  It  or  not. 

Mr,  Gronouskl — who  succeeds  John  Moors 
Cabot,  a  career  Foreign  Sers'lce  ofEcer.  now 
to  be  reasalgned^would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent choice  under  any  circumstances. 
Grandson  of  a  Polish  Immigrant,  he  holds 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  economics 
and  taught  at  several  colleges  before  joining 
the  Wisconsin  t.ix  department.  He  is  re- 
garded .IS  an  expert  In  public  finance  and 
International  economics.  a!icl  has  m:ide  a 
study  of  Polish  customs  and  hl-story.  As 
U.S.  Postmaster  General,  he  visited  Poland 
in  1964.  His  Interest  In  foreign  affairs  and 
his   tnlent  for  administration — displayed   in 


the  field  of  Inbor-management  relotions;  he 
tried  to  help  the  employees  understand  what 
the  Department's   policies  were   all  about." 

Henry  J  Sto.ler.  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Postmasters,  agreed  that  Groiou- 
Eki  "is  very  easy  to  talk  to."  He  gave  ".in 
important  rote  In  management  to  the  post- 
masters," Stofler  said. 

He  described  O'Brien  as  "an  astute  poli- 
tician" who  is  aware  of  "the  politicnl  scene 
In  the  post  office"  as  well  as  "the  need  for 
service  to  the  public."  Stoffer  expressed 
confidence  in  O'Briens  ability, 

John  P.  Snyder,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters,  said 
that    Gronouskl   "made   a   wonderful   Post- 


Boster  General"  and  expressed  his  congratu- 
I,itiaiis  at  the  new  appointment  as  ambas- 
wdor 

He  said  his  organization  Is  as  willing  to 
norli  with  O'Brien  as  it  was  with  GronouskL 

Sidney  A.  Goodman,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Postal  Union,  paid  Gronouskl  a  com- 
pliment for  his  "frank  and  open  attitudes" 
,ir,d  his  willingness  to  hear  union  views. 

He  iigreed  that  O'Brien  would  come  under 
close  scrutiny  by  the  unions  during  his  first 
months  In  officer  NPU.  he  said,  will  be  wait- 
ing to  learn  O'Brien's  attitude  on  a  number 
or  tWugs,  matters  affecting  employees. 

Frederick  J,  O'Dwyer,  president  of  the 
Satlonul  Association  of  Postal  Supervisors, 
cxpres'^ed  his  appreciation  for  Gronouskl's 
liiiereBt  In  things  affecting  the  upper  ond 
middle  levels,  which  Include  most  of  otir 
ni''»ibers," 

Re  said  he  Is  "sorry  to  see  blm  go"  but 
;;greed  that  O'Brien  Is  a  capable  man  for  the 
Job. 

iFrom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)   Courant,  Aug. 

31.  19651 
A    New    Postmaster    and    Ambassador    to 
Poland 

Whatever  other  merits  the  appointment 
ol  John  A.  Gronouskl  as  Ambassador  to  Po- 
land may  have.  It  is  a  break  In  the  Johnson 
habit  of  appointing  close  friends  and  Texans 
to  high  posts.  One  might  almost  say  the 
SEine  thing  about  tlic  appointment  of  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien  to  be  Postmaster  General, 
except  that  the  latter  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  President  since  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  has  been  Mr.  John- 
son's liaison  man  with  Congress. 

At  le.ast  four  of  Mr.  Johnson's  appoint- 
ments have  been  Individuals  who  have 
sened  the  Johnson  family  privately:  Leon- 
ard Marks,  new  Information  Agency  head, 
served  the  Johnson  family  as  attorney. 
Sheldon  Cohen,  new  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  was  the  President's  personal 
adviser  on  Income  taxes.  Edward  Clark, 
now  -Embassador  to  Atistralla.  and  Abe  For- 
W5,  now  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
also  served  as  personal  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  Is  quite  a  bag 
of  Texans  filling  top  spots.  These  include, 
among  others,  Adm.  William  F.  Rayburn.  of 
Decatur,  Tex,,  now  head  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, and  Lloyd  Hand,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Texas  and  now  Chief  of 
Protocol  In  the  State  Department. 

There  are  others,  all  of  them  reflecting  the 
rather  circumscribed  area  of  the  President's 
interests.  There  Is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  this,  but  one  can  only  remember 
the  :.imple  day  when  the  then  President 
Trtunon  was  criticised  severely  for  appoint- 
ing a  crony,  MaJ,  Gen.  Harry  Vaughn,  as  his 
military  aide.  The  Government  Is  now  being 
nlled  with  friends  of  the  President,  although 
he  h;i8  made  some  splendid  nonpolitical  ap- 
pointments. 

When  he  assumed  office,  he  had  Pt  Ills 
ilisp-i>..il  a  reservoir  of  brnins  and  skills  be- 
querthed  to  him  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. During  the  past  8  months,  these  men 
h'lVe  gradually  been  drifting  from  Govern- 
nieni.  so  that  Mr.  Johnson  found  himself 
^th  more  vacancies  than  men  available  to 
£11  them.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  he 
should  look  to  his  immediate  friends,  soni'? 
like  Abe  Fortag.  who  were  loath  to  leave 
private  life. 

'  His  appointment  of  John  A.  Gronouskl 
was  particul:irly  fitting,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
he  will  be  able  to  btiUd  the  bridges  between 
thi.5  country  and  Poland,  traditionally  a 
^icnd  of  the  United  States, 

IFrora  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News.  Aug.  31.  1965| 

L.B.J.'s  L.ATEST  Surprises 

Pre,=ldent    Johnson's    surprise    choice    of 

Postmaster    General    John    Gronouskl.    the 

Panason  of  a  Polish  immigrant,  to  be  our 


new  Ambassador  to  Poland  is  an  excellent 
one.  Not  only  will  all  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  be  pleased,  but  our  relations  with 
Poland,  always  friendly,  should  be  strength- 
ened despite  the  fact  the  country  Is  a  cap- 
tive of  Soviet  communism. 

The  President's  confidence  In  Mr.  Gronou- 
skl Is  evident  when  you  consider  that  the 
W^arsaw  Embassy  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
In  the  world,  aince  it  is  there  that  the 
United  states  maintains  its  only  contact 
with  Red  China. 

To  succeed  Mr.  Gronouskl  as  Postmaster 
General,  the  President  has  also  chosen  well. 
His  legislative  aide,  Lawrence  O'Brien,  strelte 
on  efficient  organization,  will  move  up  to^^ 
Cabinet  as  head  of  the  postal  service,  where 
organization  talent  is  always  in  demand. 

Both  Mr.  Gronouskl  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were 
first  chosen  by  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  were  kept  on  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
Both  have  served  with  distinction  and  will 
have  opportunity  for  even  greater  service 
in  their  new  posts- 

IFrom    the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tenncssean. 

Aug.  31.  19651 

Two    Able    PrsLic    Servants    Rewarded    bv 

Phesident 

President  Johnson  selected  wisely  when  he 
named  Mr.  John  Gronouskl  the  new  Ambas- 
sador to  Poland  and  placed  Mr.  Lawrence 
O'Brien  In  the  Cabinet  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral  succeeding  Mr.   Gronouskl. 

Tliese  nominations  by  Mr.  Johnson  are 
far  more  than  political  rewards  to  political 
friends.  Both  Mr.  Gronouskl  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
are  able  men.  They  come  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation — even  as  their  ancestors 
came  to  -America  from  different  parts  of  the 
world— and  they  come  from  different  back- 
grounds. But  each  in  his  own  way  repre- 
sents the  very  best  that  the  American  politi- 
cal system  can  develop  and  offer  In  the  way 
of  public  servants. 

Mr.  Gronouskl— actually  It  Is  Dr. 
Gronouskl,  by  virtue  of  a  Ph"  D.  earned  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin — Is  an  Intellectual 
who  was  a  college  professor  before  he  entered 
gover.nment  service  at  the  State  level.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  picked  him  to  be  Postmaster 
General — the  List  Cabinet  oppolntment  he 
made  before  his  assassination. 

As  Postmaster  General  he  was  a  candid 
critic  of  the  bureaucracy  In  his  Department, 
once  commenting  that  he  was  surprised 
that  he  ever  got  a  letter  mailed  to  him.  He 
worked  to  shake  his  Department  out  of  Its 
lethargy — and  to  some  degree  he  was  suc- 
cessful. 

His  name,  his  candor,  and  his  strong  will 
win  make  him  an  efl'ective  voice  for  his  Na- 
tion In  the  country  from  which  his  grand- 
father Immigrated  to  America, 

Mr.  O'Brien's  life  has  always  been  Involved 
In  the  world  of  politics  and  public  relations. 
As  A  child  he  worked  with  his  father,  an 
Irish  hotelkeeper  in  Boston,  In  ward 
politics.  In  1950  Mr.  O'Brien  saw  a  flash  of 
great  promise  In  a  young  congrer.sman  from 
Massachusetts.  He  selected  Mr  Kennedy  and 
dedic.ited  sll  his  efforts  to  helping  make  him 
the  President.  He  was  with  Mr.  Kennedy 
all  the  way — even  to  the  end  at  D.iUas. 

MxvT  President  Kennedy  was  elected  in 
1960  Mr,  O'Brien  reportedly  had  hoped  he 
would  be  Postmaster  General.  But  the 
President  needed  his  talent?  elsewhere — in 
the  area  of  legislation.  And  so  Mr.  O'Brien 
went  to  work  on  the  White  House  staff,  striv- 
ing to  push  through  a  sometimes  stvibborn 
Congress,  the  New  Frontier  program. 

He  worked  diligently — even  courageously. 
His  Job  was  never  easy.  Much  of  the  pro- 
gram came  Into  law  after  Mr.  Kennedy's 
death. 

President  Johnson — who  has  a  telling  way 
with  Congress— graciously  paid  great  tribute 
to  Mr.  O'Brien  for  his  work  In  getting  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  legislative  program  en- 
acted. 


Neither  of  the  two  new  appointees  was 
originally  a  "Johnson  man."  Neither  came 
to  Washington  to  serve  the  man  from  Texas 
B\it  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  the  White 
House  both  demonstrated  lovalty  to  his  ad- 
ministration. They  put  their  best  talents 
to  work  to  help  make  Mr.  Johnsons  presi- 
dency a  success. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  both 
would  have  continued  to  serve  in  their  jobs— 
or  would  have  vacated  their  Jobs  if  Mr.  John- 
son had  desired  it  The  President  has 
promoted  them.  And  even  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  administrations  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  fault  witli  these  appomt- 
ments  which  show  politics  to  be,  not  a  "dirty 
business"  but  a  moGt  worthwliile  business 
because  It  offers  able  men  tlie  opportunity 
to  give  hlgli  service  to  their  country. 

IProm  the  Baltimore   (Md),  Sun,  Aug.  31. 

1965) 

BanwiNO  With  a  Plaib 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  raised  the 
i*atio  of  career  ambassadors  to  political  ones 
irom  two  to  one  to  three  to  one  in  the  past 
2  years.  This  has  been  good  for  SUte  De- 
partment morale  and  good  for  the  Nation's 
Interests  overseas.  It  has  also  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  care  and  imagination  the  Presi- 
dent has  used  In  selecting  noncareerlsts. 

On  Sunday  the  President  named  Postmas- 
ter General  John  Gronouskl  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Poland,  an  appointment  that  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  imagination  and  care. 

Mr.  Gronouskl  Is  a  highly  esteemed  public 
servant.  He  has  been  adequate  in  his  present 
Job.  one  In  which  "adequate"  is  an  adjective 
of  high  praise.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  eco- 
nomics and  banking  and  the  tax  commission- 
er in  his  native  Wisconsin,  earning  praise 
and  respect.  This  record  and  his  interest  In 
international  fiiiance  are  recommendations 
enough  for  his  new  Job.    But  there  Is  more. 

He  is  the  grandson  of  a  Polish  Immigrant, 
a  director  of  the  Pulaski  Foundation,  a  speak- 
er of  the  language. 

Last  year  the  President  promised  to  build 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe.  To  be  precise, 
what  is  needed  Is  bridge  rebuilding,  certainly 
In  the  case  of  Poland.  As  the  President  said 
Sunday,  part  of  Mr.  Gronouskl's  Job  is  to 
strengthen  the  "deep  and  historic  bond"  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  choice  of  a  Pollsh-Amencan  who  rose 
to  the  top  in  this  country  as  a  public  servant 
IS  bridge  rebuilding  with  a  flair. 


WISCONSIN  INCORPORATION  OF 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  HALL  OF 
FAME 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  As- 
semblyman Milton  McDougal,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  forwarded  to  me  the  certificate 
of  incorporation  of  a  remarkable  Wis- 
consin group.  It  has  been  established 
not  for  profilmafcing,  but  for  a  purpose 
urgently  needed  in  this  country:  "To 
form  a  nonprofit,  educational  institution, 
to  honor,  elevate,  and  enhance  the  image 
and  status  of  the  American  farmer." 

Mr.  President,  on  a  day  when  we  have 
been  debating  the  Nation's  fann  bill  and 
Caiisidering  a  program  for  the  most  basic 
and  essential  producer  in  America — and 
I  might  add  b.oth  the  mo.'st  economically 
depressed  and  the  most  efficient  producer 
in  this  country,  such  an  organization  is 
mighty  welcome. 


A   GREAT 


MILWAUKEES    CY   RICE, 
REPORTER 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  Cy 
Rice  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  for 
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many  years  been  one  of  Wisconsin's 
most  respected  and  competent  political 
reporters.  He  has  been  the  kind  of  driv- 
ing, inquisitive,  persistent  reporter  who 
could  elicit  a  fruitful  interview  from  a 
granite  statue. 

But  he  has  always  been  a  responsible 
reporter.  His  articles  have  been  scrupu- 
lously fair  to  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Cy  Rice  has  not  only  been  a  great  re- 
porter. He  is  a  man  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor.  One  of  the  best  Icnown 
and  most  beloved  political  characters  in 
our  State  is  Duffy  J.  Guffey,  Cy  Rice's 
fictitious  brainchild  who  has  opined  in 
Sentinel  columns  for  years  at  Herman's 
Heist  about  the  vagaries  of  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin  politics. 

A  few  days  ago  Cy  Rice — having 
reached  the  age  of  65.  retired.  And  Mil- 
waukee and  Wisconsin  newspaper  report- 
ing will  never  be  the  same  without  him. 

Of  course  Cy  has  many  more  years  of 
useful  service  in  many  capacities.  He  Is 
not  only  a  political  expert.  He  has  been 
a  theater  reviewer  and  a  man  of  many 
and  diverse  interests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
about  Cy  Rice  and  his  retirement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

IProm  the  Milwaukee  (Wis, I  Sentinel, 

Sept.  3.  19651 

Cy  Rice.  Sentinel  PoLmcAL  Writer.  RrrtRES; 

Ends  43  YE.^Ra  AS  Newsman 

(By  Harvey  Schwandner) 

Around  mldiUght  Thursday.  Cy  Rice 
yanked  a  cover  over  his  typewriier  In  the 
Mllwaultee  Sent<nel  city  room  and  strode  off 
to  retirement. 

He  is  65  and  he  reels  It  in  his  bones.  That's 
the  way  he  puts  It  and  he  should  know. 

Cy  Bice  has  put  In  almost  43  years  in  the 
news  and  communlcallons  business.  He  is 
one  of  Wisconsin's  most  widely  Itnown  news- 
pr.permen. 

For  years  he  has  covered  politics  with  a 
hard  and  sometimes  cynical  eye.  He  has  also 
covered  the  tlieater  with  deep  affection.  In- 
sight and  knowledge. 

He  has  covered  most  of  the  runs  In  our 
town  at  one  time  or  another.  He  has  a  host 
of  friends  outside  the  city  room  as  well  as  In 
It  He  knows  who  has  the  answers  and  he 
knows  how  to  get  stories  when  the  young- 
sters (all  on  their  laces 

Cy  Rice  Is  one  of  the  few  remaining  charac- 
ters in  our  profession.  He  has  the  capacity 
to  almost  destroy  a  typewriter  with  a  scowl 
when  he  is  working  on  a  difficult  story. 
Sometimes  he  grumbles  to  his  machine  when 
the  words  do  not  come  Just  right. 

When  It  is  necessary  to  roar  at  a  missing 
copy  boy.  he  can  do  It  with  the  best  of  them. 
In  a  voice  composed  of  gravel  and  cinders. 

A  100-percent  Irishman.  Cy  has  a  sense  of 
humor  tliat  goes  deep. 

Some  years  ago  he  invented  a  character, 
Duffy  J.  Guffey.  "Milwaukee's  alderman  at 
Urge."  a  portly  fellow  with  a  scowl,  a  fat  cigar 
and  a  bowler  hat. 

Mr-  Guffey.  according  to  Rice,  held  forth 
r.t  Herman's  Heist  on  Melnecke  Avenue. 

When  Guffey  was  not  putting  away  boiler- 
makers  and  helpers,  lie  spewed  forth  wisdom 
on  Issues  of  the  dav  and  the  general  sins  of 
political  life. 

Politicians  read  the  word  from  Guffey  with 
delight  and  sometimes  twinges.  The  reason — 
.  sometimes  the  barbs  hit  home. 


Rice's  love  of  the  Irish  and  Ireland  moved 
him  some  years  ago  to  visit  the  land  of  his 
ancestors.  He  tramped  over  much  of  the 
country  and  came  back  feeling  refreshed. 

Rice  lives  with  his  wife.  Cleo.  at  773  North 
Prospect  Avenue. 

Cy  Rice  has  a  law  degree  but  he  has  never 
practiced  law.  He  studied  law  at  Marquette 
University  while  working  nights  at  the  Sen- 
tinel. 

Just  why  he  never  quit  the  newspaper 
business  to  go  Into  law  has  never  been  ex- 
plained completely  by  Barrister  Rice  and  It's 
a  bit  late  to  push  the  matter  now. 

When  Cy  retires,  he  Is  going  to  put  more 
effort  Into  his  only  hobbles — reading  and 
walking.  He  will  also  continue  to  write  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Sentinel  on  the  thea- 
ter and  literature. 

And  if  Rice  should  happen  to  bump  into 
Duffy  J.  Guffey  on  Melnecke  Avenue  and  take 
a  few  notes,  you  Just  might  see  that  In 
print,  too. 


THE  STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
■Virginia  TMr.  Robertson]  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  398,  a 
measure  to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversai-y  of  the  Stamp 
Act  Con?ress  of  October  1765.  This 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Honorable 
John  O.  Marsh,  of  Virginia.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  26.  I 
commeii£L.the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr,  Robertson  J  and  Representative 
Marsh  for  their  efforts  to  insure  that 
this  significant  event  receives  appro- 
priate recognition  on  its  200th  anniver- 
sary. I  join  them  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  598,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  promptly  reported  and  psissed  by 
the  Seriate,  As  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  has  stated: 

That  Congress  was  a  milestone  In  our  Ught 
for  Independence. 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  strong 
evidence  that  the  sturdy  citizens  in  the 
American  Colonies  were  willing  to 
move — even  at  great  personal  sacrifice — 
to  resist  any  infringement  of  their  rights. 
It  is  indeed  appropriate  for  this  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  President  to 
commemorate  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
wiiich  declared  opposition  to  taxation 
without  representation  and  trail  by 
admiralty  courts  without  a  Jury.  It  is 
timely  because  today  the  United  States 
is  assisting  many  less  fortunate  nations 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  there 
surely  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
sacrifices  of  our  forebears. 

During  a  recent  Senate  prayer 
breakfast,  I  noted  the  many  sacrifices 
and  ideals  of  those  American  patriots 
who,  during  the  Continental  Congress, 
endorsed  the  principle  of  unalienable 
rights  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Although  this  Congress 
which  adopted  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  met  11  years  after  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  the  ideals  of 
patriotism,  freedom,  and  honor  were  the 
motivating  forces  at  both  of  these  signi- 
ficant events. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
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my  address  "The  Shield  of  Freedom,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Shield  op  Preeoom 

We  are  gathered  to  pay  observance  to  the 
ideals  and  saxirlflces  of  the  patriots  who 
formally  proclaimed  our  struggle  lor  Inde- 
pendence 189  years  ago  In  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Those  men  of  the  Continental 
Congress  who  endorsed  the  principle  o!  tht 
unalienable  rights  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  "  launched  a  revolution 
whose  echoes  «fc  again  hear  throughout  the 
world.  ^ 

This  is  the  true  political  and  social  revo- 
lution of  our  times — the  revolution  of  the 
American  proposition  that  the  fruits  or  thu 
life  are  best  secured  by  freedom  and  that 
freemen  are  capable  of  creating  their  own 
destinies. 

As  we  glory  In  our  freedom,  we  should  re- 
flect not  only  on  those  who  gave  their  lives  k: 
the  Revolution  and  m  Intervening  wars  bu;, 
also,  on  this  question: 

What  son.  of  men  were  the  56  Memiwrj 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  who  pledged 
their  "lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor. 
even  while  a  British  fleet  was  at  anchor  la 
New  York  Harbor? 

We  know  that,  on  July  4.  1776.  Thomu 
Jefferson's  shining  document  was  adopted 
without  a  dl^cntlng  vote,  and  that  John 
Hancock  signed  It  as  President  of  Congress 

We  recall,  too,  that  4  days  later,  on  July  8 
1776,  "freedom  was  proclaimed  throughout 
the  land." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  or- 
dered engrossed  on  parchment.  August  2, 
1776,  was  set  for  Its  formal  signing  by  the 
56  Members  of  Congress. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tual signing  of  such  a  docun:ient,  under  Brit- 
ish or  any  other  law  of  the  time,  wa*  a  formal 
act  of  treason  against  the  Crown.  Buc  rverv 
Member  eventually — some  were  absent  on 
August  2 — yes.  every  Member  r^ventuaUy 
signed  In  spite  of  the  consequences. 

So.  the  question  Is  pertinent:  What  hap- 
pened to  the  men  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  Pew  people  know  the 
terrible  penalties  that  many  of  the  signers 
were  made  to  pay.  We  are  Indebted  to  the 
American  legion  magazine  for  the  vivid  story 
In  Its  July  issue  which  gives  us  answers. 

We  are  reminded  that,  for  rebels,  the  56 
Members  of  Congress  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  were  a  strange  bree<i 
Almost  all  of  those  signers  had  a  profURloa 
of  the  "lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor" 
they  pledged. 

Ben  Franklin  was  the  only  really  old  niao 
among  them;  18  were  still  under  40,  and  3 
still  In  their  twenties.  Twenty-four  were 
Jurists  and  lawyers.  Eleven  were  merchants 
and  nine  were  landowners  or  rich  farmers. 
The  others  were  doctors,  ministers,  or  politi- 
cians. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  like  Samue: 
Adams — whom  well-wishers  furnished  a  new 
suit  so  he  might  be  presentable  In  Congress— 
the  56  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
were  men  of  substantial  property. 

All  but  two  had  families,  and  the  majorlij 
were  men  of  education  and  cultural  standing. 
In  general,  each  came  from  what  would  now 
be  called  the  power  structure  of  his  hon\e 
State.  Actually,  the  Members  of  that  Con- 
gress— the  signers — had  security  aa  few  men 
had  It  in  the  18th  century. 

Each  had  far  more  to  lose  from  revolution 
than  he  had  to  gain  from  It,  except  whore 
principle  and  honor  were  concerned.  It  W3£ 
principle — not  property — that  brought  those 
men  to  Philadelphia-  In  no  other  light  can 
the  -American  Revolution  be  understood. 
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The  Legion  magazine  story  reminds  us 
i]\v.  John  Hancock,  who  had  inherited  o 
ere.it  fortune  and  who  already  had  a  price 
ot  ^500  on  his  head,  signed  the  Declaration 
o:  Independence  parchment  In  enormous  let- 
ters, so,  OS  he  said,  "His  Majesty  could  now 
read  his  name  without  glasses  and  could  now 
ilouble  the  reward." 

Benjamin  Franklin  said,  tis  our  history 
lio.iks  tell  us.  "Indeed,  we  must  all  hang  to- 
gether Otherwise,  we  shall  most  assuredly 
nan--'  separately." 

The  signers  knew  what  they  risked.  The 
penalty  for  treason  was  death  by  hanging. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a 
niaii  past  60  and  signed  with  a  shaking  hand. 
But  he  snapped.  "My  hand  trembles,  but  my 
heart  does  not." 

These  men  were  all  human,  and  therefore 
Lillible.  Perhaps,  as  Charles  Thomson  once 
admitted,  the  new  Nation  was  "wholly  in- 
debted to  the  agency  of  Providence  for  its 
successful  Issue."  But  I  agree  with  the  au- 
t:-.{>r  of  the  story  in  the  Legion  magazine. 
■whether  America  was  made  by  Providence 
,)r  men.  these  66.  each  in  his  own  way.  rep- 
resented the  genius  of  the  American  people 
•iicii  already  making  something  new  on  this 
c/utinent. 

Whatever  else  they  did,  they  formalized 
what  had  been  a  brush-popping  revolt  .and 
give  it  life  and  meaning,  and  created  a  new 
n,v'.lon,  through  one  supreme  act  of  courage." 

Most  of  the  56  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  later  called  reluctant 
rebels.  Most  of  them  had  not  wanted  trou- 
ble with  the  British  Crown.  But  when  they 
were  caught  up  In  it,  they  had  willingly 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
*icred  honor  for  the  .sake  of  their  country. 

It  was  no  Idle  pledge.  Of  the  56  who 
.-.igned  that  noble  document.  9  died  of 
wounds  or  hardships  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Five  were  captured  and  Imprisoned.  In 
each  case  with  brutal  treatment. 

Several  lost  wives,  sons,  or  family.  One 
lost  his  13  children.  All  were,  at  one  time 
or  another,  the  victims  of  manhunts,  and 
driven  from  their  homes. 

Twelve  signers  had  their  houses  burned. 
Seventeen  lost  everything  they  had. 

Vot  one  defected  or  went  back  on  his 
pledged  word- 

Thelr  honor  and  the  Nation  they  did  so 
much  to  create  are  still  Intact. 

But,  as  the  author  wrote  in  the  Legion 
magazine,  "freedom,  on  that  first  Fourth  of 
July,  came  high." 


ORDER  FXDR  ADJOOR^fMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
^tand  in  adjournment  Until  12  o'clock 
:'.oon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
o'ojection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  9811 1  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade. 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  wiW  state  It. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  In  believing  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
which  the  Senate  entered  into  earlier 
this  afternoon,  the  time  limitation  will 
start  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer 
after  the  opening  of  business  on  Monday 
next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  thank  the  Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  imtll  Monday 
next  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  September  13, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  10  legislative  day 
of  September  8) ,  1963: 

Department  or  State 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  am- 
bassador, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretarv  of 
State. 

Charles  Prankel.  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

ACEXCT  POE  International  Development 
Dr.  Gustav  Ranis,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Program  Coor- 
dination, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

I^^^ZRNATIONAL  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 
Bernard   Zagorln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment for  a  term  of  2  years  and  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed. 
United   Nations 
Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  the 
deputy  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary,  and  a  deputy  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

James  Roosevelt,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  Economic  and  Social  Cottncil  of 
the  United  Nations- 
Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

World   Health   Orcanizatton 
Dr  James  Watt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  World  Health  Organization. 
Department  of  State 
John   A.  Gronouskl.   of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary  of  the   United  States   of   America   to 
Poland. 


United    Nations 
James  M.  Nabrlt.   Jr..   of   the   District   of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Deputy  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  m  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Department  of  JrsncE 
Sidney  O.   Smith.  Jr..  of   Georgia,  to  be 

U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 

of  Georgia. 
Richard  E.  Eagleton.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 

attorney  lor  the  .southern  district  of  Illinois 

for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  M.  Stuart,  of  Alabama,  to  be  US 

marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama 

for  the  term  of  4  vears. 


SENATE 

Monday,  September  13,  196.^ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  in  whose  peace  our  rest- 
less spirits  are  quieted,  from  the  flicker- 
ing torches  of  our  own  tmderstandlng 
into  Thy  holy  lieht,  we  would  lift  the 
difflcult  decisions  of  the  public  service 
which  are  focused  within  these  walls. 

In  the  brooding  silence  of  triis  still  mo- 
ment may  the  open  windows  of  faith 
flood  our  darkness  with  the  radiance  of 
the  eternal,  that  in  Thy  sunshine's  blaze 
this  toiling  day  may  brighter,  fairer  be. 

We  give  The'.-  thanks  for  all  inter- 
preters of  Thy  mind  who,  with  brush  or 
pen,  or  winged  words,  bring  even  one 
more  syllable  of  reality,  one  more  gleam 
of  the  trutli  wWch  makes  men  free. 
Clothe  our  falling  flesh,  we  beseech  Thee, 
with  Thy  renewing  grace  as  now  we  bring 
our  incompleteness  to  Thy  completene.-is. 
Grant  us  the  vision  to  meet  and  match 
the  vast  designs  of  this  glorious  and 
challenging  day  that  we  may  keep  step 
with  the  drumlDeat  of  Thy  truth  wiiich  is 
marching  on. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  lift 
our  prayer.     Amen. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE    ACT   OF 
1965 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  iH.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses.  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  In 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THl?'  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  mj'seU  1  minute  on  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
September  10, 1965.  be  dlEpensjd  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  September  11,  1965.  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
iS.  511)  to  increase  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  message.?  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry-  nominations  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  William  J.  Porter, 
of  Massachusetts,  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  the  cla.<;.s  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Klnadom  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees, 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedlnris.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YocNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
NONGERMANE  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  conditions  covering 
the  wca:hCL-  aie  affecting  the  return  of 
some   Senators    to    Washington.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  nongermane 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  time  limitarion  does  Ihc  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  fix? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  on  the 
bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 


AMENDMENT    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES      ACT       OF       1946.      AS 

AMENDED 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  proper  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946.  a.s  amended,  to  provide  for  re- 
imbursement of  certain  moving  expenses 
of  employees,  and  to  authorize  payment 
of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees 


assigned  to  isolated  duty  stations  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

The  Federal  Government  is  making  an 
effort  as  never  before  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  civil  servants  by  increasing 
the  appeal  of  a  career  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  President,  as  is  well  known, 
has  sought  to  attract  to  the  Federal  sei-v- 
ice  the  most  valuable  and  capable  peo- 
ple in  the  Nation,  and  to  rcLain  the  quali- 
fied people  already  in  the  Federal 
service.  The  recent  pay  raises,  designed 
to  bring  our  Federal  salary  standards 
closer  to  those  of  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,  are  another  example  of  the 
efforts  to  upgrade  our  civil  service.  A 
third  example  is  provided  by  the  man- 
agernent  intern  program  whose  goal  is 
to  select  and  train  promising  Individuals 
for  high  Government  posts. 

There  are  worthwhile  steps  toward 
a  worthwhile  goal.  Our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  attract  the  most  qualilled 
personnel  possible.  The  problems  of  to- 
day require  no  less. 

In  this  era,  an  efficient  government 
is  a  mobile  government.  The  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  spread 
throughout  the  United  States.  Federal 
employees  frequently  must  move  so  as 
to  keep  the  performance  of  regional 
offices  at  the  liighest  level. 

Yet  more  and  more  Federal  employees 
are  reluctant  to  move,  even  with  the  in- 
centives of  pay  grade  increases.  This  is 
so  because  there  is  a  definite,  sizable  gap 
between  what  it  costs  to  move  and  the 
amount  of  that  cost  which  is  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  John  W. 
Macy.  head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, believes  that  this  gap  is  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  the  reluctance 
of  Government  employees  to  move.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  eliminate  that  gap. 
When  a  Federal  employee  is  asked  to 
move  for  the  improved  operation  of  the 
Govei-nment,  he  must  make  a  difficu't 
decision.  If  he  has  children,  he  must 
take  them  from  thpir  school  to  another, 
a  move  which  rarely  is  pleasant  for  any- 
one concerned.  If  he  has  his  own  house, 
he  must  dispose  of  it.  This  alwavs  in- 
volves certain  costs  of  selling,  such  as 
closing  costs,  and  brokerage  fees.  It  may 
also  involve  a  loss  of  the  employees' 
equity  investment.  To  find  a  new  home, 
he  must  make  a  househunting  trip  at  his 
own  e.tpen.se. 

When  an  employee  moves,  he  must  pay 
his  family's  living  expenses  while  enroute 
from  the  old  home  to  the  new.  if,  by 
the  time  he  is  required  to  begin  work  in 
his  new  location,  he  has  not  found  per- 
manent lodgings,  he  must  occupy  tem- 
porary quarters,  often  at  quite  consid- 
erable expense — his  own  expense.  If  his 
new  quarters  are  such  that  he  caimot 
find  room  for  all  of  his  household  goods, 
he  must  store  much  of  his  furnitme — 
again  at  his  own  expense. 

1  do  not  think  it  fair  to  the  employee 
or  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government 
to  require  him  to  bear  these  expenses 
himseli.  Almost  all  large  businesses  offer 
their  employees  generous  moving  allow- 
ances. If  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pects to  compete  with  private  industry 
for  qualified  personnel  it  must  not  lag 


behind  industry  in  the  consideration 
given  to  the  moving  expenses  of  its  em- 
ployees. 

Nonetheless,  we  cannot  repay  Federal 
employees  for  the  intangible  and  psycho- 
logical costs  of  moving  from  their  ciicie 
of  friends,  for  the  difficulties  their  clill. 
dren  suffer  when  they  move  from  one 
school  to  another,  for  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  tearing  up  their  roots  in  the  com- 
munity. To  absorb  these  social  costs,  wp 
must  depend  upon  the  devotion  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  their  Government 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  should  do  wliat 
we  can  to  mitigate  this  financial  burden 
upon  employees  who  are  required  to 
relocate. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  sm- 
veyed  those  employees  who  moved  for  the 
good  of  the  Government  in  fiscal  1962 
The  conclusions  cry  for  action.  More 
than  four  out  of  five  employees  lost 
money  on  their  moves,  and  the  losses  were 
significant.  The  average  loss  was  5558 
Approximately  17  percent  of  the  movers 
lost  more  than  $1,000.  The  average  los,s 
on  closing  costs  for  selling  a  home  was 
S677.  Needless  to  say  Federal  employees 
aie  generally  not  rich  men. 

Both  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  President  are  anxious  to  see  the  bur- 
den of  moving  lifted  from  the  shoulder? 
of  the  Government  employee.  I  agree 
with  them,  and  accordingly  I  am  submit- 
ting this  bill,  based  on  Civil  SerMce 
Commission  recommendations,  which 
will  make  our  Federal  service  more  equi- 
table, more  mobile,  and  more  efficient. 

Fom-  major  types  of  employee  moving 
expenses  are  covered. 

First,  moving  and  storing  household 
goods:  The  weight  limit  on  goods  which 
can  be  moved  at  Government  expense 
will  be  raised  from  7.000  to  11.000  pounds 
Employees  who  are  assigned  to  loca- 
tions where  their  quarters  cannot  ac- 
commodate their  household  goods  would 
be  reimbursed  for  storage  costs  for  up  to 
3  years. 

Second,  travel:  The  bill  would  provide 
for  payment  of  expenses  of  employees 
and  their  families,  including  meals,  lodg- 
ing, and  transportation  while  en  route  to 
their  new  location.  It  would  pay  for  a 
round-trip  househunting  trip  for  the  em- 
ployee and  spouse  to  seek  pei-maneni 
quarters  and  for  expenses  of  occupying 
temporary  quarters  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  Ume. 

Third,  real  estate  transactions:  The 
bill  would  reimburse  employees  for  the 
expenses  of  selling  a  residence  or  settling 
an  unexpired  lease  in  connection  with  the 
move.  It  would  not — and  I  emphasize— 
it  would  not  pay  for  losses  on  the  sale  of 
real  estate  incurred  becau.se  of  an  actual 
decline  in  the  .selling  price  and  reim- 
bursement for  brokerage  fees  on  the  sale 
of  the  residence  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  generally  charged  In  the  area 
where  it  is  located. 

Fourth,  miscellaneous:  Employees 
would  receive  a  flat  allowance  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  not  otherwise  cov- 
ered. For  employees  without  dependents, 
compensation  would  equal  one  weeks 
basic  compensation,  and  for  those  with 
dependents,  the  amount  would  equal  2 
weeks'  basic  compensation. 


September  13,  1965 
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It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  bill 
provides  for  reimbursement  of  moving 
expenses  only  if  the  employee  agrees  in 
vfriting  to  remain  in  the  Government 
service  for  12  months  following  his  trans- 
fer. 

Tlie  Civil  Service  Commission  esti- 
mates that  the  Government-wide  annual 
cost  of  the  legislation  will  be  about  S22 
miOion.  In  view  of  the  Increased  effl- 
cuiicy  this  will  bring  to  the  Government. 
this  will  turn  out  to  be  a  long-term  sav- 
ing of  money.  For  both  the  good  of  the 
Federal  Goverimient  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  civil  .servants.  I  urge  that  this 
bill  be  enacted  Into  law.  A  companion 
bi!!.  H.R.  10607.  has  already  been  intro- 
cuced  in  the  House  by  Representative 

Ro.5E.MHAL. 

.Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  laid  on  the  table 
for  10  days  to  give  ray  colleagues  an  op- 
portunity to  cosponsor.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
sis  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  bill  iS.  2516)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employees, 
and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses 
for  storage  of  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  of  employees  a.";signed  to 
Isolated  duty  stations  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydinos,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reco15D.  as  follows: 
s.  2516 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
Amcnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
jiibsecllon  (a)  of  section  1  of  the  Admln- 
litratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  808. 
13  amended:  5  U.S.C.  73b-l(a)  ) .  Is  amended 
')y — 

1 1 )  striking  tlie  words  "tile  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1931"  appearing  In  the  first  paren- 
Theses  contained  therein,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  4  of  the  Travel  Expense 
.^ct  of  1949  (63  Stat.  166.  as  amended:  6 
U  S  C.  837) ": 

(2)  striking  the  word  "seven"  appearing 
la  the  second  parentheses  contained  therein, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"eleven": 

(3)  striking  out  of  the  first  proviso  con- 
tained therein  the  words  "the  Subsist«nce 
Expense  Act  of  1926  (5  U  S.C.  828)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "section  6 
o(  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
168.  as  amended;  5  U.S.C.  838)". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948  (60 
Stat.  807.  as  amended;  5  U.S.C.  73b-l(b)  ).  Is 
imended  by  adding  the  following  words  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  In  the  subsection  ".  except 
that  payment  of  actual  expenses  may  be 
made  whenever,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  the  head  of  the 
agency  determines  that  such  method  of  pay- 
ment Is  more  economical  to  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (60  Stat.  806),  as  amended.  Is  fur- 


ther amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections; 

"Sec.  23.  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  and  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  and  appropriate,  as  pro- 
vided therein,  appropriations  or  other  funds 
available  to  tlie  dep^rtmentfl  lor  admin- 
istrative expenses  sh.ilfttbe  available  for  the 
reimbursement  of  all  of  part  of  the  following 
expenses  of  Q^^cefi&ri^r  employees  for  whom 
the  Govemri^ent  pays  expenses  of  travel  and 
transportation  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act; 

"(1)  The  expenses  of  per  diem  allowance 
In  lieu  of  the  subsistence  expenses  of  the 
Immediate  family  of  ijic  officer  or  employee 
while  enroute  between  his  old  and  new  of- 
ficial stations,  not  in  excess  of  the  maxlmuni 
per  diem  rates  prescribed  in  or  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  166.  as  amended;  S  U  S.C.  836). 

"(2)  The  expenses  of  per  diem  allowance 
m  lieu  of  subsistence  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee and  his  spouse,  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed  In  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  166,  as 
amended:  5  U.S.C.  836),  and  the  expenses 
of  transportation  to  seeic  permanent  resi- 
dence quarters  at  a  new  official  station  when 
both  the  old  and  new  stations  are  located 
within  the  continental  United  States,  exclud- 
ing Alasica.  provided  that  such  expenses  may 
be  allowed  only  for  one  round  trip  in  con- 
nection wltii  each  change  of  station  of  the 
officer  or  employee. 

"(3)  The  subsistence  expenses  of  the  officer 
or  employee  and  his  immediate  family  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  while  occupying  tem- 
porary quarters  when  the  new  official  station 
is  located  within  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing the  District  of  Collimbla.  its  territories 
and  possessions,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  rtlco,  and  the  Canal  Zone;  Provided, 
That  the  period  of  residence  In  temporary 
quarters  may  be  extended  for  an  additional 
thirty  days  when  the  officer  or  employee 
moves  to  or  Irora  Hawaii,  Alaska,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  except  that 
reimbursement  for  subsistence  expenses  ac- 
tually incurred  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
determined  from  such  average  dally  rates 
per  person  as  may  be  prescribed  In  such  reg- 
ulations, but  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rates  prescribed  In  or  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  166.  as  amended:  5  U.S.C.  8361.  for 
the  localities  In  which  the  temporary  quar- 
ters are  located,  for  the  first  ten  days  of  such 
period,  two-thirds  of  such  rates  for  the  sec- 
ond ten  days,  and  one-half  lor  the  balance 
of  such  period,  including  the  additional 
thirty  days. 
f  "(41  The  expenses  of  the  sale  of  the  resi- 
dence (or  the  settlement  of  an  unexpired 
lease)  of  the  officer  or  employee  at  the  old 
official  station  and  purchase  of  a  home  at 
the  new  official  station  required  to  be  paid 
by  him  when  the  old  and  new  official  stations 
are  located  within  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia ) ,  Its  territories 
and  possessions,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  but  reim- 
bursement for  brokerage  fees  on  the  sale  of 
tile  residence  shall  not  exceed  such  fees  as 
are  customarily  charged  in  the  locality  where 
the  residence  is  located  and  no  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  made  for  losses  on  the  sale  of 
the  residence.  This  provision  applies  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  title  to  the  residence 
or  the  unexpired  lease  is  in  the  name  of  the 
officer  or  employee  alone.  In  the  Joint  names 
of  the  officer  or  employee  and  a  member  of 
his  immediate  family,  or  In  the  name  of  a 
member  of  his  immediate  family  alone. 

"Sec.  24.  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  and  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  and  appropriate,  as  pro- 
vided tbereln.  and  notwitlistandlng  other  re- 


imbursement authorized  under  this  Act,  an 
officer  or  employee  who  is  reimbursed  under 
section  1(a)  or  section  23  of  this  Act  shall.  If 
he  has  an  immediate  family,  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  two  weeks'  basic  compensa- 
tion, or.  if  he  does  nol  have  an  ImmedUite 
family,  an  amount  equal  to  one  week's  basic 
compensation;  Provided.  That  such  amounts 
shall  not  exceed  iunounts  determined  from 
the  maximum  rate  of  gr.wie  GS-13  in  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended 

"Sec.  25.  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescrttw — 

"(a)  Wiienever  any  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee (Including  any  new  appointee  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(b)  of  this  Act,  as 
amended)  is  assigned  to  a  permanent  duty 
station  at  an  Isolated  location  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  to 
which  he  cannot  take  or  at  which  he  Is  un- 
able to  use  his  household  goods  and  pergonal 
elfects  because  of  the  absence  of  residence 
quarters  at  such  location,  nontempomry 
.storage  expenses  or  storage  at  Government 
expense  m  Government-owned  facilities  (In- 
cluding related  transportation  and  othei  ex- 
penses), whichever  Is  more  economical,  faay 
be  allowed  such  officer  or  employee  under 
regtUatlons  issued  by  the  head  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  or  agency  concerned.  In  no 
instance  shall  the  weight  of  the  property 
stored  under  this  sutisectlon.  together  with 
the  weight  transported  tmder  section  1  or 
section  7(b)  of  this  Act.  exceed  the  total 
maximtun  weight  the  officer  or  employee 
would  be  entitled  to  have  moved,  and  the 
period  of  nonteraporary  storage  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  years. 

"(b)  This  .section  does  not  authorize  re- 
imbursement to  officers  and  employees 
traveling  under  orders  Issued  more  than 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.  28.  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  fourth  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 1(a)  of  this  Act.  m  transfers  between 
departments  for  reasons  of  reduction  in  force 
or  transfer  of  function,  expenses  authorized 
under  section  1,  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  other  than  expenses 
authorized  in  connection  with  transfers  to 
foreign  countries,  and  under  sections  23  and 
24  of  this  Act  may  be  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  tlie  department  from  which  the 
officer  or  employee  is  transferred  or  by  the 
department  to  which  he  Is  transferred,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments concerned. 

"SEC.  27.  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  a  former  officer  or 
emplo.vce  separated  by  reason  of  reduction  In 
force  or  transfer  of  function  who  Is  reem- 
ployed within  six  months  of  the  dale  of  such 
separation  by  a  nontemporary  appointment 
at  a  different  geographical  location  from  that 
where  such  separation  occurred  may  be  al- 
lowed and  paid  the  expenses  authorized  by 
section  1  of  this  Act.  and  may  receive  tiie 
benefits  authorized  by  sections  23  and  24  of 
this  Act.  in  the  same  manner  as  though  he 
had  been  transferred  to  the  location  of  re- 
employment from  the  location  where  sepa- 
rated in  the  interest  of  the  Government  with- 
out a  break  in  service. 

"Sec  28.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)  and  ib)  of  section  1.  and 
of  sections  23.  24.  25.  and  27  of  this  Act.  the 
travel  and  transportation  expenses.  Includ- 
ing storage  of  household  goods  and  personal 
effects,  and  other  relocation  allowances  shall 
not  be  allowed  thereunder  when  a  civilian 
officer  or  employee  is  transferred  within  the 
continental  United  States,  excluding  .Alaska, 
unless  and  until  such  officer  or  employee 
shall  agree  In  writing  to  remain  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  for  twelve  months  following 
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hts  transfer,  unless  separated  for  reasons  be- 
yond his  control  and  acceptable  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned.  In  case  of 
violation  of  such  agreement,  any  moneys  ex- 
pended by  the  United  States  under  said  sec- 
tions of  this  Act  on  account  of  stich  olflcer 
or  employee  shall  be  recoverable  from  him  as 
a  debt  due  the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  Regulations  under  this  Act  shall  be 
prescribed  within  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  but  shall  be  retroactive  to 
such  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.vleld  3  minutes  under  the  bill  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 

JavitsI. 


NEO-NAZISM       20       YEARS       AFTER 
HITLER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  20  years 
have  now  passed  since  Hitler's  suicide 
and  Mussolini's  sordid  end.  Yet  their 
chests  continue  to  roam  the  world  and 
even  haunt  us  in  the  flesh  in  the  persons 
of  literally  hundreds  of  neo-Nazi  and 
other  extremist  gioups  whose  racist 
ideas  and  political  themes  recurrently 
sain  currency  and  apparent  respectabil- 
ity. A  whole  new  generation  has  grown 
up  since  the  end  of  World  War  II— a 
ceneration  which  never  knew  Hitler  and 
Jias  no  personal  experience  of  the  horror 
and  holocaust  that  Nazi  ideas  brought 
to  Europe  and  the  world.  And  if,  as  has 
been  .said,  each  generation  must  win  its 
freedom  anew,  then  it  is  not  untimely  to 
remind  this  new  generation — as  well  as 
the  old.  again  that  those  who  claim 
the  tragic  tradition  of  the  murder  of 
liberty  and  of  freemen  are  still  abroad  In 
the  world  and  are  still  circulating  their 
poisons  of  hate  and  fear  and  violence 
with  strong  determination  and  some- 
times widening  acceptability  in  many 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  has  just  published  an  ex- 
tensive report  on  neo-Nazi  activities  In 
Europe  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  Hitlerism.  It  concludes  that  the 
hundreds  of  neo-Nazi  parties  and  splin- 
ter groups  organized  throughout  Europe 
In  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's  may 
have  lost  members  and  strength  during 
the  past  decade  but  their  racist  Ideas  and 
political  views  recently  have  been  gain- 
ing "currency  and  prestige." 

The  report  describes  two  major  anti- 
Semitic  campaigns  carried  on  by  these 
groups — one  undercover  and  one  open. 
The  former,  often  m  alliance  with  Arab 
league  groups,  seeks  to  prevent  adoption 
by  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  any  dec- 
laration making  dear  the  opposition  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  anti-Semitism 
and  repudiating  charges  of  Jewish  re- 
sponsibility for  the  death  of  Jesus.  The 
open  campaign  Is  a  constant  drive  to 
establish  that  the  Nazi  murder  of  6  mil- 
lion Jews  is  only  "a  fable."  and  that  the 
casualties  are  exaggerated. 

Ml-.  President,  this  report  deserves 
Wide  currency  and  careful  reading  by  all 
who  love  liberty  and  who  understand 
that  its  price  is  eternal  vigilance — 
against  the  forces  of  extremism,  whether 
of  the  left  or  of  the  right,  that  preach 
hate  Instead  of  love,  violence  instead  of 
justice,  fear  instead  of  courage,  and  war 
instead  of  peace.    The  American  Jewish 


Committee,  its  author,  has  pioneered  in 
the  protection  of  Jewish  and  other  rights 
throughout  the  world  and  has  done 
many  other  illuminating  studies  of  hu- 
man relations  and  extremism  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  en- 
titled "Neo-Nazism  Twenty  Years  After 
Hitler"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Neo-Nazism  20  Yejmis  After   Hrn-Eit 

Twenty  years  after  Hitler's  fulclde  In  a 
Berlin  bunker  and  Mussolini's  ignoble  end.  a 
spate  of  smalifry  Puelirers  and  would-be 
Duces  still  strive  to  promote  new  European 
orders  patterned  on  the  Nazi  and  Fascist 
regimes. 

In  Austria  and  Germany.  Belgium  and 
Scandinavia.  Italy.  Prance  and  Oreat  Britain, 
dozens  of  leaders  avidly  seek  primacy  among 
the  scores  of  neo-Nazi  and  neo-Pasclst  orga- 
nizations, cultural  societies,  bunds,  fronts, 
and  Internationals  that  have  sprung  up. 
splintered,  merged,  dissolved,  disappeared  and 
reemerged  in  postwar  Europe  since  World 
War  n.  Some  have  achieved  International 
notoiiety:  others  are  virtually  unknown. 
Some  brazenly  sport  brown  shirts  and  swas- 
tikas: others  are  more  subtle.  Some  openlv 
spout  their  racist  and  totalitarian  ideologies; 
others  seek  the  cover  of  respectability.  Al- 
mo.st  all  prophesy  disaster — tragedy  for  their 
nation  or  ethnic  group,  or  submergence  of 
the  white  race  by  black  or  yellow  hordes — 
unless  their  programs  are  adopted. 

Perhaps  their  most  slgnlHcant  accomplish- 
ment has  been  the  ability  of  these  groups  to 
survive.  Despite  the  revulsion  against  them 
In  once-occupied  lands,  the  continuing 
search  for  war  criminals  and  bans  on  anti- 
democratic organizations  in  Germany.  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy,  these  elements  have  managed 
to  continue  functioning  and  to  develop  ways 
of  cooperating  with  one  another. 

THE    NEO-NAZI    WORLD    SURVIVES 

In  West  Germany,  according  to  a  Govern- 
ment report,  there  were  119  Nozl-llfce  organi- 
zations at  the  end  of  1964  '  In  Austria,  over 
40  such  groups  were  formed  in  the  late 
1950's,  shuffling  and  reshuffling  members  like 
a  deck  of  cards  ■'  A  Belgian  Journalist.  Michel 
G*orlB-Reltihof.  described  more  than  a  dozen 
extreme  rightist  groups  In  that  country  as 
worthy  of  attention.  And  In  Great  Britain. 
Maurice  Orbach.  General  Secretary  of  the 
Trades  Advisory  Council,  wrote  late  In  1963; 
"It  is  estimated  that  about  175  such  organl- 
isatlons  (which  exist  primarily  to  seek  power 
or  publicity  by  the  dissemination  of  racial 
and  religious  hatred)  have  been  started  since 
1945.  though  It  Is  doubtful  whether  a  score 
of  them  exists  today."  ■■ 

By  most  observable  criteria.  neo-Noai  ele- 
ments, for  all  their  febrile  activity,  clearly 
have  been  checked  and  circumscribed  in 
Western  Europe  since  their  first  postwar  spurt 
In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950's.  The  major 
right-radical  political  parties — such  as  the 
Italian  Mcjvlmento  Soclale.  the  Austrian 
Freedom  Party  and  the  German  Relchs- 
partel — are  stagnant  or  shrinking.  Indeed, 
recent  elections  in  several  counules  indicate 
that  8«  the  older  generation  dies  off  the 
right-radicil  parties  are  having  trouble  find- 
ing replacements. 

Nor  have  the  various  neo-Nazi  splinter 
groups  and  "Internationals'*  achieved  any 
real  role  In  postwar  Europe,  for  all  the  front- 


'  Erf  ahrungen  aus  der  Bcobachtung  und 
Abwchr  rechtsradlkaler  und  antlsemltlscher 
Tendenzen  Im  Johre  1964,  Der  Bundesmln- 
l3ter  des  Innem.  Bonn,  February  1965. 

'  Forum  ( mngnzlne  of  the  Congress  for  Cul- 
tural Freedom.  Vienna).  February  1960. 

'Anti-Semitism  In  Great  Britain.  Views 
(London),  number  3.  Autumn-Winter  1963. 


page  attention  accorded  the  recent  swastika 
smearlngs  and  cemetery  desecrations  m 
Bamberg.  Coblenz.  and  elsewhere 

The  current  right-radical  challenge  lies 
not  so  much  in  their  polltlc.il  parties  ar,u 
internationals  as  in  the  realm  of  propa. 
ganda  and  ideas.  The  neo-Nazis  predict  and 
hope  for  economic  and  political  disaster 
Their  goal  Is  vo  maintain  themselves  until 
their  antidemocratic  and  nihilistic  Ideit 
again  catch  Are.  and  they  are  cntapultea 
back  Into  power.  "Whet  are  our  chancer? ' 
a.%ked  veteran  British  blackshirt  leader  Os- 
wald Mosley  in  his  National  European  last 
September.  "None,  until  crisis."  But  thit 
crisis,  he  went  on.  "Is  certain." 

While  the  early  organizational  neo-Nn?: 
thnist  has  been  blocked  by  European  pros- 
perity and  the  establishment  of  workinp 
democratic  regimes  in  Germany  and  Itau. 
there  remain  a  number  of  dangerous  fac- 
tors.   These  Include; 

Support  for  antl-Semltlc  and  right-radical 
groups  In  Europe  and  South  America  by  tr.t 
Nasser  government  and  the  Arab  Lcagur 
Striking  evidence  of  this  appeared  recently 
with  the  exposure  of  a  neo-Na-.!l  underground 
in  Sweden 

The  attraction  to  right-wing  Ideologies  of 
large  numbers  of  university  students,  a  kev 
element  in  society. 

Tile  Increased  currency  and  prestige  t,! 
certain  racist  and  political  themes  which. 
In  the  early  postwar  period,  were  advancK! 
almost  solely  by  neo-Nnzls.  VHille  crude 
Nazi  racist  theories  are  still  anartiema,  em- 
phasis on  ethnic  or  national  personality  It 
much  more  widespread  In  Europe  today  than 
a  few  years  ago  The  demand  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  Europe,  voiced 
primarily  by  rightist  fringe  groups  a  few 
years  ago.  has  bei:ome  part  of  legllim.iic 
controversy  Similarly,  aid  to  underdevel- 
oped countries  and  support  of  the  United 
Nations,  both  under  longstanding  attack 
by  right-radical  groups,  are  now  open  xo 
more  general  questioning. 

Although  these  developments  are  appar- 
ently a  reflection  of  currents  and  cbangtc 
on  the  European  scene  rather  than  a  rt- 
sponse  to  extremist  appeals,  they  are  never- 
theless deeply  troubling.  As  Political 
Scientist  Peter  G.  J  Pulzer  points  out.  t!ie 
antl-Semltlc  movements  which  matured  in 
Germany  and  Austria  after  1918  originated 
in  a  period  of  hibernation  and  underground 
survival  from  1887  to  1914  when,  side  by  side 
with  the  lack  of  outward  success,  antl-Semi- 
tlam  penetrated  political  thinking  and  i\::- 
dermlned  the  acceptance  of  liberal   vaUieF  ■ 

COOPERATION   ON    MANY    LEVELS 

Immediately  after  the  deleat  of  the  Third 
Reich,  a  number  of  top  war  criminals,  lu- 
cludlng  Adolpb  Elchmann  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Mengele.  the  physician-murderer  of  Ausch- 
witz, eluded  Allied  forces  with  a  smoothues.'; 
that  Indicated  an  efficient  underground. 
Later,  such  well-known  figures  be  SS  Co'. 
Otto  Skorzeny  and  German  war  ace  Hans 
Rudel  crossed  frontiers  without  hindrance 
while  being  sought  by  German  and  Austrian 
authorltle.s.  And  the  recent  escapes  of  men 
charged  with  neo-Nazi  or  antl-Semltlc  acii-- 
Ity  from  German  prLsons  to  the  Neiir  El-t 
demonstrate  this  network  Is  still  operainie 

Cooperation  Is  more  open  in  other  sphen^ 
When  one  neo-Nazi  publication  denounces 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries,  the  othfrs 
soon  follow  suit.  A  sub.scrlber  to  a  rlgh'- 
radlcal  Hungarian-emigrant  sheet  In  Ausir:;i 
may  find  himself  on  the  mailing  list  ol  : 
like-minded  group  In  Australia.  Prencii. 
English,  and  German  scholars,  returnliie 
homo  from  a  conference  In  Cologne  on 
Christian  and  Jewish  philosophy  In  tii* 
Middle  Ages,  found  in  their  mall  an  ant;- 


'  "The  Rise  of  Political  Antl-Semltism  :  i 
Germany  and  Austria."  by  Peter  G.  J.  PuUtr 
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Semitic  booklet  written  by  a  well-known 
American  rabble-rouser.  London  neo-Nazis 
carried  coals  to  Newcastle  last  summer,  send- 
ing leaflets  with  ewastlkaa  and  Nazi  slogan£ 
10  Frankfurt  and  Munich.  In  Spain,  a  rash 
of  anti-Semitic  literature  appeared  recently. 
at  a  Mme  when  the  Government  was  taking 
slgnlflcnnt  steps  toward  improving  the  status 
of  the  small  Jewish  community. 

Extremists  also  have  been  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  local  turmolL  British  neo- 
Ndzia  capitalize  on  resentment  against  the 
tnunigTfltion  of  colored  peoples  from  the  West 
Indies.  Pakistan,  and  other  Commonwealth 
^reus  Austrian  extremists  have  engaged  in 
galwtage  in  the  Alto  Adlge  region  of  Italy. 
w  support  the  claims  of  the  German-speak- 
mg  minority.  During  the  doctors'  strike  In 
Belgium  a  year  ago,  local  neO'Fasclsts  not 
only  hailed  the  physicians  as  "defenders 
Against  state  socialism"  but  also  infiltrated 
cheir  councils  to  goad  them  to  greater  In- 
iraiiBigence-  Pierre  Poujade's  tax  protest 
movement  In  France  was  seized  upon  by 
rightwlng  Ideologists,  as  was  the  7-year 
French  struggle  to  retain  Algeria. 

r;EW    TIMES.     NEW     HATEEDS 

Although  antl-Semitiem  is  usually  the 
touchstone  for  authoritarian  and  totalitarian 
movements,  the  Jew  Is  rarely  an  open  target 
for  European  right-radical  groups  today. 
Publicly  to  attack  Jews,  as  Jews.  Is  siill  lo  put 
oneself  outside  the  pale  in  a  Europe  where, 
lor  a  quarter  of  a  ceutury,  Jews  have  been 
the  arch-symbol  of  the  horrors  Hitler  visited 
on  the  entire  continent.  Moreover,  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Ecumenical  Council  have 
ihroftTi  into,  sharp  focus  certain  theological 
roots  of  antl-Semltism.  and  spurred  ellorts  lo 
improve  Christian-Jewish  relations. 

In  most  European  countries,  Jews  make 
poor  targets  for  another  reason;  there  are 
too  few  of  them.  France,  with  the  largest 
Jewish  population  in  Western  Europe,  has  an 
estimated  600,000  Just  over  1  percent. 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  Great 
Britain  has  about  500,000  Jews.  Then  the 
numbers  fall  sharply:  about  40.000  in  Bel- 
glum,  somewhat  fewer  in  Italy.  35.000  in 
Western  Germany.  25.000  Ih  Holland,  the 
same  in  Scandinavia.  Most  are  completely 
lategmted  and  hardly  visible  as  Jews.  With 
few  exceptions,  Jewish  quarters  no  longer 
exist.  Thus,  while  rabble-rousers  attack 
cosmopolit.in  capitalism  or  the  Jewish  Inter- 
national, they  seldom  find  serious  everyday 
frictions  lo  exploit. 

Other  mlnorltlea  now  draw  the  fire  once 
directed  against  Europe's  Jews.  The  present 
labor  shortage  and  booming  economy  have 
brought  Algerian  Moslems  and  black  Afri- 
cans to  French  factories,  and  Spanish  nuilds 
to  French  kitchens.  Colored  Common- 
wealth peoples  have  been  flowing  Into  Great 
Britain.  Geneva,  the  city  of  Calvin.  ha& 
more  Catholics  than  Protc^tanta  because  of 
The  Influx  of  workers  from  Latin  lands. 
ItQilims  make  up  17  percent  of  the  Swiss 
population,  dig  in  Belgian  mining  pits  and 
Walt  on  tables  in  Germany.  Having  reab- 
sorbed its  own  II  million  refugees.  Germany 
has  also  brought  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  from  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as 
large  numbers  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Moroc- 
^'an5  on  labor  contracts. 

These  changes  have  resulted  in  a  definite 
incre:i5e  in  xenophobia  and  race  prejudice. 
The  newcomers  are  characterized  as  "dirty," 
"brxital,"  "Impolite"  and,  above  all.  "not  like 
lis,"  Tliey  are  accused  of  making  entire 
areus  unfit  for  habitation  and  are  blamed 
lor  increases  In  crime. 

For  the  time  being."  the  racists  find  the 
Immigrants  a  more  profitable  target  than 
the  Jews — and  occasionally  e\en  invite  Jews 
to  )oln  in  ""defense  of  the  We&t"  against  the 
colored  peoples.  More  often,  however,  an 
iiiack  on  Jews  is  gratuitouely  added  to  a 
primary  racist  thrust.  Thus  Europe  Action, 
the  French  right-radical  monthly  denounced 
'hp  American  'Jewish  bourgeoisie'"  for  help- 
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Ing  Negro  organizations,  and  blasted  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  President  Morris  B. 
Abram  for  proposing  an  international  agree- 
ment that  would  outlaw  all  groups  refusing 
Uie  mixture  of  communities.* 

In  politics,  too.  other  hates  have  higher 
priority.  In  Prance,  the  radical  right  now 
has  one  major  "enemy."  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle.  Tet  certain  of  the  Generars  na- 
tionalist stances,  If  proposed  by  anyone  eUe, 
would  win  rightist  approval.  In  Italy,  the 
targets  are  mainly  the  government.  Pope 
John  XXllI's  spirit  of  aggiornamento  and 
the  opening  to  the  left  in  national  politics. 

IMPACT    OF     ISRAEL     AND     NASSER 

The  political  questions  that  do  affect  Euro- 
pean Jews  revolve  mainly  around  Israel  and 
the  Arab  Leag^ie. 

The  Arab  effort  to  boycott  firms  doing 
business  with  Israel  Is  an  Issue  In  every 
European  country,  whether  It  comes  to  the 
surface  or  not  Private  or  quasi-govern- 
mental acquiescence  in  the  boycott  means, 
among  other  things,  that  the  A.'-ab  League 
has  the  power  to  demand  the  dismissal  of 
Jews  from  their  Jobs. 

The  attitude  of  the  extremist  press  toward 
Israel  is  mixed.  Germany's  major  rightlac 
newspaper,  the  Deutsche  National  Zeltung 
und  Soldaten  Zeltung  (NZ),  consistently 
supports  Nasser  and  the  Arab  League.  Its 
pattern  of  response  to  a  number  of  issues 
and  Its  persistent  anti-Israel  campaign  re- 
flect an  underlymg  anti-Semitism.  In  con- 
trast, the  French  right-wing  weekly,  Rlvarol, 
deplored  Bonn's  halt  In  arms  shipments  to 
Israel,  pointing  out  that  Egypt  serves  Soviet 
Interests  while  Isr.ael  "defends  the  Occidental 
cause."  The  Italian  neo-Facist  publication. 
Borghese.  'uook  a  similar  line,  arguing  that 
Bonn's  decision  could  only  aid  the  Com- 
munists. 

To  counteract  pro-Israel  sentiment, 
Eg>'pt'5  Nasser  and  the  Arab  League  have 
t>een  cooperating  with  neo-Nazi  movements 
in  many  European  countries.  According  to 
the  International  Union  of  Resistance  and 
Deportation  (UIRD).  which  maintains  a 
watch  on  neo-Nazi  groups.  Dr.  Hasfion 
Fakoussa.  the  Arab  League  representative  In 
Bonn,  received  23  million  marks  In  1960  for 
the  double  purpose  of  aiding  the  FLN  in 
Algeria  and  supporting  neo-Na^t  movements 
in  Germany  in  their  campaigns  against  Jews 
and  Israel.  UIRD  also  reports  that  Gerhard 
Prey,  editor  of  NZ,  was  promised  financial 
help  from  Nasser  when  they  met  in  1964:  and 
thitt  Wllhelm  Landlg.  editor  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  Europa  Korrespondonz  in  Austria, 
al5o  receives  support  from  Nasser. 

In  1962,  British  papers  reported  an  agree- 
ment between  an  Eg%'ptian  military  att^ch^ 
In  London,  Colonel  Shazly.  and  British  Nazis, 
Colin  Jordan  and  John  Tyndall,  to  distribute 
some  15.000  pounds  worth  of  anti-Semitic 
materials. 

In  May  1965.  Swedish  authorities  cracked 
down  on  an  antigovernment  group  conduct- 
ing an  espionage  network  to  supply  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic  with  Information  about  the 
Israel  Em.ba£sy  and  Swedish  Jewish  organiza- 
tions and  personalities.  The  newspaper. 
Expre&sen.  whose  revelations  led  to  govern- 
ment action,  carried  a  transcript  of  a  tape 
recording  between  the  so-called  fuehrer  of 
the  neo-Nazi  group,  BJoem  Lundahl.  and  a 
representative  of  the  United  AVb  Republic, 
togetlier  with  a  photostat  of  Lundahl's  mem- 
twrshlp  card  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

TWO   ANTI-SEMITIC  CAMPAIGNfi 

During  the  lost  few  years.  Europe's  neo- 
Nazis  have  concentrated  on  two  major  propa- 
ganda campaigns,  one  open,  the  other  covert. 

The  first  drive  seeks  to  minimize  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  murdered  by  the  Hitler  regime 
by  Insisting  that  the  figure  of  6  million  Jew- 
ish dead  is  only  a  fable.    Jewish  losses  for  all 
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reasons.  It  is  argued  in  numerous  articles  and 
leaflets,  totaled  Just  over  1  million.  "By 
ceaselessly  Invoking  this  figure  of  6  million 
of  victims,"  declares  France's  Rlvarol.  "they 
I  the  Jews  I  strive  to  maintain  a  guilt  complex 
among  Germans,  so  as  to  profit  linanclally." 

For  scientific  proof.  neo-Nazis  depend 
mainly  on  the  writings  of  Paul  Rasslnier.  a 
former  Socialist  deputy  later  expelled  from 
the  party.  Hlm.self  a  camp  internee.  Rassi- 
nier  is  the  author  of  "Ulysses  Betrayed  by 
His  Own."  published  by  Henri  Coston.  a 
notorious  French  anti-Semite. 

Besides  the  campaign  to  blot  out  the  Jew- 
ish dead,  a  far  more  insidious  drive  has  been 
waged  to  prevent  the  Ecumenical  Council  of 
the  Catholic  Church  from  adopting  a  prc- 
posed  declaration  eliminating  the  centuries^- 
old  deicide  canard  against  the  Jews. 

In  1962.  during  the  Council's  first  session. 
each  of  the  2.300  church  fathers  assembled  in 
Rome  found  in  his  personal  box  a  privately 
printed.  764-page  Italian  book  entitled 
"Complotto  Contro  la  Chlesa"  ("The  Plot 
Against  the  Church" l.  by  Maurice  Plnay.  a 
pseudonym.  A  lengthy  rehash  of  the  anti- 
Semltlc  libels  in  the  so-called  Protocols  of 
the  Elders  of  Zion.  this  was  a  clumsy  at- 
tempt to  develop  resistance  to  any  Council 
statement  concerning  Jews.  Though  its  very 
crucleness  lessened  Its  effectiveness,  the  vol- 
ume was  privately  reprinted  in  Spain  in  the 
German  language,  apparently  without  gov- 
ernment authorization,  and  sent  to  Austria 
and  Germany.  The  distribution  evoked  a 
Borui  Government  protest  to  Madrid. 

Three  more  anonymous  anti-Jewish 
pamphlets  have  appeared  since  the  first 
Council  session,  one  claiming  Justification  in 
theology  for  the  deicide  charge,  the  others 
asserting  that  Cardinal  Bea.  chief  of  the 
secretariat  for  Christian  unity,  is  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  that  the  entire  secretariat  has 
been  Infiltrated  by  Jews. 

At  its  last  session,  the  Ecumenical  Council 
adopted  In  principle  a  declaration  rejecting 
the  deicide  accusation  against  Jews  past  and 
present,  and  enjoining  teachers  and  preach- 
ers to  spurn  ideas  that  might  foster  hostility 
against  Jews.  Since  then,  intensive  meet- 
ings of  rightist  groups  have  taken  place  on 
this  subject  In  Italy.  France.  Spain,  and 
Germany.  Undoubtedly,  new  propaganda 
pieces  will  be  issued  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  Arab  League  and  the  Nassar  govern- 
ment are  known  to  be  exerting  strong  politi- 
cal presstu-es  to  prevent  the  declaration's  final 
adoption.  There  are  also  reports  that 
European  businessmen  are  being  asked  to 
lise  their  influence  against  the  declaration. 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  hamper  trade 
■Rith  the  Arab  world. 

THE    INTERNATIONALS 

Although  informal  cooperation  goes  on 
among  right-radical  groups  in  different 
countries,  personal  Jealousies,  overweening 
egos,  and  differences  about  strategy  and  tac- 
tics have  thwarted  all  endeavors  to  create  a 
Blncle  international.  Thus,  while  American 
neo-Nazi  George  Rockwell  and  British  neo- 
Nazi  Colin  Jordan  may  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  "fuehrer"  of  a  World  Union  of  National 
SociaUsts.  there  is  no  evidence  that  Eng- 
land's Oswald  Mosley.  Jean  Thlrlart  or  Bel- 
gium's Jeune  Europe,  Sweden's  neo-Na;:i 
theoretician  Per  Engdahl  or  others  of  their 
ilk  pay  any  attention  to  these  claims. 

The  first  move  to  set  up  an  international 
took  place  in  May  1951,  at  Malmb.  Sweden, 
following  a  prellminar>'  1950  gathering  la 
Rome,  where  the  Duce's  oldest  daughter. 
Anna  Maria  Mussolini,  was  a  featured 
speaker.  Initiator  of  the  1951  meeting  was 
Per  Engdahl.  a  20-year  veteran  of  totalitar- 
ian-oriented movements,  and  head  of  the 
New  Movement  of  the  Swedish  Opposition. 

Both  the  time  and  the  place  seemed  pro- 
pitious. Since  Sweden  had  never  been 
occupied  by  the  Germans  it  had  no  legisla- 
tion barring  neo-Nazi  activities  Nor  was 
there    any    intense    revulsion    against    those 
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who  had  espoused  the  Nazi  cause.  The  30- 
odd  neo-Nazis  from  14  lands  meeting  in  the 
pleasant  little  city  across  the  strait  from 
Copenhagen  were  also  encouraged  by  signs 
of  a  fairly  strong,  well-directed  neo-Nazi 
party  emerging  in  West  Germanv.  the  slgnia- 
cunt  ntimber  of  votes  polled  by  Italy's 
Movlmento  Soclale  Itallano  (MSI)  and  the 
f.ict  that  Petainlsts  in  France  were  reassert- 
iner  themselves 

Out  of  the  \fBlmo  Conference  came  the 
European  Social  Mov«nent.  with  plans  for 
a  secretariat  in  Trieste,  a  press  service  and 
youth  affiliates.  But  some  participants  soon 
decided  that  the  new  organization  was  not 
sufficiently  anti-Semitic  or  activist,  and  Vbe 
ESM  was  split.  In  19,52  the  European  Liai- 
son om.:^  was  laxinchcd  In  Lausanne  by  Gas- 
ton Amaudruz  of  Switzerland  and  Charles 
Luca  of  Prance. 

In  1953.  in  an  attempt  to  heal  the  rift,  the 
European  People's  Movement  was  founded  In 
Paris  to  unite  all  forces  fighting  to  save 
Christian  civilization  from  Judaism,  commu- 
nism and  freemasonry.  This  effort  also 
failed.  In  Austria  In  1957,  another  merger 
was  launched  under  the  aegis  of  the  Social 
Orennlc  Movement  of  Europe  (Sorbe),  but 
Austrian  authorities  clamped  down,  and  the 
more  extreme  elements  founded  still  another 
group,  the  European  New  Order— actually 
the  European  Liaison  Office  tinder  another 
name. 

More  recently,  new  competition  has  en- 
tered the  field.  In  Scotland  a  Northern 
League  was  formed  In  1958  to  preserve  the 
ethnic  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  North 
European  peoples.  In  Belgium,  the  neo- 
F:iscist  Jeune  Nation  sought  International 
s.t.itU5  and  established  itself  as  Jeune  Europe 
The  Rockwell-Jordan  combination,  the  World 
Union  of  International  Socialists,  first 
emerged  in  1962,  The  latest  body  with  in- 
ternational pretensions  Is  Paris-based  Europe 
Action,  which  operates  primarily  ns  an  In- 
formation and  ideological  clearinghouse, 

TACTICS    AND     HJEOLOGtES 

Since  the  Malmo  meeting,  two  major  ap- 
proaches have  been  evident  among  neo-Nazi 
Ideologists.  One  group  considers  it  essen- 
tial to  play  the  parliamentary  game  and  not 
frighten  the  public.  Its  leaders  argue  that 
they  must  first  attract  a  following  under 
cover  of  vogue,  general  nationalist  slogans 
and  later  propose  concrete  rightist  programs. 
The  philosophical  and  scientific  ba.ses  of  Its 
ultranationalist  Ideology  are  advanced  In 
intellectual  terms.  In  magazines  such  as  Na- 
tion Europa.  published  bv  former  SS  Gen 
Arthur  Ehrhardt  In  Coburg.  West  Germanv 
and  Defense  de  lOccldent.  the  French 
monthly  of  Maurice  Bardeche. 

The  other  c:unp  sneers  at  appeals  to  the 
m.isses  and  favors  the  creation  of  an  elite 
which  can  take  advantage  of  revolutionary 
Situations.  It  considers  street  incidents 
swastika  smearlngs.  and  raids  more  effective 
than  polite  parliamentary  maneuverings  and 
stresses  a  strong  racist  approach.  Vitriolic 
articles  In  Belgium's  Revolution  Europ*ene 
and  Gored  Oredsson's  Nordisk  Kamp  In 
Sweden,  and  lenrtets  outlining  techniques  for 
street  Bghting  and  revolutionary  takeover  ex- 
press this  element's  philosophy. 

The  European  socIhI  movement  with  Its 
relatively  moderate  outlook  has  managed  to 
survive  all  splits  and  probably  remains  the 
most  Important  of  the  "Internationals."  with 
sections  or  contacts  in  a  dozen  countries. 
But  It  represents  an  older  neo-Nazi  genera- 
tion. Per  Engdahl  is  now  55  and  nearly 
blind.  .Maurice  Bardeche.  at  63.  is  ever  busy 
and  looked  up  to  by  other  authoritarians  and 
right  radicals,  but  he  Is  adviser  rather  than 
leader. 

The  initiative  today  lies  increasingly  with 
younger  men,  such  as  Colin  Jordan  and 
Europe  Action's  Domtnlque  Venner.  Having 
no  defeat  to  lire  down,  they  reject  what  they 
can  an  artificially  created  guilt  complex  about 
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war  crimes  and  seek  to  capitalize  on  whot 
they  view  as  youth's  tendency  to  boredom  and 
nihilism. 

Attacks  on  the  United  States  have  been  a 
constant  component  of  neo-Nazi  literature: 
"All  mistakes  since  1845  are  due  to  the 
pseudodemocratlc  policies  of  Roosevelt  and 
his  advisers,  who  drove  their  country  into  a 
war  tliat  had  nothing  to  do  with  U.S.  inter- 
ests." Rightists  also  scored  the  Yalta  settle- 
ment as  the  division  of  Europe  by  non-Euro- 
pean powers  A  brief  break  in  this  persistent 
antl-Amerlcanlsm  came  with  the  nomination 
of  Barry  Goldwater  for  President  by  the  US. 
Republican  Party.  Even  after  Goldwater's 
defeat.  Etirope's  rlghtwlng  felt  deeply  encour- 
aged by  what  was  construed  as  an  Impressive 
dlspl.iy  of  American  rightist  strength. 

Rlghtwlng  Ideologies  seem  to  have  a  spe- 
cial appeal  for  one  vital  and  vocal  groups 
the  university  students  The  tendency  Is 
strongest  in  Austria.  The  Ring  Prelheit- 
lloher  Studenteu.  associated  with  the  rlght- 
wmg  Freedom  Party,  had  polled  as  much  as 
one-third  of  the  vote  In  student-government 
elections.  In  March  1965,  rlghtwlng  stu- 
dents clashed  in  the  streets  with  those  dem- 
onstrating for  the  dismissal  of  a  Viennese 
professor.  Taras  Borodajkewycz,  who  boasted 
of  his  prewar  Nazi  Party  membership  and 
made  antl-Semltic  statements. 

In  the  last  university  student  elections  Ir. 
Rome,  groups  affiliated  with  the  neo-Pascisi 
MSI  Party  won  13  seats  of  a  total  of  59.  Tra- 
ditional rlghtwlng  student  organizations, 
some  quite  militant,  also  continue  to  exist 
in  France. 

THE     BIGHT-RADIOL     POLTTICAL     PARTIES 

.Mthough  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Inter- 
nationals is  to  develop  a  solid  base  for  po- 
litical operation,  they  have  thus  far  failed  to 
Involve  the  major  rightist  parties  of  Europe 
in  any  direct  amUatlon.  despite  cross-mem- 
bership of  individuals  and  attempts  at  amal- 
gamation. 

Where  are  these  rightist  parties  to  b3 
found,  and  how  have  they  fared  in  the  past 
two  decades'?  As  might  be  expected,  the 
most  prominent  are  in  tlie  former  homelands 
of  totalitarianism — Italy.  Germany,  and 
Austria. 

Italy:  The  major  political  voice  of  Italy's 
rightist  forces  Is  the  Movlmento  Soclale 
Itallano  {MSI I 

In  December  1964,  when  Gulseppe  Saragat 
was  dnaily  chosen  President  of  Italy  after 
20  inconclusive  imrllamentarv  ballots,  the 
MSI  interrupted  the  voting  with  catcalls  and 
boos.  Its  members  aat  on  their  hands  dur- 
ing Mr-  Saragat's  acceptance  speech.  This 
petulant  bciiavlor  stemmed  less  from  the 
MSrs  rage  at  the  election  of  a  candidate  of 
the  center-left  than  from  realization  that 
It  had  failed  to  transform  Itself  Into  a  re- 
spectable political  party. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  two  major 
forces  have  confronted  each  other  in  Italy. 
The  Italian  Communist  Party,  more  Intelli- 
gent and  less  dogmatic  than  most,  is  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Kremlin  and  thus  able  to 
present  Itself  as  a  homebred  Italian  phe- 
nomenon. The  governing  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  contains  many  disparate  tend- 
encies drawn  together  by  fear  of  Commu- 
nist gains.  The  MSI  hoped  to  tise  Its  own 
virulent  antlcommunlsm  and  Its  ability  to 
supply  crucial  votes  during  parliamentary 
crises  to  force  Its  way  Into  a  governing 
coalition. 

Until  1960,  whenever  parliamentary  bal- 
loting was  close,  one  Italian  premier  after 
another  declared  that  he  would  resign  rather 
than  seek  MSI  votes  to  stay  in  office  or  win 
passage  of  tllsputed  bills.  But  in  July  1960, 
Premier  Fernando  Tambroni,  a  Christian 
Democrat,  indicated  he  was  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  MSI,  The  marriage  of  con- 
venience might  have  taken  place,  initiating 
a  new  trend  In  Italian  political  life,  had  not 
the  overconfident  MSI  decided   to  hold  Its 


annual  congress  that  year  In  Genon—j 
stronghold  of  the  Italian  resistance  movt- 
ment.  whose  population  had  suffered  greatl- 
in  the  war.  Outraged  public  opinion  ana 
anti-MSI  demonstrations  forced  cancella- 
lion  of  the  congress  and  toppled  Tambron" 
out  of  office. 

In  actual  numbers,  the  MSI  has  been  mg. 
natlng  for  the  past  decade.  To  win  1.600  Ooo 
votes  (about  5  percent  of  the  electorate i  ana 
29  parliamentary  seats  in  the  1953  gene,-i-i 
elections  was  a  resounding  achlevemuni;  to 
poll  1.550.000  votes  and  27  seats  10  years  later 
was.  In  effect,  a  defeat.  In  1951,  the  MSI 
chalked  up  outstanding  gains  In  Slrlly  j 
semlautonomous  region.  Its  11  atrategie 
seats  made  It  the  third  largest  party  on  tie 
Island.  Today  11  holds  seven  seats  and  nniu 
fifth  among  Sicilian  parties.      ' 

MSI  Ideology  is  a  chaotic  catchall  wifa  nt 
least  three  different  views  on  how  extrpnif 
the  party  should  be.  In  the  early  years,  cm- 
trol  was  vested  In  men  like  Giorgio  .A'.mi- 
rante.  editor  of  the  Mussolini-regime  pipe'r 
Defense  of  the  Race,  and  Prince  Valerln 
Borghese.  commander  of  Mussolini's  loth 
Legion  and  a  supporter  of  the  Salo  Republic 
the  puppet  state  formed  at  Hitler's  Instiga- 
tion after  Italy's  surrender  to  the  AIIibs 
The  party's  founders  adopted  as  guidelines 
what  they  called  the  revolutionary  socialist- 
fascism  of  1910, 

Another  group,  led  by  MSI's  present  Secre- 
tary General.  Arturo  Mlchellnl,  believed  that 
talk  of  socialism,  even  of  a  Fascist  kind 
would  hurt  the  party.  Today  the  MSI  con- 
centrates on  anti-Bolshevism  and  nppe.ils  to 
patriotism.  It  attacks  even  the  Christian 
Democrats  as  Marxists,  and  criticizes  all  gr-v- 
ernment  attempts  at  social  reform.  At  first 
the  MSI  sought  to  get  Into  the  Church's 
good  graces;  later  It  criticized  Pope  John 
XXIII  for  falling  to  wage  a  crusade  agaliut 
communism. 

The  party  also  harbors  out-and-out  ex- 
tremists who  take  their  Inspiration  from  such 
men  as  Julius  Evola.  author  of  Mussolinrj 
racial  laws.  This  wing  Includes  the  activist 
organ  Ordlne  Nuovo  and  the  Glovane  Italu 
student  group,  both  of  which  boast  of  being 
good  Nazis  and  Fascists. 

Besides  Its  failure  to  gain  leverage  m  the 
parliament,  the  MSI  Is  now  confronted  wlUi 
a  new  challenge — an  Italian-style  Gaullism 
De  Gaulle  Is  cited  by  the  Italian  right  as  a 
man  of  authority  who  knows  how  to  main- 
tain order.  The  neo-Pasclst  magazine.  Bor- 
ghese, hailed  the  general's  book.  "Sword's 
Edge."  as  "the  political  creed  of  the  only  chief 
of  state  who  has  rebelled  against  the  Rus- 
sian-American atomic  dictatorship" 

One  would-be  De  Gaulle  In  Italy  Is  Ran- 
dolfo  PacclardI,  a  former  resistance  lighter 
who  broke  with  the  Italian  Republican  Port^ 
He  Is  now  getting  support  from  the  FUAN. 
and  Secolo  XX.  two  of  the  most  activist 
rlghtwlng  groups,  as  well  as  from  former 
Republican  colleagues  and  blg-buslness  cir- 
cles In  Italy. 

Germany:  Whatever  Its  weaknesses,  the 
MSI  Is  at  least  a  viable  party.  The  most 
prominent  German  neo-Nazi  Party,  the 
Deutsche  Relchspartel  (DRP).  polled  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  1961  na- 
tional elections  and  has  continued  to  slip 
back  In  municipal  and  state  contests. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  Germany's  neo- 
Nazis  seemed  to  be  making  a  significant  po- 
litical Impact.  The  Deutsche  Relchspartel 
began  in  1946  as  a  splinter  group  seeking  to 
build  on  small,  traditional  Lower  Saxon.v  po- 
litical forces  such  as  the  century-old  Ger- 
man Farmer's  and  People's  Party.  In  1949. 
three  men  with  well-known  Nazi  records— 
Dr.  Fritz  Doris,  then  a  Bundestag  deputy.  Dr. 
Gerhard  Kruger.  and  Count  Wolf  von  We«- 
tarp — broke  away  to  create  the  Socialist 
Reich  Party,  whose  star  spokesman  and 
rabble-rouser  was  Hitler's  MaJ.  Gen  Otto 
Ernst  Remer.     Boasting  an  imitation  storm 
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troop  unit  called  the  Relchsfront  and  a 
Reichsjugend  organized  on  laie  Hues  of  Hitler 
youtn.  the  SRP  sponsored  Nazi-style  rallies, 
appealing  to  farmers.  clvU  servants,  and  other 
middle-class  groups  whose  privileged  social 
pMlilons  had  vanished. 

The  climate  in  West  Germany  In  the  early 
I950's  seemed  to  augur  further  gains.  SRP's 
membership  consisted  primarily  of  younger 
war  \'eterans;  Its  avowed  goal  was  to  organize 
the  front  generation,  a  potential  of  3  inll- 
Uou.  At  the  same  time,  older  veterans* 
groups  were  beginning  to  rejorm.  In  spite  of 
liWB  prohibiting  their  existence,  determined 
to  recover  their  considerable  prewar  finan- 
cial assets  and  to  secure  the  rehabilitation 
of  SS  units.  The  11  million  German  refu- 
gees from  the  east,  though  they  had  their 
owa  political  party,  the  Bund  der  Helmatver- 
ulobenen  und  Entrechteten  (BHEi,  also 
wemed  open  to  ultranationalist  persuasion. 

In  the  past  decade,  however,  many  politl- 
cr.l  forces  which  loomed  so  large  in  the  1950'8 
:r;3ve  been  absorbed  or  circumscribed.  In 
;fi52.  sftcr  some  hemming  and  hawing,  fed- 
eral authorities  outlawed  the  SRP  as  uncon- 
stitutional. The  economic  boom  In  Ger- 
many, coupled  with  government-sponsored 
BenefitE.  brought  about  the  rapid  absorption 
of  the  refueees.  and  veteran  groups  such  as 
the  SS  HIAO  have  proven  circumspect,  seek- 
ing personal  benefits  rather  than  poUtical 
objectives. 

West  Germany  has  been  moving  steadily 
toward  a  two-party  system.  The  require- 
ment that  a  party  must  poll  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  to  be  represented 
!n  the  Parliament  has  hampered  not  only 
.vjch  outright  neo-Nazi  parties  as  the  DRP 
bill  nil  smaller  parties.  Including  the  ret- 
ugeen'  BHE  and  the  ultraconscrvativc 
Deutsche  Partel.  In  1957  these  two  groups 
merged  to  form  the  Gesarutdcutsche  Block, 
but  the  new  party  polled  less  than  3  per- 
cent in  1961  (compared  with  a  combined 
total  of  9.1  percent  In  the  1953  elections  i, 
and  Will  present  no  candidates  In  1965. 

The  merger  of  several  neo-Nazi  parties 
last  November  into  a  new  National  Demo- 
fmtlc:  Oerm.m  Party  iNDP),  with  798  of- 
ficially registered  members,  underscores  the 
wetkness  of  all  these  groups.  Head  of  the 
NOP  is  a  49-year-old  Bremen  cement  manu- 
facturer. Fritz  Thellen  of  the  Deutsche 
Piu-tel,  who  managed  to  squeeze  Into  the 
Bremen  State  Diet  with  5  percent  of  the 
'ote  Vice  chairman  are  BHE  member  Wil- 
fielm  Guttman:  Adolf  %on  Thadden  of  the 
DRP— who  made  It  clear  from  the  outset 
th.T,  his  party  would  not  fuse  with  the 
others  but  would  only  provide  DRP  tech- 
nlc:.i  rncimies— and  former  Free  Democratic 
liep'Jty  Helnrlch  Fassbender.  whose  Deutsch- 
nationale  Volkpartei  supported  Hitler. 

Tlie  NDP  propaganda  line  Etrcsses  order, 
the  return  of  the  lands  In  which  Germans 
have  grown  up  for  centuries,  and  the  need 
•o  protect  peasants,  workers  snd  the  middle 
MS5  :igainst  foreign  interests.  Peace  In 
Europe  and  the  world,  it  le  emphasized, 
ilsper.ds  on  German  unity.  Though  these 
stiitmicnts  are  shared  by  wide  segments  of 
'l:e  population,  nobody  seriously  expects  the 
•mDP  to  make  an  effective  showing  In  the 
.'•rtiicomlng  national  elections, 

A  br.uid  of  Gaulllst-atyle  nationalism  In 
*est  Germany  revolves  around  one  of  the 
country's  colorful  political  figures,  Franz 
Josef  Strauss,  leader  of  the  Bavajlan  Chris- 
tiiii  .Social  Onion,  One-time  Defense  Min- 
ster and  outstanding  challenger  to  Ludwlg 
Brhard  for  the  Chancellorship,  Strau.ss  has 
more  than  once  shown  disregard  for  the 
democratic  process  while  In  office — most  not- 
aWy.  his  highhandedness  In  the  so-called 
Spiegel  affair"  which  forced  his  resignation 
t'-ni  the  Cabinet  in  1982. 


A  leading  advocate  of  West  German  co- 
operation with  General  de  Gaulle  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Strauss  has  taken  ultranationalist  positions 
hiOierto  avoided  by  responsible  Bonn  politi- 
cal figures.  In  the  conflict  with  Nasser  over 
military  aid  to  Israel,  however.  Strauss  took 
a  vigorous  pro-Israel  position. 

Strauss'  main  strength  lies  In  the  fact  that 
CSU  support  Is  vital  to  the  government  to 
overcome  tlie  challenge  of  the  Socialist  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  His  present  appeals  to  the 
right  may  be  primarily  an  election  gambit 
but  could  nevertheless  lend  respectability  to 
its  cause. 

-Austria:  In  Austria,  the  Freedom  Party 
(formerly  the  League  of  Independents)  man- 
ages to  stay  within  the  law,  but  its  neo- 
Nazi  Inclinations  are  clearly  evident.  The 
party  was  founded  by  Anton  Relnthallcr,  a 
Nazi  as  far  back  as  1923  and  a  Minister  In 
the  wartime  Seyss-lnquart  quisling  regime. 
Its  present  head  is  Priedrlch  Peter,  former 
Oberstunnfuehrer  of  the  Infamous  Waffen 
SS. 

The  Freedom  Party's  newspajjers  describe 
Austria  as  part  of  the  German  cultural  and 
language  group.  When  Adolf  Elchmann  was 
caught,  these  papers  at  first  avoided  all  men- 
tion of  the  Incident;  later  they  complained 
that  his  trial  was  a  new  scheme  to  blacken 
Germany's  name  while  non-German  war 
criminals  wont  unpunished.  Nazi  war  crimes 
are  shrugged  off  as  aberrations,  which  Aus- 
trian N:izls  knew  nothing  about. 

Like  the  MSI  In  Italy,  the  League  of  Inde- 
pendents and  the  Freedom  Party  have 
dreamed  of  playing  a  balanoe-of-power  role 
In  the  Austrian  Parliament.  But  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  and  the  Socialists,  which  run 
neck-and-neck  In  elections,  have  found  It 
m'.re  profitable  to  rule  the  country  In  coali- 
tion. Both  major  parties  have  consistently 
ignored  Austria's  role  during  the  Hitler  pe- 
riod. Since,  out  of  a  population  of  7  million. 
537.000  Austrlans  were  registered  Nazis  and 
700.000  boys  and  girls  belonged  to  Hitler 
youth  movements,  former  Nazis  became  re- 
spectable .-(gain  by  universal  consent  within 
a  tew  years  after  the  war:  consequently,  they 
have  felt  little  need  for  their  own  party. 

In  1949  the  Independenta  took  12  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  and  16  seats  in  the  Par- 
lliunent;  this  success  has  never  been  matched 
by  the  Freedom  Party,  which  polled  315.000 
votes  and  gained  8  scats  In  the  1962  national 
elections.  In  Vienna,  in  October  1964.  the 
party  received  fewer  than  60.000  of  the  mil- 
lion votes  cast. 

Other  countries:  Outside  of  Germany. 
Austria,  and  Italy,  neo-Nazi  parties,  what- 
ever their  national  political  pretensions,  are 
seldom  able  to  elect  candidates.  England's 
Union  of  British  Fascists  (Oswald  Mosley's 
party),  for  instance,  had  30  candidates  In 
the  latest  London  municipal  elections.  In 
the  districts  most  plagued  by  racial  troubles. 
They  faUed  to  win  a  single  seat.  After  a 
disastrous  experience  some  years  ago,  Scan- 
dinavian neo-Nazi  parties  stopped  present- 
ing candidates  Holland,  too.  has  no  group 
worth  mentioning. 

Belgium's  neo-Nazis  are  also  without  elec- 
toral strength,  but  wartime  collaborators 
have  found  a  home  In  the  Volksunle,  a 
Flemish  Nationalist  Party  hostile  to  the  pres- 
ent  unified  national  regime  and  Its  Institu- 
tions.    Volksunle  preaches  greater  federal- 


'VVhen    the   editors   of   Germany's    gadfly 
weekly    Der    Spiegel    wrote    that    military 


maneuvers  had  proven  the  armed  forces  un- 
ready for  combat.  Strauss  ordered  them 
arrested  for  treason.  Without  Informing 
the  Minister  of  Justice  he  requested  the 
Spanish  police  to  pick  up  one  editor  vaca- 
tioning there.  These  tactics,  so  reminiscent 
of  Nazi  days,  aroused  a  storm  of  protest. 
Strauss  at  first  denied  his  actions,  later 
admitted  them.  To  quiet  criticism,  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  dropped  Strauss  from  the 
Cabinet. 
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ism.  calls  for  amnesty  for  collaborators,  and 
seeks  to  exacerbate  the  split  between  the 
French-speaking  Walloons  and  the  Flemish 
segment  of  the  country.  During  the  war, 
the  Germans  treated  the  Flemish  more  fa- 
vorably than  the  French-speaking  Belgians, 
and  the  majority  of  Belgian  collaboration- 
ists were  Flemish.  In  1949.  the  Flemish  na- 
tionalists reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
Vlaamse  Concentratie,  which  managed  to 
garner  103,000,  or  2  percent,  of  the  national 
Belgian  vote.  In  1954,  this  group  changed 
ita  name  to  the  Volksunle  and  won  a  scat  m 
the  Parliament.  In  1961.  It  polled  182.000 
votes,  electing  5  deputies  and  2  senators;  and 
in  May  1965.  Volksunle  more  than  doubled 
its  1961  vote,  electing  13  deputies  and  4 
senators. 

A  new  nationalist  party  may  be  In  the 
offing  In  France;  the  candidate  is  already  at 
hand.  Jean-Louis  Tlxier-Vignancourt  is  a 
57-year-oId,  bronze-voiced  lawyer  whose 
background  holds  attractions  for  several 
rightist  groups.  He  appeals  to  the  Petain- 
lsts because  he  was  an  Assistant  Minister  m 
P^taln's  Vichy  government;  to  OAS  elements 
for  his  legal  defense  of  leaders  such  as  Gen. 
Raoul  Salan;  and  to  the  former  colons  of 
north  Africa  and  the  French  repatriates 
from  Algiers.  Oran.  Tunis,  and  Casablanca 
for  having  defended  their  cause.  He  is  also 
acceptable  to  oldlime  French  ultras-  and 
anti-Semltas — the  Royallsu,  Action  Fran- 
caise,  and  the  anti-Dreyfusards — and  Is 
favored  by  the   "activist"  neo-Pascist  groups 

EPREAOmc    RICiHTWING    IDEAS 

While  the  organized  right  has  been  shrink- 
ing and  fumbling  about  for  new  formula- 
tions, the  circulation  of  rlghtwlng  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books  has  been  grow- 
ing. 

A  recent  register  of  neo-Nazi  militarist  and 
nationalist  literature  in  West  Germany  ana- 
lyzes some  80  publishers,  periodicals,  and 
book  clubs  dealing  In  the  works  of  former 
Nazis,  ex-generals,  and  right  radicals.  Among 
the  featured  authors  are  the  widow  of  Joa- 
chim von  Rlbbentrop,  Panzer  SS  Gen 
Kurt  Meyer.  Otto  Skorzeny,  and  Oswald  Mos- 
ley.  Owners  of  the  publishing  houses  Include 
Helmut  Suendermann.  a  former  Goebbels 
deputy  and  head  of  the  prolific  Druffel  Verlag 
publishing  house,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Grabert. 
author  of  "Volk  ohne  Puehrung,"  a  book 
which  was  declared  subversive  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1958. 

One  writer  frequently  quoted  by  the  right- 
ist propagandists  is  an  American  historian. 
Dr.  David  Hoggan.  who  taught  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College  and  was  a  research  fellow 
at  the  Hoover  Institute.  His  898-page  book. 
"The  Enforced  'War."  casts  the  British  as  the 
villains  who  caused  World  War  II.  and  Hit- 
ler as  their  victim.  Despite  a  price  of  $12  per 
cojjy,  his  book  reached  the  national  nonflc- 
tlon  bestseller  list  in  Germany,  where  It  Is 
now  in  its  fifth  printing.  It  is  also  sched- 
uled for  publication  In  Prance. 

The  top  right-radical  weekly  paper  In  Ger- 
iruiny  Is  the  Deutsche  National  Zeltung  und 
Sold.itcn  Zeltung  (NZ) .  published  by  32-year- 
old  Gerhard  Frey.  who  shows  great  Imagina- 
tion in  handling  hackneyed  Nazi  themes 
With  emotional  appeal,  racy  language,  and 
innuendo.  NZ  addresses  Itself  to  lateiit  Ger- 
man frustrations  and  resentmenta.  It  calls 
for  return  of  Germany's  lost  lands,  labels  the 
wartime  bombings  of  Dresden  and  Hiroshima 
as  Allied  war  crimes,  and  repeats  Hoggan's 
thesis  of  British  war  responsibility. 

A    CROWING    CHORt-s 

In  France,  as  In  Germany,  the  rlghtwlng's 
most  notable  achievement  has  been  the 
growth  of  Its  press  and  publications.  In 
March  1964.  several  French  ultra  groups — 
Poujade's  Frnterltc  Prancaise,  Colonel  Trln- 
quler's  Association  for  Study  of  Reform  of 
the  State.  Europe  Action,  and  the  Center  of 
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S  k::jI  studies— attempted  to  set  up  a  llal- 
50!i  oRice.  The  efTort  fatlpd  because  the  only 
point  of  unity  was  mutual  hatred  of  De 
Gaulle.  An  extreme  rightist  literary  group, 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Edouurd  Dru- 
mond.  formed  late  In  1963.  seems  destined 
for  greater  durability.  The  group  Includes 
virtually  every  Important  ultranationallst 
French  writer,  .imong  them  Maurice  Bar- 
deche:  Xavier  Vallat.  former  Commissioner 
for  Jewish  Affairs  under  the  Vichy  regime  and 
editor  of  Aspects  de  la  Prance;  editor  Do- 
minique Venner  of  Europe  Action;  Pierre 
Dominique  of  Rlvarol;  and  publisher  Henri 
Coston. 

France  has  no  outstanding  rightwlng 
weekly.  e.uch  as  the  NZ  in  Germany,  and  the 
veteran  Rlvarol  and  Aspect*  de  la  Prance 
have  dropped  slightly  in  circulation,  with  a 
current  re:idershlp  of  about  42,000  and  23,000 
respectively.  But  two  new  and  successful 
publications  ha\e  appeared  since  1963:  Eu- 
rope Action,  a  monthly  magazine  with  a  cir- 
culation of  about  25.000  In  France  and  Ger- 
many which.  In  addition  t.<3  tr^  regular  pub- 
lication. Issues  weekly  newsletters  and  spe- 
cial booklets;  and  Cahlers  Universltaires.  a 
university-student  publication  of  profes- 
sional caliber.  The  3-year-old  popular  week- 
ly. Minute,  with  a  circulation  of  about  150,- 
000.  often  voices  rightwlng  themes. 

Rightwlng  heroes  are  getting  a  greater 
play  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  two 
decades.  With  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
sta't  of  World  War  I  in  1964,  articles  about 
Marshal  Petain,  hero  of  Verdun  and  later 
head  of  the  Nazi-controlled  Vichy  Govern- 
ment, sprouted  everywhere.  Tile  campaign 
to  transfer  his  remains  to  the  French  mili- 
tary cemetery  at  Drouamont  gained  new  in- 
tensity, and  his  portrait  was  featured  on  the 
covers  of  record  albums  and  the  front  pages 
of  many  major  weeklies. 

An  Impressive  number  of  rightwlng  books 
were  published  In  Prance  In  1963  and  1964, 
Including  the  notebooks  of  Charles  Maurras, 
Intellectual  mentor  for  many  rightists.  More 
than  a  dozen  current  record  albums  glorify 
French  collaborators,  the  OAS.  Salan,  and 
Celine,  and  reylve  the  songs  of  the  Spanish 
Falangists  and  the  old  German  and  Nari 
armies.  One  record,  quite  popular  among 
students.  Interlards  excerpts  from  speeches 
by  Hitler,  Gocrlng,  and  other  Nazi  spokesmen 
among  Nazi  and  German  war  songs;  the 
blurb  on  the  Jacket  stresses  the  fact  that 
Hitler  came  to  power  through  democratic 
elections.  Jean  Marie  de  Pen,  a  former  Pou- 
Jade  aide,  and  two  Vichy  regime  collaborators 
control  a  lucrative  record  company, that  pro- 
duces these  novelty  items.  The  Llbralrle  de 
L'Amltle  (Friendship  Library!  In  Paris  Is  a 
busy  distribution  center  for  such  material. 
This  renewed  interest  in  World  Wars  I 
and  II  Is  warmly  welcomed  by  all  the  right- 
radical  groups,  for  It  offers  them  another  op- 
portunity to  Impress  the  youth  and  to  argue 
for  a  rewriting  of  history. 

CONCLireiON 

On  the  surface,  the  status  of  neonazism 
two  decades  after  Hitler's  defeat' bcems  to 
offer  Its  adherents  scant  encouragement. 
The  number  of  activists  appears  to  be  r'e- 
creaslng.  the  seasoned  leaders  are  fading,  and 
no  uniaed  international  movement  Is  In 
sight. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  themes,  slogans, 
and  pscudascientlflc  arguments  of  the  radi- 
cal right  seem  to  exert  a  potent  attraction 
for  young  people,  especially  the  intellectuals. 
The  rlsmg  popularity  of  publications  and  re- 
cordings ennobling  Nazis  and  nazlsm  could 
Indicate  a  growing  receptivity  to  their  basic 
Ideal  ogy. 

A  new  and  serious  element  Is  the  Arab 
League's  secret  aid  to  various  groupings  of 
neo-Nazis.  Arab  resources  may  well  deter- 
mine the  future  of  many  now-obscure  con- 
spirators—and their  intended  victims. 


Some  observers  believe  that  the  neo-Nazis 
and  right  radicals  are  currently  In  a  period 
of  hibernation  from  which  they  will  one  day 
emerge  in  force.  Others  doubt  that  great 
numbers  of  supporters  can  ever  again  be 
rallied  to  such  a  cause.  There  Is  general 
agreement,  however,  that  It  the  relatively 
stable  climate  of  present-day  Europe  should 
be  disturbed  by  social,  economic,  or  political 
crisis,  extremist  groups  would  gain  consider- 
ably In  strength  and  Influence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield,  under  the  bill,  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  TMr,  PellI 
may  require. 


SUPERVISION    OVER    CENTRAL.    IN- 
TELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ways been  of  the  belief  that  some  sort 
of  closer  supervision  should  be  exercised 
over  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
than  is  presently  the  case.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  cosponsored  bills  calling  for 
so-called  congressional  "watchdog"  com- 
mittees. 

I  well  recall  during  the  Bay  of  Pigs  the 
acceptance  of  the  generally  held  belief 
that  those  individuals  and  activities  con- 
nected with  intelligence  estimates  should 
be  separated  from  those  who  plan  and 
execute  operations.  This  would  mean 
that  intelligence  estimates  will  not  be 
cut  to  the  cloth  of  those  who  would  like 
to  engage  in  operations.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  this  has  not  been  done. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  cannot  announce  its 
triumps,  I  do  believe  that  fiom  the  nega- 
tive viewpoint  the  article  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Karnow  in  the  Providence  Journal  of 
September  7,  1965,  might  be  of  Interest 
to  my  colleagues.  It  outlines  various 
abortive  projects  of  the  CIA  in  the  Far 
East,  apparently  often  the  result  of  the 
nonseparation  of  intelligence  analysis 
from  the  execution  of  operations.  And 
I  believe  that  the  reading  of  it  will  em- 
phasize the  need  foi  tighter  controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Karnow  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Record   of  CIA   in   Southeast  Asia   Places 

0.S.  Name  in  Disrepi.tt 

(By  Stanley  Karnow i 

WASinNCTON. — In  a  petulant  mood  one 
day  last  week.  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
of  Singapore,  unfolded  an  intriguing  glimpse 
of  history.  Late  In  1960,  he  disclosed,  a  Cen- 
tral IntelUgency  Agency  operative  had  of- 
fered him  a  $3  million  bribe  to  conceal  a 
bungled  American  espionage  attempt.  The 
shadowy  affair  Involved  girls,  too— or.  as 
Prune  Minister  Lee  put  It,  "Like  James  Bond, 
only  not  so  good." 

A  House  subcommittee  on  foreign  affairs 
led  by  Clement  Zablocki,  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat Is  scheduled  to  begin  a  closed  Inquiry 
Into  what  happened  in  Singapore  tomorrow. 

But  what  happened  In  Singapore,  though 
rather  embarrassing,  was  relatively  innocu- 
ous compared  to  a  clumsier  assortment  of 
other  covert  American  efforts  in  southeast 
Asia  over  the  years.     For  example: 

In  Burma,  more  than  a  decade  ago.  U.S. 
secret  agents  striving  to  Influence  Burmese 
political  leanings  were  somehow  sidetracked 
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into  the  more  rewarding  pursuit  of  opium 
trading. 

In  Cambodia.  U.S.  secret  agents  were  In- 
directly Involved  In  an  abortive  coup  d'eut 
contrived  to  overthrow  Prince  Slhanouk'i 
government. 

In  Indonesia.  US.  secret  agents  backed  s 
desultory  rebellion  aimed  at  undermlniag 
President  Sukarno. 

In  Laos.  US.  secret  agents*  oper&tiooi 
ranged  from  stuffing  ballot  boxes  to  bulwark- 
ing a  full-scale  military  offensive  by  insur- 
gents against  the  country  capital. 

None  of  the  operations  succeeded  In  anv 
signiflcant  long-range  sense.  Some  Ber\'ed  lo 
Justify  local  leaders'  doubts  or  hostility  to- 
ward the  United  States  and  nearly  every- 
where In  southeast  Asia,  though  supposedly 
clandestine.  American  covert  activities  wer< 
widely  known. 

INCENIOtrS  PLAN  IS    PAILOKE 

The  first  of  these  earnest  efforts,  back  In 
the  1950's.  was  focused  on  the  Ungled 
Jungles  of  northwest  Burma.  Defeated  by 
the  Communists  in  China,  bands  of  Chinese 
Nationalist  troops  had  retreated  Into  tliis 
area,  where  they  became  brisk  opium  trudKs 
It  was  considered,  however,  that  they  mighl 
perform  a  nobler  purpose. 

As  It  does  now.  Burma  in  those  days 
adhered  to  a  neutralist  line.  But  neutral- 
ism,  Insisted  the  then  Secretary  of  Stait 
John  Foster  Dulles,  was  not  only  Immoral, 
but  shortsighted.  Tlius  a  clever  schftne 
was  elaborated  to  help  the  Burmese  see  the 
light. 

The  remnant  Chinese  Nationalists  WDuia 
be  inspired  to  provoke  Communist  China 
into  attacking  Burma,  thereby  forcing  the 
Burmese  to  seek  salvation  In  the  Western 
camp.  Ingenious  as  It  was,  the  plan  workm 
poorly. 

For  one  thing,  the  Americans  assigned  to 
supply  the  Nationalists  w'th  weapons  ana 
gold  enlisted  the  aid  of  Ge;i.  Phao  Srlyanod, 
the  police  chief  of  neighboring  Thailand 
But  Chief  Phao.  a  leading  narcotics  dealer. 
cared  little  about  Internatloiial  politics.  He 
simply  wanted  to  latch  on  to  the  National- 
ists opium. 

And  under  his  aegis,  an  operation  origi- 
nally dedicated  to  saving  Burmese  souls  sooQ 
degenerated  into  a  lucrative  narcotics  traf- 
fic. Aircraft  mobilized  to  supply  the  Na- 
tionalists were  employed  mostly  to  transport 
opium,  and  several  American  agents,  un,'ible 
to  resist  temptation,  eagerly  Joined  in  the 
smuggling.  Finally,  In  1953,  Gen.  "Wild 
Bill"  Donovan  went  out  to  Bangkok,  osten- 
sibly as  U.S.  Ambassador,  effectively  to  clean 
up  the  mess. 

CIA  REMAINS  t7NDETC!tS£0 

The  whole  maneuver,  dubiously  conceived 
and  artlessly  executed,  had  Inevitable  reper- 
cussions. Blaming  the  United  States  tat 
supporting  the  Chinese  Natlonaltsts  on  their 
territory,  the  Burmese  renounced  American 
aid  and  came  close  to  quitting  the  United 
Nations.  For  other  motives  as  well,  Burma 
has  since  found  an  accommodation  to  Com- 
munist China  more  advantageous. 

The  alwrtive  Burmese  experience  did  not 
deter  further  convert  efforts,  however.  In 
1958,  a  .'iomewhat  different  sort  of  tactic 
was  initiated  against  another  uncooperntlve 
leader,  Cambodia's  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

Financed  by  U.S.  funds  and  equipment. 
a  team  of  South  Vietnamese  operatives 
Joined  Cambodian  rebels  in  attempting  to 
overthrow  Prince  Sihanouk  and  replace  him 
with  Dap  Chuon,  then  the  Cambodian  Min- 
ister of  Security,  The  plot  fell  apart  when 
loyal  Cambodian  troops  Invaded  the  rebel 
headquarters,  killed  Dap  Chuon,  and  df;- 
covered  among  the  Insurgents  a  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  employee. 

Only  a  month  before.  Prince  Sihanouk  had 
publicly   praised   U.S.   aid   and    denied  an; 
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ir.ientlon  of  flirting  with  communism. 
.Uter  the  plot  against  him.  he  promptly 
recognized  Red  China  and  rejected  a  new 
offer  of  American  assistance,  terming  it 
■suspicious." 

About  the  same  time,  U.S.  operatives  began 
10  cost  an  eye  toward  Indonesia,  where  local 
;irmy  commanders  scattered  across  the  far- 
Hung  archipelago  were  rumbling  against 
President  Sukarno's  government.  Some  ob- 
jected to  growing  Communist  strength. 
jthers  had  regional  grievances. 

.4s  rebellions  spread  through  Sumatra, 
Eaai.  Java,  and  other  outlying  areas.  Secretary 
nt  Sinte  Dulles  intruded  with  the  opinion 
■hat  the  United  States  wished  for  Indonesia 
a  ri'gune  that  "reflects  the  real  interests  and 
dfJlres  of  the  people,"  Against  the  opposl- 
Ti,)i!  of  American  diplomats  in  Jakarta,  covert 
I  .■;  support  for  the  rebels  started  to  flow 
luth  from  buses  in  Formosa  and  the  Phll- 
ipp.nes.  One  American  pilot,  Allan  Lawrence 
p.:)pe,  was  shot  down  while  on  a  bombing 
tnis&ion  over  Indonesia. 

TURNING  point  FOR  BfKARNO? 

Undercover  United  States  help  to  the  Indo- 
r.esian  rebels  was  never  extensive,  it  seems. 
It  WLis  enough,  however,  to  reinforce  Su- 
Sarno's  distrust  of  the  United  States.  Some 
analysts  believe  it  was  a  turning  point,  after 
which  Indonesian-American  relations  have 
steadily  slid  downhill. 

By  contract,  CIA  operatives  fanned  out 
thruugh  prinutive  Laos  with  the  authority 
of  game  wardens  in  a  national  park.  They 
selected  and  subsidized  local  political  leaders 
and  .actuated  uprisings.  They  so  rigged  the 
.\pril  1960,  elections  that  all  the  contested 
seats  were  won  by  right  wingers. 

In  one  constituency  their  chosen  candidate 
received  18.000  votes,  while  his  pro-Commu- 
ntst  opponent  polled  only  4, 

Later  In  1960,  while  a  State  Department 
!p-l!esman  warned  that  civil  war  would  only 
help  the  Communists,  a  team  of  covert 
American  advisers  engineered  General 
Phouml  Nosavan's  drive  against  Vientiane, 
the  seat  of  the  neutralist  government  headed 
by  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  One  effect  of 
the  turmoil  was  to  open  the  way  for  Soviet 
intervention  In  Laos. 

After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster.  President 
Kennedy  fortified  a  watchdc>g  committee  to 
supervise  CIA  activities,  and  the  day  of 
romantic  undercover  operations  waned,  but 
there  Is  still  talk  in  Washington  of  putting 
the  CIA  under  some  kind  of  Arm  surveillance. 

And  OS  Prime  Minister  Lea  Kuan  Yew  re- 
flected In  his  Singapore  charge,  the  notion 
itill  persists  that  U,S.  policy  in  southeast 
.%sla  Is  planned  and  activated  by  characters 
out  of  Ian  Fleming  novels — only  not  so  good. 
In  the  popular  image,  these  characters  topple 
governments,  subvert  leaders  and  seduce 
dragon  ladles. 

But  whether  the  Image  Is  always  true  or 
sometimes  exaggerated,  U.S.  policy  Is  often  a 
victim  of  its  image. 


njRNISHING  OF  ARMS  TO  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
•"ho  have  been  concerned  with  the  giving 
of  arms  to  neighboring  countries  who  are 
hostile  to  each  other,  such  as  India  and 
Pakistan,  Greece  and  Turkey,  have  the 
Wisdom  of  our  concern  confirmed  by 
the  present  war  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan. 

While  I  fully  believe  in  the  importance 
of  educational  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world.  I  continue  to  believe  that  our 
encouragement  of  the  militarj-  develop- 
ment of  these  nations  is  a  self-defeating 


policy  on  our  part  In  Latin  America  we 
find  the  milltai'y  assistance  often  used  as 
a  means  of  perpetuating  the  oligarchies, 
or  providing  the  means  for  militarj'  or 
nondemocratic  groups  to  perpetuate 
coups  overturning  popularly  elected  gov- 
ernments. 

A  list  of  the  nations  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  where  this  has  occurred  is  very 
long  indeed  in  this  regard. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  exercising  restraint  when  it  comes  to 
giving  military  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  or  to  neighboring 
hostile  pairs  of  nations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  from  this  week's  Newsweek, 
showing  who  give  what  arms  to  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  an  article  by  Mr,  Stan- 
ley Karnow  that  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arms:  Who  supplied  what 
[From  Newsweek,  Sept.  30,  USSJ 
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IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  13.  1965) 
A     Catuog     of     Past     Esibarrassments — 
Kashmoi  Clash  Poin-ts  Up  Dh-emsia  In- 
volving U.S.  Weapons  Aid  Assoad 

I  By  Stanley  Karnow  I 
The  angry  shots  being  fired  across  the 
Kashmir  lowlands  and  the  hot  Punjab  plains 
are  causing  anguished  echoes  In  Washington. 
For  the  warring  Indians  and  Pakistanis  are 
both  armed  with  US.  equipment  originally 
intended  not  to  aggravate  old  antagonisms, 
but  as  protection  against  Soviet  or  Chinese 
Communist  aggression. 

Thus,  the  clash  currently  shaking  South 
Asia  indirectly  dramatizes  an  American  di- 
lemma— whether  the  United  States  can  effec- 
tively supervise  its  foreign  military  aid. 

The  problem  is  not  new.  Over  the  past 
decade,  the  United  States  has  endowed  nearly 
60  nations  with  more  than  820  billion  worth 
of  military  hardware,  ranging  from  revolvers 
to  missiles.  The  recipient  countries  have 
all  vowed,  among  other  conditions,  to  use 
American  weapons  only  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. 

Tet  several  foreign  governments,  measur- 
ing their  defense  needs  by  their  own  yard- 
sticks, have  betrayed  US,  objectives.  And 
the  United  States,  though  disclaiming  guilt, 
has  often  borne  the  onus  for  the  Ill-advised 
actions  of  its  allies. 

Here  Is  a  partial  catalog  of  VS.  embar- 
rassments: 

American  material  delivered  to  the  French 
under  North  Atlantic  Treaty  agreements  was 


wielded  against  Algerian  nationalists,  there- 
by creating  the  pervasive  Impression  la  Africa 
that  the  United  States  supported  French 
policy, 

American  weapons  given  to  Portugal  under 
NATO  accords  were  used  to  repress  Angola 
Insurgents, 

In  Cyprus,  both  Greeks  and  Turks  rein- 
forced their  positions  with  U.S.  equipment 

which  they  will  undoubtedly  also  employ  if 
they  attack  each  other. 

American  tanks  rumbling  through  Latm 
American  capitals  have  served  to  overthrow 
governments  painfully  nurtured  by  the 
United  States. 

American  aid  weapons  supplied  to  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  were  surreptitiously 
shipped  to  remnant  Kuomintang  guerrillas 
In  North  Burma  In  an  apparent  effort  to 
exacerbate  a  tense  situation  In  southeast 
Asia  in  late  1960. 

American-armed  South  Vietnamese  police 
under  the  late  president  Ngo  DInh  Diem's 
regime  transported  Buddhists  and  students  to 
Jail  in  American  trucks  bearing  the  U  S. 
handclasp  emblem. 

In  aiding  India  and  Pakistan,  the  United 
States  tacitly  acknowledged  that  military  as- 
sistance might  Ignite  an  explosion.  The'pro- 
gram  to  build  up  PaklsUn's  armed  force. 
InlUated  In  1954,  was  accomp,inled  by  an  as- 
siuflnce  to  India  that  the  Umted  States  would 
take  appropriate  action  if  American  weapons 
were  used  against  her.  American  miutary 
aid  to  India,  started  In  1962.  was  clearly  ear- 
marked for  "defense  against  outright  Chinese 
aggression." 

Since  then.  Pakistan's  $1.2  bUlion  worth  of 
U.S.  military  material  has  included  Patton 
and  Sherman  tanks  as  well  as  the  latest  F-104 
Jet  fighters  equipped  with  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles. India's  far  more  modest  allocation  — 
an  estimated  880  million— has  largely  con- 
•.fitsted  of  communications  equipment,  am- 
munition, blankets,  and  weapons  for  moun- 
tain warfare. 

Now  and  again  In  the  piist,  lone  voices 
pointed  to  the  volatile  nature  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  As  far  back  as  the  mld-1950's. 
Ambassador  to  India  Chester  Bowles  argued 
that  military  aid  to  Pakistan  would  heighten 
the  danger  of  conflict.  As  recently  as  last 
March,  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  warned  that  continued  mllltarv  as- 
sistance to  both  India  and  Pakistan  "in- 
creases the  possibility  of  war  between  them." 
Now  that  wars  has  erupted,  the  United 
States  has  taken  .some  forms  of  appropriate 
action.  It  has  halted  the  ships  carrying 
additional  American  hardware  to  the  sub- 
continent. It  Is  also  losing  its  military  as- 
sistance treaties  with  both  belligerants"  as  a 
legal  lever  for  diplomatic  Involvement  in  the 
situation. 

But  while  a  crlmewave  provokes  loud  ap- 
peals for  law  enforcement,  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  In  south  Asia  h.is  Inspired  sur- 
prisingly little  discussion  about  ways  to  limit 
the  use  of  American  weapons  abroad.  In 
some  quarters,  however,  questions  have  been 
raised.  Can  the  Umted  States  prevent  the 
violation  of  Its  military  aid  agreements?  If 
so,  how?    If  not,  why  not? 

The  range  of  answers  varies  widely— and 
many  answers  generate  fresh  questions. 

A  critic  of  military  aid  who  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  shave  appropriation  last  June, 
Senator  Frank  Chlirch.  Democrat  of  Idaho, 
says:  "I  oppose  the  way  we've  institution- 
alized and  globalized  our  military  assistance 
programs.  We  should  only  give  aid  where 
the  Communist  threat  Is  direct  and  immedi- 
ate, as  in  Korea.  Vietnam,  or  India  when  the 
Chinese  invaded." 

Unrealistic,  coimters  a  Pentagon  official. 
"Military  aid  Isn't  merely  providing  weapons. 
Troops  need  training,  and  there's  no  time  for 
that  when  the  threat  Is  immediate.  There's 
really  no  way  to  control  our  arms  abroad. 
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Our  hardware  may   be  misused,    but  that's 
a  risk  we  must  take." 

That  Pemago  view.  In  turn,  draws  Are 
from  a  Congressman  who  complains  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  Is 
now  selllnf?  arms  abroad  "the  way  he  used 
to  peddle  Fords."  Besides  distributing  mili- 
tary aid,  the  Pentagon's  weapons  mer- 
chants— ^grandly  called  the  OfBce  for  Inter- 
national Logistics  Negotiations — have  sold 
$9  billion  worth  of  military  hardware  over 
the  past  4  years,  thus  stemming  some  of  the 
U.S.  gold  drain. 

About  90  percent  of  the  Pentagon  sales 
go  to  Western  Europe.  "If  they  don't  buy 
from  us,  "  argues  a  Pentagon  official,  "they'll 
buy  from  somebody  else," 

To  several  oflicials.  the  proliferation  of 
US.  arms  around  the  world  reflects  a  lack  of 
selectivity  in  American  defense  pacts.  The 
United  States  actuated  the  creation  of  such 
groups  as  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (SEATO)  and  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  ( CENTO  i  lu  the  Middle  East, 
hoping  that  Its  members  would  face  the 
threrit  of  communism  together. 

"But  we  found,"  submits  a  State  Depart- 
ment specialist,  "that  many  allies  cared  less 
about  the  cold  war  than  about  their  pa- 
rochial Interests  We're  observing  now  that 
Pakistan  fears  India  much  more  than  she 
ever  feared  China  or  Russia,  Knowingly  or 
not.  we  armed  her  to  tight  India,  not  com- 
munism " 

For  still  other  officials,  the  question  goes 
beyond  the  use  of  weapons  to  the  very  issue 
of  disarm.-onent,  "Our  efforts  at  di.«iarma- 
ment  started  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  scale." 
contends  one  expert  "Since  World  War  It. 
rifles  and  machineguns  have  killed  more 
people  than  our  atomic  bombs  on  Japan. 
We  ahoiUd  be  dlscu.sslng  the  limitation  of 
conventional  weapons  In  disarmament  talks. 
"But  so  many  countries  that  want  the 
United  States  and  .Soviet  Union  to  disarm 
refuse  to  disarm  themselves.  Maintaining 
armies  lends  them  a  feeling  of  strength." 

Perhaps  the  Indians  and  Pakistanis  would 
have  never  clashed  If  our  military  aid  hadn't 
given  them  the  Illusion  that  they  were  strong 
enough  to  wage  war." 


DESCALATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  when  it 
come.s  to  Vietnam  tiiere  iias  been  a  great 
deal  of  tallc  in  the  past  of  escalation. 
JJow  r  am  glad  to  see  that  the  word 
"descalation"  is  coming  more  in  vogue. 
In  this  connection  I  must  congratulate 
President  Johnson  and  the  administra- 
tion in  the  unswerving,  determined  way 
in  which  they  probe  for  peace. 

Not  only  does  he  seek  to  descalate.  but 
iust  as  we  seek  de.scalation  in  the  future 
in  Vietnam,  so  that  descalation  can  only 
be  achieved  if  the  Communists  also  prac- 
tice it. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  into  the  Recorb  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  'Vork  Times,  which 
not  only  spells  out  descalation  steps  that 
have  been  taken,  but  by  the  very  use  of 
the  term  makes  the  word  "descalation" 
o£5cial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Desc.nlatiox  in  Vietnam 

For  more  than  10  years  the  United  States 
has  been  following  a  policy  of  escalation  In 
Its  military  commitment  In  Vietnam.  Now 
It  has  apparently  decided  to  explore  whether 
descalation  might  not  offer  a  more  promising 
approach  to  a  settlement  of  the  southeast 
Asian   conflict.     The   efforts   Washington   Is 


currently  making  In  this  direction  represent 
an  invaluable  addition  to  the  numerous  otiier 
peace  feelers  that  have  been  and  still  are  be- 
ing undertaken 

The  newest  proposal,  as  Times  diplomatic 
correspondent  Max  Frankel  reports.  Is  that 
Hanoi  withdraw  some  or  all  of  the  325th 
North  Vietnamese  Division  it  has  sent  Into 
South  Vietnam.  In  return  for  a  reduction  or 
cessation  of  American  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. This  report  clarlfles  the  American  offer 
of  August  8— revealed  In  Britain's  white  paper 
yesterday — to  Initiate  another  perhaps  more 
prolonged  pause  In  the  bombing  as  quid  pro 
quo  for  an  appropriate  and  commensurate 
m'lUary  step  by  North  Vietnam 

There  is  little  reason,  of  course,  to  be  over- 
optlmlstlc  about  the  new  approach  at  this 
stage.  No  reply  has  yet  come  from  Hanoi  and 
many  past  attempts  have  failed.  Tlie  British 
white  paper  details  In  62  documents  the 
Innumerable  attempts  that  have  been  made 
since  February  by  London,  Washington,  and 
other  governments  to  bring  about  talks.  All 
have  been  fiercely  rejected  by  Peiplng  and — 
occasionally  after  hesitation — by  Hanoi. 
"Tet."  as  the  official  British  commentary 
points  out,  "there  Is  room  for  hope," 

There  have  been  a  number  of  recent  hints 
that  Interest  in  negotiations  may  be  reviving 
In  North  Vietn.im,  Hanoi  has  admitted  and 
held  discussions  with  envoys  from  Britain 
and  Ghana,  Secretary  General  Thant,  as  re- 
ported in  press  dispatches  earlier  this  week, 
has  made  tuidiscloscd  new  peace  proposals  to 
the  governments  most  concerned  at  the  re- 
quest of  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

The  substance  of  a  settlement — or  at  least 
Its  main  principles — Is  being  commented  on 
by  both  sides  in  unilateral  public  and  private 
statements  so  explicit  that  they  virtually 
take  on  the  form  of  preliminary  Informal  ex- 
changes. Thus,  President  Johnson  on  July 
28  offered  to  discuss  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong's  four-point  peace  proposals  of  April  8. 
And  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  replied  in  some  detail  on 
August  13  to  probing  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  French  scholar.  Phillipe  Devlllers.  In  a 
cabled  Interview  published  In  Le  Monde  of 
Paris.  The  North  Vietnamese  President  made 
It  clear  that,  when  the  time  comes.  Hanoi 
would  prefer  an  international  Geneva-style 
conference  rather  that  bilateral  negotiations 
with  Wa.shington.  He  Insisted  that  the 
United  States  actually  accept  the  four  points 
In  principle  before  a  conference  Is  held. 

For  the  most  part,  the  four  points  merely 
summarize  the  key  elements  In  the  1954  Ge- 
neva agreements,  which  President  Johnson 
has  said  the  United  States  also  accepts  as  the 
basis  for  a  settlement.  There  Is  one  difficult 
sticking  point.  The  Communists  have  added 
a  demand — not  in  the  Geneva  accords — that 
the  Saigon  Government  be  reconstituted  be- 
fore elections  are  held.  They  demand  a  coa- 
lition regime  in  which  the  Vletcong  would 
participate  and  even.  In  some  versions,  be 
given  a  decisive  voice. 

Negotiations.  If  opened,  could  go  on  for  a 
long  time.  Militarily,  both  sides  are  digging 
In  tor  a  long  war.  But  the  Increasing  evi- 
dence that  neither  can  win  a  victory  by  force 
of  arms  makes  a  political  settlement  essen- 
tial. DcscaK^rion  would  be  the  best  way  to 
begin. 


TRIBUTE  TO  G.  WILLIAM  MILLER, 
PRESIDENT.  TEXTRON.  INC, 
Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  at 
thi,3  time  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mi-. 
G.  William  Miller,  president  of  Textron, 
Inc..  whose  headquarters  are  in  Provi- 
dence in  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr,  Miller  has  recently  completed  his 
2-year  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Plans 
for  Progress  Advisory  Council,  which 
was  developed  through  the  President's 
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Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Miller  has  achieked  remarkable 
success  during  his  period  of  service  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  He  has 
brouchl  his  skills  and  talents,  as  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  eminent  young  busi- 
ness leaders,  to  bear  on  the  deeply  mean- 
ingful principles  of  equality  in  employ- 
ment. He  has  translated  these  princi- 
pies  into  reality  f.jr  the  betterment  of 
our  people  and  our  country. 

Under  his  leadership  the  numbei-  of 
ma.!or  participating  employer.?  in  ihe 
plans  for  progi-ess  program  increased 
from  approximately  100  companies  to 
more  than  300 — a  tripled  rate  of  m  ov  th 
now  encompassing  over  8'i  million  rtn- 
ployees  in  manufacturing  concerns,  i:: 
retail  firms,  in  banks  and  Insuianci- 
companies.  and  in  universities. 

In  commending  him  for  his  senice. 
President  Johnson  praised  Mr.  Miller  as 
an  "industrial  statesman."  as  a  "re- 
sourceful motivator  of  men,"  and  a.?  a 
"far-sighted  leader  in  the  search  for 
voluntai-y  solutions  to  the  unfinlphed 
requirement.?  of  a  free  society  based  on 
equal  opportunity. " 

Vice  President  Humphrev  has  similarly 
praised  Mr.  Miller  for  welding  into  a 
"vital  and  Uvely  proijram"  plans  for 
progress  and  for  "extending  its  effort,'^ 
and  interests  beyond  equal  employmer.' 
opportunity  to  community  relations,  to 
training  programs,  to  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation available  to  minority  citizen.s,  and 
to  relations  between  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  the  business  community" 
Mr.  Miller  has  given  abundant  evidenre 
of  his  public-spirited  qualities  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  Trust  Co..  a  commission- 
er of  the  Providence  Redevelopment 
Agency,  and  a  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Research  and  Design  Center, 
premised  on  the  future  gi'owth  and  im- 
provement of  our  State,  Indicating  h^ 
keen  interest  in  Rhode  Island  cultursl 
affairs.  Mr,  Miller  previously  served  a? 
a  director  and  Chairman  of  the  fund 
drive  of  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Orchestra, 

In  my  opinion  he  represents  a  combi- 
nation of  vigorous  and  imaginative  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  dedicated  public 
service — a  combination  of  particuia: 
value  to  our  country  in  these  times  and 
one  which  sets  an  exceptional  examplE 
for  others  to  follow. 

I  am  delighted  to  bring  Mr.  Millers 
achievements  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  extend  to  him  my  heartiest 
congratulations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  .111 
article  on  the  subject  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 

HoMPHEEY    Praises   Textron    PREStui-Nr 

Washington.— G,  William  Miller.  presiJcii: 
of  Textron.  Inc  .  was  praised  by  Vice  Pres;- 
dent  HvBEHT  H.  Humphrey  for  his  dedicn.'.e:i 
leadership  as  the  Providence  man  stepped 
down  yesterday  after  2  years  as  chnlrmnn 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  Plims  tar 
Progress. 

Mr.  HrMpHRET  said  that  under  Mr.  Millers 
leadership  the  program  to  raise  the  econoni^' 
status  of  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups 
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liad  been  made  vital  and  Uvely,  encompass- 
irx  JI3  companies  In  its  equal  employment 
opportunity  phase  and  extending  its  Inter- 
e-iu";  lieyond  jobs  to  community  relations, 
tr.^ining  programs,  quality  of  education  and 
reiiiilons  between  schools  and  colleges  and 
The  busmess  community, 

Mr  Miller  .=n!d  the  program  had  made  im- 
pressive and  substantial  gains  toward  greal- 
i.r  Job  opportunities  for  Negroes.  He  said 
t|-,e  number  of  nonwhlte  persons  employed 
Dy  the  participating  companies  had  In 
rrmsed  by  more  than  100,000  and  he  called  a 
71.4-perceut  gain  In  salaried  or  white  collar 
jobs  liie  most  impressive  achievement. 

From  103  comp.inies  2  years  ago,  he  said 
the  number  of  participants  had  increased  to 
3U  firms  employing  a  total  of  8.600.000  per- 
soi\-- 

Chnrles  E.  Spahr.  president  of  the  .Stand- 
,ird  Oil  Co..  of  Ohio,  succeeded  Mr,  Miller  yes- 
rerdav  as  National  Advisory  Council  Chair- 
man 


NATIONAL      BROADCASTTNG      CO.'S 
"WHITE  PAPER" 
.Mr,  PELL.     Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
.t:o,  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  de- 
•,oted  its  entire  evening  of  prime  pro- 
gram time  to  a  sweeping  and  searching 
analysis    of    U.S.    foreign    policy    since 
Woild  War  n.    The  marathon  program, 
prpscnt«d  under  the  title  of  an  "Ameri- 
can White  Paper,"  was  an  extremely  in- 
fo'.Erting  and  informative  presentation. 
!r  touched  all  of  the  great  moments  in 
world  affairs  for  the  last  20  years — the 
birth  of  the  atomic  age,  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  Korean 
i\ar,  the  Hungarian  revolution  and  the 
genesis  of  the  present  crisis  in  Asia.    The 
visual  reconstruction  of  this  turbulent 
era  evoked  poignant  memories  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  new  perspective  to  all  of 
us  who  have  lived  through  these  events. 
As  the  press  reviews  indicated,  there 
are   inevitable    technical   problems    in- 
lolved  in  the  conception  and  presenta- 
tion of  a  program  of  such  vast  scope  and 
content,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
liioblems  are  of  secondary  concern.    The 
leal  significance  of  last  night's  effort  by 
NBC  was  the  fact  that  a  major  network 
Fet  aside  the  usual  consideration  of  pub- 
lic response  and  attempted  to  give  a  sef^ 
ous  and  responsible  treatment  to  a  whole 
.sector  of  history  that  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered in  panoramic  fashion.    It  was  an 
e\cellent  effort  and  the  public  is  the  bet- 
ter informed  for  having  seen  it.    I  hope 
there  will   be  many  more,   but  at  this 
time  NBC   deserves   the  a^jplause   and 
thanks  of  us  all  for  having  ventured  into 
the  depths  of  a  difficult  matter.    Finally. 
Mr,  President.  I  arsk  unanimous  consent 
that  Jack  Gould's  review  of  the  program 
in  New   York   Times    and   also   Bernie 
Harrison's   review   in   the   Washington 
Evening  Star,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
Dt  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

T\"  Foreign  Po:,ict — NBC  Deserves  Credit 
FOR  A. Good  Try,  bdt  Topic  Needs  Deeper 
Treatment 

(By  Jack  Gould) 

A  network  that  cancels  on  entire  evening's 

regular  schedule   for  a  3', -hour  consldera- 

:ion  of  0  S.  foreign  policy  since  World  War  n 

la  bound  to  command  respect  for  Its  earnest- 


ness In  dealing  with  an  issue  uf  overriding 
moment.  The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  did 
that  last  night  in  a  marathon  review  of  the 
country's  International  relations. 

Rolwrt  E.  Klntner.  NBC  president,  gave 
the  assignment  for  an  exhaustive  summary, 
just  as  2  years  ago  he  Initiated  a  3-hour  eve- 
ning program  on  civil  rights.  Fred  Freed, 
producer.  Wiis  put  In  charge  of  digesting  in 
visual  form  the  staggering  volume  of  mate- 
rial on  20  years  of  world  affairs. 

Last  night's  evening  was  curiously  history 
a  la  television.  Each  transpiring  event  from 
the  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb  In  1948  to 
the  agony  of  Saigon  in  1965  was  dutifully 
and  methodically  recorded,  yet  the  total  ef- 
fect was  strangely  monotonous  and  enervat- 
ing. 

The  mlud  boggled  at  the  onrush  of  fateful 
happenings  that  tumbled  out  in  all  the 
superficial  brevity  common  to  the  newsreel. 
The  viewer  was  left  with  a  gnawing  hunger 
for  some  knowing  editorial  hand  to  exer- 
cise incisive  selection,  to  give  evocative 
me.inlng  and  clarity  to  the  evolution  of  our 
overseas  relations.  History  bereft  of  as- 
;.e'isment  and  appraisal  qiuckly  reduces  Itself 
to  u  rewrite  of  headlines. 

Not  that  "American  While  Paper:  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy"  lacked  potential  value  for 
the  younger  viewer,  to  whom  events  of  the 
last  two  decades  are  only  hearsay.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  from  the  ratings  how- 
the  evening  was  received,  whether  the  p.-o- 
gram  may  have  been  too  long  for  those  who 
might  have  learned  the  most,  from  the 
presentation,  and  Inadequate  for  those  W'ho 
looked  for  meatier  content. 

There  was  a  fitfuluess  of  approach  that  was 
consistently  disconcerting.  It  takes  a  quick 
study  to  absorb  in  Uckety-spllt  fashion  the 
measure  of  the  atom  bomb.  Churchill's  Iron 
Curtain  speech,  civil  war  In  Greece,  the 
MarshaU  plan,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  for- 
mation of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, the  Korean  war,  European  prosperity, 
Stalin's  death,  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
sputnik,  the  U-2  Incident,  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  De  Gaulle's  Intransigence.  And 
that  was  merely  a  third  of  the  evening. 

The  second  installment  explored  the  role 
of  the  United  States  In  confronting  the 
emerging  world  wltli  humartltarlan  aid  and 
military  might,  a  sequence  that  took  In  Gua- 
temala, Lebanon,  and  Sonto  Domingo.  It  was 
the  best  third  of  the  evening's  presentation. 

The  lust  segment,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  least  satisfying.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
a  speedy  review  of  the  Japanese  Invasion  of 
Manchuria,  the  dashed  hopes  of  the  United 
States  in  making  China  un  ally,  and  the 
Korean  war. 

But  NBC  did  an  Inexcusably  cursory  and 
hurried  job  In  covering  the  details  of  the 
debate  over  American  policy  in  Vietnam,  Ex- 
cept for  an  lnter\"lew  with  Norman  Thomas, 
the  opponents  of  the  administration's  poli- 
cies were  made  to  appear  as  vldeogenic  eccen- 
trics. The  program's  visual  concern  for  battle 
scenes  took  precedence  over  all  contempla- 
tion of  the-  political,  social,  and  economic 
future,  of  Asia. 

Where  the  NBC  program  had  a  chilling 
relevancy  was  In  rerunning  ilie  miscalcula- 
tions of  high  officials  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  in  siiowlng  the  re- 
morseless process  of  escalation. 

A  3ij-hour  program,  out  of  which  roughly 
20  minutes  was  set  aside  for  commercial 
messages,  may  require  a  new  cinematic  tech- 
nique, some  fusion  of  the  raw  events  with  a 
searching  analysis  of  their  meaning. 

Foreign  policy  simply  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  police  reporting  of  the  what,  where,  and 
when  of  events.  The  need  is  for  searching 
and  provocative  study  of  the  why,  not  only 
in  terms  of  how  the  United  States  looks  at 
the  world  but,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
was  undertaken  last  night,  how  the  world 
looks  at  us. 


Mr.  Klntner  and  NBC  must  be  credited 
With  an  Important  Innovation  In  TV,  But 
to  realize  their  goal  of  penetrating  mass  In- 
difference to  a  difficult  subject  thev  should 
not  be  afraid  of  shooting  high  In  "terms  of 
stimulating  substance,  with  the  specter  of 
war  now  a  reality  the  public  Is  ready  for  a 
much  sterner  examination  of  world"  allalrs 
than  NBC  provided  last  night. 

On  the  Air:  3!i  StrPEHs  Hours 
(By  Bernie  Harrison ) 
Chalk  up  a  big  one  for  NBC,  TV's  accom- 
plishment* In  the  documentary  field,  the 
light  In  the  wasteland,  should  come  as  no 
surprise,  but  last  nlghfs  prodigious  3i.j-hour 
white  p.aper  on  American  foreign  policy  also 
demolished  for  good.  I  hope,  the  med'ium's 
Inlilblilng  time  concepts. 

Executive  producer  Fred  Freed  had  saiti 
earlier  of  its  length  that  he  didn't  see  how  It 

could  be  done  In  less  time.    He  w;is  right 

but  not  a  moment  was  wasted. 

The  networks  have  devoted  more  time  to 
other  subjects,  but  not  In  one  chunk  taking 
up  an  entire  evening  of  a  networks  prime 
time.  It  needed.  I  think,  to  be  so  presented 
one  part  of  the  review  led  naturally  to  an- 
otiher.  and  a  lapse  of  time  between  segments 
simply  wouldn't  have  worked. 

For  example,  how  many  paru  of  the 
splendid  four-part  CBS  Reports  on  Vietnam 
did  you  see.  Including  last  Mondav's'?  That 
show  brought  the  war  home  In  one  dramatic: 
shot  of  a  marine  with  his  leg  caught  In  a 
Vletcong  bear  trap. 

All  things  considered,  it  wajs  a  thought- 
ful, balanced  achievement  In  an  obviously 
difficult  and  complex  area.  It  set  out  to 
answer  one  question:  How  did  we  get  whore 
we  are? 

I  think  It  did  this  very  well.  Less  clear 
possibly  because  of  the  variety  of  dissent,  was 
a  clear  statement  of  oiu-  foreign  oollcv  In 
relation  to  speciric  esses. 

Unlike  some  documentary  shows  with  a 
lot  to  say  and  which  wind  lip  confusing  the 
viewer  with  flashing  comment  and  picture,- 
the  white  paper  was  beautifully  paced 
Many  documentary  techniques  were  em- 
ployed. Including  the  use  of  excerpt  com- 
ments from  opposing  guest  expcrt.s  to  provide 
a  kind  of  running  debate.  Dean  Rusk, 
Egypt's  Nasser,  and  an  astounding  number  of 
world  leaders  contributed  comments  lor  the 
program. 

The  film  editors  did  their  work  well.  The 
sequence  on  the  meining  of  a  third  atomic 
world  war,  during  the  confrontation  over 
Cuba,  employed  graphic  shots  of  missiles 
rising  out  of  silos.    It  was  one  long  gulp. 

Other  film  on  the  Piench  dis.^ster  In  liJdo- 
Clilna,  with  the  onrushlng  soldiers,  looked 
like  a  scene  from  a  DeMille  mo\le  , 

In  almost  ail  cases,  the  choice  of  vis^ial 
material  for  Illustration  of  points  to  be  made 
was  good.  The  first  p.\rt.  which  reviewed  the 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
ginning with  World  War  II.  only  sketched  the 
highlights.  But  it  was  a  seniceable  Intro- 
duction, even  if  the  economic  aspects  were 
barely  spelled  out. 

But  the  program  got  better  as  it  went 
along,  beginning  with  the  sequence  on  the 
emerging  nations.  One  piquant  and  ."-eveal- 
Ing  segment  showed  British  Commonwealth 
members  discussing  the  Vietnamese  war  and 
the  effort  to  wall  up  China. 

NBC's  entire  team  of  producers,  directors, 
and  reporters  rate  a  salute  on  this  one.  It's 
one  thing  to  do  something  prestigious  like 
this  one  because  you  ought  to»  Its  quite 
another  to  do  something  that  ought  to  be 
done  and  to  do  it  boldly  and  well.  It  wasn't 
exactly  an  evening  wiiti  Dein  Rusk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  tune  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  as  he  may  re- 
quire, on  the  bill. 
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WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  WORLD 
PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
now  in  progress  at  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton Hotel  a  most  interestins; — indeed,  I 
micht  say.  exciting — conference  entitled 
The  Washington  World  Conference  on 
World  Peace  Through  Law."  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
session  this  raoining.at  which  an  excel- 
lent opening  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  Earl  Warren,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
address  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  Delivered  bt  the  Honorable  E*rl 

Warren.    Chiep    Justice    of    the    Untted 


knowledge   and    experience   In    the   physical  changing!  Ideas  and  e.xperlences  on  a  wnna 

sciences  haa  brought  dramatic  achievements,  wide  basis  we  win  enable  ourselves  to  n-f" 

.•When  the  scientists  split  the  atom,  their  ' ■■  —" ■--  '-    —  - 

SUl 


iccess  was  the  end  result  of  the  combined 
cumulative  research  of  men  of  science  from 
throughout  the  world.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  of  these  thuui^ands  of  scientists 
was  used  to  achieve  this  great  goal.  Cen- 
turies of  hard  work  were  thus  Onally  crowned 


with  success,  and  a  seemingly  Impossible  /te-     on  matters  of  mutual  interest 


form  11  better  service  in  our  respective  nn 
tlons. 

Wo  must  get  to  know  each  other  as  weii  a 
to  know  each  other's  law  because  from  per- 
Eonal  friendships  we  can  forge  links  of  eren 
worth  to  the  people  we  serve  and  proviaf 
continuous  contacts  for  further  collabor.inan 


suit  WM  thereby  accomplished 

My  thesis  Is  that  we  can  and  must  ac- 
complish our  objective  In  like  manner.  But 
our  approach  must  be  different.  Instead  of 
breaking  society  down  to  Its  most  minute  ele- 
ments, we  must  bind  It  together  Into  a  viable 
whole.  Achieving  and  maintaining  a  rule  of 
law  strong  enough  to  regulate  actions  o( 
n.itlons  and  Individuals  In  the  world  com- 
munity Is  no  more  dreamy,  impossible  or 
Impractlc-ible  than  was  the  Idea  of  splitting 
the  atom,  or  putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  or 
sending  a  missile  to  Mars  a  few  years  ago. 
I  believe  we  of  our  generation  can  translate 


The  unique  e.xhiblt  at  this  Conferenre  ot 
great  historic  and  current  instruments  ct 
law  gives  us  an  opporttmity  to  share  the  la» 
heritage  upon  which  we  must  build  the  woi-iu 
of  law  we  seek.  These  great  document,  ute 
the  Magna  Carta,  the  Code  ot  Justinian  ihf 
Declaration  of  Rights  ot  Man,  the  Code  ol 
Napoleon,  the  D.N.  Charter,  and  mony  others 
of  even  earlier  limes  which  are  on  display, 
lend  a  glowing  Inspiration  to  our  meeting  lui'a 
our  work  together. 

When  such  an  exhibit  for  this  Conference 
was  suggested.  It  was  with  the  thought  that 
this  common  heritage  of  the  law  woulu  sue 


States,  at  the  iNAroiiRAt  Session  of  the     '•*'*  centurtes-old  dream  of  a  world  ruled  by     Impetus    to   our   work   by   snotllRhtinL-  "tl-» 


Washington  Wobij>  Conpehence  on  World  "  ^''"'^  dream  Into  reality.     In  part,  my 

Peace  Through  Law,  Monday,  September  belief  Is  based  upon  the  Imperatives  of  our 

13,  1965  "ay  which  make  this  a  necessity  to  save  man- 

I  bid  you  welcome  to  my  country  and  to  hI?,^/!'"'^  nuclear  holocaust.     In  part,  my 

our  Nation's  Capital  City.     EspeclaUy  do  I  ^"'^  ]^J"^^.  "J^S? /^  '^"  '*"**  '""«  '= 

welcome  my  colleagues  of  the  high  courts  of  "  n^ni'^r    ""f,  ■',"'"'""'    '"f"'""°°=    '"lay, 

nations  and  Judges  of  International  courts  ?"    ,n  ,L^?   "'"''f' """i'*'-  "^"^  ^^er  be- 

who  are  our  honored  guests,  this  being  our  vn^JiVc.  .nn      T,"'  """'I""'-    Given  this 

first  meeting  together  on  a  worldwide  basis  Jf°»'e'^?^,fh1  reliance  and  taking  note  of 


ing  together  on  a  worldwide  basis 
I  have  met  many  of  you  In  my  travels  and 
look  forward  to  renewing  the  warm  friend- 
ship thus  created.  And  I  am  certain  many 
new  friendships  will  be  born  here  among 
those  of  you  whom  we  meet  for  the  first 
time.  May  I  say  that  anything  I  or  my 
colleagues    on    the    Supreme    Court    of    the 


the  necessity  that  we  succeed  in  order  to 
survive,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  fac- 
tors we  possess  which  should  enable  us  to 
move  forward  In  our  quest  for  a  world  ruled 
by  law. 

First.  We   know    more   about   law    In    the 
world    Internationally    and    within    nations 


United  States  can  do  to  make  your  visit  more      '*'^"  anyjjiher  generation  of  the  legal  pro- 
pleasant  and  fruitful  will  be  done  ■.--•'—     ■"'         ■- 


ideals  we  have  In  common,  thus  minimizing 
our  differences  It  was  an  acknowledgment 
that  we.  a  young  nation,  honor  the  older  na- 
tions for  their  contributions  to  the  law.-,  nnd 
Institutions  which  we  cherish. 

Third.  More  International  law  exists  todty 
than  ever  before.  The  pace  of  discovery  and 
Invention  has  forced  this  rapid  development 
of  law.  In  the  past  20  years,  the  UN.  cim 
its  specialized  agencies  have  spurred, 
spawned,  updated,  or  sponsored  more  inter- 
national law  and  legal  institutions  than  wa; 
created  In  all  hiunan  history.  In  the  pre- 
occupation with  some  of  the  more  divisive 
problems  of  the  United  Nations,  we  some- 
times overlook  the  law  that  has  tieen  ser.- 
erated  by  It.     But  when  one  takes  an  inven- 


fesslon.  There  Is  an  ever-growing  worldwide  ^^O'  of  what  has  happened,  this  growth  o! 
dialog  nmniig  men  of  the  law  which  is  •'"'  ahd  legal  Institutions  stands  forth  as 
making  itself  a  factor  In  world  affairs.  Hu-  con«»««lw  proof  ot  how  tremendously  valu- 
man  unity  and  Interdependence  of  men  and  "'''^  "i^  UJJ.  has  been,  and  is  today, 
nations  upon  each  other  have  reached  such  The  United  Nations  has  updated  such 
a  degree  that  none  of  us  can  remain  ignorant  ancient  world  law  as  the  law  of  the  sea  and 
or  IndlfTereot  to  what  is  happening  in  law  "^^  '""  °'  diplomatic  immunity.  It  has 
m  other  nations  or  In  international  organlza-  drafted  new  law  on  subjects  such  as  the 
tlons.  Because  of  the  faster  and  more  com-  nuclear  test  ban,  human  rights,  space,  3vi,j- 
prehenslve  communications  which  now  exist  *'°"'  """^  eonununlcatlons.  The  new  law 
we  know  more  about  the  basic  facts  of  the  *"''  "'^  h^'»'  '^B®'  Institutions  which  the 
law  systems  and  Judicial  systems  of  the  ^^  ^"d  Its  specialized  agencies  have 
world  than  ever  before.  brought  Into  existence  are  tremendous  la 
This  is  not  to  say  our  knowledge  Is  as  **"''''  ^'^°^  ""'*  ^'ume. 
us  a  "common  langu.ige"  which  bridges'''oi'ir  <=oaiplete  as  It  shoiUd  be.  but  only  that  it  ,?,"  "Viatlon.  for  example,  there  Is  a  world- 
differences  and  enables  us  to  work  together  '^  greater  than  In  the  past  and  Is  continuing  *'',  ■'eguiaiory  agency  for  rates  and  one  for 
on  the  great  task  for  which  we  are  assembled      '°  ^°'^-     Through  exchanges  of  law  books,  J'*'"''  operations.    There  ore  also  agencies 

law  Jotu-nals  and  other  media,  we  are  learn-  decision  of  airline  disputes  and  law  rules 

Ing  more  about  law  and  Justice  all  over  the  "'**'^^  '°  "  veritable  host  of  related  needs 

world.     In  the  Held  of  law    we  will  soon  be  '"'^  weather,  customs,  and  accldenU  on  the 

able   to    bring   the   totality  of   man's  legal  ground   and  In  the  air.    Domestic   law  on 

knowledge   and    experience    to   bear   on   our  """"O"  '"  nation  after  nation  complements 


We  of  the  law  are  gathered  here  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  to  make  our  per- 
sonal contributions  to  a  program  to  help 
achieve  mankind's  greatest  need— world 
pence.  We  come  from  more  than  100  na- 
tion.";. Collectively,  we  live  under  all  polit- 
ical systems,  adhere  to  all  religions  and 
creeds,  use  all  languages,  and  are  com- 
posed of  all  races;  yet  we  possess  a  common 
core  of  understanding  which  springs  from 
universal  ideals  of  fairness  and  reasonable- 
ness which  are  Inherent  In  the  principles  of 
the  rule  of  law.    Thus  the  rule  of  law  gives 


The  control  of  force  In  International  rela- 
tions Is  the  paramount  problem  of  our  day. 
1  believe  that  the  legal  profession  has  a 
unique  contribution  It  can  make  to  the  so- 
lution of  that  problem.    The  lawyer's  skills  -«-    — « -^^    *"   "^»"    u"   uut     j„+  „„„*,        ,      .     ,       ,  i 

in  problem  solving,  the  judge's  experience  «'«'' of  "eating  enough  law  and  enough  Judl-  l."*^„„'°"';i,"''t"°° '™' °"V°««''" 'her 
.n  decidtne,  the  leadership  of  all  elements  «='*'  "^encies  to  enable  the  world  t^  operate  ,"?,!'?  ^*«"en'  example  of  how  wLie  It  is 
"*  the  law  in  public  affairs  are  sources  of     ""I"  the  rule  of  law.  to  develop  each    n  step  with  the  other 

second.  More  and  better  law  exist*  today      „  ^''S'onal  agencies  under  the  UJJ.,  and  non- 
in  ench  nation  than  ever  before 


strength  we  must  draw  upon  as  we  face  up 
to  our  challenge  and  responsibilities. 

Our  task  at  this  Conference  is  to  move 
humankind  forward  along  the  road  to  peace 
We  will  do  this  by  counseling  together  upon 
concrete  steps  to  strengthen  existing  rules 
of  law  and  existing  Judicial  instilutions.  We 
win  do  thl.»  also  through  the  formulation  of 


Ideas  for   new  rules  and  new    adjudicating     of  our  day. 


AH  recent 

surveys  prove  this  fact.  Nearly  every  nation 
Is  reforming,  updating,  and  expanding  the 
rule  of  law  within  its  borders.  'This  tremen- 
dous ferment  and  growth  in  the  field  of  law 
on  a  global  ba.«is  is  the  response  by  the  law 
to  the  great  changes  which  are  the  hallmark 


institutions 

This  year  has  been  designated  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year  by  proclamation  of 
the  UN.  General  Assembly — a  year  "to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  common  interests  of 
mankind  and  to  accelerate  the  joint  efforts 
being  undertaken  to  further  them."  No 
more  Important  common  interest  exists  than 
our  .shared  Interest  In  a  world  ruled  by  law: 
for  mankind's  most  practical  hope  for  world 
peace  lies  In  nn  orderly  world  community 
under  the  rule  of  law. 

We  live  In  an  era  In  which  concentrated 
research   Involving  worldwide  exchanges    of 


In  England  they  are  doing  a  major  over- 
haul of  their  ancient  criminal  laws,  as  are 
we  on  many  subjects.  Newly  developing  na- 
tions have  new  constitutions  and  new  law 
codes.  Many  Illustrations  could  be  cited  na- 
tion by  nation.  The  most  obvious  develop- 
ment is  the  expansion  of  protections  for  the 
Individual,  a  response  to  the  unlrers.il  striv- 
ing for  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

As  we  learn  more  about  the  law  systems  of 
other  nations,  our  respect  Is  Increased  for 
some  of  the  Improvements  many  nations  have 
made  In  such  fields  as  criminal  law,  family 
law.    commercial   law,   and   others.     By    ex- 


UN.  agencies  like  the  European  Common 
Market  and  the  recently  born  South  Amer- 
ican and  Central  American  Conunon  Mar- 
kets, are  also  creating  a  vast  volume  of  new 
law  and  new  law  agencies.  By  necessity  the 
Interdependent  nations  and  peoples  of  our 
day  are  demanding  the  creation  of  new  rules 
of  law  to  govern  and  gtilde  their  ever- 
accelerating  international  trade,  travel.  In- 
vestment, and  other  relations — new  trans- 
national law  for  both  men  and  nations. 

Above  all.  one  must  note  that  In  every 
field,  on  every  subject,  where  law  and  Judi- 
cial agencies  are  In  existence  they  are  work- 
ing well  and  their  acceptance  and  use  are 
at  an  alltlme  high.  That  law  which  is 
adequate  will  work  where  used  Internation- 
ally Is  easily  proved.  Those  relations  of  men 
and  nations  now  amply  covered  by  world  law 
provide  this  proof.  I  cite  the  law  of  the 
sea,  the  law  of  diplomatic  immunity,  and 
the  postal  convention.  For  relations  and 
contacts   In    those   fields   operate   smoothly 
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under  law  rules  that  are  well-nigh  universal 
Decause  so  many  nations  are  parties  to  those 
treaties. 

If  we  had  hundreds  of  other  subjects 
ro'.ered  by  such  universally  accepted  law 
rules,  frictions  and  disputes  would  be  less- 
sened  and  world  peace  through  law  would 
K  wiihin  reach.  Our  great  task  is  to  draft 
and  sell  to  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  nations  the  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  ugreements  needed  to  cover  m  an  ade- 
qu!i;c  manner  transnational  relations  of  men 
and  nations.  And  the  most  certain  fact  Is 
mat,  with  the  ever-growing  Increase  in  inter- 
na'ioniil  trade,  travel,  and  other  contacts, 
the  number  of  such  agreements  needed  for 
tnis  purpose  wUl  increase  greatly  m  the  years 
ahead.  We  must  therefore  set  up  law  draft- 
ing, law  creating  procedures,  and  methods  to 
meet  this  obvious  need. 

Fourth.  International  Judicial  bodies  have 
grown  In  number  and  use.  We  have  a  World 
Court  (International  Court  of  Justice)  whose 
use  and  prestige  are  Increasing  constantly, 
in  fact  there  is  a  growing  tendency  In  treaties 
to  expressly  provide  for  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  over  disputes  involving  their 
precisions.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the 
distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  the  World 
Court  wUl  soon  follow  me  to  this  podltim. 
The  European  Court  of  Justice  has  had 
hrought  before  It  more  than  1,000  In- 
ternallonal  coses  arising  out  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  European  Common  Market. 
The  Conciliation  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Human  Bights  Court  has  considered, 
mcdlnted,  or  dismissed  over  2,000  complaints, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  Court  Itself  to 
consider  only  2  cases. 

Many  U.N.  and  non-UJ*.  international 
agencies  have  quasi-Judicial  bodies  as  a  part 
or  their  legal  structure  to  which  govern- 
ments and  individuals  may  take  disputes 
for  decision  under  prescribed  law  rules.  Last 
year  the  use  of  International  arbitration 
bodies  In  the  coinmerclal  area  reached  an 
alltlme  high.  The  World  Bank's  recent  pro- 
posed Convention  to  create  a  world  dispute 
center  to  provide  Judicial  Brbitration  and 
conciliation  panels  to  decide  commercial  dis- 
putes over  foreign  Investments  will  aeceler- 
aie  this  use  of  international  adjudication 
mnnifold. 

Domestic  courts,  too.  ore  Increasingly 
called  upon  to  decide  international  law  ques- 
tions. My  own  Court  has  recently  decided 
lurh  questions  as  whether  to  uphold  the 
"law  of  the  flag"  and  the  "act  of  state"  doc- 
trines I  am  sure  that  you  Judges  of  na- 
tionnl  courts  are  having  similar  experiences. 
the  exchange  of  which  among  us  will  add  to 
the  value  of  this  Conference. 

Fifth.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  scope 
of  international  law  and  the  expansion  of  thf' 
Jurisdiction  of  International  Judicial  Institu- 
tions to  encompass  rights  and  protections 
for  ilie  individual  have  brought  to  this  field 
thowands  of  new  supporters.  While  fully 
recognizing  that  traditionally  International 
law  Find  Its  Institutions  have  been  largely 
confined  to  governmental  relotlons  among 
rations,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the 
impact  of  this  new  and  growing  constltuer:cy, 
who  out  of  self-interest,  are  demanding  that 
international  law  be  developed  to  meet  their 
neeils  as  individuals. 

The  individual  of  our  day  trades  and  travels 
on  a  worldwide  basis  and  feels  the  necessity 
lor  law  to  govern,  guide  and  protect  his  con- 
ctantly  Increasing  relations  with  his  fellow 
man  in  other  nations.  The  European  Court 
ot  Justice  for  the  European  Communities  aad 
the  Eiu-opcan  Human  Hlghts  Court  both  al- 
low  Individuals  to  bring  cases  before  them. 
Most  of  the  new  international  cotirts  now 
proposed  would  allow  Indlvldtials  to  appear 
heiore  them,  and  much  of  the  new  world  law 
o!  recent  years  has  as  its  main  object  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Individual. 

Sixth.  We  are  reexamining  traditional 
<^oncepts  of  International  law  \n   the  light 


of  the  world  of  today,  not  only  as  to  appllca- 
bUlty  of  international  law  to  individuals,  but 
in  an  attempt  to  Insiue  that  International 
law  of  our  day  takes  into  consideration  the 
history,  traditions,  customs,  and  needs  of 
newly  independent  and  newly  developing  na- 
tions. Thus  the  gap  Ijetween  East  and  West 
is  being  bridged.  New  international  law  is 
being  created  which  Is  acceptable  both  to 
lawyers  and  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  West 
because  It  is  a  molding  ot  the  ideas  and  ideals 
of  al]  mankind. 

Seventh.  Heads  of  state  and  other  leaders 
of  nations  are  giving  more  and  more  atten- 
'  tion  to  world  law  and  are  resorting  to  It 
with  Increasing  frequency  in  theUr  dialog 
among  themselves  in  their  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  In  part,  this  is  because  more 
international  law  exists  and  it,  therefore,  of- 
fers an  excellent  starting  point  for  many  ef- 
forts in  foreign  relations.  Nearly  every 
dispute  between  nations  today  begins  with 
a  citation  by  both  sides  of  alleged  rights  or 
claims  under  international  law. 

At  tills  Conference  and  previous  confer- 
ences leading  up  to  this  meeting,  more  than 
100  heads  of  state  have  sent  messages  stating 
their  adherence  to  the  idea  of  a  world  rule 
ot  law,  I  believe  that  thLs  Increasing  Inter- 
est in  and  increased  reliance  on  world  law 
by  governmental  leaders  is  a  relevant  fact  as  ' 
we  consider  the  road  to  peace  through  law. 
Eighth.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  promise  and  potential 
of  a  world  ruled  by  law.  This  Is  shown  by 
reports  in  news  media  and  publications  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  One  finds  that  religious, 
scientific  and  other  organizations  In  their 
resolutions  and  statements  more  and  more 
are  urging  a  world  rule  of  law  True,  they 
ask  for  It  In  wondering  sort  of  way  without 
specifying  the  steps  to  achieve  it.  But  dls- 
cuEsions.  arguments,  speeches  aud  debates  on 
this  subject  all  tend  to  educate  both  lawyers 
and  laymen  on  the  value  of  law  In  the  search 
for  ways  and  means  of  achieving  and  main- 
taining world  peace.  Law.  in  ultimate 
tlu-ust.  Is  the  end  result  of  conferences,  dis- 
cussions, diplomacy,  resolutions  and  other 
public  consideration.  Especially  valuable  In 
building  world  law  is  public  enlightenment, 
education,  interest  and  support.  Ail  world 
law  must  result  from  international  coopera- 
tld«»  and  agreement  by  nations  and  leaders 
of  nations  will  hardly  agree  to  any  treaty 
or  convention  unless  their  people  wont  them 
to  agree.  That  is  why  I  commend  my  col- 
league Chief  Justice  Tokota  of  Japan  for 
his  proposal  of  World  Law  Day  which  has 
resulted  In  so  much  international  public  at- 
tention being  focused  at  this  very  moment 
upon  world  law  and  Its  promise  and  potential. 
Ninth.  Judges,  professors  and  lawyers  of 
the  world  are  becoming  organized  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facts  I  have  Just  enumer- 
ated. This  organized  strength  of  the  legal 
profession  helps  make  possible  a  break- 
through in  the  growth  and  development  of 
world  law  parallel  to  those  In  science  and  oth- 
er disciplines.  We  are  learning  to  think  and 
act  globally  for  the  first  time  In  history.  We 
con  no  longer  await  the  slow  and  episodic 
growth  over  the  centuries  as  was  the  cose, 
for  example,  of  the  law  of  the  sea.  A  more 
speedy  and  orderly  process  Is  essential  and  Is 
evolving  out  of  necessity. 

This  Is  only  the  second  World  Conference  of 
the  legal  profession  attended  by  delegates 
from  more  than  100  nations.  The  reports, 
addresses  and  discussions  ot  this  Conference 
will  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  organized 
effort  thus  far  generated  The  igniting  of 
Ideas  on  an  international  basts,  the  bringi  g 
to  bear  of  this  assemblage  of  manpower  and 
brainpower  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
are  all  exciting  new  advances  toward  our 
towering  goal  of  a  world  rule  of  law. 

Tenth.  This  historic  first  world  gather- 
ing ot  Chief  Jtistlces  and  High  Court  Judges 
Is  also  a  plus  factor  In  the  movement  to- 
ward world  peace  through  law.     As  In  the 


case  of  law  and  lawyers,  we  have  more  courts 
and  more  Judges  that  ever  before  In  all  his- 
tory both  nationally  and  internationally. 

Since  one  objective  of  the  world  peace 
through  law  program  Is  to  have  legal  dis- 
putes decided  in  courts  rather  than  by  vio- 
lence, we  who  devote  our  lives  to  decidmg 
such  disputes  may  be  able  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  this  quest  for  peace  under 
law.  Just  what  our  role  should  be  in  this 
program  is  yet  to  be  developed  but  we  should 
make  a  beginning  here  at  this  Conference. 
Perhaps  we  can  begin  to  define  the  proper 
role  for  Judges  in  this  great  effort  by  a 
frank  exchange  of  ideas  on  this  subject  at 
out  Joint  discussions.  I  feel  certain  that  we 
can  evolve  a  role  for  Judges  that  is  proper, 
beneficial,  and  adequate  as  our  contribution 
to  the  great  need  which  exists. 

Knowledgeable  observers  of  the  develop- 
ment of  law  in  the  world  community  agree 
with  the  obvious  conclusion  which  flows 
from  this  recitation  of  the  incontrovertible 
facts  describing  the  ever-accelerating  expan- 
sion of  the  field  of  law.  In  every  instance 
where  the  law  Is  plentiful  and  strong 
enough  to  be  effective.  It  works  well. 

This  story  of  the  law's  dramatic  growth  Is 
not  Intended  to  present  the  rule  of  law  as 
,  a  panacea  for  peace  or  as  creating  a  Utopia 
in  ultimate  thrust.  Nations  are  run  by  men. 
and  dllTerences  and  disputes  are  inherent  in 
human  nature.  The  rule  of  law  in  a  nation 
or  internationally  does  not  end  all  disputes 
or  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  law.  In  its 
simplest  form,  a  law  system  Is  a  set  of  rules 
to  govern  and  guide  human  conduct  so  as  to 
avoid  confilcts  and  a  court  system  for  peace- 
ful decision  of  the  inevitable  disputes  that 
will  arise. 

No  law  system  is  put  forth  as  providing 
perfection.  Perfect  Justice  is  an  ideal  we  all 
strive  for  but  never  quite  accomplish  But 
the  lesson  of  history  is  that  when  law  sys- 
tems and  court  systems  become  adequate 
within  nations  they  do  provide  order  and 
peace.  When  such  systems  are  developed  for 
the  world  community,  they  can  and  will  per- 
form the  same  service  Internationally.  The 
International  law  that  exists  already  Is  a 
force  for  peace  and  as  we  strengthen  and 
expand  it  the  occasions  for  disputes  leading 
to  war  will  lessen. 

My  message  is  one  of  hope  and  accom- 
plishment— a  report  of  achievements  In  the 
field  of  law  which  are  clearly  preludes  to 
great  advances — advances  which  will  bene- 
fit the  status  of  all  peoples  by  advancing 
the  cause  of  peace.  The  law  is  on  the  march 
everywhere.  We  now  have  a  sound  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  erect  a  more  complete 
rule  of  law  for  the  world  community. 

We  are  matching  our  words  about  a  world 
ruled  by  law  with  a  program  to  give  them 
substance  That  the  task  is  not  easy  and 
that  it  requires  years  of  dedicated  effort 
should  make  us  undetermined  rather  than 
fainthearted.  For  success  in  our  ultimate 
program  means  we  will  so  harness  man- 
kind's newly  developed  power  under  the 
rule  of  law  that  it  will  be  used  for  mans 
benefit  rather  than  be  used  for  his  death  In 
nuclear  holocaust.  The  only  provable  har- 
ness far  the  peaceful  containment  of  power 
yet  developed  by  the  mind  of  man  is  the 
rule  of  law. 

I  for  one  believe  we  can  create  Just  as 
mightily  In  the  law  field  as  our  scientific 
brethren  did  in  the  field  of  science.  We  can. 
because  we  muit,  create  sufflcieni  law  to 
prevent  use  of  the  awesome  power  of  the 
atom  to  destroy  man  and  civilization. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  get  on  with  our 
task.  Certainly  It  Is  that  no  man  or  woman 
can  engage  in  a  greater  enterprise,  for  It  is 
no  less  than  a  Joint  endeavor  to  save  htiman- 
klnd  from  extinction  by  creating  a  world 
order  under  law  wherein  all  men,  women 
and  children  everywhere  can  live  in  peace 
and  decency. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  The  Chief  Justice  gave 
10  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  the  rule 
of  law  could  best  be  achieved  in  the 
world  of  chaos  in  which  we  live.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  address  to  my 
colleagues  and  others  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  was  followed  to 
the  podium  by  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Percy  Spender.  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  who  spoke  in 
somewhat  more  pessimistic  tones  than 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  but  I  thought 
realistically.  He  concluded  his  address 
with  these  words: 

I  express  it  perhaps  na  my  owa  personal 
conrtctioa  that  It  will  be  only  through  edu- 
cated and  informoa  opinion  of  the  world 
that  ultimately  the  rule  of  law  in  Inter- 
national affairs  will  be  accepted  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  a  long  way  from 
that  situation  at  the  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  exceiuts 
from  Sir  Percy  Spender's  inaugural  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  ob.ieetion,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

E-XCEBPTS    FHO.^^    THE    I.VAUcmtAL    ADDRESS    BY 

THE  Right  Honobable  Sih  Pehct  Spender, 
President.  International  Court  op  Jtis- 
TiCE.  to  the  Washington  World  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  Throuch  Law, 
September  13.  1965 

We  live  in  an  age  of  great  unrest  and 
chiinge:  the  most  remarkable  age  in  man- 
kl,nd's  history  The  genius  of  man  has 
opened  vast  vistas  of  achievement,  yet  we 
have  failed  to  And  the  means  to  Insure  to 
man  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  life. 

Twice  In  this  century  millions  of  men. 
women  and  children  have  died,  have  been 
slaughtered  In  the  madness  of  war.  We 
seern  able  to  resolve  evfery  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  except  one — the  problem  of  human 
conflict. 

It  Is  Carlyle  I  think  that  observed  one  gen- 
eration never  learns  from  another.  Whether 
that  Is  true  or  false,  it  is  certain  that  man- 
kind has  the  capacity — perhaps  fortunate- 
ly— to  forget  the  happenings  of  recent  times. 
Will  mankind  never  learn  that  only  in  an 
ordered  world  subject  to  en  accepted  disci- 
pline of  international  law  can  it  ever  escape 
rrom  the  scourge  of  war? 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  United 
Nations  was  created.  After  a  terrible  war  man 
cried  out  for  some  means  by  which  the  hor- 
ror of  warfare  would  be  obliterated.  Yet  m 
the  last  20  years  mankind  has  hovered  more 
than  once  on  the  edge  of  disaster. 

These  20  years  have  continued  to  reveal 
an  age-old  struggle  of  man  against  man,  race 
against  race,  nationalism  against  natlonal- 
is.m.  state  against  state. 

The  Charter  of  the  tjniteu  Nations  lays 
obligations  upon  its  members  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  force,  or  the  threat  of  force.  In  the 
settlement  of  their  disputes.  Indeed  it  Is 
Inherent  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  all  disputes  between  nations  which 
lire  likely  to  imperil  peace  should  be  ."-ettled 
in  accordance  with  Jnstlce  in  International 
Inw-'  Can  It  be  said  thnt  every  state,  every 
member,  of  the  United  Natlohs  has  con- 
fclentlonsly  sought  to  carrv  oist  these  obllga- 
Tlons? 

The  purpose  of  this  Conference  is  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  through  Intema- 
ttonnl  la-v.  There  could  be  no  more  noble  a 
canse.  Yet  the  task  ahead  is  a  tremendous 
one  since  It  involves  the  acceptance  by  na- 
tions of  the  rule  of  law.  Every  nation  Is  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  rule  of  law.  nor  am  I 
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optimistic   enough    to    believe    that   In    this 
generation  it  will  come  to  pass. 

It  is  said  that  the  way  of  a  transgressor 
is  hard;  the  way  of  the  peacemaker  Ls  harder 
still.  It  takes  but  o.ie  nation,  large  or  sm.ill. 
to  commit  aggression.  It  takes  more  tha:i 
one  nation  to  make  the  peace.  A  nation  that 
sou  out  on  the  path  of  aggression  Is  rarely 
ever  willing  to  retrace  Its  steps  to  the  path  of 
peace. 

World  peace  Is  challenged  whenever  anv 
nation,  great  or  small,  engages  In  aggre.s.slve 
action,  or  Indeed,  In  aggressive  policy.  The 
action  of  even  a  snuUI  nation.  In  the  complex 
world  we  live,  sets  In  motion  a  chain  of  events 
of  unpredlct.iblc  consequence. 

In  the  result.  Intomatlonal  situations  are 
created  that  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  In  these  situations,  leaders  of 
these  nations  must  take  a  position— nega- 
tive or  positive.  What  they  do  will  produce 
Its  consequences  which  are  not  wholly  pre- 
dictable. If  the  situation  Is  one  which  may 
Imperil  the  pence  of  the  world  or  one  In 
which  the  vital  Interest  of  another  nation  Is 
thought  to  be  involved,  they  may  feel  obli- 
gated. If  diplomatic  pctlon  appears  abor- 
tive, to  settle  the  dispute  which  underlies 
the  situation  to  act  in  this  manner  or  that, 
setting  off  a  chain  of  other  actions,  the  re- 
sult of  which  may  not  and  often  cannot  be 
predicted.  This  Is  the  inescapable  fate  of 
man. 

Diplomacy  seeks  to  anticipate  danger  and 
offset  It  before  it  gets  out  of  hand.  This  re- 
quires great  wisdom,  but  man  is  not  always 
wise. 

Where  diplomacy  falls,  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  between  nations  Is  still  possible 
hy  the  discipline  of  law.  It  Is  for  tins  pur- 
pose that  the  IntcinaHonal  Court  of  Jus- 
tice—the World  Court— exlst.s.  Its  constitu- 
tion and  functions  are  defined  in  the  statute 
which  is  Itself  part  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations, 

Its  jurisdiction  depends  on  consent  of  the 
states.  Consent  is  the  essential  element 
There  are  few  disputes,  whatever  the  kind, 
which  cannot  be  pronounced  upon  by  the 
Court  If  desired.  Consent  of  states  to  submit 
to  the  Court  Involves  acceptance  of  the 
Court's  decision  and  there  are  more  than  a 
few  states  In  the  world  who  would  prefer 
political  freedom,  for  all  It  means,  rather 
than  submit  to  any  form  of  adjudication. 

It  took  many  centuries  before  Western 
civilization  was  able  to  lift  Itself  from  the 
chaos  of  tribal  disunity  and  accept  in  each 
of  Its  states  the  rule  of  law  to  govern  each 
of  their  societies.  No  society  can  exist  ex- 
cept by  the  rule  of  law.  By  the  same  token. 
CO  ordered  international  society  can  exist 
without  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  law  to 
which  they  adhere. 

The  peace  of  the  world  Is  a  fragile  thing 
Indeed.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  last  20  years 
It  happened  more  th'in  once  that  It  was  im- 
periled by  all  that  Is  involved  In  the  nuclear 
age.  Although  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obliterate  aU  weapons,  the  cold,  hard  fact 
Is  that  chances  are,  despite  every  effort  of 
nations  to  dissolve  them,  that  nuclear  arms 
will  find  their  way  Into  the  hands  of  notions 
of  more  than  those  who  possess  them  today. 
The  sands  of  time  have  been  running  out  in 
preparation  of  this  effort,  and  already  more 
than  one  arm  stretches  ont  with  Its  nuclear 
finger  on  the  trigger. 

Sometimes  one  despairs  of  accomplishing 
an  ordered  International  society  accepting 
the  rule  of  law,  and  perhaps  It  will  not  be 
achieved  for  many  generations,  but  this  great 
Conference  Is  In  earnest  that  man  will  strug- 
gle toward  peace  and  seek  to  find  the  means 
m  truth  to  vanish  the  scourge  of  war  from 
the  earth.  Time.  I  do  not  believe,  is  on  our 
side,  which  makes  more  irrgent  our  task. 
One  may  hope  that  from  this  Conference  may 
emerge  some  positive  result  to  the  leaders 
of  the  objective  we  all  have  at  heart.  There 
Is,  however,  one  final  remark  I  wUh  to  make. 


I  express  It  perhaps  as  my  own  personal  cr-, 
vlction  that  It  will  be  only  through  educat^n 
and  informed  opinion  of  the  world  that  uin 
mately  the  rule  of  law  in  International  nT 
fairs  will  be  accepted  by  the  nations  of  th. 
world.  "" 

Mr,  CLARK,  Mr,  President,  it  is  m 
teresting  to  no.te  that  at  this  Com'erencp 
12  Members  of  the  Senate  are  enrolled 
as  conferees,  some  of  whom,  IncIudinB 
myself,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pa/ 
ticipate  in  the  proceedings.  In  addition 
to  m.vself.  Senators  who  have  registered 
mclude  Senators  Cooper,  Hart.  Hicken 
tooPER,  Hruska,  Robert  Ke.vkedy,  Mil- 

LER.     MONRONEY,     SALTONSTALL,    SyMINC- 

TON.  and  Tydincs. 

Thirty-nine  Members  of  the  House  ere 
also  registrants  at  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  includes  the  chief 
justices  or  principal  judicial  officers  from 
120  different  countries.  It  was  oruanized 
by  a  fine  Washington  lawyer,  foi-merly 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Charles  S.  Rh>Tie. 

I  urge  all  my  coileagrues  to  take  an 
active  and  keen  interest  In  the  Con- 
ference at  the  Washineton  Hilton  It 
win  continue  until  Saturday.  A  banquet 
will  be  held  Friday  night,  at  which  the 
principal  speaker  will  be  Hon.  Arthur  J 
Goldberg,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR 
ARTHUR  J.  GOLDBERG  BEFORE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS,  UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  an 
allied  subject,  I  am  pleased  at  the  start 
Amba,ssador  Goldberg  has  made  in  his 
very  difficult  job  of  applying  the  rule  of 
law  in  his  duties  as  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

On  the  16th  of  August  he  delivered 
a  talk  to  the  Special  Committfe  on 
Peacekeeping  Operations  in  which  lie 
outlined  the  new  U.S.  position  with  re- 
gard to  U.N.  financing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copv 
of  his  remarks  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  3 
number  of  laudatory  editorials  which 
comment  on  Justice  Goldberg's  speech 
One  Is  entitled  "Keeping  the  U.N. 
Afloat,"  which  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer:  another,  entJtled  "A  Wise 
Decision."  from  the  Christian  Scipnce 
Monitor:  and  a  third  entitled  "New  D.N, 
Policy"  from  the  New  York  Jounial- 
American. 

There  beinT  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Ambassador  .4RTHtnt  J.  GnLD- 
BERC,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.^"IT£n 
Nations,  as  Delivered  in  the  Special  Com- 

lltTTEE        ON        PE.ACEKEEPINO        OPERATIONS. 

AVOUST  18,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  touched  by  vour 
more  than  cordial  welcome  and  remarks, 
and  I  hope  that  I  can  m  email  measure  ndd 
to  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  sit  here  and  In 
the  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  In 
pursuing  the  goals  we  all  share. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  In- 
formally with  some  of  the  heads  of  delega- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  during  the  past 
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;j»  weeks.  I  hope  that  in  the  weeks  to  come 
rsiioll  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  all 
o;  tliem  This,  however,  is  my  first  formal 
ippe.irance  before  an  official  organ  of  the 
Oenerol  Assembly.  I  therefore  asked  to  be 
, ascribed  to  speak  first  so  that  I  might  Iregln, 
lith  your  indulgence,  by  assuring  all  mem- 
.wrs  represented  on  this  important  commlt- 
:«  of  the  great  sense  of  responsibility  1  feel 
.3  assuming  my  new  duties  as  permanent 
vp.'esentative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
:l*3  to  the  United  Nations. 

President  Johnson,  in  announcing  my  ap- 
Miatment.  said  of  my  assignment:  "In  his 
new  office  he  will  speak  not  only  for  an  ad- 
Blnlstr.itlon,  but  he  will  speak  for  an  entire 
Mtlon,   firmly,    earnestly,    and    responsibly 
cammltted  to  the  strength  and  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Nations  In  Its  works  for 
■ytxt  around  the  world." 
■  My  own  thoughts,  in  accepting  this  assign- 
sent,  are  dominated  by  a  strong  conviction 
•.tat  the  world  Is  so  full  of  danger  and  trlbu- 
litlon  that  every  part  of  the  United  Nations' 
pacekeeplng  machinery  must  be  In  working 
«-der  50  that  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
■Mi  perform  Its  appointed  role,  under  the 
narter,  of  peacemaker  and  peacekeeper. 
ABd  I  cannot  enter  upon  my  official  duties 
tithout  paying  my  respects  to  my  great  and 
(ilied   and    eloquent    predecesor,    the    late 
.Wlnl  E  Stevenson.    He  will  be  sorely  missed, 
.:o!  only  by  his  own  Nation  but  also  In  this 
sTMt  world  assembly  and  by  peoples  through- 
ut  the  whole  universe.     Governor  Steven- 
.«:i  ar.d  I  were      personal    friends  of  long 
'aiidlng:  we  came  from  the  same  part  of  the 
7nited  States,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I 
Uww  him  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  If  he 
fould  be  here  today  his  message  to  us  would 
M  simple  and  forthright:  Get  on  with  your 
:;rk  nf  making  peace. 
I  therefore  turn  to  the  business  at  hand. 
1  do  not  intend  to  review  here  In  detail 
■He  position  which    the  United   States   has 
uien  with  respect  to  articles  17  and  19  of 
■He  charter.     As  the  members  of  this  Com. 
3l!tee   ore   well    aware,    we    believe    In   the 
wundness  of  the  following  straightforward 
iilnclples:    first,   that    the   concept    of   col- 
Ktirc  financial  responsibility  adopted  by  the 
halted  .Vutlons  In  1945  Is  a  sound  principle 
sA  0  landmark  In  the  practice  of  interna- 
:ioiial   organizations:    second,    thut    article 
17  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
apecabiy  clear  on  the  right  of  the  Gen- 
?:il  Assembly  to  assess  and  apportion  among 
•J  members  the  "expenses  of  the  Organlza- 
00";  thU-d,  that  the  costs  of  peacekeeping 
peratlons,  once  they  are  assessed  and  ap- 
[.■irtloned  by  the  General  Assembly,  are  ex- 
>!a-=es  of  the  Organization  within  the  mean- 
-g  of  article    17— a   proposition   confirmed 
"  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
■aepted   by   the   General    Assembly   by   an 
■;mthelmlng  vote:  fourth,  that  article  19  is 
■HI  beyond  question  about  the  sanction  to 
^applied  in  the  case  of  2-year  delinquents. 
Our  views  on  these  matters  have  not  rep- 
sented  a  bargaining  position,  nor  have  they 
■mged.    They  have  not  been  based  on  nar- 
'  national  Interest,  but  on  the  clear  Ian. 
:^ge  of  the  charter  and  what  seemed  to  us 
"  a«  the  clear  Interests  of  the  Organization. 
nils  16  not  and  never  has  been  an  issue 
';  the  so-called  cold   war.     Under  the  law 
!!ic  charter  the  questions  would  be  Identl. 
-  rfg.irdlcss  of  which  member  or  members 
PPfned  to  be  In  arrears,  or  for  what  as- 
'«(!  United  Nations  activity  they  failed  to 
=■  or  why  they  refused  to  pay  for  It. 
J'oaetheless,  the  Issue  has  been  Interpreted 
••els  as  a  "confrontation."  not  between  the 
'^^Jaquent    members    and    the    law    of    the 
'^  ''"tlons.  but  between  major  powers, 
^•^a  I  win  say  for  my  Government  and  for 
"lelf  that  we  do  not  so  regard  It. 
^e.  for  our  part,  cannot  abandon  our  ad. 
'^nce  to  positions  which  we  firmly  believe 
'  w  constitutionally,  legaUy,  procedurally, 
^  nlminlEUatlvely  correct. 
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Much  less  can  we  abandon  positions  taken 
and  precedents  established  bv  the  Assembly 
Itself    by    overwhelming    majorities,    acting 
within  the  framework  of  the  charter  and 
according     to     lis     established     procedures 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  formal  actions  of 
the  General  Assembly  since  I9S6  leaving  as- 
sessments   to    finance    the    United    Nations 
emergency  force;   to  the  sUnllar  assessment 
resolutions  suite  1960  for  the  United  Nations 
operation  In  the  Congo;   to  the  decision  In 
1981  to  submit  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  the  question  of  whether  these  assess- 
ments   are.    In    the    words    of    the    charter 
"expenses  of  the  Organization"  within  the 
meaning    of    article    17;    to    the    Assembiys 
authorization  in  1961  of  the  United  Nations 
bond  Issue;  to  the  Assembly's  acceptance  In 
1862  of  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court  on 
the  question  submitted  to  it;  to  the  reafflr- 
matlon  by  the  Assembly's  fourth  special  ses- 
sion In  1963  of  the  collective  financial  re. 
sponsibility  of  all  United  Nations  members; 
to  the  appeal  by  the  same  body  to  all  delin- 
quent members  to  pay  their  arrears. 

All  this  has  been  done  by  the  Assembly 
arid  cannot  be  undone  by  a  Jew  of  Its  mem- 
bers. The  law  and  the  history  of  this  matter 
cannot  be  revised. 

The  United  States  regretfully  concludes 
on  ample  evidence,  that  at  this  stage  In  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations  the  General 
Assembly  is  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  charter  In  the 
context  of  the  present  situation.  Prom  pr|. 
vate  consultations,  from  statements  by  the 
principal  officers  of  the  organization,  'from 
the  statemenu  and  exhaustive  negotiations 
within  and  outside  this  Committee  from 
an  Informal  polling  of  the  delegaUons— in- 
deed from  the  entire  history  of  this  aflaU^— 
the  inevitable  conclusion  Is  that  the  Assem. 
bly  Is  not  disposed  to  apply  the  loas-of.vote 
sanction  of  article  10  to  the  present 
situation. 

We  regret  ejfceedlngly  that  the  intransi- 
gence of  a  few  of  the  member  states,  and 
theh-  unwillingness  to  abide  by  the  rule  of 
law,  has  led  the  Organization  Into  this  state 
of  affairs. 

The  United  states  adheres  to  the  position 
that  article  19  Is  applicable  In  the  present 
circumstances.  It  Is  clear,  however  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  simple  and  Inescapable  fact 
of  life  which  I  have  Just  cited.  Moreover 
every  parliamentary  body  must  decide  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  Issues  that  come 
before  It;  otherwise  it  will  have  no  useful 
existence,  and  soon  no  life. 

Therefore,  without  prejudice  to  the  posi- 
tion that  article  19  is  applicable,  the  United 
States  recognizes,  us  It  simply  must  that 
the  General  Assembly  is  not  prepared  to  ap. 
ply  article  19  in  the  present  situation  and 
that  the  consensus  of  the  membership  is  that 
the  Assembly  should  proceed  normally.  We 
win  not  seek  to  frustrate  that  consensus 
since  It  Is  not  in  the  world  Interest  to  have 
the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  Immobi- 
lized In  these  troubled  davs.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  make  It  crystal  clear  that  If 
any  member  can  Insist  on  making  an  excep- 
tion to  principle  of  collective  financial  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  certain  activities 
of  the  Organization,  the  United  States  re- 
serves the  same  option  to  make  exceptions 
If,  In  our  view,  strong  and  compelling  rea- 
sons  exist  for  doing  so.  There  can  be  no 
double  standard  among  the  members  of  the 
Organization. 

Some  members  may  beUeve  that  In  not  ap. 
plymg  article  19  no  Important  decision  Is  be- 
ing made.  The  United  States  believes — and 
I  believe — that  no  one  can  or  should  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  Important  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Assembly  granted  to  It  un- 
der the  charter  is  being  Impaired.  The 
United  States  wishes  to  strengthen,  not  weak- 
en, the  Umted  Nations  by  adhering  to  rather 
than  departing  from  basic,  sound  principles. 
Therefore,   we   must  disclaim   responsibility 
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for  the  Assembly's  attitude,  which  has  de. 
veloped  contrary  to  the  views  which  we  still 
hold  to  be  valid,  and  place  the  responsibility 
where  It  properly  belongs— on  those  member 
states  which  have  flouted  the  Assemblv^s 
will  and  the  Court's  oplnloi:. 

We  look  forward  nonetheless  to  the  not- 
too-di5t«it  day  when  the  entire  membership 
will  resume  Its  full  range  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  world  peace 
in  the  meantime.  It  Is  all  the  more  Impor- 
t,int  for  the  membership,  though  unreadv 
to  apply  article  19,  to  solve  the  United  Na- 
tions fliuinclal  problems  and  to  continue  to 
support  In  practice  the  sound  principle  of 
collective  financial  responsibUltv,  and  to 
adopt  practical  and  equitable  means  by 
which  those  willing  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  peace  can  act  In  concert  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  Indispensable  peace- 
keeping capacity  of  the  United  Nations. 
Meanwhile,   the  Security   Council   retains 

Its  primary— and   I  emphasize   "primarv" 

responsibility,  although  this  does  not  niean 
sole  responsibUity,  for  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security;  and  the 
General  .\ssembly  retains  its  residual  au- 
thorlty  for  this  purpose,  especially  when  the 
Security  Council  Is  unable  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

My  Government  has  never  been  prepared, 
and  Is  not  prepared,  to  accept  a  situation 
in  which  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations 
to  act  for  peace  could  be  stopped  by  the  nee- 
atlve  vote  of  a  single  member.  Nor  shoufd 
the  effectiveness  of  this  Organization  be  de- 
termined by  the  level  of  support  forthcom- 
ing from  Its  least  cooperative  members. 

The  world  needs— the  world  desperately 
needs — a  strengthened,  not  a  weakened, 
umted  Nations  peacekeeping  capacity;  and  If 
we  need  additional  proof,  we  have  it  in  the 
events  which  have  occurred  this  verv  week- 
end. Those  who  are  prepared  to  help  to 
strengthen  It — the  overwhelming  majority- 
must  be  In  a  position  to  do  so  with  or  with- 
out the  support  of  the  reluctant  few  until 
they  learn,  as  they  surely  wUl,  that  a  work- 
able  and  reliable  International  peace  system 
is  In  the  national  Interest  of  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

My  Govcrrunent  states  these  views  here  to- 
day In  the  conviction  that  the  time  Is  now 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  get  on  with  its 
heavy  agenda,  which  Is  Indeed  the  unflnUhed 
business  of  mankind 

We  must  find  new  strength  and  new  ca- 
pacities for  building,  brick  by  brick,  the  com- 
munity of  man. 

When  my  appointment  was  first  announced 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  said- 
The  ellort  to  bring  the  rule  of  law  to  gov- 
ern the  relations  between  the  sovereign 
States  Is  the  greatest  adventure  In  man's  his- 
tory' Coming  from  a  high  tribunal  of  law, 
which  I  left  with  great  regret,  these  were  not 
merely  ceremonial  words.  They  described, 
rather,  a  deep  conviction  on  my  part  and  a 
precise  evaluation  of  what  I  think  this  work 
at  the  United  Nations  is  all  about.  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  agree,  he  would  not 
have  sent  me  here. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  1  did  not 
state  to  my  colleagues  here  assembled  my 
conviction  that  the  rule  of  law  Is  not  being 
furthered  by  the  action  of  those  member 
states  which  are  responsible  lor  not  Imple- 
menting It.  But  establishing  a  rule  of  law  Is 
not  easy,  as  we  know  from  our  national  expe. 
rience  and  as  we  know  from  the  entire  history 
of  civilization,  and,  despite  temporary  set- 
backs, we  must  persevere  in  what  is  not  only 
a  noble  but  an  Indispensable  task  If  unlver- 
sal  peace  is  to  be  achieved. 

I  therefore  pledge  to  you.  the  represenU- 
tlves  here  assembled,  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  whole,  on  behalf  of  myself,  on  be- 
half of  my  delegation,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  that  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
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join  m  a  fresh  drive  to  help  the  United  Nu- 
llona  to  gather  new  strength  until  the  rule 
of  law  Is  universally  acccped:  until  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  are  indeed  safe 
from  the  scourge  of  war;  until  better  stand- 
ards of  life  in  liirger  freedom  are  indeed 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  until  the  dignity 
nnd  worth  of  the  human  person,  entitled  to 
be  treated  on  a  plane  of  equality,  which  the 
charter  so  nobly  speaks  about,  is  realized 
everywhere. 

The  United  States  agrees,  in  light  of  pres- 
ent world  tensions,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly must  proceed  with  its  work.  In  doing  so. 
it  Is  well  to  remember  the  ancient  counsel 
that,  while  the  world  Is  full  of  tribulations, 
"tribulation  worketh  patience:  and  patience, 
experience:  and  experience,  hope." 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  Aug. 

18.  19651 

Keeping  the  U.N.  Atloat 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg's  maiden 
address  to  the  United  Nations  was  not  a 
happy  occasion.  He  was  confronted  with  the 
difficult  and  unpleasant  duty  of  announcing 
the  decision  of  this  country  to  abandon  the 
long  flght  to  enforce  article  10  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  which  calls  for  su^ension  of  voting 
privileges  of  members  2  years  or  more  behind 
In  ppyment  of  dues  and  assessments. 

Russia,  six  Soviet  satellite  states,  Com- 
munist Albania,  Castro's  .Cuba  and  De 
Gaulle's  Prance  are  prominent  among  the  13 
countries  subject  to  loss  of  their  U.N.  votes 
If  the  charter  were  enforced.  Unfortunately. 
as  Ambassador  Goldberg  acknowledged  with 
unconcealed  sadness  and  regret,  the  majority 
of  U.N.  members  are  opposed  to  enforcing  the 
charter.  For  the  United  States  to  have 
pressed  the  Issue  to  a  vote  presumably  would 
have  resulted  in  decisive  defeat  and  inten- 
sified the  bitterness  already  generated. 

What  the  United  States  has  done  Is  to  try 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  It 
might  have  been  better,  though,  to  have 
coupled  the  retreat  on  enforcement  of  article 

10  with  firm  and  positive  Insistence  on  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  to  clarify  the 
division  of  authority  between  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council— and  to 
revise  the  charter  so  there  would  be  no  doubt 
in  the  future  on  precisely  how  much  power 
each  body  has  in  the  levying  of  special  as- 
sessments for  peacekeeping  missions.  We 
hope  constructive  steps  toward  this  end  will 
bo  taken,  with  U.S.  Initiative  or  support, 
some  time  soon. 

The  United  States  is  fully  Justlfled,  and 
Ambassador  Goldberg  made  this  point  with 
appropriate  emphasis,  in  reserving  the  right 
not  to  pay  assessments  for  U.N.  projects  it  It 
Is  considered  in  the  best  Interests  of  this 
country  to  withhold  payments.  There  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  double  stand- 
ard in  the  U.N.  on  financial  obligations.  If 
other  countries  arc  to  pay  or  not,  as  they 
choose,  then  it  certainly  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  United  States  to  Insist  upon  the  same 
freedom  of  choice. 

The  crisis  at  the  United  Nations  has  not 
ended.  It  will  require  forceful  action  and 
sound  Judgment  of  wise  men  to  get  the  orga- 
nization on  even  keel  and  make  it  the  in- 
strument for  peace  which  It  ought  to  be  and, 
with  proper  guidance,  may  yet  become. 

[From  the  Chrtstlnn  Science  Monitor.  Aug. 
19,  196.5] 
A  Wise  Decisiok 
The  United  States  decision  to  drop  Its  ef- 
forts to  force  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  and 

11  other  nations  to  pay  up  what  they  ewe  on 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  was 
wise  and  constnictlve.  It  put  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole  before  in- 
sistence upon  the  letter  of  the  law.  hcwever 
right  this  latter  might  be.  We  believe  that 
the  majority  of  world  body  members  will 


recognize  the  wisdom  and  the  restraint 
which  Washington  has  shown. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that, 
regardless  of  its  views  on  who  was  right 
and  who  was  wrong,  the  majority  was  not 
prepared  to  back  the  American  effort.  To 
have  done  so,  this  majority  apparently  felt, 
would  have  been  to  mobilize  the  forthcom- 
ing General  Assembly  session  and  might 
even  have  resulted  in  the  world  body's 
breakup. 

Since  Washington  rightly  agreed  that  an 
operating  United  Nations  is  indispensable 
in  this  troubled  world.  America  decided  to 
cease  defending  a  position  which,  however 
much  might  be  said  in  its  favor,  was  no  long- 
er practical. 

This  leaves  the  world  body  facing  two 
problems : 

The  first  is  Immediate.  It  Is  how  to  make 
up  the  $108  million  deficit  due  In  large 
part  to  the  refusal  of  these  13  lands  to  pay 
their  debts.  It  Is  hoped  that  voluntary 
donations  will  do  the  trick.  Britain  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  have  offered  S18 
million.  Nigeria  has  announced  that  It  will 
contribute.  There  la  a  strong  hope  that, 
under  the  cloak  of  voluntary  action.  Rus- 
sia will  contribute  substantially.  America 
Itself  may  also  do  so.  even  though  It  pays 
nearly  one-third  of  the  United  Nation.s'  reg- 
ular budget. 

The  second  Is  long-range.  Will  the  de- 
cision not  to  try  to  force  all  countries  to 
pay  their  share  of  peacekeeping  operations 
discourage  such  operations  In  the  future? 
This  would  be  a  severe  setback  to  those  who 
had  hoped  to  see  the  world  body  become 
a  strong,  on-the-spot  force  for  peace  and  or- 
der. Means  should  be  foimd  not  to  let  this 
happen. 

In  Judging  the  actions  of  those  nations 
which  refused  to  support  the  American  posi- 
tion. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  new  members  from  Asia  and 
.Africa  are  terrified  of  a  knockdown,  drag- 
out  struggle  within  the  United  Nations  be- 
tween America  and  Russia.  Thus  one  of 
their  main  purposes  invariably  is  to  seek  to 
prevent  a  head-on  clash  between  these  two 
giants.  They  refused  to  support  an  Amer- 
ican action  which  they  felt  might  drive 
Russia  from  the  world  body.  They  would 
similarly  have  refused  to  support  a  like  So- 
viet maneuver  against  the  United  States 

This  conciliatory  attitude  may  have  Its 
drawb.icks.  but  It  also  can  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  Nations  in  times  of 
serious  crisis. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y, )  Journal-Ameri- 
can. Aug.  18,  19651 
New  U.N.  Policy 

Announcement  that  the  United  States  has 
abandoned  Insistence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
pay  its  arrears  In  special  assessments  In  the 
United  Nations,  or  lose  Its  Assembly  vote.  Is 
not.  as  might  first  be  supposed,  a  surrender. 

Rather  it  Is  a  statement  of  a  new  U.S. 
policy  which  recognizes  realities,  and  which. 
If  follow^ed  In  deed  as  well  as  In  letter,  should 
protect  American  Interests  in  the  changing 
and  changeable  world  organization. 

The  policy  was  skillfully  outlined  by  our 
U.N.  Ambrtss.idor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  In  his 
first  speech  since  he  succeeded  the  late  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson.  In  brief,  it  makes  these 
points: 

The  United  States  continues  to  support 
article  19  of  the  UN.  Charter,  under  which 
members  2  years  behind  In  paying  assess- 
ments lose  their  Assembly  vote.  The  Soviet 
Union,  with  852  6  million  In  arrears.  Is  the 
biggest  holdout. 

But  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
.Assembly  is  not  prepared  to  apply  article  19. 
In  the  Interest  of  getting  the  Assembly  back 
In  business  (it  has  been  Immobilized  over 
the'  issue),  the  United  States  will  accede  to 
the  majority  view. 
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Here  comes  the  big  "but."  "There  <:.r 
be  no  double  standard  among  memben 
Therefore,  the  United  States  reserves  t^, 
right  to  refuse  to  pay  assessments  for  u'v 
operations  that  are  considered  contrarv  to 
our  interests. 

Never  before  has  this  statement  been  mact 
We  have  always  paid  assessments  for  sp«ii 
operations  and,  needless  to  say,  have  klckei 
In  the  most. 

Also,  needless  to  say.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  thi: 
if  an  occasion  comes  up  where  an  operauoc 
is  against  our  interests  we  will  demomtratt 
that  wo  mean  what  the  policy  statemeo- 
says. 

It  is  time  to  stop  shifting  into  positlcu 
that  put  Uncle  Sam  in  the  guise  of  genUt 
Uncle  Sap.     Let's  stick  with  this  one. 
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jlfBt  to  declare  It  wishes  to  develop  an  ex- 
u-sterrestrial  military  capability.  Those  who 
TOUld  have  preferred  a  longer  effort  to  keep 
space  as  a  zone  of  peace  can  question  whether 
Uie  arms  race  now  starting  may  not  detract 
trom  American  security,  rather  than  In- 
cre,ise  it. 

Now  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
PDion  regularly  have  camera-equipped  satel- 
lites In  orbit.  These  supply  Moscow  and 
Washington  with  enormous  amounts  of 
information  about  what  is  going  on  above 
pound  all  over  this  planet.  This  is  the 
practical  realization  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's old  "open  skies'*  proposal.  The 
rnltcd  States  Is  the  net  gainer  In  this  ex- 
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MANNED   ORBITAL   LABORATORY- 
MOL 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  turn  briefly  to  anothsr 
subject  that  has  to  do  with  a  new  menacf 
to  peace  in  the  world.  It  is  Icnown  i: 
MOL  or  the  e£fort  to  organize  outer  space 
for  military  purposes. 

An  exceedingly  able  commentary  or. 
the  new  arms  race  in  space  appeared  1.1 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  under 
the  byline  of  Harry  Schwartz. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tto 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoei 
as  follows : 

MOL:    The  New   Asms  Race  in  Spitt 
{By  Harry  Schwartz) 

President  Johnson's  order  to  the  Kir  Fora 
to  develop  a  manned  orbiting  laboratotr 
(MOL)  has  provoked  relatively  little  pcblic 
discussion.  In  part  because  Its  announcemet; 
was  overshadowed  by  the  historic  flight  c: 
Gemini  5.  But  historians  may  yet  conclude 
that  politically  and  militarily  this  PresldM 
tlal  decision  was  even  more  Important  that 
the  Cooper-Conrad  feat. 

The  President's  MOL  announcement  cnoii 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  pub- 
licly attacking  Gemini  5  as  primarily  a  ten 
ture  In  military  espionage.  Just  why  tb! 
President  chose  precisely  that  time  to  Hiipp: 
the  Russian  propagandists  with  supportise 
ammunition  is  still  a  puzzle. 

OtTTLOOK     FOR    JOINT     EFFORT    DIM 

Moreover,  by  underlining  the  potentul 
military  slgnlAcance  of  space,  the  Presid!i;: 
may  have  finally  ended  any  lost  lingerlnj 
hope  that  there  might  be  a  Joint  Soviet 
American  program  for  sending  a  man  to  itf 
moon  or  It  some  more  distant  objective  a 
the  solar  system. 

Most  serious  is  the  indication  that  t^■s 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have  Interpretw 
the  MOL  decision  as  the  American  signal 
an  arms  race  in  space. 

Immediately  after  the  Presidential  st- 
nouncement.  several  Eastern  European  ntn- 
papers  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  cooJil 
hardly  fall  to  try  to  get  similar  mlliwr 
capability  In  space.  Then  last  wech  '*' 
deputy  commander  of  the  Soviet  rocltK 
troops  denounced  the  MOL  as  a  meonfl  cf 
bringing  American  atom  bombs  into  5pa« 

ARMS    RACE    INEVITABLe 

One  school  of  thought  argues  in  effect  tM' 
an  arms  race  in  apace  was  Inevitable  fniia 
the  beginning-  It  holds  that  the  .Soviet  pro- 
gram has  always  aimed  at  maximum  mili- 
tary space  capabihty.  and  that  the  Cnii»' 
States  has  been  delinquent  In  delaying  la 
own  response  so  long. 

The  tight  secrecy  surrounding  the  Soflrt 
space  effort  lends  some  credence  to  this  ai^* 
ment.  but.  In  the  public  domain  at  leasi,,  It  '^ 
the  United  States  that  has  now  become  tW 


cliange. 

Air  Force  proponents  of  the  MOL  have 
jrgued  that  this  line  of  research  will  Itl- 
mstely  permit  this  country  to  Inspect  and 
destroy  hostile  satellites  such  as  the  Soviet 
spy  sputniks.  But  by  the  same  token  slml- 
lir  Soviet  development  will  permit  Soviet 
spacemen  to  destroy  the  American  auto- 
DBtic  cameras  in  the  sky.  Then  when  all 
unm.mned  espionage  satellites  have  been 
msde  inoperative,  the  question  will  arise 
of  trying  to  force  the  other  side's  manned 
craft  out  of  space,  since  these  vessels  will 
also  be  equipped  for  both  automatic  and 
tiand  cameras. 

In  the  face  of  such  dangerous  possibili- 
ties. It  Is  arguable  that  the  United  States 
inould  have  tried  to  freeze  the  present  situa- 
rion. 

The  same  problem  arises  In  respect  to 
other  proposed  military  uses  of  manned 
jpaceshlps.  Thus  some  Air  Force  sources 
ipeak  of  using  such  craft  as  space  command 
posts  to  direct  military  operations  on  errth. 
But  will  not  such  command  poets  be  prime 
targets  of  enemy  Bpa«e  vessels  in  the  event 
of  terrestrial  conflict? 

ALTERNATIVE  SUGOESTKD 

These  reflections  suggest  an  alternative 
path.  There  are  many  nonmllltary  uses  for 
I  manned  orbiting  laboratory  that  could 
jerve  the  needs  of  astronomers,  meteorolo- 
gists and  other  scientists.  Would  It  not 
lave  been  better  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  have  been 
pven  the  MOL  assignment  and  thus  avoid 
•Jie  provocation  and  propaganda  setback 
.fpreseuted  by  the  decision  the  President 
Ktually  took?  And  once  a  NASA  MOL  were 
Sewloped.  It  could  be  used  by  the  military 
:i  the  need  arose.  That  need  would  pre- 
nimably  be  evidence  that  the  Russians  or 
oOiers  were  actively  exploiting  space  for 
ollltary  piu-poses  other  than  intelligence 
toUection.  Such  a  course  might  have  kept 
Washington  from  bearing  the  onus  of  seem- 
ag  to  start  an  arms  race  In  space,  while 
prtng  more  time  to  exert  pressure  on  Mos- 
mw  tor  cooperation  rather  than  rivalry  in 
the  new  dimension  of  human  activity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  slate 
?ublicly  my  o'wn  agreement  with  Mr. 
Schwartz. 

We  are  moving  too  far  and  too  fast 
n  turning  outer  space  hito  an  arms  race 
Wih  Russia  Instead  of  proceeding  with 
aore  persistence  to  trying  to  persuade 
RusBla  to  join  us  in  internationalism  of 
liter  space  for  peaceful  puiposes. 


WINDS  OP  CHANGE  IN  THE  SENATE 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  turn  to 
bother  subject  and  call  the  attention 
;•  Senators  to  a  most  stimulating  and 
aierestlng  article  which  appeared  In 
^terday's  New  York  Times  magazine 
=atltled  "Winds  of  Change  in  the  Sen- 
.««"  by  the  veteran  reporter  on  Capitol 
■Jll  for  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Tom 
''icJcer. 


As  my  colleagues  know,  it  has  been 
my  onerous  task  during  the  several  years 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate  to  call  atten- 
tion from  time  to  time  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  to  some  of  the  deficiencies 
in  our  rules,  procedures,  traditions,  and 
methods  of  operating.  It  is  interesting 
to  have  the  views  of  this  veteran  reporter 
on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Wicker  points  out  that  the  Senate 
has  changed  drastically  since  1957,  when 
it  was  first  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
Commonwealth  of  Permsylvanla  In  the 
Senate. 

The  old  times  have  changed.  The 
old  Senate  e-stabllshment  is  gone.  De- 
mocracy is  now  pretty  much  the  rule  In 
the  Senate. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Wicker  suggests,  that 
debate  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  This 
is  perhaps  our  principal  deficiency  at  the 
m.'^ment. 

We  are  now  in  a  situation  in  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  senatorial  elections  of 
1958,  1960.  1962  and  1964  we  have  in  the 
Senate  a  group  of  100  excellent  Senators 
prepared  to  take  their  equal  part  in  the 
legislative  and  oversight  functions  of  the 
Senate,  For  one.  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
changes  outlined  by  Mr.  Wicker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  by  Mr.  Wicker  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WINDS  OF  CBANGE  in  THE  SEKATE 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washi.ncton. — Tradition  and  myth,  like 
bad  oratory,  suffuse  the  gently  chilled  air  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Snuffboxes 
and  open  inkwell.s  are  still  on  the  desks,  some 
of  which  date  to  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public. There  is  as  yet  no  blaring  amplifica- 
tion system  to  carry  Senators'  immortal 
words  to  the  far  corners  of  the  gallery.  And 
even  a  garrulous  ignoramus,  spouting  the 
most  palpable  nonsense,  still  will  be  referred 
to  by  a  colleague  as  "the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor" or  "my  learned  and  honorable  friend" 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  sarcasm. 

So  tradition  remains  m  the  Senate,  from 
whose  recalcitrance  George  Washington  once 
retreated  m  "sullen  dignity."  The  myths 
remain,  too.  but  without  much  connection  to 
reality.  For  the  Senate  Is  no  longer  "the 
most  exclusive  gentlemen's  club  in  the  world" 
and  It  no  longer  is  dommated  by  an  all- 
powerful  "inner  circle"  of  southerners  and 
conservatives. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  today 
a  mildly  progressive  legislative  body  In  which 
the  Old  South  has  lost  Its  grip,  in  which 
Junior  Members  are  playing  Increasingly  im- 
portant roles,  in  which  the  fabled  power  of 
the  committee  chairmen  has  been  scattered, 
and  in  which  the  dominant  influences  are 
those  of  urban,  industrialized  America,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate's  legendary  dragon — the  fili- 
buster— has  been  exposed  as  a  paper  tiger 
and  Its  most  cherished  function — delibera- 
tion—is often  Inconsequential  and  usually 
subordinate  to  votes. 

Nothing  has  shown  the  change  more  dra- 
matically. In  the  session  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  than  the  startling  activities  of  the 
bright  young  men  who— as  myth  has  It— are 
supposed  to  be  seen  but  not  heard  In 
the  Senate. 

When  the  Democratic  majority  caucused 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Senator  Joseph 
Ttdincs.  of  Maryland,  then  36  and  Just  em- 
biu-king  on  his  first  term,  closed  the  meeting 
with  an  Impromptu  speech  urging  his  col- 
leagues to  go  forth  as  "united  Democrats." 


When  his  father.  Millard  Tydlngs.  served 
in  the  Senate,  any  freshman  of  any  age 
who  presumed  to  lecture  his  elders  on  any- 
thing, particularly  their  party  duties,  would 
promptly  have  been  assigned  to  the  Post 
OfBce  Committee  and  shunned  like  an  up- 
start schoolboy.  That  Is  Just  about  what 
happened  to  Hubert  Hdmphrey  only  10  years 
ago  and  it  took  him  at  least  a  decade  to 
recover. 

Joe  Ttdinos.  In  fact,  already  has  become 
a  leading  figure  among  the  younger  Sena- 
tors,  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  the  Judicial  machinery  and 
in  Civil  rights  affairs.  He  was  one  of  th.- 
principal  spokesmen  against  the  defeatec 
constitutional  amendment  on  reapportlo:,- 
ment  that  was  the  brainchild  of  the  hal- 
lowed Everett  McKjhlev  Dirksen. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh.  of  Indiana.  37.  and 
elected  in  1962.  Is  an  important  subcom- 
mittee chairman  who  conceived  and  steered 
through  the  Senate  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  named  for  him.  dealing 
with  Presidential  disability.  Only  a  decade 
ago,  a  Senator  so  Junior  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  such  eminence,  and  scarcelv 
could  have  hoped  for  a  subcommittee  of  his 
own. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  33  and  3  years 
a  Senator — with  time  out  for  recuperation 
from  his  airplane  crosh  injuries— mobilized 
liberal  forces  In  the  nearly  successful  flght 
to  put  a  poll-tax  ban  in  this  year's  voting 
rights  bin.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee.  His  brother  Robert 
Tydincs.  Bayh.  Senator  Ross  Bass,  of  Ten- 
nessee— a  southerner  who  broke  ranks  to 
vote  to  end  the  filibuster  and  pass  the  vot- 
ing bill — all  are  youthful  freshmen  who  h8\e 
made  Important  contributions  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  year. 

Senator  Prank  Church,  of  Idaho.  Is  more 
senior  but  still  yotmg.  Church,  elected  in 
1956  and  now  only  41.  has  become  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  of  those  who  are  du- 
bious about  President  Johnsons  Vietnamese 
policy.  Many  of  Church's  elders  share  his 
views  but  lack  the  temerity  to  speak  out. 

But  It  is  not  only  in  the  advent  of  young 
men  to  promlnenc?-«hat  the  Senate  has 
changed.  Committee  chairmen,  with  few 
exceptions;  are  no  longer  the  unchallenge- 
able czars  they  were  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  them  the  real  government  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1957.  for  instance,  bipartisan  liberal 
forces  combined  to  bypass  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland's  Judiciary  Committee  and  put  a 
House-passed  civil  rights  bill  directly  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  The  trick  has  been  re- 
peated since:  moreover.  Eastland's  commit- 
tee on  another  occasion  was  given  Ironclad 
instructions,  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  to  report 
out  a  civil  rights  bill,  and  did  so.  During 
consideration  of  the  major  civil  rights  bill 
of  19S4,  Its  most  Important  titles  were  gl\en 
for  study  to  the  Commerce  Committee,  not 
Judiciary. 

It  is  doubWul  If.  in  the  old  days,  a  Com- 
merce Committee  chairman  would  have  been 
offered  or  accepted  Jurisdiction  over  a  civil 
rights  bill.  The  affront  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  chairman  would  have  been  an 
affront  to  the  system  and  those  who  main- 
tained it.  Instead,  yesterday's  aflront  has 
often  become  today's  custom. 

A  veteran  employe  of  the  Senate  recalled 
not  long  ago  that  when  Carter  Glass,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Walter  George,  of  Georgia,  chaired 
the  Finance  Committee,  tbev  simply  would 
not  permit  their  bills  to  be  amended  on  the 
floor  They  had  the  power  to  ram  the  meas- 
ures through  as  they  came  from  the  commit- 
tee. Today.  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
the  chairman,  cannot  even  control  the  Pl- 
nancB  Committee,  much  less  the  Senate-  a 
more  important  figure  In  Its  deliberation^  is 
Senator  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  the 
.-anklng  Democrat,  and  he  thinks  nothing  of 
bringing  up   floor  amendments   to  Finance 
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Committee  bills.  As  a  result,  much  ol  the 
committee's  legislation  Is  rewritten  on  the 
floor. 

Any  change  that  weakens  committee 
chairmen  ipso  {actAi  weakens  southtrn  Sena- 
tors. That  is  why  another  myth — that  In 
the  Senate  the  South  has  aclileved  its  re- 
venge for  Appomatox — no  longer  has  much 
validity. 

It  16  true  that  U  southern  Democrats 
chair  standing  committees,  entrenched  by 
the  tenure  conferred  by  the  South's  one-party 
system.  But  today  the  only  really  powerful 
southern  chairman  Lf  RtcHABo  Russell  ot 
Georgia,  who  heads  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  has  great  Influence  over  the  de- 
cision to  establish,  close  or  maintain  pros- 
/Perlty-produclng  military  Installations  for 
Senators  anxious  to  provide  something  for 
the  folks  back  home. 

Senator  J.  W,  Fiilbrioht  of  Arkansas,  has 
high  standing  m  the  Senate  because  of  his 
worldwide  reputation  as  a  student  of  foreign 
affairs;  but  he  does  not  have  the  political  or 
organizational  power  to  make  his  word  law 
in  his  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Years 
ago,  when  It  was  ruled  by  Tom  Connally,  of 
Texas,  he  was  known  literally  to  shout  down 
upstarts  who  wanted  to  offer  objections  or 
amendment:  moreover,  Connally's  browbeat- 
ing went  unchallenged. 

Senator  Lister  Hn-t  of  Alabama,  for  an- 
other example,  recently  had  to  forgo  man- 
aging the  administration's  major  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
education  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  but  he  had 
to  step  aside  because  of  liberal  racial  impli- 
cations of  the  education  bill  that  would 
hove  gotten  him  In  hot  political  water  back 
home.  Not  to  be  able  to  manage  his  own 
bills  Is  a  mortal  blow  to  any  chairman's 
prestige. 

Senator  LoKC.  the  majority  whip,  did  not 
win  his  post  because  he  was  a  southerner 
but  in  spite  ot  it  Twelve  years  ago.  a  few 
powerful  southerners  like  RtJssELL  decreed 
the  selection  of  a  young  Texan  named  Lyn- 
don Johnson  as  Democratic  leader  This 
year,  Rvssell  Long  had  to  run  hard,  trade 
votes,  and  win  the  support  of  key  northern 
liberala  before  he  cotlld  win  a  lesser  post. 

What  ot  the  so-called  coalition  of  south- 
erners and  conservative  Republicans?  Well, 
It  was  Everett  DraxsE.v  who  was  the  key  fig- 
ure In  breaking  filibusters  and  passing  civil 
rights  bills  in  1964  and  1965.  The  southern- 
ers were  as  isolated  in  both  battles  as  their 
forebears  at  Appomattox. 

Then  there  was  the  appointment  this  year 
by  New  York's  Republican  Senator,  Jacob  K. 
Javits.  of  the  first  Negro  page  boy  In  Senate 
history  The  long-tenured  southerners  still 
have  a  lot  to  say  about  Senate  patronage. 
Yet.  when  Javits  made  known  his  Intentions 
to  his  party  leoder.  EreRETT  Dirksen,  the 
latter  quietly  Informed  the  southern  chief- 
tains that  if  they  denied  the  Negro  youth  the 
Job,  Javits  would  make  a  floor  speech  about 
the  situation.  Javits'  page  boy  was  quietly 
approved  and  the  Senate's  age-old  color  line 
wns  broken. 

But  surely,  it  may  be  argued,  the  southern- 
ers stui  have  the  filibuster  when  all  else 
falls?  That  tactic  has  failed  them.  too.  In 
1964  and  again  In  1963.  southern  flUbusters 
against  civil  rights  bills  were  crushed. 

In  1964,  liberals — not  southerners^dld 
mount  a  successful  filibuster  against  the 
Dirksen  reapportionment  amendment — and 
Immediately  a  lot  of  the  fllmaam  surround- 
ing the  Idea  of  "unlimited  debate"  was  cut 
away. 

In  short.  It  became  clear  that.  If  public 
opinion  sustained  them,  a  small  group  of 
Senators  could  balk  a  piece  of  legislation: 
but.  If  public  opinion  was  sufficiently 
aroused  against  them  no  "little  group  of 
willful  men"  could  long  su.ntaln  a  QUbuster 
even  on  a  "sectional  Issue"  like  civil  rights. 


And  there  are  fe'*  southern  Senators  who 
have  not  learned  that  on  civil  rights  the 
public  Is  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the 
Kegro. 

Moreover,  time  can  be  expected  to  remove 
from  the  Senate  in  the  next  few  years  such 
southern  stalwarts  as  RrssELL  of  Georgia 
(67) ,  Byrd  (78) ,  and  Willis  Robee-tson  (78) , 
of  Virginia,  Sam  Erii.n  of  North  Carolina  (68), 
Spessard  Holland,  of  Florida  ( 73 ) ,  Allen 
Bllendeb  of  Louisiana  (74),  and  John  Mc- 
CuiLLAN  of  Arkansas  (69).  Olln  D.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  died  this  year  at 
68 — to  be  replaced  by  the  more  moderate 
(on  the  racial  Issue)   Donald  Russell. 

A  whole  new  generation  of  southerners 
will  soon  be  moving  onto  Capitol  Hill,  bring- 
ing an  outlook  tempered  by  the  changing 
economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  of 
the  postwar  era. 

The  impending  disappearance  of  the  old- 
line  southern  hierarchy  is  symptomatic  of  a 
more  far-reaching  shift  in  the  Sen:ite — the 
erosion  of  power  blocs,  based  on  regional  and 
economic  self-interest,  that  once  were  among 
the  strongest  pillars  of  senatorial  rule. 
Vanishing  with  the  power  bloc3  are  hoary 
stereotypes  describing  the  Senate  as  the 
graveyard  ot  liberal  legislation  and  the  last 
stronghold  of  agrarians  In  a  technological 
society. 

The  southerners  were  a  power  bloc.  So 
were  Members — mostly  mldwestern  Republi- 
cans and  southern  Democrats — of  the  farm 
bloc.  Western  Senators  formed  a  sort  of 
"water  bloc"  based  on  their  regional  Inter- 
est In  Irrigation  and  conservation.  Some 
westerners  also  operated  as  a  smaller  but 
cohesive  "mining  bloc." 

The  bloc  leaders,  along  witii  committee 
chairmen  and  senior  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  tended  to  be  older,  conservative 
men  from  tlie  South  and  from  Republiciin 
one-purty  States.  They  knew  the  rules,  they 
had  the  seniority,  and  upon  them  depended 
the  chances  of  a  newcomer  for  a  good  com- 
mittee assignment,  a  bill  he  wanted  pasted, 
or  a  post  office  he  wanted  built. 

The  committee  chairmen  had  a  vested  in- 
terest in  supporting  one  another.  "Those  old 
chairmen  would  put  their  rumps  together 
like  mules."  a  Senator  recalled  recently. 
"There  they  stood  In  an  unbreakable  circle, 
one  for  all  and  all  for  one." 

The  power  blocs  also  could  make  simple 
nrrangements  through  this  powerful  leiider- 
shlp  apparatus  to  protect  each  other's  inter- 
ests. Southerners,  in  the  major  case,  were 
let  alone  to  handle  the  Negro  problem  as 
they  saw  fit.  Since  southerners  were  many, 
long  tenured  and  powerful,  they  had  plenty 
of  trading  power  As  long  as  a  mining-  or 
farm-State  Senator  satisfied  the  primary  In- 
if-rest  of  his  State — which  the  southerners 
eagerly  helped  him  to  do — he  could  go  along 
with  the  South  on  civil  rights  without  fear 
of  the  voters  back  home. 

Then  everything  began  to  change.  In  the 
e:irly  fifties,  national  attention  awakened  to 
the  social  and  political  problem  of  the  Negro 
(it  Is  Just  now  sensing  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  problem ) .  As  the  full  power  of  the 
Presidency,  the  courts,  and  of  most  of  the 
press  swung  behind  the  Negro  cause — It  has 
become  almost  Impossible  for,  say,  a  western 
Republican  to  support  the  southern  position 
OS  a  give-and-take  matter.  One  by  one.  old 
allies  of  the  South  have  had  to  respond  to 
n.itional  opinion,  which  would  not  let  the 
Negro  question  remain  a  sectional  matter. 

During  the  same  postwar  years,  a  v;ist  shift 
of  population  to  urban  Industrial  centers  and 
the  surrounding  suburbs  caused  a  number  of 
other  Important  political  effects  which  have 
been  re.lected  in  the  Senate. 

The  economies  of  most  States  have  be- 
come far  more  diversified  than  before  World 
War  n.  Now.  It  Is  no  longer  enough  for 
most  Senators  to  satisfy  one  home  State  or 
regional  Interest.     They  have  to  play  broker 
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among  all  sorts  of  conflicting  groups  and 
forces  within  their  own  electorate.'!.  The? 
have  to  "vote  right"  on  any  number  of  Issues 
The  fate  of  the  farm  bloc  lllustrotes  the 
shift.  Cotton,  wheat  and  dairymen  nowa- 
days  can  scarcely  agree  among  themscivei 
on  a  program  for  their  crops  and  commodi- 
ties,  so  diversified  and  complex  have  agricul- 
ture and  Its  economics  become.  Besides,  few 
farm  States"  are  left:  most  of  them  now  also 
have  competing  urban  and  Industrial  in- 
terests. 

Just  ns  the  big  urban  States  usually  decide 
Presidential  elections.  In  more  ond  more 
States  the  big  urban  centers  are  electing 
more  and  more  Governors  and  Senators 
Pennsylvania,  for  an  excellent  example,  is 
dominated  In  statewide  elections  by  Phila. 
del^hla  and  Pittfburgh  and  both  its  Rep\iii. 
llcftn  and  Democratic  Senators,  Hcch  Scott 
nd  J03EPH  S.  Claeiv.  are  urban  liberal.';  it 
la  hard  to  conceive  of  Pennsylvanlar.s  cvtr 
again  sending  to  the  Senate  a  man  like,  sav' 
Boies  Penrose,  the  Image  of  stanch  RepuhliJ 
can  conservatism  that  once  dominated  Amer- 
ican politics. 

The  population  shift,  combined  with  other 
factors,  also  has  diminished  whnt  little  party 
discipline  ever  existed  In  Congress,  As  vot- 
ers moved  from  farm  to  city  and  city  to  sub- 
urb, the  familiar  polarity  of  farm  (Republi- 
cans)  and  city  (Democrats)  broke  down 
Divisions  between  "city"  and  "downstate" 
still  survive  but  now  millions  of  voters  live 
In  the  new  political  climate  of  the  suburb 
Among  the  suburbanite  millions  a  new 
homogeneity  has  developed  a  political  re- 
sponse to  instant  mass  communications  and 
the  disinterested  Ideal  of  public  service, 
rather  than  to  the  old  party  loyalties  Party 
distinctions  quickly  become  blurred  In  such 
conditions,  and  the  "independent "  who 
"votes  for  the  man''  becomes  a  dominant 
figure. 

As  television  became  a  force  emong  such 
voters,  "quiet  sell"  candidates  simultaneously 
arrived  to  t.^ke  advantage  of  It.  Playing  up 
their  good  looks  and  sterling  character,  pro- 
cl.^imlng  their  allegiance  first  to  "Integriij 
In  government"  rather  than  to  party  libels, 
they  have  sought  to  win  both  Democratic, 
Republican,  and  Independent  votes.  The  rt- 
suit  has  been  a  certain  blandness  of  .ip- 
proach.  a  tendency  to  be  no  more  conservi- 
tive  and  no  more  liberal  than  necessity  re- 
quires, to  ride  with  the  prevailing  mood  ot 
the  electorate. 

Thus,  In  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  the 
Senate  came  to  be  populoted,  first,  by  tnea 
whose  political  lives  depended  on  the  l3lg 
urban  and  stlburban  centers;  second,  by  men 
largely  liberated  from  the  old  disciplines  o( 
party  and  single-interest  States:  third,  by 
Senators  who  no  longer  had  any  logical  ra- 
tionale for  submitting  to  the  old  Sen,i!f 
power  system. 

Many  of  them  have  no  great  sense  of  con- 
tinuity with  the  lost  past  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  pre-World  War  n  era,  with  the 
established  customs  and  conventional  wis- 
dom of  another  day.  Seniority  impresses 
them  only  as  It  represents  .actual  power. 
They  are  men  of  postwar  America,  Impatient 
with  the  old  and  eager  to  get  on  with  what 
they  see  as  the  new  business  of  a  new  da.f 
As  such  men  began  to  inflltrat*  the  Sen- 
ate, the  final  force  was  added  to  those  which 
were  changing  the  Chamber's  ways.  That 
remarkable  mover  and  shaker  from  Texas 
Lyndon  Johnson,  became  the  Democr,it!C 
leader.  He  Wiis  mainly  responsible  for  the 
rule  that  every  new  Democratic  Senator 
would  get  at  least  one  flrst-cla^  committee 
assignment,  shaking  the  old  dominance  of 
committee  chairmen  over  their  committees 
and  Senate  newcomers.  After  10  ye-irs.  the 
diffusion  of  power  Is  beginning  to  have  wide 
effect. 

More  important.  Mr.  Johnson,  with  bis 
great  energy,  powers  ot  persuHAlon,  leglsla- 
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tive  skill,  political  sensitivity,  and  national 
ambitions,  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the  power 
of  the  old  leadership  group  Into  his  own 
(omroanding  person.  Since  he  was  always 
csreful  to  move  slowly,  and  with  deference 
K)  princes  like  Senator  Russell,  and  since — 
above  oil — he  moved  with,  not  against,  pub- 
lic opinion  and  prevailing  social  trends,  he 
came  by  the  time  of  his  departure  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  to  be  the  Senate's  dominant 
force. 

When  external  forces  were  breaking  down 
;lie  old  fiber  of  the  place,  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  there  to  gather  the  threads  into  his  own 
dexterous  hands.  But  when  he  dropped 
them,  no  one  else  was  there  to  pick  them 
up  MIKE  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  the  cur- 
rent majority  leader,  does  not  even  try  to 
command  the  Senate;  instead,  he  is  a  con- 
ciliator and  father  figure,  who  worries  over 
the  health  and  good  humor  of  his  flock. 
RcssELL  Long  has  proved  too  uninterested 
or  too  flighty  to  run  the  place,  and  Ht;BERT 
HrMPHREY — who  might  have  been  a  strong 
leader — Is  a  Johnson  lieutenant  In  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Ei-EHETT  Dirksen  has  too  few 
troops,  if  no  lack  of  skill. 

The  net  effect  Is  that  the  Senate  has  be. 
come  an  amorphous  place,  where  every  man 
15  more  or  less  for  himself  and  no  leader 
commands  the  power  to  make  himself  master; 
neither  does  any  group. 

There  wjs.  for  Instance,  the  astonishing 
braj^s  of  Senator  Daniel  Brewster,  a  first- 
term  Democrat  from  Maryland.  Brewster 
was  desiRnoted  to  preside  over  the  Senate  In 
lieu  of  Vice  President  Hcmfhrey  one  recent 
evening  and  took  the  chair,  supposedly  until 
7  p  m  .  when  he  hnd  an  appointment.  At 
7:15  p.m..  with  no  replacement  in  sight. 
Bbewster  baneed  down  his  gavel,  cut  off  the 
5enlor  and  protocol  conscious  Senator  Watne 
Mi..piE.  of  Oregon.  Ir.  the  middle  of  a  speech. 
\ad  odjoiirncd  the  Senate  without  a  by- 
your-Ieuve  from  anyone. 

Few  .Senators  would  wish  to  defend  Watne 
Mr-?.sE'  ri^thts  to  the  floor,  but  In  days  gone 
"uT.  BstwsTER'.-i  Wsc-majest*  would  hove  all 
but  finished  him  In  the  Semite.  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mangfield.  however,  smoothed 
all  leathers  the  next  day  and  Brewster  came 
c3  without  even  a  tongue  lashing  from  the 
wiL^.pish  Morse. 

Into  such  a  loosely  run  Senate,  any  poll- 
ticilly  powerful  President  could  be  expected 
to  Inject  himself.  When  he  moved  into  the 
White  House.  Lyndon  Johnson  needed  no 
urging— and  the  result  Is  that  if  he  Is  not 
again  the  majority  leader  in  name,  he  Is 
largely — as  before — the  Senate's  commanding 
officer  In  fact. 

So  now  the  Senate  does  respond  to  national 
needs,  at  least  as  the  President  defines  them. 
The  priorities  and  prejudices  of  a  controlling 
sro-jp  no  longer  uke  precedence:  the  Impera- 
tive acting  on  the  Senate — partially  through 
the  President,  partially  thr»ugh  Its  Mem- 
b!Ts — Is  that  of  an  active,  growing  urban 
society. 

But  the  changes  In  the  Senate  have  not 
been  all  for  the  better  The  emphasis  now 
Is  much  more  upon  action  than  It  Is  upon 
deliberation:  yet.  In  many  cases,  debate  Is 
needed  as  badly.  Recently,  Members  spent 
iwvcral  days  arguing  In  Infinite  detail  the 
eiher  coinage  bill  but  not  for  years  has  the 
Senate  really  extended  itself  tor  full-scale 
debate  on  a  searching  examination  of  some- 
thing so  Important  as  national  fiscal  policy, 
or  international  monetary  problems. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  paid  great  attention 
to  the  politically  sensitive  matter  of  duty-free 
aHowances  for  returning  toiu-ists.  But  dedi- 
cated Senate  watchers  have  yet  to  see  as 
much  time,  effort,  and  tiiought  expended  on 
the  broader  question  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

•^3  for  the  Senate's  great  tradition  as  a 
watchdog  of  foreign  policy,  the  role  has  been 
all  but  abdicated  In  the  case  of  the  most 


pressing  foreign  Issue  of  the  day — Vietnam. 
Yet  it  Is  no  secret  that  many  Members  are 
restive  and  unhappy  at  the  Johnson  policy. 

What  seems  to  be  lacking  In  the  energetic 
and  progressive  Senate  that  has  evolved  is 
a  real  sense  of  Itself  as  an  Institution,  an 
Idea  of  its  role  In  national  affairs,  a  gen- 
eral determination  not  Just  to  act  on  prob- 
lems but  to  bring  great  educational  force 
to  bear  on  national  attitudes  and  policies. 

If  the  Senate  ever  had  such  a  conception 
of  Itself,  perhaps  It  depended  upon  the  old. 
powerful,  cohesive  leadership.  That  leader- 
ship always  suspected  action,  and  rose  to  Its 
greatest  heights  in  deliberation — sometimes 
long  deliberation  But  in  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  late  20th  century, 
it  will  be  Infinitely  difficult  lor  such  "a 
leadership  to  arise  again  and  assert  Itself. 

Times  have  changed  and  so  has  the 
Senate, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr,  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  leave  tlie  floor  to 
attend  a  luncheon  of  the  Conference  on 
World  Law. 

The  fact  that  I  am  not  enrolled  in  con- 
nection with  what  the  Senator  has 
referred  to  is  an  oversight. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  indicate  that  I 
am  In  accord  wltli  the  purpose  of  this 
historic  conference  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  some  leading  articles  put  in  the 
Recoud  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  speech  of  the 
Honorable  Alex  Quaison-Sackey.  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 
at  the  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Role  of  Law 
(By  Alex  Qualson-Sackey) 

There  Is  a  commotion  In  the  moral  world. 
Today.  It  Is  a  question  ot  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  apartheid  In  South  Africa  where  a 
minority  of  Europeans  are  struggling  hard 
to  maintain  their  stranglehold  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  indigenous  .Wricans  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  human  dignity  and  moral  law.  To- 
day. It  is  the  war  In  Vietnam,  where  a  fierce 
struggle  Is  being  waged  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  gain  control  over  the 
Government  ot  South  Vietnam  against  the 
mighty  strength  of  the  United  States,  which 
claims  that  It  Is  committed  to  assist  the 
Saigon  regime.  Today.  It  is  the  Congo  whldi 
has  known  no  stability  and  tranquility  since 
its  Independence  5  years  ago  because  of  for- 
eign Interference.  Today.  It  Is  a  crisis  In  the 
Caribbean  where  the  tear  of  Communist 
takeover  led  the  United  States  marines  to  be 
landed  on  the  soli  of  the  sovereign  state  of 
the  Dominican  Republican.  Today  it  Is  Indo- 
nesia conducting  a  policy  of  confrontation 
against  Malaysia.  Today,  It  Is  an  armed  con- 
flict between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kash- 
mir. Today,  It  Is  the  question  of  Cyprus, 
Indeed,  we  are  living  in  a  very  uneasy  world. 
Everywhere  we  see  and  read  of  conflicts  of 
Ideologies  and  political  principles,  conflicts 
of  sovereign  states  displaying  a  diversity  ot 
economic  social  and  political  systems. 

It  can  be  said  that  all  these  conflicts  that 
are  occurring  today  are  not  new  to  man,  that 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind  conflicts 
have  never  ceased.  I  agree  with  this  conten- 
tion and  I  must  say  that  the  world  before 
and  during  the  Second  World  War  Is  not  the 
world  of  today.  In  the  past.  International 
law  conceived  as  a  cluster  of  rules  and  prin- 
ciples governing  the  relations  among  states 
could  be  mamtalned  because  of  the  unwrit- 
ten acceptance  of  the  fact  that  such  law  was 


maintained  and  kept  Into  being  by  the 
strength  of  the  great  powers.  Thus,  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  doctrine  of  spheres 
of  Influence  played  a  vital  role  In  the  main- 
tenance of  law  among  nations.  Even  the 
League  of  Nations  could  not  shirk  off  these 
doctrines. 

Today,  the  picture  is  different.  Twenty 
years  ago,  a  major  step  was  taken  when  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  promul- 
gated. It  Is  true  that  even  In  1945  the  role 
to  be  played  by  the  great  powers  otherwise 
known  as  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  was  vital  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security.  Indeed,  there 
was  an  assumption  Implicit  in  the  charter 
that  it  was  the  great  powers  who  should 
act  In  concert  to  keep  the  peace  If  they  had 
acted  during  the  war  to  crush  nazlsm  and 
all  that  it  stood  for.  then  It  was  assumed 
that  they  would  act  together  to  preser\'e  the 
peace  but.  ot  course,  this  assumption  broke 
down  when  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China 
came  into  being  with  the  revolution  of  China 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Cliiang  Kai-shek 
government.  What  Is  more,  the  world  was 
polarized  Into  two  Ideologically  opposed 
camps.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  United  Na- 
tions had  been  bom  and  It  was  soon  to  be- 
come the  greatest  Instrument  man  has  de- 
vised to  foster  International  cooperation  In 
every  sphere  of  human  endeavor  In  order 
to  preserve  peace  and  security.  Thus,  while 
all  these  conflicts  are  going  on  today,  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations 
there  Is  talk  of  conciliation,  negotiation, 
arbitration,  or  compromise,  and  the  virtues  of 
Interdependence.  The  United  Nations  has 
become  a  major  Instrument  ot  peace.  Such 
optimism  Is  a  testimony  of  the  fact  that 
above  the  strife  and  clamor  of  conflicts 
there  still  exists  a  common  ground.  Tins 
common  ground  translates  Itself  Into  a  com- 
mon commitment  which  all  govcrnmente  and 
all  peoples  have  made  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order — a  commitment  implicit 
In  the  acceptance  of  the  Charier  ot  the 
United  Notions. 

It  Is  precisely  this  con\mon  ground  which 
makes  for  the  reality  of  International  law 
and  which  sustains  the  work  of  the  Umted 
Nations.  In  my  view,  the  ultimate  function 
of  law  In  International  relations  must  be 
the  maintenance  of  a  basic  order  among 
sovereign  states  which  differ  In  values,  goals. 
and  interests  except  that  they  share  a  com- 
mon objective  In  International  peace  and  or- 
der, permitting  all  to  pursue  their  policies 
and  to  develop  their  social  systems  within  the 
limitations  of  the  law,  secure  In  the  reliance 
that  the  international  order  will  be  observed 
by  all  states. 

The  principle  of  collective  security  and  the 
doctrine  of  peaceful  coexistence  are  now 
basic  to  the  functioning  of  harmonious  rela- 
tions among  states.  The  fact  is  that  the 
United  Nations  now  consisting  of  114  states 
soon  to  be  116  represents  different  states, 
peoples  of  different  religions,  ideologies,  and 
color:  it  functions  according  to  a  charter 
whose  purposes  and  principles  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  member  states  and  thua  have 
become  rules  of  law. 

The  relevance  of  the  function  of  law  to 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  or- 
gans presents  many  important  aspects.  In 
these  remarks  I  propose  to  highlight  efforts 
toward  the  growth  and  development  of  In- 
ternational law.  But  first  I  want  to  touch 
briefiy  on  the  role  of  laws  In  the  day-to-day 
working  of  the  political  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  such  as  In  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council.  For  the  popvilar  pic- 
ture Is  one  of  a  total  irrelevance  of  law. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  their  main  function 
Is  to  arrive  at  effective  political  settlement 
for  current  problems.  It  Is  remarltable  to 
note  the  extent  of  the  reliance  on  principles 
of  law  In  these  organs.  On  the  who]e.  estab- 
lished   rules    of    procedures    are    essentially 
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followed;  Indeed  scholars  have  discovered  a 
whole  new  fleld  of  parliamentary  diplomacy 
In  this  respect.  Any  examination  of  the  work 
of  these  organs  will  show  that  mingled  with 
"Statements  of  political  purpose  and  prin- 
ciple are  found — in  the  representations  of 
diverse  viewpoints  in  private  consultations 
so  necessary  for  attainment  of  compromise 
and  In  the  resolutions  and  solutions  pro- 
posed— constant  references  to  the  principles 
of  the  charter  and  to  international  law.  Now 
all  these  Instances  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
play  actin?  or  ss  window  dressing  of  un- 
pleasant wares.  They  represent  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  a  real  concern  for  the  relevance 
of  the  law  and  observance  of  charter  prin- 
ciples. It  IR  well  known  that  experienced 
offlcJals  as  a  matter  of  habit  tend  to  base 
political  action  as  close  as  possible  on  ap- 
plicable rules  principles  and  precedents  if 
only  to  minimize  risks  and  the  provocation 
of  others.  Similarly,  representatives  of 
States  relates  the  Justification  and  Judgment 
of  political  action  to  law  in  order  to  Induce 
a  responsiveness  of  those  of  opposing  view- 
points on  a  similar  level.  And  when  the  set- 
tlement proposed  is  founded  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  principles  of  law  and  the  charter, 
this  alone  provides  good  practical  reasons 
for  support  by  many  member  states.  The 
effort  is.  of  course,  not  always  successful. 
The  cut  and  thrust  of  debates  and  the  dls- 
putatlousness  which  we  see  in  the  work  of 
the  General  Assembly,  is  in  part  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  applying  elastic  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  law  to  concrete  and  complex  polit- 
ical situations  In  the  absence  of  authorita- 
tively determined  facts.  And  though  much 
Ingenuity  can  be  exhibited  In  finding  legal 
arguments  to  suit  political  positions,  surely 
not  all  argtiments  are  equally  convincing,  f  .ir 
the  meaning  of  the  charter  principles  or 
legal  rules  are  not  Indefinitely  elastic. 

Besldes,  it  must  be  recognized  that  for  the 
most  part  legal  considerations  clarify  the 
Issues  and  perhaps  in  a  given  case  might 
point  to  a  desirable  solution  but  cannot  be 
.substituted  for  the  search  of  political  settle- 
ments which  would  be  effectively  supported 
by  member  states  In  the  effort  to  insure 
peace.  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  many  cases 
the  only  point  on  which  many  are  agreed 
is  that  peace  is  the  absence  of  war  or  hostili- 
ties. On  the  question  of  what  kind  of  peace 
and.  in  a  pirtlcular  case,  what  kind  of  lasting 
peace  founded  on  charter  principles  beyond 
a  few  generalities,  few  can  afford  to  be 
sanguine 

The  United  Nations  Is  essentially  a  politi- 
cal body  but  it  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the  corpus 
of  international  law.  Dnited  Nations  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  bringing  seg- 
ments of  International  relations  under 
regimes  of  general  multilateral  conventions. 
Progress  In  the  field  requires  the  Intensive 
study  of  state  practices,  precedents  and  pre- 
vious bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties  and 
other  material  sources  of  international  law. 
It  also  requires  the  willingness  of  a  majority 
of  member  states  to  participate  In  the  con- 
ferences convened  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  conclusion  of  these  conventions  as 
well  as  a  readiness  to  ratify  them.  Tlia  prog- 
ress so  far  has  been  slow  but  steady 
Through  the  conjunction  of  the  patient  and 
efficient  work  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission and  the  general  support  of  member 
states,  we  now  have  the  four  Geneva  con- 
ventions on  the  law  of  the  sea  and  the 
Vienna  conventions  on  diplomatic  relations 
and  consular  relations.  In  the  field  of  In- 
ternational commercial  relations,  the  United 
Nations  has  sponsored  conventions  on  com- 
modities such  as  sugar,  wheat,  tin  and  on 
international  commercial  arbitration.  The 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  its  sub- 
sidiary organs  have  Inspired  the  conventions 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  or  at  Inter- 
national conferences  on  the  status  of 
refugees,    statelessness,    political    rights    of 


women,  nationality  of  married  women. 
More  recently  following  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  a 
United  Natloi^  conference  has  adopted  the 
first  general  convention  on  the  transit  trade 
of  landlocked  states, 

To  these  activities  might  be  added  the  de- 
velopment of  the  charter  principles  by  inter- 
pretation. The  charter,  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Organization,  must  be  constantly 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  of  international  society.  The 
creative  interpretation  of  the  charter  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  international  commu- 
nity might  well  represent  the  area  of  greatest 
advance  and  hope  for  the  role  oX  law.  com- 
parable to  the  role  of  constitutional  Inter- 
pretation in  municipal  systems. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  at  the 
request  of  the  General  Assembly,  has  done 
very  useful  work  in  this  area  The  political 
organs  of  the  United  Nations — the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council — also 
have  a  part  to  play  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  charter,  as  was  recognized  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Such  Interpretations  by  the  General 
Assembly,  for  example,  are  often  miphcit  in 
the  political  settlement  or  judgment  of  par- 
ticular cases  and  have  led  to  important  clari- 
fications of  such  m.'itters  as  the  limits  of 
domestic  Jurisdiction,  the  use  of  force  and 
the  principle  of  self-determination.  An  out- 
standing example  of  an  explicit  Interpreta- 
tion leading  to  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional procedures  for  peace  enforcement  is 
the  uniting  for  peace  resolution.  In  that 
case  the  General  Assembly  by  emphasizing 
the  collective  responsibility  of  all  member 
states  which  is  Implicit  in  the  charter.  In  the 
face  of  the  lack  of  agreement  within  the 
Security  Council,  because  of  the  veto  power 
enhanced  the  peacekeeping  capabilities  of 
the  United  Nations.  Such  interpretations  by 
political  organs  derive  their  binding  character 
and  value  from  the  support  given  to  them  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  member  states 
from  all  regions  and  from  among  the  great 
powers  at  the  time  of  passage  as  well  as  by 
subsequent  conduct.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  uniting  for  pe.ice  resolution  and 
the  further  question  of  the  applicability  of 
article  19  as  regards  the  financing  of  action 
taken  under  the  resolution  provides  a  useful 
example  of  the  relation  of  law  to  the  art  of 
political  action.  Doubts  were  raised — on 
legal  grounds — conc»rning  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  fix  assessments  to  cover 
these  operations.  The  General  Assembly  has 
sought  and  accepted  an  advisory  opinion  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  this 
matter.  But  the  practical  consequences  of 
that  opinion  raising  the  applicability  of  ar- 
ticle 19  has  involved  some  very  shrewd  politi- 
cal calculations. 

Perhaps.  I  must  speak  a  bit  about  the  la- 
sue  of  anlcle  19  which  made  It  impossible 
for  the  19th  session  of  the  Genera!  Assembly 
to  function  normally  and  which  in  turn,  led 
sceptics  to  conclude  that  the  United  Nations 
was  about  to  die.  In  fact  the  Issue  was  a 
CDmp'Jund  of  constitutional  problems,  finan- 
cial difficulties,  and  political  stance.  It  came 
to  a  head,  because  of  the  United  Nations 
military  operation  In  the  Congo  which  lasted 
for  4  years  It  Is  true  that  the  operation  in 
the  Congo  was  authorized  by  the  Security 
Council  with  a  required  majority,  but  then 
at  a  certain  stage  the  Soviet  Union  served 
notice  that  since  the  mandate  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  not  being  properly  carried  out  by 
the  then  Secretary  General,  it  would  have 
nothing  bo  do  in  the  payment  of  such  opera- 
tion. It  was  the  reluctance  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  France,  and  others  to  pay  for  an  op- 
eration of  which  they  did  not  approve  that 
led  the  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
refer  the  question  of  payment  to  the  Inter- 
national Court,  The  Court  was  in  fact  asked 
to  give  an  opinion  whether  expenses  Incurred 
for  peacekeeping  operations  like  the  Congo 
operation  constituted  expenses  of  the  Orga- 
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nlzation  within  the  meaning  of  anlcle  17  of 
the  charter.  The  majority  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  that  peacekeeping  expenses  are 
expenses  of  the  Organization,  Here  onl 
should  pause  and  ask  whether  In  fact  n  wns 
Judicious  to  refer  such  a  poUUcal  question 
to  the  Court,  and  the  answer  is  that  since 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  in  'act 
an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  and  can  jive 
Interpretations  of  the  various  articles  of  the 
charter,  such  referral  wns  appropriate  Now 
when  the  Court  gave  its  opinion,  the  General' 
Assembly  by  a  majority  vote  accepted  it,  that 
is  to  say,  they  accepted  the  opinion  that  es- 
penscs  Incurred  tor  peacekeeping  operationa 
are  expenses  of  the  Organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  charter.  The  argument  then 
was  (and  the  Umted  Stales  was  a  protagonist 
of  this  I  that  if  the  General  Arsembly  had 
accepted  the  advisory  opinion  then  ex  hypo- 
thesl  article  19  should  apply.  But  then  It 
can  be  argued  whether  an  acceptance  of  aa 
advisory  opinion  turns  the  opinion  into  law 
and  whether  in  fact  the  mojonty  of  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  can  Impose  their 
will  on  the  minority.  This  was  the  crust  of 
the  problem. 

By  the  end  of  the  19th  session,  then 
existed  a  consensus  that  article  19  should 
not  be  applied  in  the  particular  cases  of  the 
United  Nations  operation  In  the  Con?o  and 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and  this 
decision  has  not  been  taken  in  Ignorance 
or  In  disregard  of  the  legal  positions  ol  the 
member  states,  but  was  an  act  of  political 
coiu-age  taken  in  very  difficult  political  cir- 
cumstances. It  Is  clear  that  this  course  was 
necessary  to  allow  further  consideration  to 
be  given  to  the  whole  question  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  peacekeeping  operations  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  urgency. 

There  Is  another  Instance  m  which  the  In- 
ternational Court  has  been  requested  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  give  an  advisory  opin- 
ion. This  Is  In  regard  to  the  Question  ot 
South  West  Africa.  The  advisory  opinion 
given  In  1950  was  that  the  United  Nations 
has  Jurisdiction  over  that  territory  even 
though  the  South  African  Government  had 
refused  to  enter  Into  an  International 
trusteeship  agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions as  was  done  by  all  other  administer- 
ing authorities  under  the  League  mandaw. 
but  then  the  United  Nations  has  been  >in- 
ablB  to  get  the  South  African  Government 
to  give  up  the  territory  of  South  West 
Africa,  which  does  not  belong  to  her  In 
law  and  In  fact  Today,  the  question  of 
South  West  Africa  Is  before  the  Interaa- 
tlonsl  Court  of  Justice,  brought  there  by 
African  states  represented  by  Liberia  and 
Ethiopia  who  are  seeking  a  compulsory  Juris- 
diction by  the  Court  that  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  has  not  carried  out  mp 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  mandate  giver. 
It  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

I  wish  to  mention  yet  another  expUci: 
Interpretation  of  great  Import  to  contem- 
porary developments.  In  1960  In  a  declors- 
tlon  on  the  granting  of  independence  to  co- 
lonial countries  and  peoples,  the  General  As- 
sembly declared  with  no  objection  that  the 
subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  domination  and 
exploitation  constituted  a  denial  of  ftuidn- 
mental  human  rlght.s  and  Is  contrary  to  the 
charter  and  an  Impediment  to  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace  and  cooperation  This 
piece  of  authoritative  Interpretation  his 
speeded  up  the  process  of  decolonization 
considerably. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  growth 
of  the  role  of  law  through  the  work  of 
United  Nations  organs  can  be  found  in  the 
formative  role  of  the  declarations  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  bodies  of  a  slmilat 
composition.  I  refer  to  such  statements  of 
principles  as  the  Universal  Declaration  oti 
Human  Rights,  the  resolution  on  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space,  the  resolution  on  perma- 
nent sovereignty  over  natural  resources  and 
parts  of  the  final  act  of  the  United  Nations 
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Conference  on  Trade  and  Development.  The 
Ciaier.il  Assembly  is  eminently  suitable  for 
tne  articulation  of  general  principles  ot  the 
mtemQtlonal  community — after  a  thorough 
sfjdv  of  each  subject  matter.  Its  composi- 
tion allows  for  the  participation  of  all 
states  except  the  Peoples*  Republic  of  China 
.trblch  Is  unlortunatel  In  the  formulation  of 
iutern.TlionsI  law  principles,  for  prior  to  the 
]950's  this  had  been  reserved  to  a  certain 
group  of  states.  Techmcally,  we  are  assured. 
Djrtlcularly  by  representatives  of  the  older 
countries,  tnat  such  declarations  are  not  le- 
Mlly  binding.  No  matter.  For  these  decla- 
rations which  have  influenced  the  course  of 
international  negotiations,  have  been  relied 
upon — together  with  traditional  Inter- 
lutional  law  In  the  Councils  of  the  United 
.v'itions  .ind  In  the  Interpretations  of  the 
i-'urter  Furthermore.  apcoUlc  rules  of  law 
11.1VC  been  and  will  be  distilled  from  these 
principles  in  the  form  of  constitutional  and 
legislative  provisions  and  In  bilateral  and 
multilateral  treaties.  Besides  In  certain 
areas,  for  example,  outer  space,  such  a  decla- 
ritlon  might  well  represent  the  only  authori- 
iitlve  body  of  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
states. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  sought  to  hlgh- 
I'.zht  gome  of  the  ways  In  which  the  United 
Sitions  has  developed  the  role  of  law  in 
ln".ernational  relations  .4  complete  picture 
xould  also  include  aspects  of  peacekeeping 
iad  tlie  effort  to  achieve  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability  by  removing  such  causes  of 
conflict  ss  Inequalities  among  states,  the 
wttlement  of  disputes  and  the  development 
■if  the  cooperative  capacities  of  states  In  mat- 
ters ol  common  concern.  For  It  Is  only  In 
stable  conditions  that  law  necessarily 
achieves  Its  optimum  function. 

From  all  that  I  have  said  It  must  be  clear 
That  the  United  Nations  has  helped  in  bring- 
in?  about  some  kind  of  discipline  among 
states  While  It  is  true  that  member  states 
x.-e  influenced  to  some  extent  by  Interna- 
tional low.  It  is  evident  that  the  absence 
o!  any  sanction  or  authority  to  enforce  the 
law  makes  the  law  of  nations  an  uneasy  law. 
At  best  It  can  be  described  as  moral  law. 
It  Is  In  this  sense  that  I  must  conclude  that 
today  what  Is  required  Is  a  moral  conscience 
ol  mankind  and  this  can  be  found  within 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  Is 
not  a  world  government,  although  from  let- 
ters and  messages  which  I  received  during 
my  tenure  as  President  of  the  General  As- 
Kmbly  I  could  sense  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  United  Nations  should  act  as  a  govern- 
ment. Ot  course,  the  realities  of  Interna- 
ilon.al  politics  do  not  allow  the  United  Na- 
tions to  i)lay  such  a  role,  however  much  we 
5*.reich  the  charter.  But  there  should  be  a 
way  of  Investing  the  organization  with  more 
BlTectlve  authority.  If.  for  example,  two- 
thirds  of  the  majority  of  member  states  pass 
a  resolution  on  any  problem  then  It  should 
he  .iccepted  that  such  resolution  should 
have  the  force  of  law.  For  if  we  are  to  build 
a  world  based  on  Justice  and  the  moral  law, 
then  we  shall  do  well  to  heed  the  conscience 
of  mankind  as  exhibited  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  states  of  this  world.  We 
either  do  this  or  revert  back  to  the  days 
when  the  power  of  the  big  stick  and  the  flex- 
ing of  muscles  of  great  powers  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  no.  we  should  move  Jor- 
w»r<i,  we  cannot  go  back.  Since  all  states 
we  now  Indissolubly  linked  together  by  the 
traumatic  changes  that  have  occurred  In 
this  nuclear  age.  we  should  all  work  to- 
gether to  preserve  peace  through  moral  law 
Of  perish. 
Thank  you 


BIRTH  CONTROL 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  September  10, 


1965,  under  the  byline  of  Eve  Edstrom. 
entitled  "Birth  Control  Aid  Is  a  Right, 
Says  HEW  Official."  I  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BiHTH    CONTEOI.    Am    Is    A    RIGHT,    SSTS    HEW 

OmeiAL 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Blnh  control  services  should  be  available 
to  all  parents  as  a  matter  ot  "right,"  the 
Federal  ChUdrens  Bureau  chief  declared  last 
night. 

Katherlne  B.  Oettmger's  speech  was  the 
most  forthright  statement  that  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
official  has  ever  made  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  In  family  planning. 

It  was  released  here  In  advance  of  delivery 
at  a  conference  spotisored  by  the  Informa- 
tional branch  of  the  firm  that  marketed  the 
first  birth  control  pill.  Enovld. 

O.  D.  Searles  &  Go's,  reference  and  resource 
program  invited  the  200  participants,  charged 
no  fees,  and  paid  for  2  luncheons  and  a 
dinner  during  the  2-day  meeting  at  New 
York  City's  Hotel  Roosevelt. 

Using  the  meeting  for  a  major  Federal 
policy  speech  on  birth  control  was  ques- 
tioned earlier  this  week  When  Robert  C. 
Cook,  president  of  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  learned  about  Mrs.  Oettmger's 
plans,  he  telephoned  a  protest  to  a  high 
HEW  official.  He  favored  the  speech  but 
not  the  commercial  auspices. 

But  Mrs.  Oettlnger  remained  principal 
dinner  speaker.  A  Children's  Bureau  spokes- 
man said  the  conference  was  attended  by 
the  Nation's  top  public  and  voluntary  health 
and  welfare  officials  who  exchanged  Infor- 
mation on  public  family  planning  services 

Until  Mrs.  Oettinger's  speech,  HEW  had 
emphasized  population  research,  and  had 
usually  parried  questions  about  Federal 
support  of  direct  birth  control  services 
They  have  insisted  that  it  is  "entirely  a 
matter  of  State  discretion"  whether  Fed- 
eral matciilng  funds  are  used  for  family 
planning. 

But  last  night,  Mrs.  Oettlnger  revealed 
that  the  Children's  Bureau  Is  beginning  this 
year  to  ask  all  States  for  the  numbers  of 
persons  receiving  family  planning  services. 
These  data  will  be  used  to  determine 
whether  "additional  new  approaches"  may 
be  needed  If  existing  programs  are  unable 
to  serve  all  persons  requesting  advice. 

Mr.i.  Oettlnger  said  HEW  was  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agency  to  carry  forward  research, 
training  and  service  programs  In  the  family 
planning  field.  She  all  but  told  local  public 
heiUth  and  welfare  agencies  to  Include  birth 
control  services. 

"The  conviction  has  grown  that  education 
and  Instruction  In  effective  family  planning 
should  be  an  es-sentlal  component  of  both 
the  health  and  welfare  agencies  responsible 
for  the  paj-ment  of  health  services  for  de- 
pendent families."  she  said. 

"For  it  Is  the  families  of  the  poor  who 
too  long  have  suffered  spiritual  dejection  and 
demoralization  after  bearing  successive 
babies  without  hope  of  these  children  being 
able  to  achieve  their  lull  potential  or  break- 
ing the  cycle  of  poverty." 

Mrs.  Oettlnger  then  spelled  out  the  family 
planning  services  that  could  be  paid  for  with 
Federal  matching  funds  available  through 
the  public  relief  programs  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

"Such  services,"  she  said,  "may  Include 
Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  services. 
physicians'  services.  clinical  services, 
prescriptions  for  drugs  and  devices,  and  other 
preventative  and  rehabilitative  services  as- 
sociated with  a  comprehensive  program  for 
family  planning." 

If  family  planning  Is  a  useful  tool  In  pro- 
viding    better     health     for     children     and 


mothers.  Mrs  Oettlnger  declared  that  "it 
should  be  available  on  a  universal  basis  as 
a  right  to  parents,  without  coercion,  but 
with  a  genuine  and  sympathetic  attention  to 
the  needs  of  each  htiman  being."  She  em- 
phasized that  Individuals  from  all  faiths 
should  determine  freely  the  family  planning 
methods  "morally  acceptable  to  them." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  news 
story  makes  reference  to  the  speech 
made  by  Kathertne  Oettlnger  the  day  be- 
fore the  article  appeared.  She  Is  the 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  She  has  made  what,  to  my 
mind,  is  an  e>:cellent  address  on  tlie  right 
of  all  individuals  who  desire  to  have  the 
information  to  be  given  whatever  in- 
formation is  necessary  to  plan  their 
families.  It  is.  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
a  substantial  contribution  in  the  war 
affainst  poverty. 


A  NEW  BEGINNING  IN  THE  DOMINI- 
C.Mf  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  desire  under 
the  biU, 

Acceptance  of  the  OAS  plan  for  peace 
by  both  sides  has  finally  cleared  the  way 
for  a  new  begirming  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  That  is  an  achievement  of 
great  importance.  It  is  not.  however,  an 
end-all  for  the  troubles  which  have  long 
plagued  that  unfortunate  nation.  The 
problems  that  existed  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  April  24.  exist  today.  Unemploy- 
ment is  heavy.  Tlie  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  the  hub  of  the  country,  is  piled 
high  with  the  rubble  of  bombings,  mortar 
fire,  and  house-to-house  street  fighting. 
People  are  hungry.  Poverty  remains  the 
only  way  of  life  for  the  large  majority 
of  the  Dominican  people.  Democracy 
Is  a  promise  which  remains  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  new  provisional  government  under 
Hector  Garcia  Godoy  faces  a  monumen- 
tal task.  The  months  ahead  need  to  be 
used  and  used  well  to  brins  about  a  na- 
tional reconciliation.  Dominicans  now 
must  turn  their  common  efforts  toward 
building  a  society  in  whlcli  democracy 
will  be  meaningful  for  all  Dominicans. 
■where  economic  opportunity  and  social 
Justice  will  be  more  than  a  distant 
promise. 

The  Institutional  Act  devised  by  the 
OAS  three-man  group  seems  to  be  an 
eminently  fair  basis  on  which  to  build 
an  effective  interim  government  and  to 
restore  order  out  of  the  state  of  chaos 
which  has  crippled  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  the  past  4  months.  It  is  under 
this  act  that  Hector  Garcia  Godoy.  a 
mutually  acceptable  provisional  presi- 
dent, has  been  appointed.  He  has  desig- 
nated, in  turn,  a  cabinet  to  serve  his 
government.  Free  elections,  supervised 
by  the  OAS,  will  be  held  in  9  months. 
All  parties  are  to  suspend  political  ac- 
tivities for  6  months,  that  is.  until  3 
months  prior  to  elections.  Human  rights 
are  to  be  guaranteed  the  Dominican 
people. 

In  addition  to  the  Institutional  Act. 
the  OAS  Commission  has  also  induced 
both  sides  to  accept  the  terms  of  an  act 
of  reconciliation,  which  prorides  for  a 
general  amnesty  of  all  political  prison- 
ers; the  absorption  of  rebel  territory  into 
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the  Inter-American  Zone  of  Security: 
maintenance  of  the  zone  for  30  days  un- 
less the  President  requests  an  exten- 
sion; submission  of  all  arms  to  the  provi- 
sional government:  return  of  all  military 
forces  to  their  barracks;  reintegration 
without  penalty  of  all  troops;  and  nego- 
tiations for  the  Withdrawal  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force. 

The  desien  and  plan  of  these  two  acts 
is  a  reflection  of  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  OAS  three-man  Commission  in  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  paralysis  which  has 
Gripped  the  Dominican  Republic  since 
last  April.  Our  own  Ambassador  to  the 
OAS,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  along  with 
Brazilian  Ambassador  Ilraar  Penna  Mar- 
inho  and  Ramcn  de  Clairmont  Duenas  of 
El  Salvador  have  earned  the  respect  and 
the  admiration  of  the  entire  Inter-Amer- 
ican community  for  their  patience,  their 
understanding  and  persistent  and  un- 
biased diplomacy  in  providing  their  good 
offices  to  all  parties,  and  for  suggesting 
solutions  to  bring  relief  from  the  inter- 
necine warfare.  In  this  Nation,  we  owe 
deep  thanks  to  Ambassador  Bimker  and 
his  colleagues  for  their  wise  and  t.reless 
efforts  to  convert  this  situation  into  one 
amenable  to  peaceful  solution. 

But  their  work  is  only  a  beginning 
The  peace  is  an  uneasy  one.  Suspicions 
and  fears  and  bitterness  run  deep.  Hos- 
tilities could  break  out  again  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  Whatever  suc- 
cess the  Garcia  Godoy  government  even- 
tually may  have  will  depend  on  the 
restraint,  the  patriotism,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  leaders  on  all  sides  to  give  their 
nation  a  chance  to  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

With  acceptance  of  the  plan  for  peace 
by  both  sides,  it  Is  possible  for  the 
Dominicans  to  turn  to  the  difficult  job 
of  establishir\g  a  solid  base  for  a  full- 
scale  effort  to  develop  the  countrj",  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  With  that 
base,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  con- 
tinued cooperation  on  the  part  of  this 
Nation  with  and  through  the  OAS  can  be 
helpful  in  bringing  about  an  economic 
and  social  recovery  in  the  E)ominican 
Republic. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
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view  of  some  distortions  that  exist  in  city  dwellers  U  to  ignore  the  costly  contr»« 
the  minds  of  people  in  other  countries  that  have  been  negotiated  m  auto  ai^ 
regarding  the  attitude  of  young  people     ""f"-  ^'^^l'  ""ti  other  industries  in' 


in  the  Imited  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Thcthk  For.  Not  Aoainst 

There  Wis  a  big  demonstration  the  other 
day  up  on  Michigan's  Mackinac  Island. 

More  than  3.500  young  people  from  51 
nations  didn't  make  the  headlines,  however. 
They  demonstrated  quietly— not  only  what 
they  are  against,  but  also  what  they  are  for. 

It  was  the  Moral  Rearmament  Demonstra- 


ye.TT.  These  are  the  basic  lndU5trles\hat 
pass  on  to  the  whole  economy  their  Infl. 
tlonary  settlement.  ' 

The  housewife  may  not  notice  their  im 
pact  every  Friday  on  her  shopping  list  hnj 
before  we  Impeach  the  Iowa  and  Texas  nj.s 
producers,  let's  keep  m  mind  that  luflatlo^ 
like  termites,  usually  attack  from  «.vi.r" 
directions.  '-* 

In  the  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  L 
World  Report,  an  article  points  out  tha* 
by  1970,  the  dollar  will  be  worth  about 
40  cents.    And.  it  warns: 

If  Inflation  speeds  up.  to  erode  values  i 


tlon    for   Modernizing   America.     Some    350     faster  rate,  the  1970  dollar  readily  could  be 
colleges  and  schools  participated,  attracting     worth  even  less. 


Interest  from  abroad. 

Taking  Issue  with  the  advocates  of  moral 
and  military  pacifism,  nonlnvolvement, 
atheism,  and  the  so-called  new  morality, 
these  youth  believe  their  generation  is  called 
on  to  pattern  a  society  that  works.  In  other 
words,  to  match  man's  tremendou-s  tech- 
nological growth  with  a  growth  In  maturity, 
aim,  and  character  In  man  tilmself. 

Speaking  at  this  Mackinac  demonstration. 
J  Blanton  Bclk,  17  S.  Director  of  Moral  Re- 
armament, put  It  this  way: 

"Youth  Is  being  confronted  today  with 
the  alternatives  of  being  communlzed,  anl- 
mallzed,  or  modernized.  Our  purpose  la  to 
produce  modern  men  and  women  who  will 
demonstrate  In  their  own  lives  the  answer 
and  formulate  concrete  plans  and  action  for 
tackling  the  knottiest  problems  of  our  times. 

One  reason  we  have  had  riots  on  the 
American  campuses  Is  because  no  one  has 
challenged  young  America  to  take  on  creat- 
ing the  right  revolution  In  the  whole  world 
We  believe  that  a  new  generation  can  be 
trained  with  the  chnracter-toughenlng,  prob- 
lem-solving, nation-saving  skills  that  this 
ago  demands." 

It's  a  challenging  concept.    It  sounds  good. 


COST  OF  LIVING 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  ihedia  in  the  past  few  days  have 
focused  attention  on  a  problem  which  I 
have  long  felt  should  be  the  subject  of 
a  public  discussion. 

For  too  long,  the  questions  of  the  in- 
crease in  cost-of-Uving  and  the  infla- 


,  .  ^.„„  „  ......,,1^0  „^  n.c     '''°"^''y  pressures  have  been  downgraded 

Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]  on  the    ^^'  '°°  many  Government  officials  and 
bill  so-called  experts. 

■^^-^— — -  On  Monday.  September  6.  the  Wash- 

ington Post  carried  the  Harris  survey. 
which  underscored  the  concern  of 
the  housewives  on  the  cost-of-living 
increases. 

But  it  took  an  astute  editorial  writer 


MORAL  REARMAMENT 
?.Ir.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
August  28  issue  of  the  Mason  City.  Iowa, 
Globe-Gazette  there  is  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Wliat  They're  for.  Not  Against," 
which  merits  the  attention  of  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 
This  article  discusses  the  program  for 


It  should  be  stressed  that  inflation 
hurts  those  who  can  least  afford  it— 
those  living  on  pensions,  .social  security 
payments,  and  the  like.  When  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  based  on  1939,  has  sunt 
below  44  cents,  as  it  stands  today,  the 
impact  is  deeply  serious. 

A  superb  analysis  of  the  effect.?  of  Li- 
flation  was  made  by  R.  K.  Bliss,  of  the  ex- 
tension service  of  Iowa  State  University 
at  Ames.    I  think  it  merits  reading. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  be  placed  in  the  Recorb: 

First.  "Cost-of-Living  Rise  Brings 
Criticism  From  Housewives."  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  6. 

Second.  "Meat  Counter  Blues."  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  September  8 

Third.  "Thrift  and  Progress,"  tran- 
script of  a  radio  talk  by  R.  K.  Bliss,  Sep. 
tember  3. 

Fourth.  "Is  Your  Dollar  in  Trouble 
Again?"  "Outlook  for  Inflation— What 
To  Do  About  It."  from  the  Seiitember  20 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matcrisl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  6,  19651 
The  Harris  Suh\i:v — Cost-of-Living  Riee 
BRINC3  CamciBM  From  Hodsiwivis 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
The  cost  of  living  is  now  emerging  as  a 
storm  that  could  upset  the  relative  tranquil- 
ity of  consensus  that  President  Johnson  hi! 
so  carefully  wrought  In  the  domestic  econ- 
omy.    The   Nation's   housewives  are  nearly 
unanimous   in  their  view   that   the  cost  ol 
living  h.18  risen  In  the  past  year — and  they 
do  not  like  the  trend. 

They  are  right,  of  course.  In  believing  Uio: 
the  cost  of  living  is  going  up.  The  Burea- 
of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  It  went  up  I J 
percent  between  June  1964  and  June  196,i 
And  the  complaints  of  women  about  the  in 
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lor    the    Washington    Evening    Star    on     crease  in  the  cost  of  specific  items  reinfurces 


September  8  to  pinpoint  the  causes.  In 
doing  so,  this  writer  ably  put  the  skids 
to    the    favorite    argument    that    the 


young  people  sponsored  by  Moral  Re-    farmer  is  to  blame  for  the  rise  in  food 
armament  Demonstration  for  Modern-     prices. 


izing  America  in  Mackinac  Island,  Mich., 
tnis  past  summer 

This  is  the  same  group  which  produced 
the  hour-long  show  "Sing  Out.  1965." 
which  had  a  Washington  showing  re- 


The  wi'iter  declai-ed: 
To  blame  the  farmer  for  all  the  Inflation 
Is  manifestly  unfair.  According  to  Govern- 
ment figures,  farmers  last  year  received  only 
37  cents  on  every  dollar  spent  at  retail 
cently.  and  which  shortly  will  appear  in  "^ou^t^rs  for  food, 
the  Hollywood  Bowl,  .ind  then  go  to  Asia  .  ^^^  '"'^'  '^  "^^'  ^^^  cost-of-living  index 
for  showing  computed  from  a  list  of  some  300  goods 

This  is  a'  very  stimulating  program.     ^tolT7lo:TT^V7Z'Vo'T.Tl^l° 
It  is  much  needed  today,  particulariy  in     farmers  are  pfosperTng  af  the  exl^'^se  of 


the  Idea  that  they  know  what  they  are  tatt- 
ing about.  In  those  areas  In  which  they 
handle  most  of  the  family's  expenditures 
their  complaints  about  which  lt«m6  ha'.e 
gone  up  the  most  almost  match  In  propor- 
tion the  categories  where  the  Increases  hsvf 
been  the  greatest. 

The  potential  political  dj-namlte  In  ISt 
cost  of  living  lies  In  the  fact  that,  by  neori? 
a  3-to-a  margin,  women  shoppers  believe 
that  Increases  can  be  avoided.  Since  87  per- 
cent of  all  women  think  the  cost  of  Uvins 
Is  going  up,  this  provides  a  margin  of  dis- 
satisfaction that  could  spell  trouble  for  po- 
litical leaders. 

Following  is  a  table  of  Items  which  o  cross 
section  of  the  Nation's  housewives  cited  p* 


hiving  gone  up  the  most  In  the  past  year, 
compared  to  the  latest  Government  figures. 
The  87  percent  of  the  women  who  believe  the 
COST  of  living  has  gone  up  were  asked : 

Which  Items  do  you  feel  have  gone  up  the 
most?" 

/tt-ms  that  have  gone  up  the  most 
lln  peroentj 


Are  price  rites  inevitable? 
lln  percent] 
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XoTE.-Coniplalnts  total  more  than  100  percent 
l>.tia'(e  sotiie  inontlotied  more  thnn  1  Itcni, 

Two  facts  are  Immediately  apparent.  First, 
It  tikes  only  a  slight  rise  In  the  cost  of  an 
Item  to  cause  large  numbers  of  women  to 
Jingle  out  that  product  as  one  In  which 
prices  have  gone  up.  Second,  while  the 
jreas  In  which  they  spend  most  of  the  fam- 
ily's budget — food  and  clothing— are  the 
particular  target  of  housewife  complaints, 
transportation,  medicine,  rents,  and  pergonal 
care — which  have  Increased  close  to  the  ovei  - 
ill  overage  of  1.9  perceni: — have  escaped  pub- 
lit  awareness. 

But  the  views  of  the  women  about  rises 
10  prices  have  established  some  firm  opmions 
which  have  serious  Implications.  In  order 
to  pinpoint  where  the  blame  Is  being  leveled. 
'Jie  cross  section  was  asked  this  question : 

"What  do  you  feel  Is  the  main  cause  for 
•ie  rise  In  the  cost  of  living:  farm  prices. 
ii«e  Increases,  middlemen,  Government 
spending,  too  high  profits  or  what?" 

Causej  of  the  rise  in  coat  of  living 
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Nationwide,  the  middlemen — primarily 
.'ood  processors,  wholesalers  and  retailers — 
ire  the  No.  1  target.  But  the  pattern  dlf- 
'■">  sharply  by  Income  groups.  Lower  In- 
oomo  women  tend  to  worry  most  about  mld- 
Uemen  costs  and  are  least  critical  of  wage 
acreases  as  Inflationary  pressures.  In  con- 
3'ast,  upper  Income  women  place  the  blame 
Pnmanly  on  union  demands,  and  secondly 
W  Government  spending.  Obviously,  there 
•I  «  relationship  between  their  views  and 
aelr  husbands'  occupations. 

A  real  question  which  economists  pose 
'"out  an  economy  such  as  ours,  which  Is 
Srowlng  at  a  rate  of  over  8  percent  a  year, 
■i  whether  consumer  price  rises  are  Inevl- 
'•«ble.  The  housewives  of  the  Nation  tend  to 
uy  no.    They  were  asked : 

"Do  you  think  that  rises  In  the  cost  of 
•■'lag  are  bound  to  happen  or  do  you  feel 
■Sey  can  be  avoided?" 
CXI 1482 
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The  political  Impact  of  the  Issue  could  be 
potent,  and  It  now  appears  to  be  looming  up 
as  a  storm  center  of  major  magnitude. 

IProfii  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Sept.  8, 

1965) 

Meat  Covhtis  Blues 

If  Lyndon  Johnson  had  to  run  for  office 

today — and  there's  a  school  of  thought  that 

claims  he's  always  running— the  cost  of  llv- 

ing  might  well  rank   as  a  major  domestic 

Issue. 

Housewives  are  griping.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  hit  a  record  110.2  percent  of 
the  1957-59  (Eisenhower  GOP  era)  average. 
And  although  such  general  facto-'s  as  auto 
Insurance  and  homeownershlp  costs  help 
account  for  the  rise,  food  prices  seem  to  be 
the  scapegoat  since  they  pose  an  Immediate, 
conspicuous  target. 

To  be  sure,  the  farmers  are  having  a  won- 
derful year.  Gross  farm  Income  Is  at  a  record 
peak  of  843.3  billion,  net  Income  will  total 
an  estimated  813.5  billion  In  1965,  highest  In 
12  years,  and  the  prices  for  beef  and  pork  are 
bringing  smiles  to  the  growers. 

At  the  retail  counter,  however.  It's  another 
matter.  A  recent  poll  of  housewives  found 
that  46  percent  of  complaints  about  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  centered  on  meat  prices, 
with  other  equally  Important  items  such  as 
rents  and  transportation  traUIng  far  behind. 
Yet.  to  blame  the  farmer  for  all  the  Infla- 
tion Is  manifestly  unfair.  According  to  Gov- 
ernment figures,  farmers  last  year  received 
only  37  cents  on  every  dollar  spent  at  retail 
counters  for  food.  Middlemen  accounted 
for  the  rest. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  cost-of-living  Index  Is 
computed  from  a  list  of  some  300  goods  and 
services  ranging  from  refrigerators  to  hair- 
cuts, along  with  food.  To  say  that  farmers 
are  prospering  at  the  expense  of  city  dwell- 
ers is  to  Ignore  the  costly  contracts  that  have 
been  negotiated  In  auto,  aluminum,  steel, 
and  other  Industries  in  the  past  year.  These 
are  the  basic  Industries  that  pass  on  to  the 
whole  economy  their  Inflationary  settle- 
ments. 

The  housewife  may  not  notice  their  Im- 
pact every  Friday  on  her  shopping  list,  but 
before  we  Impeach  the  Iowa  and  Texas  meat 
producers,  let's  keep  In  mind  that  Infiition. 
like  termites,  usually  attacks  from  several 
directions. 

Thrift  and  Progress 
(Radio  talk  by  R.  K.  Bliss,  extension  service 
of  Iowa  State  University,  Sept.  3,  1965) 
Thrift  Is  almost  a  forgotten  word  in  our 
present-day  vocabulary.  It  was  not  always 
that  way.  Older  people,  especially  those  In 
their  seventies,  and  eighties,  had  a  good 
training  in  thrift,  but  what  about  the  train- 
ing of  our  young  people  now'? 

Today  I  would  like  to  visit  with  you  for  a 
little  while  aljout  the  Importance  of  thrift. 
To  begin  with,  thrift  does  not  mean  miser- 
liness and  parsimony.  Thrift  means  eco- 
nomical management,  frugality,  care  and 
wisdom  In  management  and  Intelligent  use 


of  our  resources.  Thrift  Is  the  opposite  of 
wastefulness  and  extravagance.  People  that 
follow  thrifty  ways  are  self-reliant,  prosper- 
ous, the  strength  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  led  to  discuss  thrift  with  vou  today 
because  of  the  really  tremendous  effort  that 
la  being  made  over  TV.  the  radio.  In  news- 
paper and  magazine  advertising  and  also  by 
letter  and  handbill  urging  people  to  spend 
Through  various  ways  people  are  urged  10 
buy  now.  pay  later  with'ionly  a  small  down- 
payment.  Much  of  this  advertising  Is  for 
products  of  doubtful  value  such  as  pills  to 
make  you  feel  better  fast,  pills  to  put  you  to 
sleep,  pills  to  stop  a  headache,  pills  to  cure 
a  cold,  pills  to  allay  pain.  etc..  and  sometimes 
even  pills  to  keep  you  awake. 

Also,  an  amazing  array  of  cosmetics  and 
tonics  to  Improve  your  looks,  make  vou  look 
younger,  take  the  gray  out  of  your' hair,  or 
change  It  to  any  other  color,  banish  bad  odor 
provide  a  milder  better  cigarette  to  smoke, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  of  no  real  value  to  the 
Individual.  I  suggest  that  some  evening  vou 
take  paper  and  pencil  and  keep  a  record  of 
the  ads  that  appear  on  your  TV  set;  better 
still.  If  you  keep  a  record  for  a  week.  It  Is 
amazing  the  eHort  that  Is  being  made  to 
sell  things  of  no  particular  value  to  the  in- 
dividual and  most  of  whIcJi  are  actually  of 
little  or  no  real  value  to  anyone. 

A  great  effort  la  being  made  to  get  people 
to  spend  but  we  hear  very  Utile  about  thrift 
Banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  In- 
surance companies  and  the  urge  given  to 
selling  tJ.S.  E  and  H  savings  bonds  are  small 
voices  crying  In  the  hullabaloo  of  voices  urg- 
ing people  to  spend. 

Why  does  this  country  have  the  bUllon*^ 
of  dollars  that  are  being  sent  overseas  to 
less  prosperous  people?  The  answer  Is  clear. 
It  Is  because  of  the  thrifty  savings  of  our 
people.  The  hardy  early  settlers  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  lu  crowded  little  ships 
(no  one  would  make  the  trip  In  such  ships 
now)  In  order  to  get  away  from  the  tyranny 
of  dictators  and  klng.5  brought  with  them 
habits  of  thrift,  of  self-reliance,  and  of  sav- 
ing. It  Is  the  thrifty  ways  and  teachings  of 
our  forebears  and  the  pioneers  that  enabled 
this  country  to  build  a  prosperous  civilization 
and  also  to  send  billions  of  dollars  In  money, 
goods,  and  services  to  less  prosperous  people 
In  other  lands.  It  Is  the  thrift  of  ordinary 
people  who  thought  savings  In  banks,  build- 
ing and  loan  asiioclatlons,  U.S.  bonds  and 
other  bonds.  Insurance,  etc..  that  has  made 
this  possible. 

It  has  been  said  that  It  la  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  cotintry  Ihat  have  made  our 
wealth  possible.  It  Is,  however,  something 
else  In  addition  to  natural  resources.  There 
were  people  living  In  what  is  now  the  United 
SUtes  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of 
years  before  the  Pilgrims  arrived  Other 
countries,  South  America  and  Africa,  for 
example,  have  rem.irkable  natural  resources. 
The  something  else,  H  appears.  Is  thi!  will- 
ingness to  work,  to  be  thrlfly.  to  save  for 
old  age  and  for  a  secure  future.  Also  our 
free  enterprise,  universal  education,  free- 
cholce-of-occupatlon  .sy.'tem  which  has  re- 
moved mnnmade  restrictions  and  encour- 
aged individual  effort  has  been  an  Important 
factor.  These  are  the  principal  qualities  that 
have  made  the  United  St.ites  outstanding  In 
Increase  of  wealth  and  well-being. 

We  now  appear  to  t>e  developing  a  philoso- 
phy In  this  country  that  we  can  spend  our- 
selves Into  prosperity.  Necessary  adjuncts 
and  supports  for  this  philosophy  are  easy 
money  and  Inflation  or  the  decrease  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Our  wealth- 
measuring  device — the  dollar — changes  In 
value.  For  example,  suppose  in  1940  vou  put 
away  81.000  In  a  bank  or  In  bonds  "includ- 
ing E  a.id  H  savings  bonds,  or  you  might 
have  lent  It  to  a  neighbor.  Now  25  years 
later,  the  original  81,000  that  you  laid  away 
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lor  your  old  age  will  purchaee  less  than 
5500  ol  the  things  you  need  and  want.  More 
than  half  of  the  original  value  has  been  loat 
through  Inflation  or  the  decrease  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  or  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  which  now  are  polite 
ways  of  calling  attention  to  Inflation. 

Inflation  is  a  cruel  tax  on  older  people; 
It  decreases  the  value  of  money  laid  away 
for  old  age.  But  instead  of  correcting  the 
principal  difficulty.  Inflation,  the  Govern- 
ment now  begins  collecting  additional  tajies 
and  developing  new  programs  to  pay  back 
part  of  what  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
savings  of  older  people  through  inflation. 
This  means  more  expense,  more  machinery, 
more  centralized  control.  Inflation  is.  of 
course,  also  a  tax  on  all  thrifty  people  of 
any  age  who  save  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  future  well-being. 

All  will  agree  thaf  people  in  need,  es- 
pecially old  people,  should  be  cared  for;  but 
the  number  who  need  care  would  be  great- 
ly reduced  by  having  a  wealth-measuring  de- 
vice that  remained  stable.  Let  us  .>5ee  what 
stabilizing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar would  do  for  older  people  and.  of  course, 
this  would  apply  to  all  thrifty  people  who 
are  saving  for  the  future. 

According  to  estimates  there  are  now 
about  18  million  people  in  the  United  States 
who  are  65  years  old  or  older  Let  us  assume 
for  the  sake  of  the  Illustration  that  these  18 
million  people  will  each  on  the  average  spend 
$1,500  for  food,  housing,  clothing,  church, 
entertainment,  travel,  and  other  things  dur- 
ing the  year.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  is  used  because  according  to  reports. 
the  Government  sets  S3.000  a  year  as  a  mini- 
mum to  keep  a  family  out  of  poverty-  If 
so.  these  18  million  oldsters  will  spend  S27 
billion  during  che  12  months.  A  2-percent 
inflation  or  a  2-percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  as  we  appear  to  be  beaded  for  this 
year  will  decrease  the  purchasing  power  of 
$27  billion  by  the  huge  sum  of  S540  million. 
If  this  goes  on  year  after  year  an  It  haa^ln 
many  past  years,  you  can  soe  what  it  means 
to  the  savings  of  old  people — and.  of  course, 
the  same  applies  to  all  savings.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  dollar,  our  wealth -measuring 
device,  is  reduced  In  value  by  inflation,  all 
savings  are  reduced  correspondingly  and 
public  and  private  debts  are  also  repudiated 
to  that  extent.  What  this  country  needs  la 
a  wealth-measuring  device  that  is  stable. 

Inflation  is  a  tax  on  thrift.  Inflation  dis- 
courages saving.  Why  save  money  today  If 
the  money  you  save  today  will  buy  less  to- 
morrow?    Inflation  discourages  thrift. 

Inflation  is  a  severe  handicap  to  thrifty 
young  people  who  are  trying  to  get  a  start 
In  business.  It  often  takes  years  to  save 
enough  money  to  buy  a  farm  or  start  a  busi- 
ness. Inflation  lowers  the  value  of  the 
money  saved  and  at  the  same  time  increases 
the  cost  of  the  property  or  business  to  be 
bought.  Tlius  young  people  saving  money 
to  get  stjirled  in  business  or  to  buy  a  farm 
get  soaked  going  and  coming  and  may  have 
to  settle  by  working  for  someone  else.  In- 
flation works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
small  operator- 
Speculators,  people  who  study  business 
trends  and  wiio  buy  today  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  rise  in  dollar  vaiups,  are  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  inflation.  Inflation 
makes  many  millionaires  and  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bankrupt*.  Inflsitlon 
is  mostly  paid  for  by  reducing  the  value  of 
the  savings  of  thrifty  people. 

What  can  be  done  about  it;  how  can  the 
dollar  be  stabilized?  On«  plan  that  has  not 
been  ref».lly  tried  since-  World  War  n.  dur- 
ing which  time  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  been  cut  in  half,  would  be  for 
Congress  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
When  Government  spends  more  than  it  col- 
lects through  taxes,   it  has  to  borrow   and 


under  bauking  rules,  borrowing  Increases  the 
anaount  of  money  In  circulation  far  more 
than  the  amount  borrowed. 

A  family  that  continually  year  after  year 
borrows  more  money  than  It  earns  Is  headed 
for  serious  trouble.  A  nation  Is  a  collection 
of  families  and  by  the  same  reasoning  it. 
too,  is  headed  for  trouble  when  it  continues 
year  after  year  to  spend  m,ore  than  it  col- 
lects m  taxes. 

The  country  needs  to  remember  the  thrifty 
ways  that  made  it  great.  A  resurgence  of 
tlu-ift,  wise  management  Is  needed  In  homes. 
businesses;  and  especially  In  Government- 
Federal.  State,  and  local — it  Is  greatly  needed. 
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Sept.  20.  19651 
la  Yotm  Dollar  in  Trouble  Again? 

You  hear  It  on  all  sides  now — 

People  are  complaining  about  high  and 
rising  prices.  Just  about  everything  seems 
to  cost  more- 

ThLs  is  known  as  creeping  Inflation. 
This  erosion  of  the  dollar  promises  to  go  on 
and  on. 

Not  only  are  prices  higher,  but  also  there 
are  more  things  to  buy.  more  demands  on 
paychecks. 

It's  true  that  pay  Is  up  too — for  most  peo- 
ple. But  higher  pay  doesn't  stop  the 
grumbling  over  prices.  Question :  Is  the 
dollar  In  real  trouble? 

Grumbling  about  the  high  cost  of  living  Is 
beginning  to  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

This  grumbling  is  a  sign  that  the  dollar  is 
m  trouble  again — us  purchasing  power 
eroded  at  a  rising  rate  by  the  pressures  of 
inflation. 

Housewives  complain  about  the  shrinking 
supply  of  groceries  that  a  520  bill  will  buy. 
Families  worry  about  the  high  and  rising 
price  of  shoes  for  children  going  back  to 
school. 

Autumn  is  a  time  to  buy  winter  clothing. 
and  many  items  of  clothing  cost  more. 

Paychecks,  it  Is  true,  are  growing  larger 
for  most  people.  The  rise  in  pay.  overall, 
is  greater  than  the  rise  in  cost  of  living. 
And  food  costs,  about  which  housewives 
complain  most,  still  take  less  of  the  weekly 
paycheck  relatively,  than  in  years  past. 

Yet  the  grumbling  grows. 

The  public,  It  seems,  wants  more  and  more 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  and  is  more  and  more 
Irritated  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the  rising 
numiser  of  dollars  In  pay  gradually  will  buy 
less  in  the  way  of  goods  and  services. 

Vacations,  people  find,  cost  more.  Color 
TV  is  something  new  to  own.  Demand  Is  for 
more  and  more  extras  on  cars. 

A  flood  of  youths  is  entering  the  Nation's 
colleges,  end  inflation  of  the  costs  of  such 
higher  education  goes  on  year  after  year. 

Now  there  is  to  be  an  increose  In  taxes 
to  support  social  security. 

In  addition,  real  estate  taxes  rise  year  by 
year.  Sales  taxes  are  in  an  upward  creep 
In  states  and  localities. 

As  dollars  buy  less,  everybody  wants — and 
often  demands — more  dollars. 

Yet.  as  pay  goes  up.  It  follows  that  wage 
costs  to  business  tend  to  rise. 

Soon  business  i*i  under  pressure  to  raise 
more  prices  in  order  to  maintain  profit  mar- 
gins. 

The  pay  raise  now  taking  place  In  the 
basic  steel  Industry  under  terms  of  a  recent 
contract  settlement  Is  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  selective  Increases  in  the  price  of 
of  steel  and  of  steel  products. 

So  the  prospect  is  that  wage  coots  will  go 
on  rising  and  prices  will  go  on  rising,  and 
dollars  gradually  will  buy  less  and  less. 

This  Is  what  is  known  as  creeping  inflation. 
More  dollars  are  required  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  goods  and  services. 
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OoLL*a  IN   Tkodble? — Outlook  for  Infi.,. 
TioN — What  To  Do  About  It 

A  44-cent  dollar  now,  compared  Kith 
1B39 — and  experts  are  predicting  further 
shrinkage  as  price  Inflation  speeds  up. 

How  can  one  guard  against  an  eroding  dol- 
lar? Is  there  a  way  to  protect  Income,  kv. 
Ings?    Here  arc  things  to  do — and  avoid. 

Erosion  of  the  dollar's  buying  power  is 
picking  up  momentum  again. 

The  dollar  In  recent  years  has  been  losing 
value  at  about  half  a  cent  a  year.  In  the 
year  Just  past  that  rate  Increased  to  nearly 
a  full  cent  a  year.  Right  now  It  gives  signs 
of  losing  value  at  an  even  faster  pace. 

A  creeping  Inflation  of  prices  of  manv 
good.H  and  services  that  enter  Into  the  cost 
of  lirtng  is  the  reason.  That  creep  no*  Is 
foster.  It  is  back  to  the  rate  of  the  late 
1050's 

Few  economists  seem  to  expect  the  creep 
to  turn  to  a  fast  walk  or  to  a  trot,  but  the 
trend  is  there  as  It  has  been  for  more  thaii 
30  years. 

A  wage  rise  In  steel,  likely  to  result  m 
some  price  rise,  conflrms  the  trend. 

Dollars,  in  other  wortls.  seem  sure  to  go 
on  losing  value  in  terms  of  things  that  peo- 
ple buy.  The  only  question  seems  to  be 
whether  the  rate  of  loss  will  sf>eed  up. 

TODAY'S    dollar;    44    CENTS 

Today's  dollar  actually  is  a  44-cent  dollar 
compared  with  the  100-cent  dollar  of  193S, 
when  me.-i«ured  In  terms  of  the  cost  of  living! 
By  1970.  that  dollar  will  be  worth  about  40 
cents  even  with  flowly  creeping  Inflation.  B 
inflation  speeds  up,  to  erode  values  at  a  f.uler 
rate,  the  1970  dollar  readily  could  be  wortli 
even  less. 

This  trend  Is  Important  to  the  Investor,  to 
the  person  thinking  of  retirement,  to  many 
Jobholders,  and  to  those  thinking  of  careen. 

Pay  on  some  types  of  Jobs  tends  to  lag  be- 
hind the  rising  trend  In  prices.  Pensions  1.1 
many  cases  do  not  go  up  as  living  cost.'!  go  up 
People  who  save  and  Invest  in  fixed-income 
Investments  such  as  bonds  find,  with  time, 
that  inflation  eats  away  at  the  buying  power 
of  the  principal  amount  of  dollars  saved. 

With  inflation  in  the  air  once  again.  It  be- 
comes useful  to  have  an  estimate  of  how  fas: 
that  inflation — and  the  erosion  of  the  dollar? 
value — will  become. 

To  get  that  estimate  U.S.  News  &  WorW 
Report  sought  the  opinions  of  some  of  (.•:« 
Nation's  top  economists. 

NO   SNOWB.\LLXNC 

Paul  Samuelson,  economics  professor  a' 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ard 
an  adviser  to  President  Johnson,  expects  some 
increase  In  the  rate  of  erosion  of  the  dollar  > 
buying  power,  but  no  snowballing,  canlenne 
Inflation. 

Professor  Samuelson  notes  that  more  and 
more  companies  are  producing  close  to  ca- 
pacity In  order  to  meet  strong  demand  from 
customers.  "Under  these  condltlona,  flrros 
can  raise  prices  and  Increase  their  sales  it*  :he 
same  time."  he  says. 

Prom  Beryl  Sprlnkel.  vice  president  aud 
chief  economist  of  Harris  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  In  Chicago,  comes  this  prediction: 
"We  face  the  biggest  gain  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  years.  Consumer  prices,  on  average,  wl'l 
climb  2  to  2.5  percent  In  the  year  nhend 
Wholesale  prices  may  go  up  3  percent  or 
more.  This  amounts  to  a  elgnlflcant  actel- 
eratlon  over  the  rate  of  the  past  year  or  two 

A  strong  boom  In  business  stretching  well 
Into  next  year  Is  contributing  to  upward 
pressures  on  prices,  as  the  Chicago  econonil6i 
sees  it.     He  adds: 

"There  is  not  much  slack  In  the  economy 
now,  order  books  are  full  and  the  expecta- 
tion is  that  business  will  get  better.    Thst 
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sort  of  envlromnent  Is  conducive  to  price  In- 
creases." 

SERIOUS   PBICE    PRESSURES 

The  sudden  shift  to  higher  military  spend- 
ing related  to  Vietnam  is  seen  exerting  an 
upward  push  on  prices  by  Dan  Hodes,  econ- 
omist for  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp.  "Over  the  next  year  and  a  half  these 
otlce  pressures  will  be  more  serious  than  at 
iny  time  since  1957,"  comments  Mr.  Hodes. 

But  barring  a  major  blowup  In  Vietnam, 
requiring  arms  spending  at  the  rate  of  In- 
aease  during  the  Korean  war.  none  of  the 
KonomlEts  expects  that  the  United  States 
■J  heading  for  an  Infiatlonary  binge. 

NO    SIGNIFICANT    INTLATION 

SayF  Jules  Bnckman,  economics  professor 
ix  New  York  University :      '^». 

'  Government  spending  Is  going  up.  but  so 
iie  revenues.  Labor  costs  now  are  rising 
!»ster  than  output  per  man-hour,  and  this 
irill  add  to  business  costs.  But  remember 
:hat  competition  Is  Intense  In  this  country. 
Ir.  many  cases,  higher  costs  will  have  to  be 
•;,'d    by    firms,    lowering    their    profit 

7..'jrc'  will  be  continuing  modest  erosion 
.-( the  dollar,  but  no  elgnlflcant  inflation." 

Professor  Backman.  an  authority  on  prices. 
was  asked  his  views  on  the  impact  of  selec- 
•ive  incrH;rsBs  in  prices  of  steel.  His  answer: 
Steel-price  Increases  will  have  much  less 
efect  on  the  overall  cost  of  living  than  a  rise 
::'  a  penny  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  penny  a  pack  of 
rlferettes,  or  a  penny  a  gallon  of  gas." 

A  similar  view  of  only  moderate  shrinking 
-j4  the  dollar's  purchasing  power  in  the  year 
rjiead  is  voiced  by  Martin  GalDsbrugh,  chief 
economist  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
*ace  Board. 

Slgnlflcfintly,  however,  note  that  from  all 
'ides  come  predictions  of  a  cheapening  dol- 
lar, with  differences  only  on  the  amount  of 
cheapening  that  Is  likely  to  take  place. 

A^lnsf  that  background,  what  can  an  in- 
dlvidu.^I  do  to  safeguard  his  Income  and  his 
isvlngs?  Is  there  an  "Inflatlonproof"  pro- 
lectlon  plan  to  follow  in  a  period  when  the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  going  down? 

HOW   TO    HEDGE 

Experience  shows  that  there  is  no  sure- 
£re  way  to  avoid  the  effects  of  price  Inflation 
■Jiat  whittle  down  saving's.  But  there  are 
some  points  to  keep  In  mind  when  planning 
;ot  the  future.  For  example — 
A  job 

Best  defense  against  the  declining  value 
cl  the  dollar  is  a  steady  Job.  Most  wage  earn- 
fm  and  salaried  people  Improve  their  lot. 
The  reason:  Paychecks  generally  rise  foster 
itk&n  prices. 

Take  the  typical  factory  worker.  His  h'jur- 
'•J  earnings  have  risen  more  than  40  percent 
la  the  past  10  years — Just  about  double  the 
rise  in  consumer  prices  over  that  period. 

This  meam  that  the  worker's  real  Income— 
fJs  ability  to  buy  today's  goods  and  services 
at  current  prices — has  risen  rather  sharply, 
pushing  living  standards  of  the  worker 
Jpward. 

A  home 

Owning  a  home.  In  most  cases,  can  be  a 
raluable  form  of  inflation  protection.  Value 
"j!  real  estate  In  good  neighborhoods  In  cities 
md  suburbs  has  gone  up  faster  than  the  coat 
of  living. 

But  note  this:  Rising  home  values  are  not 
piraateed.  Neighborhoods  can  run  down, 
Industry,  the  llfeblood  of  a  community,  can 
=iove  to  a  new  location.  The  home  of  a  trans- 
•erred  worker  can  become  a  glut  on  the 
OMrket,  can  be  the  source  of  a  loss — not  of  a 
?ain_to  the  seller. 

A  business 

Owning  a  small  business  can  be  a  worth- 
*lille  Investment  In  a  period  of  rising  prices. 
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Assets  of  a  business  tend  to  Increase  In  dollar 
value  as  the  general  price  level  goes  up. 

But  don't  rush  Into  setting  up  a  business. 
Stick  to  a  field  you  know  something  about. 
Be  sure  to  have  enough  capital  behind  you 
to  tide  you  over  rough  spots  that  are  sure  to 
crop  up.  Keep  In  mind  that  lack  of  adequate 
capital  or  Insufficient  know-how  causes  the 
great  majority  of  new  businesses  to  told 
within  5  years  after  they  open  their  doors. 
Covimon  stocky 

Here  is  one  investment  spot  to  put  your 
money  that  usually  offers  a  good  chance  of 
keeping  ahead  of  inflation. 

Common  stocks  generally  rise  In  value  In 
times  of  Infiatlon.  Stock  prices,  on  average, 
have  nearly  doubled  In  the  last  10  years. 
while  consumer  prices  have  increased  by  only 
about  20  percent. 

There  is  this  note  of  caution:  Not  all  stocks 
go  up  In  value  even  m  a  strong  bull  market. 
And  remember  that  "nobody  buys  the  aver- 
ages"— meaning  that  It's  the  performance  of 
Individual  issues  that  count.  Stock-market 
averages  lately  have  been  pushing  into  near- 
record  highg.  But  In  a  recent  week  for  everv 
three  individual  Issues  that  hit  new  highs  for 
the  year  on  major  New  York  slock  exchanges, 
one  stock  slumped  to  a  new  low. 

It's  a  question  of  picking  the  right  stock 
for  a  long-term  Investment. 
j4  farm 

Mushroominj  population,  pushing  cities 
and  suburbs  deeper  Into  the  countryside,  has 
helped  push  farmland  prices  up  faster  than 
the  general  level  of  prices. 

This  trend  Is  seen  continuing  around  big 
population  centers  as  more  and  more  land 
Is  gobbled  up  for  housing  subdivisions,  high- 
ways and  shopping  ceJtiters. 

It's  not  necessarily  all  gravy.  A  farm,  un- 
Ies."i  run  properly,  can  lose  money  In  a  hurry. 
And  there  are  real  estate  taxes  to  pay  every 
year. 

Income  property 

An  office  or  apartment  building  that  brings 
In  rental  Income  can  provide  a  hedge  against 
a  dwindling  dollar. 

Investors  can  get  burned,  however  Spec- 
ulative building  of  apartments  and  office 
buildings  has  gotten  out  of  hand  In  some 
areas.  Vacancy  rates  h»ve  50.ared  In  build- 
ings In  many  places,  with  the  result  that 
owners  have  had  to  offer  big  concessions  on 
rents  to  try  to  attract  tenants.  The  hope  Is 
that,  eventually,  the  buildings  will  fill  up  as 
population  Increases. 

Resort  property 
An  ocean-side  lot,  a  cottage  on  a  lake,  a 
mountain  cabin  can  offer  protection  against  i 
erosion  of  the  dollar  .^s  Incomes  go  up,  and 
people  have  more  leisure  time,  demand  grows 
for  vacation  retreats.  But.  an  with  all  real 
estate,  choose  yotir  site  carefully. 

Bonds 

Owners  of  corporate  or  Government  bonds 
do  not  fare  well  in  times  of  rising  consumer 
prices. 

Dojlars  put  into  a  bond  are  paid  back  in 
the  same  number  as  originally  Invested. 
Trouble  Is  that  these  dollars,  after  years  of 
rising  prices,  don't  go  as  far  when  buying 
goods  and  services. 

The  same  Is  true  of  Interest  paid  on  the 
bond.  Take  a  bond  paying  4  percent  bought 
10  years  ago:  Allowing  for  the  steady  rise  In 
the  coet  of  living  in  that  period,  the  "real" 
return  on  a  bond  shrinks  to  a  little  above  3.8 
percent,  rather  than  4  percent. 
Ca-5'i  savings 

Money  In  a  savings  account  Is  in  a  similar 
boat  with  money  put  into  bonds:  Dollars 
dwindle  In  buying  power.  Interest  paid  Is 
eaten  into  by  the  mounting  cost  of  living. 


Mortgages 

Putting  your  money  In  mortgages  generally 
offers  little  protection.  Buying  power  ^01 
ftxed-value  Investments  shrinks  as  the  gen- 
eral price  level  goes  up. 

Works   of   art 

Here  Is  an  inflation  hedge  quite  popular 
with  Europeans,  but  not  much  used  by  Amer- 
icans. Idea  Is  to  buy  paintings,  sculpture, 
rare  books,  antiques.  In  the  expectation  that 
these  win  appreciate  in  value  faster  than  the 
cost  of  living. 

Jewelry  and  gems  are  another  favorite  in- 
vestment among  European.s. 

Trouble  with  these  Items  is  that  you  can 
make  mistakes.  Paintings  can  fall  out  of 
favor.  Tastes  change  among  an  collectors. 
And  money  put  Into  Jewelry  and  gems  earns 
no  return  for  the  owner  while  he  is  waiting 
to  sell  at  a  profit. 

Pensions 

People  living  on  a  pension  or  fixed  Income 
from  an  annuity  usu-ally  find  themselves  los- 
ing ground  os  prices  go  up.  That's  why  In- 
flfitlou  Is  called  the  "worst  enemy"  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  old  people. 

Socl.ll  security  pensions.  Just  increased  by 
7  percent,  about  offset  the  rise  in  the  coat  of 
lUlng  since  the  la?t  time  pensions  wer« 
ri:ised  in  1959.  Difficulty  for  pensioners 
comes  In  the  lag  between  the  lime  that  prices 
go  up  and  the  time  pensions  arc  raised. 

People  receiving  pensions  from  private 
companies.  In  most  cases,  are  worse  off.  Un- 
like social  security,  higher  pensions  granted 
to  workers  by  most  companies  are  not  paid 
to  persons  already  on  the  retired  rolls. 
Creditors 

People  who  lend  out  money,  generally 
speaking,  are  pinched  by  price  Inflation. 
Dollars  loaned  out  come  back  in  diluted 
form  In  terms  of  what  they  will  buy  In  the 
marketplace.  Interest  charged  on  the  loan 
helps  to  offset  Inflation's  Inroads,  but  lend- 
ers then  find  that  "real"  earnings  on  their 
money  are  less  than  they  counted  on. 
Borrowers 

People  who  use  borrowed  money  tend  to 
come  out  ahead  in  a  period  of  rising  prices. 
Inflation  tends  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
debts.  These  debts  can  be  paid  off  in  dol- 
lars of  declining  value. 

Debt.  thus,  can  take  on  new  attraction 
In  an  era  of  Inflation.  Debt  of  people  al- 
ready Is  the  highest  In  history,  a  fact  that 
Is  worrying  some  economists.  Charges  to 
carry  that  debt  are  taking  a  growing  part 
of  people's  Incomes. 

Now,  as  creeping  Inflation  takes  on  added 
speed,  economists  feel  that  debt  will  grow 
in  appeal.  As  one  economist  put  it:  "When- 
ever prices  start  moving  up  on  a  broad 
front,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  thrifty 
will  become  spendthrifts — and  do  It  more 
and  more  on  the  cuff." 

That  gives  you  an  Idea  of  what  a  shrink- 
ing dollar.  In  terms  of  purchasing  power  of 
that  dollar,  can  mean  In  people's  daily  lives. 

NO    CtJABANTEE 

It's  Important  to  remember  that  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  perpetual  Inflation. 

In  terms  of  wholesale  prices,  for  example, 
these  prices  held  about  unchanged  for  a 
remarkable  period  of  about  6  years,  until 
they  started  moving  up  a  year  ago. 

.^n  unexpected  showing  in  business  could 
change  the  outlook  for  Infiatlon  Peace  In 
Vietnam,  If  It  should  come,  might  bring  cut- 
backs In  arms  spending,  tip  budget  totals 
for  defense  downward  Instead  of  the  other 
way. 

Still,  as  the  economists  see  it.  chances 
are  that  prices  will  continue  to  creep  upward 
as  they  have  for  years  past. 

That's  been  the  trend  for  more  than  30 
years      Economists:  sec  no  end  to  it  so  long 
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as  Government  strives  to  Insure  perpetual 
prosperity  without  ever  permitting  the 
economy  to  slow  a  bit. 

Records  Indicate  that  no  one  can  count 
on  coming  out  unscathed  from  the  effects  of 
a  dwindling  dollar.  But  those  same  records 
also  indicate  that  the  worklngman — and  the 
careful  investor  In  stocks,  a  business,  or 
real  estate — stands  a  good  cJiance  of  coming 
out  ahead. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  98111  to  maintain  fann 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  aericultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses.  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  \L'iNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  allocated  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  13  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No.  435, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
TMr.  BassI  to  H.R.  9811. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S:-nator  from  Tennessee  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  risht  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BA.SS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary uiquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  Under  what  type  of  con- 
sent agreement  is  the  Senate  now  oper- 
ating? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement  in  effect.  1  hour  is  al- 
located to  each  side  of  the  pending 
amendment.  One  hour  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
1  hour  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllendehI. 

Mr.  BASS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand   that   my   amendment   has   been 


called  up  but  that  no  time  has  as  yet 
been  consumed  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  His  amendment  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
somewhat  imeasy  reentiT  but  successful 
splashdown,  I  am  happy  to  be  back  to 
call  up  my  amendment  today.  I  appre- 
ciate tlie  courtesy  of  the  majority  leader 
in  having  it  made  the  pending  question 
and  for  being  so  patient  as  to  await  my 
return  on  my  delayed  trip  back  from 
Tennessee, 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  strike  section  703  from  the  pending 
bill,  I  interpolate  to  state  that  since  the 
original  section  was  placed  in  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  has  amended 
that  section.  I  quote  the  section  as 
amended: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  piovlslon  of 
law,  whenever  tlie  application  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  requires  determinations  to 
be  m:'.de  of  the  amount  of  labor  needed  for 
the  ijroducllon  and  harvesting  ol  any  agri- 
cultural crop,  or  of  the  availability  thereof 
for  such  production  and  harvesting,  such 
determinations  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  accepted 
by  all  agencies  of  the  United  States  In  the 
carrying  out  of  .activities  In  which  such  de- 
terminations are  needed. 

This  is  the  section  of  the  bill  to  which 
I  shall  now  address  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain 
that  I  realize  there  are  some  problems 
existing  in  the  area  of  farm  labor  relat- 
ing to  the  dual  responsibility  in  certain 
areas.  However,  I  think  these  problems 
should  be  settled  by  other  legislation  or 
by  the  courts.  I  definitely  do  not  think 
that  this  major  bill,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultuie  Act,  is  the  proper  vehicle  on 
which  to  tie  this  trailer.  For  this  reason, 
I  oppose  this  provision  and  shall  point 
out  some  of  the  confusion  which  will 
result  if  it  is  retained.  I  shall  also  at- 
tempt to  show  why  iJiis  section  should  be 
given  much  more  study  and  consideration 
before  it  is  enacted. 

This  provision  was  not  proposed  by  the 
administration.  It  was  not  contained  in 
the  House  bill.  It  was  not  contained  in 
any  version  of  the  Senate  bill  considered 
by-the  committee,  but  was  offered  in  the 
closing  hour  of  the  committee's  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  and  was  considered 
very  briefly.  The  subject  matter  this 
provision  deals  with  is  highly  controver- 
sial, the  effects  are  enormous,  and  the 
basis  for  such  a  proposal  4^  in  great  dis- 
pute. Yet  the  amendment  w^  treated  in 
committee  as  a  minor  appendage  to  a 
major  bill  and  was  placed  as  the  last 
section  in  the  miscellaneous  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  committee  report  devotes  some  73 
pages  to  discussing  the  various  programs 
in  the  bill.  Yet.  only  one  small  para- 
graph on  page  73  is  devoted  to  this  very 
far-reaching  provision  and  its  effects. 
With  respect  to  this  paragraph,  I  might 
point  out  that  while  its  primary  import  is 
in  what  it  falls  to  say  rather  than  in 
what  it  says,  it  is  erroneous  in  the  in- 
formation which  it  gives. 

The  report  states: 

This  provision  will  have  the  effect  of  elim- 
inating the  confusion  which  now  exists  In 
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connection  with  determinations  concernnK 
the  admissibility  of  supplemental  agrlciii. 
tural  workers  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  In  considering  the  question 
of  the  admiesablUty  of  supplemental  workers 
the  Attorney  General  needs  to  know  what 
the  requirements  of  agriculture  are  and 
whether  there  are  available  sufficient  domes- 
tic workers  capable  of  meeting  these  require, 
menta.  At  present  he  relies  upon  advifory 
inlormatton  only,  obtained  from  govern- 
mental agencies  which  have  neither  statu- 
tory responsibility  or  the  qualincatlone  o!  ihe 
Department  of  Agrlcultiore  to  obtain,  evalu- 
ate, and  supply  such  Information.  This  sec- 
tion win  correct  this  by  placing  the  responsi- 
billty  for  such  information  In  the  agency  of 
Government  which  has  the  facilities  and  ex- 
pertise to  make  such  determinations 

I  submit  that  far  from  eliminating  the 
confusion,  if  such  does  presently  exist 
concerning  admitting  supplemental  aRri- 
cultural  workers  Into  this  country,  this 
provision  will  create  such  confusion  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  thp  old. 
illegal  days  of  the  so-called  wetbacks  in 
order  to  provide  any  supplemental  for- 
eign farm  labor  at  all.  It  Is  true  that 
the  Attorney  General  needs  to  know  the 
requirements  of  agriculture,  and  whether 
there  are  available  domestic  workers 
capable  of  meeting  these  requirempnts 
The  practice  at  the  present  time  is  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  or  their  appointed  agent.v 
to  confer  on  his  matter  and  reach  a  con- 
sensus concerning  the  number  of  work- 
ers required  Xo  harvest  a  given  crop.  In 
this  respect,  the  Department  of  Ajricul- 
ture  has  information  facilities  and  e;i- 
pertise  exclusive  of  other  agencies  such 
as  the  Department  of  Labor.  However 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  determining 
whether  there  are  suflicient  domestic 
workers  capable  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  harvest  a  particular 
crop,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
no  facilities,  expertise,  or  basis  of  infor- 
mation from  which  to  determine  these 
conclusions. 

The  report  states  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  the  facilities  and  ex- 
pertise to  make  such  determinations  I 
challenge  this  statement  and  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  facilities  or  expert;?? 
the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  has  tor  de- 
termining the  availability  of  U.S.  work- 
ers. What  facilities  and  expertise  do*£ 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  for 
determining  the  wages  to  l>e  paid  to  the 
U.S.  workers  who  are  available?  These 
determinations  have  been  reached  in  the 
past  after  reviewing  all  of  the  informa- 
tion put  together  by  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  working  together  with  the 
various  State  employment  services,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  other 
parts  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Are  we  to  remove  these  agencies  from 
the  Labor  Department  and  place  them 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  are 
we  to  establish  new  agencies  to  make 
these  determinations  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  even  though  we  have 
agencies  established  for  this  purpose  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Department  ot 
Labor? 

Mr.  President,  should  this  amendment, 
as  contained  in  the  pending  bill,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  immigrant 
labor  legislation,  it  is  apparent,  without 
any  doubt,  that  it  would  become  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  separate  divi- 
sion in  order  to  comply  with  the  making 
of  determinations  under  this  act. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  some  of 
the  people  who  are  critical  of  Govern- 
ment spending  now  are  alined  on  the 
side  of  needless  duplication,  inefficiency, 
and  confusion  which  would  result  from 
this  amendment — an  amendment  which 
would  entail  the  spending  of  untold  dol- 
lars to  provide  for  this  entirely  new 
duplicative  section  of  Government  which 
this  amendment  would  be  required  to 
create. 

At  least  as  suiTirlsing  is  flndine  people 
ahned  in  support  of  this  provision  who  in 
the  past  have  stood  as  the  .stanchest  de- 
fenders for  proper,  senatorial  procedure 
and  for  respect  for  the  committee  system. 
This  amendment  serves  not  only  to  ab- 
rosalo  both  principles,  but  Indeed  to 
rele;^ate  these  principles  to  oblivion. 
For  instance,  assuming  that  it  was  a 
proper  matter  for  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  a  proper  matter 
to  be  placed  in  this  bill,  it  should  be 
noted  that  no  hearings  whatsoever  were 
conducted  on  this  measure  even  though 
its  effects  and  ramifications  are  far 
reaching.  It  is  true  that  back  in  ,Janu- 
arj-  of  this  year  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee conducted  2  days  of  hearings  con- 
cerning the  lapse  of  the  bracero  program 
and  the  problems  which  this  presented. 
However,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  hear- 
ings the  chairman  of  the  committee 
stated  on  the  floor  of  this  body  that  the 
purpose  of  the  hearings  was  merely  to 
advise  the  committee  and  the  Senate  of 
the  effects  of  the  tennination  of  the 
bracero  program. 

Mr.  President,  during  8  years  of  my 
.service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
while  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  made  a  rather  extensive  study 
of  this  particular  problem  dealing  with 
the  immigrant  labor  situation,  and  par- 
ticularly the  problem  of  the  wetbacks  and 
braceros  who  came  into  the  counti-y  il- 
legally, and  under  the  old  act. 

After  a  rather  long  period  of  study. 
having  voted  for  the  program  during  the 
flrst  6  years  of  my  service  in  Congress, 
I  discovered  that  the  program  was  doing 
irreparable  damage  with  reference  to 
human  element  Involved,  as  well  as  fall- 
ing to  provide  the  proper  labor,  wages, 
wd  protection  for  the  personnel  in- 
volved. 

The  chairman  concluded  that  the 
views  presented  were  very  conflicting  in 
nature.  No  hearings  were  held :  no  study 
M.s  made  on  this  provision.  Even  .so  at 
the  time  it  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
te*.  thouuh  the  committee  had  been  con- 
aaerin-i  the  bill  for  a  period  of  almost 
-  «oek.s.  this  particular  section  was 
nven  only  cursory  attention  and  was 
Iscussed  for  less  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  with  due  deference  to 
the  author  of  the  provision,  he  stated 
«inier  in  the  proceedings  before  the 
Mmmittee  that  he  would  offer  his  provi- 
sion before  final  bill  was  marked  up, 
we  did  have  some  notice,  although  a  very 
=hort  period  of  time.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  advised  the  committee  that 
ne  would  offer  the  amendment  before  the 
•learliigs  were  concluded. 


Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.   wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BASS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  made  that  last 
statement.  It  is  true,  is  it  not.  that  2 
days  before  the  time  of  the  offering  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da advised  the  committee  that  he  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  fix 
the  number  and  availability  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  various  agricultural  Industries, 
with  particular  reference  to  those  in- 
dustries which  produce  perishable  crops? 
Mr.  BASS.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
it  was  2  days,  3,  or  4, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  several  days. 
Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
want  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  did  give  notice  to 
the  committee  that  he  Intended  to  call 
this  provision  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  dif- 
fer in  any  way  from  the  notice  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  at  the  time  he 
called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BASS.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows.  I  have  no  Information 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  hear  that.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  tried  to  give  appropriate  infor- 
mation, well  ahead  of  time,  that  he  ex- 
pected to  take  this  step.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  went  further  and  also  said, 
as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  remember, 
that  the  courts  have  held  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  in  this  field  solely 
in  an  advisory  capacity  and  was  not  an- 
swerable in  the  courts  to  growers  who 
were  aggrieved.  The  Senator  remembers 
my  making  that  statement. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  is  coiTect.  I 
wished  to  make  it  clear  in  my  remarks 
that  there  was  no  indication  of  anything 
that  would  reflect  on  tiie  way  in  which 
the  amendment  was  brought  up  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

We  did  not  have  any  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  ramifications  and  the  effect 
of  the  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  we 
did  not  have  suflicient  time  in  which  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  amend- 
ment and  to  obtain  the  advice  of  the 
ofHcials  in  the  departments  affected. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  this  provi- 
sion would  affect  very  crucial  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciai-y 
and  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittees. At  least  it  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  a  traversty  of  the  whole  com- 
mittee system  to  allow  such  perftmctory 
examination  by  only  one  of  the  commit- 
tees involved. 

To  cite  a  very  good  example,  it  might 
be  noted  that  on  September  7  the  Senate 
parsed  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
containing  SI. 723,000  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  is  to  be  used  for 
expenses  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure  in 
connection  with  admission  of  nonimmi- 
grant aliens  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  for  employment  in  agri- 
culture.   This  bill  also  insures  that  max- 
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Imum  efforts  are  made  to  recruit  and  re- 
train agricultural  workers  for  available 
job  opportunities,  that  these  domestic 
workers  be  given  preference  and  employ- 
ment over  alien  workers,  and  that  the 
employment  of  alien  workers  does  not  In 
any  manner  adversely  affect  the  waees 
and  working  conditions  of  native  workers. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BASS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  worked  on  the  committee 
which  marked  up  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  to  which  he  referred. 
Mr.  BASS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    And  the  earlier  an- 
nual apprc;priations  bill  which  covered 
the  same  subject  matter. 
Mr.  BASS.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that,  in  both  of  those  mark- 
ups, the  Senator  from  Florida  insisted 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  given  ade- 
quate funds  with  which  to  enlarge  his 
recruitment  program. 

Mr,  BASS.  And  to  make  a  study  of 
the  entire  subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No.  The  recruit- 
ment program  is  the  program  for  which 
funds  were  requested.  That  is  what  the 
Secretary  was  given  the  funds  for.  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  no  sense 
wants  to  affect  his  right,  duty,  and  obli- 
gation to  do  that  work.  It  should  be 
done  much  better  than  it  has  been  done. 
The  Secretary  will  have  a  slight  in- 
crease in  two  additional  amounts  of 
money  for  that  purpose.  However,  that 
matter  does  not  at  all  affect  the  purview 
of  the  pending  amendment  which  the 
Senator  seeks  now  to  strike. 

Mr.  Bj^SS.  Mr.  President,  I  thorough- 
ly agree  that  it  would  be  effective.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  be  taken  out  of  consid- 
eration in  this  very  important  problem; 
and  the  recruitment  problem,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  on  the  advice  ol  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  would  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  has  raised  that 
question,  because  apparently  he  has 
gained  a  completely  erroneous  idea  of  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  makes  it  verj-  clear 
that  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
not  do  is  to  determine  what  the  labor 
needs  are  and  the  available  labor  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  the  picking  or 
handling  or  harvesting  of  crops.  By  no 
means  does  the  amendment  attempt  to 
amend  or  destroy  existing  legislation  or 
to  cut  off'  appropriations  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Is  trj-ing  to  provide  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  accentu- 
ate and  enlarge  his  recruitment  efforts 
which,  up  to  now,  have  been  hope- 
lessly Ineffective  in  obtaining  labor  for 
the  various  Industries  which  produce  per- 
ishable commodities,  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  wants  the 
recruitment  to  be  stepped  up.  and  he 
wants  no  other  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  be  impaired.  However. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not  want 
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the  growers  to  be  left  without  the  assist- 
ance of  some  agency  that  ha^  Icnowledgc; 
of  the  facts  and  that  has  auihoray  to 
determine  something  that  is  certain  and 
definite  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of 
laboi'ers  needed  in  the  fields.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  such  decisions  are  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agiiculture.  The 
Senator  knows,  of  course,  that  the  de- 
cisions are  changed  from  time  to  time 
as  the  crops  are  being  harvested. 

No  one  has  a  cle.irer  picture  of  the 
problem  than  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, because  he  is  required  by  law  to 
make  the  estimates,  to  issue  the  market 
news  reports,  and  to  maintain  the  con- 
tact men  in  the  field. 

All  he  desires  is  to  have  something 
certain  upon  which  the  pioducers  of 
perishable  crops  can  rely;  and  that  some- 
thing certain  is  wholly  wanting  under 
the  present  system. 

I  thank  the  Senator  tor  yielding. 

Mr.  BASS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  proceed.  I  desire  to  extend  every 
courtesy,  but  since  we  are  working  under 
a  time  limitation.  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  be  as  generous  with  their  tune  *o 
that  we  may  have  full  debate  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MORPHY.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  as  to  the  setting  of  wages. 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor? 

I  should  like  to  report  that  in  Califor- 
nia, the  wages  which  are  paid  for  farm 
labor,  both  supplemental  and  regular, 
were  the  highest  in  the  country,  and  yet 
the  Seci-etary  of  Labor  arbitrarily  raised 
the  wage  rate  from  51.35  an  hour  to 
31.40. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  remember  that;  and  I 
remember  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  could  quote  it  verbatim.  But 
I  shall  merely  state  now  for  the  record. 
that  the  standard  of  living  and  the  costs 
of  living  in  the  areas  Involved  were  taken 
into  consideration. 

To  continue  with  my  statement,  this 
language  clearly  contemplates  the  plac- 
ing of  the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  availabiUty  of  domestic  agricultmal 
vorkcrs  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr. 
President,  this  legislation  passed  this 
body  on  September  7  of  this  week  and 
yet  this  amendment  on  which  I  am  now 
speaking  would  completely  undermine 
this  act.  It  would  e.\tract  from  the  Sec- 
letaiT  of  Labor  the  function  of  making 
the  determination  of  availability  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  this  problem  and  for 
which  the  Senate  aap'-oprlated  almost 
32  million  This  amount  was  to  assure 
that  the  SecietaiT  of  Labor  dealt  with 
this  problem  In  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Senate  as  expressed  in  the  pro- 
\Tsions  passed  by  this  body.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  matter  which  is  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee Since  we  have  just  finished  ap- 
l5ropriating  almost  S2  million  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  carry  out  these  func- 
tions, it  would  be  a  travesty,  not  to  men- 
tion the  mistake  Involved,  at  this  point 


to  shift  all  these  functions  to  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  who  has  neither  the 
facilities,  manpower,  information  or  ex- 
pertise to  make  these  decisions  and  carry 
them. 

This  provision  would  also  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Surely  no  Member  of  this  body 
can  question  the  fact  that  matters  deal- 
ing with  Immigration  and  with  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  are  prop- 
erly within  the  purview  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  week  we  anticipated 
having  before  us  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  revisions  submitted  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  These 
were  previoiisly  considered  by  the  Judi- 
ciaiT  Committee  of  the  House  and  passed 
by  that  body.  Yet  this  provision,  if  en- 
acted, even  though  never  considered  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  would  alter 
section  2121a  I  ( 14 1  and  section  214  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  pre- 
sently constituted.  The  former  section 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  214  are  designed  to 
insure  the  admission  of  aliens  Into  the 
United  States  for  employment  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  create  unfair  competi- 
tion between  such  aliens  or  between  our 
own  workers  for  available  Job  oppoi-tu- 
nlties.  It  also  insuies  that  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  the  domestic 
workers  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 
The  Attorney  General  has  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  act  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  pertinent  information 
upon  which  to  base  these  determina- 
tions. This  was  done  in  recognition  of 
the  very  special  sources  of  informatibn 
and  facilities  existing  in.  or  available  to, 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  are 
unique  within  our  Federal  Government 
system. 

When  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  revisions  were  recently  consid- 
ered by  the  House  of  Representatives — 
the  bill  we  expected  to  consider  sometime 
this  week — the  House  saw  fit  to  tighten 
the  safeguards  provided  through  section 
212' a)  1 14).  In  doing  so.  they  provided 
that  an  affirmative  certification  of  non- 
availability of  domestic  workers,  stating 
there  would  be  no  adverse  effects,  would 
be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
before  any  immigrants  could  be  admitted 
for  employment  in  the  United  States. 
The  revised  version  of  this  section  as 
passed  by  the  House  was  given  very 
careful  and  lengthy  consideration  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  before  it  was 
reported  to  the  House.  Section  706  pre- 
sents a  direct  conflict  with  the  action 
of  the  House  in  a  matter  which  is  basic- 
ally within  the  juiisdiction  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees. 

The  present  proposal,  however,  would 
significantly  modify  the  recent  House 
action  when  it  would  affect  the  admis- 
sion of  immigrant  aliens  for  agricultural 
emplosTnent.  The  determination  re- 
quired by  the  section  discussed  would,  in 
such  cases,  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  instead  of  the  Secretai-y  of 
Labor.  It  apparently,  however,  leaves 
untouched  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  certification  dealing 
with  the  adverse  effects  cited  by  this 
section.    Thus,  with  respect  to  a  single 
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admission,  two  separate  certifications 
Inextricably  inteirelated.  would  be  re 
quired  of  two  different  Governinen; 
agencies.  The  restilting  confusion  can 
only  create  further  complications  of  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  a  law  already  over- 
burdened with  such  complications  and 
confusion. 

Another  aspect  of  this  procedural 
snafu  needs  to  be  discussed  at  this  point 
The  Appropriations  Committee  in  re- 
porting the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Act  of  1966  requested  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  entire  agricultural-labor 
situation  to  be  made.  In  the  report  the 
Appropriations  Committee  stated  that  it 
"recognizes  that  such  a  study  will  re- 
quire careful  planning  and  exlcn.';ive 
research."  Yet  now.  without  the  benefit 
of  the  study  or  without  any  such  careful 
planning  or  extensive  research  we  are 
asked  to  accept  a  provision  which  ma- 
terially alters  all  of  the  existing  relation- 
ships between  the  governmental  agencies 
involved  in  the  program. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  stated: 
This  section  provides  for  a  drastic  re- 
allnement  of  responsttjillties  with  rejpect  to 
determlnationa  odcctlng  not  only  farm  labor, 
but  also  the  amounts  of  land,  materials,  ana 
senices  needed  for  farm  produciion  ana 
harvesting. 

I  State  parenthetically  that  this  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor before  the  Senator  from  Florida 
amended  his  section  striking  out  the 
other  parts. 

The  reorganization  proposed  by  this  5ecUoa 
of  the  reported  bill  would  luvolve  substan- 
tial shifts  In  functions  and  programs  nos 
performed  by  the  Departments  of  Justin, 
Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Labor  under  a  vi- 
rlety  of  statutes.  Including  the  W.igii«- 
Peyser  Act  and  the  Immigration  and  Ns- 
tionality  Act.  Of  special  slgnlftcance  to  Ita 
Department  of  Labor  is  the  eacct  the  pru- 
posal  would  have  on  the  Department's  re- 
."iponslbilltieB  under  various  sections  of  tilt 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Involviai 
determinations  of  availability  of  domesti.- 
workers  in  connection  with  the  admission  o( 
both  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  allecJ 
For  example,  section  706  Is  In  sharp  conflict 
with  certain  revlslona  of  section  212(aWI«i 
proposed  by  the  Immigration  and  ualloualliy 
bill  recently  ordered  reported  by  the  Senatf 
Judiciary  Committee.  These  latter  pro- 
visions are  also  contained  In  the  Houe*- 
possed  immigration  and  nationality  biil,  at- 
signed  to  tighten  certain  safeguards  lor 
American  labor  after  a  most  thorough  and 
careful  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  tau 
issue, 

I  ask  linanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be- 
printed  in  the  Recorh  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoac 
as  follows: 

VS.  Depabtment  of  Labor. 

Office  of  the  Secbetart, 

Washington- 
Hon.  Ross  Bass. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bass:  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion section  706  of  the  omnibus  farm  bu; 
(H,R.  9B11). 

This  ."iectlon  provides  for  a  drastic  re- 
allnement  of  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  determinutions  affecting  not  only  farai 
lat>crr,  but  also  the  amounts  of  land,  mate- 
rials and  services  needed  for  f.arm  produc- 
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tinn  and  harvesting.  The  reorganization  pro- 
pfsed  t»y  this  section  of  the  reported  bill 
e.mld  involve  sutistantlal  slilfts  in  functions 
and  programs  now  performed  by  the  Depart- 
nienis  ot  Justice.  Interior,  Agriculture  and 
Labor  under  a  varl^y  of  statutes.  Including 
in?  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  the  Immigration 
sad  Nationality  -^ct.  Of  special  significance 
lo  the  Department  of  Uitwr  Is  the  effect  the 
proposal  would  have  on  the  Department's  re- 
sponsibilities under  various  sectlona  of  the 
liiunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act  involving 
dL'terniinatlons  of  availability  of  domestic 
fr.?rl:ers  iu  connection  with  the  admission  of 
both  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  aliens. 
For  example,  section"  706  l.s  In  sh;irp  conflict 
with  certain  revisions  of  section  212(a)  (14) 
proposed  by  tlie  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
ftllty  bill  recently  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  These  latter 
provisions  are  also  contained  In  the  Hcruse- 
pjis6£d  Immigration  and  Nationality  bill,  de- 
signed to  tighten  certain  safeguards  for 
.«iirlcan  labor  after  a  most  thorough  and 
orelul  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  this 
i^iie. 

Under  section  2121a)  (14).  responslbUlty 
(or  determining  the  availability  of  domestic 
workers  In  connection  with  the  consldera- 
ilou  of  applications  for  immigrant  visas  is 
v.jsied  in  the  Secretary  of  Laljor.  This  de- 
temiination  cnnnot  be  made  in  the  alxstract. 
It  requires  an  intensive,  sustained  and  na- 
tionwide effort  to  reach  all  sources  of  labor 
supply.  The  function  of  determining  the 
iViilabiUty  of  lalx)r  is  inextricably  inter- 
reUted  -A-ilh  the  recruitment  functions  pres- 
jntly  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Libor  through  u  nationwide  network  of  slate 
employnifnt  offices  reaching  Into  every  rural 
,ii)d  urban  area. 

Tiie  propos;!!  has  similar  Implications  with 
rKpcct  to  section  214  of  the  Immigration 
mi  .Nationality  Act  which  deals  with  the 
admission  of  nonimmigrant  alleru  for  tem- 
p,jr.>.ry  employment. 

.Additionally,  it  "would  create  confusion  for 
tJie  program  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
tie  Department  of  Labor  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  which  provides  funds  and 
suthorlty  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  as- 
sure that,  in  connection  with  the  admission 
0!  nonimmigrant  aliens  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  .\ct.  domestic  workers 
ire  given  preference  In  employment.  This 
bill  was  passed  by  the  .Senate  on  Septemijer 
7.  1965, 

Because  of  the  general  and  ambiguous 
iinguage  it  Is  not  possible  to  ascertain  at 
L.*ii5  time  the  full  Impact;  of  this  proposal. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  cuts  across  the 
responslbUlty  of  the  Departments  of  Justice. 
.*?rlculture.  Interior,  and  Labor 

I  am  aware  that  this  whole  issue  has  been 
proposed  lor  a  study  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  would  of 
course  look  forward  to  cooperating  fully  with 
such  a  study  and  the  opportunity  It  would 
provide  for  a  review  of  the  present  program 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed that  the  adoption  of  this  proposal 
would  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Vinous  programs  within  the  scojie  of  the 
proposed  reorgaiilEation. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Wn.L*»D  WniTz. 

Scc-retary  of  Labor. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  also  to  quote 
from  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Attorney  General  stated : 
The  Department  of  Justice  urges  the  dele- 
tion of  this  provision  from  the  agriculture 
bill  because  It  conflicts  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  this  Department  In  admlnl'stcrlng 
the  Immigration  laws  both  as  they  now  exist 
and.  depending  on  the  timing  of  enactment. 
M  they  would  be  amended  bv  the  pending 
Immigration  bill,  HR.  2580,  which  passed 
the  Bouse  on  August  25.  The  provision  In 
luestion  would  supersede  tlie  present  func- 


tions of  the  Attorney  General,  and  of  other 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  with  which  tliis  Department 
consults  regarding  the  admission  of  tempo- 
rary agriculture  labor  under  section  214(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nailonality  Act.  As 
to  aliens  who  are  prospective  Immigrants  and 
who  contemplate  agrlculliiral  employment, 
the  provision  conflicts  with  section  212(a) 
( 14)  of  that  act  and  with  several  portions  of 
the  pending  immigration  bill.  These  Include 
(a)  section  3  of  the  Immigration  bill,  con- 
taining an  amended  section  203(a)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  establish- 
ing preferences  for  needed  lesser  skills,  (b) 
section  10  of  the  bill,  containing  an  amended 
section  212(a)  (14)  ot  the  act  prescribing 
clearances  by  the  Secretary  of  Lalx>r  which 
aifect  the  admissibility  of  various  classes  of 
aliens,  and  (c)  portions  of  the  bill  cited  In 
section  10  thereof  which  chiefly  affect  so- 
called  special  and  nonpreference  Immigrants. 
These  are  important  parts  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  verbatim  copy 
of  the  Attorney  General's  letter.  The 
SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  is  also  opposed 
to  this  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Aitorney  General. 
Washington,  DC,  September  9,  I9S5. 
Hon.  Ross  Bass. 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bass:  This  is  Ln  response  to 
your  request  for  my  comnients  on  section 
706  of  the  agriculture  bill.  S.  1702.  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  .Agriculture  Committee.  This 
section  would  vest  In  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  power  to  make  determinations 
binding  on  the  rest  of  the  Government  as  to 
the  need  for  and  availability  of  economic  re- 
sources. Including  labor  for  use  In  agricul- 
tural production. 

The  Department  of  Justice  urges  the  dele- 
tion of  this  provision  from  the  agriculture  bill 
because  It  conflicts  with  the  responsibilities 
of  this  Department  In  administering  the  Im- 
migration laws,  both  as  they  now  exist  and. 
depending  on  the  timing  of  enactjnent,  as 
they  would  be  amended  by  the  pending  Im- 
migration bill.  HM,  2580.  which  passed  the 
House  on  August  25  The  provision  In  ques- 
tion would  supersede  the  present  functions 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Labor,  with  which  this  Department  consults 
regarding  the  admission  of  temporary  agri- 
cultural labor  under  section  214(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  As  to 
aliens  who  are  prospective  Immigrants  and 
who  contemplate  agricultural  employment, 
the  provision  conflicts  with  section  212(ai 
(14)  of  that  act  and  yflth  several  portions 
of  the  pending  Immigration  bill  These  In- 
clude (a)  section  3  of  the  Immigration  bill, 
containing  an  amended  section  303(a)  (6)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  estab- 
lishing preferences  for  needed  lesser  skills, 
(b)  section  10  of  the  bill,  containing  an 
amended  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  act  pre- 
scribing clearances  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
which  affect  the  admissibility  of  various 
classes  of  aliens,  and  (c)  portions  of  the  bill 
cited  m  section  10  thereof  which  chiefly  affect 
so-called  special  and  nonpreference  Immi- 
grants. These  are  Important  parts  of  the 
bill. 

Apart  from  Its  impact  on  Immigration.  I 
am  informed  that  section  706  of  the  agri- 
culture bill  is  likely  to  have  ijfasUc  and  un- 
predictable effects  on  many  other  laws  and 
programs.  For  Instance.  It  might  affect  occu- 
pational deferments  under  Selective  Service, 
assistance  for  education  or  manpower  re- 
training pertaining  to  agrlculure,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  trs.  Employment  Service.  So 
far  as  resources  for  agriculture  other  than 


labor  are  concerned,  the  amendment  might 
affect  the  regulation  and  production  of  elec- 
tric power  and  other  services,  flood  control 
and  Irrigation  projects,  the  acquisition, 
leasing  and  disposal  of  public  lands,  financial 
assistance  to  agricultural  and  supporting 
enterprises,  policies  affecting  chemical  or 
other  materials  used  in  agriculture,  or  pro- 
grams and  regulations  pertaining  to  trans- 
portation affecting  agriculture.  It  is  also 
possible  that  determinations  under  the 
amendment  might  supersede  functions  of  the 
States  pertaining  to  agriculture  in  ways  not 
now  contemplated.  All  of  the  foregoing 
could  result  In  much  administrative  delay 
for  numerous  agencies,  and  In  unnecessary 
litigation. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  urge  the  dele- 
tion of  sectlon''70e  from  the  agriculture  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  deB,  Katzendach. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BASS.  These  agencies.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  the  agencies  presently  most 
intimately  acquamted  with  the  problems 
dealing  with  this  subject.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  neither  the 
facilities  nor  the  expertise  to  handle  this 
type  problem,  involving  the  determina- 
tion that  it  does.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's f  tmctions  would  be  immeasurably 
complicated  if  this  provision  were  en- 
acted into  law.  Even  if  the  Senate 
should  give  consideration  to  enacting 
such  a  provision  Into  law,  then  the 
proper  context  in  which  to  consider  It 
would  be  in  the  amendments  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  wWch 
are  due  to  come  before  this  body,  as  I 
stated  previously,  in  the  near  future- 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
in  a  moment,  if  the  Senator  will  let  me 
finish  my  statement  first 

This  provision.  Mr.  President,  would 
be  bad  policy  even  if  it  were  confined  to 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Agriculture.  Are  we  to  re- 
move from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Cabinet 
officer  ceitain  areas  and  place  these 
under  the  scrutiny  of  another  Cabinet 
officer  simply  because  the  first  office- 
holder has  displeased  a  given  group 
within  this  coimtry?  Many  people  at 
the  present  time  are  displeased  with  the 
actions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Committee.  Are  we  to  remove  from  this 
Board  jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  con- 
troversy and  place  it  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce? 
Many  people,  including  myself,  are  very 
much  disappointed  in  the  assertion  of 
authority  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  exercises  Its 
jurisdiction.  However.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  yet  to  come,  and  will  not  come,  be- 
fore this  body  and  advocate,  simply  be- 
cause I  am  displeased  with  this  or  any 
other  Government  agency,  that  we  re- 
move all  its  jurisdiction  and  place  it  be- 
fore another  agency  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  my  views  would  be  better  pre- 
sented and  my  ends  better  accomplished 
there.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  surely 
to  say  the  least,  complete  internal  gov- 
ernmental chaos  would  be  the  result. 

I,  therefore,  ask  this  body  to  join  me 
in  voting  against,  and  rejecting,  this 
provision  of  the  present  bill.  I  urge 
Senators    to   vot«    for   my   amendment 
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which  would  strike  this  obnoxious  lan- 
guage from  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  omnibus  agricul- 
tural bill,  this  subject  matter  does  not 
apply  to  any  degree.  There  is  no  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  speaks  directly  to 
the  immigrant  worker,  or  to  the  bracero 
program.  Over  a  period  of  years,  dur- 
ing my  experience  in  Congress,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  dealt  with  separately.  It 
ha.s  been  considered  a  separate  issue. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  prob- 
lems Involved  in  determining  the  neces- 
sity and  the  application  of  the  entire 
program  of  braccros  or  immigrant  work- 
ers in  the  United  States.  But  this  is 
superfluous  matter  In  a  very  important 
piece  of  fann  legislation  which  I  hope 
will  go  a  long  way  at  least,  to  solve  tem- 
porarily some  of  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  this  Nation  at  this 
time 

Therefore,  1  hope  that  this  material, 
which  is  extraneous,  and  which  does  not 
deal  with  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill,  will  be  stricken  from  the  proposed 
legislation. 

I  hope  that  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress  will  look  at  the  problem,  if  there 
Is  a  problem  existing.  If  there  is  need 
for  new  legislation  in  the  field,  I  hope 
that  it  can  be  settled  as  a  choice  piece  of 
legislation  which  has  been  the  case  of 
the  historical  legislation  in  this  field 
over  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  stated,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
held  hearings  lasting  3  or  4  days  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  year,  in  order 
to  try  to  impress  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— in  fact,  the  whole  Nation — as 
to  what  was  happening  on  the  farms  on 
which  perishable  crops  had  been  planted 
in  abundance,  w^here  the  farmers  were 
having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  obtaining 
sufficient  labor  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion of  gathering  the  crops. 

Mr.  President,  I  fathered  the  Bracero 
Act  long  ago.  Personally.  I  would  not 
mind  having  that  same  act  on  the  statute 
books  now,  but  it  was  apparent  when  the 
last  renewal  v;as  presented  that  we  had 
no  opportunity  to  have  the  act  extended, 
even  though  Congress  had  seen  fit  to  rele- 
gate the  operation  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram to  stoop  labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  the 
committee  amendment  is  simple.  All 
it  seeks  to  do  Is  to  place  the  problem  In 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  let  it  determine  the  neces- 
sity for  importing  labor.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture itself  would,  in  any  way,  take  over 
administration  of  the  laws  relating  to 
immigration.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  make  the  findings  as  to  the 
nece.ssity  for  obtaining  labor  In  order  to 
save  the  crops. 


The  hearings  we  had  during  the  early 
part  of  this  year  showed  that  many 
farmers  were  not  planting  what  they 
usually  plant  by  way  of  perishable  crops, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
way  to  tell  whether  they  would  be  able 
to  obtain  sufficient  labor  to  gather  the 
crops. 

As  a  result,  I  am  informed — and  I  am 
sure  that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 

from  California  (Mr.  Murphy] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  California  will  be  able  to 
give  a  specific  example  of  farmers  who 
grew  less.  Some  even  moved  to  Mexico 
to  grow  crops  which  they  could  have  eas- 
ily gromi  in  California  or  other  parts  of 
the  Southwestern  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
provision  contained  m  the  committee 
amendment  v.ould  do  any  harm.  It 
would  place  authority  in  the  proper  place 
where  an  informed  determination  can 
be  made.  If  a  good  showing  can  be  made 
that  the  labor  is  needed,  the  laws  now 
on  the  statute  books  can  then  be  put  Into 
eJTect  to  provide  the  needed  labor.  That 
is  what  the  laws  have  been  put  on  the 
books  to  accomplish. 

I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  begin  my  prepared  remarks  on  the 
subject,  let  me  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Tennessee  that  he  has  ap- 
parently overlooked  the  important  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Periodically,  several  times  a  year, 
the  Department  gathers  information  on 
the  work  force.  It  publishes  reports,  al- 
most as  big  as  books,  on  work  force 
statistics.  I  have  in  my  hand  report  No. 
70,  wWch  is  entitled  "The  Hired  Farm 
Working  Force  of  1963,  With  Supple- 
mentary Data  for  1962." 

This  is  only  one  of  numerous  publica- 
tions in  the  field.  So  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  keep  up  with  the  labor 
supply.  It  does  have  the  expertise.  It 
does  have  information  in  that  field.  It 
is  by  reason  of  the  trouble  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  led.  not  only  in 
this  matter  but  others,  that  we  think 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  to  be 
given  the  authority  to  prescribe  how 
much  labor  is  needed,  at  any  particular 
time  during  the  season,  and  have  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  reports,  both 
ahead  of  time  and  during  the  season,  as 
to  what  crops  are  to  be  expected,  what 
the  conditions  are.  and  the  like.  It  can 
obtain  that  information  from  sources 
and  Infoi-mation  available  to  it.  So 
there  is  no  particular  problem  In  that 
cormection. 

Only  this  morning  I  conferred  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  tells 
me  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  having 
the  information,  records,  expertise,  and 
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personnel  in  the  field  to  acquire  the  m- 
foi-mation.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  de" 
termining  what  force  is  needed  and  wha- 
can  lie  used.  The  Department  has  in  tiie 
field  county  agents  and  their  staffs.  The 
Department  has  the  ASC  committees,  it 
has  the  crop  reporting  service.  It  ha£ 
the  crop  insurance  division  and  various 
other  divisions  on  the  job  checking  on 
these  matters.  It  can  do  all  tliat  work 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  J  am  impressed  bv 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee does  not  have  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  personally 
stated  to  me  this  morning  that  the  De- 
partment has  sufficient  machinery  to 
obtain  the  facts.  As  a  matter  of  (act, 
the  Department  does  so.  as  shown  in  the 
exhibit  to  which  I  have  Just  referred. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  First  of  all,  I  am  advised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  assist- 
ant that  he  opposes  this  section  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  personally  have  a  letter 
from  him,  but  we  might  attempt  to  get 
one  if  we  have  time.  Of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  exper- 
tise and  the  facilities  to  determine  how 
much  agricultural  labor  is  available  in 
an  area  and  how  much  is  needed  in  the 
production  of  the  crops.  But  my  friend 
from  Florida  knows  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  agricultural  labor,  because 
if  this  work  could  be  done  with  agricul- 
tural labor,  there  would  be  no  contro- 
verey. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  part- 
time  employees  that  have  to  be  recruited 
from  the  nonagricultural  labor  force  in 
the  Nation  at  a  given  time.  In  order  to 
recruit  these  workers,  somebody  has  to 
know  about  the  availability  and  the  wase 
scales  involved  In  paying  the  bill.  The 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  in  all  the  re- 
ports he  may  have  issued,  has  never  had 
such  information.  He  does  not  have  the 
information  and  he  cannot  know  about 
the  nonagricultural  labor  force  which 
must  be  known  if  domestic  nonimmi- 
grant workers  are  to  be  given  the  oppw- 
tunity  of  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAfTO.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that,  insofar  as  wages 
are  concerned,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
confer  any  authority  at  all  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  .Agriculture.  We  have  never 
conferred  it  on  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
One  source  of  the  trouble  that  has  con- 
cerned some  of  us  Is  that  he  has  as- 
siMied  unto  himself  authority  which  has 
been  wltliheld  by  Congress.  Every  time 
a  labor  bill  has  been  considered  in  the 
19  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  sure  before  that,  there 
have  been  attempts  to  have  agricultural 
wages  included  in  a  wage  and  hour  bill 
Every  time  that  has  been  attempted 
while  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  has  voted  such  s  provi- 
sion down.  The  House  has  voted  such  a 
provision  down.  That  authority  has 
never  been  given  by  Conoress.  Yet  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  blithely  assumed 
this  authority.  Because  of  his  advisory 
capacity,  we  cannot  reach  him  through 
the  courts,   about  which   I   shall   have 
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something  to  say  later.  He  has  set  a 
minimum  labor  charge  in  various  States 
which  exceeds  the  minimum  labor  wage 
for  indiufiT  which  has  been  piescribed 
by  act  of  Congress.  Notwithstanding 
that  Congress  has  refused  to  prescribe 
that  authority  for  the  Secretary,  he  has 
prescribed  a  larger  labor  charge  as  a 
condition  to  giving  certification  for  let- 
ting workers  come  in  from  Canada,  the 
British  West  Indies,  or  Mexico. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  wages 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  amendment, 
nor  does  it  have  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
cutting  down  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  caury  on  a  recruitment  pro- 
gram. 

We  tried  to  provide  additional  sums 
thif  year  to  enable  him  to  do  a  better 
job  in  the  field,  but  after  he  has  done 
all  he  can  do  by  his  efforts  in  the  re- 
cruitment of  labor  for  the  industry,  we 
want  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
able  to  say,  "This  Is  how  much  Is  avail- 
able against  such  a  need."  and  to  say  it 
In  such  a  way  that  It  can  be  relied  on  In 
the  courts  and  by  the  Attorney  General, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion, and  that  It  will  give  some  depend- 
able information  and  relief  to  the  indus- 
try which  has  been  so  badly  hurt  by  the 
intransigence  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

We  did  not  have  this  trouble  under 
Secretai-y  Goldberg.  He  was  a  reason- 
able man.  He  used  commonsense  In  this 
field.  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  had  a 
demotvstration  of  It  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary. We  did  not  have  such  a  situa- 
tion under  the  late  Secretary  Mitchell. 
We  had  no  trouble  there.  It  Is  only 
since  we  have  had  this  idealistic,  evan- 
gelistic Secretary  of  Labor,  who  thinks 

he  has  authority  to  set  wages 

Mr.  BASS.    Now,  now 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  who  thinks  he 
ha.s  authority  to  do  other  things  which 
we  regret,  and  who  says  he  is  not  bound 
in  court  by  these  decisions  and  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  them— It  is  only 
since  we  have  had  such  a  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  we  have  had  these  troubles. 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

We  are  not  trying  to  deal  with  the 
problem  fully,  but  in  one  field  only,  in 
which  we  can  deal  with  It  effectively,  and 
that  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture authority  to  say.  "So  many  workers 
are  needed  to  liandle  this  particular 
vegetable  or  fruit  crop  because  our  esti- 
mates are  that  so  much  will  be  needed 
this  year." 

To  say  we  need  more  and  that  we  do 
not  have  that  large  a  number,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  not  been  able  to  pro- 
duce them.  We  do  not  have  available 
the  labor  force  which  we  are  seeking. 
We  beUeve  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  peculiarly  and  uniquely  qualified  to 
make  that  determination,  and  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  we  would  Impose  this 
duty  upon  him. 

Mr.  BASS.  To  say  that  this  problem 
has  come  about  since  the  pre.sent  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  been  In  office  Is  cer- 
tainly snatching  in  air  because,  as  the 


Senator  well  knows,  this  problem  has 
existed  for  many  years. 

The  problem,  perhaps,  has  been  mag- 
nified because  Congress  determined  that 
the  bracero  program  was  bad  and  voted  it 
out  of  existence.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
then  tried,  as  best  as  he  could,  to  help 
the  people  Who  needed  some  assistance. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  have  heard  them  come 
before  my  committee,  both  In  the  House 
and  In  the  Senate,  during  my  teims 
since  I  first  came  to  Congress  as  a  young 
lad,  knowing  that  this  problem  existed. 
It  has  been  magnified. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  matters  w  hlch  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned.  I  served  with  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  bracero  act.  It 
did  not  come  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  inception  of  this  pro- 
gram. Mexico  said  it  would  not  tolerate 
that  kind  of  condition  and  asked  for  con- 
sultation which  would  be  incorporated  in 
the  new  bill,  which  was  done.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  every  step  of  the  controversy. 

I  represent  one  of  the  two  States  most 
affected  by  the  present  arbitrary  actions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

We  produce  more  perishable  crops — 
not  as  many  as  the  Golden  State,  but  we 
produce  a  billion  dollars  of  produce  a 
year.  I  know  how  badly  we  have  been 
hurt  this  year  and  I  am  trying  to  take 
steps  under  which  relief  can  be  had.  I 
am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator  was 
fair,  as  he  always  Is.  I  announced  to 
the  committee  that  1  expected  to  offer 
this  amendment,  and  the  reason  I  did. 
I  did  it  so  there  can  be  no  question  of 
surprise. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  statement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  want  It  understood  that 
the  Senate  Is  not  saying  there  is  not  a 
shortage  of  labor  in  certain  areas  in  the 
State  of  Florida  or  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  Is  the  Senate 
doing  to  correct  that? 

Mr.  BASS.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee believes  there  Is  adequate  labor 
in  the  United  States  if  the  recruitment 
program  is  properly  administered,  for 
domestic  labor.  Instead  of  taking  peo- 
ple who  want  to  come  across  the  border. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >1eld? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  wish  to  make  one  more 
statement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  floor,  please.  I  have 
asked  several  times. 

There  Is  confusion  here  that  I  would 
like  to  straighten  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  after  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  has  exhausted  his  re- 
marks. 


Mr.  BASS.  I  wish  to  make  one  state- 
ment. When  I  voted  against  the  bra- 
cero program  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives I  said  that  one  of  the  great  fal- 
lacies and  one  of  the  things  w  hlch  should 
be  worked  out  in  the  procram.  vas  that 
no  immigrant  labor  should  be  brought 
into  the  United  States  to  produce  crops 
that  were  in  surplus  In  which  we  had 
acreage  quotas.  The  small  farmers  in 
Tennessee  want  the  privilege  of  raising 
crops,  the  labor  is  available,  and  they 
have  the  merabei-s  of  immediate  families 
working  on  the  farm.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says  the 
labor  problems  can  be  well  taken  care 
of  and  should  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  because  we  have 
not  had  the  proper  treatment. 

We  could  not  justify  any  vote  In  the 
Congress  by  saying  we  allowed  immi- 
grant workers  to  come  in.  Farmers  in 
Tennessee  have  families  to  feed  and 
want  to  produce  crops. 
This  Senator  will  never  vote  that  way. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  respect  to  that, 
when  we  get  further  along  we  can  pool 
time.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  can  ha\e  time  on 
the  bill.  The  Senator  has  been  gracious 
in  yielding  to  me.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
time  problems  when  we  are  through. 
I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  made  his  gallant 
fight  to  keep  in  business  thousands  of 
people  who  are  producing  perishable 
commodities  in  his  State.  Some  have 
already  been  run  out  of  business  by  the 
treatment  they  have  had  from  the  pres- 
ent Secretarj-  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  would  like  to  address 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  When  1 
came  to  the  Senate  I  found  great  con- 
fusion about  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  made  a 
v.onderful  case,  as  ha^e  other  Senators, 
with  regard  to  handling  the  problem. 
He  suggests  that  perhaps  because  the 
Government  arrangements  are  too  com- 
plicated and  that  we  ha\e  to  leave  it 
alone  while  farmers  in  my  State  go  out 
of  business.  I  do  not  believe  he  meant 
to  say  that.     He  mentioned  wetbacks 

I  shall  submit  in  my  formal  state- 
ment, which  I  shall  make  later,  evidence 
that  the  wetback  problem  is  back  with 
,us  again  because  the  operation  has  not 
been  properly  handled. 

The  Senator  talks  in  terms  of  surplus 
crops  giving  the  Impression  that  these 
i>re  crops  supported  by  Go\ernment 
subsidy. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  Government- 
supported  crops.  I  am  speaking  of  crops 
grown  b.v  the  small  farmer  in  coopera- 
tives, that  have  done  so  successively. 
It  is  the  largest  indu.5try  in  my  State. 
They  are  about  to  be  completely  ruined. 
Farms  which  have  been  operating  suc- 
cessfully for  35  to  50  years  are  going 
broke  because  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  taken  an  arbitrary  position.  He  Is 
not  listening  to  reason. 

Much  has  been  said  about  machinery 
that  was  necessary  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion. I  suggest  that  the  machinery 
exists. 

There  was  State  and  Federal  ma- 
chinery.   What   did   the   Secretary    of 
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Labor  do?  He  appointed  three  college 
professors  as  experts  to  advise  him  on 
the  number  of  bracero  workers  that 
were  needed.  They  come  In,  pick  and 
harvest,  and  never  amount  to  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  work  force.  Without 
them  the  Nation's  work  force  will  suffer. 
The  Team-sters  are  suffering  now.  Other 
unions  will  suffer.  This  is  the  reason  I 
may  become  a  little  emotional.  I  have 
lived  wiih  this  problem  for  2  years. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
forgive  me.  I.  too.  have  known  about  the 
problem  for  20  years.  The  Secretary  has 
taken  the  word  of  three  professors  about 
the  number  of  workers  needed  on  farms 
and  arbitrarily  cut  it  in  half.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  l%a  busy  man.  with  dock 
strikes  and  steel  itrikes.  and  he  has  had 
too  many  problems  to  take  care  of  this 
one. 

The  crops  of  our  Nation  must  be  picked 
when  ready.  That  is  why  r  join  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  hope  this  can 
be  transferred  to  the  SecretaJT  of  Agri- 
culture. I  hope  we  can  devise  a  good 
working  program  to  get  them  by  next 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  now  proceed  on  my  prepared  re- 
marlcs. 

Mr.  President,  in  strongly  opposing 
the  pending  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  strika  section  706  of  the 
pending  farm  bill  I  would  like  to  discuss, 
in  some  detail,  the  meaning  and  objec- 
tives of  said  section  706. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past 
9  months.  Joined  by  many  other  Sena- 
tors, I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  very  serious  farm  labor 
problem  facing  major  parts  of  American 
agriculture.  The  pi-oblem  has,  of  course, 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  many  farmei-s 
producing  perishable  crops  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  needed  workers  to  meet 
their  requirements. 

Section  706  of  the  pending  bill  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  remedying  what 
has  been  a  chaotic  situation.  It  is 
designed  to  give  specific  responsibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  finding 
facts  and  making  certain  determinations 
regarding  the  need  for  and  availability 
of  workers  at  the  time  and  place  they 
are  needed  to  produce  and  hai-vest  the 
Nation's  crops. 

This  is  essential  because  there  have 
been  too  many  instances  this  year  where 
workers  alleged  to  have  been  available  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  been 
either  nonexistent,  or  were  unable,  or 
unwilling  to  do  the  jobs  for  which  they 
were  hired.  This  has  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial costs  and  losses  to  many 
farmers  Large  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended in  often  futile  recruitment  ef- 
forts. Significant  losses  have  occurred 
in  many  perishable  crops  because  of 
farmers'  inability  to  harvest  at  maturity. 
Other  crops  were  not  planted,  or  plant- 
ings were  reduced,  because  of  legitimate 
fears  of  labor  shortages.  Several  farm- 
ers have  simply  abandoned  acreage  as  a 
result  of  too  few  farmhands.  Some 
fai-mers  have  moved  their  operations  to 
other  coimtries.  Tliese  crop  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  producers  also  result  in 
higher  consumer  prices,  In  certain  in- 
stances. 


It  Is  not  necessary  to  review  In  detail 
these  distressing  past  events.  They  were 
covered  in  thorough  hearings  held  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  January  15  and  16  of  this 
year  and  shown  by  a  printed  hearing  rec- 
ord of  369  pages  available  to  all  Sena- 
tors. They  were  documented  in  discus- 
sions on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  Febi-uary  25.  March  9.  May  12. 
and  again  on  June  30. 

It  has  been  only  after  the  greatest  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  individual  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  sometimes  with  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  relief  at  all.  And  this  relief  has 
been  frequently  too  little  and  too  late. 

This  problem  is  made  much  more  dif- 
fictilt  because  presently  there  is  no  sta- 
tutory duty  on  anyone  other  than  the 
Attorney  General  to  obtain  the  facts  and 
make  the  determinations  necessary  to 
support  proper  conclusions.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  however,  does  not  have  the 
facilities  to  determine  the  facts  on  which 
his  decisions  must  be  based.  He  must 
look  elsewhere.  And  the  person  who 
makes  the  findings  of  fact  should  be  re- 
sponsible therefor.  By  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  determine  the  facts,  and  making 
his  findings  binding  on  other  Federal 
agencies,  this  amendment  will  prevent 
arbitrai-y  or  capricious  actions  and  will 
allow  such  actions  to  be  tested  in  the 
courts. 

At  the  present  time,  as  was  indicated 
in  the  Court's  decision  in  the  Florida 
case  of  Chase  Glades  Farms  v.  Wirtz 
I  No.  65-86-Orl.-Civ.)  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious acts  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  his  failure  to  act  cannot  be 
tested  because  he  is  performing  only  an 
advisory  function  not  directed  by  law. 

On  May  5.  1965,  10  Florida  celery 
growers  filed  an  action  to  restrain  and 
enjoin  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  re- 
fusing to  extend  the  certification  for  cel- 
ery cutters  from  April  30  to  June  15, 
1965  to  permit  foreign  agricultural  work- 
ers holding  temporary  visas  as  supple- 
mentary agricultural  workers  under  the 
provisions  of  section  lOUai  (15)  <HHii) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  continue  to  perform  the  operation  of 
cutting  celery  until  May  31  as  to  some 
of  them,  and  until  June  15.  as  to  others — 
Chase  Glades  Farms  v.  Wirtz.  No.  65-86- 
Orl.-Civ.  The  complaint  alleged  that 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  had  arbitrarily 
and  capriciously  refused  to  extend  its 
clearance  order  or  certification  for  the 
use  of  this  labor  beyond  April  30,  1965, 
and  that  irreparable  losses  of  the  celery 
crop  would  be  sustained  if  the  supple- 
mental workers  were  not  permitted  to 
continue  to  cut  celery.  A  restraining 
order  and  injunction  was  also  requested 
against  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization from  deporting  the  workers. 
The  gist  of  the  cast  is  well  stated  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  opinion  of 
the  trial  court : 

The  refusal  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ex- 
tend the  certification  for  celery  cutters  from 
April  30  to  June  15.  1965.  Is  the  crux  of  the 
plaintiff's  case.  Plaintiffs  are  all  celery 
growers  in  the  Okeechobee  area  of  Florida 
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and  are  each  a  iMneflclary  of  the  Ploricu 
Prult  and  Vegetable  Association's  contract 
for  oIf-6hore  workers. 

In  the  argument  to  the  court  with  re- 
spect to  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  counsel  for  the  Secretarj- 
of  Labor  and  the  Attorney  General  con- 
tended that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
vested  with  no  authority  whatsoever  to 
determine  whether  any  laborer  should 
be  admitted  on  a  nonimmigrant  status 
or  whether  having  been  admitted  his  stay 
should  be  continued,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  acts  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  failure 
to  adduce  in  court  evidence  of  the  ex- 
treme hardships  that  have  been  endured, 
the  great  farm  organizations  of  this 
country  have  come  out  strongly  for  tak- 
ing care  of  this  matter.  I  have  received 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Imming, 
secretary  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  (i 
■Vegetable  Association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  telegram  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washinoion,  DC. 
September  13,  J9«5 
Hon.  3PES5AR0  Holland, 
U.S  SeiLate. 
Wajihington,  D.C.: 

We  support  section  706  of  farm  bill.  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  necessary  ia- 
clUtlcs  to  make  specific  findings  of  fact  wliich 
should  be  extremely  helpful  to  U.S.  Depan- 
mont  of  Labor  and  Attorney  General  in  as- 
suring adequate  supplies  badly  needed  sup- 
plemental farmworlters. 

Bernard  J.  Immi:s-g. 
Secretary.  United  Fresh  Fruit  4  Vege- 
table Association. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  Mr 
Immlng's  telegram  makes  it  quite  clear 
that.we  are  not  trying  to  knock  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  out  of  business  and  are 
not  trying  to  displace  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration.  To  the  contrary,  we 
are  trying  to  help  them  to  do  a  difficult 
job  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  do 
well  imder  the  present  setup  because  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  stymied  the  whole 
process. 

I  have  also  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  telegram 
be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Recore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D.O., 
September  13.  1965. 
Ron.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ih-tngton,  D.C.: 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
board  of  directors,  now  In  session,  endorses 
your  proposed  amendment  to  authorize  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  f:inn 
labor  needs  as  the  basis  for  the  admlBSlon 
of  supplemental  foreign  farmworltere.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  statis- 
tical field  force  familiar  with  the  labor  needs 
of  farmers  to  provide  reliable  and  helpful 
data  for  this  purpose. 

Charles  B.  Shuman. 

President, 
ATnerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  HOLI.J\ND.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other telegram,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
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received,  is  from  Kenneth  D.  Naden. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  his  telegram  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the 
HEcoRD.  as  follows: 

National  Council  or 

Fai!%isr  Cooperatu'es. 
Kja  Mike  Mansfield. 
Sfvatc  Majority  Leader. 

HCiIJ   EvERm  M.  DiBKSEH. 

Senate  Minority  Leader. 

Hon.  KUSSELL  LONO, 

t'.S.  Senate. 

Hon .  Allen  J.  Ellenbeb, 
VS.  Senate, 
\^\i\nington,  D.C.: 

Members  of  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  strongly  support  Holland 
ami^ndment,  section  706  to  farm  bUl  (HJt. 
98'.li  being  considered  today.  Amendment 
css-'ntiitl  because  of  skillful  field  staff  and 
unique  knowledge  of  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
r.iro  ol  resources  required  for  effective  and 
elBclent  production  of  farm  products.  Time- 
liness in  production  and  harvesting  of  farm 
products  necessary  to  maintain  quality,  pre- 
vvni  waste,  and  support  farm  Income  as  well 
iii  protect  consumers. 

Kenneth  D.  Naden. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Copy  to  Senator  Spessars  L.  Holland. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  one  sentence  of  Mr.  Naden's 
Kiegram: 

.Amendment  essential  because  of  sitillful 
fi»;j'i  staff  and  unique  l&nowledge  of  Secretary 
ui  .\crlculture  of  resources  required  for  ef- 
f?ot'.ve  and  efficient  production  of  farm 
t-rndvicts. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  received 
a  fine  letter  from  Herschel  D.  Newsom, 
national  master  of  the  National  Grange, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Grange. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  13. 1965. 
Hon  SiTssARD  L.  Holland, 
U.^.  Senate, 
Wa^fiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sfnator  HOLLAm:  The  National 
Grange  strongly  supports  Section  706  of  H.R. 
9811.  the  farm  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

The  murter  of  having  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  farmworkers  who  are  capable  of  per- 
iormmg  the  arduous  tasks  Involved  in  the 
/Toductlon  and  harvesting  of  the  Nation's 
f»?ricultural  cj-ops  Is  vital  to  farmers,  con- 
sumers and  to  our  national  well-being. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  American 
agriculture  gives  first  preference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  qualified  Americans  but  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
there  are  periods  of  time  wiien  supplemental 
iarmworkers  are  needed.  VlTien  these  con- 
ditions exist  this  need  must  be  met.  There 
niiist  be  an  orderly  and  certain  procedure 
whereby  the  essential  facts  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  whereby  the  needed  supplemen- 
tal worketfl  may  i>e  admitted  for  temjwrary 
employment  without  farmers  being  sub- 
jected to  inordinate  and  unreasonable  re- 
quirements and  without  needless  delays  oo- 
cisloned  by  bure.iucratic  experimentations. 

Tile  Immigration  and  Natlonnlity  Act  spe- 
cincally  authorizes  the  admission  of  farm- 
workers whenever  the  need  exists.  The  pres- 
ent procedure,  however,  of  depending  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Lalxir  to  obtain  and  supply 
the  facts  has  proven  to  be  a  complete  failure. 
The    Department  of  Labor  obviously  is  not 
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qualified,  as  is  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  determine  the  needs,  availability. 
and  capability  of  persons  in  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment to  perform  the  different  kinds  of 
farmworK.  or  the  urgent  necessities  of  hav- 
ing the  work  performed  at  particular  times. 
Through  the  facilities  of  the  D.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  the  Department  of  lAbor  can 
and  should  miike  known  and  assist  any  pros- 
pective farmworkers  to  find  Jobs — just  as  it 
does  workers  seeking  any  otlier  kind  of  em- 
pioj-mcnt  activity — but  the  test  of  whether 
they  wUl  make  themselves  available  and 
whether  they  are  capable  of  performing  agri- 
cultural flcldwork  is  something  In  which  the 
Department  of  I^alxir  docs  not  have  expertise 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  need  for  supplemental  farmworkers 
has  been  particularly  acute  this  year  from 
Maine  to  California  because  of  poUcy  changes 
not  directed  by  law  inaugurated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Lai>or.  Farmers  have  been  sub- 
jected  to  excessive  and  unreasonable  require- 
ments and  even  then  agricultural  needs  have 
not  been  met.  The  National  Grange  believes 
tliat  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  way  for  their  agricultural 
needs  to  be  determined  and  transmitted  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

There  can  tie  no  doubt  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  the  facilities  and 
capabilities  of  malung  the  determinations 
required  under  section  706.  This  fact,  of 
course,  is  rather  obvious  when  one  considers 
that  there  are  county  agents  and  county 
ojmmltteee  dealing  daily  with  agricultural 
matters  in  almost  everj'  county  In  the  United 
States. 

I  am  at  loss  to  understand  why  anyone 
would  object  to  having  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture specifically  charged  by  the  Congress 
with  the  responsibility  lor  oscertalnlng  facts 
and  for  making  determinations  which  are 
peculiarly  within  his  competence.  It  is 
clear  tliat  the  necessary  facts  which  are  es- 
sential to  prompt  determinations  so  that 
agricultural  needs  can  be  met  have  either 
not  been  obtained  or  they  have  been  Ignored 
This  should  be  corrected  and  we  believe  sec- 
tion 706  wUl  be  helpful. 

We.  therefore,  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
retain  section  706  In  the  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herschel  D.  Newsom. 

National  Master 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  for  emphasis  two  parts  of  Mr. 
Newsom's  letter. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
specifically  authorizes  the  admission  of  farm- 
workers whenever  the  need  exists.  The 
present  procedure,  however,  of  depending 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  obtain  and 
supply  the  facts  has  proven  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  The  Department  of  Labor  obviously 
is  not  qualified,  as  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  determine  the  needs,  avail- 
ability and  capability  of  persons  In  the  areas 
of  employment  to  perform  the  different  kinds 
of  farmwork.  or  the  urgent  necessities  of 
having  the  work  performed  at  particular 
times. 

I  now  read  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Newsom's  letter: 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  anyone 
would  object  to  having  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  specifically  charged  by  the  Con- 
gress With  the  responsibility  for  ascertaining 
facts  and  for  making  determinations  which 
are  peculiarly  within  his  competence.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  necessary  facts  which  are  es- 
sential to  prompt  determinations  so  that 
agricultural  needs  can  be  met  have  either 
not  been  obtained  or  they  have  been  ignored. 
This  should  be  corrected  and  we  believe  sec- 
tion 706  WUl  be  helpful. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  ^'leld  to  the  distinguished 


junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 

purpose  of  enabling  him  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pending  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  5'ielding. 

Mr.  HOLL.AND.  Mr.  President.  In 
refusing  the  tempor.iry  resti-aining  order 
as  requested,  the  court  said: 

Tills  court  conciudes  that  under  the  i.^w 
•  •  •  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  his  subordi- 
nates and  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  are  not  vested  with  any  authority 
to  grant  or  deny  the  admission  or  the  con- 
tinuance in  this  country  of  any  nonimmi- 
grant laborer.  Because  of  that,  the  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  connection  with  such  matters  are  solely 
advisory  and  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  the  exercise  of  his 
statutory  authority  on  this  subject.  The 
giving  of  such  advice  is  not  subject  to 
Injunctions. 

The  growers  are  helpless.  They  have 
no  place  to  go.  tlie  court  said.  I  think 
the  court  was  correct  in  that.  I  under- 
stand that  two  courts  in  California  ruled 
in  the  same  way.  I  have  not  seen  those 
decisions,  but  the  courts  have  held  that 
the  growers  are  without  legal  remedy.  Is 
that  American?  Is  that  the  way  in  which 
we  are  supposed  to  conduct  important 
businesses  in  which  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  have  money  invested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  people?  I  do  not  believe 
it  is. 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  30 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  short- 
ly after  the  issuance  of  the  court  decree 
in  this  case  the  Attorney  General  rejected 
the  finding  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
ordered  an  extension  of  time  for  the  off- 
shore celery  cutters  mvolved  in  tliat  suit 
For  this  relief  we  are  indebted  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  unfortunate  sit- 
uation when  the  growers  must  go  to  the- 
President.  That  is  what  we  had  to  do  in 
order  to  get  relief  when,  at  midnight  oi 
that  day.  the  workers  were  supposed  to 
be  ejected  from  the  country.  The  Presi- 
dent called  the  Attorney  General  and  told 
him  to  keep  the  workers  in  tile  counln- 
so  that  they  could  do  this  important  work 
in  harvesting  perishable  crops. 

This  problem  will  continue  until  a  pro- 
cedure for  fixing  such  responsibility  i-s 
established.  And  it  is  the  purpose  of  our 
section  706  of  the  pending  bill  to  provide 
just  such  a  system.  Under  section  706 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  l>€  desig- 
nated as  the  appropriate  official  to  'as- 
certain agriculture's  requirements  for 
farmworkers  and  their  availabihty  and 
to  make  these  findings  linown  to  appro- 
priate agencies  of  Government. 

Is  this  provision  needed?  To  me  the 
answer  is  definitely  "yes." 
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Until  recent  years,  supplemental  farm 
labor  programs  worked  smoothly  and 
reasonably  well  although  persistent  ef- 
forts weye  made  to  iise  them  as  vehicles 
for  achieving  purposes  never  intended  by 
ConErrcss.  Beginning  this  year,  however, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  made  a  sharp 
chanse  in  his  policies  and  procedures  in 
connection  with  issuing  clearance  orders 
for  workers.  He  has  imposed  numerous 
onerous  requirements  as  a  condition  to 
presentincr  a  petition  for  workers  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration.  Just  to 
cite  one.  he  has  required  the  payment 
of  a  minimum  waee  In  several  States,  in 
excess  of  that  established  by  Congress 
for  industrj'.  This  has  never  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  in  fact,  agri- 
culture has  been  expressly  exempt  from 
the  Wa.?e  and  Hcftir  Act. 

Not  only  ha\e  farmers  been  .saddled 
with  extremely  burdensome  regulations, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  taken  the 
position  that  foreign,  supplemental,  agri- 
cultural labor  should  be  excluded.  He 
attempted  to  support  this  position  by  the 
strange  theory  that  the  Congress  by  not 
extending  his  authority  under  Public 
Law  78.  under  which  Mexican  nationals 
formerly  entered  this  country,  somehow 
nullified  the  provLslons  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act— Public  Law 
414 — authorizing  the  importation  of 
needed  workers. 

The  Deoartment  of  Labor  has  con- 
ststently  misconstriied  congressional  in- 
tent with  respect  to  supplemental  labor 
programs  It  has  constantly  maintained 
that  Congrp.ss  intended,  by  not  extend- 
ing Public  Law  78.  to  discontinue  mak- 
ing available  supplemental  agricultural 
labor  to  American  farmers  under  other 
law  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  law 
is  still  on  the  books. 

In  his  statement  covering  his  Decem- 
ber 19.  1964  regulations,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  said  with  respect  to  the  action  of 
the  88th  Congress  In  extending  Public 
Law  78  to  the  end  of  1964: 

The  u.sers  of  bniccros  were  put  on  notice 
t.hij  this  Bupplv  of  foreign  labor  W3.9,  by  Con- 
gress' decLslon.  to  be  cut  off. 

He  further  declared  in  the  same  state- 
ment that  the  issuance  of  the  December 
19  regulations  under  the  immigration 
law  "does  not  imply  that  there  will  be 
any  large-scale  use  of  foreign  workers  in 
the  future.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  such  use  will  be  very  greatly 
reduced  and,  hopefully,  eliminated." 

Subsequently,  during  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  on  January  15  and  16, 
196,1,  Mr.  Wlrt^  attributing  to  Congress 
an  intent  to  nullify  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  said  on  page  66  of  the 
hearings: 

Or  m  short.  Congress  stopped  this  law 
(PubUc  Law  78)  and  the  rest  of  the  lejnl 
point  la  that  It  will  not  be  reinstated  by  ad- 
mlnlstr,itlve  action  through  the  back  door. 

I  presume  he  was  speaking  of  the  im- 
migration law  in  his  reference  to  "the 
back  door." 

Later  in  his  testimony  following  rather 
intensive  questioning  he  did  admit  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act 
clearly  authorized  the  admission  of  sup- 


plemental farm  workers  and  could  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  this  admission,  the 
Department  of  Labor  persists  in  con- 
tending that  Congress  intended  to  cut- 
off needed  supplies  of  supplemental  farm 
workers. 

On  August  22.  the  regional  adminis- 
trator of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
Ernest  Marbury,  according  to  a  United 
Press  release,  said: 

The  Department  of  Labor's  aotion  was  In 
accord  wttii  ooiigresslonal  directives  In  an 
effort  to  eliminate  the  ma^  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  workers. 

The  action  referred  to  was  the  ap- 
proval of  600  British  West  Indians  to  cut 
sugarcane  in  Florida  for  2  months.  This 
was  permitted  only  after  extraordinary 
and  intensive  recruitment  failed  to  turn 
up  domestic  workers. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  about  the  ab- 
surd requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  We  had  to  recruit  labor  in  Ala- 
bama. Louisiana,  Teimessee,  Georgia, 
and  all  across  the  east  coast.  Then  we 
were  sent  to  Puerto  Rico  to  recruit  labor, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  would  not  permit 
its  workers  to  come  to  the  States  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  The  amount 
of  the  expendltiu'e  was  enormous. 

Every  Secretary  of  Labor  before  this 
one  has  known  and  found  that  domestic 
people  will  not  set  on  their  knees  in  the 
muck  fields  with  machetes  and  cut  cane, 
as  Is  required. 

Mr,  President,   wUl 


I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  where 


from 


Mr.   LAUSCHE 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  HOLLAND. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE. 
did  the  600  workers  come  from? 

Mr.    HOLLAND.      They    came 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Under  what  law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  tlie  immigra- 
tion law.  Pubhc  Law  414. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  came  here  for 
what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  came  here  for 
the  sugarcane  planting  season,  a  period 
of  approximately  2  months. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  happen 
after  they  serve  their  2  months  here? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  will  go  back  to 
Jamaica. 

The  Secretary  applied  the  same  con- 
ditions with  reference  to  our  harvesting 
labor.  We  were  told  in  San  Juan  that 
they  would  not  permit  any  of  the  few 
who  were  qualified  to  do  this  work  to 
come  and  assist  In  the  harvesting.  Our 
harvesting  season  happens  to  be  the 
same  as  theirs,  and  they  harvest  in  the 
same  way  that  we  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever workers  are  brought  to  our  country 
under  the  immigration  law,  they  are 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  serving  in 
an  emergency,  and  when  the  emergency 
is  over,  they  are  sent  back  to  the  country 
from  which  they  came, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. A  bond  must  be  put  up  before  the 
workers  are  brought  in,  to  guarantee 
against  their  reqnaining  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  mean  that  they  do  not  remain 


here  as  a  permanent,  competitive  labor 
force. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  clearest  possible  showing  of  tiie 
intention  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
shown  in  its  Justification  to  Congress  of 
its  request  for  additional  appropriation 
to  enlarge  its  recruiting  program.  I 
quote  from  such  justification,  as  filed 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  following  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Labor: 

The  task  13  now  expected  to  be  rendered 
singularly  more  difficult,  since  It  will  be  di- 
rected toward  the  complete  transition  from 
foreign  to  domestic  labor. 

The  contention  that  Congress  intended 
to  nullify  the  authority  to  admit  supiile- 
mental  workers  under  the  Icynigiation 
law  is  completely  at  variance  with  the 
fact  and  every  official  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  should  know  this  is  the  case. 

In  the  debates  on  the  most  recent  ex- 
tension of  Pilblic  Law  78  in  1963,  the 
point  was  made  over  and  over  that  Public 
Law  414,  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  was  in  no  way  aflected  by  limit- 
ing  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78  to 
December  31. 19S4/only.  I  discussed  this 
at  great  length  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  At  that  time  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  colloquies  between 
Senator  McCarthy  and  Senator  Pnox- 
MiRE  and  myself  which  took  place  on 
May  15.  1963.  on  this  subject. 

I  quote  them  again  for  emphasis: 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCuiTHY.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
who  in  the  opposition  does  not  underst:in<l 
about  Public  Law  414? 

Mr.  Holland.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota mean  that  he  understands  that  tlioi:- 
s.inds  come  In  every  year  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  McCartht.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  withdraw  my  statement  as 
to  the  Sen.-itor  from  Minnesot^i.  I  do  noi 
withdraw  It  as  to  some  other  Senators. 

Mr.  Proxmiee.  Mr.  President,  1  hope  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  it  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  concerned.  I  am  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  situation  and  have  been 
for  some  time.  I  also  know  that  the  Litbor 
Department  has  cracked  down  on  the  pro- 
gram very  stringently.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  now  foll'^wlng  a  policy  far  diiTerent 
from  that  past  policy.  The  expectation  !s 
that  the  number  of  Mexicans  who  will  come 
into  the  country  in  the  Hiture  under  Public 
Law  414  Will  not  reflect  any  diminution  in 
the  number  that  would  come  In  under  Public 
Law  78. 

Mr.  H0LI.AND.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Henning, 
tJnder  Secretary  of  Labor,  when  he  said  that 
Public  Law  78  is  a  better  law  than  Public 
Law  414. 

Mr.  Proxmiee.  I  agree  that  Mr.  Henning 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Holland.  Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
tho  conclusion? 

Mr.  PaoxiwiRE,  In  answer  to  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  to  the  first 
place.  I  would  like  to  eUminate  Public  Law 
78.  Then  It  would  be  possible,  under  present 
policies  which  have  been  followed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  since  June  of  this  year 
to  limit  the  number  coming  iu  under  Public 
Law  414,  to  provide  fog  the  legitimate  need 
for  additional  Mexican  workers. 

This  shows  that  It  is  not  only  a  recog- 
nized fact  that  the  immigration  law  was 
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.s.ill  in  force,  but  also  that  it  would  still 
be  used. 

This  is  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said: 

The  expectation    Is   that   the   number   of 
Mexicans  who  will  come  Into  the  country  in 
,  the  future  under  Public  Law  414  will  not  re- 
flect  any   diminution    in    the   number   who 
come  In  under  Public  Law  78. 

That  was  the  Bracero  Act. 
These  exchanges  on  the  Senate  floor 
clearly  show  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  stop  needed 
supplies  of  supplemental  farmworkers 
and  that  it  was  well  imderstood  that  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Public 
Law  414.  was  then  available  and  would 
remain  available  after  tile  expiration  of 
Public  Law  78  for  the  Importation  of  sup- 
plemental farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  appears 
to  think  that  the  unemployed  domestic 
workers  of  our  country  might  be  good 
orange  pickers  in  Florida  or  good  apple 
pickers  in  Virginia. 

I  am  glad  to  see  on  the  floor  the  dlstin- 
Kuished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  Virginia  is  a  State  which  needs 
apple  pickers.  Florida  needs  orange 
pickers. 

We  find  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  labor  force  is  willing  to  climb 
Isddcrs,  and  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  workers  become  proficient  in  picking 
the  fruit  from  the  trees. 

The  Secretary  also  argues  that  no  sup- 
plementai-y  workers  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  country  because  of  the  do- 
mestic unemployment  problem. 

If  the  Secretary  were  to  find  that  their 
coming  into  our  country  was  adverse,  and 
he  were  to  file  an  affidavit  to  that  ef- 
fect, that  would  control.  However,  he 
cannot  supply  information  upon  which 
depends  our  chance  of  obtaining  work- 
ers when  we  need  them.  If  we  do  not 
?et  them,  we  shall  suffer  the  great  losses 
which  v,e  have  suffered  this  year. 

In  disregard  of  recognized  facts,  he 
forced  growers  to  undertake  fruitless,  but 
expensive,  recruitment  activities.  In  ad- 
dition, he  launched  a  special  program  to 
eet  the  unemployed  to  accept  farm  work. 
This  was  done  at  great  expense  to  tax- 
payers and  the  results  were  negligible. 

Thus  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  departed  from  judg- 
ments based  on  factual  needs  of  agri- 
culture. Instead  he  substituted  for  fac- 
tual findings,  his  own  predilections  and 
a.ssumptions. 

These  actions  have  deprived  agricul- 
ture of  its  opportunity  to  exercise  its 
rights  under  the  law  to  obtain  needed 
supplemental  workers. 

It  is  this  type  of  action  to  which  every- 
one should  take  exception.  I  say.  as 
strongly  as  I  can.  that  there  must  be  a 
way  to  get  the  facts  as  to  agricultural 
labor  supplies  and  availability  to  the  At- 
torney General  In  response  to  congres- 
sional direction. 

This  is  what  section  706  would  do. 
This  section  takes  away  no  authority 
whatsoever  from  the  Attorney  General. 
He  has  and  would  retain  complete  au- 
thority to  admit  or  deny  the  entrance  of 
nonlmmlErant  agricultural  workers. 


Neither  does  it  remove  any  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  with  respect  to  section  214ici  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act — 
the  section  concerning  the  entry  of  non- 
immigrant workers — none  has  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Congress.  His 
functions  are  only  advisory,  although 
admittedly  his  recent  actions  have  the 
effect  of  converting  advisory  functions 
to  regulatory  authority. 

It  is  important  to  an  understanding 
and  fair  determination  of  the  questions 
involved  here  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
alleged  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  strictly  advisory.  This  should 
be  emphasized  in  view  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  minority  report  and  in  the 
press  that  this  provision  would  take  away 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  confer  it  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

A  mere  reading  of  the  pronsions  of  the 
law  is  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  that 
complete  authority  is  vested  in  the  At- 
torney General  and  no  other  official  has 
anything  but  consultative  or  advisory 
duties. 

Section  214(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  provides; 

The  admission  to  the  Umied  States  of  any 
alien  as  a  nonimmigrant  shall  be  for  such 
time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Section  214(c)  reads  as  follows: 
The  Qiiestlon  of  Importing  any  alien  as  a 
nonimDilgrant — shall  be  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  Government  upon  pe- 
tition of  the  Importing  employer. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y — House  Report  1365,  Feb- 
i-uaiT  14,  1952 — on  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  stated: 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  grant  the 
Attorney  General  sufficient  authority  to  ad- 
mit temporarily  certain  workers.  Industrial, 
agricultural,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  labor  shortages  as  they  exist  or 
may  develop  In  certain  areas  or  certain 
branches  of  American  productive  enterprises, 
particularly  In  periods  of  Intensified  produc- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  at  my  re- 
quest on  May  14.  1963.  submitted  a  mem- 
orandum of  law  on  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor's powers  to  promulgate  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  pohcies  relating  to  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens,  other  than  Mexicans,  for 
temporary  agricultural  employment  in 
the  United  States. 

The  memorandum  states: 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  observe 
that  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  this  process  is  basically  an  advisory  one. 
As  an  agency  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  consultation  In  deciding  ques- 
tions under  section  214(c)  of  the  Immlgra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  It  Issues  the  clear- 
ance order  which  has  been  requested  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  domestic  labor 
and  the  obser\'ance  of  Employment  Service 
policies.  That  certlflcatlon  has  no  operative 
effect  as  such.  The  ultimate  decision  in 
these  cases  is  the  responsibility  of  the  At- 
torney General  who  has  Imposed  the  require- 
ment of  the  clearance  order. 

In  testimony  presented  by  Mr.  Albert 
Misler.  Deputy  Associate  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  a  subcommittee 


of  the  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  on 
June  24,  1963,  it  was  said  about  the  De- 
partment of  Labors  authority  on  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens  lor  temporary  agricul- 
tural employment: 

I  would  like  to  clarify  something  that  has 
been  unclear  up  to  this  point,  that  may  be 
significant  in  connection  with  your  con- 
sideration. Under  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram, we  make  a  statutory  certlflcatlon,  the 
content  of  which  Is  set  out  in  the  law. 
"In  all  other  foreign  labor  programs,  the 
certification  we  give  is' simply  advisory  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturall;'.atlon  Service," 

In  the  case  of  Chase  Glades  Farms 
against  Wirtz,  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred,  the  statement  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Government  should  be  again  em- 
phasized.  He  said: 

Section  1184  lie.,  section  214  6l  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act)  makes  It 
clear  that  questloiw  relating  to  permission 
to  import  nonimmigrant  workers  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General.  TIUe 
court  in  its  memorandum  of  opinion  of  May 
6,  1965.  clearly  recognized  what  the  statute 
specifically  provides,  namely,  that  the  .At- 
torney General  may  reject  or  accept  what 
constitutes  a  recommendation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

It  should  be  completely  clear  from  all 
these  facts,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
not  taking  away  power  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  We  are  putting  it  where 
it  belongs,  and  where  it  can  be  exercised 
reasonably,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  the  in- 
formation which  he  needs,  and,  if  an 
error  be  made,  to  give  the  glowers  access 
to  our  courts.  Mr.  President,  who 
wishes  to  continue  to  deprive  our  grow- 
ers of  access  to  their  own  courts? 

Decisions  on  matters  affecting  the 
making  of  a  crop  necessarily  involve  a 
high  degree  of  risk  and  call  for  careful 
judgment.  Where  such  decisions  are  .""e- 
quired  by  an  agency  of  Government,  the 
agency  with  responsibility  for  them 
should  be  the  one  fully  conversant  with 
agriculture's  problems  and  needs.  Tliis 
Is  the  philosophy  of  the  Sugar  .^ct  of 
1948.  Under  it  payments  are  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sugar 
producers  when  he  finds:  First,  that  no 
abusive  child  labor — as  defined  in  the 
act — has  been  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar;  second,  that  the  farm 
allotment  has  not  been  exceeded:  third, 
that  full  wages  have  been  paid  workers; 
and  fourth,  that  the  wage  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
paid. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
organization  for  making  these  findings. 
It  has  agents  and  county  committees  in 
every  county.  State  committees  func- 
tion in  each  State.  It  has  available  to  it 
specialists  in  every  field.  It  also  has  in- 
formation from  and  the  assistance  of  the 
land  grant  colleges  and  the  Extension 
Services.  It  maintains  the  Federal- 
State  market  news  service  and  a  crop 
reporting  service. 

It  can  be  expected  decisions  will  be 
more  timely  and  mij.st  of  the  conflict  now 
existing  between  farmers  and  their  Gov- 
ernment should  be  eliminated.  Because 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  knows  and 
understands  farming  better  than  any 
other   top   official    of    Government,    his 
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decisions   will   be   met   with  more  con- 
fidence than  is  now  the  case. 

That  is  why  all  these  farm  orgaoiza- 
tlons  are  supporting  our  amendment. 

With  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
makin?  the  determinations  required,  the 
views  of  all  interested  parties  vdU  be 
received  with  equal  interest  and  fair- 
ness. Findings,  however,  will  be  based 
on  facts 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  can  continue 
to  supply  any  Information  or  advice  on 
matters  about  which  he  has  any  pecu- 
liar knowledge.  Nothing  in  section  706 
is  desiened  to  change  the  functions  of 
the  Employment  Service  as  a  service 
apency  whereby  people  desiring  Jobs  in 
agriculture  can  be  sought  and  can  make 
their  availability  known  and  employers 
can  ascertain  their  readine.w  to  work. 
With  respect  to  domestic  labor,  the 
?pci-etary  of  Labor  is  given  authority 
by  the  Congress  under  the  Waener- 
Peyser  Act  of  1933  i29  U.S.C.  49b  and 
49k'  to  promote  and  develop  first,  a 
national  sj'stem  of  employment  offices; 
second,  to  maintain  a  veterans  service; 
third,  to  maintain  a  farm  placement 
spi-vice;  and  fourth,  to  maintain  a  pub- 
lic employment  -service  to  assist  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  systems  of 
public  emploj-ment  offices  in  the  several 
States.  The  U.S.  Emploj-ment  Service 
was  authorized  to  "a.sslst  in  coordinat- 
ing the  public  emplo>Tnent  olBces 
throughout  the  country  and  in  increas- 
ing their  usefulness  by  developing  and 
prescribing  minimimi  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency, assisting  them  in  meeting  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  their  localities,  promot- 
m?  uniformity  in  their  administrative 
and  .'rtatistical  procedure,  furnishing  and 
publishing  information  as  to  oppor- 
tunities for  emplo>'ment,  and  other  in- 
formation of  value  in  the  operation  of 
tlie  system,  and  maintaining  a  system 
for  clearing  labor  between  the  several 
States." 

As  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
committee  reports  on  the  legislation 
show,  there  is  nothing  In  the  statute  in- 
dicating that  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  to  exercl.se  any  substantive  control 
through  the  utilization  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service. 

These  excerpts  come  from  the  commit- 
tee's reports  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  and  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Justifications  of  the  Secre- 
tary when  he  asked  for  additional  money 
this  year,  to  better  carry  out  his  recruit- 
ing policies  which  was  cleared  by  a  sub- 
committee and  by  a  full  committee  of 
which  lama  member. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
the  bill— Senate  Report  63,  73d  Con- 
gress; S.  510 — states  the  following  as  the 
purpose  of  the  bill : 

To  assist  and  stimulate  the  deveiopmBiit 
of  a  system  by  the  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  give  sums  of  money  to  match 
the  mone>'s  already  appropriated  bv  the 
States  or  set  aside  by  the  States,  for  tiie  de- 
velopment of  a  free  employment  service. 
The  committee  feels  that  we  should  keep 
the  pattern  of  the  States  m  doing  their  own 
work  In  placement,  and  put  the  Federal  Gov  - 
ernment  In  the  poBltlon  of  helping  and  en- 


couraging them  to  do  so;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment i>eln^  responsible  for  the  statistical 
work  and  saving  the  States  this  expense,  and 
the  statistical  Information  being  available 
to  all  the  Sl^ates.  The  Federal  Government 
Is  also  to  do  research  work,  which  is  often 
too  expensive  for  the  States  to  do  individ- 
ually; the  function  of  the  states  being  to 
perform  the  task  of  getting  the  Jobs  and 
the  workers  brought  together. 

The  House  report — House  Report  158, 
73d  Congi-ess:  H.R.  4559— stated; 

This  bin  m  a  wcjitl  tets  up  a  national 
system  for  cooperation  with  the  vurious 
St.\tes  find  endeavorp  to  promote  tlie  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  national  sys- 
tem of  public  employment  odices:  and  for 
that  purpose  creates  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  "US. 
Employment  Service"  under  the  control  of  a 
director. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  continue 
to  be  respon.sible  for  cairying  out  his 
duties  as  authorized  by  the  Waener- 
Peyser  Act.  Section  706  of  this  bill  does 
absolutely  nothing  to  change  the  func- 
tions of  the  VS.  Employment  Service. 
It  will  create  no  duplications  or  confu- 
sions, nor  will  it  transfer  the  Emnioy- 
ment  Service  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  not.  under  section  706.  going  to  engage 
In  the  recruitment  or  placement  of  farm 
labor. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  other  point 
should  be  made  clear  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  agree  with  me. 

Section  703  would  apply  only  to  agri- 
cultural labor  determinations. " 

I  conclude  by  emphasizing  again  that, 
one  of  the  most  essential  reasons  for  this 
section  is  to  set  the  facts— facts  liere- 
tofore  not  obtained,  ignored,  or  misim- 
deistood — to  the  Attomev  General  for 
his  use  in  making  the  decisions  required. 
No  one  is  charged  by  Congresf,  specifi- 
cally with  tlie  responsibility  for  obtai:iing 
and  keeping  current  the  labor  needs  of 
agriculture  as  directed  by  section  706  of 
the  pending  bill. 

Any  decision  affecting  agriculture  must 
be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  total 
agricultural  labor  situation  existing  when 
the  decisions  are  made.  I  repeat,  any 
pertinent  information  of  which  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Labor  has  knowledge  can  con- 
tinue to  be  available  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

I  urge  the  support  of  this  section,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  pending  motion 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
TvaiNGS  in  the  chair) ,    The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    One  more  minute. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  the  Senator 
a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  cite  one  instance 
In  which  the  facts  as  found  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  have 
saved  a  loss  of  S4  to  S6  mUIion  this  very 
year,  to  the  growers  of  oranges  In  Flor- 
ida. I  wish  to  read  from  a  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  signed  by  William  R.  Huey. 
District  Director  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  that  citrus  crop, 
which  was  not.  imder  the  present  prac- 
tice, acted  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.    Apparently    he    did    not    even 


want  to  act.    I  quote  only  the  last  sen- 
tence from  that  letter; 

The  factors  noted  above  combined  vpitli 
tl\e  grower's  Inability  to  secure  an  adequate 
and  timely  harvesting  force  Is  resulting  m  a 
monetary  loss  of  approitimately  SIOO  per  acre 
since  most  of  the  fallen  fruit  was  siilvageablc 
if  it  could  have  been  harvested  prior  to  the 
time  deterioration  and  spoilage  began. 

To  those  who  say  tliat  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  does  not  have  the  infor- 
mation, does  not  have  the  field  force, 
this  is  cited  as  an  absolute  Instance  in 
which  great  savings  could  have  been 
accomplished  had  he  had  such  informa- 
tion, force,  and  authority. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  froa 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  the  reinarlu 
of  my  senior  colleague  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment  which  he  has  offered  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  labor  supply  to  harvpst 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  We  in  Flor- 
ida have  had  difflculty  from  time  to  time 
in  getting  an  adequate  amount  of  do- 
mestic labor  to  do  this  type  of  work  but 
were  unable  to  do  so.  As  a  result  it  is 
vitally  essential  to  the  timely  harvestins 
of  these  crops  that  offshore  labor  be  im- 
ported for  this  purpose. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring  with  my  very  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agi-iculture  make  a  specific 
finding  of  labor  needs  and  the  time  when 
such  needs  exist.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  is  the  proper  department  of  Gov- 
ernment to  make  such  a  factfinding  de- 
termination. 

The  amendment  does  not  take  away 
any  Jurisdiction  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  I  feel  ven.' 
deeply  that  the  amendment  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  lioth  of  these  Cabi- 
net officers. 

Certainly  if  domestic  labor  were  avail- 
able I  am  confident  that  Insofar  as  Flor- 
ida is  concerned,  and  I  am  sure  Miis  is 
equally  true  of  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
that  they  would  be  utiUzed.  We  have, 
however,  experienced  great  difflculty  in 
getting  an  adequate  supply  of  domestic 
labor  to  do  this  type  of  work.  Conse- 
quently we  have  repeatedly  become  in- 
volved In  factual  differences  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  to  these  needs. 
Recruitment  plans  by  agricultural  Inter- 
ests for  domestic  labor  have  failed. 
Consequently  delays  have  occurred  in 
harvesting  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  as 
well  as  cutting  of  sugarcane  at  a  time 
when  such  labor  should  be  available  for 
these  puiposes. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  Is  a  go^d 
one,  will  resolve  much  of  the  difflculty 
we  have  had  in  the  past  and  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  not  only  to  agricultural 
interests  but  to  the  consimiers  of  this 
Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  amendment  to  elim- 
inate section  706  of  the  bill  respecting 
future  determinations  as  to  the  use  of 
offshore  labor  will  be  defeated. 
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Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  10  minutes,  or 
whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  endorse  his  eloquence  in 
dealing  with  the  amendment  added  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  shall  support  him  as  strongly  as 
I  can  in  advocating  the  acceptance  of  his 
amendment,  which  would  delete  section 
706. 

It  seetns  to  me  that  we  revive  this  en- 
tire subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
every  fortnight.  The  issue  is  repeatedly 
raised  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  am  not  complain- 
ing that  we  have  heard  all  of  the  argu- 
ments so  many  times  before,  but  I  am 
stating  that  we  have  heard  all  these  ar- 
guments before. 

I  know  of  no  issue  that  has  seemed  to 
present  more  panic,  fear,  and  fancy  than 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  agriculture  with  American 
mieratory  fannworkcrs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  not 
state  earlier  that  he  was  present  in  the 
Floiida  strawtierry  fields  earlier  this 
year,  when  a  great  loss  vas  being  sus- 
tained and  labor  was  not  available,  and 
that  he  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  ask  that  labor  be  made  avail- 
able immediately,  and  was  that  not 
done? 

Mr.  WILLI.AMS  of  New  Jersey.  To  eir 
is  human,  and  I  made  an  error. 

I  was  in  the  fields  in  Florida.  Four 
major  growers  persuaded  me  that  dur- 
ing the  following  week  they  would  be  in 
serious  trouble  because  their  crop  would 
be  ready  for  harvest,  and  they  did  not 
have  enough  workers. 

I  called  the  Secretarj-  of  Labor,  and  he 
sent  the  300  additional  foreign  worker.s. 
Only  then  was  it  found  that  these  addi- 
tional workers  were  not  needed.  These 
workers  were  then  sent  to  other  areas. 

So  I  made  a  mistake,  and  Secretary 
Wirtz  made  a  mistake,  too,  at  my  urging. 
The  distinguished  representative  from 
that  area  Joined  me  in  that  request  for 
workers.  When  the  time  came,  they 
were  not  needed  because  there  were 
5.".ouqh  Americans  present  to  harvest 
the  crop, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  X  am  glad  we  had 
available  someone  who  had  more  influ- 
ence with  the  (Secretary  of  Labor  than 
we  had.  because  we  had  made  that  re- 
quest and  it  was  not  granted. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
crowers  up  there  were  persuasive.  They 
per.vjaded  me  that  there  would  be  trou- 
ble in  citrus  becau.se  the  crop  could  not 
be  harvested.  I  was  anxious  and  appre- 
hensive, but  my  fears  were  fanciful,  be- 
cause that  did  not  happen,  either. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Florida  enlight- 
en me  as  to  the  nature  of  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis- 


sion? I  am  informed  that  this  is  an  of- 
ficial body.  Am  I  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis- 
sion stated; 

Florida  orange  Juice  Is  at  the  lowest  price 
In  years.  Here  is  why.  Over  the  past  couple 
of  years,  oranges  have  been  In  short  supply, 
but  this  year  growers  report  one  of  the  big- 
gest crops  In  history.  A  big  supply  means 
one  thing:  lower  prices.  The  price  is  so  low, 
In  fact,  that  orange  Juice  is  one  of  the  most 
inexpensive  drinks  that  anyone  can  buy. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
comes  from  the  Florida  Citrus  Commis- 
sion. Yet  earlier,  it  was  feared 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
feared  that  the  oranges  were  going  to  rot. 
Now  they  are  producing  oranges  at  such 
a  rate  that  orange  juice  is  at  the  lowest 
price  it  .has  been  in  veais. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ml'.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jeisey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  very  thing  which 
produced  the  crisis  in  the  mid-season 
orange  crop  was  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  was  not  willing  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  production  of  perish- 
able crops  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  and 
that  we  had  a  very  much  larger  crop  this 
year,  as  we  showed  him.  and  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  further  showed, 
and  yet  he  wished  to  hold  us  to  the  level 
of  workers  of  the  year  before. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  showing 
of  the  futility  of  trusting  someone  who 
has  no  understanding  of  basic  tacts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  charges  leveled  at 
Seci'etary  Wirtz,  the  fact  is.  as  reported 
in  the  most  reliable  financial  newspaper 
I  know  of.  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  that 
this  year,  farmers'  net  intome  promises 
to  bounce  up  to  $13.5  billion,  or  more. 
This  would  be  the  highest  since  the  year 
1953. 

Naturally,  everyone  is  very  glad  that 
this  is  true:  but  In  listening  to  debate 
in  the  Chamber,  one  would  get  the  Im- 
pression that  every  farmer  was  heading 
for  bankruptcy  because  he  cannot  get 
enough  workers.  The  fact  is,  the  workers 
are  there.  The  crops  are  coming  in. 
Prices  aie  lower  for  perishable  products 
today  than  they  were  a  year  ago  at  this 
time.  We  have  checked  that  repeatedly, 
week  in  and  week  out. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  or  two 
more  points.  The  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  has  most  adequately  analyzed  the 
extraordinarj-  parliamentary  situation 
which  we  face.  I  do  not  know — perhaps 
I  should  not  say  it — but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  some  legislative  piracy  here ; 
we  are  being  asked  to  take  a  program 
that  is  within  the  pur\iew  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  an  immigration  bill, 
which  assigns  responsibilities  to  the  Sec- 


retary of  Labor,  and  have  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  change 
that  law.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
jurLsdlction  over  this  bill  clearly  rests 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
That  has  been  fully  explained.  We  also 
all  know  that  last  year  this  body  killed 
the  bracero  program. 

I  believe  that  this  deljate  makes  it 
transparently  clear  that  what  we  last 
year  did  most  directly  is  now  sought  to 
be  undone  most  indirectly. 

I  cannot  believe  that  if  It  is  important 
for  the  Senate  to  live  within  its  rules, 
written  and  unwritten,  it  will  permit  this 
violation  here  today. 

Let  me  say.  finally,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  pre- 
sented a  fine  farm  bill.  Many  of  us  from 
the  consumer  areas  followed  it  with  great 
interest,  and  are  most  happy  that  the 
bill  is  one  wliich  we  can  support.  How- 
ever, in  my  judgment,  the  addition  of 
this  provision  would  seriously  threaten 
the  success  of  the  farm  program. 

For  that  additional  reason.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  today,  which  states  that  the 
pending  bill  is  a  good  bill  but  levels  a 
full  blast  against  section  706. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  In  the  RECOBn. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  1B65I 
Some  Sense  in  AcaicuLTtjRE 

While  the  Senate  has  completed  moat  of 
Its  work  on  the  farm  bill,  It  still  has  to  vote 
on  the  controversial  proposal  spo<ksored  by 
SrEssARD  L.  Holland,  who  wants  to  take  con- 
trol over  Importation  of  foreign  labor  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  give  It  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  pro.oosed 
amendment  haa  the  obvious  l>acking  of  the 
big  growers,  who  iiave  resented  Lalwr's  ef- 
forts to  curb  the  supply  of  cheap  foreign 
workers  for  harvesting  crops. 

Even  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  has  given 
too  much  ground  In  recent  weeks  to  corpo- 
rate farm  interests  basically  opposed  to  the 
idea  that  higher  wages,  and  better  conditions 
win  eliminate  any  holdback  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  domestic  labor.  The  attempt  of  these 
Interests  to  hand  over  JurtEdlctlon  to  Agri- 
culture, which  is  already  overw-orked  and 
has  no  competence  in  lalior  -administration, 
must  be  defeated,  since  its  clear  purpose  is  to 
disrupt  progress  toward  decent  working  con- 
ditions In  American  agriculture. 

The  passage  of  the  rest  of  the  farm  bill  will 
aid  farmers.  It  does  not  entirely  meas- 
ure up  to  President  Johnson's  pledge  :o 
strengthen  farm  income  while  assuring  low 
pricfcs  for  food;  but  It  does  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  efficient  factory-sized  farms. 
v;hlch  have  been  getting  subsidies  they  do 
not  need,  and  the  marginal  farms,  which 
have  been  victimized  by  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture. 

There  will  still  be  big  surpluses  calling  for 
expensive  storage  facilities.  And  there  wUl 
still  he  too  many  farmers  on  the  farms.  But 
In  contrast  to  previous  subsidy  programs,  the 
cast  of  the  new  farm  bill  promises  to  give 
taxpaj-ers  some  positive  returns  for  the  large 
amount  of  money  'ocing  poured  Into  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 
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Mr.  BASS.  I  was  about  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  in  support  of  the  farm  bill. 
Most  of  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times  are  consumers.  Yet  the  news- 
paper commends  the  agricultural  bill 
and  points  out  that  this  provision  cer- 
tamly  should  not  be  enacted  into  law 
and  has  no  place  in  the  pending  bill. 
I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  placed  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  for  everyone  to  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  One 
additional  point.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  debate  at  this  point  a  para- 
Kraph  taken  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  report  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1966.  As  reported  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
.Mr.  HoLL.ANDl  the  report  calls  for  a 
comprehensive  study  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  of  the  farm  labor  situation. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  stated 
through  his  committee  that: 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  report  of 
the  House  committee  that  there  is  a  -severe 
.shortage  of  farm  labor"  to  meet  peak  needs 
of  many  of  the  Nation's  producers.  The 
committee  believes  th.it  this  situation  wui 
continue  to  exist.  Unforttinaiely,  there  is 
a  Urge  void  in  the  economic  and  statistical 
data  upon  which  our  farm  labor  policies  are 
based.  This  should  be  corrected  at  the 
earliest  pofwible  date.  For  this  reason  the 
Department  is  requested  to  malte  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  entire  agricultural  labor 
situation. 
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Mr.  President,  that  was  stated  only 
a  few  days  ago.  Perhaps  such  a  repoit 
should  be  made,  but  this  hastv  action 
is  unwise.  I  understand  everything  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said  e.xcept 
for  one  point  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand. The  Senator  said  that  Florida 
growers  were  requested  to  go  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  obtain  workers.  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  that  we  did  not  ob- 
tain Puerto  Rlcan  workers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Puerto  Rican  workers  would 
certainly  be  the  complete  answer  to  the 
problem  particularly  in  relation  to  sugar 
Especially  because  of  their  experience 
in  working  in  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  at 
that  point,'    I  can  e.xplain  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield' 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
should  like  to  >ield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     The  requirement  was 

imposed  upon  those  seeking 

Tne      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  e.xpired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  case  of  seed 
cane,  we  plant  a  whole  stalk  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  furrow,  which  produces  the 
various  shoot.s. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Who 
turned  down  the  Puerto  Ricans,  or  did 
they  turn  down  the  opportunity? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.     They  turned  it  down. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     I  can- 
not  understand   that.     Even    Florida's 
climate  is  .similar  to  Puerto  Rico's. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  himself,  obdurate 
as  he  generally  is.  admitted  that  he  had 
gone  the  limit  and  that  we  could  not  get 
a  single  one  of  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
will  have  to  be  clarified,  because  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  Senator  say  that  we 
were    asked    to   go    to    Puerto    Rico    to 

get 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  yield  me  2  minutes.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  a  complete  answer  to 
that  inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
imaginary  geographical  line  was  also 
mentioned  too.  earlier. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  yield  to  me.  I  will  take  but 
a  minute  to  explain, 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  imposed  this  condition. 
The  people  who  went  to  San  Juan  were 
representatives  of  cane  growers  in  the 
Okeechobee  area,  plus  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  were  met  with  complete  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  equivalent 
cabinet  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  reasons  being  two: 
First,  they  would  need  cutters  at  ttie  same 
time  for  tlieir  harvest  season,  and  they 
were  afraid  some  of  the  folks  would  stay 
here:  second,  on  the  racial  question,  thev 
were  not  ready  to  permit  their  cutters  to 
go  to  the  southern  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  Labor  knows 
that,  because  the  department's  repre- 
sentative was  there. 

Mr.  BASS,  Was  it  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  made  that  de- 
termination? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  counterpart  of 
our  Secretary  of  Labor  made  that 
determination, 
Mr  BASS,  That  is  what  I  thought. 
Mr,  HOLLAND.  Unfortunately,  we 
had  to  abide  by  it.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  abided  by  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  point  out  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  handles  the  same  problems 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  this  country. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  amendment  and  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
California  f  Mr.  MtniPHY ) . 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  prepared  statement,  let  me 
say  that  there  veve  600  Puerto  Ricans 
available  to  come  into  California  to  pick 
tlie  early  tomato  crop.  The  producers 
would  have  sent  an  airplane  to  pick  up 
the  workers  and  would  have  paid  the  cost 
gladly,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had 
made  a  stipulation  that  no  one  of  them 
was  to  be  used  until  after  September  I. 
at  which  time  about  half  the  crop  was 


damaged  in  the  Merced  area  with  25 
million  pounds  of  tomatoes  left  to  rot 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  same 
group  of  600  workers  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  but  that  is  wliat  hao 
pened  in  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  Join  with  the 
dislingtilshc-d  Senator  from  Florida  In 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Senate  and 
the  conference  committee  will  retain  sec 
tion  706  in  the  farm  bill,  so  that  at  long 
last  we  may  begin  to  take  a  practical 
enUghted.  workable  approach  to  the  mat- 
ter of  supplemental  foreign  labor  which 
over  the  years,  has  come  to  the  farms  iti 
29  States  to  help  at  the  peak  hanest 
times. 

As  we  know,  the  Attorney  General  by 
law  governs  the  admission  to  our  coun- 
try of  temporary  foreign  labor,  under 
the  Immigration  Act.  and  by  regulation 
ha.'!  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  responsibility  for  deciding  whether 
such  foreign  labor  fs  necessary.  With 
the  e.xpiration  of  Public  Law  78.  the  Sec- 
retary of  LalKir  assumed  responsibility 
for  all  decisions  as  to  whether  foreign 
labor  should  be  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try for  agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  had  an  admir- 
able hope  that  we  might  eliminate  our 
unemployment  by  transferring  gre.it 
numbers  of  our  urban  unemployed  to  the 
farms  to  replace  the  temporary  foreign 
fai-mworkers.  He  seemed  not  to  realize 
that  this  was  not  a  new  idea,  nor  that 
the  farmers  always  have  been  required 
by  law.  and  have,  in  fact,  hired  domestic 
workers  first — and  were  only  f>ermitted  to 
hire  foreign  labor  when  the  domestics 
were  not  available. 

The  fallacy  of  his  plan  was  anticipated 
by  nearly  everyone  but  the  Secretary 
himself  and  a  few  union  leaders  who, 
for  many  years,  have  hoped  to  organize 
farm  labor  and  who  saw  here  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  swell  their  membership 
ranks. 

The  disastrous  results  of  the  new  plan 
were  evident  almost  immediately  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  Only  about  20 
percent  of  the  domestic  unemployed 
transferred  to  the  farms  stayed  on  the 
Job  over  2  weeks,  and  the  productivity  of 
their  efforts  was  only  a  fraction  of  that 
of  our  experienced,  competent,  domestic 
workers,  or  of  the  extra  foreign  help  we 
had  had  in  the  past. 

To  repair  the  damage,  Indians  were 
brought  in  from  the  Midwestern  reserva- 
tions but,  here  again,  the  Secretar>' 
should  have  known  that  this  had  been 
tried  unsuccessfully  by  the  farmei's  in 
years  past.  Rather  than  help  the  prob- 
lem, this  further  complicated  it  and  the 
damage  increased. 

Next,  the  Secretary  tried  a  public  re- 
lations stunt  refered  to  as  "A-teams" 
This  envisioned  the  use  of  vacationing 
high  school  athletes  organized  with 
coaches,  and  from  all  reports,  because  of 
lack  of  organization  and  planning  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  this  resulted 
in  a  most  costly,  unpleasant,  and  unpro- 
ductive fiasco.  This,  too,  was  not  a  new 
plan,  as  students  have  been  used  locally 
and  worked  well  in  the  past,  but  when 
the  Department  of  Labor  stepped  in.  con- 
fusion prevailed.    The  story  of  the  frus- 
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tration  and  failure  is  told  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Monthly  of  Septem- 
ber 1965,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  REcoip 
at  this  point.  •■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A-TEAM     PaoGEAM A     COSTLT     BtJNGLE 

Note, — There  have  been  good  and  bad  re- 
ports on  the  U,S.  Department  of  Labor  A- 
Team  program  (Athletes  in  Temporary  Em- 
ployment as  Agricultural  Manpower).  Here 
is  a  factual  account  of  the  program's  opera- 
tion in  this  State  In  the  StocKton,  Salinas 
and  Blythe  areaa  where  the  majority  of 
teams  were  employed. 

(By  Betty  Yater) 
The  general  feeling  among  growers  partici- 
pating In  the  A-team  farm  labor  program  in 
this  State  is  that  It  would  have  worked 
much  better  had  the  tJS.  Department  of 
Liilxjr  stayed  out  of  It  However,  the  Depart- 
ment not  only  Jumped  on  the  bandwagon  of 
California's  2-year-old  program  of  employing 
icnms  of  youth  In  agriculture,  but  also  toolt 
over  In  the  driver's  seat  without  knowing  the 
first  thing  about  handling  the  vehicle.  The 
result  was  a  bungle  which  has  left  some 
growers  as  well  as  some  A-team  members 
very  bitter. 

As  readers  of  this  magazine  know,  the  Cal- 
ifornia Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  other 
organizations  joined  with  the  Farm  Labor 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment 3  years  ago  In  a  program  to  develop 
opportunlites  for  more  youth  to  work  in  agri- 
culture. Through  trial  and  error,  successful 
procedures  had  been  developed  for  placing 
teams  of  students  supervised  by  their 
coaches  or  teachers  in  farm  work,  primanlv 
liarvest  Jobs,  The  major  prerequlfltes  for 
success  were  found  to  include:  (II  paying 
the  youth  on  a  straight  piece  r:ile  basis  so 
the  grower  could  afford  to  hire  them.  (2) 
maintaining  adequate  supervision  and  train- 
ing, and  (31  obtaining  the  students  from 
dLstances  relatively  close  by  the  Job  loca- 
tion 

US,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WiUard  Wirtz 
heard  about  tills  program  when  he  loured 
California  this  spring,  took  over  the  Idea, 
tagged  a  new  name  on  It  (A-team).  and  an- 
nounced it  May  4  as  one  of  his  crash  pro- 
grams to  supply  California  growers  with  form 
labor  But  although  he  grabbed  the  Idea. 
unfortunately  he  did  not  take  advantage  of 
tlie  experience  this  State  has  had  In  operat- 
ing such  a  program,  and  even  the  California 
Depirtment  of  Employment  was  not  allowed 
t^  advise  on  the  program 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  Call- 
loniia  had  45  A-Teams  repre.^e'Ul.tg  1,079 
students,  according  to  George  Geary,  deputy 
ctuft,  farm  labor  division.  State'  dcp.irt- 
meiii  of  employment.  Twenty-six  of  these 
teams  were  employed  In  Salinas.  12  in  Bl.vthe. 
and  tliree  in  Stockton,  with  the  remainder 
t-cjttcred  over  the  State  in  areas  with  crops 
under  harvest.  The  majority  of  the  teams 
were  from  out  of  State.  This  wasn't  because 
C'lifirnia  students  failed  to  sign  up  in  the 
program.  Rather.  It  was  a  case  of  schools 
In  other  States  getting  out  In  late  Mav.  while 
California  schools  flnUh  the  year's  term  In 
mid -June. 

Deputy  Chief  Geary  reported  that  San 
D;cKo  Countv,  for  exnmple.  had  signed  up 
1 ,200  local  young  people  who  were  Interested 
In  working  under  the  program,  but  only  a  lew 
tcims  from  that  area  hna  been  placed.  They 
were  too  late.  Jobs  had  already  been  taken 
t>v  out  of  .staters. 

Trom  Interviews  with  growers,  growers' 
lalior  association  managers,  and  .A-Team 
members  themselves.  It  can  only  be  con- 
cluded that  personnel  of  the  'D.S.  Department 
of    Labor    veie    determined    to    round    up 


enough  numbers  of  people  to  make  good  on 
the  Secretary's  statement  that  there  are  am- 
ple domestic  people  available  to  do  farm 
labor.  The  A-Team  program  became  one 
vehicle  to  be  u.scd  toward  this  end.  It  was 
a  craab  program  to  prove  a  point. 

But  m  their  efforts  to  get  numljers.  re- 
cruiters apparently  oversold  the  program  to 
the  young  people.  And  growers  were  forced 
to  take  the  A-Teams  In  order  to  meet  criteria 
for  the  foreign  supplemental  l.ibor  thev 
might  need  at  a  later  date, 

STUDENTS  MISLED 

Most  Of  the  students  were  sold  the  pro- 
gram on  the  strength  of  a  very  brief,  hur- 
riedly published  brochtire.  and  statements 
made  by  U.S.  Department  of  labor  recruiters, 
A-Team  members  interviewed  In  Salinas  said 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  this  was 
a  recreation  as  well  as  a  work  program— that 
recreational  facilities  would  be  provided  and 
that  participants  would  be  coached  In  sports. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  work  part  of 
the  program,  the  students  said  thev  were 
led  tfr  believe  they  would  be  guaranteed  »1,40 
per  hour  regardless  of  their  production.  I  In 
Salinas,  after  a  training  and  trial  period  dur- 
ing whicli  thev  did  receive  $1  40  per  hour. 
A-Team  members  were  placed  on  the  going 
piece  rate  of  $1  per  flat  of  berries.  This  the 
students  didn't  like.) 

.Although  they  understood  their  food  wmiid. 
coat  62.25  per  day,  some  said  they  didn't  j 
realize  this  was  to  be  deducted  from  their 
wages.  All  Interviewed  said  they  hadn't  been 
told  that  Insurance  costs  (social  security. 
State  disability  and  on-the-job  medical  In- 
surance) would  be  deducted  from  their  pay. 
The  youngsters  said  they  didn't  feel  that 
living  conditions  and  food  measured  up  to 
what  they  had  been  led  to  believe  they  would 
receive.  In  sum  total,  the  Salinas  A-Teamers 
Interviewed  were  not  at  all  happy  with  the 
program. 

One  little,  freckled-faced  fellow  inter- 
viewed really  h;id  a  tiger  by  the  tall.  His 
room  and  bonrd  and  insurance  deductions 
were  running  about  S3  50  per  dav.  On  the 
day  interviewed,  he  had  picked  two  flats  of 
berries  (earning  »2i.  had  given  up,  and 
was  sitting  in  the  bus  w.alting  to  be  uken 
back  to  camp.  To  him  the  program  wa.-!  "a 
gyp.  They  are  deducting  more  than  I  am 
making."  However,  on  the  counsel  of  his 
adviser,  a  college  student  accompanying  the 
group,  he  was  going  to  finish  out  his  con- 
tract, because  then  the  grower  wotjld  have 
to  pay  his  way  home. 

Even  those  A-teamers  Interviewed  who 
had  picked  from  six  to  nine  flats  In  a  day 
felt  they  were  being  "taken  "  In  the  program. 
Some  were  placing  the  blame  on  the  grower 
because  "he  wasn't  paying  enough  wages," 
others  were  blaming  the  recruiter  who  had 
misrepresented  the  program  to  them, 

GROWEKS  MISIJID 

The  growers  were  told  they  would  receive 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  athletes  ac- 
companied by  their  coaches.  They  say  they 
were  also  led  to  believe  by  US.  Department 
of  Lab.ir  personnel  that  if  they  cooperated 
In  the  A-team  program,  they  would  also  re- 
ceive braceros  this  season.  Growers  will  tell 
you  now  that  they  were  double  crossed  on 
both  counts. 

Some  teams  were  comprised  of  16-.  17-.  and 
18-year-oId  student  athletes  accompanied 
by  their  coaches.  But  there  were  far  too 
many  14-  and  15-year-olds  In  many  of  the 
groups,  growers  said,  and  some  of  these 
groups  were  accompanied  not  by  a  coach  but 
by  a  college  stud%nt. 

When  the  Blythe  growers  who  had  gone 
all  out  In  cooperating  on  the  program,  tried 
to  obtain  braceros.  they  were  turned  down 
flat. 

In  both  Salinas  and  Blythe.  growers  were 
sent  more  A-teams  than  they  had  agreed  to 
take.    In  Salinas.  Saltaas  Strawberries  was 


saddled  with  24  of  the  26  teams  In  that  area. 
Biil  Pihl  was  pulled  off  his  regular  work  with 
the  firm  and  assigned  to  handle  Salinas 
Strawberries'  A-team  eSorts.  According  to 
Pihl,  the  firm,  a  former  bracero  user, 
thought  it  had  agreed  to  take  90  twys  under 
the  program — until  June  1,  when  suddenly 
they  were  deluged  with  A-te.ims.  and  even- 
tually ended  up  with  868  bo.vs 

This  Is  like  expecting  one  weekend  guest 
and  having  nine  show  up.  You  make  do  as 
best  you  can  In  feeding  and  sleeping  them 
And  thats  exactly  the  position  In  which 
Sallna  Strawijerries  was  caught.  The  Arm 
didn't  have  facilities  for  such  numbers,  so 
hod  to  quickly  contract  for  use  of  camps  in 
the  area  which  had  previously  been  used  ut 
house  and  feed  braceros. 

In  Blythe,  it  was  much  the  same  story. 
For  several  years,  growers  in  the  Palo  Verde 
Valley,  which  lies  along  the  Arizona  border, 
had  been  using  teams  of  athletes  supervised 
by  their  coaches.  Before  the  Secretary's  tour, 
the  growers  had  already  started  laying  their 
plans  for  employing  teams  of  youth  in  this 
summer's  har%'est  of  melons.  Representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  growers  had  already  been 
Into  Arizona  to  talk  with  coaches  and  jumor 
and  serUor  student  athletes  in  high  schools 
there. 

The  growers  had  decided  they  would  re- 
cruit 180  Arizona  high  school  athletes  accom- 
panied by  their  coaches  However,  after  the 
Department  of  Labor  came  out  «1th  Its  A- 
tenm  program,  the  Blrthe  growers  were  talked 
Into  taking  an  additional  100  students,  or  a 
minimum  of  250, 

The  growers  went  ahead  with  their  plans 
and  recruited  264  students  in  Arizona 
through  a  team  made  up  of  a  growers'  repre- 
sentative and  a  U,S,  Department  of  Labor 
coordinator.  Contracts  were  signed  between 
the  growers,  the  parents,  and"  the  A-t«am 
members  before  the  latter  caroe  to  the  Palo 
Verde  Valley  to  work. 

Operating  through  Blythe  Growers,  Inc.  a 
local  growers'  labor  association,  the  farmers 
went  all  out  for  the  264  boys  they  were  ex- 
pecting. They  rented  new,  alr-condltloned 
apartments  In  the  heart  of  the  town  to  ho'ose 
the  A-teams  and  leased  the  high  school  cafe- 
teria to  feed  the  boys.  They  hired  semi- 
weekly  maid  service  end  weekly  linen  serv- 
ice. Since  there  Is  no  municipal  pool  In 
Blythe,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  boys 
to  use  the  swimming  pools  at  various  motels 
m  the  area  and  the  use  of  local  basketball 
and  baseball  facilities  were  obtained  for 
them.  The  farmers  even  hired  a  local  coach 
to  work  with  the  boys  on  their  day  off — they 
were  to  have  1  day  o9  In  7  on  a  staggered 
basts. 

The  Blythe  growers  Jald  their  plans  thor- 
oughly and  were  well  organized.  However, 
they  ended  up  with  Just  about  double  the 
number  of  boys  they  thought  they  were  get- 
ting. Besides  the  original  250.  "they  ■iere 
sent  an  additional  235  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Like  the  Salinas  growers,  they  had 
to  scramble  around  and  quickly  line  up  addi- 
tional facilities  for  the  overflow  boys,  includ- 
ing leasing  a  labor  camp  formerly  used  for 
braceros. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  of  the  areas 
m  which  Interviews  were  made  throughout 
the  Stiite.  Blythe  achieved  the  greatest  suc- 
cess with  the  program.  Some  of  the  growers 
have  made  verbal  agreements  with  some  of 
the  teams  and  their  coaches  to  return  next 
year. 

What  problems  the  Blythe  growers  did  have 
were  with  the  teams  that  were  sent  to  them — 
those  they  didn't  recruit  themselves.  On 
these,  the  growers  report  the  boys  were 
younger  than  anticipated  and  In  many  cases 
were  not  athletes. 

In  their  own  recruiting  efforts,  the  Blythe 
growers  had  taken  great  pains  to  recruit  boys 
from  a  similar  climate,  quite  a  factor  in  the 
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Palo  Verde  Valley  where  summer  tempera- 
tures can  rise  as  high  aa  119',  Some  of 
the  teams  sent  by  the  Department  were 
from  cooler  climates,  and  the  heat  proved 
a  real   hardship  lor   these. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Blythe  growers 
were  satisfied  witii  the  boys,  but  were  upset 
over  the  coetfi  Incurred, 

COSTS  EXOHprrANT 

Growers  had  to  foot  the  entire  bill  on  the 
A-Team  program,  and  It  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely coetly  \-enture.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  spent  the  growers'  money  as 
though  it  were  Government  money. 

Even  though  the  growers  received  youth 
under  the  program — and  some  of  the  A- 
Teamers  were  mighty  young — the  growers 
had  to  pay  them  on  the  same  basis  as  adult 
farmwortcers.  The  growers  had  to  provide 
each  worker  no  less  than  24  hours'  train- 
ing and  a  40-hour  trial  period — a  total  of  64 
hours — at  81  40  per  hour.  Thereafter,  the 
A-Teams  could  be  placed  on  piece  rates  If 
by  record  it  was  proven  the  worlcer's  pro- 
ductivity was  determined  to  be  below  that 
of  the  average  qualified  farmworker. 

In  Salinas,  Salinas  Strawberries  guar- 
anteed 81  40  for  the  first  84  hours,  then  put 
the  A-Tenms  on  piece  rates.  In  Dlythe.  the 
growers  p,ild  the  workers  on  the  basis  of 
41.40  throughout  the  contract  plus  an  added 
bonus  of  10  cents  a  crate  for  melons  picked 
and  an  additional  5  cents  a  crate  if  the 
A-Teamer  stayed  throughout  his  contract. 
The  Blythe  growers  added  the  per  crate 
bonus  In  an  attempt  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  the  youngsters  to  work.  Stockton 
growers,  who  used  the  A-Teams  mostly  In 
weeding  and  thinning  operations,  paid  the 
young  workers  on  the  basis  of  $1.40  an  hour 
throughout  the  program. 

But  the  productivity  of  the  A-Teams  was 
not  on  a  par  with  the  average  qualified  farm 
worker.  Nat  Scatena.  president  of  the  Stock- 
ion  Growers'  Group.  Inc..  which  managed 
the  teams  for  growers  in  the  Stockton  area, 
ranked  their  productivity  at  .56  percent  that 
of  a  qualirled  farmworker. 

All  growers  Interviewed  reported  they  were 
having  lo  pay  for  considerably  more  pro- 
ductivity than  they  were  getting. 

In  addition,  the  coach  or  adult  accom- 
panying the  team  had  to  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  S4  per  team  member  per  week. 
Teams  averaged  30  members  e.ich.  thus  the 
coach  or  accompanying  adult  received  about 
$120  per  week.  The  duties  of  these  persons 
were  not  clearly  defined.  In  the  Salinas  area 
they  occiipied  the  role  of  chaperones — stay- 
ing In  camp  during  the  day  while  the  boys 
were  out  in  the  fields.  This  meant  the 
grower  had  to  hire  supervisors  to  work  with 
the  boys  when  In  the  fields. 

In  Blythe,  the  growers  stated  they  were 
afraid  to  go  along  with  the  $4  per  head  per 
week  arrangement  since  they  believed  it  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  labor  contractor  regu- 
lations in  this  State.  So  the  growers  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  coaches  and  other 
adults  accompanying  A-Teams  to  accept  a 
salary  of  $25  per  day  (about  S175  per  week) 
and  supervise  the  boys  In  the  fields  as  well 
as  chaperone  them  In  the  camps  at  night. 
Of  course,  the  Blythe  growers  also  had  to 
maintain  some  field  supervisors,  since  those 
accompanying  the  A-Teams  knew  nothing 
about  picking  melons. 

(Editor's  note:  Farm  Bureau's  Secretary  to 
the  Latior  Committee  Tom  Richardson  points 
out  that  while  paying  the  coaches  on  a  fee- 
per-worker  ba.sis  makes  them  labor  contrac- 
tors under  the  definition  of  California  reg- 
ulations, the  A-Team  program,  a  Federal 
project,  would  undoubtedly  be  exempt  from 
State  regulations.) 

In  Stockton,  the  A-Team  coaches  went  Into 
the  fields  to  work  beside  their  boys,  but  the 
growers'  association  also  maintained  Its  reg- 
ular field  supervisors. 

In  all  areas,  the  supervisory  costs  on  A- 
Teams   were  above,   and   In  most   instances 


atiout  double,  those  required  with  adult  farm 
labor. 

Besides  these  costs,  the  growers  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  transportation  and  subsis- 
tence to  get  the  A-Teams  to  and  from  their 
homet^owns.  Growers  stood  the  cost  one 
way  if  the  worker  completed  60  percent  of 
his  contract,  both  ways  if  the  A-Team  worker 
completed  ills  entire  contract  (contracts 
ranged  from  4  weeks  In  the  Blythe  area  to 
6  weeks  In  Salinas). 

As  previously  mentioned,  out-of-State 
schools  closed  in  late  May,  ahead  of  the  Call- 
fornl.i  schools,  therefore  the  A-Teams  from 
other  States  got  the  jobs  here  and  the  grow- 
ers were  stuck  with  the  costs  of  bringing 
them  In 

Salinas  received  26  teams — only  a  of  which 
were  from  California.  The  remainder,  ac- 
cording to  records  at  the  Salinas  farm  labor 
office,  included:  10  from  New  Mexico;  3  from 
Ut;\h;  2  from  Kansas:  2  from  Iowa:  2  from 
Idaho;  1  from  Nebraska;  and  1  from 
Wyoming. 

When  a  grower  starts  transporting  teen- 
agers round  trip  from  as  far  away  as  the 
midwesiern  States  and  paying  for  their  meals 
eu  route.  It  Is  costing  him  a  minimum  of 
around  SlOO  per  youth,  or  an  average  mini- 
mum of  83,000  per  team.  And  many  of  the 
growers  found  themselves  paying  for  trans- 
portation costs  both  ways  whether  the  youth 
completed  his  contract  or  not.  because  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  with  these  teenagers. 
As  Plhl  pointed  out.  "You  can't  abandon 
nUnors  on  the  streets." 

In  addlUon.  the  S2.25  allowance  for  meals 
did  not  cover  the  costs  incurred  In  providing 
menus  to  meet  those  dictated  under  the  pro- 
gram. Besides  paying  the  room  costs,  the 
growers  were  having  to  underwrite  the  food 
costs  of  their  A-Teams. 

According  to  Plhl.  Salinas  Strawberries  will 
have  lost  about  875.000  out-of-pocket  costs 
on  this  program  by  the  end  of  the  season. 

Blythe  Growers.  Inc  .  had  Just  finished  its 
molon-picklng  season  when  Interviewed  and 
had  not  as  yet  assembled  all  .4-Tcam  costs. 
However.  Manager  .Jess  Barcala  said  growers' 
costs  win  run  between  $35,000  and  $40,000 
exclusive  of  wages  and  supervisory.  State 
compensation,  and  social  security  costs. 

But  there  was  more  of  a  loss  to  the  grow- 
ers than  reflected  in  the  aforementioned 
costs.  Many  also  lost  portions  of  their  crops 
Mother  Nattire  was  extremely  cooperative 
this  year  In  California.  It  was  a  good  year 
weatherwlse  for  summer-hanest  crops.  But 
even  though  the  yields  were  abundant  and 
the  weather  held  Just  right,  giving  the  grow- 
er prospects  of  harvesting  top  yields  per 
acre,  these  yields  failed  to  materialize. 

Dan  Rlggl.  supervisor  for  the  J  &  A  Farms 
In  Blythe.  for  example,  said  his  firm  lost 
40  percent  of  its  crop  of  cantaloupes  in  the 
field.  This  year's  workers,  Including  A- 
Teams,  left  that  many  melons  behind  In  the 
fields. 

.\ODmONAL   HEADACHES 

Tliere  were  headaches  In  the  program  over 
and  above  the  financial  ones.  too. 

The  program  m  the  Salinas  area  got  off  to 
a  bad  start.  It  had  been  misrepresented 
to  the  boys  as  to  the  type  program  It  was. 
as  to  living  conditions,  and  as  to  wages  to 
be  received.  Salinas  Strawberries  received 
nine  times  the  number  of  boys  they  had 
anticipated  under  the  program.  The  camps 
leased  for  the  boys  were  up  to  State  stand- 
ards, but  not  up  to  the  boys'  standards. 
The  majority  of  the  cooks  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  cooking  for  braceros,  and  the  boys 
complained  bitterly  of  the  food's  greasy  and 
spicy  quality.  At  one  camp,  the  cook  was 
changed  tour  times  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  boys,  but  they  were  still  complaining. 

The  attrition  rate  on  the  A-Teams  In  Sa- 
linas was  extremely  high.  Some  teams,  as 
soon  OS  they  saw  the  camps  where  they  would 
be  living  and  learned  they  would  go  on  piece 
rates  after  the  training  and  break-in  period. 
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simply  picked  up  and  went  home,  accordlne 
to  Art  Klein.  Monterey  County  farm  laivjr 
representative.  State  department  of  emnltiv 
ment.  Sallnla.  • 

One  team  from  the  Salesian  High  School 
in  Richmond.  Calif.,  left  3  days  after  arrival 
Klein  said.  Another,  from  Newcastle.  Wyo 
left  the  fifth  day  after  arrival,  and  two  team- 
from  Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex..  left  10  days  alter 
arriving.  The  Salinas  area  started  tlio  .sen- 
son  with  868  A-Team  members.  'Hie  nwm 
ber  had  dropped  to  322  by  July  19.  Klein 
reported.  Of  those  leaving  by  July  19,  only 
one  team  left  because  It  had  completed  It* 
contract— and  not  all  of  Its  members  had 
stayed  through  the  contract  period.  Only 
one  team — the  one  from  Waterloo-Cresco 
Iowa — still  had  the  same  number  it  had 
arrived  with.  Klein  stated. 

An  lnter>'lew  later  In  the  day  with  the 
coach  of  the  Waterloo-Cresco  team— Charles 
O'Brien— revealed  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  team  was  still  together.  The  majority  ot 
the  team  members  were  O'Brien's  own  boys- 
Junior  and  senior  athletes  who  would  be 
working  under  him  tills  coming  year.  Be- 
fore ever  getting  Into  the  program,  he  said 
he  held  a  meeting  with  the  bovs  and  their 
parents  and  essentially  unsold  them  on  the 
program.  He  presented  It  the  way  he  saw  it 
not  the  way  it  had  been  built  up  by  the 
recruiter. 

Upon  arrival  here.  03rien  said  he  stuck 
to  his  guns  until  his  boys  were  transferred 
Into  the  best  camp  In  the  area.  He  worked 
out  a  spllt-thc-cost  arrangement  umong 
the  boys  on  chartering  buses  and  took  the 
students  around  to  see  some  of  California  on 
their  weekends  off.  He  cooched  them  in 
sports  each  evening  and  said  he  tried  to  build 
a  team  spirit  among  the  boys,  a  determina- 
tion to  stick  out  their  contract.  Beslder-  hav- 
ing the  only  team  with  as  many  members  as 
it  started,  O'Brien's  team  also  had  the  few- 
est hours  lost  off  the  Job — Just  2  days  missed 
because  of  Illness. 

But  the  success  ot  Coach  O'Brien  and  hu 
A-Te.nm  definitely  was  the  exception  in 
Salinas.  Another  coach  Interviewed  there- 
Merle  Johnson  of  Wichita.  Kans.— had 
started  out  with  36  boys  from  Wichita.  3 
of  whom  he  knew  previously.  Half  of  these 
boys.  Johnson  reported,  went  home  the  nrsi 
week.  When  interviewed,  he  was  the  cooch 
for  the  remnants  of  four  teams  which  had 
been  put  together  to  make  o.ie. 

Most  of  the  A-Team  members  who  stayed 
on  In  Salinas  were  dlBlIlusioned  with  the 
progrom.  it  appeors.  These  youngsters  were 
looking  for  a  means  to  release  their  pent-up 
frustrations  over  a  program  which  hadn't 
turned  out  to  be  anything  like  they  thought 
It  would  be.  A  number  took  out  their  frus- 
trations on  each  other  In  scraps.  Some  toot 
out  their  feelings  on  the  camp  faciiltlni, 
breaking  windows  and  causing  other  dam- 
age. Two  hundred  of  the  boys  took  part  In 
a  food  throw-In  In  the  messhall  at  one  camp 

Reports  on  the  living  conditions  and  ru- 
mors ot  all  sorts  and  altercations  reached 
home  to  the  p:irents  who  understandably 
became  alarmed  and  either  sent  money  for 
their  youngster  to  return  home  or  com- 
plained to  their  elected  representatives  to  do 
something  about  the  program. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  had  as- 
signed five  of  Its  men  to  live  one  to  a  camp 
In  the  Salinas  area  to  try  lo  keep  the  lid  on 
the  program  there.  Ot  two  of  these  inter- 
viewed, one.  a  young  man.  admittec  he  didn't 
have  much  patience  with  the  growers  la 
correcting  conditions  In  the  camps  and  was 
taking  boys  down  to  file  complaints  with  the 
local  labor  commissioner. 

According  to  Salinas  Strawberries,  as  ot 
July  20.  a  total  of  83  complaints  had  been 
filed  against  them  before  the  local  labor 
commissioner.  Plhl.  a  relatively  young  mac. 
commented.  "It  looks  like  I'll  be  In  court 
the  rest  of  my  life  over  this  program." 
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Besides  the  complaints  before  the  local 
Li.tor  commission.  Salinas  Strawberries  was 
mrolved  In  a  hassle  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
nieiit  of  Labor  over  the  manner  In  which 
It  IS  paying  the  A-Teams. 

.\ccordlug  to  Plhl.  the  controversy  revolves 
iDout  the  productivity  of  an  average  quali- 
fied farm  worker.  By  Its  records  from  pre- 
nous  years.  Salinas  Strawberries  maintains 
the  productivity  of  the  average  qualified  farm 
worker  in  picking  strawberries  is  li;,  fiats 
per  hour.  On  the  basis  of  81  per  flat,  their 
piece  rate  Is  higher  than  the  $1.40  hourly 
minimum  set  this  year  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Lubor, 

Htwevcr.  Plhl  says  the  Department  of 
LHbor  has  challenged  the  I'i,  flats  per  hour 
as  being  too  high.  The  Department.  Plhl 
said,  eliminated  all  foreign  workers  but  In- 
cluded all  youth  workers  In  establishing  its 
tiiois  lor  productivity  of  the  average,  quall- 
lled  f;irm  worker. 

Plhl  also  pointed  out  that  Salinas  Straw- 
berries was  3  weeks  Into  the  program  before 
receiving  contract  forms.  The  forms  have 
to  be  signed  by  the  A-Team  member,  his 
parents,  his  coach  or  supervisor,  and  the 
employer.  On  those  members  leaving  In  the 
inlti.ll  portion  of  the  program,  Salinas  Straw- 
berries never  had  a  contract.  Of  those  re- 
mcinlug.  they  still  don't  hn\-e  the  contract 
on  many,  because  they  were  sent  to  the 
parents  for  their  signatures  and  haven't  been 
rf'urned. 

The  Bljthe  growers  had  relatively  few 
he:idnches  compared  to  the  Salinas  growers. 
C>mplfllnts  and  ruckuses  were  held  to  a 
minimum  due  to  the  day  and  night  efforts 
ol  local  Farm  Labor  Division  Manager  Jerry 
Smith  and  Blythe  Growers'  Manager  Bar- 
Oiil.i.  both  of  whom  were  determined  their 
area  was  going  to  make  a  good  showing  In 
the  program.  Only  10  percent  of  the  .'V-Te.tm 
members  there  left  before  their  contracts 
wero  up. 

.Stockton  growers,  who  rented  a  good  camp 
trom  a  grower  outside  of  town  and  put  in 
basketball  and  baseball  facilities,  reported 
no  complaints  on  the  camp  or  wnges  paid. 
The  problem  was  trying  to  get  the  growers 
to  use  the  A-Teams.  reports  Scatena.  (A- 
Teams  had  to  be  guaranteed  work  for  thrcc- 
qu.irters  of  the  work  dayj  covered  by  the 
contract.) 

There  had  been  an  influx  of  domestic  farm 
workers  Into  the  Stockton  area  early  this 
summer,  the  growers'  labor  management 
service  president  said.  Growers  were  able 
t'j  get  adult  workers  at  costs  of  si  7.5  per 
hour  including  wages,  transportation  to  the 
lib  and  Insurance  costs.  Consequently,  he 
sj.id.  they  weren't  anxious  to  use  the  A-teams 
at  costs  about  double  that  amount.  But. 
OS  It  turned  out.  the  A-Teams  didn't  like 
the  work  and  left  before  completing  their 
contract. 

IN  StrMMAHY 

Although  bitter  over  the  mishandling  and 
costs  of  the  program,  every  grower  Inter- 
viewed Bald  he  would  hire  youth  again — 
hut  to  a  man.  each  qualified  the  statement 
by  adding  "only  if  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Libor  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  program." 

All  in  all.  the  A-Team  program  In  Cali- 
fornia can  only  be  described  as  a  botch. 
California  agriculture  and  the  Farm  Labor 
Division  have  a  real  Job  on  their  hands  If 
they  are  to  salvage  their  youth  farm  work 
program  for  future  years  after  the  setback 
the  program  received  this  year  at  the  hands 
ot  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  i.s  important  to 
remember  that  the  farmers  had  been 
as.'iureti  that  if  they  cooperated  with  the 
Department  ol  Labor,  followed  the  Sec- 
retary's criteria,  and  then  it  was  stlU 
seen  that  they  needed  foreign  help,  that 
help  would  be  forthcoming.    Secretary 


Wirtz  liad  personally  asstired  that  no 
crops  woiUd  be  lost  for  lack  of  foreign 
labor. 

Each  time  attempts  were  made  hope- 
fully to  cause  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
see  the  error  of  his  plan,  they  were 
greeted  with  new  criteria,  new  condi- 
tions, and  always  the  coercive  threat 
that  if  the  farmers  did  not  accede  to 
these  demands,  the  farmers  would  never 
get  any  foreign  help.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  the  Secretary  was  determined 
to  destroy  the  fanning  industry,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  reckless,  arbitrary  deci- 
sions crowds  my  office  daily.  The 
largest  shipper  of  melons  may  have  to 
go  into  bankruptcy.  The  largest  grower 
of  boysenberries  has  failed  and  .sold  out. 
The  best  known  grower  and  packer  of 
nect.ar  peaches  has  lost  everything  he 
has  spent  30  years  in  developing.  The 
largest  grower  of  tomato  plants  is  in 
desperate  straits — all  due  to  the  lack 
of  fai'mhands  for  harvest — and  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

Now  that  the  peak  of  the  harvest  is 
here,  the  farmers  are  still  being  told  to 
recruit  domestics  at  a  cost  of  over  SlOO 
per  head  for  transportation,  wherever 
they  can  be  found  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  one  Instance,  the  Department 
said  that  the  Dallas  region  had  2,500 
workers  available,  but  after  3  days  of  in- 
tensive recruiting  by  Federal,  State,  and 
private  teams  only  76  workers  had  been 
found.  Only  last  week,  the  farmers  in 
the  Watsonville  area  of  California  were 
told  that  they  should  go  to  Poplar  Bluffs, 
Mo.,  for  650  available  workers.  Re- 
cruiters went  there  and  found  13  peo- 
ple lo  interview,  3  of  them  children,  one 
with  a  broken  arm.  and  2  of  whom  said 
they  could  not  do  the  work,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  grand  total  of  6  workers  was 
hired.  Then  the  teams  went  to  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  where  they  interviewed  17,  of 
whom  14  were  hired  after  3  had  rejected 
themselves.  The  teams  are  still  trying 
to  find  12  more  workers  in  order  to  make 
up  a  32-man  bus.  This  is  not  good 
business. 

In  summary.  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
there  has  been  a  determined  and  ex- 
tremely costly  effort  made  by  all  con- 
cerned, both  Government  and  growers, 
to  implement  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
theories,  and  we  must  finally  come  to 
the  Inevitable  conclusion  that  the  plan 
will  not  work.  Everyone  seems  ready  to 
admit  this  and  to  do  what  can  he  done  to 
repair  the  damage  except  the  Secretary 
himself.  The  San  Diego  Union  of  Sep- 
tember 1  summarized  the  experiment 
very  well,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  made  pan  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob,iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  San  Diego  Union.  Sept.  1.  1985] 
Too  Pew  BRACtaos  in  State — More  Farm 
Losses  Ahe  Feared 
In  a  candid  but  apt  statement  a  California 
farmer  recently  observed  that  officials  seek- 
ing nonexistent  American  labor  for  farm- 
work  would  do  more  good  If  they  went  to 
work  In  the  tomato  flelds  themselves. 

It  Is  a  strong  observation  that  has  Just 
enough  validity  to  make  a  point  worth  not- 
ing. 


The  point  Is  that  In  spite  of  top-level  and 
continuous  efforts  since  cancellation  of  the 
bracero  program,  prematiju-ely  last  December, 
there  still  Is  a  severe  and  serious  shortage  of 
farm  help 

Recruiters  seeking  thousands  of  workers 
throughout  the  Nation  ore  finding  only 
scores  willing  to  work  or  available  for  em- 
ployment. In  the  meantime,  crops  worth 
millions  of  dollars  have  rotted  In  the  fields 
because  there  was  no  help  to  pick  them: 
the  price  of  farm  table  food  has  risen  dra- 
matically, and  even  Mexico  has  been  hurt 
by  losing  the  millions  of  dollars  braceros 
retiuned  to  that  nation  each  year. 

The  situation  Is  still  the  siune  today  as  the 
California  tomato  crop  approaches  peak 
harvest. 

Secretary  ot  Lobor  WlUard  WlrtE  now  has 
belatedly  authorized  a  total  of  18.400  for- 
eign nationals  to  help  harvost  the  late 
tomato  crop.  While  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  it  still  Is  Inadequate  By  knowl- 
edgeable estimates  at  least  23.000  to  25.000 
braceros  are  needed  to  help  harvest  the 
tomato  corps  that  ore  now  on  the  vines. 

The  dictatorial  attitude  ot  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  refusing  to  permit  the  additional 
help,  is  unreasonable  and  beyond  under- 
standing. It  wos  only  last  April  that  the 
Secretary  assured  California  farmers  that  If 
they  planted  tomatoes  he  would  guarantee 
the  necessary  help  to  pick  them. 

On  the  basis  of  his  word.  California 
farmers  planted  116.000  instead  of  the  80.000 
acres  of  tomatoes  they  had  planned.  The 
116.000  acres,  incidentally,  is  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion from  the  143.000  acres  of  tomatoes  the 
previous  year. 

In  spite  of  the  reduced  acreage,  the  labor 
to  harvest  the  vegetable  still  Is  not  available 
and  no  amount  of  oflicial  statements  can  hide 
the  fact. 

The  fact  that  there  are  fewer  braceros 
working  in  the  fields  this  year  is  not  a  matter 
of  pride  if  It  means  that  crops  rot  or  that 
fi.'tners  plant  less  or  move  their  operations 
to  Mexico. 

If  pressure  from  the  farmers,  housewives, 
and  concerned  people  cannot  move  the  ob- 
ftlnnte  Secretary  of  Labor  the  case  mujit  be 
brought    to   the   President   and    Congress. 

As  a  flrst  step,  all  possible  steps  must  be 
taken  to  save  the  remainder  of  this  year's 
crops  in  CaUfomia.  This  will  require  at 
least  several  thousand  additional  braceros 
immediately. 

On  0  longer  range  basis  Congress  should 
Institute  some  modified  form  ot  bracero  pro- 
gram that  assures  U.S.  nationals  who  want 
to  work  In  the  fields  of  first  priority  for  Jobs 
but  does  not  exclude  use  of  American  neigh- 
bors If  they  are  needed. 

Ml'.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
mathematics  produced  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment would  confound  that  most 
extravagant  computer  .system.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  with  pride  that  there  are 
10,000  to  15,000  more  domestics  on  Cali- 
fornia's farms  at  one  point  this  year  tlian 
there  were  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
.^t  the  same  time,  however,  there  were 
40.000  to  50.000  fewer  foreign  workers 
Considering  that  the  Secretary  himself 
admits  that  it  takes  13  domestics  to  re- 
place 10  foreign  workers — and  our 
experience  would  indicate  a  much  higher 
ratio — simple  arithmetic  will  show  that 
our  farmers  are  short  50.000  or  60.000 
workers. 

What  the  Secretar>-'s  figures  do  not 
show  also  is  that  of  the  12.000  to  15.000 
so-called  domestics  newly  on  our  farms 
this  year.  many,  perhaps  all.  are  really 
Mexican  nationals  who  are  permitted  in 
because  of  their  special  preen  cards. 
Nor  do  the  Secretary's  reports  reflect  the 
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fact  that  17  employees  of  the  employ- 
ment office,  which  Is  responsible  for  com- 
piling figures  on  farm  placement,  have 
either  resigned,  been  disml&sed.  or  fired 
because  of  admitted  padding  of  their 
figures.  This  is  a  scandalous  situation, 
the  full  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
uncovered.  I  understand. 

For  a  moment.  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize the  direct  losses  I  have  already 
mentioned:  S15  million  in  tomatoes.  $10 
million  in  strawberries.  SIO  million  in 
asparagus,  and  S2  million  in  citrus. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  obtain  figures 
on  melons,  brussels  sprouts,  lettuce. 
peaches,  pears,  prapes,  pickles,  olives. 
onions,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  specialty 
crops,  but  I  assure  you  that  the  cost  will 
be  very  staggering  indeed. 

I  ask  permi'-sion  at  this  point  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Sa- 
lina.=;  Strawberries,  dated  Au^st  24, 
1965.  the  article  from  the  September 
1.965.  California  Farm  Bureau  Monthly 
concerning  asparagus  losses,  and  a  tele- 
gram to  me  dated  September  9.  1965, 
from  Jack  B'as,  of  the  Grower.  Shipper. 
Vecetable  A.ssociation  in  Salmas. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter, 
article,  and  telegram  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Salinas  Strawbeeries. 
Salinaa.  Cati/..  August  24.  1965. 
Hon.  Qhorgk  MrRPHY. 
VS.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sekatob  Mprpht  :  I  think  the  follow- 
ing statements  will  be  Indicative  of  what  can 
happen  to  the  tomato  Industry  In  California 
lor  1965. 

Following.  In  brief,  are  the  facts  from  Sa- 
linos  Strawberries  balance  sheet  and  P.  &  L. 
lis  of  June  30.  1B6S: 
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rurrcnt  assPH- ..]    fi  2S3. 165.  (Kl      $1. 22S.  77;.  S.1 

Current  llabllittes I    si.  OKI.  942. 23  S516.  J31. 09 

Sales:  I  ' 

Frerzpr.- I    »1.5M.ri0.2l       82, 151. Mr.  00 

Fresh...- I    S3,3S0i2M0«l    SI,  17S.308.04 

TotuUojM I  S4.04I.9S4.30  $3. 2W.. .W2. IH 

Net  Income >7S2.4-.9..'iO  ,  ($96,860.47) 

Coot  per  iviunfl  (all 

costscicoiit  (i.A  A.)  ».13-0  I  S.17S0 
Harvpstinc  lat>or 

'onl5)._ 1  8.0831  [  J,  lOi; 

Profluctlon.  in  pounds:'  i  ' 

Vrvfm I         H,Sri21(l  10.9(13.623 

>rcsll „|         18,815.669  4,442,046 

Total '         35,I27,8»5  1J.404.6«8 

It  Is  evident  from  these  figures  that  10  mil- 
lion pounds  of  strawberries  went  to  pay  for 
sociological  experiments  for  the  unemployed, 
and  also  In  the  complete  unconcern  bv  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  growers  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  presented  documented  proof  of  need 
for  supplemental  help  and  were  granted  that 
help— i  weeks  too  late. 

Those  10  mliUon  pounds  should  have  made 
12  million  pint  baskets  of  berries  which  In 
turn  should  have  fed  24  to  30  million  school 
children  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning. 

However,  they  went  to  rot  In  the  field. 
How  much  were  they  worth  retail?  Prob- 
ably 50  cents  per  pint  In  your  supermarket 
in  the  spring.  This  Is  $6  million  of  gross 
revenue  loss  in  the  economy  by  one  grower. 

I  am  appalled  at  what  can  happen  to  the 
tomato  industry  If  they  are  treated  na  we 
were. 


Perhaps  a  beet  seller  sequel  to  "Six  Days 
In  May  will  be  written  called  "Thirty  Days 
In  September."  It  could  depict  the  collapse 
of  an  entire  industry  due  to  the  whims  of 
somebody  either  in.  or  behind,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

I  hope  this  Information  can  be  of  some 
use  to  you. 

Best  regards. 

Tom  McNamar*. 

I  Prom  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Monthly) 
lNADEi3t7An  Supply  of  Labor  This  Year 
Cripples  Asparagus  Indcstkt 
(By  Betty  Yateri 
Thl!    years    Inadequate    supply    of    labor 
dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  the  asparagus  in- 
dustry In  this  State  regardless  of  what  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  says  about  there  having 
been  "no  serious  shortages"  of  labor  and  only 
"some  small  crop  losses"  thus  tar  this  year  In 
California. 

Harvested  asparagus  acreage  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Delta  area  was  ap- 
proximately 41.000  acres  this  venr  comoared 
to  58,000  harvested  in  1964.  On  the  41.000 
acres,  growers  harvested  an  average  of  be- 
tween 35  and  40  percent  of  the  yield. 

This  year's  pack  of  white  asparagus,  which 
accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  crop  annually, 
was  less  than  half  that  of  last  year.  This 
represents  a  minimum  loss  of  $6.7  million  to 
growers  on  white  asparagus  alone. 

Such  acreage  and  dollar  losses  cannot  be 
passed  off  as  small. 

The  California  Asparagus  Growers'  Associ- 
ation, with  headquarters  In  Stockton,  has 
]u.n  completed  an  Initial  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  the  1965  season  which  brought 
out  the  above  figures. 

In  expanding  on  the  loss.  Association 
Manager  Bill  DePaoU  points  out  that  aspar- 
agus beds  don't  start  producing  at  their  max- 
Imimi  until  their  third  year.  Some  bees  will 
remain  top  producers  up  to  10  or  12  years,  he 
said.  In  order  to  keep  the  harvested  acreage 
at  about  60,000  high  yielding  acres,  the  grow- 
ers In  the  past  have  ripped  out  and  replanted 
between  4.000  and  5.000  acres  of  older  beds 
annually. 

However,  with  the  outlook  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  labor  what  It  was  In  late  1PG4,  De- 
PaoU stated  that  an  association-conducted 
survey  shows  that  growers  plowed  out  10,263 
acres  last  year  and  this  acreage  Included 
many  beds  which  were  good  producers. 

This  brought  the  acreage  to  be  harvested 
In  1965  down  to  41.000  acres.  Out  of  the 
41,000  acres,  more  than  16,000  went  to  farn 
or  was  either  chopped,  disced  or  rerldged  In 
hopes  of  receiving  labor  and  was  lost,  the 
association  manager  stated.  During  the  1965 
season  about  12,000  acres  of  white  asparagus 
was  harvested  where  normally  24,000  acres  of 
white  Is  harvested.  And  of  that  harvested, 
growers  were  able  to  get  off  about  35  to  40 
percent  of  the  yield. 

"Not  only  that,  but  growers  are  wondering 
how  much  they  have  damaged  the  remaining 
beds,"  DePaoU  pointed  out.  "Asparagus  Is 
never  disced  buck  after  It  has  once  gone  to 
fern.  However,  with  the  Inadequate  labor 
supply  they  had  this  year,  the  growers  Just 
couldn't  keep  up  wltJi  the  grass.  It  kept 
getting  away  from  them  and  going  to  fern. 
In  a  desperate  effort  to  try  to  salvage  Just  a 
little  more  of  the  crop  and  cut  losses,  grow- 
ers were  forced  Into  the  position  of  discing 
down  asparagus  which  was  well  Into  the  fern 
stage.  We  don't  know  how  this  is  going  to 
affect  the  plants — It  could  materially  reduce 
the  yield  In  commg  years.  Some  of  the  fields 
Icok  pretty  sick  right  now." 

Continuing,  DePaoU  said  that  because  of 
the  400  percent  above  normal  plowout  last 
year,  the  projected  plowout  for  this  year  was 
expected  to  be  on  the  low  side.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  losses  Incurred  during  this  year's 
harvest  season,  DePaoU  stated  that  a  grower 


survey  Just  completed  places  this  year's  nlr^ 
out  at  a  total  of  13,000  additional  acr»J' 
an  accumulated  total  of  28.263  acres  foTil;' 
1964  and  1965.  '*'' 

"We're  going  into  the  1966  season  mth 
about  30.000  acres— slightly  over  half  thi 
normal  acreage  of  this  crop,"  DePaoU  smi 
and  sadly  added,  "It  Is  a  crop  for  which  ther! 
is  market  demand.  West  Germany  wants  at 
the  canned  white  asparagus  we  can  ihiu 
her."  " 

LABOR  AVAILABLE  WAS  COSTLY 

The  asparagus  growers  not  only  were  cor 
fronted  with  severe  labor  shortages,  but  thel- 
costs  In  using  the  labor  that  was  avallabit 
this  year  were  very  high,  reports  Nat  Scatens 
president  of  the  Stockton  Growers  Orouo 
Inc..  a  labor  management  organization  whl(iji 
serves  many  asparagus  growers  In  the  jre. 
Growers'  labor  costs  In  harvesting  thl. 
year  came  close  to  doubling  those  of  a  ye^- 
ago,  Scatena  said.  The  people  available  were 
Inexperienced  and  required  additional  super 
vision,  their  productivity  was  poor,  and  thf 
grower  had  to  guarantee  a  minimum  of  $i  40 
per  hour.  The  attrition  rate  on  these  worn- 
ers  was  extreme. 

"The  growers  made  every  possible  effort  to 
find  labor  and  tried  everything  that  came 
along."  the  farm  labor  service  president 
stated.  ; 

Last  year  4,013  broceros  were  used  In  the 
hanest.  This  past  season  only  981  foreiec 
workers  were  allowed  to  harvest  asparagus 

Among  the  persons  hired  this  vear  wen 
day-haul  workers;  Intrastate  domestics  rt- 
cnilted  from  Sacramento,  Delano,  aiM 
Bakcr.sfield:  and  Interstate  domestics  (bott 
adult  and  youth  groups)  from  Montana 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  on  which  Hit 
growers  footed  the  transportation  costs. 

The  average  number  of  man-work-davs  pf- 
indlvldual  on  the  Intrastate  workers  wts 
2.7,  To  cite  Just  a  couple  of  the  Stockt(]r. 
Growers  Group's  experiences  with  these  mer. 
on  M.irch  17.  15  men  were  received,  on  March 
22  only  3  remained.  These  depan«! 
March  2S.  Another  group — this  one  of  ?i 
workers — was  received  March  20.  On  Mard: 
25.  Just  one  remained. 

On  their  Interstate  recruiting,  Scatena 
said  on  April  3.  68  American  Indians  of  the 
Crow  Tribe  from  Billings.  Mont,  weit 
recruited  and  brought  to  Stockton  at  a  tram- 
portatlon  cost  of  $2,904.50.  Because  their 
deportment  during  nonworklng  hours  was 
unacceptable  to  tlie  nelghbo.-hood,  on  April 
13  the  growers  had  to  return  those  renmlnliiE 
at  a  transportation  cost  of  $2,316. 

April  16.  72  Sioux  Indians  from  Nebr    ' 
arrived  on  which  the  growers  picked 
$3,620    transportation    bill.      An    nddi-.i 
group  of  36  arrived  on  April  20  with  a  trji.i- 
portatlon  cost  of  $1,760;    and   the  final  in- 
crement of  10  Sioux  arrived  May  15  at  a  coft 
of  $479.     The  personal  and  work  habits  of 
the  Sioux  were  no  better  than  those  of  the 
Crow,  Scateno  asserted.    Voluntary  attrition 
was  swift,  however,  and  as  of  June  15,  Just 
one   Sioux  remained  and   was   working,  lie 
added. 

One  adult  group  of  domestics  (37)  »'ss 
recruited  from  Muskogee,  Okla,  Of  this 
group,  6  departed  without  working  at  all. 
3  departed  after  1  day's  work;  2  departed  the 
following  day;  6  departed  after  3  days'  work; 
and  after  6  days  work,  only  14  remained,  t: 
addition,  Scatena  commented,  Incobric-t'.' 
contributed  to  some  no-work  days. 

Trying  to  harvest  with  this  type  labor 
force  was  bedlam.  The  harvest  norm.ill> 
lasts  120  days  and  starts  In  mld-Pebru.irT 
However,  the  asparagus  has  to  be  cut  every 
day  or  two  during  this  period  which  means 
the  growers  must  have  a  stable  labor  force 
Losses  of  asparagus  became  so  great  'ha; 
finally  In  mid-May  the  US.  Department  of 
Labor   allowed    the    asparagus    growers   'lie 
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..se  of  481  Japanese  nationals  already  in  the 
state  and  gave  Its  permission  to  Import  500 
Mexican  nationals.  (Growers  records  at  the 
jme  showed  a  need  for  2,000  supplemental 
sorkers.l 

It  wasn't  quite  as  easy  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements to  bring  In  the  Mexican  natlon- 
jls  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  contended 
;•  would  be.  By  the  time  the  nationals  did 
arrive  in  Stockton,  In  many  Instances  It 
*ft5  Just  too  late — the  grass  was  too  far 
along  In  the  fern  stage  to  be  brought  back. 

However,  since  the  growers  had  contracted 
for  the  nationals,  they  had  to  take  them  and 
provide  work.  One  of  the  growers  Inter- 
viewed— Joe  Cechlnl,  who  with  his  three 
tjrothers  started  the  season  with  1,500  acres 
of  asparagus^sald  they  had  an  out-of-pocket 
;oss  of  $50,000  this  year.  Some  of  this  was 
accumulated  by  trying  to  use  taraceros  after 
'lie  asparagus  was  too  far  gone,  he  said. 

CANNERS    AND    CANNERY    WORKERS    LOST 

Besides  growers'  losses,  the  canneries,  their 
workers  and  suppliers  lost  money  this  year 
seMUse  of  the  lack  of  asparagus  to  process. 
Trl-Valley  Growers,  a  growers'  cooperative, 
reported  deliveries  of  asparagus  down  this 
year  to  less  than  half  that  of  1964.  Accord- 
leg  to  Philip  N.  Mark.  Trl-Valley  vice  presi- 
dent, this  resulted  In  Income  losses  to  work- 
ers, members,  and  suppliers  of  Sl.372,000. 

A  breakdown  of  these  losses  shows: 

1.  Cannery  workers  lost  $232,000  In  wages, 
contract  benefits,  and  payroll  tax  contribu- 
tions. 

2.  Raw-product  payments  to  growers  were 
reduced  $666,000. 

3.  Purchases  of  cans  were  cut  by  $183,000. 

4.  Purchases  of  shipping  cartons  and 
labels  were  reduced  by  $35,000. 

5.  Purchases  of  Incidental  goods  and  serv- 
ices were  cut  back  by  $36,000  from  1964 
levels. 

6.  Losses  to  Trl-Valley  and  Its  members 
as  a  result  of  the  cutback  were  calculated 
St  $220,000.  This  amount  would  have  been 
available  to  pay  overhead  charges  and  re- 
turns to  members  had  this  year's  pack 
equaled  last  year's. 

A  field  representative  of  another  canner 
reported  that  his  cannery  operated  two  8- 
hour  and  one  4-hour  shifts  per  day  last  year 
during  the  asparagus  pack.  This  year,  be- 
cause they  couldn't  get  the  raw  product, 
they  were  down  to  one  shift  per  day — aver- 
agUig  between  6  and  7  bom's. 

On  the  basis  of  sMtlstlca  acciunulated, 
the  California  asparagus  growers  estimate 
the  loss  to  the  economy  resulting  from  the 
reduced  asparagus  harvest  this  year  will 
mount  to  well  over  $30  million. 

GROWERS'    REACTION 

As  to  the  future,  the  asparagus  growers 
are  waiting  to  see  how  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
handles  the  tomato  harvest.  If  the  tomato 
growers  get  adequate  labor  supplies,  nspiU'a- 
gus  growers  interviewed  say  they  probably 
«11  try  to  harvest  again  next  year.  It  the 
tomato  growers  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the 
asparagus  growers  experienced  earlier  this 
year,  the  grass  men  say  they  will  plow  out 
additional  acreages  and  get  by  the  best  they 
can  until  the  crash  program  now  underway 
gets  a  mechanical  harvester  Into  the  fields. 


S.\LINAS    Calip., 
September  9.  19SS. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senrxte  Office  Building. 
Vfa.fhington,  D.C: 

Wish  to  inform  you  present  condition 
vegetable  crops.  Tomato  harvest  northern 
California  greatly  curtailed  due  lack  of  har- 
vesting workers.  Some  cannery  employees 
harvesting  In  morning  In  order  cannery  can 
operate  In  afternoon  Estimated  tomato  loss 
presently  25  percent.    Slowness  Department 


of  Labor  certifying  Mexican  nationals 
caused  great  deal  this  loss.  Original  cer- 
tification for  tomatoes  northern  California 
8,000.  Before  these  workers  could  be  re- 
cruited from  Mexico,  Department  of  Labor 
Increased  certification.  Although  Mexico  has 
cooperated  fully  and  expedited  recruitment 
orders  for  first  8.000  workers  will  not  be 
filled  untu  September  11.  Before  growers 
can  receive  their  Inadequate  allocation  to- 
mato loss  will  be  at  least  35  percent.  Central 
coastal  area  California  provides  large  percent- 
age fresh  market  tomatoes  this  time  of  year. 
Tomato  growers  furnishing  fresh  market  pro- 
duction down  40  percent  due  to  lack  of 
harvest  workers.  First  Mexican  nctlonal  ar- 
riving presently  earning  $30  to  $40  a  day 
which  proves  rate  of  pay  very  adequate. 
Growers  Farm  Labor  Assoclotion  received 
certification  from  California  Department  of 
Employment  for  050  tomato  workers  and  1.000 
strawberry  workers  on  August  27.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  approved  only  571  tomato 
workers.  We  will  not  receive  any  of  these 
workers  untU  September  12  due  to  recruiting 
procedures  In  Mexico.  Strawberry  harvest 
reaching  peak  of  fall  crop.  Central  CalUor- 
nla  needs  at  least  1,500  workers.  September 
8  Department  of  Labor  approved  transfer 
500  Japanese  and  61  Filipinos  for  strawberries 
taking  them  away  from  pickle  and  tomato 
harvest  In  Stockton  area  which  is  also  suf- 
fering. We  are  more  than  pleased  to  re- 
ceive these  workers,  however,  less  than  half 
number  required.  Brussels  sprouts  growers 
central  coast  area  produce  90  percent  of  brus- 
sels sprouts  for  Nation.  They  are  In  need 
of  650  harvesters.  Have  not  received  cer- 
tification for  any,  resulting  early  crop  loss. 
Other  growers  vegetables  such  as  cauliflower, 
celery,  carrots,  lettuce,  struggling  with  In- 
adequate harvest  crews  which  Is  causing  cur- 
tailed work  union  employees  on  packing 
sheds.  We  predict  that  with  tremendous 
losses  this  year,  acreage  next  year  will  be 
greatly  curtailed  resulting  Increased  con- 
sumer cost.  Presently  price  fresh  tomatoes 
shipping  point  $5  which  Is  at  least  double 
normal  price,  causing  consumers  to  pay  un- 
warranted high  prices.  Apparently  Cali- 
fornia grower  Is  forgotten  man. 

Jack  E.  Bias. 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Grower  Shipper  Vegetable. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  An  aiticlc  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  September  3 
quotes  a  high  Teamster  official  as  saying : 

Between  12,000  and  20,000  members  of  our 
union  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  this 
summer  by  a  decrease  in  farm  production 
■  •  •  many  growers  reduced  their  acreage  In 
fear  that  they  would  be  unable  to  get  their 
crops  harvested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  It  would  seem  that  the  figures 
of  ihe  Teamsters  Union  and  of  Secretai-y 
Wiitz  are  somewhat  in  disagreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cankeby    Unionist    Says:   "Bracero    Ct;rbs 

Cost  Jobs" 

(By  Ray  ChrUtlansen) 

For  every  bracero  requested  by  a  Calif onua 
grower  and  rejected  by  the  US  Department 
of  Labor,  a  California  cannery  worker  has 
lost  his  job. 

"Between  12.000  and  20,000  members  of  our 
union  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  this 
EUnuner  by  a  decrease  In  farm  production," 
It  was  reported  yesterday  by  Peter  Andrade, 
chairman  of  the  Teamsters'  Western  Cannery 


"Many  growers  reduced  their  acreage  in 
fear  that  they  would  be  unable  to  gel  their 
crops  harvested,"  he  explained. 

"Some  of  these  and  others  who  actually 
expanded  theU-  acreage  this  year  were  un- 
able to  harvest  more  than  a  fraction  of  their 
crops. 

"With  a  shortage  of  field  laborers,  we  don't 
know  how  we're  going  to  come  out  in  the 
tomato  harvest." 

SIXTY   thousand  ACRES    LETT 

Andrade.  a  Teamster  International  orga- 
nizer, said  there  were  116,000  acres  planted 
to  tomatoes  in  California  this  year. 

"Between  24,000  and  25.000  acres  may  be 
harvested  by  machine,  and  30.000  acres  by 
the  Mexicans  who  have  been  permitted  to 
come  in."  he  said.  "That  leaves  some  60,000 
acres  to  be  harvested  by  domestic  labor." 

Andrade  pointed  out  that  the  Teamsters 
Union  had  recommended  a  gradual  phaseout 
of  the  bracero  progr.am  and  had  opposed  the 
abrupt  termination  voted  by  Congress. 

DOW.N*   4  0   PERCENT 

A  spokesman  for  the  California  Processors 
&  Growers  Association  said : 

"We  estimate  that  the  tomato  pack  will 
be  down  40  percent  this  year.  You  can  Imag- 
ine the  seriousness  of  this  loss  In  wages 
when  you  realize  that  the  tomato  pack  repre- 
sents 70  percent  of  the  farm  products  proc- 
essed in  California  canneries." 

The  State  Department  reported  yesterday 
that  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  14,0(X) 
additional  tomato  pickers  In  northern  Call- 
fornia. 

The  Department  aI.so  reported  that  north- 
ern California  growers,  at  the  end  of  August, 
were  employing  149.480  seasonal  domestic 
( American )  workers  and  520  roreigners.  com- 
pared with  142.780  seasonal  domestic  workers 
and  44,590  foreigners  last  year. 

BIO  NUMBER  LOST 

But  the  total  number  of  farmers,  unpaid 
family  workers,  regular  employees  and  sea- 
sonal workers  employed  m  agriculture  last 
week  was  only  282.810 — down  a  whoppmg 
38.000  from  August  of  1964. 

In  other  words,  a  44.000  reduction  in  the 
number  of  broceros  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  6,700  farm  Jobs  for  Americans  and  the  loss 
of  more  than  12,000  Jobs  tor  California  can- 
nery workers,  truckdrlvers,  container  em- 
ployees and  others. 

Les  Hubbard,  spokesman  for  the  Council 
of  California  Growers,  said  the  38,000  Job  loss 
figure,  of  course,  did  not  include  employment 
losses  in  such  allied  Industries  as  trucking, 
containers  and  freezing- 
Mr.  MURPHY.  It  is.  in  short,  a  simple 
demonstrable  fact  that  Mr.  Wirtz'  ex- 
periment to  increase  domestic  employ- 
ment on  our  farms  has  been  a  terrible. 
costly  failure  and  that,  in  fact,  by  de- 
stroying agricultural  production,  he  has 
reduced  jobs  in  California  this  year. 
With  l'/:i  million  jobs  in  California  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture,  the  potential 
mischief  which  could  be  caused  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Secretai-j-'s  policies  is 
horrifying.  The  Secretary  has  also 
added  to  the  age-old  problem  of  illegal 
entry  into  California  from  Mexico,  the 
full  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
assessed.  I  do  have  a  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  indicating  a  50- 
perccnt  Increase  in  the  number  of  so- 
called  wetbacks  who  have  been  returned 
to  Mexico  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  bs 

follows: 

U".3.  Department  of  Jostice.  Im- 
migration   AND    NaTCRALXZATION 

SrR^^CE. 

WasliiTigton.  DC,  September  1. 1965. 
Hon.  George  Murpht. 
US.  Senate. 
Wasfiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mttepht:  In  response  to  your 
recent  letter,  control  of  the  Mexican  border 
has  become  more  difficult  in  recent  months. 
The  number  or  deportable  Mexican  aliens 
found  along  the  Mexican  border  during  the 
period  January  1.  1966,  to  June  30,  196.5,  was 
30.623  compared  to  19.474  during  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless  the 
Service  has  been  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion and  control  of  the  border  is  being 
maintained. 

The  1966  fiscal  year  budget  contains  no  ad- 
ditional funds  or  positions  for  this  purpose 
and  no  additional  funds  or  positions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  Included  in  the  1967  ILscal  year 
budget. 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  F.  Fasrell. 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  many  of  our  farmers  have  given  up 
trying  to  exist  under  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  have  already  moved  to  Mex- 
ico— never  to  come  back,  taking  with 
them  badly  needed  jobs  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  payrolls.  This,  of  course,  has 
a  bad  effect  on  the  bnlance-of-payments 
situation  which  has  been  so  much'  dis- 
cussed in  this  Chamber. 

I  submit  that  if  I  had  not  seen  it  I 
would  never  have  believed  it.  Millions  of 
tons  of  tomatoes,  strawberries,  asparagus 
rotting  for  want  of  hands  to  hai-vest  it. 
There  was  no  question  of  wages.  Mr. 
President.  A  good  man  can  earn  S20 
to  S40  a  day  on  our  farms  today.  There 
was  no  question  of  willingness  of  the 
growers  to  cooperate.  They  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  an  experiment  they 
knew  would  not  work  simply  because 
they  were  afraid  of  reprisals  if  they  did 
not  go  alone.  Many  farmers  had  been 
assured  on  the  word  of  the  Secretary 
himself  that  there  would  be  no  labor 
shortage  in  tomatoes— "go  ahead  and 
plant"  they  were  told,  and  when  they 
needed  25.000  workers  for  the  harvest  the 
Secretary  grudgingly  permitted  only 
8.000  at  first  and  then  later  on  when  the 
pres.sure  of  politics  entered  the  picture 
he  added  another  10.400  workers — and 
those.  I  might  point  out.  are  not  yet  in 
California— another  case  of  "too  little, 
tco  late" — so  that  one  county  has  already 
lost  almost  half  of  Its  entire  tomato  crop. 
And  now.  the  worst  news  of  all.  We 
come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
this  fall  and  winter  the  housewives 
of  America  will  have  to  pay  for  this 
unfortunate  blunder  everj-  time  they  go 
to  the  market.  The  blunder  is  too  big  to 
be  hidden,  too  important  to  be  Ig- 
nored, and  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  watched  with 
dismay  the  experiment  and  I  feel  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  and  return 
the  control  of  supplemental  foreign  labor 
to  oJIlcials  who  know  the  facts  of  agri- 
culture and  are  willing  and  able  to  assess 
the  situation  properly.     As  the  dlstin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Florida  has  so  well 
stated,  this  is  a  problem  of  agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  knowledge  to 
get  the  job  done  properly.  I.  therefore, 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues — on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — not  just  the  Senators  from 
the  29  States  who  use  foreign  labor — 
but  those  from  all  States  in  the  Union — 
because  we  all  represent  housewives  and, 
most  of  all.  we  all  want  to  do  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation,  and  I 
do  not  believe  an  objective  analysis  of 
this  years  events  can  leave  any  doubt 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  is 
to  be  served  by  the  retention  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
and  a  negative  vote  on  the  amendment 
entered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  20  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Bass  amendment  to  strike  out 
section  706  of  the  pending  bill  will  be 
defeated. 

When  I  first  began  corresponding  with 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  on  this  prob- 
lem back  in  March,  the  Secretary  ^was 
confident  he  could  recruit  enough  dorf5B»- 
tic  workers  to  harvest  the  crops  both  on 
the  west  and  east  coasts  without  admit- 
ting any  of  the  Mexican  and  offshore 
pickers  who  formerly  were  brought  in 
under  the  bracero  program. 

But  since  that  time  the  Secretary  has 
had  to  break  down  and  admit  tlie  failure 
of  his  domestic  recruiting  program  in 
several  instances. 

First,  he  agreed  to  let  California  bring 
in  about  2.500  Mexicans  to  try  to  save 
the  strawberry  and  asparagus  crops,  and 
I  am  informed  that  he  has  more  recently 
authorized  a  much  larger  number  to  pick 
tomatoes.  Later  he  agreed  to  let  about 
700  Canadians  cross  the  line  to  pick  ap- 
ples in  New  England. 

Similarly,  in  Virginia,  the  Labor  De- 
partment started  out  on  the  assumption 
that  it  could  find  enough  domestic  un- 
employed in  surrounding  States  to  pick 
apples  now  ready  to  be  harvested.  But 
last  Friday  the  Department  again  ad- 
mitted failure  by  authorizing  the  impor- 
tation of  300  foreign  workers  for  the 
Shenandoah  apple  crop. 

Although  there  are  about  600  domes- 
tic apple  pickers  now  in  Virginia  from 
other  SoutJiern  States,  they  are  reported 
to  be  not  too  happy  with  the  life  of  an 
apple  picker,  and.  from  what  I  hear,  they 
are  not  very  proficient  at  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents,  who  knows  something 
about  the  problem  and  who  wrote  me  as 
follows: 

I  have  followed  In  the  newspapers  your  ef- 
forts to  secure  an  adequate  picking  force  for 
Virginia  apples.  The  Secret.'iry  of  Labor  may 
say  that  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  leara  how  to  pick  apples,  but  you  can't 
teach  old  dogs  new  trlclss.  and  the  so-called 
pickers  I  saw  were  too  old  ever  to  lenrn. 

They  were  averaging  20  bushels  a  day. 
Good  pickers  can  average  up  to  150  bushels 
a  day.  At  the  going  rate  of  15  cents  a  bushel, 
these  pickers  pick  a3  worth  in  8  hours,  for 
which  we  have  to  pay  them  at  81.15  an  hour. 
a  total  of  O.20.  so  we  are  losing  at  the  rate 
of  S6.20  a  day.  No  doubt,  in  due  course. 
,  these  figures  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the 
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County    Fruit    Growers'   As.w)cu. 


In  his  first  letter  to  me  on  March  a 

Mr.  Wirtz  said:  ' 

We  are  convinced  that  domestic  worKen 

will  work  In  agriculture  If  satisfactory  wa«« 

and  working  conditions  are  provided. 

Wliat  this  apparently  means  is  that  the 
Labor  Department  may  be  able  to  induce 
enough  domestic  imemployed  to  go  out 
into  the  country  and  do  harvesting  work 
for  which  they  have  no  experience,  if  the 
growers  will  sustain  the  loss  resultfag 
from  their  lack  of  training. 

I  should  like  also  to  read  part  of  a 
letter  Delmer  Robinson.  Jr.,  chairman  oi 
the  Virginia  State  Apple  Commission 
wTote  to  President  Johnson  last  March 
He  wrote  as  follows : 

Canadian  apples  come  Into  our  coualry 
picked  by  foreign  workers  to  compete  with 
our  apples.  Mexican  onions  and  strawber- 
ries picked  by  foreign  workers  are  available 
now  to  American  consumers.  Bananas  mid 
meat  grown  by  foreign  workers  arrive  dsUy 
at  our  ports  to  compete  with  American-grown 
products. 

Promoters  bring  In  entertainers,  sucli  a!i 
the  Beatles,  and  movie  and  stage  actors  from 
foreign  countries  to  work  where  Americins 
are  available.  Foreigners  poptUate  our  ma- 
jor league  baseball  and  hockey  teams.  Many 
Jockeys  on  our  major  race  tracks  are  from 
other  lands. 

These  people  are  applauded  for  their  work. 
They  take  mUlions  of  dollars  out  of  our  land 
Yet  arc  they  any  better  for  America  thaa 
the  mundane  apple  picker,  cane  cutter,  or 
vegetable  worker  who  is  also  an  expert  la 
his  field? 

We  all  know  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  exodus  of  workers  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities,  and  this  has  occurred 
in  Virginia  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

One  large  apple  producer  informed  ir.e 
that,  according  to  Census  data,  the  num- 
ber of  farmworkers  in  Virginia  declined 
more  than  44  percent  dui-ing  the  decade 
ending  in  1960.  This  producer  estimated 
that  in  the  past  5  years  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  at  least  an  additional  25 
percent. 

On  March  18.  I  sent  Secretaiy  Wirtz 
an  editorial  which  pointed  out  that  for 
years  40  percent  of  Virginia  fruit  has 
been  hai-vested  by  off-shore  Baiiamians;  ) 
that  1.000  Bahamians  were  employed  last  / 
season  to  harvest  apples  in  just  two  Vir- 
ginia counties  of  Frederick  and  Clarke. 
and  the  adjoining  West  Virginia  county 
of  Jefferson.  The  editorial  also  pointed 
out  that  it  would  take  4.000  unskilled  do- 
mestic workers  to  do  the  same  job.  and. 
of  course.  4,000  domestic  workers  in  that 
area  are  not  available. 

On  August  25.  I  forwarded  to  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  the  estimate  of  Charles  S. 
Toan,  executive  secretary  of  the  Fred- 
erick County  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
that  Virginia  would  need  5,000  workers 
to  harvest  the  current  crop.  In  that 
letter  I  said  to  the  Secretary: 

Since  your  present  lop  estimate  of  the 
number  of  apple  harvesters  that  you  can 
bring  into  Virginia  is  only  500.  why  can't  you 
now  authorize  Virginia  growers  to  bring  in 
up  to  2,500  foreign  apple  pickers?  That  will 
still  leave  a  demand  for  five  times  as  many 
domestic  pickers  as  I  think  you  wlU  be  able 
to   furnish.    The  picking  season  for  some 
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types  in  Virginia  will  commence  in  early 
3^'ptember.  and  It  takes  about  2  weeks  to 
jiaHe  the  necessary  arrangements  to  import 
fforltcrs  from  Jamaica  er  other  off-shore  is- 
Isnds. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  at  slake  in  a  labor 
movement  experiment  which  lias  not  panned 
out  In  other  areas  and  which  is  not  going  to 
p.in  out  in  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  or  any 
other  apple  State  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  see  from  Mr. 
loan's  estimate  that  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  to  let  us  bring  In  300  is  another 
case  of  too  little  and  too  late. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  J.  Eldred 
Hill.  Jr..  commissioner  of  the  Virginia 
Employment  Commission,  that  his  ofBce 
made  a  final  request  for  a  total  of  900  off- 
shore workers  on  a  staggered  basis,  of 
which  300  have  been  approved.  Virginia 
will  need  350  more  on  September  18,  so 
they  can  go  to  work  on  September  20. 
We  wiU  need  250  more  as  the  crop  in- 
creases, on  September  25  to  go  to  work  on 
September  27. 

These  estimates  assume  that  the  do- 
mestic workers  who  have  promised  to 
come  through  our  State  recruitment 
show  up.  The  Labor  Department  has 
promised  to  review  Virginia's  situation 
toward  the  end  of  this  week,  but  that 
would  be  too  late.  The  Department 
should  be  reviewing  it  now  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  the  next  group  of  250  on  lime. 

Virginia  needs  almost  1.000  off-shore 
workers  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this:  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing in  the  matter  of  furnishing  the  tech- 
nical advice  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  foreign  workers  needed  to  harvest  row- 
crops  and  fruit  in  this  country. 

The  Senate  ought  to  defeat  the  motion 
of  Senator  Bass,  of  Tennessee,  and 
thereby  keep  In  the  bill  the  committee 
provision  sponsored  by  Senator  Holland, 
of  Florida,  transferring  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  jurisdiction  over 
the  number  of  farmworkers  to  be  im- 
ported for  this  seasonal  work. 

This  is  a  logical  transfer  of  authority 
because  Agriculture  deals  with  fai-m 
problems,  while  the  Labor  Department 
deals  with  industrial  problems. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  an  industrial 
worker  would  be  just  as  good  on  a  farm, 
or  that  an  unemployed  city  boy  who  has 
never  had  any  experience  in  anything 
can  be  any  good  as  a  farmworker,  just 
has  never  done  any  farmwork. 

Successful  farms  are  not  operated  by 
men  without  brains;  Eucces.^ful  farm- 
work  is  not  done  by  men  without  train- 
ing. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
close  to  the  growers  of  fruit  through  the 
operation  of  our  land-grant  colleges,  our 
extension  service,  our  county  agents,  and 
our  crop  reporting  service. 

.All  these  services  are  Government 
workers,  just  as  are  the  workers  in  the 
Elepartment  of  Labor,  but  they  have 
dealt  with  farm  problems  and  have  been 
trained  to  do  that  type  of  work.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  do  the  necessary  Job 
for  one-tenth  of  what  it  has  cost  to  do 
an  inefficient  job  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 
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Since  this  was  a  new  activity  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  it  asked  for  a 
budget  in  this  current  year  to  recruit 
workers  of  S40  million.  To  me  that  was 
simply  an  astounding  amount  to  recruit 
workers  to  harvest  citrus  fniits  in  Flor- 
ida: row  crops,  lemons,  dales,  and  toma- 
toes in  California,  and  apples  in  New- 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

But  was  that  enough?  It  certainly 
was  not.  We  have  recently  passed  a  bill, 
when  the  budget  year  is  only  2'2  months 
old.  giving  the  Department  of  Labor  an 
additional  SI. 7  million  for  this  work.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  early  next  year 
the  Department  will  not  ask  for  another 
large  supplemental  appropriation,  un- 
less, of  course,  we  transfer  this  function 
to  Agriculture. 

And.  to  me.  another  astounding  fact  is 
that  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  under  consideration  the  request 
for  a  supplemental  amount  of  $1.9  mil- 
lion— which  was  cut  to  S1.7  million — to 
locate  the  unemployed  in  one  section  and 
transfer  men  to  another  section  for  farm- 
work.  I  asked  for  a  report  on  what  had 
been  accomplished  up  to  this  time. 

I  got  one  report  which  the  experts  on 
our  commiltee  staff  said  was  absolutely 
meaningless.  I  insisted  on  another  re- 
port and  finally  got  one  which  attempted 
to  enumerate  the  number  of  workers 
who  had  been  recruited,  but  which 
showed  nonreliable  statistics  as  to  who 
actually  went  to  any  particular  job.  and 
how  long  they  stayed  after  they  got 
there.  And.  of  course,  the  report  showed 
nothing  on  the  crops  that  had  been  lost 
through  failure  of  the  Department  to 
furnish  the  domestic  workers  as  it  had 
piomised  to  do. 

An  indication  of  how  big  that  loss  has 
been  in  Califoinia  has  just  been  given 
us  by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
that  great  State,  Hon.  George  Murphy. 

In  the  Appalachian  area  of  Virginia. 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  we  have 
an  exceptionally  fine  apple  crop.  In 
spite  of  some  drought,  the  quality  of  that 
fruit  is  good  and  the  size  of  the  crop  is 
above  average  and,  with  the  current 
rains,  it  is  dally  improving.  But,  unless 
we  can  get  enough  workers  to  pick  those 
apples  the  growers  in  the  Appalachian 
area  will  suffer  heavy  losses. 

For  a  bu.shel  of  apples  that  go  into  the 
commercial  market  as  U.S.  No.  Is  the 
growers  this  fall  will  probably  receive 
$2.50  or  S3  a  bushel.  If  those  apples 
drop  to  the  ground  and  then  go  to  the 
canners  and  to  the  cider  plants,  the 
growers  will  get  SI  a  bushel  or  less. 

This  all  adds  up  to  one  of  my  favorite 
Thomas  Jefferson  maxims:  "If  we  have 
to  look  to  Washington  for  adrtce  as  to 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  will 
soon  lack  bread." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Fhesident,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distlngmshed 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick!. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  section  706  as  it  is  included  in 
the  bill.  I  do  so  because  I  have  made 
a  fairly  extensive  investigation,  not  only 
following  along  on  the  groundwork  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]   and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia (Mr.  Murphy]  .  but  by  following 
up  suggestions  from  my  own  State. 

I  have  received  a  series  of  letters  In 
response  to  inquiries  I*nadc  of  the  Colo- 
rado Department  of  Employment  and 
various  companies.  I  think  the  letters 
will  prove  to  be  important  so  far  as  the 
overall  debate  is  concerned.  The  first 
letter  I  received  was  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  I  shall  read  a  portion  of  it  for 
the  understanding  of  all  Senators.  It  is 
helpful  in  determining  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  now  being  considered: 

Farmers  are  reluctant  to  use  school  youth 
in  caring  for.  handling,  and  harvesting  their 
crops. 

Most  farmers  feel  that  the  guarantee  of 
S1.30  per  hour  to  these  workers  is  unreason- 
aljle  and  they  would  rather  divert  the  plant- 
ing of  their  land  to  crops  other  than  those 
demanding  large  numbers  of  workers,  than 
to  depend  upon  school  youth,  particularly 
at  the  high  wage  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. L.iBt  year  under  the  90-cent-per-hour 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  three  pilot  crews  of  school  youth  were 
used.  In  order  to  make  this  possible.  I  con- 
tacted the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  Holly 
Sugar  Co..  and  Western  Foods  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  underwrite  any  differ- 
ences between  the  amount  school  youth 
earned  and  the  90-cent-per-hour  rate.  All 
of  these  companies  mentioned  had  to  make 
up  a  rather  sizable  deficit.  When  this  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  offi- 
cials their  reply  was  that  these  young  people 
liad  not  been  properly  supervised  and  moti- 
vated and  since  under  the  Secretary's  criteria 
it  was  the  responsibUity  of  the  former  to 
employ  individuals  who  would  properly 
supervise  and  motivate  these  workers,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  we  endeavor  to  work 
youth  in  the  fields.  There  are  some  flrms 
who  are  willing  to  employ  the  youth  but  not 
any  large  number  of  youth  have  been  used 
There  are  some  areas  in  the  State  where 
some  firms  have  used  youth  this  year,  as  m 
the  past,  but  these  instances  are  few  and 
scattered. 

if  conditions  are  normal  next  year,  and  if 
we  have  a  normal  spring,  we  will  have  very 
serious  labor  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  sent  an  article 
entitled  "Buffalo  Macaroni  Firm  Buys 
Tomatoes  in  Portgual."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  July  31  issue  of  the  Packer. 
The  article  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend. 
Mr.  John  Ewing.  who  is  prominent  in 
agriculture  at  La  Salle.  Colo. 

This  clipping  is  entitled  "Buffalo  Mac- 
aroni Finn  Buys  Tomatoes  in  Portugal." 
It  states  in  part  as  follows: 

Due  to  restrictions  on  Mexican  pickers, 
there  either  aren't  going  to  be  as  many  to- 
matoes processed  in  California  this  year,  or 
the  price  is  going  to  be  out  of  line.  So 
Horace  Gioia.  president  of  Gloia  Macaroni, 
has  been  shopping  in  Europe  for  tomatoes. 

Mr.  Gioia  is  Just  back  from  Portugal  and 
he  says  hell  buy  about  »150.000  worth  of 
Portuguese  tomato  products  this  year,  the 
closest  thing  he  can  find  to  California's. 
While  he  was  there,  he  ^(t  he  ran  into 
other  big  tomato  choppers  Wre  Campbell 
Soup,  literally  being  f  jrced  to  spend  their 
money  abroad  and  found  that  H  J.  Heinz 
even  has  set  up  a  plant  in  Portugal. 

This  is  all  because  of  the  problem  that 
we  are  having  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  laborers  to  harvest,  plant, 
thin,  and  cultivate  the  agricultural  crops, 
which   have   overwhelmingly   surpassed 
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the   technological   development   of   any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Holly 
Sugar  Corp..  which  does  business  not 
only  in  my  own  State,  in  which  its  home 
offices  are  located,  but  also  ail  over  the 
country. 

In  reply  to  my  letter,  the  vice  presi- 
dent for  agriculture  of  that  corporation 
says,  in  part: 

Farmers  In  western  Colorado  did  reduce 
their  beet  plantings  this  season,  even  below 
the  limitations  or  the  Sugar  Act  program, 
because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  labor  sup- 
ply as  well  as  the  Increased  costs  and  con- 
fusion creo,ted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
criteria-  The  necessary  $1.30  per  hour  earn- 
ings guarantee  for  beet  field  workers  In  Colo- 
rado, together  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
quality  and  productiveness  of  such  labor, 
caused  quite  a  number  of  our  growers  to 
drop  their  beet  acreage  allotments  and  turn 
to  other  crops  not  requiring  hand  l.ibor. 

Beetfarmers  were  not  willing  to  accept  the 
organized  youth  programs  for  their  labor 
needs  because  of  the  apparent  unwillingness 
of  these  young  people  to  do  sugarbeet  field 
work,  and  their  productivity  did  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  payment  of  tlie  required,  guar- 
anteed hourly  wages.  The  overhead  costs  of 
the  training  and  superi-iaing  necessary  In 
such  programs  was  too  great  to  be  added  to 
the  fanners'  other  operating  costs.  There 
are  a  few  e-\amples  of  good  work  perform- 
ance when  young  people  could  use  their  own 
Initiative  to  arrange  their  groups  and  work- 
ing conditions  at  piecework  rates. 

The  uncertainties  and  obvious  confiicts  in 
the  rules  publicized  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  by  the  USDA  Sugar  DUislon 
caused  a  number  of  farmers  to  give  up  sugar- 
beet  growing  entirely,  at  least  for  the  1965 
season. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Buffalo  M.wakoni  Fism   Buys  Tomatoes 
IN  Portugal 
Buffalo,  N.Y. — The  Federal  Government  is 
complex   and  sometimes  iti  poUclea   get   in 
the  wiiy  of  each  other. 

In  the  interest  of  so;vjng  the  balance-of- 
payment  problem,  the  Government  wants 
individuals  and  business  to  spend  fewer  dol- 
lars outside  the  country.  .M  the  same  time, 
in  hope  of  putting  more  unemployed  Cillfor- 
nlans  to  work,  the  Government  has  tight- 
ened restrictloiia  on  importation  of  harvest 
workers  from  Mexico. 

Caught  m  the  squeeze  between  these  two 
government  desires  is  Buffalo's  S5  million  a 
year  Oloia  Macaroni  Co.  which  uses  nearly 
2,000  tons  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste  a 
year  and  usually  gets  the  kind  if  neetLi  in 
CaUfomla. 

Due  to  restrictions  on  Mexican  pickers, 
there  either  are  not  going  to  be  as  many  to- 
matoes processed  In  Cdlifornia  this  year,  or 
the  price  Is  going  to  be  out  of  line.  So 
Horace  GioUi,  president  of  Giola  Macrtvoni. 
iias  been  shopping  in  Europe  for  tomatoes. 

Mr.  Giola  is  Just  b.ick  from  Portugal  and 
he  says  he'll  buy  about  S150.000  worth  of 
Portuguse  tomatoes  products  this  year,  the 
closest  thing  he  cin  find  to  California's. 
While  he  wa«  there,  he  said,  he  ran  into 
other  big  tomato  shoppers  like  Campbell 
Soup,  literally  being  forced  to  spend  tnelr 
money  abroad  and  found  that  H  J  Heinz 
even  has  set  up  a  plant  in  Portugal. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  DOMmiCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
th.'it  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  .iddicional  m.inute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
s;?o  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Safe- 
way Stores,  Inc.  TWs  letter  is  from  Mr, 
Robert  Campbell,  president  of  the  Den- 
\er  diiision  of  Safeway  Stores.  Inc. 
The  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows ; 
t.:pon  receipt  of  your  letter.  I  directed  in- 
quiries to  our  personnel  who  work  in  this 
area  Needless  to  say,  they  expressed  great 
concern  regarding  the  migrant  labor  sltua- 
lion.  They  reported  that  produce  had  "rot- 
ted in  the  fields"  due  to  lack  of  labor  and 
that  in  some  Instances  inexperienced  help, 
both  in  the  flelds  and  grading  sheds,  con- 
tributed to  the  damage.  Of  course,  as  you 
know,  time  is  a  very  important  element  In 
harvesting  such  crops  and  the  product  is  lost 
if  labor  Is  not  available. 

As  you  indicated  In  your  letter,  there  are 
o-her  factors  which  contribute  to  the  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  vegetables.  For  exam- 
ple, bad  weather.  One  of  the  veterans  In  the 
bL-siness  said  that  this  is  "the  worst  year 
In  30  to  40  years." 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  in  your  evaluation  and  I,  too.  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  this  fall. 

Mr,  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
^i?nt  that  the  clipping  and  letters  to 
ivhich  I  have  referred  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


HOLt-y  St'OAR  Cosp  . 

Colorado  Spnngs,  Colo.,  August  2.  1965 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waaliington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senatop.  Domdjick:  This  is  ^nfejily 
to  yoiu-  letter  of  July  21  to  Mr.  Deunls 
O'Rourke  regarding  the  effects  of  farm  labor 
problems  on  our  ciurent  sugarbeet  acre.ige. 
Formers  In  western  Colorado  did  reduce 
their  beet  plantmg  this  season,  even  below 
the  Umitations  of  the  Sugar  Act  program, 
because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  labor  sup- 
ply aa  well  as  thft  Increased  costs  and  conru- 
sion  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Lalxir's  cri- 
teria. The  necessary  81.30  per  hour  earnings 
guarantee  for  beet  field  workers  in  Colorado, 
together  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  quality 
and  productiveness  of  such  labor,  caused 
quite  a  niimber  of  our  growers  to  drop  their 
beet  acreage  allotments  and  turn  to  other 
crops  not  requiring  band  labor. 

Beet  farmers  were  not  willing  to  accept  the 
organized  youth  programs  for  their  latKir 
needs  because  of  the  apparent  imwIlUngness 
of  these  young  people  to  do  sugarbeet  Held 
v.orfc,  and  their  productivltv  did  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  payment  of  the  required  guaran- 
teed hourly  wages.  The  overhead  cosu  of 
the  training  and  supervising  necessary  in 
such  programs  was  too  great  to  be  added  to 
the  farmers'  other  cperatlng  costs.  There 
are  a  few  examples  of  good  work  performance 
when  young  people  could  use  their  own  Ini- 
tiative to  arrange  their  groups  and  working 
conditions  at  piecework  rates. 

The  imcertalnties  and  obvious  conflicts  la 
the  rules  publicized  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  by  the  USDA  Sugar  Division  CiJused 
a  number  of  farmers  to  give  up  sugarbeet 
growing  entirely,  at  least  for  the  1965  season. 
The  critical  Importance  of  maintaining 
maxlmiun  beet  plantings  to  preserve  the 
beet  sugar  Industry  in  western  Colorado  is  of 
serious  concern  to  the  farmers  who  are  con- 
tinuing to  plant  their  own  full  allotments. 
Holly  growers  In  western  Colorado  have  re- 
duced their  beet  plantings  by  some  1.300  to 
1,500  acres  because  of  labor  problems.  How- 
ever, the  overplantlnga  by  ceruin  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  maintain  the  sugar  Indus- 
try have  held  the  net  loss  of  acreage  to  about 


a  percent  of  the  total  weetem  Colorado  ok.. 
allotment.  ° 

Our  beet  growers  have  made  eome  good 
progress  In  theU-  effective  use  of  Improvwi 
seed,  planting  methods,  chetrUcal  weed  con. 
trol,  and  mechanization,  but  they  must  hjve 
a  dependable  supply  of  the  still  necessary 
neld  labor,  at  reasonable  costs,  if  thev  a.-e 
going  to  continue  to  plant  sugar  beets ' 

This  problem  is  of  serious  Importance  to 
Holly  Sugar  and  to  Its  contract  beet  growers 
in  western  Colorado  It  also  applies,  witu 
particular  emphasis.  In  California  and  in 
Wyoming  where  we  are  also  confronted  witij 
slgnincant  beet  acreage  reduction*  this  year 
because  of  Oeld  labor  problems  and  coat*. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Glen  W.  Yeaoeb, 
Vice  President,  Agriculture. 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
tJenver,  Colo..  August  13,  1915. 
Mr.  Peter  H  Dominick, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete  :  Tliank  you  very  much  for  yuur 
letter  of  August  5  inquiring  about  the  lack 
of  "stoop"  labor  as  It  Involves  such  products 
as  beets,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  etc. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  directed  in- 
quiries to  our  personnel  who  work  In  this 
area.  Needless  to  say,  they  expressed  great 
concern  regarding  the  migrant  labor  situa- 
tion. They  reported  that  produce  had 
rotted  in  the  flelds  due  to  lack  of  labor  ana 
that  In  some  Instances  Inexperienced  help. 
both  In  the  fields  and  grading  sheds,  con- 
tributed to  the  d,'unage.  Of  course,  as  you 
know,  time  is  a  very  Important  element  In 
han'estlng  such  crops  and  the  product  it 
lost  if  labor  is  not  available. 

As  you  indicated  in  your  letter,  there  ore 
other  factors  which  contribute  to  the  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  vegetables.  For  ex- 
ample, bad  weather.  One  of  the  veterans  m 
the  business  said  that  this  Is  the  worst  year 
In  30  to  40  years. 

r  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  In  your  evaluation  and  I,  too.  look  (■■■r- 
ward  to  seeing  you  this  fall. 
Sincerely, 

R.  L.  Campbell, 

V(ee  Pre.»iii«iit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  permitting  me  to  make  a 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  amendment. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  informative  remarks 
on  the  continuing  farm  labor  problem. 

I  shall  support  section  706  of  the  farm 
bill,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Senator. 

Surely  the  experience  of  the  past 
months  has  proved  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  more  concerned  with  imion 
positions  than  he  Is  with  the  practical 
results  of  his  administrative  policies. 

Philosophy  is  a  fine  thing,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, but  it  will  not  cultivate  or  harvest 
perishable  food  crops. 

In  his  zeal  to  upgrade  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  domestic  migrant 
labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  appar- 
ently overlooked  the  basic  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  American  consumers  also  de- 
serve consideration.  For  that  matter,  so 
do  the  individual  growers  of  such  items 
as  cantalopes.  onions,  tomatoes,  and 
other  produce. 

A  melon  field  under  a  blazing  hot  sun 
at  harvest  time — when  timing  and  han- 
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d!in8  spell  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss — is  no  place  to  wage  a  social 
revolution  by  the  stubboi-n  insistence  of 
fedeiol  bureaucracy. 

With  the  expiration  of  Public  Law  78. 
the  Department  of  Labor  confidently  as- 
sured agricultural  employers  that  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  willing  and  able  work- 
ers could  be  produced — at  the  right  times 
and  iilaces — to  meet  all  needs.  Against 
the  better  jujl^ment  of  men  with  life- 
time experience  in  these  matters,  Mr. 
Wirtz  said  imported  labor  was  no  longer 
needed.  In  the  beginning  this  was  not 
apparent. 

Tlie  record  is  now  in  from  many  parts 
o:  the  Natioii.  Mr.  President,  and  that 
lecord  shows  clearly  that  Mr.  'Wirlz  was 
ivrcine;  in  many  instances. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  Indeed, 
managed  to  produce  large  numbers  of 
potential  workers.  But  their  Inexperl- 
f:xe — and  in  many  cases,  their  lack  of 
motivation  or  willingness  to  work — 
brought  about  a  severe  decrease  In  pro- 
ductivity. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  some  areas 
of  my  State  of  Arizona,  where  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  experienced  kind  of 
•toop  labor  so  essential  at  harvest  time. 

Melons  must  be  picked  carefully  and 
at  the  proper  time,  for  example,  and 
ivhen  that  moment  comes,  there  is  not 
v.rm  to  run  a  trainin.E  course  for  people 
niw  are  out  in  the  field  for  the  first  time. 

Ill  all  of  the  turmoil  and  argument  on 
tins  issue,  one  significant  point  has  been 
o'.vriooked.  During  the  hearings  last 
'.ear  relative  to  the  expiration  of  Public 
Law  "8,  the  Department  of  Labor  stressed 
t.*ie  fact  that  millions  of  unemployed 
adults  were  available  and  eager  to  take 
o'.er  the  jobs  being  handled  by  braceros 
from  Mexico. 

The  Department  did  not  mention  stu- 
dents as  a  source  of  field  labor  at  that 
tune.  Then  came  the  end  of  the  biacero 
program,  and  we  suddenly  were  told  that 
teams  of  hardy  teenagers  were  going  to 
a'.e  the  day. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  so-called 
A-teams,  Mr,  President.  I  submit  the 
record  has  demonstrated  that  students 
a.e  limited  in  their  ability  to  meet  the 
.'■laors  of  stoop  labor. 

There  were  some  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  I  am  informed  that  most  of  the  grow- 
ers are  sadly  disillusioned  by  their  ex- 
perience with  the  students  as  field  hands. 
The  brutal  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  is  hard,  hot,  and  demanding  work — 
i.'.d  it  requires  strong,  mature,  and  ex- 
perienced adults  to  do  it. 

Nearly  all  of  the  produce  growers  In 
my  State  are  realistic  and  farsighted 
enough  to  know  that  permanent  return 
fully  to  the  bracero  days  just  is  not  going 
to  happen. 

Ttiey  also  are  aware  that  many  of  these 
crops  may  eventually  be  bred  Into  vari- 
eties which  can  be  machine  cultivated 
Md  harvested,  but  that  day  is  not  here 
yet. 

Meanwhile,  during  this  hiterim  period, 
*e  Department  of  Labor— In  my  judg- 
ment—is taking  a  very  short-sighted  ap- 
proach in  its  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  growers  of  perishable 
crops. 
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These  growers,  whether  they  are  large 
or  small,  are  engaged  in  the  most  basic 
kind  of  free  enterprise  economy.  By  and 
large,  they  have  thoroughly  proved  tlieir 
ability  to  put  an  abimdance  of  the 
world's  best  food  onto  the  table  of  the 
American  people — and  at  a  price  witliin 
the  ability  of  nearly  everybody  to  meet. 
If  we  expect  them  to  continue  to  place 
fresh  produce  on  our  tables  economically, 
the  Federal  Government  must  realize 
and  accept  the  necessity  of  imported  ex- 
perienced farm  labor  to  meet  peak  sea- 
sonal needs. 

This  alone  would  be  enough  reason  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I  support  this  amendment  of  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Holland  proposal,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  bill.  I  do  so  for 
a  number  of  reasons  and  I  shall  try  to  set 
them  forth  in  a  series. 

First,  this  issue  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute that  is  now  taking  place  on  the 
Senate  floor  is  one  primarily  affecting 
the  farmers  and  not  the  latror  unions. 

Second,  the  immigration  bill  under 
which  imported  labor  would  be  brought 
into  our  country  requires  that  they  be 
brought  in  only  when  there  is  a  finding 
that  they  are  necessarj'  to  supply  a  farm 
labor  want. 

Third,  the  bringing  in  of  farm  work- 
ers from  foreign  countries  does  not  mean 
that  they  will  remain  here  permanently 
as  a  force  competing  with  domestic  labor. 
Those  are  the  primary  reasons  why  I 
support  the  Holland  amendment. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  some 
paradoxes  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
connected  with  the  Bass  amendment. 

Several  months  ago.  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, there  was  debated  the  necessity  of 
establishing  an  Urban  Affairs  Depart- 
ment in  our  Government.  It  was  argued 
by  the  proponents  of  that  measure  that 
urban  affairs  are  of  a  peculiar,  unique 
nature,  and  therefore  require  a  depart- 
ment separately  manned  by  experts  pos- 
sessing knowledge  of  urban  affairs. 

That  bill  was  passed.  In  the  dispute 
pending  on  the  floor  today,  however,  it  is 
said  that  the  supply  of  labor  to  the 
farmer  is  primarily  one  concerning  the 
labor  unions,  and  not  the  fanners. 

"We  are  taking  away,  if  the  Bass 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  right  of  those 
who  are  fully  informed  to  determine  how 
this  issue  shall  be  settled.  The  Farm 
Bureau  of  the  United  States,  the  Grange 
of  the  United  States,  and  other  agencies 
contend  that  the  present  procedure,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or  determines 
what,  shall  or  shall  not  be  recommended 
to  the  Attorney  General,  is  WTong. 

If  there  is  anyone  informed  about 
what  should  be  done,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Is  the  Holland  proix)sal  fair?  Does  it 
take  any  powers  away  from  the  Secre- 


tary of  Labor?  The  answer  is  that  It 
does  not.  Every  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  remains  intact.  All  that  the 
Holland  proposal  does  Is  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority 
and  the  power  to  determine,  first,  how- 
many  workers  are  needed  to  supply  a 
want  of  the  farmers:  second,  the  num- 
ber of  workers  available;  and,  third,  the 
deficiency.  That  is  all  that  it  does,  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  argued 
that  that  function  should  be  performed 
by  the  Labor  Department  and  not  by 
the  Depanmcnt  of  Agriculture.  Is  there 
onything  more  closely  related  to  the 
econony  of  the  farmer  than  the  need 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  labor?  His 
whole  sustenance,  his  whole  life  depends 
upon  the  planting,  the  cultivating,  and 
the  final  harvesting  of  his  crops.  This 
means  farmworkers  related  to  the  farm 
economy. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  >ield  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  is  the  one  who  Is 
primarily  interested.  This  is  an  agri- 
cultural problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  of 
labor  unions,  and  for  that  reason,  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  an  adequate  supply  should 
be  vested  in  the  Sccretai-y  of  Agriculture, 
and  not  in  the  Secretary-  of  Labor. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kan.sas. 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  an 
act  of  much  disagreement  but  all  those 
who  have  studied  this  measure  will  agree 
on  one  point,  and  that  is  that  this  is  a 
most  complicated  measure.  Title  I  deals 
with  wheat,  title  II  with  feed  grains,  title 
III  with  rice,  title  IV  with  wool,  title  V 
with  cropland  adju.>;tment,  title  VI  with 
cotton,  and  title  VII  provides  for  several 
miscellaneous  provisions. 

I  direct  my  remarlcs,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  title  deaUng  with  wheat,  but  in  so 
doing,  I  attempt  to  deal  not  so  much  with 
the  specific  provisions  of  this  title,  but 
rather  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
fimdamental  problem  of  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer, that  is,  the  problem  of  greater 
world  markets  for  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  every  wheat  program  to 
date  has  been  keyed  to  the  US.  domestic 
market.  This  market,  howe^'tr,  is  rela- 
tively stable  in  size.  Yet  we  can  pro- 
duce vastly  more  wheat  than  we  alone 
can  absorb.  Under  these  circumstances 
excess  wheat  production  in  relation  to 
our  own  needs  drives  the  price  of  wheat 
down.  To  avoid  this.  Federal  wheat 
programs  have  been  attempting  to  limit 
production,  raise  prices,  and  twister  farm 
incomes  through  the  use  of  acreage  al- 
lotments, production  limitations,  and 
price  supports. 

The  important  point  is  that  only  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  domestic  market  has  fig- 
ured in  the  formulation  of  domestic 
wheat  programs.  The  export  market 
lias  tieen.  unfortunately,  ignored.  Yet 
new  and  expanded  markets  abroad  mean 
greater  demands  for  U.S.  wheat.  And  as 
dollar  sales  of  wheat  Increase  in  response 
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to  these  markets  the  need  tor  limitations 
on  production  and  price  supports  could 
be  relieved. 

The  increase  in  U.S.  wheat  production 
would,  undoubtedly,  lower  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States.  But  if  in- 
creased sales  abroad  were  great  enough 
they  could  more  than  offset  any  fall  in 
the  price  per  bushel — the  net  result  be- 
ing an  increase  in  farm  income.  And 
income  per  farmer  is  the  important 
thing. 

Mr.  President.  Kansas  has  a  vital  stake 
in  wheat  sales  abroad.  In  the  1963-64 
season: 

Kansas  produced  185  million  bushels 
of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 

The  United  States  exported  656  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
and  flour — more  than  «a.s  produced  in 
the  entire  United  States  in  that  year. 

As  the  large.st  producer  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat.  Kansas  produces  primar- 
ily for  foveiun  markets. 

Thus,  while  agricultural  statistics  show 
that  wheat  export.^  arc  up  these  same 
statist.cs  show  that  our  dollar  earnings 
are  down. 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  Western 
Europe  was  the  only  major  area  of  the 
world  which  bought  wheat  from  other 
nations.  Since  World  War  11.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  have  joined 
Western  Europe  as  wheat  importers. 
Today  only  two  major  areas  of  the 
world — North  America,  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  and  Oceania.  New  Zealand 
and  Australia— are  able  to  produce  more 
wheat  than  their  populations  require. 

Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  con- 
tain 2  billion  of  the  world's  3  billion  peo- 
ple. By  the  year  2000,  their  combined 
population  will  increase  another  billion. 
Unable  to  feed  themselves  now.  they 
will  need  to  buy  even  more  wheat  from 
surplus  wheat  countries.  Potential  for- 
eign markets  for  U.S.  wheat  are  great 
and  growing  greater. 

US.  exports  of  all  types  of  wheat  and 
flour  approached  860  million  bushels  in 
the  1963-64  season — an  all-time  high. 
OrUy  350  million  bushels — less  than  one- 
half — were  sold  for  dollars.  In  the  cur- 
rent year,  dollar  sales  of  wheat  to  other 
countries  will  fall  to  only  150  million 
bushels — a  15-year  low. 

Thus,  in  the  face  of  rising  U.S.  wheat 
exports,  sales  of  wheat  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  dollars  are  actually  decreasing. 

Now.  both  public  and  private  efforts — 
such  as  those  of  Great  Plains  wheat — 
have  been  directed  toward  expanding 
forei.gn  markets.  But  the  major  factor 
in  expanding  wheat  exports  over  the  past 
decade  has  been  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. Exports  under  this  program,  how- 
ever, are  paid  for  by  the  U5.  Treasury 
and  not  by  the  nation  receiving  wheat. 

.^.s  the  Senate  well  knows,  the  United 
States  and  a  pui'chasing  country  enter 
into  an  agieement  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act.  The  purchaser  buys  the 
wheat  from  private  U.S.  wheat  dealers. 
The  U.S.  Treasury  pays  the  private 
wheat  dealers,  in  dollars,  for  the  wheat 
sold.  The  purchasing  country  then  pays 
the  U.S.  Treasury  in  Its  local  currency 
for  the  purchase.     The  local  currency 


cannot  be  converted  to  dollars  but  must 
be  used  for  U.S.  Government  expenses 
for  loans  to  the  government  which  pur- 
chased the  wheat. 

As  the  Senate  also  knows,  great 
amounts  of  wheat  can  be  sold  abroad  In 
this  manner.  But  these  sales  are  lim- 
ited because  they  must  be  financed  by 
the  Treasury  and  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  If  food  for  peace  pro- 
vides the  explanation  for  increasing 
wheat  exports,  several  stiunbling  blocks 
account  for  declining  wheat  sales  abroad 
for  dollars.  Since  exports  under  food 
for  peace  are  limited,  the  future  of  U.S. 
wheat  exports  is  in  our  ability  to  sell 
more  wheat  in  foreign  markets  for  dol- 
lars. 

In  discussing  very  briefly  these  stum- 
bling blocks.  I  must,  of  necessity,  depart 
from  the  bill  which  is  the  pending 
business,  but  I  do  not  depart  from  the 
real  problem  involved.  For  example. 
Ml'.  President.  I  think  it  most  necessai-y 
that  we  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  In- 
ternatio.nal  Wheat  Agreement.  Major 
wheat  importing  and  exporting  nations 
are  members  of  this  agreement.  The  im- 
porting nations  agree  to  buy  a  stated  per- 
centage of  their  wheat  from  the  export- 
ing nations  within  an  established  price 
range. 

This  agreement  provides  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  agree  to  withhold 
wheat  from  the  world  market  until  the 
price  reaches  a  certain  point  in  the  es- 
tablished price  range.  Since  these  two 
great  nations  account  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  wheat  sold  under  the  agreement, 
they  are  practically  able  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  wheat.  Yet  while  the  United 
States  and  Canada  withhold  wheat  and 
wait  for  the  price  to  increase,  other  ex- 
porting nations  sell  at  a  lower  price.  We 
are  thus  faced  with  a  leftover  market. 
And  we  have  sold  less  wheat  this  year  to 
the  agreement  countries  than  in  any  year 
since  1949. 

The  international  wheat  agreement 
extended  for  1  year  must  be  modified 
to  assure  the  United  States  of  Its  proper 
share  of  the  wheat  market.  If  this  can- 
not be  arranged,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
little  practical  reason  for  us  to  continue 
as  a  member  of  the  agreement. 

As  what  may  seem  to  be  a  further  di- 
gression. I  would  direct  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  our  tariff  negotiations  as  they 
affect  wheat  exports.  The  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  gave  the  President  broad 
powers  to  negotiate  lower  tariffs  for 
American  e.xporLs.  Current  negotiations 
in  Geneva — the  Kennedy  round — be- 
tween the  United  States  and  European 
Common  Market  countries  are  a  result 
of  that  act. 

The  countries  of  the  Common  Market 
are  our  biggest  foreign  customers  for  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products.  If 
Common  Market  tariff  barriers  to  US, 
goods  could  be  lowered,  our  sales  to  those 
countries  would  increase  significantly. 
So  far  the  European  countries  have  re- 
fused to  discuss  agricultural  tariffs.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  Common  Market 
is  attempting  to  become  self-sufiflcient  In 
grain  production  behind  a  high  tariff 
wall,  and  the  future  of  American  wheat 
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sales  to  those  countries  appears  bleak  in 
deed. 

The  administration  must  make  a  de- 
tei-mlned  effort  to  include  agricultural 
tariffs  in  the  negotiations.  To  do  less  is 
to  sacrifice  our  most  important  forel"!] 
agriculture  market.  ° 

Mr.  President,  another  of  the  so-called 
stumbling  blocks  may  have  been  par- 
tially removed  and  I  refer  to  the  matter 
of  export  credit.  West  Europe  has  the 
dollars  to  buy  U.S.  wheat.  The  under- 
developed  nations  of  the  world  do  not 
Credit  an-angements  for  dollar  sales  of 
wheat  to  underdeveloped  countries  are 
a  necessity  if  we  are  to  increase  these 
sales. 

The  governments  of  other  wheat  ex- 
porting natio.ns  provide  such  credit 
The  Government-backed  Wheat  Mar. 
keting  Board  of  Canada,  for  example. 
extends  credit  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries for  the  purciiise  of  Canadian 
wheat.  Canadian  producers  th'js  re- 
ceive payment  immedintely  from  the 
Wheat  Marketing  Board.  The  purchas- 
ing country  pays  back  the  Wheat  Mar- 
keting Board  over  a  period  of  years.  No 
comparable  service  is  available  for  pri- 
vate U.S.  exporters. 

Th:s  year  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  Export  Ex- 
pansion .Act  of  1965.  While  no  bill  was 
reported  1'  now  appears  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  taken  admlnistratl'.e 
actions  which  would  provide  for  greatet 
f.exibillty  in  financing  sales  to  countries 
with  risky  credit  ratings.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  will  noff 
move  forward  to  equalize  America's  posi- 
tion on  the  extension  of  credit  as  com- 
pared with  other  exporting  nations. 

Another  handicap  to  the  whcu  ex- 
porter Is  that  of  cargo  preference 
statutes  and  executive  orders. 

Under  the  Cargo  Preference  .\ct  cl 
1934,  any  export  of  American  goods  as- 
sisted by  Federal  financing  arrange- 
ments— Export-Impoi't  Bank  credit,  for 
example — must  be  shipped  In  American 
vessels.  American  costs  far  exceed  the 
world  average.  Consequently,  the  price 
of  U.S.  wheat  delivered  by  American 
ships  is  significantly  higher  than  that 
shipped  in  foreign  vessels. 

Cargo  preference  may  benefit  the 
shipping  industry  by  giving  it  more  busi- 
ness. But  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
U.S.  wheat  sales  abroad.  If  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  expand  its  credit 
provisions  as  mentioned  above,  we  may 
still  lose  sales  to  other  nations  because  of 
the  cargo  preference  provision. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  pursuant 
to  the  action  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Committee  on  Foreisn 
Relations  will  now  consider  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  if 
commercial  exports  are  not  required  to 
be  shipped  in  American  vessels  to  the  ex- 
tent of  50  percent  of  the  cargo,  then  that 
same  limitation  shall  be  removed  from 
agricultural  products.  This  would  be  a 
step  forward  m  eliminating  the  cargo 
preference  which  has  been  a  se',ere 
handicap  to  the  wheat  exporters.  For 
as  I  have  stated  before  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence seriously  limits  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  sell  wheat  to  poor  na- 
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lions  who   are    extremely   sensitive    to 
price.    This  policy  should  be  revised. 

Total  farm  income  is  of  great  impor- 
lance  to  the  Nation.  It  is  of  even  greater 
importance  to  Kansas.  If  that  Income 
increases,  the  Nation  benefits.  If  it  falls, 
the  Nation  suffers.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  Government  became  Involved  in 
agriculture  three  decades  ago  attempting 
to  assure  the  farmer  a  healthy  and  grow- 
ing income. 

The  key,  I  would  suggest  to  the  so- 
called  farm  problem  so  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned,  is  increased  dollar  exports. 
Markets  abroad  must  be  developed  in 
order  to  ease  present  production  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  hungry  and 
growing  liungrier.  No  country  has  been 
able  to  match  American  productivity  and 
abundance.  Yet  our  productivity  is 
presently  shackled.  Kansas  and  the  Na- 
tion iiave  much  to  gain  by  looking  abroad 
lor  increased  wheat  outlets. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  we  ai'e  no^v  considering 
would  place  responsibility  for  the  avail- 
ability of  farm  labor  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  where,  in  my 
opinion,  it  has  always  belonged. 

The  determinations  are,  of  com-se,  pri- 
marily agricultural  ones.  Certainly  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  more  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  crops  which  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  in  an  extremely  short 
period  of  time  by  weather,  market  con- 
ditions, labor,  and  transportation  avail- 
ability and  the  hke. 

."Vs  well  as  detailed  knowledge  of  these 
conditions  tiiat  I  have  referred  to.  care- 
ful judgment  is  of  corresponding  impor- 
tance. This  detailed  knowledge  and 
careful  judgment  are  much  more  likely 
to  come  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  by  Its  very  nature  more 
conversant  of  problems  and  needs. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
assume  this  respoiisibility.  The  organi- 
zation for  making  necessary  decisions  is 
»ell  established,  with  its  county  agents 
and  committees  throughout  the  Nation. 
Specialists  in  virtually  every  field  are 
available,  colleges  and  extension  sen-ices 
are  available,  a  Federal-State  market 
and  new  service  crop  reporting  sei^vice 
are  presently  maintained. 

And  I  feel  with  the  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility called  for  in  this  provision  would 
?o  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  much 
of  the  conflict  we  now  ha^e  between  the 
'ami  community  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Just  the  very  fact  that  the 
Secretary  knows  more  about  farm  prob- 
lems and  needs  will.  I  believe,  make  for 
better  relations  between  farmers  and 
Oovornment. 

Much  confusion  and  much  conflict  has 
arisijn  under  present  law.  The  amend- 
fflent  adopted  by  the  committee  ■will 
lessen  this  confusion  and  conflict. 

I  have  Introduced  this  year  a  bill  which 
'»ou;d  leave  this  farmworker  determina- 


tion up  to  the  chief  agricultural  official 
of  each  individual  State.  I  believe  this 
would  be  the  best  solution,  because  the 
needs  of  the  States  vary  widely. 

However,  until  that  proposal  can  be 
adopted,  it  certainly  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  to  get  Federal  agricultural  offi- 
cials into  the  act,  rather  than  the  Labor 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves  In  the 
present  trouble  because  we  were  per- 
suaded by  some  union  leaders  and  some 
economists  that  we  could  help  resolve  ovu: 
domestic  unemployment  problem  If  we 
got  rid  of  bracero  labor.  This  is  not  true. 
We  cannot  take  a  laid  off  industrial 
worker  out  to  the  fields  to  do  stoop  labor. 
He  i£  not  competent  to  do  it,  he  does  not 
want  to  do  it,  and  he  will  not  do  it. 

We  have  been  told  that  some  of  the 
rioting  which  occurred  recently  in  Los 
Angeles  occurred  because  people  were 
angi-y  because  they  did  not  have  jobs.  Yet 
only  a  few  miles  away,  in  the  fields  of  the 
great  fertile  State  of  California,  there 
were  crops  rotting  because  there  was  no 
one  to  harvest  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  foolish  to  think  we 
are  going  to  help  our  domestic  employ- 
ment situation,  because  we  are  not,  anti 
the  economics  of  that  contention  are  ab- 
solutely false.  What  we  are  going  to  do 
is  kUl  off  our  domestic  fruit  and  vege- 
table industry.  We  are  going  to  send  it 
to  Mexico  and  to  other  places.  We  are 
going  to  kill  off  che  packing  plants  which 
can  for  export  purposes.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  create  new  jobs  In  this  country. 

Furthermore,  we  are  going  to  compel 
the  housewife  to  pay  more  for  her  gro- 
ceries in  the  market.  It  does  not  hurt  a 
wealthy  family  to  pay  an  additional  10 
cents  for  a  head  of  lettuce,  but  the  work- 
Ingman  who  must  work  for  a  fixed  wage 
will  pay  in  the  long  run.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  bracero  program,  because  his  food 
will  cost  him  more. 

We  are  not  helping  thr  workingmen 
of  the  country  by  pursuing  the  course 
outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  is 
mandatory,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry,  the  cotton  In- 
dustry, and  other  crop  industries,  and  if 
we  are  to  preserve  the  packing  industry 
and  also  maintain  .=table  prices,  that  we 
adopt  the  pending  amendment.  We  are 
much  more  likely  to  achieve  these  re- 
.sults  and  have  the  program  operated  in 
a  viable  and  effective  manner  by  giving 
this  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  has  the  facilities  for  de- 
termining the  actual  needs  In  the  50 
States,  than  by  giving  the  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  uige  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  If 
we  could  enter  into  an  agreement  fixing 
the  time  for  a  vote.  I  believe  I  have 
about  12  minutes  remaining.  I  am  about 
ready  to  vote,  and  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  Is  ready  to  vote. 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
allot  15  minutes  to  a  side,  and  thus  wind 
up  the  debate. 
Ml-.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  have 
4  or  5  minutes  to  summarize  my  argu- 
ment. 


Mr.  BASS.  Five  minutes  would  be 
sufficient  for  me.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  come  10  minutes  from 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  kindly  state  what  action  has 
just  been  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made  a  unajiimous-con- 
sent  request  that  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  in  10  minutes'  time, 
5  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  I  -Aish  to  express  my 
support  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
have  been  participating  in  the  sti-uggle 
w-ith  relation  to  braceros  for  a  long  time. 
I  sei-ved  on  the  subcommittee  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1 
with  regard  to  migratory  workers,  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  give  the  present 
plan  proper  consideration  as  to  whether 
it  can  or  cannot  work.  We  should  not. 
in  my  judgment,  try  to  change  the  base. 
I  shall  support  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  let  me 
point  out  exactly  what  the  amendment 
would  do. 

It  would  have  the  effect  of  transfer- 
ring the  authority  for  making  it  harmful 
for  the  needs  of  nonfarm  labor,  immi- 
grant labor,  coming  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  talking  about  farm 
labor.  If  we  were  talking  about  full- 
time  farm  labor,  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem, but  we  are  t«lking  about  the  sea- 
sonal needs  of  labor  brought  In  as  im- 
mlgi-ant.s  Into  the  United  States  to  work. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not 
have  the  facilities  or  the  personnel  to 
determine  where  additional  nonfarm 
labor  exists,  its  availability  and  seasonal 
use  therein  Involved. 

It  has  been  Interesting  for  me  to  note. 
and  I  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
entire  debate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  all  the  dis- 
cussion Involved  has  pointed,  not  to  the 
prdvlsion  of  the  law  which  I  seek  to  strike 
from  the  bill,  or  the  provision  in  the 
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bill,  but  to  reinstating  the  old  bracero 
program,  a  program  which  Congress 
voted  out  of  existence.  This  provision 
does  not  deal  with  the  bracero  program. 
This  is  dealing  with  the  administration 
of  migrant  workers. 

In  my  opinion,  what  is  being  attempted 
by  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  to  rein- 
state the  bracero  program.  Evidently 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  feel  that  they 
can  use  the  back  door  approach  to  rein- 
state a  program  which  Congress  voted 
out,  by  getting  someone  who  might  be. 
in  their  opinion,  more  sympathetic  to 
the  idea  of  brin.ging  in  immigrant  work- 
ers. That  fs  not  what  is  Involved  in  this 
provision  of  the  law. 

Accordingly,  let  us  not  try  to  reinstate 
a  program  through  the  back  door  which 
Congress  has  stated  emphatically  and 
affirmatively  ^^as  wrong,  was  adminis- 
tered wrong,  and  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  be  sympathetic  toward 
the  problems  of  migrant  workers,  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  protect  the  domestic 
workers  in  this  country  in  meeting  the 
need  of  seasonal  employment  which  they 
might  not  get  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Flo.-lda. 

The  PRESXDING  OFITCER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  minute.i. 

Ml-.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  dealing  with  farm  labor — not  with 
fuU-time  farm  labor  but  with  farm 
labor.  If  anyone  knows  how  an  un- 
skilled laborer  can  handle  a  machete  In 
the  cutting  of  sugarcane,  or  a  45-foot 
ladder  in  climbing  orange  trees  to  pick 
the  oranges,  he  would  realize  that 
those  who  do  know  how  are  farm  laborers 
and  quite  skilled  in  their  particular  line 
of  work.  That  would  also  apply  to  other 
kinds  of  emplojinent,  such  as  the  pick- 
ing of  apples  and  other  fruits,  which  re- 
quires skill  and  e.xperience. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
this  problem,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  been  so  idealistic  In  his  ap- 
proach. 

This  is  what  he  says  in  his  justifica- 
tion for  his  recruiting  system: 

The  task  Is  now  expected  to  be  rendered 
singularly  more  dlCQcult.  since  It  will  be 
directed  toward  the  complete  transition  from 
lorelgn  to  domestic  labor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  had  no 
such  mandate.  He  has  no  right  to  go  in 
that  direction.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee invited  his  attention  to  that,  and 
stated  as  follows; 

The  Department  should  be  prepared,  when 
It  appears  to  t«stlfy  before  this  committee 
on  the  pending  1966  supplemental  for  addi- 
tional funds  under  Public  L.aw  414,  to  in- 
form the  Senate  of  the  specific  plans  which 
will  be  used  to  prevent  future  crop  loea,  et 
cetera. 


No 
given. 


such    specific    Information    was 


What  IS  happening  to  us  is  that  people 
continue  with  tills  imfortunate  and  un- 
satisfactory policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see 
that  occiu'. 

I  have  heard  much  about  what  labor  is 
saying.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senate 
knows  that  on  April  24.  1962,  George 
Meany.  speaking  for,the  AFL-CIO,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  mem- 
orandum brief,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  which  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  placed  in  the  Record  In  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    British   West    Indies    AGRicin.TtJRAL 

Labor  Program 
(Submitted   to   the   Secretary   of   Labor   by 

President  George  Meany  of  the  API..-CIOI 

It  is  estimated  that  over  330,000  foreign 
workers  are  employed  In  the  United  States 
each  year  as  supplementary  labor  In  areas 
where  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  cer- 
ufled  a  shortage  of  domestic  workers.  The 
average  number  of  British  West  Indies 
I  B.W.I.)  workers  employed  during  each 
month  of  1962  was  6.976  with  a  high  of  10.267 
on  December  31  and  a  low  of  2,917  on  July 
31.  These  workers  earned  gross  wages  of 
S14.694.522  and  of  this  $2,137,219  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  West  Indies  for  the  savings  ac- 
counts operated  by  the  Governments  on  be- 
liilf  of  the  worlcers.  Analysis  of  the  foreign 
exciiange  transactions  of  the  various  banks 
shows  that  similar  amounts  were  sent  by  the 
workers  as  direct  remittances  to  their  fam- 
ilies or  to  their  commercial  bank  accounts. 

These  earnings  show  that  the  United 
States  is  making  a  substantial  aid  contribu- 
tion to  the  West  Indies  at  no  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  a\  no  loss  of  self-respect 
to  the  West  Indians,  but  merely  as  a  lair  re- 
turn for  a  lair  day's  work  on  the  port  of  law- 
abiding  and  ambitious  West  Indian  workers. 

The  gainful  employment  of  West  Indian 
workers  on  American  farms  constitute  a 
sutetanttal  relief  to  the  serious  West  Indian 
unemployment  problem  where,  lor  example, 
in  Jaraacia  the  rate  is  as  high  as  18  percent. 

About  95  percent  of  the  foreign  national 
agricultural  workers  In  the  United  States  are 
Mexicans,  whose  progrKnis  are  administered 
by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  under  Public  Law  78.  which  was 
recently  extended  by  Congress  for  2  years 
ending  December  31. 1962.  The  other  worlcera 
are  admitted  under  the  provision  of  the 
McCarran- Walter  Act.  Public  Law  414.  and 
these  programs  are  administered  without 
expense  to  the  U.S.  Government;  In  the  ca.se 
of  the  British  West  Indies  a  contract  and 
work  conditions  are  negotiated  each  year 
between  representatives  of  the  West  Indies 
Government  and  representatives  of^e  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

In  February  1962  the  Department  of  Labor 
issued  a  bulletin  concerning  the  entry  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  Into  this 
country.  This  bulletin  states  that  Mexican 
workers  should  not  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  exceeding  9  months  and 
that  the  majority  of  Mexican  workers  mtist 
rettirn  after  working  6  months. 

Although  arrangements  for  Mexican  work- 
ers under  Public  Law  78  has  no  bearing  on 
the  B.W.I,  program,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  applied  the  restriction  against  farm  ma- 
chine operation  by  Mexican  nationals  to 
the  B.W.I.  and  has  been  endorsing  certifica- 
tions to  this  eSect.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  Secretary  \s  likely  to  apply  the  9-month 
limitation  to  the  British  West  Indies.  This 
would  destroy  continuity  of  employment  and 
make  it  extremely  dlfflcult  to  recruit  men 
for  the  Midwest  and  Northern  States  for  a 
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short  season  If  these  Vorkera  knew  tiiey 
would  have  to  return  home  at  the  eiia  of 
that  season.  It  would  also  make  it  Impoj. 
sltale  to  transfer  workers  from  Florida  to  tiie 
Northern  States.  This  would  be  a  ccnalcle.-. 
able  hardship  to  the  economy  of  the  West 
Indies,  particularly  Jamaica  which  suppiiej 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  B.W.I,  workers 

The  workers  of  the  British  West  Indies  u; 
the  United  States  typically  work  in  Pl.^iriai 
from  late  spring  or  early  summer,  and  are 
then  transferred  to  Connecticut  ana  the 
Midwestern  States  of  Wisconsin,  Inditna 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  When  the  Eunimec 
harvest  has  been  completed  they  ore  traaa- 
Jerred   back   to  Florida. 

Through  such  trariBfer  operations  It  w.is 
possible,  up  to  1957.  to  obtain  contlnu.ms 
employment  for  fairly  large  groups  of  mer. 
However,  during  1958  mechanization  of  the 
pen  and  corn  harvests  in  the  Midwest  an 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  there  W3i  a 
considerable  reduction  In  the  number  o! 
workers  transferred  to  that  area,  and  that 
number  has  twen  further  reduced  each  year 
since  for  the  same  r^son.  It  Is  still  pos- 
sible, however,  to  send^  workers  to  Connecti- 
cut for  tobacco  during  April  and  May;  to 
send  a  few  hundred  men  to  the  Midwest  In 
June;  to  recruit  more  men  for  the  Septem- 
ber apple  harvest  in  New  York;  the  tomato 
harvest  in  Indiana  In  late  August  and  early 
,September:  and  to  the  fruit  harvest  In  Mich- 
Ig-an  durUig  early  September.  These  workers 
are  transferred,  at  the  end  of  the  harvest 
period,  back  to  Florida. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  standards  o.'  the 
B.W.I,  program  improve  the  lot  of  domestic 
workers  In  regard  to  liouslng.  woritmea's 
compensation,  and  racial  matters.  Tie 
British  West  Indies  Central  Labor  Office 
maintains  a  ratio  of  1  liaison  oflicer  to  900 
workers.  These  officers  are  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  terms  of  employment  3.-e 
satisfactory,  that  the  contractual  obligations 
are  honored  both  by  the  employers  and  by 
workers. 

The  Urge  camps  In  Florid  ;\  In  which  West 
Indian  workers  are  housed  provide  Inflr- 
maries.  and  it  is  Interesting  that,  while  the 
US.  Government  la  now  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  group  Insurance  policy  to  protect 
domestic  migrant  workers  against  accidents 
or  sicknesses  which  are  nonoccupational,  the 
B.W  I.  program  prortded  such  protection  for 
West  Indian  workers  as  for  back  as  1943. 
This  policy  Incidentally,  provides  better  med- 
ical, hospital,  and  financial  benefits  to  the 
workers  than  are  proposed  In  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment schemes.  Pull  workmen's  compen- 
sation protection  in  accordance  with  thai 
given  to  Industrial  workers  is  required  fOT  all 
B.W  I.  workers  and  no  employment  is  ap- 
proved unless  there  Is  such  protection.  This 
requirement  protects  American  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  same  farmers  as  West  Indians, 
bec.^u.se  the  domestics  receive  the  workmen's 
compensation  benefits.  Here  again  the  wor!:- 
men's  compensation  provision  provides  more 
benefits  for  the  B.W.I,  workers  than  are  re- 
quired by  law  for  Mexican  national  workers. 
despite  the  treaty  between  the  two  govern- 
ments concerned. 

The  racial  problem  in  many  areas  has  been 
eased  by  the  presence  of  B.W.I,  s.  For  ex- 
ample, a  director  of  labor  in  one  of  the 
Southern  States  commented  publicly,  at  ft 
1958  National  Farm  Labor  Conference,  that 
when  B.W.I.'s  worked  in  a  neighborhood  It 
became  easier  for  American  Negroes  to  enter 
that  nelghbflrhood  and  obtain  gainful  em- 
ployment.       >v 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  authority 
to  make  exemptions  In  the  B.W.I,  program. 
The  AFL-CIO  urges  that  he  allow  the  B  WJ. 
workers  to  remain,  as  at  present,  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  The  Department  of  Labor. 
through  local.  State,  and  regional  employ- 
ment services,  has  to  b«  satisfied  th&t  there 
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is  a  shortage  of  domestic  workers  before  they 
illl  certify  the  need  for  foreign  labor.  If 
this  shortage  Is  so  certified,  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  In  allowing  B.WJ.'s  to  remain 
0.1  a  ye.".r-round  bosis.  either  with  one  em- 
ployer or  with  more  than  one  employer  on 
tjansfers. 

The  Government  of  Jamaica  would  not  be 
opposed  to  a  treaty  similar  to  that  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  most  of  the  .American  employers 
lould  not  be  opposed  to  such  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Meany  vei-y  clearly  favors  Importation  of 
British  West  Indian  laborers.  He  was 
talking  about  thc-m  in  particular,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  not  hurtful  to  the 
labor  supply  In  this  country. 

I  shall  not  read  the  memorandum  In 
fjU.  but  just  one  quotation,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary'  of  Labor  has  the  authority 
•o  make  exemptions  In  the  B.W.I,  program. 
The  AFI^CIO  urges  that  he  allow  the  B.W.I, 
^vorkers  to  remain,  as  at  present,  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

He  was  talking,  then,  more  directly  to 
get  tliem  in  on  a  year-round  basis.  We 
do  not  make  such  a  request. 

Mr.  President,  that  w-as  Mr.  Meany's 
position  In  1962.  Therefore,  it  was  the 
position  of  the  AFL-CIO.  He  says  fur- 
ther in  this  able  memorandum : 

The  gainful  employment  of  West  Indian 
workers  on  American  farms  constitutes  a 
substantial  relief  to  the  serious  West  Indian 
unemployment  problem  where,  for  example, 
in  Jitmatca  the  rate  Is  as  high  as  18  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
organized  labor,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Meany.  asserts  that  this  is  a  helpful  mat- 
ter, one  of  mutual  aid.  Senators  will 
realize  that  if  they  read  the  letter  where 
we  give  dollars  for  labor  honestly  ren- 
dered in  this  field, 

I  have  already  inserted  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Jamaican  news- 
papers showing  their  hostility. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  paragraph  or 
two  from  a  letter  received  from  the  poi-t 
director  of  the  Port  of  Palm  Beach  dis- 
trict in  West  Palm  Beach,  Pla..  who  has 
bwn  in  Jamaica  with  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen, in  which  he  comments  on  the 
complete  change  in  the  situation  there. 
how  hostile  they  are  to  our  people,  and 
how  much  they  have  depended  on  our 
agricultural  employment.  Then  he  gives 
this  picture  of  their  hostility,  which  I 
believe  will  speak  louder  than  any  words 
of  mine  on  this  subject: 

On  our  drive  across  Jamaica,  we  saw  many 
instances  of  open  hostility.  Even  members 
of  military  convoys  would  shout  harsh  re- 
marks at  us.  Workers  along  the  highway 
Tould  frequently  shake  their  flsts  at  us  as 
we  drove  by.  Merchants  in  small  stores  were 
very  surly  evea  though  we  presented  a  cash 
■'Ble  This  was  hot  the  attitude  which  I  met 
last  February  on  a  similar  trip.  At  first,  I 
•as  inclined  to  charge  It  up  to  our  position 
In  Dominica;  however,  I  was  told  by  my 
Jamaican  friends  that  most  people  supported 
that  axjtion.  It  was  the  travel  and  labor 
testrtctlons  coming  on  the  heels  of  one  an- 
other that  caused  the  reaction.  One  man 
Wld  me  that.  In  his  opinion,  we  have  pushed 
the  people  of  the  Caribbean  closer  to  Castro 
ihLn  they  have  ever  been. 

Let  us  realize  that  this  unfortunate. 
ideaUstic  approach  is  not  based  upon  any 
real  understanding  of  the  problem.    As 


adopted  and  applied  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  it  is  hurting.  It  is  also  hurt- 
ing our  foreign  relations.  It  is  hurting 
in  our  fiiendshlp  with  our  good  neigh- 
bors, whose  workers  have  come  Into  this 
country  periodically  to  work  for  us  and 
have  been  pleased  at  their  emploj-ment 
here.  It  i^  hurting  the  growers  of  perish- 
able commoditits.  It  is  hurting  the 
housewives  of  this  countrj'-  It  is  hurt- 
ing in  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  removal 
of  workers  from  our  Nation,  as  producers, 
as  taxpayers,  into  the  islands  in  the 
Caribbean.  It  is  hurting  in  cutting  down 
the  total  supply  of  our  perishable  prod- 
ucts by  saying  that  we  should  end  it  by 
letting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
has  the  know-how.  prescribe  the  number 
which  are  needed  by  our  people. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  1  minute  remaining.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BASS.  Let  me  say  in  closing  that 
I  disagree  with  respect  to  the  issue  being 
raised  by  my  friend  from  Florida.  If 
there  is  a  problem,  it  should  be  studied 
separately,  and  special  legislation  should 
be  handled,  as  has  been  done  historically 
by  the  Congress.  This  is  notliing  but  a 
backdoor  approach  to  trj'ing  to  reinstate 
the  bracero  progiam. 

Tlie  vote  about  to  be  taken  Is  to  strike 
out  a  section  of  the  bill  which  should 
not  be  here  in  the  first  place,  and,  sec- 
ondly, is  the  wrong  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  farm 
labor  question.  Traditionally.  Canadian 
workers  have  been  recruited  to  help  with 
the  harvesting  of  potatoes  and  apples. 

This  year  we  have  gone  through  a 
careful  review  of  the  program  as  it  op- 
erates in  Maine  and  we  have  endeavored 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Latior  in  expanding  opportunities  for 
American  workers  to  obtain  these  har- 
vesting jobs. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary's objectives.  I  believe  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  recruit  American 
workers  for  farm  jobs  before  we  seek 
foreign  labor.  I  believe  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  insure  better  wages 
and  working  conditions  for  American 
farmworkers. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  had  questions 
about  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  approach 
to  the  problem,  this  year.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  efforts  to  curtail  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  laborers,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  be  arbitrary  in  calling  for 
drastic  reductions  in  the  use  of  foreign 
labor.  There  was  the  clear  implication 
that  he  planned  to  eliminate  this  source 
in  1  year.  There  was  a  disruption  of  the 
farm  labor  market  as  a  result  of  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  his  aims  and  some 
farmers  have  been  hurt.  None  of  us.  I 
am  sure,  is  happy  over  these  conditions. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in 
Maine,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  adopted  a  more 
realistic  attitude  toward  the  farm  labor 


problem.  When  we  were  able  to  demon- 
strate that  there  were  not  sufficient  do- 
mestic laborers  available  the  Secretary 
authorized  importation  of  Canadian 
workers. 

I  would  not  want  the  Secretary  to 
abandon  his  objective  of  expanding  job 
opportunities  and  improving  working 
conditions  for  American  workers,  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  in  our  factories.  But. 
while  he  pursues  his  objective,  he  must 
give  realistic  attention  to  the  needs  of 
our  farmers  for  a  dependable  supply  of 
workers.  He  should  con-sult  with  appro- 
priate agencies,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  setting  adminis- 
trative guideUnes. 

I  appreciate  the  intention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HoLLAKDl  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  encountered  this 
year.  I  disagree  with  the  remedy  he  of- 
fers. I  do  not  think  it  is  administra- 
tively sound  to  place  a  labor  supply  and 
working  condition  question  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any 
department  or  agency  head  other  than 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  this  basic  responsibility  un- 
der many  acts  of  Congress  and  his  De- 
partment has  the  personnel  and  the  ad- 
ministrative system  to  handle  these  ques- 
tions. We  should  not  change  a  basic  ad- 
ministrative system  simply  to  modify  or 
correct  a  single  policy  matter. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  decided  to  support  the  Bass  motion 
to  strike  the  Holland  amendment. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  the  approach 
offered  by  that  amendment  is  not  the 
best  one  to  achieve  our  objective  of  en- 
couraping  a  better  handling  of  the  farm 
labor  problem,  and  because  I  believe  that 
the  SecretaiT  of  Labor  wiU  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  farmers  in 
future  harvesting  seasons. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  to 
strike  out  section  706  of  the  committee 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  GobeI,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  !Mr.  Long],  tlie 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Russell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberoeb]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furtlier  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nehberger),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana   [Mr.   Long]    is  paired   with   the 
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Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Scn.Ttor  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab- 
sent on  olHcial  business  of  the  Joint 
Committe?  on  Atomic  Energj-. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  I  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  pre.>ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — 45  yeas, 
45  nays,  as  follows: 


|No.253Leg.I 

YEAS — 45 

\ 

Bortictt 

Hill 

Mondale 

Basf 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Bftvh 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Bible 

Javlfs 

Moss 

Brewster 

.lordan,  N.O. 

Miiskle 

BurtUcIt 

Kennedy,  Mavs.  Nelson 

Cannon 

KeimeSy,  N.Y 

Pastorc 

Case 

Lor  g.  Mo. 

PplI 

Church 

MnKnu«on    ' 

Proxmlre 

Clarlv 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

DouETlaa 

McGee 

Sjinington 

Gnisning 

McGovem 

TYdings 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

WtiiJams.  N.J. 

Hart 

McN^mar* 

•  Yarborough 

Horllcs 

MetcaU 

NAYS— 45 

Young.  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Murphy 

AJiott 

Fong 

Pearson 

B03g5 

FiilbrlEht 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

niy.'Dn 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Holland 

Ru'^sell.  Ga. 

Cooper 

Hriiska 

SoItonslaJl 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idnho 

Simpson 

C-urtl.« 

Kuchel 

Smatbers 

Dlrteen 

Latjsche 

Snilih 

Doda 

McCleU.in 

siennls 

Doralnick 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Morse 

Tower 

Ellender 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Ervln 

Mundt 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Anderson 

JlcCarthy 

Scott 

Bennett 

Neuberger 

Talmadge 

C3ore 

RlbtcoS 

Loni:   La. 

Kuisell,  S.C. 

There  was  a  recapitulation  cf  the  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
foi'  the  recular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  has 
been  no  announcement  as  yet. 

On  this  vote  there  are  45  yeas  and 
45  nays.    The  Chair  votes  "yea." 

So  Mr.  B.AS5'  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B.'^SS.  Mr  Prefident.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
:o  lay  en  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  n.iys  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  lo  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Bass  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mi-.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rrsi- 
coFF],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  RissELLl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  tMr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on 
offlcicl  business, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andehson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy), and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMis.  NEtiEEROER]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that.  If  presented 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Netberger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Comiecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long]  is  peircd  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  yote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Coram.ttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scoti]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bekneti]  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — 45  yeas, 
44  nays,  as  follows: 

INo.254Leg.I 
YEAS — 15 
Bartlett  Hill  Monroney 

Bass  Inotiye  Montoya 

Bayh  Jack.son  Morse 

Bible  Javlts  Moss 

Brewster  Jordan.  N.C.       Mu^kle 

Burdlolt  Kennedy.  Mass.  Kelson 

Caniion  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Paitore 

Case  Long.  Mo.  Pell 

Church  MagniL^n  Proxmlre 

Clark  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Douglas  McGovern  S\-mUigton 

Gruenlng  Mclntyre  Tvdlugs 

Hsrrts  McNamara  •.Villiams.  N.J. 

Han  Metcalt  Yiirborough 

Hartke  Mondale  Young.  Ohio 

NAYS — 44 

Aiken  Faunln  Pearson 

AHott  Pong  Prouty 

Bopss  Pulbrlght  Randolph 

Byrd,  Va.  Hayden  Robert.'on 

Byrd.W.  Va.  Hlckenlooper  Piissell.  Oa. 

Carlson  Holland  Saltor^stall 

Cooper  Hru.ska  Simpson 

Cotton  Jordan,  Idaho  Smathers 

Curtis  Kuchel  Smith 

Dlrksen  Lausche  Stennls 

Dodd  MeCleUan  Thurmond 

Domlnlck  Miller  Tower 

Eastland  Morton  WllUamB,  Del. 

EUecder  Mundt  Young.  N.  Dak 

Ervln  Mnrphy 

NOT  VOTING — U 

Anderson  McCarthy  Russell,  S.C. 

Bennett  McGee  Scott 

Gore  Neuberger  Talmadge 

Long,  La.  Blblcoa 

So  Mr.  Pastore's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Bass'  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  Bass  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  Senator 
Bennett  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Tokyo  for  2  w"epks  be- 
trinning  September  21,  1965,  in  lieu  of 
Senator  Hickenlooper,  who  will  be  im- 
able  to  attend. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  9811i  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AftTEN'DMENT  NO.  438 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  433.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  tlie 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but  tliat 
the  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recokd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendmeiu 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  aa 
follows; 

"TITIB  vm — D&IRT 

"Sec.  801.  The  Agricultural  Adjustineat 
Act.  as  rcenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
?.t  the  end  of  section  8c(5)  the  following 
new  subparagraph  (H) : 

"'(H)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  providing: 

"  '(1)  for  allocating,  or  providing  a  method 
for  allocating,  to  each  producer  under  a 
marketing  order,  a  share  of  the  total  sales  of 
milk  received  from  producers  classified  In, 
and  subject  to  the  minimum  price  or  prices 
applicable  to,  the  highest  use  classificrtlion 
or  classifications  under  the  marketing  order 
and  such  reserves  of  producer  milk  as  may 
be  found  essential  thereto,  which  share  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  total  deliveries 
of  nUlk  made  by  each  such  producer  during 
the  year  1964.  or  such  other  representative 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  presoribe  la  the 
order  as  more  appropriate,  due  allowance 
being  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  order  for 
(a)  abnormal  conditions,  (b)  hardship  cases, 
and  (c)  producers  imder  the  order  engaged 
in  milk  production  at  the  time  provisions 
hereunder  are  incorporated  In  the  order  but 
who  did  not  produce  milk  dtiring  ail  or  part 
of  the  representative  period.  D.ilry  farmers 
who  were  producing  and  marketing  milk 
prior  to  the  date  when  provisions  hereunder 
were  incorporated  in  the  order  and  wiio  were 
not  on  such  date  delivering  milk  as  pro- 
ducers under  the  order  shall  upon  becoming 
producers  under  the  order  be  provided,  witu 
respect  to  milk  delivered  under  the  order, 
allocations  on  the  same  basis  as  those  wlio 
were  producers  under  the  order  when  sucli 
provisions  become  efTective;  Provided,  That 
if  any  dairy  farm  of  such  a  dairy  farmer  has 
been  transferred  to  another  person  and  no 
allocation  b.tscd  on  deliveries  from  sue" 
farm  has  been  Issued  wlien  milk  is  first  de- 
livered therefrom  as  producer  milk  under 
the  order,  such  transferee  then  operating 
the  farm  shall  he  provided  any  allocation  for 
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which  the  said  dairy  farmer  wotiid  otherwise 
nave  been  eligible  based  on  deliveries  from 
j.jcia  farm.  Provisions  shall  also  be  made 
for  ^ilUCitlng  to  any  new  producer  under  an 
order  who  was  not  engaged  In  dairy  farming 
p.-lor  to  the  incorporation  in  the  order  of 
nrovislons  hereunder  an  '•Qultabie  share  of 
tjie  alloc:ited  sr.les  on  such  tertn.s  and  con- 
dJVio.Ts  as  prescribed  la  the  order,  due  con- 
:;'(l^r?tlon  being  given  to  tlie  current  and 
D-ospcctive  supply  conditions  in  the  regu- 
Liied  miirket.  The  application  of  alloca- 
;;oii'!  hereunder  sh^^ll  be  subject  to  suca  pro- 
7;slons  ;'S  may  be  incorporated  in  tlie  order 
uoder  iectioii  SeiS)  ID).  Allccetlons  to  pro- 
ducers under  this  subparagraph  may  be 
ti.insferablc  under  an  order  on  sucli  terms 
ir.d  c'.'nditlons  as  may  be  prescribed  if  the 
5ccret:iry  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
;lie  public,  existing  producers,  and  prospec- 
:lve  ncv.'  producers.  The  allocaUons  or  bases 
Hereunder  may  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  or  new  allocations  or  tjases  may  be 
istablished  by  iimendlng  tlie  order  or  under 
p.-i>risions  incorporated  in  the  order: 

■'  '(111  that  in  distributing  to  producers  the 
imo'.ii.rs  of  money  required  to  be  paid  by 
lia.".dlers  on  milk  each  producer  shall  be  paid 
111  for  milk  delivered  ty  him  which  exceeds 
his  allocation  at  the  lowest  class  price  spec- 
ified in  the  order  and  (2)  for  milk  delivered 
bv  hlin  within  his  allocation  a  blend  price, 
ijised  on  utilization  in  such  higher  cl.ass  uses 
plus  reserve,  representing  his  pro  rata  share 
of  the  remaining  funds  available  for  current 
distribution  to  producers  under  the  order, 
sfier  the  computation  has  been  mride  under 
(11  hereof.  The  payments  under  (1)  and 
2)  above  shall  be  subject  to  adjustments 
prescribed  in  tiie  order  under  section  8o 
i5hBi  or  other  provisions  of  the  Act  and  to 
such  provisions  as  may  be  incorporated  in 
the  order  under  section  8c(51  (D) ; 

"■(Hi)  in  marl-:eting  orders  where  indl- 
rtdiiiil  handler  pools  are  approved  as  pro- 
vided by  subparapraph  8c<S)  (B)  (i)  the  pro- 
visions of  this  sulDparagraph  may  be  applied 
10  each  handler  individVLiily  and  to  the  pro- 
ducers deJivering  milk  to  such  handlers: 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  any  producer  who  dur- 
ing any  nccounting  period  delivers  a  portion 
Cff  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully  regulated  by 
the  order,  provision  may  be  made  for  reducing 
The  allocation  of.  or  pnjinents  to  be  received 
by,  any  sucli  producer  to  compensate  for  any 
markotiPKs  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  necessary  to  Insure 
equitable  participation  in  marketings  among 
i'.'.  producers. 

'IV)  the  order  may  provide  for  sucli  re- 
ports and  the  keeping  of  such  books  and 
records  by  producers  and  by  the  person  or 
per.Bcns  to  wiiom  he  may  dispose  of  milk  as 
the  Secretary  may  prcT^crlbe  and  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  sucli  person  or  persons 
shall  make  required  records  available  for  in- 
spection: 

"'(vii  the  provisions  authorized  under 
ihis  subparagraph  may  be  made  applicable 
M  a  regulated  handler's  own  production  of 
milit: 

"■ivil)  order  provlsioris  under  this  sub- 
piragraph  shall  not  become  effective  In  any 
marketing  order  unless  separately  upproved 
^7  proctucers  in  th^same  manner  provided 
for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders.  Dis- 
approval of  order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  considered  disap- 
proval ef  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
order.  Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  terminated  separately 
•J^henever  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
-on  with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
section  8c(16)  (B): 

"  '  I  vill )  Any  producer  for  whom  an  alloca- 
tion or  base  is  established  under  the  author- 


ity of  this  subparagrapii  may  obtain  a  review 
thereof  as  prescribed  by  the  order  and  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder,  which  shall  con- 
stitute the  exclusive  prr.cedure  for  review 
thereof  and  section  Bc(15)(A)  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  thereto.  Under  such  order, 
rules,  or  regulations  any  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  or  any  c^ommittees  or 
boards  of  producers  under  the  order  created 
for  tlie  purpose  may  be  vested  with  authority 
10  perform  any  or  all  functions  in  connection 
with  such  review  proceedings,  including  rul- 
ing thereon.  Committees  or  boards  created 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies 
of  the  Secretary  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section 8c(7)  (C)  and  section  10  of  this  title. 
The  ruling  upon  such  review  shall  be  final 
If  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer 
may  obtain  a  Judicial  revlfew  of  such  ruling 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
8c(13|(B)  of  this  title:  and 

"  'lix)  the  provisions  of  section  8a(3)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  producer  In  the  application 
of  this  subparagraph  or  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto.'  " 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment,  I  aslc  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yieid  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  .^IKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  yielded  my- 
self 15  minutes  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. I  .'ihall  be  happy  to  yieid  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  after  I  have 
finished  my  explanation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that 
the  Senate  luiderstands  the  intent  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  after  he  has  made 
his  presentation,  permit  me  to  aslc  him 
several  questions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
that  there  be  order  in  the  Chamber  and 
that  attaches  who  have  no  business  to 
attend  to  be  requested  to  leave  the 
Chamber. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
TyDiHTOs  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken.  The  attaches  will 
piease  leave  the  Chamber  if  they  cannot 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  finished  his 
oldening  remarks,  will  it  be  agreeable  to 
him  to  permit  me  to  ask  clarifying  ques- 
tions on  the  various  sections  of  the 
amendment,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
mistake  in  the  Record  as  to  exactly  what 
each  section  and  each  part  of  the 
amendment  means? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  hope  that 
we  could  use  that  time  on  both  sides  as 
equally  as  possible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding  I  do  not  intend  to  inter- 
rupt the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  while  he  is  speaking. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

This  amendment  would  insert  in  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  a  new  dairy  title. 
The  amendment  is  identical  with  S.  1915, 
the  Proxmire  dairyman's  class  I  base 
plan.  It  is  also  quite  similar  to  title  I 
of  H.R.  9811,  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
increase  farm  income,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

It  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  milk 
to  the  consumer.  The  amendment  has 
been  tried  and  won  enthusiastic  support 
in  British  Columbia,  where  it  succeeded 
in  increasing  farm  income  with  no  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  amendment  is  strictly  permissive. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  tha  farmers  in  a 
particular  market  order  must  vote  in 
favor  of  the  plan  before  it  would  go  into 
effect  in  their  market  order.  A  simple 
majority  vote  can  cancel  the  plan. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Fore.<itry  this 
year.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
supported  this  proposal.  In  doing  so,  he 
said: 

Eniictment  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
use  of  base  plans  In  Federal  milk  order  mar- 
kets would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
In  markets  where  producers  elected  to  adopt 
a  base  plan,  as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  there 
would  be  an  incentive  to  hold  down  increases 
in  milk  production.  This  would  help  reduce 
present  surpluses  to  the  benel^t  of  ail. 

It  would  not  impose  barriers  on  tiie  entry 
of  new  producers  lo  markets  adopting  a  base 
plan.  Its  provisions  would  leave  the  door 
open  for  needed,  yet  equitable  adjustments 
witliin  the  Industry. 

This  amendment  is  identical  with  the 
bill  which  passed  tlie  Senate  by  a  45-to- 
33  vote  in  the  fall  of  1963.  It  is  similar 
to,  but  not  identical  with,  title  I  of  the 
farm  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  year.  That  title  was 
deleted  by  the  Senate  committee. 

At  present,  farmers  selling  milk  for 
fluid  consumption  in  marketing  order 
areas  receive  a  blend  price  for  that  milk. 
That  "blend"  is  made  up  of  two  prices — 
first,  a  relatively  higher  price  for  the 
part  of  the  milk  that  actually  goes  into 
fluid  consumption:  and.  second,  a  rela- 
tively lower  price  for  the  excess  which 
goes  into  clieese,  ice  cream,  and  so  forth. 

Regardless  of  how  much  the  fanner 
produces,  he  receives  the  single  blend 
price. 

Dairy  farmSi-s  object  to  this  practice, 
because,  as  farmers  producing  under  the 
same  marketing  order  increase  their  pro- 
duction, tlie  production  going  into  excess 
Increases  and  the  blend  price  drops  lower 
and  lower. 

This  is  how  the  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  farmers  to  modify  the  blend 
price  system: 

If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  a  mar- 
ket order  area  vote  to  do  so.  they  can 
end  the  blend  price  system  for  their 
own  particular  order. 

Instead,  they  could  receive  the  high 
fluid  price  for  that  part  of  their  pro- 
duction that  goes  into  fluid  milk,  and 
the  lower,  excess  price  for  that  part  of 
their  milk  that  goes  into  excess  produc- 
tion.    This  has  two  advantages. 

First,  it  would  enable  the  farmer  to 
protect  himself  against  overproduction 
by  other  farmers  under  the  order.  This 
is  because  the  farmer  could  count  on  the 
established  fluid   price,  and  that  fluid 
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price   would  not   be   dlminshed   by   in-  tabulallon  shon-ing  in  detail  the  amount 

creased  excess  production,  as  is  the  blend  delivered  under  Federal  order  markets, 

price.  the  average  surplus  price,  and  the  ap- 

Second.  overall  milk  production  would  proximate  value  of   this  surplus  since 

decline.    The  burden  on  the  taxpayer—  1947. 

which  has  been  several  hundred  million  There  being  no  ob,1ectlon,  the  tabu- 

dollp.rs  a  year — to  pay  for  acquiring  ex-  lation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

cess  milk  production  would  be  reduced  Record,  as  follows: 

con.siderably.     This  is  because  fanners 

would  receive  a  lower  excess  price  for  all  -^PP™"'"""  ''"'"e  o/ surplus  milk  in  Federal 

their  increased  production,  rather  than  order  markets.  1947^4 

the  higher  blend  price  which  they  now 

receive. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  mention  some  of  '^'"^ 

the  things  this  amendment  would  not  do. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 

freedom  of  action  now  existing  under 

milk  marketing  orders  would  in  no  way    

be  affected.     It  may  be  suggested  that 

this  amendment  makes  many  modiflca-  iim7 

tions  in  existing  law.     I  believe  this  is  i94sliI!~I~"I 

because    of    a    misapprehension.      This     jj^ 

amendment  would  only  do  one  thing.    It  i9Si""""II" 

would  provide  farmers  witli  an  option  on     }J^ 

the  kind  of  system  under  which  they  ios4'.V.lII"riir 

would  be  compensated  for  their  milk  in     'jj^* 

fluid  milk  areas,  and  nothing  else.  ios7l!""'"''" 

First,  my  amendment  would  not  in  the  ifi-f'.'.'.'.y.'.'.'.'.V. 

slightest    degree    represent    production     }5J[I 

control.    Dairy  farmers  will  continue  to  i9Hi."'I~III'I! 

be  free  to  produce  just  as  much  or  as    ]^,  - 

little  milk  as  they  wish.    They  wUl  con-  1904  i:":::;": 

tinue  to  be  able  to  keep  as  many  or  as     

few  daii-y  cows  as  they  want  and  feel  '  tihs  iieiot  inpiu.ira  hmdimiiIII:  u»-rt  tisr  nnM  rorpoeM 

they  need.    Their  position  in  the  mar-  ^-itoriu'Winaoiossoiher  tiuinciass  i.   Thpumraini 

ketplace  vis-a-ns  their  neighbormg  pro-  •  Esumatoj  to  be  eauti  to  the  u.s.  inanufartuiing 

ducers  would  not  be  affected  one  iota,  '"j"';  i''"^  (wnvcrtcd  to  i.tperwiit  buiiwiat  contmt. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  have  no  ' '    '  ^  ™''  ^' 

effect  on  the  minimum  prices  paid  by  Mr.   JACKSON.    Mr.   President,   will 

handlers,  but  would  deal  only  %rith  the  the  Senator  yield' 

apportionment  of  the  proceeds  among  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President.  I  am 

producers.  sorry.  I  had  told  the  distinguished  Sen- 
Third,  this  provision  contains  no  ator  from  Vermont  that  I  would  continue 
mandatory  features  whatsoever.  It  is  a  my  presentation  without  yielding  I 
completely  voluntary  program,  to  be  ac-  apologize  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
cepted  or  rejected  by  dairy  farmers  in  a  from  Washington  who  is  a  cosponsor  of 
referendum.  If  rejected,  the  remainder  my  amendment  and  was  a  cosponsor  of 
01  the  milk  marketing  order  would  re-  the  amendment  in  1963,  when  it  was 
main  m  effect.  agreed  to  bv  the  Senate 

Fourth,  this  amendment  contains  not  The  present  blend  price  system  in- 
a  single  penalty  clause  creases  our  dairy  surpluses,  if  we  elim- 
Fiflh.  the  amendment  would  not  affect  inated  the  blend  pricing  system  we 
the  price  of  milk  to  consiuners.  could  reduce  the  burden  on  the  taxpkyer. 
To  place  this  amendment  in  perspec-  and.  at  the  same  time,  give  the  dairy 
live,  consider  the  present  situation  a.s  it  farmer  an  opportunity  to  tailor  his  pro- 
exists  imder  milk  marketing  orders,  since  duction  to  what  is  needed 
the  amendment  has  to  do  only  with  these  it  is  fantastic  that  the  Chicago  mar- 
°  .r,?'  ,  .  ^  ,  keting  area  should  produce  more  than 
Milk  marketmg  orders  play  an  Impor-  1 1 ,  times  as  much  excess  milk  as  is  used 
tant  role  in  the  dairy  pictuie  in  the  for  the  fluid  purpose  for  which  the  order 
United  States  as  a  whole.  More  than  75  is  designed.  In  other  words  for  every 
orders  are  now  In  operation.  These  quart  that  is  used  for  fluid  purposes 
orders  produce  almost  50  percent  of  the  there  is  I'j  quarts  of  excess 
Nation's  milk.  At  present,  if  farmers  who  are  under 
Since  1940  the  number  of  markets  cov-  the  marketing  order  increase  their  pro- 
ered  by  Federal  orders  has  Increased  duction,  the  price  goes  down  How- 
irotn  17  to  77.  The  amount  of  milk  regu-  ever,  under  my  amendment,  the  farmer 
lated  under  these  orders  has  increased  would  not  have  to  Increase  production 
from  le.ss  than  20  percent  to  almost  50  in  order  to  keep  up  with  other  farmers 
percent  of  all  the  milk  marketed  in  the  Under  the  blend  pricing  system  an  In- 
Umted  States.  Over  the  same  period,  dividual  farmer  has  no  control  over 
the  percentage  of  Federal  order  milk  either  the  blend  price  he  receives  for  his 
used  for  manuiactunng  purposes  has  in-  milk  or  his  total  income.  Under  the  pro- 
creased  from  less  than  30  percent  to  al-  posed  amendment,  any  producer  can 
most  40  percent.  In  some  of  the  larger  control  his  own  price  and  income  This 
market-<;.  the  amount  of  milk  used  for  is  so  because  his  allotment  guarantees  a 
manufacturmg  purposes  exceeds  the  high  price  for  a  specified  quantitv 
milk  used  for  Huid  purposes.  Then,  to  attain  his  income  and  economic 
I  asK  unanimous  consent  to  have  objective,  he  produces  onlv  the  amount 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd  a  which  would  maximize  his  returns.    Pro- 
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ducers  can  adjust  either  upward  or 
downward  to  suit  their  particular  levels 
but  they  will  in  no  way  affect  any  ot>e- 
producer's  effort. 

An  example  can  best  demonstrate  the 
weaknesses  of  the  present  system  and 
how  this  amendment  would  stop  the  ir- 
creases  in  dairy  production.       /S. 

Assume  that  a  farmer's  herfli  pi-dSucf; 
and  he  markets  through  th?' markefn"^ 
order  200,000  pounds  of  mi;if  In  a  particl 
ular  year.  Assume  that  half  of  this 
milk — as  in  the  New  York-New  Jcrsev 
area — goes  into  fluid  or  Class  I  pur'l 
poses,  and  half  goes  into  excess  or  maii. 
ufactiu-ing  purposes.  Assume  further 
for  simplicity's  sake,  that  the  price  for 
fluid  milk  is  S5  a  hundred  and  the  price 
for  manufacturing:  milk  is  S3  a  hundred 
Assume  finally,  that  the  farmer  has  a 
fluid  milk  base  of  half  of  his  productior, 
or  100,000  pounds. 

Under  both  the  present  administration 
of  the  law  and  the  proposed  amendn.ent 
the  farmer  would  receive  $8,000  for  the 
mUk  which  he  marketed — that  is.  200.fioo 
poimds  multiplied  by  $4  a  hundred- 
weight. 

Under  the  present  law.  he  would  re- 
ceive a  $4  blend  price  for  each  hundred- 
weight which  he  marketed.  However, 
under  the  propo,sed  amendment,  he 
would  receive  S5  a  hundred,  or  S5,000 
for  his  first  100,000  pounds,  or  base.  ar,d 
only  $3  a  hundred,  or  $3,000,  for  the  sec- 
ond 100,000  pounds  that  he  marketed 
The  Incentive  to  reduce  production. 
and  especially  the  Incentive  not  to  in- 
crease p?'(3duction,  shows  up  shaip;y 
when  we  see  what  happens  imder  the 
present  law  and  the  proposed  ame.nd- 
ment  If  the  farmer  decides  to  chnr.fe 
the  amount  of  his  production. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  the  farmer 
cuts  back  production  by  10,000  pounds— 
or  about  one  cow — he  loses  the  blend 
price,  or  $400  in  receipts.  Under  the 
proposed  legislation,  if  he  cuts  back  pro- 
duction to  the  amount  of  10.000  pounds. 
he  loses  the  manufacturing  price  of  only 
S300.  Hence,  there  Is  a  significar,t!.v 
larger  Incentive  under  the  amendment 
for  the  dairy  farmer  to  reduce  his 
production. 

The  incentive  is  likely  to  work  even 
more  sharply  for  the  farmer  contem- 
plating an  Increase  in  production 
Under  the  present  law.  if  the  farmer  in- 
creases his  production  by  10,000  pound?. 
he  receives  the  blend  price  of  $4  a  hun- 
dred, or  $400.  But  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  if  he  increased  production 
by  10,000  pounds,  he  would  receive  only 
$300.  He  would  not  get  $400.  He  would 
get  only  $300. 

The  reason  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  likely  to  be  so  decisive  In  dis- 
couraging additional  production  is  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  cannot  cover 
their  costs  at  $3  a  hundred,  and  they 
know  it. 

The  result  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  farmers  who  take  out  pencil  and  paper 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  add  another 
cow  and  an  additional  6,000  or  8,000 
poimds  of  annual  production  to  their 
herd  will  find  that  the  addition  would 
cost  them  money  if  the  additional  pro- 
duction brought  them  only  the  manu- 
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faeturlng   price — In   this  case  $3 — and 
not  the  blend  price — in  this  case  $4. 

Much  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
need  for  dairy  legislation  relies  to  ex- 
cess production  and  the  cost  oKthe  pro- 
cram  to  the  Federal  Government.  Pro- 
duction in  the  past  few  years,  as  well  as 
now,  is  In  excess  of  market  needs. 

During  1963  the  Federal  Government 
was  required  to  purchase  7.8  billion 
pounds  of  milk  on  an  equivalent  milk- 
fat  basis  produced  in  excess  of  our  needs. 
Last  year  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  required  to  purchase  8.5  billion 
pounds  and  through  July  of  this  vear 
the  Government  purchased  6.2  biilion 
pounds  in  excess  of  needs.  The  Govern- 
ment was  required  to  purchase  6.2  bil- 
lion poimds  because  of  an  overproduc- 
tion of  milk  on  our  farms.  My  amend- 
ment is  designed  in  part  to  help  correct 
that  overproduction,  and,  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Departmfent  of  Agricul- 
ture supports  it. 

Two  years  ago  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  estimated  that  production 
would  be  cut  by  about  600  million  pounds 
and  that  there  will  be  a  net  sartngs  to 
the  Government  of  approximately  $26 
million  in  the  first  year,  if  my  pr(jposal 
is  enacted.  That  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate because  it  Is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  it  will  require  longer  than 
a  year  for  the  marketing  order  areas  to 
take  advantage  of  the  law  and  for  the 
law  to  become  fully  effective.  1  stress 
that  the  first  year  is  where  there  would 
be  the  least  saving  As  the  years  go  on, 
I  think  the  savings  would  distinctly  in- 
crease. This  is  another  very  desirable 
feature  of  the  amendment;  that  is.  the 
feature  of  gradualism.  There  will  be  no 
iharp  adjustment  which  could  have  a 
tremendous  adverse  economic  and  mar- 
ket impact  on  the  entire  dai.'y  industry. 
to  .say  nothing  of  consumer  interests.  It 
might  also  be  well  to  point  out  here  that 
consumer  interests  are  fully  protected 
under  the  law.  and  that  any  reductions 
i.i  production  would  create  no  upward 
pre.ssure  on  consumer  prices.  All  we  are 
doing  here  in  this  regard  is  to  reduce  the 
C'Mt  to  the  Government  and  .save  the 
taxpayer's  money. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  income  of  dairy 
producers  is  pitifully  small.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  the  average  return  per  hour 
earned  by  milk  producers  on  grade  B, 
eastern  Wisconsin  farms  in  1964 
amounted  to  only  36  cents  per  hour. 

That  is  what  these  farmers  earn,  al- 
though they  have  greatly  increased  their 
efficiency  and  their  investment.  In  1964 
they  earned  36  cents  an  hour,  and  only 
11  cents  an  hour  in  1960  The  income  of 
these  farmers  is  held  down  because  of 
the  excess  production  encouraged  by  the 
blend  price  in  order  areas.  Anything  we 
can  do  to  cut  down  on  excess  milk  pro- 
auction  will  be  a  step  forward  toward 
improving  incomes  of  these  producers. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  under  which  market- 
ing orders  are  regulated  today,  is  largely 
a  restatement  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  marketing  agreements  of  the  act  of 
1935. 

The  substantive  provisions  of  this  act 
as  they  relate  to  milk  marketing  agree- 
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ments  have  not  been  amended  since  this 
act  was  passed.  In  1963  the  Senate 
Agi-iculture  Committee  reported  out  a 
substantive  amendment  to  that  act 
which  I  sponsored  and  which  is  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  to  the  proposal  I 
have  called  up  today.  It  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  45  to  33  margin.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  the  Senate  consid- 
ered a  substantive  amendment  to  the 
milk  marketing  portion  of  the  Agricul- 
tui-al  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
Today  is  the  second  time. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  House 
of  Representatives  took  no  final  action 
on  the  Proxmire  dairy  bill  in  the  88th 
Congress.  Today  we  are  in  a  situation 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  existed  in  1963-64.  The  House 
added  a  similar  provision  to  the  Food 
and  .-Agriculture  Act  of  1965  yet  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  deleted  that 
provision  from  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
asking  my  colleagues  to  once  again  ac- 
cept a  measure  they,  in  their  wisdom, 
passed  in  1963. 

Here  is  how  the  amendment  differs 
from  the  House  dairy  section — title  I 
of  the  agriculture  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House. 

First.  With  respect  to  the  entry  of 
new  producers  into  the  market,  the 
House  bill  provides  only  that  an  increase 
in  class  I  sales,  or  forfeited  bases  would 
be  made  available  to  new  producers  and 
hardship  cases.  My  amendment  safe- 
guards free  access  to  a  milk  marketing 
order  by  providing  that  producers  who 
delivered  milk,  but  not  under  the  order, 
at  the  time  the  allotment  provision  be- 
comes effective  under  an  order,  would 
receive  allotments  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  who  were  at  that  time  delivering 
under  the  order. 

Second.  My  amendment  would  p>ermlt 
cooperatives  to  engage  in  bloc  noting, 
and  I  think  that  is  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  which  the  Senate  has  generally 
approved. 

Third.  The  House  bill  specifically  au- 
thorizes marketing  orders  for  nianu- 
factured  milk.  My  amendment  does 
not.  After  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  milk  marketing  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937,  I 
am  convinced  that  manufacturing  milk 
orders  can  be  promulgated  under  the 
cunent  language  of  the  act. 

Finally,  my  amendment  provides  for 
administrative  review  of  allotments 
made  to  individual  producers  while  the 
House  bill  does  not.  This  is  a  technical 
difference  which  goes  to  the  question 
of  program  flexibility.  The  pending 
amendment  allows  the  administrator 
more  leeway  in  applying  the  law- 
Mr.  President,  I  have  finished  mv  15- 
minute  presentation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  with  the  sufferance  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  who  asked  for  the  floor 
first. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  first  I  ask  my 
question,  and  then  the  Senator  may 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  made  a  verj- 
able  case  for  his  amendment  However 
there  are  two  matters  which  should  be 
made  clear  before  we  vote  on  it.  so  that 
should  his  amendment  become  law.  there 
will  be  no  misunderstandme  as  to  the  in- 
,tent  and  purpose. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator's  additional  minute  has  expired 
Mr.   AIKEN.     I    will   yield   mvself   15 
minutes. 

I  will  first  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
-statements  the  Senator  made,  showing 
the  amount  of  milk  which  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  and  comparinc 
it  to  the  purchases  of  the  entire  vear. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
understands  that  almost  all  the  milk  is 
purchased  the  first  6  months  of  the  vear. 
but  the  figures  which  he  presented  ac- 
tually indicate  that  less  milk  will  be  pur- 
chased this  year  than  last  .vear.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  it  comes  to"  some  dairy 
products,  the  Government  is  not  pur- 
chasing any  at  all  at  the  present  time 
and.  during  the  last  6  months,  will  even 
be  disposing  of  what  it  purchased  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year. 

However,  to  get  down  to  my  question, 
as  I  understand,  the  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment  Is  to  raise  prices  to  the 
farmer  without  increasing  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  me  to  reply  to  that  part  of  his 
question? 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
would  not  raise  prices  to  the  farmer.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  amendment 
would  permit  the  farmer  to  receive  the 
fluid  price  for  that  part  of  his  milk  which 
goes  into  fluid  consumption. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  took  advantage  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  the  fluid  milk 
producer  would  be  voting  to  reduce  his 
sales  of  milk  in  the  order  market,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  could  obtain  an 
allotment,  and  that  allotment  would  be 
related  to  his  previous  production.  If  he 
then  was.  so  to  speak,  a  good  citizen  and 
reduced  his  production  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  have  to  buy  so  much. 
he  would  still  be  able  to  sell  as  much  as 
he  did  before  at  the  fluid  price,  and  he 
would  therefore  be  in  a  better  profit  and 
loss  position,  but  that  would  not  increase 
the  fluid  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  he  would  be  authorized  and 
presumably  would  vote  to  reduce  his  total 
deliveries  of  class  I  or  drinking  milk  to 
the  market,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  well  knows,  every- 
things  that  he  sells  qualifies  as  class  I. 
The  sanitary  requirements  are  the  same. 
But  he  would  reduce  the  amount  of  milk 
he  sends  to  the  market.  The  amount 
that  would  be  reduced  would  be  the  ex- 
cess milk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
bill  which  would  indicate  that  he  would 
reduce  his  total  production  of  milk? 

Mr.  PROX\nRE.  Nothing  except  that 
the  incentive  would  exist.  • 

Mr.  AIKEN.    An  incentive  to  do  what? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  An  incentive  to  re- 
duce tiis  lierd's  production,  because  on 
excess  production,  he  would  get  a  reduced 
price.  Instead  of  S4  a  tiundred  pounds 
he  would  get  a  price  of  approximately 
S3  a  hundred. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  producer  who  had  a 
favorable  base  would  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  class  I  sales.  A  producer  who  was 
expanding  and  had  a  poor  base  would  be 
reducing  his  share  of  class  I  sales. 
Does  the  Senator  contend'  that  reducing 
the  amount  of  high-priced  milk  which 
he  sends  to  market  and  selling  more  of 
the  low-priced  milk  would  be  an  incen- 
tive? It  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  decreasing  the  amount  of 
drinking  milk  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  manufacturing  milk  would  result  in 
increasing  income  to  that  farmer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  would  happen 
would  be  that  the  farmer  would  reduce 
the  amount  his  herd  would  produce.  At 
any  rate,  iess  milk  would  be  sold  in  the 
market  area.  As  it  is  reduced— to  take 
the  situation  in  Chicago — instead  of 
producing  60  percent  in  excess  that  ex- 
cess milk  would  be  diminished  down  to 
50  percent,  or  40  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  the  re- 
duction is  supposed  to  be  made  in  the 
high-priced  milk,  that  is  the  milk  that  is 
approved  for  fluid  consumption.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  reduction 
would  be  made  in  the  exces.?  milk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  bill  would  work 
to  reduce  the  farmer's  total  production, 
wovilditnot? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
incentive  would  be  for  the  farmer  to 
reduce  execos  productiori.  because  he 
would  be  better  off  economically  in  doing 
so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  incentive  is  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  milk  suitable  for 
fluid  consumption  going  to  market.  For 
a  producer  with  a  poor  base,  this  would 
reduce  his  quantity  sold  at  S6  a  hundred 
and  increase  the  amount  of  milk  sold 
at  S2.50  a  hundred,  I  fail  to  .see  any  in- 
centive there.  It  may  be  present,  but  I 
may  not  be  able  to  see  it. 

The  idea,  as  I  understand,  is  t^  reduce 
the  amount  of  drinking  milk  sent  into 
the  market,  on  the  presumption  that 
that  might  raise  the  farmer's  income. 
Of  course  it  might  raise  the  consumer's 
cost.  Suppose  he  voted  to  reduce  the 
amount  that  was  supposed  to  be  sent 
into  the  market  enough  to  result  in  a 
shortage.  Would  that  market  be  pro- 
hibited from  using  second-claj.s  milk  to 
fill  up  any  void  that  might  be  created? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  re- 
fcrrin?  to  the  bacteria  count? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  kncv.  That  is 
why  I  am  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence. The  mJlk  is  precisely  the  same  as 
delivered.  However,  under  a  base- 
excess  plan  the  farmer  would  tend  to 
reduce  his  production  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  sold  in  the  area,  and  if 
we  got  down  to  the  point  where  90  per- 
cent of  the  milk  being  produced  used  for 
fluid,  and  only  10-percent  excess,  the 
danger  point  could  be  reached.  The 
processors  would  then  be  free  to  nego- 
tiate a  situation  for  farm  allotments  to 


expand  production.  Each  producer 
would  receive  a  larger  fluid  allotment, 
or  other  farmers  could  come  into  the 
market. 
There  is  plenty  of  flexibility  here. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  would  make  sure 
that  the  farmers  would  keep  within  their 
quotas?  There  are  many  farmers  who 
would  ship  into  the  marketing  order 
areas.    Who  would  police  it? 

Mr.  -PROXMIRE.  The  allotment 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  his- 
tory— on  the  basis  of  what  production 
was  in  the  past.  The  bill  does  provide 
for  recordkeeping.  If  the  farmer  pro- 
duced and  sold  and  brought  to  market 
his  allotment,  then  anything  in  addi- 
tion would  simply  get  the  excess  price. 
There  would  not  have  to  be  any  addi- 
tional policing,  or  any  penalty,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  urged  the  Proxmire 
bill? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     The    bill    is    sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  of  Agricultme  Freeman  testi- 
fied for  it. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Did  he  ask  for  it? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     He  testified  for  it. 
Mr.  AIKEN     He  did  not  ask  for  it? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     In  1961  President 
Kennedy  asked.  I  repeat,  asked  for  this 
program.    President  Johnson  has  asked 
for  tills  as  part  of  a  larger  progiam.    He 
was  supported  by  the  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  the  National  Grange,  and  by 
a  number  of  cooperatives, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  recall  the  extent 
of  the  testimony  of  the  National  Grange 
on  this  subject,  but  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised. They  are  completely  sold  on  this 
progiam. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  National 
Grange  has  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  Sen.'itor  from  'Vermont,  but 
they  knew  he  had  made  up  his  mind  and 
there  was  no  point  in  arguing  wlih  him. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  President  did  not 
ask  for  this  proposed  legislation,  did  he? 
Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
ask  for  this  proposed  legislation,  did  It? 
Has  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  any  evi- 
dence to  show  that  either  of  them  did? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  indicates  a 
desire  for  this  proposed  legislation  and 
he  approved  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    May  I  read  a  paragraph 
from  the  report  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  first  page  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  report: 

The  bill  niso  provides  that  producers  would 
receive  the  lowest  class  price  for  niUk  de- 
livered In  excess  of  their  allotments. 

Then,  If  they  cut  the  highest  price  pro- 
duction, where  would  there  be  an  incen- 
tive; where  would  they  gain  more  in- 
come; where  would  they  make  money  at 
all? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  may  answer 
that  question,  they  would  make  money 
by  more  economic  operation.  They 
would  cull  out  the  cows  which  were 
making  for  inefficient  production  and 
which  did  not  produce  much  milk  In  any 
event 

They  would  have  an  additional  incen- 
tive for  culling  out  more  of  the  older 
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cows  and  operating  on  a  more  eiBcient 
basis.  In  this  way,  they  would  be  able 
to  reduce  the  numbers  in  Uieir  herd  in 
relation  to  Income.  Let  me  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  page  177 
of  the  hearings,  says  this: 

We  liave  tried,  and  tried  tioxd.  to  develop 
A  comprehensive  dairj*  progr.-\m.  We  have 
worked  with  the  d.iiry  industry  from  pro- 
ducer to  retuller:  we  have  explored  prcgraraj 
and  legislative  avenues  of  many  kinds.  Un- 
fortunately,  so  far  there  has  been  litt:e 
agreement  wltJiin  the  dairy  Industry.  As 
a  result,  no  proposals  have  yet  commandM 
the  support  necessary  to  be  enacted  into  law 
I  know  that  this  Is  a  problem  for  the  com- 
mittee as  It  Is  for  the  administration. 

Nonetheless,  positive  steps  can  and  should 
be  taken  to  Improve  the  economic  position 
of  the  dalrj-mp.n.  I  believe  that  Bnactment 
of  legislation  authorizing  the  use  of  how 
plans  In  Federal  milk  order  m:irket«.  a 
proposed  In  S.  399  by  the  chtilrman,  would 
be  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  In  markea 
where  producers  elected  to  adopt  a  base  pUo 
as  provided  for  m  this  bill,  there  would  be 
an  Incentive  to  hold  down  Increases  In  niLlt 
production.  This  would  help  reduce  nrtsea' 
surpluses  to  the  benefit  of  "ill.  -^ 

Mr.  .^IKE.N.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  should  use  up  so 
much  of  my  time.  Let  me  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  I  may  have  time  on  the 
biU-— 

Mj'.  MANSFIELD.    Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  AHCEN.  I  should  like  to  read 
what  the  Secretary  of  .'Agriculture  said 
in  his  report. 

He  said: 

No  producers  are  prohibited  by  slibpikra- 
graph  t  h  \  from  marketing  any  quantity 
he  d?s,res  to  market. 

Then  In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph, 
hesa.vs: 

We  believe  that  the  propoiied  bill  could 
Increase  Incomes  of  dairymen  silghtiy  .rad 
reduce  marketings  of  milk  In  some  areas 

I  agi-ee  that  there  are  some  areas 
where  the  marketing  of  milk  has  been  so 
badly  mishandled  that  they  could  not 
help  getting  more  income  if  there  wore 
any  chance  at  all  in  their  methods. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  wholeheartedly,  I  would  say 
that  this  is  not  a  panacea.  It  will  not 
solve  all  our  problems.  It  will  help  to 
increase  fann  income  quite  modestly  and 
wUl  cut  costs — .some  .«;26  million,  which 
is  not  a  sum  of  money  to  be  sneezed  at. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  continue,  the  Secie- 
tary  of  Agriculture  said  that  if  it  is  en- 
acted, it  will  be  a  .small  step. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.-  I  agree  with  the 
Sen.itor  from  Veirnont  on  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tell  me  of  one  single  milk 
marketing  order  area  In  this  country 
where  farmers  would  be  likely  to  vote  to 
reduce  their  production  and  would  be 
benefited  by  such  an  action?  Can  he 
name  one? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  'Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    In  the  Chicago  area? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  name  one. 
In  the  area  of  western  Washington.  .AH 
the  co-ops  there  support  the  bill  and 
wish  to  do  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  suggests. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  They  have  one  market 
for  their  milk  there,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    A  small  one.  maybe? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tlie  Seattle  milk 
shed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  'What  about  the  Inland 
Empire? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  western  Wash- 
ington most  of  the  dairy  people  are  lo- 
cated. Tlie  State  grange  is  highly  de- 
sirous of  the  bill.  When  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  suggests  who  wishes  such 
a  bill,  let  me  say  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
tri-slied  such  a  bill  2  years  ago 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
who  wants  the  bill.  It  is  a  group  of  mis- 
fits who  are  looking  forward  to  getting 
Federal  jobs  policing  the  program.  Those 
are  the  ones  who  are  promoting  It.  They 
are  going  from  State  to  State  telling 
the  milk  producers  of  the  advantages 
they  would  receive  If  they  marketed  less 
of  the  high-priced  milk  and  more  of  the 
half -priced  milk. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  believe 
an.vone  In  the  Washington  State  grange 
ivislipj  that.  I  have  no  applicants  at 
all  from  the  Washington  State  grange. 
They  would  like  to  have  a  good  dairy 
progiam  such  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  advocating. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Would  the  Inland  Em- 
pire, for  instance,  which  now  markets — 
«hr;t?  60.  70.  80  percent — a  good  share 
of  the  milk  as  class  I.  Would  it  wish  to 
reduce  that  class  I  milk? 

Mj-.  M.AGNUSON.  One  Of  the  reasons 
they  do  =ay  ?.nd  claim  that  there  is  more 
stability  in  prices  and  that  the  farmers 
can  plan  better  for  his  herds  and  how 
he  produces  milk.  Tliis  was  the  main 
argument  2  or  3  years  ago  when  we  passed 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  v.-h:ch  would  create 
a  more  stable  price  situation  for  the 
producer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  ."Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  got  some  more 
Questions. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Ml'.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  principal  markets  in  Oklahoma 
s'jpijort  the  program. 

Mr.  JACICSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Btnt- 
MCK  in  the  chair  i.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  corroborate  what  my  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Macnuson]  has  said. 
Botii  milksheds  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
and  the  Inland  Empire  have  Indicated 
through  their  cooperative  groups  that 
they  have  made,  at  least  they  support 
the  pendini  legislation,  and  they  sup- 
ported it  previously  when  It  passed  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  indicated  it  is  modest  and  Is  a  rea- 
iionable  approach,  and  it  seems  to  rae 
that  it  should  be  tried  out.  If  it  does  not 
work,  then  we  can  try  something  else. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  One  of  the  biggest 
market  areas  is  Chicago  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Wllllams,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 


largest  cooperative  selling  In  the  area  is 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  and  has  been 
one  of  its  principal  proponents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  he  has  been  travel- 
ing all  over  the  country  telling  this  story, 
trying  to  make  up  for  his  failure  to  get 
decent  prices  for  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce milk  in  the  Chicago  area,  trj^g  to 
make  alibis  and  excuses  that  the  laws  are 
to  blame/ 

Yet.yMilwaukee  area  farmers  are  sell- 
ing aaproximately  82  percent  of  their 
milk  aJ  Class  I  milk.  I  doubt  if  the  high- 
price  jnilk  producers  wish  to  reduce  their 
production  to  make  room  for  lower  price 
milk  from  the  Ciiicago  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  that.  We  have  a  strong 
cooperative,  the  Golden  Guernsey  Co- 
operative, which  Is  able  to  do  this  with 
82  to  85  percent  utilization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  more. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  why  it 
is.  if  this  proposal  Is  so  popular  around 
the  Chicago  area,  so  many  of  the  dairy- 
men just  outside  the  Chicago  area  are 
asking  for  a  defeat  of  the  amendment? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  information  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  this 
is  not  so.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  in- 
cludes several  marketing  order  areas. 
We  also  export  more  milk  than  the  neJit 
five  milk  producing  States  combined.  I 
am  a  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  gets 
out  to  talk  to  the  people  of  my  State  as 
much  as  I  can.  I  have  been  traveling 
around  my  State  and  talking  with  farm- 
ers a  very  great  deal  in  recent  years. 
They  want  this  legislation.  There  are 
some  differences  and  disputes,  but.  by 
and  large,  they  favor  this  provision, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  By  what  miracle  did  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  acquire  such 
vigorous  support  from  the  oleo  produc- 
ers for  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  one  of  the  ablest  of  Senators 
and  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
EBiGHTl.  I  am  glad  to  have  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  on  any  amendment  of  which  I 
am  a  sponsor.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  an  Important  dairj-  industry 
in  Arkansas.    He  favors  this  proposal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course,  for  every 
100  pountj^of  milk  that  can  be  kept  off 
the  marke^)leo  is  helped, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  not  much  time. 
I  have  not  gotten  started  with  my  ques- 
tions, but  I  will  yield.  I  know  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  He 
has  licked  us  before.  It  looks  as  if  he 
might  have  the  vote  against  us  again. 
He  is  the  greatest  champion  of  oleo  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  compliment. 

There  was  debate  on  the  oleomar- 
garine bill.    It  was  a  friendly  exchange. 

I  joined  in  offering  the  pending 
amendment  because  It  would  authorize  a 
milk  program  which  is  good  for  Arkan- 
sas dairymen  and  good  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  This  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


provide  for  allotments  under  milk  mar- 
keting orders,  so  that  producers  may  re- 
ceive a  lilgher  letuin  on  fluid  milk  cov- 
ered by  allotments  and  a  lower  return 
for  milk  produced  in  excess  of  allot- 
ments. This  pricing  system  would  dis- 
courage overproduction  and  surpluses 
caused  by  the  so-called  blend-price  sys- 
tem. 

This  plan  is  supported  by  the  adinln- 
istration,  and  it  was  passed  by  tlie  House 
of  Representatives.  I  think  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

My  interest  in  this  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  relative  merits  of 
oleomargarine  and  butter.  Over  90  per- 
cent of  Arkansas  milk  production  is  mar- 
keted as  fluid  milk.  Participation  in  the 
proposed  pricing  system  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  farm- 
ers in  each  milk-marketing  area.  Ar- 
kansas milk  producers  favor  the  class 
I — fluid  milk — base  plan  system,  and  I 
support  them. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
is  to  the  advantage  of  fluid  milk  pro- 
ducers. In  my  State  90  percent  of  the 
milk  is  sold  in  the  form  of  fluid  milk. 
They  are  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
If  the  figures  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  given — and  he  iias  more 
Icnowledge  on  this  subject  than  I  have — 
are  correct,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to 
producers  of  fluid  milk.  This  is  an  al- 
ternative to  the  present  system.  As  he 
has  said,  it  is  permissive.  I  do  not  thitik 
it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  butter.  I 
have  noUiing  against  butter 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  know  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oleomargarine 
still  can  be  bought  for  less  than  30  cents 
a  pound,  less  than  half  the  price  of  but- 
ter. As  the  Senator  knows,  the  only 
reason  why  my  oleomargarine  bill  did  not 
pass  many  years  earlier  was  that  of  un- 
limited debate  in  the  Senate.  It  passed 
the  House  many  times.  It  was  in  the 
consumers'  interest  that  we  enabled 
them  to  purchase  the  healthy  spread 
known  as  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  become  rec  aciled  to 
the  use  of  .some  butter. 

Mr.  FUfLBRIGHT.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator.    What  butter? 

Mr.  AHCEN.   Some  butter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  it  has  Its 
place. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  if  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
should  be  adopted  and  the  marketing 
order  areas  were  to  go  ahead  under  the 
proposal,  there  would  be  much  more  but- 
ter in  competition,  if  producers  are  re- 
quired to  cut  down  on  the  production  of 
class  I  milk, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  With  the 
Senator.  That  which  is  least  profitable 
should  show  a  decline  immediately. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  my  15 
minutes  are  going  fast,  and  I  have  many 
questions  to  ask. 

Assuming  that  a  group  of  producer- 
organizations  sells  milk  in  two  order 
areas:  could  they  vote  in  both  of  them? 
There  are  many  of  them  up  and  down 
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the  New  York-Vermont  boundai-y  line. 
First,  they  will  ship  milk  to  the  Boston 
market,  and  then  to  the  New  York  mar- 
ket; they  shift  back  and  forth.  Could 
they  vote  in  tmth  areas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.''  There  is  sufficient 
flexibility  in  the  proposal  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  permit  it 
if  they  had  a  history.  For  example,  if 
one  farmer  owned  two  farms,  one  selling 
in  one  market  and  the  other  in  another 
market  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  he  had  been  doing. 

We  are  anxious  to  do  all  we  can,  the 
Secretary  recognizes  this,  and  this  would 
be  the  intent  of  the  amendment — not  to 
permit  a  dairy  farmer  to  violate  the 
spirit  of  this  provision  by  acquiring  bases 
in  more  than  one  market  for  one  farm. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  question  is  rather 
immaterial.  The  next  question.  I  think, 
i.s  more  important.  This  amendment 
calls  for  a  base  for  marketing,  not  for 
production.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct,  but 
the  base  is  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
history  of  production — not  of  marketing, 
but  of  production. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  a  farmer  has  a 
base  of  2,000  pounds  a  day,  and  half  of 
his  cows  go  dry.  There  are  times  when 
they  do  go  dry.  Could  he  sell  his  full 
quota? 

Mr  PROX\nRE.    Yes. 

Mr.  .■\IKEN  Where  would  he  get  the 
milk? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  long  as  his  herd 
produced  milk  he  could  d^^ll  his  herd 
produced  it  he  couW-Jrtfirket  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  could  he  do  it  under 
the  Senator?  proposal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  could  buy  some- 
where else  and  sell  it?  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  means? 

Mr  AIKEN.  Yes.  It  has  been  done 
before. 

Mr  PROXXnRE.  Under  rare  and  un- 
usual circumstances,  it  could  be  done,  but 
not  in  many  areas.  It  would  be  imusual 
to  have  a  great  proportion  of  a  herd  go 
dry  at  once. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  if  a  farmer  had  only 
40  cows,  and  his  base  covered  only  36  of 
them,  that  would  mean  a  10-percent 
reduction.  He  would  not  be  authorized, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  to  mar- 
ket all  his  milk  for  class  I.  As  a  result, 
he  would  have  to  use  class  II  milk,  to  fill 
out  his  quota  for  class  I. 

Under  the  standards  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  under  State 
sanitation  standards,  as  the  Senator 
knows— and  we  had  this  matter  up  in 
1963 — the  requirements  for  manufactur- 
in?  milk  are  far  below  class  I  milk  in 
many  areas.  However,  clsss  II  milk  is 
produced  under  the  same  83  sanitarj'  re- 
quirements as  class  I  in  our  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  kind  of  class 
II  is  perfectly  proper,  but  the  Senator 
seemed  to  be  referring  to  strictly  class 
ir,  which  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  ship  into  the  market  that  kind  of  milk. 

Mr  PROXiHRE.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  am  speaking  of  the 
class  II  milk  which  is   produced  on   a 


class  I  quota  farm,  of  which  the  produc- 
ers can  market  all  they  can. 

I  have  one  or  two  other  questions. 
Suppose  one  marketing  area  votes  to  re- 
strict the  marketing  of  class  I  milk,  and 
the  adjoining  area  votes  not  to.  Could 
the  second  area  ship  into  the  first  area 
and  take  up  the  slack  created? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator  -•ell 
knows,  it  would  seem  to  be  virtually  Im- 
possible, or  very  difficult  It  would  be 
against  the  interests  of  the  farmers  in 
the  long  run  and  against  the  interests 
of  the  producers.  Both  the  farmers  and 
the  producers  would  be  against  that.  All 
they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  per- 
mit the  farmers  In  the  area  to  expand 
their  class  I  base.  They  are  always 
an.xlous  to  Bet  farmers  to  come  in.  They 
could  get  plenty  of  milk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  anything  In  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  prevent  areas 
which  produced  a  surplus  from  shipping 
Into  other  areas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  can  do  it  now. 
The  present  situation  would  not  be 
changed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  I  can  quote  Sec- 
retary Freeman  to  convince  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

When  the  Secretarj'  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Senator 
MoNDALE  asked: 

Would  a  class  I  base  p].in  be  administered 
to  divide  fluid, milk  sales  among  producers 
under  tlie  order  ut  ttie  time  of  tlie  adoption 
of  tlie  plan  or  would  new  sources  be  per- 
mitted to  come  In  freely? 

Secretary  Freeman  I  think  new  sources 
could  be  permitted  to  come  in  freely  under 
the  bill  that  has  been  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beUeve  that  Is 
correct.  But  that  is  something  else. 
Secretary  Freeman  is  talking  about  new 
farmers  who  come  in  that  could  qualify. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  no.  He  is  not  talk- 
ing about  farmers,  but  areas.  I  wlU  read 
the  rest. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  come  in  freely  under  the 
bill  that  has  passed  the  House. 

Senator  Monoale.  Will  new  producers  of 
outside  milk  be  able  to  enter  the  market  and 
receive  lU  full  class  I  value  without  flrst 
having  to  earn  a  base  during  some  specified 
production? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  answer  is  the 
same  as  to  the  previous  question. 

In  other  words,  an  area  reduces  its 
production.  May  another  area,  within 
reach,  that  qualified  with  high  produc- 
tion, be  able  to  ship  into  that  area? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  can  go  back  to 
my  answer  the  first  time  There  is 
nothing  except  the  perfectly  normal  eco- 
nomic reaction,  and  the  producers  in  the 
area  who  do  not  wafit  to  lose  their  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    They  do  ship  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  can  ship  now, 
but  in  the  long  run  there  will  not  be 
others  coming  in,  pirating  it  away  from 
them.  There  will  be  an  agreement  to  get 
enough  milk  to  handle  the  fluid  market. 
As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  indicated, 
they  can  and  do  ship  in  now. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  They  can  do  it  now 
But  if  they  can  get  Florida  or  any  other 
marketing  area  to  reduce  its  marketins 
they  can  ship  in  more. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  a  particular  area 
wants  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  business  it 
is  free  to  do  it.  If  farmers  in  Florida 
want  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  business,  they 
are  free  to  do  it.  and  buy  milk  from 
Michigan,  Vermont,  or  any  other  place 

Mr.  AIKEN  That  brings  me  to  mv 
next  question.  What  States  are  covered 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  cover  aU 
50  States,  if  50  States  had  a  desire  to 
have  marketing  orders.  There  are  some 
States  that  do  not  have  marketine  orders 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  cover  Cali". 
fornia?     Tine  Senator  ought  to  know 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  California 
has  a  State,  not  a  Federal,  order.  But  It 
could  cover  California  if  California 
wanted  to  come  into  a  Federal  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  California  wanted  to 
be  covered.     But  could  North  Carolma'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  present  time 
they  do  not  have  marketing  orders 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield  myself  one-hall 
hour  under  the  bill. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be 
surprised  if  I  told  him  that  t'nere  are  K 
States  which  have  State  orders;  that  51 
percent  of  the  milk  sold  in  this  country 
Is  sold  under  Federal  marketing  orders: 
and  that  15  to  20  percent  is  sold  under 
State  marketing  orders? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understai-.d  that. 
It  would  apply  to  California,  Nevada. 
and  a  number  of  other  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  About  17  States  with 
State  orders.  They  would  not  be  covered, 
would  they? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  not  be 
covered  If  they  chose  not  to  come  under 
the  Federal  orders.  It  is  permissive,  and 
each  State  would  come  in  The  leBi-sIa- 
tion  would  not  interfere  with  State  mar- 
keting orders. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  not  producers  in  the 
Chicago  area  ship  Into  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  coimtry  now? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  there  Is 
some  shipment.  I  do  not  believe  it 
amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  Western  States  ship 
into  California? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  may.  I  do  not 
know  the  full  pattern  of  marketing.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  if  they  did.  They 
probably  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  come  to  another  im- 
portant matter.  I  believe  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  authorizes  transfer  of 
bases:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  would  they  be 
tiansf  erred? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  be 
transferred  usually  in  the  following  man- 
ner: If  a  fanner  sold  his  dairy  farm  to 
another  farmer,  the  bases  would  go  along 
with  the  farm.  If  the  farm  were  sold 
without  the  allotment,  it  would  not  be 
worth  much.  In  another  area  he  could 
sell  his  allotment  If  he  sold  the  herd. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  to  set  up  regulations  designed 
to  prevent  trafficking  in  allotments  and 
the  buildup  of  big  corporation  farms. 

Let  me  read  five  lines  from  Uie  amend- 
ment, at  page  3.    I  read  lines  19  to  24 : 

Allocations  to  producers  under  t.iiis  sub- 
pari'.graph  may  be  transferable  under  an  or- 
der on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  transferability  wUl  be  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  producers, 
and  prospective  new  producers. 

ThLs  language  provides  flexibility  and 
establishes  guidelines  which  would  help 
to  make  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
vision work  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  matter  of  transfers 
ffould  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretarj-  of  Agriculture.  Is  that  cor- 
rect^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  he  would  have 
to  act  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  public, 
existing  producers,  and  prospective  new 
producers,  as  the  amendment  provides. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  I  have  been  pro- 
ducing milk  from  50  cows  and  I  go  away 
for  3  years.  When  I  come  back,  the  Sec- 
retarj- could  decide  that  any  base  which 
na.s  not  used  for  2  or  3  years  should  be 
transferred,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  could,  and  un- 
der certain  circumstances  that  would  be 
perfectly  equitable  and  proper. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  would  be  an  absolute 
czar  with  respect  to  any  areas  that  voted 
;o  stick  their  necks  into  the  noose. 
Where  would  it  have  to  be  tiansf  erred? 
I  do  not  see  any  restriction  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

M.-.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  could  be  sold.  For  in- 
stance, the  Wisconsin  bases  could  be  sold 
to  lower  California. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson]  has 
just  told  me,  if  milk  were  wanted  in  anv 
one  area,  and  it  were  found  to  be  needed 
there,  that  would  be  the  dedrable  thing 
to  do. 

■Mr.  AIKEN.  If  there  was  too  much 
milk  produced  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 
'ould  It  not  be  in  the  interest  to  transfer 
ihat  milk  to  another  area  ? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Secretary 
might  say  "No." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington may  have  control  over  the  Secre- 
tary. Some  people  do  not  have  such 
control. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  must  assume, 
whether  It  be  Secretary  Benson  or  Secre- 
tary Freeman  or  Secretary  Anderson. 
that  the  Secretary  would  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  that  he  would 
not  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  con- 
sumer or  the  producer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  Some  Secretaries 
.lave  made  mistakes,  but  we  have  not  had 
Secretaries  in  a  long  time  who  would  do 
inything  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
and  deliberately  go  against  the  public 
wterest. 

If  a  producer  should  sell  his  base  and 
•or  example,  go  Into  the  Boeing  plant 
snd  work  in  that  plant,  and  leave  his 
farm  without  a  base,  how  would  the  next 
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operator,  assuming  the  next  man  wanted 
to  produce  milk,  obtain  his  right  to 
produce  it? 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Generally  he  gets 
his  right  to  produce  on  the  record  of 
past  production. 

He  can  be  a  farmer  who  has  not  pro- 
duced, for  example,  class  I  milk,  but  he 
could  have  had  a  record  of  producing 
grade  n  milk  who  decided  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  qualifying  Ills  operation  for 
class  I  milk. 

If  the  Secretary  were  transferring  to 
a  new  producer,  he  could  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  the  producer  finding  a  handler, 
as  he  does  now.  There  would  be  as  much 
free  enterprise  as  possible.  It  would  not 
be  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
find  a  handler.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
handler  to  find  a  farmer  who  could  do 
the  job,  or  up  to  the  farmer  to  find  a 
handler. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  would  have  to  buy  a 
base  to  produce  his  milk, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  might  have  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  the  Senator  esti- 
mate what  a  fair  price  would  be  for  a 
thousand -pound  base.  In  case  somebody 
wanted  his  milk  and  no  bases  were  avail- 
able? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,     No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  read  from  a  letter 
from  an  officer  of  Land  OLakes  Cream- 
eries, Inc.,  dated  September  2,  just  a  few 
daj's  ago : 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  figure  out  how 
anyone  In  the  tJnited  States  could  go  for 
transferable  quotas.  Certainly  we  have 
mixed  up  the  economics  of  marketing  In  the 
United  States  about  as  tmdly  as  possible. 
Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  made  the  right 
to  sell  a  property  right.  Transferable  quotas 
would  accomplish  this  and  undoubtedly  In- 
crease the  cost  of  producing  milk  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  fig- 
ure out  why  anybody  would  propose  such  a 
thing,  although  1  know  It  has  been  proposed 
by  many  persons  In  high  places  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  I  hope  the  time  never 
comes  when  the  U.S.  Government  makes  the 
right  to  sell  any  farm  or  food  product  a  prop- 
erty right  which  in  lUeLf  can  be  bought  and 
sold. 


That  letter  Is  signed  by  Gordon  W 
Sprague.  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc 
one  of  the  largest  butter  producers  In  tlie 
world. 

I  have  another  question:  Would  the 
Proxmire  amendment  lower  Government 
costs? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  As  the 
Senator  will  recall,  we  discussed  this 
question  In  some  detail  in  1963.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  lower  costs  and  per- 
mit the  farmer  to  operate  dn  a  more  ef- 
ficient basis.  He  could  cull  out  his  ineffi- 
cient, low  producers.  He  could  count  on 
a  particular  allotment  for  fluid  milk.  It 
seems  to  me  that  doing  so  would  help  to 
reduce  costs. 

There  would  not  be  the  temptation,  in 
some  cases,  where  the  blend  price  is  quite 
high— $41  i  or  S5— to  bring  in  very  ineffi- 
cient producers.  As  inefficiency  was 
eliminated,  costs  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  agree  that  milk  is  the  largest 
single  commodity  sold  from  farms  in  the 


United  States,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment costs  of  the  dairy  price-support 
program,  the  cost  of  supplying  the 
armed  ser\'ices  and  schools  with  milk. 
and  the  cost  of  supplying  milk  for  the 
food  for  peace  program  amounts  to  onlv 
7.7  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with 
47  percent  of  the  total  value  of  rice 
production.  66  percent  of  wheat  pro- 
duction. 29  percent  of  upland  cotton, 
and  22  percent  on  feed  grains?  The  cost 
of  the  milk  program  to  the  Government 
is  the  least  in  this  respect.  The  total 
for  1964  was  $408  million,  so  there  has 
been  a  sharp  drop  in  the  cost  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  wiih  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
As  he  knows,  the  dairy  farmer  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  Nevertheless,  the  cosU 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
reduced:  and,  my  amendment  would 
help  to  reduce  the  farm  program's  costs 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin knows  that  when  $300  million  is 
spent  for  suitjIus  dairy  products  during 
the  first  6  months  of  a  year,  a  good  por- 
tion IS  recovered  by  resale  during  the 
last  months,  when  there  is  a  short 
season. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  -Hiat  is  undoubt- 
edly correct.  Tiie  dairy  farmers  have 
done  well,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement.  Nevertheless,  this  amend- 
ment would  save  money  for  the  tax- 
payers and  help  the  dairy  farmers  to 
increase  their  income. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  believe  that  his  amendment 
would  help  to  reduce  a  milk  surplus? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  What  surjalus?  We  are 
using  more  dairy  products  than  we  pro- 
duce and  have  had  to  renege  on  our 
commitments. 

•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows  that  up  mitil  Julv  our 
cimiulative  purchases  were  about  6  bU- 
lion  pounds  of  dairj-  products.  They  are 
the  most  recent  figures  available. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  was  the  total  for 
last  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  July  of  last  year, 
the  comparable  figure  was  6  8  billion 
pounds.  This  year  the  figure  is  6.3  billion 
pounds  through  July.  The  amounts  are 
fairly  close,  although  the  total  is  a  little 
less  this  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  very  same  bill 
do  we  not  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  up,  wherever  he  can  find  it,  about  $50 
million  worth  of  dairy  products  to  meet 
the  demands  we  are  not  able  to  meet 
with  the  products  purchased  under  the 
Price-support  prouram  -^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  must  realize  that  as  we  correct 
the  situation  and  get  the  Government  out 
of  buj-tng  excess  dairy  products,  we  en- 
able the  dairy  farmer  to  earn  the  kind  of 
income  that  he  deserves  to  earn. 

According  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  are 
earning  less  than  40  cents  an  hour.   That 
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is  shameful.  The  more  the  excess  supply 
Is  reduced,  the  better  the  situation  will 
be  for  the  dairy  farmers.  They  can  then 
begin  to  earn  a  decent,  respectable  living 
related  to  efBciency.  investment,  and 
their  10  to  12  hours  of  work  every  day, 
7  days  a  week. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  believe  that  integration  or 
take-over  of  milk  production  by  retail 
outlets  would  be  helpful?  And  to 
whom?  Supposs  the  practice  is  fol- 
lowed which  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
broiler  industry.  I  am  not  talking  en- 
tirely from  hearsay,  because  the  talk 
now  is  to  the  effect  that  the  retail  stores 
could  eo  into  the  producer  handler  busi- 
ness and  buy  bases  from  the  small  pro- 
ducers who  are  squeezed  out  by  voting 
to  reduce  their  production.  The  retail 
stores  would  produce  their  own  milk, 
just  as  the  chainstores  and  other  mar- 
kets produce  their  broilers  now.  This 
bill  is  exactly  what  they  want. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  bill  is  exactly 
what  they  do  not  want.  What  they  are 
concerned  about  is  that  on  pace  5  of 
the  amendment,  lines  13  to  15,  we  pro- 
vide : 

Tlip  provlsloDS  aiitborlzed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph m.iy  be  made  applicable  to  a 
regxilated  handler's  own  production  of  milk. 

I  have  been  discussing  with  another 
Senator  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
that  languase.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  taken  out,  because  I  believe 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  pro- 
vide the  strongest  protection  for  the 
family  farm  to  stop  vertical  integration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Fanners  Union 
favor  selling  milk  bases? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Fanners  Union 
has  never  opposed  that.  Their  concern 
was  that  the  amendment  did  not  provide 
the  kind  of  a.s.'si.si  ance  needed  lor  nianu- 
facturinsT  milk  producers.  1  agree.  That 
is  a  slice  of  bread,  not  a  whole  loaf.  I 
presume  they  did  not  have  any  particular 
concern  with  selling  bases. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin spoke  about  the  Department  of 
Asrriculture's  support.  I  have  a  report 
entitled  "Agricultural  Economics  Report 
No.  3."  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agilculture  and  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

They  say:         v 

As  expected,  for  e.ich  farm  type,  profitable 
milk  pro<Uictlon  Is  less  under  the  two-price 
plan.?  than  under  blend  pricing  Tor  unlimited 
production,  regardless  of  whether  the  farm 
could  add  land  as  a  substitute.  Smaller 
milk  sales  and  lower  excess  milk  prices 
would  reduce  form  Incomes. 

The  title  of  the  report  is  "Milk  Pro- 
duction Allotment  and  Class  I  Base 
Plans."  That  is  from  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  College,  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu-e  before  they 
made  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  say, 
in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
that  I  would  prefer  to  rely  on  the  farm- 
ers other  than  on  professors. 

The  farmers  know  what  is  good  for 
them,  and  unless  they  vote  by  a  two-to- 


one  vote,  they  will  not  get  the  program. 
Any  time  they  want  to,  they  can  knock 
it  out  by  a  majority  vote.  What  could 
be  more  fair? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
telegram  from  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers  Association.  That  is  the  larg- 
est milk  producer  organization  in  New 
England.  Tliey  are  opposed  to  the  gen- 
eral farm  bill,  H.R.  9811.  The  telegram 
reads  as  follows: 

BosTOH,  Mass. 
Senator  George  Aiken, 
Washington,  DC: 

New  England  Mlik  Producers  Association 
Is  opposed  to  the  general  rarm  bill,  HJl.  9811, 
for  several  years,  the  association's  delegate 
body  has  passed  resolutions  against  quota 
control  of  production  by  Individual  dairy 
farmers  such  as  the  class  I  base  plan  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  9811.  Even  the  voluntary  as- 
pect of  the  plan  is  objectionable,  for  mixed 
acceptance  of  the  plan  would  create  prob- 
lems culling  for  mandatory  controls  at  an 
early  date.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
general  exemption  of  producer  handlers  from 
the  Secretary's  milk  price  regulations.  We 
understand  that  Congressman  O'Bbien  of 
New  York  State  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  9811  propo-'iug  such  exemption  and 
we  vigorously  opposed  any  such  possible 
amendment. 

JoHN^>  Adams, 
General  Manager, 
New  England  Milk  Producers  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  a  telegram 
from  what  I  believe  is  probably  the  larg- 
est dairy  cooperative  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc. 

It  is  certainly  the  lai-gest  cooperative 
in  the  Northeast.  They  have  17.000 
members.    They  state: 

Any  attempt  to  strangle  the  incentive  and 
productive  capacity  of  our  dairy  industry'  is 
Ill-advised  and  has  dangerous  implications 
for  the  future.  Furthermore,  we  have  seen 
no  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the  dairy  quota 
program,  as  proposed  In  the  original  farm 
bill,  will  provide  any  Improvement  In  the 
net  Income  of  dairy  farmers.  On  behalf  of 
cur  17,000  member  families,  we  urge  you  to 
oppose  any  efforts  to  reinstate  the  dairy 
quota  section  In  the  ijum  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963  the  same  issue  was  raised.  We 
pointed  out  then  the  policies  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  not  the  leader- 
ship, but  the  members  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau in  New  York.  In  every  single  case, 
a  substantial  majority  wanted  the  class 
I  plan.  Even  when  the  Farm  Bureau 
members  were  polled,  they  voted  5  to  4 
for  this  class  I  base  plan,  in  most  gi'oups, 
the  vote  was  4  to  1  or  5  to  1,  whenever 
they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Furthermore,  this  plan  would  not  go 
into  effect  tyiJess  they  voted  2  to  1  in  a 
referendimi  in  th^ir  area.  Then  it  would 
not  affect  any  otheV  area. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  quoted 
from  telegrams  and  indicated  that  some 
of  the  leaders  of  this  organization  are 
opposed  to  the  class  I  base  plan.  They 
have  always  been  opposed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Do  leaders  not  count? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  count,  yes.  I 
believe  their  words  should  be  listened 
to.  However,  we  should  also  listen  to  the 
members. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  here  a  telegram 
from  the  Fai-m  Bureau.  They  are  op- 
posed to  it.  too. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  leaders 
count.  That  statement  is  dependent 
upon  the  type  of  economic  association 
they  promote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  certain 
leaders  whose  word  is  law.  There  are 
other  economic  a.ssociations  which  have 
leaders  whose  word  means  nothing,  i 
thiiok  we  had  an  example  today  of  a  case 
when  the  word  of  the  leader  counts:  and 
it  is  followed  implicitly  and  without 
deviation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  also  have  some  more 
information.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
tJiat  I  need  to  have  any  more  of  the  com- 
munications printed  in  the  RrcoRD  now. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  agreed  to  and  most  of  the 
order  areas  tried  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  and  operate  under  it.  they  would  find 
It  the  worst  law  that  they  have  had  for 
a  long  time.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are 
not  one  or  two  areas  whJch  have  been  so 
badly  mismanaged  they  would  be  better 
off  v.lth  anything  at  all.  However,  for 
most  of  them,  this  would  be  startins 
down  the  primrose  path  toward  Utopia. 
I  forget  whether  it  was  the  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  someone  else 
■who  told  the  dairymen  of  our  area  of  this 
Utopia  for  milk  producers.  However, 
one  of  the  agitators  who  came  to  New 
England  said  that  the  Proxmiie  bUl 
would  bring  Utopia  to  dairymen.  All  I 
could  think  of  was  that  It  was  the  first 
time  that  I  knew  of  when  there  was  a 
primrose  path  to  Utopia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  myself  5  minutts  so  that  I  may  j-ield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  leadership  in  this  important  effort 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  daii-y  fai-mers. 
The  figures  he  just  cited  indicate  that 
earnings  for  the  dairy  farmer  are  ap- 
pro.ximately  40  cents  an  hour.  That  un- 
derscores the  fact  that,  of  all  the  com- 
modity programs,  there  is  none  that  is 
less  effective  in  terms  of  fai-mers'  in- 
come than  the  program  for  the  daii'y 
fanners  of  this  countiT. 

Coming,  as  we  do,  from  the  two  States 
of  the  Union  which  produce  more  milk 
and  more  dairj-  products  than  any  other 
State.  I  think  we  liave  a  responsibility 
to  speak  for  our  dairy  farmers  and  tiy  to 
do  all  we  can  to  lend  our  support  to  pro- 
posals designed  to  provide  them  with 
more  support. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
explanation  of  the  Class  I  proposal 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  session  and 
wliich  is  now  before  the  Senate  in  iden- 
tical form. 

I  understand  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  the  so-called  class  I  base  bill, 
which  the  Senator  first  introduced  as 
S.  1915  in  1963.  and  which  is  identical 
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to  S.  399,  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Ellender], 
nhich  was  considered  during  the  present 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestiy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
in;  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Aericulture  Committee.  I  inquired 
o;  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  whether 
the  Senate  version  of  the  Class  I  Base 
bill  would  restrict  or  in  any  way  limit 
the  entry  of  outside  milk  into  any  mar- 
keting area.  The  Secretary's  answer  to 
my  queslions  appears  on  pages  1366  and 
1367  of  the  hearing  record.  The  Secre- 
tary assured  me  that  under  the  Senate 
bill,  new  producers  of  outside  milk  would 
be  able  to  enter  the  market  and  receive 
the  full  Class  I  price  without  first  hav- 
ing to  earn  a  base  during  some  specified 
production  period.  Is  that  also  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin ? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  it  is.  The  class 
I  B.ise  Bill  would  ill  no  way  change  the 
present  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Lehigh  case. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy 
v.iiich  I  had  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  which  appeare  on  pages 
1366  and  1367  of  the  transcrljit  of  hear- 
ings  bi  printed   at   this   point   in    the 

P.ECOiiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
ma  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco.id. 

a.s  follows: 

Tlie  Chairman.  Senator  Mon3AL£.  I  under- 
stood that  you  desire  to  usk  a  few  questions 
as  to  the  progrcm. 

Sei.nior  Mundale.  Yes.  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
iuow  I  don't  have  to  recoimt  the  problems 
vtiat  our  milk  producers  lif*ve  had  in  Midwest. 
titleed,  I  tlilnk  that  in  your  testimony  at 
tlie  outset  of  these  lieaiiiigs,  you  pointed  out 
ii:ai  the  dairy  farmer  te  perhaps  l!ie  worst  off 
ol  all  of  our  farmers. 

I  was  happy  to  see  some  Improvement  In 
•.be  returns  to  our  dairy  farmers,  in  1864  over 
196j  but  I  think  it  still  is  very  lo'*-      I  am 
pic.Ted  to  see  the   reserves  of  butter  and 
poTdered  cheese  are  no  longer  burdensome. 
Iniloed,  I  think,  they  are  below  In  every  c„6e. 
:h?  recommendations  for  natlonoi  reserves. 
Now.  there   Is  a  greaL  deal  of  discussion 
ibout  this  proposed  class  I  base  program  and 
!  .we  that  the  House  bill,  as  recommended 
by  tlie  House  committee,  Incorporates  the  so- 
cilied  Poage  bill.    Following  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley case,  there  has  been  I  think  a  very  healthy 
lievclopment   in    terms    of   the   interniarkct 
moveaent  of  milk.     As  a  result,  milk  now 
movea  between  markets  Into  an  order  market 
easier  than  It  did.  easier  that  It  could  before. 
I  am  worried  about  the  restrictive  features 
of  a  class  I  program.     I  must  sav  there  are 
rertaln  parts  of  It  that  I  think  "could  have 
sn  .ippcal  If  we  can  get  away  from  tlie  blend 
price,  that  we  might   take  off  some  of    the 
tocenttve  for  increased  surplus  production. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  built  Into  the 
c'.ais  I  proposal,  at  leost.  as  we  see  it  In  the 
House  and  some  have  testified  here  in  the 
Semite,  an  exclusionary  provision  that  will 
!ia\e  the  effect  of  eliminating  all  of  the  en- 
touraglng  interstate  marketing  of  milk  that 
dnB  come  about  since  the  Lehigh  Valley  case. 
I  would   like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
ilong  those  lines,  if  I  may. 

Would  a  clB.ss  I  base  plan  be  administered 
to  divide  fluid  milk  sales  among  "producers" 


under  the  order  at  the  lime  of  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  or  would  new  soiu-ces  be  per- 
mitted to  come  m  freely? 

Secretary  Pbeeman.  I  think  new  sources 
could  be  permitted  to  come  in  freely  under 
the  bill  that  has  been  before  the  Senate. 
1  think  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  come 
In  freely  under  the  bill  that  has  passed  the 
House. 

Senator  Mondale.  Will  new  producers  of 
outside  mUk  be  able  to  enter  the  market 
and  receive  Us  full  class  I  value  without  first 
having  to  earn  a  base  during  some  specified 
production  period? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  answer  Is  the  same 
ns  to  the  pre.lous  question. 

Senator  Monoale.  In  other  words,  your 
understanding  of  the  Senate  version  as  we 
now  see  It  is  that  outside  milk  could  come 
ill  fraely  and  earn  a  class  I  base  and  receive 
a  class  I  price. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  that  is  my  under- 
standing. Under  the  Senate  blU,  both  new 
producers  and  those  who  have  been  in  the 
milk  business  but  not  In  a  given  morket  can 
come  in  and  gst  a  base  in  due  coiu-se  as  well. 
Senator  Mondale.  Now.  can  an  outside 
milk  producer  ship  class  I  milk  into  the  mlik 
market  order  area? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  sell  it  In  the  first 
instance  for  class  I  price? 

Secretary  F.1EEMAN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. 

Senator  Mondale.  Well.  now.  what  bothers 
me  about  this  Is  that  as  I  ucderstaad  the 
class  I  program.  It  will  be  essentially  con- 
structed as  follows.  There  will  be  some 
study  made  of  the  traditional  demand  for 
class  I.  Then  the  class  I  demand  will  be 
allocated  among  the  traditional  suppliers  of 
class  I  and  each  will  be  allocated  a  class  I 
production  base.  Then  the  handlers  in  effect 
act  as  a  condtui.  tiike  the  money  from  the 
sales  and  return  it  to  the  farmers.  But  If  In 
addition  ouuide  Inilk  la  able  to  come  in  and 
receive  the  class  I  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that 
by  that  fact  you  are  dislocating  part  of  the 
traditional  market  upon  which  the  whole 
basis  of  the  class  I  base  system  Is  structured. 
You  are  dislocating  part  of  the  demand. 
Where  are  these  who  have  been  allocated 
bases  going  to  get  their  money? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  cover  that  by  saying 
it  would  be  no  dWerent  than  It  is  now  In  any 
mUk  market  order  where  someone  can  ccme 
in,  and  does,  and  what  keeps  them  from 
coming  In  la  either  local  sanitary  regiUa- 
tlons  or  transportation  cost  differeniiais.  so 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the 
application  under  this  provision  under  the 
base  excess  plan  thon  there  Is  under  the 
operation  of  the  milk  marketuig  orders  now. 
Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  of  the  class  I  jilan 
that  would  clearly  write  In  your  understand- 
ing of  its  operation:  that  is.  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, to  provide  that  the  full  impact  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  case  Is  not  Intended  in  any 
way  to  be  modified  and  that  outside  milk 
can  come  m  and  receive  a  cla.ss  I  price  at  the 
outset  without  any  discrimination  or  period 
during  which  they  get  the  manufactured 
milk  price? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  no  objection  to 
a  clarlftcatlon  that  will  continue  the  same 
treatment  of  outside  milk  as  is  presently 
provided. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  should  also  observe 
that  the  testimony  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Association,  first  by  Mr.  Lake, 
and  later  by  Mr.  Norton,  appearing  at 
pages  1126,  1133,  and  1134  of  the  tran- 
script of  hearings  expresses  precisely  the 
same  view  of  their  understanding  of  class 
I  base  bill. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing exactly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And  that  testimony, 
on  behalf  of  this  proposal,  represented 
the  consensus  of  most  of  the  milk  pro- 
ducers of  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lake,  appear- 
ing in  the  last  paragraph  at  the  bottom 
of  page  1126,  my  question  and  answer  of 
Mr.  Lake  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  page 
1133,  and  the  response  of  Mr.  Norton,  ap- 
pearing at  the  top  of  page  1134,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Lake.  The  new  base  provisions  would 
not  result  in  barriers  to  the  movement  of 
milk.  The  movement  of  mlik  from  area  to 
firea  is  a  fact  of  life.  These  movements  are 
taking  place  over  wider  areas  and  to  a  grow- 
ing degree  under  the  present  term."!  of  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  orders.  None  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  act  would  be  changed 
in  any  way.  and  .section  8c(5|  (G)  of  the  act, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
case  of  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers  v. 
United  States,  would  remain  imunpaired. 
*  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Mondale.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
your  testimony  at  the  top  of  page  6  In  which 
you  state  tiie  federation  does  not  wish  by  the 
proposed  cl&ss  I  marketing  plan  to  place  any 
barriers  on  the  movement  of  milk  and  to  re- 
tain section  8c(5)  (G)  in  full  force  and  effect 
as  interpreted  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  case.  I 
r^ssume  that  you  would  have  no  objection  If 
we  would  Include  an  amendment  in  the  class 
I  proposal  which  spelled  out  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  this  paragraph,  and  stated  in  effect 
that  regardless  of  anything  else  in  the  act  or 
in  this  amendment  the  provisions  of  Bc(S) 
(G)  should  apply. 

Mr.  Lake.  1  think  that  Is  about  what  we 
have  said  here.  That  none  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  act  would  be  changed  In  any 
way.  and  section  8c(5)  (G)  of  the  act  as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers 
against  the  United  States  would  remain  un- 
impaired. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Norton.  Senator,  this  section  that  you 
refer  to  was  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Solicitor's  Office  and  the  Solicitor 

there  maintains  that  Is  what  the  section  Is 

S.  3'M  means,  and  we  certainly  do  not  object 
to  any  longer  opinions,  shorter  opinion, 
amendment  to  or  inclusion  In  the  law  which 
clarifies  this  to  anyone's  satisfaction.  We 
have  no  Intent  whatsoever  to  change  the 
mtent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  case. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  All  of  that  under- 
scores the  point  of  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  as  to  what  is  intended  by  the 
sponsors  and  authors  of  this  legislation 
as  it  relates  to  this  proposal.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator's  understanding  of 
the  Senate  version  would  coincide  ex- 
actly with  that  of  the  Secretary  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee— that  is,  that  an  outside 
milk  producer  would  be  able  to  ship  milk 
Into  any  milk  marketing  order  area  and 
in  the  first  instance  receive  the  class  I 
price  without  first  having  to  earn  a  base? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes:  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding exactly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Some  of  my  produc- 
ers have  been  concerned  with  the  intro- 
ductory language  beginning,  "notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions   of  this 
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section,  and  so  forth."  Tliey  are  wor- 
ried that  the  new  class  I  base  amendment 
would  be  made  effective  notwithstanding 
any  other  section  of  the  bill  Including 
8'C'  '5i  'G>,  which  is  the  section  cited  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Lehigh  case  as 
prohibiting  any  restrictions  on  the  entry 
of  milk  into  any  marketing  area? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No:  and  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  clarify  that  point.  That 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  introductory  lan- 
guage. Tlie  only  purpose  of  that  lan- 
guage is  to  overcome  any  inconsistency 
which  might  arise  from  the  present  allo- 
cation provisions  contained  in  section 
SicuSii-B.i  of  the  act.  Tlie  amendment 
would  simply  provide  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  market  could  be  allocated  accord- 
ing to  the  producer's  base. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  discussion  will 
make  it  clear  that  no  new  restrictions  on 
the  free  entry  of  outside  milk  into  any 
marketing  area  are  intended  by  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Let  me  add.  however,  that  I  find  some 
who  complain  that  the  concept  of  free 
entry  into  a  fluid  milk  market  is  new  and 
unique. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  The  purpose  is  to  establish 
with  certainty  that  the  practice  will  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  new  legislation. 

Mr.  MOND.'\LE.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable body  of  law.  of  which  the  Lehigh 
Valley  case  is  the  landmark  case,  in- 
tei-pretin.c  the  meaning  of  free  access 
under  section  8<cii5iiG>.  All  we  are 
saying,  in  effect,  is  that  the  same  law- 
should  apply  to  class  I  base  plans  which 
now  applies  in  milk-marketing  orders. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.  There  is  no  change. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  has  been  a 
ereat  deal  of  discussion  as  to  who  en- 
dorses the  Senator's  amendment  and 
who  does  not  endorse  it. 

I  am  not  a  dairy  farmer.  There  are 
many  good  dairy  farmers  in  my  State. 
But  ever  since  I  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  "Wisconsin 
in  1963.  I  have  received  considerable 
mail,  not  only  from  the  cooperatives,  the 
granges,  and  the  Farmers'  Union  but 
from  individual  dairy  farmers,  suggest- 
ing that  this  was  a  good  amendment, 
that  it  was  what  they  wanted. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  dairy  farmers 
in  New  ■york  may  have  to  say  through 
their  leaders  or  otherwise,  but  I  wish  the 
record  to  be  clear  that  the  Washing- 
ton State  Grange,  which  I  think  has 
closer  contact  with  the  dairy  fanner 
than  any  other  organization  iii  my  area, 
both  Oregon  and  Washington,  particu- 
larly the  western  part,  in  which  there 
are  more  dairy  farms,  wholeheartedly 
sponsors  the  Senator's  amendment,  as  it 
did  2  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
Senator's  time_Jjiis  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMmE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 


I  think  it  very  significant  that  both 
Senators  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mao- 
NusoN  and  Mr.  Jackson]  are  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation.  They  know  that  in 
British  Columbia,  where  such  a  system 
has  been  tried  for  a  number  of  years,  it 


Ing  hearings,  and  we  hope  some  good 
will  come  of  it.  That  Is  the  right  way 
to  go  about  achieving  better  income 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

I  hoped  that  the  Senate  would  not 


has  worked   very   well,  has  helped   the     take  up  any  amendments  on  the  milk 


dairy  farmer  and  has  not  hurt  the  con 
sumer.  It  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  having  witnessed  that  pro- 
gram and  how  it  works,  they  want  it  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  that  if 
a  vote  were  taken  today,  they  would 
vote  for  the  plan  2  to  1. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  that  a  telegram 
from  the  Carnation  people  the  Senator 
was  discussing? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  it  was  from  the 
master  of  our  State  grange. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  wish  to 
encumber  the  Record  with  it.  It  also 
contains  a  little  discussion  about  the 
weather  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Pine.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  American  Dairy  Association  of  Ver- 
mont dated  September  9.  1965.  opposing 
this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AMESICAN   DaIKV  ASSOCIATIOK 

OP  VcRHONT,  Inc., 
Mon'.petier.  Vf  .  September  9, 1965. 
Hon.  George  D.  Ajkeic. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Aiken:  The  executive  com- 
mittee or  the  American  Dairy  A.ssoclatlon  of 
Vermont,  Inc..  at  a  meeting  held  on  Thurs- 
day. September  2.  1965.  directed  that  1  write 
to  the  Vermont  congressional  delegation  ex- 
pressing their  concern  about  the  dairy  sec- 
tion of  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  Tlie  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  House  version  of  the  farm 
bill  places  all  dairy  promotion  in  Jeopardy 
inasmuch  as  the  class  I  base  plan  In  the 
dairy  section  states  that  any  Increase  In 
bases  as  a  result  of  increased  sales  would  first 
go  to  new  producers.  If  the  omnibus  bill 
which  is  anally  approved  should  contain  such 
a  provision  the  committee  feels  that  the  In- 
centive for  dairy  promotion  would  be  lost  It 
producers  cannot  benefit  from  Increased 
sales. 

Vermont  dalrj-men  are  ctu-rently  contribut- 
ing over  one-halt  million  dollars  for  milk 
promotion  In  the  markets  where  their  milk 
is  sold.  They  lead  the  Nation  in  their  con- 
tribution to  dairy  promotion.     It  is  Cunda 


program.  Tlie  matter  was  submitted  to 
the  committee,  and  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2 
it  was  decided  not  to  include  a  dair>- 
section  in  the  bill  since  the  House  o'l 
Representatives  had  a  title  dealing  with 
milk  in  their  bill  which  contained  un- 
desirable clauses.  We  felt  that  we  misiit 
have  a  better  chance  to  obtain  desirable 
legislation  if  we  did  not  include  a  titlf 
which  dealt  with  milk  in  the  committ.e 
amendment.  I  believe  the  same  situa- 
tion would  prevail  if  the  dairy  title 
should  be  defeated  on  the  Senate  fioo- 
since  the  Senate  conferees  would  then 
have  wide  latitude  and  great  bargaininj 
power  in  working  with  the  House  con- 
ferees to  obtain  the  most  desirable  pro- 
visions possible. 

The  proposed  Proxmire  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  2  years  ago 
Under  the  rules  of  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  1  submitted  the 
language  of  the  Proxmire  amendment 
in  a  bill  numbered  S.  399.  The  so-called 
Proxmire  bill  of  2  years  ago  is  identical 
with  the  bill  that  I  introduced  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  one  that 
is  being  presented  now. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands,  that  is,  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
as  amended,  the  SecretaiT  of  Agricul- 
ture could  provide  producers  with  one 
price  for  their  share  of  the  class  1  milk 
and  necessai-y  reserves  and  another  for 
their  excess  milk.  But  to  make  certain 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  cany  out  what  Congress  Intended. 
I  supported  the  Proxmire  bill  2  years 
ago. 

Under  the  1937  Marketing  Agreement 
Act.  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
say  to  farmers  who  organized  themselves 
into  a  milkshed.  "If  you  get  together  and 
produce  milk  for  direct  consumption,  we 
will  see  that  the  price  of  that  milk  will 
be  one  at  which  you  can  make  a  fair 
income." 

That  would  have  worked  well  prac- 
tically all  over  the  country,  except  in 
some  of  our  Northern  States,  where  milk 
production  was  far  in  excess  of  demand 
When  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  was  enacted    I 


mental  to  the  continuance  of  this  program     doubt  that  as  many  as  35  States  pro- 
that  the  producers  continue  to  receive  the     duced  sufficient  milk  for  direct  consume- 

benefit  frnm   th«»ir  »fTrtr»e  ♦»„„  a       it ,  .       ^^  *"  *-"-**J»**»»K 

tion.  As  time  pa.ssed  and  production  in- 
creased, a  practice  developed  of  estab- 
lishing a  blend  price  for  milk,  whereby 
the  milk  that  was  produced  for  direct 


benefit  from  their  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edwaed  A.  Peterson. 

Manager. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  also  like  to  state 
that  there  is  a  way  the  producers  In  the 
Chicago  area  might  improve  their  lot. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  hold- 
ing a  hearing  in  the  Chicago  area,  I 
think  starting  the  20th  of  this  month. 
on  the  problem  of  the  Chicago  market 
area.  Something  is  obviously  wrong  with 
it,  for  it  to  be  in  so  much  worse  condi- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  country.  But 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  start- 


consumption  was  added  to  the  milk  that 
was  produced  for  making  cheese,  butter 
and  other  products,  and  that  blend 
price,  in  my  opinion,  induced  or  actually 
forced  the  production  of  more  and  more 
milk. 

In  one  of  the  mllksheds,  more  specifi- 
cally the  Chicago  area,  39  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  is  now  used  for  direct 
consumption  and  61  percent  is  used  for 
manufacturing    purposes.   ,  That    huge 
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amount  of  milk  produced  in  excess  of 
class  I  occurred  because,  as  I  said,  a 
blend  price,  made  possible  through  ad- 
ministrative rulings  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  in  effect  there. 

The  Department,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  marketing  program 
did  not  follow  what  Congress  desired.  I 
repeat,  the  Congress  wanted  to  make  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  furnish  our  coun- 
tr>'  good,  pure,  wholesome  milk  produced 
under  the  highest  of  sanitary  conditions, 
and  receive  good  prices  for  it.  But,  the 
blend  price  forced  individual  farmers  to 
produce  more  and  more  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  income,  as  the  blend  price  de- 
clined. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  tliat  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  had  to  deal 
sith  in  past  years  has  been  the  milk 
program. 

As  I  showed  In  the  Record  last  week, 
the  milk  program  has  cost,  since  its  In- 
ception, approximately  $4,750  million. 
In  fiscal  1964.  the  mUk  program  cost  the 
taxpayers  S829  million.  Although  that 
is  a  substantial  amount,  when  we  con- 
sider the  total  value  represented  by  milk 
production  and  its  byproducts,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  pointed  out, 
it  Is  much  less,  percentagewise,  than 
most  other  commodities  on  which  we 
have  price  support. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  the  committ.ee 
voted  13  to  2  not  to  take  action  on  the 
milk  program,  but  for  us  to  proceed  and 
try  to  deal  with  the  House,  since  it  h.-id 
a  provision  somewhat  simUar  to  what 
we  propose  to  do  through  the  Proxmire 
amendment.  The  House  bill  has  several 
undesirable  feattu-es.  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  would  fare  better  if  we 
were  to  leave  the  milk  provision  out  of 
the  bill  so  that  we  might  be  In  a  better 
position  to  deal  with  the  House.  My 
fear  Is.  as  I  said,  and  I  do  not  know,  i 
have  never  canvassed  aroimd  to  see  who 
would  vote  for  what  on  the  milk  pro- 
?ram.  but  I  can  well  see  that  if  insist- 
ence is  made  to  add  a  milk  title  to  the 
bill,  we  may  not  be  able  to  bargain  as 
well  with  the  House  as  we  can  by  leaving 
It  out  and  trying  to  get  a  compromise 
after  the  bill  is  enacted.  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  work  our  will  in  conference.  I 
stated  that  before  the  committee.  I  am 
now  stating  it  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  which  I  personally  Introduced, 
because  it  is  tning.  more  or  less,  to 
force  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
do  what  we  intended  be  done  under  the 
1937  Marketing  Act.  Further.  I  sup- 
ported the  enactment  of  the  Proxmire 
bill  in  1963  very  vigorously,  and  under 
dWerent  circumstances  would  also  sup- 
port the  Senator  at  this  time  very  vig- 
orously. However,  as  I  said,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  to  include  this  amendment 
in  the  bill  will  present  the  Senate  with 
unusual  problems  in  trying  to  deal  with 
the  House  in  conference. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Apropos  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said  regarding  the  cost  to 
the  Government,  let  me  point  out  that 
in  1963  the  cost  of  the  price  support  and 
related  programs  was  $431  million.  In 
1964  it  was  S599  million.  In  1965  it  is 
estimated  to  be  S288  million,  so  the  cost 
is  coming  down. 

Mr.  ELLENTJER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  before  me  the  hearings  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Appropriation  Act  for  1966  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  tab- 
ulation therein  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point:  it  appears  on  page  308,  part 
I  of  the  agricultural  appi-opriations  bill 
for  1966. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Net  realized  losses  and  funds  used  /or  activ- 
ities directly  involving  dairy  products  fis- 
cal year  1964 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation) 
Price-support  program,  net  realized  losses: 
Payments   to    Veterans'   Administration 
and  armed  services  under  sec.  202 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  fluid  milk  used  In  ex- 
cess of  normal  requirements  and  do- 
nations of  other  dairy  products: 

Millions 

Butter }i7. 4 

Cheese j  3 

MUk.  fluid '-'-'.""    26!5 


Net  realised  losses  and  funds  used  for  activ- 
ities directly  involving  dairy  products  fls- 
.    oai  yeor  19S4— Continued 
Public  Law  480 — Continued 

Title  II:  Millions 

MUk   dried jg  9 

Butter  and   butter  productsIIIII     1i!b 
I        .& 


Cheese- 


Total 21 


Title  rv:  > 

Butter  and  butter  products 

Milk,  condensed ^ 

MUk,   evaporated "" 


1.4 
.7 
.2 


Total- 


- 2.3 

Total,  Public  Law  480 47.7 


Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Special  milk  program  for  children.-     97. 1 

Removal     of     surplus     agricultural 
commodities   (see.  32): 

Butter 62  g 

Cheese .  23  9 

MUk.    dried ".1"      B.'s 


Total 86.  0 


Total 45.2 


Dcmatlon.s  from   CCC  inventories 
under  sec.  416  oJ  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended : 
Domestic ; 

Butter JOB.  3 

Cheese ..  50  4 

Milk,  dried HI    29^3 


Total- 


188.0 


Foreign : 

Butter 26.0 

Butter  oU 98.8 

Cheese ^  9 

Ghee ■"       5.  a 

Milk,  dried loo.g 


TotaL. 


- 232.2 

Other  price-support  losses; 

Butter 49.6 

Butter  oil 19 

Cheese ^ 3' g 

Ghee ."J 

Milk,  dried-  — """" 


.1 
41.9 


Total 97 


Total,  price-support  program.  362. 6 

Commodity   export   program,    net 
realized  losses: 

Milk,  dried 29.7 

Butter  and  butter  products.!""      6.  9 


Total... 


38.8 


Public  Law  480: 
Title  I:  ' 

Milk,  condensed 19  b 

Milk,    dried '.11'.'.'."  75 

Milk,    evaporated "  30 

Butter  and  butter  products.II"  ^9 


Cheese. 


.1 


Total 24. 


Total— 829.0 

'  Amounts  shown  represent  gross  cost — 
do  not  reflect  recoveries  from  sales  of  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I  and  collections  imder 
title  rv. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  states  that  the  net  realized  losses 
and  funds  used  for  activities  directly  in- 
volving dairy  products  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  it  shows  the  various  program.-i 
for  which  we  spend  money  for  milk,  in- 
cluding the  separate  appropriations 
which  are  made. 

The  total  amount  is  S829  million  for 
fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    For  what  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  but  that  is  the  total, 
including  food  for  peace. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     I    know,    but    that 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  figures  that  I  was 
reading  concerned  support  prices 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  total 
cost — for  school  milk  for  children,  milk 
selUng  under  special  laws,  at  a  bargain 
to  the  Army.  Navy,  and  .4ir  Force — also 
section  32— there  is  a  lot  of  milk 

Mr.  AIKEN.     The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Purchased  under 
section  32,  and  it  Includes  the  entire  cost. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Both  figures  are  correct. 
I  believe. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  know-s  there  Is 
another  provision  in  the  bill  before  us 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultui-e  the  right  to  purchase  mjlk  and 
milk  products  in  the  open  market  in  event 
that  the  surplus  runs  out,  but  I  be- 
lieve  

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  really  do 
some  good  because  we  have  no  surplus 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes— but  I  favor  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

'  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  wishes  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time,  I  will 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ml".  President,  if 
someone  will  yield  me  a  few  minutes,  I 

should  like  to  ask 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident.  most 
of  the  inquiries  and  complaints  which 
have  come  from  my  State — and  there  has 
b;en  some  support  from  my  State  as 
well — but  the  complaints  have  been 
against  what  they  regard  as  an  invita- 
tion to  the  shipment  of  milk  from  south 
of  the  Stste.  At  present,  we  have  one 
milkshed — the  Miami  mUkshed,  under 
the  Fedeial  marketing  order.  Two 
others  are  in  contemplation.  They  are 
working  on  them.  Apparently,  there  are 
many  dairymen  who  are  fearful  that 
coming  in  under  this  bill,  if  it  were  to 
be  enacted,  would  open  the  door  to  the 
shipment  of  large  quantitie.s  of  outside 
milk  into  those  two  new  milkshed  areas 
which  would  cover  most  of  the  highly 
populated  portions  of  the  State  other 
than  the  Miami  area,  which  is  already 
covered. 

I  .should  like  both  of  my  distinguished 
friends  to  comment  upon  tiiis,  because  it 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  substantial  con- 
cern to  some  of  my  dairy  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  1  believe  his 
is  a  perfectly  proper  concern,  but  my 
best  Judgment  is  that  this  amendment 
would  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  that 
problem.  It  would  not  change  the  pres- 
ent milk  marketing  situation  one  vay  or 
the  other.  The  situation  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  maintains  now. 
There  is  a^bssible  hypothesis  that  I  be- 
lieve the  OTnaior  from  Vermont  may  or 
may  not  espouse;  that  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  farmers  and  the  marketing  or- 
der area  in  M'ami  may,  under  this  kind 
of  .situation,  choose  to  reduce  production 
quite  sharply.  It  is  also  possible  that 
they  might  even  decide  to  go  out  of  the 
daii-y  business  They  might  of  course 
do  so  now  without  this  amendr.ipni 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances it  is  possible  tliat  more  milk 
would  be  shipped  in.  But  this  is  most 
illogical  And  certainly  would  be  again.st 
the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  handlers. 
I  think  there  \i'ould  be  eveiy  exrectation 
that  the  matter  would  be  handled  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  fluid  milk  they  need  in  the 
Florida  area.  They  might  decide  to  re- 
duce the  excess,  but  it  would  not  have  a 
si.enificant  effect  on  the  flow  of  milk  into 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  very  Uttle 
excess  production,  and  milk  Is  expensive 
in  Florida. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  .much  effect  in  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  standards  are 
high.  The  great  percentage  of  thoAillk — 
my  recollection  is  90  percent — is  con- 
sumed as  liquid  milk. 

The  concern  manifested  by  certain 
dairymen  who  have  communicated  with 
me  is  that  the  bill,  if  it  is  followed  by 


bringing  these  two  areas  Into  the  milk- 
shed, would  be  an  invitation  to  receiving 
milk  from  other  producing  areas  where 
the  milk  is  not  so  good. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  provision 
would  enable  the  Florida  farmers  to  pre- 
serve this  good  condition,  and  not  dimin- 
ish their  blend  price.  Many  marketing 
order  areas  have  started  that  way.  but 
have  deteriorated.  There  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  an  iiicrease  of  milk 
going  into  Florida  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  p.'-oducers  in  Florida  are  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  are  undoubtedly 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  situation 
now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  sa.v 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  used,  unless  the  Senator  wishes 
to  yield  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

I  was  about  to  say,  in  response  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
that  any  Federal  market  order  area 
where  the  producers  vote  to  reduce  their 
production  of  class  I  or  drinking  milk 
would  be  subject  to  Invasion  of  siuplus 
niiUc  from  other  areas. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  If  I 

may  have  1  minute  on  the  bill 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Just  what  does  the 
Secretary  mean  in  his  testimony  in 
whicli  he  contrasts  the  situation  be- 
tween the..^ouEe  provision  and  this  pro- 
vision, referred  to  as  the  Proxmire  pro- 
vision, by  saying  this  provision  would 
invite  flowing  in  of  milk  across  a  State 
line  and  the  other  would  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary  spoke  on 
that  subject,  because  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  would  virtually  prohibit 
the  importation  of  milk  from  outside 
an  area  that  had  voted  to  reduce  its  class 
I  production.  That  is  the  principal  dif- 
lerence  between  the  House  provision  and 
the  provision  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.      Mr.    President.    I 
have  4  minutes  remaining.  I  believe.    I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  RoBERTsosl. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  how  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  Virginia,  but  our 
f.Rrmers  say  it  would  help  them  and  the 
producers,  Therefore,  1  shall  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  President,  on  another  matter,  we 
have  an  amendment.  No.  441,  by  the 
Senator  from  Marjland  (Mr.  Brewster  1, 
which  would  limit  all  payments  from  all 
sources  to  $10,000.  Back  in  1949  I  voted 
to  end  this  program  of  supports.  Follow- 
ing that,  not  only  did  it  not  end.  but  it 
grew  bigger  and  bigger.  I  do  not  think 
SIO.OOO  is  very  much.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  which 
would  raise  the  amount  to  $25,000  and 
provide  that  there  shall  be  no  paj-ment 
after  January  1,  1967,  to  any  corpora- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amenchnent  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a 
question?  May  I  have  2  minutes  on  the 
bill?  ™ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  if  it  comes  out  of 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  mail  and  tele- 
grams which  I  am  receiving  indicate  that 
the  small  milk  producer  is  against  the 
Proxmire  amendment  and  the  large  pro- 
ducer is  for  it.  I  have  my  own  smmijie 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  divergence  of 
views.  Will  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
give  m.e  his  understanding  of  the  reason 
for  this  divergence  of  views? 

Mr,  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  easy  to  see 
why.  If  the  small  producer,  one  milk- 
ing 20  or  40  cows,  was  forced  by  the 
majority  to  reduce  his  production  lo 
iiercent,  it  would  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness, because  his  capital  costs  would  not 
come  down  at  all,  and  the  dealer  and 
handler,  the  retail  store  and  chain  store 
and  any  other  organization  would  come 
m  and  pick  up  that  fai-mcr's  base,  and 
pretty  .soon  they  would  control  the  whole 
business.  They  have  that  in  mind,  too 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Answering  what  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  said,  in  order  to  have  such  a 
catastrophic  effect  on  the  farmer  forura 
tiicre  would  have  to  be  a  2-to-l  voli>  of 
the  producers  and  farmers  in  the  milk 
marketing  area.  There  are  more  small 
farmers  and  producers  than  big  ones. 
If  the  small  producers  do  not  want  this 
program,  it  will  not  go  into  effect.  Only 
if  the  small  producers,  and  some  big  ones 
want  it,  will  it  ko  into  effect.  Cows  do 
not  vole.  Acres  do  not  vote.  Each  in- 
dividual farmer,  however  small,  has  as 
big  a  vote  as  the  biggest  farmer.  It  is 
one  farmer,  one  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
tliat  in  any  State  where  there  are  mar- 
keting orders  under  State  law  they 
should  contiJiue  to  opercte  under  those 
marketing  orders? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course.  This 
amendment  ^iculd  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  N.A.M.  will  be  triad 
to  hear  of  that  defense  of  section  14' b' 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wiscorisin  has  2  m<>mtes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  willing  to 
yield  back  his  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
^^e!d  back  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  nm  slad  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  fime 
on  the  amendment  has  been  either 
yielded  back  or  exhausted., 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Pres 
the  desk  an  amendment 
ment  of  the   Senator  fn 
and  p.sk  that  it  be  stated. 

The      PRESIDING      OI . 
rmendment  to  the  amendmer 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  3.  line  19,  to  strike  out  every- 
thing beginning  with  the  word  "Alloca- 
tions" through  the  period  at  the  end  of 
page  3,  line  24.  inclusive. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
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three  amendments  I  propose  to  discuss, 
Uiough  very  briefly.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  accept  them.  I  do 
not  expect  to  take  a  long  time  on  the 
amendments. 

I  was  one  of  two  members  of  the  Ag- 
ricultui'c  Committee  who  voted  against 
the  deletion  of  the  dairy  title  from  the 
agriculture  bill.  I  felt  that  the  commit- 
tee should  have  considered  the  dairy 
title  and  should  have  worked  to  perfect 
It  rather  than  delete  it.  My  amend- 
ments are  the  very  amendments  I  had 
planned  to  offer  in  committee  if  the  title 
had  been  left  in. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  elTort  have  gone  into 
what  is  known  as  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
work  or  not.  but  it  has  a  meritorious 
theory  behind  it.  I  for  one  did  not  like 
to  see  short  shrift  given  to  It.  I  refer  to 
the  trcnsfer  of  allocations  on  page  3  of 
the  language  which  1  find  undesirable, 
as  follows: 

,Mlo<;atlo:is  to  producers  under  tills  BUb- 
parsgrapli  may  be  transferable  under  an  or- 
cer  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
preioribed  If  tlie  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
ietermines  that  traaEterabllUy  will  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  public  and  prospective 
new  producers. 

My  difficulty  with  this  language  is  that 
I  am  opposed  basically  to  a  system  of 
transfer  of  allotments  and  allocations. 

There  was  a  title  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  covered  the  transferability  of 
allotments  of  acreage.  The  committee 
deleted  this  title  for  several  reasons. 
One  reason  was  that  where  there  was  set 
up  a  system  of  transfer  of  allotments,  it 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  larger  fanner 
to  grow  bigger  and  the  small  farmer  to 
go  out  of  business. 

In  other  words,  I  believe.  Insofar  as  the 
assurance  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  not  take  action  asainst  the 
public  interest  Is  concerned,  this  provi- 
sion lays  a  foundation  for  just  such  an 
occurrence.  What  operates  in  the  public 
interest  and  what  does  not  operate  in  the 
public  interest  can  mean  many  things  to 
mnny  people. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
think  one  thing;  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
many  other  Senators  may  think  some- 
thing else.  I  believe  it  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  set  up  a  foundation  for  the 
transfer  of  these  allotments. 

There  is  another  aspect.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  more  coiT>oration  fann- 
ing, and  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from 
that  and  preserve  the  family  farmer, 

I  believe  the  best  guarantee  of  that 
assurance  is  to  delete  this  language  alto- 
rether.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  going  to 
aterfete  with  the  basic  thrust  of  this  leg- 
islation. That  is  why  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  seriously  consider 
accepting  my  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  great  regret 
I  must  tell  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
I  do  not  support  his  position  on  this 
amendment. 

I  can  understand  his  argument  for  his 
amendment,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  if 
allocations  are  not  transferable,  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  dairy  farmer  to  sell  his  farm 


could  be  destroyed.  If  a  dairy  farmer 
wants  to  sell  a  farm  organized  for  dairy 
production,  in  tenns  of  equipment,  plant, 
herd,  and  so  on,  say  in  the  Miami  area, 
which  sells  90  percent  of  its  milk  for 
fluid  purposes,  the  Miller  amendment 
means  that  a  dairy  farmer  could  not 
transfer  his  allocation  to  the  farmer  who 
t)ought  the  farm.  He  could  not  transfer 
at  all.    He  would  suffer  an  economic  loss, 

Puithemiore,  if  a  dairy  farmer  sold  a 
part  of  his  herd,  he  should  be  able  to 
transfer  his  allocation  if  it  was  used  to 
produce  class  I  milk.  To  stop  him  from 
doing  this  would  not  be  practicable  or 
fair,  and  would  almost  be  taking  prop- 
erty without  due  compensation, 

I  must  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  regret  that.  But  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  do  not  believe  his  answer  has  been 
quite  responsive.  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  even  with  this  language  deleted 
from  his  amendment,  the  present  law 
provides  for  transfer  rules  imder  mar- 
keting orders  which  permit  the  farmer 
to  transfer  his  allocation  imder  those 
riUcs. 

So  I  do  not  believe  the  deletion  of  tfils 
language  is  necessarily  going  to  do  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  it 
would  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  with  respect  to  his  position, 
that  such  an  interpretation  can  be  put 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  regu- 
lations— there  are  no  allotments  now. 
Whether  such  rules  would  be  implicit 
In  the  market  order  law  of  1937,  Is  the 
subject  of  debate.  I  am  not  sure  they 
would  be.  At  any  rate,  if  the  Senators 
position  is  correct.  I  cannot  see  that  it 
has  to  do  with  any  language  on  page  3. 
lines  19  through  24. 

This  proWdes  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultm-e  may  allocate  allotments  on 
the  basis  of  certain  general  guidelines. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  am  not 
interested  in  adding  to  the  transfer  of 
allotment  problem. 

My  understanding  is  that  present 
transfer  njles  are  entered  in  the  order 
as  base  rules  in  certain  areas,  and  that 
the  permission  to  do  so  has  been  so  in- 
terpreted under  basic  law,  and  that  in 
these  cases  a  transfer  of  an  allocation 
is  permitted. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  sell  his  farm  to 
someone  who  wants  to  come  on  that 
farm,  he  can  make  that  transfer.  I  be- 
lieve in  that  limited  situation  this  is  all 
right. 

It  is  getting  away  from  the  situation 
where  he  can  sell  to  somebody  else  and 
provide  a  foundation  for  allocation  in 
corporate  farmers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cite  the  case  of 
a  f.irmer— and  this  Is  true  in  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  many  other  States — who  re- 
tires and  has  a  son  who  wants  to  main- 
tain the  farm. 

The  son  has  a  job  in  a  factory  and  he 
cannot  maintain  the  daii-y  farm.  He  has 
to  take  too  much  time  at  work.  He  could 
maintain  a  farm  for  production  of  some 
crops,  but  not  dairy  farming. 

In  this  case  the  farmer  sells  his  herd, 
and  the  value  of  the  herd  would  dimin- 


ish sharply  If  the  farmer  could  not  sell 
along  with  it  an  allotment  to  sell  milk. 
He  might  have  to  sell  outside  the  State. 
The  situation  might  be  very  difficult. 

^Furthermore,  this  language  permits 
T.'orkable  flexibiUty. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  I,  too.  am  sympa- 
thetic about  the  situation  in  the  example 
which  he  just  gave  us.  If  he  is  going 
to  follow  the  logic  of  his  example,  this 
means  that  if  the  farmer  can  sell  to  a 
corporation  or  another  large  farmer  this 
is  all  right. 

X  understood  that  that  was  what  we 
were  trying  to  get  away  from.  If  the 
farmer's  son  wishes  to  work  in  a  factory 
and  make  fine  wages,  and  wants  to  get 
away  from  dairy  farming,  that  is  all 
right.    Let  him  do  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  why  we 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
exercise  discretion. 

Furthermore  imder  the  present  law 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  a  farmer  from 
selling  out  to  a  corporation  selhng  milk 
in  a  marketing  order  area.  This 
amendment  of  mine  would  not  affect 
tins  situation  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  have  a  question? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered the  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  from 
V/isconsin  is  willing,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRF.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Prox- 
mire]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
5-ield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill.  Dairy  farmers  in  my  State 
have  for  a  number  of  years  wholeheart- 
edly supported  the  principles  of  this 
amendment  as  has  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  which  represents 
on  a  national  basis  the  vast  majority  of 
dain-'  farmers  and  their  cooperatives. 

Senator  Proxmires  amendment  Is 
more  commonly  known  as  the  dairymen's 
class  I  base  rating  plan.  It  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  have  almost 
unanimously  supported.  They  want  and 
need  this  program  and  they  should  have 
it.  The  dairj'men's  class  I  base  rating 
plan  is  one  of  the  few  major  legislative 
efforts  which  will  result  in  absolutely  no 
cost  to  the  Government  and  at  the  same 
tim.e  will  result  in  no  increased  cost  lo 
the  consumer.  This  Is  a  voluntary  plan 
wliich  could  only  be  used  if  it  were  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  in  a  Federal  order  market  and 
would  result  in  self-imposed  incentives 
to  cut  back  on  the  production  within 
that  market. 

This  plan  would  allow  a  dairj-  farm- 
er to  relate  his  production  to  class  I  or 
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bottled  sales  in  a  Federal  order  market. 
Under  this  plan  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  individual  farmer  supplying  a  Fed- 
eral order  market  to  more  nearly  gear 
his  production  to  the  needs  of  the  mar- 
ket. He  would  be  free  to  produce  as 
much  or  as  little  milk  as  he  pleased  but, 
if  he  produced  milk  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  market  and  in  excess 
of  his  clas.s  I  base,  he  would  receive  a 
lower  manufacturing  price  for  that  milk. 
In  tliis  way  his  excess  production  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  price  that  was 
received  by  other  dairy  farmers. 

This  program  pa.ssed  the  Senate  in 
196-3  by  a  substantial  margin.  I  co- 
sponsored  the  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House,  however,  failed  to  act 
on  the  bill.  This  year,  however,  is  a 
completely  different  story.  Title  I  of  the 
House  omnibus  farm  bill  contains  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  provided  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire's  amendment. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  can  sup- 
port this  program  again,  e.specially  when 
nearly  unanimous  dairj-  farmer  support 
has  prevailed. 

The  dairymen's  clsiss  I  base  ratine  plan 
affects  only  one  portion  of  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  and.  moreover,  it  only 
affects  markets  where  the  majority  of 
dairy  farmers  elect  to  use  the  program. 
It  provides  a  new  and  modern  method  of 
distributing  money  among  the  farmers 
based  upon  their  performance  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  fluid  milk 
market. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  It  could  result 
in  considerable  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  supporting  cost  of  the 
dairy  program.  It  will  result  in  no  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  consumer  and  will 
serve  to  stabilize  the  dairy  industn*  on  a 
market  to  market  basis. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  endorse  this 
amendment  and  express  the  hope  that  it 
receives  unanimous  approval. 

I  also  want  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
September  1965  issue  of  Farm  Journal, 
comparing  the  operation  of  a  class  I  base 
plan  in  Vancouver.  B.C..  with  the  Wash- 
ington State  situation  where  such  a  plan 
is  not  in  effect.  I  believe  this  article  is 
a  useful  description  of  the  value  of  a 
class  I  plan  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Tau:  op  Two  Markets 
(What  happens  to  dairymen  when  tney 
switch  to  a  base  plan,  like  the  one  now  be- 
fore Congress?  This  will  help  you  decide,  as 
we  compare  two  markets—one  with  quotas 
one  with  a  Federal  order.) 

(By  Glenn  Lor.ing) 
The  most  Important  dairy  legislation  In 
30  years  (If  enacted)  will  be  up  before  Con- 
gress as  you  read  this.  It  appears  that  the 
class  I  base  plan  will  pass,  riding  through 
Congress  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

With  this  plan  for  pricing  milk,  a  dairy- 
man will  be  aUotted  a  milk  base — his  his- 
torical share  of  the  fluid  milk  sales  In  his 
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market — for  which  he  gets  the  class  I  price. 
The  excecE  milk  he  produces  aboie  that  base 
would  bring  class  n  (manufacturing  milk) 
prices,  conislderably  lower  than  the  class  I 
price. 

Ptirpose  Ls  to  take  the  Incentive  out  of  In- 
creasing production.  For  example:  Suppose 
that  class  I  milk  Is  bringing  S5  per  hundred 
weight,  class  II  Is  93  and  that  50  percent  of 
the  mUk  Is  going  Into  fiuld  class  I  uses. 

Under  present  Federal  order  markets,  the 
blend  price  would  be  84.  since  half  would  go 
into  HiUd  use  at  $5  and  the  other  half  Into 
manufacturing  at  $3.  You  can  expand  or 
cut  production  and  stui  you  get  only  $4. 
There's  no  Incentive  to  cut  back  to  the  needs 
of  your  fluid  milk  market:  and  since  the 
only  way  to  increase  Income  Is  to  produce 
more  milk  at  the  «4  blend,  there  is  an  In- 
centive to  produce  more. 

As  more  dalrj'men  do  this,  the  proportion 
of  milk  that  can  be  sold  for  class  I  use  faUs 
below  50  percent,  and  the  blend  goes  below 
»4.  Thus  the  need  to  produce  even  more 
milk  to  maintain  the  same  Income. 

But  with  the  class  1  base  plan,  you'd  get 
the  «5  for  yoiur  class  I  base  mUk  and  only  $3 
for  the  class  II  excess.  That's  what  will  in- 
fluence many  dairymen  to  either  cut  back  to 
the  class  I  base,  or  at  least  not  expand  unless 
their  base  U>  IncreaEed.  or  they  buy  more 
base. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  say  It  will: 
Reduce  the  mUk  surplus  (and  Government 
costs)    without   Increasing  consumer  prices 
for  bottled  milk. 

Maintain  freedom  for  dairymen,  because 
they  can  produce  as  much  or  as  little  mUk  as 
they  want  to. 

Slow  the  race   to  get  bigger.     E-xpanslon 
would  be  proatable  only  If  you  get  more  base, 
or  If  you  can  make  money  at  class  H  prices.' 
Provide  a  retiring  dairyman  with  a  base 
that  he  can  seU  when  he  sells  off  the  herd. 
Those  against  the  plan  argiie  that  It  will- 
Add  to  the  coat  of  getting  started  in  dairy- 
ing.   Beginners  may  have  to  buy  their  base, 
or  earn  It  by  producing  at  doss  U  prices  for 
a  while. 

Stimulate  corporation  farming  by  those  who 
can  alTord  to  buy  larger  bases,  unless  a  limit 
IS  put  on  such  buying. 

Give  a  big  windfall  to  the  farmer  who 
happens  to  be  dairying  now  and  therefore 
has  a  base  he  can  sell. 

To  see  which  of  these  claims  and  counter- 
claims hold  up  in  actual  practice,  I  went  to 
two  markets.  One  was  the  British  Columbia 
market  In  Canada  where  a,  class  I  quota 
plan  has  operated  since  1962.  The  other 
was  the  Puget  Sound  Federal  order  mar- 
ket directly  across  the  border  in  north- 
western Washington,  which  has  operated 
since  1952. 

The  two  areas  have  a  lot  In  common.  Both 
lie  In  the  heavy  rainfall  belt,  both  ship  In 
hay  from  east  of  the  Cascades,  and  both 
produced  more  milk  than  they  could  sell  In 
bottles— about   the  same   percent  more. 

But  that's  where  the  similarities  end. 
Pugci  Soimd  Is  now  a  surplus-burdened  mar- 
ket and  getting  worse;  the  Canadians  are 
tuning  production  to  demand,  as  you  can 
see  In  the  table  at  left  below. 

This  was  no  scientific  test;  other  things 
like  population  trends,  promotion  and  re- 
tall  prices  can  affect  milk  consumption.  But 
the  trend  Is  clear. 

Since  starting  the  quota  plan,  the  Ca- 
nadians have  increased  the  percent  of  milk 
utilized  for  fluid  to  54  percent  this  June; 
Puget  Sound's  percentage  was  the  lowest  In 
Its  history  in  June — 37.4  percent.  Canadian 
dairymen  now  get  40  cents  per  hundred- 
weight more  than  Puget  Sound  dairymen  for 
class  I  mUk.  70  cents  more  for  their  blend 
price.  But  a  higher  percentage  of  the  Ca- 
nadian dairymen  quit,  probably  because  they 
could  sell  both  cows  and  bases. 


"Our  class  I  quota  plaft  did  not  guaran. 
tee  life  for  the  small  producer."  say.  7  n 
Honeyman,  a  farmer-member  of  theth-i* 
man  British  Columbia  Milk  Board  ■  But 
overall,  we  feel  It  is  hard  to  beat."  He  if.i, 
what  it  was  like  before  the  quota  er. 
About  300  producers  selling  to  high  ut'liz, 
tlon  dealers  were  getting  80  percent  of  their 
milk  Into  the  fluid  market;  the  othc'  4  con 
had  to  settle  for  only  40  percent.  * 

"Now  the  market  Is  stabilized,  and  erer> 
one  gets  his  fair  share  of  class  I  sales  ac 
cording  to  his  quota."  suvs  Honeyman  Ci 
nadlan  dairymen  say  their  quota  plan  hai 
stopped  the  race  to  expand,  which  is. 
plagued  the  Puget  Sound  market,  and  mo.- 
Federal  order  markets. 

Most  of  the  Canadian  dairymen  now  cft 
more  for  their  milk,  but  not  all  of  then. 
"It  hurt  us  a  bit."  says  Jack  Hougen,  a  eo- 
cow  dairyman  In  BrltUh  Columbia  Tlie 
quota  plan  lowered  his  prices  by  $i  a  can 
because  he'd  been  on  a  100  percent  cii.^f 
I  utilization  market.  "But  small  shipper? 
arc  getting  about  »1  a  can  more  now:  j- = 
been  good  for  the  area  as  a  whole." 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Puge- 
Sound  market  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  line: 
Puget  Sound  production  has  continued  t[i 
climb,  up  again  3.3  percent  In  June  1965 
over  the  previous  June,  while  the  amount 
of  nUlk  used  for  class  I  fluid  dropped  bv  " 
percent. 

That  spells  trouble  for  dairymen,  and 
those  in  the  Puget  Sound  market  know  :t 
Yet  they  go  on  adding  cows  and  feedijip 
better  to  ftght  lower  blend  prices  with  thai 
familiar  weapon — more  production.  "This 
Increa.'ied  production  has  caused  most  of  oui 
problems."  says  Gordon  Laughlln.  of  Con- 
solidated Dairy  Products,  the  marketing  arm 
of  United  Dairymen's  Association. 

"A  base  quota  would  have  kept  do»-n  the 
size  of  our  shippers,  and  the  amount  of  class 
II  milk."  agrees  dairyman  Harold  Knight 
Whatcom  County.  W.a5h. 

But  not  all  producers  blame  the  Federal 
order  for  all  the  surplus  milk  In  the  Puget 
Sound  market.  Some  blame  the  co-op  that 
has  negotiated  as  much  as  a  74-cent  premium 
over  the  Federal  order  price  for  cl-iss  I  mWY. 
The  truth  Is  probably  somewhere  In  the 
middle.  But  the  result,  either  way.  has  been 
to  encourage  more  dairymen  to  retail  iheir 
own  milk  to  get  more  tor  it.  There  are  now 
43  such  producer-handlers  In  the  Puget 
Sound  market,  more  than  twice  as  manv  as 
In  1958.  They  sell  7  percent  of  all  the  fluid 
milk. 

"We  had  to  regulate  the  produccr-har- 
dlere."  says  B.  C.  Carr,  chairman  of  the  Britlsli 
Columbia  Milk  Board.  Laughlln.  of  Constill- 
dated  Dairy  Products.  In  Seattle,  explains 
why  he  thinks  that  Is  also  necessary  in  Puget 
Sound. 

"Every  100  pounds  of  milk  the  producer- 
handler  sells  Is  costing  our  producers  3  centj 
per  hundredweight  and  that  Is  increasing  ' 
Producer-handler  Floyd  McKennon.  Sno- 
homish County,  Wash.,  is  currently  leading 
the  fight  against  co-op  domination.  He  mar- 
kets about  all  the  milk  from  his  600-cow 
herd  through  his  attractive  drlve-ln  Milk 
Barns  In  north  Seattle. 

McKennon  argues  that  he  doesn't  add  to 
the  milk  surplus  because  he  restricts  produc- 
tion to  his  fluid  sales.  He's  fighting  the 
class  I  base  plan,  sees  It  as  a  tool  that  would 
force  him  to  double  his  herd  In  order  to 
produce  enough  class  I  milk  for  his  business 
Actually,  the  plan  before  Congress  so  far 
specifies  no  change  In  status  for  producer- 
handlers. 

Milk  bases  will  be  worth  gold  If  the  new 
plan  goes  Into  effect.  In  Canada,  a  base  has 
sold  for  as  much  as  »23  a  pound  of  dally 
quota.  Current  value  is  around  »1B.  This 
means  the  base  on  a  $300  cow  that  averages 
50  pounds  of  milk  a  day  would  be  worth 
nearly  SI.OOO. 
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Of  course,  that  purchased  base  lasts  In- 
deSnltely- long  after  the  cow  Is  dead^so 
it's  a  good  Investment.  But  this  cos*  cuts 
dawn  on  the  Income  from  your  class  I  base 
if  TOU  have  to  buy  It. 

Speculators  thrived  on  ba.<=.es  In  British 
Columbia  until  last  year  when  an  order  was 
pissed  forbidding  a  producer  from  transfer- 
ring his  quota  unless  he  has  been  licensed 
ii;i  producers  are  licensed)  by  the  milk 
baird  lor  at  least  5  consecutive  years.  Two 
exceptions:  health  reasons,  or  If  he  sells  the 
whole  herd. 

The  bi\se  plan,  as  It  comes  out  of  Wash- 
ington, win  not  spell  out  much  detail  on 
operations.  "Nuts  and  bolts"  will  be  worked 
out  m  the  Individual  Federal  order  markets. 
The  base  plan  will : 

1  Be  restricted  to  Federal  order  markets, 
or  grrtde  B  milk  markets  where  a  classified 
,=vstem  of  pricing  Is  used.  That's  where 
^rade  B  producers  get  one  price  for  manu- 
iLicturing  milk  used  commercially,  and  a 
lower  price  for  that  going  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

2,  Require  a  two-thirds  "yes"  vote  of  all 
diirymen  in  a  market  to  be  adopted.  No 
bloc  voting,  where  a  co-op  could  vote  for 
all  iti  members. 

3.  Give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
proval or  veto  power  over  any  class  I  base 
pUn  worked  out  In  Federal  order  markets. 
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4.  Allocate  any  increase  In  class  I  usage  In 
a  market  first  to  new  producers  or  "hard- 
ship caees."  Any  left  over  would  go  to  estiib- 
llshed  producers. 

5.  Allow  a  producer  to  underproduce  with- 
out losing  any  base. 

Will  a  class  I  base  system  affect  the  amount 
of  outside  milk  shipped  In?  Under  law,  a 
Federal  order  cannot  establish  a  barrier  to 
outside  milk.  But  producers  In  unregulated 
markets  would  probably  have  to  acquire  a 
base  in  order  to  enter  a  Federjil  order 
market. 

How  hard  that  would  be  would  depend  on 
how  hard  dalr>'men  In  a  Federal  order  mar- 
ket made  It.  and  you  could  hardly  expect 
them  to  make  It  easy.  The  net  result  would 
probably  be  more  milk  barriers. 

It  will  take  a  while  to  initiate  the  new 
class  I  base  system.  First,  specific  plans  for 
each  Federal  order  market  must  be  developed. 
Then,  as  happened  In  Canada.  It  will  prob- 
ably spend  time  In  the  courts. 

"Ours  has  been  In  and  out  of  the  courts 
for  4  years,  but  each  time  It  was  upheld." 
says  E.  C.  Carr.  milk  board  chairman  In 
British  Columbia. 

Dair>'man  Kaye  Andrus,  In  Connecticut, 
sums  up  the  thinking  of  many  U.S.  dairy- 
men: 

"One  bill  can't  solve  it  all,  but  I'm  willing 
to  try  anything.    It  can't  go  on  this  way." 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety- 
two  minutes  remain  to  the  proponents, 
and  153  minutes  remain  to  the 
opponents. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  S  of 
the  Proxmlre  amendment.  No.  438.  It  is 
proposed  to  strilce  out  lines  13.  14.  and  15, 
inclusive,  as  follows : 

Ivli  The  provisions  authorized  under  this 
iuijparagraph  may  be  made  applicable  to  a 
regulated  handler's  own  production  of  milk. 

It  is  proposed  to  renumber  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly. 

Mr.  MnXER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  Prox- 
niire  amendment  the  language  on  page 
5  in  lines  13  to  15.,  inclusive. 

By  doing  so  we  would  keep  the  law  ex- 
actly as  it  is  now.  I  assure  Senators  that 
I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
representatives  of  many  milk  producer 
a.>sociations.  those  who  are  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  some  of  whom  favor  the  Prox- 
niire  amendment.  There  is  absolutely 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  by  those 
people.  They  wish  to  leave  the  law  ex- 
actly as  it  is  now. 

I  suggest  that  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be,  because  any  action  we  take  which 
might  result  in  a  different  interpretation 
than  presently  exists  wotlld  be  prema- 
ture. 

Last  year  Congress  established  a  Na- 
tional Food  Marketing  Commission.   The 


purpose  of  the  commission  Is  to  examine 
into  all  facets  of  food  marketing,  includ- 
ing dairying,  production,  and  the 
various  areas  of  the  marketing  of  food 
products. 

I  know  that  problems  exist  in  the 
dairy  industry  with  respect  to  producers 
and  handlers.  Let  us  allow  the  Food 
Marketing  Commission  to  make  its  find- 
ings and  determinations  and  submit  Its 
recommendations.  Not  until  then  will 
we  be  in  a  position,  intelligently,  to  eval- 
uate what  should  lie  done. 

I  believe  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin should  not  be  In  the  bill.  I  hope  he 
will  consider  removing  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
.iect  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  do  so  because  we  tried  hard 
in  1963  and  have  tried  hard  this  year 
to  frame  language  that  would  conform 
with  the  present  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Only  this  after- 
noon, my  stail  spoke  with  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
said  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  now 
include  producer-handlers  under  mar- 
keting orders.  This  is  just  what  the  lan- 
guage on  page  5.  lines  13  through  15 
does.   It  reads: 

The  provisions  authorized  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  made  applicable  to  a  reg- 
ulated handler's  own  production  of  milk. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  language 
should  be  In  the  bill  because,  as  was 
brought  out  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  we  are  anxious  to 
prevent  any  Integrated  type  of  dairy 
famiing  from  developing  on  a  big  scale. 


We  have  a  real  fear  that  witliout  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  kind  of  policy  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is  po.ssible 
that  big  chalnstore.s  and  other  market- 
ers may  get  into  tliis  field,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  family  farm,  and  have 
a  serious,  imfortunate  effect  on  family 
farming  as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  >-ield  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  viewpoint  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
protlsion  contained  in  the  Senator's 
class  I  proposal  incorporates  existing  law. 
In  the  Ideal  Farms  case,  in  the  third  cir- 
cuit, it  was  lield  tliat  existing  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  statutes  authorized 
the  regulation  of  so-called  producer- 
handlers.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  order 
system  could  work  if  the  Department 
could  not  regulate  the  marketing  of  a 
producer's  own  milk. 

The  committee  did  not  consider  in  the 
hearings  tlie  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  although  he  proposed  it  at 
one  point,  because  we  did  not  reach  the 
juncture  where  extended  hearings  could 
be  held  on  the  meaning  of  his  amend- 
ment. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  correct.  The 
whole  theory  behind  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  .i^yEtem  is  that  through 
administrative  action  it  is  possible  to  in- 
crease the  return  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
farmer. 

If  certain  groups  are  exempt  from  tlie 
order  system,  it  means  that  they  will 
have  a  lower  cost  for  milk  produced 
than  their  competitors  under  the  order 
system.  That  amendment  would  ex- 
empt the  large  companies,  namely,  those 
that  are  big  enough  to  be  producers  and 
handlers,  and  who  own  the  whole  chain 
from  owning  the  herd  to  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  consumer.  We  can  take 
judicial  notice  that  most  farmers,  are 
not  large  enough  operators  to  own  their 
own  handling  systems.  Thus  one  can 
envision  situations  such  as  this:  A  large 
grocery  chain  in  a  major  community 
may  decide  that  it  wants  to  he  a  producer 
and  a  handler.  It  establishes  its  own 
dairy  herd,  and  t)ecause  it  is  not  regu- 
lated, it  covild.  if  the  Miller  amendment 
were  adopted,  sell  its  milk  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  for  handlers  regulated 
under  the  marketing  order. 

So  it  seems  to  me.  without  hearings 
on  the  proposal,  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  lead  to 
integrated  farming  and,  in  ray  opinion, 
would  endanger  the  whole  marketing 
order  stincture.  I  l>elieve  that  it  is  not 
only  contrai-y  to  existing  law.  but  might 
also  result  in  a  host  of  dangers  that 
would  be  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  need. 

I  cannot  o.uite  follow  the  logic  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Pfoxmibe]  says 
that  this  part  of  the  bill  reflects  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  If  it  reflects 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  the  amendment  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  A3  I  understand,  It 
is  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  the  present  law  exempts  producer- 
handlers. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  I  have  not  said 
anything  to  that  effect  at  all. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  .  Is  it  the  Senator's 
view  that  present  law  is  such  that  the 
producer-handler  Is  regulated? 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  my  undsrstaiiding 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agricultui'e  has 
interpreted  the  present  law  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  stated  it  to  bo  in- 
tei-preted.  If  that  is  so.  I  cannot  follow 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  when  he 
says  that  to  take  this  lanEiiage  out  will 
make  a  difference  in  what  we  have  right 
now. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Ml'.  MONDALE.  Does  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Scni tor  from  Iowa  seek  to 
exempt  producer-handlers  from  the 
order  system  regulation? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  It  seelcs  to  leave 
the  law  exactly  as  it  is  now.  as  I  think  it 
should  be.  until  the  Food  Marketing 
Commission  submits  Its  recommenda- 
tions. 

S.-»  ;ong  as  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  raised  this  point,  let  me  make 
this  statement:  The  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin reads: 

The  provisions  authorized  under  this  sub- 
paragrspli  may  be  mode  app!lcab!e  to  a  rcg- 
uluted  handler's  own  production  ol  milk. 

What  about  a  regulated  handler  who 
is  not  using  his  own  production  of  milk 
but  is  using  someone  else's  production 
to  make  up  a  deficiency?  What  would 
the  Senator  propose  to  do  in  a  situation 
like  that?  To  answer  that  question,  one 
would  probably  have  to  go  through  the 
briefs  of  a  good  many  cases.  That  is 
what  happens  when  langi-iage  like  this 
is  placed  in  a  bill  in  an  attempt  to  play 
around  with  existing  law.  I  suggest  it 
is  premature  znd  unnecessary  to  have 
such  a  provision.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  persists  in 
retaining  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
Senators  point.  I  believe  a  strong  argu- 
ment could  be  made  that  the  law  already 
specifies  what  is  contained  on  page  5  of 
my  amendment,  lines  13  through  15.  If 
that  is  so,  why  take  it  out?  Why  change 
it? 

Furthermore,  I  agree  with  the  policy- 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  be-' 
lieve  it  Is  right.  I  believe  in  the  family 
farm.  I  have  seen  what  has  liappened 
to  the  family  farm  in  the  broiler  indus- 
tiT-  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  happen  to 
the  dairy  industry.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  family  farm  that  this 
language  should  remain. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  this  language  is  left 
In  the  bill,  we  shall  not  quite  be  doing 
what  the  present  law  requires,  because 
•*e  shall  have  written  into  the  bill : 

The  provisions  authorized  under  this  sub- 
par.-igraph  may  be  made  appUcabie  to  a  reg- 
ulated handler's  own  production  of  milk. 

What  shall  we  do  about  a  regulated 
handler  who  handles  not  only  his  own 
production,  but  somebody  else's,  as  well? 


We  shall  automatically  have  opened  the 
bill  up  to  something  new. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  he  is  handling 
someone  else's  production,  that  is  per- 
fectly all  right.  He  is  not  a  producer- 
handler  to  that  extent.  So  long  as  he 
is  not  handling  his  own,  there  is  an 
arm's  length  situation  in  which  he  is 
dealing  with  a  farmer-producer,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  situation  should 
necessarily  be  covered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  It  should  not 
be,  but  this  is  by  no  means  clear  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law.  I  am  advised 
on  good  authority  that  a  person  who  is 
a  producer-handler  uses  his  own  produc- 
tion; but  if,  suddenly,  he  runs  short  diu-- 
ing  a  certain  period  and  goes  out  and 
buys  production  which  is  not  his  own 
production,  in  order  to  make  up  a  de- 
ficiency, the  area  becomes  a  fuzzy  one. 

Tills  is  not  clear.  By  putting  this  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  the  Senator  has  auto- 
matically laid  a  foundation  for  more  dif- 
ficulty on  this  veiT  point. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  and  the 
reasons  for  the  aaicndment  have  been 
adequately  explained.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
are.  If  tile  Seiip'or  from  Wisconsin  is 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Ml'.  PROXT.IIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remaiiider  of  my  Lime. 

Th<j  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  low.i  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 

Slll  (Mr.  PROXMIRE  J. 

The  amendmei'.t  to  the  amendment 
'iVas  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  se'Jd 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  '.'.ill  be  stated. 

The  LscisLAirv'E  Clehk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  pa?e  2,  linp  2,  to  insert  the 
foUov.Ing:  before  the  word  "providing": 
"in  any  marl:eting  area  in  which,  diu- 
uig  a  representative  period  detei-mined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
highest  use  clas.sixlcatlon  sales  of  milk 
for  the  area  covered  by  such  order,  or 
proposed  order,  was  or,  in  the  case  of 
new  or  merged  areas,  would  have  been 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
producer  deliveries  of  milk  in  such  area,". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son for  my  amendment  is  to  restrict  cov- 
erage to  those  few  areas  which  I  think 
probably  all  of  us  would  agree  are  in  a 
serious  situation  so  far  as  overproduc- 
tion of  milk  is  concerned,  by  limiting, 
as  ray  amendment  <vould  do,  the  appli- 
c.Ttion  of  the  Proxmire  amendment  to 
areas  which  u.^e  less  than  50  percent  of 
their  milk  for  class  I  milk. 

It  would  mean  that  the  Pro:<m!re 
amendment  would  apply  to  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  marketing  area,  in 
which  area  49  percent  of  the  milk  is 
marketed  as  class  I  milk.  In  the  Chi- 
cago area,  39  percent  of  their  milk  is 
marketed  as  class  I  milk.  In  the  Puget 
Sound  area,  45  percent  of  their  milk  is 
marketed  as  class  I  milk. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  know  how 
this  proposal  would  work.    It  may  work 


and  it  may  not.  If  it  does  not  work  I 
believe  that  the  fewer  areas  where  it 
might  not  work  that  we  provide  for  the 
better.  ' 

If  it  does  work  out  and  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  will  work  out,  I  am  quite  satislied 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  presenting  the  Sen- 
ate  with  the  results  of  how  it  has  worked 
out. 

This  can  be  extended  to  other  areas 
Perhaps  it  should  not  be  only  60  per.^ 
cent.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  55  or  60 
percent.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  tlnee  areas  which  are  in 
the  most  serious  difficulty. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin can  say,  "Why  worry  about  it? 
It  will  not  go  into  effect  in  any  market- 
ing  area  unless  they  vote  2  to  1  to  put 
it  in."  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  com- 
plete answer.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want 
to  vote  to  allow  a  vote  of  2  to  i  to  put  it 
into  e.lect  in  some  areas  in  which  there 
is  no  dilEculty. 

I  would  rather  walk  before  I  run  We 
.ire  dealing  with  a  very  important  area 
of  food  commodities. 

I  believe  that  by  limiting  it,  as  my 
amendment  would  do,  it  would  give  the 
program  a  fair  chance  to  work  in  areas 
in  which  there  is  a  serious  problem.  If 
it  works  there,  v,'e  can  vote  to  extend  it. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDI>:G  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  this  amendment.  It  would  mean 
that  my  amendment  would  apply  to  foil:' 
States,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  other  46  States  would  be  out  of  it. 
I  submit  that  it  is  not  fair.  It  does  not 
make  sense.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  any 
State  in  which  two  out  of  three  farmers 
tt'ant  tills  provision,  it  should  apply.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that,  w'ithout 
this  Miller  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  he  is  dead  wrong  when  he  says  it 
would  apply  in  three  or  foui-  States.  It 
would  apply  in  all  50  States,  as  his 
amendment  would  apply  in  all  50  States 
if  the  conditions  arise. 

The  Senator  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  said  that  his 
amendment  would  apply  to  50  States.  I 
believe  it  was  pointed  out  that  only  17 
States  are  covered  by  marketing  order.'; 
I  grant  that  there  may  be  only  three  or 
four  States  in  which  there  is  such  an 
amount  of  ovei-production  of  milk  that 
less  than  50  percent  is  marketed  as  cla.ss 
I  milk.  However,  that  does  not  mean 
that  my  amendment  would  not  apply  in 
some  other  State— New  Mexico,  Missis- 
sippi, Florida,  or  any  of  the  50  States— if 
those  conditions  arise. 

I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  that  my 
amendment  is  as  applicable  to  the  50 
States  of  the  United  States  as  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  'V'ork. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
pi-esident,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  but  I  want 
to  make  clear  the  basis  on  w'hich  I  am 
doing  so. 

The  base-excess  idea  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  not  at  all  new.  It  has  been 
advanced  for  some  years  and  has  always 
been  the  subject  of  great  debate  within 
the  dairy  industry  and  among  dairy  econ- 
omists. Even  today  there  are  almost  as 
many  different  opinions  about  it  as 
there  are  experts  on  dair>'  matters.  If 
the  Proxmire  amendment  and  the  some- 
what different  version  which  the  House 
included  in  H.R.  9811  directly  legislated 
the  two-price  plan  into  existence,  I  would 
have  considerable  doubts  about  support- 
ing it.  I  would  hesitate  to  support  any 
pltn  which  is  widely  doubted  in  the  in- 
dii.stiT  that  it  is  designed  to  help,  the  in- 
dustry which  knows  most  about  it. 

However,  both  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment and  the  House  version  contemplate 
that  a  referendum  will  be  taken  among 
the  farmers.  If  the  farmers  in  a  par- 
ticular milkshed  feel  that  the  plan  will 
be  benelicial  to  them,  tiiey  can  vote  for 
it  and  put  it  into  effect.  If  not,  they  can 
vote  it  dov,'n  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
the  matter. 

Tliere  is  considerable  support  for  the 
plan  amonT  dairy  farmers  around  the 
country.  It  would  be  unfair  to  deny 
ihem  the  chance  to  vote  on  it.  In  my 
judgment,  then,  basic  fairness  suggests 
tliat  we  should  authorize  a  referendum 
on  the  two-price  experiment.  It  is  on 
thit  basis  that  I  am  voting  for  the  Prox- 
mire amendment. 

There  are  certain  differences  between 
ttic  version  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wi.'^consin  and  tiie  ver.sion  passed  by  the 
House.  The  guarantee  of  free  access  to 
markets  which  is  contained  in  the  Prox- 
mire version  appears  to  be  more  desirable 
for  the  daii'y  industi-y  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States.  The  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  protecting  producer-handlers  seem 
to  be  more  desirable  than  the  comparable 
aspects  of  the  Proxmire  version.  The.-se 
matters  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
co.ifcrcnce.  At  the  present.  I  support 
the  Proxmire  amendment  so  that  we  can 
civc  Senate  conferees  a  mandate  to  in- 
clude a  daiiT  provision  in  the  bill  as  it 
Anally  emerges  from  conference. 

I  realize  that  there  is  opposition  to 
this  plan,  even  within  ray  own  State,  but 
there  is  also  great  support  for  it,  and  I 
tliink  it  is  only  fair  that  the  farmers  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  this  matter  themselves. 
That  is  why  I  support  Senator  Prox- 
mire's  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
I'icid  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
tack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller!. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  biU  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  Oc- 
tober 1963,  when  this  question  was  first 
considered,  I  voted  against  the  Proxmire 
plan.  I  intend  to  vote  against  it  again 
today.  My  reasons  today  have  been  very 
well  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1.  As  a  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  second  largest  producer  of 
class  I  fluid  milk  in  the  country,  I  liave 
had  a  special  concern  and  deep  interest 
in  the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 
Along  with  almost  all  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  tlie  North- 
eastern portion  of  the  country  I  voted 
against  this  proposal  in  the  form  of  S. 
1915  on  October  10,  1963.  The  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  class  I  base  for 
each  dairy  producer  in  a  Federal  order 
market  and  would  enable  the  producer  to 
receive  a  higher  price  for  milk  consumed 
in  fluid  form  on  a  specified  quantity  of 
his  production  in  lieu  of  a  blended  price 
on  total  production  used  for  fluid  con- 
sumption and  for  manufacturing  into 
butter,  cheese,  powdered  milk  and  other 
milk  products.  Excess  production  would 
be  priced  atia  lower  price  to  encourage 
reduced  production. 

The  daii-y  farmers  in  my  State  are 
very  much  divided  with  respect  to  this 
proposal.  Of  the  four  largest  organi- 
zations, two  favor  the  base  excess  plan 
proposal  and  two  strongly  oppose  it. 
There  appears  to  be  equally  marked  lack 
of  consensus  behind  the  bill  nationally. 
The  administration  expressly  did  not  in- 
clude any  diary  pian  in  its  farm  message 
this  year  and  has  not  enthusia.stically 
supported  any  proposal.  On  April  5. 
1965,  Claience  Girard,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Regulatory  Programs,  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  DaiiT  and  Poultry  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  that — 
There  is  substantial  disagreement  within 
the  dairy  Industry  lt*elt  ns  to  what  sort  of 
legislation  they  would  support  •  •  •  and 
v.*e  have  not  been  able  to  get  general  substan- 
tial agreement  among  the  Industry  repre- 
sentatives oa  any  particular  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Girard  also  testified: 

We  believe  this  improvement  in  income 
position  of  some  fluid  milk  producers  can  be 
achieved  without  adversely  affecting  the  In- 
come of  other  dairy  farmers 

He  stated  that  favorable  action  on  a 
base  excess  proposal  such  as  S.  1915 
"v.'ould  represent  a  small  step  toward  an 
improved  dairy  program."  This  is  hard- 
ly the  type  of  support  that  one  would 
hope  for  a  maior  agricultural  program 
costing  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
proximately S360  million  per  year.  In 
1963  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Murphy  testified  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  tlie  base  excess  proposal, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  direct  pay- 
ment plan,  would  be  of  little  help  to 
dairymen. 

I  am  most  sympathetic  over  the  seri- 
ous need  for  improving  the  inccme  of 
our  dairymen.  With  sustained  drought 
conditions  and  prolonged  burdens  of  in- 
creased production  costs,  the  dairyman 
in  the  Northeast  has  sustained  a  heavy 
burden.  I  have  tried  to  ease  this  bur- 
den by  working  to  obtain  feed  grains  at 
reduced  prices  from  the  Department  of 


Agricultm-e  and  haying  and  grazing 
privileges  on  land  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion. I  have  worked  to  obtain  the  De- 
partment's consideration  of  emergency 
price  adjustments  for  hard  pressed  areas. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pro- 
vided important  aid  in  many  of  these 
areas.  However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  dairymen  or  the 
consumer  to  impose  tight  production 
quotas  on  them.  The  curtailment  of  pro- 
ductive incenti\e  for  a  sustained  period 
will  not  in  my  judgment  provide  the  best 
method  of  improving  dairy  inoome.  The 
imposition  of  production  quotas  based  on 
periods  of  past  production  places  regu- 
lation on  the  producers  which  may  prove 
very  disadvantageoiij.  With  each  mar- 
keting order  being  voted  on.  by  bloc  vote 
rather  than  individual  voting,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  certain  parts  of  the  counti-y 
will  be  regulated  by  tight  production 
quotas  while  other  areas  will  not. 

It  is  also  possible  that  under  the  refer- 
endums  provisions  which  do  not  permit 
vot.ng  by  the  individual  membership  that 
production  quotas  may  be  set  by  one 
group  in  approving  an  order  and  imposed 
upon  another  in  the  minority.  The  im- 
position of  a  production  limitation  upon 
one  dairyman  by  his  fellow  dairyman  is 
a  situation  raising  many  questions  as  de- 
sirability. 

Tlie  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  chose  to  eliminate 
the  base  excess  plan  from  the  farm  b'll. 
This  decision  reflects  the  views  of  a  very 
substantial  number  of  dairymen  in  the 
Northeast.  Senators  from  the  Northeast 
area  reflected  this  attitude  in  October 
1963  when  the  base  excess  plan  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  I  believe  they  will 
reflect  this  \iew  again  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  the  com- 
mitt<>e  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  t!ic  clerk 
will  c.ill  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  iwhen  his  name  was 
called  1 .  On,  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
SaltomstallI.  If  he  were  present  and 
vot'nr-  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  BvrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  East- 
TA.vDi.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
LoNCl.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell  1.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talm.uce],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson!-  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCah- 
THvl.  and  the  Senator  from  VirgmlE 
[Mr.  Robertson]  are  necessarily  absent. 
,  I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd!.  and  the  Senator  from 
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Connecticut  fMr.  Ribicoff]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vii-ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
LouL'riana  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Vircinia  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi-om  Utah  fMr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  fro.Ti  Pennsyl\-ania  [Mr. 
Scott  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Te.xas  TMr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  offl- 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SALTONSTALtl  has  been 
previously  armounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  27.  as  follows: 

[No.  255  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 
Bortlett  Hart  Montoya 

Bass  Hartke  Morse 

Bayh  Haydeo  Morton 

Bible  Hill  Moss 

Brewster  Hniska  Mundt 

Burdiclt  Inouye  Nelson 

Cannon  Jackson  Neuberger 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C.        Pearson 

Church  Jordan.  Idaho     Projtmlre 

Clark  Kennedy.  N.Y.    Russell.  S  C. 

Cooper  Lons?.  Mo.  Simpson 

Curtis  Ma?nu.«ion  Sparknian 

Douglas  McCIellan  Stennis 

Ervln  McGee  Symington 

Fiinnln  McGovern  Thurmond 

Fulbrlght  McNnmara  Ti'dlngs 

G-^re  Metoalr  Williams.  N.J. 

Gruenlng  Mondale  Yarborotlgh 

Harris  Monroney  Young.  Ohio 

NAYS — 27 

Aiken  Pong  Miller 

MloTi  Hlchenloopcr  Murphy 

Bogffs  Holland  Pastore 

Byrd.  Va.  Javlts  pcU 

Case  Kennedy,  Mass.  Prouty 

Cotton  Kuchel  Randolph 

Dodd  Lousche  Smith 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Williams.  Del 

Eilender  Melntyre  Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Anderson  McCarthy  .Scott 

Bennett  Muskle  Smathers 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Riblcoff  Talmadge 

Dirksen  Roberiaon  Tower 

Eastland  Ruwell,  Ga. 

Long.  La.  Saltonstall 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  ihe  amendment  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      Mr.  President 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

MoNTOYA  in  the  chair  >.     The  Senator 

from  Illinois  is  recognized. 
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Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  IVIr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  business  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  also  the  schedule  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  which  has  been 
raised,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  is  about  to  call  up  his 
amendment  which  has  to  do  with  the 
payment  of  subsidies  on  the  basis  of  a 
SIO.OOO  income  and  that  I  understand  it 
all  depends  upon  who  obtains  recogni- 
tion. This  will  be  followed  by  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  in  turn 
perhaps  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits]  also  has  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  there  will  be 
other  amendments.  All  this  will  be  for 
tomon-ow.  not  tonight.  There  will  be  no 
further  votes  on  amendments  becau.se  of 
a  nimiber  of  conditions  with  which  Sen- 
ators are  confronted. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
unanimous-corisent  agreement  is  still  in 
effect,  and  that  immediately  upon  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer,  debate  will  begin 
on  a  time  limitation  basis  on  the  amend- 
ment to  1:6  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 
That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
other  question.  Assuming  that  we  finish 
the  bill  tomorrow,  is  it  still  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leader  to  call  up  the  so- 
called  highway  beautification  bill,  or 
biUs? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Either  that,  or  the 
immigration  bill,  whichever  is  ready,  but 
those  will  be  the  next  two  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered. Of  course,  in  the  meantime, 
there  wUl  be  conference  reports  and 
other  matters  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  there  will  be  no 
further  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  voting  tonight. 


least  six  companies  in  the  United  States 
advertise  that  for  sums  ranging  from 
$3  to  $20.  sets  of  keys  may  be  ordered 
by  mail  w^hich  will  unlock  automobiles  of 
any  domestic  make.  On  March  25.  iges 
the  Chicago's  American  reported  tile  ap- 
prehension of  an  auto  thief  carryin"  17 
master  keys  which  would  open  almost 
any  Ford  car.  Police  concluded  that  the 
thief  had  obtained  the  keys  from  a  mail 
order  suppUer.  The  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  reports  that  nine  recent 
bank  robberies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
were  accomplished  by  a  bandit  who  u.<ied 
General  Motors  master  keys  to  steal  his 
getaway  car.  The  National  Automobile 
Theft  Btireau  has  information  that  tiie 
operator  of  one  of  the  six  principal  mas- 
ter key  suppliers  has  a  past  record  of 
auto  theft. 

Police  Chief  Thomas  Cahill.  of  San 
Francisco  Police  Department,  has  called 
the  master  keys  "the  answer  to  an  auto 
thief's  di-eam.-  Chief  Cahill  also  reports 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  of 
residential  burglaries  were  by  the  use  of  a 
key  or  device  which  readily  opened  tlie 
lock  without  a  resort  to  force.  New  York 
City  License  Commissioner  Joseph  C 
DiCarlo  has  noted  this  problem  and  has 
said  that  mail  order  fli-ms  are  sending 
master  keys  for  cars  to  anyone  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  including  thieves 
and  addicts. 

In  an  editorial  on  July  25, 1965,  the  San 
Franci.sco  Examiner  expressed  shock  that 
criminals  should  have  such  easy  and  in- 
expensive access  to  master  kevs.  The 
editorial  remarked  tliat  "disturbed  citi- 
zens may  well  wonder  why  lock.^miths 
and  keymakers  are  not  regulated  and 
licensed,  and  required  to  register  both 
keys  and  buyers." 

The  report  to  the  1965  General  Session 
of  the  California  Legislature  from  the 
Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Efficiency  and  Economy  stated: 
At  present  locksmiths  may  obtain  lock 
picks  by  mall.  No  official  records  ore  kept 
of  keys  made,  and  no  identifying  number  Is 
required  on  keys,  to  help  in  crime  detection 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  H  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  THIEF  HAS  A  KEY  TO  YOUR  CAR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  California  and 
across  the  country  have  recently  become 
alarmed  about  the  indiscriminate,  un- 
regulated   traffic   in    master   keys.     At 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  California 
Legislature  has  not  been  unmindful  o[ 
this  problem.  A  very  able  assemblvman 
the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Donovan,  of 
the  77th  Assembly  District  inti'oduced  In 
the  last  session  a  bill  which  would  deal 
with  this  matter  effectively.  The  Dono- 
van bill  sought  to  establish  a  licen.sln? 
scheme  for  locksmiths  and  provided  that 
master  keys  would  be  sold  to  or  dupli- 
cated by  licensed  locksmiths  only.  It  re- 
quired that  keys  manufactured  or  dupli- 
cated would  bear  a  number  which  identi- 
fied the  manufacturing  locksmith.  It 
also  required  that  the  locksmith  maintain 
a  record  of  persons  to  whom  keys  are 
delivered. 

I  have  given  very  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  li- 
censing system  for  master  key  manu- 
facturers and  dealers.  In  view  of  the 
severity  of  such  a  proposal.  I  am  in- 
troducing Instead  a  companion  bill  to 
one  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin.  of  San  Diego,  who  has  given 
much  thought  as  has  Assemblyman  Don- 
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ovan  to  this  matter.  This  propcsal  pro- 
rides  that  no  master  key  shall  be  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  to  a  person  pro- 
lubited  by  State  law  from  receiving  or 
possessing  master  keys.  The  bill  will 
prevent  State  licensing  laws,  such  as 
the  one  now  under  consideration  in  Cali- 
fornia, from  being  circumvented  by  in- 
terstate traffic  in  master  keys.  Not  only 
will  this  proposal  put  teeth  in  State  regu- 
lations, but  it  will  encourage  those  States 
which  do  not  now  regulate  the  sale  of 
master  keys  to  consider  establishing 
controls.  I  am  today  sending  to  my 
friend,  the  distingtUshed  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  .  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  DeUnquency 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiT,  a  letter  requesting  that  hearings  lie 
held  on  this  bill  at  an  early  date. 

A  reasonable  regulation  of  master  keys 
will  safeguard  the  legitimate  uses  "to 
which  they  may  be  put.  Mast<?r  keys 
are  indispensable  to  automobile  dealers, 
locksmiths,  and  police  agencies.  By  cor- 
recting the  abuses  which  now  exist  we 
will  at  the  same  time  insure  that  the 
legitimate  interests  are  protected.  I  do 
hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  the  care- 
ful attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.•;ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer on  July  25,  1965.  It  is  appro- 
priately titled  "The  Thief  Has  a  Key  to 
Your  Car."  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  as  introduced  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received,  and,  without  objection. 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  bill  and 
editorial  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  bill  iS.  2524)  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation or  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  master  keys  to  persons  pro- 
hibited by  State  law  from  receiving  or 
possessing  them.  Introduced  by  Mr.  ktj- 
CHEL.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 1  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce" means  commerce — 

lAi  between  any  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Hlco.  any  territory  or  pos- 
seiision.  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
pliice  outside  thereof; 

(Bl  between  points  withm  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  within  the  same 
State,  but  through  any  place  outside  there- 
of: or 

(C)  within  or  between  points  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  territory  or  pos- 
session. 

(2)  The  term  "master  key"  means  a  key 
which  will  operate  all  the  locks  in  a  given 
group  of  locks  each  of  which  can  be  operated 
by  a  key  which  will  not  operate  one  or  more 
ol  the  other  locks  in  such  group. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv 
person  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  transport,  or 
iihlp  a  master  key  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  knowing  that  such  key  la  a  mas- 
ter key.  if.  upon  the  delivery  of  such  ship- 
ment or  the  conclusion  of  such  sale  or  trans- 


portation, the  key  will  be  received  or  pos- 
sessed by  any  person  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  the  Jiu-lsdiction  within  which  such  receipt 
or  possession  occurs  from  receiving  or  pos- 
sessing master  keys. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  any  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Kuchel 
is  as  follows: 

The  Thief  Has  a  Key  to  Yocb  Car 

Severe  shock  Is  the  response  of  car  owners, 
and  homeownere  too,  to  disclosure  In  the 
Examiner  of  the  easy  and  Inexpensive  access 
criminals  have  to  master  Iteys  that  make  any 
lock  an  open  Invitation  to  dishonest  entry. 

For  a  total  expenditure  of  $11  the  criminal 
can  equip  himself  with  keys  unlocking  al- 
most any  car  of  American  manufacture.  At 
still  less  cost  he  can  have  the  key  to  any 
home  In  the  country,  and  to  any  door. 

Tlie  purchase  and  sale  of  such  keys  Involve 
no  broken  laws.  Similarly,  the  reproduction 
of  keys  may  be  accomplished  cheaply  and 
legally  in  numerous  shops. 

Disturbed  citizens  may  well  wonder  why 
locksmiths  and  key  makers  are  not  regu- 
lated and  licensed,  and  required  to  register 
both  keys  and  buyers;  as  In  the  case  of  small 
arms  dealers.  They  should  be;  but  with  full 
awareness  that  there  would  be  only  partial 
answer  at  best  to  the  problem  In  this.  Crim- 
inals subvert  most  laws;  are  mainly  deterred 
by  law.  not  circumvented. 

We  have  laws  penalizing  owners  for  leav- 
ing keys  In  cars  on  the  street — useful  In  keep- 
ing juveniles  out  of  temptation's  way.  But 
these  laws  are  useless  agamst  the  professional 
thief  who  Can  open  a  car  as  easily  as  ita 
o«ner-  It  Is  preposterous  that  *3  can  buy 
tje  key  giving  a  criminal  possession  of  an 
automobile  for  which  the  owner  has  paid 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Pinal  responsibility  here  rests  on  car  mak- 
ers, not  key  makers.  Automobile  manu- 
facturers every  year,  probably  dally,  solve 
greater  problems  than  the  development  of 
a  lock  that  only  the  owner  can  manlpiUate. 
A  numbers  combination  might  be  the  an- 
swer. If  there  are  better  answers  It  Is  the 
business  of  the  industry  to  come  up  with 
them. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP' 
1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  981 1 )  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultui-al  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  446 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  and  ask 
to  have  it  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  He  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 


ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  684,  Senate 
bill  1826. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisuxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
18261  to  amend  title  'V  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  re- 
lating to  certain  claims  against  the 
Go\-ernment  of  Cuba. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat-e 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  after  line  9,  to  strike  out: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

On  page  2.  after  line  6,  to  insei-t  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  50S(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  1643d)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  -A 
claim  under  section  503(a)  of  this  title  based 
upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing  by  any 
corporation,  association,  or  other  entity  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
considered,  only  when  such  debt  or  other  ob- 
ligation Is  a  charge  on  properly  which  has 
been  nationalized,  expropriated.  Intervened, 
or  taken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "3"  to  "4":  and. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "4"  to  "5";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  international  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C.  1643)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "which  have  arisen 
out  of  debts  for  merchandise  furnished  or 
services  rendered  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  date  on  which 
such  merchandise  was  furnished  or  services 
were  rendered  or":  and 

Sec.  2.  Section  503(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
D.S.C.  I643b(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"arising  out  of  debts  for  merchandise  fur- 
nished or  services  rendered  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  date 
on  which  such  merchandise  was  furnished 
or  services  were  rendered  or". 

Sec.  3.  Section  505(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
use.  1643d)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  "A 
Tftsim  under  section  503(ai  of  this  title  based 
upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing  by 
any  corporation,  association,  or  other  entity 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  considered,  only  when  such 
debt  or  other  obligation  Is  a  charge  on  prop- 
erty which  has  been  nationalized,  expropri- 
ated. Intervened,  or  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba." 

Sec.  4.  Section  506  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1643e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  the  deduction  of  such  amounts 
shall  not  be  construed  as  divesting  the 
United  States  of  any  rights  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  for  the  amounts  so 
deducted". 
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Sec.  S.  Section  511  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1S43J)   Is  amended  to  resd  aa  follows: 
"AppropriaCiOTis 

"Stc.  511.  Tiiere  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  t^e  Commission  to  pay  its  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Incurred  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  title." 

Ml-.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRE3IDTNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  i-ecognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mniyland  [Mi-.  Brewster],  provided 
that  in  doing  so  I  sha'A  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  441  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .The 
Senator  will  suspend. 

The  Senate  will  please  be  in  oi-der. 
There  is  a  bill  pending  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  his  rceitiest  temooiarily'' 
Mr.  PREW.STER.  I  certainly  shall. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ml'.  President,  if  I 
may  proceed,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  wlil 
take  more  than  a  moment  to  disoose  of 
the  pendin?  bill. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  '.-om- 
raittce  amendment. 

The  first  committee'  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  T 
ask  unr-nimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  684.  S.  1826.  be  withdra^^'n  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  second 
committee  amendment. 

Tlie  second  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  M.'WSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
bill  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  707.  Notwithalaurting  any  other  p.-o- 
vi£l.an  of  law.  ijo  producer  shall  be  eligible 
for  price-support  loans  or  payments  under 
any  program  or  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Asirlciilture  In  any 
amount  In  excess  of  ?10.000  for  any  one  year. 
Th?  f  Jicgoing  dollar  iimliation  slwll  include 
the  f.iir  dollar  value  (us  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricult-Lire )  of  any  payment  In 
kind  made  to  a  producer. 

Ml-.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  have 
I  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  At  this  point.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Con:iectlcut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  1  thank 
my  filend  the  Senator  from  Mai-j-land 
foryicldhig  tome. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  sti-ike  the 
so-called  Mondale  amendment  and  sub- 
stitute in  place  a  ijropo.sal  of  the  joint 
select  committee.  I  understand  that 
the  Mondale  amendment  has  been  witli- 
dra-.vn.  Mr.  President.  I  therefore  indefi- 
nitely postpone  iTiy  ampadment. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow,  I  shall  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  to  cover  this 
s-abject. 


FOOD  AND  AGRTCDliTIJRE  ACT  OP 
1965 
The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  iH.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  assuie 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foi-eiern  trade, 
to  afford  creater  economic  opportunity  iri 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    447 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  for  printing  and 
ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    -4  1 

•Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  call  up  my  amendment  No.  441  and 
ask  that  it  be  laid  down  and  be  the 
first  order  of  business  tomorrow  moix.- 
Ing,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COilPONSORS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  METCALF  ad- 
diessed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.-;ident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  further  printing 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  55,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr,  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  co- 
."■.ponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


FOOD  AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1965 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IH.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
iiacome.  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lov.-er 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  gieater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  allow  me,  my 
coUeasue  [Mr.  Metcalf]  came  to  me 
some  time  ago.  He  wishes  to  make  some 
brief  remarks  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  if  he  may. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  wUl 
take  me  only  one  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  hai 
prepared  an  excellent  speech  giving 
many  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against 
the  farm  bill,  but  I  have  lost  the  speech 
If  someone  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
finds  a  document  replete  with  good 
thinking,  he  will  know  it  Is  mine,  and 
I  a.sk  him  to  return  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  METrALFl.  In  the  meantime,  if 
members  of  the  staff  find  a  document 
that  has  been  lost,  we  will  see  that  it  is 
i-etuined  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  a.':!-,  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  fMr.  METCAir] 
be  lecognized  without  the  time  bcin? 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFltER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCAL'^-.  Mr.  President,  cr.ch 
time  an  agricultural  bill  comes  up  for 
debate,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  out 
national  policy  on  agriculture  must  be 
clarified  again. 

Even  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
we  find  evidence  of  misunderstanding  of 
a  very  simple  policy. 

Such  i.s  the  ca.se  today.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  pi-oposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill  which  would  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  farm  jjolicy.  pnd 
it  is  based  upon  a  misconception  of  what 
our  policy  is. 

Our  acricnlture  is  rreat.  not  on!-.?  )je- 
cau.se  of  vast  resources  and  the  hard 
work  and  intelligence  of  our  farm  people 
but  also  because  our  national  policy  has 
made  it  great.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  our  Nation,  our  policy  has  been  to 
keep  the  land  and  the  tools  of  farm 
production  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  till  the  .soil.  Our  early  leaders 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  old-world 
system  of  landed  aristoci-acy  and  sub- 
.servient  peasants.  In  much  of  the  world 
theii — and  it  is  true  even  today — farmers 
had  no  chance  to  own  the  land. 

Tlie  Founding  Fathers  recognized— 
and  I  hope  we  have  not  forgotten— tliat 
civilization  rests  upon  agriculture.  No 
nation  can  have  industry  or  the  arts  or 
great  institutions  until  many  people  have 
been  freed  from  the  necessity  of  huntins 
or  cultivating  the  soil. 

So  from  the  beginning,  we  have  used 
public  funds  to  help  create  the  kind  of 
arriculture  we  wanted.  As  early  as  17.16 
George  Washington  recommended  to 
Congress  the  use  of  public  funds  to  aid 
agriculture  and  the  establishment  of 
boards  to  collect  and  diffuse  agricultural 
information.  We  were  not  providing 
relief  to  indi\iduals.  We  were  building 
the  kind  of  agiiculture  we  wanted — one 
that  was  destined  to  become  fabulously 
productive;  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

Over  the  years,  the  Government  sent 
out  plant  explorers  to  bring  back  new- 
crops;  distributed  seeds;  established  a 
Department  of  Agriculture;  passed  a 
Homestead  Act  providing  gifts  of  land 
to  fai-mei-s;  gave  land  from  the  public 
domain  to  support  agricultural  educa- 
tion; created  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  extension  work 
to  foster  scientific  and  profitable  agii- 
culture and  better  living  on  the  land. 
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In  19  i  6  came  tlie  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  initialing  national  farm  credit  pol- 
icy and  authorizing  Federal  land  banks. 
Since  then  have  come  Federal  support 
for  vocational  agriculture  teaching, 
mca.surcs  for  conservation  of  forc-sts,  soil 
aad  water,  protection  of  farmers  and 
cirisumors  against  unscrupulous  trade 
pi-nctices.  protection  against  diseases  and 
posts  of  plants  and  animals. 

After  World  War  I,  •,ve  fought  farm 
depression  through  export  subsidy,  co- 
orei'ative  marketing  and  the  Federal 
Ffli-m  Board. 

Later  came  the  New  Deal  with  new 
devices  to  curb  sm-pluses  and  maintain 
a  he.ilthy  agricultiu-e. 

Thiough  the  years,  -.-.e  have  recognized 
that  the  kind  of  aai-iculture  wc  want — - 
one  that  is  highly  productive  and  with 
til"  farms  owneci  and  operated  by  farm- 
ers—this kind  of  asricultuic  has  certain 
br.ilt-iii  problems.  For  example,  faim- 
eri  without  Gover.-iraent  prcirrams  can- 
not keep  production  in  line  wilh  demand. 
Tiiey  cann-.1t  do  their  o^n  research.  The 
conservation  job  is  too  big  for  them  to 
handle  without  help.  And,  worst  of  all, 
a  depressed  airicu'ture  is  costly  to  the 
entii-e  ecinomy. 

Now.  we  have  i-fcognii-.ed  that  agricul- 
ture has  ■"•Ithin  itself  the  same  kind  of 
relief  problems  thnt  are  common  to 
other  segments  of  our  Nation.  And  we 
have  tried  to  deal  v.ith  th=m  as  relief 
prob'cms  thiouch  relief  measures. 

But  the  key  point  to  reiaembsr  is  this: 
O'jr  basic  agricultural  policy  is  not  a 
rriic-f  policy.  It  is  not  aimed  at  the 
plisht  of  individuals  as  such,  although 
it  helps  individuals  by  strengthening  the 
mai-kets  ui  ■which  they  sell — by  strength- 
er.i:'!g  the  economy  of  v,-hich  they  are 
Individual  narts.  No.  Our  policy  deals 
with  ngriculiuie  as  ,i  whole.  Our  com- 
modity programs  deal  with  supply,  de- 
mand, price,  and  income  of  entire  crops. 
Tlie  wheat  program  offers  iirice-sup- 
port  loans.  These  are  nijr.cd  at  keep- 
ins  market  prices  above  a  specified  level 
and  therefore  are  available  to  all  who 
produce  v>-heat.  They  do  provide  some 
direct  help  to  the  man  who  needs  capita! 
St  the  moment,  but  that  is  not  their 
real  purpose.  They  are  also  available 
to  the  producer  who  is  not  short  of 
capita!  because  the  loans  encourage  him 
to  keep  his  wheat  off  the  market  unless 
he  can  sell  it  for  a  price  above  the  sup- 
port level. 

The  wheat  progi-am  also  offers  pay- 
ments. But  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
payment  is  not  to  supplement  income. 
The  purpose  is  to  induce  the  producer 
to  hold  down  his  acreage  and  production 
of  wheat.  He  gives  up  pi-oduction  and 
income  in  order  to  cooperate  in  the  sur- 
plus-reduction program.  The  payment 
encourages  him  to  do  it. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  large  pro- 
ducers get  bigger  loans  and  bigger  pay- 
ments than  do  small  producers.  It  is 
often  argued  that  this  works  against  our 
fundamental  policy — that  of  keeping  our 
agriculture  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  actually  till  the  soil. 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  a  greater 
clanger.  Thei;reater  danger  is  that  farm 
commodity  aVices  will  go  too  low  and 


that  only  those  institutions  which  have 
great  resources  of  capital  can  witlistand 
a  long  period  of  loss.  This  forces  the 
actual  farmers  off  the  land  and  puts 
it  into  the  hands  of  giant  financial  col- 
lectives. So  the  great  danger  is  that 
the  economy  will  go  sour  and  that  or- 
dinary farmers  canot  live  in  it. 

This  means  we  must  safeguard  the 
entire  farm  economy,  commodity  by 
commodity.  Thus  means  we  must  apply 
our  national  policy  to  the  large  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  the  small.  In  a  sense, 
we  must  be  even  more  sure  !hat  the 
large  producers  are  able  to  take  part  in 
commodity  programs  because  they  have 
a  greater  effect  on  the  total  supply  and 
price  of  the  commodity. 

If  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  limit 
the  size  of  farms  or  to  limit  the  total 
holdings  of  a  corporation  or  other  collec- 
tive, we  can  do  so  through  appropriate 
means.  But  v>e  do  not  have  to  do  so  now. 
We  must  not  do  so  by  wrecking  the  pro- 
grams which  maintain  the  strength  of 
the  farm  economy. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — ^if  you  keep 
the  commercial  family  farms  and  the 
farms  of  even  lai-ger  size  out  of  the  com- 
modity progi-ams,  you  will  kill  the  pro- 
grams. In  the  absence  of  the  programs, 
you  will  see  a  drop  m  farm  income — ac- 
cording to  competent  authorities — of 
appi-oximately  50  percent.  This  would 
mean  a  total  failure  of  our  agriculture. 
Tills  is  the  issue  with  which  we  are 
dealing  here  today. 

So  much  for  the  backgiotmd.  Now  let 
me  deal  in  greater  detail  with  certain 
points  of  misunderstanding.  The  first 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  in  com- 
modity programs  designed  to  affect  the 
entire  supply  and  pi-ice  of  a  commodity — 
the  entire  economy  of  that  com- 
modity— payments  are  not  welfare. 

Payments  are  not  welfare.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  stabilizing  mechanism  to 
protect  overall  farm  income  in  the 
interests  of  the  national  welfare.  In 
instances  where  they  are  used,  they  are 
the  least  costly  method  of  achieving  this 
objective. 

They  assist  in  conserving  and  pro- 
tecting milUons  of  acres  of  the  Nation's 
soil  resoujces  whether  it  is  2  acres  pro- 
tected on  a  25-acre  farm  or  1.000  acres 
on  a   10.000-acre  farm. 

Payments  are  not  handouts.  Pay- 
ments are  made  to  fai-mers  who  take 
land  out  of  production.  In  taking  the 
land  out.  they  sacrifice  the  production 
on  this  land. 

Price  support  loans  are  made  on  a 
quantity  of  a  commodity.  The  com- 
modity has  value  in  the  marketplace. 
Farmers  put  up  their  commodity  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan.  The  loans  do  not 
constitute  either  payments  or  losses  in 
themselves.  If  the  Government  acquires 
the  commodity,  it  is  later  sold  or  used  in 
the  food-for-peace  program  and  in  do- 
mestic donation  programs. 

Payments  are  not  profit.  A  farmer 
does  not  get  his  regular  income  plus  pay- 
ments. Payments  are  in  heu  of  income 
he  would  have  received  from  raising 
crops  on  acreage  held  out  of  production 
or  selling  the  commodities  put  under 
loan. 


For  example,  4  farms  received  about 
$340,000  under  the  1964  wheat  program. 
For  this,  they  kept  21.395  acres  out  of 
production.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, this  acreage  would  have  pro- 
duced 546,000  bushels  with  a  retui-n  of 
more  than  t«-ice  the  payments  received. 
If  this  quantity  had  been  produced,  it 
would  have  been  added  to  CCC  stocks 
but  was  not  because  of  the  participation 
of  these  large  farmers. 

Payments  reflect  the  degree  of  pro- 
gram participation.  As  acreage  con- 
tributions imder  the  program  go  up,  pay- 
ments go  up.  No  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  in  forcing  the  larger  farmers 
out — this  certainly  would  result  from  a 
payment  limitation. 

The  objective  under  the  cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  is  to  get  suffi- 
cient acreage  out  of  production  to  pre- 
vent siUToIu.scs  which  would  result  in 
more  extensive  Government  commodity 
operations  at  increased  cost.  Excluding 
the  large  acreages  from  participation 
would  simply  retiuire  larger  payments  to 
the  smaller  farmei-s — many  of  whom  are 
too  small  alread.v — in  order  to  achieve 
the  acreage  objectives  needed  to  balance 
production  with  needs. 

The  pu!-]iose  of  the  commodity  loan 
operation  is  to  stabilize  market  prices  by 
promoting  orderly  marketing  of  com- 
modities. If  supplies  are  in  excess  of 
needs,  the  loan  operation  by  its  very 
nature  will  embrace  the  quantity  needed 
to  be  withheld  from  the  market  in  order 
that  market  prices  will  go  to  the  loan 
level.  The  excess  amount  will  go  under 
loan  whether  from  large  farms  or  smaller 
fanns.  Denying  the  loan  program  to 
fai-mers  of  large  acreages  would  not 
change  the  supply  situation.  It  would 
require  thousands  of  more  loans  to  be 
made  to  smaller  farmers  in  older  to  draw 
off  the  excess. 

The  across-the-board  application  of 
farm  programs  is  the  only  sensible  ap- 
proach. Preventing  tliis  would  have  the 
opposite  effect  desired  by  the  proponents. 
If  large  operators  could  not  participate 
in  acreage  diversion  progi-ams,  total  pro- 
duction would  be  increased.  Even  worse, 
payments  would  probably  go  up  to  get 
the  acreage  diversions  needed  from  the 
smaller  farms.  Either  way,  higher  acre- 
age payments  or  greater  surpluses,  spells 
increased  Government  costs. 

If  the  large  operators  could  not  qualify 
for  price-support  loans,  their  production 
would  go  on  the  market  putting  down- 
ward pressure  on  market  prices  and  farm 
income.  Small  operators  would  suffer 
from  the  lower  prices. 

The  price-support  loan  and  acreage- 
diversion  payment  programs  are  not  put- 
ting the  family  fai-m  out  of  business.  The 
number  of  larger-than-family  farms 
is  not  growing  under  existing  fai-m  pro- 
grams. Fifteen  years  ago.  there  were  17 
family  fai-ms  for  each  larger-than-fam- 
ily  farm.  Today,  there  are  26  family 
farms  for  every  larger-than-f amily  farm. 
These  progiams  have  not  encouraged 
expansion  of  large  farming  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  family  farmer. 

In  general,  the  farm  programs  are 
aimed  in  part  at  achieving  some  kind 
of    reasonable    balance    between    what 
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farmers  produce  and  what  can  be  used — 
either  by  ourselves  or  through  the  ex- 
port and  food  for  peace  programs  which 
have  been  substantially  increased.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  balance 
into  our  grain  economy — and  by  indi- 
rection into  our  livestock  economy.  We 
hope — through  programs  recently  en- 
acted and  now  before  the  Congress — 
to  achieve  similar  results  in  cotton  and 
tobacco. 

But  the  point  is  that  unless  the  larger 
producers  are  brought  into  the  programs, 
their  production — being  large — will  over- 
power the  whole  effort  to  achieve  bal- 
ance. The  programs  would  therefore  be 
defeated  in  their  purpose,  and  small 
growers  as  well  as  large  would  suffer 
the  consequences  of  such  an  ill-fated 
expedition.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  decent  market  prices  for  any 
size  farmer  without  the  Government 
taking  over  the  whole  excess  at  a  zoom- 
ing cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

This  possibility  is  especially  dramatic 
when  you  consider  that  we  have  in  agri- 
culture a  great  deal  of  overcapacity  In 
terms  of  acreage.  We  have — with"  the 
help  of  the  programs— been  holding  har- 
vested cropland  acreage  at  a  level  a  lit- 
tle below  300  million  acres.  This  is  a 
level  tliat  is  a  historic  low  for  the  entire 
time  that  we  have  been  keeping  records 
of  this  type  since  1909. 

In  addition  to  these  acres  we  are  ac- 
tually using,  we  have  on  farms  better 
than  150  million  additional  acres  that 
are  now  classified  as  cropland  and  could 
with  very  little  difficulty  be  brought  into 
production.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
for  evciy  2  acres  that  we  are  harvesting 
crops  from,  we  have  an  additional  crop- 
land acre  that  could  easily  go  into  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  there  are  many 
additional  millions  of  acres  that  are  in 
grassland  or  treeland  but  which  could  be 
converted  to  cropland:  in  fact,  many 
acres  of  this  land  has  at  some  time  in 
our  history  been  used  for  crop  produc- 
tion. 

We  have.  then,  all  of  this  overcapacity 
which  would  be  a  threat  to  our  produc- 
tive balance,  our  farm  prices,  our  entire 
agricultural  economy— should  farm  pro- 
grams be  permitted  to  fail.  If— through 
a  limitation  such  as  has  now  been  pro- 
po.'^ed— a  great  many  larger  farmers  were 
discouraged  from  participating  in  the 
programs,  then  we  might  very  well  see  a 
lot  of  this  additional  land  brought  into 
production. 

So,  it  is  plain  that  small  farmers  as 
well  as  larger  farmers  have  a  stake  in 
permitting  a  commodity  program  to 
function  effectively  across  the  board — 
to  act  successfully  in  balancing  supplies 
and  maintaining  prices.  Otherwise,  the 
smaller  farmer  as  well  as  the  larger  op- 
erator, would  be  trying  to  stay  afloat  in  a 
•sea  of  farm  commodities  which  we  would 
not  have  sufficient  outlets  for.  and  which 
would  bring  the  entire  fabric  of  farm 
programs  down  around  our  ears. 

We  have  had  con.?idered  several  times 
before  this  proposal  to  limit  pa\Tnents 
It  is  no  more  .sensible  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  dan- 
gerous to  consider  it   now,  because  it 
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would  hi  a  very  short  time  reverse  the 
successes  we  have  achieved  in  farm  pro- 
grams the  past  few  years.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  and  a  table  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  payment  and  losm  limita- 
tion of  $10,000  per  farm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ErPECT  OF  Pavme.nt  and  Loan  LiMrrATiON  of 

$10,000     Per    Farm     (PRrsTJMABLT     Undfji 

Each  Program) 

WHEAT 

Tlie  total  amount  of  money  received  from 
I'.ie  Government  for  loans  and  payments  by 
;i  wheat  farmer  with  a  220-acre  allotment 
participating  In  the  program  and  malting 
minimum  dlver.slon  would  total  about  SIC- 
000  a  year. 

Nationally,  this  represents  about  98  per- 
cent of  all  whe;it  farms.  50  it  woiUd  not 
appear  to  be  a  serious  limitation.  However, 
the  proportion  of  farms  of  this  size  varies 
considerably  by  States  In  Montana  and 
Texas,  for  ex;imple,  farms  with  allotments  ot 
200  acres  or  less  make  up  betveen  70  and 
80  percent  of   the  total  farms  with  wheat 


allotments.     It  would,  however,  prevent  33 
percent  of  the  allotment  acreage  nationa'i 
from  participating  In  the  program.  ' ' 

What  does  a  220-acre  allotment  mean  i.i 
Income  to  a  wheat  producer  partlclpatlne  n 
the  1965  program?  With  a  blend  price  fo- 
his  crop  of  91.70  to  $1.80.  only  about  25  cent' 
per  bushel  reflects  his  share  of  the  whe-i- 
on  which  he  muit  meet  living  expenses  ai,' 
enjoy  some  of  the  thing*  In  life  that  h'k 
urban  brothers  enjoy. 

^Assuming  an  average  yield  of  25  bm.ie't 
per  acre,  the  harvest  from  a  220-acre  allo>^ 
ment  would  grass  about  $6,500  but  provitie 
a  net  wage  of  only  about  S1.375.  Although 
many  smaller  wheat  producers  have  Income 
from  alternative  enterprises,  farmers  vi'ii 
allotments  larger  ihan  100  acres  are  mo-e 
specialized  and  depend  on  wheat  as  their  pri- 
marj-  or  only  source  of  Income.  Therefore 
the  very  men  prohibited  from  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  program  are  those  who  ne«l 
them  most. 

In  1964.  by  comparison,  the  average  amiu,ji 
wage  per  employed  factory  worker  was  $5  354 
And  he  had  little.  If  any.  Investment  In  the 
physical  facilities  with  which  he  tt'orl-o 
The  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grain  tarn  -r 
on  the  other  hand  had  «200  or  more  per  r,c-e 
invested  In  land  and  additional  thousand'  o[ 
dollars  Invested  In  machinery,  eaulnineni 
and  biUldlngs. 

SrPTEMBCR  10,  1965. 

meal  farm  exampl^eJff.H  af  jmymmt  and  h„n  tunitation  of  $10,000  uc,  farm  under  t'-fS 

iUt«'  lirogram  in  1966 


Allotment 

Diversion; 

.Mandutory,  no  payment... 

Voluntary,  for  puj-ment 

Yitlfi,  iK'tual  and  projected 

Pricp  supt>ort  loon 

Certific^ite  vjlut": 

r>oni«itic  wrtlficntc 

Export  ccrtllicate 

Divt-rsion  paymoiit 

Hiirvesled  acreage. „", 

Prod  action,  ^^jj^ 

Value  of  Government  support; 
Loan  value  of  pro<luctioo... 
Value  of  wriificates: 

Doniesfic 

Export... 

Land  diversion  payments.. 


fnit 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  number  of  communications 
from  Oregon  constituents  relating  to 
various  provisions  of  the  bill.  H.R.  9811. 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Senate. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  these  com- 
munications. I  am  bringing  them  not 
only  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  but  also  to  the 
attention  of  my  Senate  colleagues  so  that 
they  can  be  given  thorough  consideration 
prior  to  final  passage  of  the  agriculture 
bill. 

With  reference  to  section  706  of  the 
bill,  I  have  received  wires  of  support  from 
Mr.  C.  R.  TuUey,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent ot  the  Northwest  Canners  &  Freez- 
ers Association,  Portland,  Oreg.;  from 
Mr.  J.  Hilstrom,  of  the  Portland  branch 
of  the  California  Packing   Corp.,   and 


from  Mr.  Shelby  M.  Tuttle,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Fruit  Growers  League  of 
Jackson  County,  Oreg. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Scearce.  secretary  of  the 
Hood  River  Traffic  Association,  has  indi- 
cated his  organization's  support  of  S. 
1702,  which  is  in  essence  included  in  sec- 
tion 706  of  the  present  bill. 

President  George  Meany,  of  the  .'\FL- 
CIO,  wrote  to  me  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 8  oppo.sing  the  Holland  amendment. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Stokely,  president  cf 
Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.  also  addressed 
me  a  letter  under  date  of  September  8 
in  support  of  section  706. 

The  class  I  base  rating  plan  relative  to 
milk  marketing  orders  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  number  of  communications  ad- 
dressed to  my  office  by  residents  of  Ore- 
gon. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  and  telegrams  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


September  13,  1965 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  weie  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Watne  L.  Morse. 
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Wayne  u.  mobsi..  ; 

Senate  Office  Buiidirto^ 
^Vcshiiigton.D.C:      f 


Northwest  CnnnerS  &  Freceers  Association 
urgently  requests  your  support  on  Senate 
aoor  ot  committee  approved  amendment  to 
oranlbus  farm  bill  H.R.  9811.  Section  706 
niiHe?  Secretary  of  Agriculture  solely  re- 
sponsible for  determining  needs  for  and 
availability  of  farm  labor.  The  Agriculture 
Department  Is  eminently  qualified  for  such 
determinations  through  Its  research  statisti- 
cal regulatory  and  extension  services  and 
5, nee  It  Is  administratively  responsible  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation  tor  food  and 
fiber  It  follows  that  such  Jurisdiction  should 
be  placed  solely  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
o;  .\griculture. 
Regards, 

O.  H.  TULLEY. 

£xecutii;e  Vice  President. 


PosixAND.  Oreg. 
Senator  Wayne  Mobse, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  DC: 

Earnestly  request  your  support  of  section 
706  of  HR.  9811.  This  language  In  Senate 
version  of  farm  bill  gives  Department  of 
Agriculture  responsibility  to  determine  avail- 
ability and  need  of  farm  labor  for  harvesting 
crops.  Our  canning  industry  experiences  this 
yejr  confirm  that  variability  of  perishable 
specialty  crops  and  unique  peak  labor  de- 
mands should  come  within  purview  of  execu- 
tive department  charged  with  supplying  Na- 
tion's food  requirements.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  knowledge  obtained 
from  local  growing  conditions,  county  agency 
systems,  land-grant  schools  and  crop  report- 
ing services  is  well  qualified  to  proceed  with 
this  responsibility. 

J.   aiLSTBOM. 

Cali/ornfa  Packing  Corp. 

Medford,  Oreg., 
September  7, 19S5. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
approved  a  farm  bill  (US..  9811)  with  a 
farm  labor  section  Included  under  title  VII. 
section  706,  which  would  switch  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  the  numbers,  avail- 
ability, and  the  need  for  fal*m  laborers  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to,  the  Secretary  ot 
Agriculture. 

We  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  9811  as 
amended  because  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  still  advise  on  farm  labor  matters.  It  Is 
only  the  determination  of  numbers  and 
availability  that  would  rest  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  (2i  since  this  Is  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  matter  It  Is  logical 
t.'iat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  these 
Junctions;  (31  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  well  set  up  to  perform  this  Job 
ilirough  Its  county  and  State  committee  sys- 
tems. Its  extension  service,  and  the  land- 
gr.int  college  system:  (4)  the  Department 
of  .\grlculture  Is  not  to  recruit  or  place  labor, 
but  merely  to  malie  determinations;  (5) 
through  this  provision  much  of  the  conflict 
and  controversy  Ijetween  farmers  and  the 
Government  can  be  eliminated. 

Again  may  we  urge  your  support  of  this 
section  which  Is  so  vital  to  Oregon  agri- 
culture. 

Farrr   Growers   League 
or  Jackson  Countt, 

Shelby  M.  Tirmx, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Hood  River  Traffic  Association, 
Wood  River,  Oreg..  September  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  have  sent  you  a 
day  letter  today  urging  you  to  support  Sena- 
tor HoLLAN-D's  amendment  to  agricultural 
bill  S.  1702  which  Ukes  the  responsibility 
of  determining  agricultural  labor  needs  away 
from  the  Secretary  ot  Labor  and  places  it 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  are  sure  that  you  are  in  accord  with 
this  legislation  and  we  can  count  on  you  to 
support  same  when  It  is  presented  to  the 
Senate  tor  consideration. 

We  will  appreciate  your  keeping  us  posted 
as  to  the  Senate  vote  on  this  bill. 
Yours  very  truly. 

R.  O.  Scearce, 

Secretary. 

Hood  River.  Oreg. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urgently  request  you  to  support  Senator 
Holland's  amendment  to  agricultural  bill 
S.  1702  providing  responBlbllity  determining 
agricultural  labor  needed  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  moving  responsibility  from  Offlce 
of  Secretary  ot  Labor.  Under.';tand  this  is  a 
new  section  to  farm  labor  bill  of  above 
number  and  that  this  bill  Is  to  be  considered 
by  Senate  promptly  being  reported  out  of 
committee  today.  Your  support  urgently 
requested. 

R.  G.  SCEARCE. 

Hood  River  Traffic  Association. 

AMERICAN  Federation  or 

Labor  and  Congress  of 
indcsthial  organizations. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Before  reporting  H.R.  9811, 
the  omnibus  farm  bill,  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  added  an  amendment  which 
would  take  away  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  determine  the  need  for 
Importing  foreign  farm  labor.  The  amend- 
ment would  give  this  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  this  amend- 
ment. We  believe  this  amendment,  proposed 
by  Senator  Holland,  would  seriously  under- 
mine the  wages,  working  conditions,  and 
protections  which  have  been  achieved  for 
American  farm  workers. 

The  Holland  amendment  was  added  to  the 
farm  bill  without  normal  hearings  and  de- 
bate. The  action  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  trespasses  on  the  Jurisdiction  of 
several  other  Senate  committees.  Further- 
more, the  language  of  the  amendment  is  so 
general  and  vague  that  It  would  overturn  a 
considerable  body  ot  statutory  law  approved 
by  the  Congress,  Including  not  only  lai»r 
protections  and  welfare  legislation  but  also 
many  other  Federal  land,  farm,  and  conser- 
vation program. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  to  strike  out  the  Holland 
amendment  or  any  other  amendment  affect- 
ing farm  labor  and  the  orderly  processes  of 
our  Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Meant, 

President. 

Stokely -Van  Camp,  Inc.. 

Indianapolis,    Ind.,    September   S,    1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  member  ot  the 
business  community  of  the  good   State  ot 


Oregon  and  being  vitally  Interested  In  its 
agrlculiure,  we  urge  your  support  ot  the 
retention  ot  title  vn,  section  706,  oJ  the  farm 
bin,  as  approved  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  smce  this  is  primarllv  an  agri- 
cultural matter  the  authority  to  determine 
the  amount  and  availability  of  laljor  re- 
quired to  produce  and  harvest  agricultural 
commodities  is  logically  and  properly  a  func- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  well  set 
up  to  perform  this  Job  through  its  present 
facilities  and  services.  It  understands  agri- 
cultural problems  and  the  problems  of  the 
farmer,  and  can,  therefore,  make  a  quicker 
and  fairer  Judgment  as  to  this  Industry's 
needs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  J.  Stokelt, 

President. 


Portland  Independent  Milk 

Producers  Association, 
Portland,  Oreg  .  August  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  two  class  I  base  plan  bills  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Tlie  bills  apply  to  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  now  in  effect  throughout 
the  United  States  or  those  which  will  come 
later. 

The  numbers  of  the  bUls  to  which  I  refer 
are  S.  399  or  S.  2242,  either  one  acceptable 
to  us. 

The  Ivoard  of  directors  of  Portland  Inde- 
pendent Milk  Producers  Association  has 
voted  to  support  the  proposal  In  any  way 
they  can  and  have  lUEtructcd  me  as"  their 
manager  to  contact  our  Senators  and  ask  for 
their  support. 

Mr.  Morse,  the  Oregon  Milk  Producers  are 
In  a  very  precarious  position  and  unless  the 
class  I  base  plan  passed,  many  ot  them 
could  very  well  be  forced  out  of  the  picture. 
We  will  apply  for  a  Federal  order  for  this 
area  If  the  bill  passed  and  becomes  law. 
Our  present  State  milk  stabilization  is  not 
doing  the  Job  tor  which  It  was  intended  due 
to  the  interstate  milk  problem  and  we  are 
sincere  in  our  belief  that  a  Federal  order 
with  a  class  I  base  plan  Is  the  only  an- 
swer. May  we  urge  your  support  of  this 
very  important  legislation. 

We  would  appreciate  having  yoiu'  views  on 
the  matter  and  anxiously  await  your  reply. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Glenn  Richards. 

Manager. 

Medford.  Oreg. 
Senator  Wayne  A!ohse, 
Wa.$hington.  D.C: 

We  have  requested  Washington's  represent- 
ative from  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion to  cooperate  with  you  In  furnishing  all 
material  and  information  available  pertain- 
ing to  oiu-  desires  In  returning  dairj-men's 
class  I  base  program  ot  text  of  ominbus 
farm  bUl. 

D.    P.    SHOtT, 

Oregon  Mtlk  Producers, 
Rich-ard  Westenberg, 
Coordinated  Milk  Sales. 


WooDBtTRN,  Oreo, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

As  a  long-time  member  Farm  Bureau  do 
not  support  Bureau's  objection  to  milk  base 
plan  In  farm  omnibus  bill  Imperative  to 
Oregon  milk  producers  and  reduction  of  na- 
tional milk  surpluses  that  base  plan  l>e  rein- 
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stated  m  omnibus  bill  \irge  your  suppori  lor 
same. 

Neal  Miller, 
Wood  burn,  Oreg..  Member  Board  Di- 
rectors. Oregon  Milk  Producers,  Chair- 
man  Milk  Committee  Oregon  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Representative  of  Grocys 
Sa/ewai/  Milk  Producers. 

Coordinated  Milk  Sales, 
Mcdford.  Oreg.,  September  7,  196S. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Sie:  The  question  of  exemption  of 
producer-handlers  has,  os  you  know,  caused 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  delete 
the  dairymen's  class  I  bo^e  rating  plan  from 
the  omnibus  farm  bill- 

This  alai-ms  my  organization  no  end  as 
we  In  Oregon  have  long  desired  the  passage 
of  this  program  so  that  we  might, realistically 
look  at  a  Federal  order  program  that  might 
answer  many  of  the  problems  inherent  to 
the  dairy  Industry.  Oregon  has  a  long  and 
satisfactory  history  of  bases  for  dairymen 
and  v/lthout  some  kind  of  a  basing  program 
hjs  alw;iys  been  hesitant  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  Federal  order  program  de- 
spite !t  superiority  in  other  fields  of  orderly 
milk  marketing. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  producer- 
handlers  should  not  have  blanket  e.>:emp- 
tlons  from  regulation  that  wouid  take  pages 
to  explain;  however,  the  pertinent  point 
might  be  that  those  who  are  clouding  this  is- 
sue are  major  factors  in  the  market  they  are 
involved  in  and  they  desire  for  obvious  rea- 
sons to  maintain  their  competitive  advantage 
to  the  detriment  of  producers  of  Inadequate 
size  and  finances  to  dominate  a  market  as 
they  do. 

I  urge  action  on  your  part  to  see  that  this 
needed  provision  is  returned  to  tbe  text  of 
omnibus  farm  bill. 

Sincerely  youra, 

Richard  Westerbexo. 

Portland,  Oreo, 
Senator  Wayne  Morse.  ^ 

Washington.  DC: 

By  unanimous  resolution  we  urge  your 
support  of  amendment  to  include  qlass  I 
base  plan  In  farm  bill  wlien  offered  on  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Walter  Went, 
President,  Board  of  Direotora, 

Mayflower  Farms. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Oregon 
wheatgrrowers  have  expre.ssed  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  wheat  certificate 
plan.  In  that  connection.  I  enclose  a 
letter  dated  July  22  addres,sed  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Welbes.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League  and  a  wire  of  Septerf^er  7,  also 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Welbes,  I  request 
that  these  items  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oregon  Wheat  Geowebs  Leaoite. 

July  22,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  AIorse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wfishington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.vtos  Morse:  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  lor  the  time  you 
had  to  spend  with  me  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing while  I  was  in  Washington,  D.C. '  I  knew 
that  you  were  on  a  very  busy  schedule  and 
I  enjoyed  talking  to  you  that  morning. 

If  you  recall,  you  asked  me  to  send  you  a 
letter  stating  the  main  points  that  the  Ore- 
gon Wheat  Growers  League  wanted  in  a  de- 
sirable wheat  bill.  You  also  mentioned  the 
fact  that  as  senior  Congressman  from  Ore- 
gon, you  might  want  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
entire  Oregon  delegation  to  discuss  this. 


We  would  like  a  wheat  program  to  contain 
the  following: 

1.  Increased  Income  for  growers. 

2.  One  hundred  percent  of  parity  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  the  certificate  to 
come  from  the  marketplace.  This  portion 
should  not  be  less  than  500  million  bushels 
of  our  production. 

3.  At  least  a  4-year  program,  to  enable  our 
producers  to  plan  more  In  advance  and  also 
to  have  a  more  favorable  condition  at  the 
banks  on  credit, 

4.  CCC  to  remain  at  105-percent  resale  for 
wheat,  or  if  It  Is  raised,  that  feed  grains  be 
raised  accordingly  to  keep  wher.t  compara- 
tive in  the  feed  channels. 

5.  Use  of  the  substitution  clause. 

6.  L.:iwer  Government  costs. 

7.  The  use  of  the  overseeding  privilege. 

8.  Wheat  used  for  Industrial  uses  be  ex- 
empt from  certificates. 

9.  Retain  the  oot-rye  base. 
Since  retiu-ning  from  Washington,  we  have 

sent  each  of  the  Senators  a  loaf  of  bread 
along  with  the  material,  plus  one  to  all  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  States  of  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  New  jersey,  and  Ohio. 

If  you  need  any  further  Information  o:i 
our  position,  or  if  you  have  any  recommen- 
dations for  changes,  I  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  you. 

Again    thanking    you    for    your    courtesy 
shown  me  while  In  Washington,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  Welbes, 
Exccutiic  Vice  President. 

Pendleton.  Oreo. 
Watnb  Morse, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wa:iU„gton,D.C.: 

We  urge  you  not  to  abandon  the  two-price 
system  for  wheat.  This  allows  the  UnJted 
Stites  to  be  competitive  in  foreign  markets 
and  maximizes  otir  exports.  We  still  favor 
the  certificate  program  similar  to  one  passed 
by  the  House  One  hundred  percent  parity 
on  domestic  use  and  long-ranne  program  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  league  for  over  30 
years.  A  10-  to  15-percent  export  certificate 
on  the  House  bill  would  bring  Income  ap- 
proximately to  Young  bill  thus  lowering  cost 
to  Government.  We  favor  inclusion  of  the 
provision  tying  wheat  prices  to  bread  prices. 
John  Welbe.*?. 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Oregon  Wheat  Groioer» League. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  several 
residents  of  Oregon  have  written  me 
?rivlns  me  the  benefit  of  their  views  on 
the  wheat  program  and  its  relationship 
to  the  price  of  bread.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  these  comments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  communi- 
cations be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Your  vital  recognition  of  the  serious  detri- 
mental effects  of  the  wheat  certificate  "bread 
tax"  on  already  depressed  baking  Industry 
profits  is  urgently  requested.  We  urge  an 
amendment  to  the  wheat  progrom  which 
would  require  this  added  subsidy  to  wheat 
farmers  to  be  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury.  We  feel  this  is  a  national 
responsibility  and  the  funds  should  come 
from  the  Treasury  so  that  the  burden  can  be 
properly  distributed  among  Individuals  and 
corporations  not  Just  the  consumers  of  wheat 
products. 

H.  I.  Jenkins. 
Manager,     American     Bakeries,     Co., 
Langendorf  Division. 


September  13,  1965 

The  Dalles.  Oreo 
Senator  WAVfJE  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  have  the  highest  wheat  average  In  our 
county  and  still  can't  make  Interest  on  m, 
investment.  I  am  frugal  and  a  good  man 
ager.  We  must  have  higher  prices  in  wheat 
and  barley.  Can  you  help  us? 
Sincerely, 

Gary  R.  Kortge. 

The  Dalles,  Oreo., 

August  16,  196$ 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  1  urge  vou  to  support 
the  1965  f.arm  bill  currently  before  Congress 
I  feel  that  this  Is  a  good  bill  that  will  achieve 
what  lu  proponents  claim  that  it  will 
Among  other  advantages  this  bUl  offers  s 
much  needed  boost  to  the  wheatgrtjwcra' 
Income. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  complain  that  the 
bill  will  me.-.n  a  several-centa-iier-lonf  in. 
crease  In  the  price  of  bread.  Tills  is  not  true 
The  actual  Increase  has  been  calculated  at 
about  seven-tentlis  of  a  cent  for  a  l-pound 
loaf. 

This  seems  only  reasonable  to  me  whe.-i  «e 
realize  that  the  farmer  Is  earning  10  percent 
less  for  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  today 
than  he  was  In  1950.  I  am  not  a  whcst- 
grower,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  consumer 
should  expect  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
offering  a  decent  price  to  those  who  do  srost 
wheat. 

Please  support  this  bill  with  a  "yes"  vote. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Les  Predmckson. 

Poetland,  Dreg., 

August  7, 19CS. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mouse. 
Senotor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea.1  Sir:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  felt 
impelled  to  write  you  concerning  pend.ne 
legislation. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  wheat  process- 
ing tax.  which  win  accelerate  the  normal 
rise  In  foods  from  wher.t  source. 

It  Is  perplexing  to  me  and  seems  whollv 
Inconsistent  that  the  tax  on  such  Uixuries 
as  furs,  diamonds,  jewelry,  etc.,  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  a  tax  placed  on  wheat  products, 
such  as  bread,  flour,  cereals,  etc. 

It   would  seem   that   If  any  legislation  is 
proposed    to    "rob   Peter    to  pay  Paul,"   the 
funds  could  be  raised  from  a  source  other 
than  a  basic  food  product. 
Respectfully, 

L,  V,  Meagher. 

Heppner,  Orec. 
August  13,  19CS. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Tlie  Morrow  County 
Fxnn  Bureau  has  gone  on  record  as  support- 
ing the  proposed  farm  program.  Your  assist- 
ance In  secttring  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
requested  as  we  feel  that  it  Is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  commercial  wheatgrower. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Gene  Majeske. 
President.  Morrow  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Pendleton,  Obec., 

August  4,  1985. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingtojl,  D.C. 

Dear  Sra;   Not  as  a  wheat  farmer  but  as 
the  nearest  thing  to  one,  his  wife,  I  am  writ- 
ing you  my  Judgment  on  the  two  best  things 
the  Government  can  do  for  the  wheat  farmer: 
One,  get  out  of  our  business. 
Two,  stop  spending  so  much  money. 


September  13,  196.5 
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How  do  the  statisticians,  as  quoted  by 
CoH'^ressmaii  Ullman,  know  that  the  wheat 
certiftcate  proi;rnm  raised  farmer's  Income 
$450  million?  The  Income  that  counts,  the 
part  which  is  left  after  taxes  on  one  side 
and  expenses  on  the  other,  gets  smaller  every 
year. 

Another  set  of  meaningless  statistics  states 
that  since  1B47  the  price  of  wheat  has 
dropped  9  percent  while  bread  has  risen  47 
percent.  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  ex- 
perience what  has  really  happened  on  the 
farm  since  1947. 

While  the  cattlemen  had  voted  an  end  to 
Government  controls,  the  wheat  men,  threat- 
ened as  always  with  a  surplus,  decided  to 
stay  In  the  Government  program.  Appar- 
ently no  one  In  the  Govcrimient  or  on  the 
farm  had  ever  heard  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  or  else  thought  It  had  been  re- 
pealed. At  any  rate,  everything  was  rosy  In 
the  Ute  forties  and  the  fifties.  Price  supports 
were  high  and  crops  were  good.  Wheat  that 
could  not  be  sold  was  absorbed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. .Mthough  wheat  farmers  were  not 
really  trading  in  their  Cadlliacs  as  soon  as 
the  .ishtrajs  were  full,  they  were  like  kids 
turned  loose  In  a  candy  shop,  buying  all  the 
machinery  they  wanted  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  and  farming  became  the  world's 
first  automated  industry. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  bidding 
against  outside  investors  for  land. 

Only  economists  controlled  by  farm-bloc 
politicians  could  have  failed  to  foresee  the 
results.  First,  the  use  of  wheat  as  a  feed 
grain  ceased.  Impossible  at  support  prices, 
and  wheat,  the  most  nutritious  livestock 
feed,  continued  to  pile  up.  An  embarrassed 
Government  began  a  giveaway  program 
wlilch  culmi'.iated  in  our  ridiculous  sale  of 
subsidized  wheat  to  tlie  Russians,  who  claim 
to  be  our  enemies.  Land  prices  doubled  and 
tripled,  and  real  estate  taxes  tripled  too. 

The  rush  of  machinery  buying  sent  prices 
skyrocketing,  while  the  machinery  com- 
panies were  squeezed  In  their  own  way  by 
higher  taxes  and  the  Increasing  demands  of 
labor,  which  had  become  a  sacred  cow  to 
the  Government  since  the  reforms  ot  de- 
pression days.  But  wheat  men  were  saying 
that  they  had  to  keep  buying  new  machinery 
so  that  the  depreciation  allowances  would 
keep  the  Income  tax  from  eating  them  up, 
and  machinery  prices  continued  to  rise. 

In  the  meantime  fertilizer  entered  tlie 
picture,  and  farmers,  who  had  always  taken 
pride  in  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  had  before,  accelerated  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  siuplus  until  It  became 
a  national  scandal,  and  farmers  were  Ic»kcd 
upon  OS  villains.  Bureaucratic  acreage  con- 
trols and  the  multiple  price  plan  were  In- 
evitable. The  first  pays  the  farmer  not  to 
produce,  a  form  ot  legalized  racketeering, 
and  the  second  Is  a  foreign  giveaway  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  processor,  consumer, 
and  taxpayer,  which  demoralizes  the  econ- 
omy of  the  people  who  receive  our  largess 
while  It  weakens  ours. 

WiiB  there  a  better  way?  The  Oregon 
Wheat  League  foimd  It,  but  they  made  one 
serious  mistake — they  sold  wheat  instead  ot 
wheat  products.  Before  World  War  I,  every 
town  in  the  wheat  country  had  its  mills. 
Much  flour  in  our  area  was  exported  to 
China  and  the  byproducts,  about  a  fourth 
of  the  total,  were  used  to  produce  our  horse- 
power. Although  petroleum  hos  now  re- 
placed wheat  for  tliis  purpose,  we  should  re- 
activate the  mills  or  build  new  ones  here 
Instead  of  In  foreign  coiintrles,  making  Jobs 
at  home:  we  should  sell  wheat  products 
abroad:  we  should  feed  livestock  on  wheat 
and  wheat  byproducts  for  sale  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Under  a  system  of  really  free  enterprise, 
which  I  have  seen  called  outmoded,  we 
would  not  be  treated  to  the  ridiculous  spec- 
tacle of  the  farmers  of  this  area  trying  to 
make  a  living  from  wheat  aloDd.  which  we  are 


allowed  to  raise  in  limited  quantities  only 
so  that  the  price  can  be  held  too  high  to 
make  it  economical  for  feed,  whUe  our  turkey 
Industry  has  gone  broke,  most  mills  have 
long  since  faded  from  the  picture,  and  we 
import  meat,  milk  and  poultry  products  Into 
the  country.  And  right  across  our  nearest 
ocean  Is  a  booming  economy  of  90  million 
people  with  mouths  watering  for  our  beef 
which  we  can't  afford  to  raise. 

We  can't  afford  our  Robin  Hood  govern- 
ment, which  is  taking  credit  for  our  pros- 
perity which  really  belongs  to  science  and 
Industry.  The  world  had  been  preporing  for 
our  postwar  burst  of  prdtress  since  the  fli-st 
man  built  a  fire.  From  that  progress  Amer- 
ica was  able  to  help  both  Its  friends  and 
former  enemies  to  get  back  on  their  feet, 
and  so  delayed  the  depression  which  always 
follows  war.  But  this  prosperity  Is  being 
endangered  by  continued  deficit  spending,  to 
help  a  lot  of  people  who  cannot  find  jobs  be- 
cause deficit  spending  causes  Inflation,  which 
In  turn  causes  unemployment. 

We  are  changing  from  a  nation  of  people 
who  work  for  what  they  want  to  a  horde  of 
supplicants  who  are  given  what  the  bureau- 
crats think  they  need.  And  If  you  think  the 
bureaucrats  are  not  in  charge,  just  try  to  cut 
down  on  some  of  them  and  see  what  happens. 

I  am  not  against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  as 
such,  Bliice  I  have  read  Dr,  Dooley's  book, 
"Deliver  Us  From  Evil."  But  the  tactics 
seem  incomprehensible.  Worst  of  all.  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  our  real  purpose,  to 
prove  that  a  society  based  on  principles  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  individual  respoiisl- 
blllty  under  God  Is  better  than  one  based  on 
atheism.  We  act  as  If  man  can,  too,  live  by 
bread  alone.  The  proliferation  of  welfare 
programs  has  left  Americans  with  no  Incen- 
tive. Is  It  any  wonder  so  many  misbehave 
for  kicks?  In  short,  our  fasclstic  and  social- 
istic government  Is  taking  all  the  fun  out  of 
life. 

.  You  can  put  a  stop  to  our  slide  Into  regi- 
mentation, however,  by  tightening  the  purse 
strings.  Get  the  Government  out  of  our  pri- 
vate affairs:  stop  squandering  our  money  on 
programs  that  don't  accomplish  what  they 
are  supposed  to:  and  get  on  with  the  legiti- 
mate Government  business  ot  protecting  us 
from  our  enemies. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Harris. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  egg  pro- 
ducers have  informed  me  of  their  great 
interest  in  the  Case-McGovem  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  9811  relating  to  a  national 
marketing  order  for  eggs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  communications 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NEWBERC.  Obec., 
August  27,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC: 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Senators 
Chase  and  McGovern  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farms  bill  containing  enabling 
legislation  for  the  poultry  ind\istry.  As  an 
Independent  family-type  farmer  with  15.000 
laying  hens.  I  believe  that  egg  producers  are 
entitled  to  vote  on  their  own  future  and 
would  appreciate  yoiir  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Benson  C.  MrrcHELL,  Jr. 

Newberc,  Oreg., 
August  27,  196S. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse: 

Senator  Case  from  New  Jersey  will  Intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  the  farm  omnibus 
bin  which  Is  an  enabling  act.  The  enabling 
act  which  will  only  give  the  producer  the 
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right  to  rote  on  a  marketing  order.    Please 
give  your  support  to  this  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  R    Keck 

National  Egg  Prodi?cer5'  Organization. 

Lexington,  Mo..  August  S.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  serious  situation  confronting  Ore- 
gon's egg  industry.  You  will  note  In  the  en- 
closed "Shifting  Egg  Industry"  that  Oregon 
and  other  States  are  losing  their  egg  Indus- 
try to  the  Southeastern  States  because  of 
cheap  labor. 

Senator  Cliftord  Case,  of  New  Jersey  has 
introduced  the  HJl.  7481  Resnick  egg  biu'lnto 
the  Senate  and  we  are  seeking  cosponsors 
The  Resnick  egg  bill  asks  no  Federal  money 
or  loans  and  Is  strictly  self-help  and  enabling 
legislation.  In  short.  It  would  permit  the 
existing  egg  producers  to  agree  and  vote  on  ;. 
nationwide  egg  marketing  order. 

Virtually  all  the  egg  producers,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  National  Grange 
National  Farmers'  Union.  National  Farmers' 
Organization,  and  all  bonl  fide  producer 
groups  are  li;  agreement  on  this  Resnick  bill. 

The  opposition  comes  from  a  few  hatch- 
eries, the  Farm  Bureau,  and  from  the  South- 
eastern States  who  admit  they  are  out  to 
take  over  the  egg  industry.  It  is  difficult  tc- 
"come  out  of  committee"  with  the  Resnick 
bl!l»because  4  of  11  House  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Subcommittee  and  6  members  of  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  are  from  this  southeast 
area. 

Our  best  bet  would  seem  to  be  an  amend- 
ment from  the  floor.  Representative  Res- 
nick Intends  to  present  his  bill  on  the  House 
floor. 

The  Resnick  bill  would  not  bring  back  lost 
egg  production  (we  can't  turn  back  the 
clock  I.  but  It  would  nail  down  existing  pro- 
duction history  In  each  State. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  enclosed  "White  Paper  on  Eggs"  and 
kindly  urge  your  cosponsorship  with  Senator 
Case.     I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Forest  Nave,  Jr. 

NA'noNAL  Boo  Producers'  Organization. 

Lexington.  Mo. 
The  Shu-tinc  Egg  Production 
Due  to  cheaper  labor,  the  egg  Industry  has 
been  going  south  at  the   expense  of  other 
States.    The  Resnick  bill  would  stabilize  the 
Industry  and  prevent  further  losses. 
THE  losers 
I  In  million  eggs  1 

IS5S  1964 

Colorado 336  262 

Illinois 3,035  1,863 

Indiana 2,289  2,182 

Iowa 4,859  3,818 

Kansas 1,723  927 

Kentucky 1,029  943 

Maryland 404  276 

Massachusetts 704  607 

Michigan 1,690  1,316 

Minnesota 4,287  2,791 

Missouri 2,132  1.366 

Mont-ina 225  189 

Nebraska 1.790  1,397 

Nevada 20  10 

New  Hampshire 429  348 

New  Jersey 2,433  1,632 

New  York 2,123  1,909 

North  Dakota 559  387 

Oklahoma 829  530 

Oregon.- 616  560 

Pennsylvania 3.  654  3,  143 

Utah 380  273 

Vermont 201  156 

West  Virginia 396  327 

Wisconsin 2.311  1,830 
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THS   CAI>fERS 

Alabama 789 

ArSansa* 544 

Florida 668 

Georgia 1.213 

Louisiana 364 

Mlisls-slppl 585 

North  Carolina 1,469 

South  Carolina 610 

Virginia 860 


Poverty  With  Fui.:.  Employment 
(Note. — The  lollowlng  Is  the  NEPO  while 
paper  on  the  poultry  and  egg  Industry  pre- 
pared by  Forest  Nave.  Jr..  of  Lexington.  Mo., 
chairman  of  National  Egg  Producers  Orga- 
nization.) 

Over  30  years  ago.  uncontrolled  and  un- 
restricted free  enterprise  almost  destroyed 
Itself  In  the  Great  Depression.  During  the 
intervening  years  many  controls  and  safe- 
guard<!  have  been  applied  to  Industry,  labor, 
finance,  welfare,  and  agriculture  and  we  now 
enjoy  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity In  history. 

Tile  multlbllllon-doUar  poultry  Industry  is 
the  last  vestige  of  unregulated  free  enter- 
prise and  remains  a  chronic  wasteland  of 
poverty  and  exploitation. 

The  consumer  can  afford  to  pay  a  few  pen- 
nies more  for  a  dozen  eggs  because  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  points  out  that 
In  1947-49  an  hour's  factory  labor  would 
buy  2  dozen  eggs  and  In  1963  it  would  buy 
5  dozen  eggs. 

The  poultry  Industry  can  be  restored  to 
solvency  by  legislation  to  put  up  a  few  eco- 
nomic stop  signs  and  traffic  lights  to  regu- 
late the  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs  and  once 
and  for  all  end  the  senseless  and  costly  over- 
production that  chronically  plagues  the  In- 
dustry. A  few  commonsense  regulations 
by  an  enlightened  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  return  many  times  over  the  small  cost 
by  Income  taxes  from  a  now  profitless  in- 
dustry. 

The  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  wool, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts,  sugarcane, 
sugarbeets,  soybeans,  cottonseed,  mlllc,  but- 
terfat,  honey,  and  tung  nuts  have  Govern- 
ment programs  to  insure  them  of  a  measure 
of  financial  security.  The  Ilvestoclc  producers 
are  prospering  by  near-parity  prices  of  828 
for  choice  cattle  and  lambs  and  $25  for 
hogs  and  the  f.irmworker5  get  decent 
wages  because  of  the  elimination  of  the 
Mexican  braceros  and  ail  this  while  the 
poultry  and  egg  farmers  are  wallowing  In 
poverty. 

THE  PROOF 

The  following  statistics  show  what  has 
happened  to  poultry  and  egg  prices  since 
1951. 

Average  farm  price 


THE   CAUSE 

2,  177         The  pitiful  economic  status  of  the  poultry 

2,  242      farmers  is  due  to  several  factors. 
1.011  1.  Poultry  farmers  have  no  organization 

3.  299      among  themselves  as  does  labor. 
542         2.  No  legislation  to  protect  them. 

2,  160         3.  No  program  as  do  other  farmers. 

2,  388         4.  They    have   no   protection   against   the 

1, 053      feed   grain   program   which    increases    their 

1.237     cosu. 

5.  Their  greatest  enemy  is  exploitation  by 
certain  feed  companies  and  chain  food  stores 
who  are  constantly  promoting  new  produc- 
tion with  complete  disregard  for  maricet 
needs.  Their  procedure  Is  to  Induce  unin- 
formed people  to  Invest  their  life's  savings 
in  the  poultry  business.  They  soon  find 
they  are  working  for  nothing  and  they  are 
soon  forced  out  and  their  life's  savings  are 
lost  In  abandoned  poultry  houses.  The  pro- 
moters merely  go  to  another  community  and 
repeat  the  process  and  the  cheap  poultry 
ana  eggs  the  consumer  enjoys  are  subsidized 
by  cheap  labor  and  a  constant  supply  of 
savings  of  victimized  people. 

SOLUTION 

The  solution  really  Is  very  simple.  We 
merely  need  a  Government-operated  program 
administered  by  the  Agriculture  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  which 
has  an  oCQce  In  each  county. 

The  program  would  be  based  on  number 
of  hens  Isept  in  the  case  of  egg  producers 
and  pounds  of  broilers  and  tiukeys  sold  In 
the  case  of  broiler  and  turlsey  growers. 

A  "base  "  should  be  established  for  each 
producer  according  to  his  recent  production 
history  and  if  In  a  12-month  period  prices 
were  unfavorable  the  Secretory  of  Agricul- 
ture would  call  for  a  referendum  In  which 
all  qualified  baseholders  would  vote  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  a  reasonable  cutbaclc  for  the 
ensuing  12-month  period. 

This  Itind  of  a  program  would  make  it 
difficult  for  feed  companies  and  chalnstores 
to  induce  Inexperienced  outsiders  to  enter 
the  poultry  business  because  the  newcomer 
would  have  no  base  (production  history). 
The  promoters  would  have  to  bargain  with 
the  e.'dsting  poultry  and  egg  farmers  and 
we  could  have  a  stable  and  prosperous  In- 
dustry and  unsuspecting  outsiders  would 
not  be  duped  into  putting  their  money  In 
chlckenhouses  which  are  usually  abandoned. 

The  National  Egg  Produ'-ers  Organization 
(NEPO)  has  filed  a  proposed  egg  control  bill 
with  Representative  William  Randall  which 
Is  at  this  date  in  the  process  of  being  intro- 
duced In  Congress. 

PoBEST  Nave.  Jr., 
Chairman,     National     Egg    Producers 
Organization  [NEPO). 
LixiwoTON-,  Mo. 
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The  foregoing  chart  shows  that  aa  of  May 
13.  1965,  farmers  were  receiving  the  lol- 
lowlng: 
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Salem.  Greg., 
August  27,  19SS. 
Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wanhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port Senator  Case's  amendment  to  the 
omnibus  farm  bill — Senate  amendment  No. 
423,  w^hlch  provides  for  a  national  marketing 
order  for  eggs. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  takeover  of  the  egg  Industry  by 
national  feed  c^cerns  and  elimination  of 
family  farming. 

We  have  3,000  hens.  We  are  60  years  of 
age  and  our  sole  livelihood  Is  dependent  upon 
these  hens.  We  have  several  neighbors  In 
this  same  situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  favors. 
Sincerely, 

W.  M.  and  J.  De  Moisb  WatrE. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Burgess,  interim  superintendent.  Divi- 
sion of  Parks  and  Memorials,  wrote  me 
an  Important  letter  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1965,  dealing  with  Senator  Nel- 


son's proposed  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill.  Mr.  Burgess  expressed  the  view 
that  this  amendment  ■would  constitute 
an  excellent  solution  to  recreation  and 
wildlife  problems.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  letter  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Division  op  Parks  and  Memorials, 

Portland.  Oreg  ,  Augvst  11.  1955. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senator  o]  Oregon, 
Washington,  DC. 

DE.4a  Wayne:  You  may  wonder  what  an 
old  eastern  Oregonion  is  doUig  In  Multnomah 
County.  Foresters  and  conservationists 
know  no  boundaries,  and  a  fellow  has  to  keep 
his  interest  even  after  so-called  retirement. 
Senator  Nelson's  (Wisconsin)  proposed 
amendments  to  s.  1902 — the  big  farm  bill- 
would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  solution  to 
a  lot  of  recreation  and  wildlife  problems. 
These  amendments  make  good  sense  from 
every  angle.  It  Is  not  often  one  can  work 
out  legislation  that  will  benefit  all  p.inies 
concerned  as  these  amendments  appear  vo 
do.  When  we  can  get  added  cover  and  game 
feed  with  all  the  accompanying  benefits  from 
our  soil  bank  land  with  a  minimum  of  extra 
cost,  let's  give  It  the  support  It  deserves. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

R.  C.  BintOESs. 
Interim  Superintendent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  received  a  letter  dated  August  21  con- 
taining the  very  thoughtful  views  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  E.  Spraker  on  the  subject  of 
the  soil  bank.  It  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  also  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stattok,  (Dreg  . 
August  21.  19SS. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wai-hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  If  I  remember  newspaper 
accounts  correctly  the  Senate  soon  will  be 
considering  the  farm  bill. 

One  provision  of  this  measure  would  per- 
mit a  soil  bank  of  some  kind. 

If  farmland  is  to  he  held  out  of  production 
for  a  term  of  years  provision  should  be  in- 
cluded for  plowing  of  the  tillable  acreages 
every  summer  to  control  Johnson  grass 
which  can  be  given  a  blow  by  exposure  of  Its 
multitudinous  roots  to  hot  sunshine. 
I  speak  from  experience. 
Two  years  ago  we  bought  a  169-acre  farm 
In  the  Turner  area  that  had  been  In  the  soil 
bank  for  5Vi  years  and  was  continued  In  that 
category  for  another  Q  months  imder  our 
ownership. 

Results:  Johnson  grass  has  taken  a  tre- 
mendous hold  on  the  land.  Plowing  is  ex- 
tremely difflcult;  requires  a  special  breaking 
plow  and  lots  of  expensive  tractor  power. 
And  most  destructive  Is  the  poor  yield  of  the 
land  because  of  the  extensive  Johnson  grass 
root  system. 

By  summertime  plowing  and  the  resulting 
exposure  of  these  roots  to  hot  sunshine  we 
hope  to  get  this  pest  under  control.  It  can 
be  treated  chemically,  but  I'm  told  that  costs 
.$20  an  acre. 

So,  you  can  see,  the  soil  bank  has  been  a 
destructive  factor.  Definitely.  fertUity  of 
the  soli  was  not  Improved  by  allowing  It  to 
remain  Idle  for  6  years. 

In  my  view,  an  inducement  ( financial  1 
should  be  written  Into  the  proposed  law  that 
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trould  promote  yearly  cultivation  or,  say, 
ciemlcal  treatment  periodically. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrence  E.  Sfrakeb. 


INNOCENT  MAN  CLEARED— PRESI- 
DENT GRANTS  PARDON  TO  SER- 
GEANT BUCK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  cMr. 
jIoNiovA  in  the  chair  >.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  state  the  amount  of 
time  he  wishes  to  take? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianiraous  consent,  although  it  might  be 
a  somewhat  ironical  request,  that  any 
lijne  I  take  not  be  included  in  the  time 
allotted  on  the  bill  or  on  any  amendment 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'WiOiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  delighted  that 
no  objection  was  made  to  that  request. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  honor  to  an- 
.noiuice  to  the  Senate  that  a  great  wrong 
has  been  set  right.  Tlie  good  name  of 
an  innocent  man  has  been  cleared.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
granted  a  pardon  based  on  his  innocence 
to  former  Marine  M.  Sgt.  Carl  H.  Buck. 
This  has  come,  finally,  13  years  after  his 
conviction  and  after  9  years  of  effort  and 
Livestigation  by  Mr.  Howard  Shuman  of 
my  staff  and  others  on  Buck's  behalf. 
The  facts  in  the  case  are  substantially 
as  follows; 

CONVICTION 

M.  Sgt.  Carl  H.  Buck,  a  marine  with 
in  unblemished  record  of  almost  20  years 
of  senice,  was  convicted  on  August  19, 
1952,  by  a  general  court  martial  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.,  of  stealing  three  boxes 
of  chevrons  worth  almost  S500  through 
an  off-the-record  deal  in  wlaich  it  was 
lUeged  he  gave  350  in  return. 

Tlie  crime  occurred  at  noon  on  March 
7, 1952.  Buck  was  convicted  even  though 
he  was  arrested  25  miles  from  the  scene 
of  tlie  crime  only  8  to  10  minutes  after 
the  crime  took  place,  according  to  the 
definite  testimony  at  the  trial  of  Califor- 
nia highway  police  officer,  William  Doran. 
irho  stopped  him.  The  real  culprit  was 
1  marine  in  a  light  colored  or  vellow 
Studebaker.  The  reason  for  the  mis- 
taken identity  was  that  Sergeant  Buck 
las  also  a  marine  driving  a  yellow 
Studebaker. 

Sergeant  Buck  was  originally  confined 
;cir  over  3  days  for  in\estigation  but  was 
:i'Ieased  to  duty  and  told  that  no  charges 
•sould  be  placed  against  him.  He  would 
;'.ever  have  been  released,  as  he  was.  if  the 
iratimony  later  given  at  his  trial  had 
'ally  been  true. 

Four  months  later,  however,  he  was 
rtiarped,  and  5  months  later,  on  August 
"9.  1952.  he  was  convicted. 

CURIOUS   CIRCDM5TAN0ES 

He  was  convicted  imder  curious  cir- 
cumstances, not  the  least  of  which  was 
'hat  his  defense  counsel  was  called  as  a 
.orosecution  witness. 

In  addition,  it  was  alleged  that  he  had 
confes.sed. 

He  was  identified  as  the  culprit  by  two 
wople  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  but  not 
=:>■  a  third  person  who  was  there. 
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It  was  said  that  chevrons  wrapped  In 
an  Army  blanket  were  left  at  his  law- 
yers  office  11  days  after  the  crime  took 
place.  It  was  alleged  that  Buck  had  re- 
turned the  cheiTons. 

Finally,  it  was  said  that  he  asked  for 
his  money  back — the  $50  which  was  paid 
for  the  cheiTons  worth  about  S500. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  spent  years  in- 
vestigating this  case.  We  found  out 
nimierous  things  which  have  now,  finally, 
brought  justice  for  Sergeant  Buck. 

TIME  ELEMENT 

We  obtained  radio  logs  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Police  and  the  Ocean- 
side,  Calif.,  Highway  Police  Depart- 
ment which  prove  that  Buck  W'as  appre- 
hended at  a  time  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  traveled  the  25 
miles.  In  addition,  -we  have  established 
that  Buck's  car  was  incapable  of  the 
high  speed  because  it  had  a  bad  cam- 
shaft. He  was  in  Oceanside.  Calif.,  just 
outside  the  base,  on  the  morning  of  the 
crime,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  cam- 
shaft to  be  replaced,  which,  later,  it  was. 
We  have  corroborative  evidence  from 
the  police  radio  logs  of  PoUce  Officer 
William  Doran's  testimony  to  establish 
that  at  the  absolutely  latest  time  Buck 
could  have  been  apprehended  in  order 
to  have  been  the  guilty  party,  he  would 
have  had  to  drive  the  last  18  miles  of  the 
25  miles  in  from  13  to  16  minutes,  or  at 
an  average  speed  of  from  67  to  89  miles 
per  hour,  through  a  driving  rain  at  the 
noon  hour,  to  have  met  150  cars  coming 
his  way  and  to  have  overtaken  approxi- 
mately 75  cars  on  a  3  lane  hifrhwav, 
through  6  towns,  9.5  miles  of  built-up 
areas,  past  91  intersections,  through  7  or 
8  stop  lights,  and  to  have  disposed  of  the 
stolen  goods  and  then  to  have  pulled  up 
in  front  of  the  highway  police  officer  and 
calmly  gotten  out  of  his  car  in  order  to  fix 
a  dangUng  license  plate  which  had  been 
called  to  his  attention  by  a  motorist  who 
stopped  him  at  the  Solana  Beach,  Calif., 
intersection.  He  was  not  speeding  when 
seen  by  the  police  officer. 

Unlike  the  real  culprit,  he  was  wear- 
ing a  green  uniform,  not  khaki,  was  clean 
shaven  and  without  a  mustache,  and  he 
did  not  have  the  che\Tons  in  his  car. 
Furthermore,  there  was  no  blanket  or 
robe  in  his  car,  which  the  culprit  had 
used  to  cover  the  boxes  of  chevTons.  and 
there  was  also  no  sweater  or  jacket  or 
shawl  w^hich  the  real  culprit  used  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime  to  protect  his  head 
from  the  driving  rain. 

THE  UNKNOWN  BLACKMAN 

At  the  trial,  the  military  policeman 
who  was  charged  with  setting  a  trap  for 
the  real  culprit  and  who.  due  to  his  own 
neglect  and  incompetence,  let  the  real 
culprit  escape,  swore  that  he  had  Buck's 
name  ahead  of  time.  But  the  radio  logs 
prove  that  at  1  p.m.,  or  50  minutes  after 
the  crime  took  place,  this  investigator 
did  not  know  the  name  of  Buck. 

Two  California  highway  poUce  officers 
gave  us  affidavits  stating  that  the  mlU- 
tary  police  were  looking  for  a  "Black- 
man,"  not  "Buck"  at  the  noon  hour  on 
March  7, 1952. 

But,  at  the  trial,  the  military  police- 
man swore  that  "there  was  no  Black- 
man."  He  was  positive.  He  had  looked 
everywhere.    But  2  years  ago  we  found 
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a  Blackman  who  was  stationed  at  C.imp 
Pendleton  at  the  time  by  merely  asking 
the  Marine  Corps  about  it.  We  now 
know  there  were  a  total  of  at  least  seven 
men  by  that  name  stationed  at  Camp 
Pendleton  or  at  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
cruit Depot,  San  Diego,  at  the  time. 

In  June  of  this  year,  by  what  must 
be  considered  almost  a  miracle,  we  were 
able  to  obtain  the  original  handwritten 
notes  of  the  mihtary  policeman  or  in- 
vestigator which  he  made  at  the  time 
the  crime  took  place  13  years  ago.  They 
show  in  his  own  handwriting  the  name's 
of  three  men  named  "Blackman."  Yet, 
his  insistent  and  repeated  testimony  at 
the  trial  was  that  there  "were  no  Black- 
man's."  One  of  the  names  he  had  was 
the  same  Blackman  we  found  2  years  ago. 

ALLEGED  CONFESSION 

It  was  this  same  militarj-  pohceman 
who  testified  that  Buck  had  confessed. 
Yet  there  were  no  other  witnesses  to  the 
confession.  There  was  no  wTitten  con- 
fession. There  was  not  even  a  memo- 
randimi  about  the  confession.  It  was 
only  the  CID  man's  word.  In  addition, 
we  were  able  to  establish  from  a  1952 
map  of  Camp  Pendleton  and  the  onsmal 
statement  of  one  of  the  othef  witnesses 
that  the  facts  which  it  was  alleged  Buck 
had  confessed  to  were  both  physically 
and  inherently  improbable. 

THE  PHONT   CHEVRONS 

We  found  that,  with  respiect  to  the  al- 
leged return  of  the  chevrons: 

Fii'st.  The  man  to  whom  they  were  de- 
livered and  \vho  later  became  Buck's  de- 
fense counsel,  did  not  know  Buck  at  the 
time  the  che\'rons  arrived  and  Buck  did 
not  know  him. 

Second.  The  chevrons  which  were  re- 
turned were  in  an  Army  blanket  which 
contained  private  first  class  chevrons  and 
no  green  che\Tons.  The  chevroris  which 
had  been  stolen  were  corpoi-al  and  ser- 
geant chevrons  and  included  green  chev- 
rons. At  the  trial,  a  tliird  box  of  chev- 
rons was  introduced  as  prosecution  ex- 
hibit No.  1.  But  neither  the  stolen  chev- 
rons nor  the  returned  chevrons  were 
produced.  The  chevrons  introduced  by 
the  prosecution  and  the  chevrons  re- 
turned were  like  "the  flowers  that  bloom 
in  the  spring,"  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case. 

Third.  We  were  able  to  establish  from 
the  records  of  the  US.  Naval  hospital  in 
San  Diego  that  Buck  was  in  that  hospi- 
tal. 50  miles  away,  flat  on  his  back  with 
spinal  myositis  on  th»  date  some  chev- 
rons wrapped  in  an  Army  blanket  were 
left  at  the  office  of  the  man  who  only 
later  became  Buck's  defense  counsel. 

TAINTED   TESTIMONY 

We  also  made  a  most  startling  discov- 
eiT  with  respect  to  the  sworn  testimony 
that  Buck  had  asked  for  his  S50  back. 
The  S50  paid  for  the  stolen  goods  con- 
sisted of  two  $20  bills  and  ^wo  S5  bills. 

Several  years  ago  Buck  gave  us  a 
sworn  statement  about  this  matter. 
What  happened  was  that  when  he  was 
arrested  and  put  in  the  brig,  his  wallet 
and  clothes  were  taken  from  him.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  a  S50  bill— not 
the  two  twenties  and  two  fives  which 
were  paid  for  the  stolen  goods— in  an 
Inner    compartment    of    his    wallet    as 
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•  mad  money."  He  retrieved  his  wallet, 
took  out  tiie  $50  bill,  and  turned  It  In. 
The  CID  military  policeman  said  at  that 
time: 

Take  down  the  number.  It's  probably 
counterfeit. 

When  Buck  came  out  of  the  brig  he 
asked  for  his  "S50  bill."  not  the  two 
twenties  and  two  fives  paid  for  the 
stolen  goods.  But.  at  the  trial,  the  CID 
man  swore  that  Buck  asked  for  his 
money  back— the  money  paid  for  the 
stolen  loot. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  we  made  an 
amazing  discoveiy.  In  the  original  doc- 
uments written  in  the  period  March  7. 
to  25,  1952.  which  we  obtained  in  June 
of  1965,  we  found  the  confinement  order 
which  sent  Buck  to  the  brig.  On  the 
top  of  that  order  Is  the  handwritten  no- 
tation, "S50  bill"  and  the  serial  number 
of  that  bill. 

In  those  same  documents  are  the  notes 
of  the  CID  seigeant  and  investigator  who 
testified  against  Buck.  In  his  own  hand- 
writing and  In  his  notes  written  on 
March  7.  1952.  l.s  also  the  notation.  'SSO 
bill"  and  the  bill  number,  and  the  two 
bill  numbers  agree. 

Thus,  when  he  testified  at  the  trial  that 
Buck  "asked  for  his  money  back."  he 
knew  Buck  had  done  no  such  thing  but 
had  asked  for  his  ".$50  bill"  back.  The 
notation  was  in  the  CID  man's  own  hand- 
writing. Yet,  at  the  trial  this  incident 
•A-as  called  "the  crowning  glory"  by  the 
prosecutor. 


PERJURED  TES'nMOHT 

Buck  was  conncted  on  perjured  and 
tainted  evidence.  We  can  prove  it  from 
the  handwritten  notes  of  the  man  who 
gave  that  testimony,  and  virtually  all  the 
other  key  testimony  against  Buck.  This 
was  the  same  man  who  goofed  in  letting 
the  real  culprit  escape,  but  who  was 
nonetheless  put  in  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  case. 

IDENTrrT — NO    LINKTn* 

It  was  this  same  man  who  also  identi- 
fied Buck  at  the  trial  as  the  culprit.  He 
had  a  motive  to  do  this;  namely,  he  had 
let  the  real  culprit  escape  and  had 
allowed  S500  of  Government  property  to 
be  stolen.  But  we  foimd  out  that,  apart 
from  his  motive,  no  lineup  was  held  for 
the  identtflcation.  And.  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  the  second  man  who 
identified  Buck  as  the  culprit,  did  not 
set  eyes  on  Buck  until  at  least  4  months 
after  the  crime  took  place;  namely,  at 
the  time  of  the  pretrial  hearing.  By  this 
time,  this  second  witness  had  been  told 
that:  First,  they  had  the  guilty  man; 
second,  he  had  confessed;  third,  the 
original  stolen  chevrons  had  been  re- 
tuined  by  the  lawyer;  and  four,  he  had 
asfc«d  for  his  money  back — none  of 
which,  as  we  now  know,  was  true.  And 
at  the  pretrial,  this  second  witness  tes- 
tified the  culprit  wore  a  mustache,  which 
Buck  had  never  worn.  Buck  was  clean 
shaven  when  arrested  a  few  minutes 
later. 

THB    UNUSED   LICENSE   NTTMBEH 

We  also  found  out  that  the  military 
policeman  had  the  license  number  of  the 
guilty  party  2  hours  before  the  crime 


took  place.  But  the  license  number  was 
never  tised  at  the  trial  and  was  "sup- 
pressed" by  the  CID  man  and  was  un- 
known to  the  prosecutor  at  the  time  of 
the  trial.  If  it  had  been  Buck's  license 
numljer,  it  would  have  been  used.  It 
accounts  for  the  name  of  a  "Blackman" 
going  out  over  the  police  radio  at  noon 
on  March  7,  1952.  And  it  is  also  the  rea- 
son the  radio  logs  show  that  the  CID 
man  did  not  have  Buck's  name  that  day 
as  he  repeatedly  swore  he  did  at  the 
trial. 

MILITARY    POUCEMAN    BETCSES    TO    TALK 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  when  this  CID 
man  was  confronted  with  this  informa- 
tion on  June  25  of  this  year,  he  not  only 
refused  to  talk  about  the  case,  but  lit- 
erally ran  away.  He  has,  over  the  years, 
repeatedly  and  consistently  refused  to 
cooperate  in  any  way  with  us  in  our 
investigation. 

BUCK'S    STRUGGLE 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  terrible 
sti-uggle  and  ordeal  for  Sergeant  Buck 
and  his  family.  He  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Jeanette,  and  their  two  fine  children 
have  suffered  for  the  injustice  for  a  13- 
year  period.  During  most  of  this  entire 
period,  the  13  years  Buck  has  suffered, 
the  9  years  we  have  worked  on  the  case, 
and  the  7  years  in  which  a  pardon  has 
been  pending,  the  permanent  officials  of 
various  agencies  of  the  Government,  both 
military  and  civilian,  have  opposed  our 
efforts.  They  have  cooperated  with  us 
in  getting  information  and  facts,  but  they 
have  opposed  clearing  this  man's  good 
name. 

It  should  be  a  good  lesson  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  especially  to  the  political  scientist 
who  tends  to  downgrade  elected  officials 
and  to  lionize  administrators  that  it  was 
because  the  elected  politicians,  both  in 
the  legislative  branch  and  the  executive 
branch,  were  willing  to  fight  for  Justice 
for  Sergeant  Buck  while,  in  most  cases, 
the  administrators  and  permanent  bu- 
reaucracy—both military  and  civilian- 
opposed  him.  that  his  good  name  has 
now  been  cleared. 

A  SALUTE  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  HELPED 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  deserve  recognition  for  the 
help  they  have  given  to  Buck  over  the 
years. 

First,  I  pay  tribute  to  my  administra- 
tive assistant.  Howard  Shuman,  who  for 
9  ysars  has  waced  an  untiring  and  self- 
less struggle  to  obtain  tt^e  facts  and  to 
make  them  evident  to  the  administrative 
officials  He  has  fui'nlshed  the  drivin?; 
force  and  the  clear  anal.vsi?  which  has 
resulted  in  the  final  exoneration.  Prob- 
:',bly  more  than  all  otliers  together,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  fljial  vindication  of 
Sergeant  Buck. 

Attorneys,  Joe  Rauh  and  John  Silard, 
have  worked  7  year.-;  for  Buck  with- 
out compensation.  Senators  Mansfiixd, 
Smathess.  and  Mi'ndt  Joined  with  me  in 
requesting  a  Presidential  pardon  in  1958. 
Senators  Jackson  and  Magndson,  of 
Washington,  where  Buck  now  lives, 
have  helped.  Congressman  Tom  Foley 
when  he  was  a  member  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's staff,  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on 


this  matter.  Miss  Alma  Hostctier,  o[ 
Senator  Macnuson's  office,  helped  at  c'l; 
cial  times.  Attorney  Charles  Sl.i.ma^ 
who  formerly  was  the  counsel  of  tiie  ,Scr  ■ 
ate  Constitutional  Rights  Suljcommlt- 
tee.  worked  vei'y  hurd  on  this  case.  /.t. 
torneys  Fred  Shields  and  James  "k 
Jones,  of  Washington,  represented  Bucl- 
at  crucial  times  in  his  struggle.  Altcji- 
ney  Frank  Dclany  gave  a  great  d -ol  of 
time,  free  of  charse,  in  an  effort  to  hei;^ 
Buck — unknown  to  Buck,  I  believe. 

Federal  Judge  Martin  Pence,  of  Ha- 
waii, wrote  one  of  the  finest  brier?,  or 
Buck's  behalf,  and  as  a  civilian  lawjc- 
and  former  serviceman  who  knew  Buck 
helped  manfully  in  his  defense.  Enj' 
Gen.  James  Snedeker,  retired,  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  wrote  an  excellent  brit' 
for  Buck  at  the  appellate  stage. 

I  must  also  mention  Mr.  Lee  White,  ol 
the  White  House  staff,  without  whost 
help  our  efforts  for  justice  could  never 
have  been  successful. 

Not  the  Ica.^t  of  all,  I  want  to  pav 
tribute  to  Charles  Horsky.  special  assisi- 
ant  to  the  President,  who  recomnicncioa 
the  pardon  for  Buck  based  on  the  ma- 
terials submitted  to  him.  I  can  lionesily 
say  that  at  no  time  did  we  brln?  uny 
political  pressure  on  him  or  ask  nim  to 
do  anything  but  judge  this  case  on  t.he 
facts  wliich  we  had  gathered.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  people  who  have  reviewed  this 
case  over  the  years  who  had  had  a 
thorough  grasp  of  it  and  worked  at  i: 
hard  enough  to  understand  fully  the 
vast  materials  which  we  had  gathered 
and  submitted. 

There  are  others — almost  too  nunit.- 
ous  to  name — who  have  helped  with  th!< 
case,  only  to  have  their  efforts,  until  (<j- 
day.  end  in  discouragement  and  disap- 
pointment. Among  them  I  should  men- 
tion newspapermen  James  McCartney,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  late  Albon 
Hailey,  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  Fred 
Cook  and  Al  Toffler. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  day  for  the 
eoimtry  that  a  way  has  been  found  to 
clear  the  good  name  of  an  innocent  man 
I  am  only  sorry  that  it  has  taken  so  K^n? 
and  so  much  agony  to  right  this  \'ron? 

PECSIDF.Vr    JOHNjON    DE.^EaVE5    TEIBUTE 

Especially,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Here  is 
a  13-ycar-o!d  case.  Here  is  a  ci.=e  in 
which  Sergeant  Buck  fought  to  clear  his 
good  name  over  the  years.  His  wife  and 
family  stood  beside  him  tliroughout  his 
terrible  ordeal.  His  was  one  of  thosf 
rare  and  compelling  cases  where  a  man 
was  wrongfully  convicted.  And  a  ?reat 
tribute  .should  be  paid  to  the  Prrsideni 
of  the  United  States  and  his  sla.f  niio, 
seeing  such  a  wrong,  took  action  to  cor- 
rect it. 

There  is  tragedy  and  injustice  in  the 
world.  Our  system,  however,  does  have 
within  it  a  way  to  rectify  injustice.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  democratic  society  ant; 
the  way  In  which  elected  officials  car. 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
citizen. 

Sergeant  Buck  was  without  political 
influence.  He  had  no  lobby.  He  is  by 
any  standards  a  man  of  most  modest 
means.  Yet,  his  case  and  his  injustice 
was  recognized   and  put  right  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  who  took 
a  personal  Interest  in  this  modern  ex- 
ample of  a  Dreyfus  case. 

That  this  could  happen  not  only  does 
honor  to  Sergeant  Buck,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  pardoning 
Sergeant  Buck  on  grounds  of  innocence, 
(joes  honor  to  himself  and  also  honors 
us  all.  God  bless  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
new.spaper  articles  dealiiig  with  the  case 
of  Sergeant  Buck  be  printed  in  the 
BECOBD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
nere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  tljc  Waslilngton  (DC.)  Post, 
Sept.  11,  1965] 
THiETEEjf  Years  After  Conviction  President 
Clears     Marine     or     Charge     He     Stole 
Cbctrons  Worth  $500 

(By  Harrison  Young) 
Carl  Hirdler  Buck  can  call  himself  a  marine 
iigaiu. 

President  Johnson  granted  him  a  full  par- 
don yesterday  on  grounds  of  "Innocence"  13 
years  alter  bis  conviction  on  a  charge  that 
he  stole  three  cartons  of  uniform  chevrons 
worth  S500. 

A  .spoiwesman  for  the  Justice  Department 
said  a  pcirdon  by  reason  of  Innocence  was 
exceptionally  rare  but  that  new  evidence 
iind  been  uncovcreiS  to  support  Buck's  ada- 
mant plea  that  he  was  guiltless. 

The  offense  with  which  Buck  was  charged 
was  alleged  to  have  taken  place  In  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  m  March  of  1952.  He  was  court- 
martialed,  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  11 
months  In  the  stocki-.de  and  dishonorably 
discharged.  Buck  appealed  his  case  unsuc- 
cessfully throtigh  all  possible  military  chan- 
nels. 

wanted  to  clear  name 
In  1956  the  Board  of  Correction  of  Naval 
Records  changed  his  discharge  from  dishon- 
orable to  general  discharge  under  honorable 
circumstances,  but  Buck  wasn't  satisfied  He 
vanted  to  clear  his  name  and  get  back  In 
tbe  Corps.  He  had  already  moved  to  Wash- 
i.igtoa  to  fight  the  court-martini,  and  he 
didn't  plan  to  quit. 

Then  Senator  Paul  H.  Douolas,  Democrat 
of  Illinois,  came  to  his  aid.  Buck  was  born 
In  Illinois  and  the  Senator  had  served  in 
World  War  II  as  a  marine.  So  Buck  went 
to  see  him  when  his  appeals  were  denied. 

Senator  Douglas  persuaded  Rear  Adm. 
Chester  Ward  and  the  Navy  Judge  Advcx-ate 
General,  to  take  another  look.  He  pointed 
So  "numerous  questions  of  military  Justice" 
la  Buck's  case: 

"Buck's  defense  counsel  acted  as  a  prose- 
cution witness  during  the  trial." 

"No  stolen  goods  were  ever  produced  at 
ihetrlrxl  •  •  •." 

"Prom  the  police  logs  at  San  Diego  and  at 
Oceanslde,  Calif.,  It  appears  that  for  Buck 
to  have  been  the  person  involved  he  would 
have  had  to  drive  some  22  miles,  at  high 
noon,  througli  n  driving  rain,  through  five 
towns,  most  of  them  with  stop  lights,  and 
m<r\nwhlle  have  gotten  rid  of  the  stolen 
goods,  all  in  some  21  minutes." 

TRAP    SET   FOR   Btmni 

Buck  had  been  charged  with  buying  the 
!496  worth  of  chevrons  for  850.  The  chevrons 
^e."?  handed  over  by  two  supply  sergeants 
and  a  Criminal  Investigation  Division  master 
sergeant  who  had  set  a  trap  for  the  man  who 
proposed  the  deal. 

Tile  buyer  appeared,  paid  one  of  the  ser- 
ceants  $50  and  drove  away  In  a  yellow  Stude- 
baker.  Not  more  than  21  minutes  later.  Buck 
Was  spotted  by  a  California  highway  patrol- 
nun  22  mUes  away,  sitting  at  a  stoplight  In 
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his  yellow  Studeboker.  Buck  was  taken  to 
Camp  Pendleton  and  put  in  the  stockade. 

Buck  told  the  Washington  Post  last  night 
from  his  home  in  Seattle  that  when  he  ar- 
rived the  CID  sergeant  took  a  850  bill  Buck 
had  with  him.  When  he  was  released  72 
hours  later,  he  asked  the  man,  who  was  in 
the  stcxrkade  ofllce  at  the  time,  what  he  bad 
done  with  the  $50  bill.  Buck  was  given  a 
check  Instead  of  cash. 

At  the  trial.  Buck,  said  the  CID  sergeant 
testified  that  Buck  had  asked  what  he  had 
done  with  the  $60.  The  sergeant  had  not 
made  clear  that  the  reference  was  to  the  bill, 
not  to  the  money  that  was  paid  by  whoever 
bought  the  chevrons,  Buck  said. 

A  note  in  the  CID  sergeant's  handwriting 
was  recently  discovered  In  the  stockade  log. 
Buck  said,  stating  that  a  $50  bill  had  been 
taken  from  him.  This  erased  the  implication 
of  the  CID  sergeant's  testimony. 

Buck  said  the  note  was  found  by  a  member 
of  Senator  Docclas'  staff.  Douglas  had  pur- 
sued the  case,  even  after  Admiral  Ward  an- 
nounced there  was  "no  legal  justification"  to 
reopen  the  court-martial. 

Buck,  now  sa,  and  operator  ot  a  restaurant 
In  Seattle,  said  he  felt  "light  as  a  feather." 
after  the  pardon.  Re  said  he  presumed  It 
meant  he  was  back  In  the  corps — though  he 
can't  go  back  to  active  duty  as  a  master  ser- 
geant since  lie  has  been  crippled  by  arthritis 
for  the  past  2  years 

"I  was  a  marine  for  22  years,"  he  said.  "I 
Imagine  I'll  die  one." 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)   Daily  News.  Sept. 

11,  19651 
LB.J.    Grants    P.»rdon    After    13    Years — 
Marine's  Ordeal  as  Accused  Thief 
I  Note.— President  Johnson  Friday  granted 
a  presidential  pardon  to  an  obscure  former 
Marine  Corps  sergeant  who  was  convicted  by 
military  court-martial  on  a  charge  of  larceny 
in  1952.     In  a  virtually  unprecedented  case, 
the  President  overruled  military  authorities 
and  declared  the  sergeant  did  not  comnllt 
the  crime.    The  story  behind  the  presidential 
pardon  Is  a  startling  caee  history  of  a  mis- 
carriage of  military  Justice  as  well  as  an 
amazing  real-life  detective  story.    The  Daily 
News  tells  the  story  here  In  all  its  fascinating 
detail  In  an  exclusive  dispatch  by  Washing- 
ton correspondent  James  McCartney.) 
(By  James  McCartney) 
Washington. — This  is  the  story  of  the  or- 
deal of  Sergeant  Buck — an  ordeal  of  13  years 
that  has  anally  ended  at  the  White  House. 
It  began.  Innocently  enough  on  March  7, 
1952,   au   an  intersection   in  Solano   Beach, 
Calif.,  90  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

Marine  M  Sgt.  Carl  H.  Buck,  a  baker,  then 
39,  with  16  }ears  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
a  virtually  perfect  record,  stopped  to  fix  a 
loose  license  plate  and  was  approached  by 
a  Slate  highway  patrolman. 

Within  minutes  he  was  held  for  investi- 
gation in  connection  with  a  theft  that  had 
occurred,  at  the  most,  23  minutes  earlier — 
25  miles  away,  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

The  thief  had  been  Identified  as  a  marine 
master  sergeant.  He  had  escaped  In  a  "light 
colored "  Studebaker.  Buck  was  driving  a 
yellow  Studebaker. 

At  first  Buck  took  it  all  as  a  Joke  and 
believed  that,  like  a  bad  dream,  it  would 
go  away. 

But  within  hourc  the  military  policeman 
who  had  let  the  thief  escape  pointed  to  Buck 
and  said:  "That's  the  man  I  want." 

For  13  years  Buck  argued  that  he  was  the 
victim,  first.  In  a  fantastic  case  of  mistaken 
Identity,  and.  next,  of  a  frame  up. 

He  saw  his  career  ruined  with  a  dishon- 
orable discharge,  his  savings  drained  and  his 
reputation  destroyed. 

At  one  time  In  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration he  was  offered  a  pardon  based  on  his 
record  both  before  and  after  the  crime,  but 


avoiding  an  assessment  of  bis  role  in  the  In- 
cident 

He  refused  it  as  a  matter  of  principle- 
insisting  that  his  name  be  completely 
cleared. 

He  battled  on  long  past  the  polat  where 
obtaining  his  pension  rights  could  be  con- 
sidered his  main  goal.  What  he  sought  to 
save  was  his  honor. 

President  Johnson  has  now  given  that  back 
to  him.  formally.  He  not  only  granted  Buck 
a  special  Presidential  pardon,  he  formally 
cleared  his  name. 

found  Cun-TT  IN    7    MUJtJTES 

When  first  arrested  Buck  was  held  Incoiii- 
munlcado  for  72  hours  and  then  released. 

But  4  months  later  he  found  that  a  caise 
had  been  built  against  him — primarily  by 
the  man  who  had  let  tlie  thief  escape. 

To  his  astonishment  he  was  called  to  stand 
trial  on  a  larceny  charge.  Even  then  he  took 
It  as  a  lark. 

But  on  August  19.  1952.  a  six-man  military 
court  deliberated  for  7  minutes,  found  him 
guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  18  months  In 
the  brig. 

Veteran  Washington  civil  rights  Attorney 
Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  descu'lbed  it  as  "one  of 
the  strangest  cases  in  military  history." 

Senator  Paul  Doi^clas,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, an  ex-marlne  himself,  called  Buck  an 
Innocent  man. 

The  road  back  for  Buck  began  m  the  sum- 
mer of  1956  when  he  walked  into  Doitclas' 
office  In  Washington  to  plead  for  help.  He 
went  to  Douglas  because  he  was  born  in 
southern  Illinois. 

On  that  day  he  encountered  Howard  Shu- 
man. 41.  administrative  assistant  to  Doug- 
las, and  a  passionate  believer  in  civil  lib- 
erties. 

-"Af  first  Shuman.  onetime  Oxford  student 
and  former  instructor  in  economics  at  the 
tJniverslty  of  Illinois,  was  skeptical.  But  he 
took  the  time  to  examine  the  evidence  care- 
fully and,  slowly,  over  a  period  of  time,  be- 
came convinced  that  Buck,  was,  Indeed,  In- 
nocent. 

Pot  9  years  Shuman  made  the  case  his 
personal  responsibility  It  became  the  con- 
suming passion  of  his  life. 

He  read  all  the  documents  and  records  and 
was  not  satisfied.  He  began  to  write  letters, 
by  the  dozens,  and  finally  by  the  hundreds,  to 
contact  wltnesses^all  in  Senator  Douglas' 
name. 

At  one  time  he  ran  up  more  than  $300  In 
long-distance  telephone  calls  to  California 
that  Douglas  had  to  pay  for  out  of  his  ow.i 
pocket. 

Shuman  always  acted  In  Senator  Douglas' 
name.  He  could  have  done  little  without 
the  Senator's  encouragement  and  support. 

One  Immediate  achievement  was  to  obtain 
the  reversal  of  the  dishonorable  discharge. 
The  conviction,  however,  stood. 

NEW  evidence AFTER  13  TEARS 

Finally,  this  year,  Shuman  made  a  trip  to 
California  to  examine  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

To  his  astonishment  he  foimd  new  evi- 
dence—13  years  after  the  event — that  tiad 
apparently  been  overlooked  by  all  of  the 
military  authorities  assigned  to  the  esse 

Where  did  he  find  It?  In  the  offlcl.il  file 
on  the  case.  Shuman  believes  it  was  this 
new  evidence  th'at  led  directly  to  Buck's 
pardon. 

To  Shuman,  there  were  three  major  areas 
of  contention. 

One  was  whether  Buck  could  possibly  have 
gotten  to  the  place  where  he  was  arrested 
if  he  h.id  committed  tlie  crime. 

Another  was.  essentially,  whether  the 
chief  witness  against  Buck — M.  Sgt.  Waller 
Franz,  a  military  policeman — sought  to  pin 
the  crime  on  Buck,  possibly  to  cover  his  own 
failure  to  find  the  real  criminal. 

Another  wns  whether  a  partlcularlv  dam- 
aging bit  of  "evidence"  used  against  Buck  in 
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his  trial — Involving  a  »S0  bill — wasn't.  In  fact, 
ft  complete  misinterpretation  of  what  really 
happened. 

BRIBE    OFFER    STARTED    C.i^E 

The  case  itself.  i\=  pieced  together  by 
Shuman.  began  on  MarcJi  6.  1952 — 2  days 
before  Buck  was  arrested 

On  that  day  a  marine  mostor  sergeant  who 
identified  hlmseU  only  as  "Chuclt"  visited 
Marine  Stspply  Warehouse  No.  22-3-4  at 
Camp  Pendleton. 

He  spoice  to  Sgt.  Shurlan  Hatley.  who  was 
working  behind  the  counter.  He  told  Hat- 
ley  he  wanted  to  make  a  deal. 

He  offered  Hatley  a  bribe  of  S50  If  Hatley 
would  steal  some  corporals'  and  sergeants' 
chevrons  from  the  warehouse  and  turn  them 
over  to  him.  He  said  he  knew  where  he 
could  dispose  of  $500  worth  of  chevrons. 

Hatley  pretended  to  go  along  with  the  deal, 
but  promptly  reported  the  bribe  offer  to  his 
superiors.  They  decided  to  set  a  trap  for 
"Chuck"  and  to  catch  him  In  the  act  of 
stealing  the  che\TOns. 

Sergeant  Pranz.  of  the  criminal  Investiga- 
tion division  of  the  post's  provost  marshal's 
ofnce — In  effect  a  military  policeman — was  to 
be  planted  at  the  .scene  of  the  expected  crime 
In  the  warehouse. 

The  plan  was  to  let  "Chuck"  get  the  chev- 
rons la  his  car,  so  that  a  crime  actually 
would  have  occurred,  and  then  to  make  the 
arrest. 

At  flrst  everything  went  according  to  plan, 
"Chuck''  telephoned  Hatley  2  days  later,  on 
March  7,  and  said  he  would  be  around  to 
pick  up  the  chevrons  at  noon  "on  the  dot." 
Pranz  took  his  post. 

It  was  raining  heavily  when  "Chuck" 
showed  up  In  his  light-colored  Studebaker 
and  he  had  thrown  a  sort  of  shaw!  over  his 
head  for  protection. 

With  Hatley's  help — a.s  Franz  watched — 
he  got  three  cases  of  chevrons  Into  the  car 
and  drove  off. 

Pranz  quickly  moved  Into  action  to  catch 
him  with  the  chevrons  in  the  car.  but  plans 
started  going  awry. 

Pranz  had  parked  his  military  Jeep  facing 
the  wrong  way  outside  the  warehouse.  He 
had  to  drive  50  yards  In  the  wrong  direction 
to  turn  around.  By  that  time  "Chuck"  was 
speeding  away  In  the  distance. 

Pranz  testified  that  he  managed  to  keep 
■  Chuck's"  car  In  sight  for  about  3  miles — 
but  then  lost  it.  He  was,  however,  still 
within  the  confines  of  Camp  Pendleton. 

He  raced  Into  a  home  along  the  route  and 
called  the  camp's  main  gate  to  alert  military 
police  there  to  stop  the  fleeing  car.  He  was 
Just  barely  too  late.  The  car  was  going 
through  the  gate  as  Pranz  call  was  answered. 

By  the  best  estimate  of  all  concerned  the 
time  was  between  12:17  and  12:20  that  the 
c.ir  left  the  gare— a  crucial  time  In  the  case. 
The  record  is  clear  that  Buck  was  stopped  no 
later  than  12:33. 

.As  Shuman  has  computed  It,  to  have  com- 
mittal the  crime  Buck  would  have  had  to 
have  made  tiie  trip  from  the  camp  gate  to 
Solano  Beach,  where  he  was  stopped.  In  be- 
tween 13  and  16  minutes. 

The  distance  Is,  as  Shuman  clocked  It  In 
a  rented  car,  18  miles. 

"That  means,"  says  Shuman,  "that  he  had 
to  average  between  63  and  85  uiiles  an  hour 
In  a  driving  rain,  at  the  noon  hour,  when 
traffic  was  heavy." 

As  traffic  moves  on  this  highway.  Highway 
101,  he  says.  Buck  would  have  had  to  have 
overtaken  and  passed  75  cars  in  this  period. 
There  were,  at  that  tUne,  91  Intersections 
along  the  route  to  slow  him  down  and  either 
seven  or  eight  stoplights.  At  least  half  of  the 
distance,  he  computed.  Is  built  up,  residen- 
tial area  with  speed  limits  of  less  than  45 
miles  per  hour. 


If  the  caie  against  Buck  is  sound,  Shuman 
points  out.  Buck  also  had  to  dispose  of  the 
stolen  goods  in  this  period — without  a  trace. 

He  also  had  to  change  his  clothes  and,  ac- 
cording to  at  least  two  witnesses,  get  rid  of 
a  mustache, 

A  key  point  In  the  case  was  that  no  evi- 
dence of  the  stolen  goods  was  found  In  Buck's 
car  when  he  was  stopped.  Nor  was  there  any 
evidence  of  a  shawl  of  the  type  Chuck  wore 
over  his  head. 

No  physical  evidence  of  any  kind  was  ever 
produced  to  link  Buck  with  the  crime. 

WEAK  ALIBI  WAS  KEY  POINT 

One  of  Buck's  basic  problems  from  the 
beginning  was  that  he  was  not  able  to  supply 
a  firm  alibi.  He  testified  that  he  was  In 
Oceonslde,  Calif.,  which  is  near  Camp  Pen- 
dleton, that  morning  to  see  If  he  could  get 
a  camshaft  on  his  Studebaker  repaired. 

The  owner  of  the  Studebaker  agency  In 
Oceanslde  reported  last  seeing  Buck  about 
11:30  or  11:40  a.m.,  after  setting  an  appoint- 
ment to  get  the  car  repaired  the  next  day. 

Shuman  says  that  if  he  had  any  remain. 
Ing  doubts  about  Buck's  Innocence  in  the 
case  they  were  removed  in  June  when  he 
drove  the  route  himself. 

It  took  27  minutes.  "I  know  that  I  could 
conceivably  have  done  it  In  23  minutes." 
he  says,  "but  It  simply  couldn't  be  done  In 
13  or  16  minutes." 

The  military  men  who  put  Buck  on  trial 
and  found  him  guilty  never  tried  to  make 
the  drive. 

Franz  quickly  became  the  principal  wit- 
ness against  Buck — in  fact  it  might  be  said 
that  without  Franz  there  would  have  been 
no  case  at  all. 

Yet  It  was  Franz  who  had  allowed  "Chuck  " 
to  escape,  after  a  trap  had  been  set.  If 
there  was  any  man  In  the  case  who  had  rea- 
son to  want  an  arrest,  and  to  ijet  a  convic- 
tion, it  was  Franz. 

Franz  Insisted  In  sworn  testimony  that  he 
had  been  given  the  name  of  "a  man  named 
Buck"  as  a  possible  suspect  by  a  superior 
officer  when  the  trap  was  being  set — 2  hours 
before  the  chevrons  were  stolen. 

He  also  swore  that  he  had  told  Oceanslde 
police  to  pick  up  a  man  named  Buck  after 
the  incident  at  the  gate. 

Franz,  however,  never  came  up  with  a  cor- 
roborating witness.  In  fact,  a  military  board 
of  review  that  eventually  went  over  the  facts 
of  the  case  stated,  flatly,  that  there  was  no 
way  that  the  superior  officer  Pranz  mentioned 
could  have  had  Buck's  name — let  alone  give 
it  to  Pranz. 

The  board  of  review  apparently  did  not 
consider  this  evidence  of  perjury  sufficiently 
Important  enough  to  throw  out  the  case. 

In  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  case  and 
his  questioning  of  witnesses,  Shuman  found 
several  persons  willing  to  testify  that  another 
name — the  name  of  Biackman — actually  went 
on  police  radios  as  the  man  sought. 

The  patrolman  who  arrested  Buck — Wil- 
liam A.  Doran — said  that  while  he  was  talking 
to  Buck  in  his  car  he  overheard  a  message 
on  his  radio  In  which  the  name  of  Biackman 
was  used  as  the  name  of  the  man  sought. 

The  pattern  of  events  suggested  to  Shu- 
man that  Franz  had  actually  been  seeking  a 
man  named  Biackman.  but  may  have  decided 
to  pin  hb  hopes  on  Buck  after  Buck  had  been 
stopped. 

"THEBE  WEBE  NO  BLACK.M.\NS" :  FRANZ 

Pranz,  however,  did  Introduce  the  name 
of  Biackman  Into  the  case.  Franz  testified 
at  Buck's  trial  that  on  the  afternoon  of  his 
arrest  Buck  "confessed"  to  him — although 
Pranz  had  no  documentary  evidence  of  a 
confession,  nor  any  evidence  beyond  his 
word. 

Pranz  said  that  Buck  told  him  he  had 
turned  over  the  stolen  chevrons  to  a  man 


named  Biackman  at  a  rendezous  points  in- 
side the  Camp  Pendleton  gates  soon  after  tii" 
theft.  ^ 

This  testimony  resulted  in  some  discus- 
Rlon  of  the  name  Biackman  at  the  trial' 
Franz  tesUfled  that  while  investigating  the 
case  he  tried  to  find  a  man  named  Blackmaa 
at  Camp  Pendleton,  but  had  no  luck. 

"There  were  no  Blackmans,  there  was 
no  record  of  Biackman." 

It  was  this  testimony  that  Shimian  be- 
Ueves  he  upset  on  his  visit  to  California  In 
June  of  this  year. 

Shuman  had  gone  to  the  Camp  Pend'etoa 
legal  office  and  asked  for  the  records  of  the 
Buck  case.  They  were  handed  to  him  in  a 
huge  stack.  He  took  them  back  to  his  motel 
and  began  to  read. 

First  he  came  across  Franz'  original,  hand- 
written report  on  the  case.  Then,  to  hu 
amazement,  he  found  a  bit  of  scrap  paper- 
In  the  same  handwriting — with  a  list  of  per- 
sons  named  Biackman. 

"If  there  was  no  Biackman."  asks  Shu- 
man, "why  was  there  a  list  of  people  by  the 
name  of  Biackman  In  Franz'  own  handwrit- 
ing?" 

Shimian  went  further,  seeking  to  check 
out  the  names  on  Franz'  list  In  the  area  In 
spite  of  the  passage  of  the  years.  He  quick'? 
came  to  the  end  of  the  trail. 

The  Biackman  In  the  most  prominent 
position  on  the  Pranz  list,  he  discovered, 
took  his  own  life  recently. 

Franz,  incidentally,  today  U  a  marshal  la 
the  municipal  court  In  Santa  Ana.  Calif  He 
refused  to  talk  to  Shuman,  At  one  time  he 
even  ran  from  him. 

BCCK   WAS  FREED   .APTEB  COffTESSION 

Pranz'  testimony  that  Buck  "confessed" 
to  him  Is  another  faslnatlng  insight  Into  tie 
vagaries  of  military  Justice  as  it  was  applied 
to  Buck. 

Buck  flatly  denied  ever  making  any  ad- 
missions, and  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that 
Franz  never  did  reduce  his  charges  Invohinij 
the  so-called  confession  to  paper. 

Shuman  asks:  If  Pranz  had  told  his  su- 
periors that  Buck  had  confessed — why  did 
they  release  Buck  after  holding  him  for  7' 
hours? 

The  "confession"  became  a  part  of  the  case 
only  after  Buck  had  been  arrested  a  second 
time. 

Some  of  the  Navy  officers  Involved  in  the 
case  told  Shuman — ^years  after  the  event- 
that  they  had  always  iMlleved  that  Buck 
had  "confessed."  In  their  minds,  Shuman 
foimd,  this  was  all  there  was  to  It. 

Even  written  "confessions"  signed  by  the 
accused,  are  often  thrown  out  of  civil  courts. 
In  this  case  the  testimony  involving  a  con- 
fession came  from  a  man  with  a  strong  mo- 
tive for  finding  a  culprit.  And  It  was  simply 
his  word  against  Buck's. 

But  the  "confession"  apparently  was  ac- 
cepted as  valid  by  the  military  court. 

A    S50    BILL:    EVIDENCE   OR    COINCmENCE ' 

Of  all  Of  the  circumstances  that  came  to 
combine  against  Buck,  none.  In  retrospect, 
was  more  damaging  than  a  single  affair  in- 
volving a  S50  bin. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrest  Buck  was  asked 
to  turn  In  all  his  money.  He  turned  isi 
$79.98  In  cash  and  then,  at  the  last  moment, 
recalled  that  he  had  a  S80  bill— which  he 
called  "mad  money"— in  a  secret  compart- 
ment In  his  billfold. 

Buck  gave  Shuman  a  sworn  statement  2 
years  ago  saying  that  he  dug  out  the  $50  bll! 
and  handed  it  to  the  brig  warden. 

According  to  Buck,  Pranz  was  standing 
nearby  and  said :  "Take  the  number  of  that 
bill  down.    It's  probably  counterfeit." 

Buck  swore  that  when  he  was  released  from 
the  brig  he  said  to  Pranz,  who  was  again 
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{Uinding  by:  "What  about  my  $60  bill?  Was 
It  coimterfelt?" 

Others  were  present  and  overheard  this 
remark. 

When  Buck  was  brought  to  trial  this  dis- 
cussion about  the  $50  bill  was  used  against 
hira.  with  damning  effect. 

The  prosecutor  argued  that  Buck  was  ac- 
tually asking  Pranz  for  the  $50  that  "Chuck" 
Had  given  to  Sergeant  Hatley  In  the  ware- 
bouse  when  the  chevrons  were  taken. 

The  prosecution  told  the  court  that  this 
uss  the  "crowning  glory"  of  the  case  against 
Buck.  He  later  called  It  "the  frosting  on 
the  cake." 

When  Shuman  was  In  California  this  sum- 
mer, however,  he  carefully  examined  Buck's 
original  arrest  report. 

Handwritten — at  the  top  of  that  report- 
be  round  the  figure  879.98.  Immediately  un- 
der it  he  found  the  number  I/-O0O-83698^ 
the  serial  number  of  a  $50  bill  and  the  words 
•50  bill." 

To  Shuman  It  was  confirmation  of  a  story 
that  Buck  had  told  him  2  years  earlier,  and 
reduced  to  a  sworn  affidavit. 

Later  on  Shuman  found  the  frosting  on 
his  cake.  He  found  the  same  serial  number, 
and  the  same  words  scribbled  In  Franz"  own 
handwriting  among  Pranz'  notes. 

BUCK    STILL    PROtm    TO    BE    A    MARINE 

Buck  was  39  in  1952.     Today  he  Is  52 

He  Uvea  In  Seattle,  where  he  has  been  op- 
erating a  small  and  none-too-successful 
restaurtmt. 

He  never  gave  up  hope  that  his  name 
would  be  cleared.  He  said,  too,  that  he  re- 
fused to  abandon  his  faith  in  the  Marine 
Corps — that  he  la  still  "proud  to  be  a 
marine." 

Friday,  Senator  Docglas  telephoned  Buck 
in  Seattle  to  tell  him  the  good  news. 

Buck  listened  Incredulously  as  the  Senator 
:old  him:  "Carl,  you've  been  granted  a  full 
.ind  complete  pardon.  It's  another  Dreyfus 
case  " 

Sixteen  years  In  the  Marine  Corps  didn't 
prevent  Buck  from  breaking  Into  tears, 

"'God  bless  you.  Senator,"  he  sobbed  Into 
the  telephone.  "God  bless  you  and  all  those 
who  work  with  you." 

Then  Shuman  took  the  phone — almost  too 
excited  to  speak.     He  was  grinning  broadly. 

'You've  got  to  come  to  Washington,  Carl," 
he  said.  "We've  got  to  have  a  party  to  cel- 
ebrate." 

Said  the  President:  "I  •  •  •  do  hereby 
grant  to  the  said  Carl  Hlrdley  Buck,  a  full 
.-uid  unconditional  pardon." 

(From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intclllgenccr, 
September  1965] 

"I'M  Still  a  Marine" — Name  Is  Cleared 
(By  Charles  Russell) 

President  Johnson  yesterday  granted  a  full 
pardon  on  grounds  of  Innocence  to  Carl  H. 
Buck.  52.  Seattle  cafe  owner  and  former 
Marine  Corps  master  sergeant,  who  was  con- 
victed of  stealing  uniform  chevrons  In  1952. 

Buck.  11204  lOth  Avenue  South,  who  still 
considers  himself  a  marine  and  has  waged  a 
13-year  battle  to  clear  his  name,  received  the 
good  news  In  telephone  calls  from  Senator 
Henrt  M,  Jackson  and  Senator  Pact,  H. 
Douglas, 

Buck,  originally  from  Illinois,  appealed  In 
1956  to  Senator  Douglas,  Democrat  of  Illi- 
nois, for  help.  The  Senator,  himself  a 
termer  marine,  took  on  the  case  and  sent  an 
aid.  Howard  Shuman.  to  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.,  where  the  three  cases  of  chevrons  had 
been  stolen,  to  Investigate.  Shtiman  found 
proof  It  was  a  case  of  mistaken  Identity 
and  that  the  sergeant  had  been  unjustly 
convicted  of  larceny. 

The  telephone  Jangled  Incessantly  with 
congratulatory  calls  yesterday  in  the  Buck 
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home,  where  Buck,  his  wife.  Jeanette.  and 
their  equally  happy  children.  Callene,  IS,  and 
Richard,  13,  were  gathered.  Callene  attends 
Glacier  High  School  and  Richard  is  a  student 
at  Glendale  Junior  High. 

"I'm  Just  about  the  happiest  guy  In  the 
world,"  Sergeant  Buck  said.  "Inside  of  me 
It  feels  Just  like  I've  been  bom  again.  Now 
that  I've  had  this  unjust  yoke  and  mark  re- 
moved, I'll  be  able  to  tell  my  son  that  I'm 
still  a  marine. 

"And  I  thank  God  that  there  are  men  in 
the  Senate  like  the  six  who  helped  in  wiping 
out  this  grave  Injustice." 

Aiding  Jackson  and  Douclab  In  the  long 
fight  to  clear  Buck  were  Senators  Warren  G. 
Macncson,  Washington,  Mike  Mansfield, 
Montana;  Karl  Mundt,  South  Dakota,  and 
George  Smathers.  Florida. 

"I  was  afraid."  Buck  added,  "that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  so  busy  with  so  many 
pressing  problems  that  he  couldn't  take  time 
for  a  lowly  sergeant's  case.  But  he  did  to- 
day. I  knew  all  along  he  was  an  honorable. 
God-fearing  man.  Now  I'll  be  able  to  die  a 
marine."' 

Buck"s  health  has  broken  during  his  long 
fight.  He  said  he  still  wishes  to  rejoin  the 
Marines  but  that  his  physical  condition  will 
not  permit  It. 

He  first  Joined  the  marines  on  his  20th 
birthday  and  was  In  the  corps  22  years. 
During  World  War  n  he  was  a  mess  sergeant. 
He  was  on  Tarawa,  underwent  strafing  by  a 
Japanese  Zero  on  Okinawa,  and  saw  the  LST 
in  front  of  his  own  blown  up  by  a  kamikaze 
plane  In  the  landing  on  Salpan. 

He  was  chief  baker  at  the  San  Diego  Marine 
Recruit  Depot  when  the  chevrons  were  stolen 
at  Camp  Pendleton.  He  was  convicted,  served 
11  Vi  months  in  military  prison,  received  a 
bad  conduct  discharge.  In  1956  the  Board 
for  Correction  of  Naval  Records  changed  the 
bad  conduct  discharge  to  a  general  discharge. 

But  Buck  continued  his  fight.  The  family 
lived  3  years  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
New  York  while  he  tried  to  clear  his  name. 

"Ever  since  the  kids  were  little  It's  always 
been.  'When  Daddy  wins  his  case,'  "  Mrs  Buck 
explained.  "It  seems  as  though  we've  always 
been  watting  for  this  day.  This  has  been 
our  whole  life.  Today  a  load  has  been  taken 
off  us." 


(Prom  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  Sept.  11, 
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Former   Marine   Holds   No   GKtrDCES    ArrEB 

President  Clears  His  Name 

The  world  of  Carl  H.  Buck  today  had  no 
space  for  grudges  or  animosity. 

Buck.  52.  a  Boulevard  Park  restaurant 
owner,  yesterday  received  a  Presidential 
pardon  from  a  1952  military  court  convic- 
tion which  resulted  In  his  expulsion  from 
the  Marine  Corps. 

"I  Just  feel  wonderful."  Buck  said  today. 
"I  can't  tell  you  how  good  It  Is  to  get  this 
off  my  back. 

"I  never  had  anything  against  the  Marine 
Corps  and  I  still  don't.  It's  the  greatest 
outfit." 

In  1952  Buck  was  convicted  of  stealing 
three  cases  of  military  chevrons  worth  $496 
at  Camp  Pendleton.  Calif. 

Buck,  a  career  marine  with  18'A  years 
of  service  Including  action  at  Okinawa  and 
Salpan  In  the  Second  World  War.  was  Jailed 
for  ll'-i  months  and  later  given  a  bad-con- 
duct discharge. 

But  the  sergeant  Insisted  upon  his  In- 
nocence and  convinced  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors. Including  Henrt  M.  Jackson  and  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson  of  Washington,  and  Paiti. 
Douglas,  of  HUnols,  Bucfc"s  home  State. 

Buck  said  his  case  went  to  the  White 
House  during  President  Eisenhower"s  admin- 
istration.   President  Kennedy  ordered  an  in- 


vestigation, but  it  was  halted  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy"s  death. 

In  announcing  the  pardon.  President 
Johnson  said,  "It  has  been  made  apparent 
to  me  that  Buck  was  unjustly  convicted  of 
the  offense  and  Is  innocent  of  the  charge," 

Mr.  Johnson  observed  that  Buck  had  ex- 
hausted all  recourse  to  the  courts. 

Buck,  who  resides  at  11204  10th  Avenue 
South,  said  the  conviction  was  due  to  mis- 
taken identity. 

The  case  was  subjected  to  constant  mili- 
tary review  over  the  years.  In  1956,  the  Board 
of  Correction  of  Naval  Records  changed  his 
bad-conduct  discharge  to  a  general  dis- 
charge.   But  that  wasn't  enough  for  Buck. 

Buck  has  lived  here  7  years.  He  worked 
In  bakeries  before  opening  the  restaurant  at 
Des  Moines  Way  South  and  South  120th 
Street  In  1960. 

Buck  expects  to  recover  some  pay  he  lost 
durmg  his  last  months  in  the  corps  and 
to  qualify  for  military  retirement  pay. 

Buck  and  his  wife  have  a  daughter.  Callene, 
15,  a  pupil  at  Glacier  High  School,  and  a 
son,  Richard,  13,  a  pupil  at  Glendale  Junior 
High  School. 

Buck  never  lost  confidence. 

"I  didn't  know  when  this  would  happen — 
this  year,  or  when — but  I  knew  that  when 
I  got  a  hearing  I  would  be  exonerated."  Buck 
said. 

Buck  said  the  East  Lake  W.ashlngton 
Chapter  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
backed  his  campaign, 

Stan  Vorachek,  chapter  commander,  said 
the  State  D.A.V.  unit  and  the  national  group 
adopted  resolutions  supporting  Senator 
Douglas  In  his  campaign  to  clear  Buck's 
name. 


TRANS.1CTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BU.SINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro    tempoi'e    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
wliich  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Additional  Research  Laboratory 

Space    at    the    UNnTRsn-r     of     Denver. 

Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  provision  of  additional 
research  laboratory  space  at  the  University 
of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo,  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences, 

Report  on  Overobligation  of  an 
Approprlation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  overobligation  of  an  approprl:i- 
tion  in  that  Administration:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations, 
Amendment  of  Trn.E  10.  Untted  States  Codf 

Relating  to  Retikement  Pat  foe  Certain- 

Membees  of  the  Uniformed  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  dr.ift  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  retire 
pay  and  retainer  pay  of  memlDers  of  the  uni- 
formed ser\"ice£  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  aceompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 
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Reply   to   Report   of   Acting    CoMPTaoi.i.ER 
General 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congressioaal 
LlalBon.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  State,  transmitting,  for 
the  Informntlon  of  the  Senate,  n  copy  of  that 
Agency's  reply  to  a  report  of  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  relating  to  foUow-up 
ex.'imlnatlon  on  certain  aspects  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  the  Central  Treaty  Organization 
for  a  rail  link  between  Turkey  and  Iran 
I  with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bv  Smith- 
sonian iN'ti'illUTIOW 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Washington.  DC.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tort 
clnims  puld  by  that  Institution,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port I ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Report  O-V  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  General 
Services  Aoministhation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Administration, 
during  fi&cil  y»ar  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
tne  report ) :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  four  petitions,  signed 
by  Giko  Maeda,  Mayor.  Yabu-Son  Of- 
fice. Akira  Okamura.  Mayor  of  Kin  Son. 
Koho  Arakaki.  Mayor  of  Gusltikawa- 
son.  and  Shizen  Toma.  Mayor  of  Sashikl- 
Son.  all  of  the  Island  of  Okinawa,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  for 
damages  caused  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Ryukyus.  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  P.\STORE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  10871.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  endin?  June  30.  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Ropt.  No.  708). 


REPORT  ENTITLED    OPERATION  OP 
ARTICLE    Vn.    NATO    STATUS    OF 
FORCES  TREATY"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  707) 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
•e.T.ber  2.  1965,  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  approved  the  annual  re- 
port entitled  '•Operation  of  Article  VII, 
NATO   Status   of   Forces   Treaty,"    to- 
gether with   other  Jurisdictional  oper- 
ations, for  the  period  December  1,  1963, 
through  November  30,  1964. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  thi<i  report  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
H.\RBJs  in  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 


Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  ArchlWst  of 
the  United  States,  dated  September  2. 
1965.  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS 
COMMITTEES 


OF 


REPORT    ON   DISPOSITION   OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.    MONRON-EY.    from    the    Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bill   were   introduced,   read   the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 
S.  2315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nieves  Plntos 
Montes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
3. 2516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  .Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving  ex- 
penses of  employees,  and  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods    and    personal    effects    of    employees 
assigned  to  isolated  duty  stations  within'the 
continental  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sep.arate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  McN.AMARA  ( by  request) : 
S.  2517.  A  bill  to  am»nd  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees'   Compensation   Act   to   improve   its 
beneats,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading! 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  3518.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Junior 
Achievement,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  2519    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slater  Mary 
Cecilia  (Leonie  Esquivel);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2530  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
loans  for  the  provision  of  urgently  needed 
nursing  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  h°  introduced  the  alxive  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  Mr.  Srorr)  : 
S.  2521.  A  hill  to  permit  the  mailing  by 
State  motor  vehicle  authorities  of  certain 
matter  as  thlrd-cliss  mail;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Pearson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  2322.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teodoro  A. 
Ramel:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HART: 

S  2523.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Nsssw 
Barkhordarl   and  his  wife,  Susan  Barkhor 
dari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 
By   Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  2324.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transporu 
tlon  or  shipment  in  Interstate  commerce  of 
master  keys  to  persons  prohibited  by  s:tt<, 
law  from  receiving  or  possessing  th'^m-  tr, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kucbel  when  h. 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un 
der  a  separate  heading.) 


As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  .Atomic  Energy : 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  ninth  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency; 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jeraev.  John 
Gorham  Palfrey,  of  New  York.  James  T. 
Ramey.  of  Illinois.  Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Kenneth  Holum,  of  South  Dakota, 
to  be  alternate  representative;  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America  to  the  ninth  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLO-ra;ES'  COMPENSATION  ACT 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compen-sation  Act  to  im- 
prove its  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  In  the  Recopd 
The  bill  (S.  2517)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  .^ct  to 
Improve  its  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McNamafa.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Latior  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Nam.»r.\  Is  as  follows: 
Statement  in  Explanation  or  the  "Federal 
Employees'    Compensation    Act    Amend- 
ments op  1965" 

INTHOOrJCTION 

This  bill  proposes  Improvements  m  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  which 
move  toward  an  updating  of  workmen's 
compensation  protection  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  survivors  to  the  basis  the 
act  is  Intended  to  furnish.  The  major  de- 
flclency  of  the  Compensation  Act,  which  the 
bill  would  supplement.  Is  an  increased  maxi- 
mum compensation  limit,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  existing  limit  which  was  set  in  1949. 
At  that  time  the  top  salary  for  Presidential 
appointees  was  $13,000  a  year  and  for  classi- 
fied employees  $10,330.  Parallel  salaries  .ire 
now  $33,000  and  $24,500. 

The  maximum  monthly  compensation 
would  be  Increased  by  this  bill  from  S525 
to  $685  a  month,  and  the  mlnimimi  from 
$180  to  $210. 

Under  the  bill  present  beneflciarles  of  the 
act  are  authorized  to  receive  an  increase 
In  their  benefits  commensurate  with  the  an- 
nual average  percentage  change  in  the  Con- 
simier  Price  Index  since  the  year  in  which 
the  benefits  were  awarded.  ofTset  by  any 
Increases  authorized  by  Congress  since  the 
award. 

In  survivor  cases,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
continuation  of  benefits  for  educational  pur- 
poses to  unmarried  children  after  the  age 
of  18  up  to  age  23.  The  bill  also  permits 
these  payments  up  to  age  23  to  children 
who  became  18  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  proposed  act. 

Increase  of  pr&scnt  maximum  and  mirJimum 
compensation 
The  present  dollar  maximum  of  $525  a 
month  was  established  in  1949.  Between 
1949  ond  1964  Government  earnings  have  in- 
creased 80  percent  and  over  this  period  the 
consumer  price  index  shows  an  Increase  of 
31  percent.  Manifestly,  the  maximum  of 
$525  does  not  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  act 
tilftt  employees  generally  may  receive  up  to 
75  percent  of   their   basic  compensation  if 
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tuey  are  totally  disabled.  This  proposal  al- 
Itciates  this  situation  by  Increasing  the 
jrfJent  dollar  maximum  to  $688  a  month. 
,  figure  which  takes  Into  account  the 
lacrcasc  in  the  consumer  price  index. 
Tills  would  permit  all  employees  making 
110 B60  (the  equivalent  of  a  GS-11,  step 
3  or  0  GS-12,  step  3)  or  less,  to  receive 
iieneftts  up  to  the  75-percent  maximum  of 
Ussic  monthly  compensation  which  the  act 
authorizes.  Available  information  indicates 
tint  93  percent  of  all  Federal  workers  are  In 
■his  category. 

The  Compensation  Act  now  provides  a 
nunlnium  compensation  amount  of  $180  per 
month  and  that  totally  disabled  employees 
Tliosc  monthly  pay  Is  less  than  this  amount 
ihall  be  entitled  to  full  pay.  The  bill 
would  Increase  the  minimum  amount  to  $210 
i  month,  approximately  the  same  Income 
which  would  be  earned  In  a  40-hour  work 
week  at  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.25  an 
hour  required  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
jrds  Act.  The  minimum  In  the  Compensa- 
tion Act  was  Increased  In  1960  to  the  present 
jtnount.  With  today's  living  costs,  it  Is  be- 
;ieved  that  employees  making  $210  a  month 
or  less  would  not  be  able  to  subsist  on  75  per- 
cent of  their  earnings  and  that,  therefore. 
their  entire  earnings  should  be  paid  during 
total  disability.  Only  a  few  thousand  blue 
.r.iltor  employees  f.ili  within  a  wage  bracket  so 
:m  they  would  be  affected  by  this  provision. 
The  minimum  rate  for  white  collar  employees 
unrter  the  Classification  Act — employees  In 
GS-1.  step  1.  receive  $3,385,  or  approximately 
1280  a  month. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  6(a)(1)  to 
increase  from  $420  to  8546  the  limit  upon  the 
amount  of  an  employee's  basic  pay  which 
m.K  be  considered  In  computing  additional 
compensation  because  of  dependents. 

Increase  of  compensation  under  previous 
awards 

The  last  Increase  authorized  for  previously 
jdjudicated  compensation  awards  was  for 
injuries  occurring  prior  to  January  1.  1958. 
.^s  a  matter  of  equity,  the  bill  authorizes  an 
Increase  In  previous  awards  on  a  basis  related 
;o  the  Increased  cost  of  living.  These 
jwnrds  are  to  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of 
the  annual  average  change  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
.ilnce  the  award  was  made,  offset  by  any  In- 
crease authorized  by  Congress  since  the 
award  adjudication. 
Authority  to  continue  bene/lts  on  account  of 

turvijjing  children  for  school  attendance 

The  bin  also  permits  in  survivor  cases, 
'.lie  continuation  of  bencflta  to  unmarried 
children  alter  the  age  of  18  to  permit  com- 
pletion on  a  full-time  basts  of  their  program 
of  education  at  an  educational  Institution 
js  such  terms  are  defined  by  the  Secretary. 
.At  present,  paj-ment  of  these  benefits  is 
terminated  at  age  18  unless  the  beneficiaries 
.ire  disabled.  This  age  occurs  when  most 
children  are  finishing  high  school,  many  of 
whom  may  wish  to  enter  college.  The  In- 
creased family  financial  need  could  be  allevi- 
ated and  education  encouraged  if  the  sur- 
rlvor  pajinent  continues  until  such  time 
1.1  the  child  could  normally  finish  college 
lie  ,  the  age  of  23). 

To  prevent  inequities  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren who  become  18  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  act  and  who  might  otherwise  qualify 
for  the  continuation  of  benefits,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes payment  of  compensation  on  their 
account  until  the  age  of  23  or  the  completion 
of  their  education,  whichever  Is  earlier.  This 
amendment  would  also  bring  the  Compen- 
sation Act  in  line  with  a  similar  program  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  contlnua- 
ilon  of  benefits  of  war  orphans. 

The  continuation  of  compensation  for 
educational  reasons  la  not  only  dictated  by 
principles  of  Justice  and  equity,  but  Is  so- 
cially and  economically  desirable  in  our 
society  which  regards  the  education  of  off- 
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spring  as  one  of  the  breadwinner's  primary 
responsibilities. 
Improvement  in  administrative  provisions 

A  technical  smeniiment  is  proposed  to 
transfer  a  substantive  item  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Annual  Appropriations  Act  to 
the  Compensation  Act.  For  many  years,  the 
appropriations  acts  of  the  Department  have 
provided  that  the  rulemaking  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  be  construed 
to  Include  the  authority  to  establish  the 
nature  and  extent  of  proofs  and  evidence  re- 
quired In  compensation  claims  of  certain 
noncltlzens  and  nonresident  employees  em- 
ployed outside  the  United  States. 
Technical  proiHsions 

The  bin  also  makes  clear  that  It  applies 
only  to  persons  who  are  "employees"  under 
the  act:  that  no  reduction  In  compensation 
by  reason  of  Consumer  Price  Index  changes 
Is  authorized:  that  no  previous  compensa- 
tion award  shall  be  increased  by  more  than 
this  change:  and  that  all  payments  author- 
teed  pursuant  to  the  bill  will  be  on  a  pros- 
pective basis. 


LOANS  FOR  NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  not  long  aco,  we  enacted  the 
medicare  program  which  will  serve  as  a 
milestone  attesting  to  this  country's 
commitment  to  meeting  the  health  needs 
of  our  elderly.  But  the  medicare  pro- 
gram is  only  one  front  on  the  war  against 
ill  health  and  the  problems  of  the  aged. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  has  reveal- 
ed inadequacies  and  weakness  in  other 
segments  of  the  total  medical  care 
picture. 

Under  the  provisions  of  medicare, 
those  over  65  who  are  eligible  for  cover- 
age are  entitled  to  100  days  of  extended, 
nursing  home  care  in  an  accredited  in- 
stitution. This  benefit  may  be  received 
either  as  an  alternative  or  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  90  days  of  hospitization 
which  also  provided  under  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  detail  here  the 
appalling  shortage  of  hospital  facilities 
in  this  country.  In  the  past  few  weeks — 
spurred  on,  I  am  sure,  by  the  situation 
made  apparent  by  medicare — numerous 
magazine  articles,  television  programs, 
and  newspaper  stories  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  dreadful  state  of  our  hospi- 
tals. Characterized  by  a  shortage  of 
buildings,  beds,  doctors,  nurses,  and 
money,  the  situation  in  hospitals  has 
truly  reached  crisis  proportions. 

Because  of  the  Impossibility  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  in-parent  hospital  serv- 
ices to  all  who  may  need  them,  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  will  be  created  in 
the  next  few  years  for  nursing  home  care 
and  services  undc-  the  medicare  bene- 
fits. But  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
nursing  home  facilities  Is  not  signifi- 
cantly more  encouraging  than  that  of 
hospitals. 

There  are  now  about  25.000  nursing 
homes  in  the  United  States  with  more 
than  one-half  million  beds.  These  facili- 
ties range  all  the  way  from  the  small 
family  residence  with  only  a  few  beds  to 
the  multimillion  dollar  structure  with 
hundreds  of  beds.  In  function  they  range 
from  the  relatively  few  pro\idmg  an  ac- 
tive organized  medical  care  program  to 
those  providing  purely  domiciliary  care. 


They  are  predominately  privately  owned 
and  operated  for  profit. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  in  recent 
studies,  reached  the  shocking  conclusion 
that  about  40  percent  of  the  existing 
nursing  home  beds  are  sutistandard  and 
unacceptable.  Thus,  of  the  500.000  beds 
we  do  have,  at  least  200.000  of  them  are 
not  fit  for  the  us?  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

At  least  500.000  new  nursing  home 
beds,  it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  will  be  needed  in  the 
next  few  years  to  replace  the  substand- 
ard ones  and  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  new  ones.  Past  history  has  shown 
that  there  is  little  prospect  of  meeting 
this  need  without  leadership  and  encour- 
agement from  the  Federal  Government 

Most  nursing  homes  are  proprietary 
and  have  been  largely  financed  from 
private  sources.  Since  proprietary  nurs- 
ing homes  are  profitable  ventures,  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  difficulty  in 
financing  these  institutions.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  made  numerous 
loans  for  the  construction  of  proprietarj' 
nursing  homes. 

Nonprofit  nursing  homes  have  consti- 
tuted a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total.  They  are  mostly  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  churches,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, local  governments,  and  increasing- 
ly by  nonprofit  hospitals.  Here  the 
financing  has  been  far  more  difficult. 

The  source  of  Federal  funds  has  been 
the  much-needed  Hill-Burton  program. 
For  many  years  the  amount  Rutliorized 
for  this  purpose  was  only  $20  million 
per  year.  Last  year,  under  the  Hill- 
Harris  amendments,  the  amount  for 
nursing  homes  was  finally  increased  to 
S70  million.  The  housing  and  home 
finance  program  was  also  amended  last 
year  to  permit  guaranteed  loans  to  non- 
profit nursing  homes. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program.  667  nursing  homes  with 
36,275  beds  have  been  built  under  the 
program.  These  nursing  home  facili- 
ties have  met  the  highest  standards. 
Unfortunately,  both  restrictions  in  the 
act  and  limitations  placed  by  the  States 
have  sharply  limited  the  amounts  of 
Federal  aid.  For  example,  the  667 
nursing  homes  constructed  witli  Hill- 
Burton  aid  cost  a  total  of  $437,381,000 
of  which  only  5147,869,000  was  Federal 
money. 

The  cost  of  nursliig  homes,  both  for 
construction  aiid  operation,  is  much  less 
than  that  of  general  hospitals.  Those 
constructed  under  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram in  1964  averaged  between  12  and  13 
thousand  dollars  per  bed  or  less  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  new  general  hos- 
pitals. Operating  costs  varv-  gi'eatly  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  care,  but  even 
in  the  better  homes,  it  is  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  hospitals. 

There  is  every  reason  to  l)elieve  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  estimate  of  a 
need  for  500,000  beds  errs  on  the  con- 
servative side.  Certainly  the  demand 
has  been  increasing  even  more  rapidly 
in  recent  years  even  though  the  cost  of 
care  has  not  been  generally  covered  by 
private  hospitalization  plans.  Num.erous 
factors  make  it  likely  that  the  demand 
will    continue    to   Increase    even    more 
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rapidly.  The  life  span  will  continue  to 
increase.  More  money  is  coming  into 
the  hands  of  elderly  people  through 
social  security  and  pension  plans.  The 
increasing  cost  of  hospital  care  provides 
a  strong  incentive  to  get  patients  out  of 
hospitals  and  into  nursing  homes  as  soon 
85  possible.  The  effect  of  the  social 
security  amendments,  titles  18  and  19, 
on  the  demand  for  nursing  home  beds  is 
certain  to  be  tremendous.  The  State 
Hill-Burton  agencies  have  estimated 
that,  to  replace  the  200.000  substandard 
beds  now  in  existence  and  to  meet  the 
increasing-  overall  need,  we  will  need  to 
build  514.000  new  nursing  home  beds  to 
meet  present  known  needs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  have  paid  close  attention  to 
the  problems  relating  to  our  elderly  and 
their  health  needs.  I  am  particularly 
disturbed,  in  this  field  of  nursing  homes, 
about  the  very  great  preponderance  of 
proprietarism.  While  I  am  convinced 
that  the  proprietary  nursing  homes  have 
contributed  valuable  services  up  to  this 
date,  I  do  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual  patient  and 
the  public  at  large,  for  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions and  pgencies  to  take  a  much 
larger  role  in  nursing  home  operations 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  lack 
of  funds  for  construction  and  the  lack 
of  assurance  of  operating  income  from 
long-term  patients  has  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  nonprofit  nursin-;  homes  in 
the  past.  The  new  Medicare  Act.  which 
assures  a  return  of  operating  costs  for 
the  care  of  elderly  patients,  will  remove 
one  of  the  hindering  factors.  In  my 
opinion,  only  the  lack  of  adequate  funds 
for  construction  stands  in  thi!  way  of  a 
spectacular  expansion  of  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions into  the  nursing  home  field. 

While  the  HlU-Burton  progiam  will 
continue  to  provide  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  nursins  home  e.xpansion  in 
the  public  and  voluntary  areas,  it  cannot 
be  e.xpected  to  fill  the  whole  sap  Even 
so,  the  relatively  small  percentage  of 
Federal  funds  allotted  to  each  project 
places  a  heavT  debt  burden  on  the  spon- 
sors with  resulting  high  debt  servicing 
cost.?.  These  are  beyond  th?  abilitv  of 
most  nonprofit  sponsors  to  carry 

To  remedy  this  situation.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  estab- 
lish a  2-year  program  of  low-interest 
Federal  loans  for  consti-uction  of  prop- 
erly accredited  nursing  homes.  These 
loans  will  be  made  only  to  private  non- 
profit corporatioiLs.  limited  dividend 
corporations  and  public  agencies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. I  have  watched  the  successful 
progress  of  the  202  direct  loan  orograra 
of  housing  for  the  elderly  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  originally  sponsoring 
And  in  certain  respects,  it  has  served  as 
a  model  for  the  program  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  We  have  found  that  use 
of  the  direct  loan  program,  now  pegged 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent,  has  proven  to  be 
a  highly  effective  and  economical 
mechanism  for  stimulating  nonprofit 
-sponsors  and  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions in  their  plans  for  construction  of 
residential  housing  for  the  elderly.  A 
similar  program— aimed   at  filling   the 
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need  for  new  nursing  homes — will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  and  low  financ- 
ing charges  which  wlU  enable  the  non- 
profit sponsors  to  build  the  nursing 
homes  we  so  urgently  need. 

Because  of  the  particular  problems 
associated  with  building  acceptable, 
standard  nursing  homes,  I  have  included 
the  requirement  that  applicants  for  this 
loan  program  meet  the  standards  set 
down  for  nursing  homes  under  the  medi- 
care legislation. 

I  am  asking  that  Congress  authorize 
S50  million  for  the  first  year  of  this  new 
program  and  $100  million  for  its  second 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week 
for  additional  cospoasors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fen-ed;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  iS.  2520)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  make  loans  for  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  nursing  homes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Whliams  of  New  Jersey, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


PERMISSION      FOR      MAILING      BY 
STATE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  AUTHOR- 
ITIES   OP    CERTAIN    NLATTER    AS 
THIRD-CLASS  MAIL 
Ml-.  PEARSON.     Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
fMr.  ScoiTj,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Code  so  that  vehicle  registrations, 
driver's  license  applications,  and  notices 
of  driver's  license  renewals  which  now 
require  postage  at  the  first-class  rate 
can  be  maUed  by  the  States  at  rates 
charged  for  third-class  mail. 

The  bill  conforms  with  a  proposal  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Minneapolis  last 
month.  It  would  constitute  a  direct 
form  of  Fedei-al  aid  to  the  States,  tm- 
encumbered  by  any  of  the  canying 
charges  required  to  pay  the  middlemen 
in  Washington  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment first  taxes  the  States,  and  then 
returns  funds  in  the  forms  of  grants 
It  would  help  the  States  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Prompt  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  urged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2521)  to  permit  the  mail- 
ing by  State  motor  vehicle  authorities 
of  certain  matter  as  third-class  mail 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson  (for  Mr' 
Scott  I.  was  received,  read  twice  bv  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


consent  that  the  Senate  remove  the  in 
juncHon  of  secrecy  from  Executive  H 
89th  Congress,  1st  session,  amendmerS 
to  articles  17  and  18  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con 
sultative  Organization,  and  that  th^ 
amendments,  together  with  the  Presi 
dent's  message,  be  referred  to  the  Com' 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
the  President's  message  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message   from  the   President  n 
as  follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States- 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance.  I  trans- 
mit herewith  amendments  to  articles  n  and 
18  of  the  Convention  of  the  Intereovern 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  O^ganlza^lo.^ 
which  amendment-i  were  adopted  on  Seo 
tember  IS.  1964  by  the  Assembly  of  the  in" 
tergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or 
ganlzatlon  at  lis  second  cjttraordlnqry  sei 
slon.  held  at  London  from  September  10  to 

The  amendments,  which  relate  to  the 
composiUon  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Con-sultatlve  Or- 
ganization, enlarge  the  membership  of  the 
Council  from  16  to  18,  provide  for  a  more 
democratic  method  of  electing  euch  mem- 
bers, and  Insure  a  more  equitable  geographic 
representation  on  the  Council. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  Use 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  amendments 

I  recommend  that  the  amendments  be 
given  favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Lymdon  B.  Johnson 

The  WmTE  HorsE,  September  13.  2965. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT  OF 
1965— AMENDMENTS 

.^.ME:ND^lENT    NO.    44S 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  amendment  (No.  441)  to  bf 
proposed  by  Mr.  Brewster  to  House  bill 
9811,  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    446 

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  fiimself  and  Mr.  Wn- 
LiAMs  of  Delaware)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly,  to  House  bill  9811,  the  Food  an(i 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  which  was  or- 
dered to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS  OF  CONVENTION  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  MARITIME 
CONSULTATIVE  ORGANIZATION— 
REMOV.AL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  as 

in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1949.  RELA-HNG  TO 
CERTAIN  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE 
GO-VERNMENT  OF  CUBA— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    447 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  biU  (S.  1826)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949  relating  to  certain  claims  again.st 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boccsl  l:e  added  at  the  next  printing  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
16,  which  grants  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  States  of  Massachusetts.  Rhcjde 
Island.  Connecticut.  New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  C'jlumbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  contract  to 
establish  a  multistate  authority  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  passenger  rail  trans- 
portation system  within  the  area  of  such 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
•nONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELA'nONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
ctiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  on 
September  8  the  Senate  received  the 
nominations  of  Mr.  John  H.  Burns,  of 
Oklahoma,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Tan- 
zaiiia,  and  Mr.  Richai'd  H,  Davis,  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Rumania. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  de- 
sire also  to  announce  that  today  the 
Senate  received  the  following  nomina- 
tions: 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs. 

The   following-named   persons   to  be 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois. 
Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 
BARR.4TT  O'Hara,   U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Peter  H.  B.  FRELDJGHtrysEN.  U.S.  Rep- 
re.^ntative  from  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

William  C.  Poster,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
alternate  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  20th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations: 

James  M.  Nabrlt.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Coltmibia. 

James  Roosevelt.  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California. 
Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota. 
William  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland. 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willis,  of  California; 
wid  the  nomination   of  Mrs.  Marjorie 
McKenzie   Lawson,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia,   to   be   the   representative   of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  So- 
cial Commission  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  In  the  Senate. 

CXI 1486 


THE  INFOR^MTIONAL  MEDIA 

GUARANTEE  FL"ND  PROGRAM   OP 

THE   U.S.    INFORMATION   AGENCY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  note  with 
great  pleasure  the  Introduction  of  a  bill, 
S.  2256.  to  revise  the  structure  of  the 
informational  media  guarantee  fund 
program  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

This  program  has  been  in  effect  since 
1948.  having  been  stimulated  by  find- 
ings of  a  joint  congressional  committee 
which  had  exhaiLstively  studied  the  U.S. 
overseas  information  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  advance 
the  U.S.  national  Interest  by  the  over- 
seas sale,  through  private  channels,  of 
U.S.  informational  media,  including 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  mo- 
tion pictures. 

To  achieve  that  end,  the  Government 
guarantees  to  American  exporters,  where 
necessary,  the  convertibility  of  foreign 
exchange  obtained  by  sales  of  their 
products. 

The  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Public  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is- 
sued a  report  in  1958  supporting  this 
program.  The  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee was  the  distinguished  Ma- 
jority Leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana. 

I  have  supported  this  program  In  the 
past  as  an  exceedingly  effective  way  of 
getting  American  books  and  magazines 
into  some  key  countries,  where  there  is 
no  possibility  of  placing  them  there 
through  normal  commercial  channels 

The  program  is  now  operating  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Guinea,  Korea.  Pakistan.  Po- 
land, Turkey,  Vietnam,  and  Yugoslavia. 
U.S.  publications  are  purchased  in  these 
countries  by  consumers  who  want  them 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Maga- 
zines thus  acquired  carry  little  of  the 
propaganda  taint  usually  ascribed  to 
Govertunent  publications. 

S.  2256  appears  to  be  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the 
informational  media  guaranty  fund  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  peiTOit  it  to  operate 
in  the  many  other  countries  where  in- 
formation about  the  United  States  is 
needed  and  where  exporters  encounter 
difficulties. 

The  spring  1965,  issue  of  the  George 
Washington  magazine  contains  an  ex- 
cellent and  thoughtful  article  by  Edgar 
R.  Baker,  a  vice  president  of  Time  Inc  , 
entitled  "The  American  Magazine  Over- 
seas." In  that  article,  Mr.  Baker  pays 
tribute  to  the  informational  media 
guarantee  program  and  points  out  that : 

It  has  enabled  tJ.S.  magazines  to  seek  out 
readers  In  countries  otherwise  closed  to  them 
by  exchange  restrictions  and  thus  deserves 
great  credit  for  helping  establish  US.  maga- 
zine footholds  In  strategically  important 
nations. 

I  ask  perntission  to  insert  appiopriate 
portions  of  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The   Amcbjcan    Mag.azine    Overseas 
I  By  Edgar  R.Baker) 

A  short  whUe  ago,  when  the  foreign  minis- 
ter of  Red  China  arrived  at  a  meetmg   in 


Pelplng  with  the  President  of  Pakistan,  he 
brought  several  things:  dossiers  and  not««, 
assistants  and  translators — and.  under  his 
arm,  the  current  Issue  of  Time  with  Ills  por- 
trait on  the  cover. 

What  was  said  about  Time  by  the  minister 
to  the  President  i  himself  a  former  cover  sub- 
ject) Is  not  known  and  not  really  Impor- 
tant. What  Is  to  be  noted  Is  that  American 
magaEines  like  Time  are  as  well  known  and 
read  in  great  cities  of  the  world  like  London 
and  Buenos  Aires.  Milan,  and  Melbourne,  as 
they  are  in  Washington  and  New  Tork. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the  copy 
of  Time  carried  by  the  foreign  minister  was 
probably  1  of  50  regularly  purchased  by 
Chinese  agents  from  a  certain  newsstand  In 
Toyko  and  flown  to  Pelplng  via  diplomatic 
pouch.  Time  and  other  American  maga- 
zines are  not  aUowed  to  reach  the  public 
behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

Despite  only  selective  distribution  In  Com- 
munist countries  behind  whatever  curtains. 
the  combined  circiUation  of  American  maga- 
zines In  some  150  other  countries  now 
amounts  to  about  17  million  copies  per  Is- 
sue— a  foreign  circulation  vastly  greater 
than  the  liome  clrctilatlon  ever  achieved  by 
the  magazine  industry  of  any  other  country. 

Several  points  should  be  made  about  this 
W'orld   penetration   of   American   magazines. 

First,  It  has  been  brought  at»ut  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  without  Government  subsidy. 
Magazines  published  by  the  n.S.  Informa- 
tion Service  for  distribution  In  Iron  Curtain 
countries  are  not  Included  In  my  figures. 
It  should  be  acknowledeed.  however,  tliat 
for  some  years  the  Department  of  State  has 
operated  the  Information  media  guarantee 
program  (IMG)  under  which  State,  for  a  fee 
BUfflclent  to  cover  Its  expenses,  redeems  for 
dollars  various  local  currencies  which  pub- 
lishers themselves  cannot  convert.  Although 
this  program  never  covered  more  than  2  or 
3  percent  of  overseas  circulations,  it  has  en- 
abled tJ  S.  magazines  to  seek  out  readers  In 
countries  otherwise  closed  to  them  by  ex- 
change restrictions,  and  thus  deserves  great 
credit  for  helping  establish  U  S.  magazine 
footholds  in  strategically  important  nations. 

Secondly.  .American  magazines  have  been 
able  to  attract  audiences  all  over  the  free 
world  t>ecause  the  English  language  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  lingua  franca  of 
educated  people.  English  Is'  required  or 
recommended  as  a  second  language  In  most 
of  the  free  world's  secondary  school  syst.ems. 
More  and  more  foreign  students  are  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  higher  education- 
some  70,000  this  year.  English  is  the  un- 
official language  of  International  business 

The  third  point  is  that  much  of  the  thrust 
of  American  magazines  has  been  exerted 
since  World  War  II.  National  Geographic. 
It  is  true,  has  had  readers  abroad  since  1888. 
but  most  of  its  650,000  foreign  readers  have 
been  added  In  the  past  20  years.  Reader's 
Digest  has  published  editions  In  other  lan- 
guages since  1940.  But  It  was  not  until  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  n  that  the  weekly 
and  fortnightly  news  magazines  moved  ener- 
getically overseas. 

At  the  time  he  announced  the  formation 
of  Times-Life  International  in  September 
1945,  Henry  R.  Luce  declared  that  "America 
as  a  nation  and  we  as  journalists  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  apart  from  the  world  " 
On  the  theory  that  men  who  are  contintially 
Informed  about  others  are  less  likely  to  make 
war  upuii  them,  he  committed  the  new  di- 
vision to  make  American  Ideas  and  attitudes 
as  reflected  in  Time  and  Life  avaUable  to  all 
who  wished  to  know  them.  Hopefully,  but 
secondarily,  he  wanted  the  Job  done  at  a 
profit. 

There  was  no  Immediate  prospect  of  finan- 
cial gain  at  the  time  of  this  decision.  Much 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  In  ruins.  There  was 
small  reader  ability  to  pay.  and  smaller  Im- 
mediate prospects  of  advertising  Income.  For 
several  years  losses  were  substantial,  but  the 
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enterprise    h;is    been    constantly    profitable 
since  1949. 

What  American  magazines  are  now  most 
popular  overseas?  They  divide  generally  mto 
three  major  categories:  general  magazines, 
news  magazines,  and  business-professional- 
industrial  magazines. 

The  most  popular  general  magazine  over- 
seas la,  of  course,  the  Header's  Digest,  which 
sells  about  W,  million  copies  per  month 
through  29  basic  International  editions  In  14 
languages.  The  Digest  varies  In  content  from 
country  to  country,  but  nothing  la  published 
overseas  which  has  not  nireadv  appeared  In 
the  VS.  edition.  Since  the  Digest  derives 
much  of  Its  content  from  other  American 
magazines,  scores  of  additional  titles  are  thus 
given  representation  abroad  which  they 
would  not  have  otherwise. 

Header's  Digest  is  followed  overseas  (ad- 
mittedly at  some  distancei  by  two  Inter- 
national editions  of  Life  whose  combined 
circulation  appro.xlmates  900,000  every  other 
week.  English-language  Life  International, 
printed  In  Paris.  h«s  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  general  magazine  speclflcally 
edited  for  a  world  audience.  To  the  average 
50  percent  of  content  derived  from  material 
appearing  in  the  tr.S.  edition.  Life  Inter- 
national adds  articles  and  picture  essays  of 
cosmopolitan  Interest.  It  tends  to  be  more 
literary  than  the  Life  we  know  here,  and  Is 
generally  more  cerebral.  The  fact  that  It  has 
found  a  distinguished  audience  wherever  men 
arc  free  to  choose  their  reading  matter  at- 
tests to  both  the  universality  of  EnglL^jh  and 
to  the  existence  of  wh.it  I  like  to  call  'a 
world  community  of  curious  minds." 

Life  en  Esp.ifiol,  first  published  In  1963. 
has  long  since  won  a  succes  d'estlme  as  Latin 
America's  most  prestigious  popular  maga- 
zine. It  too  derives  perhaps  .50  percent  of  Its 
editorial  content  from  the  n.S.  Life  and  cre- 
ates additional  material  of  particular  Interest 
to  the  Spanlsh-speaklng  world. 

Popular  Mechanics,  appearing  in  seven 
languages.  Is  bought  each  month  by  about 
530  000  foreign  readers  who  share  the  .Ameri- 
can penchant  for  learning  how  It's  done,  '. 
Two  servlce-cIub  magazines  of  general  In- 
terest have  substanti.il  circulation  abroad 
The  Rotarlan  In  English  Is  read  by  some  80,- 
000  families,  and  by  more  than  40,000  In 
Spanish.  The  Lion  Magazine  reaches  close 
to  70,000  in  English  .and  more  than  40,000 
In  Spanish, 

Taken  together,  U.S.  general  magazines 
with  International  editions  reach  more  than 
12  million  foreign  families  with  a  single  Is- 
sue. To  these  must  be  added  tJie  more  than 
I'j  million  foreign  circulation  of  the  regular 
domestic  editions  of  scores  of  other  general 
Interest  magazines.  In  addition  to  National 
Geographic,  which  leads  the  group,  practi- 
cally every  favorite  magazine  here  has  f,in5 
abroad  as  well:  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Ladles 
Home  Journal,  Look,  McCall's,  Esquire 
Seventeen,  the  New  Yorker,  Popular  Photog- 
raphy. Fortune,  Scientific  American,  and 
many  others.  A  recent  dispatch  from  That- 
!.ind  reports  that  Playboy  Is  selling  like  hot 
egg  rolls  in  Bangkok  as  It  does  In  most  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  second  major  category  of  International 
rs.  magazines — and  the  category  which 
probably  exerts  most  Influence  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  readers — Is  that  of  the  news  maga- 
zines: Time,  Newsweek,  tr.S.  News  *  World 
Report,  Vlsl6n  (In  Spanish)  and  VLsao  (In 
Portuguese  1 . 

Time  Is  the  leader  In  the  news  magazine 
category,  with  a  weekly  circulation  of  over 
800,000  concentrated  among  the  most  In- 
fluential people  of  the  free  world.  Time 
could  be  called  an  export  magazine  In  the 
sense  that  Its  editorial  content  (except  for 
the  Canada  edition,  which  has  added  local 
news)  is  Identical  around  the  world— .and 
In  Time  English,  too.  It  Is  printed  In  five 
foreign    cities    to    speed    distribution,    but 
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nothing  is  changed,  added  or  deleted  for  for- 
eign conaumpUon,  Thus  Time  readers  over- 
seas are  almost  literally  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  American  readers  to  And  out 
what  American  editors  think  of  the  world 
that  week — and.  surprisingly  often,  to  find 
out  whafs  really  going  on  In  their  own 
countries. 

Right  after  Time  come  the  International 
editions  of  Newsweek,  Europe.  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East  are  served  by  an  edition 
printed  near  London.  The  Par  East  and 
southeast  Asia  are  served  by  a  Paclfio  edition 
printed  In  Tokyo.  Canada  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  served  with  the  US  edition. 

Like  Time.  Newsweek's  editorial  content  Is 
substantially  the  same  the  world  over.  Total 
circulation  outside  the  United  States  exceeds 
240,000  per  week, 

US.  News  &  World  Report  does  not  publish 
International  editions  as  such,  but  finds  an 
audience  of  some  34,000  per  Lssue  overseas. 
Some  copies  are  delivered  by  airmail. 

Vision  Is  a  fortnightly  news  magazine  In 
the  Spanish  language  with  particular  orien- 
tation toward  Latin  American  businessmen. 
It  Is  printed  both  In  Mexico  and  Chile  and  en- 
joys a  circulation  of  some  135.000.  A  wceklv 
edition  In  Portuguese,  printed  In  Brazil  and 
including  special  local  content,  has  a  clrcu- 
iQtlon  of  some  65,000, 

The  last  major  category  of  U.S.  magazines 
circulating  abroad  Is  by  no  means  the  le.ist. 
So-called  export  business  magazines  (many 
In  .Spanish  and  most  distributed  free  of 
charge)  have  a  per-lssue  circulation  In  excess 
of  800,000  Other  business,  technical,  and 
trade  publications  published  primarily  for 
U.S.  audiences  but  "overflowing"  abroad 
niraiber  more  than  600  (from  Adheslves  Age 
to  the  Writer)  and  reach  more  than  700.000 
readers  abroad  with  one  Issue  And  finally, 
well  over  100  scholarly  periodical'.  led  by 
those  In  the  social  sciences  and  the  humani- 
ties, find  an  overseas  audience  of  more  than 
70.000  per  Issue. 

What  accounts  for  this  prodlglou.'?  popu- 
larity of  all  sorts  of  American  magazines  m 
other  countries?  Many  reasons,  I  think,  and 
reasons  varying  by  country. 

In  smpller  nations  where  a  local  press  has 
not  been  established  or  whose  orientation  Is 
perhaps  a  bit  parochial,  American  magp.-ilnea 
And  readers  because  American  pub!ij>hers 
have  been  aggressive  enough  to  make  them 
available  to  help  ttll  the  hometown  vacuum. 

In  countries  with  a  flourishing  local  press. 
American  magazines  seem  to  be  bought  for 
news  and  views  of  America,  for  general  for- 
eign news  not  available  through  local  media, 
for  the  smart  way  In  which  American  mag- 
azines are  edited,  and  for  the  generally 
superior  style  In  which  thev  are  produced, 
(Robert  Benchley  could  hardly  say  today  of 
any  edition  of  Time,  a*  he  did  of  the  first 
Issues  In  1923.  that  the  magazine  appeored 
to  be  p.'-lnted  on  slices  of  stale  bread.)  J  S, 
Chaloner,  man.-iger  of  Britain's  largest 
magazine  distribution  firm  and  a  participant 
in  the  founding  of  Germany's  famed  Der 
Spiegel,  passes  along  the  view  of  a  pro- 
fessional; "If  the  price  of  Imported  magazines 
Is  higher  than  the  domestic  equivalent.  It 
must  be  said  bluntly  that  far  too  often  so  Is 
the  editorial  quality,  the  production,  and 
number  of  pages." 

The  exigencies  of  distributing  almost  3  mil- 
lion magazines  a  fortnight  number  scarcely 
less  than  3  million  themselves.  The  docu- 
ments (Invoices,  bills  of  lading,  customs 
declarations,  etc.)  necessary  to  cover  dis- 
tribution of  single  Issues  of  Time  and  Life 
weigh  about  100  pounds. 

Time  originates  in  six  locations  for  forelen 
distribution:  In  Montreal  for  all  of  Canada: 
In  Atlanta.  Oa.  (since  Castro  closed  down 
our  Cuban  plant)  for  Latin  America;  In  Paris 
for  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa;  In 
Tokyo  for  the  Par  East:  In  Melbourne  for 
Australia  and,  Just  recently.  In  Auckland  for 


New  Zealand.  Time  la  printed  in  these  citi» 
by  offset  plates  made  directly  f.-om  specif 
film  flown  from  Chicago  Distributed  bv  ai^ 
(we  are  one  of  the  Ave  largest  users  of  im.," 
national  air  freight)  Time  is  In  the  hand?  oi 
readers  In  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  worla 
no  later  than  the  date  on  ita  cover  and  ser 
erally  several  days  before. 

Life  International  and  LUe  en  Espafiol 
printed  on  heavy  stock,  are  delivered  moniv 
by  surface  transport  Life  en  Espa6,ji 
printed  In  Chicago  on  the  same  presses  iha- 
produce  Life  United  States,  travels  by  xzua 
to  Mexico  and  thence  by  ship  and  triic):  to 
readers  throughout  Latin  America.  Life  Ir. 
ternatlonal  travels  from  Its  printing  point  ir. 
Paris  by  air  and  rail  throughout  Europe  bv 
ship  elsewhere. 

About  half  the  circulation  of  Time  and  Lie 
overseas  Is  by  subscription,  paid  for  in  some 
30  currencies.  There  are  banking  and  it- 
mlttlng  facUltlea  In  every  major  country 
which  enable  the  reader  to  order  a  sub. 
scrlptlon  by  writing  a  personal  check  on  du 
local  account. 

In  years  past,  getting  pesetas  out  of  Spain 
pounds  out  of  England,  zlotys  out  of  PoLrad 
or  most  anything  from  almost  anywhere  wss 
one  of  our  most  frustrating  problems  At 
one  time.  I  remember,  we  thought  of  buylnc 
Dutch  guilders  with  exchangeable  othn 
moneys,  using  the  guilders  to  buy  Dutch 
cheese,  then  importing  the  cheese  to  the 
United  States  and  selling  It  by  the  chunk  to 
gourmeta.  Today  our  exchange  problemi 
are  relatively  few,  probably  the  greatest  tl 
them  being  galloping  Inflation  in  much  o! 
Latin  America. 

Censorship  and  discriminatory  oracttces 
have  plagued  us  since  Time  first  flew  to 
Latin  America  in  1941.  Mr.  Peron.  of  Arger.- 
tlna  forbade  us  entry  for  some  8  years— 
thus  creating  a  flourishing  black  market  m 
copies  sneaked  In  from  Uruguay.  Mr 
Trujlllo  of  the  Dominion  Republic  ilked  us 
even  less  than  we  did  him.  The  late  ex-KlcR 
Farouk  of  Egypt  banned  us  for  lese  majeste 
shortly  before  he  was  banished  for  much  the 
same  thing,  Spain  maintains  two  sets  ct 
censors:  one  operated  by  the  church,  tlit 
other  by  the  state.  Both  frown  on  opulent 
ladies  whether  painted  by  Rubens  or  ptoc 
tographed  by  Elsenstaedt,  Most  of  the  Arab 
countries,  refusing  to  recognize  the  exi.stence 
of  Israel,  either  ban  issues  with  editorial  c 
advertising  content  mentioning  that  country 
or  set  their  censors  tr,  work  with  shears 
removing  the  offending  pogcs,  Ireland  straits 
on  most  that  we  offer,  but  grimaces  at  sti- 
vertlsements  for  ladles'  undergarments. 

None  of  our  magazines,  of  course,  is  [I- 
lowed  to  circulate  in  Russia,  although  a  Ir» 
dozen  subscription  copies  go  in  to  top  o.'- 
flclals.  Periodically  we  are  allowed  to  open 
a  news  bureau  In  Moscow,  but  It  Is  crdereO 
closed  and  our  correspondents  b.\'ii5h«l 
when  they  work  too  embarrassingly  at  ;hoii 
trade.  Some  of  Russia's  satellites  allow  m 
in  for  a  time  and  then  as  mysteriously  allcit 
us  out.  In  Red  China  Time  h.T«  a  clrci:]:.- 
tion  of  one.  Life  of  none,  although  the  (3  v- 
ernment  keeps  the  Winter  Palace  supc;ie(S 
by  pouch  from  Tokyo.  Mr,  Sukarno  of  iacio- 
nesla  has  banned  us  since  1961,  He  disliked 
many  things  In  Time's  reporting  Inchidlnf 
the  fact  that  he  liked  girls.  He  stll!  an- 
likes  Time,  and  there  Is  still  no  evidence 
that  he  dislikes  girls. 

During  the  Algerian  crisis,  Time  had  5 
highly  unfavor.iblo  cover  etory  on  General 
Salan.  one  of  the  dissenting  French  c-m- 
m.Tnders  who  wanted  to  keep  the  Fronct. 
grip  on  Algeria,  Salan  was  pictured  In  tro!i: 
of  a  desert,  and  in  the  aand  was  •ktii^vu 
his  slogan:  "Alg^rie  francalse."  When  the 
cover  came  off  press  In  Paris,  the  French 
Minister  of  Information,  perhaps  fearf'.il  ihst 
our  cover  would  be  misinterpreted  as  favor- 
ing Salan's  cause — "Apr^s  tout,  c'est  Uil  tur 
la  couverture,  n'est-ce-pas?" — caused  us  to 
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block  out  the  illustration  with  green  Ink  be- 
fore allowing  copies  to  go  on  sale.  Result,  of 
course:   a  sellout  but  no  insurrection. 

Mutters  of  censorship,  distribution  and  ad- 
vertwing,  complicated  as  they  may  be,  are 
nevertheless  routine  matters  in  international 
publishing.  To  survive,  and  to  progress, 
numagement  must  look  beyond  the  present 
to  a  hopefully  better  tomorrow. 

It  Is  obvious,  when  we  stand  back,  that 
the  penetration  of  English-language  maga- 
zines In  countries  speaking  something  else 
ii5  limited  to  the  better  educated  and  to 
those  with  broad  curiosity.  The  ntmiber  of 
5ucli  readers  increases  with  the  years  as 
population  and  sophistication  increase,  but 
tbls  still  leaves  untouched  the  minds  of  the 
majority.  The  question  arises:  Should  we, 
as  publishers,  remain  content  with  reach- 
Uig  oitly  the  leadership  group,  or  should  we 
publish  in  local  tongues? 

Our  experiments  along  this  line  began  25 
years  ago  with  an  attempt  to  put  Time  Into 
Spanish.  Translation  was  easy  enough  (al- 
though the  Spanish  ran  20-percent  longer 
than  Time's  terse  English)  but  the  result  was 
no  longer  Time.  A  North  American  frame 
of  reference  does  not  become  a  South  Ameri- 
can frame  by  being  put  into  Spanish,  It  re- 
mains North,  and  seems  inappropriate  In 
Castlilnn,  So  the  experiment  was  dropped. 
Some  years  later,  as  we've  seen.  Life  en 
Espai5oi  was  Ijom — and  it  was  produced  from 
the  first  by  writers  and  editors  bom  to  the 
Latin  frame. 

Three  years  ago  last  April  we  announced 
a  new  approach  to  publishing  in  other  lan- 
guages. We  formed  an  equal  partnership 
with  Italy's  leading  magazine  publisher  to 
produce  Panorama.  To  the  editors  of  this 
new  monthly  we  offered  the  entire  editorial 
product  of  Time  Inc.  After  2V;,  yenrs  of  pub- 
llcttlon,  the  Italian  Panorama  has  evolved 
a?  Intended  into  o  magazine  for  world- 
oriented  Italians.  Its  editors  draw  from  Life. 
Tlrae,  Fortune,  .Sports  Illustrated,  and  the 
wciilth  of  other  stories  in  the  file  of  our 
worldwide  correspondents.  They  also  de- 
velop material  about  Italy  Itself,  thus  com- 
bining In  one  magazine  both  the  local  and 
the  global  point  of  view — and  all  within  the 
It^'^llan  frame  of  reference. 

Panorama  Italy  fared  well  enough  so  that 
we  have  since  started  a  counterpart  In  the 
Spanish  iAngtiage  In  Argentina,  'Tliough  pro- 
duced unc^r  the  same  governing  idea,  this 
Panorama  Is  distinctly  different — reflecting  a 
different  national  point  of  view  and  the  dif- 
ferent personalities  of  Its  editors.  We  are 
now  Investigating  other  possible  Panoramas 
1,-1  other  languages. 

Along  similar  lines,  we  are  now  copubllsh- 
ers  In  Japan  of  a  business-oriented  magazine 
c-illed  President.  Based  essentially  on  For- 
tune magazine,  President  reports  on  the 
stratosphere  of  world  business  as  well  as  the 
toposphere  of  business.  Japanese  style.  Pres- 
ident's great  surcess  In  a  country  whose  eco- 
nomic philosophy  so  closely  approximates  our 
own  has  led  to  investigation  of  other  Presi- 
dents elsewhere. 

This,  then,  is  the  American  magazine  ovcr- 
Beas,  at  least  It  seems  to  my  particular  expe- 
rience. I  have  been  p.art  of  this  fascinating 
business  for  20  years  and  have  yet  to  expe- 
rience a  single  day  when  It  did  not  offer  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity.  For  here  Is  not 
merely  a  business  eng.iged  in  for  profit.  The 
vast  majority  of  American  magazines  circu- 
lated la  other  coiintries  are  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  means  of  education  for  those 
who  read  them.  They  speak  facts,  they  en- 
tertain, they  broaden  horizons.  They  seek 
out.  with  complete  disregard  of  national 
boundaries,  like-thlnklng  men.  They  estab- 
lish communities  of  the  mind  whose  mem- 
bers cover  the  earth.  By  contributing  to 
understanding,  they  ultimately  serve  the 
cause  of  peace. 


PARTICIPATION     BY     DR      MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING  AND  BAYARD  RUS- 
TIN  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
Mr.   THURMOND.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  (wnsent  that  a  statement 
I  made  concerning  a  development  in  in- 
ternational affairs  over  the  weekend  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  whole  new  sphere  of  troubiemaklng  for 
the  United  States  was  launched  yesterday 
when  Martir^  Luther  King,  accompanied  by 
Bayard  Bustln.  turned  from  his  successes 
at  creating  domestic  disorders  to  an  attempt 
to  play  the  same  role  with  similar  conse- 
quences In  international  affairs.  It  is  a 
distinct  disappointment  to  me  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country  that  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg would  officially  receive  such  persons  as 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Bayard  Rustin,  and 
thereby  lend  credence  to  on  appearance  of 
official  respectability  of  these  two  trouble- 
makers. 

Neither  King  nor  Rustin  have  backgrounds 
or  experiences  which  would  even  entitle  them 
to  an  official  audience.  King  is  a  notorious 
troublemaker  and  Intermeddler.  who  has  of 
late  publicly  revealed  his  interest  in  Inter- 
national affairs.  Only  King,  and  possibly 
some  agencies  of  G1.^ver^unent,  can  be  sure 
what  qualiflcations  he  possesses,  or  thinks  he 
possesses,  which  would  make  persuasive  his 
proposals  to  the  leaders  of  communism  to 
whom  he  proposes  next  to  address  them. 

Bayard  Rustln's  qunllflcatlons  are  better 
docimiented  in  the  public  record,  in  that  he 
was  reported  In  the  press  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Young  (Communist  League, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  was  con- 
victed for  sex  perversion  and  dodging  the 
draft. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary  that  even 
the  existence  of  such  persons  Is  acknowl- 
edged to  the  extent  of  an  audience  with  a 
high  official  of  the  Government,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  Is,  of  cour.se.  free  to  accept  advice 
from  whomever  he  pleases  privately,  but  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  public  conduct  of  his 
official  position,  he  would  be  more  discrim- 
inating and  concetmed  for  the  Image  of  our 
Nation  than  he  di-monstrnted  in  publicly 
receiving  King  and  Rustin, 


AMERICANS   LTNITED   ON    VIETNAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  a  Harris  Survey  published 
yesterday  gn'e  convincing  evidence  that 
the  American  people  have  rallied 
strongly  behind  their  President  over  the 
gravest  Issue  facing  this  land  today,  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  Right  now,  as  we  meet 
in  this  Chamber.  66  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic approves  the  course  President  John- 
son is  following  in  Vietnam.  This  sup- 
port is  an  overwhelming  repudiation  of 
the  Communists'  wishful  contention  that 
deep  divisions  within  the  United  States 
over  the  administration's  southeast 
Asian  policies  will  eventually  lead  to  our 
ignominious  defeat.  In  every  region  of 
our  great  Nation,  the  people  understand 
the  necessity  for  our  commitment  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  They  understand 
that  it  is  a  commitment  rooted  in  the 
desire  for  peace,  and  they  support  it. 

Doubtless  we  will  continue  to  have  one 
or  two  misguided  civil  rights  leaders  is- 
suing statements  and  isolated  demon- 
strations against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
these  actions  are  becoming  less  popular 


and.  Indeed,  more  futile  every  day.  No 
matter  how  vocal  they  have  been,  ihe 
peacemongers  have  not  been  able  t.o 
shake  the  commonsense  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

Those  who  oppose  American  involve- 
ment in  southeast  Asia  have  repeatedly 
attempted  to  swing  public  opinion 
against  the  course  being  followed  by 
President  Johnson's  administration,  and 
have  tried  In  vain  to  rally  the  people 
around  several  principal  arguments. 

One  of  the  chief  of  these  arguments  is 
that  we  have  failed  to  evolve  a  solidrand 
consistent  policy:  that  our  goals  have 
been  hazy  and  ill -defined;  that,  in  fact, 
we  do  not  know  what  we  seek  in  aiding 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  in  reviewing  oflScial  public  state- 
ments on  Vietnam,  one  cannot  help  but 
be  struck  by  the  strong  continuity  of  our 
policy  as  it  relates  to  that  beleaguered 
nation.  Since  1954.  when  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  pledged  to  "assist 
the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  in  develop- 
iiig  and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  sub- 
version or  aggression  through  military 
means."  every  administration  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  aiding  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam. 

In  1961,  tile  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  said: 

We  are  prepared  to  help  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  protect  Its  people  and  preserve 
its  independence. 

And  President  Johnson  has  said: 
We  have  made  a  national  pledge  to  help 
South  Vietnam  to  defend  its  Independence, 

I  know  It  Is  the  President's  intention 
to  keep  that  promise. 

Mr.  President,  almo.st  every  American 
official  involved  with  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  has  taken  great  pains 
to  clarify  the  aims  of  the  United  States 
in  southeast  Asia.  Time  after  time, 
members  of  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Administrations  have  explained 
to  the  American  people  just  what  it  is 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

In  a  June  1.  1956,  speech  to  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  Vietnam,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Stat«  for  Far  Eastern  AJf.airs  Walter 
Robertson  outlined  out  goals  in  Vietnam 
as  follows; 

To  support  a  friendly,  non-Comfnunlst 
government  In  Vietnam  and  to  help  it  di- 
minish and  eventually  eradicate  Communist 
subversion  and  Influence. 

To  help  the  Goverrunent  of  Vietnam  estab- 
lish the  forces  necessary  for  internal 
security. 

To  encourage  support  for  Free  Vietnam 
by  the  non-Communist  world. 

To  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction of  a  country  and  people  ravaged 
by  8  ruinous  years  of  civil  and  international 
war. 

The  roots  of  the  conflict  in  southeast 
Asia  extend  back  to  the  close  of  World 
War  n  and  the  emergence  of  a  strong 
sense  of  nationalism  and  anti-colonial- 
ism in  nearly  everj'  underdeveloped 
reeion  of  the  earth.  Thi.'=  surge  of 
nationalism  eventually  swept  France 
from  her  historic  control  of  Indochina 
and  led  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1954.  which  divided  Vietnam  into  two 
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distinct  nations.  Article  21  of  the 
Agreement  on  Vietnam  states  that  each 
party.  North  and  South  Vietnam,  sliall 
respect  the  terrltorj-  of  the  other  and 
shall  conimit  no  act  and  undertake  no 
operation  against  the  other  party. 

This  provision  has  been  violated  by 
the  Communists  in  HanoL 

Since  1959  North  Vietnam  has  been  on 
the  march.  Unable  to  undermine  and 
topple  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  subversion,  the  Communists 
have  embarked  on  a  course  of  open  ag- 
gression.   They  have  infiltrated  lens  of 
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No  one  can  accurately  predict  whi>n 
The  Communists  in  Hanoi  would  have     our  soundly  balanced  strategy  of  air  and 
us  believe  Secretary  Rusk's  words  are     ground  military  activity,  logistical  sun- 


untrue,  and  that  the  conflict  In  South 
Vietnam  is  nothing  more  than  a  civil  war 
between  factions  of  South  Vietnamese. 
Regrettably,  many  of  the  domestic  op- 
ponents of  President  Johnson's  Asian 
policies  have  echoed  tJiis  contention  and 
have  accused  us  of  meddling  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  another  country. 
.  ^       ,  ,  The  charge  that  what  Is  taking  place 

thousands  of  guerrillas  and  vast  stores     in  South  Vietnam  is  a  civil  war,  however,    from  the  flat  demand  that  Us' Ampd 
01  weapons  mto  South  Vietnam.    They    is  not  substanUated  by  the  available  In-     Forces  get  out  of  South  Vietnam   and 

formation.    The  Government  In  Saigon     


port,  and  political  flexibility  will  yield 
concrete  results,  but  yield  them  it  win 

While  no  one  can  contend  that  the 
road  ahead  In  Vietnam  is  short  or  easy 
or  that  great  dangers  do  not  exist,  the 
possibility  of  an  eventual  settlement 
seems  nearer. 

The  propaganda  of  Hanoi  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  has  moved  awav 


have  sent  several  identified  regiments  of 
the  regular  army  of  North  Vietnam  into 
the  South.  They  have  stepped  up  their 
campaigns  of  terror  and  subversion. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
resisted  every  attack  bravely  and  with 
all  the  resources  at  their  command. 
Tliey  have  made  great  sacrifices  in  the 
defense  of  their  Liberty. 

But,  Mr.  President,  these  people  in  a 
land  10,000  miles  from  our  shores  can- 
not stand  alone.  They  face  a  strong 
and  determined  enemy  who  is  supported 
by  Communist  China  and  other  Commu- 
nist nations.  They  were  forced  to  seek 
help  from  the  free  world,  and  that  help 
was  extended  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  has  been  continued  by  each  of  his 
successors. 

This  aid  has  become  the  cornerstone 
of  free  world  support  for  Vietnam.  As 
the  major  free  world  power  this  is  a  re- 
sponsibility our  Nation  must  not  and 
cannot  shirk.  The  history  of  America 
itself  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream 
against  odds  which  at  times  seemed 
overwhelming.  In  the  face  of  that  his- 
tory, we  cannot  abandon  any  free  nation 
which  seeks  similar  goals.  Following 
our  lead.  36  other  free  world  nations  are 
already  contributing  military  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  or 
are  pledged  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
Even  while  the  forces  of  freedom  have 
been  increasing  military  efforts  to 
counter  the  growing  Communist  aggres- 
sion, we  have  continued  our  work  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields.  And.  most 
important  of  all,  we  have  again  and 
again  stated  our  willingness  to  enter  in- 
to discussions  or  negotiations  leading  to 
peace  and  stability  in  Vietnam. 

In  his  famous  Johns  Hopkuis  speech 
on  April  7.  of  this  year.  President  John- 
son stated  our  readiness  to  engage  in 
unconditional  discussions  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  North  Vietnam  and  other 
countries  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an 
honorable  settlement.  He  reaffirmed, 
however,  that  until  such  an  agreement 
is  reached.  "We  will  use  our  p>ower  with 
restraint  and  with  all  the  wisdom  that 
we  can  command.  But  we  wlU  use  it." 
Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  stated  the  essence  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese ls.sue  as  clearly  as  I  have  heard  it  in 
his  press  conference  of  November  17, 
1961.   At  that  time,  he  said: 

The  determined  and  ruttiless  campaign  of 
propaganda,  inflltration.  and  subversion  by 
the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vletnsun  to 
destroy  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  sub- 
Jugate  Its  people  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
The  Independence  and  territorial  Integrity 
of  that  free  country  Is  of  nujor  and  serious 


and  our  Government  are  in  possession  of 
a  large  mass  of  evidence  from  many 
sources  which  plainly  indicates  that 
North  Vietnam  is  directing  the  war  from 
Hanoi.  Its  commands  are  channeled 
through  its  military  and  political  cadres 
in  South  Vietnam.  Most  of  the  %veapons 
used  by  the  Vietcong  have  tieen  supplied 
by  the  North. 

The  so-called  national  liberation  front 
Is  a  child  of  Hanoi.  Its  member  orga- 
nizations are  mostly  shadows  without 
substance.  Its  leaders  are  without  polit- 
ical stature,  and  most  of  them  are  un- 
known In  the  South.  Dr.  Robert 
Scalapino  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  long  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  southeast  Asia,  said  In  May  of 
this  year  that — 

The  real  leaders  of  the  Vietcong  are.  and 
always  have  been  •  •  •  members  of  the 
Communist  Party — and  that  party  has  Hanoi 
as  its  headquarters  now  as  in  the  past. 

The  South  Vietnamese  people,  who 
have  had  long  and  bitter  experience  with 
the  Communists,  know  these  facts.  But 
few  foreigners  do.  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage Hanoi  and  Peiping  have  been 
exploiting  to  the  utmost  in  their  political 
and  propaganda  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  critics  of  our  actions 
in  Vietnam  have  raised  one  point  that 
is  the  legitimate  concern  of  every  respon- 
sible American.  It  Is  the  question  of 
whether  a  war  being  waged  In  a  tiny, 
far-off  countiT  will  expand  into  a  con- 
flagration that  will  sweep  the  earth.  For 
wlTlle  the  course  of  our  involvement  in 
southeast  Asia  has  remained  constant, 
its  scale  has  become  greatly  enlarged 
as  we  have  moved  to  meet  the  increase 
of  Commilnist  activity.  Early  this  year, 
for  instance,  the  administration  began 
a  carefully  controlled  series  of  bombing 
raids  on  targets  of  military  value  In 
North  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  de 


now  we  are  hearing  carefully  worded 
suggestions  that  a  token  force  of  Ameri- 
can troops  might  remain  in  South  Viet- 
nam while  discussions  were  undertaken 
The  Communists  still  insist  on  the  fic- 
tion, however,  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  must  represent  South  Viet- 
nam in  any  peace  talks,  which  is  com- 
parable to  insisting  that  the  American 
Communist  Party  represent  the  United 
States  in  some  hypothetical  negotiation 
with  Communist  nations. 

Meanwhile,  the  monsoon  season  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  Vietcong  and  their  North  Vietnamese 
masters  are  no  nearer  to  victory  than 
when  their  latest  offensive  began  in  late 
May.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  teetii 
of  the  Communists  have  been  pulled,  but 
American-led  forces  have  dealt  them 
some  serious  blows  in  recent  weeks.  We 
have  bombed  within  17  miles  of  the  Red 
Chinese  border.  In  addition  we  have 
demonstrated  very  forcibly  to  Hanoi  that 
we  can  wipe  out  their  rail  and  supply 
lines  with  ease. 

The  latest  news  reports  filed  from 
Saigon  indicate  that,  as  their  fru.stra- 
tlons  on  the  battlefield  mount,  the  Viet- 
cong are  turning  more  and  more  to  metli- 
ods  of  brutal  terrorism  In  their  drive  for 
conquest. 

Mr.  President,  the  possibility  of  direct 
Chinese  intervention  In  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam  Is  another  question  which  has 
been  raised  as  a  result  of  our  stepped-up 
military  support  for  Saigon. 

Both  former  Ambassador  Taylor  and 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  believe  that  sucii 
action  by  Communist  Cliina  is  unlikel.v 
as  long  as  that  nation  Is  not  attacked 
Many  others  agree. 

For.  no  matter  how  belligerent  the  tone 
of  the  Chinese,  they  are  ifully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  would  not  enter  a  con- 
test with  the  United  States  In  southeast 
Asia  on  terms  to  their  advantage.    The 


clared  that  we  do  not  seek  to  destroy     Red  Chinese  know  we  are  fully  prepared 
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Cities  or  the  civilian  population  of  the 
North. 

What  we  do  expect  to  accomplish 
through  these  air  attacks  was  set  forth 
by  Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor,  our 
former  Ambassador  in  Saigon,  in  an 
August  16  television  interview.  He  made 
three  major  points: 

First.  To  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  the  sense  of  being  able  to  strike 
back  for  the  first  time  against  the  source 
of  all  their  evils.  North  Vietnam. 

Second.  To  reduce  infiltration. 

Third.  To  remind  the  Communists  in 
Hanoi  that  unless  they  cease  their  ag- 


militarlly;  that  they  would  have  to  flplit 
in  an  area  exposed  to  effective  U.S.  alr- 
power:  and  that  there  is  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility that  Soviet  Russia  would  remain 
neutral  In  such  a  struggle. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  neither  the 
Chinese  nor  the  North  Vietnamese  want 
to  completely  puncture  the  myth— al- 
ready full  of  obvious  holes — that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  a  civil  war,  a  war,  to  use 
the  Communist  term,  of  national  libera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  easy 
way  out  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
There  are  no  cheap  or  quick  solutions  to 
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a  problem  that  has  been  with  us  for  H 
years  and  that  has  occupied  the  energies 
of  3  Presidents. 

But.  I  am  confident  that  our  polities 
which  have  been  so  carefully  worked  out 
and  tested  in  the  crucible  of  war  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and,  in  the  long 
run.  will  prove  successful. 

The  American  people,  all  people,  want 
peace  but  not  at  the  price  of  surrender  to 
assression.  We  have  learned  from  hard 
and  costly  experience  that  peace  with- 
out honor,  peace  without  proper  safe- 
guards, peace  "at  any  price,"  is  merely 
the  prelude  to  mounting  aggression  and 
bloody,  costly  war. 

In  his  July  28  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said : 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  fulfill  one  of  the 
moit  solemn  pledges  of  the  American  Nation. 
Tliree  Presidents — President  Elsenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and  your  present  Presi- 
dent— over  11  years  have  oommltted  them- 
selves and  have  promised  to  help  defend  this 
small  and  valiant  Nation. 

Strengthened  by  that  purpose,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  have  fought  for  many  long 
years.  Tliousands  of  them  have  died.  Thou- 
sands more  have  l>een  crippled  and  scarred 
by  war.  We  Just  cannot  now  dishonor  our 
word,  or  abandon  our  commitment,  or  leave 
those  who  believed  us  and  who  trusted  us 
to  the  terror  and  repression  and  murder  that 
would  follow. 

Tills,  then,  my  fellow  Americans,  is  why  we 
are  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  do  no  less 
than  the  President  has  pledged  we 
will  do. 
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WHEAT  SHIPMENTS  TO  RUSSIA  IN 
U.S.  SHIPS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Executive  order  providing 
that  50  percent  of  all  wheat  shipped  to 
Russia  and  Russian-bloc  countries  must 
be  carried  in  U.S.  bottoms  represents  a 
serious  problem  to  the  wheat  industry 
of  this  Nation.  No  such  provision  ap- 
plies to  any  other  farm  commodity  or 
even  industrial  goods  except  for  those 
that  are  declared  strategic  war  mate- 
rials. 

Prom  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  the  U.S. 
wheat  producers  have  had  to  depend  on 
foreign  markets  for  a  large  part  of  its 
production  and  currently  far  more  than 
50  percent.  Even  with  greatly  curtailed 
acreage  tlirough  Government  programs 
we  still  have  a  sizable  surplus  of  wheat. 
Tliis  means  that  there  is  no  other  way 
for  wheat  fanners  to  survive  without  a 
farm  price  support  program. 

There  would  be  little  need  of  any  price 
support  program  for  wheat  if  we  were 
not  blocked  out  of  the  big  dollar  mar- 
kets of  the  world  as  is  now  the  case.  The 
Fargo  Forum  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  under 
date  of  September  10,  1965,  has  a  very 
appropriate  editorial  dealing  with  this 
subject  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
and  also  a  column  by  Richard  Wilson 
appearing  in  the  Wednesday,  September 
8,  1965.  issue  of  the  Evening  Star  en- 
titled "Union  Snaffles  Wheat-Sale 
Hopes."  Both  of  these  in  a  very  factual 
way  set  forth  the  problem  all  this  pre- 
sents, not  only  to  the  wheat  industry, 
but  to  the  entire  Nation. 


There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recoud,  as  follows: 
IProm  the  Fargo  (N.  Daki  Poriun.  Sept.  10. 
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Maritime     Unions     Prevent     U.S.     Wheat 

Fahmers  From  Selling  on  World  Market 

Once  again  the  American  maritime  unions, 
notably  leftwing  in  their  thinking,  and  the 
ultraconservatlve  wing  of  American  political 
thought  are  working  together  to  deprive  the 
U.S.  wheat  fanner  of  a  chance  to  sell  his 
product  on  the  world  market. 

They  are  adamant  against  letting  Ameri- 
can grain  Interests  sell  wheat  to  tlie  East 
European  nations.  Including  Russia,  unless 
50  percent  of  the  exports  are  shipped  In 
American-flag  vessels.   . 

Cargo  rates  in  American-flag  vessels  are 
higher  than  rates  ollerod  by  foreign  vessels, 
and  this  requirement  has  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  American  wheat  by  at  least 
10  to  15  cents  a  bushel.  So  Bussla  and  its 
allies  buy  wheat  from  Canada  for  gold. 
Canadian  farmers  are  being  urged  to  raise 
all  the  wheat  they  can,  while  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress debates  a  farm  hill  that  Is  intended  to 
continue  controls  over  American  wheat  pro- 
duction In  an  effort  to  keep  our  surplus  pro- 
duction from  overflowing  our  storage  bins. 

Even  If  President  Johnson  or  the  Congress 
lifted  the  requirement  for  shipping  half  the 
wheat  sold  to  Eastern  Europe  in  American- 
flag  vessels,  there  Is  considerable  doubt  that 
U.S.  maritime  workers  would  load  the  wheat. 

Victor  Rlesel.  a  labor  news  reporter-col- 
umnist, recently  Interviewed  Teddy  Gleason. 
leader  of  60.000  longshoremen.  Gleason  said 
It  would  take  the  U.S.  Marines  to  get  grain 
loaded  onto  any  ship.  American  or  foreign,  in 
any  U.S.  port  if  US.  shippers  did  not  get 
half  the  business. 

Rlesel  added:  "And  unless  Oleason's  fol- 
lowers load  that  grain.  It  won't  get  Into  the 
cargo  holds.  If  the  marines  handle  It.  the 
American  ships  won't  sail  because  their 
crews  belong  to  Paul  Hall's  militant  Sea- 
farers, or  the  National  Maritime  Union.  If 
the  Government  mans  the  ships,  the  marine 
engineers  will  strike  again." 

So  labor  won't  let  the  American  farmer 
enter  the  world  wheat  market  without  put- 
ting out  Its  fist  first  and  demanding  a  cut. 
And  tlie  same  laljor  organizations — through 
their  Congressman — ore  the  flrst  to  complain 
about  the  high  cost  of  farm  subsidies  which 
are  Intended  only  to  give  the  fanner  a  fair 
return  for  his  product. 

The  maritime  blockade  against  the  former 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Great  Lakes  seaway 
which  gave  the  Great  Plains  farmer  an  outlet 
to  the  world  markets. 

(Prom  the  Washington.  DC,  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  8,    1965) 

Union    SNArrLES    Wheat-Sate    Hopes 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

A  labor  umon  is  successfully  thwarting 
a  major  foreign  policy  thrust  'of  the  U.S. 
Government.  This  ludicrous  situation  Il- 
lustrates to  what  lengths  labor  union  tyran- 
ny can  be  carried. 

But  the  fault  lies  not  alone  with  the 
union:  it  also  reste  on  an  administration  In 
Washington  that  wiu  permit  itself  to  be 
so  intimidated. 

The  union  Involved  Is  the  militant  left- 
wing  Maritime  Union,  backed  up  by  George 
Meany,  president  of  AFL-CIO.  The  Issue  Is 
sales  of  American  surplus  wheat  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  far  more  is  Involved  than 
merely  tinloadtng  American  farm  surpluses. 

Communism's  great  failure  is  Its  inabUlty 
everywhere.  In  China  and  Cuba  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  organize  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  feed  properly  an  industrialized 
society.  It  Is  a  glaring  falliue  of  State  so- 
cialism known  to  all  the  Important  people 
of  the  world  and  thus  Is  a  continuous  ques- 


tion mark  behind  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Communist  system.  Moreover  the  problem 
of  agricultural  production  is  the  chief  prob- 
lem of  every  emerging  nation  of  the  world. 
from  Vietnam  to  Tanzania. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  undergoing  the  hu- 
miliating experience  of  scrambling  in  the 
world  market  for  wheat  to  feed  the  industrial 
sector  ol  licr  .society  because  her  farm  tech- 
nology 16  hopelessly  fouled  up  under  Soclallft 
direction  and  cannot  stand  the  slightest  ad- 
versity in  crop-growing  weather. 

Imagine  the  great  planners  of  the  abun- 
dant society  In  Moscow,  that  society  that 
would  leave  the  United  States  far  behind  m 
material  progress,  liavlng  lo  go  hat-In-hand 
to  Ottaw-a  and  Canberra  seeking  enoucL 
wheat  to  avoid  bread  riots  in  Sverdlovsk 

But  the  Moscow  bargainers  will  accept  only 
so  much  humiliation,  and  They  balk  at  buy- 
ing American  wheat  that  they  can't  bring  Into 
their  own  ports  In  shipping  of  their  own 
choosing  This  Is  the  point  at  which  tlie 
Maritime  Union  has  thwarted  a  U.S.  policy 
of  getting  rid  of  -American  surplus  wheat 
while  at  the  same  time  focusing  a  glaring 
light  on  the  failure  of  Socialist  planning 

The  union  forced  President  Kennedy  to 
Impose  the  requirement  that  50  percent  of 
any  wheat  sold  to  the  Russians  must  be 
transiJorted  In  American  vessels  so  as  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  American  seamen,  the 
highest  paid  In  the  world. 

Since  American  shipping  costs  are  about 
40-percent  higher  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  requirement  has  a  very  discourag- 
ing effect  on  Russian  purchases.  Russians 
get  their  wheat  elsewhere  when  they  can, 
from  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia,  nnd 
France. 

In  practice,  all  that  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement has  done  Is  discourage  any  ship- 
ments of  American  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  reduces  maritime  employ- 
ment rather  than  increases  It.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  many  millions  of  bushels 
of  American  wheat  is  lost,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  is  Httle  the  worse  for  it. 

Behind  the  scenes.  Vice  President  HrsERT 
H.  Ht:^tPHREY  has  been  urging  President 
Johnson  to  lift  the  50-percent  requirement. 
HuMFHEET  is  reflecting  the  desires  of  the 
gram  trade  and  gram  farmers  in  his  home 
State  of  Minnesota.  It  Is  ironic  that  con- 
gressional and  public  support  has  swung  in 
favor  of  the  practicalities  of  trading  with 
the  Russians,  but  that  the  rlghtwlng  po- 
litical organizations  and  the  leftwing  Mari- 
time Union  Join  in  blocking  it. 

Meany's  opposition  is  notable  only  for  its 
adamancy.  He  seems  wholly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  adviser.  Jay  Lovestone.  a  re- 
canted US.  Communist  Party  ofBclal.  who 
has  reacted  so  strongly  against  his  former 
associations  that  he  wants  no  truck  with 
the  Communist  world  at  all. 

Johnson  has  hung  back,  apparently  fear- 
ing that  if  he  lifts  the  ,'>0-percent  require- 
ment dock  workers  will  refuse  to  load  the 
ships,  as  they  did  in  1964.  To  enforce  his 
policy  he  might  have  to  call  out  Federal 
troops.  That  would  be  a  politically  exploit- 
able contradiction:  Paratroopers  loading 
wheat  for  the  Russians  while  the  Air  Force 
bombs  Russian-manned  missile  sites  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Informed  ofBclals  here  are  forecasting  that 
in  6  months  or  so  the  conditions  may  have 
been  created  for  brealdng  the  Marttlme 
Union  tyrrinnv.     \^'hv  not  now'' 


DEATH  OF  DR.  MORTIMER  TAUBE 
Mr.  T\'DINGS.  Mr.  President .  one  of 
the  most  beloved  citizens  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md..  passed  away  last  week. 
Dr.  Mortimer  Taube  was  an  outstand- 
ing civic  leader,  a  remarkable  business- 
man and  an  extraordinarily  learned  and 
sensitive  human  being. 
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Long  active  In  civic  affairs.  Dr.  Taube 
served  during  the  past  2  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  United  Givers  Fund  for 
Montgomery  County. 

A  specialist  in  the  field  of  informa- 
tion theory.  Dr.  Taube  had  organized 
Documentation.  Inc..  in  1951  with  thiee 
employees.  The  firm  now  employs  more 
than  700  persons  and  is  the  world's  larg- 
est aerospace  Information  center,  run- 
ning the  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation service  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Although  his  firm  worked  chiefly  with 
computer-stored  Information,  Dr.  Taube 
vigorously  opposed  the  overcomputorl- 
zation  of  modern  life.  His  book,  "Com- 
puters and  Commonsense."  published  In 
1961,  emphasized  his  admonition  that 
computers  cannot  think. 

A  philosopher  by  training.  Dr.  Taube 
studied  at  Harvard  during  the  1930's 
under  Alfred  North  Whitehead.  He 
received  a  doctorate  in  philosophy  in 
1935  from  the  University  of  California. 

Last  year,  he  served  as  an  adjunct 
professor  at  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Library  Science,  flying  to  New 
York  once  a  week  to  teach  a  course  on 
modem  methods  of  information  gather- 
ing. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  work- 
ing on  a  book  to  be  called  "Philosophy 
for  Philistines." 

Dr.  Taube's  death,  at  age  55,  came  as 
a  deep  shock  to  me  and  to  all  who  knew 
and  loved  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Montgomery  County 
Sentinel  of  September  9  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  belnit  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Montgomery    County    Sentinel, 
Sept.  9,  19651 

Da     MORTIMES    TaDBE 

Dr.  Mortimer  Taube  Is  dead  and  his  pass- 
ing Is  a  grievous  loss  to  tlie  Montgomery 
County  community. 

A  man  of  many  interests— he  was  a  phlios- 
oplier,  astute  businessman,  sportsman,  scien- 
tist, avithor.  teacher,  music  lover,  art  col- 
lector— he  had  a  One  mind  and  boundless 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Like  many  men  of 
notable  achievement.  he  needed — or 
wanted — little  sleep.  Like  Robert  Frost  he 
felt  he  had  many  miles  to  travel  before  he 
slept.  And  promises  to  keep.  His  prema- 
ture death  at  the  age  or  only  55  Is  tragic 
Indeed. 

T>*pical  of  men  of  his  caliber  he  was  genu- 
inely concerned  about  his  community.  And 
typical  of  the  man  he  dldnt  scatter  his  shots. 
The  single  Institution  that  performs  best  for 
the  community's  less  fortunate  Is  United 
Givers  Fund,  raising  huge  sums  of  money 
for  social  welfare  agencies  that  relieve  enor- 
mojs  distress  and  soften  tragedy.  Dr.  Taube 
served  as  chairman  of  last  year's  UOP  drive 
in  the  county  and  when  he  died  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  this  year's  drive 
and  was.  despite  the  heavy  demands  on  his 
time,  already  throwing  himself  Into  this 
most  worthwhile  community  endeavor. 

Four  days  before  his  deatii  he  sent  a  letter 
to  all  leading  business  Arms  In  Montgomer\* 
County  announcing  a  meeting  In  his  ofHce  at 
which  he  wanted  to  dlscu."i.s  "how  best  we 
can  Jointly  assume  the  responsibility  which 
faces  us." 

We  can  tWnk  of  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  his  memory  than  for  the  community  to 


give  to   this  years  UGF  fund  drive  in   his 
name.     He  would  be  pleased. 

There  are  too  few  Dr.  Mortimer  Taubes  in 
the  world  and  their  departure  creates  a  great 
void.  The  sympathies  of  the  entire  Mont- 
gomery County  community  go  out  to  lUs 
family.     It  Is  our  loss.  too. 


JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION  SUP- 
PORTED SUBSTANTIALLY  ON 
VIETNAM  POUCIES  AND  TACTICS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
gratifying  to  read  newspaper  accounts 
of  Louis  Hanis  polls,  as  published  Sun- 
day and  today  in  the  Washington  Post, 
under  the  encouraging  headlines,  "Sup- 
port Solidifying  for  Johnson  Course  in 
Vietnam  Crisis,"  and  "Administration 
Backed  on  Tactics  in  Vietnam." 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  continue  to  support  his  Viet- 
nam policies.  As  I  stated  In  a  speech  at 
Ramage,  W.  Va.,  at  a  large  family  re- 
union event  on  August  22,  1965,  an  action 
such  as  that  in  which  America  is  in- 
volved in  Vietnam  is  not  acclaimed  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  popularity.  Who 
would  expect  such  circumstances  to  be 
popular?  But  the  consensus  of  suppoi-t 
for  efforts  there  is  overwhelming.  Wide- 
spread knowledge  exists  in  our  country 
that  It  is  necessai-y  for  the  United  States 
and  other  anti-Communist  nations  to 
draw  the  line  there  against  Communistic 
aggression,  expansion,  and  infiltration. 
We  must  blunt  the  Communist  drive  in 
Vietnam  and  convince  the  Reds  tliat  they 
should  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement. 

In  comments  on  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  I  also  declared,  and  I  reem- 
phasize  today,  that  we  are  not  going  it 
alone  in  Vietnam,  as  some  citizens  would 
have  other  citizens  believe.  And  we  are 
not  prosecuting  an  aggrandizing  offen- 
sive against  a  small  country.  We  are  in 
a  complex  effort — even  more  so  than  In 
Korea.  But  that  root  fact  is  that  we  are 
assisting  South  Vietnam,  with  more  than 
three  dozen  other  allied  countries,  in  an 
effort  to  contain  commuriism  in  south- 
east Asia  and  thereby  stabilize  the  tenu- 
ous peace. 

Although  we  are  In  a  form  of  war  on 
a  small  front  in  a  faraway  land  on  a 
limited  basis,  we  continue  as  a  Nation  to 
experience  a  relatively  peaceful  life  in- 
stead of  the  dLsaster  of  a  major  holocaust 
and  instead  of  rapid  Communistic  ex- 
pansion. 

The  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
peace,  even  in  the  relative  sense,  and 
from  prosperity  at  home  in  the  factual 
sense,  will  not  be  ours  for  long,  however, 
unless  we  continue  with  vigor  to  prose- 
cute our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

I  repeat:  We  do  have  allies  there — 
more  than  36  of  them— in  addition  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  Their  num- 
bers and  contributions  to  the  fight 
against  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  will  grow  until  the 
Reds  are  convinced  they  cannot  conquer 
or  take  over  in  that  distant  but  vital  area. 
They  must  be  convinced  that  peace  is 
the  only  real  solution. 

For  us  to  abandon  the  effort  and  pull 
out.  as  some  citizens  counsel,  would  be  an 
invitation  to  the  communistic  hordes  to 


swarm  over  all  of  southeast  Asia— and 
then  over  all  of  Asia— and  to  break  loose 
aggressively  and  insidiously  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Where  can  we 
draw  the  line  against  the  Coimnunists 
better  than  in  Vietnam'/ 

We  must  and  we  will  hold  on  the  Viet- 
namese hue.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  fac- 
ing peril  and  possibly  wUl  be  forced  to 
fight  a  larger  war  on  a  much  closer  front 
In  strength  we  will  find  peace.  If  we 
weaken,  the  future  of  our  country  will  be 
insecure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ar- 
ticles from  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day, September  12,  1965.  "The  Harris 
Survey— Support  Solidifying  for  John- 
son Course  in  Vietnam  Crisis."  and  Mon- 
day, September  13,  1965,  "The  Harris 
Survey — Administration  Backed  on  Tac- 
tics in  Vietnam."  and  I  ask  unammous 
consent,  also,  to  have  printed  in  Uie  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  address  I  delivered  in 
Parkersburg.  W.  Va.,  August  7.  1965,  on 
the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  'WaslUngton  Post,  Sept.  12.  1966| 
The  Hahsis  Scrvzt — SrppoET  SoLiBiFTon: 

loR  Johnson  Course  in  Vietnam  Ckisis 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

President  Johnson  today  has  more  solid 
sup.Dort  for  his  policies  In  Vietnam— 06  per- 
cent of  the  public — than  at  any  other  time 
since  the  fighting  began  to  escalate  In  Feb- 
ruary. Opposition  to  U.S.  involvement  In 
the  war  appears  to  be  fading,  while  public 
opinion  betUnd  a  firm  mUitary  posture  Is 
very  substantial. 

The  American  people  apparently  have 
pa.5sed  an  Important  tlursbold  In  their 
thinking  about  Vietnam.  Only  a  rel itivel. 
small  minority  any  longer  expect  a  quick  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  More  than  twice  as 
many.  In  fact  a  majority  of  the  public,  believe 
that  the  Vietnam  fighting  will  go  on  for  sev- 
eral  years. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  as  concern  over  tlio 
war  In  Asia  has  mounted — 73  percent  s^y 
they  think  about  It  often  and  61  percent  tec! 
personally  affected  by  It— most  Americans 
have  concluded  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  rtrm  in  Vietnam  would  lead 
to  even  deeper  trouble  for  the  free  world 
later  on. 

On  five  occasions  this  year,  the  Harris  Sur- 
vey has  asked  cross  sections  of  the  public: 

"How  would  you  rate  the  Job  President 
Johnson  has  heen  doing  in  handling  the  war 
In  Vietnam— excellent,  pretty  good,  only 
fair,  or  poor?" 

L£.J.  handling  of  war 
(In  percent] 
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Prom  the  essentially  negative  feelings  of 
last  January,  public  opinion  has  shifted 
sharply.  Furthermore,  there  Is  a  growing 
firmness  about  the  course  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  see  followed  In  Vietnam.  The 
public  was  asked  In  May,  Jtily,  and  again  In 
this  latest  survey: 

"What  course  do  you  feel  the  United  States 
should  follow  in  the  Vietnam  fighting — carry 


September  13,  1965 

the  ground  fighting  to  North  Vietnam,  at  the 
rtsk  of  bringing  Red  China  Into  the  war.  ne- 
jotlate  a  settlement,  or  hold  the  line  to  keep 
\^e  Communists  from  taking  over  South 
Vietnam?" 
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In  order  to  test  Just  how  solidly  people  are 
willing  to  hold  to  their  positions  about  the 
Vietnam  war,  a  series  of  statements  was  pre- 
sented to  people  who  professed  to  hold  each 
point  of  view  After  each  statement  was 
read,  each  person  was  then  asked  If  he  would 
sUU  agree  with  his  stated  position.  The  re- 
sults are  particularly  revealing. 

.All  of  the  25  percent  of  the  public  who 
want  to  carry  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  are 
willing  to  see  this  done  even  If  it  means  the 
Government  would  have  to  relmpose  the 
tales  that  were  reduced  last  year.  Ninety- 
ave  percent  of  this  group  feel  the  war  should 
be  carried  to  the  North  even  if  It  means  that 
the  United  States  would  become  Involved  In 
an  .islan  land  war  with  caau:<ltie3  as  great 
38  In  Korea  or  if  It  means  that  Russia  and 
China  Join  forces  with  North  Vietnam. 
Ninety-two  percent  of  this  group  favor 
currying  the  war  to  the  North  even  If  it 
means  we  would  ultimately  have  to  use  atom 
bombs  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

The  bulk  of  Americans — the  49  percent 
who  want  to  hold  the  line  In  South  Vlct- 
iiom— feel  almost  as  strongly  about  tliat 
view.  Ninety-five  percent  of  them  say  they 
are  willing  to  give  up  last  year's  tax  cut  to 
jnatwtoln  that  position.  Seventy-tliree  per- 
(cent  say  they  are  for  holding  the  line  even  If 
H. means  a  land  war  as  In  Korea.  Sixty-nine 
perTeht  say  they  are  tor  holding  the  line  even 
It  It  means  Russia  and  China  Join  with 
North  Vietnam.  And  58  percent  are  for 
slaying  in  South  Vietnam  even  if  It  means 
tbe  eventual  use  of  atom  bombs  against 
China. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  25  percent  of  the 
public  who  want  to  end  the  fighting  In  Vlet- 
11,-im  with  the  best  settlement  we  can  get  is 
far  less  solid  In  its  views.  Seventy  percent 
of  these  people  say  they  would  change  their 
aiinds  about  our  course  in  Vietnam  If  it 
means  that  Communists  would  use  Blmllar 
uctlcs  on  other  continents.  Almost  two- 
thirds  say  they  would  change  their  minds  If 
negotiating  our  way  out  of  Vietnam  means 
•.hat  the  Communists  would  take  over  all  of 
Knitheast  Asia  or  that  Americans  would  be 
ashtlng  against  Communist  wars  of  llbera- 
iion  in  other  places  in  the  next  15  years. 

Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  some  of  the  possible 
lonsequences  of  pulling  out  of  Vietnam  now 
ure  unacceptable  even  to  those  who  believe 
President  Johnson  Is  pursuing  the  »Tong 
policy  there. 

In  fact,  when  public  opinion  about  Viet- 
nam Is  assessed  in  the  light  of  these  probes, 
it  Is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  American 
people  are  nearly  70-30  behind  the  proposl^ 
tlon  that  Vietnam  should  be  the  ground  op 
ihlch  the  United  States  should  take  Its 
stand  against  communism  In  Asia. 

There  Is  little  doubt  now  that  most  Ameri- 
cans appear  ready  for  a  long  haul  In  Vietnam, 
as  distasteful  as  the  sacrifice  and  suffering 
mittht  be.  This  was  evident  In  the  replies 
to  another  question : 

"Do  you  feel  tbe  war  In  Vietnam  will  now 
last  several  years,  or  do  you  feel  It  is  likely 
to  be  settled  soon?" 

Percent 

Several  years . 64 

Settled  soon , 24 

Not  sure t 23 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept,  13,  1966] 

The  HAiiats  Strever — Acministsation  Backed 

ON  Tactics  in  Vietnam 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

As  reported  yesterday,  the  American  pub- 
lic Is  now  solidly  behind  tbe  present  U.S. 
policy  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover  In  South  Vietnam.  On 
most  questions  of  specific  military  and  polit- 
ical tactics  In  the  w,\r  there,  people  In  this 
country  also  tend  to  back  the  decisions  made 
in  Wastaington. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  excep- 
tions. By  a  3-to-a  margin,  the  public  would 
like  to  see  the  United  Nations  take  over  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  as  it  did  in  Korea 
in  the  early  1950"s.  And  by  a  5-to-4  margin. 
the  public  favors  imposing  a  naval  and  air 
blockade  on  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  not  used 
a  blockade,  and  the  United  Nations  Is  not 
involved  in  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

On  other  Important  tactical  points,  how- 
ever, key  decisions  made  by  Washington  re- 
ceive strong  support.  For  example  2  out  of 
every  3  Americans  who  have  an  cpinlon  on 
the  issue  oppose  bombing  Hanoi,  the  capital 
of  North  Vietnam,  despite  come  demands  In 
this  country  that  such  attacl^s  be  carried 
out.  By  5  to  1.  the  public  also  supports  the 
refusal  of  the  admlntstratlon  to  use  tactical 
atomic  ground  weapons  or  to  bomb  the  main- 
land of  China.  And  the  SI  billion  economic 
assistance  program  Mr.  Johnson  pledged  for 
all  of  southeast  Asia  if  the  war  in  Vietnam 
were  to  end  meets  with  Ijetter  than  2-to-l 
public  acceptance  among  a  cross  section  of 
the  adult  public. 

KEY  vnrrNAM  policies 
"I  want  to  read  off  to  you  a  numt>er  of 
positions  the  Johnson  administration  has 
token  on  Vietnam.  For  each.  1  wish  ycu 
would  tell  me  if  you  think  the  administra- 
tion Is  more  right  or  more  wrong." 

Iln  pereeni) 


Blockading  North   Vietnam   ports 
(In  porcetitj 
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It  Is  stgniacant  that  even  people  who  say 
they  want  to  escalate  the  ground  war  by 
carrying  It  to  North  Vietnam  oppose  the  use 
of  tactical  atomic  weapons  and  the  exten- 
sion of  air  strikes  to  China.  This  group 
would  likewise  favor  the  United  Nations' 
taking  over  tbe  military  direction  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

On  the  question  of  bombing  Hanoi  or  Im- 
posing a  blockade  on  North  Vietnamese  ports, 
there  are  sharp  divisions  according  to  peo- 
ple's general  views  on  overall  strategy. 
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In  tbe  case  of  both  issues,  the  balance  of 
power  Is  clearly  held  by  the  group  who  would 
like  to  hold  the  line  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  hold-the-imers  are  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  Ixjmblng  Hanoi  but  tend  by  a  nar- 
row margin  to  favor  a  blockade. 
.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  peo- 
ple who  voted  for  Barry  Goldwaitr  In  1964 
are  heavily  In  lavor  of  the  blockade.  whUe 
Johnson  voters  are  spilt  down  the  middle. 
Tills,  of  course,  bears  out  a  division  that 
emerged  In  tiie  1964  election  Itself. 

When  asked  11  they  feci  Mr.  Johnson's 
position  on  Vietnam  now  is  more  like  Gold- 
water's  than  It  was  a  year  ago.  or  Is  U  still 
very  different.  Goldwater  backers  by  nearly 
2  to  1  think  the  President  has  come  over  to 
the  former  Republican  Senator's  views.  But 
those  who  voted  for  President  Johnson  last 
year  feel  Just  as  decisively  that  tills  is  not 
the  case. 

Curbing   Communistic   Ekpansiok   and  Ac- 

GBCS5IOH 

(Speech  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of 

West    Virginia,    at    Parkersburg.    W.    Va.. 

August  7, 1965) 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  .American  prop- 
osition of  the  dignity  of  freemen  is  threat- 
ened by  an  implacable,  ruthless  and  re- 
sourceful enemy.  In  48  years.  International 
communism  has  grown  from  a  handful  of 
theorists  and  revolutionaries  to  a  power 
which  now  rigidly  controls  one-third  of 
mankind  and  has  penetrated  in  varying  de- 
grees the  remaining  two-thirds. 

In  southeast  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Africa,  and  In  Latin  America,  communism 
has  made  slgniacant  inroads  in  the  past  30 
years — and  not  by  military  means  alone,  but 
by  exploiting  the  tensions  of  the  newly  Inde- 
pendent societies  and  by  holding  forth  a 
false  but  appealing  vision  of  a  new  life. 

Tills  Is  a  time  for  our  rededlcatlon  to  the 
Ideals  for  which  the  American  struggle  for 
independence  was  fought,  and  for  dedication 
to  the  right  of  all  men  and  women  to  share 
In  tho£e  Ideals. 

Though  we  are  locked  in  a  struggle  for 
which  we  can  see  no  early  end,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  l>e  stampeded  by 
alarmist  cries  of  Impending  doom.  Rather 
let  us  continue  In  patience  and  Intelligent 
determination  to  seek  the  grounds  for  a 
just  and  enduring  peace  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  Indn-ldual  liberty. 

I  believe  It  Is  time  to  ask  a  truly  pertinent 
question,  and  It  Is  this — What  kind  of  a 
world  would  we  now  have  If.  In  the  last  20 
years,  the  several  Communist  aggressions, 
wars  of  Utwration.  and  Involvement  in  tlie 
affairs  of  others  had  not  been  met? 

This  a  fair  inquiry  at  a  time  when  the 
Communists  are  berating  this  country  as 
Imperialistic  and  when  a  number  of  our 
fellow  countrymen — not  excepting  segments 
of  the  press-^eem  to  feel  uneasy  because 
the  United  States  has  acted  forthrightly  In 
a  time  of  international  crisis. 
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In  answering  the  question  each  IndlvldJiil 
must  consider  the  Soviet  record  particularly 
and  the  Communist  record  in  general. 

In  the  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  to  meet  and  counter  sub- 
versions and  aggressions  In  Iran  Greece 
Turkey.  Berlin,  the  Philippines.  Korea.' 
Lebanon.  Cuba,  the  Dominican  RepubUc, 
and  now  In  southeast  Asia. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  scarcely  had  Japan 
surrendered  before  the  Soviets,  hy  infiltra- 
tion and  assistance  to  a  local  Communist 
group,  had  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment In  a  province  of  Iran.  The  United 
States  strongly  protested  and  placed  the 
issue  before  the  newly  created  United  Na- 
tions. Our  country's  position  was  clear.  If 
the  United  Nations  had  been  defled  there 
liSely  would  have  been  direct  United  States 
action.  I  believe.  All  signs  pointed  In  that 
direction,  but  the  Russians  deliberated  and 
then  reluctantly  withdrew  from  that  Com- 
munist excursion  Into  the  Iranl.in  province. 
Had  the  Bed  aggression  not  been  met,  the 
Soviets  soon  would  have  taken  over  all  of 
Iran,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  proper  assumption 
that  within  a  year  thereafter  all  of  the 
rich  Middle  East  would  have  been  occupied 
or  controlled  by  the  Communists. 

It  is  pertinent  to  cite  that  Winston 
Churchill,  in  1947,  said  that  only  U.S.  posses- 
sion of  the  atomic  Ijomb  had  stood  between 
the  Soviets  and  a  takeover  of  Europe. 

Collaterally,  there  were  developed  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  was  enforced  to  save 
Greece  and  Turkey,  even  though  In  Greece 
the  Communists"  forces  reached  the  suburbs 
of  Athens.  Turkey,  In  political  chaos  and 
neiu-  bankruptcy,  was  on  the  verge  of  cap- 
ture by  the  Communists  when  the  United 
States  intervened.  United  Sutes  and  free 
world  actions  In  Greece  and  Turkey  Imme- 
diately following  World  War  U  were  direct 
and  decisive. 

Application  of  the  Marshall  plan  In  an- 
other action  of  the  post-World  War  n  pe- 
riod saved  Italy  and  France  from  chaos  and 
communism. 

Later  came  the  Berlin  blockade  by  the 
Soviets.  This  was  an  attempt  to  drive  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  out  of  Berlin. 
But  the  successfully  accomplished  airlift 
by  the  United  Slates  thwarted  that  Com- 
munist scheme. 

We  recall  that  for  a  number  of  months 
that  city  of  several  million  persons  was  sup- 
plied with  food.  coal,  and  clothing  only  be- 
cause of  the  airlifting  of  those  necessities  on 
an  around-the-clock  basis.  It  was  a  de- 
termined, but  hazardous  mission  on  the  part 
of  our  country,  it  succeeded  without  pro- 
voking hostilities  and  was  a  stabilizer  of  the 
tenuous  peace  experienced  in  the  midst  of 
the  cold  war. 

Then.  too.  at  the  close  of  World  War  11 
there  was  a  large  Communl.=t  force  (the 
Huks)  in  the  Philippines  receiving  Soviet 
assistance.  The  Huks  attempted  to  over- 
thTDw  the  established  government  through 
guerrilla  action.  The  same  pattern  was  at- 
tempted by  the  Communists  In  Malaya. 
And.  of  course,  we  are  aware  that  a  Soviet 
and  Red  Chinese  supported  North  Korean 
army,  violating  agreements,  made  a  surprise 
strike  Into  South  Korea  in  the  spring  of  1950. 
In  the  early  weeks  of  that  Communist  ag- 
gression, the  Invaders  from  Red- held  terri- 
tory nearly  succeeded  In  their  takeover  mis. 
sion.  We  recall  that  this  communistic  ef- 
fort brought  the  United  Nations  Into  action 
on  land.  sea.  and  in  the  air— with  the  United 
States  supplying  the  major  forces,  but  with 
allies  assisting.  Total  casualties  on  the  U.N. 
side  of  that  major  and  catastrophic  armed 
confrontation  with  the  Communists  rejiched 
160.000  before  the  Red  excursion  was  halted. 
It  was  In  the  first  admlnlstmtlon  of  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  that  the  Korean  affair  was 
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arrested,  but  it  was  also  during  the  Elsen- 
hower years  that  this  country  became  In- 
volved in  southeast  Asia,  including  Laos  and 
Vietnam,  After  1954  the  Russians  and  Red 
Chinese  assisted  In  equipping  and  training 
the  Vietcong  Communist  forces  In  Vietnam. 
Now.  12  years  later,  they  continue  to  do  so. 
and  a  treaty  agreement  was  violated  by 
North  Vietnam  and  Russia  In  supporting 
this  guerrilla  force  of  the  Vietcong. 

To  pomt  out  the  wide  dispersion  of  the 
Communist  expansion  activity,  we  recall  also 
that  In  the  Eisenhower  years  It  was  neces- 
sary to  land  troops  from  our  U.S.  forces  In 
Lebanon  to  prevent  a  Conmiunist  coup  m 
that  country  against  a  legitimately  estab- 
lished government. 

It  is  iresh  in  our  memories,  of  course  that 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  Arm  policies 
prevented  the  Soviets  from  arming  Cuba  to 
the  hUt  with  missiles  withm  close  rauge  of 
our  country. 

Quick  action  by  President  Johnson  earlier 
this  year  significantly  prevented  what  could 
have  been  further  take-over  efforts  in  this 
hemisphere  by  the  Communists  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Had  not  the  cited  aggressions  been  met  res- 
olutely by  ail  four  of  our  Presidents  since 
World  War  II,  Uie  position  of  the  Umted 
States  and  the  whole  Western  World  long 
ago  would  have  become  so  unstable  as  to 
hove  brought  freedom  to  the  brink  of  doom 
and  commtmlsm  to  the  fore  as  the  dominant 
«<prld  force. 

Prom  the  initial  event  In  Iran  to  the  pres- 
ent in  southeast  Asia,  the  Soviet  record  In 
the  past  score  of  years  Is  one  of  gross  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  The 
bellicose  Red  Chinese  have  been  participat- 
ing similarly  and  even  more  Insidiously  In  re- 
cent years. 

Notwithstanding  these  citations  from  mod- 
ern history,  we  hear  the  United  States  arro- 
gantly accused  from  Moscow.  Pelplng  Ha- 
vana and  Hanoi  of  having  Imperialistic  de- 
signs and  of  Interference  in  the  affairs  of 
other  peoples. 

It  is  an  even  more  saddening  experience 
to  read  In  segments  of  the  press  and  to  hear 
some  of  our  own  citizens— seemingly  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  the  Commu- 
nists record  of  the  past  2  decades— in  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  and  In  utterances  of 
confusion  concerning  the  policies  of  this 
country  and  Its  leaders  In  time  of  crisis 

I  believe  it  remains  clear  that  the  aim  of 
this  Government  continues  to  be  the  protect- 
ing of  freedom  and  independence  from  Com- 
munist aggression  without  resort  to  general 

Following  President  Johnson's  press  con- 
ference and  address  to  the  Nation  on  the 
Vietnam  crisis  recently,  the  Washington  Post 
commented  editorlaJly: 

"We  do  not  see  how  President  Johnson 
could  have  explained  the  necessity  of  the 
United  States  course  In  Vietnam  more  ef- 
fectively than  he  did  when  he  said: 

"If  we  are  driven  from  the  fields  in  Viet- 
nam, then  no  nation  can  ever  again  have  the 
same  confidence  in  our  promise  of  protec- 
tlon.  In  each  land  the  forces  of  Independ- 
ence would  be  weakened.  An  Asia  so  threat- 
ened by  Communist  domination  would  Im- 
peru  the  security  of  the  United  States  It- 
self  ♦  •  • 

"•We  Just  cannot  now  dishonor  our  word 
or  abandon  our  commitment  or  leave  those 
who  believed  us  and  who  trusted  us  to  the 
terror  and  repression  and  murder  that  would 
follow.  This,  then,  my  fellow  Americans. 
IS  why  we  are  In  the  Vietnam.' 

"The  President's  reference  to  'Asian  com- 
munism' doubtless  holds  special  significance 
His  exclusion  of  the  Russians  from  his  com- 
ments was  an  indirect  appeal  for  Moscow's 
understanding  of  why  we  must  do  what  we 
are  doing.    The  Soviet  Union  shares  at  least 
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some  of  the  alarm  In  the  West  over  tn. 
openly  belligerent  and  recklessly  aggresKiv! 
course  of  Communist  China  and  the  Nora! 
Vietnam  Hanoi  Government.  Proiidcr^ 
Johnson  seemed  to  be  saying  to  Moscow 
that  the  United  States  Is  doing  everythinB 
possible  to  avoid  a  general  war  and  that  the 
two  major  nuclear  powers  have  a  common 
interest  in  not  allowing  this  Asian  Conunu 
nlst  brushfire  to  get  out  of  hand  for  want 
of  a  raUonal  confrontation  at  a  conferen™ 
table. 

"Within  the  United  States,  we  surmue 
that  the  response  to  the  President's  speech 
will  be  overwhelmingly  favorable.  Despite 
the  Innate  hatred  of  war.  most  of  the  peimie 
are  aware  of  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in 
They  appear  to  be  reconciled  to  a  hurd 
struggle  in  a  far  away  land  because  of  the 
close  relation  it  has  to  the  preservation  of 
our  own  ireedom  •   •   *." 

I  agree  completely  with  Max  Preedman 
whose  views  I  summarize  from  a  recent  ilK.' 
cusslon  of  "America's  Stake  In  Vletnam'- 
"Whut  is  at  stake  in  Vietnam  Is  not  alor.e 
the  noble  but  elusive  concept  of  noiioniil 
honor  but  the  stark  Imperatives  of  se'f 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  have  lu 
word  respected  by  every  friend  and  Jeared 
by  every  toe  Without  this  respect  the  Uniteii 
States  would  be  a  hollow  giant.  With  it  and 
without  self-rlghteousncss,  it  can  be  a 
guardian  of  peace.  For  its  pledges  can  never 
be  recklessly  given,  but  once  given  they 
must  be  resolutely  redeemed.  Olherunte 
national  honor  would  Indeed  be  serloiuiy 
compromised— and  national  safety  too." 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who  argue 
that  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam  is  a  civil 
war  m  which  the  United  States  has  neither 
the  right  nor  the  interest  to  Irtener.e 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  argument 
It  surely  cannot  be  denied  that  It  has  net 
prevailed  with  three  Presidents  or  with  suf- 
cesslve  sessions  of  Congress. 

The  national  commitment  has  rested  on 
the  principle  that  Communist  aggression  aid 
Communist  subversion  arc  in  fact  Uklag 
place  in  Vietnam.  It  rests  on  that  principle 
today.  "^         "^ 

What  would  happen  II  the  United  Statfs 
abandoned  that  principle  and  retreated  from 
Its  obligations?  The  results  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam's  free- 
dom and  the  cruel  punishments  exacted  hv 
Communist  tyranny.  The  calamitous  re- 
sults would  be  seen  In  a  diminished  respect 
for  the  stability  of  America's  commitments 
and  therefore  in  an  increased  threat  to  peace 
For  the  lesson  of  Vietnam,  in  these  tr.iglc 
circumstances  of  evasion  and  betrayal  ond 
retreat,  would  not  be  that  aggression  and 
subversion  never  succeed.  The  grim  and  dan- 
gerous lesson  would  be  that  the  United  States 
always  runs  away  when  the  going  gets  rough 
and  abandons  its  friends  In  the  time  of  chat 
lenge.  How  could  that  lesson  help  the  hopes 
of  peace? 

Does  it  not  appeal  to  commonsense  to  sug- 
gest that  weakness  and  retreat  by  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  would  bring  new 
threats  to  peace  in  other  vulnerable  areas' 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  United  States  for 
many  years  has  made  a  test  case  out  of 
Vietnam  and  now  It  must  be  tested  by  it 
National  self-interest  gives  no  other  choice 
except  at  the  co.st  of  intolerable  risks 

This  does  not  mean  lliat  the  United  States 
Is  committed  to  an  endless  land  war  in  A<la 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
wants  to  enlarge  the  war.  to  provoke  China, 
or  to  widen  the  breach  with  Russia. 

Tiie  President's  desire  to  seek  pence  even 
while  refusing  to  yield  to  Communist  pres- 
sure must  be  manifest  now  to  everyone  who 
has  any  respect  for  facts  He  has  rejected 
the  extreme  policies  of  some  of  his  advisers 
In  the  hope  that  the  Communists  would 
come  to  the  conference  table  before  the  field 
of  battle   takes  Its  frightful  toll.     But   he 
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will  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  redeem 
.America's  pledge  if  Communist  pressure  con- 
tinues its  ugly  grip  on  South  Vietnam. 

The  argument  there  has  been  In  the  cold 
and  inevitable  terms  of  self-interest,  not  In 
the  emotional  terms  of  freedom. 
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A  ROUSING  ROUNDUP 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  beatings  of  an  old 
sword  into  a  new  plowshare  has  recently 
been  completed  in  my  State  and  the  ex- 
perience has  enriched  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  event.  I  refer  to  the 
1965  Senior  Girl  Scout  Roundup  held  on 
the  site  of  a  one-time  Navy  training  base 
at  Farragut,  Idaho. 

When  it  was  learned  that  Idaho  would 
play  host  to  this  outstanding  gathering. 
huge  bulldozers  rolled  into  the  former 
military  installation  which  had  been  in 
long  disuse  on  the  shore  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  beautiful  mountain  lakes. 
The  machines  smashed  flat  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  barracks  and  other  ma- 
chines, graded,  and  landscaped  the  area. 
Then  there  rose  phoenix-like  out  of  the 
debris  of  the  old  Navy  base,  a  new  tent 
city  which  eventually  housed  10.000  girls 
and  their  counselors.  Here  the  Girl 
Scouts  came  with  their.  "On  the  Trail 
to  Tomorrow." 

It  was  the  free  world's  largest  assem- 
bly of  teenage  girls:  9,000  Senior  Girl 
Scouts.  2,000  leaders  and  administrative 
personnel,  from  all  50  States  and  though 
all-American  in  its  spirit,  umversal 
enough  to  attract  delegations  of  Girl 
Scouts  from  40  foreign  countries. 

On  the  Trail  to  Tomorrow  these  girls 
were  welcomed  by  Idaho's  four  ages;  the 
age  of  thousands,  even  millions,  of  years 
ago.  in  natural  wonders  which  remain 
just  as  our  ancestors  saw  them  for  the 
first  time:  the  age  of  yesterday's  Wild 
West,  for  Idaho  is  still  only  a  little  more 
than  a  human  lifesimn  away  from  the 
Oregon  Trail,  the  colorful  gold  rushes, 
and  the  thimdering  herds;  the  age  of 
today  where  the  best  of  modem  prog- 
ress and  comfort  lives  in  strange  close- 
ness with  the  past;  and  the  age  of  to- 
moiTow,  for  Idaho  with  its  atomic  in- 
stallations is  already  a  vital  part  of  nu- 
clear advancement  and  space  explora- 
tion. 

We  feel  that  Idaho  pronded  a  perfect 
setting  for  the  Girl  Scout  Roundup. 
And  there  was  a  wonderful  spirit  of  get- 
together  about  the  entire  event.  Our 
Idaho  Basque  dancers  performed.  As 
the  warmth  of  Idaho  hospitality  spread, 
the  outreach  of  Girl  Scout  ideals  was 
felt  throughout  Idaho,  too. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Girl  Scout  visitors 
are  taking  home  a  new  and  more  active 
interest  in  everything  American.  As 
these  girls  depart  upon  the  Trial  to  To- 
morrow, they  have  left  us  a  memorable 
gift.  Idaho  is  now  not  only  more  on  the 
map  than  ever.  Idaho  now  has  a  warmer 
Place  m  the  heart  of  every  State  In  our 
Union. 

To  the  largest  group  ot  visitors  we  ever 
entertained  at  one  time  we  say.  "Come 
back  again,  soon." 


NIKOLA  PETKOV.  BULGARIAN  NA- 
TIONAL HERO  AND  GREATEST 
MART\-R  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
FREEDOM   AND    INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Nikola 
Dimitrov  Petkov  was  bona  in  Sofia  in 
1894.  He  was  the  son  of  Dimiter  Petkov, 
a  self-educated  peasant  from  Dobrudja. 
who  became  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria. 
Dimiter  Petkov  was  assassinated  in  1907 
for  opposing  foreign  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Bulgaria,  especially 
on  the  part  of  tsarist  Russia. 

Petko  Petkov.  Nikola's  brother,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  Bulgarian  peasant 
leaders.  He  fought  Alexander  Tzankov's 
fascist  dictatorship  of  1923  and  as  a  re- 
sult was  shot  down  on  a  Sofia  street  on 
June  14.  1924 — exactly  1  year  after  the 
merciless  assassination  of  Alexander 
Stamboliiski. 

Nikola  Petkov  received  a  law  degree 
in  Paris,  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
youth.  During  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Bulgaria  he  was  an  underground  leader 
and  was  imprisoned  several  times. 

When  the  Nazis  were  driven  out  of 
Bulgaria.  Nikola  Petkov  and  three  other 
representatives  of  the  Bulgarian  Na- 
tional Agrarian  Union — the  largest  po- 
litical organization  in  Bulgaria — took 
part  in  the  first  coalition  government, 
together  with  Communists,  Socialists, 
representatives  of  the  political  group 
"Zveno,"and  the  independent  intellec- 
tuals. Together  with  Dr.  G.  M.  Di- 
mitrov, Secretary  General  of  the  Bul- 
garian National  Agrarian  Union,  Nikola 
Petkov  fought  stubbornly  against  Com- 
munist outrages,  terror,  and  violence, 
and  thus  incurred  the  hatred  of  both  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation authorities.  Despite  these  diffi- 
culties, he  continued  to  defend  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  his  country. 

When  the  Soviet  occupation  authori- 
ties demanded  the  removal  of  the  "cap- 
italist agent"  Dr.  G.  M.  Dimitrov  from 
his  post  as  Secretary  General,  Nikola 
Petkov  took  his  place. 

In  July  1945.  Nikola  Petkov  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Inter-Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  demanding  the  post- 
ponement of  the  elections  which  the 
Communists  had  scheduled  for  the  end 
of  August  1945.  These  elections  were  to 
involve  only  one  list  of  candidates, 
headed  by  the  Communist  Party.  As  a 
result  of  the  memorandum,  the  Prime 
Minister  declared  that  Petkov  had  re- 
signed, although  formally  he  never  did 
so.  In  protest,  Nikola  Petkov  and  other 
cabinet  ministers  broke  up  the  coalition 
government,  and  thenceforth  openly  op- 
posed the  Communist  dictatorship.  Up- 
on intervention  of  the  Control  Commis- 
sion, the  elections  were  postponed  until 
November  18th,  1945. 

Ehiring  the  winter  of  1946,  Stalin  sent 
Vishinsky  to  Sofia  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  Petkov  to  come  back  into  the 
government.  At  their  dramatic  meeting, 
Petkov  declared  that  it  was  not  his  cus- 
tom to  obey  the  orders  of  any  foreigner, 
but  to  listen  only  to  the  will  of  the 
Bulgarian  people. 

That  meeting  decided  PetkoVs  fate. 


In  October  1946,  Petkov  headed  the 
opposition  in  its  election  campaign 
agaiiist  the  Communist-Soviet  attempts 
to  seize  full  control  of  the  country.  The 
enthusiastic  people  from  the  count r>- 
side  and  towns  voted  en  masse  for  Pet- 
kov's  list,  but  the  election  results  were 
falsified  and  violence  and  bloodshed  were 
commonplace.  Nevertheless,  101  people  s 
representatives  headed  by  Petkov.  were 
acknowledged  to  have  been  elected  and 
triumphantly  entered  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly.  It  was  there  that  Pet- 
koVs most  courageous  and  heroic  strug- 
gle culminated.  .'Vvailing  himself  of  his 
constitutional  immunity,  he  unmasked 
in  Parliament  the  treacherous  intentions 
of  the  Communist  and  their  leader. 
Georgi  Dimitrov.  former  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  Comintern.  He  accused  them 
of  being  Stalinist  agents,  and  said  that 
their  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  innocent  Bulgarians  and  that  they 
wanted  to  make  Bulgaria  a  Soviet 
province. 

As  a  result  of  hi.s  activity.  Petkov  was 
charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  state 
and  the  Soviet  Union  Like  his  predeces- 
sor, he  was  called  an  agent  of  Anglo- 
American  capitalism. 

After  dramatic  and  stormy  debates  in 
Parliament.  Petkov  was  arrested  inside 
the  Parliament  building  in  complete  de- 
fiance of  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 
Petkov  declared  daunllessly  that  he 
would  share  with  pride  the  fate  of  his 
father  and  his  brother. 

On  August  16  Petkov  was  sentenced 
to  die  on  the  gallows. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  September  23. 
only  15  minutes  after  midiught.  he  was 
executed  in  secret  because  the  Commu- 
nists feared  the  people's  mass  indigna- 
tion. At  that  time  all  executions  took 
place  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Piior  to  the  execution  a  representative 
of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  government 
appeared  in  Nikola  Petkov  s  prison  cell 
and  offered  him  a  pardon  if  he  signed  a 
petition  In  which  he  declared  his  repent- 
ance. 

Petkov  replied. 

You  are  even  trying  to  desecrate  my  sacred 
memory,  my  sentence  was  passed  by  your 
Moscow  masters  and  no  one  can  revoke  it. 
I  do  not  seek  any  mercy  from  you,  I  want 
to  die  so  that  my  people  may  be  freed 
sooner. 

The  heroic  example  set  by  Nikola  Pet- 
kov shook  the  free  world  and  opened  its 
eyes  to  the  treacherous  intentions  and 
methods  of  the  Bolshevist  international 
conspiracy  and  the  tragic  fate  which 
Soviet  Imperialism  is  preparing  for  all 
of  humanity. 

Petkov's  career  was  a  brilliant  model 
of  self-sacrifices  for  his  people,  princi- 
ples, ideas,  fieedom  and  democracy. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  Bulgarian 
patriots  followed  his  great  example. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  American 
Congressmen  who,  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  to  Bulgaria,  laid  a  wreath  on  his 
freshly  dug  grave,  called  him  one  of 
the  greatest  democrats  of  all  time. 

This  is  why  government  officials  and 
statesmen  from  all  over  the  world  sent 
protest  notes  to  his  Sofia  and  Moscow 
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executioners,  and  honored  and  stUl  con- 
tinue to  lionor.  Nikola  Petlcov  as  one  of 
the  greatest  martyrs  of  human  freedom 
and  the  right  to  independence. 

With  each  elap.slng  year,  the  memory 
of  Nikola  Petkov  is  becoming  a  greater 
danger  for  the  Communist  tyranny, 
shatang  its  yoke  and  leading  the  free- 
dom fighters  to  their  final  victory. 


There  ought  to  be  more  people  like  Mr. 
Ward.     At  least  there  ought  to  be  a  .statue. 


A  GOOD  THREE-MAN  COM\nSSION 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Anchorage  News  bestows  well-deserved 
praise  on  a  Government  official  who  lias 
sen.ed  as  chairman  of  the  Temporary 
Claims  Commission,  which  sought  to 
achieve  an  equitable  .settlement  between 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sen-let  and  the 
State  of  Alaska.  At  issue  was  the  prop- 
erty, equipment,  floating  and  otherwise, 
which  in  view  of  statehood  and  the  as- 
sumption of  many  of  the  functions  for- 
merly performed  by  the  Federal  agency, 
and  now  performed  by  tlie  State's  de- 
partment of  fish  and  game,  should  have 
been  transferred  to  the  State. 

As  the  editorial  makes  clear,  the  com- 
mission acted'  with  unprecedented  e£R- 
ciency  and  economy.  But  the  editorial 
makes  one  regrettable  omission.  There 
were  two  other  members  on  the  commLs- 
sion.  They  are  entitled  to  share  the 
credit  for  good  performance  with  Mr. 
Ward.  If  statues  are  to  be  erected,  there 
should  be  three  of  them.  The  other  two 
members  of  the  commission  were  Maurice 
Oaksmith.  of  Ketchikan,  and  W.  C.  Ar- 
nold, of  Anchorage.  They  are  to  be 
commended  no  less  than  Ls  Ray  Ward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Anchorage  Daily  News 
of  September  11,  1965.  entitled  'There 
Ought  to  Be  a  Statue,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

These  Ot-CHT  To  Be  a  Statce 

There  ought  to  be  a  statue— to  Mr.  Ray 
Ward,  that  is.  To  lovers  of  redtape,  bureauc- 
racy, and  tuddy-duddlsm.  Ward's  name  must 
be  Uke  a  dirty  word.  He  Is  a  traitor  to  his 
colleagues  who  believe  every  appropriation 
should  be  spent  to  the  Ia«t  penny. 

We  all  have  read  and  heard  how  Govern- 
ment agencies,  high  and  low,  as  fiscal  periods 
come  to  n  close  hurry  around  chlnkmg  up 
things  to  buy  lest  they  be  caught  with  a  sur- 
plus In  thcU-  budgets  The  word  goes  out 
from  headquarters  "you've  got  some  money 
:eft.  hurry  up  and  spend  It." 

^fr.  Ward  was  Chairman  of  the  Temporary 
Alaska  Claims  CommLsalon,  created  In  March 
1964  to  aid  to  settUcg  certain  claims  for 
equipment  and  property  still  dangling  from 
the  statehood  transition  period.  Jtr.  Ward 
didn't  even  bother  to  have  any  oSlclal  sta- 
tionery. In  fact  he  didn't  even  have  an 
office . 

Mr.  Ward  had  a  budget  of  S33,000  for  hia 
Commission  and  this  scorner  of  big  spending 
had  the  audacity  to  use  only  JS.354  02.  The 
rest  he  returned  to  the  Government. 

Tills  most  unusual  turn  of  events  caused 
Representative  Thomas  Cfaris,  of  Missouri, 
to  remark  wryly.  "It  Is  an  Inefflcient  bureau- 
crat who  can't  spend  *33.O0O  and  come  in  for 
a  supplemental  or  two  and  who  cannot  And 
many  raisons  to  prolong  life  of  a  temporary 
asslgrjnentr  to  approximate  his  own"  Repre- 
sentative Crntis  was  referring  to  Mr.  Ward's 
closing  of  his  "offiee"  forthwith  when  the  last 
piece  of  goods  was  adjudicated. 


TITLE    VIDEX    TELEVISION    DEVICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Gemini  astronauts  were  picked  up  by 
the  carrier  Lake  Champlain,  still  pic- 
tures of  their  arrival  on  the  carrier  were 
beamed  instantaneously  to  millions  of 
television  viewers  via  a  new  process  called 
VIdex.  This  process,  developed  in  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind..  by  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Industrial  Laboratories, 
made  possible  the  graphic  evidence  of 
Astronauts  Cooper  and  Conrad's  physical 
health  and  vitality. 

This  is  not  the  first  important  con- 
tribution made  by  ITT  Industrial  Labo- 
ratories in  our  space  program.  Several 
months  ago  an  infrared  sensor  devel- 
oped by  this  company  was  responsible 
for  producing  the  iiiEhttime  pictures  of 
the  earth  from  the  Nimbus  satellite. 

I  would  Uke  to  pay  tribute  to  ITT 
Lab's  dynamic  president.  Dr.  Robert 
WaUon.  and  his  skilled  team  who  are 
making  these  important  developments  in 
Fort  Wayne. 

The  Videx  process  used  in  transmitting 
the  astronauts'. pictures  has  great  prom- 
ise in  many  commercial  and  communi- 
cations applications  and  is  lauded  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  September  10, 
1965.  issue  of  Time  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tills 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob,iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UP-TO-THE-MlNtn^E  PXCnjRE 

Minutes  after  they  reached  the  deck  of  the 
Lake  Champiain.  Astronauts  Cooper  and  Con- 
rad were  seen,  bearded  and  smiling,  on  TV 
screens  across  the  Nation.  The  Images  were 
not  live  TV  pickups,  which  were  not  feasible 
due  to  technical  difficulties.  But  they  were 
the  ne.xt  best  thing:  still  pictures  trans- 
mitted almost  Instantly. 

-At  first   the   TV  screen   turned   all   grey. 

Tlien  the  Image  took  shape.  tBaslnglv.  as 
if  appearing  from  behind  a  slow-part:ng'cur- 
tain  that  moved  from  left  to  right.  Wlille 
faint  beep-beep-beeps  were  heard  In  the 
background,  the  picture  grew  In  a  series  of 
vertical  lines.  In  less  than  a  minute,  the 
picture  was  whole.  For  the  flrst  time  on 
network  television.  stUl  photogrnphs  were 
transmitted  by  a  process  called  Vldex. 

Developed  by  IntemaUonal  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp..  Vldex  Is  essentially  an  ad- 
aptation of  the  slow-scan  process  used  In 
closed-circuit  television  and  to  send  tele- 
vision pictures  from  space. 

A  vldecon  tube,  much  like  a  standard  TV 
camera  tube,  sees  the  picture  or  other  photo- 
graphable  object.  The  tube  stores  the  image 
in  the  form  of  a  pattern  of  varying  Intensities 
of  light  and  dark.  This  pattern  is  then 
scanned  by  an  electron  beam,  which  registers 
the  value  of  the  light  intensities,  from  white 
to  grey  to  black.  The  electronic  signal  Is 
nest  transmitted  by  radio  or  ordinary  tele- 
phone line  to  a  recelrtng  screen. 

TV  c.imeramen  on  the  Lake  Champlain  used 
Polaroid  cameras  to  snap  the  pictures  that 
were  scanned  by  Vldex,  Each  picture  was 
scanned  for  40  seconds:  each  frame  con- 
sisted of  400  vertical  lines,  compared  with  the 
525  horizontal  lines  of  ordinary  TV  Images. 
The  pictures  were  transmitted  by  radio  from 
the  ship  to  Long  Island,  thence  bv  telephone 
lines  to  Houston,  where  the  TV  networks  were 
waiting  with  their  receiving  equipment.     The 


beeping  heard  by  the  TV  audience  was  the 
sound  of  the  Vldex  signals. 

tJnllke  regular  TV.  Vldex  does  not  require 
Une-of-slght  transmission,  and  It  uses  more 
compact  equipment  than  ordinary  TV 
Banks  are  already  employing  the  system 
to  flash  check  signatures  from  branches  to 
the  main  office  for  verlflcotlon.  The  u  s 
Weather  Bureau  sends  weather  maps  and 
charts  by  Vldex.  The  military  has  It  too.  but 
keeps  the  secrecy  lid  on  its  use 


CHINESE  COMMUNIST  APPROACH 
TO  WORLD  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  some  crit- 
ics of  our  present  course  of  action  in 
southeast  Asia  say  we  are  interfering  in 
a  civil  war. 

They  contend  it  is  unrelated  to  the 
aggressive  expansion  of  conununlsm 
tliroughout  the  world. 

We  are  also  told  that  communism  has 
limited  territorial  aims. 

It  is  even  said  that  communism's  ter- 
ritorial expansionism  is  based  upon  legit- 
imate national  aspirations. 

True  to  the  quality  of  its  past  record, 
the  journal  Problems  of  Communism.  In 
its  July/August  issue,  has  many  articIe.H 
of  high  scholarly  excellence.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention,  in  particular,  to  one 
article,  "Maoism  at  Home  and  Abroad, ' 
by  Tang  Tsou  and  Morton  H.  Halperln 

Mr.  Tsou  is  associate  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  author  of  'America's  Failui-e  In 
China."  1963.  Mr.  Halperln  is  assistant 
professor  of  government  at  Hari'ard  Uni- 
versity and  the  author  of  "Limited  War 
in  the  Nuclear  Age."  1963,  and  "China 
and  the  Bomb."  1963. 

The  theme  of  Professors  Tsou's  and 
Halperin's  paper  is  that  Mao's  revolu- 
tionary strategy,  developed  and  applied 
to  the  Chinese  internal  political-militar}- 
struggle,  is  also  believed,  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  leadership,  to  be  applicable 
not  only  to  other  countries.  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  but  also  to  the  world 
struggle  between  the  Communist  and 
anti-Communist  camps.  The  article 
says: 

Several  documents  Issued  by  the  CCP  In  Its 
dispute  with  the  CPSU  confirm  that  Mao  is 
pursuing  against  the  West  a  global.  long- 
term  strategy  of  encircling  the  developed 
areas  from  the  underdeveloped  areas,  which 
amounts  to  an  International  projection  ot 
hla  strategy  of  surrounding  the  cities  from 
the  countryside  in  the  Chinese  elvU  war. 

The  findings  of  Professors  Halperins' 
and  Tsou's  article,  which  came  out  in 
July,  have  been  fully  corroborated  by  the 
recent,  revealing  statement  of  Marshal 
Lin  Piao,  Chinese  Communist  defense 
minister. 

Marshal  Lin  Piao.  apparently  speaking 
for  the  Chinese  Communist  hierarchy, 
explicitly  states  that  Vietnam  is  a  thea- 
ter of  the  world  revolutionary  struggle. 
He  explains  that  world  communism,  a.* 
led  by  China,  has  adapted  the  model  ^^f 
the  Chinese  civil  war  for  its  goals  in  ti;' 
international  arena. 

He  boasts  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
China  is  bent  on  shackling  the  world  to 
her  creed  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  'Maoism  at 
Home  and  Abroad."  is  somewhat  length.-. 
However,  because  of  the  quality  of  the 
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research,  the  high  regard  in  which  the 
authors  are  held,  and  the  importance  of 
t;ie  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tlisl  the  lull  text  of  the  article  be  in- 
3,  rted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
several  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  which  re- 
port and  discuss  the  recent  Chinese 
statements  on  world  strategy,  put  into 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  Problems  of  Communism,  July-August 

1065) 

Maoism  at  Home  and  Absoad 

(  By  Tang  Tsou  and  Morton  H  Halperln) 

Despite  its  political  implications,  the  ex- 
plosion on  October  16.  1984.  of  Communist 
China's  flrst  atomic  device,  and  of  a  second 
device  (or  possibly  a  bombl  on  May  14.  1965, 
!i»s  not  greatly  altered  Chln&"s  military  posl- 
tlou  vls-a-vls  the  West.  By  all  standards 
except  size  and  population.  Communist 
China  is  still  not  a  first-rate  power;  yet  the 
fact  is  that  she  lias  proceeded  to  challenge — 
siiniiltaneously  and  from  a  position  of  rela- 
tive military  and  economic  weakness — not 
just  one  but  both  of  the  world's  superpowers. 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  an  equally  undeniable  fact  that  Pelplng's 
success  to  date  In  this  dual  struggle,  though 
lunited  and  perhaps  only  temporary,  never- 
theless considerably  exceeds  what  might  have 
been  anticipated  on  thj  sole  basis  of  Com- 
munist China's  military  and  economic 
strength. 

The  contention  of  this  paper  Is  that  an 
explanation  of  these  two  striking  facts  must 
be  sought  In  the  nature  of  the  revolutionary 
strategy  developed  and  applied  by  Mao  In  the 
Chinese  Internal  political-military  struggle, 
ind  in  his  belief  that  this  same  strategy  can 
be  applied  not  only  to  other  individual  coun- 
tries, particularly  those  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas,  but  also  to  the  world  struggle 
between  the  Communist  ond  anti-Commu- 
nist camps,  Mao  dared  to  challenge  the 
superior  military  and  economic  strength  of 
the  United  States  because  his  revolutionary 
experience  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  his  integrated  and  comprehensive 
strategy  would  enable  him  both  to  score 
present,  if  partial,  politloal  gains  from  a 
position  of  military  Inferiority  and  also  to 
achieve  highly  ambitious  ultimate  objectives 
with  Initially  meager  means  In  a  protracted 
struggle  This  conviction  also  explains  In 
part  his  willingness  to  challenge  the  Soviet 
policy  of  ""peaceful  coexistence"  even  at  the 
cost  of  losing  Soviet  economic  aid  and  risk- 
ing an  open  split  in  the  International  Com- 
munist niovement. 

Thus,  the  key  to  Communist  China's  for- 
eign policy  lies  m  Mao's  revolutionary  strat- 
egy and  the  projection  of  that  strategy  to 
the  International  area.  The  present  paper 
begins  with  a  brief  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous factors  facUltatlng  the  effort  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  to  project  their  revolution- 
ary strategy  abroad  and  an  enumeration  of 
some  items  of  evidence  bringing  out  the  close 
relationship  between  this  strategy  and  Chi- 
nese international  behavior.  It  then  seeks 
to  de.flue  the  nature  of  Mao's  revolutionary 
strategy  and  to  show  how  the  various  ele- 
ments of  that  strategy  from  a  unified  and 
intelligible  structure. 

arvottmONART    STRATEOT    and    INTEBNA'nONAI. 
BEHAVIOR 

All  violent  political  revolutions  have  tjeen 
originated  by  groups  of  men  initially  w&ik 
la  numbers  and  strength.  But  no  other 
group  of  successful  revolutionaries  In  the 
modem  world  was  confronted  with  greater 
odds,  waged  a  more  protracted  armed  stnig- 
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gle,  and  survl\ed  greater  defeats  than  did 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  bis  comrades.  In  his 
tortuous  road  to  ultimate  victory,  Mao  fol- 
lowed a  pattern  of  action  and  formulated  a 
set  of  prmcipies  which,  on  many  occasions, 
helped  him  to  achieve  political  gains  from 
a  position  of  military  weaiuiess,  and  which 
over  a  period  of  tmie  enabled  him  to  bridge 
the  enormous  gap  between  his  highly  ambi- 
tious goals  and  his  early  mUltary-polltlcal 
impotence. 

Tills  pattern  of  action  and  set  of  prin- 
ciples followed,  in  time  and  logical  sequeace, 
Ijenin"a  substitution  of  the  conquest  of  polit- 
ical power  in  place  of  socialism  as  the  end 
In  view  of  the  Communist  movement,  and 
his  use  of  military  analogy  lor  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  the  revolutionary  situation  and  de- 
veloping a  theory  of  political  strategy.  The 
effect  of  the  latter  was  to  obliterate  the  ana- 
lytic difference  between  political  and  military 
foritu  of  the  class  struggle  and  lo  call  at- 
tention to  the  relevance  of  military  analysis 
as  a  method  of  formulating  programs  to 
deal  With  political  conflict.'  Unlike  Lenin, 
however.  Mao  was  engaged  In  an  intermit- 
tent civil  war  over  a  period  of  more  than  30 
years  before  the  final  conquest  of  power. 
Consequently.  Mao  went  beyond  Lenin  in 
emphiislzlng  the  importance  of  military 
power.  He  laid  down  precept*  for  coordinat- 
ing its  use  witli  political  policies,  developed 
a  doctrine  of  protracted  war  and  a  militai^ 
strategy  of  siurounding  the  cities  from  the 
coimtryside.  and  exemplilied,  in  his  strategic 
and  tactical  thinking,  a  combination  of 
prudence  and  revolutionary  enthusiasm. 
While  Mao's  doctrines  and  precepts  are  by 
no  means  pr^jfound.  they  were  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  objective  conditions  confront- 
ing him  ajid  proved  instrtimental  in  enabling 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  win  the  mott 
bitter  and  pro:.racted  internal  war  in  the 
20th  century. 

I'he  Communists"  theory  of  revolution, 
however,  is  a  theory  not  merely  of  domestic 
but  of  world  revolution.  To  them  the 
analytic  categories  relevant  to  internal  and 
international  politics  are  Identical.'  From 
the  Chinese  Communists'  viewpoint,  their 
revolution  to  overthrow  the  Kuomlntang 
government  was.  among  other  things,  a  hght 
against  "the  lackeys  of  Western  imperial- 
ism," particularly  American  imperialism  in 
the  last  few  years  of  the  struggle:  and  they 
have  viewed  their  attacks  on  the  West,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  since  theU"  cap- 
ture of  power  as  merely  a  continuation  of 
their  previous  struggle.  The  recent  pre- 
carious balance  of  power  In  the  Far  East  and 
southeast  Asia  within  a  worldwide  context 
of  .American  military  superiority  must  have 
seemed  to  them  analogous  to  the  situation 
that  had  prevailed  in  China  diu-lng  the  larger 
part  of  the  civil  war.  when  overall  National- 
ist superiority  existed  In  Juxtaposition  to 
local  Communist  strength  In  particular 
areas. 

The  predilection  ol  the  Chinese  Com- 
munL-^ts  to  project  the  now  sacrosanct  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  revolution  into  the  Inter- 
national arena  Is  further  reinforced  by 
Communist  Chlna"s  relatively  short  but 
highly  traumatic  experience  as  a  member 
ot  the  fanUly  of  nations.  "This  experience 
militates  against  wholehearted  acceptance  of 
the  systeri  of  national  stat«s  and  the  rules 
governing  nations  in  that  system.  The 
moral  unanimity  existing  among  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  who  claim  to  know  the 
absolute  and  universal  truth  reinforces 
trailltional  Chinese  ethnocentnsm  and 
strengthens  the   tendency  ot  those  leaders 
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to  view  the  foreign  scene  in  the  Chinese 
Image  and  to  Judge  alien  things  by  Cliinese 
standards.  Thus.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  Mao"s  principles  and  precepts  of 
political-miwtary  action  have  underlain 
Pelplng's  policies,  strategies,  and  tactics  in 
the  iiitemational  arena  generally  and  in 
specific  encounters  with  other  nations. 

As  early  as  August  1946.  Mao  set  forth  four 
theses  on  the  International  situation  which, 
with  some  modlflcattons.  have  continued  to 
guide  his  foreign  policy:  First,  an  all-out  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Immediate  future  was  improb- 
able- Second,  the  struggle  between  the  so- 
cialist and  Imperialist  camps  in  the  period 
immediately  ahead  would  take  place  in  "Uie 
vast  zone"  outside  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  embracing  "many  cap- 
italist, colonial  and  semlcolonlal  countries 
In  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa.'"  (This  thesis 
was  the  origin  of  the  controversial  concept  of 
an  "intermediate  zone.")  Third,  the  atomic 
bomb  Is  a  "paper  tiger"  because  "the  outcome 
of  a  war  Is  decided  by  the  people,  not  by  one 
or  two  new  types  of  weapons."  Fourth,  all 
reactionaries.  Including  "the  Uiilt«d  States 
reactionaries."  also  are  paper  tigers:  ""In  ap- 
pearance, the  reactionaries  ore  terrifying,  but 
in  reality  they  are  not  so  powerful  from  the 
long-term  point  of  view.*"  ^  These  four 
theses,  enunciated  In  what  amounted  to 
Mao's  first  independent  assessment  of  the 
global  situation  confronting  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement,'  refleoted  to 
a  striking  degree  his  unified  strategy  in  the 
Chinese  revolution,  pm^lcularly  in  the  pe- 
riod between  1937  and  1945.  At  the  same 
time,  this  assessment  constituted  Mao's  Justi- 
fication, from  the  viewpoint  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement  as  whole,  of 
his  acceptance  (in  July  1946)  of  all-out  war 
with  Chiang  and  placed  the  revolutionary 
war  In  China  within  the  context  of  the  world 
struggle  between  the  socialist  and  Imperialist 
camps. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  their  re- 
gime, the  (Chinese  Communists  t>egan  to  ap- 
ply Mao's  politlcal-imlltary  strategy  out- 
side of  China.  In  November  1949.  Liu  Shao- 
ch"l.  already  the  second-ranking  leader  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  declared  that  the 
peoples  of  colonial  and  semlcolonlal  coun- 
tries should  follow  the  "path  taken  by  the 
Chinese  people  In  defe.-iting  Imperialism  and 
It.s  lackeys."  and  he  specifically  identified  this 
p.ith  as  consisting  of  Mao's  three  magic 
weapons:  the  united  front,  armed  struggle. 
and  the  building  of  a  strong  party  organiza- 
tion.'- Subsequently.  In  Korea,  the  Chinese 
Communist  forces  successfully  turned  back 
MacArthur's  drive  to  the  Yalu  by  the  u;e 
of  Mao's  strategy  of  retreating  deep  in  his 
own  t>ase  area,  waiting  for  the  enemy  to 
commit  mistakes,  and  then  fighting  a  battle 
of  quick  decision  as  a  prelude  to  a  general 
counter-offensive.^    In  Indochina,  the  Vlet- 


>  Mao  Tse-tung,  "Talk  With  the  American 
Correspondent  Anna  Louises  Strong."  "Se- 
lected Works,""  vol.  IV  Pelptng.  Foreign  Lan- 
guages Press.  1963,  pp.  97-101.  Hereafter 
cited  as  Mao,  "Selected  Works."  vol.  IV 
(Peiplngl .  In  order  to  distinguish  It  from  the 
4th  volume  of  Mao's  selected  works  pub- 
lished by  Lawrence  and  Wishart  (London^, 
which  covers  tie  period  from  1941  to  Aus.  9. 
1045 
"^rior  to  that  time,  Mao's  pronouncements 
OHinternatlonal  questions  generally  followed 
the  twists  and  turns  of  the  Soviet  line.  See 
■Tang  TSOU,  "'.America's  Palltire  In  China." 
Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1963. 
pp.  209-216. 

'  "Opening  Speech  by  Liu  Shao-ch'l  at  the 
"Trade  Union  Congress  of  Asian  and  Austra- 
lian Countries.""  "For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a 
People"s   Democracy."   Dec.    30.    1949.   p.    14. 

■For  Mao's  doctrine  on  this  point,  see  Mao 
Tse-tung.  "Problems  of  China's  Revolution- 
ary War,"  "Selected  Works."  vol.  I,  London, 
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mlnh  applied  to  Ita  own  revolutionary  war 
those  Chinese  methods  and  precepts  which 
were  suitable  to  Vietnamese  conditions,  per- 
ferted  some  new  tactics  of  Its  own,  and  ulti- 
mitely  defeated  the  modern,  fully-trained, 
and  excellently-equipped  French  Expedition- 
ary Corps.'    In  the  Quemoy  crisis  of   1958, 
a  timely  retreat,  an  early  offer  to  negotiate, 
and    a   unilateral    cease-flre   declaration    by 
Pelplng  kept  military  risks  and  political  costs 
to  a  minimum  and  achieved  some  political 
gains.'    In  the  military  clash  over  the  bor- 
der with   India   in    1962.   China  Inflicted   a 
stinging  defeat  on  the  Indian  forces  and  then 
declared  a  unilateral  cease-flre.  once  again 
Illustrating  Mao's  strategy  of  limited  victory 
and  re.stramt.     In  Laos,  the  strateey  and  tac- 
tics of  the  Pathet  Lao,  both  m  the  coalition 
government  and  on  the  battlefield,  seem  to 
have    been    Influenced    by    Mao's    principles 
and  precepts.    Flnallv,  several  docimients  is- 
sued by  the  CCP  In  its  dispute  with  the  CPsn 
confirm  that   Mao   is  piu-sulng  against   the 
West  a  global,  long-term  .';trateg>-  of  encir- 
cling the  developed  areas  from  the  underde- 
veloped areas,  which  amounts  to  ,an  Interna- 
tional projection  of  his  strategy  of  surround- 
ing the  cities  from  the  countryside  In  the 
Chinese  civil  war.» 

The  Chinese  Communist  leaders  are  highly 
conscious  of  their  glob.i!  revolutionarv  mis- 
sion. The  late  Marshal  Lo  Jung-hunan,  for 
Instance,  told  cadre;  at  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist political  Academy  In  October  1960: 

"At  present,  revisionism  is  spreading.  The 
world  revolution  relies  on  the  thought  of  Mao 
Tsetuug  •  •  •  which  belongs  not  only  to 
China  but  also  has  its  Imernatlonal  Impli- 
cations." "■ 

Again,  at  a  conference  of  top  Chinese  mili- 
tary leaders,  Marshal  Teh  Chlen-yin  declared; 
"No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  more 
experience  in  fighting  a  war  than  we.  *  •  • 
The  nations  which  have  not  yet  been  liber- 
ated also  want  to  overthrow  Imperialism  and 
feud-^lism  •  •  •  and  to  wage  armed  struggle. 
They  very  much  need  our  experience.  There- 
fore, we  should  sum  up  our  experience  In 
order  to  hand  it  down  to  posterity  and  pre- 
sent It  to  our  friends."  " 

As  this  experience  Is  most  relevant  to  the 
national  liberation  movements  in  underde- 
veloped areas.  Pelplng  accords  high  priority 
in  Its  foreign  policy  to  support  of  these 
."..ovements.    A  Chinese  Cc«mmunl5t  military 
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Journal  Implicitly  contrasted  Pelptng's  atti- 
tude on  this  Issue  with  that  of  Moscow  In 
the  following  terms: 

"Toward  national  liberation  movements  In 
colonial  and  semlcolonlal  countries,  there 
are  two  different  attitudes.  One  makes  the 
improvement  of  relations  with  the  West  a 
primary  concern  and  does  not  support,  or 
gives  meager  support  to,  the  national  libera- 
tion movements.  The  other  makes  support 
for  national  liberation  movements  a  primary 
concern;  It  permits  some  proper  dealings 
with  the  western  countries  but  considers  this 
a  secondary  question.  Our  country  adopts 
the  latter  attitude,  firmly  supporting  the 
national  liberation  movements  and  opposing 
colonialism  and  imperialism.  We  may  have 
dealings  with  western  countries,  but  do  not 
bargain  away  our  support  for  national  libera- 
tion movements."  '^ 

Thus,  Communist  China  actively  seeks  to 
cultivate  close  relationships  with  countries  In 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  but  not  with 
the  Imperialist  powers,  particularly  the 
United  states.  Even  the  Taiwan  question 
is  viewed  by  Pelplng  in  the  broader  context 
of  the  worldwide  struggle  against  Western 
imperialism.  If  Communist  China  should 
yield  to  the  United  States  and  let  imperialist 
forces  retain  their  hold  on  part  of  her  terri- 
tory, a  Chinese  statement  warns,  "her  Inter- 
national prestige  will  drop  10,000  feet"  ";  on 
the  other  hand,  by  refusing  to  compromise 
on  this  issue  and  keeping  Sino-Amerlcan  re- 
lations In  a  stalemate,  "we  can  keep  aloft 
the  antl-lmpcriallst  banner,  freely  support 
the  national  liberation  struggle  m  the  colon- 
ial and  semlcolonlal  countries,  preserve  our 
ability  to  attract  pollclcal  support,  and  stim- 
ulate our  morale."  '* 

Marshal  Chen  Yl.  Chinese  Communist  For- 
eign Minister,  neatly  summed  up  Pelplng's 
approach  to  world  affairs  when  he  affirmed 
In  September  1964  that  Mao's  strategic  and 
tactical  thinking,  together  with  the  policies 
and  general  line  of  the  party  center,  have 
been  the  principal  guides  to  Communist 
China's  analysis  of  International  problems 
over  the  past  15  years."  Hence,  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  revolutionary  strategy  em- 
ployed by  Mao  In  the  Internal  struggle  for 
the  control  of  China  Is  a  recurrent  element 
In  Pelplng's  International  behavior. 

MAOIST   STHATEGT   OP   REVOLtTTlON 

Mao's  success  as  leader  of  the  Communist 
revolution  In  China  stemmed  largely  from 
two  basic  qualities:  the  ubllltv  to  face  real- 
ity squarely  and  the  determination  to  change 
that  reality.  On  the  one  hand,  he  fullv  real- 
ized the  gap  between  his  goal  and  the  means 
at  his  disposal  and  harbored  no  Illusions 
about  the  relative  military  strength  of  the 
Communists  and  the  KuomLntang,  but  at  the 
same  time  correctly  discerned  the  contrast 
between  the  Kuomlntang's  military  power 
and  Its  political  weakness.  On  the  other,  hU 
determlnaUon  led  him  gradually  to  evolve  a 
set  of  political-military  doctrines,  principles, 
and  precepu  which  would  enable  the  Com- 
munists first  to  survive  the  attacks  of  vastly 
superior  Nationalist  forces,  then  to  expand 
their  power,  and  finally  to  swing  the  balance 
of  social  forces  In  their  favor  and  attain  ul- 
timate victory. 

While  stressing  the  IndispensablUty  of 
military  power  to  achieve  political  purposes 
and  Unplement  political  policies.  Mao  em- 
phasized the  primacy  of  sucli  purposes  and 
policies  In  order  to  provide  military  power 
with  the  necessary  foundation  and  direction 
and  to  exploit  the  poutlcal  weakness  of  the 


Kuomlntang,    thus    compensating    for   th. 
Communists'   military    inferiority.     As   hu 
grand  strategy,   he  evolved   the  concent  or 
surrounding  the  cities  from  the  countryside 
and  the  doctrine  of  protracted  war.     Con- 
cerning the  form  of  military  operations   be 
developed  a  docVLne  of  guerrilla  warfare  and 
its  gradual  transformation  Into  mobile  war- 
fare      In  military  tactics,  he  stressed  re-retit 
and   dispersal   of  forces  when   necessary  to 
avoid   defeat,   but   concentration   of   f.rres 
when  opportimltles  arose  to  win  battle*  of 
quick    decision.      As    his    objective    on    the 
battlefield,  he  subordinated  the  holding  or 
conquest  of  territory  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  enemj  '5  effective  strength  and  the  prts. 
ervalion    of  his   own  forces.    In   evaluatini. 
the  factors  making  for  military  success  he 
advanced  the  notion  of  the  decisive  Impcr- 
tance  of  men  rather  than  of  weapons     Be. 
gardlng  appraisal  of  the  enemy's  streneih 
he  emphasized  the  principle  that  the  cdmJ 
muniats    should    not    underestimate    their 
enemies  with  respect  to  each  particular  Strug. 
gle.  but  on  the  other  hand  should  not  over- 
estimate   them   from   the   viewpoint  of  the 
overall  strategic  situation.     He  stressed  the 
need  to  combine  prudence  with  revolutionnrv 
spirit.     To  stove  off  Irreversible  defeat    he 
turned  the  united  front  doctrine  into  o'ra. 
Uonale  for  seeking  temporary  peace  with  the 
Kuomlntang,      To    expand    Communm    in- 
fluence while  avoiding  an  all-out  conflict   he 
practiced  limited  war.    To  transform  par'ia) 
mllltory    success    Into    legitimate    political 
gains,     he    sought    a    political    settlement 
through  negotiations  In  a  favorable  climate 
of  opinion  created  by  astute  propaganda  ^i 
a  moderate  political  program.    To  clinch  final 
victory  when  the  balance  of  forces  could  be 
altered  In  his  favor  by  large-scale  flghtlOR 
he  accepted  all-out  war.     'niese  doctrines' 
principles,  precepts,  and  practices  wore  con- 
sistent with  one  another  and  formed  a  co- 
herent whole. 


>=  Ibid.,  No.  17  (Apr.  35. 1961),  p.  22, 
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THE    raiMACY   OP   POUTtCS 

The  conquest  of  political  power  by  armed 
force  required  a  military  strength  stiperlor  to 
that  of  the  Kuomlntang.  But  the  Kuomln- 
tang's greatest  strength  lay  precisely  In  if 
military  power,  while  its  weaknesses  were 
political,  economic,  and  social.  To  develon 
military  power  In  the  service  of  the  Commu- 
nist revolution,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Communists  to  adopt  certain  policies 
designed  to  exploit  the  political  chaos  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  social  ferment,  and  na- 
tionalistic sentiments  fostered  by  foreign 
encroachments.  Tlicse  policies,  directed  at 
the  most  vulnerable  chinks  in  the  Kuomin- 
lang's  armor,  would  provide  the  Communists 
with  a  political  foundation  on  which  to  build 
up  their  own  military  power  ond.  in  the 
meantime,  would  compensate  for  their  mlli- 
ta^r  weakness  through  expanded  political 
influence.  Thus,  necessity  and  political 
expediency  reinforced  the  Imperatives  of  a 
revolutionary  Ideology  In  Impelling  Mao  to 
stress  the  paramount  Importance  of  the 
political  purpose  and  policies  which  military 
power  was  employed  to  achieve. 

According  to  Mao,  political  purpose  gave 
direction  to  the  armed  struggle,  differentiated 
real  friends  from  the  real  enemy,  legitimized 
the  political  leadership  of  the  armed  forces 
arid  laid  the  political  foundation  on  which 
military  power  must  be  built.  "Without  a 
political  goal,"  he  warned,  "guerrilla  wart.'.re 
niiist  fall.  OS  It  must  also  fall  if  its  political 
objectives  do  not  coincide  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  and  their  sympathy  <-c,. 
operation  and  assistance  cannot  be  gained  "  " 
He  further  stressed  that  "any  tendency  •  •  • 
to  belittle  politics,  to  isolate  war  from 
politics,  and  to  become  advocates  of   war  i' 
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everjthlng."  Is  erroneous  and  must  be  cor- 
rif:te-cl."  ^-  To  assure  the  primacy  of  politics. 
a  strong  Communist  party  must  take  com- 
mand of  the  army." 

Mao's  political  strategy  prescribed,  first  of 
jll,  (Communist  espousal  of  the  agrarian 
revolution  In  order  to  win  the  support  of  the 
peasants.'"  A  workers'  and  peasants'  political 
power  must  be  established  In  the  base  areas, 
he  held,  to  carry  out  social  and  economic 
reforms,  to  mobilize  the  masses,  and  to  give 
support  to  the  army.  During  the  Slno- 
Japanese  War,  nationalism  provided  another 
powerful  tool  for  mobilizing  the  masses.^ 
The  army,  Mao  taught,  not  only  must  fight 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  military  strength, 
but  also  must  "shoulder  such  Important 
tasks  as  agitating  the  masses,  organiz- 
ing them,  arming  them,  helping  them  to 
set  up  revolutionary  political  power,  and 
even  establishing  organizations  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,"  =■  In  this  manner,  Mao  laid 
the  political  foundations  for  building  the 
military  power  which  would  In  turn  become 
the  chief  Instrument  for  carrying  through 
the  Communist  political  revolution. 

While  there  were  many  twists  and  turns  in 
the  implementation  of  Mao's  political  strat- 
egy, the  essence  of  that  strategy  was  to  "de- 
velop the  progressive  forces,  win  over  the 
middle-of-the-road  forces,  and  Isolate  the 
diehards."  -  Once  the  Intermediate  class 
were  won  over  and  the  archenemy  Isolated, 
the  revolutionary  forces.  It  was  calculated, 
would  enjoy  such  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port that  their  military  power  could  be  pro- 
gre,s5tvely  developed  and  the  balance  of  mlU- 
tir?  power  eventually  tipped  in  favor  of  the 
revolution.  Mao's  mobilisation  of  the 
peasants  and  his  efforts  to  win  over  the  Inter- 
mediate classes  did,  in  fact,  draw  new  groups 
into  the  political  arena,  extended  the  base  of 
political  participation,  and  ultimately  created 
a  coalition  of  social  forces  larger  and  stronger 
than  those  supporting  the  Kuomlntang. 
And,  as  the  balance  of  armed  strength  lipped 
m  their  favor,  the  Communists'  mounting 
military  success  enables!  them  to  win  over 
those  whose  chief  concern  was  to  be  on  the 
winning  side. 

PROM    THE    COUNTRYSmB    TO    THB    CITIES 

While  political  goals  and  policies  could  pro- 
vide the  foundations  for  developing  Com- 
munist military  power  and  direct  It  toward 
certain  general  objectives,  they  furnished  no 
K'lidance  as  to  how  this  power  could  be  used 
mtist  effectively  in  terms  of  military  stategy 
and  tactics.  On  the  basis  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  both  the  early  snccesse.'i  of  Com- 
munist forces  and  the  defeats  they  suffered 
in  the  Kuomlntang's  fifth  campaign  of  en- 
circlement and  annihilation,  Mao  formulated 
and  gradually  systematized  a  strategy  of  sur- 
rounding the  cities  from  the  countryside  and 
a  dcwtrlne  of  protracted  war. 

Mao  had  first  adopted  or  advocated  some 
01"  his  Ideas  In  opposition  to  the  early  leader- 
ship of  Jfie  Chinese  Communist  Party,  which 
Insisted  on  adhering  to  policies  based  In  part 
on  Soviet  experience  and  backed  by  the  Com- 
munist International,  Mao  argued  that  the 
mechanical  application  of  Soviet  military 
doctrines  In  China  would  lead  to  Comjnunlst 
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defeat,  and  ho  urged  the  adoption  of  a  strat- 
egy based  on  the  peculiar  conditions  and 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  revolution  and 
the  Chinese  Red  Army." 

In  Mao's  view,  a  basic  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  revolutionary  war  dlfferentitated  it 
from  revolutions  in  capitalist  countries,  in- 
cluding the  October  Revolution  in  Russia. 
In  the  latter,  the  first  step  had  been  to  seize 
the  cities,  where  proletarian  strength  was 
greatest,  and  then  advance  into  the  country- 
side. In  China,  however,  the  correct  strat- 
egy was  "to  employ  our  main  forces  to  create 
rural  bases,  surround  the  cities  from  the 
countryside,  and  use  the  bases  to  expedite 
the  nationwide  revolutionary  upsurge."-* 
Mao  set  forth  the  rationale  for  his  strategy ; 

"Since  powerful  Imperialism  and  its  allies, 
the  reactionary  forces  in  China,  have  oc- 
cupied China's  key  cities  for  a  long  time 
•  '  *  they  the  revolutionary  forces  must  build 
the  backward  villages  Into  advanced,  consoli- 
dated base  areas,  into  great  military,  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  cultural  revolutionary 
bastions,  so  that  they  can  fight  the  fierce 
enemy  who  utilizes  the  cities  to  attack  the 
rural  districts,  and,  through  a  protracted 
struggle,  gradually  win  an  overall  victory  for 
the  revolution."  ^ 

If  the  Kuomlntang's  hold  on  the  urban 
centers  was  strong.  Its  control  over  the  vast 
rural  areas  was  weak.  By  devoting  them- 
selves "mainly  to  rural  work."*"  the  Com- 
munists exploited  this  fatal  weakness  and 
gradually  built  up  a  peasant  army  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  Kuomintang- 

Mao  realized  that  the  strategy  of  sur- 
rounding the  cities  from  the  countryside 
would  take  a  long  time,  and  he  therefore  de- 
veloped his  doctrine  of  protracted  struggle. 
As  Mao  envisaged  it  In  1936,  the  struggle 
would  take  the  form  of  a  prolonged  alterna- 
tion between  Nationalist  campaigns  of  "en- 
circlement and  annihilation"  directed  against 
the  Communists  and  Commixnlst  counter- 
campaigns.-'  This  pattern,  he  predicted, 
would  come  to  an  end  when  the  Red  Army 
finally  became  stronger  than  the  enemy  and 
could  launch  Its  own  campaign  ol  encircle- 
ment and  annihilation,  against  which  the 
Kuomlntang  would  be  powerless  because  It 
lacked  the  political  requisites  for  v  successful 
countercampalgn.  This  forecast  was  event- 
ually borne  out  In  late  1948  and  1949. 

Mao's  doctrine  of  protracted  war  rested 
upon  simple  principles  governing  tactics 
and  battlefield  objectives.  The  tactics  pre- 
scribed for  the  period  of  Communist  military 
inferiority  were  summed  up  In  the  now  fa- 
mous formula:  "The  enemy  advances,  we  re- 
treat; the  enemy  halts,  we  harass;  the  enemy 
tires,  we  attack;  the  enemy  retreats,  we  pur- 
sue." Implicit  in  these  tactics  was  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Communists'  priority  objec- 
tive in  battle  wus  the  preservation  of  their 
forces  rather  than  the  defense  of  Communist- 
held  territory.  Similarly,  as  Communist 
military  strength  increased  and  the  guer- 
rilla bands  developed  into  regular  units, 
greater  stress  was  to  be  placed  on  the  anni- 
hilation of  enemy  forces  rather  than  the 
mere  expansion  of  Communist  territorial 
control .  Mao's  general  plan  of  operations 
was  to  execute  a  strategic  retreat  deep  Into 
the  Communist  base  areas  In  order  to  facil- 
itate the  concentration  of  his  forces  and 
create  favorable  conditions  for  defeating  the 
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enemy  in  a  battle  of  quick  decision,  to  be 
followed  by  a  strategic  counteroffenslve.* 

The  doctrine  that  men  rather  than  weap- 
ons are  the  decisive  factor  in  war  was  fully 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare, in  which  popular  support  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  success.  This  doctrine,  in 
turn,  required  a  complementary  set  of  pey- 
chologlcal  attitudes:  On  the  one  hand,  cau- 
tious realLsm  in  estimating  the  enemy's 
present  strengUi:  on  the  other,  cori^dence  in 
his  ultimate  vlnclbility.  Mao.  In  1948.  syn- 
thesized this  balance  of  psychological  ele- 
ments as  follows: 

"If.  with  regard  to  the  whole,  we  overesti- 
mate the  strength  of  our  enemy  and  her.ce 
do  not  dare  to  overthrow  him  and  do  not  dare 
to  win  victory,  we  shall  be  committing  a 
right -opportunist  error.  If.  with  regard  to 
each  patrt.  each  specific  problem,  we  are  not 
prudent,  do  not  carefully  study  and  perfect 
the  art  of  struggle,  do  not  concentrate  all 
our  strength  for  battle  •  •  •  we  shall  be 
committing  a  'left'-opportunlst  error."  =• 

In  1957,  he  restated  this  thought  in  the 
principle  that  "strategically  we  should  take 
all  enemies  lightly,  but  tactically  take  them 
seriously."*' 

ARME^    S-rarcCLE    AND    POLTTICAt    STRUGGLE 

The  overriding  questions  of  political-mili- 
tary policy  m  a  protracted  struggle  were  when 
to  seek  peace,  when  to  figh;  a  war.  and  what 
form  the  war  should  take.  In  the  course 
of  the  Cc-mmunist  revolutionary  struggle 
against  the  Kuomlntang,  Mao  found  himself 
confronted  by  three  different  political-mili- 
tary situations  and  adopted  three  different 
policies  to  cope  wnth  them.  In  a  Ber.se.  these 
policies  paralleled  the  usual  alternatives  open 
to  states  acting  on  the  international  plane 
under  analogous  circumstances-.  To  seek 
peace,  to  fight  a  limited  war,  or  to  accept  all- 
out  war.  But  on  a  deeper  level  of  analysii-. 
Mao's  conception  of  these  alternatives  was 
demonstrably  different.  For  him,  seeking 
peace  meant  merely  the  cessation  of  all-out 
war  and  did  not  preclude  limited  armed 
clashes.  Conversely,  limited  war  was  waged 
under  the  concept  of  "peaceful  struggle": 
The  threat  or  use  of  force  on  a  limited  s:.ile 
was  a  fairly  constant  feature  of  Mao's  prac- 
tice of  "peaceful  struggle"  rather  than  a  last 
resort  employed  only  when  nonviolent  meas- 
ures failed.'^ 

Thus,  in  Mao's  view,  peace  was  as  much  a 
form  of  struggle  as  war.  and  emphasis  could 
be  shifted  from  one  to  the  other  In  varying 
degrees  depending  upon  the  precise  require- 
ments Df  the  existing  situation.  The  essence 
of  Mao's  thought  on  this  question  has  been 
succinctly  summed  up  by  LI  Wel-han  in  the 
following  words ; 

"In  order  to  defeat  the  enemy  we 
must  •  "  •  be  adept  at  choosing  the  most 
advantageous  forms  of  struggle.  The  work- 
ing-class party  must  arm  Itself  to  the 
teeth  •  •  •  with  all  the  means  and  methods 
of  struggle  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  timely 
changes  In  the  form  of  struggle  to  suit 
changes  in  the  situation.  The  forms  of 
struggle  can  be  divided  into  main  and  sec- 
ondary, and  which  should  be  the  main  and 
which  should  be  secondary  differs  under  dif- 
ferent historical  conditions  in  different 
countries.  The  working  class  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  must  be  good  at  mastering  the 
main  form  of  struggle  under  the  historical 
conditions  of  the  time  and  properly  coordi- 
nating it  with  other  forms  of  struggle;  only 
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by  so  doing  can  they  deal  the  enemy  effec 
tire  blows  and  flrialy  maintain  the  leader- 
ship of  the  revolution."  ^ 

Prom  1927  up  to  the  establishment  of  the 
second  united  front  in  1937.  the  main  form 
of  struggle  employed  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists w:is  iirmed  struggle,  primarily  as  an 
Instinctive    response    to    the    Kuomlntang'a 
policy   of   suppressing    the    Communists   by 
force      Prom    1937    to   July   1946.    "peaceful 
political  struggle"  supplanted  armed  strug- 
gle as  the  main  form,  M.io's  poUcv  and  Inltl- 
ntlvB  playing  a  large  role  In  the"  transition, 
as  we  shall  see      From  .luly  1946  the  main 
^mphasls  reverted   to  armed  struggle,  prin- 
cipally   In    response    to    the    Kuomlntang's 
postwar  attempt    to  expel   the  Communists 
from  stateglc  arcss  and  it.'i  use  of  relentless 
military  pressure  to  force  the  Communists  to 
accept    a    polltlcal-mlUtary    fait    accompli. 
This    Kuoralntang    policy    was   Itself    a    re- 
sponse to  Mao's  prior  resort  to  limited  mili- 
tary actions   I  under  the  aegis  of  "peaceful 
struggle")  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the 
territory  under  Communist  control.     Mao  m 
19-t6  shifted  to  all-out  war  when  he  saw  that 
■peaceful    struggle"   was   no   longer   advan- 
tageous to  the  Communists  and  that  there 
was    now   a    good   chance    of   defeating   the 
Kiionilntang  in  a  prolonged  armed  conflict 
despite  continued  Nationalists  superiority  In 
number   of   troops  and  arms.     Limited  war 
was    therefore    escalated    Into   all-out    war. 
The     transitions    In    both    1937    and    1946 
marked     the    culminations    of    fluctuating 
eventt    and    Commualst    moves    over   fairly 
long   periods   during   which   Mao  had   been 
preparing  for  the  next  main  form  of  struggle. 
Mao  w.is  adept  not  only  in  alternating  the 
main  form  of  struggle  In  the  lielit  of  chang- 
ing conditions,  but  nlso  In  bleiidlng  and  co- 
ordinating   the    methods    of    peaceful    (I.e.. 
pollticnll    and   armed   struggle   in  an   Intel 
grated  course  of  action.    This  coordination  of 
the  two  forms  of  struggle  to  achieve  a  politi- 
cal objective  was  one  corollary  of  Mao's  gen- 
eral principle  that  military  power  is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  accomplishment  of  a  oolltlcal 
purpose  and  th.it.  converseiv.  political  pur- 
pose must  govern  the  use  of  military  power. 
Its    effect    was    to    make    force    a    constant 
Instrtiment  to  be  used  In  conjunction  with 
other  methods. 

Thus.  In  the  period  from  1937  to  19.37.  when 
the  main  emphasis  was  on  armed  strugele 
political  struggle— in  the  specific  form  of  ."lu- 
peals  and  agitation  for  cessation  of  the  civil 
war— was  Intenslfled  nnd  broadened  as  the 
military  fortunes  of  the  Communists  ebbed 
and  the  possibility  of  total  defeat  drew 
closer.--  This  Communist  political  effort  was 
facilitated  by  the  political  conditions  created 
in  China  by  Japan's  aggressive  actions  le 
by  the  rising  tide  of  Chinese  nationalism 
demanding  Internal  unity  in  the  face  of  for- 
eign aggression  and  opposing  Chlan"  K-l- 
shek'B  policy  of  subordlnaflne  resl'stance 
against  Japan  to  suppression  of  the  Commu- 
n  sts,  and  hy  consequent  pollcv  divisions 
wlthm  the  Kiiomintang.  Mao's  political  ma- 
neuvers were  instrumental  In  bringing  about 
the  Slan  Incident  of  December  1938.  which 
forced  ChMng  to  agree  to  an  Informal  truce 
m  the  civil  war  against  the  Communists. 

After  the  ombreak   of  the  Slno-Japanese 
war  In  July  1937.  the  Informal  truce  between 
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the  Kuomlntang  and  the  Communists  devel- 
oped   into  a    formal   united   front,   officially 
established  In  September  1937.     The  united 
troiit  agreement,  on  its  surface,  committed 
the  Communfsts  to  full  political  and  mint  iry 
support    of    the    Kuominteng    In    the    w.ar 
against  Japan,  but  Mao  never  intended  It  to 
mean  wholehearted  Communist  cooperation 
with,  or  unconditional  obedience  to   the  Na- 
tionalist Government.     Rather.  It  was  to  be 
merely   a   temporary   alliance   based   on   the 
"Independence  and   antonomy"  of   tie  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  •    Thus,  the  Commu- 
nists never  relinquished  their  absolute  and 
exclusive  control  o'.er  the  Communist  mili- 
tary units  and  base  aress.  and  the  Commu- 
nist armies  were  Instructed  from  fne  o;itcet 
to  conduct  Euemlla  operations  on  'their  own 
Initiative  and  independently  of  the  National- 
ist military  command.-*    Nor  did  Mao's  united 
front  policy  exclude  continued  Communist 
"struggle  against  the  Kuomlntang."    On  the 
contrary.  It  called  for  the  active  pursuit  of 
"  'peaceful'    and    'bloodless'    struggle    waged 
alons  Ideological,  political,  and  organizational 
lines."™   and    even— In    certain    situations— 
for  resort  to  limited  .irmed  struggle.     Thus, 
for  the  Communists,  the  united  front  meant 
merely  that  "peaceful  political  strui;gle"  was 
for  the  time  being  the  main  form  of  struggle. 
and  armed  struggle  the  secondary  or  sub- 
ordinate form. 

An  essential  feature  of  Mao's  doctrine  of 
limited  armed  struggle  was  the  requirement 
that  Communist  military  activity  be  care- 
fully regulated  so  ns  to  achieve  a  strength- 
ening of  the  Communist  petition  vls-a-vIs 
the   Kuomlntang   without   Incurring   undue 
rl.^k    of    all-out    war.      Thus,    the    doctrine 
stressed  that  limited   armed  struggle  must 
be  primarily  defensive  In  character  (taough 
not  excluding  counterattack):  that  It  must 
be  undertaken  only  when  the  Communists 
were  adequately  prepared  nnd  certain  of  a 
favorable  outcome:   and   that   the  Commu- 
nists, after  gaining  the  advantage  In  a  par- 
ticular armed  conflict,  should  quickly  take 
the  InlUatlve  In  seeking  to  negotiate  a  tem- 
porary peace  In  order  to  limit  the  duration 
of     hostilities     and     conserve     Communist 
strength.    The  effect  of  this  policy  m  prac- 
tice was  to  punctuate  orm.ed  cla5he=  between 
the  Communists  and  the  Kuomlntang  with 
periodic     "peace"     negotiations     In     which 
"peaceful     political     struggle"     temporarily 
supplanted  armed  strujgle  as  the  Immediate 
method  of  advancing  Communist  alms     The 
fourfold  objective  of  such  negotiations  was 
to  prevent  the  escalation  of  limited  conflict 
Into  all-out  war:  to  gain  formal  recognition 
of  some  of  the  gains  achieved  bv  force  of 
arms:  to  Influence  public  opinion  bv  a  show 
of  restraint  and  moderation:  and  finally  to 
win  time  and  politic?.!  support  for  an  aU- 
out  civil  war.  If  It  did  come.    Political  bar- 
gaining thus  became  an  inseparable  comple- 
ment to  the  military  strtiggle.    Mao's  policy 
of  seeking  a  political  settlement  while  using 
military  power  to  strengthen  the  Communist 
bargaining   position   aiid   preparing  for  all- 
out  wor  was  clearly  In  evidence  during  the 
period    between   the   summers   of    1945   and 
1946. 

The  ChlnMe  Comunlst  decision  to  shift  to 
armed  conflict  as  the  principal  form  of 
struggle  can  be  traced  to  a  Central  Com- 
mittee Innerparty  directive  of  July  20.  1946. 
drafted  by  Mao,  which  called  on  the  Commu- 
nists to  smash  Chiang's  offensive.  Tet  even 
the  placing  of  primary  emphasis  on  armed 
struggle  was  not  Incompatible  with  further 


negotiations  provided  they  could  be  turn-. 
to  Communist  advantage.  The  neBotiatV^„ 
which  the  Communists  conducted  wiu,,?* 
Kuomlntang  In  the  latter  holf  of  1946  -„! 
again  In  the  early  months  of  1949  obvlou'«^r 
represented  a  secondary  resort  to  mdthndj  ,J 
peaceful  political  struggle"  sImuItaZu, 
with  and  supplementing  the  use  of  arS-i 
force  as  the  main  form  of  struggle  othV^ 
examples  of  the  secondary  use  of  politic-? 
methods  of  struggle  were  the  Communist 
efforts  to  Induce  defections  through  ^etr« 
contacts  and  understandings  with  kuonuo 
tang  officers;  attempts  to  secure  the  niw," 
meal  surrender  of  local  Nationalist  com" 
mandera  through  separate  peace  agreements" 
and  the  consistent  Communist  pollcv  o- 
granting  lenient  treatment  to  prisoners  of 
war  as  pari  of  an  effort  to  induce  them  to 
Join  the  Communist  forces. 

The  central  aim  of  the  political  strucirle 
waged  by  the  Conununlste  In  this  period  of 
the  civil  war  was  to  build  up  a  "verv  br.jt,<i 
united  front  of  the  whole  nation"  against 
Chiang's  government  by  winning  over  "all 
thofie  who  can  be  won  over."  The  front  wa* 
to  embrace  90  percent  of  the  people.  Isolotlnc 
the  small  remaining  group  of  reacllonarlcs 
and  was  to  be  led  by  the  Communtet  Party  r 
The  effectiveness  of  this  poUtlcal  effort  *«« 
such  that,  by  the  time  the  Communists  were 
preparing  to  organiite  a  new  central  govern- 
ment In  1949.  Mao  could  declare  not  with- 
out some  Justification : 

"The  Chinese  revolution  Is  a  revolution  of 
the  broad  masses  of  the  whole  nation 
Everybody  Is  our  friend  except  the  Imperial- 
ists, the  feudalists,  and  the  bureaucrat, 
capitalists,  the  Kuomlntang  reactionaries 
and  their  accomplices."  * 

Theie  Is  little  doubt  that  the  CommuiU'-ts' 
political  struggle  to  forge  a  united  front 
helped  them  to  gain  victory  In  the  armed 
struggle,  while  converseiv  their  military  suc- 
cess aided  them  In  broadening  and  deepea- 
Ing  the  "revolutionary  united  front. ' 

In  waging  political  struggle  as  a  supple- 
ment to  armed  struggle.  Mao  also  was  pre- 
paring for  the  transition  once  aaaln  from  wor 
to  peace.  The  united  froi.t  effort  during  the 
final  phase  of  the  armed  struggle  served  tc 
rally  poptilar  support  for  the  Communists  ro 
enlist  non-Communist  participation  hi  the 
new  regime,  to  retain  the  help  of  ex-K«c- 
mlntjing  personnel  In  running  various  agen- 
cies, to  reassure  businessmen  and  Indus- 
trl.Tllsts.  and  to  minimize  economic  /tnd 
administrative  dislocation. 
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PEtPDJC'S     GLOBAL     STRATEGY:      PROSPECTS     AND 
PROBLEMS 

Since  coming  to  power,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlsta  have  vigorously  sought  to  propafJte 
their  own  successful  strategy  of  revolution 
as  an  appropriate  model  to  be  followed  by 
revolutionary  movements  in  other  colonial 
or  semlcolonial  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  To  what  extent  is  this  cliun 
Justified?  The  answer  depends.  In  part,  on 
whether  the  objective  conditions  which  made 
the  success  of  the  Chinese  Communists  pos- 
sible exist  or  will  emerge  In  these  countries. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  co.n- 
dltlons  waa  the  political  weakness  of  the 
government  In  power.  There  is  little  rtuutt 
that  the  existing  regimes  In  many  underde- 
veloped countries  nre  characterized  by  .i 
similar  weakness;  but.  as  the  example  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  regime  Itself  up  to  1337 
shows,  a  politically  weak  but  militarily  strong 
government  can  still  manage  to  consolldnte 
its  rule  against  relatively  feeble  oppcsltlon. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  decisive  factor  in 
undermining  the  Nationalist  government  m 
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China  and  enabling  the  Ohlnese  Communist 
Party  to  build  up  sufficient  strength  to  over- 
throw It  was  the  Slno-JaponeEC  war.  This 
suggests  that  a  prolonged  external  conflict, 
or  a  war  of  national  liberation .  or  possibly  a 
civil  war  between  two  nonOommunlst  groups, 
markedly  enhances  the  applicability  and 
chances  of  success  of  the  Maoist  model  of 
revolution.  It  Is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  profess  to  see  a 
progressive  intensification  of  conflicts  and 
contradictions  everywhere  In  the  non-Com- 
munist v.'orld — conflicts  among  the  capital- 
ist countries,  between  newly  Independent 
nations  and  the  Western  Powers,  between 
colonial  or  semlcolonial  countries  and  the 
■imperialist"  powers. 

A  less  important  but  by  no  means  negli- 
gible factor  Jn  Mao's  victory  was  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Conimunlsts  of  captured  Japa- 
nese arms  handed  over  to  them  by  the  Soviet 
forces  In  Manchuria  after  Japan's  surrender. 
This  points  to  the  role  of  the  geographical 
contiguity  of  areas  controlled  by  revolution- 
ary forces  to  the  territory  of  an  established 
Communist  state.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam. 
this  factor  admittedly  has  vital  Importance 
today  Finally.  Mao's  march  to  power  was 
aided  by  the  fact  that  Western  policy  placed 
very  few  obstacles  in  his  way.  These,  then, 
were  the  four  principal  objective  conditions 
which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
MnolEt  Etrotegy  of  revolution  In  China.  The 
extent  to  which  analogous  conditions  do  or 
do  not  exist  In  any  particular  country  must 
obviously  affect  the  prospects  for  the  success- 
ful application  of  that  strategy  elsewhere  in 
AslR.  Afrlci'.  or  Latin  America. 

If  one  looks  beyond  the  prospects  for 
Miiolst-type  revolutions  In  Individual  coun- 
tries to  the  global  situation,  there  are  formi- 
dable obstacles  which  Mao  must  overcome  or 
else  face  the  eventuol  failure  of  his  foreign 
policy.  Dnllke  the  Kuomlntang.  his  two 
chief  International  antagonists  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  represent  dynamic  forces  In  the  world 
arena:  both  are  politically  and  militarily 
strong.  Mao's  military  strategy  and  tactics, 
moreover,  were  developed  for.  guerrilla  and 
mobile  warfare  with  conventional  weapons 
and  are  fot.-iUy  Inapplicable  to  all-out  war  in 
th(?  nuclear  age.  even  for  the  defense  of  the 
CHilnese  mainland.  While  official  Chinese 
doctrine  has  been  modified  somewhat  In  the 
light  of  nuclear  weapons  development,  some 
Chinese  military  leaders  have  argued  that 
ihlr.  adaptation  does  not  go  far  enough.^' 

The  basic  obstacle  In  the  path  of  Mao's 
attempt  to  apply  his  political-military 
tirategy  on  a  worldwide  scale  Is.  however,  the 
-siGlem  of  national  states  Itself.  It  was  the 
Inherent  conflict  between  the  unlversallst 
pretensions  of  communism  and  the  nation- 
state  system  which  In  the  first  place  pro- 
duced Mao's  own  "creative  application"  of 
Murxlsm-Lenlnlsm  to  the  concrete  condi- 
tions of  China.  Yet.  Mao  now  Insists  upon 
the  correctness,  for  the  whole  Communist 
ciimp.  of  a  political-military  strategy  based 
largely  on  the  particular  experience  of  the 
Chinese  revolution,  and  this  has  disrupted 
the  unity  of  the  camp.  Again,  although 
Mao  effectively  exploited  the  forces  of  na- 
tIon«lism  In  his  bid  for  power  In  China  and 
now  seelts  to  turn  these  forces  against  the 
Weft  In  other  areas  of  the  world,  natlc-nallsm 
Is  also  likely  to  become  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  his  own  international  ambitions 
as  fear  of  Chinese  expansionism  grows.  The 
further  he  tries  to  move  beyond  the  area  of 
Traditional  Chinese  cultural  hegemony,  the 


■"Morton  H  Halperln,  "China  and  the 
Bomb,"  New  Vork(  Praeger.  1965,  pp.  24-62. 
Sf^e  also  Hsich.  "Communist  China's  Strategy 
In  the  Nuclear  Age."  op  clt.;  David  Charles. 
The  Dismissal  of  Marshol  P'eng  Teh-husl." 
China  Quorterly  (London).  Octo'Jer-Decem- 
ber  1961.  p  68. 


more  formidable  will  the  barriers  of  nation- 
alism become. 

Thus,  the  attempted  projection  of  Mao's 
revolutionary  strategy  Into  the  International 
arena  is  a  factor  which,  quite  apart  from 
the  MarxlBt-Lenlnlst  ideology,  complicates 
Pelping's  adjustment  to  the  syFtem  of  na- 
tional states.  Pelping's  leaders  undoubtedly 
realize  that  It  will  be  necessary  for  Commu- 
nist China  to  live  with  that  system  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  but  their  tendency  to  see  the 
international  situation  and  to  fashion  their 
foreign  strategy  In  the  light  of  their  own 
revolutionary  experience  Inhibits  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  rules  that  govern  the 
conduct  of  national  stales.  Maoist  revolu- 
tionary strategy  was  developed  In  a  civil  war 
in  which  the  contending  groups  were  not 
separated  by  any  national  boundaries.  Tet 
the  strategy  and  tactics  employed  in  a  con- 
flict within  a  single  country,  however  mod- 
erate or  cautious,  are  not  always  applicable 
In  the  International  arena.  Indeed,  a  given 
strategy  or  tactic  adopted  In  the  struggle 
against  a  political  group  or  party  may  have 
completely  different  Implications  and  con- 
sequences when  applied  against  a  foreign 
power. 

Many  of  the  discrepanciee  between  Pel- 
ping's professions  and  actions  arise  not  so 
much  from  hypocrisy  as  from  the  conflict 
between  the  need  to  live  with  the  system 
of  national  states  and  the  tendency  to  pro- 
ject Mao's  revolutionary  strategy  abroad. 
Thus.  Pelplng  loudly  denies  that  revolution 
can  be  exported,  yet  at  the  same  time  It 
advocates  and  supports  "national  liberation 
movements"  everywhere.  It  proclaims  the 
"Ave  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence." 
which  embody  the  generally  recognized  rules 
of  International  behavior:  yet  In  its  actions 
It  constantly  violates  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  these  principles. 

The  Chinese  Communists'  whole  under- 
standing of  war  and  peace  Is  filtered  through 
their  revolutionary  experience,  their  concept 
of  armed  and  peaceful "  struggle,  and  their 
propensity  to  use  force  as  a  constant  Instru- 
ment of  policy.'"  They  denounce  solutions 
of  International  Issues  based  on  the  concept 
of  spheres  of  Influence — even  If  Communist 
China  Is  given  hor  fair  share — and  In  so  do- 
ing, they  reject  a  time-honored  and  widely 
accepted  method  of  resolving  conflicts  with- 
in the  nation-state  system. 

The  Chinese  Communists'  projection  of 
their  revolutionary  strategy  abroad  Is  a  more 
systematic  and  self-conscious  expression  of 
the  general  tendency  of  many  peoples  to  see 
others  as  they  see  themselves,  to  Judge  for- 
eign events  and  Institutions  by  their  own 
standards,  and  to  understand  developments 
in  other  countries  and  societies  In  terms  of 
their  own  experience.  This  tendency  has 
often  produced  deleterious  results  as  much 
for  those  who  have  practiced  It  as  for  tbore 
at  whom  It  has  been  directed.  In  the  19th 
centtiry.  Western  traders  and  missionaries, 
backed  with  force  by  their  governments,  in- 
troduced alien  Ideas  and  values  Into  China, 
disrupting  the  Confucian  order:  and  the  dis- 
integration of  the  traditional  social  and  po- 
litical system  eventually  doomed  Western 
hopes  of  seeing  the  emergence  of  a  China 
fashioned  after  the  Image  of  a  Christian, 
democratic  nation.  Insteod.  social,  political, 
and  economic  chaos  gave  rise  to  a  totalitarian 
regime  at  odds  with  the  traditions  of  Its  own 
country  as  well  as  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
outside  world. 

The  tendency  of  a  successful  revolutionary 
elite  to  project  Its  way  of  life  abroad,  to 
view  the  oustlde  world  In  terms  of  Its  self- 


•■  Marsha]  Lo  Jurig-huan  claimed  that  no 
better  discussion  of  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  Is  to  be  found  than  In  a  speech  by  Mao 
In  1945  which  dealt  with  CCP-Kuomlntang 
relations  and  the  civil  war  In  China.  "Work 
Correspondence."  No.  8  (Feb.  6.  1981).  p.  17. 


image.  Is  particularly  pronounced.  Such  an 
elite  finds  adjustment  to  the  international 
environment  difficult.  It  Is  given  to  creating 
disturbances  In  the  system  of  national  states, 
and  especially  In  the  balance  of  power.  The 
Chinese  Communist  Party  Is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Mao's  revolutionary  strategy  will 
tend  to  make  Communist  China  a  disruptive 
influence  in  world  politics  for  some  time  to 
come  and  will  delay  Its  adjustment  to  the 
established  norms  of  International  behavior. 
In  the  mefintlmc.  Communist  China  irtll  be 
a  formidable  force  to  reckon  with,  and  Mao's 
strategy  will  pose  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
stability  and  peace  of  the  world. 

MAO   ON   LIMITXD   WAR 

We  must  pay  attention  to  the  following 
principles  of  self-defense.  We  shall  never 
attack  unless  attacked;  if  attacked,  we  sUSll 
certainly  counterattack.  That  is  to  say.  we 
must  never  attack  others  without  provoca- 
tion; but  once  we  are  attacked,  we  must 
never  fail  to  return  the  blow.  Herein  lies 
the  defensive  nature  of  the  struggle.  As 
to  the  military  attacks  of  the  die-hards,  we 
must  resolutely,  thoroughly,  utterly,  and 
completely  smash  them.  Secondly,  the 
principle  of  victory.  We  do  not  fight  unless 
we  are  sure  of  victory:  we  must  on  no  ac- 
count flght  without  preparation  and  without 
certainty  of  the  outcome.  We  should  know 
how  to  utilize  the  contradictions  among  the 
die-harcis  and  mtist  not  deal  blows  to  many 
sections  of  them  at  the  same  time;  we  must 
pick  out  the  most  reactionary  section  to 
strike  at  first.  Herein  lies  the  limited  nature 
of  the  struggle.  Thirdly,  the  principle  of 
truce.  After  we  have  repulsed  the  attack 
of  the  die-hards  and  befc  re  they  launch  a 
new  one.  we  should  stop  nt  the  proper  mo- 
ment ond  bring  that  particular  flght  to  a 
close.  In  the  period  that  follows,  we  should 
make  a  truce  wth  them.  Then  we  should 
on  our  own  initiative  seek  unity  with  the 
dle-hiirds  and.  upon  their  consent,  conclude 
a  peace  agreement  with  them.  We  must  on 
no  account  flght  on  dally  and  hourly  with- 
out stopping,  nor  become  dizzy  with  success. 
Herein  lies  the  temporary  nature  of  every 
particular  struggle.  Only  when  the  die-hards 
launch  a  new  offensive  should  we  retaliate 
with  a  new  struggle.  In  other  words,  the 
three  principles  are  Justifiability,  expe- 
diency and  restraint.  Persisting  In  such 
Justifiable,  expedient,  and  restrained  strug- 
gles, we  can  develop  the  progressive  forces. 
win  over  the  middle-of-the-road  forces.  Iso- 
late the  die-hard  forces  and  make  the  dle- 
h.nrds  chary  of  heedlessly  attacking  us  *  •  • 
or  heedlessly  starting  a  large-scale  cUll  war. 
And  we  can  In  this  way  win  a  f.'ivorable  turn 
In  the  situation.  (Mao  Tse-tung.  "Selected 
Works."  vol.  m.  p.  199.) 


IFrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept    3,  1965] 

PEtptNc  Drct-ARrs  Vietnam  I«  Focrs  or  Anti- 

U  S.  FiCHT— New  Statement  or  MiLrrART 

Doctrine  Sats  War  There  Is  Part  or  En- 

CTR^TLEMrNT 

I  By  Seymour  Topping) 

RoNC  KONO.  September  2. — Communist 
China  declared  today  that  Its  support  of 
revolutionary  wars  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries was  a  strategy  directed  at  the  eventual 
encirclement  of  the  United  States  and  West- 
em  Europe. 

In  a  new  statement  of  military  doctrine, 
Pelplng  sold  that  the  focus  of  this  worldwide 
revolutionary  struggle  was  now  In  Vietnam. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  demonstrates  that 
a  ""people's  war"  In  Asia.  Africa,  or  Latin 
America  can  be  waged  successfully  against 
the  United  States,  the  statement  asserted. 

These  deflnltlons  of  Chinese  Communist 
global  strategy  were  contained  In  an  artdcie 
tiy  Marshal  IJn  Plao.  Minister  of  Defense, 
a  deputy  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  a  Deputy  Premier. 
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An  extensive  summary  of  the  article, 
mirklng  the  20th  annlversaxy  of  the  World 
War  II  victory  over  Japan,  was  distributed 
by  Hslnhua.  the  Chinese  CommuiOst  prese 
agency. 

ALL  PAPES5  TO  PRINT  TEXT 

The  text,  of  more  than  50.000  words.  Is  to 
be  published  tomorrow  in  Jenmln  Jlh  Poo. 
the  party  newspaper:  Hung  Chi.  Ideological 
Journal  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  all 
provlnt-lal  and  municipal  newspapers 
throughout  the  country-. 

Marshal  Lm  stated  that  the  outlook  for 
a  worldwide  revolutionary  movement  against 
the  United  States  was  more  favorable  than 
ever  before  and  that  the  appUcatlon  of  the 
theories  of  Mao  Tsc-tung.  the  chairman  of 
the  party,  could  result  In  an  overcoming  of 
the  superior  material  strength  of  the  Indus- 
trial powers  of  North  America  and  Western 
Europe. 

The  article  reviewed  the  military  strategy 
of  Mr.  Mao.  which  holds  that  revolutionary 
bases  must  be  established  In  rural  areas  so 
that  cities  can  be  encircled  from  the  coun- 
tryside. This  technique  was  employed  suc- 
cessfully In  the  war  against  Japan  and  In 
the  civil  war  against  the  Chinese  National- 
ists. 

THEORT  RELATED  TO  PRESENT 

Marshal  Lin  then  stated  that  the  Mao 
theory  was  "of  outstanding  and  universal 
practical  Importance  for  present  revolu- 
tionary struggles."     He  wrote: 

"Take  the  entire  globe— if  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  can  be  caJIed  cities  of 
the  world  then  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  constitute  rural  areas  of  the  world 
"Since  World  War  n.  the  proletarian 
revolutionary  movement  has  for  various  rea- 
sons been  temporarily  held  back  in  North 
America  and  the  West  European  capitalist 
countries  while  the  people's  revolutionary 
movement  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  .America 
h;«  been  growing  vigorously. 

"In  a  sense,  the  contemporarv  world  revo- 
lution also  present  a  picture  of  the  encircle- 
ment of  cities  by  rural  areas." 
The  marshal  added: 

"In  the  final  analysis,  the  whole  cause  of 
world  revolution  hinges  on  the  revolutionary 
struggles  of  the  Asian.  African,  and  Latin 
American  peoples,  who  make  up  the  over- 
whelmlne  majority  o(  the  woild's  population 
The  Socialist  countries  should  regard  it  as 
their  internationalist  duty  to  suport  the 
people-s  revolutionary  struggle  m  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America 
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part  of  the  globe  may  touch  off  a  world 
nuclear  conflagration  and  bring  destruction 
to  mankind. 

Expressing  determination  tc  stand  by  the 
Vietnamese  Communists,  Marshal  Lin  de- 
clared that  his  forces  were  prepared  for  any 
U.S.  attack. 

"We  want  to  tell  the  United  States  Im- 
perialists once  again  that  a  vast  ocean  of 
several  hundred  million  Chinese  people  in 
arms  will  be  more  than  enough  to  submerge 
your  few  million  aggressor  troops,"  he  as. 
serted  "If  you  dare  to  Impose  war  on  us 
we  shau  gain  freedom  of  action.  It  will  then 
be  up  to  you  to  decide  how  the  war  will  be 
fought.  We  shall  flght  In  ways  most  advan- 
tageous to  us  to  destroy  the  enemy  and 
wherever  the  enemy  can  be  most  easily  de- 
stroyed." 

The  article  asserted  that  a  world  wax 
would  result  only  In  the  turning  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  to  communism 
and  the  doom  of  the  United  States. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  4.  1965) 
Ro)  China  Urges  a  People's  Was— Exhorts 
Vietnam  and  Others  To  Strike  at  UNrrzD 
States  WrrHotrr  Pear  of  NircxEAa  Replt 


ternational   Communist   movement    as  now 
dominated  by  a  heretical  philosophy  opdosm 
to  'people's  wars"  and  dedicated  to  canituin 
tlon  before  U.S.  power.  H-'uia- 

Specialists  here  said  the  article  contained 
contradictions  suggesting  that  Mr.  Mao  who 
Is  71  years  old,  has  encountered  frustrations 
in  a  practical  attainment  of  his  goals  and  waj. 
consoling  himself  by  spinning  out  his  iheorv 
to  Its  ultimate  extensions.  ' 

In  doctrinal  terms,  the  article  warns  rev 
olutionaries  that  in  people's  wars  "it  is  lm" 
peratlve  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of  aelf-reli' 
ance."  It  declared  that  revolutionaries  must 
"be  prepared  to  carry  on  the  flght  Independ 
ently  even  when  all  material  aid  from  outside 
Is  cut  off." 

"If  one  does  not  operate  by  ones  own 
efforts,"  It  added,  "does  not  Independent'v 
ponder  and  solve  problems  of  revolution  m 
one's  own  country  and  does  not  rely  on  the 
strength  of  the  masses  but  leans  whollv 
on  foreign  aid— even  though  this  be  old  Irom 
Socialist  countries  that  persist  in  rcvolu 
tion— no  victory  can  be  won  or  be  consol- 
Idated  even  if  It  is  won." 


PENG  HINTED  AT  DOCTRINE 

The  first  hint  that  this  doctrinal  nate- 
ment  would  be  forthcoming  was  eiven  in  a 
speech  made  List  May  by  Pens;  Chen,  mayor 
of  Pclplng  and  a  Politburo  member,  at  the 
Jakarta  celebration  of  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Indonesian  Commu- 
nist  Party. 

Mr  Peng  asserted : 
"To  win  victory  m  the  world  revolution 
the  proletariat  must  atuch  great  impor- 
tance to  revolutions  m  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America— that  is,  to  revolutions  in  the 
worlds  rural  areas,  and  there  la  no  other 
path. 

This  reference  in  his  speech  attracted  little 
public  attention,  although  it  aroused  the  In- 
terest of  analysts  here. 

Marshal  Lin's  article  elaborates  on  the 
theory  that  has  become  Chinese  Communist 
dogma  In  essence,  it  confitcts  with  the 
global  pattern  of  Marxist -Leninist  theorv  ad- 
hered to  by  Moscow,  that  the  proletariat 
must  lead  the  revolution,  and  subscribes  to 
the  Maoist  theory  that  It  must  be  based  on 
the  peasantry, 

SOVIET  POSITION  BtDICtTLED 

The  article  accused  the  Scvlet  leadership 
of  collaborating  with  the  United  States  In 
opposing  people's  wars.  It  ridiculed  what 
it  described  as  an  untrue  assertion  of  Khru- 
shchev reviaionlsu  that  a  single  spark  on  any 


(By  Seymour  Topping) 
Hong  Kono.  September  3. — Communist 
China  urged  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
and  other  leftist  revolutionaries  today  to 
strike  at  US.  forces  without  fear  of  nuclear 
retaliation. 

Marshal  Lin  Piao.  Defense  Minister  as- 
serted in  a  major  doctrinal  article  that  the 
American  "colossus'*  could  be  defeated  "piece 
by  piece "  by  what  he  termed  "people's  wars'" 
In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  He  said 
the  United  States  would  refrain  from  using 
Its  nuclear  weapons  because  of  a  fear  of  In- 
ternational censure. 

Pelplng  newspapers  devoted  3U  pages  this 
morning  to  the  text  of  the  article  commem- 
orating the  20th  anniversary  of  the  surrender 
of  Japan.  The  article  also  was  published  by 
Hung  Chi.  Journal  of  the  central  committee 
and  all  municipal  and  provincial  newspapers' 
A  summary  of  the  statement  was  distrib- 
uted yesterday  by  Hslnhua.  the  Chinese 
Communist  press  agency,  and  reported  lii 
today's  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Experts  on  Communist  China  said  that  the 
article,  which  was  published  with  front-page 
photographs  of  Mao  Tsc-tung,  hend  of  the 
Communist  Party,  was  Intended  to  elevate  the 
Pelplng  leader  to  the  rank  of  principal  ar- 
chitect of  world  revolution. 

WhUe  the  Vietnamese  Communists  and 
other  revolutionaries  are  spurred  to  violent 
armed  struggle  against  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  the  article  displays  a  great  de- 
^ee  of  caution  In  committing  Communist 
China  to  direct  Involvement. 

This  Is  particularly  apparent  In  references 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  article  states 
that  the  Chinese  people  wUl  do  all  In  their 
power  to  aid  the  Vietnamese  people  In  com- 
pelling the  departure  of  the  last  American 
soldier.  However,  there  Is  no  specific  com- 
mitment by  the  Pelplng  Government,  nor  is 
there  any  allusion  to  an  earlier  offer  to  send 
volunteers'"  and  war  materiel  to  Vietnam. 
Propounding  new  dosma,  the  article  by 
M.arshal  Lin  held  that  the  Maoist  theory 
of  revolutionary  war  should  be  applied  as 
the  basic  strategy  of  achieving  world  com- 
munism. It  declared  that  so-called  libera- 
tion wars  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
must  be  employed  to  encircle  the  Industrtal 
powers  of  North  America  and  Western  Europe. 
This  concept  was  described  as  growing  from 
the  tested  Mao  strategy  of  striking  from 
rural  bases  at  cities  held  by  an  enemy. 

BCSSIANS  CALLED  CiPrnTUTORS 

The  dogma  Implies  that  Pelplng  would  be- 
come at  least  the  doctrinal  center  of  an 
envisioned  world  order.  Marshal  Lin  de- 
nounced Moscow,  once  the  center  of  the  in. 


tJNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIEr  SCORNED 

Marshal  Lin  expresses  contempt  of  both 
the  United  Stotes  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
rockets. 

In  urging  people's  wars,  the  marshal  as- 
sures  revolutionaries  that  "in  the  final  analy. 
sis  the  outcome  of  a  war  will  be  decided  by 
the  sustained  fighting  of  the  ground  forces 
by  the  fighting  at  close  quarters  on  battle- 
fields, by  the  political  consciousness  of  the 
men.  by  their  courage  and  spirit  of  sacrifice- 
Vietnam  Is  cited  as  on  example  wheie 
American  power  Is  being  frustrated  bv  u 
"people's  war." 

While  expressing  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  forces  to  delta: 
the  "few  million  aggressor  troops'"  of  the 
United  States,  Marshal  Lin  makes  it  clear 
that  Pelplng  intends  to  flght  with  the  United 
SUtes  only  if  war  is  imposed  by  Washington. 
The  article  warns  that,  apart  from  the 
United  States,  there  are  others  that  possess 
nuclear  weapons.  But.  oddly,  the  marshal 
does  not  directly  repeat  earlier  assertions  of 
Pelplng  that  It  possessed  nuclear  arms.  Com- 
munist China  has  carried  out  two  nuclear 
tests. 

The  article  asserted  that  the  United  States 
h.is  been  "condemned  by  the  people  of  the 
whole  world  for  its  towering  crime  of  drop- 
ping two  atom  bombs  on  Japan."' 

PEIPINC    TAKES    VICTORY    CREDIT 

At  no  point  in  the  article  of  more  than 
50,000  words  does  Marshal  Lin  spedflcallv 
give  credit  to  the  United  States  for  the 
World  War  II  victory  over  Japan.  He  as- 
signs the  role  of  the  "main  force""  in  the 
victory  to  Chinese  Communist  troops  and 
asserts  that  it  was  only  the  Maoist  theories 
that  enables  a  weak  country  to  overcome  such 
a  powerful  country  as  Japan. 

Although  the  article  repeatedly  states  that 
the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  turning  in  growing  numbers  to  the 
Mao  theory  of  ""people's  war,""  analysts  here 
have  noted  recently  in  statements  by  Pelplng 
manifestations  of  feelings  of  increased  isola- 
tion. 

The  Chinese  Communist  leadership  may 
have  been  disturbed  by  hints  that  NorUi 
Vietnam  Is  considering  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war. 

The  refusal  of  African  and  Asian  leaders  at 
the  postponed  conference  in  Algiers  to  fol- 
low Pelplng's  lead  may  have  stirred  soma 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  Conunu- 
nlsts  about  the  effectiveness  of  their  propo- 
ganda. 

Premier  Chou  En-Ial  in  a  speech  last  night 
complained  about  the  use  being  made  of 
Asian  and  African  countries  by  the  United 
States  and  others  to  sound  out  North  Viet- 
nam on  peace  negotiations. 
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There  have  also  been  reports  recently  of  a 
eoolness  In  relations  between  Communist 
China  and  North  Korea,  which  once  was  one 
of  Pelplng's  closest  supporters  in  the  ide- 
ological quarrel  with  Moscow. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept    4.  1965) 
ExcEiUTS  From  Peipinc  Declaration  Urging 

WORLD  People's  War  To  Destroy  United 

St.^tes 

iPetping,  September  3  (Reuters). — ^Fol- 
lowing ore  excerpts  from  an  article  by  the 
Chmese  Communist  Defense  Minister.  Mar- 
shal Lin  Plao,  published  In  all  major  Chi- 
nese newspapers  today  and  made  available 
in  English  by  Hslnhua,  the  official  press 
agency.  I 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  lessons  derived 
from  the  people's  wars  in  China  that  Com- 
rade Mao  Tse-tung.  using  the  simplest  and 
most  vivid  language,  advanced  the  famous 
thesis  that  ""political  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun."" 

He  clearly  pointed  out: 

The  seizure  of  power  by  armed  force,  the 
settlement  of  the  Issues  by  war,  is  the  central 
task  and  the  highest  form  of  revolution. 
This  Marxist-Leninist  principle  of  revolu- 
tion holds  good  universally,  for  China  and 
for  all  other  coim tries. 

Wot  is  the  product  of  Imperialism  and  the 
system  of  exploitation  of  man  by  man. 
Lenin  said  that  ""war  Is  always  and"  every- 
where begun  by  the  exploiters  themselves,  by 
the  ruling  and  oppressing  classes.*" 

So  long  as  imperialism  and  the  system  of 
exploitation  of  man  by  man  exist,  the  im- 
perialists and  reactionaries  will  invariably 
rely  on  armed  force  to  maintain  their  reac- 
tionary rule  and  Impose  war  on  the  oppressed 
nations  and  peoples.  This  Is  an  objective 
law  independent  of  man"s  will. 

EEADINESS    TO    CO    TO    WAR    IS    ISSARXIST    TOUCH- 
STONE 

In  the  last  analypls.  whether  one  dares  to 
wage  a  tlt-for-tat  struggle  against  armed 
aggression  and  suppression  by  the  imperial- 
ists and  their  lackeys,  whether  one  dares  to 
fight  a  people's  war  against  them  means 
whether  one  dares  to  embark  on  revolution. 
This  Is  the  most  effective  touctistone  for  dis- 
tinguishing genuine  from  fake  revolution- 
aries and  Marxist-Lenlnlsta. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  people  were 
BfBlcUd  with  the  fear  of  the  Imperialists 
and  reactionaries.  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung 
put  forward  his  famous  thesis  that  "the  im- 
perialists and  all  reactionaries  are  paper 
tigers," 

In  appearance,  the  reactionaries  are  terri- 
fying but  In  reality  they  are  not  so  powerful. 
From  a  long-term  ix>lnt  of  view.  It  is  not 
the  reactionaries  but  the  people  who  are 
reiilly  powerful. 

The  history  of  the  people's  war  in  China 
ind  other  countries  provides  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  growth  of  the  people's  revo- 
lutionary forces  from  weak  and  small  begin- 
nings Into  strong  and  large  forces  la  a 
universal  law  of  development  of  the  class 
struggle,  a  universal  law  of  development  of 
the  people's  war.  A  peoples  war  Inevitably 
meets  with  many  difficulties,  with  upa  and 
down  and  setbacks  In  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment, but  no  force  can  alter  its  general 
t-fiid  toward  inevitable  triumph. 

C'jmrade  Mao  Tse-tung  points  out  that  we 
must  despise  the  enemy  strategically  and 
tiikc  full  account  of  him  tactically. 

To  despise  the  enemy  .strategically  is  an 
elementary  requirement  for  a  revolutionary. 
Without  the  courage  to  dcplse  the  enemv  and 
without  daring  to  win.  it  will  be  simply  im- 
possible to  make  a  revolution  and  wage  a 
P''ople"s  war.  let  alone  to  achieve  victory. 

THESIS  OF  "PAPER  TIGER""  CALLED  LIGHT  OF 
TRLTH 

The  imperialists  are  extremely  afraid  of 
Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung"s  thesis  that  "Imperi- 
alism and  the  reactionaries  are  paper  tigers" 
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and  the  revisionists  are  extremely  hostile  to 
It.  They  all  oppose  and  attack  this  thesis 
and  the  Philistines  follow  suit  by  ridiculing 
it.  But  all  this  cannot  In  the  least  diminish 
Its  Importance.  The  light  of  truth  cannot  be 
dimmed  by  anybody. 

Comrade  Mao  Tse-tungs  theory  of  the 
people's  war  solves  not  only  the  problem  of 
daring  to  flght  a  people's  war.  but  also  that 
of  how  to  wage  it. 

Comrade  Mao  Tge-tung  Is  a  great  states- 
man and  military  scientist,  proficient  at  di- 
recting war  in  accord.ance  with  Its  laws.  By 
the  line  and  policies,  the  strategy  and  tactics 
he  formulated  for  the  people's  war.  he  led 
the  Chinese  people  In  steering  the  ship  of  the 
people's  war  past  all  hidden  reefs  to  the 
shores  of  victory  in  most  complicated  and 
difficult  conditions. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  Comrade  Mao 
Tse-tung'a  theory  of  the  establishment  of 
rural  revolutionary  base  areas  and  the  en- 
circlement of  cities  from  the  countryside  is  of 
ouutandlng  and  universal  practical  impor- 
tance for  the  present  revolutionary  struggles 
of  all  the  oppressed  nations  and  peoples,  and 
particularly  for  the  revolutionary  struggles 
of  the  oppressed  nations  and  peoples  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  against  Imperial- 
ism and  Its  lackeys. 

Many  countries  and  peoples  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  now  being  sub- 
jected to  aggression  and  enslavement  on  a 
serious  scale  by  the  imperialists  headed  by 
the  United  States  and  their  lackeys  The 
basic  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
many  of  these  countries  have  many  similari- 
ties to  those  that  prevailed  in  old  China. 
As  In  China,  the  peasant  question  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  these  regions.  The 
peasants  constitute  the  main  force  of  the 
national-democratic  revolution  against  the 
imperialists  and  their  lackeys. 

In  committing  aggression  against  these 
countries,  the  imperialists  usually  begin  by 
seizing  the  big  cities  and  the  main  linos  of 
communication,  but  they  are  unable  to  bring 
the  vast  countryside  completely  under  their 
control.  The  countryside,  and  the  country- 
side alone,  can  provide  the  broad  areas  in 
which  the  revolutionaries  can  maneuver 
freely. 

The  countryside,  and  the  countryside 
alone,  can  provide  the  revolutionary  bases 
from  which  the  revolutionaries  can  go  for- 
ward to  final  victory.  Precisely  for  this  rea- 
son. Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung's  theory  of 
establishing  revolutionary  base  areas  In  the 
rural  districts  and  encircling  i&e  cities  from 
the  countryside  is  attracting  more  and  more 
attention  among  the  people  In  these  regions. 

Taking  the  entire  globe.  If  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  can  be  called  "the  cities 
of  the  world.""  then  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  constitute  "'the  rural  areas  of  the 
world. " 

Since  World  War  n,  the  proletarian 
revolutionary  movement  has  for  various  rea- 
sons been  temporarily  held  back  In  the  North 
American  and  West  European  capitalist 
countries,  while  the  people's  revolutionary 
movement  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
has  been  growing  vigorously.  In  a  sense,  the 
contemporary  world  revolution  also  presents 
a  picture  of  the  encirclement  of  cities  by  the 
rural  areas. 

The  October  revolution  In  Russia  opened 
up  a  new  era  In  the  revolution  of  the  op- 
pressed nations.  The  victory  of  the  October 
revolution  built  a  bridge  between  the 
Socialist  revolution  of  the  proletariat  of  the 
West  and  the  national-democratic  revolu- 
tion of  the  colonial  and  semi-colonial  coun- 
tries of  the  East.  The  Chinese  revolution 
has  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  how 
to  link  up  the  national  democratic  with  So- 
cialist revolution  in  the  colonial  and  semi- 
colonial  countries. 

Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  has  pointed  out 
that,  in  the  epoch  since  the  October  revolu- 
tion,    antl-lmperlallst    revolution     In     any 


colonial  or  semlcolonlal  country  Is  no 
longer  part  of  the  old  bourgeois,  or  capital- 
ist world  revolution,  but  is  part  of  the  new 
world  revolution,  the  proletarian-Socialist 
world  revolution. 

Comrade  Mao  l^e-tung  has  formulated  a 
complete  theory  of  the  new  democratic  revo- 
lution. He  indicated  that  this  revolution, 
which  is  different  from  all  others,  can  only 
be.  nay  must  be.  a  revolution  against  Im- 
perialism, feudalism,  and  bureaucrat  capital- 
ism waged  by  the  broad  masses  of  the  people 
under  the  leadership  of  the  proletariat 

This  means  that  the  revolution  can  only 
be.  nay  must  be.  led  by  the  proletariat  and 
tlie  genuinely  revolutionary  party  armed 
with  Marxism-Leninism,  and  by  no  other 
class  or  party. 

This  means  that  the  revolution  embraces 
in  its  ranks  not  only  the  workers,  peasants, 
the  urban  petit  bourgeoisie,  but  also  the  na- 
tional bourgeoisie  and  other  patriotic  and 
anti-imperialist  democrats. 

Tills  means,  finally,  that  the  revolutions 
directed  against  imperialism,  feudalism,  and 
bureaucrat  capitalism. 

The  new  democratic  revolution  leads  to 
socialism,  and  not  to  capitalism. 

Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung's  theory  of  the  new 
democratic  revolution  is  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ism theory  of  uninterrupted  revolution. 

Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  made  a  correct  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  revolutionary 
stages,  i.e..  the  national-democratic  and  the 
Socialist  revolutions,  and  he  correctly  and 
closely  linked  the  two.  "The  national-demo- 
cratic revolution  is  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  Socialist  revolution  and  the  Socialist 
revolution  is  the  Inevitable  sequel  to  the  na- 
tional-democratic revolution. 

There  Is  no  great  wall  between  the  two 
revolutionary  stages.  But  the  Socialist  revo- 
lution is  only  possible  after  the  completion 
of  the  national-democratic  revolution.  The 
more  thorough  the  national-democratic  revo- 
lution, the  better  the  conditions  for  the  So- 
cialist revolution. 

MOSCOW    REVISIONISTS    SERVE   IMPERIALISM 

The  experience  of  the  Chinese  revolution 
shows  that  the  tasks  of  the  national-demo- 
cratic revolution  can  tie  fulfilled  only 
through  long  and  tortuous  struggles.  In  this 
stage  of  revolution.  ImperiaUsm  and  its 
lackeys  are  the  principal  enemy. 

In  the  struggle  against  imperialism  and 
its  lackeys,  it  is  necessary  to  ally  all  anti- 
imperialist  patriotic  forces.  Including  the 
national  bourgeoisie,  and  all  patriotic  per- 
sonages. 

All  those  patriotic  personages  from  among 
the  bourgeolse  and  other  exploiting  classes 
who  Join  the  anti-Imperialist  struggle  play 
a  progressive  historical  role;  they  are  not 
tolerated  by  imperialism  but  welcomed  by 
the  proletariat. 

The  Khrushchev  revisionists  are  now  ac- 
tively preaching  that  socialism  can  be  built 
without  the  proletariat  and  without  a  Com- 
munist Party,  And  they  have  cast  the  lun- 
damenal  tenets  of  Marxism-Leninism  to  the 
four  winds.  The  revisionists'  purpose  is 
solely  to  divert  the  oppressed  nations  from 
their  struggle  against  imperialism  and  to 
sabot-ige  their  natlonal-demix:ratlc  revolu- 
tion, all  in  the  service  ht  imperialism. 

The  Chinese  revolution  provides  a  success- 
ful lesson  for  making  a  thorough-going  na- 
tional-democratic revolution  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  proletariat:  It  likewise  pro- 
vides a  successful  lesson  for  the  timely 
transition  from  the  national  democratic  rev- 
olution to  the  Socialist  revolution  under  the 
leadership  of  the  proletariat. 

Ours  is  the  epoch  in  which  world  capital- 
ism and  imperialism  are  heading  for  their 
doom  and  socialism  and  communism  are 
marching  to  victory.  Comrade  -Mao  Tse- 
tung's  theory-  cf  people's  wnx  is  not  only  a 
product  of  the  Chinese  revolution,  but  has 
also  the  characteristics  of  our  epoch.  Tlie 
new  experience  gained  In  the  people's  revolu- 
tionary struggles  in  various  countries  since 
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World  War  n  has  provided  continuous  evi- 
dence thr,t  Mao  TSe-tung'5  thought  Is  a  com- 
mon asset  of  the  revolntlonary  people  of  the 
whole  world.  This  la  the  great  Interniitlonal 
slgnincancc  of  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Since  World  War  II.  US.  Imperialism  has 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  German.  Japanese, 
and  Italian  fascism  and  has  been  trying  to 
build  a  great  American  empire  by  dominat- 
ing and  enslaving  the  whole  world  It  Is  the 
most  rabid  aggressor  In  human  history  and 
the  most  ferocious  common  enemy  of  the 
peoole  of  the  world. 

Every  people  or  country  In  the  world  that 
wants  revolution,  Independence,  and  peace 
cannot  but  direct  the  spearhead  of  Its  strug- 
gle against  US.  imperialism. 

The  U.S.  imperUlicts'  policy  of  seeking 
world  domination  makes  It  possible  tor  the 
people  throughout  the  world  to  unite  all  the 
forces  that  can  be  united  and  to  form  the 
bro.^dest  possible  united  front  for  a  converg- 
ing attack  on  U.S.  Imperialism. 

At  present,  the  main  battlefield  of  the 
fierce  struggle  between  the  people  of  the 
world  on  the  one  side  and  U.S.  Imperialism 
and  Its  lackeys  on  the  other  is  the  vast  area 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  In  the 
world  01  a  whole,  this  Is  the  area  where  the 
people  suffer  worst  from  Imperialist  oppres- 
sion and  where  imperialist  rule  Is  most  vul- 
nerable. 

Since  World  War  II.  revolution.^ry  storms 
have  been  rising  in  this  area,  and  today  they 
have  become  the  most  Important  force  di- 
rectly pounding  U.S.  Imperialism,     i 

The  contradiction  between  the  revolu- 
tionary peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
.America  and  the  imperialists  beaded  by  the 
United  States  is  the  principal  contradiction 
in  the  contemporary  world.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  contradiction  is  promoting  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  the  whole  world 
against  U.S.  imperialism  and  Its  lackovs. 

Since  Wcrld  War  U  and  the  succeeding 
years  of  revolutlonai'v  upsurge,  there  ha.s 
been  a  great  rise  lu  the  level  of  pollticul 
consciousness  and  the  degree  of  organization 
of  the  people  in  all  countries,  and  the  re- 
sources available  to  them  for  mutual  support 
and  aid  have  greatly  Increased.  The  whole 
capitaliEt-imperiiillst  system  has  become 
drastically  weaker  and  Is  in  the  process  of 
Increasing  convulsion  and  disintegration. 

U.S.  imperialism  is  stronger,  but  also  more 
vulnerable,  than  any  imperialism  of  the  past. 
It  sets  itself  against  the  people  of  the  whole 
world.  Including  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Its  human,  military,  material,  and 
financial  resources  are  far  from  sufficient 
for  the  reali^tion  of  its  ambition  of  domi- 
nating the  whole  world. 

When  committing  aggression  In  a  foreign 
countrj',  US  imp»rtfillsm  can  only  employ 
part  of  its  forces,  which  are  sent  to  fight 
an  unjust  war  far  from  their  native  land 
and.  therefore,  have  a  low  morale,  and  so  U.S. 
Imperialism  Is  beset  with  great  dlfflcultles. 

The  people  subjected  to  Its  aggression  are 
having  a  trial  of  strength  with  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism neither  In  Washington  nor  New  York, 
neither  in  Honolulu  nor  Florida,  but  are 
fighting  for  Independence  and  freedom  on 
their  own  soil. 

Once  they  are  mobilized  on  a  broad  scale, 
they  will  have  inexhaustible  strength.  Thus, 
superiority  will  belong  not  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  people  subjected  to  its 
aggression.  The  latter,  though  apparently 
weak  and  email,  are  really  more  powerful 
than  US.  Imperialism. 

The  struggles  waged  by  the  diSTerent  peo- 
ples against  U.S.  imper!ali.'=m  reinforce  each 
other  and  merge  into  a  worldwide  tide  of 
opposition  to  U.S.  Imperialism.  The  more 
successful  the  development  of  people's  war 
in  a  given  region,  the  larger  the  number  of 
U.S.  Imperialist  forces  that  can  be  pinned 
aovn  and  depleted  there. 

When  the  U.S.  aggressors  are  hard  pressed 
In  one  place,  they  have  no  alternative  but 


to  loosen  their  grip  on  others.  Therefore. 
the  conditions  become  more  favorable  for  the 
people  elsewhere  to  wage  struggles  against 
US.  imperlall-sm  and  Its  lackeys. 

Everything  Is  divisible.  And  so  Is  this  co- 
lossus of  U.S.  Imperialism.  It  con  be  split  up 
and  defeated.  The  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  other  regions  can  destroy 
It  piece  by  piece,  some  strllting  at  Its  head 
and  others  at  Its  feet.  That  Is  why  the  great- 
est fear  of  US  imperialism  Is  that  people's 
wars  will  be  launched  in  dllferent  parts  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  m  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  and  why  It  regards  peo- 
ple's wars  as  a  mortal  danger. 

U.S.  imperialism  relies  solely  on  Its  nu- 
clear weapons  to  Intimidate  people,  but  these 
weapons  cannot  save  US.  Imperialism  from 
its  doom.  Nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  used 
lightly. 

US.  Imperialism  has  been  condemned  by 
the  people  ol  the  whole  world  lor  its  tower- 
ing crime  of  dropping  two  atomic  bombs  on 
Japan.  If  it  ures  nuclear  weapons  again 
It  Will  become  isolated  in  the  extreme. 

Moreover,  the  US,  monopoly  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  long  been  broken:  U.S.  Imperi- 
alism has  these  weapons,  but  others  have 
them,  too,  II  it  threatens  other  countries 
with  nuclear  weapons,  US.  imperialism  will 
expose  its  own  country  to  the  same  threat. 

For  this  reason.  It  wlU  meet  with  strong 
opposition  not  only  from  the  people  else- 
where but  also  inevitably  from  the  people 
in  its  own  country.  Even  if  U.S.  imperial- 
l.sm  brazenly  uses  nuclear  weapons,  it  can- 
not conquer  the  people,  who  are  Indomitable. 

FIGHTINC    ON    CROL'ND    KEY    TO    VTCTORT 

However  highly  developed  modern  weapons 
and  technical  equipment  may  be  and  how. 
ever  complicated  the  methods  of  modern 
warfare.  In  the  final  analysis  the  outcome 
of  a  war  will  be  decided  by  the  sustained 
fighting  of  the  ground  forces,  by  the  fight- 
ing at  close  quarters  on  battlefields,  by  the 
political  consciousness  of  the  men,  by  their 
courage  and  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

Here  the  weak  points  of  US,  Imperialism 
will  be  completely  laid  bare,  while  the  supe- 
riority of  the  revolutionary  petiple  will  be 
brought  into  full  play.  The  reactionary 
troops  of  U.S.  imperlall.sm  cannot  possibly 
be  endowed  with  the  courage  and  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  possessed  by  the  revolutionary 
people. 

The  spiritual  atom  bomb  that  the  revolu- 
tionary people  possess  Is  a  far  more  power- 
ful and  useful  weapon  than  the  physical 
atom  bomb. 

Vietnam  is  the  most  convincing  example 
of  a  victim  of  agcresslon  defeating  US.  im- 
perialism by  a  peoples  war.  The  United 
States  h,TS  made  Soi:th  Vietnam  a  testing 
ground  for  the  suppres.^lon  of  people's  wnr. 
It  has  carried  on  this  experiment  for  many 
years,  and  everybody  can  now  see  that  the 
U.S.  aggressors  are  unable  to  find  a  way  of 
coping  with  a  people's    war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  brought  the  power  of  people's  war  Into 
full  play  In  their  struggle  against  the  V.S. 
aggressors.  The  U.S.  aggressors  are  In  danger 
of  being  swamped  In  the  people's  war  In 
Vietnam. 

They  are  deeply  worried  that  their  defeat 
in  Vietnam  wUl  leid  to  a  chain  reaction. 
They  are  expanding  the  war  in  an  attempt 
to  save  themselves^Irom  defeat.  But  the 
more  they  expand  the  war.  the  greater  will  be 
the  chain  reaction.  The  more  they  escalate 
the  war.  the  heavier  will  be  their  fall  and 
the  more  disastrous  their  defeat. 

The  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  see  still  more  clearly  that  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism can  be  defeated,  and  that  what  the  Viet- 
namese people  can  do.  they  do.  too. 

History  has  proved  and  will  go  on  proving 
that  the  people's  war  Is  the  most  effective 
weapon  against'  U.S.  imperialism  and  its 
lackeys     All  revolutionary  people  will  leom 


to  wage  a  people's  war  against  US.  imperial 
ism  and  it*  iockeys.  Tliey  will  take  up  arrni 
learn  to  fight  battles  and  become  skilled  in 
waging  a  people's  war,  though  they  have  not 
done  so  before. 

US.  imperialism,  like  a  mad  bull  dashlnc 
from  place  to  place,  will  finally  be  burned  to 
ashes  in  the  blazing  fire  of  the  people's  w.irs 
It  has  provoked  by  its  own  actions. 

The  Khrushchev  revisionists  have  come  to 
the  rescue  of  US.  imperialism  just  when  It  is 
most  panic-stricken  and  helpless  in  it>  er- 
forts  to  cope  with  the  people's  war.  Wnrij. 
Ing  hand  in  glove  with  the  U.S.  Imperialists 
they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  spread  all 
kinds  of  arguments  against  the  people's  var 
and  wherever  they  can.  they  are  scheming 
to  undermine  it  by  overt  or  covert  means 

RUSSUNS    DENOUNCED    FOR    LACK    OF    F.MTII 

The  fundamental  reason  why  the  Khru- 
shchev revisionists  are  opposed  to  the  peo- 
ple's war  Is  that  they  have  no  faith  In  ihc 
masses  and  are  afraid  of  US.  Unpertallsni  ol 
war  and  of  revolution. 

Like  all  other  opportunists,  they  arc  bllnu 
to  the  power  of  the  masses  and  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  revolutionary  people  ore  rn. 
pable  of  defeating  Imperialism. 

They  submit  to  the  nuclear  blackm.iil  r,f 
the  U.S.  imperialists  and  are  afraid  that,  il 
the  oppressed  peoples  and  nations  rise  up  to 
fight  the  people's  wars  or  the  people  cf  So- 
cialist countries  repulse  U.S.  Imperialist  ag- 
gression. U.S.  Imperialism  will  become  in- 
censed, they  themselves  will  become  Involved 
and  their  fond  dream  of  Soviet-United  States 
cooperation  to  dominate  the  world  will  be 
spoiled. 

Ever  since  Lenin  led  the  Great  Octoher 
Revolution  to  victory,  the  experience  of  In- 
numerable revolutionary  wars  has  borne  out 
the  truth  that  a  revolutionary  people  who 
rise  up  with  only  their  bare  hands  at  the 
outset  finally  succeed  In  defeating  the  rul- 
ing classes  who  are  armed  to  the  teeth. 

The  poorly  armed  have  defeated  the  bet- 
ter armed.  People's  armed  forces,  beginning 
with  only  primitive  swords,  spears,  rifles  and 
hand  grenades,  have  In  the  end  defeated  the 
imperialist  forces  armed  with  modern  air- 
planes, tanks,  heavy  artillery  and  atom 
bombs. 

Guerrilla  forces  have  ultimately  defeated 
regular  armies  "Amateurs"  who  were  never 
trained  in  any  military  schools  have  even- 
tually defeated  "professionals"  graduated 
from  military  academies,  and  so  on  end  so 
forth. 

Things  stubbornly  develop  In  a  way  that 
runs  counter  to  the  assertions  of  the  revi- 
sionists, and  facts  are  slapping  them  in  the 
face. 

The  Khrushchev  revisionists  Insist  that  a 
nation  without  nuclear  weapons  Is  lncap.ab!e 
of  defeating  an  enemy  with  nucleor  weapons, 
whatever  methods  of  fighting  it  may  adopt 
That  Is  tantamount  to  saying  that  anyone 
without  nuclear  weapons  Is  destined  to  come 
to  grief,  destined  to  be  bullied  and  anmhl- 
lated.  and  must  either  capitulate  t.D  the 
enemy  when  confronted  with  his  nuclear 
weapons  or  come  under  the  protection  of 
some  other  nuclear  power  and  submit  to  Its 
beck  and  call. 

Isn't  this  the  Jungle  law  of  survival  par 
excellence? 

Isn't  this  helping  the  imperialists  in  their 
nuclear  blackmail?  Isn't  this  openly  for- 
bidding people  to  make  revolution? 

The  Khrushchev  revisionists  assert  that 
nuclear  weapons  and  strategic  rocket  units 
are  decisive  while  conventional  forces  are  In- 
significant, and  that  a  militia  is  Just  a  heap 
of  human  flesh. 

For  ridiculous  reasons  such  as  these,  they 
oppose  the  mobilization  of  and  reliance  on 
the  masses  In  the  Socialist  countries  to  get 
prepared  to  use  the  people's  war  against  Im- 
perialist aggression. 
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They  have  staked  the  whole  future  of  their 
ooaiitry  on  nuclear  weapons  and  are  engaged 
in  a  nuclear  gamble  with  U.S.  imperialism. 
«lth  which  they  are  trying  to  strike  a  polltl- 
ral  deal.  Their  theory  of  military  strategy  is 
tse  theory  that  nuclear  weapons  decide  every- 
thing. 

Their  line  In  army  building  is  the  bourgeois 
line  which  Ignores  the  human  factor  and  sees 
only  the  material  factor  and  which  regards 
technique  as  everything  and  politics  as 
n.3thmg. 

The  Khrushchev  revisionists  maintain  that 
a  single  spark  in  any  part  of  the  glol>e  may 
Touch  off  a  world  nuclear  conflagration  and 
bring  destruction  to  manltlnd.  If  this  were 
true,  our  planet  would  have  been  destroyed 
time  and  time  again. 

Tliere  have  been  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion tliroughout  the  20  years  since  World 
War  II.  But  has  any  single  one  of  them  de- 
veloped into  a  world  war?  Isn't  It  true  that 
-Jic  U.S.  Imperialists'  plans  for  a  world  war 
have  been  upset  precisely,  thanks  to  the  wars 
of  national  liberation  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America? 

By  contrast,  those  who  have  done  their  ut- 
most to  stamp  out  the  "sparks"  of  people's 
war  have  in  fact  encouraged  U.S.  Imperialism 
m  us  aggressions  and  wars. 

Tlie  Khrushchev  revisionists  claim  that  If 
their  general  line  of  "peaceful  coexistence, 
peaceful  transition,  and  peaceful  competi- 
tion" Is  followed,  the  oppressed  will  be  liber- 
ated, and  "a  world  without  weapons,  without 
armed  forces,  and  without  w,ars"  will  come 
'.ino  being. 

But  the  inexorable  fa«t  is  that  imperialism 
sod  reaction  headed  by  the  United  States  are 
aealously  priming  their  war  machine  and  are 
dally  engaged  In  sanguinary  suppression  of 
the  revolutionary  peoples  and  In  the  threat 
and  use  of  armed  force  against  independent 
countries. 

T:ie  kind  of  rubbish  peddled  by  the  Khru- 
shchev revisionists  has  already  taken  a  great 
toil  of  lives  In  a  number  of  countries.  Are 
these  painful  lessons,  paid  for  In  blood,  stUl 
insufKclent? 

The  essence  of  the  general  line  of  the 
Khrushchev  revisionists  Is  nothing  other 
thou  the  demand  that  all  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples and  nations  ond  all  the  countries  that 
have  won  Independence  should  lay  down  their 
irms  and  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
the  U.S.  imperialists  and  their  lackeys  who 
rire  armed  to  the  teeth. 

While  magistrates  are  allowed  to  burn 
down  houses,  the  common  people  are  for- 
hUltlea  even  to  light  lamps!."  Such  is  the 
*iiy  of  the  Imperialists  and  reactionaries. 
.Subscribing  to  this  Imperialist  philosophy, 
the  Khrushchev  revisionists  shout  that  the 
Chinese  people  standing  in  the  forefront  of 
tile  fight  for  world  peace: 

"You  are  bellicose." 

Gentlemen,  your  abuse  adds  to  our  credit. 
It  Is  this  very  "bellicosity"  of  ours  that  helps 
J5  prevent  Imperialism  from  unleashing  a 
■'•orld  war.  The  people  are  "bellicose"  be- 
cause they  have  to  defend  themselves  and 
because  the  Imperialists  and  reactionaries 
force  them  to  be  so. 

It  Is  also  the  Imperialists  and  reactionaries 
u'lio  have  taught  the  people  the  arts  of  war. 
We  are  simply  using  revolutionary  "belli- 
cosity" to  cope  with  counterrevolutionary 
bellicosity. 

How  can  it  be  argued  that  the  imperialists 
md  their  lackeys  may  kill  people  every- 
where, while  the  people  must  not  strike  back 
In  self-defense  or  help  one  another?  What 
Und  of  logic  Is  this? 

The  Khrushchev  revisionists  regard  Im- 
perialists like  Kennedy  and  Johnson  as  "sen- 
sible" and  describe  us  together  with  all  those 
who  dare  to  carry  out  armed  defense  against 
i.iiperlalist  aggression  as  "bellicose."  This 
has  revealed  the  Khrushchev  revisionists  In 


their  true  colors  as  the  accomplices  of  Im- 
perialist gangsters. 

WAR  IS  GREAT  SCHOOL  TO  TEMPEE  PEOPLE 

We  know  that  war  brings  destruction,  sac- 
rifice, and  Eufierlng  on  the  people.  But  the 
destruction,  sacrifice,  and  suffering  will  be 
much  greater  If  no  resistance  Is  offered  to 
imperialist  armed  aggression  and  the  people 
become  willing  slaves. 

The  sacrifice  of  a  small  number  of  people 
In  revolutionary  wars  is  repaid  by  security 
for  whole  nations,  whole  countries,  and  even 
the  whole  of  mankind:  temporary  suffering 
is  repaid  by  lasting  or  even  perpetual  peace 
and  happiness. 

War  can  temper  the  people  and  push  his- 
tory forward.  In  this  sense,  war  is  a  great 
school. 

In  diametrical  opposition  to  the  Khru- 
shchev revisionists,  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlsta 
and  revolutionary  people  never  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  war. 

Our  attitude  toward  imperialist  wars  of 
aggression  has  always  been  clear  cut.  First, 
we  are  against  them,  and  second,  we  are  not 
afraid  of  them.  We  will  destroy  whoever 
attacks  us. 

As  for  revolutionary  wars  waged  by  the 
oppressed  nations  and  peoples,  so  far  from 
opposing  them,  we  invariably  give  them  firm 
support  and  active  aid.  It  has  been  so  in 
the  past.  It  remains  so  in  the  present,  and, 
when  we  grow  in  strength  as  time  goes  on, 
we  win  give  them  still  more  support  and  aid 
in  the  future. 

It  is  sheer  daydreaming  for  anyone  to 
think  that,  since  our  revolution  has  been 
victorious,  our  national  construction  Is  forg- 
ing ahead,  our  national  wealth  Is  Increasing, 
and  our  living  conditions  are  improving,  we 
too  will  lose  our  revolutionary  fighting  will, 
abandon  the  cause  of  world  revolution  and 
discard  Marxlssm-Lenlnlsm  and  proletarian 
Internationalism 

Of  course,  every  revolution  In  a  country 
stems  from  the  demands  of  its  own  people. 
Only  when  the  people  in  a  country  are 
awakened,  mobilized,  organized,  and  armed 
can  they  overthrow  the  reactionary  rule  of 
Imperialism  and  Its  lackeys  through  struggle: 
their  role  cannot  be  replaced  or  taken  over 
by  any  people  from  outside. 

In  this  sense,  revolution  cannot  be  Im- 
ported. But  this  does  not  exclude  mutual 
sympathy  and  supporv<Ri  the  .nan  of  revolu- 
tionary peoples  in  tl^r  struggles  against  the 
Imperialists  and  thar  lackeys.  Our  support 
and  aid  to  other  revolutionary  peoples  serves 
precisely  to  help  tliclr  self-reliant  struggle. 

The  propaganda  of  the  Khrushchev  revi- 
sionists against  people's  war  and  the  pub- 
licity they  give  to  defeatism  and  capltula- 
tlonlsm  tend  to  demoralize  and  spiritually 
disarm  revolutionary   people  everj'Where. 

These  revisionists  are  doing  what  the 
United  States  imperialists  are  unable  to  do 
themselves  and  are  rendering  them  great 
service:  they  have  greatly  encouraged  U.S. 
Imperialism  In  its  war  adventures.  They 
have  completely  betrayed  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist revolutionary  theory  of  WiU:  and  have  be- 
come betrayers  of  people's  war. 

To  win  the  struggle  against  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism and  carry  the  people's  wars  to  victory, 
the  Marxist-Leninists  and  revolutionary  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  must  resolutely 
oppose  Khrushchev  revisionism. 

Today,  Khrushchev  revisionism  has  a 
dwindling  audience  among  the  revolutionary 
people  of  the  world. 

Wherever  there  Is  armed  aggression  and 
suppression  by  ImperlalUm  and  Its  lackeys, 
there  are  bound  to  be  people's  wars  against 
aggression  and  oppression  It  Is  certain  that 
such  wars  will  develop  vigorously.  This  is 
an  objective  law  Independent  of  the  will  of 
either  the  U.S.  imperialists  or  the  Khru- 
shchev revisionists. 

The  revolutionary  people  of  the  world  will 
sweep  away  everything  that  stands  in  the 


way  of  their  advance.  Khrushchev  Is  fin- 
ished. And  the  successoz-s  to  Khrushchev  re- 
visionism wUl  fare  no  better 

The  Imperialists,  the  reactionaries  and  the 
KhriLshchev  revl.-^lonlsts,  who  have  all  set 
themselves  against  people's  war.  will  be 
swept  like  dust  from  the  stage  of  history  by 
the  mighty  broom  of  the  revolutionary 
people. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  In  China 
and  the  world  In  the  20  years  since  the  vic- 
tory of  the  war  of  rcslst^tnce  against  Japan, 
changes  that  have  made  the  situation  more 
favorable  than  ever  for  the  revolutionary 
people  of  the  world  and  more  unfavorable 
than  ever  for  ImperU-llsm  and  Its  lackeys. 

When  Japanese  Imperialism  launched  Its 
war  of  aggression  against  China,  the  Chinese 
people  had  only  a  very  small  people's  army 
and  a  very  small  revolutionary  base.  And 
they  were  up  against  the  biggest  military 
despot  of  the  East.  Yet  even  then.  Comrade 
Mao  Tse-tung  said  that  the  Chinese  people's 
war  could  be  won  and  that  Japanese  Im- 
perialism could  be  defeated. 

Today,  the  revolutionary  base  areas  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  have  grown  to  un- 
precedented proportions,  their  revolutloiiary 
movement  is  surging  as  ne\er  before.  Im- 
perialism is  weaker  than  ever,  and  U.S.  im- 
perialism, the  chieftain  of  world  imperial- 
ism, is  suffering  one  defeat  after  another. 

We  can  say  with  ever  greater  confidence 
that  the  people's  wars  can  be  won  and  U.S. 
Imperialism  can  be  defeated  In  all  countries. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  now  have  the 
lessons  of  the  October  revolution,  the  antl- 
Pasclst  war,  the  Chinese's  people's  war  of 
resistance  and  war  of  liberation,  the  Korean 
people's  war  of  resistance  to  U.S.  aggression. 
the  Vietnamese  people's  war  of  liberation 
and  their  war  of  resistance  to  U.S.  aggression, 
and  the  people's  revolutionary  armed  strug- 
gles in  many  other  countries. 

Provided  each  people  studies  these  lessons 
well  and  creatively  integrates  them  with  the 
concrete  practice  of  revolution  in  their  own 
country,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  revolu- 
tionary peoples  of  the  world  will  stage  stUl 
more  powerful  and  splendid  dramas  In  the 
theater  of  people's  war  in  their  countries 
and  that  they  will  wipe  off  the  earth  once 
and  for  all  the  common  enemy  of  all  the 
peoples.  U.S   imperialism,  and  its  lackeys. 

PEIPING     vows     TO      StTPPORT     VIETCONG     CTNTIL 
VICTOHT 

The  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  U.S.  aggression  and  for  national  sal- 
vation is  now  the  focus  of  the  struggle  of  the 
people  of  '.he  world  against  U.S.  aggression. 

The  determination  of  the  Chinese  people 
to  support  and  aid  the  Vietnamese  people 
in  their  struggle  against  U.S.  aggression  and 
for  national  salvation  is  unshakable.  No 
matter  what  U.S.  imperialism  may  do  to  ex- 
pand Its  war  adventure,  the  Chinese  people 
will  do  everything  In  their  power  to  support 
the  Vietnamese  people  until  every  single  one 
of  the  U.S.  aggressors  Is  driven  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  U.S.  Imperl.\llsts  are  now  clamoring  for 
another  trial  of  strength  with  the  Chinese 
people,  for  another  large-scale  ground  war  on 
the  Asian  mainland. 

If  they  Insist  on  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Japanese  Fascists,  well  then,  they  may 
do  so.  If  they  please.  The  Chinese  people 
definitely  have  ways  of  their  own  for  coping 
with  a  US. -imperialist  war  of  aggression. 

Our  methods  are  not  secret.  The  most  Im- 
portant one  is  still  mobilization  of  the  peo- 
ple, reliance  on  the  people,  making  every 
one  a  soldier  and  waging  a  people's  war. 

We  want  to  tell  the  U.S.  Imperialists  once 
again  that  the  vast  ocean  of  several  hundred 
million  Chinese  people  in  arms  will  be  more 
than  enough  to  submerge  your  few  million 
aggressive  troops. 

If  you  dare  to  impose  war  on  us.  we  shall 
gain  freedom  of  action.    It  will  then  not  be 
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up  to  you  to  decide  how  the  war  will  be 
fought.  We  shall  fight  In  the  ways  most  ad- 
vantageous to  us  to  destroy  the  enemy  and 
wherever  the  enemy  can  be  most  easily 
destroyed. 

Since  the  Chinese  people  were  able  to 
destroy  the  Japanese  aggressors  20  years  ago, 
they  ors  certainly  still  more  capable  of  fin- 
ishing off  the  US   aggressors  today. 

The  naval  and  a!r  superiority  you  boast 
about  cannot  intimidate  the  Chinese  people 
and  neither  can  the  atom  bomb  you  brandish 
at  us. 

If  you  want  to  send  troops,  go  ahead  The 
more  the  better.  We  will  annihilate  as  many 
as  you  can  send,  and  can  even  give  vou 
receipt* 

The  Chinese  people  are  a  grea,t,  valiant 
people.  We  have  the  courage  to  shoulder  the 
heavy  burden  of  combating  U.S.  imperialism 
and  to  contribute  our  share  In  the  struggle 
for  final  victory  over  this  most  ferocious 
enemy  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  In  all  seriousness 
that  after  the  victory  of  the  war  of  resistance. 
Taiwan  was  returned  to  China.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Tiilwnn  by  US  imperialism  Is  abso- 
lutely unjusilfted  Taiwan  Province  Is  an 
inalienable  part  of  Chinese  territory.  The 
US,  imperialists  must  get  out  of  Taiwan. 
The  Chinese  people  are  determined  to  lib- 
erate Taiwan, 

In  commemorating  the  20th  anniversary 
of  \1ctory  m  the  war  of  resistance  against 
Jap;!n.  we  must  also  point  out  in  all  solem- 
nity that  the  Japanese  militarists  fostered 
by  U  S.  Imperialism  will  certainly  receive  still 
severer  punishment  if  they  Ignore  the  firm 
opposition  of  the  Japanese  people  and  the 
people  of  Asia,  again  Indulge  in  their 
pipedreams. 

U.S.  Imperlnllsm  Is  preparing  a  world  war. 
But  can  this  save  it  from  its  doom?  World 
War  I  was  followed  by  the  birth  of  the 
Socialist  Soviet  Union.  World  War  11  was 
followed  by  the  emergence  of  a  series  of 
Socialist  countries  and  many  nationally  In- 
dependent countries- 

If  the  U.S.  Imperialists  should  insist  on 
launching  a  third  world  war.  It  can  be  stated 
categorically  that  many  more  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  will  turn  to  socialism:  the 
imperialists  will  then  have  little  room  left 
on  the  globe:  and  it  is  possible  that  the  whole 
stru'nure  of  imperialism  will  collapse. 

We  are  optimistic  about  the  futiu-e  of  the 
world  We  are  confident  that  the  people  will 
bring  to  an  end  the  epoch  of  wars  In  human 
history. 

Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  pointed  out  long 
ago  that  war.  this  monster,  "will  be  finally 
eliminated  by  the  progress  of  human  society. 
And  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  too.  But 
there  is  only  one  way  to  cUmln.ate  It  and  that 
Is  to  oppose  war  with  war.  to  oppose  counter- 
revolutionary war  with  revolutionary  war." 
All  peoples  sulTering  from  U.S.  Imperialist 
aggression,  oppression  and  plunder,  unite. 

Hold  aloft  the  Just  banner  of  people's  war 
and  fight  for  the  cause  of  world  peace,  na- 
tional liberation,  people's  democracy  and 
socialism. 

Victory  win  certainly  go  to  the  people  of 
the  world. 
Long  live  the  victory  of  people's  war. 
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pose,  the  statement  continued.  Is  to  lay 
■peace  smokescreen  "  over  Vietnam  in  order 
to  shroud  U.S.    "preparations  for  fighting  a 
Korean-type  war  there." 

One  passage  seemed  atoioet  wholly  di- 
rected at  North  Vietnam.  It  warned  that  the 
United  States  is  creating  the  "false  Impres- 
sion" that  it  wishes  to  discuss  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  Hanoi  and  revive  the  1954  Geneva 
agreement  as  the  basis  for  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment. 

••But,"  said  Pelping,  "such  tricks  of  John- 
son's can  deceive  no  one.'^ 

•'SIGNALS^^    FKOM    HAJNOt 

Pelplng's  strong  words  emerged  at  a  Ume 
when  taJnt  and  somewhat  elusive  signals 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
may  be  modifying  their  bargaining  position. 
One  such  signal  was  discernible  in  Moscow 
on  Thursday  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Nguyen 
Van  Klnh,  delivered  a  speech  in  which' he 
omitted  the  usual  demand  that  U.S.  troops 
be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam.  That  de- 
mand was  one  of  four  conditions  for  nego- 
tiation Issued  by  Hanoi  In  April. 

In  private  conversation.  North  Vietnamese 
omcials  are  known  to  have  taken  a  supple 
position  on  the  question  of  American  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  Klnh's  speech  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  time  a  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist has  not  raised  the  question  In  publicly 
discussing  a  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

But  If  the  North  Vietnamese  have  eased 
their  public  stance  on  that  point,  Peiping 
apparently  has  not.  In  their  statement  yes- 
terday, the  Chinese  Insisted  that  the  only 
way  out  of  Vietnam  for  the  United  States  is 
••to  end  its  aggression  and  withdraw  all  its 
troops." 

OFFERS  FOH  CONTINUING  WAR 

The  Chinese  are  also  said  to  be  offering 
more  tangible  Inducements  to  Hanoi  to  c^n- 
ttnue  its  resistance  to  peace  overtues. 
Among  these.  It  is  reported,  are  offers  to  re- 
build North  Vietnamese  bridges  anad  other 
Installations  destroyed  by  U.S.  air  attacks. 

Peiplng^s  Interest  in  continuing  the  Viet- 
nam war  fits  Into  the  Chinese  Communist 
blueprint  for  world  revoluUon.  most  recently 
enunciated  by  Marshal  Lin  Plao.  the  Chinese 
Defense  Minister. 

As  he  outlined  it.  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  eventually  will  be  encircled 
through  revolutionary  wars  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  he 
said.  Is  the  present  focus  of  that  global 
struggle. 

IDEOLOGICAL   DtFTERENCES 

An  aspect  of  the  dispute  between  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  evolved  out  of 
their  divergent  views  on  revolutionary  war. 
Pelping  ridiculed  former  Premier  Khru- 
shchev^s  assertion  that  •'a  single  spark  on 
any  part  of  the  globe  may  touch  off  a  world 
nuclear  conflagration  and  bring  destruction 
to  mankind." 

Against  that  background  the  Chinese  are 
currently  criticizing  the  Russians  for  not 
taking  a  Bufflclently  belligerent  line  on  Viet- 
nam. And  criticism  of  the  Russians  can  be 
construed  as  an  indirect  warning  to  Hanoi 
to  Ignore  Soviet  advice. 


sue  Of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  its  leai 
article  on  page  1.  In  one  small  suh 
head  under  the  headline,  this  newspaper 
sums  up  the  entire  story  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  when  they  state.  "Veteran  Ground 
Favor  Measure ;  VA  and  Department  of 
Defense  Oppose." 

This  simple  statement  Is  represents 
tive  of  the  fate  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
as  the  peoples  voices,  the  organization' 
of  veterans,  and  the  citizens  of  this  ccjun 
try  all  favor  this  proposal,  but  it  has 
become  the  victim  of  sabotage  by  govern- 
mental agencies  who  slow-drag,  block 
and  vehemently  oppose  a  proposal  m' 
benefit  the  very  people  these  acencie?  are 
set  up  to  protect.  The  supposed  voire  of 
the  American  soldier,  the  Department  cf 
Defense,  the  supposed  protector  of  ve-. 
erans'  rights,  the  Veterans'  Adminicsna- 
tion.  are  the  stumbling  blocks  again-i 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

I  think  it  Is  time  that  the  interest  ol 
the  people,  of  the  soldier,  and  of  the  vet- 
eran, should  overshadow  the  shallow  op- 
position of  the  Government  agencies  and 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  be  enacted  into  law 
To  illustrate  some  of  the  forces  be- 
hind this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  short  article,  complete  with 
headlines,  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  Thursday,  September  9,  1965,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Heakikcs  Begin  on  Cold  War  GI  Bill— Vrr- 

EEAN      G»OLT>S      FAVOR      MEASURE.      VA     AND 

Department  of  Defense  Oppose 
As  hearings  opened  before  tlic  Rouse  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  on  the  GI  cold  war 
bill,  already  passed  by  the  .Senate,  representa- 
tives of  veterans'  organizations  were  unani- 
mous In  support  of  the  bill.  The  only 
opposition  registered  was  that  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Admir.ji- 
tratlon. 

Spokesman  for  the  legislation  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  and  the  A.ssociatlon  or  Reg- 
ular Army  Sergeants.  Also  appearing  w..i 
Representative  George  Grider.  of  Tennessee, 
testifying  In  favor  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Senator  Ralph  YAHBononoH.  of  TeiM. 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  in  the  Senate.  8i:lj- 
mltted  a  statement  .netting  forth  hii  views  Js 
to  the  need   for  the  legislation. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
Sept.  5.  1B6S1 
Pbipino  Warns  Hanoi  on  Talks — Johnson's 
Peace  Pleas  Denocnced 
{By  Stanley  Karnow) 
In  a  shrill  denunciation  of  President  John- 
son's recent  appeals  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Communist  China  yesterdav  appeared  to  be 
exerting  pressure  on  North  Vietnam  to  resist 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 

The  Chinese  statement,  contained  In  a 
New  China  News  Agency  report  received  here. 
declared  that  the  administration's  new  peace 
offensive  is   a   '•sinister   scheme.^^     Its  pur- 


At  the  same  time,  Pelping  warned  that  the 
United  States  Is  turning  to  certain  Asian 
and  African  states  "to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Vietnamese  people  to  force  peace 
talks  on  them." 


VETERANS  ORGANIZATIONS  UN.AN- 
IMOUS  IN  SUPPORT  OP  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeasrues  the  Septeml)er  9.  1965,  Is- 


WHEAT  SALES  ON  THE  WORLD 
MARKET 

Mr.  BUHDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Fargo  Forum.  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  on 
September  10.  1965.  entitled  "Maritime 
Unions  Prevent  U.S.  Wheat  Farmer.* 
From  Selling  on  World  Markets." 

The  editorial  in  part  states: 
Cargo  rates  in  American  flag  vessels  tire 
higher  than  rates  offered  by  foreign  ves^el^. 
and  this  requirement  has  the  effect  of  ruin- 
ing the  cost  of  American  wheat  by  at  leusr 
10  to  15  cents  a  bushel.  So  Russia  and  iis 
allies  buy  wheat  from  Canada  for  gcJc; 
Canadian  farmers  are  being  urged  to  ral'e 
all  the  wheat  they  can.  while  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress debates  a  farm  bill  that  is  Intended  to 
continue  controls  over  American  wheat  pro- 
duction in  an  effort  to  keep  our  surplus 
production  from  overflowing  our  storage 
bins. 
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The  Fargo  Forum  presents  a  logical 
and  iiTefutable  argument  for  the  ter- 
mination of  these  shipping  rules.  The 
ir.aritime  workers  gain  nothing  by  this 
position,  the  American  farmers  lose  a 
market,  and  the  taxpayers  pay  to  store 
our  surplus.  Further,  these  cash  sales 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  bal- 
ance of  pasTnents. 

I  have  joined  with  other  farm  State 
Senators  in  an  appeal  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  Comior  to  end  this  un- 
tenable policy.  I  will  support  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Fargo  Forum  editorial 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
MAnrnME    Unions    Prevent    U.S.    Whe.at 

fiRMERS   From    Selling   on    World   Mar- 
sit 

Once  again  the  American  maritime  unions, 
notably  left  wing  In  their  thinking,  and  the 
ultraconservative  wing  of  American  political 
thought  are  working  together  to  deprive  the 
DS  wheat  fanner  of  a  chance  to  sell  his 
product  on  the  world  market. 

They  are  adamant  against  letting  Amer- 
irau  grain  Interests  sell  wheat  to  the  East 
European  nations.  Including  Riusia.  unless 
50  percent  of  the  exports  are  shipped  In 
American-flag  vessels. 

Cargo  rates  in  American-flag  vessels  are 
higher  than  rates  offered  by  foreign  vessels. 
Aad  this  requirement  has  the  effect  of  raising 
the  cost  of  American  wheat  by  at  least  10 
to  15  cents  a  bushel.  So  Russia  and  Its  al- 
lies buy  wheat  from  Canada  for  gold.  Cana- 
Cl.m  larmers  are  being  urged  to  raise  all  the 
wheat  they  can.  while  the  U.S.  Congress  de- 
'  bates  a  farm  bill  that  Is  intended  to  continue 
controls  over  American  wheat  production  In 
in  effort  to  keep  our  surplue  production  from 
overfiowlng  our  storage  bins. 

Even  If  President  Johnson  or  the  Congress 
lifted  the  requirement  for  shipping  half  the 
wheat  sold  to  Eastern  Europe  in  American- 
flag  vessels,  there  Is  considerable  doubt  that 
U  S.  maritime  workers  would  load  the  wheat. 

Victor  Riesel.  a  labor  news  reporter-colum- 
.ii5t.  recently  interviewed  Teddy  Gleoson. 
l!.ider  of  60.000  longshoremen.  Gleaaon  said 
it  would  take  the  U.S.  Marines  to  get  grain 
loaded  onto  any  ship.  American  or  foreign,  in 
any  U.S.  port  if  U.S.  shippers  did  not  get  half 
the  business. 

Riesel  added:  "And  unless  Cleason's  follow- 
ers load  that  grain.  It  won't  get  into  the 
cargo  holds.  If  the  marines  handle  It.  the 
American  ships  won't  sail  because  their  crews 
belong  to  Paul  Hall's  militant  Seafarers,  or 
the  National  Maritime  Union.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment mans  the  ships,  the  marine  engi- 
neers will  strike  again." 

So  labor  won^t  let  the  American  farmer  en- 
ter the  world  wheat  market  without  put- 
ting out  Its  fist  first  and  demanding  a  cut. 
And  the  same  labor  organizations — through 
their  Congressmen — are  the  first  to  complain 
about  the  high  cost  of  farm  subsidies  which 
are  Intended  only  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair 
return  for  his  product. 

The  maritime  blockade  against  the  farmer 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Great  Lakes  seaway 
wliich  gave  the  Great  Plains  farmer  an  out- 
let to  the  world  markets. 


ORGANIZATION  OP  CONGRESS 

STUDY 
Mr.     MONRONEY.       Mr.     President, 
fortunately  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  its  mem- 
bers have  had  available  to  them  the  ideas 


of  some  of  the  scholars  who  are  par- 
ticipating In  a  2-year  study  of  Congress 
sponsored  by  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association.  The  study  is  being 
done  under  a  S230.000  grant  made  to 
the  association  by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  Its 
director  is  Dr.  Ralph  K.  Huitt.  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Although  the  study  was  begun  only 
last  fall  and  is  not  complete,  it  was  of 
value  to  us  to  hear  some  of  the  men 
who  are  working  on  studies  of  various 
aspects  of  the  organization,  procedure 
and  operation  of  Congress.  About  15 
studies  are  being  made  by  individual 
scholars  who  already  have  done  research 
and  had  firsthand  experience  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  individuals  will  be  free  to 
recommend  changes  as  they  please.  Dr. 
Huitt  has  told  us.  contradicting  each 
other  If  they  desire.  There  will  be  no 
official  list  of  recommendations  by  the 
study  itself. 

One  of  the  scholars  participating  is 
Dr.  James  A.  Robin.son,  an  outstanding 
young  man  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work.  He  also  obtained 
one  of  his  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  In  addition  to  his  work  on 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion's longer  study,  he  has  been  1  of  13 
political  scientists  working  on  a  summer 
project  now  nearly  complete.  The  latter 
study  was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search and  is  intended  to  stimulate  new 
thought  about  the  role  of  Congress  in 
the  Federal  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  short  sketch 
outlining  some  of  Jim  Robinson's  back- 
gi-ound. 

There   being  no   objection,   the  bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
James  A.  Robinson 

James  A.  Robinson  is  a  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
who  is  very  much  interested  In  the  ques- 
tion how  congressional  processes  and  pro- 
cedures affect  policy  decisions  reached  by 
Congress.  For  the  American  Political 
Science  Association's  study  of  Congress.  Rob- 
inson will  employ  a  rather  elaborate  statis- 
tical approach  which  he  hopes  w'll  give  some 
answers  which  cannot  be  had  by  the  slower 
processor  individual  case  studies. 

Dr.  Robinson  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  George  Washington  University 
and  his  master^s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  He  is  a  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Ph.  D.  He  taught  political  sclcace  at 
Northwestern  from  1958  until  1964.  when  he 
went  to  Ohio  Stale  Unl^■erslty  as  a  full  pro- 
fessor of  political  science. 

In  1957-58,  Dr.  Robinson  was  a  congres- 
sional fellow  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  He  served  in  the  oflioes 
of  Representative  A.  S.  J  Carnahan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  and  vrtth  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inlernatlonal  Finance  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  Senator 
MoNRONEV  was  then  chairman.  This  experi- 
ence led  to  the  research  which  resulted  In 
his  book  •'Congress  and  Foreign  Policy  Mak- 
ing." He  has  also  published  "The  House 
Rules  Committee"  as  well  as  numerous 
scholarly  articles. 

Dr  Robinson's  rapid  assent  from  Instructor 
to  full  professor  in  6  years  Is  most  unusual 
and  reflects  the  kind  of  drive  and  lntellectu.il 
energy  which  has  made  htm  an  outstanding 
young  professor  of  political  science. 


FIGHTING  VENERE-iVL  DISEASE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
day  of  modem  medical  advances,  it  Is 
particularly  distressing  when  human  be- 
ings suffer  needlessly  with  diseases  for 
which  there  is  a  cheap  and  effective  cure. 
Yet.  the  rate  of  venereal  disease  is  on  the 
rise.  Indeed,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation lias  termed  VD  the  Nation's 
most  urgent  communicable  disease  prob- 
lem. This  is  indeed  a  needless  tragedy, 
since  both  sypriilis  and  gonorrhea  are 
eradicable  if  all  those  carrying  the  dis- 
ease receive  timely  treatment. 

Venereal  disease  is  especially  a  problem 
in  this  city  of  Washington.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Wasliington 
Star  of  September  3.  entitled  "The  VD 
Menace."  and  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  the  same  day,  on  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  venereal  disease. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  menace  of 
venereal  di.sease.  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
S.  1081.  to  require  a  lat>oratory  te?t  for 
syphilis  before  the  issuance  of  a  marnape 
license  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
a  requirement  would  provide  a  simple  and 
easy  method  of  detecting  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  preventing  further  venereal 
disease  infection.  Such  a  requirement 
would  be  an  eminently  sensible  procedure 
to  augment  the  campaign  against  vene- 
real disease  which  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Health  Department  is  now  conduct- 
ing. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Health.  Education,  and  Vi'elfare.  and 
Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  has  held 
hearings  on  S.  1081.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  acted  on  at  an  early  date. 
Together  with  the  intensive  program  of 
treatment  without  charge  which  the 
health  department  is  carrying  on,  and  a 
campaign  of  public  education  in  the  haz- 
ards of  venereal  disease,  the  bill  should 
be  successful  in  combating  the  scourge 
of  venereal  disease  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Sept    3.  196S| 
The  VD  Menace 

It  Is  grim  irony  that  penicillin,  the  cure 
for  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  has  been 
avaUabte  for  23  years,  yet  the  rate  of  vene- 
rea; disease  is  on  the  rise. 

The  situation  is  so  critical  now,  in  fact. 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  terms 
VD  the  Notion's  most  urgent  communicable 
disease  problem. 

\'D  Is  Infecting  1.1  million  Americans  a 
year.  Cases  of  Infectious  syphUls  have 
nearly  trebled  in  the  post  5  years.  In  young 
persons,  the  Incidence  of  new  cases  of  gonor- 
rhea Is  on  the  Increase  at  nearly  the  same 
pace. 

As  the  Star  reported  recently,  the  District 
continues  to  lead  both  States  and  compa- 
rable cities  in  VD.  despite  a  flood  of  pam- 
phlets and  Information  programs  that  have 
been  promoted  here  for  many  years. 

This  is  a  shocking  situation,  ren- 
dered all  the  more  tragic  by  the  availability 
of  medicine  and  knowledge  for  control  of 
these  diseases  When  asked  why  The  rate 
is  climbing,  after  a  highly  successlul  antl- 
VD  drive  In  the  1960'e.  physicians  cite  public 
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apaihy,  the  Increasing  use  of  Alcohol  con- 
tributing to  sexual  promiscuity,  and  the 
Bpreod  of  homose;!uality.  Itself  a  morbid 
symptom. 

But  the  greatest  single  cause  Beems  to 
be  that  young  people  liave  not  been  ade- 
quately warned  about  the  hazards  of  these 
diseases.  A  Victorian  prudery  btiU  bars  the 
subject  of  VT3  preveixtion  from  discussion  In 
many  public  schools. 

The  AMA  this  month  has  launched  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  through  pamphlets,  pos- 
ters, and  other  media  to  encourage  preven- 
tive measures  and  treatment.  The  program 
deserves  wholehearted  support.  VD  Is  not 
ouly  a  matter  of  medicine  but  of  education. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept,  3,  1966] 
Fighting  VD 
The  American  Medical  .Association's  deci- 
sion to  mount  a  national  drive  against  vene- 
real diseases  Is  a  necessary  response  to  a  fast- 
worsening  situation.  Public  Health  Service 
statistics  show  that  newly  reported  cases  of 
both  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  have  been  rising 
for  almost  a  decade.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  Is  suggested  by  the  estimate  that 
over  a  million  Americans  are  Infected  with 
venereal  dlse.tse  each  year.  Its  urgency  for 
the  future  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that 
Infectious  syphilis  Is  most  prevalent  among 
teenagers  and  young  adults.  _ 

Prudery  and  reticence  are  still  major  ob- 
stacles to  checking  VD.  Both  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  are  curable  through  the  use  of 
penicillin  and  other  antibiotics.  They  are 
eradlcable  if  all  those  carrying  the  diseases 
receive  adequate  and  tlmelv  treatment.  The 
military  services  long  ago  created  .in  efflcient 
system  of  prophylaxis  to  protect  soldiers 
sailors,  and  airmen. 

The  more  basic  problem  of  morality  Is  a 
more  difficult — and  perhaps  insoluble — one 
We  live  in  a  go-go-go  civilization  In  which 
too  many  look  upon  restraint  and  continence 
as  "square."  Young  people  and  adults  alike 
are  assailed  irom  many  sides  by  sexual 
stimulants  deliberately  employed  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Homoscxualltv— a  very 
substantial  source  of  venereal  infection— u 
now  flaunted  more  openly  and  praised  more 
publicly  than  in  earlier  decades.  Tile  rising 
tide  of  VD  Is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
these  .rends,  even  though  medical  research 
has  niiide  it  needless  if  available  resources 
are  fully  used. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  wide 
variety  of  protectionist  devices  that  can 
be  and  are  being  used  to  inhibit  the  free 
flow  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  makes  one  fully  aware  of  the 
great  difficulties  that  lie  aiiead  of  us  as 
we  try  to  liberalize  trade  channels  with 
the  Common  Market  and  other  European 
countries. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  political 
differences  that  exist  between  us  and  our 
European  allies. 

A  better  political  understanding  would 
undoubtedly  ease  the  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  greater  effort  at 
accommodation  in  the  area  of  economic 
policy,  for  example,  modification  of  some 
of  the  nontariff  barriers  to  trade,  would 
no  doubt  help  ease  the  political  situation. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  these  two  Interesting  and  hi- 
formative  aiticles. 
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NOXTARIFF  OBSTACLES  TO  THE 
FREE  EXCHANGE  OP  GOODS  AND 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  realization  among  the  major 
trading  countries  of  the  world  that  non- 
tariff  obstacles  to  the  free  exchanges  of 
goods  and  capital  are  as  every  bit  re- 
strictive as  tariffs. 

The  magazine  European  Community 
in  its  July  and  August  editions,  featured 
articles  dealing  with  nontariff  techniques 
that  are  used  to  restrict  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

To  quote  the  introductory  paragraph 
of  the  August  article: 

Nontariff  obstacles  to  trade  are  older  than 
tariff  obstacles.  They  are  as  old  .is  Inter- 
national trade  Itself.  They  may.  In  fact,  be 
the  la.u  ditch  of  protectionism  wherever  a 
country  or  group  of  countries  wishes  to  pro- 
tect a  product  or  maintain  a  particular  posi- 
tion against  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  informative  articles 
from  European  Community  be  inserted 
into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


Exhibit  1 
Europeans  Weigh  U.S.  Nontarift  Obstacles 
TO    Trade— Kennedy    Round    Fas    Lists 
Customs  VaIdinc.  Buy  American  Act 
(The  following  article  is  the  first  of  two 
reprinted  in  part  from  Opera  Mundl— Europe 
(No.  301.   Apr.  22,    1965)    published   by  the 
Times   Publishing   Co.    Ltd,   London.     This 
article  concerns  European  objections  to  non- 
tariff  obstacles  to  trade  m  the  United  Slates. 
The   U.S.    criticisms    of   European   obstacles 
will  be  presented  in  the  August  Issue  of  Eu- 
ropean Community.) 

Economic  nationalism.  In  the  classic  form 
of  protection,  is  not  yet  dead;  this  much  at 
least  Is  evident  from  the  slow  pace  of  prepa- 
rations for  the  Kennedy  round  of  negotia- 
tions on  nontariff  (and  semiiarlft)  obstacles 
to  International  trade.  President  Kennedy's 
Trade  Expansion  Act  may  even  have 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  laws 
which  protect  the  United  States  commer- 
cially. 

The  Six's  first  reaction  was  to  try  to  estab- 
lish common  principles  and  a  Joint  procedure 
for  protecting  the  Common  Market  against 
unfair  trading  practices  by  nonmcmbers,  In 
order  that  the  Community  should  be  armed 
with  means  of  defense  equal  to  those  which 
the  United  States  has  available.  It  would 
obviously  have  Improved  the  Six's  negotiat- 
ing position  to  have  had  a  common  trade 
policy,  but  the  proposal  which  the  Commis- 
sion laid  before  the  Council  of  Ministers  on 
November  2C.  1983.  has  still  not  been  adopted. 

BRITAIN  SUPPORTS  SIX 

The  Six  may  not  be  agreed  on  what  they 
want  to  do,  but  they  are  quite  clear  what 
they  want  to  demolish— the  barriers  erected 
by  other  countries,  especially  the  United 
States  At  GATT  meetings,  they  have  found 
a  powe./ul  ally  in  Great  Britain.  The  Com- 
mon Market  Commission  has  drawn  up  a 
complete  Inventory  of  measures  applied  by 
the  biggest  parties  to  the  negotiations  The 
American  file  Is  the  thickest. 

Its  first  chapter  concerns  customs  classifi- 
cation and  nomenclature.  In  1930  many  of 
the  Indu-sirlal  countries  adopted  the  Brus- 
sels Convention,  which  Includes  a  definition 
of  customs  value  and  lava  down  a  uniform 
method  of  assessment  and  the  principles  to 
be  applied,  based  on  a  standard  nomencla- 
ture with  a  limited  number  of  Items  The 
United  States  never  signed  It,  and  has  re- 
tained tariffs  with  very  complicated  headings 
and  widely  varying  rates  of  duty 

This  has  meant  that  the  exporter  has  often 
been  left  In  doubt  how  much  duty  he  will 
have  to  pay— a  doubt  which  has  been  made 


worse  by  arbitrary  changes  of  classlilcution 
The  other  countries  have  little  hope  i',ei 
America  will  speedily  adopt  the  BruEsels  ir 
menclature  and  other  standards,  but  the"  df 
ask  that  the  Americans  should  try  to  make 
their  nomenclature  clearer  and  better  da" 
slfled.  so  as  not  to  take  exporters  bv  sur 
prise.  '     ^' 

vs.  CUSTOMS  TALun^O  BASIS  DIFFERS 

Assessing  customs  values  Is  another  sourr* 
of  argument.  Under  the  Brussels  Cm,-,  en 
Hon  c.l  f.  (cost.  Insurance,  freight)  price-,  art 
generally  adopted  for  contracts  of  sale'  bu' 
the  American  system  divides  goods  into  tiree 
groups,  each  with  a  different  basis  ol  cm. 
toms  assessment : 

Group  I:  For  the  majority  of  Items  th< 
customs  value  Is  based  on  the  f,o.b,  (free  on 
board)  price. 

Group  n:  For  some  500  products  cr  ritf 
gories  of  products,  which  arc  set  out  i.i  u  U-- 
issued  by  the  Trcsurj'  Department  under 
date  January  20.  1958,  the  customt  '.„uie 
is  the  some  as  the  value  In  the  home  m.  rk»t 
of  the  exporting-  country  (domestic  consiimp- 
tlon  price)  or  the  export  value  (f.o.b.  prlcej 
when  the  latter  Is  higher. 

Group  III:  For  organic  chemical  products 
and  some  others  (rubber  so'.ed  shoes,  ri.ms 
m  tins,  knitted  woolen  gloves  and  m;feii' 
whose  value  does  not  exce-id  $1.75  per  iirrii-a 
pairs) .  the  value  is  based  on  the  A.a.p.— Anie-- 
lean  selling  price,  that  U  the  wholesale  price 
m  the  United  states  of  the  competing  Amtr  - 
can  product  (as  Judged  by  the  Ainerlcan 
Industry  lUelf— editor) ,  Including  all  ex- 
penses and  profits  of  sale.  The  effect  of  tins 
method  Is  that  the  U.S.  customs  can  refuse  to 
accept  an  Invoice  price  or  a  price  assessed  bv 
experts  and  refer  simply  to  the  price  on  ti-.t 
American  market. 

Unquestionably,  disparities  one  way  or  the 
other  wUl  subsist  and  will  sometimes  be  coa- 
Biderable  for  as  long  as  the  main  Industrlul 
countries.  Including  the  United  States  foil 
to  apply  a  common  method  of  assess'n? 
customs  values.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  adopt  the  slmplc't  one, 
which  Is  the  Brussels  Convention. 

A.SJ.    RAISES   IMPORT   PRICE 

The  Asp.  basis  mentioned  in  group  HI 
above  amounts  to  raising  th€  Import  price 
considerably  (by  anything  from  once  to  twice 
or  three  times  that  figure)  and  thus  the 
amount  of  customs  duty  according  to  the 
American  tariff.  The  system  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  rules  laid  down  in  GATT  (tie 
General  Agreement  on  Tarlfl's  and  Trjidpi 
article  VU.  llic)  which  says,  among  ether 
things,  that  the  customs  value  should  not  be 
baaed  on  the  value  of  similar  goods  producec 
In  the  Importing  country. 

Taking  dyes,  for  Instance,  the  American 
customs  assesEment  depends  on  the  standard 
ol  sfength  which.  In  turn,  is  based  on  t'le 
position  before  July  1.  1014.  The  effective 
rate  of  customs  duty  for  synthetic  dves  Is 
thus  double,  and  sometimes  even  triple  the 
duty  appearing  in  the  American  tariff.  The 
Six.  therefore,  consider  that  the  best  solution 
would  be  to  harmonize  customs  asscssmci.ts 
on  the  basis  of  the  Brussels  Convention. 

The  British,  who  are  large  exporters  cf 
organic  chemical  products,  correctly  poli:t 
out  that  the  American  system  of  excessi'.e 
protection,  which  wns  devised  some  decntles 
ago  to  protect  a  young  chemical  industrs 
Is  quite  unsuitable  for  today's  huge  and 
highly  competitive  American  chemical  in- 
dustry, whose  production  Is  to  a  conslder..bIc 
extent  based  on  oil  derivatives  obtained  from 
cheap  raw  materlnlB.  The  present  systc-n 
often  pushes  up  the  duties  to  absolutclv 
prohibitive  levels,  sometimes  as  high  as  130 
percent.  Cf.peclally  for  dyes  ready  for  use 
The  British  therefore  agree  with  the  Six  in 
a.=klng  for  the  Amercan  system  to  be  ended 

ANTIDUMPINO    MEASURES    QUESTIONED 

The  second  chapter  of  the  file  on  Ameri- 
can protection  relates  to  nontariff  barriers, 
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and  Brst  and  foremost  to  dtimplng.  The 
SIX  would  like  to  bring  in  a  common  pro- 
cedure for  antidimiplng  measures,  based  on 
article  VI  of  GATT  (appreciation  of  the  legal- 
ity of  unilateral  action  by  a  contracting 
oarty).  The  difllculty  In  doing  this  comes 
from  the  varied  nature  of  the  practices  In 
force,  especially  those  applied  before  the 
existence  of  dumping  is  recognized. 

rhe  United  States  has  had  an  antidump- 
ing uct  Eliiec  1D21  which  allow.'i  the  admln- 
latniilon.  as  soon  as  it  is  informed  of  a  case 
of  dumping,  to  set  In  train  a  procedure  charg- 
ing the  dumping  goods  with  an  additional 
duty,  calculated  on  the  difference  between 
the  original  price  and  the  Import  price. 
which  Is  sometimes  enough  to  discourage  the 
exporter.  This  legislation  has  recently  been 
made  more  flexible,  especially  by  abolishing 
retroactive  application  of  antidtimplng  duty 
bv  allowing  full  examination  of  the  files  and 
publication  of  the  documents  which,  until 
naw,  had  been  examined  separately  and  con- 
fidentially. 

But  the  main  part  of  the  procedure  re- 
mains In  force  and  It  has  had  very  unfavor- 
able effects  on  exports  to  America.  Assess- 
ment of  the  customs  value  con  be  suspended 
by  the  Treasury  Department  as  soon  as  it 
suspects  a  ciac  of  dumping,  even  when  no 
proof  of  damage  has  been  submitted.  The 
inquiries  alone  are  harmful  to  the  suspected 
European  exporters  (since  In  order  to  gain 
satisfaction,  they  must  agree  to  making  their 
flies  public— editor)  and  no  country  In 
Europe  uses  any  procedure  of  this  kind. 

The  American  customs  law  (art.  303)  also 
conflicts  at  two  points  With  the  rules  laid 
down  In  article  VI  of  GATT.  It  empowers 
the  administration  to  charge  compensating 
duties: 

When  export  substdles  and  production  sub- 
eltlles  are  granted  by  private  organizations 
(through  agreements,  trade  associations,  etc.) 
m  the  exporting  country:  while  the  GATT 
regulations  only  apply  to  Government  subsi- 
dies. 

Even  when  the  American  Industry  has  suf- 
fered no  serious  harm;  while  GATT  requires 
proof  of  .'■eriouG  damage  before  compensating 
duties  may  be  applied. 

This  special  provision  has  seldom  hjen  ap- 
plied on  industrial  goods,  but  It  often  has 
been  on  agricultural  products. 

BUY  AMERICAN  ACT  CRITICIZED 

In  the  United  States.  Government  buying 
is  subject  to  the  Buy  American  Act  which 
came  Into  force  In  1933  and  authorizes  the 
Government  to  give  an  American  firm  pref- 
erence over  a  foreign  one.  even  If  It  costs 
from  6  percent  to  12  percent  more  (according 
to  the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  area 
concerned)  on  condition  that  the  value  of 
American  materials  used  In  the  work  Is  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

For  a  long  time,  this  national  preference 
was  applied  only  to  goods  intended  for  use 
\i1thin  the  United  States,  but  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  the  Defense  De- 
partment extended  It  to  purchases  of  goods 
for  use  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the  adverse 
b:Uonce-of-payments  position.  Since  July 
1962.  the  margin  of  preference  has  been  50 
percent  whether  the  goods  are  used  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Tliu  Buy  American  Act  threatens  to  nullify 
the  tariff  concessions  for  article's  purchased 
by  the  American  Government.  To  allow 
home  suppliers  to  obtain  the  contract  when 
their  prices  are  not  more  than  50  percent 
higher  than  thore  of  foreign  suppliers  prac- 
tically amounts  to  authririzlng  the  applica- 
tion of  an  additional  50  percent  customs 
duty  on  Imported  goods.  What  Is  more,  the 
psychological  effects  of  this  legislation  are 
so  great  that  In  many  cases  possible  sup- 
pliers do  not  quote  at  all.  believing  that  their 
chances  of  succefs  are  very  small. 

Since  the  margin  of  preference  was  raised 
to  50  percent  for  orders  relating  to  national 
defense,  British  Industry  has  given  up  quot- 
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Ing  for  contracts  for  $35  million  and  up.  of 
which  there  have  been  30  in  heavy  electrical 
equipment  sector  alone.  Now  the  Common 
Market  and  Britain  are  asking  the  United 
States  to  consider  whether  they  will  not 
abolish  this  discrimination. 

ASME  CODE  DRAWS  FIRE 

Then  there  are  the  administrative  and 
technical  regulations,  several  of  which  have 
been  pointed  out  at  Geneva  as  harmful. 
First  of  these  is  the  code  of  ASME — the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Some  States  and  some  local  authorities  re- 
quire twUers  and  containers  for  liquid  gas 
under  pressure  used  In  their  area  to  comply 
with  the  code.  Ssveral  States  stipulate  that 
the  Insjjector  responsible  for  checking  them 
should  be  a  State  employee  affiliated  to 
ASME.  which,  however,  follows  a  policy  of  de- 
clining to  approve  manufacturers  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  order  not 
to  cheapen  the  significance  of  the  code.  In 
Britain,  for  Instance,  there  are  several  In- 
spectors approved  by  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Board  of  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels 
Inspectors,  but  ASME  does  not  wish  to 
admit  this  and  several  British  firms  which 
have  tried  to  get  American  orders  have  run 
up  against  ASME's  veto. 

High  pressure  gas  cylinders  intended  for 
the  United  States  have  to  conform  to  the 
specification  for  unsoldered  gas  cylinders 
laid  down  by  the  Commission  for  Interstate 
rradc.  Since  Inspection  and  trials  hive  to 
be  carried  out  In  America,  this  provision 
prevents  foreign  goods  entering  American 
territory.  In  this  case,  as  In  the  previous 
one,  the  British  ore  asking  for  Inspection  to 
be  made  In  Britain  as  well  as  In  the  United 
States. 

Finally.  American  legislation  prohibits  (on 
pain  of  confiscation)  any  forelgn-buUt 
dredger  to  dredge  In  America  unless  It  Is 
registered  there,  but  forelgn-buUt  ships  are 
only  registered  If  they  are  Intended  exclu- 
sively for  trading  with  foreign  countries. 
In  other  words,  forelgn-bullt  dredgers  can- 
not be  registered  In  the  United  States  and 
dredge  there,  so  they  cannot  be  sold  there 
at  all.  At  least  one  British  firm  has  received 
Inquiries  from  American  firms  Interested  In 
buying  dredgers,  but  the  restrictions  have 
prevented  them  from  getting  any  orders. 

This  is  the  kind  of  case  which  the  Com- 
munity (represented  by  the  EEC  Commis- 
sion) and  Brlt.aln  are  preparing  for  their  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  on  non- 
t:"irlff  and  semitariff  obstacles  to  trade  (the 
American  selling  price  and  the  Antidumping 
Act  have  an  effect  on  tariffs) . 

Although  such  obstacles  are  more  serious 
In  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  they  do 
exist  in  the  Common  Market  and  the  Ameri- 
cans in  particular  complain  about  them. 
There  are  also  obstacles  In  some  other  coun- 
tries which  affect  International  trade,  and 
these  will  be  considered  In  a  later  article. 

European  Nontariff  Obstacles  to  T^ade 
Criticized — Untted  States  Objects  to 
(JuoTAs,  Customs  Valuing  and  Indirect 
Taxes 

(The  following  article  Is  reprinted  In  part 
from  Opera  Mundl — Europe  (No.  302.  Apr. 
29.  1965)  published  by  the  Times  Publishing 
Co..  Ltd.,  London.  The  article  lists  the  US. 
complaints  against  European  nontariff 
obstacles  to  trade.  Europe's  objections  to 
certain  U.S.  administrative  and  legislative 
trade  practices  appeared  in  European  Com- 
munity. June  1965.  No.  82.1 

Nontariff  obstacles  to  trade  are  older  than 
tariff  obstacles.  They  are  as  old  as  Interna- 
tional trade  Itself.  They  may.  In  fact,  be 
the  last  ditch  of  protectionism  wherever  a 
country  or  group  of  countries  wishes  to  pro- 
tect a  product  or  maintain  a  particular  posi- 
tion against  foreign  competition. 

This  emerges  from  a  study  of  the  "catalog" 
of  reproaches  the  great  powers  concerned  in 
the  Kennedy  roimd  talks  at  GATT  are  mak- 


ing against  each  other — Britain,  the  Common 

Market  and  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

quota  restrictions  survive 

Quota  restrictions,  introduced  when 
Europe  was  having  balance-of-payments 
difficulties,  have  been  kept  In  force  for  a 
great  many  products,  although  the  paj-ments 
problems  have  long  since  vanished  The 
list  of  quota  restrictions  prepared  by  the 
American  delegation  Is  Impressive  and  re- 
lates to  a  variety  of  goods  besides  agricul- 
tural products.  In  Prance's  case,  it  Includes 
oil.  radio  telegraph  and  telephone  sets,  paper 
and  cardboard,  electric  lights,  tubes,  valves, 
watches  and  clockwork  movements,  and 
ships. 

Italy  restricts  sulfur,  cork,  citric  acid, 
and  cars;  Germany.  textUes.  ceramics,  por- 
celain, and  casein:  Britain,  coal.  Jute  cloth- 
ing, watches,  aircraft,  and  Commonwealth 
products  under  Imperial  preference. 

In  many  cases,  quotas  are  naturally  ac- 
companied by  import  licenses.  Tlie  longest 
list  Is  the  Japanese.  They  require  licenses 
for  154  monulactured  products;  Germany 
does  so  for  only  64.  In  at  least  12  countries 
(besides  the  United  States),  imports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  run  into  nontariff  barriers  and 
the  same  is  true  of  agricultural  products. 

The  United  States  is  particularly  critical  of 
restrictions  on  coal  Imports,  and  asks  that 
these  should  be  freed  At  the  moment,  the 
American  mines  can  produce  about  600  mil- 
lion metric  tons  a  ye.'u-.  while  Internal  con- 
sumption Is  under  BOO  million,  and  mechani- 
zation of  equipment  keeps  raising  produc- 
tivity of  their  coal,  which  Is  cheap  and  of 
good  quality.  The  United  States  would  be 
able  and  would  like  to  export  large  quantities, 
but  the  most  promising  markets  are  coun- 
tries which  also  mine  coal  and  (understand- 
ably) have  erected  barriers  against  Imports. 

Belgium  has  a  very  strict  quota  system. 
With  import  licenses  for  non-Community  bi- 
tuminous coal.  France,  which  imported 
large  amounts  of  American  coal  at  a  time  of 
crisis,  now  limits  Imports  of  non-Community 
coal  by  the  device  of  giving  the  Association 
Technique  de  I'lmportatloD  Charbonnlire  o 
trading  monopoly. 

COAL   imports    hampered 

Germany  has  a  quota  for  duty-free  non- 
Community  coal  Imports  of  e  million  metric 
tons,  of  which  5  million  are  alloted  to  the 
United  States.  Beyond  that  figure  all  Im- 
ports bear  duty  at  »5  per  metric  ton.  Even 
Canada  subsidizes  her  coal  at  the  rate  of  $5 
per  metric  ton  in  order  to  meet  American 
competition.  The  United  States  feels  most 
strongly  about  Britain,  which  absolutely  for- 
bids Imports  of  American  coal.  In  spite  of 
many  approaches  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  many  requests  for  licenses  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  there  has  been  no  importation  for 
several  years. 

Coal  is  a  good  example  of  how  mucb  neces- 
sary evil  can  eidst  in  some  survivals  of  pro- 
tectionism. Coal  like  wheat,  raises  social 
and  therefore  political  problems.  Coal  now 
moves  freely  inside  the  Community,  but  eJi- 
perlenee  has  shown  that  neither  production 
nor  the  market  Is  Insulated  from  crises,  and 
this  position  would  be  worsened  If  American 
coal  also  came  In  freely. 

This  is  even  truer  for  Britain,  which  needs 
to  export  some  of  Its  coal  and  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  coal  production  for  social  and 
political  reasons.  Germ.iny.  by  the  way.  does 
not  import  the  whole  of  Its  duty-free  quota. 
The  fact  that  American  coal  is  better  and 
cheaper  than  some  European  coal  does  -not 
alter  the  social  repercussions  which  the  coal 
mnrket  may  feel,  but  It  should  encourage 
governments  to  find  a  more  liberal  com- 
promise. 

ARBITRARY    PRCCFDURES  CITED 

The  second  chapter  of  the  American's 
complaints  relates  to  the  European  coun- 
tries' economic  and  trading  policies  and  to 
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their  ndmlnlBtrative  practices.  The  Ameri- 
cans complain  of  the  European  assessment 
of  customs  values.  Just  as  the  Europeans  do 
of  theirs.  They  too  would  like  to  see  har- 
monization. 

The  Europeans  raise  nontariff  barriers 
through  executive  measures  whereas  the 
Americans  nearly  always  have  theirs  endorsed 
by  the  legnl  processes  or  Congress.  The 
American  method  Is  fairer  U  the  e.xporter 
knows  where  he  stands,  which  Is  not  always 
the  case,  as  shown  by  the  .American  selling 
price.  The  ease  with  which  the  V.S.  admin- 
istration can  raise  the  margin  of  preference 
from  between  6  percent  and  13  percent  to 
50  percent  (for  Government  procurement 
concerned  with  defense)  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  absence  of  law  may  not 
sometimes  be  preferable  to  a  very  elastic 
l.^w. 

Pew  European  countries  have  real  anti- 
tlumplng  legislation  but  thev  sometimes  use 
arbitrary  methods  of  protection  against 
dumping  Last  year,  the  Germans  com- 
plained that  Kaiser  Aluminum  was  selling 
Its  aluminium  at  dumping  prices.  Under  the 
threat  of  antidumping  legislation,  the  United 
States  firm,  after  several  weeks  of  talks  had 
to  raise  its  prices. 

There  is  no  buy-French.  buy-Brltlsh,  or 
buy-European  act  but  most  European  coun- 
tries do  not  allow  open  bids  for  govern- 
ment contracts,  or  else  they  nrrsnge  to  give 
preference  to  their  own  industries.  For  In- 
stance, a  spokesman  of  Electrlclt*  de  Prance 
has  stnted  that  a-hydroelectrlc  plant  should 
be  bought  In  Prance  unless  It  is  not  3V."Ulable 
there.  There  are  similar  preferences  In  the 
railways  and  other  nationalized  industries. 

The  same  thing  happens  In  Germany  and 
Britain,  and  altogether  very  few  American 
firms  try  to  sell  to  European  governments. 
The  Americans  sent  OECD  I  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development)  a 
questionnaire  to  find  out  what  percentage  of 
equipment  is  purchased  abroad  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  member  country,  A  U.S.  of- 
ficial said.  'It  we  had  received  replies  to  our 
questionnaire,  we  should  have  proved  that 
the  American  Government  buys  more  abroad 
than  foreign  governments  buy  In  the  United 
States  ••  la  the  American  list  of  nontarllT 
obstacles  there  ore  few  specific  complaints 
The  firms  concerned  are  too  frightened  of 
losing  future  business. 

UNrrED   STATES  CRGES  OPEN   BIDS 

The  Americans'  strongest  complaint  is 
against  the  secrecy  which  surrounds  many 
European  contracts.  Their  delegation  h.is 
tabled  a  proposal  at  Geneva  which  would 
make  It  obligatory  to  publish  all  regulations 
and  practices  governing  their  procurement 
procedure,  and  criteria  governing  the  eligi- 
bility of  suppliers.  According  to  this  pro- 
posal, the  list  of  firms  invited  to  bid  should 
be  open  to  any  foreign  supplier  on  terms  and 
conditions  equal  to  those  applicable  to  do- 
mestic suppliers.  The  text  goes  far  enough 
In  constructive  directions  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible discrimination  In  this  large  area  of  lu- 
ternatloma  competition 

INDIRECT  TAXES  PBOTESTED 

The  fiscal  chapter  raises  fresh  dlfflcultles 
because  of  the  indirect  taxes  which  are 
much  more  usual  in  Europe  than  In  the 
United  States,  The  Americans  protest  espe- 
cially against  the  added-value  tax  lAVT) 
and  turnover  taxes.  These  taxes  are  about 
ZO  percent  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  much  higher  in  Prance  and  Italy, 
where  they  reach  25  percent.  When  a 
French  business  exports.  It  recovers  AVT- 
when  it  Imports,  AVT  is  calculated  on  the 
c  1  f.  price  Increased  by  the  customs  duty. 

For  insunce.  If  the  duty  Is  20  percent  on 
an  article  costing  100  francs,  the  AVT  o' 
25  percent  will  be  applied  to  100  francs  plus 
20  francs.  The  Americans  know  that  AVT 
forms  part  of  the  country's  Internal  fiscal 
system  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  expect  it 
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to  be  abolished.  However,  they  fear  that 
the  fiscal  harmonization  of  turnover  taxes 
AVT  and  other  indirect  taxes  which  affect 
trade  In  the  Six  may.  In  the  end,  be  fixed 
nearer  the  French  level  than  the  German 
This  would  further  reduce  the  American  ex- 
porters' opportunities  when  the  Commu- 
nity's common  external  tariff  Is  In  force  and 
the  duties  between  Common  Market  mem- 
bers have  been  abolished. 

The  Americans  do  make  specific  com- 
plaints on  some  points,  Including  cars  and 
alcoholic  drinks.  The  Americans  do  not 
understand  why  the  automobile  road-use 
taxes  In  four  European  countries  (Austria 
Belgium,  France,  and  Italy)  should  be  cal- 
culated on  cylinder  capacity  or  fiscal  horse- 
power instead  of  on  the  cost  or  price  of  the 
vehicle.  Most  European  cars  do  not  exceed 
2.500  cubic  centimeters  or  18  fiscal  horse- 
power; while  (With  the  exception  of  the 
compacts)  American  cars  exceed  both  these 
figures.  The  result  is  that  a  220  SE  Mer- 
cedes costing  48.000  francs  In  Prance  pays 
tax  of  150  francs  (equal  to  United  States  »30) 
a  year,  while  a  Chevrolet  Chevy  n  200-400 
which  is  only  half  the  price,  pays  1,000  francs' 
(equal  to  United  States  $200)  a  year. 

The  American  share  in  automobiles  im- 
ported into  Prance  fell  from  46  percent  In 
195o  to  2  percent  in  1962.  The  Americans 
say  that  the  drop  is  due  to  the  annual  tax 
imposed  on  October  1.  1956.  Other  factors 
however,  may  also  have  contributed  to  this 
development:  the  growth  and  competlvlty 
of  the  European  automobile  Industry  the 
Common  Market,  and  the  lowering  of 'cus- 
toms duties  on  German  and  Italian  cars  the 
lower  petrol  consumption  of  European  cars 
and  the  high  cost  of  petrol  in  Europe  com- 
pared with  the  United  States. 

Another  subject  of  American  complaint  Is 
the  Importation  of  alcoholic  drinks  into 
rvance  where  the  advertising  and  sale  of 
the?e  drinks  are  governed  by  the  rules  for 
licensed  premises  and  steps  against  alcohol- 
Ism.  The  Americans  claim  that  prohibiting 
them  from  advertising  their  bourbon  whisky 
amounts  to  forbidding  its  Importation  and 
sale,  for  goods  cannot  be  made  known  with- 
out advertising. 

HEALTH    BEGOLATIONS    HEU)    EESTSICTTVE 

When  rigorously  applied,  health  regula- 
tions can  also  form  obstacles  or  restrictions 
cspeclolly  for  food.  Including  meat.  The 
Americans  complain  of  regulations  prohibit- 
ing the  entry  Into  France  of  citrus  fruits 
preserved  with  dlphenyl  (unless  the  method 
of  preserving  u  shown  on  the  packages)  or 
chemically  colored.  They  also  dislike  the 
rules  against  Importing  chickens  from  coun- 
ties like  the  United  States  which  do  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  certain  chemical  substances 
such  as  hormones  and  antimony  for  feed- 
ng  poultry.  Every  country  has  health  regu- 
lations but  the  important  thing  is  that  thev 
should  be  neither  discriminatory  nor  con- 
tradictory. Here  also  some  harmonization 
between  Europe  and  America  is  needed 

The  American  codes  and  regulations  of 
which  the  British  complained  were  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  article,  but  there  are 
grounds  for  similar  complaints  in  Europe 
The  French  weights  and  measures  legisla- 
tion contains  a  complicated  regulation  con- 
cerning air  separation  In  the  construction  of 
petrol  pumps.  The  British  delegation  con- 
slders  that  the  formalities  and  delays  In- 
volved in  getting  foreign-made  pumps  ap- 
proved amounts  to  prohibiting  their  Im- 
portation. 

By  reason  of  the  regulations  of  the  Tech- 
nical Control  Association,  as  Interpreted  and 
applied  by  the  German  Physics  Institute 
testing  office  and  the  German  Electrical 
Association,  similar  dlfflcultles  arise  In 
getung  approval  for  measuring  apparatus 
(such  as  electrodynamlc  computers  and  pre- 
cision levels),  for  electrical  equipment  (such 
as  switches,  motors,  lighting  equipment  for 
instance),    earthing    terminals    and    circuit 


breakers.  BrltUh  exporters  complain  that 
here  too  the  differences  in  standards  are  \T2 
as  8  means  of  dragging  out  formalities  an" 
thus  defeating  attempts  to  Import  such 
equipment  Into  Qennany. 

Examples  can  be  multiplied.  Those  w. 
have  quoted  should  be  enough  to  confi,™ 
that  nontarlB  obstacles  are  mLt  often^ 
as  a  roundabout  means  of  protecting  a  hoi^ 
tadustry  when  customs  duties  no  lofger  pS! 
tcct  it  suniclently.  Some  countries,  lik/th. 
United  States,  rely  on  laws,  regulations'  and 
codes  Which  they  Interpret  or  extend  In  c°2* 
of  need,  other  countries.  In  Europe,  do  wlaT 
out  actual  laws  but  manage  to  keep  some 
surprises  up  their  sleeves. 

It  may  take  years  to  draw  up  a  complete 
list  of  these  obstacles  to  face  them  squar,.^ 
and  try  at  least  to  harmonize  them  whUe 
they  are  being  gradually  eliminated  Thp 
Geneva  negotiations  provide  the  opportunltv 
for  the  countries  involved  to  confront  each 
other,  and  if  the  Common  Market  Comn^i. 
^.^°„  ^  ' .  "  '>«elnnmg  by  harmontelng 
regulations  Inside  the  Community,  and  if 
he  United  States,  for  their  part,  ease  the^ 
legislation,  the  first  blp  step  win  have  been 


NOMINA'nON      OF      DR.      CHARLES 
FRANKEL  TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND  CULTUR.'VL  AFFAIRS 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President    I 
regret  I  was  not  present  last  week  when 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Charles  Frankel 
for  conflrraaUon  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultura' 
Affairs  was  considered  by  the  Senate 

This  dlsinguished  philosopher  is  tak- 
ing leave  of  a  senior  faculty  position  at 
one  of  our  great  universiUes  to  direct  a 
bureau  wliich  does  not  always  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Dr.  Frankel  will 
be  lending  dignity  to  a  position  which 
to  my  mind,  has  been  vacant  far  too 
long. 

During  his  long  career  as  professor 
and  Government  advisor,  Dr    Frankel 
has  devoted  much  time  to  generatinj 
contact  between  nations  in  the  fields  of 
the  arts  and  humanities.     A  keen  ob- 
server of  the  process  of  social  change 
he  is  firm  in  his  belief  that  mere  propa- 
ganda, and  criticism  based  on  superficial 
and  kmited  knowledge,  must  be  replaced 
by  an  exchange  of  higher  levels  of  under- 
standing,    A  gentleman   committed  to 
the    proposition    that     foreign     poUcy 
should  not,  in  his  own  words,  "consist 
merely  of  a  series  of  resolute  and  in- 
genious tactical  operations,"  he  is  well 
suited  for  a  job  in  which  poUcy  is  based 
not   on  planning  for  emergencies    but 
where   each   measure   of    international 
conduct   must   be   a    concrete   step   in 
broadening  the  exchange  of  ideas,  opin- 
ions, and  experience.    His  philosophical 
concern    for    improving    Internationa: 
coimnunication  has  earned  the  rosp«  t 
of  his  coUeagues  throughout  the  world 
His  interest  in  explaining  the  American 
posture,  clarifj-lng  our  policies.  Justify- 
ing the  decency  of  our  motives  and  the 
strength   of  our   commitment,   will   do 
much  to  alter  the  sometimes  erroneous 
impression  that  American  foreign  policv- 
is  essentiallj'  passive  and  defensive     Dr 
Frankel's  general  optimism  for  the  fu- 
ture of  western  civiUzatlon,  expressed  h\ 
his  recent  scholarly  work,  "The  Case  for 
Modem  Man,"  has  made  him  an  Ameri- 
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can  whom  foreigners  have  learned  to 
irust  and  admire.  His  services  can  only 
benefit  our  international  standing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  25.  1965, 
pertaining  to  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Frankel.  be  printed  in-  the  Record  at 
tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cultural  Exchange 

Selection  of  Dr.  Charle*  Prankel  as  Aselst- 
aiii  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and 
Cultur:il  Affairs  aSords  a  heartening  Indica- 
tion thdt  President  Johnson  attaches  grejt 
tmpurljnce  to  this  subtle  assignment.  He 
should,  Ciiltunil  exchange  can  not  be  said 
taciiutrol  the  relations  between  great  powers, 
BiU  it  alTords  the  best  hope  for  reciprocal 
imderst.dDding.  friendship  and  peace. 

Dr,  Prankel  Is  a  professor  of  philosophy 
;t  Columblii  Univeniity,  He  is  a  scholar,  a 
man  of  le.irnlng.  who  comm.-indB  the  respect 
uf  liitelleotual  leaders  abroad  as  well  as  at 
lioine.  If  in  this  sense  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  he  Is  also  an  articulate  and  forceful 
representative  of  American  values.  Interests 
and  points  of  view;  he  has  been  expressing 
these  .American  points  of  view  quietly  but 
persuasively  In  International  conierences  for 
some  time  and  will  thus  bring  to  his  assign- 
ment much  experience  as  well  as  intellectual 
c.i  parity. 

rue  Department  of  State  needs  Dr. 
Prinkel's  talents  as  leavening  to  the  ordinary 
ii3;:gea  of  diplomacy.  The  times  may  not 
iKjW  seem  entirely  auspicious  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  common  educational  and  cul- 
tural interests  among  nations.  But  no  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  such  in- 
terests should  be  neglected.  Dr.  Prankel  can 
be  counted  upon  to  dcvel(>p  them  Imaglna- 
lively  and  resourcefully. 


HIGHWAYS  .-VNO  NATURAL  BEAUTY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day evening  of  last  week  Rex  M.  'Whit- 
ton.  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  ad- 
dressed the  90th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Forestry  Ass(iclation  in  Jack- 
son, Wyo.,  on  the  topic  "Highways  and 
Natuial  Beauty." 

Before  turning  to  his  major  theme. 
Ml'.  Whitton  outlined  the  present  situa- 
tion concerning  our  Federal  roads  pro- 
eram.  He  noted,  as  I  have  on  sevei-al 
occasions  pointed  out  in  the  Senate,  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  Hiehway 
System  will  result  in  a  saving  of  8,000 
lues  per  year,  and  that  it  will  give  us 
enormous  sa\ings  in  monetary  values. 

In  fact,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
e.stlmate  given  by  Mr.  Wliltton  for  sav- 
ings on  completion  of  the  system  is  con- 
.lideiably  higher  than  that  which  I  have 
previously  cited.  The  figure  I  have  used 
ill  the  past  is  that  of  $11  bUllon  per  year, 
a  figure  which  appears  In  a  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  release  of  July  6.  1964. 
Mr,  Whitton  says  in  his  speech,  and 
I  call  attention  to  these  new  estimates: 

The  highway  users  •  •  •  reap  a  hand- 
si3tne  return  in  savings  of  time  and  vehicle 
operation  co6ts,  fe'*ver  accidents,  and  less 
driver  strain — $7  billion  this  year  and  $21 
billion  a  year  by  1973, 

It  shoiUd  be  noted,  however,  that  the 

context  indicates  that  here  Mr.  Whitton 

is  speaking  of  the  total  Federal  road 

progi-am  rather  than  confining  himself 
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exclusively  to  the  Interstate   Highway 
program. 

The  entire  address  is  worthy  of  note  by 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  includes  con- 
sideration of  the  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress for  control  of  outdcxjr  advertising 
and  junkyards  in  the  process  of  high- 
way beautiflcation.  There  is  considera- 
tion not  only  of  the  bills  but  of  the 
philosophy  which  lies  behind  them. 

Hlghways^ — 

Says  Mr,  Whitton— 
have  social  responsibilities  far  beyond  their 
biiflc  function   of  transporting  people  and 
goods. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  address  may  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Highways  and  Natural  Beautt 
(Remarks  by  Rex  M.  Whitton.  Federal  High- 
way Administrator.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  U.S.  Department  of  Oommerce,  at 
the  901  h  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Aissoclatlon,  Jackson  Lake  Lodge. 
Jackson.  Wyo  ,  Monday  evening.  September 
6, 1963) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  ■ft'ith  you  to- 
night. In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
our  wonderful  America.  It  was  something  of 
a  surprise  to  me.  to  learn  that  this  is  the 
90th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association.  The  age  of  your  or- 
ganization certainly  hasn't  aflected  its  vigor 
and  fresh  outlbok. 

I  am  delighied  to  know,  too,  that  members 
of  the  Natlofw^CounclI  of  State  Garden 
Cubs  arc  here.  Happily,  you  have  survived 
the  era  of  the  Helen  Hokinson  cartoon.  Pub- 
lic— and  Government — recognition  of  the 
sincerity  and  value  of  your  public  service 
efforts  have  now  come  into  full  bloom,  lite 
the  flowers  you  love  so  well, 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about 
highways  and  natural  beauty.  But  ftrst.  if  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  our  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  It  is  on  out- 
stunding  e-xomple  of  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion, la  «hich  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  have  operated  as  partners  for  almost 
50  years.  The  Stales  chooie  the  routes  and 
projects  to  build,  design  them,  and  miinage 
their  construction  The  Bureau's  role  is  that 
of  rcvtew^  and  reasonable  control,  to  safe- 
guard Federal  funds.  All  Federal  aid  for 
highways  now  comes  from  taxes  on  high- 
way users,  handled  in  a  ipeclal  Uuat  tuna. 

I'm  sure  all  of  you  have  traveled  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  for  which  Federal 
aid  Is  providing  90  percent  of  the  cost. 
Nearly  half  of  this  4l.l)bo-niile  planned  free- 
way network  Is  now  open  to  traffic,  luid  It  Is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  1972, 

Improvement  of  the  851.000  miles  of  roads 
and  sirceta  in  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems  is  our  long-continuing,  so- 
called  ABC  program.  In  this.  Federal  aid 
provides  half  of  the  project  costs. 

Work  completed  or  put  underway  In 
the  interstate  and  ABC  pT'igram  since  1956 
has  a  total  cost  of  over  843  billion,  almost 
three-fourths  of  it  Federal  aid,  Tlie  high- 
way users,  who  have  made  this  investment 
through  their  taxes,  reap  a  handsome  return 
in  savings  of  time  and  vehicle  operation 
costs,  fewer  accidents,  and  less  driver 
strain — $7  billion  this  year  and  $21  billion  a 
year  by  1973 

There  is  another  great  saving,  too.  Every 
5  miles  of  the  Interstate  Sv'stem  we  open  to 
trafllc  will  save  one  more  hie  a  year,  on  the 
average;  and  the  completed  system  will  save 
8.000  lives  annually.    Llfesavlng  in  the  ABC 


Improvement  program  is  less  dramatic,  but 
it  is  important,  for  these  roads  and  streets 
carry  much  of  our  Nation's  traffic.  Wo  ore 
paying  special  attention  now  to  those  road 
locations  that  have  known  bad  safety  records. 

This  audience  will  have  particulor  Interest 
In  the  Federal  highway  program  lor  national 
forests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  legis- 
lation providing  Federal  highway  aid,  passed 
in  1916,  provided  funds  for  forest  highways, 
too — and  Congress  put  up  $1  million  for 
them  and  only  S5  million  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  roads  in  the  country,  for  that  first 
year. 

The  funds,  and  the  needs,  have  grown 
some  since  then,  although  you  may  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  change  in  proportions. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized SI  billion  of  Federal  highway  aid, 
and  S33  million  for  forest  highways.  Since 
these  are  the  main  traffic  arteries  Into  and 
through  the  national  forests.  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  money  to  the  Bureaii  of 
Public  Roads,  and  we  work  closely  with 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  State  highway 
departments  in  planning  its  use. 

The  S33  million  is  only  part  of  the  story, 
however,  for  Congress  has  authorized  »123 
million  for  this  fiscal  year  in  the  continuing 
program  for  forest  development  roads  and 
trails.  This  program  Is  administered  by  the 
Forest  Serv-ice.  although  they  call  upon  our 
staff  for  engineering  assistance  on  some  proj- 
ects. 

From  that  sketchy  outline,  I  turn  now  to 
my  theme  tonight,  highways  and  natural 
beauty.  We  in  the  highway  prolesslon  rec- 
ognize and  accept  certain  basic  responsibil- 
ities, whether  In  finding  a  specific  new  route 
location,  designing  a  project,  or  planning  an 
entire  highway  program.  Certainly,  we  must 
provide  adequate  capacity,  safety,  and  com- 
fort and  convenience  for  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. Certainly,  Wi  must  pay  due  considera- 
tion to  economy.  In  the  broadest  sense. 
Certainly,  we  must  do  our  work  with  tech- 
nical skill  and  Integrity. 

But  we  have  other  responsibilities  In  our 
planning:  to  cause  the  least  possible  disrup- 
tion or  damage — and  even  to  enchance,  where 
possible — the  locations  and  situations  upon 
which  our  highways  impinge.  These  In- 
clude forests  and  wildlife  habitats,  porks, 
recreation  facilities,  close-knit  community 
areas,  historic  and  scenic  sites,  and  the  land- 
scape generally. 

Such  objectives  are  not  always  altogether 
attainable,  but  highway  planners  are  sin- 
cerely trying  to  achieve  them.  If  we  can- 
not meet  all  demands  by  all  interests,  it  is 
not  because  we  are  not  Interested.  Some- 
times the  nontrafflc  demands  conflict  among 
themselves,  or  with  traffic  safety.  Some- 
times they  are  wholly  unreasonable,  or  far 
too  costly,  or  cannot  legally  be  paid  for  from 
highway  funds. 

If  highway  officials  have  seemed  hesitant 
to  spend  money  for  social  needs  and  ameni- 
ties affected  by  highway  construction  and 
use.  It  Is  because  by  tradition  their  respon- 
sibility has  been  to  the  highway  user  who 
pays  the  bills.  But  In  this  age  of  the  Great — 
and  complex^Society.  the  highway  user  must 
accept  expenditure  of  reasonable  amounts  of 
his  taxes  for  such  purposes.  I  believe  that 
he  willingly  does  accept  this,  as  a  proper 
part  of  transportation  cost  and  as  a  social 
responsibility.  So  the  highway  official  need 
be  less  hesitant  than  he  used  to  be. 

Even  in  the  past,  perhaps,  the  highway  of- 
ficial was  somewhat  remiss  in  his  hesitancy. 
He  felt  It  his  duty  to  follow  public  opinion, 
or  stay  abreast  of  it.  when  he  might  more 
properly  have  been  in  the  vanguard.  This 
is  a  lesson  we  .'U'e  learning,  and  there  Is  still 
room  for  progress.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  providing 
leadership  and  Incentive  In  this  direction; 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  taken  every  opportunity  to 
steer  a  forward  course. 
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The  President  has  called  this  year  for 
positive  action  against  our  shabby  roadsides. 
He  rcco;;nlzed  that  not  all  roads  are  ugly; 
the  m:iny  good  examples.  In  lact.  show  what 
can  be  done.  I  might  add  that  the  Presi- 
dent found  many  other  flaws  In  the  land- 
scape: his  beautiflcatlon  program  encom- 
passes much  more  than  roads  alone. 

I  might  add.  too.  that  the  highway  pro- 
fession Is  neither  averse  to  nor  ignorant  of 
esthetics  in  general  and  roadside  beautiflca- 
tlon in  particular.  We  have  been  actively 
promoting  esthetics  in  highway  location  and 
design  for  some  years.  The  States,  too.  have 
generally  been  attentive  to  this  subject,  as 
witnessed  by  adoption  in  1961  of  a  policy  on 
landscape  development  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Officials.  In 
many  highway  locations,  the  view  from  the 
road  iind  the  view  of  the  road  speak  proudly 
of  our  efforts. 

And  our  interest  in  America's  natiiral  and 
culturil  resources  is  not  new.  either.  By 
regulation  issued  in  June  1963  and  expanded 
in  1964.  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  re- 
quires the  State  highway  departments,  in 
plann'ng  Pedcral-ald  highway  projects,  to 
protect  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tats, historic  sites,  and  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  other  recreation  areas.  Public  agencies 
responsible  for  such  resources  must  have 
opportunity  to  review  project  planning  at 
the  earliest  possible  stage. 

The  State  must  certify  to  us  that  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  suggestions  of- 
fered by  these  agencies,  and  If  it  does  not 
agree  with  any  of  them  it  must.  In  sub- 
raittlni;  projects  for  our  approval,  include 
valid  reasons  for  their  rejection.  Many  State 
highway  departments  have  had  longstand- 
ing policies  or  working  arrangements  of  this 
sort.  Our  requirement  assures  nationwide 
and  full  attention  to  this  aspect  of  highway 
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planning. 

An  Interesting  project  resulting  from  con- 
sultation and  cooperative  planning  of  this 
nature  was  completed  not  long  ago.  only 
300  miles  east  of  here.  By  combining  high- 
way embankment  and  dam  construction, 
two  lakes  have  been  created  alongside  Inter- 
state P.oute  94  In  North  Dakota,  near  the 
Bismarck-Mandan  urban  area.  The  work 
vas  planned  and  carried  out  by  agreement 
amoLg  the  State  highway  department,  game 
and  tlih  department"  and  water  conservation 
commission,  and  the  Morton  County  Board 
of  Park  Coramlf^loners.  The  water  and  rec- 
reation agencies  paid  the  extra  cost  of  right- 
of-way  and  construction,  and  iiave  stocked 
the  lakes  with  fish.  At  two  other  places  in 
North  Dakota,  under  the  same  kind  of  ar- 
rangementfi.  lakes  have  been  created  as  part 
of  Pederal-aid  secondary  road  construction 
projects  You  can  Imagine  the  recreation 
values  and  tourist  attraction  offered  by  these 
roadside  lakes. 

But  despite  what  we  had  been  doing,  far 
more  needed  to  be  done.  President  Johnson 
has  now  provided  welcome  leadership  and 
emphasis  on  the  highway  beautlficatlon 
program. 

La=t  January,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  the  President 
pointed  to  a  number  of  possible  actions, 
which  the  Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads  promptly 
put  Into  effect.  We  have  required  that  the 
State  highway  departments  Include  land- 
scaping as  an  Integral  part  of  aiWnterestate. 
prim  i.-y.  and  urban  Federal-aid  construction 
projects.  We  are  urging  increased  use  of 
Federal  aid  funds  for  landscaping  projects, 
especially  to  sc.een  unsightly  areas.  We 
have  proposed  development  of  many  more 
rest  areas  and  scenic  overlooks  on  Federal- 
aid  highways. 

And  we  have  continued  to  stress  the  basic 
principle,  long  known  to  and  practiced  by 
good  highway  engineers,  that  the  skillful 
choice  of   route  location  Is  a  major  factor 


in    the    appearance    of   a    highway    and   Its 
effect  on  the  landscape. 

On  May  26,  only  a  day  after  the  close  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty,  the  President  formalized  his  Inter- 
est in  highway  beautiflcatlon  by  sending 
four  pertinent  bills  to  the  Congress. 

Two  of  these  would  require  the  States — as 
a  condition  of  receiving  Federal  aid — to  con- 
trol outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards  along 
the  Interstate  and  Pederal-ald  primary  sys- 
tems. Federal  aid  could  be  used  to  share  In 
purchase  costs  if  necessary.  The  billboard 
control  would  be  far  more  potent  than  the 
voluntary  bonus  plan  which  was  available  to 
the  States  from  1958  until  last  June,  but  waa 
adopted  by  only  25  of  them. 

Tlie  third  bill  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President  would  require  the  States  to  use 
3  percent  of  their  Pederal-ald  funds,  without 
matching,  for  acquiring  and  enhancing 
scenic  roadside  areas  beyond  the  needed 
right-of-way  width.  This  would  broaden 
and  make  mandatory  a  little-used  provision 
of  existing  law. 

The  fourth  bill  would  provide  the  funds 
to  build  scenic  and  recreational  roads  and 
for  landscaping  Pederal-ald  highways  by 
requiring  the  States  to  use  one-third— «100 
million  a  year  at  the  current  rate — of  their 
Federal-aid  secondary  road  funds  for  those 
purposes. 

Passage  of  these  four  bills  will  greatly  en- 
rich the  opportunity  for  highway  builders 
to  preserve  and  enhance  one  of  the  Nations 
great  resources— its  natural  beauty. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  express  the 
merit. of  these  four  bills,  and  the  role  of 
highways  m  the  United  States,  than  to  quote 
President  Johnson's  letter  sending  the  bUls 
to  Congress: Pederal-ald  (for)  high- 
ways •  •  •  is  an  Investment  in  the  future 
of  America  Surely  that  future  will  include 
the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  as  woll  as 
the  growth  of  the  world  which  man  has 
made.  We  must  Invest  in  both  these  futures 
If  we  are  to  conquer  the  challenges  of  the 
modern  world  while  protecting  the  values 
of  our  past"  I  sincerely  echo  the  President's 
words. 

This  July  and  Augu.^t  committees  In  both 
Houses  Of  Congress  held  hearings  on  these 
bills  and  on  the  general  subject  of  highway 
beautiflcatlon.  I  think  1  am  not  reporting 
unfairly  when  I  say  that  everyone  seems  to 
1>e  In  favor  of  roadside  beautlficatlon.  but 
there  are  doubts  by  some  about  who  should 
pay  for  It— the  highway  user,  the  general 
public,  or  both  in  some  proportion  or  other. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  three  of  the  four 
roadside  beauilflcatton  bills  concern  areas 
along  the  roadside  but  beyond  the  normal 
right-of-way  line.  The  proposals  of  the 
President  recognize  that  there  are  certain 
lilghway-oriented  problem  responsibilities 
beyond  that  line.  True.  It  Is  a  legal  bound- 
ary for  certain  purposes.  But  the  sight  line 
from  the  highway  does  not  end  at  the  right- 
of-way  line.  The  view  is  open  across  It  in 
both  directions,  from  either  the  road  or  the 
roadside. 

Every  householder,  farmer,  and  business, 
man  has  a  responsibility  to  keep  his  build- 
ings and  groimds  reasonably  neat  and  pre- 
sentable. After  all.  they  are  a  prominent 
part  of  the  roadside  scenery.  It  only  takes 
occasional  application  of  a  little  paint  and 
a  package  of  flower  seeds,  some  periodic 
manual  effort,  and  a  continuing  feeling  of 
self-respect  and  pride  to  spruce  up  a  house 
front  or  farmyard,  and  keep  it  that  way. 
Volunteer    organizations    can     do    much 

toward    inspiring   such    Individual    action 

not  Just  once,  or  as  an  annual  cleanup  week 
campaign,  but  on  a  continuing  basis.  They 
can  set  examples  of  all  kinds,  too 

Public  response  to  President  Johnson's 
beautiflcatlon  program  has  been  tremen- 
dous.   Garden  clubs,  youth  groups,  and  other 


citizens'  organizations  have  been  quick  tn 
offer  their  help.  The  hazards  of  worklM 
close  to  high-speed  traffic  are  too  great  to 
suggest  that  such  volunteers  work  within 
the  highway  right-of-way.  But  certalnlv 
they  can  undertake  leadership  aciivitie; 
such  as  I  have  Just  described.  And  they  can 
undertake  beautiflcatlon  Improvements  out 
side  of  the  right-of-way  line,  with  p[rmi=I 
slon,  on  both  private  and  public  prcpertv 
The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
highway  beautiflcatlon  has  been  Indicated  in 
President  Johnson's  proposals.  State  ana 
local  agencies — not  Just  the  highway  depa-'t. 
ments,  but  all  of  them — need  to  direct  con- 
tinuing attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
roadside  and  the  general  landscape,  too 
Example,  encouragement,  and  leadership^ 
and  legislation,  regulation,  and  enforcement 
where  needed — are  the  assortment  of  tools 
available  tg  State  and  local  government  i 
think  they  will  And  the  public  is  ready  a",a 
willing — if  I  may  reverse  an  old  saying-  to 
be  led  up  the  rosy  path  to  beauty. 

There  is  another  tremendous  problem  re. 
lated  to  beautlficatlon  for  which  the  pub- 
lic as  individuals  are  wholly  responslblp— 
the  problem  of  Utter,  on  the  highwav  ,-,iiu 
everywhere  else.  Every  State  and  localhigh- 
way  departments  have  active  cleanup  and 
anti-lltter  programs:  and  ilOO  million  is 
spent  each  year  to  pick  up  the  papers,  bot. 
ties  and  cans,  garbage,  and  even  old  mat. 
tresses  that  are  carelessly — or  deilberatelj  — 
discarded  along  our  roads  and  streets. 

This  money  could  better  be  used  to  make 
our  highways  safer  and  more  elBolcnt.  Or 
it  could  be  spent  for  beautiflcatlon  in  a  posi- 
tive rather  than  what  I  call  a  negative 
way.  The  SlOO  million  spent  annually  on 
litter  cleanup  would  buy.  for  example,  high- 
quality  landscaping  for  10,000  miles  of  rural 
or  3.000  miles  of  metropolitan  area  inUT- 
state  highways:  or  1,000  fully  equipped  safety 
rest  areas  or  4,000  scenic  overlooks. 

A  little  more  care  and  conscience  by 
everyone  would  come  close  to  solving  the 
litter  problem — all  we  need  to  do  is  reverse 
otir  national  fault  and  make  nonllttering  our 
national  habit.  Government,  both  State  und 
local,  should  have  strong  antllitter  policy  and 
law.  And  leadership  should  aLso  come— and 
It  Is — from  citizen  and  business  organlra- 
tlons. 

Many  of  them  are  now  Involved  In  a  mas- 
sive campaign  to  educate  the  public  on  this 
problem,  and  a  good  Job  Is  being  done  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  One  to  which  I  would  like 
to  see  some  good  part  of  our  effort  devoted  is 
getting  every  car  equipped  with  a  suitnWe 
Utter  container.  I  am  thinking  not  of  th:- 
small  litter  bags  commonly  sold  or  giren 
away,  but  of  a  more  sizable  container;  one 
that  can  hold  most  of  the  objects — both  in 
size  and  quatility — that  form  our  dally  dis- 
cards and  comprise  our  major  Utter  problem. 
We  could  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  'bo 
problem  If  we  could  promote  widespread  ine 
of  such  Utter  containers  in  cars,  and  also  pro- 
mote the  habit  of  emptying  them  in  proper 
trash  cans  at  home  or  at  service  stations  I 
would  hope  in  time  that  automobile  manu- 
facturers would  see  the  public  accept.ince 
and  demand  for  practical  litUr  contalne.-a. 
and  would  Install  them  In  new  cars  as 
standard  equipment. 

Just  look  at  the  economics  of  such  a  move 
Our  annual  highway  Utter  bill  of  «100  mlllijn 
equals  $12  for  every  new  car  sold  latt  yer.r 
I'm  sure  $12  Is  far  more  than  the.cost  of  a 
good  factory-Installed  litter  contalSer.  The 
one  I  have  In  my  car  cost  about  $2  sj) — and 
it's  a  pretty  good  one. 

Another  essential  part  of  this  effort  would 
be  a  program  to  encourage  service  stations 
to  maintain  conveniently  placed,  uniformly 
marked  trash  receptacles  In  which  customers 
could  empty  their  litter  containers  Overall. 
our  objective  should  be  to  make  It  as  easy 
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tn  dl!:pose  of  trash  properly  as  It  is  to  be  a 
lltterbug. 

As  a  hnal  subject,  tonight,  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  nature  of  roadside  beautiflca- 
tlon. I  think  the  phrase  "natural  beauty" 
conveys  the  entire  concept  of  what  Is 
appropriate. 

We  don't  want  to  plant  balsam  fir  In  Texas 
or  orgnnplpe  cactus  In  Vermont.  Clipped 
boxwood  may  look  fitting  along  an  urban 
freewoy  but  not  on  a  country  road.  And 
we  have  no  Idea  of  establishing  roadside 
n.ises.  equipped  with  artesian  springs.  In  the 
desert.  Whatever  we  plant  should  look  as 
though  mother  nature  had  a  firm,  sensible 
hand  in  the  planning. 

Tlie  sensible  part  is  Just  as  important  as 
ihe  natural  part.  In  roadside  beautiflcatlon. 
We're  going  to  have  to  take  care  of  what 
we  plant.  Consequently.  In  most  situations 
our  plantings  must  be  hardy,  native  ma- 
terials that  can  survive  and  thrive  on  their 
own.  And  they  should  be  of  such  nature 
that  the  roadside  can  largely  be  tended  by 
mechanical  maintenance.  This  means  no 
continuous  rows  of  trees  close  to  the  pave- 
ment or  scattered  frequently  and  haphaz- 
ardly along  the  roadside  slopes.  These  larger 
scenic  elements  are  best  handled  as  clumps 
or  clusters,  spaced  at  reasonable  Intervals, 
both  for  better  appearance  and  economy  In 
mowing  operations.  Sizable  trees,  of  course. 
must  be  set  well  back  from  the  roadway, 
lor  safety's  sake. 

Native  wildflowers  of  the  more  hardy 
types — bluebonnets,  daisies,  wild  azaleas, 
trumpet  vine,  black-eyed  susans.  and  the 
like— can  be  encouraged  along  the  roadway, 
and  mowing  can  be  postponed  for  their 
blooming  season. 

For  some  special  locations — In  cities  and 
ut  rest  areas,  for  example^ — more  extensive 
and  unusual  plantings  may  seem  fully  ap- 
propriate. But  we  must  then  be  prepared  not 
only  for  higher  initial  cost  but  the  con- 
tinuing and  not  inconsiderable  expense  o! 
watering  and  hand-labor  maintenance. 

Roadside  beautiflcatlon  thus  does  have 
some  metes  and  bounds — but  moderate  ex- 
penditure, good  commonsense,  keen  imag. 
mation,  and  the  will  to  do  a  good  Job  can 
give  us  highways  that  will  provide  a  real 
pleasure  ride  and  will  truly  enhance  the 
landscape. 

The  call  for  roadside  benutlScatlon  Is  only 
one  aspect  of  an  Increasing  recognition  by 
Federal  officials  and  legislators,  paralleled  In 
many  of  the  States,  that  highways  hare 
sornal  responsibilities  far  beyond  their  basic 
function  of  transporting  people  and  goods. 
Tliat  function  la  vital  to  the  Nation's  well- 
bfliig.  without  question.  But  eqtially  with- 
out question.  It  cannot  heedlessly  override 
all  other  elements  of  the  public  and  Indi- 
vidual's well-being.  And  we  must  be  atten- 
tive to  the  amenities  as  well  as  to  the  neces- 
eities  of  life. 

Not  that  we  need  to  forsake  reality  and  In- 
tegrity.  or  compromise  on  safe  and  sound 
design.  I  think  we  can  fulfill  our  respon- 
E.iJilities  to  both  the  highway  user  and  the 
public  at  large.  I  think  we  can  build  for 
both  a  practical  and  a  beautiful  America. 


JOB  CORPS    "IM-AGE" 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Hiere  is  a  possibility  that  the  people  who 
j'lin  the  Job  Corps  will  be  stereotyped 
:n  the  public  mind.  To  show  the  fallacy 
of  a  Job  Corps  "image"  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
of  .August  30,  1965.  This  letter,  written 
by  a  dormitory  counselor  in  the  Job 
Corps  program  at  Tongue  Point,  Oreg.. 
is  a  timely  reminder  that  we  must  always 
neat  persons  as  individuals,  not  merely 


as  members  of  a  particular  group,  fac- 
tion or  sect. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  letter 
to  the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Job  Cobps  Image  Noiiexistewt 
To  the  Editor  ; 

It  is  with  trepidation  that  1  write  this 
letter,  for  I  must  use  the  term  Job  Corps  In 
In  order  to  assert  that  there  Is  no  Job  Corps, 
and  because  It  Is  through  the  press  that  I 
hope  to  make  known  my  fear  of  the  stereo- 
type which  the  press  is  consciously  or  un- 
consciously attaching  to  the  Job  Corps. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  make  pub- 
lic the  results  of  a  study  made  last  month 
of  Job  Corps  students  who  visited  Portland 
on  weekend  leave.  July  16-18.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  only  information  avail- 
able to  Portlanders  about  this  visit  was  that 
three  Job  Corps  students  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  minor  in  possession. 

For  various  reasons,  only  35  of  the  60  stu- 
dents in  Portland  responded  to  the  anony- 
mous questionnaires. 

Summary':  85  percent  enjoyed  their  stay 
In  Portland.  Major  reasons:  "I  liked  mostly 
the  girls,"  "Being  away  from  Astoria,"  "Stay- 
ing In  a  nice  home,"  "Lots  of  things  to  do 
and  places  to  go,"  "Going  to  a  church  of  my 
faith,"  and  "Meeting  girls  who  would  hold 
a  conversation  with  a  Job  Corps  boy."  Most 
common  complaint:  "I  ran  out  of  money." 
Three-fourths  of  the  students  spent  $8  to 
$10. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  respondents  con- 
sumed some  form  of  alcoholic  beverage  in 
Portland  wltli  12  percent  getting  drunk  or 
nearly  drunk;  53  percent  attended  church 
services  in  Portland;  35  percent  Visited  fami- 
lies for  all  or  part  of  the  weekend,  and  81 
percent  of  the  others  would  have  liked  to. 
Almost  all  the  students  were  glad  In  a  way 
to  be  back  at  Tongue  Point  after  an  active 
weekend. 

When  asked  how  they  liked  the  Job  Corps, 
60  percent  were  affirmative,  20  percent  in- 
different, and  20  percent  negative.  Repre- 
sentative responses:  "It  looks  like  San  Quen- 
tln.  man,"  "I  don't,  but  I  win  stay  as  long 
as  I  can,"  "It's  all  right,  but  not  the  food," 
"I  like  it,  but  I  miss  home  a  whole  lot,"  "I 
love  It-    It  Is  a  great  opportunity." 

Although  the  responses  recorded  here  are 
brief,  they  point  clearly  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  Is  no  "job  corps"  personality. 
The  variety  of  responses  and  attitudes  Indi- 
cate the  injustice  of  thinking  of  Ralph  Jones 
as  "a  Job  Corps  boy"  Instead  of  as  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  studying  in  the  Job  Corps 
program  Second,  even  if  we  were  to  assign 
a  model  personality,  the  stereotype  most  peo- 
ple seem  to  hold  Is  Incorrect.  The  70  per- 
cent who  do  ijiot  drink,  who  attend  church, 
who  want  to  visit  famUles.  and  who  are 
basically  optimistic  toward  life,  seem  to  be 
the  "hidden  good"  whom  no  one  cares  to 
look  for. 

A  final  observation  made  less  readily  from 
this  brief  report  than  from  actual  observa- 
tion Is  that  in  most  cases  these  student*  are 
absolutely  not  "abnormal"  or  "inferior." 
Bather,  special  circumstances  have  intensi- 
fied the  frustrations  and  inseciu-ltles  we  all 
feel.  The  end  of  those  circumstances  and 
the  first  steps  toward  alleviating  those  frus- 
trations and  insecurities  will  come  when  we 
stop  flattering  our  own  egos  by  looking  down 
self-righteous  noses,  and  begin  to  under- 
stand and  love  "our  neighbor." 

Are  there  500  families  among  the  1  million 
inhabitants  of  Greater  Portland  who  would 
Invite  a  student  2.000  miles  from  his  home 
into  their  homes  for  Sunday  dinner? 

Carl  Simpson. 

ToNGOE  Point. 

(Writer  of  the  above  letter  Is  a  summer 
dorm*  counselor  at  the  Tongue  Point  Center 


and  a  senior  at   Stanford   tlnlversity. — The 
Editor. 1 


THE   CRIME   OP   UNSAFE   TIRES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  preside  over  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
recently   on   automobile   tire   safety. 

The  situation  is  one  which  totals  up 
to  little  less  than  shocking  chaos.  Sen- 
ator Nelson  is  author  of  the  bill  on  wliich 
the  hearinKs  were  held,  S.  1643.  and  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  The  witnesses  before  us 
included  top  officials  of  the  major  auto- 
mobile companie.s.  and  their  statements 
and  their  responses  to  questions  concern- 
ing .safety,  tire  sizes,  loads,  and  air  pres- 
sure did  not  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos. 
The  plain  fact  is.  there  appears  to  be 
no  common  acceptable  agreement  on 
what  is  a  safe  tire.  I  have  received,  as 
has  Senator  Nelson,  numerous  letters 
from  persons  who  have  experienced  fail- 
ures and  blowouts  on  tires  furnished  as 
original  equipment  on  new  cars,  tires 
which  have  been  driven  only  4,000  or 
5,000  miles  and  even  less. 

Senator  Nelson  is  the  author  of  an 
enlightening  article  on  the  subject  which 
appears  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Progressive  imder  the  title  "Death  on 
Wheels."  The  article  contains  infor- 
mation developed  by  Senator  Nelson  and 
in  the  committee,  and  it  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  question  of  auto- 
mobile safety,  and  particularly  to  tire 
safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Death  on  Wheels 
(By  Senator  Gaylord  A.  Nelson) 

Who  speaks  for  the  American  public  in 
the  field  of  highway  safety,  where  we  are 
killing  more  than  47,000  people  every  year? 

The  tolerance  which  the  American  public 
has  developed  toward  death  on  the  highway 
is  one  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  our  lives. 
At  a  time  when  the  national  conscience  has 
been  aroused,  as  never  before,  over  justice 
to  all  men.  we  remain  largely  indifferent  to 
the  mass  murder,  the  pain  and  suffering, 
and  the  brutality  which  occurs  every  day  on 
our  highways. 

Whole  families  are  wiped  out;  children 
are  maimed  or  lose  their  parents;  economic 
losses  soar;  and  our  courts  become  clogged 
with  civil  damage  suits  and  traffic  violation 
cases.     Yet  publicly  we  do  almost  nothing. 

One  reason  may  be  that  this  is  In  an  age 
of  technology  in  which  we  worship  machines 
and  the  men  who  make  them.  A  mere 
mortal  hardly  dares  to  question  whether 
that  growling  tiger  at  the  curb,  with  its 
400  horsepower  engine,  its  bucket  seats,  and 
chromium  wheel  spinners.  Is  the  proper 
mode  of  transportation  for  an  American 
family. 

What  is  the  role  of  democratic  government 
In  an  age  of  technology?  Do  we  surrender 
our  authority  to  the  engines  and  engineers? 

As  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  I  became  more 
and  more  concerned  about  our  rapidly  rising 
highway  death  rate,  which  Is  now  well  over 
1,000  per  year  in  that  State.  We  developed 
a  comprehensive  highway  safety  program  In- 
volving a  marked  Increase  In  traffic  law  en- 
forcement, belter  driving  training,  and  ex- 
panded research  and  education  in  the  safety 
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field.  But  we  got  no  further  during  my  4 
years  as  Governor  thnn  have  most  other  State 
Governorf  m  similar  situntlous. 

Since  becoming  n  Stnntcr,  while  still  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  action  at  the  State  ond 
local  level  I  have  sought  to  find  the  proper 
role  which  the  Federal  Government  should 
ploy  In  this  mounting  national  crisis.  Al- 
though they  are  only  a  p.mlal  answer,  I  have 
Introduced  three  bills: 

To  establish  a  national  system  of  tire 
grnding  and  labeling  and  to  ban  unanfe 
tires. 

Tu  require  all  new  cars  to  Incorporate  the 
special  safety  features  now  require*!  on  cars 
bought  by  the  Federal  Government. 

To  appropriate  S5  million  for  a  special  pro- 
gr  im  of  Federal  safety  rese.irch.  leading  to 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  series  of 
pror-jtypes  of  safely  constructed  automobiles. 

FranWy.  I  introduced  these  bu:^  as  a  rela- 
tive novice  in  this  field.  1  was  dumb- 
founded by  the  astonishing  and  shocking  in- 
foi-.v.tion  ir.at  deluged  me  once  I  stirred  up 
this  issue.  Letters  poured  in  from  motor- 
ists, tire  dealers.  Government  purchasing 
agents,  doctors,  and  attorneys  representing 
accident  victims. 

The  problem  Is  far  worse  than  I  ever 
imagined.  It  seems  clear  that  the  concern 
lor  The  pul>lic  Interest  in  automobile  and 
tire  design  and  manufacture  Is  almost  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  the  competitive  pres- 
surei  in  these  indu.strles. 
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peoted,  made  a  strong  defense  of  their  pres- 
ent pr-ctices.  yet  not  a  single  one  of  the 
revelations  from  *he  PTC  hearings  was  re- 
futed. In  fact,  the  replies  from  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  added  up  to  complete 
confirmation  of  the  hearing  disclosures. 

One  might  have  thought  that  these  auto- 
mobile manufectiuers  would  write  back  and 
say.  "Of  comse  dur  tires  are  safe  for  any 
reasonable  u.'ie  to  which  our  cars  mav  be 
put." 

But  t:iat  is  not  what  they  said.  Almost 
like  lawyers  drafting  a  contract,  they  worked 
in   careful,   qualifying   language    to   protect 


It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  American  motorlsti 
to  carry  out  the  dally — or  even  hourly_)n. 
nation  and  deflation  ritual  prescribed  by  ti,» 
auto  makers.  Do  you  think  that  the  presi' 
dent  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  in,^tance" 
slops  at  a  gasoline  station  on  the  way  to 
work  to  inflate  his  tires  if  he  has  five  of  hu 
associates  riding  with  him?  Will  he  stop 
again  on  the  way  home  at  night  to  aeflat* 
if  only  two  of  them  ride  back? 

In  addition  to  being  unrealistic,  this  spe- 
clal  Inflation  program,  in  my  opinion  is 
downright  dangerous.  I  asked  a  high  official 
of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Association,  the  aocepi«j 


ti?H.  I^,     ?t   '°  ^'""   "^^  i-esponslblUty  spokesman  for   the   tire   Industry,   what  Te 

•i^?»  JT,^^^-  f     ,  h         u.  .     =^  thought  of  a  eugge.«ion  that  motorists  shouM 

i,„^.ti,     "^  H  "»■='  «»-°"8»"  out  at  the  PTC  Inflate  their  rear  tires  from  24  to  as  much  m 

^,n  frf;.  """  '^°''flr'"^d  by  the  automobile  36    pounds   to   Increase   their   load-c^,  rym^ 

tnanufacturers  in  their  letters  to  me,  is  that  capacity.     His  answer  was   that  there    ff 

H^^  fw^'"'",,',"  ""^  ""■'""'■''* ''*™'"P-  ereat  disagreement  within   the  Industry  as 

tion  that  they  will  carry  approximately  three  to  proper  tire  pressure,  but  that  the  con 

Sh^r^    '  "   •* ,"°  '«88ag^thl5,  in  an  age  sensus  is  that  36  pounds  would  be  too  much 

when  cars  are  b:gger  than  ever,  when  they  pressure,   would   cause   excessive   wear    ^m 

have    monstrous    trunks,    when   a    fantastic  could  cause  a  blowout      ^^""^"^   ""•"^'  "''•' 
array  of  accessories  Is  available,  and   when         After  poring  over  the  automalter«'  r.nii 

carry  a  full  load  m  extended  travel  at  mod- 
ern   highway   speeds. 

American    Motors    replied    that    Its    cars 
could   carry  a   full   load  provided   the   tires 
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protect  the  public 
interest  In  automobile  safety. 

The  automakers  know  that  their  tires 
are  not  adequate.  If  you  read  their  manuals 
you  will  find  this  conflrmed  a  hundred  wavs 
You  are  supposed  to  switch  to  a  larger  tire 


Ins  e«sy  to  hurl  wild  charges  nad  to  terrify  were  specially  Inflated  "The  froiit  t  r«  '"'  '«^''  5"PP°sea  to  switch  to  a  larger  tire 
the  public  with  grisly  statUtlcs.  But  no  should  ir/nflated  from  24  tV^6  i^undsind  ''f°"^i','^^f  »!■•  ""^itloning  unit  witj,  its 
charge  by  a  politician,  no  statistics  on  high-      the  rear  tires  to  30  nnnn*' •■  .  J[^U!,'  SfJ*      L"£*_  "^'8''.'  "  ?°'"«  '""dels,  for  instance. 


^  .  _  the  rear  tires  to  30  pounds,"  American  Mo-     if  we  ar..  that  rin=o  f^  th«  ^^W~'  ^i""." 

wav  slaughter,  no  pictures  of  mangled  bodies      tors  said.     When  the  tires  are  sneclallv  in.      „v      t      ,^  ,?  .        ^*  ^^^  °'  *"^'''? 

.„  H,„K„...,  .„„...„„  „,.,.  .„  I  _. a^„^  ,„  this   nUner    they  are^'ad^U^^      why  =ho'V'"'°t  all  of  the  cars  of  such  modeli 

for  occasional  full  load   service,"  the  com- 
pany told  me. 

This  is  a  shocking  admission,  but  almost 
tlie  same  inforniatlon  came  from  the  other 
manufacturers. 


In  highway  collisions  cculd  be  as  shocking 
as  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  last  few 
months. 

The  story  begins  with  3  days  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
e;\rly  thi.s  year  to  consider  whether  tires  are 

adequately  liibeled  at  the  present  time.    The „.„.  ,„^.    ^^, 

Federal  Trade  Commissioners  were  as  stunned     guide  in  selecting' tlre8"'was""t"hree  passen" 


have  the  larger  and  safer  tires? 
.  At  the  same  time,  you  are  urged  to  load  tip 
your  car  with  a  fantastic  array  of  accessories 
Including  a  camper  top  large  enough  for  a 
small    family   to   sleep    under.     How    many 


as  I  was  When  the  hlghe;t  om^i-ay'i:^-^:      gerbut "^Td  t'h^at   lU  sedanrcoulS"     ^^^mT.'^Z^ZZlT'"^ ''' '^  ^''''^ 
nuTnmnhna  riro  inridct^o  tAcfinsH  M^»t..  et,,  « — „ _  ««,x  .  .     ^"»*.^      as  otMj  to  i.two  pounds  each? 


automobile  tire  industry  testified  that 

Quality  labels  on  tires,  such  as  "deluxe." 
"premium,"  and  "first  line,"  have  no  mean- 
ing whatever  and  "there  Is  no  way  to  tell  one 
tire  grade  from  another." 

Size  labels  on  tires  were  never  meant  to 
Indicate  the  precise  size.  The  notion  that 
these  lahffls  were  meant  to  indlcute  the  exact 
size  Is  merely  a  recent  misunderstanding 
on  the  p.irt  of  the  public.  It  Is  perfectly 
possible  fur  t  7.30  by  14  tire  to  be  larger  than 
8-Oa  by  14. 

The  ply  or  ply-rating  labels  on  tires  lia\e 
no   understandable  meaning  anymore. 

Tires  supplied  by  the  auto  Industry  with 
its  new  oars  are  not  designed  to  carry  the 
full  load  for  which  these  automobiles  are 
J  designed. 

These  ;'.re  not  charges  made  by  a  legisla- 
tor trying  to  pass  a  bUl.  They  ore  the  official 
explanations  of  stacd,-,rd  practices  within  a 
great  American  industry  v.hlch  aHects  the 
lives  of  almost  every  citizen  and  which  Is 
trying  to  avoid  Fedcr;;!  regulation. 

After  studying  the  C3j-page  manuscript  of 
the  Federal  Tmde  Commuaion  hearings,  I 
stated  publicly  that  I  thought  It  documented 
a  national  Ec.nd;>I  i.t  aufinobile  tires.  1 
made  my  aririments  on  tl.c  Senate  floor  and 
before  the  Se.ule  Commerce  Committee. 
They  weie  given  nationwide  press  coverage 
and  yet.  fo  f\r  us  I  c-iii  tell,  the  responsible 
officials  In  liiduatry  paid  no  attention,  al- 
though the  Akroi!  bureau  of  the  Cleveland 
Pl3ln-Deiiier  reported  that  an  unidentified 
tire  indiistry  spokesman  had  brto^hed  oflT  my 
remarks  as  "a  politician  picking  a  dull'dsy 
In  the  Sen.->te  to  read'  something  Into  the 
Co.voressionai.  nrcoRo." 

For  that  reason,  I  wrote  to  the  presidents 
of  the  four  major  automobile  manufacturing 
ilrms  and  asked  them  directly  about  these 
sensational  disclosures.    Their  replies,  as  ex- 


slx  passengers  plus  200  pounds  of  luggage, 
provided  the  tires  were  specially  Inflated  to 
28  pounds  in  the  front  and  30  pounds  in 
the  rear.  Chrysler  said  simply  that  its  tires 
were  adequate  "provided  they  are  properly 
maintained."  but  It  uses  similar  tires  and 
its  cais  have  similar  wel;;ht5.  so  apparently 
the  same  principles  apply  as  in  General 
Motors'  case. 

Ford  conceded  that  "It  has  been  customary 
to  make  tire  selections  on  the  basis  of  a 
three-passenger  load."  but  said  that  Its 
sedans  could  carry  six  passengers  plus  lug- 
gage (up  to  a  ma.\lmiun  of  1.100  pounds)  If 
the  tires  were  specially  Inflated  to  30  pounds 
m  front  and  32  pounds  In  the  rc.ir,  If  a 
Ford  station  wngon  Ik  expected  to  carry  a 
full  load  (which  Ford  considers  to  be  six 
passengers  and  400  pounds  of  luggage,  or 
eight  passengers  and  100  pounds  of  luggage, 
totaling  1,300  pounds  l  then  Its  tires  must 
be  specially  Infiiited  to  28  pounds  In  the  front 
and  36  pounds  in  the  rear. 

What  more  sweeping  confirmation  could 
there  be  of  the  existence  of  a  national  tire 
scandal?  The  very  companies  which  are 
pouring  out  automobiles  at  the  rate  of  7 
million  or  more 


,000  pounds  each? 

If  you  believe  the  automakers,  no  one  car. 
really  answer  such  questions  because  no  r.ne 
knows  what  the  maximum  safe  tire  loads  ate 

The  May  Issue  of  Consumer  Bulletin  state- 
that  the  full-size  Ford,  Chevrolet,  and 
Plymouth  "have  overloaded  tires,  and  we  sug- 
gest that  the  consumer  order  his  car  wlt.h 
tires  of  the  next  larger  size."  Paul  Band 
Dixon.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  that  "anyone  in  his  right 
mind"  buying  a  new  car  would  asK  the  dealer 
to  Install  the  next  larger  tire. 

These  statements  were  based  on  compirlng 
official  car  weight  figures  with  the  tire  load 
ratings  of  the  Tire  &  Rim  Association.  Yet 
when  these  apparently  Irrefutable  facts  werp 
presented  to  the  automakers,  their  answer 
was  simply  that  theire  association  flgure.5  arc- 
not  Intended  to  be  maximum  loads. 

"The  Tire  &  Rim  Association  yenrbn.iit 
load  Inflation  tables  never  have  Indicated 
ma.tlmum  cnpacit.es."  says  Ford. 

Apparently,  we  must  fit  tires  to  cars  so  a.'i 
to  carry  certain  maximum  loads  without 
knowing  the  maximum  carrying  capacitv  pi 
a  tire.    The  automakers'  position  seems  to  be 


year  concede  that   their  that  they  test  their  cars  carefully  on  proving 

cars  catinot  safely  carry  their  full,  designed  grounds  and  elsewhere,  and  If  the  tires  riu 

lend  unless  the  tires  are  consuntly  Inflated  not  fall,  they  are  considered  adequate 

aud   deflated   according   to  a  set   of   tables  Certainly  that  is  not  enough  assurance  for 

hidden  somewhere  In  a  driver's  manual.  the   American   public.     In   this   age   of  ad- 

I  wonder  If   there  Is  a  motorist  on   any  vanced  science  and  technology,  there  Is  nv 

highway  In  America  today  who  Is  calculating  reason  why  we  cannot  de\elop  sensible.  Ve.i- 


the  load  of  this  car.  his  accessories,  his  pas- 
sengers, and  his  luggage  to  within  100 
pounds,  then  carefully  adjusting  his  tire 
pressure  in  an  attempt  to  stay  alive.  I  doubt 
that  most  motorists  could  tell  you  the 
amount,  within  5  poimds,  of  air  pressure 
they  have  in  their  tires.  I  doubt  that  many 
could  t»ll   you  the   toUI   loads   they  carry. 


sonablo,  understandable  standards  for  au^r- 
mobile  tires  to  enable  the  automakers  and 
the  Individual  motorists  to  make  a  safe  and 
Intelligent  selection. 

I  dwell  on  tires  simply  because  that  is  the 
field  m  which  we  have  gathered  the  moit 
evidence,  but  the  same  problem  of  safety 
exists  in   the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tlii 


either  regularly  or  occasionally.     Obviously     modem  American  automobile. 


The  Federal  Government  cannot  remain 
Indlffcient  to  automobile  design  when  we  are 
Killing  more  than  47,000  people  and  disabling 
!  700.000  more  a  year.  We  have  an  elaborate 
progrim  of  regulation  and  supervision  In  the 
aircraft  industry,  yet  50  times  as  many  people 
are  killed  in  auto  accidents  as  in  airplane 
accidents.  Last  year  was  the  safest  year  In 
airline  history  and  the  worst  year  in  highway 
iralBc  history. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  will  spend  $40 
million  next  year  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  FAA  Is  Intimately  connected 
with  every  phase  in  the  construction  of  an 
airpJans.  As  one  commercial  airline  publi- 
cation put  it: 

"From  the  time  a  designer  first  put  pencil 
•0  paper.  FA.4  Inspectors  carefully  followed 
Its  development  t^  make  sure  that  design 
and  production  methods  and  facilities  met 
rigid  FAA  standards.  These  Inspectors  lived 
wFtb  the  first  models  as  they  came  down  the 
assembly  line,  and  their  aeronautical  en- 
gineers were  present  when  the  FAA  produc- 
tion test  pilots  took  the  plane  aloft  for  a  very 
thorough  night  test  program." 

Think  what  we  could  do  to  reduce  our  ap- 
palling highway  death  rate  if  we  were  slm- 
llfirly  concerned  about  Aftfe  automobile 
design. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  unsafe  features 
on  automobiles  runs  the  risk  of  sounding 
somewhat  petty.  It  is  true  that  a  different 
knob  on  an  ashtray  or  the  elimination  of 
retlertlons  on  the  dashboard  and  windshield 
wipers  probably  would  not  greatly  affect  our 
national  death  toll. 

But  the  real  point  Is  that  ba-sic  principles, 
of  safety  are  not  the  controlling  factor  in 
automobile  design  Cars  today  are  de- 
.slgned  to  sell.  And  what  sells  arc  glamour 
and  lioreepower  and  a  strange  form  of  status 
which  certainly  have  no  connection  with 
Eafety  and  may  actually  run  counter  to 
safety  principles. 

T!ic  money  which  the  Industry  itself 
spends  on  safety  research  Is  often  wasted 
when  styling  trends  override  sensible  con- 
clusions. There  already  is  abundant  expert 
know-how  available  to  show  us  how  we  can 
Improve  automobile  design  In  such  a  way  as 
to  sharply  reduce  highway  fatalities. 

The  U.S,  Public  Health  Service  accident 
prevention  bureau  estimates  that  43  percent 
of  the  people  who  die  in  auto  accidents  die 
under  survlvable  conditions.  A  number  of 
expert  studies  by  university  professors  and 
scientists  have  reached  conclusions  such  as 
these: 

If  cars  were  built  so  that  heads  would  not 
strike  windshields  and  dashboards,  one  out 
of  Ave  of  those  killed  In^atcldents  could  be 
saved.  - 

When  a  person  Is  thrcrwn  from  a  car.  the 
chi'.nce  of  being  killed  Is  five  times  as  great. 

Occupants  could  probably  survive  any 
crash  up  to  35  miles  per  hour  if  cars  had 
shoulder-harness  seat  belts,  doors  which  did 
not  fly  open,  and  steering  wheels  designed  to 
protect  the  driver. 

The  steering  column  and  the  steering 
wheel  are  key  factors.  In  many  cars,  the 
bottom  of  the  steering  column  projects  close 
to  the  front  bumper.  In  a  collision,  it  Is 
driven  back  with  tremendous  force.  In  some 
c.ises,  the  steering  column  "spears"  the 
driver.  In  other  cases,  the  steering  wheel 
strikes  the  abdomen  or  chest  with  such 
f'.rce  as  to  cause  fatal  injuries. 

Scientists  have  shown  how  this  problem 
could  be  corrected  by  use  of  a  flexible  steer- 
ine  shaft  Instead  of  a  rigid  column,  and 
tliroiigh  the  redesign  of  the  steering  wheel 
itself.  But  this  Is  a  change  which  the  In- 
dustry resists  very  strongly. 

The  Federal  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
tH'n  has  developed  17  safety  features 
which  will  be  required  on  all  federally  pur- 
chased cars  beginning  with  the  1907  models. 
I  hope  that  the  States  will  set  similar  re- 
quirements for  cars  which  they  buy. 


If  we  can  set  these  safety  standards  for 
publicly  owned  vehicles,  surely  we  can  extend 
the  same  degree  of  safety  to  all  automobile 
purchasers.  These  specific  17  features  are 
not  the  perfect  answers.  Tlie  important 
thing  is  to  have  a  responsible  government 
agency  with  an  official  concern  for  auto- 
mobile design,  and  the  authority  to  set 
mlnlmtun  safety  standards  to  protect  the 
motoring  public. 

It  has  been  my  experience  over  the  years 
that  all  Industries  which  deal  with  the  pub- 
lic will  oppose  any  attempts  to  regulate  them 
In  an  effort  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
They  will  say  that  we  are  destroying  free  en- 
terprise, that  we  are  substituting  political 
vote-getting  for  scientific  expertise.  But 
while  they  protest,  they  often  begin  to  carry 
out  the  very  reforms  that  they  oppose  We 
have  Just  seen  this  happen  in  the  field  of 
detergent  pollution.  Early  In  1963.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  require  the  soap  and 
detergent  industry  to  convert,  by  July  1, 
1065,  to  a  new  form  of  detergent  which  would 
decompose  In  the  sewage  treatment  process- 
es and  would  not  pollute  our  water  supplies. 
The  industry  howled  in  outrage  and  said 
such  a  move  was  unnecessary  and  impossible. 
Detergent  pollution  was  good  because  It 
warned  of  other  pollution,  the  Industry 
argued.  The  bill  has  still  not  passed,  but 
on  July  1,  1965,  the  soap  and  detergent  In- 
dustry proudly  announced  that  It  had  com- 
pleted the  changeover  which  It  had  said  was 
not  needed  and  could  not  be  achieved. 

I  hope  that  the  same  thing  might  happen 
in  the  fields  of  automobile  aud  tire  safety. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  automakers 
equip  their  cars  with  the  next  larger  size 
tire  than  those  now  used,  to  end  the  over- 
loading which  they  now  concede.  Two  of 
the  four  automakers  have  already  an- 
nounced that  they  will  voluntarily  Include, 
on  all  their  cars,  some  of  the  17  safety  fea- 
tures required  on  Federal  cars  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  These  features  are 
required  on  all  cars  under  the  terms  of  my 
auto  safety  bill. 

If  the  manufacturers  will  move  voluntarily. 
It  will  certainly  speed  up  some  meaningful 
action  to  reduce  highway  deaths.  But  It 
will  not  provide  a  final  answer. 

Someone  must  speak  for  the  public  Inter- 
est until  safety  is  made  an  Integral  and  last- 
ing part  of  the  design,  manufacture,  ard  sale 
of  automobiles  and  tires.  In  a  nation  as 
far-flung  and  as  widely  traveled  as  ours,  only 
a  Federal  agency,  backed  with  enabling  leg- 
islation, can  pro^'lde  an  adequate  voice. 

WE   ARE    BrvniG   DE.STH 

Here  are  some  typical  letters  from  motor- 
ists received  recently  by  Senator  Nelson: 

R.  L.  Templeton,  Wellington.  Tex  :  'My 
only  son  was  killed  when  a  defective  tire 
blew  out  on  a  new  car.  These  new  cars  with 
2-ply  tires  are  a  fraud  and  a  shame.  We 
think  we  are  buying  safety  but  we  are  buy- 
ing, death." 

Paul  Worland,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.:  "At 
800  miles  I  had  mv  first  blowout  (on  a  new 
1964  Oldsmobile). "  At  1.500  miles  I  had  my 
second,  and  when  the  car  was  3  months  and 
21  days  old,  I  had  another  blowout — Just  as 
I  was  passing  another  car.  My  Wife  was 
painfully  injured.  I  totally  wrecked  my  new 
cir  and  dam.iged  the  other  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  dollars." 

Clifton  D.  HIU,  Northvllle,  Mich.:  "In  No- 
vember 1963,  I  purchased  a  Ford  Thunder- 
bird  which  had  new  2-ply  tires  (Goodyear 
tires).  •  •  •  When  there  was  6.000  miles  on 
the  car,  one  tire  blew  out  and  caused  me  to 
cross  over  a  median  of  a  superhighway  in 
Canada  and  almost  have  ,i  fatal  accident. 
At  7,200  miles  another  tire  blew  out  at  Gay- 
lord.  Mich.,  causing  me  to  go  Into  a  ditch." 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Williams,  Hcrmosa  Beach. 
Cahf.:  "In  November  1982,  we  bought  a  fac- 
tory fresh  new  Mercury  station  wagon 
equipped  with  five  brand  new  tires  (Good- 


rich tires).  In  the  summer  we  left  Cali- 
fornia for  a  2-week  trip  to  the  Midwest  Be- 
fore we  returnea  we  had  blown  out  all  five 
tires.  While  traveling  through  Arizona,  out 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  we  blew  two  tires 
at  one  time  •   •   ' ." 


ADJUSTMENT     IN     CIVIL     SERVICE 
AND  POST  OFFICE  ANNUITIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
of  the  Senate  Commiitee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  suppoit  of  HR.  3469 
At  that  time,  it  was  made  clear  by  my 
testimony  and  now  it  has  been  made 
clear  by  my  vote  that  I  supported  HR 
8469.  However,  as  I  said  at  the  hearln^r 
and  I  say  now  after  passage  of  H.R.  8469 
th^t  I  do  not  feel  that  the  provisions  in 
tills  bill  in  many  aspects  are  sufflc  ent  to 
correct  the  inequities  now  existing  in  the 
present  annuities  paid  to  civil  service 
and  post  olBce  retirees. 

The  responsibility  to  meet  the  explod- 
ing costs  of  living  by  adjustments  in  civil 
seifice  and  post  office  annuities  belongs 
to  us,  the  Senate,  and  our  fellow  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  are  in  agreement  that  nece.ssary 
adjustments  must  be  made,  but  we  must 
go  beyond  H.R.  8469  and  we  must 
immediately  begin  considering  future 
legislation  to  balance  the  annuities  of 
retired  employees  and  to  compensate 
survivors'  armuities  further. 

As  of  Jime  30.  1964.  approximately 
75.000  survivor  annuitants  are  drawing 
less  than  $30  per  month:  50,000  retiree 
annuitants  are  drawing  less  than  S50 
per  month:  and  a  shocking  combination 
figure  of  275.000  retiree  annuitants  and 
survivor  annuitants  are  drawing  less 
than  $100  per  month,  and  475,000.  less 
than  S200.  As  you  can  see.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  inequities  involved  in  the 
present  civil  service  and  post  office 
annuity  program. 

Certainly.  H.R.  8469.  will  bring  these 
figures  more  in  line,  but  still  there  is  a 
need  for  future  legislation.  The  sooner 
we  act,  the  .sooner  the  inequities  will  be 
resolved.  So  last  week  I  ur^ed  passcige 
of  H.R.  8469,  but  today  I  ask  Congress  to 
begin  considering  future  more  compre- 
hensive lecislation  in  this  field. 


MEDICARE  AND  THE  PSYCHIATRIST 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  recently  enacted  medical  care 
bill.  I  supported  amendments  aimed  at 
eliminating  several  discriminatory 
clauses  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
mental  illness.  Though  my  own  pro- 
posal would  have  provided  the  elderly 
with  the  same  equal  protection  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  as  provided  in  general 
hospitals,  the  final  version  retained  a 
discriminatory  feature  by  imposing  an 
overall  lifetime  limitation  of  190  days  tor 
inpatient  psychiatric  treatment. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Gibson,  director  of  the 
Sheppard  &  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital  in 
Towson,  Md.,  and  spokesman  for  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  noted 
in  the  September  1965  issue  of  Mental 
Hospitals  the  encouraging  developments 
taken  by  Congress  in  providing  for  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness  under  the  health 
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care  bill.  Dr.  Gibson's  editorial  points 
to  the  general  trend  of  a  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  rtiental  illness. 
Congress,  by  passage  of  medicare,  has 
moved  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Gibson  ad- 
monishes psychiatrists  and  private  in- 
surance to  follow  suit: 

Medicare  should  serve  as  an  example  for 
private  Insurance  programs  to  handle  the 
mentally  ill  as  they  do  persons  suderlng 
from  other  Illnesses.  It  can  even  Influence 
the  opinion  of  the  general  public  about  the 
mentally  111.  No  longer  will  they  be  a  group 
that  must  be  treated  differently  and  denied 
the  benefits  given  to  others. 

If  the  psychiatric  patient  Is  to  be  treated 
Just  like  other  patients,  it  Is  the  psychiatrist 
who  must  give  leadership  In  solving  the 
many  problems  that  will  arise. 
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I  applaud  Dr  Gibson  not  only  for  his 
significant  contribution  to  the  medicare 
legislation,  but  for  his  foresight  and  wis- 
dom in  understanding  the  realities  of  the 
future.  Congress  can  only  do  so  much  in 
providing  for  the  general  welfare  by  en- 
acting consti-uctive  programs.  It  takes 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  sides  before 
the  true  value  of  these  programs  is  fully 
realized  and  successfully  applied. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MCOIC.\RC    AND    THE    PsTCHIATBIST'S 

R  ESPONSIBIUTT 

(By  Robert  W.  Gltison.  M.D  .  medical  direc- 
tor. Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital 
Towson.  Md,  I 

Many  of  the  Issues  surrounding  medicare 
are  highly  complex,  but  one  Is  remarkably 
simple.  The  complex  Issues  concern  the 
effect  on  hospitals  across  the  country,  the 
specter  of  socialized  medicine,  and  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  the  wage  earner  who  sup- 
ports the  program  and  on  the  retired  person 
who  benefits  from  It.  But  for  psychiatry 
medicare  posed  one  very  simple  Issue:  dis- 
crimination against  the  mentally  ill. 

The  first  version  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1.  King- 
Anderson  i  contained  a  simple  clau.se  exclud- 
ing any  institution  that  was  primarily  for 
the  care  of  the  mentally  111.  This  meant  that 
medicare  would  pay  for  psychiatric  treat- 
ment only  in  psychiatric  units  of  general 
hospitals.  Although  the  number  of  such 
facilities  has  Increased  in  recent  years,  there 
are  still  far  too  few  beds  to  meet  the  needs. 
Furthermore,  there  Is  no  reason  why  these 
units  should  be  expected  to  meet  the  needs 
of  most  psychiatric  patients,  since  they  offer 
a  specialized  service  and  do  not  attempt  to 
treat  the  full  range  of  mental  Illnesses. 
Mo.'eover,  many  of  these  units  will  not  ac- 
cept patients  over  65. 

In  early  discussions  with  Members  of 
Congress,  their  staffs,  and  those  persons  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  who  were  working  on  the  bill,  we 
learned  that  there  had  been  virtually  no 
pub:ic  reaction  to  the  announcement  that 
psychiatric  hospitals  would  be  excluded. 
This  .'Situation  was  soon  corrected  by  Daniel 
Blam.  M.D..  then  president  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  who  vigorously  pro- 
tested agaln.st  this  e.vclusion.  His  protest 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals,  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors.  Through  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  many  individuals  repre- 
senting these  four  organizations,  the  basic 
message— eliminate  discrimination  against 
the  psychiatric  patient— was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress.  This  message  found 
sympathetic  ears.  In  response  to  requests 
for  Information,  we  were  able  to  demonstrate 


that  the  exclusion  was  not  Justified:  that  the 
cost  of  including  treatment  for  mental  lU- 
ness  would  not  be  prohibitive;  that  mental 
illness  is  not  simply  a  local  problem  being 
adequately  handled  by  state  hospital  sys- 
tems; and  that  most  psychiatric  patlenu 
over  65  could  be  rehabilitated. 

When  the  bill  came  out  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  significant  gains  had 
been  made.  The  concept  of  a  voluntary 
health  Insurance  program  had  been  de- 
veloped, and  persons  who  chose  to  partici- 
pate at  a  coEt  of  93  a  month  would  have  some 
psychiatric  coverage  Even  so,  some  quali- 
fications made  It  clear  that  mentally  lU  per- 
sons were  still  being  placed  in  a  special 
category. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  the 
APA  was  given  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  As 
APAs  official  spokesman,  1  was  able  to  pre- 
sent the  basic  position  so  strongly  stated  by 
Dr.  Blaln :  we  should  root  out  all  discrimina- 
tion against  the  mentally  111.  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  Through  the  etrong  i-upport  of  Sen- 
ators Maurine  Neubehoeb.  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, and  EvcE.ME  McCarthy.  Democrat  of 
Minnesota,  the  Senate  eliminated  with  a  few 
exceptions  the  discriminatory  clauses.  As  it 
now  stands,  active  treatment  In  a  psychiatric 
hospital  could  be  obtained  under  the  basic 
hospital  insurance  plan.  Although  no  such 
restriction  was  made  for  any  other  Illness,  a 
190-day  lifetime  limit  was  placed  on  coverage 
for  psychiatric  hospitalization.  While  we 
are  grateful  for  the  tremendous  progress  that 
has  been  made,  our  basic  position  remains 
unchanged:  we  want  discrimination  totally 
eliminated,  and  we  hope  that  after  experi- 
ence Is  gained,  the  190-day  lifetime  limit— 
this  vestige  of  discrimination- vrtll  be  wiped 

Gains  have  already  been  made  that  can 
lead  to  far-reaching  benefits  for  the  men- 
tally 111.  Prom  its  inception,  the  public 
assistance  program  excluded  patients  hos- 
pitalized for  mental  illness.  This  exclusion 
has  been  eliminated,  provided  States  Im- 
prove their  services  to  attain  a  satisfactory 
level  of  Intensive  treatment.  There  are 
other  indications  of  a  changing  atutude 
For  example,  when  a  provision  was  enacted 
to  give  coverage  for  "each  spell  of  sickness" 
beyond  60  days,  there  was  no  hedging  about 
the  psychiatric  patient.  He,  like  patients 
with  other  Illnesses,  can  lake  advantaae  of 
the  extra  30  days. 

TJils  general  trend  toward  eliminating  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  against  the  men- 
tally ill  supports  the  contention  that  there 
is  more  at  stake  here  than  the  medicare  bill 
itself  There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bill  will  lead  to  widespread  reform  In 
all  health  legislation.  Medicare  should 
serve  as  an  example  for  private  health  In- 
siUTince  programs  to  handle  the  mentally 
ill  as  they  do  persons  suffering  from  other 
Illnesses.  It  can  even  influence  the  opinion 
of  the  general  public  about  the  ment.ally 
111.  No  longer  will  they  be  a  group  that 
must  be  treated  differently  and  denied  the 
benefits  given  to  others. 

Progress  so  far  Is  encouraging,  but  It 
would  certainly  be  premature  to  conclude 
that  we  have  won  our  point  on  the  slmp'e 
issue— eliminating  discrimination  against 
the  mentally  m.  Nevertheless,  we  must  be- 
gin to  face  up  to  the  complex  issues  If 
the  psychiatric  patient  Is  to  be  treated  Just 
like  other  patients,  it  is  the  psychiatrist  who 
must  give  leadership  In  solving  the  many 
problems  that  will  ailse. 

Each  year  about  48,000  patients  over  65 
years  of  age  are  admitted  to  State  mental 
hospitals,  and  7,000  patients  over  65  to  pri- 
vate psychiatric  hO!;plt.iIs.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys indicate  th.«,  with  active  treatment  and 
adequate  follow-up  services,  about  three 
fourths  of  these  patients  could  be  discharged 
within  a  or  3  months  with  psychiatric  hos- 
pital services  available  under  medicare  there 


Is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  Increase  in  th. 
demand  for  intensive  treatment  for  the  ow.! 
patient.  Medicare  does  not  provide  for  cm 
todia!  care.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  em' 
phasls  of  the  bill  is  on  benefits  for  those  wh^ 
can  be  rehabilitated  through  active  trMt 
ment. 

The  present  geriatric  services  throuehout 
the  country  arc  totally  taadequate  lo  mp« 
this  increased  dem.nd.     Thev  must  he  im 
proved    and   exp.Tdc-d.     New  services  muK 
be   developed.     This    will    present    a    whoi» 
series  of  problems  and  will  severely  tux  our 
ni  too  few  psychiatric  personnel.    The  wZ 
for  hospital  services  will  be  felt  first,  but  ti,., 
will  soon  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  the 
whole   range    of   modern    psychiatric    trtat 
ment  f.icilitles — outpatient  services  dnv  lio. 
pttals,  sheltered  workshops,  and  the  rest 

We  psychiatrists  must  continue  to  ns.^\ 
for  the  fundamental  right  of  each  of  otr 
patients  to  receive  treatment  on  an  eqiiinbi'n 
basis.  On  all  sides  we  see  indications  tl.'t 
progress  Is  being  made.  In  particular  Ccn 
gre.^  hcs  moved  in  this  direction  with  tht 
medicare  bill.  If  the  ultimate  victory  can 
be  won,  the  psychiatrist  must  provldelend 
ership  and  consultation  to  draft  apprr.pnate 
regulations.  He  must  see  that  the  psvchi 
atrlc  benefits  are  not  abused,  and  ho  must 
do  the  plain  hard  work  that  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  massive  psychiatric  needs  that 
have  been  so  long  neglected. 
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■CONSUMERS  DIGEST"— A 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  always,  it 
seems,  there  are  those  who  can  find  some 
way  to  exploit  a  worthwhile  trend  for 
their  own  financial  advantage.  The  bul- 
letin of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
St.  Louis  for  July-August  1965  offers 
new  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Because  those  that  would  be  e.tploited 
are  consumers  who  are  making  a  sincere 
eilort  to  be  more  informed  in  their  pur- 
chasing, the  "Consumers  Digest"  film- 
mlck  is  particularly  distressing  to  me. 

On  general  principles — and  because  I 
understand  the  "Consumer  Digest"  mail 
solicitation  is  entering  thi.s  area— I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  report  be  printed  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Better  Business  Bureau  Bulletin, 

July- August  1965] 

"CoNsnMESS    Digest"— A    Mere   DtscotrNT 

Catalog 

Playing  on  the  currently  popular  magic 

of  the  word,   "consumer,"  a  Chicago   outfit 

under  the  name  of  "Consumers  Digest    is 

offering  "charter  memberships"  to  whoever 

sends  in  a  S7  subscription. 

For  the  S"  annually,  you  are  supposed  to 
get:  Consumers  Digest  magazine  every  2 
months;  Consumers  Digest  Price  Buying  Di- 
rectory (published  annually);  and  what  is 
described  as  a  "Library  Answering  Service." 
The  firm,  operated  by  the  brothers  Arthur 
and  Louis  Weber,  does  not  sell  merchandise; 
It  merely  sells  Information  as  to  where  you 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  buy  national 
brand  merchandise  at  alleged  substaiitlai 
discounts  from  list  prices. 

The  membership  Invitation,  signed  by  one 
Kenneth  Hoigate,  tells  you  that: 

"You  can  start  right  now  to  Increase  your 
family  savings  $25 — even  as  much  as  $100 
or  more  a  montii.  As  a  member  of  Con- 
sumers Digest  Price  Buying  Service,  you  save 
up  to  50  cents  of  every  dollar  you  spend  on 
nationally  advertised  products  of  every  kind 


tor  the  home,  the  ofDce,  for  recreation,  for 
personal  advancement — ^for  the  things 
Jrlilcli  moke  life  worth  living. 

■For  instance.  If  you  bad  been  a  member 
when  you  bought  your  last  car,  you  could 
have  saved  up  to  $1,000  on  Its  purchase.  If, 
rou  and  your  family  ore  users  of  vitamins, 
iou  could  have  bought  the  same  nationally 
i-dverTlsed  brands  you  now  use  for  as  m.uch 
AS  to  percent  less.  Same  goes  for  most  of 
rour  pui-chases." 

Noting  that  many  of  the  items  listed  in 
f.e  directory  sell  regularly  in  usual  retail 
outlets  for  far  less  than  the  "list  prices" 
quoted,  an  investigator  for  the  Chicago  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  set  out  to  have  a  chat 
with  the  Consumers  Digest  people. 

Seeking  the  "Consumers  building"  as  ad- 
vertised in  the  mailing  prices,  he  looked  for 
s  building  at  the  originally  advertised  ad- 
dress, 1102  Third  Avenue,  Des  Plains,  111.,  he 
found  only  a  single  family  house  in  a  resi- 
dential area — once  upon  a  time  but  no 
longer  occupied  by  Consumer  Digest. 

The  Investigator  then  went  to  another 
Consumers  Digest  listed  address,  at  6756 
North  Lincoln  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  This  was 
entirely  vacant  except  for  a  telephone.  Un- 
daunted he  went  on  to  6313  North  Lincoln 
Avenue.  Chicago,  and  found  a  two-story 
balding,  the  lower  front  of  which  is  in  truth 
the  operating  headquarters  of  Consumers 
Digest,  housing  a  few  people  selling  cata- 
logs for  &7,  but  It  does  not  house  the  ref- 
erence library,  which  Consumers  Digest  11- 
lu.strates  but  does  not  have. 

\n  interested  St.  Louis  lady  and  "charter 
member"  of  Consumers  Digest,  wrote  politely 
:o  the  "reference  library,"  Inquiring  as  to 
where  some  of  the  cataloged  stuff  could  be 
purchased.  She  received  a  printed  postcard 
in  leiurn  bearing  this  "seal"  of  "Service — 
Integrity — Savings"  and  advising  that  the 
neatest  place  for  her  needs  was  in  the  Chic(\go 
area. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  heretofore  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
rcce.ss  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  lat  7 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.j  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  Sep- 
ti-'mber  14.  1935,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOr^HNATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  'oy  the 
Senate  September  13. 19E5: 

Departmekt  of  STt-TZ 

V  Alexis  Johitson.  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  uf  the  clofa  of  career  ambas- 
t'.idor.  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
St.tte. 

VriTTZo  Nations 

Mrs.  MarJni'ie  McK'.m/ile  Lawson,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  the  represenlu- 
tlve  of  the  United  St;ites  of  America  on  the 
Social  Commission  cf  the  Economic  fcnd 
Si.clul  Council  of  the  Dnit«l  Nations. 

The  following-named  persoi',B  to  be  repre- 
Jcntatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
i!:3  20th  ecft:,ion  of  the  Gtneral  Assembly  of 
til  lUultcr'.  Nations: 

Arthur  J  Goldberg,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Barratt  O'Haea,  U.S.  Representative  from 
tho  State  of  Illinois. 

Peter  H.  B.  PRELiNGHtrysEN-.  UJS.  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  follcwl  g-n  tied  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives   of   the   United   States 


of  America  to  the  20t.h  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

James  M.  Nabrit.  Jr..  ol  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

James  Roosevelt.  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  California. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota. 

William  P.  R<3gers.  of  Maryland. 

MISS  Frances  E.  Willis,  of  California. 
Departiwent  of  Labor 

Arthur  M.  Ross,  of  California,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics,  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Departiuent  of  Health,  Edxjcation,  and 
Weltahe 

Francis  Keppel,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.     (New  position.) 

U.S.  Marshal 

Rex  B.  Hawks,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Departi«ent  of  Defense 

Robert  A.  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
AsslEiant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Daniel 
M.  Luevano.  resigned. 

John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, vice  Harold  Brown. 

Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   in    the    Regular    Corps    of    the    Public 
Health     Service     .subject     to     qualifications 
therefor  as  prtnided  by  law  and  regulations: 

^OR  appointment 
To  be  senior  sjiTgeons 

Henry  Bosshard  Charles  R.  Sharp 

William  H.  Cope  Richard  B.  Stephenson 

Seymour  M.  Perry  Jan  Wolff 

To  be  surgeoivs 

Jerome  BrBlock  Glnes  A.  Martinez 

Robert  E.  Burky  Phillip  G.  Nelson 

Joseph  Davidson  William  D.  Odell 

James  J.  Egan  Lewis  E.  Patrie 

Harold  E.  Hall  John  T.  Schwartz 

Edward  S.  Henderson  Frederick  Snyder 

William  R.  Klrkham  Robert  E.  Stam 

Robert  D.  Lindemun  David  H.  Woodbury 

To  be  senior  assistant  svrgeons 

Robert  L.  Allred  Louis  A.  Ivey 

Richard  M.  Asofsky  James  W  Justice 
Nicholas     R,     Bachur. Harry  R.  Kslser 

Sr.  Aaron  W  Kemp.  Jr 

Frederic  D.  Ball  James  R.  Klmmcv.  Jr. 

Richard  R.  Bates  Donald  E.  La  Mar'che 

Jon  M  Beaucbamp  Ronald  E  Lather 

Paul  Bornstein  E.  James  Lieberman 

Harry  L.  Braeuer  William  D.  Lilly 

Glenn  O.  Bratcher  Gerald  L.  Looney 

Nljole  V.  Brazauskas  James  B.  Lucas 

William  R.  Bronson  Sanford  P.  Lyie 

Paul  W  Brown  John  R  Marshall 

Charles  M.  Cashel  Larry  J.  Matthews 

Thomas  R.Cate  John  A.  Mazzarella 

Robert  S.  Chabon  John  W.  McBride,  Jr. 

Allen  W.  Cheever  Clayton  H.  McCracken, 
Vincent  A.  Ciavarra  Jr.  * 

John  M.  Coyne  Charles  D,  McDonald, 
Clifford  L.  Gulp.  Jr.  Jr. 

Thomas  E.  Drake  Dale  E.  MrParlin 

James  P.  Durham,  Jr.  Michael  J.  Mlddleton 

Albert  L.  Ebaugh  William  E  Monk 

Ernest  Felgenbaum  Kenneth  J.  Monsma 

Ranald  K  Gary  Hugo  Montes-Cardona 

Michael  P.  Glynn  William  M  Moore 

Arlan  J.  Gottlieb  Ronald  A.  Naimiann 

William  J  Hale  Guy  R.  Newell.  Jr. 

James  B.  Halligan  James  R.  Noonan 

Robert  L.  Hampton  Abner  L.  Notkins 

John  R  Hansen  J.  Coleman  O'Gwynn 
George  R.  Herron,  Jr.        Ill 

James  M.  Holland  Paul  M.  Packman 

Paul  V.  Holland  Lawrence  V.  Perlman 

Michael  R.  Hunsaker  James  C.  Prescott 

Luverne  A.  Husen  Donald  L.  Randall 


Harvey  P.  Randall 
Dwayne  M.  Reed 
Martin  Relvlch 
Richard  L.Robin 
Benjamin    B.    Rubin- 

stein 
Barney  S.  Saunders 
Ronald  H.  Scheerlnga 
John  J.  Schrogle.  Jr. 
Myron  G.  Schultz 
Derek  J  Sharvelie 
Paul  R.  Sondrup 
Duncan  E.  Stewart 
Allen  H.  Storm 
William  J.  Straughen 
Robert  W.  Sullivan 
Stephen  P.  Swersle 


Donald  A  Swetter 
Nicola  M.  Tauraso 
James  E.  Taylor.  Jr. 
Edward  A  'feltelman 
Edwin  A.  Ttu-ner.  Jr. 
William  I.  Wade.  Jr 
Spencer  A.  Ward 
Kenneth  S.  Welsh 
Leland    D.    Whitelock. 

Jr 
John  J,  Wltte 
Dennis  E.  Wolf 
Donald  G.  Wong 
Vernon  G.  Wong 
Kirk  D.  Wucpper 
William  J  Yount 


To  be  senior  dental  surgeons 
Dean  W.  Darby. 
Harold  R  Englander 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
Thomas  A.  McDermott. 
To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 


John  N.  Kent 
Donald  R.  Merryfleld 
Norman  Nepo 
William  H  Olson 
John  J.  O'Neill 
Richard  R,  Ranney 
James  E.  Standlfer 
Thomas  M.  Tarpley.  Jr. 
Frank  D.  Tice 
David  A.  Wallace 
Victor  E.  Walters 
Richard  L.  Webber 


Thomas  L.  Austin 
Wallace  B.  Brown 
Gary  E.  Callow 
Louis  F.  Cannavale 
Patrick  T.  CavalU 
Edward  B.Dowd 
Jewell  T.  Glllr.han 
Keith  A.  Gordon 
Maurice  R.  Hamlll.  Jr. 
Gary  C.  Hammer 
Clement  H.  Handlon 
Jon  A.  Hays 
Lester  B.  Htlborn  — 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Donald  G.  Myer. 
Francis  L.  Schulte. 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
James  S.  Benson  James  G  Payne.  Jr. 

Leslie  M.  Dunn  Marion  R.  Scalf 

George  W.  Fisher  Claude  A.  J.  Schleyer 

Allen  G.  Leary  Garry  E.  Stlgall 

Thomas  L.  Marshall       Daniel  A.  Stock 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
George  E.  Anderson       WlUard  G.  Hopkins 
David  L.  Calkins  Thomas  E.  Kreichelt 

Joseph  A.  Cochran 

To  be  pharmacists 
Leslie  E.  Collins. 
John  M.  Polmer. 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 
William  A.  Millar.  U. 

To   be   assistant   pharmacists 
Grover  P.  Art  Joseph      H.       Deffen- 

Robert  L.  Ashmore  baugh.  Jr. 

Thomas  S.  Bozzo  Paul  T  Farreil 

Dean  M.  Chetkovich      Sydney  H.  Hamet 
James  P.  Cooper  Samuel  C  Ingraham 

UI 
To'be  junior  assistant  pharmacists 
Robert  A.  Epstein  Francis  A.  Quam 

Richard  P.  Macintosh  Harold  G.  Smith.  Jr. 
To  be  scientists 
Malcolm  D.  Hoggan 
George  E.  Thompson 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientists 
Leonard  Chiazze.  Jr. 
Harley  G.  Sheffield 

To  be  sanitarians 
Raymoi-.d  A.  Belkn::p    Charles  J.  Hart 
Alfredo  Casta- Velez      Elmer  O.  McGlasson 
Virgil  D.  Grace 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
Gerald  I.  Goldschmldt 
Stephen  J.  Pijar 
James  M.  Stewart 

To  be  reterinorj/  offlcers   , 
Everette  F.  Baker.  Jr. 
William  M.  Blackmore 
Gerald  A.  Jacobson 
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To  be  senior  assistant  veterinari/  officers 
Ezra  Berman 
David  L.  Madden 

r»  be  nurse  officer 
Meral  J.  Loewus 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 
Pletrlna  R.  Ragaglla. 

7*0  be  OAitstant  nurse  officer 
Jloberta  J.  Bessette. 

To  be  assistant  dietitians 
Kaibleen  M  Doherty. 
Sylvia  Hatch. 

To  br  junior  assistant  dietitians 
Jacqueline  S.  Freeman  Joanne  L  Miller 
Geraldlne  A.  Jevnlkar  Jovce  D.  Newmon 
Margaret  M.  McNeills    Pntrlcia  M.  The:s 
To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Robert  N.  Parrette. 

To  be  assistant  therapists 
William  W.  Haley. 
Leonard  A  Stone. 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Lawrence  T.  Barrett. 
Robert  M.  Pennington. 

To  be  senior  as.^istant  health  seriiees 
officers  ■ 
lolaG.  Arnold  Neil  S  Goldstein 

Ench  W.  Bretthauer      Melvin  J.  Meketon 
Stanley  P.  Parlow  Roger  H.  Schneider 

To  be  assistant  health  servicer  officers 
John  W.  Blcdenkapp     Thomas  G.  Gallagher 
David  W.  Callagy  Stanley  J  Kissel  Jr. 

John  M.  Collins  Bert  L.  Murphy 

FOB    PEHMANENT    PROMOTION 

To  be  srnior  assistant  sa/iitarn  engineers 
Charles  H.  Bolton.  III. 
Ti.idd  A  Caver. 
Eugene  I.  Chalken. 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Nell  O.  Hartmarf 
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WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  September  13. 1965: 

ST.\TE   DEP.\HTMr.NT 

I  Withdraw  the  nomination  of  William  J 
Porter,  of  M^issachusetts,  a  Fprelgn  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  iiifnlstcr.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordiuarv  and  Plenlpoten- 
uary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arr^bla.  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  July  9.  1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^!l>^■D.\Y.  September  13,  196o 

The  House  met  ar  12  o'c'ock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Biaskamp 
D.D..  prefaced  his  prayer  with  tliis  verse 
of  Scripture:  Psalms  119:  18:  Open  Thou 
mine  eyes,  that  I  nay  behold  wondrous 
things  out  of  Thy  law. 

Eternal  God  in  whom  we  trust; 
'vhose  wisdom  and  purpose  we  accept 
and  whose  ways  we  rau.st  follow  it  we 
are  to  know  the  life  that  is  victorious 
and  triumphant. 

Fill  us  with  more  of  the  spirit  of  love 
and  good  will  that  binds  us  to  humanity 
in  its  hopes  and  asp  'ation  and  ur.iies  us 
more  closely  with  tho.';;  who  have  be»n 
wounded  by  some  g -eat  sorrow  or  soine 
desolating  misfortune. 


Help  us  to  lealize  that  what  we  need 
in  our  troubled  world  is  not  more  books 
on  this  or  that  dogma,  but  more  kind, 
helpful,  and  joyous  lives  which  exudate 
the  Christ-like  spirit  to  others,  enabling 
them  to  carry  on  courageously  and 
hopefully. 

Giant  us  to  be  more  forgiving,  because 
we  have  so  much  need  to  be  forgiven 
and  may  we  be  faithful  to  all  and  most 
eager  to  be  loyal  to  Thy  wise  and  holy 
will. 

May  we  accept  this  new  day  as  a  great 
gift,  a  divme  opportunity  to  be  co- 
workers with  Thee  and  challenge  for 
nero'c  endeavor. 

In  Christ's  name  wc  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  Journal  of  the  preceding 
session. 

The  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  HALL  'intermpting  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  order 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  demand 
that  the  Journal  be  read  in  full 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  read. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 
Mr.  ABENDS  i  internipting  reading) 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  order 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAI:ER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quoi-um  is  not  present. 

W'U  the  .gentleman  withhold  that  un- 
til the  Chair  receives  a  message  from  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  ARE1>IDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insUt 
upon  my  point  of  ordc  r 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  in- 
sists upon  his  paint  of  order. 
Evidently  a  quorun  ;s  not  present 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mi'.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  Housi  was  ordered 
The  Clerk  ca:'ed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowuig  Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRollNo.  272J 

Anderson,  Fo.ey  Martin.  Ala. 

Te.in.  F-ajer  May 

.\nJrews.  F.v!:ngh  .ysen  Milis 

C5orL;e  W.  C;-ab0Wfki  Murphy,  N  T 

A:dr;ws.  cr'ffln  Passman 

Glenn  Grifflihs  Peaper 

Aviaroofc  K'.-tiUto.i  Powell 

Ay  es  Harris  Reld.  N.Y. 

B.irlns  H-.rvey.lnd  Reifel 

Belcher  Harvey.  MJch.  Resnlck 

BOi.on  i;ch«r(.  Rivers.  SC. 

Bonner  H-:sto:..kl  Roush 

£.»"'!!  Henderson  Ryan 

r^^"°  i^l"^"  St  Germain 

Casey  Johnson,  Okla.  Shipley 

Ccci-rberg  Jones.  Mo.  S:e«l 

^^'■S'P'  5'-''";  Stephens 

Coavi.rs  K?:gh  Tho:,ias 

Su.»i^  Ll-.dsay  Thompson.  Tex. 

CuUer  Lo:g.La  Toll 

Dai::alo  Lopg.  Md.  Tupper 

Dctito.i  McClory  Wilson. 

Dlcklnoon  McVlck?r  CharlesH. 

Farnsley  Mr.cdonald  Wolff 

Fir.-uim  Ma:kle  Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo^c  to 
dispense  with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  SPEAKER.  That  motion  is  not  ir 
order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mossl 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "aves"  had 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quoi-um  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  tliere 
were— yeas  226.  nays  126.  not  voting  80 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  2731 
YEAS — 226 


Abernethy 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bands  tra 

Barrett 

Beckworth 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke 

Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

Caltan 

Corey 

Celler   • 

Claik 

eleven  sor 

Cohelnn 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garxa 

D  l,»'-.ey 

Dent 

Djg^s 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Downing 

D.ilEl'l 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
D;al 
Edraondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Kv.ins.  Colo. 

E.'ins  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fa-b.st:!in 

Fascell 

Flno 

Flood 

Foley 


Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Prase  r 
Priedel 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GUllgan 
Gre.;n.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
OrelBg 
Orlder 
Gubser 
Hagen,  Calif. 
H.imilton 
Hanlcy 
Ha  una 

Han=eu.  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash 
Hardy 
Harpha 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Hoiton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hull  gate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jennings 
Joel.-on 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jijhnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karston 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kee 

K:r-.  Calif. 
Kin?.  Dtah 
Klrwan 
Kluczynski 
Krebs 
Kimkel 
Landrum 
Lf  iL-i  t' 
Long.  Md 
Love 

McCarthy 
McDnde 
McDowell 
Mcfall 


McGrath 

Macdonald 

Maciien 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas 

Matsunasa 

M--ed3 

MUltr 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Mona^.an 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Monijon 

Morse 
.    Moss      ^ 

Multer  • 
Murphy.  Ill 
Natcher 

Nedd 
Nil! 

O'Hara.  Ill 
O'Hara.  Mlcli. 
OKoriskl 
Olsen.  Monr. 
Olson.  Minn- 
O'Neill,  Ma55. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 

Posge 

Powell 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Puree  11 
Qule 
Race 
Randall 
Redlln 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Re  us  5 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Pa>I)3rt% 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rog:rs.  Fla. 
Ronon 
Roncallo 
Roones'.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  P^ 
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Roosevelt 

Itosenthal 

Ro3tenkowskl 

Roybal 

Bumsleld 

Ssylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauscr 

Schweiker 

Sec  rest 

Senner 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 


Abbltt 
Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arenas 
Asiimore 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Baitiu 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Belts 
Bow 
Brav 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
BroyhUI,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Couable 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Curtis 

Da^ue 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Df'Vlne 


Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Stubbleaeld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

unman 

Vanlk 

NAYS— 128 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

E'Jwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Plndley 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

GoodeU 

Gro&s 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

HiTlong 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

ilarman 

Jonas 

Keith 

King,  NY. 

Kornegay 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr, 

Matthews 


Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N,  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Mlcbel 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

PIrnle 

Pod 

Pool 

QiUllen 

Reld,  111. 

Retnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rotalson 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Botidebush 

Satterfield 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thom^^on.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Dtt 

Walker.  Miss, 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whltener 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 80 


AUdabbo 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Ashbrook 
Avres 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
CahUl 
Cameron 
Ca^ey 
Ctiderberg 
Conyers 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Denton 
Dickinson 
Donobue 
Ellsworth 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Peighan 
Fisher 
Fotiarty 
Ford.  Gerald  R. 


Prellnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Gainings 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Orlffln 

Griffiths 

Halpern 

Harris 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Ha'*kins 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogb 

Laird 

Lindsay 

McClory 

McVlcker 

Mackle 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Ala. 


May 

Mills 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Philbin 

Relfcl 

Resnlck 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Rodino 

Rotish 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 

Shipley 

Steed 

Stephens 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex 

Toll 

Van  Deerltn 

Waggonner 

Whitten 

Wilson, 

Charies  H. 
woia 

Wright 


Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Asii  brook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Cameron 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Denton 
Dickinson 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Fisher 
Flood 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SENNER  and  Mr.  McDADE 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  JARMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
'yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 
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Mills 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Reifel 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  SC. 

Roosevelt 

Roush 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Shipley 

Steed 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia  (Interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  Journal).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(BoU  No.  374) 

Foley 

Eraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Glalmo 

Grabowskl 

Grlflin 

Griffiths 

Harris 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hebert 

HelstoskI 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

McClory 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Mackle 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Ala. 

May 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU.  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under   the   call   will  be  dispensed 

with.  r" 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  motion  is  not  In 
order. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Si^eaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith!  objects  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent and  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  244,  nays  127,  not  voting  61, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  275) 
•YEAS— 244 

Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bell 


Abernethy 

Ashley 

Adams 

Aiplnall 

Albert 

Ayres 

Annunzlo 

Baldwin 

Bennett 
BU'.gham 
Blatnik 
Boland 

Boiling 

Brademag 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Caltf. 

Bucbanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Cailan 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cobelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dftwson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dingell 

l>onoiiue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmoiidson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

E^'ans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Fine 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Frascr 

Prellnghuysen 
Friedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
GUUgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
Gubeer 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Ariderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  D:ik. 
Arend.^ 
Ashmore 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Belts 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

BroyhUI.  N.C. 
BroyhUI.  Va. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 
Chamberlain 


Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johneon,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

King.  Caltf. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFaU 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monasan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moms 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara.  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

NATS—:  27 

Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Conable 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
I-:dwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Everett 


23597 

Plckie 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  "Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Ro?tenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld. 

St  Germalh 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Srafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

tJdaJl 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Willis 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Tates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Plndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

Ha«an.  Ga. 

Haiey 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johi-.aon,  Pa. 

Jor.as 

Keith 


23598 

King,  NY. 
Laird 

Lar.gen 

La'.Ui 

Lerir.on 

Lipscomb 

Lon^,  La. 

McCullocb 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Marttn.  Neb* 

NLit  thews 

Michel 

MID  shall 

Mize 

^!oQre 

Morton 

Murray 
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Nelsen 

O  Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Poage 

PoC 

PcMl 

QulUen 

Held.  CI. 

Retnecke 

Rhodes  Arl2. 

Roudebash 

SatterQe]d 

Echr.ecbell 

SCO'.  I 

Seidell 

Shrlver 
Sikcs 
SkubiU 
Smith.  Cullf. 
Smith.  N.Y. 

NOT  VOTING — 61 


Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staiuon 

T.Ucott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thom.'son.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

utt 

Waggotiner 

Walker.  Mlse. 

Watklns 

Wataon 

Wtaalley 

Whltencr 

wmii\m5 

WiUon.  Bob 

Vminger 


Addabbo  Parnum  May 

.Anderson.  Felchan  Mll!= 

Teun.  Fogarty  Murphy.  EI. 

Andrews,  Ford.  GerAld  R.  Murphy.  N.Y. 

•      George  W.  Grlffln  O  Brlen 

Aj^brook  Onfflths  Purcell 

Baring  H.i:pcm  Rt'.fei 

Hoggs  HiUTls  Rivers.  S.C. 

Bolton  Harvey,  Ind.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Bonner  Harvey,  Mich.  Ryan 

raincron  Hubert  St.  Oiige 

Carey  Helsloskl  Shipley 

Ca.<rfy  Johnson.  Okla.  Steed 

Ce<ierb*»r«  Jorieif,  Mo,  Thomas 

Ceiler  Kelly  Thompson.  Tex. 

Conyer?  Keogh  ToU 

Culver  Leggett  Wilson. 

Daddario  Lindsay  Charles  H. 

Der.ton  McClory  Wolff 

Dcklnson  McVicker  Wright 

Elsworth  .MaiUiard 

Farn^ley  Martin.  Ala. 

So  ihe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vole  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  cMr, 
ALBERT!,  The  Clerk  will  continue  to 
read  the  Journal. 

The  Cleric  continued  to  read. 

Mr.  HALL  i  interrupting  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPE.'UCER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clerk  is 
now  reading  roUcall  No.  271  which  ap- 
pears at  page  23381.  Was  rollcall  No. 
270  read  in  the  Journal  for  today? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  the  Clerk  has  gone  beyond 
that  point.  The  Clerk  will  continue  to 
read. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  not 
the  parliamentary  inquiry.  Did  the  read- 
ing in  full  of  the  Journal  as  demanded 
bv  the  Member  today  include  rollcall  270, 
sanilar  to  the  way  it  is  being  read  iio.v 
on  rollcall  271? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  slate  to  the  gentleman  ?rom 
Missouri  that  that  part  of  the  Journal 
had  been  passed  before  the  demand  had 
been  made  for  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
In  full.    The  que.5tion  is  moot. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquirj-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  being  the  case,  is 
this  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
seatatives  for  September  9.  1965,  35  en- 
trusted to  the  Clerk  oi"  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  article  I,  section  5.  of  the 
Con.';tiiution.  and  rule  3i641 1  (3i  accord- 
in?  to  Jefferson's  Manual? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  U  the 
Journal  for  the  last  day's  session. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
demand  that  it  be  read  in  full. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  continue  reading  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read. 

Mr.  GROSS  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  Journal) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
that  the  Clerk  is  not  reading  in  full  the 
names  of  those  who  failed  to  answer  on 
rollcall  No.  271. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  took  up  exactly  where  he  left  oflf. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  (interrupt- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Journal).  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.! 
One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowijig  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  276) 
Grlffln 
GrlfflthB 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harris 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hubert 
Helstcskl 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Lindsay 
McClory 
McVicker 
Macdonald 
Martin.  Ala. 
May 
.M:l;er 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  being  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  that  motion  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  motion  is  not 
In  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.!  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
rum. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
Journal, 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 

Baring 

Blatnlk 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Cameron 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Denton 

Dickinson 

Evan.i.  Colo. 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fraser 


Mills 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Purcell 

Rclfel 

Rivers,  S.C, 

Roberta 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Shipley 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Wldnall 

WllUs 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 

wnght 


Mr,  HALL.  Inasmuch  as  the  Clerk  is 
now  reading  from  the  proceedings  at 
page  22386,  would  it  be  in  order  to  move 
to  amend  the  Journal  now  or  alter  com- 
pletion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal'' 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  any  effort  of  the  gentle- 
man or  of  any  other  Member  to  amend 
the  Journal  would  have  to  be  at  the  con. 
elusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 
The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  HALL  (interrupting  reading) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  again  demand  that 
the  Journal  be  read  in  full.  We  ha\e 
just  skipped  all  of  section  522(a)  and 
gone  directly  from  page  5  to  the  end  of 
page  6  in  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
the  Clerk  is  reading  the  Journal  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  preparation. 
The  Clerk  will  proceed. 
The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  2771 
Farnum 
Fogarty 
Polev 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hubert 
Helstoskl 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Klrwan 
Landnim 
Lindsay 
McClory 
McVicker 


Adair 
AntJrews, 

George  W 
Ashbrook 

Barlne 

Blatnlk 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Cameron 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Conyers 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farnsley 


Martin,  Ala. 

May 

Mills 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Relfel 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Steed 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Te.t 

Toll 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Woia 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

Without  objection,  further  proceeding."; 
imder  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo'.e 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chnir  wUl  count 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 


September  13,  1965 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  rise? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
I  After  coimting.l  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  (interrupting  rtetiins 
of  the  Journal  i .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  coimt. 

E\idently  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

|RollNo.278| 
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Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Blaruik 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Cameron 
Casey 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dickinson 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Goodell 


Onffln 

Grlfflths 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hel.'toskl 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

McClory 

McVicker 

Martin,  Ala 

May 


Mills 

Rellel 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rvan 

Smith,  N.T, 

Steed 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  387 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the    motion    of    the    gentleman    from 


Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Garraatz 
Glaimc 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Oilllgan 
Gonzalez 
OrabowskI 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg, 
Green.  Pa. 
OrcIgg 
Grlder 
Oubeer 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Ricks 
HoliSeld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karuh 

Kastenmeler 
Kc.e 

King,  Calif. 
King,  ntah 
Kornegay 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Leggett 
liong,  Md. 


Oklahoma. 

Abbltt 

The    question    was    taken,    and    the 

Adair 
Anderson.  HI 

Speaker  announced  that 

the  ayes  ap- 

Andrews, 

peared  to  have  it. 

Glenn 

Mr.  HALT,.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

Arends 
A.'.bmnrA 

demand  the 

yeas  and  nays 

Battin 

The  yeas 

and  nays  wert 

ordered. 

Belcher 

The  question  was  taken:   and   there 

Berry 

Bow 

Bray 

were— ayes 

256,  nays  124, 

not  voting  52, 

as  follows : 

Brock 

(Roll  No.  278) 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

YEAS— 256 

Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wis. 

Abernethy 

Brademas 

Daniels 

Callaway 

Adams 

Brooks 

Dawion 

Carter 

Addabtx) 

Broomfleld 

de  la  Garza 

Cederberg 

Albert 

Brown.  Calif. 

Delaney 

Chamt>erlaln 

Anderson, 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Dent 

Ohelf 

Tenn. 

Btirke 

Denton 

Clancy 

Andrews, 

Burleson 

Dlggs 

Clausen, 

N.  Dak. 

Btlrton,  Calif. 

Diugcll 

DonH. 

Annunzlo 

Burton.  Utah 

Donohue 

Clawson.  Del 

Ashley 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dow 

Cleveland 

Asplnall 

Cabell 

Dulskl 

CoUler 

Ayres 

CahlU 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Colmer 

Baldwin 

Callan 

Dwyer 

Cramer 

Bandptra 

Clark 

Dyal 

Curtln 

Barrett 

eleven  ger 

Edmondson 

Curtis 

Bates 

Cohelan 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Dague 

Bectworth 

Conable 

Ellsworth 

Davis.  Ga. 

Bell 

Conte 

Evans,  Colo. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Bennett 

Cootey 

Pnllon 

Derwlnskl 

Bingham 

Corbett 

Parbsteln 

Devlne 

Boggs 

Corman 

Fascell 

Dole 

Boland 

Craley 

Felghan 

Dorn 

BoUing 

Cuimlngham 

Flno 

Dowdy 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McIJowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Mat«unaga 

Meeds 

Mlcbel 

Miller 

Mitush 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

MoiTls 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moas 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Naicher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konsltl 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ot  linger 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnekl 

PtirceU 

Quie 

Race 

RandsOl 

Redlln 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuse 

Rhode?,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

NATS— 124 

Downing 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Ford.  Oenild  H. 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettvs 

Goodell 

Gross 

Grover 

Gumey 

Hfigan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hillcek 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCullocb 

McEwen 

McMIUan 


Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo- 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Roncalio 
Rooney.  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
S'.  Germain 
Savior 
Scheuer 
Schisler 
Sclunldhauser 
Schwelker 
Secreet 
Senner 
SUpley 
Shriver 
Sickles 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
■  Stafford 
Staggers 
Stalbaum 
Stratton 
Stubbleheld 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Todd 
Trimble 
Tunney 
Tupper 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Watts 
Weltner 
White,  Idaho 
White.  Tex. 
Whltten 
WldnoU 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Utt  Watklns  Whltener 

Waggonner         Watson  Williams 

Walker,  Miss.      Whalley  Younger 

NOT  VOTING— 52 


MacGregor 

Mackle 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

?.!artln.  Ncbr. 

Matthews 

Lllnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pa.^sman 

Poage 

PoB 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Beld,  111. 

Reirecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Sntterflcld 

Schneebelt 

Scott 

Selden 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  NY. 

Sinlih.  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stepher.a 

Taicott 

Te.igue,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 


Steed 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

wmis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
wnght 


Andrews.  Fogarty  Martin.  .Ma. 

George  W.  Gallagher  May 

Ashbrook  Onffln  Mills 

Bartng  Grlfflths  Olsen,  Mont. 

Belts  Itirvcy.  Ind.        Relfel 

Blatnlk  Harvey,  Mich.     Rivers.  S.C. 

liolton  Hubert  Roosevelt 

Bonner  Helstoskl  Ryan 

Cameron  Johnson.  Okla.  St.  Onge 

Carey  Jones.  Mo. 

Casey  Kelly 

Ceiler  Keogh 

Conyers  Klrwan 

Culver  Kluczynskl 

Daddano  Landrum 

Dickinson  Lindsav 

Pamsley  McClory 

Farnum  McVicker 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to.  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa,s  announced 
as  above  recorded 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
slate  it. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  On  this  vote  were 
Members  required  to  qualify? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  was  a  yca-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  CALL.\WAY.  Were  they  required 
to  qualify? 

The  SPEAKER.  On  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  yes. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Did  Members  so 
qualify? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stood that  was  so.  The  Chair  assumes 
the  occupant  of  the  chair  advised  Mem- 
bers that  they  had  to  qualify. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  a  parllamen- 
tarj-  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  in  full  be  concluded  prior  to  the 
reading  of  the  special  orders  and  the  re- 
ferral of  bills  and  rules  submitted  on  the 
9th  of  September? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Journal  is  being 
read  in  accordance  with  the  practices 
and  customs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOrSE 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  380] 
Andrews,  Daddarlo  Kelly 

George  W.       Dickinson  Keogh 

Ashbrook  Famaley  Klrwan 

Baring  Fiimum  Lindsay 

Bolton  Fisher  .McClory 

Bonner  Grlffln  McMillan 

Brock  Griffiths  McVicker 

Cameron  Harvey,  Ind.        M:^.ckay 

Casey  Harvev,  Mich.      Martin.  AlB. 

C-llcr  Hebert  May 

Conyers  Helstoskl  Mills 

Craley  Johnson.  Okla.  Moorhead 

Culver  Jones,  Mo.  Moss 
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Reifel 
Rivers.  S.C. 
Roosevelt 
Ryan 
St-  Onge 
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steed  Welttier 

Thomas  Wilson, 

Thompson,  Tex.    Charles  H. 
Toll  Wolff 

UUman  Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  di.spcn!;ed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

^^r.  LAIRD  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  255,  nays  121,  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  55,  as  follows: 


Adams 
Adaabbo 

Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ardrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
A.=plnaU 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Band-stra 
Barrett 
Bites 
Bee  It  worth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
'  Boggs 
Bo:and 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brock 
Brocks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif 
BroyhlU.  N.C 

BtiTkC 

Burleson 

Burton.  Cam. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Cabin 

Callan 

Carey 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cormau 

Craley 

Cunninghazn 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlgg.5 

Dip.gell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dl^ski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyai 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 


[Roll  No.  2811 
YEAS— 255 

Fallon 

Fftrbsteln 

Fa-tcell 

Felghan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Fra-*er 

FrellnEhuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Giauno 

Gibbons 

Gtlbert 

G;u;gnn 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gre:gg 

Gr;der 

Hagen,  CalU. 

Ha!  pern 

Hamilton 

Han  ley 

Hinna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harris 
Har.^ha 
H.iThr.way 

H.iwkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hcrlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Honcn 

Ho-=mer 

Howard 

Hull 

H'lEgate 

Huot 

I.-win 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kanh 

Kasteiuneler 

Kee 

K.ng.  Calif. 

King,  rt.ih 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

laird 

Landrum 

Leggett 


Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Ma.ss. 

Matbtas 

Matsimaga 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miner 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O-Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich, 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Powell 

Price 

Pucln«kl 

Qtiie 

Race 

Rai:d.ill 

R«iJ:n 

Held,  N.T. 

Resnick 

Retiw 

Rhode.?,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Boybal 

Rlmisfeld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

SchUler 

Schmidhauser 

Sch-A-elker 

Scott 

Senner 


Ahbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  HI. 
An.-irews, 

G;enn 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 

Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burtoii,  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clatisen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Devine 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 


Shipley 

Shrtver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

St  rat  ton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

NAYS— 121 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Everett 
Plndley 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodell 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Henderson 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jennings 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Keith 
King,  N.Y, 
Komegay 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long.  La. 
McCulloch 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Marsh 
Matthews 
Mlnshall 
MIze 
Murray 


Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

V»n  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Mcx. 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex, 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


N.Ttcher 

Nelsen 

ONe.^1,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pease 

Pcff 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Reld,  111, 

Rclfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Satterflcld 

Schneebell 

Secrest 

Sclden 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

SiTilth,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomiion,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Younger 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


NOT  VOTING— 55 


.\ntirews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Cameron 
Casey 
Celler 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dickinson 
Pamsley 
Famum 
Fogarty 
Gallagher 
Oriain 
Orifflths 


Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mlcll. 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Lindsay 

McClory 

McEwen 

McVicker 

Mackay 

Martin,  .A!a. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Mills 


Morrison 

Moss 

Purcell 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roosevelt 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Steed 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Watson 

Weltner 

wniis 

WlL^on. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 


The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Daddarlo    for,    with    Mr.    Derwlnskl 

against. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DAnD.^Rio],  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea,"  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
sume the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  HALL  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  does  not  the 
Journal  for  Septemtier  9  include  any 
part  of  the  special  orders  including,  on 
page  23253  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
the  remarks  by  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri on  "The  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1965:  A  New  Approach  to  Meeting  the 
Challenge  of  Unemployment"? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  does  not 
include  special  orders,  because  the  same 
is  not  business. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Journal  be  approved  as  read: 
and  on  that  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
that  motion  be  laid  on  the  table;  and  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  in 
order,  but  the  amendment  Is  not  in 
order. 

What  is  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Tlie  SPEilVKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it, 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  section  by  sec- 
tion, I  asked  at  what  time  it  might  be 
amended;  and  if  I  understood  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  correctly  he  said  that 
if  such  an  amendment  were  submitted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  or  any 
other  person  at  any  time  it  would  be  in 
order  at  the  end  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  a  correct  recollection  of 
what  the  Chair  said  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert!  has  made  a  motion  that  the 
Journal  as  read  be  approved  and  upon 
that  he  has  moved  the  previous  question. 
Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  table  that  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
that  the  Journal  be  approved  as  read. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  The  Chair  will  state 
that  55  Members  have  arisen.  The 
Chair  will  count  the  House. 

[After    counting.]     The    Chair    will 
state  that  evidently  a  sufficient  niunber 
has  arisen. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
,-ere— yeas  138,  nays  244,  not  voting  50. 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  232] 
YEAS — 138 


Abbllt 
Adair 

.\!iri','rson.  Ill- 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N  Etok. 
Arends 
A-^hmore 
.'\yres 
Sates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Brock 

Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Uteh 
Bvmes,  Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cliolf 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Cotmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Crnmer 
Curtis 
Da '.me 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dnvl.'s.  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.\i"ferson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baldwin 
Bnndstra 
B.irrett 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bingham 
BliitiUk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
CnhlU 
Callan 
Carey 
Clnrk 
Clevenger 
Cohclan 
Conte 
Cooley 
Gorman 
Craley 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 


Edwards.  Ala, 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Flndlcy 

Flynt 


Mlnshall 

Mize 

Moore 

Morton 

Natcher 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Nelisen 
Fountain  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Frellnghuysen 
Fuqua 


Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gtirney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hani;en.Idabo 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jonas 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Komegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Larta 

Lennon 

Uip'comb 

Long.  La. 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

NAYS— 244 
Dlggs 
Dlngdl 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards.  CaUt. 
Evan.s,  Colo. 
Evms.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Fold. 

William  D. 
Frascr 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
OllUgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Gnder 
Haiien.  Calif. 
Haipem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  lown 
Hanson.  Wash. 
Harris 
Harsha 


Passman 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Reld.  III. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Scott 

Seldcn 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Dtt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

HolUnd 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunyate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jocl.son 

John=on.  Calif. 

Karsten 

Kiirth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kluc^rnskl 

Krebs 

Kiuikel 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDadc 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 


Mona^n 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

Multer 

Mtirphy,  HI, 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 


Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Rcid,  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 


Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Timney 

Tupper 

Udall 

trUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltten 

Wolff 

Yates 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
A.shbrook 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 
Cameron 
Casey 
Celler 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Dickinson 
EllBWortli 
Pamaley 
Farntim 
Fogarty 


Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 


May 

Mills 

Moss 

Rivers,  S.C 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Steed 


Johnson,  Okla.  Thomas 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Lindsay 

McCIory 

McVicker 

Mackay 

Martin,  Ala. 


Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Weltner 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Messrs.  NATCHER  and  MORTON 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

Messrs.  CLARK  and  CONTE  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  not  debate  In  order  on 
this  motion  inasmuch  as  under  section 
805  of  Jefferson's  Manual  there  has  been 
no  debate  on  ordering  the  previous  ques- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  motion  on  the  previous  question 
is  not  debatable.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  approve  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  had 
it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  naj'S. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    257,    nays    126,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  48.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  283] 
YEAS— 257 

Asplnall 
Baldwin 
Bandstia 


Adasas 

Addabbo 

Albert 


.'Vntlerson, 

T;un. 
Annunzlo 


Barrett 

Hanley 

Ottinger 

Beckworth 

Hanna 

Patman 

Bell 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Patten 

Bennett 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Pelly 

Bingham 

Harris 

Pepper 

Blatnlk 

Harsha 

Perkins 

Boggs 

Hath.!iway 

Phllbln 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

Boiling 

Hays 

Pike 

Brademas 

Hechler 

Plmle 

Brock 

Herlong 

Poage 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Powell 

Broomfleld 

Hollfleld 

Price 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holland 

Puclnskl 

BroyhUl,N.C. 

Horton 

Purcell 

Burke 

Howard 

Qule 

Burleson 

HuU 

Race 

Bunon.  Calif. 

Hungate 

Randall 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Huot 

Redlin 

Cabell 

Ichord 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Cahlll 

Irwin 

Resnlck 

Callan 

Jacobs 

Re-ass 

Carey 

Jarman 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Chelf 

Jennings 

Roberts 

Clark 

Joelson 

Roblson 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rodlno 

Clevenger 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Cohelan 

Karsten 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Conte 

Karth 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cooley 

Kastenmeler 

Ronan 

Corbett 

Kee 

Roncallo 

Corman 

King.  Calif. 

Rooney,  NY 

Craley 

King,  Utah 

Rooney.  Pa 

Cunningham 

Klrwan 

Roosevelt 

Daniels 

Kluczynskl 

Rosenthal 

Dawson 

Krebs 

Rostenkowskl 

de  la  Garza 

K'jnkel 

Roush 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Roybal 

Dent 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

Denton 

Long,  Md. 

Saylor 

DlggB 

Love 

Scheuer 

Dlngell 

McCarthy 

Schlsler 

Donohue 

McDadc 

Schmidhauser 

Dow 

McDowell 

Schwelker 

Dulskl 

McFall 

Secrest 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

McGrath 

Senner 

Dwyer 

McVicker 

Shipley 

Dyal 

Macdonald 

Sickles 

Edmondson 

Machen 

Slsk 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mackay 

Slack 

Eileuborn 

Mackie 

Smith.  Iowa 

Evans,  Colo. 

Madden 

Stafford 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mahon 

Staggers 

Fallon 

MaUllard 

Stalbaum 

Farbsteln 

Martin.  Mass. 

Stratton 

Fascell 

Mathlas 

Stubblefleld 

Felghan 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Pino 

Meeds 

Sweeney 

Flood 

Michel 

Teague.  Tex, 

Foley 

Miller 

Tenzer 

Ford. 

Mlnlsh 

Thompson,  N  J 

William  D. 

Mink 

Todd 

Fraser 

Moeller 

Trimble 

Frellnghuysen 

Monagan 

Tunney 

Frledel 

Moorhead 

Tupper 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Udall 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Morns 

Ullman 

Gallagher 

Morrison 

Van  Deerlln 

Garmatz 

.Moree 

Vanlk 

Glalmo 

Mosher 

Vlgorlto 

Gibbons 

Multer 

Vivian 

Gilbert 

Murphy,  m. 

Walker,  N  Mex 

Gllligan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Watts 

Gonzalez 

Murray 

White,  Idaho 

Grabows'icl 

Natcher 

White,  Tex. 

Gray 

Nedzl 

Wldnall 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nix 

Willis 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Wolff 

Greigg 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Wyatt 

Grider 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Yates 

Grover 

O'Konskl 

Young 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Zablockl 

Halpcrn 

Olson,  Minn. 

Hamilton 

O'NelU,  Mass. 
NAYS— 128 

Abbltt 

Buchanan     , 

Devine 

Abernethy 

Eurton.  Utah 

Dole 

Adair 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dorn 

Anderson,  111. 

Callaway 

Dowdy 

Andrews, 

Carter 

Downing  - 

Glenn 

Cederberg 

Duncan.  Tcnn. 

Andrews, 

Clancy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

N  Dak. 

Clausen, 

Everett 

Arends 

DonH. 

FIndley 

Ashmore 

Clawson.  Del 

Fisher 

Ayres 

Collier 

Flynt 

Bates 

Conable 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Battln 

Cramer 

Fountain 

Belcher 

Ctirtln 

Fuqaa" 

Berry 

Ctu-tts 

Gathlngs 

Betts 

Dague 

Gettys 

Bow 

Davis.  Ga. 

Goodell 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Davis.  WIS. 

Gross 
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Gubser  Marsh  SIcubitz 

Guincy  Martin.  Nebr.      Smith.  Calif. 

Hagan,  Ga,  Matthews  Smith,  N.Y. 

Haley  Minshall  Smith  Va. 

Hall  Hue  Springer 

Hallecic  Mnore  Stanton 

Hansen,  Idaho    Morton  Stephens 

Henderson  Nelfeen  Taicott 

Hoamer  ONeal,  Ga.  Taylor 

Butchlnson  Passman  i>  iiiuc.  Calir. 

Johnson.  Pa.  PofT  Thomson,  Wis. 

Jonas  Pool  Tuclt 

Keith  Qulllen  Tuten 

Klnn.N.y.  Reld.  ni.  Ctt 

Komegay  Heifel  Wa'isonner 

Laird  RelnerSe  Walker.  Miss. 

L&ngen  RhoJes.  Ariz.  Watklns 

Lalta  RoiitlebUjh  Watson 

L«nnon  Rumsfold  Wholley 

Lipscomb  Satterfleld  Whlioner 

Long.  La.  Srhneebell  Whltten 

McCuUoch  Scott  Williams 

McEwen  SeUlcn  Wilson,  Bob 

McMillan  Shrlver  Wyttler 

MacOrejor  Sikcs  Younger 

ANSWERED  'PBESENT-— 1 
I  DerwinsHi 

I  NOT  VOTING — 48 

Andrews.  Ellsworth  Martin.  Ala. 

George  W.  FarnsJey  May 

Ashbrook  r'arnum  Mills 

Ashley  Fogarty  Mos 

Bar:ns  Grimn  Rivers  Alaska 

Bolton  Grlinths  Rivers,  S.C. 

Bonner  Hardy  Rvan 

^™y  Harvey.  Ind  St.  Onge 

Cameron  Harrey.  Mich.  Steed 

Casey  Hebert  Thomas 

Celler  Hel.tosW  Thompson,  Tex, 

Chamberlain      Johnson.  Okia.  Toll        ., 

Colmer  Jones.  Mo.  Weltner 

Conyers  Kelly  Wiiwn 

Culver  Keogh  Charles  H. 

Daddarlo  Lindsay  Wright 

Dickinson  McClory 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordere<ir 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr     Daddario    for.    with    Mr.    Derwlnskl 

iisalnst. 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr.  COLLIER 
Changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  t^ith  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  fWr.  D.'DDario].  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  tvUhdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
approving  the  Journal,  as  read. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlla- 
mentaiY  inquin'. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  we  not  have  debate 
at  this  time,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  under  yoctlon  £03,  a^  quoted? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  a  Member  claims 
the  ri!;ht. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  make  such  a  claim,  Mr 
Speaker, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
njcognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  indulgence  of  the  House.  I  beJieve 
It  IS  of  ereat  interest  to  show  what  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  this  weet  delibera- 
tive body  have  done  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection of  individuals  and  certainly  of 
minority  groups  down  through  the  ages, 
as  reiisrd  in  each  Congress  bv  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  the  distinsuished 
Speakers,  severally,  of  our  House  of 
Representatives. 


I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  here  today 
believes  for  a  minute  that  anyone  is  in- 
terested in  preventing  any  of  these  res- 
olutions— seven  of  which  have  been 
listed  today — from  coming  before  this 
body  for  determination  of  a  rule  under 
which  we  will  consider  other  bills  in  the 
future.  Rather,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  said 
and  made  clear  in  the  Record  a  while 
back,  when  Uibi  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  education  and  labor  bill 
were  called  up  under  the  21-day  rule — 
wliich  is  now  a  standing  rule  of  this 
body — the  question  is  whether  we  will  by 
precedent,  custom,  and  tradition  use  this 
technique  of  bringing  matters  before  us. 
here  in  the  House  for  true  debate,  rather 
than  bringing  them  through  the  Rules 
Committee  which,  we  understand,  in  the 
past  two  Congresses  has  been  expanded 
for  purposes  of  better  control  and  greater 
efBciency  on  the  part  of  the  "leadership" 
of  the  House,  better  organization,  and 
better  scheduling. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  pass  seven  res- 
olutions with  no  time  to  be  granted  to 
the  minority.  It  is  a  sorry  day  for  those 
rules  that  we  have  honored  since  the 
time  of  Jefferson. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  distinguished  former 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  glad  the  genOe- 
man  put  that  word  "former"  in. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  served  on  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  long  time.  I  valued  my 
service  there. 

I  understand  that  through  the  years 
the  Rules  Committee  has  been  under 
constant  attack  from  some  sources  for 
being  a  recalcitrant  body  which  allegedly 
has  been  interested  only  in  preventing 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  work- 
ing its  will.  My  experience  with  the 
Rules  Committee  was  never  of  that 
order. 

We  had  a  21-day  rule  once  before,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  its  wis- 
dom saw  fit  to  get  rid  of  that  rule.  But 
we  have  got  it  again.  So  today  we  have 
been  operating  under  the  21-day  rule. 

As  I  understand  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
21-day  rule  was  to  circumvent  this  al- 
legedly recalcitrant  Rules  Committee, 
to  bring  to  the  floor  measures  which  the 
House  really  wanted  to  vote  on. 

When  the  21-day  rule  was  adopted, 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever 
expected— I  say  this  with  the  under- 
standing I  am  sure  you  have  of  me.  of  my 
respect  for  you  as  the  Speaker,  as  a  man. 
as  a  person  and  as  a  friend — I  do  not 
believe  the  rule  was  ever  devised  to  bring 
about  the  mass  presentation  of  seven  21- 
day  rule  operations  on  1  day.  If  we  took 
the  time  to  debate  them,  under  the  hour, 
and  to  vote,  we  would  be  here  until  mid- 
night. 

We  may  well  be  here  until  midnight 
anyway.  That  is  all  right  with  me.  I  say 
to  my  friends. 

Now.  having  said  as  much,  let  me  sav. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  understand  it  is  now- 
proposed  to  call  as  the  first  matter  under 
the  21-day  operation  today  the  so-called 
FEPC  proposal.  I  have  been  impor- 
tuned, Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  something 


about  some  of  the  things  that  transpired 
in  connection  with  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Some  of  these  matters  I  shall  talk 
about.  Mr.  Speaker.  You  were  there  and 
heard  them,  but  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
served  in  the  White  House  since  th.it 
time  have  been  writing  what  they  think 
they  know,  so  maybe  at  this  time,  per- 
haps. I  could  with  propriety  say  some- 
thing, may  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, about  what  I  know. 

First  of  ail.  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  my  service  on  it  and  for  the 
recent  years  when  I  have  not  served  on 
it.  the  Republican  record  on  civO  rights, 
may  I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York! 
has  been  a  good  one,  as  has  been  the 
Republican  record  when  we  delivered  a 
bigger  percentage  of  our  people  for  civil 
rigiits  bills  than  was  given  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Now.  that  is  not  to  say 
that  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  that.  lii 
whatever  I  say  here.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  passing  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
this  particular  measure,  which  I  under- 
stand is  to  be  called.  In  the  first  place 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  not  been 
recalcitrant,  because  on  these  first  bills 
that  have  been  scheduled  the  lag  has 
been  only  one.  or  at  most  a  few  days 
from  the  time  that  the  rule  was  requested 
until  the  discharge  petition  was  filed.  I 
think  I  can  say  now  for  the  five  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  if  they  had  heard  the  evidence,  they 
would  be  willing  to  report  a  rule  on  anv 
reasonable  civil  rights  bill,  just  as  the.v 
have  in  the  past,  without  resort  to  this 
kind  of  procedure. 

To  go  back  to  the  1964  civil  rights  bill. 
Just  so  that  we  may  know  the  facts,  some 
of  you  may  recall  a  bill  was  being  re- 
ported by  certain  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  comnattee  that  went 
way  beyond  what  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration wanted.  On  our  side  we  were 
being  importuned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Kennedy,  by  the  then 
Attorney  General,  and  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  who  is  now  the  At- 
torney Genera!  of  the  United  States,  to 
assist  in  writing  a  bill  that  could  become 
law.  I  was  asked  about  the  Inclusion  of 
an  FEPC  amendment.  I  expressed  my 
concern  about  cluttering  up  the  bill  we 
had  before  us  with  that  sort  of  an  ad- 
dition. It  was  not  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  when  it  came  forward. 
But  I  think  If  President  Kennedy  said 
to  me  once,  may  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HallI.  he  said  to  me 
two  or  three  times.  "Charlie,  this  is  the 
Repjblican  FEPC  blU."  It  has  been  In- 
troduced and  drafted  by  certain  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  Finally  we  put  it  in  the  bill.  I 
may  add— and  I  know  it  is  a  discom- 
fiture to  some  of  my  friends  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  of  the  aisle — we  were  trying 
to  write  good  legislation.  We  had  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  enforcement  of  the 
FEPC  which  required  enforcement  in 
the  courts  and  not  by  a  board.  When 
that  was  agreed  upon  we  turned  In  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  voted  out  the 
rule  and  we  supported  the  bill.  I  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

What  do  we  find  today?  You  talk 
p.bout  good  legislative  practice.   I  under- 
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stand  that  some  people  In  the  adminis- 
tration were  not  anxious  to  have  this 
come  up  now.  If  I  am  wTong  about  that, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  can  cor- 
rect me,  because  he  is  the  expert  in  these 
matters  and  I  am  not. 

Mr.  POWELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  May  I  say  to  my  be- 
loved friend  from  Indiana  there  has  been 
no  arm  twisting  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion from  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In 
fact,  all  of  those  Republicans  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  a 
rollcall  vote  voted  for  this  except  one. 

Mr.  HATT.-RTK  I  do  not  know  what 
that  proves,  may  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York.  In  any  event,  it  that  hap- 
pened, that  is  a  really  good  arrangement. 
It  is  further  evidence  that  the  Republi- 
cans are  not  remiss  when  it  comes  to 
consideration  of  civil  rights  bills. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  will  permit  me  to 
interpolate,  the  fact  is.  as  I  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  debate  which  has 
finally  been  allowed  under  this  pro- 
cedure today,  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  any  of  these  bills;  it  is  the  procedure 
that  is  being  objected  to.  Why  throw 
a  wet  sock  in  the  face  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee just  because  we  have  this  rule, 
when  under  normal  procedure,  rules 
would  have  been  granted  and  when  there 
was  no  delay  on  any  one  of  them? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  has  to  do  with  the 
apparent  haste  that  Is  present  here. 
Now.  Mr.  gpeeker.  in  order  that  I  may 
conclude — and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  in- 
terest here,  because  if  I  get  to  doing 
that.  I  shall  quit— may  I  say  to  the 
rentleman  from  New  York,  the  ink  is 
hardly  dry  on  the  1964  act.  It  came 
into  effect  on  July  1.  1965.  That  is 
what — a  month  and  a  half  ago — am  I 
correct?    You  know  that  is  correct. 

There  are  regulations  that  need  to  be 
written  by  the  agency.  They  have  not 
even  been  written  yet. 

Mav  I  say  to  the  Members  that  it  is 
all  right  to  resort  to  the  21-day  rule. 
You  have  got  it.  But  1  did  not  vote  for 
it.  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  doubt  the 
Speaker  would  have  too  much  trouble 
with  it  yet.  But  let  me  conclude  with 
this  one  thought. 

Without  regard  to  the  merits  of  this 
legislation — and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going 
to  vote — if  you  get  this  up  under  this 
arrangement,  I  suppose,  if  I  follow  my 
own  record,  I  shall  vote  for  it,  but  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
do  not  push  me  too  far.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  good  advice  to  let  us 
have  some  experience  under  the  bill  that 
we  passed  in  the  last  session. 

I  had  a  citation  from  the  civil  rights 
leaders  commending  me  for  my  leader- 
ship in  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
the  civil  rights  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  credited  so  much  by  President 
Kennedy  and  Attorney  General  Kennedy 
in  public  for  my  part  in  the  operation 
that  It  was  beginning  to  be  misunder- 


stood back  home.  That  happens  to  be 
a  plain  statement  of  fact. 

I  want  to  cooperate.  I  want  to  co- 
operate In  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
other  day  I  asked  the  majority  leader, 
who  has  no  better  friend  than  I  am. 
whether  it  was  proposed  to  call  up  all 
seven  of  these  measures,  after  they  got 
rules  on  them  today,  and  he  could  not  as- 
sure me  that  they  were  going  to  be  called 
up.  I  said,  is  this  just  going  to  be  one  of 
these  exercises  in  futility?  I  do  not 
know,  maybe  it  will  be.  Possibly  that 
is  what  we  want.  But  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rose  to  straighten  the 
record  out  as  best  I  could  about  the 
Republican  position  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee position  on  the  civil  rights  matter. 
I  do  not  thiitk  it  is  right  to  indict  the  five 
Republican  members,  not  to  mention 
the  other  Members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee who  would  have  voted  for  a  rule 
for  this  bill  if  conditions  demonstrated 
that  such  a  rule  ought  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  and  I  now  yield  to 
the  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
centleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald 

R.FORDl. 

Mr.  GERALJD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana has  ably  and  forcefully  pointed  out 
most  pertiiient  matters  that  all  of  us 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  here 
this  afternoon  as  we  unfortunately  pro- 
ceed with  the  schedule  that  the  leader- 
ship has  indicated  it  will  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
scheduling  of  seven  proposals,  as  has 
been  done  here  imder  the  21-day  rule, 
is  an  unnecessary  and  regrettable  slap 
in  the  face  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
when  he  is  recognized  will  give  the  facts 
and  the  figures  which  will  indicate  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  not  been 
given  adequate  and  ample  time  during 
which  to  proceed  with  the  orderly  con- 
sideration of  these  seven  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  their  record 
this  year,  the  House  Committee  on  Rides 
does  not  deserve  this  kind  of  treatment. 

Also  the  21 -day  rule  in  this  histance 
on  this  day  has  been  used  in  one  way 
or  the  other,  indirectly  or  otherwise,  to 
bypass  what  we  in  the  House  have  ap- 
proved as  a  method  of  considering  leg- 
islation concerning  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  2  days  each  month. 

Now  pending  before  us  are  seven  pro- 
posals brought  up  for  consideration 
under  the  21-day  rule,  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  or  the  rimior  is  if  all  are  con- 
sidered the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  should  have 
tieen  recognized  today  for  its  business, 
will  not  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  un- 
fortunate development,  regardless  of 
how  we  may  or  may  not  vote  on  legis- 
lation that  may  come  from  that  com- 
mittee as  It  relates  to  the  home  rule 
issue. 


So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  when 
vou  lake  into  consideration  the  facts 
laid  on  the  record,  the  observations  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Rii.LtcKl,  those  that 
have  come  from  others  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  think  the 
motions,  the  quorum  calls,  and  the  like 
we  have  been  doing  here  today  are  fully 
justified  under  aU  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
SMITH  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califoroia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  connection  with  several  of  these 
bills  that  are  pending  before  us  today. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
House  Resolution  478  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9460.  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Aits  and  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965,  was  received  in  the  Rules 
Committee  on  July  14.  A  petition  was 
filed  the  next  day,  July  15,  under  the  21- 
day  rule.  We  were  not  requested  to  hear 
the  bill  until  the  following  day.  July  16 
On  the  second  bill  which  House  Res- 
olution 536  would  make  in  order.  H.R 
10281.  the  Government  Employees'  Sal- 
an,'  Comparabihty  Act.  it  was  received  on 
Aiigust  16  and  a  hearing  was  requested 
on  August  16.  However,  only  3  days 
later  a  petition  was  filed  under  the  21- 
day  rule. 

On  the  third  item,  House  Resolution 
534,  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6183,  the  mid-decade  censuses,  we 
received  the  bill  on  August  12  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  a  hearing  was 
requested  on  August  19.  A  petition  was 
filed  the  same  day  under  the  21-day  rule 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  j-leld  for 
a  question  on  the  arts  and  humanities 
bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Not  until 
the  gentleman  from  California  completes 
his  statement  and  then  I  shall  yield, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  per- 
mitting. . 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  House  Resolution  506. 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1965.  it 
was  received  on  August  3  and  a  hearing 
was  requested  on  August  4.  The  petition 
was  filed  on  August  9,  under  the  21-day 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  time  we  were 
pretty  busy  bringing  out  niles  on  other 
important  legislation.  I  do  not  believe 
we  turned  down  any  rule  we  were  re- 
quested to  grant.  On  the  minority  side 
we  supported  each  of  these  measures; 
and  even  though  I  voted  against  the  im- 
migration bill  and  the  voting  rights  bill. 
I  did  suppor;t  the  rule. 

Durinc  July  we  reported  out  10  im- 
portant bills.  And  in  August,  we  re- 
ported out  15  bills.  We  supported  rules 
on  the  immigration  bill,  the  higher  ed- 
ucation bill,  the  farm  bill,  the  publi- 
works  bill,  the  interest  equalization  bill 
the  extension  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation bill,  the  Peace  Corps  bill,  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill,  and  the  voting  rights  bill, 
and  when  we  were  asked  for  medicare 
and  the  Social  Security  Act  amendments, 
we  granted  the  rule.  It  was  pa.ssed. 
Also   the   farm   biU.    We   wUl   also   be 
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called  upon  to  report  out  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  probably  this 
week  as  I  see  the  bill  is  cchedul'ed  for 
floor  action,  I  will  support  a  request  for 
a  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  leadership 
asked  us  for  a  rule  on  all  of  these  mat- 
ters coming  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  we  of  the  minority  supported  a 
rule,  even  though  some  of  us  voted 
against  some  of  the  bills.  I  am  disap- 
pointed after  all  the  effort  we  have  made 
in  sending  more  legislation  to  the  floor 
!his  yi-jr  than  at  any  time  during  my  9 
years  of  service,  that  we  would  have  this 
sort  of  slap  in  the  face  and  this  attack 
made  on  us  today. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
leadership  has  seen  fit  to  do  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  sav 
as  far  as  the  approval  of  th3  House  of 
Representatives'  Journal  Is  concerned, 
after  it  having  been  clearly  eEtablished 
here  in  colloquy  and  by  parliamentary 
inquiry,  that  it  is  the  re-sponsibilitv  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; it  was  demonstrated  that  entire 
sections  and  complete  amendments  have 
been  left  out.  Therefore  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  should  be  approved  on  final  vote 
when  that  is  called  for. 

r  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Ml-.  Speaker 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  oi  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  arise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  transacting  of  busi- 
ness of  the  House  prior  to  adoption  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
it  is  always  proper,  as  well  as  courteous, 
to  receive  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  from  the  other 
body,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
Albert]  is  recog.nized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were 
to  use  the  20  minutes  I  might  be  accused 
of  engaging  in  a  filibuster,  which  I  sense 
has  been  going  on  all  afternoon.  But  I 
do  not  think  I  should  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  saying  to  my'  good  friend 
from  Indiana  and  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan,  that  I  thought  the  21-day  rale 
Issue  had  been  settled  in  January  last: 
that  this  procedure  was  a  legitimate  and 
bona  fide  method  of  calling  up  legisla- 
tion in  the  House:  that  it  is  a  method 
which  enables  the  Members  to  express 
their  Will  on  legislation  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  and  not  in  any 
spirit  of  criticism  or  going  around  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  this  procedure 
wa.v  used. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr 
Speaker,  v.iU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  m  response  to  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
arts  and  humanities,  our  distinguished 
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majority  leader  and  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Smith],  some  time  ago  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  hearings  on  that  bUl.  He  was 
asked  courteously  and  he  said  he  would 
take  the  matter  under  advisement  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  committee  would  have 
time:  it  had  a  very  heavy  load. 

We  waited  until  another  time.  The 
majority  leader  and  I  went  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  who  In  this  instance 
actually  suggested  in  the  Interest  of  sav- 
ing time  in  his  committee  that  we  use 
the  21-day  procedure  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
said  specifically  to  me  that  that  proce- 
dure was  permissible  under  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan,  is  it  not  a  fact  these 
bills  were  scheduled  for  District  Day 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  "is  in 
error.  These  resolutions  were  scheduled 
to  be  called  today  because  today  is  the 
day  on  which  their  consideration  is  in 
order  under  the  21-day  rule. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  these  mat- 
ters are  of  the  highest  privilege,  they 
rank  in  privilege  with  resolutions  con- 
sidered under  discharge  petitions. 

They  rank  in  privilege  ahead  of  bills 
reported  from  the  great  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  was  no 
relation,  and  I  can  say  this  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction — there  was  no 
relation  at  all  between  programing 
these  rules  and  any  business  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  might 
have  had  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little 
bit  surprised  at  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HallI  who  has  been  com- 
plaining about  not  having  had  time  to 
debate,  when  the  minority  could  have 
had  30  minutes  on  every  resolution.  I  am 
sure,  had  the  minority  not  spent  so  much 
time  filibustering  today. 

Ml'.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point  for 
a  question  since  he  has  used  mv  name' 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri  who  has  used  more 
time  today  than  any  other  Member  and, 
therefore,  has  less  right  to  complain  than 
any  Member  of  the  House  about  being 
given  insuflicient  time  to  debate  these 
matters. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  from  my  neigh- 
boring State  yielding  to  me.  May  I  say 
I  appreciate  the  beautiful  bouquet.  It 
Is  like  something  from  the  hills  of  home 
when  he  says  it  that  way.  If  we  have 
established  a  rule  of  procedure  here  to- 
day that  will  in  future  generations  even 
establish  the  right  of  the  minority  not 
in  debate  but  in  procedures  of  the  House, 
he  should  as  majority  leader  that  he  Is. 
be  most  appreciative  of  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has  not 
established  any  rules.  He  has  exercised 
his  rights  under  the  rules— and  I  concede 
that  to  hmu  But  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 


tleman. I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  when  i 
find  that  it  was  the  FEPC  bill  that  the 
minority  leadership  were  fillbusterin" 
against.  I  thought  it  was  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  certain  matters  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  a 
bill  dealing  with  pay  for  Federal  em- 
ployees that  was  causing  all  of  the  fili- 
bustering on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  HALL.  Let  me  complete  my  point 
that  the  gentleman  so  generously  yielded 
to  me  for.  Will  you  assure  us  wlien  these 
resolutions  are  called  up  that  we  will 
have  equal  time  and  if  so  that  Is  quite 
contrary  to  what  our  understanding  was 
Mr,  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  nobod.v— no  Member  of  the 
minority  including  the  dlsUnguished 
gentleman  who  has  led  the  procedure 
here  today  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle- 
no  Member  of  the  minority  suggested  to 
me  any  kind  of  procedure  which  would 
guarantee  them  equal  time  if  in  return 
they  would  cease  and  desist  engaging  in 
this  obvious  filibuster  a(,-ainst  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  which  has  been 
duly  programed  by  the  majority  and  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  knows  that  we  must  live  on 
the  basis  of  what  has  happened  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  vield  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith] 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouii  yielding  to  me 
before  when  he  had  no  time  left  and  it 
seems  both  gentlemen  ai'e  t)eing  very 
generous  with  their  time  since  the  dis- 
Unguished  majority  leader  just  yielded 
back  his  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  meant  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  would  Uke 
to  make  a  brief  statement  since  my  namf 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  been  mentioned. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  has  12  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr,  Smith]  and  if  the  gentleman  wants 
more  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  more 
time  to  him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man is  getting  a  little  more  generous  all 
the  time.  Maybe  he  will  get  generous 
today  after  a  while,  enough  to  let  us  all 
go  home  to  dinner  after  a  long  and  hard 
day's  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  been  mentioned  and  the  21- 
day  rule.  On  the  first  day  of  this  Con- 
gress, this  House  by  a  small  majority 
voted  the  21-day  rule.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  rules  of  the  House,  But  the  21-day 
rule  by  Its  provisions  leaves  it  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  as 
to  whether  everything  is  going  to  be  rec- 
ognized, and  I  am  sure  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  would  agiee  with  me  that  it 
was  never  contemplated  at  that  time  we 
would  Just  take  the  whole  bushel  and 
throw  them  all  in  here  for  consideration 
In  1  days  time.  However,  that  is  what 
has  happened  and  some  of  us  do  not  like 
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It  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
mentioned  about  his  bill  to  take  care  of 
the  arts,  actors,  and  actresses,  and  the 
songbirds  and  so  forth.  ^     ,  ,^  ^ 

The  gentleman  did  ask  me  about  tliat. 
I  aro  sure  I  told  him.  as  I  have  told  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  brought 
up  the  question  about  the  21 -day  rule, 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I  have  said,  "If  you  do  not  tliink 
you  are  going  to  get  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  go  ahead  and 
file  your  request  under  the  21-day  rule." 
I  am  sure  I  told  the  gentleman  that. 
I  told  others  that. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Powell]  seems  to  have  gotten  the  habit 
in  recent  days,  when  reporting  bills  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
of  writing  a  letter  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee asking  for  the  consideration  of  a  rule. 
At  the  same  moment  he  has  negatived 
that  action  by  filing  a  rale  under  the  21- 
day  provision  of  the  rules. 

In  view  of  that  sort  of  attitude,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Rules  Committee 
should  get  down  and  crawl  in  order  to 
accommodate  one  who  takes  that  at- 
titude. .     ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  2  minutes 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
have  expired. 

Mr.   SMITH   of   Virginia.    Does   the 
generosity  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa still  exist? 
Mr.   ALBERT.     How  could  I   refuse? 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gent'eman  from  Virgina. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  who  has  had  long 
experience  on  the  Rules  Committee,  as  I 
have  had,  has  spoken.  We  served  on 
the  Rules  Committee  many  years  to- 
gether. I  have  served  on  that  commit- 
tee for  33  years.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
House,  on  my  responsibility  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  that  never  in  my  time 
has  there  been  a  Committee  on  Rules 
that  has  reported  out  as  much  business 
for  the  administration  and  has  turned 
down  less  stuff  that  the  administration 
has  wanted  than  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  the  assurance  of  the 
leadership  that  we  have  cooperated  fully. 
Whv  should  we  be  kicked  around  in 
this  way  by  picking  up  all  the  garbage 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  instances 
in  which  the  21  days  have  expired  and 
dumping  It  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
one  day?  If  that  is  orderly  procedure, 
my  35  years  of  experience  in  this  body 
has  not  taught  me  anything, 

Whv  should  we  take  the  action  re- 
quested? What  is  there  in  the  seven 
bills  about  which  there  is  so  much  rush 
and  that  is  of  such  great  importance  to 
the  administration  that  the  leadership 
takes  this  extraordinary  opportunity? 

At  least  one  of  the  bills— and  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  them 
all— is  directly  opposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. Another  of  these  bills  about 
which  there  is  so  much  hurry  to  get 
through,  I  am  told,  exceeds  by  far  the 
recommendation  for  expenditures  by  the 
administration— by  the  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  one  of  those 
seven  bills — and  I  shall  stand  corrected 
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if  I  am  wrong — that  has  the  support  of 
the  President.  I  am  talking  about  what 
appears  in  the  newspapers;  I  am  not 
talking  about  what  conversation  goes  on 
behind  doors. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  show  that  any 
one  of  the  seven  bills  is  endorsed  by  the 
administration.  I  know  that  two  of 
them  arc  opposed.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  observe  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Thompson]  has  risen.  That  is 
one  that  I  remember,  and  I  stand  cor- 

*•  Art  fori 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  my  name  to  appear  at  that 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  MIst 
soiiri  I  Mr,  Bolling  ] . 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  served  on  the  Rules  Committee  for 
33  years,  but  I  have  served  for  11  years. 
Since  my  distinguished  chairman  is  mak- 
ing clear  how  very  cooperative  we  have 
been  this  year,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  two  events  had  something  to  do 
with  that  cooperation,  Tlie  first  of 
those  events  took  place  in  January  1961 
when  we  Increased  the  size  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  we  did  really  have  a 
majority. 

The  second  event  took  place  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  when  the  House  had 
the  "wisdom  to  adopt  the  21 -day  rule  so 
that  if  the  Rules  Committee  was  obstruc- 
tive, the  House  would  be  able  to  work  its 
wiU, 

Second,  since  some  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  being  so  pious  about 
orderly  procedures  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  is  the  only 
committee,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
which  always  violates  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  requires  the  committees,  with 
one  exception,  to  have  regular  meeting 
days. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  know  what  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Missouri  is  getting  at.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  never  claimed 
that  the  Rules  Committee  was  without 
sin.  I  have  never  claimed  that  I  was 
without  sin.  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  without 
sin. 

But  what  I  do  say  Is  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr,  Thompson!.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  is  not  a  one  of  these 
seven  bills  there  is  so  much  rush  to  get 
through  by  the  leadership  which  has  the 
endorsement  or  approval  on  the  record  of 
either  the  report  of  the  committee  or  of 
any  other  Department  or  Agency  of  the 
administration  I  have  seen. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dislike 
not  yielding  to  the  gentleman,  but  the 
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I  yield 


colloquy  has  gone  on  quite  a  bit, 
the  gentleman  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  21- 
day  rule,  as  I  understand  it,  was  de- 
signed to  pei-mii  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  work  its  will.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  before  we  ever  had  a 
21 -day  rule,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  was  given  2  days  a  month  to 
bring  its  bills  to  the  floor, 

I  believe  it  can  be  -said  without  any 
question  at  all  that  the  scheduling  of 
these  seven  bills — and  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  that  they  are  high 
priority:  they  are  high  enough  priority 
to  shove  the  District  of  Colimibia  Com- 
mittee right  out.  and  that  Is  what  they 
have  done — means  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  has  been  denied  its 
day  in  court,  for  bringing  here  its  bills 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  its  will. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]  that  the  Journal,  as 
read,  stand  approved, 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^•ere — yeas  265.  nays  119.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 

IRollNo.  2841 
YEAS— 265 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annimzlo 
Ashley 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Becfeworth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blngliaxn 
Blatnllc 
Boggs 
Bolaud 
BalUns! 
Brademas 
Brook.<=, 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calll. 
BurKe 
Burleson 
Burton.  CoUt. 
Bvme.  Pa 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Carey 
Ccderberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cralcy 

Cunningham 
Daniels 
Dovls,  Ga, 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Ddaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
DlngeU 


Donohue  Howard 

Dow  Hunsale 

DulsKl  Huot 

Duncan.  Oreg-  Ichord 

Dwyer  Irwin 

Dy&l  Jacob* 

EdmondBon  Jarman 

Edwards,  Callt  Jennings 

Ellsworth  Joelson 


Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evms.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felchan 

Flndiey 

Pino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

WilUam  D. 
Fraser 
Frlcdel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Garmalz 
Oialmo 

Gibbons 
Gilbert 

Ollllean 

GonzaleiS 

GrabowsSl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Hagen.  Calif- 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Har.na 

Hansen.  Iowa 


Hansen.  Wash.  M'Clt 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

HawKln.". 

Hays 

Hechlor 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Ho?mer 


Johnson.  OaUt. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karaten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King,  Callt. 

King,  Utall 

Klucjynstl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landnim 

Leggeit 

Long,  Md, 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

Mct>oweU 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Mathlas 

Mats' maga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

MlUer 

Miulsh 


Mlnshall 

M'.!» 

Moetler 

Moriacan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mobher 
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MulUT 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

ataegers 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rlven>,  Alaska    Stalbaum 

Murphy,  NY.      Roberta 

Stephens 

Natcher 

Robt-".on 

Stratton 

Nedzl 

Rodlno 

Stubblefleld 

NU 

Rogers,  Colo 

Sullivan 

O'Brien 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Sweeney 

O'Hara.  lU. 

Ronan 

Teague.  Calif. 

O'Hara.  Mich.     Koncallo 

Tenzi.T 

O'Konskl 

Rooney.  N.Y 

Thompson.  N.J 

Olson.  Mont 

R.x):ify,  Pa. 

Todd 

Olson.  Minn 

Roosevelt 

Trimble 

O'Neill,  Ma^.     Rosenthal 

Tunney 

Ottinger 

Rostenkowskl     Tupper 

P.itman 

Roush 

Tuten 

Patten 

P.nybal 

Udall 

PflK- 

Rumsfeld 

unman 

Pepper 

Si  Germain 

V.m  Deerlln 

Perkins 

Saylor 

Vanlk 

PhUbln 

Scheuer 

Vlcorlto 

PirSIe     1 
PlUe    — ' 

Schlsler 

Vivian 

Schmldhauser    Waliser,  N.  Mex. 

Plrnle 

Schwelker 

W.uta 

Powell 

Secrest 

W^ate.  Idaho 

Price 

Senner 

White.  Tex. 

Purlnskl 

Shipley 

Wldnall 

PurceU 

Shriver 

Willis 

4ule 

Sickles 

WoIS 

Race 

Slkes 

Wvatt 

HandaU 

Sisk 

Yates 

P.«iUn 

Slack 

Young 

Reld.N.Y. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Zablockl 

HesnicS 

Smith.  Iowa 

Reus5 

Sta*o.-d 
NAYS— 119 

Abbltt 

Everett 

Murray 

Abernethy 

Plifcer 

Nelsen 

Anderson,  m 

Flynt 

O  Neal.  Oa. 

-Anclrewa, 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Passman 

Glenn 

Fountain 

Peace 

Arends 

Fre'mghuyaen   Poff" 

Ashmo.'e 

Fuqua 

Pool 

Aires 

Ga  things 

Quillen 

Bates 

Gerrvs 

Held.  ni. 

Battln 

Goodell 

Rclfel 

Bilcher 

Gross 

Reinfcke 

Berry 

Grover 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

Bett, 

G'ibaer 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Box 

Gurney 

Rogers,  TeK. 

Brock 

Hi.can.  Gft. 

Hondebush 

Bro;.  .-Jll.  N.C. 

Ha;ey 

Satterfield 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hill 

Schneebell 

Bi:chiirian 

Hilleck 

Scott 

Burton.  Utah 

Hansen.  Idahc 

StlHcn 

Cai::\w;iv 

Henderson 

Skubltz 

•  Carter 

Hull 

Smith.  NY. 

Chelf 

Hutchinson 

Smith.  Va. 

Clausen. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Springer 

DonH. 

Jonas 

Stanton 

Clawson.  Z5el 

Kel-h 

Talcott 

Cleveland 

King.  NY. 

Taylor 

Coimer 

Korncgay 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Conab'.e 

L.i.-i^en 

Tuck 

Cr;^m"r 

Latta 

Utt 

Curtln 

Lennon 

WaiT^onner 

Curtu 

Lipscomb 

Walker,  Miss. 

Daiiue 

Lit.?.  La. 

Watklns 

Da«s.  Wis. 

.M-Culloch 

Watson 

Dcvlne 

M^Ewen 

Whsllev 

Dlclclnson 

M^MlIan 

Whlten'cr 

Dole 

MilcGregor 

Whltten 

Dorn 

Mallitard 

WilllBms 

Dowdy 

Marsh 

Wilson,  Bob 

Downing 

Martin.  Mass. 

Wydlcr 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Michel 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Morton 

ANSWERED  ■■PRESENT"—! 

Derwrtnski 

NOT  VOTING — 47 

Andrews, 

GrltTin 

May 

QeorgeW. 

Griffiths 

Mills 

-■Uhbrook 

HiUpern 

Moss 

.A^plnall 

H.ardy 

Rvan 

Baring 

Harvey.  Ind. 

St.  Onge 

Bo;  ton 

Harvey,  Mich 

Steed 

Bonner 

Hebert 

Teague,  Tex. 

Bray 

Hclstoskl 

Thomas 

Cameron 

Holland 

Thompson,  Tex 

Casey 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Toll 

CeJler 

Jone=.  Mo. 

Weltner 

Conyers 

Kelly 

Wilson, 

Culver 

Keogh 

Charles  H 

Daddario 

Klrwan 

Wright 

Farnsley 

Lin-i!>ay 

Younger 

Farnum 

McClory 

Gallagher 

Martin.  Ala. 

The  Clerk  announced   the   foUovvIng 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    D.addarlo    for.    with    Mr.    Derwlnski 
J  against. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  tMr.  Daddario |.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  "nay"  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  ADAIR  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  McMillan.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
rise? 

Mr.  McMillan,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wlU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Mc\nLLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Journal  has  been  read  and  other 
business  has  been  dispensed  with.  Is  it  in 
order  to  call  up  District  bills  under  the 
rules  of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell)  yields  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Powell  1  been  recognized? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  going 
to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  because  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  the  privileged 
matter. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Oumey 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Ralleck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harris 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hofimer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keith 

King,  NY, 

Komegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Iilpscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Mallllard 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.?e  do  now  adjourn  and  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  175.  nays  204.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  53.  as  follows: 

IRoIlNo.  285] 
YEAS — 175 

Abbltt  Burleson 

Abernethy  Burton.  tTtah 

Adair  Byrnes,  Wis. 

Anderson,  111.  Cabell 

Andrews,  Cahlll 

Glenn  Callaway 

Andrews.  Carter 

N  Dak.  Cederherg 

Arend.s  Chamberlain 

Ashmore  Chelf 

Ayres  Clancy 

Bates  Clausen, 
Battln  Don  H. 

Beckworth  Clawson.  Del 

Belcher  Cleveland 

Bell  Collier 

Bennett  Colmer 

Berry  Connble 

Betts  Cooley 

Bow  Corbett 

Brock  Cramer 

BroyhlU.  N.C.  Curtln 

Broyhill,  Va.  Curtis 

Buchanan  Dague 


Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fuqua 

Gathings 

Gettys 

GoodeU 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Annimzlo 

Ajihley 

Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brookji 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Callan 

Carey 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Oonte 

Corman 

Craley 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pa^ceil 

Felghan 

Pino 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Fbley 

Pord. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Gamiatz 
Glalmo 


Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morton 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Pickle 

Pimlo 

Poage 

Poll 

Pool 

PurceU 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reld.  HI. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rum.sfeid 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Scott 

NAYS— 204 


Selden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Stsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  N.Y 

Smith.  Va. 

Spnnger 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif, 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Mist. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Giillgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Oreigg 

Grlder 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

HoUfield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

JoeLson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karstcn 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas 

Matsimaga 

Meetls 

Minish 

Mink 

Moeiler 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 


Morrison 

Morse 

Mofiher 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OBrien 

OHara.  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  N,Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

R.^venthal 

Rostenkowskl 

ROUEh 

Boybal 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Sciieuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 
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White,  Idaho 

Van  Deerlin        Willis 
Vanlk  Woia 

Vlgorlto  Yates 

Vivian  Zablockl 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 
ANSWERED  ■■PRESENT'- 1 
Derwlnski 
NOT  VOTING — 53 


Thompson.  N.J.  Ullman 

Todd  "      "" 

Trimble 

Tunney 

TJPPer 

Ciiall 


Andrews. 

Ooorgc  W. 
A^librook 
.\.^pinall 
B.irlng 
B..;ilug 
Btlton 
Bonner 
Bray 
Civmeron 
Casey 
CcUer 
CoiiLyere 
Culver 
Daddario 
Fiirnslcy 
Farnum 
Gallagher 


Green.  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mlcli. 

Heben 

Helstoskl 

Holland 

Johnson.  Okla 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

l>eggett 

Lindsay 

McCIory 


Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

May 

Miller 

Mills 

Moss 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Steed 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Weltner 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 


So  the   motion  to   adjourn  was   re- 

^  The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Derwlnski  for.  with  Mr  Daddario 
against. 

Messrs.  WILLIS  and  KASTENMEIER 
changed  their  vote  from  ■•yea"  to  'nay. ' 

Mr.  HOSMER  changed  his  vote  from 
nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Dadd.«io1.  If  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  voted 
•nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
■present."  . 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


districts  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested: 

S.  1310.  An  act  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

S  Con.  Res.  46.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  placing  temporarily  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
Dei.niE  Chavez; 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the 
statue  of  the  late  Senator  Dennis  Chavez; 

S  Con  Res.  48  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  the  proceedings 
of  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  accept- 
ance by  Congress  of  the  statue  of  the  late 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689.  appointed  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Eleventh  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Oigani- 
zation  Parliamentary  Conference  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  October  4  to  9, 
1965:  Mr.  Pell  cchairmam,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Neuberser.  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Salionstall,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Javits,  and 

Mr.  Case.  ^    ,.   ^  ^^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  88th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  United  Stat«s 
Government,"  appointed  Mr.  Monroney 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  joint 
select  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  66-4. 


to  anal  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Powell). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  indicate  what  time  allo- 
cation he  will  make  on  this  rule  to  the 
opposition? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Responding  to  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  use  only  about  30  seconds  and 
out  of  the  magnaminity  ol  my  heart,  I 
would  like  to  give  the  Republicans  10 
times  that  much. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  frankly 
ovei-whelmod  at  the  generosity  exhibited 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  5 
nilnutes  for  the  minority,  as  I  calculate 
it.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  desire  of  Members 
on  our  side  to  have  and  use  more  time 
tlian  that.  But  I  am  sure  if  we  asked 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  he  will 
make  certain  that  more  time  is  made 
available  at  the  proper  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi-dered. 
The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
tt-ere— yeas    259.    nays     121,    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 

IRoll  No.  286] 
YEAS— 259 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  G.  Smith.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 

H  R  3864.  An  act  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  War  Veterans  Assocla- 

Hil.8318.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Walter 
K.  wnils; 

HJi.8351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Aiu  and  others; 

H  R.  8761.  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service; 

H.R.9854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of   A.  T. 

Learv;  ,     . 

H  Con.  Res.  451.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "The  Prayer  Room  in  the  U.S.  Capitol"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  463  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  10014.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1954,  relating  to  office  space  In  the 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  ckuse  23,  rule  XI,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  506.  providint' 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10065.  which 
has  been  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  more  than  21  calendar  days 
without  being  reported  by  said  com- 
mittee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  506 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  100651 
to  more  effectively  prohibit  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion. 
sex.  or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 

Aynr-s 

Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 

Berry 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 


Boland 
Boumg 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bvme.  Pa. 
CahlU 
Callan 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Daniels 
Dawson 


de  la  Garxa 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Orec 

Di*-yer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  CaUf . 

Ellsworth 

ii:van6.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flno 

Flood 

l-^jgarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Oretgg 

Grover 

Oubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

HaUeck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash 


Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hay« 
Hechler 
Hicks 
Holiflcld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Ho\\"ard 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joeleon 

Johnson.  CaUf. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
KelUl 

Ki.g.  Calif. 
King,  NY. 
.  Kliig.  Utah 
Kluczynpkl 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Liitta 
Long.  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGrath 
McVicker 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mack.ay 
Mackle 
Madden 
Mathlas 
Mat6unaga 
Meeds 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnla 
Moener 
MoI^agan 


2360S 

Mcvre 

Mooraead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mor^e 

Mother 

Multer 

M'irphy.  lU. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Niitclu-r 

Nc'Jz! 

Nix 

OBrien 

O  Kara.  ni. 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

O  KonsKl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O  .\elll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Andrews, 
G;enn 

Arends 

.Ashmore 

Battin 

Beckworth 

Selcher 

Bennett 

Belts 

B.'ock 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Byme<.  wis. 

Cabell 

Callaway 

Cederberg 

Chelf 

Clnwson.  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Curtis 

D:ivis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Devme 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DuDeari.  Term 

Edward.s,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Evinfi.  Teim. 

Fisher 

Flynt 


Redlln 

Reld.N.T. 

Relfel 

Rclnecke 

Resnlck 

Reujis 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roolson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 
Ro*>tenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rouih 

Roybal 

R'omsfeld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwetker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

ShTlver 

Sickles 

NATS— 121 

Fountain  Passman 

Prelmghuysen    Pickle 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Fuqua 


Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stolbaum 

Sranton 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney    . 

Tupper 

Udall 

U  It  man 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

VIcorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Wntklns 

Whallcy 

White,  rcaho 

White,  Tex. 

WldnaU 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zablockl 
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Gathlngs 

Oetiys 

Grider 

Gross 

Gumey 

Hngan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Halt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harris 

Henderson 

Hertong 
Hull 
J.^rman 
Jennings 
40nas 
Jones.  .\la. 
Kornegar 
Lftird 
Landnim 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
I'^'ng,  La. 
McE%ven 
McMJIan 
Mahon 
Mailliird 
M.irsh 

Martin.  Nebr 
Matthews 
Michel 
Mlnshall 
Morton 
Murray 
NelseTi 
O'Neal,  Ga, 
ANSWERED  'PRESENT' 
Derwlnskl  MiEe 


Poage 

Pott 

Pool 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Rcld.  lu. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Satterfleld 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

L'tt 

Waggon  ner 

Walker.  Ml'; 

Watson 

Watts 

v.Tiitener 

Whllten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Younger 


Andrews. 

Georfje  W. 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Conyers 
Culver 
Dadd.-.rio 
Farnsley 
Famum 
Oallanher 


NOT  VOTING — 50 


Glingan 

nnflin 

Gnmths 

Hirdy 

Harvey.  Ind. 

H  irvey,  Mich. 

Hebert 

HelslOikl 

Holland 

Johnj-.on.  Okie. 

Jone.-.  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Ktrwan 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

McClory 


Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

May 

MiUer 

MlUs 

Moss 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Steed 

Thoma« 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Weltcer 

Wil.son. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 


So  the  resolutioh  vas  agreed  to. 


The  Clerk   announced    the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Daddarlo    for,    with    Mr.    Derwlnskl 

agiilnst. 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against 
Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Kirwan   with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massacliusetts 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr,  Griffin. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.   Toll  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  iUiler  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr   Bray 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Aspinall 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Conyers 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Famum  with  Mr.  Gallagher 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Griffiths 

Mr.  GllUgan  with  Mr.  Thomas 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Culver 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Air.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr  Baring 

Mr.  Thomp.son  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Holland. 

™,?^^^5-  ANDERSON  of  Illinois. 
^^^F^-  KKTH.  RHODE.S  of  Arizona. 
DON  H.  CLAU.SEN.  and  HUTCHINSON 
changed  their  vote  from  "nav"  to  "yea  " 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  D.addario].  if  lie  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea  "  I 
voted  "nay."  r  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  was 
the  previous  question  ordered  on  the 
question  to  adopt  the  resolution  that  has 
just  been  voted  on? 

The  SPEAKER.     It  wi.<!  not 
Mr.  Mcculloch.    Mr.  speaker  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative.  I  now  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  House  Resolution 
506  was  adopted  be  now  reconsidered 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  that  motion  be  laid  upon  the  table 
Mr.  Mcculloch.     Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma   fMr.  Albert] 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquirv 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  in  the 
process  of  counting. 

Evidently   a   sujBcient   number   have 
risen,  and  the  yeas  and  navs  are  ordered 
Mr,  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  res- 
clution  just  passed  no  one  was  allowed 
to  debate  that  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  minority  or  the  majority.  If  this 
motion  to  table,  oilered  by  the  c;entle- 
man  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  Is  de- 
feated, then  there  will  be  time  to  debate 
the  resolution  jast  passed. 


The  question  of  reconsideration  is  de- 
batable, and  it  can  be  debated  on  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  which  has  not 
been  debated  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  What  part  of  the 
gentleman's  statement  does  he  make  as 
a  pariiamentai-y  Inquiry? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mo- 
tion to  table  is  defeated,  the  motion  to 
reconsider  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  question  on  the  resolution 

The   SPEAKER.     Under  the  present 
circumstances,  the  motion  to  reconsidpr 
would  be  debatable. 
Mr.  LAIRD.    I  thank  the  Speaker 
Mr.   MCCULLOCH.     Mr.    Speaker  '  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquir\' 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Spea'ker,  what 
time  would  be  allowed  to  debate  the 
question  and  how  would  it  be  divided'' 

The  SPEAKER.  It  wUl  be  under  the 
1-hour  rule  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  be  entitled  to  the  control  of 
the  entire  hour. 

The  Chair  «all  restate  the  question  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  de- 
manded and  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  TMr.  Albert! 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  194,  nays  181,  not  voting  57 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   J871 
YEAS — 194 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Baldwin 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bln?ham 

Blatnik 

Boi;,:.^ 

Boiand 

Boiling 

Brodcmas 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa, 

CahlU 

Callan 

Carey 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dtniicll 

Donohue 

Dow 

Oulski 

Dyal 

Edmondson 


Ford. 
William  D. 

Prase r 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grider 

HaiTen.  Calif. 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hicks 

Holiaeld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

JoelHon 


Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Moellcr 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  Ill 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen.Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O  Nelll.  M.tss. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Race 


Johnson,  Calif.  RandaU 

Karsitcn  Redliu 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 


King,  Calif. 


Edwards,  Calif,  kini;  ntah 
Evans,  Colo.        Kirwan 


Evins.  Tenn 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Pino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 


Klucicynskl 

Krebs 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 


Held,  N  Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ronan 
Roncallo 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
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Bovbal 

S!  Germain 

Srlieuer 

Schlsler 

Sclimldhauser 

Scliweiket 

Secie.'^t 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Stack 

smith.  Iowa 


Alibltt 
Abernethy 
Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews. 
Glenn 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Arends 
Aiihmore 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Bet  la 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
chclf 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtm 

Curtis 

Dague 

D.-\vls.  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Tonn 

Dwver 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Eiienborn 

E\'erett 

Flndlcy 


Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

unman 

NAYS— 181 
Fisher  O'Neal.  Ga 

Plynt  Passman 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Pelly 
Fountain  Pickle 

Freilnghuysen    Poff 


Van  Dcerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Walker.  N  Mcx. 

Waits 

White.  Idaho 

Wolff 

Yates 

Zablocki 


Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Ragan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCuUoch 

McDdde 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGretor 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Mizc 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 
NOT  VOTING— 57 


Pool 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rcld.  111. 

Relfcl 

Reinecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  SO. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tcagun.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Wh  alley 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Wiutten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
exactly  what  are  the  conditions  for 
qualifying? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  order  to  qualify 
the  gentleman  must  have  been  list«mng 
and  did  not  hear  his  name  called. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
qualify. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  173,  nays  203,  not  voting  56, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2881 

■YEAS — 173 


Adair 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 
Cameron 
Casey 
Celler 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dcrwlmkl 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
Farnsley 
Farnum 


Gallagher 

OllUgan 

GrilBn 

Gnffltha 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

Holland 

Ichord 


May 

M'Uer 

Mills 

Moss 

MtUter 

Plrnie 

Poago 

Ryan 

St  Onge 

Slsk 

Steed 


Johnson.  Okla.  Thomas 
Jones.  Mo.  Thompson,  Tex 


Kelly 

Keogh 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

McClory 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 


Toll 

Weltner 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LANDRUM  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews. 
Glenn 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bow 
Broclc 

Eroyhill.  N  C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchan.in 
Btu-leson 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahlll 

Callaway 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelt 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cooley 

Cromer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  WIS. 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 


Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Fountain 

Freilnghuysen 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Oettys 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harris 

Hays 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King  NY. 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMlUan 

MacGregor 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Michel 

Mlnshall 
.    Mlze 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 
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Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 


Mosher 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

QulUen 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White.  Idaho 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WltUams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulski 

Dwver 

Dy.'il 

Edmondson 

Ekiwards.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Evans.  Colo. 

F^illon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledcl 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Grider 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Huot 
Irwin 


Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Callan 

Carey 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conte 


Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala, 
Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Ktuczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Long.  Md- 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDede 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Moms 

Morrison 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphv.  NY. 

Nedzl 

NIX 

O'Brien 

O'Hararni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 
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Pticinskl 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Bedlin 

Reld.  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  .'\laffcn 

Rodlno 

RoEcrs.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N,Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Romh 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

SuUlvan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

VaiUk 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Walker.  NMex, 

White,  Tex. 

WIlUs 

Wolff 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


Adair 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 
Cameron 
Casey 
Celler 
Ctinyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Derwlnskl 
F.-.rnsley 
Famum 
Gallagher 


Gnffln 

Grifflths 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

H.,rvey.  Ind. 

Har^'ey.  Mich. 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

HoUand 

Johnson.  Okla 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

McClory 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

May 

Miller 


Mills 

Moorbead 

Moss 

Multer 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sisk 

Steed 

Stubblefie.d 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Weltner 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FRASER  changed  his^vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


TO  AMEND  THE  BANK  HOLDING 
ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pui-suant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  23,  rule  11.  I 
call  up  the  resolution  iH.  Res.  499  ^  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
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H  R.  7371 1  to  amend  the  Bank  Holdijig 
Company  Act  of  1956.  which  has  been 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  more  than  21  calendar  days  without 
being  reported  by  said  committee. 

The  SPEAKER,     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State  of  the 
ITnlon  for  the  ironslderatlon  of  the  bill  (HR. 
73711  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act   of    1956      After   general   debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chalrnmu  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shrill  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.     At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  .separate  vote  In  the  House  on 
any  of  the  amendments  adopted  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee 
substitute      The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bii!  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  flnal  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit, wuh  or  without  instructions. 


The  SPEAKER  »  The  Chair  recoanizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.)  Pat- 
manI. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  finish  my  -statement,  but  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Smuh). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  rule  making  in  order  a  legisla- 
tive bill.  Under  the  21-day  rule,  and 
under  the  normal  rules,  there  is  1  hour 
of  debate  on  a  resolution,  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
Is  there  any  rule  that  does  away  with 
that  procedure'' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Smith],  that  I  have 
already  agreed  with  the  minority  that 
they  will  be  yielded  30  minutes  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  with  the  hope,  of  course 
that  if  possible,  this  time  will  be  short- 
ened. I  do  not  expect  to  use  that  much 
time  myself. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Termessee  IMr  Brock]  ' 

Mr  PATMAN.  Yes.  He  represents 
the  minority  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
yield  to  him  30  minutes  for  debate  pur- 
poses, with  the  understanding  that  he 
will  shorten  it,  if  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  a  new 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  involving  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  in  Florida.  This  resolution  provides 
for  4  hours  of  general  debate.  The  de- 
bate will  be  confined  to  the  bill.  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  debate  the  meriUs 
of  the  bill  at  this  time,  because  we  will 
have  4  hours  of  general  debate,  one-half 
of  which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  chair 


man  of  the  committee  and  one-half  in 
charge  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
for  debate  purposes.  We  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  debate  the  bill  when 
it  comes  up.  It  will  be  considered  in 
the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  as  bills  are  gen- 
erally considered  under  the  5-minute  rule 
and  after  that  there  will  be  a  moUon  to 
recommit,  if  one  desires  to  make  the  mo- 
tion, with  or  without  instructions. 

Of  course,  it  is  just  the  general  rule 
that  is  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  noi-raally.  In  this  case  the  bill  was 
reported  on  June  21.  1965,  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee  of  12  members  of 
the  Ccmmittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  by  a  vote  of  21-4  in  favor  of 
the  bill  by  the  full  conmiittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  waited  42  days  after 
we  had  filed  the  bill  and  the  report  with 
the  Rules  Committee  chairman  and  then 
I  wrote  the  Rules  Committee  chaii-man 
and  we  were  just  as  courteous  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  and  I  was  just  as  humble  as  a 
Member  can  be  in  asking  for  considera- 
tion of  a  rule  for  this  particular  bill. 
Well,  I  did  not  hear  from  the  chaii-man 
at  all  or  in  any  way.  So  after  42  days.  I 
filed  a  resolution — in  other  words,  a  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
.ind  then  after  21  days  elapsed,  which  it 
has,  we  have  the  privilege  under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  the  regular  rules,  of  bring- 
ing this  resolution  up  for  consideration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
should  be  any  real  objection  to  this  pro- 
cedure.   It  is  the  regular  way. 

We  did  not  try  to  stop  hearings  on  this 
bill.  We  had  hearings  during  the  88th 
Congress,  and  dui'ing  the  last  session  of 
Congress  we  had  several  days  of  hear- 
ings on  a  similar  measure.  We  had  heard 
every  witness  who  wanted  to  be  heard 
for  or  against  the  bill.  Again  this  year 
we  had  hearings  for  a  period  of  several 
days  and  heard  every  witness  that 
wanted  to  be  heard  before  our  commit- 
tee, for  or  against  the  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  thoroughly 
considered  and  I  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  adopted.  Really.  I  do  not 
believe  there  should  be  any  objection  to 
it  because  the  merits  will  be  voted  on 
and  discussed  when  the  biU  comes  up  In 
the  regular  way  after  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  agency  of 
our  Government  that  has  to  do  with 
holding  companies  and  this  particular 
bill,  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  unanimously  en- 
dorsed this  bill  and  it  has  been  endors- 
ing this  bill  for  a  number  of  years.  But 
now  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  considering  this  bill  In 
this  House. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  vote  to  consider  it  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
spent  so  much  time  and  effort  in  order  to 
get  the  facts  and  information  to  you  so 
all  could  see  exactly  what  it  is  all  about. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  rule  is  adopted. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
ALBERT) .  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  McFALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

I  Roll  No.  288 1 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
GoodcU 
Grlffln 
Grimths 
Hnn.sen.  Wash. 
Hardy 

Harvoy,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hubert 
Helstoskl 
Holland 


Adair 
Anderson, 

Tenn, 
Andrews, 

George  W 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Bell 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 
c.imeron 
Carey 
Casey 
Ccller 
Conyera 
Culver 
Oaddarlo 
Derwinskl 
Farnsley 
Farnum 


Miller 

Mills 

Morrison 

Moss 

MuUer 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Ryan 

St,  Onge 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Steed 


Johnson.  Okla.  Thomas 
Jones.  Mo.  Thompson.  Tcs, 


Kelly ' 
Keogh 
Undsay 
McClorv 

Mallliafd 
Martin.  Ala. 
Martin.  Mass. 
liny 


Toll 
Weltner 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Al- 
bert i.     On  this   roUcall   372   Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 
Without   objection,   further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call   wHl  be  dispensed 
with. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
Mr.   McFALL.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  wth. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  noli  present  and  make  the 
point  or  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Al- 
bert). The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.)  Two  hundred  forty-two 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum 

Mr.  TALCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
1  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas  243,  nays  136,  not  voting  53 
as  follows: 

|HoU  No.  290) 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


A<lBm5 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunsslo 
Ashley 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bockworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blritnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
BroomiJeld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  N  C, 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 


Byrne.  Pa. 

CabeU 

Cahlil 

Cftllan 

Carey 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Oohelan 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga, 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

DIggs 

Dlngcll 

Donobue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 


Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Pplghan 

Pino 

Flood 

Fcpgarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Frnser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prlrdel 
Fiuton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Carina  tz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GUllgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowsitl 
Gray 
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Oreen,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa- 

Orelgg 

Grlder 

Orover 

Bagen,  Calif. 

Haipem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Banna 

Qanfien.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harris 

Bareba 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hsys 

Bechier 

Blcts 

Eollfield 

Horton 

Bosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Buot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joel?on 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ears  ten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King,  calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McE>ade 

McDowell 

Mcl=^ll 

McOrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Macben 

Uackay 

Mackle 


Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas 

Matfiunaga 

Meeds 

Michel 

Minlsb 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Mos-her 

Murphy.  111. 

Mm-phy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

NLr 

O'Brien 

OHara,  nl. 

O'Hara,  Mich 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass, 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

pickle 

Pike 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnf-kl 

Puree  11 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redim 

Reid.N.Y. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alasica 

Roberts 

Rohlfon 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 
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Ronan 
Roncallo 

Rooney.NT, 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rosienkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rum,sfeld 

St  Gern^aln 

St  Onge 

Say  lor 

Scheucr 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Schwelker 

Sec rest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbatmi 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udrai 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

V.inlk 

Vlgorito 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Mex 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Wldnall 

WlUis 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydlcr 

Yates 

Zablockl 
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Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Andrews. 

Glenn 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Ayrea 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Brock 

Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  tJtah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
ColUer 
Oolmer 
Oonable 
Cooley 
Cramer 
Curtln 
CurtLt 
Dague 
Davis,  Wis. 
Devine 
Dldtlnson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan.  Tenn 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Ellsworth 


Erienbom  Natcher 

Everett  Nelsen 

Plndley  O'Neal.  Oa. 

pisher  Pajssinan 

Plynt  Poff 
Pord,  Gerald  R.  Pool 

Fountain  Quillen 


Fuqua 

Gathings 

GoodeU 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hallcck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

Komegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCulioch 

McEwen 

McMllLin 

MacOregor 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Moore 

Murray 


Adair 
Andrews, 

George  'W. 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 
Cameron 
CWey 
Celler 
Conyers 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Doddarlo 
Derwinskl 
Farnsley 
Farnum 


Reld.  HI. 

Rclfcl 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stubblefield 

Talcott 

Teague.  CaUt. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Younger 


May 

Miller 

MllU 

Morse 

Mofis 

Multet 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Ryan 


Gallagher 

Grimn 

Gnfflths 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich, 

Hebert 

Helsto.skl 

Holland 

Johnson.  Okla.  Slsk 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klucz>'nskl 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

McClory 

Martin.  Ala 

Martin.  M' 


Steed 
Thonias 
Thompson.  Tex 
ToU 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 


I  yield  to  the  chair- 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  TUTEN  and  Mr.  DOLE  changed 

their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 

cs  above  recorded. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BURLESON,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
may  tie  pcnnltted  to  sit  during  general 
detmte. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING     FOR     CONSIDERATION 

OF  HI?.  7371.  TO  AMEND  THE  B.ANK 

HOLDING  COMPAN'Y  ACT  OF   1956 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 

the  minority  to  use  some  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Has  the  gentleman 
yielded  me  a  specific  amount  of  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long  day 
and  I  know  w-e  are  all  tired,  so  I  rise  with 
some  reluctance  to  address  myself  to  this 
bill.  However,  I  do  want  to  make  a  couple 
of  points  on  the  rule. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons: First  of  all,  I  do  not  understand 
the  need  for  haste  In  the  consideration 
of  tills  legislation.  Second,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  proper  way  for  this 
body  to  legislate. 
..  I  find  it  rather  ironic  to  note  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
'  tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  lias  before 
tlie  House  today  three  resolutions  to  dLs- 
charge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
comlderation  of  legislation.  I  recall  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  one  of  us  who 
voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  21-day 
rule  last  January.  Also  it  is  very  curious 
that  he  is  now  championing  the  cause  of 
expediency  and  asking  the  House  to  act 
with  speed  and  dispatch  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  committee  has  been  con- 
sidering another  bill,  the  bank  merger 


bill,  for  5  weeks,  a  bill  which  passed  the 
other  body  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote.  Five  weeks.  I  might  note,  is  more 
time  than  lias  been  devoted  by  our  com- 
mittee to  all  of  the  following  bills— hous- 
ing. International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
gold  reserve  requirement,  coinage,  per- 
mission to  grant  the  commercial  right  to 
banks  to  deal  with  revenue  bonds, 

Mr,  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.    BROCK. 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  mistaken  In  his  statement  that  I  -voled 
against  the  21 -day  rule. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  am,  I  apologize.  I 
thought  that  was  the  fact  of  Uie  matter. 
I  tliink  it  is  also  somewhat  Ironic  that 
after  just  having  voted  on  a  piece  of 
civU  rights  legislation,  most  of  us  re- 
ceived today  a  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary  asking  us  to  oppose  this 
rule  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  single- 
purpose  and  class  type  legislation.  Wliy 
Is  haste  required?  For  7  years  the  Fed- 
eral Reserie  Board  lias  been  coming  ije- 
fore  our  committee  lAith  a  request  to 
remove  all  exemptions,  not  just  one. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POOL.  What  religious  organiza- 
tions are  affected  by  this  amendment  to 
the  Banking  Holding  Company  Act?  I 
have  been  tr>ing  to  figure  out  from  this 
report  what  it  affects  and  what  organi- 
zations it  affects. 

Mr.  BROCK.  To  my  knowledge,  tlie 
only  organization  affected  by  triis  state- 
ment to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
is  the  du  Pont  charitable  foundation 
for  crippled  cliildren. 

Mr.  POOL.  They  have  this  in  the 
report : 

During  the  hearings  it  was  att.empted  to 
ascertain  what  organizations  would  be 
brought  under  the  broadened  bill,  but  your 
cnmmlttee  was  unable  to  develop  this 
information. 

I  want  to  know  what  it  does  cover. 
Does  it  cover  Catholics.  Baptii^ts.  Meth- 
odi.st.  Masons.  Knights  of  Columbus.  I 
have  never  .seen  an\ihing  like  it. 

Mr,  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foi-  his  contribution. 

The  committee  in  its  wisdom  was  not 
able  to  find  out.  either. 

Mr.  POOL.  This  is  a  single-shot  piece 
of  legislation  aimed  at  one  man  down  In 
Florida  who  is  the  trustee  for  the  Du 
Pont  estate.  That  is  what  it  is.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr,  BROCK.  That  is  the  essence  of 
my  objection  to  tlie  rule. 

Mr.  POOL.  It  sliould  be  on  the 
private  bill  calendar  instead  of  here  on 
the  21 -day  rule.    Do  you  not  think  so? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree  that  we  should 
broaden  the  bill  to  increase  the  coverage 
and  remove  all  exemptions.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks.  The  Federal 
Reser\-e  Board  for  7  years  has  been  re- 
questing us  to  remove  all  exemptions 
from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
They  sent  25  specific  recommendations 
to  our  committee.    Yet  we  vote  out  a  bill, 
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and  bring  it  up  under  the  21-day  rule, 
which  affects  only  one  corporation  Iri 
committee  in  executive  session  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have  re- 
moved all  other  exemptions.  It  was 
opposed  on  the  grounds  that  we  had  not 
had  adequate  testimony  on  other  exemp- 
tions. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
had  substantial  testimony  on  these  other 
exemptions.  We  had,  if  I  recall  correct- 
ly, at  least  two  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Governors  testify  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  consistently  re- 
quested the  committee  to  remove  other 
exemptions. 

Secondly,  I  question  whether  this  bill 
represents  a  proper  le^slative  approach 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
chairman  said  in  his  imtiai  remarks  that 
this  is  a  bill  Involving  only  the  Du  Pont 
estate  and  that  is  the  nub  of  it.  That  is 
the  one  company  affected.  In  the  com- 
mittee report  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
referred  to,  we  were  unable  to  find— that 
is,  the  committee  was  unable  to  find— any 
other  company  or  organization  affected 
by  this  bill.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  asked  if  they  could  ascertain  wheth- 
er any  other  charitable  organization  was 
affected  and  they  said  they  could  not. 

We  do  not  consider  in  this  bill  any 
other  area  of  exemption,  although  we 
have  numerous  other  areas:  agricultural 
cooperatives,  labor  unions,  other  banks 
and   holding   companies.    The   problem 
is  that  if  we  legislate  in  this  body  by  con- 
sidering those  bills  which  affect  only  sin- 
gle areas  which  have  achieved  some  de- 
gree of  public  attention,  when  there  are 
other  areas  of  concern,  then  it  is  liter- 
ally impossible  for  a  committee  to  en- 
gender support  in  attacking  those  other 
areas  of  concern.    After  we  have  taken 
the  public  heat  off  by  passing  one  bill 
taking  away  the  exemption  from  the  one 
company   which   happens   to  have   the 
press  or  some  particular  .special  interest 
group  on  its  back,  possibilities  for  fur- 
ther legislation  in  the  field  become  slim  or 
■nonexistent. 

I  hope  the  House  will  defeat  this  rule 
not  because  I  do  not  think  we  should  re- 
move the  exemption :  this  is  a  very  debat- 
able point.  I  personally  think  we 
should  remove  all  exemptions  from  this 
act.  We  should  insist  that  the  commit- 
tee acting  in  full  responsibility  and  in 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  give  full 
hearings  to  removing  all  exemptions 
Then  we  can  bring  before  this  body  leg- 
islation which  is  not  class  legislation, 
which  is  not  punitive,  but  which  is  all  in- 
clusive m  Its  scope  and  application  to  all 
organizations  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
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I  yield  to  the  nentle- 


-Mr.  HOSMER. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   BROCK, 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Would  this  bill  be  sub- 
.iect  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  sround 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  bill  of  attainder 

Mi\  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing the  WTong  .gentleman;  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udali]. 


Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
between  now  and  sunrise  I  hope  we  get 
down  this  list  to  the  Federal  salary  bm 
which  is  one  of  the  seven  resolutions  on 
the  calendar  today.    I  doubt  that  there 
are  ver>'  many  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  not  written 
glowing  letters  in  the  last  month  to  the 
Federal  employee  organizations  telling 
them  how  much  you  love  them,  what 
great  friends  of  theirs  you  are.    But  you 
are  picking  a  fine  way  to  show  it  here 
tonight.    I   also   doubt   that   there   are 
very  many   on    the   other   side   of   the 
Chamber  who  have  not  demanded  an 
early  adjournment  of  Congress.    If  this 
strategy  tonight  succeeds,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will,  you  wiU  either  delay  ad- 
journment by  2  weeks  or  you  wiU  defeat 
the  19G5  salary  bill. 

I  am  reaUy  intrigued  with  the  new  look 
n  the  Grand  Old  Party.  It  takes  bril- 
liant generalship,  in  my  judgment  to 
revive  the  old  coalition  in  the  attempt 
to  prevent  consideration  of  a  civil  rights 
bUl  which  two-thirds  of  the  House  said 
earUer  tonight  ought  to  be  debated  and 
voted  upon.  I  think  it  takes  brilliant 
strategy  to  defeat  a  pay  bill  for  2V-,  mil- 
lion Federal  employees  in  order  to  prove 
you  love  the  Du  Pont  family. 

Somebody  has  pointed  out  that  the 
GOP  controUed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives twice  in  34  years.  Tonight  I  can 
understand  a  little  better  why 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vleld  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMER). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
uke  to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  and  It  is  this.  Who  was 
it.  his  side  of  the  aisle  or  ours,  that 
decided  on  the  order  in  which  these  bills 
were  to  be  presented?  If  it  was  his  side 
why  did  they  not  bring  up  the  pay  bill 
as  the  first  bill? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  say  that  the  leadership 
decides  the  order  in  which  resolutions 
are  brought  up.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  surely  believes 
with  me  that  the  House  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  its  will.  If  any  of  these  21-day 
resolutions  are  bad.  then  the-  ought  to 
be  voted  down.  Let  us  vote  them  either 
up  or  down.  However,  we  stalled  for 
about  6  hours  on  the  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  FEPC 
bill  before  it  was  adopted  by  a  margin  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
voung.  If  the  pay  bill  is  defeated  or  de- 
layed. I  think  the  responsibility  wiU  be 
quite  clear. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do  not  beUeve  It  is 
either  fair  or  logical  to  equaft?  the  par- 
liarnentary  procedures  that  have  been 
conducted  here  today  with  any  sub- 
stantive position  relative  to  th<»  pay  bill 
These  are  separate  matters  entirely  and 
the  gentleman  knows  it.  I  w.-.nt  to  vote 
for  that  bill  just  as  much  as  ho  does 

Mr.  UDALL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
Federal  employees'  salary  bill  on  which 
we  have  worked  long  and  hard  and  it 
IS  a  good  bill.  It  either  ought  to  be  voted 
up  or  down.  I  cannot  help  but  notice 
«  ho  prevented  a  vote  on  that  bill 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  ho  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Sikes] 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  inter- 
ested m  fair  play  In  all  of  the  legislation 
which  it  enacts. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  and  I  reiter- 
ate the  fact  that  this  is  punitive  legis- 
lation, designed  and  pointed  at  one 
organization.    This  is  not  fair  play. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  for  the  past  7  years  sent  25 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  each 
year  intended  to  eliminate  imperfections 
m  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
These  recommendations  would  do  away 
with  all  exemptions,  not  just  one.  not 
Just  the  Du  Pont  exemption.  These 
recommendations  would  do  away  with 
all  exemptions.  But  they  have  been  ic. 
nored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  why  those  recommendations 
were  ignored  through  aU  the  years  and 
why  we  have  a  bill  before  us  at  this  time 
pointed  just  at  the  Du  Pont  organization 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  carry  no  brief  for  the 
DU  Ponts.  I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  have  Industry  located  In  the  con- 
gressional district  which  It  is  my  honor 
to  represent.  That  industry  provides 
good  jobs  for  the  people.  It  Is  a  sound 
industry.  So  I  do  not  apologize  for 
being  agamst  legislation  that  is  pointed 
only  at  that  one  organization,  and  which 
ignores  and  perpetuates  all  other 
exemptions. 

A  little  later,  at  the  appropriate  time 
Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett],  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  bring  all  exempted  organi- 
zations under,  this  act  in  the  manner 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
recommended,  it  would  treat  everyone 
equally.  This  is  fair  play.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
But  I  do  believe  the  biU  as  it  Is  now 
written  is  bad  legislation.  Both  the  rule 
and  the  bill  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  on  this  act.  because 
It  does  affect  a  concern  which  has  verv 
substantial  headquarters  in  the  district 
which  I  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  a  thorough 
tttl  f  ^!l^  legislation  and  I  attended 
many  of  the  hearings  held  thereon.  I 
nave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
bill  is  an  improvement  over  the  law  as 
the  law  now  exists.  It  would  be  a  much 
better  bill  If  very  substantial  amend- 
ments were  added  to  the  bill 
,.,?^-. Speaker,  perhaps  It  would  be  a 
little  m  point  to  say  something  about 
what  this  bill  proposes  to  do.  For  many 
years  the  banking  laws  of  our  country 
have  said  that  a  bank  cannot  also 
operate  a  nonbanking  business  at  the 
same  time,  for  various  good  reasons.  One 

h^^f/'^*S°".'^  *^°''  Pe'haps  that  non- 
baiiking  business  might  slip  a  little  here 
and  there  once  in  whUe  and  there  might 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to 
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bail  out  that  particular  concern  against 
the  interesU  of  the  general  public  and 
to  some  extent  of  the  depositors  of  that 
bank.  That  has  been  the  law  for  quite 
some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956  a  law  was  passed 
saying  that  even  banking  holding  com- 
panies, concerns  that  owned  and  held 
banks — provided  that  there  were  two 
banks  involved— would  be  prevented 
from  indulging  in  a  nonbanktng  busi- 
ness. But  when  that  bill  went  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  other 
body  and  came  back,  it  came  back  with 
very  substantial  exemptions.  These  ex- 
emptions included  churches,  they  in- 
cluded labor  unions,  they  included  a 
good  number  of  other  concerns,  includ- 
ing testamentary  trusts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  think  that 
the  Du  Pont  concern,  a  testamentai-y 
trust.  Is  a  wonderful  concern,  providing 
great  charitable  benefits  for  the  citizens 
of  our  country.  Primarily  crippled  chil- 
dren and  aged  are  assisted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  fledgling 
lawver  in  1934,  I  helped  to  draft  the 
papers  Involved  in  this  $500  million  es- 
tate. Including  Mr.  Du  Font's  will. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  1  d»  not  want  to  an- 
swer It  until  I  get  through.  If  I  get 
through  I  will  be  glad  to  answer.  If  I 
have  made  any  mistakes  I  will  be  glad  to 
be  corrected.  My  time  is  limited.  The 
fenlleman  has  the  floor,  and  he  can  ask 
me  questions  In  his  own  time.  I  want 
to  talk  about  this  bill.  I  am  trying  to 
put  this  into  perspective. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  this  bill  was 
a  good  bill  over  the  law  as  it  now  exists 
even  though  it  may  pick  out  only  one 
concern.  'They  cannot  find  any  concern 
other  than  the  Du  Pont  estate. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  repeatedly  gone  on  record  ask- 
ir.i?  for  all  of  these  exemptions  to  be 
eliminated.  Let  us  look  at  the  paradox: 
a  great  big  bank  like  Manufacturer's 
Trust  with  all  of  its  numerous  branches 
can  be  many  times  the  size  of  the  Du  Pont 
concern  and  yet  not  be  covered  by  the  law 
or  this  bill  at  all,  because  it  is  one  com- 
pany witli  branches,  not  separate 
banks.  There  is  no  logic  in  such  a  legal 
situation.  Labor  unions  are  not  covered 
either  and  there  are  other  concerns  not 
covered,  such  as  churches  and  others. 
These  exemptions  were  written  in  by  the 
Senate  in  1956  and  passed  by  the  House 
and  became  the  law  of  our  country. 
These  exemptions  should  all  be  elimi- 
nated. 

It  would  be  an  advantageous  and  a 
proper  thing  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tions for  testamentary  trusts,  such  as  the 
Du  Pont  trust.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
testamentary  ti'ust  owning  banks  should 
also  own  railroads  when  comparable 
banking  concerns  are  prohibited  from 
doing  this.  We  should  consider  the  fun- 
damental Idea  established  by  law  that  a 
bank  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  non- 
bank  enterprises. 

I  intend  at  the  proper  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  carry  out  all  of  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Board  suggestions  on  these 
exemptions.  I  will  put  it  in  the  Record. 
It  wlU  be  in  the  Appendix  of  today's 
Record.  You  can  read  these  the  amend- 
ments, which  are  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  will  offer  them  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT, 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN. 


X  yield  to  the  gentle- 


The  gentleman  is  very 
fair  In  his  statement,  and  I  appreciate 
it  personally.  I  believe  he  stated  that 
this  bill  Is  an  improvement  over  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Yes.  that  is  true. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  even  if  the  gentle- 
man were  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to 
get  the  bill  amended,  he  would  still  vote 
for  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  Mr.  Ball  has 
taken  this  up  with  me  and  asked  me 
about  it.  I  have  known  Mr.  Ball  for 
most  of  my  life.  I  said  "You  have  been 
an  example  to  me  of  great  Integrity,  you 
have  been  an  example  of  great  inde- 
pendence; and  I  hope  both  of  these 
tilings  wUl  be  exemplified  by  my  action 
on  the  floor  as  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill 
even  if  it  is  not  amended." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  make  this  com- 
ment, and  this  is  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Balderson,  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
under  Mr.  Martin?  He  made  this  state- 
ment when  he  testified  on  this  bill: 

The  Board  ol  Governors  of  the  Federal  R«- 
sirve  System  favors  enactment  of  H.R. 
7371. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  they  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  made 
one  statement  I  do  not  understand.  He 
referred  to  handling  a  trust  under  a 
subsidiary. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  I  said  Manu- 
facturer's Trust. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  that  would 
be  very  unusual.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Maybe  I  do  not  know 
all  about  banking  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  does.  I  know  that  in  the 
State  of  Florida  you  are  not  allowed  to 
have  branch  banks.  The  separate  banks 
of  the  Florida  National  Bank  chain  are 
less  than  40  I  am  sure.  There  are  many 
single  banks  of  larger  size  than  the  en- 
tire Du  Pont  chain  in  the  United  States 
and  they  are  not  covered  by  this  bill  be- 
cause their  business  Is  done  by  numerous 
branches  and  not  by  separate  banks. 
You  see  the  great  big  buildings  of  the 
branches  and  the  assets  of  the  branches — 
they  are  all  big.  You  think  they,  the 
branches,  are  big  banks,  but  they  are 
actually  branches.  I  may  have  the 
WTong  banking  word.  It  Is  either  "sub- 
sidiary" or  "branch".  There  are  certain 
banks  of  great  size  that  have  raony 
branch  banks  and  they  are  not  covered. 
I  know  that  to  be  the  fact. 

I  know  my  bill  would  change  this  after 
my  amendment  is  passed.  If  my  amend- 
ment is  passed,  it  will  apply  not  only  to 
a  banking  situation  where  there  may  be 


two  banks  but  to  a  bank  which  is  one 
bank  with  branches. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
TalcottI  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  these  few  minutes  to  discuss  a 
couple  of  points  involved  in  this  bill.  I 
object  to  the  rule  and  I  object  to  the  bill 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Some  of  them 
have  already  been  discussed  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Pat- 
man]  in  his  first  statement  said  we  are 
dealing  in  this  bill  only  with  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  Tliis  should  be  reason  enough 
for  everj'one  to  vote  against  the  rule 
and  to  vote  against  the  bill  itself.  This 
is  punitive  legislation  and  applies  to 
only  one  company.  This  should  be 
sufficient  reason  to  vote  against  the  rule 
and  the  bill  at  this  time  when  we  are 
supposedly  considering  general  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TALCOTT. 
man. 

Mr.   PATMAN 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


It  only  involves  one 
company  because  only  one  company  is 
exempted  under  the  law.  It  should  never 
have  been  exempted.  They  got  special 
privileges.  Since  that  one  company 
got  the  exemption,  this  would  remove 
that  one  company. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Is  that  statement  ac- 
tually accurate,  Mr.  Chairman?  There 
are  many  exempiioas  made  under  the 
bank  holding  company  act — for  reUgious 
organizations  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions and  unions  and  so  on, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  those  other  exemptions.  We  could 
not  include  them  all  In  one  bill. 

Ml-.  TALCOTT.  There  are  too  many 
exemptions  but  they  all  could  be  included 
in  one  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  had  his 
day  in  court.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
bring  in  any  witnesses  he  w  anted  to  and 
he  never  did  produce  any. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  committee  report  says 
that  during  ihe  hearings  they  attempted 
to  ascertain  what  organizations  would 
be  brought  in  under  the  broadened  bill, 
but  your  committee  was  unable  to  develop 
this  infoi-mation.  So  they  do  not  know. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Well,  that  is  true.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  H.R.  7371  does 
not  take  into  consideration  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, religious  organizations, 
unions,  and  a  number  of  other  similar 
organizations. 

I  requested  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  a  list  of  all  the  trusts  that  might 
be  involved  in  this  bill.  They  were  un- 
able to  supply  me  with  the  names  of  any 
trusts  other  than  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
v»hich  would  be  Involved.  I  personally 
wrote  to  about  10  other  trusts  concern- 
ing this  matter,  asking  if  there  would 
be  some  likelihood  of  their  entity  being 
included  in  H.R.  7371  and  each  wrote 
b,ick  and  claimed  that  they  would  not 
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be  included  under  this  bill.  So  the  fact 
is  the  bill  is  ver\'  carefully  drawn  to  in- 
clude only  the  Du  Pent  estate  and  this, 
of  course,  does  make  It  very  special  legis- 
lation to  which  I  thinic  all  of  us  should 
object.  We  can  get  around  this  very 
easily.  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem have  for  a  number  of  years  sug- 
gested amendments  to  the  Bank  Holdiiig 
Company  Act  and  they  have  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Bankin?  and  Currency 
a  list  of  25  suggestions.  We  could  talce 
them  and  incorporate  all  of  them  and 
have  a  good  bill.  This  was  suggested  in 
committee  by  a  sizable  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
that  most  of  us  received  today  which  was 
signed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  CellerI  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  For  many  vears 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CellerI  has  been  a  champion  of  the  21- 
day  rule.  He  is  an  eminent  lawyer  and  Is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.  This  is  what  he  wrote : 

CONGBESS  OF  THE  UxriEO  ST.VTES. 

HOCaE  or  HE?aESENT.lTIVE5. 

Washington.  DC.  September  lo.  196S. 
Dear  Cou-CActrt.  On  Sepwmber  13.  House 
Resolution  499  vr.li  be  before  the  House  re- 
questing 3  ruie  on  H.R.  7371.  a  blU  ostensibly 
designed  to  do  aasy  with  exemptions  from 
me  provlBloas  of  the  Bonk  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  We  urge  you  lo  vote  against 
the  rule  and  the  bill 

During  the  post  7  years,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  sent  the  same  25  recommen- 
dauons  to  the  Congrets  designed  to  elinUncte 
Imperfections  In  the  act.  These  recommen- 
dations would  do  away  with  all  exemptions 
to  the  act.  yet  H  R.  7371  affects  only  one  legal 
entity  In  the  United  States,  the  Alfred  I 
du  Pont  Estate  In  JncksonvlUe.  Fla.  During 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  statements 
which  were  submitted  In  support  of  HJ? 
7371  demonstrated  that  the  bill  was  not  an 
effort  made  in  good  faith  to  plug  the  holes 
In  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  but 
rather  that  the  bUl  was  auned  squarely  at  the 
Du  Pont  estate  for  reasons  which  have  little 
to  do  with  the  original  purpose  ..-■f  the  act. 

The  bUl  Is  single-purpc«e.  punitive  leglsla- 
tlon  affecting  one  legal  entltv  only— exactly 
the  type  of  legislation  our  forefathers  fled 
from  in  the  old  countrv.  which  led  to  the 
creaUon  of  the  United  States  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  House.  If  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Comp.my  Act  is  Unoerfeet.  let  us  hold 
hearings  on  the  act  In  lu  entirety  and  elimi- 
nate any  and  all  exemptions.  Any  modlfl- 
catlon  through  patchwork  and  slngie-nur- 
pose  legislation  wlU  only  serve  to  discrimi- 
nate unjustly. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  rule   and 
Hlf""?""'   "'  ™'*  «8^ast  tiie  passage  of 
Emantjei.  Celieb. 

.Wember  of  Congress. 

ROBKBT  L.  P    SiKES. 

Member  of  Concfress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


Mr.  FEIGHAN. 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT. 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGH,\N. 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


When  the  gentleman 

refers  to  "we."  to  whom  does  he  refer' 
Mr.  T.^LCOTT.  The  genUeman  has 
asked  to  whom  I  referred,  when  I  read 
from  the  letter,  as  "we."  I  said  at  the  end 
of  my  statement  that  the  letter  was  from 


Emantjel  Celler.  Member  of  Congress, 
and  Robert  L.  P.  Sdces.  Member  of  Con- 
gress.   That  is  a  great  combination. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  mimites  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  sat  here  with  some  real  satis- 
faction   hearing    that    the    gentleman 
would  like  to  go  further  than   we  are 
going.     It  appears  to  me  that  whenever 
one  is  against  what  is  taking  place,  there 
are  two  courses  he  can  take.    He  can 
either  say.  'You  should  not  be  doing  it  at 
all'   or,   -T  do   not   like   what  you  are 
doing,  for  you  are  not  going  far  enough." 
In  order  to  get  the  record  straight  as 
to  what  we  are  doing  we  must  realize 
that  we  have  a  biU  which  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  law  of  the  United  States 
is  that  if  one  owns  a  bank  and  he  is  in 
the  banking  business,  whether  there  are 
a  greai  many  branches  or  there  are  not  a 
great  many  branches  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Bank  Holding  Act.     Whether 
you  have  a  lot  of  banks  or  whether  you 
have  one  branch,  one  bank  with  a  lot  of 
branches,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You 
can  be  in  the  banking  business,  but  you 
cannot  be  in  other  businesses.    That  is 
what  the  Bank   Holding  Act  provides. 
There   was   an  exemption  for   testa- 
mentary trusts. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  around  this 
House  for  a  long  time;  both  Members  on 
this  side  and  many  of  you  on  the  other 
side.    How  do  amendments  get  into  bills? 
Do  you  go  in  with  a  blanket  amendment' 
Do  you  think  all  the  people  who  were  not 
covered  by  the  bill  have  come  in  under 
one  blanket  amendment  conceived  at  one 
fell  swoop?     Do  you  suppose  that  the 
labor  leaders  have  cozened   up  to  the 
people  in  the  Du  Pont  Trust  and  said 
"Fellows,  let's  get  together  and  get  out  of 
that  biU?"     You  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that  that  did  not  happen.    They 
got  out  on  their  own.    Du  Pont  got  out 
as  a  testamentary  trust.     You  caji  be 
sure  the  fingerprints  of   the  Du  Pont 
Co.  were  carefully  kept  off  the  amend- 
ment on  the   testamentary  trust.     But 
they  single  shotted  it.    We  are  not  try- 
ing to  put  their  fingerprints  on  the  bill 
now.   They  tried  to  single  shot  it:  we  are 
trying  to  single  shot  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of 
whether  you  should  or  should  not  take 
out  such  a  provision  in  one  feU  swoop 
places  It  in  the  position  of  the  fellow 
who  came  up  and  said  to  another  "How 
IS  your  wife?"  The  second  feUow  said 
■  Compared  to  whom?" 

The  answer  to  the  question  will  be 
somewhat  different.  Compared  to 
whom? 

The  question  that  is  asked  here  is 
whether  a  testamentai-y  trust  should  be 
included  in  the  Bank  Holding  Act  We 
are  merely  sayins.  "Yes.  You  single 
shotted  to  get  included  out.  We  will 
have  to  single  shot  to  include  you  in  " 

That  is  what  this  biU  does.    With  all 

the  hearings  that  were  conducted  and 

all  the  testimony  that  was  taken  on  the 

question,  that  is  all  that  came  out  of  if 

You  were  included  out  by  an  Initiated 
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amendment  which   was   a  single  shot 
You  will  by  this  biU  be  covered  by  the 
national  law  by  this  bill  which  is  a  sin- 
gle shot. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr.  BROCK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  us  is  whether  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  debate  on  the  bill  should  be 
adopted. 

First.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentlf 
man  from  Texas  for  his  fairness  in  fol- 
lowing  the  precedent  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee when  they  present  a  rule  before 
the    House    in    yielding   half   the   time 
available   to   the   minoritv   side.    That 
wa.s  the  problem  involved  in  connection 
with  tile  previous  resolution  for  consider- 
ing the  FEPC  bill.    There  was  no  op. 
portunity  for  the  House  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
rule  should  be  adopted.     In  my  jud-. 
ment.    the    question    whether    a    rule 
should  be  adopted— and  I  think  in  the 
judgment  of  most  of  the  Members— de- 
pends on  whether  or  not  the  commiticp 
that  has  considered  the  bill  has  indeed 
considered  It.  has  printed  hearings  avail- 
able, and  has  a  written  committee  report 
I  finally  got  a  copy  of  the  committee 
report.    There  were  only  about  five  com- 
mittee reports  available  on  our  side  n 
the  Clerk's  desk.    The  document  room 
is  closed,  and  has  been  closed  for  several 
hours. 

I  tried  to  determine  whether  com- 
mittee hearings  were  available  I 
understand  there  were  committee  hear- 
ings, but  they  are  not  availalrle  here  in 
the  Chamber  because  the  committee 
room  is  closed. 

In  order  to  Intelligently  debate  the 
issuer— and  we  have  been  hearing  about 
some  of  them,  as  to  whether  this  matter 
has  been  properly  prepared  so  that  the 
House  can  consider  it^we  need  such 
documents. 

The  Issue,  as  I  see  it.  has  been  pointed 
up  by  the  very  brief  debate  on  the  sub- 
stantive matters.  The  conclusion  is 
that  this  Is  not  ready  for  debate  at  th!<! 
time. 

,  Let  me  point  out  the  difference  between 
matters  which  come  before  us  from  the 
Rules  Committee  and  matters  which 
come  before  us  under  the  21-day  rule 
Before  the  Rules  Committee  those  of  u'^ 
who  are  not  on  the  committees  involved 
are  given  an  opportunity,  if  we  choose 
to  appear,  and  to  say  whether  we  have 
been  heard  or  whether  people  we  know 
should  have  been  heard  or  have  not  been 
heard.  We  are  given  an  opportunitv 
to  express  our  views  before  the  Rules 
Committee  as  to  whether  the  matter  is 
ready  and  timely  for  debate. 

Where  can  any  of  us  be  heard  under 
the  procedures  of  the  21-day  rule'  I 
submit  that  the  21-day  rule  is  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy.  If  it  is  to  be  used 
it  should  be  used  only  If  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  not  provided  an  adequate 
forum  for  those  who  would  like  a  bill  re- 
ported and  for  those  who  disagree  as  to 
whether  the  bill  should  be  before  the 
House,  so  that  they  can  be  heard. 
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I  believe  the  time  we  are  spending  on 
each  one  of  these  resolutions  providing 
the  procedures  for  debating  these  various 
bill.'-  should  be  spent  to  some  degree  In 
pointing  out  wherein  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  failed,  if  at  all.  Perhaps  the 
committee  has  failed  on  some  of  these 
particular  bills. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  bill  could  not 
have  gotten  a  regular  rule,  if  the  House 
leadership  had  been  Interested,  or  if  any- 
one had  wanted  to  bring  it  up.  I  under- 
stand it  was  not  even  brought  up  tiefore 
the  Rules  Conunittee. 

I  would  assume,  on  somethhig  of  this 
nature,  although  there  is  some  contro- 
versy involved,  the  controversy  might 
have  been  resolved. 

I  certainly  do  understand  why  tlie  pre- 
vious matter  which  was  brought  up  under 
the  21-day  rule  might  not  have  been 
ready  for  consideration.  Anyone  who 
cared  to  read  the  committee  report  could 
read  the  minority  views,  for  example,  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  Congress- 
man Dave  Martin,  which  pertain  to  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  committee,  as 
to  whether  the  matter  was  ready  for 
floor  debate  and  the  timeliness  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  Hou.se. 

This  matter  should  have  been  dis- 
cussed. The  ma.iority  could  have  worked 
Its  will.    I  am  sure  it  would  have. 

We  all  saw  the  manner  m  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
labor,  said  to  the  minority  leader 
(Mr.  PoRDl.  "I  will  yield  you  10  times 
the  amount  of  time  I  am  going  lo  use, 
and  I  am  going  to  use  30  seconds."  That 
W.1S  done,  instead  of  the  procedure  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  used.  Again 
1  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  immediately  yielding  half  of  the  time 
allotted  to  him  to  those  on  the  other  side 
who  have  points  they  wished  to  make,  a 
total  of  30  minutes. 

Let  me  make  one  correction  In  ex- 
planation of  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  BrockI  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  on  the  vote  on  the 
21-day  rule.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
pointed  out  that  his  vote  was  on  the 
previous  question.  There  was  no  record 
vote  on  the  21-day  rule  Itself.  That 
technically  is  correct,  and  I  believe  it  ex- 
plains the  confusion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  bill  was  reported  on 
Jane  21,  1965.  I  asked  for  a  rule.  I 
wrote  Judge  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  just  as  courteous  a  way  as 
I  possibly  could  and  in  Just  as  humble 
a  way  as  I  could  asking  him  for  consid- 
eration of  a  rule.  That  was  June  21, 
1965.  We  did  not  hear  from  him  at  all. 
We  never  heard  a  word  from  him. 
Every  week  the  staff  would  call,  and 
would  be  informed  that  tlie  chairman 
was  still  considering  it  and  had  not 
scheduled  anything  on  it.  We  waited  42 
days,  not  21,  and  filed  the  resolution. 
Then,  21  days  after  that,  which  Is  today. 
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we  were  privileged  to  bring  it  up.  Do 
you  not  think  that  was  plenty  of  time 
to  give  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
further,  because  I  want  to  comment  on 
that. 

This  is  the  type  of  discussion  I  would 
have  expected  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  consideration  of  a  rule  under 
the  21-day  rule  This  would  permit 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
respond  so  tliat  those  of  us  in  the  House 
who  are  neither  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  nor  the  Committee 
on  Rules  could  vote  on  this  with  intelli- 
gence. I  hope  we  will  vote  down  this 
rule  and  consider  this  in  an  orderly 
fashion  at  the  proper  time  of  day. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would  like 
to  echo  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  in  thanking  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  his  generosity  in 
yielding  time,  allowing  those  of  us  who 
do  have  a  concern  with  this  rule  and  this 
bill  to  speak  our  minds.  Regardless  of 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  as  to  our  particular  motivations.  I 
point  out  that  the  Federal  Resen-e  Board 
has  requested  that  all  exemptions  be  re- 
moved. I  personally  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  that  effect.  I  think  we  are  sincere 
in  requesting  that  the  committee  give 
full  consideration  to  the  entire  scope  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  object  to  this  bill.  It 
is  a  valid  reason.  I  think,  and  we  request 
you  vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TODD.  May  I  ask  one  question? 
If  we  vote  for  the  rule  affirmatively,  you 
can  submit  your  amendments  to  the  final 
bill,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  knows 
full  well  the  arguments  which  will  be 
made  against  the  amendment  on  the 
floor.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  would 
like  to  have  the  amendment  considered 
in  committee  as  properly  as  possible. 

Mr.  TODD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
However,  we  can  consider  the  amend- 
ments on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  could,  and  I  think 
we  shall.  The  Bennett  amendment  will 
be  offered  and  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
what  Mr.  Brock,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  just  suggested,  namely,  that 
this  should  be  considered  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  believe  any  committee 
ever  acted  more  fairly  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  consideration  of  a  bill  tlian 
we  acted  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
We  had  every  witness  that  wanted  to  be 
lieard  brought  before  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
T.ALCOTT]  said.  "Can  we  not  find  some- 
body who  will  be  involved  in  this  bill?" 
That  is  the  language  written  in  the  re- 
port. We  asked  Mr.  Taicott  to  find 
somebody.  That  was  all  right.  We  never 
necessarily  know  who  is  involved  in  bills. 


You  make  the  law  as  it  should  be  in 
order  to  treat  everj'onc  fairly  and 
equally.  That  is  what  we  were  trying  to 
do. 

We  considered  evei-y  amendment 
which  was  .suggested.  The  gentleman 
from  California  offered  amendments 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  offered 
amendments.  Amendments  were  offered 
I  think  by  everj-  minority  Member  and 
some  majority  Members.  We  considered 
every  one  of  them  Debate  was  not  cut 
off  on  a  single  one.  Each  amendment 
was  fully  and  thorouglily  discussed. 
Then  there  was  a  vote.  Out  of  12  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  sulxommittec  it  was  a  unani- 
mous vote  for  this  bill^a  unanimous 
vot«.  Eight  Democrats  and  four  Re- 
publicans. Then  we  camt  before  the 
full  committee  and  after  lull  discussion, 
going  into  the  hearings,  with  the  printed 
hearings  available,  contrary  to  the  re- 
mark made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  we  acted  on  It.  We 
did  liave  full  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  they  were  not  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  knew 
that  this  bill  was  coming  up.  He  could 
iiave  gotten  the  hearings  or  the  reports 
la-st  FViday  or  last  Thursday  or  any  time 
last  week.  They  were  available.  Just 
because  they  are  not  available  tonight 
does  not  mean  that  they  have  not  been 
available.     They  are  available. 

The  Federal  Resen-e  Board  endorsed 
tliis  bill  unanimously.  These  other  mat- 
ters can  be  brought  up  at  any  time  that 
anybody  wants  to  bring  them  up.  There 
are  other  bills  pendmg  on  this  subject 
before  your  committee.  We  will  con- 
sider tiie.se  bills.  However.  I  was  think- 
ing of  my  dear  friends  on  the  RepubUcan 
side.  Tlais  is  one  time  they  could  create 
for  themselves  a  new  image,  just  a  little 
better  image.  You  know.  I  feel  saddened 
over  the  situation.  I  believe  in  a  two- 
party  system.  I  think  we  ouglit  to  have 
competition  among  the  parties  and  have 
real  competition. 

Then  we  could  have  better  laws,  they 
would  be  belter  discussed  and  more  fully 
discussed  and  people  would  be  belter 
informed.  But  when  our  permanent 
minority  party — and  we  have  to  call 
them  the  permanent  minority  party,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  in  the  majority 
long  enough  lo  be  anything  else  except  a 
permanent  minority  party,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  make  themselves  the  permanent 
minority  party^I  want  to  urge  them  to 
change  tliat  image,  and  start  tonight  by 
voting  for  a  bill  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  like  this  bill.  Quit  that  old 
trickle-down  theory  that  you  have  in 
your  mind;  quit  that  business:  it  does  not 
belong  here — such  as  this  high-interest 
deal  that  the  Republicans  always  put 
oul  every  week,  every  day — high  interest, 
high  interest — and  tight  money. 

Why,  it  would  wreck  this  country  to  do 
what  the  Republicans  are  advocating. 
I  hope  they  change  that  image  a  little  bit 
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and  make  a  start  by  voting  for  a  bill  like 

this. 

Do  you  know  what  interest  it  is  costing 
the  country  today,  or  what  it  would  be 
costing  today  if  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  not 
permitted  them  to  raise  interest  rates 
higher  than  they  were  in  1953.  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  when  he  came  into  office?  If 
he  had  Just  kept  them  e.xactly  where 
they  had  been  during  the  Truman  time 
and  the  Roosevelt  time — when  they  were 
sufficiently  high  and  adequate?  Gov- 
errmient  bonds  for  over  12  years  stayed 
at  2'2-percent  interest,  did  not  go  up, 
did  not  go  down.  They  stayed  there  In 
the  public  interest. 

They  went  up  a  little  bit  before  1953, 
but  very  little,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
If  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  held  that  line  we 
would  not  be  p.iying  almost  $12  billion  a 
year  interest  on  the  national  debt  today 
We  would  only  be  paying  S6  billion  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  today.  That 
is  something  you  can  take  your  pen  and 
paper  and  figure  out  for  yourself,  exactly 
how  much  that  high-interest  policy  is 
costing  the  American  taxpayers. 

Today  the  people  who  pay  Interest  in 
this  country  are  paying  not  S30  or  $40 
bUUon  a  year,  but  over  S75  billion  a  year 
That  IS  just  interest,  just  interest  on  the 
national  debt  and  other  debts.  It  is  en- 
tirely too  much.  I  wish  our  Republican 
friends  would  quit  thinking  so  much 
about  high  interest  and  tight  money 
and  help  us  get  back  on  the  track  with 
reasonable  rates  of  interest,  and  have 
more  money  for  the  good  things  in  life 
that  the  American  people  need. 

This  very  committee  that  we  are  talk- 
mg  about  now.  the  Committee  on  Do- 
mestic Finance  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  had  hearings  over  a 
long  period  of  time  about  high  interest 
by  one  concern  that  has  been  bilking— 
and  I  use  the  word  bilking— the  young 
drafted  servicemen  In  this  country  and 
chargmg  them  up  to  65  percent  and  100 
percent  interest,  having  them  sign  notes 
and  contracts  In  blank  and  everything 
else. 

Read  the  hearings.  Money  is  going  to 
a  few  people  like  that.  Just  as  it  Is"  in 
this  estate  down  in  Florida,  with  the 
estate  getting  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
That  is  the  difference,  with  that  money 
going  In  at  the  top,  being  poured  in  at 
the  top,  and  little  if  any  trickling  to 
the  bottom. 

The  e.xcise  tax  reduction  is  a  good  ex- 
.^mple.  That  is  a  perfect  case.  It  proves 
the  point,  and  I  hope  the  eentleman 
from  Michigan  will  listen  to  this  and 
stay  on  his  feet  because  I  want  him  to 
hear  it. 

You  know,  it  Is  the  first  time  that 
excise  taxes  have  been  decreased  in  such 
a  substantial  way,  and  as  a  result  the 
taxpayers  paid  more  money  into  the 
Treasury.    Why  was  that? 

It  is  because  the  people  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  low-income  groups  and  the  pov- 
erty stricken  people,  the  money  they  get 
they  spend  it  right  quick  and  it  goes  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  money  travels  30.  40  50 
100  times  back  and  forth  dm-ing  the 
year. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  right  now.  Just 
wait  a  minute  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

In  most  cases  before  the  year  is  over 
the  Government  has  actually  gotten  its 
money  back.  That  was  proven  in  the  ex- 
cise tax  case.  That  is  percolating  up 
But  when  you  start  to  percolate  down 
like  the  situation  is  in  this  Du  Pont 
case  in  Florida,  giving  them  millions  of 
tax-exempt  money  every  year,  it  does  not 
go  down.  It  does  not  percolate  down 
There  is  no  velocity  to  the  money  that 
is  poured  in  at  the  top. 

So,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  a  percolating- 
up  deal  where  everyone  is  being  helped. 
If  you  dissolve  this  empire  and  take 
the  railroads  and  the  banks  and  sep- 
arate them  and  take  all  of  the  big  busi- 
nesses they  own  and  separate  them  and 
give  other  people  an  opportunity  and 
compel  them  to  obey  the  law  just  like 
everyone  else  is  compelled  to  obey  the 
law,  we  will  all  be  helped  by  it 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  now  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI  has  been 
conducting  a  somewhat  effective  fill- 
buster  against  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  enrployees'  pay  bill 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  really  make  that  as  a  serious  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes;  I  most 
certairJy  do. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  we  talk  10  minutes, 
you  say  it  is  a  filibuster.  If  you  take  6 
hours,  it  is  no  filibuster 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  just 
make  this  comment.  The  gentleman 
said  that  the  interest  rate  on  the  na- 
tional debt  increased  under  the  Republi- 
cans during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. The  facts  are  that  since  this  Dem- 
ocratic administration  has  taken  over 
going  back  to  January  1961,  there  has 
been  better  than  a  S2  billion  per  year  in- 
crease in  the  total  amount  of  interest 
paid  on  the  national  debt  over  that 
which  was  paid  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  We  are  now  pajang 
about  $11  billion  a  year— $ll  billion  a 
year— in  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  If  I  recall  correctly  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration  in  its  last 
year  there  was  an  interest  payment  on 
the  national  debt  of  $9  billion  per  year 
May  I  say  one  other  thing? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  No— I  can  document 
the  figures  which  I  have  used. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Indicated  there  had 
been  a  rather  level  rate  of  interest  dur- 
ing the  Truman  administration  He 
has  inferred  the  same  condition  during 
the  Kermedy-John-son  administration. 
But  while  we  have  had  those  so-called 
low  and  level  interest  payments,  during 
the  Truman  administration  we  had  the 
most  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Again  under  this  administration 
we  are  experiencing  a  very  substantial 
mcrease  in  the  cost  of  living  rate. 


This  administration  and  the  Truman 
administration  have  been  the  most  in- 
natlonaiT  administrations  in  the  historv 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  during 
modem  times.  Then  and  now  the 
American  people  are  suffering  from  the 
mflationary  policies  of  the  Demociauc 
administration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
yield  further.  I  am  going  to  answer  the 
gentleman. 

The  level  periods  of  time  which  i 
talked  about,  I  can  document  them. 

I  v.ish  the  gentleman  would  stand  ud 
I  like  to  see  him  on  his  feet. 

I  will  take  the  period  from  June  30 
1939,  to  June  30,  1951.  That  was  l^' 
years.  That  is  when  Mr  Roosevelt  had  a 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  was  lookng 
after  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
country  and  not  just  the  banks.  And 
you  know,  they  kept  the  Interest  rates  at 
2^2  percent.  Never  during  that  Ome  was 
the  interest  rate  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds  above  that  rate,  and  not 
one  time  did  any  person  have  to  sell  his 
bonds  at  a  loss.  They  were  alw.iys  sold 
at  par  and  acci-ued  interest.  That  rep- 
resented a  period  of  12  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  that  12  years.  During  that  time  we 
have  the  longest  soup  lines  in  history 
We  had  12  million  to  15  milUon  people 
unemployed.  Part  of  that  Ume  people 
were  losing  their  homes  and  shotguns 
were  used  against  the  sheriff  to  keep  him 
from  selling  homes  at  forced  sale.  They 
could  not  buy  automobiles  and  appli- 
ances. Their  money  was  piled  back  in 
the  bank  representing  the  greatest  po- 
tential inflationary  specter  that  any  civil- 
ized country  on  earth  ever  had  for  a  part 
of  that  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  listened  to  you 
fellows  and  I  yielded  you  the  time.  A 
part  of  that  time  we  were  shoothig  awtiy 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  day  on  the 
battlefields.  During  that  12  years- 
there  never  was  a  rougher  12  years— bad, 
good,  infiationary,  deflationary,  depres- 
sion, and  hard  times. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  kept  the 
interest  rates  on  long-term  bonds  ut 
exactly  2.5  percent.  Nobody  had  to  sell 
their  bonds  below  par.  You  can  do  that 
at  any  time.  Allowing  interest  rates  to 
rise  hurts  the  poor  man;  it  is  against  the 
poverty  drive;  it  is  creating  poverty  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  They  tell  you  you 
ought  to  have  high  Interest  to  stop  infla- 
tion but  this  has  never  worked.  When- 
ever you  have  that  kind  of  remedy  it  is 
like  putting  out  a  flie  with  gasoline 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  many  years.  I  heard  him 
make  this  same  speech  quite  frequently 
Maybe  I  can  get  it  to  use  myself. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  wish  you  would     I 

wish  your  party  had  paid  attenUon  to  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    A  few  years  ago  there 

was  another  gentleman  from  out  in  the 
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Far  West  w'ho  was  an  expert  on  money. 
He  came  down  here  with  charts  time 
after  time,  and  talked  about  the  mone- 
tary system.  After  one  of  these  speeches, 
or  during  one  of  these  speeches,  a  gentle- 
man punched  me  in  the  ribs  and  said 
•There  is  a  gentleman  in  addition  to  the 
11  who  knows  about  this  monetary 
system,  because  only  12  men  are  sup- 
posed to  know  anything  about  money." 
I  suppose  the  gentleman  is  1  of  12. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  are  people  who 
are  for  high  interest  and  the  trickle- 
down  theory  who  submit  views  like  that. 
The  truth  is  you  have  practically  ruined 
this  country  on  high  Interest  and  tight 
money.  We  cannot  stand  another  8  years 
of  a  Republican  administration  doing 
that.  It  was  a  good  thing  we  passed 
that  constitutional  amendment  that  no 
President  could  serve  longer  than  two 
terms  because  if  Eisenhower  had  been  in 
office  all  this  time  we  would  never  have 
gotten  out  from  under  this  tremendous 
load.  We  would  have  a  debt  of  S600  bil- 
lion, with  an  interest  of  $36  billion  a 
year.  We  would  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  anything  else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  P.ATMAN.  I  jaeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  business  is  so  good 
why  did  the  State  of  Texas  lead  the  rest 
of  the  States  last  year  in  bank  failures? 

Mr.  PATNIAN.  How  many  did  we 
have?     One? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Many  more  than  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  of  but  one.  It 
lE  like  the  fellow  talking  about  crime  in- 
creasing among  the  Chinese  by  300  per- 
cent. That  was  because  one  Chinaman 
had  violated  three  separate  traffic  laws, 
and  that  is  how  they  reached  the  300 
percent.  There  is  only  one  bank  failure 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
liii;  and  Currency  with  a  list. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  not  an  alarm- 
ing figure.  I  believe  in  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  In  the  private  enterprise 
.system  you  make  good  loans  and  bad 
loans.    Sometimes  you  have  a  loss. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  very  much, 
but  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  issue. 
I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  a  question. 
I  believe  he  made  one  statement  I  would 
like  to  correct. 

You  said  that  the  income  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  estate  was  tax  exempt. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  particular  one  of 
S8  million  going  to  the  trust  was  tax 
exempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  bill  comes  up 
we  will  con-sidcr  every  amendment  they 
want  lis  to  consider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  tills  vote  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  201,  nays  171,  answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  291] 
YEAS— 201 
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Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Baldwin 
Bandstm 
Barrett 
Becfcworth 
Bel>- 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Callan 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Oorbett 
Gorman 
Craley 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dolancy 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggg 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

Evnns.  Colo. 

EvlHE.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Farnum 

Fascell 

FelRhaa 

Fmo 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Ford, 

WllUam  D. 
Praaer 
Fried  el 

Piiiton.  Tenn. 
Gn-matz 
Giiilmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GlUigan 
Gonzalez 
Ombowskl 
Gray 


Abbltt 

A  be  met  hy 
Adams 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
AAiimore 
Ay  res 
Biites 
Bnttln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Be  us 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 


Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grlder 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Harris 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hcchlcr 

Hicks 

HoUneld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGruth 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mockle 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 

Moeller 

Monagnn 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  ni. 

0*Hara.  Mich. 

OKon5ki 

Olsen,  Mont. 

NATS~17I 

Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahni 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cheir 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 


Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlngcr 

Patman 

Patten 

pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid.  N.T. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ro.senthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldha\iser 

Schwelker 

Secre&t 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slcklee 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzcr 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vflnlk 

VlROritO 

Vivian 

Walker,  N  Mex. 
White,  Idaho 
White.  Tex. 

Will  Is 
Wolff 
Yates 
Zablockl 


Cooley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  WlB. 

Devlnc 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Everett 


Plndlcy 

l£ttS 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Fisher 

Lennon 

Roudebusb 

Flynt 

Lipscomb 

Rumsfeld 

Foley 

Long.  La. 

Batterfleld 

Ford,  oeraWR 

McCuUoch 

Say  lor 

Fountain 

McEwen 

SchneebeU 

Frellnghuysen 

McMillan 

Scott 

FuJton,  Pa. 

MacGrogor 

Selden 

Puqua 

Mahon 

Shrlver 

Gat.blDgs 

MalUlard 

Slkes 

Ocltys 

NLirsh 

Smith,  Calif. 

GoodeU 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Smith,  Va. 

Gross 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Grover 

Matthews 

Stanton 

Gubser 

Michel 

Stephens 

Gurney 

Mlnshall 

Stubblefield 

Haf-'an.Ga. 

Mlze 

Taylor 

Haley 

Moore 

Teague,  Calif. 

Hall 

Morse 

Teague.  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Morton 

Thomson,  Wis 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mosher 

Tuck 

Harsha 

Natcher 

Tiipper 

Hays 

Nelsen 

Tuten 

Hendereon 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Utt 

Herlong 

Passman 

Waggonner 

Hostner 

Pickle 

Walker.  Miss. 

Hull 

Poff 

Watklns 

Hutchinson 

Pool 

Watson 

Jennings 

Purcell 

Watts 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Quie 

Whalley 

Jonas 

QlUllen 

Whltener 

Keith 

Reid.  m. 

Whltten 

King,  N.Y. 

Bellel 

Widnall 

Komegay 

Heinecke 

Williams 

Kunkel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Laird 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Wyatt 

Landnim 

Roberts 

Wydler 

Langen 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Younger 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Pelly  Roncallo  Talcotl 

NOT  VOTING— 57 


Adair 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Derwinskl 
Fallon 
Pamsley 
Gallagher 


Grtffln 

Griffiths 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Htbert 

Helstoskl 

Holland 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Kluc^ynski 

Lindsay 

Love 

McCIory 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 


May 

Mills 

Moss 

Muiter 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Roosevelt 

Ryan 

Sifk 

Skubltz 

Steed 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Weltner 

WUson, 

Charles  H, 
Wright 
Young 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Muiter  for.  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Htbert  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Derwinskl 
against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Mrs.    Kelly    for.    with    Mr.    Adair   against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  for,  with  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton against. 

Mr-  Helstoskl  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  HallecJc  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Martin,  qf  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Thomas. 
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Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Farni- 
:ey 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Slsk, 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr  Ciimcron  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Kluczynikl. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mrs.  Grifflths  with  Mr  George  W.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  .  11  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  Tlierefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr  RONCALIO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "present." 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PELLY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "present." 

Mr.  HORTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  state  his  point  of  order 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  by  the  House  based  on  clause 
4  of  rule  27.  the  last  line  m  section  908, 
the  second  paragraph,  says: 

Recognition  for  the  motions  shaJ!  be  tn 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  entered 
on  the  Journal. 


September  IS,  1965 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES  ACT 
OP  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  23,  rule  XI.  1 
call  up 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  gentleman  froni 
New  York  speak  loud  and  clear  so  we 
will  know  e.tactly  what  he  is  intending 
to  do? 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  time  that  I  have  been  almost 
insulted  today 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions 01  c:a'jse  23.  rule  XI.  I  call  up  House 
Resolutior.  4.8  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration ot  H.R.  9460  which  has  been 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  more  than  21  calendar  days  without 
being  reported  by  the  said  committee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  P.ES.  478 
Resolved.  TbLt  up.jn  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  =ha:i  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Houee  resolve  iti>.lr  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R 
9460)  to  provide  for  the  esrsblishment  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Hiimanltles  to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
ship In  the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the 
tJnited  States  and  for  othnr  purposes  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  eq\ially  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  ctmclu- 
slon  ot  the  con.'sideratlon  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  que.>ition  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUI  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  an 
entirely  different  rule  than  is  the  sit- 
uation now-. 

Mr.   WAGOONNER.     Mr,   Speaker,   I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 
Mr.    CEDERBERG.      Mr,    Speaker,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Powell)  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry' 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  do  not  yield,  Mr 
Speaker. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  SPEAKER.  Might  the  Chair  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry' 

Mr.  POWELL.  For  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  yield  time  to  the 
minority? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parllamentarv  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker 
would  a  motion  at  this  time  be  in  ordei^ 
to  enlarge  the  Rules  Committee  to  435 
Members? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
making  a  serious  j^arliamentarv  Inquiry^ 
Mr.  CEDERBfeG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  parliamentary  inquiry- 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  eentleman 
from  Missouri  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quirj'? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Only  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry;  yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as 
the  discharge  calendar  as  listed  on  our 
calendar  of  unfinished  business  refers  to 
clause  4,  rule  27.  wherein  Is  it  possible, 
referring  to  my  previous  point  of  order 
v.-ith  reference  to  an  additional  bill  being 
out  of  order  and  not  being  considered  to 
be  so  considered? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
the  House  is  operating  under  clause  23 
of  i-ule  11. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  Speaker  will  allow 
me  to  submit  further,  under  the  yielding 


of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  for  a 
further  parliamentary  inquirv:  Thpic  u 
no  reference  under  the  21-day  ruir-  to 
the  order  In  which  bills  will  be  called 
up,  but  It  Is  specifically  stated  that  recog. 
nition  for  motions  will  be  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  entered  on  the 
Joui-nal.  They  have  been  printed  in  the 
Record  and  Journal,  and  I  submit  tli? 
parllamentaiT  inquiry  is  valid 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  s.ate 
that  the  rule  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man relates  to  an  entirely  different  mo- 
tion. 

Mr  POWELL.  I  have  requested  tiiat 
pursuant  to  clause  23.  rule  11.  I  call  up 
a  House  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  yield  some 
time  to  the  minority? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .shall 
be  very,  very  glad  to  yield  equal  time 

The  SPEAKER.  What  time  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield,  and  to 
which  gentleman? 

Mr,  POWELL.  We  have  not  gone  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  yet 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  not  in  liie 
Committee  of  the  Whole;  no. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  going  to  take  lo 
seconds  from  myself,  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  the 
author  of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  is  going  to  take  3  min- 
utes I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  3  minutes  and  10  seconds 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  ti-ying  to  co- 
ordinate matters. 

Mr.   SMlTH  of  Virginia.     I  think  a 
point  of  order  takes  precedence 
The  SPE.'UCER.    That  is  true! 
The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Just  a  fpn 
minutes  ago  I  raised  a  question  of  the  di- 
vision of  time  on  the  last  resolution  thut 
was  up  for  consideration.  The  gentlr- 
man  from  Texas  readily  conceded,  and 
the  Chair  conceded,  that  the  usual  rule 
and  presentation  of  the  rule  is  that  there 
is  1  hour  for  debate,  that  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  rules  around 
here,  let  us  have  them.  What  is  the 
rule? 

The  SPEAKER.  What  Is  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  point  o'. 
order  is  that  under  the  rules  of  the  Housp 
half  the  time  Is  controlled— under  tlie 
rule— by  the  majority,  and  the  other 
half.  30  minutes,  is  yielded  to  the  mi- 
nority. That  has  been  the  rule  ever  since 
I  have  been  around  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  w-Ul  state 
that  the  control  of  time  in  the  present 
parliamentary  situation  rests  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  { Mr.  Po wei.i.  i . 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  fMr 
Smith!  has  refencd  to  the  action  tak^n 
on  the  la!it  resolution.    That  was  a  mat- 
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ter  within  the  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  PatmanI.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell) 
has  control  of  the  1  hour  and  he  can  dis- 
pose of  that  time  as  his  judgment  dic- 
tates. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  is  not 
the  usual  rule,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  not  operat- 
ing under  the  usual  rule. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Throughout 
the  day  and  evening.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
observed  that  we  have  not  been  operat- 
ing under  the  usual  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  When  the  Chair 
stales  that  we  are  not  operating  under 
the  usual  rule,  the  Chair  means  by  that 
we  are  not  operating  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  governing  the  situation  where 
a  rule  is  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  where  the  custom  for  years  has 
been  to  yield  time  to  a  Member  on  the 
minority  side.  The  present  situation  as 
to  the  control  of  time  Is  more  comparable 
to  a  conference  report  for  example  where 
the  Member  in  control  of  the  conference 
report  has  control  of  the  time  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  his  judgment. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Powell)  yield  to  any  Member  and. 
if  50,  to  whom  or  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  seek  recognition  for  him- 
self? 

Mr.  POWELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  to  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  H.R.  478.  which 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9460.  a  bill  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Foundation  of  the 
Alts  and  Humsuiities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  j-ield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  reported 
this  bill  out.  He  has  been  working  on 
this  for  many  years  and  is  the  author 
of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  fMr.  Thompson],  after  which  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr, 
Glenn  AndrewsI  10  minutes.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey    IMr.   Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 478.  The  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  simply  authorize  the  House  to 
work  its  w-lU  on  the  bUI.  H.R.  9460.  which 
l,i  cosponsored  by  more  than  100  of  our 
colleagues  In  this  body.  The  purpose  of 
ihis  bill  Is  to  create  a  National  Founda- 
tion of  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  It  Is 
an  open  rule  providing  for  the  debate  to 
he  equally  divided  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  with  sufficient  time  to  enable  both 
sides  to  express  their  position  clearly. 
Under  the  rule.  If  adopted,  any  amend- 
ments may  be  offered.  It  is  a  perfectly 
open  rule  on  a  subject  that  has  been 
before  this  great  body  for  a  great,  great 
many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  at  this 
late  hour  that  the  substance  of  the  leg- 


islation needs  any  long  debate.  The 
question  Is,  simply.  Will  the  House  allow 
the  consideration  under  the  proposed 
resolution  of  this  bill,  HJl.  9460.  and 
during  which  time  everyone  will  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  discuss  it  both 
In  general  debate  and  under  the  5-mln- 
ute  rule.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  said  today 
in  a  colloquy  with  me.  I  have  petitioned 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  hearings  on 
tills  measure  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  It  was  decided  by  that  grea.t  com- 
mittee that  it  had  business  which  it  con- 
sidered to  be  of  greater  consequence  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  could  not 
reach  tills  legislation. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  advised  that  we  use  this  proce- 
dure. It  being,  he  said  to  me  then,  and 
repeated  to  me  tlus  afternoon,  a  part  of 
the  rules  of  this  body. 

I  might  point  out,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  explained  this 
afternoon,  that  the  bill  is  an  administra- 
tion bill  and  deserves  the  consideration 
which  it  would  get  under  the  rules  of 
this  body.  It  is  a  bill  In  which  the  House 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  will.  What  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  It  will  t)e  is  a  question  for  the  House 
to  decide  on  consideration,  full  debate, 
and  final  disposition  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUeagiies  to 
support  this  rule.  It  will  enable  the 
House  to  work  Its  will  on  H.R.  9460,  a  bill 
to  create  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

This  is  a  small  bill,  but  it  is  important. 
During  my  second  term  in  the  House, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  sub- 
committee taking  testimony  which  led 
to  a  great  bill,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  That  was  our  reaction  to 
Sputnik  I. 

There  was  a  thread  running  through- 
out our  hearings.  Yes.  we  need  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians.  But 
we  also  need  people  who  can  use  the  new- 
technology  and  the  new  devices  and  the 
new-  knowledge:  people  who  can  turn 
them  to  the  use  of  mankind.  That  was 
the  undertone  of  the  testimony.  It  was 
a  caveat  that  many  of  us  had  In  mind 
when  we  wrote  that  bill. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  make  sure 
that  our  supply  of  humarUsts  is  large 
enough  so  that  In  future  years  machines 
remain  the  servant  of  mankind,  and  not 
vice  versa. 

I  find  It  significant  to  recall  the  caveat 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
hearings  at  this  time.  We  propose  to 
act  in  the  area  of  the  humanities  while 
we  still  glow  from  the  most  recent  ex- 
ploit of  our  astronauts.  In  that  great 
adventure  there  were  many  mishaps. 
The  failures  and  the  mishaps  were  all 
those  of  machines.  Man  once  more 
proved  his  Individual  Importance. 

This  Is  the  importance  of  the  humani- 
ties. In  essence  the  humanities  are  the 
study  of  man  in  relationship  to  his  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  speak  much  fur- 
ther on  the  high  purpose  of  H.R.  9460, 
and  I  shall  do  so  when  we  are  in  Com- 
mittee.    I  shall   also  discuss  the  me- 


chanics of  the  program  we  propose  to 
authorize.  Today  I  desire  to  persuade 
our  colleagues  to  support  the  rule. 

First  off,  this  bill,  or  bills  with  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  has  more  Members  of  the 
House  as  cosponsors  than  any  other  bill 
that  has  been  before  this  body  in  this 
Congress.  Over  100  Members  have  ex- 
pressed their  affirmative  interest  in  this 
proposal  by  introducing  bills. 

The  hearing  record  is  filled  with  testi- 
monials from  the  academic  community. 
It  would  consume  most  of  time  allowed 
on  this  rule  to  list  them  all.  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  academicians  who  en- 
dorse this  proposal: 

Dr.  J.  A.  Stratton,  president,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology ;  Dr. 
Gu&tave  Arlt,  pre.sident ,  Council  of  Grad- 
uate Schools:  Dr.  Kingman  Brewster, 
president  of  Yale — he  was  invited  as  an 
opposition  witness :  Dr.  Frederick  Burk- 
hardt,  president.  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies:  Dv.  Barnaby  Keeney, 
president.  Brown  University:  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Dorian,  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology:  Dr.  Robert  Goheen,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton:  Dr.  John  T.  Fey. 
president.  University  of  Wyoming: 
Michael  Rapuano.  president,  American 
Academy  In  Rome;  and  Alvin  C.  Eurich. 
president,  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanis- 
tic Studies. 

Business  leaders  are  also  for  this  bill. 
They  Include  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board.  International 
Business  Macl-iines:  Nelson  Poynter, 
publisher,  St.  Petersburg  Times:  Stanley 
ObermUler,  president.  National  Art  Ma- 
terials Trade  Association:  and  Lee  C, 
Deighton,  chairman,  the  McMillan  Co. 

A  great  many  professional  and  cul- 
tural associations  also  endorse  this  leg- 
islation. Some  of  them  are  the  Amer- 
ican Iniititute  of  Architects,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Research  Libraries,  the  National 
Council  on  the  ArU  and  Government. 
American  Association  of  Museums.  Print 
Council  of  America,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs,  American  Library 
Association,  National  Association  of 
Women  Artists,  and  the  American  Par- 
ents Conmilttee, 

Then  there  are  distinguished  perform- 
ers; Charlton  Heston.  Miss  Lillian  Gish. 
Frederick  ONeal.  Ron  Rawson,  and 
Theodore  Bickel. 

Labor  oreanizat'-ns  supporting  the  bill 
are  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Steelworkers.  the 
Autoworkers.  and  all  of  the  unions  w-ittiin 
the  performinc  helds. 

Witnesses  from  th.e  Government  who 
testified  in  favor  include  Roger  Stevens, 
chairman.  National  Council  on  the  Ans: 
Francis  Keppel.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion- Harrv  C  McPher.son.  then  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Cultural 
Affairs:  L.  Quincy  Mumford.  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress:  S.  Dillon  Ripley. 
Secretary  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; John  Walker.  Director.  National 
Gallery  of  Art:  Dr.  Glen  T.  Seaborg. 
Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
and  Leiand  J.  Haworth. 

Additionally  it  has  been  enacted  io 
the  other  body. 

Finally,  this  bill  is  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative program  of  President  Johnson. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  piece  of  legislation  with 
such  a  wide  backingr  from  within  and 
without  the  Congress,  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  Bcntleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Glenn  AndrewsI  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  reeret  very  much  that  the  ranking 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  who  is  not 
able  to  be  present  today,  has  taken  a 
position  against  the  bill.  He  has  done 
so  not  because  of  its  stated  purpose— the 
development  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties— but  because  it  would  set  up  a  brand 
new  set  of  places  for  education  that  were 
untried,  untested,  and.  it  was  thought, 
needed  .some  thorough  examination. 

The  minority  views  are  printed.  They 
are  very  conclusive. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr,  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  The 
hour  is  late  to  deal  with  the  substance 
of  the  bill,  the  consideration  of  which 
is  authorized  by  House  Resolution  478 
I  will  merely  state  that  H.R.  9460  enjoys 
bipartisan  support.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Thompson]  has 
pointed  out.  over  100  Members  support 
the  bill.  Many  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  support  it.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  in  America  today  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  the  arts  and  humanities 
deserve  greater  recognition  and  support 
at  the  national  level,  particularly  since 
there  is  great  emphasis  in  this  day  and 
age  on  the  sciences. 

I  intend  to  support  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve in  it.  I  also  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time. 

Finally.  I  would  say  that  it  is  true,  as 
stated  in  the  minority  views,  that  the 
bill  did  go  through  the  full  committee 
at  a  very  rapid  rate— roughiv,  15  min- 
utes. In  my  judgment,  there  was  not 
adequate  time  for  consideration.  How- 
ever, the  di.5'in?uished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  [Mr.  Thompson],  has 
given  the  bill  veiT  careful  thought  and 
study  over  the  years.  I  believe  on  bal- 
ance It  is  a  bill  that  should  be  supported. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.' 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  might  need  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Fulton  I . 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pcnnsvlvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr  ReidI 
m  statin?  that  the  bill  has  bipartisan 
support.  In  fact,  as  has  been  stated  over 
100  Members  of  the  House  have  spon- 
sored similar  legislation,  if  not  identical 
As  a  member  of  the  Crmmittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  mv  position  is 
that  we  should  likewise  place  emphasis 
on  the  arts  and  humanities,  for  the  Na- 
tion is  growing  up  culturally.  Tliis  will 
be  a  good  advance  for  us.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  bills  I  have  seen  on  this  par- 
ticular subject. 
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Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  been  most  fair,  in  my 
opinion,  during  the  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  indeed  interest- 
ing to  hear  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  say  that  this  bill  was  being 
considered  under  unusual  procedure,  be- 
cause I  asked  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  last  Thursday  afternoon  if  it 
was  not  unusual  for  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  procedure  that  has 
been  employed  today  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  said— and  his 
statement  w^ill  be  found  in  the  Conches- 
siONAL  Record — that  this  was  not  un- 
usual procedure. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas    260,    nays    114,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  57.  as  follows: 

(Roll No.  2921 
TEAS— 260 
Adams  D«nt  Hawkins 

Addabbo  Denton  Hays 

Albert  Dlgi;.5  Hcchler 

Anderson.  DingeU  Hicks 

Tenn.  Donohue  Holiflcld 

Andrews.  Dow  Horton 

N  Dai.  DiiLski  Howard 

Annunzio  Dwyer  Himgate 

AshlBy  Dyal  Huot 

Bacdstra  Edmondson        Ichord 

Birrett  Edwards,  Calif.  Irwm 

Bates  Ellsworth  Jacobs 

Beckworth  Evans.  Colo.        Jarman 

Bell  Everett  Jennings 

Bennett  Parbsteln  Joelson 

Berry  Pamum  Jolinsou,  Calif. 

Bingham  Fascell  Johnson.  Pa. 

Blatnlk  Pelshan  Jones.  Ala. 

Boggs  Flno  Karsten 

Boland  Flood  Karth 

Boiling  Fogarty  Kastenmeler 

Brademas  Foley  Kee 

Brooks  Ford.  Keith 

Broomfleld  William  D.      King.  Calif 

Brown,  Calif.      Fra^er  King.  Utah 

Burke  Prellnghuyscn   Krebs 

Burton,  Calif.     Prledel  Kunkel 

Burton.  Utah      Pulton.  Pa.         Laird 
Byrne.  Pa.  Fulton.  Tenn.     Lcggett 

CahlU  Carmatz  Long.  Md 

CaUan  Omlmo  Love 

Carey  Gibbons  McCarthy 

Carter  Ollbcrt  McDade 

Cederberg  GUllgan  McDowell 

Clark  Gon7Jilez  McFall 

Clausen.  Orabowskl  McGrath 

Don  H.  Gray  McVlcker 

Cleveland  G.'een.  Oreg.  Mncdonald 

Clevenger  Green.  Pa.  MacOregor 

Cohelan  Grelg5  Machen      * 

Conable  Grider  Mackay 

Conte  Grover  Mackle 

Corbett  Hagen,  Calif.  Madden 

Corman  Halpern  M.-ihon 

Craley  Hamilton  Mathlas 

Cunningham  Hanley  Matsunaga 

Curtln  Hanna  Meeds 

Curtis  Hansen.  Iowa  ATchel 

Daniels  Han.sen.  Wash.  Miller 

Dawson  Harris  Mlnlsh 

Delaney  Hathaway  Mink 


MlnshaU 

Moeller 

MonagaQ 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

NI.X 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O  NeiU.  Mass. 

Ottln.uer 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Race 


Randall 

Hedlln 

Held.  N.Y. 

R  elf  el 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

St.Ongc 

Saplor 

Scheiier 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauscr 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.y. 


Springer 

Stafford 

Sto^TBers 

Stalbaum 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblrfleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.j 

Thomson,  Wis 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker.  N  .Men 

Whallcy 

White.  Idali.i 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wyrtler 
Yates 
Zabloekl 


NAYS— 114 
Abbltt  Duncan,  Oreg.    Marsh 

Abernethy  Duncan.  Tenn.  Martin,  Nebr 
Anderson,  111.     Edwards,  Ala.      Matthews 

Andrews.  Erlenborn  Mlze 

Glenn  Evins.  Tenn.       Nateher 

Arends  Flndley  Nelsen 

Ashmore  Fisher  O'Neal,  Oa 

Ayres  Flynt  Pa;.>.man 

Baldwin  Ford.  Gerald  R.  Poff 

Battln  Fountain  Pool 

Belcher  Fuqua  Qulllen 

Belts  Gnthinga  Rcld.  Ill 

Bow  Gottys  Relnecke 

Brock  GoodeU  Roberts 

Broyhlll,  N.C.  Gross  Rogers.  Ten 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Gubser  Roudebush 

Buchanan    .  Gurney  Satterflcld 

Burleson  Hagan.  Ga.  Selden 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Haley  Shrlver 

Cabell  Hall  sikes 

Callaway  Halleck  Skublta 

Chamberlain  Hansen,  Idaho  Smith.  Va. 

Chell  Hirsha  Stanton 

Clancy  Henderson  Taylor 

Clawson,  Del  Herlong  Tuck 

Collier  Hosmer  Tuten 

Oolmer  HuU  utt 

Cooley  Hutchinson  Waggonner 

Cramer  Jonas  Walker.  Miss. 

Dague  King.  NY.  Watklns 

Davis.  Ga.  Lancen  WntJion 

Davis.  Wis.  Latta  Watta 

de  la  Oarza  Lennon  White.  Tex. 

Dcvlne  Lipscomb  Whltener 

Dickinson  Long.  La.  Williams 

Dole  McCulIoch  Wilson,  Bob 

Dorn  McEwen  Younger 

Dowdy  McMillan 

Downing  Mallllard 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Adair 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bray 
Cameron 
Casey 
Celler 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Derwlnskl 
Fallon 


Talcott 
NOT  VOTING — 57 
Farnsley  Landrum 

O.illagiier 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
H^iidy 

Harvey,  Ind. 
H-irvey.  Mich. 
Hubert 
Hel.stoskl 
Holland 
Johnson.  Okla 
Jones,  Mo. 


Kelly 

Keogh 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 


Lind.say 

McClory 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass 

May 

Ml  Us 

Moss 

Multer 

Plrnle 

Poagc 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roosevelt 

Ryan 

Sisk 

Smith,  CaUf 

Steed 
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Thomas  Weltner  Young 

Thompson,  Tex  Whltten 
Toll  wnght 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Multer  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  Plrnle  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Adnlr  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
H.^rvey  of  Indiana  again.';!. 

Mr.  Ktrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for.  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl 
,ig.ilnst. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fallen  with  Mr.  McCloy. 

Mr.  Mo.'is  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Helstosklwlth  Mrs.  May. 

.Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Cam- 
eron. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  witli  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Londi-um  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Foxnslcy. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Weltner. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

.Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr,  Multer].  If  he  were  here,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  voted  "no."  There- 
lore,  I  withdraw  my  vote  of  "no"  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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tlon  just  adopted  by  tlie  House,  House 
Resolution  478. 

Ml'.  FLYNT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO 
EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  two 
resolutions.  House  Resolution  506  and 
House  Resolution  478,  which  have  been 
passed  and  to  include  pertinent  and 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t!ie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  observe  that 
Inasmuch  as  there  was  not  any  debate.  It 
would  not  be  fftting  to  have  the  Record 
indicate  that  there  was.  and  for  that 
rea.son  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolu- 


ADJUSTING  RATES  OF  BASIC  COM- 
PENSATION OF  CERT.AIN  OF- 
FICERS AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERN'MENT  AND 
ESTABLISHING  FEDERAL  SALARY 
REVIEW   COMMISSION 

Mr.  LTDALI.I.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  23,  rule  XI, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  <H.  Res.  536'  proWding 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  10281,  which 
has  been  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  more  than  21  calendar  days 
without  being  reported  by  the  said  com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  536 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10281)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  certain  oificers  and  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government,  to  establish  the 
Federal  Salary  Review  Commission,  and  lor 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  flnal  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion now  pending  before  the  House  would 
make  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  10281,  the  Federal  salary  ad- 
justment act  of  1965.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported from  our  committee  on  August 
16  by  a  vote  of  20  to  3.  It  represents  a 
full  month  of  hearings  and  most  careful 
consideration  by  our  committee  of  this 
very  comprehensive  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
the  pending  resolution  would  provide  for 
4  hours  of  general  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  and  the  rule  is  an  open  rule. 

At  tliis  late  hour  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  details  of  this  very  comprehensive 
legislation,  but  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  supiJort  the  resolution  and  to 
adopt  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question 
on  the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  LTDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  would  like 
to  inquire  whether  this  is  the  bill  that 
contained  a  provision  by  which  the  Con- 


gress will  vote  itself   another  raise  in 
salary? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  The  way  the  gen- 
tleman phrases  the  question,  I  cannot 
answer  him  in  the  affirmative.  The  bill 
contains  a  provision  w^hich  would  pro- 
vide automatic  machinery'  by  which  con- 
gressional, judicial,  arid  Federal  execu- 
tive salaries  would  be  adjusted.  Under 
the  bill,  as  now  written,  the  first  adjust- 
ment would  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congre-ss,   1967. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man has  answered  my  question  and  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  CoRBETTl,  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

In  the  committee,  I  believe  it  is  pretty 
definitely  agreed  that  we  shall  support 
an  amendment  which  would  exclude 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  the 
judiciary,  and  high  executive  employees 
who  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  the 
raises,  effective  prior  to  enactments  that 
occur  prior  to  January  1,  1967.  So  the 
gentleman's  objectives  will  be  taken  care 
of. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan  1,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  concentra- 
tion on  our  problem. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
merely  wish  to  stat.e  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  congressional  pay  raise  fea- 
ture, about  which  we  had  an  honest  dif- 
ference, and  winch  we  hope  will  be  re- 
solved in  an  amendment,  the  bill  did  have 
strong  bipartisan  support.  I  concur  in 
the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  congressional  pay  raise  fea- 
ture, it  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  BroyhillI  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long  night. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion. It  is  usual  when  these  resolu- 
tions are  being  considered  that  some 
explanation  of  the  bill  be  made.  To- 
night we  do  not  have  the  time.  It  is  late. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  well 
stated,  the  bill  docs  include  a  pay  raise 
for  all  Federal  workers.  The  first  stage 
in  the  bill  as  written  provides  a  4'2  per- 
cent Increase.  A  second  stage  increase 
is  written  In  the  bill,  which  is  known 
as  the  automatic  increase  for  next  year. 
Actually.  I  believe  no  one  really  knows 
exactly  how  much  that  increase  w^uld 
amount  to.  Estimates  only,  are  avail- 
able. 

The  fact  is,  too,  that  no  fiffther  con- 
sideration would  be  In  order  by  this 
Congress  for  that  second  stage  increase. 
It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  there 
is  opposition  to  this  piece  of  legislation 
by  the  administration.  The  views  of  the 
administration  on  this  bill  are  well 
known. 

In  view  of  the  inflationary  spiral  that 
is  taking  place  in  this  country,  the  oppo- 
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sition  by  the  administration  should  not 
be  taken  lightly. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  has  brought  out.  it  should  be 
recognized  by  all  Members  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  biU  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  There,  again,  the 
amount  of  the  increase  is  not  itemized. 
It  is  also  very  apparent  from  the  con- 
versations that  1  have  had  with  a  num- 
ber of  Members  and  a  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  that  I  have  had  come  across  my 
desk  that  there  will  be  numerous 
amendments  offered  to  the  bill  when  it 
is  considered  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  only  wish  that  we  had  had 
the  time  available  in  our  discussion  on 
this  resolution  to  discuss,  comment,  and 
debate  some  of  the  amendments  which 
might  be  offered. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  oppose 
this  rule  just  for  opposition's  sake.  I 
would  hope  that  all  Members  will  make 
it  a  point  to  study  the  details  of  the  bill, 
read  the  committee  report,  together  with 
the  minority  and  additional  views.  This 
legislation  should  be  considered  when 
it  is  brought  before  the  House,  with 
careful  deliberation.  Changes  that 
should  be  made  should  be  accepted  and 
then  the  entire  bill  voted  up  or  down  on 
it  merits. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia tMr.  BROYHiLt]  a  former  member 
of  ourcoinmlttee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  mighty  pleased  to  follow 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
BsovHiLt),  who  happens  to  be  my  cousin. 
On  a  previous  occasion  I  have  said  in  a 
Joking  way  that  I  claim  him  as  close  kin- 
folk  when  we  agree  on  what  is  good  Fed- 
eral employee  Ie?i.s!ation.  When  we  dis- 
asrree  on  that  subject  then  we  threaten 
to  refer  to  each  other  as  distant  relatives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  evening  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr.  Udall] 
who  happens  to  be  a  good  friend  of  the 
Federal  employee  and  has  l>een  such  a 
great  leader  in  the  fight  for  good  Federal 
employee  legislation,  took  the  floor  to 
-state  that  some  of  us  on  this  side  who 
objected  to  the  procedures  of  today — in 
words  to  this  effect — were  Jeopardizing 
the  possibility  of  considering  a  Federal 
employees  pay  bill  this  year. 

I  do  not  question  the  prerogatives  of 
the  leadership  in  the  way  they  want  to 
schedule  legislation.  I  do  not  question 
the  motives  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [  Mr.  Udall  1 .  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  necessary  for  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia or  anyone  else  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  have  to  defend  his  position  on 
or  support  of  Federal  employee  legisla- 
tion. 

Certainly  my  support  of  the  bill  for 
which  we  are  considering  a  rule  now  is 
known.  My  position  on  parliamentary 
procedures  earlier  today  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  position  on  this  legislation.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  knows  that,  and 
the  implication  of  the  remarks  made 
earlier  today  was  in  error. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 
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I  should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Udall]  that  the 
rule  provides  for  4  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, and  the  bill  will  be  open  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5 -minute  inile.  This  will 
give  us  ample  time  to  consider  all  of  the 
admimstration  objections  to  the  bill.  It 
will  give  us  every  opportunity  to  amend 
the  bill  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  House. 

Therefore.  I  feel  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  this  rule  should  not  be 
adopted. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  ex- 
pressed position  that  along  with  the  bill 
this  year  there  will  be  salary  adjustments 
next  year,  we  would  all  be  well  advised 
to  adopt  a  bill  this  year  and  amend  it  as 
we  see  fit,  and  then  make  such  adjust- 
ments next  year  as  conditions  warrant 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman.  If 
he  will  state  it  again  I  shall  be  happy 
to  comment. 

The  bill  as  written  has  the  October  1, 
1965,  salary  adjustment  for  all  Federal 
employees;  classUied.  postal,  and  others. 
It  also  has  a  formula  raise  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1966,  a  year  from  now.  That  is 
in  the  bill.  I  support  both  of  those  pro- 
visions in  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  knock  out  the  1966  raise.  I 
believe  there  are  many  good  arguments 
why  those  should  not  be  stricken  out. 
These  are  things  we  can  debate,  discuss, 
and  resolve  when  the  bill  comes  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  4  hours  of  general  debate, 
with  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
amendment,  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  these  provi- 
sions, and  therefore  we  should  adopt  this 
rule  and  proceed  to  see  what  the  House 
desires  to  do  as  regards  the  features  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  fully  ngree  with  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  CORBETT.     Very  good. 

GEN-ER.AL    LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  resolution  now 
before  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesMon  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquii-y. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  vote 
on  the  previous  question'? 


The  SPEAKER.  No.  The  vote  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  moved  the 
previous  question  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  asked  on  that  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  previous  question  was  ordered 
by  unanimous  consent.  Then  came  the 
q-uestion  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  on  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Is  the  Chair's 
statement  correct? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
as  I  best  recollect  it,  I  believe  that  the 
Chair  put  the  motion  on  the  previous 
question. 

The  SPEAKER.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  SPEAKER,  Then  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  the  matter 
t)efore  the  House  now. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  289,  nays  84,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  2931 
YEAS — 289 


Adiim9 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  III. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
Glenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Ayrea 

Baldwin 

fiandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Berry 

Belts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfletd 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broj-hlll,  N.c. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  trtah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Callan 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 


Connan 

Craley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

DaguD 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dmgell 

Donohue 

Dow 

DulskI 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 


Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 
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Edwards,  Call!.  Joelson 
Ellsworth  Johu.«on.  Calif. 


Evans,  Colo. 

Parh&teln 

Farnum 

Pa  seen 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Fbrd, 

V?miam  D. 

Praser 

Prellnehuysen 

Priedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Garmata 

Oialmo 

Qibbons 

Gilbert 

Oilllgan 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpcm 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karstcn 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kce 

Kenh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

King,  Utah 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Macrionald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackfly 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

MInlsh 

Mink 


Motller 

Monagan 

Moore 

jloorbead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mother 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NIX 

O'Brien 

O'Hiira.  ni. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

patman 

Pftiten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Plctlo 

Pllte 

Pool 

Powell 

price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Eace 

RandaU 

Redlln 

Reld,  HI. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Areiids 

Ashmore 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Burleson 

Byrnes.  WlB. 

Callaway 

Chelf 

Clawson.  Del 

Colmer 

Curtis 

Davis,  Ga. 

navls.  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

E^'erett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flynt 


Reia.  H.T. 

Relfel 

Relrecke 

Besnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodtno 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

St.  Ouge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y, 

Springer 

NAYS — 84 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fuqvia 

Gatblngs 

Gcttys 

Goodell 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haean.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUcck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hull 

Jonas 

Laird 

La  n  gen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Mcculloch 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaiim 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblcfleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

VlKOrttO 

Vivian 

Walker.  N.  Men. 
Waiklns 
Whalley 
White,  Idaho 
White,  Tex. 
Wldnall 
Willis 

WK.sou, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Toiing 
Zablockl 


Martin.  Nebr. 

Mlnshall 

MIze 

Morris 

Nelsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

P.-i-^sman 

PoB 

Qullien 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Sn'.terfield 

Scott 

Belden 

SIkes 

Sfcubltz 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Dtt 

Wageonner 

Walker.  Mtsg. 

Whitener 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Younger 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 59 


Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Plmle. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.   Martin  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Grimn. 
Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Brady. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Landnim  with  Mr,  Carey. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Moas. 
Mr.  Wcltner  with  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Slsk. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Holland 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mrs  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Wtilt- 
ten. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  HALEY  and  Mr.  BURLESON 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE   HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  tlie 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
qpftce  of  the  clerk.  house  of 
Representatives. 
Washington,   D.C.,   September   10,   196S. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  4:15  p.m..  September 
ID.  1966,  and  said  to  contain  HJJ.  3329,  an 
act  to  Incorporate  the  Youth  Councils  on 
Civic  ABairs.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
a  veto  message  thereon. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  question  of  whether  we  were  granting 
Federal  charters  to  private  org.\nlzatlanE  on 
a  cose-by-case  basis  without  the  benefit  of 
clearly  established  standards  and  criteria  as 
to  eligibility.  Worthy  civic,  patriotic,  and 
philanthropic  organizations  can  and  do  In- 
corporate their  activities  under  State  law. 
It  seems  obvious  that  Federal  charters  should 
be  granted.  If  at  all.  only  on  a  selective  basis 
and  that  they  should  meet  some  national 
Interest  standard. 

Other  questions  Indicate  the  desirability 
of  further  study  of  this  matter.  For  ex- 
ample, does  the  granting  of  Federal  charters 
to  a  limited  nvunber  of  organizations  dis- 
criminate against  similar  and  worthy  orga- 
nizations and  possibly  stifle  their  growth? 
Should  federally  charted  corporations  be 
more  carefully  supervised  by  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government?  Does  Federal 
rather  than  State  chartering  result  in  differ- 
ences m  the  legal  or  tax  status  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  are  any  differences  appropriate 
ones? 

I  note  that  last  year  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  B8-504.  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  General  .'Accounting  Office,  to  provide 
common  standards  of  auditing  and  reporting 
for  federally  chartered  corporations  covered 
by  title  36  of  the  United  States  Code.  This 
reflected  a  concern  similar  to  mine  that 
proper  standards  and  criteria  be  established 
In  this  area. 

I  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committees  wUl 
find  It  possible  to  make  a  comprehensive 
.study  of  the  questions  I  have  outlined  above. 
I  am  asking  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  explore  these 
c.uestions  also  and  to  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  me. 

In  the  light  of  these  concerns  and  with- 
out reflection  In  any  way  on  the  worthy 
purposes  of  the  organization  which  would  be 
Incorporated  by  this  bill.  I  feel  constrained  to 
withhold  my  approval  from  H.R.  3329  at  this 
time. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The   Whtte   HoVsr.    September    10,    1965. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Tlie  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

Without  objection,  the  bill  and  mes- 
sage will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  To  what  does  the 
gentleman  object? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  object  to  the  reference 
of  the  \'eto  message  to  the  committee. 


Adair  Green,  Oreg.  Martin.  Ala. 

.\ndrews.  Griffin  Martin.  Mass. 

George  W.  Griffiths  May 

.^-hbrook  Harvey,  Ind.  Mills 

Asplnall  Harvey.  Mich.  Mosa 

Baring  Hays  Multer 

Bolton  HCbert  Plmlo 

Bonner  Helstoskl  Poage 

Brny  Ho'land  Roosevelt 

Cameron  Johnson.  Okla.  Ryan 

Carey  Jones.  Mo.  Slsk 

Casey  Kelly  Smith.  Va. 

celler  Keogh  Steed 

Conyers  Kirwan  Thomas 

C'liver  Kluczynskl  Thompson,  Tex 

Dnddarlo  Kornegay  Toll 

Derwinskl  Landrum  Watts 

Fallon  Lindsay  Weltner 

Parnsley  McClory  Whltten 

Gallagher  McMillan  Wright 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


INCORPORATE  THE  YOUTH  COUN- 
CILS ON  CIVIC  AFFAIRS— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
HR  3329,  a  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Youth 
Councils  on  Civic  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  committee  reports  Indicate  that  this 
organization  had  Its  origin  In  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  in  1962,  and  that  it  was  Incorporated 
under  Florida  law  in  March  1963.  Its  gen- 
eral purposes  are  to  promote  youth  activities 
for  the  good  of  the  community  and  to  make 
yr.iith  aware  of  their  civic  responsibilities. 
Obviously,  these  worthwhile  purposes  are  not 
the  basis  of  my  concern  with  this  bill. 


AMERICAN  YOUTH 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  these  days  when  we  think  of  the 
term  "American  youth."  we  a.ssociale  it 
with  the  much  publicized  high  school 
dropouts,  or  unkempt  beatniks  march- 
ing or  sitting  in  protest  of  anything 
that  will  bring  them  attention.  Un- 
fortunately, the  picture  adds  up  to  one  of 
irresponsibility  and  bad  judgment  on  the 
part  of  our  youth.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
simply  not  the  case,  for  although  these 
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elements  do  get  the  most  publicity,  there 
is  another  and  brlEhter  side  of  the  coin. 
Throughout  this  country  young  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  character  are  con- 
stantly performing  Jobs  that  contribute 
to  the  good  of  our  Nation. 

r  have  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
see  many  of  these  young  people  in  ac- 
tion  in   the  military.     As  part  of  the 
Defense  Department's  orientation  pro- 
gram for  freshmen  Congressmen.  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Fort  Ben- 
ning.  Ga.:  Fort  Campbell.  Ky.:  the  nu- 
clear submarine  Nathaniel  Greene:  the 
aircraft  carrier  V/asp:  and  most  recently 
Oflit   Air  Force  Base,  Headquarters  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command,  and 
the  Air  Force  Academy.    On  these  tours 
I  v.-as  particularly  impressed  to  see  the 
type  of  jobs  being  performed  by  young 
men  of  18  and  19.    I  saw  them  at  the 
controls  of  the  submarine,  launching  jets 
off  the  carrier,  manning  the  apparatus 
through   which   SAC  could   be  alerted, 
and  in  many  other  tremendously  re- 
sponsible positions.    In  each  case,  these 
young  men  were  doing  excellent  jobs. 
America  has  always  been  proud  of  its 
youth.     Yet  at  no  time  in  our  history 
could  we  be  more  proud  than  we  are 
today,  for  despite  the  bad  publicity  of  a 
few,  the  many  continue  to  uphold  the 
highest  traditions  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, September  14,  1965),  the  House  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


CONFERENCE     REPORT     ( H.     REPT. 
NO.  9781 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
5763 1 ,  to  extend  for  an  additional  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  classifications  of  yam 
or  silk. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT   iH.  REPT. 
NO.   9791 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7969  >  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1569.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  violation  consisting  of  an  overobllgatlon 
of  tlie  amount  permitted  by  agency  regula- 
tions, pursuant  to  31  U  S.C.  665(1)  (2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation.?. 

1570.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  trnnsmittlng  a  report  of  tort 
claims  paid  In  the  fiscal  year  1964.  pursuant 
to  28  U  S.C.  section  2673;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1571.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  of  tort  claims  during  flscal  year  1985. 
pursuant  to  title  28.  section  2672,  U.S.C;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1572  A  letter  from  the  Actlnj  Secretary 
Smithsonian  Institution,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  tort  claims  paid  during  the  flscal 
year  1965,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2673;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1573.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  an 
application  for  a  supplemental  loan  by  the 
Hooper  Irrigation  Co..  of  Hooper,  Utah  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c) ,  71  Stat.  48:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1574.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
Treasury  Dep:u-tment.  transmitting  a  report 
of  operations  by  Federal  dcpartn-.ents  and 
establishments  in  connection  with  the  bond- 
ing of  officers  and  employees,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended.  June  30,  1965.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14(c)  (6  U.S.C.  14):  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice. 

1575.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  funds  used  to 
provide  additional  research  laboratory  space 
at  the  University  of  De.iver.  Denvpr'  Colo 
pursuant  to  78  Stat.  310.  311;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  Dron*.. 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev:  ,io|n. 
Committee  on  Disposition  of  Expcutiv, 
Papers.  Report  pursuant  to  (63  Stat  3771 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  9771 
Ordered  to  be  printed.  ' 

r,o''-,o^"'^-  '^O'nraittee  of  conference 
H.R.  0768.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addition 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  0' 
duties  on  certain  classlflcatlona  of  vam  m 
silk  (Rept.  No.  978).  Ordered  to  be  printw 
Mo%„i!^'^^'  C°'nml"ee  of  conference 
UK..  7969.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  errors  b 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  StitK 
(Rept.  No.  979).    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  ou  Ic 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8035.  A  blD 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlur  to 
accept  a  donation  of  property  In  the  coimtv 
°'„^"°^°'*'  State  of  New  Tork.  known  as  the 
William  Floyd  Estate,  for  addition  to  the  Pir. 
Island  National  .Seashore,  and  for  other  pur. 
poses;  With  amendment  (Rept.  No.  9801 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.H  9417  1 
bill  to  revise  the  boimdary  of  Jewel  c.ire 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  Snuth 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  981).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In. 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6515.  A  bil' 
to  supplement  the  act  of  October  6  1664 
establishing  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Cam-' 
mission,  and  for  other  purposes;  nith 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  682).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th. 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  560.  Resolution'  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives declaring  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  inton-entlon  of  the 
International  communistic  movement  In  the 
We.stern  HemLsphere;  without  umendment 
(Kept^  No.  983).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 
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SENATE   BILL   .AND    CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 

Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 

from  the  Speakers  table  and,  under  the 

rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1310.  An  act  rel.Ttlng  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S.  Con.  Res.  46.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  placing  temporarily  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statue  of  the  late  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez; 

S.  Con  Res.  47.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  by  Congress  of  the 
statue  of  the  late  Senator  Denms  Chavez- 
and 

8.  Con.  Res.  48.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
print  lis  a  Senate  document  the  proceedings 
of  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  ac- 
ceptance by  Congress  of  the  statue  of  the  late 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez.  To  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COM.MITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
9.  1965,  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  September  10,  1965: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  10874.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1037 
to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  reduce 
spouses'  annuities  by  the  amount  of  certain 
monthly  benefits,  to  increase  the  base  on 
which  railroad  retirement  benefits  and  taxes 
are  computed,  and  to  change  the  rates  of  tax 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act- 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  976).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PtfB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMi.  BOGOS: 
H  R.  10998.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a  tern- 
porary    period    the    existing    suspension    of 
duty  on  heptanolc  acid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  - 
H.R.  10099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
post  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.DULSKI: 
H.R.  11000.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  11001.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
water  resources  Uust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  11002.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of   Agriculture  to  regulate   the   trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  caLs 
intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HR  11003    A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
fitlons  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  with  respect 
M   painting,    illumination,    and    dlsmanlle- 
meiit  of  radio  towers;  to  the  Committee  on 
interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR  11004.  A  bill  to  create  B  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital    Bank;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
HR   11005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch  .^ct 
to  permit  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Oovernment  to   cxerciiie   the   full  responsi- 
bUitv  of  citizenship  and   to  take  an  active 
oart'ln  the  political  life  of  the  United  States; 
[o^the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest! ■ 
HR  11006.  A  bin  to  extend  the  statutory 
burial  allowance  to  certain  veterans  whose 
de.-ith5  occur  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected   disability;    to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  11007.  A    bin    to    provide    statutory 
authority  for  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'   Affairs    to    assume   the   duties   of 
Administrator   during   the   absence   or   dis- 
ability  of   the    Administrator,   or   during   a 
vacancy  in  that  office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
BvMrs.  DWYER: 
HE    11008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Ecveniie  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  Ux  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing   training  programs  for  employees 
and    prospective    employees;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  11009.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods    of    helping    to    provide    financial 
assistance     to    victims    of    future    natural 
di5.isters;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  lioiO.  A   bill   to   transfer   control   of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  11011.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Depo.'-it  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderlv  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  proprictv  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to"  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  11012.  A  bill  to  amend  section  lB(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderlv  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  FINO : 
HR.  11013.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  tor  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
H.R.  11014.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H.R,  11015.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciurency. 

By  Mr,  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  11016.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 


vide BJi  orderly  procediire  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H  R.  11017.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposec;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  11018.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Feder.il  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr  BROCK: 
HR.  11019.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  In.-iurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.TALCOTT: 
H.R.  11020.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to"  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  11021.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18(0) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STANTON : 
H.R.  11022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedvire  for  adjudicating 
tlie  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  11023.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  tor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bankipg  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON : 
H.R.  11024.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to"  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  11025.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  11026.  A  bill  to  .-imend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  BOGGS: 
HJJ.  11027.  A    bin    to   provide    additional 
a.ssistance  for   areas  suffering  a   major  dis- 
aster; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.KEOGH: 
H.R.  11028.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  tariff  treatment  of  certain  waterproof 
cloth:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R.  11029.  A    bin    relating    to    the    tariff 
treatment  of  certain  woven  fabrics  of  vege- 


table fibers  (except  cotton):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means - 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  Tork: 
H.R.  11030.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  indlrtduals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON : 
H.R.  11031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  sintering 
or  burning  as  a  mining  process  in  the  case 
of  shale,  clay,  and  slate  used  or  sold  for  use. 
as  lightweight  concrete  aggregates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROOKET  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11032.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  Na- 
tional Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  TODD: 
H.R.  11033.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.   ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  506.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telligence: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.  Con.  Res.  507,  Concurrent   resolution  to 
recognize  the  World  Law  Day;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  BATES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  508.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  designate  the  8- 
day   period   beginning   October   10,    1965,   as 
Canberra  Week;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOELLER; 
H.  Res.  577.  Resolution  relative  to  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
making  an  Investigation  and  study  of  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  BELL: 
HR.  11034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clyde 
Bruce  Altchlson,  Jr.;  to  the  Comnalttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BROTHILL    of   Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H  R  11035.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleanore 
W.  Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11036.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Milagros  Grageda  Thompson:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adella 
Augusta  Fernandes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  11038.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Edna  A.  Bettendorf;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHAN.AN: 
HU.  11039.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nlmet 
Allah  Odeh  Ellas  Mashnl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  11040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michelle 
Marie    Kendall;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R  11041.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Imre  Emll  Bella,  and  Gustavo  Bella;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R  11042.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
glota  and  Konstanilnos  Karras;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MULTEH : 
H  R.  1 1043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Salem:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
HM.  11044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trios    Kalyvls;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HR.  11045.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Semra 
N'urtac  Demlray  (Erdag);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


September  13,  1965 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  11046.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Pons:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   CHARLES   H.   WILSON: 
HR.  11047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hoo  Sun 
Chang:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WTATT: 
H.B.  11048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matilde 
Bascon-Acosta;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  a  petition 
was  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred 
as  follows: 

269.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Pishing  Bridge  Station,  Wyo 
relative    to    increasing    appropriations    for 
housing,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit. 
tee  on  Appropriations. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  KSDA'l.   Si:i'TKMIli:H  1  1.  190.") 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplani,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  u.sed  this  verse  of  Scripture:  II 
Corinthians  3:  3:  Ye  are  the  letters  of 
Clinst,  written,  not  icith  ink.  but  leith 
the  Spirit  of  tlie  Uimg  God. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  added  this 
new  day  to  our  life,  may  we  add  to  our 
trust  ui  Thee,  the  vntucs  of  faith, 
patience,  self-control  and  a  great  love 
and  may  we  not  miss  the  good,  which  we 
are  privileged  to  do  with  this  day. 

Since  we  are  to  pass  this  way  but  once, 
let  us  strive  to  do  all  the  good  we  can, 
in  all  the  ways  we  can.  and  to  all  the 
people  we  can  and  may  there  ne\'er  be 
any  vain  regrets  or  shattered  luins  to 
lament  over  but  only  happy  memories 
and  the  prospects  and  foretastes  of  a 
glorious  future. 

Grant  that  this  day  our  lives  may  re- 
veal some  likeness  to  Him  in  whom  Thou 
hast  revealed  Tliyself  and  who  went 
about  doing  good  and  proved  Himself  to 
be  a  friend  and  brother  of  all  mankind. 

We  beseech  Thee  that  His  spirit  may 
be  incarnated  in  us  and  in  the  life,  law, 
literature,  and  character  of  all  human- 
ity and  may  our  little  lives  be  as  letters 
and  a  part  of  His  biography,  conveying 
unto  our  fellow  men  something  of  His 
compassion,  courage,  good  cheer,  and 
unconquerable  hope. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  m  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr,  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  August  2,  1965: 
H.R   1314.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  F05t«r 
Mas.-ihlko  Gushard:  and 

H.R.  1322    An  ,ict  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Ana 
Cristina  Ralnforth. 

On  August  3.  1985: 
H.R.  70.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  approximately  80  acres  of  land  to  the 
heirs  of  Adam  Jones,  Creek  Indian  not  en- 
rolled: 

H.R.  1987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nabhane 
M.  Nickley  (Nabhane  M.  Karam); 
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HR,  2012  An  .ict  for  the  rehef  of  Dr.  Ig- 
nace  D    Liu 

H  R  2499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Remedlos 
Ocampo: 

HR  4131  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Thompson  Neesham, 

H.R  8862.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7.  1935,  to  increase  the  authorized  an- 
nual share  of  the  tJnited  States  as  an  ad- 
hering member  of  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  tJnions  and  Associated  Unions: 
and 

H  R  9041    An  act  to  restore  to  the  heirs  of 
the  Indian  grantor  certain  tribal  land  of  the 
Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahonvi 
On  Atigust  4.  19G5 
H  R   1989.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Stell.i  Hancocii: 

H  R  2361  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tereslta 
Centeno  Vandez: 

H.R,  2360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  An- 
tonio R.  Perez: 

H  R.  2985.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
m  meeting  tlie  initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  for  otlier 
purposes: 

H  R  5508  An  act  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H  R.  5860  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  linal  disposition  of  the  property  of  the 
Choctaw  Tribe. 

On  August  5.  1965: 
H  R  237.  An  act  to  make  certain  provisions 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
G.irnson  diversion  unit,  Mrssouri  River  Basin 
project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
On  August  6.  1965: 
H  R.  903    .^n  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R  6622  An  act  to  exempt  the  postal 
f.eld  service  from  section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1952;  and 

H.R  8620.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcin- 
tural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment .^ct  of  1938.  to  take  into  considera- 
tion floods  and  other  natural  disasters  in 
reference  to  the  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
wheat  programs  for  1965. 
On  August  9.  1965. 
HR  1771.  An  act  to  establish  a  5-day 
workweek  for  postmasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H  R.  2984  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities  by  ext«nding 
the  expiration  date  thereof  and  providing 
increased  support  for  the  program,  to  au- 
thorize additional  .\ssistant  Secretaries  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
\\'elf.ire.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  10,  1965: 
H.R.  7984.  An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
fjtinilics.  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  Improve  living  environment  m 
urban  areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities. 

On  August  12,  1965: 
HR,8111.  An  act  to  establish  the  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Historical  Site  in  the  State 
of  Iowa. 


On  August    13,   1965: 
HR.47i4.  An   act    to  amend  the  National 
Art5  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 
vilth  respect  to  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations  tlierein, 

H.R.  7954.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Seo.  London 
11960); 

H.J.  Res  324.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Roljert  V.  Fleming 
,is  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  R^ents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

H.J.  Res.  481    Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  of  March  25,  1953,  to  expand 
the  types  of  equipment  furnished  Memijers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
On  August  14.  1965: 
HR.4346.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,   1936.  relating  to 
construction    diflerentlal    subsidies. 
On  August   16,   1965: 
HR.7997.  An    act    making    appropriations 
lor   sundry   Independent   executive   bureaus. 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August   17,   1965: 
H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for    the    development    of    Ellis   Island    a^    a 
part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Monument,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  August  21,  1965: 
H.R.  9075.  An    act    to    increase    the    basic 
pay  for  mem.bers  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R  10139.  An   act    to   amend   the   act   of 
June  23,  1949,  relating  to  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  furnished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
On  August  24,  1965: 
HR,  8856.  An  act  to  amend  section  271  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
On  Atigust  26,  1965: 
H.R.  206.  An  act  to  provide  a  realistic  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  rates  of  subsistence  al- 
lowances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training:  and 

H.R.  208.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  the  same  liberal- 
ization of  time  limits  for  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  as  was  authorized 
blinded  veterans  by  Public  Law  87-591.  and 
to  clarity  the  language  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  limiting  of  periods  for  pursuing  such 
training. 

On  August  28,  1965: 
H  R.  546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative  Juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  Camp  McCoy  Military  Reserva- 
tion. Wis  : 

H.R.  2176.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  county  of  Dare,  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purpoees: 

H  R,  3037,  An  act  to  amend  section  1485  of 
tit'.e  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  remains  of  deceased  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  3044.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of 
incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  hazard- 
ous duty  on  the  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier: 
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H.R.  3320  An  act  to  authoriye  the-  est.ili- 
llshment  ol  the  Hubbell  Trading  Po6i  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  In  the  State  oJ  Arizona, 
and  lor  other  piirpoefs; 

H  R.  4024,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  H, 
Nelsun  Itl: 

H,R  4025  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Terence 
J,  ODonnell.  Thonaas  P.  Wllccx.  and  Cilf- 
ford  M  Spriii?t)erg: 

H-R,  5034  An  act  to  amend  section  2575 
( ai  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  .luthor- 
ize  the  dispositun  of  lost,  abandoned,  or 
unclaimed  personal  projwrty  under  certain 
conditions: 

H,R,  5819  An  ac"  for  the  relief  of  John 
Henrv  Taylor; 

H  R  6017,  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
assaisination  of  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and  for  other  purjxi-res. 

H,R  7593.  An  act  !^  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  transportation  at 
Government  expense  for  dependents  accom- 
panying members  of  the  uniformed  services 
at  iheir  posts  of  duty  outside  the  United 
States,  who  require  medical  care  not  locally 
a.ail'ible; 

H,R,  7843  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  .md 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorise  the 
survivors  of  a  member  of  the  iirmod  forces 
who  dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for 
his  unused  accrtied  leave; 

H  R,  0947,  An  act  to  amend  the  Leglsla- 
tlve  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959.  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  of  transportation 
expenses  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  purposes:  and 
HJ.  Res,  431,  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases. 

On  August  30.  1965: 
H  R,  10306    An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Milita-'y  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951. 
as  amended 

On  August  31.  1965: 
H,R,  881    An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment   of    the    Alibates    Flint    Quarries   and 
Texas   Panhandle    Pueblo   Culture   National 
Monument; 

H,R  1291,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  A,  Dombrowski: 

HR,  7181,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  In 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
HR,  7596,  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  Inequities  In  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunity  of  certain 
Air  Force  officers: 

H.R  77B5  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ,  Res  95,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  Sanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
project.  Texas,  as  'Lake  Meredith," 
On  September  1. 1965: 
H  R,  89,  An  act  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR,  1481  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Donovan  C.  MofTett; 

H.R  5519,  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  language  training 
to  be  given  to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of 
the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
under  certain  circumstances: 

HR,  10132,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable JositPH  W,  Martin,  Jr  .  of  Massachu- 
setts, former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  accept  the  award  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand 
officer ;  and 

HJ.  Res.  639.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  2.  1965: 
HR.  485,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain    the    Aubum-Folsom   9outh   tinit. 


.American  River  division.  Central  V.illey  proj- 
ei-t.  California,  under  Federal  reclamation 
laws; 

H  R  1763,  An  act  to  amend  section  1825  of 
tiiie  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  uuti.or- 
l?e  the  payment  of  witrcsr,'  lees  in  habeas 
corpus  cases  and  in  proccediiig'^.  to  vacate 
sentence  under  section  2255  of  title  28  for 
perjoi-.s.'  who  .'.re  uuthonzed  to  proceed  in 
forma  pauperis; 

H,B,  3750,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cert:iin 
individuals. 

H  R  3990  An  act  to  amend  section  1671  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
per  diem  and  .sub.'iistence.  and  limit  mlleuEe 
allowances  of  grand  and  peti'  Jiu-ors; 

HR  3992.  An  uct  to  amend  section  753i!) 
of  title  28  United  State-i  Code,  relating  to 
transcripts  fiirriislied  'i\  court  reporter;.  Ifr 
the  distrier  courts: 

H  R,  :iy97.  An  act  to  amend  .section  7.53'  hi 
of  title  2B,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  tor 
the  recording  of  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  district  courts  by  means  of  elecironic 
sound  recording  as  well  as  by  shortlMnd  or 
mechanical  means. 

HR  4719  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Josephine 
C,  Rumicy,  adminlstrutrix  of  the  estate  ol 
George  S   Rumley; 

HR,S497,  An  act  to  amend  paragraphs  b 
and  c  of  section  14  o!  the  Bankruptcy  A-t, 
HR  8639  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Jtldiciary,  nnd  related  agen- 
cies for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
and  lor  other  purposes:  and 

H  R  9544,  An  act  to  authorize  the  dLsposal. 
without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6-monlh 
•.vailing  period,  of  approximately  620.000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

On  September  6,  1965 
HR,  5401,  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove   the    national    transportation    system, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.7750,  .An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  I96I.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H  J,  Res  632,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  .Administrator  of  General  Services  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  University  of 
Texas  for  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Presi- 
dential .Archival  Depository,  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

On  September  8,  1965: 
H  R  4822  An  act  to  authorize  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  transit  development  program  for 
The  National  Capital  region,  and  to  further 
the  objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1960; 
and 

HR.6007,  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to 
the  reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general. 

On  September  9.  1965  ■ 
HR,  6927,  An   act   to  establish   a  Depart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HR,5280.  An  act  to  provide  for  exemp- 
tions from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  In 
safeguarding  the  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States, 

On  September  10,  1965: 
H  R.  496    -An  act  to  designate  lock  and  dam 
3  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  N.C..  as  the  Wil- 
liam O,  Huske  lock  and  dam;      . 

HR,2263,  .An  act  to  provide  for  an  objec- 
tive, thorough,  and  nationwide  analysis  and 
reevaluatlon  of  the  extent  and  means  of  re- 
solving the  critical  shortage  of  qualified 
manpower  in  the  field  of  correctional  re- 
habliitatlon;  and 

HR.  6964.  .An  act  to  amend  section  4082  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States. 
On  September  II,  1965: 
HR.  1044,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 


Norfolk,  atite  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  in 
the  CUV  of  Noriolk  State  of  Virginia.  In  ex- 
change ]»,  r  ccrt.ila  other  Hnds: 

HR  4905,  All  art  to  provide  lor  the  cou- 
leyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverninen:  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction. Okaloosa  County,  Fla  ;  and 

H,H  10342  An  act  to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Fa,^PJrK.^  P  HoLTON,  of  Ohio,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  ol  Ht'presentatives.  to  ac- 
cept the  award  of  Officie:  in  the  French  Na- 
iiojial  Order  of  the  Lei!i','n  ol  Honor, 


INCORPORATE  THE  YOUTH  COUN- 
CILS ON  CIVIC  AFFAIRS— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO,  292  • 

The  SPEAKER,  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  tlie 
veto  message  from  the  President  on  the 
bill  H.R  3329  Without  objection  the 
messaee  and  the  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOE  BATES 
Mr,  PERKINS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House. 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky ,' 

Tlieie  was  no  objection, 
Mr,  PERKINS,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  the  passing  of  former 
Congressman  Jostpli  Bengal  Bates  who 
was  elected  to  this  body  in  a  special  elec- 
tion in  1938  and  ser\od  more  than  14 
ycai's  prior  to  his  retirement  when  Ills 
district   was   reshuffled   in   1952. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  two  terms 
in  this  House  with  Joe.  as  he  was  always 
known  to  his  many  friends. 

After  Joe  Bates  left  the  Congress,  he 
continued  to  serve  the  public  until  he 
passed  away  last  Friday  following  an 
operation  at  the  Kings  Daughters  Hos- 
pital. Ashland.  Ky. 

His  40  years  of  public  service  as  a 
county.  State,  and  Federal  official  were 
marked  by  his  patient  and  energetic  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
men  His  public  service  began  as  a 
school  .superintendent  and  this  back- 
ground had  much  to  do  with  his  philos- 
ophy of  public  service. 

Born  at  Republican.  Ky..  he  was  a 
lifetime  Democrat.  However,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  he  rose  above  partisan 
politics  and  continuously  supported 
measures  which  he  considered  good  for 
the  country.  He  rose  to  prominence  as 
a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  dur- 
ing the  war  and  postwar  period,  when 
legislation  had  an  important  effect  on 
the  economic  development  of  the  period. 
His  record  is  his  own  monument,  of 
which  not  only  his  widow  and  two  chil- 
dren but  also  his  many  friends  and  east- 
ern Kentucky  may  feel  proud.  I  am 
sure  that  his  many  colleagues  in  this 
body  realize  that  the  country  has  lost  a 
statesman  and  his  community  has  lost 
a  public-spirited  citizen  who  will  not  be 
readily  renlaced. 

Mr,  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  PERKINS.    I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  in  this  word 
of  tribute  to  Joe  Bates  He  was  a  fine 
Congressman,  a  fine  ir.an  He  was  my 
Kood  friend.  I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  loved  ones 

Mr,  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  was 
shocking  to  receive  the  sad  news  of  the 
passing  away  of  our  erstwhile  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  B.  Bates,  who 
represented  the  old  Eighth  District  of 
Kentucky  from  June  4.  1938 — wiien  he 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Fixd  M.  Vinson — to 
January  3.  1953. 

Joe  Bates  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability  which  permitted  him  to  rise  from 
a  mode.st  beginning  in  Knott  County, 
where  he  was  born,  to  reach  tlie  emi- 
nence of  a  seat  in  Congress,  He  taught 
school  after  graduating  from  Eastern 
Kentucky  Slate  College  and  then  studied 
law  and  passed  the  bar  examination.  He 
seited  a  number  of  .vears  as  Greenup 
County  clerk. 

While  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se.  Joe 
served  on  both  the  Appropriations  and 
Rules  Committee,  where  he  met  fully 
and  completely  ihe  trust  impo-sed  by  tlie 
great  responsibility  of  these  important 
committees. 

He  was  patriotically  motivated  and 
represented  faithfully  and  well  the 
Eighth  District  of  Kentucky,  his  State 
and  his  Nation.  He  was  a  kind  and  lov- 
able person  «ho  was  unswervingly  sin- 
cere and  loyal  to  his  friends,  both  jjer- 
sonal  and  political. 

He  will  be  remembered  dearly  and 
mourned  deeply  in  this  Chamber  where 
he  served  with  such  distinction.  His 
passing  will  be  grievous  to  his  many 
friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State 
which  could  ill  afford  to  lose  a  citizen 
and  leader  of  his  integrity  and  sterling 
character,  his  devotion  to  duty  and  his 
hieh  sen,se  of  purpo.se  and  dedication. 

I  pray  that  Gods  blessing  will  rest 
with  his  widow  and  children  and  that  He 
will  give  them  solace  in  this  sorrowful 
time. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  know 
Jo.seph  Bates  personally,  the  out.slanding 
record  which  he  established  during  the 
14  years  he  served  in  the  Congress  is 
wc.l  known  to  all  Kentuckians,  I.  there- 
fore, jo'n  my  colleagues  in  paying  ti-ibute 
to  the  memory  of  this  man  who,  through- 
out his  life,  upiield  the  fine  traditions 
of  a  loyal  and  devoted  American,  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  service  in  the  Congress 
and  after  his  retirement  to  private  law 
practice.  Joseph  Bates  maintained  a  keen 
interest  in  people  and  made  many  valu- 
able conlribution=  to  their  welfare.  His 
was  indeed  a  life  of  service  Jrcm  the 
early  days  when  he  taught  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Knott  County  until  the  time 
of  his  passing.  Surel,u  he  has  left  behind 
him  worthy  examples  for  all  of  us  to 
follow, 

I  join  the  Kentucky  delegation  and  his 
many  friends  In  expressing  .sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  v.idow'.  his  daughter,  and 
his  son. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  rcvi,se  and  extend 
my  remarks:  and  that  all  Members  have 


5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life  and  service  of 
Joe  Bates 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
:.-  so  ordered. 

TIferp  was  no  objection. 


RECESS  TO  RECEIVE   GEMINI   5 
ASTRONAUTS 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
later  today  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  Gemini  5  astronauts,  Lt,  Col,  L,  Gor- 
don Coojjer.  US,  Air  Force,  and  Comdr. 
Charles  Conrad.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION   ACT    OF    1965 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4750'  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOR.A  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 

Mr.  SENNER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  'S.  618  > 
for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli. 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


HIGH-SPEED   GROUND   TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  iS.  1588'  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
undertake  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  in  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  agree  to  ttie  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? I  After  a  pause]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  H.arris.  Staggers, 
Friedel,  Jarm.^n,  Pickle,  Ronan.  Wil- 
liams, Springer,  Devine,  Cunningham, 
and  Watson, 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interst.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  pennitled  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOURTEENTH  SEMIANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  OFFICE  OP  MIN- 
ERALS EXPLORATION.  GEOLOGI- 
CAL SURVEY— MFSSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  meE.sage  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  tran.smit  herewith  the  14th  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration,  Geological  Survey,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  pre.scribed 
by  section  5  of  the  act  of  August  21.  1958. 
entitled  'To  provide  a  program  for  the 
discovery  of  the  mineral  reserves  of  the 
United  States,  its  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions by  encouraging  exploration  for 
minerals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 
The  White  Hovse.  September  14, 1965. 


OFFICE    SPACE    IN    THE    DISTRICTS 

OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  10014 1  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  2.  1954,  relating  to 
office  space  in  the  districts  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments, 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  after  "That',  insert  "(fli" 

Page  1,  after  line  11,  insert; 

"ibi  The  second  paragraph  under  the  sub- 
heading 'Administrative  Provisions'  under 
the  heading  'SENATE'  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1957  i2  U.SC, 
52 1,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Each  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  office 
space  suitable  for  his  official  use  at  not  more 
than  two  places  designated  by  him  in  the 
State  he  represents,  Tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  secure  for  each 
Senator  such  suitable  office  space  In  post 
offices  or  other  Federal  buildings  at  the  places 
designated  by  each  Senator  in  tile  State  he 
represents:  Provided.  That  In  the  event  suit- 
able space  is  not  available  in  ix>.st  offices  or 
other  Federal  buildings  at  one  or  both  of  the 
places  designated  by  a  Senator  within  his 
State,  such  Senator  may  lease  or  rent  other 
office  space  for  the  purpose  at  such  place  or 
places,  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  siiall  ap- 
prove for  payment  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  vouchers  covering  bona 
fide  statements  of  rental  due  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  t2.400  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
such  Senator.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  MaiT- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1954,  relating  to  office  space  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  act  of  June  27, 
1956,  relating  to  office  space  in  the  States 
of  Senators," 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS—INVESTIGATION AND 
STUDY  AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  68,  89TH  CONGRESS 
Mr,  FRIEDEL,    Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 

House  Resolution  553,  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
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September  H, 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

H-  RES.    553 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of  the 
Investigation  and  study  authorized  by  H. 
Res.  68  of  the  Eighly-nlnth  Congress  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $75,000.  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  experts,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistance, 
shall  be  paid  out  nf  the  contiugent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  thereof 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  ofGclai  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  meetings  held 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

Sec  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds 

With  the  following  commitlee  amend- 
ment: 

Line  5.  strike  out  "375,000"  and  insert 
■■823.000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937  AND 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TAX 
ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  10874,  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which 
reduce  spouses'  annuities  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  benefus.  to  increase 
the  base  on  which  railroad  retirement 
benefits  and  taxes  are  computed,  and  to 
change  the  rates  of  ta.x  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  .Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reseiv- 
ing  the  right  to  ob.iect,  will  the  chairman 
please  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Ver>-  briefly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  an  emergency. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  some  time  ago 
the  committee  reported  and  the  House 
approved  a  bill  to  do  away  with  the  so- 
called  dual  provisions  applicable  to  a 
spouse  of  a  railroad  employee. 

The  bill  went  to  the  other  body.  The 
social  security  and  medicare  bill  came 
along,  and  made  modifications  which 
drastically  changed  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
As  a  result  thereof,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee conducted  hearings  and  reported 
what  has  been  commonly  referred  to  as 


the  Pell  amendment.  That  amendment 
provided  an  additional  tax,  wlrich  orig- 
inated in  tlie  other  body. 

It  is  well  known  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  any  provision  for  a  tax 
should  Initiate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

That  created  somewhat  of  a  contro- 
versy. In  addition,  the  provision  in  the 
Pell  amendment  seemed  to  be  displeas- 
ing to  a  great  many  people. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  because 
October  1  is  the  deadline  for  action  to 
be  taken,  or  the  administration  of  this 
phase  of  the  medicare  program  affecting 
railroad  retirees  will  go  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  our  committee 
conducted  hearings  on  this  bill  and  has 
reported  a  bill  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose a  reduction  of  taxes  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1  for  a  period  of  3  months,  of  1 
percent  on  each  side,  and  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  for  each  year  for  the  following 
4  years,  to  get  back  to  what  would  be 
the  case  imder  the  Pell  amendment. 

At  the  same  time,  this  would  increase 
the  requirement  under  the  .social  securi- 
ty medicare  program  on  the  taxable  base 
from  the  present  S5.400  to  S6,600. 

This  «iU  equalize  the  tax  impact  on 
both  the  employees  and  the  emplcvers, 
and  ultimately,  over  a  period  of  4  years, 
will  graduate  it  to  the  point  that  the 
licnefits  will  remain  the  same  and  there- 
by meet  the  requirements  of  the  social 
.security  medicare  program.  It  will  give 
us  a  program  which  will  be  sittisfactory 
both  to  railroad  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Because  of  the  emergency  phase  we 
have  asked  that  it  be  considered  imder 
this  procedure. 

CE:MER^L    LEAVE 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  that  all  Members 
may  ha''P  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rf.cord  with 
reference  to  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ohjcction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.   10874 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congresd  assembled. 

SPOPSES'    ANNVrriES 

Section  I,  Sub.'section  le)  of  section  2  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  I45 
U.S.C.  22Bbiet )  is  amended  by  changing  the 
colon  before  the  last  proviso  to  a  pTiod 
and  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  period  jit  the  end  of  such 
subsection 

INCREASE    IN    BAjE    FOR    BENEFTr    COMPUTATION 
PURPOSES 

Sec-  2,  lai  Subsection  lai  of  section  3  of 
the  Railroad  Rrfircment  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  st-iking  out  "the  next  S300"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
remainder  up  to  a  tctal  of  (ii  8450,  or  (ill 
an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  cur- 
rent maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  de- 
fined in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  whichever  is  greater". 

(bl  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  3  is  amended  by  Inserting 


before  ",  shall  be  recognized^'  the  following; 
"and  before  the  calendar  month  next  follow- 
ing the  calendar  month  in  which  this  Act 
was  amended  in  1965.  or  in  excess  of  ui 
8450.  or  ill)  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  current  maximum  annual  taxable 
'wages'  as  denned  In  section  3121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  whichever 
is  greater,  for  any  calendar  month  after  the 
month  in  which  this  .\cl  was  so  amended". 

(c)  Subsection  (f )  (21  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "so  amend- 
ed" where  It.  appears  the  second  time  in  the 
first  parenthetical  phra.se  after  clause  ivi) 
the  following:  "and  before  the  calendar 
month  next  following  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  was  amended  In  1965.  and  in  excess 
of  U)  S450.  or  (11)  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  current  maximum  annual  tax- 
able 'wages'  as  defined  in  section  3121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  whichever 
IS  greater,  for  any  month  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  was  so  amended". 

(di  Subsection  (1)  (9)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  is  amended — 

(li  by  striking  out  "and"  where  It  ap- 
pears the  fourth  time  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma: 

(21  by  inserting  after  "so  amended"  where 
It  appears  the  second  time  the  following: 
"and  before  the  calendar  month  next  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  month  In  which  this 
Act  was  amended  in  1965.  and  any  excess  over 
(1)  $450.  or  (ii)  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  current  maximum  annual 
taxable  'wages'  as  defined  In  section  3121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  which- 
ever is  greater,  for  any  calendar  month  after 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  was  so 
amended"; 

(31  by  striking  out  "S8.600"  both  times 
It  appears  in  such  subsection  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  amount  equal  to  the 
current  maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as 
defined  In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954";  and 

(41  by  striking  out  •'8450"  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(U  4450.  or  (II)  an  amount  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maximiun 
annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined  in  section 
3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
whichever  is  greater,". 

le)  Subsection  (1)(10)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "-5450"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(l)  $450.  or  (ii)  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  de» 
fined  in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  whichever  Is  greater". 

INCREASE  TN  BASE  FOR  TAX  PrRPOSFS 

Sec,  3-  Sections  S201.  3202.  3211.  and  3221 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  taxes  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
T.ix  Act)  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  phr.ise  "or  S450  for  any  calendar  month 
after  the  month  in  which  this  provision  was 
so  amended",  wherever  such  phrase  appears 
in  such  sections,  the  following:  "and  before 
the  calerdar  month  next  following  the  cal- 
endar month  in  which  this  provision  was 
amended  in  1965.  or  (1)  $450,  or  ill)  an 
amou  it  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
m^.xlmum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  whichever  is  greater,  for  any  month 
after  the  month  in  which  this  provision  was 
so  amended" 

CMANCES    IN    T.Ot    RATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Reveiue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  employees  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
me-it  Tax  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (11  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  6'i  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  by  him  after  September  30.   1965. 

"(2)  e'j  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered   by   him   after   December  31.   1965. 
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"(3)  6%  percent  of'.^o  much  of  the  com- 
l>onsatton  paid  to  sucn  "employee  for  services 
rendered   by   him  after  December  31.    1965. 

"(4i  7  percent  of  so  much  of  the  compen- 
sation paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  by  him  after  December  31,  1987. 
and 

"(5)  7'4  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pen.sation  paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  by  him  after  December  31,  1968.", 

(b)  Section  32U  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  t,ax  on  employee  representatives 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  ActI  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
i2i  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  12 1 J  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation [Xild  to  such  employee  representa- 
tive for  services  rendered  by  him  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1965, 

"(2)  13  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
fwnsation  paid  to  such  employee  representa- 
tive for  services  rendered  by  him  after  De- 
cember 31,  1965. 

'■(3)  13',2  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
iwnsatlon  paid  to  such  employee  representa- 
tive for  services  rendered  by  him  after  De- 
cember 31.  1966. 

"'(4)  14  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  representa- 
tive tor  services  rendered  by  lilm  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  and 

"(5)  14'..  percent  cf  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  representa- 
tive for  services  rendered  by  him  after  De- 
cember 31  1968.". 

ic)  Section  3221  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  6'.,  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  him  after  September  30, 
1965, 

"(21  61 J  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  him  after  December  31. 
1965. 

■  (3)  6^4  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  liim  after  December  31. 
1966, 

"(4)  7  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  him  after  December  31. 
1967,  and 

"(5)  7'4  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  him  after  December  31, 
1968. ". 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec  5.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  and  deaths 
occurring  in  months  after  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  and  shall  apply 
also  to  annuities  paid  In  lump  sums  equal 
to  their  commuted  value  because  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  such  annuities  under  section  2(el  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  as  in 
effect  before  the  amendments  made  by  ttiis 
Act.  as  If  such  annuities  had  not  been  paid 
in  such  lump  sums;  Provided,  however,  That 
the  amounts  of  such  annuities  which  were 
paid  in  lump  sums  equal  to  their  commuted 
value  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  amount  of 
annuities  which  become  payable  by  reason 
of  section  1  of  this  Act.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  take  ef- 
fect with  respect  to  calendar  months  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted.  The 
amendments  made  by  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  for  services  rendered  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1965. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  elim- 
inate certain  provisions  which  reduce 
spouses'  annuities,  to  provide  coverage  for 
Ups.  to  Increase  the  base  on  which  railroad 


retirement  benefits  and  taxes  are  computed, 
and  to  change  the  railroad  retirement  tax 
rates." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  after  line  2.  Insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"COVXRACE    OF   TU>S 

"Sec.  2.  (ai(l)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
3202  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deduction  of  tax  from  compen- 
sation) 15  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'An  em- 
ployer who  Is  furnished  by  an  employee  a 
written  statement  of  tips  (received  In  a 
calendar  month)  pursuant  to  section  6053(a) 
to  which  paragraph  (3)  of  section  3231(e)  is 
applicable  may  deduct  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  such  tax  with  respect  to  such  tips 
from  any  compensation  of  the  employee  (ex- 
clusive of  tips)  under  his  control,  even 
though  at  the  time  such  statement  is  fur- 
nished the  total  amount  of  the  tips  Included 
In  statements  furnished  to  the  employer  as 
having  been  received  by  the  employee  In  such 
calendar  month  In  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment by  such  employer  is  less  than  S20.' 

"(2)  Such  section  3202  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"'(C)   Special  Rule  for  Tips. — 

"  '( 1 )  In  the  case  of  tips  which  constitute 
compensation,  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  such  tips  as  are  Included  in 
a  written  statement  furnished  to  the  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  section  6053(a).  and  only 
to  the  extent  that  collection  can  be  made 
by  the  employer,  at  or  after  the  time  such 
statement  Is  so  furnished  and  before  the 
close  of  the  10th  day  following  the  calendar 
month  lor.  if  paragraph  (3)  applies,  the  30th 
day  following  the  quarter)  In  which  the  tips 
were  deemed  paid,  by  deducting  the  amount 
of  the  tax  from  such  compensation  of  the 
employee  (excluding  tips,  but  Including 
funds  turned  over  by  the  employee  to  the 
employer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  )  as  are 
under  control  of  the  employer. 

"■(2)  If  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3201. 
with  respect  to  tips  which  are  Included  In 
written  statements  furnished  in  any  month 
to  the  employer  pursuant  to  section  6053(a). 
exceeds  the  compensation  of  the  employee 
(excluding  tips)  from  which  the  employer  is 
required  to  collect  the  tax  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  the  employee  may  furnish  to  the  em- 
ployer on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  (or.  If  paragraph  (3)  applies, 
on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  the  following 
quarter)  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  excess. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may. 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  au- 
thorize employers — 

"  '(.4)  to  estimate  the  amount  of  tips  that 
will  be  reported  by  the  employee  pursuant 
to  section  6053(a)  in  any  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year. 

■'  (Bl  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted upon  each  payment  of  compensation 
(exclusive  of  tips)  during  such  quarter  as  If 
the  tips  so  estimated  constituted  actual  tips 
so  reported,   and 

"  '(C)  to  deduct  upon  any  payment  of 
compensation  (other  than  tips,  but  Includ- 
ing funds  turned  over  by  the  employee  to 
the  employer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) )  to 
such  employee  during  such  quarter  (and 
Within  30  days  thereafter)  such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  amount 
actually  deducted  upon  such  compensation 
of  the  employee  during  the  quarter  to  the 
amount  required  to  be  deducted  In  respect 
of  tips  Included  In  written  statements  fur- 
nished to  the  employer  during  the  quarter. 

"■(4)  If  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3201 
with  respect  to  tips  which  conatltute  com- 
pensation exceeds  the  portion  of  such  tax 
which  can  be  collected  by  the  employer  from 
the  compensation  of  the  employee  pursuant 


to  paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (3).  such  ex- 
cess shall  be  paid  by  the  employee.' 

"(bid)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(e)  ( 1)  of  section  3231  of  such  Cisde  (relating 
to  definition  of  compensation  for  purposes  of 
the  Railroad  RetU-ement  Tex  Act)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(except  as  is  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  )•  after  'tips'. 

"(2)  Subsection  le)  of  such  section  3231  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph; 

"'(3)  Solely  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Un- 
posed  by  section  3201  and  other  provisions  of 
this  chapter  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  such 
tax.  the  term  "compensation"  also  Includes 
cash  tips  receivec'  by  an  employee  In  any 
calendar  month  In  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment by  an  employer  unless  the  amount  of 
such  cash  tips  Is  less  than  »20.' 

"(3)  Such  section  3231  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(h)  Tips  CoNSTiruTiNc  Compensation. 
Time  Deemed  Paid. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  tips  which  constitute  compensation 
for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  under  section 
3201  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
a  written  statement  Including  such  tips  is 
furnished  to  the  employer  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion e053(a)  or  (If  no  statement  Including 
such  tips  Is  so  furnished)  at  the  time  re- 
ceived; and  lips  so  deemed  to  be  paid  in  any 
month  shall  be  deemed  paid  for  services  ren- 
dered In  such  month.' 

"(c)  Section  3402(k)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  Income  tax  collected  at  source  on  tips) 
Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  'for  section 
3202(c)(2)'  after  section  3102(c)(2)'  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  or  section  3202(a)'  after 
'section  3102(a)'. 

"(did)  Section  60S3(a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  reports  of  tips  by  employees)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  'or  which  are  compen- 
sation (as  defined  in  section  3231(e))'  after 
'or  section  3401(a)'. 

"(2)  Section  6053(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  statements  furnished  by  employers)  is 
amended  (A)  by  inserting  'or  section  3201 
(as  the  case  may  t>e)'  after  'section  3101'.  and 
(B)  by  inserting  'or  section  3202  (as  the  case 
may  be)'  after  'section  3102'. 

"(e)  Section  6652(c)  of  such  C<xie  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  report  tips)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  or  which  are  compensation  (as 
defined  In  section  3231(e) )'  after  "which  are 
wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121(a))'.  and 
12)  by  inserting  'or  section  3201  (as  the 
case  may  Ije)'  after  'section  3101". 

"(f)  (1)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  1  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended 
(A)  by  Inserting  '(1)'  after  '(h)',  (B)  by 
Inserting  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  '(ex- 
cept  as  Is  provided  under  paragraph  (2))' 
after  tips',  and  (C)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"'(2)  Solely  for  purposes  of  determining 
amounts  to  be  included  in  the  compensation 
of  an  Individual  who  Is  an  employee  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (bl  )  the  term  "compen- 
sation" shall  (subject  to  section  3(c))  also 
Include  cash  tips  received  by  an  employee  In 
any  calendar  month  In  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment by  an  employer  unless  the  amount 
of  such  cash  tips  Is  less  than  820. 

'"(3)  Tips  Included  as  compensation  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  at  the  time  a  writ- 
ten statement  Including  such  tips  Is  fur- 
nished to  the  employer  pursuant  to  section 
6053  ( a )  of  t'ne  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4 
or  (If  no  statement  Including  such  tips  Is  so 
furnished)  at  the  time  received;  and  tips  so 
deemed  to  be  paid  In  any  month  shaU  be 
deemed  paid  for  services  rendered  In  such 
month.' 

"Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  'Ssc.  3.'  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  'Sec.  3.' 

"Page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  'Sic  3.'  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  4.' 

"Page  5,  line  2,  strike  out  'Sbc.  4.'  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  'Sec.  S.' 
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■Page  6,  line  18.  strike  out  ■3221'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •3221(a) '. 

■Page  7.  line  13.  strike  out  Sec.  5.'  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  6/ 

•Page  7.  line  13.  strike  out  'the  first  two 
sections'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  sections 
1  and  3'. 

"Page  7,  strike  out  "The  amendments'  In 
line  2a  and  all  that  follows  through  page  8. 
line  5.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing t 

•The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of 
this  act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tips 
received  after  1965.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  4  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  calendar  months  after  the  month 
m  which  this  act  Is  enacted.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  5  of  this  act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  compensation  paid 
for  services  rendered  after  September  30, 
1965." 

Mr.  HARRIS  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing >.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tWs 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
which  reduce  spouses'  annuities,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  tips,  to  Increase  the 
base  on  which  railroad  retirement  bene, 
fits  and  taxes  are  computed,  and  to 
change  the  railroad  retirement  tax  rates." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


W'hich  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  579 
Resolution.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2042)  to 
amend  section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  bW  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bin  and  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-c-.lnute  rule  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  HM.  3157, 
TO    AMEND    THE    RAILROAD    RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OP  1937 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  X  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  tlie  House 
and  offer  a  resolution.- 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  578 
Resolved.  That  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  added  by  the  Senate  to 
the  House  bill  iHM.  3157 »  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  In  the  opin- 
ion of  this  House  contravenes  the  first  clause 
of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  is 
an  Infringement  of  the  privileges  of  this 
Hous?.and  thjt  thesciid  bill,  with  tlie  amend- 
ments, be  respectfully  returned  to  the  Senate 
with  a  message  conununicating  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  a^eed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMEND  SECTION   170  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACT 

Mr  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  'H.  Res.  579,  Report  No.  990  > 


992 1  which  was  refeiTed  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  581 
Resotved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit.  6519) 
to  amend  the  Act  of  May  17.  1954  (68  Stat. 
98),  as  amended,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  JelTerson  National  Expansion  Me- 
morial at  the  site  o/  old  Saint  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  consiidered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


AMEND    CONSOLIDATED    FARMERS 
HOME  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sisk  i  , 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported 
the  following  privileged  resolution  iH. 
Res.  580,  Rept.  No.  991  >  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

H.  Res.  580 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotlse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
102321  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies  and  corporations  not  operated  for 
profit  with  respect  to  water  supply,  water 
systems,  and  waste  disposal  sj'stems  serving 
rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  In 
rural  community  development  planning  and 
m  connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  annu.il 
aggregate  of  Insured  loans  thereunder,  and 
(or  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  Alter 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  I  wo 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  .^t  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit.  After  pas!;age  of  H.R.  10232.  the 
Committee  on  .Agriculture  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  1766.  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  cl:iuse  of  said  Senate  bUl  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R.  10232  as  passed. 


JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  iH.  Res.  581,  Rept.  No. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
calloftheHou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


Adair 
Andrews. 

George  W 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Casey 
Celler 
Conycrs 
Cunnini:hQm 
I>addarlo 
Derwinskl 
Fornsley 
Fogarty 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Gallagher 
Grlfflths 


[Roll  No  294 1 

Harvey.  Ind 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hebert 

Hunyute 

Ichord 

Johnson.  OklR. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Lindsay 

Lont^,  Md. 

McClory 

McDowell 

Martin,  Ala. 

May 

Morton,  Md. 

Moss 

Multer 

Pirnle 


PoB^e 

Pool 

Powell 

Resnick 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Stalbaum 

Tliomas 

•fhompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Weltner 

Willis 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RELATING  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  CONCESSION  POLICIES 
IN  THE  AREAS  ADMINISTERED 
BY  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  520  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  520 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  m  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union    for    the    consideration    of    the    bill 
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(H.R.  20911  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
concession  policies  in  the  areas  administered 
by  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate.  W'hich  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Afiairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
mmutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QuiLLENi  and  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  520 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2091.  a  bill  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  ad- 
ministered by  National  Park  Sei-vlce  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R  2091 
Is  to  put  Into  statutory  form  policies 
wiiich,  with  certain  exceptions,  have 
heretofore  been  followed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  administering  conces- 
sions within  units  of  the  national  park 
system  and  In  writing  contracts  for  con- 
cessionaire services  there.  These  poli- 
cies have  been  in  force  since  1950  by  vir- 
tue of  an  understanding  between  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  Af- 
fairs and  the  then  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Among  other  things,  they  deal 
with  the  subjects  of  a  concessionaire's 
possessory  interest  in  improvements 
constructed  or  acquired  by  him  on  na- 
tional park  land,  the  compensation  to 
which  he  is  entitled  if  in  vaiious  cir- 
cumstances, he  wishes  or  is  obliged  to 
give  up  this  possessory  interest,  and  the 
granting  of  preferential  riglits  to  estab- 
lished concessionaires  to  furnish  addi- 
tional facilit'.es  and  services  when  needed 
and  in  the  renewal  and  extension  of  con- 
tracts. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  other  matters 
related  to  concessions. 

Visitation  to  the  various  units  of  the 
national  park  system  has  expanded 
steadily  since  World  War  II  and  the 
need  for  this  legislation  has  been  grow- 
ing year  by  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  go  further  into 
the  details  or  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion, because  it  will  be  ably  presented  a 
little  later  by  those  who  favor  and  oppose 
the  legislation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  my  learned  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  House  back  today 
to  normal  procedure.  Not  only  that,  but 
I  note  this  bill  has  been  around  for  quite 
some  time,  apparently  about  4  weeks. 

CXI 1491 
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That  is  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  28  days,  not  21  days.  If  I  am  in- 
formed correctly,  the  rule  was  granted 
on  this  about  4  weeks  ago. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am  pleased 
to  see  we  are  back  to  normal  procedure, 
that  the  21-day  rule  has  been  more  cov- 
ered, without  resort  to  it  and  everything 
appears  to  be  lovely  and  the  goose  hangs 
high. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf 
of  our  able  chairman  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  I  thank  the  able  gen- 
tleman. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  this  com- 
mittee to  serve  this  great  House 

Mr.  <3UILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QDILLEN.  Mr.  Stieaker.  we  are 
considering  House  Resolution  520.  which 
would  grant  a  2-hour  open  rule  for  H.R. 
2091 — a  bill  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  concession  policies  in  the  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Sertice. 
The  committee  report  states : 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  2091  is  to 
put  into  statutory  form  policies  which,  with 
certain  exceptions,  have  heretofore  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  National  Park  Service  In  ad- 
ministering concessions  within  units  of  the 
national  park  system  and  In  writing  con- 
tracts for  concessionaire  services  there. 
These  policies  have  been  in  force  since  1950 
by  virtue  of  an  understanding  between  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Among  other  things,  they  deal  with  the  sub- 
jects of  a  concessioner's  possessory  Interest 
in  improvements  constructed  or  acquired  by 
him  on  national  park  land,  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  he  Is  entitled  if.  in  various 
circumstances,  he  wishes  or  is  obliged  to  give 
up  this  possessor)'  Interest,  and  the  granting 
of  preferential  rights  to  established  conces- 
sioners to  furnish  additional  facilities  and 
services  when  needed  and  In  the  renewal  and 
extension  of  contracts.  H.R.  2091  also  deals 
with  many  other  matters  related  to  con- 
cessions 

There  is  a  controversy  on  the  purposes 
of  this  bill  between  two  of  the  most  out- 
standing committees  of  the  House — the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  Rules  Committee  first  took  up 
H.R.  2091  with  the  very  able  chairman 
of  each  of  the  committees  appearing  and 
presenting  their  testimony. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  membership  of 
the  two  committees  could  get  together 
and  agree  on  a  bill.  The  chairman  of 
each  committee  reported  that  they  were 
hopelessly  deadlocked. 

Under  date  of  July  29.  1965.  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Hon.  W.^YNE  N.  AspiN/VLL.  wrote 
to  the  chaiiTnan  and  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  gentleman  will 
explain  this  during  the  general  debate. 
I  am.  however,  including  his  letter  for 
Record  purposes: 

I  ask  your  support  of  the  request  for  a 
rule  on   H.R.  2091    (to  establish  concession 


policies  m  the  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Sen'lce).  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  your  Committee  In  the  near  future. 

This  urgently  needed  legislation  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Park  Service,  by 
Interior  Secrc',.ary  Udall.  and  by  many  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  familiar  with  the 
problems  in  the  National  Park  Service.  It 
was  reported  from  our  committee  by  a 
unanimous  vole. 

We  recognize  that  there  Is  opposition  out- 
side the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  this  legislation  and  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations wrote  to  all  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  July  19  and  July  26  express- 
ing his  reasons  for  thinking  that  H  R.  2091 
should  not  be  enacted.  We  are  also  glad 
to  note,  however,  that  Chairman  Dawson's 
letters  do  not  oppose  the  granting  of  a  rule 
on  this  bill. 

Some  background  on  the  bill  and  our  com- 
mittccs  reasons  for  thinking  it  Important 
that  It  be  acted  on  at  this  time  follow: 

During  recent  years,  visits  to  National 
Park  Service  areas  have  Increased  at  a  fan- 
tastic pace  and  last  year  reached  more  than 
110  million.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  all 
kinds  of  additional  visitor  facilities,  includ- 
ing hotels,  restaurants,  etc.  Most  of  the  new 
facilities  must  be  provided  by  private  capital 
obtained  by  companies  and  individuals  hold- 
ing concession  contracts  with  the  National 
Park  Service.  For  the  last  several  years  the 
National  Park  Service  has  been  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Hill  not  to  enter  into  the  new 
or  renewed  long-term  contracts  which  are 
necessary  to  cope  with  this  situation.  Nearly 
all  the  contracu  It  has  negotiated  and  en- 
tered Into  have  been  l-yeur  renewals  of  ex- 
isting contracts  as  they  expire.  Tliif  Is  thor- 
oughly uns.ntistactory  and  only  enactment 
of  H.R.  2091  or  something  like  It  can  cure 
the  problems  at  hand. 

I  mention  this  firfi  because  of  the  empha- 
sis Congressman  Dawson's  letters  put  on  the 
desirability  of  a  Government-wide  review  of 
concession  policies.  I  agree  that  such  a  re- 
view Is  desirable:  I  hope  that  it  will  be  under- 
taken, and  I  will  be  glad  to  help  in  it.  But 
we  cannot  let  the  shadowy  prospect  of  (to 
quote  the  Bureau  of  Budget  i  "a  special  study 
of  this  matter"  which  may  or  may  not  be 
"undertaken  under  its  leadership  within  the 
next  year"  and  which  "might  (or  might  noti 
lead  to  the  submi  =  sion  of  recommendations 
for  appropriate  legislation,  either  in  an  om- 
nibus bill  on  a  Government-wide  basis,  or  In 
a  series  of  bill.';  for  the  agencies  concerned 
(which  might  or  might  not  be  enacted  i" 
stand  in  the  way  of  consideration  by  the 
House  at  this  lime  of  a  hill  that  Is  long 
overdue  and  that  has  been  thoroughly  cfin- 
sldered  by  our  committee  two  Congresses  In 
a  row 

H  R.  2091  would  simply  en,ict  Into  law  the 
policies  which  now  and  for  many  years  have 
been  used  by  the  National  Park  Service  with 
the  approval  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  time  that  these  policies  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  statutes,  for  It  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  national  park  con- 
cessioners to  obtain  equity  or  loan  capital 
where  there  is  no  statutory  statement  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  applicable  to  these  business 
operatiolts. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  comes  from  people 
who  we  believe  fall  to  appreciate  the  special 
problems  and  difficulties  of  park  conces- 
sioners. While  the  concessioners  In  many  In- 
stances have  an  exclusive  franchise,  they  op- 
erate under  great  restraints  not  imposed  on 
the  rest  of  the  tourist  services  industry.  For 
example: 

1.  The  concessioners  do  not  own  the  lands 
on  which  they  erect  expensive  buildings  and 
improvements;  they  are  thus  prevented  from 
borrowing  money  on  ordinary  mortgage 
arrangements. 

2.  Most  of  the  concessioners  operate  highly 
seasonal   businesses   with   their   assets   Idle 
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the  rest  of  the  year.  They  are  often  located 
liir  from  established  conunumtles  and 
suppliers. 

3.  They  operate  under  rigorous,  detailed 
Government  contracts  which  frequently  re- 
quire nonprofltflble  services  and  under 
which  their  rates  and  prices  are  subject  to 
control  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

4.  The  concessioners  must  pay.  in  addition 
to  all  regular  taxes  and  business  expenses, 
a  Park  Service  franchise  fee 

The  assumptions  of  the  opponents  of  H.R. 
2091  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  reality 
They  assume  that  National  Parlt  Service 
concessioner  enterprises  are  businesses  which 
can  be  cnnuucted  luider  the  normal  rules  of 
free  competition  and  that  in  granting  con- 
cessions the  end  in  view  should  be  that  of 
procuring  as  much  income  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  possible.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  convinced  that  the  results  of  applying 
the  usual  competitive  bidding  rules  would 
be  as  un3Pttsfactor>'  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  that  the  object  of 
having  concessioners  must  be  more  to  satisfy 
the  public's  needs  tor  good  services  In  our 
parks  than  to  get  money  into  the  Federal 
till,  that  satisfactory  conces.sloner  services 
cannot  be  procured  by  seeing  who  bids  high- 
est for  the  privileges  involved,  nnd  that  fairly 
long-term  contracts  with  a  preferential  right 
of  renewal  are  necessary  not  only  to  induce 
the  necessary  capital  to  come  into  the  mar- 
ket but  to  assure  that  continuity  of  experi- 
ence which  is  importiint  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  Government  and  to  the  con- 
cessioner himself  These  are  the  premises 
on  which  H.R.  2091  Is  built  and  which  fur- 
nish answers  to  most  of  the  detailed  criti- 
cisms of  Its  opponent,"!.  We  believe  we  are 
correct  in  the  premises  and  that  our  oppo- 
nents are  mistaken  and  that,  right  or  wrong, 
they  are  matters  which  can  and  ought  to  be 
argued  out  and  decided  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  as  I  began— HJl 
2091  deserves  consideration  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  as  a  whole  and  not  only 
by  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  To  this  end,  I  ask 
vour  support  for  the  necessary  rule 
Sincerely  yours, 

WaTNE   N     A3PINALL, 

Chairman. 

Under  date  of  Aupiist  11.  1965,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Hon.  Wrliam  L  Dawson,  wrote  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

The  sentleman  will  explain  this  during 
general  debate.  I  am.  however,  includ- 
ing his  letter  at  this  point : 

HorSF  OF  REPRESENTATtVES,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVEBNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS. 

Wan)linpton,  DC     August  tl.  1965 
Hon.  James  H,  Qini  i,en. 
131S  LongieOTtli  Office  Building. 
Waihington.  D.C. 

Dear  CoLuiAct'E:  We  appreciate  your  giv- 
ing us  this  further  opportunity  to  place  be- 
fore your  committee  the  chief  arguments  on 
which  we  base  otu-  opposition  to  H.R.  2091, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  concession 
policies  m  the  areas  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional   Park  Service. 

H  R.  2091  would  prepetuate.  In  statutory 
form,  many  practices  and  policies  relating  to 
Park  Service  concession  contracts  which  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  tlie  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  have  long  branded  as  deficient  and 
detrimental  to  the  public.  Let  me  be  brief 
but  specific; 

1  The  bin  almost  entirely  disregards  the 
potential  benefits  of  promoting  even  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  competition  among  existing 
:»nd  prospective  concessioners. 


2-  The  bill  virtually  euarantecs  to  an  es- 
tablished concessioner  that  he  will  always  be 
able  to  get  reconstruction-cost  value  for  his 
conces.slon  Improvements  whenever  his  con- 
tract Is  terminated — regardless  of  how  much 
he  may  already  have  amortized  it. 

3.  The  bill  in  effect  tells  the  Secretary  to 
set  franchise  fees  by  giving  first  consideration 
to  the  concessioner's  interest.  It  shows  in- 
sutncient  regard  to  appropriate  and  reason- 
able returns  to  the  Government  and  to  pro- 
tecting the  public. 

4  The  bill  would  legalize  a  practice  now 
used  to  permit  conces-^ioners  to  obtain  a 
reduction  in  franchise  fees  on  condition  they 
build  new  filcliitles.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  held  this  violates  section  321  of  the 
Economy  Act  Yet,  the  Park  Service  per- 
sists in  the  practice.  When  this  subsidiz- 
ing through  reduction  of  franchise  fees  is 
combined  with  the  right  of  the  concessioner 
to  receive  almost  full  reconstnictlon  cost  of 
his  improvements  on  termination  of  a  con- 
tract, one  can  see  that  the  Government 
would  be  not  only  giving  away  the  improve- 
ments trut  later  buying  them  back  all  over 
again 

3.  The  bill  grautf  special  contract  renewal 
and  extension  privileges  to  established  con- 
cessioners. Thus,  they  can  easily  become 
permanently  entrenched.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  competition  for  concession  con- 
tracts would  be  eliminated  forever. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  the  Executive  OIBce  of  the 
President  Is  undertaking  a  complete  study 
of  the  concession  policies  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  These 
agencies  include  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  many  other  agencies 
In  similar  circumstances.  Sucli  a  study  will 
consider  carefully  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  Interest  the  types  of  contracts 
that  should  be  entered  Into,  the  types  of 
compensation  that  should  be  provided  when 
they  are  terminated,  the  types  of  franchise 
fees,  and  all  other  relat.ed  matters.  This  is 
well  known  to  the  proponents  of  H.R.  2091, 
and.  in  fact,  may  be  a  factor  in  their  efforts 
to  rush  through  a  bill  unconscionably  favor- 
able to  tile  concessioners  before  the  sui>Ject 
matter  is  considered  on  a  Government-wide 
basis.  If  HR.  2091  does  pass,  property  rights 
will  be  created  and  given  to  the  concession- 
ers which  subsequent  legislation  can  never 
alter 

We  understand  that  the  Coirunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  finally  and 
reluctantly,  after  2  years  of  Insistence  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  and  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  agreed  that  the 
Comptroller  General  should  have  the  same 
rights  with  respect  to  inspecting  books  of 
concessioners  that  he  has  with  respect  to 
nearly  al!  other  holders  of  negotiated  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  Unfortu- 
nately, as  we  have  shown  above,  this  does 
not  even  touch  the  basic  evils  of  the  bill. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  no  action  be  taken 
on  H.R.  2091  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  L,  Dawson. 

Chairman. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  was 
an  agreement  made  between  the  two 
committees  that  the  Comptroller  General 
sliould  have  the  same  rights  with  respect 
to  inspecting  books  of  concessionaires 
that  he  has  had  with  respect  to  nearly  all 
other  holders  of  negotiated  contracts 
with  the  Government. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  measure 
tends  to  eliminate  free  enterprise  and 
competition. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  and 
I  recommend  the  adoption  of  House  Res- 
olution 520. 
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Reserving  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BbooksI. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker  reluc- 
tantly I  oppose  H.R.  2091.  This  bill  In- 
fringes on  the  en.joyment  of  our  national 
parks  by  the  public  for  whom  the  parks 
exist.  The  Congress  set  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  our  national  park  system  al- 
most 50  years  ago  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Park  Service  in 
1916.  Those  purposes  have  not  changed 
and  must  continue  to  be  uppermost  in 
our  minds  when  legislation  on  the  na- 
tional parks  is  being  considered. 

The  purposes  of  the  national  parks  are 
restated  In  this  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  However,  immediately 
after  the  restatement  of  those  purposes 
is  the  phrase,  "without  limitation  of  the 
foresoine."  That  phra.se  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  making  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  preceding  sections  or 
the  following  sections  are  to  be  unlim- 
ited. The  discussion  in  the  report  on 
this  bill,  which  incidentally  is  shorter 
than  the  biU  itself,  does  nothing  to  clari- 
fy the  meaning  of  that  phrase.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  phrase,  which  can  be  in- 
terpreted to  exempt  concessionaire  prac- 
tices from  the  longstanding  policy  of 
Congress,  sets  the  general  tone  which  is 
maintained  throughout  the  bill. 

Practically  every  sentence  of  this  leg- 
islation is  objectionable.  This  bill  would 
enact  into  law  the  vei-y  policies  of  the 
National  Park  Service  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  have  criticized  for 
years.  Three  years  ago  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  held 
hearings  involving  park  concessionaire 
policies  of  the  Interior  Department  in 
which  some  glaring  deficiencies  were  un- 
covered. Now,  instead  of  resolving  those 
problems,  we  are  being  asked  to  enact 
the  very  causes  of  the  problems  Into  law. 

The  most  objectionable  feature  of  the 
legislation  Is  the  provision  that  the  park 
concessioners  will  be  given  a  possessor' 
interest  in  the  national  parks.  These 
parks  are  set  aside  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  entire  public  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  not  be  given 
the  power  to  grant  possessory  interests 
to  individuals,  groups,  or  corporations. 
Under  this  bill  the  concessioner's  pos- 
sessory interest  would  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  his  contract  and,  indeed,  in 
perpetuity  unless  it  is  bought  back  by 
the  U.S.  Government  at  reconstruction 
cost  less  physical  depreciation,  but  not 
to  exceed  fair  market  value.  In  effect, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
empowered  under  this  legislation  to  per- 
manently give  away  posse.ssory  rights  In 
national  parks. 

Certainly  the  concessioner's  Interest 
should  be  protected.  But.  this  does  not 
demand  giving  him  a  permanent  posses- 
sory right.  The  conce.ssioner  is  granted 
a  monopoly  franchise  to  provide  a  serv- 
ice needed  in  a  national  park  area.  His 
rates  and  his  franchise  fees  are  set  so 
that  he  can  provide  the  service  at  a  rea- 
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sonable  rate  to  the  public  and  at  the 
same  time  realize  an  adequate  profit  on 
his  investment. 

Under  this  bill,  the  concessioner  can 
pass  his  possessory  right  on  to  the 
highest  bidder,  thus  receiving  a  windfall 
profit  in  addition  to  the  profits  on  his 
sei-vices.  Or,  if  the  United  States  rebuys 
the  posse.ssorj'  right,  it  must  pay  the  con- 
cessioner reconstruction  cost  at  the  time 
of  taking  less  physical  depreciation  even 
though  the  concessioner  has  fully  amor- 
tized his  costs  and  the  rates  charged  the 
public  have  included  the  full  return  of 
his  investment. 

For  example,  a  concessioner  may  have 
invested  SIOO.OOO  in  a  facility  in  1920 
which  would  cost  $500,000  to  build  today. 
He  may  have  fully  recovered  his  $100,000 
years  ago.  but,  if  the  United  States  does 
not  renew  his  contract,  it  could  divest 
the  concessioner  of  his  possessory  right 
only  by  paying  him  the  S500.000  less 
some  physical  depreciation. 

A  more  reasonable  protection  would  be 
to  provide  for  payment  to  the  conces- 
sioner of  the  unamortized  book  value  of 
the  facilities.  In  that  way  he  is  assured 
of  recovering  his  investment  but  his 
profit  Is  made  on  the  services  provided. 
He  can  no  longer  gamble  on  windfall 
profits  from  appreciated  park  property 
values  to  be  reflected  In  higher  charges 
by  subsequent  concessioners  to  the  trav- 
eling public 

The  park  concessioners  contend  they 
need  a  possessoiy  interest  in  order  to  ob- 
tain adequate  financing  for  constructing 
facilities.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  these 
contracts  are  generally  for  long  periods 
of  time — authorized  up  to  30  years — the 
entire  cost  of  construction  can  usually  be 
mnortized  during  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract. Any  bank  .should  be  willing  to  fi- 
nance facilities  that  will  be  completely 
paid  for  before  the  contract  expires.  For 
those  facilities  on  which  the  useful  life 
extends  beyond  the  contract  period,  a 
guarantee  of  payment  of  the  unamor- 
tized portion  of  the  cost  would  guarantee 
full  return  of  the  investment  in  the  event 
the  contract  is  terminated  or  is  not  re- 
newed. The  granting  of  a  possessory 
interest  in  park  facilities  Is  not  necessary 
to  provide  the  concessioners  with  the  se- 
curity they  need  to  obtain  financing. 

This  bill  is  totally  destructive  of  any 
competition  in  the  awarding  of  conces- 
sionaire contracts  The  holding  of  a 
possessory  interest  by  o.ie  of  the  bid- 
ders so  prejudices  Ills  offer  over  that  of 
his  competitors  that  no  competition  can 
survive  since  their  proposals  must  in- 
clude a  payment  for  purcha.'iing  the  pos- 
sessory rights  at  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  of  reconstructing  a  replica  of  the 
facilities.  The  public  miy  therefore  be 
den  ed  better  sen'ices  and  lower  rates 
because  the  comi-etition  is  unable  to 
C3rapete  with  the  possessory  interest  of 
the  present  concessioner. 

There  are  several  other  objecti"nable 
features  In  this  legislation  in  addition 
to  the  possessory  interest  which  com- 
pletely destroy  aU  competition.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  Is  the  preferential 
treatment  the  present  concessioners  will 
be  given. 

Park  concessioners,  like  any  other 
businessmen,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
rigors  of  competition  at  least  every  20 
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or  30  years.  Most  businessmen  face 
competition  every  day.  We  Members  of 
Congress  must  face  election  every  2  years. 
Is  it  asking  too  much  for  a  park  conces- 
sioner to  meet  the  competition  on  equal 
ground  every  decade  or  so?  Some  of  the 
park  concessioners  have  lived  in  and  on 
the  national  parks  since  before  I  was 
bom. 

This  bill  would  direct  Secretary  Stew- 
art Udall  to  give  preferential  treatment 
to  present  concessioners  in  the  renewal 
of  contracts  and  in  the  negotiation  of 
new  contracts.  It  further  would  freeze 
Into  law  the  extremely  unwise  and  un- 
just practice  of  negotiating  new  con- 
tracts with  the  present  concessioners  be- 
fore expiration  of  the  old  contract.  The 
Secretary  would  be  pennitted  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  long-term  contract  at  any 
time  at  his  discretion.  This  practice  of 
preferential  tieatmenl  and  unpredicta- 
ble contract  negotiation  completely  de- 
stroys the  competitive  spirit  upon  which 
our  economic  system  is  built. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  expressly 
removes  concession  contracts  at  historic 
sites  from  competitive  bidding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  spelled  out  In  Its  posses- 
soi-y  Interests.  Its  preferential  treatment. 
Its  renegotiation  of  contracts  at  any  time, 
and  its  express  ■exemptions  from  compet- 
itive bidding.  Vhe  whole  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  remove  all  competition  from 
park  concessionaire  contracts  and  to  en- 
act into  law  perpetual  monopolies  In  our 
national  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  also  per- 
mit the  continuance  of  a  practice  that 
has  been  declared  Illegal  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  condemned  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  past  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  allowed  the  reduction  of  fran- 
chise fees  in  return  for  an  agreement 
by  the  concessioner  to  construct  needed 
facilities.  This  practice  Is  contrary  to 
the  Economy  Act  of  1932.  The  effect  of 
It  Is  to  subsidize  the  construction  of  spe- 
cific facilities  with  money  that  should 
be  paid  into  the  US.  Treasury.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
agrees  to  reduce  a  franchise  fee  from  5 
to  2  percent  If  the  concessioner  will  con- 
struct a  facility.  The  concessioner  then, 
in  effect,  uses  the  3-percent  fee  which 
should  be  paid  into  the  Treasuiy  to  con- 
struct the  building.  This  procedure 
short  circuits  the  appropriations  func- 
tions of  Congress  by  permitting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  rather  than  the 
Congress  to  determine  what  facilities 
will  be  constructed  with  U.S.  funds.  Not 
only  will  the  facility  bo  constructed  with 
what  should  be  public  funds,  but.  In  ad- 
dltlDn.  the  concessioner  would  have  a 
pei'manent  possessory  interest  In  It  un- 
der this  bill  and  we  would  have  to  pay 
him  construction  costs  again  to  divest 
him  of  that  Interest.  In  this  way  the 
taxpayers  pay  for  the  facilities  twice. 

No  reason  has  been  cited  to  show  why 
park  concessioners  should  be  freed  from 
the  ever-watchful  eye  of  the  Congress 
over  the  public  purse.  We  would  be  con- 
sciously shirking  our  obligation  to  the 
taxpayers  to  affirmatively  approve  of  this 
practice. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  also  sub- 
ject the  United  States  to  liability   for 


discretional'  acts  of  a  public  official 
This  is  a  new  and  possibly  unbounded 
ai'ea  of  liability.  Government  officials 
have  an  obligation  to  carr>-  out  the 
duties  of  their  offices.  They  will  hardly 
have  a  free  hand  In  performing  their 
functions  to  the  best  of  their  ability  if 
one  or  maybe  all  of  the  alternatives  will 
subject  the  Government  to  extensive  lia- 
bility. I  wonder  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Justice  Department  was  ever  requested 
on  the  advisability  of  opening  up  this 
new  area  of  liablUty  and  possibly  ham- 
strlngip^  the  Government  In  carrying 
out  its  obligations  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
objectionable  features  in  this  legislation 
such  as  improper  determination  of  rates 
and  franchise  fees  and  inadequate  con- 
gressional and  GAO  review. 

In  short,  the  entire  bill  Is  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  concessioners  and  pri- 
marily at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Concessioners  perform  an  indispensable 
function  and  there  are  some  risks  in- 
volved In  every  undertaking.  Further- 
more, they  have  many  unique  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,  theie  are  many  com- 
pensating factors.  They  receive  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  free  advertising  each 
year.  All  roads  and  highways  and  other 
facilities  are  provided  them  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  public  to  utilize  their  con- 
cessions and,  once  the  visitor  enters  the 
park,  the  concessioner  has  a  monopoly 
Insofar  as  the  visitor's  business  is  con- 
cerned. My  objections  to  this  legislation 
do  not  ignore  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  concessioner  and  the  opportunity  for 
him  to  do  a  good  job  and  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  My  objections  rest  with 
the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  proper 
balance  between  the  interests  of  the  con- 
cessioner, the  Government,  and  the  pub- 
lic. Enactment  of  lhi.<;  bill  would  give  the 
concessioners  much  more  than  protec- 
tion. It  would  give  them  ownership  in- 
terest in  our  national  parks  paramount 
to  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  millions  of  American 
citizens  who  visit  our  parks  each  year. 

One  final  factor  merits  our  considera- 
tion. As  we  know,  there  are  a  number  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  offer- 
ing services  to  the  public  requiring  con- 
cessioner contracts  and  agreements.  At 
this  time  there  is  no  unifonnity  in  policy 
concerning  concessionaire  contracts  on  a 
goveiTimentwide  basis.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recognizes  this  deficiency  and 
points  out  that  an  overall  policy  should 
be  developed  for  the  management  of  con- 
cessions geneially  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  being  the  case,  it  would 
be  more  appropriate,  in  view  of  the  long- 
lasting  nature  of  these  contractual 
agreements,  that  the  formulation  of 
government-wide  concession  policies  pre- 
cede any  further  enactments  in  this 
area.  Such  a  study  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  suggests  and  as  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  so  strongly  ad- 
vocates need  not  take  an  unduly  long 
period  of  time.  Based  upon  the  findings 
of  such  a  study.  Congress  could  enact 
comprehensive  legislation  providing  a 
uniform  policy  applicable  to  all  conces- 
sions. As  legis!?.tion  relating  to  national 
park  concessions  does  not  require  emer- 
gency action,  it  would  be  both  reasonable 
and   appropiLite   that   consideration   of 
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this  legislation  be  postponed  pending  the 
results  of  a  comprehensive  study.  The 
irjtercsis  of  the  Government  or  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  visiting  our  national 
parks  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  such 
an  approach,  nor  would  the  legitimate 
interests  or  our  concessionaires. 

In  closing.  I  urge  rejection  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  reque.srs  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  que.'Jtion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert'. The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  re.soIve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  2091  >  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  concession  policies  in 
the  areas  administered  by  National  Park 
Service  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to, 

IN-   THE    COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WROLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2091,  with 
Mr.  McFall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  fiist  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
eenlleman  from  Colorado  !Mr.  Aspin.all] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  SkucitzI 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  brings  H.R. 
2091  to  this  commitee  for  consideration 
today  let  me  say  it  is  my  opinion  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee — for  the  last  9 
years — that  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  legislation  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  brpg 
good,  substantial,  and  honest  legislation 
before  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  reported  out  of  our 
committee  by  a  unanimous  vote.  There 
Is  no  objection  to  the  report  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. This  situation  has  not  always  been 
true,  as  we  study  the  legislation,  because 
there  have  been  timts  when  different 
members  of  the  conunjltee  in  the  88th 
and  89th  Congresses  wondered  whether 
or  not  we  were  proceeding  on  the  right 
course.  After  great  and  extended  de- 
liberation we  decided  this  is  the  only 
avenue  left  open  to  us. 

We  believe  that  the  needs  of  the  Park 
Service,  the  visiting  public  and  the  con- 
cessionaries themselves  demand  a  law 
patterned  after  this  legislation  We 
have  tried  d'ligently  to  work  nith  the 
opposing  committee,  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.   This  has 


been  the  practice  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  over  the 
years.  Whenever  we  have  a  bill  that 
seems  to  cut  across  jurisdictional  lines, 
we  advise  the  other  committee  as  to  what 
13  involved  and  ask  for  their  position  and 
ask  for  their  help. 

May  I  say  in  this  particular  operation 
it  appears  that  we  have  come  to  an 
honest  Impasse.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Brooks  1  has  Just  addressed 
you.  Tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  does  not  agree  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  BhooksI.  Because  of  the 
fact  of  fundamental  differences  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  together.  So  we 
bring  the  legislation  to  the  Hou.se  for 
resolution  because  we  think  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  And  may  I  say  fur- 
ther our  only  aim  as  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  to  make 
needed  services  available  for  a  public 
which  is  demanding  to  be  served. 

If  any  member  of  this  committee 
thinks  he  can  help  the  bill  he  has  the 
light,  of  course,  to  offer  amendments, 
and  we  welcome  any  criticism,  construc- 
tive criticism,  or  any  amendment  that 
will  make  the  bill  better. 

There  are  only  two  new-  factors  in- 
volved In  this  legislation.  One  is  the 
requirement  of  section  5  that  the  Secre- 
tary give  advance  notice  of  any  intention 
to  extend  or  renew  a  contract,  and  he 
shall  consider  and  evaluate  all  the  pro- 
posals received  as  a  result  of  such  notice. 

This  takes  care  to  a  great  extent,  al- 
though it  does  not  meet  the  objections 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  of  out  and 
out  competition  procedures  as  usually 
understood.  If  an  amendment  which  I 
shall  propose  is  adopted  the  concession- 
aires  books  will  be  open  to  the  GAO  for 
inspection  and  audit.  Some  of  us 
thought  our  original  bill  provided  for 
this.  There  was  some  question,  so  we 
went  to  the  GAO  and  we  got  their  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chah'man.  enactment  of  the  bill 
we  are  now  f.bout  to  take  up.  H.R.  2091. 
will  establish  in  statutory  form  a  number 
of  fundamental  policies  relating  to  con- 
cessions in  the  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  Most  of  these 
policies  are  already  in  force  and  have 
been  in  force  for  15  years  or  more  by 
virtue  of  an  understanding  arrived  at  in 
1950  betv.-een  the  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Committee  on  Inteiior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  but  they  need  to  be 
fumed  up  by  being  enacted  into  law. 

I  wish  I  could  R.ssure  the  Hour.e  that  all 
of  these  policies  are  satisfactoi'y  to 
everyone  concerned,  but  I  cannot  do  so. 
Although  the  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  substantial  and  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  members  of 
our  committee  on  the  one  hand  and  some 
other  members  of  the  Hou.se.  These  dif- 
ferences will  no  doubt  come  out  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  All  I  ask  at  this 
time  is  that  attention  be  given  to  the 
size  of  the  problem  that  needs  to  be  met 
in  the  park  concession  field,  to  the  ways 
in  which  we  think  the  problem  can  best 
be  met,  and  to  the  reasons  vie  have  for  so 
thinking. 


There  are  now  203  areas  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  with  a  total  of  over  26 
million  fcics  of  land.  Last  year  more 
than  102  million  people  visited  these 
areas,  and  the  number  has  been  increas- 
ing year  by  year  at  a  compound  Interest 
rate  of  7'2  to  8  percent  per  year.  Nearly 
all  of  these  visitors  need  services  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Some  of  them  want  no 
move  than  to  buy  a  souvenir  postcard  or  a 
bottle  of  soft  drink  Otheis  find  they 
need  fishing  tackle  or  equipment  for  a 
cross-countiT  hike.  Still  others  want 
sleeping  accommodations  for  a  night  or 
a  week. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  all  these  people 
requires  the  investment  of  substantial 
amounts  of  private  capital.  As  of  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  195  concessioners  oper- 
ating in  our  parks  with  a  capital  invest- 
ment in  their  facilities  of  over  S73  mil- 
lion. The  Government  can  and  does 
make  the  initial  investment  in  the  parks 
themselves,  their  roads  and  trails,  their 
visitor  centers,  and  their  campgrounds. 
But  it  cannot  and,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  install  hotels 
and  motels  and  cafeterias  and  lunch 
counters  and  gift  shops  in  any  except  the 
most  extraordinaiT  circumstances.  That 
is  a  job  for  private  investment. 

The  need  for  private  investment  and 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  order  to  en- 
courage such  investment  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  the  law  for  at  least  50  years. 
The  act  of  August  25,  1916,  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  "grant 
privileges,  leases,  and  pemiits  for  the  use 
of  land  for  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
itors in  the  various  parks,  monuments,  or 
other  reservations." 

It  also  authorized  him  to  "grant  said 
privileges,  leases,  and  pennits  and  enter 
Into  contracts  relating  to  the  same  with 
responsible  persons,  Anns,  or  corpora- 
tions without  adverti.?inB  and  without 
securing  competitive  bids"  and  it  further 
authorized  him  to  allow  "such  grantees, 
permittees,  or  licensees  to  execute  mort- 
gages and  issue  bonds,  shares  of  slock, 
and  other  evidences  of  interest  in  or  in- 
debtedness upon  their  rights,  properties, 
and  franchises,  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
stalling;, enlarging,  or  improving  plant 
and  equipment  and  extending  facilities 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
within  such  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments." 

By  a  later  provision  of  law.  all  conces- 
sion contracts  involving  a  gross  annual 
business  of  SIOO.OOO  or  more  or  having  a 
life  of  5  years  and  upward  are  required  to 
be  rejxsrted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  60  days 
before  they  are  awarded. 

Merely  to  write  such  provisions  as  these 
on  the  statute  books,  however,  is  not 
enough  to  attract  capital.  There  must 
also  be  an  atmosphere  of  assurance  that 
the  investor— whether  he  be  an  investor 
of  equity  capital  or  an  institutional 
leader — will  probably  earn  a  fair  return 
on  his  money  over  a  reasonably  long 
period  of  time.  H.R.  2091  is  intended  to 
give  this  assurance,  as  far  as  finy  law  can 
do  so  when  we  consider  the  inevitable 
hazards  of  weather  and  other  factoi's 
that  influence  the  comings  and  goings  of 
our  people.    I  shall  outline  in  brief  form 
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some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  does  so, 
leaving  details  to  my  colleagues  who  will 
wish  to  speak  on  the  matter. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
H.R,  2091  is  its  recognition  that  the  con- 
cessioner has  a  possessoi-y  Interest — an 
Interest  which  he  can  mortgage,  assign. 
or  reUnqui;?h — in  improvements  which  he 
lawfully  constructs  in  our  national  paiks. 
Since  the  term  •  po,5seEBory  interest"  may 
not  be  familiar  to  many  of  you,  let  me  ex- 
plain the  importance  of  this  provision 
this  way.  Concessioners  are  allowed  to 
occupy  land  in  the  national  parks,  but 
they  do  not  own  the  land  they  occupy  or 
even  have  a  IcasciiOld  interest  in  it. 
They  are,  in  the  words  of  the  1916  act 
which  X  read  a  few  minutes  ago,  licensees 
or  permittees.  Under  the  law  as  it 
stands,  title  to  their  Improvements  is  in 
the  Government  juot  as  title  to  the  land 
on  which  their  improvements  aie  placed 
is  in  the  Government.  Many  lenders, 
therefore,  refuse  to  make  capital  avail- 
able to  the  concessioners,  for  they  think 
they  have  inadequate  security  for  then- 
loans.  It  is  this  difficulty  that  the  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  2091  1  am  speaking  of  seeks 
to  overcome.  Its  importance.  I  am  sure, 
is  obvious  to  all. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  point  I  just  made, 
the  bill  provides  for  compensation  to  a 
concessioner  whenever  he  is  deprived  of 
the  use  of  his  facilities.  Normally  this 
compensation  will  be  measured  by  the 
reconstruction  cost  of  the  improvement 
less  depreciation,  but  the  bill  allows  the 
Secretary  to  bargain  for  a  different  meas- 
ure if  that  appears  to  be  justifiable  in 
the  circumstances. 

The  proper  measure  of  compensation 
was  a  matter  of  long  discussion  in  our 
committee  in  both  the  88th  and  the  89th 
Congresses.  There  were  those  who 
thought  that  it  should  be  what  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  prudent  investment 
with  provision  for  amortization  over  a 
period  of  years.  This  idea  was  given 
careful  consideration.  The  trouble  with 
it  is  that,  good  though  it  may  be  from 
the  standpoint  of  financing  with  bor- 
rowed capital,  it  does  little  to  encourage 
that  investment  of  equity  capital  which 
is  also  needed.  Others  thought  that  the 
standard  should  at  all  times  be  fair  mar- 
ket value,  but  this  also  has  its  problems 
for,  in  many  cases  in  our  national  parks, 
there  is  simply  no  market  for  an  im- 
provement in  any  normal  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  end.  therefore,  we  came 
back  to  what  has  been  the  usual  formula 
over  the  years  in  park  concession  con- 
tiacts — a  formula  which  we  believe  is 
fair  to  both  types  of  Investor  and  to  the 
public  and  the  Govei-nment  as  well. 

A  third  important  feature  of  H.R.  2091 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to 
encourage  continuity  of  operation  and 
facilities  and  services  in  the  renew-al  of 
contracts  and  pemiits  and  in  the  negoti- 
ation of  new  contracts  or  permits  who 
have  performed  their  obligations  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary."  This  pro- 
vision is  important  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  to  the  concessioners,  and  to  the 
public  which  both  of  them  serve.  Cer- 
tainly the  value  of  an  experienced  con- 
cessioner, familiar  with  the  problems  of 
the  national  pai-k  in  which  he  operates, 


the  policies  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  needs  and  expectations  of  the 
public  whicli  visits  his  area  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Continuity  of  service — 
as  Members  of  the  House  well  know  from 
their  ow-n  experience  here — is  a  valuable 
asset  in  any  walk  of  life.  It  is  not  some- 
tliing  to  be  thrown  away,  as  opponents  of 
the  bill  would  throw  it  away,  if  I  under- 
stand them  correctly,  if  someone  else 
outbids  an  established  concessioner  and 
thus  brings  in  a  few  dollars  extra  income 
to  the  Government, 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  point  out 
one  very  important  provision  of  the  bill 
to  which  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid.  It  is  the  one  which  is  found  at  the 
end  of  section  5  and  which  requires  the 
Secretary,  before  he  extends  or  renews 
any  contract,  to  give  "reasonable  public 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so"  and  to 
"consider  and  evaluate  all  proiMsals  re- 
ceived as  a  result  thereof."  Our  com- 
mittee received  and  acted  on  a  sugges- 
tion last  year  that  any  concession  bill 
should  Include  such  a  provision  and  1 
want,  here  and  now,  to  thank  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  members  who  inter- 
ested themselves  in  this  matter  for  mak- 
ing that  suggestion  to  us.  It  was  a  most 
valuable  suggestion.  Though  it  does  not 
go.  and  ought  not  to  be  construed  as  go- 
ing, the  whole  way  toward  competitive 
bidding,  and  might  be  disastrous  if  it  did, 
it  will  help  to  assme  everyone  that  all 
factors  are  taken  into  account  w-hen  old 
contracts  are  renewed  or  extended — the 
satisfactoriness  of  the  existing  conces- 
sioner's operations,  the  desirability  of 
allowing  him  to  continue  them,  the 
amount  which  he  and  those  who  are 
competing  against  him  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  concession  privilege,  the  amount 
of  capital  he  and  they  are  willing  to  in- 
vest to  meet  new  needs,  the  prices  he  and 
they  charge  for  services,  and  so  on  and 
on.  The  chance  to  bring  knowledge  of 
ail  these  factors  into  focus  and  to  weigh 
them  against  each  other  will  be  a  great 
help  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  continue  with 
details  of  the  bill  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
want  now-  to  close  with  attention  to  three 
other  aspects  of  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us.  The  first  is  that  I  understand 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  relating 
to  tlie  auditing  of  concessioners'  books 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Such 
an  amendment  is  acceptable  to  me  and  I 
shall  support  it. 

The  second  is  my  desire  to  assure  all 
Members  that  this  bill  is  not  a  hasty 
product  and  that  ii  is  not  the  product  of 
doctrinaire  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
33  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interio- 
and  Insular  Affairs.  It  is  the  result  of 
an  honest  attempt  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
ii  problem  and  to  solve  it  as  best  we  know 
how.  It  is,  moreover,  the  product  of 
many  years  of  work — work  that,  in  my 
case  and  the  case  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI, 
poes  back  almost  as  long  as  we  have  been 
Memticrs  of  this  House.  I  can  recall  our 
discussions  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  early  1950s  when  some 
members  of  that  Department  had  a  very 
different  notion  from  the  committee  on 
what  concession  policy  should  be  and 


hott^  facilities  for  visitors  in  the  park.-. 
should  be  financed.  I  can  recall  hear- 
ings that  we  held  in  the  early  1960's 
when,  in  reviewing  a  number  of  conces- 
sion contracts  we  found  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  proposing  to  deviate  from  the 
policies  that  were  agreed  upon  in  1951 
betvveen  Secretary  Chapman  ana  the 
coirilnittee.  I  can  recall  the  lengthy 
hearings  we  held  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress on  the  predecessor  to  H.R.  2091 
and.  on  one  hand,  the  concessioners  were 
asking  for  far  more  than  we  were  willing 
to  recommend  they  be  given  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, going  deep  into  realms  of  policy  that 
Ijelong  to  the  Congress  alone,  was  fight- 
ing for  a  position  under  which  it  would 
have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  at- 
tract capital  into  the  national  parks. 
.And  I  can,  of  course,  recall  our  further 
liearings  this  year  as  a  result  of  which 
H.R.  2091  is  being  presented  to  the 
Hoi^S-'K&day.  I  mention  all  this  so  that 
everyone  may  know  that  H.R.  2091  is  not 
a  hasty  product,  that  it  has  been  care- 
fully considered,  and  that  I  consider  it 
worthy  of  the  support  of  every  man  here 
present, 

A  third  matter  I  want  to  mention  be- 
fore I  close  is  tills:  We  must  think  of  the 
concessioner  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
national  park  system.  He  Is  there  to 
.serve  the  public  and  he  must  be  selected 
with  this  in  mind.  Our  concern  here  in 
Congress  must  not  be  so  fixed  on  the 
question  of  how  much  his  franchise  feea 
yield  the  Government  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the  parks.  It 
is  not  dollars  but  sei-vice  that  we  must 
keep  our  eyes  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  some  of 
the  questions  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded and  advanced.  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain our  committee's  position. 

"Concessioners  should  not  be  extended 
an  ownership  interest  in  property  within 
our  national  parks,"  it  has  been  said  by 
opponents  of  this  bill. 

Why  not?  What  sort  of  an  interest 
should  they  be  extended  if  not  a  posses- 
sory Interest?  And  what  other  sort  of 
an  Interest  will  induce  the  capital  that  it 
takes  to  come  into  the  field?  Tliese  are 
the  fundamental  questions  to  which  no 
one  has  supplied  an  answer  as  yet.  It  is 
all  right  to  be  critical  at  the  term  "pos- 
sessory Interest"  but  it  would  be  better 
still  to  come  up  with  some  constructive 
approach  that  would  take  care  of  the 
problems  that  this  concept  is  intended 
to  take  care  of.  This  has  not  been  done 
by  the  opponents. 

"Any  claim  they — the  concessioners — 
might  have  upon  contract  termination 
should  be  based  on  the  unamortized 
book  value  of  the  facilities"  rather  than 
on  reconstruction  cost  less  depreciation. 
This  states  another  objection  that  has 
been  made  to  the  bill. 

Tiie  question  that  this  objection  raises 
is.  again,  wiiether  the  unamortized  book 
value  formula  will  induce  capital  to  take 
over  a  job  that  the  Government  is  not 
prepared  to  do.  This  formula  may  con- 
ceivably fit  the  case  of  borrowed  money 
and  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
lender.  It  will  not  fit  the  case  when 
equity  cai)ital  is  involved  as  it  is  and 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  area  which  we 
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are  discussing.  If  the  object  of  this  pro- 
posal is  to  give  a  windfall  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  a  successor  concessioner 
whenever  a  contract  has  run  its  course 
or  is  terminated,  thLs  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
If  the  object  is  to  get  ready,  reliable,  rep- 
utable concessioners  into  the  picture,  it 
is  not 

Moreover,  let  me  point  out  three  other 
things: 

First.  This  is  th^  formula  that  has 
generally  been  used  by  the  National  Parle 
Service  for  years  under  the  direction  of 
and  in  agreement  v.'itii  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  is  not 
something  new. 

Second.  The  question  of  the  proper 
formula  to  use  in  these  cases  wa.s  de- 
bated at  length  in  the  committee  last 
year  and,  after  much  soul-searching  and 
vigorous  argument,  the  committee  could 
come  up  with  nothing  better  to  fit  tlie 
normal  ca.=^e. 

Third.  The  use  of  the  reconslruction- 
cost-lcss-depreciatlon  formula  is  not 
mandatory.  The  bill — page  6,  lines  16 
and  17 — specifically  provides  lor  its  use 
only  if  it  is  not  otherwise  provided  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  meaning  the 
SecretaiT  of  the  Inttriav  and  the  conces- 
sioner Thus  room  is  left  for  bargain- 
ing and  for  tailoring  the  formula  to  fit 
the  situation  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

H.R.  2091  does  not  ■disregard  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  promoting  even  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  competition  among  exist- 
ing and  prospective  concessioners."  In 
the  first  place,  it  does  not  touch  the  award 
of  initial  contracts  for  concesoioner  serv- 
ices in  the  parks.  The  practice  of  the 
National  Park  Service  has  been  to  solicit 
publicly  for  offers  when  new  concession 
areas  are  opened  up  and  to  negotiate 
the  best  contract  tliey  can.  H.R.  2091 
does  not  disturb  this  practice  at  all. 

Second  All  it  docs  in  the  case  of  an 
existing  concession  contract  is  to  give  its 
liolder  a  preferential — not  an  absolute — 
right  to  renewal.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
if  the  concessioner  is  doing  a  good  job. 
Why  should  he  be  displaced  by  some 
unknown  who  has  contributed  nothing 
to  the  service  of  the  public? 

Third.  H.R.  2091  requires,  even  m  tins 
situation,  that  the  Secretary  of  tlie  In- 
terior give  leasonable  public  notice  of  his 
intention  to  grant  extensions  or  renewals 
of  contracts  and  to  'consider  and  evalu- 
ate all  proposals  received  as  a  result 
thereof. "  This  is  not  competitive  bid- 
ding, in  the  time  sense  of  bu.siness  pro- 
cedures, but  it  is  competition. 

It  is  completely  wTon?  to  say  that  "the 
bill  in  effect  tells  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  .-^et  franchise  feci  by  giving 
first  consideration  to  the  concessioner's 
interest"  and  that  it  "shows  Insufficient 
regard  for  the  Government's  interest 
and  the  need  for  pi-otecting  the  public  " 
The  ver>'  language  of  section  3'di  of  the 
bill  says  the  contrary: 

Franchise  fees  •  •  •  sliall  be  deieriniiied 
upon  consideration  of  the  prob,able  value  to 
the  coneessloner  of  the  prlvilegea  granted  by 
the  particular  contract  or  permit  involved. 

How  could  it  be  said  more  clearly  than 
this  that  the  concessioner  Is  to  be  re- 


quired  to   pay   for   what   he   gets?     Or 
again: 

CunBlderation  of  revenue  to  the  United 
states  shall  be  subordinated  to  the  objectives 
of  protecting  and  preserving  the  (pork)  areas 
and  of  providing  adequate  and  appropriate 
services  for  visitors  at  reasonable  rates. 

How  better  than  this  can  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  "need  for  protecting  the 
public  "  be  made  clear? 

But  I  do  grant  one  thing  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  opposition — it  does  not  guar- 
antee the  Government  the  last  dollar  it 
might  extract  from  every  concessioner 
To  this  I  say  that  it  ought  not  to  do  so. 
Protection  of  the  parks  themselves  and 
the  availability  of  proper  and  needed 
services  to  the  visitors  to  the  parks  is 
much  more  Important.  And  this  is  what 
the  bill  does. 

Section  321  of  the  Economy  Act  pro- 
vides: 

Except  as  otlierwlse  specifically  provided  by 
law.  the  leasing  of  buildings  and  properties  of 
the  United  Stales  shall  be  tor  a  money  con- 
sideration only,  and  there  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded m  the  lease  any  provision  for  the 
alteration  •  •  •  or  improvement  of  such 
buildings  or  properties  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
sideration tor  the  rental  to  be  paid  for  the 
u=e  and  occupLition  of  the  same 

For  years  an  argument  has  been  going 
on  between  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  over 
whethei'  this  section  is  or  is  not  appli- 
cable to  Park  Service  concession  con- 
tracts. There  is  no  need  at  this  time  to 
i;et  into  the  meiits  of  the  argument  but 
I.  for  one.  believe  the  Park  Service  has 
the  better  of  it,  since  concession  contracts 
do  not  normally  involve  any  lease  of 
buildings  or  properties  and  the  conces- 
sioners do  not  normally  pay  rent  as  such. 
But  whether  this  is  right  or  wrong,  the 
place  to  settle  this  argument  between  two 
agencies  of  Government  is  right  here  in 
the  Congress.  After  all.  we  are  the  legis- 
lators and  should  establish  such  policy. 
H.R.  2091  will  settle  it.  just  as  a  little  bill 
we  had  a  few  years  ago — Public  Law  87- 
608 — settled  the  same  sort  of  argument  as 
far  as  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
same  buildings  in  pai-k  area.'!. 

Why  should  we  not  have  this  sort  of 
flexibility?  Why  should  a  concessioner 
who  agi-ees  to  put  in  improvements — 
whether  to  a  Government-owned  build- 
ing or  otherwise — not  have  this  taken 
into  consideration  when  it  comes  to  hi? 
franchise  fees?  Is  this  not  a  sensible, 
businesslike  approach  to  the  problems 
that  come  up?    I  tlilnk  it  is. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  is  sut)sldlzlng 
the  concessioner  and  that,  in  the  end, 
"the  Government  would  have  to  pay  to 
the  concessioner  virtually  full  reconstruc- 
tion cost  of  the  facilities  If  the  contract 
were  not  renewed."  This  is  not  so.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  the  Government  will 
pay  for  the  concessioner's  possessory  in- 
I  crest,  if  and  when  his  contract  expires. 
IS  left  to  negotiation  between  the  parties. 
Tlie  bill  specifically  provides  for  this. 
The  Secretary  is  free  both  to  require  the 
concessioner  to  waive  any  possessory  In- 
terest he  might  otherwise  have  In  this 
sort  of  Improvement  and  to  adapt  the 
valuation  formula  to  suit  the  circum- 


stance of  such  improvement  as  he  sees  fit. 
We  cannot  write  these  contracts  here  on 
the  Hill  but  we  can  make  it  clear — as  this 
record  is  making  it  clear — that  there  is 
no  absolute  right  to  the  claim  of  posses- 
sory interest  or  to  a  claim  of  compensa- 
tion for  something  that  the  Government 
has  itself  helped  to  finance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2091. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Is  it  not  tnie 
that  in  the  hearings  held  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  before  our  committee, 
concessionaire  after  concessionaire  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  to  say  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  institu- 
tional financing  for  a  facility  to  serve  our 
constituents  when  they  visit  national 
parks,  on  land  not  owned  and  facilities 
in  which  they  have  no  possessory  interest 
and  on  a  contract  which  might  extend 
4  or  5  years? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  If  I  had  more  time  I  could  tell 
of  a  personal  experience. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  should  like 
to  give  my  committee  chairman  an  op- 
portunity to  respond. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  Of  course,  under  the  present 
situation  the  concessionaires  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  future  so  that  he  can  build 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  public. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  of  what  has 
happened  at  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  my 
district,  where  the  militancy  of  youth 
and  the  willingness  to  gamble  has  made 
it  possible  for  a  young  man  35  years  of 
age,  who  has  taken  over  the  conces- 
sion operation  because  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  are  permitting  him — even 
driving  him,  in  fact — to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Park  Service  to  serve  the 
visitors  to  the  park  with  newly  con- 
structed facilities. 

If  July  and  August  of  this  year  had 
been  like  June,  he  would  have  lost  out, 
but  July  and  August  of  this  year  have 
been  good  tourist  months  and  he  will  be 
able  to  go  through  with  his  commitments 
at  least  for  this  year. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of 
the  Committee,  he  has  20  or  more  years 
of  such  operations  as  this  before  he 
will  be  sure  he  can  take  care  of  his  obli- 
gations, which  are  presently  personal  ob- 
ligations and  not  obligations  placed  upon 
his  concessionaire  property. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  It  is  true  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  does  not  regard  this  bill  as  a  bill 
which  is  going  to  protect  the  vested  In- 
terest of  any  pre.sent  conce.ssionaire  or 
future  concessionaire.  Do  we  not  regard 
this  as  a  bill  which  will  enable  con- 
cessionaires, present  and  future,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  which  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  be  proud  of  what  Is 
there  when  our  people  visit  the  national 
parks? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct,     I   say   once   again    that    this 


places  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
concessionaires  and  the  visitors  all  In 
their  proper  roles  so  far  as  enjoying  the 
values  to  be  found  in  these  areas  is  con- 
cerned, 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  1. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  general  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  comments  that  you 
have  made,  but  a  couple  of  questions 
have  come  to  my  mind  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about,  because,  as  you  know,  we 
have  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  the  process  of  development  In  my  dis- 
trict. I  am  concerned  about  the  oppor- 
tunity for  congressional  review  and  pro- 
tection against  abuse  with  respect  to  the 
policies  that  may  be  established  by  any 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Is  there  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  have  his  contrac- 
tual arrangements  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  matter  which  had  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  my  friend 
from  CaUfornia.  may  I  state  that  the 
monetary  amount  of  the  concessionaires 
gross  would  amount  to  $100,000  to  come 
under  the  review  provisions.  It  is  auto- 
matic under  the  provisions  of  existing 
agreements  and  automatically  comes  be- 
fore our  committee  if  the  amount  is 
SIOO.OOO  annually.  May  I  say  that  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  working  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  that  we  always  send 
notice  of  prepared  contracts  to  the  Con- 
gressman representing  the  area  in  which 
the  concessionaire's  contract  is  to  be  en- 
forced. So  if  we  have  any  questions  at 
all.  we  are  right  back  to  the  Represent- 
ative, that  is.  the  Member  of  Congress, 
and  can  see  that  the  questions  are  ironed 
out  before  the  concessionaire's  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  always 
concerned  when  you  are  dealing  in  the 
field  of  monopoly  about  setting  up  some- 
thing Congress  itself  has  no  opportunity 
to  review,  and  I  wanted  that  assurance. 
Mr,  ASPINALL.  You  have  that  as- 
surance In  our  present  modus  operandi. 
Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  We  are  all 
looking  to  maintaining  the  free  enter- 
prise concept.  I  am  concerned  about 
communities  themselves  that  may  be  lo- 
cated not  in  or  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  national  park  but  which  generally 
serve  that  area.  Are  we  going  to  be 
creating  a  problem  for  them  by  establish- 
ing new  facilities  which  would,  in  effect, 
endanger  their  opportunity  to  continue 
their  own  enterprises? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  think  so. 
My  thought  is  as  soon  as  one  gets  out  of 
the  park  area  itself,  he  gets  into  a  place 
where  the  operations  of  competitive  free 
enterprise  take  over  entirely. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  With  those  assurances  from 
our  very  able  chairman,  I  feel  safe  in 
adding  my  support  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  im- 
prove tlie  facilities  and  accommodations 
in  our  national  parks  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
consistently  vigilant  in  the  protection  of 
existing  entrepreneurs,  both  in  the  parks 
and  areas  contiguous  to  the  parks.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  want  to  encourage 
opportunities  for  the  communities  af- 
fected by  the  establishment  of  national 
parks. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Keith!  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  AspiN/VLL]  some  questions  If  I 
could. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  '..here 
Is  considerable  need  for  improvement  In 
the  services  that  must  be  supplied  by 
concessionaires  to  the  public  when  they 
go  to  visit  our  national  parks  and  na- 
tional seashores.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  policy  need  necessarily  be 
uniform  tliroughout  all  of  our  seashores. 
Certainly,  with  reference  to  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  where  we  have  a 
rather  uitique  situation,  this  fact  is  true. 
The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
stretches  along  30  miles  of  beach.  One 
of  the  concerns  that  confronted  the 
Cape  Codders  as  they  pondered  this  park 
with  relation  to  its  shores  was  the  Impact 
on  established  motels,  hotels,  and  camp- 
ing sites.  It  is  my  recollection  that  as 
the  seashore  debate  proceeded,  both  In 
the  hearings  and  on  the  floor,  those  who 
were  in  the  private  sector  furnishing 
these  services  to  the  visiting  public  were 
reassured  that  by  and  large  the  services 
of  that  sort  would  t>e  provided  within  the 
Pi'ivate  sector  of  our  economy  and  not 
within  the  enclave  at  the  seashore  except 
as  those  enclaves  were  private  properties 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  sea- 
shoi-e  and  in  turn  made  available  to  the 
previous  owners  to  continue  their  present 
use. 

So  we  have  in  Cape  Cod  30  miles  of 
beach  and  backing  it  up  30  miles  of  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Keith  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  My  question  Is.  with  this 
preface,  what  arrangements  are  there  to 
make  certain  that  the  private  conces- 
sionaires on  the  outskirts  of  a  public  park 
of  this  sort  will  not  find  unfair  competi- 
tion by  reason  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  concessions  within  the 
park? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  answer 
to  that  is  that  in  that  regaid  we  do  not 
do  anything  In  this  bill  that  does  not 
presently  exist.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
unfair  competition,  although  I  have 
heard  of  some  criticism.  But  I  do  not 
know  of  any  instances  of  unfair  com- 
petition existing  at  the  present  time. 
This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  give  the 


concessionaiies  within  particular  na- 
tional areas  any  particular  advantage 
over  the  nonnational  areas  existing  ad- 
jacent thereto. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  private  en- 
terprisers refuse  to  take  care,  or  do  not 
perform  the  services  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  national  park  facility, 
then,  of  course,  the  National  Park  Service 
would  try  to  get  somebody  who  does. 

Mr.  KEITH.  There  is  an  advantage 
which  they  do  have  by  reason  of  ilie  fact 
that  they  do  not  pay  taxes  for  the  serv- 
ices that  are  required  by  the  conces- 
sionaire on  the  outskirts  of  the  park. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  it  should  be 
plain  here  that  the  franchise  fee.  the  flat 
fee  as  well  as  the  percentage  fee  on  gross 
income  is  supposed  to  make  this  equita- 
ble situation  come  into  being.  The  only 
place,  you  might  say,  that  we  digress 
from  that  is  where  it  is  necessary  to  buUd 
further  improvements  and  the  fee  Is 
lessened  a  little  bit.  But  the  investment 
goes  into  the  operation  just  the  same. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  this  is  one  of  his  complaints  about 
the  bill,  because  we  permit  the  person 
who  invests  inside  of  the  national  park 
areas  to  recoup  under  our  formula  in  this 
bill  which,  by  the  way.  is  the  formula 
that  is  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  think  the  GAO  was 
concerned,  and  I  am  sure  some  of  my 
constituents  were  concerned,  that  the  ar- 
rangements that  might  be  made  within 
the  park  would  give  a  preferential  ad- 
vantage to  the  people  who  are  operating 
those  concessions  as  contrasted  to  those 
on  the  outskirts. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me  ask 
my  friend  another  question.  Does  my 
friend  have  any  instance  so  far  in  this 
particular  facility  where  this  unfairness 
has  come  into  being  because  If  he  has,  he 
has  not  brought  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
chahman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  question.  The 
Cape  Cod  Seashore  is  just  in  Its  infant 
state.  The  gentleman  states  that  prior 
to  a  concession  being  approved  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  advise  the  Congressman  from 
the  district? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  only  customary. 
it  is  regular,  provided  the  gross  returns 
were  over  SIOO.OOO. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Oh.  I  see.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gross  returns  are  for  the 
two  concessions  we  have  now  within  the 
seashore.  But  I  do  know  that  I  was  not 
advised.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  should 
be  advised,  because  I  would  not  want  to 
think  that  this  man's  right  to  a  conces- 
sion would  depend  upon  any  approval  on 
my  part  or  on  any  assistance  on  my  part. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  procedure  that  we  use.  All 
we  try  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  Congress- 
man knows  what  is  going  on  and  that 
the  procedures  established  by  law  are 
applied  to  everybody.  That  Is  all  we  do. 
There  is  to  be  no  political  stress  placed 
upon  any  of  these  operations.  If  there 
were,  we  would  all  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  out  that  there  arc  four  conces- 
sions within  the  seashore  currently  and 
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they  are  payiiiK  a  modest  fee  fov  the 
privilege  of  conducting  their  business 
within  a  national  park.  If  this  practice 
is  expanded  it  seems  to  me.  in  the  case 
of  the  Nation's  seashores,  it  would  be 
providing  senices  which  could  be  more 
readily  and  more  profitably  and  ui  ef- 
fect more  efficiently  provided  to  the  pub- 
lic outside  of  the  park — within  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy.  And.  if  the 
gentleman  can  recall  the  debate  and  the 
legislative  history  on  this,  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comment  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  not  his  recollection 
that  by  and  large  we  expected  the  serv- 
ices of  this  sort  would  be  provided  bv 
the  private  sector  insofar  as  Cape  Cod  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Wherever  it  can  be 
done;  that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed 
that  the  legislation  pending  before  us 
affects  only  the  National  Park  Service. 
I  have  also  within  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent 
some  US.  property  which  is  managed  by 
the  Army  Engineers,  namely,  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  and  the  land  along  its  bank.s. 
There  are  concessions  here  which  have 
the  same  problem  with  which  we  are 
faced  within  the  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wondered  what  is  the 
piollcy  which  the  Engineers  follow  with 
reference  to  the  same  kind  of  problem, 
and  is  there  any  attempt  to  correlate 
their  operations  with  yours? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  friend  wUl 
yield  again,  insofar  as  I  know  there  has 
been  no  suggestion  of  this  kind  made  to 
the  committee  which  handles  this  bill. 
The  committee  which  handles  this  bill 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. We  have  endeavored  to  coordi- 
nate the  activilies  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and  in 
accordance  with  the  recreation  formula 
which  we  have  brought  out.  But,  as  far 
as  concessions  are  concerned,  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  other  committee  and  so 
far  as  I  kiiow  they  have  not  brought  it 
up.  That  is  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  I  might  try  and 
clarify  my  position,  one  of  my  objections 
and  one  of  the  objections  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatioiis  to  this 
legislation  is  that  it  represents  a  piece- 
meal solution  to  a  problem  that  is  faced 
governmentwide.  There  is  no  uniformity 
now  in  the  policy  conceniing  conces- 
sioners in  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
properties,  or  in  the  national  forests  or 
in  the  national  parks.  This  legislation 
deals  with  the  national  parks.  There 
has  been  a  determined  effort  on  behalf  of 
many  people  in  Government  to  obtain  a 
uniform  policy  which  would  take  mto 
consideration  concessioner  problems  and 
other  problems. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  'fhe  timo  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.\ield  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks!  1  minute. 

Mr,  BROOKS.  On  the  basis  of  this 
problem  with  reference  to  uniformity  the 
Congress  should  enact  comprehensive 
legislation  that  provides  a  unifoim  pol- 
icy. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  now  ex- 
ploring this  thorny  problem.  In  their 
letter  of  July  22.  1965,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  said: 

E.xEcL'TivE   Office    of  the   Presi- 
ce;nt.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Wn.!,i.iM  L.  Diwsos. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tionr:.    House   0/   Representatives,    Ray- 
burn   Hou.tc   Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  writing  with 
regard  to  your  letter  of  June  24,  1965,  to  the 
President,  previously  acknowledged  by  Mr 
O'Brien,  In  which  you  discuss  H.R.  2091  on 
concession  policies  in  areas  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

We  note  that  you  have  advised  the  chalr- 
mnn  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  your  concern. 

Tnc-  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  reporting 
on  the  bill  to  the  latter  committee  on  May 
14.  1965,  said.  In  part: 

■'Wb  believe  that  legislative  conBiderctiou 
of  national  park  concession  policy  is  very 
timely.  In  light  of  the  positions  taken  by 
the  various  congressional  committees.  We 
recognize  fuUy  the  legitimate  concern  of  each 
committee  Involved,  and  we  believe  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  ha^e  a  policy  reduced  to  a  leg- 
islative directive  at  this  time.  We  recom- 
mend enocUnent  of  the  bill  If  amended  as 
siiggest^d  herein.  However,  we  wl.sh  to  call 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  administration  may  wish  to  make  recom- 
mendations at  a  later  date  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  con- 
cession policies  generally  throughout  the 
Government. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
while  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
prescnlutlon  of  this  report  to  the  committee, 
the  Bureau  points  out  that  should  an  over- 
all policy  be  developed  for  the  management 
of  concessions  generally  throughout  the 
Goverimient.  tne  provisions  of  H.H.  2091 
would  have  to  be  reconsidered  In  the  light 
of  that  policy." 

We  would  expect  that  such  a  study  might 
lead  to  the  submission  of  recommendations 
for  appropriate  legislation,  either  in  an  omni- 
bus bill  on  a  Government-wide  basis,  or  in 
a  series  of  bills  for  the  agencies  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Deputy  Director. 

This,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  problem 
about  unifoi-mity.  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Ml-.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
jaeld  myself  1  minute  to  advise  further 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks  I . 

We  agree  that  the  Budget  Bureau's 
proposal  for  an  over-all  study  of  conces- 
sion poUcies  is  good  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  assist  in  it.  But  this  Is  an  idea  that  has 
been  kicking  around  for  at  least  10  years 
and  nothing  has  happened  yet  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  anything  is  going  to 
happen  or  that  what  happens  will  meet 
with  approval  here  on  the  Hill. 


A  study  ruitning  all  the  way  from  the 
barber  shop  concession  in  the  Pentagon 
lo  the  hotel  concession  in  Mount  McKin- 
ley  National  Park  is  going  to  run  into 
such  a  variety  of  problems  and  such  a 
diversity  of  local  situations  that  it  can- 
not possibly  come  up  with  any  slnsle. 
all-embracing  foi-mula  that  is  applicable 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Let  the  study  be  made  but,  in  the 
meantime,  let  us  not  hold  up  what  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  corner  of  the 
field — that  is.  the  national  parks  corner 
of  the  field.  The  need  for  clarification 
is  too  great  and  the  problems  to  be 
handled  under  H.R.  2091  have  been 
hanging  fire  much  too  long  to  be  delayed 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall), 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
author  of  this  bill  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  it  because  it  is  a  good  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  Affairs  of 
the  House  is  not  known  for  its  sloppy 
or  incomplete  consideration  of  measures. 
This  bill  was  considered  both  in  this 
Congress  and  the  last  Congress.  Evei-y 
objection  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  made  here  today  was  heard  by  our 
committee,  and  when  the  vote  was  taken 
on  reporting  the  bill  there  was  not  a 
single  vote  against  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Saylor),  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley],  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Taylor),  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  IMr.  Rivers  I,  and  other 
committee  members  are  people  who  be- 
lieve just  as  strongly  in  the  public  inter- 
est, who  are  just  as  opposed  to  unfair 
arrangements  with  private  concession- 
aires as  anyone  on  the  Committee  on 
Govermneni  Operations.  This  bill  has 
had  careful  consideration. 

What  is  the  problem?  We  have  a 
great  system  of  national  parks.  There 
are  191  areas  that  are  administered  by 
the  Park  Service,  31  national  parks,  80 
monuments.  3  seashores,  battlefields, 
and  so  on.  Since  1916.  when  we  estab- 
lished this  park  system  we  have  had  two 
conflicting  goals.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
want  to  preserve  all  the  scenic  and 
natural  wonders  for  posterity  and  for 
ourselves;  on  the  other  hand  we  want 
to  make  them  reasonable  accessible  to 
visitors,  and  have  the  visitors  provided 
services  when  they  get  there.  Some- 
times these  two  goals  conflict.  So  what 
do  we  do? 

You  can  do  one  of  three  things;  You 
can  have  the  Government  rim  them,  and 
there  have  been  suggestions  in  the  past 
that  the  Government  nin  it.  with  Gov- 
ernment ownership.  Certainly,  while 
they  do  not  say  it.  and  they  do  not 
mean  it,  this  would  be  the  result  if  we 
do  not  get  sound  policies  where  a  private 
enterprise  man  can  sui-vive. 

You  can  have  open  competition,  which 
they  seem  to  hint,  and  have  billboards 
and  have  more  and  more  of  the  park 
land  taken  up  by  hotels  and  curio  shops, 
which  will  be  the  result  if  you  open  it  up 
to  wide-open  competiton.  you  can  have 
the  present  concessionaire  policy,  which 
this  bill  ratifies,  in  which  you  have  a 
reasonable,  workable,  moderate  conces- 
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slonalre  pohcy.  This  bill  does  not  pro- 
hibit competition.  It  says  the  Secre- 
taiT  can,  if  the  public  interest  requires 
it,  have  a  one-concessionaire  park,  or  a 
one-conce.ssionalre  operation.  The  poli- 
cies in  this  bill  are  the  policies  now,  and 
they  have  been  the  poUcies  for  years.  We 
have  had  the  policies  in  every  adminis- 
tration. This  bill  would  simply  put  the.se 
policies  into  .statutory  form.  These  poli- 
cies were  recommended  by  the  ORRC 
Commission  appointed  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  headed  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Rockefeller. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  present  setup 
sometimes  a  park  concessionaire  has 
some  advantage.  He  does  have  a  build- 
ing on  Government  property,  he  does 
have  the  right  to  use  a  national  park 
area  to  make  a  profit.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  profits  in  our  country  if  they 
are  reasonable  profits,  if  they  are  not 
made  at  the  unfair  advantage  of  the 
Government  or  someone  else. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation,  and  let  us  lay  it  right  on  the 
table,  because  the  gentleman  from.  Texas 
does  not  give  us  any  solutions,  he  just 
gives  objections,  lu  the  units  of  the 
Park  Service  last  year  110  million  peo- 
ple came  to  visit.  In  Just  one  National 
pai-k  in  the  State  of  the  chaiitnan  of  our 
committee,  in  Colorado,  more  people  will 
\isit  this  year  than  all  the  American 
tourists  going  to  Europe.  We  need  more 
and  more  facilities,  more  and  more  ho- 
tels, we  need  restaurants,  we  need  camp- 
grounds, we  need  barber  shops,  horse- 
back riding,  and  all  of  these  things.  So 
the  National  Park  Seivicit  goes  to  the 
concessionaire  and  he  says  "Under  your 
contract  you  have  to  provide  more  serv- 
ice. We  need  200  more  rooms  in  your 
hotel,  or  out  you  go." 

The  fellow  goes  down  to  the  bank  and 
says.  "I  need  a  million  dollar.';  to  use  in 
my  operation  in  the  park. "  The  banker 
says,  "Of  course  you  can  give  me  a  mort- 
gage." And  the  fellow  says.  "No.  I  do 
not  own  the  land.  My  building  is  on 
Government  land." 

"Well,  you  have  a  contract,  do  you 
not?  You  can  use  that  as  security,  can 
you  not?" 

The  fellow  says,  "Yes,  it  has  12  years 
to  run  or  15  or  18  or  3  or  whatever  it 
may  be, ' 

Then  the  banker  says,  "Well,  can  this 
contract  be  canceled?" 

And  the  fellow  says,  "Oh,  yes,  it  can 
be  canceled  at  any  time  if  I  do  not  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  service  or  if  the  park 
service  decides  that  they  do  not  want  it 
there  any  longer," 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Then  the  banker  might 
say.  "Well,  if  they  cancel  you  out  and 
remove  the  operation  from  the  park, 
can  you  get  your  money  from  this  fa- 
cility or  hotel  that  we  are  going  to 
put  in." 

The  answer  would  be.  "Well,  maybe  I 
can  get  it  and  maybe  I  carmot.  It  de- 
pends on  the  policy  of  the  current  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  who  may  be  there  at  the  time." 


So  these  people  of  whom  we  are  de- 
manding more  and  more  facilities  find 
that  they  cannot  get  the  equity  capital 
or  the  loan  capital  to  do  the  job.  The 
heart  of  this  bill  is  the  thing  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  complained 
about — the  possessoo'  interest  and  say- 
ing that  we  are  really  doing  an  outra- 
geous thing  in  this  bill  when  we  say  that 
when  a  businessman  goes  in  and  builds 
a  facility  in  a  national  park,  he  has  a 
possessory  interest  in  it.  That  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  gomg  to  throw  him  out  and 
take  his  property  without  compensation, 
and  we  will  give  him  some  protection  of 
his  interest  in  the  property — and  we  are 
told  that  this  is  an  outrageous  thing  to 
do.  You  can  go  to  Las  Vegas  and  build 
&  gambling  casino  and  find  all  sorts  of 
bankers  to  lend  you  money.  But  because 
of  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  our  desire  to  keep  these 
areas  for  future  generations,  we  have 
written  laws  and  written  regulations 
that  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  give 
us  adequate  service  and  have  adequate 
secmity  in  his  investment  in  these  na- 
tional park  areas.  This  bill  would  go  a 
long  way  to  correct  this  situation  and 
the  public  interest  would  be  adequately 
protected,  I  can  assure  you, 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TA'YLOR.  In  the  Smoky  Moim- 
tain  National  Park  which  is  not  remote, 
the  Government  has  never  established 
housing  concessions  since  the  public  is 
served  by  privately  owned  facilities  at 
Gatlinburg  and  Cherokee  and  other 
nearby  places.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
legislation  which  changes  that  policy  of 
not  establishing  housing  concessions  in 
the  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park  and 
in  similar  parks? 

Mr.  UDALL.     Not  at  all. 

Let  me  comment  on  this  important 
point.  It  has  never  been  the  National 
Park  policy  or  the  policy  of  any  admin- 
istration to  try  to  jam  as  many  conces- 
sions as  possible  in  a  park.  The  idea 
has  always  been  to  have  as  few  as  are 
really  needed  to  serve  the  public. 
Where  you  have  a  long  strip  as  you  have 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  which  is  only 
10,  20,  or  30  miles  wide  with  all  kinds  of 
tourists  and  visitors  who  may  go  in,  but 
they  are  usually  within  10  miles  on  either 
side,  of  a  community  where  private  serv- 
ices are  available.  This  bill  docs  not 
change  that  policy.  It  is  only  in  remote 
areas  like  Yellowstone  Park  and  Grand 
Canyon  100  miles  away  from  facilities 
that  we  really  have  to  have  concession- 
aires in  order  to  serve  the  public  Interest 
and  traveler, 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  agiee  fully  with  the 
gentleman's  statement.  Let  me  say  that 
I  supported  this  bill  in  committee  and  I 
am  glad  to  support  it  here  in  the  House 
today. 

Housing  facilities  are  not  needed  in 
the  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park,  but 
in  many  parks  many  concession  facil- 
ities must  be  constructed  during  the  next 
few  years  to  satisfy  the  great  public 
demand. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  Government 
at  Govei-nment  expense  or  it  can  be  done 


by  private  enterprise  through  concession 
contracts  with  the  Government. 

I  favor  the  private  enterprise  ap- 
proach. In  order  for  private  enterprise 
to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done,  tills 
legislation  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  say  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to 
take  up  each  one  of  the  objections  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends,  we  went 
into  each  and  every  one  of  them.  We 
heard  testimony  in  this  Congress  and 
in  the  last  Congress  and  there  was  not 
a  vote  in  our  committee  against  this 
legislation  when  the  vote  came  to  report- 
ing it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  just  want  to  say  this. 
I  have  gone  to  many  national  parks  and 
wherever  pos_sible  I  have  stayed  outside 
the  parks  because  of  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions and  the  service  inside  the  park, 
some  of  which  conditions  were  due  to 
the  contractural  relationships  that  you 
mentioned  but  some  were  due  to  the 
monopolistic  situation  on  which  you  had 
no  choice  if  you  were  in  the  park. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  of 
investment  could  be  pretty  much  taken 
care  of  by  a  negotiated  contract.  Cer- 
tainly if  someone  spends  money  to  build 
accommodations,  we  can  work  out  s>  for- 
mula for  preserving  the  property  interest 
and  taking  care  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  need  the  proposed  legislation 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  know  what 
parks  the  gentleman  has  been  in  or  in 
what  respect  the  Service  failed.  But 
it  has  failed  in  many  parks  because  the 
concessionaire  is  under  contract  to  pro- 
vide many  of  these  services — some 
profitable  and  some  not.  Thousands 
more  visitors  are  pouring  in  upon  him. 
and  he  cannot  get  the  necessary  money 
to  improve  his  seiTices  where  he  wants 
to.  He  is  caught  in  a  bind.  The  bill 
would  correct  that  situation  and  give  the 
gentleman  the  kind  of  service  he  desires. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Udall  1  a  question.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman's  remarks  about  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park.  I  rep- 
resent a  district  that  borders  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  park.  I  would  like  to  know 
who  would  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  service  outside  the  park  was 
adequate  or  inadequate? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  kind  of  decision 
has  always  been  made  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  is  a  professional 
career  organization.  Their  guidelines 
have  been  the  policy  that  the  national 
park  areas  should  be  preserved,  and  that 
we  should  not  use  those  areas  for  facili- 
ties except  where  they  are  needed  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  and.  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  the  policy  has 
been  to  let  the  traveling  public  get  their 
services  outside  the  park. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  We  do 
not  have  commercial  firms  inside  the 
park  and  do  not  want  them.    Would  the 
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National  Park  Service  continue  to  make 
decisions  in  respect  to  whether  service 
outside  the  park  is  adequate  or  inade- 
quate? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Oh.  yes.  They  have  the 
authority  to  decide  to  what  extent  the 
traveling  public  needs  services  within 
the  park. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall  1  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  and  I 
have  discussed  this  question  in  depth  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  informally  Could 
the  gentleman  give  me  the  assurance 
that  in  relation  to  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  and  the  King's  Range  Conser- 
vation Area  contemplated  in  my  area 
the  existing  philosophy  will  not  be  al- 
tered, and  We  shall  do  everything  we  can 
to  enhance  private  sector  development 
In  the  parks  and.  further,  we  shall  not 
disturb  the  private  sector  opportunities 
in  areas  contiguous  to  the  parks? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  no  authority  to 
speak  fo'-  the  National  Park  Service.  I 
believe  I  can  speak  for  the  Intent  of  my 
bill.  There  Is  no  intention  on  my  part, 
as  author  of  the  bill,  or  the  committee 
which  approved  it.  to  change  that  policy 
In  any  way.  That  has  been  the  policy 
followed  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
a  question.  Have  I  overlooked,  in  the 
bill,  authority  for  the  General  Account- 
ing OBSce  to  go  Into  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  the  concessionaires? 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  my  opening 
statement  I  suggested  that  I  had  an 
amendment  which  I  would  offer.  I  have 
It  here  on  ray  desk  and  I  shall  offer  it. 
The  amendment  provides  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce  to  examine  the 
books  and  records. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  made  an  Issue  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  written  out  of 
this  legislation,  and  a  letter  to  that  ef- 
fect is  made  a  part  of  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill.  I  would  certainly 
want  the  GAO  to  have  authority  to  in- 
spect books  and  records  as  it  has  with 
other  agencies  and  departments. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Some  of  us  under- 
stood that  the  operation  Involved  was 
just  about  the  same  as  that  of  any  other 
Government  operation.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  as  the  arm  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  under 
the  amendment  could  come  in  and  ex- 
amine the  books.  They  did  not  think 
under  the  general  law  that  they  had  the 
authority  so  we  drew  up  an  amendment. 
That  was  after  we  went  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
y!e:d  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Brooks  1. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
should  Hke  to  reply  to  my  distinguished 
and  able  friend  [Mr.  UdallI.  who  men- 
tioned me  and  was  worrying  about  the 
concessionaires. 

When  we  wori-y  about  how  long  these 
people  can  survive,  how  difficult  their 
lives  are.  I  want  to  read  a  couple  of  little 
examples  of  initial  contract  dates  of  con- 
cessionaires now  serving  in  the  national 
parka. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind,  but  I  want 
to  be  factual.  This  is  from  their  hear- 
ings, at  page  131. 

Here  is  one  at  the  Acadia  National 
Park.  The  initial  contract  date  Is  Jan- 
uary 1,  1933. 

The  National  Park  Concessions,  Inc.,  at 
Mammouth  Cave  National  Park,  have  an 
initial  contract  date  of  January  1,  1942. 

The  initial  contract  date  at  Cedar 
Breaks  National  Monument  is  January  1, 
1930. 

These  people  have  been  worried  all  this 
time,  and  some  of  them  were  worried  be- 
fore I  was  born. 

Here  is  one  who  started  worrying — the 
Crater  Lake  National  Park — and  sweat- 
ing it  out  ui  1912.  They  are  still  getting 
by  with  the  lodgings,  meals,  transporta- 
tion, service  station,  souveniis  et  cetera. 

There  is  another  group  at  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  I  do  not  know 
these  people,  but  I  want  to  give  you  an 
example  of  the  rou?h  life  these  boys  and 
girls  and  their  in-laws  and  grandchildren 
have  in  these  concessions. 

This  is  one  that  started  out  January.  1. 
1921.  about  a  year  before  I  arrived  in 
this  world.  It  is  called  the  Babbitt  Bros. 
Trading  Co.  They  may  be  fine  people.  I 
do  not  know  them. 

Among  the  officers  listed  are:  E.  D. 
Babbitt,  president  and  director:  Paul  J. 
Babbitt,  vice  president  and  director: 
Ralph  Bilby,  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor: G.  W.  Jakle.  Jr..  vice  president  and 
director — I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  in-laws — R.  G.  Babbitt,  Jr.,  .secre- 
tary-general manager,  director;  John  G. 
Babbitt,  treasurer  and  director;  James 
B.  Babbitt,  director;  and  Joseph  R.  Bab- 
bitt. Sr.,  director. 

Since  1921  they  have  been  right  there 
getting  along  with  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior just  like  they  were  all  brothers- 
in-law. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  It  does 
not  look  to  me  like  it  is  such  a  risky  busi- 
ness. If  it  is  not.  why  should  we  not  let 
the  Hot  Shoppes  or  the  Howard  John- 
sons or  other  professional  caterers  go  in 
there  and  give  the  American  people  de- 
cent food  at  prices  they  can  pay.  when 
they  haul  the  children  in  an  unair- 
conditioned  car  1.500  miles  from  east 
Texas  way  out  to  the  Midwest? 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  points  I 
wish  to  make.  I  do  not  have  too  much 
time,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  before  I  finish. 

With  respect  to  the  concessioner  pos- 
sessory right.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  This  provides  for 
licensing  power  facilities.  Huge  Invest- 
ments often  are  made  in  constructing 
these  facilities  and  providing  equipment. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  license  the 
Government  Is  authorized  to  take  over 
the  facilities.    If  it  does  not  renew  the 


license  and  takes  the  property,  the 
Government  must  pay  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  net  Investment  in  the  property. 
The  net  investment  Is  defined  In  the 
Federal  Power  Act  as  "actual  legitimate 
original  cost  less  unappropriated  siu-plus. 
accumulated  depreciation,  and  amorti- 
zation reserve.  If  any." 

In  other  words,  the  Govcrrunent,  on  a 
big  power  installation,  must  pay  the  un- 
amortized book  value  less  a  few  other 
deductions.  The  licensee  of  such  power 
facilities  is  not  given  any  possessory 
right,  nor  is  he  paid  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion costs  at  the  time  of  the  taking. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  cover. 

In  considering  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1964  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  a 
body  which  looks  after  these  funds  care- 
fully, reported  that  park  concessioners — 
these  folks  whom  we  are  talking  about, 
who  have  a  little  trouble,  as  surely  every- 
body who  is  in  business  has  problems — 
received  $48.8  million  in  gross  receipts  in 
1901.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  since 
then.  Of  this  amount  in  tliat  year  they 
paid  to  the  Government  S660.000  in  fran- 
chise fees.  That  Ls  about  1.35  percent  of 
the  total  gross  receipts  of  their  conces- 
sion operations.  In  other  words,  the 
Government  provides  the  site,  builds  the 
roads,  does  the  advertising,  builds  them 
up,  provides  guards  and  guides  and  all 
sorts  of  operations,  and  then  for  a  mo- 
nopoly franchise  they  pay  1,35  percent 
of  their  gross  receipts — or  did  Jn  the  year 
1961. 

In  at  least  one  instance  subconcession 
contiact  commis.sions  received  by  the 
prime  conccssionnaire  totaled  $448,000 
while  the  prime  contractor  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment only  S1C.500  in  franchise  fees 
on  the  same  sales.  A  pretty  good  mark- 
up. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  discuss  this 
valuation  of  the  possessory  interest.  It 
appears  to  me  when  we  refer  to  recon- 
struction costs  less  depreciation  as  the 
measure  of  value  of  the  possessory  In- 
terest, we  could  get  into  trouble.  For 
example,  if  a  building  were  constructed 
20  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $300,000  and  it 
were  completely  depreciated  and  written 
off  the  concessionnaire'E  books,  but  if 
today  because  of  price  rises  it  would  cost 
S600.000  to  reproduce  the  building,  would 
not  this  be  a  windfall  to  the  concesslon- 
nalre  if  the  Secretary  decided  to  ter- 
minate his  contract? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  certainly  would, 
and  at  the  cost  to  every  one  of  the  195 
million  people  in  this  country  who  want 
to  go  out  and  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  our  great  national  parks.  You  are 
£X&ctlv  I'isht 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  original  cost 
might  be  S300.000  and  20  years  later  it 
might  cost  $600,000  to  build  it.  He  may 
have  depreciated  everj*  single  dollar  of 
it  and  have  it  on  the  books  for  nothing. 
Yet  for  another  concessionaire  to  come 
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in  under  this  legislation,  the  Govern- 
ment will  t>e  required  to  recoup  for  that 
concessionaire  his  reconstruction  cost 
minus  the  physical  depreciation,  which 
might  be  10  or  possibly  20  percent. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  as  much  time  as  would  be  necessarj' 
to  answer  the  last  point,  but  the  gentle- 
man made  one  point  in  saying  here  that 
some  of  these  concessionaires  had  been 
there  for  30  or  40  years. 

Mr.  BROOKS.     For  50  years. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  we  ought  to  change  them 
every  year  Mevery  2  years  or  throw  them 
out,  or  d.Qfisne  tlilnk  that  there  is  some 
value  in  continuity? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
think  they  ought  to  change  them  every 
month  or  so.  but  I  do  think  that  they 
should  open  them  up  and  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  compete  with  them  I  want 
competition  for  these  things  just  as  we 
have  competition  in  Congress.  These 
contracts  that  they  have  now  run  for 
20  or  30  years  and  sometimes  10  or  15 
years.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a 
long-term  contract,  but  why  do  you  want 
to  lock  It  in  and  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  this  right?  I  will  read  you 
the  legislation.  It  is  disgraceful.  You 
do  not  have  to  co  this  In  order  to  protect 
these  people.    It  says  on  page  5: 

To  tills  end,  the  Secretary,  at  any  time 
in  his  cllEcretlon.  may  extend  or  renew  a 
contr.ict  or  permit,  or  may  grant  a  new 
contract  or  permit  to  the  same  concessioner 
upon  the  termination  or  surrender  heiore 
expiration  of  a  prior  contract  or  permit. 

They  can  come  in  and  renew  before 
anybody  else  knows  it  is  coming  up  for 
bid. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  .ASPINALL  I  know  he  wants  to 
be  fair.    This  is  the  present  practice. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes.  And  I  think  it 
is  reprehensible. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  go  ahead  and 
limit  this  authority  by  asking  and  de- 
manding that  notice  be  published  so  that 
anybody  can  come  in  and  make  their 
position  known. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they 
have  to  pay  reconstruction  co.sts  minus 
physical  depreciation,  there  is  no  benefit 
to  anyone,  because  you  cannot  possibly 
compete  against  those  odds. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further  here,  if  there  is  any  value 
to  It.  It  Is  because  the  concessionaire  has 
given  the  service  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
render.  Nobody  else  can  offer  these  serv- 
ices until  he  has  a  permit,  license,  or 
lease.  He  has  built  up  the  park  serv- 
ices. If  he  has  not  been  giving  satisfac- 
tory services,  his  facilities  would  be  of 
little  value. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
would  it  not  be  wise  and  more  in  the 
public  interest  to  give  these  people  only 
their  unamortized  book  value? 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  The  answer  to  that. 
I  would  like  to  submit,  is  that  the  rules 
of  law  for  condemnation  of  private  prop- 
erty are  that  it  should  not  be  depreciated 
to  a  concessionaire  in  the  park  any  more 
than  in  some  city.  In  a  court  of  law. 
in  determining  the  value  of  property, 
certainly  the  reproduction  cost  of  the 
property  is  a  factor.  Why  Jeopardize 
the  rights  of  the  concessionaire  because 
you  say  that  he  does  not  have  a  right  to 
have  reproduction  cost  considered,  when 
you  are  going  to  terminate  his  contract? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Even  if  his  property 
has  been  depreciated,  every  dollar  of  it 
has  been  depreciated? 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  That  is  the  free  en- 
terprise system  that  you  are  attacking, 
the  rule  of  depreciation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  But  there  is  no  com- 
petition in  this  alleged  free  enterprise 
.system  that  the  gentleman  tslks  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Texas  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Ml-.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say.  while  this  colloquy  Is  going  on. 
that  we  In  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations — and  I  speak  at  the 
suggestion  of  our  distinguished  and  able 
chairman.  Bill  Dawson  of  Chicago — 
have  the  highest  regard  for  Wayne 
ASPINALL,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
who  has  worked  long  and  faithfully  on 
his  committee  and  is  highly  respected 
and  well  loved  by  us  on  our  committee 
and  by  the  Congress.  I  must  say  that  he 
has  been  gracious  In  hearing  our  com- 
plaints and  our  suggestions  and  our  ob- 
jections. But  I  have  to  be  candid  and 
say  that  he  has  not  paid  much  attention 
to  us  other  than  being  gracious  and  kind 
and  thoughtful  and  considerate. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  So  that  I  may  re- 
turn the  compliment.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Brooks  1  and  with  tlie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  I  Mr.  Daw- 
son], They  have  alwa.vs  been  open  and 
Rboveboard  in  every  iPopect  in  their 
relations  with  our  committee.  They 
have  been  as  cooperative  as  anybody  pos- 
sibly could  be.  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement  that  here  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  which  we  could  not  resolve  un- 
less we  brought  it  to  the  floor.  We  In 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  think  that  we  are  right.  They, 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, think  that  they  are  right.  May 
I  say  that  it  is  a  distmct  pleasure  on  the 
part  of  our  committee  to  know  tliat  we 
have  this  Oversight  Committee  working 
as  it  does  and  paying  attention  to  its 
responsibilities 
Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROOKS.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  discussion  of  reconstruction 
cost  less  depreciation.  I  want  to  point 
out 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Physical  depreciation 
only. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  am  talking 
about  the  discussion  had  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  about  reconstruction 
cost  less  depreciation.  That  is  for  the 
pui-pose  of  evaluating  these  properties, 
perhaps  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract. 

The  language  in  the  bill  says  in  line 
22.  "but  not  to  exceed  fair  market  value." 
You  can  talk  about  the  windfalls,  but 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  this 
is  modifying  language  to  do  away  with 
any  unconscionable  windfall? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  To  my  distinguished 
friend  I  would  say  that  any  windfall  Is 
unconscionable  and  undesirable.  In  my 
opinion.  As  to  fair  market  value,  let  us 
take  the  example  that  we  used  a  few 
moments  ago.  The  cost  20  years  ago 
was  $300,000.  It  would  cost  $600,000  to 
construct  It  now.  The  fair  market  value 
might  be  $500,000.  $60 :).000— either  one 
would  be  unconscionable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Government,  if  another  con- 
cessionaire had  to  pay  that  S600.000. 
whicli  might  be  the  fair  market  value 
or  reconstruction  cost,  and  then  com- 
pete with  them  on  services,  when  the 
original  builder  has  depreciated  that 
property,  starting  at  S300.000  over  the 
20-year  period  to  $2  on  his  books,  tak- 
ing it  off  his  tax  return. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  BROOKS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Here  is  the  nub  of  the 
question.  Let  us  say  that  I  build  a  $1 
million  hotel  inside  a  park. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Docs  the  gentleman 
want  to  use  the  same  example  we  have 
been  using? 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  Is  the  same  exam- 
ple. You  build  a  hotel  outside  the  park. 
Both  were  built  30  years  ago.  Both  cost 
the  same  amount  of  money.  We  have 
each  taken  care  of  our  hotel. 

Mr.  BROOKS  Both  have  franchises 
from  the  Government? 

Mr.  UDALL  No.  Yours  Is  free  en- 
terprise and  I  am  inside  the  park.  At 
the  end  of  30  years  my  hotel  is  worth 
$2  million,  t)ecau.«e  I  have  taken  good 
care  of  it.  Yours  is  worth  $2  million. 
They  are  building  a  superhighway  that 
wipes  out  one  of  these  hotels.  You  want 
S2  million  fair  compensation.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  says  that  they  do 
not  want  me  in  the  park  and  that  I 
should  get  out.  You  say  that  they  should 
give  me  nothing. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Give  you  nothing,  or 
give  you  the  unamortized  bixjk  value,  be- 
cause you  have  had  20  years  to  profit 
out  of  it.  And  you  did  not  go  in  there 
as  a  public  service. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Under  my  example,  we 
would  both  be  amortized  We  have  both 
been  fully  amortized.  The  Rcntleman 
talks  about  a  vsindfall.  This  situation 
is  a  windfall  for  the  Government,  taking 
advantage  of  my  situation. 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of 
difference  between  being  inside  of  the. 
park  and  operating  a  hamburger  stand 
or  a  hotdoK  stand  outside  and  all  of  a 
sudden  finding  b  change  in  hishways,  or 
in  zoning  requirements.  Inside  of  a  na- 
tional park  you  hnv'e  got  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment promoting  bu.siness  and  gettina 
new  customers  for  you  every  day  and 
providing  services,  such  as  roads,  and 
advertising  your  place.  In  a  general  aura 
of  encouragement  for  people  to  come  in- 
side of  that  park. 

Mr.  UDALL.  And,  you  also  have  the 
U.S.  Gove.-nment  coming  in  there  saying 
what  rates  you  can  charge,  what  signs 
vou  can  put  up.  what  months  of  the 
year  during  which  you  can  stay  open, 
and  everything  else. 

Mr.  BROCKS.  You  do  not  think  the 
Secretarv  would  be  unfan? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee 
I  Mr.  .^spiN.ALil  and  the  able  Congress- 
man from  Arizona  I  Mr.  UdallI  have 
fiven  you  on  e.\ce!!ent  anal.vsis  of  the  bill. 
They  have  explained  why  Uiis  legislation 
is  necessary. 

Anything  that  I  might  say  would  in  a 
sense  be  repetitious,  so  to  conserve  the 
time  of  this  committee — I  shall  be  very 
brief. 

When  this  bill  was  before  our  commit- 
tee last  year.  I  had  certain  reservations 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions  of  it. 
But  after  further  study  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  involved  and 
the  goals  we  seek  to  attain.  I  have  re- 
vised mv  thinking. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  support  it. 

Basically,  the  problems  we  are  faced 
with  today  are  the  ever-increasing  uses 
that  are  being  made  of  our  national 
parks  facilities. 

As  oui-  population  increases  and  as  peo- 
ple have  more  lelsm-e  time,  more  of  them 
are  visiting  our  national  parks.  They 
are  demanding  more  places  to  eat,  mora 
places  to  sleep,  more  places  to  stay,  more 
places  to  see.  Hence,  the  question:  How 
shall  these  requirements  be  met? 

Long  ago  we  established  the  policy 
that  private  enteiiJrise — under  contract 
with  the  National  Park  Service— should 
provide  these  services — and  not  the 
Federal  Government,  ^ut — if  private 
enterprise  is  to  providPthe  facilities — 
and  the  services  required  to  accom- 
modate the  ever-increasing  number  of 
park  visitors,  it  must  have  some  as- 
surance that  It  will  not  have  the  rug 
pulled  out  from  under  it.  It  must  be 
able  to  negotiate  loans.  To  provide 
facilities — takes  money.  Business  must 
be  in  a  position  to  secure  capital.  To  do 
this— it  must  meet  the  demands  of 
capital. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  in  its  report  to  Con- 
gi'ess.  stated: 

A  clear  statement  of  Federal  poUcy  toward 
ihe  conceseion  system  Is  bndly  needed.  Such 
a  system  should  set  forth  the  role  of  the  con- 
cessionaires in  a  notional  recreation  program 
as  precisely  and  forthrightly  as  possible — 
the  goal  should  be  to  rewrite  the  agreements 
m  terms  that  would  fully  protect  the  public 
interest,  but  which  would  be  more  reassur- 
ing to  the  prospective  Investors  and  leaders. 


Tliat  is  what  your  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  do.  For  the  past  half  century, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  developed 
policies  to  carry  out  this  intent. 

These  policies  have  been  approved  by 
the  Department,  affirmed  and  reaffirmed 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of 
the  House  snd  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  is  pro- 
viding in  statutory  form  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  poUcy  and  authority  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  follow, 
in  administering  concessions  within  the 
National  Park  System,  and  in  contract- 
ing for  services  provided  by  the  conces- 
sioners!. 

If  tltis  body  in  its  wisdom  passes  this 
bill  today — 

First.  We  affiitn  the  policy — that — in 
the  development  of  facilities  in  our  na- 
tional parks,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  encourage  private  enterptise 
to  provide  them. 

Second.  We  recognize  that  conces- 
sioners have  a  "possessory  interest"  in 
any  structure,  fixture  or  improvement 
which  they  provide  with  the  approval  of 
course  of  the  Secretary — on  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  within  the  National 
Park  System. 

Third.  The  "possessory  Interest"  is  an 
interest  in  the  physical  structure  and  is 
."•eparate  and  apart  from  a  right  to  do 
business. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  terminate  upon 
the  termination  of  the  concession  con- 
tract. 

Fifth.  We  recognize  that  compensa- 
tion must  be  paid  for  the  "possessoiT 
intere.st"  if  it  is  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  Its  own  use — unless  othenvise 
agreed:  "The  compensation  to  be  equal 
to  the  sound  value  of  the  structure  or 
improvement  at  the  time  of  taking  based 
on  reconstruction  cost  less  depreciation 
but  not  to  exceed  the  fair  market  value." 
Note:  Usually  no  mariitt  value  If  the 
concessionef  has  no  right  to  do  business. 

Sixth.  We  encourage  private  persons 
or  corporations  to  provide  and  operate 
facilities  by  providing  that  the  Secretary 
may  include  in  contracts,  such  terms  and 
conditions  to  assure  the  conce.ssioner  of 
adequate  protection  against  loss  of  in- 
vestment— but  not  against  loss  of  antici- 
pated profits.  If  such  loss  is  the  result 
of  some  discretionary  act.  change  In  pol- 
icy or  a  decision  of  the  Secretary 
occurring  after  the  contract  became 
effective. 

Seventh.  Another  important  policy  de- 
velopment is  the  granting  of  a  contract 
to  one  principal  concessioner  and  requir- 
ing lilm  to  provide  a  balanced  service. 
Too  often,  if  more  than  one  concessioner 
is  present,  each  wants  to  provide  the 
piofit.ible  sei-vices.  neither  the  unprofit- 
able. Under  section  4.  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  operation  of  all  accom- 
modations and  facilities  in  each  area  by 
one  responsible  concessioner  and  may 
grant  him  a  preferential  right  to  provide 
new  accommodations. 

Eighth.  We  recognize  that  good  seiwice 
Is  usually  related  to  continuity  of  opera- 
tions. The  operation  of  facilities  within 
a  park  is  seasonal  in  nature.  A  company 
must  be  able  to  keep  its  key  personnel. 
This  cannot  be  done  unle-ss  there  Is  a  cen- 


tral charge  in  management.  These  are 
specialized  businesses  calling  for  special 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Govern- 
ment operations. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretaiy 
shall  encourage  continuity  of  operation 
by  giving  pieference  in  the  renewal  of 
contracts  to  those  who  have  performed 
satisfactorily. 

However,  by  granting  an  extension,  the 
Secretary  must  give  reasonable  public 
notice  of  his  Intention  to  do  so  and  con- 
sider and  evaluate  all  new  proposals. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  states  that  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  public  accommoda- 
tions or  services  to  be  provided  In  the 
national  park  system  should  be  carefully 
controlled,  and  limited,  to  those  accom- 
modations and  senices  needed  for  ihc 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  areas 
consistent  with  the  preservation  and 
consen'ation  of  the  areas. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  encourage  and  en- 
able private  persons  and  corporations  to 
provide  and  operate  facilities  and  services 
desirable  for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
tors in  these  areas. 

Section  3 1  a)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  include  in  contracts  providing  for  fa- 
cilities and  services  such  terms  or  condl- 
tiojrs  required  to  assure  the  concessioner 
adequate  protection  against  loss  of  his 
inv^tment,  but  not  the  loss  of  antici- 
pate profits  resulting  from  the  discre- 
tlonaiT  acts,  policies,  or  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  which  may  occur  after  a  con- 
tract has  been  entered  Into. 

Subsection  ibi  requires  the  Secietary 
to  exercise  his  authority  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  allow  the  concessioner  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  earn  a  profit  on  his 
whole  operation,  considering  the  capital 
invested  and  the  obligations  assumed. 

Subsection  <c>  provides  the  basis  on 
which  the  reasonableness  of  a  conces- 
sioners rates  and  charges  to  the  public 
shall  be  judged,  comparing  the  rates  and 
charges  for  like  facilities  and  services 
outside  national  park  areas  and  takinu 
into  consideration  any  differences  sucli 
as  length  of  season,  peakloads.  occu- 
pancy, accessibility,  and  availability  and 
other  factors. 

Subsection  idi  sets  forth  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  Secretary  shall  determine 
franchise  fees  and  reconsideration  of  the 
same  at  least  every  5  years  unless  the 
contract  be  for  a  lesser  period  of  time. 

Section  4  allows  the  Secretary  to  vest 
in  a  sole  concessioner,  the  operation  of 
all  facilities  and  services  in  an  area  or 
portion  thereof,  and  further  permits  the 
Secretary  to  grant  to  such  concessioner 
a  preferential  right  to  provide  new  or 
additional  services,  and  so  forth.  If  nec- 
essary for  tlie  convenience  of  the  public. 
This  section  also  gives  the  Secretary  di.s- 
cretlon  in  extending,  renewing,  or  en- 
tering new  contracts  with  present  non- 
preference  concessioners. 

Section  5  directs  the  Secretary,  to  en- 
courage continuity  of  operation  by  giving 
a  preference  to  those  concessioners  sat- 
isfactorily providing  the  facilities  and 
services  in  the  renewal  of  contracts  or 
permits.  Tills  section  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  may  ex- 
tend or  renew  a  contract  or  permit,  grant 
a  new  contract  or  permit  to  the  same 


concessioner  upon  termination,  sur- 
leiider  or  expiration  of  a  prior  contract 
or  permit,  provided  that  before  so  doing 
the  Secietary  must  give  reasonable  pub- 
lic notice  of  that  intention,  and  he  then 
i.-iust  consider  and  evaluate  all  proposals 
received  as  a  result  of  such  notice. 

Section  6  grants  a  "po.ssessory  inter- 
est" to  a  concessioner  who  has  acquired 
or  constructed,  heretofore  or  hereafter, 
I  any  structure,  fixture,  or  improvement 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  on 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  within 
the  national  park  .s.vstem.  recognizing  the 
legal  title  to  the  .same  to  be  in  the  United 
States  while  providing  that  such  posses- 
sory interest  may  be  assigned,  trans- 
ferred, or  encumbered  by  the  conces- 
sioner. The  possessory  Interest  so 
f^ianted  by  the  Secretary  is  an  interest 
in  the  physical  structure  with  all  inci- 
dents of  ownership  except  legal  title 
which  may  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  states  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  321  of  the  act  of  June 
30.  1932.  the  Economy  Act.— 47  Stat.  412; 
40  U.SC.  303ibi — is  not  applicable  to 
privilege,  leases,  penults  and  concession 
contracts  in  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Section  8  amends  subsection  (h)  of 
■5ection  2  of  the  act  of  August  21.  1935 — 
49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  462 1 hi— to  con- 
form with  this  bill,  H.R.  2091,  by  amend- 
ing the  language  which  required  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Section  9  requires  each  concessioner 
to  keep  records  pre.scribed  by  the  Secro- 
tiii-y  and  permit  access  thereto  by  the 
Seci'etary  or  his  duly  authorb.ed  repre- 
Eentative  to  determine  that  all  terms  of 
the  concession  contract  have  been  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation,  has 
!)assed  the  careful  and  deliberate  scru- 
tiny of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation.  The 
bill,  H.R.  2091,  is  very  similar  to  H.R, 
5886  on  which  the  committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress, H.R.  2091  Is  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove upon  the  previous  legislation  con- 
.sidered  by  this  body. 

In  speaking  to  the  necessity  and  desir- 
ability of  this  legislation.  I  should  like  to 
refer  my  colleagues  to  the  committee 
report  on  H.R.  2091.  On  page  7,  para- 
graph 2,  of  this  report  the  Deiiartment 
charged  with  the  primary  responsibility 
of  operating  our  national  park  system 
has  stated,  after  recognizing  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  various  Congres- 
sional committees  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding concession  policies,  "we  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  have  a  policy  reduced 
to  a  legislative  directive  at  this  time." 

And,  in  speaking  of  the  timeliness  of 
this  legislation,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  although  conces- 
sion policies  have  been  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  for  several  years, 
at  the  present  time  the  National  Park 
Service  has  only  a  few  long-term  con- 
tracts in  effect  and  has  19  concessioners 
operating  on  1-year  extensions,  and  three 
additional  contracts  Will  terminate  on 
December  31,  1965. 

The  long  histoi-y  of  the  policies  and 
Ijractices  as  stated  in  the  clepai  tmental 


report  of  the  committee  report  points 
out  more  fully  the  necessity  and  desir- 
ability of  reducing  the  concession  policies 
and  practices  to  a  statutorj'  form. 

But  more  than  this.  I  wish  to  remind 
ray  colleagues  that  we  as  the  Congress 
have  created  the  national  park  system 
for  the  fundamental  purposes  of  con- 
serving the  natural  and  historic  beauty 
of  our  Nation  for  the  public  use  and 
enjoyment  and  to  be  left  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 
It  is.  therefore,  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  system  is  properly  administered. 
This  responsibihty  and  the  need  for 
legislation  of  this  kind  is  growing  year 
by  year.  Since  World  War  11,  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  our  national  parks  has 
steadily  Increased.  In  1964  it  reached 
an  alltime  high.  More  than  102  million 
visitors  were  attracted  to  the  various  na- 
tional parks.  T«enty-nine  of  these 
areas,  excluding  the  Capital  National 
Parks,  attracted  more  than  1  million 
visitors.  Another  22  such  areas  attracted 
between  500.000  to  1  million  visitors  each. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  2091  will  be  a  step 
forward  in  meeting  our  responsibility.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  sound 
bill.   I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  AspinailI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  work  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  SkubitzI  and 
also  I  wish  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
work  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor]  who  has 
worked  diligently  on  this  legislation  for 
a  long  time,  and  also  the  services  of  Mr. 
Kyi  of  Iowa,  who  gave  his  services  in  the 
88th  Congress  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Morris  1 . 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  H.R.  2091. 
As  former  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Outdoor  Re- 
creation, may  I  say  we  conducted  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  and  reported  the 
bill  favorably  to  the  House,  but  were  un- 
able because  of  the  lateness  of  the  ses- 
sion to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  for 
consideration. 

I  heard  all  the  arguments  presented 
very  ably  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Brooks]  while  this  leg- 
islation was  being  considered  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  The  subcommittee 
went  into  each  and  every  one  of  those 
thoroughly,  we  explored  every  possibility 
and  every  question  that  has  been  raised 
about  this  legislation,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  the  same  conclusion  that  the 
committee  has  come  to  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress;  namely,  that  this  is  a 
good  bill,  it  is  in  the  national  Interest, 
it  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
tiicse  services,  and  this  bill  should  be 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  services  rendered  in  the 
88th  Congress  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion.   It  was  through  his  efforts  this  year. 


as  well  as  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  permitted  us  to  get  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  I  am  glad  for  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  >'ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  made 
by  those  who  are  for  this  bill,  also  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  remarks  made  by  our  won- 
derful chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  and  I  thank  them  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  for  consideration.  I  feel,  as  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  that 
service  to  the  public  in  the  national 
parks  requires  that  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. I  therefore  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  bill 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  RoncalioI. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks and  the  position  of  my  chairman, 
the  eminent  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  ASPINALL  1.  and  to  urge  in  other 
words  upon  my  colleagues  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2091. 

This  is  a  matter  of  more  than  normal 
concern  to  my  district — the  State  of 
Wyoming — in  which  there  are  located 
two  of  the  largest  national  parks,  both  in 
area  and  in  numbers  served,  of  our 
Nation. 

I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  H.R.  2091 
is  the  ultimate  answer  for  improving  the 
tourist  facilities  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  but  it  would  seem  if  we  are  to  pro- 
tect what  is  good  about  tourist  facilities 
today,  and  hope  to  improve  them,  surely 
the  passage  of  this  act  is  better  than  its 
alternative  which  is  a  continuation  of 
an  uncertain  and  entirely  unsatisfactory 
present  situation. 

I  would  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  insofar  as  the  objections  he  finds 
in  H.R.  2091,  by  merely  indicating  that 
any  compensatory  features  of  this  act 
following  termination  of  a  lease,  are 
based  on  the  accepted  rules  of  law  for 
the  compensation  of  private  property 
dedicated  to  public  use.  Certainly  no 
concessionaire  should  pay  a  penalty  for 
being  in  the  national  park,  when  his 
property  is  taken,  nor  should  he  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  comparison  to  the 
concessionaire  in  the  jungle  of  free  en- 
terprise which  borders  most  national 
parks,  particularly  in  the  seashore  areas. 

This  bill  does  not  give  concessionaires 
an  exclusive  right  in  any  national  park; 
that  right,  when  one  enjoys  it.  is  granted 
as  a  contractual  fact  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  This  has  been  the  policy 
for  several  generations.  It  is  my  hope, 
in  the  case  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  other  parks  of  this  kind,  that  per- 
haps in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
the  existing  concessionaire  may,  with  the 
benefit  of  H.R.  2091.  triple  and  quad- 
ruple the  accommodations  and  facilities, 
so  that  it  will  no  longer  appear  to  be  the 
mobbed  hodgepodge  of  automobiles  in 
the  various  tourist  sectors  that  it  now  is. 

Certainly  these  matters  left  in  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior are  undisturbed  in  this  bill.     On 
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the  other  hand,  it  docs  provide  some 
security  in  the  form  o£  a  possessory  right 
upon  which  there  can  be  long  range  plan- 
ning for  modernization  of  the  facilities, 
so  sorely  in  need  of  improvement  now  in 
many  of  the  Nation's  parks. 

In  sliort.  I  believe  this  is  good  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  happy  to  support  it.  The 
objections  I  have  heard  on  the  floor  to- 
day are  certainly  not  valid  to  defeat  this 
bill  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  voting  its  passage. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  I  am  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  having  four  very  fine 
national  park  facilities  in  my  congi'es- 
sional  district,  beini  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
also  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASalrs,  and  having  had  5  years 
of  experience  working  on  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  want  to  .say  that  one  of  these  parks 
In  my  di.-.trict  is  one  of  the  largest  parks 
In  the  national  park  system,  the  Yosem- 
Ite  National  Park.  The  concessionaires 
there  depend  on  their  contract  and  for 
a  good  many  years  have  rendered  a  very 
fine  service  to  the  people  who  visit 
Yosemite  National  Park.  Since  1  have 
been  a  Representative  of  fhat  district  for 
the  past  7  years.  I  have  never  received 
any  complaint  in  that  entire  time  from 
anyone  who  visited  the  park  as  to  the 
way  they  were  treated  by  the  con- 
cessionaires in  that  park. 

But  there  is  one  section  In  the  bill  that 
bothers  me  somewhat.  It  bothered  me 
in  the  subcommittee  and  it  bothered  me 
In  the  full  committee.  I  have  talked 
to  the  major  concessionaires  in  the  parks 
on  it. 

I  refer  to  section  4  of  the  bill  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI.  Under  section  4 
you  point  up  the  advisability  and  the 
probability  of  one  concessionaire  In  our 
various  parks  throughout  the  country. 
I  know  that  is  an  Ideal  situation  for  the 
concessionaire  and  probably  for  the  Gov- 
ernment too.  But  we  have  had  some  very 
fine  concessionaires  oi^erating  in  these 
parks  as  small  concessionaries,  some 
holding  rights  under  contracts  issued  by 
the  National  Park  Service  and  others 
who  have  subcontracted  with  the  princi- 
pal concessionaire.  I  want  to  ask  this 
question.  I  want  to  know  whether  this 
bill  would  In  any  way  restrict  the  rights 
of  such  concessionaires  to  remain  in  the 
park. 

Mr.  UD.^LL.  I  would  rather  refer  that 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  would 
prefer  the  author  of  the  bill  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  UDALL.  My  understanding  is  that 
it  makes  no  change  in  the  policy  that 
the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the 
chairman   of    the   full   committee   now 


would  want  to  make  any  further  com- 
ment on  this.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  In  this  particular, 
this  bill  follows  the  procedures  presently 
in  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  constituents  who  have  ever  been 
inconvenienced  by  overcrowded,  under- 
developed, or  unprovided  accommoda- 
tions in  the  Nations  national  parks  will 
be  interested  in  the  merits  of  this  bill. 

While  it  tends  to  confirm  rather  than 
revolutionize  longstanding  concession 
policies,  passage  will  have  the  immediate, 
desirable  effect  of  making  it  easier  for 
National  Park  concessioners  to  obtain 
loan  capital  from  private  lending  sources 
for  improvements  and  major  expansions. 

Under  existing  policies,  concessioners 
have  been  businessmen  without  recog- 
nized collateral.  Lending  agencies  have 
turned  down  their  loan  requests  because 
there  was  no  statutory  policy  applicable 
to  their  ot>erations.  Concessioners  have 
l5een  skeptically  viewed  as  lessees  with 
an  understood,  but  uncorvfirmed  posses- 
sory interest  in  their  property. 

As  a  result,  concessioners  have  found 
it  difficult,  sometimes  impossible  to  se- 
cure financing  for  large  expansion  pror 
grams. 

It  was  my  privileee  recently  to  join 
with  nine  other  members  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  in  coaulhorship  of  a 
letter  to  the  House  membership  in  which 
the  following  points  were  offered : 

First.  Concessioners  do  not  own  nor 
hold  title  to  the  lands  on  which  they  erect 
expensive  buildings  and  Improvements 
and  are  thus  prevented  from  borrowing 
money  under  conventional  mortgage  ar- 
rangements. 

Second.  Most  concessions  are  highly 
seasonal,  with  assets  idle  most  of  the 
year.  Nonetheless,  the  facilities  must  be 
maintained,  protected,  and.  in  some 
cases,  operated  by  the  concessioner  dur- 
in?  these  off  months. 

Third.  All  concession  operations  are 
conducted  under  rigorous,  detailed  Gov- 
ernment contracts  which  fix  rates  and 
prices  and  which  often  require  the  con- 
cessioner to  provide  many  nonprofltable 
services.  The  contract  is  also  subject  to 
cancellation  at  any  time. 

Fourth.  The  concessioner  must  pay,  in 
addition  to  all  regular  taxes  and  business 
expenses,  a  Park  Service  franchise  fee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  demand  for  con- 
cession-provided overnight  accommoda- 
tions, restaurants,  service  stations,  camp- 
ing equipment  and  provisions,  and  other 
services  for  travelere  have  skyrocketed 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 


It  is  estimated  that  visits  to  National 
Park  Service  areas  last  year  reached 
more  that  110  million.  The  figure  is  cer- 
tain to  continue  to  climb. 

This  legislation  will  put^^ncessloners 
on  a  better  financial  footing  to  provide 
these  urgently  needed  facilities. 

I  realize  there  is  opposition  to  this  bill 
from  a  few  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  concession  policies  and  practices 
followed  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  past  30  or  40  years  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  public. 

Opponents  who  contend  it  unwise  to 
offer  concessioners  "possessory  interest" 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  recognized  these  rights  for 
some  15  years.  However,  concessioners 
have  never  enjoyed  them  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

I  have  been  surprised  during  this  de- 
bate when  the  contention  has  been  made 
by  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  and  others 
that  increases  in  the  value  of  a  conces- 
sioner's property  interest  because  of  in- 
flation is  a  windfall.  Under  the  free  en- 
terprise system  when  a  man  takes  his 
own  money  and  acquires  property  and 
builds  buildings  he  has  a  right  to  enjoy 
any  increase  in  value  of  that  property 
due  to  inflation.  He  also  assumes  the 
risk  of  a  loss  in  value  because  of  deflation 
and  a  person  who  builds  buildings  at 
today's  high  prices  may  some  day  suffer 
from  deflatlonL 

This  legislation  gives  to  a  concessioner 
the  same  right  and  the  same  obligation 
enjoyed  and  assumed  by  every  oiher  busi- 
nessman in  America.  This  is  necessary- 
in  order  for  oilr  free  enterprise  system 
to  operate  successfully  in  national  parks. 

H.R.  2091  would  simply  enact  into  law 
time-tested  policies  which  now  and  for 
several  decades  have  been  followed  suc- 
cessfully by  the  National  Park  Service 
with  the  approval  of  the  House  Interio; 
Committee. 

I  am  informed  that  some  20  long-term 
concession  contracts  which  have  expired 
or  will  soon  expire  are  being  renewed 
on  an  annual  basis  pendlne  the  outcome 
of  this  legislation  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  frustrating  to  both  the  Government 
and  the  concessioners. 

This  leqlslation  is  the  re.sult  of  2  years 
of  intensive  study  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  I  believe  passage  will  serve  to 
stimulate  expansion  of  badly  needed 
facilities  in  our  Nation's  Federal  recre- 
ation areas. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2091. 

This  legislation  is  needed  \.o  put  into 
statutory  form  what  has  been  practiced 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in  fact 
The  stability  of  investment  which  is 
insured  to  concessionaires  by  this  bill  Is 
vital  to  the  continued  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  national  parks. 


With  leisure  time  of  American  citizens 
ever  on  the  increase,  the  services  ren- 
dered by  our  parks  is  becoming— and  wUl 
continue  to  become — more  important. 
It  is  necessary  to  expand  the  facilities  of 
these  parks  but  private  concessionaires 
have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  financ- 
ing for  expansion  and  improvement  of 
their  businesses  without  the  assurances 
contained  in  this  bill. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  accept  this 
measure  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks  1. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
at  this  point  to  ask.  In  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Moss] 
w  ho  Is  opposed  to  this  legislation,  that  he 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
it  Ls  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2091 
is  an  unnecessary  bill  and  a  bad  biil. 

Those  who  have  opposed  the  bill  are  de- 
scribed as  people  who  fail  to  appreciate 
the  special  problems  and  difficulties  of 
park  conce.ssloners.  They  are  saying  that 
the  Cortimittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  all  of  whom  have  seriously 
criticized  concession  operations  of  the 
Park  Service  in  the  past,  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  concessioners'  problems 
and  difficulties  What  they  say  is  non- 
sense. The  criticisms  I  speak  about  were 
Issued  only  after  the  most  detailed  in- 
vestigations Including  congressional 
hearings. 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  tell  us  the 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, by  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior,  and 
by  many  organizations  and  individuals 
familiar  with  the  problem  in  the  National 
Park  Service.  They  claim  that  the  bill  is 
necessary  to  make  adequate,  private 
financing  available  to  Park  Service  con- 
cessioners for  the  building  or  acquisition 
of  improvements. 

The  problem,  they  say.  is  that  conces- 
sioners arc  having  or  will  have  difflcultv 
in  obtaining  financing  for  their  improve- 
ments 

There  are  over  140  major  concession- 
ers in  our  National  Park  system.  Ob- 
viously they  have  had  financing  in  the 
past.  Probably  the  vast  majority  will 
be  able  to  obtain  necessary  capital  In  the 
future,  regardless  of  passage  of  this  bill. 
We  all  know  how  in  recent  years  the 
public  has  increased  its  use  of  our  Na- 
tional Park  are.is.  In  1962  there  were 
82  mllUon  visits.  In  1964.  that  figure 
exceeded  110  million.  And  the  first  5 
months  of  1965  show  almost  a  7  percent 
Increase  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
This  upward  trend  gives  every  indication 
of  continuing.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask 
whether  year  after  year  more  and  more 
millions  of  Wsltors  would  be  coming  to 
our  National  Park  areas  If  the  conces- 
sioners there  were  not  able  to  furnish 
them  the  services  they  need  and  want. 

We  hear  of  no  great  financing  prob- 
lem for  concessioners  operating  in  the 


National  Forests  or  at  reservoir  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  know  of  no 
basic  differences  between  the  major  con- 
cessioners there  and  the  concessioners 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  policies  and  contracts 
under  which  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Coi-ps  concessioners  operate  are  on  the 
whole  less  liberal  to  the  concessioner 
than  those  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Great  and  growing  use  of  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas  carries  with  it  an  outstand- 
ing opportunity  for  concessioners  to  sell 
goods  and  services  at  a  fair  profit.  No 
other  factor  I  can  Imagine  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  attraction  of  cap- 
ital for  the  financing  of  concessioner  im- 
provement. Last  year,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  concerning  a  proposed  bill  to 
guarantee  loans  to  concessioners. 

The  Bureau  did  not  suppport  the  pro- 
posed guarantee  legislation.  In  its  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary,  it  offered  some  in- 
teresting comments.  It  said  that  the 
Bureau  had  not  seen  even  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  to  which  concessions 
had  been  unable  In  the  past  to  obtain 
adequateJinancing.  Then  it  stated,  and 
I  quote: 

Tlie  higii  Investmeut  record  of  concession- 
ers In  recent  years,  coupled  with  tfte  outlook 
for  a  rapid  and  continuing  rise  In  tlie  recrea- 
tion-seeking population,  combine  to  argue 
that  capital  1b  now  and  will  likely  In  the  fu- 
ture be  available  to  existing  and  potential 
conccMloners  for  development  purposes  to  a 
greater  extent  than  In  the  past. 

I  simply  am  not  convinced  that  the 
basic  problem  about  which  the  hue  and 
cry  Is  being  raised  is  of  such  serious  gen- 
eral importance  that  an  act  of  Congress 
is  necessary. 

The  record  simply  does  not  demon- 
strate that  the  changes  the  bi]I  would 
make  are  necessary  in  order  to  influence 
sources  of  capital  more  favorably  to- 
ward Park  Service  concessioners. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Rivers  ) . 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  HR.  2091  and  I  urge  Its 
passage  by  the  House. 

There  is  an  old  adage  to  the  effect  that 
it  Is  always  easier  for  a  legislative  body  to 
do  nothing  than  to  do  something  and 
that  it  Is  therefore  far  easier  for  it  to  do 
a  little  than  a  lot. 

That  Is  the  situation  we  are  in  today. 
We  could.  If  we  wished  to,  refuse  to  pass 
the  bill  and  leave  the  whole  national 
parks  conce-ssion  policy  in  its  present 
state  of  uncertainty.  We  could.  If  we 
wished,  strip  the  bill  of  a  number  of  its 
provisions  aiid  come  out  with  something 
only  a  little  better  than  nothing.  These 
would  be  the  easy  courses  to  follow.  They 
are  not  courses  that  I  choose  to  follow  or 
that  I  can  advise  the  House  to  follow. 
Let  me  tell  you  why. 


For  years  the  Interior  Department's 
policies  relating  to  national  park  conces- 
sions have  been  on  an  uncertain  founda- 
tion. For  years  they  have  been  under 
att«£k.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Park  Sen-ice  has  been  faithfully  trying 
to  abide  by  the  principles  that  were 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Committee  on  interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  1950.  It  is  high 
time  that  these  doubts  and  uncertainties 
be  laid  to  rest.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
Congress  to  dispel  them  by  the  enactment 
of  legislation.  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
say  that  the  passage  of  any  bill,  regard- 
less of  its  contents,  would  be  better  than 
continued  Inaction  on  our  part.  But  I 
need  not  go  that  far,  for  I  think  we  have 
a  good  bill  here. 

What  are  the  prerequisites  for  such  a 
bill?  The  first  is  a  recognition  on  our 
part  that  we  are  dealing  witJi  a  wide  va- 
riety of  situations.  Some  concessioners 
have  very  short  seasons — witness  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park  and  Katmai  Na- 
tional Monument — while  other  have  vir- 
tually year-round  businesses. 

Some  concessioners  are  in  parks  to 
which  visitors  come  by  the  millions, 
others  are  in  parks  where  they  are  num- 
bered in  the  thousands.  Some  conces- 
sioners have  businesses  that  they  can 
operate  on  a  shoestring,  but  others  have 
businesses  that  require  very  substantial 
sums  of  capital.  Some  parks,  and  the 
concessions  within  them,  are  so  located 
that  there  is  direct  and  immediate  com- 
petition from  hotels  and  shops  in  the 
near  vicinity;  others  are  so  located  that 
they  are  the  only  source  to  which  the 
public  can  go  to  obtain  the  services  they 
need  when  they  \1slt  the  parks.  Some 
concessioners  may  be  required  by  pub- 
lic demand  to  carry  on  a  part  of  their 
business  at  a  loss  and  to  make  up  the 
deficit  through  other  operations;  others 
are  not  In  this  position.  The  point  is 
that  any  bill  must  be  designed  broadly 
enough  to  allow  all  these  situations  to  be 
handled  equitably. 

The  second  prerequisite  for  a  good 
concession  bill  Is  a  recognition  on  our 
part  that  It  is  primarily  the  public  that 
the  concessioners  are  serving,  not  the 
Government.  Some  of  the  purists  among 
the  con.servatlonlsts  would  no  doubt  like 
to  see  all  concessions  abolished  in  the 
national  parks.  Fortunately  they  are  a 
mhiority.  But  concessions  must  be 
adapted  both  to  the  environment  In 
which  they  operate  and  to  the  public  they 
are  called  upon  to  serve.  They  must 
always  be  so  operated  that  they  do  not 
Interfere  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  parks  are  established.  They  must. 
above  all.  be  so  operated  that  those  who 
visit  the  parks  are  taken  care  of  at 
reasonable  prices  This  Is  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  Government  than  any 
revenues  that  may  accrue  to  It  through 
concession  contracts  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  H.R  2091  lays  as  much  stress 
as  it  does  on  contintilty  of  operations  and 
recognizes  that  this  Is  not  a  field  adapted 
to  competitive  bidding. 

Finally.  I  must  mention  the  need  for 
flexibility  as  another  prerequisite  for  a 
good  concession  bill.  This  is  implicit  in 
the  other  points  i  have  made,  but  I  want 
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lo  lay  particular  stress  on  it.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  must  be  given  broad 
authority,  and  he  will  be  given  broad 
authoiity  by  tills  bill,  to  gear  his  granting 
of  concessions  and  his  renewal  of  con- 
cession contracts  to  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular area  and  the  type  of  people  who 
visit  it.  He  must  be  given  broad  author- 
ity to  gear  the  operation  of  concessions  to 
the  paramount  punx)ses  of  the  parks. 
He  must  be  given  broad  authority  to  en- 
courage good  concessioners — not  fly-by- 
nights,  not  those  inadequately  financed, 
not  those  who  are  out  simply  for  a  fast 
dollar— to  do  the  same  job  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  visitors  to  eat  and  sleep 
that  the  parks  themselves  do  in  meeting 
their  needs  to  see  and  enjoy  nature. 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  urge  enactment  of 
HR.2091. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Conunittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McF.ALL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R.  2091 1  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


COMMITTEE  OP  ESCORT  FOR  AS- 
TRONAUTS 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  escort 
our  distinguished  visitors  into  thp  Cham- 
ber the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr, 
ALBERT:  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Laxrd;  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana. Mr.  BOGGs:  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  Mr.  Rhodes;  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Miller:  and  the 
.Gentleman     from     Ma.'=sachusetts.     Mr. 

M.ARTIN. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
state  for  the  information  of  the  Members, 
it  is  expected  that  the  distinguished 
guests  of  the  House  will  arrive  at  the 
Capitol  within  a  very  short  time,  within 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess 
at  this  time  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  44  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION"  OF  THE  GEMINI  5 
ASTRONAUTS 

At  2:55  o'clock  p.m.,  the  DoorkeeJ^er  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable William  M.  Miller,  escorted  into 
the  House  Chamber  the  families  of  the 
Gemini  5  astronauts  and  Dr.  Charles 
Berry  and  his  family. 

At  3  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  called  the 
membership  to  order. 

The  Gemini  5  astronauts.  Lt.  Col.  L 
Gordon  Cooper.  Jr..  and  Comdr.  Charles 


Conrad,  Jr.,  entered  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  3:01  o'clock  p.m., 
preceded  by  .Sergeant  at  Arms  Zeake  W. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  and  escorted  to  the 
Speaker's  rosti-um  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam M,  Miller,  Doorkeeper,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey:  the  Honorable  Carl  Al- 
bert, the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  the  Honor- 
able John  J.  Rhodes,  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Miller,  and  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.  (Applause, 
Members  rising.] 

Astronaut  Com'ad  was  seated  to  the 
left  of  the  Speaker  and  Astronaut 
Cooper  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
[Applause.  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Mr.  Vice  President, 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  members  of 
the  families  of  the  two  distinguished 
Americans  whom  we  honor  today,  the 
two  distinguished  [jentlemen  the  House 
is  honoring  today,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  afternoon  marks  an  auspi- 
cious moment  in  the  annals  ol  this 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  are  pri\ileged  at  this  time  to 
lay  aside  for  a  brief  period  our  legisla- 
tive duties  and  to  welcome  here  two  dis- 
tinguished, courageous  Amerieans  of 
whom  we  are  very  proud — two  Ameri- 
cans that  have  made  great  records  out- 
standing records,  in  what  might  be 
termed  the  field  of  outer  space  and  in 
the  pioneering  of  the  days  thatlie  ahead. 
They  have  brought  dignity  and  honor 
and  glory  to  our  great  country. 

One  of  these  distinguished  men  was 
our  guest  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  we 
are  so  glad  that  he  is  here  with  us  again 
today  and  that  his  family  is  accompany- 
ing him. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  and  nonor. 
the  personal  privilege  of  presenting  to 
my  colleagues  one  who  has  brought,  as 
I  said,  honor  and  gloi-y  and  prestige  to 
our  great  country,  Lt.  Col,  L.  Gor- 
don Cooper,  Jr.  (Applause,  Members 
rising.  1 

Lieutenant  Colonel  COOPER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Approxi- 
mately 28  months  ago,  I  had  the  very  real 
great  privilege  of  being  your  guest  after 
an  earlier  flight  that  I  made.  At  that 
time  we  were  in  the  timespan  of  making 
flights  of  approximately  34  hours,  and 
today  my  colleague  and  I  am  here  after 
having  advanced  on  up  to  the  period  of  8 
days,  some  190  hours,    f  Applause.] 

I  hope  that  I  might  have  the  privilege 
of  being  your  guest  again  one  of  these 
years.     [Applause.! 

It  is  a  very  distinct  privilege,  and  over 
these  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  work 
with  a  great  many  of  you  and  to  get  to 
know  you  and  appreciate  all  of  your  ded- 
ication. 

You  know,  we  in  the  lower  echelons  of 
all  the  agencies,  like  any  other  large 
organization,  tend  to  criticize  the  head- 
quarters and  all  of  the  higher  echelons 
at  times  because  we  do  not.  perhaps, 
really^nderstand  what  goes  on  up  here 
and  do  not  understand  a  lot  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  involved  and  many  of  the 
decisions  that  are  made. 

I  must  say  that  oveJ  the  years,  as  I 
have  gotten  to  know  many  of  you  aild 
have  had  occasion  to  work  with  you  and 


to  have  direct  association,  I  have  come 
to  have  a  verj-  much  greater  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  for  all  of  youi 
problems.  I  must  say  I  think  I  have  a 
much  easier  Job  than  you  do. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  and 
to  be  able  to  give  you  a  very  brief  ac- 
count of  our  flight.  We  set  out  with  our 
prime  objective  on  Gemini  5  to  fly  8 
days.  We  were  to  fly  this  8  days  primar- 
ily to  show  that  man.  with  all  the  various 
equipment  on  board,  and  the  machines, 
could  .safely  and  very  functionally  do  this 
8-day  mission  with  no  adverse  effects. 
We  were  entirely  successful  in  this. 

We  had  a  few  of  our  systems  with  mi- 
nor discrepancies,  but  by  far  the  major- 
ity of  the  systems  on  board  worked  not 
only  well,  but  worked  beautifully. 

We  had  as  a  secondary  objective  to 
evaluate  and  conduct  and  gather  data  on 
radar  and  computer  and  platfonn  com- 
binations of  the  same  type  we  will  be 
using  for  later  rendezvous  as  we  go  on 
into  the  lunar  mission. 

I  might  add  that  although  we  did  not 
get  the  initial  part  or  portion  of  this 
data  due  to  a  minor  failure  of  a  small 
heater,  we  did  gather  the  majority  of 
this  data,  and  we  gathered  even  more 
data  on  this  system  on  another  test.  So 
this  portion  of  the  experiment  was  highly- 
successful :  in  fact,  even  better  than  we 
had  dreamed. 

Then  we  hai  some  17  scientific  experi- 
ments which  we  conducted.  Some  of 
them  we  did  not  gather  at  the  exact  time 
that  we  anticipated,  but  we  would  pick 
up  other  parts  of  them  later  on  when  we 
could  power  up  the  system  and  control 
the  attitude  of  the  spacecraft  in  order 
to  get  them.  So  we  wound  up  getting  a 
great  majority  of  some  16 — either  100 
percent  completed  or  85  percent  or  better 
completed— some  16  of  the  17  experi- 
ments, including  a  great  many  pictures 
again  of  some  veiy  beautiful  areas  of  the 
world. 

Again,  I  think  one  of  my  greatest  im- 
pressions of  this  flight,  like  the  first  flight 
I  made,  was  that  it  makes  man  feel 
rather  small  and  in.significant  to  see  all 
the  great  beauties  that  there  are  avail- 
able to  see  from  space  and  to  realize  just 
ho%v  small  one  individual  is  as  compared 
to  this  great  universe. 

I  think  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
turn  it  over,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
colleague  here.  "Pete"  Conrad,  whom  I 
had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  making  the 
flight  with.  And  I  think  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  to  me  in  the  flight 
was  watching  his  reactions  to  all  these 
things  I  had  seen  before  and  note  his 
enjoyment  of  them  also.  (Applause, 
Members  rising.) 

The  SPEAKER.  From  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  records  made  by  these 
two  outstanding  Americans,  there  was — 

First.  The  longest  manned  space 
flight; 

Second.  The  longest  total  U.S.  man- 
hours  in  space ; 

Third.  The  longest  multlmanned  space 
flight; 

Fourth.  Most  orbits  for  a  manned 
space  flight: 

Fifth.  Most  manned  flights: 


Sixth.  First  man  to  make  a  second  or- 
bital flight — Colonel  Cooper: 

Seventh.  Of  these  two  distinguished 
gentlemen,  the  one  with  the  most  space 
flight  time  is  Colonel  Cooper;  and 

Eighth.  Both  individuals  making  the 
longest  single  space  flight  in  the  history 
of  man. 

AH  of  these  events  have  brought  great 
honor,  and  greater  slory  and  prestige  to 
our  beloved  country.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  and  a  high  honor  to 
present  to  you  the  other  distinguished 
American  and  dedicated  officer,  Comdr. 
-Pete"  Conrad.  [Applause.  Members 
rising.] 

Commander  CONRAD.  Mr.  Vice 
President.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen and  distinguished  guests,  I  can- 
not say  right  at  the  moment  that  I  am 
not  confused.  When  I  first  got  in  here 
and  they  seated  me  on  Gordo's  left,  that 
broke  up  evci-ything.  I  have  been  sit- 
ting on  his  right  for  6  months  now. 

Gordo  did  outline  to  you  some  of  the 
flight,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
bit  more  about  it. 

Gemini  5  was  a  significant  advance  in 
the  whole  program  in  that  we  flew  the 
first  all-out  spacecraft.  We  would  not 
have  been  able  to  go  without  the  fuel 
cells  for  8  days.  This  was  the  first  time 
they  were  flown.  We  had  the  first 
radars  from  which  we  got  some  very 
excellent  data  to  enable  the  GT6  to  con- 
tinue with  their  present  rendezvous 
plans.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
cryogenic  storage  of  liquid  hydrogen  and 
liquid  oxygen  had  been  run  that  long 
in  space. 

■We  did  have  a  problem  or  two.  I 
think  it  looked  a  lot  worse  to  you  on  the 
ground  than  it  did  to  us  in  flight.  As 
Gordo  said,  we  managed  to  overcome 
those  problems  and  continued  with  the 
flight. 

The  scientific  measurements  were  to 
me  extremely  interesting  to  make.  I 
think  that  it  showed  that  our  nature  is 
about  the  -same  as  that  of  scientists. 
After  all,  a  test  pilot  is  a  curious  person; 
so  is  a  scientist. 

We  enjoyed  getting  the  answers  and 
bringing  back  the  data. 

My  feeling  is  that  I  have  had  11  days 
to  debrief  the  flight  and  had  a  couple  of 
good  nights'  sleep  and  I  am  ready  to 
go  again.     [Applause.  Members  rising] 

The  SPEAKER.  With  the  indulgence 
of  my  colleagues,  I  should  like  to  pre- 
sent for  a  bow  Mrs,  Cooper  and  her 
children. 

(Mrs.  Cooper  and  her  children  rose.] 

(Applause.  Members  rising.] 

Tlie  SPEIAKER.  I  also  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  present  for  a  bow  Mrs.  Conrad 
and  her  family. 

(Mrs.  Conrad  and  her  family  rose.] 

(Applause.  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Present  with  us  to- 
day is  Dr.  Charles  Ben-y  with  his  wife 
and  family.  He  is  medical  director  at 
NASA  and  he  received  from  President 
Johnson  the  NASA  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Service. 

( Dr.  Berry  and  his  family  rose.  ] 

( Applau.se.  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  committee  will 
escort  the  distinguished  visitors  from 
the  Chamber. 


At  3  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m..  the 
astronauts  and  their  families  retired 
from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


were  referred  to  this  committee.    The  work 
plans  Involved  are: 


AFTER  RECESS 


Tlie  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  3 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 

CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WTHTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  5688)  relat- 
ing to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McMillan,  Whitener,  Dowdy,  Willwms, 
Fuqua,  Nelsen,  Harsha,  RouDEBtJsH.  and 
Broyhill  of  Virginia. 


PRINTING  PROCEEDINGS  HAD  DUR- 
ING  THE   RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  of  the  House  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 


U.S.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED 
CROSS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  IH.R.  8715 1  to 
authorize  a  contribution  by  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Fascell,  Eraser,  and  Gross. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND. 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
V/aslimgton,  DC  September  10. 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Die  Speaker,  House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.\e  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  has  approved 
the   work  plans   transmitted   to  you   which 


Exeen- 

Com- 

tlvc 

mit- 

Slate nnd  woli-rslud 

com- 

tee  ap- 

iiiUtte 
No. 

proval 

."Vrkansas:  Cooper  Creek  -  -- 

1323 
1323 
1323 

IKS 

Miilne'  Limestone  Stream..    . 

Mississippi:  LoiiK  t-'rceb.... 

Do. 

.Mississippi  and  TeoDcssee:  Tuscuni* 

l)la  Klvcr 

1333 

Po. 

^Ii^■?OIlri:    Urlndstunc-Logt-Muddy 

Creek    

1323 

Do. 

Nortli  Cifolinu  und  VirEinia:  Stew- 

:jTts  Creck-LovilL*  Creek 

I3-J3 

Do, 

Okiiihoma;  Vpper  Elk  Creek. - 

na 

Ma. 

I'tah:  I-erron.  _. 

vm 

Do. 

.MabiiinQ:  Clioccoloeco  Creek 

MX, 

Do. 

.Arkansas:  Little  Clear  Creek 

1411) 

Ho. 

Oeortio: 

Qrovp  River 

iiai 

I>0. 

Somb  Fork  Broa'l  Rli-er 

ItT. 

1)0. 

Iniiiona:  Supplenienl  to  Hii.s.s('ron 

UJO 

Do. 

Massachusetts:    Suppleuiejll     to 

SuAsCo _ _.- 

1426 

Do. 

Pelaware    and    .Maryland:    Cpper 

Chi.plank  Ul^i-r  ... 

1533 

no. 

Indiana:  Little  Kaec«<m  Creek 

I.-iSS 

Do. 

Kfin'in':  Timtwr  Cre»'k  . 

vaa 

Do. 

Minnesota:  Tamarac  Kiver 

t.VI3 

Do. 

Olilahoma:  tvti&paw  Creek 

iva3 

Do. 

Tp-va.":  liiick  Creek 

IS33 

Do. 

Viridnin-  ChiTTyslone    ... 

1333 

Do. 

istg 

Do. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  H.  Fau.on, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,'  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  295 1 

Abbilt  Fulton.  Tenn.  Poage 

Adair  Gallagiier  Poll 

Andrews.  Griffiths  Pool 

George  W.  Hanna  Powell 

Andrews,  Harsha  Resnlclt 

Glenn  Harvey.  Ind.  Roosevelt 

Arends  Harvey.  Mich.  Rosenthal 

Ashbrook  Hebert  Ryan 

Blatnik  Henderson  Slsk 

Bolton  Irwin  Smith.  Calif 

Bonner  Jones,  Mo.  Talcoit 

Buchanan  Kelly  Teague,  Calif. 

Carey  Keogh  Teague,  Ttx. 

Celler  Lindsay  Thomas 

Conyers  McClory  Thompson,  Te-c. 

Daddarlo  McEwen  Toil 

Derwlnskl  Macdonald  Whltten 

Devlne  Martin.  Ala  Williams 

Dlggs  May  Wilson.  i 

Dowdy  Morton  Charles  H 

Farnsley  Moss  Wrtgbt 

Fisher  Multcr 
Ford,  Gerald  R.  Pirnle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRA^nON 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  lomoiTow  during  general 
debate. 
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The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


NA- 


CONCESSION      POLICIES      BY 
TIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr-  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  2091 '  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  concession 
policie.s  in  the  areas  administered  by  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJi.  2091,  with 
Mr.  McFall  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes  1. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
my  colleague  from  Arizona,  and  every 
other  member  of  the  committee  who  had 
soraethins:  to  do  with  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  House  floor. 

The  national  parks  are  certainly  very 
important  elements  of  our  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. They  afford  edacation  and 
recreation  to  gi-eat  secments  of  our  peo- 
ple. Certainly  they  should  be  served  by 
the  best  of  concessionaires  and.  in  my 
opinion,  the  enactment  of  this  bill  is  the 
best  way  to  insure  that  this  will  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Represfrntativcs  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Amc'ica  In  Congretts  assembted.  That  in 
furtherance  of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stilt.  535).  BS  nmendcd  1 16  USC.  K. 
which  cUrecta  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  administer  nutlonnl  mrb  Bj-stem  areis 
In  accordance  with  the  fundiinient.il  purpose 
of  conserving  their  scenery,  wildlife,  naturnl 
and  historic  objects,  and  providing  for  their 
enjoyment  In  a  mrmner  that  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations, the  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
preservation  of  park  values  requires  that  such 
public  accommodations,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices as  have  to  be  pro\nded  within  those  areas 
should  be  prcvlded  only  under  carefully  con- 
trolled safeguards  against  unregulated  and 
Indiscriminate  use.  so  that  the  heavy  visita- 
tion will  not  unduly  Impair  these  values 
and  so  that  development  of  such  facilities 
can  best  be  limited  to  locations  where  ihe 
least  damage  to  parlt  values  will  be  caused. 
It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress  that  isuch 
development  shall  be  limited  to  those  that 
are  necessary  pnd  apiiropriate  Cor  public  use 
and  enJOMnent  of  the  national  park  area  In 
which  tliey  are  located  and  that  are  con- 
sistent to  the  highest  practicable  degree  with 
the  preservation  and  conservation  of  the 
area£. 

Sec  2  Subject  to  the  findings  and  poIl:y 
stated  in  section  1  of  this  Act-  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  encourage  and  enable  pri- 
vate  persons   and   corporations    (hereinafter 


referred  to  as  "concessioners")  to  provide 
and  operate  facilities  and  services  which  he 
deems  desirable  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors  In  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Without  the  limitation  of  the 
foregoing,  the  Secretary  may  Include  In  con- 
tracts for  the  providing  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices such  terms  and  conditions  as,  In  ills 
Judgment,  are  required  to  assure  the  con- 
cessioner of  adequate  protecMon  against  loss 
of  investment  in  structures,  fixtures,  im- 
provements, equipment,  supplies  and  other 
tangible  property  provided  by  him  for  the 
purposes  of  the  contract  (but  not  against 
loss  of  anticipated  profits)  resulting  from 
dlecretiopory  acts,  policies,  or  decisions  of 
the  Secretary  occurring  after  the  contract 
has  become  effective  under  which  acts,  poli- 
cies, or  decisions  the  concessioner's  authority 
to  conduct  some  or  all  of  his  authorized  op- 
erations under  the  contract  ceases  or  his 
structures,  fixtures,  and  Improvements,  or 
any  of  them,  are  required  to  be  transferred 
to  another  party  or  to  be  abandoned,  re- 
moved, er  demolished.  Such  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  Include  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  compensate  the  conces- 
sioner for  loss  of  investment,  as  aforesaid 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  hla  au- 
thority In  a  manner  consistent  with  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  the  concessioner  to 
realize  a  profit  on  his  operation  as  a  whole 
commensurate  with  the  capital  Invested  and 
the  obligations  assumed. 

(ci  Tlie  reasonableness  of  a  concessioner's 
rates  and  charges  to  the  public  shall,  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  contract,  be  Judged 
primarily  by  comparison  with  those  current 
for  facilities  and  services  of  comparable 
character  under  similar  conditions,  with  due 
consideration  for  length  of  season,  provision 
for  peakloads.  average  percentage  of  occu- 
pancy, accessibility,  availability,  and  costs  of 
labor  and  materials,  type  of  patronage,  and 
other  factors  deemed  significant  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  Franchise  fees,  however  stated,  shall 
be  determined  upon  consideration  of  the 
probable  value  to  the  concessioner  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  particular  contract 
or  permit  Involved.  Such  value  is  the  op- 
portunity for  net  profit  In  relation  to  both 
gross  receipts  and  capital  Invested.  Consid- 
eration of  revenue  to  the  tJ^nlted  States  shall 
be  subordinate  to  the  objectives  of  protecting 
and  preserving  the  areas  and  of  providing 
adequate  and  appropriate  services  for  visitors 
at  reasonable  rates.  Appropriate  provision 
may  be  made  for  periodic  reconsideration 
and  adjustment  of  franchise  fees. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
operation  of  all  accommodations,  facilities, 
and  services  for  visitors,  or  of  all  such  ac- 
commodations, facilities,  and  services  of  gen- 
erally similar  character.  In  each  area,  or 
portion  thereof,  administered  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Park  Service  by  one  responsible  con- 
cessioner and  may  grant  to  such  concessioner 
a  preferential  right  to  provide  such  new  or 
additional  accommodations,  facilities,  or 
services  as  the  Secretary  may  consider  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  accommodation  and 
convenience  of  the  public.  The  Secretary 
may.  in  his  discretion,  grant  extensions,  re- 
newals, or  new  contracts  to  present  conces- 
sioners, other  than  the  concessioner  holding 
a  preferential  right,  for  operations  substau- 
tlalty  similar  in  character  and  extent  to  those 
autliorized  by  their  current  contracts  or 
permits. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  con- 
tinuity of  operation  and  facilities  and  serv- 
ices by  giving  preference  In  the  renewal  of 
contracts  or  permits  and  in  tiie  negotiation 
of  new  contracts  or  permits  to  the  conces- 
sioners who  have  performed  their  obligations 
under  prior  contracts  or  permits  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary.  To  this  end,  the 
Secretary,  at  any  time  In  his  discretion,  may 


extend  or  renew  a  contract  or  permit,  or  may 
grant  a  new  contract  or  permit  to  the  same 
concessioner  upon  the  termination  or  sur- 
render before  expiration  of  a  prior  contract 
or  permit.  Before  doing  so.  however,  and 
berore  granting  extensions,  renewals,  or  new 
contracts  pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
reasonable  public  notice  of  his  Intention  so 
to  do  and  shall  consider  and  evaluate  all  pro- 
proposals  received  as  a  result  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  A  concessioner  who  has  heretofore 
acquired  or  constructed  or  who  hereafter 
acquires  or  constructs,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
any  structure,  fixture,  or  improvement  upon 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  within  an 
area  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  have  a  possessory  Interest  there- 
in, which  shall  consist  of  all  incidents  of 
ownership  except  legal  title,  which  title  shall 
be  vested  In  the  United  States.  Such  posses- 
sory Interest  shall  not  be  construed  to  In- 
clude or  imply  any  autliorlty,  privilege,  or 
right  to  operate  or  engage  in  any  business  or 
other  activity,  and  the  use  or  enjoyment  of 
any  structure,  fixture,  or  Improvement  In 
which  the  concessioner  has  a  possessory  In- 
terest shall  be  wholly  subject  to  the  appllca- 
able  provisions  of  the  contract  and  of  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  area.  The 
said  possesEory  interest  shall  not  be  extin- 
guished by  the  expiration  of  other  termina- 
tion of  the  contract  and  may  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  Just  compensation.  The 
said  possessory  Interest  may  be  assigned, 
transferred,  encumbered,  or  rellnqulslied. 
Unless  otlierwise  provided  by  agreement  of 
ilie  parties.  Just  compensation  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sound  value  of  such 
structure,  fixture,  or  improvement  nt  the  time 
of  taking  by  the  United  States  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  reconstruction  cost  less 
depreciation  evidenced  by  Its  condition  and 
prospective  serviceability  In  comparison  with 
a  new  unit  of  like  kind,  but  not  to  exceed 
fair  market  value.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  concessioners 
whose  current  contracts  do  not  Include  rec- 
ognition of  a  possessory  Interest  unless  In  a 
particular  case  the  Secretary  determines  that 
eqiutable  considerations  warrant  recogni- 
tion of  such  interest. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  section  321  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1932  (47  Stat.  412;  40  U.S.C. 
303(b)  1.  relating  to  the  leasing  of  buildings 
and  properties  of  the  United  States,  shall 
not  apply  to  privileges,  leases,  permits,  and 
contracts  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  use  of  lands  and  Improve- 
ments thereon,  in  areas  r.dmtnlstered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  accommodations,  facilities,  and 
services  for  visitors  thereto,  pursu.int  to  the 
Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as 
amended,  or  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935,  chap- 
ter 593  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461-467),  as 
amended. 

SEC.  8.  Subsection  ih)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  21,  1935,  the  Historical  Sites. 
Buildings,  and  Antiquities  Act  (49  Stat.  666; 
16  use.  462(h)),  is  amended  by  changing 
the  proviso  therein  to  read  as  follows:  "Pro- 
vided. That  the  Secretary  may  grant  such 
concessions,  leases,  or  permits  and  enter  Into 
contracts  relating  to  the  same  with  respon- 
sible persons,  firms,  or  corporations  without 
advertising  and  without  securing  competi- 
tive bids."  - 

Sec  9.  £,Tch  concessioner  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  determine  that  all 
terms  of  the  concession  contract  have  been 
and  are  Ijelng  f.iithfully  performed,  and  the 
Secretary  and  his  duly  authorized  represent- 
ative shall,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  have  .iccess  to  said  records  and 
to  other  books,  documents,  and  papers  of  the 
concessioner  pertinent  to  the  contract  and 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof. 


Mr.  ASPINALL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  billi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  "the  limitation" 
and  Insert  "limitation". 

Page  4,  lines  11.  12,  and  13,  strike  out  the 
last  sentence  of  section  3(d)  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof;  "Appropriate  provisions  shall 
he  made  for  reconsideration  of  franchise  fees 
.It  least  every  five  years  unless  the  contract 
IS  for  a  lessers>eriod  of  time." 

Page  6.  line  1,  after  "title."  insert  "and  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AME.NDMEN'T  OFFTRrD  BY  MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall;  Page 
4.  line  1,  after  "availability"  strike  out  the 
comma. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
i.s  a  technical  amendment.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBEO  BY   Ma    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendment  offered  by  Mr  Aspinall:  Page 
8.  after  line  4,  insert  a  new  paragraph  read- 
ing as  follows: 

•The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall,  until  the  expiration  of  five 
(5)  calendar  years  after  the  close  of  the  busi- 
ness year  of  each  concessioner  oi  subconces- 
.■iioner  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  exam- 
ine any  pertinent  books,  documents,  papers, 
.-tnd  records  of  the  concessioner  or  sulicon- 
'•essloner  related  to  the  negotiated  contract 
cr  contracts  Involved." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  opening  statement.  It  is  the  amend- 
ment which  gives  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  the  authority  to  come  in 
and  audit  the  books  of  any  concessioner. 
It  is  placed  in  a  section  which  has  to  do 
with  keeping  of  the  records  and  the  use 
of  those  records.  I  think  the  amendment 
speaks  for  itself.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad 
to  >1eld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
offered  an  amendment,  has  he,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
can  look  at  the  records  only  after  a 
period  of  5  years? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  The  amend- 
ment Is  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  the  right  to  look  at  the  records 
for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Why  the  limitation? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  the  keep- 
ing of  books,  Mr.  Gross,  is  a  rather,  shall 
I  say,  voluminous  operation.  Unless 
there  is  something  found  in  the  5-year 
period,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  should  show  fraud  or 
the  like  before  it  has  the  right  to  ask  for 
books  and  accounts  over  S  years  old. 
That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  question  is  sug- 
gested to  me  by  a  colleague.  Does  this 
right  expire  with  respect  to  the  contract 
within  5  years  or  after  5  years? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  contracts  are 
reviewable  every  5  years.  This  amend- 
ment is  the  amendment  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  .said  would  sei-ve  their 
purposes.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
accepted  it. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tile  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  2.  strike  all  of  lines  22  through  2S,  and 
on  page  3.  .strike  all  of  lines  1  through   14. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  totally  unacceptable  section 
of  the  bill  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It 
goes  this  way. 

without  limitation  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Secretary  may  include  In  contracts  for  the 
providing  of  facilities  and  services  such 
terms  and  conditions  as.  m  his  Judgment, 
arc  required  to  assure  the  concessioner  of 
adequate  protection  against  loss  of  Invest- 
ment in  structures,  fixtures.  Improvements, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  other  tangible 
property  provided  by  him  for  the  purposes  of 
the  contract  (bul  not  against  loss  of  antici- 
pated profits  I . 

And  so  forth,  on  down  to  line  11,  and 
then  this  language: 

Such  terms  and  conditions  may  Include  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  compen- 
sate the  concessioner  for  loss  of  Investment, 
as  aforesaid. 

This  amoimts  to  a  business  insurance 
policy  paid  for  by  the  ta.\payers  of  this 
countiy.  I  would  like  to  see  a  farm  bill 
to  provide  that  farmers  produce  on  con- 
tract for  the  Government  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  would  be  guaranteed 
everything  but  a  profit;  that  if  they  fell 
behind  in  their  contracts  the  Govern- 
ment would  step  in  and  compensate 
them.  How  in  the  world  could  you 
dream  up  a  better  deal  for  these  con- 
cessioners? I  do  not  understand  how 
you  could  put  this  kind  of  a  provision  in 
this  bill  or  any  bill  and  still  say  that  you 
are  providing  for  free  and  private  enter- 
prise. The  only  thing  you  do  not  pro- 
vide for  is  a  profit,  a  guaranteed  profit. 

I  would  like  to  have  someone  tell  me 
why  this  provision  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man why  it  is  in  the  bill.  You  are  about 
to  get  a  concessioner  to  go  in  and  build 
a  large  hotel  and  large,  expensive  facil- 


ities and  you  have  to  assure  any  prudent 
businessman  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
wiped  out  by  the  decision  of  some  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  language  that  the  gentleman  did 
not  read,  on  page  3,  says,  on  line  5,  is 
that  these  losses  that  we  are  talking 
about  "resulting  from  discretionary  acts, 
policies,  or  decisions  of  the  Secretary" 
and  let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example 
that  occurred  in  Colorado  in  the  district 
of  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  a  good  na- 
tional park. 

A  concessioner  had  a  hotel  that  he  had 
biult  and  that  he  had  been  operating  for 
many  years.  The  Park  Service  comes 
along  and  says,  "We  do  not  want  a  hotel 
at  this  point  any  more.  It  is  too  beauti- 
ful. This  is  a  nice  area  and  it  ought  to 
be  preser\'ed  in  its  natural  slate.  We 
want  a  hotel  6  miles  away." 

Without  this  language  Uncle  Sam 
could  simply  tear  down  the  hotel  or  make 
him  tear  it  down  and  he  has  no  protec- 
tion against  the  loss  of  his  Investment. 
What  is  a  pioident  businessman  going 
to  do  in  a  situation  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  BROOKS.  He  would  have  a  lot 
of  protection  because  you  have  got  him 
covered  in  another  place  in  this  bill,  on 
page  6,  line  18,  where  it  says: 

Just  compensation  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sound  value  of  such  structure. 

As  I  said,  that  is  on  page  6,  line  18. 

That  is  on  page  6,  line  18.  fixtures  or 
improvements  at  the  time  of  taking  by 
the  United  States  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  reconstruction  costs,  less  de- 
preciation, and  so  forth. 

In  effect,  ff  they  tear  down  a  build- 
ing they  have  to  pay  him  the  complete 
reconstruction  cost,  less  whatever  phys- 
ical deterioration  there  is,  and  this 
could  be  possibly  considerably  more  than 
he  has  invested  as  book  value  on  a  given 
piece  of  property  He  might  have  amor- 
tized it  and  depreciated  it  for  30  years 
and  then  charged  the  Government  or 
whoever  his  competitor  would  be  the  full 
or  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  the 
taking.  This,  I  think,  is  the  unconscion- 
able part  of  the  bill  and  is  the  basic 
problem  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Even  without  the  pro- 
vision to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  refers,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  in  this  bill  this  kind  of 
shotgun  protection  and  load  it  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  This  is  a  guar- 
antee that  will  cover  every  concessioner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time- of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentjeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  lartftuage  to 
which   the  gentleman  from  Texas   has 
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referred  of  course  has  to  do  wiih  tht 
expiration  and  teiins  of  the  conces- 
sioner contract. 

This  section  has  to  do  with  actions 
that  have  taken  place  because  of  the 
desires  of  the  Secretary  to  move  in.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  UdallI 
has  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  very  example,  of  course,  that  has 
happened,  and  this  has  happened  a:id 
can  happen  at  any  place  where  the  Sec- 
retai-y  says.  ■Well.  now.  you  are  not  op- 
erating in  accordance  with  our  master 
plan."  as  he  did  at  Mesa  Verde — hnvint,' 
once  before  agreed  that  the  master  plan 
that  they  had  was  the  right  plan — a  con- 
cessioner is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Secretaj 
Then  the  Department  changed  plaija^d 
said.  "We  have  got  to  limit  Y»tlr  con- 
tract." It  was  a  year-tojixrfir  contract 
at  the  time.  The  SperCui-y  kept  him 
hanging  out  in  Mrmo  for  a  period  of 
about  12  years  before  renewing  it. 

This  provision  of  the  present  bill  per- 
mits the  concessioner  to  have  some  pro- 
tection from  bcincr  wiped  out  of  his  en- 
tire opei-ations  without  due  considera- 
tion being  shown  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  it  cei-tainly 
does  give  him  protection.  It  gives  him 
almost  unlimited  protection. 

I  cannot  understand  why  you  make  it 
so  broad:  why  you  did  not  write  language 
to  protect  a  concessioner  m  an  instance 
such  as  you  gave  without  Saying  to  evei-y 
concessioner,  and  I  mean  every  conces- 
sioner, that  -The  only  thing  we  will  not 
assure  you  is  a  profit."  That  is  all  you 
leave  out. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  that  is 
not  light.  This  has  to  do  with  those  dis- 
cretionaiT  powers  of  the  Secretai-y.  My 
collearjp  said  that  this  Is  a  shotgun  ap- 
proach. My  colleague,  however,  has 
taken  a  shotgun  approach  in  his  amend- 
ment. He  wishes  to  strike  the  whole  of 
section  'a  ■ .  However,  his  argument  goe.s 
primarily  to  the  last  section  of  section 
la). 

Mr,  GROSS.  My  protest  goes  to  the 
whole  section  and  especially  to  this  lan- 
guage, "such  tei-ms  and  conditions  may 
include  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  compensate  the  concessioner 
for  loss  of  investment."  That  goes  much 
too  far. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Well.  I  will  answer 
in  conclusion  that  this  is  not  an  auto- 
matic power  or  an  automatic  decision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  limitation 
on  it? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  just  what  I  have 
suggested. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  There  is  no  real  limita- 
tion.   It  is  wide  open. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  nailed  down  the 
important  things  that  ought  to  be  said  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  But  let 
me  just  make  a  couple  more  points  here. 

First.  The  section  to  which  reference 
is  made  and  which  the  amendment  at- 


tempts to  strike  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
page  2  on  line  23  says  that  the  Secretary 
•may."  He  may  include  in  contracts 
adequate  protection  against  loss  of 
investment. 

Second.  We  are  talking  about  two  en- 
tirely different  things.  These  contracts 
run  for  10  years,  5  years,  or  20  years,  or 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  negotiated 
length  of  the  contract.  At  the  end  of 
that  teiTii,  if  the  contract  is  not  renewed, 
we  provide  in  the  bill  that  the  conces- 
sioner has  a  possessory  interest  and  we 
give  a  man  dignity  and  status  who  holds 
one  of  these  contracts  which  he  has  never 
had. 

The  section  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  seeks  to  strike  out  of  the  bill  is  as 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  said,  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  These  contracts 
are  made  so  that  the  Secretai-y  can  cancel 
them  at  any  time  in  a  number  of  situa- 
tions. One  of  the  situations  I  described 
earlier  is  where  the  existing  concession 
does  not  fit  Into  our  master  plan.  We 
say,  if  it  is  a  hotel  or  other  facility,  "we 
wanted  it  at  one  time,  it  is  all  nice,  but 
we  do  not  want  it  any  longer.  We  bid 
you  goodbye.  It  has  been  nice  having 
you  here." 

All  this  section  says  that  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  Iowa  is  attempting  to  strike 
out  is  when  you  make  a  contract  with 
the  concessioner  and  get  him  to  invest 
money  on  Government  land  under  this 
contract,  where  his  rates  are  fixed  and 
everything  else,  and  he  Is  under  the 
thumb  of  the  National  Park  Service,  once 
put  in  that  contract,  Mr,  Secretai-y.  if 
you  want  to.  here  is  a  provision  to  protect 
him  against  loss  of  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fail  to  see  anything 
outrageous  in  this.  I  fail  to  see  why  it 
is  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross!  who  I  thought  were  friends  of 
business  and  believe  in  private  enter- 
prise, want  to  put  a  man  under  the 
thumb  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Secretary  in  a  position  where  they 
can  be  wiped  out  by  a  decision,  and  by 
wiping  them  out,  they  have  no  protection 
against  loss  of  investment. 

It  is  a  very  deep  and  important  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  private  en- 
terprise. The  concessioner  is  given 
what  amoimts  to  an  insurance  policy, 
paid  right  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  is  not  an  insurance 
policy.  I  am  asking  you  to  come  in  and 
I  am  asking  you  to  spend  your  money 
to  build  on  my  property,  attempting  to 
make  this  a  going  business.  I  say  we 
can  wipe  you  out  at  any  time.  Are  you 
going  to  enter  into  such  a  contract? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
have  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who 
would  do  this. 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  would  hope  we  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  dream  we 
could  have  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  would  be  so  unjust. 

Ml'.  UDALL.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
present  Secretary  would  not  do  that. 
But  I  have  cited  to  the  gentleman  a  con- 


crete example  in  Colorado  of  how  this 
has  occurred 

Ml-.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chali-man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  a  lot  of  camp- 
ers in  my  district  who  visit  these  Federal 
parks.  The  Secretary  does  give  the  in- 
surance to  such  a  concessionaire,  and 
the  concessionaire  builds  a  big  hotel,  and 
it  develops  business  is  not  as  expected. 
So  the  concessionaire  asks  the  Secre- 
tary to  reduce  the  number  of  campsites 
in  order  to  exist.  Does  he  then  come 
under  the  spirit  of  this  act? 

Mi-.  UDALL.  This  says  as  a  result  of 
a  discretionary  act  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  what  I  am 
worrying  about:  if  the  Secretary  was 
pressured  by  his  conces.sionaire  to  take 
out  campsites  in  order  to  encourage  driv- 
ing people  into  this  hotel. 

Mr.  UDALL.  You  can  dream  up  a  sit- 
uation, perhaps,  where  an  injustice  would 
occur. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  This  is  done  under 
conditions  where  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  would  cease.  The  authority  of 
the  Secretary  would  have  ceased.  He 
would  be  in  opei-ation.  and  the  Secretary 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  do  this  imder  the 
terms  of  any  contract  I  know-  of. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  urge  defeat  of  ttie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
already  said,  that  the  pui-pose  of  this 
bill  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  is 
that  a  concessionaire  can  get  credit  to 
improve  and  to  build  these  concessions, 
these  hotels,  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
motels.  JVe  have  many,  many  instances 
w-here  these  facilities  would  be  Improved 
If  credit  were  available,  Tliat  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  and  at  the 
saine  time  to  curb,  if  you  please,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  some  of  the 
concern  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  expressed  with  reference  to  section 
31  a).  But  I  think  our  attention  is  be- 
ing diverted  from  the  real  probleni  of  the 
concessioner.  If  you  have  a  policy,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  master  plan,  to  encourage 
development  outside  of  a  park  and  the 
private  hotel  or  motel  operator  is  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  competition  how 
can  he  be  certain  we  would  not  have  un- 
fair competition?  As  one  of  my  corre- 
spondents has  indicated,  there  could  be 
very  advantageous  arrangements  be- 
tween a  concessioner  and  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, He  could  get  more  favored  treat- 
ment, obviously,  than  would  be  enjoyed 
by  his  competitors  outside  the  park. 

Take  the  case  of  our  seashore  at  Cape 
Cod.  They  have  four  concessions  with- 
in the  park  operating  on  a  lease  basis — 
two  motels  and  two  snack  bars.  If  they 
should  arrange  for  more  of  this  kind  of 


concession  within  the  seashore  park, 
would  it  encourage  development  outside 
of  the  seashore? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  problem  raised,  as  I 
see  it.  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pending 
amendment  that  is  before  us. 

This  deals  with  a  situation  where  the 
Secretary  has  decided  there  is  a  public 
need  and  that  public  convenience  will  be 
served  by  concession  operation  within  a 
national  seashore  or  within  a  national 
park.  Having  made  that  decision,  this 
language  says  that*e  may  include  in  the 
contract  some  protection  against  this 
man  being  wiped  out  or  his  investment 
being  wiped  out  by  an  arbitrarj-  decision 
of  the  Secretai-y-.  That  is  all  it  covers. 
If  the  gentleman  is  concerned  about  the 
Park  Service  adding  additional  conces- 
sion units  withm  the  Cape  Cod  Seashore. 
I  think  he  has  a  legitimate  concern  if 
there  is  no  public  need  for  them  and  if 
private  interests  outside  the  seashore  can 
do  the  job,  they  should  have  a  chance  to 
do  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  lobby  with  the 
gentleman  to  see  that  they  have  that 
opportunity.  But  none  of  these  abuses, 
rather,  these  alleged  abuses,  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  our  committee 
so  far  as  I  know  and  I  w-ould  like  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

Mr.  KEITH.  There  just  does  not  seem 
to  be  adequate  assurance  that  there 
would  not  be  unfair  competition  engen- 
dered by  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
future  Secretaries  of  the  Interior — and 
there  is  from  time  to  time  change  of 
policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
my  time  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  we  wrote  legislation  that  I  know  of 
where  such  legislation  has  been  written 
to  provide  guarantees  against  the  capri- 
cious acts  of  a  Secretary,  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  of  this  Government.  I  have 
never  heard  of  anything  like  this. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
the  brother  of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  made  many  speeches  around 
here  wanting  to  protect  people  from  big 
government  and  from  arbitrary  actions 
of  the  Government.  Today  he  is  ap- 
parently resisting  any  provision  which 
w-ould  protect  private  businessmen,  to 
whom  I  would  suppose  he  would  be 
friendly,  against  arbitrary  acts  by  the 
Government.  I  cannot  understand  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  son-y  I  do  not  have 
time  to  yield  further  except  to  say  I  do 
think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  a  real 
concern  for  the  greater  number  of  pri- 
vate development  people  outside  a  na- 
tional park  or  a  national  seashore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  motion  to 
recommit,  which  is  an  indication  of  my 
disapproval  of  this  legislation.    I  recog- 


nize that  in  many  national  parks 
throughout  the  counti-y  there  is  no  area 
of  competition  between  concessioners 
operating  on  Federal  property  and  pri- 
vate interests  on  the  outskii-ts. 

But.  when  we  are  dealing  with  Cape 
Cod  and  the  national  seashore  there,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  usual,  relatively 
mideveloped  national  park  area.  Witliin 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  we  have 
several  important  commercial  centers — 
w-ell-developed  and  long-established 
communities.  The  87th  Congress  recog- 
nized the  unique  nature  of  this  area  and 
consciously  attempted  to  pronde  ade- 
quate protection  for  property  ow-ners, 
along  with  sufficient  space  within  the 
overall  area  of  the  national  seashore  for 
the  noi-mal  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  towns  involved,  and  the 
private,  commercial  firms  so  necessary  to 
that  end. 

H.R.  2091  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
private  interests  in  which  he  could  guar- 
antee them  against  loss  of  investment  or 
even  financial  losses  in  connection  with 
fixtures  and  equipment.  In  other  words, 
the  Secretary  could  guarantee  the  con- 
cessionaire against  most  everj-thing  ex- 
cept a  loss  of  anticipated  profits.  And 
though  I  was  unable  to  convince  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI.  the 
author  of  this  bill  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  brings  it  to  the  floor, 
that  there  was  any  possible  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  competitive  private  interests 
that  may  be  adjacent  to  a  national  park 
or  seashore,  the  fact  remains  that  private 
capital  will  be  less  likely  to  be  invested 
in  park  areas  when  the  investor  is  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  a  competitor  under- 
written and  protected  by  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pointing  out  some  of 
the  dangers  of  this  legislation  and  pos- 
sible inequities  is  a  letter  I  received  just 
yesterday  from  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Ad\isory 
Commission,  which  will  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise some  influence  in  behalf  of  local 
communities  and  private  businessmen 
during  the  10  years  of  its  statutory  life, 
but  which  wUl  unfortunately  cease  to  ex- 
ist under  the  law  at  that  time. 

The  letter  to  which  I  refer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  WTitten  by  Mr.  Joshua  Nicker- 
son  of  Orleans,  Mass.  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert a  pertinent  excerpt  from  that  letter 
at  this  point : 

I  should  lllte  to  point  out  the  following 
significant  factors  as  iH.R.  2091)  applies  to 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore: 

1.  Since  a  conceEsloner  would  have  no  cost 
for  land  and  pay  no  real  estate  taxes,  he 
would  be  placed  in  an  unfair  competitive 
relationship  with  similar  enterprises  outside 
boundaries  of  the  national  seashore. 

2.  The  towns  would  nevertheless  be  forced 
to  provide  police,  health,  and  fire  sen-Ices— 
especially  the  first  two  of  these — paid  for 
out  of  local  taxes  which  would  necessarily 
be  higher  tor  the  real  estate  owned  by  com- 
petitive enterprises  outside  the  seashore  be- 
cause of  the  extra  people-load  produced  by 
the  operators  of  the  concessions  which  would 
be  operating  tax  free  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  national  seashore  . 

3.  The  suggesMon  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  In  the  final 
paragraph  on  page  13  of  Report  No.  591  sums 
up  succinctly  the  proper  way  In  which  the 


possesson,-  Interest  of  the  concessioner  should 
be  determined  upon  tcrnunatlon  of  his  con- 
tract.  To  follow  the  procedure  provided  In 
the  act.  In  this  period  of  long  term  Infla- 
tionary development,  could  mean  that  a  con- 
cessioner investing  a  half-million  dollars  now, 
could  be.  years  hence,  compensated  at  a 
then  value  In  excess  of  the  original  Invest- 
ment, when  In  fact  he  should  be  reimbursed 
only,  as  the  Comptroller  points  out.  for  the 
unamortized  balance  of  his  cost. 

4.  The  preferential  terms  specified  In  the 
act  coupled  with  the  words  on  page  2.  line 
17,  "to  encourage"  could  mean  that  the  Con- 
gress would  find  itself  In  the  position  of 
having  directed  the  Secretary  to  promote 
"sweetheart"  deals  of  a  nature  not  dissimi- 
lar to  the  scandalous  can-ylngs-on  of  such 
favored  friends  of  the  executive  department 
as  Bobby  Baker  and  BllUe  Sol  Estes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Congress  should  not  spe- 
cifically Instruct  ihe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  encourage  such  shenanigans. 

Basically,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  need  for  improved 
contractual  arrangement  between  the 
National  Park  Sei-vice  and  corcessloners 
on  public  lands.  But  I  feel  that  provi- 
sloiis  could  have  been  written  into  this 
bill  affording  a  better  safeguard  to  the 
private,  taxpaying  businessman,  as  op- 
posed the  businessman  who  operates  as 
his  competition  on  Federal  land  and 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI. 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross  i  there 
were — ayes  40.  noes  69. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  McFall.  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Uie 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
I  H.R.  20911  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  in  the  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Service. 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  520.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  Eundr^■ 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  tiiird  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill, 

MOTION   TO    HECOKMIT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr-  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
2091  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\idently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors: 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there 
were — yeas  73.  nays  298,  not  voting  61.  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  206) 
YEAS--73 


Anderson,  m. 

Aiinunzlo 

Ashley 

Bandstm 

Beckworth 

Brock 

BrooJts 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

BurSeson 

Burton.  CiUlf. 

CabeU 

Co]  tier 

Colmer 

Curtis 

Dawson 

Derlne 

Dickinson 

DlgBS 

DlngeU 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Cailf. 

E^lenbom 

Fountain 


Aberncthy 
Adams 
Alben. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andicv^, 

Glenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dale. 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beicher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Br.-MJemas 
Bray 
Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke 

Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byr'-es.  Wis. 
Cahill 
Call  an 
Callaway 
Cameron 


Grelgg 

Grlder 

Gross 

Grove  r 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

Hechler 

Hull 

Irwin 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

KJuczynskl 

Krebs 

Leggett 

McMillan 

Machen 

Mills 

Mink 

Momtgan 

M'wrbead 

Morse 

Murphy,  ni. 

NAYS— 298 
Carter 
Caiey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohclan 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbet-t 
Gorman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
DaT.iels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis, 
de  1h  Garza 
Dent 
Denton 
Dole 

Dor.ohue 
D;»rn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 


OHara.  lU. 

Pat  man 

Pickle 

Price 

Puclnskl 

QuUIen 

RandaU 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Roetenkowskl 

Rumsfeld 

SchlMer 

Schmldhauser 

Secreai: 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stalbaum 

Sweeney 

Todd 

Van  Ik 

Wydler 

YAtes 

Young 


Ellsworth 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Parnum 

Fa^ceLl 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fl£her 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frtedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Futpia 
Garmiiv?: 
Gathings 
Geitys 
Gt.^imo 
Gibbons 
GUligan 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Qrabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Gumey 
HTgen.  Calif. 
Haley 
HttUeck 


Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harris 

Harsh  a 

Hath  11  way 

Hawkins 

Hays 

HelsToskl 

Hender&on 

Her  long 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchliison 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennlng.s 

JoelEon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Kur.kel 

Laird 

I.andruin 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Llpfcomb 

Long.  La. 

Love 

McCuUoch 

McDftde 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McPftll 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Mack  ay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Maill'.ftrd 

Marsh 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 


Mathias 

Matfiunaga 

Milt  thews 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morrift 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nate  her 

Nedzl 

Ne!aen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHarn.  Mich 

O'Konj^kl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Ohon.  Minn. 

0"Nf*al,  Ga. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pa*  ten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phirbln 

Pike 

Powell 

Qule 

R^ire 

Retllln 

Reld.  III. 

ReUl.N.Y. 

Rei/el 

Relneckc 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

SatterHeid 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Say  lor 

Scheuer 


Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

S  kes 

SfcubUz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

sun  ton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TeaTUc,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  NJ. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaJl 

Ullmaa 

Utt 

Van  Deerllu 

V  Igor  1  to 

Vivian 

Waegonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Te.\. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

WUUa 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Younger 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 61 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Ar  drews. 

George  W. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
B.^ttm 
Blatnlk 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Carey 
Celler 
Conable 
Conyers 
Dftddarlo 
Delaney 
Derwin&kl 
Dyal 

Evlns.  Tenn. 
Farnsley 


Pino 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gilbert 

Griffiths 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey.^Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

M:vcdor.ald 

Martin,  Ala. 

Bday 


Mlnshall 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Pimle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

PurceU 

Res  nick 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rvan 

SIsk 

Thomaa 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Wllllama 

Wright 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The   Clerk  announced   the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gallagher  for.  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Wright  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for.  with  Mr.  Farnsley 
ag.ilnst. 

For  this  day: 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Poff. 
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Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mrs.  May, 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Lindsay, 

Mr  Rooney  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Conable 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr,  Evlns  of  Tennes.>iee  with  Mr.  Adair 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr   McClory. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr,  Moss  with  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho, 

Mr,  Bonner  with  Mr   Martin  of  Alabama, 

Mr,  Toll  with  Mr,  Ryan, 

Mr,  Slslc  with  Mr.  PurceU. 

Mr.  Pooge  with  Mr  Hagnn  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr,  McCarthy, 

Mr,  Blatnlk  with  Mr,  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  DIGGS  Changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MACKAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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EXPANDING  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr,  POWELL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  in,R, 
8283 1  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr,  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  NATIONS  PARTICIPATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1903  >  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  as  amended 
(63  Stat.  734-736). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  S.  1903,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Pall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRIVIAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  fMr.  Fascell] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 


gentleman  from  Iowa  tMr.  Gross  J  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  tMr.  Fascell!. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  matter  of 
this  bill  is  relatively  simple  and  yet  very 
important. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  S.  1903  contains  two 
basic  provisions ; 

In  section  1.  the  bill  amends  subsec- 
tions la),  (bi,  and  idi  of  section  2  of 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  assign- 
ment of  persons  appointed  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  principal  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  such  organs, 
commissions,  or  other  bodies  of  the  UN. 
as  are  concerned  with  nuclear  energy 
or  disarmament. 

There  are  at  present  five  persons  who 
fit  that  definition  and  who  would  be 
affected  by  this  legislation.  They  are  the 
principal  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations:  his  deputy:  the  deputy 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Security 
Council ;  and  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council 

The  bill  does  not  increase  the  number 
of  these  principal  appointees  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  dops  not  change  or 
lessen  the  requirement  that  each  and 
every  one  of  them  has  to  be  appointed 
subject  to  .Senate  confirmation. 

What  the  bill  dc>es.  however,  is  to  give 
the  principal  U.S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  more  discretion  and 
authority  to  use  his  four  pi-incipal  assist- 
ants as  he  sees  fit  to  carry  out  the  task 
of  representing  our  country  in  the  United 
Nations. 

At  present,  only  three  of  the  fl\e  per- 
sons we  are  talking  about  may  repre- 
sent the  United  States  (n  the  Security 
Council:  and  only  two  of  them  may  rep- 
resent our  country  both  in  the  Security 
Council  and  in  the  other  principal  or- 
gans and  commissions  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  remaining  two  appointees 
are  frozen  in  their  positions:  they  can 
only  serve  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  and 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  re- 
spectively. 

S.  1903  would  change  this  It  would 
enable  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  use  all 
four  of  his  principal  associates  on  a  flex- 
ible basis  to  advance  our  national  inter- 
ests in  the  various  organs  and  bodies  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Now  let  me  comment  briefly  about  sec- 
tion 2  of  S.  1903. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  raise  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  European  office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Geneva  to  the  rank  of  statutory 
Ambassador. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  am- 
bassador serving  in  that  position.  He  is 
Ambassador  Roger  Tubby.  However,  he 
carries  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador 
by  a  Presidential  appointment.  He  is 
not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and 
he  is  not  entitled  to  draw  the  salai-y  es- 
tablished in  the  law  for  statutory  Ambas- 
sadors. 

Section  2  of  S.  1903  would  change  this. 
It  would  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 


sent of  the  .Senate,  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  European  ofBce 
of  the  United  Nations  with  "appropriate 
rank  and  status."  Executive  branch 
witnesses  testified  that  the  President  in- 
tends— if  this  bill  is  enacted — to  assign 
the  rank  of  statutory  Ambassador,  class 
3,  to  that  position.  This  mean  that  Am- 
bassador Tubby's  salary  would  be  raised 
by  $2,500  and  that  his  position  would 
become  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

His  name  would  have  to  be  resubmit- 
ted and  he  would  have  to  be  reconfirmed 
in  order  to  hold  that  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has  been 
recommended  by  both  of  our  Ambassa- 
dors, both  Ambassador  Stevenson,  who 
testified  t)efore  our  committee,  and  also 
our  present  Ambassador,  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  I  have  his  wire  to  the  com- 
mittee which  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  : 

New  Yobk.  N,Y,. 

August  8. 1965. 
Hon.  Dante  B,  Pascell, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee   on    International 
Organizations,     House     Foreign     Affairs 
Committee.    V.S.    Capitol.    Washington. 
DC 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  complete  support  of  the 
amendments  to  the  0,N.  Participation  Act  of 
1845  now  under  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.     I  agree  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Assistant  Secretary  Harlan  Cleve- 
land and   Ambassador   Charles   W.   Yost  on 
these  amendments  before  your  subcommit- 
tee earlier  this  year. 

The  proposed  amendments  will  provide 
me  with  the  necessary  Hexlblllty  to  utlllEe 
the  members  of  my  staff  to  maximum  advan- 
tage In  the  various  councils  and  organs  of 
the  United  Nations,  Moreover,  they  will 
accord  to  our  Ambassador  in  Geneva  the  rank 
and  status  which  he  needs  to  deal  with  his 
counterparts  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
United  Nations  has  grown  In  size  and  com- 
plexity since  the  original  legislation  was 
passed  In  1945.  The  U.S.  representative 
should  be  able  to  respond  to  increased  tech- 
nical and  political  demands  in  the  various 
U.N.  bodies  by  assigning  the  members  of  his 
stair  with  the  greatest  expertise  and  back- 
ground in  the  topic  then  under  considera- 
tion. 

I  therefore  support  the  sense  of  the  amend- 
ments now  before  the  House  and  urge  you 
and  your  colleagues  to  give  them  your  full 
and  sympathetic  consideration. 

Ambassador  AHTHtm  J.  Goldberg. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation is  sound  and  needed.  It  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  representa- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  by  permitting 
more  flexible  utilization  of  the  top  per- 
sonnel of  our  mission  in  New  York.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  bring  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
European  office  of  the  United  Nations 
under  closer  congressional  sci-utiny  by 
making  that  appointee  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  am  not  at  all  enamored  of  this  bill,  as 
I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee well  knows.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  Is  a  good  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  language  contained  on  page  2.  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional persons  with  appropriate  titles, 
rank,  and  status  to  represent  the  United 


States  in  the  principal  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  such  organs,  com- 
missions, or  other  bodies  as  may  be 
created.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  almost 
unlimited.  At  the  proper  time  I  expect 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  at  least  provide 
that  any  additional  organizations  wiiich 
are  created  have  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress before  Americans  are  assigned  to 
represent  the  US,  Government, 

I  am  opposed  to  "beefing  up"  the 
United  Nations  oflSce  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, for  I  believe  that  is  what  will  be 
the  result  of  the  language  to  be  fotmd  on 
page  4  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  I  yield  ^  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mail- 

LlARDl. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  S.  1903. 

Two  years  ago.  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve — together  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  I  Mrs  Kf.llv  1  — 
as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  18tli  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  3 '2  months  which >^e  sijent 
at  the  United  Nations,  wo  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  observe  not  only  the  opera- 
tions of  that  organization,  but  also  the 
activities  of  our  U.N.  mission  in  New- 
York.  And  I  came  away  convinced  that 
much  needed  to  be  done  to  streamline. 
and  to  make  more  effective,  our  perma- 
nent representation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  observe,  therefore, 
til  at  one  of  the  reconimei.dations  which 
Mrs.  Kellv  and  I  submillod  to  the  Con- 
gress upon  our  return  from  the  UrUted 
Nations,  is  embodied  in  the  legislation 
which  we  are  now  discussing. 

On  page  2— and  again  on  page  21  of 
our  report— House  Report  1103,  88th 
Congress,  2d  session — wa.-  said,  and  I 
quote: 

The  permanent  U.S.  representative  In  the 
United  Nations  should  be  given  more  flexi- 
bility in  allocating  work  among  the  live 
principal  officers  of  the  U.S.  Mission  [to  the 
United  Nations]. 

This  is  precisely  what  S.  1903  proposes 
to  accomplish.  It  makes  our  principal 
representative  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
chief  of  our  delegation  to  that  orga- 
nization, and  the  boss  of  the  five-man  . 
team  which  represents  our  country  in  the 
various  principal  organs  and  commis- 
sions of  the  United  Nations, 

Under  this  bill  our  principal  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  Nations  is  given 
by  law  the  authority  which  he  needs  to 
do  his  job  well — to  represent  our  country 
effectively.  With  this  autliority,  he  can 
utilize  the  talents— and  the  time— of  his 
principal  associates  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

This  is  the  major  change  embodied 
in  S.  1903.  The  bill  does  not  remove  the 
requirement  of  a  Senate  confirmation  for 
U.S.  representatives  in  the  principal  01- 
gans  of  the  United  Nations.  It  does  not 
increase  the  number  of  such  representa- 
tives. It  simply  pro\1des  that  ill  five 
of  them  will  sen-e  as  a  team  under  the 
direction  of  our  principal  repre.senta- 
tive — at  present.  Ambas.sador  Goldberg. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  brief  note.  In 
our  January  1964.  report  on  "United  Na- 
tions in  Crisis,"   we  also   voiced  some 
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strong  objections  to  the  cumbersome,  and 
often  picayune,  procedures  devised  by  the 
Department  of  Slate  to  assure  State  su- 
pervision over  our  mission  to  the  United 
Nations.  Of  course,  such  supervision  is 
proper  and  necessary,  but  in  some  in- 
stances these  procedures  are  so  compli- 
cated as  to  be  ridiculous.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  personal  hope  that  if  the  Con- 
gre.ss  approves  this  legislation,  that  the 
State  Department  will  al.so  endeavor  to 
take  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  free- 
ing our  mission  from  the  petty  controls 
which  also  clog  the  wheels  of  effective 
representation. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  order  to  develop  this 
point.  I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord thai  section  of  our  report  which 
dealt  with  'Relations  Between  the  V-S. 
Mission  and  the  Department  of  Stai.e." 
Its  text  follows:  ^ 

B     HKIATIO.MS    BETWEEN    THE    VS.    HISSIO.V    AND 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

111  the  course  of  our  assignment  us  mem- 
bers of  the  U-3.  delegation,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  relations  between  itie 
US.  mission  .iiid  the  Department  of  State. 
We  find  that  the  structure  of  these  relation- 
ships, and  the  performance  resulting  from 
It.  leave  much  to  be  desired.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  glaring  shortcoming  of  VS.  partici- 
pation in  the  LTnlted  Nations — a  shortcom- 
ing which  has  persisted  in  spue  of  repeated 
criticisms  directed  against  It  by  the  con- 
gressional members  of  U.S.  delegations  to 
earlier  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

We  recognize  at  the  start  that  the  tJ.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations,  like  any  U.S. 
diplomatic  post  abroad.  Is  an  extension  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  must  be  sub- 
servient to  the  central  foreign  pohcy  author- 
ity in  Washington.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  State  Department 
exercises  its  control  over  the  mission,  the 
manner  m  which  questions  of  policy,  strat- 
egy, and  tactics  are  decided,  is  unbearably 
cumbersome  and  picayune.  At  times  It  de- 
prives the  mission  of  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Quite  often.  It  relegates  policymaking 
to  second-  and  third-echelon  personnel  In 
the  Department  of  State,  and  in  the  mission. 
We  will  attempt  to  show  how  this  happens. 

The  mam  outline  of  US.  foreign  policy  Is 
shaped  In  Washington  and  then  transmitted 
to  the  U.S.  mission  and  to  the  various  Un- 
diplomatic posts  abroad.  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  major  problem  In  this 
area  insofar  as  the  mission  in  New  York  Is 
concerned.  The  permiirjent  U.S.  representa- 
tive in  the  United  Nations  has  probably  easier 
and  more  frequent  access  to  the  White  House 
and  to  the  President's  principal  foreign  pol- 
icy advisers  than  any  other  chief  of  a  US 
diplomatic  mission.  We  assume  that  his 
views  are  fully  considered  m  the  formulation 
of  the  broad  outline  of  our  Government's 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  our  Impression,  however, 
that,  at  times,  decisions  affecting  our  posture 
in  the  Unitetl  Nations  arc  nor  promptly  com- 
municated to  him  and  his  staff.  Such  slip- 
ups should  not  be  allowed  to  recur. 

The  process  of  policy  formulation  does  not 
stop  at  this  point,  however.  The  world  Is 
In  a  state  of  change — and  a  dynamic  foreign 
policy  has  to  respond  to  this  condition. 
Long-range  objectives  have  to  be  reviewed 
and  adjusted  as  necessary.  Policy  positions 
have  to  be  prepared  as  new  crises  and  issues 
arise.  Numerous  policy  decisions  may  have 
to  be  made,  or  changed,  and  Implemented, 
each  day.  It  Is  in  this  sphere — the  sphere  of 
day-to-day  foreign  policy  formulation  and 
Implementation — that  the  structure  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  U.S.  mission  and  the 


Department  of  State  comes  fully  Into  play 
and  produces,  we  are  convinced,  some  un- 
desirable results.  The  major  weaknesses  of 
that  structure  are  as  follows; 

PU-st.  there  ore  obvious  shortcomings  in 
forward  policy  planning — particularly  de- 
cision-making— with  respect  to  U.N.  Issues. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  whose  agenda  was  pre- 
dictable with  a  large  measure  of  certainty 
for  several  months  m  advance,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation did  not  have  the  oflicial  State  De- 
partment positions  on  most  of  the  agenda 
Items.  On  many  of  the  issues  considered 
during  the  session,  llth-hoiu-  decisions 
were  made  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Tlie  Department's  failure  to  make  decisions 
sufficiently  in  advance  hampers  the  US.  dele- 
gation in  the  discharge  of  Its  duties  and 
makes  It  impossible  to  prepare  an  effective 
overall  strategj-  for  the  session 

Second,  lines  of  communication  between 
the  US.  mission  and  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  levels  at  which  policy  Is  de- 
veloped, are  not  clearly  established.  Each 
time  that  a  policy  decision  Is  needed,  the 
search  for  the  proper  authority  seems  to  be- 
gin anew.  The  request  for  a  decision  is  gen- 
erally initiated  by  u  midechelon  ofBcer  at  the 
mission  and  transmitted  to  a  midechelon  of- 
ficer In  the  Department.  Prom  there  It  pro- 
ceeds to  wander  laterally,  clearing  a  succes- 
sion of  desks  and  bureaus — even  other  Gov- 
ernment departments — each  of  -vhlch  has 
staked  a  claim  to  an  opinion  on  that  par- 
ticular Usue.  If  an  appropriate  policymaking 
official — e.g..  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Slate — happens  to  be  busy  with  more 
weighty  problems,  as  they  generally  seem  to 
be.  decisions  are  made  by  lower  echelon  of- 
Rcers  who  may  lack  clear  understanding  of 
the  situation  at  the  UN.  or  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  their  decision  for  the  overall  U.S. 
position  m  that  organization.  In  those  In- 
stances, the  decisions  may  have  to  be  chal- 
lenged up  and  down  the  line  before  the  nec- 
essary modlAcations  are  authorized. 

Third,  the  mission  Is  allowed  virtually 
no  latitude  not  only  with  respect  to  minor 
policy  decisions,  but  also — and  more  im- 
portantly— with  respect  to  strategy  and  Uic- 
tlcs.  Texts  of  speeches  to  be  given  by  U.S. 
delegates,  nrtnor  changes  In  approved  texts, 
small  tactical  maneuvers,  and  all  departures 
from  minutely  detailed  Instructions  have  to 
be  cleared  with,  and  approved  by,  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  rigidity  and  the  ex- 
cessive detaU  of  the  Department's  Instruc- 
tions at  times  border  on  the  ridiculous:  the 
US.  delegation,  for  Instance,  whUe  nego- 
tiating the  text  of  a  draft  resolution  with 
the  delegates  of  112  countries,  may  have  no 
authority  to  accept  any  deviation  from  the 
Department's  preconceived  notion  of  how 
the  resolution  should  be  worded — not  even 
a  comma,  or  an  "and.or"  phrase. 

These  are  but  the  most  glaring  shortcom- 
ings In  the  structure  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  Department  of  State  and  the  US. 
mission.  We  find  no  excuse  for  them.  We 
believe  that  means  must  be  contrived  be- 
tween the  White  House,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  U.S.  mission  whereby  these 
shortcomings  will  be  rectified  promptly.  The 
permanent  U.S.  representative  In  the  United 
Nations  should  be  kept  fully  Informed  on 
all  major  foreign  policy  matters  since  all 
of  them  have  Implications  for  U.S.  posture 
In  the  United  Nations.  He  should  have 
more  latitude  with  respect  to  policy  formu- 
lation and  execution  within  the  broad  frame- 
work of  policy  made  In  Washington.  And 
he  and  his  stall,  as  well  as  U.S.  delegations 
to  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
should  be  accorded  considerably  more  flexi- 
bility with  respect  to  strategy  and  tactics 
employed  to  implement  U.S  policy  in  that 
organization. 

There  Is  one  more  thing  we  would  like 
to  add:  the  United  Nations  offers  tmu.sal  op- 


portunities for  the  advancement  of  U.S.  in- 
terests which  may  be  outside  the  range  of 
the  inunedlate  U.N.  Issues.  These  oppor- 
tunities hav^becn  used  with  skill  and  effect 
by  Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  representative  in  the 
United  Nations  should  be  entrusted — as  a 
matter  of  policy — with  the  responsibility  for 
utilizing  all  such  opportunities  In  that  or- 
ganization for  advancing  our  national  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m.vsell  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  take  something 
of  a  different  attitude  toward  the  well 
known  "Tower  of  Babel"  in  New  'York 
City  otherwise  known  as  the  United  Na- 
tions if  it  were  performing  any  kind  of  a 
substantial  service  with  respect  to  world 
affairs,  but  it  is  not  carrying  out  any  part 
of  the  mission  for  which  it  was  organized. 
It  is  intriguing  to  note  that  the  new 
so-called  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Arthur  Goldberg,  lias  convinced 
President  Johnson  that  what  he  ought  to 
do  now  is  start  exporting  the  Great 
Society.  This  would  be  humorous  if  the 
end  result  were  not  so  serious  for  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  The  Great  Society  is 
mostly  a  socialistic  foreign  Import.  It 
must  sound  real  strange  to  foreigners  to 
hear  that  this  Government  is  now  going 
to  export  to  them  the  socialism  they  al- 
ready have  in  adequate  supply.  I  refer, 
for  instance,  to  medicare,  which  the 
British  and  Italians  have  had  for  a  long 
time.  I  a.ssume  from  the  activities  of 
Mr.  Goldberg  that  we  are  now  about  to 
try  to  export  medicare  to  the  British, 
who  are  today  in  serious  trouble  with  the 
pound  sterling. 

Around  the  first  of  this  year,  we  put 
up  the  substantial  end  of  S3  billion  to 
bolster  the  pound  sterling.  Only  the 
other  day.  according  to  press  reports,  we 
handed  out  another  half  a  billion  dollars 
to  prop  up  the  pound  sterling.  The 
pound  sterling  is  in  trouble,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  it  is  in  trouble  is  because  of 
the  socialistic  govei-nment  they  have  in 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  YATES.  Do  I  gather  from  the 
gentleman's  initial  comment  that  he 
favors  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unless  the  United  Na- 
tions starts  to  pay  its  bills,  unless  the 
United  Nations  starts  to  perfoi'm  some  of 
the  senices  for  which  it  was  intended, 
I  would  say  yes,  we  ought  to  withdraw. 
And  certainly  if  those  who  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  paying  their  bills  when 
they  become  members  of  the  United 
Nations  continue  to  refuse  to  pay  them, 
then  we  ought  to  withdraw  or  force  their 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  YATES.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  favors  a  withdrawal  by  the 
United  States  from  the  United  Nations 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unle.ss  the  countries 
that  are  debtors,  that  refuse  to  live  up 
to  their  obligations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, meet  those  obligations.  I  said 
before,  they  either  ought  to  be  forced  to 
withdraw  or  we  ought  to  get  out  of  the 
United  Nations.    One  or  the  other. 
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Mr.     YATES.     Will    the     gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree,  however,  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  our  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  run  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible? My  own  view,  of  course,  is  this  Is 
a  necessary  biU.  Having  served  there 
and  having  seen  the  pigeonholing  of  the 
representation  of  the  various  ambassa- 
dors, it  seems  to  me  that  a  good  thing  to 
do  is  the  ver-y  thing  sought  to  be  done  in 
this  bill:  that  is.  to  give  the  permanent 
delegate,  the  Cliief  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  various  ambassadors  in  various  po- 
sitions so  that  there  is  not  an  Inflexibility 
in  their  representation. 

Do  not  the  gentlemen  agree  that  there 
ought  to  be  as  efRcient  an  operation  as 
possible  in  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N.? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  see 
efficiency,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  in  the 
organization  now. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  w^ill 
permit  me  a  further  comment,  may  I  say 
that  the  reason  for  this  bill.  I  think,  is  to 
satisfy  the  gentleman's  desire  for  addi- 
tional efficiency.  'With  the  passage  of 
this  bill  such  additional  efficiency  will  be 
made  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  iiot  know  about  ad- 
ditional efficiency,  because  I  do  not  know 
of  any  efficiency  now. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALE\'  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  me  if.  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  we  might  be  able  to  recover 
some  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  have  poured  into  this  de- 
bating society. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions the  gentleman  wiU  have  to  ask 
some  of  the  financial  experts  on  the 
United  Nations.  Of  coui'se.  there  is  no 
indication  tl^t  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
or  any  other  bill,  will  provide  for  the 
collection  of  the  obligations  that  are 
owed  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALEY.  A;id  which  probably  the 
people  of  the  Congress  knev.'  at  the  time 
that  we  voted  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Of  course. 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  quit  pumping 
money  into  an  organization  which  will 
not  pay  its  just  and  levied  debts,  at  least 
when  they  are  so  determined  by  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Law  whose  decision 
it  was  agreed  to  recognize.  The  question 
Is  becoming  serious,  as  we  meet  in  the 
city  of  Washington  on  World  Law  Day. 
who  is  going  to  enforce  whatever  laws 
we  might  agree  to. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  importing 
ideas  from  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and.  in  turn,  reexporting  those. 
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Does  he  think  this  has  any  relationship 
to  the  European  Common  Market  and 
our  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Tariff  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1962  which  brought  on  the 
chicken  war  and  the  impact  of  imports 
of  beef  and  other  related  items? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  do,  I  wUl  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  say  that  at  the 
time  we  are  shoring  up  the  pound  ster- 
ling, for  the  second  time,  and  when  we 
have  lowered  the  protective  tariff  against 
the  interests  of  the  people  here  who  are 
wage  earners  under  a  high  standard  of 
living,  in  the  United  States,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  matter  of  medicare  or 
other  pigs  in  the  poke  that  have  been 
proposed  and  brought  in  here  for  re- 
export eventually  to  these  same  coun- 
tries, when  they  are  losing  their  techni- 
cally trained  people  by  the  hundreds  to 
their  own  colonies  and  elsewhere,  it  Is  a 
rather  sorry  situation  and  I  doubt  that 
our  taxpayers  can  afford  this. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  knows  from 
what  contingency  fund  this  money  came 
that  we  sent  over  to  England  to  shore  up 
the  pound  sterling  while  we  are  having 
here  an  outflow  of  gold  and  an  imbal- 
ance of  payments? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No :  I  have  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  ascertain  that.  Apparently 
this  occurred  only  during  the  last  week- 
end, at  least  in  the  last  few  days.  I  am 
not  aware  where  the  money  came  from 
to  the  tune  of  half  a  billion  dollars  that 
was  poured  into  the  kitty  to  shore  up  the 
pound  sterling. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  at  a  time  when  we  are  demonetizing 
our  own  silver  and  taking  the  backing  of 
gold  off  oui-  money  and  still  selling  nickel 
and  silver  for  export,  in  quantities  more 
than  we  are  mining,  that  we  ought  to 
reopen  our  own  mines  4and  quit  giving 
away  Uncle  Sam's  taxpayers'  money:  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  what  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out,  we  are  also  oversubscrib- 
ing above  what  this  Congress  has  ap- 
proved to  the  Technical  Assistance  Fund 
of  the  United  Nations,  regardless  of  how 
efficient  w^e  can  make  these  people  by 
putting  the  right  man  in  the  right 
pigeonhole. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  of  course,  what 
Mr.  Goldberg  really  wants  to  export  is 
some  more  of  our  money.  This  is  what 
he  wants  to  export,  because  it  is  impos-^ 
sible  to  export  medicare  to  Great  Britain 
or  to  Italy.  They  already  have  It  in 
their  Great  Society  and  that  is  where  we 
got  it. 

Mr,  HALL.  Or  to  Germany  where  it 
started,  if  I  may  interpolate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  You  carmot  ex- 
port many  of  the  theories  of  the  Great 
Society  and  actual  practices  of  the  Great 
Society  because  they  already  have  them 
over  there.  What  Goldberg  seeks  to  do 
in  the  program  being  set  up  is  to  export 
some  more  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
cash. 

Mr.  HALL.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  KellyI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  my 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  before  me.  in 
urging  the  enactment  of  H.R.  6283. 

This  is  a  very  worthy  bill  and  one 
which  is  much  needed  to  take  some  of  tlie 
pressures  off  our  principal  Representa- 
tive in  the  United  Nations. 

One  of  the  things  that  impres.'-ed  me 
in  1963,  during  my  service  as  U.S.  Dele- 
gate to  the  18th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  was  the  tremendous 
work  burden  shouldered  by  our  principal 
representative— then  the  late  Ambas- 
sador Adlal  E.  Stevenson — and  his  dep- 
uty. 

From  early  in  the  morning  until  late 
at  night,  day  in.  and  day  out.  these  men 
were  continuously  occupied  holding  con- 
ferences, attending  meetings,  and  par- 
ticipating in  various  representational 
functions.  They  worked  under  great 
pressure — primarily  because  there  were 
not  enough  hours  in  each  day  to  respond 
to  all  the  demands  made  upon  them. 

The  bill  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  would  help  to  remedy  that 
situation.  It  would  lighten  the  workload 
of  our  principal  representative  to  the 
United  Nations.  Ambassador  Goldberg, 
by  authorizing  him  to  assign  some  of  his 
tasks  to  his  four  associates — the  men  and 
women  who  represent  our  counlrj-  in  the 
principal  organs  and  commissions  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  must  remember  that  these  men 
and  women  will  not  be  making  individual 
policies.  They  will  continue  to  caiTv  out 
the  policy  of  this  country  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  in  carrying  out 
ih;s  policy  they  will  have  more  flpxibiUty 
in  the  division  and  allocation  of  specific 
tasks. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  good 
bill,  and  a  needed  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  approve  it  ovei-A'helminply. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  about  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  legislation. 

As  we  all  know,  several  dozen  inter- 
national organizations— including  the 
United  Nations — have  offices  in  Geneva. 
Our  countrj-  is  represented  in  those  or- 
ganizations. We  also  have  an  Ambas- 
sador who  represents  us  In  the  European 
office  of  the  United  Nations  in  that  city. 
The  problem  is  that  while  he  should  act 
as  our  senior  representative  in  Geneva, 
he  only  holds  the  rank  of  Ambassador  by 
a  Presidential  letter.  He  is  not  a  full- 
fledged,  statutory  Ambassador.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  is  outranked  by  many  other  emis- 
saries, ours  and  those  of  other  nations. 
This  creates  some  problems. 

The  bill  before  us  addresses  itself  to 
that  problem  and  proposes  to  solve  it  in 
a  very  reasonable  and  inexpensive  way. 
It  simply  raises  our  reprosentativcs  to 
the  European  office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  rank  of  Ambassador  and 
makes  him  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. The  total  amount  involved  in  this 
change  is  only  $2,500. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
adopted. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments  now 
before  the  House. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Congiess  passed 
a  bill  which  was  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  day.  It  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment, by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  of  a  US.  repre-senta- 
tive  to  the  United  Nations,  two  deputies, 
one  of  whom  would  serve  on  tlie  Security 
Council,  and  certain  other  representa- 
tives who  would  serve  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  It  also  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  certain  other  persons  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  other 
organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  could  be  depended 
upon  to  limit  itself  largely  to  economic 
and  social  concerns  and  when  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  could  be  depended  upon 
to  restrict  itself  primarily  t<:.  trusteeship 
affairs.  The  other  U.N.  organs  not  only 
were  less  numerous  in  1945:  they  were 
also  less  busy  and  less  preoccupied  with 
political  matters  not  normally  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

Today.  20  years  later,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  expanded  from  51  to  114  mem- 
bers. Its  Councils  and  other  organs  have 
also  grown.  Including  the  two  principal 
councils  whose  .size  was  established  by 
the  framers  of  the  U.N.  Charter  In  San 
Francisco. 

The  scope  of  the  problems  taken  up 
by  each  of  these  bodies  is  no  longer 
circirniscribed  by  its  agenda.  U.S.  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  may  come  up  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcil  or  In  a 
subcommittee  on  the  status  of  women. 
The  OAS  presence  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public can  arise  in  a  committee  on  U.N. 
finances. 

In  this  changed  environment,  it  only 
makes  sense  for  this  country  to  be  able 
to  field  its  ablest  technicians  and  political 
experts  in  the  issue  then  being  discussed. 
The  U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N. 
should  be  able  to  assign  the  members 
of  his  staff  to  the  particular  tasks  that 
they  are  best  qualified  by  talent  and 
training  and  experience  to  perform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendments  now  before  us.  They  do 
not  authorize  any  additional  personnel 
for  the  United  States  Mission  or  provide 
any  pay  increases  for  our  U.N.  represent- 
atives in  New  York.  They  merely  per- 
mit Ambassador  Goldberg  to  do  what 
any  supervisor  is  expected  to  do  to  con- 
duct his  business  efficiently  and  well. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  our  extending  this  flexibility  to 
Ambassador  Goldberg  In  the  conduct  of 
his  Important  mission.  Indeed  we  would 
be  remiss  in  our  obligations  and  hobble 
the  operation  of  our  country's  foreign 
policy  in  this  vital  arena  should  we  fail 
to  provide  the  freedom  of  operation  de- 


manded by  the  circumstances  prevailing 
today. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  other  aspect  of  the 
proposed  amendments  has  to  do  with  our 
Ambassador  to  the  European  office  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Geneva.  Geneva  Is 
the  site  of  some  3.000  conference  ses- 
sions a  year.  It  is  the  location  of  20  in- 
ternational organizations  and  the  head- 
quarters of  four  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations.  Several  thousand 
foreign  and  international  official  per- 
sonnel and  36  resident  missions  are  lo- 
cated there.  Thirty-one  of  these  are 
headed  by  representatives  with  ambassa- 
dorial rank  and  status. 

Tlie  amendments  now  under  consid- 
eration would  extend  statutory  ambassa- 
dorial rank  and  status  to  our  representa- 
tive in  Geneva.  It  would  provide  the 
U.S.  representative  equal  footing  and 
status  with  the  representatives  of  most 
of  the  other  countries  .stationed  there. 
It  would  facilitate  his  work  and  accord 
him  the  diplomatic  prestige  and  dignity 
to  which  our  Ambassador  at  this  impor- 
tant post  should  be  entitled. 

The  cost  of  this  amendment  Is  small. 
repre,'>enting  only  the  difference  between 
the  incumbent's  foreign  service  rank  and 
that  authorized  by  existing  legislation 
for  our  Ambasadors  in  the  capitals  of 
other  countries  of  the  world.  I  submit 
that  the  returns  are  potentially  greater 
than  the  small  amount  of  money 
involv9d. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  this 
House  soon  to  become  a  part  of  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg's  staff.  I  urge  the  most 
careful  and  unbiased  consideration  of 
these  proposed  amendments.  Politics 
and  partisanship  to  the  side,  they  cannot 
fail  to  make  sense  to  anyone  wishing  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  our  UJ^.  team  as 
it  faces  up  to  a  new  and  important  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  Nations  is  20  years  old  this 
year.  It  has  made  changes  in  its  charter 
and  In  its  organization  to  account  for  its 
growth  and  the  changed  International 
environment  in  which  it  operates.  I  sub- 
mit that  w-e  cannot  fail  in  this  House  to 
take  similar  stock  of  the  changed  re- 
quirements of  our  representation  there. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  these  pending  amendments 
to  the  U.N.  Participation  Act  of  1945. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   (Mr.  Hal- 

PEBKl. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
support  the  amendments  to  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  embodied  In 
S.  1903,  because  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation will  provide  the  necessary  flex- 
ibility to  enhance  our  representation  at 
the  United  Nations. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  appointment 
of  ourfhlghly  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  tMr.  Roose- 
velt], will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  great 
strength  to  the  U.N.  His  extensive  ex- 
perience in  legislative  affairs,  his  concern 
with  peace  and  justice  the  world  over, 
and  his  tmquestioned  stature  as  a  hu- 
manitarian of  the  first  order,  are  ample 


evidence  of  the  rare  qualifications  he 
brings  to  this  high  post. 

I  salute  this  legislation  and  this  ap- 
pointment because  I  believe  that  they 
clearly  demonstrate  the  high  regard  and 
earnest  hopes  we  m  the  United  States 
have  for  the  U.N.  If  we  are  to  live  at 
peace,  we  need  a  strong  United  Nations 
and  an  effective  U.S.  representation  in 
Its  highest  offices. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  urge 
that  the  fullest  advantage  be  taken  of 
the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
decelerating  the  course  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Once  again.  I  call  upon  the 
President  to  direct  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg to  secure  a  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution which  would  authorize  the  dis- 
patch of  a  UN.  peacekeeping  force  to 
South  Vietnam.  This  force,  through 
aerial  reconnaissance  and  ground  pa- 
trols, could  put  an  end  to  the  infiltration 
of  men  and  materiel  into  South  Vietnam, 
and  could  secure  areas  of  relative  safety 
whei-e  the  beleaguered  civilian  popula- 
tion could  find  refuge  and  succor  from 
the  scourge  of  war. 

If  the  Unit-ed  States  has  to  bear  the 
lion's  share  of  the  costs  of  providing 
such  a  force.  I  believe  we  should  accept 
this  as  the  price  of  leadership  m  an  anx- 
ious world.  We  have  today,  125.000 
men  in  South  Vietnam,  at  a  cost  of  S3 
million  a  day.  I  think  we  need  the  UN. 
to  help  grind  this  war  to  a  halt.  If  by 
this  U.N.  involvement,  an  end  could  be 
put  to  the  infiltration  which  prompted 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  We 
would  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  cease 
this  retaliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  and 
will  support  other  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations,  because  in  this 
troubled  world  this  institution  has  re- 
sponsibilities of  enormous  proportion; 
and  Its  strength  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
effective  action  needed  to  meet  these 
responsibilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  yield  any  fur- 
ther time? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  ttnd  (d)  of  the  Unlt«d 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  I94S.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  341.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress.  October  10.  1949.  are  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(ai  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  who  shall  have  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  and  shall  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representa- 
tive shall  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
may  serve  ex  officio  as  representattve  of  the 
United  States  m  any  organ,  commission,  or 
other  body  of  the  United  Nations  other  than 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
and  shall  perform  such  other  functions  In 
connection  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  United  Nations  as  the 
President  may.  from  time  to  time,  direct. 


■■(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
additional  persons  with  appropriate  titles. 
rank,  and  status  to  represent  the  United 
States  lu  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  In  such  organs,  commissions,  or 
other  bodies  as  may  be  created  by  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  nuclear  energy  or 
disarmament  (control  and  limitation  of 
armament) .  Such  persons  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations.  They  shall, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  repre- 
sent the  United  States  In  any  organ,  com- 
mission, or  other  body  of  the  United  Nations, 
Including  the  Security  Council,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  and  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  and  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  the  Represenuitive  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  perform  In  connec- 
tion with  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations.  Any  Deputy 
Representative  or  any  other  officer  holding 
office  at  the  time  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
as  amended,  become  effective  shall  not  be 
required  to  be  reappointed  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  as  amended.  , 

"(d)  The  President  may  also  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  may.  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  designate 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  act  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  either  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  or  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  (1)  at  any  speclSed  session 
thereof  where  the  position  Is  vacant  or  In 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  regular  rep- 
resentative or  (21  In  connection  with  a  speci- 
fied subject  matter  at  any  specified  session 
of  either  such  Council  In  lieu  of  the  regular 
represent.atlve.  The  President  may  desig- 
nate any  officer  of  the  Department  of  State. 
whose  appointment  Is  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  to  act.  without  addi- 
tional compensation,  for  temporary  periods 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Notions 
in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  represent- 
ative provided  for  under  section  2  (a)  and 
(b)  or  in  lieu  of  such  representatives  In  con- 
nection with  a  specified  subject  matter." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  as  hereby 
further  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f)  to  be  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  respectively;  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (d)  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(ei  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
a  represenutlve  of  the  United  States  to  tlie 
European  office  of  the  United  Nations  with 
appropriate  rank  and  status  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Such  person  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  European  olBce  of  tlie  United 
Nations,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
there  In  connection  with  the  participation 
of  tlie  United  States  in  International  orga- 
nizations as  the  Secretary  of  State  may.  from 
lime  to  time,  direct". 

Mr,  GROSS  (interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  the  first  page. 
line  3.  strike  out  "That  subactions  la).  (bi. 
and  (d)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "That 
(a)  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  2". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  5, 
strlfee  out  "amended."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '■amended.* ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amenciment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  3.  immedi- 
ately after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

"(bl  Subsection  (di  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow-s: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  line  15. 
Immediately  before  the  quotation  marks  In- 
sert a  period. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  2.  line  16.  delete  the  period  and  Insert 
the  following:  "and  which  the  United  States 
may  loin  or  assent  to  by  a  treaty  hereafter 
ratified  or  by  authorization  through  an  Act 
of  Congress  hereafter  passed." 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  make  the  pertinent 
language  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  beginning 
on  line  10,  read  as  follows: 

The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
con.sent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  addi- 
tional persons  with  appropriate  titles,  rank, 
and  status  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  In  such  organs,  commissions,  or 
other  bodies  as  may  be  created  by  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  nuclear  energy  or 
disarmament  (control  and  limitation  of 
armament),  and  which  the  United  States 
may  Join  or  assent  to  by  treaty  hereafter 
ratified  or  by  authorization  through  an  act 
of  Congress  hereafter  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  Is 
prompted  by  the  susceptibility  of  the 
language  of  this  bUl  to  a  misinterpreta- 
tion which  could  have  a  far-reaching 
impact.  The  specific  language  to  which 
I  refer  is  contained  in  subsection  "(b)" 
and  appears  on  page  2  of  tlie  bill  on  lines 
10  through  16.  This  provision  of  the  bill, 
without  my  amendment,  states: 

The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  addi- 
tional persons  with  appropriate  titles,  rank, 
and  status  to  represent  the  United  States 
In  the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  such  organs,  commissions,  or  other 
tKxlles  as  may  be  created  by  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  nuclear  energy  or 
disarmament  (control  and  limitation  of 
armament  i . 

The  effect  of  this  language  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  appoint  persons 


to  represent  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national bodies  to  which  the  United 
States  is  not  yet  a  member  and  even  to 
international  organizations  which  have 
not  yet  been  created.  Judging  from  the 
testimony  by  the  Department  of  State 
on  this  measure,  it  is  not  the  expressed 
intention  of  tliis  language  to  authorize 
U.S.  membership  in  such  organs,  com- 
missions, and  other  bodies  which  may  be 
created  by  the  United  Nations  with 
respect  to  nuclear  energy  or  disarma- 
ment. One  cannot,  however,  escape  the 
susceptibility  of  this  language,  and  the 
power  which  it  grant*  to  the  Executive. 
to  interpretation  as  an  authorization  for 
U.S.  membership  in  such  bodies.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  construction.  U.S. 
membership  would  be  continpent  on  a 
treaty  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

If  there  is  no  intention  for  this  act  to 
authorize  U.S.  membership  in  such  or- 
ganizations even  before  they  are  formed, 
llien  certainly  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered.  The  iimendment  merely  limits 
the  po-Aer  of  appointing  a  representative 
to  those  international  bodies  to  which 
U.S.  membership  is  authorized  bv  a 
treaty  hereafter  ratified  by  the  Senate 
or  an  act  of  Congress  hereafter  passed. 
By  no  means  should  the  Congress  leave 
this  language  so  ambiguous  that  it  is 
susceptible  to  being  construed  as  a  left- 
handed  approval  of  U.S.  mcmbersliip  in 
international  organizations  wliich  may 
be  created  In  the  future.  U.S.  adherence 
to,  or  membership  in.  any  international 
organization  should  be  approved  in  the 
specific  manner  specified  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion from  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  that  what  is  proposed  in  this 
paragraph  is  the  authority  to  join  inter- 
national organizations  other  than  those 
created  within  the  United  Nations  Itself. 
That  is  not  the  fact  at  all. 

An  examination  of  this  language  indi- 
cates that  it  pro!X)ses  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  appoint  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  to  any  commission 
or  groups  created  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, membership  which  the  Unit€d 
States  now  has  as  a  result  of  a  treaty 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  iii 
only  two  fields — in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy  or  disarmament. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  require  that  in  the 
event  the  United  Nations  were  to  create 
a  commission,  a  committee,  a  formal 
proup  of  some  kind  to  look  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  basis  for  dis- 
armament, in  such  a  situation  It  would 
be  necessary  for  our  representatives  not 
to  participate  as  a  member  of  such  a 
commission  untU  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  were  approved  by  an  act 
of  Congress  or  by  a  treaty  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
indicated  earlier,  he  does  not  hold  in  high 
regard  the  United  Nations  and  he  does 
not  hold  In  high  regard  our  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.   I  think  that  is  tlie 
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essence  of  this  amendmpnt.  that  it  ham- 
strings the  participation  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  function- 
in?  of  ihe  United  Nations.  As  long  as 
we  are  full-fledged  members  of  that  or- 
ganization, we  ought  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  of  its  activities. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

The  Co.mmittee  rose;  and  the  Speaker 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  McFall. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  1903)  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act.  as  amended  i63  Stat.  734-736) ,  pur- 
suant to  Hou.se  Resolution  562,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  readinc  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pas.'i.Tee  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa."!  laid  on  the 
table. 


INSPECTION  OF  THE  HAVOC  CAUSED 
BY  HURRICANE  BETSY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr'  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
now  come  back  from  an  inspection  of 
the  damage  caused  by  hurricane  Betsy 
in  Louisiana. 

Hurricane  Betsy  which  struck  south- 
east Louisiana  on  Thursday  night  and 
early  Friday  morning  did  incredible 
damage.  There  are  many  areas  that  are 
still  under  water  and  there  are  thou- 
.sands  upon  thousands  of  refugees. 
There  are  areas  within  my  own  congres- 
sional district  such  as  Grand  Isle  on  the 
Gulf  01  Mexico  that  have  been  totally 
destroyed.  The  damage  to  crops,  to 
homes,  to  businesses,  to  public  utilities 
is  still  Incalculable. 

In  the  Parish  of  St.  James  as  of  yester- 
day there  was  not  a  telephone  or  an 
electric  light  In  operation. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the 
great  shipping  centers  of  the  world,  suf- 
fered unbelievable  losses  when  ships  tore 
away  from  their  moorings,  barges,  and 
other  marine  vessels  were  thrown  against 


the  docks  and  many  lodged  on  dry  land 
on  the  levees  and  battures. 

The  dispatch  and  efficiency  with  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  has 
responded,  has  earned  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  the  people  everywhere 
throughout  my  State. 

Upon  learning  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster throughout  our  congressional 
delegation,  the  President  went  to  New 
Orleans  almost  immediately.  He  saw 
the  flood  waters,  he  saw  the  damage,  and 
he  saw  the  human  misery.  He  person- 
ally talked  with  the  people.  Since  that 
time  the  Government,  working  with  the 
State,  municipal,  and  parish  govern- 
ments, has  acted  with  fantastic  speed. 

Units  of  the  4th  Army  were  airborne 
almost  within  hours  after  the  President 
returned  to  Washington.  They  flew  in 
food,  medicine,  blankets,  cooking  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth.  Now  they  are  feed- 
ing thousands  of  people.  Likewise  all 
of  the  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
have  been  mobilized:  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  to  open  highways;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  provide  food 
stocks;  Housing  and  Home  Finance  to 
assist  in  home  repair,  renovation,  and 
restoration:  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  make  direct  loans  to  homeowners 
and  businesses;  the  Army  Engineers  to 
dlicct  port  and  levee  restoration;  Coast 
Guard  in  rescue  operations  everywhere; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  give 
medicine  and  supplies ;  and  the  OtSce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  coordinating  all  of 
their  activities  through  Governor  Mc- 
Keithen  In  Baton  Rouge,  and  agencies 
of  the  State,  municipal,  and  parish  gov- 
errunents  throughout  the  area. 

It  has  been  a  major  disaster,  Mr, 
Speaker.  But  it  has  strengthened  my 
faith  in  man's  humanity  to  man,  in  the 
compassion  of  our  people  everywhere, 
and  in  the  dispatch  with  which  our  pub- 
lic officials  from  President  Johnson  and 
Governor  McKcithen  down,  have  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  our  people  and 
our  State. 

My  State  has  suffered  a  blow,  but  it  will 
rebuild  and  rebuild  quickly.  Our  great- 
est blow  has  been  the  loss  of  life,  which 
cannot  be  restored.  But  to  the  families 
of  these  unfortunate  people  eveiY  help 
from  public  and  private  agencies  is  being 
made  available. 

President  Johnson  summed  up  the 
sentiment  of  all  Americans  when  he  said 
thct  the  Nation  grievts  for  its  hurricane- 
stricken  neighbors  in  LouLslana.  But  the 
President  did  much  more  than  just  act  as 
a  national  spoke.sman.  He  acted  as  the 
national  leader  that  he  is. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  burdens  of 
his  office.  President  Johnson  put  every- 
thing else  aside  to  fly  to  Louisiana. 

He  wanted  to  see  for  himself  the  ex- 
tent of  the  devastation. 

He  wanted  to  let  the  stunned  and 
giief-stricken  people  there  know  that  the 
Nation  had  not  forgotten  them. 

And  he  wanted  to  let  them  know  that 
help  was  on  the  way. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  New  Orleans  last  Friday  evening. 
I  know  the  tremendous  impact  which  his 
visit  made  there.  His  compassion  was 
translated    into    hope    for    an    entire 


State — and  that  hope  gave  them  the  will 
to  carry  on. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  fully  express 
our  thanks  to  this  great  President. 

But  we  will  never  forget  his  concern  in 
our  time  of  need. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison*  1. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  Louisiana  was  hit  by  one  of  the 
worst  hurricanes  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Hundreds  were  injured.  Thou- 
sands were  rendered  homeless.  And  tens 
of  thousands  were  without  food  and 
water.  The  human  suffering  that  I  saw 
will  remain  forever  in  my  mind. 

But  into  the  midst  of  that  suffering — 
before  the  wind  had  even  died  down — 
came  our  great  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  on  the  plane  with  him 
and  I  know  what  that  visit  meant  to  the 
suffering  and  beleaguered  citizens  of  all 
Louisiana.  President  Johnson  brought 
to  them  a  new  hope — when  hope  seemed 
farthest  away.  He  brought  them  the  will 
and  the  courage  to  fight  back  against 
the  catastrophe  of  wind  and  water 
wrought  by  nature  that  had  befallen 
them.  And  he  brought  to  them  the  as- 
surance that  the  mighty  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  fighting  b.'side  them  and  for 
them. 

President  Johnson  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  deep  compas- 
sion and  unusual  understanding.  And 
for  me,  that  compassion  and  unusual 
human  understanding  will  always  be 
symbolized  by  his  timely  and  sympathet- 
ic visit  to  a  great  American  State  In  its 
darkest  hour  of  destruction  and  suffer- 
ing, 

Saturday,  after  a  meeting  with  Gov- 
ernor McKeithen  and  other  officials  I 
traveled  over  a  lot  of  my  district  by  auto- 
mobile and  finished  traveling  over  the 
district  on  Sunday.  Destruction  was 
even^where  looking  as  If  thousands  of 
tornadoes  had  hit  everj'where.  One 
thing  stood  out  above  aU  else — our  peo- 
ple. They  were  brave  and  gallant  and 
even  elderly  men  and  women  were  work- 
ing, helping,  and  giving  their  very  all, 
cleaning  up  debris  and  doing  all  kinds 
of  jobs. 

In  the  words  of  Mayor  Woody  Dumas 
of  Baton  Rouge,  which  suffered  over  S50 
million  in  damages,  who  himself  has 
been  magnificent  and  tireless  in  his 
efforts,  who  said : 

President  Johnson  could  not  be  doing 
more.  He  has  cut  the  redtape  •  •  •  every 
Government  aceney  hns  "housands  of  peo- 
ple working  while  many  thousands  are  being 
fed  nnd  cured  for.  President  Johnson  has 
given  his  all  and  his  dynamic  efforts  are  a 
great  and  magnificent  hour  for  Louisiana  in 
this  great  catastrophe  and  tragedy. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  I  wish  to 
thank  President  Lyndon  E.  Johnson  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Willis!. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day evening,  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  stood  on  the  windswept  runway 
at  the  New  Orleans  International  Air- 
port and  delivered  a  brief  message  to  the 
hurricane-stricken  citizens  of  Louisiana. 
He  told  them  he  had  come  to  view  the 
damage  with  his  own  eyes.  He  told  them 
he  knew  of  their  suffering.  And  he  told 
them  that  the  Nation  was  behind  them 
In  their  efforts  to  fight  their  way  back. 

Then  he  went  into  the  city  where  the 
storm  had  left  its  mark;  where  rubble  was 
everywhere;  where  half  the  streets  were 
under  water;  where  stunned  children 
were  crying  out  for  food  and  water. 
What  he  saw  and  said  ia  New  Orleans 
applies  to  the  Sugar  Belt  and  all  the 
other  affected  areas  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

His  presence  acted  as  a  shot  in  the 
arm  for  the  entire  State  of  Louisiana. 
Suddenly  the  people  knew  that  they 
could  fight  their  way  back.  Suddenly 
they  stood  a  little  straighter  and  began 
to  look  to  the  future  with  a  new  spirit  of 
determination. 

This  is  the  stuff  that  leadership  is 
made  of— and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
our  great  and  compassionate  President 
for  providing  It  at  a  time  when  we  needed 
it  most.  A  friend  in  neeri  is  a  friend  in- 
deed. 
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THE  DEVASTATING  EFFECTS  OF 

HURRICANE  BETSY 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEABCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr, 
Boccsl  for  the  remarks  that  he  addressed 
to  the  House  a  few  minutes  ago  with 
respect  to  the  tei-rible  disaster  which  re- 
cently hit  manj-  communities  in  his  State 
and  elsewhere  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  express  to  him  the  deep  com- 
passion and  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
northern  Indiana  for  the  victims  of 
hurricane  Betsy. 

On  April  i:,  1965— last  Palm  Sunday— 
a  devastating  series  of  tornadoes  tore 
through  my  State  leavhig  death  and  de- 
struction in  their  wake.  The  lo.ss  to  my 
district  alone,  with  many  dead  and  in- 
jured, and  property  damage  In  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  was  catastrophic.  In 
one  small  community,  Dunlap,  the  deso- 
lation in  some  places  was  total  and  the 
individual  suffering  was  and  remains 
beyond  total  measurement  or  belief  We 
can  truly  identify  with  the  people  who 
have  met  Americas  most  recent  natural 
disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  must  see  the  results 
of  a  storm  like  Betsy  to  fully  appreciate 
the  force  with  which  she  strikes.  Three 
days  after  the  holocaust.  President  John- 
son, my  colleagues,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Senator  Hartke.  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana.  Senator 
Bayh,  Indiana  Gov.  Roger  Branigin.  Bu- 
ford  Ellington.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  and  I.  visited  the 


stricken  area.  The  crippling  effects  of 
the  storm  were  overwhelming.  The  evi- 
dence of  personal  and  commimlty  trag- 
edy, on  all  sides,  stunned  and  moved  us 
all. 

We  were  surrounded,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  remnants  of  what  had  previously 
been  clean  suburban  homes  in  neat  di- 
visions. We  saw  a  battlefield  of  broken 
boards,  dirt,  shattered  glass,  splintered 
furniture,  and  fragmented  household 
goods.  Neat  rows  of  mobile  housing  units 
had  been  reduced  to  lifeless  rubble. 

Entire  families  were  killed;  others  de- 
prived of  one  or  more  of  their  members. 
Hospitals  were  filled  to  capacity.  The 
human  loss  was  the  woi-st  of  any  natural 
disaster  in  Indiana  memory. 

We  bear  witness  to  all  of  this  and 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Indiana  found  that 
for  the  most  part,  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government  came  quickly  and  effective- 
ly. We  found  that  medicines,  food- 
stuffs, and  provisions  of  all  kinds  came 
as  soon  as  the  President  declared  our 
territory  a  "disaster  area."  But,  we  also 
found  that,  necessary  and  comforting  as 
these  immediate  short-term  measures 
were,  it  soon  became  clear  that  Federal 
machinery  required  to  give  meaningful 
long-term  resource  therapy  to  the  strick- 
en individual  or  family  either  did  not 
exist  or  fell  far  short  of  what  was  re- 
quired. Economic  aid  in  the  forms  of 
loan  adjustment  or  mortage  postponent 
came,  if  at  all,  too  little  or  too  late.  The 
best  aid  available  was  just  not  enough. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11,  1965,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  8069,  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  areas 
suffering  a  major  disa.ster.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoushI  has  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill.  On  June  22  of 
this  year  I  stated  Ijefore  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  then  considering  a 
bill  cosponsored  by  Senators  Bayh  and 

\Harike  which  deals  with  additional  aid 
to  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster: 

We  have  found,  to  our  dismay,  in  Indiana. 
ns  have  other  unfortunate  communities, 
which  have  been  victims  of  major  disasters, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Impressive  bat- 
tery of  general  Federal  disaster  relief  relat- 
ing to  public  property  losses,  as  the  people 
go  courageously  about  the  trial  of  rebuild- 
ing their  homes,  farms,  businesses,  and  lives, 
little  or  no  direct  assistance  Is  available  to 
them.  Our  experience,  and  that  of  other 
hapless  citizens  in  Alaska,  Iowa,  California, 
Minnesota.  Oregon,  Missouri,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Wisconsin.  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  has 
made  It  clear  that  new  legislation  is  required 
aimed  at  providing  proper  financial  help  for 
people  who  lose  everything  except  their  ob- 
ligations In  tornadoes,  floods,  hurricanes, 
tld.il  waves,  and  earthquakes.  Our  present 
knowledge  of  meteorology  may  limit  what 
we  can  do  to  Influence  the  weather,  but  It 
does  not  confine  our  comp.is5lon  for  those 
who  have  been  damaged  nor  our  responsibil- 
ity to  assist  those  whose  lives  have  been  dev- 
astated. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  act  with  dispatch. 
For  some,  such  as  farmers,  help  must  come 
now  or  It  shall  be  too  late  to  revive  their 
operations.  There  are  many  who  desperate- 
ly watch  our  actions  and  await  oiu-  assist- 
ance. While  we  mediate,  disaster,  and  Ite 
resulting  toU  in  suffering,  hovers  In  the 
wings.  It  would  be  unconscionable  If  an- 
other tragedy  should  find  us  unprepared. 

The  Nation  can  wait  no  longer.  We,  In 
Congress,  must  take  the  Initiative.     We  must 


establish  continuing  authority  to  enable  the 
executive  agencies  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  multitude  of  problems  which  follow  every 
disaster. 

It  Is  within  our  power  to  mitigate  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
some  members  of  our  community  by  forces 
beyond  their  control. 

On  July  22,  1965,  the  Senate  passed 
its  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965.  Parallel 
legislation  has  been  introduced  as  H.R. 
9885  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  inteiior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI 
and  a  similar  bill  was  Introduced  yester- 
day in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGs) .  I  want  to  reaffirm  my  hope  that 
In  the  wake  of  the  Louisiana  disaster 
we  can  have  hearings  on  this  legislation 
now  and  enact  it  Into  law  before  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


GENERAL  DISASTER  ACT  NEEDED 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  the  deep  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  who 
are  now  recovering  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  hurricane  Betsy.  Parts  of  my 
State  felt  the  destructive  force  of  na- 
ture this  pa,st  April  when  tornadoes 
struck  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
Indiana. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
BoGGSI  has  said,  the  Federal  agencies 
were  quick  to  offer  aid  to  Louisiana  in  its 
distress.  Indiana  received  the  same 
quick  attention  when  recovery  began 
following  the  tornadoes  on  Palm  Sun- 
day. For  this  aid.  we  were  deeply  grate- 
ful. However,  as  the  initial  shock  quieted 
and  recovery  progressed,  we  became 
aware  that  there  are  still  inadequacies 
and  shortcomings  in  the  present  Federal 
recovery  programs.  \ 

Tills  most  recently  declared  'natural 
disaster"  In  Louisiana  marks  the  47th 
time  in  the  past  20  months  where  we 
have  seen  the  horror  and  havoc  which 
results  when  nature's  forces  reach  an 
extreme  stage.  Disaster  relief  is  cur- 
rently operating  on  the  basis  of  the  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Act  of  1950.  But  each  time 
the  President  declares  a  "natural  dis- 
aster." additional  and  special  legislation 
appears  to  be  necessar>'.  Yet  the  people 
of  Indiana  discovered,  and  I  am  certain 
that  we  shall  also  discover  in  the  after- 
math of  hurricane  Betsy  in  Louisiana, 
that  this  is  not  enough. 

One  shortcoming  in  particular  will 
stand  out  in  the  weeks  ahead  when  all  of 
these  efforts  to  assist  the  hurricEne-torn 
cities  and  parishes  of  Louisiana  are  re- 
viewed. This  will  be  the  insufficient  aid 
available  to  the  individual  in  his  effort 
to  regain  his  original  physical  and  fiscal 
status.  Five  months  ago  when  tornadoes 
swept  through  my  conijressional  district 
in  Indiana,  this  shortcomuig  m  Federal 
assistance  to  disaster  areas  was  quickly 
spotlighted.  It  was  succinctly  described 
by  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  stricken  cities 
in  these  words:  "We  have  a  void  in  as- 
slstinff  people." 

A  bill  providing  for  a  comprehensive 
overhaul  of  existing  disaster  programs 
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was  miroduced  last  spring  by  mysell  in 
the  House  of  Representarives  and  in  the 
Senate  by  Indiana's  junior  Senator 
Birch  Bayh.  After  an  extensive  and 
exhaustive  study  by  all  agencies  con- 
cerned, this  measure  was  adopted  in  re- 
vised form  by  the  Senate.  The  revised 
bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspin- 
ALLl.  It  is  now  awaiting  consideration 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 
Its  early  consideration  is  imperative. 
Its  early  approval  is  mandatory  if  we 
hope  to  respond  adequately  to  the  needs 
of  those  persons  in  Louisiana  and  other 
States  with  declared  disaster  areas  who 
find  themselves  left  with  only  life  itself 
as  their  sole  possession. 


WASHINGTON  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON  WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH 
LAW 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  our  Capital  and  country  occurred  an 
event  of  great  historical  significance. 
This  was  the  convening  of  the  Washing- 
ton World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  our  Capital  have  come 
over  3,000  of  the  most  eminent  judges  and 
lawyers  of  the  world  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  that  old  dream 
of  the  human  heart,  world  peace  through 
world  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  a  great 
address  was  delivered  by  the  illustrious 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States — an 
address  filled  with  wisdom,  inspiration, 
and  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  address  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Earl  Warren. 

The  address  follows : 

I  bid  you  welcome  to  my  country  and  to 
our  Nation's  Capital  City.  Especially  co  I 
welcome  my  coHprt^es  of  the  high  coi;rtfi 
oX  nations  ?ncl  Judges  of  International  courts 
who  axe  our  honored  gue«ts.  this  being  our 
first  meeting  t'leether  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
I  have  met  many  ol  you  m  my  travels  and 
loolc  forward  to  renewing  the  wamn  friend- 
ship thus  created.  And  I  am  certain  many 
new  friendships  will  be  born  nere  fimone 
those  of  you  whom  we  meet  for  the  Grst 
time.  May  I  say  that  anything  I  or  my 
colleagues  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  can  do  to  maice  your  visit 
more  pleasant  and  fruitful  will  be  done 

We  of  the  law  are  ^thcrod  here  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth  to  make  our  per- 
sonal contributions  to  a  program  to  help 
achieve  mankind's  greatest  need — world 
peace.  We  come  from  more  than  100  na- 
tions. Collectively,  we  live  under  all  politi- 
cal systems,  adhere  to  all  religions  and  creeds, 
use  all  languages,  and  are  composed  of  all 
races:  yet  we  possess  a  common  core  of 
understanding  which  springs  from  universal 
ideals  of  fairness  and  reasonableness  which 
are  mherent  In  the  principles  of  the  rule  of 
law.  Thus  the  rule  of  law  gives  ue  a  "com- 
mon language"  which  bridges  our  differences 


and  enables  us  to  work  together  on  the  great 
tasii  for  which  we  are  assembled. 

The  control  of  lorce  in  international  rela- 
tions Is  the  paramount  problem  of  our  day. 
I  believe  that  the  legal  profession  has  a 
unique  contribution  it  can  maJce  to  the  solu- 
tion of  that  problem.  The  lawyer's  skills  in 
problem  solving,  the  judge's  experience  in 
deciding,  the  leadership  of  all  elements  of 
the  law  In  public  affairs  are  sources  of 
strength  we  must  draw  upon  as  we  face  up 
to  our  challenge  and  responsibilities. 

Our  task  at  this  conference  Is  to  move 
humankind  forward  along  the  road  to  peace. 
We  will  do  this  by  counseling  together  upon 
concrete  steps  to  strengthen  existing  rules  of 
law  and  existing  judicial  institutions.  We 
win  do  this  also  through  the  formulation  uf 
Ideas  for  new  rules  and  new  adjudicating 
institutions. 

This  year  has  been  designated  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year  by  proclamation  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly — a  year  "to  direct 
attention  to  the  common  interests  of  man- 
kind and  to  accelerate  the  Joint  efforts  being 
undertaken  to  further  them."  No  m^ore  Im- 
portant common  Interest  exists  than  our 
shared  interest  in  a  world  ruled  by  law;  for 
mankind's  most  preictlcal  hope  for  world 
peace  lies  in  an  orderly  world  community 
under  the  rule  of  law. 

We  live  in  an  era  in  which  coucentrAted 
research  involving  worldwide  exchanges  of 
knowledge  and  experience  In  the  physical 
sciences  has  brought  diam-atlc  achievements. 

When  the  scientists  split  the  atom,  their 
success  was  the  end  result  of  the  combined 
cumulative  research  of  men  of  science  from 
tliroughout  the  world.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  of  these  thousands  of  scientists 
was  used  to  achieve  this  great  goal.  Cen- 
turies of  hard  work  were  thus  finally  crowned 
with  success,  and  a  seemingly  impossible  re- 
sult was  thereby  accomplished. 

My  thesis  Is  that  we  ctn  and  must  accom- 
plish our  objective  in  like  manner.  But  our 
approach  must  be  different.  Instead  of 
breaking  society  down  to  Its  most  minute 
elements,  we  must  bind  it  together  into  a 
viable  whole.  Achieving  and  maintaining  a 
rule  of  law  strong  enough  to  regulate  actions 
of  nations  and  Individuals  In  the  world  com- 
munity is  no  more  dreamy.  Impossible,  or  im- 
practicable than  was  the  idea  of  spllttlj|g  the 
atom,  or  putting  a  man  on  the  CMBn.  or 
sending  a  missile  to  Mars  a  few  year^rgo.  I 
believe  we  of  our  generation  can  translate 
the  centuries-old  dream  of  a  world  ruled  by 
law  from  dream,  into  reality.  In  part,  my  be- 
lief is  based  upon  the  Imperatives  of  our  day 
which  make  this  a  necessity  to  save  man- 
kind from  nuclear  holocaust.  In  part,  my 
belief  Is  based  upon  the  fact  that  there  Is 
more  law  and  judicial  Institutions  today, 
nationally  and  Internationally,  than  ever  be- 
fore In  the  hlst4>ry  of  mankind.  Given  this 
knowledge  and  reliance  and  taking  note  of 
the  necessity  that  we  succeed  In  order  to 
survive.  I  would  Ilk?  to  comment  upon  fac- 
tors we  possess  which  should  enable  us  to 
move  forward  In  our  quest  for  a  world  ruled 
by  law. 

First.  We  know  more  about  law  In  the 
world  Internationally  ind  within  nations 
than  any  other  generation  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. There  is  an  ever-growing  world- 
wide dialog  among  men  of  the  law  which  Is 
making  Itself  a  factor  In  world  affairs.  Hu- 
man unity  and  Interdependence  of  mon  and 
natiofis  upon  each  other  have  reached  such 
a  degree  that  none  of  us  can  remain  Ignorant 
or  indifferent  to  what  is  happening  in  law 
In  other  nations  or  in  International  organi- 
zations. Because  of  the  fiister  and  more 
comprehensive  communications  which  now 
exist  we  know  more  about  the  basic  facts  of 
the  law  systems  and  judicial  systems  of  the 
world  than  ever  before. 

This  Is  not  to  say  our  knowledge  Is  as  com- 
plete as  It  should  be,  but  only  thai  It  Is 
greater  than  in  the  past  and  Is  continuing  to 


grow.  Through  exchanges  of  law  books,  law 
journals  and  other  media,  we  are  learning 
more  about  law  and  Justice  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  Held  of  law.  we  will  soon  be 
able  to  bring  the  totality  of  man's  legal 
knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  on  our 
task  of  creating  enough  law  and  enough  Ju- 
dicial agencies  to  eriable  the  world  to  operate 
under  the  rule  of  law. 

Second.  More  and  better  law  exists  to- 
day In  each  nation  than  ever  before.  All 
recent  surveys  prove  this  fact.  Nearly  every 
nation  is  reforming,  updating,  and  expanding 
the  rule  of  law  within  lt«  borders.  This  tre- 
mendous ferment  and  growth  In  the  field  of 
law  on  a  global  basis  Is  the  response  by  the 
law  to  the  great  changes  which  are  the  hall- 
mark of  our  day. 

In  England  they  are  doing  a  major  over- 
haul of  their  ancient  criminal  laws,  as  are 
we  on  many  subject^s.  Newly  developing  na- 
tions have  new  constitutions  and  new  law 
codes.  Many  illustrations  could  be  cited 
nation  by  nation.  The  most  obvious  devel- 
opment is  the  expansion  of  protections  for 
the  individual,  a  response  to  the  universal 
striving  for  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

As  we  learn  more  about  the  law  systems  of 
other  nations,  our  respect  Is  Increased  for 
some  of  the  improvements  many  nations 
have  xj^ade  In  such  fields  as  criminal  law. 
family  law.  commercial  law,  and  others.  By 
exchanging  ideas  and  experiences  on  a  world- 
wide basis  we  will  enable  ourselves  to  per- 
form a  better  service  In  our  respective  na- 
tions. 

W*e  must  get  to  know  each  other  as  well 
as  to  know  each  other's  law  because  from 
personal  friendships  we  can  forge  links  of 
great  worth  to  the  people  we  serve  and  pro- 
vide continuous  contacts  for  further  collab- 
oration on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

The  unique  exhibit  at  this  conference  of 
great  historic  and  current  instrtimenta  of 
law  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  share  the  law 
heritage  upon  which  we  must  build  the  world 
of  law  we  seek.  These  great  documents  like 
the  Magna  Carta,  the  Code  of  Justinian,  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  Man.  the  Code  of 
Napoleon,  the  U.N-  Charter,  and  many  others 
of  even  earlier  times  which  are  on  display. 
lend  a  glowing  Inspiration  to  our  meeting 
and  our  work  together. 

When  such  an  exhibit  for  this  conference 
was  suggested,  it  was  with  the  thought  that 
this  common  heritage  ol  the  law  would  give 
impetus  to  our  work  by  spotlighting  the 
ideals  we  have  In  common,  thus  minimising 
our  differences.  It  was  an  acknowledge* 
ment  that  we.  a  young  nation,  honor  the 
older  nations  for  their  contributions  to  the 
laws  and  Institutions  which  we  cherish. 

Third.  More  international  law  exists  to- 
day than  ever  before.  The  pace  of  discov- 
ery and  invention  has  forced  this  rapi^  de- 
velopment of  law.  In  the  past  20  years, 
the  UN.  and  Its  specialized  agencies  have 
gpurred.  spawned,  updated,  or  sponsored 
more  International  law  and  legal  Institutions 
than  waa  created  in  all  human  history.  In 
the  preoccupation  with  some  of  the  more  di- 
visive problems  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
sometimes  overlook  the  law  that  has  been 
generated  by  It.  But  when  one  takes  an 
Inventory  of  what  has  happened,  this  growth 
of  law  and  legal  Institutions  stands  forth 
as  conclusive  proof  of  how  tremendously 
valuable  the  U.N   has  been,  and  is  today. 

The  United  Nations  has  updated  such  an- 
cient world  as  the  law  of  the  sea  and  the 
law  of  diplomatic  Immunity.  It  has  drafted 
new  law  oa  subjects  fuch  as  the  nuclear  test 
ban,  hugaan  rights,  space,  aviation  and  com- 
munications. The  new  law  and  the  new 
legal  Institutions  which  the  U.N.  and  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies  have  brought  into  existence 
ore  tremendous  In  their  scope  and  volume. 

In  aviation,  for  exam.ple,  there  is  a  world- 
wide regulatory  agency  for  rates  and  one  for 
safety  operations.  There  are  also  agencies 
for  decl&lon  of  airline  disputes  and  law  rules 
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relative  to  a  veritable  host  of  related  needs 
like  weather,  customs,  and  accidents  on  the 
ground  and  In  the  air.  Domestic  law  on  avl- 
atlon  In  nation  after  nation  complements  In- 
ternational aviation  law,  and  together  they 
form  an  excellent  example  of  how  wiie  It  la 
to  develop  each  In  step  with  the  other. 

Regional  agencies  under  the  UN.,  and  non- 
UN.  agencies  like  the  European  Common 
Market  and  the  recently  born  South  Ameri- 
can and  Central  American  Common  Markets, 
are  also  creatmg  a  vast  volume  of  new  law 
and  now  law  agencies.  By  necessity  the  In- 
terdependent nations  and  peoples  of  our  day 
are  demanding  the  creation  of  new  rules  of 
law  to  govern  and  guide  their  ever-accelcrat- 
Ing  International  trade,  travel.  Investment, 
and  other  relations — new  transnational  law 
for  both  men  and  nations. 

Above  all,  one  must  note  that  In  every 
field,  on  every  subject,  where  law  and  Judicial 
agencies  are  In  existence  they  are  working 
well  and  their  acceptance  and  use  are  at  an 
all-time  high.  That  law  which  is  adequate 
will  work  where  used  Internationally  is  easily 
proved.  Those  relations  of  men  and  nations 
now  amply  covered  by  world  law  provide  this 
proof.  I  cite  the  law  of  the  sea,  the  law  of 
diplomatic  immunity,  and  the  Postal  Con- 
vention. For  relations  and  contacts  In  those 
flelds  operate  smoothly  under  law  rules  that 
are  well-nigh  universal  because  so  m^ny  na- 
tions are  parties  to  those  treaties. 

If  we  had  hundreds  of  other  subjects  cov- 
ered by  such  universally  accepted  laws  rules, 
frictions  and  disputes  would  be  lessened  and 
world  peace  through  law  would  be  within 
reach.  Our  great  task  Is  to  draft  and  sell  to 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  nations  the 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  agreements 
needed  to  cover  In  an  adequate  manner  trans- 
national relations  of  men  and  nations.  And 
the  most  certain  fact  Is  that,  with  the  ever- 
growing Increase  In  International  trade, 
travel,  and  other  contacts,  the  number  of 
such  agreements  needed  for  this  purpose  will 
Increase  greatly  in  the  years  ahead.  We  must, 
therefore,  set  up  law-drafting,  law-creating 
procedures  and  methods  to  meet  this  obvious 
need. 

rourth.  International  Judicial  bodies  have 
grown  In  number  and  use.  We  have  a  World 
Court  (International  Court  of  Justice)  whose 
use  and  prestige  are  Increasing  constantly: 
In  fact  there  la  a  growing  tendency  In  treaties 
to  expressly  provide  fpr  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  over  disputes  involving  their 
provisions.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Chief  Justice  of  the  World  Court 
will  soon  follow  me  to  this  podium.  The 
European  Court  of  Justice  has  had  brought 
before  It  more  than  1.000  International  cases 
arising  out  of  the  functioning  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  The  Conciliation 
Commission  of  the  European  Human  Rights 
Court  has  considered,  mediated,  or  dismissed 
over  2.000  complaints,  making  It  necessary 
for  the  Court  Itself  to  consider  only  2  cases. 
Many  U.N.  and  non-tJ.N.  Internationa! 
agencies  have  quaal-judlclal  bodies  as  a  part 
of  their  legal  structure  to  which  governnrients 
and  individuals  may  take  disputes  for  de- 
cision under  prescribed  law  rules.  Last  year 
the  use  of  international  arbitration  bodies 
In  the  commercial  area  reached  an  alltlme 
high.  The  World  Banks  recent  proposed 
convention  to  create  a  world  dispute  center 
to  provide  Judicial  arbitration  and  concili- 
ation panels  to  decide  commercial  disputes 
over  foreign  Investments  will  accelerate  this 
use  of  International  adjudication  manifold. 
Domestic  courts,  too,  are  Increasingly 
called  upon  to  decide  International  law  ques- 
tions. My  own  court  has  recently  decided 
such  questions  as  whether  to  uphold  the 
"law  of  the  flag"  and  the  "act  of  state"  doc- 
trines. I  am  sure  that  you  Judges  of  tiatlonal 
courts  are  having  similar  experiences,  the 
exchange  of  which  among  us  will  add  to  the 
value  of  this  conference. 


Fifth.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
international  law  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  international  Judicial  Insti- 
tutions to  encompass  rights  and  protections 
for  the  Individual  have  brought  to  this 
field  thousands  of  new  supporters.  While 
fully  recogiUzlng  that  traditionally  Inter- 
national law  and  Its  institutions  have 
been  largely  confined  to  governmental  re- 
lations among  nations,  we  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  the  Impact  of  tfiis  new  and  growing 
constituency,  who  out  of  self-interest,  are 
demanding  that  international  law  be  de- 
veloped to  meet  their  needs  as  Individuals. 
The  individual  of  our  day  trades  and  trav- 
els on  a  worldwide  basis  and  feels  the 
necessity  for  law  to  govern,  guide,  and  pro- 
tect his  constantly  increasing  relations  with 
his  fellow  man  in  other  nations.  The  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice  for  the  European 
Communities  and  the  European  Human 
Rights  Court  both  allow  individuals  to  bring 
cases  before  them.  Most  of  the  new  Interna- 
tional courts  now  proposed  would  allow  in- 
dividuals to  appear  before  them,  and  much 
of  the  new  world  law  of  recent  years  has  as 
Its  main  object  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
Individual. 

Sixth.  We  are  reexamining  traditional  con- 
cepts of  international  law  in  the  light  of  the 
world  of  today,  not  only  as  to  applicability 
of  International  law  to  individuals,  but  In  an 
attempt  to  insure  that  international  law  of 
oiir  day  takes  Into  consideration  the  history, 
traditions,  customs,  and  needs  of  newly  In- 
dependent and  newly  developing  nations. 
Thus  the  gap  between  East  and  West  is  being 
bridged.  New  International  law  Is  being 
created  which  Is  acceptable  both  to  lawyers 
and  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  West  be- 
cause It  is  a  molding  of  the  ideas  and  Ideals 
of  all  mankind. 

Seventh.  Heads  of  stale  and  other  leaders 
of  nations  are  giving  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  world  law  and  are  resorting  to  It  with 
Increasing  frequency  In  their  dialog  among 
themselves  In  their  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. In  part,  this  Is  becaiLse  more  Interna- 
tional law  exists  and  it.  therefore,  offers  an 
excellent  starting  point  for  many  efforts  in 
foreign  relations.  Nearly  every  dispute  be- 
tween nations  today  begins  with  a  citation 
by  both  sides  of  alleged  rights  or  claims  un- 
der international  law. 

At  this  conference  and  previous  confer- 
ences leading  up  to  this  meeting,  more  «han 
100  heads  of  state  have  sent  messages  stating 
their  adherence  to  the  Idea  of  a  world  rule 
of  law.  I  believe  that  this  increasing  Interest 
In  and  Increased  reliance  on  world  law  by 
governmental  leaders  Is  a  relevant  fact  as  we 
consider  the  road  to  peace  through  law. 

Eighth.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  promise  and  potential 
of  a  world  ruled  by  law.  This  Is  shown  by 
reports  In  news  media  and  publications  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  One  finds  that  religious, 
scientific,  and  other  organizations  In  their 
resolutions  and  statements  more  and  more 
are  urging  a  world  rule  of  law  True,  they 
ask  for  It  In  wondering  sort  of  way  without 
specifying  the  steps  to  achieve  It.  '  But  dis- 
cussions, arguments,  speeches,  and  debates 
on  this  subject  all  tend  to  educate  both  law- 
yers and  laymen  on  the  value  of  law  In  the 
search  for  ways  and  means  of  achieving  and 
maintaining  world  peace.  Law,  in  ultimate 
thrust.  Is  the  end  result  of  conferences,  dis- 
cussions, diplomacy,  resolutions,  and  other 
public  consideration.  Especially  valuable  In 
building  world  law  Is  public  enlightenment, 
education,  inter.est,  and  support.  AH  world 
law  must  result  from  International  coopera- 
tion and  agreement  by  nations  and  leaders 
of  nations  will  hardly  agree  to  any  treaty  or 
convention  unless  their  people  want  them  to 
agree.  That  is  why  I  commend  my  colleague 
Chief  Justice  Yofcota,  of  Japan,  for  his  pro- 
posal of  World  Law  Day  which  has  resulted 
in  so  much  International  public  attention 


being   focused   at   this   very   moment   upon 
world  law  and  Its  promise  and  potential 

Ninth.  Judges,  professors,  and  lawyers  of 
the  world  are  becoming  organized  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  facts  I  have  Just  enilmerated. 
This  organized  strength  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession helps  make  possible  a  breakthrough 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  world  law 
parallel  to  those  In  science  and  other  disci- 
plines. We  are  learning  to  think  and  act 
globally  for  the  first  time  In  history.  We  can 
no  longer  await  the  slow  and  episodic  growth 
over  the  centuries  as  was  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  law  of  the  sea.  A  more  speedy 
and  orderly  process  is  essential  and  is  evolv- 
ing out  of  necessity. 

This  is  only  the  second  world  conference 
ol  the  legal  profession  attended  by  delegates 
from  more  than  100  nations.  The  reports, 
addresses,  and  discussions  at  this  conference 
win  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  organized 
effort  thus  far  generated.  Tlie  igniting  of 
Ideas  on  an  international  basis,  the  bringing 
to  bear  of  this  assemblage  of  manpower  and 
brainpower  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
are  all  exciting  new  advances  toward  our 
towering  goal  of  a  world  rule  of  law. 

Tenth.  This  historic  first  world  gathering 
of  chief  Justices  and  high  court  Judges  is 
also  o  plus  factor  in  the  movement  toward 
world  peace  through  law.  As  in  the  case  of 
law  and  lawyers,  we  have  more  courts  and 
more  Judges  than  ever  before  In  all  history 
both  nationally  and  Internationally. 

Since  one  objective  of  the  world  peace 
through  law  program  Is  to  have  legal  disputes 
decided  In  courts  rather  than  by  violence,  we 
j-ho  devote  our  lives  to  deciding  such  dis- 
putes may  be  able  to  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  this  quest  for  peace  under  law.  Just 
what  our  role  should  be  In  this  program  Is 
yet  to  be  developed  but  we  should  make  a 
beginning  here  at  this  conference.  Perhaps 
we  can  begin  to  define  the  proper  role  tor 
Judges  in  this  great  effort  by  a  frank  ex- 
change of  ideas  on  this  subject  at  our  Joint 
discussions.  I  feel  certain  that  we  can 
evolve  a  role  for  Judges  that  is  proper,  bene- 
acl.ll,  and  adequate  as  our  contribution  to 
the  great  need  which  exists. 

Knowledgeable  observers  of  the  develop- 
ment of  law  m  the  world  community  agree 
with  the  obvious  conclusion  which  Sows 
from  this  recitation  of  the  incontrovertible 
facts  describing  the  ever-acceleratliig  expan- 
sion of  the  field  of  law.  In  every  Instance 
where  the  law  Is  plentiful  and  strong  enough 
to  be  effective.  It  works  well. 

This  story  of  the  law's  dramatic  growth 
Is  not  Intended  to  present  the  rule  of  law  as 
a  panacea  lor  peace  or  ii.=  crcitlng  a  Utopia 
in  ultimate  thrust.  Nations  are  run  by  men. 
and  differences  and  disputes  are  Inherent  In 
human  nature.  The  rule  of  law  In  a  nation 
or  internationally  does  not  end  all  disputes 
or  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  law.  In  Its 
simplest  form,  a  law  system  is  a  set  of  rtiles 
to  govern  and  guide  human  conduct  so  as 
to  avoid  conflicts  and  a  court  system  for 
peaceful  decision  of  the  inevitable  disputes 
that  will  arise. 

No  law  system  Is  put  forth  as  providing 
perfection.  Perfect  Justice  is  an  Ideal  we  all 
strive  for  but  never  quite  accomplish.  But 
the  lesson  of  history  Is  that  when  law  sys- 
tems and  court  sysiems  become  adequate 
within  nations  they  do  provide  order  and 
peace.  When  such  systems  are  developed  for 
the  world  commimlty.  they  can  and  will  per- 
form the  same  service  internationally.  The 
international  law  that  exists  already  Is  a 
force  for  peace  and  as  we  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand it  the  occasions  for  disputes  leading  to 
war  win  lessen. 

My  message  is  one  of  hope  and  accomplish- 
ment— a  report  of  achievements  in  the  field 
of  law  which  are  clearly  preludes  to  great 
advances — advances  which  will  benefit  the 
status  of  all  peoples  by  advancing  the  cause 
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'-■!  p"Ace.  The  law  Is  on  the  march  every- 
xh-Te.  We  now  have  a  sound  foundation 
upon  which  to  erect  a  more  complete  rule 
of  law  for  the  world  community. 

We  are  matching  our  words  about  a  world 
ruled  by  law  with  a  program  to  give  them 
substance.  That  the  task  Is  not  easy  and 
rJiat  it  requires  years  of  dedicated  effort 
should  maKe  uf  determined  rother  than 
fainthearted.  For  success  In  our  ultimate 
pro-am  means  we  will  so  harness  mankind's 
newly  developed  power  under  the  rule  ol 
law  that  It  will  be  used  for  man's  benefit 
rather  than  be  used  for  his  death  In  nuclear 
holocaust.  The  only  provable  harness  for 
the  peaceful  containment  of  power  yet  de- 
veloped by  the  mind  of  man  is  the  rule  of 
law. 

I  for  one  believe  we  can  create  Just  as 
mightily  in  the  law  field  as  our  sclenttHc 
brethren  did  in  the  field  of  science.  We  can, 
because  we  must,  create  sufficient  law  to 
prevent  use  of  the  awesome  power  of  the 
atom  to  destroy  man  and  civilization. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  get  with  our 
task.  Certain  It  Is  that  no  man  or  woman 
can  engage  in  a  greater  enterprise,  for  it  Is 
no  less  than  a  Joint  endeavor  to  save  human- 
kind from  extinction  by  creating  a  world 
order  under  law  wherein  all  men.  women 
and  children  everywhere  can  live  in  peace 
and  decency. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  USE  OF  POLY- 
GRAPH BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
hearings  were  held  last  month  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
on  the  investigative  use  of  the  polygraph 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  on 
that  subcommittee  were  particularly 
concerned  with  determinine  if  any  new 
legislation  was  needed  to  safeguard  em- 
ployees and  servicemen  whose  right.s  and 
privacy  were  being  restricted. 

During  the  hearings,  which  I  chaired, 
an  official  witness,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretarj-  of  Defense  for  Security  Policy, 
admitted  that  investigative  material  col- 
lected under  the  industrial  .security  pro- 
gram sometimes  gets  back  to  employers. 

With  the  legislation  ihat  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  I  hope  to  remedy  this  de- 
plorable situation. 

The  OfSce  of  Industrial  Personnel  Ac- 
cess .'Authorization  Review  is  established 
by  Execulive  order  of  July  28.  1960.  The 
Secretarj-  of  Defense  is  directed  to  inves- 
tigate and  clear  employees  of  private  in- 
dustry who  must  have  access  to  classified 
security  information  tiecause  their  com- 
panies have  defense  contracts. 

The  Department  of  Defense  nuis  ap- 
proximately 300,000  clearances  of  private 
indu?try  employees  each  year.  These 
clearance.s  require  a  full  background 
check  of  the  employees  by  Defense  De- 
partment investigators,  including  inter- 
views of  friends,  neighbors,  and  co- 
workers. 


The  polygraph  Is  also  used  to  deter- 
mine such  things  &s  emotional  stability 
although  experts  testified  Ijefore  our  sub- 
committee that  a  true  lie  detector  simply 
does  not  exist. 

It  is  this  material  from  the  investiga- 
tion flies  that  is  occasionally  turned  over 
to  an  employer,  even  in  cases  where  the 
Government  investigators  have  found 
nothing  to  prohibit  clearance. 

Tliere  may  be  something  on  the  man's 
background  or  habits  which  would  in- 
duce an  employer  to  dispense  with  the 
employee's  services  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment finds  him  to  be  a  loyal  citizen. 

Currently,  the  oniy  protection  against 
divulging  investigative  material  is  con- 
tained in  an  Executive  order  and  depart- 
mental directive.  This  apparently  has 
not  completely  stopped  such  information 
from  leaking  out,  however.  What  we 
seem  to  need  is  a  law  with  some  teeth 
in  it. 

My  bill  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  divulge  information  acquired  by  Gov- 
ernment investigation  to  anyone  other 
than  proper  Government  ofiBclals.  My 
bill  would  set  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
fine  and  an  up  to  1  year  imprisonment  for 
improper  disclosure  of  personnel  in- 
formation. 

We  must  act  quickly  to  terminate  this 
kind  of  activity  that  can  flaunt  a  person's 
personal  life  without  regard  for  his 
rights  to  privacy.  People  leceiving  se- 
curity clearance  investigations  should 
not  have  to  worry  about  irrelevant  per- 
sonal information  getting  into  the  hands 
of  inappropriate  persons  and  hurting 
their  lives  and  opportimities. 


CHALLENGE  TO  PREVENT  THE 
SEATING  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
CERTIFIED  TO  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VIVIAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
4th  of  January  of  this  year  a  legal 
challenge,  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  I  he  land,  was  formerly  presented 
to  this  House.  This  challenge  seeks  to 
prevent  the  seating  of  Representatives 
certified  to  us  by  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, On  that  date,  149  Members  of  the 
House  formally  recorded  their  desire  to 
delay  the  seating  of  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation until  the  charges  could  be  for- 
mally heard,  and  a  determination  of 
their  merit  made. 

It  is  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
will  be  asked  early  this  week  to  vote  on 
a  motion  to  dismiss  that  challenge. 

Last  week,  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  went  into  court 
in  that  State  to  Institute  suits  aimed  at 
disqualifying  individuals,  largely,  of 
course.  Negroes,  who  have  been  regis- 
tered by  Federal  registrars  in  the  few- 
weeks  since  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  was  signed  Into  law. 


The  decision  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi to  further  delay  the  registration  of 
qualified  Negro  applicants  has.  it  seems 
to  me,  made  even  more  urgent  the  neces- 
sity for  serious  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  challenge  placed  before 
this  House.  For.  imless  this  House 
clearly  demonstrates,  under  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  duly  enacted  Federal  laws,  that  only 
Members  who  have  been  legally  elected 
in  legal  and  open  elections  in  the  several 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  in  this 
body,  we  will  be  giving  encouragement  to 
yet  another  stage  in  the  continuing 
effort  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  pre- 
vent qualified  Negro  voters  from  partici- 
pating in  the  elestions  and  government 
of  that  State, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  who  sup- 
port the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
reject  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  seatine/of  the  Representa- 
tives from  Mississippi.  For  only  by 
hearing  that  challenge  on  its  merits, 
and  only  by  then  voting  to  unseat  Mem- 
bers if  they  were  illegally  elected,  will 
the  House  clearly  show  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi Eis  well  as  other  States  now  sin- 
cerely trying  to  comply  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  that  it  is  our  Inten- 
tion to  encourage  compliance  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  to  sharply 
discourage  efforts  to  obstruct  Its  appli- 
cation. 

I    ask    that    two    newspaper    articles 
dealing  with  this  serious  matter  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8.  19651 

MississiPi*!  Challenges  Voters  United 
States  Exbolled 

JACK.SON,  Miss.,  September  7 — State  At- 
torney General  Joe  Patterson  asked  Missis- 
sippi courts  today  to  keep  off  the  voting  rolls 
persons  registered  by  Federal  examiners 
under  the  new  voting  rights  law. 

Patterson  filed  the  suits  In  the  chancery 
courts  of  Leflore.  Madison,  and  Jefferson 
Davis  Coimtles  He  said  a  similar  suit  would 
be  filed  In  Jones  County  tomorrow.  These 
are  the  four  Mississippi  counties  to  which 
Federal  registrars  have  been  assigned. 

Filing  of  the  suits  sets  the  stage  for  a  legal 
showdown  on  conflicting  Federal  and  State 
requirements  for  voting. 

In  the  suits,  Patterson  said  the  Federal  law 
Ignored  the  State  voting  requirements  and 
required  the  county  registrars  to  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  State  law. 

"The  clerks  are  on  the  liorns  of  a  di- 
lemma," Patterson  told  the  Associated  Press. 
"They  are  put  In  the  position  of  accepting 
these  people  registered  by  Federal  registrars 
and  violating  State  law,  or  refusing  to  list 
the  names  complied  by  the  Federal  registrars 
and  violating  Federal  law." 

Iiu'ormed  sources  said  the  State  apparently 
would  launch  its  court  challenge  of  the  Fed- 
eral Voting  Rights  Act  In  this  manner,  rather 
than  file  suit  directly  challenging  the  act 
Itself. 

"This  Is  the  klckofl."  was  Patterson's  only 
comment, 

if  Patterson  secures  the  State  court  In- 
junctions blocking  the  listing  of  federally 
registered  persons  on  county  rolls,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  expected  to  go  Into  Fed- 
eral court  In  an  eSTort  to  dissolve  the  State 
court  Injunction,  This  would  lend  to  a 
head-on  contest  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government",  over  voting  laws. 

The  State  suit  said  each  circuit  clerk  Is 
charged  by  law  with  registering  "the  names 
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of  all  residents  of  said  county  who  have 
compiled  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi prerequisite  to  such  registration." 

Patterson  said  Federal  registrars  arc  sign- 
ing up  as  voters  persons  who  do  not  meet 
State  qualifications  "without  requiring  such 
persons  to  comply  with  valid  nondiscrimi- 
natory State  requirements." 

He  said  the  State  "will  be  immediately  and 
irreparably  injured  and  damaged  through 
the  multiplied  violation  of  its  said  civil  and 
criminal  laws  through  the  Intimidation  and 
coercion  of  the  defendant  oiBclals  (the 
clerks)  to  breach  and  violate  said  laws,  and 
through  an  Illegal  dilution  of  the  Individual 
voting  rights  of  Its  citizens  who  are  properly 
qualified  under  Its  laws  ns  State  electors." 

IFrom  the  Jackson  Dally  News,  Sept.  2,  1065] 
Later    This    Month — Effort    To    Dismiss 
Challenge        Against        State        Solons 
Expected 

(By  WUllam  Peart) 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is  ex- 
pected to  vote  during  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 13  to  dismiss  a  seating  challenge  against 
Mississippi's  five  Congressmen,  It  was 
learned  tod'iy. 

A  Washington  source  reported  that  Rep- 
resentative Omar  Burlcson,  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  .Adminis- 
tration, Is  expected  to  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  dismissal. 

,\nd,  the  source  added,  the  House  is  ex- 
pected to  approve  the  resolution, 

Mississippi's  five-Member  delegation  filed 
motions  with  Bitrleson's  committee  Tues- 
day asking  that  the  challenge  filed  by  the 
mostly  Negro  Freedom  Democratic  Party  be 
dismissed. 

The  source  reported  that  House  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  instructed  the  committee  "to  get  busy 
and  do  something." 

After  the  committee  studies  the  delega- 
tion's arguments  for  retaining  its  congres- 
sional seats.  Burleson  is  expected  to  offer 
the  dismissal  resolution  on  the  House  floor. 

The  delegation  is  quietly  confident  It  has 
the  votes  for  approval  of  the  resolution. 

The  source  reported  that  these  four  recent 
developments  have  benefited  the  congres- 
sional delegation's  battle  to  retain  Its  seats: 

The  Los  .Angeles  riots. 

Lowered  requirements  In  Mississippi's 
voter  registration  laws. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  voting  rights  act. 

The  Freedom  Democratic  Party's  action 
relative  to  members  Ignoring  draft  action 
into  the  armed  services. 

UNSEATING    ASKED 

The  Freedom  Democratic  Party  Initiated 
the  seating  challenge  when  Congress  con- 
vened In  January.  It  claimed  the  Congress- 
men should  be  denied  their  seats  because, 
It  contended.  Negroes  have  been  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  voting  in  Mississippi. 

Exactly  149  Members  of  the  435-Member 
House  voted  in  January  to  unseat  the  dele- 
gation. 

To  bolster  Its  case,  the  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  took  depositions  in  the  State 
during  the  spring. 
,  Representative  William  Frrrs  Ryan,  of 
New  York,  a  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
spokesman,  has  threatened  to  introduce  a 
resolution  In  the  House  September  21  calling 
for  the  Immediate  unseating  of  the  delega- 
tion, 

UASS    ItfARCH    PLANNED 

Additionally,  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  offlcial  Lawrence  Guyot  has  called  for 
a  mass  demonstration  In  Washington  on  the 
challenge  beginning  September  18. 

The  source  reported   that   at  least  some 
Members  of  the  House  frown  on  prior  asso- 
ciations   of    the    attorneys-of-record    repre- 
senting the  Freedom  Democratic  Party, 
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Civil  rights  organizations  have  been  active 
in  the  predominantly  Negro  party's  efforts 
to  unseat  the  Congressmen. 

"They  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  hys- 
teria," the  source  reported. 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  NEEDED 
NO'W 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
UllnoU? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  bill  awaiting  our  consideration  which 
I  believe  to  be  of  great  importance  for 
the  development  of  our  society  and  of 
the  individuals  in  it.  I  wish  now  to  re- 
iterate my  support  for  H.R.  9460,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Our  society  has  become  a  science- 
orientated  society.  Science  is  not  omly 
directly  related  to  our  ability  to  operate 
more  efficiently  and  more  profitably,  but 
now  is  of  great  importance  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the 
sciences  receive  the  great  public  and 
Federal  support  which  they  do.  But 
there  is  now  widespread  concern  that 
this  emphasis  on  science  is  creating  an 
Imbalance  in  our  society  and  civilization. 
It  is  creating  a  society  which  runs  the 
risk  of  being  very  shallow  and  short- 
sighted and  either  ignorant  or  imcon- 
cerned  with  the  larger  issues  Involved, 
In  our  great  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
the  new  developments  and  the  "knowl- 
edge explosion"  in  the  field  of  science,  we 
often  forget  that  science  can  show  us 
"how  to"  but  does  not  necessarily  tell  us 
"why," 

It  Is  the  arts  and  the  humanities  which 
deal  with  the  lives  and  aspirations  of 
men.  They  are  at  once  the  record  and 
the  very  product  of  our  imaginations,  our 
creativity,  and  our  hopes.  Bamaby  C. 
Keeney,  president  of  Brown  University. 
summarized  very  well  the  Importance  of 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  to  our  so- 
ciety. 

Upon  the  humanities  and  the  arts 

Re  said— 

depend  the  national  ethnic  and  our  morals, 
the  national  esthetic  and  our  beauty  or  lack 
of  It,  the  national  use  of  our  material  en- 
vironment and,  above  all,  of  our  accomplish- 
ments •  •  •.  On  our  knowledge  of  men.  their 
past,  their  present,  their  aspirations  de- 
pends our  ability  to  make  Judgments — espe- 
cially those  Judgments  that  Influence  our 
control  of  our  environment,  of  ourselves,  and 
of  our  destiny. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
to  be  In  the  national  interest  to  support 
the  humanities  and  the  arts.  A  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  can  be  a  clear  expression  of 
our  national  concern  and  regard  for  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  It  can  also 
help  us  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  for  support  afid  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  the  arts  and 
humanities     But  Government  support  of 


the  arts  and  humanities  is  not  to  re- 
place private  initiative,  reduce  private 

responsibility,  or  restrict  artistic  free- 
dom. Rather  it  is  meant  to  recognize 
the  important  place  which  the  arts  and 
humanities  have  in  our  national  life,  to 
develop  a  broad  policy  of  national  sup- 
port for  the  arts  and  humanities,  and  to 
give  them  a  permanent  base.  H.R.  9460 
fulfills  these  objectives. 

The  bill  establishes;  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  within  the 
Foundation.  Each  endowment  is  au- 
thorized the  sum  of  $5  million.  The  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  will  use  this  money 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  matching 
grants  to  groups  and  Individuals  for  pro- 
ductions and  projects  of  high  artistic 
quality.  The  Endowment  for  the  rfu- 
manities  will  make  grants,  loans,  and 
fellowships  to  indi\'iduals  and  institu- 
tions for  research  and  training,  and  will 
support  the  publication  of  scholarly 
works  and  the  interchange  of  Informa- 
tion. The  bill  is  also  intended  to  stimu- 
late private  philanthropy  and  encour- 
age State  activities  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. To  attain  this  end  the  endow- 
ments are  authorized  additional  funds 
to  match  private  donations  and  to  sup- 
port State  projects. 

The  arts  and  humanities  have  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  country.  But  this  role  has  been  all 
bi.t  overshadowed  and  neglected  by  the 
stress  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
physical  and  life  sciences.  Tlie  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation testifies  to  the  status  of  the  sci- 
ences in  our  country.  We  fail,  however, 
to  assist,  in  a  similar  way,  the  arts  and 
the  humanities  which  are  equally  impor- 
tant. H.R.  9460  takes  i-emedlal  action 
against  this  deficiency.  It  makes  funds 
available  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  payments  to  Slate  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  strenethening  of 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 
It  also  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
arrange  for  teacher  training  institutes. 
In  this  way  the  bill  will  strengthen  the 
teaching  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
At  a  time  when  education  is  such  a  vital 
national  concern  and  when  we  seek  to 
make  as  much  education  as  possible  to 
as  many  people  as  possible,  we  must  take 
steps  to  insure  that  the  education  our 
citizens  receive  is  of  as  high  a  quality  as 
is  possible.  This  means  that  the  study 
of  science  must  be  balanced  by  the  study 
of  the  arts  and  the  humanities.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  know  about  the  world 
around  us  and  how  it  operates,  but  it  is 
also  very  important  that  we  understand 
and  are  able  to  communicate  all  that 
man  has  thought  and  created  and  ex- 
perienced during  his  life  on  earth. 

As  one  scholar  stated,  the  case  for  the 
support  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities 
is  the  case  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  very  bases  of  our  civi- 
lization. This  echoes  something  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wrote  last  June : 

The  continued  vitality  of  the  htmianltles 
and  the  arts  m  America  is  required  not  only 
for  the  enrichment  of  our  lives  as  indlvld- 
u.tJs,  but  also  for  the  health  ajid  strength  of 
our  society. 
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H.R.   9460  will  Insure  the  continued 

vitality  of  the  arts  and  humanities.  We 
cannot  afford  to  hesitate,  the  time  to  act 
Is  now.  I  enthusiastically  support  and  I 
encourage  the  support  of  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen for  H.R.  9460. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
discu.ssion  about  the  subject  of  home  rule 
for  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  read  the  words  of  a 
great  American  on  this  subject: 

Prom  time  to  time  There  l3  considerable 
agitation  iu  Wastilngton  In  favor  of  granting 
the  citizens  of  the  city  tlie  franchise  and 
constituting  an  elective  government.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  change.  The  his- 
tory of  Wiishlngton  discloses  a  number  of 
experiments  of  this  kind,  which  have  always 
been  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory.  The 
truth  is  this  is  a  city  governed  by  a  popular 
body,  to  wit.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  selected  from  the  people  of  the  IJnlted 
States,  who  own  Washington.  The  people 
who  come  here  to  live  do  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  rhe  city  and  the  re- 
strictions, and  therefore  voluntarily  give  up 
the  privilege  of  living  in  a  municipality  gov- 
erned by  popular  vote.  Washington  Is  so 
unique  in  its  origin  and  In  its  use  for  housing 
and  localizing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation 
that  the  people  who  live  here  must  regard  Its 
peculiar  character  and  miist  be  content  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  control  of  a  body 
selected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Nation.  I 
agree  that  tbere  are  certain  Inconveniences 
growmg  out  of  the  government  of  a  city  by 
a  national  legislature  like  Congress,  and  it 
would  perh.-ips  Ije  possible  to  lessen  these  by 
the  delegation  by  Congress  to  the  District 
Commissioners  of  greater  legislative  power 
for  the  enactment  of  local  laws  than  they 
now  possess,  especially  those  of  a  police  char- 
acter. 

Those  are  the  words  of  President 
William  Howard  Taf  t  in  a  me.ssage  to  the 
House  in  1912. 


NEWS        MEDIA        APPLAUD       LAW- 
RENCE    F.     OBRIENS     APPOINT- 
MENT AS  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
Mr.    BOLAND.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, as  the  new  Postmaster  General. 
continues  to  be  universally  acclaimed  by 
the  news  media,  both  in  his  home  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  mass  circu- 
lation national  weekly  news  magazines. 


The  Springfield  Daily  News,  Mr. 
O'Brien's  hometown  paper,  says  of  the 
appointment: 

His  talented  and  dedicated  labors  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  for  two  Presidents,  and  for 
the  country  have  been  fittingly  recognized 
by  his  appointment  to  the  President's  fomUy 
of  highest  advisers. 

The  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Transcript-Tele- 
gram, editorialized  on  the  O'Brien  ap- 
pointment as  follows: 

He  Is  a  thoroughbred  political  pro.  He  was 
tlie  late  President  Kennedy's  workhorse  in 
the  political  arena,  handling  the  White 
House  relations  with  the  Congress.  He  is 
versatile  and  a  realist. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  read 
excerpts  from  Time  magazine  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1965,  concerning  the  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien  appointment,  and  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  the  complete  edi- 
torials from  the  Springfield  Daily  News 
of  August  30.  1965,  and  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram  of  August  31.  1965: 

(Prom  Time  magazine.  Sept.   10,   1965 1 
B.^CKBOOM  BoT  Up  Front 

For  all  their  divided  loyalties  and  diver- 
gent styles,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  President 
Kennedy's  political  legatees  have  apparently 
reached  a  woricixig  truce.  Boqbv  Ke.nnedy, 
who  earlier  this  year  was  shafting  the  John- 
son administration  for  deepening  the  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam,  of  late  has 
had  only  praise  for  the  President's  policies. 
While  most  other  top  advisers  to  J.F.K.  have 
now  left  the  White  House,  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  all  has  stayed  on  to  play  an  even 
more  Influential  role  In  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. He  Is  Larry  O'Brien,  John  Ken- 
nedy's most  artful  campaign  manager  and 
Capitol  Hill  strategist,  who  has  since  shoul- 
dered the  bigger  burden  of  pushing  John- 
son's mighty  legislative  raft  through  Con- 
gress. 

Last  week  L.B.J,  showed  his  own  high  opin- 
ion of  J.F  K.'s  key  aide  by  naming  him  to  the 
politically  potent  Cabinet  post  of  Postmaster 
General.  The  appointment  drew  added 
piquancy  from  the  fact  that  O'Brien  wanted 
to  give  up  his  White  Hou'e  duties  even  before 
John  Kennedy's  death,  and  in  recent  months 
had  been  hotly  wooed  to  direct  the  top-to- 
bottom  reorganization  of  the  Massachusetts 
Democratic  machine  sought  by  yet  another 
Kennedy — Senator  Teddi-.  In  any  case,  Larry 
had  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  definitely 
leave  Washington  when  the  present  Congress 
adjourns.  By  putting  him  In  the  Cabinet 
instead,  Johnson  thus  wrested  from  the  Irish 
MaQa  a  man  who  might  have  loomed  as  large 
in  Teddt's  career  as  he  had  In  Jack's — and 
plainly  has  plenty  of  loom  ii]  Lyndon's  plans. 

Of  all  Kennedy  men  who  suddenly  became 
Johnson's  retainers  m  1963,  Larry  O'Brien's 
prospects  for  advancement  hardly  seemed  the 
most  radiant.  While  he  was  a  relative 
stranger  in  1081  to  the  complexities  of  Cap- 
itol  Hill — though  hardly  to  poUtics — O'Brien 
was  largely  resnonslble  for  passage  of  the 
few  bills  that  J  J.K.  managed  to  get  through 
Congress.  His  success  sorely  dismayed  Vice 
President  Lyndon  John.son.  the  old  maestro 
of  Senate  consensus,  who  had  naturally  ex- 
pected to  be  No.  1  New  Prontlersmon  on  Cap- 
itol HIU.  Yet,  to  O'Brien's  amazement,  on 
the  plane  back  from  DaUas  after  Kennedy's 
assassination,  Johnson  asked  him  to  stay 
on — aed  promised  him  a  "blank  check." 

8RI;>aih'G  THE  GULP 

Despir.e  Johnsons  reput.iUon  for  pi'essur- 
ing  Congiess,  he  has  scrupulously  otserved 
his  pledge  to  O'Brien,  twists  the  coniTes- 
sional  arms  of  Lorry's  choosing  .ind,  mostly, 
at  Larrs's  request.    With  an  expanded  corps 


of  operatives — 5  men  for  floor  work,  12  wom- 
en researchers  and  secretaries — O'Brien  has 
shown  unprecedented  ability  in  spanning  the 
hazardous  cha^m  between  the  Hill  and  the 
White  House — maintaining  what  Bryce  Har- 
low. President  Eisenhower's  legislative  man, 
called  an  ambulatory  bridge  across  a  con- 
stitutional gulf. 

O'Brien  is,  for  all  his  skill,  essentially  a 
backroom  boy.  The  Oreat  Society's  archi- 
tect and  principal  prophet  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary legislative  record  is  90  percent 
his  own.  The  Importance  of  O'Brien's  10  per- 
cent was  demonstrated  nonetheless  by  the 
fact  that  the  entire  Congress.  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats,  had  planned  an  unprece- 
dented party  to  bid  him  farewell  when — as 
he  fully  expected — he  quit  Washlugton  this 
fall. 

OENER.\L  DELlVERy 

With  this  year's  congressional  blitz  all  but 
completed.  Johnson's  cliuUenge  next  year  will 
be  to  preserve  all  be  can  of  his  Democratic 
congressional  majority.  O'Brien  will  have  a 
critical  part  in  that  ertort.  too,  both  as  cam- 
paign strategist  and  patronage  dispenser, 
with  35.000  appointive  postmasterships  and 
33,000  rural  lettercarrler  jobs  at  his  dlsposiil. 

Larry's  move  out  front  may  also  benefit 
the  Nation.  So  highly  do  Congressmen  re- 
gard his  drive  and  organizational  talents  that 
many  last  week  were  already  looking  forwEird 
to  better  postal  service  luider  "General" 
O'Brien,  as  his  600,000  employees  will  now 
call  him.  After  all,  without  reasonably  effl- 
clent  mall,  how  could  Its  citizens  ever  con- 
vince each  other  that  Lyndon's  society  was 
great? 

I  Prom  the  Springfield  Dally  News,  Aug.  30, 

19651 

PosTirtASTER  General  O'Brien 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  Is  the  3Ist  Massachu- 
setts man  but  the  first  Springfield  native  to 
be  named  to  the  President's  Cabinet. 

A  former  resident  of  Springfield  was  niuned 
to  a  Cabinet  post  120  years  ago,  but  George 
Bancroft  was  a  Worcester  native.  Only  when 
President  Johnson  announced  his  designa- 
tion of  Larry  O'Brien  to  be  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral could  Springfield  boast  of  a  native  son 
in    the   White   House    Cabinet. 

"I  know  of  no  single  individual  who  has 
contributed  more  to  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation that  touches  the  lives  of  so  many 
Americans,"  said  the  President  as  he  an- 
notmced  his  celectlon  of  Mr  O'Brien, 

Mr.  O'Brien  friends  will  recall  that  he 
seemed  to  have  retired  from  politics  at  an 
early  age  when  a  Congressman  of  exactly  the 
same  age  asked  him  to  organize  his  U.S. 
Senate  campaign  in  this  State  In  1952.  In 
1960,  he  was  national  organizer  of  that  Sen- 
ator's successful  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
and  became  his  liaison  man  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Concresa.  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  with  the  President  In  Dallas  on  November 
22,  196.3,  and  decided  to  remain  In  his  Job 
to  work  for  the  legislation  the  late  Presi- 
dent had  favored. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  political  rise  from  1952  ob- 
scurity to  1965  secretariat  has  been  swift,  but 
not  surprising  to  those  who  have  seen  him 
at  work.  His  talented  and  dedicated  labors 
for  the  Dcmocrutlc  Party,  for  two  Presidents, 
and  for  the  country  have  been  fittingly  rec- 
ognized by  his  appointment  to  the  Presi- 
dent's family  of  highest  advisers. 

We  happily  Join  Mr  O'Brien's  many  other 
friends  and  neighbors  in  wishing:  him  well 
in  his  new  post  of  honors  and  responsibilities. 

IProm  the  Holyoke  DaUv  Transcript- 
Telegram,  Aug.  31,  196Si 
Lahbt  O'Brien,  a  Politicai.  Pro 
Western  Massachusetts  again  will  have  a 
son  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
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United  States.  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  of 
Springfield,  moves  Into  the  mighty  Inner  cir- 
cle of  our  National  Government  as  Postmaster 
General.  The  first  citizen  of  this  area  to 
serve  in  a  Cabinet  was  the  late  William  F. 
Whltlng,  of  Holyoke,  who  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  his  friend.  President  Calvin 
Coolldge,  from  July  1928  until  the  close  of 
the  Coolldge  administration  on  March  4, 
1929. 

The  Postmaster  General's  role  traditionally 
has  been  completely  political.  Its  zenith  in 
modern  times  was  reached  when  James  M. 
Parley  presided  over  that  branch  of  Govern- 
ment during  the  first  two  terms  of  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Never  be- 
fore or  since  has  the  Postmaster  General  been 
so  powerful.  Mr.  Farley  was  a  100-percent 
professional  and  we  use  that  term  with 
respect. 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  comes  as  close  in 
comparison  to  him  as  anyone  could.  He  is  a 
thoroughbred  political  pro.  He  was  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  workhorse  in  the  politi- 
cal arena,  handling  the  White  House  rela- 
tions with  the  Congress.  He  Is  versatile  and 
a  realist.  He  alone  of  the  inner  Kennedy 
group— the  Irish  Mafia — was  able  with  satis- 
faction to  move  over  Into  the  Johnson  team. 
The  others  have  departed.  They  couldn't  be 
happy  under  the  new  regime.  Larry  O'Brien 
could  make  the  transition. 

For  certain  the  Post  Offlce  Department  will 
be  managed  by  a  strong  willed  man  who  will 
supervise  all  patronage.  He  will  require  com- 
plete partisan  loyalty.  There  will  be  the 
regular  civil  service  examinations  but  you 
can  be  sure  the  postmaster  appointments 
will  go  to  the  tried  and  true  faltlilul.  It  may 
be  a  cynical  observation,  but  It's  practical 
polities  and  this  Is  what  keeps  the  blood  of 
life  flowing  through  political  machines. 

Larry  O'Brien  will  do  nothing  shabby  But 
you  need  not  expect  a  nod  from  him  unless 
you  ore  a  100-percent  Democrat. 


RULES    FOR    ROLLC.ALL    VOTES 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  tliat  has  made  this  great 
House  of  Representatives  perhaps  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
is  the  fact  that  even  when  it  Is  incon- 
venient, this  House  abides  by  its  rules — 
and  by  its  rules  whatever  they  may  be. 
For  a  number  of  months  I  have  been 
concerned,  however,  about  one  rule,  one 
of  the  basic  rules  of  this  body,  the  rule 
which  prescribes  the  manner  of  voting 
on  constitutional  roll  calls.  Yesterday  in 
1  day  there  were  over  100  cases  of  appar- 
ent violations  of  this  rule.  I  asked  for 
a  .special  order  thisiTrtternoon  to  point 
out  the  results  of  my  study  and  I  ask 
all  Members  of  the  House,  and  particu- 
larly members  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  to  meet  with  me 
and  join  in  with  me  on  this  special  order 
because  I  sincerely  believe  the  best  way 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  this  House  lis 
to  enforce  all  of  our  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Urac  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SAYS  SMALl, 
TOWNS  MUST  NOT  BE  ALLOWED 
TO  DIE— THAT  THEY  .ARE  RE.ALLY 
THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson,  more  than  any  other  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  history  of  this  coimtry, 
imderstands  the  needs  and  the  problems 
of  our  rural  areas  and  communities. 

President  Johnson  was  born  and  grew 
up  in  a  rural  section  of  Texas.  His 
roots  are  deep  in  this  central  Texas  land 
of  fanns  and  ranches.  He  and  liis  fam- 
ily participated  in  and  led  the  hard- 
fought  battles  to  develop  this  area  of  his 
native  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  our  rural  areas — 
areas  like  those  where  the  President  was 
raised — are  at  an  important  crossroads 
in  their  development.  The  country  can 
continue,  if  it  chooses,  to  go  down  the 
road  to  big  corporate  fai-ms,  to  the  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  the  family  farm 
and  the  depopulation  of  our  countryside 
cramming  our  Industries  and  people  in- 
to a  few  crowded  cities. 

The  Nation  can.  however,  take  action 
to  revitalize  our  rural  areas,  to  decen- 
tralize industry,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tremendous  resources  which  today 
go  unused.  If  we  but  give  our  people  the 
tools,  they  are  more  than  willing  to  do 
the  job.  Through  programs  such  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration and  the  new  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  we  can  make  available 
the  credit  which  the  rural  people  need 
to  buy  the  capital  goods  essential  to  a 
modern  business  or  farm.  We  can  sup- 
plement this  with  the  necessary  economic 
substructure  in  terms  of  roads,  sewers. 
and  water  systems  and  piovide  the  im- 
petus for  rural  America  to  grow  and 
farms  and  industries  to  prosper. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  which  the  President 
signed  into  law  on  August  26  will  be  a 
Vita!  tool  In  the  development  of  these 
areas.  In  signing  the  bill,  the  President 
eloquently  described  the  needs  and  the 
hopes  of  our  rural  communities.  His 
words  should  hearten  rural  people 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  include  these 
excerpts  from  the  President's  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

I  go  back  to  my  bcmetown  and  I  find 
difficulty  locating  anyone  under  21  years  ot 
age  that  ha.s  finished  high  school.  Tliey  have 
moved  on,  I  see  the  men  sit  around  under 
the  shade  playing  dominoes — but  they  are 
in  the  1,'ite  sixties  and  early  seventies. 

Now  two  courses  of  action  arfe  open  to  us 
In  the  face  of  these  conditions.  One  Is  to 
do  nothing.  That  Is  the  thing  we  have  been 
doing  for  a  good  many  years,  and  we  Just  let 
these  little  towns  die.  Their  schools  and 
their  churches  will  grow  empty  each  year. 
The  "for  rent"  signs  will  appear  with  de- 
pressing frequency  before  their  stores  and 
their  little  modest  corrapcs. 

If  we  take  that  course,  we  do  more  than 
just  write  off  small  town  life  as  unimportant 
to  America      We  make  certain  that   thou- 


sunds  upon  thousands  ot  families  wUl  be 
compelled  to  move  away  and  go  Into  the 
great  cities,  and  when  they  get  there,  they 
are  going  to  be  concentrated  In  slums,  they 
are  going  to  live  on  the  edge  of  poverty,  they 
are  going  to  be  separated  from  all  that  would 
give  them  security  and  give  them  confidence 
If  they  could  stay  back  home. 

Now  the  other  course  is  the  course  of  op- 
portunity. If  we  choose  that,  we  say  that 
empty  fatalism  has  no  part  in  the  American 
dream.  Like  the  lawmakers  in  our  past  who 
created  the  Homestead  Act.  some  of  them 
who  wTote  the  Land-Grant  Act.  some  of  you 
out  there  who  helped  write  the  Farmers 
Home  Act,  we  say  that  it  Is  right  and  that  it 
is  Just  and  that  it  Is  a  function  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  we  are  going  to  carry  out 
that  responslbUlty  to  help  our  people  get 
back  on  their  feet  and  share  once  again  in 
the  blessings  of  Amerlcr.n  Hie  We  say  that 
we  are  not  helpless  before  the  iron  laws  ot 
economics,  that  a  wise  public  policy  uses 
economics  to  create  hope — and  not  to  abet 
despair. 

That  Is  the  course  we  are  taking  today 
under  the  leadership  of  you  men  that  sit 
there  In  that  front  row  and  all  those  other 
rows.  We  are  embarking  this  mornlnc  on  a 
new  program  of  grants  and  loans  to"  those 
cities  and  those  towns  where  too  many  men 
have  been  out  of  work  too  long,  and  we' think 
that  Is  the  proper  function  of  govermnent. 
We  want  them  In  these  little  towns,  to  put 
their  men  to  work,  to  Improve  their  water 
systems,  stop  the  pollution  of  the  streams 
and  lakes,  and  I  do  hope  tliat  some  of  you 
c.Tn  help  Senator  Muskie  and  the  members 
or  the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Blatnik.  to  get  that  pollution  bill 
out— let's  not  get  It  tied  up  In  conference. 
I  know  It  Is  difficult  and  I  know  we  have 
some  disagreements  and  I  know  we  have 
some  other  disagreements  too — I  have  been 
observing  them — but  if  we  could,  we  could 
pass  that  bill  now  and  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  our  country.  We  could  develop 
our  harbors  and  our  channels,  control  our 
rivers  and  lay  out  roads  and  provide  utilities 
for  new  Industry.  We  want  them  to  do 
whatever  It  takes  to  bring  hope  back  to  the 
people  of  these  smaller  towns. 

The  question  has  really  never  been  how 
to  do  these  things.  The  question  always 
has  been  where  do  we  find  the  means  to  do 
them.  In  my  judgment  this  new  act — the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965— gives  us  the  authority  and  gives 
us  the  vision  that  we  need.  And  under  the 
le.ider6hlp  of  these  suljstantlal  numbers  of 
progressive  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
are  here  this  morning,  the  fine  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  that  brilliant  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Gene  Foley,  who  is 
golnR  to  be  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Development.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  open 
the  gates  of  opportunity  for  yet  another  body 
of  this  people. 

So  this  morning.  I  sign  into  law  with  grat- 
itude to  each  of  you  in  the  Congress  that 
passed  this  bill,  and  I  am  confident  In  the 
future  that  you  and  your  posterity  wUl  re- 
member being  participants  here  In  the  East 
Room  in  this  forward  looking  ."^tep  to  try  to 
save  people,  save  human  beings,  save  the 
small  towns  that  are  really  the  backbone  of 
our  country.  We  can  always  put  o<T  these 
thlrgs.  and  we  have  had  a  habit  of  doing 
that  in  bygone  years,  but  we  are  facing  up 
to  most  of  our  responsibilities — sometimes  we 
face  up  to  them  a  little  late. 


THE    GREAT    HIEBERT   FAMILY— AN 
ADDRESS    BY    DR.    J.    M.-iRK    HIE- 
BERT 
Mr.    PATMAN      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  ext«nd  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 

extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
10  the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  entitled  "The  Public 
Responsibilities  of  the  Manufacturer  of 
Home  Remedies."  by  Dr.  J.  Mark  Hietaert, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Sterling  Drxig. 
Ir.c .  which  is  included  in  the  annals  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  July 
14.  1965,  in  the  Record  with  my  state- 
ment. 

Dr.  Hlebert,  born  in  Kansas,  the  son  of 
a  minister  and  educator,  typiflesthe  farm 
boy  who  rose  with  the  dawn  and  com- 
pleted hi.-  assigned  chores  before  going  on 
to  school.  On  completing  high  school,  he 
took  lime  oui  for  a  year  to  become  the 
one  teacher  in  a  1-room  school  of  47 
pupJs  In  all  8  i?rades.  After  that  ex- 
perience, he  enrolled  in  Tabor  College,  an 
institution  founded  by  his  father,  and 
received  his  A.B.  degree. 

But  the  Hiebert  family  has  a  doctoral 
tradition.  Some  18  Hieberts — brothers, 
uncles,  nephews,  and  cousins — are  doc- 
tors. Dr.  Hiebert  earned  his  M.D.  de- 
gree at  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine  where,  incidenially.  he  found 
his  bride,  the  former  Dorothy  Prior,  who 
also  received  her  M  D  from  the  same  linl- 
versity.  The  doctoral  Hieberts  are  en- 
gaged in  many  fields:  As  general  prac- 
titioners, surgeons,  internists,  radiolo- 
etsts,  patholosists,  professors,  and  medi- 
cal reseachers. 

In  addition  to  his  association  with 
Sterling  Drug,  Mark  Hiebert  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Bos- 
ton University;  a  trustee  of  the  Columbia 
University  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  of 
the  American  Child  Guidance  Founda- 
tion. In  commerce  and  industry,  he  is  a 
trustee  of  the  US  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce;  director 
and  past  president  of  the  Commerce  and 
I;idustrj'  Association  of  New  York,  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Proprietary  Association  of  America. 
His  professional  memberships  include: 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science:  American  Medical  As- 
sociation: the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine:  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. He  is  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cme  in  New  York.  Maine,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan. 

This  article  is  an  example  of  industrial 
state-'smanship  in  the  public  interest.  In 
the  article  Dr.  Hiebert  points  out  that 
the  primary  public  responsibilities  of  the 
manufacturer  of  home  reinedies  are  to 
earn,  hold  and  build  public  confidence  in 
his  products,  in  home  medication,  and  in 
the  industry.  He  urges  manufacturers  to 
work  unceasingly  to  achieve  these  goals 
because  the  pubUc  deserves  home  medi- 
cation products  and  the  public  interest 
demands  it. 
Tke  PiTBLic  RespoNsiBiLrriE-s  or  the  Mant:- 

F.*CTuaER  OF   Home   HruEDiKs 

(J.  Mark  Hiebert.  Sterling  Drug.  Inc..  New 

York,  N.Y.I 

The  most  importiint  link  that  Joins  home 
medication  with  the^  public  welfare  is.  It 
teems  to  me.  described  by  a  single  word: 
confidence.  The  primary  responsibilities  of 
the  manufacturer  are  to  earn,  hold,  and 
build  public  confidence  in  his  products.  In 


home  medication,  and  in  the  industry  of 
which  he  Ls  a  part. 

This  paper  includes  a  few  observations 
concerning  home  medication;  but  major  em- 
phasis Is  placed  on  the  ways  in  which  public 
confidence  can  be  earned,  held,  increased. 
I  present  my  views  as  a  physician  and  as 
chief  officer  of  a  company  that  Is  a  major 
producer  of  prescription  and  nonprescrip- 
tion medicinal  preparntions. 

A  salient  fact  about  home  remedies  Is  that 
they  form  the  first  and  most  Inexpensive  line 
of  defense  against  minor  ailments.  And  so 
they  have  served  throughout  the  history  of 
manliind.  There  is  reference  to  the  binding 
up  of  wounds  and  the  pouring  in  of  oil  and 
wine  In  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Mother  is  the  first  line  of  health  defense 
In  the  home.  From  time  Immemorial,  she 
has  ministered  to  her  young  In  response  to 
an  Instinct  that  "the  ages  cannot  wither, 
nor  cust<3m  stale."  Modern  nonprescription 
medicines  help  the  20th  century  American 
mother— already  housewife,  cook,  teacher, 
seamstress,  chauffeur,  volunteer  worker — to 
Increaie  her  usefulness  as  family  nurse  and 
acknowledge  authority  on  the  application 
and  reliability  of  the  home  remedies  in  the 
family  medicine  chest. 

She  is  part  of  a  sophisticated  generation. 
Her  knowledge  of  medicaments  Is  derived 
from  actual  use  as  well  as  from  keeping  up 
to  dat«  on  many  things  that  affect  the  home 
and  family,  particularly  in  matters  of  health. 
She  is  familiar  with  many  minor  ailments 
that  affect  her  family  and  knows  pretty  well 
when  to  call  the  doctor.  Mother  itnows.  too. 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shares 
her  confidence  In  home  medication  products 
and  is  mindful  of  the  future  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  people  in  this  area. 

We  appreciate  that  the  Durham-Humphrey 
Act  of  1951  recognized  the  public's  right  to 
home  medication,  nor  did  the  Drug  Amend- 
ments of  1962  repeal  that  right.  In  fact 
Congress,  by  its  enactments,  has  sought  to 
make  the  public's  possession  and  exercise 
of  that  right  more  valuable  and  more  help- 
ful. The  clear,  overriding  purpose  of  the 
Congress  has  been  to  assure  the  physician 
and  the  layman  that  the  medicines  offered 
to  them  will  be  edectlve  and  safe  when  taken 
as  directed. 

The  mother-nurse  of  the  American  house- 
hold would.  I  submit,  bt  quick  to  resent  any 
action  that  she  would  interpret  as  interfer- 
ence with  this  right  to  home  medication. 

Chester  Scott  Keefer  looked  at  home  med- 
ication from  another  point  of  view  when  he 
s.ild  about  a  year  ago:  "In  the  group  of 
minor  Illness,  we  have  such  disorders  a£  the 
common  cold  In  the  head,  slight  Indigestion, 
transient  headaches,  dlarrliea.  Itching,  con- 
stipation, sleeplessness,  musculo-skeletal 
pains  and  aches.  These  complaints  are  so 
common  and  so  frequent  that  if  a  doctor 
had  to  be  called  or  consulted  about  every 
case,  the  number  of  doctors  required  might 
be  10  to  20  times  the  number  available  to- 
day It  Is  In  this  large  group  of  minor  dls- 
Bises  which  are  transitory  and  temporary 
that  we  need  home  medication  which  Is 
sale  and  effective,  1  c..  drugs  which  will  act 
in  the  manner  claimed  for  them."  Merely 
to  contemplate  the  Implications  of  this 
statement — In  terms  of  muUtbtlUons  of  dol- 
lars of  added  cost,  or  effect  on  the  quality  of 
medical  care — is  sobering  The  public 
rightly  believes  that  it  is  sound  public  policy 
to  preserve  the  professional  time,  training. 
and  expert  skills  of  the  physician  for  the  im- 
portant work  of  his  profession  Home  medi- 
cation contributes  to  his  ability  to  concen- 
trate his  activities  on  the  treatment  of  ill- 
ness obviously  of  a  serious  nature,  or  serious 
enough  to  bring  p,>tients  to  physicians. 

In  this  connection,  we  might  ask  our- 
selves: What  does  the  speedy  elimination 
of  a  headache  mean  to  the  Individual?  Or 
fast  and  economical  relief  from  pain  or  dis- 
comfort?   What  benefits  are  there  for  the 
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individual  and  the  economy  In  time  saved 
that  might  otherwise  be  lost  In  absenteeism? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  useful  In 
arriving  at  a  realistic  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  home  medication. 

But,  of  course,  the  fundamental  element 
of  public  confidence  is  home  medication 
that  is  safe  and  effective — i.e.,  drugs  that 
will  act  in  the  manner  claimed  for  them 

Ail  medicines  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  a 
reasonable  test  for  efficacy,  and  their  useful- 
ness should  be  determined  by  modern  tech- 
nology, pharmacology,  and  clinical  response. 
But  I  would  remind  you  that  In  many  types 
of  home  medicaments  the  users  themselves 
are  best  able  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
lief they  seek  irf  delivered.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary for  mother  to  consult  a  scientific 
panel  to  learn  whether  her  headache  or  mus- 
cular pain  lias  disappeared  or  her  child's 
fever  come  down. 

As  a  physician  and  drug  manufacturer.  I 
am  ever  urging  scientists  and  technologists 
to  continually  seek  for  Increiised  safety  of 
our  medicinal  preparations.  But  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  absolute  safety,  like  aljsolute 
purity  and  absolute  zero  on  the  thermom- 
eter. Is  still  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  In 
this  connection,  all  of  us  recognize  the  dan- 
ger that  lies  m  abuse — abuse  not  only  In 
taking  overdoses  of  good  medicines  that  are 
safe  In  normal  use — abuse  In  driving  a  car 
too  fast,  in  overindulging  in  food  or  drink — 
abuse  m  a  thousand  or  more  ways  that  the 
perverse  liuman  mind  can  all  too  easily  con- 
ceive. One  serious  abuse  ilea  in  the 
thoughtless  and  careless  leaving  of  medi- 
cines around  the  house — ^within  easy  reach 
of  small  children. 

I  hold,  and  believe  that  the  American 
people  hold,  that  a  medicine  efficacious  for 
treatment  of  the  illness  for  which  It  is  In- 
dicated and  safe  when  taken  as  directed 
Is  a  good  medicine  that  ought  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  pu^illc. 

There  is  always  room  for  Improvement 
m  medicines,  as  In  other  things.  If  neces- 
sity Is  the  mother  of  Invention,  dissatisfac- 
tion is  the  father  of  progress.  We  appre- 
ciate that  public  confidence  In  home 
medication  will  Increase  to  the  degree  that 
the  Industry  conscientiously  luid  realistically 
directs  Its  effort  to  the  further  improvement 
of  established  products  and  the  development 
of  new  products.  But  we  are  disturbed  that 
improvement  of  established  home  remedies 
appears  to  have  become  a  more  dli!lcult  and 
more  expensive  undertaking  since  any 
change  In  the  established  product  might 
classify  It  as  a  "new  drug,"  requiring  the 
exhaustive  procedures  Involved  in  the  filing 
of  a  new  drug  application. 

Public  confidence  in  home  medication  also 
requires  of  the  manufacturer  that  he  accept 
and  discharge  certain  other  responsibilities — 
that  he  produce  his  products  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  advances  In  technology  and 
that  he  employ  the  finest  quality  control 
procedures  in  order  to  assure  their  uniform- 
ity, purity,  potency,  and  stability.  The  pub- 
lic benefits  from  the  conscientious  striving 
of  the  Industry  to  attain  ever  higher  stand- 
ards: and,  in  turn,  the  industry  benefits 
from  the  public  confidence  such  performance 
inspires. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  other  benefits. 
It  properly  expects  a  social  profit  from  the 
manufacturer  in  the  form  of  resertrch  The 
industry  Is  expanding  Its  research  year  by 
year,  particularly  In  those  companies  that 
produce  lx>th  prescription  and  nonprescrip- 
tion drugs.  And,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  pub- 
lic has  become  Increasingly  well  Informed 
about  this  important  phase  of  our  industr 
activities. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  next  to  the 
active  principle  of  our  free  enterprise  sys 
tem:  competition.  The  economic  philosophy 
of  the  United  States  is  based  on  competition. 
Competition  gives  the  consumer  a  full  com- 
plement of  home  remedies  from  which  she 
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can  choose  the  product  that  she  considers 

best.     In  the  case   of  aspirin,  one  brand — 

Bayer — created   and    expanded   the  market; 

there  are  now  1,000  brands  m  that  market. 

offering  a  pleutltude  of  quality  and   price 

alternatives. 

Competition,   to  be  sure,  develops  a   by- 
product of  this  proliferation  of  alternatives. 

Some  call  it  product  duplication,  which  is 

another  way  of  saying  that  competing  manu- 
facturers are  ever  anxious  to  shore  in  the 

profits  of  a  product  that  another  manuf.ic- 

turer    has    nursed   to   popularity.     Freedom 

of  entry  into  a  market  created  by  another 

is  a  major  dlstingtiishing  characteristic  of 

a    free   enterprise  system.     In   the   case   of 

medicines,  is  It  not  better  for  the  pharmacist. 

guided  by  the  disclosed  preferences  of  phy- 
sician   and    consumer,   to   decide   what    his 

pharmacy  should  stock  rather  than  for  some 

individual  in  goveriunent  to  make  that  deci- 
sion for  him?  I  think  it  is  and  so.  I  be- 
lieve, do  most  Americans. 

Tliere  la  another  form  of  competition  that 
has  critical  eltecl  In  building  up,  or  brealrtng 
down,  public  confidence  In  home  medication. 
I  refer  to  the  competition  In  communications. 
In  this  Instance,  we  manufacturers  are  com- 
peting not  only  among  ourselves.  Our  In- 
terest as  manufacturers  of  home  medication 
products  and  the  public  Interest  are  also 
being  affected  when  public  communication 
concerning  home  medication  products  is 
made  by  any  public  or  privote  agency:  by 
legislative  bodies  and  committees:  by  Indi- 
viduals— public  and  private,  professional  and 
lay,  authoritative  and  uninformed.  We  have 
often  heard  our  era  characterized  as  the 
"golden  age  of  medicine."  Every  one  of  us 
feels  liimseir  a  part  of  this  era  of  medicinal 
miracles.  We  hare  been  witness  to — and 
some  of  us  have  participated  in  bringing 
about — the  discovery  and  development  of  a 
remarlcable  group  of  therapeutic  agents  that 
have  saved  literally  millions  of  lives:  chemo- 
therapeutlc  preparations,  from  antlmBlarials 
to  sulfa  drugs;  antibiotics:  steroids;  vaccjnei:^ 

and  so  many  other  wonderful  drtigs.^    They  ^^^_^^^^.^^ 

have  contributed  heroically  to  medical  nroe-      „\„    „_ 

rEss.     Take  away  the  medicines  Introduced     DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  MOVES 
in  the  United  States  during  the  30  years  of  AGAINST  LOAN  SHARKS 

my  business  career,  and  we  would  be  returned  jL.     pATMAN      Mr     Soeakpr     r    «.:k 

to  What  would  seem  to  ua  the  dark  ages  of     ,„^,„  '    .         speaker.   I    ask 

disease,  epidemic,  and  plague.  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

And  yet  an  incredible  change  seems  to  be/ ^'  "^^  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
taking  place.    This  process  of  change  began     extraneous  matter. 


reason  the  manufacturer  must  take  great 
pains  to  assure  that  his  advertising  message 
is  Ijellevable  and  truthful.  To  advertisers 
m  other  fields  this  problem  of  supporting 
advertising  claims  with  incontrovertible 
proof  may  not  be  as  perplexing.  When  his 
products  are  medicines,  however,  he  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  uncertainties  of  science  and  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  human  Ixjdy — ^for  he  is 
dealing  with  many  variables  and  areas  that 
are  still  largely  matters  of  opinion.  Uncer- 
tainties abound  and  will  continue  to  abound. 
The  fact  that  certainty  is  difficult  to  attain, 
liowever.  constitutes  no  license  to  abandon 
the  effort. 

As  cautious  and  careful  as  we  must  be  con- 
cerning the  truthfulness  of  the  claims  we 
make  for  our  own  products  and  Ingredients, 
so  much  more  cautious  and  careful  must  we 
be  concerning  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy 
of  the  comparisons  we  make  with  competi- 
tor's products  and  ingredlenu  used  by  com- 
petitors. And  one  who  presumes  to  dispar- 
age a  competitor's  product  or  the  ingredients 
used  by  a  competitor  asstimes  a  still  greater 
burden.  For  such  advertising  tends  to 
erode  confidence  not  only  in  the  competitor's 
product  but  also  in  his  own  and,  indeed,  in 
all  products  In  the  advertised  product  clas- 
sification— If  not  in  the  entire  range  of  home 
remedies.  It  may  be  sound  business  sense 
to  forego  disparagement  of  this  type  regard- 
less of  the  status  and  weight  of  the  evidence. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  primary  public 
responsibilities  of  the  manufacturer  of 
home  remedies  are  to  earn,  hold,  and  build 
public  confidence  in  his  products,  in  home 
medication,  and  in  the  industry.  Public 
confidence  translates  into  good  will.  Good 
will  is  what  makes  tomorrow's  business 
more  than  an  accident.  The  public  deserves 
home  medication  products;  the  public  inter- 
est demands  it.  Let  us.  as  manufacturers, 
work  unceasingly  to  earn,  hold,  and  Increase 
public  confidence  in  home  medication  even 
as  we  compete  with  one  another  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  home  medication  market. 


:he     \ 


before  tlialldomlde,  although  it  was  uiS- 
doubtedly  accelerated  by  reason  of  that  die- 
aster. 

We  find  that  the  golden  age  of  medicine  is 
being  replaced  by  an  age  of  destruction.  Pear 
Is  replacing  confidence  In  therapeutic  agents. 
The  values  that  won  universal  plaudits  for 
medicinal  preparations,  established  and  new, 
are  being  overlooked  as,  more  and  more.  It 
becomes  popular  to  accentuate  the  negative. 
The  power  of  these  agents  to  protect  heolth 
and  preserve  life  Is  being  lost  sight  of  as 
concern  about  side  effects  overshadows  the 
on-balancB  benefits  of  even  long-recognized 
and  proven  therapeutic  agents. 

Kone  of  us  would  mlnlmisse  side  effects. 
The  memory  of  thalidomide  is  still  green. 
But  It  Is  equally  a  disservice  to  the  pubUc  to 
overstate  the  medical  signficance  of  side 
effects  when  the  preponderance  of  clinical 
evidence — often  accumulated  over  years  and 
years  of  clinical  experience — argues  against 
such  emphasis.  I  suggest  that  the  age  of 
destruction,  which  affects  nonmedlcinal  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  drug  preparations.  Is  a  cause 
tor  national  concern.  The  sooner  we  return 
to  accentuating  the  positive,  the  better  for 
the  national  well-being. 

In  one  area  of  communication — advertis- 
ing— wo  are  perhaps  unwittingly  undermin- 
ing public  confidence  in  home  medication 
as  manufacturers  compete  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  market.  The  advertising  of  his  prod- 
ucts to  the  public  is  important  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  home  remedies,  as  it  is  to  any 
manufacturer  of  consumer  goods.     For  this 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  on  August  27,  issued  a  direc- 
tive establishing  a  positive  policy  on 
credit  unions  serving  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel.  This  directive  will  be  an 
important  element  in  the  Department's 
welfare  and  morale  programs.  Basically, 
it  establishes  that  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  credit  union  operations 
will  be  encouraged  to  promote  thrift, 
combat  usury,  provide  family  financial 
counseling,  and  to  provide  participants 
with  experience  In  organization  manage- 
ment and  administration. 

The  subject  of  the  Department's  po- 
sition on  credit  unions  was  discu.ssed 
during  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Finance  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  June. 
My  subcommittee  was  conducting  hear- 
ings into  the  practices  of  Federal  Services 
Finance  Corp..  a  worldwide  lending  insti- 
tution dealing  primarily  in  personal  and 
automobile  loans  to  the  military. 

INTEREST    SATES    OF    NEARLY     100    PERCENT 

A  review  of  Federal  Services'  record 
revealed  shocking  abuses  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  its  customers.  The  subcom- 
mittee learned  of  instances  where  serv- 
icemen were  charged  interest  rates  Uiat 
amounted  to  nearly  100  percent  on  a  2- 
year  loan.  The  former  legal  assistance 
officer  of  an  Army  installation  on  the 
west  coast  reported  numerous  cases 
where  Federal  Services  was  involved  in 
sharp  practices  against  servicemen. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  my- 
self that  acUon  by  the  Department  was 
necessan'  in  order  to  protect  sen-icemen 
against  camp-following  finance  com- 
panies. One  of  the  best  ways  of  com- 
bating loan  sharks  is  the  credit  union. 
And  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
myself  urged  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  do  all  in  its  power  to  provide 
credit  union  services  to  Its  military  and 
civilian  persohnel. 

I  view  the  Department  of  Defense  di- 
rective on  credit  imJons  as  a  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  views  expressed  by 
members  of  the  subcon-unittee  and  my- 
self. I  am  not  entirely  happy  with  tlie 
directive,  primarily  because  it  makes  no 
reference  to  overseas  personnel.  The 
subcommittee  investigation  lias  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  take  place  overseas.  However, 
the  issuance  of  the  directive  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  is  not  to 
be  discounted. 

DmECTIVE    DOES    NOT    DISCRIMINATE 

I  am  sure  that  representatives  of  the 
camp-following  loan  sharks  will  vigor- 
ously protest  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  new  directive  discrim- 
inates against  their  operations.  I  think 
a  look  at  the  record  of  our  subcommittee 
investigation  will  show  that  whenever 
loan  sharks  are  pei-mitted  X'O  operate 
without  competition  from  credit  unions, 
the  servicemen  suffer.  Thus,  rather 
than  discriminating,  the  directive  sets 
out  to  provide  a  healthy  competition  in 
the  credit  field.  Once  the  directive  is 
implemented,  servicemen  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  will  be  permitted  to 
choose  among  sources  of  credit— they 
will  still  be  free  to  go  to  the  camp-fol- 
lowing loan  sharks  and  pay  36.  42.  or  100 
percent  on  loans.  This  is  a  right  which 
no  one  can  deny  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  serviceman  will  be  able  to  make 
use  of  a  credit  union  where  the  maximum 
rate,  inclusive  of  all  charges  incident  to 
making  the  loan,  can  be  no  more  than 
12  percent  per  annum. 

I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  Cyrus  Vance,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  issued  the  di- 
rective, and  to  Norman  S.  Paul,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower,  who 
will  carr^'  out  the  directive,  that  In  face 
of  the  certain  opposition  of  the  loan 
sharks  the  directive  was  issued.  I  wish 
to  commend  them  for  their  public  spir- 
ited action  and  to  express  my  support 
for  the  position  they  ha\e  taken  which 
can  only  lead  to  financial  peace  of  mind 
for  servicemen. 

The  directive  follows : 

Departme?jt  op  Defense  DiEECTrvE 
Subject;   Credit  unions  serving  Department 
of  Defense  personnel. 

(a)  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C., 
1751  etseq.i , 

ib)  US  Government  Organization  Manu- 
al. 
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(c)  DOD  Directive  7330.1,  "Voluntary  Mili- 
tary Pay  Allotments."  December  12.  1956. 

id)   DOD  InsiTOCtlon   1330.3.   "Space   Cri- 
teria  for   Providing  Religious.  Welfare    and 
Recreational  PacUltles,"  September  4.  1963. 
I.  piniPOBs 

This  directive : 

(a)  Sets  forth  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  policy  on  cooperation  apd  relation- 
ships with  credit  unions  serving  military  and 
civilian  personnel  In  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Puerto 
Rico; 

(b)  Prescribes  the  extent  of  logistical  and 
admlnlsrraiive  assistance  to  be  uniformly 
provided  by  DOD  components;  and 

(c)  Assigns  responsibility  for  the  policy 
direction  of  the  credit  union  program. 

n.  APPUCABii-rrT 
The  provisions  of  this  directive  apply  to 
all  DOD  components. 

ni.   RESPONSIBILITT 

Subject  to  the  direction,  authority  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
lASD(M))  shall  administer  the  provisions 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower) 
of  this  directive  and  assure  Its  etlective  Im- 
plemenlalion  throughout  the  DOD. 

tV-    POLICY 

A.  Credit  union.9  encouraged  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1.  Fedcrul  Government  policy  (references 
(at  and  (b)  >  : 

(a)  To  establish  convenient  credit  union 
facilities  as  cooperative  organizations  created 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  systematic 
savings  and  crcatlns  a  source  of  credit  for 
provident  or  productive  purposes. 

(bi  To  emphasizt'  self-help  and  wise  man- 
agement of  resources,  thereby  raising  the 
standard  of  living,  strengthening  the  family 
unit,  and  increasing  the  self-reliance  of  the 
member. 

2    Depurlment  of  Defense  policy. 

The  DOD: 

(a I  Recognizes  the  right  of  all  military 
and  civilian  personnel  to  organize  and  affili- 
ate with  credit  unions,  wltnout  restriction 
or  discrimination,  formed  pursuant  to  refer- 
ence (a)  or  other  duly  constituted  authority. 

(b)  Will  provide  appropriate  guidance  and 
assistance  in  conduct  of  credit  imlon  opera- 
tions. 

ici  Permits  and  encourages  the  operation 
of  one  credit  union  at  each  DOD  installa- 
tion without  charge  for  accommodations 
when  space  is  available;  Pioi-'ieicd.  The  com- 
mander responsible  for  allocating  the  spaci 
has  determined  that  the  credit  union  per- 
mits membership  tor  all  qualtfled  military 
and  civilian  personnel  without  discrimina- 
tion including,  but  not  limited  to.  grade, 
ranic.  race,  component,  etc.  kt  those  Instal- 
lations where  the  credit  union  will  not  meet 
the  farcgoing  standards  of  membership, 
commanders  may  encourage  the  formation 
of  a  second  credit  union  which  will  meet 
the  standard.?,  and  thereby  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  this  directive.  With  the  approval  of 
the  membership  involved  and  the  regulators' 
authorities  (subsection  IV.  Ci.  mergers  may 
also  be  accomplished  to  better  serve  the 
total  dcfenfe  community  stationed  on  the 
Installation. 

B.  Recognttlon  of  and  Bsslstance  to  credit 
unions:  Credit  unions  organized  by  and  for 
Defense  military  and  civilian  personnel  are 
t.o  be  recognized  and  assisted  at  all  echelons 
as  Important  morale  and  welfare  resources, 
and  organized  by  law  and  regulation  as  co- 
operative r  ssoclatlons  for  mutual  benefit  and 
self-help  by: 

1.  Encouraging  the  accumtilation  of  sav- 
ings and  the  granting  of  loans  for  provident 
purposes  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest; 

2.  Inctjlcotinc  habits  of  thrift; 

3.  Combating  usury  or  the  patronage  cf 
lenders  who  charge  exorbitant  n-tes  of  in- 
terest; 


4.  Analyzing  consumer  credit  problems  in- 
cluding the  true  costs  of  installment  buying; 

5.  Counseling  in  family  financial  planning; 
and 

6.  Providing  experience  in  organization 
management    and    administration 

C.  Organization  of  credit  unions  serving 
DOD    personnel: 

1.  Federal  credit  unions:  Credit  unions  or- 
ganized as  Federal  credit  unions  are  Incor- 
porated and  operated  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  as 
amended  (Reference  (a)),  are  legal  entitles 
with  specific  powers  and  authorities  as  ap- 
proved by  law.  and  are  examined  periodically 
by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

2.  State  credit  unions:  Cretllt  unions  or- 
ganized under  State  credit  union  laws  op- 
erate on  the  same  general  principles  as  Fed- 
eral credit  unions.  Gener.ally.  State  credit 
unions  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Stat?  b.^nfcing  departments. 

V.    CREDIT    tJ.VION    OPERATIONS    IN    DOD 

Credit  unions  organized  by  and  for  DOD 
military  and  clvUan  personnel  may  be  pro- 
vided with  f'e  property  and  logistic  support 
contemplated  by  section  VI.  below,  provided 
operatiug  policies  are  consistent  with  the 
following: 

(a)  Lending:  In  accordance  with  proven 
credit  union  practice,  lending  policies  should 
be  as  liberal  as  possible  and  still  be  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  credit  union 
and  the  individual  member.  To  be  avoided 
are  unnecessarily  restrictive,  unreasonable,  or 
out-of-date  rules  on  the  size  of  loans,  type, 
and  amount  of  security,  or  waiting  periods 
before  loan  eligibility  can  be  granted.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  the  youthful 
military  member  In  pay  grades  of  E-1.  E-2, 
and  E-3  In  assisting  such  member  to  secure 
necessary  loans  for  provident  purposes. 

(b)  Counseling:  Skilled  counseling  serv- 
ice, without  charge,  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  Defense  credit  union  members  with 
every  ellort  made  to  Ijelp  the  members,  par- 
ticularly the  youthful  and  ine.tpcrlenced 
serviceman  and  the  young  married  families, 
to  solve  money  problems,  to  budget,  and  to 
continue  assistance  and  Instruction  until 
they  can  solve  their  problems  without  guid- 
ance. 

(c)  Savings:  Members  should  be  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  a  regular  savings 
plan: 

1.  with  reasonable  limitations  as  to 
amounts  which  may  be  deposited  at  any 
one  time  or  the  total  amount  which  may  be 
held  in  shares;  and 

2.  by  a  reasonable  dividend  or  return  on 
savings. 

(d)  Relations: 

1.  Exchange  of  information:  Cooperation, 
liaison  and  exchange  of  information  between 
credit  unions  of  all  DOD  components  will 
be  observed. 

2.  By  credit  unions :  All  credit  unions  serv- 
ing DOD  personnel  will  cooperate  with  the 
installation  commander,  keep  him  advised  of 
the  credit  union  operation,  incldulng  sub- 
mission of  a  copy  of  the  monthly  financial 
report,  other  credit  union  publications,  and 
Invite  him  or  his  designees  to  attend  annual 
meetings  and  other  appropriate  functions. 

3.  By  installation  commanders:  The  sup- 
port and  symaptbetlc  understanding  in- 
tended by  this  directive  Is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  control  or  supervision  by  installa- 
tion commanders. 

vr.   PROPERTY  ANO  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT 

(a)  Credit  tmlons  serving  DOD  personnel 
will  be  afforded  .advertising  space  In  appro- 
priate publications,  the  use  of  bulletin 
ixi.irds  for  promotional  or  Information  ptir- 
poaes.  and  other  appropriate  facilities  to  fur- 
ther the  alms  of  the  organization. 

(b)  Station  clearance  forms  will  provide 
a  block  reserved  for  the  credit  union  to  be 


executed  by  personnel  on  permanent  change 
of  station. 

(c)  DOD  military  personnel  and  credit 
unions  are  encouraged  to  use  the  service  al- 
lotment privilege  permitted  by  reference  (c) 

(d)  The  transaction  of  credit  union  busi- 
ness during  duty  hours  will  be  permitted  pro- 
viding there  Is  no  interference  with  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

vn.    UTILIZATION    OF    MILITARY    REAL    PROPERTY 
AND    SPACE 

(a)  When  available,  the  furnishing  of  of- 
fice space  and  related  real  property  to  credit 
luilon  tenants  will  be  governed  by  section 
1770  of  reference  (a). 

(b|  All  other  services  such  as  telephone 
lines,  or  long  distance  toll  calls,  space  altera- 
tions, etc.,  provided  credit  unions,  resulting 
from  assignment  of  military  real  property  or 
space  for  these  purposes  will  be  subject  to  re- 
Imbiirsement  by  the  credit  union  tenants. 

(c|  Assignment  of  existing  space  facilities 
or  construction  of  new  space  facilities  (when 
authorized)  to  credit  union  tenants  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  specified  In 
reference  (d). 

(d)  The  erection  of  structiu-es  at  credit 
union  expense  may  be  authorized  If  such 
proposals  are  first  reviewed  and  approved  for 
conformity  to  long  range  master  utilization 
plans  by  the  appropriate  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics).  Credit 
unions  submitting  such  plans  for  considera- 
tion must  also  agree  to  be  financially  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance,  utilities,  and 
services  furnished. 

(e)  Land  required  for  approved  construc- 
tion at  credit  union  expense  shall  be  made 
available  only  at  fair  rental  by  lease,  pro- 
vided that  structures  erected  thereon  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  Government  without  re- 
imbursement in  the  event  of  installation  In- 
activatlon,  closing  or  other  disposal  action, 
liquidation  of  the  credit  union,  or  the  lease 
is  revoked. 

vm.    IMPLEMENTATION 

Within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  di- 
rective, the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments (and  other  DOD  components,  as 
applicable)  will  submit  to  the  ASD  (M)  for 
approval,  their  proposed  implementing  regu- 
lations. 

LX.    ETTECTn'E   DATE 

This  directive  Is  effective  Immediately. 
Cyrus  Vance. 
Deputy  Secretary  o]  Defense. 


"CORRESPONDENT"    BANKING    IS 
VIGOROUS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tionally, the  system  of  correspondent 
banking  has  provided  a  solid  framework 
for  small  and  large  banks  to  cooperate 
in  providing  flexibility  to  our  banking 
system. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  look  down  on  correspondent  banking 
as  old  fashioned  and  out  of  step  with  the 
current  trend  toward  concentration  of 
banks  and  extensive  branching. 

During  the  last  Congress  the  BanJcing 
and  Currency  Committee  conducted  an 
extensive  survey  of  correspondent  bank- 
ing in  this  country  and,  when  the  re- 
turns came  in.  we  were  very  pleased  to 
see  that  this  time-proven  system  is  vlgor- 
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ous  and  healthy.  It  permits  the  smaller 
banks  to  maintain  their  independence 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  them  the 
opportunity  to  improve  their  services  and 
flexibility  through  correspondent  rela- 
tions with  larger  banking  institutions. 

In  preparing  and  processing  our  ques- 
tionnaire and  assessing  the  results,  the 
Banking  Committee  was  aided  by  Prof. 
Ira  O.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  at  Columbia  University.  It 
was  Dr.  Scott  who  supervised  our  exten- 
sive inquiry,  which  involved  some  3,000 
banks.  Dr.  Scott  has  subsequently 
written  an  article  summarizing  in  very 
succinct  fashion  some  of  the  main  find- 
ings of  that  survey,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  his  article  has  been  printed 
In  the  Banker,  a  British  financial  jour- 
nal. 

The  article  follows : 

(From  the  Banker.  August  1965] 
"coeeespondent"  banking  in  the  united 
St.\tes  of  America 
(By  Ira  O.  Soott.  Jr.) 
The  unique  characteristic  of  the  banking 
system  of  the  United  States  is  the  unusually 
large  number  of  commercial  banks  that  it 
embraces.  Whereas  lu  Canada,  for  example, 
there  are  only  11  chartered  banks  and  in 
England  and  Wales  only  11  clearing  banks, 
the  United  States  today  has  more  than 
13,000  individual  bonks.  This  figure  refers 
to  separately  chartered  banking  corporations. 
The  total  of  all  banking  offices,  including 
branches  and  other  subsidiary  places  of  busi- 
ness. Is  more  than  twice  as  large,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  on  page  521;  but  this 
comparison  serves  to  emphasize  how  rela- 
tively small  is  the  role  of  branch  banking  In 
the  United  States  by  comparison  with  almost 
every  other  advanced  community. 

The   origin   of  correspondent   banking  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Important  part 


It  has  come  to  play  in  the  functioning  of  this 
mainly  "unit"  banking  system,  lies  essential- 
ly In  the  legal  restrictions  on  the  establish- 
ment of  branch  banks.  Fourteen  States 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  new  branches 
altogether,  while  in  only  10  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  commercial  banks 
entirely  free  from  statutory  limitations  gov- 
erning the  establishment  of  branches.  In 
no  case,  moreover,  is  a  commercial  bank  per- 
mitted to  establish  branches  across  State 
boundaries.  The  range  of  these  prohibitions 
by  the  several  States,  and  of  the  broad  cate- 
gories of  restricted  freedom  for  branching,  la 
clearly  shown  In  the  tabulation  on  page  522. 
These  legal  limitations  that  have  prevented 
.the  establishment  of  nationwide  branch  net- 
voTks  have  led  In  the  United  States  to  the 
evolution  of  the  correspondent  relationship 
as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  head  office- 
branch  relationship  characteristic  of  banking 
systems  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  original,  and  still  the  primary,  pur- 
pose served  by  a  correspondent  relationship 
is  to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  checks  and 
other  cash  items.  A  system  of  commercial 
banks  that  have  unlimited  branching  priv- 
ileges can  manage  its  clearings  without  a 
nationwide  network  of  correspondent  rela- 
tionships. But  In  a  country  In  .which  na- 
tionwide branching  Is  prohibited  and  state- 
wide branching  is  severely  restricted,  a  net- 
work of  connecting  links  is  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  a  checkbook  money  system. 

Bankers'  balances,  therefore,  are  the  heart 
of  the  correspondent  banking  system.  Com- 
mercial banks  in  the  United  States  hold 
assets  In  the  form  of  deposits  at  other  banks 
amounting  to  almost  10  percent  of  their 
own  demand  deposit  liabilities.  On  June 
30.  1964.  aggragate  balances  held  by  banks 
with  other  domestic  banks  amounted  to 
812,693  million,  exclusive  of  reciprocal  bank 
balances.  At  the  same  time,  "adjusted"  de- 
mand deposits  (that  Is.  excluding  demand 
deposits  held  for  other  domestic  commercial 
banks  and  for  the  U.S.  Government,  and  also 
after  deducting  cash  items  In  process  of  col- 
lection) amoimted  to  8122.537  million. 


Table  I. — Number  of  commercial  banking  offices  in  the  United  Stales  at  June  SO,  1964 
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The  number  of  banks  with  which  corre- 
spondent relations  are  maintained  naturally 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  bank,  as  does  the 
amount  of  the  demand  balances  kept  with 
correspondents.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  first 
section  of  table  111  that,  on  the  average,  banks 
having  total  deposits  of  $100  million  or  more 
each  had  links  with  32  correspondents  If  they 
were  unit  banks,  and  only  slightly  fewer  than 
tills  If  they  were  branch  systems. 

The  same  section  shows  that  only  minor 
proportions  of  the  banks  In  each  category 
hold  time  deposits  with  their  correspondents. 
The  paucity  of  such  accounts  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  maintenance  of  deposit  balances  Is 
usually  the  principal  means  of  compensating 
the  city  bank  for  services  tendered;  there  Is, 
therefore,  a  general  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  such  banks  to  pay  interest  on  correspond- 
ent accounts.  In  the  United  States,  com- 
mercLal  banks  may  pay  Interest  on  time  de- 
posits, but  not  on  demand  deposits 


To  an  important  extent  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  1913-14 
provided  the  network  of  banking  connections 
required  in  the  operation  of  the  clearing 
mechanism.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem only  supplements — St  did  not  supplaut — 
the  correspondent  banking  system.  Despite 
the  existence  of  12  Federal  Resei-ve  banks 
and  24  branches.  U.S.  commercial  banks  still 
rely  heavily  upon  their  correspondents  as 
clearing  agents.  Large  banks  process  over  40 
percent  of  their  out-of-town  checks  through 
correspondents,  while  smaU  banks  process 
over  90  percent  of  such  items  in  this  manner 
(see  second  section  of  table  III) .  The  clear- 
ing mechanism  m;\y  also  Involve  a  two-way 
relationship  Thus,  city  banks  sometimes 
keep  balonces  on  deposit  with  their  country 
correspondents.  Such  connections  are 
especially  popular  with  large  banks,  reflecting 


the  mutual  character  of  c'earlng  arrange- 
ments as  the  banks  Involved  become  rela- 
tively large. 
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Sonrce — .Vmotd  H-  Diamond,  "Comparative  Regolfr. 
tfons  of  Financial  Instltutione."  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Washington.  1963. 

Correspondent  banks  are  preferred  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  barJu  in  the  performance  of 
the  clearing  function  because  correi^pondents 
tfiay  provide  services  not  normally  supplied 
by  the  Fed.  Such  services  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Accepting  "loose"  Items  (I.e.. 
those  not  grouped  according  to  destination) 
without  limitation.  (2)  permitting  a  late 
close-off  time.  (3)  clearing  "nonpar"  cheques 
(those  paid  only  at  a  discount).  (4|  handling 
foreign  Items.  (5)  microfilming  out-of-town 
clearings.  (6)  accepting  noncash  items.  (7) 
providing  Immediate  credit,  and  (8)  ottering 
short-haul  services  (carriage  of  cheques  and 
currency  over  short  distances) . 

cazbrr  accommodation 
A  second  correspondent  banking  service, 
which  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  cheque 
clearing,  but  which  may  be  of  considerable 
importance,  is  the  provision  of  credit  accom- 
mtxlatlon.  .Although  these  arrangements 
vary  with  bank  size  and  organizational  struc- 
ture (see  the  third  section  of  table  ni).  al- 
most 10  percent,  on  the  average,  of  the 
"country"  banks  have  established  credit  lines 
with  their  "city"  correspondents.  Such  credit 
arrangements  are  usually  made  with  only 
one  or  two  correspondents  and  they  vary 
In  size  from  ilOO.OOO  to  almost  »8  million. 
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Borrowing  may  be  short-  or  Intertnedlate- 
t«rm  purposes.  Typically  such  borrowing  ar- 
rangements call  for  the  provision  of  col- 
lateral, with  U.S.  Government  securities  by 
far  the  mo6t  popular  form  used. 

An  alternative  means  of  obtaining  funds 
from  a  correspondent  Is  through  the  sale  of 
an  asset.  Thus,  "country"  banks  may  sell 
mortgages,  municipal  bonds,  or  even  con- 
sumer loans,  to  their  "city"  correspondents. 
These  sales  assume  the  nature  of  a  loan  when 
they  are  made,  as  they  sometimes  are.  with 
provisions  for  repurch,asc  by  the  seller,  or 
for  recourse  to  him  by  the  buyer  In  certain 
circumstances.  Finally,  a  bank  may  borrow 
through  its  correspondent  by  purchasing 
Federal  funds  arranged  for  or  provided  by 
the  correspondent. 

Usually  a  bank  cannot  make  a  loan  to  any 
one  borrower  for  an  amount  greater  than 
10  percent  of  Its  capital  and  surplus.  Thus, 
a  "country"  toank  may  be  squeezed  on  the 
one  hand  by  lending  limits  and  on  the  other 
by  expanding  loan  demands  from  the 
branches  of  regional  and  national  corpora- 
tions as  well  OS  local  businesses.  In  this 
situation,  the  "country"  bank  is  subject  to 
a  pressing  need  for  loan  participation  by  the 
"city"  correspondent.  Such  participations 
promote  the  centrifugal  flow  of  capital,  from 
national  and  regional  centers,  to  outlying 
areas.  Typically.  In  such  cases  the  amount 
of  a  particular  loan  held  by  the  "city"  cor- 
respondent exceeds  that  retained  by  the  orig- 
inating bank  iscc  third  section  of  table 
ni). 

Funds  also  flow  In  centripetal  fashion  from 
outlying  areas  to  regional  and  national  cen- 
ters. Thus,  "country"  banks  may  participate 
in  loans  originated  by  their  "city"  corre- 
spondents. As  measured  by  the  number  of 
loans,  the  centripetal  flow  appears  to  be  dom- 
inant. However,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dollar  volume,  no  clear-cut  picture  emerges 
of  the  direction  of  the  net  flow  of  funds.  In 
ar'dltlon  to  providing  an  outlet  for  excess 
funds  of  "country"  banks,  participations  In 
correspondent-originated  loans  may  be  a  po- 
tential source  of  liquidity  for  them.  Thus, 
a  "city"  bank  may  atp-ee  to  repurchase,  at 
Its  "country"  correspondent's  request,  a  por- 
tion of  a  loan  It  has  originated. 


The  range  of  miscellaneous  services  of- 
fered by  the  "city"  correspondent  bank  Is 
extremely  wide,     it  Includes  the  following: 

1.  Provision  of  new  lending  opportunities 
and  deposits  through  the  referral  of  new 
customers. 

2.  Investment  advice. 

3.  Management  advice  on  accounting  sys- 
tems, operational  procedures,  data  processing 
and  trust  administration  (In  some  cases 
with  a  coflduciary  relationship) , 

4.  Assistance  In  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  personnel. 

5.  Facilitation,  as  agent  or  dealer,  of  trans- 
actions In  Federal  funds,  U.S.  Government 
securities,  municipal  securities,  commercial 
paper,  bankers'  acceptances,  and  negotiable 
time  certiflcates  of  deposit. 

6.  Safelceeping  of  securities.! 

7.  Asslstiince  in  setting  up  group  insur- 
ance and  retirement  plans  for  bank  em- 
ployees. 

9.  Bank  wire   (teletype)    services. 

9.  Collections. 

10.  Provision  of  credit  information  as  well 
as  forecasts  of  economic  activity  and  trends 
In  the  money  and  capital  markets. 

11.  Absorption  of  the  cost  of  wrapping  and 
shipping  currency  and  coin. 

12.  International  banking  services,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  letters  of  credit,  pur- 
chase, and  sale  of  foreign  exchange,  handling 
foreign  collections,  and  remittances,  arrang- 
ing for  export-import  credits  and  supplying 
foreign  credit  Information  and  forecasts  of 
business  conditions  abroad. 

The  extent  of  utilization  of  the  more  Im- 
portant of  these  services  is  indicated  in  the 
final  section  of  table  m. 

The  "coimtry"  bank  as  already  noted, 
normally  "pays"  for  services  rendered  by 
nvilntaining  a  deposit  balance  with  Its  "city" 
correspondent.  There  appears  to  be  no  uni- 
formity in  the  method  of  determining  the 
proper  size  of  the  balance.    In  some  instances 


'  Member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  keep  securities  on  deposit  with  their 
respective  Federal  Reserve  banks  so  that 
these  securities  will  be  conveniently  avail- 
able as  collateral  at  the  discount  window  and 
for  U.S.  TreasiU7  deposits. 


the  "city"  bank  may  set  a  minimum  bal- 
ance ba£e.  for  example,  on  an  evaluation  of 
the  cost  of  clearing  transactions.  In  other 
cases  the  "city"  bank  appears  to  accept  as 
sufficient  whatever  the  "country"  corre- 
spondent deems  to  be  a  necessary  working 
balance.  "Country"  banks  generally  favor 
this  system  of  remuneration  because  some 
minimum  balance  is  required  in  any  case  for 
clearing  purposes.  State  nonmember  banks 
have  an  added  inducement  to  favor  the  bal- 
ance system,  since  bankers'  balances  typically 
satisfy  legal  reserve  requirements  (see  table 
IV). 

SPECIFIC  CHARGES 

In  addition  to  the  minimum-balance  sys- 
tem of  remuneration,  specific  fees  are  now 
being  increasingly  adopted  for  particular 
correspondent  services.  Services  especially 
suitable  for  the  assessment  of  specific 
charges  Include;  domestic  collections,  for- 
eign collections,  nonpar  check  clearance, 
dispatch  of  securities,  provision  of  amortiza- 
tion schedules,  providing  letters  of  credit, 
remittances,  arrangement  of  export-import 
credits,  provision  of  foreign  drafts,  safekeep- 
ing of  securities,  provision  of  wire  and  cable 
services,  foreign  exchange  transactions,  data 
processing  services,  handling  collateral  on 
brokers'  day  loans,  advice  on  systems  of 
operation  or  control  of  expenditure,  advice 
on  service  charges,  handling  securities  Iran^ 
actions,  posting,  foreign  transactions,  ei^ 
ployee  training,  and  acting  as  trustee  toz 
retirement  fund. 

Prom  this  account  of  the  recent  surveys  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  correspondent  system 
in  U.S.  l>anklng  deserves  to  be  rated  a  unique 
form  of  financial  Institutional  Innovation  in 
response  to  a  specific  legal  and  economic  en- 
vironment. The  vast  complex  of  business  in- 
terrelationships over  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  U.S.  economy  demands  a  financial 
counterpart  In  the  area  of  banking  services. 
There  Is,  therefore,  a  nattiral  tendency  for 
the  banking  sector  to  gravitate  toward  a 
branch  system.  This  tendency,  however,  has 
been  effectively  contained  through  the  erec- 
tion of  barriers  to  widespread  branching. 
These  barriers  have  been  circumvented 
through  the  establistunent  of  the  cor- 
respondent banking  system. 


Table  III. — Characteristics  of  corresptmdent  bankini/ 


Banks  with  (Icpojtits 

total  lag— 5100,000,000 

and  over 


rait 
banks 


Branch 
systems  > 


Df  |M»it?  with  corrp.spondects: 

Avcr'iBc  rtinoqnt  of  flfniunrt  balflnws  (million dollars) .  12.2 

Avcm&c  DumlxT  of  ronvapondcnts .-  32,0 

rercenl  of  l-nnks  also  holain?  lime  deposits  with  cor- 
espondents... .   9.0 

Clearinp:  Averncr  percent  of  out*of..town  checks  clciired  , 

Ihrouch  corre-ipondcntB  ' 43.0 

Credit  and  n'liited  services:  Percent  of  surrcsrcd  banks 
which  reported — 

Credl!  lines  with  correspondents — 3.0 

Averaee  nunilief  of  credit  lines 1.0 

.\verfiKe  (mllUon  ilollar?) ,4 

Borrowed   front  correspondents  for  short  or  lotvr- 

raedlute  purposed  i 2.0 

Obt.itned  fund.";  from  correspondents  through  sale  of 

assets' .  30 

PuTcimsed  Feilenl  funds  Ihrough  eorrvspondenis  *. . .  78.0 

Correspondent  piirlteipriled  in  loans  of  depositor  bank,  j  88. 0 

Percent  of  dollar  amount  held  by  correspondent,  j  53.0 

Participated  in  com'spondenls' loiuis ;  B2.0 

Averuee  pfirtiiiimtlon  (million  dollar^) (  11.9 

Selected  nddilioniil  services.  »  Percent  of  biiniis  using  cor- 
re.tpondent.s'  .service?  for—  I 

dufekeef'inf:  ofseourilles Vi.O 

Bony  wire  service S7.0 

IJfitu  prr-ee55lnB. fi&O 

Accountinfj  advice 44. 0 

Inve^rment  udvi.^ 49.0 

Transtvetions  in  V.3.  Rovemments — 71.0 

TriuLsaeliiin-s  in  ntunlelp'ils 44.0 

Transaction.*  in  commercial  paper Ifi.  0 

Foreign  exchange 98.0 


10.1 
30.0 


7-0 
45-0 


SO 
2.0 
7.8 

e.a 

5.0 
'SO 
BS.0 
so.  0 
89.0 
12.0 


85.0 
79.0 
S8.0 
38.0 
S1.0 

ei.a 

3910 
9.0 
90.0 


Banks  with  deposits 

totaling— S5n.ono«» 

to  $ioo,0(iri,aoo 


16 
18  0 


13  0 

sao 


s.o 

2.0 
1.0 


68.0 

8ao 
sua 

74.0 
1,5 


91. 0 
BCIO 
48.0 
39.0 
S8.0 

n.n 

51.0 
18.0 
92.0 


3.9 

12.0 


6.0 
73.0 


13.0 
2.0 

1.7 

15.0 

4.0 
58.0 
83.0 
02.0 
7S.0 

1.2 


94.0 

gao 

50.0 
41.0 
67.0 
67.0 
38.0 
22.0 
92:0 


Banks  with  deposits 

totaling— 125.000.1100 

to  150,000,000 


Unit  Branch 

banks    [  systems  > 


2.7 
18.0 


3.0 
79.0 


8.0 
2.0 
1.2 

U.O 

10 
35.0 
69.0 
54.0 
59.0 

1.1 


93.0 
86.0 
38.0 
92.0 
68.0 
78.0 
51.0 
18.0 
910 


2.2 
10.0 


2.0 

79.0 


11.0 
2.0 
1.3 

12.0 

3.0 
40.0 
64.0 
78.0 
65.0 


87.0 
83.0 
2&0 
33.0 
67.0 
63.0 
36.0 
15.0 
87.0 


Banks  with  deposits 

tctoling- jm.CflO.liOO  I 
to  i25.noo,(xia       I 


Bauks'wilh  depctsits 

totaling — V  Oder 

310,(100,000 


Unit     I     Brunch 
banks    |  systems  > 


1,3 
8.0 


1.0 

»7.0 


8.0 
1.0 
.8 

8.0 

1.0 
19.0 
55.0 
01.  U 
52.0 
.4 


91.0 
S0.0 
24.0 
.14.0 
68.0 
81. 0 
47.0 
19.0 
74.0 


1.0 
87.0 


12.0 
1.0 


18.0 

8.0 
31.0 
60.0 
6L0 
37.0 
.3 


81.0 
86.0 
16.0 
35.0 
61.0 
75.0 
44.0 
15.0 
78.0 


rnlt 
banks 


0.4 
5.0 


1.0 
93.0 


9.0 
1.0 
.1 

7.0 

1.0 
23.0 
35.0 

cao 

24.0 
.2 


77.0 
47.0 
9.0 
19.0 
68.0 
75.0 
30.0 
200 
41.0 


Branch 
systems"' 


4.0 


7.0 
92.0 


10.1) 
2.0 


7.0 

2.0 
28.0 
56.0 
69.0 
28.0 
.3 


77.0 
53.0 
18.0 
28.0 
72.0 
84.0 
43.0 
I&O 
47.0 
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Table  rv. — State  reserve  requirements  /or 
V.S.  commercial  banks 


Slate  or  district 


Alal)uina...... 

Alikskii __. 

Arizona 

.\rkan-sas 

rulifcirnlu 

Colorado 

Connecticut-.. 

Helflworc 

Dislricl  of  Co- 
lumbia  

Klorida. 

tieorcia 

lliiwall.  - 

Miilio 

IlhD'iK        - 

Indiiinu.. 
low  a  -     . . 

Kaii-^as 

Kentueiiy  

LouLslauA 

.\iuine..  

.Maryland 

.Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

.Minnesota 

Mississippi 

.Missouri 

Montana....... 

Nehni-tka..,,.. 

Nevada 

New  Hamp- 
shire  

New  Jersey 

New  .Meiico 

New  York 

North  Carollnu. 
North  liokolo.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvoida.. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Caroliott. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Toias 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wasliiiiglon 

West  VirBlnla... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Percent  of  demand 
deposits 


Percent  of  time 
deposits 


2.M 

0 

0 

0 

2.25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


I 


15.0 
20.0 
10.0 
l.-LOi 

6.0 

0 

an 

ll.U 

16.5 

0 

15.0 
12.0 
10.0 

0 
iZS 

5.05 
12..1 

4.67 
2tl.O 
11.0 
15.0 

0.75 

2.0 
12.0 
15.0 
12.0 
10  0 
12.0 
U.O 

7.2 
2.0 
I),  0 

11. n 
t.vo 
10.0 
I.VO 
15.0 
16.0 
7.2 
9.0 
7,0 
7.0 
10  0 
15.0 
12.0 
12.0 
10.0 
15.0 
8.0 
8.0 
20.0 


m' 

I" 

w 

0 

0 

4.0 

0 

0 

8,0 

0 

0 

4.0 

0 

0 

15.0 

u 

1.0 

0 

IS.  a 

0 

0 

>o 

0 

0 

« 

0 

4.0 

a 

0 

4.0 

jao 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V 

0 

6.0 

AO 

0 

10. 0 

4) 

u 

U 

10 

0 

3.0 

0 

.45 

•2.56 

a 

0 

6.0 

a 

1.0 

2.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.0 

V 

0 

0 

fto 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.0 

V 

0 

7.0 

0 

3.0 

0 

g 

« 

10.0 

no 

0 

4.0 

0 

0 

5.0 

*.s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.0 

0,0 

0 

2.0 

(1 

0 

4.0 

0 

0 

6.0 

0 

0 

6.0 

0 

0 

4.0 

0 

0 

5.0 

a 

0 

6.0 

48 

0 

2:4 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

3.0 

Itt5 

0 

7.0 

0 

0 

3.0 

U 

0 

6.0 

0 

0 

10 

18.0 

0 

3.2 

0 

0 

3.0 

0 

0 

6.0 

0 

1.0 

10 

*,0 

0 

8.0 

0 

0 

10.0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
15.0 
0 


0 
20.0 

5.0 

0 

5.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 
12.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

5.0 
0 

2.0 
0 
0 
0 

6,0 
0 
0 

1.6 
0 
0 

10,5 
0 
0 
0 

IS 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 


■  Vault  cash. 

>  Vault  cash  or  defiosits  with  other  banks. 

>  Vault  cash,  deposits  with  other  banks,  or  securities. 

Source:  "Compilation  of  Federal  and  Stato  Laws  Re- 
lating to  Reserves  in  Banking  Institutions,"  Federal 
Heservc  System,  I'Jfil- 


i  Banks  having  1  or  more  branches, 
'  During  preceding  12  months. 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cldcago,  "Business  Conditions,"  .March  1966. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  asked  me  to  in- 
form him  of  anything  I  And  wrong  with 
the  poverty  program. 

In  glancing  through  a  magazine  named 
"DAV:  OfBcial  Voice  of  the  Disabled 
Veterans  of  America,"  I,  to  my  horror, 
came  across  a  statement  that  with  15.- 
000  eligible  veterans  on  their  waiting 
lists,  Veterans'  .'Vdministration  hospitals 
have  been  thrown  open  to  Job  Corps 
members. 

Immediately  the  question  arose  In  my 
mind:  Are  the  new  inductees  of  the  war 
on  poverty  to  take  precedence  over  the 


veterans  of  Vietnam,  Korea,  World  War 
II  and  World  War  I? 

I  investigated  and  found  out  that  there 
has  indeed  been  an  olScial  circular  issued 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  author- 
izing Initial  physical  examinations  of 
Job  Corps  applicants  and  "short-term 
hospital  care" — whatever  that  means. 
My  investigation  also  disclosed  that  this 
order  was  Issued  very  quietly  on  Janu- 
ary 18 — exactly  5  days  after  the  Execu- 
tive order  for  mass  closings  of  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in- 
formed me  that  there  were  "close  to 
15,000  veterans  on  waiting  lists  to  be 
admitted  to  VA  hospitals"  and  further, 
that  "it  is  illegal  to  take  care  of  merchant 
seamen  in  VA  hospitals."  These  seamen 
participate  in  keeping  the  American  flag 
flying  on  the  seas  from  Vietnam  to  the 
Etominican  Republic. 

I  am  for  the  poor.  I  am  so  strongly 
for  them  that  I  would  like  to  protect 
them  from  the  swarm  of  bureaucrats 
who  are  taking  the  Federal  money  they 
should  be  getting  and  who  seem  to  be 
making  a  shambles  of  the  program  for 
the  poor. 

But  surely  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice and  other  Federal  or  private  agencies, 
or  even  volimteer  physicians,  could 
examine  newcomers  to  the  Job  Corps. 

It  makes  anyone  wonder  whether  this 
administration  is  not  putting  the  voter — 
who  is  getting  the  taxpayers  aid  at 
home — above  those  who  have  fought  for 
our  country  and  those  who  are  today 
being  wounded  in  its  battles. 

The  circular  follows: 

CiRCtJLaa  10-65-13, 

Januari/  IS,  J9S5. 

Veterans*  Administhation, 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Wasliington,  D.C. 

Subject :  Physical  examinations  at  Job  Corps 
applicants  and  short-t«rm  Hospital  care 
for  Job  Corps  members. 

To  area  medical  directors,  directors  of  VA 
hospitals,  domiclliarles,  and  VA  out- 
patient clinics,  and  managers  of  regional 
offices  with  outpatient  clinics. 

1.  General:  Section  102.  Public  Law  88-452. 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  estab- 
lished the  Job  Corps.  To  assist  In  the  phys- 
ical examination  of  applicants  and  the  provi- 
sion of  short-term  hospitalization  of  enrolled 
members.  VA  hospitals  and  clinics  may  be 
used  to  the  extent  that  thei^  Is  no  Inter- 
ference with  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans. 

2.  Request  for  service:  When  such  services 
are  necessary.  Job  Corps  or  its  designated 
agent  will  authorize  the  nearest  appropriate 
Federal  medical  facility  to  arrange  for  phys- 
ical examination  of  an  applicant.  Travel 
costs  to  and  from  the  VA  medical  facility 
win  not  be  paid  by  VA. 

3.  Clinical  reports:  The  results  of  physical 
examinations  performed  In  accordance  with 
Instructions  attached  to  the  letter  of  au- 
thorization will  be  recorded  on  SP-88  (orig- 
inal and  two)  and  SF  89  (original  and  one). 
Explanatory  information  provided  on  an  ex- 
amination is  often  of  key  significance  In 
det^mUning  medical  clearance  for  an  appli- 
cant. Special  attention  should  be  given, 
therefore,  to  complete  Item  40  of  SP  89.  The 
proper  completion  of  SF  88  Includes  the 
signature  of  the  reviewing  physician  who 
certifies  that  the  report  Is  adequate  and  that 
instructions  have  been  complied  with.  Field 
stations  will  transmit  completed  reports 
promptly  to  the  requestor,  who  will  forward 
them  to  the  Job  Corps. 


4.  Charges:  Charges  will  l>e  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  contained  in 
D.M.  &  s.  Circular  10-64-218  for  Federal 
agencies. 

5.  Billing:  Requests  for  reimbursement  for 
services  rendered  should  be  made  on  standard 
form  1080,  Voucher  for  Transfers  between 
Fiuids  and  Appropriations.  The  original  of 
the  authorization  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportiuiity.  Job  Corps,  must  accom- 
p.^ny  the  standard  form  1080.  These  forms 
should  be  mailed  to:  Budget  and  Finance 
Division,  Office  of  Economic  OpportuiUty, 
1200  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

By  direction  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 
M.  J.  MussCT..  M.D.. 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director. 


THE  CASE  AG.^INST  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  UttI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Reeser  on  August  11, 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  Reeser  ably  presents  the  case 
against  the  United  Nations  and  our  In- 
vohement  therein.  There  is  an  arising 
awareness  of  the  futility  of  relying  on 
the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of 
IntemationaJ  peace.  The  successive 
failures  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
field  are  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for 
more  dependence  on  our  own  country, 
and  less  interdependence  upon  any 
world  organization. 

The  address  follows: 
Speech    DEi-n-EREO    bt    Charles    T.    Reeseb. 
August  11.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Breakfast  Lions'  Club,  and  fellow  guests.  I'd 
be  embarrassed  by  that  wonderful  Introduc- 
tion if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  I  so  richly 
deserve  it.  As  you  can  see,  modesty  in  all 
things  is  another  of  my  more  admirable 
qualities. 

Seriously,  though,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
have  tried  never  to  make  a  boring  speech, 
and  I  think  I  have  been  successful.  This 
doesn't,  of  course,  mean  that  I  haven't  from 
time  to  time  addressed  some  pretty  sleepy 
people.  Although  a  good  speaker  tries  to  tell 
a  funny  story  about  now.  I  am  handicapped 
through  happening  to  favor  a  Joke  that  re- 
quires exactly  32  minutes  to  tell.  I  believe, 
though,  the  subject  of  my  speech  will,  due 
to  the  official  position  of  the  Lions,  be  hilari- 
ous to  some,  maddening  to  others,  and  at 
least  disturbing  to  the  remainder. 

I  can't  help  wondering,  as  I  look  at  our 
American  flag  and  hear  you  give  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance,  what  you  would  think  If  Con- 
gress were  to  ask  your  approval  of  establish- 
ing a  foreign  nation,  complete  with  Its  own 
government.  Its  own  coiirts.  and  Its  own  mil- 
itary forces  on  American  soil?  I  also  wonder 
what  you  will  think  when  I  tell  you  that  not 
only  has  this  already  been  done,  but  h.ts  been 
done  without  your  consent,  advice,  or  even 
knowledge.  I  am.  of  course,  referring  to  an 
international  enclave,  situated  on  American 
soil.  In  which  no  level  of  j^merlcan  govern- 
ment has  any  Jurisdiction.  The  boundaries 
of  this  "Nation  within  a  Nation"  are  from 
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46th  Street  to  49th  Street,  and  from  Ist  Ave- 
nue to  the  East  River.  In  New  York  City. 
Oiir  own  newspapers  and  mugazVues  have 
already  told  vis  that  murderers,  rapists  and 
spies  can.  and  have,  taken  refuge  In  the  sanc- 
tuary of  this  enclave,  thereby  evading  the 
punishment  which  Is  visited  on  all  other 
criminals  who  reside  within  the  environs  of 
our  Nation. 

The  New  York  City  police  have  no  juris- 
dictions wlthm  this  enclave;  the  New  York 
State  troopers  have  no  Jurisdiction  there; 
the  Federal  marshals  have  no  Jurisdiction 
there;  the  FBI  can't  even  enter  on  ofRclal 
business,  nor  can  the  mayor  of  New  York 
Ctty.  the  Governor  of  New  York  State,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States — without  the 
express  permission  of  the  person  in  charge — 
Mr.  V  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Since  this  Information  may  be  somewhat 
i-tartllng;  to  some  of  your  companions  (and 
even  to  you),  let's  review  the  legal  aspects 
of  our  "gi-eat  and  wonderful"  U,N.  afflliation. 
Our  arst  mistake  was  m  ratifying  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  In  so  doing,  we  bestowed 
treaty  status  on  that  worthy  dociiment  and 
then.  Just  to  be  certain  of  our  entangle- 
ment, we  proceeded  to  supplement  the  rati- 
fication with  the  treaty  which  gave  the 
United  Nations  a  physical  portion  of  our 
Nation. 

Now.  let's  see  what  the  Constitution  of 
•he  United  States  says  of  treaties:  "Article 
6.  section  3;  this  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  St.^te*  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursunnce  thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  la'.id.  and  the  Judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  In  the 
Constitiitlon  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  This  includes 
Executive  agreements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  (and 
certainly  without  your  knowledge),  and  was 
recently  clarlfled  by  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  which  accepted 
the  previous  interpretations  that  treaties 
supersede  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  you  can  see.  the  plot  Ib  beginning  to 
thicken  already.  But.  let's  look  at  this  U.N. 
Charter  which  Is.  in  fact,  a  treaty  which, 
in  turn,  supersedes  our  own  Constitution: 

"Chapter  I.  article  2;  All  members.  In  or- 
der to  ensure  to  all  of  them  the  rights  and 
benefits  resulting  from  membership,  shall 
fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obligations  assumed 
by  them  in  accordance  with  the  present 
Charter."  Let  me  again  remind  you  to  keep 
in  mind  at  all  times  during  this  speech,  that 
*e  are  bound  to  the  provisions  of  this  char- 
ter by  the  very  same  Constitution  It  super- 
sedes. With  this  thought  in  mind,  let's 
Just  see  what  we  are  bound  to.  For  instance, 
some  logical  questions  should  come  to  mind 
at  this  time.  One  such  question  Is:  Might 
we  be  denied  the  "rights  and  benefits  result- 
ing from  membership"? 

The  ani=wer  Is  found  In  chapter  2,  article 
r>  of  the  UN.  Charter:  "A  member  of  the 
United  Nations  against  which  preventive  or 
enforcement  action  has  been  t:iken  by  the 
Security  Council  may  be  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Mem- 
bership by  the  General  Awembly  upon  the 
recommendation   of    the   Security    Council." 

Thus,  the  Security  Council,  composed  of 
U  members  (reference  ch.  5,  art.  23.  sec.  1» 
which  may  convene  whenever  it  pleases  fch, 
5.  art.  30)  and  wherever  It  pleases  (ch.  5,  art. 
28.  sec.  3) .  and  needs  only  7  afRrmr.t.U-e  votes 
to  carry  a  proposal  (ch-  5.  art.  27,  sec.  2( ,  can 
deny  us  the  so-called  protection  of  the  U.N. 
machinery.  The  Security  Council  has.  in  the 
past,  met  and  acted  without  the  presence  of 
the  U.S  member,  r.nd  it  could  do  so  again. 
Even  if  we  were  present,  the  potential  pro- 
tection of  our  veto  power  is  little  more  than 
a  myth,  since  members  who  are  parties  to  any 


dispute  are  not  allowed  to  vote  In  their  own 
behalf  under  the  terms  of  the  very  same 
charter  we  ratified.  Treaty  status,  remember? 

Another  section  which  Is  frequently  cited 
05  offering  us  protection  is  chaper  1.  article  2, 
section  7.  It  says:  "Nothing  contained  In 
the  present  Charter  shall  authorize  the 
United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  J\irladlc- 
tion  of  any  state  or  shall  require  the  members 
to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under 
the  present  Charter  •  •  *."  What  Is  seldom 
poinT,cd  out  Is  the  punctuation  used  here, 
and  what  follows.  The  punctuation  Is  a 
semicolon,  and  what  follows  Is:  "but  this 
principle  shall  not  prejudice  the  application 
of  enforcement  meaaures  under  Chapter 
Seven."  This  Is  what  brings  us  down  to  the 
meat  of  things. 

Chapter  7.  article  39.  says,  "Tlie  Seciu-lty 
Council  shall  determine  the  existence  of  any 
threat  to  the  peace."  Now,  although  the 
Hungarian  revolt  apparently  didn't  qualify 
as  n  threat  to  the  peace.  I  can't  help  again 
wondering  if  such  bits  of  Americana  as  race 
riots  and  violent  strikes  (Which  the  Com- 
munists are  constantly  trying  to  Initiate^ 
might  not  meet  the  stringent  United  Na- 
tions criteria?  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
such  things  did  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
pence  according  to  the  U.N.  What  could  this 
Seciu-lty  Council  do  to  \is?  As  an  Interested 
party  to  the  Issue,  we  could  not  vote  in  our 
own  defense,  and  chapter  7.  article  42.  says 
that".  "The  Security  Council  may  take  such 
action  by  air.  sea,  or  land  forces  as  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  peace."  Such  action 
would,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  2, 
article  5,  deprive  us  of  our  right  to  object  to 
such  an  Invasion  of  our  land.  Cute?  No.  It's 
merely  treaty  status — remember? 

Now,  I  don't  Intend  to  leave  you  wonder- 
ing how  we  got  auckered  into  such  a  trap,  be- 
catise  the  story  is  too  Interesting  not  to  tell. 
Let's  go  back  a  few  years,  to  the  1943-44  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  Our  wartime  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  In  particular,  the  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs,  was  responsible 
for  planning  the  XJN.  as  It  is  today. 

The  man  who  directed  that  ofHce  was  a 
real  go-getter.  He  was  the  mcst  active  per- 
son in  setting  up  the  1944  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  agenda  committee  at  Dtim- 
barton  Oaks;  a  member  of  the  document 
drafting  committee  at  Dumbarton  Oaks;  on 
alternate  on  the  armament  conunlttee  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks;  executive  secretary  for  the 
.American  delegation  at  Dumbarton  Oaks;  a 
secretary  in  the  general  conference,  secretary 
of  the  steering  committee,  and  responsible 
for  the  adminl5traU\e  arrangemcitfi  of  the 
Conference.  All  this  activity  at  Dumbarton 
Oafcs^  where  the  first  drafts  of  the  D-N.  were 
drawn.  These  plans  were  later  completed  at 
Yalta  In  early  1945. 

Our  go-getter  was  a  member  of  the  conj_- 
mittee  which  prepared  for  the  Conference  at 
Yalta,  and  attended  It  as  a  special  adviser  to 
the  President  and  according  to  reputable 
sources,  sitting  at  the  President's  side  during 
many  of  these  meetings.  The  United  Na- 
tions was  formally  launched  In  1945.  at  the 
Conference  in  Snn  Francisco.  Our  boy  was 
not  content,  nattirally,  to  merely  attend  the 
PrUco  meeting-  He  was  secretary  of  the 
organising  group  on  arrangements,  and  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  International  Secre- 
t.irl.it — literally  running  the  show.  It  was 
also  he  who.  after  the  Conference,  brought 
the  original  text  of  ihe  Charter  (which  now 
fett-ers  our  freedom!  bick  to  Washlngro-^ 
with  him.  Now.  don't  be  misled.  Despite 
all  of  this  activity,  he  Is  not  "Jack  Armstrong, 
the  all-Amerlcan  boy."  Care  to  take  i\  guess 
at  his  Identity? 

Well.  I'll  tell  you.  Alger  Hiss,  who  later 
served  time  In  a  Federal  penitentiary  for  per- 
juring himself  in  testifying  about  nis  com- 
munistic activities.  This  U  the  man  who, 
almost  single  bandedly,  btillt  the  United  Na- 


tions. Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  now  face  a 
marked  and  stacked  deck  In  the  U.N.?  Even 
the  wildest  Las  Vegas  gambler  (and  I  know 
some  wild  ones)  wouldn't  play  against  odds 
like  these. 

Another  question  comes  to  mind.  Just 
why  was  the  United  Nations  located  In  the 
United  States  In  preference  over  such  tradi- 
tional site  of  international  mediation  as 
Geneva  or  The  Hague?  Let's  let  the  first  man 
to  serve  a  full  term  as  Secretary -General  of 
the  U-N,.  Mr.  Trygve  Lie.  answer  that  ques- 
tion. In  his  book,  entitled  "In  the  Cause  of 
Peace,"  Mr.  Lie  says:  "The  Americans  de- 
clared their  neutrality  as  soon  as  the  Prepar- 
atory Commission  opened  Its  deliberations. 
The  Russians  disappointed  most  Western 
Europeans  by  coming  out  at  once  for  a  site  In 
America.  Andrei  Gromyko,  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
had  come  out  flatly  for  the  United  States.  As 
to  where  In  the  United  States,  let  the  Ameri- 
can Government  decide,  he  had  blandly  told 
his  coUeftgues.  Later,  the  Soviet  Union  mod- 
ified its  stand  to  support  the  east  coast." 

Obviously,  there  was  no  incentive  for  the 
Communists  to  infiltrate  Geneva  or  The 
Hague,  but  the  United  States  was  another 
matter  entirely.  Arch  enemy  of  tyranny  and 
communism.  World  leader  In  atomic  power. 
Symbol  of  freedom,  and  may  God  grant  we  re- 
main so.  to  the  entire  world.  But,  guarded 
against  illegal  entry  by  the  immigration  and 
customs  departments,  and  by  the  FBI.  Is  It 
all  starting  to  add  up?  What  could  be  bet- 
ter than  to  base  the  United  Nations  in 
America,  ond  flood  the  country  with  trained 
spies  protected  by  diplomatic  immunity? 
Treaty  status,  remember? 

But  this  is  only  a  very  small  peek  into  the 
diabolical  treachery  which  faces  us  from  the 
UJi.  What  of  our  own  people  there?  What 
of  the  American  employees  upon  whom  we 
might  rely  to  protect  and  defend  American 
interests  in  the  face  of  an  international 
threat?  As  one  of  the  conditions  of  their 
employment,  all  Americana  employed  by  the 
United  Nations  must  take  the  following  oath, 
and  I  quote  It  without  alteration  or  abridge- 
ment. 

"I  solemnly  affirm  to  exercise  In  all  loyalty, 
discretion,  and  conscience  the  functions  en- 
trusted to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Service  of  the  United  Nations,  to  dis- 
charge those  functions  and  regulate  my  con- 
duct with  the  interests  of  the  United  Nations 
only  In  view,  and  not  to  seek  or  accept  in- 
structions In  respect  to  the  performance  of 
my  duties  from  any  government  or  other 
authority  external  to  the  Organization." 

Sounds  like  a  Mafi.i  oath,  doesn't  It?  Yet, 
we  rely  on  the  integrity  of  men  and  women 
bound  by  this  oath  to  deter  U.N.  subversion 
In  America.  I  ask  you.  how  stupid  can  we 
be?  And,  there's  more  yet.  Let's  look  Into 
the  background  of  the  people  who  aren't 
bound  by  thla  oath.  In  doing  this,  let's  also 
switch  our  sources  of  authority  and  fact. 
Let's  switch  to  Department  of  State  docu- 
ments. House  Committee  on  Un-Anierican 
Activities  reports.  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  reports,  public  laws  that  are 
even  now  In  effect,  and  a  perfect  jewel  of  a 
Government  publication  commonly  known 
as  Index  Nine. 

Despite  the  things  you  may  have  heard 
about  Index  Nine,  it  Is  Flmply  a  compilation 
of  names  of  men  and  women  who  have. 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  served  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  and  documentation  of 
how  and  how  often  they  did  It.  If  there  is 
£tny  doubt  as  to  whether  the  actions  de- 
scribed were  conscious  or  not,  a  little  oom- 
monsense  will  serve  to  resolve  that  doubt. 

We  have  already  met  Mr.  Alger  Hiss,  and 
if  you  want  more  Information  on  him.  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, between  them,  have  published  or 
caused  to  be  published,  several  hundred 
thousand  poges  of  reports  In  which  Mr.  Hiss* 
patriotic  activities  are  prominently  noted. 
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We  had.  and  still  have,  a  Deputy  Ambas- 
sador who  took  over  temporarily  on  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's death.  His  name  Is  Francis  T.  P. 
Plimpton.  You  can  check  both  the  spelling 
o{  his  name  and  a  portion  of  his  past  activi- 
ties In  Index  Nine.  A  note  of  Interest  might 
be  brought  out  here  by  mentioning  the  fact 
that  our  new  Ambafsador,  the  past  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg,  also  has 
u  few  notices  in  Index  Nice.  The  only  woman 
on  our  first  U.N.  delegation  was  the  late  Miss 
Virginia  Gildersleeve  (no  relation  to  the 
"Great  Gildersleeve")  who  also  received  a 
ra\e  notlve  In  Index  Nine.  We  have  a  Mr. 
S.  M.  Keeny.  Director  of  the  Asia  Regional 
Office  for  UJflCEF — he  has  three  pages  in 
Index  Nine. 

Now,  I  could  understand  such  cases  as 
(and  listen  to  these  good  Irish  names)  Val- 
entin A.  Gubitchev,  .Aleksandr  P.  Kovalev, 
Rotislav  Sbapovalov,  Victor  Ivanovlch  Petrov, 
and  Cristache  Zambetl.  Gubitchev  was.  of 
course,  the  Russian  U.N.  employee  who  was 
arrested  with  Judith  Coplon  for  espionage 
against  America.  Miss  Coplon,  by  the  way, 
has  never  paid  for  her  treason.  She  is  still 
free  on  ball,  married,  and  the  all-Amerlcan 
mother  of  four  rapidly  growing  little  patriots. 

Kovalev  and  Shapovalow  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  mission  to  the  U.N,,  and 
covered  by  diplomatic  Immunity.  As  a  re- 
sult, all  we  could  do  was  declare*  them  persona 
non  grata  and  let  Russia  ship  them  home. 

Petrov  was  an  employee  of  the  U.N.,  and 
very  wisely  skipped  the  country  one  day  be- 
fore the  FBI  was  due  to  collar  him.  Zambetl, 
a  member  of  the  Rumanian  legation,  was 
another  example  of  diplomatic  immunity. 
We  were  forced  to  allow  him  to  depart  with 
no  stronger  action  than  stating  officially  that 
he  was  an  "unwelcome  person"  to  translate 
the  Latin.  Such  cases  as  these,  even  with- 
out detailing  the  unprincipled  methods  they 
used,  ore  understandable,  and  even  to  be 
expected,  as  long  as  we  harbor  the  U.N.  on 
our  shores  These  people  are  dedicated  Com- 
munists, from  Communist  nations,  working 
to  achieve  Commiuiist  objectives.  Obvi- 
ously, despite  what  our  State  Department 
says  to  the  contrary,  a  Communist,  like  a 
leopard,  cannot  be  expected  to  chajige  its 
spots.  What  Is  more  difficult  to  vmderstand, 
though,  is  the  self-deolared  American  who 
caters  to  these  totalitarian  ambitions. 

To  better  understand  this  problem,  we 
must  Urst  understand  the  significance  of 
"pleading  the  Hfth  amendment."  If  I  may 
digress  for  a  moment  to  quote  from  a  House 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  Re- 
port on  bearings  held  In  Los  Angeles  In  1962. 
The  witness  Is  a  Mr.  Ben  Dobbs — a  high- 
ranking  Communist  Party  member.  Com- 
mittee Counsel.  Mr.  Tavenner,  asks  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  quote  from  the  record:  "Let  me 
read  to  you  a  paragraph  appearing  on  page 
30  of  the  report,  the  title  of  which  is  'Dobbs. 
Ben.'  Dobbs  is  administrative  secretary  for 
the  Communist  Party's  southern  California 
district  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  southern  California  district 
council.  He  attended  three  Communist 
Party  conventions  during  the  flr.'it  quarter 
of  1957." 

Prom  there,  the  testimony  continues  with 
two  paragraphs  detailing  Mr.  Dobbs'  Com- 
munist activities.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
Itemized  record,  Mr.  Tavenner  offers  Mr. 
Dobbs  the  opportunity  to  refute  these  facts. 
Be.'u-  In  mind,  please,  that  a  false  denial 
opens  Mr.  Dobbs  to  a  prison  sentence  for  giv- 
ing false  testimony  before  a  congressional 
Investigating  committee. 

Mr.  Tavenneh  "Now  will  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee, please,  whether  any  statement  con- 
t.ilned  In  that  report  relating  to  you  Is  In 
error?" 

Mr.  DoBBS.  "I  am  gothg  to  refuse  to  an- 
swer tiiat  question  on  the  grounds  already 
stated;  namely,  on  the  flrst  and  fifth  amend- 
ment." 


This,  friends.  Is  fifth  amendment  in- 
nocence at  its  best.  If  he  admits  the  evi- 
dence, he  admits  being  a  Communist,  and  if 
he  denies  it,  he  goes  to  Jail  for  perjury.  Mr. 
Dobbs  is.  however,  protected  from  possible 
embarrassment  by  the  entire  weight  of  the 
Communist  Party  hard  selling  the  American 
public  on  the  Idea  that  It  Is  the  patriotic 
thing  to  hide  behind  the  fifth  amendment, 
that  it  Is  the  American  way  to  protest  against 
the  horrible  HCUA. 

Such  examples  of  the  truth  as  this  lure 
many,  and  I  hope  that  none  of  you  will  ever 
be  fooled  Into  believing  the  Communists  on 
this  point.  Now.  with  an  understanding  of 
the  real  significance  of  "pleading  the  fifth," 
let's  progress  In  our  investigation  into  the 
ethics,  morals,  and  operation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Remember  an  agency  called  UNRRA — the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration?  Like  a  fiame.  It  drew  such 
red  moths  as  David  Welntraub — pleader 
of  the  5th  amendment,  and  Identified  by  the 
SISS  as  an  active  Communist  agent.  Harold 
Glosser — pleader  of  the  5th  amendment. 
Communism  Is  a  family  project  with  Mr. 
GIas.<.er,  and  even  his  wife  receives  notice  In 
Index  Nine.  Sol  Lashlnsky — 5th  amendment 
Communist.  George  Perazlch — 5th  amend- 
ment Communist,  and  others  literally  too 
numerous  to  n.'une. 

How  about  the  IMF — International  Mone- 
tary Fund?  It's  characterized  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  the  U.N.  specialized  agen- 
cies, with  nearly  eight  billion  dollars  (con- 
tributed principally  by  you  and  I  and  the 
rest  of  tlie  American  suckers)  to  use  In  tiie 
International  stabilization  of  currencies. 
Important?  Sure,  it's  important,  and  the 
recurring  devaluation  of  the  once  solid  Brit- 
ish pound  is  a  good  example  of  Its  success. 
The  IMP  was  conceived,  founded,  and  first 
administered  by  Harry  Dexter  White,  and  If 
the  name  sounds  familiar.  It  should.  He  was 
later  proven  a  Communist  agent,  and  sup- 
posedly committed  suicide  rather  than  fa«e 
the  SISS — but,  that's  another  story  •  •  • 
He  was.  In  turn,  succeeded  by  Vlrginlus  Frank 
Coe — also  Identified  In  Senate  hearings  as  a 
Communist  agent.  Please  bear  In  mind  that, 
for  each  person  I  name,  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  more  who  time  limitations  prevent  me 
from  praising  properly. 

The  list  is  both  impressive,  and  shocking. 
Particularly  In  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
It  has  not  been  more  widely  publicized.  It 
Includes  such  Index  Nine  celebrities  and  6th 
amendment  Communists  as;  Prank  Carter 
Bancroft — U.N.  Documents  Control  Divi- 
sion—6th  amendment  Communist,  ond  13 
pages  of  activities  in  Index  Nine,  Ruth 
Crawford — publications  officer  for  UNICEF — 
that's  the  UN.  kiddy  emergency  fund.  She 
18  another  5th  amendment  Communist. 

Abraham  H.  Feller,  U.N.  General  Legal 
Counsel. 

Joel  Gordon.  Chief  of  the  UJJ.  Trade  Anal- 
ysis Division. 

Irving  P.  Schiller.  U.N.  Registrar. 

Alexander  H.  Svenchanskl,  UJf.  informa- 
tion officer. 

Alfred  J.  Van  Tassel.  Chief  of  U.N.  Special 
Economics  Projects. 

Eugene  Wallach,  U.N.  Reporter. 

David  Zablodowsky,  In  charge  of  the  U.N. 
Publishing  Division. 

Herman  Zap,  UN.  training  officer  and  on, 
and  on.  and  on.  ad  Infinitum,  ad  nauseum. 

Thla  would,  at  leaat  to  me,  appear  to  bear 
out  the  sworn  testimony  of  various  Commu- 
nist diplomatic  officials  who  have  defected  to 
the  West  that,  and  I  quote:  "the  headquar- 
ters of  •  •  •  the  United  Nations  are  centers 
of  Communist  espionage  activity."  This  ap- 
pears In  House  Document  119,  free  upon  re- 
quest. 

Perhaps,  to  progress,  you  have  heard 
rumors  about  a  UN,  agency  known  as 
UNESCO— United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and   Cultural  Organization.    What- 


ever you  may  have  heard.  If  It's  bad — its 
true.  UNESCO  is  probably  the  most  insldl- 
oiis  of  the  U.N.'s  proliferous  specialized  agen- 
cies. This  Is  the  agency  which  is  right  now 
attacking  you  through  the  minds  of  yoiir  own 
children.  Hard  to  believe?  Shouldn't  be. 
Despite  the  almost  total  control  of  news 
media  In  America,  the  facts  have  been  made 
a  part  of  the  public  record,  for  you  to  use. 
These  are  provable  facts,  just  as  are  the  14 
Index  Nine  Citations  earned  by  only  4  of  the 
people  who  prepared  the  first  draft  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  It  is  a  widely  known  tenet  of 
world  communism,  and  a  true  one,  that  the 
subversion  of  only  one  generation  will  result 
In  the  victory  of  communism  over  freedom. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  UNESCO  Is  attempt- 
ing that  subversion  right  now.  Paul  Hai-\-ey 
summarized  UNESCO  very  well  when  he  said; 
"American  children  are  being  Indoctrinated 
to  live  under  one  world  government  while 
Russian  children  are  being  taught  to  run 
that  world  government." 

Hard  to  swallow?  Just  write  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  WaiJilngton,  and  ask  for  Information 
on  the  U.N.,  UNESCO,  and  UNICEF  You'll 
receive  a  small  assortment  of  pamphlets  con- 
taining what  they  apparently  must  feel  la 
nUld  propaganda.  If  these  pamphlets  are 
mild.  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  some  of 
the  material  they  withdrew  from  circulation 
as  obsolete  3  years  ago. 

Let  me  quote  a  bit.  This  Is  from  one 
entitled,  "Do  You  Know  the  Pacts  About 
UNESCO  and  UNICEF?"  "Prom  Ume  to 
time,  doubts  and  questions  are  raised  about 
UNESCO  and  UNICEF.  Long  laid  to  rest, 
they  still  reappear,  and  others — some  so  ir- 
responsible as  to  be  called  misrepresenta- 
tions— spring  up.  Here,  briefly,  are  the  mis- 
statements, answered  by  the  facts.  (State- 
ment) UNESCO  literature  Is  slanted  away 
from  the  traditions  of  the  United  States  and 
toward  a  nebulous  one-world  government. 
The  facts;  Since  Its  creation  in  1946.  UNESCO 
has  published  millions  of  pages  of  literature, 
out  of  which  only  two  pamphlets  discuss 
world  citizenship  but  do  not  promote  world 
government  in  any  way.  (Statement! 
UNESCO  seeks  to  Indoctrinate  American 
school  children  with  Ideas  contrary  to  Amer- 
ican Ideals  and  traditions,  and  seeks  to  In- 
fluence teacners  by  placing  materials  and 
texts  in  the  classrooms  of  America.  The 
facts;  UNESCO  publishes  only  a  limited 
amount  of  material  suitable  for  classroom 
use.  and  supports  this  production  only  at 
the  request  of  member  states.  The  United 
States  has  never  requested  such  .isslstance, 
and/there  Is  no  known  Instance  of  schools 
■using  UNESCO  books  and  manuals  In  this 
country." 

Oddly  enough.  I  have  no  Intention  of  re- 
futing the  body  of  either  contention,  be- 
cause they  are  both  tnie — as  far  as  they  go. 
I  will,  however,  attack  both  U.N.  statements 
on  the  grounds  of  Incompleteness,  Point 
No.  1 :  The  U.N.  does  publish  only  a  limited 
amount  of  material  stiltable  for  cl.^s6^oom 
use.  However,  such  alternative  and  exter- 
nal sources  as:  The  National  Education  As- 
scK-iatlon's  Committee  on  International 
Relations,  the  American  Association  for  the 
U.N.,  Stanbow  Productions,  U.S.  Committee 
tor  the  U  N.,  World  Publishing  Co..  Double- 
day  &  Co,,  Plsher  and  Rabe  Plays,  Inc., 
Franklin  Watts  Co.,  E,  P.  Dutton  &  Co.. 
Oceana  Publications  and  numeroits  others, 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  U.N  to  engage 
In  large  scale  publication  of  textbooks 

In  i»lnt  of  fact.  It  Is  not  UNESCO  mate- 
rials which  are  being  used  In  our  schools, 
but  privately  produced  materials  which  ac- 
complish the  sajne  goals.  And.  if  you  doubt 
the  efficient  job  this  material  Is  doing  on 
our  children,  just  consider  two — only  two — 
facts.  (11  The  Increasingly  restricted 
amount  of  patriotic  m:iterta;s  used  In  our 
schools.  (2)  The  same  kids  who  are  rioting 
on  college  campuses,  tearing  up  their  draft 
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cards  rather  than  light  for  Imperialism  and 
practicing  lunsanttarlly  at  that!  free  love  to 
the  iiccompanlment  of  filthy  speech— these 
are  the  same  kids  who  have  matured  during 
the  period  of  U.N.  existence.  Point  No.  2: 
The  UNESCO  published  material  does  not 
promote  world  government  per  se.  because 
the  private  productions  are  doing  it  for 
them. 

There  Is  another  pamphlet,  entitled  '"rfe 
World  in  Your  Classroom — Suggestions  /or 
Teiichers  fcr  O.N.  projects."  It  covers 
elementary.  Intermediate,  and  high  sdiool 
grades.  It  suggests  for  elementary  grades; 
■■.\  classroom  scrapbook  project  an  the  U.N." 
"A  play  or  skit,  emphiislzlng  cooperation." 
■  and  I  assume  that  includes  the  commies i 
"Study  of  the  ciuitoms  and  life  of  children 
In  other  lands."  Now.  this  Is  not  the  all 
encompassing  Geography  which  we  studied 
but  the  study  of  foreign  customs  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  our  own  national  traditions.  "DIs- 
cusislon  of  How  UNICEF  benefits  other  coun- 
tries." Not  dlscu.'ision  of  the  U.S.  "C.-VRE" 
proerom.  nor  how  America  benefits  other 
cmnlries.  but  UNICEF  "Cla^?  participa- 
tion in  the  "Trick  or  Treat  for  UNICEF  proj- 
ect And,  the  best  one  of  all.  which  I  quote 
verbatim:  "When  your  class  talks  about 
health,  food,  aviation,  tarralne.  and  other 
topics,  explain  the  work  of  the  people  at  the 
United  Nations  In  these  flelds.  Use  the 
sfjrtea  of  the  U.N,  Intergovernmental  Agen- 
cies to  give  graphic  pictures  of  these  world- 
wide elTorts."  Ncrw.  It  that  doesn't  suggest  a 
really  comprehensive  program  of  brainwash- 
ing. I  dont  know  what  does.  Emphasizing 
the  D,N.  over  our  own  nation,  and  suggest- 
ing that  It  Is  only  "people"  rather  than  a 
fully  organized  international  pseudo-govern- 
mental organization  with  world  conquest  a^ 
Its  gooJ. 

This  program  continues  through  the  In- 
termediate grades;  "Use  audio-visual  Slds. 
fllmstrlps.  etc.  Name  a  student  to  lead  class 
discussion  on  the  subject  being  viewed.  Stu- 
dent's participation  Ls  ver>'  Important."  "Art 
class  assignment  to  draw  posters  on  specific 
U.N.  themes.  The  school  newspaper  should 
Kill  attention  to  the  project."  Assign  stu- 
dents during  the  year  to  keep  a  U.N.  bulletin 
bo,ird.  Set  up  a  U.N.  bookshelf  In  the  .school 
library."  If  you  are  now  getting  a  feeling 
that  there  Is  some  contradiction  between 
what  UNESCO  says  it  doesn't  do,  and  the 
suggestions  I  have  Just  quoted.  It  Just  shows 
that  you've  been  paying  attention.  And 
don't  think  that  the  high  school  grades  get 
away  without  attention. 

"Present  a  model  U.N.  Assembly  session 
with  students  acting  as  delegates"  (that's 
a  good  Idea,  providing  they  can  find  a  school 
with  enough  students  to  portray  all  the 
Communist  roles. >  "Establteh  UN.  clubs  In 
your  high  school."  "Arrange  for  the  school 
dramatic  society  to  present  ft  play  with  a 
UN  theme— show  a  UN  flJm  after  the 
play."  And.  here's  another  goodie — "Sched- 
ule a  class  debate  on  Important  l!?sues  such 
as  the  UN.  decade  of  development.  Interna- 
tional police  force,  disarmament,  etc."  How 
does  that  affect  your  digestive  processes? 

And.  what  resources  and  materials  do  the 
teachers  use — since  the  UNESCO  doesn't 
pro^^de  them?  The  UN.  ofTers  a  list  of  recom- 
meflded  materials  which  ought  to  make  the 
hair  stand  up  on  your  head — no  offense  to 
any  batdies  present.  "People  and  Places,"  by 
Margaret  Mead — who.  strangely  enough.  Is 
cited  for  Communist  front  activities  In  In- 
dex 9.  "The  United  Nations  in  a  Developing 
World."  by  Vera  Mlcheles  Dean — cited  In 
index  9  UJ«.:  "The  First  16  Tears"  by  Clark 
M.  Eichelberger— one  of  the  founders  of  the 
U.N,,  and  cited  In  Index  9.  Seven  citations. 
In  case  you  were  wondering.  "First  Book  of 
the  UN."  by  Edna  Epstein — cited  in  Index  9. 
"Radio  Plays  for  Young  People  To  Act."  by 
Rose  Schneidemaan— a  real,  true-blue  Amer- 
ican—with only  21  citations  In  Index  9     This 


Is  a  good  one,  because  In  plays,  the  kids 
have  to  memorize  the  commie  propaganda 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  after  20  years  of  this, 
we  are  today  faced  by;  the  W,  E.  B.  Du  Bols 
Clubs,  Mario  Savlo's  free  and  fllthy  speech 
movement,  the  May  2d  movement,  the 
progressive  labor  movement,  students  for  a 
democratic  society,  the  Young  Communist 
Party,  and  the  rest  of  the  growing  list  of 
Communist    youth    organizations? 

No'A%  I've  been  hitting  my  subject  hot  and 
heavy,  and  just  touching  on  the  high  points 
of  the  glorious  history  of  our  U.N.  I've 
avoided  getting  tangled  up  In  the  U.N,  role 
in  Katanga,  where  they  deliberately  raped 
and  pillaged  an  orderly.  Christian,  anti- 
communlstic  country  and  turned  It  over  to 
a  chaotic,  cannibalistic,  communistic,  anti- 
christ dominated  Congo.  I  haven't  men- 
tioned how  the  UN,  deliberately  allowed  the 
Russians  to  send  in  tankloads  of  Mongols  to 
massacre  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters, 
and  then  blocked  a  motion  to  olliclally  con- 
demn the  action.  I  have  tried  to  limit  n^y 
comments  to  the  UJ»I.  threat  to  America 
winch  we  support  through  treaty  status — 
remember? 

Now.  some  of  you  might  ask  what  dlifer- 
ence  Communusts  make  In  the  U.N.  Let  me 
cite  the  answer  of  Mr.  Jay  Sourwlne,  a  vet- 
eran of  la  jears  with  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  graduate  of  National 
University  Law  Schot:)!,  and  legal  counsel  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Sour- 
wlne explains  that,  "every  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  has  been  Indoctrinated. 
Each  member  has  been  put  under  discipline, 
has  i>een  ;,ccepted  by  the  p:irty  ;is  loyal  atvd 
reliable,  and  hws  accepted  as  one  of  his  per- 
sonal obligations  to  the  party  the  responsi- 
bility of  using  any  position  he  gets  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  party's  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives. This  he  does  on  his  own  Initiative 
where  he  Is  not  given  Instructions,  and  does 
In  strict  accordance  with  party  Instructions 
when  instructed.  The  whole  job  of  the 
Communist  Is  to  do  those  things  which  will 
help  the  party  obtain  Its  objective,  advanc- 
ing its  propaganda,  and  making  new  recruits 
for  the  party," 

To  paraphrase,  you  can  trust  a  Commu- 
nist to  be  and  act  a  Communist,  no  matter 
what  the  situation,  and  no  matter  what  he 
says  to  the  contrary — and  the  U.N.  is  full  of 
Communists. 

Please  believe  me  when  I  say  that  lack  of 
military  strength  Is  the  only  reason  this 
conglomeration  of  Communists  and  can- 
nibals hasn't  yet  tried  us.  and  this  Is  rapidly 
being  changed,  I  wonder,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  a  show  of  hands  If  possible,  how 
many  of  you  are  familiar  with  State  De- 
partment document  7277?  How  about  Public 
Law  87-297,  Public  Law  89-27.  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32? 

Well,  since  your  business,  your  freedom, 
and  your  very  life  may  literally  depend  on 
the  effect  of  these  documents,  you  might  be 
interested  In  learning  more  of  them:  7277, 
87-297,  89-27,  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32  are  the  combined  laws,  pending  laws, 
and  oiflchil  proposals  which  are  Intended  to 
strip  us  of  our  arms,  and  to  ttirn  our  military 
forces  over  to  the  United  Nations, 

Coincldentally,  such  a  move  would  put  our 
.\rmy.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  under  the  direct  authority  and 
control  of  Evgeny  Suslov,  the  Russian  Com- 
munist who  Is  the  AssLstant  Secretary-Gen- 
eral  for  Political  and  Security  Council  Af- 
fairs. 

Don't  look  so  startled.  Under  the  terms  of 
a  verbal  agreement  between  Americans  Alger 
Hiss  and  Secretary  of  State  Stettinlus.  and 
Russians  Molotov  and  Vlshlnsky.  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  Trygve  Lie,  the  men  who 
have  controlled  the  U.N.  military  activities 
I  Including  the  Korean  conflict)  since  the 
formation  of  the  U.N.  have  been: 

Arkady  Sobolev.  1946  through  1949.  from 
Russia. 


Konstantine  Zlnchenko,  1949  through  1953, 
from  Russia. 

Ilya  Tchernyshev.  1953  through  1955,  from 
Russia. 

Dragoslav  Protltch,  1955  through  1957,  a 
Yugoslavian  commie  for  a  change. 

.^natoly  Dobrynln,  1959  through  1960,  from 
Hussi.i  i.gain. 

Georgy  Arkadev,  1960  through  1962,  from 
Russia, 

Evgeny  Klselev,  1962  through  19G3.  from 
Russia, 

Vladimir  Suslov.  from  1963  through  the 
present  day,  from  Russia. 

Don't  you  Just  know  that,  with  our  Armed 
Forces  under  such  leadership,  we  wouldn't 
have  a  single  thing  to  fear  from  the  United 
Nations?  Since  we  are  confronted  by  Soviet 
tiymination  of  U.N.  mihtary  alialrs.  it  would 
pay  us  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  documents 
1  have  mentioned.  First.  State  Department 
Document  7277.  enlllled  "Freedom  From 
War — The  United  States  Program  for  Gen- 
eral and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peace- 
ful World."  ThLs  propo.sal  duplicated,  al- 
most point  for  point,  a  similar  Russian  dis- 
armament proposal.  Proposing  accomplish- 
ment In  three  stages,  the  document  suggests 
that  all  nations  participate,  biit  also  suggests 
that  it  would  not  be  Impractical  for  the 
L^nited  States  to  "set  the  pace"  for  other  na- 
tions by  Initiating  unilateral  disarmament. 

Now  7277  m.ikes  the  Initial  proposal,  and 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  87-297  to  Imple- 
ment these  proposals.  It  was  Public  Law  87- 
297  that  created  the  inf:imous  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  .Agency,  and  It  was 
Public  Law  89-297  which  extended  the  power 
of  that  Agency  for  another  3  years,  and  which 
gave  them  another  533  million  to  spend  while 
rendering  us  defenseless;  7277  states,  and  let 
me  go  back  to  quoting  directly:  "In  order 
to  make  possible  the  achievement  of  "com- 
plete disarmament,*  the  program  sets  forth 
the  following  specific  objectives  toward  which 
nations  should  direct  their  efforts.  The  dis- 
banding of  all  national  armed  forces  and  the 
prohibition  of  their  rcestabllshment  In  any 
form  whatsoever  other  than  those  required 
to  preserve  internal  peace  and  for  contri- 
butions to  a  United  Nations  peace  force," 

The  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of 
all  armaments  Including  all  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  the  means  for  their  delivery, 
other  than  those  required  for  a  United  Na- 
tions peace  force  and  for  maintaining  In- 
ternal order.  The  establishment  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  an  Internationa] 
Disarmament  Organization  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  to  Insure  com- 
pUance  at  all  times  with  all  disarmament 
obligations:  "The  negotiating  states  are 
called  upon  to  develop  the  program  Into  a 
detailed  plan  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament and  to  continue  their  efforts  with- 
out Interruption  until  the  whole  program 
has  been  achieved.  To  this  end,  they  are  to 
seek  the  widest  possible  area  of  agreement  at 
the  earliest  passible  date.  At  the  same  time, 
and  without  prejudice  to  progress  on  the 
dis,armament  program,  they  are  to  seek  agree- 
ment on  those  immediate  measures  which 
would  contribute  to  the  common  security  of 
nations  and  that  could  facilitate  and  form 
part  of  the  total  problem." 

Of  the  three  stages,  the  first  stage  Is 
described  as  follows:  "All  states  would  have 
adhered  to  a  treaty  effectively  prohibiting  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons."  Gentlemen,  we 
have  actually  done  so,  but  the  Russians 
haven't. 

"The  production  of  fissionable  materials 
for  use  in  weapons  would  be  stopped  and 
quantities  of  such  materials  from  past  pro- 
duction would  be  converted  to  nonweapons 
uses."  You  should  have  seen  this  for  your- 
selves In  the  newspapers.  The  Department 
of  Defense  stated  that  .\merlca  has  ceased 
to  produce  additional  nuclear  wecpons  ma- 
terials because  our  present  stockpiles  were 
adequate. 
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It  further  stated  that  the  larger  war- 
heads presently  In  our  Inventory  viere,  under 
current  strategy,  "obsolete,"  and  were  being 
converted  for  use  In  peaceful  applications. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  doing  Just  the 
opposite — constructing  ever  larger  warheads, 
.md  increasing  their  production  to  the  limit 
of  their  capability.  "Slates  owning  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  relinquish  control  of  such 
weapons  to  any  nations  not  owning  them, 
and  would  not  transmit  to  any  such  nation 
information  or  material  necessary  for  their 
manufacture."  Gentlemen,  could  not  this  be 
the  reason  why  we  haven't  armed  our  NATO 
allies?  "Strategic  nuclenr  weapons  delivery 
vehicles  of  specified  categories  and  weapons 
designed  to  counter  such  vehicles  would  be 
reduced  to  agreed  levels  by  equitable  and 
balanced  steps;  their  production  would  be 
discontinued  or  limited;  their  testing  would 
be  limited  or  halted."  We've  done  this  too. 
but  Russia  h.isn't. 

We  have  been  led  down  the  garden  path 
by  fui:7y  headed  legislators  who  believe  that 
man  !s  intellectually  and  spiritually  mature 
enough  to  capitalize  on  the  United  Nations; 
who  believe  that  Communists  are  human 
enough,  and  trustworthy  enough  (in  a  West- 
ern concept)  to  do  unto  us  as  we  are  doing 
unto  them.  One  of  the  local  papers  carried 
an  Item  on  July  16.  stating  that  both  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara.  and  Secretarv- 
of  State  Rusk  had  admitted  to  practicing 
unilateral  disarmament  In  the  hope  (and  I 
quote)  "that  other  nations  would  follow 
suit,"  And.  if  you  still  don't  believe  that 
we  have  been  disarming.  In  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Just  ask  yourself  what  happened 
to 

The  Thor  missile,  the  Redstone  missile,  the 
.luplter  missile,  the  Atlas  missile,  the  Sky- 
bolt  missile,  the  Mobile  Mlnuteman  missile 
program,  the  Nlke-Zeus  antimissile  missile. 
the  Davy  Crockett  missile,  the  Pentomic 
Army  plan,  the  fleet  of  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
riers, the  fleet  of  nuclear  missile  frigates, 
the  B-47  program,  the  B-.52  program,  the 
B-58  program,  the  B-70  program,  our  over- 
seas bases  and  men,  otir  domestic  bases  and 
men.  Including  Stead  Air  Forc«  Base,  right 
here  In  Nevada  It  has  been  claimed  on  the 
floor  of  C-:'ngTess  that  we  are  fighting  the 
Vietnam  war  off  the  shelf.  What  happens 
when  our  shelf  stocks  of  weapons  are  used 
up? 

I  say  that  every  time  we  close  a  base  and 
Ru.?sla  opens  one 

I  say  that  every  time  we  scrap  a  plane  and 
Russia  builds  one. 

I  say  that  every  time  we  dLsmani.e  a  mis- 
sile and  Russia  assembles  one. 

I  say  that  every  time  we  discharge  a  sol- 
dier and  Russia  drafts  one. 

I  say  each  of  these — no  matter  how  "eco- 
nomical" our  Government  tells  us  It  might 
be — each  step  puts  us  one  step  closer  to  sur- 
render to  a  Commtimst  dominated  United 
Nations. 

Now.  I've  already  spoken  longer  than  I 
should,  and  I've  barely  skimmed  the  surface 
of  a  conspiracy  so  massive  that  the  mind 
boggles  at  Its  magnitude.  Each  of  the 
charges  I  have  made,  each  of  the  concltislons 
I  have  drawn,  and  each  of  the  quotes  I  have 
cited  can  be  borne  out  by  public  documents. 
If  there  are  any  of  you  who  would  like  to 
ask  some  questions  on  this  subject.  I  wUI  be 
glad  to  stay  around  for  a  short  while  after 
the  meeting.  If  you  would  like  to  do  your 
own  research,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  will  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide you  with  all  the  free  literature  and  re- 
ports you  want.  In  summation,  let  me  say 
this:  If  you  love  America  Just  half  as  mtich 
as  I  do.  you  will  make  It  a  point  to  become 
familiar  with  the  truth  for  a  change.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  to  get  the  United  States 
out  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
Nations  out  of  the  United  States.  Benjamin 
Franklin  once  said  that.  "I  believe  in  Faith. 


bvit  it  Is  Doubt  which  provides  education." 
Seek  out  the  truth,  base  your  opinions  on 
the  truth  and  then  express  your  opinions 
to  your  elected  Representatives  In  Washing- 
ton,   It's  up  to  you      Thank  you  very  much. 


IMMIGRATION     AND     NA'nONAUTY 
ACT 

Mr  HUTCHINSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  CtrNNiNOHAM  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  2580,  to  amend  the  immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  which  re- 
cently passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

I  believe  that  lesislation  of  this  nature 
is  long  overdue  and  that  its  eventual  en- 
actment has  tK?en  a  foregone  conclusion 
for  some  time.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate and  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  members  of  the  ImmiBration 
Subcommittee  for  the  constructive  work 
they  have  done  in  formulating  this  bill. 
It  is  the  product  of  many  months  of  hard 
work  on  their  part. 

I  have  supported  this  bill  because  I 
feel  that  it  will  place  our  immigration 
selection  system  upon  a  more  rational 
basi-s  and  one  which  will  better  serve  the 
needs  of  this  country.  The  existing  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  has  resulted 
in  an  unfair  distribution  of  immigrant 
visas  that  has  been  ha\'lng  some  coim- 
tries  allotted  many  more  than  their 
needs  require  while  other  countries  have 
built  up  huge  waiting  lists.  The  normal 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  cannot 
function  under  such  a  system. 

The  basic  inequi'ies  in  the  existing 
quota  system  have  impelled  Congress  to 
enact  numerous  laws  during  the  past 
dozen  years  to  meet  emergency  condi» 
tioiis.  These  have  included  laws  for  the 
relief  of  refugees  and  the  victims  of  nat- 
ural disa,sters  and  to  assist  in  the  reuni- 
fication of  families  with  some  of  their 
members  barred  from  entrance  by  over- 
subscrltied  quotas. 

The  bill  that  passed  the  House  is  de- 
sigjied  to  take  care  of  problems  like  these 
as  well  as  to  incon^orate  other  improve- 
ments in  the  law.  This  legislation  em- 
phasizes t!ie  Importance  of  reuniting 
families  and  at  the  same  time.  Includes 
safeguards  to  protect  the  American 
working  ijeople  from  unfair  competition 
and  the  lowering  of  wages. 

While  I  supported  the  bill,  I  felt  that 
it  could  have  been  improved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  so-called  McGregor  amend- 
ment limiting  the  volume  of  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  Is 
to  eliminate  discrimination  based  on 
place  of  birth,  I  think  that  we  should 
complete  the  job  by  eliminating  prefer- 
ence based  upon  the  hemisphere  In 
which  a  prospective  Immigrant  hap- 
pened to  be  bom. 

The  dire  predictions  that  have  been 
made  claiming  that  this  legislation  will 


swamp  the  country  with  a  new  wave  of 
immigration  are  completely  without 
foundation.  The  bill  would  make  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  total  number  of 
Immigrants  admissible.  At  the  same 
time  the  qualitative  controls,  excluding 
certain  types  of  immigrants  such  as  sub- 
\er5lves  and  those  likely  to  become  pub- 
lic charges,  are  retained  and  even 
strengthened  by  the  bill. 

For  these   reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
supported  this  legislation. 


CLEVELAND  SAYS  "WELCOME 

.ABOARD"  TO  DEMOCRATS  URG- 
ING PAUSE  IN  HEADLONG  LEGIS- 
LATIVE PACE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  tMr.  Cleve- 
land! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recosd  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  growing  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  who,  along  with  many  news 
commentators  and  private  citizens,  is 
deeply  concerned  by  the  efEects  of  the 
headlong  pace  of  this  Congress,  I  wel- 
come similar  expressions  of  concern  from 
the  Democratic  side.  It  was  with  par- 
ticular gratification  that  I  read  of  the 
letter  sent  today  to  the  President  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton! calling  for  a  pause  in  the  pace  of 
legislation  in  order  to  give  the  country 
time  to  digest  the  massive  new  programs 
enacted  and,  indeed,  to  find  the  means 
of  paying  for  them  during  a  period  when 
we  shall  have  to  meet  increasingly  heavy 
military  obligations. 

When  we  Republicans  raise  these 
points,  the  tendency  Is  to  dismiss  our 
commentary  as  partisan  carping,  In  spite 
of  the  gravity  of  the  issue  to  the  Nation. 
So.  it  is  very  good  to  see  that  similar  con- 
cerns are  being  voiced  by  Members  of 
the  majority.  Perhaps  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  of  first-term 
Democrats,  will  receive  a  more  sympa- 
thetic hearing.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
"Welcome  aboard."  'While  I  hope  that 
my  endorsement  of  his  position  does  not 
weaken  his  case  with  the  powers  that  be, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  he  was  absolutely 
right  when  he  wrote  the  President  that: 
It  is  time  to  pause.  We  must  take  time  to 
work  out  the  most  efficient  administration 
(Of  these  programs).  Budgetary  limitations 
must  be  kept  In  mind,  especially  with  the 
uncertain  costs  of  continuing  otir  effort  in 
Vietnam. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VirRlnia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  13  I  sent  a  letter 
notifying  all  Members  that  I  proposed 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1965  eliminat- 
mg  the  11-step  pay  structure  for  em- 
ployees of  Members  of  the  Hoifse  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  now  have  the  amend- 
ment prepared,  and.  In  order  that  every 
Member  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  it  before  it  Is  offered.  1  have  asked 
that  It  be  printed  In  full  here  along  with 
the  text  of  my  September  13  letter,  as 
follows: 

COHGBESS  OF  THl  UNrTEl)  STATES, 

Bocae  op  Represe.vtatxves 
Washington.  DC.  September  13.  19ISS. 

Dear  Colleage-'es;  Simplification  of  Mem- 
ber.s'  staff  salary  allownnce  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amendment  I  will  .submit  on  the 
floor  when  H.R.  10281.  the  Federal  Salary 
Adjustment  Act  ot  1965.  Is  considered  dur- 
Ini;  the  week  of  September  13. 

The  ridiculously  complicated  and  confus- 
ing salary  system  should  be  repe.iled  Many 
Memters  In  voicing  criticism  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  purpose  of  the  present 
system  was  to  make  our  staff  salaries  iippear 
smnller.  A^ide  from  this  being  a  reflection 
on  the  Congress,  no  one  Is  fooled  by  It.  The 
pre.ss  has  repeatedly  attacked  It  35  deceptive 
and  h.is  reported  the  gross  allowa.'ice  used  by 
each  oince  as  well  .is  the  gross  pay  received 
by  Individual  employees. 

Eleven  steps  of  computation  are  now 
needed  to  convert  basic  pay  Into  gross  pay. 
The  Increase  for  congressional  employees  in 
section  114  of  H.R.  10281  would  Install  a 
12th  step. 

My  amendment  will  provide  that  a  gross 
staff  salary  amount  be  established.  The  al- 
lowance under  my  amendment  will  be  equal 
to  the  maximum  now  attained  by  any  com- 
bination of  basics  plus  the  4  5-peroent  pay 
raise  In  HR.  10281.  Each  Member  may  then 
adjust  the  gross  salaries  In  his  office  at  his 
discretion.  It  will  set  a  precedent  for  future 
raises  to  increase  the  total  allowance  rather 
than  Individual  salaries. 

The  amendment  will  set  the  maximum 
payable  to  any  one  person  at  the  present 
gross  Umit  plus  4.5  percent.  It  will  not 
change  the  llmlt«  on  total  number  of  em- 
ployees allowed  It  applies  solely  to  those 
employed  on  the  oWrc  staff  of  Individual 
Members.  However.  It  Is  obvious  that  your 
support  of  this  amendment  would  encourage 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  to 
toKe  similar  action  In  behalf  of  other  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  with  me  In  eliminat- 
ing an  archaic,  cumbersome  feature  In  our 
disbursing  methods  and  gain  greater  flexi- 
bility and  simplicity  In  the  operation  of  our 
individual  offices. 
Sincerely. 

Joel  T  Beoitmiu.. 

AMENri.MENT    OftESED    BY     MR      BBOTHn.1.     OF 

VniciNIA  lo  H  R     10281 
(Amendment  fixing  on  an  aggregate  (grossi 
rate  basis  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  House 
Members  and  the  compensation  rates  of 
employees  In  House  Members'  offices;  and 
proft'ldlng    that    s.'^larles    of   employees   of 
House  Members  he  fixed  In  all  cases  by 
action   of   the   Individual   Member   rather 
thin  bv  law  and  paid  from  clerk  htrei 
Page  .89.  immediately  following  line  4.  In- 
sert; "This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employee  paid  from  the  cleri:  hire  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives." 

On  page  29,  immediately  following  the  pe- 
riod ot  the  end  of  line  14.  Insert:  "This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  employee  paid  from  the  clerk 
hire  of  a  Member  or  Resident  Commissioner 
of   tlje  House  of  Representatives." 


On  page  30.  Immediately  following  line  14. 
insert  the  following; 

"(f)  Beginning  with  the  effective  date  of 
this  section — 

"11)  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  of 
each  employee  paid  on  such  effective  date 
from  the  cleric  hire  of  a  Member  or  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  a  single  per  annum  rate  In  on 
amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  stun  of  the 
annual  basic  compensation  of  such  employee 
in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  such  effective 
djite  and  the  rate  of  his  additional  compen- 
aatk>n  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date:  and 

"(21  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  of 
any  employee  paid  from  the  clerk  hire  of  a 
Member  or  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Houee  of  Representatives  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  fixed  or  adjusted  on  or  alter  such 
effective  date  shall  be  a  single  per  anntun 
rate  constituting  his  totol  rate  of  compensa- 
tiou, 

"(g)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1956.  as  amended  (2  USC. 
60g-l ) .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'\&t  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  clerk  hire  of  each  Member 
and  Resident  ComnUssloner  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  at  a  single  per  an- 
num (gross)  rate,  as  follows: 

"'(1)  in  the  case  of  each  Member  and 
Resident  Conunissloner  the  population  of 
whose  constituency  Is  less  than  Ave  hundred 
thousand  (as  currently  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census),  such  single  per  annum 
(  gross  ]  rate  shall  be  869.130.69;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  each  Member  and 
Resident  Commissioner  the  population  of 
whose  constituency  Is  five  hundred  thou- 
.sand  or  more  (as  ciurently  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  ot  the  Census),  such  single  per 
annum  (gross)  rate  shall  be  »75,827.74. 
No  person  shall  be  paid  from  such  clerk 
hire  at  a  single  per  annum  (gross)  rate  In 
excess  of  $19,303.51.  Not  more  than  one 
person  shall  be  paid  at  a  single  per  annum 
(gross)  rate  of  S19.303.S1  from  such  clerk 
hire  at  any  one  time.* 

"(h)  The  amounts  specified  In  section 
11(a)  of  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act. 
1956.  as  amended  by  sutjsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  shall  each  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
provided  by  subsection  <ai   of  this  section. 

"(11  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section  shall  not  l>e  construed 
to — 

"(1)  reduce  the  amount  of  clerk  hire 
which  any  Member  or  Resident  Commia- 
sloner  Is  receiving  Inunedlately  prior  to  the 
effective   date  of  such   amendment; 

"(2)  limit  or  otherwise  affect  any  author- 
ity for  the  making  of  any  appointment  to, 
or  for  fixing  or  adjusting  the  compeiisation 
for.  any  position  for  wlilch  the  compen- 
sation is  paid  from  the  clerlt  hire  of  a 
Member  or  Resident  Commissioner; 

"(3)  affect  the  continuity  of  employment 
of.  or  reduce  the  compensation  of,  any 
employee  paid  from  such  clerS  hire;  or 

"1 41  affect  the  authority  provided  by  H. 
Res.  294.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  as  contin- 
ued by  H.  Res.  7,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  for 
*he  employment  of  an  additional  clerk  by  any 
Member  or  Resident  Commissioner." 


HOME  RULE  LEGISLATION  FOR 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

M..  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  TMr.  BroyhillI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unfortunately,  as  the  result  of 
a  petition  discharging  the  Committee 
on  tlie  District  of  Columbia  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  home  rule  legis- 
lation, the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  to  bring  the  hearings  to 
an  abrupt  close. 

There  were  many,  many  witnesses 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
this  important  subject  who  were  unable 
to  have  the  benefit  of  oral  testimony 
and  cross  e.xamination. 

Some  of  these  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations did  submit  tlieir  statements  for 
the  record  which  I  hope  the  Members 
will  take  tJie  time  to  i-ead.  However, 
there  is  one  particular  statement,  sub- 
mitted by  John  M.  Kyle  II.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Kalorama  Citizens 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  I  would  like  to  read  here  and  urge 
that  all  who  read  this  Record  note  care- 
fully. 

Colonel  Kyle's  statement  reads  as 
follows : 

STATEMENT   OF   JOHK    M.    KTLE    II.    EXECtmVE 

Vice   Pheshjent,   the  Ralokama   CrriZENS 

Association  or  the  District  of  CoLtrMBXA 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  John  M.  Kyle  n. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Kalorama 
Citizens  Association.  The  association  was 
organized  in  1919  and  there  are  about  25.000 
people  In  the  area  served  by  the  organiza- 
tion. By  profession  I  am  a  legislative  re- 
search consultant.  I  have  t>een  a  citizen 
of  this  area  for  more  than  39  years.  Prom 
1919  to  date  our  association  has  supported 
the  present  form  of  District  of  Columbia 
government, 

I  have  t>een  a  student  of  retrocession  all 
during  my  residence  here,  I  supported  the 
Kyle  retrocession  bill  in  the  88th  Congress 
and  I  now  support  the  Broyhill  bill,  HJl. 
10264-  I  may  also  say  that  for  the  post 
.several  years  I  have  been  preparing  a  source 
book  of  District  of  Columbia  history. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  retrocession  of 
the  District  to  Maryland  because  it  is  the 
only  lawful  way  under  the  Constitution  to 
provide  self-government  for  the  f>eople  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Any  other  means 
would  require  a  constitutional  lunendment. 
Once  fully  Informed,  however.  I  seriously 
doubt  if  the  people  of  this  country,  or  the 
several  States,  would  ever  consent  to  plac- 
ing the  vast  complex  of  the  National  Capital 
under  a  local  government,  regardless  of 
form,  to  rule  over  It. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  about 
the  legality  of  Mr.  Brothu-l's  plan  We  have 
the  unshakable  precedent  of  1846  when  the 
Virginia  portion  of  the  original  District  was 
retroceded  to  Virginia.  That  was  120  years 
ago.  In  the  88th  Congress  there  was  con- 
siderable support  for  the  Kyle  bill  In  this 
committee  and  even  the  present  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  placed  the  entire  Com- 
mission on  record  as  having  a  favorable 
iittltude  toward  the  bill. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  the  Com- 
missioner's favorable  remarks  touched  off 
violent  new.^paper  opposition,  and  one  paper 
editorialized  that  every  public  official  In 
Maryland  was  against  the  bill  But  when 
the  editor  was  asked  to  furnish  the  names 
of  such  officials  the  request  was  not  granted. 
The  facts  are  that  the  people  of  Maryland 
nor  the  general  assembly  thereof  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion and  the  recent  curbstone  remarks  of 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  while  a  bit  witty. 
have  no  meaning. 

Then  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  stepped  in  and  furnished  the  com- 
mittee a  voluminous  adverse  report  on  the 
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Kyle  bill  and  upon  which  the  opponents  of 
the  BroyhlU  bill  now  rely.  That  bJaaed  and 
colored  report  fllled  throughout  with  trivia 
and  rionKeqvilturs  Is  a  scare  document  and 
It  Ifi  little  more  than  plcayunlsb  argument. 

He  cites  numerous  ln£tances,  In  dlsrcgrird 
of  the  1B46  precedent,  where  retrocession 
might  be  Illegal  or  unconstitutional  once 
It  is  placed  before  the  courts,  but  In  an- 
other place,  and  apparently  to  save  face,  he 
tells  the  Committee  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  not  passing  on  the  constitutlon- 
nllty  of  the  bill  since  such  m.ust  be  left  to 
the  courts. 

One  argument  against  the  Kyle  bill  was 
that  retrocession  would  make  Silver  Spring  a 
larger  city  thnn  Baltimore.  This  was  thrown 
In.  no  doubt,  for  Baltimore's  consumption: 
but  how  does  the  Attorney  General  know 
that  Maryland  would  not  fragment  the  ceded 
territory  by  constituting  one  or  m^ore  new 
counties  and  by  chartering  new  cities  and 
towns  in  the  ceded  territory?  Certainly 
Georgetown  would  ask  for  the  restoration  of 
Its  1764  charter.  The  report  is  as  silent  as 
death  on  the  fact  that  retrocession  would 
give  Maryland  two  or  pKisslbly  three  addi- 
tional seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Euid  many  more  seats  in  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Assembly  not  to  mention  that  the  tax 
revenues  paid  by  an  additional  half  million 
people- 
In  the  report  the  Attorney  General  at- 
tempts to  throw  out  another  scare  by  pre- 
tending that  the  status  of  willa  and  title 
deeds  would  be  legally  affected.  But  he 
doesn't  say  how?  Doee  he  not  know  that 
these  have  never  presented  any  trouble  with 
the  transference  of  other  jurisdictions  during 
our  long  history? 

As  another  scaj*e  he  pretends  that  the 
transference  of  public  \itllltles  corporations 
might  bring  on  fatal  consequences. 

Although  Mr.  Broyhlll's  bill  would  make 
that  question  moot  the  Attorney  General 
points  out  that  It  would  be  necessary  for 
the  District  to  obtain  a  permit  from  Mary- 
land to  put  on  an  inaugural  parade — qb  If 
such  parades  hold  status  In  law.  The  Indi- 
cation is.  I  suppose,  that  Maryland  might  not 
issue  the  permit  so  that  we  couldn't  inaugu- 
rate a  President. 

In  Justltiaitlon  of  the  report  the  Attorney 
General  claims  that  vrtth  lis  three  electoral 
votes  the  District  of  Columbia  holds  a  life 
or  death  stranglehold  over  the  election  of  a 
President.  He  cites  the  three  Instances  of 
presidential  electlonfi  being  thrown  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  How  stupid  does 
he  believe  you  gentlemen  to  be?  Since  when 
has  the  most  arduous  partisan  ever  claimed 
that  the  District  has  a  tie-breaking  status? 
And  If  the  same  three  electoral  votes  should 
be  transferred  to  Maryland  could  the  result 
not  be  the  same  in  any  close  election?  How 
can  any  Attorney  General  foresee  the  result 
of  any  election  when  the  most  noted  poll- 
sters have  often  been  WTong?  Perhaps  the 
Attorney  Gener.^1  has  been  reading  some  old 
preelection  copies  of  the  Literary  Digest. 

Actually  the  most  energetic  opponents  of 
retrocession  have  not  scored  a  single  point 
against  Mr.  Broy hill's  bill,  for  the  simple  fact 
that  law.  precedent,  and  hi.'-tory  are  ag^ilnst 
them.  Do  the  opponents  really  want  com- 
plete self-government  plus  real  voting  rep- 
resentation In  Vi&  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  do  they  rather  not  seek 
to  set  up  an  illegal  single  party  government 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an  uncon- 
stitutional method  of  financing  It  as  c-ontem- 
platcd  by  the  Senaie-pnsscd  bill,  S.  1118?  Do 
they  not  intend  to  establish  a  political  ma- 
chine with  all  the  evils  of  a  spoils  system? 

If  the  Senate-passed  bill  should  become 
law  what  may  we  expect? 

The  bin  does  not  provide  employment 
security  for  the  thousands  of  present  Dis- 
trict employees.  It  authorizes  the  new  gov- 
ernment to  Institute  Its  own  merit  system. 
It  iB  generally  known  that  those  who  would 


control  the  new  government  are  bitter 
enemies  of  our  police  department  and  this 
means  the  ultimate  destruction  of  that  force 
and  Its  replacement  with  loyal  machine  but 
inexperienced  personnel  and  civilian  review 
boards  such  as  are  advocated  by  race  agita- 
tors, bleeding  hearts,  and  do-gooders  about 
the  country. 

If  the  crime  situation  lb  bad  now.  what 
are  we  vo  expect  under  the  new  government? 

Although  proponents  of  the  Senate  bill 
claim  that  employees  of  the  new  government 
will  be  protected  by  the  Hatch  Act,  such 
simply  Isn't  the  case.  These  employees  will, 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  become  cogs  In 
the  political  machine — -If  they  are  to  survive. 
As  the  bill  Is  drawn  this  Is  inescapable. 

The  city  government  payrolls  will  be 
doubled  In  less  than  2  years.  There  is  no 
limitation  so  that  the  city  council  can  create 
as  many  new  positions  as  it  sees  fit. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  it.  the 
new  government  will  institute  and  enlarge 
welfare  and  poverty  programs  that  will  prac- 
tically make  every  District  resident  eligible 
for  some  form  of  relief  or  handout.  The 
man  In  the  house  will  be  here  to  stay. 
Prostitutes,  homosexuals,  and  dope  pushers 
could  ride  the  relief  roles  without  detection. 
There  will  be  no  sincere  effort  to  promote 
training  programs  looking  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  unskilled  and  placing  them  in 
self-respecting  and  gainful  employment. 
The  outright  dole  will  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion will  not  have  veto  power  over  the  new 
zoning  commission:  the  Federal  Government 
which  owns  one-half  of  the  District  land 
area  will  have  no  representation  on  the  city 
council  nor  the  zoning  commission.  This  Is 
absolutely  preposterous.  To  protect  the 
Federal  Interest  It  will  be  vitally  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  Intervene  from  time  to 
time.  Not  only  should  at  least  two  members 
of  the  city  council  be  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government,  at  least  two  members 
of  the  zoning  commission  should  also  be 
Federal  officials.  Under  this  Impossible 
situation  but  little  Imagination  Is  required 
to  envision  the  numerous  conflicts  that  are 
certain  to  orlre. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Senate  bill  have  indi- 
cated that  the  new  government  will  emerge 
on  a  public  housing  program  that  staggers 
the  ImaKlnatlon.  Apparently  such  housing 
and  rent  subsidies  are  to  be  provided  for 
all  applicants  regardless  of  means.  The  "im- 
poverished" have  been  led  to  expect  this 
ultopla  and  thus  we  are  to  have  a  welfare 
city  on  a  scale  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  most  dedicated  Socialist. 

What  about  the  elected  school  board  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Senate  bill?  What  have 
the  potential  leaders  in  the  new  government 
led  us  to  expert? 

This  board  will  scrap  the  present  progres- 
sive building  program  and  will  launch  Its 
own  program  that  would  break  the  treasury 
of  1^  Croesus  or  of  any  ancient  Persian  prince. 

The  people  who  would  make  up  this  new 
board  ore  pledged  to  abolish  the  track  sys- 
tem so  thTit  gifted  pupils  will  be  compelled 
to  waste  their  time  and  talents  while  grouped 
with  those  of  less  brilliance.  There  Is  noth- 
ing nnv  or  revolutionary  .-ibout  this  system. 
It  Juet  makes  for  commonscnse. 

Those  who  will  control  the  new  board 
would  eliminate  discipline  In  the  schools 
by  pulverizing  corporal  punishment  for  which 
there  Is  no  known  subsiitute. 

They  will  immediately  gerrymander  the 
school  districts  and  start  bussing  school- 
children from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the 
other  to  promote  school  integration  which 
no  law  or  court  decision  now  requires. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  will  no 
doubt  be  required  to  put  on  a  chef's  apron 
and  operate  a  chain  of  restaurants  to  feed 
every  "hungry"  pupil  in  the  city.  Including 
breakfast  as  It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  there 


Is  no  food  for  them  in  their  homes.  More 
than  that,  the  city  welfare  program  la  cer- 
tain to  provide  shoes  and  clothing  for  school- 
children whose  parents  or  guardians  cannot 
or  will  not  provide  them.  There  are  also 
proposals  to  pay  dropouts  to  attend  school. 

Regardless  of  experience,  ability,  or  aca- 
demic attainment,  those  who  will  control  the 
board  will  see  to  It  that  school  admlnlstratora 
are  chosen  according  to  race,  however,  low  it 
may  be  necessary  to  fix  standards.  The 
same  criteria  will  also  be  applied  In  the  se- 
lection assignment  and  promotion  of  teach- 
ers. 

The  present  method  of  appointing  the 
school  board  by  Federal  Judges  with  life- 
time tenure  and,  therefore,  free  from  pres- 
sures, IB  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Tet 
the  Senate  bill  would  destroy  It.  "The  an- 
gels wept  and  Justice  took  a  holiday." 

How  do  those  who  support  the  Senate  bill 
propose  to  finance  the  new  government?  Ac- 
cording to  the  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Democratic  Central  Committee 
there  will  be  a  soak  the  rich  and  skin  the 
poor  policy.  That  chairman  says  that  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  taxes  will  be  raised 
on  those  in  the  higher  Income  brackets  and 
on  real  estate— a  scheme  which  If  carried  out 
IB  certain  to  chase  the  most  substantial 
citizens  to  the  suburbs  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Another  home  rule  source  proposes  out- 
landish Increases  In  the  sales  tax  including 
groceries  which  the  poor  must  also  pay. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  scheme  to 
levy  a  payroll  tax  on  nonresident  employees 
in  the  District.  The  same  home  nile  boost- 
ers at  the  aame  time  cry  "taxation  without 
representation."  If  this  crazy  scheme  should 
be  effected  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  cer- 
tain to  retaliate.  So  whose  ox  will  be  gored? 
Now  listen. 

Perhaps  the  most  unconstitutional  and 
ridiculous  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  since  the  late  President  Rooeevelt 
submitted  the  AAA  and  NIRA  legislation, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  voided,  Is  the 
brazen  device  to  permit  the  new  government 
to  tax  Federal  property  without  the  neces- 
sity of  congressional  appropriations.  The 
Constitution  emphatically  states  that  no 
money  will  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  with- 
out congressional  appropriations.  Not  only 
is  the  language  emphatic  It  Is  Indefeasible. 
Yet  the  Department  of  Justice  contends  that 
the  proposal  Is  perfectly  legal.  But  did  not 
that  Department's  lawyers  also  argue  for  the 
constitutionality  of  the  AAA  and  the  NIRA 
.and  other  Roosevelt  reforms  which  were 
struck  dowm  by  the  Supreme  Court? 

If  by  some  miracle  the  Congress  should  be 
pressured  Into  this  delegation  of  its  control 
over  the  spending  of  the  Nation  the  end  of 
representative  government  will  be  close  at 
hand.  The  situation  will  be  akin  to  that 
of  King  Lear  after  he  gave  his  kingdom  and 
all  of  his  property  to  his  eldest  daughters. 
As  Shakespeare  relates  It,  Lear  was  chlded 
by  his  lester  who  told  him  that  he  became  a 
weakling  "Whence  thou  made  thy  daughters 
thy  mother,  gave  them  the  rod  and  lowered 
thy  breeches."  Then  in  answer  to  Lear's 
question  "Think  you  me  to  be  a  fool?*'  the 
Jester  replied:  "All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast 
given  away  that  thou  wast  bora  with." 

There  Is  always  the  possibility,  however. 
that  the  presently  constituted  liberal  Su- 
preme Court  would  uphold  this  provision 
and  thereby  open  a  Pandora's  box  to  hasten 
the  end  of  constitutional  government  as  It 
was  known  In  America  for  more  than  150 
years. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Con- 
gress be  pressured  Into  Illegally  setting  up 
a  one  party  government  with  a  poisonous 
political  machine  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  no  protection  of  the  Federal  Interests? 
Can  the  Congress  be  blackjacked  into  dele- 
gating Its  constitutional  power  to  appropriate 
the  public  moneys  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
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a  temporary  majority?  Shall  Congress  turn 
Its  collective  back  upon  all  reason,  sanity, 
and  prudence,  to  keep  mlalnformed  constitu- 
ents "off  our  backs"?  If  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  really  want  self  govern- 
ment Mr.  Broyhill's  bill  will  provide  It.  I 
hope  that  It  will  prevail. 

How  can  any  conscientious  cltlsen  support 
a  bill  auch  as  S.  1116  which  Is  made  to  order 
for  the  machine  politician?  Political  ma- 
chines breed  corruption,  graft,  and  special 
privilege.  Who  does  not  know  that  presi- 
dential elections  are  now  largely  decided  by 
less  than  10  such  machines?  In  some  States, 
however,  the  big  city  machine  vote  can  be 
considerably  offset  by  the  downstate  vote 
33  m  New  York  and  Illinois,  but  this  could 
never  be  so  here.  For  voting  purposes  we 
would  simply  have  a  one  party  vote  delivered 
by  A  machine.  The  evil  of  the  big  city  ma- 
chines are  too  well  known  to  repeat  here. 
The  dangers  of  one  party  government  have 
been  sung  throughout  the  land  by  the  politi- 
cal reformers  for  100  years;  but  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  no  responsible  political 
leader  In  the  District  of  Columbia  has  ut- 
tered a  word  against  the  Senate  bill. 

Indeed  the  chairman  of  the  local  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  has  freely  ad- 
mitted that  political  machines  are  bad; 
"but."  says  he,  "we  must  have  democracy 
at  all  cost  and  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences"  And  this  man  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  political  czar  here  should  the  Senate  bUI 
become  law.     Do  the  ends  Justify  the  means? 

Although  the  Constitution  Is  clearly 
against  them,  proponents  of  the  Senate  bill 
cite  James  Madison  as  their  authority  for 
the  Institution  of  "home  rule,"  as  they  call 
It,  here.  WTiatever  Mr.  Madison's  views  may 
have  been,  let  iu>  note,  they  did  not  prevail 
In  the  Constitutional  Convention:  nor  Is 
any  such  "proml.se"  found  In  his  notes  nor 
In  the  official  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
OS  recorded  by  Mr.  Tomson,  the  Clerk.  But 
lawyers  long  ago  found  Madison  to  be  a  weak 
reed  Over  30  years  ago  a  Federal  district 
Judge  actually  relied  on  Madison's  notes 
when  he  declared  the  18th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  be  Invalid.  In  a  unanimous 
declflon.  however,  the  Supreme  Court  nulli- 
fied that  ridiculous  decision.  The  Madison 
"authority."  let  us  note.  Is  found  In  the  Fed- 
eralist which  was  written  after  the  Conven- 
tion. Does  It  not  follow,  therefore,  that  his 
opimons  were  meroly  his  own  and  that  they 
could  not  have  changed  the  Constitution 
In  the  slightest  degree.  Moreover  Mr.  Madi- 
son's utterances  on  this  subject  were  argu- 
ments addressed  In  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  cite  them  now  is  something  like  a 
drowning  man  grasping  for  a  straw.  Madi- 
son was  allied  with  the  leading  Federalists 
of  the  day  such  as  John  Jay  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  who  believed  that  "the  people  who 
own  the  country  should  run  It."  which  is  a 
for  cry  from  what  those  who  quoted  Madison 
!iow  advocate  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  Is  noted  that  even  the  President  has 
falion  for  this  Madison  "authority.'" 

Before  people  can  lead  they  must  learn  to 
follow  All  during  our  history  It  was  always 
the  national  policy  to  grant  statehood  to 
territories  only  after  proper  organization  and 
a  demonstration  of  capability  to  govern. 
This  policy  was  firmly  laid  down  In  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  or  2  years  before  tho 
Conatitutlon  was  adopted;  and  within  the 
mcmorj'  of  most  of  us  we  know  that  H.iwallan 
statehood  was  withheld  for  at  least  25  years 
with  a  breakdown  of  law  enforcement  there 
In  the  early  1930's.  but  the  crime  rate  there — 
as  bod  as  It  was — was  Inslgnlflcant  when 
compared  with  the  present  crime  rate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  before  the  Presi- 
dent undert-i-ok  to  promote  home  rule  here 
he  should  have  augmented  the  local  police 
force  with  enough  soldiers  and  marines  to 
clean  up  the  city — as  Andrew  Jackson  or 
Theodore   Roosevelt    would    have   done.    In 


the  Ordinance  of  1787  we  find  the  following. 
"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  they  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged." And  this  admonition  Is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  Tliomas  Jefferson. 


RAPS  VEEP'S  VISIT  TO  POLISH 
EMBASSY 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  niinols  (Mr.  DerwinskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  " 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
is  much  emphasis  these  days,  despite  So- 
viet and  satellite  government  support  of 
the  war  against  freedom  in  Vietnam,  on 
the  President's  policy  of  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding" Stripped  of  its  double 
talk,  the  administration's  policy  is  to  ap- 
pease the  Communist  tyrants  of  Europe 
in  the  vague  hope  that  they  will  some- 
how be  moderate  rather  than  militant 
Communists. 

This  administration  policy  is  typical 
of  the  completely  misdirected  and  self- 
defeating  administration  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

Since  one  of  the  greatest  spokesmen 
for  "bridges  of  understanding"  has  been 
the  Vice  President,  it  is  practical  for  us 
to  note  public  reaction  to  his  attempts 
at  liaison  with  Communist  governments. 
Columnist  John  Switalskl.  of  the  Polish 
American,  a  Chicago  publication,  had  a 
detailed,  penetrating  commentary  in  his 
column  of  September  4  on  a  recent  visit 
of  the  Vice  President  to  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Embassy  here  in  Washington, 
which  I  include  at  this  point: 
Raps  Veep's  Visrr  to  Polish  Embassy 
At  the  Third  of  May  Constitution  Day  rally 
in  Chicago's  Humboldt  Park,  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  told  more  than  100.000 
Polish  Americans  that  the  OS.  Government 
fully  supports  their  demands  for  Poland's 
freedom.  Less  than  2  months  later — and 
during  Captive  Nations  Week — Hcmpheey 
went  to  the  Polish  Communist  regime's 
Washington  Embassy  to  take  part  m  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Communist  takeover 
in  Poland. 

When  spokesmen  of  Polish  and  other 
groups  protested  Humphrey's  Incredible  ac- 
tion, he  tried  to  explain  that  he  was  merely 
expressing  his  friendship  for  the  people  of 
Poland.  HtJBEP.T  Humphrey  Is  not  that  po- 
litically naive. 

However,  in  fairness  to  the  Vice  President, 
we  must  state  that  his  action  was  undoubt- 
edly dictated  by  the  White  House.  And  Pres- 
ident Johnson  unfortunately  leans  heavily 
on  the  advice  of  State  Department  ofBcials 
who  see  nothing  incongrouous  In  sending 
American  boys  to  fight  and  die  In  a  war 
.T^ainst  communism  in  Vietnam  while  giving 
all  kinds  of  aid  that  helps  keep  Communist 
regimes  In  power  In  Poland. 

I  c^n  think  of  no  more  constructive  way 
for  Polish  Americans  to  protest  Humphreys 
Captive  Nations  Week  behavior  than  to  sug- 
gest that  he  read  the  ""Letter  Prom  Poland'" 
In  the  August  16  Issue  of  the  New  Leader. 
This  Is  a  translation  and  condensation  of 
articles  that  appeared  In  the  Parish  Polish 
exUe  magazine  Kultura  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "'Gaston  de  Cerlzay  "  A  July  31  dispatch 
to  the  New  Tork  Times  stated  that  the  Oo- 
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mulka  regime  denounced  Stanlslaw  Mackle- 
wlcz  as  the  author. 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
would  say  about  Macklewlcz-Cerizay's  open- 
ing statement  that  the  regime  has  no  fol- 
lowers and  "obviously.  If  there  are  no 
followers.  99.99  percent  of  the  people  hate  the 
people's  republic." 

""The  bureaucracy  and  white-collar 
group*."  Cerlzay-Macklewlcz  writes,  ""are  un- 
deniably privileged.  They  constitute  the 
ruling  social  class,  because  the  peasant-s  and 
the  industrial  workers  have  no  say  at  all 
m  our  people's  republic.  This  bureaucratic 
class  has  a  considerable  majority  in  the 
United  Polish  Workers  Party.  But  anyone 
who  Imagines  that  the  party  members  are 
Communists  by  conviction,  probably  be- 
lieves In  the  stork  as  well.  Imperial  Russia 
was  supported  by  pillars  of  bureaucracy 
and  officialdom,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  a  man 
held  on  official  position  did  not  make  him 
automatically  a  cz-^rist  monarchist  as  well. 
""Membership  In  the  party  Is  peculiar.  It 
is  Important  chiefly  to  the  educated  white- 
collar  worker.  No  one  refuses  membership. 
Afterward,  one  sleeps  at  party  meetings,  un- 
less one  chooses  to  Indulge  In  party  intrigues 
or  In  UUclt  bUBlness  speculations  facilitated 
through  party  connections."" 

"Ironically,"  the  article  continues,  "the 
one  class  which  la  most  hostile  to  the  regime. 
and  which  hates  the  very  term  'working  man" 
were  faced  with  the  type  of  soclollsm  repre- 
sented, say.  by  the  Socialist  Party  of  Sweden.*" 
But  In  Poland,  socialism  means  nothing  but 
a  completely  nationalized  economy.  Indus- 
trial workers"  councils  do  exist  and  a  certain, 
though  not  overly  large,  a  number  of  workers 
does  belong  to  the  party.  But  a  worker  who 
Is  a  member  of  these  organizations  would 
never  dare  speak  up  for  a  wage  Increase. 
Th.^t  would  be  an  antigovernment  act.  an 
act  of  presumption  upon  the  budget.  "The 
representatives  of  labor  In  the  so-called 
capitalist  countries  protect  the  working 
man's  interests;  In  Poland  they  serve  to  keep 
a  tight  grip  on  the  workers,  to  make  sure 
that  he  neither  complains  nor  strikes,  but 
keeps  clapping  his  hands  and  remaining 
obedient  toward  the  superboes  and  sole 
capitalist,  the  Polish  state  Itself  Labor  Is 
Indeed  the  most  dlssatlstled  and  exploited 
class  In  Poland. 

"The  Polish  worker  is  Industrious,  able, 
and  above  all,  not  stupid.  The  comic  In- 
consequence of  the  Government's  actions  la 
all  too  apparent  to  him.  The  doctrinaire 
harangues  at  meetings,  the  trashy,  propa- 
gandlstlc  newspaper  articles  all  abound  with 
predictions  of  the  impending  demise  of  cap- 
italism— despite  the  strength  of  capitalist 
money  In  our  marketplaces.  Right  here  In 
Warsaw  certain  kinds  of  liquor  can  be  bought 
for  dollars  only;  wherever  exchange  Is  pos- 
sible Polish  currency  Is  shunned,  down- 
graded, while  capitalist  currency  is  eagerly 
sought. 

"People  are  human,  and  want  to  live  like 
human  beings.  The  Polish  worker  receives 
packages  from  his  relatives  In  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany.  He  knows  that 
the  working  man  In  capitalist  countries  earns 
more,  and  pays  less  for  what  he  buys.  And 
he  draws  the  appropriate  conclusions."" 

The  Kultura-New  Leader  article  tells  how 
Government  suppression  of  religious  observ- 
ances has  results  exactly  opposite  to  those 
desired.  Instructed  to  shun  the  church, 
yoting  people  at  summer  camp  run  off  to  the 
church  services  en  masse.  "Even  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  party  dignitaries,  who  pa- 
rade at  mass  rallies  with  anttreliglous  slo- 
gans, are  caught  up  in  religious  fervor." 

Macklewlcz-Cerlzay  relates  how  when  the 
Government  ordered  removal  of  crudflxes 
from  the  rooms  of  the  sick,  the  hospiui  staffs 
refused  to  carry  out  the  order.  "This  dis- 
play of  resistance  was  enough;  the  regime 
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was  frightened,  and  it  retreated.  Now.  just 
as  before,  crucifixes  hang  above  the  beds  of 
the  sick."" 

The  late  President  Kennedy  used  to  read 
the  New  Leader.  I  hope  Mr.  Johnson  does, 
too-  He  might  then  realize  that  while  Vice 
President  Humphret"s  attendance  at  a  Com- 
munist celebration  In  the  Polish  Embassy 
was  dismaying  and  repugnant  to  both  Polish 
and  non-Polish  Americans.  It  was  nauseat- 
ing and  demoralizing  to  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Poland  who  were  betrayed  into 
Communist  hands  by  their  World  War  II 
allies  In  London  and  Washington, 


FEDERAL  AID  INEVITABLE  FORE- 
RUNNER OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 
Mr.  HirrCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ED'WARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  1  of  this  year  I  ad- 
dressed this  body  on  the  subject  of  Fed- 
eral aid  as  inevitably  a  forerunner  of 
Federal  control. 

On  many  many  occasions  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  indeed  back  into  history 
to  the  time  of  the  Magna  Carta,  men 
have  spoken  of  the  dangers  inherent  In 
a  paternalistic  central  government. 

When  a  national  bureaucracy  under- 
takes the  role  of  provider,  and  bene- 
factor, then  It  moves  into  the  role  of 
counselor.  From  there  it  is  just  one 
short  step  further  to  the  role  of  police- 
man and  dictatorship. 

There  seems  to  be  little  concern  for 
this,  especially  in  academic  communities. 
There  appears  to  be  little  worry  that  an 
overly  powerful  central  government 
might  present  a  threat  to  liberties  we 
cherish,  such  as  academic  freedom. 

As  many  of  us  have  said:  there  is  a 
threat,  there  is  a  serious  cause  for  con- 
cern, not  just  for  some  of  us,  but  for  all 
Americans.  We  have  today  a  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  directed  by  a  very  am- 
bitious political  administration  engaged 
in  expanding  Its  authority  and  devising 
new  plans  for  imposing  itself  on  the 
American  people  as  a  master,  rather  than 
as  a  servant. 

In  today's  Washington  Post  news- 
paper, the  column  by  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  brings  to  light  some 
startling  facts  regardin?  proposals  with- 
in the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  embark  on  influencing  the  publi- 
cation of  textbooks  for  use  in  American 
schools.    This  must  never  happen. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  column  in  the 
general  interest : 

The  Federal  Textboosg 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak i 
Tentative  plans  ore  quietly  being  made 
Inside  the  Federal  Government  for  a  long- 
range  pressure  campaign  on  local  school 
boards  and  publishers  to  give  the  Negro  bet- 
ter treatment  in  history  textbooks. 

Although  no  flnal  decision  has  been  m.ide. 
the  top  brass  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service — created  by  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  help  mediate  racial  disputes — Is  leaning 
toward  adoption  of  the  plan.  Indeed.  It  has 
already  been  spelled  out  In  some  detail  In  a 


confidential  memorandum  drafted  by  Ben 
Holman.  head  of  the  Service's  media  relations 
office. 

Although  the  goal  of  giving  the  Negro  his 
rightful  place  In  history  books  is  commend- 
able, there  Is  considerable  doubt  whether  the 
Commtmlty  Relations  Service  Is  empowered 
by  law  to  perform  this  function.''  The  1964 
act  IB  to  "'provide  assistance  to  conununltles 
and  persons"  in  settling  racial  disputes — and 
nothing  more. 

More  fundamental,  however,  is  the  danger 
of  the  Federal  Government  getting  Into  the 
business  of  editing  the  Nation's  school  books. 
The  aut,horltarlan  implications  of  Washing- 
ton officials  censoring  what  Johnny  reads  in 
school  disturbs  even  some  officials  at  the 
Community  Relations  Service  who  look  at 
the  textbook  project  with  some  misgivings. 

The  Holman  memorandum  on  textbook 
revision  begins  by  stating  the  problem:  "Ne- 
groes usually  are  ignored  In  textbook  illus- 
trations, and  the  Negro's  role  In  history  la 
either  Ignored  or  Inaccurately  presented."" 

Consequently,  Holman  concludes,  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  should  mount  '"a 
massive  educational  and  Informational  cam- 
paign" directed  at  "'publishers,  school  admin- 
istrators and  boards,  parents  and  teachers 
groups"*  to  get  the  textbooks  changed. 
Though  this  scarcely  falls  within  the  sgency"s 
statutory  nUselon,  it  seems  generally 
Inoffensive. 

But  the  Holman  memo  goes  on  to  suggest 
the  beginnings  of  Federal  high  pressure: 
"Once  the  educational  and  Informational 
campaign  Is  solidly  under  way,  we  should 
conduct  a  systematic  effort  to  contact  all 
publishers  and  school  boards  to  encourage 
their  publication  and  adoption  of  textbooks 
conforming   to   established   standards."' 

The  term  "established  standards""  has  a 
particularly  ominous  ring.  The  Intervention 
of  many  State  legislatures  (particularly 
throughout  the  Deep  South)  In  textbook  se- 
lection la  ominous.  But  the  idea  of  the  Fed- 
eral leviathan  with  Its  Incomparable  powers 
of  coercion  getting  into  the  textbook  busi- 
ness Is  enough  to  make  publishers  break  out 
In  a  cold  sweat.  It  smacka  of  rewriting  of  his- 
tory In  OrwetUan  style. 

Actually,  the  textbook  project  Is  only  the 
moet  far-reaching  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Servlce"s  digressions  from  Its  legislative 
purpose. 

The  Service  was  orlglnolly  conceived  In  1060 
by  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  a 
counterpart  In  racial  relations  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  Service  In  labor  relations.  The 
proposal  went  into  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  operation,  however,  the  Service  has  rele- 
gated mediation  to  a  secondary  role.  Only 
a  handful  of  mediators  are  In  the  field  while 
a  Washington-based  staff  dreams  up  projects 
such  as  the  textbook  scheme. 

Holman  also  has  In  preparation  elaborate 
programs  of  Improving  the  treatment  of  the 
Negro  In  the  press,  establishing  mobile  ex- 
hibits for  use  at  fairs  and  exhibitions  and  In- 
fluencing Hollywood. 

In  a  memorandum.  Holman  has  suggested: 

""We  ought  to  mount  a  specific  project 
aimed  at  Hollywood  film  makers  to  produce 
films  for  purely  entertainment  purposes  that 
would  help  further  the  cause  of  better  human 
relations  •  •  •  the  current  Negro  revolution 
and  the  crescendo  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment provide  a  wealth  of  material  for  fiction 
story  plot.  Plots  centered  on  the  problems 
of  Intergroup  relations  are  as  legion  as  those 
for  westerns." 

This  la  Government  propaganda — a  domes- 
tic "'Voice  of  America'" — at  Its  worst.  No 
matter  how  deep  the  need,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  rlcht  to  try  to  shape  the 
thinking  of  Americans  m  such  insidious  ways. 
Besides,  there  is  a  surplus  or  work  for  practi- 
cal conciliation  In  every  city  In  the  Nation 
for  the  Community  Relations  Service 

If  textbooks  need  rewriting,  the  educators 
are  the  people  to  do  It. 


THE  ADVERSE  EFFECTS  OF  FEDERAL 

GRANTS     ON     SCIENCE     IN     THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1953. 
expenditures  for  science  in  this  country 
have  increased  at  an. average  rate  of  13 
percent  a  year  to  the  point  where  we  will 
spend  nearly  $21  billion — 3.2  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product — on  research 
and  development  this  year.  By  far  the 
leading  contributor  has  been  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  increased  its 
expenditures  at  a  rate  of  nearly  20  per- 
cent a  year  since  1953.  Federal  funds 
now  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  con- 
tributions for  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment. Since  Federal  laboratories 
carry  out  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
work,  a  large  part  of  federally  financed 
research  and  development  falls  to  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

An  article  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Scientific  American,  by  Dael  Wolfle, 
points  out  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  large  con- 
tributions by  the  Federal  Government  to 
research  and  development  projects  in 
colleges  and  universities.  One  unwanted 
result  has  been  a  maze  of  rules  and 
regulations  governing  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative details  and  reports  which  imi- 
verslties  and  individual  scientists  must 
deal  with  in  order  to  benefit  from  Fed- 
eral grants.  Simplification  and  stand- 
ardization is  called  for  here  to  reduce 
wasted  effort  and  confusion. 

The  impact  that  massive  Federal  con- 
tributions have  on  the  relationship  of 
the  college  or  university  to  it*  faculty 
members  also  deserves  increased  atten- 
tion. Project  grants  are  presently 
nominally  made  to  a  university  or  other 
institution  but  in  reality  are  awarded  to 
an  individual.  The  scientist  and  Gov- 
ernment official  frequently  deal  directly 
with  each  other  on  both  substantive  and 
budgetary  matters,  largely  excluding  the 
university  administration  from  any 
important  role  in  reaching  decisions 
about  the  research  done  in  the  uni^-ersity. 
As  a  consequence,  the  faculty  member's 
loyalty  and  attention  are  apt  to  shift 
from  the  institution  to  his  project  and 
the  source  of  his  funds.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion 
that,  while  education  at  the  graduate 
level  has  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
availability  of  better  equipment  and  more 
competent  ttaffs,  teaching  on  the  under- 
graduate level  has  suffered.  If  this 
continues,  we  are  apt  to  face  a  deficit  of 
well-trained  scientists  in  tiie  future. 

Not  only  may  the  institutions  where 
research  is  carried  out  be  affected  by 
massive  Government  support,  science  it- 
self may  be  affected.  According  to  Dr. 
Wolfle,  of  all  the  money  spent  for  basic 
research  in  the  U.S.,  only  about  one 
dollar  in  five  comes  from  a  source  that 
does  not  have  specific   goals   in   mind. 
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The  danger  is  that  research  will  be 
Increasingly  directed  along  the  lines 
dictated  by  "mission  oriented"  Federal 
aeencles.  stifling  and  starving  those 
projects  which  do  not  fit  into  any  Gov- 
ernment prog^ram  but  which  may  be 
valuable  nevertheless.  The  possibilltj- 
of  shifting  the  responsibility  for  research 
decisions  from  the  supporting  agencies  to 
the  universities  or  the  National  Science 
Foundation  which  is  free  from  any 
special  mission,  should  be  studied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  In  this  session  I 
inti-oduced  a  bill.  iH.R.  3791  >,  that,  if 
eruicted.  would  permit  tax  credits  to 
individuals  and  corporations  for  their 
contributions  to  basic  research.  This 
approach,  designed  to  encourage  private 
contributions  to  basic  research  projects 
of  the  Individual's  or  corporation's  own 
choosing.  W'OUld  supplement  the  Govern- 
ment program  by  inducing  support  of  the 
smaller  but  very  valuable  basic  research 
programs,  as  weJl  as  research  of  an  Inter- 
disciplinary nature,  which  Involves  teams 
of  scientists  from  many  different  and 
seemingly  unrelated  fields.  Both  of 
these  areas  are  presently  neglected  by 
the  Government's  emphasLs  on  large- 
scale,  single  field  projects.  I  think  that 
Dr.  Wolfle's  recommendations  and  my 
bill  point  the  way  to  vastly  improving 
contributions  to  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  their  impact  on  sci- 
ence and  technological  progress. 

I  include  Dr.  Wolfle's  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
The  Scpport  or  Science  in  the  tTNTriD 
States 

(The  sbarp  and  sustained  Increase  In  f  iind< 
has  Improved  research  and  has  benefited  the 
luvesiigator-  Nevertheless,  serious  questions 
are  being  raised  about  the  financing  ol  re- 
search In  universities.) 

I  By  Dael  Wolfle  I 

This  year  In  the  tJnltcd  States  nearly  »21 
billion — 3.2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product — will  be  spent  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Some  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
wi:)  be  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government. 
"Research  and  development"  Includes  basic 
research,  applied  research  and  engineering, 
design  and  even  the  development  of  proto- 
types; It  Is  a  broad  category,  but  It  does  en- 
conjprjss  all  forma  of  sclei;tlfic  research. 
Not  long  ago  the  support  of  science  was  pri- 
marily the  business  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  some  voliintary  agencies;  be- 
fore World  War  II  the  Federal  Government's 
contribution  was  largely  In  agricultural  re- 
search and  the  work  of  such  agencies  as  the 
U  3  Geological  Survey  and  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory. It  was  not  until  1943  that  the 
country's  expenditures  on  science  reached  81 
billion  A  steady  growth  In  the  support  of 
scleaoe  continued  through  the  war  and  after- 
wartl;  beginning  In  1953  there  was  a  sharp 
and  sustained  rise  of  huge  proportions. 
Since  1953  the  country  has  increased  Its  ex- 
pendltures  for  s-cience  a"  an  average  rate  of 
13  percent  a  year.  The  most  strlKlng  rise  has 
been  In  the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  grown  at  a  rate  of  nearly 
20  percent  a  yenr.  Although  spending  tor  de- 
velopment IS  leveling  off,  appropriations  for 
academic  research  will  continue  to  Increase 
at  about  the  present  rate  'or  some  years. 

The  funds  spent  for  scientific  work  during 
the  past  two  decades  have  provided  research 
opportunities  on  a  fcale  previously  unlmag- 
Inetl.  All  fields  of  science  have  benefited 
from  the  better  equipment,  special  facilities, 
greater  freedom  from  constraints  and  larger 
number  of  workers  mAde  possible  by  the  In- 


creased budgets.  The  award  of  Nobel  prizes 
la  one  measure  of  the  growing  strength  of 
basic  research  In  this  country;  In  the  1930's 
N'obel  Prizes  were  awarded  to  nine  Amer- 
ican scientists,  in  the  1940'8  to  13  of  them 
and  in  the  I950's  to  27.  Meanwhile  the 
economy  of  the  country  has  gained  enor- 
mously from  the  upsurge  In  technological  re- 
search and  development.  In  1953  research 
and  development  accounted  for  11  percent  of 
all  Industrial  Investment;  In  1962  research 
and  development  absorbed  about  25  percent. 

The  subject  is  nonetheless  surrounded  by 
disquiet.  In  Congress  and  In  the  Executive 
branch.  In  the  universities  and  learned  so- 
cieties and  foundations  questions  are  being 
raised  about  the  manner  In  which  science  Is 
financed.  Most  of  the  questions  deal  not 
with  the  adequacy  of  the  national  effort  but 
with  the  effects  of  the  massive  Federal  con- 
tribution on  the  course  of  science  and  Lq 
particular  on  the  conduct  of  basic  research 
in  the  universities. 

Evidence  of  this  concern  Is  found  in  a 
rapidly  growing  list  of  policy  studies  and 
program  analyses.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Is  midway  In  a  series  of  reports 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  scientific 
enterprise.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional review  body  that  would  decide  on 
major  new  programs.  Two  committees  of 
Congress — the  House  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Research  and  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research  and  Devel- 
opment— have  reviewed  naany  aspects  of  the 
Federal  program,  and  their  reports  have  be- 
come valuable  sources  of  detailed  Informa- 
tion. Moreover,  Congress  has  begun  to  Insist 
that  executive  agencies  prepare  special  re- 
ports on  certain  areas  of  Investigation  such 
as  oceanography  so  that  the  Federal  effort 
c'ln  be  examined  as  a  whole  Instead  of  In  Its 
budgetary  and  departmental  fragments.  The 
White  House  Office  of  Science  iuid  Technology 
has  app«Dlnted  a  blue-ribbon  committee  of 
Industrial,  scientific  and  educational  leaders 
to  review  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  taken  the  lead  In  reexam- 
ining the  administrative  practices  of  the 
Federal  agencies  that  support  basic  research. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  has  reor- 
ganized and  strengthened  lis  staff  sections 
responsible  far  studies  of  scientific  policy. 
pLonnlng  and  resources.  "Science  policy"  has 
become  the  topic  of  a  number  of  university 
-■jemlnors  and  analyses. 

All  this  ferment  of  analysis  and  reexam- 
ination makes  It  clear  that  major  changes 
in  policies  governing  the  support  of  science 
are  underway  or  in  the  offlng.  These  anal- 
yses have  also  served  to  provide  reassurance 
that  many  of  the  past  policies  and  practices 
are  sound  and  should  be  continued.  The 
magnificent  achievements  of  recent  decades 
are  evidence  that  the  support  system  has 
been  a  fundamentally  healthy  one. 

Support  for  rcse.irch  and  development 
cornea  from  many  sources;  some  contribute 
only  a  few  dollars,  other  billions.  Some  300 
firms  provide  80  percent  of  the  Industrial 
money  that  goes  Into  research  and  develop- 
ment; another  13.000  firms  provide  the  re- 
mainder. Some  200  private  foundations 
grant  slgiuflcont  amounts  to  science  and 
mwllcine.  tJnlver^lttes  and  many  colleges 
provide  research  talent,  laboratories,  and 
financial  help.  A  ntunber  of  private  research 
Institutions  finance  their  own  Investlgtitions. 
State  and  local  governments  conduct  a 
variety  of  research  programs.  Four  agencies 
are  responsible  tor  95  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds:  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  addition  to  these  giants  there  are 
another  four  agencies  that  account  for  4 
percent  of  the  Federal  total:  the  Deportment 
of  Agriculture,  the  National  Science  Poun- 
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datlon,  the  Department  cf  the  Interior  and 
the  Federal  As'latton  Agency.    The  remaining 

I  percent  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  is  spent  by  21  other  agenclee. 

In  tiie  12  years  from  1953  to  1965  every 
major  source  of  research  and  development 
funds  Increafied  Its  support  eubstanttaUy. 
Federal  funds  are  five  Umes  what  they  were 
in  1953.  Industrial  support  has  tripled,  &nd 
the  oniversLties  have  done  almost  aa  well. 
The  other  nonprofit  institutions  are  contrib- 
uting 6  times  their  1933  amount. 

Just  as  the  amounts  of  money  supplied 
by  these  4  sectors  v.\ry  greatly,  so  do  the 
amountfi  they  use.  The  Federal  Government 
.lupplies  two-thirds  of  the  funds,  but  Federal 
laboratoriefi  carry  out  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  work.  Industry  contributes  a  third 
of  the  fundd  but  contlucte  three-fourths  of 
all  the  work  i  mostly  with  Federal  fund:^*. 
The  colleges  ajiid  universities  provide  about 
a  tent-U  of  the  funds,  and  the  other  nonproflt 
Instttutionfi  about  a  fortieth.  (The  univer- 
sities' oontributlon  is  underrep.-esented  In 
the  flnancial  reports,  perhaps  by  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year:  they  provide  sub- 
stantial addltlonai  support.  In  the  form  of 
laboratory  facilities  and  faculty  time,  that  Is 
not  budgeted  explicitly  for  research.) 

From  1953  until  1960  about  8  percent  of 
the  Nation's  research  and  development 
budget  was  devoted  to  basic  research.  The 
percentage  has  been  rising  since  1960,  reach- 
ing almc«t  12  percent  In  1965.  As  for  the 
Federal  Government's  funds.  In  1953  less 
than  7  percent  went  for  basic  research.  The 
figure  has  been  rising  since  1960,  to  about 

II  percejQt  In  1965.  The  unlversitieE  are  rela- 
tively much  more  prominent  In  basic  re- 
seari^  than  In  the  total  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  being  responsible  for  almost 
half  of  all  basic  research.  In  contrast  the 
industrial  laboratories,  which  dominate  In 
development  activity,  conduct  only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  baste  research. 

Development  activity  Is  directly  associated 
with  identifiable  industrial,  economic,  mili- 
tary or  other  practical  objectives.  Its  cost 
and  the  cost  of  any  associated  research  are 
therefore  Ju.tified  and  budgeted  In  terms 
of  Its  expected  contribution  to  the  attain- 
ment of  specific  objectives.  In  the  case  of 
basic  research  the  situation  Is  quite  differ- 
ent. The  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  basic  re- 
search are  many,  but  they  are  hard  to  Identify 
In  advance.  As  a  result  the  costs  of  basic 
research  tend  to  be  shared  widely.  Some 
basic  research  of  notable  quality  Is  done  In 
Industrial  laboratories,  but  most  of  It  Is  con- 
ducted In  universities  with  support  from 
public  funds.  In  some  cases  this  public  sup- 
port Involves  Congress  directly  in  decisions 
on  priorities.  Modern  basic  research  some- 
times cAlls  for  large-scale  fBclUtles  such  as 
particle  accelerators,  oceanographlc  research 
vessels  and  astronomical  observatories.  Such 
big  science  enterprises  arc  so  expensive  that 
they  must  be  considered  individually  at  top 
Government  levels,  where  the  cost  and  prom- 
ise of  each  can  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  claimants  for  available  funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  llttl?  science,  typically 
the  work  of  a  university  faculty  member  and 
his  assistants  and  advanced  students,  will 
continue  to  be  budgeted  on  an  a  priori  basis 
and  to  be  supported  by  means  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  project  grants.  Little  science,  the 
principal  subject  of  the  remainder  of  this 
article.  Is  an  area  of  central  concern  to  sci- 
ence as  a  whole,  not  least  because  It  involves 
the  education  of  future  scientists.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  science  that  Is  most  characteristic  of 
academic  research  and  hence  Is  most  often 
involved  in  Government-university  relations. 
It  Is  also  the  area  in  which  those  relations 
are  most  likely  to  change. 

Sustained  scientific  work  of  high  quality 
requires  the  effective  union  of  three  ele- 
ments: a  self -renewing  population  of  able 
scientists;  appropriate  research  facilities 
with  the  necessary  supporting  structure  for 
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Institutional  management:  a  source  of 
money.  In  a  few  well-endowed  research  in- 
stitutions all  three  elements  are  happily 
present  In  an  almost  totally  self-contained 
and  self-supporting  organization.  Such 
unity,  however.  Is  rare.  More  commonly 
under  present  conditions  there  is  a  scientific 
staff,  a  university  with  multiple  obligations, 
and  an  external  source  of  funds.  All  three 
sides  of  this  triangle  are  Interested  In  sci- 
ence, but  their  interests  differ  In  detail ; 
tensions  arise  and  compromises  become 
essential.  The  scientist  must  serve  three 
masters:  the  Internal  logic  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  his  own  discipline,  the  policies 
and  requirements  of  his  Institution,  and  the 
customs  and  wishes  of  his  financial  sup- 
porter. The  university  must  meet  the  de- 
mands of  science,  of  Its  many  other 
endeavors  and  of  the  agencies  that  provide 
support.  The  Government  agencies  have  an 
equally  complex  problem:  In  supporting  a 
large  number  of  individual  scientiflc  projects 
they  must  also  consider  the  general  welfare 
of  the  universities  and  be  mindful  of  the 
wishes  of  Congress  and  the  public  it 
represents. 

One  useful  change  In  the  Interrelations 
of  scientists,  universities  and  Federal  agen- 
cle«  would  be  the  simplification  and  stand- 
ardization of  what  has  grown  to  be  a  maze 
of  rules  and  regulations  governing  fiscal  and 
administrative  details  -  and  reports.  The 
complexity  of  grant  administration  was 
summarized  last  year  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Government  Research:  "One 
of  the  ironies  of  the  research  grant  is  that 
while  it  is  sometimes  Itself  a  simple  one-page 
(if  not  a  one-paragraph  1  document.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  bulky  manual  of  Instruc- 
tions, explanations,  and  amendments.  For 
example,  although  the  NIH  (National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health)  grant  form  is  a  1-page 
instrument,  ii  incorporates  by  reference  the 
NIH  grant  manual,  which  runs  to  more  than 
100  pageE." 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  manual 
of  course  explains  only  NIH  procedures  and 
requirements;  other  agencies  have  adopted 
different  rules  and  procedures.  Congress 
has  sometimes  added  to  the  confusion  by 
setting  arbitrary  limits  on  the  amounts  that 
some  agencies  can  pay  lo  reimburse  an  In- 
stitution for  the  Indirect  costs  of  conducting 
research.  This  overhead  rate  varies,  more- 
over, depending  on  the  agency  that  grants 
the  funds.  Sometimes  overhead  can  be  paid 
on  some  budgetary  Items  but  not  on  others, 
or  at  one  rate  on  some  items  and  at  another 
rate  on  other  Items.  The  multiplication  of 
administrative  redtape  slows  decisions,  har- 
asses both  agency  and  university  personnel 
and  puts  the  emphasis  on  form  rather  than 
substance.  Fortunately  these  difficulties  are 
widely  recognized,  and  simplification  and 
standardization  would  bring  such  obvious 
advantages  that  they  will  surely  come  about. 

Standardization  of  procedures  will  he  wel- 
come, but  more  fundamental  changes  are  re- 
quired. Project  grants  are  nominally  made 
to  a  university  or  other  institution,  but  In 
reality  they  are  awarded  to  an  individual. 
The  scientist  and  Government  ofOclal  fre- 
quently deal  directly  with  each  other  on  both 
substantive  and  budgetary  matters,  largely 
excluding  the  university  administration  from 
any  Important  role  in  reaching  decisions 
about  the  research  done  In  the  university. 
Not  all  of  the  consequences  have  been  happy 
ones. 

When  a  faculty  member  loolcs  outside  his 
university  for  the  major  sources  of  support 
for  his  work,  his  interest  and  loyalty  ore  like- 
ly to  go  where  the  dollars  are.  When  the 
continuation  of  his  work  depends  on  his 
maintaining  good  relations  and  an  effective 
record  with  private  foimdatlons  and  Wash- 
ington agencies,  and  when  his  professional 
reputation  depends  primarily  on  his  research 
productivity,  he  is  likely  to  devote  more  and 


more  of  his  time  to  wTitlng  project  proposals 
and  reports  and  to  supervising  the  Increased 
number  of  research  assistants  that  liberal 
grants  enable  him  to  hire.  Correspondingly 
less  of  his  interest  and  loyalty  go  to  the  uni- 
versity that  happens  to  be  ills  home  for  the 
present,  and  less  of  his  time  Is  devoted  to 
teaching  and  to  doing  actual  laboratory  work 
with  his  own  hands. 

There  are  many  contentions  that  the  In- 
crease In  research  has  been  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  depreciation  of  teaching.  The  re- 
search programs  at  most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  not  large  enough  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  teaching.  In  the  univer- 
sities with  large  research  budgets,  however, 
complaints  are  heard  that  there  Is  a  schism 
between  the  teachers  and  the  researchers; 
that  the  ablest  graduate  students  are  re- 
search assistants,  whereas  the  less  able  ones 
become  teaching  a^^ist^^ints;  that  the  big- 
time  research  operator  has  become  the  ad- 
mired model  in  the  eyes  of  graduate  students; 
that  in  return  for  the  explosive  growth  of 
research  we  are  building  up  a  deficit  In  tlie 
training  of  future  scientists  and  in  the  gen- 
eral education  of  other  students  In  science. 
There  is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  whereas  education  at  the  graduate 
level  has  Improved  as  a  result  of  the  avail- 
ability of  better  equipment  and  larger  and 
more  competent  staff's,  undergraduate  teach- 
ing has  suffered. 

The  emphasis  on  research  supported  by 
outside  funds  on  an  individual-project  basis 
has  also  tended  to  strengthen  the  divisive 
tforoes  and  weaken  the  integrative  forces  thst 
are  always  at  work  on  a  university  campus. 
By  and  large  faculty  scientists  like  the 
change  t-o  off -campus  support;  It  means  that 
each  researcher  is  Judged  by  colleagues  in 
his  own  field  of  specialization.  Physicists 
Judge  physicists,  biochemists  Judge  bio- 
chemists, and  geologists  Judge  geologlstt. 
A  man  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  special- 
ists from  other  institutions  have  judged  his 
work  and  found  it  worthy  of  support. 

Bringing  new  funds  to  the  campus  en- 
hances the  scientist's  prestige  and  gives  him 
some  freedom  from  local  control.  He  can  buy 
equipment  or  hire  a  secretary,  travel  to  a 
national  meeting  to  discuss  work  with  other 
people  In  his  field,  and  even  invite  a  man 
from  another  Institution  to  pay  him  a  visit — 
with  expenses  paid — to  consult  on  research 
plans.  And  he  can  do  all  this  without  hav- 
ing to  ask  his  dean  or  president  for  per- 
mission, because  t.he  grant  is  his.  (That  is, 
he  can  pay  for  these  extras  U  he  has  had  the 
loreslght  to  provide  for  them  in  his  project 
proposal.  If  not.  it  may  take  weeks  for  a 
busy  office  In  Washington  to  let  him  know 
whether  or  not  he  can  transfer  $100  from 
one  budget  category  to  another. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  project- 
grant  system  undoubtedly  weakens  the 
scientist's  ties  with  his  own  university.  It 
means  that  many  decisions  about  the  re- 
search conduct-ed  on  a  campus  are  made  in 
Washington  instead  of  at  the  campus  level 
p.nd  are  made  piecemeal  rather  than  with  full 
account  taken  of  all  the  other  programs  and 
res ponslblU ties  of  the  university.  A  unl- 
vr-rsiiy  is  not  solely  a  trroup  of  Individualistic 
faculty  members.  It  is  a  community  of 
scholars  and  of  students  who  wish  to  learn 
from  them.  It  includes  a  central  adminis- 
tration responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  entire  university,  not  simply  the  un- 
coordinated expansion  of  individual  units  or 
empires.  Professor  X  would  rather  entrust 
his  research  proposal  to  the  Judgment  of  his 
professional  colleagues  on  a  Washington  re- 
viewing panel  than  to  what  he  may  con- 
sider the  uninformed  or  biased  decisions  of 
his  own  dean  and  president.  President  T. 
however,  would  prefer  ro  have  a  larger 
measure  of  control  at  the  university  level, 
because  he  remem-bera  that  the  university 
Is  responsible  for  teaching  as  well  as  research, 
for  history  and  philosophy  as  well  as  physics 


and  biochemistry,  for  the  library  as  well  as 
the  observatory — and  he  wonts  funds  that 
can  be  used  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
university. 

Not  only  may  the  Institutions  In  which 
research  is  carried  out  be  changed  by  the 
methods  of  support:  science  itself  may  also 
be  affected  One  cannot  help  worrying  about 
what  subtle  distortions  In  the  course  of  sci- 
entific progress  may  result  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  Federal  support  now  comes 
from  mission-oriented  agencies.  The  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  are  interested  In 
certain  diseases,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  nuclear  energy,  the  Depiirtment 
of  Defense  In  weapons  systems  and  counter- 
measures.  Each  supports  basic  research,  but 
each  selects  projects  m  terms  of  its  own  mis- 
sion. Of  all  the  Federal  gr-'-ntmaking  agen- 
cies, only  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  free  from  this  necessity.  To  be  sure,  many 
researchers  have  secured  support  from  the 
mission-oriented  agencies  for  exactly  what 
they  as  scientists  most  wanted  to  do.  The 
fact  remains  that,  of  all  the  money  spent 
for  basic  research  in  the  United  States,  only 
about  one  dollar  in  five  comes  from  a  source 
that  does  not  have  specific  missions  In  mind 
It  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  or  not 
this  fact  is  threatening  the  future  health  of 
basic  science,  but  there  is  a  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
should  assume  a  greatly  Increased  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  supporting  basic  re- 
search. 

Certainly  agencies  with  special  missions 
will  continue  to  support  basic  research: 
funding  decisions  will  often  be  controlled 
by  immediate  objectives;  projects  will  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  largely  on  the  basis  of 
their  Individual  merits  and  those  of  the 
scientists  involved.  Yet  basic  Improvements 
In  the  system  are  possible  Now  that  mas- 
sive Federal  support  Is  accepted  as  an  obliga- 
tion, the  most  necessary  change  Is  to  shift  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  decisionmaking 
responsibility  closer  to  the  point  of  research. 
The  fact  Is  that  decisions  that  should  be 
made  by  the  executive  agencies  are  now 
being  made  by  Congress.  Decisions  that 
should  be  made  by  the  universities  are  being 
made  by  the  agencies. 

In  Great  Britain.  Parliament  avoids  poli- 
tical and  governmental  control  of  science 
and  education  by  making  block  grants  to 
the  University  Grants  Committee,  which  In 
turn  allots  funds  to  the  British  universities. 
For  s  number  of  reasons  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion Is  not  feasible  In  the  United  States. 
Don  K.  Price  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  has  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gress takes  a  very  different  attitude  toward 
the  relation  between  ends  and  means  than 
Parliament  does.  Parliament  Is  content  to 
decide  on  the  ends,  authorize  the  necessary 
funds  and  leave  the  details  of  the  means  to 
administrative  agencies  and  the  civil  service 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  pays  much  at- 
tention to  the  means  by  which  national  ob- 
jectives are  to  he  attained.  It  reviews  the 
budgets  of  Federal  agencies  in  great  detail, 
sometimes  Instructing  an  agency  that  no 
more  than  land  occasionally  no  less  thant  a 
stipulated  amount  Is  to  be  spent  on  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  activity.  Congress  is  not 
likely  to  surrender  Its  control  of  means  as 
well  as  ends  but  It  might  well  give  the  agen- 
cies a  freer  hand  with  the  details  and  sub- 
categories of  their  research  budgets, 

There  will  have  to  be.  In  turn  a  sub- 
stantial shifting  of  responsibility  for  re- 
search decisions  from  the  supporting 
agencies  to  the  universities  Some  of  the 
Federal  agencies  are  now  supplementing  the 
project  grant  with  newer  forms  of  support 
that  wiM  help  the  universities  to  regain  this 
responslblJUy ;  general-research  support 
grants:  program  grants  that  support  an 
established  group  of  resetirch  colleagues  not 
for  a  specific  project  but  for  work  In  an 
area  in  which  they  have  demonstrated  their 
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competence;  Inscltuttonal  grants  that  can 
be  U£ed  In  whatever  way  the  university 
officials  believe  will  best  advance  science 
on  the  campus;  grants  to  help  with  the 
construction  or  equipping  of  laboratories, 
and  the  new  science  development  grants  to 
help  selected  Institutions  that  are  already 
quite  good  take  a  major  step  up  the  quality 
ladder. 

These  newer  forms  of  grants  will  help  to 
shltt  responsibility  back  to  the  campus,  but 
the  universities  alpo  have  some  work  to  do. 
A  university's  functions  Include  both  teach- 
ing and  research;  It  has  to  maintain  a  rea- 
,  sonable  balance  between  the  two  and  also 
decide  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  research 
that  make  sense  Jn  the  context  of  lt6  total 
program.  The  university  president  will 
sometimes  say  wearily  that  he  knows  these 
are  his  responsibilities  but  that  his  hands 
are  tied — that  there  Is  no  way  to  stop  the 
very  competent  Professor  X  when  he  wants 
to  start  a  new  project  because  half  a  dozen 
other  universities  arc  eager  to  have  the  pro- 
fessur.  willing  to  take  him  on  his  own  terms 
and  confident  that  plentiful  grants  will  fol- 
low him  to  his  new  home.  If  the  president 
lets  his  hands  remain  tied,  the  project  grant 
will  continue  to  be  the  dominant  form  of 
research  support  It  now  seems  likely,  how- 
ever, that  universities  that  develop  strong 
Institutional  controls  and  excel  In  the  man- 
agement or  research  funds  can  expect  to 
receive  a  larger  amount  of  support  In  more 
flexible  forms. 

Both  the  Government  and  the  universities 
need  to  reconsider  their  interrelation.  The 
makers  of  science  policy  mu.^t  recognize  that 
the  Nation  \s  as  dependent  on  the  univer- 
sities as  the  latter  have  come  to  be  on  the 
Gowrnmcnt  The  universities  are  Institu- 
tions with  major  responsibilities  for  the 
Nation's  future  and  not  Just  for  Its  present 
eminence  In  science:  institutions  with  a 
broad  role  In  the  Nation's  intellectual  life 
and  not  merely  laboratories  qualified  to  solve 
current  problems. 

The  universities  have  always  adjusted 
their  policies  and  programs  to  changing 
social  and  economic  requirements,  and  they 
will  have  to  continue  to  do  so.  The  uni- 
versities cannot,  however,  merelv  respond  to 
outside  forces  They  must  also  be  Independ- 
ent Innovators  and  stubborn  conservators 
of  old  values.  The  weight  of  history  urges 
that  control  of  the  universities  by  any  one 
benefnctor  must  be  prevented  if  they  are 
to  Dres-n-e  their  Independence,  plav  their 
full  roles  OS  critics,  conservators,  and  Inno- 
vators, and  retain  control  over  their  own 
destinies. 


RXJtE  XV— ON  C.\LL3  OF  THE  ROLL 
AND  HOUSE 

Thp  SPEAKER.  UndPr  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Callaway]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  that  one  at- 
tribute tre  In  this  Nation  have  a!way.s 
had  that  divides  us  from  many  other 
nation.';  is  the  fact  that  most  of  our  citi- 
zens believe  -ac  are  and  should  be  a  na- 
tion of  laws  and  not  men. 

Certainly  in  this  deliberative  body,  we 
hBve  felt  from  our  earliest  days  in  history 
that  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
represent  a  House  based  on  the  rule  of 
law  and  not  the  rule  of  men.  Tliis 
means  that  from  the  various  bepinnings 
of  Jefferson's  rules.  Cannon's  rules,  and 
down  through  the  rules  of  the  House  that 
we  have  today,  we  are  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentBti\es  based  upon  our  rules 

This  is  essential,  even  when  we  find 
that  our  rules  are  Inconvenient,  even 


when  we  find  that  our  rules  may  delay. 
It  has  been  the  position  of  both  parties 
that  our  rules  must  be  adhered  to.  Cer- 
tainly I  think  we  all  agree  to  that. 

I  see  a  parallel  in  another  body  today, 
in  the  United  Nations,  where  a  particular 
rule  is  being  flaunted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  has  said.  "We 
do  not  chose  to  obey  this  rule."  and  our 
nation  has  agreed  that  since  we  cannot 
enforce  the  rule,  they  do  not  have  to  obey 
the  rule.  We  have  said  that  this  is  a 
precedent,  and  no  longer  do  we,  the 
United  States,  have  to  obey  the  rule. 

Many  scholars  have  said  that  the  fail- 
ure to  obey  these  rules  may  destroy  the 
United  Nations.  Similarly,  if  we  fall  to 
obey  our  rules  we  may  destroy  this  great 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  no  point  in  having  a  rule 
which  we  do  not  obey,  no  matter  whether 
the  rule  .seems  outworn  or  whether  It 
seems  trivial.  Whatever  the  rule  is.  It 
should  be  enforced  if  we  have  it. 

I  want  to  speak  now  of  a  particular 
rule  which  has  been  enforced  more  by 
its  violation  than  by  its  enforcement 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  a  petty  rule.  It  is  not 
a  trivial  rule.  It  is  a  basic  rule  set  out 
by  our  Constitution  as  to  how  we  shall 
vote  each  and  every  time  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional roUcall  vote. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  pertinent  por- 
tion of  rule  XV.  which  has  to  do  with 
calls  of  the  roll  and  House.  It  is  shown 
on  page  376  of  tlie  House  Rules  and 
Manual,  section  765.    It  says: 

Upon  every  roll  call  the  names  of  Mem- 
bers shall  be  called  alphabetically  by  sur- 
name— 

Continuing  with  the  pertinent  por- 
tion— 

and  after  the  roll  has  been  once  called,  the 
Clerk  shall  call  In  their  alphabetical  order 
the  names  of  those  not  voting:  and  there- 
Hfier  the  Speaker  shall  not  entertain  a  re- 
quest to  record  a  vote  or  announce  a  pair 
unless  the  Member's  name  has  been  noted 
under  clause  3  of  this  rule. 

And  clause  3  refers  to  something  not 
pertinent  here.  The  rule  is  clear.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll  alphabetically 
once.  He  will  call  the  roll  alphabetically 
twice.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the 
Member  has  not  voted,  he  shall  not  be 
pei-mitted  to  vote. 

However,  during  the  history  of  the 
House,  an  exception  has  been  made  to 
protect  a  Member  from  the  possibility 
that  the  Clerk  might  have  failed  to  call 
his  name.  So  there  has  been  a  precedent 
handed  down  through  the  years  which 
says  that  a  Member  under  certain 
specified  conditions  may  qualify  to  vote 
after  both  roll  calls  have  been  completed. 
Tiiese  conditions  are  very  specific.  They 
are  spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  rules  and 
the  precedents  of  the  House,  which  every 
Member  of  the  House  is  given  in  each 
session  of  the  Congress. 

I  quote  from  section  765,  on  page  387: 

But  when  a  Member  declares  that  he  waa 
listening  when  his  name  should  have  been 
called  and  failed  to  hear  it.  he  is  permitted 
to  record  hLs  vote.  In  order  to  qualify  to 
vote  the  Member  must  have  been  within  the 
Hall,  and  listening  when  his  name  was 
called   and  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to 


qualify  a  Member  asking  to  vote  at  the  end 
of  the  roll,  but  it  Is  for  the  Member  and 
not  the  Speaker  to  determine  whether  he 
was  In  the  Hall  and  listening  when  his  name 
was  called,  and  unless  he  answers  cate- 
gorically In  the  affirmative  he  may  not  vote. 

Tliis  means  that  three  things  must 
happen  each  and  every  time  a  Member 
says  he  qualifies.    AU  three  must  happen. 

First,  he  must  state  he  was  within  the 
House  when  his  name  was  called.  Sec- 
ond, he  must  state  he  was  listening  to  the 
Clerk  when  Ills  name  was  called.  Third, 
he  must  state  he  failed  to  hear  Ills  name 
called. 

In  other  words,  the  orily  way  a  Mem- 
ber may  be  expected  to  qualify  is  tor  the 
Clerk  to  make  a  mistake  and  fail  to  call 
his  name. 

The  ruling  on  this  has  been  so  specific 
in  the  past  that  when  a  Member  in  the 
well  of  the  House  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  present.  I  was  in  the  House,  I  was 
listening  but  my  colleague  interrupted 
me  and  I  did  not  hear  the  Clerk  call  my 
name,"  past  speakers  have  ruled  the 
Member  not  qualified  to  vote.  As  1  say. 
it  is  very  specific  as  to  what  "qualify" 
means. 

It  has  come  down  that  this  rule,  as  I 
said,  is  not  obeyed  at  all.  Members  al- 
most indiscriminately  come  to  vote  in 
the  well  of  the  House  on  constitutional 
votes  almost  the  same  as  they  do  on 
automatic  votes,  when  it  is  not  necessary 
to  qualify. 

In  saying  what  I  am  about  to  say  I 
certainly  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of 
any  Member  here.  I  believe  it  is  only 
natural  for  Members  to  know  that  this 
rule  has  been  violated  so  many  times 
that  It  is  really  Just  not  a  rule. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  and 
asked  about  it,  I  was  told  immediately. 
"AU  you  need  to  do  is  to  go  in  the  well  of 
the  House  and  vote  if  you  miss  the  roll 
call- 
Many  Members  sincerely  believe  this. 
.As  a  matter-of-fact,  yesterday  on  one  of 
many  of  the  rollcall  votes,  when  I  was 
watching  the  Members  stand  to  qualify 
to  vote  in  the  well,  a  man  came  up  to 
me,  who  has  been  in  the  Congress  for  five 
terms,  and  laughed  and  said,  "Do  not  put 
my  name  dowTi  on  your  list.  I  qualify. 
I  was  in  the  House  at  the  time  my  name 
was  called."  I  said,  "Did  you  hear  your 
name  called?"  He  said.  "No."  I  said, 
"Were  you  listening?"  He  said,  "Jto,  I 
was  talking  on  a  bill  that  is  coming  up." 

He  did  not  qualify  imder  the  niles  of 
this  House,  yet  he  genuinely  thought  he 
did. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  as  to  what 
happened  only  yesterday.  I  am  speaking 
of  only  1  day  in  the  liistoi-y  of  Congress, 
to  show  the  kinds  of  violBtions  that  each 
of  us  see  every  day  in  this  House. 

One  Member  of  Congress,  when  his 
name  was  called  alphabetically  for  the 
second  time,  looked  directly  at  the  Clerk 
and  indicated  he  did  not  want  to  vote 
then,  but  wanted  more  time  to  think 
about  the  issue.  He  came  down  into 
the  nelX  of  the  House  at  the  end  of  the 
rollcall  and  said  that  he  qualified. 
Clearly  he  was  under  some  misunder- 
standing about  the  rule,  Ijecause  he 
could  not  qualify  according  to  the  rules 
as  they  are  stated. 
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Another  man  I  saw  came  down  to  the 
well  of  the  House  and  said  that  he  qual- 
ified to  vote  on  three  separate  occasions. 
I  think  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  one 
man  should  have  been  listening  to  his 
name  on  three  separate  occasions  on 
three  separate  rollcall  \0te3  and  have 
failed  to  hear  It  on  three  separate  times. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  yesterday  more 
than  100  Members  of  the  House  came 
to  say  that  they  were  sitting  here  and 
failed  to  hear  their  names  called  100 
times  yesterday  alone.  That  is  why  I  say 
the  rule  is  followed  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance. 

The  main  reason  that  Members  "qual- 
ify" is  because  they  are  late  arriving  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  were  not 
present  during  the  roUcalls.  They  are 
looking  after  the  affairs  of  their  con- 
stituents. Their  offices  are  remote  from 
this  room,  and  many  times  the  Members 
stay  with  their  constituents  or  In  their 
ofBces  too  long. 

In  line  with  this  reasoning,  1  thought 
it  was  interesting  to  check  on  some- 
thing. Yesterday  I  took  the  names  of 
the  Members  who  said  that  they  quali- 
fied to  vote  in  the  well,  and  I  divided 
them  into  groups,  one  being  composed 
of  Members  whose  names  occur  in  the 
first  half  of  the  alphabet  and  the  others 
those  whose  names  occar  in  the  second 
half  of  the  alphabet.  By  the  law  of 
averages,  there  should  have  been  an 
equal  amount  of  those  in  the  first  half 
and  those  in  the  second  half.  However, 
I  found  that  by  a  margii»  of  2  to  1  those 
in  the  first  half  of  the  alphabet  out- 
numbered those  whose  names  occurred 
in  the  second  half  of  the  alphabet.  This 
is  understandable  only  if  it  is  true  that 
many  Members  arrive  on  the  floor  after 
their  names  are  called  and  stiU  say  they 
qualify  to  vote.  Such  is  obviously  the 
ca.se.  Those  with  names  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rollcall  must  arrive  sooner 
and  are  thus  more  likely  to  be  late.  I  am 
no  statistician,  but  I  feel  certain  that  this 
kind  of  ratio  did  not  happen  by  chance. 
Now,  we  know  it  is  a  disadvantage  to 
Members  whose  names  occur  earl.v  in 
the  alphabet,  but  as  one  who  has  such 
a  name,  I  have  no  complaint  about  it. 
The  person  to  whom  it  is  a  real  disad- 
vantage is  the  Member  who  refuses  to  go 
in  the  well  and  to  say  that  he  qualifies, 
because  he  knows  the  rules  and  will  not 
say  that  he  qualifies  when  he  does  not. 
This  morning  I  spoke  to  one  of  the 
senior  Members  of  this  House  and  his 
name  incidentally  is  near  the  vei-y  first 
of  the  alphabet.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
never  once  gone  into  the  well  to  qualify 
and  on  one  occasion  it  was  an  extremely 
important  vote  that  he  had  to  miss. 
Only  yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri TMr.  IcHORol  came  into  the  well  of 
the  House  and  asked  the  Speaker  wheth- 
er he  could  qualify  or  not.  He  asked 
what  the  rules  were,  and  the  Speaker 
told  him  quite  correctly  what  they  were. 
Mr.  IcHORD  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
qualify. "  At  the  time  around  him  were 
some  15  people  who  were  saying  they  did 
qualify.  Obviously  this  was  a  disadvan- 
tage not  only  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  tMr.  Ichord]  but  all  of  his  con- 
stituents who  sent  him  here  to  Congress, 
who  were  deprived  of  their  vote. 
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Another  flagrant  violation  of  the  rule 
occurred  yesterday.  On  the  first  con- 
stitutional vote  of  the  day.  a  number  of 
Members  presented  themselves  in  the 
well  after  the  roll  had  been  called 
twice.  Each  of  them  was  allowed  to  vote 
without  the  usual  warning  of  "On  this 
vote  Members  must  qualify."  Members 
just  voted  "yea"  or  "nay"  without  even 
saying  whether  they  qualified.  This  Is  in 
spite  of  the  requirement  that  each  Mem- 
ber must  "answer  categorically  In  the 
affirmative"  that  he  qualifies  in  order  to 
vote. 

At  the  time  I  attempted  through  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  to  clear  this  matter 
up,  and  the  Speaker  quite  properly  ruled 
that  I  was  not  In  order  at  that  time.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  ask  him  my  question 
until  all  of  the  voting  was  ov"er.  After 
the  vote  was  over  I  asked  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  of  the  Speaker,  and,  he 
said  I  was  correct  In  that  Members  had 
to  qualify  and  he  could  only  assume  that 
each  Member  had  so  qualified  even 
though  they  never  so  stated. 

Let  me  say  again  I  do  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  any  single  Member  here,  but 
I  do  think  if  we  have  a  rule  and  one 
where  a  Member  must  state  a  fact  to  be 
a  fact,  we  should  either  enforce  it  or  we 
should  abolish  it. 

I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  Members 
of  this  House  and  fotmd  the  overwhelm- 
ing opinion  to  be  that  we  should  enforce 
our  i-ules.  Several  have  said  I  should 
have  some  recommendation  on  what 
should  be  done.  I  do  not  think  it  is  up 
to  me  to  tell  the  House  what  should  be 
done,  but  it  is  up  to  me  to  point  out 
what  I  see  that  is  wrong. 

However,  there  are  several  things  that 
could  be  done,  and  certainly  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  is  capa- 
ble of  considering  them.  Several  have 
been  suggested  to  ipe.  One  is  to  treat 
the  constitutional  vote  the  same  as  the 
automatic  rollcall,  which  would  mean 
that  anyone  could  vote  in  tJie  roll  at  the 
end  of  a  rollcall  without  "quallfjlng" 
or  making  any  statement.  This  would 
solve  the  problem  of  the  rules,  but  it 
might  cause  other  problems. 

This  afternoon,  I  am  told,  on  one  auto- 
matic rollcall  vote,  95  Members  came  to 
the  well  to  vote.  No  doubt  this  would 
continue  to  occur  under  such  a  rule 
change  and  there  might  be  a  problem  of 
delay. 

1  would  suggest  that  this  subject  be 
studied  for  the  future  Congresses  but 
in  the  meantime  I  think  every  day  we  go 
along  and  see  our  rules  violated,  that  this 
Is  1  day  too  long.  I  would  suggest  in 
the  meantime  that  several  things  might 
be  done. 

In  the  past,  various  Speakers  have  In- 
dividually qualified  Members  by  asking 
them  one  by  one,  as  the  Member  comes 
UP  to  vote,  "Were  you  present  in  the 
House  when  your  name  was  called?" 
And  the  man  would  have  to  say,  "Yes." 
And  the  Speaker  would  say.  "Were  you 
listenuig  to  the  Clerk  when  your  name 
was  called  or  should  have  been  called?" 
And  he  would  have  to  say,  "Yes." 

And  then  he  would  a.sk.  "Did  .vou  fail 
to  hear  your  name  called?"  And  the 
Member  woud  say.  "Yes."  On  that  basis 
the  Speaker  would  say  that  the  gentle- 


man qualified  and  that  he  could  "vote 
If  this  were  pointed  out  by  the  Speaker 
to  each  and  every  person  who  comes  to 
the  well  to  vote  the  problem  would  be 
solved.  Certainly  in  this  case  no  Mem- 
ber would  say  that  he  qualified  unless  he 
in  fact  did.  Failing  this  another  sug- 
gestion might  be  merely  to  put  the  names 
of  those  who  say  they  qualified  in  the 
RECORti.  .'is  it  is  now.  there  is  no  record 
kept  of  this.  I  have  had  to  keep  my  own 
records  for  the  last  few  months. 

I  was  not  trj-ing  to  single  out  any 
Member  but  was  merely  to'ing  to  see  if  it 
was  actually  true  that  this  rule  is  being 
violated  wholesale.  I  can  say  that  on 
each  and  every  rollcall  wc-  have  had  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  ui  my  opinion, 
this  rule  has  been  violated.  I  think  it  is 
an  absolute  "must"  that  we  shoula  up- 
hold our  rules.  Otherwise  the  integrity 
of  the  House  is  challenged,  if  we  do  not 
stand  by  our  rules.  I  ask  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  in  the  House  to  work 
together  with  the  Members  of  Congress 
so  that  we  may  take  some  action  either 
to  enforce  the  rules  that  we  now  have  or 
to  change  the  rules,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  violating  them  every  day, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  who  has  made  this  study.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  the  House  must  prop- 
erly govern  itself  and  not  bend  or  frac- 
ture the  rules  by  which  we  proceed.  I 
should  hope  that  none  of  us  will  look  on 
individual  i-ules  to  the  point  of  exaspera- 
tion of  other  Members,  that  we  be  not 
obstructloiUsts  but.  as  the  gentleman 
has  said  in  offering  his  prescription  here, 
that  we  be  constructive  in  maUitaining 
those  i-ules,  to  emphasize  their  impor- 
tance, so  that  we  may  work  cocquaily 
and  together  to  maintain  the  functions 
for  which  our  Republic  was  founded 

Mr.  Speaker,  particularly  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman concerning  some  of  the  frustra- 
tions on  roUcalls  and  the  so-called  con- 
stitutional votes,  because  this  has  been 
a  matter  that  has  been  constantly  before 
the  House  and  Senate  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  and 
its  Relation  to  Other  .Agencies.  I  ap- 
preciate the  work  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  done  with  that  committee 
on  this  subject. 

This  involves  the  entire  gamut  of  the 
question  of  electronic  voting,  which  is 
present  in  many  of  our  State  legisla- 
tures at  this  time.  It  would  solve  the 
problem,  but  it  would  brine  up  other  In- 
herent problems;  for  example,  how  long 
before  we  come  to  punch  the  button 
would  the  Member  be  required  to  be  on 
the  floor  for  a  constitutional  vote? 
Would  they  be  alerted  ahead  of  time? 
How  long  a  delay  could  there  be?  All 
of  these  thincs  are  being  considered,  and 
certainly  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
are  most  commendable  and  I,  for  one. 
appreciate  them  and  thank  him  for  what 
he  is  doing. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  and  for  the 
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courtesy  he  extended  to  me  when  I  testl-  without  the  complicated  system  of  wtU-  tabllshed  loan  sharks  are  operating  in 

fled  before  his  joint  committee  on  this  ers,  wire  rooms,  and  horse  parlors,  and  major  cities  across  the  country.     The 

subject.     I  would  like  to  say  that  some  without     the     additional     expenses     of  cities,    and    the    number    of    Identifled 

others  have  testified  before  that  commit-  avoiding  scrutiny  by  authorities.  racketeers  involved,  are  as  follows : 

tee  and  some  have  disagreed  with  me  on  In  addition,  there  is  usually  no  criml-    Boston              .                       13 

one  point  about  this.    They  have  said  to  nal   penalty  involved,   no  matter  what    Buffalo  .V.'SSS.'..Ji ^^lll-'lllll"""!      S 

me,  "Let  us  wait  untU  this  committee  re-  terms  are  forced  upon  the  helpless  bor-     Chicago I.I    13 

ports  and  perhaps   they  will  come  up  rower.    It  is  a  lucrative  way  of  diverting     Cleveland 3 

with  a  rule  which  will  solve  this  prob-  excess  racket  money.                                     Detroit i 

lem."  Loan  sharking  has  Its  own  hierarchy.    Kansas  city 3 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  have   said,   however.  A  top  racketeer  will  turn  over  to  trusted    i^iJ^^„  t 

that  each  and  every  day  we  see  a  basic  lieutenants  a  large  sum  of  money,  re-  ^^^  Jersey  area     II       II             I"  '      8 

rule  violated  and  it  is  not  stopped  on  quiring  •vlgorish,"  or  interest  of  1  per-  New  Tort  Clty.III.. IIII..IIIIIIII.III    ai 

that  very  day.  then  we  have  seen  the  dig-  cent  per  week.                                                   Philadelphia I I..IIIIIII.I    ai 

nity  of  the  Hou.5e  of  Representatives  go  These    men    in    turn    will    place    the    Miami 8 

down  a  little  bit  that  day.  money  In  the  hands  of  retailers,  requir-  j^   Sneaker   the  Justice  Department 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  Is  important  ing  of  them  2  percent  weekly.   This  third  h»=  fn?  vlrc  ott!n;,Xi  f„  ^^^I^?,^fh 

right  now   that   something  be  done  to  echelon  lends  the  money  at  ■vlgorish"  of  organized     interstaScrtme      TTil,   in 

either  enforce  this  rule  or  to  change  it  5  percent  per  week.     Thus.  $1   million  ",,fiUr=i)\n!;H-  tf  \:^ 

so  we  can  have  a  rule  ihat  can  be  en-  produces  S50.000  per  week,  or  $2,600,000  a  ^'"^!^  li^i",f'  ?L^fr^h^„"'^^„'i  "hI 

f°r«d.  year.    Almost  half  of  this  amount  is  paid  ^^°Ht,fHon  nlnt^inTi™f?;J^n^^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  to  underworld  superiors.  ftn^pn  »nnri.  ^t  In  ih»;t?ni  ?f  f.^Afil 

„,_„,,„  »in,„„„v,  n,„r4    „„  n«„„,.«   „~,-t    „T  Stolen  goods.    Loan  shark  ng  is  an  inter- 

of  my  time.  Although  there  is  no  Ucense.  practical  ^  ,        ^^     j           ^^^  ^^^    j^ 

f,°n^tfifh'^^,hHTi°.v^Hf//t  '^vS^f;  S°   ^^'-   New   York   State   alone   has 

PROBLEMS   CON-CKHNING   THE   m-  Xr^"! '^I'^'lpei^L^nrkno^rin  ll7^,l7'!tLt^'^Tti.X:^^V''?^' 

?Hfus''Eo"  MONEY     '"°'^     ^^^  ^dVSf  m^^tv  T^^^^^^^^o^  ^n^^tZ^TofZ  °NU'kT^^om Ji's! 

THE  USE  OF  MONEY  hide  his  money,  or  move  it  through  cov-  ^j      resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  statute 

The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore     ^Mr.  erlng  fronts,  or  obtam  experienced  dis-  defining  a  new  offense,  criminal  usury 

Kee  ' .     under    previous    order    of    the  tributors  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  re-  Enacted  June  7    1965    the  law  nrovides 

House,    the    gentleman    from    Georgia  turn  his  capital  plus  52  percent  annual  feZy  Puni^Lnent  for  anyoi^eTndtag 

IMr.    WELTNERl    is    recognized    for    30  f"X»  „„,  ^„.„^^„.    .„„._„„_  .^  money  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of  25 

minutes.  The  New  York  Commission  s  report  de-  oe„pnt     AdriitinnBl  nrmuinn-;!  or^  rio 

M.  WELTNER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tails  some  frightening  aspect,  of  the  loan  t^lTto  ^r^^X<S^°'^:lZtu'con: 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  ''''?^''J*„^i^!,  ,„„„...„..  „^  .,„„,,„  nection  with  collection  efforts,  and  to 

my    remarks    and    Include    extraneous  In  an  effort  to  avoid  death  or  dlsfigura-  nrohlbit  the  possession  of  records  oer- 

matter.  "on.  many  victims  are  forced  into  criml-  f^^ '  to  crlXal  usur? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  nal  acts,  such  as  operating  a  bookie  joint  npw  York  has  acted     No  other  StatP 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  In  a  previously  legitimate  lunch  counter:  has  yet  rSLde  the  effort     Ye?  doubtltsi 

from  Georsia?  converting  a  securities  business  Into  a  ,^f  ?!L        ^,           ,2    ■,          V  ™"°"«^f 

r^,           *             ^        ,  .K^iin-  ,„«™  ■■  „,  t-\u^it  o»„„i,  „„„™»i„„.  tne  same  underworld  elements  operate 

There  was  no  objection.  boHer  room,    or  Illicit  stock  operation;  ,      ..        .,,           .              rHminnU  pm 

Mr.  WELTNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  shipment  and  storage  by  a  trticklng  finn  p"ov l^he  ^mTniTwesTmetho^^^^^^ 

d.,ys  ago  I  submitted  to  the  Members  of  of  stolen  goods;   and  embezzlement  to  ?h/ samf  ™g™Lh    fr^   haple^^^^^ 

the   House   an   initial   report   outlining  meet  loan  shark  deman<^.  Jowerr^The'sIme  l^TjX'Zcl"/- 

some  problems  concerrang  the  unreason-  ^  E*«^"  o«*s  have  not  been  immune  corruption  of  leeltlmate  businesses  dp=!. 

ably   high   cost   for  the   use   of  money.  Earlier  this  year,  our  committee  held  oerSfeffor?i  of  the  insolven^^^ 

These  problems  are  properly  the  sub-  hearings  concerning  persons  of  ur^avory  ^nd /uin  ofLnesfuves  anrcareers       ' 

ject  of  study  by  a  Special  Subcommittee  background  who  extended  their  influence  ^""^i^^i"  °V„°  ,IL„  =  vl  „^1,  In?"  »  h 

of  the  Committee  oh  Banking  and  Cur-  into  two  banks,  a.  far  apart  as  Virginia  Mr  Speaker  t^ere  are  niany  Indicated 

rency,  recently  appointed  by  our  chair-  and  Long  Island,  to  manipulate  them  to  "^^^  J°L^^^'^ r.^u    ,c  ^   ^"rr 

man,  the  Honorable  Wright  P.t.van  of  their  great  profit  and  to  the  banks'  ulti-  "°"t„L^i  »       ^h  \^  ^7  V"'^  '''^' 

Xexas  mate    collapse.     Bank    loans   were   ar-  "al  syndicates  and  loan  sharks  in  other 

la  appointing  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  ranged,  accompanied  by  huge    -flnder's  cities?     What   means   are   adopted   for 

P.^TMAN  designated  also  another  field  for  fees"  to  the  arrangers,  constituting  mere-  transferring  loan  shark  money?     What 

inqulry-the  loan  shark.  Lv  a  polite  form  of  •'vlgorish."  'f  "nf  ^w^T!?"""'f' ,'T  .»^»     ^'"' 

Today  loan  sharking  is  a  Sl-bllUon-a-  ^  another  case,  a  bank  in  the  garment  Ployed?     What  financial    nstltutlons  or 

vear  racket.     It  ODerat«s  outside  the  law  district  of  New  York  City  was  so  cor-  financial    channels   contribute    to    loan 

through  an  invisible  structure,  staffed  by  rupted  as  to  steer  desperate  borrowers  sharking?    To  what  extend  do    finders 

the    bosses   of    the   underworid.    Usury  to  loan  sharks,  for  which  the  officers  and  fees    enter  into  bank  loans? 

laws  do  not  apply only  the  going  rate  agents  of  the  banks  regularly  received  The  officer  of  a  bank  In  Texas  recently 

of  5  percent  per  week.     There  is  no  court  compensation.  advised  an  applicant  that  he  was  Inellgi- 

procediue,  only  a  mobster  court  known  Admittedly,  usurpation  and  inflltra-  ble  for  credit,  but  offered  to  introduce 

as  the  "sit  down."  tion   of   banking   institutions   are   rare,  him   to   someone  who  could  help  him. 

There  is  no  sheriff's  writ  for  coUec-  Yet,  a  single  instance  serves  in  some  de-  The  borrower  closed  the  loan,  paying  a 

tion  of  debt,  only  the  underworld's  unique  sree  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  substantial  "finder's  fee."    The  fee  w-ent 

enforcement  procedure.    No  collateral  is  commercial  banks.    Swift  remedies  and  to  the  bank  officer.    The  money  for  the 

required    of    the    borrower except    his  adequate  controls  are  essential.  loan  came  from  the  same  bank,  through 

body.  Thus  far.  the  specific  instances  of  loan  the  lender.    Is  this  transaction  covered 

The  New  York  State  Commission  of  sharking  have  been  related  to  the  Na-  by  the  Federal  usury  statute? 
Investigation  spent  the  better  part  of  2  tion's  largest  city.  New  York.    As  prevl-  Should  there  be  a  Federal  loan  shark- 
years  in  a  detailed  study  of  loan  shark-  ously  noted.  aU  five  of  the  major  "f  ami-  ing  statute,  limiting  any  transaction  sub- 
ing  In  New  York  City.  lies"  In  the  criminal  network  of  that  city  Ject  to  Federal  jurisdiction  to  a  maxi- 

it   reports   that  of  the  five  criminal  are  heavily  engaged  in  lending  money  mum  rate  of  Interest,  similar  to  the  25 

syndicates  in  greater  New  York  City —  at  unconscionable  rates  of  return..  percent  per  annum  criminal  usury  law 

rfCrenovese.  Gamblno.  Colombo.  Luchese,  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  loan  of  New  York  State? 

Bonanno — no  less  than  121  top  mobsters  sharking  is  confined  to  New  York  City.  These,  and  other  questions,  naturally 

were  engaged  in  loan  sharking  during  The  facts  are  quite  the  contrary.  arise  from  consideration  of  a  $1  billion 

the  year  1964.  The  subcommittee  has  in  its  files  the  racket. 

The   appeal  of  loan  sharking  to  the  names  of  the  leading  loan  sharks  In  12  Loan   sharking,   along   with   usurious 

underworld  Is  quite  plain.    It  Is  as  prof-  major  cities  over  the  country.    Our  pre-  consumer  practices,  complete  the  prov- 

itable  as  Rambling     It  can  be  conducted  Ilminary  inquiry  has  disclosed  that  es-  Ince  of  our  special  subcommittee.    Again. 
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I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned 
citizens  In  this  endeavor. 


BANKS  IN  VIOLATION  OF  ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 

Mr,  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Spt'aker,  I  have  pre- 
viously Introduced  six  private  bills  con- 
cerrUng  six  banks  which  are  either  In 
violation  of  our  antitrust  laws  as  deter- 
mined by  the  couits — including  the  Su- 
preme Court — or  have  antitrust  suits 
pending  against  them.  Retroactive  ex- 
emptions from  prosecution  of  these  six 
banks  Is  granted  by  S.  1698,  presently 
being  heard  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance.  I  believe  each  of 
these  cases  should  be  examined  sepa- 
rately and  on  Its  own  merits,  rather  than 
being  Included  In  legislation  dealing  with 
overall  antitrust  policy  for  the  banking 
industry. 

These  six  pieces  of  private  legislation 
were  referred  by  the  ParUamentarian  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  tradi- 
tionally examines  and  reports  upon  leg- 
islation giving  special  relief  to  Individuals 
or  corporations  which  have  suffered  In- 
jury by  the  application  of  the  law. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
modifies  the  nonspecial  Interest  portion 
of  S.  1698  to  overcome  certain  generally 
agreed-upon  omissions  of  that  bill,  as 
presently  written.  My  bill  would  do  the 
following;  First.  Retain  the  I960  Bank 
Mei'ger  Act  criteria  for  bank  mergers 
and  retain  authority  for  the  supei-visory 
agencies  to  approve  mergers;  second,  re- 
tain application  of  our  antitrust  laws  to 
the  banking  Industry,  except  that  they 
would  be  subject  to  a  90-day  statute  of 
limitation  insofar  as  the  given  merger 
transaction  Is  concerned — tills  Is  a  por- 
tion of  the  so-called  Proxmlre  amend- 
ment ejctended  to  90  da.vs  rather  than 
30:  third,  provides  that  If  an  anti-trust 
suit  Is  brought,  a  restraining  injunction 
agaiast  consummation  of  the  merger  Is 
automatic  and  remains  in  effect  until 
the  suit  Is  resol\'ed:  fourth,  exempts  the 
merging  transactions  of  all  banks  which 
have  merged  In  the  past,  except  those 
six  cases  which  have  been  challenged  In 
court,  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Let  me  deal  with  these  points,  one  by 
one. 

First.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  consensus  that  the  bank 
supervisory  agencies  should  continue  to 
have  the  power  to  deny  merger  applica- 
tions to  banks  when  the  proposed  merger 
is  not  In  accordance  with  good  banking 
practice,  even  though  it  may  not  be  in 
strict  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  was  the  power  granted  to  the  super- 
visory agencies  by  the  1960  Bank  Merger 
Act.  as  a  result  of  a  rash  of  uncontrolled 
bank  mergers  In  the  1950's. 

Second.  S.  1698  as  It  reached  the 
House  retained  the  authority  of  the 
courts  to  finally  determine  whether  or 


not  a  merging  transaction  was  in  \iola- 
tlon  of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  pro- 
vision is  retained  in  my  bill.  Although 
the  wording  of  S.  1698  was.  In  my  view, 
vague,  it  Is  Interpreted  by  some  to  pro- 
hibit antitrust  action  for  any  cause,  in- 
cluding collusion  and  price  fixing, 
against  a  merged  bank  once  the  30-day 
statute  of  limitations  provision  expires. 
To  correct  this  ambiguity,  the  wording 
of  my  bUl  makes  it  clear  that  a  bank,  by 
merging,  is  not  by  that  action  exempted 
from  future  violatians  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Three.  To  prevent  the  difficulties  for 
the  banics  of  unscrambling  mixed  as- 
sets, my  bill  provides  that  merger  trans- 
actions cannot  be  consummated  pending 
resolution  of  an  antitrust  suit,  should 
such  a  suit  be  filed,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Proxmire  amendment. 

Fourth.  My  bill  further  provides  that 
mergers  unchallenged  in  the  past  shall 
not  be  challenged  in  the  future,  thereby 
allaying  the  fears  of  some  2,000  prevlous- 
1>'  merged  banks  that  their  mergers  will 
be  subject  to  an  antitrust  suit.  The 
Attorney  General,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  has  stated  that 
he  does  not  plan  to  bring  suits  against 
these  banks  imless  there  have  been  mis- 
representation of  fact.  This  provision 
would  make  his  intention  a  point  of  law, 
not  subject  to  change  by  a  policy  de- 
cision of  his  successors. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  will  contribute  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Issues  before  our  subcommittee,  so  that 
proper  action  on  the  bank  merger  prob- 
lem can  be  taken,  which  is  In  keeping 
with  our  independent  and  competitive 
banking  s.vstem. 


BIRTH  CONTROL  AID 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  'onan- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
most  important  speech  of  the  year  by  an 
administration  official  was  made  In  New 
York  on  September  9.  Katherlne  Oet- 
tlnger,  head  of  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  declared  that  family  planning 
Information  and  birth  control  services 
should  be  avallabla  to  all  parents — and  I 
would  emphatically  add  'prospeaive 
parents"— as  a  matter  of  right. 

I  congratulate  her  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  her  forthright  ana  courageous 
statement.  It  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of 
the  concern  of  our  President  for  those  In 
our  society  who  arc  not  receiving  iti  full 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  hearings  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Senator  Grueninc  have  fully 
establLshed  the  desires  of  our  citizens 
who  now  are  not  receiving  family  plan- 
ning and  birth  control  Information  to 
acquire  it.  Instances  of  mothers  col- 
lapsing because  of  their  Inability  to  care 
for  their  mispaced  children,  of  child 
abandonment  In  desperation,  and  of 
other  heartbreaking  acts  which  result 


from  impossible  pressures  are  common- 
place. They  would  have  been  avoided  if 
family  planning  Information  liad  been 
available. 

The  OEO  should  fully  heed  Mrs.  Oet- 
tinger's  words.  For  she  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  have  no  right  to 
withhold  the  right  to  this  information 
from  those  who  want  and  need  it,  and 
that  this  right  to  information  Is  most 
frequently  denied  to  the  families  of  the 
poor. 

Portions  of  a  report  on  Mrs.  Oettinger's 
speech  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 10  are  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  as  follows: 
Increased  FSDEaAi,  Action  Planned — Birth 
Control  Aid  Is  a  Right,  Sats  HEW  Omcut 
I  By  Eve  Edflromi 

\  Children's  Bureau  spolcesman  said  the 
conference  was  attended  by  the  Nation's  top 
public  and  voluntary  health  and  -welfare  of- 
ficials who  exdianged  Information  on  public 
family  planning  services. 

Until  Mrs.  Oettinger's  speech.  HEW  had 
emphasized  population  research,  and  had 
usually  parried  questions  about  Federal  sup- 
port of  direct  birth  control  services.  The}' 
have  insisted  that  it  is  "entirely  a  matter 
of  State  discretion"  whether  Federal  match- 
ing funds  arc  used  for  family  planning. 

But  last  night.  Mrs,  Oettlnger  revealed 
that  the  Children's  Bureau  Is  beginning  this 
year  to  ask  all  States  for  the  numtiers  of 
persons  receiving  family  planning  services. 
These  data  will  be  used  to  determine  whether 
additional  new  approaches  may  be  needed  If 
existing  programs  are  unable  to  serve  all  per- 
sons requesting  advice. 

Mrs.  Oettlnger  said  HEW  was  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agen'ry  to  carry  forward  re- 
search, training  and  service  programs  In  the 
family  planning  field.  She  all  but  told  local 
public  health  and  welfare  agencies  to  In- 
clude birth  control  services 

"The  conviction  has  grou-n  that  e<luc,atlon 
and  Instruction  In  eflectlve  family  planning 
should  be  an  essential  component  of  both 
the  health  and  welfare  agencies  responsible 
for  the  pajTnent  of  health  services  loi  de- 
pendent famllleB."  she  said, 

"For  It  Is  the  families  of  the  poor  who  too 
long  have  suffereed  spiritual  dejection  and 
demoralization  after  bearing  successive  ba- 
bies without  hope  of  these  children  being 
able  to  achieve  their  full  potential  or  break- 
ing the  cycle  of  poverty." 

Mrs.  Oettlnger  then  spelled  out  the  family 
planning  services  that  could  be  paid  for  with 
Federal  matching  funds  available  through 
the  public  relief  programs  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

"Such  services."  she  said,  "may  Include 
Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  services, 
physicians'  services,  clinical  services,  pre- 
scriptions for  drugs  and  devices,  and  other 
preventative  and  rehabilitative  services  asso- 
ciated with  a  comprehensive  program  for 
family  planning." 

If  family  planning  Is  a  useful  tool  in  pro- 
viding better  health  for  children  and  moth- 
ers, Mrs.  Oettlnger  declared  that  "It  Ehould 
t)e  available  on  a  universal  basis  as  a  right 
to  parents,  without  coercion,  but  with  a 
genuine  and  sympathetic  attention  to  the 
needs  of  each  human  being,"  She  empha- 
sized that  individuals  from  all  faiths  should 
determine  freely  the  family  planning  meth- 
ods "morally  acceptable  to  them" 


HALL  COUNTY,  TEX.  CELEBRATES 
ITS  V5TH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Hall  County,  Tex.,  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are  going 
to  celebrate  the  75th  annlversarj-  of  the 
founding  of  their  county.  They  will  pay 
tribute  to  the  pioneers  who  settled  on  the 
trackless  prairie  late  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, to  the  settlers  who  forged  the  bonds 
of  local  sovernment  with  formal  organi- 
zation of  the  county  in  1890.  and  to  those 
who  have  brought  Hall  County  to  its 
present  high  state  of  development. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  attending  a 
highlight  of  the  weekend  jubilee,  the  bar- 
becue to  be  held  at  noon  Sunday  in  the 
Memphis  city  park.  A  number  of  other 
interesting  and  pleasureful  events  are 
planned  as  part  of  the  festival. 

The  full  story  of  Hall  County  is  a  long 
and  fascinating  one.  It  is  the  kind  of 
story  told  many  times  over  as  our  United 
States  grew  to  maturity.  A  most  inter- 
esting account  of  the  early  betjirmings  of 
Hall  County,  its  organization,  and  its  po- 
sition today  has  been  prepared  by  Bill 
Combs,  Paula  Shcrrj-,  and  Cliff  Farmer 
of  the  staff  of  the  Memphis  Democrat, 
one  of  the  finest  newspapers  In  the  State 
of  Texas.  The  publishers  of  the  Mem- 
phis Democrat.  J.  Claude  Wells  and 
Herschel  Combs,  have  given  impressive 
leadership  in  the  development  of  Mem- 
phis and  the  Hall  County  area,  and  their 
city,  county.  State,  and  Nation  are  the 
richer  for  their  distinguished  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  the 
Hall  County  story: 

The  first  white  settlers  in  Hall  Couiity 
were  ranchers  and  cowboys  who  found 
the  hardy  grass  covering  the  rich  rolling 
plains  Ideal  for  fattening  their  herds  of 
longhoin  cattle.  Land  where  bufTalo 
roamed  became  n  cattle  paradise.  Im- 
proved beef  breeds,  mostly  Hcrefords. 
soon  replaced  tlie  lanky  longhoi-ns.  and 
by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  va-it  herds 
of  beef  cattle  weie  being  marketed  from 
this  fertile  land.  Estelline  and  Giles  be- 
came the  largest  cattle  shippins  points 
on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Railroad. 

Hall  County  became  the  headquarters 
for  several  famous  early-day  ranches. 
The  Shoe  Bar.  the  Mill  Iron,  and  other 
well-known  brands  headquartered  in  this 
area  before  Hall  County  was  formally 
organized.  In  fact,  the  Shoe  Bar  head- 
quarters west  of  the  present  city  of 
Memphis  was  the  meeting  place  of  set- 
tlers May  4,  1890,  when  a  petition  to  or- 
ganize the  county  was  signed. 

The  fine  grassland  was  destined  to  be- 
come farmland.  When  the  Shoe  Bar 
ranch  was  sold  In  small  trncts  the  plow- 
took  over  where  the  buffalo  and  long- 
horn  had  grazed.  Cotton  became  the 
first  choice  of  the  settlers  as  a  ca.sh  crop. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1839  Hall  County 
reiadents  began  to  consider  self-govern- 
ment. Several  mass  meciings  were  held. 
In  April  1890.  a  petition  for  organiza- 
tion was  written.  As  time  passed  feelins 
became  bitter  between  the  towns  of 
Memphis.  Salisbury,  and  Lakeview.  since 


all  three  were  contestants  for  the  county 
seat.  Salisbury  was  the  oldest  town  in 
tlie  county  and  the  only  railroad  town, 
since  Memphis  had  not  been  able  to  in- 
duce the  Fort  Worth  Sc  Denver  Railway 
Co.  to  stop  trains  there;  Lakeview  was 
located  near  Goat  Island,  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  county.  Each  town 
employed  its  own  lawyer  for  the  fight. 
When  it  became  evident  that  Memphis 
would  control  the  majority  of  votes  the 
promoters  of  Salisbury  Influenced  a 
number  to  erase  their  names  from  the 
petition  and  thus  delay  organization.  J. 
C.  Montgomery  of  Memphis,  accom- 
panied by  several  other  citizens,  went  to 
Salisbury  and  demajided  the  petition, 
which  S.  A.  Simpson,  a  druggist,  was  glad 
to  deliver.  Final  details  were  completed 
at  a  May  4  mass  meeting  at  the  Shoe  Bar 
headquarters  on  Oaks  Creek. 

The  election  was  set  for  June  17.  1890. 
The  date  was  preceded  by  another  month 
of  strife  and  excitement.  Newspapers 
at  Salisbury  and  Memphis  took  up  Uie 
fight.  Bloodshed  was  nan'owly  averted. 
Each  town  began  a  building  program. 
Laborers  were  brought  into  Salisbury, 
whose  votes  the  promoters  expected  to 
control.  Memphis  gave  town  lots  to  all 
cowboys  who  would  promise  to  vote  for 
that  town.  Lakeview  had  invited  fonner 
citi.'iens  to  return  and  participate  in  the 
election  and  based  its  claim  on  location. 
On  election  day  all  voting  boxes  were 
closely  guarded  by  representatives  from 
each  contesting  town  and  great  excite- 
ment prevailed,  but  the  day  passed  with- 
out sei-ious  trouble.  The  final  tabulation 
was  Mempliis.  84;  Lakeview.  43;  Salis- 
bury. 19. 

Since  Memphis  was  located  In  the  ex- 
treme northeast  corner  of  the  county 
special  legislative  acts  were  necessary  to 
sustain  the  election. 

The  first  Commissioners'  Court  of  Hall 
County  met  in  Memphis  June  24.  1890, 
and  continued  thereafter  until  all  press- 
ing needs  of  the  newly  organized  county 
were  served.  The  following  officers  were 
present  at  the  first  meeting :  Judge  J.  H. 
Lafferty;  Commissioners  P.  N.  Wolffarth, 
J.  B.  Pope.  P.  M.  Harrison,  and  J.  H. 
Drury :  County  Clerk  S.  A.  Simpson,  and 
Sheriff  C.  A.  Erabree. 

Hall  County  was  named  in  honor  of 
Warren  D.  C.  Hall,  Texas  patriot,  who 
fought  for  Texas  during  the  Mexican 
revolution  and  who  played  an  important 
part  in  Texas  government  duilng  its  life 
as  an  independent  republic  and  early 
statehood.  Hall's  two  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  early  Texas  life  were  his 
activities  at  the  San  Felipe  convention 
m  1832  and  his  services  to  the  Republic  as 
second  in  command  of  the  Texans  in 
their  battle  for  civil  rights  at  Analiua/: 
in  the  same  year.  Hall  was  born  in  1788 
and  died  in  1867. 

Hall  County  has  been  moving  forward 
during  the  past  several  years.  Two  im- 
portant industries  have  been  established 
in  Memphis,  the  county  seat.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  division  offices  of 
General  Telephone  Co.  of  the  Southwest. 
Two  years  ago,  Burluigton  Industries, 
Inc..  established  Hall  Plant.  Postex  Mills, 
in  Memphis.  The  plant  now  employs 
approximately  130  men  and  women. 
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Cotton  is  the  leading  product  of  Hall 
County,  with  from  25,000  to  50.000  bales 
grown  annually.  Small  grains,  alfalfa, 
and  other  field  crops  are  grown.  With 
cotton,  they  make  up  tluee-fourths  of 
the  county's  agricultural  income.  Beef 
production,  dairying,  and  poultrj-  pro- 
duction accoimt  for  the  remainder. 
Hall's  annual  agricultural  income  is  ap- 
proximately S9  million. 

Memphis,  the  county  seat  of  Hall 
County,  had  an  estimated  population  in 
1962  of  3,260.  Other  Hall  County  towns 
are  Turkey,  Estelline,  and  Lakeview. 
Small  communities  are  Newlin.  Parnell, 
Leslie.  Brice,  and  Plaska.  In  1962,  the 
estimated  population  of  the  county  was 
7,888.  Memphis  is  the  market  and  bank- 
ing center  of  the  county,  with  grain  and 
cotton  processing  and  storage  its  lead- 
ing industry.  Turkey  serves  the  pro- 
ductive farming  and  livestock  area  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  county.  Es- 
telline is  a  farm  commercial  center  at  a 
highway  junction  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county. 

Irrigation  in  recent  years  has  become 
important  in  Hall  County,  adding  to  the 
productag  ability  of  the  good  soil.  There 
are  now  approximately  200  wells;  more 
are  to  be  added.  One  of  the  promising 
po.ssibllities  is  the  developmeiit  of  vege- 
table production. 

Hall  County  citizens  are  looking  to  the 
future  with  optimism.  Among  goals  is 
the  establishment  of  a  huge  dam  upon 
the  Prairie  Dog  Town  fork  of  the  Red 
River  to  provide  a  major  recreation  cen- 
ter. Tlie  pioneer  spirit  still  prevails,  and 
its  residents  foresee  a  bright  future  as 
Hall  County  advances  in  step  with  the 
rest  of  our  Nation. 


LAKE  ERIE-OHIO  RIVER  CANAL 
PROJECT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Dent)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Honorable  Frank  M.  Clark,  our  colleague 
from  the  25ih  Pennsylvania  District,  held 
a  press  conference  on  a  very  important 
subject. 

The  question  discussed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  dealt  with  the 
long  debated  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal  project. 

While  there  have  been  many  state- 
ments pro  and  con  on  this  controversial 
subject  the  discussion  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]  is  Im- 
portant in  that  it  brings  fresh  argu- 
ments to  an  old  argument. 

Coming  from  western  Pennsylvania,  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  many  questions 
fais  project  raises.  Whether  or  not  It 
will  even  be  built  will  depend  upon  action 
by  the  Congress. 

Before  Congress  acts  upon  the  pro- 
posal every  Member  ought  to  read  the 
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attached   statement   by   the   Honorable 
Frank  M.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania: 

SUTEMENT   OF   PraKK    M.   CLAHK.    MEMBER   OF 

CONGBESS  Prom  the  25ih  District  or  Penn- 
sylvania. ON  THE  Proposed  L,ake  Erie-Ohio 
Hn'EB  Canal.  Apgust  27.  196S 
I  liave  called  this  press  conference,  my  first 
one  in  six  terms  in  Congress,  because  I  feel 
ihat  my  constituents,  taxpayers  aU,  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  proposed  canal  between 
Lalte  Erie  and  tiie  Ohio  River  Until  now  I 
have  reserved  Judgment  on  the  proposal,  as 
I  am  a  member  of  the  House  Public  Worlcs 
Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  water- 
ways development  projects  and  deals  with  all 
types  of  flood  control,  rivers  and  iiarbors 
projects  for  the  good  of  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  today,  before  the  project  comes 
to  my  committee.  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  as  your 
Congressman  to  outline  my  position  and  to 
discuss  the  facts  which  have  brought  me  to 
ttiat  position. 

The  feasibility  of  the  Lalce  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal  project  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
This  is  a  step  in  its  progress  through  the 
Corps  of  Enginc-ers  which  is  the  executive 
agency  responsible  for  waterway  develop- 
ment. The  project  was  found  to  be  econom- 
ically feasible  by  the  Pittsburgh  District  En- 
gineer in  his  review  of  reports,  and  the  divi- 
sion engineer  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  concurred 
In  this  flnUlng.  although  reducing  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  from  the  district  engineer's  esti- 
mate of  2.2  to  1  to  a  slightly,  less  optimistic 
1.8  to  1. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  district  engi- 
neer's review  of  reports  on  March  3  of  this 
year  I  have  been  giving  careful  consideration 
to  all  Bides  of  this  highly  controversial  proj- 
ect, I  liave  studied  the  engineer's  review  of 
reports.  X  have  met  wuii  p.'-oponents  and 
opponents  alilce  and  have  heard  their  argu- 
ments, read  tlieir  written  presentations  and 
discussed  with  them  the  i.-ssues  presented. 
I  read  in  the  newspaper  the  other  day  Uiat 
the  Army  Engineers  are  swamped  with  writ- 
ten opinions,  pro  and  con,  approximating 
100  letters  from  individuals,  106  letters  and 
booltiets  from  organizations  and  38  letters 
from  State  and  Federal  legislators.  This 
Indicates  the  wide  public  interest  iu  this 
project. 

Up  untU  now  I  have  not  talten  a  stand  for 
or  against  the  canal,  desiring  to  have  the 
benefit  of  public  reaction,  of  opinions  of  ex- 
perts, and  of  my  own  conclusions  from  reud- 
l/ig  the  material  presented  to  me. 

I  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  e:ipress  pub- 
Ucly  my  position  with  regard  to  the  canal 
project. 

My  decision  is  not  political.  I  am  a  Dem- 
oi:rat,  and  was  elected  to  tile  a4th  Congress 
in  1954  and  since  then  have  continually 
served  all  the  people  In  my  district  to  the 
beat  of  my  ability.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Worits  Committee  and  of  its 
Flood  Control,  Ronds.  and  Watershed  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  and  Its  ad  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Appalachla  My  good 
friend  and  political  colleague,  Michael  J. 
KniWAN,  is  the  principal  congressional  ad- 
vocate for  the  canal.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Mr.  Kihwan.  However,  in  this 
country  of  ours  we  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  disagree,  without  being  disagreeable, 
when  we  feel  that  a  proposal  is  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned.   I  am  fulfllUng  this  duty  today. 

My  decision  to  oppose  the  canal  Is  not  a 
rash  one,  nor  one  considered  In  haste.  It 
was  arrived  at  siter  much  time-consuming 
effort  and  considerable  thought.  I  have  had 
the  benefit  of  my  many  years'  experience  on 
the  Public  Works  Commltteo  where  we  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  whole  country,  and 
weigh  the  merits  of  thousands  of  projects 
presented  to  us  for  authorization.  I  am  nat- 
urally most  Interested  la  my  own  district 
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and  in  the  welfare  of  my  constituents  who 
have  seen  fit  to  elect  me  to  this  Important 
Job. 

With  this  In  mind  I  wish  to  set  forth  my 
reasons  tor  opposing  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal. 

The  costs  which  must  be  borne  by  local 
interests  in  my  district  are  enormous  and 
will  result  in  financial  chaos.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  Army  Engineers  have  estimated  the 
cost  of  relocating  the  Beaver  Falls  Municipal 
Water  Authority  facilities  at  8383,705.  This 
figure  itself  is  staggering.  The  authority 
was  naturally  Interested,  and  hired  the 
highly  respected  engineering  firm  of  Michael 
Baker,  Jr.  Inc..  to  review  the  engineers' 
report,  and  to  file  Its  own  report  with  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

This  was  done  on  June  24,  1965.  The 
Michael  Baker  report  concludes  that  the  re- 
location costs  of  the  Beaver  Palls  Municipal 
Water  Authority  facilities  will  not  be  S383,- 
705  as  estimated  by  the  Army  Engineers, 
which  is  bad  enough,  but  will  be  $764,300. 

This  is  Just  one  example  and  relates  to  only 
one  local  Interest. 

The  city  of  New  Castle  is  presently  ex- 
panding its  sewage  treatment  plant.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimate  that  costs  of  al- 
terations to  that  plant  would  amount  to 
8395,442.  What  Will  be  the  actual  cost  to 
New  Castle  in  view  of  the  underestimation 
found  at  Beaver  Palls? 

Other  substantial  costs  to  local  Interests 
in  my  dlitrlct.  using  the  Army  Engineer's 
own  figures,  are;  $123,151  to  the  city  of 
Beaver  Palls:  J7.734  to  Taylor  Township, 
Lawrence  County;  8302.334  for  Beaver  County 
bridges;  8179,284  for  Lawrence  County 
bridges.  Tliese  figures  alone  rightly  throw 
a  scare  Into  any  municipality  which  must 
ra.l.'ie  the  money.  Considering  costs  which 
have  not  Ijeen  mentioned  and  the  probability 
that  the  actual  costs  will  be  much  higher, 
the  prospect  Is  alarming.  The  local  coopera- 
tion which  would  be  required  not  only  for 
construction  but  also  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  project  would  in  some  in- 
stances be  Impossibly  burdensome. 

The  pollution  problem  will  be  worsened 
by  tile  proposed  canal  at  a  time  when  cltl- 
s&ena  are  earnestly  striving  to  improve  a  dan- 
gerous and  troublesome  condition.  The 
Army  district  engineer's  report  Itself  calls 
attention  to  a  concltislon  in  the  study  of  the 
US  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Public  Health  Service,  that  con- 
struction of  the  canal  "would  have  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  effect  on  water  quality  con- 
trol in  the  Mahoning  River.  This  would  re- 
sult from  the  formation  of  substantial  slack 
water  pools  which  would  reduce  the  aera- 
tion of  the  water  nornially  obtained  when 
flowing  in  a  natural  stream  channel."  The 
district  engineer  says  tJits  adverse  effect  will 
be  offset  by  the  benefit  resulting  from  Im- 
provement In  the  quantity  and  temperature 
of  the  water  supply  tor  industrial  use.  This 
t>enefit.  if  true,  will  not  apply  to  my  district. 
This  adverse  effect,  which  Is  accepted  »«  a 
fact  by  the  Army  Engineers  themselves,  will 
apply  to  my  district. 

It  lias  been  asserted  that  the  steel  Indus- 
try will  obtain  a  great  lift  from  this  canal. 
My  district  Is  a  steel  district  with  several 
large  steel  plants  being  locoted  there.  I  am 
vitally  Interested  In  their  prosperity  and  am 
aware  of  the  problems  they  are  encountering 
today.  I  am  very  apprehensive  of  increasing 
amounts  of  foreign  steel  being  delivered  via 
the  canal  Into  tills  area  and  its  adverse  effect 
on  the  steel  industry  and  the  economy  of 
the  district. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  steel  com- 
p.inie5  would  benefit  by  reason  of  reduced 
transportation  costs  of  iron  ore  which  are 
claimed  for  the  canal.  We  must  look  at  the 
facts  as  they  exist  today.  The  iron  ore 
which  the  proposed  canal  might  carry  to 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Toungstown  districts  Is 


today  received  via  the  ports  of  Cleveland. 
Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut  on  Lake  Erie.  The 
ore  then  goes  by  rail  either  to  Toungstown, 
or  else  to  such  vital  indusuies  in  my  district 
as  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  multimillion- 
dollar  sintering  plant  at  Saxonburg.  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  at  Ali- 
qulppa.  and  Crucible  Steel  at  Midland,  as 
well  as  to  mills  Important  to  other  parts  of 
my  State.  These  port,  railroad,  and  sin- 
tering facilities  represent  a  huge  investment. 
They  are  In  use  today  and  do  an  effective  Job, 
I  doubt  that  even  free  barge  transportation 
on  the  canal  would  induce  steel  companies 
to  change  their  ore  movement  systems.  To 
do  so  would  Involve,  among  other  costly 
actions,  the  abandonment  of  the  Saxonburg 
plant,  and  a  drastic  reduction  In  the  scale  of 
operations  at  Conway,  where  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  the  largest  classifica- 
tion yard  In  the  Nation  These  effects  of 
the  canal  would  certainly  be  an  enormous 
loss  to  my  district,  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  offsetting  the  benefits  claimed 
for  this  proposal. 

If,  despite  my  doubts,  transportation  sav- 
ings were  to  develop  along  the  lines  expected 
by  the  district  engineer,  the  benefits  would 
accrue  principally  to  Toungstown.  M  the 
disadvantage  of  steel  plants  In  my  district. 
A  study  for  the  engineers  estimates  that 
Toungstown 's  transportation  savings  per  ton 
of  steel  making  raw  materials  would  be  twice 
as  much  as  at  Pittsburgh.  This  distortion 
of  the  comparative  economics  of  location 
could  only  be  detrimental  to  the  steel 
companies  In  my  district  and  to  their 
employees. 

As  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
on  Appalachla  and  as  a  Congressman.  I  am 
naturally  Interested  in  Improving  the  eco- 
nomic atmosphere  of  my  district.  Harm  to 
two  major  Industries  and  to  their  employees 
win  becloud  the  atmosphere  and  run 
counter  to  the  very  purpose  of  the  Appa- 
lachla program.  I  am  speaking  of  the  steel 
and  raUroad  industries.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  anyone  how  Important  these  industries 
are  and  have  been  and  will  be  in  the  future 
to  my  district.  I  am  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port from  so  many  steel  and  railroad  em- 
ployees residing  In  the  25th  district  and  I 
assure  them  that  I  shall  work  to  protect  their 
Jobs.  In  opposing  the  canal.  I  am  doing 
Just  that.  It  has  been  estimated  that  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  2.700  railroad  workers 
will  lose  their  Jobs  If  the  canal  is  built  and 
liandled  the  tonnage  projected  by  the  U.S. 
Engineers  in  their  report.  Whatever  the 
actual  figure  is.  It  is  too  much. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  the  let- 
ter which  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers fcr  Rivers  and  Harbors  en  June  28. 
1965.  by  the  .Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission.  This  commis- 
sion represents  six  counties  in  Pennsylvania, 
two  of  which.  Beaver  and  Butler,  are  in  my 
district.  Its  primary  purpose  is  planning. 
AJter  consideration  of  this  project,  it  has 
found  it  must  oppose  the  same.  The  letter 
points  out  several  weaknesses  in  the  en- 
gineer's report.  A  serious  problem  which  It 
calls  to  the  board's  attention  is  that  local 
Interests  are  required  to  provide  assurances 
that  they  will  not  withdraw  w,-iter  for  con- 
sumptive use  or  divert  water  around  the 
locks  frosn  the  water  supply  provided  by  the 
project  works.  It  emphasizes  tliat  this  re- 
quirement could  have  serious  consequences 
upon  the  water  supply  problems  of  Beaver 
County.  I  concur  in  the  commission's  con- 
cern about  this. 

In  conclusion,  after  several  months  of 
studying  the  matter  I  find  that  I  must  op- 
pose the  canal  project  as  being  against  the 
best  Interests  of  my  congressional  district. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  detrimental  both 
to  local  government  and  to  Industry,  and 
therefore,  to  the  people  of  my  constituency. 
Industries    which    have    invested    so    much 
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•  money  In  Improving  their  plinta  would  be 
buit  tremendously  by  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  would  be  unfairly  handed  to 
'the  Youngstown-Warren  area.  The  steel  In- 
Idustry  In  the  district  I  represent  ha«  In- 
'vested  no  less  than  $40  million  that  I  know 
jof  during  Just  the  pust  2  years.  I  will  pro- 
iteet  such  Investment  in  the  future  of  my 
Idlstrlct. 

Every  munlclpfiUty  or  local  government 
land  county  government  would  be  assessed 
beyond  Its  taxing  ability.  Even  if  we  wanted 
the  canal,  my  Investigations  have  found  that 
supplementary  funds  will  not  be  avall.ible 
under  the  Appalachla  or  similar  Federal  pro- 
igrams  to  ease  the  local  burden.  It  Is  there- 
tore  imreallstlc  to  think  that  the  local  re- 
sponsibility could  be  shifted  to  the  Federal 
iGovernment 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  attending  this  meet- 
ing, and  U  there  are  any  questions  I  will  try 
to  answer  them. 


RURAL     ELECTRIC     COOPERATIVES 

Mr,  S^^TH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Schmidhauser] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCH^^DHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  last  Tliursday.  September  9.  Vice 
Pre.sident  Humphrey  delivered  a  stirring 
speech  to  the  thousands  of  people  attend- 
ing the  Eastern  Iowa  Rural  Electric  Show 
which  was  held  at  Wilton  Junction,  Iowa, 
located  in  my  congi-esslonal  district.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  compliments  to 
Mr.  Humphrey  for  his  perceptive  recog- 
nition of  the  great  contributions  that  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  have  made  to 
brighten  rural  lives  on  the  domestic 
Fcene.  I  thought  It  especially  fitting  that 
the  Vice  President  also  recognized  the 
tremendous  contributions  of  the  rural 
electrics  overseas — helping  to  build  a 
better,  peaceful  life  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

Following  13  the  text  of  Vice  President 
Hu.MFHREYs  address  of  last  Thursday: 
Rem.\rk5  or  Vice  President  HtrsEax  Ht:M- 

PHREY,  30th  ASSVXL  MEETING,  THE  BAR- 
I  BECUE  AND  ELECTRIC  SHOW,  WILTON  JUNC- 
TION. Iowa,  Seitember  9.  1965 
It  Is  a  genuine  privilege  for  me  to  partici- 
pate today  In  the  30th  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  largest  rural  electric  cooperative  In 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  Eastern  Iowa  Light  &  Power  Coopera- 
tive was  one  of  the  first  organizations  of 
rural  people  to  make  use  of  financing  from 
the   Rural    Electrification   .Administration 

Later  you  were  joined  by  more  than  i.OOO 
other  cooperatives  and  public  bodies  In  46 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Through  your  efforts 
and  the  force  of  your  example,  you  have 
lifted  the  proportion  of  electrified  farms  In 
thl.i  country  from  less  than  11  percent  in  1935 
to  more  than  98  percent  today. 

Your  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  revo- 
lutionized life  in  njral  America. 

You  freed  the  farm  housewife  from  a  life- 
time of  bondage  to  the  handiroi]  and  cook- 
stove,   the  washboard  and   hand  pump. 

You  showed  people  how  to  farm  more 
pro<luctlvely.  how  to  use  electric  power  for 
hundreds  of  different  farm  chores. 

You  put  electric  lights  and  running  water 
in  the  schoolhouse.  and  you  have  put  an 
end  to  the  old  one-room  school,  so  rich  in 
fientlmental  memories  hut  so  poor  In  edu- 
cational facilities 


You  have  generated  thousands  of  new  Jobs 
for  rural  America  and  have  opened  up  the 
countryside  to  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  improvement. 

And  you  helped  erase  forever  that  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  that  used  to  separate 
country  people  from  city  people. 

President  Roosevelt  established  the  REA 
30  years  ago  as  part  of  a  brood,  emergency 
relief  program.  A  year  later  the  late  and 
revered  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  that  great 
Nebraakan.  Senator  Oeorge  Norrls.  guided 
through  to  passage  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act.  Pew  people  at  that  time  shared  these 
men's  vision  of  a  completely  electrified  rural 
America.  And  fewer  people  still  foresaw  that 
the  first  small,  struggling  cooperatives — op- 
erated by  farmers  who  weren't  supposed  to 
know  anything  about  running  an  electric 
company — would  grow  into  strong,  progres- 
sive power  suppliers  and  establish  them- 
selves within  a  few  years  as  a  permanent  seg- 
ment of  the  Amerlc.tn  poWer  Industry. 

But  Ihat  Is  precisely  what  has  happened. 
And  it  has  happened  without  a  single  hand- 
out from  the  Federal  Government,  without  a 
penny's  worth  of  grants-in-aid  The  coop- 
erative rural  electrification  program  in  the 
United  States  has  been  financed  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  loans — loans  repayable  to  the 
Government  with  Interest.  And  the  credit 
record  of  REA-ftnanced  cooperatives  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  of  any  business  of  any  kind  in 
the  country. 

You  in  the  rural  electrification  program 
have  written  one  of  the  beat  success  stories 
in  history. 

But  rural  electrification  means  more  than 
lights  in  the  farmhouse  and  milking  ma- 
chines in  the  barn.  And  It  also  means  more 
th,in  a  local  rural  success  story. 

President  Johnson  stated  It  well  when  he 
said,  and  I  quote,  "the  rural  electrification 
program  was  from  the  beginning  the  founda- 
tion program  for  the  success  of  our  national 
effort  to  strengthen  the  whole  economy  by 
strengthening  the  agricultural  economy 
•  •  •  we  have  through  REA  made  our  Na- 
tion stronger  and  made  the  horizons  of  to- 
day's generation  broader." 

Your  President  has  been  a  champion  of 
REA  since  Its  beginning  In  1937  when  the 
Pedernales  Electric  Cooperative  In  Johnson 
City.  Tex,,  applied  for  a  REA  loon.  Several 
times  the  REA  had  to  return  the  application 
because  there  were  not  enough  consumers 
signed  up  for  service. 

President  Johnson,  then  newly  ejected  to 
the  House,  worked  in  the  fields  with  the 
Pedernales  sign-up  workers  and  awarded 
western  hats  to  those  who  got  the  most  peo- 
ple to  sign  up. 

This  extra  effort  proved  successful  and  in 
September  1938  the  Pedernales  Cooperative 
received  an  RE.4  loan  for  »1  3  million.  This 
cooperative  serves  that  area  today. 

President  Johnson  is  well  aware  that  the 
lessons  of  history,  both  here  and  abroad, 
make  it  clear  that  there  can  be  no  firm 
foundation  for  an  enduring  national  pros- 
perity as  long  as  the  rural  economy  limps 
along  far  behind  the  urban  economy.  For 
60  years,  since  World  War  I,  there  has  been 
a  continuing  struggle  to  win  parity  for  rural 
people.  It  still  Is  our  goal  to  win  parity  of 
income  and  parity  of  opportunity  for  our 
farm  people. 

It  has  dawned  on  many  only  gradtially 
that  it  Is  equally  Important  that  rural  peo- 
ple achieve  parity  of  certain  vital  community 
services — such  necessities  of  modern  life  as 
pure  drinking  water,  electric  and  telephone 
service,  and  health,  recreational  and  educa- 
tional facilities. 

These,  too.  form  a  part  of  our  battle  for 
parity. 

It  la  proper  ooncem  of  all  Americans  that 
all  of  our  people,  whether  they  live  In  town 
or  country,  enjoy  an  equal  o'pportumty  to 
contribute  to  a  developing  economy.  But 
p.irlty  of  opportunity  continues  to  be  denied 


to  far  too  many  people  today  simply  because 
they  happen  to  live  In  rural  areas.  In  a 
number  of  places  in  the  country,  pockets  of 
poverty  and  pools  of  economic  stagnation 
continue.  It  Is  the  Johnson  administratlon'.s 
firm  rcwlve  to  make  a  definite  Improvement 
In  these  conditions. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  tJiat  while  only 
one-third  of  all  Americans  live  In  rural  areas, 
fully  one-half  of  the  famUles  wiiich  we  clas- 
sify as  impoverished  live  in  the  country. 

No  matter  what  the  general  level  of  pros- 
perity— and  that  level  has  never  been  higher 
than  It  is  in  the  United  States  today — our 
economy  is  not  operating  anywhere  near  Its 
capacity  as  long  as  even  port  of  our  rural  lite 
Is  characterized  by  poverty,  blight,  and  hope- 
lessness. With  the  help  of  our  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  we  can  step  up  the  pace  or 
economic  development  in  these  areas  of  the  I 
country. 

If  all  America  is  to  participate  fully  In  our 
future  economic  growth.  It  is  essential  that 
utility  services,  which  In  large  measure  repre- 
sent tools  for  commercial  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment, be  provided  to  riiial  people  under 
rates  and  conditions  comparable  to  those 
available  to  people  residing  In  our  towns  and 
cities. 

In  the  rural  electrification  program,  the 
barriers  to  parity  are  offset  to  some  degree  by 
the  provision  of  long-term,  low-Interest  loans 
and  technical  assistance  by  REA.  These  are 
essential  to  eventual  parity  of  electric  rates 
and  services. 

But  parity  In  American  life  will  only  be 
reached  If  we  work  on  many  fronts,  in  many 
places 

We  can  find  ways  to  continue  to  Improve 
and  develop  the  American  countryside,  Just 
as  you  found  ways  to  organize  your  coopera- 
tive, set  the  first  poles,  and  string  the  A'st 
lines.  y 

We  can  alow  down  the  migration  of  our 
young  people  from  rural  areas  by  opening 
up  new  opportunity  for  rural  youth  through 
better  education  and  training. 

We  can  find  ways  to  encourage  more  rapid 
expansion  of  business  and  Industry  In  rural 
areas,  to  provide  more  oIT-the-farm  employ- 
ment for  our  young  people  and  for  others 
displaced  from  agriculture. 

We  can  strengthen  the  family  farm  pat- 
tern, helping  families  to  apply  new  techno- 
logical Innovations  to  their  operations,  while 
making  sure  that  Increased  efficiency  does 
not  mean  lesa  Income  to  the  producer. 

We  can  readjust  rural  land  use  to  make 
more  land  available  for  outdoor  recreation 
and  open  spaces.  * 

We   can    continue    to   press    for    adequate 
public  facilities  and  services  In  rural  areas. 
And  we  can  help  all  rural  people  to  ad- 
just to  the  rapid  changes  taking   place   In 
America  today. 

As  you  pursue  these  broad  national  goals 
for  the  fuller  development  of  rural  America, 
you  will  receive  the  strongest  possible  sup- 
port for  your  efforts  from  this  Administra- 
tion. But  you  must  define  your  problems 
You  must  initiate  the  action  and  seek  the 
solutions. 

In  doing  this,  you  should  start  with  a  feel- 
ing of  optimism.  You  have  so  many  resources 
In  rural  America  that  already  are  in  short 
supply  elsewhere.  You  have  open  space  and 
fresh  air.  You  can  offer  people  freedom  of 
movement  and  a  nearness  to  the  beauties  of 
the  natural  countryside. 

Tou  can  offer  relaxation  and  recreation, 
and  you  can  offer  that  most  wonderful  re- 
source of  all — the  nelghborllness  of  the  rural 
community. 

You  may  not  realize  it.  but  what  you 
already  have  accomplished  shines  forth  as 
a  lamp  of  hope  for  people  everywhere.  The 
pattern  of  cooperative  rural  electrification 
developed  in  the  rural  United  States  today 
is  being  widely  studied  and  Imitated  by  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

In  South  Vietnam,  a  six-man  team  of  rural 
electrification     experts     from     the     United 
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states  has  Just  staked  out  that  Nation's  first 
three  rural  electric  cooperatives,  under  con- 
tract from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Actual  construction  Is  sched- 
uled to  begin  In  November  under  supervi- 
sion of  an  American  engineer,  and  the  first 
rural  system  will  be  energized  next  April. 

The  size  of  the  task  faced  by  these  men 
Is  a  big  one.  More  than  il  mUllon  of  South 
Vietnam's  14  million  people  are  without 
electricity.  And  fewer  than  100  of  its  3.000 
villages  have  any  means  of  generating  power. 
But  we  should  remember  that  in  the  30  years 
that  your  cooperative  has  been  in  existence, 
more  than  6  million  fanners  Emd  other  rural 
consumers  in  this  country  have  obtained 
electricity   through    rural    cooperatives. 

The  contribution  that  cooperatives  can 
make  to  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  other  nations  is  recognized  in  the 
Humphrey  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  This  is  the  act  which 
established  the  Agency  for  Internationa! 
Development  and  I  sponsored  that  amend- 
ment while  serving  in  the  Senate. 

At  the  time,  there  were  no  cooperative  de- 
velopment programs  being  carried  out 
through  private  groups  as  part  of  our  foreign 
Bid  program.  My  amendment  declared  it 
"to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  •  •  • 
to  encourage  the  development  and  use  of 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations" 

Today  a  Cooperative  Advisory  Committee 
of  13  nationally  known  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican cooperative  movement  asislst  the  Admin- 
istrator of  AID.  One  member  Is  Clyde  Ellis, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association. 

Under  a  contract  which  NRECA  signed  with 
AID,  rural  electric  systems  in  the  United 
States  are  providing  advisory,  organizational, 
and  managerial  services  to  the  emerging 
countries  of  the  free  world  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  electric  service.  So  far,  more  than  40 
rural  electric  have  been  recruited  by  NRECA 
under  this  contract  to  provide  help  in  21 
countries  abroad.  These  Include  many  of 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  as  well  as  In 
the  Philippines  and  Thailand.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  REA  pattern  already  has  estab- 
lished new  rural  electric  cooperatives  in 
Ecuador  and  Nicaragua. 

Exporting  the  REA-cooperatlve  pattern  Is 
not  limited  to  sending  engineers,  managers, 
and  other  techtiiclans  abroad.  TTie  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  with  AID  assistance  now 
offers  an  International  Cooperative  Training 
Center,  where  officials  and  potential  coopera- 
tive leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  free  world 
are  studying.  They  are  studying  what  you 
have  built  here  in  these  counties  of  eastern 
Iowa.  They  are  learning  about  member- 
owned  cooperative  enterprises  and  how  they 
can  be  used  to  serve  the  needs  of  people 
everywhere. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  rural  people  like 
you.  the  cooperative  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram has  become  a  symbol,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  of  tlie  great  things  that 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  helpful 
cooperation  of  local  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  keep  working  together  to  build  a 
better  life  in  rural  America  and  In  the  world. 


AUTHORITY  OVER  INTELLIGENCE 
OPERATIONS 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  tMr.  RosEN-rHAt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent revelations  from  Singapore  and 
Washington  dramatize  once  more  the 
total  inadequacy  of  executive  and  con- 
gressional authority  over  Intelligence 
operations. 

For  at  least  10  years,  it  has  been  clear 
that  the  distinction  between  the  gather- 
ing of  raw  information  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  actual  policy  is  a  tenuous 
one.  An  intelligence  agent  assigned  to 
a  mission  with  considerable  resources  and 
influence  cannot  help  but  make  move^ 
carrying  high  political  significance.  It 
is  the  very  nature  of  such  operations  that 
Information  and  policy  become  almost 
indistinguishable.  It  Is  likewise  clear 
that  intelligence  operations  can  some- 
times tend  to  reinforce  the  image  of 
America  as  an  indiscriminate  agent  of 
intervention  all  over  the  globe.  I.  myself, 
find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  the  value 
of  such  Intensive  and  systematic  Intelli- 
gence offsct.s  the  increase  in  ill  will  wiilch 
is  Its  inevitable  result.  It  seems  to  be 
clear  that  contemporary  world  politics 
obliges  some  sort  of  system  of  intelli- 
gence from  the  great  powers.  1  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  argument  that 
such  a  system,  properly  controlled  and 
executed,  can  often  be  an  agent  of  neces- 
sary international  stability.  I  am  less 
convinced  of  the  need  for  extensive  oper- 
ations in  countries,  mainly  those  of  the 
"third  world,"  where  American  intere.sts 
and  American  competition  are  not  so 
clearly  at  stake. 

If  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
American  diplomacy  Judge  that  intel- 
ligence is  a  crucial  mechanism  for  se- 
curity, and  if  they  can  exercise  restraint 
and  sensitivity  to  the  intense  political 
and  psychological  implications  of  this 
activity,  then  the  case  for  Intelligence 
operations  can  be  made  with  reason  and 
effect.  It  is  intolerable,  however,  that 
intelligence  activities  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  other  organiza- 
tions be  free  from  rigorous  democratic 
review.    And  this  is  clearly  the  case  now. 

Since  the  outset  of  the  cold  war,  and 
the  growth  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, individual  public  servants  and  spe- 
cial expert  commissions  have  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Operations. 
The  Hoover  Commission,  for  example, 
put  the  case  strongly  over  10  years  ago. 
The  report  stated : 

The  task  force  is  concerned  over  the  ab- 
sence of  satisfactory  machinery  for  surveil- 
lance of  the  stewardship  of  the  CIA.  It  is 
making  recommendations  which  It  believes 
will  provide  the  proper  type  of  watchdog 
commission  as  a  means  of  reestablishing  that 
relationship  between  the  CIA  and  the  Con- 
gress so  essential  and  characteristic  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  but  which 
was  abrogated  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  no  and  other  statutes  relating  to  the 
.Agency.  It  would  include  Representatives  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  Its  duties  would  embrace  a  re- 
view of  the  operations  and  effectiveness,  not 
only  of  the  CIA,  but  also  of  all  other  Intel- 
ligence agencies. 

The  report  continued : 

Although  the  task  force  has  discovered  no 
Indication  of  abuses  of  powers  by  the  CIA 
or  other  Intelligence  agencies.  It  neverthe- 
less Is  firmly  convinced,  as  a  matter  of  fu- 
ture Insurance,  that  some  reliable,  system- 


atic review  of  all  the  agencies  and  their 
operations  should  be  provided  by  congres- 
sional action  as  a  checkreln  to  assure  both 
the  Congress  and  the  people  that  this  hub 
of  the  intelligence  effort  is  functioning  In  an 
efficient,  effective,  and  reasonably  economical 
manner. 

From  time  to  time,  special  study  com- 
missions have  been  assigned  to  overlook 
the  general  structure  of  the  Intelligence 
community.  Thus,  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
President  Kennedy  established  machin- 
ery for  extensive  review  of  the  CIA 
Temporary  oversight,  however,  is  not  the 
answer,  particularly  when  it  is  forced  to 
operate  in  an  atmosphere  of  disquiet  and 
recent  crisis.  What  is  needed  is  deliber- 
ate, calm,  and  most  important,  contin- 
uous review  of  our  intelligence  activities. 
In  short,  a  congressional  committee. 

No  one  need  be  reminded  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  intelligence  In  foreign  affairs. 
Nor  should  it  be  necessary  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  oversight  of  administra- 
tion and  executive  operations  is  a  crucial 
function  of  the  legislative  branch.  These 
two  points,  supplemented  by  extensive 
evidence  of  disorder  in  the  intelligence 
community,  provide  an  air-tight  argu- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Operations. 

I  am  today  submitting  legislation  de- 
signed to  meet  such  a  goal.  Congress 
long  ago  recognized  the  peculiar  im- 
portance of  atomic  energy  policy,  and, 
therefore,  established  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  which  has  been 
remarkably  effective  and  vigilant.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions should  be  patterned  after  this  suc- 
cess. It  would  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  seven  Members  of  the  Senate, 
selected  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  The  committee  would  be 
instructed  to  initiate  continuing  studies 
and  re\'lew  of  IntelliEence  activities,  and 
would  require  the  CIA  and  similar  or- 
ganizations to  keep  It  currently  and  ade- 
quately apprised  of  American  policy  and 
operations. 

The  case  for  such  action  is  unimpeach- 
able. Past  events  have  dramatized  the 
admissibility  of  oversight.  Democratic 
theory  and  practice  oblige  it.  The  per- 
formances of  congressional  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
are  evidence  of  legislative  responsibility 
in  the  national  security  sphere,  A  Joint 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Operations 
should  be  established  forthwith. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS'.  INSTRU- 
MENT OF  INTERNATIONAL  COOP- 
ERATION FOR  PEACE  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  SisK]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  mcmt)er 
of  the  US.  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference  now  going  on 
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In  Ottawa.  Canada.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune on  Friday  of  last  week  to  hear  an 
address  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
D.*DDARiol.  This  speech  very  clearly  sets 
forth  the  position  of  our  country  with 
reference  to  our  desire  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament, but  also  it  malces  clear  our 
determination  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time, 
Indicates  our  readiness  to  negotiate  with 
responsible  parties  anytime,  any  place. 
I  am  inserting  the  complete  speech  by 
Mr.  Daddario  and  I  recommend  its  read- 
ing to  my  colleagues: 

The  UwrrED  Nathans.  I^;.5THlTME.NT  op  Inter- 
national Cooperation  for  Peace  and  Dis- 
armament 
(By  Hon.  EutLio  Q.  D.AODARio,  U.S.  Delegate) 
The  climate  of  International  relatlonfi 
vines  ua  the  weather  around  us.  Two  years 
ago.  It  w.ia  .sumnner.  and  the  conference  of 
the  Inter-Parlliimeniary  Union  was  invigo- 
rated by  the  sunshine  of  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty.  Unfortunately,  this  year  our  confer- 
eacc  meets  In  the  winter  of  increasing  hos- 
tilities In  Vietnam  and  raging  battle  in 
PaXlstan  and  India.  The  cold  reality  of  the 
existence  of  warfare  In  Vietnam  dominates 
the  background  for  our  dlscu.sslons  on  the 
agenda  topic:  "The  United  Nations.  Instru- 
ment of  international  cooperation  for  peace 
aad  disarmament," 

On  this  20ih  anniversary  year  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  would  be  pleQfiaiit  If  we  could 
confine  our  debate  to  the  many  nonpoUtlcal 
fields  in  which  the  achievements  of  the 
United  Nations  form  an  Impressive  record. 
The  h.iblt  of  international  cooperation  which 
is  gradually  being  formed  In  widely  scattered 
fields  of  interest  will  clearly  contribute  to  the 
long-term  prospects  for  peace. 

Even  when  we  consider  the  more  contro- 
versial area  of  international  political  rela- 
tions, it  is  still  honest  to  state  that  the 
United  Nations  has  been  an  essential  instru- 
ment for  international  peace  during  Its  first 
'JO  years  and  that  it  has  played  a  leading  role 
In  encouraging  members  to  work  for  dtsarm- 
fiment.  In  Korea.  Suez,  the  Congo.  Lebanon, 
and  other  crisis  situations  the  United  Nations 
has  been  the  key  mechanism  for  restoring  or 
maintaining  peace. 

If  looked  at  in  the  long  perspective  of  his- 
tory, the  successful  completion  of  Its  first  20 
years  by  the  United  Nations  Is  a  landmark  In 
itself.  The  machinery  furnished  by  the 
Uaited  Nations  places  the  n.^.tions  of  the 
world  In  a  situation  In  which  they  can  dis- 
cuss and  act  en  international  problems  with 
unprecedented  speed  and  eflfclency.  Only 
one  lifespan  ago,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
there  was  no  pcrm.ment  organization  Iji 
which  nations  were  regularly  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss and  act  upon  international  problems. 
Although  our  uwn  Inter-Parllament.iry 
Union  was  organized  In  1889,  discussions  of 
international  problems  and  consideration  of 
measures  to  promote  peace  required  the  con- 
votjition  of  special  conferences  and  con- 
gresses such  as  those  at  The  Hague. 

In  the  future,  however,  history  will  judge 
the  United  Nations  on  Its  success  In  fulfilling 
lU  primary  purpose:  the  maintenance  of 
Internotlonal  peace  and  security  The 
Letigue  of  Nations  also  provided  a  regxilar 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  International 
problems  and  brought  about  new  heights  oX 
Internauonal  cooperation.  Its  many  accom- 
pl.Bhments,  however,  seemed  forgotten  when 
the  League  could  not  stem  the  aggression 
which  led  to  the  Second  World  War. 

In  this  conference,  therefore.  let  us  direct 
our  thought  and  energy  to  encouraging  a 
coftstnictlve  role  for  the  United  Nations  In 
the  situation  which  most  threatens  world 
peice:  Vietnam.  Progress  In  the  field  of  dis- 
armament will  undoubtedly  be  affected  until 


the  niountlng  military  requirements  and  the 
high  level  of  International  tensions  wrought 
by  Vietnam  are  brought  back  down  to  normal 
levels.  Progress  toward  a  more  secure  world 
peace  Is  dependent  on  the  ability  to  solve 
world  crises  such  as  this. 

The  actions  we  take  here  can  be  signifi- 
cant. It  was  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  in  1904  that  started 
the  wheels  turning  toward  the  Second  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  a  milestone  In  the  develop- 
ment of  International  law  and  organization. 
At  this  meeting,  let  us  do  all  that  we  can, 
all  within  our  power,  to  start  the  wheels 
turning  toward  negotiations  for  peace  In 
Vietnam. 

The  position  of  my  Government  on  this 
matter  Is  clear  On  July  28,  1968,  President 
Johnson  wrote  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  that  "the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  for  peaceful-settlement  without 
conditions."  He  reiterated  his  hopes  ex- 
pressed at  the  celebration  of  the  20th  annl- 
ver.'Sary  of  the  United  Notions  Charter  "that 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  will  use  their  In- 
fluence to  bring  to  the  negotiating  table  all 
governments  Involved  In  an  attempt  to  halt 
all  aggression  and  evolve  a  peaceful  solution." 
On  July  30.  1965.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  pointed  out  that  In  the  post  4ii. 
years  the  United  States  had  on  at  least  15 
occasslons  Initiated  or  supported  efforts  to 
bring  about  negotiations  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Issues  In  southeast  Asia.  Among 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  open  a 
path  to  peaceful  solution  In  Vietnam  which 
Ambassador  Goldberg  clt*d  are  the  following: 
•Various  approaches  to  Hanoi,  Pelplng  and 
Moscow. 

"Support  of  peaceful  overtures  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada,  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

"Favorable  reactions  to  proposals  made  by 
17    nonalined    nations    and   later   by    India. 
"Approval    of    efforts    by    the    Secretary- 
General  to  Initiate  peace  discussions 

"Endorsement  of  a  larger  role  for  the 
United  Nations  in  southeast  Asia,  Including 
u  UJJ.  mission  of  observers  along  the  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodian  frontier,  a  UN.  mis- 
sion to  investigate  alleged  suppression  of 
minority  rlghu  In  Vietnam,  and  a  UN.  In- 
vitation to  Hanoi  to  participate  In  Security 
Cotmcll  discussions  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  In- 
cident. 

"Major  participation,  directly  arid  tlu-ough 
the  United  Nations.  In  economic  and  social 
development  projects  in  southeast  Asia." 

These  efforts  to  bring  peace  have  been  re- 
buffed by  the  Hanoi  regime,  which  In  addi- 
tion denies  the  competence  of  the  United 
Nations  to  concern  Itself  with  the  conflict. 
Neverthele.ss,  as  Ambassador  Goldberg  has 
made  clear,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  explore  all  possible  routes  to  an  honorable 
and  durable  peace  In  southeast  Asia,  and 
stands  ready  to  collaborate  unconditionally 
with  members  of  the  Security  Council  In 
the  search  for  an  acceptable  formula  to 
restore  peace  and  security  In  the  area. 

Negotiations  cannot  be  undertaken  tinl- 
laterally,  however.  Both  sides  In  a  conflict 
must  be  willing  to  go  to  the  conference 
table  before  there  can  be  any  prospect  for 
a  peaceful  solution.  As  long  as  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  continue  to  turn  down  all  initiatives 
In  the  direction  of  peace,  the  United  States 
has  no  alternative  but  to  continue  to  assist 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In  Its  defensive 
efforts. 

If  the  aggressors  were  to  succeed  In  their 
ottempt  to  gam  South  Vietnam  by  force  of 
arms.  It  would  be  an  Invitation  to  attempt 
further  aggression  by  the  same  methods. 
If  the  United  States  and  the  others  pro- 
viding assistance  were  to  abandon  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  no  small  nation 
threatened  with  outside  aggression  or  sub- 
version could  have  confidence  that  aid  which 


had  been  pledged  would  be  forthcoming 
The  Vietnamese  people  have  a  stake  In  our 
commitment  which  Is  literally  vital:  thou- 
sands have  died  In  the  faith  that  this  com- 
mitment will  be  honored.  If  no  one  were 
willing  to  assist  the  self-defense  efforts  of 
the  people  In  Vietnam,  those  harboring  ag- 
gressive goals  would  be  emboldened  every- 
where. 

In  ihort.  It  Is  precisely  because  we  do  be- 
lieve m  the  principles  of  collective  security 
on  which  the  United  Nations  Is  based  that 
we  are  determined  to  honor  our  commitment 
to  help  the  victim  of  aggression.  The  United 
States  seeks  no  territory  for  Itself.  It  does 
not  seek  the  destruction  of  any  govern- 
ment. It  seeks  only  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government  rather  than  have  any 
government  forced  upon  them  by  outside  ter- 
ror and  arms.  Our  President  has  stressed,  in 
a  public  statement  of  July  28,  that  "we  did 
not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at  the  gate, 
but  there  Is  no  one  else." 

It  seems  apparent  that  Hanoi  and  Pelplng 
have  thus  far  shown  no  Interest  in  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  despite  the  urglngs  of  some 
40  nations  throughout  the  world  who  have 
assisted  the  15  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  umted  States  to  start  discussions. 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  convince  our 
adversaries  that  we  cannot  be  defeated  by 
force.  As  President  Johnson  has  said,  they 
are  not  easily  convinced.  Tlie  tempo  of  hoe- 
tmtles  has  Increased,  but  the  other  side  has 
still  not  recognized  that  the  conference 
table  is  the  only  location  where  peace  may 
be  won. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  grow  as  an  In- 
strument for  International  cooperotlon  for 
peace,  Ita  members  must  utilize  its  machin- 
ery to  help  resolve  difficult  crises  such  as 
Vietnam,  and  now  India  and  Pakistan.  They 
must  search  for  any  effective  way  In  which 
an  agent  or  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
can  promote  peace  In  Vietnam.  They  must 
make  every  effort  to  persuade  those  who  now 
refuse  to  negotiate  that  needless  suffering 
win  be  the  only  consequence  of  continuing 
their  military  efforts.  The  United  Nations 
holds  In  trust  the  hopes  and  Ifears  of  all  In 
the  world  who  believe  that  reasonable  men 
and  women  can  forge  a  future  free  of  the 
threat  of  war.  It  works  In  two  shadows,  the 
nightmare  of  a  future  conflict  with  horrible 
destructive  possibilities,  and  the  recollection 
of  a  past  in  which  honorable  men,  through 
an  Inability  to  meet  the  challenges  which 
were  thrown  at  collective  security  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  could  not  find  a  solution 
In  time  to  avoid  a  surrender  to  new  aggres- 
sions and  so  Inevltablv  fell  victim  to  World 
War  n. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam  cannot  be  unaware  that  the 
United  States  has  maintained  its  position 
steadfastly  through  the  administrations  of 
three  Presidents.  President  Elsenhower 
pledged  that  so  long  as  .American  strength 
could  be  useful,  we  would  continue  to  aid 
Vietnam  In  her  difficult  yet  hopeful  struggle. 
President  Kennedy  reaffirmed  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  help  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  protect  Its  people  and  to  preserve 
its  Independence  And  President  Johnson 
regards  this  as  one  of  the  most  solemn 
pledges  of  the  America  nation. 

Nor  cin  the  other  side  be  wholly  oblivious 
to  world  opinion.  They  hope  to  distort  the 
facts  enough  to  mask  their  acta  of  aggression. 
They  seek  to  win  others  to  their  cause.  If 
world  opinion  demonstrates  that  It  is  not 
deceived,  however,  Its  pressure  will  be  ex- 
erted against  the  aggressor  where  It  belongs. 
We  have  noted,  and  we  are  grateful,  that  30 
nations  give  direct  support  to  South  Viet- 
nam. That  beleaguered  nation  has  received 
wide  International  sym.nathy  and  under- 
standing. If  thoee  people  whona  the  aggres- 
sor seeks  to  win  to  its  ideology  demonstrate 
their   revulsion    to    the    tactics    being    used 
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against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  they  will 
add  the  weight  of  their  votes  to  peace.  The 
achievement  of  the  test  ban  treaty  Is  evi- 
dence that  world  opinion  can  wield  an  Im- 
portant Influence 

The  topic  on  our  agenda  which  we  will  now 
discuss,  "The  United  Nations,  Instrument  of 
International  Cooperation  for  Peace  and  Dis- 
armament," offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
the  Intcr-Parllamentary  Union  to  make  It 
clear  that  It  favors  United  Nations  efforts  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  troubled  areas  of  the 
world.  In  the  debate  which  follows,  let  us 
not  speak  with  rancor  and  add  to  the  Inter- 
national tension  which  already  hampers  the 
lindlng  of  solutions.  But  neither  let  us  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  Ignore  the  hos- 
tilities which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Instead,  let  us  search  together  for  practical 
solutions  which  will  help  bring  peace.  Just 
,1!  the  United  Nations  has  been  the  Instru- 
ment of  peace  In  the  past,  let  us  seek  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  peace  in  the 
present. 

We  of  the  U.S.  delegation  are  ready  and 
eager  to  explore  ways  of  enlisting  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  United  Nations  to  act  for 
peace — in  thLs  as  In  other  situations  that 
threaten  peace  and  security.  As  Ambassador 
Goldberg  said  In  the  U.N  on  August  16.  "the 
world  needs — the  world  desperately  needs — 
a  strengthened,  not  a  weakened.  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  capacity  •  •  •.  Those 
who  are  prepared  to  help  strengthen  It— the 
overwhelming  majority — must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so  with  or  without  the  support  of 
the  reluctant  few  until  they  learn,  as  they 
surely  will,  that  a  workable  and  reliable 
lntematlon.il  peace  system  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  of  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." Let  us  Join  In  that  noble  and  In- 
dispensable task. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  IMr.  BrademasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  the  concern  and  sympathy  of 
the  people  of  my  district  for  those  who 
have  been  victimized  by  America's  most 
recent  natural  disaster:  Hurricane  Betsy. 
We  in  Indiana  were  exposed  to  a  similar 
experience  just  a  few  short  months  ago 
and  the  horror  and  the  waste  of  human 
lives  and  property  is  one  with  which  we 
can  truly  Identify.  President  Johnson 
has  visited  New  Orleans  and  has  pledged 
that  "the  Federal  Government's  total  re- 
sources will  be  turned  to  Louisiana  to 
help  this  State  and  Its  citizens  find  Its 
way  back  from  this  tragedy." 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  in  Indiana  found  that 
for  the  most  part  the  aid  of  tlie  Federal 
Government  came  quickly  and  effec- 
tively. We  found  that  medicines,  food- 
stuffs, and  provisions  of  all  kinds  came 
as  soon  as  the  President  declared  our 
territory  a  disaster  area.  But,  we  also 
found  that,  necessary  and  comforting  as 
these  Immediate  short-term  measures 
were,  it  soon  became  clear  that  Federal 
machinery  required  to  give  meaningful 
long-term  resource  therapy  to  the 
.■stricken  Individual  or  family  either  did 
not  exist  or  fell  far  short  of  what  was 
required.  Economic  aid  In  the  forms  of 
loan  adjustment  or  mortgage  postpone- 


ment came,  if  at  all,  too  little  and  too 
late.  The  best  aid  available  was  Just 
not  enough, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22  of  this  year 
I  stated  before  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  then  considering  a  bill  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster: 

We  have  found,  to  our  dismay,  in  Indiana, 
as  have  other  unlortunate  communities, 
which  have  been  victims  of  major  disaster, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Impressive  bat- 
tery of  general  Federal  disaster  relief  relat- 
ing to  public  property  losses,  as  the  people 
go  courageously  about  the  trial  of  rebuild- 
ing their  homes,  farms,  businesses,  and  lives, 
little  or  no  direct  assistance  Is  available  to 
them.  Our  experience,  and  that  of  other 
hapless  citizens  In  Alaska.  Iowa,  California, 
Minnesota,  Oregon.  Missouri,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  has 
made  It  clear  that  new  legislation  Is  required 
aimed  at  providing  proper  financial  help  for 
people  who  lose  everything  except  their  ob- 
ligation m  tornadoe^!,  floods,  hurricanes,  tidal 
waves,  and  earthquakes.  Our  present  knowl- 
edge of  meteorology  may  limit  what  we  con 
do  to  Influence  the  weather,  but  it  does  not 
confine  our  compassion  for  those  who  have 
been  damaged  nor  our  responsibility  to  as- 
sist those  whose  lives  have  been  devastated. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  act  with  dispatch. 
For  some,  such  as  farmers,  help  must  come 
now  or  It  win  be  too  late  to  revive  their  op- 
erations. There  are  many  who  desperately 
watch  oiu-  actions  and  await  our  asi^tstance. 
While  we  meditate,  disaster,  and  Its  result- 
ing toll  In  suffering,  hover  In  the  wings.  It 
would  be  unconscionable  If  another  tragedy 
should  find  us  unprepared. 

The  Nation  can  wait  no  longer.  We,  In 
Congress,  must  take  the  initiative.  We  must 
establish  continuing  authority  to  enable  the 
executive  agencies  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  multitude  of  problems  which  follow  every 
disaster. 

It  Is  within  our  power  to  mitigate  the 
economic  hardship  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  some  members  of  our  community  by 
forces  beyond  their  control, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  11,  1965,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8069,  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  for  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana,  Congressman  Ed- 
ward J.  RonsH,  introduced  companion 
legislation  On  July  22.  1965,  the  Senate 
passed  the  Disaster  Rehef  Act  of  1965. 
which  was  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Birch 
BayhJ.  This  legislation  parallels  HJl. 
9885  Introduced  in  this  House  by  the 
Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  acted  with 
dispatch.  Another  disaster  has  found  us 
unprepared.    Let  us  act  now. 


WORLD  LAW  DAY 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day, September  13,  was  an  important 
occasion  in  our  quest  for  world  peace, 
for  people  in  almost  every  country  on 
tills  earth  observed  the  first  World  Law 


Day.  Monday  also  marked  the  open- 
ing of  the  Washington  World  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  Through  Law,  at 
which  the  highest  judicial  officials  and 
tlie  leaders  of  the  international  legal 
profession  are  exploring  ways  In  which 
law  and  legal  institutions  may  aid  in 
the  resolution  of  international  disputes 
and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

The  international  obsei-vance  of  World 
Law  Day,  coupled  with  the  meeting  of 
the  world's  most  esteemed  jurists  and 
legal  scholars,  demonstrates  the  hnpor- 
tance  of  the  role  of  the  law  to  individual 
freedom  and  mankind'.s  hope  for  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  world. 

This  year  has  been  proclaimed  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  indicative  of 
man's  fervent  desire  for  peace  than  these 
two  related  events.  Citizens  the  world 
over  are  coming  to  recognize  that  peace 
and  order  can  be  achieved  and  main- 
tained in  the  world  commimity  only 
when  law  rules  and  legal  institutions  are 
strong  enough  to  prevent  war. 

The  rule  of  law  In  world  ailalrs  means 
that  nations  shall  conduct  themselves  as 
do  responsible  individuals  in  all  civilized 
societies.  It  means  that  men  and  na- 
tions shall  .settle  their  disput.es  peace- 
fully, according  to  agreed  rules,  prin- 
ciples, and  procedures,  without  force  or 
the  threat  of  force. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  new  concept,  for 
it  reflects  the  deepest  traditions  of  near- 
ly every  area  of  the  world.  If  individual 
nation.';  and  societies  have  realized  that 
the  rule  of  law  is  something  which  can 
exist  independent  of  the  will  or  whim  of 
a  particular  sovereign,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Idea  that  there  Is  a 
rule  of  law  which  shoiUd  govern  the  In- 
ternational conduct  of  nations  and  un- 
der which  their  differences  should  be 
resolved. 

In  his  address  to  the  Conference  on 
World  Peace  Through  Law  yesterday. 
Earl  Warren,  Chief  Ju.stice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  cited  the  factors  which 
should  enable  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  move  forward  in  a  common  drive  for  a 
world  ruled  by  law.  In  addition,  our  dis- 
tinguished Chief  Justice  declared: 

I  believe  we  of  our  generation  can  translate 
the  centuries-old  dream  of  a  world  ruled  by 
law  from  dream  Into  reality.  The  impera- 
tives of  our  day  make  this  a  necessity  to  save 
mankind  from  nuclear  holocaust. 

Law  must  replace  force  as  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  fate  of  humanity. 
I  think  these  two  landmark  events  yes- 
terday constitute  a  bright  beacon  of  hope 
that  we  arc  moving  in  the  proper 
direction. 

THE    lOOTH   ANNIVERS.ARY   OF  THE 
ACADEMY  OF  ST.  ALOYSIUS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  D.ANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
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great  educational  institutions  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation. 

This  year  in  Jersey  City  we  celebrate 
the  100th  annlversaiy  of  the  founding  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Aloysius.  Prom  a 
humble  beginning  on  York  Street,  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  have  produced  a  great 
school  which  has  been  graduating 
women  who  have  continually  raised  the 
stature  of  the  academy.  A  century 
later,  the  academy  still  maintains  Its 
high  standards  and  it  has  earned  an 
honored  place  in  the  educational  world. 

St.  Aloysius  craduate.s  have  been  hon- 
ored in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  in  all 
the  professions  and  as  mothers  and 
wives,  they  have  done  their  part  toward 
moldins  a  better  community. 

At  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
when  moral  values  are  oft*n  i?nored.  the 
time  honored  precepts  taught  by  the 
Rood  sisters  are  of  special  value.  We 
iWe  in  an  era  when  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  have  foiiotten  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  heritaee  which  has  brought 
this  Nation  to  greatness  in  the  world's 
councils  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  de- 
cline in  moral  values  The  Sisters  of 
Qharity  still  practice  and  teach  the  cen- 
turies old  mc^sase  of  the  fatherhood  of 
Qod  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  which 
1.?  as  old  as  Moses  on  Sinai  or  as  timely 
as  today's  newspaper. 

At  this  lime,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  Graduates  of 
St.  Aloysius.  both  those  who  have  earned 
public  notice  and  those  whose  good  deeds 
are  found  in  the  ".short  and  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor." 

Mr.  Speaker.  3s  a  native  of  Jer.sey  City, 
as  well  as  a  lifelong  re.sldent.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  nil  that  the  Academy  of  St. 
Aloysius  has  done  for  our  citjf  and  our 
State. 

Her  contribution  has  been  so  great  and 
so  all  pervading  that  it  can  never  be 
measured.  All  of  this  has  been  due  to 
the  inspired  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity of  New  Jersey  of  whom  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  they  have,  by  their  devotion 
to  the  education  erf  thousands  of  young 
women,  exemplified  the  Ideal  expressed 
by  Chaucer,  centuries  aeo.  when  he  said 
ot  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford.  'and  gladly 
would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach." 


THE   ACADEMY  OF  ST.  ALOYSIUS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.scy  (Mr.  Gallagher  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  times  it  is  not  strange  to  read  in 
the  papers  stories  of  young  people  in 
trouble.  It  seems  that  only  the  bad 
stories  find  their  way  to  the  front  page 
and  these  stick  in  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

But  underneath,  in  the  little  talked  of 
world  of  the  everyday,  there  takes  place 
a  much  more  beneficial  and  worthwhile 
action.  While  a  very  small  minority  of 
today's  youth  Ls  committing  crime  and 


disturbance,  there  stands  in  quiet  splen- 
dor the  great  majority  of  our  young 
people.  Boys  and  girls — young  men  and 
women — are  carrying  on  their  lives  as 
responsible  and  dedicated  citizens  faith- 
ful to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  submit  that  the  reason  such  a  large 
majority  of  our  young  people  turn  out  to 
be  fine  and  upstanding  adults  is  the 
training  they  receive  during  their  for- 
mative years. 

A  prime  example  of  this  excellent  and 
dedicated  guidance  Is  the  Academy  of 
St.  Aloysius  In  Jersey  City.  N.J.  This 
year  the  academy  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary — a  century  of  devoted  en- 
deavor toward  the  building  of  young 
liirls  into  mature  responsible  women. 

Since  its  beginning  under  Sister  Ann 
Elizabeth  in  1865,  the  Academy  of  St. 
Aloysius  has  graduated  thousands  of 
women  who  have  excelled  In  the  arts, 
sciences,  religion,  and  most  of  all  as 
wives  and  mothers.  These  alumnae  have 
gone  on  to  influence  and  inspire  others 
to  a  code  of  true  moral  values,  buttressed 
by  a  thorough  appreciation  of  and  re- 
spect for  the  ideals  of  our  American  heri- 
tage. 

Today  St.  Aloysius  has  grown  from  a 
small  framt  building  to  the  modem,  well- 
equipped,  and  well-staffed  facility  on 
John  F.  Kennedy  Boulevard. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Jersey 
Ciiy.  Congressman  Dominick  Daniels. 
is  well  acquainted  with  one  outstanding- 
ing  example  of  the  finished  and  polished 
products  of  St.  Aloysius  Academy.  His 
daughter.  Dolores,  graduated  in  1955  and 
Ls  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  Jersey 
City. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  in  saluting  the  out- 
.itandlng  achievements  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Aloysius  and  wish  them  a  happy 
100th  birthday  with  the  hope  that  the 
academy  will  continue  to  guide  and  in- 
spne  for  many  years  to  come. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  an  unusual  day  In  the  delib- 
erations of  this  honorable  body.  There 
were  7  quorum  calls  and  15  record  votes 
on  which  I  am  not  recorded. 

I  am  not  remiss  in  my  legislative  du- 
ties and  have  maintained  a  record  of 
over  90  percent  on  my  quorimi  calls  and 
record  votes  to  date. 

However,  yesterday  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  In  my  congressional  district 
because  of  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  several  months  ago  on  the 
assumption  that  Congress  would  have  ad- 
journed by  this  date,  and  it  would  have 
been  extremely  embarrassing  for  me  not 
to  be  present  In  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  this  honorable  body. 


Had  I  been  m  Washington,  I  would 
have  answered  all  the  quorum  calls  and 
would  have  voted  as  follows  on  the  vari- 
ous record  votes.  On  roUcall  No.  273, 
"yea";  roUcall  No,  275,  "yea";  roUcall  No. 
279.  "yea":  rollcall  No.  281.  "yea";  roll- 
call  No.  282,  "nay";  rollcall  No.  283. 
"yea":  rollcall  No.  284.  "yea";  rollcall  No. 
285,  "nay";  rollcall  No.  286.  "yea";  roll- 
call No.  287.  "yea";  rollcall  No.  288. 
"nay":  rollcall  No.  290,  "yea";  rollcall 
No.  291.  "yea";  rollcall  No.  292,  "yea"; 
rollcall  No.  293.  "yea." 

It  was  my  desire  to  fly  In  for  at  least 
part  of  the  day,  but  the  events  within 
the  district  precluded  this  desire  and  I 
had  to  be  necessarily  ab.sent  from  the 
sessions  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  humbly  request  that 
these  remarks  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal and  the  Record  of  this  date. 


GOVERNMENT  OP  ITALY  MAKES 
GtFT  TO  THE  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 
CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Addabbo)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  g'.-atiflcation  to 
me.  as  it  must  be  to  aU  Americans  of 
Italian  ancestiT,  that  the  Government 
of  Italy  has  made  a  magmficent  gift  of 
marble  for  construction  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  This  gift  was  originally  promised 
pei-sonally  by  President  Segni  of  Italy 
on  the  occasion  of  President  Kennedy's 
visit  to  Italy  in  July  1963.  It  was  to  be 
used  for  the  building  then  known  as  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  which  has 
been  renamed  as  the  official  national 
memorial  to  the  late  President.  Presi- 
dent Segni 's  promise  was  to  provide  all 
exterior  and  interior  marble  for  the 
building.  This  promise  was  fulfilled  on 
June  30.  1965.  in  a  presentation  cere- 
mony at  the  Italian  Embassy,  in  which 
Ambassador  Sergio  Fenoaltca  made  a 
formal  presentation  to  Mr.  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

The  monetary  value  of  this  generous 
gift  is  significant,  as  it  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  Kennedy  Center 
by  about  SI, 100,000.  But  by  far  the 
greater  significance  of  this  gift  is  its 
expression  of  the  warm  friendship  of  the 
Italian  people  for  those  of  the  United 
States,  Truly,  a  mutual  cultural  bond, 
such  as  is  symbolized  in  this  Center  for 
performing  arts,  is  the  strongest  which 
two  nations  can  share.  These  senti- 
ments were  aptly  expressed  by  Ambas- 
sador Fenoaltea  in  the  presentation, 
when  he  remarked  that: 

As  duraijle  as  marble  is.  somettilng  even 
more  durable  is  the  friendship  between  our 
two  countries.  \ 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  beau- 
tiful white  marble  of  Italy  will  contrib- 


ute to  the  physical  setting  in  which  the 
masterworks  of  Italian  composers  and 
playwrights,  along  with  those  of  other 
nations,  will  be  performed.  As  Signor 
Fenoaltea  said: 

Italy,  as  one  of  the  mother  countries  of 
Western  culture,  could  not  fall  to  give  a 
contribution  to  the  Center. 

Italy's  contribution  will  be  not  only 
that  of  the  marble,  but  Italy's  great 
music  and  drama,  and  Italy's  great  per- 
formers. In  accepting  the  gift,  Mr. 
Stevens  remarked  that  he  hoped  that 
'La  Scala  will  come  pay  us  a  visit."  This 
hope  I  share,  and  I  look  forward  to  at- 
tending the  performances  of  La  Scala, 
as  well  as  others,  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  share  my  anticipation. 


HUMPHREY  ON  DISSENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mai-yland  (Mr.  Sickles!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  tlie 
following  article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  Wednesday  morning,  August  25,  1965. 
I  feel  it  shows,  once  again,  the  keen 
understanding  that  Vice  President  Hti- 
BERT  H.  Humphrey,  has  of  our  system  of 
representative  government: 

HU.MPHREY  ON   DISSENT 

Vice  President  HtJMPHREY  has  Just  read  a 
lesson  In  elementary  civics  to  a  few  young 
Americans  who  seem  to  have  missed  the  sub- 
ject In  high  school.  He  was  addressing  a 
students'  meeting,  and  among  other  things, 
he  chlded  "dissenters"  who  for  several 
months  have  been  announcing  hourly  on  the 
hour  that  they  have  been  silenced.  Non- 
sense, said  Mr.  Humphrey,  with  an  ear  coclted 
to  the  ringing  welkin  of  opinion  In  this 
country,  and  so,  he  said,  was  It  nonsense  for 
some  Americans  to  Join  organizations  of  the 
"unrepresented," 

Of  course,  it  Is  true  that  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  don't  reflect 
In  their  oinclal  action  every  whim  of  every 
voter.  In  a  system  working  by  majority  vote 
It  Is  obvious  that  those  who  lose  the  election 
win  have  to  accept  somejxjUcles  they  voted 
to  prevent.  But  that  that  leaves  them  "un- 
represented "  by  the  elective  oiBclals  Is  a  mere 
play  on  words,  and  a  mischievous  one,  as 
every  Republican  knows  who  has  ever  a.sked 
a  Democratic  Congressman  for  a  pass  to  the 
visitors'  gallery — or  vice  versa.  Nothing  big- 
ger than  a  New  Hampshire  town  meeting 
can  decide  every  question  by  direct  and 
specific  vote,  and  that  Is  why  we  have  repre- 
sentative government — one  in  which  officials 
elected  by  a  majority  represent  all  in  a  broad, 
though  by  no  means  unlimited,  exercise  of 
political  discretion. 

The  main  reason  the  today's  "uiuepre- 
seated"  style  themselves  that  way  is  that 
they  don't  like  Vietnam  policy.  Can  It  be 
assumed  In  advance  that  they  will  pay  hos- 
pitable attention  to  the  report  of  several  stu- 
dents who  have  Just  returned  from  a  2- 
months'  stay  in  the  battle  areas?  "They're 
not  Jtiat  crackpots,"  said  one  of  these  young 
men  of  the  stateside  objectors,  'but  they 
Just  don't  understand  what's  going  on  out 
there." 


Home  objection  Is  legitimate.  Indeed  valu- 
able, and  dissent  on  Vietnam  like  dissent  on 
other  policy  Is  essential  to  rounded  policy- 
making. But  Mr.  HtiMPHREY  rightly  chlded 
dissenters  who  cry  that  they  have  been  si- 
lenced and  claim  themselves  "unrepresented" 
because  a  majority  dissents  from  them. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  IMr.  Sickles]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  poiiit  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  a  single  Member  of  this  House  who 
is  tmaware  of  the  work  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters — in  his  district,  in  his 
State,  and  nationally.  We  always  re- 
spect the  work,  thoughtfulness,  experi- 
ence, and  care  which  go  into  arriving 
at  their  positions.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  stand  taken  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  District,  and  ask 
leave  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment prepared  by  them  for  the  recent 
hearings  on  home  rule: 

STATEMrNT  OP  LEAGUE  WoMTN  VOTERS  OF  THE 

District  op  Columbia  Before  StTBcoMMrr- 
TEE  No.  S.  District  op  Colimbia  CoMMrrrEE 
op  the  U.S.  House  op  REPRESErrrATivts.  on 
LocAL  Selp- Govern MTNT  fob  the  District 
or  Columbia,  August  1065 
(By  Mrs.  Anthony  Schwartz,  president) 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   appreciates   this    oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  its  support  for  local  self- 
government    for    Washington,    D.C.    League 
members  here  and  throughout  the  country 
have   urged   home   rule   in   WaslUngton   for 
many  years.    We  are  committed  to  democrat- 
ic government  based  on  informed  and  active 
participation    of    citizens.     We    know    that 
Washington    residents,    like  those    In    State 
and  local  Jurisdictions  throughout  tile  coun- 
try, must  elect  their  own  officials,  responsive 
to  their  own  needs,  in  order  to  have  effective 
government.     We   are   convinced,   too,   that 
the  unquestioned  need  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral interest  in   this  city  is  amply  met  by 
provisions  of  S.   1118  and  H.R,  4«44  which 
retain   In   the  Congress  ultimate  legislative 
power  over  the  District  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  right  to  veto 
all  legislation  enacted  by  a  local  body. 

Washington's  electorate,  of  both  parties, 
unequivocally  expressed  Its  desire  to  govern 
Itself  by  voting  in  favor  of  home  rule  In  the 
primary  elections  of  1964.  It  Is  fully  as 
capable  of  self-government  as  those  in  other 
Jurisdictions.  The  average  numtjer  of  school 
years  completed  by  District  resldenu  aged 
25  years  and  over  is  11.7.  Only  nine  States 
surpass  this  level  of  educational  attainment. 
The  league's  day  to  day,  month  to  month, 
year  by  year  activity  in  following  leglslatk>n 
for  the  District  of  Coltunbia  hos  taught  us 
that  Members  of  Congress,  despite  the  best 
wUI  possible  and  knowledge  available,  are  too 
absorbed  by  matters  of  national  scope  and  of 
their  own  constituencies  to  give  the  neces- 
sary attention  to  the  complexities  of  District 
government  Washington  is  beset  by  prob- 
lems similar  to  thoee  which  plague  other 
urban  areas,  problems  resulting  from  rapid 
metropolitan  growth  and  a  population  dis- 
tribution which  concentrates  low-Income 
residents  In  the  central  city.  Thcfe  are  prob- 
lems which  tax  the  brains,  imagination,  and 
organizing  ability  of  the  most  dedicated  full- 
time  legislators  and  executives.     They  must 


be  met  by  officials  whose  first  responslbUlty 
and  deepest  concern  are  the  welfare  of  the 
people  who  elect  them,  by  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  permits  action  in  a  far  simpler 
and  more  sensible  line  ot  aulhorltv  than 
the  complicated  Federal  structure  '  which 
now  disperses  decisionmaking  on  District 
affairs  tcr  the  vanishing  point. 

League  members  can  cite  from  their  In- 
timate experience  all  too  many  Instances 
of  essential  local  governmental  programs 
which  have  been  adopted  too  late  or  too 
little  or  not  at  all.  Most  are  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  welfare,  housing,  and  em- 
ployment— programs  to  meet  human  needs 
and  inhibit  the  growth  of  destructive  cir- 
cumstances which  result  In  crime,  delin- 
quency. Illness,  and  incompetence.  If  the 
city  had  begun  to  adopt  them  10  years  ago, 
when  their  importance  became  apparent  to 
us,  we  would  not  now  need  to  combat  the 
most  rapidly  rising  crime  rate  in  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  not  saying  that  local  self-govern- 
ment will  automatically  solve  the  District's 
problems.  We  are  saying  that  it  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  conftont  thea«.  prob- 
lems squarely  and  the  tools  to  act  on  them 
rationally  with  sufficient  speed. 

We  recommend  to  this  committee,  and  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  S.  1118  as  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate.  It  satisfies  In 
nearly  all  particulars  the  carefully  consid- 
ered Judgment  of  members  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Judgment  based  on  Intensive 
study  of  the  issues.  We  favor  eppeclally  the 
bill's  provisions  for  an  elected  mayor  as  well 
as  city  council,  for  some  councllmen  elected 
by  wards  and  some  at  lorge,  for  a  nonvoting 
delegate  to  the  House,  for  an  automatic  Fed- 
eral payment  formiUa,  and  for  borrowing 
power  commensurate  with  ability  to  repay. 
The  last  two  measures  will  give  the  District 
a  firm  and  predictable  revenue  base  on  which 
to  plan  and  carry  out  its  governmental  pro- 
grams. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  home  rule  hUl 
for  the  sixth  time,  by  more  than  two-thirds 
vote,  without  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives ever  having  been  allowed  to  vote  on  one. 
The  most  elementary  rules  of  fair  play  and 
of  democratic  government  require  that  the 
House  exercise  Its  prerogative  to  express  it* 
will  on  such  legislation.  We  therefore  urge 
this  committee  to  report  out  a  bill  without 
further  delay. 


HURRICANE  BETSY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know.  President  Johnson  flew  to 
Louisiana  last  Friday  to  survey  the  stag- 
gering damage  suffered  by  my  State  as 
a  result  of  Hurricane  Betsy,  He  was  kind 
enough  to  invite  me,  other  Members  of 
the  House  delegation  and  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Louisiana,  to  accompany  him. 

We  made  this  trip  at  a  time  when  the 
hurricane  was  still  alive  In  the  Stale. 
This  display  of  concern,  even  at  a  time 
of  some  threat  to  his  own  personal  safe- 
ty, must  not  go  unrecognized.  For  that 
reason,  I  would  like  to  Insert  here  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  the 
President  on  the  morning  following  our 
return  to  Washington. 
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We  of  Louisiana  appreciate  all  he  has 
done  and  continues  to  do  in  the  wake  of 
the  disaster  whicii  has  befallen  our  State. 

The  letter  follows: 

COWCBESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

House  op  REPREsrNTATrvES. 
Wa3hiugto7i,  D.C..  September  11,  1965. 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington .  DC. 

I  Dear  Mr  Presioent:  I  have  Just  returned 
(to  my  desk  after  our  trip  to  Louisiana  to 
ourrey  the  damtige  caused  by  Hurricane 
Betsy.  UppermoEt  In  my  mind  Is  to  thank 
yau.  jwrsonally  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  for  your  deep  concern  over  the 
grave  dis:isier  winch  has  befallen  us. 

Your  tour  of  the  State  has  heartened  the 
people.  By  m.-i-king  available  to  the  victims 
of  the  hurricane  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  ^enerotu;  manner  you 
have,  you  iiave  lessened  a  groat  deal  of  the 
borrow  and  hastened  our  recover^'. 

For  these  acts  of  humanity  and  for  your 
unselfish    concern,    we   are   appreciative.     I 
wanted  you  to  know  of  our  gratitude. 
1"         Sincerely  yours. 
I  Joe  D.  Wacconnzk.  Jk. 


'  "HOME  RULE"  A  SLOGAN 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unaniiTious  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy  i  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recohd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  and  reading  a  great  deal 
aijout  the  bill,  H.R.  4644,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully dischanred  by  petition  signed 
by  218  Members  of  the  House,  to  provide 
an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  and  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  ether  purpo.ses. 

This  bill,  and  the  discharge  petition 
was  promoted  under  the  catch-phrase, 
■home  rule."  which  is  simply  a  Madison 
Avenue  type  political  slosan,  I  hope  and 
pray  that  our  Nation  has  not  reached 
the  point  that  the  Congress  legislates 
only  by  slogan,  and  under  the  Influence 
of  threat  and  duress;  I  trust  that  the 
Members,  and  especially  those  who 
signed  the  discharge  petition,  will  take 
time  to  lead  H.R.  4644  ere  it  comes  on 
for  debate  and  vote.  Surely,  no  con- 
scientious Member  will  want  to  cast  a 
vote  merely  for  the  slogan,  w^ithout  first 
being  sure  what  is  concealed  beneath  it. 
Logically,  we  would  not  expect  the  local 
reporters  and  editorialists  to  read  the 
b411,  as  their  omnipotence  and  all-inclu- 
sive knowledge  makes  it  unnecessary,  but 
\ye  legislators,  as  mere  mortals,  siiould 
inform  ourselves  before  actinc:.  i  ima- 
slne  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  signers 
ol  the  discharge  petition  are  aware,  for 
instance,  chat  the  bill.  H.R.  4644,  gives 
the  proposed  council  authority  to  levy 
ad  valorem  taxes  without  limitation  as 
t*  the  rate  or  amount. 

Is  this  revelation,  alone,  not  enough  to 
cause  my  colleagues  to  read  this  biU  be- 
fore it  comes  on  for  debate? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Evening  Star,  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  carried  a  coluinn  written  by 
James  J.  Kilpalrick  on  this  "home  rule" 


subject.    I  respectfully  incorporate  it  as 

a  part  of  my  remarks  ; 

iProm  the  Evening  Star,  Washington.  (D.C.l , 

Sept.  10, 19051 
hol-se  dlstrct  of  columbia  unit  deserves  a 
Keari.ng 
I  By  Junes  J.  Kilpatrlck ) 
Tlie  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  ao  recklessly  maligned  these  days 
In   the  liberal  press  that  It   Is  widely  sup- 
posed, abroad  in  the  land,  that  nothing  good 
can  come  from  It.     The  myth  cries  out  for 
dispelling. 

In  the  current  rage  for  "home  rule."  the 
committee  has  opposed  a  bill  that  Is  bad 
in  law  »i.d  b.id  in  principle,  and  It  has  ottered 
an  alternative  that  makes  a  certain  rough 
sense.  Before  the  committee  is  beaten 
down,  iioise.  foot,  and  dragoons,  as  John 
Randolph  used  to  say.  Its  position  ought  to 
be  heard. 

The  home  rule  bill  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  22  would  turn  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  entire  District  of  Columbia,  in 
eftec-t,  to  n  mayor,  city  council,  and  school 
bo-^rd  who  would  be  elected  by  those  per- 
sons, over  the  age  of  18,  residing  In  the 
District.  To  be  sure,  the  bill  does  retain 
for  Congress  a  right  to  repeal  or  modify  any 
action  of  the  local  council,  but  no  political 
realist  imp.glnes  this  power  would  ever  be 
used.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Con- 
gress would  abandon  Its  constinitlonal  power 
to  exercise  "exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever"  over  the  seat  of  the  Nation's 
Government. 

The  heart  of  the  Senate  bill  lies  In  section 
741.  which  lays  down  a  formula  for  com- 
puting .^  permanent.  Indefinlie  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Dnder 
this  provision,  the  new  mayor  of  Washing- 
ton would  transmit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
every  January,  a  "request"  for  a  Federal  pay- 
ment In  lieu  of  taxen.  The  Treasury  would 
forward  this  request  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  It  Is  Important  to  see 
what  happens  next,  for  here  we  enter  the 
foggy  fields  of  poor  draftsmanship.  Notice 
what  the  bill  says: 

"After  review  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
request  for  Federal  payment  and  certification 
by  him  •  •  •  that  such  reque.<-t  Is  based  upon 
a  reasonable  and  fair  assessment  of  real  and 
perMnal  property  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secret.iry  of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later 
than  September  1,  cause  such  payment  to 
be  made  to  the  District  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated" 
Notice  that  this  Is  not  a  mere  authoriza- 
tion. Once  the  request  Is  reviewed  and 
certified,  the  Secretary  "shall  couse  such 
p.Tvment  to  be  made."  Notice  that  no  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  an  administrator's  refusal 
to  certify.  What  then?  The  Administrator 
is  directed  to  enter  Into  "cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  mayor  whereby  dis- 
putes, diffprcnce.*)  or  disagreements  Involving 
t!ie  Federal  piy.ment  may  be  resolved." 
Wh-it  legal  meaning  attaches  to  such  fuzzy 
phrases?  The  tact  l5  that  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  unknown  millions  of  dollars  In  Fed- 
er.^1  ti'.x  funds  is  to  depend  upon  a  request, 
a  review  and  a  certification  by  persons  who 
are  politically  beyond  the  effective  reach  of 
Congress,     And  this  is  sound  legislation? 

The  House  committee  wisely  refused  to  re- 
port a  bill  so  badly  drawn,  but  last  week, 
whci  President  .lolmscii's  bucket-shop  pres- 
sures pi.:Kiuced  21S  signatures  on  a  disch.arge 
petition,  the  committee  offered  an  alterna- 
tive. iTils  alternative  has  been  widely  ridi- 
culed.   It  merits  serious  though;. 

The  emotional  i,tcam  behind  the  Senate 
bill  has  been  fired  up  by  piteous  cries  that 
residents  of  the  District  arc  now  denied  the 
right  of  self-go\ornment-  Uiider  the  com- 
mittee's alternative  proposal,  moet  of  the 
District  residents  could  get  self-government, 
all  right,  for  the  bill  would  provide  for  a  ref- 
erendum on  the  retrocession  to  Maryland  of 


everything  exci-pt  the  original  "Federal  City 
or  Washington  "  This  would  make  the  resi- 
dents of  Georgetown,  for  example,  voters  and 
citlisens  of  Maryland;  and  it  would  retain  for 
rongrcfslonal  jurisdiction  n  compact  District 
of  Columbia  about  the  size  of  Fort  Belvolr. 

The  proposed  new  District  would  contain 
all  the  shrines,  monuments,  major  buildings 
and  parks  that  have  hisioiSc  Importance. 
These  would  cotilir.ue  to  helong  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  aU- 
miiii.stred  by  their  Congress.  Meanwhile, 
residents  <)f  the  retroceded  area  would  hB\e 
all  the  Mfihts  th.it  appertain  to  such  Iree. 
self-goverl\ij)g  Marylanders  as  the  residents 
of  suburban  HyattsvUle.  Tsikomo  Pprk.  and 
."SlUe.-  Spring:  and  the  House  would  be  en- 
larged teninorarlly  by  one  more  seat  from 
fl.iryland,  In  order  to  give  these  liberated 
captives  a  voting  Representative  In  the 
Congress. 

What  Is  wrong  with  this  Idea?  The  only 
objection  rests  in  the  humane  consideration 
that  Its  approval  probably  would  cause  such 
frenzy  In  liberal  quarters  that  half  a  dozen 
editors,  and  live  Senators  would  die  of  itpn- 
plectlc  seizures  at  their  desks.  It  is  a  lamen- 
table prospect,  but  not,  perhaps,  too  high  a 
price  to  pay. 


THE    PEANUT   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  AbbittI  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pea- 
nut industry  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant segments  of  industry  in  my  area  of 
Virginia.  It  means  much  to  our  econ- 
omy— more  perhaps  than  many  people 
realize.  The  farmers  who  produce  the 
peanuts,  the  shellers  who  buy  the  crop, 
and  the  farmer  suppliers  all  contribute 
immensely  to  our  economy.  It  is  ti'ue, 
we  have  had  a  long  haul  and  at  times 
rough  going  in  trying  to  stabilize  our 
economy.  As  producers,  we  have  had 
our  ups  and  downs  but  by  working  to- 
gether  much  progress  ha.s  been  made. 

Some  years  ago.  the  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia Peanut  and  Hog  Growers,  Inc..  was 
organized  to  help  our  farmers  help  them- 
selves. This  has  been  a  most  progres- 
sive and  outstanding  farm  organization. 
It  has  kept  our  peanut  producers  in- 
formed of  vital  and  needed  information. 
It  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  keep- 
ing far.Ti  prices  steady  and  in  presenting 
to  governmental  agencies  and  legislative 
committees  needed  legislation.  Its  offi- 
cers and  directors  have  rendered  out- 
standin:.'  service  to  Its  membership.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  cooperate  with 
this  organization  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  work  together  closely  and 
harmoniously.  I  commend  the  organi- 
zation for  the  outstanding  work  it  has 
done  in  trying  to  protect  the  producers 
as  well  as  keep  them  informed  of  the 
many  problems  they  face. 

On  Friday.  September  10,  1965.  the 
Association  of  Virginia  Peanut  and  Hog 
Grotiers.  Inc.,  held  their  annual  meeting 
at  Courtland,  Va.  At  the  meeting,  Mr. 
George  B.  Ligon.  president  of  tlie  asso- 
ciation, presented  a  most  enlightening 
statement  outlining  the  activities  of  the 
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association  since  its  origin.  It  was  so 
interesting  and  informative  that  along 
with  my  remarks,  I  include  the  presi- 
dent's report  which  is  as  follows: 
Highlights  Since  Organization  op  Associa- 
tion or  Virginia  Peanitt  and  Hoc  Grow- 
ers, Inc. 

Tlie  executive  secretary  and  general  coun- 
sel has  distributed  to  the  members  present 
a  rather  detailed  report  covering  the  activi- 
ties of  our  Association  of  Virginia  Peanut  and 
Hog  Growers  since  our  last  annual  meeting. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  executive 
committee  that  I  take  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
view the  highlights  of  the  .accompUshments 
of  our  commodity  orgaiUzatlon  since  the 
first  bylaws  were  adopted  on  June  8.  1946. 
Initially,  there  was  very  little  nnanclng 
available  for  the  association  to  use  for  opera- 
tions. Local  boards  of  super\lsors  and  other 
groups  made  modest  contributions  and  this, 
added  to  a  $2,000  a  year  annual  appropria- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
provided  the  financing  with  which  the  as- 
sociation began  activities. 

The  Association  of  Virginia  Pcinut  and 
Hog  Growers  in  1948  sponsored  legislation  In 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  which 
brought  Into  being  the  Virginia  Peanut  Com- 
mission. Under  this  legislation,  the  Virginia 
Peanut  Commission,  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  a  fund  which  was  known 
us  the  peanut  fund.  This  fund  was  derived 
from  a  1-cent  per  hundred  pound  deduction 
on  all  farmers  stock  peanuts  produced  and 
sold  In  Virginia.  The  fund,  until  the  1964 
crop,  Bver;iged  .$18,000  per  year,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  peanut  crop.  The  Vir- 
ginia Peanut  Commission  has,  and  continues 
to  work  closely  with  the  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia Peanut  and  Hog  Growers  and  under 
annual  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
association  makes  a  subsLmtlal  portion  of 
the  peanut  fund  avall.ible  to  the  association 
;o  conduct  promotion,  research,  and  edu- 
c.itional  work  In  the  best  interest  of  Virginia 
peanut  producers. 

I  think  It  should  be  understood  that  this 
move  In  1948 — that  is  to  say — the  Creation 
of  a  self-help  program  for  Virginia  peanut 
producers,  was  the  first  such  effort  on  the 
part  of  peanut  producers  In  any  State.  Since 
that  time.  North  Carolina.  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Oklahoma  have  followed  with  the  crea- 
tion of  similar  funds,  all  of  which  bring  in 
.S'jbstantlally  mere  revenue  than  the  origi- 
nal Virginia  fund  or  the  recently  steppe^  up 
Virginia  fund.  T 

So  that  each  of  you  will  know  the  llnal^es 
iivallable  to  the  growers  of  the  before  mm, 
tinned  States.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
the  States  of  Georgia.  Alabama,  aiid  Okla- 
homa all  mDke  a  deduction  of  51  per  ton  on 
peanuts  produced  in  their  respective  States: 
North  Carolina  makes  a  deduction  of  40 
cents  per  ton  and  this  Is  the  same  as  the 
Virginia  deduction  was  Increased  to,  effec- 
tive with  the  1964  peanut  crop.  However, 
there  is  considerably  more  tonnage  involved 
In  North  CiroUna  thon  In  Virginia  and  con.<' 
5cquently  the  fund  amounts  to  considerably 
more. 

Based  upon  current  yields,  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  respective  State  grower  funds  re- 
turn the  following  amounts— Georgia,  $315,- 
000:  .Mabama,  S105.000:  North  Carolina,  S70.- 
000;  Oklahoma.  S75.000,  These  State  funds 
add  up  to  a  total  of  $603,000  and  of  that  total 
Virginia's  available  funds  are  only  $38,000 
and  until  the  1964  crop,  they  were  only 
518.000. 

It  Is  m.y  thought  that  It  Is  Important  to 
understand  that  with  relatively  limited  funds 
tlie  grower  association  In  Virginia  Is  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  lender  among  the  various 
peanut  grower  groups  and  continues  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  total  peanut 
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industry  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the  pea- 
nut producing  area  of  Virginia. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  self-help  program 
In  Virginia,  840,190  has  been  made  available 
for  additional  peanut  research  at  the  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. In  practically  every  case,  the  money 
was  spent  to  get  a  research  project  started 
and  soon  thereafter,  the  State,  from  State 
funds,  took  over  the  continuation  of  the 
needed  research  project.  Therefore,  the 
$40,000  has  multiplied  many  times  and  has 
been  of  much  benefit  to  all  peanut  growers. 

Other  major  expenditures  of  the  peanut 
fund  have  been  for  direct  peanut  promotion 
through  the  National  Peanut  Council  In  an 
amount  of  $8.000 — $4. ICO  as  our  part  of  un- 
derwriting the  film.  "Tlie  Peanut  Story"  with 
the  North  Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Associa- 
tion— $4,000  on  the  mold  or  aflatoxin  prob- 
lem and  several  thousand  dollars  for  mis- 
cellaneous projects  such  as  the  peanut  pro- 
duction contest  sponsored  by  this  associa- 
tion, research  on  damage  done  to  crops  by 
blackbirds  and  related  matters. 

In  1951.  the  association  was  In  the  fore- 
front in  having  the  Abbltt  bill  passed  which 
permitted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
increase  allotments  by  types.  At  that  time, 
there  was  a  distinct  shortage  of  Virginia- 
type  peanuts  and  we  were  In  a  most  serious 
situation  In  the  Virginia-Carolina  area. 

In  1951.  1952.  1955.  and  1956  there  were 
increases  in  peanut  acreage  allotments 
which  were  directly  the  result  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  the  State  of  Virginia  only,  these 
increases  amounted  to  68.000  acres.  I  think 
It  Is  conservative  to  figure  that  over  such  a 
period  of  time,  the  gross  value  of  these  addi- 
tional acres — at  f300  per  acre — added  ap- 
proximately S20.400.000  to  the  economy  of 
the  eight  major  peanut  producing  counties 
in  Virginia.  This  Is  a  material  and  raoastir- 
able  result  of  the  activities  of  this  association 
and  If  the  association  had  accomplished 
nothing  before  or  since,  the  additional  In- 
come generated  from  these  Increased  acreage 
.Uloimcnti  would  Justify  the  modest  deduc- 
tion from  producers  for  generations  to  come. 

In  1851  and  1952  the  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia Peanut  and  Hog  Growers  took  on  the 
task  of  organizing  tlie  Peanut  Growers  Co- 
operative Marketing  Association  to  service 
the  puce  support  program  in  Virginia.  North 
Carolina  and  parts  of  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  There  was  no  similar  grower 
organization  In  North  Carolina  at  the  time 
this  project  was  initiated  and  it  was  a  major 
undertaking  tor  a  small  commodity  as- 
sociation with  one  full  time  employed  per- 
son— the  executive  secretary.  With  cooper- 
ation of  many  groups  and  individuals.  Pea- 
nut Growers  Cooperative  Marketing  .As- 
sociation was  organized,  preferred  stock  was 
sold  In  sufficient  quantity  to  Initiate  opera- 
tions and  the  cooperative  has  continued. 
since  that  date,  to  render  a  real  service  to 
the  peanut  growers  of  our  entire  urea.  Dur. 
Ing  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  executive 
secretary  and  general  counsel  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Vlrcmia  Peanut  and  Hog  Growers 
served  In  the  dual  capacity  of  executive 
secretary  and  general  counsel  of  the  associ- 
ation, as  well  cis.  manager  of  the  cooperative, 
and,  until  the  present  permanent  manager 
was  employed. 

There  were  2  years  In  the  early  fifties  when 
there  was  a  less  abundant  supply  of  peanuts 
and  some  manufacturers  went  to  the  tariff 
commission  with  a  request  that  would  have 
opened  the  floodgates  to  the  Importation  of 
foreign  peanuts  Into  this  country.  Again, 
In  the  forefront  at  the  hearings  before  the 
tariff  commission,  and,  with  days  and  weeks 
of  effort  to  keep  the  Imports  to  the  absolute 
minimum  necessary  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  trade,  was  the  Association  of  Virginia 
Peanut  and  Hog  Growers.  Our  own  execu- 
tive secretary  and  general  counsel,  together 
with   specialized   counsel    employed   by   our 


association  and  others,  was  able  to  limit  the 
Imports  to  a  quantity  that  was  not  damaging 
to  producers  and  to  the  peanut  support  pro- 
gram. 

In  1955.  our  association  and  the  North 
Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Association,  began 
publication  of  the  Virginia-Carolina  Peanut 
News.  This  publication  has  been  published 
each  quarter  since  April  1955  and  has  carried 
numerous  articles  by  extension  and  research 
personnel  of  Interest  to  VlrglrUa  peanut  and 
hog  growers.  Further,  there  have  been  regu- 
lar columns  by  extension  personnel,  by  the 
manager  of  Peanut  Growers  Cooperative 
Marketing  .Association  and  ASCS  personnel. 
The  two  grower  associations  put  up  92.000 
to  start  this  worthwhile  project  and  since 
then,  with  the  cooperation  of  our  advertisers, 
this  amount  has  been  returned  more  than 
10  for  1.  In  addition  to  the  publication 
being  more  than  self-sustaining,  it  has  filled 
a  great  need  In  getting  important  lnIorma>. 
tlon  to  our  growers.  It  is  difficult  and  even 
Impossible  to  put  an  approximate  dollar  value 
upon  the  good  that  this  publication  has  done 
since  1955  and  will  continue  to  do  In  the 
years  ahead.  Also  in  1955 — to  be  exact  on 
May  4  and  5,  peanut  growers  went  through 
a  most  trying  48-hotir  period.  By  a  teller 
vote  of  186  to  150.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12,  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Geeen.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  eliminate  the  peanut  price  support 
program.  The  night  of  May  4,  our  executive 
secretary  and  general  counsel,  together  with 
Mr.  Wlngate.  president  of  the  Georgia  Farm 
Bureau.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Baker,  then  with  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  Joe  Parker  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  Congressman  "Watt"  ADsnT.  stayed  u^ 
all  night  In  Washington  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  reversal  of  the  vote  when  the  House 
convened  on  May  5.  On  a  rollcall  vote,  on 
May  5.  the  adverse  vote  of  the  previous  day 
was  reversed  by  a  vote  of  215  to  193  and  the 
peanut  price  support  program  was  saved. 

It  Is  hard  to  figure  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  the  all  night  work  and  contacting 
by  our  association's  executive  secretary  had 
not  been  done.  I  do  know  that  he  Immedi- 
ately went  to  Washington,  that  on  behalf  of 
our  association,  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  the  record  Is  clear  that  the  vote 
was  reversed  the  next  day.  Again.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  put  a  dollar  value  on  this  activity 
of  our  association. 

In  1960,  our  association  worked  closely 
with  friends  In  the  general  assembly  tc  have 
added  to  the  appropriations  bill,  the  sum  of 
$15,000.  to  provide  for  a  badly  needed  green-  -, 
house  at  the  Holland  Experiment  Station  * 
and  Items  totaling  S45.0OO  added  to  the  bill 
for  essential  swine  facilities  at  the  same 
Holland  Experiment  Station.  These  items 
had  not  even  been  Included  In  the  budget 
submitted  by  VPI.  It  was  not  an  easy  task 
to  have  these  Items  added  to  the  appro- 
priations bill.  It  was  because  of  the  Initiative 
and  forcefulness  of  our  association,  together 
with  the  cooperation  of  our  members  of  the 
general  assembly,  especially  delegate  Shirley 
T.  Holland,  who  was  a  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  that  these 
facilities  were  provided. 

In  I960  our  association  went  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  with  a  protest  over 
the  practice  of  the  OSDA  of  placing  oil  stock 
or  No.  2's.  In  cold  storage  In  order  tc  pad 
the  supply  to  force  a  lower  support  price  for 
growers.  This  matter  was  given  a  thorough 
hearing  by  a  committee  in  the  House  as  well 
as  a  committee  In  the  Senate  and  the  net 
result  was  that  the  support  price  In  1960 
was  Increased  $7.74  over  the  support  price  In 
1959.  This  was  a  significant  contribution  to 
producer  Income  as  well  as  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  entire  producing  area. 

In  1962.  the  association  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  bringing  Into  being  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Peanut  Advisory  Committee.    This 
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committee  la  made  up  of  representatives  of 
growers,  shellers,  research,  and  extension 
workers  The  purpose  of  this  committee  la 
to  coordinate  the  research  and  extension  ef- 
forts between  the  two  States  for  the  mutual 
good  of  the  Virginia-Carolina  peanut  produc- 
ing area.  The  first  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee was  the  executive  secretary  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  our  association.  This  com- 
mittee IS  continuing  to  be  a  verv  useful  tool 
In  making  our  research  and  extension  dollars 
accomplish  more  for  area  growers  as  well  as 
other  segments  of  the  peanut  Industry. 

In  1963.  the  association  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  brtngmg  Into  being  a  nine  member 
committee  to  fully  explore  the  potenti.il  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  proUuced 
peanuts  ai.d  pennut  products.  8erv;ng  fis 
chairman  of  this  nine-man  Industrywide 
committee  was  our  executive  secretary. 
This  effort  resulted  In  a  peanut  exhibit  at 
the  Amsterdam  food  fair  and  two  trips  to 
Europe  by  a  survey  team  made  up  of  Indus- 
try representatives  and  foreign  agricultural 
personnel  of  the  USDA. 

Essential  data  was  gathered.  Important 
contacts  ni.'.de  and  the  groundwork  l;ild  for 
what  now  promises  to  be  a  growing  and 
pront;»bte  export  miirket  which  could  be  of 
material  Importance  to  the  entire  peanut 
industry.  In  1984.  our  association  force- 
fully brought  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment, the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  pneu- 
matic sampler  Pto<jd  to  unduly  penalize 
growers  In  the  form  of  additional  loose 
shelled  kernels  and  additional  foreign  ma- 
terial. Although  the  Department — and  In 
my  opinion  very  wrongfully— refused  to 
make  any  correction  tor  the  1964  crop,  the 
results  of  our  protest  brought  about  arrange- 
ments to  collect  additional  i;riide  data  during 
the  movement  of  the  196*  crop. 

On  the  lia.^ls  of  this  grade  dat.i.  the  1965 
support  price  i&  82. .'10  more  per  ton  thi-Ji 
would  have  othcrwi.se  been  the  case.  Tile 
executive  secrelnry  and  general  counsel  h.'.s 
previously  reported  on  the  approximate 
dollar  value  to  our  growers  as  a  result  of 
this  action*  namely,  approximately  $700,000 
extra  per  year  net  income,  for  area  peanut 
growers. 

In  closing,  1  would  say  that  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  we  have  an  extremely  effec- 
tive commodity  organization  here  in  our 
peanut  are.- — an  organlz.ition  that  has  over 
the  years  done  a  Job  for  producers  that  Is 
perhaps  now  too  often  taken  for  granted.  I 
know  of  no  Investment  such  as  the  small 
deduction  made  from  Virelnla  growers  that 
has  resulted  In  such  returns  to  producers. 
We  were  the  first  producers  to  go  this 
ro"te  and  since  theii  we  have  assisted  and 
advised  with  producers  In  North  Carolina. 
Gecrgl.i.  .V.ibimi.  and  Okl^h'TOa  as  to  what 
our  experieuces  have  been  and  the  result  ha.? 
been  that  now  the  producers  in  each  major 
pc.anut-prociuclrig  .Stntr,  other  than  Tcx^':. 
have  adopted  the  example  set  by  Virsilula 
producers  in  1048 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  our  pres- 
ent executive  secretary  and  general  counsel 
has  become  the  senior  representative  of  any 
producer  or  sheller  group  In  the  country. 
The  late  President  Kennedy  twice  ap- 
printed  h:m  to  he  a  member  of  the  Presl- 
donts  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mission— a  3^-membcr  commission  n?  farm 
representatives,  consumers,  and  other  In- 
terests. This  spenks  for  the  national  regard 
In  which  our  relatively  small  commodity 
Bssix'lation  Is  held  and  certainly  recognizes 
BUI  RawUngs  in  a  most  high  and  appropriate 
manner, 

Oiir  effectiveness  has  Increased  with 
maturity  and  I  hope  that  this  brief  summary 
of  some  of  the  highlight*  since  the  organi- 
sation of  our  association  will  serve  to  be  a 
constructive  re^-lew  as  to  what  our  asso- 
ciation has  done  In  the  past  and  what  Its 
.capabilities  are  for  the  future. 


STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR 
BANK  MERGERS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tWs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  been  joined  by  19  of  my  colleagues 
on  Che  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  clear,  rational,  and  orderly  body  of 
standards  and  procedures  for  the  govern- 
mental review  and  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  proposed  mergers  in  the  com- 
mercial bankin?  field.  This  was  the 
objective  of  the  Congress  in  IPGO  when 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  was  enacted.  How- 
ever, decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  case  on  June  17.  1963.  and 
tlie  First  National  Bank  &:  Trust  Co.  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  case  on  Aprl!  6,  1964. 
have  left  the  law  applicable  to  bank 
mergers  In  a  confused  and  uncertain 
slate.  This  confusion  and  uncertainty 
must  be  removed,  and  only  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  provide  a  practical  and 
adequate  remedy. 

A  review  of  the  relevant  events  that 
preceded  the  two  aforementioned  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  is  essential  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  problem 
which  our  legislation  seeks  to  solve.  The 
Clayton  Act — and  more  specifically  sec- 
tion 7  of  that  act — has  over  the  years 
proved  to  be  the  Federal  Government's 
mo.^t  effective  legal  tool  for  dealing 
with  the  anticompetitive  effects  of  cor- 
porate acquisitions  nnd  mergers.  In  its 
original  form  section  7  was  only  applica- 
ble to  mergers  achieved  through  stock 
acquisition.  Becau.se  a  va.st  majority 
of  modern  corporate  mergers  occur 
thiouch  asset  rather  than  stock  acquisi- 
tion, it  became  neces.sary  to  extend  the 
law's  reach  to  cover  and  prohibit  anti- 
competitive asset  acquisitions.  Tills  was 
done  in  19.50  with  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  However, 
the  Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to  the 
Cla.vton  Act  was  sp^ificallv  phrased  so 
as  to  limit  its  applidjibility  to  acquisi- 
tions made  by  corporations  which  were 
subject  to  the  jurl;;diction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Commercial  banks 
have  never  been  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  FTC. 

Durins  the  I950's.  as  our  economy  com- 
pleted its  conversion  from  .v.irtime  to 
peacetime  emphasis,  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  bank  mergers  devel- 
oped. The.se  mergers  occuri-ed  through 
asset  acquisitions.  As  this  development 
continued,  it  became  apparent  to  many 
in  the  Coneress  and  the  executive  branch 
th.nt  the  Federal  Government  lacked  ef- 
fective legal  tools  for  dealing  with  bank 
mergers,  especially  those  in  which  anti- 
competitive factors  might  be  present. 
Accordingly,  beginning  In  1955.  several 
attempts  were  made  to  broaden  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended  by  the 


Celler-Kefauver  Act,  to  cover  bank  merg- 
ers.  These  efforts  failed,  largely  be- 
cause  of  a  prevailing  view  in  the  Congress 
that  bank  mergers  should  not  be  judged 
solely  on  the  basis  of  competitive  effect. 
Then  in  1960  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Bank  Merger  Act,  establishing  special 
procedures  and  standards  for  the  review 
of  proposed  bank  mergers. 

The  1960  act  placed  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  review  of  proposed 
bank  mergers  in  the  three  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies.  It  provided  that 
bank  mergers  should  be  analyzed  on  the 
basis  of  seven  statutory  factors,  one  of 
which  was  the  merger's  effect  on  compe- 
tition, and  that  no  merger  should  be  ap- 
proved unless,  after  consideration  of  all 
Eeven  factors,  the  banking  agency  found 
the  merger  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Tlie  1960  act  provided  that  the  bank 
supervisory  agency  having  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  review  should  obtain  from 
the  other  two  banking  agencies  nnd  the 
Department  of  Justice  advisory  reports 
with  respect  to  the  single  factor  of  the 
merger's  effect  on  competition.  While 
the  competitive  aspect  of  a  merger  was 
certainly  expected  to  receive  significant 
attention  under  the  1960  act.  neverthe- 
less, an  objective  reading  of  the  legis- 
lative history  established  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  makes  unquestionablv 
clear  the  fact  that  Congress  intended 
that  bank  mergers  should  be  reviewed 
not  just  on  the  competitive  factor  but 
on  the  banking  factors  as  well  and  that 
after  such  a  balanced  review  a  merger 
should  be  approved  only  If  the  banking 
agency  detei  mined  It  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.  Thus,  immediately  after  pas- 
sage of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  in  1960,  the 
legal  standards  applicable  to  bank  merg- 
ers would  seem  to  have  been  these: 

First.  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  had 
no  practical  application,  becru-se  bank 
mergers  were  achieved  tlTi'ough  asset 
acquisitions  and  banks  were  not  subject 
to  the  jiii'sd'^-t'on  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Second.  The  Bank  Merger  Act  was  the 
paramount  statute  law  governing  bank 
rru-riirpr.';  Its  provisions  placed  primary 
regulatory  jurisdiction  in  the  Feder.il 
bank  superv'sory  agencies,  and  provided 
that  bank  mergers  should  only  be  ap- 
proved when  found  to  be  "in  the  public 
interest"  after  careful  review  of  the 
competitive  factor  and  six  specific  bank- 
ins  factors. 

Third  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
if  deemed  applicable  to  bank  mergers, 
would  only  be  applied  under  the  "rule 
or  reason"  established  In  the  .standard 
O'l  case,  'iiercby  pcr.Tiitt-'ns  the  courts 
to  tai:e  Into  account  the  specialized  ?!id 
unique  nature  of  the  bank'ns  industrj' 
in  determining  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticu!?r  merger  would  "unduly  diminish 
competition." 

This  legal  climate  was  drastically 
modified  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  so-called  Philadenhia  and 
Lexington  cases.  A  review  of  those  two 
coses  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  just  what  the  status  of  the  bank 
merger  law  Is  today.  First  the  Philadel- 
phia case: 

On  February  25,  1961,  the  Department 
of  Justice  filed  suit  to  block  the  proposed 
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merger  of  the  second  largest  bank  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  and  the  third  largest  bank  in  Phil- 
.idelphia.  the  Girard  Trust  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank.  Although  this  merger 
had  been  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Curency  under  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960.  the  Justice  Department 
alleged  that  the  merger  violated  section 
1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  The  banks  agreed  to 
postpone  the  consummation  of  the 
merger  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation. 

After  trial  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
held  that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  did 
not  apply  to  the  bank  mergers,  but  that, 
if  it  did,  the  merger  did  not  violate  sec- 
lion  7.  Assuming  that  the  substantive 
test  of  section  7  was  more  stringent  than 
that  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  the 
court  also  held  that  section  1  was  not  vio- 
lated by  the  merger  c.201  F.  Supp.  348 
119621  1. 

On  June  17,  1963,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  district  court,  holding 
that  the  merger  violated  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  majority  opinion  was 
written  by  Justice  Brennan  who  wss 
joined  by  four  other  justices.  Ji;sUce 
Harlan,  joined  by  Justice  Stewart,  dis- 
sented on  the  ground  thai  section  7  did 
not  apply.  Justice  Goldberg,  agreeing 
with  Justice  Harlan  that  section  7  did  not 
apply,  withheld  judgment  on  the  Sher- 
man Act  aspect  of  the  case.  Justice 
White  did  not  participate. 

The  majority  opinion  in  the  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank  case  noted  that,  prior 
to  1950.  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  ap- 
plied only  to  stock  acquisitions  and  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  a 
merger  was  not  a  stock  acquisition. 
Arrow-Hart  &  Hegeman  Elec.  Co.  v.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  291  U.S.  587. 
The  1950  amendment  to  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  applied  the  act  to  asset  ac- 
quisitions of  corporations — but  only 
those  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  ma- 
jority opinion  recognized  that  banks  were 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
e.-al  Trade  Commission.  However,  the 
opinion  argued  that  a  merger  did  not  fit 
neatly  Into  either  the  stock  or  asset  ac- 
quisition categories,  and  concluded: 

Thus,  the  stock-acquisition  and  asset- 
acqulsltlon  provisions,  read  together,  reach 
mergers,  which  fit  neither  category  perfectly 
but  He  somewhere  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  spectrum.  •  •  •  So  construed,  the  specllc 
exception  for  acquiring  corporations  not  sub- 
ject to  the  FTC's  Jurisdiction  excludes  from 
the  coverage  of  section  7  only  asset  :icqulsl- 
tlons  by  such  corporctlons  when  not  ac- 
complished by  merger  (374  U.S.  at  342) . 

The  maiority  also  held  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  had  no  effect  on  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws — as 
construed  by  the  majority — to  bank 
mergers. 

Justice  Harlan,  In  his  dissenting  onin- 
lon.  noted  that  the  Ju.stice  Department, 
after  passage  of  the  1950  amendment  to 
section  7.  repeatedly  took  the  position 
that  the  amended  section  7  did  not  apply 
to  bank  mergers.  Justice  Harlan  point- 
ed out; 

The  Inapplicability  of  section  7  to  bank 
mergers  was  also  an  explicit  basis  on  which 


Congress  acted  In  passing  on  the  Bank  Merg- 
er Act  of  1960. 

Hence  the  passage  of  the  Bank  Merg- 
er Act  clearly  evidenced  a  congressional 
intent  not  to  subject  bank  mergers  to 
section  7.  but  ratlier  to  provide  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure  for  the  approval 
of  bank  mergers.  Congress  had  on  sev- 
eral occasions  refused  to  apply  section 
7  to  bank  mergers.  Criticizing  the  ma- 
jority opinion.  Justice  Harlan  said : 

The  result  Is,  of  course,  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  Is  almost  completely  nuUlfled; 
its  enactment  turns  out  to  have  been  an 
exorbitant  waste  of  congressional  time  and 
energy  (374  U.S.  at  384) . 

The  landmark  1963  decision  of  the 
Court  In  the  Philadelphia  case,  holding 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  bank  mergers,  was  followed 
in  less  than  a  year  by  the  precedent- 
:ihattering  decision  with  respect  to  the 
Sherman  Act  in  the  Lexington  ca.'-ie. 

Following  approval  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  a  consolidation  of  the 
FHrst  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Lex- 
ington—First National— and  the  Securi- 
ty Trust  Co.  of  Lexington— Security 
Trust — was  effected  on  March  1,  1961. 
The  consohdatlon  brought  together  the 
largest  and  the  fourth  largest  bank  In 
Fayette  County,  Ky.,  to  form  the  Pli-st 
Security  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
which  controlled  over  50  percent  of  the 
assets,  deposits,  and  loans  held  by  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  county.  A  civil 
suit,  alleging  violations  of  .sections  1  and 
2  of  tlie  Sherman  Act,  was  filed  the  same 
day. 

The  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Kentucky,  while  expressly 
recognizing  the  applicability  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  found  that  the  consolidation 
did  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade  in  the  field  of  commer- 
cial banking  or  constitute  an  unlawful 
combination  or  attempt  to  monopolize 
commercial  banking.  It  therefore  dis- 
missed the  complaint.  U.S.  v.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Lex- 
ington. 208  P.  Supp.  457  119621. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  and 
found  an  luireasonable  restraint  of  trade 
in  violation  of  section  1  (376  U.S.  665 
1 19641  I .  The  majority  opinion,  written 
by  Justice  Douglas  and  joined  in  by 
four  other  Justices,  slated  that  the  case 
was  governed  by  a  standard  which  the 
Court  derived  from  four  so-called  rail- 
road cases  decided  between  1904  and 
1922.     This  stringent  standard  held: 

That  where  merging  companies  are  major 
competitive  factors  In  a  relevant  market, 
the  elimination  of  slgnliaoant  competition 
between  themselves,  by  merger  or  consolida- 
tion. Itself  constitutes  a  violation  of  section 
1  of  the  Sherman  Act  (378  US.  at  671-6721. 

The  dissenting  opinion,  written  by 
JuFtice  Harlan  and  Joined  by  Justice 
Stewart,  pointed  out  that  the  test  laid 
down  in  the  railroad  cases  had  been  all 
but  expressly  overruled  by  the  Court  In 
U.S.  V.  Cofunkfia  Steel  Co..  334  U.S.  495 
1194-1.  X 

The  Columbi*.  Steel  case,  which  dealt 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  competitor  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  held  that 
the  Sherman  Act  prohibited  any  acqui- 
sition which  "results  In  or  is  aimed  at 
unreasonable  restraint. " 


In  determining  what  constitutes  unrea- 
sonable restraint,  we  do  not  think  Uie  dollar 
volume  is  In  itself  of  compelling  significance; 
we  look  rather  to  the  percentage  of  business 
controlled,  the  strength  of  the  remaining 
competition,  whether  the  action  springs 
from  business  requirements  or  purpose  to 
monopolize,  the  probable  development  of 
the  Industry,  consumer  demands,  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  market.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  prescribe  any  set  of  percentage 
figures  by  which  to  measure  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  corporation's  enlargement  of  Its 
activities  by  the  purchase  of  the  assets  of 
a  comjietitor.  The  relative  effect  of  percent- 
age command  of  a  market  varies  with  the 
setting  In  which  that  factor  Is  placed  (334 
U.S.  at  527-528). 

Although  the  Justice  Department  in 
Columbia  Steel  urged  that  the  Supreme 
Court  follow  the  railroad  cases  the  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

We  do  not  stop  to  examine  those  cases 
to  determine  whether  we  would  now  approve 
either  their  language  or  their  holdings. 
Tlie  factual  situation  In  all  those  cases  Is 
so  dissimilar  from  that  presented  here  that 
they  furnish  little  guidance  In  determining 
whether  the  competition  which  will  be  elimi- 
nated through  the  purchase  of  Consolidated 
Is  sufficient  to  warrant  injunctive  relief  re- 
qvicsted  by  the  Government  (334  V!£.  at  531). 

The  dissenting  opinion  In  the  Lexing- 
ton case  characterized  the  majority 
opinion  as  "the  revitalization  of  a  prop- 
erly moribund  rule  of  antitrust  law" 
'376  U.  S.  at  6701.  While  agreeing  with 
the  majority  that  the  Lexington  bank 
merger  was  unlawful  on  the  facts  there 
presented,  a  concurrlni?  opinion  by  Jus- 
tices Brennan  and  White  also  would  have 
rejected  the  test  laid  down  In  the  rail- 
road cases  in  favor  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated test  of  Columbia  Steel. 

As  a  result  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Lexington  decisions,  we  now  find  the  law 
relating  to  bank  mergers  diamatically 
different  from  what  it  was  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  in  1960  Today— only  5 
years  after  Its  enactment — the  proce- 
dures and  substantive  tests  on  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  have  been  relegated  at  best  to 
a  secondary  position — if.  Indeed,  they 
have  any  practical  Importance  at  all. 
The  Clayton  Act — section  7— and  the 
Sherman  Act — section  1 — now  are  the 
crucial  and  controlling  standards  against 
which  any  bank  merger  mu.st  ultimately 
be  tested. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
the  Senate  earlier  in  this  session  passed 
S.  1698.  the  so-caUed  Robertson-Prox- 
mire  bill.  The  original  version  of  this 
bill  by  Senator  Robektsov  would  have 
exempted  bank  mergers  pasi.  present 
and  future,  approved  imder  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  In  other  words,  it  would 
have  restored  the  situation  to  what  it 
was  considered  to  be  for  all  practical 
purposes  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  before  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Lexington  cases.  The  bill 
was  amended  in  the  Senate  committee  to 
prevent  banks  from  mergin?  if  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  within  30  days  after 
approval  of  a  bank  merger  by  the  appro- 
priate agency.  Instituted  an  antitrust 
suit.  If  the  Justice  Department  did  not 
sue  within  this  30-day  period,  or  if  the 
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Court  held  that  the  merger  did  not  vio- 
late the  Antitrust  Acts,  It  could  be  con- 
summated, and  it  would  no  longer  be 
subject  to  antitrust  action.  In  the  case 
of  mergers  already  cpnsumjuated.  at  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  exemption 
from  aU  proceedings  under  the  antitrust 
laws  would  be  provided. 

As  to  the  future,  the  Robertson-Prox- 
mire  bill  provides  tfiat  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  be  as  free  as  it  mw  is 
to  institute  suits  during  the  30-day  pe- 
liod  and  these  mergers  affected  would  be 
judged  under  the  strict  criteria  of  the 
Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts  without  re- 
pard  to  the  banking  factors. 

While  this  bill  would  eliminate  the 
problems  inherent  in  unscrambling 
banks  and  make  mergers  certain  and 
final  after  the  pn.ssage  of  the  30-day 
waiting  period,  it  does  violence  to  the 
concept  of  the  original  Bank  Merger  Act. 
It  abandons  the  precepts  of  the  act  that 
banking  is  an  industry  which  could  and 
should  be  distinijuished  from  antitrust 
rulings  applicable  to  industry  generally 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  applied 
to  banking  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Lex- 
intUon  Court  cases. 

While  competition  is  important  In  the 
banking  industry,  the  history  of  the 
United  States  is  replete  with  disastrous 
events  which  in  the  past  have  arl.sen 
from  uninhibited  competition  in  bank- 
ing The  laws  of  both  Federal  and  State 
governments  recognize  that  banking  is 
unique.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  laws 
and  regulation  applicable  to  banking 
would  be  applied  to  business  generally. 
In  banking,  entry  an^  branching  are 
strictly  controlled.  Capital  structure  is 
controlled.  Borrowing  is  controlled. 
Limits  are  placed  upon  loans  to  any  one 
borrower,  and  upon  types  of  loans.  Debt 
is  limited  in  form  and  amount.  Reserves 
are  regulated  in  amount  and  form. 

Indeed  the  nature  and  extent  of  regu- 
lation is  so  detailed  and  complex  as  to 
be  almost  impo.ssible  to  desciihe. 

The  rea.sons  are  apparent.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fearful  consequences  of  bank 
failures,  not  to  be  compared  with  fail- 
ures of  other  businesse.s,  the  banking  in- 
dustry is  at  the  heart  of  the  Nation's 
monet3r>'  and  economic  licalth.  Tlie 
Federal  Reserve  System  exists  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  regulating  the  sup- 
ply and  distribution  of  credit  through 
the  banking  system. 

As  banking  is  unique,  so  the  criteria 
for  measuring  the  public  interest  in- 
volved m  bank  mergers  .should  be  tailored 
to  the  public  Interest  involved  In  bank- 
ing and  should  t>e  different  from  those 
applicable  to  business  generally,  just  as 
other  regulated  industries  are  excepted 
from  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act:  those 
regulated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  Congress 
in  1960  designed  a  method  of  regulating 
bank  mergers  specificaUy  adapted  to  the 
public  interest  In  banking.  And  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  a  substitute  bank 
merger  bill  has  been  introduced  In  the 
House  which  would  restore  the  original 
intent  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  but  at 


the  same  time  strengthen  its  standards 
and  procedures. 

The  bill  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  competitive  considerations 
in  passing  upon  bank  mergers  are 
strengthened  by  making  predominant 
the  attorney  general's  judgment  as  to 
the  effect  upon  competition  rather  than 
the  judgment  of  the  banking  agency. 
The  banlcing  agency,  however,  would  re- 
tain the  power  to  approve  the  merger  if 
"after  considering  all  of  such  factors" — 
the  competitive  factor  and  the  so-called 
banking  factors — "it  finds  the  transac- 
tion to  be  in  the  public  interest." 

Second.  It  is  specifically  provided  that 
the  banking  agencies  should  consult  and 
advise  with  the  other  two  agencies  and 
with  the  Attorney  General.  This  is  an 
effort  to  achieve  coordination  of  policy 
on  bank  mergers.  The  mechanics  are 
not  defined  out  this  language  does  con- 
stitute a  mandate  to  consult  and  advise, 
rather  than  merely  to  receive  reports. 

Third  Judicial  review  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  is  provided  by 
the  insertion  of  language  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  This  language  is 
supplemented  by  a  specific  provision  that 
the  Attorney  General,  as  well  as  any 
aggrieved  party,  may  obtain  ji'dicial  re- 
view. The  Court,  however,  is  specifically 
required  to  con.sider  all  of  the  factors  set 
forth  in  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  that  is,  the 
banking  factors  as  well  as  the  competitive 
factors. 

Fourth.  It  is  provided  that  mergers 
consummated  prior  to  June  17,  1963,  the 
date  of  the  landmark  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Philadelphia  case,  would  be 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws.  This 
case  held  for  the  first  time  that  tlie  Clay- 
ton Act  applied  to  bank  mergers.  The 
three  cases  subsequent  to  this  decision 
would  be  adjudicated  under  th?  substan- 
tive criteria  referred  to  In  paragraph  3 
above. 

Fifth.  Tlie  Justice  Department  would 
have  continuing  power  to  invoke  the  anti- 
trust laws  with  respeot  to  any  activities 
of  the  resultin'^  bang  after  the  merger. 
Let  me  compare  for  a  moment  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Hotise  MU  with 
S. 1698. 

As  to  the  some  2,200  mergers  already 
consummated  and  not  under  challenge 
by  the  Justice  Department,  the  Robert- 
son-Proxmire  bill  provides  that  the 
merger  transactions  shall  be  immunized 
from  antitrust  attack.  Our  bill  provides 
identical  relief.  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
authors  of  S.  1698  that  the  immunity 
granted  is  meant  to  be  limited  strictly  to. 
the  transaction  of  merger,  and  is  in  no 
sense  Intended  to  protect  the  merged 
Institutions  from  suit  for  antitrust  viola- 
tions which  may  occur  after  the  merger  is 
consummated.  While  this  is  the  Intent. 
I  find  the  actual  language  of  S.  1698 
somewhat  ambiguous  on  this  point.  Our 
bill  contains  specific  language  in  section 
2idi  clearly  spelling  out  the  limitation 
of  immtmity. 

With  respect  to  the  procedures  and 
substantive  law  applicable  to  future 
mergers,  our  bill  differs  rather  signifi- 
cantly from  S.  1698.  as  approved  by  the 
Senate.  S.  1698  leaves  unchanged  the 
provisions  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1960  up  to  the  point  of  administrative 


approval  of  a  merger  by  one  of  the  tliree 
Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies.  It  is 
after  the  approval  process  that  S.  1698 
modifies  existing  law.  S.  1598  provides 
that,  once  a  merger  has  t)een  approved 
by  the  appropriate  banking  agency,  a 
30-day  waiting  period  would  intervene 
before  the  mciger  could  be  foiTnally  con- 
summated. During  this  30-day  period 
the  Department  of  Justice  could  file  suit 
to  challenge  the  merger  on  antitrust 
grounds,  and  should  suit  be  so  filed,  then 
the  merger  could  not  be  consummated 
until  after  the  suit  had  been  finally  ad- 
judicated and  then  only  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  judgment.  Such  suit 
would  be  judged  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
antitrust  standards  and  thus  no  consid- 
eration would  be  given  to  the  six  bank- 
ing factors  w'hich  the  banking  agency  re- 
views in  its  balanced  study  of  a  proposed 
merger.  A  merger  transaction  not  chal- 
lenged within  the  30-day  waiting  period 
would,  under  the  provisions  of  S.  1698. 
be  immunized  from  later  antitrust  at- 
tack. 

By  contrast,  our  bUl  makes  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  banking  agency  re- 
view provisions  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act. 
It  changes  the  role  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  factor  of  competition  from 
advisory  to  determinative;  for  if,  under 
the  Hou.se  bill,  the  Attorney  General 
finds  that  a  proposed  merger  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  competition,  the 
banking  agency  may  not  approve  the 
merger,  unless  after  considering  this 
competitive  factor  along  with  the  six 
banking  factors  it  finds  the  merger  to  be 
in  the  public  interest.  Thus,  the  bank- 
ing agency  is  compelled  to  a.ssemble  a 
substantial  body  of  probative  evidence  to 
support  its  finding. 

While  this  proposal  substantially 
strengthetfs  the  role  played  by  the  At- 
torney General  during  the  agency  review 
of  a  proposed  bank  merger,  it  does  coun- 
terbalance his  expanded  powers  with 
provision  for  a  more  balanced  judicial 
review  of  an  approved  merger  which  may 
be  challenged  by  the  Attorney  General. 
At  present.  If  a  merger  approved  in  full 
conformity  with  the  procedures  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  is  challenged  by  the 
Attorney  Geneial  under  the  authority  of 
the  Clayton  Act  or  the  Sherman  Act.  a 
Federal  court  is  obliged  to  consider  only 
the  competitive  consequences  of  that 
merger.  It  cannot  conrider  such  im- 
portant banking  factors  as  the  adequacy 
of  capital  structure,  the  general  charac- 
ter of  management,  and  the  needs  and 
convenience  of  the  community  to  be 
{Vrved  by  the  merged  bank.  These 
\anklng  factffs  are  extremely  important 
in  reaching  a  reasoned  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  particular  merger  will 
be  In  the  public  Interest.  The  Robert- 
son-Proxmire  bill  does  notiiing  to  change 
the  scope  of  judicial  review.  Our  bill 
directs  that  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
reviewing  a  merged  approved  by  the 
banking  agencies,  shall  consider  the 
banking  factors  as  well  as  the  antitrust 
factors  in  determining  whether  the  agen- 
cies act  in  the  public  interest.  I  sincere- 
ly believe  that  this  expanded  scope  of 
judicial  review  is  essential  to  assuring 
that  our  Nation  will  be  served  in  the  fu- 
ture by  a  banking  system  with  the  ca- 
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pacity  to  respond  effectively  to  the  needs  The  recent   tragedies   along  our  gulf  MISSISSIPPI  COLI  vrv 

of  an  urban  economy.  coast  WTought  by  disastrous  Hurricane  .^h      cDr,t^               '-'i-^.J^-ut, 

So  that  there  shall  be  no  misunder-  Betsy  should  certainly  be  reason  enough  k-           oFtAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

standing,  I  wish  to  make   abundantly  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  consid-  ^     ' '    K,""^''    P^'^^ous    °^<ier    of    the 

clear  that  the  fact  that  I  join  with  Sena-  eratlon.  Tm      w       gentleman  from  Mississippi 

tor  Proxmjbe  and  many  others  in  the  I    sincerely    trust    that    we    will    not  '^''■Williams]    is   recognized   for    30 

Congress  in  the  desire  that  the  Depart-  further  forsake  our  obligation  to  the  un-  'JV^   ,,,„  t 

ment   of   Justice   should    play   a   more  fortunate  victims  of  natural  disasters  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Speaker,  every 

determinative  role  in  the  regulation  of  failing  to  reschedule  this  important  piece  j^^^'nber  takes  pride  in  the  educational 

bank   mergers  than   was  permitted   to  ot  legislation.  institutions — and  their  achievements — in 

it  under  the  terms  of  the  original  Bank  I'   was  my   privilege   to  have   Intro-  district.     I  am  no  exception. 

Merger  Act.     On  this  point,  we  have  a  duced  one  of  the  original  bills  dealing  '-'"'^  °^  •■he  outstanding  colleges  in  the 

common     objective.     Tlie     House     bill  with  this  very  subject  early  in  the  ses-  Nation   is   located  at  Clinton.  Miss.     I 

merely   suggests   a   somewhat   different  siof-     My  reasons  for  declaring  that  this  fPeak  of  Mississippi  College,  a  private 

method  for  achieving  that  common  ob-  legislation  is  vitally  necessary  are  indeed  institution  maintained  by  the  Mississippi 

jective.  remforced  by  the  example  of  the  mass  Baptist   Convention.     It   is   the    oldest 

Our  bill  differs  from  S.  1698  on  one  °f  destruction  maifested  by  Hurricane  senior  college  in  our  State,  having  been 

other  point.    This  is  the  matter  of  the  Betsy.  founded  m  1826. 

ti-eatment  to  be  accorded  the  six  bank  But  not  only  gulf  States  residents  are  Graduates  of  Mississippi  College  can 

mergers,  which  are  the  subject  of  anti-  victims  of  the  mighty  storms  which  orig-  "^  found  around  the  world,  participating 

trust  suit  by  the  Department  of  Justice  ^^ie  in  the  tropics.  in  a  myriad  of  endeavors.     The  many 

and  which  are  still  in  the  process  of  I  know  personally  the  losses  that  were  contributions  to  society  of  those  who  at- 

adjudication.    S.  1698.  in  laying  down  experienced  by  many  residents  of  my  tended  Mississippi  College  can  never  be 

Its  new  rules  for  bank  merger  regulation,  district  as  a  result  of  huiricanes  and  cataloged.     Such  a  task  \s ould  be  Im- 

would    wipe    the    slate    clean,    thereby  accompanying    tidal    waves    that    have  Possible:  but  each,  in  his  own  wav  has 

granting  all  six  of  these  merger  transac'-  ^^^  southeastern  Massachusetts.     In  my  and    will   carry  for« aid   the   Christian 

tions    relief    from    the    antitinist    laws,  memory   major   tropical   storms   struck  Principles  taught  at  Mississippi  College. 

Our  proposal  docs  not  go  quite  that  far.  '^^  ^r^a  1"  1938,  1944,  1954,  and  1955.  The  196S  class  will  continue  this  tradi- 

It  would  grant  relief  to  the  three  trans-  ^h  each  of  these  years,  there  were  ex-  t'on- 

actions  which  were  consummated  prior  tensive  losses  of  life  and  property.  In-  In  tribute  to  this  educational  giant.  I 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  surance  can  be  bought  for  hurricanes  ask  permission  to  place  in  the  Record 
Philadelphia  case  on  June  17.  1963.  ^hd  windstorms  but  insurance  against  selected  portions  of  the  139th  commence- 
Por  the  three  transactions  occurring  abnormal  high  tides  is  almost  impossible  ment  program  held  on  May  30.  1965.  at 
after  that  date,  the  bill  provides  that  ^°  f^"d.  and  the  cost  is  almost  prohibitive,  which  time  322  degrees  were  awarded, 
the  Federal  courts  shaU  adjudicate  these  ^  ^956,  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Bank-  It  will  be  of  more  than  passing  Interest 
cases  under  the  broadened  standards  of  '"S  and  Currency  Committee  prepared  to  the  House  to  note  that  one  graduate 
review  which  our  bill  establishes  for  the  ^  study  on  natural  disasters  in  the  on  that  date  was  Sarah  Patsy  Miller 
future.  Accordinely.  in  passing  on  the  United  States.  I  have  selected  certain  daughter  of  our  delightful  and  resource- 
three  post-Philadelphia  mergers,  the  years  from  a  table  included  m  that  study  f  ul  Doorkeeper  Hon.  William  M.  Miller. 
courts  would  be  obliged  to  look  not  only  to  elve  my  colleagues  an  indication  of  The  baccalaureate  address  was  given 
at  the  antitrust  factor  but  the  six  Im-  the  extent  to  which  abnormally  high  by  Dr.  John  D.  W.  Watts,  president  of  the 
portant  banking  factors  as  well.  tWe.s — caused  usually  by  hunlcanes—  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Rusch- 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  focus  of  our  wreak  havoc  on  human  lives  and  likon— Ziu-lch.  Switzerland,  a  1941  grad- 
altenlion  should  be  on  the  establish-  Property:  uate.  It  follows: 
ment  of  a  clear,  orderly,  and  rational  ,333  ,  ^"'""sioo  24^ S?o  Christian  Rea..ism 
'^^T^^l'ZJVtVa'"^'  ^°l'TT  '«"  ir.lveTllt'':::::::::     ^Z:lto.Z  'Baccalaureate  addre«  by  Dr.   John  D    W 

reeulation  of  mergers  m  the  bank-     1054  ,193  lives  lost) 755.472  soo  Watts  at  Mississippi  coiiesc.  May  30.  i965i 

ingfield.     There  is  no  clear  pubUc  policy      1955  (231  lives  lost) 1.776,120,000  Dr.  McLemore.  respected"  members  of  the 

at  the  present  time.     Banking  plays  so  .           ,  .           ,     .                „  faculty,  honored  graduates  ot  the  class  of 

fundamental  a  role  in  our  total  national  ,J  ^S"'**  ''e'nlnd   my   coUeagu^  that  ,965.  dear  studenS^  and  mends   the  entire 

economy  that  we  endanger  our  economy  these  ngiu-es  relate  only  to  losses  from  process   of  higher   education   lias   changed 

by  permitting  this  chaotic  state  of  the  tropical  storms  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  drastically  since  I  pat  where  you  sit  24  years 

law  on  banking  concentration   to  con-  coasts.    Losses  from  other  disasters  such  »8°-     There   is  hardly   a   subject   which   is 

tinue.     Only  the  ConTess  has  any  ef-  ^^    tornadoes    and    earthquakes    would  '^"Sht  today  en  the  same  basis  or  In  the  same 

fective  power  to  bring  order  to  this  sit-  multiply  these  figures  many  times.  uihi;>,°'ttl\",''"H,?/  """"  ""''"^  '"th 

uation.     I  su.ggest  that  we  exercise  that  ^'  the  84th  Congress,  a  great  deal  of  "  g't,  t^JZ^l'J^J'"\^«°,    ,       , 

power,  that  we  exercise  it  with  dispatcb  consideration  was  given  to  the  problem  rema  n,  tLf  whi?h  Se  „s°im1st%oo'ke1S 

in  this  session,   and   the   House   bill   is  of  natural  disaster  insurance.    The  85th  Psalm  8,  "V^hal  u  majf?"  '-^e  llm  oTfiib 

offered  in  the  hope  that  it  will  aid  in  the  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Flood  In-  erai  arts  education  has  not  changed  in  this 

achievement  of  this  goal.  sm-ance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2401).  but  there  lUiie:  to  help  us  see  ourselves  and  our  world 

have    never    been    any    appropriations  "'"^  analytic  insight  and  synthetic  appre- 
^~^~^^~^—^—  made  to  fimd  the  program  elation:  to  help  us  to  look  at  ourselves  and 
HURRICANE  BETSY  POINTS  HP  ^^^  ^''^  "°"  '"  "^e  89th  Congress  and  <"'"  """'i  without  pretense  or  prejudice. 
"^NEEd'^R^IeGIS^S  ""  ZiZ  ^^.t^ZlZ  Sjle  p^oT  --  P^e 'Ld^^p^eTud^«'^'^^^^^•cu.1 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Sijeaker.  I  ask  unan-  J^"  TVeTerr^,1lr.^'e^n^r^°^n  ^^I^T'^JTo^^^t^o^:^ 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  proceeding  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  providing  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus.  and  Paui-i  scorn- 
Massachusetts  !Mr.  Keith]  may  extend  assistance      when      needed— frequently  •"'  of  all  such     They  sought  in  faith  a 
his  remarks  at  tills  poiiit  in  the  Record  after  the  Congress,   on   an   emergency  realistic  understanding  of  themselves  and 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.  basis,   has   enacted    legislation   to   deal  ^'^^^  world  beyond  pretense  and  prejudice 
The  speaker  pro  tempore.     Is  there  with  the  immediate  disaster.  '^"''  'o"n<l  '^    We  can  find  It,  too.  if  we  read 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  In  my  opinion,  this  problem  has  been  ""''  ^"''^^  '""■h  open  eyes,  minds,  and  hearts. 
from  Missouri?  left  in  limbo  long  enough     The  Govern-  Appearances  are  deceiving,  but  genuine  re- 
There  was  no  objection.  ment,  in  cooperation  with  the  private  "'"'^  '^'"^  "*  *''^""^  ^  '^'  '"^°  ^^"^  ^^^^  *"" 
Mr.  KEITH.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  insurance  industry,   can   surelv  find  a  "^"^^^ 
great   disappointment  to   me  that   the  way  to  protect  these  citizens     These  two  appearances  arc  deceiving.    The  ap- 
ruckus  of  last  evening  prevented  us  from  forces,  working  together,  can  I  am  sure  ^J^^Z'  °' ="'*"^;  Progress,  affluence.  Joy 
considering  H.R.  7397.  the  House  version  come    up    with    a    solution    that   '^li  T^lTo^ZrUn'V^J^^l" T^'V'^^'^'i^?' 
of  S.  408  which  would  authorize  a  study  strengthen   our   free   enterprise   «)clety  ^  4lZn   ^h^„           '  =«"■"'•■  Wopoldvllle. 
of  methods  of  helping  to  provide  finan-  and  protect  the  Nation  aga'^^tt^etS-  Z  ?u!^e  wh^h'c?oT"t.h7  worW  of  ^New 
u'raVdrsi'Sir'""''"^'"''""^'"^'-  f°7«-^^[«-agmg   of  its%esources   by  roZ^L:n^t'Tf^:'%:^''i^[JZ 
urai  aisasters.  natural  disasters.  Meridian.  Philadelphia,  Jaclcson,  or  cimton 
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In  any  of  these,  a  deceptive  calm  and  ap- 
parent order  even  galty  covers  the  Ines- 
capable reality  of  human  sin  and  deprayliy 
which  lurks  behind  the  facade.  We  are  all 
coo  likely  to  be  led  to  pretend  that  the  great 
evils  of  the  world  co'vild  not  happen  to  us 
and  could  not  happen  here. 

In  1949.  soon  after  we  had  taken  up  resi- 
dence In  Switzerland.  I  was  Invited  to  at- 
tend the  dedication  of  a  new  church  in  the 
Ruhr  area  of  Germany.  It  was  In  a  city 
which  had  been  completely  destroyed  by 
bombs.  Amid  the  ruins  h  little  chapel  had 
been  built.  I  was  asked  to  dinner  In  the 
home  of  a  decon  whose  home  had  been 
mercifully  spiired  and  in  which  we  sat.  a 
single  p.irt  of  an  apartment  building  with 
ruins  all  around  us.  As  we  sat  at  dinner, 
the  motherly  woman  who  presided  at  the 
e&ble  came  lo  speak  about  the  war.  Some 
'*'  mention  was  made  by  someone  of  the  feei- 
ijiga  of  neighboring  peoples  who  had  suffered 
iltrocltics  under  German  aggresflon.  With 
a  lutlc  exclamation  she  said.  "But  that  could 
not  have  be-;!!  true.'  our  fine  German  boys 
would  never  do  anything  like  that."  Her 
s«>n  who  sftt  at  my  elbow  had  been  an  officer 
m  the  Luftwaffe  in  Holland  and  he  pro- 
tested mildly  saying.  "Mother.  I  was  there. 
It  was  true  "  It  Is  hard  for  any  American 
mother  to  conceive  of  her  son  or  boys  like 
her  son  doing  anything  violent  or  atrocious. 
And  we  all  sit  ever  and  again  In  the  spot 
where  that  German  mother  sat.  deceived 
Into  the  thought  that  these  things  could 
not  be  for  the  young  men  that  she  knew. 

But  anyone  who  has  eyes  to  see  in  our 
world  can  see  that  this  appearance  of  civ- 
ilized culture  Is  deceiving  Modern  writ- 
ers, from  Camus  and  Sartre  to  William 
Faulkner  and  Tennessee  Williams  have  pic- 
tured this  human  existence  of  ours  In  no 
Uncertain  terms.  Yet.  we  have  often  turned 
ttway  from  them,  eaylng  that  this  must  be 
someone  else  It  Is  not  me.  It  Is  not  our 
kind  The  Bible  implies  that  this  plcturft-of 
utter  depravity  is  our  picture.  The  prfe- 
tettse  that  It  does  not  exist  does  not  rid  us 
of  Its  reality.  This  picture  of  depraved,  rot- 
ten humanity  is  man.  Appearances  to  the 
contrary,  man  Is  a  sinner,  evil  from  his 
heart,  capable  of  rivaling  the  Devil  himself 
in  iniquily. 

Christian  life  and  faith  in  such  a  society 
otf  sinful  man  Is  and  must  be  a  struggle  to 
build  up  and  to  tear  down.  T,  S.  Eliot  has 
cftught  this  In  his  poem.  "Why  Should  Men 
Uovo  the  Church?" 

"It  l£  hard  for  those  who  have  never  known 
persecution. 

.^nd  who  have  never  known  a  Christian, 

To  believe  these  tales  of  Christian  persecu- 
tion. 

Do  you  think  th.vt  the  Faith  has  conquered 
the  World 

.^nd   that  lions  no  longer  need  keepers? 

Do  you  need  to  be  told  that  whatever  has 

been,  can  stUl  be? 
O-j    you    need    to    be    told    that   even    such 

modest  attainments 
.A.s  you  boast  of  in  the  way  of  polite  society 
Will  hardly  survive  the  p'aith  to  which  they 

owe  their  significance? 
Why   should   men  love   the  Church?      Why 

.should  they  love  her  laws? 

3he  tells  them  of  Life  and  Death,  and  of  all 

that  they  would  forget. 
3he  is  tender  where  they  would  be  hard,  and 

hard  where  they  wotild  like  to  be  soft. 
She  tells  them  of  Evil   and  Sin,  and  other 

unpleasant  facts. 
They  constantly  try  to  escape  ' 

Prom  the  darkness  outside  and  within 
By  dreaming  of  systems  so  perfect  that  no 

one  will  need  to  be  good. 

But  the  man  that  Is  will  shadow 
The  man  that  pretends  to  be 
.•\nrt   the  Son  of  Man  Is  crucified  always 
Av.d  there  shall  be  Martyrs  and  Saints  " 


But  if  appearance  of  affluence  and  culiure 
can  deceive,  so  can  appearance  of  evil  in  man 
which  mokes  one  despair  and  give  up.  If  one 
tours  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world,  the 
slums  of  the  great  cities,  the  borderlands  of 
Congo,  the  villages  oX  Vietnam,  the  pattern 
would  be  pretty  much  the  same,  and  one 
would  very  quickly  despair  What  is  man 
that  God  should  care?  "Nothing."  cry  the 
philosophers  and  the  writers  today,  "Nothing 
worth  having." 

But  appearances  are  deceiving.  There  are 
human  values  which  remain  valid,  true,  in- 
destructible within  this  chaos,  living  amid 
death,  showing  themselves  In  the  most  sur- 
prising way-  Browning  knew  this  when  he 
had  Pippa  cry  "God's  in  his  heaven.  All's 
right  with  the  world"  Plppa  did  not  know 
the  evil  being  perpetrated  behind  the  walls 
of  the  house  she  passed,  but  Browning  did 
and  had  her  say  it  anyway. 

WUIlam  Rose  Ben^t  has  caught  the  sense 
of  this  enduring  value  In  man  In  his  poem 
"Song  Under  Shadow."    He  writes; 

"Fear  not  the  despots  raging. 
The  loud   and  brazen   He, 
The  blood  that  unassuaglng 
Pours  down  the  noonday  sky. 
What  man  thou  wert  than  man  thou  art 
For    all   that    they  can   do. 
A  door  stands  open  In  the  heart 
And  all  good  things  are  true. 
Then  rise  with  every  morning 
Thy  risen  Lord  to  find 
With  fear  and  hate  and  scorning 
The  blind  lead  on  the  blind. 
But  love  who  has  a  world  apart 
Knows  till  they  never  knew. 
A   door  stands  open   In  the  heart 
.^nd  all  good  things  are  true." 

Ah.  that's  It.  "A  door  stands  open  In  the 
heart  "  That  is  the  hope  of  man.  When 
man  is  open  to  God  and  his  fellows — there 
is  hope.  There,  indestructible  faith  rises 
and  reliable  character  Is  born. 

While  I  was  a  student  In  Mississippi  Col- 
lege a  group  of  us  from  the  BSD  traveled 
with  Chester  Swor  to  a  southwide  BSU  con- 
vention In  Memphis.  In  those  troubled  days 
before  World  War  II  we  thrilled  at  the  pic- 
tures of  faith  around  the  world  given  us  by 
many  speakers.  Charles  Wells,  the  well- 
known  Quaker  Journalist  told  us  the  story  of 
Martin  Nlemtiller's  imprisonment.  Tbls  dec- 
orated U-boat  captain  of  World  War  I  had 
strongly  resLsted  Hitler's  attempt  to  take 
over  the  Christian  churches.  He  was  thrown 
in  prison  and  cast  Into  a  very  tiny  cell  with 
an  electric  light  globe  that  shone  down  on 
him  day  and  night.  There,  for  weeks  he  was 
left  incommunicado.  In  the  hope  that  It 
would  break  his  spirit.  But  the  Nazis  had 
misjudged  their  man.  Martin  NlemUller 
reached  up  to  the  bars  in  the  tiny  window 
high  above  his  head  and  chinned  himself  re- 
peatedly every  day.  keeping  his  muscles 
toned  and  hard.  NlemllUer  could  speak  to 
no  one  in  prison  but  to  his  God.  But  his 
heart  was  tuned  to  a  wavelength  that  his 
prison  guards  would  never  understand,  and 
he  communed  with  his  God.  When  the 
Judges  expected  to  find  before  them  a  broken 
man.  they  found  a  poised  tiger  who,  instead 
of  a  defense,  brought  an  attack  upon  the 
com.petency  of  the  court  to  deal  with  the 
matters  that  belong  to  th^  King  of  kings 
snd  Lord  of  lords  Three  Nazi  Judges  In- 
structed to  convict,  apparently  would  rather 
lace  Hitlers  wrath  than  Martin  Nlemtiller's 
attack.  They  declared  him  Innocent,  but 
before  he  could  leave  the  room  he  was  taken 
Uwr  his  SS  guards  back  to  a  cell  which  he 
would  not  leave  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
When  God  can  enter  through  the  open  door 
of  the  heart,  an  Indestructible  faith  arises 
and  a  reliable  character.  These  are  the 
values  of  humankind  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied. 

Isn't  It  Inconsistent,  however,  to  hold  that 
man  Is  unimaginably  erll,  yet  of  Inestimable 


value?  For  the  wisdom  of  man  yea,  but  It 
Is  God's  logic  with  which  we  deal.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  both  Eliot  and  Ben^t  routed 
their  Ideas  In  the  Gospel. 

Listen  to  Peter's  words  at  Pentecost  (Acts 
2:  22-23,  32-33  plus  verse  36)  : 

"Men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words;  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  attested  to  you  by  God 
with  mighty  works  ond  wonders  and  signs 
which  God  did  through  him  In  your  midst, 
as  you  yourselves  know— this  Jesus,  delivered 
up  according  to  the  definite  plan  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  you  crucified  and  killed  by 
the  hands  of  lawless  men. 

"This  Jesus  God  raised  up,  and  of  that  we 
all  are  witnesses  Being  therefore  exalted  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  having  received 
from  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  has  poured  out  this  which  you  see 
and  hear.  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  there- 
fore know  assuredly  that  God  hat.  made  him 
both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  you 
crucified." 

Jesus,  whom  God  attested,  whom  God 
delivered  up,  whom  God  raised  up,  whom 
God  exalted  and  made  both  Lord  and 
Christ.    This  JesuB.  man  crucified. 

There  you  have  It!  That  Is  what  man  Isf 
Capable  of  crucifying  God's  own  son!  And 
if  that,  capable  of  every  other  crime  to  which 
he  might  be  called  to  account  In  hunuin  his- 
tory. What  should  be  done  to  those  guilty  of 
such  a  crime?  Germany's  courts  still  tirag 
out  the  attempt  to  purge  her  of  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  third  Reich. 

Those  whom  Peter  had  Indicted  for  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  cried  out.  "What  shall 
we  do?"  What  retribution  or  penalty  would 
suffice  for  such  crime? 

Peter,  amazingly  answers  those  who  cruci- 
fied the  Saviour:  "Repent  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus 
for  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins;  and  you 
shall  receive  the  Holy  Spirit."  If  there  Is 
hope  for  man — any  man  for  you  or  me  oc 
those  with  blood  on  their  hands  and  hearts 
In  any  part  of  the  world — this  Is  It.  That 
God  continues  to  aurecs  the  Invitation  of 
the  Gospel  to  him,  that  forgiveness  Is  avail- 
able from  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  enter  the  "open  door," 
Ben^t  speaks  of,  to  purge,  renew,  and  use, 
that  Christ,  the  Saviour  Is  Indeed  Lord  and 
Messiah  over  time  and  the  end. 

That  Is  Christian  roallsm  which  recog- 
nizes the  almost  unlimited  evil  which  man. 
any  man.  Is  capable  of.  but  which  lives  and 
works  and  fights  the  fight  of  faith  In  the 
knowledge  that  God  knows  this  evil  and  has 
conquered  It,  What  we  now  experience  are 
the  mopping  up  operations  In  God's  history, 
the  battle  is  won  and  the  victory  assured. 
The  sign  of  that  victory  Is  that  God  can 
address  man  unhindered  and  man  can  hear 
because  Christ  died  and  Is  raised. 

But  this  affirmation  also  means  that  In 
the  framework  of  this  faith  and  hope  every- 
one who  lives  by  this  hope  must  be  a  tool 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  ptirge,  renew,  and 
rebtiild  broken  man  and  society  which  Chris- 
tian realism  has  recognized.  This  faith  is  no 
reason  for  Christians  or  Christian  churches 
to  be  still  in  society.  Rather  It  chal- 
lenges the  pretense  of  normality,  the  preju- 
dice of  established  culture  with  the  affirma- 
tion that  this  world  belongs  to  God,  and 
that  every  part  of  It  stands  both  under  His 
leadership  and  His  Judgment.  This  Is 
what  Eliot  understood  as  he  spoke  both  of 
the  quiet  building  operation  of  the  church 
and  of  the  place  for  martyrs  In  an  un- 
redeemed society. 

Conclusion.  Now  In  closing  let  me  ask 
the  pragmatic  question.  How  does  this 
realistic  faith  work  out? 

Surely  a  25-year  sentence  to  a  Siberian 
work  camp  must  be  one  of  the  hardest  tests 
of  life  or  faith  possible.  The  world  has  re- 
cently been  given  a  remarkably  realistic  and 
convincing  glimpse  of  that  hard  and  raw  life 
In  the  book  "A  Day  In  the  Life  of  Ivan  Den- 
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isovlch."  The  book  among  other  characters 
tells  of  a  mild  but  strong  man  called  Alyosha 
the  Baptist  who  occupied  a  bunk  across  from 
Denlsovlch  In  the  barracks.  While  others 
smuggle  bread  to  eat  or  metal  for  knives, 
Alyosha  smuggles  the  handwTltten  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  which  he  treasures  and  reads 
m  every  spare  moment.  While  others  dis- 
tract themselves  with  dirty  stories  Alyosha 
prays  or  talks  to  another  prisoner  about  God. 
He  pulls  his  weight  In  camp,  helps  others  as 
opportunity  arises,  something  no  other  Zech 
would  dream  of  doing.  His  simple  faith 
lights  several  of  the  pages  of  that  book 
chronicling  Uie  day  In  the  life  of  Ivan  Den- 
uovloh.  If  the  Baptist  In  the  Siberian  camp 
made  such  an  Impression  on  the  author  of 
ibat  book.  It  Is  lo  wonder  that  Baptists  In 
Russia  have  grown,  despite  all  of  their  diffi- 
culties, to  have  the  largest  number  of  Bap- 
tists In  any  one  country  outside  the  United 
States, 

Ah,  but  you  say  that  was  a  concentration 
camp.  No  wonder  he  stood  out.  But  young 
men  ond  women,  faith  that  succeeds  In  a 
work  camp  will  bear  watching  anywhere  I 
venture  such  faith  would  stand  out  on  Main 
Street  just  as  well.  May  God  help  you  to 
prove  It. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  invocation  at  the 
i-'raduating  exercises  was  delivered  by 
Rev,  Carey  E,  Cox.  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Brandon,  Miss,  as 
follows: 

Invocation 
We  would,  dear  God,  Thy  power  to  know 
Before  we  forth  to  service  go. 
Or  else  we  serve  In  vain. 
We  care  not  for  human  will  or  might. 
Our  souls  are  helpless  In  the  fight, 
Ontil  Thy  power  we  gain. 

Holy  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  our  wonderful  saviour.  We 
pray  that  Thy  great  power  may  be  made  the 
servant  of  Thy  wonderful  love  In  bringing 
nbundant  blessings  out  of  the  storehouse  of 
Thy  mercies  to  each   of   these  graduates. 

Shower  abundant  grace  upon  Miselsslppl 
Baptists  for  following  the  leadership  of  Thv 
Holy  Spirit  in  establishing  and  mamtalnlnk 
this  great  educational  Institution.  We  thank 
Thee  for  education  at  its  best,  education 
»ith  a  Christian  environment  for  the  stu- 
dent, for  teachers  and  an  administration 
which  seeks  to  emulate  Thy  teachings. 

We  rejoice  as  parents  and  friends  In  the 
privilege  to  be  present  as  witnesses  to  the 
triumph  of  our  young  people,  and  at  the 
same  time,  place  the  welfare  of  these  grad- 
uates in  Thy  loving  care.  We  come  to  Thee 
»ho  alone  knowest  the  future  of  Thy  chil- 
dren. As  these  young  people  set  out  upon 
the  uncharted  seas,  may  thev  as  mariners 
check  with  regularity  the  compass  of  their 
souls  and  keep  their  souls  sensitive  to  the 
mysterious  movements  of  Thy  spirit. 

We  pray  for  these.  Thy  disciples  of  the 
coming  generation.  Wilt  Thou  open  oppor- 
tunities which  will  enable  them  to  show 
tl-.elr  debt  to  Thee,  their  parents,  teachers 
Md  fellow  Americans?  May  each  make  the 
noblest  use  of  mind  and  body  in  the  ad- 
vancing years.  Grant  that  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship established  here  will  be  strengthened 
»lth  the  passing  years  and  that  new  and 
*i'ndcrful  friendships  may  be  beeiin.  For- 
SHe.  we  pray  Thee,  if  any  have  thought  suc- 
cess better  than  righteousness,  and  ease 
more  desirable  than  service.  May  each  seek 
to  be  like  our  Saviour  who  went  about  doini! 
food. 

Wilt  Thou  be  with  each  of  these  through- 
out this  day  and  all  of  God's  eternal  tomor- 
row    In  Jesus'  name  we  pray.    Amen. 

The  graduation  speaker  was  Dr.  G. 
Baley  Price,  chairman  of  the  departnipnt 
of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.     A    former    president    of    the 
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Mathematical  Association  of  America, 
Dr.  Price  on  that  oc<;asion  celebrated  liis 
40th  anniversary  as  a  graduate  of  Mis- 
sissippi College.  At  this  point  I  include 
Dr.  Price's  address. 

To  THE  GBADOaTTNG  CLASS  OF  196S,  MISSIS- 
SIPPI CoLLEQE,  May  30, 1965 
President  McLemore,  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  of  1965,  parents, 
friends,  ladles  and  gentlemen;  I  address  my 
remarks  on  this  occasion  to  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1965. 

Today  your  preparation  ends.  The  Nation 
and  the  world  summon  you  to  positions  of 
responsibility  and  service.  These  commence- 
ment exercises  signal  your  entrance  onto  the 
stage  of  the  world.  Tomorrow  you  must  be- 
gin. 

You  graduate  In  one  of  the  great  periods 
of  the  world's  history.  Other  great  periods 
have  preceded  our  own.  Greece  and  Rome 
the  advent  of  Christianity  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, the  Renaissance  in  the  15th  century 
the  Elizabethan  era  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  the  industrial  revolution  in 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries — these  ages  of 
the  past  have  shaped  the  coiu-se  of  history 
You  graduate  in  the  20th  century:  the  age 
of  science,  the  nuclear  age,  the  Jet  age  the 
space  age  You  graduate  in  one  of  the  great 
and  awful  periods  of  the  world's  history. 

The  age  of  science,  through  research,  has 
discovered  and  invented  plastics,  synthetic 
fibers,  antibiotics,  polio  vaccine,  hybrid 
com,  the  vacuum  tube  and  the  transistor, 
radio,  television,  long  distance  dialing,  satel- 
lite communication,  nuclear  power,  the  Jet 
airplane,  and  the  automatic  electronic  digital 
computing  machine.  These  and  other  Inven- 
tions and  discoveries  have  bestowed  untold 
blessings  on  the  peoples  of  the  world.  But 
the  20th  centurj'  has  also  brought  the  most 
devastating  wars  of  all  times,  madmen  such 
as  Hitler,  the  hydrogen  bomb,  .and  the  threat 
of  the  destruction  of  civilization  Itself. 

The  age  of  science  Is  characterized  by 
change.  As  a  result,  your  professors  have 
not  been  able  to  teach  you  all  that  you  will 
need  to  know  for  the  remainder  of  your  Ures. 
No  one  can  foresee  the  future,  but  swift, 
sudden,  and  accelerating  change  is  certain. 
New  knowledge,  new  discoveries,  and  new 
inventions  will  force  you  to  continue  your 
education  throughout  your  lives.  Your  edu- 
cation thus  far  will  enable  you  to  continue 
successfully— many  with  the  help  of  some 
years  of  graduate  and  pitjfesslonal  school, 
but  oil  with  the  help  of  constant  study,  oc- 
casional workahops,  refresher  ooujses  or 
sabbatical  leaves. 

I  have  said  that  the  age  of  science  Is  char- 
acterized by  change.  Four  changes  have  oc- 
curred which  wUl  strongly  Influence  the 
courses  of  your  lives. 

First,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
Jet  airplane  and  modern  electronic  com- 
munications systems,  the  world  has  become 
small.  When  I  was  In  graduate  school,  the 
trip  from  Jackson  to  Boston — by  train,  of 
course — took  almost  48  hoiu-s,  and  about  4 
days  were  required  to  cross  the  United  States 
Now  Trans-World  Airlines  flight  800  leaves 
Kansas  City  at  noon  and,  after  stops  in  New 
York,  Paris,  and  Cairo,  terminates  in  Bom- 
bay, India,  early  in  the  morning  2  davs  later. 
The  total  elapsed  time  for  the  trip'  Is  less 
than  30  hours.  Canadlon  Pacific  Air  Lines 
has  a  filght  which  starts  In  Hong  Kong,  makes 
stops  in  Tokyo.  Vancouver.  Mexico  City.  Lima 
(Peru).  Santiago  (Chile),  and  terminates  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Airmail  letters  are  now  de- 
livered to  any  part  of  the  world  within  3 
or  4  days.  Telephone  calls  can  be  made  to 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  interna- 
tional direct  dialing  telephone  service  will 
soon  be  In  operation.  The  International 
character  of  the  student  bodies  of  most  of 
our  colleges  and  imiversltles  is  convincing 
evidence  that  the  world  has  become  small. 


Students  from  India.  Pakistan.  China.  Japan, 
other  coimtrles  in  the  Far  East  and  In  the 
Near  East,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  West- 
ern Europe  are  found  in  large  numbers  on 
campuses  throughout  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centurv  the 
United  SUtes  was  separated  by  *lde  oceans 
from  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Al- 
though aware  of  Its  historical  connections 
with  Western  Europe,  the  United  States  lived 
in  relative  isolation  from  other  nations  Un- 
til very  recent  times,  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities taught  the  history,  languages,  and 
culture  of  the  Western  World— that  Is.  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States — with  only 
occasional  references  to  Russia.  India,  China. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Because  these 
countries  were  tar  away  and  outside  the  world 
in  which  the  United  States  lived,  we  lound  it 
pc«sible  and  convenient  to  ignore  them.  But 
Russia.  India.  China.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  no  longer  tar  away.  The  world  Is 
now  sttUiU.  and  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  Is  closely  linked  with  the  welfare  of 
nations  everywhere. 

The  new.  small  world  In  which  we  live  has 
brought  new  responsibilities  and  obligations. 
We  must  develop  sympathies  for  all  nation*, 
an  understanding  of  the  histories  and  cul- 
tures of  all  nations,  and  an  interest  In  the 
welfare  of  all  nations  so  that  we  can  work 
effectively  with  them  toward  the  creation  of 
a  better  world.  The  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  have  responded  to  these 
demands  by  developing  many  new  programs 
to  teach  the  languages,  histories,  and  cultures 
of  Russia.  Latin  America.  .Africa.  India,  and 
the  Far  East.  Many  students  have  entered 
these  new  programs,  and  their  eagerness  to 
learn  about  the  nations  of  the  entire  world 
assures  the  United  Stales  an  Informed  public 
and  highly  qualified  leaders 

A  second  change  concerns  the  population 
of  the  world.  The  world  Itself  has  become 
small,  but  the  populations  of  countries  every- 
where are  increasing  rapidly.  Furthermore, 
the  Jet  airplane  has  made  all  nations  our 
neighbors.  Thus,  both  the  Increase  In  popu- 
lation Itself  and  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
the  world  have  contributed  to  the  Increase  In 
the  number  of  people  with  whom  me  must 
deal. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  population— 
usually  described  as  the  "population  explo- 
slon"— has  brought  a  first  set  of  problems 
The  problem  created  by  the  population  ex- 
plosion In  the  world  as  a  whole  Is  this: 
Today's  parents'  have  more  children  than 
they  can  feed,  clothe,  and  educate.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  the  standard  of  living  has 
fallen  because  nations  have  been  unable  to 
expand  agricultural  production  fast  enough 
to  provide  the  food  required  for  their  rapidly 
Increasing  populations.  Even  in  the  United 
States  this  generation  is  unable  to  provide 
the  education  needed  by  its  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. There  are  severe  shortages  of  qualified 
teachers  at  the  college  and  university  level. 
Funds  are  not  available  to  build  the  school, 
houses  and  the  college  and  university  build- 
ings needed  for  our  children. 

A  second  set  of  problems  arises  from  big- 
ness Itself.  Bigness  creates  problems  of  plan- 
ning, organization,  and  administration.  The 
New  England  town  meeting  is  an  Institution 
of  great  simplicity  for  administering  the  af- 
fairs of  a  village.  Today,  however,  there  exists 
the  need  for  a  world  government  to  supervise 
the  affairs  of  all  nations.  The  new.  heavily 
populated,  world  of  today  requires  planning. 
organization,  and  administration  of  great 
complexity  and  on  a  grand  scale.  Bigness 
requires  educated  leaders,  skillful  administra- 
tors, and  planners  with  vision  and  imagina- 
tion who  can  devise  new  pattesns  of  or- 
ganization to  administer  the  affairs  of  ever 
larger  and  more  diverse  groups  of  nations 
and  peoples. 

One  aspect  of  the  bigness  of  the  modern 
world  concerns  scientific  computing  and 
data  processing.     The  modern  world  requires 
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that  great  masses  of  data  be  analyzed,  that 
huge  quontlues  of  records  be  kept,  and  that 
a  tremendous  volume  of  reports  be  rendered. 
The  requirements  can  be  met  only  by  the 
most  sklUful  employment  of  modem  data 
processing  equipment.  Financial  records  of 
banks  and  other  business  organizations  were 
formerly  kept  by  bookkeepers  who  sat  on 
high  stools  and  wrote  numbers  on  sheets 
of  paper  with  steel  pens.  The  correspond- 
ing records  are  now  produced  by  the  mod- 
ern electronic  digital  computing  machine. 
The  records  of  both  the  registrars'  ofBces  and 
the  business  offices  of  most  of  our  colleges 
and  uillversltles  are  also  processed  by  com- 
puting machines.  Members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  1965.  you  must  understand  the 
revolution  produced  by  the  automation  of 
data  processing;  to  be  effective  in  the  world 
you  are  about  to  enter,  you  must  understand 
the  capabilities  and  the  cmploj-ment  of  mod- 
ern data  processing  equlpment- 

A  third  change  In  the  world  Is  the  growing 
gap  between  the  developed  and  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  The  decreases  In 
the  size  of  the  world  has  made  the  develop- 
ing nations  aware  of  the  riches  of  the  devel- 
oped nations  and  has  produced  "the  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations."  The  age  of  sci- 
ence has  witnessed — and.  Indeed,  has  helped 
to  produce — the  widening  gap  between  the 
rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world.  In  some  cases  rapid  population 
growth  has  followed  advances  In  medicine 
and  public  health  and  forced  a  decline  in 
the  standard  of  living.  America  is  rich  and 
Is  burdened  with  farm  surpluses:  many  parts 
of  the  world  ore  hungry.  The  standard  of 
living  m  the  United  States  Is  high;  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  It  Is  low.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  developed  and  the  developing  na- 
tions constitutes  perhaps  the  most  serious 
of  all  threats  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  to- 
day. Our  efforts  to  help  the  rest  of  tlie  world 
are  efforts  to  secure  our  own  safety  and  well- 
being.  Ttie  world  s  best  efforts  thus  far  have 
not  succeeded  in  reducing  the  gap  between 
the  developed  and  the  developing  nations. 
The  problem  remains — the  problem  grows. 

I  have  named  three  Impurtaut  changes 
in  the  world  In  the  age  of  science:  the  world 
has  become  small,  the  populations  of  the 
World  are  Increasing  rapidly,  and  the  gap 
between  the  developed  and  the  developing 
natlous  of  the  world  has  widened.  A  fourth 
change  h^'.  thrust  the  UAlted  States  into  .^ 
petition  of  world  leadcrShip.  The  Commu- 
nist nations  of  the  world  have  become 
strong  and  aggrosi.lve.  The  relative  strength 
of  Western  Europe  lias  declined.  The  United 
St.'.tes  has  .idva:iced  rapidly  in  sclenWlc. 
technological.  Industrial,  economic,  llnan- 
clal.  and  military  strength.  The  United 
States,  as  the  strongest  power  Ln  the  free 
world,  has  heavy  reisponslbilitles  for  world 
leadership. 

The  leader  of  the  free  world  faces  many 
difficult  problems,  m  earlier  times  It  was 
po&slble  lor  a  nation  to  dominate  by*.force 
of  amis  and  thus  to  exercise  world  leader- 
ship, but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
age  of  science  has  produced  the  hydrogen 
bomb  and  military  stalemate.  Military 
might  Is  still  necessary,  but  it  is  no  longer 
overpowertiig  and  decisive.  It  Is  not  easy 
for  a  leader  to  rally  support  for  the  com- 
mon cause.  Nations  are  separated  by  the 
gap.  and  nationalism  is  rampant  among  the 
newer  nations  of  the  world.  Tlie  time  has 
passed  when  the  United  St-'^tes  could  live 
peacefully  behind  Its  broad  oceans.  Today, 
as  the  only  means  of  protecting  Itself,  the 
United  States  seeks  to  build  a  better  world 
for  all. 

A  leader  must  excel.  Aa  a  result,  the 
United  States  feels  great  pressure  to  excel  In 
every  type  of  activity  in  which  nations  com- 
pete: m  sports,  la  music  and  the  arts,  In 
literature,  and  especially  in  scientific  re- 
search and  technological  development.  The 
United  States  suffered  a  defeat  when  Rus- 


sia launched  Sputnik  I;  this  tact  explains 
the  great  efforts  made  by  the  United  States 
since  that  time  in  the  exploration  of  space 
Our  spectacular  accomplishments  and  solid 
achievements  in  the  exploration  of  space 
have  not  yet  gained  for  the  United  States 
the  position  of  leadership  In  space  travel  and 
research.  In  today's  world,  the  rcspon.sl  bill- 
ties  of  leadership  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 
The  pressure  of  these  responsibilities  Is  felt 
in  m:iny  ways  by  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities. 

If  change  Is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  age  of  science,  certainly  the  struggle 
with  communism  is  the  dominant  feature  of 
the  political  life  of  the  20th  century.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  there  is  no  peace — the  world 
is  at  war.  The  United  States,  as  a  leader  of 
the  free  world,  has  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
preserve  the  values,  traditions,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Western  World,  and  to  help  build 
a  new  world  In  which  there  will  be  real 
peace. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1965, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  your  services.  There  are  problems  to  be 
solved  that  are  worthy  of  your  best  efforts. 
I  would  like  to  describe  two  of  them  for  you. 

The  first  problem  is  to  reduce  the  gap  be- 
tween the  developed  and  the  developing  na- 
tions of  llie  world.  The  missionary  programs 
of  our  churches,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  inter- 
national educational  activities  of  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  unlversltlee,  and  Government 
service  all  provide  channels  through  which 
you  can  work.  The  ends  to  be  achieved  are 
the  educational,  scientlflc,  medical,  social, 
political,  economic,  industrial,  and  agrlcul- 
Miral  development  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Those  in  the  Western  World  are  a 
minority  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If 
we  reduce  the  gap  sufficiently,  we  shall  gain 
friends  and  allies,  and  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  them  In  building  a  better  world 
In  the  future. 

It  would  be  possible  to  give  many  exam- 
ples of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  gap  between  this  coun- 
try and  other  nations,  but  two  must  suffice. 
The  first  example  is  an  effort  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  strengthen  the  educational 
system  of  India.  In  1953  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  began  the  development  of 
Its  program  of  summer  Institutes  for  high 
school  and  college  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics.  These  siunmer  Institutes  were 
designed  to  modernize  and  strengthen  the 
teaclicrs'  ku,jwledKe  of  the  .subjects  they 
teach.  The  summer  institutes  proved  to  be 
remarkably  effective.  After  the  launching 
of  Sputnik  I,  Congress  provided  fimds  for 
a  massive  expansion  of  the  program  of  sum- 
mer institutes.  The  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  paid  all  operating  costs  of  the  In- 
stitures  and  provided  stipends  for  teachers 
to  enable  them  to  attend.  These  in- 
stitutes have  been  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  great  improvement 
in  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics 
in  our  schools  in  the  past  6  or  8  years.  In 
the  summer  of  1964  the  United  States  helped 
India  with  the  organization  and  operation 
of  a  program  of  summer  Institutes  for  the 
teachers  of  India,  and  a  similar  program  has 
been  plnnned  for  the  summer  of  1965.  Many 
professors  have  been  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  teach  In  these  Institutes.  Since 
the  United  States  does  not  have  qualified 
professors  to  spare,  the  extent  of  the  gift  to 
India  is  clear.  Those  who  have  participated 
In  the  educational  programs  abroad  have 
found  their  efforts  Interesting  and  reward- 
ing. Both  they  and  the  United  States  have 
learned  much  from  those  they  have  at- 
tempted to  help. 

The  second  example  concerns  the  efforts  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  assist  In  the  educa- 
tional development  of  Latin  America.  In 
1963  I  was  a  member  of  a  team  of  three  who 
visited  the  National  Engineering  University 
in  Lima.  Peru,  for  the  Ford  Foundation.    The 


trip  resulted  In  a  cooperative  program   be- 
tween the  National   Engineering  University 
and  Iowa  State  University  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the   former:    the   program   is  sup- 
ported by  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
This  spring  I  was  one  of  four  department 
chairmen  from  the  University  of  Kansas  who 
visited    the    new    University    of    Orlente   In 
Cumana.  Venezuela,   to  plan   a  program  In 
which  my  university  will  assist  the  university    • 
in  Venezuela  in  the  development  of  its  de-     i 
partments  of  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics.     Students  and  staff  members 
win  come  to  the  University  of  Kansas  from     i 
the  University  of  Orlente  to  receive  further     i 
education.      Staff    members   from    the   Unl-     I 
verslty  of  Kansas   will   go   to  Venezuela  to     ' 
teach  and   to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  four  departments  there.    Members  of  the 
graduating   class   of    1965,   you  also   will   be 
asked    to   participate    in    the    programs   de- 
signed to  improve  the  educational   systems 
of  the  nations  of  the  world — to  assist  In  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  the  developed  and 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

A  second  problem  demands  your  atten- 
tion: you  must  establish  the  rule  of  law— 
a  world  government  of  some  kind — over  the 
entire  world.  Regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
nations  by  law  has  become  a  necessity  In 
the  age  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  War  must 
be  banished.  Some  who  have  worked  on  the 
problem  believe  that  the  rule  of  law  over 
the  world  can  be  established  by  the  year 
2000.  that  Is.  In  your  lifetime.  The  age  of 
science,  by  producing  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
has  made  the  establishment  of  law  a  ne- 
cessity. Furthermore,  science  has  provided 
the  communication  facilities — radio,  tele- 
vision, and  the  Jet  airplane— without  which 
the  administration  of  world  law  would  be 
Impossible.  The  establishment  of  a  world 
government  will  certainly  be  difficult,  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  Impossible.  The  Com- 
mon Market  has  made  progress  toward  unit- 
ing the  nations  of  Western  E'.irope.  France 
and  Germany — mortal  enemies  for  cen- 
turies— have  played  a  dominant  role  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Common  Market. 
Their  example  shows  what  can  be  done. 

I  have  described  two  problems.  Tlie  world 
calls  for  your  help  in  solving  these  problems 
and  others,  now  and  throughout  your  life- 
time. The  world  needs  the  energy,  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  Imagination,  and  the  vision  of 
youtli  to  help  It  in  solving  its  problems.  You 
will  be  called  to  serve  In  high  and  In  low 
positions.  Whatever  your  position,  strive  tor 
greatness:  create  some  new  thing  of  beauty 
formulate  some  new  truth,  contribute  some 
new  institution  or  pattern  of  organization  to 
help  the  world,  or  solve  some  significant 
problem  of  science  or  medicine.  In  the 
words  of  Jiunes  Russell  Lowell. 

"Greotly  begin!  though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim.  is  crime." 

I  repeat:  you  graduate  In  one  of  the  great 
luid  awful  periods  of  the  world's  history. 
Success  in  solving  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  will  bestow  matchless  blessings  on 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  failure  may  be  fatal 
for  our  civilization.  Your  problems,  though 
great,  are  not  Insuperable.  You  must  not  be 
overconfident:  you  must  not  underestimate 
the  abilities  of  those  who  have  preceded 
you — many  were  giants.  You  cannot  expect 
to  win;  continuing  struggle,  military  stale- 
mate, ever  rising  levels  of  performance  arc 
tnore  characteristic  of  our  age  than  success, 
victory,  and  established  record.  You  will 
surpass  the  records  of  Sbose  who  have  pre- 
ceded you.  but  those  who  follow  you  will  m 
turn  surpass  yovir  performance.  Tou  must 
have  courage  and  determination  and  pe."- 
slstence.  You  must  not  give  up.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe'8  poem  entitled  "Eldorado"  de- 
scribes the  qualities  demanded  of  those  wliu 
search   for  a  better  world. 
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"Gaily  bedlght, 
A  gallant  knight. 
In  sunshine  and  In  shadow, 
Had  Journeyed  long. 
Singing  a  song. 
In  search  of  Eldorado. 

"But  he  grew  old — 
This  knight  so  bold — 
And  o'er  his  heart  a  shadow 
Fell  as  he  found 
No  spot  of  ground 
That  looked  like  Eldorado. 

"And.  as  his  strength 
Palled  him  at  length. 
He  met  a  pilgrim  shadow — 
'Shadow.'  said  he, 
•Where  can  it  t>e — 
This  land  of  Eldorado?' 

"  'Over  the  Mountains 
Of  the  Moon, 

Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 
Elde,  boldly  ride,' 
The  shade  replied — 
'If  you  seek  for  Eldorado.'  " 

You  must  have  faith  In  God  and  In  your 
fellow  man.  You  must  have  faith  that  a 
better  world  Is  possible.  You  must  believe 
that  the  quest  for  a  better  world  Is  worth 
your  best  efforts.  I  cannot  promise  you  fame 
or  riches,  but  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
made  a  noble  effort  In  the  search  for  a  better 
world  will  be  a  reward  that  will  endure  for- 
ever. 

At  this  significant  exercise,  the  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Joseph 
B.  Flowers,  pastor  of  the  West  Hampton 
Baptist  Church,  Hampton,  Va,,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Benediction 

(Delivered  by  Joseph  B,  Flowers,  pastor  of 

West  Hampton  Baptist  Chiu-ch,  Hampton, 

Va.,    at   graduating    exercises,   Mississippi 

College.  May  30.  1965) 

We  come  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  Our  Father. 
Thou  God  of  the  unending  years,  to  pray  that 
as  these  members  of  this  graduating  class, 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  tomorrow  dawning, 
God  the  Spirit  will  brood  over,  guide  and 
protect. 

When  they  come  to  the  Red  Sea  crossings, 
and  the  barriers  that  stand  between  them 
and  life's  purposes  and  the  achievement  of 
much  to  be  desired  spiritual  goals,  loom  awe- 
some and  tttniendous.  let  the  power  of  the 
Almishty  roll  back  the  waters  so  they  might 
know  In  their  own  generation,  the  mighty 
works  of  God. 

When  on  the  weary,  dusty  road  of  life's  pil- 
grimage they  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  dis- 
appointment, let  the  waters  be  sweetened 
with  hope. 

When  the  world  builds  her  golden  calves 
and  calls  them  to  dance  around  the  man 
made,  synthetic  gods  of  our  Western  culture, 
and  tempts  them  to  conform  to  the  moral 
code  of  an  unregener.ite  age.  call  them  back 
to  the  old  time  faith  and  to  the  unchanging 
truths  of  an  Immutable  God. 

When  the  lethargy  of  Indifference  to  hu- 
man need  and  the  forgetfulnets  of  their  rela- 
tion to  eternity  would  make  laggards  of  them 
all.  let  the  silver  trumpet  of  God.  that  called 
Israel  to  move  on.  sound  In  their  hearts  and 
call  them  also  to  advance. 

So  that — 

"When  the  spirit  clothed  Immortal 
Wings  its  flight  to  endless  day. 

And  they  stand  on  that  bright  golden 
shore —  ^ 

•This  their  song  through  endless  ages 
Jesus  led  me  all  the  way." 

And  then,  even  as  now.  "Unto  the  King, 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise 
God.  be  honor  and  glory,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  now  my  privilege  to 
read  the  following  newspaper  item  into 
the  Record: 
(From    the    Clarion-Ledger    Jackson    Dally 

News.  May  30.  1966 1 
MC  Degrees  Go  to  322  Today — BACCMjitjREA-rE 

AT    11    A.M.,   COMMENCEMENT  AT  5:30  P.M. 

CLXtnoN — Mississippi  College  will  award 
degrees  to  322  students  Sunday  afternoon  as 
the  college  conducu  its  139th  commencement 
program. 

Commencement  activities  got  underway  on 
Saturday  with  the  annual  senior  breakfast 
sponsored  by  the  alumni  association.  Fol- 
lowing throughout  the  day  were  rehearsals, 
picture  taking,  reunion  meetings  for  the 
classes  of  1925  and  1955,  and  other  related 
activities. 

Today's  activities  will  begin  with  a  break- 
fast at  8:30  a.m.  for  the  class  of  1915  In 
the  B.  C.  Rogers  Student  Center.  Each  re- 
turning member  will  be  presented  with  a 
special  "Golden  anniversary"  diplomat. 

Later  In  the  morning  the  graduates-to-be. 
their  parents  and  friends,  will  attend  the 
annual  baccalaureate  service  l-i  Nelson  Au- 
ditorium Etartmg  at  11  a.m. 

Dr  John  D.  W.  Watts,  president  of  the 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Ruschlikon. 
Switzerland,  will  deliver  the  sermon.  Dr. 
Waits  le  a  1941  graduate  of  MUsisslppl  Col- 
lege. 

The  invocation  for  the  morning  service 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  Russell  Mclntire.  pastor 
of  the  Clinton  Baptist  Church,  while  Rev. 
Alexander  J  Biblghaus,  pastor  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Alliance  Church,  Greenville,  S.C . 
will  pronounce  the  benediction.  Rev.  Biblg- 
haus has  a  son  among  the  graduates. 

From  3  to  4:30  p.m.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A. 
McLemore,  president  and  first  lady  of  the 
college,  win  hold  their  yearly  President's 
Reception  for  members  of  the  graduating 
class  and  their  families.  The  reception  will 
be  In  the  Reserve  Lounge  of  the  student  cen- 
ter building. 

Commencement  activities  will  climax  with 
the  conferring  of  degrees  and  the  charge  by 
the  graduation  speaker.  The  exercises  will 
get  underway  at  5:30  on  Robinson  Field. 

Dr.  G.  Baity  Price,  chairman  of  the  de- 
pnrtment  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  former  president  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America,  will  be 
the  graduation  speaker.  Dr.  Price  will  be 
celebrati.ig  his  40th  anniversary  as  a  gradu- 
ate of  Mississippi  College. 

The  commencement  invocation  will  be 
given  by  Rev.  Carey  Cox,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Chiu-ch  of  Bi'andon.  Pronouncing 
the  benediction  will  be  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Flow- 
ers, pastor  of  the  West  Hampton  Baptist 
Church.  Hampton,  Va.  Reverend  Cox  has  a 
daughter  graduating,  while  Reverend  Flowers 
has  a  son  among'  the  graduates. 

Degrees  and  awards  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  McLemore.  ossisted  by  Dr.  Howard  P. 
-Spell,  academic  dean  of  the  college,  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Lee.  dean  of  the  graduate  school. 

Honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred  on  two 
distinguished  Mlssissippians :  Rev.  L.  Gor- 
don Sansing.  secretary  of  evangelism  for  the 
Mississippi  Baptist  Convention,  will  receive 
the  doctor  of  divinity  degree,  while  Howard 
Cleland.  president  of  Belhaven  College  In 
Jackson,  will  be  presented  the  doctor  of  law 
degree. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  program  for  the 
entire  affair,  the  139th  annual  com- 
mencement, which  is  as  fbllows : 
139TK  Annual  Co-vmencement,  Mississn>pi 
College,  Mat  29-30, 1965 

SCHEDtJLE  of  EVENTS  POfl  COMMENCEMENT 

Friday,  May  28, 1965: 

At  12  noon,  luncheon  meeting,  board  of 
directors.  Alumni  Association. 


Saturday.  Ma^g,  1965: 

At  8;30  a.m..  annual  aliunni  breakfast 
honoring  1965  senior  class,  B.  C.  Rogers  Stu- 
dent Center. 

-It  10  a.m.,  senior  rehearsal  for  graduat- 
ing exercises,  Nelson  Hall  Audltorliun. 

At  12  noon,  reunion  luncheons  for  classes 
of  1925  and  1955.  B.  C-  Rogers  Student  Center. 

Reception  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Siunrall  honoring  class  of  1926. 

Sunday,  May  30, 1965: 

At  8:30  am.,  breakfast  for  class  of  1915, 
President's  Dining  Room,  B.  C.  Rogers  Stu- 
dent Center. 

At  11  a.m..  baccalaureate  service.  Nelson 
Hall.  Dr.  John  D.  W.  Watts.  Ruschlikon— 
Zurich.  Switzerland. 

At  3-4 :30  p.m..  president's  reception  honor- 
ing seniors,  guests,  and  alumni.  Reserve 
lounge.  B.  C.  Rogers  Student  Center, 

At  5:30  pjn..  commencement  exercises, 
Robinson  Stadium.  Dr.  G.  Haley  Price.  Law- 
rence. Kans. 

BACCALAUREATE 

(Nelson  Hall.  Sunday  morning.  May  30.  1966. 
II   o'clock.   President  McLemore,    presldmgi 

Prelude:  "A  Festal  Prelude."  arrangement 
by  Walther. 

Processional:  "Praise  to  God,"  Bach. 

Invocation.  Dr.  Russell  M    Mclntire. 

Solo:  "Andante  from  Sonata  III."  Bach. 
Dr.  Charles  Knox,  uombonlst,  arrangement 
by  Knox. 

Announcements. 

Hs-mn:    "Fairest  Lord  Jesus,"  Volkslleder 

'Fairest    Lord    Jesus,    Ruler    of    all    nature, 
O  thou  of  God  and  Man  the  Son.  Thee  will 

I  cherish. 
Thee  will  I  honor.  Thou  my  soul's  glory. 

Joy.  and  crown. 

Fair  are  the  meadows.  Fairer  still  the  wood- 
lands. 

Robed  In  the  blooming  garb  of  spring;  Jestis 
Is  fairer, 

Jesus  is  purer.  Who  makes  the  woeful  heart 
to  sing. 

Fair  is  the  sunshine.  Fairer  still  the  moon- 
light. 

And  all  the  twinkling,  starry  host;  Jesus 
shines  brighter. 

Jesus  shines  purer.  Than  all  the  angels 
heaven  can  boast." 

Sermon:  Dr.  John  D.  W.  Watts.  B  A  .  Missis- 
sippi College.  1941;  Th.  M..  New  Orleans  Bap- 
tist Theological  SeAlnory,  1944;  Th.  D.. 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
1948;  president.  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Ruschlikon— Zurich,  Switzerland, 

Solo:  "I  know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth 
(Messiah)"  Handel,  Henrietta  Lee,  soprano. 

Benediction,  Rev,  Alexander  J.  Biblghaus. 

Prayer  hymn. 

Recessional:  March,  Grieg,  Miss  Mary 
Bemer.  organist. 

GRADUATING    EXERCISES 

(Robinson  Stadium,   Sunday  Evening,   Mav 

30,  1965,  5:30  O'clock,  President  McLemore, 

Presiding) 

Processional:  "Trumpet  Voluntary,'"  Pur- 
cell. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Carey  E  Cox. 

Address;  Dr.  G.  Haley  Price.  B  A.,  Missis- 
sippi College,  1926;  M.  A.  H.arvard  University, 
1928;  Ph.  D..  Harvard  University.  1932. 

Hymn:  "O  For  a  Thousand  Tongues."  ar- 
ticle by  Mason. 

"O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 

My  great  Redeemer's  praise 
The  glories  of  my  God  and  King. 

The  triumphs  of  His  grace. 
My  gracious  Master  and  my  God. 

Assist  me  to  proclaim. 
To  spread   through  all   the   earth   abroad 

The  honors  of  Thy  name 
Jesus!  the  name  that  charms  our  fears. 

That  bids  our  sorrows  cease; 
'TIS  music  in  the  sinner's  ears.  - 

■Tis  life,  and  health,  and  peace. 
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He  hreaks  the  power  of  canceled  sin. 

He  sets  the  prisoner  free: 
Hl5  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean ; 
H1&  blood  availed  for  me." 

Conferring  of  degrees  and  delivery  of 
diplomas. 

Conferring  of  honorary  degrees. 

Presentation  of  awards. 

ReooKnltlon  of  classes  1905.  1915.  1925.  1935. 
1945.   1955. 

Alma  Mater; 

"Fairest  of  all  L?  our  dear  Mississippi. 
Rising  In  state  as  the  crest  of  a  hill. 
Staiinch  as  a  rock  Is  our  dear  Alma  Mater. 
Round  her  so  noble  our  hopes  ever  live. 
When   In   the   future    our    hearts   may   be 

yearning. 
For  the  bright  scenes  of  our  dear  college 

youth. 
Back  to  thy  portals  our  memories  turning. 
Clear  beams  thy  beacon  of  virtue  and  truth, 
M.   C.   we  hall  thee,  our  dear  Mississippi, 
Queen  of  our  hearts  no  foe  shall  alarm. 
Faithful  and  loyal  thy  children  will  ever 
Cherish     thy    memory,    acknowledge    thy 

charm." 

Benediction.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Flowers. 
Recessional:     "Festival     March."     Handel. 

Miss  Mary  Berner.  organist- 
Allen  Organ  Courtesy  of  Townaend  Piano 

Co..  Jackson.  Miss. 

CANDIDATES    FOR   DECHECS 

May  30. 1965 

Adklns.  Loyd  Hueston.  B.A.,  Route  2, 
Haielgh. 

Adklns,  Mary  Elaine  Donald  (Mrs.),  B.A., 
Route  6.  Box  110.  Jackson. 

Anderson,  .^Vifred  Lamar,  B.M.E.,  Route  2. 
Forest. 

Anderson.  Linda  Jean,  B.S.  Ed..  Route  1. 
Box  313.  JactTOn. 

Anderson.  W.  L.,  B.S..  Route  1.  Raymond. 

Armstrong.  Nancy  Doris.  B  A..  Route  3. 
Box  laa.  Wesson. 

Askew,  John  Henry,  B.S.,  405  2l3t  Avenue, 
Hattlasburg. 

Atklson.  Ellen  Delores.  B.S..  Box  424,  In- 
dtanola.  ^ 

Autrey.  Anne  Robin,  B  .■\..  883  Cooper  Road. 
Jackson. 

Baddley.  William  Thomas.  Jr..  B.A.,  206 
North  Monroe.  Clinton. 

Bailey.  Roddle  Pestu.>i,  B.S..  249  Robin  Road. 
Grenada. 

Ballew.  Judith  Ann.  B.A..  600  East  McKin- 
sey.  Moberly,  Mo. 

Banks,  Barbara  Ann  Clark,  B  S.  Ed  ,  709 
Whitney,  Memphis. 

Barnes,  Richard  Grant,  Jr  ,  B.A.,  1787  Ches- 
wood,  Jackson. 

Barry,  Carolyn  Ann,  B.A.,  114  North  17th 
-Avenue.  Laurel. 

Barlow.  Kenneth  Harold.  B.S,  Ed.,  P.O. 
Box  433,  McComb. 

Basa.  Janice  Marie.  B  S  Ed..  806  Beauvolr, 
Columbia. 

Baxter.  Edward  Lee.  B.S..  Box  233.  State 
Line. 

Bennett.  Benny  Joe,  B.S.,  Route  5,  Box 
188A,  Jackson. 

Blblghaus.  Alexander  Joseph,  in.  B.S.,  17 
Bradley  Boulevard.  Greenville.  S.C. 

Blrdsong.  Dixie  Faye,  B.A.,  2412  41st 
Avf-nue.  Meridian. 

Bishop.  Walters  Flowers.  B  S..  ^711  Clinton 
Boulevard.  Jackson. 

Blackwell.  Claiborne  Richard.  Jr.,  B.S   Ed 
2337-34  Avenue,  Meridian. 

Blacfcwell,  Marjorle  Palmer  (Mrs.),  B.A., 
:?3  Ncirth  Denver  Street,  Jackson. 

Blick.  Lynette  Agnes.  B_A..  3011  Woodslde. 
JackSiDn. 

.jBobo.  Linda  Sue  McMulIan  iMrs.).  B3.  Ed.. 
7;j7  LalteL-ind  Drive.  .Apartment  D-20.  Jackson. 

Booth.  Llnwood  Hall.  B.A..  3552  Cromwell. 
Jackson. 

Boswell.  Aubrey  .Allan.  BS .  380  Woody 
Drive.  Jackson. 
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Boyd.  James  Clevelajid.  B.M.E.,   Route   1. 
Bogue  Chltto. 

Bozeman.  Norma  Jean.  B.S..  Route  1,  Hazle> 
hurst. 

Bozeman.  Thomas  Earl.  Jr..  B.S.  Ed..  231 
Alnsworth,  Hazlehurst. 

Brandt.  Robert  Edward.  B.A..  4323  High- 
way 80.  West,  Jackson. 

Breeden,   Hoy   Levem,   B.S.,   3565   Bowers, 
Jackson. 

Breeland,    Sylvia    Jo,    B.S.    Ed.,    Route    5. 
Tylertown. 

Broome.   Edward   l«wis.   B.S..   224   Mount 
Salus.  Clinton. 

Brown.    Gloria    Margaret    Nunley    (Mrs.), 
B..A  ,  466  BoUng  Street,  Jackson. 

Brown.    Frances   Lorraine,    B.S.    Ed..   4207 
Larchraont  Drive,  Jackson. 

Brown,  Syble  Anne,  B.S.,  Inverness. 
Buchanan  James  EUla.  B.A.,  Blue  Moun- 
tain. 

Burgess.  Jessie  Harriet,  B.S.  Ed..  Route  6. 
Box  235-A.  Brookhaven. 

Bumham.    Carolyn    Stic.    B.S.    Ed.,     1216 
Lamar,  Yazoo  City. 

Burrage,  Gloria  Dean,  B.S.  Ed.,  Twin  Pine 
Drive,  Louisville. 

Busby,  James  Hamilton,  B.S,,   1834  Saint 
Charles,  Jackson. 

Carter.    Floydette    Hawkins     (Mrs.)     B.A., 
Route  5,  Box  188.  Jackson. 

Cirtwrlght.  Marilyn  Elizabeth.  B.A.,   2568 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Extended,  Warren,  Pa. 

Chapman,      Kathryn      Geneva      Worsham 

(Mrs.)   B.S.,  1863  West  Chase  Street,  Pensa- 

cola,  Fla. 

Chlttom.    Jimmy    Harold,    B.S.,    Route    5, 
Louisville. 

Chlttom,    John    Thomas,    B.S.,    Box    312, 
Inverness. 

Clark,  Susan,  B.S.,  611  South  19th  Avenue, 
Hattlesburg. 

Cllft,  Shelby  Jean,  B.S.  Ed.,  1619  Dodson 
Drive.  Atlanta. 

Coggln,    Larry    Lee,    B.S.,     205    Ventura, 
Apiirtmeni  111  North  Prentiss  Street,  Jackson. 
Cole.  Thomas  Lyndal.  B.S.  Ed..  Route  2. 
Crossvllle.  Ala. 

Coleman.     Henri     Lou.     B.S..     Route     4. 
Mendenhall. 

Cooke.  James  Jerome.  B.A  ,  Route  2.  Box 
122,  Vlcksburg. 

Cooper.    James    Vlrgll,    B.A..    102 'j    Fair- 
mount,  Clinton. 

Cooper,   Sudle  Frances,  B.S ,   Star  Route, 
Morton . 

Corbln,  Sheila  Jean,  B.S.  Ed.,  Route  1,  Box 
474,  Vlcksburg. 

Gotten.    Lora    Odessa    Thompson     (Mrs.) 
B.S.  Ed  .  Box  505.  Clinton. 

Covert.    Benjamin    Whltworth.    Jr..    B.S.. 
Box  1701.  Meridian. 

Covington.  Judleth  Annette.  B  A  .  8  Hurl- 
bert.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Cox,   Robert  Harvey,  B.S.,   1653   Robinson 
Street,  Jackson. 

Cox,  Sarah  Louise,  B.A.,  Box  13,  Brandon. 
Cox.  Virginia  Ryan   (Mrs.)   B.A.,  2267  Alta 
Woods  Terrace,  Jackson. 

Cuplt,    Mary  Frances.   B.S.   Ed.,    Rcjte  2. 
Brookhaven. 

Daniel,  Donnle  Ladd,  B.S.,  Post  Office  Box 
131,  Silver  Creek. 

Davenport,  James  Guython,  B..\.,  Murlrees- 
boro,  N.C. 

Davis,  Lynda  Katherlne,  B3f.E.,  1004  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Pascagoula. 

Denham.  Hilda  Elizabeth.  B.A.,  2207  Third 
-Avenue.  Laurel- 
Dennis.  Joe  Rex.  B.A..  691  Roosevelt,  Forest, 
Dillon,  Mona   Gayle,  B.S.,  Box   64,  Tyler- 
totm. 

Dodge,  Sarah  Jean  Bradshaw  (Mrs.  i    B  S., 
Route  2.  Box  298.  Vlcksburg. 

Donahoe,   Estelle  Touchstone    (Mrs.)    B.S, 
Ed.,  Route  1,  Box  C9,  Crystal  Sprmgs. 

Douglas,  La  void  Edwin,  B.S.,  Route  1,  Box 
200,  High  Springs,  Fla. 

Doyle,  Gary  Raymond.  B,S,.  3111  NW.,  16th 
Street,  Miami,  Fla. 
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Droke,    Patricia    Ann.    BS.    Ed..    825    Mt. 
Pleasant  Road,  Hernando. 

Dudley,  Alice  Carol.  B.S.  Ed.,  Old  Highway 
51  North,  Winona. 

Duncan,  Nancy  Qeraldlne,  B-A-,  3111  Chau- 
cer Lane,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dykes,  Verl  Parker.  B.S.  Ed..  239  Moss  Ave- 
nue, Jackson. 

Earnhart,   George   Robert,   B.A.,   316    Cal- 
houn Street,  Jackson. 

Early,  Judith  Goodwin  (Mrs.)  B.S.  Ed..  3204 
Lee  Street.  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Easterwood.  Claude  Braxter.  Jr..  B.S..  5013 
Tulane.  Jackson. 

Edmondson.    Judy   Geren.    B.S.   Ed..    6220 
Robin  Hill  Road.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Ellington.  Barbara  Ann.  B.S.  Ed.,  920  North 
69th  Avenue,  Pensacola,  Fla, 

EUzey,  Ronald  Harrison,  B.S.  Ed.,  Box  466, 
Collins. 

Evans,    Marguerite    Karen,    B.A..    Rolling 
Pork. 

Faust,  Ruby  Carolyn,  B.S.  Ed.,  315  Creston 
Jackson. 

Fife,   Katherlne   Sawyer    (Mrs.)    B.S.    Ed.. 
HermansvlUe. 

FUUngim.   Eugene  George.  B.S..   Route   1. 
Box  263.  Pensacola.  Fla. 

Finch,    James    Edward.    B.M..    1609    West 
Capitol,  Jackson. 

Fisher,  Byron  Eugene,  B..A.,  406  Ea.st  Main. 
Clinton. 

Flowers.  David  Stevens.  B.A..  24  Briar  Drive 
Hampton.  Va. 

Fountain.  Carol  Howard,  BS.,  231  East  Plrat 
Street.  Forest. 

Fulton.  William  Edgar,  III,  B.S.,  Apartment 
L.,  Clinton  Villa,  Clinton. 

Purr,  James  Carl.,  B.A..  234  Texas  Avenue. 
Jackson. 

Galloway.   Jamie   Frances.   B.S.   Ed.,    lltl2 
Winfield  Street.  Fayette.  Ala- 
Gardner.  George  Barry,  B.S.,  1203  Linden 
Place,  Jackson. 

Gary.  Glenda  Sue.  B.S.  Ed.,  Newton. 

Gill,  Thomas  Wallace,  B  A.,  Box  455,  Luce- 
dale. 

Gordon,  Emily  Carol,  B.A.,  103  South  New 
Prospect,  Clinton. 

Gordon,  Saundra  Elaine,  B.A.,  1014  Adklns 
Boulevard.  Jackson. 

Gore,  Kathryn  Dlanne,  B  M..   1600  South 
Joyce  Street.  Apt    C-212.  Arlington,  Va. 

Green.  Howard  Louis.  Jr.  B.S..  514  Gallatin. 
Hazlehurst. 

Gregory.  Nan  Holllngsworth.  B.S.  Ed..  455 
StlUwood.  Jackson. 

Guy.  Patsy  Lynn.  B.S..  Ruth. 

Hackler,   Jerry   Jack,   B.S.,   4128   El  Pa«o. 
Jackson. 

Hamll,  Iris  LuclUe,  B.S.,  Sebastopol. 

Hand,     Noah     Shelton,     Jr..     B.A..     4041 
Meadowlane,  Jackson. 

Harklns.  Delma  Fontaine.   B.S..  Route  3. 
Box  127.  Kosciusko. 

Hartzog.    Fred.    BS ,    731    Dorgan    Street. 
Jackson. 

Hastings.    Elizabeth    Lurabell.    B.A..    171 
Vassar  Drive.  Pensacola.  Fla. 

Haughton.  Jerry  Wayland.  B.A..  Route  9 
Box  612,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Hawkins,  Roy  Dell,  BA.,  Route  I.  Weir. 

Henson.  Joan  Hannah.  B.S.  Ed.,  Itta  Bena. 

Henderson.  Patsy  Ruth.  B.S..  Box  82.  Louin 
Herrlngton,  Russell  Arnette,  B.M..  519  South 
Prentiss.  Jackson. 

Hewitt.    William    Clifton.    B.S.,    509    West 
Street,  McComb. 

Hill,  Gloria  Jeannette,  B.S.  Ed.,  539  Erie 
Street,  Wylam,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hill,  Rollln,  B  A.,  Dorchester  Apartments, 
685  South  Sklnker,  St.  Lculs,  Mo. 

Hlnman,    Elizabeth    Burgln    (Mrs.)    B,A„ 
2435  Drummond  Street,  Vlcksbiu-g. 

Holly,  Geneva  Brlster  (Mrs.)  B.S.  Ed.,  221 
Nichols,  Greenwood. 

Hooks,  Brenda  Luclle,  B.A..  303  West  Mon- 
roe. Greenwood. 

Hosey,    Hardin    Irwin,  BS.   Ed.,   Route   1, 
Box  008.  Bentonla. 
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Howlngton,  Andrew  Coy,  B.A.,  206  North 
Monroe,  Clinton. 

Hubbard,  Cecil  Edward,  B.A.,  Lyon. 

Hubbard,  Sandra  Mabry  (Mrs.)  B.8-, 
Derma,  Miss. 

Huff,  Nancy  Gayle,  B.S.  Ed..  321  Jonte 
Terrace.  Pascagoula. 

Hughes.  Michael  Lavelle.  BJl..  732  West 
Por'ir  Street.  Jackson. 

Humphries.  Linda  Lee,  BA.,  3401  Byers 
Drive,  Monroe,  La. 

Hurst.  Sylvia  Leuore.  B.A..  261  South  Den- 
ver. Jackson. 

Jackson.  Gayle  Marie,  B.A.,  2047  West  Long 
Street,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Jackson.  Johnnie  Smith  (Mrs,),  B.S.  Ed.. 
Route  2.  Brookhaven. 

Jacob,  Marynell,  BA..  906  South  Court. 
Cleveland. 

Jahnke.  Susan  Rae.  B.S.,  623S  Reber  Place, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Johansen,  Oscar  Wllhelm,  B.S.,  3252  North 
State,  Jackson. 

Johnson,  J.  D.,  B.A.,  206  West  Madison. 
Clinton. 

Johnson.  Mathew  Bowen.  B.S.  Ed.,  1043 
WynwixKl,  Jackson. 

Johnson,  Mary  Jane  McDonald  (Mrs.)  B-A.. 
123  South  Denver  Street.  Jackson. 

Johnston.  Larry  Drake.  B.S.,  1218  Maria 
Street.  Memphis. 

JoUey.  Doris  Ann,  B.S.,  Ed.,  Route  3,  Box 
119-A,  Ocean  Springs. 

Jones,  Cynthia  Camllle,  B.S.,  Inverness. 

Jones,  David  Harold.  B.S..  2419  Cherry, 
Vlcksburg. 

Jones,  Gerald  Milton,  B.S.,  238  DevlUe 
Apartments,  712  North  Jefferson,  Jackson. 

Jones,  Jean  Elizabeth,  B.S.  Ed.,  Senatobla. 

Jones,  Mattle  Pearl,  BS.  Ed.,  Route  1, 
Tlllatoba. 

Jones.  William  Sims,  B.S.,  1520  Robinson 
Street,  Apartment  3,  Jackson. 

Kabarrublas,  Cornelia  Paulette,  B.S.,  Post 
Office  Box  24,  Florence. 

Kayse,  Margin  Ray,  BA.,  710  SW- — Fifth 
Avenue.  Hallandale.  Fla. 

Kelly.  Phillip  Lamb.  BS  .  RouU  2.  Box  179, 
Itta  Bena. 

Kellum,  James  Lewis.  B.A..  Route  4,  Glostcr, 

Kellum,  Paulette  Wolfe  (Mrs.),  B.S.  Ed.. 
Route  4.  Gloster. 

Kern.  Helep  Blckerstaff  (Mrs).  B.S.  Ed. 
Route  2.  Box  4.  Jackson. 

Kevcryn.  Dennis  Seay.  Jr.,  B.S,,  626  Beaver- 
brook  Drive,  Jackson. 

Klnard,  Virginia  Neal,  B.S.  Ed.,  377  Naples 
Road,  Jackson. 

Klng,  M-iry  Ruth  Wahlstedt  (Mrs.i,  B.S. 
Ed.,  2825  Hemingway  Circle,  Jackson. 

Klrby,  Jerry  Mearl,  B.A,,  Route  2,  Box  244, 
Mendenhall. 

Klrton,  Angela  Lopez  (Mrs.),  BX.  Ed..  3815 
Hawthorn.  Jackson. 

Knight.  Frances  Kay,  B.S.  Ed.,  Route  6,  Box 
101,  Meridian. 

Kurtz,  Jacqueline  Mable,  BA..  1042  SW. 
Seventh  Avenue.  Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

Laeeser.  Jerald  Edwin,  B  S.,  7740  SW  53d 
Avenue,  Miami,  Fla. 

Land,  Jane  Carlyle,  BA.,  701  Berkshire, 
Clinton. 

Lee.  James  Larry.  B.S.,  3962  Hanging  Moss, 
Jackson. 

Lee.  Thomas  Drayton,  B.A.,  Box  370.  For- 
est. 

Leung.  Kit  Mul,  B-A  ,  2B  Sal  Yeung  Choi 
Street,  2,'F  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong. 

LIttell,  Max  Baer,  B.S  ,  1407  Garden  Park 
Drive,  Jackson. 

Little,  Stella  Marie,  3745  Northvlew,  Jack- 
son. 

Lloyd.  Margaret  Gwendolyn.  B.S.  Ed..  417 
North  Fourth  Street.  Haytl.  Mo. 

Luen.  Lau  Ylu.  B  S..  7-G  Victory  Avenue. 
3d  PI.  Kowlixin,  pong  Kong. 

Lunceford,  Judith  Clarllee,  B  A.,  Box  216, 
Sardls. 

McCleskey,  Rolfe  Warren,  B.8.,  Post  Office 
Box  552,  Gulf  Breeze,  Fla. 


McCormlck,  John  Charles,  B.S.,  342  Cedar- 
hurst.  Jackson. 

McPhall,  Boyd  Leland.  B.S.,  657  Ewlng 
Street.  Jackson. 

Madden.  James  Wesley,  Jr.,  BS.  Ed..  Box 

126.  Walnut  Grove. 

Malone.  Charlotte  Lone,  BS.  Ed.,  Rt,  5, 
Carthage- 
Martin,  James  Lee,  B-S-,  5002  Clinton 
Boulevard,  Jackson- 
Martin,  Twyla  Sue,  B.S.,  Box  375,  Steelvllle, 
Mo- 
Mask,  Jerry  Dale,  B.S.,  3218  Susan  Circle, 
Jackson. 

Massey,  Shirley  Ann  Sloan  (Mrs.)  B.S-  Ed, 
119  Wellington,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

May.  Gale  Burke  (Mrs.)  B.S.  Ed.,  Ill  North 
Prentiss,  Apartment  104,  Jackson.     , 

Mazur,  Sandra  Josette,  B.S.  Ed-,  1857  West- 
over,  Jackson. 

Meadows,  George  Edward,  B-A.,  Pelahat- 
chie. 

Megglnson.  William  James,  III,  B.A.,  858 
Brandon  Avenue,  Jackson. 

Merrill,  John  Wayne,  B.A.,  170  West  Vest, 
Mari^hall,  Mo. 

Miller,  Chester  Lewis,  B.S.,  2421  SoruUo 
Circle,  Greenville. 

Miller.  Sarah  Patsy.  B-A-  3119  North  Har- 
rison Street,  Arlington,  Va, 

Mltchell,  Ernest  Harold,  B.S  ,  Raymond. 

Mitchell,  Seth  Wayne,  B.S-  Ed.,  204  North 
Monroe,  Clinton. 

Moak.  Sandra  Sue.  B.A.,  358  Woodle  Drive. 
Jackson. 

Moore.  Patricia  Irene.  B.S.  Ed.,  Box  334, 
Lambert. 

Montgomery,  Clarence  Chester,  B.M.E..  Box 
65.  North  Carrollton. 

Montgomery.  William  Franklin.  Jr.,  B.S., 
1320  North  West,  Apartment  105,  Jackson. 

Morris,  James  Polk,  III.  B.S..  302  Avenue 
H.  Kcntwood,  La. 

Morrls,  James  Riley,  Jr.,  B.M.E..  Box  291. 
Raymond. 

Moseley.  Lonnle  Bondurant,  B.S..  Hoover 
Lake,  Florence. 

MulUns.  Llllle  Brenda.  B-M.,  Box  294,  Men- 
denhall- 

Munday,  Linda  Sue,  B.S.  Ed..  1207  Farmer 
Street.  Cleveland. 

Myers,  David  A],  B-A.,  Box  92,  Plnola. 

Myers,  Monroe  Hugh,  BS-,  Route  2,  Morton- 
Nelson,  Tedd  Lee,  B-A-,  8121  Northwest 
16th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

Nettles,  Cecil  Yvonne  Pierce  (Mrs.)  B.S. 
Ed.,  Route  1,  Smlthdale. 

Nettles,  Charles  Philip,  B.S.,  Route  1, 
Smlthvllle- 

Newman,  Janet  Olivette  Basford  (Mrs) 
B  S-  Ed-  324  Windsor  Drive,  Jackson. 

Norrls,  Bonnie  Dean,  B.S.  Ed.,  Route  1,  Box 

127,  Shaw- 

OBryan,  Everett  Oelmar,  BA.,  Box  213, 
Syracuse,  Mo- 

OUver,  Mary  Kay,  B-S-  Ed- 'Highway  25, 
South,  Amory- 

Osborne,  Har  Wlllard,  Jr..  B.S..  Tallulah. 
La. 

Pahlmon,  Mary  Ann.  B.S.,  Route  1.  Bay  St. 
Louts. 

Parker.  James  Earl.  B..A..  Pheba. 

Parker.  Thomas  Moo<iy.  B  S.,  Hinds  Junior 
College.  Raymond. 

Peacock.  Janice  Elizabeth.  B  A..  Stella 
Route.  Box  268-C.  Florals.  Ala. 

Pearson.  Patricia  Ann.  B.A..  Box  188.  Tut- 
wller.  Miss. 

Peeples.  Ethel  Ann.  B.A..  Glendora. 

Pennebaker.  James  Bruce.  B.S..  Route  1. 
Lucedale. 

Perelra.  Raymond  Lawson.  B.A-.  101  East 
Main  Street.  Clinton. 

Perkins.  Mary  Lynn,  B.S.  Ed.,  Prairie  Point. 

Perrltt.  Mary  Louise  Way  (Mrs.)  B.S.  Ed- 
Box  313,  Wesson. 

Phillips.  Cindy  Ellen  Segraves  (Mrs.)  B.S 
Ed..  Apartment  11.  Clinton  Villa.  Clinton. 

Plttman.  Robert  Edward.  B.S.,  607  Berk- 
shire Street,  Clinton. 


Polk,  Joyce  Saulters   (Mrs.)    B.S.  Ed..  Box 
93,  Forest. 

Polk,  Noel  Earl,  B.A..  815  Williams,  Pica- 
yune. 

Polk,  Sandra  Pay.  B  S.  Ed.,  Route  3,  Box 
438,  Columbia. 

Powell,  Martha  Alice,  B.S.,  2015  Briarwood 
Drive,  Laurel. 

Powell,  Thomas  Allen,  B.S.,  912  Pine  Lake 
Drive.  Jackson. 

Pugh,    James    Edwin,    Jr.,    B.A.    Box    822, 
Clinton. 

Pugh,    Martha    Fortune,    B.S.,     1504    St. 
Charles.  Jackson. 

Putnam,  Sandra  Crowell,  B.S.  Ed.,  276  B 
South  Prentiss,  Jackson. 

Quick,  Shelly  Smyly  (Mrs.)   B.S.  Ed..  Bux 
211,  Clinton. 

Quisenberry,    William    Young,    111     BS.. 
309  East  Main,  Clinton. 

Ralney,    Cecil    Baxter,    B.S.,    3434    Ralney 
Road.  Jackson. 

Rankin,    John    Shelton,    Jr.,    B-A-,    2672 
Emerald  Drive,  Jackson. 

Ratcllff.  Frances  Tabb  (Mrs.)  B.A.,  323  Red- 
wood Avenue,  Jackson. 

Ray,  Bobby  Rand,  B.S.,  Ed..  115  West  Lake- 
view.  Clinton. 

Rciy,     Mary    Jane.    BS.     Ed-     1455     East 
Meadowbrook  Road.  Jackson. 

Ray.  William  Glen.  B.S..  Route  1.  Box  13A. 
Terry. 

Reed,  Johnny  Moore,  B.S.,  2438  Belverdere 
Drive,  Jackson. 

Reese,  Frances  Carolyn  Norwood,  B.S-  1315 
North  Jefferson,    Apartment  214,  Jackson 

Reynolds,    Frances    Alice,    B.A,    264    Line 
Street.  Grenada. 

Roberts,  WllUe  Ray,  B.A.,  Route  3.  Gun- 
town. 

Rodgers,  Betty  Gall,  B-S.  Ed.,  444  College 
Street,  Pontotoc. 

Rodgers,  Frances  Gleaton  (Mrs.) ,  B.M..  Box 
A,    Delta    Station,    Jackson. 

Rogers,  Charles  Keith,  B.A.,  Silver  Creek, 

Rogers,     Linda     Joyce.     B.A.,     Route      1. 
Carthage. 

Rogers,    Robert    Hartley,    B.S-    139    First 
Street,  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Ross,    Mary    Elizabeth,    B,A.,    509    Merri- 
weather.  Jockson, 

Russum,  Ronald  Kay,  BS-  Ed-  Route  2, 
Forest. 

Sallba.  Minnie  Patricia.  B-A-.  1001  Williams 
Street,  Pascagoula- 

Sandlfer,  Theresa  Galle,  B.S.  Ed,  603  Ave- 
nue G,  Bogalusa,  La. 

Sawyer,  Byron  Randolph,  B.S.  Ed.,  130  Bon 
Air,  Jackson. 

Scarborough,  James  Jackson,  B-A.,  308  East 
Jefferson,  Kosciusko. 

Scales,  Roy  Williams,  B-S-  Roosevelt  Street 
Park,  Morton- 

Schaffer,  Frances  Currev   (Mrs.).  B.S-  Ed 
108  Second  Avenue.  Vlcksburg. 

Screws,   Carolyn   Ann.,   B.A.,   240   Leonard 
Avenue,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Shaw,  Herman  Sidney,  Jr.,  B.S..  1829  East 
Drive.  Jackson. 

Shearer,    Hugh    Kenneth,    B.S.    Ed..    5660 
Heard.  Jackson. 

Shcppard.    Ann    Barker    (Mrs.i.    B.S.    Ed., 
Brandon- 
Shirley,  Fred  Z.,  B.A.,  4617  McRaven  Road, 
Jackson- 
Shivers,  Billle  Rae,  B.S.,  803  Franklin  Drive, 
CI  in  ton - 

Simmons,  Charles  Thomas,  B.S.  Ed  .  5045 
Tulane  Drive,  Jackson. 

Simmons.  Jane  Ellen,  B.A..  Box  407    Kx- 
clusko. 

Skinner.  Ruth,   B-A.,  Route   4,  Box   I85B, 
Union. 

Simoneaux.    Michel    SavlUe.    B.ME..    2909 
Bienville  Avenue.  New  Orle.ans.  La. 

SImrall.  Bell  Newell,  in,  B.S.,  Redwood 

Smith.  Doris  Kay.  BS.  Ed..  Route  2    Box 
252.  Brookhaven. 

Smith.  Estelle.  B.A.,  Route  3,  Box  88,  Brook- 
haven. 
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Smith.  Jon  David.  B.S..  106  Donna  Drive. 
Jackson. 

Smith,  Syble  Katherlne,  B.A..  3182  Casonn 
Cove.  Memphis. 

Speed,  Roger  Biirkett.  B.S.,  Box  27*.  Col- 
lins. 

Spencer.  Peggy  Harrell   (Mrs.)   BJi..  Terry. 

Stephens.  Carl  Clinton,  Jr..  B.S.,  1740 
SmiUwood.  Jiickson. 

Stcwart.  Helen  Patricia.  BS.,  Glllsburg 
Rodd.  Osyka. 

Stewart,  Michael  Scott.  B  A..  3434  McKlnley 
Street.  Lake  Charles.  La. 

Stovall.  Clement  Ewlng.  Jr.,  B.S.,  Post  Office 
Box  668,  Clinton. 

Stowers,  Lewis  Hunter,  ni.  B.A..  383  North- 
side  Circle.  Jackson. 

Strum.  Marvin  Kent.  B.A..1166  Alabama 
Drive.  Jacksonville.  Ark.  1 

Sudbeck,  Paul  Thomas.  B.SJRoute  3,  Box 
451,  Florence. 

.Siucnrall.  Dudley  Denton.  B.A..  Route  6, 
Meridian. 

Swartz.  Mortha  Ann.  B  S.,  828  15th  Avenue. 
Laurel. 

Tate.  Jerry  Clayton,  B.A.,  West. 

Terry.  Bobby  Sweede,  BA,  406'4  College 
Street.  Clinton. 

Thompson,  Curtis  Webb,  Jr..  B.8.,  125 
Tejtsis  Avenue.  Farkslde  Apartments  104, 
Jackson. 

TnHter.  Henry  Alexander.  BS.  Ed..  Route 
2.  BoUon. 

Tullos.  Jerry  Earl,  BS.  Ed.,  Route  2,  Box 
213,  Jsckson. 

Tutor.  Barbara  Dean  West,  BS.  Ed.,  915 
East  Lynn  Circle.  Greenville. 

Tweedy.  Nancy  Jo.  B.A.,  5216  Meadow  OaJca 
Park  Drive.  J.ackson. 

V:in  Devender.  Carolyn  Lee.  B.S.  Ed..  369 
Niiples  Road.  Jackson. 

Versen.  Gregory  Ryan.  B.A  .  3101  Laughlln. 
Vlcksburg. 

Walker,  Brent  Durr.  Jr..  B5..  Route  1. 
New  Hebron. 

Walker.  Frances  Simpson  iMrs.) .  B  A.  3125 
Drummond  Street,  Vlcksburg. 

Walker.  Thad  Oscar.  B5  ,  Box  304.  Baker. 
Pla, 

Walliice,  Ethel  Mae.  B.S..  Pontotoc. 

Walther.  James  Glenn.  BA.,  Route  1.  Box 
814.  Cantonment.  Fla. 

Wntklr.s.  Belva  Jane.  B.A..  1103  Second 
North.  Vlcksburg, 

Wat.son,  Tenry  Barnes,  B.S.,  Box  22.  Bran- 
don. 

Weaver.  Dianne,  B.S..  Box  84,  West. 

Wes.son.  Thomas  Wilson.  BS.,  Route  1, 
Tupelo. 

West.  Karen  Jeannette.  B.S.  Ed..  626  North 
Union  Place.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Westbrook.  Kenneth  Rav.  B.A..  P.O.  Box 
225.  Yazoo  City. 

Whatley.  Gwlndelln  Jt-nell  Crlmm  (Mrs.). 
B  3  Ed..  Route  1.  Forest. 

White.  Jane  Ellen.  B-A..  Box  306.  Menden- 
h..l!. 

Wiggers.  Bert  Edward.  B.A.,  1312  33d 
Street.  Columbus.  Ga. 

Wilkinson.  Linda  Taylor  (Mrs.)  B.8.  Ed.. 
1819  Raymond  Road,  Jackson. 

WiUiims.  Jacquelvn  Jean.  B.A..  Hughes- 
vllle.  Mo. 

Williams,  Van  Wagner,  III,  B.S..  Box  269. 
Pontotoc. 

Wolfe.  Marv  Frances.  B.S.  Ed,.  Route  1.  Box 
140,  Sllverhlll.Ala. 

Wooldrldge.  Judith  Ann.  B.S.  Ed.,  Box  428. 
Haytl.  Mo. 

Wright.  Peggy  Jo.  B.S.  Ed  .  159  Semmes 
Street.  Canton. 

ye.".ry.  Patricia  Kay  Patterson  (Mrs.).  B.A  . 
Box  44.  Mount  Hermon.  La. 

Te.iry.  Ronald  Lee.  B  A..  1216  Hilltop  Drive. 
Cleburne.  Tex. 

Tounge.  Ethel  Charlene.  B.S..  533  Frederics. 
J-ickson. 

McNeel.  Harry  Brantley.  Jr..  B.S.,  2746  Old 
Canton  Road.  Apartment  A-14.  Jackson. 


HONORS  PROGRAM  GRAi}tJAT£5 

Wttfi  high  honors 

Howard  Green.  Jr..  "The  Granny  Knot  and 
the  Square  Knot."  mathematics.  Prof.  W,  E. 
Strange. 

David  H  Jones.  "A  Limited  Study  of  Plaus- 
ible Reasoning."  mathematics.  Prof.  W.  E. 
Strange. 

With  honors 

Henri  Lou  Coleman.  "The  'Weakening'  of 
Cauchy's  Convergence  Theorem,"  mathemat- 
ics. Prof.  W.  E.  Strange. 

William  J.Tjnes  Megginson  1X1.  "The  Polit- 
ical and  Journalistic  Significance  of  the  Ga- 
zette of  the  United  States — National  Gazette 
Dispute.  1791-1793."  history.  Prof.  Jack  W. 
Gunn. 

Richard  G.  Barnes.  Jr..  "James  Baldwin: 
A  Writer's  Retreat  from  Art."  English.  Prof. 
Louis  E.  Dollarhlde. 

William  Montgomery.  "The  Effect  of  Epine- 
phrine and  Norephlnephrine  on  the  Cardio- 
vascular and  Respiratory  Systems."  biology, 
Instructor  Charles  E.  Price. 

Donnle  Lad  Daniel.  "The  Mississippi  Econ- 
omy and  the  Development  Process,"  eco- 
nomics. Prof.  D.  Gray  MUey. 

nar  W.  Osborne.  "The  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
and  Its  Effect  on  the  Economy  of  the  United 
States."  economics.  Prof.  D.  Gray  Miley. 

Jerald  Edwin  Laesser.  "Residential  Home 
Construction  In  the  United  States,"  econom- 
ics. Prof.  D.  Gray  Mlley. 

CAN01DATE5  FOR  THE  DECREES  OF  MASTER  OP  ARTS 
AND  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Sunday.  May  30,  1965 
Master  of  arts 

Eleanor  Poster  Terry  (Mrs.  Bob),  406 ',j 
East  College.  Clinton. 

B.A.  Mississippi  College.  Clinton. 

Graduate  major:  English. 

"Fncsls:  Representative  children  m  William 
Faulkner's  fiction. 

Master  of  education 

Helen  Taylor  Barlow  (Mrs.  J.  L).  703  West 
Northside  Drive. 

B.S.  Mississippi  College.  Clinton. 

Graduate  major:  Elementary  education. 

Helen  Fisher  Besill  (Mrs.  V.  R),  Route  6. 
Box  222.  Wlnnsboro.  La. 

B.A.  Greenville  College.  Greenville.  HI. 

Graduate  major:  Social  studies. 

Jean  FUnn  C.irroll.  506  Taylor.  Jackson. 

B.S.  Mlllsaps  College.  Jackson.  Miss. 

Graduate  major;  Secondary  education 
(mathematics) . 

Llada  Elizabeth  Cooper.  4019  Plnehlll 
Drive.  Jackson. 

B.A.  MUlsaps  College.  Jackson.  Miss. 

Graduate  major;  Social  studies. 

Carroll  Talmadge  Crow,  1307  South  Wal- 
nut. Tallulah.  La. 

B.S.  Arkansas  A.  &  M.  College,  College 
Heights.  Ark, 

Graduate  .major;  The  school  prlnclpalshlp, 

F.Td  Daw3on,  501  Berkshire  Street, 
Clinton. 

B.S.  Boston  University.  Boston.  Mass. 

Gr;idunlo  Major:  The  School  Prlnclpai- 
ship, 

Charlen  Duma?  Godard  (Mrs.  C.  G  ),  4627 
Estelle  Drive.  Jackson. 

B.A,  MliLsaps  College.  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gr.iduate  Major:  Elementary  Education. 

Nelda  Denson  Hardage  (Mrs.  T.  W.),  220 
Colonel  Circle.  Jackson. 

B.S.  Mississippi  College.  Clinton.  Miss. 

Graduate  Major:  Secondary  Education 
(Mathematics). 

Tliomas  Wayne  Lee.  Louise. 

B  S.  Delta  State  College.  Cleveland.  Miss. 

Graduate  Major;  Combined  Sciences  and 
Education. 

Chlrl  Meesukh.  88  Slakhln  Rongmuang, 
Bangkok.  Thailand. 

B  .A.  University  of  Ttiammasat,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  ' 

Graduate  Major;  The  School  Principal- 
ship. 


Carolyn  C.  Moore  (Mrs.  Wayne),  223  East 
LakevlBW  Drive.  Clinton. 

B.M.E.  Georgetown  College  Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Graduate  major:  elementary  education. 

Marjean  Patterson.  Box  311,  Clinton. 

B.A.  Carson-Newman  College,  Jefferson 
City,  Tenn. 

Graduate  major:  guidance. 

Bobby  Jean  Shoops  (Mrs.  R.  C),  Route  2. 
Yazoo  City. 

B.S.  Delta  State  College.  Cleveland,  Miss. 

Graduate  major;  elementary  education. 

Mary  Turk  Shows  (Mrs.  O.  H.),  Box  34. 
EUlsvUlc. 

B.S.  University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 
Hattlesburg.  Miss. 

Graduate  major:  elementary  education. 

Margie  E.  Vaughan  (Mrs.  W.  L.).  Route  1. 
Yazoo  City. 

B.M.  Belhaven  College.  Jackson.  Miss. 

Graduate  major:  elementary  education. 

RECIPrENTS  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 

May  30.  1966 
Doctor  of  laws 
Mr.  Howard  J.  Cleland.  Jackson,  Miss. 

Doctor  of  diviniti/ 
Rev.  L.  Gordon  Sansing.  Jackson,  Miss. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bonner  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PtTRCELL.i ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  St.  Onge,  for  Monday.  September 
13,  1965.  on  account  of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  Farnl'm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL) .  for  Monday.  Sejatember  13, 
1965,  on  account  of  official  busines-';. 


SPECIAL  ORDEPIS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowihg  the  legrisla- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Younger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  I.  for  15  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Mr.  Callaway,  for  20  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Williams  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolfe  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa),  for  20  minutes,  on 
Wednesday.  September  15. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa),  for  30  minutes,  Thurs- 
day. September  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Mailliard  to  retise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  during  consideration  of  S. 
1903  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Ml".  Brock. 


Mr.  CONTE. 

cThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Smith  of  Iowa)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  78.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Maria 
Heiland: 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Kam  Ol  Hu: 

S.  136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Lag- 
may; 

S.  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lib- 
erty Burnett; 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L. 
Rodrlquez: 

S.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hyang 
Na; 

S.  517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Wil- 
liam Daugherty.  Jr.: 

S.  521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Glo- 
conda  Femla; 

S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sedat  M. 
Ayata: 

S.  584.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Ming  Chup 
Chau; 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Tslllls; 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evangelia 
Moshou  Kantas; 

S.  653.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  George  Pa- 
luros  (GeorgiOE  Palouras): 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klmle  Oka- 
moto  Addington; 

S.  828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Ml  HI: 

S.  853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  N. 
Legardc  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  E.  Legarde: 

S.  861.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Alva  Arling- 
ton Game.*:; 

S.  879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sa  Suk; 

S.  971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elena 
Qulra; 

S.  1084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hslen 
Chang: 

S.  1170.  An  act  for  the  rellet  of  Chung  J. 
Clark; 

S.  1186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kris  Ann 
Larsen; 

S.  1209.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Specialist 
Manual  D.  Racells; 

S.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara;  and 

S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Mac- 
Arthur  Godltlabols-Deacon. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

'kR.  725.  An  act  to  clarify  the  responsi- 
bility for  marking  of  obstructions  In  navi- 
gable waters; 

H  R.  727.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Coast  Guard  Band; 

HB.  1402.  An    act    tor    the    relief    of 
Jorge  Rosendo  Barahona: 

HJJ.  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  _ 
Richard  G.  Smith.  U.S.  Air  Force,  rellred; 

H.R.  2305.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Z^alda 
Quljano  Lazaro; 

HU.  3039  An  act  to  amend  sectlijn  1006 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  make  payment  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  members  of  an  armed  force  under 


his  jurisdiction  before  the  end  ot  the  pay 
period  tor  which  such  payment  Is  due; 

H  R.  3128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
lanniuBl; 

H.R.  3684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Alexander  P.  Borol.  U.S.  Army,  retired; 

H.R.  5989.  An  act  to  amend  section  27, 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  883) ; 

Hit.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

H.R.  7779.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve: 

H.R.  8027.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  In  improv- 
ing capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices 
in  State  and  local  law  eniorcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  8218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
K.  Willis: 

H.R.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  sug- 
gestions, inventions,  or  sclentlflo  achieve- 
ments by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
which  contribute  to  the  efficiency,  economy, 
or  other  improvement  of  Government  op- 
erations; 

H.R.  8351.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Aiu  and  others; 

H.R.  8469.  An  act  to  provide  certain  in- 
creases in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  8761.  An  act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service; 

H.R.9854.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  A.  T. 
Leory; 

H.R.  10586.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  10775.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens. 


a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases,  as  ot  Jime  30.  1965.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  554;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  September  15,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECXrrrVE  COMT^IL'NICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1578.  A  letter  from  the  A.sslstant  Execu- 
tive, OASA  (R.  &  D).  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
ml^nVig  report  on  research  and  development 

itracts  during  the  period  January  1.  1965. 
through  June  30.  1965.  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  Public  Law  557;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1577.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  that  it 
conducted  no  commissary  activities  outside 
the  continental  United  States  during  fiscal 
year  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  ot  5 
U.S.C.  596a:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1578.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications    Commission,   transmitting 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1190.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  limitations  sliall  not  apply 
to  certain  land  patented  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  984) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr,  RIVERS  ot  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H,R.  7919.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Roger  Williams  National  Memorial  In  the 
city  of  Providence.  R.I,,  and  for  other  p'or- 
poses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  985). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  Alaska:  Committee  of  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9515.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  through  exchange  the  Great  Falls 
property  In  the  State  of  Virginia  for  admin- 
istration in  connection  with  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
986).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  ot  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Reiiolutlon  653  Res- 
olution providing  additional  funds  for  fur- 
ther expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  68.  89th 
Congress;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  987). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS;  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  4750.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
'other  purposes;  (Rept.  988).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  of  Conference. 
S.  618,  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella 
SamuelU:  (Rept.  No.  989).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  679.  Resolu- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  S.  2042.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  170  ot  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  iimended:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  990).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  560.  Resolution  tor  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  10232.  a  bin  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  .Administration 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  or  Insure  loans  to  public 
and  quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations 
not  operated  for  profit  with  respect  wXwater 
supply,  water  systems,  and  waste  disposal 
systems  serving  rural  areas  and  to  make 
grants  to  aid  In  rural  community  develop- 
ment planning  and  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  such  community  facilities. 
to  Increase  the  annual  aggregate  ot  Insured 
loans  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  991).,  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLUNG:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  581.  A  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  HJ?  6519.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  May  17.  1954  (68  Stat,  98i.  as 
amended,  providing  tor  the  construction  of 
the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial 
at  the  site  of  old  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  for  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
992 1 .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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Mr  DAWSON:  Commlttw  on  CJovernment 
Oper:ulor.s.  S.  1516.  An  act  to  amend  the 
FeUerai  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  ot  1949,  as  amended,  so  aa  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  Inspection,  maln- 
te^jince.  and  repair  of  Qxcd  equipment  In 
federally  owned  building.?  f"r  periods  not  to 
exceed  ."i  years,  nnd  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  993i.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
OparBiion.5.  H  R  9830.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  "amended  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement to  n  Stat?  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  malte  other  arrancementa  therefor; 
with  amendment  iRept  No.  904 1.  Referred 
t"j  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GAHMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  3351.  A  bill  to 
provitlc  for  the  measureme4:it  of  the  gros.-i 
and  net  tonna;;es  for  certain  vessels  having 
two  or  more  decks,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  ivmendment  (Rept.  No.  995).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Cummittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

M:  OABMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R.  9734,  A  bill  to 
amisnd  the  Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Act  in 
order  to  provide  certati:  fBcUlties  for  the  In- 
ternational Pacific  Halibut  Commission; 
without  nmendment  (Rept.  No.  996)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  St.ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H  R  828.3.  An  act  to  expii::d  the  war  on  pt.v- 
erty  find  enuance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
irrams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  in64;  (Rept.  No.  1001 1 .  Ordered  to  be 
pnated. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  S.  1623.  An  act  to 
amend  tlic  act  of  Augttst  1,  1958,  relating 
to  a  continulne  study  by  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  of  the  effects  of  In.iectlcldef.  herbi- 
cides, runelcides.  nnd  other  pesticides  upon 
fish  and  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing lo-sses  to  this  resource;  without  amend- 
ment IRept.  No.  10021,  Referred  to  the 
Cnmmttiee  of  the  Who!e  House  on  The  State 
of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  iu!e  XIII.  repoi-ts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  piintinc  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means  HR  7608  A  bill  to  provide  tor  the 
free  eu^ry  of  one  automatic  -.teady  state  dt^- 
Iri&utior.  machine  for  the  r.se  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.  Norman.  Okla  ;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  99").  Referred  to 
th6  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meftns.  H  R  9351  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
fret  *  entry  of  one  shadcmaster  meas^irlnf? 
projector  :or  the  tise  of  the  University  of 
Sooth  D:ikota:  with  amendment  iRept.  No 
9981  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Menns.  H  R  9587  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  Craig  counter-current  dis- 
tribution apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado 
State  University,  Port  Coilins.  Colo.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  9991.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HSl.  9588.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating 
chair  for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center.  New  Orleans,  Ln.: 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1000).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  11049.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZTNSKI: 
HR.  11050.  A  bill  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment  and    road    beautlflcatlon    of   the 
Federnl-ald   highway  systems;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H  R.  11051.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  amend  the 
act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  certain  vessels 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act  from  30  to 
25  ye.irs.  .approved  June  12.  1960  (Public  Law 
86-518,  74  Stat.  2161;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HR  11052.  A  bill  to  amend   the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  mortgage  ln.5urance. 
and  authorize  direct  loans  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance   Administrator,   to   help 
finance  the  cost  of  constructing  and  equip- 
ping facilities  for  the  group  practice  of  med- 
icine   or   dt-ntlstry:    to    the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  11053.  A  bin  to  prohibit  banks  from 
engaging  in  the  business  of  personal  prop- 
erty leasing:   to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H  R  11054.  A  bill  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Ob.'scene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  11055.  A  bill  to  Strengthen  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  mailing.  Importing,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
HR.  11056,  A  blU  to  pro\ide  tor  the  dispo- 
Elt:on  of  fiinds  .appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Che- 
hilis  Trlbos  of  Ind'r.ns  in  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No  237.  .md  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.\ff;tlrs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
H.R.  11057.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  93  of 
title  IB  ot  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  Information  ac- 
quired in  connection  with  certain  security 
clearance  investigations;  to  the  Committee 
o-i  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  iciTNKEL : 
HR  11058.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  by  officials  or  agencies  of 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  Infiu- 
cnclng  the  vote  In  sny  referendum  or  elec- 
tion held  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11059.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  ot  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
H  R  U060.  A   bin   to   amend    the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  .^ct  of 
1049  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to   volimteer  fireftghttng  organizations  and 
volunteer  rescue  squads,  and  for  oth^r  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr  RONCALIO: 
HR.  110«1.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SHRIVER : 
H.R.  11062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Ways  .tnd  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  11063.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl  11064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow   a    credit 
against    Income    tax    to   employers    for    the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  th^ 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
HR.  11065.A  Wll  to  amend  section  1B(C) 
of    the   Federal    Deposit    Insiu-ance    Act   to 
provide  an  orderly  procedure  for  adjudicating 
the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  11066.  A    bill    to    authorize    wartime 
benefits    under    cerL^in    olrciunstances    for 
peacetime   veterans   and    their   dependents: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
HJl.  11067.  A  bill   to  amend   the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees   and    travelers    upon    railroads    by 
limiting  the  hours  ot  serrtcc  of  employees 
thereon,"  apptoved  March   4.    1907;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr,  i\rDRPHY  of  New  York; 
H.R.  11068  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to'  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram ot  grants  to  assist  m  meeting  the  need 
for  adequate  medical  library  services  and 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  11069  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(o) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to 
provide  an  orderly  procedure  tor  adjudicat- 
ing the  propriety  of  bank  mergers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.J.  Res.  662.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.J,  Res.  663.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied   on  account  ot  age  to  per- 
sons who  are  18  years  of  as:e  or  older:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr. MCMILLAN:  ' 

H.  Con.  Res.  509.  Conctirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  ot  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  crime  In  the  District  ot  Columbia 
and  House  Report  No.  176.  entitled  "Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  Crime;"  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Adminlstrrtlon. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  510.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  ot  the  United  States 
to  refer  the  matter  of  a  study  ot  a  plan 
for  providing  a  new  supply  ot  water  for  the 
Great  Lake.5  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  11070.  A    bill    for    the    relief    ot    the 
Troubadors  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 
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By  Mr.  BURTON  ot  Calilornla : 
HJt.  11071.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Cheng 
Pong  Sing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.R.  11072.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  property  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party.  Inc.,  In  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  11073.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  ot  Brother 
Albln  Larwa;  to  the  Comznlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.R.  11074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Alexis 
E.  Lachman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN; 
HJl.  11075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Gdala 
Wierzblcki  and  Rosa  Wlerzbickl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlcary. 
By  Mr.  MACKIE: 
HJl,  11076.  A   bUl    tor   the   relief   ot  Mrs. 
Irma    Veres    and    her    son.    Tibor;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  11077.  A   bin    for   the   relief  of   Miss 
Benigna  S.  Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJt.  11078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Bene- 
detto Dl  Maggio;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

270.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
ot  Jeanne  Struck  ot  Novalo.  Calif.,  and 
others,  relative  to  seating  the  congressional 
delegation  from  the  State  ot  Mississippi, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


SENATE 

TrESDAV,  SlCmiiMBER  14,  106.5 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September 

13,  1965} 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metc.^lf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ood  of  our  fathers  and  our  God, 
whose  mercy  is  like  the  wldeness  of  the 
sea,  amid  all  life's  changing  scenes,  make 
us  ever  conscious  of  Thy  overshadowing 
presence.  In  spite  of  the  hellish  grav- 
itation of  evil,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
unquenchable  impulse  toward  the  high 
and  holy  Thou  hast  planted  within  us. 

Open  our  eyes,  we  pray,  to  see  and 
touch  the  hem  of  Thy  garment  not  just 
on  the  outer  rim  of  the  universe  where 
w-hlrllng  orbs  seem  always  to  chorus, 
"forever  singing  as  they  shine,  the  hand 
that  made  us  is  divine,"  but  also  in  the 
human  love  which  hallows  our  individ- 
ual lives  and  sanctifies  our  homes  and 
shines  In  the  kindly  light  which  guides 
our  steps. 

Gird  us.  with  all  our  shortcomings  to 
be  exemplars  of  a  love  which  at  its  best 
bears  witness  to  Thee  and  which  alone 
is  the  balm  to  bum  barriers  away  and 
to  cure  the  hurt  of  the  world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
through  whose  life  there  flows  Thy  love 
for  all  mankind.    Amen. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE  ACT   OF 
1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Following  the  recess,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  is  H.R.  9811. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
Income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs,  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  3 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAN-SFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 13.  1965,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Vl'ithout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his.  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OP  MINER- 
ALS EXPLORATION.  GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the   14th  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration.    Geological    Survey,    from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  5  of  the  act  of  August 
21.  1958.  entitled  "To  provide  a  program 
for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  reserves 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
possessions  by  encouraging  exploration 
for  minerals,  and  for  other  purposes." 
LvNDON  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  September  14. 1965. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  ASTRO- 
NAUTS COOPER  AND  CONRAD 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  Astronauts  Lt.  Col.  L.  Gor- 
don Cooper  and  Comdr.  Charles  Conrad, 
Jr..  and  members  of  their  families  will 
visit  -the  Senate  at  alx)Ut  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  It  is  anticipated  that  at 
that  time  there  will  be  a  recess  of  some 
duration. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Special  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  A.ffa!rs 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  todav. 

The  ACTING  PRESrDP:NT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEl'IT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  It  iS  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  to  the  Internationa! 
/itomic  Energy  Agency  onlv. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.'cction.  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t^?m- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  p.'-o  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

The  Chief  Cierk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Intei-natlonal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr  \L'iNSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


i 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


FOOD   A.\D 


AGRICULTURE   ACT 
1965 


OF 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  98U)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity In  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sucgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chairV 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

.Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  leadership,  I  request 
that  as  many  Senators  as  possible  remain 
in  the  Chnmbei-,  to  the  end  that  perhaps 
the  pending  bill  may  be  disposed  of 
today.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  at- 
tendance of  Senators,  so  I  hope  that  the 
Senators  will  take  notice  accordingly. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  \vill 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  BREWSTZR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  tlie  Senatnr  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


.AMERICAN"  FARMER  THE  BIG  LOSER 
IN  PRESENT  PROSPERITV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Syl- 
via Poi-ter  is  a  r^'markably  clearheaded 
economic  commentator.  She  has  been 
concerned  with  economic  problems  of  oar 
cities,  of  our  consumers,  and  generally 
of  all  our  people.  Rarely  if  ever  has  she 
commented  on  farm  economics. 

Recently  she  analyzed  the  current 
prosperity,  and  in  her  clearheaded  objec- 
tive manner  she  found  that  the  biggest 
winners  were  the  wage  earners,  that 
American  corporations  had  also  won  a 
huge  increase  in  profits,  and  that  those 
who  own  bonds  and  mortgages  had  won 
a  fhai-p  hike  in  interest.  Proprietors  and 
small  businessmen  had  lagged  behind  but 
had  still  enjoyed  some  Increase  in  prof- 
its. Professional  people  had  enjoyed  a 
steady  and  sharp  increase. 

But  the  big  loser  is  the  American 
farmer. 

Let  me  quote  Miss  Porter: 

A  bis  loser  was,  as  you  might  suspect  the 
American  farmer.     Total   farm  Income   was 


actually  down  8  percent  In  1964  to  «12  bil- 
lion. The  farmer's  share  of  the  national 
income  pie  today  is  a  scant  2.3  percent,  less 
than  one-third  what  it  was  in  1948.  The  to- 
tal share  of  the  national  Income  that  we 
receive  in  the  form  of  Interest  Is  larger  than 
the  farmer's  share  and  the  decline  in  the 
farmer's  position  has  not  yet  ended. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  this 
farm  bill  and  hear  some  say,  as  a  Sena- 
tor said  on  this  floor  just  last  Friday,  that 
farmers  are  riding  around  in  air-con- 
ditioned Cadillacs,  let  us  remember  the 
farmer  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel. His  income,  as  Miss  Porter  says,  is 
one-third  as  high  a  proportion  of  total 
national  income  as  it  was  In  1948 — just 
think  of  that. 

He  works  longer  hours  than  almost 
anyone  else  in  the  economy,  makes  a  big 
Investment,  takes  a  whale  of  a  risk,  and 
receives  a  pitifvilly  inadequate  Income. 
In  my  State  our  dairy  farmers  earn  far 
less  than  50  cents  for  each  hour  they 
work,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  they  are  the  most  effi- 
cient dairy  producers  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Por- 
ter article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Waoe  Earners  Biggest  Winners 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Which  of  you  got  how  much  of  the  spec- 
tacular $333  billion  rise  In  our  national  In- 
come last  year?  To  what  e.xlent  are  you — 
the  individual  wage  earner,  big  businessmen. 
Investor— spurting  ahe.id?  To  what  extent 
are  you — the  farmer,  small  businessman — 
lagging  behind? 

The  biggest  chunlc  of  1064 's  rise — S22  3  bil- 
lion— went  to  VS.  workers  in  wanes  and 
salaries,  a  new  compilation  by  the  Commerce 
Department  discloses.  In  terms  of  dollars, 
you.  the  wage  earner,  have  been  the  biggest 
winner  and  you're  now  getting  a  record  64.8 
percent  of  the  national  income  pie. 

The  next  biggest  chunk — 86  4  billion — 
went  to  U.S.  corporations  In  the  form  of 
profits.  In  terms  of  percentages,  corpora- 
tion profits  rose  the  most  last  ye^r — a  full  H 
percent.  The  overall  share  of  the  national 
Income  pie  going  to  corporations  has  been 
declining,  though,  and  is  now  at  12.5  percent. 

F.\RM£R   BIG   LOSER 

The  third  biggest  chunlc — $1.6  billion — 
went  In  the  form  of  interest  to  lens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  savings  accounts 
and  who  hold  Government  and  corporation 
bonds.  Due  to  the  dramatic  rise  In  the  level 
of  interest  rates  In  the  past  15  years  and 
the  upsurge  in  the  volume  of  our  savings, 
interest  is  accounting  for  an  ever-rising  total 
of  our  national  income.  The  share  of  the 
Income  pie  going  to  interest  last  year  was 
3  percent  against  0.8  percent  !n  1948. 

Lagging  behind  on  the  US  Income  ladder 
were  proprietors — small  businessmen  and 
prafesslon.ils.  Their  combined  slice  of  the 
Increase  in  our  rational  Income  was  only 
SI  3  billion  and  this  was  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Income  of  professionals  alone  has 
been  rising  steadily  and  sh.irply. 

A  big  loser  was,  as  you  might  suspect,  the 
.American  farmer.  Total  farm  Income  was 
.ictually  down  8  percent  in  1964  to  512  bil- 
lion. 'The  farmers  share  of  the  national  In- 
come pie  today  is  a  scant  2.3  percent,  less 
than  one-third  what  It  was  In  1948.  The 
total  share  of  the  national  income  that 
we  receive  In  the  form  of  Interest  is  larger 
than  the  farmer's  share  and  the  decline  in 
the  fanner's  position  has  not  yet  ended. 


RENT  SHARE  HOLDS  STEADY 

The  share  going  to  rent — which  Includes 
the  rental  value  of  owned  homes — Is  holding 
steady  the.se  days.  After  slcyrocketing  In  the 
early  postwar  era  it  has  stabilized  at  around 
3.3  percent  of  the  national  income, 

A  most  significant  development  in  recent 
years  is  the  soaring  Importance  of  fringe 
benefits  In  the  national  Income  picture.  As 
recently  as  1948,  fringe  benefits  accounted 
for  only  2.6  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Last  year,  the  share  of  our  Income  going  out 
In  the  form  of  fringe  benefits  was  up  to  6.2 
percent.  With  contTlbutlons  to  private  and 
public  pensions  and  welfare  funds  in  a  re- 
lentlessly steep  tiptrend,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  fringe  benefits  will  continue  to  account 
for  a  rL<;ing  share. 

The  following  table  gives  you  a  lor.g-range 
perspective  on  how  our  Income  pie  has  been 
changing.  The  year  1929  reflects  the  division 
of  a  generation  ago  and  1948  was  selected 
as  the  first  normal  postwar  year: 
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FOOD  AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Yesterday  I  advised  the  Senate  that  I 
would  call  up  amendment  No.  441,  and 
it  was  laid  before  the  Senate.  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  the  next  15  minutes  In 
suppoit  of  that  amendment.  I  advise 
the  Senate  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  proposal. 

I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  effectively  prevent  any  producer 
from  receiving  more  than  SIO.OOO  an- 
nually from  our  overburdened  American 
taxpayers.  My  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  making  excessive  price  support 
payments  and  crop  loans  to  any  agri- 
cultural producer. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  firn-.- 
ly  believe  our  agricultural  support  pro- 
grams are  out  of  hand.  As  they  are  now 
operated,  they  are  not  helping  the  small 
family  farmer,  they  are  not  helping  the 
consumer,  and  they  are  not  helping  the 
taxpayer.  The  plain  fact  i«  that  our 
present  agricultural  commodity  stabil 
Ization  program  is,  In  effect,  benefiting 
large  farmers  at  the  taxpayer's  expense, 
while  the  small  family  farmer  Is  being 
tossed  the  remaining  crumbs. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
fact  that  on  the  recent  wheat  referen- 
dum in  my  State  of  Maryland,  the  wheat 
producers,  by  a  margin  of  2  or  3  to  1, 
voted  agsunst  the  4  wheat  program.  Our 
wheat  producers  are  all  small  farmers. 
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Let  us,  for  a  moment,  con§Jder  the 
shocking  increased  costs  of  our  Ineffec- 
tive price   support  programs. 

The  annual  cost  of  stabilization  pro- 
grams has  increased  900  percent  since 
1955.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
In  Congress  since  1958.  I  have  heard 
program  after  program  brought  into 
these  halls  by  dedicated  and  sincere 
Members  who  assert  tliat  their  programs 
would  cut  the  cost  of  the  main  program. 
It  has  not  happened.  In  1955,  the  pro- 
pram  I  am  speaking  about  cost  S260  mil- 
lion. It  has  now  hit  an  all-time  record 
of  S2.6  billion. 

I  ask:  Where  will  this  outrageous  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayer  end,  if  we  do  not 
place  some  limits  on  it  now? 

My  amendment  seeks  to  put  the  brakes 
on  extravagant  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams, i 

While  I  fully  recognize  the  difficulty 
of  totally  eliminating  our  gigantic  price 
support  and  crop  loan  programs  over- 
night, I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that 
these  ineffective  and  wasteful  programs 
be  \  reduced  to  reasonable  proportions 
without  delay.    The  time  to  start  is  now. 


I  am  reminded  of  the  brilliant  words 
of  a  great  American  now  gone: 

To  start  a  thousand-mile  Journey  you  must 
take  the  first  step. 

This  is  what  I  propose. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  why 
the  Department  or  Agriculture  keeps 
coming  back  to  Congress  year  after  year 
to  renew  an  agricultural  program  which 
is  a  holdover  from  the  depression  years 
of  the  1930s. 

The  problems  which  existed  then  and 
those  which  exist  today  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. It  is  sheer  foUy  for  the  "doctors" 
to  continue  to  give  tlie  same  medicine. 
What  we  need  today  is  an  agricultural 
program  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing and  dynamic  economy  of  modem 
America. 

Our  farm  subsidy  programs  only  post- 
pone the  day  on  which  we  shall  have  to 
confront  our  Nation's  agricultural  prob- 
lems fairly  and  squarely. 

In  the  meantime,  why  should  so  many 
farmers  have  to  suffer  as  the  result  of 
unimaginative  farm  programs? 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  continue  to 
be  saddled  w-ith  this  multibillion-doUar 
burden?    Why  should  the  consumers  be 


forced  to  pay,  in  part,  artificially  high 
prices? 

I  have  been  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  find  out  who  is  being  paid 
how  much.  I  was  shocked  at  the  lack 
of  available  information  on  the  subject. 
I  was  u^iable  to  find  the  names  of  the 
producers  collecting  over  $10,000  in  an- 
nual benefits  from  Uncle  Sam. 

I  obtained  this  information  from  the 
Government  accounting  agencies.  With 
some  difficulty,  I  then  obtained  some 
statistics  regarding  the  number  and  size 
of  price  support  loans  made  by  tlie  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  discuss  these 
figtires,  let  me  remmd  the  Senate  that 
the  figures  will  be  only  a  portion  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending  on 
agriculture  today. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  designated 
"A,"  obtained  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  the  operations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  A.^Pr 

ice-aupport  loans  made  on  1964  iro/).i,  ilollar  size  ilistribulion  {grains  excluding 

corn) 

Numtwr 

Quantity 

Atiioilnt 

.Numher 

QoanUty 

of  loons 

plcdeed 

loaneil 

of  loans 

pledged 

loaneil 

BARLEV 

BuslitU 

fiiuMs 

I'n.i.T  «(Ki 

>.=i(K)i(i  *«y9.i«» _^ . f 

>l.f«il.Til.4(».09._ I 

1.753 

1,1)70,051 

Jl, 43a.  733.  14 

rndi.r!i,ino 

5. 664 

7,380.389 

J4. 2.13.  461. 14 

1,809 

1,722,501 

1.315.397,511 

S.100  to  ^990,99 i 

4,303 

.1,400.224 

3,08l,(lOi07 

1,(177 

1.72-2.504 

1, 321,565.  21 

»1.000  to  $1.499.90 

2,426 

5.190.111 

2, 952, 750. 94 

622 

1.399.332 

1,073.195  05 

tl  .500  to  81.999.99 

1,375 

4, 1.13, 175 

2,362,620.09 

'■.'.i""i  •'"'  ^.■,4',<t.ll9. _„.._„.-..... 

382 

1.113.190 

SS2, 654,  74 

S2.000  to  $2.499.99 

772 

2,980.303 

1.708,850.85 

298 

923,642 

7ln.  4.19.  53 

$2,500  to  J2.999.99 

478 

2,263,348 

1,294.363.09 

^:i.m«i  li)  t:i.i*^j.w 

■Xli 

1.177.558 

919.  Mi.  m 

M.OOfl  lo  83,999.99 

546 

3.247,262 

1.874.101.28 

M.(TO  to  M.lMl.W 

115 

658. 1»7 

513. 300.  IS 

$4,000  to  $4,999.99 

257 

1. 968. 840 

1. 140. 473. » 

190 

1.639.312 

1.  -i^.  240.  TO 

'  .«5,0<I0  to  S9.999.99 

389 

4. 297. 809 

2.555.578.38 

fld.nonio  «4.999.98.. 

37 

631.799 

S<H.  OfiS  99 

'  $10,01)0  to  $24,999.99 

100 

2.278.122 

1. 383. 156. 42 

Jii.KKI  111  S4K.aWI.99 

« 

2«).5>I9 

183.  (Mil,  81 

.  $'2.1.000  to  »49,999J» _..    .. 

10 

539.163 

3.18.480.80 

■iir,.oc)o  and  over.-  .. 

' 

I.S57,742 

1,733.175,7(1 

1 

953.125 

Total 

Total 

li.528 

14.917,3i:i 

11,866,947.-3 

16,321 

40.631.771 

Hundred- 

Huvdrrd- 

BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE 

viitU 

RICE 

UiLlor  .wm 

154 

■si.ms 

239,  S«3,  71 

rndi'r»5iio. _ 

I 

/   5.977 

3n.2>c.29 

$,«»)  lo  SS«9,!I1) : 

238 

2.5,231 

11*2.214,114 

$500  tn  {999  99 

3 

/       6:11 

2, 29a  60 

Sl.i»l  to  «1, 4W.  90 ; 

■23.S 

4i4:i6 

291.  428.  ti 

$l,l«iO  10  51,499.99 

7 

/       1.858 

8.466.34 

^l.^tu  to  jl,W)9.9» i..... 

2S3 

63.034 

444,  134.  .Ml 

*1,51«  to  $1,999  99 

11 

'         4.3:16 

19,68.^89 

$;.niio  to  $-'.496.m ' 

I9S 

64.273 

440,734.54 

$2,m)ll  to  $2,499  99 

10 

4.9.13 

22.472:11 

?:;..il»  to  $2.WI9.1)9 i. 

in 

68.667 

479. 618.  79 

$2,500  to  •2.999,99. 

11 

6566 

30.496.04 

«.'i.rm  10  vi.'.»f*g  09  I. 

275 

137,991 

9.51,737.11  1 
99s.  003.83 
2.382.48.1.2.1 

53,000  to  $1,999,99 _ - 

20 

15,428 

71.06s.96 

2-J4 

143.394 

$t.lK)0  til  $4,999  99... 

30 

28,4:17 

1.%  456. 43 

-■.t : 

345 

340. 184 

■iS.'iDii  to  $9.999  99 

139 

217.518 

1.056,  .DM.  02 

•JOB 

93 

1711.77:4 

1,J-.'7,497.S»  ' 

?in.oOO  to  5-24.999  99 

361 

1.223.811 

0.022.484.28 

>.. :.,  >.j.jMM „ 

3 

12.70.' 

92, 021.  SO 

$25,000  to  Me.999.99 

241 

1.  6S7.  6r2 

8.:W4.«M.7f. 

$50,000  uiiil  over.. . „....,„.„.    .. 

:: 

22.317 

106. 861.90  1 

«0.«K)  and  ovtT _ _ 

Total       

RYE 

108 

4,432.061 

22  5;il  OTiS  91 

Total » 

2.195 

1.  Ijg.  717 

7,-'*i.aol,  13 

M6 

7.  629.  026 

38,  260, 1191.13 

rtATSIID 

Buthtli 

ButhtU 

'"mlirSino _ _ „.... 

6.094 
3.7M 

1,4.10.075 
935. 2Sir, 

4. 0511 407. 04 
2,733.876.1:1 

Under  «.K») 

1,563 
1,130 

1.054.417 
848.110 

1, 045, 094. 30 

SSmi  t,.  «9M.99 : 

$500  to  $999.99 

833, 813.  67 

<I.I«KI  10  «1. 199,99 

2,229 

9iiS.22U 

2. 7(4.  ML  25 

$l.llffl  10  $1.499.99 

MI 

674.066 

6WI,004.58 

■.l.SHJ  1.1  «1.09U.(I(> _ i,... 

1, 2:«i 

750.483 

2.  122. 804. 74  . 

S1,.1II0  10  $1.999.99 

308 

553.035 

5.18.l>.2.67 

M.OOO  to  >2.49U,99 

092 

iizcac, 

1.534.519.20 

$-2.l>lllto$2.4m.9a 

197 

430. 710 

436  535.  82 

S-'.yvi  lo  «.««  99 — 

443 

424. 343 

1.3)11. 501. 81 

$J..VKI  to  $2,999.99 

118 

319,597 

320. 888. 7S 

$;i,n«)l.>  51.<1<K"99 

va 

467.  B7fi 

1. 379. 216. 72 

M.KKl  to  53,9H9.99 

109 

380,404 

379  627.  II 

S4,I»I0  1.1  t|.91l9.99..„ 

1H5 

2S9.SI8 

817,418.47 

84,0011  to  $4.999.99 

61 

■263, -295 

2IB,(»70«I) 

Ukl 

31-.7.  :ft7 

I.OH.4S2.74 

$1,000  to  $9,999,99 _ 

77 

491.530 

610.  12a  28 

51'l.f«|ii  tn  «),991)99„ _ .. 

fj.'^.i.ny)  an  1  ov- r 

19 

82.  894 

'236. 461.  .18 

.«l!l,01J«  to  ■It.'m  99 

18 

232.044 

250.  Ml. -7 



Total 

ToLll  • 

14.793 

(I,  UK:  Mi 

17.849.80I.4.S 

4,122 

5.'iKi.8l8 

0, 2n9  880. 07 

50VBEAXS 

llotutml- 

GHAIS  SORGnVU                   ' 

mlct't 

rndcri.103...  

1,186 

071,214 

1.471.001.05 

1  nrirrfiir. j. 

3,293 

2,i99,(l<iO 

4.1138.494,02  ' 

MOO  10  $»J9.99 

2,247 

801.254 

1.762. 109.09 

j.vi'i..r»'j.<« i. 

3,U9 

I,24S,5nl 

2.2f.s,COi:-.V.l 

$1,(1110  to  SI. 41)9.99 ». 

2.732 

1.  5.13. 394 

3.4l^r*l.^2 

Jl.(»«lln»l,49<).99_ ;.  .. 

2.4SS 

1,1189,7117 

3.'».9.S.1.1,8'-  ' 

$1.5011  to  Sl.999.99 

2.838 

2, 105. 846 

4.1B7.58S  47 

Sl..iO"IoSl,:«».99 . .;..... 

1.S49 

I.7.'r4.3;i7 

3,226,703  71 

«-'.0011  In  52.499.'W 

2.212 

'2.24.^^72 

4. 9<ii),  ii«, ;« 

S.'.'l.l0n».',f99.9».... i.  -- 

1,415 

1.713.'.'<)f. 

3.174.184,30  , 

V2..1i)0  to  $2.999.99 „ , 

1.412 

1,  752.  075 

3.Ki«;.472,  11 

S.'.aim lo  S.',«<)9.S» , , I.... 

1,181 

l,742.3"fi 

3, 233, 31*.  S7  ' 

$3.00010  83.909.99 

1,865 

2.9-24.786 

6, 448, 528,  99 

n.("nt.,n.vi9M...  _ ;;  . 

I,l<«4 

3.IM9  2H 

5,  749.  r.'19,  IKJ 

$1,001!  to  $4.999.99 , 

1.1-23 

2.25)1.903 

4. 9!i7, 315. 91 

M.oniito*i.ci».99 „. 1.. 

1,247 

2.9ii\llB0 

,1.  .17-2.  478,  44 

.$1,001)  to  $.).9W.IIH 

1,470 

4. 375.  ,142 

9.725,026.70 

$.i.i«»lto»9.Uti8.9« ,.  - 

2.749 

10.167,4110 

19  148,923  SI  1 

$10,000  to  $24,999.99 

822 

2,094,4-29 

4,620,918.96 

8lli,llliotof.>1.999.99 

1.734 

I3,«2'>.103 

25.7^.429,87 

$25,000  to  $49,999.99... ,. 

26 

374,063 

841.217.59 

K.i.lKW)  to  *l9,96U.9e . 

>3 

4.  7-.'7,  flW 

9.  104. 973  70 

$50,000  and  over ,  

7.446,089 

17. 126.956.  63 

tso.uoo  and  over .. 

42 

1,413.7116 

2. 772.  .176  Hi 



Total 

17.  260 

28.  574.  5«« 

63.893.395.60 

Totil _^... 

20,  SM 

40,315  383 

87.  lf(3  600  29 

1 
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Table  A. — Prke-supporl  loans  made  on  1964  crops,  dollar  size  diatrxbuUon  (ffrains  excluding  corn)— Continued 


WHEAT 

I;mlwS.WO. 

»« to*9W.lW 

!l.'T»i  to  S1.<«B,99 „ _ 

J1.'"J  H  $1.9W),9U 

SJ.«")  (o  S2.41W.9!) 

$2.5uij  lo  sa.mm.w.. 

M.OIIO  to  53.tlW.M„ 

$4,000  to  Kwo.m.-^,—. 


Nuiii):«r       QuaDtfty 
o'  loans         pledged 


14.540 
13.gK8 
13,  276 
9.371 
7.241 
5,837 
7.404 
4,678 


Ajnount 
loaned 


11.359,765       S14, 868,780. 81 


7.963.S59 
12. 490. 904 
12,403.414 
12.  480, 390 
12.218,5311 
19,710.057 
1«.  219, 478 


10,429,679.12 
IQ,  441, 073. 13 
16, 26A.  693. 24 
It),  2.W.678.92 
15,950,054.46 
25,576,145.63 
20,892,305.28 


WHEAT — con  tinned 

SS.OOO  lo  $9,999  99 - 

$10,000  to  $24,999.99 

$25,00   to  $40.999.99 „ _ 

$50,000  and  over 


Total. 


Number 
of  loans 


8,998 

3.076 

350 

45 


88,382 


Quantity 
pledged 


49.854.142 
35, 068. 758 
9,233.159 
2, 571, 697 


197,680,153 


Amount 
loaned 


$68,37,^083.76 
43,953,736.19 
11,565,608.81 
3.253.788.88 


253.829.628.23 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  show.s  that  seven  barley  producers 
received  over  SoO.OOO  each.  Those  seven 
producers  received  in  price  support  loans 
more  than  the  1.753  small  farmers,  who 
received  less  than  $500  each.  Only  50 
out  of  a  total  of  more  than  6,500  barley 
producers  received  price  support  loans 
exceeding  $10,000. 

With  respect  to  grain  sorghum,  S25.7 
million  was  loaned  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000  each.  This 
represents  the  largest  sum  loaned  to  any 
category  of  grain  sorghum  producers. 

It  came  as  a  considerable  shock  to  me 
to  learn  that  one-ninth  of  the  loans 
made  to  rice  producers — this  Is  the  total 
number  of  loans— accounted  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  of  $38  million 
loaned  in  1964. 

Soybeans  are  another  crop  which  re- 
quires close  scrutiny.    In  1964,  375  price 


support  loans  were  made  to  the  tune  of 
$10,000  or  more.  These  large  loans 
amounted  to  an  additional  $22.5  million. 
One  lone  producer,  the  Arkansas  Grain 
Cqrp. — a  business  company,  and  not  a 
small  farmer — was  loaned  for  soybeans, 
last  year.  $16,300,000  under  the  price  sup- 
port program. 

I  have  a  second  table  which  lists  who 
got  how  much,  from  what,  from  Uncle 
Sam,  and  from  the  taxpayer. 

Briefly.  I  should  like  to  Introduce  the 
table  as  follows: 

The  attached  lists  Include  not  only 
those  producers  who  received  Individual 
loans  of  $25,000  or  more  on  one  com- 
modity, but  it  is  possible  that  other  pro- 
ducers received  $25,000  or  more  from  CCC 
loans  by  obtaining  several  loans  on  the 
same  or  different  commodities,  each  for 
less  than  $25,000  a  year.  .^ 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  producers" 


named  on  the  attached  lists  obtained 
additional  amounts  on  the  loans  for  less 
than  $25,000.  The  CCC  carries  out  its 
loan  operations  on  a  decentralized  basis 
at  many  locations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  maintains  all  records  on  a  com- 
modity basis.  Therefore,  preparation  of 
lists  showing  the  total  amounts  received 
from  CCC  loans  by  producers  who  ob- 
tain more  than  one  loan  would  not  be  ad- 
ministratively feasible. 

I  take  exception  to  that  statement 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
I  hold  In  my  hand  table  B,  the  lists  on 
the  various  programs  showing  the  loans, 
all  in  excess  of  $25,000  on  many  different 
commodities,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
■follows: 


T.\BLE  15. — 10<i/i  crup  price-support  loans  made  of  $25,000  or  more  and  amount  repaid,  by  producer 


(Note. — The  Ilstis  below  Include  only 
those  producers  who  received  Individual 
loans  of  823.000  or  more  on  one  commodity. 
It  Is  possible  that  other  producers  received 
$25,000  or  more  from  CCC  loons  by  obtain- 
ing   several    loans    on    the    same    or    dif- 


ferent commodities,  each  for  less  than 
$25,000  It  Is  also  possible  that  the  pro- 
ducers named  on  the  attached  lists  obtained 
additional  amounts  on  other  loans,  each  for 
less  than  $25,000.  CCC  carries  out  Its  loan 
operations  on  a  decentralized  basts  at  many 


locations  throughout  the  country  and  main- 
tains all  records  on  a  commodity  basts;  there- 
fore, preparation  of  lists  showing  the  total 
amount  received  from  CCC  loans  by  a  pro- 
ducer who  obtained  more  than  one  loan 
would  not  be  administratively  feasible.) 


StMtu.  pro'lufpf,  and  address 


BARLBV 
Arlzono: 

Y'Wnqiier  Farms  Co.,  Buckeye 

Cillu  Itiver  Ranches,  Inc..  <JHft  Bend... 

Kut'Tpri-se  Rancli.  Inc..  and  .Vrliona 

Lah'I  a  Cattle  Co. .  Buckeye 

Callf.TOi:l: 

Westloke  Farms.  Stratford 

Five  Points  Ranch,  Inc..  Five  Points.. 

K.  L.  Wallace,  Woodland _. 

J.  If.  .\ustin,  Fresno 

Idaho: 

Robert  W.  Hubbard.  So<*»  Springs.... 

W,  p.  Shufeldl  &  Son.s,  Soda  .Springs... 

Oiiylcn  C/hristensen.  Tremonton.  I'tah 
Minnesotu:  Keith  Drijicoll  (Uid  RaymoQd 

lirLvoll.  Ertft  ilranrl  Forks.. 

'  *'-iron;  Tul.ma  Farms.  Klamath  Falls. .  - 
w  k^ilngtoo:  ?.T.  S.  Frtrms,  lac.Prescott. 

BEAN3,  DRY   EDIBLE 

Callfofnia;  Onesa  Bros..  Patterson 

Idaho:  vvillia'm  Hepworth  and  Ja<:k  Dun. 

can.  Rupert 

Michigan. 

MIchlean  Cooperative  Bean  Markct- 

InK  .A.saK-i.ition.  Lansing  

.\Ial>le  (ir.^hani.  Breekenri'lge 

Frank  Kulhanek,  St.  Charles 

ORAIN  90Rr.m-M 

Arlsoaa: 

Jack  Roblson  A  Sons.  WUIcox 

Klnard  A  lireer.  WHlooic... 

Floyd  II.  Robbs.  WUlcoj  

onmore  *  Rlggs.  WUlcoi..- 

Kansas 

Ck-n  C.  Oa.skHl.  Moscow 

J.  DavM  SuUlTan.  t'lysses .- 

J.  R.  Kupp.  Moscow 


Quantity 
ploOged 


Buthelt 
218.205 
71.531) 

311.057 

971.333 
296.374 

5g.258 
26.257 

99.750 
S6.741 
36.180 

31.  .'igO 
182.  292 
19.764 

Ulundttd- 

6.3J4 

5.300 


15,993 
3,989 
3,907 


49,903 
33,702 
25,,W1 
12,436 

16.718 
15.886 
14,473 


Amount 
loaned 


$200,748.60 
65.807.60 

27,652.44 

937,336.20 
2S4.519.OI 
58,801.62 
29,731.86 

50,  am.  41 

47,946.31 
30.753.00 

25. 272.  00 
1.57. 682.  29 
25.693.20 


114,190.02 
28,451.11 
29,039.19 


98,308.91 
7g,»20. 18 
62.075.66 
30,468.43 

20.256.01 
26.062.87 
25, 327. 22 


Amount 
repaid 


$200,748.60 
65.807.60 

37,653.44 

937,338.20 
284.519.04 
56,801.82 
25,731.86 

50.280.41 
47,946.31 
9.238.39  I 

16, 128.  00 
197.682.29 
35.693.30 


52,871.94 
7.270.00 

34.272.00 


1,634.41 
1,097.07 


3  8,052.87 


State,  producer,  and  address 


GBAissoBcnvM— continued 

Nebraska       % 

F.  Lucile  Hiimmond  and  Tad  D.  Ham- 
mond. Nebraska  City 

Ouy  J.  Ban-.  York 

.\.  L.  RosenerA  Sons.  Daykla 

l>ale  Lovegrove.  Geneva ... 

Wayne  Lyon.  Mema. 

Kreutz  Bros.,  Inc.,  Giltner 

Frank  Uiggins,  Schuyler 

Sljerldau  i3ros..  Sutton 

Robert  1).  Lovegrove.  Fairmont 

Forrest  Binder.  Table  Rock 

Lamonte  Sahllng.  Kenesaw 

Jolm  E.  Halioran,  Hastings 

John  Kroger.  Jr..  Rosalie 

Shurlgor    Bros..    Inc..    and    Shurigar 

Farms.  Inc.,  Kenesaw 

Marion  Johnson,  Loomis 

Fred  Schwindt,  Jr..  Cloy  Center 

New  Mexico: 

Delbert  Holloway,  Clovis 

Jewel  Castor,  Clovls 

Texas: 

Tyllne  N.  Perry,  Kress 

Charles  Heck,  Jr.,  Nazareth 

I.  Meredith  Tatton.  Reluglo 

Lloyd  .M.  Benlsen.  Mission 

J.  Cf.  .Mills.  Al>ernathv.. , 

Tall  McGee.  Herelorcl 

Carl  Easterwood.  DlmmlU 

T.  A.  and  K.  O.  McKamey,  Tall 

Warner  Reid,  Tulla 

Miller  Farms  Co..  Tulla 

John  A.  Raymond  Smith,  Hereford... 

Martin  &  Marlon,  llerelord 

O.  L.  Willi'.  Dlramltt   

Stmmonds  &  Perry,  Robstown.. 

W.J.  Giles,  Dlmmitt 

Ton  Williams,  FarwcU 

Stiles  Farm  Foundation,  Thrall 


Quantity 
pledged 


Ilnndred- 
uriifflU 

31,683 
22,176 
20,888 
30,968 
32,261 
18.850 
18.954 
17.735 
17,136 
ie,3.W 
17.136 
16.378 
15.271 

14.816 
18,127 
14, 144 

%8S2 
33,153 

67.422 
53,730 
48,111 
41.625 
37,588 
44,853 
43,683 
35,456 
41,375 
38,  .158 
30,770 
33,120 
fll.378 
29,493 
29,956 
34,853 
26,602 


.Amount 
loaned 


$58, 296. 72 
30. 473. 28 
37.979.76 
37.  MS.  46 
37.62L00 
33.176.00 
32.411.98 
31, 745. 65 
31.02216 
30,047.20 
28, 818. 64 
29,152.84 
27,335.09 


26. 

26, 
25, 

49, 
42. 

13,5, 
107, 
96, 
80, 
82, 
78, 

T^ 

75, 
72, 
67. 
6.S. 
63. 
63. 
62, 
60, 
60, 
60, 


373,48 
341.36 
317.76 

053.07 
793.17 

814.15 
104.75 
832.90 
040.91 
929.81 
044.31 
97:144 
913. 17 
669.11 
012.55 
(J34.06 
985.65 
294.99 
23a  88 
991.90 
644.92 
,931.34 


Amount 
repaid 


$8.00 

'29,'ne.'M 


26,341.38 


75,973.44 
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Table  B. — 1964  crop  price-support  loans  made  o/  $25,000  ur  mure  and  amount  repaid,  hy  producer — Continued 


I 


Stale,  producer,  and  address 


GBAi.v  anRonoM — eontlaued 

Tezfis — CuntlDued 

Miller  Farms,  Fort  Worth 

Corliss  H.Currle,  Happy 

S.  A.  McCalheni,  Hereford 

Nelson  r>.  Durst.  Eleanor  Chance 
Couch,  and  Piilleiice  ChimceThoma- 
son,  trustees  under  the  wills  of  Ueorse 
G.  Chance,  deceased,  and  Geoi^a 
Chance,  deceased,  Bryan 

O-  A.  and  C.  E.  Webb,  and  Charles 
SalgUiig,  Abi'rnatliy 

J.  L.  Masscy,  Robstown 

Uerald  MeCathcrn,  Hen-ford,, 

Autry  &  Baldridge,  partnership.  Dim* 
mitt 

Ware  Farms  Co.,  Dlmmitt 

John  H.  Goodwin,  Suiiray „., 

J.  C.  MiUs,  Abornathy _... 

Elmo  .Sicvca^,  O'nricn ,. i._., 

John  Ttiniinlpr.  Jr.,  Hule  CoiUer...k... 

J.  D.  Klrkpatrick,  Bovlnu ...1... 

L.  O.  Mnimi^an,  Kress ..ii.. 

David  Nrlson,  lliul =  ., 

Mr.>i.  Annii  Hialcf  He;id,  Ind.  execu- 
trix, Miiiic  of  Kand  Morgan,  df- 
cc;ised.  Clarliwood 

liosca  Fostir,  Canyon _ 

Aubrey  lliiri^icT.  Koletown 

Oeorgf-  E.  Ilonnott.  Hart 

Tom  Miller.  Dimmitt 

Floyd  Webb  and  Smith  Webb  Bur- 
ruJis.  Mathfc ,,.... 

Frank  Wise,  DUnmJtt 

JacV  MllkT.  Dimmitt 

Amko  Funning.  Inc.,  Corpus  Chrisfl... 

C".  B.  Brilt.iin,  .Sinlon., .-.^.. 

Aubrey  Hiu-p'T,  Jr..  Kobstown „.. 

Mrs.  Ollip  KniRfit  Jucksoo,  CorDOs 
Christie.  - ..,. 

Monroe  Bros..Sunray        — _. 

Tommy  -l^tiimnn,  Dimmitt i^.. 

h.'Y.  Wood,  Soii'!i  Pl-'.ilLx ^ J... 

R.  J.  ('lt;ck.  Dimmiii..--- J... 

RuymonI  Bl..d;feti.  While  Deer  _.,*_.. 

F.J.  Miiri.  Jr.,  DJniniitt 

Koy  McintJinie,  .Silvorton  

li:irvey  Brock,  Herfff.rd      ,_,. 

Marbli'  Brirs  an'l  Paul  Krupp,  Smith 
flains j^,. 

Brormiin  Brns.,  UerefDrd -— . 

Wadf  r.   Clirk.  Krciis .„. 

W.  W  Wdbon,  Corpus  Chriati 

L.  D.  Orillin.  .■^llverton 

Allan  Wi'hii.  Dliiimitt ... 

C.  H.  Mavo.  Taft.- 

J-  M.  DrUinpur,  Jr..  Alice 

Bennett  Bros..  IVir5:iII . . 

R.  L.  Moore,  Dimmitt. 

W.  if.  (ir-ntry.  Hertford 

rnu  C.  Ititwd,  Cti:ipni.m  Ranch.     .. 

J.  H.  Burkftt,  Sunray .  _ . 

Tr-ivts  Dyer.  Rovinji'.. 

Olenn  .Merrill,  HjuI.  . . 

Don  Diniball.  \Vildor;ido 

Fred  Dunn,  t^immiit 

Jnlin  C'lW,  \Vat-,i 

Dan  Hf  ird,  Dimmiii . 

P.'iio  .\ltn  Fiirm?.  Bishop    .        .     _., 

Tide  Products,  Inc.,  Edlnburg i— . 

Merrill  Dryden.  Sunray ii.. 

Dulaney  Br<».,  Dimmlii _. . 

J.  U.  Klrby  A  Sons,  Hale  Cenier.    .. 

II.  N.  Kcl-sllnB,  Sunray 

Roy  M.  Lamb,  Amartllo,-   ,__ . 

Harlan  h.  BarWr.  Herfford-. 

Ralph  W.  Sht^lton.  Frlona 

Enpersoii  &  Downing,  Inc.,  McrefoiL. 

Lloyd  lilenn.  Tulla 

Ocker  Brop.,  Corpus  ChristL ^ 

John  Renner,  Frionf*. , 

Joseph  F.  Green  Heirs,  Ta/t — .. 

Lester  Cole.  Frlona 

Beria  Cunningham  Estate,  ChapmMi 
Ranch  _. 

Meyer  Bros.,  Wildorado ,._. 

James  Fangman,  Hereford .„..*._ 

V.  H.  Kellison,  Lockney ^ 

Ivan  Blix-k.  Hereford „ *_ 

J.  C.  Mill.'!,  .\bernathy., +_ 

Calvin  Petty,  Dimmitt -__. 

Donald  J,  Meyer.  Hereford .i^ 

BlU  Bourlon,  Farwell  ^ 

Ttouston  Lust.  Dimmitt i^_ 

Roy  Strasbui^er,  Temple -..._i-__ 

Clinton  Glenn,  Canyon ..,.< 

Jackson  A  Hoepfner  &  DrlscoU  Foiai- 
datlon,  Corpus  Chrtsti 

Wilbur  Wilson,  Plain  view 

Tom  Priestly,  Corpus  ChrlstI 

Charles  and  .Mabel  Ellifl,  Agua  Dulc«_. 

ITlRBins  &  London,  Hereford 

Jack  R.  C.  Mncenl.  Amartlio- -_.. 

Adklns  A  Son,  Amarillo....... .^.. 

Jim  Sara  Ilowze,  Robstown.... ,... 


Quantiiv 
pledged 


Hundred- 
weight 
29.589 
28.2fi2 
33,iJ04 


Amount 
loaned 


S60,48aS6 
fi8.&52.82 
S8,  297. 13 


58.254.78 


33.451 

58.205.43 

27,556 

58. 142.  67 

33,340 

58.094.90 

28,890 

55.945.89 

30,435 

65.375.37 

31,740 

55,227.25 

29,058 

54.883.26 

31,394 

94.B29.71 

31,249 

54.373.97 

3a  580 

54,232.34 

28.020 

62,620.89 

30,076 

62,330.60 

23,731 

51.733.19 

26,128 

51.  730.  76 

21.380 

51. 440  93 

24.396 

50. 602.  54 

25,787 

50.33.'!.  03 

22,254 

49.848.82 

32,717 

49.522.86 

25,739 

40.4112.44 

22.458 

4S.  958. 75 

23.027 

48.S8H.33 

22.808 

48.135.24 

27.633 

48.081.64 

22.296 

48. 013. 38 

26.121 

47.721.83 

21.308 

47.  467.  23 

25.440 

47. 13.1.  19 

22.302 

47. 012. 02 

26.048 

46,  3<i4. 03 

25.239 

45.934.17 

23,109 

45,847.74 

21. 119 

45. 400. 78 

33.454 

49.389.83 

20. 4J0 

44.  498.  29 

23.908 

44,216.53 

22.532 

43, 487. 14 

2U.  461 

43.173.35 

20.373 

42.927.01 

19.758 

42,805.62 

20.067 

42.668.28 

24. 135 

41.995.25 

19. 244 

41.9.51.98 

23. 90S 

41.756.45 

22. 151 

41,.M4.82 

19, 172 

41,356  11 

21.227 

40,967.41 

20.259 

40,914.17 

23.420 

4CI,7.'>O.Sfl 

18,718 

40.640.21 

16,956 

40,636.93 

18,511 

39,880.39 

18,818 

39,767.89 

20,100 

39,763.79 

20,383 

39,338.82 

22,393 

38,984.64 

21,443 

39.919.27 

19,745 

38,903.04 

22,118 

38,485.32 

19,736 

38, 485. 07 

21.585 

38.007.55 

17.388 

37,905.84 

21,705 

37,766.70 

17.882 

37.730.98 

21.880 

37,689.10 

17,268 

37,644.58 

10,463 

37.563.68 

17,695 

37.474.07 

18,523 

37.230.44 

18,848 

37.109.63 

16,978 

37.007.03 

18,998 

38.968.43 

21,199 

36.886.73 

19.178 

36.578.34 

16.744 

36.501.03 

r^ 

36.490.57 

36.454.49 

16,764 

36.416.38 

17,383 

38.330.47 

17,085 

38.049.83 

20,712 

36,039.23 

19.000 

35.881.24 

18  680 

35.828.04 

17,034 

35,792.99 

Amount 
repaid 


$28,910.10 


State,  producer,  and  address 


GRAIN  SDBOHDH — Continued 

TeiBB — Continued 

a.  L.  ttllson.  Kefuglo 

E.  D.  Chltwood,  Jr..  .Muleshoe 

Marble  Hros..  South  Plains 

Gordon  Taylor,  Sunray 

Lyon:^  Hros.,  Herelord 

Charles  .N'orlleet,  Hale  Center... 

T.  L.  .Atwmathy,  Jr.,  Tulla 

Don  Molheral,  Kress. 

Clayton  Brw,.  Sprlni^lake 

John  Kan^e,  Farwell 

T.  C.  Oamer.  White  Deer... 

Bob  .^nthonv.  Iduunltt... 

K.  I),  and  Billy  .vlcClellan,  Sunray... 

Robert  E.  Hooper.  PlainvlBW 

Oscar  .MayOeld  A  Sons,  Talt 

Harvey  and  W.  .\.  Spiulock,  Sunray- 

Chester  Chirk,  Hereford 

Jack  Smith.  Latbuddie 

H.  H.  Parker,  Hart 

D.C.  Dlllcy.  Doreer--.  

Culvan  Kobertson.  Plalnvlew.. ., 

Akin  i  Tunnel.  IMalnviow 

Morgan  Sturgess,  Tulla 

Mildred  Lowman,  lllsbop 

<j.  A.  Parr.  Alloc 

Wallace  Corse.  Sunray 

\V.  (}.  Sanderson.  Ulntmitt 

Billy  John  Thorn.  Frlona 

Bill  Brown.  I.azbuddte 

Uordoil  H.  Branhiim,  Plalnvlew. 

Dalton  Calfev,  Frlona 

C.    B.    Womble   and    B.    R.   Strata, 

Hentord  

Ravpltard  Smitlison,  Dlmmitt  

L.    1).    Ballard    and    Howard    Hurt, 

Plalnvlew..  

Buford  Carter,  Vcita 

(lamer  Bros.,  Bovina. . 

J.  T.  Uolcomb  and  W.  E.  Uaelton, 

Sktrlnelake. 

James  Cannon.  IxMdcney 

3..\.  Faiipman.  Hereford 

Jack  .MIddlrlon,  Tulla 

Jack  Robertson.  Plalnvlew 

K.  R.  Rule.  Frlona 

Roy  Browder,  Simray 

L.  M.  Brltlen,  (jroom 

O.  D.  Jack.ton.  Vetta 

C.  Ralph  Blo-lBctt,  Spearman 

W.  M.  Sherli'y,  Laibuddlc , 

A.  L.  Ilartzop.  Farwell 

Wallace  Cannon.  Plalnvlew 

Leroy  Robison,  Sunray 

W.    E.    Burnett    and    Neal    Burnett, 

Plalnvlew 

Dennis  L.  .Vllismi,  Happy 

Andrew  Price.  Kress.. 

H.  C.  D.M«.  Hart 

Tavlor  and  Fortenberry.  Lockney 

H.'W.  SIsemore  and  J.  W.  Tteadwell. 

HaleCenUT 

Jimmy  Cluck.  Hart 

Sllvas    Bnte.   and   Alfci   Boyd.   Port 

Lavaca 

Robert  Husoman.  Nazareth 

Edwin  .\dams.  Plainview 

J.  E.  MeCathern.  Jr..  Hereford 

Joe  P.  Hart.  Hart , 

Jim  Boh  Curr>-.  Hale  Center _, 

Herbert  Friemel  4  Sons,  Hereford 

Lulher  Browder,  Sunray 

Jack  Ueorce,  Hart 

O.  V.  Wilson.  Kress 

B.  R.  Bennett.  Hart 

J.  M.  Kendr.ck,  Nazareth 

I^ryiien  Farms.  Kobstown.. 

Wright  Bros..  Robstown 

Don  Sudderth,  Bovina 

M.  .\.  Smith.  Tulla 

Richard  Luplon,  .\arareth 

Gilbert  Wenner,  Frlona 

.Vlton  -Morris.  .Muleshoe 

Victor  Harman.  Happy 

W.  C.  McDaniel.  Sliiton 

Brooks  &  Brooks.  Hart 

R.  W.  Barton,  Kress 

Melvin   Jennings   and    O.   Sbeppard 

Thomas,  Tulla 

Phillip  Habcrer,  Earth 

L.  A.  Lanoe  &  Sons,  Bovina 

T.  O.  and  R.  L.  Jackson.  Austwell 

Fred  Bruegel.  Jr.,  Dimmitt 

J.  8.  Hay.s.  Tulla.  .-. , 

R.  W.Shclton,  Frlona , 

Walter  E.  Stone,  Robstown.. 

Ray  Groce.  Petersburg- 

Robert  W   Kinkald.  Plalnvlew 

Lee  Renner,  Frlona 

Max  Rarlck,  Bushland 

Dick  Gerlcs.  Farwell 

Mike  AUen,  Frlona 

Daniel  P.  Moore,  Portland 

Home  Bros.,  Plalnvlew _. 


Qtiantlty 
pledged 


Hundred- 
teeUilu 
17. 171 
17.968 
17.985 
18.906 
18348 
18,231 
16,808 
20,117 
20.115 
17.991 
17.000 
15.818 
19.791 
17,739 
18,291 
19,717 
19.627 
16,924 
17,9ii4 
19,517 
18,051 
19,489 
19.459 

16,010 
19,299 
16,318 
19,250 
19,250 
19,311 
19,000 

18,977 
15, 135 

17,814 
15,000 
18,681 

14.870 
18.563 
18,535 
16.868 
18,471 
16.649 
18.404 
15.239 
14,738 
15.247 
18,295 
18.124 
14,652 
18.006 

17.980 
14.281 
17.010 
15,339 

17,787 

15,368 
17.649 

14.011 
14.988 
15.796 
16.705 
15,702 
16,383 
13,955 
17,240 
17,226 
17,208 
14,158 
15,383 
14,526 
14,114 
17.057 
16.287 
15.543 
18.943 
13,992 
16,930 
13,932 
15,125 
16,862 

14,787 
13,910 
18,705 
13.814 
16,669 
14,138 
16,  .598 
.  13.622 
13,179 
14,844 
18, 413 
14.790 
15,603 
14.039 
13,417 
16,255 


Amount 
loaned 


»35.724.07 
35. 841. 10 
35.583.99 
35.512.08 
35. 499. 83 
35.186.60 
35  004.58 
35. 004.  45 
35. 000. 10 
34.  903. 31 
34,849.99 
34. 483. 46 
34.436.69 
34.414  82 
34,373  50 
34,308.34 
34.151.76 
34,101.83 
34,09a  00 
33,960.42 
33,95083 
33,91018 
33,858.20, 
33,799.30 
33.580.68 
33, 544-  93 
33.495.00 
33,495.00 
33,426.33 
33, 060. 00 

33. 020. 71 
32.903.64 

32.870  62 
32.649.69 
32.409.44 

3i.417.48 
32.300.31 
32. 250.  81 
32, 196. 97 
32, 140. 33 
32,046.54 
32.022.41 
32,  02a  67 
31,891.73 
31,888.02 
31.833.30 
31,5;)6. 11 
31..'i00.»4 
31, 330.  44 

31,285.72 
31.275.39 
31,060.60 
30.991.80 
30,950.06 

30,-885. 27 
30,709.78 

30.60110 
30.  557.  88 
30,443.46 
30, 406. 07 
30,305.62 
30.224.64 
30,003.28 
29,997.72 
29. 973. 48 
29.041.75 
29,872.87 
29.843.20 
29, 788. 90 
29.781.18 
29,678.48 
29,657.56 
29.619  04 
29,480.48 
29.499.24 
29.457.67 
39,306.67 
29.342.49 
29.340.23 

29.339.38 
29. 329. 12 
29, 066.  70 
29,008.99 
29.003.37 
28,902.65 
28.877.,W 
28.741.86 
28.729.36 
28.&4S.15 
2i,  557. 92 
28,413.90 
28,380.30 
28,328.08 
28,309.12 
28.283.79 


Amount 
repaid 


S30.380.S8 
13,998.77 


34. 438.80 


9,052.80 


S.  737. 18 


29.497.67 


I 


i 
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Table  B. /9S}  crop  prircsupport  louni  made  o]  S2j,00 !/  or  more  and  amount  repaid,  by  producer — Contiuued 


Stale,  producer.  an>l  address 


Quuntity 
pledKtHl 


OitAIN  SOR'illL'M — coDtlniied 

Texas  -  CMntiniieil 

t).  R.  llutlo.  Hurt 

dj.  O,  Kitic.  I'liuivlow 

Vl'.iltir  Muttirn.  K'jt)St0Wlt , 

f.  K.  Whihcll.  Tulla 

».  P.  Slul.i.lelii'ld.  Kn-ss...-- 

llvlUiUch  Urns..  .Miitllls 

5;trl  inilin;iii.  Kr-ss 
.  T.  Fryeuiid  ?tfvt'  Uumitsctt,  I*uwn. 

*:illirsrhu'd  Uru?,.  Hereford 

Enjr-si  Slad<'r,  Biishluiid 

.V    A.  .■iiieder.  Jr..  FarwcU 

.^li'.huru  ilayd"ii.  Hurt... 

.iltnui  Fiirnis.  U^Mnefl 

C.  (•   Kllis.  Flentiird... 

its  T<.cuHsl(iMc.  lllnimllL 

SdoU  Jencilm!.<,  Tulii'.. -. 

.4.  K.  I^welleJi.  Pbilnvlcw 

yt-mnn  (iarrisfiu,  .^ll^-enon 

R.  K   nrjoWs.  Tulia 

Paul  Kropp  und  Mil"  Bryant,  LocJmey. 

>.   \V,.<.|lilT.   H.jt)5M«M 

1  .\1.  WriKhi.  liimndll- 

if.  Clirk.  N"azar*tli — >. — 
Iclvtii  Hiirtnn.  Ilfrt-rord 

C.  I*.  Kiiy.  PLdnvli-w — 

Slr>W;ird  .'Jluirp.  FilHn 

l>ctH  FIlodL't*tt.  .'^t-'arman 

C.  N.  focilio.  Corpus  Christ! 

W.  H.  iMne.  Kriono- 

i.  M.  Yountf.  I»iiinnjll 

J;ifk  W.  White.  ^uniniCTaeld 

Eoit  Kay.  I'liiiiiiirt .— . 

Jiuiips  I).  I>nan.  Tulia 

WnUiT  Tiiiifk.  l^ickriey 

Iliirold  Riv  (■:»ruwiiy.  Tulla 

J.  W.  T.ivlar  Estate.  Lnekney 

.1.  I..  lIollingSKorlh.  Ileretord 

0-  W.  Maclien.  Hillipuel** 

Ray  Copeland  A  *'on.  tilton 

liennis  Kolani.  Panhiindle — 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  riunders.  Corpus  Christl. 
.Vr.<  liirtnide  Luiy.  Orpus  Christi... 

John  .\,  WlUijlus.  Ciliiyoli 

ClurU'.^  II.  Fritiiu'I,  Cmyoo 

Cieorge  il-^ard.  Hereford , 

A.  J.  'ilvens.  I'ijiiiivlew 

Carl  Tate.  Kress.. 

T.  C-.  McKinney,  Dinurdtt 

t   M-  lidS.'.-etl.  Jr..  Dumas 

Everett  \Vi54-nmn,  Vegj* ..... — „ — 

Honiaii  Frieiitei.  Hereford . 

».  1).  Howard.  Jr.,  Farwell 

Lorenza  Lee.  Ilitrt 

Fred  Merv-er.  Silvertoti 

VlriEll  Marsh.  Hereford 

Jiininy   .McLrtiiRhlln  and   Pete 

MeLauKhllii,  I'lalovicw 

Rolx'rt  E.  aiid  EuEene  O.  Ueath,  Hole 

Center "... 

rovle  I )avi.«.  Hurt 
itee  B.  SimtiioiidsestAte&nflL.  S.T. 

F.irins.  Kobstown 

llIererrT.  Ivey. 'luft 

I.  K.  Howtird.  Plainview 

(lurvey  Milner.  'I'ulia . 

John  C.  Ciirler.  Plainview- 

II.  IV  Moore  and  Vinlto  MeCla&i, 
Wildofjdo     

Forrest  \u*-.  Ilnrpy.... 

JA'wb  Shirp.  Tulw 

KOdia  Boacs.  Kress 

fellj  M.it.-.  Tullo..     -  - - 

Kenneth  Heanl.  I.iltlelleld. 

iiop'il  .\kln,  Flrty«Jadii 
,.  C.  IJlenil.  Kress 

Voiiiii!    Hros.    and    R.    B.    YatWB. 

F|.yaida....T-  -..: 

jlelTln  Slay.  Uerefi>rd 

Ueorve  Ileek.  Tulla... 

IIol>  HaTninotHl.s.  Farwell ... 

Clyde  Iiradford,  Happy 

Selwm  Burton,  Siinray ... 

t  liudc  Illclev.  Stinnett _ 

Edii.ir  U.dhkami).  Tlvoll 

('.  F.  H:irris,  Pliunricw 

f.ml  Ituiidell.  Fjnvetl 

Flovd  ToniUnsoii,  Canyon 

fialph  nrillen,  (irMni _ 
crry  Yoimp,  Plainview . ... 
lek  J.iekson,  ,\l<-rji]irhy 

Everett  Hfllcr,  Krefs 

hoy  HolH-rt.-.  oitna. _ 

i.i^t  .-i7.Y'itoskl.  Happy 

Paul  Srhnie,ierj.m.  Ilnstdimd 

X.  T.  K'einai:.  Itimmtlt     

hlrs.  je<sie  Uerring.  Johnson  Estate, 

'   Verron ... 

John  .\.  A>>l>otl,  HarUncen 

tel  Klchar1.«n,  Hereford 

llonier  Harlrain  A:  o.  C.  Hurris,  Lock* 

I   n.y 

E.  I-.  llowrird,  Frionn 

potihy   MeConuick  *  }"aul  Cooper, 

1   I.ockney.  - 

U'uyne  Foster.  FarwelL 


Amount 
loaiK-'i 


13,638 

14,  tM 

12.286 
13.507 
15,361 
i3,J3i 
IJ,ili9 

15.  net 

1  J,  319 
15.J10 
13.T83 
13.180 
15. 172 

11'.  102 

13, 107 
13.61': 

12,442 
12,437 
IS,  077 
1S,07J 
13, 4M 

LI.  027 
12.788 

i4,jao 

I3.SS3 
12.II84 
ll.lr22 
12,«38 
13,441 

13,290 
H.S.'S 
I3.17S 
14.S47 
12.177 
14.820 
12.211 
12.2i» 
13.378 

13.  ,105 
14.7E9 
12.,'ifle 
12.1)21 
12.  I4« 
ll.n34 
I.'.SIW 
11.1129 
13.217 
12.  »9 

14,,1.M 
12.919 

14,  .«2 

11,313 
13.100  I 

13.103  I 
12,479  ; 


rl9.517.ig 


26.829.39 
21i.S27.07 
2e,  7110.93 
26.783.49 
26.743.07 
26.728.49 
26.  671.  23 
28. 600.  St 

26.  ,^4.^  06 

26.  ,51.1.  23 
2>i.  463.  40 
26.426.46 
26,413.90 

26, 399. 72 


26,382.35 


26.315.46 
26,3H).97 

2rt,25l.9« 
26, 241.  IB 
2l'>,'233.Ut 
26.229.74 
26,161.28 

26.147.61 
26,08<l.21 
26.  out.  IS 
Ji'v.  022.35 
26,  «)7.  (IS 
23,990.18 
2.1.974.64 
•25.940.98 

25. 914.  73 
ASM.  97 
25. 8»7. 07 
25,  son.  43 
2.5.  KOSl  63 
25. 756. 88 
2.5.764.64 
25.762.su 
25.724.87 
2.V?2i7B 
2.5.697.36 
25. 646. 36 
25.6I5.r« 
25.534.18 
25. 4W,.  45 
25. 477.  .59 
25. 4li6.  20 
23. 376.  56 
•25. 367. -27 

25, 3-24. 4» 
•23,3^.'1.44  I 
25,319.78 

2.5,2-'S.S! 
25,  •2119.65 

•2,5,1.58.33  I 
2S,144.5« 


State,  producer,  and  address 


26.6oam 

26.945.06 


2S.331.44 


nR\iy  soRonrM— continued 

Texas— Continued 

Carl  Urnecel.  nimniitt.. 

Melvin  Brock.  Lockney — 

F.  L.  F.leke.  Hereford  _ 

Paul  Tollver.  Plainview 


Georgia:  C.  T.  Ker.-iey.  Sr.  Klko 

Idaho:  Robert  .^lyers,  Bonners  Ferry 

iMiSBtissippI:  Loyce  Makanison.  Sidon 

North   bakota:   Hallantj-ne   Bros.,    West 

IIoiJC 

Oreaon; 

Tulflna  Farms,  Klamath  Falls 

.MurelA.Loni'.. Merrill- 

South  Carolina: 

Kirkland  it  Best,  rlniers 

W.  R.  .Maves.  .Ma\esvllle 

J  r.  Oswald.  .A.llendale_ 

South  Dakota: 

Elkhom.  .Martin     

J.  E.  Ch«k  Estate.  Pierre 

BirE 
Arkansas: 

Arkftiisas  Rice  ('.rowers  Cooperutiye 

.\ssf)ciation.  Stuttgart 

Producers  Rice  Mill,  Inc.,  Stuttgart 

.\Ie.\lister  Seed  Service  Co.,  Walnut 

Kldge 

.Mice  Sidney  Farms.  LdkcVUlnge 

W.  B.  Bynmn.  Dennott 

Lee  Wilson  .t  Co.,  Wilson 

CharlesJ.  Peacock.  Jr..  McCrory 

James  K.  Meiianiel,  JoneslMjro 

W.  C.  llrmlley.  \V.ilnnl  Hidge 

Kehi  Plantation.  Marion. 

F.  K.  Bradshawtd  ton.  Hamburg 

W.  A.  Baker,  t^ieorse  Birminitham,  and 

Aubrey  E.  Btnninghatn,  (jrady 

W.  n.  Hunna.  Montrose 

Charles  H.  Smith  and  Charles  Bullock. 

Boydell 

Jaines  E.  McDanlel,  Jonesljoro 

Tucker  Blankensiilp.  Corning 

R.  D.  William!.  Jr..  Dial 

David  N.  and  James  D.  Ford,  SherriU.. 

TuBB-ort  itr  Tacgart.  Inc..  Augusta 

Hililel.raiid  Fiirms,  Inc..  Stuttgart 

Raymond  Hildel>rand.  Moscow 

Doyle  A  Wilnmns.  \M,\t. -.... 

Elmer  Ferguskin.  DeWilt 

Ij^nn  J.  Oarot.  UeWIlt 

Boiiert  P.  Lewis  and  Carl  Price,  Eng- 

C.  E.  Newman.  Fair  Oaks 

Powell  Bros..  Endora 

Pinchback  Planting  Co..  Grady 

Le.«ter  Fetzer.  Hickory  Ridge 

R.  C.  Cillbrech.  Holly  Grove.  -       

Lawrence  Dignion  and  liines  Digman, 

Walnut  Rldgc 

Loeett  FarnLs.  Grady.. 

J.  T.  Carothcrs.  Lake  Village 

John  Schenk.  Monticello 

E.  R.  Coleman.  Dowdy 

J.  P.  Duncan,  tiermott      

W.  R.  Smith.  Lake  X'lllage 

K.  F.  Smith  A  Sons.  ReO'lland.. - 

R'dph  Wimpv.  Harrisburg 

Triman    LoItL«.    Bob    Carllee.    and 

Louis  rarllee.  England 

Xehon  lloi'Ier.  Cherrv  Valley. -. 

A.  L.  .Marsh.  Ruth  Marsh,  and  Kath- 
leen M.  Barber.  McCrory 

Tommy  llillman.  Stuttgart 

Southern  Rice  Farms,  (.'arlisle 

Ralph  R.  Watklns,  Stuttgart 

Oeerlilee  Farm.  Inc..  StuttgiU't 

Big  Dlteh  irrigation  Co.,  Stuttgart 

Rol>ert  Johnson,  Cosh 

Jl.  B.  ChamblliiS,  Pine  BluH 

Chester  RuliedEe.  Leon  Rutle-lge,  and 

C.  S.  Castlei-erry,  Newport 

Clinton  and  ILirold  .\n'!erson,  Sherrill 

B.  O.  tleunther.  SbcrriU 

McAlistcr  *ed  Service  Co.  odd  CHI- 
ford  Mlckll<h.  Cash 

Raymond  Banxtt .  Jonesboro 

("lUy  M.  Beene.  \Vyiine 

R-ay  Weavr.  Cash... 

Xolile    Lake    Planting    Co..    M.    D. 

.Morg:in.  and  .M.  .N.  Rush.  Plm'  Bluff 
Erskine  iirrrlman  and  Harry  l.aul]on. 

Ilamtnirc-      .  ...  .  .-. 

Sam  AlKiwitx  iV  Son.  .\rkansas  City... 

David  Knoll.  Stuttgart — 

Kay  and  Don  Daugherty.  Stuttgart.. 
K.  (i.  Ilolden  Land  Co.  and  Jolm  L. 

Conner.  Newport. 

R.  .\.  (inxT.  Wildon. 

Otmar   H-ageniau  anil  Joe   Freeman, 

Ciould 

Mary  O.  Mcntegor.  Slierrlll 

Paul  Yoimg,  Sherrill - 

Leland  Jones.  .Alicia 


Quantity 
pledged 


Hnvdrtd- 
tcfiijht 
14,477 
1-2,  W)7 
ll,5.tJ 
11,063 

Biubftn 
45.  9(KI 

8-2,  inn 
69,636 

57.190 

053.125 
61.  875 

51.030 
44.059 
39.478 

57.600 
49.4il5 


1,075.974 
r29.000 

29.676 
36.142 
36.928 
23.007 
16,793 
17,817 
16,042 
14.70U 

12.422 
12,895 

12,958 
U,432 
12,992 
13,633 
10. 570 
10.470 
1L051 

12188 
la  526 
10,671 

10,225 
9. 921 
9,178 

8.K56 
8.297 
8.740 

7.652 
8,1.15 
7.  WS 
8,260 
li.145 


Amount 
loaue'l 


7.9S3 


S,819 
7.B41 


8,403 
7,160 


6.859 
6,8m 

7,737 
6,716 
6,710 

6,281 

6,802 
6.71S 
5,750 

6,446 

6. 994 
6.723 

6.075 

6,388 
7,038 

5,6^.>9 
5,521 
,5,265 


i2,5, 138. 48 
•25.102.29 
2,5. 023. 30 
25, 001. 84 


34.884.00 
.19,  744.  00 
47, 842. 76 

29.7ia00 

691.01.5.62 
43  31J.50 

37.432.80 
34. 168.«t 
29.  791.  95 

33. 408. 00 
28.177.05 


10,102,868.95 
3. 717, 900. 00 

146. 163. 14 
135. 440. 55 
r29.  .505.  56 
110,  560.  13 
89. 832. 61 
36.  e2L  09 

8L63L7I 
77. 929. 98 

68. 227. 86 
67,377.46 

66.557.45 
61.564.45 
60.854.60 
57.879.95 
67.872.64 
66.474.64 
6.5. 28S.  12 
53.876.35 
33.487.70 
52.604.26 

.50.30577 
48.323.36 

48. 161. 44 
44.  645.  40 

43. 295. 45 
43. 021.  SO 

42.561.74 
4-2. 065,  99 
41,  543.  (M 
41,  ofM.  77 
4U,  684. 95 

40. 66,5. 33 

40.277.61 

40, 213.  sr 

40,  IKHI.  ^7 

38,390.97 
38,023.30 

37,844.04 

37,i'«7.20 
37,046.70 

36, 209. 16 
35.766.27 
33,766.22 

,'14,929.29 
32,873.18 
32.649.48 
32.568.10 

32,399.49 

31.807.89 
31.655.61 


30,941.50 
30. 753. 00 

30, 440. 43 
30,035.87 
29,694.60 


.\mount 
repaid 


II 
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t34. 884.00 
"27.'655.'38 


3.56.078.13 
393.75 

IS.  262.  .SO 
34. 1C«.  84 
29, 791. 99 


10. 192. 868. 93 
3,  717, 90O.  00 

146. 163. 14 
136,440.56 
129.506.66 
110.  .560. 13 
83,810.99 
8«.e2l.09 


87.377.46 

66. 557.  45 
60.799.45 
60,8M.60 
57.879.95 
.57,872.64 
66.474.64 

55,288.12 

53,876.39 
63, 487. 70 
52.604.25 


32,743.55 
48,161.44 
44.645.40 
43,295  45 
43, 021. 50 

42. 561. 74 
28. 589.  75 
41.543.04 
41,  064.  77 
40, 664. 95 

7.938.00 

40.277.61 


38,396.97 
38,023.30 

37,844.04 
33.810.10 

36,209.16 


34.929.20 
32,873.18 
32.649.48 
32,968.10 

3.916  60 

31,807  89 
31,655.61 


30,941.5(1 
30,733.00 


29.694.60 


Slate,  producer,  and  address 


^ 


BICE — continued 
Arkansas — Continued 

Eldon  Simmons.  Harvey  Simmoos. 
and  Rudy  Jones.  Mintum 

Paul  Gaines,  1.  .\.  Amof.  and  O.  L. 
Morris.  .Mcl.'rory 

11.  S.  Bramlett.  McCrory.. ,. 

Bums  Bros.,  Palestine ... 

R.  B.  Oliver.  Stuttgiirt i.. 

.KliKTl  BuUard.  Mintum ^.. 

Earl  Simms.  Hoxie. .„ 

Koiser  Supply  Co..  Keiser .... 

David  Knoll.  Stuttgart 

Ralph  and  .4nna  Wood,  Cherry  Valley. 

I.,amarand  Willie  L.  Miles.  .Monticello 

Robert  Johnson  and  Joy  Ledbetter, 
Jonesboro  - 

J.  C.  Emenhiser.  Eudora 

E.  W.  ITahn,  Hazen      _. 

Raymond  Hahn,  .'^tutlg-art -. 

Ethan  Dodd,  Mintum 

Cali/omla: 

Thomas  Merger,  Woodland 

Ix>uL5iana: 

Mayo  Romern .  New  Iberia ..J«.. 

ZaimbnTherflros.,  Jones   ^^. 

W.  P.  Tomlinson,  Lake  Providence.;.-. 

RhelnoMt  I.  Leonaril.^.  Lake  Charles. 

Open  .51  Ranch,  Inc  ,  Lake  Charles.... 

Brady  Oswalt,  Lake  F'rovldence 

James  B.  IJngo,  Oak  Grove 

Larry  Ouidry,  OI>eriln ^-- 

Byron  L.  Rye.  Pioneer 

Arthur  Loewcr.  Branch 

Orin  -\ndrettont.  Kinder 

Ashton  S.  Petitjean.  Ra>-ne ^. 

Eve  Fonlenot,  Oberlin _. 

Weslon  Moneeaux.  Oberlin ^. 

Clarence  LaPolnt,  Reeves ,.. 

Louis  Fuseller,  Mittie „ 

Earl  K.  Oswalt,  Lake  Providence.. _w. 

Elmo  J.  Bollick.  Jones 

John  R,  DenLson.  Iowa 

Sagrera  Bros..  Bonita... ^^.., 

Mississippi: 

All*rt  Prevot,  Dwight  McCollum, 
Frank  Orllcek,and  '1'houni.ssi'n,  Hot- 
landale 

.Nott  Wheeler,  Cleveland 

J.  \.  Ilowartb,  Jr.,  Cleveland.. 

Allen  Gray  Estate,  Benoit 

Laudig  <t  Cole  Farms,  Boyle y.. 

Dominic  P.  Itizto,  Clevi  land ... 

J.  and  V.  AgutKl,  Cleveland i... 

Greer  Bros.  A  Son.  HoUandale .*.. 

Mills  Bros.,  Henoit ^. 

J.  C.  O'.Veal,  Jr.,  Cleveland 

W.  P.  Skelton,  Kost'dale 

Richard  Bros.,  Do'ldsvllle 

Edward  .\.  Lyons.  rlev<land 

Maryland  Planting  Co.,  Clarksdale 

Hall  &  Hawkins,  Merigold.. ...i.. 

W.  J.  Chudy,  Cleveland 

Borboiu- A  Parker.  (Tlevelanti. ... 

Wilton  Richard,  ilreenyiUe 

Dan  Seligman.  Sliiiw.. 

Raymond  .Vlurrcll.  .Vvon ... 

Kenneth  Frey.  Holhindale.. 

A.  R.  Mann,  Jr..  Skene ,_ 

David  E.  Greer,  HoUandale „ 

Harden  Farms,  Cleveland ,_. 

Cone  A  Richard.  Greenville 

Patterson  Bros.,  Merigold 

Isaheil  S.  Welshan  A  W.  A.  Welshan.  Jr., 

Rosedale _ 

H.hisi  A  Heinsz.  Shelby _. 

McGarrh  A  .McGarrh.  .Merigold _. 

Ewlng  A  Son.  Inc.,  RobinsonvQIe 

Verl  Fullen.Shaw        

Eilllng  Fjirm.":,  HoUandale 

George  F  Stock,  HoUandale 

L.  E.  (irmt.  Isola 

J.  L.  WlUon.Jr.,  Rosedale 

L.  F,  Foreman,  ri.irksilale ».. 

Robert  E.  Smith,  Cleveland 

Glenn  E.  McCoy,  CIarka<Hle    

Joseph  H,  Theunissen,  HoUandale     ... 
H.  D.and  T.  A.  Tharp.Lsola 

E.  D.  Smin,  Jr  ,  Morgan  City 

Homewood  Farms,  Inc.,  Greenville    .. 

tV.  B-  T;tckett.  Bctomi 

Gerald  ond  Henry  Frey,  HoUandale.—. 

\.  and  N.  FioraneUi,  C  leveland 

F   P.  Cnkel.Shaw 

Charles  Berry,  Memphis,  Teim 

Harris  A  Wilson,  Inc.,  ilollaodale.     .. 

L.  A.  Pei'ples,  Merigold 

S.  R.  phebus.  Banks 

Eckward  .\.  .McKnight,  Cleveland 

Wade  McCollum.  HoUandale 

F.  II.  Nance,  Cle\-eland 

II.  B.  MuUins.  .Merigold 

Joe  B.  Dakta,  Skene 

I..  B.  WUkinson  A  Purvis  Richardson, 

Shaw „. 

Sunri.se  Dairy,  Cleveland 

Josephine  i'lantation  &  Charles  Law- 
rence, Merigold ..I 


Quantity 
pledged 


6.073 

6,276 
6,109 
4,770 
6. -221 

.5,702 

.5.327 
.5,062 
4.860 
4,859 

4.667 
9.670 

4,737 

6.362 

9.083 

26.380 
16.799 
15  307 
14,027 

12.028 
10.934 
1L916 
10, 170 
8,298 
7,971 
7,944 
7,364 
6.412 
6,531 
6,393 
4.869 
5832 
4.952 
8,100 


32,649 
25.054 
24.473 
24.000 
23,057 
•22,030 
19,604 
21,056 
18,866 
18, 728 
16.636 
18,121 
16,630 
12,423 
12,311 
1L676 
12,376 
12,812 
11.236 
10.910 
10.044 
9,247 
9,362 
9,169 
10,419 
8,463 

9,241 
S.49S 
8,481 
8,8.56 
7.754 
7.983 
7.766 
a  434 
8.617 
7. '293 
7.135 
7.329 
7.458 
7.123 
6.989 
7,269 
7.119 
6.682 
6.7M 
6. 8^22 
6,0,57 
5953 
6,528 
6,480 
8,099 
,5,606 
4,932 
5,273 
4,924 

5,182 
4.891 


Amoimt 
loaned 


r29.447.99 

'28.430.28 
27, 694. 39 
'27.027.90 
26,874.81 

26,713.84 

28,405  77 
28  477. 87 
•25.952.40 
25, 825  63 

26,816.02 
29.636.90 
29.664.01 
26.646.64 
43.926.20 

114.500.70 
80. 66).  19 
76.433.63 
64.799.99 
62, 034. 58 
56.934.30 
62,978.21 
50, 737. 14 
38.813.33 
30,532.49 
35.  4.59. 38 
33,442.87 
31,  ■S1'U7 
29,648rK 
26, 826. 62 
26,813.38 
2«.  16i>.62 
2.5,150.93 
34.720.65 


172,872  07 
130, 905. 82 
130,349  73 
122.616.13 
P22,29s.32 
112,191.61 
108. 675, 57 
la3,^205.6< 
102, 8.56.  62 
96. 112.86 
83. 012  98 
"0.487.32 
73,9*20.94 
67,005.60 
65,444.87 
64,308.04 
63,290.09 
60, 492  OS 
60. 130. 52 
69.284.88 
54,257,16 
48,824.16 
47,818.16 
47,788.48 
47.458.28 
46.652.47 

46.33S  28 
45.982.30 
45.46L91 
43.690.59 
42.702.86 
42  179. 64 
41. 593.  18 
4L  488. 09 
39.n2  43 
39.127.69 
38.68a  18 
;B.417.17 
38. 177. 10 
37.603.76 
il6.S02.72 
36.  666.  46 
36. 858. 70 
36. 819. 48 
36.538.07 
34.502.04 
33.439.95 
32,830.16 
32.644.33 
31.112.10 
3(1.638.18 
27.908.511 
'26. 879. 40 
28. 692  26 
26,638.84 

28,635.48 
36,365.59 

23,919.40 


Amount 
repoJd 


$29,  447. 99 

28.430.28 
14,102.07 
27, 0'27. 90 
28,874.81 
26,713.84 

26, 49.5.  n 
26, 477. 87 
29, 9.52. 40 
25,825  53 

36.816.03 
25.636.50 
35.654.01 
36.646.54 


114.609.70 
46.9.53.54 
78. 43:1. 63 

64.799.55 

62,0.34.58 
56.934.30 
52,978.31 
50.737.14 
38.813.33 
38. 632. 49 
36.459.38 
33.443.87 
31.781.17 
29.848.32 
26.826.82 

"j«H55..52 
25  IS).  93 
:i4,720.66 


39. 332  82 
13(J.  965-  82 
130.349  73 
I."  516  13 
122.298.32 
112,191.51 
108, 575  57 
103,205.64 
17.471  05 
96.112.86 

"  76.46732 
73.920.94 
87.005.60 
17,191.95 

""63"296.'69 
60,429.08 
2L19fl.02 
59.284.88 
54.2.57.16 
48.824. 18 
47,818.18 
1.719.62 
47, 456. 28 


46.339.29 
46, 682. 30 

'"42.'963."09 
9.934.80 
42. 179. 64 
2  395  30 
4L486.09 
39.772.43 
12.698.98 
38,660.18 

"3&i77.i6 

"m"  802  72 
33.07,408 
36.  851. 70 
36.  819.  48 

"  il^iio'w 
"s'i.Mo'io 
"'3i.'ii'2.'i6 

"i7'.9bi'.B0 
28,879.40 

'  22,'8i4.'92 

28,636.48 
12365  53 

25,919.40 


State,  producer,  and  address 


RiCB — continued 

Mississippi— Contiuued 

J.  C.  Willis.  Jr.,  HoUandale 

M.  D.  Dossett.  Beulah 

M.  B.  Litton,  Shaw 

Ttu'ner  .\rant,  Blaine 

L.  B.  Pate  A  Sons,  Cleveland. 

Texas: 

Anderson  Farming  Co.,  Llssie 

Chocolate  Bayou  Rice  &  Canal  Co,, 

Alvin _  ..  . 

J.  A.  Jenkins,  B.  M.  Jenkins.and  W.  E. 

Jenkins.  Jr.,  Ilankamer 

E.  J.  Stfx'sser,  Davton 

Teias    West    Indies    Co.    Farm,    El 

Campo 

J.  O.  and  O.  F.  Dennison,  Ubcriy. 
T.  F.  Jenkins,  Olen  M.  Kolemay,  and 

Jeffrey  Jetikins,  Winnie 

Pfeffer  A  Son  Farms,  Houston 

.\.  J.  and  J.  R.Carter.  Victoria 

J.  11.  Clip.'son.  St.,  Eagle  Lake 

Harry  llafesnick  and  T.J.  Babb,  Edna. 

Henderson  Farms,  El  Campo. 

R.  M.  Middleton  Estate  and  Ed,  Roy, 

Qeorge.  Shirley,  and  L.  E.  Turner 

A  Son,  .\nahuae ._ 

Floyd    A    Kenneth    Henderson,    EI 

Campo 

Martin  Bros.  &  Son,  Houston  .     

Jess  Mathews  and  Katberine  Vance, 

Beaumont 

Eddie  Blackman,  Sr.,  and  Hombeck 

Bros..  DeKalb 

Henry  Hun.  Edna 

Francis  Koop.  Edna... 

J.  R.  Reed.  El  Camiw 

J.  R.  Thomas.  Eagle  Lake 

Marvin  5Viede  and  JohlfiHStk-Edna  . 

E.   P.   Duke.   Elmo   Duke.  9r.,  and 

Anthony  Duke.  Rosharon 

N.  A   M.   Farms.  Linke  Nolte.  and 

Rupert  Myzell.  .\nahuac 

R.  L.  Clipson.  Eagle  Lake 

Joe  R.  .A.nderpon  and  T.  L.  Davidson, 

East  Bernard 

W.  C.  McBride  and  J.  C.  Emenhiser, 

Stowoll , _ 

Harold  Koop.  Edna _ 

Clnoo  Ranch.  Clodlne . 

Blue  Creek  Rice  Farms  4  Sound  A 

Couch,  EI  Camno ._ 

Blue  Creek  Rice  Farms,  by  Frank  L. 

Ram-sey,  agent.  El  Campo     

Euel  Liugat  A  E.  J.  Dngat,  5Vinnie 

E.  P.  Duke  A  Sons,  Rosharson 

Curtis  .\.  SeatTerg  it  Seabcrg  Farms, 

Inc.,  Dayton 

Henderson  Farms,  EI  Campo 

Floyd  A  Kenneth  Henderson  A  Clyde 

DeFoor,  El  Campo 

Roger  C.  Brown,  Davton     

W'aller  .\.  Viraau  A  Sons,  Sealv 

T.  E.  Reidland  A  .Son.  Croshv'. 

A.  Q.  A  .M.  T.  Simons.  Jr  ,  Edna. 

Robert   Rasmussen  A    D.  W.   Beck, 

Louise 

Harry   and   Everett   Anderson,   East 

Birnarl 

EdU.  HelwiB,  FuLshear   

Cinco  R'mc*i,  Clodine      

John  Clipson,  Eagle  L'lke 

Marsalia  Bros.,  Eagle  Lake        

P   I).  Gerl.«on,  Sr.,  LLssie       

John  Pearson  and  T.  J.  Babb,  Edna... 

J.  U.  Tavlor,  Hamshire  .* 

Frank  R.  Duke,  Ulwrty 

Joe  R,  .\nderson.  East  Bernard     

Ike,  Morriss  and  Woodrow   Prejean, 

Wiimie    

Jack  Stof-sser,  Davton _ 

L.  D.  Ware.  FulsJlear 

B.  D.  Fus.seU,  Eagle  Lake 

Blue  Ribbon  MUls,  Inc.,  Houston 

Johnson  A  Johnson.  We.5t  Columbia 

.Marsalia  Bros.,  C.  C.  Brasher  A  T.  L. 

Davidson,  Eagle  Lake 

L.  Q.  Raun  A  Sandy  Creek  Ranch, 

El  Campo 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Beaumont I. 

JarreU  E.  Brown,  Edna 

K.  Saibara  A  Son,  Webster 

Jack  C.  McBrlde.  J.  F.  Uuidry  A  W.  8. 

Edwards.  Winnie 

Billy  Ualfen,  CoUegeport 

Lowell  Q.  Raun  A  Stockton  Estate, 

El  Campo 

H.   E.   .Moor  4  J.  T.  White  Estate'.' 

Anahuac 

.\dolph  S.  Hankamer,  Ilankamer 

Jack  B.  Willis,  Eagle  Lake 

Paul  McGown,  Winnie 

Clark   F!irmj.  S.  J.   Clark,  Sr.,  and 

Gerald  .M.  Clark.  Edna 

Oeoree  Way  and  J.  T.  White  Estate. 

Stowell 

Frank  A.  Ulgglns.  Eagle  Lake 


Quantity 
pledged 


BiuSrh 
4.762 
4.957 
4.788 
4. 653 
4.893 

46,419 

38,261 

29,932 
25,837 

23,825 
24,103 

34,388 

22,878 
23.781 
19,663 
21,808 
20,825 


19.785 
19.691 

18.694 

18,023 
19. 170 
16.719 
16.970 
15.365 
18,689 

19.870 

14.978 
14, 714 

14,005 

12.968 
15.394 
14.916 

13.394 

14. 1(15 
1.1 058 
13.875 

12.099 
13. 173 

13.0ai 
12. 611 

u.sns 

12. 875 
12.167 

12.442 

n,669 
13,090 
1L993 
10.765 
11,897 
11.760 
13, 181 
10  698 

11,201 
11.781 
II.5S5 
9.774 
ia882 
11,237 

10.370 

10.678 
10, 646 

9.757 
10,260 

9,868 
9,495 

9,153 

ia295 
9.774 
9.040 
9.470 

9.249 

9.053 
9,286 


Amount 
loaned 


(25,659.29 
29,558.14 
29,4n.61 
25,172.73 
25,003.69 

217.422.30 

162.068.47 

146.707.21 
136.316.09 

138.776.96 
118,435.45 

117,528.71 
115108.88 
114,1,53.04 
107.  755  82 
107.  317. 20 
103.911.28 


96.973.68 

93.808.27 
9'2, 293. 42 

90,315.03 

85,871.06 
84,003.48 
82,209  12 
80,982.04 
SO.  765. 10 
80,76L63 

80,69106 

78,461.48 

76.1^02  20 


73,006  80 
72,837  90 
70,798.39 


66.915  31 
at  888. 70 
83.067.68 

62, 117. 14 
6L849.40 

61.  447  79 
60. 817. 17 
60, 122. 40 
80,108.63 
.59.972.14 

59.638.86 
68,847.28 
68.208.39 
57,7.'!2.22 
97.580.06 

66.990.16 
56.323.28 
65.09L6S 
94.980.11 

64  893.87 
64.623.78 
93. 980. 73 
62.779.60 
62.350.02 
3L813.78 

6L33L60 

60,034.85 
40,433.26 
48, 942. 88 
48,619.63 

48,439.66 
47,9U.33 

47. 318.168 

46,883.70 
46,812.60 
48,498.39 
46,071.14 

46,818.94 

46,749.48 
46. 6*9. 46 


Amount 
repaid 


«29, 968.14 


171.936.02 

162.068.47 

148.707.21 
136.318.09 

128. 778. 98 
118,439.46 

117.626.71 
74.701.45 
114.153.04 
107.  7.55.  82 
107. 317. 20 
103, 911. 28 

95,573.58 

93,608.37 
92,363.42 

90,316.03 

85,871.06 
84,903.48 
59,30L83 
68,  R19. 23 
80.765  10 
4L526.63 

80.564.08 

78.4eL48 


74.238.30 

73.095  80 
72,837  90 
67,409.05 


66.91531 
64.888.70 
63.057.58 

62.117. 14 
61,849.40 

81. 447. 79 
60.817.17 
60.122.40 
60,108.63 
47.991.38 

69.530.88 

23.519,83 
45.509!ft 
67. 732  33 
17.723.86 
56.990.15 
58.12.\28 
55,051.68 
10. 937. 08 

M.  89.1 67 
S4.623.76 
46.081.38 

'  w'ssorra 

61.813.78 

51.331.50 

50. 034. 85  i 
49. 433,  25  ( 
48, 942  88 
48,619.63 

43.435.68 
47,911.32 

'  47,318.88 

46,863.70 
46.812  90 
46.408.29 
46.071.14 

45918.94 

49.749.48 
17,665.46 


I 
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Table  B. 190^  crop  price-support  Ioutui  made  of  $25,000  or  more  and  amount  repaid,  hy  producer — Continued 


Bt&t«,  producer,  and  address 


RICE — continued 

Texan —  Continued 

Maurice  Willis  and  T.  L.  Davidson. 

EMle  Laltc- .     _     -^ 

Ferdinand  J.  IiC<mard5  and  John  Oscar 

Devilller.  Winnie .-  - 

R.  M.  Mi.ldlet'in  Kstiite  and  t.  Jett 

Urinkanier.  Iljuikamer 

E.   H.   Kirtham  and   11.  B.  Ilajtles, 

Anahuikc-.. 

F.mniett  II(rl#rt.  StoweU 

Noel  Clark.  Edna .--■■ 

J.    B.    Wyatl.    Clodls   11.    Coi,  and 

Seabrre  Farms.  Inc..  Dayton 

Joe  F.  Terrv.  Victoria 

Wilfred  Li-Blanc.  Doris  LeBlanc,  End 

8.  D.  Fontonot.  Winnie 

N.  S.  Bean.  Ravinontl 

■Naomi  I..  Kale,  Winnie 

J.  S.  and  W.  W  .  Wlnwr.  Winnie 

Donald  Henderson.  El  Campo 

Alfred  J.  AJli.  Dayton - 

Howard  Watson.  AnRleton 

C.  A.  Kilter.  Beaumont  

C.  W   Slsk;  OeorRK.  William  D..  and 

il.  K.  Dlshman.  Beaumont. 

SeaN'n;  Farms.  Inc..  l)a:.toli 

A.  W.  Pcveto.  Flurry  Joe  Peveto.  and 
Lutchi-r  «k  Moore  Luralicr  Co., 
tlrangc.- 

Carlton  W.  Trant  and  W.  H.  Keonan, 

Lil»erty - 

William  II.  Whctstein  Farms.  AlTln... 
Daniel  J.  Ilankainer  and  R.  M.  Mld- 

dleton  Estate.  WallLseillo 

Louie  I,.  W.  Lundav. -Vlvln 

Arthur  Lenike.  Jack  DaiiJe,  Lorivna) 

Daielf.  and  W.  E.  Bozan.  China  — 
Bohby  jlitllhammer  and  .VI.  L.  Shell- 

hanimer.  Hamshire 

Albert,  Jewell,  and  Albert  Dutcher,  Jr., 

Wells  Farm,  and  Frank  C.  Gordon, 

Lissle - 

Mrs.   I*.   II.  Stlfrer  and  Phil  Baker, 

Anahuac - -■ 

E.  A.  Turner  and  W.  .M.  McBrlda  and 
Son.  Winnie..- 

Ivan  llebert  and  E.  L.  Chancy,  Beau- 
mont   

James  Weaver,  Haokamer 

C.  W.  Smith,  Louise  Sample  Qermer 
and  W.  F.  (Jermer.  Ganado 

Lester  J.  Cronek,  Oarwood 

F.  W.  Fonteoot,  Brouiisard  and  Hobert, 
Anahuac.- 

J,  W.  and  John  Isaacs.  Alvln 

J.  II.  Sandlin.  .\nahuac 

lichlurrlne  Bros.,  Ourwood 

W.  W   McBrlde,  Winnie 

L.  L.  Fontenni.  Winnie 

Jack  C.  and  EloLw  .McBrlde.  Winnie.. 

E.  J.  and  F.ueU  Dugat  and  E.  C. 
DcvHIier.  Winnie 

Bert  Harbour  and  Airs.  Lucille  Har- 
bour. Ilankamer 

J.  T.  llorln.  Edna _ 

Louis  Watson.  .\ni;leton 

N.  St.  and  Jesse  Wlllman.  Ilamshlre.- 

Jay  and  Dexter  .Anderson.  Lissle 

B.  D.  Hort  and  Frank  Galloway, 
"Devers .     

WllUam  Zborll,  Oarwood 

M.  A.  Ellis  &  Son  uid  Mitchell  D. 

Ellis.  Colieneport 

n.  A.  Norrts  &  Son.  Bay  City 

Ouy  Mvrlck  and  Otto  Tnlksa.  Alvln, 
Lowell.  Oeorpe.  and  Norrls  Raun,  El 

Campo.- - 

Denver  Poland  and  Doombos  Bros., 

Winnie 

Ivo  Phend.  St.,   Russell  Phend,  and 

Marie  Welret.  al.,  riamshlre 

J.  W.  'iober,  Nome 

W.  J  Wmzer,  Winnie 

P.  W.  Douglas.  Sour  Lake 

P    D.  Elnser  and  K.  M.  Middleton 

Estate,  .\nahuac 

Charles  and  Qiiintln  li^hutt.  and  Frank 

L.  Kamsev.  El  Campo 

Mrs.  Maptle  Wlseeerber.  Lester  Ray 

Wlseperber.  and  Seaberg  Farms.  Inc.. 

Dayton  

Chester  Hicks  and  Frank  S.  Bulher, 

Edna 

M  ■  I>  Shllllnes,  Port  Lavaca 

Jesse  Ciipeland  and  M.  L.  SbelUuun- 

nuT,  Hamshire 

James  R.  and  Henry  J.  Hlavlnka  and 

Bnettcher  &  Waslcek,  East  Bernard 

E.  E.  and  H.  L.  .\dams,  .\lvta _. 

Norri.^  Raim,  El  Campo - 

Ben  .McCormick,  .\lvln 

Jay  and  Dexter  .\nderson,  LLssle 

W.  W.  and  J.  S.  Wlnzer  and  Edward  C. 

Dcvillier.  Winnie 


Quantity 
pledged 


BiitluU 


8,770 
9,371 
10,«34 

10,129 
9,  Wi 

9,730 
9,ZiS 
8,118 
8,392 
6,579 
9,094 
7,690 
7,573 

8,199 
8,129 


8,492 

8,490 
8,383 

7,574 
7,554 

e,86e 

7,897 

8,022 

8,051 

7,808 

7,485 
7.811 

7,947 
7,826 

7,626 
8.308 
6.9M 
7,793 
7.131 
7.413 
7.043 

7.352 

7.835 
8.712 
7.  193 
6.928 
6,936 

7,581 
7,232 

6,008 

7,040 

6,420 

7,49S 

6,734 
6,659 
6.407 
6,939 

6,802 

6.398 


7.211 
7.508 

6.186 

5  965 
6.981 
6.371 
6.876 
6.572 

6,611 


Amount 
loaned 


45,679.56 

4.1, 166. 64 

.  45,014.49 

44,799  35 

44,457.90 
43,971.67 

43,365.33 
42,385.95 
42, 166. 32 
42, 156. 63 
42, 139  84 
41,857.30 
41,3ia46 
41,059.96 

40,401.44 
40,252.34 


40, 122. 02 

39,994.96 
39.477.30 

33.930.3fi 
38.83L78 

38.728.35 

38.685.26 

38. 522. 59 

38,504.00 

38,480.43 

38,398.05 
38,129.00 

37.800.35 
37. 773. 25 

37.469.94 
37.381.67 
37.340.55 
37.331  65 
37.  13;i  10 
37,  079-  20 
30.812.75 

36.647.02 

36.416.87 
36. 329-  46 
35. 8.16  S2 
35. 7l«,  26 
35.457.46 

35.428.55 
34,203.88 

34,020.84 

34,013.44 

33,962.99 

33,803.99 

33.772.94 
33. 496. 98 
3.1.472.38 
33. 374. 81 

33,126.72 

32.899.20 


32.  789. 01 
32.738.40 

32.723.94 

32. 680.  75 
32.690.50 
32.681.43 
32.  549.  99 
32.282.53 

32.133.46 


Amount 
repaid 


M5. 667  56 
45.657.41 


45,166.64 
49,014.49 
44,798.39 

40.809.79 
43,97L67 

43,369.33 
42,389.95 
42, 166  32 
42, 156. 63 
42, 139  84 
41,857.30 
41.3ia46 
27,404.04 

40,401.44 

40,252.34 


39,994  56 
39,477.30 


38,930.36 
38,831.78 


38,728.35 
28,685.28 


38,504.00 

38.486.43 

38,398.05 
38,12,V00 

37,800.35 
37,773.25 

37,468.94 
37,381.67 
.17,340  55 
37.331.65 
37. 133. 10 
37.  079  20 
36.812.75 

38,647.02 

36,416  87 
36,329  46 
35.  S3fi,  82 
35.679  63 
33.287.43 

35,428.65 
34,203.98 

25.767.38 

34,013.44 

33,962.99 

33,803.99 

33,772  94 
33.496.98 
33,472.36 
33,374.81 

33,126.72 

32,88&26 


32. 7S9. 01 
32,738.40 


32.690.50 
32. 681. 43 
32.549.99 
24.  7ia  65 

32.133.46 


State,  producer,  and  address 


BICE — continued 
Texas — Continued 

Alvln  E.  Johnson.  Louise 

BlUy  Roy  Smith,  Oanado 

J.  C.  Lewis,  E.  L.  .McDoiiiUd,  and  O,  R. 

iVcKeIvy,  Bay  City 

JoeF.and  Raymond  Terry  and  George 

Musselman,  Victoria 

Wnfred  LeBlanc,  Winnie 

J.  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  Beaumont 

J,  K.  and  R.  O.  Allen,  El  Campo 

Fete  Eaton  and  B.  D.  Anderson,  Rock 

Island 

Richard  Ilahn,  Ganado 

C.  I).  Fenner,  Paul  Blatter,  O.  B.  Fen- 

ner,  A.  J.  Carter,  and  Floyd  Slatter, 

Edna. , - 

A.J.  Huni!erford,Mldfield 

Adolph    Jr.,   and    Calvin    E.    Ebner, 

Oranue . . 

Pat  II.  Flower?!  and  Seaberg  Fanns, 

Inc.,  Dayton 

Elroy  J.  Ortetto,  Alta  Loma 

B.  O.and  F.  .M.  Elklns,  Devers 

Alfred    J.    .\sh    and    Sophie    Graves 

Estate,  Dayton     

Warren  Craleen,  Beaumont 

B.  F.  Metr.ger,  Katy 

Ethel  M.  Campbell,  Welsh,  La. 

F.  J.  Merl.i.  Louise 

Schlurring  Bros..  Oarwood 

J.  T.  Hare.  Crosby 

Keith  Floumoy.  Lllwrty... 

EuRcne  Bourque.  Rnsharon 

J,  W.   Parker,  Arnold  Wolf,  Jr.,  and 

B.  F  Troiell.  Dayton 

Ocorpe  V.  .Miller,  China 

N.  T.  Stansbury,  Beaumont 

C.  .S.  Brown.  Devers 

Jack  Duke.  Rosharon 

Duward  Harper,  .\Ivln 

O.  C.  DevllUer,  Jr..  Winnie 

Curtis  .S.  Penick.  Anahuac. 

R.  B.  Christ.  St..  Ilatnsblre 

J.  C.  Willi.  Braumont -. 

Raymond  Randel.  Liberty 

C.  T.  Wle.«'.  Eaele  Lake 

Tiouie  Molhiar,  El  Campo 

A.  E.  Elliott.  Bay  City. --_ 

B.  E.  Wilbcr  and  D.  L.  Heckaman, 
Hamshire 

Frank  Smalstria,  Martha  Losack,  and 
Wm.  Lee  Frederlckson,  East  Ber- 
nard  

Lynn  and  Donald  Herbert,  Waller 

Johnnie  Garrett,  Garrett  Bros.,  and 
Walter  L.  Roome,  Louise 

Rudolph  Skallcky,  Ganado 

W,  C.  Jenkins,  Hankamcr 

Lester  R.  WLsegerber  and  Beaberg 
Farms,  Inc.,  Dayton 

Wanda  9.  and  Wayne  Bunton,  Edna... 

J.  Harland  Bell,  Rock  Island 

Buren  J.  KalllDO,  Oarwood 

George  W.  Stansbury.  Raywood 

Harvey  E.  Johnson,  Port  Lavaca 

R.  L."  Poskey  and  Roy  Dawson, 
Anahuac 

Johnnie  Garrett.  Ouy  Stovall,  Jr.,  and 
S.  C.  Cappell,  Louise 

James  L.  Adkins,  Lissle , ,. 

W.  H.  tluseman  and  Mrs.  Annie 
Carmlchael  Estate,  Louise 

K.  B.  Christ.  Sr..  R.  B.  Christ.  Jr..  Ed 
Lohmann.  and  Etvan  Bourque, 
Hamshire 

W.  H.  Oetkpn,  Anahuac 

J.  W.  Murrell,  Winnie 

M.  I.  Janes  and  Remle  Fontenot,  Beat]- 
mont 

aOVBEASS 

Arkonsiks: 

Arkansas  Grain  Corp.,  Stuttgart , 

McAlister  Seed  Service  Co.,  Walnut 

Ridge - 

Hngh  E.  Richardson.  H.  B.  Richard- 
son and  Richland  Plantation,  Inc., 

Hughes 

Ralph  Wimpy,  Harrlsburg 

J.  W.  Prescott,  Hughes 

Piranl  Bros..  Marion 

James  E.  McDaniel.  Jonesboro 

David  N.  Ford.  Sherrlll 

James  D.  Ford.  Pine  Bluff 

J.  B.  Davt5.  Ogden.... 

W.  B.  Bx-num.  Dennott — . 

Phlnn  Reynolds  &  Son.  Harrlaburg — 

Illinois: 

K.  E.  Deal.  Morrisonvllle 

Indiana: 

Donald  Kolb,  Evansiille - 

Donald  E. Stewart,  Robert  Revell,and 
Harold  Revell,  Lebanon. 


Quantity 
pledget! 


Amuiut 

loaned 


6,744 
6,854 

6,670 

6,774 
6,091 
6,575 
6,275 

6,963 
(1,797 


9,974 
9,919 

5,830 

5,637 
6,399 

6,847 

6,006 
6,353 

6,053 

6,274 
6,710 
6,143 
6,289 
6,51i7 

5,759 
6,152 
6,068 
5,639 
6,049 
5.970 
6,000 
5.398 
5,237 
5,708 
9,475 
9,590 
6,282 
9,606 

9,079 


.5,671 
5,586 

6,714 
5,598 
5,385 

6,701 
6,217 
4,925 
9,260 
4,864 
5,888 

4,871 

9,265 
4,729 

9,420 


5,480 
5.003 
4,710 

9.310 


7.103.230 
42,120 

34.344 

15.585 
15.390 
16.000 
13.600 

13,500 
U,375 
11,713 
11,700 

11,070 

13,500 

11, 119 


932. 129.  52 
32.048.84 

31. 829. 76 

31. 75a  84 
31. 423. 29 
31. 186. 31 
31,141.93 

31,107.38 
30,518.53 


30.376.66 
30.315.81 

30.097.67 

30.092.30 
29,971.23 
29,629.34 

29, 68a  72 
29,544.33 

29,  517. 05 

29,331.46 
29, 322.  70 
28,0.'».30 
28. 866.  51 
28. 315.  37 

28. 275. 21 
28, 106.  68 
28.094.84 
28.079.06 
28.  aw.  59 
27.843.06 
27. 779  12 
27. 771. 75 
27. 608. 80 
27.398.40 
27.375.00 
27.245.70 
27,236.16 
27,02a  92 

26,545.85 


26,479.07 
20, 421. 78 

28,421.49 
26,311.41 
26,132.42 

25.882.64 
25.877.81 
2.5.823.41 
25.601.90 
2.1.. 536. 00 
25. 49.1.86 

25.475.33 

29.444.90 
2.1. 442. 02 


2.1.373.28 
2.1.140.90 
2.1,072.90 

29,0iai0 


16,393,9ea«3 
94,888.80 

77.960.88 
35.997.26 
34.93.1.30 
34.090  00 
30.645.00 

30. 510.  00 

27.225.00 
26,9gS.47 
26,559.00 

25,971.70 

30,379.00 

29^119.90 


Amount 
repaid 


S32, 129.  ii 
32,048.84 


31,  7,18.  84 
31, 423.  29 
28, 632.  92 
31,141.93 


28, 145. 78 

30,097.67 

30, 002. 30 
29,971.23 
29, 629. 34 

29,  .WO.  72 
13.256.77 
20,474.75 

29,331.40 

29,322.70 
28. 9.18. 30 
28. 86fi.  51 
28. 31.1.  ,17 

28, 275,  21 
28,  li»V  58 
28,094.84 
13,460.82 

28,  mm.  59 

27,843,00 
27,779.12 
25,211.01 
2?,6Ua80 
37,398.40 
27,375.00 
22,048.99 
27, 236. 10 
27,  O20. 92 

26.549.85 


20,762.46 
26,421,78 

20,421.40 
26, 31 L  41 
26,132.42 

29,882.94 
25.877.81 
4,77L20 
29,60L90 
25,  .136. 00 
2,1. 495. 86 

25.475.33 

21.466.90 
A  442. 02 


25,373.28 
17,981,24 
25,072.90 

29,010  10 


10,454,477.76 
32,316.30 

77,960.88 
33.997.66 
34,935.30 
34,050.00 
3a  645. 00 

30,910  00 

21,780.00 
26,098.47 
26,999.00 

29, 971. 70 

30, 375. 00 

29,119  90 
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State,  prodQcer.  and  address 


SOYBEANS — continued 
Iowa: 

HeTl«rt  P.  Turin.  Odebolt 

Kenneth  Johnson,  Callendcr 

Loutsiiinii: 

W.  P.  Tomllnson,  Lake  Providence... 

Orvllie  A.  Coody,  Lake  Providence.,. 
Mississippi: 

Joe  Prt'l'ly  &  Sons.  Romnc  Fork-.*-.. 

Qreer  t*tos.  A  Son.  Hollandalc...^ 

J.  R.  Flautt  A  Sons,  Swan  Lake...... 

Evannu  Pliintation,  Inc..  Cary...— 

F,  B.  Swt-arenpen.  PJilUpp „... 

W.  !■ .  Skelton.  Kosc'duie 

Dommio  P.  Riuo,  C'levpland  

Anniipep,  Int..  Mintcr  (.'Sty 

L.  L.  Walker.  Mintcr  City 

Ray  Rot)ersuii  Farms,  Inc.,  Phillop 

Missouri: 

A.  C.  Riley,  New  Madrid --... 

W.  V.  Rllev,  New  Madrid 

The  Albert  Palnton  Co.,  Inc.,  Patnton 

Wallat*  Farms,  tjldeon 

North  Carolina; 

A.  D.  Swindell.  PanteRO , 

McN'alr  Investment  Co.,  Laurlnb«re-. 
South  Carolina: 

W.  H.  Mayes.  Maycsvllle , 

J.  A.  Harvin.  SumuT , 4. 

J.  T.  Duncan.  Martin .., 

(Wisconsin:    Charles    U.    Euiper,    Uplon 
Grove , 


Quantity 
pledged 


I 


WHBAT 


Arkansas:  Lake  Plantation,  Hughes 

Calllornia: 

E.  L  Wallace,  Woodland 

Jackson  A  Reinert,  Paso  Robles 

Colorado: 

Sprairue  Bros.,  llolyoke 

Harold  Kuckartr,  Arriba 

Kalcevlc  Farms,  Inc.,  Aurora 

Ralph  and  Jack  Bowman,  Wray.., 

Idaho: 

Wagner  Bros.,  Lewiston   , 

Ira  Mcintosh  A  Sons,  Lewiston  . 

Meuchnm  Land  A:  Cattle  Co.,  Lapwai. 

Heglar  Ranch.  Inc.  Burley.-T. 

Drechsel  Bros.,  \Vorley   .. . 

Hemdon  Farm«,  Inc.,  Culdesac 

Oaffney  &  Howe,  Plummer. 

WIttman  Farms,  Inc.,  Lapwul 

Sam  .\lm  A-  Sons.  Inc..  OranKCvllle 

W,  W,  Rlzccrs  &  Sons.  Craigniont 

Stanton  Becker,  Genesee , 

Harold  Heaton  A  Son.  Tekoa,  Wash... 

Plat!  Bros.,  Inc.,  O.irflold,  Wash 

Arthur  P.  Meier,  Peck 

Matsuura  Bros.,  BUickfoot i. 

Herb  Vlllhom,  Worley 

Alvln  Barker  A  Sons,  Soda  Springs 

Shayne  Llnderman,  Xewdale 

George  and  Otto  Brammer,  Lewiston. . 

Lelond  Woodbury,  Burley 

John  Campbell,  Idaho  Falls 

J.  J.  Drlsooll  &  Son,  Troy 

nilding  Frick,  Plummer 

Anderson  Bros,  Troy 

McLeod  Bros.,  Nezperoe... 

Iowa; 

Payne  Valley  Farms,  Inc.,  Hamburg 

Kansas: 

Earl,  Elsie  8.,  and  Frank  Welsenbetjcr, 

Scott  City 

Albert  Frahmet.  al.,  Colby 

B.  A.  Ilutton,  Brewstrr i... 

Robert  W.  Thleroll,  Belolt ^ 

Nell  Fuller  4  .Sons,  Belolt 

S.  Evcn,'tt  Dt'Onls,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr... 
llarold   N.    Hobart,   St.,    Harold   N. 

Ilobart,  Jr.,  and  Gano  n.  Tschudy, 
Hutchinson 

C.  WUber  While,  Goodland _.. 

Hennan  Bott,  Palmer... . 

R.  T.  McCrclght,  Ness  City 

Adrian  Scliwt-ltier,  Osborne.. 

Vestrlng  Bros.,  Bums 

W.  T.  Rooncy,  Jr.,  Garden  City 

John  Krlss  Forms,  Colby , 

Benton  Jones,  aia.sco , 

Fergtison  Bros.,  Kensington 

E.  A.  Baalman  4t  Sons,  .Menlo 

Hattendorf  Bros.,  Scott  City..      ...  . 

John  D.  Delorest,  Peabody 

Richard  L.  and  Jack  Spiegel,  Formoeo 
C.  H.  Moore  Trust  Estate.  Dodge  City. 

Minnesota: 

Keith  Drlscoll.  East  Grand  Forks 

John  Bogestad.  Karlstad 

Vernon  Hagen.  East  Grand  Forks 

Montana: 

Campbell  Farming  Corp.,  HBrdln._... 

Nash  Bros.,  Redstone 

Onstad  Grain  Co.,  Carter 


18,784 
12,690 

15,840 
11,681 

32,168 
29.250 
27,180 
23,130 
18,289 
16,392 
1.1.961 
13,263 
13,050 
13,009 

22,500 
22,500 
17,280 
17,100 

41,850 
19,8)4 

41,043 

26,774 
11,430 

15,030 


19,244 

99,349 
90,606 

31,915 
27,000 
27,000 
24,300 

81,892 
63,102 
90,997 
46,882 
41.196 
34,162 
35,615 
34,839 
31, 497 
33,828 
31,587 
24,266 
27,900 
30,084 
29,700 
27, 610 
27,000 
27,200 
23,220 
27,000 
22,214 
22,604 
22,248 
22,145 
22,377 

21,032 


45,608 
38.844 
37. -260 
34,574 
31,673 
31,495 


28,244 
27,702 
24,984 
23,220 
22,636 
22,807 
23,980 
23,890 
21, 173 
20,290 
20,754 
21,884 
20,608 
18,900 
20,493 

10,780 
22,900 
18,879 

200.212 
49.320 
51.480 


Amount 
loaned 


$40,484.04 
28.171.80 

35,640.00 
26,981.36 

72.802.88 
66,397.90 
61,426.80 
62,273.80 
40,510  66 
37,209.84 
36,231  47 
29,382.41 
28,904.22 
28,815  44 

61,075.00 
51,075.00 
39, 092. 80 
38,304.00 

03,329,90 
44,185.22 

91, 525. 89 
59,623.65 
25,488.90 

34,268.40 


83,898.11 
69.096.16 

34,302.11 
31,860.00 
31, 090, 00 
29,889.00 

101,546.08 
78, 246. 48 
73,738.23 
51,339.69 
49,187.57 
41,408.29 
41,197.22 


Amoimt 
repaid 


MO,  484. 04 


39i640.00 
12,406.36 

72,802.88 
89,397.50 
61, 426. 80 
92,273.80 

37,208.84 
36,-231.47 

'2i'o64.'22 
28,813.44 


39,092.80 
38,304.00 


63,220.90 
44,189.22 


6,021.00 
29,488.90 


34,268.40 


34,302.11 
19,92.1.00 


101,946.08 
78. 246.  48 
18,411.00 
91,339.69 
19, 298. 97 
31,248.00 


40.111.90 

38.111.37 

37.  979. 34 

37, 979  34 

36. 040. 07 

36,049  07 

35.508.47 

34,596  00 

34, 596. 00 

34, 102. 19 

28,699.68 

33,264.00 

33,264.00 

31, 496. 63 

31, 496. 63 

30,  510  00 

30, 910. 00 

29,376  00 

28,792.80 

28, 792. 80 

28, 7.15. 40 

28,7,15.40 

26,529.21 

26,  ,129. 21 

25,881.60 

25,881  69 

25, 814. 76 

26,814.76 

25,30,1.11 

21,396.35 

25. 174. 82 

29,174.82 

28,097.06 

28,057.06 

62,482.96 

49,331.88 

47,320.20 

45, 211. 48 

49,211.48 

44.889.63 

43. 153. 57 

40, 510  03 

36.008.19 

1.93L67 

34.129.44 

33.156.00 

32,019.58 

31,124.21 

8,172.20 

30,720.60 

30,289.90 

29,819.66 

6,010  29 

29,767.60 

26,904.82 

3,682.80 

26,466.62 

19,799.87 

29,739.63 

29,919.00 

29,390.49 

46,146.60 

16,310  29 

31,0,10.00 

26, 767. 36 

206,218.36 

73,283.00 

67, 704. 40 

56,113.20 

State,  producer,  and  address 


Quantlty 
pledgod 


WHEAT-  continued 
-Continued 


Montana. 

Kraft  &  .Martin.  liavre 

J.  G.  Robertson.  Irie..  Great  Falls. 

Juedenian  Grain  CO..  Oeraldine..  . 

W'arren  Swenson.  Cut  Bank.. 

Otis  Waters.  Rlehey 

Pryor  Lond  Co..  Billhtgs 

Floyd  Warren.  Inc..  Hardin 

Oscar  A.  Kalgoard.  Big  Sandy 

Westermark  Bros..  Levon 

Francis  Maurer.  Dutton... 

BlU  .MoCarler.  Galala 

Roy  Klllenbeck.  Scobey. 

BIrkeland  A  Son.  Inc. ."Fort  Benton 

Oaylen  Vernon.  Rav  Stoner.and  Rich- 
ard McCarty  Outlook 

Leiy  K.  T.  Ranch.  BUHngs 

Clafr  Schilllnger  and  ScbllUnger  Farms, 
Inc.,  Wolf  Point 

Kenneth  ScblUlngcr,  Vlda 

Adolph  Fij,  Ekalaka 

Royce  .\pplegate.  Square  Butte 

SIkorski  &  Pons,  Inc.  Wlllard..„ 

John  H.  Leutbold,  Molt 

D.  K.  Hereford  Ranch,  Ballantlne 

F.  E.  Davison  &  Sons,  Illghwtwd 

John  Kcil  4  Sons,  Ledger _ 

Kenneth  G.  Aivlg,  Kremlin , 

A.  C.  Kanimcrzell,  Chester 

Donald  Nornum  and  Arnold  Dees, 
Kremlin 

Allan  and  I.*o  Schilllnger,  Vlda 

Kolandond  Burton  Wright,  Moors 

Leo  M.  Kraft,  Havn^ 

Ralph  Leo.  Buffalo 

Conover  Ranch  Co..  Broadview 


Ivan  Dahlman,  Forsyth. 
iScl 


,  San 


Herbert  O.  Bluand  SclmaMcCIlntock. 

Boi  Elder 

Ole  JeiLsen.  Chester.. 

Swank  &  Son.  Poplar _,' 

Elmer  and  Mary  P.  Doslal,  Oeraldine 

Frank  Kukla,  Blue  Creek 

Nebraska: 

Grace  Land  A  Cattle  Co.,  I.«wellen 

Raymond,  Ronald,  Pamela,  Michael, 
Leo,  Morris,  and  Use  Jessen,  Lodge, 

pole 

Knlpp  Land  Co.,  Big  Springs "'"' 

Ruth  Hunt,  Haslincs „_-' 

A.  L.  Roseiu'r  A  Sons,  Davkln 

Bailey  Partnership,  Big  .'springs 

Glen  F.  Burns,  Chappell 

Svoboda  A  Hannah,  OgoUala 

Eugene  Schefcek,  .\lliance 

Leo  Jessen,  Oshkosh      ., 

Robert  R.  Elliott.  Solvong,  Calif.  ., 
Ed  and  Beulah  Jelinek,  Alliance..., 
Nevada: 

Rio  King  Land  A  Investment  Co 

Francisco,  Calif 

New  Mexico: 

Archie  Baker,  Clovte... 

W.  L.  LockmlUer,  Clovb 

Virgle  Harrison,  Texlco 

Albert  and  Monte  Matlock,  Ciovb.., 
North  Dakota: 

Arvel  Ollni,  Eldrldge 

Ballantyne  Bros.,  Westhope 

Benjamin  Schalhle,  Mott . 

The  Witteman  Co.,  MohaU 

L.J.  Johnson.  Plara 

Polries  Bros..  Svkeston 

Roscoe  W'.  Kelly.  Niagara 

August  C.  Kirschemann.  Mott 

John  D.  Klrschmann.  Blsmorck.  .. 
Henry  Grain  A  Stock  Farm,  Westhope 

T.  A.  DilsB,  Scranton 

Normwi  Ollni,  Bottlnest] 

.\lvln  Kenner,  I,eedS- 

Edwin  Neizer.  Regent 

Dan  N'elzer.  Bismarck 

W.J.  Thoresnn,  York 

Ernest  P.  Jensen.  Wiiliston 

Stair  Bros.,  Newburg 

Willis  Glint.  Newburg 

Carl  M .  Hoden  Held  A  Sons,  Ray , 

Helen,    Wayne,    Cecil,    and    Deimls 

Zabnow,  Roseglen , 

Alfred  Johnson,  Plaza , 

Jack  Follman.Vork 

Reginald  and  Kenneth  Henry,  West- 
hope.. 

August  and  Ronald  Wagner,  Engtevoie, 

Earl  Schwartz  Co.,  Kenmare 

Walter  E,  Johnson,  Courtenay 

Roger  Redcl,  Fressenden 

Leo   and    Anthony    MuggU,    Vincent 
Muggli.  Jr.,  and  Vincent  Muggli,  Sr., 

Carson 

Rose  Welnhandl,  Shields '...'.'. 

Carlton  Larson.  Svkeston 

Harold  Uosfstrand,  Leeds 

Raymond  Foerster,  Conway 


44,460 
49,909 
48,285 
48,660 
37, 170 
43,625 
44,100 
40,526 
38,610 
37,800 
34,670 
32,040 
32,850 

28,440 
32,193 

29.430 
26,091 
29,524 
30,240 
24,641 
28,800 
27,810 
27,812 
27,000 
22.900 
29,920 

24,660 
21,240 
29,200 
22,320 
24,930 
24,900 
23,220 

21,190 
24,102 
21,960 
23,400 
23,130 

92,200 


39,600 
33,300 
31. 17S 
26.809 
29,700 
28.342 
26.100 
29.038 
23.400 
22.410 
20.002 


20.327 

24.337 
29.360 

22.018 
20.510 

38.904 
38,000 
34.690 
36,900 
34,200 
28,512 
27,900 

25,200 

28,440 
27, 720 
36,370 
29,200 
23, 925 

25,000 
24,300 
24.930 
25.429 
27.000 

29v690 
26.100 
23.808 

24,300 
20,367 
23,400 
18,990 
18,211 


18,203 
18,251 
16,420 


Amount 

loaned 


M9,899.40 
94.396.49 
92,630  69 
90, 899. 40 
47,949.30 
47.551.25 
46.423.00 
43,746.68 
42,084.90 
41, 202. 00 
36,99LS0 
36,526.60 
35,806.50 

39,66L60 
35,090.37 

35,021.70 

34,566.57 

34, 148. 88 

32.g6L60 

31,749.21 

31,393.00 

30,312.90 

30,181.23. 

29,430  00 

28,632.60 

28, 292. 80 

28,229.80 
28, 170  00 
27,468.00 
27,342.00 
27, 173. 70 
26,709.00 
26,470  80 

26,464.90 
28,27L18 
29,912.80 
29,906.00 
25,211.70 

64,728.00 


48,312  00 
41,998.00 
40,227.67 
37,179,88 
36.828.00 
34. 317. 92 
32.886.00 
32.048.64 
29.250.00 
28. 012  50 
28, 807. 64 


29.209.48 

31.227.94 
31.065  58 
28.954  11 

26.765.56 

67.073,29 
90. 760  00 
40. 999.  90 
46. 125. 00 
42.408.00 
4a  487.  04 
39.  078.  00 

35, 932. 90 

39,950.00 
35.481.60 
3.%  406  00 
39. 280. 00 

34.197.08 

34.125.00 
33.777.00 
33. 655.  60 
33.496  25 
33,2ia00 

32, 832. 00 
32,364.00 
31,  546. 49 


Amount 
repaid 


«94,S96.49 


6,714.40 
I.16L00 
47.e9L29 
45,423,00 
43,746,68 
42,064.90 

'38,~t9i'a6 


39,09037 
1,39Z30 


1.206.00 
""9,"949.'oi 

28.~25i's6 


27,468,00 
'"27,"i73.'76 

"ai'iTaso 


30, 379. 00 
29,40a00 
29,250.00 
27,830.70 
A890.62 


29,423.20 
25.309.46 
29.198.74 
29,048.20 


10,067.40 

ioiiiw 


29.205.48 
31.227.91 


220.19 
26.7SS.99 


2,260.99 


4,729.00 


1,491.40 
32,832.00 


2,268.00 


23720 
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Table  1i.—19Si  crop  price-support  loanx  made  of  $2r,.00'i  or  mnrr  n„ri  amount  repaid,  by  producer— Continued 


stale,  producer,  and  u/ldress 


WHEAT —  continued 
Ohm: 

W.>r.l  Walton  4  Associates,  Imc,  I'ppi-r 
S,iM.lll5lty .---- 

Orli'loii  Furnu,  Inc..  London.- 

OlLl;>lii>mi> 

John  A,  Fnrncis,  KluRnstier — 

Jo*  St,-ichf?n.  I'O'tca  rity 

Jlinies  W.  Sh,>rro<:lc,  Poiica  City 

Ort'Ktin- 

.McC"rmniach  Bros.,  Prndl«ton 

fjli'im  Thonif,  Pcudlcloii. .-.- 

John  I'mudlootund  Ix'o  liorger,  lonc- 

Il.tyiii'iti'l  A  .^un.  Ini'.,  Helix 

Iliiiph  .s.  fruiii.  loiii' 

it.  A  T.  Riuiohes,  Athein 

KliiJ  Riiiches.  I'endlelnn 

Hubert  Kllkiiuiy,  lleiniiier..f. 

Iy•^.  KInc,  liK'  .  Ili-lii -■- 

K   1..  Wutklns,  Wsjco 

4  K  Rtinebes.  Wusco 

Mud  Sprine^  Roiichfa,  Pendleton 
Hunches,  Cuniiinchiim  Sheep  Co., 
ond  llokc  Riui.liH,  Pendleton   

Adnlph.  J^.«^(leoreitl.'it.llI^■^.Condon.. 
lCey  llrm,.  Inc.,  -Milton  Krecwnter...  . 

rtlchopt  W.  Hampton,  Pendleton. 

V.  R.  R^inch.llelU 

Weijcr,  Inc.,  and  Vemltn  Ad»nu, 
\tliena 

R   \   UrogolttI,  I,a(Jrande.. 

ffiwtcr.  Wernsina  A  Cotltnan,  Atbena.. 

CliarU's  frtflson.  lone 

M,  Smith,  Condon 

I!    IL  .Mcliityre,  Pendleton. 

.Vlvin  Hunch,  Itepptwr 

nnldnim  Ranches,  Pendleton 

Hill  Ranches,  Inc..  llelli.. 

L.vrry  K-  Kivael«.re.  W'tmcn 

ilarion  T.  Weathertord.  ArUii|!ton_.. 
.'.  I>.  Hurdle  .t  Son.s,  Condon 

Merton  ;!-  Wade.  l.,ostine.._ 

E.  E:irl  or  .'i.  Hernice  Prynr,  Condon... 

atorio  Ranches.  Pen"lK*t"n 

Copiiliuier  A  .■Son  Ranclws.  Eelio.... 

A   >  -  and  R.  C.  -Moll.  Pi'ndletotu 

n.  T.  Rea.  Ine..  Walla  Walla.  Wash 

t  V.John!*.  Athena 

.McEUieolt  Bros.,  lone 

11.  .\I-  /-ell.  Wa.sco 

Johns  i*nntli  OJid  Heamcr.  Athena 

C  O   Burnet  or  AltheaBuniot,  .Vloro.. 

TotI  O.  McCoy,  The  Dalles 

*'.  L.  HulS4^  PufiU- - 

R.  .\l.  and  Delta  Johnson,  Wasco 

A  c.  Warren.  Inne... 

ilill  WrtUe,  Wfltlowa 

(i  W.  Temple,  P(*dlelon. 

An«rl  L.  .McCorinmaoh.  Walla  Wolla. 

Wash 

T.  -M.  Campl«ll,  llelll 

«le|!  A  Sie«.  baker — — 

David  llorne,  IVndleton ,., 

(Ikn  Brosolttl,  Helil 

iM*ell  tioo.lln  Foncut,  Moro_ 

R.  A   H.   K.irins  and   Archie   HortlS, 

Milinn-Freewaler  

Jandhiillow  Karahes,  llelii  _ 

C  N.  Jones  A  Sons,  ili'ppner 

1.  Smith,  Inc.,  Con-Ion , 

Verne  W.  Dale,  HHi^  ... 

hol«-rt  Kothrock,  .VUraS-- — 

li.Kco  E.  .vt"or*.  M'To.. 

Canipiidl  Rancli,  Inc.,  Eell'i.      

Halkor  Wliltncre  RiUieli,  Athena 

Harvey  StnlTh,  loiw? 

E.irl  -\li-ekrr.  Th^'  Ddles 

Stirrup  Ranch.  North  Powdef. - 

(i.  L.  Pratt,  Visall.i,  CilU 

Harry  Pniudtoot,  Echo 

South  Dakota:  • 

Willlim   J.   Stanley   and   WUIbun  D. 

.\5ntnseen.  AC;J..- 

J   E  Cheek  Est;ite.  Pierre — 

Elkhorn  Farm.  Martin. 

kUred  and  Johanna  Ehlers,  Presho 

bennis  L.  .\ndenion,  R.ipid  City 

l.eo  I.  Terca,  Pn^ho — 

John  llipiien.  Martin - 

Kaynueid  JeSoCn.  Lo«lee  Pole,  Nehr — 

Louie  2.  Bartels,  tlellysbarg 

Hartley  Mills.  Wlmur    .- 

Kenneth  KinkhT,  Blunt 

lluBo  KUikler,  Littlofleld.  Tei. 

Krier  Bro.*..  Presho    -- — 

lames  :f.  Brown.  Chamberlain - 

.\rvid  Ambur,  Pn-sho 

liruno  WIeczorek,  (  Itaniberlaln. 

*:.  K.  Ilutehisou.  I*resho - 

Koberl  E.  Duncan,  Pierre 

3ii)y  Norman.  Hayes.. 

Earl  E.  Kinder,  onlda    

Verdun  Stanley.  Presho -.— 

Drvllle  Sehwariing.  liordoo,  NetJr 

K.  R.  Rhiley,  Cri'iBhton 

Myron  I>.  and  Mildred  \.  Jobn»n. 

Rapid  Cily - 


tjuantlty 

pledrd 


Anioum 
loaned 


:>l,03« 
£2,  (Km 

191,483 

I*.  570 

.it.aa 

47.02,1 
-Vl.  l*i 
43.  M7 
4  J,  :iOl 
3ii.3«3 
311,344 
38,846 
34.SI6 
3>l,S40 


34.11.10 
3tiL,3uO 
33,703 
33,73.1 
35,  DM) 

311, 3«> 
31,444 
K,!M 

2»,  IW) 

j«,ei«i 

10,348 
■.'»,577 
>n,fl78 
30,IX1U 

2n,ioo 

27, -W 
:!5,IH3 

■Si,(m 

27,  14B 
27,31*4 
24.750 

W.Ill 
24,075 
■a  827 
24,  261) 
23.4IS 
24.496 
23,  ,124 
22.  rXIO 
23,826 
22.063 
24,183 

22,060 

23,444 

23. 4M 
22.7;t2 
22,507 
21,»41 

20.&21 

22,  iia 

-n,»57 
19.370 
22.02S 

20.798 
21.221J 
20.9t>4 

-.I.SnO 
19.593 
18,U<ia 
21.IW4 
21. 6IV4 
20,854 


117. 3S7 
.W,797 
42,570 
Sn.tlO) 
37,291 
81.5fO 
33,760 
23,110 

2.s,i!ino 

24.840 

23,560 
23,130 
24,030 
23,SS0 
21,600 
20,430 
21,8.12 
21,601) 
21,600 
22,950 
22.600 

:i.7so  I 


.\moilnt 
repui'I 


?33.37S.ttl 
26.625.27 

27,315.0) 

27, 17(1.  no 

26,934.71 
V>3, 622  36 

r..i.3(B.«i 

61.  «)2. 7.') 
60.  Ota.  45 
.17, 177.  ,17 
51.270.80 
49, 874. 50 
49, 476.  Tl 
46,809.44 
45,791.02 
45,254.20 


45. 045.  no 
44. 722. 68 
43,816.  .10 
42.T74.:(5 
42,240.48 

39.3.14.24 
39,305,00 
39,000.96 
38, 199. 60 
36,950.64 
33,633.42 
36,37170 
36,352.84 
90,1,10.00 
34.713.00 
34.  .1117. 92 
34, 2.19. 79 
33, 520. 74 
33.517.8.1 
33,271.8<1 

32, 175. 00 

31,444.60 
31.209.79 
31.213.37 
30.  WW.  42 
30. 443.  .12 
30,37138 
30, 236. 64 
29,e«8.00 
29,844.28 
28,902.53 
28,740.44 

28,679.04 

28, 3tm  49 
27,486.116 
27,  ,192, 27 
27, 229. 18 
27,192.41 

27,067.30 
26,928,  44 
26,714.38 
26,689.41 
26.540  51 
26, 457. 27 
26,36.1.03 
■JO.  319.  ',15 
■X. 122. 96 
25,862.76 
25,  704,  IK) 
25,248.44 
25,248.43 
25.069.17 


168.397.20 
70.326.89 
54. 242.  10 
52.  .VcO.  09 
.11.62.1  11 
46. 076. 40 

41.767.20 

37.770;  60 

37,440,00 

35, 272-.  SO 

33,069.60 

31.784.40 

31,719.60 

31,131.60 

29,331.00 

29,316.60 

29,063. 16 

28.728.00 

■28.512.00  I 

28,458.00 

28,350.110 

27. 952. -20  I 


5S3,375.99 
26.8'25.'27 


S3, 622.  36 
65. 31K  85 
61, 1'rOJ.  75 


51.170,90 

'ia'mlri 

46,809.44 
42,713.66 
45,264.20 


45,045.00 
44,r2^2.«6 

13.'758..14 
42. 246.  48 

37.908.00 
39,30,1.011 
7.969.n 

3l).9.in.  lA 
36.633.42 
36.372.20 
36,352.84 


34,713.00 

'"i."  835."  75 
9, 180. 52 
33,  517.  53 
33, -771. 86 

32,175.00 


31, 298. 79 
31,213.37 
3<).806.42 
30,443.52 

"'36.' 236.64 

"29,'844.'28 


28.679.01 

,28.303.  ty 

'■27,3M2.27 

16,741  76 

27,067  30 
12,005.71 
■28,714.38 
26,689.41 
■26,540.51 
■20,47,1.00 

26,349.95 
20, 122. 90 
•25,602.76 


7, 177. 17 

*■ 
1,287.80 


State,  producer,  aad  address 


31.7S4.40 

'siiiai.eo 


1. 915. 20 
19,48.1.20 


24,060.60 


Quantity 
pledged 


WHEAT — continued 

Suutb  Dait'ita— Continued 

II.  O.  Ehlers -Sons,  Presho 

Jerry  tleerini^'r.  Cattle  Rock 

I.eoneI  M.  JeiLscn.  Wall. 

Robert  llartels.  Fort  Pierre 

Jetter  Bros.,  .Mllesville 

Wm.  O.  and  Lyie  Schoulto,  Preeho. 

Texas: 

mil  Farms.  Hart 

Talt  .McGce.  Heretord 

Homer  Hill.  Hart 

Buddy  Hill.  Hart 

Ccrald  L.  Lasley,  Dalhart  

Frank  Rohinsnn,  Panhandle 

Berkley  Slrinirer,  Dumas 

1).  ti-  Cluck,  liruver 

Sara  R.  Cluck,  Graver... 

llaroM  H.  Hocue.  Dalhart 

.\  &  o  Farms.  Dumas 

Mrs.  M.  W.  .McCioy  A  Sons,  Morse 

.Nloaroe  Bros.,  Sunray 

tlordon  Taylor,  Stuiray 

Dale  Schumaii,  Dumas 

Dale  Coleman,  Diunas 

Rose  C.  or  R.  C.  Porter,  Spearman 

.Morrill  Dryden,  .^unray 

Lyons  Bros.,  Hereford 

Glen  Scriliner,  ijuiiray . 

Weatherford  Bros.,  Sunray 

Marshall  t^ator,  Sunray 

Don  Williams,  Farwoll 

.\.  R.  Bort,  Gruver 

Gene  Cluck,  Gruver 

Joe  Schuman,  Duntas 

Everett  Bros.,  Stratford 

Fred  W_  .Mercer,  .'■^llverton.. 

Velma  W.  lIcGraw  Estate.  Fort  Worth 

John  Cole.  Waka 

Claude  llicley.  Stinnett 

Geortto     Farm.*.     Charlono    and     G. 

Georee.  Perrylon „ 

J.  II.  Burkett.  Sunray-- 

Claude  John>on  .li  Son.  Dalhart 

John  A.  and  Raymond  Smith,  Herelord. 

Wasliinaton: 

(ilen  .Miller  >V  Sons,  .\mber — 

D,  Everett  PliUlliu.  Llnd 

I.eonardand  Henrv  Kriinz.  Lind 

Kenneth  Smith,  W  altsliiue 

tleorg.-'  D.  Brown  .t:  Sons,  Pomeroy 

Stalev  A  llovd,  Pullman 

Rnljert  V.  Phlllil*.  I.Ind 

T*hn  Br. IS..  Farmington 

Curtis  Cattle  lo.  Garfield 

Roy  Perineer,  Pullman - 

W.  M.  Bovd  A  Sons.  Moscow,  Idalio.- 

(isborne  Uelsby,  Aml>i>r 

Hauinann  FamllAVatihtucna 

DeZeHcn  .V  Son.  Bndiicport 

Richard  K.  DeSi'ain.  Winona 

CrE»-l  Btll.  Lacroa**     

RoliertJ.  and  Lewi';  patton,  Waitsburg 

U.  H.  Woodward.  Inc..  Dayton 

Donovan  Form.'.  Pn-scott 

Fori  Guinm  A  Suns.  Tekoa.. 

Thomas  J.  Ilwrs  A  Sons,  Pomeroy 

J.  I!.  Damon,  Llnd  

Pearl  Gs*-lnn.  Pomeroy — 

S,  T.  S.  Farms,  Inc.,  Prcscbtt 

Fern  II  .t  Luva-K,  Pomeroy 

Joe  .MeCown  and  Charles  E.  Neacc 

Estate,  WollshurE 

J.  L.  Williams,  Llnd - 

Fred  and  Cecil  Hominel.  Pomeroy.  ... 

Oodlrev  .Meilke,  Lind - 

liittmniiotham  Bros.,  liarlline 

C.C.  Wolf  A  Sons.  Pomeroy- 

Laura  C.  GUllland  Estates,  Lafayette, 

Ind - 

Casey  Forms,  Inc.,  Eureka 

Lester  Camp,  I.«icrosse 

Nelson  Bros.,  Watcrvllle -..; 

LaSJiter  Fiirnis.  Inc.,  Walla  Walla 

Dippel  Bros..  G.irllcld 

Wayne  Beiile,  Pomeroy..- 

John  E.  Hair.  Walla  Walla_ 

Allen  Struthers.  Eureka.. 

Ralph  Colley,  Council 

The  ShelTels  Co.,  Gtiv.in — — 

John  W.  Smith,  Lancaster 

Marvin  Corslens.  Espanola 

Franklm  D.  Rockwdl.  Endloott 

Jack  Clodius,  Waltshuru 

Rockdale  Farms,  Eilwall — 

Harp  Hrns.,  FarmUiflton 

IleMar  Bros.,  St.  John _ 

Wilbiu  Morgan,  Pomeroy. 

CalTln  RaumJSt,  Fannlneton 

Ed  Futire,  Jr.,  RitzvlIIe 

Ellsworth  Conover,  Waltihurg 

Howard  Jnr^^en.-vn.  Coulee  City 

R.  F.  Yo'jtig,  Starl3UL^k 

Earl  -M.  Pien-on.  Colfax 

Phillips    F:irms.    Inc.,    and    Merlin 

Phillips.  Walla  Walla - 

E.  E.  Watkir.s.  Spokane 


Amount 
loaned 


20,890 
21,330 
21.  ISO 
19,44(1 
19,880 
19,000 

38,760 
43,528 
32,.12<1 
3.1,342 
40,582 
35.204 
38,561 
3(1.  797 
36.297 
36^011 
34.496 

31,825 
29,607 
29,944 
28,661 
30,000 
26.069 
•23. -242 
35, 860 
25.405 
23,871 
34,630 
24,377 
23.471 
2-2,260 
21,064 
19,008 

19, 235 
19,379 

18.00Q 
20,268 
18,909 
14,447 

133.  ,142 
110,  .100 
86,038 
63.6.13 
58,563 
58,5(10 
49,995 
45,180 
41,427 
43, 75.1 
39,195 
39,150 
37,710 
37,548 
41.081 
41,578 
30,073 
38,535 
34,747 
38.309 
34,7.16 
35.693 
31.626 
33.273 
35.9tr2 

34.433 
32.010 
3^2. 832 
33.747 
33,163 
32,671 

32.211 
31,^297 
32,793 
28,530 
30,004 
29,070 
29,013 
27,276 
28,460 
27,000 
27,627 
28,264 
29,518 
29,506 
28,408 
28,997 
29,437 

28,  sr 

26,400 
26,640 
27,500 
27,447 
25,695 
27,4iui 
26,100 

2,1,020 

•27,356 


Amotmt 
repaid 


$27,943.80 
26, 875.  SO 
211.818.20 
25, 660.  SO 
■25,542.00 
•2.1,  OliO.  00 

08,379.05 
55,933,48 
55,303.86 
.1.1. 231. 81 
53.419.06 
51.573.38 
50, 5211.  24 
48.  755.  59 
47.730.98 
46.  271.  .16 
46,  0^28.  39 
43. 451.  70 
40. 885. 13 
40.  ,136. 18 
39.076.47 
37.633.20 
36.450.00 
■J5. 844.  6.1 
3.1,221.77 
35.  040. 07 
34.169.05 
32.455.36 
32.388.45 
3^2. 184.  26 
30.394.52 
28. 826. 96 
■A,  541. 76 

26.849.14 

26.832.83 
26, 453, 01 

25.740.00 
25.638.38 
25.  (121. 70 
25.302.00 

166.W7..10 
130, 4821  9» 
106,541.33 
79, 249.  74 
73,360.03 
73, 1-25. 1)0 
63,  .'04.86 
56, 475. 00 
5(1, 694. 20 
50,683.36 
4!i,  993. 76 
4S.  549  00 
48,  •268.  80 
47, 871. 96 
47,773.02 
47,  708.  87 
46,534.17 
46,4U'2  58 
45.171.1(1 
44.6:10.16 
44.  558. 61 
44.071. -22 
43,275.«t 
43.254.90 
42,9(«.29 

41.146.'J6 
41.011. 20 
41).  453,  25 
40, '267.  no 
39, 629. 45 
38,214.06 

as,  17tt21 
37, 970  98 
37, 876.  03 
36,  518  40 
3>>,  455,  06 
36,337.50 
35, 787,  62 
35, 458  80 
3.1,307.53 
3,1, 100.  00 
.VI,  08(1. 60 
34,543  40 
34.403.11 
34, 382.  45 
34,343.43 
34,338.89 
34, 122. 45 
;I3,  .11)4.84 
33.  .128.  00 
33.3IX).00 
33. 109. 64 
3,1.073.78 
3-2. 889. 60 
3-2. 84.1.  S9 
32,624.98 

32.526.00 
32.416.33 


K,87g.  10 
28,838.10 
3L319,20 
25,660.80 


66.933.48 


t3,29L86 

'50,520.24 
48. 755.  .19 
47,730.99 
46. 274.  56 
46. 028.  39 


8.173.64 
22, 38a  42 
36. 4.10. 00 

3.1, 844.  &1 
14. 57i  87 


32,164.36 


210,64 
36.849.14 
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26.451.01 
26,-40.00 


41,927.60 

"m.vA'n 

79, 249.  74 
13,362.53 
73,1'25.00 


60,684.20 

50,683.36 
48,99.1,76 
4«,  549. 00 
48,308.80 

1,517.45 
47,773.02 
47,7115.87 
46,S:i4.17 

7,0».S5 
45,171.10 

ill,' 560. 68 
23,140_l» 
3.674.62 
6,  Ms.  90 
42,90-2  29 

41,146.96 
39, 168.  (Kl 
40,453.25 
40,267.60 
39.628.46 


18,206.13 
37,67603 


35,787.62 
33, 459.  SO 

"4,'c*6.'6o 

IB,  UK,  <u 
10,018,40 
19,298.47 
34,382.46 
34.343.43 

'2i,'227.6« 
33.594.84 

33.366.66 
33,100.64 
33.073,78 
32. 889. 60 
3-2. 845,  89 


y 
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state,  prtidueer.  and  address 


Quantity 
pledged 


wnE.tT  .  continued 
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Bemiett  Land  Co,.  FariniiiRton 

Dick  Edwar.b.  HorlUne 

Virgil  Feeiell.  .Mahlon.. 

Ferrell  A  Luvass.  Pomeroy 

Eugene  Valaer.  Walla  Walia 

.Morris  GangUL-t.  Waltsliurg 

Yoshino  Bros.,  Quincy,- 

Nick  S^'ivers.  Jr..  Lind 

(Irval  Painter.  Waterville 

(leonte  H    Ellis.  Reardaii 

Lawrence  Timm.  Harrington 

Kenny  Foillkd.  Llnd, 

Dwi-lloy  Jones.  Walla  Walla,  _ .   

Elmer  Schoesler  A  Son?.  RitzvlIIe 

Heitstunian  Bros.,  Chirkston .- 

Robert  Heitstuman.  Pomeroy 

Cornwall  Farms,  Falrlleld 

Matthew  Lyons.  Wailslnirg .-,.., 

Kllcker  Bros.  A  Son'.  Walla  Wolla 

Blacklaw  Bros,,  Eun-ka    .- 

C.  B.  Slonecipher.  Waitsburg 

J.I,  Kuper5.  Harrington 

Veihenke  A  Pavlik.  Colfoi     

Erwin  Bros,.  Prescott 

."Vlarv  Iluncer.  Dayron 

Felgenhauer  Bros..  Fairfield. 

Hofer  Bros.,  Waitsburg.     „ 

John   Stephenson,    Elda  Stephenson, 
and  Ella  Stephenson  Estate,  Bcnge  . 

Willard  C.  Uennlngs,  Rilzville 

Dave  Repp  A  Son.  St.  John 

Waller  .\   Zellincr.  Davenport - 

Carl  Bovd.  Piilliiian 

Oale  O.  Ofeller.  Llnd    ^. 

Frank  J.  or  Frank  Wolf,  Pomeroy..; 


25,830 
26,359 
'23,986 
27,095 
34.300 
21.529 
23.116 
24.300 
24. 1-20 
25,912 
2.1,760 
34,381 
35,164 
35,354 

25,413 
24,34- 
24,876 
23,006 

24.4(18 
•24,  7(16 
24,095 
2.1. 300 
•24.384 
24,2.18 
23.400 
23.998 

23.600 
22. 500 
24.850 
24.  061 
22.950 
22.410 
30,866 


A  mount 
loaned 


»32,287.50 
32.097.64 
3Lg00.05 
31, 836. 12 
3L  5110. 00 
31. 254. 73 
31. 109. 07 
31.  lot.  00 
30.873.60 
30.657.22 
30,526,37 
30.296.37 
SO.  159. 39 
30,159.34 

30.028.50 

30.018.38 
29,974.38 
29.907.80 
29.771.91 
29.675.43 
29.618  72 
29. 543. 81 
29,306.83 
29, 058. 29 
39, 016. 00 
28, 917. 10 

28.800.00 
28,800.00 
28,796.07 
28.765.28 
28.687.50 
28,684.80 
38,199.31 


.\motmt 
repaid 


(32.2S7.50 
32.097.64 


31.254.73 
31.109.07 
31.104.00 


30.296.37 


16.17L20 
11.604.39 


29. 618.  73 
29.643.81 

29.  ,1116. 83 
•29, 058. 29 


38, 800. 00 
28,786.07 


38,687.50 
""4.'S7ia 


state,  producer,  and  address 


Quantity 
pledged 


Amount 
loaned 


WHEAT-  continued 
Wasbln^on — Continued 

Herbert  Sack:naim.  Odessa 

Rohison  Land  A  Livestock  Co.,  Widla 

Walla.   

Chester  Powers  A  Son,  Storbuck 

C.  L.  Nelson  A  Sons,  Thornton 

Byron  (j.  Dague.  Walla  Walhl , 

David  V.  Adams.  Coulee*Clty 

Roy  M.  Auyil,  Familngton 

Earl  T.  Sherry,  Prescott 

C,  C.  King  and  J.  C.  Kincer,  Pullman. 

Welshaar  Farms,  .Marltn 

Ray  L.  Small.  Jr..  Lowden... 

A.  S.  Miller  A  .Son.  Colfax 

James  F.  Ferrcl.  Wolla  Walta -... 

Clarence  .Slrohinaier.  Lind. 

Paul  Webb.  Jr..  Walla  WaUa 

I.  \.  Zakarison  Estate,  Pullman 

Clyde  Davis.  Pullman 

I.owell  Baker.  Pomeroy , 

Paul  E.  and  Glenn  D.  Hofer,  Preaoott. , 

Paul  S.  Hofer,  Waitsburg 

Wanelta  Hellman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif... 

HiUTls  Bros.,  Dayton 

Edgar  L.  Smith,  St.  John 

Myltlebust  Bros.,  Litcrosse 

Fred  Mader,  Palouse 

Pioneer  Stock  A  Grain  Farm,  Inc.,  Col- 

fai - 

Virgil  Stevens,  Wilson  Creek 

.Norman  Hansen,  Tekoa 

R.  C.  Walker.  Hartllne 

RaymoiKl  B.  WiUiams.  Almira 

Sdieele  Bros,  and  Theodore  F.  Soheele, 

Fairfield 


32,41a  33 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Presl(3ent,  by 
way  of  example,  I  name,  under  "soy- 
beans," the  Arkansas  Grain  Corp.,  Stutt- 
gart, Ark.  Quantity  pledged  In  bushels, 
7,103,230.  Amount  loaned,  516,353,- 
580.93.  Amount  repaid.  $10,454,477.76, 
or  a  net  gain  to  this  corppration  of  some 
S6  million. 

Let  us  review  the  1964  figures  for 
wheat  loans.  The  figures  show  that 
88,000  price-support  loans,  totaling  al- 
most $254  million,  were  made  to  wheat 
farmers. 

Of  this  total  number,  approximately 
3,500  loans  were  paj-ments  exceeding 
$10,000. 

When  I  carefully  reviewed  the  facts 
for  Maryland  from  information  I  could 
find,  I  found  that  one  producer  of  any 
crop  in  the  State  of  Maryland  received 
more  than  S10,0C0. 

Of  the  3,500  loans,  400  received  loans 
exceeding  $25,000,  But  these  totaled 
close  to  $15  million. 

The  amount  of  the  so-called  support 
loans  over  $10,000  to  wheat  farmers 
reached  the  sky-high  figure  last  year 
of  S59  million.  That  is  S59  million  that 
is  not  being  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  farmers,  or  even  middle-income 
farmers.  The  money  spent  Is  actually 
.serving  to  encourage  the  big  farms  or 
corporate  fanns  to  grow  more  wheat 
which  is  sold  to  the  taxpayers  at  a  profit. 
If  these  gigantic  farmers  are  not  able  to 
sell  these  surplus  crops.  Uncle  Sam — you 
and  I  and  the  people  we  represent — is 
ready  to  take  it  off  their  hands  and 
store  it  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

A  recent  report  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  states  that  losses 
under  the  price-support  program  have 
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totaled  $13  billion  over  the  life  of  the 
program,  and  they  continue  to  go  up. 

In  addition,  the  CCC  has  now  nearly 
used  up  all  of  its  $14,500  million  bor- 
rowing authority. 

I  charge  that  this  is  another  way  to 
raid  the  Treasury,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  through  the  back  d(X)r. 

During  the  1964  fiscal  year — last 
year — the  CCC  had  a  net  loss  of  $2,700 
million. 

I  point  these  losses  out  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  extent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  involvement  in  agricul- 
ture. Over  the  last  30  years  the  United 
States  has  followed  the  protectionist  ap- 
proach to  agriculture.  The  costly  re- 
sults of  this  approach  are  a  testament  to 
its  inadequacies. 

Our  price-support  programs  have  not 
only  cost  the  taxpayers  and  consumers 
vast  sums  of  money,  but  have  forced  a 
sizable  part  of  our  economy  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  Government  for  its  mere 
existence. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  put 
on  the  brakes.  My  amendment  is  de- 
signed, in  a  small  way,  to  accomplish 
that  job.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  placing  a  SIO.OOO  annual  limita- 
tion on  the  money  that  any  single  agri- 
cultural producer  can  receive  in  either 
price-support  loans  or  direct  payments. 

In  this  way  we  can  be  sure  that  our 
agricultural  programs  are  taxpayer  and 
consumer  oriented,  as  well  as  designed  to 
help  the  family  farmer.  The  family 
farmer,  the  genesis  for  the  entire  opera- 
tion that  we  now  find  ourselves  em- 
barked upon,  is  not  deriving  the  full 
benefit  of  the  program.  If  Senators  want 
to  help  him,  I  cannot  see  any  reason-  , 
able  argument  that  can  be  advanced  for 
cutting  off  the  large  business  enterprises, 
the  corporate  farmers,  who  produce  acre 
after  acre,  bushel  after  bushel,  and  sell 
to  the  taxpayer  at  a  profit. 


23,702 

2L600 
23,202 
23,496 
21,062 
28,071 
23,601 
32,613 
21,600 
21. 176 
22.238 
21,330 
21,998 
20,620 
2L833 
30,866 
32,488 
22,313 

30,026 

31,090 
20,610 
23.271 
22.237 

22,043 
21,044 
21,990 
21,028 
31,423 

20,260 


*3S,0S7.18 

2S,08aOO 
27,726.64 
27.372  75 
-27,367.60 
27.323.10 
27,2.18  05 
27. 127. 89 
27.000.00 
26,892.26 
26,7.17.66 
26,662  48 
36.28S.08 
26,266.60 
26,212  74 
26. 068.  50 
26,043.18 
26.033.78 

26,0)2.60 

35,823.10 
26.762.50 
25.700.73 
25,636.88 

25, 443.  46 

25. 366.  72 
25.366.38 
25, 339. 19 
•2.1,110.x 

26,110.00 
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Amount 
reijaid 


27,738.64 
27,372.76 
27,367.60 
37,323.10 


14.45L77 

37.ooaoo 


28.21274 
36,oa&60 
36.043.19 
26.033.78 


26.833.18 
26.762,60 
25.709.73 
25,636.88 

25,443.4* 
l'2,115,62 
23. 123. 78 
25,339.18 
25.110.00 

•25.110.00 


I  would  advise  the  Senate  that,  as  a 
prudent  producer  of  any  commodity  or 
any  product,  I  would  not  go  into  the 
venture  unless  I  knew  I  could  make  a 
profit,  .^d  for  the  big  man.  corporate 
or  individual,  I  see  no  reason  -why  the 
Government — the  taxpayer — should  sup- 
port his  profitmaking  scheme. 

I  would  be  happy  to  accept — and  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  have  indicated  to 
me  that  they  are  in  agreement — amend- 
ments to  my  amendment.  I  make  this 
talk  and  propound  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  the  American  people 
should  take  stock  of  what  they  are  doing. 
The  program  is  exceedingly  costly.  It 
is  ineffective.  It  is  not  doing  the  job 
that  it  was  designed  to  do — to  protect 
the  small  farmer,  his  wife,  and  family  in  % 
the  homestead  or  on  the  family  farm, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson J, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  and  can  speak  on  my 
own  time.  I  can  offer  my  amendment 
and  speak  on  my  own  time,  if  the  Senator 
is  willing. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  all  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  is  exhausted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  m>' 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Brewster  amendment.  My  amendment 
is  No.  445,  and  I  would  like  the  clerk  to 
state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  in  order  until  all  time  has  been 
utilized  or  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  my 
time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  can  t*  offered  at  this  time 
only  by  unanimous  consent.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  liears  none  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  may  call  up  his 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
am  in  thorough  sympathy  and  accord 
with  the  proposal  that  the  time  has 
come  to  put  on  the  brakes.  I  believe  it 
Is  long  past  the  time. 

I  stated  briefly  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  when  I  sent  the  amend- 
ment to  this  amendment  to  the  desk, 
that  in  1949  I  voted  for  farm  bills— 
which  we  will  secure  at  the  end  of  this 
year — to  end  all  price  supports,  and  that 
we  should  return  farming  to  where  it 
was  prior  to  this  program  since  World 
War  II. 

The  House  insisted  on  It,  and  In  con- 
ference the  Senate  yielded,  and  we  have 
had  a  support  program  ever  since.  As 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
pointed  out,  the  program  has  cost  S13 
billion;  and  what  has  it  accomplished? 
The  sur-pluses  are  worse  than  they  were 
when  we  started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
the  Senator  is  discussing  his  amend- 
ment— does  he  want  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Could  I  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Yes. 
The  Senator  has  already  been  granted 
tmanimous  consent. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
first  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mai-yland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendmenf 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  like  to 
have  my  amendment  stated.  I  wish  to 
make  a  change  in  my  amendment  with 
respect  to  sugar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  bcglar.lng  wltli  Hue  2.  strllce 
oui  all  down  tlirough  tiie  period  In  line  3, 
and  insert  in  lieu  tliereof  the  following: 
"after  January  1.  1967.  no  corporation  except 
a  producer  of  sugar  shall  be  eligible  for 
price-support  loans  or  payments  under  any 
progr.im  or  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  no  producer 
other  than  a  corporation  shall  be  eligible 
for  price-support  loans  or  payments  under 
any  such  program  or  programs  In  any 
amount  In  excess  of  $25,000  for  any  one 
year" 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Robert- 
son and  Brewster  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
It  is  so  ordered 

Is  the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
.suraciently  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  exempted  sugar  from 
his  amendment  because  it  is  covered  by 
a  different  type  of  proposal. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  recaUs  that 
wool  is  likewise  covered  by  a  different 
proposal  and  would  be  included  in  the 
same  classification  as  sugar  They  are 
both  deficit  crops. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  can  develop 
that,  but  wool  goes  generally  to  the  small 
farmer,  and  my  limitation  on  corpora- 
tions is  that  we  should  not  subsidize 
corporations.  We  could  not  do  so  under 
the  S25.000  provision  of  my  amendment 
If  there  is  anybody  in  Virginia  who 
has  that  much  wool  I  have  not  heard 
about  it.  I  doubt  Lf  anyone  in  Florida 
has  that  much  either. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  wtU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr    BREWSTER      Is    it   my   under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Virgirila 
offered  an  amendment  to  my   amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  put  on  the  brakes.  In  1949  I 
favored  not  only  putting  on  the  brakes 
but  going  back  to  a  system  of  private  en- 
terprise Under  such  a  system  of  private 
enterprise,  when  there  was  overproduc- 
tion, we  had  always  had  low  prices  in  the 
marketplace  because  they  were  regulated 
and  the  Government  did  not  have  to  take 
charge. 

This  Is  another  Illustration  of  a  favor- 
ite maxim  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
said: 

If  we  have  to  go  to  Wft&hlngt.on  for  advice 
on  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  will 
scon  lack  bread. 

We  have  looked  to  Washington  to 
regulate  production  of  farm  cmps,  and 
it  has  not  succeeded.  It  has  cost  $13 
billion,  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
pointed  out.  He  proposes  that  from  now 
on  no  one  shall  get  more  than  $10,000 
a  year  on  all  the  crops  he  produces. 

I  could  go  along  with  that  proposal, 
except  that  I  know  from  past  experience 
with  respect  to  these  limitations  that  it 
will  not  be  adopted. 

With  the  hope  that  something  may  be 
adopted,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  there 
was  a  large  vote  at  one  time  on  a  limita- 
tion of  $25,000,  my  amendment  raises 
the  limit. 

The  theory  is  that  we  must  preserve 
farming  as  a  manner  of  Ufe. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  he  hoped  the 
time  would  never  come  when  less  than  50 
percent  bf  our  people  would  be  engaged 
in  agriculture,  because,  he  said,  farmers 
are  the  backbone  of  our  representative 
democracy  and  their  independence  and 
their  maimer  of  hvlng  miist  be  preserved 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  democracy  and 
Independence. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now  farmers  repre- 
sent 7'b  percent. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  says  that  the 


figure  is  down  to  7' j  percent. 
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We  have  some  trends  In  Government 
that  I  do  not  think  are  In  keeping  with 
the  views  of  the  Foimding  Fathers.  The 
situation  Is  very  disturbing. 

Why  should  we  subsidi2e  corporations 
that  are  engaged  in  farming?  We  sub- 
sidize farmers  for  two  reasons:  First,  we 
wish  to  preserve  a  manner  of  life;  and 
second,  we  wish  to  produce  a  sufficient 
amount  of  food  and  fiber  to  take  care 
of  our  personal  needs.  Is  there  any 
question  about  our  doing  that? 

Our  cottongrowers  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  fact  that  one-half  of  our 
fabrics  are  now  made  from  materials 
other  than  cotton.  We  are  disturbed, 
under  the  cotton  bill,  that  if  the  price  of 
cotton  is  too  high,  more  and  more  shifts 
will  be  made  to  other  fibers  to  replace 
cotton  in  clothing  and  various  other 
Items,  such  as  automobile  tires  and  ma- 
terials in  which  cotton  Is  used. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  pointed 
out  the  number  of  farmers  who  are  re- 
ceiving more  than  $10,000  a  year. 

The  average  farm  In  Virginia  is  less 
than  100  acres.  The  average  wheat  al- 
lotment in  Virginia  is  only  10  acres. 
The  average  barley  allotment  Is  3!4 
acres. 

In  Virginia  $10,000  would  take  care 
of  95  percent  of  the  farmers  under  this 
program.  But  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  400  wheatfarmers  getting  S15  mil- 
lion, according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  that  we 
owe  a  duty  to  support  prices  above  $25,- 
000.  Agriculture  is  a  manner  of  living. 
I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  we  owe 
a  duty  to  insurance  companies  and  others 
who  bought  farmland  and  used  the  vari- 
ous soybean,  cotton,  wheat,  and  other 
allotments  to  sell  their  product  to  the 
Government. 

That  Is  what  the  loan  program  means. 
A  loan  Is  made  at  a  certain  percentage 
of  parity.  But  that  is  a  sale  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.   They  never  get  it  back. 

As  a  result,  we  get  a  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  We  have 
everything.  Unfortunately,  we  are  now 
beginning  to  accumulate  two  other  prod- 
ucts that  worked  pretty  w^ell  for  a  while: 
tobacco  and  peanuts.  Why?  We  have 
such  small  acreages  that  Government 
regulators  could  find  out  what  was  being 
planted,  and  the  allotments  down  from 
year  to  year.  We  kept  production  fairly 
in  line  with  the  visible  market. 

Our  tobacco  growers  produced  a 
heavier  type  tobacco,  but  it  was  a  poor 
quality.  They  applied  more  and  more 
fertilizer.  Where  they  had  been  pro- 
ducing 1,000  pounds  an  acre,  they  in- 
creased the  production  to  1.500  pounds. 
I  believe  some  of  the  production  was  as 
high  as  2.0OO  pounds  an  acre. 

Maryland  Is  a  fine  tobacco-producing 
State.  Maryland's  tobacco  has  a  fine 
flavor.  Much  of  It  goes  into  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarettes.  I  have  seen  Mary- 
land tobacco  that  grew  as  high  as  my 
shoulder.    It  has  a  heavier  leaf. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  We  Marylanders 
are  proud  of  our  tobacco,  but  few 
tobacco  farmers  would  be  affected  by  the 
$10,000  limitation.  Tobacco  Is  grown 
primarily  in  small  amoiints  by  our 
tobacco  farmers.  Only  one-quarter  of 
the  Maryland  tobacco  farmers  have  more 
than  10  acres.  This  means  that  three- 
quarters  of  our  tobacco  farmers  earn 
less  than  $12,000  from  tobacco. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Since  we  have  voted  down  the  SIO.OOO 
limitation  in  previous  years,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  proposal  Is  socialistic.  It  is 
not  socialistic  at  all.  We  merely  have 
a  bear  by  the  tall  and  do  not  know  how- 
to  cut  loose.  We  want  to  cut  down  the 
expense  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  says  that 
If  we  want  to  preserve  farming  as  a  man- 
ner of  life,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  enough  food  and  fiber.  If  we  limit 
the  amount  to  $10,000.  that  will  take  care 
of  about  90  percent  of  our  farmers.  Why 
should  we  proceed  further  to  subsidize 
rich  men  and  corporations? 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  had  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  But  after 
preparing  it  so  as  to  exempt  all  coi-pora- 
tlona,  I  found  that  sugar  is  in  a  separate 
category  and  operates  imder  a  different 
law. 

We  collect  about  $70  million  In  money 
to  finance  the  sugar  program  In  lieu  of 
the  2-cent  tariff  that  could  be  imposed 
under  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff,  which  is 
stUl  in  effect,  except  where  it  is  set  aside 
temporarily.  The  amount  fell  to  $60  or 
$65  million  In  sugar. 

In  Hawaii— and  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  that  grand  State — a  large 
amount  of  sugar  Is  produced,  but  it  is 
primarily  for  great  corporations.  I 
visited  the  sugar  fields  of  the  great  State 
of  Louisiana.  Some  of  them  have  been 
hard  hit  by  a  storm  called  Bet.sy,  and 
many  of  them  may  never  spring  up  again. 
But  I  am  told  that  two  large  corpora- 
tions In  Louisiana  produce  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  sugar.  So  I  modified  my 
amendment  before  It  was  read  so  as  to 
exempt  corporations  that  produce  sugar ; 
so  sugar  is  not  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  fMr.  Brfwster] 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  fMr. 
RoBEivTsoN).  Having  followed  the  strug- 
gle In  this  regard,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  recognize  some  of  the  factors  of 
life.  The  Government  operates  a  high- 
cost  agriculture  program.  I  come  from 
a  great  agricultural  State.  I  favor  keep- 
ing the  farmer  going.    But  we  must  be 


sugar  from  his  amendment.  As  1  read 
the  amendment.  I  find  that  it  will  not 
do  the  job  that  I  should  like  to  have  it 
do.  I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  accept  a 
modification.  I  understand  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  his  amendment,  because  that  would 
be  an  amendment  In  the  third  degree 
But  perhaps  the  Senator  will  accept  my 
proposal  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  makes  his  proposal,  and 
since  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  in- 
terested in  sugar.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  listen  to  the  pro- 
posal, so  that  I  may  have  the  benefit  of 
his  advice,  since  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Mr,  PONG  The  Senators  amend- 
ment exempts  producers  of  sugar,  I 
should  like  to  add  the  following  words; 
"except  a  producer  of  sugar  as  defined 
In  section  lOKki  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  under  title  III  of  such 
Act." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  would  be 
satisfactory.  I  accept  that  modification. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  modify  my  amendment 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  so  as  to  refer  to  the  Sugar 
Act.  Then  everyone  will  know  who  Is 
covered  by  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  his  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  read  one  sentence  from  a 
summarj-  of  30  years  of  operation  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  sentence  reads: 

Of  the  »56.3  billion  In  price  support  ex- 
tended by  CCC  since  1933.  loans  account  for 
S41.9  blUton,  or  74  percent.  Of  those  loans. 
SI4.3  billion,  or  34  percent,  were  repaid  by 
the  borrowers. 

Therefore,  out  of  every  $3  that  the 
taxpayers  have  put  up  since  1933,  they 
have  got  $1  back. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Ir  why  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  said  the  program 
has  not  worked.  It  was  said  that  the 
production  would  be  well  within  reach 
of  a  visible  market  and  that  the  loans 
would  be  temporary:  that  the  market 
would  absorb  them.  But  that  has  not 
happened.  As  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  just  said,  the  Government  has 
got  back  only  SI  out  of  every  $3.  The 
Government  has  gone  in  the  red  on  this 
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that  this  type  of  legislation  be  enacted. 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  know  that 
their  amendments  will  have  my  support. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  am  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  seen  fit  to  exempt 


the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
about  exhausted  Its  loan  money.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  return  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  funds.  If  we  do 
not  do  something  about  putting  on  the 
brakes.  We  should  stop  providing  more 
and  more  money  to  be  paid  out  to  more 
and  more  rich  farmers  and  more  and 
more  corporations,  to  be  followed  by 
more  and  more  surpluses.    If  that  hap- 


pens, we  shall  have  to  pass  a  law  to  give 
the  surpluses  away  or  sell  them  for  soft 
currency,  v:hiGh  is  practically  the  same 
thing,  because  when  we  get  the  soft  cur- 
rency, we  have  sometliing  we  cannot 
use.  That  is  only  a  little  device  to  say 
that  we  are  not  giving  the  surpluses 
away,  when  actually  we  are. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vireinia  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  L.'^USCHE  It  might  be  well  at 
this  point  to  mention  w'hat  recently  hap- 
pened when  Yugoslavia  devalued  its 
dinar.  The  dinar  was  selling  at  the  rate 
of  750  for  SI  of  American  money.  It  was 
devalued  by  60  percent.  So  the  dinar 
became  worth  1,250  for  $1. 

In  addition,  prices  in  Yugoslavia  were 
Increased  by  24  percent  when  Tito,  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  devalued  the  dinar. 
When  prices  were  raised,  that  took  from 
us  practically  84  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  dinars,  which  we  had  acquired  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

That  subject  has  not  been  given  any 
attention,  but  it  is  a  vital  one.  If  the 
issuers  of  dinars  and  other  foreign  cur- 
rency to  our  countrj'  can  devalue  their 
cun-ency.  all  the  soft  currency  we  have 
can  be  reduced  to  nothingness  by  a  sim- 
ple devaluation  of  the  currency  which 
we  possess  and  by  an  increase  In  the 
price,  which,  of  course,  brings  less  for  the 
currency  that  we  expend. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  coUeaeue,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  has  developed  another  phase  of 
this  matter,  which  shows  the  futlHty  of 
saj'ing.  "The  Government  will  get  "this 
cotton,  wheat,  or  peanut  oil.  but  we  can 
sell  it  abroad. ' 

We  would  sell  it  abroad  for  soft  cur- 
rency and  then  the  currency  would  be 
devalued.  The  product  would  go  abroad 
at  far  below  what  the  Government  had 
paid  for  it.  Then,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  they  could 
cut  the  value  of  our  money  by  simply 
devaluing  their  currencies. 

The  entire  program  is  imsoimd.  We 
should  rely  on  private  enterprise.  That 
is  the  only  system  that  has  ever  worked 
or  that  ever  will  work. 

I  know  that  this  bill  wull  be  passed. 
It  will  not  be  passed  by  my  vote,  but  it 
will  be  passed.  I  know  that  we  are  a 
long  way  from  returning  our  farmers  to 
a  system  of  private  enterprise,  which  the 
majority  of  us  prefer.  However.  In  the 
process  of  transition,  why  could  we  not 
make  a  small  step  In  the  right  direction 
by  reducing  the  enormous  cost  of  this 
program? 

I  asked  several  farmers,  leaders  in  the 
grain  Industry,  and  the  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  what  this  pro- 
gram would  cost.  They  said  that  it 
would  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
imder  either  the  House  bill  or  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  One  bin  would  Involve  a  higher 
cost  In  one  respect  and  the  other  would 
Involve  a  higher  cost  In  another  respect. 
Under  either  bill.  It  is  estimated  that  In 
4  years'  time  it  would  cost  $16  to  $20 
bUUon. 

I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Shu- 
man  this  morning.  He  said  that  this  bUl 
Is  fundamentally  unsound  and  should 
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not  be  enacted  Into  law,  but  that  thie  is 
one  way  by  which  we  can  Improve  the 
measure. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  finally 
enacted  Into  law.  However.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  something  will  be  enacted  into 
law.  We  have  always  passed  farm  bills. 
This  one  will  be  passed. 

Various  provisions  will  be  ironed  out 
in  conference.  However,  the  fundamen- 
tal procedure  will  be  substantially  the 
same,  because,  regardless  of  which  pro- 
vision prevails,  or  how  the  provisions 
are  compromised — -I  do  not  Icnow  how 
much  we  can  save — I  believe  that  it  would 
be  encouraging  to  the  taxpayers  who 
must  pay  the  bill  if  we  were  to  say.  "We 
will  preserve  the  farm  as  a  way  of  life, 
and  we  will  let  you  have  enough  food  and 
fiber,  but  we  will  cut  down  on  those  who 
receive  more  than  $25,000  a  year  from 
the  Government,  and  we  will  cut  down 
on  all  crops  except  that  which  is  covered 
under  the  Sugar  Act,  which  is  a  different 
thing  entirely."  I  am  told  that  it  is  not 
actually  costing  the  Government  money. 
It  is  costing  the  consumers  money.  We 
put  an  artificial  price  on  sugar  to  pro- 
tect the  sugar  producers  against  cheaper 
offshore  sugar.  We  have  done  that  for  a 
long  time.  However,  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr  Pose]  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  State 
most  of  the  sugar  is  produced  by  corpo- 
rations, and  it  would  be  unfair  to  them, 
tiecause  they  could  not  adjust  their  pro- 
gram. Incidentally,  the  last  time  I  was 
in  Hawaii,  a  lone  time  ago.  I  was  told 
thnt  .sugar  land  sold  for  anj-where  from 
5500  to  S700  an  acre.  The  land  is  not 
cheap. 

Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
that  land  costs  from  S3 .000  to  S4.000  an 
acre 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  That  is  what  I 
have  heard  since.  The  average  corpora- 
tions can  buy  such  land,  but  not  many  of 
the  small  farmers  could  pay  the  price  for 
sugar  land. 

Mr.  FONG  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr   ROBFRTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
exception  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  only  deals  with  the  first  part 
of  the  amendment.  It  is  very  necessary, 
to  be  sure  that  sugar  is  exempted,  that 
we  incorporate  another  exemption  in  the 
sixth  line  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator, to  read  the  same  as  I  have  pre- 
sented it.  so  that  coiTX)rations  would  be 
entitled  to  something  more  than  S25,000 
a,  year. 

In  the  first  exemption,  the  Senator 
deals  with  the  fact  that  corporations 
should  not  be  included  in  any  kind  of 
payment.  In  the  second  provision,  we 
talk  about  S25.000  a  year  being  the  limit. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  modify 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  state  his 
proposal?  When  I  proposed  an  exemp- 
tion for  sugar.  I  intended  to  make  it  a 
complete  exemption  for  sugar.  I  did  not 
believe  that  the  limitation  of  $25,000. 


which  was  for  individual  producers, 
would  apply  to  corporations.  Therefore. 
I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to 
include  a  .separate  provision  pertaining 
to  $25,000  a  year  limitation  for  coiixjra- 
lions  when  the  first  provision  covered 
only  individual  producers.  I  then  ex- 
empted coi-porations  which  produce 
sugar.  When  I  do  that,  that  would  ex- 
empt them  from  everything  under  the 
first  provisioa 

Mr.  FONG  Because  the  amendment 
has  two  provisions.  It  ts  necessary  for 
clarification,  that  we  include  the  exemp- 
tion again.  After  the  words,  "and  no 
producer  other  than  a  corporation"  in- 
sert the  following:  "except  a  producer 
of  sugar,  as  defined  in  section  lOlik)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  under 
title  III  of  such  Act." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  language  that  the  Senator 
wishes  to  have  incorporated? 

Mr.  FONG.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  what  I  in- 
tended to  do  and  what  I  wish  to  do  for 
clarification. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intent  that  sugar  not  be  included  luider 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  now  that  everyone  is  satisfied 

The  Senator  has  asked  that  my 
amendment  be  voted  on.  Before  that 
vote,  I  should  like  to  have  the  \1ews  of 
the  author  of  the  original  amendment 
with  respect  to  my  proposed  modifi- 
cation. 

I  call  attention  to  how  gradual  the 
change  is.  We  make  no  change  with  re- 
spect to  what  is  already  planted  and  to 
be  harvested  this  year,  or  what  will  be 
planted  next  spring  and  harvested  next 
fall.  The  cutoff  date  Is  January  1967. 
That  would  give  a  year  and  a  half  for 
evei-yone  to  know  that,  to  the  extent  he  is 
not  farming  fdr  sale  to  the  Government 
In  an  amount  over  $25,000. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President.  I  am 
deeply  impressed  by  the  brilliant  re- 
marks- of  the  Senator.  If  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  accept  his  sug- 
gestion. 

As  I  understand,  the  amendment 
would  go  to  three  points.  First,  it  would 
raise  the  amount  provided  in  my  amend- 
ment from  a  $10,000  cutoff  to  $25,000. 
Second,  it  would  bar  the  big  corporate 
int.erests  or  any  corporate  interest,  which 
is  necessarily  a  business  Interest,  from 
collecting  from  the  taxpayer.  Third,  it 
would  exempt  the  sugar  industry,  which 
seems  to  be  running  on  a  rather  even 
keel. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
amendment  is  willing  to  accept  my 
amendment,  as  modified,  we  can  dispose 
of  the  matter  on  one  vote 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  rescind  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maryland  so 
modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  I  have  a  right  to 
so  modify  my  amendment.  I  do  so 
modify  my  amendment  and  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  and. 
without  objection,  the  Brewster  amend- 
ment is  modified  so  as  to  include  the 
Robertson  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  vote  be  on 
the  Brewster  amendment,  as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hap- 
py that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  accepted  my  amendment  to 
exempt  sugar  compliance  payments 
from  the  provisions  of  his  amendment. 

The  Brewster  amendment  and  the 
Robertson  amendment,  witliout  except- 
ing sugar  compliance  payments  from 
their  provisions  would  destroy  Hawaii's 
sugar  industry. 

They  would  deal  a  staggering  blow  to 
Hawaii's  economy,  for  sugar  is  our  lead- 
ing farm  crop. 

In  1964,  the  approximate  value  to  Ha- 
waii's economy  of  raw  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses produced  and  Sugar  Act  compli- 
ance payments  earned  totaled  $163  mil- 
lion. 

The  Brewster  amendment  would  dras- 
tically reduce  the  compliance  payments 
to  Hawaii's  sugar  producers.  For  all 
practical  purf>oses,  the  $10,000  limit  and 
the  $25,000  limit  under  the  Robertson 
amendment  would  amount  to  wiping  out 
these  essential  compliance  payments. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  compli- 
ance payments,  let  me  briefly  explain. 

At  present,  there  is  a  Federal  excise 
tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  raw 
sugar  processed  in  the  United  States. 
In  1964,  the  U.S.  Treasury  collected  $10.- 
837.210  on  processing  of  cane  sugar  pro- 
duced just  by  Hawaii  sugar  companies. 
The  tax  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  on  sugar  produced  each  year 
by  each  company  in  Hawaii  is  more  than 
the  same  company  receives  in  compli- 
ance payments. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  is  to  provide 
funds  to  pay  U.S.  sugar  producers  or 
processors  for  maintaining  good  wages 
and  working  conditions,  promoting  or- 
derly development  of  the  sugar  industry, 
and  stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar  for 
consiuners. 

Federal  law  permits  conditional  com- 
pliance payments  to  producers,  or  to 
processors  who  are  also  producers,  when 
they  first,  comply  with  sugar  production 
and  marketing  restrictions;  second,  pay 
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at  least  the  official  minimum  wages  to 
workers;  third,  do  not  employ  child  la- 
txjr;  and  fourth,  in  the  case  of  processors, 
pay  at  least  the  official  minimum  prices 
for  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane. 

Compliance  payments  received  by  25 
of  the  26  Hawaii  sugar  producers  in  1964 
totaled  $8,679,132.  Figures  are  not 
available  for  one  company. 

Thus,  in  1964  the  U.S.  Treasury  col- 
lected on  Hawaii  sugar  processed  some 
$2  million  more  than  Hawaii  sugar  com- 
panies received  in  compliance  payments. 
In  fact,  since  1937,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  collected  more  in  processing 
taxes  on  Hawaii  sugar  than  has  been  paid 
to  Hawaii  sugar  producers.  So  It  is  clear 
compliance  payments  do  not  represent  a 
net  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

On  the  other  hand,  compliance  pay- 
ments are  crucial  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Hawaii  sugar  industrj'.  In  1964. 
compliance  payments  to  Hawaii  com- 
panies ranged  from  $51,000  to  $1,074,000, 
with  the  majority  of  companies  receiv- 
ing more  than  $200,000. 

While  these  payments  are  large,  the 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasurj-  per  ton  in  Ha- 
waii is  substantially  less  than  any  other 
domestic  producing  area.  Payments  in 
1964  to  Hawaii  producers  per  ton  were 
$8  96.  whereas  compliance  payments  to 
sugar  producers  In  other  areas  of  the 
United  States  ranged  from  $12.93  a  ton 
to  $16.20  a  ton. 

Even  with  these  compliance  payments, 
the  return  on  invested  capital  in  Hawaii's 
sugar  industry  is  extremely  nominal.  In 
a  substantial  number  of  years,  the  ma- 
jority of  Hawaii  sugar  companies  have 
wound  up  in  the  red  despite  receiving 
compliance  payments. 

Limiting  compliance  payments  to 
$10,000  or  $25,000  per  producer,  as  the 
amendments  respectively  propose,  would 
for  all  practical  purposes  hurt  Hawaii's 
sugar  producers  as  much  as  outright 
elimination  of  these  payments. 

Our  sugar  producers  just  could  not 
suivive  such  a  blow.  Last  year,  without 
these  compliance  payments,  17  of  Ha- 
waii's 25  sugar  producers  would  have  suf- 
fered net  losses. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  in  Hawaii  is  vastly 
different  from  production  of  other  com- 
modities, which  can  be  grown  by  thou- 
sands of  small  farmers  on  small  acreage. 
Hawaii  sugar  can  be  efficiently  pro- 
duced only  by  corporate  entities.  They 
cannot  operate  on  a  fragmented  basis. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  needed  for  ef- 
ficient and  profitable  operations.  Also, 
sugarcane  requires  22  to  24  months  be- 
fore harvest;  other  crops  only  a  single 
glow ing  season. 

Tills  is  why  Hawaii's  sugar  yield  of 
1.110,000  tons  annually  is  produced  by 
only  26  companies  in  operations  integrat- 
ing production  and  processing.  A  $10,- 
000  limit  on  compliance  payments  for 
any  one  company  is  completely  un- 
realistic for  Hawaii. 

The  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  provides 
year-round  employment  for  some  12,500 
workers.  The  payroll  totals  about  $65,- 
500,000.  Hawaii's  sugar  workers  are  the 
highest  paid  In  the  world. 

These  workers  would  face  unemploy- 
ment  If  Hawaii's   sugar  industry   col- 


lapses, as  it  would  imder  the  Brewster 
amendment.  Where  would  these  work- 
ers find  jobs? 

Hawaii's  sugar  Industry,  although 
owned  by  only  26  companies,  is  owned 
by  about  12,300  individual  stockholders, 
of  whom  almost  two-thirds  live  in 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  Is  a  world 
leader  in  sugar  technology  and  mechani- 
zation. It  has  served  America  well  in 
war  and  in  peace  to  help  supply  our  Na- 
tion with  sugar  so  basic  to  human  needs. 
I  am  happy  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  accepted  my 
amendment  to  exempt  sugar  compliance 
payments  from  the  provisions  of  his 
amendment.  I  am  also  happy  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  accepted  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  as 
amended. 

I  will  now  support  the  Brewster 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  Robert- 
soil  amendment  as  modified  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  controls  the 
time  on  his  amendment.  Is  he  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time' 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  30  minutes 
remaining 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  as  much 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  he 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statement  shows 
the  name  of  the  producer,  the  quantity 
of  bushels  pledged,  the  amount  of  money 
loaned  by  the  Government  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  amount  repaid. 

It  was  my  original  understanding  that 
the  farm  program  was  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  existence  of  the  small  farmer, 
the  family  farmer.  On  the  subject  of 
barley,  the  Westlake  Farms  of  Strat- 
ford, Calif  ,  pledged  971,000  bushels  and 
bonowed  $933,000. 

I  point  to  the  following  examples: 
Youngker  Fai-ms  Co..  amount  repaid, 
S200.748.60:  Westlake  Farms,  $937,- 
336.20;  Five  Points  Ranch.  Inc.,  $284,- 
519.04;  Tulana  Farms,  S157.682.29. 

How  different  those  figures  are  from 
the  principle  that  the  program  was  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  family  farm,  the 
little  farm.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  program  has  departed 
far  from  its  original  structure.  There 
are  many  other  examples,  involving  huge 
sums  of  money.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
report  dealing  with  barley  and  dried 
beans,  the  high  figure  is  Sfi37.000  and  the 
low  figure  is  about  $25,000.  There  is  one 
item  of  $200,000,  another  of  $284,000,  and 
a  third  of  $157,000. 


I 


The  number  of  borroweis  whose  loans 
exceed  $25,000  is  rather  substantial.  It 
seems  to  "me  that  if  the  program  was  in- 
tended originally  to  presei-ve  the  small 
family  farm,  it  has  departed  completely 
from  that  objective.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tliat  this  tabulation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Tile  Senator  was 
momentarily  absent  from  the  Chamber. 
I  have  already  placed  that  same  report 
in  the  Record. 

Referring  to  pages  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  and  7 
of  the  report  that  he  is  quoting  from,  I 
invite  the  Senator's  attention  tc  the  fact 
that  we  find  few  repayments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  With  respect  to 
soybean."-,  let  me  emphasize  that,  as 
shown  on  page  20,  one  company,  the 
Arkansas  Grain  Corp.  of  Stuttgart,  Ark., 
borrowed  $16  million,  and  paid  back 
SIO  million.  I  a.sk  the  Senator.  Does  that 
make  any  sense  ^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  shall  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. As  to  the  Arkansas  Grain  Corp. 
which  borrowed  $16,353,580  and  paid 
back  SIO.454.477.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  means  that  the  balance  of  $6  million 
is  a  loss,  but  it  might  be.  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  program,  and  I  support  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  limit  the  amount  of 
price  support  loans  or  payments  which 
could  be  made  to  any  producer  for  any 
year  to  S25.000. 

Much  consideration  has  been  given  to 
limitations  of  that  kind  in  the  past.  A 
limitation  of  $50,000  was  enacted  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  of  1960. 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  issued  a  33-page 
opinion  covering  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  that  limitation,  but  still  it 
was  found  unworkable.  It  was  not 
extended  after  1960. 

Price  support  purchases  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  pending  amendment,  but 
even  if  they  were,  how  could  the  amend- 
ment be  applied  to  dairy  products,  which 
are  purchased  from  brokers,  where  the 
producer  of  the  product  cannot  be  iden- 
tified? How  would  corporate  producers 
be  covered?  'Where  price  support  is 
made  through  payments,  the  amend- 
ment might  wipe  out  the  larger  produc- 
ers, but  where  the  price  is  supported 
by  loans,  it  is  probable  that  enough  of 
the  product  would  be  put  under  loan  to 
support  the  loan  price  for  both  large 
and  small  producers. 

At  present,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  considerable  discretion  to  use 
either  price  support  payments  or  diver- 
sion payments  to  accomplish  program 
purposes.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  diversion  pa>-ments. 
Price  support,  programs  are  designed 
to  protect  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers, and  to  achieve  price  stability  and 
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orderly  marketing  The  provision  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  make  it  most  difficult  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  discussions  I 
have  heard  today.  I  believe  it  is  possible 
that  the  Senator  does  not  quite  under- 
stand the  workings  of  the  program  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  com- 
ments by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  L^uscHEl, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment  on  that  question? 

Mr   Etl,ENDER.     Just  a  minute. 

The  purpose  of  price  support  loans  is 
to  protlde  for  the  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat,  corn,  or  other  commodities  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  by  making  it 
possible  to  remove  them  from  the  mar- 
ket temporarily,  in  many  instances,  so 
as  to  stabilize  it.  Of  course,  such  action 
assists  all  growers  of  the  particular 
commodities.  It  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
the  small  farmer,  because  if  such  large 
amounts  of  wheat  or  corn  were  to  be 
dumped  on  the  open  market,  it  would 
ijreak  the  price  of  the  commodity  drasti- 
cally. This  would  hurt  all  producers, 
not  just  the  large  producers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  highly  likely  that  small 
producers  would  be  hurt  most,  because 
they  cannot  stand  much  of  a  price  reduc- 
tion without  being  in  grave  trouble. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
tJie  purpose  was  to  provide  a  method 
whereby  producers  could  borrow  money 
and  store  their  crops  as  harvested  and 
later  could  repay  the  loans  if  the  market 
price  went  up.  or  If  they  could  sell  at  a 
profit  That  happened  in  many,  many 
oa^es  The  law  provides,  of  course,  that 
if  the  market  does  not  improve,  the  com- 
modity remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  think  that  the  program  has  worked 
well.  I  agree  that  it  is  costly.  But  it 
has  been  a  savior  to  the  producers  of 
these  commodities. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  adopted. 
It  would  mean  that  many  of  the  larger 
producers  would  continue  to  produce 
much  more  than  our  requiiements  are, 
and  thereby  break  the  market  hurting 
the  small  farmers.  I  know  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson  I,  would  not  wish  to  see  that 
liappen, 

I  hope  that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  not  wish  to  see 
tliat  I  believe  that  the  program  has 
directly  stabilized  the  production  of  our 
major  commodities,  our  five  or  six  main 
commodities,  such  as  com.  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  other  staple  commodities, 
and  indirectly  stabilized  the  production 
of  others.  If  the  amendment  is  enacted 
into  law,  it  will  be  akin  to  throwing  a 
bombshell  into  the  whole  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  try  to  keep  pro- 
duction, if  possible,  in  line  with  our  re- 
quirements The  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  do  just  the  opposite. 

As  I  said  before,  in  1961  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  devise  a  new  program  for 
corn  and  other  feed  grains.  The  stocks 
had  grown  so  large  that  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  reduce  the  surplus. 

How  could  we  reduce  the  surplus?  By 
encouraging  producers  not  to  plant,  by 


offering  them  a  diversion  payment  or  a 
price  support  if  they  will  comply  by  cut- 
ting back  on  their  acreage. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  the  only  way  to 
do  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way 
which  could  be  devised  to  accomplish 
that  end. 

Inasmuch  as  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  diversion  payments  and  the  loan  pay- 
ments is  to  reduce  surpluses,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  larger  farmers 
who  produce  most  of  the  commodities 
can  contribute  most  That  is  why  the 
program  should  be  uniform.  And  that  is 
why  there  should  be  no  limitation  on  the 
payments.  If  ever  we  amended  the  law 
whereby  payments  to  the  producer  would 
be  limited  we  would  destroy  the  purpose 
of  the  act  because  It  Is.  in  effect,  the 
larger  producers,  be  it  Individuals  or  cor- 
porations— we  have  them  with  us — that 
account  for  the  greatest  cut  in  produc- 
tion. To  limit  their  opportunities,  we 
would  cetrainly.  In  my  opinion,  be  in- 
creasing surpluses.  The  purpose  of  all 
the  laws  we  are  considering  today  Is  to 
keep  our  production  in  line  with  con- 
sumption requirements  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  vield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  point  out. 
first  of  all,  that  the  amendment  is  an 
iimendment  to  another  amendment. 
The  Senator  obtained  the  drafting  serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  to  prepare  the  amend- 
ment. The  original  amendment  was 
prepared  by  the  drafting  service.  No 
one  needs  to  tell  me  that  the  staff  of  the 
drafting  service  is  so  dumb  that  It  does 
not  know  how  to  prepare  an  amendment 
that  would  be  useless  and  of  no  effect. 
The  fact  is  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  finally  admitted 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  effect,  when 
he  called  it  a  bombshell.  That  is  what 
we  hope  it  will  be,  by  going  over  the 
heads  of  the  little  farmers  and  hitting 
the  farmers  receiving  S25.000  or  more, 
whom  we  shoiUd  not  subsidize 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair ) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  EI, LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  rriore  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  protection  the 
small  farmer  obtain.s  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  keep  a  great  deal  of  production 
off  the  market.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
place  where  the  larger  producers  could 
obtain  loans  to  keep  his  product  off  the 
market,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price 
of  the  commodity  would  go  down.  In 
other  words,  if  we  caused  the  larger  pro- 
ducers to  dump  all  their  production  on 
the  market,  it  would  ruin  the  market. 
Those  who  would  lose  most  would  be  the 
small  growers. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  ,see  how 
the  small  grower  would  lose.  Why 
should  we  assume  that  the  big  grower  Is 
going  to  produce  at  a  loss  when  he  knows 
it  will  cost  more?  He  will  go  out  of 
business 


Mr  ELLENDER.  If  we  wish  to  put 
the  large  growers  out  of  business,  we  can 
succeed  by  doing  the  very  thing  the  Sen- 
ator is  advocating  now.  But  my  fear  is 
that  there  will  be  shortages,  because  to- 
day many  farmers  receive  some  kind  of 
protection  for  the  production  of  their 
crops,  or  they  would  not  be  in  business. 

I  repeat  that  the  method  of  providing 
for  loans  on  the  commodity  as  it  Is 
harvested  has  stabilized  the  price  of  the 
commodity  In  the  market;  and  unless  we 
have  such  a  device,  the  large  producer 
would  be  forced  to  dump  his  commodi- 
ties on  the  market,  it  would  lower  the 
market  price  and  seriously  affect  the 
small  farm?*,  because  he  would  have  to 
sell  at  lower  prices. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  wUl  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  except  for  1 
minute,  after  he  Is  through  speaking? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  closing  remarks  but  prior 
to  doing  that  would  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  withhold  his  request 
for  a  moment  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNam.*ra1  to  flic  a  privileged 
matter. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

<  At  this  point  Mr.  McNamara  submitted 
a  reprart  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  appears  elsewhere,  under 
an  appropriate  heading,  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  suEgest  the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  summarize  the  present 
status  of  the  amendment  which  I  orig- 
inally introduced  and  which  has  been 
amended  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson  1. 

This  is  what  we  propose: 

First.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  taxpayer,  makes  no  loan  or  pay- 
ment to  any  producer  lor  more  than 
S2.5,000  in  any  1  year.  Let  me  point  out 
that  this  provision  would  not  go  Into  ef- 
fect until  January  1.  1967,  and.  there- 
fore, no  crop  now  on  the  ground  would 
.„^be  affected. 

\.  Second.  We  propose  to  bar  payments 
to  corporate  business  ventures. 

Third.  At  the  suggestion  of  both  Sen- 
ators from  Hawaii,  the  sugar  industry  Is 
in  no  way  affected. 

By  way  of  example,  I  point  out  one 
venture  which  I  discussed  earlier  in  the 
day.  In  soybeans,  the  Arkansas  Grain 
Corp.,  of  Stuttgart,  pledged,  over  7  mil- 
lion bushels  of  soybeans,  received  a  loan 
in  excess  of  $16  million,  and  paid  back 
$10  million. 
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The  overall  record  since  1933.  when  we 
got  into  this  business — and  I  read  from 
the  Department's  own  report — shows 
that  of  the  S56  billion  in  price  supports 
extended  by  CCC  since  1933.  loans  ac- 
count for  nearly  $42  billion,  or  47  per- 
cent. 

Of  these  loans,  SH  billion  has  been 
repaid,  or  only  34  percent. 

For  every  S3  expended  by  the  taxpay- 
ers on  commodity  loans,  the  Government 
has  received  back  Si, 

I  do  not  argue  that  our  cutoff  amend- 
ment is  the  answer  to  the  agricultural 
program.  I  argue  that  we  must  put  a 
brake  on  it.  It  is  wasteful.  It  is  ex- 
travagant. It  does  not  work.  It  Is  time 
for  someone  to  do  something  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Piesident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Dela»-are. 

Mr.  -WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sup- 
port the  Senator's  amendment.  On 
previous  occasions  I  have  supported  simi- 
lar amendments.  The  amendment  is  in 
line  with  the  Presidents  stated  objective 
when  he  said  in  his  message  last  Janu- 
ary that  in  any  approach  to  the  farm 
IJroblem  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  benefits  would  go  to  the  small  farm- 
ers. If  that  is  what  the  administration 
wants,  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  supfjort. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  two  basic 
reasons  for  the  Government's  interven- 
tion in  the  field  of  agriculture,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  pointed  out.  The 
first  is  that  we  want  to  have  adequate 
food  and  fiber  In  the  United  States  to 
protect  our  population.  Second,  we 
want  to  protect  the  small  family  f aimer 
My  amendment  would  not  affect  either 
of  those  two  objectives.  I  have  heard 
no  one  else  suggest  any  other  approach 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  amendment 
which  the  Senator  has  at  the  desk  does 
not  apply  to  the  shipbuilding  subsidy, 
does  it? 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  knowr.,  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  shipbuilding  subsidy,  I  really  do'not 
think  that  has  an\-thing  to  do  with  the 
"pilce  of  eges." 

Mr.  TAUJADGE.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  modify  his  amendment  to 
have  It  apply  to  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  modify  his  amendment  to 
have  It  apply  ro  magazine  postal  sub- 
Bidles,  which  have  been  estimated  at  $10 
tnlllion? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  Is  a  subject 
with  which  I  am  not  conversant.  If  we 
aie  .subsidizing  magazines,  it  Is  news  to 
me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  Is  my  xmder- 
standing  that  considerably  cheaper 
postal  rates  apply  to  magazines  dlstrib- 
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uted  through  the  mail,  hence,  a  subsidy. 
Why  should  the  Senator  limit  his 
amendment  only  to  farmers,  who  have 
average  annual  Incomes  of  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  average  annual  In- 
comes of  nonagricultural  workers? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  in- 
cluded two  subjects  in  Ills  earlier  ques- 
tions. One  IS  shipbuilding  and  the  other 
is  magazines?  I  happen  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment—which, I  gather,  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to— has  the  obligation  to 
all  Americans  to  get  them  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible,  at  reasonable  rates, 
so  they  can  form  adequate  judgments  on 
policies  of  the  Government,  and.  indeed, 
on  our  own  performance  here. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  obligation  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  supply  her  peo- 
ples with  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
is,  in  my  opinion,  no  less  binding  than 
her  obligation  to  supply  them  with  edu- 
cational materials.  Subsidies  for  farm- 
ers are  criticized  by  people,  mostly  ur- 
banltes,  who  have  not  give  full  and  con- 
siderate thought  to  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  subsidy  existing  in  our  country 
is  the  subsidy  that  the  rural  areas  pro- 
rtde  our  cities.  There  are  two  examples 
of  this  subsidy. 

First.  The  rural  areas  incur  enormous 
expense  educating  young  people  out  of 
county  revenues.  Wlien  these  same 
young  people  mature,  rather  than  re- 
main on  the  farms,  they  migrate  to  the 
cities  in  search  of  better  employment  op- 
portunities. Although  these  young  peo- 
ple were  educated  with  niral  tax  dollars 
and  used  county  public  facilities  all 
their  lives,  it  Is  the  city  that  collects 
taxes  from  these  migrants  once  they  be- 
come taxpaylng  citizens. 

Second.  The  American  farmer  pro- 
duces for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  greatest  abundance  of  food  found 
anywhere  in  the  world,  which  is  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  American  consumer  can  buy  more 
food  of  a  greater  variety  with  1  hour's 
wages  than  can  most  people  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  with  1  week's  wages. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Senator  Is 
determined  to  attack  subsidies,  instead  of 
limiting  his  amendment  to  farmers,  who 
earn  the  lowest  net  return  of  any  group 
in  our  economy,  he  ought  to  include  ship- 
builders, for  example,  who  have  huge 
subsidies,  much  greater  than  any  farmer 
receives. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  agree  that  per- 
haps the  entire  subsidy  program  should 
be  reviewed.  I  happen  to  look  at  ship- 
building as  a  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense piogram. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
Jleld.  ddes  he  not  think  farm  produc- 
tion is  an  essential  component  of  our 
national  defense? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  yield. 
Since  we  have  an  army,  air  corps,  and 
na\'y,  I  also  think  we  should  have  a  via- 
ble merchant  marine.  But,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  this  subsidy  does  not  go  to 
the  family  farmer,  so  it  does  not  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  agricultural  problem 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  the  blE 
producers  who  are  profiting  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  while  1 
am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  de- 
sire of  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  farm  programs  and  to  eliminate 
the  subsidization  of  those  for  whom 
farm  payments  are  just  additional  in- 
come, not  a  part  of  their  basic  livelihood, 
I  must  oppose  his  amendment  to  impose 
a  blanket  ceiling  of  $10,000  a  year  on 
price  support  loans  or  payments  for  any 
agriculture  program. 

In  my  opinion,  this  proposal  does  not 
take  into  account  the  wide  variety  of  op- 
perations  and  the  vast  latitude  in  ex- 
penses and  incomes  which  exists  in  the 
various  segments  of  our  agricultural  in- 
dustry. To  try  to  impose  a  simple  ceil- 
ing with  no  regard  to  the  operating 
conditions  of  the  individual  farmer  and 
the  differences  in  costs  and  procedures 
from  one  type  of  operation  from  another 
and  between  various  sections  of  our  Na- 
tion would  be  unfair  to  many  farmers, 
who  for  reasons  beyond  their  control. 
have  had  to  depend  upon  some  type  of 
Federal  assistance  to  remain  on  the"  farm. 
However.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  to  section  705  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  and  suceest  that  it 
contains  the  seeds  for  the  development  of 
a  workable  program  for  eliminating  use- 
less assistance  in  our  farm  programs. 
This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  conduct  a  study  on  a 
county-by-county  basis  to  determine  the 
decree  to  which  the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
grams under  his  direction  benefit  the 
farmer  and  to  develop  criteria  for  de- 
fining commercial  family  farms  and  how 
these  criteria  might  apply  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  farm  programs.  This  re- 
port would  be  due  on  Februarj'  I.  1966. 
I  commend  it  as  a  reasonable  means  of 
approaching  the  problem  at  issue  here 
which  could  provide  for  its  settlement  in 
a  logical  and  consistent  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired  or  has 
been  yielded  b.ick. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Brewster]  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr,  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willl^ms]  {fee  absent 
on  official  business.  ~-^ 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  'West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!  are 
necessarily  absent. 
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I  furthei'  announce  that,  li  present  and 
votln'?.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr  Randolph  i  would  vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sy!v^nia  (Mr.  ClarkI  is  psired  with  the 
Ser.ator  fiom  Missouri  IMv.  SymincionI. 
If  present  and  votinf;,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would~vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Scott  1  are  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Ben- 
nett 1  is  absent  on  ofTicia'  business  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
!Mr,  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  SroTTl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "via" 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  56.  as  -ftjUows: 

I  No.  256  Leg.  1 
TEAS— 33 


Bart  lei  t 

DOUKlH-^ 

MObS 

Bayh 

F'-jiiA 

Neli-on 

Bible 

Gnientng 

Neubcrger 

Bogu;s 

HftrtKe 

Prouiy 

E^rewsUM 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxmlrc 

Burdlck 

Jack?on 

RlblcoCf 

Cannon 

LAUsche 

Bobenson 

Cq«^ 

McOovern 

Russell,  Ga. 

Church 

McNamara 

Sulton&tall 

Cotton 

Miller 

Smith 

Doctd 

Morton 

NAYS— 56 

WUliame..  Del. 

Allott 

Holl-ind 

Montoya 

Ba*s 

Hni?ka 

Morse 

,  Byrd.  Vtt. 

Inouye 

Mundt 

'  BTTd.  W.Va. 

Juvlts 

Murphy 

Ci\r.Bon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Mu.«kle 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pa**tore 

Cutis 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pearson 

D:r!cs(»n 

Kenr.e<iy.  N.Y 

Russeil,  SC- 

Dominlck 

Kuchel 

SI  mpson 

Ea*:l.\nd 

Long.  Mo. 

Smathers 

Ei'.pnder 

Long.  La, 

Spark  mnn 

ErTin 

MaB:nii5on 

St«nnis 

Fannin 

Mane  field 

Tftlmadge 

FiU  bright 

McCIeiian 

Thurmond 

G«3re 

McGee 

Tower 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Metcair 

Young.  N,  Dak 

Hr^deii 

Mordiilc 

•Voung.  Ohio 

Hill 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Atken 

McCariiiy 

Symington 

Anderson 

Pell 

Tydlt  es 

Bennett 

Randolph 

WllUnms,  N.J. 

Ci4rk 

Scott 

So  Mr.  Brewster's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  whach  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aarecd  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  .Mr. 
President.  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desic  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  leclslatlve  clerk  read  as  follows; 

At  tue  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  bs 
f  ollowB : 

•'Sec.  707.  Nol^thatar.dlnR  nny  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  prodticer  shall  be  eligible 
for  price  support  loans  or  payinents  under 
any  program  or  programs  adnUnlstered  b.v  the 
Deportment  of  Agriculture  In  any  nmount  In 
excess  of  850,000  for  any  one  year.  The  fore- 
going dollar  limitation  shall  Include  the  fair 


dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  .Secretary 
of  -Agriculture  (  of  any  payment  in  kind  made 
to  a  producer." 

Mr.  waXIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  on  this  amendment,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  see  no  reason  for 
debating  the  amendment  extensively.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  was  defeated  by  the  Senate  a  mo- 
ment atjo,  except  that  the  amendment 
which  was  just  voted  on  propased  to  place 
■a  525,000  limitation,  I  suppoi-ted  that 
amendment  and  wish  it  had  been  ^ 
adopted.  But  since  It  was  rejected,  I  am  * 
offering  the  same  proposal  except  with  a 
limitation  of  S50,000, 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January  4,  the  President  stated: 

Our  economy  owes  much  lo  the  efficiency 
of  our  farmers.  We  must  continue  to  assure 
them  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  reward, 
I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  lead  a  major  effort  to  find  new  approaches 
to  reduce  the  heavy  coat  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams and  to  direct  more  of  our  effort  to  the 
smiill  farmer  who  needs  help  most. 

On  February  4.  when  the  President 
submitted  his  farm  message  to  Congress, 
he  mentioned  the  words  "small  farmers" 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times.  He  said  he 
wanted  his  program  to  be  directed  to  the 
benefit  of  small  farmers  and  not  large, 
cqrporate-typc  farmers.  If  it  is  the 
small  farmers  whom  we  want  to  help,  by 
all  means  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Certainly.  $50,000  is  adequate  and  Is 
more  than  a  libei-al  amount.  It  is  double 
the  amount  proposed  in  the  amendment 
Just  rejected.  My  amendmentVill  take 
care  of  the  so-called  smal/  farmers 
throughout  the  counti-y,  but  will  elimi- 
nate the  coi-porate-type  farming.  What 
we  are  deciding  is  whether  we  want  to 
help  the  small  farmers  of  America  or  to 
perpetuate  underwriting  large  corporate 
types  of  farm  operations  as  we  have  been 
doing  in  the  past. 

The  arguments  for  my  amendment  are 
the  same  as  thase  which  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  made  in  behalf  of  his  amend- 
ment, therefore  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  repeat.  With  that  sug- 
gestion. I  rest  my  case. 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ficm  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  Delaware,     I  yield, 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  amendment  just  voted 
on.  exiept  that  the  $25,000  limitation 
with  respect  to  any  producer,  not  includ- 
ing sugar  producers,  would  be  raised  to 
.S50.000,  and  that  all  corporate  enter- 
prises would  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  That  is 
correct,  except  that  ray  amendment  does 
not  include  the  exception  of  sugar.  I 
did  not  know  that  that  had  been  offered 
Ijy  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.   My  proposal  was  accepted. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  that  proposal  as  a  modi- 
fication of  my  amendment,  so  as  to  make 
it  the  same  amendment  as  that  wfiich 
was  offered  earlier. 


Mr.  President,  I  ^sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  modify  my  amendmajit 
so  as  to  include  the t>ioposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (MA  Mon- 
toya in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  producer,  except  a  producer 
of  sugar,  as  defined  in  section  101  (k)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  under  title 
III  of  such  act,  shall  toe  eligible  for  price 
support  loans  or  payments  under  any  pro- 
gram or  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  any  amount  In 
excess  of  $50. 000  for  any  one  year.  The  fore- 
going dollar  limitation  shall  Include  the  lair 
dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment  In  kind 
made  to  a  producer." 

Mr.  PA.5TORE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield, 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  am  curious  to  know 
why  sugar  should  be  exempt. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Person- 
ally, I  woiUd  be  agreeable  to  including 
sugar  If  there  were  enough  votes  to  adopt 
such  an  amendment,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  sufficient  votes,  I  am 
ti-ying  to  have  some  amendment  along 
this  line  adopted.  This  amendment 
does  cover  all  qonmiodities  mentioned 
under  the  pending  bill, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  we 
can  sustain  the  rich  sugar  producer  but 
not  the  poor  cotton  producer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  support  an  amend- 
ment to  include  sugar  producers,  and 
we  could  vote  on  both  amendments,  if 
that  would  suit  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  am  trying  to  have  some  amend- 
ment adopted  that  will  provide  a  limita- 
tion. If  an  amendment  were  offered 
later  to  include  sugar  production,  I 
should  be  glad  lo  support  It. 

Mr.  MORTON^  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  One  reason  for  ex- 
cluding sugar  is  the  nature  of  the  crop 
and  the  fact  that  in  order  to  grow  sugar 
efBciently.  it  must  be  produced  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  Hawaii,  the  average  wape  of  a  work- 
er in  the  sugar  fields  is  $24,50  a  day. 
Such  a  wage  could  not  prevail — it  would 
be  S6,  S8.  or  SIO  a  day — if  it  were  not  for 
the  laree-type  operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
e.xpired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  stareinent  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  true. 

In  addition,  the  sugar  quota  Is  related 
to  a  ta.\  on  imports  wliich  will  be  coming 
over  from  the  House  in  the  next  few  days 
and  will  be  before  the  Senate,  and  in 
which  sugar  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  .sepa- 
rate issue.  If  it  is  not  dealt  with  as  a 
sepai-ate  issue  before  we  adjourn,  there 
will  be  no  sugar  program  of  any  kind 
that  would  be  affected.    It  is  only  appro- 
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priate  that  the  sugar  question  be  handled 
In  a  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
sugar  program  is  the  only  self-financing 
program  in  the  entire  agricultural  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  WILLTAMS  of  Delaware,  I  do  not 
wish  to  engage' in  a  discussion  of  how  the 
program  is  financed,  but  I  will  agree  that 
the  sugar  program  is  a  separate  act. 
Sugar  Is  not  one  of  the  commodities 
which  is  stored  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  sugar  program 
is  administered  under  a  separate  law, 
entirely  apart  from  the  general  farm 
program. 

As  I  Just  said,  a  bill  will  be  coming 
from  the  Hou.se  in  the  next  few  days 
that  will  deal  with  the  entire  question  of 
renewing  or  establishing  a  sugar  pro- 
gram. Any  modification  that  may  be 
made  in  relation  to  that  program  should 
be  made  on  that  bill,  which  will  be  be- 
fore Congress  before  this  session  is 
concluded. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,    I  yield, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  While 
the  sugar  program  is  self-financing 
through  the  imposition  of  excise  taxes, 
the  wheat  program,  too,  would  be  prac- 
tically self-financing  if  the  use  of  wheat 
certificates  was  not  disturbed.  Does  the 
Senator's  proposal  include  loans  as  well 
as  subsidy  payments? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  it 
does. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Loans 
that  are  repaid? 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This 
would  present  a  real  problem  to  the 
average  operator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakot^,  We 
pay  a  very  high  price  for  labor  In  the 
vvheatfields  in  North  Dakota,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that,  but  this  would  cover  the  .sit- 
uation. I  read  the  amendment.  "No  pro- 
ducer shall  be  eligible  for  price-support 
loans  or  payments  under  any  program  or 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  any  amount  in 
excess  of  $50,000  for  any  1  year.  The 
foregoing  dollar  limitation  shall  include 
the  fair  dollar  value — as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — of  any 
pa>'ment  in  kind  made  to  a  producer," 

It  does  include  all  payments  or  loans 
which  would  be  made  on  the  various 
commodities  affected  under  this  bill,  I 
want  no  misunderstanding  on  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President.  I 
want  to  ask  about  that  corporation  pro- 
vision, I  did  not  understand  it.  Would 
this  provision  eliminate  any  payment  of 
any  kind  to  a  corporation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
limit  payments  to  $50,000  to  any  group, 
whether  corporation  or  Individuals. 
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Mr,  MORTON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr,  President,  any 
corporation  in  a  nonfarm  business  can 
go  to  the  bank  and  borrow^  money.  This 
would  not  prohibit  a  nonfarm  corpora- 
tion from  going  to  a  bank  and  borrowing 
money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  this 
would  pertain  to  a  Government  loan  .sub- 
sidy under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr,  President.  I 
have  no  further  argument  to  advance. 
All  of  the  arguments  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mar>-!and 
apply  equally  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Everything 
that  Congress  has  worked  out  in  the  way 
of  a  farm  program  would  be  destroyed 
by  this  amendment.  We  have  provided 
that  prices  shall  be  supported  but  this 
amendment  would  prevent  their  being 
supported.  We  have  provided  incentives 
for  reducing  production,  but  this  would 
remove  those  incentives.  This  would 
play  havoc  w^ith  the  balance  between 
commodities.  It  would  not  apply  to 
milk  at. all,  but  it  would  be  destructive 
of  the  cotton  program,  the  corn  program, 
and  the  wheat  program.  The  purpose  of 
a  price-support  loan  is  to  take  crops  off 
the  market,  particularly,  during  the  flush 
marketing  period  at  harvest  time,  and 
moie  or  less  stabilize  the  price  of  the 
commodity  anci  assist  the  smaller 
farmers. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
receive  the  same  vote  as  it  did  the  last 
time. 

Mr,  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER,  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  the  overall  sorry  record  of  the 
so-called  loans.  Since  1933  $42  billion 
has  been  loaned  and.  of  this  amount,  $14 
billion  has  been  repaid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute, 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  the  figures  used  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  are 
rather  out  of  date  with  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

Years  ago  we  had  a  high  price  support 
with  loans  on  a  high  value.  Under  the 
cotton  bill  now.  there  are  low-level  loans. 
We  have  the  same  situation  with  respect 
to  wheat.  Most  of  these  loans  are  re- 
paid. 

This  provision  would  seriously  Inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  the  farm  bill, 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
j-ield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

ACaiCtTLTUSE  EFTICIENCT  SHOtTLD  NOT  BE 

PE.MALIZEB 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  in 
considering  the  various  amendments  pro- 
posed today  that  price  support  loans  or 
payments  for  any  1  year  be  limited  to 
$10,000.  $25,000,  $50,000,  or  $100,000, 1  be- 
lieve it  imiKjrtant  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  these  are  economic  and  not 
welfare  programs. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  the  people  of  any  nation  been  so 
well  fed  and  clothed  at  so  small  a  per- 
cent of  their  income.  This  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  productive  genius  of  the 
American  farmer,  genius  that  has  been  a 
blessing  for  us  all. 

Under  the  American  system,  we  believe 
that  those  making  this  bounty  of  food 
and  fiber  possible  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  wealth  they  create 
according  to  their  contributions. 

If  the  farm  people  could  individually 
cut  their  total  production  to  98  or  99  per- 
cent of  market  need.s.  we  could  discon- 
tinue the  price  support  and  loan  pro- 
grams. Our  farm  people  would  then  be 
in  a  sellers'  market  and  would  be  receiv- 
ing far  more  for  their  production.  We 
can  all  be  thankful  that  instead  of  scar- 
city we  have  plenty. 

In  Missouri  last  year.  154,500  farms 
produced  feed  grains— corn  and  small 
grains.  Of  this  number,  more  than 
12,000  had  a  feed  grain  ba.se  of  over  100 
acre.«.  These  12.000  farms,  although  only 
about  8  percent  of  all  the  faitns  in  the 
State,  accounted  for  one-third  of  the 
grain  production  in  Missouri. 

Were  these  farmers,  each  of  whom 
produced  more  than  $10,000  in  price  sup- 
ported crops,  to  be  limited  to  $10,000 
maximum  in  price  support  loans  or  pay- 
ments, they  would  logically  cease  to  co- 
operate in  the  programs,  would  produce 
the  maximum  on  their  farms,  and  sell 
on  the  open  market  at  prices  just  below 
Ihe  imibrella  furnished  by  price-support 
loans  to  the  covered  producers. 

Once  again  production  would  far  ex- 
ceed consumption,  our  feed  grain  stocks 
would  be  on  the  rl.se,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Government  would  go  up  rather  than 
down. 

■What  would  happen  on  feed  grains  un- 
der such  a  limitation  would  also  take 
place  on  cotton  and  all  other  supported 
commodities. 

If  we  were  to  set  a  limit  on  price  sup- 
port loans  or  payments,  then  It  woiUd 
seem  equally  reasonable  to  limit  present 
subsidies  on  shipping,  on  postal  rates, 
and  benefits  under  the  tariffs. 

The  owner  of  10.000  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  profits  from  the  automobile 
tariff  on  each  share  of  stock  Just  as  does 
the  owner  of  10  shares. 

I  know  of  no  suggestion  to  put  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  benefit  an  individual  could 
derive  from  tariff  subsidies,  nor  should 
there  be. 

Neither  should  there  be  a  dollar  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  of  participation  in 
the  farm  programs,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  continue  to  vote  down  these  pro- 
posals, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  'WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
haWng  been  yieldi^d  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  as  modified.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Marj-Iand 
tMr.  TYDDicsl,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  fMr.  WillwmsI  are  absent 
on  ofBeial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy;,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.sou:i  [Mr.  Symington]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votln?,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsyh'ania  (Mr. 
Scott  1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett] 
is  absent  on  official  bu.slness  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

If  present  and  votintr.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott] 
would  e.<ich  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

[No.257Let:-| 
YEAS — 42 
AUott  Domlnlck  Moss 

Bartlett  Dnuglas  Miindt 

Bayh  Oore  Nelson 

Bible  Gruenlng  Neuberger 

BocK^  Hartke  Prouty 

Brewft^r  HlcJcenlooper      Pro.xmlra 

Burdlck  Jacfc«on  Rlbicoff 

Caanon  Jordan.  Idallo     Roburteon 

Ca£«  Lausche  RtiAtiell.  Ga. 

Clitirrh  McGovem  .Siitonstall 

Claris  Mclmyte  Simpson 

Cotton  McNamara  Smith 

Curtis  Miller  Williams.  Dsl. 

Dodd  Morton  Young.  Ohio 

NATS — 49 

Bn-5«  Hruska  Alorse 

Byrd.  Va.  Inouyc  Mxirphy 

Byrd  W.  Va.  Joylts  Mu^kle 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C.  Pa^tore 

Cooper  Kennedy.  Mass.  Pearson 

DlTStsen  Kennedy.  N.Y  Randolph 

Eastland  Kuchel  Rtissell.  S.C. 

EUender  Long.  Mo.  Smathers 

Ervln  Long.  La,  Sparkman 

Paniiln  Ma^nuson  Stennls 

Fong  Mansfield  Talmadge 

PuJbrtght  McClellan  Thurmond 

Harris  McGee  Tower 

Hart  Metcalf  Yarboroiigh 

Ha>tien  Mondale  Young.  N.  Dak. 

HIU  Monroney  / 

Hollaed  Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 9 
AlkflQ  McCarthy  Symington 

Anderson  Pell  Tydlngs 

Bennett  Scott  WUUams.  N.J. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
^committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
'amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  to 
the  deslc  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CiSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recohd  is  to  insert,  at  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill,  the  following  new  title: 

TrrXE  VII — EGGS 

<ll  Subsection  Bc(?)IBI  la  amended  (a) 
by  Inaertlng  "and  laying  chlcltens,  which, 
when  used  In  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  baby  chicks  and  pullets  produced, 
acquired,  or  handled  for  the  production  of 
table  eggs."  after  "turkeys"  where  It  first 
appears;  ib)  by  Inserting  "and  chicken  table 
and  hatching  eggs  other  than  chicken  hatch- 
iii5  eggs  used  for  producing  poultry  meat." 
after  "turkey  hatching  eggs"  where  It  first 
appears;  (c)  by  Inserting  "except  as  to  liquid, 
fros:en.  or  dried  chicken  eggs"  after  the 
phrase  "including  canned  or  frozen  com- 
modities or  products"  where  it  first  appears; 
and  (di  by  striking  the  word  "and"  where  It 
first  appears  In  (11)  and  Inserting  a  comma 
In  lieu  thereof,  and  striking  the  period  in 
(111  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the. fol- 
lowing: ".  and  (111)  chicken  table  eggs, 
chicken  hatching  eggs,  laying  chicken  hens, 
baby  chicks  and  pullets  may  be  treated  as 
individual  commodities  under  Individual  or- 
ders or  may  be  combined  in  any  combination 
under  one  order  and  treated  as  a  single  com- 
modity for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
quantity  of  chicken  table  eggs  to  be  mar- 
keted in  order  to  Unprove  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  chicken  table  egg  producers." 

(2)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"8c.  (20)  Laying  chickens  and  chicken  table 
eggs — Terms  and  conditions  of 
orders. 

"In  the  case  of  laying  chickens  and  chicken 
table  eggs,  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
following  terms  and  conditions  and  (except 
as  provided  In  subsection  6,  other  than  para- 
graphs (D).  lEi.  IF).  (G).  IHI.  and  (I) 
thereof,  and  subsection  7  of  this  section) 
no  others;  for  the  purpose  of  Lhts  section 
the  hatching  of  baby  chicks  shall  be  con- 
sidered handling  of  hatching  eggs;  and  fur- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  It 
is  determined  that  by  reason  of  the  wide- 
spread production  and  handling  of  laying 
chickens  and  chicken  table  and  hatching 
eggs  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
competition  in  marketing  of  such  commodi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  all  han- 
dling of  such  commodities  Is  in  lnter.<itat€ 
commerce  or  directly  burdens  or  affects  such 
commerce  in  laying  chickens  and  chicken  ta- 
ble and  hatching  eggs  in  the  United  States. 

"I A)  Limiting  or  providing  methods  for 
the  limitation  of  the  total  quantity  of  lay- 
ing chickens  which  may  be  marketed  or  oth- 
erwise handled  during  any  specified  period  or 
periods  by  any  or  all  handlers  thereof. 

"(B)  Distinguishing,  or  providing  methods 
for  distinguishing,  the  different  persons  in 
the  chicken  table  egg  Industry  Involved  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  such  eggs, 
including,  but  not  restricted  to.  defining  and 
classifying  such  groups  of  persons  and  pro- 
viding for  such  different  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicable  to  persons  within  each  such 
class  and  to  such  classes  as  Is  determined  to 
be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
the  program  In  an  equitable  manner.  Pro- 
ducer status  may  be  limited  to  persons  hav- 
ing a  flock  of  laying  chickens  above  a  certain 
size   where   the  Secretary  determines,   after 


hearing,  that  the  regulation  of  the  market- 
ing of  eggs  from  smailer  flocks  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  Act  and 
would  Impose  an  unwarranted  burden  upon 
the  owners  thereof  or  unnecessarily  burden 
the  administration  of  the  order. 

"(C)  Determining,  or  providing  meth(^8 
for  determining,  the  desirable  quantity  of 
chicken  table  eggs  to  be  produced  and  mar- 
keted dtu'ing  any  period  and  the  desirable 
quantity  of  laying  chickens  necessary  to  al- 
low the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
desirable  quantity  of  chicken  eggs  as  deter- 
mined. Table  eggs  shall  be  defined  as  edible 
eggs  for  human  consumption  other  than 
those  used  for  hatching. 

"(D)  Allotting,  or  providing  methods  for 
-aUpttlng,  the  total  quantity  of  laying  chick- 
ens^ or  chicken  table  eggs  available  or  to  be 
available  during  a  specified  period,  or  periods, 
equitably  among  chicken  table  egg  producers 
upon  the  basis  of  the  total  quantity  of  lay- 
ing chickens  acquired  by  each  producer,  or 
chicken  table  eggs  marketed  by  each  pro- 
ducer, during  such  prior  period  which  the 
Secretary  determined  to  be  representative, 
and  the  size,  production  and  age  of  the  lay- 
ing chickens  In  his  current  flock(s).  due  al- 
lowance being  made  in  the  provisions  of  the 
order  for  abnormal  conditions,  hardship 
cases,  and  producers  who  did  not  produce 
chicken  table  eggs  during  all  or  part  of  the 
representative  period;  such  apportionment 
shall  constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  thn 
producer  within  the  meaning  of  suijsectlon 
Sal 5 1    of  this  title. 

"(E)  When  allotments  for  producers  with 
respect  to  laying  chlclcens  or  chicken  table 
eggs  have  been  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  order  may  contain  provisions  al- 
lotting or  providing  a  method  for  allotting 
the  quantity  which  any  handier  may  handle 
so  that  any  and  all  handlers  will  be  limited 
as  to  each  producer  to  the  quantity  allotted 
to  each  producer,  and  such  allotment  shall 
constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each  han- 
dler within  the  meaning  of  subsection  8a(5) 
of  this  title. 

"(F)  Providing  for  a  market  diversion  pro- 
gram for  chicken  table  eggs  and  or  laying 
chickens  which  may  Include  open  market 
purchases  of  chicken  table  eggs,  and  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  eggs,  of  any  grade,  size.  type. 
or  quality,  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  then  current  or  the  estimated  price 
for  chicken  table  eggs  Is  such  that  the  aver- 
age return  therefor  to  producers  would  not 
be  reasonable  In  view  of  the  prices  of  feed, 
the  available  supplies  of  feeds,  economic  con- 
ditions affecting  table  egg  production,  and 
other  economic  conditions  which  affect  mar- 
ket supply  and  demand  for  chicken  table 
eggs  in  the  production  area,  and  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  the  net  return  de- 
rived from  the  disposition  of  such  eggs  or 
laying  chickens  to  the  market  diversion  fund 
and  any  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  In  excess  of  such  funds  require- 
ments to  be  equitably  distributed  among 
those  contributing  to  such  fund. 

"(G)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  designed  to  assist.  Im- 
prove, or  promote  the  marketing,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  eggs  or  egg 
products:  the  expense  of  such  projects  to  be 
paid  from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the 
marketing  orders, 

"(H)  Subsections  Bc(8).  8c(9).  the  flmt 
section  of  ac(lO).  8c(ll).  8c(lZ),  8c(13)(B), 
and  Bc(  191  of  this  title  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  orders  issued  under  this  subsection. 

"(I)  The  authorization  for  provisions 
contained  In  eutisectlon  8c(7)(D)  shall  be 
applicable  to  orders  containing  provisions 
under  this  subsection  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  though  this  subsection  was 
specified  therein," 
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(3)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  8c(21) 
as  follows : 

"8c  (21)  Producer  referendum  lor  approving 
orders  applicable  to  laying  chick- 
ens and  chicken  table  eggs. 

"The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen- 
dum among  chicken  table  egg  producers  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  is- 
suance of  an  order  under  subsection  8c(20) 
is  approved  or  favored  by  them.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  a  referendum  a  chicken 
table  egg  producer  shall  be  a  person  (a) 
who  provides  the  labor  for  caring  for  a  flock 
of  egg  producing  hens,  which  flock  would 
be  subject  to  an  order.  If  approved,  and 
lb)  who  has  an  interest  in  the  resulting  egg 
production,  and  (c)  who  owns  or  leases  and 
operates  the  producing  facilities  resulting 
in  production  of  chicken  table  eggs  subject 
to  the  order.  No  order  shall  be  issued  un- 
der this  section  unless  approved  by  more 
than  one-half  of  the  eligible  producers  vot- 
ing in  said  referendum  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  proposed  order  shall  be 
described  by  the  Secretary  In  the  ballot  used 
m  the  conduct  of  the  referendum.  The 
nature,  content,  or  extent  of  such  descrip- 
tion shall  not  be  a  basis  for  attacking  the 
legality  of  the  order  or  any  action  relating 
thereto." 

(4 1  The  prefatory  language  of  subsection 
608c(6)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "other  than"  as  they  first  appear,  the 
words  "laying  chickens,  chicken  table  eggs, 
and  ", 

(5)  Subsection  10(b)  (2)  ill)  is- amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"Orders  Issued  under  subsection  8c(20)  may 
provide  for  such  assessments  to  be  paid  only 
by  handlers  of  baby  chicles,  laying  chickens, 
or  chicken  table  eggs  and.  further,  if  the 
order  provides  for  a  market  diversion  pro- 
gram for  chicken  table  eggs,  the  Secretary 
may  determine  the  amount  of  funds  neces- 
sary for  such  a  market  diversion  program 
and  this  amount  shall  be  assessed  upon  all 
handlers  of  chicken  table  eggs  and  each  such 
handier  shall  pay  his  pro  rata  share  of  this 
amount  to  the  authority  or  agency  estab- 
lished to  administer  the  order:  Proiiided. 
h  oujever.  TTiat  the  Secretary  may,  after  hear- 
ing, establish  such  quantities  of  chicken 
table  eggs  handled  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  be  exempt  from  both  the  administra- 
tive and  market  diversion  assessments  to 
avoid  unnecessary  burdens  on  handlers  and. 
further,  that  the  Secretary,  alter  hearing, 
may  determine  at  what  point  in  the  han- 
dling of  baby  chicks,  chickens  for  laying,  or 
chicken  table  eggs  such  assessments  shall 
attach." 
Renumber  present  title  VII,  title  Vm. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  mj^elf,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Bitrdick]  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  to  H.R.  9811.  would  authorize  an 
eggmarketing  order. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  Newark 
Evening  News  of  May  5,  1965,  entitled 
"Egg  Income  Down." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ecc    Income   Down:    Farmers'    Take    From 
Milk  Also  Off 

Trenton  —Farm  income  from  poultry  and 
egg  sales  in  New  Jersey  declined  13  percent  in 
1984,  the  New  Jersey  Crop  Reporting  Serv- 
ice  announced  today. 

The  reporting  service,  a  division  of  the 
Stat<  agriculture  department,  said  that  re- 
ceipts from  milk  sales  also  declined,  but 
only  about  3  percent. 


Income  from  sales  of  eggs  .-uid  poultry 
totaled  »53.3  million  during  1964  compared  to 
»62.7  million  In  1963.  the  department  said. 
Eggs  accounted  for  »48.6  million  of  last  year's 
total,  down  from  856.7  million  the  preceding 
year. 

FEWER    HEN'S 

The  number  of  layers  on  New  Jersey  farms 
declined  11  percent  to  8.2  million.  White  egg 
production  dropped  10  percent  to  1,6  billion. 

Average  production  for  each  bird  was  199 
eggs  for  the  year,  a  new  record,  the  de- 
partment Bald. 

Monmouth  County  led  the  State  In  egg 
production,  accounting  (or  316.4  million  eggs 
Ctunberland  was  second  and  Ocean  third. 

Agriculture  officials  said  that  income  from 
meat  chickens  amount  to  S2.5  million,  down 
30  percent  from  1983,  Farm  chicken  sales  de- 
clined 9  percent  to  $2,2  million,  but  turkey 
sales  were  up  48  percent  to  »1.4  million. 

The  dairy  industry  reported  $57.3  million 
m  Income  from  milk  In  1964  compared  to 
$59  3  million  In  1963 

PRICES    HtCHER 

Wholesale  milk  prices  were  up  4  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  in  1964  to  $5.08  from  a  12- 
year  lowin  1963. 

Some  112.000  milk  cows,  5,(XI0  less  than  in 
1963,  produced  an  average  of  9,770  pounds  of 
milk  each,  a  record  high  for  New  Jersey. 
The  rate  is  topped  only  by  California  and 
Arizona. 

Sussex  County's  milk  production  was  tops 
in  New  Jersey  again  in  1964  with  240  million 
pounds.  Warren  was  second  and  Hunter- 
don third. 

Mr.  CASE.  Our  amendment  would 
amend  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Act  of 
1937  to  authorize  an  egg  marketing 
order.  Such  an  order  would  provide  for 
allocation  among  table  egg  producers  of 
the  e.stiraated  human  egg  consumption 
during  specified  periods. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  similar 
to  that  used  for  other  marketing  orders. 
The  Secretary  of '  Agriculture  would 
publish  a  proposed  order  and  hearings 
would  be  held,  followed  by  a  referendum 
among  eligible  producers.  A  majority 
would  have  to  approve  before  the  order 
would  go  Into  effect.  Thus  our  proposed 
amendment  is  only  enabling  legislation. 

Among  other  things,  the  purpose  of 
such  an  order  would  be  to,  first,  improve 
the  economic  conditions  of  producers  of 
eggs  for  human  consumptioii.  and  sec- 
ond, insure  the  public  interest  by  keep- 
ing egg  production  widespread,  in  the 
hands  of  many  people  instead  of  a  few. 
Prevention  of  a  monopoly  is  the  best  in- 
surance against  exploitation  of  the  pub- 
lic. Dispersion  is  also  a  protection 
against  disaster  to  our  total  egg  supply. 

There  are  approximately  150  Federal 
and  State  marketing  orders  in  effect  to- 
day covering  a  wide  variety  of  commodi- 
ties including  fruits,  vegetables,  tree  nuts, 
cranberries,  and  milk  among  others.  I 
am  told  that  a  survey  conducted  among 
those  directing  these  orders  indicates 
that  they  have  resulted  in  developing 
order  out  of  chaos,  eliminating  cutthroat 
activities  in  most  cases,  and  stabilizing 
the  price  structure  of  the  commodities 
Involved. 

Egg  producers  in  my  State  are  In  dire 
straits.  In  1957  gross  cash  receipts 
from  egg  production  amounted  to  $92.2 
million.  In  1958.  it  dropped  to  $90.6 
mlUlon.  a  loss  of  $1.6  million.  In  1959, 
the  cash  receipts  dropped  to  $72.6  mil- 


lion, a  drastic  reduction  of  $18  million. 
And  in  1964,  preliminary  estimates  indi- 
cate that  cash  receipts  from  eggs  will 
amount  to  only  $49.7  million.  This  rep- 
resents a  total  drop  in  an  8-year  period 
of  $42.5  million. 

As  of  January  1.  1959.  the  number  of 
farmers  keeping  poultry  flocks  in  my 
State  was  9.200.  As  of  January  1.  1965. 
this  figure  was  reduced  to  3.900.  Thus 
5.200  fai-mers  who  kept  poultn'  flocks 
went  completely  ou:  of  business.  A 
similar  decline  has  occurred  in  a  number 
of  other  States.  If  we  do  not  do  some- 
thJng  about  this  trend,  we  shall  soon  find 
a  handful  of  giants  in  complete  control 
of  egg  production,  a  situation  in  no- 
body's interest. 

There  are  no  subsidies  provided  in  this 
legislation.  But  there  is  provision  for 
purchases  of  eggs  and  ega  products  on 
the  open  market  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  limes  of  oversupply. 
Under  our  amendment  these  purchases 
and  administration  of  this  program  will 
be  borne  entirely  by  the  producers  them- 
selves through  an  assessment  at  either 
the  hatcherj'.  producer,  or  egg  processor 
level. 

This  amendment  would  give  egg  pro- 
ducers the  right,  enjoyed  by  so  many 
other  farmers,  to  decide  whether  they 
want  a  marketing  order.  I  emphasize 
that  the  costs  of  administering  the  order 
would  be  borne  by  the  egg  farmers 
themselves. 

I  should  be  happy,  Mr.  President,  to 
hear  any  comment  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  might  have  concerning 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr  President,  may  ' 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee for  the  past  4  years,  but  this  year 
no  hearings  were  held  on  it. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
issuance  of  marketing  orders  for.  first, 
laying  chickens — including  baby  chicks 
and  pullets  for  the  production  of  table 
eggs,  second,  chicken  table  and  hatching 
eggs — other  than  eggs  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  poulti-y  meat,  and  third,  liquid. 
frozen,  or  dried  chicken  table  eggs 

The  Senator's  amendment  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  .'\ugust  26.  The 
committee  has  had  no  bill  before  it  on 
this  subject  this  Congress,  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  not  brought  up  at  the 
committee's  hearings.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plex amendment  and  a  very  complex  sub- 
ject. In  1961  the  committee  .studied 
somewhat  similar  suggestions  at  great 
length,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  consider- 
able controversy  in  the  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  At  that  time 
the  Senate  decided  to  limit  this  authority 
insofar  as  poultry  and  eggs  were  con- 
cerned to  turkeys  and  turkey  hatching 
eggs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  Personally',  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  good  friend  th^' Senator  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Case]  that  he  not  press 
his  amendment.    Early  next  year,  when 
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the  committee  meets.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hold  special  hearings  on  the  subject,  in 
an  effort  to  find  ways  and  means  of  as- 
sisting the  egg  and  chicken  industry  if 
possible.  But  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  measure  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  several  prior  occa- 
sions, and  just  before  I  offered  the 
amendment  this  afternoon,  I  realize 
that  its  subject*  matter  is  controversial. 
Those  of  us  who  represent  northern 
States,  in  particular,  feel  that  our  situa- 
tion is  becoming  more  dra.stic  all  the  time 
In  regard  to  the  egg  business,  and  that  if 
something  is  not  done  soon,  we  shall  be 
out  of  business  and.  In  effect,  a  mo- 
nopoly will  very  quickly  result,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

I  am  not  minded  to  press  the  amend- 
ment at  this  point,  because,  as  the  chair- 
man says,  there  were  no  hearings  before 
the  committee  on  it  at  this  session.  I 
feel,  however,  that  the  situation  has 
drastically  changed  for  the  worse  since 
the  matter  was  previously  considered, 
and  that  we  must  have  hearings  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  accept  the  chair- 
man's offer  of  hearings  for  early  next  ses- 
sion in  complete  good  faith,  and  with 
that  understanding,  I  am  happy  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  from  considera- 
tion on  this  particular  bill. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out.  the 
Senator  submitted  his  amendment  on 
the  26th  of  August,  when  we  had  already 
had  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  chairman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  was  called  to  my 
attention,  and  this  is  the  only  course  I 
have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  rea- 
son we  did  not  conduct  hearings  on  the 
amendment.  But  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  if  he  submits  his  amendment  and 
has  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  hearings  will  be 
held  early  next  year. 

Mr.  C^SE.  With  that  understanding. 
I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  I  send  to'-the  desk  an  amend- 
ment, and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  to  add,  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec,  707.  Notwltlistandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  producer  except  a  producer 
of  sugar  as  defined  In  section  101  (!c)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  amended,  under  title  m 
of  such  act  shall  be  eligible  for  price-support 
loaiis  or  payments  under  any  program  or 
programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  any  amount  in  excess  of 
$100,000  for  any  one  year.  The  fof^olng 
dollar  limitation  shall  Include  the  fair  dollar 
value    (as   determined   by   the   Secretary   of 


Agriculture)   of  any  payment  In  kind  made 
to  a  producer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
the  same  amendment  voted  upon  pre- 
viously today,  except  that  this  time  I  am 
trying  to  see  if  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
a  limitation  of  $100,000  In  Federal  pay- 
ments to  any  one  individual  or  corpora- 
tion as  far  as  the  farm  program  is  con- 
cerned. It  affects,  again,  all  the  com- 
modities Included  in  the  bill,  exceptl^ig- 
ar.  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  special 
sugar  bill  when  it  comes  over  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  amendment  is  the  same  language 
as  the  former  amendment,  as  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster  1  except  that  it  proposes  a  lim- 
it of  $100,000  instead  of  $25,000,  Oth- 
erwise, it  is  identical.  The  same  argu- 
ments that  were  made  before  are  made 
in  behalf  of  this  proposal.  Surely  when 
we  Increase  the  limitation  to  $100,000 
to  any  individual,  no  one  can  say,  "You 
are  limiting  this  too  strict  as  far  as  the 
.small-type  farmer  is  concerned." 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  mentioned  specifically 
his  interest  in  legislation  for  the  small 
farmer.  He  never  said  a  word  about 
being  interested  in  taking  care  of  the 
large-type  operator,  the  corporate-type 
operator.  As  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land pointed  out  earlier,  there  was  one 
individual  company  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  rice  which  received  $2,609,- 
820  in  price-support  loans  in  1  year. 
There  was  another  receiving  over  $11 
million  on  another  commodity.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  say  those  are  small- 
type  farming  operations.  There  should 
be  a  reasonable  limit. 

I  regret  to  delay  the  Senate  in  voting 
on  numerous  amendments,  but  I  know  of 
no  other  way  than  to  move  forward  pro- 
gressively to  see  whether  the  Senate 
really  means  what  it  says,  whether  it 
wishes  to  pass  a  farm  bill  for  the  bona 
fide  farmers,  or  for  the  corporate  type  of 
operation, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  as 
he  knows  so  well,  that  it  Is  unpopular 
to  vote  against  such  an  amendment  as 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  offering. 
However,  does  not  the  Senator  believe 
that  the  success  of  any  farm  program 
depends  upon  compliance  by  a  large 
number  of  farmers,  and  certainly  the 
larger  farmers? 

Mr.  WILLIAMSof  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  tie  kind  of  amendment  which 
he  offers  »«<M>«continues  to  offer,  if  it 
should  be  adopted,  would  really  strike  at 
a  program  which  itself  benefits  all  farm- 
ers, large  and  small,  and  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  reasonable  in- 
come, as  well  as  providing  the  food 
needed  by  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 


try. I  believe  that  the  Senator  knows 
that  it  might  be  one  of  his  purposes  to 
defeat  the  farm  program.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  the 
Senator  is  not  correct.  I  admit  I  do  not 
like  the  farm  program  which  is  before 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  mind  saying  that 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  small  farmer 
who  has  100  or  200  acres  carmot  afford 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  accept  payments  to  cut  back 
his  acreage.  He  has  to  buy  a  tractor  to 
cultivate  the  100  or  200  acres.  He  ha.s 
to  buy  cornpickers.  combines,  and  all 
the  other  machinery  that  goes  with  any 
farm  operation. 

When  the  small  farmer  cuts  back  his 
acreage  his  cost  of  operation  is  almost 
the  same  as  it  would  be  if  he  did  not 
cut  back.  Therefore,  he  cannot  afford 
to  cut  back.  A  farmer  with  a  thousand 
acres  or  several  thousand  acres  can  cut 
back  a  few  hundred  acres,  put  it  in  the 
Soil  Bank  and  collect  his  money  from 
the  Government,  and  put  the  rest  of  his 
production  in  a  price-support  loan.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  lay  off  one  or  two  of  his 
hired  men.  He  can  efficiently  utilize  his 
machinery  on  the  reduced  acreage. 

By  subsidizing  big  operations  under 
the  farm  program,  we  will  gradually 
force  the  small-farmer  type  of  operation 
out  of  business. 

Theoretically,  under  the  bill,  the  small 
farmer  has  the  same  benefits  as  the 
large  farmer  except  that,  as  I  said  before, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  his 
operation,  to  efficiently  make  use  of  the 
equipment  which  he  must  buy  for  100 
acres  or  200  acres,  he  cannot  afford  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Soil  Bank  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  exactly  true  to  say 
that  the  small  farmer  will  benefit  under 
the  bill  to  the  extent  that  the  large  op- 
erator will,  because  the  small  farmer 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  programs. 
Certainly  a  man  operating  a  farm  with 
a  SI 00,000  annual  income,  should  be 
able  to  do  it  without  coming  to  the  U,S. 
Government  for  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  reason  for  de- 
laying this  matter  further.  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  ask  again  for  a  yea  and  nay 
vote,  because  I  wish  to  know  exactly  how 
far  the  Senate  wishes  to  go  with  the 
farm  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently said:  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  Immediately  following  my 
earlier  remarks,  a  list  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  oi  June  21. 
1965.  showing  the  loans  that  were  made 
in  excess  of  $100,000  in  price  support 
loans  under  this  program. 

This  list  includes  "loans  only"  and  does 
not  Include  the  amounts  these  same 
people  may  have  received  under  the  feed 
grain  program  or  other  programs. 

The  amendment  I  offered  covers  all 
together  under  the  proposed  limitation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ccmmodity  Credit  Corporation 
1963  crop  price-support  loans  made  of  $100,000  or  more  and  amount  repaid,  by  producer 


State,  producer,  and  address 


Qaantity 
pledged 


roRV 
Illtnols: 

TaliJua-lRe  Ranch,  Inc..  Moini^nce  1_ 

Cote  Farni5,  Inc.,  St.  Anne  ' 

Iowa:  V.  Etell,  Chrystal  Bros..  E.  E.  Rdd, 

Roy  Rfid.  Max  Naylor,  Jake  Bell.  To- 

shiamaCo.,  It.  Oarst.  Tr.  et  al.,  A.  Stdn, 

Dr.  W.  Mackin,  (Jarst  Co..  and  L.  M. 

Brannon,  Coon  RapMs _. _ 

Nebr&^fea:  Iltm<Iah1  Farnis,  Tekamah  . 


RARLET 

Arizona;  Youngker  Farms  Co.,  BuckeyCi. 
Coltfomia: 

Five  Points  Ranch,  Inc..  Five  Points. 

Westlake  Forms,  Inc.,  Stratford 


BEANS,  DRT   EDIBLE 

California:  C.  J.  Scgerstrora  &  Sons,  CostB 
Mesa.. _ _ 

GKAIK  SORnBLU 

Arl«ona:Jack  Robinson  A  Sons,  WQtcox 


/■ 


OATS 

Oregon:  Tulana  Farms,  Klamath  Foils   .. 

RICE 

Arkansas: 

Producers  Riw  Mill, Inc., StuttEort-.. 
.Arkansas: 

Alice  Sidney  Farms.  I>ake  ViUagp 

W.  B.  Bynmn  Cooperage  Co.,  Inc., 
Dermolt     

Cralehead  Kice  Milling  Co.,  Joncsboni 

James  M.  Thomas,  Tuckprman ... 

Rcdbtid  Farms,  Inc.. 'Wabash.. ,,, 

WUIard  C.  Wilson,  IlarrteburR 

Ixiuisianu: 

Edinf>nd  and  Vincent  Zanpnbn>c}i«r, 
Bonitu 

J.  C.  Larrtsftn,  Wilmol,  Ark  .     

Mississippi: 

Allen  Gray  Estate.  Benoit   ;-. 

OR-er  Bros.  &  Son.  Uollandale     ^.. 

Texas:  Anderson  Farming  Co.,  Llsaie 

SOY BEANS 

.\rkansas:  .Vrkansas  Grain  Corp.,  StuttffaA. 

WHEAT 

.Montana:  Campbell      Faimlag      Coro., 
tlordln _ - ^^ 

Oregon:  T 

Ralph  S.  Cnim,  lone _| 

Kay  Bros  .  Inc..  .Milton  FiWwaler 

(J  lenn  Thome.  Pendleton 

Washington: 

Leonard  and  Henry  Franz.  LJnd 

Gli'n  Miller  &  Son,  Ajuber 


US.  930 
1A7.339 


1S3,I23 
99.120 


219,  H7  I 
833.333 


Hundred- 
veigta 


BuaKelM 
718.760 

Hundred- 
weight 
486,000 

34.450 

34.102 
41.178 
18.810 
34.161 
20,938 


•  27.146 
40.833 

22,928 
25.0&2 
39,377 

Buthett 
5. 036,  OSS 


Amount 
loaned 


I 


Amount 
repsld 


COTTON 

.\labama;  James  &  BamlH?rg,  Unjontowii. 

Miller  Lambpr  Co.,  Marianna ._ 

W.  .M.  Smith  &  Son,  Birdeyc .„ 

S.  C.  CUapin,  Traumami . 

Louisiana: 

West.  Inc..  Oak  Biiiiw 

M.  F.  rtz.  Tallulah 

.Mi5.^isslnpi; 

J  w.  Pairick.  Jr..  Brandon 

J.  T.  Hran'i.  Prairip.. 

A]len-BrB.shier  PlantinR  Co.,  IndianolB^ 
F.  B.  McKm,  Friars  Point 


179,  US 

S9.HM 

59,(170 
UCtUl 

77.821 

es,«a 


Balu 
634 

VX3 
756 

1,4S0 

i.i<ag  I 

WIS  ' 

5SS 
MO  I 

tni 


«12S.SS;i38 
18aS18.l2 


153. 123.00 
100.111.20 


2I)L615.2< 

766,  666. 40  I 


100.017.  l.'i 


2.eoe.i!i20.oo 

123,902.80 

169. 476. 3X 
100. 67S.  n 
105.  624.  OS 
17L077.79 
104.269.43 

126.756.06 
220.S32.23 

117.921.79 
136  770.79 
204, 756.  OS 


State,  producar,  and  address 


201. 615. 24 
766.606.40 


11, 644, 37.1. 24 


107,160.49 
lOg,  190. 10 
10.1.027  63 

137,464.42 
lli>,3(M.I2 


110,326.98 

142.173.82 
129,861,54 
255,728.01 

2tl9. 345. 72  I 
191,. '76, 65 

102,520.37 
101.  !J37. 75  I 
130. 506. 82  , 
135,886.07 


2, 009, 82a  00 

123,502,80 

160, 476. 33 
190. 678.  73 
6.452.02 
171.077.76 
104.269.43 


126.766.06 
220.932.23 

27.145.80 
126.770.79 
204,756.09 


1,701,898.61 


29.154.62 
109, 196. 10 
105.027.53 

137,464.42 
118.304.12 


18,21«.S2 


60.K2.U 


COTTON — con  tinned 

Mlulndopl — Continued 

J.  it  M.  McKee,  Friars  Point- 

Billti[#  Pliuitarion,  ln<11anola  

Emile  T.  .^chacfer.  Yazoo  CKy 

S.  C.  Coleiuan.  Yazoo  City 

H.  M.  Haney,  Jonestown ... 

Oasis  Plantation,  Siovall..      ' 

Yandtill  Bros.,  Vance. .. 

C.  B.  Bo«  Co..  Midnight 

Kline  PUintlnE  Co. ,  .UllpKor 

King  Plintation.  tjreenwood .. 

Roliersori  Plantation.  MinUr  City 

O.  F.  Bledsoe  Plantations,  Greenwood 

Klondike  Planting  Co,,  Greenville 

BlUups  Plantation,  Inc.,  Indiaoola. 

Self*  Co  ..Marks 

L.  H.  Kedric  Farms,  tliendora      

Trail  Lake  I'lanline  Co.,  Oreenville 

Withers  A-  ?eabrook.  Tunica ., 

J.J.  Hill  4  Co..  Wel>l. 

Posey  Mound  Plantine  Co.,  Marks 

.\1.  J.  Cominer.  Jonestown 

Byron  A-  .Seward.  Louise 

rireenhili  Plantation.  .Midnight 

Roy  Flowers.  Matlson 

Flowers  Bros.  Phmling  Co.,  DubUn... 

H.  R.  Watson  &  Sons,  Timica 

J.  R.  Flautt  &  .Sons.  Swan  Lake.. 
T.  K.  Pcmhlp,  MerlEold 

ToTTcy  Wood  &  Son.  Hollandale 

Race  Track  Plantation.  (_;reenwood.. 
Ralph  T   Ilanii.  Jr..  tllendora  .. 
W.  P.  ScruBps.  lioddsvllle 
SturdivanliV  Bishop.  Inc.,  MinterClty 

Borles  Bros..  Inverness. 

Oaklawn  Planiation.  Dundee- 

W.  .VI.  l-iuncaii.  Inverness 

Evans  Townfs  Estate.  M  inter  City- 
Ed  Hunter  Steele,  Monran  City,  . 
Howard  A  Blythp  Planting  Co.,  Lake 
CTornwrant, 

William  .M .  Pliw.  Indlanola 

Stonewall  Plantation,  tireenwood 

Buelikom  Planting  (^o..  Greenwood 

Jerry  Falls,  Webb _ 

.Vew  lIoiK'  Plantation,  Oreenwood. 

IJean  A-  Co.,  Tribbett 

S.  H.  A  Dorothy  W.  Kvlc.  Clarksdale 
T.  O.  Flowers.  .Mattson. 

W.  T.  Touchberry,  Olen  Allan 

J.  E.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Tchiila. 

R.  W.  Owen.  Tunica  

L.  \V.  Wa-le.  Gr**nwood   . 

Fred  Tavoletl  .*  Sons.  Clark.s<laie 

H.  VV.  Jones  A  Son.  LuUl 

B.  W.  SnUth  Planting  Co..  Louise 

Fairfat  Planlaltnn.  Tribbett     .. 

Byron  B.  Sharpe.  Tchula 

-Vllke  P.  sturdivant  Plantation,  Olen- 

dora 

.Norman  Brown.  Duncan.  . 

Chiina  Grove  Plantation,  flelioni..  '. 

Tennessee: 

Atlantic  Place.  .Memphi!> 

Pacific  Place,  Memphis » " 

Texas: 

.Vlike  .Maros.  Fabens .,  . 

Lee  .Moor  Farms,  Clint I 

L.  R.  Allison,  Tomlllo 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Hoover  and  estate.  R.  T. 
Hoover,  EI  Paso...  _ 

E.  Cockrcll,  Jr..  Fort  Stockton 
Chandler  Co.,  Fort  Stockton.. 


COTTON 

Mis'^lEsippl: 

.Mississippl  County  Farm.  Blythville.. 
.Missi:ssippl  State  Peniteniiary,  Parch- 
man 

Do IIl^""!""!" 


Quantity 
pledged 


Amount 
loaned 


Bala 

675 

n.  1S7 

858 

706 

7S3 

673 

1,661  { 

2,004 

1,325 

1.822 

1.201 

1,667 

1.380 

7«4 

1,206 

1.010 

1.195  I 

657  1 

i.noo 

.163 
588  I 
.196 
812 

2.868 
822 

1,595  I 
870 

1,010 

1,121 
600 

1,376 
84S 

1,040 
587 

1,807 
7116 
757 
944 


760 

635 

819 

640 

783 

1,040 

1,372 

1.71)3 

744 

770 

2.213 

K43 

611 

921 

918 

771 

2.243 
712 


735 
1.785 


1.263 
382 


1.515 
856 
875 


SaUt 


476 
523 


$110,358.86 
203,088.33 
138,392.87 
120,985.42 
136.6S3.87 
114.440.65 
272,683.28 
33,1.68.1.95 
231.709.86 
316.586.80 
208.667.91 
283,244.90 
218,490.54 
134.347.50 
212,717.27 
170.162.6! 
194. 876. 87 
109.225.32 
170.  .187. 69 
100.198.11 
100.207.73 
102, 968. 68 
142. 3.<19.  .10 
468.99.1.13 
132. 965. 89 
262.395.17 
138.163.73 
168,589.65  i 
173,821.92  ' 
182.733.23  I 
100.240.82 
235, 227.  56 
14e.313. 17 
lS.441.20 
103. 613,  87 
305,621.63 
116.670.88 
131,670.01 
163.277.20 

136,817.59 
124. -SO.  ,17 
102, 410. 34 
131, 1)95.  52 
110.315.48 
124.804.26 
169, 605. 40 
234.066.43 
267. 219.  56 
1 A  432. 02 
130,  906.  IS 
373,  149. 17 
134.  052.  64 
100.132.4- 
161.  55J.  51 
1.12,  Bit  52 
126.831.29 

382. 87a  53 
118.716.79 
163, 050. 85 

118.231.80 

286,369.87 

131. 092.  S2 
31.1. 489.  SO 
101,741.92 

404.493.42 
l.-)5.963.82 
130.048.90 


82.999.38 
91.348.42 


Amount 
repaid 


S124.4S4.14 

68.6aain 

1,492.17 
2,140.88 


174,734.49 

"31.686.76 

741.83 

2.080.38 

I87.64S.06 

00,102.06 


14.660.73 
193.05L76 


37. 186. 14 


736.16 
155.82 


18.780.51 
1.1,879.20 
23,928.65 
43,030.07 
4.509.09 
97.711.88 

'167,441.36 

235.  «|D 

305,621.63 

51,805.22 

2,196.23 

49,442  38 

44,607.94 
S,9l\39 


I.m.22 
11.077.98 
IU,058.22 


7. 72a  34 
187.289.38 

5,108.65 
124.064.18 

9. 381. 81 

7  384. 78 
13,36.1.88 

9.  624.  .17 
33. 602. 18 
11.391.90 


5.595.83 
74. 597. 24 


82. 820. 13 
91.348.42 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
list  includes  those  receiving  in  excess  of 
SIOO.OOO.  Some  go  as  high  as  $11  mil- 
lion for  one  operation. 

In  defeating  the  proposed  amendments 
the  Senate  has  established  that  it  does 
n^t  want  limitations  at  all.  I  see  no  need 
to  debate  It  further. 

I  notice  from  the  list  that  the  Missis- 
sippi State  Penitentiary  gets  over  $175,- 
000, 

I  wonder  how  any  State  penitentiary 
could  be  described  as  a  small  farmer. 


The  question  comes  to  mind:  If  they 
violate  the  provisions  and  are  brought  to 
court,  how  can  a  penitentiary  be  pros- 
ecuted? But  I  am  sure  this  Great  So- 
ciety will  have  a  ready  explanation.  Per- 
haps even  the  inmates  may  be  invited  to 
the  bill  signing 

In  the  future  I  do  not  want  to  hear  ad- 
ministration officials  making  pious 
speeches  about  how  interested  they  are  in 
the  small  farmer.  It  is  evident  they  are 
not  Interested  in  the  small  farmer.  They 
are  more  Interested  in  a  bill  that  takes 


care  of  the  larger  corporate  type  of  oper- 
ations. 

I  suggest  that  they  discontinue  the 
hypocrisy  of  referring  to  the  farm  pro- 
gram as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
farmer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thp 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  in  1960  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
recall  that  at  that  time — in  the  com- 
mittee and  later  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — I  argued  as  strongly  as  I  could 
in  support  of  the  dollar  limitation  on 
amendments.  As  I  recall,  we  managed 
to  place  a  S50.000  ceiling  on.  I  like  to 
think  that  my  position  was  sound  at 
that  time 

I  have  voted  consistently  today,  and 
will  vote  again  In  a  moment,  against 
the  application  of  a  dollar  ceiUng  to 
present  programs. 

Briefly,  let  me  explain  why.  First,  in 
1960.  wc  had  no  experience  with  the  ad- 
miiii.strative  problems  of  a  dollar  ceUing. 
Second,  unlike  today,  the  programs  then 
wvre  largely  nonvoluntary.  In  the  inter- 
vening years,  we  attempted,  to  develop 
a  farm  program  based  upon  voluntary 
use  and  application. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  to  apply 
a  dollar  ceiling  would  be  self-defeating. 
The  sltuacion  was  not  thus  m  1960.  The 
question  which  confronts  us  is  not  so 
much  whether  it  should  be  $25,000.  or 
S50.000,  or  SIOO.OOO.  but  whether  there 
should  be  a  voluntary  or  mandatory 
program. 

So  long  as  the  majority  seek  to  de- 
velop a  voluntai-y  pragram.  we  are  fool- 
ing ourselves  when  we  treat  it  as  though 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  results 
achieved  between  525.000  and  $200,000. 

Under  the  present  programs  a  limita- 
tion on  payments  would  not — in  itself — 
increase  the  incomes  of  small  farmers. 
It  could  well  cut  their  Income  by  en- 
couraging large  farmers,  who  would  lose 
incentives  for  program  cooperation,  to 
increase  production  and  depress  the  mar- 
ketplace returns  of  small  producers. 

The  money  saved  by  forcing  large 
farmers  out  of  program  participation 
could  well  be  lost  in  the  cost  of  storing 
and  handling  the  additional  surpluses. 

We  are  adding.  I  believe,  desirable  flex- 
ibility to  our  farm  and  food  policies  and 
proerams  through  the  1965  legislation. 
This  flexibility  must  run  through  the 
entire  fabric.  The  payment  limitation, 
meaningful  in  earlier  programs,  is  not 
suited  to  the  present  situation. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  payment 
limitation  concept  might  not  be  reason- 
ably restored  in  the  future  in  response 
to  new  situations. 

The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  a  study  of  com- 
mercial family  farms  that  will  Indicate, 
among  other  things,  the  degree  to  which 
farm  programs  are  of  benefit  to  such 
farmers.     Certainly  such  a  study  must 


give  attention  to  program  payment  Limi- 
tations and  the  results  that  might  be 
anticipated,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
farmers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  unlike 
my  position  in  1960.  today  I  have 
opposed  and  shall  continue  to  oppose  the 
application  of  a  dollar  ceiling. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I 
have  no  further  arguments  to  advance. 
If  the  Senate  wishes  to  destroy  the  farm 
program  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  vote  for 
the  Williams  amendment.  Whether  the 
limit  is  fixed  at  S25.000.  or  550,000.  or 
$100,000.  so  long  as  it  has  any  e£fect 
at  all.  that  eflect  is  to  prevent  the  farm 
program  from  working  as  it  has  been 
written  by  Congress. 

I  think  before  we  wreck  the  program 
designed  to  provide  our  citizens  with 
plentiful  food  and  fiber,  we  might  look 
at  some  of  the  other  programs  which 
may  involve  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
a  listing  of  such  subsidies,  as  contained 
in  a  joint  committee  print  of  materials 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, entitled  "Subsidy  and  Subsidy- 
Effect  Programs  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Chapter   II    Scope  of  Scbsidies 

A  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  sweeping,  amorphous  character  of 
subsidy  prograjna  may  be  gained  by  a  mere 
listing  of  the  various  Federal  programs,  past 
and  present,  which,  by  one  criterion  or  an- 
other, might  be  considered  to  partake  of  or 
Involve  an  element  of  subsidy  regardless  of 
orlgln.iJ  Intent  of  any  particular  program 
This  chapter  undert-ikes  such  a  classified 
listing.  Needless  to  say.  it  would  be  easy  in 
such  a  listing  to  overloolc  some  program 
which  should  be  Included,  just  as  It  Is  to 
expand  the  listing  unduly  In  order  to  under- 
score the  many  and  graded  facets  of  the  con- 
cept. It  will  he  readily  apparent,  moreover. 
that  in  a  number  of  Instances  the  listed 
subsidy  programs  could  be  included  In  more 
than  one  category.  To  avoid  duplication,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  each  pr(<- 
gram  only  in  its  primary  category. 

I.    GRANTS  TO  BITSINESS  FIRMS  AND  CORPOBATIONS 
TO    CARRY     Otrr     SPECIFIC    OBJECTIVES 

Shipbuilding  dltTerentlal  subsidy— Mari- 
time Administration.' 

Shipbuilding  subsidy  for  fishing  vessels — 
Interior  Department. 

Ship-operating  dlHerentlal  subsidy. 

Subsidies  to  wartime  producers  of  various 
raw  materials  and  consumer  items  to  stim- 
ulate production  without  violating  price 
ceilings. 

Land  grants  and  cash  contributions  for 
railroad  construction. 

Government  subscriptions  to  railroad 
securities. 

Subsidies  for  carrying  mall — ship  and  civil 
air  carriers. 

Partial  financing  of  plants  to  generate  elec- 
tricity from  atomic  fuels. 


U.    FARM    SUBSIDY    PROGRAMS 


•This  subsidy  Is  supplemented  by  (1) 
Government's  assuming  the  full  cost  of  de- 
fense features  buUt  Into  a  .'ship;  (2)  gen- 
erous trEide-ln  allowances  or^  old  vessels: 
( 3 1  easy  payment  plans  for  vessel  purchases; 
(4)  Government  loaiu  of  up  to  75  percent  of 
ft  vessel's  purchase  price:  and  (5>  exemp- 
tion of  profits  of  subsidized  shipping  com- 
panies from  corporate  Income  tax.  when 
placed  m  reserves  for  new  construotlon. 


Commtxtlty  price  support  program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, which  malnt.ilns  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  by 
guaranteeing  such  prices  through  nonre- 
course loans  to  farmers. 

Surplus  disposal  programs,  domestic  and 
export. 

Conservation  and  soil  bank  payments. 

International  Wheat  Agreement,  under 
which  the  price  of  wheat  to  American  farm- 
ers Is  maintained  at  levels  above  those  on 
the  world  market. 

Sugar  Act  payments,  a  subsidy  to  domestic 
sugar  producers  who  meet  certain  conditions 
of  employment,  production,  and  marketing. 

Irrigation  and  flood  control. 

Grazing  rights  In  national  forestry  and 
other  public  lands. 

Agricultural   extension   services. 

HI,  TAX  BENEFrrs  TO  SPECIFIC  ECONOMIC  CROtlPS 

Depletion  allowances  to  minerals  pro- 
ducers and  other  extractive  Industries. 

Accelerated  amortization  of  defense  facul- 
ties, for  holders  of  ceniBcates  of  necessity. 
Specific    concessions    to    small    business 
under   the   Technical   Amendments   Act   of 
1958. 
Liberalized    depreciation    schedules- 
Tax    credits    to    modernize    plants    and 
machinery. 

Authorized  deductions  on  Income  tax  com- 
putations are  of  particular  assistance  to 
particular  groups  of  individuals,  such  as  bor- 
rowers (including  home  mortgagors),  the 
elderly,  blind,  and  sick. 

Any  reduction  in  taxes  will,  of  course, 
benefit  certain  individuals  and  firms  more 
than  others. 

IV.  INDIRECT  ASSISTANCE  TO   SPECIFIC  ECONOMIC 

CROUPS 

Financing  of  highway  construction,  costs 
of  which  may  be  borne  unequally,  resulting, 
some  malnta.n.  In  a  subsidy  to  the  trucking 
Industry. 

Financing  of  airport  construction, 

Constrtictlon  of  air  navigation  aids — traffic 
control  equipment,  weather  reporting  facili- 
ties, radio  beams.  Instrtimeni  landing  sys- 
tems. 

Improvements  to  harbors,  dredging  of 
rivers,  construction  of  canals,  and  assisting 
In  financing  construction  of  canals. 

Protective  tariffs. 

Government  purchase  restrictions  tinder 
the  Buy  American  Act 

Reserving  coastal  trade  and  trade  with 
noncontiguous  areas  of  the  United  States  to 
American-flag  shipping 

Cargo  preference — several  laws  stipulating 
various  kinds  of  cargo  preference:  e.g.. 
requiring  goods  purchased  for  the  Army  and 
Navy,  exports  financed  by  Government  loans, 
and  half  of  foreign  aid  shipments  to  be 
transported  In  Amfrlcan-flag   vessels. 

V.  GOVERNMENT  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS  WITH 
INCIDENTAl.  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  SIMILAR  TO 
THOSE    OF    SUBSIDIES 

Letting  of  Government  contracts  for  sup- 
plies, research,  and  development,  etc. 

Special  provisions  favoring  (li  small  busi- 
nesses, and  (31  depressed  areas  in  awarding 
of   Government   contracts. 

Disposal  of  surplus  property,  e.g..  manu- 
facturing plants,  ships,  and  many  other  Items 
at  less  than  market  value. 

Stockpiling  of  mineral  and  other  strategic 
materials. 

Silver  purchasing. 

VI.     FREE     SERVICES     OR     SERVICES     BELOW     COST, 
OFFERED   BY    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT' 

Statistical  Information  of  many  kinds  of 
Importance  to  business.  Industry,  and  labor. 
The  more   important  Federal  agencies  fur- 
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'  Loan,  loan  guarantee,  and  Insurance  pro- 
grams are  listed  separately,  below. 


nlshlng  statistical  services  free  or  at  small 
charge  to  the  public  are: 

Department    of   Agriculture;    Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Bureau  of  the 
Census:  GfBce  of  Business  Economics. 

Department   of   Labor:    Bureau    of   Labor 
Statistics, 

Department   of    the    Interior:    Bureau    of 
Mines, 
Post  OfBce  Department. 
Treasury    Department:    Internal    Revenue 
Service, 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Maps.  Chans,  and  aids  to  navigation  by  the 
Coast   and  Geodetic  Survey   and  Geological 
Survey. 

Crop    estimates    by    the    Crop    Reporting 
Service 

Weather  forecasts  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
Scientific  nnd  industrial  research  by  such 
agencies  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Geological  Survev.  Buresu  of  Mines 
Forest  Service.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Certain  postal  services,  provided  free  and 
various  others  below  coat,  such  as  second- 
and  third-class  mull  and  rural  free  delivery. 
Management  and  technical  assistance  to 
.small  businesses  and  areo  redevelopment 
agencies. 

Assistance  to  small  business  in  obtaining 
Government  contracts. 
Protection  against  forest  fires. 
Lund  grants  and  land  sales  to  farmers. 
Construction  and  assistance  in  maintain- 
ing farm-to-market  roods. 

VI!  LENDING  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAMS 
OP  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  ETTECT  l.N  FISCAL 
TEAR    1B6S 

(a)   Direct  loan  programs: 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Rural  Electrification  AdmlnUtratlon : 
Loans,  chiefly  to  cooperatives,  to  provide 
electric  power  and  telephone  service  to  farms. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Loans  to 
farmers  to  "strengthen  the  family  tvpe  farm 
and  encourage  better  farming  methods";  In- 
clude operating,  ownership,  rural  housing 
liiid  use.  watershed,  and  emergency  loans. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Loans  to 
f:irmers  with  commodities  as  collateral. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration:  Loans  for  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  public  facilities  In 
redevelopment  areas. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Office  of  Education:  Loan  funds  for 
student  financial  aid.  construction,  and  ac- 
quisition of  teaching  equipment. 

Department  of  State:  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development:  Loans  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  to  promote  unilateral  trade  and 
economic  development,  and  other  loans  to 
develop  resources  of  tmderdeveloped  na- 
tion,'?. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries:  Loans  to  fisheries. 

Export-Import  Bank:  Loans  to  finance  ex- 
ports and  Imports  and  to  promote  economic 
aevelopment  in  lesser  developed  countries." 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency:  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association:  Pur- 
chase of  Government-Insured  mortgages." 

Urban  Renewal  Administration:  Loans  to 
local  public  agencies  for  slum  clearance  and 
u.'ban  renewal  projects.' 


Community  Facilities  Administration: 
Construction  loans  for  college  housing  for 
public  facilities,  and  for  facilities  for'  the 
elderly. 

Public  Housing  Administration:  Loans  to 
local  authorities  for  construction  of  low-rent 
public  housing.' 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Loans  to  combat  poverty   in   rural   areas. 

Loans  to  small  businesses  and  Individuals 
Interested  in  establishing  small  businesses 

Small  Business  Administration: 

Business   loans  to  small   buslneses. 

Disaster  loans  to  small  businesses. 

Purchases  of  debentures  of  and  loans  to 
small  business  Investment  companies. 

Loans  to  State  and  local  development 
companies. 

Veterans'  Administration:  Direct  housing 
loans  In  rural  areas  and  small  towns.' 

(b)  Loan  guarantee  and  insurance  pro- 
grams; ' 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration:  Insures  wide 
range  of  real  estate  loans. 

Veterans'  Administration:  Housing,  busl- 
nejss,  and  farm  loans  to  veterans  guaranteed 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Insures 
farm  ownership  and  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion loans. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Private 
loans  on  commodities  guaranteed. 

Maritime  Administration:  Guarantees  pri- 
vate construction  loans  and  mortgages  on 
most  types  of  passenger  and  cargo-carrying 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  Guarantees  loans 
for  aircraft  purchases  by  local  air  services 
and  other  small  airlines. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Guar- 
antees loans  to  railroads  for  certain  purposes 
under  Transportation  Act  of  1968 

Defense  Production  Act  (sec.  301 )  •  Au- 
thorizes guarantees  by  vaHous  agencies  on 
loans  to  defense  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors. 

Export-Import  Bank. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Vni.  INStTRANCE  PROGRAMS  UNDERTAKEN  BT  THE 
FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT  * 

Agricultural  crop  Insurance— Federal  Croo 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Bank  deposit  Insurance— Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

Savings  and  loan  association  deposit  In- 
surance—Federal Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

^/.^J?"^'  employees  group  life  Insurance— 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Federal  employees  civil  service  retirement 
insurance— Civil  Service  Commission, 

Health  insurance  for  Federal  employees 
(participation  in )— Civil  Service  Commission. 

U.S.  Government  life  Insurance— Veterans' 
Administration. 

National  service  life  Insurance— Veterans' 
Administration. 

Vetn-ans'  special  term  life  Insurance- 
veterans'  Administration. 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance — Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

Disability  insurance— Bureau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance. 
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'  Currently  self-supporting. 


'  Several  of  these  programs  do  not  now 
Involve  net  losses  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Insurance  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams Involve  Federal  commitments  which 
could  result  in  losses  to  the  Government  at 
some  future  time.  These  programs  are  in 
the  nature  of  subsidies  m  the  sense  of  pro- 
viding Insurance  or  loan  guarantee  services 
not  available  or  available  only  at  higher  cost 
from  private  enterprise. 

'See  above,  pp.  14-15,  for  loan  and  mort- 
gage guarantee  and  Insurance,  Several  of 
the  programs  listed  here  do  not  Involve  net 
contributions  by  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
See  also  footnote  4.  p,  14 


Service-disabled       veterans'      insurance 

Veterans'  Administration, 

Unemployment  Insurance  ( Jointly  with  the 
States)— Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Railroad  unemployment  and  sickness  In- 
surance— Railroad   Retirement  Board 

Maritime  war  risk  Insurance— Marttlme 
Administration, 

Aviation  war  risk  insurance — Department 
of  Commerce. 

rx,  FEDERAL  -KU)  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCAL 

CNrrs  ' 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
.'Agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Cooperative  agricuUurai  extension  work. 
School  lunch  program. 
National  forests  fund,  shared  revenues. 
National  grasslands,  shared  revenues 
Cooperative  projects  m  marketing. 
State  .ind  pnv.ae  iorestry  cooperation,  etc 
Watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention 
Special  milk  program." 
Removal  ol  eurplui  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; 

Food  stamp  program." 
Value  of  commodities  distributed 
Commodity   Credit   Corporation,   value  of 
commodities  distributed," 
Department  of  Commerce : 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  construction- 
Federal-old  highways  (trust fund). 
Other. 

Grants  for  public  facilities. 
State  marine  schools. 
Department  of  Defense.  " 

Army;  ^ 

Lease  of  flood  control  lands,  shared  reve- 
nues. 

National  Guard. 

Civil  Defense. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President- 

Disaster  relief. 

Accelerated  public  works  program. 

Department  of  He,alth,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare: 

Office  of  Education ; 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

Cooperative  vocational  education. 
Assistance  for  school  coiL-structlon. 
Maintenance  and  operation  of  schools. 
Library  services, 
I3efense  education  activities. 
Expansion  of  teaching  In  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 
Public  Health  Service : 
Control  of  venereal  diseases. 
Control  of  tuberculosis. 
Community  health  practice  and  research. 
Mental  health  activities. 
National  Cancer  In.'stltute. 
National  Heart  Institute. 
Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control. 
Chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged 
Radiological  health. 
Communicable  disease  activity. 
Construction,  hospital  activities  and  health 
research  facilities. 

Construction,  waste  treatment  works. 
Welfare  Administration. 
Children's  Bureau. 
Maternal  and  child  health  services. 
Services  for  crippled  children. 
Child  welfare  services. 
Bureau  of  Family  Services: 
Old-age  assistance- 
Aid  to  dependent  children. 
Aid   to   the  permanently  and   totally  dis- 
abled. 
Aid  to  the  blind. 


■  As  reported  in  the  1964  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasure 

'  Cash  payments  to  States  to  Increase  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  by  children  in  non- 
proflt  schools;   net  of  refunds, 

"  Federal  share  of  the  value  of  food  stamps 
redeemed  under  the  pilot  food  Ftamp  plan. 

'  Cost  of  food  commodities  acquired 
through  price-support  operations. 
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Aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled. 

Medlcol  assistance  tor  the  aged. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Federal  aid  In  wlldU/e  restoration  and  fish 
restoration  and  management. 

Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act  and 
Alaska  game  law.  shared  revenues. 

Payments  from  receipts  under  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  shared  revenues 

Payments  under  certain  special  funds, 
sbared  revenues. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Department  of  Labor:  Unemployment 
Compensation  and  Employment  Service  Ad- 
ministration I  trust  fund) . 

Federal  Power  Commission:  Payments  un- 
der Federal  Power  Act.  shared  revenues. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency:  Federal  airport 
program. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency; 

Office  of  Administrator: 

Low  Income  housing  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

Open  space  land  grants. 

Urban  renewal  program, 

Wrban  planning  assistance. 

Public  Housing  Administration:  Low-rent 
public  housing  program. 

Small  Business  Administration:  Grants  for 
research  and  management  counseling. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Shared  reve- 
nues. 

Veterans'  Administration:  State  homes  for 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Miscellaneous  grants.'" 

X.  FTDERAL  ,^1D  PAYMENTS  TO   WDXVIDtlALS.  ETC.. 
WITHIN  THE  STATIS  " 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Agricultural  conservation  program. 

Sugar  Act  program 

Conservation  reserve  program. 
,  Land-use  adjustment  progriim. 

Great  Plains  conservation  program 
I  Rural  housing  grants. 

,  Department  of   Commerce:    State   marine 
schools  (.subsistence  of  cadets). 

Department  of  Defense: 

.JVrmy  National  Guard. 

Air  Force  National  Guard. 

Civil  defense. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 

Olllce  of  the  Commissioner: 

Cooperative  research. 

.Assistance  to  refugees  In  the  United  States. 

.luvcnile  delinquency  and  youth  olTenses. 

omcc  of  Education: 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

Foreign  Innguage  training  and  area  studies. 

Defense  educational  activities. 

Cooperative  research, 

E,'(pansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the 
ment  illy  retarded. 

Expan.'iion  of  teaching  In  education  for  the 
de:if 

Educational  television  facilities. 

Public  Health  Service: 

Mental  health  activities.  i 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease  actlvtties. 

Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities. 

Neiu-ology  and  blindness  activities, 

Ciironic  disease  and  health  of  the  aged. 


■  Includes  transitional  grants  to  .'Vlaska, 
fiood-control  payment,  open  space  land,  low- 
income  housing.  Federal  payment  to  District 
of  Columbia.  Center  for  Cultural  fold  Tech- 
nical Interchange  between  East  and  West, 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  drainage 
of  anthracite  mines,  loan  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  land  acquisition  of 
National  C.^ipltal  Park.  Parkway  and  Play- 
ground System.  Internal  Revenue  collections 
for  Puerto  Rico  i  shared  revenues) 

"  As  reported  in  the  1964  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


National  Cancer  Institute. 

National  Heart  Institute. 
■  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research. 

Community  health  practice  and  research. 

Cancer  research  faclUttes. 

Hospital  and  medical  facility  research. 

General  research  and  services. 

General  research  support  grants. 

Nursing  services  and  research. 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control. 

Air  pollution  control. 

Mllkr'food,  interstate  and  community  san- 
itation. 

Occupational  health. 

Radiological  health. 

Accident  prevention. 

Hospital  construction  activities. 

Construction  of  health  research  facilities. 

Dental  services  and  resources. 

Communicable  disease  activities. 

Child  health  and  human  development. 

Environmental  health  sciences. 

Welfare  Administration: 

Children's  Bureau: 

Services  for  crippled  children. 

Child  welfare  research  and  demonstration 
granu. 

Child  welfare  training  grants. 

Other. 

Bureau  of  Family  Services:  assistance  for 
repatriated  US,  nationals. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration: 

Grants  for  special  projects. 

Training  and  traineeshlpe. 

Department  of  Labor: 

Unemployment  compenstat-on  for  Federal 
employees  and  ex-servicemen. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Manpower  development  and  training  activ- 
ities. 

National  Science  Foundation: 
.    Research  grants  awarded. 

Fellowship  awards. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission :  fellowshiiw 
and  assistance  to  schools. 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Automohile.-i.  etc..  for  disabled  veterans. 

Readjustment  benefits  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  an  e.xaminatlon 
of  this  list  that,  first,  there  is  some  Inevitable 
duplication  and,  second,  there  are  a  number 
of  the  programs,  particularly  in  section  IX. 
•Federal  Aid  Payments  to  States  and  Local 
Units,"  where  the  subsidy  element  may 
widely  be  considered  to  be  negligible.  Sec- 
tions IX  and  X.  which  list  Federal-aid  pay- 
ments to  States  and  local  units,  and  Federal- 
nld  payments  to  Individuals  within  States, 
are  taken  directly  from  the  1964  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Much 
of  the  health  and  education  assistance  indi- 
cated in  section  IX  is  of  such  broad  and  gen- 
eral benefit  and  does  not  involve  payments  to 
businesses  or  subsidies  as  commonly  defined 
that  It  need  not  be  of  further  concern  In  this 
report. 

From  this  list  a  further  problem  suggests 
Itself.  It  is  in  many  cases  Impossible  to  de- 
termine the  incidence  of  these  subsidy  and 
subsidy-like  progr.ims.  The  school  lunch 
program  subsidizes  the  farmer  by  helping  cut 
back  on  form  surpluses,  but  clearly  also  sub- 
sidizes the  recipients  of  this  food  and  their 
parents.  The  second-class  postage  rates  are 
far  from  covering  the  costs  of  carrying  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  within  this  class, 
but  the  benefit  of  the  subsidy  Is  shared 
among  publishers,  advertisers,  subscribers, 
and  other  readers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
j-ield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
tny  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware I  Mr,  WiLLiAMsl   to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislE.tive  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
TydincsI,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]-,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1.  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa TMr.  MonroneyI,  are  necessarily 
absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr, 
MoNRONEY]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  TMr.  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
ScoTTl  are  absent  on  ofHcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr,  Bennett) 
is  absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI  would 
each  vote  "yea" 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

I  No,  268  Leg,  | 
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AllOlt 

Domlitick 

Mundt 

BarUett 

Douglas 

Nelson 

Bsyh 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Prouty 

Boggfi 

Hartlte 

Proxmtre 

Brewster 

Hlckcnlooper 

RlblcolT 

Burdicit 

Jackson 

RobertJjon 

gfcv. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell.  Ga. 

LaiLiche 

Saitonetoll 

Cliurch-    N 

McGovem 

Simpson 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Cotton 

Miller 

WlUiams.aiel- 

Curtis 

Morton 

Young.N.DBk 

Dodd 

MOfS 

NATS— 50 

Young,  Ohio 

Bass 

HrUKka 

Morse 

Byrd,  Va, 

Inouye 

Miirphy 

Byrd.  W.  Va, 

Javius 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pa*;tore 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Pearson 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy,  N,Y, 

Pell 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Ellender 

Long,  Mo, 

Russell,  B.C. 

Ervln 

Long,  La, 

Smathera 

Fannin 

Mfigau^on 

Sparkman 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

PulbrlBht 

McClellan 

Symington 

Harris 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Hart 

McNamarn 

Thurmond 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Hill 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Holland 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Aiken 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Andet«>n 

Monroney 

Williams.  N.J 

Bennett 

Scott 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  to  the  committee  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  honor  to  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4.16 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  436.  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Delaware   [Mr. 


BooGsl.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower), 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Javits],  on  behalf 
of  himself,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BoGGs).  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower),  is  a.s  follows: 

TTFLE      VIII — ESTABLISHMENT      OF      COMMISSION 
ON  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  AND  FIBER  POLICY 

Declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 

Sec,  801,  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  so  Chat  1 1 1  the 
markets  for  United  States  agrlctiltural  com- 
modities, insofar  as  possible.  wUl  be  competi- 
tive 111  the  markets  for  such  commodities 
In  the  world.  )2i  the  present  and  future  re- 
quirements for  such  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  the  United  States  and  the  world  can 
be  fully  met.  (3)  the  Interests  of  taxpayers 
'  and  consumers  may  be  fairly  safeguarded, 
and  (4)  the  producers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities In  the  United  States  will  receive 
a  return  on  their  Investment  and  labor  com- 
mensurate with  their  contrlbulton  to  the 
national  welfare.  It  is  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promot«  pro- 
grams recognizing  the  necessity  for  consum- 
ers In  this  country  to  be  assured  an  adequate 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities  of  the 
best  possible  quality  and  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices,"  It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  provide  for  a  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  Federal  laws  and  programs  per- 
taining to  agriculture  with  a  view  to  revising 
and  modernizing  such  laws  and  proernmj  in 
order  to  achieve  the  policies  stated  above, 
and  to  provide  for  a  better  coordinated  na- 
tional food  and  fiber  policy. 
Establishment  of  the  Commission  on  United 
States  Food  and  Fiber  policy 

Sec.  802.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  section  1  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, there  Is  hereby  established  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  United  States  Food  and  Fiber  Policy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

Memberahip  of  the  commission 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Ni'MBEr  and  Appointment. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

(11  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  two  from 
private  life. 

(21  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life, 

(31  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate life, 

(b)  Political  Affilution, — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  mentioned  In  subsection 
(a) .  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

Ic)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  la  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

Organization  of  the  commission 

Sec.  204.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 


Quorum 

Sec.  805,  Seven  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Compensation  o/  members  of  the 
commission 

Sec,  806.  (a)  Members  of  Congress, — 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission, 

lb)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch, — Any  niember  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  the  compensation 
which  ho  would  receive  If  he  were  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  plus  such  additional 
compensation,  if  any,  as  is  necessary  to  make 
his  aggregate  salary  not  exceeding  S22.500: 
and  he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission, 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Staff  of  the  Commission 

Sec,  807,  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  Ir  deems  advisable  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1B49, 

Expenses  of  the  Commission 

Sec  808,  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 
Expiration  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  809,  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  the  report  provided  for  in 
section  10(b),  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  810,  (a)  Investment, — The  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  all  Federal  laws  and 
programs  pertaining  to  agriculture.  Includ- 
ing all  matters  relating  to  the  food  and  fiber 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  the  effect 
of  such  policies  on  aU  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety, with  a  view  to  revising  and  modern- 
izing such  laws  and  programs  to  achieve  the 
alms  set  forth  in  section  701  of  this  title.  In 
carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation 
the  Commission  shall  consider  such  matters 
relating  to  agriculture  as  It  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate,  but  shall  specifically  consider, 
with  regard  to  the  various  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  United  States,  ( 1 )  effectiveness  of  price 
support  and  production  controls,  including 
acreage  allotments  and  production  and  mar- 
keting quotas,  which  may  be  In  effect  for 
such  commodities,  (2)  tlie  future  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  world 
for  such  commodities.  (3)  suitable  uses  for 
land  which  may  not  be  needed  at  the  present 
time  for  the  production  of  such  commodities, 
but  which  may  be  needed  for  such  purpose 
In  the  future,  (4)  methods  for  effectively 
coordinating  domestic  agricultural  policies 
with  the  export  opportunities  for  such  com- 
modities, (6)  the  effectiveness  of  our  present 
policies  In  the  use  of  food  and  fiber  interna- 
tionally and  how  such  policies  might  be  im- 
proved. (6)  the  problems  of  rural  economic 
opportunity  In  the  United  States,  (7)  the 
national  requirements  for  the  stockpiling  of 


agricultural  commodities,  (8)  import  and 
export  policies  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  food  and  fiber  and  the  effect  of 
such  policies  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  (9i  methods  of  extending  and 
expanding  programs  under  the  .Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  without  adversely  affecting 
commercial  markets,  and  (101  the  need  for 
consolidating  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  .Agriculture  with  other 
Federal  agencies  on  the  development  of  rural 
resources.  The  Commission  shall  also  give 
particular  attention  to  the  formulation  of 
programs  to  facilitate  the  economic  adjust- 
ment of  agricultural  producers  who  decide  to 
transfer  to  other  occupations.  Such  pro- 
grams may  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to.  retraining  programs,  relocation  allow- 
ances, assistance  in  obtaining  alternative  em- 
ployment opportunities,  early  retirement,  and 
provision  for  minimum  compensation  for 
land,  dwellings,  and  equipment  which  such 
producers  no  longer  want  or  need, 

(b)  Report. — "The  Commission  shall  make 
a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February 
1.  1967.  and  may  submit  interim  reports 
prior  thereto. 

Powers  of  the  Commission 

Sec  811.  (a)(1)  Hearings. — The  Commis- 
sion or.  on  the  authorization  of  the  Commis- 
sion, any  subcommittee  thereof,  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
duties,  liold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
tuch  subcommittee  may  deem  advisable 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any 
duly  designated  member,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman, 
the  Vice  Chairman,  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  cafe  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  tlie  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  per.<-on  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court,  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(bi  OmciAi"  Data. — Each  department. 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  Inde- 
pendent agencies,  is  authorized  end  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman 
such  information  as  the  Commlasion  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  title, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President.  1  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment , 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JAVITS,    I  yield, 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  yield  me  4  min- 
utes on  the  t)ill, 

Mr,  ELLENDER,    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  Yorli  has  the  floor. 
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Mr  JAVTTS.  I  yielded  myself  time  but 
if  Che  Senator  wishes  to  speak  he  may 
do  SO-   I  reserve  mv  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  "nay"  today  on  everj'  one  of  the 
recent  amendments.  I  think  they  are 
wrong  because  the  approach  is  wrong. 
It  is  so  completely  wrong  to  deal  with 
these  matters  without  sufBcient  hear- 
ings and  in  igTiorance  of  the  results  that 
would  be  accomplished. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong,  after  weeks  of 
hearings  and  after  weeks  of  effort  in  the 
Committee  on  Ae;riculture  to  apply 
arbitrary'  limitations  on  the  floor  without 
there  being  any  knowledge  to  supply  to 
the  Senate  as  to  how  they  would  apply  to 
various  commodities. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  proposed 
amendment  that  excluded  both  of  the 
deficit  crops,  wool  and  sugar,  although 
the  Senator  from  Florida  suggested  that 
course  earlier  during  debate.  The 
craendments  proposed  to  exclude  sugar 
but  made  no  such  provision  for  wool. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
have  to  explain  his  position  on  agricul- 
tural legislation  He  has  been  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  so-called  Farm  Bu- 
reau bills  in  every  Congress  for  the  past 
8  or  10  years,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderso.n1,  the 
.Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  HickenlooperI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  ]. 

Evcrj-body  knows  that  those  bills  make 
a  much  more  conser\'ative  approach  to 
this  entire  program  than  existing  law 
and  everj'one  knows  it  is  a  much  less  ex- 
pensive approach. 

But  I  cannot  make  myself  a  party  to 
this  kind  of  attack  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  we  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sary Information. 

^  Senators  offering  amendments  have 
riot  realized  that  along  with  the  exemp- 
tion of  sugar,  which  has  customarily 
been  exempted,  wool  should  have  been 
placed  on  the  same  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  wTong 
way  to  approach  a  problem  affecting  the 
most  vital  industry  of  our  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JA\'TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
seek  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  a  U.S.  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
Policy,  whose  function  would  be  to  con- 
sider every  aspect  of  the  farm  policy 
which  we  are  following  with  respect  to 
the  subjects  of  limitations  on  production. 
the  effectiveness  of  price  support  pro- 
grams, the  conservation  of  land,  and 
the  reservations  of  land  use.  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  economic  opportunities  In 
the  United  States,  national  stockpile  re- 
quirements, and  the  Import  and  export 
policies  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  food  and  fiber,  including  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  In  .short.  It  would  in- 
clude every  aspect  of  the  farm-price 
poUcy  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
purpose  of  relating  one  program  to  others 
in  a  final  way.  so  that  we  may  put  our 
farm  policy  on  a  new  and  cor^structlve 
road.  The  purpose  of  this  Commission, 
is  to  reexamine  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Fede-il  aerlcultural  laws  and  programs 


and  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  our 
national  food  and  fiber  policies  in  order 
to  provide  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  updating  and  improving  them. 
This  amendment  takes  the  form  of  legis- 
lation which  I  previously  Introduced  in 
the  87th  Congress  as  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 238.  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  in  the  88th  Congress 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152,  and  in  the 
89th  Congress  as  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 20.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
CommLsslon  Is  expressly  called  for  in  the 
President's  farm  message  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  February  4, 
1965. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
both  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  BoGGS).  On  January  16,  1964,  the 
then  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
now  the  Vice  President  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  and  on  March  2.  1964.  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  this  end  to 
HR.  6196.  the  wheat-cotton  bill.  I  also 
introduced  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6196 
to  establish  such  a  Commission  and  as- 
surances were  given  at  that  time  that 
consideration  would  be  given  to  these 
proposals  by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
It  is  most  important  in  this  respect 
that  I  point  out  that  this  Commission  is 
exactly  what  the  President  recommended 
in  his  farm  message  to  the  Congress 
of  February  4.  1965.  He  called  for  the 
appointment  of  exactly  such  a  commis- 
sion for  exactly  this  purpose.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  appointed  the  Commission 
since  FelJruary  1965.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  an  Executive  order  has 
been  prepared  for  this  purpose  for  some 
time,  but  that  no  action  has  tieen  taken 
on  it  as  yet. 

In  any  case,  it  is  important  that  such 
a  policy  should  be  proceeded  with.  I 
.should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  Presi- 
dent's mes.sage  of  February  4,  1965.  in 
which  he  said ; 

COMMISSION    ON    0.5.    FOOD    AND    FtBEB    POLICY 

All  .Americans  have  sliared  In  tJie  fruits 
of  an  efflcient  agriculture.  All  Americans 
■share  also  the  problems  we  face  In  the  farm 
economy  and  in  rural  America  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our  farm 
program*  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  and  in 
making  rural  America  a  full  partner  in  our 
national  economic  progress.  I  intend  to  con- 
duct a  fundajneatal  examination  of  the  en- 
tire agriculture  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  reorganize  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission — which  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  In  years  past — Into 
a  new  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber.  It 
will  be  broadly  representative  of  rural  com- 
munities, consumers,  producers,  indxistry. 
government,  and  the  public.  I  expect  it  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  cur  food  and  fiber 
policies  and  to  bring'  additional  viewpoints 
to  bear  on  the  place  of  rural  America. 

I  point  out  that  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Advisory  Commission  is  a  body 
which  has  a  very  much  more  limited 
purpose.  It  is  to  deal  with  review  of  the 
policies  and  administration  of  farm  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  com- 
posed principally  of  farm  representa- 
tives including  some  distinguished  citi- 
zens like  the  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture, Mr.  Wlckard.  It  does  not  pres- 
ently serve  the  intended  purpose  which 
the  President  himself  described  as  the  in- 
tended function  of  the  US.  Food  and 
Fiber  Commission.  That  is  why  he  said 
he  would  reorganize  it.  Proposed  pur- 
poses of  tills  new  Commission  are  de- 
scribed in  the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

That  an  overall  approach  and  review 
to  the  farm  problem  is  vitally  necessary 
is  very  clear  from  the  fact  that  farms 
are  becoming  much  bigger. 

I  have  today  voted  to  defeat  amend- 
ments embodying  arbitrary  dollar  limi- 
tations on  farm  loan  and  price  support 
programs.. 

The  business  of  trying  to  back  up  a 
deficient  program  and  cover  up  by  put- 
ting some  overall  dollar  limitation  on 
farm  pa.vments  only  permits  the  deficient 
program  to  continue  to  fester  unim- 
proved. So  1  consider  it  completely  In- 
consistent with  the  policy  that  I  think 
is  best  for  the  people  of  my  State.  18 
million  strong,  and  therefore  voted 
against  those  fixed-dollar  limitations. 
■What  we  need  is  a  general  review  of  all 
farm  programs  on  existing  Federal  farm 
loan  and  payment  programs.  The  Pres- 
ident himself  has  recognized  that. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  powerful  sup- 
port for  this  approach  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj'  Itself.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccsl ,  who 
has  honored  me  by  joining  In  offering 
the  amendment,  has  written  an  extreme- 
ly important  set  of  individual  views  on 
this  very  bill.    He  says: 

For  example,  we  considered  the  farm  bill 
without  knowing  how  this  country's  tremen- 
dous production  capacity  can  best  be  used 
in  relation  to  the  world's  fast-expanding 
population. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  also  said: 

One  of  the  miscellaneous  sections  of  the 
bill  provides  for  a  study  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  extent  to  which  farm 
programs  are  of  benefit  to  full-time  com- 
mercial family  farms.  This  Is  a  good  step 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  agriculture  Includes 
much  more  than  full-time  family  farms.  We 
need  to  look  at  the  whole  picture. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  concludes 

as  follows : 

t;nless  we  do  devise  an  overall  agricul- 
ture program  I  have  grave  fears  that  the 
representatives  of  the  urban  areas  of  our 
country  will  soon  despair  of  priming  the 
agricultural  ptmip  with  money. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  exactly  what 
is  bound  to  happen.  As  time  goes  on. 
this  problem  is  bound  to  catch  up  with 
us,  unless  we  have  some  basic  policy 
which  is  different,  because  the  situation 
now  is  totally  different  from  the  wartime 
policy.  At  that  time,  we  wanted  every- 
body kept  on  the  farms  to  produce.  To- 
day, approximately  one-third  of  the  farm 
families  are  producing  all  the  food  and 
fiber  we  need,  including  healthy  sur- 
pluses, as  against  production  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  Today,  there  are 
some  7  million  families  on  the  farm  com- 
pared with  20  million  at  that  time. 

In  addition,  the  country  is  becoming 
Increasingly  urbanized.  A  program  of 
this  character,  backed  up  by  the  sound 
factual  findings  of  a  high-level  coimnls- 
sion,  will  be  most  beneficial. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Afr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  vitality  of  a  strong  farm 
economy  is  highly  Important  to  the 
United  States?  Although  we  are  now 
producing  surpluses,  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  with  the  anticipated  growth  In 
population  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture we  shall  need  all  the  production 
capacity  we  now  have  plus  additional 
capacity? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  that  this  may 
be  entirely  possible  and  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  looking  forward  to  and  an- 
ticipate. 

I  hold  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken]  that  we  can  afford  sur- 
pluses. They  are  the  most  powerful  as- 
set we  have  in  this  country.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  production  of  our  factories; 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  production  of  our 
farms.  But  let  us  produce  intelligently 
and  with  a  minimum  of  governmental  In- 
tercession. There  must  be  some  govern- 
mental intercession  in  order  to  keep  the 
farm  economy  vitally  effective  and  stable. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  thsrt.  But  we 
have  not  taken  an  overall  look  at  the  sys- 
tem by  an  independent  Federal  compre- 
hensive study.  The  amendment  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGCSl,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  myself  is  de- 
sisrned  to  provide  authority  for  such  a 
Federal  review.  The  President  himself 
agrees  with  us,  as  is  evident  from  his 
farm  message. 

This  is  like  the  situation  in  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  opera  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance."  The  police  are  supposed  to 
so  and  catch  the  pirates.  They  say,  "'We 
mu.st  go:  we  must  go." 

But  the  fact  Is  that  they  do  not  go. 

The  President  says.  "You  must  go"; 
and  the  general  opinion  Is,  "You  must 
review  the  program  from  the  ground  up." 

But  no  action  has  been  taken  yet  on 
this  Important  problem. 

There  is  no  Senator  for  whom  I  have 
higher  regard  than  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Elle.vdehI.  I  am  sure 
all  Senators  agree  with  me.  But  the  bill 
leaves  no  alternative.  'We  have  been 
trying  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  neces- 
sary review  of  agricultural  policy  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  fact  since  1962.  On 
March  4,  1964,  former  Senator  Keating, 
of  New  York,  and  I  sponsored  a  similar 
amendment.    At  that  time  I  said: 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether.  In  pursuance  of  his  usual  generoxis 
practice,  he  feels  that  he  could  provide  for 
a  hearing  on  these  mea,?ure5 — my  own.  Intro- 
duced with  my  colleagues  and  measures 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr  Booes]  and  the  Senatxir  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr,  HtJMPHREYl  — 

Who  is  now  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States— 

at  some  appropriate  time  which  would  fit 
in  with  the  other  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ellendxr.  I  can  give  that  Bfstirance. 
provided  the  hearings  on  the  measures  re- 
ferred can  fit  In  with  the  other  work  of  the 
rommlttee;  and  I  understand  that  Is  the 
course  contemplated. 

Mr.  Javits.  Exactly  so. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  not  had  a 
hearing  since  then.  I  am  not  in  any 
way  complaining  about  Individual  action. 
The  committee  chairman  is  a  dear  friend. 
■We  e-steem  him  highly.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  stUl  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
the  Senator  in  offering  the  amendment. 
I  have  sponsored  similar  legislation  In 
the  past.  We  are  not  indulging  in  pre- 
conceived notions  about  what  should  or 
must  be  done  by  this  legislation.  We 
are  only  asking  for  a  comprehensive,  non- 
partisan study  that  will  help  to  remove 
the  farm  problem  from  politics,  so  that 
we  can  reach  to  realistic  solution  and. 
hopefully,  restore  the  farm  program  to 
market  regulation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  bi'oucht  up  an  important  mat- 
ter. I  am  happy  to  support  liis  efforts. 
I  am  not  so  sure  whether  the  policy  is 
as  I  would  propose  it,  but  certainly  the 
idea  is  excellent 

I  realize  the  President  intended  to  do 
this,  as  he  said  so  a  long  time  ago,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  done.  So  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  a  devoted  public 
servant. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senatoi 
from  Vermont  how  much  appreciated  his 
words  of  support  are.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccsl  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
pert on  farm  policy.  So  it  is  extremely 
gratifying  that  he  should  think  so  well 
of  these  efforts. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA-VXTS.     I  yield. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  and  also 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  for  their  interest  In 
this  important,  basic  subject. 

I  consider  it  a  high  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestr>'.  My  as- 
sociation with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee is  most  pleasant.  I  hold  every 
one  of  them  In  high  esteem.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  to  work  with  our  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana   [Mr.  Ellender). 

But  my  experience  on  this  committee 
in  the  past  4  years  has  led  me  to  believe 
more  and  more,  every  day.  that  a  study 
of  the  overall  agricultural  program  in 
depth  and  detail  Is  essential  if  we  are 
eventually  to  devise  an  agricultural 
policy  that  will  serve  not  only  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, but  will  best  serve  and  strengthen 
our  whole  economy  and  our  national 
objectives. 

We  have  been  trying  a  variety  of  farm 
programs  for  many  years  now,  and  the 


result  always  seems  to  be  the  same.  The 
efficiency  and  hard  work  of  our  farmers 
outstrips  the  programs,  and  the  sur- 
pluses and  costs  remain  too  high. 

Again  this  year  we  have  a  farm  blU 
■ft'hich  attempts  to  patch  up  the  leaks 
in  the  dike  holding  back  the  surpluses, 
but  I  do  not  have  much  hope  that  these 
patches  will  surpass  the  productivity  of 
the  farmer.  ■. 

Instead  of  stumbling  on  year  after 
year  it  appears  to  me  to  be  essential  that 
we  take  a  long  look  at  agriculture.  We 
need  to  devise  a  policy  which  looks  ahead 
as  far  as  possible  and  takes  into  account 
the  well-being  of  the  farmer,  the  needs 
of  the  consumer,  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  the  strength  of  the  Nation's 
domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

Because  mechanization  and  automa- 
tion are  changing  the  fanning  industry 
drastically,  it  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued success  of  American  agriculture 
that  this  Nation  develop  and  follow  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  policy  for 
agriculture. 

As  matters  stand,  each  crop  is  con- 
sidered largely  on  its  own.  Too  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  interdepend- 
ence of  crops,  and  the  vital  role  farming 
plays  in  the  Nation's  overall  economy. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  before  on  this 
floor,  farming  is  the  largest  single  in- 
dustry in  the  Nation.  Not  only  are  we 
all  dependent  on  it  for  our  dally  bread, 
but  it  is  the  largest  single  cog  in  our 
industrial  machine. 

The  12-member  commission  provided 
for  in  Senator  Javits'  bill  would  represent 
a  cross-section  of  informed  citizens.  Its 
recommendations  would  serve  as  a  basis 
for  taking  a  fresh  look  at  our  agricul- 
tural problems,  and  hopefully,  at  the 
same  time,  these  recommendations 
would  contain  ideas  for  making  better 
use  of  our  tremendous  ability  to  produce 
food  and  fiber. 

Mr  Piesident.  nearly  2  years  ago  I 
introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  Hoover- 
t>-pe  commission  to  study  the  Nation's 
agriculture.  No  action  was  taken  on  this 
proposal.  I  am  very  happy  now  to  join 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  In 
cosponsorir^  his  amendment  which  I 
sincerely  believe  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
begin  to  solve  our  agricultural  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  this  study 
is  as  basic,  essential,  and  necessary  for 
the  good  of  our  economy  and  for  the  good 
of  every  aspect  of  our  national  life  as 
anything  that  I  know  of. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. I  am  veiT  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrsl  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  in  offering  this  amendment  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  I  am  especially  gratified  to  join 
with  my  two  colleagues  in  offering  this 
amendment.  We  are  on  the  minority, 
side.  2  to  1.  I  believe  that  the  challenge 
to  us  is  to  make  affirmative,  positive,  and 
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constructive  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  propose 
a  measure  of  this  kind  to  take  cognizance 
at  last  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  agricultural  field  and  relate  them, 
one  to  another,  and  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  shift  of  population  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities  and  the  shift  of  people  from 
the  fann  to  even  the  rural  nonfarm 
areas,  and  to  suggest,  as  this  proposal 
sURgests,  a  practical  way  in  which  to  de- 
velop a  new^iwlicy  more  intelligently 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  country  which  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Nation,  we  are  per- 
forming a  true  and  meaningful  function 
of  the  minority. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  associated  with  my 
two  colleagues  in  this  endeavor.  I  point 
out  one  thing  which  I  believe  is  verj*  im- 
portant. The  question  relates  to  what  is 
being  done  now  along  this  line.  There  is 
ven'  good  evidence  that  the  Commission 
which  we  are  suggesting  is  badly  needed. 

1  am  gratified  to  see  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken  I  supports  this  proposal.  I  say  in 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that,  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Commi^ion.  there 
would  be  12  members.  4  appointed 
by  the  President.  2  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  2  from 
private  life;  there  would  be  4  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  2  from 
the  Senate  and  2  from  private  life;  there 
would  be  4  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hous^  of  Representatives.  2  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  2  from 
private  life.  The  Commission  members 
would  be  from  both  political  parties, 
equally  represented. 

If  that  is  not  the  right  way  to  do  it, 
it  can  be  easily  dealt  with  in  conference. 
That  is  not  the  main  thrust  of  what  vfe 
are  debating.  This  work  should  be 
undertaken.    It  is  not  being  done. 

The  President  himself  recognized  that 
in  calling  for  .such  a  Commission  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1965.  That  is  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence.  The  President  called 
for  exactly  what  we  are  seeking  now 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Co.mmis- 
sion,  which  was  organized  by  Executive 
order  on  July  20.  19.53,  and  recotrnized 
by  Anotiier  Executive  order  on  May  5, 
1961.  is  devoted  to  advising  the  Secretary 
on  the  programs  which  are  now  under- 
way in  agnculture  Tins  does  not  take 
a  complete  look  at  the  entire  existing  and 
future  agricultural  picture  of  shifts  in 
population,  new  method.?  of  production, 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign  respon- 
sibilities, and  how  the  programs  have 
worked  out. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission, 
composed  of  25  members,  is  concerned 
with  the  internal  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu'e  and  advising 
concerning  such  problems.  That  is  fine. 
However,  it  does  not  approach  the  per- 
fomiance  of  the  job  which  the  President 
says  needs  to  be  done,  and  which  this 
amendment  seeks  to  set  up  a  commission 
to  do. 

There  is  a  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  by  virtue  of  a  law 
adopted  on  July  3  1964.     That  law  deals 


with  machinery  for  study  of  the  market- 
ing structure  of  the  food  industry.  That 
is  a  specialized  application  and  is  very 
desirable  in  its  way  and  is  entirely 
worthy  of  support.  However.  It  is  not 
getting  to  the  l)asic  job  of  trying  to  build 
a  basic  farm  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

This  amendment  is  the  only  proposal 
for  that,  other  than  the  proposal  made 
by  the  President,  which  can  be  imple- 
mented by  the  proposal  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

Our  proposal  does  not  conflict  with 
or  invalidate  anything  in  the  farm  bill. 
It  does  not  knock  anything  out.  It  only 
tries  to  place  us.  in  a  national  way.  by 
the  use  of  the  best  brains  we  can  muster. 
on  a  new  and  better  road.  Who  would 
not  agree  that  there  is  a  new  and  better 
road  and  that  it  is  high  time  that  we 
start  to  seek  it?  The  President  himself 
has  affirmed  this. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS,   I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  needs  is  for  a  fuller  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  farmers'  problem,  the 
agricultural  problem. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  get 
across  to  the  entire  country  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation of  the  dependence  which  all 
of  us  have  on  agriculture  than  to  have  a 
careful  and  full  study  such  as  this  made. 

Mr.  JA\aTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  whose  views,  as 
expressed  in  the  report,  were  highly  per- 
suasive and  very  important  in  what  we 
are  .seeking  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair'.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits],  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr  Boocsl.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  1  is  most  interesting  because  at 
the  present  time  the  President  has  on  his 
desk  an  Executive  order  which  would  es- 
tablish a  President's  Committee  on  Pood 
and  Fiber,  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Pres- 
ident intends  to  issue  an  Executive  order 
shortly  to  establish  this  National  Ad- 
visoiT  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber. 
The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  would  be  composed  of  25 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  President  would  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  from 
among  its  members. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  been 
selected  and  cleared  and  that  the  Pre.si- 
dent  has  decided  on  a  Chairman.  The 
Commission  would  have  a  number  of 
functions,  including  the  following: 


First,  the  making  of  a  comprehensive 
study  and  appraisal  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  and  trends  in  American 
farming,  including  productivity,  costs, 
prices,  incomes,  farm  empIo>'ment,  labor 
standards,  foreign  trade,  and  related 
matters. 

Second,  evaluating  current  farm  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  as  they 
bear  upon  the  welfare  of  farmers,  work- 
ers, consumers,  and  taxpayers  upon  the 
stability,  growth,  and  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ican economy  and  upon  our  foreign 
relations. 

Third,  exploring  and  evaluating  al- 
ternative policies  available  to  American 
agriculture  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth,  developing  such  recommenda- 
tioas  for  action  by  the  Government  or 
private  enterprise  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

The  Commission  would  submit  its 
final  report  and  recommendations  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  its 
first  meeting,  and  could  make  any  in- 
terim reports  which  it  deemed  would  ex- 
pedite the  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Food  and  Fiber. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  President's 
Commission  and  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  in  operation  shortly,  and  because  the 
Commission  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility,  it  would  be  my  feeling  that  we 
should  not  pass  the  pending  amendment, 
but  rather  allow  the  President  to  go 
ahead  with  the  filing  of  his  Executive 
order  at  an  appropriate  time  so  that  this 
work  which  the  distinguished  Senator? 
would  want  to  see  done  can  be  done  more 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  with  a  smile  that 
I  had  a  similar  experience  with  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  National  Advisorj'  Council 
on  the  Arts.  The  very  morning  on  which 
I  asked  for  the  prompt  announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Council  the 
witness  before  us  in  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee announced  that  the  President  that 
day.  was  going  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  work  with  the  administration. 
So  I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  alacrity 
v.-ith  which  the  President  can  act  when 
he  wants  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  While  I  cannot 
give  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
much  In  the  way  of  specific  information. 
I  can  say  that  the  matter  has  been  on 
the  President's  desk  and  has  been  wait- 
ing for  an  appropriate  time  to  make  the 
announcement,  which  I  think  will  be 
forthcoming  within  a  month. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Within  the  month? 
Within  September? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  think 
within  September. 

Mr.  JA'vms.  Could  the  Senator  give 
us  one  further  word  of  a.ssurance?  I 
have  been  consulting  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  matter.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  the  President  would  contem- 
plate a  bipartisan  commission? 

Mr.  IVLANSFIELD.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  President  In  that  respect,  but  on  the 
basis  of  his  appointments  heretofore.  I 
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would  say  that  to  my  mind  there  would 
be  no  question  that  any  commission 
created  would  be  bipartisan. 

As  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendeh],  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  Member 
IMr.  AiKEN],  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  on 
the  floor  at  the  moment,  and  I  are  con- 
cerned, we  would  all  urge  upon  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  be  done,  although  I  do  not 
think  such  urging  would  be  necessai->-, 
especially  in  view  of  the  question  just 
raised, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  other  question.  If 
the  Senator  will  allow  me — my  col- 
leagues may  have  some  further  ques- 
tions— is  whether  or  not  this  could  be  a 
Hoover-type  commission,  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  might  be  named  upon 
it?  The  Senator  may  have  some  ideas  as 
to  the  disiMSition  of  the  President  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  I  cannot  say. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
.somewhat  similar  commission  operating 
at  the  present  time  on  the  domestic 
basis — I  believe  it  is  called  the  Food  and 
Marketing  Commission — which  does  in- 
clude Members  of  Congress,  I  suppose 
that  this  commission  likewise  would  in- 
clude Members  of  Congress  on  a  biparti- 
san basis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  we  hope,  then. 
that  Senator  Mansfield.  Senator  Ellen- 
DER.  and  Senator  Aiken,  if  they  feel  that 
way.  as  they  obviously  do.  on  the  biparti- 
san point,  would  lend  their  influence  to- 
ward that  end.  so  that  this  might  truly 
be,  generally  speaking,  a  vei-y  authori- 
tative. Hoover-type  commission? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chalnnan  of  the 
committee,  care  to  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  comment  about  what  ought 
to  be  done.  The  Senator  from  New- 
York  knows  my  position  on  all  the  com- 
missions and  subcommittees  that  have 
been  created  in  the  past  and  liave  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  got  nowhere. 
If  the  President  desires  to  create  such 
a  commission  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  stated,  of  course  I  would  have 
no  objection. 

But  I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  be- 
fore we  went  into  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  that  we  are  now  discussing,  I  wrote 
to  every  agricultural  college  in  the  coun- 
try for  advice.  We  have  stacks  of  cor- 
respondence and  data  that  we  obtained 
before  we  went  to  the  hearings,  and  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  mvself  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

We  have  stacks  of  information  now 
that  the  committce'has  studied,  and  as 
the  Senator  knows,  a  commission  was 
created  on  food  marketing,  to  study  the 
food  industry  from  the  processor  to  the 
consumer.  I.  of  course,  oppo.sed  it  as  I 
did  others  in  the  past,  because  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  get  data  .■sufBcient  to 
enact  any  legislation  to  change  our 
pattern.  I  wish  to  add  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  commission  which  is  now  at 
work  could  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work 


that  is  proposed  in  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
If  the  President  desires,  by  Executive  or- 
der, to  create  a  commission  to  make  a 
study.  I  certainly  will  not  interfere. 
But  I  doubt  that  anything  more  can  be 
done  than  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  the  committees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  personally  thinks  well  of  the 
idea  of  having  some  congressional  rep- 
resentation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  infringe  upon  the 
President's  responsibility  and  preroga- 
tives. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  well  aware  of  the  line  which 
divides  us,  but  I  am  sure  the  President, 
based  on  his  experience  in  both  Houses, 
would  not  be  at  all  adverse  to  that:  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  majority 
leader  I  should  certainly  recommend 
that  he  give  it  due  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  so  that  I 
may  have  time  to  consult  with  my  col- 
leagues, that  there  be  a  quorum  call, 
with  the  time  charged  against  the  bill? 
I  make  that  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minut.es  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  most  important  amendment.  For 
several  years  now  I  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring legislation  calling  for  creation  of 
a  nonpartisan  commission  of  experts  to 
examine  the  entire  American  farm  prob- 
lem and  the  governmental  policies  in- 
volved. 

In  the  last  session  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits]  a  resolution  that 
would  create  just  such  a  commission. 
This  session,  we  again  introduced  the 
plan  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20. 

I  was  glad  to  see  earlier  this  year  that 
the  President  had  endorsed  the  idea  in 
his  original  farm  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  simply  must,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
duct nonpartisan  studies  into  the  prob- 
lems of  our  farms,  and  act  upon  the 
findings  of  those  studies  in  a  nonpar- 
tisan manner. 

We  never  will  achieve  any  real  attack 
on  farm  problems  unless  we  get  politics 
out  of  agriculture.  Farm  lands  are 
worked  by  men  and  women  of  all  parties. 
Those  American  fanners  deserve  better 
than  the  political  manipulation  they 
have  gotten  In  the  past. 

We  have  created  a  patchwork  of  laws, 
often  temporarj'  expedients  adopted  to 
meet  crises  of  varying  degrees  and  kinds. 


Our  farm  Iaw5,  because  they  too  fre- 
quently conflict  with  economic  principles, 
have  become  the  progenitors  and  perpet- 
uators  of  our  current  farm  problem. 
The  farm  programs  have  become  a  part 
of  the  problem 

American  agriculture  has  passed  and 
is  passing  through  a  period  of  vast  and 
rapid  change.  No  longer  are  our  farms 
characterized  by  man-and-muie  opera- 
tion. As  recently  as  1940,  1  farmworker 
supplied  11  people  with  food  and  fiber. 
In  1961.  1  farmworker  .supplied  the  needs 
of  26  people.  Productivity  per  man- 
hour  in  the  past  10  years  has  increased 
80  percent  in  agriculture,  compared  with 
25  percent  in  industry.  About  twice  as 
much  capital  is  invested  per  worker  in 
agriculture  as  m  industry. 

Technological  change  in  agriculture 
has  not  reached  any  end  point.  There 
are  .some  signs  Jhat  the  agricultural 
revolution  is  even  accelerating.  Tech- 
nological change  is  remaking  American 
agriculture  at  a  pace  unprecedented  In 
human  historj'. 

Farm  programs  are  necessarily  based 
upon  prices,  practices,  production,  yields, 
and  marketing  ofine  past.  But  the  past 
never  fits  the  future.  Farm  programs 
try  vainly  to  prevent  change.  To  the  ex- 
tent they  are  able  to  delay  change,  they 
create  new  problems.  Controls  have 
bred  many  of  the  problems  with  which 
farmers  are  now  confronted. 

One  of  the  inescapable  results  of  the 
farm  programs  as  they  have  operated  is 
that  they  have  held  an  umbrella  over  the 
world  price,  have  encouraged  expansion 
of  competitive  production  in  other  coun- 
tries. Actually,  this  problem  would  have 
been  more  cmcial  than  it  has  been,  ex- 
cept for  the  political  turmoil  and  uneco- 
nomic practices  of  governments  in  other 
countries  which  has  interfered  with  their 
normal  growth  and  productive  develop- 
ment. 

A  second  inescapable  result  of  price 
fixing  is  the  development  of  substitutes. 
Ask  any  informed  cotton  man  what  price 
support  programs  for  cotton  at  too  high 
levels  have  done  to  substitute  synthetics 
for  cotton  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  Markets  once  lost  are  hard, 
often  impossible  to  regain. 

Controls  cannot  be  imposed  on  one 
crop  without  affecting  others.  Land 
idled  by  a  control  program  for  one  crop 
is  likely  to  be  used  to  produce  other 
crops.  Much  of  the  land  taken  out  of 
cotton  and  wheat  production,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  shifted  to  feed  grains 
with  the  result  that  there  Is  currently  a 
surplus  of  feed  grains. 

The  economist  speaks  of  the  inelas- 
ticity of  demand  for  farm  products.  By 
this  he  means  that  consumption  does  not 
change  vers'  much  when  price  is  lowered. 
Therefore,  a  small  excess  of  production 
results  in  a  major  change  in  price.  This 
is  most  clearly  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  tobacco.  Consumption  of  tobacco  ap- 
pears to  be  virtually  independently  of 
change  In  price.  Therefore,  a  small  sur- 
plus of  tobacco,  in  the  absence  of  price 
.supports,  would  result  in  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  tobacco. 

Acreage  controls  and  price  supports 
cannot  provide  an  adequate  income  for 
a  farm  family  w-ith  an  acreage  allotment 
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too  small  for  e£Bclent  and  modem  farm- 
ing pracUces.  A  farm  family  with  In- 
adequate land  resources  cannot  hope  to. 
Increase  its  income  from  agriculture  ma- 
terially unless  It  Is  able  to  enlarge  Its 
operations  so  as  to  permit  the  adoption 
of  modern  technoIog>-.  The  rigidities  of 
farm  support  and  control  programs  are 
an  obstacle  to  such  progress. 

The  efficient  farm,  small,  or  large.  Is 
penalized  by  controls.  Costs  for  many 
farm  operations  are  about  the  same, 
even  If  acreage  is  reduced.  Controls, 
therefore.  Increase  unit  costs.  EfBcient 
farmers,  who  could  profitably  produce 
for  export  and  domestic  markets  at  a 
particular  price,  are  foreclosed  from  pro- 
ducing for  such  markets  If  the  price  is 
rai.'^d  to  a  level  resulting  In  the  loss  or 
reduction  of  such  markets. 

During  the  emergency  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930'3,  many  measures  were 
taken  to  alleviate  desperately  critical 
situations.  Including  price  support,  and 
production  controls  for  a  number  of  farm 
commodities.  1  am  not  inclined  to  be 
critical  of  everything  that  was  done  in 
New  Deal  Days  although  I  have  criticized 
most  things  that  were  done  In  the  New 
Deal  Days  Desperate  situations  some- 
times warrant  desperate  remedies.  But 
It  does  not  follow  that  what  may  have 
been  desirable,  or  at  least  warranted  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  depression  is 
necesarlly  the  desirable  approach  to  the 
problem  under  different  circumstances. 
In  fact,  I  am  sure  it  Is  not.  Amazing  as 
It  may  appear,  some  of  the  congressional 
debate  of  the  farm  problem  still  harks 
back  to  the  depression  years.  The  argu- 
ment is  still  made  that  if  It  was  good 
then.  It  Is  good  now.  It  is  even  suggested 
that  all  that  keeps  agriculture  out  of  the 
COTditions  that  exkted  In  1930-33  are  the 
Government  farm  programs.  This  is 
ridiculous  when  it  is  recalled  that  only 
some  22  percent  of  U.S.  farm  production 
has  been  subject  to  production  control 
programs  Actually,  the  most  prosper- 
ous part  of  American  agriculture  has 
been  that  part  not  Involved  with  con- 
trols and  price  supports. 

To  continue  down  the  road  of  con- 
trols and  high,  artificial  price  supports 
is  to  court  disaster. 

The  choice  confronting  us  Is  clear. 
One  is  based  on  Government  interven- 
tion and  control,  the  other  on  a  farmer's 
freedom  to  farm;  one  on  a  Government 
market,  the  other  on  a  free  market;  one 
on  dependence  on  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  farm  Income,  the  other  on  con- 
simier  demand. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  can  adopt  this  farseelng  amend- 
ment In  an  attempt  to  remove  politics 
from  agriculture  and  to  permit  dispas- 
sionate, reasoned  study  of  where  we  are 
in  the  farm  economy,  how  we  got  there 
and  what  best  we  can  do  to  get  ourself 
out  of  the  current  confusion. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
create  a  nonpartisan  commission  to 
study  agriculture  problems.  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  fully  consistent  with 
stated  desires  of  tl*  White  House,  rep- 
resented by  one  party,  and  I  know  It  Is 
consistent  with  the  desires  of  those  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  representing  the 
other  party- 


It  is  time  for  the  parties  to  join  In  a 
nonpartisan  approach  to  farm  problems. 
The  commission  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment would  enable  us  to  do  just  that. 

I  should  like  to  note  further  that  one 
of  the  first  measures  I  Introduced  dur- 
mg  my  first  year  in  the  Senate  was  a 
measure  calling  for  a  study,  by  the  Sec- 
.  retary  of  Agriculture,  comparable  to  that 
now  proposed. 

I  believe  the  approach  of  having  a 
commission  of  experts,  nonpartisan  In 
character,  to  study  the  matter,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment,  is  far  better, 
I  believe  it  would  result  In  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  objective  study.  The 
principle  Is  a  good  one.  Such  a  study  is 
long  overdue,  and  Is  needed  from  every 
angle. 

In  any  study,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  we  must  maintain  a  strong,  viable 
agricultural  economy,  because  the  time 
will  come  when.  Instead  of  producing 
too  much  for  our  people  to  consume,  we 
shall  be  producing  perhaps  too  little,  by 
reason  of  the  growth  In  population  and 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  land  avail- 
able for  cultivation  and  pasturage. 

All  these  things  must  be  taken  Into 
consideration.  We  must  have  in  mind 
long-range  solutions,  and  not  merely 
transient,  temporaiy.  politically  oriented 
solutions  that  turn  out  not  to  be  solutions 
at  all.  The  idea,  in  principle.  Is  good, 
and  I  think  it  is  one  that  should  be  voted 
upon.  Should  It  fail  of  agreement  at 
this  time,  we  should  probably  pursue  the 
matter  further,  unless  the  administra- 
tion comes  forth  with  a  program  that 
meets  the  objectives -of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  consulted  with  my  colleagues 
and  with  our  distinguished  ranking 
Member,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  K  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  that  the  proposed 
Commission  would  be  promptly  ap- 
pointed, and  that  the  composition  would 
Include  the  element  of  bipartisanship  In 
a  significant  way.  and  the  element  of 
congressional  representation,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  Hoover-type  commission 
with  ereat  responsibility. 

Congress  will  be  in  session,  apparently, 
for  3  or  4  more  weeks,  and  we  feel,  after 
assessing  our  collective  judgment,  that 
under  the  circumstances,  in  deference  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Congress,  we  should  at  this 
time  withdraw  our  amendment,  to  give 
the  President  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
action  which  he  says  he  is  going  to  take. 
But  I  do  it,  in  all  fairness  I  should  state 
to  the  Senate,  for  myself  and  my  co- 
sponsors,  with  the  thought  that  if  we  do 
not  arrive  at  a  fruition  of  the  Idea,  as 
now  seems  to  be  assured,  before  Congress 
adjourns,  we  reserve  the  right,  on  a  fu- 
ture bill,  to  again  propose  an  amendment 
of  this  character;  and  we  serve  such  no- 
tice, so  that  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  try- 
ing to  block  or  obstruct  anything  at  a 
later  date. 

I  have  every  confidence,  and  my  co- 
sponsors  feel  the  same  way.  as  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
does,  that  the  Commission  will  be  ap- 


pointed as  scheduled.  I  make  the  reser- 
vation on  behalf  of  all  of  us  only  as  a 
matter  of  prudence  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

Therefore.  If  it  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment,  and 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  ruys  be 
revoked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn: 
and  the  order  for  ihe  yeas  and  nays  Is 
revoked. 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  PERFORMANCE 
OF  DUTY  BY  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
BY  OBSTRUCTION  OF  TRiWSPOR- 
TATION  OR  PERSONNEL  OR  PROP- 
ERTi-  THEREOF 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
jield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  .sev- 
eral days  ago.  I  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  2482, 
which  would  make  it  a  crime  for  anj' 
person  to  purposely  and  willfully  ob- 
struct by  physical  force  the  movemeni 
of  troops,  military  equipment,  and  mili- 
tary property  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  would  give  authority  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  seveEe  penalty,  graduated  down 
to  practically  nothing,  giving  discretion 
as  to  the  severity  of  the  penalty  to  be 
imposed. 

Any  person  who  willfully  and  pur- 
posely, by  resort  to  force,  interferes  with 
the  movement  of  troops,  military  equip- 
ment, or  military  property,  would  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  dignity  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Williams],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  point  out  the 
significance  of  the  bill.  Reports  are 
coming  out  of  California  concerning  a 
mass  movement  of  slt-downers  for  some 
time  In  October  to  Interfere  openly  with 
the  free  movement  of  military  equip- 
ment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  is  needed. 

I  asked  the  experts  of  the  Ju.stice  De- 
partment to  examine  the  law  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  any  ciiminal  pro- 
hibition now  In  existence.  I  was  told 
that  there  is  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  Nield  the  floor. 
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MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  in  the  natiire 
of  a  substitute,  to  the  bill  iH.R.  3157 1  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  eliminate  the  pro\isions  which 
reduce  the  annuities  of  the  spouses  of  re- 
tired employees  by  the  amount  of  certain 
monthly  benefits,  and  transmitted  the 
resolution  of  the  House  thereon. 

The  message  armounced  that  the 
House  Insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  iS.  1588 >  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  undertake  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  in 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Jarman. 
Mr  Pickle.  Mr.  Ronan.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, and  Mr.  Watso.n  wei"e  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10014 1  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  2,  1954,  relating  to 
office  space  in  the  districts  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President,  with  the 
exception  of  House  bill  8469 : 

S  76.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Maria 
HcUand; 

S  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elzabetb 
Kam  Ol  Hu: 

S.  136.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Angel 
LaEnnay: 

S.  192.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Liberty  Burnett; 

S  440.  An   act   for  the   relief   of   Jose    L. 
Bcidrlguez; 

S.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hyang 
Na; 

S  517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Wil- 
liam Daugherty.  Jr.; 

S  521  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Glo- 
conda  Femla: 

S  673.  An  act  for  the  rtllef  of  Dr.  Sedat 
M   Ayata; 

S.  684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chun 
Chau; 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
TslUls: 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evangella 
Moshou  Kantas; 

S  653  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Pa- 
luras  I  Georgloe  Palouras  i : 

S.  703  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmle  Oka- 
moto  Addlngton; 

S  828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Ml  Hi: 

S  8S3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  N. 
Ugirde  and  his  wife.  Beatrice  E.  Legarde: 

S  861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva  Ar- 
lln^on  Games; 

S.  879.  An   act  for  the   relief  of   Kim  Sa 

Suk; 

S  971.  Ad  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Elena 
Guira; 

S.  1084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hslen 
Chang: 

S  1170.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chung  J 
ClarK; 

S.  1186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kris  Ann 
Larsen: 

S  1209  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Specialist 
Manuel  D.  Racells; 


S.  1738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  Johnson  Mojdara; 

S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Mac- 
Arthur  Godltlabols-Deacon; 

H.R.  725.  An  act  to  clarify  the  responsi- 
bility for  marking  of  obstructions  In  navl- 
gable  waters; 

HJi.  727.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Coast  Guard  Band: 

H  R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jorge 
Rosendo  Barahona; 

H.R.  1892  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt 
Richard  G.  Smith.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 

H.R.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
Quljano  Lazaro; 

Hit.  3039.  An  act  to  amend  section  1008 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  make  payment  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  members  of  an  armed  force  under 
his  Jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  such  pajTnent  Is  due; 

H.R.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  prortde  that  certain  forms  of 
nickel  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

H  R.  7779.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve: 

H  R.  8027.  An  act  to  provide  asalsUnce  in 
training  Slate  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  In  Improv- 
ing capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  In 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJt.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  ca.sh  awards  for  suggestions. 
Inventions,  or  scientific  achievements  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  efllclency.  economy,  or  other 
improvement  of  Gm-ernment  operations; 

H.R.  8469.  An  act  to  provide  certain  In- 
creases In  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  dlisablllty  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HJt.  10586.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10775.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

Sec.  707.  Section  301  la)  (8i  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  arm,  Joint-stock  company, 
corporation,  association,  trust,  estate,  or 
any  agency  of  a  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment: and  in  the  case  of  any  state  m  which 
lands  granted  to  such  State'  by  the  Pe<ieral 
Government  or  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  under  lease  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  such  State  shall  be  considered  as  a 
separate  'person'  with  respect  to  each  farm 
unit  m  which  It  has  an  interest." 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE 
ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  98U)  to  maintain  farm 
income,   to  stabilize   prices   and   assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
In  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  obtained  the  floor 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the    Senator    from    Washington    vleld, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor' 
Mr.  MAGNUSON     I  yield 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  bill. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


\ 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
several  Senators,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcluture  and  Forestry.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  what  I  undenstand  it  to  be,  the 
language  would  take  care  of  a  situation 
that  is  present  not  only  in  my  State,  but 
also  In  other  States,  Including  Kansas — 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  an  amendment  thereon.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  should  be  taken  to  con- 
ference, and  if  the  particular  language 
we  have  suggested  is  not  satislactory,  the 
language  could  be  modified  to  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  this 
amendment  myself.  It  comes  as  a  result 
of  an  actual  situation  in  my  State  and 
other  States  in  the  Union. 

I  wi.sh  the  Record  to  be  made  clear  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  correct 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  bad  situation. 

The  Washington  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  which  is  comparable 
to  State  commissions  in  oiher  States  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  develcpment  of  re- 
sources, manaees  approximately  130.000 
acre.s  of  State-owned  cropland  on  a 
share-crop  basis  There  are  481  share- 
crop  leases  in  16  counties.  The  State's 
share  of  the  revenue  helps  to  support 
State  public  schools.  The  same  situation 
applies  to  the  timber  land  which  we  use 
to  support  our  State  schools.  But  there 
are  130.000  acres  which  are  suitable  for 
small  grain  production,  mainly  wheat. 

The  State  director.  Mr,  Bert  L,  Cole, 
has  sent  me  commu.nications  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  talked  with  him  on  the 
t.elephone  concerning  it.  His  problem  is 
real.    He  states  that; 

Due  to  certain  provisions  of  the  1938  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  .^ct.  set  forth  In  Agri- 
cultural Handbook  192.  State  of  WaBhlngton. 
educational  funds  may  lose  8.s  much  as  30 
percent  of  the  revenue  from  tJie  li>65  crop. 

This  is  the  reason  why; 

As  the  regulation  now  staiids.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natiu-al  Resources  falls  under  a 
deflnitlon  of  a  single  "person"  for  purpose* 
of  determining  compliance  or  noncom- 
pliance with  the  Federal  farm  wheat  allot- 
ment or  cereal  grain  program.  What  this 
means  is  that  If  99  percent  of  our  lessees 
comply  with  the  Federal  programs  and  I  per- 
cent falls  to  comply,  the  State  and   all  Its 
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leescM  are  not  eligible  for  Federal  crop  diver- 
sion payment*  This  Ja  true  even  il  the  1 
percent  failed  to  comply  through  a  misunder- 
standing, or  because  of  other  circumstances. 
For  exjimple — 

And  this  happens  all  the  time  in  my 
Slate,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
the  mountain  area  where  much  of  this 
land  is  located — 

perhaps    land    left    standing    In    1964    has 
"toluateered." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  agricultural 
term  with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  but 
this  is  what  the  Department  says: 

This  term  means  that  scattered  seeds  from 
a  previous  crop  mny  take  root  and  grow 
spont-uieously.  When  this  occurs,  the 
.\CSC'B  current  ruling  is  that  the  farmer  is 
CTowm^  wheat  on  normal  conserving  aren« 
Some  county  provision^  allow  farmers  to 
leiivo  wheat  .'ittindlng  on  diverted  acreage  as 
a  soil  conservation  measure,  and  this  wheat 
la  some  c.ises  has  "volunteered."  One  case 
of  this  happening  can  result  in  a  ruling  of 
noncompliance  so  that  the  entire  State — 

•The  130.000  acres  presently  leased  by 
tbe  State — 

la  ineligible  for  crop  payments  on  any  cf  its 
iHuaed  crop  land 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  de- 
gree of  noncompliance  yields  In  these 
340  wheat  fai-m  leases  this  year  Is  about 
1  percent,  as  stated  in  the  second  letter. 

The  percentage  on  other  cereal  grain 
leases  may,  .iays  the  director,  run  a  little 
higher,  since  euidelines  for  the  program 
u'eie  not  laid  down  until  after  part  of  the 
1965  crop  had  been  planted. 

Much  of  it  i.^  winter  wheat,  planted  in 
the  fall,  for  the  programs  were  not  laid 
dowT.  until  aftrr  part  of  the  1965  crop 
had  been  planted. 

In  essence,  the  present  regulation  pe- 
nalizes 99  lessees  for  every  1  who  fails 
to  comply,  even  unknowingly.  No  State 
le*ee  can  receive  diversion  payment.s  if 
one  State  lessee  fails  to  comply.  The 
rules  could  even  be  interpreted  so  that  a 
farmer  who  leases  part  of  his  land  from 
the  State  is  ineligible  for  diversion  pay- 
ments on  any  of  his  farm  acreage,  even 
though  he  had  complied  fully  with  the 
Federal  program. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
department  of  natural  resources  to  en- 
courage and  virtually  insist  on  compli- 
ance by  lessees  with  Federal  farm  pro- 
gi-am  regulations.  The  State  regards  it 
as  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  in  the  in- 
terest of  controlling  farm  surpluses  and 
maintaining  stability  in  our  fann  econ- 
omy. 

The  exemption  is  very  specific,  and  it 
Would  in  no  way  alter  efforts  *o  obtain 
as  complete  compliance  as  possible.  I 
also  want  to  point  out  that  individual 
State  lessees  who  do  not  comply  would 
still  be  ineligible  for  Federal  diversion 
payments. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  give  serious 
oonsideration  to  this  proposal.  It  ap- 
pears -that  the  lo.ss  to  the  Washington 
State' education  trust  funds  for  the  1965 
har\e5t  could  be  as  high  as  $125,000  to 
8150,000.  , 

From  reading  an  explanation  of  the 
situation,  and  based  on  a  letter  as  re- 
cent as  July  pointing  out  the  whole 
situation,  and  by  virtue  of  the  experience 
in   130.000   acres   in   previous   years.   It 


seems  to  me  this  is  a  good  amendment. 
It  would  clear  up  a  matter  which  may  be 
peculiar  only  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. I  imderstand  there  are  other  States 
where  the  same  situation  occurs  in  Fed- 
eral lands,  which  may  be  leased  grasdng 
lands.  I  see  present  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  NeubercerI.  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  such  lands  In  eastern 
Oregon. 

All  that  is  attempted  is  to  make  the 
law  uniform,  so  that  State  funds,  or  even 
Federal  funds  from  Federal  lands,  will 
not  be  lost.  The  money  goes  to  schools. 
No  one  gets  any  profit  from  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with  it. 
but  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  he  had  checked  with  the 
Department  and  the  Department  had 
some  objection  to  it.  I  cannot  find  any 
real  reason  in  my  mind  why  the  Depart- 
ment should  object.  The  situation  exists. 
I  have  referred  to  language  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Those  involved  have 
suggested  this  amendment.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  accept  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference.  Perhaps  the 
conferees  will  want  to  change  the  lan- 
guage, but  this  was  the  language  that 
was  presented  to  me. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
stated,  this  amendment  was  submitted 
to  me  last  week.  I  told  him  I  would  take 
the  matter  up  at  the  time,  in  an  effort 
to  tr?  to  devise  appropriate  language. 
But  the  Department  is  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  as  I  was  when  it  was  first 
presented  to  me.  Both  Federal  and 
State  land  are  involved.  We  are  having 
trouble  now  with  surpluses  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  If  an  individual 
or  corporation  owns,  let  us  say,  10,000 
acres  of  land,  and  the  individual  or  cor- 
poration should  lease  those  10.000  acres 
of  land  to  20  tenants,  it  would  be  neces- 
sarj-  for  all  to  comply  with  the  program 
if  anyone  of  them  were  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  program.  The  law  does 
not  permit  some  to  comply  and  others 
not.  That  is  the  law  now.  The  amend- 
ment would  place  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  preferential  posi- 
tion which  would  not  apply  to  the  indi- 
vidual.   1  do  not  believe  that  is  right. 

A  little  later  I  .-hould  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  objections  stated  by  the 
Department.  I  think  they  arc  valid  ones. 
Under  the  exlstins  law,  in  the  event  it 
can  be  found  that  an  eri-or  was  made  by 
a  tenant,  or  he  did  something  he  did  not 
mean  to  do.  the  Department  has  the 
right  to  adjust  any  deficiencies  that  may 
have  been  made,  or  for  any  overplantlng 
that  may  have  been  made,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  Department  daes  just  that 

There  was  pientioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  a  case  in  Kansas  In 
which  a  widow  who  had  inherited  a  farm 
subsequently  mairied  another  farmer 
who  had  land  of  his  own.  Since,  after 
the  marriage,  these  two  farms  under  the 
law  were  to  be  considered  as  one,  in  order 
to  obtain  benefits  from  the  program,  it 
vj^as  necessary  that  both  the  husband  and 
wife  comply  with  the  law.  If  one  did 
not,  it  meant  there  would  be  no  benefits. 
And  this  did  occur.    But  under  the  au- 


thority that  was  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  stated  last  week,  the  matter  was 
adjusted.  A  good  case  was  made  by  the 
farmer  and  his  wife. 

There?  is  now  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  adjust  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  error  or  in  which  ignorance  may 
have  resulted  in  violations. 

Mr.  C^RL-SON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    It  was  adjusted  for  1 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CARLSON.     But  this  farmer  was 
assured  that  he  could  not  continue  this 
type  of  operation. 

That  is  the  point  I  want  clarified 
That  situation  is  different  from  the  one 
suted  by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  do  not  want  to  become  Involved  in  this. 
The  situation  is  as  the  chairman  men- 
tioned. 

One  farmer  had  been  farming,  and 
they  had  to  get  farms  in  comphance 
There  was  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who 
had  been  farming  for  6  yeais.  His  farm 
was  not  in  compliance.  They  forced  his 
father  to  go  in  compliance,  or  out  of 
compliance.  I  do  not  see  the  justifica- 
tion for  that. 

If  the  chairman  can  give  me  any  en- 
couragement or  help,  I  will  be  grateful. 
I  have  an  amendment  which  I  did  not 
offer.  I  have  such  a  high  regard  for  the 
chairma^i  I  will  not  offer  it  again. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  done  in  this 
case.  But  il  a  farm  is  owned  by  one  per- 
son and  »  worked  by  two  or  three,  aii 
of  tliem  should  comply.  II  would  not 
be  fair  if  two  complied  and  the  other  did 
not  comply  and  as  a  result  more  of  the 
commodities  are  produced  than  shotld  be 
on  that  one  farm.  / 

Let  me  .state  the  Departments  objec- 
tions to  the  amendment.  / 

The  proposed  amendment — thlt  is,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fro*  Wash- 
ington— of  section  301iBii8';  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  would  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  a  State  to  act  as  a  completely 
separate  entity  with  respect  to  each 
farming  unit  in  which  it  has  an  interest. 
This  would  allow  participation  and  bene- 
fits under  diversion  or  allotment  pro- 
grams on  one  or  more  farms  although 
there  may  be  an  interest  In  other  farm.s 
not  complying  with  the  crop  reduction 
programs.  In  short,  it  would  eliminate 
the  current  offsetting-compliance  pro- 
vision that  is  now  applied  to  all  pro- 
ducers. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  amendment  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  We  do  not  believe  that  voluntary 
programs  can  be  expected  to  accomplish 
their  objectives  if  any  entity.  Including 
the  Federal  Government  and  any  State 
or  agency  thereof,  is  permitted  to  receive 
program  benefits  on  one  farm  while 
counterbalancing  crop  reduction  by  over- 
planting  on  another  farm. 

Second.  To  grant  special  privileges  to 
Federal  and  State  Governments  would 
be  intitlng  extreme  dissatisfaction  and 
criticism  from  private  producers  not 
granted  such  leniency. 

Third.  Federal  and  State  Governments 
have    ample    opportunity    through    the 
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terms  of  leases  to  require  compliance 
with  programs  as  a  condition  of  access 
to  the  land  for  farming  purposes.  This 
is  not  an  uncommon  condition  applied 
to  leases  Involving  privately  owned  land. 

Divei-sion  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  as  proposed  under  pending  legis- 
lution  would  be  offered  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Any  producer  or  entity  feeling  the 
need  to  produce  in  excess  of  the  total 
base  or  allotment  established  for  his 
farm  or  famis  could  do  so  without  in- 
curring any  penalty  or  Jeopardizing  his 
opportunity  to  participate  for  program 
fcf  neflts  in  a  later  program  year.  Such 
a  producer  only  foregoes  program  bene- 
fits in  the  year  of  excess. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  wheat  a  pro- 
ducer may  plant  as  much  as  150  percent 
of  hLs  allotment  w  ithout  being  considered 
ill  noncompliance  provided  he  stores  his 
e.\cess  production  in  accordance  with 
regulations  i.ssued  by  the  Secretary. 
This  should  provide  some  relief  for  a 
v.heat  producer  who  feels  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  plant  within  his  allotment  even 
though  he  is  not  participating  in  the 
program  with  respect  to  a  particular 
farm. 

Participation  in  diversion  progiams  is 
\oluntary.  Therefore,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  pioducers  cannot  be  permitted  to 
participate  and  earn  benefits  on  one  farm 
while  this  compliance  is  offset  by  in- 
creased production  on  other  farms.  To 
00  otherwise  would  not  only  make  the 
programs  self-defeating,  but  would  also 
be  poor  public  policy. 

If  this  privilege  were  granted  only  to 
the  Federal  or  State  governments,  it 
would  tend  not  only  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  programs  but  would  create 
strong  resentment  and  dissension  from 
producers  who  are  dependent  on  farm- 
ing for  a  living. 

When  publicly  owned  land  is  operated 
by  private  producers,  leases  which 
require  compliance  with  allotments  and 
bases  can  be  required.  Owners  of  pri- 
vately owned  land  commonly  require  this 
ot  their  tenants. 

If  the  Senate  should  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  mean  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  State  and  federally  owned 
land  In  contrast  to  privately  owned  land. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
him.self? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my.self  as  much  time  as  I  may  need 
w:thin  the  time  limitation 

I  believe  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing, and  this  is  what  I  am  trying  to  cor- 
rect, 

If  I  sharecropper  out  of  431  in  the 
entire  State  leasing  program  says.  'I  do 
not  want  to  be  In  compliance."  none  of 
them  can  be  in  compliance. 

This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  correct. 
The  Department  does  not  answer  that 
argument. 

Secondly,  they  say  this  might  be  done 
:n  a  lease  now,  but  we  are  talking  about 
leases  that  ha\'e  already  been  made. 
Some  were  made  for  a  long  period  of 
years  by  the  State  to  allow  people  to 
cross  crops  on  this  land  because  we  have 
a  great  amount  of  land,  the  proceeds  go 
to  schools.    This  Is  timber  and  farming 
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land.    The  Department  does  not  answer 
that  point. 

I  would  withdraw  the  amendment  if 
we  could  figure  out  how  to  take  care  of 
this  situation. 

I  do  not  sec  why  one  person,  who  has 
a  lease  for  perhaps  10,  12,  or  15  j'ears 
on  State  land,  because  they  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  single  person  for  the 
terms  of  compliance,  can  say.  "I  do  not 
want  to  be  in."  so  the  other  430  cannot. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  situation 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Two  years  ago 
we  had  this  same  matter  of  crosscompli- 
ance.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  one  farmer  should  not 
have  it  both  ways.  Let  us  put  it  that 
way. 

But  we  encountered  situations  in 
which  a  man  owned  his  own  farm  and 
he  wanted  to  be  in  compliance.  He  was  a 
tenant  farmer.  Up  the  road  10  miles 
there  was  a  section  of  wheat  owned  by  a 
bank  for  some  heirs;  the  bank  being  of 
such  political  persuasion  as  banks  usually 
are.  did  not  like  this  system  of  agricul- 
tural allotments  and  it  said  "No." 

The  result  was  that  the  farmer  could 
not  go  in.  and  we  left  it  up  to  the  coun- 
ty commktees.  They  would  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
person. 

Here  it  is  the  fault  of  no  one.  but  the 
two.  and  the  130.000  acres,  are  treated  as 
one  entity. 

What  we  not  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
them  out,  but  to  get  them  in  so  there 
wU!  be  less  production.  This  is  what 
the  State  wants  to  do.  I  do  not  know- 
how  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  than 
by  this  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Department  answers  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  problem. 

If  I  am  wrong,  I  would  be  the  first  one 
to  say  in  conference,  "Do  not  accept  the 
amendment;  it  is  taken  care  of  by  what 
the  Department  says." 

I  included  Federal  land.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  include  Federal  land,  but  certain 
Senators  saidT,he  situation  has  been  true 
on  some  Federal  grazing  land.  All 
should  be  imder  compliance,  so  that  less 
wheat  will  be  raised. 

But  less  than  1  percent  of  State  lands 
are  not  under  compliance,  and  they  keep 
all  of  the  rest  of  them  out.  1  do  not 
think  that  is  right.  I  want  to  have  them 
under  compliance  Otherwise.  I  would 
not  be  for  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  to  discuss  it 
a  little. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  did  my  level  best  to  try  to  frame 
language  to  do  what  the  Senator  states. 

There  aie  quite  a  number  of  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  that  own  large 
areas  of  land.  Under  the  laws  as  they 
now  stand,  the  lessor,  the  owner  of  the 
land,  can  make  it  a  condition  precedent 
that  the  lessee  plant  within  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department 

The  only  way  by  which  this  could  be 
done  would  be  when  a  lease  was  entered 
into  with  the  State  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  with  anyone  else  who  lea.ses 
land.  Many  farmers  want  to  get  in  imder 
the  program;  others  do  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  State  of 
Washington  or  any  other  State  that  liad 


lands  of  this  kind  would  insist  that  no 
wheat  or  corn  may  be  planted  except  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Department, 
there  would  be  no  trouble.  But  as  I  said, 
the  Secretary,  under  the  law.  now  has 
the  authority  to  rectify  any  mistake  that 
may  have  been  made.  But  where  it  is 
done  irrespective  of  whether  the  farmer 
desires  to  violate  the  law  or  not.  the  De- 
partment took  that  into  con.sideration. 
Where  it  was  found  ^  that  there  was  an 
en-or.  even  in  Washington,  the  Depart- 
ment paid.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
was  paid;  I  do  not  have  tlie  record 
before  me.  But  many  of  the  farmers 
were  paid — in  fact,  all  the  faimers  ex- 
cept the  few  who  had  actually  violated 
the  rule.  That  was  done  under  the 
present  law,  and  it  can  still  be  done 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  surely  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  vai-ious  rules  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  agricultural  acts  in  the  De- 
partment than  probably  most  other  Sen- 
ators. If  he  could  suggest  to  me.  and  I 
in  turn  could  suggest  to  the  State  oIB- 
cials.  who  are  the  ones  involved,  that  if 
they  have  481  lea.ses  on  State-owned 
land,  with  one  person  leasing  100  acres 
and  keeping  all  the  rest  out.  and  the 
Department  would  show  us  the  rule,  I 
would  take  my  seat.  But  they  say  they 
are  a  single  person,  under  the  ruling  of 
the  Department,  and  they  ha\e  to  take 
it,  too. 

A  corporation  that  owns  a  great  deal 
of  land  can  make  separate  leases.  But 
the  State  has  to  make  the  same  type  of 
lease  to  each  person  on  the  same  ba.sis, 
by  law.  and  the  return  to  the  school  fund 
of  the  State  is  the  same  percentage. 
That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  if  any  farmer  or  lessee  of  a 
large  landowner  or  corporaticn  owning 
a  large  tract  of  land  produces  more  than 
he  should,  all  of  the  tenants  cf  the  cor- 
poration or  landowner  are  affected.  I 
do  not  want  to  change  that  system:  I 
want  the  law  to  remain  as  it  is.  because 
if  that  is  not  done,  violence  will  be  done 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  still  does  not 
answer  the  problem;  481  farmers  want 
to  get  in.  while  1  fellow  sits  there  and 
says.  "No."  So  none  of  them  can  get 
in, 

JJlT.  EIXENDER.  The  State  should 
cancel  the  lease  of  the  one  who  says  no. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhapj  the  State 
cannot  do  that  under  the  law. 

Mr  ELLENDER  But  that  is  the  way 
to  reach  him.  There  is  an  easy  way  to 
reach  it.  and  that  is  to  provide  that  the 
State  shall  Insist  that  the  tenant  com- 
ply with  the  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  State  director, 
in  a  long  letter,  snys  that  he  personally 
wants  to  have  them  all  under  compliance, 
because  that  would  mean  a  better  regu- 
lated use  of  State  lands.  It  would  mean 
that  the  State  sghool  fund  v,'ouId  get 
Its  share  of  the  rental.  The  present  op- 
eration of  the  program  results  in  com- 
plete chaos. 

With  the  State  lands  comprising  130.- 
000  acres,  I  cannot  s?e  why  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  so  concerned  over  big 
corporations  that  are  trying  to  cheat.    A 
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sovereign  State  is  not  trying  to  cheat ;  It 
is  trying  to  reduce  surpluses. 

I  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  Is 
acting  out  of  pure  stubbornness  It  can 
handle  corporations  and  big  faimers. 
whom  we  are  .trying  to  eliminate.  But 
this  situation  relates  to  State-owned 
land.  The  State  could  not  sell  It  if 
it  so  desired.  The  State  is  subject  to 
State  law  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
lands  may  be  leased. 

In  this  instance,  one  person  is  obstruct- 
ing action.  Instead  of  having  130.000 
acres  in  compliance,  which  is  the  objec- 
tive, one  person,  having  100  acres,  is 
saying  that  129,000  acres  should  go  out. 
So  the  farmers  plant  fence  to  fence  and 
add  to  the  surplus,  and  we  cannot  get* 
any  help.  We  are  trying  to  do  what  every 
supporter  of  the  bill  has  been  trying  to 
do  for  years — to  secure  compliance  and 
reduce  surpluses. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  jielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
agreelns  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington, 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  lated  June  29. 
1965.  addressed  to  me  by  Bert  L.  Cole, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  State  of 
Washington.  The  letter  deals  with  the 
entire  problem. 

I  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  if 
they  want  to  have  129.900  acres  of  land 
out  of  compliance,  this  is  a  good  way 
to  proceed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Resootices. 
O-.ympia.  Wash..  June  29.  1965. 
Hon.  Wabren  o    Magnuson, 
U.S    Senate 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Warren  :  Tile  Washington  State  De- 
panment  of  Natural  Rejsources  manages 
Rbout,  130.000  acres  of  State-owned  croplanil 
on  a  sharecrop  ba^ls.  There  are  481  share- 
crop  leases  In  16  counties,  and  the  States 
share  of  the  revenue  helps  support  our 
State's  public  schools 

Due  to  certain  provisions  of  the  1938  Ag- 
ricultural Adjuiitment  Act.  set  forth  In  Ag- 
riculture Handbook  No.  192,  states  our  edu- 
cational lunds  mny  lose  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  from  the  1965  crop. 

As  the  regulation  now  stands,  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources  falls  under  the 
dellnltlon  of  a  single  "person'*  for  purposes 
of  determining  compliance  or  noncompliance 
with  the  Federal  farm  wheat  allotment  or 
cereal  grain  program.  What  this  means  Is 
that  If  99  perce.nt  of  our  lessees  comply  with 
the  Federal  programs  and  1  percent  falls 
to  comply,  the  State  and  all  Its  lessees  are 
not  eligible  for  Federal  crop  diversion  pay- 
ments. This  Is  true  even  If  the  1  percent 
tailed  to  comply  through  misunderstanding 
or  other  special  circumstances. 

For  example,  perhaps  land  left  standing 
In  1964  has  volunteered.  This  term  means 
that  scattered  seeds  from  a  previous  crop 
may  take  root  and  grow  spontaneously. 
When  this  occurs,  the  .^CSC's  current  ruling 
Is  that^the  farmer  Is  growing  wheat  on 
normal  conser\'lng  areas.    Some  county  pro- 


vtsions  allow  farmers  to  leave  wheat  stand- 
ing on  diverted  acres  as  a  soil  conserva- 
tion measure,  and  this  wheat  In  some  cases 
has  volunteered.  One  case  of  this  happen- 
ing can  result  in  a  ruling  of  noncompliance 
so  that  the  State  is  Ineligible  for  crop  pay- 
ments on  any  of  Its  leased  cropland, 

.^s  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  degree 
of  noncompliance  In  our  340  wheat  farm 
leases  this  year  Is  Just  over  1  percent.  The 
percentage  on  other  cereal  grain  leases  may 
run  a  little  higher,  since  guidelines  for  the 
program  were  not  laid  down  until  after  part 
of  the  1965  crop  had  been  planted. 

In  essence,  the  present  regulation  penal- 
izes B9  lessees  for  every  1  who  falls  to  com- 
ply, even  unknowingly.  No  Stat*  lessee  can 
receive  diversion  payments  If  one  State  lessee 
falls  to  comply.  The  rules  could  even  be  In- 
terpreted ao  that  a  farmer  who  leases  p.-irt  of 
his  land  from  the  State  Is  Ineligible  tor  di- 
version payments  on  any  of  his  farm  acreage, 
even  though  he  had  compiled  fully  with  the 
Federal  program. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  de- 
partment of  natural  resources  to  encourage 
and  virtually  Insist  on  compliance  by  our 
lessees  with  Federal  farm  program  regula- 
tions. We  regard  It  as  a  sort  of  moral  obli- 
gation In  the  Interest  of  controlling  farm 
surpluses  and  maintaining  stability  In  our 
farm  economy. 

The  exemption  Is  very  specific,  and  It  would 
in  no  way  alter  efforts  to  obtain  as  com- 
plete compliance  as  possible.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  individual  State  lessees  who 
do  not  comply  would  still  be  Ineligible  for 
Federal  diversion  payments. 

I  urge  you  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
our  proposal.  It  appears  that  the  loss  to  our 
education  trust  funds  for  the  1965  harvest 
could  be  as  high  as  $126,000  to  $150,000  and 
we  are  extremely  anKlous  to  prevent  thl6 
loss  In  future  years. 

We    will    be   most    happy   to   provide   you 
with   any   additional    technical    Information 
you  think  would  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Best  L.  Cole, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Senate  adopted  yesterday  by  an  ex- 
tremely close  vote  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  TMr.  BassI  to 
strike  out  section  706  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  H  R.  9811,  the  Holland 
amendment  relating  to  agricultural 
labor.  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  certain  important  communi- 
cations on  this  topic  which  deserve  con- 
sideration for  future  reference.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  remarks  from  a  letter 
dated  September  10,  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  El-nest  Falk,  manager  of  the  North- 
west Horticultural  Council,  Yakima, 
Wash.,  and  a  wire  dated  September  10. 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  William  M.  Car- 
son, president  of  the  Nampa  Beet 
Growers  Association. 

I  have  also  received  two  wires  in  sup- 
port of  the  Proxmire  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  dairyman's  class  I  base  plan 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day, and  wtiich  had  my  support.  The 
commimications  to  which  I  allude  were 
addressed  to  me  by  Messrs.  Richard 
Soreixsen,  president  of  the  board  of  dl- 
rectoi's  of  the  Lower  Columbia  Coopera- 
tive Dairj'  Association  of  Astoria,  Oreg.. 
and  Hairy  L.  Graham  of  the  National 
Grange.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
these  items  be  included  In  the  Record. 


In  addition,  I  have  received  a  wire 
from  Mr.  Al  Lamb,  manager  of  the  Mor- 
row Coimty  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  Lex- 
ington, Oreg.,  relating  to  the  exportation 
of  wheat.  Mr.  R.  J.  Elklns,  president  of 
the  Oregon-Washington  Farmers  Union 
expressed  support  of  the  EUender  cotton 
bill  in  a  wire  dated  September  10.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  commu- 
nications also  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Northwest  HoRTictrLTtiRAL  Council. 

Yakima,  Wanh..  September  10.  1965, 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Semite  Oglce  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Morse:  I  wired  you  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Strongly  urge  your  support  section  706  of 
HR.  9811.  Senator  Holland  amendment  to 
farm  bill  which  would  transfer  responsibility 
of  determining  availability  and  need  for 
farmworkers  from  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Based  on  ciurent  ex- 
perience harvesting  apples  In  Massachusetts 
this  Is  vital  to  Oregon  pear  and  apple  grow- 
ers." 

I  want  to  explain  the  reference  to  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Massachusetts  apple  Industry 
asked  for  authorization  to  bring  In  a  number 
of  Canadian  apple  pickers.  This  request  was 
rejected  on  the  assertion  that  unemployed 
Massachusetts  workers  could  harvest  the 
crop.  This  morning  1  was  told  of  the  expe- 
rience of  one  fairly  large  Massachusetts  grow- 
er using  pickers  furnished  through  the  em- 
ployment service:  61  pickers  picked  less  than 
2,300  bushels,  or  an  average  of  38  bushels  per 
day.  (Our  pickers  have  averaged  about  110 
boxes  per  day,  according  to  our  State  depart- 
ment of  labor  releases.)  To  compound  the 
matter,  the  fruit  picked  In  Massachusetts  by 
these  people  recruited  from  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  was  terribly  bruised. 

The  U.S.  Dep.'wlment  of  Labor  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  permitting  the  growers  to  request 
use  of  the  Canadian  apple  pickers  required 
that  each  domestic  employee  be  guaranteed 
a  minimum  hoiU'Iy  wage,  even  though  they 
did  not  earn  this  amount  at  established  piece 
rates.  This  regulation  Is  completely  without 
congressional  authorization;  In  fact,  the  Con- 
gress rejected  proposed  bills  which  would 
have  made  the  minimum  wage  applicabie  to 
agricultural  labor.  The  net  result  has  been 
that  the  per  box  picking  cost  for  this  Massa- 
chusetts grower  was  more  than  doubled — the 
fruit  was  not  harvested  at  the  proper  time, 
and  Its  quality  was  further  reduced  due  to 
excessive  bruising. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  be- 
latedly agreed  that  Canadians  could  be 
cleared  to  help  harvest  the  Massachusetts 
crop  but  by  the  time  the  clearance  was 
granted,  the  Canadian  workers  were  gain- 
fully employed  elsewhere  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts grower  was  taking  a  beating.  This 
is  only  the  most  recent  example  of  the  way 
the  foreign  farm  lobor  program  has  been  mls- 
admlnistered  by  the  0.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  why  we  believe  the  grower  should  get  a 
fairer  break  If  the  responsibility  of  making 
th^  factual  determination  Is  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

In  passing,  may  I  add  that  we  ore  Just 
beginning  to  get  Into  our  apple  harvest.  It 
is  too  early  to  tell  what  problems  we  will 
l>e  faced  with  this  season.  We  were  fortu- 
nate In  that  crops  In  the  Northwest  are  about 
a  week  early  this  year  This  gave  us  a  good 
Jump  on  the  season  before  school  started: 
also.  OS  you  know,  we  have  only  about  a  ^~ 
percent  apple  crop  In  Yakima.  If  we  had 
a  full  crop  this  year  and  a  noctnal  or  delayed 
season,  we  could  be  In  serious  trouble.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  we  are  hopeful  that 
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we  may  be  able  to  get  the  crop  off  without 
too  serious  a  loss.  However,  last  year  about 
one-third  of  the  apples  remained  on  the  trees 
too  long  belong  they  were  harvested.  This 
resulted  In  advanced  maturity,  reduced  stor- 
age life,  and  forced  sales  for  much  of  this 
fruit  Bt  heavy  discounts.  This  condition 
will  be  seriously  aggravated  In  the  future 
If  the  agricultural  labor  supply  Is  arbitrarily 
diminished  and  necessary  labor  Is  not  avail- 
able. 

We  have  always  paid  fair  piece  rates  m  the 
Northw#lt.  Experienced  pickers  have  been 
able  to  make  good  money.  The  average,  will- 
ing picker  has  earned  from  »18  to  S20  per 
day  but  the  unemployed  worker  who  Is  un- 
wllUng  to  pick  fruit  cannot  solve  our  problem 
and  If  we  have  to  pay  transportation  from 
centers  of  employment  throughout  the 
United  States  for  these  unwilling  workers, 
we  will  be  face  to  face  with  disaster. 

It  looks  like  Medford  may  come  through 
on  pear  picking  The  early  season  was  a  big 
help  because  the  Bartiett  harvest  was  ftn- 
i.shed  and  a  start  made  on  Anjous  before 
school  starts.    Two  benedta  were  obtained: 

(1)  Use  of  students  as  pickers. 

(2)  Students  worked  as  baby  sitters  free- 
ing housewives  for  picking. 

."is  you  know  the  pear  harvest  Is  touchy 
and  growers  sustain  heavy  losses  If  harvest 
help  Is  not  available. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  you  support  the 
Holland  amendment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EsmST  PALK, 

manager. 

Caldwell,  Idaho, 
September  10.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mohse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

This  association  urges  yotu-  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  laljor  section  of  the  farm 
bill,  under  section  706  of  title  VII  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  all 
determinations  of  the  amount  of  labor 
needed  or  available  for  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  any  agricultural  crop  when- 
ever .Huch  a  determination  is  required  in  the 
application  of  any  law.s  of  the  United  States. 

The  experiences  of  farmers  in  the  South- 
west where  tremendous  crop  losses  were  sus- 
tained because  of  shortage  of  needed  labor 
at  har\'eBttlme  Indicates  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlculim-e  shoultl  be  the  determining  lactor 
on  the  subject  of  farm  labor.  Our  reasons  are 
.■is  follows: 

1.  The  Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture  Is  the 
logical  agency  to  make  determinations  In 
matters  relating  to  agriculture. 

2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
lU  county  and  SWte  committee  system,  its 
extension  services,  and  Its  land-grant  college 
system  Is  better  equipped  to  evaluate  the 
needs  of  agrlcultiu-e  throughout  the  United 
States.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
not  alter  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  existing  law  but  will 
merely  make  avaUable  to  him  the  specialised 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  farm  labor 
supply  and  production  and  harvesting  needs. 

Crop  losses,  resulting  from  a  short  supply 
of  labor  at  crop  harvesttlme  will  destroy  our 
national  agricultural  superiority  and  will 
place  an  unnecess.\ry  and  unreasonable  addi- 
tional cost  upon  each  family  in  our  Nation 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  Its  dally  pro- 
visions. 

William  M.  Cabsom, 

President, 
Nampa  Beet  Oroicers  Association. 

Washington,  D.C., 
September  10,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mouse, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C..' 

Deletions  of  dairy  section  by  committee 
ff'^m  farm  bill  prolongs  critical  situation  In 


major  milk  markets  by  denying  producers 
right  to  vote  on  program  to  reduce  produc- 
tion of  unprofitable  surplus  while  retaining 
historical  Share  of  profltable  class  1  mar- 
ket. Respectfully  request  that  vou  again 
support  Proxmire  bill  when  offered. 
Harry  L.  Graham. 

National  Grange. 

t    

/  Astoria,  Oreg., 

"  September  10.  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  : 

The  Lower  Columbia  Cooperative  Dairy 
Association  of  Astoria.  Oreg.,  asks  your  sup- 
port of  amendment  to  farm  bill  as  regards 
the  class  1  base  plan  on  milk  when  Intro- 
duced on  floor  of  Senate. 

RlCHARQ  SoRENSEN. 

President  of  Board  of  Directors. 

Lexington.  Oreg.. 
September  9. 19SS 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  submit  100-percent  parity  principle 
for  wheat  used  for  domestic  consumption 
and  are  In  favor  of  a  4-year  program.  We  feel 
these  provisions  wUI  provide  efficient  growers 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  living  If  we  maxi- 
mize the  exportation  of  wheat.  Short-range 
solutions  make  financing  for  farmers  and 
their  bankers  almost  impossible.  The  neces- 
sity of  long-range  planning  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Shipping  restrictions  on  sales 
of  wheat  to  Russia  serve  no  useful  purpose 
and  hold  down  exports  that  would  help  both 
wheat  fanners  and  our  balance-of-paymenis 
position. 

Sincerely. 

Al  Lamb. 
Manager,  MorroiD  County 

Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

Moi-ALLA,  Oreg., 
September  10,  196S. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  Ellender  cot- 
ton bill.     We  do  not  support  the  Talmadge 
amendment  to  the, bill      This  Is  very  urgent 
In  support  of  the  Texas  Farmers  Union, 
R    J.  Elktns, 
President.  Oregon-Washington 

Farmers  Union. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    444 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  444  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislati%'e  Clerk.  On  page  44, 
between  lines  8  and  9,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  507.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "Proi'Kted.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  sales 
of  wheat  at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the 
ciurent  support  price  for  wheat,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges." 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
.ingly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  out  of  my  time 
there  be  a  short  quorum  call,  so  that 
Senators  who  are  Interested  In  the 
amendment  may  be  alerted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Mr,  President,  for  the 
l)enefit  of  Senators,  my  amendment  has 
been  read.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
in  this  approach  an  opportunity  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram, to  increase  the  net  income  of  the 
wheat  farmers,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  free  agri- 
cultural economy. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  is  offered  on  beiialf  of  myself. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  YorNGl,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson], 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis]. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  corporation  shall 
not  make  sales  of  wheat  at  less  than  115 
percent  of  cun-ent  support  prices  plus 
reasonable  carrj'ing  charges,  rather  than 
the  prevailing  rule  of  105  percent  of  cur- 
rent support  prices  now  pro\ided. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  shaU  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  seldom  that  all  of 
the  major  farm  organizations  agree  on 
any  segment  of  our  farm  policy.  How- 
ever, on  this  matter  there  t  complete 
agreement  on  the  need  to  change  the 
resale  formula.  All  have  testified  be- 
fore the  Agricultural  Committees  of  the 
Congress  in  support  of  the  change, 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  this 
amendment.  I  am  a  coauthor  of  the 
amendment.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  into  law  would  be  of 
direct  tienefit  to  the  wheat  farmers  of 
the  country.  In  addition,  it  would  be  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  from  the 
standixiint  of  the  entire  fai-m  proeram. 
I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  farm  pro- 
grams is  to  raise  the  pi'ices  paid  to  farm- 
ers for  a  particular  commodity.  If  farm 
prices  were  not  too  low.  no  one  would  be 
in  favor  of  a  farm  program. 

The  Individual  farmers  cannot  receive 
a  fair.  Just,  and  equitable  price  for  what 
they  produce.  Today  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  fanner  toward  depend- 
ing on  the  Federal  Government  for  his 
income. 

Our  amendment  would  use  the  sup- 
port price  loan  in  such  a  -B-ay  as  to  raise 
the  price  in  the  marketplace.  That  is  the 
real  objective. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution.  What 
the  Senator  has  said  is  exactly  correct. 
The  purpose  of  these  farm  programs  Is, 
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first,  to  prevent  the  piling  up  of  uncon- 
scionable surpluses;  and  second,  to  in- 
crease tlie  net  returns  to  American 
farmers. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  moves 
in  tfiat  direction. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr,  President.  T  am 
h.ippy  to  .vicld  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota.  Mr.  "Wheat." 
who  has  had  an  important  part  to  play 
in  developing  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
highly  commendable  improvements  in 
the  «  heat  program  as  they  appear  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  my  friend  for  those 
very  gracious  comments.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  has  been  a  better  friend  of 
agriculture  than  he 

This  amendment  would  do  what  the 
disiinsulshed  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  says.  It  would  permit  the  mar- 
ket to  operate  much  better.  It  would,  in 
effect,  hold  cash  prices  considerably 
above  the  loan  level.  There  would  be 
many  advantages  to  that  It  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  amendment  offered 
awhile  ago,  to  limit  the  amount  of  loans 
that  any  one  farmer  could  receive  and 
the  so-called  farm  subsidy 

If  tlie  cash  prices  were  allowed  to  be 
a  little  higher  than  the  loan  level.  I 
believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  loans 
on  cotton,  wheat,  and  the  major  com- 
modities would  be  repaid.  Tliere  would 
be  little  need  of  taking  out  loans  if  the 
cash  price  were  a  little  above  the  loan 
level. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  most  impor- 
tant feature  and  accomplishment  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  makes  an  excellent  point.  I  am 
glad  that  he  emphasizes  that  becau.se 
this  would  provide  the  goal  toward 
which  we  all  work  ultimately  when  deal- 
in?  with  farm  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  goal  can  be  succinctly  stated 
in  a  few  wai-ds.  and  that  would  be  to 
provide  a  fair  price  for  a  full  crop  to  the 
American  farmer. 

This  has  no  macic  about  it.  It  would 
not  do  it  .ill  alone,  but,  in  combination 
with  the  rest  of  the  farm  legislation,  it 
would  help  markedly  to  move  it  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MUNDT     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  disagree  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  Norlh  Central  States,  and  very  sel- 
dom do.  However,  in  this  case,  I  believe 
Senators  may  have  overlooked  the  rapid 
shift  in  giains  used  for  feed  in  the 
Northeast. 

There  has  been  a  shift  to  wheal  of  a 
?ood  many  million  bushels  from  the 
other  feed  Brains  for  u.se  in  chicken  feed, 
cow  feed,  duck  feed,  or  any  other  feed 
U3e.>.  T  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 
million  bushels  are  involved. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  the  price  went  up, 
wc  would  see  a  shift  back,  with  a  con- 
sequent accumulation  of  more  wheat  In 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  which 
would  please  the  storage  interests  im- 
mensely. I  am  sure,  but  which  would  not 


help  the  poultry  and  livestock  growers  of 
the  East. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  feed  is  used 
in  other  States.  I  believe  that  my  own 
State  buys  about  700,000  tons  of  feed  a 
.vear.  I  do  not  even  know  how  much  of 
this  Is  wheat.  I  do  know  that  a  great 
deal  more  wheat  is  being  used  than  was 
used  formerly. 

So  I  would  guess  that  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  amendment  among 
my  friends  from  the  West  would  be  the 
storage  interests.  At  25  cents  a  bushel 
a  year  for  storage  and  handling,  it  is 
worth  looking  into  on  their  part. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  1  be- 
lieve my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, is  correct  to  this  extent:  It  raises 
the  cash  price  above  the  low  level  to 
some  extent,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  under  the  administration's  farm 
program,  loan  rates  for  both  wheat  and 
cotton  are  going  to  be  low-ered.  Wheat 
price  suppoils  are  now  tied  to  those  of 
feed  grains.  The  price  support — that  is, 
the  loan  plus  other  cash  payments — will 
keep  the  return  to  the  farmer  at  about 
the  same  level,  so  the  farmers  from  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
who  want  cheaper  feed  grain  will.  I 
think,  be  receiving  it  as  cheaply  as  they 
are  now . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  much  corn  is  used 
now  in  the  dah-y  business  but  Is  used 
mostly  by  the  poultry  producers  in  my 
area.  But  apparently  the  amendment 
does  help  the  wheatgrower,  and  I  am 
glad  it  does. 

As  I  tuiderstand,  the  President  desires 
two  conditions  for  a  farm  bill:  One  is 
that  it  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  other  that  it  discourage 
the  accumulation  of  suiTluses.  At  least 
that  is  the  information  I  get  from  the 
administration. 

We  are  adding  9  cents  a  bu.shel  over 
and  above  the  price  voted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Adding  to  that  the 
increase  in  land  readjustment  payments 
and  the  increase  for  cotton  producers  of 
some  $700  or  $800  million,  I  believe  we 
should  be  very  generous  with  the  wheat- 
grower,  but  not  generous  at  my  expense, 
If  the  Senator  will  understand. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  might  help  the 
President  achieve  the  second  part  of  his 
goal,  which  the  bill  as  now  written  does 
not  achieve,  and  that  is  the  reduction  in 
costs,  because  it  would  enable  recapture 
by  the  Government  of  considerably  more 
tlmn  it  is  now  getting  , 

Mr.  President,  the  figure  of  105  per- 
cent of  support  price  worked  reasonable 
«ell  when  we  had  price  supports  for 
wheat  in  the  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
range.  However,  when  the  Congi-ess 
adopted  the  certificate  program  for 
wheat  it  gave  a  more  important  role  to 
the  CCC  resale  operations  and  also  made 
unrealistic  the  105-percent  minimum  for 
tngsering  resales  by  CCC.  As  we  now 
know  the  support  price  of  wheat  is  31.25 
per  bushel,  national  average.  Thus,  the 
105-percent  figure  permits  the  CCC  to 
sell  wheat  at  Sl.31'4  or  allows  a  range  in 
which  the  market  can  operate  of  only 
6'4  cents.  This  is  much  too  narrow  and 
the  result  is  that  the  normal  channels  of 
grain  trade  are  hesitant  to  move  into  the 
market  and  purchase  wheat  for  their  use. 


Further,  they  are  hesitant  about  storing 
any  grain  and  a.s  a  matter  of  statistical 
fact  the  Government  is  becoming  the 
complete  storage  of  all  wheat  inventories. 
It  was  pointed  out  In  testimony  in  hear- 
ings on  the  farm  bill  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  owns  between  75  and  90  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  wheat  in  the  Nation. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
add  to  the  range  of  price  spread  before 
CCC  can  sell  wheat  another  12.5  cents, 
or  a  total  range  of  18.75  cents  In  which 
the  market  can  operate.  This  would 
have  the  wholesome  effect  of  removing 
the  straitjacket  from  the  marketing  sys- 
tem. 

By  freeing  the  marketing  system  we 
move  toward  the  goals  of  President  John- 
son when  he  said  in  his  farm  message  of 
February  4: 

Out  objective  must  be  for  tlie  fasmer  to 
get  Improved  Xarm  income  out  ol  the  market- 
place,   with    less    cost    to    the    Government 

In  this  same  message  he  also  stated : 
To  do  this  I  am  asking  tlie  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  so  utUlze  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the  free  mar- 
ket system  work  more  effectively  for  the 
t-irmer.  We  must  encourage  tlie  private 
segment  of  our  economy  to  carry  lt£  own 
Inventories,  bought  from  farmers  rather  thaii 
depending  on  the  Government  as  a  source  of 
supply.  We  must  urge  the  private  sector  to 
perform  as  many  services  as  possible  now 
performed  by  Government  agencies. 

I  agree  115  percent  with  that  state- 
ment. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  storage  to  maintain 
inventory  for  the  private  grain  trade  or 
for  the  processors.  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment  the  private  sector  of  the 
grain  trade  will  enter  the  marketplace 
and  seek  its  own  grain  for  its  own  uses 
and  provide  its  own  storage  and  inven- 
tory and  thus  reduce  those  charges  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  under  the 
pre:sent  105-percent  figure  the  Secretary 
has  diunped  some  500  million  bushels 
of  wheat  on  the  market  in  order  to,  in 
his  w-ords  "keep  prices  below  supports — 
to  make  the  piogram  effective."  He  fur- 
ther stated: 

We  mu.>it  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
make  prices  so  high  the  programs  become 
unworkable. 

While  the  Secretary  professes  tha:  :h 
wheat  program  is  a  voluntary  proc::^!!! 
he  testified  before  the  committee  in  op- 
fX)sition  to  legislation  to  increase  the  CCC 
resale  price  and  makes  the  statement: 

This  can't  be  done  if  we  ore  required  to 
hold  btocks  from  the  market  to  obtain  prices 
so  far  above  loan  levels  that  we  can't  get 
lormerii  Into  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  .should  give  the  SecretaiT  of  Ag- 
riculture the  power  to  make  coercive 
and  compulsory  a  program  which  we  in 
the  Congress  are  tailorin;  to  keep  volun- 
tary. When  we  give  him  the  power  to 
dump  great  Quantities  of  wheat  Into  the 
market,  we  give  him  the  power  to  force 
reluctant  wheat  producers  into  a  pro- 
gram which  they  might  prefer  to  avoid 
entering, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a 
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broadcast  under  the  heading  "GTA  Daily 
Radio  Roundup,"  for  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 2.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
GTA  D.uLY  Radio  Roundup,  September  2, 
1966 
Were  talking  about  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  grain  resale  price  today  be- 
cause it  is  very  Important.  There  have  been 
a  lot  of  half-truths,  quarter-truths,  and  100- 
percent  untruths  bandied  around  about  this. 
so  there  Is  some  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing.   Let's  look  at  the  facts. 

This  Is  fact:  The  law  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  Government-owned 
stocks  of  wheat  back  on  the  market  at  105 
percent  of  loan  level  and  feed  grains  at  the 
loan  level. 

F.ict  No.  2:  The  Secrcuiry  does  not  have 
to  sell  these  grains  at  those  minimum  prices. 
He  doesn't  have  to  sell  at  all.  He  can  set 
the  resale  price  higher  If  he  do«s  sell. 

Here  Is  fact  No  3:  CCC  Is  not  selling  wheot 
in  the  domestic  market  for  unrestricted  use 
at  present.  It  hasn't  for  some  months — a 
highly  commendable  bit  of  restraint.  But 
It  has  the  unrestrained  and  absolute  power 
to  Jump  Into  the  market  and  start  dumping 
wheat  at  105  percent  of  loan  today,  tomor- 
row, or  whenever  It  darn  well  pleases  CCC 
has  an  uncommitted  stock  of  662  million 
bushels  of  wheat  that  It  can  dump  If  It  so 
decides.  It  can  legally  put  the  whole  kit  and 
kiboodle  of  that  wheat  on  the  market. 

Pact  No  4:  Wheat  today  In  the  Minne- 
apolis market  Is  selling  at  107  percent  of  loan 

These  facts  bring  us  to  a  supposition :  Sup- 
pose that  Secretary  Freeman  decides  to  start 
dumping  his  wheat  on  the  markets  at  105 
percent  of  loan.  We  hope  he  doesn't,  but 
if  he  did,  what  do  you  think  would  happen 
to  that  107  percent  of  loan  price  on  the 
Minneapolis  market?  Would  It  go  down?  It 
has  in  the  past  when  CCC  sold. 

That's  what  Representative  Qoie,  of  Min- 
nesota, meant  when  he  said  that  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  been  successful  in 
depressing  farm  market  prices  " 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Secretary 
personally  told  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  "we  ptuposely  sold  In  order  to 
move  prices  down  far  enough  so  that  they 
would  be  way  below  the  support  level,  the 
loan  level,  so  that  we  could  thereby  get 
compliance." 

Well,  that's  the  record.  Now  wheat  prices 
are  at  107  percent.  And  how  about  farmer 
compliance  with  the  wheat  program?  It's 
wonderful.  Kinda  blows  up  the  argument 
that  better  prices  discourage  compliance, 
doesn't  It? 

Yet  the  USDA  bureau  chiefs  are  dutifully 
trudging  the  halls  of  Congress  telling  that 
strictly  nonfactual  story  aljout  noncompli- 
ance and  also  saying  unfactually  that  It 
would  cost  the  Government  S90  million  to 
raise  CCC's  resale  price  to  even  110  percent. 
That's  just  guff,  but  It  seems  to  work,  and 
the  administration  Isn't  doing  anything  to 
stop  It.  So  the  effort*  of  farm-State  repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  from  both  parties, 
with  a  notable  exception  or  two,  to  raise 
CCCs  resale  price  by  act  of  Congress  are 
defeated  time  after  time.  That's,  something 
to  keep  In  mind. 

Meanwhile,  USDA  continues  Its  firm  grasp 
on  the  unrestrained  and  unprecedented 
power  to  whop  grain  farmers  over  the  head 
with  a  low-celling  price  any  time  It  decides 
to  do  so.     Is  this  what  Congres*  intended? 

Please  don't  misunderstand  what  we  say. 
We  are  strong  advocates  of  good  farm  pro- 
grams. Those  are  the  words  of  none  other 
than  the  general  manager  of  your  GTA. 
M  W.  Thatcher  said  Just  the  other  day  that 
Good  farm  programs  and  good  admlnls- 
trailon  of  them,  have  no  stronger  advocate 
than  your  general  manager.    We'll  match  our 
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record  with  anybody's,  and  we'll  continue 
to  work  for  a  more  Just  and  effective  margin 
between  loan  value  and  the  price  at  which 
CCC  can^sell  Its  stocks." 

Mr.  MtfNDT.  It  has  been  said  by  op- 
ponents oX  the  change  that  by  increas- 
ing the  resale  price  by  CCC  which  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  market  price 
that  the  number  of  cooperators  would 
go  down.  Well,  now  let  us  look  at  this 
charge.  I  know  that  farmers  in  my  Stat^ 
of  South  Dakota  do  their  farm  plamiing 
with  a  sharp  pencil.  I  know  that  ihey 
will  figure  out  a  method  of  operation  lor 
their  unit  which  will  bring  them  the  op- 
timum return  on  their  Investment.  If 
he  drops  out  of  the  program  he  stands 
a  chance  of  receiving  in  the  marketplace 
about  S1.43  to  S1.44  per  bushel  for  his 
wheat  in  the  marketplace  on  all  of  the 
acres  he  can  plant.  However,  will  he 
forego  for  that  price  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  voluntary  program  under 
which  he  will  receive  a  certificate  valued 
at  the  support  price  of  SI. 25  on  domestic 
wheat  plus  payments  on  diverted  acres, 
plus  a  share  of  export  certificates  our- 
chased  from  CCC  which  will  bring  him 
a  told  blend  price  of  at  least  SI. 90  on  al- 
lotted acres  on  projected  normal  Meld. 
Will  he  forego  the  advantages  of  good 
soil  conservation  practices  as  developed 
by  the  diverted  acre  program?  Knowing 
the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  it  would  be 
my  prediction  that  all  those  who  are  co- 
operators  today  under  the  present  resale 
program  would  be  cooperators  under  the 
program  even  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  during  the  past 
marketing  months  the  Secretary  has  not 
sold  wheat  In  the  domestic  market. 
What  has  happened?  Wheat  prices  are 
at  107  percent  of  support  price  on  the 
market  and  farmer  compliance  with  the 
program  has  remained  high. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  what  I  believe 
some  of  the  results  would  be  should  my 
amendment  to  raise  the  minimum  resale 
price  be  agreed  to. 

First,  it  would  raise  the  net  returns  to 
wheat  producers  by  approximately  10 
cents  per  bushel,  on  an  average. 

Second,  there  would  be  substantial 
savings  to  the  Government  by  greatly 
reducing  transportation  costs  and  eleva- 
tor in-and-out  charges  which  now  ac- 
crue as  a  result  of  selling  farm  products 
with  one  hand,  and  buying  equivalent 
amounts  through  the  storage  loan  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  this  could  provide 
a  greater  return  to  the  taxpayer  on  his 
Investment  in  surplus  grains  now  owned 
by  the  Government,  thereby  reducing  the 
overall  cost  of  the  wheat  program  and 
of  the  farm  program  in  general. 

Third,  the  farmer  would  receive  his 
Increased  income  in  the  marketplace  and 
not  through  a  direct  Government  pay- 
ment. This  would  result  in  less  cost  to 
the  Treasui-y.  and  be  a  move  toward  the 
second  objective  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  AtkenI  has  pointed  out, 
which  he  says  he  was  advised  by  the 
President  that  he  would  like  to  see  in- 
corporated In  the  Farm  Act  of  1965. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  tighter  re- 
strictions on  CCC  sales,  thus  giving 
farmer-owned  cooperatives  and  the 
private   grain   trade   an   Increased   op- 


portunity to  carrying  out  their  historic 
function  as  the  buyers  and  merchan- 
disers of  the  output  from  American 
farm.s.  There  would  be  added  incentive 
for  all  segments  of  the  trade  to  carry 
larger  inventories  of  farm  commodities. 
thereby  reducing  the  Government  s  enor- 
mous storage  costs. 

Therefore.  Mr,  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment  and 
while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seems 
unwilling  to  support  the  President  in  his 
objective  of  assisting  the  farmer  to  get 
improved  farm  income  out  of  the  market- 
place with  less  cost  to  the  Government 
we  can  by  oui-  action  here  today  give  the 
President  that  supixirt  which  he  asked  us 
to  make  available  to  him  last  February  4. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  tl-.e 
text  of  a  broadcast  dated  Septemtier  10, 
1965,  produced  by  the  GTA  Public  Rela- 
tions Department  at  St,  Paul.  Minn.,  and 
broadcast  over  a  great  many  States  in  a 
five-  or  six-State  area  of  the  Midwest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast script   was  ordered   to   be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
GTA  Daily   Radio   RotjNDup,   September   10 
1965 

We  understand  from  sources  In  Washing- 
ton that  an  Increase  In  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  grain  resale  pnce  to  at 
least  a  compromise  at  110  percent  has  a 
talr  chance  of  being  Included  In  the  farm 
bill  when  It  Qnally  reaches  the  President's 
desk. 

It  would  be  good  news  to  all  concerned- 
farmers,  the  legitimate  grain  business,  and 
Government — to  have  a  higher  minimum 
resale  price  established.  Now  it  must  be 
stated  that  for  some  time  it  has  been  USDAs 
policy  not  to  sell  wheat  on  the  domestic 
market  for  unrestricted  use,  and  this  policy 
has  been  widely  and  highly  commended. 
But  CCC  can  go  back  today,  tomorrow,  next 
week,  or  next  month  to  selling  wheat  freely 
at  105  percent  of  loan  value.  That's  a  bar- 
gain for  the  millers  and  other  buyers,  and 
naturally  they  shop  at  the  Government's 
big  discount  house. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  now  owns  unrestricted  less  than 
600  million  bushels  of  wheat,  an  adequate 
but  not  overlarge  national  reserve  Farm- 
ers and  the  private  and  cooperative  grain 
Industries  are  perfectly  capable  of  storing 
and  handling  conunerclal  supplies.  The 
Government  does  not  have  to  load  up  Its 
inventories  with  more  wheat  and  Is  not 
forced  to  do  so. 

For  example,  right  now  a  good  miinv  farm- 
ers have  1984  wheat  stored  under  the  loan 
program.  They  are  Intelligent  and  capable 
people,  and  they  work  with  sharp  pencils  to 
determine  how  to  market  that  wheat  to 
their  best  advantage.  Should  they  turn  It 
over  to  the  Government  or  market  It  at  their 
elevators  and  pay  back  the  loan? 

If  they  desire  to  pay  back  the  loan,  they 
must  pay  Interest  for  the  period  they  have 
used  the  Government  loan  money.  They 
were  forced  at  the  time  they  took  out  the 
loan  to  pay  the  first  year's  storage.  So.  they 
must  realize  in  the  marketplace  at  least 
10  cents  more  per  bushel  than  the  loan 
value  t.-)  come  out  even.  That  means  the 
market  price  would  have  to  be  at  least  110 
percent  of  loan.  We  figtued  the  market 
price  one  day  last  week,  and  It  was  at  107 
percent  of  loan,  approaching  the  point  where 
farmers  could  redeem  without  loss. 

These  redemptions  keep  grain  out  of  Gov- 
ernment bins  which  is  considered  to  be 
desirable  at  this  time.  Thus  the  Govern- 
ment saves  money.  Farmers  benefit.  Farm- 
ers'   cooperatives    are   able    tci    market    and 
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merchandise  grain  and  use  their  arsenal  oC 
facilities  to  Improve  returns  to  farmers.  It 
al£o  gives  the  co-ops  a  chance  to  bargain 
for  better  protein  premiums,  which  they  ob- 
tained tor  farmers  in  the  first  place  When 
grain  goes  Into  Government  hands  CCC  en- 
forces rigid  control  of  protein  premiums  wlt^ 
Its  own  schedule  of  values, 
i'iut  If  CCC  resumes  wheat  sales  at  only 
105  percent  of  loan,  you  know  from  experi- 
ence that  market  prices  will  hover  at  Ju.«!t 
about  that  level.  The  lower  CCC  schedule 
of  protein  premiums  will  prevail.  Fanners 
will  have  little  or  no  incentive  to  redeem 
their  grain.  They  are  almost  forced  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  Government.  Then  the  whole 
round  robin  of  putting  wheat  Into  and  sell- 
ing It  out  of  Government  bins  goes  on. 
t'SDA  Is  put  on  the  defensive,  forced  to  try 
Xjo  defend  itself  against  Its  critics  In  and  out 
of  Covernment.  Partners  get  a  bad  name 
with  taxpayers.  They  get  lower  prices  for 
their  grain.  Their  cooperatives  are  ham- 
strung in  the  marketplaces. 

So  you  see  the  value  In  simply  raising  the 
CCC  grain  resale  price  to  allow  the  CCC  to 
operate  within  the  charter  given  to  It  by 
Cringres-s — and  In  full  recognition  of  farm 
program  goals  as  outlined  by  President 
Johnson  himself. 

Note, — Reprints  of  this  mdlo  broadcast, 
prepared  by  the  public  relations  staff,  are 
avMlable  from  Farmers  Union  Grain  Termi- 
nal Association.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  can  cet  favorable  ac- 
tion on  what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  con- 
structive proposal. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PE.'\RSON  Ml'.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr  MUNDT  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  First,  let  me  sajr  that 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  I  compliment  him  on  the 
thoroughness  and  logic  of  the  argioment 
he  has  presented  to  the  Senate  today. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator.  If  it  is 
not  true  that  under  section  407  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  it  is  specified  that  in  selling 
commodities  for  unrestricted  use  In  the 
domestic  market,  the  sale  price  to  the 
Government  should  not  be  less  than  105 
percent  of  the  current  support  price,  with 
reasonable  care  and  charges  for  storage 
and  handling?  I  believe  that  the  experts 
who  testified  at  the  hearing  stated  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  truth 
and  In  fact,  could  sell  at  a  higher  per- 
centage' 

Mr.  MUNm".  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  would  elevate  the  floor  of  105  per- 
cent as  it  presently  appears  in  the  act 
to  115  percent;  and  stlU,  If  the  Secre- 
tary' wished  to  do  so.  he  could  sell  at  a 
higher  price. 

Mr  PEARSON,  I  ask  the  Senator,  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  in  his  agricultural  message 
of  February  4.  from  which  the  Senator 
quoted  at  some  length,  why  it  is.  when 
he  specilicany  referred  to  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  use 
of  the  CCC  mechanisms,  that  the  per- 
centage has  not  been  raised  by  Executive 
action  pursuant  to  law? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture made  that  clear  in  his  testimony, 
when  he  said  he  was  reluctant  to  hold  up 
the  price  because,  by  dumping  Govern- 


ment storage  into  the  markets,  there 
could  be  some  compulsion  on  nonpartlci- 
pants  to  become  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  club  he  likes  to  exercise, 
to  provide  a  little  Executive  coercion  In 
the  legislative  "volunteerism"  wlilch  we 
have  written  into  the  act. 

Mr.  PEARSON  What  is  the  magic 
in  105  percent?  If  we  accept  the  argu- 
ment as  being  valid,  would  not  the  same 
coercive  action  exist  if  it  were  110  percent 
or  115  percent? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  because  every  per- 
centage point  we  push  it  up.  we  would 
restrict  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  dump  into  the  market  at 
harvest  time  great  quantities  of  storage 
grain,  thereby  forcing  down  the  cash 
pi-lce  wliich  should  be  received  by  the 
noncooperative. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor tills  question:  I  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  opposed  the 
amendment  because  of  the  increased  cost 
to  the  Government.  Is  that  correct?  Is 
that  the  second  leg  he  stands  on? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  a  defensible  leg.  if  he  does 
that,  because  this  should  actually  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  came  in  a  little  late,  and 
the  Senator  may  have  covered  the  point, 
but  I  should  like  to  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  in  all  the  controversy  concerning 
farm  legislation,  and  in  all  the  differences 
of  opinion  in  farm  organizations,  this 
particular  amendment  has  their  support, 
with  some  reservations,  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  125  percent.  115  percent,  or 
110  percent.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  the  American  Farm 
Buieau,  the  Farmers  Grain  Terminal  As- 
sociation, the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council,  the  National  Grain  Feed  Dealers 
Association,  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Farm  Growers. 

I  should  also  like  to  note  that  on  the 
House  side,  when  the  amendment  was 
presented  In  the  Wheat  Subcommittee, 
the  115  percent  failed  by  a  7-to-6  vote. 
When  it  was  presented  in  the  full  com- 
mittee on  the  House  side,  the  110  percent 
failed  by  18  to  17.  Therefore,  it  has 
wide  support,  not  only  from  the  words 
of  the  President,  not  only  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  but  also  from  various  farm  agencies 
and  bureaus  throughout  the  countrj'. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas makes  an  excellent  point  in  his  usual 
cogent  manner. 

During  the  many  long  years  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  the  many 
additional  years  I  served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Agriculture, 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  believe  that  this  is  only  the  sec- 
ond time  I  can  recall  when  all  the  major 
fann  organizations  have  been  able  to 
agree  on  farm  policy. 

I  remember  when  the  distinguished, 
hard-working  and  perceptive  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  called  in  all  the  leaders  of 
the  farm  organizations  at  one  time,  and 
said  to  them: 

We  wish  to  help  the  farmer  of  this  coun- 
try.    Therefore,  we  are  going  to  locic  you  up 


In  this  room,  and  have  you  sit  around  this 
table  We  wish  you  to  sit  there  and  cooperate 
with  one  another  and  discuss  this  problem 
and  arrive  at  a  consensus.  We  will  send  you 
In  coffee  and  luncheon,  and  when  you  have 
arrived  at  a  farm  policy,  call  us  back  In  and 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  enact  Into  law 
what  you  have  decided 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  bluffing 
or  not.  I  do  not  believe  he  was.  In  those 
days,  we  all  lived  with  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration. 

However,  the  farm  leaders  did  not  call 
the  bluff.  They  did  not  sit  there  and 
agree.    They  did  not  call  us  back  in. 

The  first  time  I  can  remember  when 
the  farm  organizations  were  all  agreed 
was  when  I  was  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  all  the  farm  organizations 
came  up  together  with  approval  of  the 
soil  bank.  It  was  adopted,  as  everyone 
knows.  It  also  developed  many  bugs, 
loopholes,  and  escape  hatches.  Some 
people  even  chiseled  a  little  bit  in  con- 
nection with  It.  They  let  out  whole  farms 
in  areas  of  the  country  where  they  de- 
prived areas  of  tax  returns,  and  small 
towns  of  their  customers. 

But  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
concept  of  the  soil  bank  has  continued. 
We  have  never  quite  gotten  away  from  it. 
It  is  back  in  the  bill  again.  It  has  a  new. 
fancy  name.  We  will  suppoit  It.  We 
will  have  plugged  up  some  of  the  loop- 
holes. We  will  make  refinements.  We 
have  learned  from  experience.  But  when 
the  farm  organizations  of  this  coimtry 
agreed  on  a  formula.  Congress  went 
along.  It  Is  still  going  along  with  the 
soil  bank  concept. 

The  second  time  I  f^nd  them  in  agree- 
ment is  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment.  All  the  various  farm  or- 
ganizations have  testified  for  this  con- 
cept, as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
pointed  out.  On  the  formula,  some  wish 
to  go  a  little  higher,  some  a  little  lower, 
but  all  higher  than  105  percent,  because 
they  do  not  believe  it  is  good  to  place 
the  American  farmer  in  competition  with 
his  Government  when  it  can  dump  tens 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  into  the 
market  at  hai-vestime  to  force  prices 
down. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  are  on 
sound  ground  in  finding  ourselves  in 
concert  with  the  various  farm  organiza- 
tions of  the  country,  which  certainly  have 
a  great  interest  in  the  overall  agricul- 
tural economy,  whether  It  l)e  the  pro- 
ducer, the  man  who  buys  feed,  or  the 
man  who  lives  in  one  section  of  the 
country  or  another, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  that  I  recog- 
nize the  merit  in  his  arguments  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  concerned  over  why 
the  amendment  does  not  include  feed 
grains  as  well  as  wheat.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  many  of  these  organizations 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  re- 
ferred have  advocated  an  increase  in  the 
resale  percentage  rate  from  105  percent 
by  the  CCC  not  only  for  wheat  but  also 
for  feed  grains  as  well.  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  the  Senator  has  some  basic 
reason  for  not  Including  feed  grains  be- 
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T'^a^Ia  f  Tif  *°  "^  *^**  ""^^  *'""^''  ^  °"sht  desire.  Then  I  think  the  subject  Third.  Additional  program  co.=fj;- 
Vr'^^i-N^'^.  '^^l  Th^ave  a  very  good  iTsT'  '"^"  "'''''  ^'^^^  "'^"^  °"  ^^  T'  T^^  *"  """^^  °^  "^^^ 
^  ag;^^^=^sl=  £h     Slf^^cl^-S^^e^^    =Ao^e^e^fSe=^S^! 

rot^'^o^nvrp'^fa-tir^rn^  --,--  -  --  - --  SH  £ir  °4i- -- -- 

cure  aU  problems  in  one  particular  legis-         Mr    MUNDT     Very  well  PoTr  h    r^^  «f"!^'°-'' S"'^' 

fr£rt^^r^ri'dSi£-  ^^CB^^^^-'^^^^^^^^-^^^^'^ 

a  ceruln  extent,  as  it  helps  wheat  pri-         jt  ^f^lf^  a,  ,      .         ^,  quarter,  and  only  20  percent  m  the  last 

marily  and  will  work  so  efflcUvely  that  sion  discourage  voluntary  diver-  quarter.    It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 

the  next  time  we  deal  with  the  problem  TtaT.^  „.„„i,,    _    ..  <  ,  Wgher  market  prices  resulting  from  the 

we  can  include  the  same  formula  f7r        !«■  also  would  result  in  an  mcrease  In  resale  policies  of  CCC  would  not  occur 

Ml-.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen-  ^w  1  i  ?  l?^\  ^''"^  resultmg  in  a  marketing  year.  On  the  basis  of  the 
ator  from  South  Dakota  that  I  rewg-  w^^.f^^""^^^""^  *""^^  ^"  '^'*^^«'  P""°-  "/"^  ^1""^'"  °^  marketing,  it  becomes  ob- 
riize  theie  is  a  different  Interrelqtinn  !E:    ^,  .  "°"^  "^^^  °"'>'  ■*  limited  number  of  pro- 

Ship.    It  L  for  thatTlaso.    if  seems  to  ^e^t'  ,fndPr«"lT'v,'*  ''"'^,  ''^"'  ''""^"^  m  "^f  '""^^  °'^^'"  ^"'  '^°''''^'-  '''°°- 

me.  that  since  there  is  Uiis  Interrela-  n^^L^J}^      ^i"!^*^  minimum  resale  fits  from  an  increased  resale  piice.  since 

tionship.    the    same    resale    lircenU^e  ?„T'^kP    '""''l.. destroy    the    present  much  of  the  wheat  would  be  marketed 

.should  apply  to  them                Percentage  favorable   competitive   relationship   be-  before  the  market  would  reflect  the  in- 

I  wa-:  hoDinc  that  I  ronlri  npr^,>artr,  mv  '^'^^^  "^'^^^^  ^"<*  ^^^'^  grains  in  terms  crease. 
frlenTtKenltorS^r'louTD^o^a  °;'uuVr'''''l^'^,^'?'-  ^J^*^  «°>^^  ^F^th-  Substitution:  The  ba.slc  prin- 
to  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  cover  '^^^"^l  ^  considerable  less  wheat  con-  ciple  of  substitution  is  that  wheat  and 
both  wheat  and  feed  grains  ^^^'^  '°''  livestock  feed  purposes.  feed  grains  be  completely  competitive  in 
Ml-.  MUNDT.  I  would  not  be  wilUng  J  J^^\  '^^^^\ "'  ^^^^  ^^^^  unfavor-  terms  of  their  feeding  equivalent.  If 
to  do  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  It  fu  ^  f '^  "^'"^^  ^"^  *"  increase  rather  wheat  is  priced  even  a  cent  higher  on  the 
would  weigh  down  the  ship  too  heavily  H?^  ,^  decrease  m  Government  stocks,  basis  of  its  feeding  value  than  com  or 
when  we  are  wallowing  in  stormy  seas  vi'^  '"  '""^  "'°"''^  mcrease  storage  and  milo,  the  smart  feedlot  operator  or  inde- 
now.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  chair-  °:""  ""^'ated  costs— and  would  sub-  Pendent  feeder  would  not  feed  wheat, 
man  of  the  committee  would  accept  the  *''*"'■'*">'  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  whUe  we  cannot  control  market  prices 
amendment.  We  must  move  slowly  but  *'if ^"^  program.  ^  to  make  these  equal  to  all  times  through- 
move  in  the  right  direction.  '  """^  committee  rejected  a  simUar  out  t"e  year,  we  do  have  the  mechanics 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  true  that  if  the  amendment  wliich  provided  for  an  in-  of  the  loan  and  resale  policv  to  trv  to 
ship  is  loaded  down  too  heavily  it  may  c^ase  to  110  percent.  Instead  of  115  per-  keep  these  in  line. 

sink,  but  that  is  begging  the  question.  '^^"'-  ^^-  ^^^^^^cnt,  I  express  the  hope  that 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  objections  to  increasing  wheat  besale  min-  m^  ^ood  friend  from  South  Dakota  will 

have  an  adequately  loaded  ship.    That  ""om  price  to  us  pehcent  or  support  not  press  the  amendment.    The  commlt- 

Is  what  I  am  advocating  now.    I  do  not  With    $1.25    per    bushel    support    for  ^^^  considered  this  matter,  not  at  115 

believe  the  problem  will  be  solved  and  wheat,  not  accompanied  by  certificates  '^^'^'fi'L  <  '  1'  ^'^  Percent,  the  same  as 

the  ship  adequately  loaded  unless  feed  the  legal  minimum  the  first  month  of  the  Provided  in  the  amendment  the  Senator 

grains  and  com  are  included.  marketing    year    would    be    SI  44    per  ?/?  Kansas  desires  to  offer.    The  com- 

I  emphasize  that  most  of  the  farm  or-  bushel;    and   midyear   about   S1.53    per  mltte^  voted  it  down, 

sanizations   to   which   the   Senator   al-  bushel:  and  from  April  on,  about  $1  59  J:    ^J"'^  belief  that  the  producers  of 

luded.  wWch  have  advocated  an  increase  per  bushel.  wheat  have  a  very  fine  bill  in  the  pend- 

in  the  percentage,  have  done  so  in  terms  Undesirable  effects  of  increasing  the  h  ^  measure.    My  fear  is  that  the  adop- 

of  feed  grains  and  wheat  both.     They  wheat  minimum  include :  tlon  of  this  amendment  would  doubtless 

have  not  singled  out  feed  grains  or  wheat.  First.  Reduced  compliance-  The  man  ^^^  ^[f  ^^^  °^  ^^^  program.     I  have 

They  say,  "We  want  both  to  be  covered."  with  a  small  allotment  in  comparison  to  "°  ?" H,     !'  ,7°"''^  ^°  "olence  and  would 

We  had  extensive  testimony  before  the  avaUable  cropland  would  probably  stay  {^ooably  kill  the  substitution  clause  in 

committee  by  various  representatives  of  out  of  the  program  and  plant  all  avail-  ^°  f^"^  ^  J^'^  ^^  '^^  wheat  provisions, 

the  grain  trade,  who  pointed  out  that,  be-  able  land.    A  man  with  a  100-acre  allot-  A,,      substitution     provision     provides 

cause  of  the  present  unstable  situation  ment.  diverting  the  mhiimum  under  the  ^  fanner  may  plant  com  on  wheat 

now  which  results  from  the  105  percent.  1965  program,  gets  benefits  of  si,200.  Ac-  "'^''^^^^  and  retain  his  history,  and  vice 

the  grain  trade  is  reluctant  to  buv  and  cepllng  $1.51  per  bushel  he  would  need  ^^^' 

store  its  own  grain  with  the  prospect  that  to  produce  only  about  795  bushels  more  „  i  amendment  would  increase  the 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  direct  wheat  to  equal  the  $1,200  benefit.  With  ?  ,  ,?  wheat  It  would  no  doubt  af- 
thc  dumping  of  some  of  these  stocks,  a  27-bushel  per  acre  yield,  he  would  need  i  ^  '^°/^  "'  ^^^'^  Rralns  to  poultry 
which  would  result  in  losses  to  them,  to  plant  only  about  29  more  acres  than  and  other  farmers  who  feed  animals. 
They  assured  us  that  if  this  percentage  his  allotment.  It  should  be  recognized  ,  ,  P''°?l^m  of  increasing  price  sup- 
were  increased,  it  would  mean  the  grain  that  in  the  major  wheat  producing  areas  n°  f  addition  to  what  is  prov-ided  in 
trade  would  buy  and  store  more  of  its  substantial  quanUties  of  faUow  land  l  ,  before  our  committee 
own  grain,  which  would  cut  down  the  would  be  available  for  planting  in  excess  °Lf°'^%^  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
cost  of  storage  to  the  Government.  of  the  aUotment.  nilttee.  I  am  still  w-illlng  to  continue  a 

I  think  they  made  a  good  case,  but  they  Second.  Reduced  voluntary  diversion:        Mr  mt^^^^^I^Iu...,^     ,      ,„  .w 

talked  not  only  of  covering  wheat,  but  If   participants   anticipated   a   price  of  c,,„  J.^r^T'     ^^-  P'^es'^ent,  will  the 

wheat  and  feed  grains  around    $1.51,    those    who    participated        Mr  Tr  r  riC-TMro      t     <  ,.. 

While  I  recognize  that  this  would  be  would  not  divert  additional  acreage                 f;    wT^JX"             ^  ^'*'°- 

progress,   we   ought   to   make  progress  Value  of  producUon  per  acre— »i  5i  ^,,,T,  J  woiider  if  we  could  ar- 

across  the  board  with  respect  to  both  per  bushel;.- a?  bushels  _ '^"■"  ^^  „  nye  at^some  kind  of  undersUndlng— we 

feed  grains  and  wheat,  as  the  different     Less  production  cost e  00  all  desire  to  be  cooperative  with  the  dis- 

'arm  organizations  have  advocated  tinguished  chainnan— that  would  be  In 

Mr.   MUNDT.     Mr    President    I  had    r^.       .'^°**' S^-""  ^^  interest   of  the   whole   agricultural 

a«reed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kan;  ^'^^^'o^P^fn^n^sopercentxtias  economy.    Hearings  have  been  held  from 

sas    [Mr     Carlson]    such    ttm?^^^^         ahI  „?'"^"  1"  1"'*'"^-- '«-9°  time  to  time,  but  usually  In  conjunction 

livir.    lahlson]    such    time    as    he  Advantage  to  be  gained  by  planting..     15.87  with  other  legislation.    I  wonder  if  the 
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distinguished  chairman  would  be  will- 
ing. If  we  desist  from  oSfering  the  amend- 
ment— we  want  to  see  the  farm  bill 
passed — to  assure  us  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
farm  problem,  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  appear,  and  in  which 
hf  can  Klve  his  point  of  view,  and  In 
which  the  farm  organizations  can  be 
heard,  and  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  can  propose  his  corn  and  feed 
erains  provision,  so  we  can  see  where 
we  come  out  v.lth  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  I  can  do 
that.  I  am  confident  that  I  can  get  the 
committee  to  cooperate  in  order  to  settle 
this  matter     It  has  been  before  us 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Many,  many  times. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  give  assurance 
that  I  am  willing  to  have  hearings  held 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
was  on  the  Senators  committee,  and  I 
recall 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  go  further.  I 
would  like  men  like  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  be  pres- 
ent and  participate. 

Mr   MUNDT.     I  shall  be  happy  to  do 

.-0. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  for  almost  29  years.  My  ob- 
jective has  always  been  to  assist  the 
producer  and  keep  him  in  business,  be- 
cause I  consider  agriculture  the  main 
foundation  of  our  economy.  I  shall  be 
?Iad  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  cooperate.  My  good  friend  from 
Iowa  is  a  meml)er  of  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YounoI 
is  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vei-mont  TMr.  Aiken!  will  be 
there  to  protect  the  feeders.  All  those 
matters  can  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  remember  being  on 
the  Senator's  committee  at  the  time  we 
wrote  lnt*3  the  law  the  105-percent  pro- 
vision. There  is  nothing  sacred  of  holy 
about  that  figure  We  had  debate  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  more  or  less.  I 
think  it  would  be  good  to  ventilate  the 
whole  subject,  on  which  the  Secretary, 
the  grain  operators,  the  producers,  can 
concentrate  their  attention,  and  the 
committee  can  learn  what  is  the  best 
policy  in  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea.  If  we  could  have  all  those 
mterested  in  the  matter  present,  we 
might  be  able  to  come  to  some  con- 
clusion. 

Mr   MUNDT.     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  will  go  further 
and  say  that  it  might  be  well  to  get  some 
of  the  departmental  heads  who  oppose 
this  proposal  to  be  present  and  listen, 
and.  while  we  e.xamine  the  proponents, 
let  them  answer  the  proponents. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
proper  that  they  should  be. 

Mr   ELLENDER.     Yes. 


Mr  MUNDT  With  that  understand- 
ing— and  I  understand  the  pressure  of 
time  under  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  operating — I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  withdraw  my  amendment,  on 
the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  in  view  of  the  comments 
and  remarks  which  have  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn- 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  mentioned  an 
amentlment  which  I  had  pending  at  the 
desk.  The  amendment  is  No.  422  and 
would  set  the  resale  of  Commodity  Credit 
wheat  to  110  percent  of  parity  loan  sup- 
port and  caiyying  charges. 

I  offered  this  amendment  because  I 
thought  it  was  time,  based  on  the  pres- 
ent marketing  system  and  the  present 
price  of  crof>s,  that  we  should  have  110 
percent  of  parity. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  was  en- 
couraged with  what  happened  to  cotton 
the  other  day 

That  beginning  August  I.  1984.  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  sell  upland 
cotton  tor  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than 
105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rate  for 
such  cotton  under  section  103(a)  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges. 

I  find  that  the  amendment  passed  last 
Friday  dealing  with  cotton  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966, 
through  July  31.  1970,  111  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as 
it  sells  cotton  for  export.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, at  less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan 
rate. 

In  order  to  secure  Increased  farm  in- 
come, it  Is  necessary  to  either  increase 
farm  payments  or  increase  the  price  of 
the  farm  commodity  In  the  market- 
place— or  both. 

I  had  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  farm  legislation  which  would 
prevent  the  Commcdity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion from  selling  wheat  at  less  than  110 
percent  of  the  cuiTent  support  price, 
plus  reasonable  can-ying  charges.  Pres- 
ently, the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  permitted  to  sell  wheat  in  the 
open  markft  at  105  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent suppOTt  price,  plus  canning  charges. 

I  believe  it  is  urgent  that  we  take  ac- 
tion to  remove,  or  at  least  ease,  the  cell- 
i.ig  price  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

Presently,  we  are  applying  ceiling 
prices  on  our  wheat  producers  at  levels 
which  penalize  in  a  most  drastic  manner 
the  wheat  farmer  when  he  takes  his  pro- 
duction to  market. 

Price  supports  lor  wheat  have  been 
drastically  reduced  from  an  average  of 
S2  per  bushel  just  a  few  years  back  to 
approximately  $1.2."-  per  bu.shel  this  year. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  wheat  farm- 
ers, nor  that  it  Is  a  sound  national  policy 
to  prevent  the  market  price  from  oper- 
ating above  these  support  levels  if  the 
market  system  indicates  that  it  should. 

Under  the  existing  law.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  move 
Government-owned  wheat  into  the  mar- 
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ket  when  the  cash  price  reaches  a  level 
equal  to  105  percent  of  the  support 
price — plus  carrjing  charges. 

The  Secretary  has  exercised  this  au- 
thority— and  by  so  doing — has  placed  a 
ceiling  price  on  wheat  in  the  market- 
place at  this  level,  and  in  fact,  in  many 
instances  has  purposely  sold  wheat  at 
these  levels  in  order  to  hold  down  the 
price.  In  simple  language,  the  Secre- 
tary has  used  the  weight  and  size  of  Gov- 
ernment stocks  of  wheat  to  break  the 
market  price.  This,  of  course,  reduces 
the  income  of  the  Nation's  producers. 

Government  manipulation  of  prices 
impairs  the  market  system  and  can  ulti- 
mately destroy  it. 

Government-owned  wheat  begins  to 
move  into  the  cash  market  when  the 
cash  wheat  price  increases  about  6  centos 
over  the  loan  price.'  This  complies  with 
the  105-percent  requirement. 

Under  the  proposal  that  I  have  offered. 
Government-owned  wheat  cannot  move 
into  the  cash  market  until  it  reaches 
$1.38  per  bushel,  which  would  be  1 10  per- 
cent of  the  loan  price — plus  carrying 
charges. 

The  proposed  farm  bill  will  give  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  include  a  provi- 
sion which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  sell  Government-owned  wheal  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  105  percent  of  loan 
price. 

The  principle  of  securing  an  increase 
In  the  sale  of  this  Government-owned 
wheat  is  approved  by  most  of  the  farm 
organizations  in  our  State,  and  while  they 
favor  a  much  higher  release  price  than 
110  percent  of  parity — they  all  agree  on 
the  principle. 

Personally.  I  would  favor  a  much 
higher  cash  release  price  for  Govern- 
ment-owned wheat,  but  I  believe  one 
must  be  practical.  By  this  I  mean  we 
must  not  get  the  release  price  so  high 
that  the  Government  would  be  forced  to 
build  even  greater  surpluses,  which 
w'ould  be  a  deterrent  to  increased  price 
for  wheat. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  carrj- 
over — or  a  surplus — of  some  $819  million 
bushels,  plus  a  very  large  crop  produced 
this  year.  Our  domestic  consumption 
stays  at  about  650  million  bushels  for 
food,  feed,  and  seed.  Our  exports  have 
been  running  between  600  to  800  million 
bushels  and  present  indications  are  that 
this  year's  exports  will  maintain  that 
level. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  needs 
more  of  our  wheat,  but  the  problem,  of 
course,  is  to  get  it  into  the  world  markets 
through  Public  Law  480  and  cash  sales 

We  need  to  get  more  wheat  into  the 
private  trade  channels  of  our  Nation 
and  under  the  105  percent  sales  policy, 
the  Government  will  own  90  percent  of 
our  wheat.  This  policy  has  a  way  of 
nationalizing  the  wheat  business. 

What  we  need  is  a  system  which  will 
permit — which  will  make  it  attractive  to 
people  with  capital  to  invest  in  wheat.  .<;a 
that  the  Government  does  not  have  to 
carry  all  of  the  wheat.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  keep  up  a  progressive  program 
of  reducing  our  stocks  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible— but  at  the  some  time — increase 
the  Government  sales  to  at  least  110  per- 
cent of  loan. 
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There  Is  only  one  way  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  own  less  wheat,  and  that  is 
for  somebody  else  to  own  some  wheat 
and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  make  it 
interesting  for  anybody  with  money  to 
own  wheat  is  to  up  the  sale  price. 

The  sale  of  Government-owned  wheat 
at  110  percent  of  loan  would  raise  farm 
income — reduce  Government  costs — and 
help  restore  a  healthy  grain  market  sys- 
tem. 

I  felt  somewhat  encouraged  when  I 
read  that,  so  far  as  110  percent  would 
be  concerned  for  wheat.  Other  com- 
modities we  can  consider  separately  but 
I  understand  our  distinguished  chairman 
agreed  to  hold  hearings.  I  am  in  ac- 
cord with  that.  I  shall  not  offer  my 
amendment. 

I  appreciate  his  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  his  generosity  In  trying  to 
work  with  us.  I  shall  cooperate  with 
the  chairman 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  exchange  between 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Mt-NDTl  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  believe  these  hearings 
can  be  helpful  in  throwing  light  on  these 
problems. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  Senator 
Mt,TJDi  tried  to  accomplish,  and  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  what  Senator  Carlson 
tried  to  accomplish. 

I  agree  that  we  should  not  do  any- 
thing at  this  point  to  delay  passage  of 
this  important  farm  biU. 

I  believe  the  spirit  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors, in  being  willing  to  withdraw  their 
proposals  so  the  committee  can  go  into 
the  whole  question,  is  commendable. 

I  assure  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  shall  be  more  than  happy 
to  cooperate  in  attending  hearings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
agreeing  to  hold  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  wUl  recall 
that  there  was  a  great  division  on  the 
part  of  not  only  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  how  resale  price  is  com- 
puted. Hearings  can  be  helpful  in  clear- 
ing up  not  only  how  price  is  computed, 
but  Its  effect  on  the  market  and  its  dis- 
tribution. 

I  appreciate  what  the  chairman  said, 
and  I  assure  him  that  I  wUl  be  inter- 
ested in  and  be  present  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  a  discussion  with  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TAI.MADGE].  the  author  of  the  cotton 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
Friday  last. 

I  read  his  speech  over  the  weekend. 
In  that  speech,  he  outUned  benefits 
accruing  to  producers  under  his  amend- 
ment. As  I  tmderstood  it,  it  was  his 
intention  to  provide  cotton  farmers  of 
the  Nation  at  least  65  percent  of  parity 
on  allotted  acres  and  perhaps  more  as 
the  .surplus  was  reduced. 
CXI 1«£18 


Since  that  is  his  stated  intention,  and 
in  order  to  clarify  the  matter  and  make 
certain  that  that  wUi  be  the  case;  that 
is,  that  the  cotton  farmer  will  receive 
between  65  and  90  percent  of  his  allotted 
acres  either  through  direct  loan,  direct 
payment,  or  diversion  payments.  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  it  carries  out  his 
intention. 

I  would  like  to  explain  my  amendment 
to  the  Senate. 

Under  existing  law  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer is  guaranteed  support  of  at  least 
65  percent  of  parity  on  all  of  his  pro- 
duction from  his  allotted  acreage.  The 
amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
merely  preserve  this  protection  for  him. 
This  would  give  the  cotton  producer 
about  the  same  treatment  accorded 
producers  of  other  basic  commodities. 
Wheat  producers  are  assured  by  the 
bill  of  at  least  $1.90  on  the  yield  from 
their  fuU-plantcd  acreage  within  their 
allotments. 

Com  producers  are  assured  of  at  least 
65  percent  of  parity  on  all  the  acres 
planted  within  their  permitted  acreage. 

Rice  and  peanuts  are  supported  at  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity  on  all  of 
the  crop  produced  on  the  acreage 
allotment. 

Tobacco  producers  receive  support  on 
their  entire  quota  at  a  level  fixed  by 
Congress. 

Similarly  for  wool,  the  Senate  has  seen 
fit  to  provide  a  precise  statutory  support 
price. 

Congress  has  seen  fit  to  assure  dairy 
farmers  of  price  support  between  75  and 
90  percent  of  parity  on  their  full 
production. 

But  under  the  pending  legislation  the 
cotton  support  price  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  except  for  a 
guarantee  of  65  percent  of  parity  on  65 
percent  of  the  farm  allotment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  for  each  of  the  1966-1967-1968- 
1968  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the  total  amount 
of  price  support  made  available  to  a  coopera- 
tor  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment by  the  projected  farm  yield  by  65  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  said,  we  discussed  this 
amendment  earlier  today.  I  believe  it  is 
a  very  good  amendment,  and  strengthens 
the  bUl.    I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  comlttee 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed    to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offered 
an  amendment  last  night,  which  was 
printed.  I  beheve.  I  offered  that  amend- 
ment because  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
cotton  section  of  the  bill  was  slanted 
wholly  toward  cotton  manufacturers  and 
left  the  producer  far  out  in  left  field. 

I  believe  the  amendment  just  ap- 
proved, which  was  offered  by  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  assures  that  the  cot- 
ton producer  can  at  least  get  honorable 
mention  once  in  a  while  and  a  little  of 
the  money,  a  Uttle  more  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  gotten. 

In  \-iev;  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
accepted  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  announce  that 
I  shall  not  offer  or  ask  for  a  vote  on  my 
amendment  to  restrict  the  cotton  pro- 
gram to  2  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Ml'.  Lausche]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  bill. 

I  earnestly  hoped  that  this  would  be 
the  year  tiiat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  take  affirmative  steps  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  sound  and 
realistic  farm  program. 

Experience  has  proved  that  Govern- 
ment acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
controls  do  not  work.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  Government  rigged 
prices  do  not  help  farmers,  adversely 
affect  consumers,  and  are  exorbitantly 
expensive  to  taxpayers.  Experience  has 
called  for  a  complete  revision  of  our  farm 
programs.  This  is  why  I  joined  with 
other  Senators  in  Introducing  S.  891 
which  represented  a  fresh  approach  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  S.  891  would, 
first,  abolish  acreage  and  marketing  con- 
trols for  wheat  and  feed  grains;  second. 
establish  price  supports  for  wheat  based 
on  the  3-year  world  market  average: 
third,  establish  price  support  for  com  at 
90  percent  of  the  3-year  market  average, 
with  price  supports  on  other  feed  grains 
related  to  com:  fourth,  permit  the  mar- 
ket to  operate  by  requiring  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  not  release 
stocks  at  less  than  125  percent  of  the 
support  price:  and,  fifth,  establish  a 
cropland  retirement  program  designed  to 
reduce  an  over-expanded  agricultural 
plant  through  the  voluntary  retirement 
of  cropland  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

Such  a  program  would  reduce  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  agriculture  and  re- 
duce substantially  the  expenditures  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Such  a  program 
would  signal  the  return  of  our  great  grain 
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Industry  to  an  effective  market-price 
system. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
therefore  to  see  In  the  House-passed  bill. 
H.R.  9811,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
rehash  of  programs  which  had  proved 
Ineffective  and  which  have  been  largely 
discredited. 

H.R  9811  contained  programs  for 
dalr>-.  wool,  feed  grains,  cotton,  tnd 
wheat.  In  view  of  the  complexity,  ex- 
pense, and  futility  of  these  programs,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  decided  that  these  pro- 
prams  had  to  be  substantially  revised. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  the  conmilttee  did 
not  find  it  possible  to  completely  rewrite 
the  bill. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  the  House  bill 
would  establish  price  supports  at  the 
world  market  price,  or  about  $1.25  per 
bushel  Payments  would  be  made  to 
farmers  who  Joined  the  proeram  of  about 
SI  25  per  bushel  on  that  portion  of  the 
wheat  crop  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  consumed  domestically  by  humans. 
Seventy-five  cents  of  this  payment  would 
be  financed  through  a  processing  tax 
placed  on  domestic  mills,  and  50  cents 
would  come  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Additional  payments  would  be  made  to 
farmers  who  reduced  their  planted  acre- 
age by  at  least  10  percent,  but  not  more 
than  50  percent. 

As  we  consider  H.R.  98U.  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  1702  has  been  substituted  by 
the  Senate  committee.  S.  1702  would 
also  support  the  price  of  wheat  at  the 
world  market  price  with  payments  on  all 
wheat  produced — based  on  the  projected 
yield — sufficient  to  bring  the  total  price 
support  to  approximately  SI. 90  per 
bushel.  For  example,  if  the  price  support 
were  $1.25  per  bushel,  payment  to  pro- 
ducers in  the  program  would  amount  to 
65  cents  per  bushel. 

PROCESSENG  TAX 

The  bill  contemplates  a  processing  tax 
of  75  cents  per  bushel  on  domestically 
milled  wheat  to  finance  a  part  of  the  sub- 
sidy payment,  with  the  remainder  com- 
Inc  out  of  the  Federal  Treasiuy. 

I  will  vote  against  the  farm  bill  for  the 
following  reasons:  First,  the  bill  con- 
templates a  processing  tax  of  75  cents 
per  bushel  on  domestically  milled  wheat 
to  finance  a  part  of  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments, with  the  remainder  coming  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  I  oppose  financ- 
ing the  wheat  program  through  a  proc- 
essing tax  on  the  American  consumer. 
I  believe  this  is  a  device  to  hide  the  most 
of  the  program,  and  that  it  is  a  mecha- 
nism designed  to  tax  those  least  able  to 
pay.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  for 
the  Senate  in  the  same  session  to  remove 
excise  taxes  on  .iewelry,  furs,  perfumes, 
and  cosmetics,  while  imposing  a  process- 
ing tax  on  wheat,  the  ultimate  cost  of 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  buyers  of 
bread. 

The  processing  tax  will  cost  S375  mil- 
lion. The  greater  the  purchase  of  bread 
by  the  consumer,  the  greater  will  be  thi 
contribution  to  the  fund  necessary  to 
finance  the  bill.  In  accordance  with  the 
Intention  of  the  drafters  and  promoters 
of  it. 


How  can  I  go  back  to  Ohio  and  say  we 
have  eliminated  the  excise  tax  on  jewelry 
and  furs,  but  ixave  imposed  indirectly  a 
tax  on  bread? 

It  cannot  be  done. 

Second,  the  wheat  program  In  the  bill 
is  not  voluntary.  When  a  wheat  fanner 
is  dependent  upon  the  Government  for 
payments  for  more  than  one-third  of 
the  price  of  his  wheat,  and  when  such 
payment  is  denied  unless  he  joins  the 
program,  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes 
compulsion  and  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
categoi-y  of  a  voluntary  subscription  by 
the  wheat  growers  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Federal  program. 

Third,  the  program  discriminates  prej- 
udicially against  wheat  producers  who 
produce  wheat  that  is  in  short  supply. 
For  example,  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
grown  in  Ohio  is  not  in  surplus,  as  many 
other  types  of  wheat  are.  Yet  the  Ohio 
producer  of  wheat  is  forced  to  cut  his 
acreage  the  same  as  a  producer  whose 
wheat  is  m  surplus. 

Practically  every  bushel  of  wheat 
farmed  in  Ohio  Is  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat. 
Ohio  produced  38.316,000  bushels  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  Tliat  is  prac- 
tically our  whole  product.  At  the  end  of 
June  30.  1965.  819  million  bushels  of  all 
wheats  were  in  surplus.  Only  8  million 
bushels  of  the  819  million  were  the  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat^ — 1  percent  of  the  819 
million  bushels.  Yet  the  Ohio  wheat 
producer  will  have  to  cut  back,  in  order 
to  get  domestic  certificates,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  producer  of  wheat  that 
is  in  huge  surplus. 

Fourth,  the  certificate  plan  contained 
in  the  bill  is  especially  discriminatory  so 
far  as  Ohio  producers  are  concerned. 
Payments  are  supposedly  made  on  the 
basis  of  domestic  corxsumption  for  hu- 
man use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  more  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional 4  minutes 'to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  shall  yield  additional  time 
after  that  if  he  needs  it. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Yet  this  percentage 
is  an  arbitrary,  across-the-board  per- 
centage which  is  computed  without  re- 
gard to  quality  of  the  wheat  produced 
or  the  actual  use  of  the  wheat. 

Fifth,  the  bill  continues,  through  in- 
direct taxes,  to  subsidize  the  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  goods.  These  manufac- 
tures will  double  in  the  sum  of  S3 82  mil- 
lion under  the  blU.  a  bill  which  is  sup- 
posed to  help  the  cotton  farmer.  Within 
the  past  10  minutes,  some  improvement 
of  this  aspect  has  been  made. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  bill  which  is 
supposed  to  help  the  farmer,  but  which 
contains  S382  million  of  aid  to  the  proc- 
essors of  cotton  goods.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  cotton  surplus  has  gone  up; 
the  price  of  cotton  goods  paid  by  the 
consumer  has  not  gone  down.  Every 
prediction  and  promise  made  when  the 
subsidy  for  cotton  processors  was  passed 
has  proved  to  be  untrue. 

Sixth,  the  bill,  because  of  its  complex- 
ities and  uncertainties,  ought  not  to  be 


made  operative  lor  a  4-year  period.  The 
controversies  on  the  bill  demonstrate 
that  there  is  no  clear  thinking  by  a  con- 
sensus on  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
There  is  a  deep  difference  of  judgment 
glowing  out  of  the  complicated,  complex 
aspects  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Yei 
the  bill  provides  that  the  program  shall 
continue  for  4  years,  in  my  judgment, 
the  program  ought  automatically  to 
come  before  Congress  for  review  at  an 
earlier  time  than  at  the  expiration  of 
4  years. 

The  producers  of  scarce  Soft  Red  Win- 
ter wheat  will  receive  domestic  certifi- 
cates for  45  percent  of  their  normal  yield. 
Even  if  the  Ohio  producer  raises  high 
quality  wheat  that  goes  100  percent  for 
domestic  food,  his  allocation  would  still 
be  45  percent  of  his  normal  yield. 

During  the  5-year  period  1959-63,  188 
million  bushels  of  American  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  were  used;  71.3  percent  of 
that  wheat  went  for  domestic  uses. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
producer  received  a  45-peroent  allocation 
just  as  a  producer  received  whose  low 
quality  wheat  may  have  gone  entirely  to 
export  or  feed. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  crop- 
land adjustment  iirogram  contained  in 
S.  1702  is  based  on  a  sound  principle  of 
long-term  retirement  of  cropland  which 
is  not  needed  for  current  market  require- 
ments. Tills  is  a  program  very  similar 
to  the  one  which  I  have  previously  ad- 
vocated and  which  Is  contained  in  S.  891. 
However.  I  very  much  fear  that  its  ef- 
fect will  be  seriously  impaired  by  other 
features  in  the  bill. 

In  the  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice 
titles  of  S.  1702.  we  again  have  programs 
of  tremendous  expense  and  little  likeli- 
hood of  success. 

We  have  spent  over  S7  billion  in  the 
years  1961-65  on  a  feed  grain  program    ' 
and  may  well  see  a  record  production  In 
1965. 

COTTOK 

We  continue  a  cotton  program  with  ' 
export  subsidies,  mill  subsidies,  and  pro- 
ducer subsidies  despite  the  fact  that  the 
program  has  resulted  in  the  prospects  for 
the  highest  cotton  carryover  in  history. 
The  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the 
cotton  program  is  indefensible — over 
$800  million.  Despite  these  subsidies, 
the  price  of  cotton  cloth  did  not  decline 
over  the  past  year.  In  fact  the  average 
price  of  20  cloth  products  has  been  con- 
sistently higher  this  year  as  compared  to 
last.  Yet  the  combined  value  to  farm-  » 
ers  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  from  the 
1964  crop  totaled  S2.5  billion.  8  percent 
less  than  the  S2.8  billion  value  for  the 
1963  crop.  This  was  true  even  though 
the  1964  crop  was  as  large  as  the  1963 
crop. 

The  fact  has  been  demonstrated — we 
cannot  buy  our  way  out  of  the  cotton 
chaos.  We  must  drastically  revise  the 
cotton  program.  The  drain  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  is  too  great;  the  results  are 
too  meager.  Payments  to  producers  or 
to  mills  are  not  the  answer.  We  must 
start  from  where  we  are  and  cut  the  sub- 
sidies drastically. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  contain  very  complex  and 
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highly  expensive  farm  programs.  The 
fact  that  these  programs  differ  so  widely 
in  manj'  of  their  aspects  indicates  the 
dilemma  that  we  are  in.  It  is  v^ry  likely 
that  the  conference  bill  thai  finally 
emei-ges  will  be  quite  dissimUfc:  to  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering.  ^^ 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  we  not  pass  a 
bill  authorizing  such  programs  for  4 
years.  Obviously  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
disagreement  over  many  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  programs.  Prudence 
demands  if  this  bill  is  passed  by  the 
Senate  that  the  authority  be  limited  to 
one  year  and  that  this  Congress  im- 
mediately move  to  the  task  of  designing 
a  long-term  farm  program  which  will  in- 
crease farmers'  opportunities,  expand 
markets,  and  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yielcTS 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  In  the 
ease  of  any  omnibus  farm  bill  providing 
for  many  commodities,  this  bill  is  bound 
to  be  controversial.  It  is  l)ound  to  con- 
tain some  bad  as  well  as  some  good.  I 
am  disappointed  that  more  improvement 
has  not  been  made  to  the  bill  than  could 
have  been  made.  I  still  have  hope  that 
because  the  bill  is  so  much  different  from 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  will  in  effect  be  author- 
ized to  write  a  new  farm  bill,  one  which 
will  delete  from  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  some  of  the  portions  which  1  con- 
sider to  be  undesirable. 

I  made  extensive  comments  on  this 
point  in  my  remarks  in  the  committee 
report.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  step  forward 
when  the  committee  adopted  an  alter- 
nate feed  grains  program,  one  which.  In 
my  judgment,  is  far  superior  to  the  pres- 
ent program,  and  will.  I  think,  upon  close 
examination  by  the  Secretary  merit  be- 
ing put  into  effect  following  the  next  feed 
grains  year,  when  I  understand  he  will 
follow  the  program. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  extracts  from  the  report  as 
noted  by  me  on  pages  25,  26.  27,  28,  and 
29  of  the  committee  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with 
that  portion  of  my  supplemental  views 
from  pages  136  throi^eh  144  with  the  de- 
letions as  noted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

rrrLE  ri — feed  grains 
Short  explanation 
Thl3  title  provides  the  Secretary  or  Agri- 
culture witli  a  choice  of  tulng  cither  of  two 
rohintary  feed  grain  programs  for  the  1968 
tlirough  1969  crops.  Subtitle  A  provides 
authority  for  continuation  of  the  voluntary 
program  In  effect  during  the  current  vear, 
but  makes  possible  Improvements  In  the'pro- 
grara.  Subtitle  B  provides  an  alternStlve 
proeram,  which  can  be  used  at  the  Sccre- 
tsrys  discretion,  under  which  no  price  sup- 
port payments  would  be  authorized,  but  di- 
version payments  could  be  made  at  levels 
adcqu.ito  to  assure  program  participation, 
tender  this  alternntlve  program,  land  could 
oe  volunuruy  diverted  on  either  an  annual 
or  a  S-year  basis. 
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Subtitle  B  retains  many  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  subtitle  A.  and  differs  primarily 
as  follows : 

(1)  Price  support  for  corn  at  60  or  90  per- 
cent of  parity  (and  comparable  levels  for 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye). 

(2)  Price  support  payments  are  not  au- 
thorized except  up  to  25  cents  per  bushel 
could  be  paid  to  participants  who  were  un- 
able to  plant,  due  to  natural  disaster. 

(3)  Pajments  for  diverting  acreage  to  con- 
servation uses  under  the  1  -year  diversion 
program  could  not  be  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  county  support  rate  on  the  projected 
yield  of  the  acreage  diverted:  payments  for 
that  diverted  for  6  years  could  not  be  less 
than  70  percent 

(41  A  minimum  of  40  percent  of  the  base 
would  have  to  be  diverted  under  the  S-year 
diversion  program. 

•  •  •  .  , 

BACKCBOUN'O 

This  title  provides  for  a  4-year  extension 
of  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program^ — 1966 
through  1969  crops — and  Is  designed  to  con- 
solidate the  gains  made  by  the  1961-65  pro- 
grams. This  legislatloa  builds  on  the  exper- 
ience gained  under  the  voluntary  feed  grain 
programs  of  the  I960's  to  date.  The  legis- 
lation is  aimed  at  (H  reducing  feed  grain 
surplus  stocks.  (2)  reducing  costs  to  tax- 
payers, (3)  providing  greater  freedom  and 
flexibility  to  feed  grain  producers  in  their 
farm  operations,  (4)  providing  an  opportun- 
ity to  feed  grain  producers  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  farm  Income,  and  (5)  pro- 
viding adequate  supplies  of  feed  grains  to 
livestock  producers  and  other  users  at  fair 
and  eqxutable  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  hive 
a  choice  as  to  whether  the  voluntarv  program 
authorized  by  subtitle  A  or  by  subtitle  B 
oould  best  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  that 
the  1066  program  would  be  one  authorized  by 
subtitle  A.  In  future  years,  a  program  au- 
thorized under  subtitle  B  could  be  used  If 
farm  income  could  be  maintained  or  In- 
creased, production  more  effectively  con- 
trolled, and  costs  reduced  by  such  a  program. 
The  committee  received  assurance  from  the 
Department  representatives  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  having  this  alternative  pro- 
gram in  the  bill  and  that,  smce  the  bill 
provides  for  a  4-year  farm  program, 
such  an  additional  "tool"  for  the  De- 
partment to  use  Instead  of  the  pro- 
gram under  subtitle  A  would  provide  flex- 
ibility to  meet  dianglng  srltuatlons  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen.  Moreover,  the  De- 
partment win  have  the  time  needed  to  con- 
tact farmers  to  assess  their  potential  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  alternate  program  and  to 
evaluate  It  In  terms  of  overall  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness relative  to  developing  situations  In 
feed  grains  production. 

The  alternative  program  provided  In  sub- 
title B,  iiice  the  program  provided  In  subtitle 
A,  seeks  to  meet  the  problem  of  feed  erain 
surpluses  through  the  diversion  of  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
sou  oonservlng  uses.  However.  It  provides 
the  farmer  with  a  choice  between  retiring  a 
limited  portion  of  hJs  feed  grains  acreage 
bise  for  I  year  (20  percent  mlnlm.um  under 
present  regulations!  or  retiring  40  percent  of 
his  feed  grains  acreage  base  for  5  vears. 
Instead  of  providing  complying  farmers' with 
both  diversion  pa\-mentfi  and  payments  per 
bushel  of  "projected  yield"  on  nondiverted 
acres,  the  alternate  program  provides  only  for 
diversion  payments,  but  In  an  Increased 
ajnount  Intended  to  be  substantially  as  at- 
tractive a£  the  combination  of  payments  un- 
der the  program  established  by  subtitle  A. 
Thus,  the  diversion  payments  are  to  be  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  support  price  on 
the  normal  production  of  the  diverted  acres 
for  a  1-year  period:  but  in  order  to  provide 


an  Incentive  for  farmers  to  choose  the  6-year 
retirement  plan  (taking  out  at  least  40  jjer- 
cent  of  their  feed  grains  base  acreage  from 
production),  dlversJon  payments  of  not  less 
than  70  percent  are  authorized. 

.^  an  additional  Incentive  to  participate. 
the  alternative  program  provides  a  form  of 
Insurance  to  complying  farmers  who  are  not 
able  to  plant  feed  grains  on  their  nondivert- 
ed acres,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster.  In  such  a  situation,  a  pay- 
ment of  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  bushel 
of  expected  yield  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  such  acreage. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  alter- 
native program  be  administered  In  such 
manner  as  will  limit  the  amoimt  of  reduc- 
tion In  production  in  a  county  or  local  com- 
munity area  to  prevent  the  program  from 
adversely  affecting  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try or  community. 

It  Is  recognized  that  under  a  1-year  pro- 
gram, entered  Into  from  year  to  year,  a 
farmer  can  retire  20  percent  of  his  baie  acre- 
age, for  example.  In  I  year  and  a  different 
20  percent  In  the  next  year:  that  this  enabies 
him  to  bring  the  first  20  percent  Into  pro- 
duction m  the  next  year  and.  after  lying  fpl- 
low  for  I  year,  it  would  be  more  productive. 
Also,  there  Is  the  likelihood  that  more  of 
better  productive  land  would  be  retired  If  one 
farmer  elects  to  keep  the  same  acres  continu- 
ously retired  for  5  years  In  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  40  percent  of  his  base  acreage 
than  two  farmers  electing  to  take  out  only  20 
percent  of  their  base  acreage  with  the  same 
amount  of  acres  being  diverted  In  each  case. 
Thus  the  alternative  program  Is  calculated 
to  effectively  achieve  the  reduction  In  pro- 
duction goal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  a  possible  lower  cost  for  the  program. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  provided  for  under  title  V 
permits  contracts  for  a  period  as  short  as  5 
years  and  as  long  as  10  years.  However  De- 
partment representatives  Indicated  that  ef- 
forts would  be  made  toward  longer  term  con- 
tracts and  the  retirement  of  whole  farms  and 
substantial  portions  of  base  gram  acreage,  so 
that  If  the  alternative  program  provided  un- 
der subtitle  B  Is  put  into  effect,  it  would 
harmonize  with  the  program  estjibllshed  un- 
der title  V. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  subtitle  B  ore 
substantially  the  same  as  those  contained  In 
subtitle  A 

SrPPLEMZNTAl.    VIEWS    OF    MR.    MtLUOl 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and"  Foresuy  is  a  bet- 
ter bill  than  the  one  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  much  better  than 
the  bin  recommended  by  the  administration. 
However,  as  Is  always  the  case  with  an 
"omnibus"  bUl,  it  has  both  good  and  bad 
features — leaving  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  the  difficult  task  of  balancing  the  good 
against  the  bad  In  reaching  a  decision  on 
how  to  vote. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  there  are  few 
Members  of  Congress  who  advocate  doing 
away  with  farm  programs.  Studies  by  re- 
search economists  at  Iowa  State  rnlversity, 
Cornell  University.  Penn  State  University, 
and  Oklahoma  State  University  make  It 
clear  that  without  Govenmient  farm  pro- 
grams, net  annual  Tarm  Income  would  fall 
from  $12  biUlon  (for  1964  >  to  «6  billion, 
and  this  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
all  segments  of  the  national  economy.  Thl» 
Is  why  I  have  consistently  supported  the 
opproprlatlon  bills  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  without  which  no  farm  pro- 
gram could  have  been  put  Into  effect.  Those 
who  spe.ak  of  the  "danger"  of  Congress  doing 
away  with  farm  programs  at  a  time  when 
the  agrlculttu-al  sector  of  our  economy  \t  not 
sharing  fairly  In  the  national  net  Income, 
are  merely  throwing  up  a  "strawman"  In  an 
effort  to  fool  the  farmers. 
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Nor  do  fanners  have  to  be  apologetic  about  per  unit  marlceteci  and  less  lor  their  labors —  provifled  as  a  means  of  seeing  them  through 

the  cost  of   so-called  farm  subsidies.    The  not  more.    For  example,  such  cash  receipts  the  dUBcult  transition  period. 

annual  appropriations   for  the  Department  amounted    to    819.929    million    for    1964    as  It   is  alarming  to  farmers  that  notwlth- 

of  Agriculture  amount  to  around  85  billion,  against  «19.880  million  for  1963.  an  Increase  standing    substantially    Increased    costs    of 

but  farmers  receive  only  half  of  this  amount  of  •49  million.     But  aggregate  live  weight  farm  programs,  farm  prices  have  remained 

through    the    various    form    programs — the  of   meat  animals   marketed   In    1964   was  4  depressed.    And  the  programs  themselves  do 

balance  being  used  for  foreign  aid.  Veterans'  percent  more  In  1964.  so  that  a  comparable  not  appear  to  be  effecting  the  reduction  In 

Administration.      Armed      Senlcea.      school  increase  In  cash  receipts  would  have  been  production  required  to  bring  about  a  bal- 

lunch.  disaster,  and  similar  programs.     Sub-  i795  million  Instead  of  the  »49  million  ac-  ance  with  consiunptlon.    I  have  the  uneasy 

sidles  for  American  business  amount  to  S1.5  tually  obtained.  feeling  that  some  of  my  colleagues  prefer  to 

bUUon.    and   American   labor   receives   sub-  9.  Although  total  net  farm  Income  In  1964  win*  their  eyes  at  th:  capitalistic  economic 

sidles  amounting  to  over  a  half  billion  dol-  was  »700   million   more   than  In   1980.'   the  system  wnen  It  comes  to  agriculture  in  favor 

lars.     One  could  also  point  to  the  billions  dollar  was  worth  46  9  cents  (yearly  averagfrl  of  'cheap'  food  and  "cheap"  feed,  but  what- 

oT  dollars  In  Federal  Government  contracts  in  purchasing   power    (compared  to  a   1939  ever  their  motivation  they  should  not  use  our 

ii«  a  source  of  income  lor   American  busl-  dollar  worth   100  cents)    In  1960  as  against  farmers  and  their  famlUes  as  pawns  In  their 

ncss  and  their  employees:    and  billions  of  only    44.8    cents    (yearly    average)    In    1984.  game  of  market  control.    Their  voices  would 

dollars  are  being  spent  on  numerous  pro-  Therefore,  to  calculate  the  "real  v.'Uue"  of  be  among  the  flrsst  to  be  raised  If  the  Federal 

grams   designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  the  total  net  farm  income  for  1964  of  812.700  Government  Imposed  wage  or  price  controls 

poverty     and    low-income    sectors    of    our  blUlon.  one  would  have  to  reduce  It  by  4.5  for  Industries  In  their  States, 

society.  percent,  or  »530  million,  leaving  a  total  of  Evalmition.  0/  the  hill 

U   they   understand    the  facts   about  our  only  1170  million  Increase  In  real  net  farm  ^^^^  ^^^^  House  bill  and  unlike   the  ad- 

agrlculturai  economy.   I  do  not  believe  the  income  ^er  1960.    (Dross  farm  Income  In^^^^^^  ministration's  bill,  the  bill  reported  by  the 

American   Uixpayers  should  or  wo"W   com-  f-mounted  to  M2.2  b  lllon  compared  to  S3 7^9  ^n^^i^^e  ,e„es  the  processtag  tax  on  wheat 

plain  about  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern-  billion  In  1960.  an  Increase  o    84  3  billion.  j^^  domestic  consumption  at  approxl- 

ment  which  must  be  met  to  help  provide  a  In  other  words,  out  of  $43  billion  Increased  ^^^^^     ,=       „,,  „      bushel      The  atTmlnls- 

decent  living  for  our  farmers  and  their  f am-  gross  Income,  our  Nation's  farmer.,  received  ^^^^^^^  ^^,^^,^  ^^^^  increased  this  by  50  cents 

mes.    Throughout  our  history,  the  AmerlC4»n  a  real  net  Income  Increase  of  only  1170  mil-  hmthoi   tn  nrniinrt  «i  iis      Whi?«  thi«  is 

public  has  been   abundantly  supplied  with  lion,  or  4  percent.     The  normal  relation  be-  P*'/„'^y''^^,'?,,%^°re'th    'income  of  whei 

food  and  raw  materials  for  manufacturing,  tween  net  and  gross  runs  around  30  percent  ,„„„,   ,^  ^^^  ^^  ,^  ^           ^^^^  b^„,  „^j 

and  prices  for  these  goods  have  been    ow.  (gross  of  »42iJ  billion  In  1 9«4prodiiced  net  low-Income  groups. 

Moreover,    our    Nations    farmers    have    fur-  of  «12.7  bUUon).     During  the  same  period  jj^t^j^uy  the  flour  mUlers  pass  the  addl- 

mshed  large  quantities  of  food  for  the  relief  ( 1981  through  1964),  total  compensation  of  Tionai  cist  on  to  the  bakers    who  In  turn 

of  hunger  In  other  countries.    In  1964  only  19  employees  In  other  businesses  lncre«ed  by  ;'°i\Ve'^ddmonal  co«  on  t^ihl  consume" 

cents  of  the  consumer  dollar  was  spent  for  over  S52  billion  (   real     Income)      'Hie  rec-  principally    through    an    Increase    In    bread 

food.     Tea  years  ago  It  WuS  22  cents.     Last  ord    l.s  clear   that,  since   196a   the  Nation  s  l^.^^J^'' ^^^^^„  *(,«  wheat  certificate  costs 

year  It  was  30  cents  In  Western  Europe.  50  farmers   have   been   falling   far   behind    the  ^                                      principle  Is  wrong,  and 

cents  to  Russia,  and  up  to  90  cents  In  some  rest  of  the  economy  m  their  share  of  our  _^     ^^       /                  «j  ^^^ 

of  the  underdeveloped  countries.     In  short,  national  net   Income.     Long-term  compart-  .o,t._.„,j,eat    bill    last    vear      Government 

our  national  farm  policy  has  provided  both  ^ns  are  Just  as  l«d   or  wor^.     Ti}e  -ell-  ^"rsup^^rL  for^a^ers'should^  paid  for 

abundance    and    rapid    technical     progress,  known  farm  economist  Carl  H.  Wllken  has  ^           thVeeneral  fund  of  the  Treasurv  Into 

Which  are  of  great  value  to  the  Nation.    But  complied    figures   comparing   a   b.'^e   perl.^  ^1]°^  tax  i  "ney  Is  "argely  pal^^^^^^^ 

thU  policy  has  failed,  at  the  same  time,  to  (1946-50)    to   1964,  which  show  that  wages  ..lar.™  abiutv  to  oav 

T^  tVUTa^d  r.rrTn:::iTTZ;t  l^Z^  i:^  p^erc/n-^.'  cS^a^e  To^'^'Z'-  ,,  J,^«  re'x'^"  J"  wTe^  ^ut/Z 

Tence.  initiative,  and  ent*rprls^partlc,ilar.y  '-    '"^  '"--^  I'a'p^r'ce't ''   ""'   °''  '  h«  than^^S^^anTonriLptirn'  thus  brlnT- 

in  comparison  with  other  segmenu  of  our  farm  Income  declined  16  percent.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  artlflcially  low  price  for  wheat 

economy.  Some  conclusions  (.j^^j^  ^^^  j^j  stkrch.     This  would  have  had 

Some  facts  about  agriculture  if  one  Is  willing  to  face  the  facts.  It  Is  ap-  a  seriously  disruptive  effect  on  the  cornstarch 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  farm  programs  of  parent  that  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  farmers  Industry,  which  uses  in  the  neighborhood  of 

recent  years,  It  Is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  has  been  worsening.  300  million  bushels  of  com  annually.     The 

the  following:  On  the  cost  aide  of  the  ledger,  the  Novem-  committee  bill  meets  this  problem  so  that 

1    From  1961  through  1964    over  2,800,000  ber  Issue  of  the  Farm  Cost  Situation,  pub-  the  wheat  starch  IndustrAwlU  not  be  prej- 

f'rme'-  and  their  families  left  the  farm  llshed  annually  by  the  Economic  Research  udlced  Ln  relation  to  comifctltlon  from  for- 

'3   Prom  1960  through  1984   the  number  "of  Service   of   the   Department  of   Agriculture,  eign  Imports  while  at  the  ^same  time  pre- 

frrms  declined  bv  over  470  000     The  Depart-  «1o«^  «»  Increase  In  the  IndirX  of  costs  of  serving  the  relative  shares  Of  the  market  of 

ment  of  Agriculture  projects  nearly  another  i;oo<'5  and  sen'lces  used  In  production  from  the  wheat  and  corn.«arch  lidustrles. 

100  000  decline  for  19M  103  to   108  from  1960  through  1964.     Feed.  The  committee  bill  contlntics  the  multlple- 

■.'  i>-„™'iQ*!i  ^•^,^r.^,^y,   t ofii    f«rm  pmniov.  '"■'ni  machinery,  seed,  and  wages  represent  pnce  program  for  wheat  resulting  In  an  artl- 

.   Hj?r,„»^  hi  oo^nm    ini-iudin/oS^  ti'e  '"■■Sest  increases.     Inflation  Is  a  ma)or  flcially   high   price  for   food  wheat   and  an 

hf^  f      '^w^ve™                 including  287.000  ^^^^^  »^^^^  ^^^  purchasing  power  of  the  artificially  low  price  for  feed  wheat  which. 

.    I.  '^"^                                      f,t  01    It,   r>»  dollar  goes  down,  one  cannot  blame  the  wage  of  course,  competes  with  regular  feed  grains 

4.  Farm  pamy  prices  were  at  HI  in  ue-  e„ner  for  asking  for  a  wage  Increase.  Since  still  In  overproduction.  The  danger  to  reg- 
cember  of  1960  and  have  been  consistently  ^11  of  his  dollars  are  worth  less,  he  needs  more  ular  feed  grains  from  this  artlflclal.  Gov- 
below  this  figure  ever  since.  In  laot.tneng-  ^jqu^^  j^,  ^^^  ^^  family  reaponslbtutles.  erument-sponsored  competition  la  revealed 
ure  has  averaged  ,6.5  since  October  ot  iseJ.  ^         ^^^^  machinery  factories  operate  un-  by  the  following  figures  on  sales  of  wheat  for 

5.  From  1961  through  1964  costs  of  farm  ^^^  ^^  escalation  clause  which  provides  for  feed: 

production    Increased    over    S3    billion,    and  ^^  automatic  wage  Increase  when  the  retail  (m  mllUons  of  tnubelsl 

form  debt  increased  by  over  S12  billion  (from  consumer  Price  Index  goes  up.    The  net  re-  Marketlne  vear-                                     Ouantitu 

326  2  to  $38  3  billion).  suit  of  all  these  reactions  Is  an  Increase  In  ,a80-84  (averaee)                              ««<">"«* 

6    From  1961  through  1964.  Federal  Gov-  farm  costs  of  production.                                              1964I65  *       ^  ' V~" ?3 

ernment   payments   to  farmers  under  farm  q^  t^e  price  side  of  the  ledger,  the  prob-  i965-66'("esVtaat"ed)  "-""T"!":"III  96 

programs  Increased  by  S1.475  mllUon.  [^^  ^,^3  (,ecn  an  excess  ot  supply  over  de- 

7.  Prom  1961  through  1964.  total  net  mand  (both  domestic  and  export).  CnUl  The  committee  bill  Is  defective  In  that  It 
farm  Income  Increased  by  1700  million  (from  production  and  consumption  are  brought  Into  continues  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
«12  to  »ia.7  billion).  Since  "total  n't  farm  balance,  farmers  are  fighting  for  higher  prices  rlculture.  through  sales  by  the  Commodity 
Income"  includes  Federal  Government  pay-  for  their  production  with  one  hand  tied  be-  Credit  Corporation,  to  depress  the  market 
ments.  It  Is  clear  that  without  anv  Increase  hmd  their  backs.  Farm  programs  have  been  Pr'"^*  of  grains.  This  action,  of  course,  has 
m  such  paymente,  total  net  farm  Income  for  designed  to  achieve  this  balance  so  thit  t"""  ^ken  lii  the  past  for  the  PUrpose  of 
1964  would  have  been  e773  million  less  than  farmers  will  receive  fair  prices,  and  while  Jfl"'""*"',?,  '"f^"'"  Zl^l^^LJ'^Z 
m  1960.     In  other  words,  farm  prices  were  these  programs  are  supposedly  moving  to-  ^'l^^"^   ^Verlnr^fS^  income  gene  a?" 

t^a^'^V,  H  ?'   ^"!r    •^.'"^.."^  "^T'  '"■*  *^'^  ^^^*^*'^'^-  °°«'""«»'  P'5™"'«  *°  ?t  U  true  That  fu?^lurSoiS^Tave^b^en're': 

1960,  which  Is  why  the  parity  ratio  has  been  {armors  through   the   various  programs  are  ^^^.^a.  resulting  In  a  savings   to  taxpayers 

so  poor.                                                                         through  reduced  storage  costs  of  such  stocks, 

8.  It  Is  true  that  total  cash  receipts  from  ,  j,2  billion  for  1960  and  »12.7  billion  for  but  this  has  been  at  "the  expense  of  a  seg- 
llvestock  and  products  have  Increased;  but  1954  ai::cordlng  to  Economic  Indicators  for  ment  of  our  economy  which  has  not  been 
this  la  deceptive  unless  one  realizes  that  the  july  1965.  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  receiving  Its  fair  share  of  our  national  net 
quantity  marketed  has  Increased  still  more.  Committee  by  the  President's  Council  of  Income.  Some  Idea  of  the  relationship  bc- 
«o  that  farmers  have  actually  received  lass  Economic  Advisers.  tween  large  disposals  of  Commodity  Credit 

J- 
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Corporation  stocks  can  be  obtained  from  the 
labia  set  forth  below: 
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Present  law  requires  that  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  be  disposed  at  not 
less  than  103  percent  of  the  loan  price  plus 
"reasonable  carrying  charges."  The  Depart- 
ment interprets  this  to  mean  105  percent 
of  »1.10  for  1964  corn,  or  $1.15Vj.  Its  Inter- 
pretation ot  "reasonable  carrying  charges" 
15  Interesting.  These  are  computed  at  1'^ 
cents  per  month,  starting  In  October  and 
running  through  July,  with  nothing  for  Au- 
gust and  September.  Then  the  charges  are 
dropped,  and  the  1^  cents  per  month  starts 
all  over  again  In  October.  Thus,  using  the 
81  151^  as  a  base,  the  Department  is  able  to 
add  from  1  >i  to  15  cents  per  bushel  onto  the 
disposal  price.  It  would  seem  that  the  varia- 
tion of  as  much  as  15  cents  per  bushel  during 
a  year  has  a  tendency  to  unstabllize  the 
market. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made  It 
cle:jr  that  he  has  fully  Intended  to  use  hla 
power  to  dispose  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks  as  a  means  of  depressing  the 
market.  Thus,  he  testified  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee: 

"We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
maJte  prices  so  high  that  the  programs 
become  unworkable." 

And  again: 

"To  interpret  the  feed  grains  Situation,  we 
niuit  remember  that  In  1961  and  1962.  heavy 
sales  of  feed  grains  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  were  an  Integral  part  of  the 
program.  Congress  InUnded  and  Congress 
directed  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
sell  corn  to  keep  prices  below  supports  to 
Bi.ike  the  program  effective."  (Hearings  be. 
fore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of 
Representatives,  e9th  Cong..  1st  Bess  Apr 
6.  1965,  pp.  10-11.) 

The  Secretary  did  not  reveal  where  such 
"Intention"  by  Congress  was  set  forth,  but 
the  fact  that  Congress  gave  him  so  much 
oiacretlon  in  disposing  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  might  be  said  to  "Intend' 


the  consequences  of  the  grant  of  such  power. 
In  any  event.  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
curtail  thU  power  by  placing  a  higher  dis- 
posal price  on  the  sale  of  such  stocks. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  supply  of 
feed  grains  Is  down  to  around  a  4 '.j -month 
supply.  The  Department  of  Agrlcultura 
"tentatively"  suggests  that  a  national  secu- 
rity reserve  level  of  3i'j  months  Is  required 
(p.  1369  of  hearings),  .to  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  Commodity  Credit  Co-rporatlon- 
to  depress  the  market  by  disposing  of  Its 
stocks  Is  somewhat  more  limited  than  It  has 
been.  The  committee,  unwisely  in  mj  opin- 
ion, decided  to  not  legislate  minimum  na- 
tional security  reserves  of  stocks  for  grain — 
although  eailler  this  year  In  his  farm  mes- 
sage the  President  recommended  that  such 
reserves  be  established. 

An  evaluation  of  the  feed  grains  title  ap- 
pears below. 

Feed  grains 

The  feed  grains  program  provided  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  1961  was  anything  but  suc- 
cessful. However,  to  claim  that  the  pro- 
grams provided  by  Congress  In  1961  and 
subsequent  years  are  an  "Improvement"  over 
what  went  before  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  have  been  a  "success."  Nor  is  It 
responsive  to  say  that  the  programs  for  1961 
tiirough  1965  are  better  than  no  programs  at 
all.  It  Is  claimed  that  a  net  reduction  In 
carryover  of  feed  grain  stocks  for  the  vears 

1961  through  1964  amounted  to  29  million 
tons.  But  this  reduction  was  not  due  to  the 
new  feed  grains  program,  because  the  reduc- 
tion Is  more  than  accounted  for  by  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  production  of  barley  and  oatc. 
(not  covered  by  th?  feed  grains  program) 
totaling  12,5  million  tons;  and  by  an  Increase 
In  domestic  use  and  exports  totaling  23.5 
nillUon  tons. 

The  1961  so-called  emergency  feed  grains 
program  was  extended  In  1961  to  cover  the 

1962  crop,  and  In  1962  to  cover  the  1963 
crop  year  with  some  alleged  "Improvements"; 
and  It  was  further  extended  to  cover  the  1964 
and  1965  crop  years  with  some  more  alleged 
"Improvements." 

Unfortunately  these  "Improvements" 
haven't  worked.  Since  1961,  production  ot 
feed  grains  has  tacreased  169  million  tons 
Production  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  bar- 
ley for  1961  touied  124,4  million  tons.  It 
Increased  to  126  6  million  tons  In  1962;  and 
to  140,7  million  tons  In  1963.  In  1964.  a  year 
characterized  by  abnormal  drought  condi- 
tions, the  total  was  122,8  million  tons. 

Apologists  for  the  "present  program  say 
that  what  Is  needed  Is  "more  compliance"; 
that  the  loan  price  for  corn,  for  example, 
should  be  lowered  to  "force"  more  farmers 
to  "voluntarily"  come  Into  the  program.  For 
1965  the  support  price  for  those  who  are  In 
the  program  Is  81.25,  with  a  loan  price  of 
41.05  and  a  payment  of  20  cents  per  bushel 
of  projected  yield  on  nondlverted  acres.  In 
1964  the  loan  price  was  81.10  with  a  15-cent- 
per-buahel  payment.  Now  there  Is  talk  of 
the  Secretary's  dropping  the  loan  price  to 
SI  with  a  25-cent-per-bu.shel  payment  for 
1966, 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  Is  that 
It  Ignores  the  fact  that  what  Is  wrong  Is 
not  so  much  the  number  of  farmers  who  are 
in  the  program  as  the  quality  of  their  com- 
pliance. In  Iowa,  one  of  the  two  leading 
com-produclng  States,  65  percent  of  the 
farmers  are  In  the  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
com  acreage  has  been  diverted  from  produc- 
tion. What  Is  needed  Is  more  diversion  of 
better  productive  acres  from  production.  A 
mandatory  program  Is  not  needed  as  some 
have  suggested.  Also,  It  Is  doubtful  that  a 
further  reduction  in  the  loan  price  Is  going 
to  be  effective  In  bringing  more  farmers  Into 
the  program,  because  (oi  a  number  of 
smaller  farmers  cannot  afford  to  reduce  their 
feed  grains  acreage  and  make  a  living;    (b) 


a  number  of  farmers  who  followed  recom- 
mended crop  planting  methods  were  left 
with  too  low  a  base  acreage  m  comparison 
with  their  neighbors  who  had  overplanted 
their  acreage  to  leed  grains;  and  ic)  a  large 
number  of  farmers  feed  their  own  feed 
grains  production  and  prefer  to  taJie  their 
chances  with  the  livestock  market. 

Under  the  present  program,  a  farmer  can 
qualify  by  retiring  only  20  percent  of  his 
base  feed  grains  acreage.  TTie  next  year  he 
can  qualify  by  retiring  a  di.Terent  20  percent 
of  his  acreage,  bringing  back  into  production 
the  acres  which  have  lain  fallow  for  a  year 
and  which  will  be  more  productive  as  a'  re- 
sult. Moreover,  It  Is  only  natural  that  the 
poorest  20  percent  of  the  feed  grains  base 
will  be  retired  each  year. 

The  committee  would  continue  this  pro- 
gram notwithstanding  Its  obvious  defects. 
And  authority  In  the  Secretary  to  further 
reduce  the  loan  price  and  Increase  the  pay- 
ments per  bushel  of  projected  production  on 
nondlverted  acres  has  been  provided  under 
section  201  of  subtitle  A  as  follows. 

"Such  portion  of  the  support  price  for  any 
feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion 
program  as  the  Secretary  determines  desir- 
able to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  pr.ce 
support  and  diversion  program  inure  pri- 
marily to  those  producers  who  cooperate  In 
reducing  their  acreage  of  feed  grains  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  through  pay- 
ments-ln-klnd.  •  •  •  that  portion  of  the  sup- 
port price  which  is  made  available  through 
loans  and  purchases  for  the  1966  through 
1969  crops  may  be  reduced  below  the  loan 
level  for  the  1965  crop  ($1051  by  such 
amounts  and  in  such  stages  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  promote  lnorea.?ed  participation  in 
the  teed  grain  program,  taking  into  account 
Increases  In  yields,  but  so  as  not  to  disrupt 
the  feed  grain  and  livestock  economy:  Pro^ 
vided.  That  this  authority  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  affect  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion to  maintain  or  Increase  total  price 
support  levels  to  cooperators." 

Present  law  provides  for  price  support  be- 
tween 65  and  90  percent  of  paritv.  which  Is 
currently  calculated  at  81,58  per  bushel  of 
corn.  Thus  the  support  price  is  set  at  81,25 
per  bushel  for  1965,  Under  section  201  of 
the  committee  bill,  the  Secretary  could  drop 
the  loan  price  to  below  $1  and  make  up  the 
difference  by  Increased  production  payments 
as  long  as  this  does  not  "disrupt  the  feed 
grain  and  livestock  economy."  It  Is  my  view 
that  this  type  program  has  been  given  ample 
opportunity  to  work,  and  that  the  record  Is 
clear  that  It  has  not  worked  and  has  at  the 
same  time  cost  the  taxpayers  a  great  and 
increfising  amount  of  money,  I  don't  believe 
that  they  would  or  should  be  heard  to  com- 
plain if  the  program  was  resulting  in  a  re- 
duction in  production,  but  when  It  Sas  re- 
sulted In  Increased  production  their  com- 
plaints are  understandable. 

Alternative  program 

Although  the  committee  refused  to  sub- 
stitute a  program  which  would  overcome  the 
defects  in  the  present  program.  It  did  write 
into  the  bill  an  alternative  feed  grains  pro- 
gram which  the  Secretary  ,may  decide  to 
change  over  to  as  the  situation  develops 
during  the  next  4  years  It  is  Impossible  for 
anyone  to  forecast  developments,  and  since 
the  bill  Is  designed  to  legislate  for  the  years 
1968  through  1969.  It  would  seem  prudent  to 
give  the  Secretary  another  "tool"  to  use  when 
he  finds  that  the  continued  use  of  the  present 
program  Is  not  producing  the  results  In- 
tended at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  subtitle  A  and  the 
alternative  program  authorized  under  sub- 
title B  are  these : 

1.  The  alternative  program  offers  a  feed 
grains  farmer  a  choice  between  a  1-  and  a  5- 
year  program.    Under  the  1-year  program  he 
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c^n  reiire  the  minimum  amount  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  (currently  20  percent  of  his 
Jeed  grains- base ) .  Under  the  5-year  program 
he  must  retire  at  !ea£t  40  percent  of  bis  feed 
grains  base. 

2.  With  a  view  to  encouraging  farmers  to 
retire  40  percent  of  their  feed  grains  base  and 
keep  this  retired  for  5  years,  payments  for 
diversion  under  the  5-yeur  program  would  be 
substantially  higher.  The  SecTetary  Is  au- 
thorlzct]  to  pay  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  support  price  on  the  projected  yield  of 
the  acreage  diverted  from  production  for 
I -year  contracts;  and  not  leas  than  70  per- 
C'.-nt  for  5-yenr  contracts. 

3.  Under  the  alternative  program,  there 
would  be  only  diversion  payments  (much 
Iiigher  than  under  the  present  program)  and 
no  production  payments,  as  under  the  pres- 
ent program. 

4.  A  form  of  Insurance  to  compilers  would 
be  furnished  by  providing  that  where  they  are 
unable  to  plant  on  their .nondlverted  acres 
due  to  flood,  droupht,  or  other  natural  dis- 
hster.  they  will  receive  a  payment  of  not  to 
exceed  25  cents  per  bushel  on  their  projected 
yield 

An  example  of  how  the  alternative  program 
would  worfc  In  comparison  with  the  pre.sent 
program  Is  set  forth  below.  The  example  as- 
fiumcs  the  case  of  a  farmer  having  a  lOO-acre 
corn  base  acreage  with  projected  yield  of  80 
bushels  per  acre  and  *1.05  loan  price  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  It  further  assumes 
that  the  Secretary  decides  to  pay  at  a  rate  of 
70  and  85  percent  for  diversion  payments  on 
the  1-  and  5-year  programs,  respectively. 
(Note — If  the  loan  price  was  set  at  SI. 10 
per  bushel,  for  example,  the  diversion  pay- 
ment rate  co\ild  be  lowered  to  result  In  a  like 
nniount  of  Income  to  the  compiler.) 
1.  ;/  t'le  /armfT.i  retired  20  percent  or  20 
acres 
Under   Present    Program 

He  receives  one-fifth  of  the  support  price 
of  .«!  25  (il.05  loan  plus  20  cents  payment! . 
nr  25  cents  per  bushel,  or  S20  per  acre,  or 
S400  diversion  payment. 

He  also  receives  20  cents  per  bushel  of 
projected  yield  ol  80  bushels  per  acre  on  the 
remaining  80  acres,  or  6,400  bushels,  or 
61.280. 

Total  received  under  pre.ient  program;  *400 
plus  51.280  equals  81.680. 

Under  Alternative    Program 

He  receives  a  diversion  payment  of  70  per- 
cent of  loon  price  of  »1  05.  or  73'-  cents  per 
buphel.  or  ?58  80  per  acre,  or  81.176. 
2  //  the  /tinner  retires  40  pe-ct'»t  or  40  acres 
Under  Present  Program 

He  receives  the  higher  rate  on  all  40  acres. 
or  50  pf^rcent  of  price  support  of  31.25.  or 
62'-  cents  per  bushel,  or  $50  per  acre,  or 
f2.000  diversion  p.Tvment 

He  also  receivp.>5  20  cent.s-  per  bushel  of  pro- 
jected yield  of  80  bushels  per  acre  on  the  re- 
maining 00  acres  or  4.800  bushels,  or  8960 

Total  received  i:nder  present  program; 
S2,000  plus  $960  equals  S2.B60. 

Under  Alternate  Program 

He  recenes  a  diversion  payment  of  85  per- 
cent of  loan  price  of  $1.05.  or  89'^  cents  per 
bushel,  or  S71.40  per  acre,  or  sa.856. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  noted  that 
It  is  costing  taxpayers  S84  per  acre  to  retire 
20  acres  for  1  year  (.f  1.680  total  payments 
divided  by  20 » .  Under  the  alternate  program 
It  would  cost  $58  80 

Where  40  acres  are  retired.  It  Is  costing  tax- 
payers $74  per  acre,  whereas  under  the  alter- 
nate progr.-jn  it  would  cost  571.40  per  acre 

Thvis  It  IS  seen  that  under  the  present  pro- 
gram, there  is  far  more  Incentive  to  retire 
only  20  percent  of  the  base  acreage.  Under 
the  alternate  program  there  Is  far  more  In- 
centive to  retire  40  percent  of  the  base 
ncre.ige  The  alternate  program  places  the 
Incentive  where  It  should  be  'f  better  results 
are  to  be  obtained. 


It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  under 
the  alternate  program  It  is  provided  that 
the  Secretary  is  to  administer  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  limit  the  amount  of  production 
retired  in  a  county  or  community  area  bo  that 
the  business  economy  of  the  county  or  com- 
munity area  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 
Jack  Millxr. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  'nay"  on  the  farm  bill.  I  think  it 
is  still  a  makeshift  bill  which  fails  to 
take  account  of  the  enormous  shift  of 
population  from  the  farm  and  the  enor- 
mous needs  of  the  consumers.  We  must 
eet  a  much  better  and  sounder  policy 
before  we  properly  and  prudently  spend 
this  huae  amount  of  Government  money. 

I  certainly  favor  the  stated  overall 
ftbjectives  of  H.R.  9811,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965:  namely,  the  need 
for  maintaining  farm  income,  stabilizing 
prices,  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  reducing  sur- 
pluses, lowerine  Government  costs,  pro- 
moting foreign  trade,  and  providing 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas.  These  bill's  objectives  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  this  Nation's  agricul- 
tural economy  and  should  be  imple- 
mented. But  in  totality  this  bill  does 
not  effectively  carry  out  these  objectives. 
I  believe  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  contained  now  in  the  Talmadee 
amendment  which  the  Senate  approved 
on  the  floor  and  which  I  supported  and 
voted  for  does  carry  out  many  of  these 
important  objectives.  In  endeavoring 
to  obtain  "one-price  cotton"  the  new 
cotton  provisions  of  the  bill  will  do 
much  to  Improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  this  country's  textile  industry. 
A  ma  for  part  of  the  textile  industry  is 
located  in  New  York.  I  believe  the 
textile  Industry  will  be  aided  materially 
by  the  Talmadge  amendment  which  In- 
corporates the  principle  of  Government 
loans  to  cotton  farmers  at  a  level  which 
will  pei-mit  and  encourage  the  movement 
of  cotton  into  expanded  trade  chan- 
nels. OS.  cotton  is  expected  to  be 
fully  competitive  in  world  markets  with 
foreign  produced  cotton  and  surplus 
stocks  of  cotton  are  expected  to  be  re- 
duced as  well  as  Government  storage 
costs.  I  believe  the  new  one-price  cotton 
plan  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  in 
e.ssentially  the  same  form  in  the  House 
will  help  the  textile  industry  and  T 
support  it. 

However,  as  happened  last  year,  farm 
programs  which  probably  could  not  have 
passed  independently,  were  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  package  in  the  House  com- 
mittee in  an  omnibus  bill,  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  support  for  all  the  component 
programs,  I  believe  this  procedure  is 
most  unfortunate  in  that  it  prevents 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  Individual  commodity  pro- 
grams on  their  own  merits.  The  prac- 
tice of  jamming  imperfect  bills  together 
impairs  the  capacity  of  the  Congress  to 
Improve  and  perfect  the  individual  prp- 
grams. 

Among  the  problems  presented  by  the 
bill  are: 

The  base  excess  production  quota  dairy 
plan  which  the  Senate  Included  in  the 


bill  by  a  vote  of  57  to  27  yesterday  after- 
noon is.  in  my  judgment,  on  the  whole 
inadvisable.  "This  plan,  as  it  was  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1963,  was  opposed  by  almost 
every  Senator  representing  the  Noith- 
east  portion  of  this  country.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  dairymen  in  my 
State  have  opposed  the  plan  and  strongly 
resist  the  principle  of  tight  controls  on 
dairy  production.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  dairymen 
or  consumer  to  permit  the  imposition  of 
tight  production  controls.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  curtailment  of  productive 
Incentive  for  a  sustained  period  provides 
the  best  method  of  improving  the  dairy- 
man's income.  As  I  mentioned  yester- 
day, there  Is  a  marked  lack  of  consensus 
among  representatives  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry behind  this  plan  which  the  Senate 
adopted  and  noticeable  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm by  the  administration  as  in- 
dicated by  testimony  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  before  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  chose  to  eliminate 
the  base  excess  dairy  plan  from  this 
bill. 

Also.  I  am  not  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  permit  the 
continuation  of  the  processing  tax  on 
wheat  milled  for  domestic  consumption 
at  approximately  75  cents  per  bushel 
for  1966  and  possibly  more  for  1967  and 
subsequent  years.  The  administration's 
original  proposal  would  have  increased 
this  so-called  bread  tax  by  50  cents 
per  bushel,  the  increase,  it  was  expected, 
being  passed  on  by  the  flour  millers  to 
the  bakers  and  then  on  to  the  consumers 
The  House  bill  was  rewritten  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  this  additional  burden 
by  requiring  financing  of  the  additional 
50  cents  from  Treasury  general  revenues. 
While  the  Senate  bill  differs  from  the 
House  wheat  program,  it  does  provide  a 
possibility  that  the  burden  of  the  50-cent 
increase  may  be  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  processor  for  the  1967 
and  subsequent  crops  and,  in  turn,  would 
permit  the  processor  to  pass  on  this  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  consumer  in  the  foiTn 
of  increased  bread  prices,  which  would, 
of  course,  have  the  most  serious  economic 
impact  on  low  income  families. 

Consequently,  while  I  support  the  im- 
portant cotton  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  adopted  on  the  floor 
in  the  form  of  the  Talmadge  "one  price" 
cotton  plan,  I  cannot  support  the  bill 
as  a  whole.  I  very  much  hope  that  future 
farm  legislation  will  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
U.S.  Pood  and  Fiber  Policy  Commission 
which  1/  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boccsl ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  called  for 
today,  and  which  the  majority  leader  ad- 
vised us  will  be  appointed  within  the 
month  by  the  President,  and  will  l>e  avail- 
able for  an  improved  fai"m  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  an 
excellent  statement  about  the  bill.  I 
shall,  however,  vote  "Yea." 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,_I 
yield   2   minutes  to  the  Senator  from, 
Rhode  Island. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Ml-.  President.  I  support 
the  pending  bill  together  with  the 
Talmadge  one-price  cotton  amendment, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  approach  both  the 
amendment  and  the  committee  bill  with 
a  sense  of  regret  and  reservation. 

With  regard  to  the  Talmadge  amend- 
ment, I  mtist  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  ailing  textile  industry  can  be 
cured  by  piling  subsidy  upon  subsidy.  It 
would  be  far  preferable  If  our  domestic 
industries  did  not  have  to  c6ntend  with 
an  artificial  price  structure  In  acquiring 
their  raw  materials.  But  since  they  do, 
the  Talmadge  amendment  at  least  means 
that  our  domestic  textile  mills  can  at 
least  enjoy  the  initial  opportunity,  which 
they  should  have,  of  buying  their  raw 
materials  on  the  same  basis  as  mills  out- 
side the  United  States.  In  the  past,  we 
have  had  an  imconscionable  system 
whereby  U.S.  taxpayers  subsidized  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  cotton  abroad,  but 
under  which  equal  treatment  was  denied 
to  domestic  users  of  cotton.  Under  the 
one-price  system,  the  domestic  mills  at 
least  have  been  given  an  equal  break  at 
the  starting  line,  as  it  were,  and  I  believe 
the  system  should  be  continued.  But 
while  I  have  voted  for  the  Talmadge 
amendment,  I  must  emphasize  that  while 
I  believe  it  improves  a  questionable  blU, 
I  am  not  overwhelmed  by  the  merits  of 
the  principal  bill  Itself. 

On  past  agricultural  bills,  I  have  fre- 
quently voted  to  support  measures  which 
seemed  to  decrease  surpluses  and  dimin- 
ish artificial  stimulation  of  our  farm 
economy  and  to  oppose  measures  which 
seemed  to  overly  subsidize  one  element  of 
our  ecomony  and  to  expand  artificial 
stimulation  of  that  economy.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so. 

In  the  present  case,  I  must  say  that 
tliere  have  been  pervasive  forces  within 
my  constituency  which  have  favored  at 
least  those  portions  of  the  bill  which 
deal  with  the  production  of  fibers  so 
essential  to  our  New  England  textile  in- 
dustry. Last  week,  for  example,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  telephoned  my  office 
to  urge  continuation  of  the  one-price 
cotton  system.  His  call  was  followed  by 
a  visit  from  influential  businessmen, 
leaders  m  the  textile  industry,  with  the 
same  message.  Tlieir  official  trade  or- 
"ganization,  the  Northern  Textile  Asso- 
ciation, then  followed  with  a  most  per- 
suasive letter,  pointing  out  that  23  per- 
cent of  Rhode  Island's  manufacturing 
employment  is  involved  in  the  textile 
business  and  therefore  greatly  is  de- 
pendent, one  way  or  another,  on  con- 
Unuation  of  the  present  cotton  and 
woolen  programs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed 
in  tile  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  from  the  Providence 
R'cning  Bulletin  entitled  "Dropping 
One-Price  Cotton  Would  Be  a  Senseless 


But  I  must  say  that  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  we  are  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  separately  on  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  bill  relating  to  separate  sec- 
tors of  the  farm  economy.  It  seems  to 
me  an  outrageous  Imposition  on  our 
loyalties  that  we  from  New  England,  in 
order  to  help  our  struggling  industries, 
must  also  accept  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  bill,  a  jerry-built  structure  of 
price  supports  for  such  unrelated  crops 
as  wheat,  rice  and  feed  grains.  We  are 
given  no  opportunity  to  sort  out  those 
elements  of  the  progi-ams  which  may 
provide  Government  assistance  where  It 
is  least  needed,  or  which  may  be  perpet- 
uating drastic  chaos  in  the  natural  rela- 
tionship of  supply  and  demand.  Such 
legislation  really  offers  us  no  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  legislative  selection  and 
judgment  and  I  regret  that  it  comes  be- 
fore us  at  all.  Only  the  most  pressing 
involvement  of  my  constituency  in  what 
amounts  to  a  small  part  of  the  bill  com- 
pels me  to  support  this  legislation. 

I  realize,  too,  that  we  as  U.S.  Senators 
must  think  of  the  overall  effect  of  such 
legislation.  And  I  realize  too  that  the 
total  cost  to  the  Nation  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams will  be  more  rather  than  less  If 
no  farm  bill  is  passed  and  we  revert  to 
older  support  plans,  or  as  in  the  case  of 
wheat  face  the  prospect  of  vastly  ex- 
panded production  and  storage.  The 
costs  of  our  present  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, are  S3  840  billion,  while  under 
the  provisions  of  H.R,  9811  as  ft  passed 
the  House  they  will  drop  to  $3,796  billion. 
Only  in  the  light  of  these  facts  can  I  cast 
my  vote  with  reluctance  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

ExHTBrr  I 
Be.  sen 

NOSTHERN   TtXTn.E   .ASSOCIATION. 

Boston.  Afass.,  September  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washtnffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  We  In  the  New  Eng- 
land  textile  Industry  are  dismayed  by  the 
axjtlon  of  the  Senate  Agrlculture'commlttee 
In  reporting  a  farm  bill  which  would  reestab- 
lish a  two- price  system  for  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can cotton.  The  Agriculture  Committee  last 
week  In  considering  HB.  9811.  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  House,  voted  substantial 
changes  in  the  cotton  section  which  would 
set  up  a  system  whereby  cotton  Is  sold  to 
American  mills  at  one  price  and  sold  for  ex- 
port to  foreign  competitors  at  a  substantially 
lower  price  We  consider  this  Inequitable 
and  unfair  and  damaging  not  only  to  the 
t«xtlle  mills  but  to  the  raw  cotton  Industry 
as  well. 

The  NaUona!  Cotton  Council  says  of  the 
committee  bill ;  "It  would  turn  back  the  clock 
to  a  system  which  has  failed  and  which 
would  destroy  the  American  raw  cotton  In- 
dustry." The  New  York  Cotton  Excliange 
points  out  that  foreign  mills  would  be  sub- 
sidized by  anywhere  from  5  to  12  cents  a 
pound  or  as  much  oa  40  percent  lower  than 
the  .American  price,  and  that  the  selling  pro- 
cedure for  export  would  amount  to  dumping. 
Textile  manufacturers  have  characterized  the 
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remarks. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.j 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
persuasive  voices  in  support  of  the  one- 
Price  cotton  provision  of  the  farm  bill. 


As  you  will  recall,  one-price  cotton  was 
established  In  1084  for  2  years.  The  cotton 
textile  Industry  responded  to  the  1964  legis- 
lation by  increased  employment,  increased 
consumption  of  cotton.  Increased  capital  ex- 
penditures, and  Increased  earnings  for  work- 
ers and  investors.  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate to  return  now  to  a  two-price  system 
advocated  by  the  Agriculture  Coounlttee.    n 
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no  legislation  Is  enacted,  we  would  also  auto- 
maUcally  return  to  a  discriminatory  two- 
price  system.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles  Into 
this  country  already  exceed  1  billion  square 
yards  annually. 

HJt.  9811  as  adopted  by  the  House  wUl  re- 
duce the  coet  of  the  present  program  by  SIOO 
million  axinually  by  providing  IncenUves  to 
farmers  to  reduce  acreage  and  overproduction 
and  by  providing  a  lower  loan  level  to  stimu- 
late exports.  Payments  would  no  longer  be 
made  to  mills,  but  would  be  made  directly  to 
the  cottongrowers.  Cotton  would  be  mar- 
keted through  the  regular  free  channels  of 
trade  lnst«ad  of  piling  up  In  warehouses  at 
great  expense  to  the  Government. 

We  realize  that  certain  cotton  growers  do 
not  support  the  House-passed  version  and 
have  succeeded  In  having  the  Agriculture 
Committee  report  a  two-price  bill  with  rela- 
tively high  supports  and  a  subsidy  provision. 
The  committee  bill  Is  contrary  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  Senator  Talmadge  will  Intro- 
duce an  amendment  which  would  substitute 
a  cotton  section  substantially  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  We  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  support  this  amendment 
and  if  adopted  to  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  9811. 

As  you  know,  there  are  still  in  New  Eng- 
land 100,000  worliers  in  textiles  and  au  addi- 
tional 100,000  engaged  in  producing  apparel. 
Together  they  account  for  13  percent  of  New 
England  and  23  percent  of  Rhode  Island 
manufacturing  employment. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  Important 
not  only  to  the  cotton  mills  but  to  the  wool 
textile  mills  In  New  England  because  It  ex- 
tends the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  for  4 
years  and  provides  Incentive  payments  to 
growers  to  encourage  the  production  of  raw 
wool. 

New  England  mills  manufacture  one-holf 
of  the  wool  fabrics  produced  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  continuation  of  a  sul>stan- 
tlal  supply  of  raw  wool  in  this  country  is  of 
obvious  Importance  to  us.  At  present,  about 
,  one-half  the  raw  wool  domestically  con- 
sumed is  produced  In  the  United  States.  If 
the  act  is  not  renewed,  U.S.  raw  wool  produc- 
tion would  undoubtedly  decline  further  and 
the  domestic  wool  Industry  would  be  even 
more  dependent  on  foreign  stocks.  We  be- 
lieve that  It  is  in  the  national  interest,  t>oth 
in  peace  and  war,  to  encourage  production 
of  raw  wool  In  this  country. 

A  number  of  our  miU  representatives  are 
piiiiming  to  come  to  Washington  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  of  this  week  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  these  matters  per- 
sonally before  debate  t>eglns. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  F.  Sijllivan. 

Dropping  One-Price  Cotton  Would  Be  a 
Senseless  Step 

If  anything  needs  knocking  down  in  a 
hurry.  It  Is  this  notion  In  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  that  the  one-price  cotton 
system  which  is  now  law,  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

In  3  closed-door  session,  secret  because  the 
committee  has  not  completed  action  on  cot- 
ton, it  was  voted  eight  to  seven  not  to  con- 
tinue equalized  prices  for  another  i  years. 

That  leaves  the  committee,  unless  it  does 
something  about  it,  with  a  program  proposed 
by  committee  chairman.  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  which  calls  for  3- 
cents-a-pound  payment  Instead  of  full  equal- 
ization to  "persons  other  than  producers"  or. 
in  other  words,  cotton  mills. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  existing  law  waa 
p:issed.  cotton  was  sold  to  mills  at  the  U.S. 
support  price  which  was  (3  to  8  cents  higher 
than  world  market  prices.  Foreign  competi- 
tors of  the  mills  thus  had  a  6-  to  8-cent  co«t 
advantage   which   they  put   to  good   use  In 
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manufacturing  cotton  fabrics  for  shipment 
Into  this  country  at  prices  domestic  mills 
simply  could  not  meet. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  convince  Congress 
that  this  Iclnd  of  competition  was  wrong,  but 
finally  the  present  law  was  passed  which  pro- 
vides for  Government  payment  to  mills  of 
the  difference  between  the  U.S.  support  price 
and  world  prices. 

Now  Senator  Ellcnder  wants  to  go  back  to 
something  approaching  the  old  dual  price 
system.  He  has  managed  to  prevail,  persuad- 
ing a  majority  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  accept  his  complicated  proposal. 

This  may  be  a  good  deal  for  Louisiana  cot- 
tongrowers.  but  It  m.akeB  no  setose  at  all, 
either  for  mills  having  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producers  or  for  that  segment  of  the  U.S. 
economy  depending  on  textiles,  and  It  Is 
large. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  went 
fully  Into  the  pros  and  cons  of  dual  cotton 
prices  and  foreign  competition  when  the  ex- 
isting law  was  passed.  It  ought  to  remem- 
ber this,  get  back  on  track,  and  continue  the 
only  system  that  gives  U.S.  mllis  a  fair  shake 
m  the  competitive  open  market. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  repre- 
sent the  greatest  agricultural  State,  for 
over  20  years,  I  feel  I  should  help  put 
the  record  straight  on  the  way  we  are 
swiftly  moving  with  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

Current  Government  programs  have 
failed  and  will  continue  to  fail  if  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  should  become 
law.  As  I  study  this  bill.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  just  place  more  patches 
on  a  wornout,  discredited  program. 

What  is  the  record  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams we  have  had  these  last  5  years? 

They  claim  to  protect  the  family  farm, 
yet  in  these  last  5  years  the  farm  popula- 
tion has  decreased  about  3  million. 

Net  budget  expenditures  for  USDA  for 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1.  1965,  were  $7.3 
billion,  the  third  hlghe.st  on  record.  They 
amounted  to  $7.7  billion  in  fiscal  1963 
and  $7.9  billion  in  1964.  This  compared 
with  $5.4  billion  for  ihe  year  ending 
July  1, 1960.  Who  in  agriculture  is  proud 
of  this?  Problems  do  not  go  away  just 
by  throwing  money  at  them — there  must 
be  constructive  use  of  the  money:  spend- 
ing should  have  a  purpose. 

The  parity  ratio — at  75  percent — aver- 
age for  the  entire  year  of  1964.  averaged 
the  lowest  since  1934.  I  have  heard  no 
one  brag  about  this  fact. 

Realized  net  farm  Income,  at  $12.9 
bUlion,  in  1964.  was  up  from  $12.5  bil- 
lion In  1963.  This  $400  million  increase 
In  realized  net  farm  income  was  $81  mil- 
lion less  than  the  $481  million  increase  in 
direct  Government  pajTnents  to  farmers 
in  1964  as  compared  to  1963.  It  takes 
real  genius  to  write  checks  to  farmers 
lor  an  additional  $481  million  in  order 
to  raise  reaUzed  net  farm  income  $400 
million-  What  happened  to  the  other 
$81  million? 

In  1964  about  $2.1  billion  of  the  S12.9 
billion  in  realized  net  farm  income  was 
in  direct  paj-ments  from  Government  to 
farmers.  In  1965  close  to  $2.5  billion 
will  be  in  direct  payments  to  farmers. 
Thus,  we  have  the  unhappy  and  danger- 
ous spectacle  of  about  20  percent  of  total 
reaUzed  net  farm  income  being  paid  by 
direct   paj-ments   to   fanners   from   the 
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Federal  Treasury.  Who  on  this  floor  is  Feed  grain  program  costs  and  acres  diverted 
there  to  boast  about  this  fact?  The 
farmer  would  prefer  to  get  his  income  in 
the  marketplace — but  this  omnibus  bill 
would  increase  the  ratio  of  direct  pay- 
ments and  the  dependence  on  the  Gov- 
eniment,  and  lower  the  ceiling  further 
on  the  farmer's  receipts  in  the  market. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  heavy  Fed- 
eral payments  to  farmers  and  total 
USDA      expenditures — at      an      alltime 

high — because   of   the   so-called   emer-  In  spite  of  this  expenditure  of  money, 

gency  programs  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  the  August  crop  report  of  USDA  Indi- 

and  cotton,  the  amount  of  commodities  cates  an  alltime  high  record  feed  grain 

imder   price  support   programs  and  In  production  in  1965.     In  1963  we  also  had 

CCC  Inventory  continue  to  be  extremely  an  alltime  high  feed  grain  production 

large.     As  of  May  31,  1965 — the  latest  up  to  that  time. 

available  figure  I  have — CCC  had  S13  5  Feed  grain  carryover  has  been  re- 
billion  of  its  $14.5  bUlion  in  use.  Is  this  duced,  but  not  as  much  as  feed  grain 
anything  to  brag  about?  consumption   has   increased,   since   the 

Expanded  use  of  direct  Federal  Cav\  beginning  of  the  feed  grain  program, 
ernment  payments  to  farmers  to  offset  The  increased  feed  grain  consumption- 
depressed  market  prices,  caused  by  un-  because  of  CCC  dumping  of  feed  grain 
wise  Government  programs,  continues,  stocks  in  order  to  hold  prices  down  to 
In  many  cases  Government  programs  force  compliance — helped  cause  the  de- 
and  dumping  of  CCC  stocks  have  helped  pressed  livestock  prices  in  1963  and  1964. 
depress  market  prices.  I  beUeve  analysis  would  show  tliis  loss  to 

By  design,  now.  we  have  Government  livestock  producers  was  far  more  than 
programs  to  hold  the  domestic  market  the  payments  made  under  the  feed  grain 
price  down  to  world  price  or  below,  so  program.  When  will  Congress  and  the 
that  direct  payment  to  farmers  from  the  administration  give  the  feed  grain  pro- 
Government  can  be  used  to  force  compli-  ducer  and  the  livestock  producer  a  fair 
ance  with  the  programs.    The  new  con-  shake? 

cept  is  to  hold  the  domestic  market  price  The  current  wheat  certificate  program 

dowTi  rather  than  use  Government  Influ-  is  a  stopgap  2-year  program,  which  was 

cnce     to     increase     market     prices     to  put  into  effect  after  a  majority  of  the 

farmers.  producers  voting  in  a  1963  referendum 

Many  people  in  and  out  of  tongress  had  rejected  a  similar  program, 

have     promoted    unworkable     market-  Here  are  a  few  facts  that  should  be 

wrecking    farm    programs    that    have  considered  in  evaluating  this  program  at 

failed.     These  same  people,  in  order  to  well  as  its  extension  In  this  bill  before  us. 

cover    up    this    failure,    are    now    the  First.  Farmers   from   my   State  have 

strongest   advocates   of   direct-payment  long  opposed  the  principle  of  multiple 

programs.  price    plans    because    the    Government 

We  now  have  various  forms  of  com-  rigged  pricing  Is  detrimental  to  producers  | 

pensatory  payment   programs  for   feed  of  other  crops  and  livestock  and  poultry 

grains,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  wool.  Wheat  used  for  feed  In  competition  with 

This  list  has  grown  each  year  and  Is  the  feed    grains    under    this    program    has  j 

prime  reason  why  the  USDA  budget  an-  Jumped  from  1960  to  1964 — average — of 

nual    expenditures   have   averaged    the  41  to  95  million  bushels  Uils  year  and  Is 

highest  on  record  the  last  3  years— «7.7  stUl  Increasing.    This  Is  unfair  to  feed 

billion.  grain  producers,  for  It  adds  considerably 

Congress    realized   back   in   the   late  to  the  feed  supply  and  forces  down  the 

1940's.  when  the  Brannan  plan  direct-  market  price.    Cheap  feed  means  cheap  \ 

payment  approach  was  made,  how  futile  hogs,  beef,  and  poultrj'— as  any  farmei 

and  costlv  this  type  of  program  would  be,  knows. 

if  apphed  to  all  of  agriculture.     They  Second.  The  certificate  plan  for  wheat 

wisely  rejected  the  approach.    Now  It  is  Is  a  bread  and  flour  tajt  on  the  user  of 

creeping  up  on  us  step  by  step,  encour-  the  product;  only  part  of  the  cerUflcate 

aiged  by  cheap  food  and  fiber  advocates  cost  is  to  be  paid  from  general  revenues  i 

who  do  not  believe  In  the  market  systin.  Third.  The  certificate  plan  does  not  i 

The  surest  way  for  Government  Con-  give   producers   a  choice  between  sup-; 

troUers  to  take  over  is  to  force  farmers  ported  prices  and  a  free  market.             | 

to  get  their  Incomes  from  checks  from  Fourth.  The  use  of  CCC  stocks  to  d^ 

the  Federal  Government.  press  prices — a  key  necessity  of  the  c«- 

This  year  will  be  the  fifth  yesu-  of  the  tificate  plan — imperils  the  market  sys- 

so-caUed  emergency  feed  grain  program,  tem.    The  program  is  designed  to  hold 

In  the  face  of  strong  producer  opposl-  the  market  price  down  to  feed  grail 
tion  to  compulsory  controls  on  feed  grain  price  level.  The  administration  has  cue- 
production.  Congress  rejected  the  com-  ceeded  in  defeating  any  amendment  to 
pulsory  approach  and  extended  the  prevent  CCC  dumping  on  the  market  at 
emergency  program  on  three  separate  some  level  higher  than  105  percent  of 
occasions.  losm  level — it  wants  tills  power  to  break 

The  program  now  uses  compensatory  the  market, 

paj-ments  and  a  low  loan  rate  in  order  Fifth.  Wheat    acreage    is    IncreasUif 

to  bribe  or  force  compliance.  under  the  certificate  plan. 

The  program  tias  been  one  of  the  most  Wheat  production,  according   to  tb* 

expensive  of  any  program  we  have  had  USDA  August  crop  report,  is  up  7  percent 

for  any  commodity  since  the  beginning  from   last  year  and   16   percent  above 

of  farm  programs  in  the  early  1930's.  average. 
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It  has  now  been  proven  that  the  1964 
emergency  cotton  law,  in  effect  for  the 
1964  and  1965  crops,  has  failed  to  fulfill 
the  claims  made  for  it  at  the  time  it  be- 
came law  last  year.  Proponents  of  the 
current  law  claimed  tliat  under  the  pro- 
gram consumption  of  cotton  would  in- 
crease, cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  would 
decline,  consumer  prices  of  cotton  goods 
would  be  lowered,  the  upward  trend  in 
manmade  fiber  use  would  be  halted,  and 
farm  income  from  cotton  would  be  main- 
tained. 

As  Al  Smith  once  said,  "Let's  look  at 
the  record." 

First.  Cotton  consumption  did  increase 
domestically  but  much  less  than  the  in- 
crease shown  by  manmade  fibers.  Cot- 
ton s  share  of  the  fiber  market  actually 
dropped  by  more  than  a  full  percentage 
point. 

Second.  Exports  of  cotton  for  the 
marketing  year  ending  August  1.  1965, 
are  now  estimated  to  be  down  by  a  fifth 
or  more  from  a  year  earlier. 

Third.  Total  cost  of  the  cotton  pro- 
gram ran  to  more  than  $900  million,  far 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  previous  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth.  Prices  of  cotton  cloth  did  not 
decline:  in  fact,  the  average  price  of  20 
cloth  constructions  was  64.65  cents  in 
May  1965,  compared  to  61.29  cents  in 
May  1964. 

Fifth.  Cotton  mill  margins  in  May 
19G5,  as  reported  for  20  major  cloth  con- 
structions, averaged  37.30  cents  com- 
pared to  25.62  cents  in  May  1964. 

Sixth.  The  combined  value  to  farmers 
of  cotton  and  cottonseed  from  the  1964 
crop  totaled  $2,546  million,  or  more  than 
8  percent  less  than  the  value  of  $2,784 
million  from  the  1963  crop.  The  pro- 
duction in  1964  was  about  the  same  as 
1963. 

Seventh.  Carryover  of  cotton  is  up 
again  dramatically.  The  USDA  cotton 
situation  of  July  26.  1965.  indicates  that 
carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1965. 
at  14  2  million  bales  was  estimated  to  be 
at  the  highest  level  since  the  alltime  high 
record  set  in  1956.  The  carryover  is  up 
2  million  bales  from  just  1  year  earlier. 
If  anyone  calls  this  a  success  story.  I 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  indeed  Irony  in  the  situation 
that  exists  with  regard  to  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  and  In  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  have  developed  our  agri- 
cultural etHciency  to  the  point  where  we 
can  easily  produce  much  more  than  we 
need.  Much  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
meanwhile,  and  many  of  our  ow-n  people 
suffer  in  an  agony  of  hunger. 

Our  owTi  ability  to  produce  more  than 
we  need  would  be  fine,  were  it  not  for 
the  operation  of  the  inexorable  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  Is  elementary 
economics  that  In  a  free  market,  if  sup- 
ply exceeds  demand  at  a  given  price,  the 
Price  wUl  fall.  Because  we  are  a  hu- 
mane society,  we  would  not  stand  idly 
by  when  it  became  apparent  that  our 
agricultural  productivity  was  increasing 
to  the  point  where  if  nothing  was  done, 
farm    Incomes    would    fall    drastically, 
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millions  of  farmers  would  lose  the  fruits 
of  the  toil  of  many  generations,  and 
poverty  and  misery  would  descend  upon 
rural  America. 

And  so  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  into  tlie  agricultural  picture  with 
programs  aimed  at  easing  the  transition 
to  an  extremely  high  productivity  agri- 
cultural sector.  Our  objectives  all  this 
time,  as  I  understand  them,  have  been 
to  maintain  farm  income,  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, and  to  reduce  agricultural  surpluses. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  are  going  to  have  to 
expand  this  list  of  objectives.  For  we 
as  a  nation  have  dedicated  ourselves  to 
tlie  eradication  of  poverty  In  our  midst. 
Thus  far  we  have  not  used  all  the  re- 
sources at  our  disposal. 

We  are  talking  about  cutting  back 
agricultural  production  when  we  can- 
not feed  all  our  people  properly.  A  for- 
mer Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  a  very  able  economist  but  mis- 
taken in  his  analysis  of  agriculture. 
argues  for  the  removal  of  millions  of 
farmers  from  the  land  to  the  cities,  when 
in  1963  probably  one-third  of  the  exces- 
sive unemployment  was  due  to  workers 
forced  off  the  land  during  the  previous 
decade. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  been  mak- 
ing optimum  use  of  our  agricultural 
productivity.  And  now  that  we  have 
made  a  commitment  to  aid  the  poor 
ampng  us,  we  should  give  thought  to 
our  agriculture  programs  in  connection 
with  our  war  on  poverty. 

And  so  I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  Institute  a  study  and  come 
back  to  Congress  next  year  with  a  report 
on  how  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy  can  more  effectively  be  utilized 
to  deal  with  imemployment  and  under- 
nourishment in  this  country.  We  have 
been  rather  shortsighted  and  unimag- 
inative thus  far.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is 
asking  for  the  Impossible  to  suggest  that 
fresh  ideas  may  come  from  a  Govern- 
ment bureau:  it  has  happened  before, 
but  in  agriculture  we  are  suffering  from 
an  inability  to  take  a  large  enough  view 
of  the  situation.  Our  agricultural  pro- 
grams should  be  more  to  our  country 
than  they  have  been. 

For  the  next  few  Immediate  years,  and 
in  tenns  of  our  traditional  concepts  of 
agi-iculture  programs,  this  farm  bill  Is 
very  Important. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  section  of  the  bill  Is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  my  State,  the  lead- 
ing cotton-producing  State.  Although 
I  favored  the  cotton  section  as  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  am  hopeful  this  cottop  program 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  will  accomplish  what 
it  is  Intended  to.  It  is  far  better  than 
the  House  bill.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good 
bill  also.  It  will  provide  a  basic  price 
support  for  cotton  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  world  market  price. 
For  the  1966  crop  the  price  will  be  set  at 
21  cents  per  pound.  In  addition,  a  cash 
payment  of  at  least  9  cents  per  pound 
will  be  made  to  offset  the  lower  price 
support  of  21  cents  per  pound  in  the  new 


program.  Finally,  acreage  diversion 
payments  will  be  made  to  farmers  who 
divert  up  to  35  percent  of  their  domestic 
allotment.  This  payment  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  basic  price  sup- 
port. Farms  of  10  acres  or  less  will  not 
have  to  divert  in  order  to  receive  pay- 
ments unde>r  this  provision,  because  they 
are  so  small  already  that  requiring  them 
to  reduce  their  activity  still  further 
would  not  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but 
would  reduce  their  already  small  incomes 
to  a  disastrously  low  point. 

WHEAT 

Mr.  President,  wheat  brings  in  cash 
receipts  of  $1,786  million  annually.  The 
wheat  program  in  the  bill  would  boost 
the  price  for  wheat  to  atwut  $1.90  per 
bushel,  SO. 09  higher  than  in  the  House 
bill.  The  price  support  would  be  about 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Then  direct  payments 
would  bring  the  price  to  the  farmer  up 
to  at  least  $1.90.  This  is  a  voluntary 
program.  Farmers  who  wish  to  partic- 
ipate must  divert  part  of  their  wheat - 
producing  land  to  land-conserWng  pur- 
poses. 

TEED   GRAINS 

The  feed  grains  section  of  the  bill, 
provides  improved  means  of  dealing  with 
feed  grain  surpluses.  There  are  two  al- 
ternative voluntary  programs.  The  first 
continues  basically  the  present  program 
but  lowers  the  support  price  and  raises 
the  direct  paj-ment.  Thus,  participating 
farmers  incomes  would  not  be  hurt,  but 
since  the  price  level  would  probably  fall, 
there  would  be  added  incentive  to  partic- 
ipate and  thus  lower  our  surpluses. 

The  alternative  feed  grain  program 
would  offer  a  low  support  price  and  long- 
er and  more  lucrative  land  diversion  con- 
tracts. The  farmer  could  retii'e  40  per- 
cent of  his  feed  grain  acreage  base  for 
5  years  and  receive  diversion  payment 
of  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  support 
price. 

RICE 

Over  the  past  several  years,  rice  has 
maintained  a  reasonably  good  relation- 
ship between  supply  and  demand,  pri- 
marily due  to  increased  exports.  There 
was  no  rice  section  in  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  provision  provides  a  diversion 
program  if  the  national  rice  allotment 
for  1966-69  is  Increased  above  the  cur- 
rent allotment.  The  goal  here  is  to 
maintain  the  income  of  rice  growers  U 
national  allotments  are  reduced. 

WOOL 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  National 
Wool  Act  for  4  years.  It  sets  a  1966  price 
for  shorn  wool  of  65  cents  a  pound,  com- 
pai-ed  with  the  64  cents  in  the  House  blU. 
In  addition,  small  producers  who  do  not 
market  more  than  1.000  pounds  will  be 
supported  at  a  level  not  more  than  5 
cents  a  pound  higher. 

DAIBT 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  milk  was  added  yes- 
terday on  the  Senate  floor.  Under  "this 
plan  if  two-tliirds  of  the  farmers  in  a 
market  order  area  vote  to  do  so.  they  can 
modify  the  prevailing  blend  price  system 
whereby  dairy  farmers  producing  under 
the  same  marketing  order  receive  a  rel- 
atively higher  price  for  the  part  of  the 
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milk  that  actually  goes  into  fluid  con- 
sunaption  and  a  relatively  lower  price  for 
the  excess  which  goes  into  cheese  and 
other  milk  products.  Under  the  old  plan, 
the  farmer  receives  the  single  blend  price, 
no  matter  how  much  he  produces.  This 
can  hurt  the  dairy  farmer  because  as 
production  increases,  the  amount  of  fluid 
Koing  into  excess  production  Increases, 
and  the  blend  price  drops  lower  and  low- 
er. Thus  he  cannot  protect  himself 
aeainst  overproduction  by  others. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  farmer  will  re- 
ceive the  established  price  for  each  part 
of  his  own  production  that  goes  either 
into  production  of  fluid  or  the  excess 
that  goes  into  cheese,  et  cetera.  This  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  protect  himself 
aeainst  overproduction  by  others,  since 
he  could  count  on  the  established  fluid 
price.  Second,  overall  production  would 
decrease,  since  he  would  receive  a  lower 
excess  price  for  his  own  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
very  important  measure.  I  also  renew 
my  call  for  an  overall  .study  within  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  determine 
how  our  agricultural  production  can  bet- 
ter be  utilized  by  our  whole  society.  With 
better  utilization  of  the  fruits  of  pro- 
duction, the  problem  of  surplus  would 
disappear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSICV.  Mr.  President,  the 
omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811.  is  a  culmi- 
nation of  many  months  of  Ion?  and 
thoughtful  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

This  complex  and  difBcult  legislation 
ha.s  been  studied  with  special  diligence  by 
this  Senator  and  his  staff  because  not 
only  do  its  provisions  aSfect  many  aspects 
of  .\merlcan  agriculture,  but  also  because 
farming  and  ranching  now.  and  far  in 
the  future,  will  dominate  Nebraska's 
economy.  Farm  legislation  is  vital  to  all 
of  our  citizens. 

The  bill  is  lengthy.  It  covers  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects.  It  includes  intricate 
arrangements,  provisions,  and  formulas. 
It  contains  both  good  features  and  bad. 
The  task  of  weighing  the  good  against 
the  bad  is  not  easy. 

On  balance,  and  after  careful  analysis, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  this  bill's  short- 
comings far  outweigh  its  advantages.  I 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  support  it. 

THERE    IS    A    NtED    FOR    A    FARM    PROGRAM 

For  a  Senator  to  reach  this  decision, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  all  farm  bills.  It  does  demon- 
strate that  he  believes  that  not  all  farm 
bills  are  nocti.  and  that  some  are  un- 
worthy of  support. 

Too  often,  we  are  told  that  the  danger 
of  Congress  doing  away  with  all  farm 
programs  and  the  catastrophe  that  would 
result.  Attention  is  called  to  the  study 
released  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1964  which  concluded  that  the 
net  farm  income  would  drop  S6  billion — 
from  tlic  S12.5  billion  of  1964— If  all  pro- 
grams were  eliminated. 

Those  who  raise  such  thoughts  now.  as 
then,   were   clearly    erecting   a    "straw 
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man"  or  a  "bogey  man  '  in  an  effort  to 
mislead  and  to  frighten  and  especially  to 
mislead  and  frighten  farm  folks. 

There  is  no  movement,  nor  any  ex- 
pressed thinking  in  the  Congress  that 
this  Senator  knows  anything  about, 
which  advocates  or  even  proposes  com- 
plete and  sudden  repeal  of  all  farm  pro- 
gi-ams.  Such  a  course  would  be  fool- 
hardy and  unthinkable;  any  fair  and 
thoughtful  person  knows  tliis. 

Those  who  say  a  vote  against  the  bill 
now  before  us  is  a  vote  against  the  farm- 
er or  a  vote  against  all  farm  programs, 
are  necessarily  assuming  that  they  alone 
have  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject;  that  they  alone  in 
the  present  bill  know  how  to  deal  with  it, 
and  that  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
them  is  derelict.  Such  a  claim  to  infal- 
libility is  scarcely  worthy  of  passing  con- 
sideration. 

This  Senator  is  for  a  farm  program 
and  for  the  farmer.  But  he  wants  a  pro- 
gram that  will  help,  not  hurt;  one  that 
will  improve  the  position  of  the  farmer, 
and  not  just  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  and  continue  to  worsen  his  eco- 
nomic position. 

POSmoN     OP    FARMER    STEADILY     DECLINES 

Statistics  clearly  demonstrate  how  the 
position  of  the  farmer  has  steadily  de- 
clined these  past  5  years. 

Farm  income  has  not  signiflcantly  im- 
proved. In  fact,  when  compared  with 
the  gains  made  in  nonfarm  income,  it 
has  substantially  decreased. 

Farm  indebtedness  has  soared  to 
alarming  levels.  The  farmer  has  been 
forced  to  borrow  against  the  inflated 
value  of  his  land  in  order  to  survive;  or 
simply  to  postpone  the  time  he  must 
leave  the  land. 

Farm  families  have  engaged  in  steady 
exodus  from  the  land  because  they  sim- 
ply cannot  make  ends  meet.  Over  a  half 
million  families  have  left  in  the  past  5 
years.  What  a  dreary  monument  to  the 
failure  of  the  administration  program. 

Yet  in  the  bill  before  us  the  Congress 
is  asked  to  continue  those  unsuccessful 
programs  for  4  more  years. 

For  any  prospect  of  improvement  a  dif- 
ferent approach  is  required.  We  must 
shift  away  from  the  goal  of  making  the 
farmer  and  rancher  completely  depend- 
ent on  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  his  Income. 

Let  us  consider  the  consistent  record 
of  failure  which  has  accompanied  pur- 
suit of  that  goal. 


tISOA  EXPENDrnniES — FARM  INCO»a 

Net  budget  expenditures  for  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  are  estimated 
to  be  $7.3  billion,  the  third  highest  on 
record.  They  amounted  to  $7.7  billion 
in  flscal  1963  and  $7.9  billion  in  1964. 
This  compares  with  $5.4  billion  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1960. 
The  complete  tabulation  Is  as  follows; 
Bitlloni  0/ 
PlBcal  year:  dollars 

I960 — 5.  4 

1961 S.  9 

1962 *  ■'' 

1963 - 7. 'I 

1964 _ 7-9 

1965    (estimated) 7.3 

Source:  USDA. 

However,  there  is  a  billion  dollars  in 
CCC  losses  for  fiscal  year  1961  that  the 
administration  has  not  asked  Congress 
to  reimburse  and  almost  another  billion 
dollars  for  flscal  1964. 

These  last  two  amounts  will  have  to  b« 
paid  for  sooner  or  later.  The  •?2  billion 
will  have  to  be  added  to  the  totals  when 
appropriated.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
paying  interest  on  this  deception. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  only 
about  one-half  of  the  farm  budget  goes 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  farmer.  In- 
cluded in  Agriculture  expenditures  are 
billions  for  food  for  peace,  public  works, 
school  lunches,  food  stamp  plan,  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  strategic  stockpile, 
and  other  similar  projects  which  are  pri- 
marily of  benefit  to  others  than  the 
farmer.  A  detailed  analysis  of  this  fact 
appears  in  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Appropriations  Committee  for 
the  fiscal  1966  appropriations. 

The  parity  ratio — at  75  percent— for 
the  entire  year  of  1964,  was  the  lowest 
yearly  average  since  1934. 

Realized  net  farm  income,  at  $12.9  bil- 
lion in  1964,  was  up  from  $12.5  billion 
in  1963.  This  $400  million  increase  In 
realized  net  farm  income  loses  its 
glamour  almost  completely  when  we  note 
the  $481  million  increase  in  direct  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  farmers  in  1964  as 
compared  to  1963— an  S81  million  short- 
change for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  detailed  table  of  farm  in- 
come figures  be  insei-ted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Farm  income,  United  Stales,  1960-6/, 
[In  mllUoiu  of  doUars] 


Year 

Cash  receipts 
Cromfanh 
mwlwtliigs 

Qovern- 
meut  pay- 
ments 

Reallied 

Donmoney 

income 

ReaUzed 

gross  tariii 

Income 

Fftrm  pro- 
duction 
expense 

Realted 
netrumi 
Income 

19Q1                     

34,923 
:i6. 167 
r.253 

3e.S9« 

I.4M 
1,763 

1,6<!6 
2,169 

3,179 
3.ue 

3.134 
3,122 

3«,5Sfl 
41,060 
42,073 
42,180 

27,013 
2)1,526 
28,572 
29,240 

12.  BI 
12,S«I 

12,  «r. 

12,W 

1962 — -- 

1983 - 

1964 

Source;  U.S.  Department  ol  AgriculluM. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  1964 
about  S2.1  billion  of  the  $12.9  billion  in 
realized  net  farm  Income  was  in  direct 
pajTnents  from  Government  to  farmers. 
In  1965  close  to  $2.5  billion  will  be  in 
direct  payments  to  farmers. 


Thus,  we  have  the  unhappy  and  dan- 
gerous spectacle  of  about  20  percent  o! 
total  realized  net  farm  income  being  paid 
by  direct  payments  to  farmers  from  tb£ 
Federal  Treasury.  Like  the  Nation,  agri- 
culture cannot  exist  half  slave  and  hal! 


free.  If  the  trend  of  providing  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  farm  income  from  the 
Treasury  continues,  we  can  expect  In- 
creasing control  and  domination  of  the 
farmer  amounting  to  economic  slavery. 
In  spite  of  the  continued  heavy  Fed- 
eral payments  to  farmers  and  total  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  expenditures 
because  of  the  so-called  emergency  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton, 
the  amount  of  commodities  imder  price 
support  programs  and  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventory  continue  to 
be  extremely  lirge. 

The  sorry,  overall  situation  of  our 
farmers  is  seen  In  the  following  facts: 
From  1961  to  1964  over  two  and  a  half 
million  farmers  and  their  families  have 
left  the  farm.  The  number  of  farms  has 
declined  almost  a  half  million.  Another 
100,000  farms  are  being  lost  this  year. 
Farm  employment  has  dropped  by  al- 
most a  million  in  the  past  4  years.  Farm 
debt  has  Increased  by  $12  billion  to  a 
total  of  $38  billion— a  50-percent  in- 
crease. Farm  production  costs  have  in- 
creased over  S3  billion  while  net  farm 
Income  has  remained  on  about  the  same 
average  level  of  $12.5  billion. 


This  dreary  record  was  achieved  under 
virtually  the  same  provisions  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  ratify  for  another  4  years. 

COMPENSATORY     PAYMENTS 

Expanded  use  of  direct  Federal  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  farmers  to  offset 
depressed  market  prices,  caused  by  un- 
wise Government  programs,  continues. 
In  many  cases  Government  programs 
and  dumping  of  CCC  stocks  have  result- 
ed in  worsening  the  problem. 

By  design  now  we  have  Government 
programs  to  hold  the  domestic  market 
price  down  to  the  world  price  or  below, 
so  that  direct  payments  to  farmers  from 
the  Goverrmient  can  be  used  to  force 
concept  is  to  hold  the  domestic  market 
compliance  with  the  programs.  The  new 
price  down  rather  than  use  Government 
influence  to  increase  market  prices  to 
farmers. 

Many  people,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
have  promoted  unworkable  market- 
wrecking  farm  programs  that  have 
failed.  These  same  people,  in  order  to 
cover  up  this  failure,  are  now  the 
strongest  advocates  of  direct  payment 
programs. 

We  now  have  various  forms  of  com- 
pensatory payment  programs  for  feed 
grains,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  wool. 
This  list  has  grown  each  year  and  is  the 


prime  reason  for  the  sky-high  USDA 
budgets  of  the  past  4  yef  rs. 

Congress  realized  in  the  late  1940's. 
when  the  Brannan  plan  direct  payment 
approach  was  made,  how  futile  andcostly 
this  type  of  program  would  be.  if  ap- 
plied to  all  of  agriculture.  It  wisely  re- 
jected the  approach.  Now  this  discred- 
ited scheme  is  creeping  up  on  us  step 
by  step,  encouraged  by  cheap  food  and 
fiber  advocates  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
market  system.  The  surest  way  for  Gov- 
ernment controllers  to  take  over,  is  to 
force  farmers  to  get  their  income  from  a 
check  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  following  table  show  how  direct 
Government  payments  to  farmers  have 
grown  from  1933  to  1964. 

It  shows  such  payments  totaling  $693 
million  in  1960. 

The  annual  average  for  the  10  years 
ending  1960  was  about  $670  million. 

In  1964  the  total  was  $2.16  billion. 

For  1965  the  estimated  total  is  $2.5 
billion.  If  this  farm  bill  is  approved, 
it  will  push  the  total  to  over  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  to  which  I  refer  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs  1945-46  because  these  payments  are  reSected  Is  tbe 
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COTTON 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  an  amendment  to  this  bill  was  pro- 
posed and  adopted  calling  for  payments 
to  cottongrowers  to  supplement  the  price 
support  loans.  The  very  substantial 
m»1ority  by  which  this  amendment  car- 
nod  undoubtedly  resulted  from  the  fact 
th.")t  the  only  available  alternative  was 
much  more  expensive.  The  alternative, 
«h:ch  was  contained  in  the  bill  reported 
from  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 


would  have  cost  almost  $4  billion  over 
the  4-year  period.  In  contrast,  the  plan 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  is 
estimated  to  cost  $2.8  billion,  a  difference 
of  $1.1  billion.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
duced cost,  the  substitute  version  will 
result  in  a  far  lower  cotton  surplus 
carryover.  At  the  end  of  4  years  the 
carryover  under  the  amendment  should 
be  about  8.7  million  bales  as  against 
12.6  million  bales  under  the  plan  wiiich 
was  rejected.     To  this  Senator  it  was 


clear  that  the  version  which  was  adopted 
was  the  better  of  the  two  available 
choices  for  maintaining  and  improving 
the  industry  until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
gress acts  to  remove  the  Government 
from  the  business  of  financing,  storing, 
and  merchandising  cotton  at  prices 
established  in  Washington. 

WHEAT 

The  current  wheat  certificate  program 
is  a  stopgap,  2-year  program,  put  into  ef- 
fect after  a  majority  of  the  producers 
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voting  in  the  1963  referendum  had  re- 
jected a  similar  program.  This  bill 
would  extend  that  program  for  another 

4  years  with  some  modification. 
This  Senator  has  consistently  opposed 

the  principle  of  multiple  price  plans  be- 
cause Government-rigged  pricing  is  det- 
rimental to  producers  of  feed  grains,  live- 
stock, and  poultry.  It  is  especially  harm- 
ful to  the  feed  grain  program  because  in 
recent  years  we  have  seen  substantial 
substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  due  to  low 
prices.  This,  in  turn,  has  depressed  feed 
Krain  prices. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  that  should  be 
considered  in  evaluating  this  program: 

First.  The  certificate  plan  allocates  the 
premium  market  for  mlUing  wheat 
to  cooperating  producers  wittiout  regard 
to  quality  or  actual  u.";e. 

Second.  The  certificate  plan  does  not 
Rive  producers''a  choice  between  sup- 
ported prices  and  a  free  market. 

Third.  The  certificate  plan  operates  to 
bear  most  heavily  on  large-family  and 
low-income  groups,  even  though  it  is  one 
way  to  Increase  the  wheat  farmers'  in- 
come. The  better  way  of  achieving  such 
income  increase  is  to  make  payment  out 
of  the  Treasury  general  fund,  into  which 
tax  money  is  largely  paid  on  the  basis 
'if  relative  ability  to  pay. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  CCC  .stocks  to  de- 
:rc-.5S  prices — a  key  necessity  of  the  cer- 
tificate plan — imperils  the  market  sys- 
tem. 

Fifth.  Contrary  to  what  some  would 
have  us  believe,  wheat  acreage  is  in- 
creasing under  the  certificate  plan. 
Wheat  production,  according  to  the 
USDA  September  1965  crop  report  is  up 

5  percent  from  last  year  and  14  percent 
above  average. 

THE  FEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM 

This  year  will  be  the  fifth  year  of  the 
so-called  emergency  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. We  are  asked  to  extend  it  an- 
other 4  years.  On  at  least  two  occa- 
sions, this  Senator  voted  for  this  program 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  bill  which  would  improve  the  situ- 
ation.   The  hope  was  a  vain  one. 

In  the  face  of  strong  producer  opposi- 
tion to  compulsory  controls  on  feed 
grain  production.  Congress  rejected  the 
compijsory  approach  and  extended  the 
emergency  program  on  three  separate 
occasions. 

The  program  now  uses  compensatorj* 
payments,  a  low  loan  rate,  and  dumping 
of  CCC-owned  inventories  in  order  to 
bribe  or  force  compliance. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  expensive 
programs  we  have  had  for  any  com- 
modity since  the  beginning  of  Govern- 
ment fami  programs  in  the  early  1930's. 
ft'ed  grain  program  costs  and  acres  diverted 
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In  spite  of  this  expenditure  of  money, 
the  September  crop  report  of  the  USDA 


mdicates  an  alltime  high  record  teed 
grain  production  in  1965.  In  1963  we 
also  had  an  alltime  high  feed  grain  pro- 
duction up  to  that  time. 

Feed  grain  carryover  has  been  re- 
duced, but  not  as  much  as  feed  grain 
consumption  has  Increased,  since  the 
very  beginning  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

SOTBEANS 

There  is  no  need  whatsoever  for  the 
incentives  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  partially  reflected  In  the  Senate 
bill  to  encourage  greater  production  of 
soybeans — a  crop  widely  known  as  the 
wonder  crop. 

The  soybean  crop  is  the  third  largest 
cash  crop  a  farmer  grows.  It  is  the 
largest  cash  export.  The  United  States 
produces  about  90  percent  of  the  soy- 
beans that  find  their  way  into  the  \»orld 
export  arena.  Truly  an  amazing  story 
when  one  considers  that  it  was  a  novelty 
crop  less  than  30  years  ago. 

But  the  biggest  story  of  all  is  that  soy- 
beans is  the  only  major  field  crop  that  is 
free  of  Government  incentives,  controls, 
and  doles. 

Thepriceof  beans  is  good.  Our  cai-ry- 
over  from  year  to  year  is  minimal.  All 
this  occurs  in  a  true  supply  and  demand 
market. 

Now  comes  the  administration,  seeking 
artificially  to  increase  production  by 
allowing  the  planting  of  soyljeans  on 
acreage  diverted  from  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  But  soybean  production  this 
year  is  up  a  whopping  24  percent  over 
last  year's  record  production,  and  38  per- 
cent above  average,  and  without  Gov- 
ernment incentives. 

Why  can  we  not  leave  this  crop  alone? 

There  is  no  necessity,  no  justification 
for  this  interference. 

CCC    DORROWING    ArTHORITY 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
operations  are  financed  largely  by  bor- 
rowings, mostly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
under  statutory  borrowing  authorization 
of  S14.0  bilUon.  Tliis  amount  is  the  limit 
on  borrowings  that  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time.  CCC  reserves  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  this  borrowing  authority 
to  purchase  at  any  time  all  loans  and 
other  obligations  held  by  financial  in- 
stitutions under  the  Corporation's  pro- 
grams. As  of  May  31,  1965 — the  latest 
figures  available — CCC  had  in  use  S13,- 
488,893.000  of  this  authority.  Actual 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury  amounted 
to  Sr.3.995  million  and  obligations  to 
financial  Institutions  financing  com- 
modity loans  amounted  to  S493,893.000 
includes  interest  of  S9.946.000.  This  left 
a  statutory  borrowing  authority  available 
of  only  $1,011,107,000  at  the  end  of  May. 

Last  January,  we  had  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  the  CCC's  operations  being 
temporarily  suspended  because  it  had 
run  out  of  borrowing  authority.  A  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  over  SI'-  bil- 
lion was  needed  and  enacted  to  bail  the 
CCC  out  of  its  difBculties. 

The  Senate  .Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland!,  added  almost  a 
billion  to  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966  budget  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  to  make  a  start  In  re- 
turnmg  the  CCC's  activities  to  a  sounder 
basis.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  action 
wlU  be  upheld  by  the  conferees  on  the 
money  bill  who  are  still  meeting. 

SALE    OF    WHE.\T    TO    RUSSIA 

Current  reports  Indicate  that  the  John- 
son administration  is  about  to  give  the 
go-ahead  for  sales  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

With  or  without  the  cargo  preference 
requirement,  about  which  there  was 
much  debate,  this  Senator  is  opposed  to 
such  sales.  It  only  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  enemies.  That  they  are  our 
enemies  is  well  known  to  all.  The  an- 
nual Defense  budget  expenditures  of 
almost  SI  billion  a  week  are  a  continuous 
reminder  that  they  are  In  fact  our 
enemies.  -^r 

The  fact  is  that  tRlSovlets  have  failed 
woefully  in  thelo'cOTlettive  approach  to 
farming.  It  Is  now  being  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  return  to  a\  Umited  form  of 
private  ownership  in  fafc^ilng. 

It  is  not  because  of  lack  of  technical 
know-how  that  the  Soviets  have  faUed. 
Numerous  Soviet  agricultural  missions 
have  come  to  this  coimtry  to  pick  our 
brains.  Even  Chairman  Klirushchev 
himself  visited  our  farms. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  gone  to  Russian 
farms. 

Russi3n  farming  to  date  is  the  classic 
failure  of  communism  versus  capitalism. 

But  there  is  no'  compulsion  that  Soviet 
agriculture  succeed  They  are  appar- 
ently confident  that  if  their  crops  fail. 
Western  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  will  jump  at  the  chance  to  ball 
them  out.  The  substantial  purchases 
abroad  this  year  are  ample  evidence  of 
that. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  able  to  direct  their  resources 
and  talents  in  other  efforts  such  as  aid 
to  Cuba — which  is  currently  running  at  a 
rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  day — continued 
subjugation  of  the  captive  nations;  send- 
ing missiles  and  technicians  to  'Vietnam 
to  shoot  down  American  planes  and 
pilots:  and  continued  space  exploration 
and  development  for  military  puiposes. 

While  certain  nations  are  exporting 
wheat  to  Russia,  she  is  continuing  to 
export  Communist  totalitarianism 
throughout  the  world. 

The  wheat  that  we  and  other  nations 
are  selling  the  U.S.S.R.  helps  it  to  con- 
tinue its  nefarious  schemes.  It  will  get 
around  to  agriculture  when  it  feels  like  it. 

Without  wheat  from  the  free  world, 
the  Soviets  would  be  faced  with  a  serious 
crisis  on  the  homefront.  To  eliminate 
that  disadvantage  by  wheat  sales  is  nol 
in  the  national  interest  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  food  for  peace,  yes;  food 
for  war  and  to  our  enemies  in  that 
war,  no. 

StrPPLXmNTAI.    FARM    LABOR 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
had  my  support  is  section  706.  In  it  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  betn 
given  authority  and  responsibility  for  de- 
termining what  supplementary  labor  is 
needed  for  the  production  and  harvesting 
of  farm  crops. 

As  often  as  Mr.  Freeman  and  this  Sen- 
ator have  had  our  differences  of  opinion 
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on  agricultural  issues,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  gets  my  complete  endorse- 
ment as  being  the  Cabinet  member  most 
able  to  decide  the  important  question  of 
what  supplemental  labor  is  needed  to 
plant,  care  for,  and  harvest  certain  crops. 
Virtually  all  of  the  crops  where  the 
assistance  of  Mexican  and  other  na- 
tionals are  needed  to  help  are  perishable 
commodities  which  are  not  In  surplus  or 
underwritten  by  Government  farm  pro- 
grams. These  include  strawberries,  to- 
matoes, peaches,  citrus  fruit,  sugarcane, 
and  the  like. 

Many  States  were  hard  hit  this  year 
by  the  administration's  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable policy  of  drastically  reducing 
tlie  number  of  Mexican  nationals  and 
others  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  country 
to  help  our  farmers.  The  junior  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  MurphvI.  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland!, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  fMr. 
Tower  1 .  and  several  others  have  so  effec- 
tively brought  to  the  Senate  the  grim 
story  of  the  hardships  and  financial 
losses  the  present  policy  has  cost  many 
of  our  farmers. 

In  any  event,  the  transfer  of  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultui'e  would  have  been 
In  the  best  interest  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

I  regret  the  Senate's  decision  to  delete 
this  section.  Had  only  one  more  vote 
been  cast  on  the  side  of  the  fsirmer,  'Vice 
President  Humphrey's  tie-breaking  vote 
for  the  imion-supported  position  would 
not  have  been  necessary. 
alternatives 
Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  has  some 
objectives  which  may  be  laudable.  I  can- 
not support  it.  It  perpetuates  programs 
which  have  failed.  It  makes  the  farmer 
Increasingly  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Goverrmient.  I  believe  the  American 
farmer  is  entitled  to  something  better 
than  the  administration  has  given  him 
in  the  form  of  this  bUl. 

Fortunately,  there  are  alternatives. 
Other  Senators  as  well  as  I  have  sug- 
gested them  during  debate  on  agricul- 
tural legislation  for  the  past  few  years. 
We  can  set  for  ourselves  goals  which  will 
go  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  to 
which  the  present  bill  aims.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  farm  program  toward  ever- 
Increasing  dependence  on  direct  checks 
from  the  Government  to  bolster  farm  in- 
come can  lead  only  to  making  of  agri- 
culture a  virtual  public  utiUty,  with  a 
Washington  bureaucracy  In  effect  issu- 
ing licenses  and  franchises. 

The  opposite  direction  is  the  one  which 
holds  greater  promise.     That  Is  toward 
fewer,  not  more.  Government  controls. 
Let  us  decide  on  a  transition  with  or- 
der and  equity. 

We  should  begin  by  taking  the  farmer 
from  the  precipice  where  the  present  bill 
puts  him  with  an  order  to  jimip  or  else, 
and  lead  him  gradually  to  the  safety  and 
benefits  of  the  free  and  open  market. 

We  should  develop  a  long-range  pro- 
gram which  each  year  will  see  the  Gov- 
ernment withdrawing  more  and  more  as 
farmers  adjust  to  the  changing  situation. 
This  transition  period  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  long   one.    It   would    take 


i 


years.    It  would  not  be  a  cessation  of  all 
farm  programs  at  once. 

During  the  transition  period,  the 
farmer  must  be  assisted  financially  and, 
even  more  important,  he  must  be  sup- 
ported with  sensible  programs  of  re- 
search which  find  new  uses  for  his  prod- 
ucts, new  markets,  and  new  approaches 
to  reducing  his  cost  of  doing  business. 
Tlie  direction  toward  a  solution  to 
our  di£Bculty  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  Its  ingredients  include  an  effective 
land  retirement  program  which  profits 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  avoids 
them  in  the  future;  elimination  of  the 
vicious  competition  between  the  farmer 
and  the  Government  with  its  huge  stores 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks; 
an  orderly  cutoff  of  wheat  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas:  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  support  price  for  wheat  and 
that  for  corn  and  other  feeds  that  will 
be  sensible  and  practical;  limitation  of 
agricultural  conservation  payments. 

This  approach  is  to  be  found  in  bills  I 
have  cosponsored  in  the  past.  In  fact, 
a  bill  for  this  congressional  session, 
namely.  S.  891,  is  still  pending  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Un- 
fortunately, scant  consideration  has 
been  given  to  this  measure.  Bills  such 
as  this  proWde  a  vehicle,  however,  upon 
which  to  embark  in  this  quest  for  a  new 
approach  and  a  new  philosophy  in  our 
Government  farm  programs.  One  in 
which  there  will  be  hope.  One  which 
will  not  constantly  continue  to  drag 
agriculture  down  to  ever  lower  depths. 
Itcanbedone. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  genius  which 
can  place  men  in  orbit  around  the  earth 
for  days  on  end,  and  that  can  aspire  to 
landing  men  on  the  moon  and  bringing 
tliem  back;  and  that  can  produce  revolu- 
tionary farm  technology  as  well  as  other 
wonders  in  industrial  and  commercial 
areas — I  cannot  believe  that  such  genius 
caimot  solve  the  problem  of  abundance. 
It  can  be  done  if  only  we  have  the  will  to 
set  ourselves  to  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarks  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  American 
fanner  wishes  to  be  free. 

It  is  more  than  an  assumption.  It  is 
a  conviction. 

Unhappily,  this  bill  delays  the  day  that 
he  will  be  freed  of  Government  Interfer- 
ence and  Government  dictation  under 
self-defeating  programs  which  have 
failed  in  the  past  and  will  fail  in  the 
future. 

The  American  farmer  deserves  some- 
thing much  better  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
supporting  HR.  9811— the  farm  bill — 
not  because  I  feel  this  bill  will  bring 
the  farmers  the  full  parity  of  Income  to 
which  they  are  entitled  but  because  it 
appears  this  is  the  best  farm  bill  we 
can  enact  at  this  time.  1  am  disap- 
pointed in  the  fact  that  with  rising  farm 
costs  and  with  the  parity  figm-e  standing 
at  78  percent  that  the  legislation  before 
us  does  not  contain  provisions  to  bring 
the  farmer  full  parity  and  assuring  him 
of  the  right  to  equal  status  in  our  eco- 
nomic society. 


It  is  encouraging  to  not?  that  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  has  determined  that  the 
program  will  be  effective  for  4  years. 
This  will  give  the  farm  operator  an  op- 
portunity to  plan  his  operations  on  a 
systematic  basis  so  as  to  implement  his 
sagging  economic  status. 

It  i.s  encouraging  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Senate 
have  adopted  provisions  advanced  by 
"Mr.  'Wheat."  Senator  Milton  Yovkc, 
of  North  Dakota,  which  would  assure 
wheat  farmers  of  a  blend  price  of  SI. 90 
for  their  wheat  in  the  next  4  years.  This 
is  21  cents  over  the  blend  price  of  the 
past  crop  year  and  9  cents  above  the 
blend  price  as  approved  in  the  House  of 
ReiJresentatives.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  version  will  prevail  in  con- 
ference and  that  wlieat  farmers  will  be 
able  to  make  their  plans  for  the  next 
crop  yeans  based  on  a  minimum  blend 
price  of  SI. 90  per  bushel. 

While  there  are  only  few  minor 
changes  in  the  feed  grain  portion  of  the 
bill  I  am  disappointed  that  more  discre- 
tionary authority  is  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  lower  the  loan  price  still  fur- 
ther and  to  make  up  the  difference 
through  increased  production  payments. 
If  he  so  desires.  This  increased  flexi- 
bility could  well  mean  a  reduced  return 
to  the  farmers  in  the  future. 

The  new  provision  in  the  extension  of 
the  Wool  Act  is  most  encouraging.  It 
should  increase  price  support  levels  by 
at  least  2  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

Both  bills  contain  land  retirement  pro- 
grams which  compensate  the  farmer  for 
his  idle  crop  acres.  These  contracts  will 
be  for  from  5  to  10  years  and  they  can 
be  either  made  on  a  bid  basis  or  on  a 
negotiated  price  basis.  Prov:.sions  are 
contained  to  protect  the  various  commu- 
nities from  suffering  economic  losses  by 
prohibiting  the  placing  under  soil  bank 
contracts  too  many  acres  in  any  one 
area. 

All  in  all  the  new  programs  mean  some 
Improvement  over  present  programs. 
While  it  does  not  provide  as  high  an  In- 
come to  our  farm  producers  as  it  should 
it  does  help.  I  hope  that  the  programs 
will  be  administered  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible to  give  to  our  farmers  an  improved 
financial  return  at  least  moving  their 
Income  upward  from  the  disastrous  78 
percent  of  parity  which  currently  pre- 
vails after  even  worse  disparities  rurmlng 
as  low  as  75  percent  of  parity  the  past 
few  years.  Our  farmers  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  price  for  a  fuU  crop.  Unhappily, 
this  bill  does  not  even  remotely  approach 
that  goal  but  It  does  at  least  provide  a 
modest  st^p  In  the  right  direction. 

I  am  also  encouraged  and  gratified  by 
the  fact  that  Chairman  Ellender  has 
agreed  to  hold  special  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  desirability  of  Licreaslng  the 
present  105-percent  floor  under  which 
CCC  stocks  of  wheat  cannot  be  sold.  I 
am  hopeful  these  hearings  will  produce 
changes  Increasing  this  floor  to  110  or 
115  percent  of  current  price  supports 
plus  carrj'ing  charges. 

Mr.  M.INSFIEUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  we  have 
spent  many  hours  of  late  In  discussion 
of  the  farm  bill,  but  I  wouia  now  like  to 
turn,  for  a  short  while,  to  the  other  end 
of  the  transmission  belt  of  life.  We  have 
all  heard  a  good  deal  of  late,  too,  about 
the  rising  cost  of  food:  Indeed,  about  the 
risinc  cost  of  living.  And  many  people 
have  been  wondering,  no  doubt,  why  they 
spend  so  much  on  groceries.         -^^ 

Mr.  President,  Changing  Times,  the 
Kiplin«er  magazine,  this  month  carries 
an  elucidntins  article  entitled  "Why  You 
Spend  So  Much  on  Groceries."  It 
amounts  to  a  eood  explanation  of  at 
least  part  of  the  factors  that  go  into 
determining  the  price  the  American 
housewife  pays  for  her  family's  suste- 
nance at  the  supermarket  checkout 
counter — including  an  explanation  of 
the  margin  used  by  the  retailer  to  de- 
teimine  what  he  makes  on  any  given 
iwm.  Many  practices  common  to  the 
trade  are  discussed  briefly  in  this  ar- 
ticle— practices  which  currently  are  be- 
ing examined  in  minute  detail  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing, which  has  been  chiugcd  by  the 
Congress  with  probing  the  gap  that 
exists  between  the  prices  paid  to  pro- 
ducers of  our  food  and  those  charged 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Septembers 
issue  of  Changing  Times  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Whv  Yoc  Spend  So  Much  os  Ohocebies: 

t;.vi.ESS  Yov'aE  Savvt  Inside  the  Supeb- 

UARKET,    You    AI.W4TS    SPEND    MORE    THAN 

Yoir  M£\N  To 

You've  Just  done  your  weekly  stLufat  the 
fupermarket.  As  jou  unload,  a  question 
negs  you:  Where  did  all  that  money  go? 

It's  not  that  vou  mind  the  grocer's  getting 
his.  You  really  don't  feel  the  farmer  has 
Eandbp.ggcd  you,  either.  In  general,  you 
Bpprcctlite  that  food  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
borgalns  around.  VThaz  nettles  you  In  this 
sense  of  personal  ;nefIectlveaesB,  this  feeling 
that  your  spending  Is  out  o:  control.  You 
ala-a.Ts  come  out  of  the  supermarket  having 
spent  more  than  you  meant  to.     How  come? 

Well,  look  at  that  price  tape  again.  How 
m.iny  Items  are  nonfood  items — cooking 
utensils,  phonograph  recrords,  cosmetics, 
light  bulbs,  even  encyclopedias  and  stretch 
p&nt£? 

Only  a  tew  years  ago,  you  would  have 
bought  th'we  things  elsewhere,  not  at  a 
food  store. 

Now  they  all  go  on  one  ticket.  So  maybe 
it  i.'^n't  Just  your  food  buying  that  la  out  of 
Une;  several  kinds  of  spending  may  share 
tlie  blame. 

To  understand  what  comes  over  you  In  the 
supermarket,  tho\igh.  you've  got  to  recognize 
That  you  may  know  less  about  shopping 
there  than  you  think  you  do — and  that  the 
supermarket  men  may  know  things  about 
your  habits  that  you  hardly  suspect  yourself. 

DO  TOO  REAIXT  KNOW  PRICES? 

One  food  Industry  executive  cJaims  that 
the  average  housewife  can  "give  lessons  to  a 
Yankee  horse  trader."  As  he  sees  It,  her 
computer-like  mind  leads  her  straight  past 
all  promotional  pl2zazz  to  the  best  buys  for 
her  money. 

The  sad  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
the  average  shopper  knows  the  exact  price  of 
hardly  anything. 


A  couple  of  yeass  ago,  a  study  by  the  Co- 
lonial food  chain  and  Progressive  Grocer 
m.igazine  found  that  among  59  heavily  ad- 
vertised products,  shoppers  could  consist- 
ently and  accurately  give  the  price  of  only 
one  Item — cokes  by  the  carton.  Even  with 
such  staples  as  Crest  toothpaste,  Heinz  cat- 
sup and  giant-size  Tide  soap,  no  more  than 
15  shoppers  in  100  could  hit  the  exact  price 
and  only  1  out  of  4  could  come  within  5 
percent. 

"Oijr  typical  shopper,'"  the  report  con- 
cluded, "can  recognize  a  bargain  in  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  Items  regularly  pro- 
moted. She  has  only  a  vague  lde»  of  what 
the  regular  price  of  the  promoted  Item  is  " 

IIO  yoc  KNOW  THE  CHOCER'S  WAYS? 

That  Isn't  all  the  grocer  knows  about  you, 
either.  His  insight  Into  your  psyche  also 
tells  him  that  many  of  you  are  restlefis,  never 
satisfied  and  lousy  at  arithmetic 

He  knows  youll  spend  about  30  minutes 
m  his  store  and  that.  If  you  are  feeding  four 
mouths,  you'll  spend  about  J40.  He  also 
knows  that  for  every  minute  you  tarry  over 
half 'an  hour,  you'll  spend  50  cents  more. 

Accordingly,  he  does  all  he  can  to  en- 
courage you  to  como  In — and  to  linger.  He 
cools  his  store,  pipes  In  soft  music,  paints  the 
celling  mauve,  cashes  your  checks,  installs 
kiddle  corners  and  colfee  bars. 

Then  he  has  many  little  ploys  and  gam- 
bits to  tempt  the  hand  that  Oils  the  basket, 
sucji  as  multiple  pricing.  If  a  can  Is  stamped 
■two  for"  sales  soar.  S-iles  of  a  46-ounce  can 
of  tomoto  Jtuce  at  33  cents  each  zoomed  70 
percent  when  offered  "3  for  99  cents."  Sales 
of  Items  normally  sold  In  multiples  plum- 
meted when  switched  to  singles. 

The  grocer  can  even  make  you  spend  Just 
by  the  way  he  shows  his  wares,  whether  or 
not  the  Item  is  a  bargain. 

One  Saturday  recently  a  mountain  of 
canned  fruit  punch  stood  at  the  end  of  an 
aisle.  A  modest  blue-lettered  sign  an- 
nounced It  was  a  "spotlight-of-the-week" 
Item.  But  the  price  was  the  same  as  usually 
charged. 

Meanwhile,  farther  bock  and  harder  to 
reach  was  another  stack  of  a  slmUar  fruit 
punch.  Over  this  hung  a  very  large  red  sign 
m.irklng  these  as  specials,  which  Indeed  they 
were.  Yet  the  "special"  lay  almost  un- 
touched while  the  "spotlighted"  Item — offer- 
ing no  bargain  at  all — was  movmg  brUkly. 

Apparently.  If  you  have  to  stretch  or  bend 
to  get  at  anything,  you  won't  buy  It.  If  you 
have  to  walk  Into  It,  you  will  buy.  And 
you'll  buy  more  from  a  full  shelf  or  dis- 
play rack  than  from  one  that's  half  empty. 

Attention  getters  like  bright  little  signs, 
shelf  extenders  and  dangling  baskets  are 
magnets  for  your  money,  too.  An  extender 
display  of  hand  lotion  In  one  store's  deter- 
gent section,  for  Instance,  boosted  lotion  sales 
60  percent. 

Who  Is  most  vtUnerable  to  these  blandish- 
ments? The  shopper  who  enters  the  store 
with  only  a  sketchy  shopping  list  or  none  at 
all? 

A  Du  Pont  Co.  survey  showed  that  while 
about  30  percent  of  supermarket  patrons 
carefully  chart  their  course  ahead  of  time, 
more  than  50  percent  shop  with  only  fuzzy 
notions  of  what  they  will  buy.  And  more 
and  more  buying  decisions  are  being  made 
after  the  customer  gets  In  the  store — 58  per- 
cent In  1949,  73  percent  In  1959. 

IS  CONVENIENCE  EXPENSIVE? 

Once  when  you  shopped  for  potatoes, 
that  was  what  you  got — potatoes,  by  the 
sack.  Today  the  store  still  carries  "old- 
fashioned"  potatoes,  but  you  also  can  get 
them  au  gratln,  scalloped,  hash  browned, 
flaked,  dehydrated  and  In  Utile  frozen  puffs. 

Hundreds  of  other  foods  have,  like  the 
potato,  become  convenience  foods.  That  Is, 
they  have  undergone  away  from  home  some 
of  the  preparation  traditionally  done  In  the 


home.  These  partly  prepared  foods  now  ac- 
count for  about  15  percent  of  all  foods  sold 
in  grocery  stores. 

As  you  might  expect,  convenience  has  its 
price.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  its  price  is  always  high.  Indeed,  when 
the  Agriculture  Department  studied  168  con- 
venience foods.  It  found  42  that  would  have 
cost  more  to  buy  and  Bx  from  scratch. 

In  this  category,  the  biggest  bargain  was 
frozen  concfntrated  orange  Juice.  Others 
were  frozen  lima  beans,  canned  orange  Juice, 
packaged  and  canned  spaghetti,  canned  cher- 
ries, chicken  chow  meln  and  devil's  food 
cake  mix.  At.  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
ready-tc-scrveNfeost  rolls,  brown-and-serve 
yeast  rolls,  froiln  chicken  and  turkey  din- 
ners, frozen  broA:oll  and  precooked  rice  were 
the  Items  most  expensive  in  comparison  to 
their  do-it-yourself  equivalents. 

SHOP   THE    WEEKEND   SPECIALS? 

During  1  year  an  Agriculture  Department 
survey  found  two  neighboring  Greensboro. 
NC,  supermarkets  advertised  20  weekend 
specials  on  chuck  roast  at  33  cents  to  49  cents 
a  pound.  Had  you  bought  5  p"3Unds  of  chuck 
roast  on  each  of  these  weekends,  your  bill 
would  have  come  to  »39.30.  Had  you  bought 
the  same  meat  on  Tuesday,  it  would  have 
cost  you  S62.30.  or  $23  more. 

After  pricing  230  items  In  the  two  stores 
the  report  concluded:  "Tuesday  prices  aver- 
aged from  about  7  percent  to  10  percent 
higher  than  Friday   (weekend)    prices." 

It  was  found  that  one  store  changed  prices 
more  often  than  the  other,  but  the  second 
store's  price  cuts  were  more  substantial.  Yet 
prices  between  the  two  averaged  out  almost 
exactly  over  a  3-month  period.  So  you  can't 
watch  prices  for  a  short  time,  conclude  that 
"prices  always  are  lower"  at  one  store  and 
shop  there  forever  after.  To  benefit  from 
special  prices,  you  have  to  keep  comparing. 

WHAT    ABOtrr   STAMPS?     AND   DISCOUNTS? 

Debate  still  rages  over  whether  trading 
stamps  are  good  or  bad  and  who  pays  for 
them.  The  grocer  knows  they  cost  him  2  to 
2V-2  cents  out  of  every  sales  dollar,  but  Just 
who  absorbs  this  cost  is  still  In  question. 

WlUard  Mueller,  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion economist,  says  "Quite  obviously  the 
Increasing  use  of  tratfing  stamps  has  ac- 
counted for  a  substantial  share  of  recent  In- 
creases In  operating  expenses  of  large  re- 
tailers. Trading  stamps  may  prove  an 
I'Sectlve  promotion  technique  for  an  indi- 
vidual store  because  they  expand  Its  demand, 
thereby  cutting  per-unit  costs  by  an  amount 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  stamps. 

"But  they  lose  most  of  their  effectiveness 
once  a  majority  of  food  retailers  in  an  area 
adopts  them.  They  then  tend  to  increase 
costs  by  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  stamps.  WhUe  people  may  disagree  as 
to  the  net  effect  of  trading  stamps  on  retail 
margins,  stamp  costs  clearly  raise  margins 
when  all,  or  most,  retaUers  In  an  area  employ 
them." 

The  moral:  II  everybody  In  town  is  giving 
stamps,  you  probably  can  ignore  the  stamps 
in  making  your  buying  decisions  and  shop  on 
the  basis  of  normal  price  comparisons. 

Many  shoppers  apparently  would  prefer 
lower  prices  to  stamps  anyway.  When  Co- 
lonial asked  its  customers  if  they  would  con- 
tinue to  shop  there  if  stamps  were  eliminated 
and  prices  lowered,  only  11  percent  said 
they  would  take  their  business  elsewhere:  6 
percent  were  undecided, 

A  still  newer  wrinkle  is  the  "discount 
supermarket."  These  are  growing  fast. 
There  were  six  discounters  In  Detroit  in  1961 
and  79  2  years  later.  Many  try  to  look  aus- 
tere. Appearances  are  no '  substitute  for 
comparisons,  though,  A  spot  check  of  a  large 
discount  operation  and  a  nearbly  "regular" 
chain  retailer  uncotered  a  number  of  Items 
on  which  the  "regular""  store  undersold  the 
discounter. 
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DO    YOU    FlbORE    PRICE    PER    CNIT? 

you  can't  make  your  money  go  further 
unless  you  know  what  you  get  when  you 
spend  it.  That  principle  is  easier  to  preach 
ilian  to  practice,  thanks  to  the  oddities  of 
modern  packaging  with  its  Incomparable 
confusion  of  weights,  measures,  and  sizes. 

Esther  Peterson,  the  President's  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  put  it  this  way  to  a 
convention  of  grocers:  "I  defy  anyone  to 
figure  out  the  best  buy  among  these  choices 
m  a  relatively  short  period  of  time : 

'■Family  size — 6.75  ounces,  66  cents;  extra 
large — 5  ounces,  55  cents:  large — 3,25  ounces, 
43  cents:  medium — 1  76  ounces,  25  cents." 

.Ml  these.  Incidentally  were  products  made 
by  a  single  manufacturer.  Your  problem  Is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  competing 
brands  standing  cheek  to  cheek  on  Che  same 
shelf. 

When  >-ou  come  to  a  package  with  a  meas- 
ure too  Intricate  to  fathom  by  normal 
arithmetic,  there  is  something  you  can  do. 
Buy  another  brand  and  be  sure  to  tell  the 
store  manager  why  you  switched. 

FOVR   KEVS   TO    CONTROL 

It's  an  enticing  world.  Inside  thBt  super- 
Diarket.  It*s  exciting,  even  bewildering.  But 
there's  no  reason  to  despair.  You  can  enjoy 
your  shopping  and  yet  stay  solvent  by  fol- 
lowing four  rules. 

Pay  ottention  to  prices.  Even  prices  for 
the  lowliest  staples  go  up  and  down.  You'll 
never  be  able  to  recognize  a  good  buy  untU 
you  linow  what  you  usually  pay. 

Note  cost  per  unit.  When  things  are  sold 
In  multiples,  figure  out  what  yoo  pay  for 
one.  Do  the  .same  for  things  sold  by  weight. 
Thon  you  have  a  solid  basis  for  comparing 
price; 

Make  a  list.  Know  what  you  need,  go  get  It 
and  fight  back  that  impulse  to  pick  up  stuff 
you  neither  want  nor  need. 

Compare.  Simple  rules.  They  don't  oblige 
you  to  cinch  in  your  fcielt,  vow  poverty,  or 
lower  your  living  standard. 

In  fact,  you  con  live  as  high  as  yoru  please. 
Luxury  In  the  supermarket  Is  okay — if  you 
wont  It.  If  you  can  afford  It.  and  if  you  can 
learn  the  art  of  living  well  while  keeping 
your  spending  under  control. 

WHERE   TOtrn    MONEY   GOES 

Out  of  every  dollar  you  spend  at  a  chain 
supermarket,  the  store  uses  78  cents  on  the 
average  to  buy  the  merchandise  it  sells  you. 
The  other  22  cents  goes  for  the  store's  {and 
the  chain's)  operating  expenses — everything 
from  salaries  to  cash  register  repairs — and 
proat.  After  all  the  expenses  are  paid.  In- 
cluding Income  taxes,  the  company  will  have 
a  little  over  a  penny  of  your  dollar  left. 
And  when  all  the  pennies  have  been  added 
up,  the  stockholders  will  show  a  profit  of 
about  10  percent  on  Invested  capital. 

Those  figures  are  national  averages— ac- 
t'aal  amounts  vary  from  chain  to  chain,  place 
to  place,  store  to  store.  "They  are  the  1963- 
64  results  of  a  continuing  study  of  super- 
market economics  that  has  been  carried  on 
lor  years  by  Harvard  and  Cornell. 

The  key  figure  in  grocery-store  accounting 
Is  a  percentage  that  Is  commonly  called 
margin.""  It's  the  share  of  sales  revenue 
that  goes  for  expenses,  taxes,  and  profit,  and 
It  currently  averages  about  22  percent.  You 
can  learn  some  Interesting  behind-the-scenes 
facts  by  Inspecting  margin  figures. 
The  trend  is  up 

Average  supermarket  margins  have  Inched 
up  over  the  past  10  years.  Higher  payrolls 
plus  two  other  cost  Items  account  for  most 
t'f  the  rise.  Proportionately  more  Is  spent 
on  real  estate,  heat,  light,  refrigeration,  etc.— 
R  reflection  of  bigger  and  fancier  stores. 
And  more  Is  spent  on  advertising.  Including 


""promotional  giveaways  "  and  trading  Stamps. 
Look  at  this  comparison ; 

lln  percent] 


Ih  Ibe  year— 

Margins  In 
large  sujjcr- 

niurkeis 
averaged— 

Exiwnses  for 
a'iveriislng:. 

stamps,  and 
glvi-aways 
averaged— 

19W.--  

1963 

22.6 

0.7 
2.6 

Some  items  yield  more  ffian  othen 
The  store's  margin  Is  not  the  same  on 
everything  It  sells.  On  some  merchandise — 
gourmet  foods,  some  nonfood  items,  for  ex- 
ample— the  margin  tends  to  be  relatively 
high;  on  others — coffee,  flour,  sugar — the 
margin  is  generally  small.  The  Du  Pont  sur- 
vey mentioned  in  the  text  checked  Item-by- 
Item  margins  In  225  supermarkets  across  the 
country.  Here  ere  some  samples.  Note  both 
the  difference  between  Items  and  the  range 
among  the  various  stores: 

Afargin 
,/eTccnt) 

Bread _. i^2S 

Coffee g_i4 

Candy. 25-30 

Meat — fresh 18-28 

Baby  food i2_i6 

Flour... 9_j3 

Gourmet  foods 25-50 

Soups 10-15 

Spices 29-32 

Soap,  soap  flakes,  detergents 10-30 

Eggs— — 9-15, 

Milk — fresh 11-17  1 

Tomatoes 28-38 

Frozen    Juices "   17-20 

Drugs,  tolleuies 23-35 

Where  do  the  profits  come  from? 

Margins  on  Individual  Items  are  only  one 
little  piece  of  the  store's  profit  picture.  High- 
margin  Items  may  contribute  relatively  little 
to  the  overall  profits,  and  low-margin  ones 
may  contribute  a  great  deal.  It  depends  on 
such  things  as  sales  volume,  shelf  space 
u.scd,  the  inventory  kept  In  stock. 

The  study  of  the  Colonial  supermarket 
chain,  referred  to  In  the  accompanying  arti- 
cle, gives  a  good  Idea  of  how  all  the  pieces 
fit  together.  The  average  Colonial  market 
was  operating  on  a  20-percent  margin — of  the 
$44.000-plus  that  went  Into  the  cash  registers 
in  an  average  week,  it  had  Just  under  $9,000 
left  for  operating  expenses  and  profit.  Mar- 
gins on  Individual  items  ranged  all  over  the 
lot:  as  little  as  3  percent  on  corn  bread  mix, 
as  much  as  57  percent  on  toothbrushes.  But 
suppose  you  were  a  typical  Colonial  shopper. 
By  the  time  you  had  spent  SlOO  in  the  store, 
here  Is  what  you  would  have  bought,  and 
here  Is  what  the  store  would  have  realized 
from  your  spending : 


The    Items    you    bought 

Tlie 

Biuotint 
you 
s|)eot 

The 
store's 

per- 
centase 
margin 

The 

store"s 
dollar 
margin 

Meal 

Pro<luce ..,. 

«».09 
e.so 

11.34 

3.75 
4.63 
45.  7R 
6.61 

17.4 
ffl.4 
16.1) 
J7.3 
IS.l 
19.1 
29.3 

(4.30 
I  W 
l.M 
1.03 

.84 
9  81 
1.64 

Dairy  ptoduds 

Frozen  foods 

Bafeery  goo<l?       _.... 

Nonlooil  items 

Total 

$100.00 

120.00 

A     LOGICAL    APPROACH    TO    THE    WOOL     SECTIOM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
which  relates  to  our  domestic  wool  in- 
dustry is  to  me  a  most  commendable 


section  and  one  which  will  g-o  a  long  way 
toward  preserving  and  streiigthening 
the  economic  independence  of  this  vital 
part  of  our  agricultural  economy.  Tlus 
is  not  to  say  that  I  consider  this"  section 
without  shortcoming,  and  I  would  like 
briefly  now  to  spell  out  it«  advantages 
vis-a-vis  the  House  provlsioas  of  tills 
same  section  and  what  I  consider  to 
be  some  shortcomings  in  our  version 
of  this  proposal. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  wool  section 
establishes  the  formula  for  incentive 
price  supports  based  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  determining  the  incentive 
price.  This  price  would  increase  or  de- 
crease in  direct  relationship  to  produc- 
tion costs.  However,  the  House  version 
would  establish  a  floor  of  77  percent  of 
parity  for  the  incentive  price  level.  This 
propasal  fails  to  take  into  account  that 
the  parity  price  of  wool  is  affected  bv 
prices  of  other  farm  commodities  and 
will  vary  from  month  to  month  regard- 
less of  factors  affecting  sheep  and  wool 
production. 

A  second  difference  in  the  two  versions 
of  this  section  is  that  the  Senate  bill 
would  put  to  rest  any  speculation  that 
the  incentive  level  could  or  should  be 
Increased  simply  to  spend  all  of  the  funds 
authorized.  In  our  version  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  3-year  period— 1958-60 — was 
selected  as  the  base  to  calculate  the 
level  since  wool  production  increased 
during  that  period.  The  House  version 
provides  for  a  minimum  incentive  level 
so  it  still  could  be  contended  that  the 
Secretary  should  increase  the  incentive 
level  beyond  logic  and  reason. 

The  version  of  the  section  proposed 
by  this  body  relieves  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  responslbUity  of  es- 
tablishing each  year  the  Incenth'e  price 
level  and  would  thus  relieve  tlie  wool 
Industry  from  annual  distress  and  un- 
certainty as  to  what  the  Incentive  level 
would  be  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  incentive  price  level  for 
wool  has  remained  at  62  cents  during 
the  11  years  that  the  National  Wool  Act 
has  been  In  effect,  even  though  produc- 
tion costs  have  rLsen  15  percent  during 
that  time.  The  version  of  this  bill  we 
have  considered  would  permit  an  In- 
crease in  the  Incentive  level  of  4 'a  per- 
cent for  1966  and  a  moderate  Increase  of 
'2  to  1  cent  per  pound  annually 
provided  the  cost-of-living  Index  con- 
tinues to  rise.    . 

The  preceding  Is  an  explanation  why 
I  think  our  version  of  this  bill  Is  demon- 
strably superior  to  the  version  considered 
by  the  other  body.  However,  In  one 
Instance,  I  believe  that  we  have  Included 
a  provision  which  has  not  been  sought 
by  any  scRinent  of  the  wool  Industry 
and  wlilch  will  create  considerable  con- 
fusion and  promote  inequities  in  this 
program.  I  refer  to  the  provision  which 
would  "make  price  support  available  to 
producers  marketing  not  In  excess  of 
1.000  pounds  of  wool  in  any  marketing 
year  at  a  level  not  more  than  5  cents 
per  pound  higher  than  the  level  made 
available  to  producers  marketing  in  ex- 
cess of  1,000  poimds  in  such  marketing 
year." 
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Under  this  provision  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility arises  that  unscrupulous  growers 
could  defraud  the  Government  through 
the  splittme  of  sales  and  the  selling  of 
wool  under  the  names  of  different  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  to  obtain  the 
higher  price  supports  per  pound. 

This  provision  would  also  increase  the 
costs  of  this  program  by  more  than  S2 
million  annually  and  would  create  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  costs  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  under 
this  provision,  payments  would  vary  from 
a  few  cents  to  some  producers  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  S50  to  others.  The  average 
would  be  approximately  SI2.50  per  year. 
a  figure  which  I  do  not  believe  would  spell 
the  difference  between  economic  suc- 
cess and  failure  for  any  farmer. 

The  proposal  to  make  payments  on  a 
flat  per  pound  rate  would  discourage  the 
efficient  production  and  marketing  of 
wool  by  increasing  payments  to  the  small 
producer  who  markeu  w  at  and  dirty  wool 
and  thus  would  receive  more  money  be- 
cause of  the  heavier  shearing  weight. 
And,  finally.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  incongruous  that  we  are  supporting 
a  program  which  would  pay  higher  pay- 
ments to  a  man  marketing  1.000  pounds 
of  wool  than  to  a  man  who  markets 
several  hundred  pounds  in  excess  of  that 
amount. 

The  above  reasons,  Mi'.  President,  ex- 
plain why  I  believe  that  this  bill  has 
basic  strengths  which  make  it  superior 
to  that  considered  in  the  other  body  and 
point  out  a  significant  weakness  in  the 
proposal  to  provide  additional  incentive 
payments  to  the  small  producer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
havinij  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  tliis  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (when  his  name  was 

cailedt.    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 

the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 

RONEYl.    If  he  were  present  and  voting 

he  would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were  permitted 

to  vote.  I  wotild  vote  "nay."    I  therefore 

witiihold  my  vote 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 

that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  tMr. 

WiLtiAMsl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 

from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 

the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 

RONEVl  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Akderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  absent  on  afficial  business  of  the 
Joint  CommitUfe  on  Atomic   Energy. 

If  present  md  voting,  the  Senator 
from  PennsyV  ania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
vote  "nay." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

I  No.  258  Leg.  I 
YE.\S— 72 


Allien 

AUott 

Bttrtlett 

Blblo 

Burdtck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

C&n&on 

Church. 

Claris 

Cooper 

Dirltsen 

Dodd 

DomlnlcK 

rtouglas 

EasUand 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Pannln 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Han 


Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Anderson 
Bennett 


HiiTtke 

Hftvden 

HlU 

Inouye 

Joe  It  son 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedyf  Mass 

Kennedsi  N.Y. 

Kucnel 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Ma  nf  field 

McCarthy 

McCleUas 

McGee 

McOovern 

McNiimara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monloyii 

Morse 

MOGB 

NATS— 22 

Fong 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hnitka 

Javli.'i 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Mclniyre 

NOT  VOTING — 6 


Mundt 

Murpby 

Muslde 

Nelaon 

Neuberger 

Pastors 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Rundoipb 

RUiSell,  3  C. 

RuFseU.  Qu. 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

S  ten  ma 

Symington 

Talmaclge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydiiigs 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dale. 

Young.  Ohio 


Morton 

Robertson 

Saltonetall 

Simpson 

Smith 

WiUiams.  Del. 


Monroney 
Ribicoff 


Scott 
WUllams.  N.J. 


So  the  bill  iH.R.  9811)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  biU  (H.R.  9811*  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EaXENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  corrections  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  bill  as  passed  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  Its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Eastl.^nd,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Cooper  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

THE    NATIONAL    WOOL    ACT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
sheep  industry  of  this  country  has  been 
hard  pressed  for  many  years.  It  has 
suffered  principally  from  cheap  foreign 
competition  In  form  of  excessive  meat  im- 
ports and  excessive  wool  and  wool  prod- 
ucts imports.    As  I  pointed  out  in  this 


Chamber  on  March  5,  1964,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Hruska  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964  (HR.  6196), 
lamb  and  mutton  imports  from  Austra- 
lia increased  from  1957  to  1963  by  4,583 
percent,  or  from  1.4  million  pounds  in 
1957,  to  67.5  million  pounds  in  1963. 
Virtually  no  domestic  industry  could  sur- 
vive such  a  situation,  and  the  sheep  in- 
dustry is  no  exception.  Unlike  the  cattle 
industry,  the  sheep  industi-y  is  based  on 
two  crops:  namely,  wool  and  meat.  Both 
markets  must  be  in  a  reasonably  healthy 
condition  in  order  for  the  sheepman  to 
come  out  on  his  expenses  in  these  days 
of  high  costs.  Imports  of  finished  woolen 
products  have  also  greatly  increased 
over  the  years,  while  at  the  same  time 
consumption  of  wool  by  domestic  mills 
has  greatly  decreased.  In  1957  our  im- 
ports of  finished  woolen  apparel  exceeded 
our  exports  by  67  million  pounds,  where- 
as in  1963  our  imports  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports by  112.4  million  pounds.  Virtually 
all  of  the  domestic  wool  production  finds 
its  way  into  domestic  mills,  whereas  wool 
imports,  now  entering  tliis  country  pri- 
marily in  the  form  of  finished  products, 
are  merely  distributed  to  the  retail  out- 
lets. Consequently,  the  economic  health 
of  the  domestic  woolgrower  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  economic  health  of  the 
domestic  woolen  miU,  and  this  m  turn  has 
an  effect  on  the  level  of  unemployment 
and  upon  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  the 
National  Wool  Act  has  failed  to  boost 
wool  production  in  the  United  States. 
While  it  is  true  that  shorn  wool  produc- 
tion in  1964  was  14  million  pounds  less 
than  It  was  in  the  year  of  enactment  of 
the  National  Wool  Act.  1954.  neverthe- 
less, during  the  first  6  years  of  its  opera- 
tion there  was  a  steady  Increase  In  the 
domestic  production  of  shorn  wool  by 
about  29  million  pounds:  from  236  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1954,  to  265  millioii 
pounds  in  1960.  By  correlating  this 
trend  with  the  increase  in  lamb  and 
mutton  Imports  one  can  see  that  these 
Imports  were  an  important  factor  in  off- 
setting the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  established  the  in- 
centive price  at  62  cents  11  years  ago  ; 
when  the  National  Wool  Act  became  law.  | 
Since  that  time  the  Incentive  price  hai 
not  changed.  Considering  the  Inflation 
we  have  experienced  during  recent  years, 
a  price  that  may  have  been  an  incentive 
price  11  years  ago  will  no  longer  have  that 
effect.  While  the  Incentive  price  re- 
mained static  at  62  cents  per  pound, 
farmers  were  experiencing  an  increase 
in  their  costs  by  about  12.6  percent.  An- 
other way  of  expressing  it  is  that  when 
the  62-cent  incentive  price  was  estab- 
lished it  was  approximately  parity  or  a 
little  above,  however,  that  price  Is  nc* 
only  about  75  percent  of  parity.  For 
whatever  reason,  the  incentive  price  was 
not  increased  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
conditions.  Since  1960.  at  least,  it  ha:- 
not  only  not  produced  the  desired  re- 
sults, but  in  fact,  domestic  productios 
in  1964  dropped  to  a  level  which  was  U 
million  pounds  less  than  in  1954.  The 
crop    for    1965    promises    to    be    even 


smaller.  An  incentive  price  that  falls 
to  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions 
becomes  ineffective.  It  is  not  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  that  has  failed,  it  is  the 
administration  of  the  Wool  Act  that  has 
failed.  While  our  sheep  production  con- 
tinues to  decline  from  the  1960  level  and 
domestic  wool  production  has  also  neces- 
sarily declined,  foreign  goods  are  taking 
an  Increasingly  larger  share  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  de- 
cline of  wool  production  has  been  the 
serious  drought  conditions  that  have  af- 
fected several  of  our  important  sheep- 
producing  States  since  the  inception  of 
that  program.  Texas,  for  example, 
which  accounts  for  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  wool  production, 
has  had  several  serious  dioOght  periods 
since  1954.  New  Mexico  in  the  last  year 
has  had  a  decline  of  sheep  production 
due  to  drought  conditions. 

Other  contributing  factors  to  the  de- 
cline of  wool  production  have  been  re- 
ductions in  grazing  allotments  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  difficulties  in  securing  efficient 
herders,  and  losses  from  predatory  ani- 
mals. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while 
there  are  several  factors  contributing  to 
our  failure  to  reach  the  statutory  pro- 
duction goal  of  300  million  pounds  of 
shorn  wool  per  year,  the  two  chief  ob- 
stacles to  achieving  that  goal  were  the 
failure  to  keep  the  incentive  price  alined 
to  any  degree  with  the  increases  in  costs, 
and  massive  imports  of  foreign  meat 
which  depressed  the  Iamb  and  mutton 
market.  By  1961  the  average  farm 
price  of  lambs  had  dropped  to  a  low  of 
$15.80  per  hundred  pounds.  This  hit  the 
sheep  producers  in  my  State  of  Colorado 
particularly  hard  because  income  from 
lamb  is  a  most  important  factor  In  Colo- 
rado sheep  production.  This  is  also  true 
of  a  number  of  our  Western  States. 
However,  the  February  1964  meat  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  did  have 
some  effect  in  stabilizing  the  situation  by 
limiting  increases  in  the  level  of  imports 
from  those  countries. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
National  Wool  Act  was  responsible  for 
alleviating  the  liquidation  trend  caused 
by  drought  and  marketing  conditions. 
Furthermore,  the  Wool  Act  was  a  factor 
In  increasing  our  .sheep  production  dur- 
ing the  3  years  1958  through  1960.  Many 
growers  have  stated  to  nie  that  they 
would  not  be  In  the  sheep  industry  today 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  National  Wool 
Act. 

Because  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  act 
or  has  declined  to  ac'  for  whatevei-  rea- 
ison.  it  has  become  obvious  that  if  wool 
is  to  remain  a  domestically  produced 
commodity  of  any  significance,  affirma- 
tive action  must  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  formula  contained  in  this 
measure  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  automatically  adjust  the  incentive 
price  to  a  level  which  would  approxi- 
mate 78  percent  of  parity.  According 
to  recent  Department  of  Agriculture 
fiaures,  prices  for  all  farm  products 
averaged  at  78  percent  of  parity.  So, 
establishing  the  wool  support  formula 
at  approximately  78  percent  of  parity 


would  be  in  keeping  with  the  general 
economic  level  of  agriculture,  and  would 
not  amount  to  a  windfall  for  the  wool- 
grower.  Increases  in  the  incentive 
prices  would  be  triggered  by  Increases 
in  production  costs,  and  by  the  same 
token,  decreases  in  production  costs 
would  trigger  decreases  in  incentive 
prices. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  National  Wool 
Act,  up  to  70  percent  of  the  duty  collec- 
tions on  wool  imports  may  be  utilized  to 
make  payments  to  the  wool  producer 
under  the  incentive  price  program. 
Total  incentive  payments  have  decreased 
to  nearly  a  third  of  their  1960  level  of 
$59  million  to  an  estimated  S21  million 
In  1964.  Whereas.  70  percent  of  the 
duty  collections  have  climbed  from  $72 
million  in  1960,  to  $85  million  in  1964. 
In  other  words,  the  differential  in  1960 
of  about  $13  million  has  increased  to  a 
differential  in  1964  of  about  $64  million. 
The  cost  of  the  modest  increase  under 
the  committee  bill  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  increase  in  duties  collected 
on  wool  imports.  However,  to  the  wool- 
grower  this  modest  3-cents-per-poiuid 
increase  may  make  the  difference  be- 
tween economic  life  and  economic  death. 

The  National  Wool  Act  has  been  one 
of  the  better  farm  programs,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason,  that  I  was  happy  to 
Join  with  over  40  of  my  colleagues  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bUl  to  extend  this  lec- 
islation.  It  is  my  belief  that  this'meas- 
ure  win  tend  to  stabilize  the  domestic 
wool  industry,  and.  it  is  hoped,  arrest 
its  further  decline. 

DAiny  FOOD  PTJECHASES  PBO\1SION  STRTNGTHEVS 
OMNIBUS  TA&M  BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
farm  bill  which  was  passed  today  In- 
cludes a  most  Important  new  provision, 
significant  both  in  terms  of  increased 
dairy  farm  Income  and  of  greater  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  markets  overseas. 
This  badly  needed  shift  in  national  food 
policy  also  has  an  Important  humani- 
tarian purpose. 

It  authorizes  purchases  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts at  market  prices  to  meet  the  needs 
of  foreign  and  domestic  food  programs. 
This  will  permit  orderly  and  reliable 
planning  of  these  programs,  resulting  in 
more  effective  administration. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  is  in  the  bill 
because  it  is  similar  to  my  proposal  to 
permit  the  Government  to  make  long- 
term  commitments  for  overseas  sale  and 
donation  of  farm  commodities  that  nor- 
mally are  In  surplus. 

Dome.stic  and  foreign  school  lunch. 
welfare  and  other  programs  have  been 
extremely  Important  outlets  for  large 
stocks  of  dairy  products  acquired  under 
the  mandatory  dairy  price-support  pro- 
gram. Using  cheese,  dried  milk,  and 
other  manufactured  dairy  products  for 
these  programs  has  prevented  accumula- 
tion of  stocks  beyond  available  storage 
space. 

Donation  programs  of  this  size  require 
extensive  long-range  planning  and  nego- 
tiating and.  as  a  result,  program  supplies 
must  be  committed  well  in  advance. 
Wide  fluctuations  In  suppUcs  and  tem- 
porai-y  Interruptions  in  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies have  led  to  major  problems  in  es- 
tablishing and  operating  these  programs. 


Fluctuating  supplies  of  surplus  nonfat 
di-y  milk,  for  example,  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  assure  a  reasonably  uniform  and 
continuous  flow  to  donation  outlets,  both 
in  this  country  and  overseas.  And  a  few 
months  ago  butle:'  suri5lu.s  stocks  dipped 
so  low  that  school  lunch  allocations  were 
sharply  cut  and  oleomargarine  was  sub- 
stituted m  domestic  programs  for  wel- 
fare and  chai-itable  institutions. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  this 
occurs.  One  is  the  wide  seasonal  \'aria- 
tion  in  production — and  therefore  in 
volume — of  surplus  available  for  pro- 
gram uses.  Tlie  second  is  the  wide  fluc- 
tuation in  commercial  sales.  Sales  of 
dairy  products  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corjxjration  to  both  the  domestic  and  ex- 
port commercial  market  have  been 
extremely  erratic  as  a  result  of  changing 
market  supply  and  demand  conditions. 
Authorizing  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
a  steady  supply  also  is  good  for  the  dairy 
producer  because  it  lends  to  strengthen 
the  domestic  market.  The  uneasiness  of 
unprogramed  supplies  tends  to  depress 
the  market. 

The  ability  to  supply  overseas  pro- 
grams on  a  predictable  basis  is  essential. 
At  the  present  time  the  United  States  is 
feeding  about  40  million  schoolchildren 
In  about  80  countries.  The  main  limita- 
tions are  the  shoitage  of  liigh  protein 
foods  such  as  dairy  products  and  the 
problem  of  supplying  this  program  on 
an  orderly  basis. 

In  Latin  America,  as  a  result  of  an 
Intensive  Operation  Ninos  child-feeding 
food  for  peace  program,  the  number  of 
schoolchildren  participating  in  school 
lunch  programs  has  Increased  to  more 
than  12  million.  This  means  that  a  gen- 
eration of  bread  eaters  and  milk  drinkers 
Is  growing  up  In  tills  area  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, creating  a  major  U.S.  farm  maf-- 
ket  opportunity  for  the  years  ahead. 

Assurance  of  high  protein  commodi- 
ties on  a  predictable  basis  will  encourage 
governments  or  other  agencies  overseas 
to  invest  in  port,  storage,  transportation, 
processing,  and  distribution  facilities 
needed  to  utilize  more  U.S.  imports  and 
to  integrate  the  use  of  more  U.S.  food 
Into  permanent  school  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. These  facilities  are  needed  both 
for  intergovernmental  and  commercial 
sales  through  private  channels. 

This  new  pro\'ision  of  the  farm  bill  will 
remove  the  uncertainty  of  supply  that 
nations  and  private  relief  agencies  now 
face  in  trying  to  plan  long-range  projects 
involving  high  protein  surplus  commodi- 
ties. It  will  make  it  ea.sler  to  build  per- 
manent dollar-earning  markets  for  agri- 
cultural commodities,  especially  dairy 
products,  by  guaranteeing  supplies  for 
present  programs  and  encouraging  new 
market  development  projects  modeled 
after  the  Japanese  school  milk  program. 
This  program,  which  has  been  built 
on  an  unofficial  long-term  commitment 
policy  to  assure  an  adequate  and  steady 
supply,  has  helped  make  Japan  one  of 
our  best  markets  for  US.  farm  exports. 
The  supply  feature,  used  first  for  dona- 
tions and  later  for  sales  to  Japan,  was 
essential  in  developing  the  lunch  pro- 
gram into  a  major  dollar  market. 
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The  program  beean  In  1947  with  Jap- 
anese school  distribution  by  US.  military 
forces  of  fluid  milk  made  with  5  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  At  that 
time  Japanese  children  normally  did 
not  drink  milk.  Sincp  then  the  program 
has  developed  into  a  permanent  cash 
m&rket  with  Japan. 

The  99  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  sold  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
on  June  2  of  this  year  for  use  in  the 
school  lunch  program  brought  total  sales 
since  1950  to  nearly  868  miUion  pounds. 
In  1964-63  more  than  half  of  Japans 
school  age  children  were  supplied  at 
school  with  high  quality  U.S.  milk. 

It  is  clear  that  Japan  has  become,  by 
virtue  of  this  program,  an  assured  and 
Eirowini  dollar  market  for  nonfat  dry 
milk.  It  is  clear  too.  that  the  demand 
for  milk  also  is  strong  amonc  those  now 
'-■rown  beyond  school  age  and  that  these 
milk-consuming  adults  constitute  a 
major  market  for  private  commercial 
exports  from  this  country. 

This  dairy  products  provision  of  the 
farm  bill  will  make  this  major  condition 
of  the  successful  Japanese  experience — 
a  dependable  supply  over  a  period  of 
several  years— more  generally  available 
to  other  nations  and  to  our  many  over- 
seas relief  agencies.  It  also  will  make 
our  domestic  school  lunch  and  other 
welfare  proprams  more  orderly  and 
eftective. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  farm  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  today  Is  a  very 
constructive  measure. 

It  does  not  represent  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  progams  of  the  past  but 
continues  what  is  valuable  from  the  tra- 
ditional programs  and  adds  to  them. 

First  The  programs  will  provide  sub- 
stantial a.5sistance  to  farmers  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  a  fair  return  for  their 
work  and  investment.  In  the  absence 
of  commodity  programs,  net  farm  in- 
come would  be  cut  in  half  and  the  entire 
farm  family  system  put  in  jeopaidy.  Cf 
course,  ilie  programs  provided  by  the  bill 
wUl  not  fully  solve  the  farm  income 
problem.  Even  if  the  programs  can  be 
caiTied  out  to  the  maximum  suioport 
level  permitted  by  the  bill,  the  American 
farmers  would  not  receive  full  parity  of 
int»me.  However,  the  programs  ap- 
proved today  will  provide  a  floor  under 
the  market  price  of  several  important 
farm  commodities.  From  this  It  will  be 
possible  to  move  with  a  variety  of  other 
meaiis  to  improve  farm  income. 

Second.  The  bill  Is  a  comprehensive 
measure.  It  contains  an  extension  of  the 
feed-grain  program  which  has  enjoyed 
general  acceptance  and  greatly  reduced 
the  feed  grain  problem.  This  program 
is  important  in  itself  as  an  assistance  to 
feed  grain  producers.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  livestock  and  potiltry  producers. 
If  we  had  no  feed  grain  proBr2im.  there 
would  be  a  sharp  drop  in  feed  prices  and 
a  resulting  overproduction  of  livestock 
and  lowei-  prices. 

The  bill  provides  a  continuation  and 
Improvement  of  the  wheat  program  with 
a  provision  to  raise  wheat  Income.  The 
McGovem  amendment  further  improves 
the  program  and  provides  a  better  proce- 
dure for  exports.    I  believe  that  the  pro- 


posal 01  Senator  T.^LMADCE  for  the  cot- 
ton program  which  was  adopted  on  the 
floor,  offers  a  better  long-run  prospect 
for  improving  the  cotton  situation  and 
will  be  more  effective  both  to  maintain 
cotton  income  and  to  make  cotton  com- 
petitive for  export  and  for  use  by  domes- 
tic inills. 

The  measure  also  extends  the  wool 
program  and  Improves  it  by  fixing  the 
support  at  a  percentage  level  and  by  pro- 
viding a  higher  support  to  producers 
whose  annual  marketings  do  not  exceed 
1.000  pounds.  The  costs  of  production 
for  wool  have  increased  year  by  year  but 
the  support  level  has  been  the  same  since 
1955.  Wool  production  has  decreased  in 
recent  years.  The  provisions  of  thg  hill 
will  help  tills  situation. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  cropland  ad- 
ju.stment  program,  which  is  a  revision 
and  improvement  of  the  soil  bank. 
Taken  together  with  the  diversion  pro- 
visions of  the  commodity  programs.  It 
will  be  useful  in  bringing  supplies  some- 
what into  line  with  the  demand  for  food 
and  fiber. 

Third.  The  Senate  bill  extends  the  ma- 
jor commodity  programs  for  4  years. 
The  recent  feed  grain,  wheat  and  cotton 
programs  have  been  approved  for  only 
2  years,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams has  been  limited  by  doubt  and  In- 
security about  the  future  of  the  programs. 
The  4-year  authorization  will  make  It 
easier  for  farm.ers.  processors  and  all 
related  farm  industries  to  plan  with 
greater  knowledge  and  confidence. 

Fourth.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide more  flexible  programs  and  will  give 
farmers  a  better  opportunity  to  make 
adjustments  suited  to  their  individual 
farming  operations. 

I  regret  that  the  bill  does  not  contain 
a  pro^asion  for  a  comprehensive  dairy 
program.  The  return  to  dahy  fanners 
has  been  discouraging ly  low  for  several 
year.  A  large  surplus  continues  to  hang 
over  the  market  and  tends  to  keep  the 
price  at  the  75  percent  of  parity  support 
level.  In  my  opinion  the  Proxmire 
amendment  is  a  minor  adjustment  and 
inadequate  to  meet  the  serious  dairy 
problems.  It  is  possible  that  over  a 
period  of  years,  depending  upon  how- 
many  Federal  orders  are  amended  to 
adopt  the  class  I  base  plan,  the  Incentive 
to  expand  milk  production  will  be  re- 
duced. However,  the  provision  is  of 
little  or  no  value  in  meeting  the  present 
serious  economic  difficulties  of  dairy 
farmers  in  areas  where  production  is  used 
largely  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Since  1959  dairy  farmers  and  their 
families  have  earned  less  for  their  labor 
than  have  farmers  generally.  The  aver- 
age hourly  return  to  the  dairy  farmer 
is  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  large 
as  the  hourly  earnings  from  farming 
generally — and  that  general  average  is 
only  51.06  per  hour  in  1964.  Dairying  is 
a  demanding  occupation  and  it  requires 
farmers  to  be  most  attentive  to  their 
work  every  day  of  the  year.  Dairy 
farmers,  as  have  other  farm  producers, 
have  been  making  adjustments  in  their 
operations  and  increasing  productivity 
and  the  efficiency  of  their  operations. 
Yet  they  are  economically  worse  off  than 
tiefore. 


The  bill  adopted  by  the  House  con- 
tained language  not  only  for  a  class  I 
base  plan  but  also  to  clarify  that  Federal 
order  markets  can  be  established  for  milk 
used  for  processed  dairy  products.  1 
urge  that  this  section  be  accepted  in  con- 
ference. I  hope  that  the  conferees  will 
consult  with  Department  officials  about 
the  most  effective  language  to  authorize 
Federal  order.*  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  that  they  will  give  consideration  to 
the  provision  in  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced. S.  2242.  relating  to  Federal  orders 
for  manufacturing  milk. 

However,  even  if  both  the  class  I  base 
plan  and  authorization  of  orders  for 
manufacturing  milk  are  included  in  the 
conference  report,  the  major  problems 
of  dairy  farmers  will  still  remain.  It 
is  my  hope  that  with  the  adoption  of  4- 
year  programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton  and  wool,  the  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  dairy  .situation  and  to  de- 
velop a  better  dairy  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  few 
legislative  measures  are  as  vital  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  this  country 
and  at  the  same  time  as  complex  as  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  which 
the  Senate  has  just  passed.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  agri- 
culture bill  is  sufficient  proof  of  both  its 
importance  and  its  complexity.  The 
goals  of  the  bill  are  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Goveinment  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  and  to  afford  greater  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  mouthful.  But 
one  thing  has  been  made  very  clear  by 
this  body's  treatment  of  the  bill — that 
is.  that  it  would  require  an  equal  mouth- 
ful to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  and  of  the  able  manager  of  this 
bill  in  particular  for  the  meticulous  and 
complete  treatment  which  this  vital 
measure  has  received. 

There  is  no  floor  manager  of  any  bill 
who  is  more  diligent,  fair  and  well- 
prepared  than  the  very  capable  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  EllenderJ. 
In  his  own  inimitable  fashion,  he  has 
educated  himself  on  all  aspects  of  the 
complicated  farm  problem:  he  has  in- 
vestigated all  suggestions  and  all  possi- 
bilities; he  has  patiently  put  together  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  gone  far 
toward  satisfying  many  Interested 
groups  and  coping  with  a  multitude  of 
problems.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  and 
thanked  for  his  unselfish  dedication  to 
the  goal  of  solution  of  the  very  dlEQcult 
problems  faced  by  our  farming  com- 
munity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  task  of  the 
distinguished  serrlor  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana was  lightened  by  the  hard  work 
and  unselfish  participation  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Each  member 
of  that  committee,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  has  performed  ably  and 
con.scientiously  in  hammering  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Important 
amendments  were  persuasively  presented 
by  committee  members,  including  es- 
pecially  the  distinguished  junior   Sen- 
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ator  from  Georgia  tMr.  Taimadce).  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Bass],  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN],  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken],  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young i.  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller  1 . 

Equally  important  amendments  were 
inserted  in  the  bill  in  committee  at  the 
capable  suggestion  of  many  of  its  mem- 
liers.  Of  special  import  were  the  pro- 
posals of  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Holland],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  YotJNc].  And  un- 
datmted  efforts  were  consistently  put 
forth,  by  way  of  participation  in  debate 
and  discussion  and  just  plain  hard,  de- 
liberative work  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments, by  the  .senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Ml-.  EASTLA>n)].  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan], 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
MoNTOTAl,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper], 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  BOGGS]. 

But — and  this  Is  an  indication  of  both 
the  importance  of  the  farm  bill  and  the 
typically  high  level  of  the  deliberation 
of  the  Senate — committee  members  were 
far  from  alone  in  their  work  on  this  bill. 
Amendments  were  also  proposed  and 
ably  argued  by  Senators  not  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  refer  especially  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson]  .  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macnxtson].  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDDl .  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  JaVits],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mcndt],  and  otliers. 

Debate  and  discu.sslon  by  many  other 
Members  of  this  body  was  of  a  uniformly 
high  character.  1  could  literally  go 
down  the  entire  roll  of  Senators  in  con- 
gratulating and  thanking  individual 
Senators  for  hard  and  thoughtful  work 
on  this  measure.  I  will  not.  however, 
detain  this  body  longer  except  to  say 
that  I  am  especially  proud  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  In  view  of  its  unparal- 
leled deliberation  on  the  farm  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  today,  and  also  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  leaderslilp  to  re- 
quest shortly  that  the  Chair  declare  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  two  distin- 
guished guests,  their  families,  and  others 


in  their  party.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
two  astronauts. 

Following  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
again  this  afternoon,  the  leadership  has 
indicated  that  it  would  like  to  take  up 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations  and  Optional  Protocol,  which 
is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  noncon- 
troversial,  having  been  reported  unani- 
mously out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  has  to  do  with  etiquette 
and  things  of  that  sort.  There  will  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it. 

Next  will  be  the  consideration  of  con- 
ference reports  and  others  which  have 
been  acceded  to. 

Then,  the  highway  improvement  bill 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  will 
be  the  unfinished  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  20  minutes  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row on  the  Louisiana  disaster. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  ASTRO- 
NAUTS LT.  COL.  L.  GORDON 
COOPER  AND  COMDR.  CH.ARLES 
CONRAD.  JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  en 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself  and  for  the  entire 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  until  the  Chair  ap- 
points a  committee  of  escort  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  nii- 
nois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel],  as  a 
committee  of  escort  for  the  astronauts 
and  their  party. 

HECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  renew  my  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  stands  In  recess  sub- 
ject to  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  call  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  connection  with  the  recep- 
tion be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  astronauts.  Lt.  Col.  Gordon 
Cooper  and  Comdr.  Charles  Conrad.  Jr.. 
escorted  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  and  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Charles  Berry  and  Dr.  Robert  C. 


Seemans,  Jr.,  entered  the  Chamber  and 
took  the  places  assigned  to  them  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  Vice  President. 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Members  of 
the  Senate,  distinguished  astronauts, 
members  of  the  NASA  organizaiion. 
wives  and  families,  today,  our  Capital 
City  has  been  singularly  honored  by  tlie 
presence  of  Lt.  Col.  L.  Gordon  Cooper, 
Comdr.  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.  and  Dr. 
Charles  Berry,  three  gentlemen  who  huve 
been  honored  today  by  the  President  of 
the  Unit<-d  States,  who  presented  to  them 
the  NASA  Medal  for  Exceptional  Serv- 
ice.    (Applause.] 

We  are  also  greatly  honored  to  have 
with  us  today  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans, 
Jr.,  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Early  today,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  host  for  a  present.alior.  by 
these  distinguished  astronauts  to  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  as  they  described 
their  8-day  orbital  flight. 

Later  this  afternoon,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives received  them. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  wishes  to 
hear  from  them;  and  I  now  take  the 
liberty  to  present,  first,  the  command 
pilot,  one  who  has  been  in  outer  space  in 
flight  time  longer  than  an,v  person  in 
the  world,  who  has  broken  all  records. 
He  has  been  with  us  before,  because  his 
previous  flight  was  for  some  34  hours. 

I  now  present  to  the  Senate,  with  great 
honor  and  privilege.  Lt.  Col.  Gordon 
CoopCfr astronaut.  [Applause,  Senators 
arising.] 

Colonel  COOPBH.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  here 
again.  I  hope  we  can  visit  frequently. 
(Laughter.]  It  is  a  rare  honor.  We  ap- 
preciate it  very  much. 

Some  5  years  ago.  we  were  working 
very  hard  to  see  how  many  experiments 
we  could  put  on  board  a  manned  space 
flight.  That  flight  was  to  go  a  little 
over  100  miles  in  altitude  and  it  was  to 
last  the  sum  total  of  15  minutes.  We 
made  it. 

We  conducted  several  e:cperiments  on 
board,  and  we  proved  several  people 
wrong.  We  proved  that  man  really  could 
last  for  15  minutes  in  space. 

As  time  went  on.  we  moved  the  flights 
up  to  a  little  longer  time,  and  still  a 
little  longer  in  time,  and  we  got  up  to  the 
orbital  time  of  six  orbits. 

Then  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  make  a  flight  of  22  orbits,  about 
28  months  ago.  At  that  time.  I  was 
privileged  to  appear  here  before  many 
of  you. 

I  was  hopeful  at  that  time  that  I  would 
be  given  the  privilege  of  making  an- 
other space  flight  In  which  I  would  have 
enough  time  to  do  mai\y  of  the  things 
that  I  ran  out  of  time  to  do  in  that  34 
hours. 

We  finally  made  a  flight  in  which  we 
had  enough  time  to  do  quite  a  number 
of  things.  The  flight  lasted  a  few  min- 
utes short  of  8  full  days,  or  190  hours  of 
flight  time. 

The  prime  mission  of  the  flight  was  to 
show  that  the  man-machine  combi- 
nation could  exist  in  space,  that  it  could 
do  a  good  job.  and  return  In  good  shape 
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for  a  period  equal  to  that  of  a  manned- 
stay  lunar  mission. 

We  have  proved  that  it  can  be  done, 
that  we  have  environmental  control  sys- 
tems which  will  do  the  job,  that  man  can 
remain  In  a  healthy  condition  and  be  in 
a  healthy  condition  when  he  returns  to 
earth. 

Second,  we  were  proving  a  great  many 
systems  on  board,  including  our  radar, 
including  onboard  computers,  including 
a  stable  table,  by  which  we  could  navi- 
gate, all  of  which  are  vitally  necessary 
for  the  lunar  mission.  We  have  proved 
that  these  systems  will  work,  that  they 
are  accurate  and  reliable,  and  that  they 
do  the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Third,  we  took  along  some  17  scientific 
experiments,  .some  of  which  we  did  not 
quite  complete.  We  completed  the  great 
majority  of  them  by  100  percent.  Sev- 
eral were  85  percent  or  more  completed, 
and  one  we  were  unable  to  complete. 

We  had  some  minor  problems  onboard. 
These  were  primarily  concerned  with 
the  new  and  to  a  certain  extent  unknown 
cryocenics,  oxygen  and  hydroBen  sys- 
tems which  powered  our  fuel  cells:  also 
several  complete  new  items  which  had 
never  been  flown  before  in  this  type  of 
configuration.  The  fuel  cells  worked 
very  well,  the  ciTogenlcs  power  did  not 
work  vei-y  well  at  first,  but  did  work  later 
after  we  determined  that  it  woiild  operate 
at  a  lower  pressure  than  that  designed. 
We  managed  by  '•catch  as  catch  can,"  in 
some  cases,  while  in  drift  In  flight,  to 
conduct  most  of  the  experiments. 

We  learned  a  great  deal. 

I  felt  many  of  the  same  things  on 
this  flight  that  I  felt  on  previous  flights. 

It  wao  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  me. 
for  instance,  to  observe  the  feelings  of 
my  fellow  pilot,  Pete  Conrad,  on  many 
things  of  great  beauty  and  significance 
encountered  in  space,  and  to  observe  his 
reaction  as  he  noticed  them  for  the  first 
time. 

We  found  a  great  many  new  things  we 
had  not  found  in  space  before.  We  had 
plenty  of  time  to  do  it,  and  a  great  deal 
more  opportunity  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
data  gatheiing  than  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  before. 

I  tliank  you  very  much  for  this  priv- 
ilege of  appearing  before  you.  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  privilege  before  very  long 
again,  when  we  have  some  later  space 
lliL-hts.     f  Applause,  Senators  rising.l 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Tlie  partner 
in  Gemini  5,  a  gentleman  who  brought 
honor  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
oountrj',  just  as  did  the  command  pilot. 
Colonel  Cooper,  is  with  us  today.  He  is 
affectionately  known  as  "Pete."  So  I 
introduce  to  you  Comdr.  "Pete"  Conrad, 
[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Commander  CONRAD.  Mr.  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Senators,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  here  today,  I  mentioned  at  the 
press  conference,  after  the  flight  was 
over,  that  the  most  significant  scientific 
fact  that  I  had  noted  was  that  after  the 
flight  was  over,  addressing  a  group  such 
as  this,  my  heart  was  at  least  50  beats 
higher  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
flight.  However.  I  have  my  doctor  here 
'n  case  I  get  into  trouble. 

"Gordo"  has  mentioned  some  of  the 
things  about  the  flight.    In  particular,  it 


was  my  joy  to  see  some  of  the  interesting 
phenomena  that  we  observed.  I  might 
mention  a  few  of  them  to  you.  Probably 
for  the  first  time,  we  observed  meteorites 
entering,  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
flight  reports  that  mentioned  these.  The 
meteorites  entered  below  us.  I  had  to 
stop  to  think  about  that  for  a  minute. 
When  it  was  said  that  we  might  see 
them.  I  realized  we  were  going  to  fly 
high.  I  had  coftipletely  forgotten  that 
we  wet-e  flying  above  the  atmosphere  and 
that  would  be, the  place  where  we  saw 
the  meteorites  entering — below  us.  That 
was  a  beautiful  sight. 

In  scientific  terms,  we  observed  the 
aurora  south  of  Australia,  and  many 
other  interesting  phenomena. 

We  as  test  pilots  are  curious  people, 
and  I  tliink  we  like  answers  to  questions, 
as  scientists  do.  I  l)elieve  we  have 
brought  back  some  useful  data.  As  I 
said  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  had  11  days  of  lest  and  debriefing 
and  11  days  of  good  sleep,  and  I  am 
ready  to  fly  again.  tApplausc,  Senators 
rising-] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  While  Dr. 
Berry  was  not  in  the  space  capsule,  he 
operated  a  good  deal  of  equipment  in  the 
space  capsule  that  was  attached  to  these 
two  great  astronauts.  This  noon,  as  I 
listened  to  Dr.  Berry  explain  the  medical 
findings  of  this  flight,  I  noticed  Colonel 
Cooper  and  Commander  Conrad  squirm 
and  twitch  as  they  thought  about  the 
little  gadgets  that  were  hooked  onto 
them  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  this 
doctor.  But  we  are  very  proud  of  Dr. 
Berry.  I  want  him  to  take  a  bow  and 
say  a  few  words  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Dr.  Berry.  [Applause,  Senators  ris- 
ing.) 

Dr.  BERRY  I  am  very  glad  that  I  am 
not  censored  at  the  moment,  myself,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  my  heart  rate  would  be 
better  than  200  right  now.  I  had  no 
idea,  Mr.  Vice  President,  when  we  talked 
about  coming  in  earlier  to  your  ofRce  that 
it  WTJuld  be  this  way. 

We  are  conducting  a  program  such  as 
this,  of  course,  to  make  man  a  vital  part 
of  such  a  research  effort  and  to  show  the 
facility  that  man  has  to  gain  scientific 
information,  using  veliicles  such  as  we 
are  able  to  build  in  this  country. 

"Pete"  and  Gordon  have  shown  re- 
markable ability  to  utilize  these  vehicles 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Our  job  is  to  try 
to  see  that  they  always  remain  in  good 
condition  to  perform  that  particular 
function. 

I  think  I  can  report,  so  far  as  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  In  this  country  to 
date  and  at  the  moment,  that  we  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion for  the  duration  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  We  can  cxinfldently  say  that 
man  has  been  able  to  perform  very  well 
up  to  4  days  in  a  weightless  State  earlier, 
and  on  this  mission  8  days  in  a  weightless 
State.  He  has  then  been  able  to  readapt 
back  to  a  I-G  environment.  We  have 
living  proof  of  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Lest  fear  and 
trepidation  come  to  the  hearts  of  the 
male  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  three  ladles  in  the 
front  row  are  not  as  yet  Senators,  but  I 


think  Senator  Smith  has  been  talking  to 
them  about  that  possibility. 

May  I,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate,  preseiU  to  the  Senate  and  to  oiir 
fellow  Americans  three  ladies  with  us 
todar,  Trudy  Cooper,  or  Mrs.  Cooper: 
Jane,  or  Mrs.  Conrad;  and  Mrs.  Berry 
(Applause.! 

May  I  present  to  my  colleagues  the 
members  of  the  families  who  are  In  the 
diplomatic  galleries — the  Cooper  family, 
the  Conrad  family,  and  the  Benr  family. 
I  believe,  Bob  Seemans.  there  must  be 
some  of  your  family  up  there.  I  know 
that  Commander  Conrad's  mother  is 
there. 

Is  Mrs.  Conrad  there? 

(Mrs.  Conrad  stood  in  the  diplomatic 
gallery.)     IApplau.se.  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  know  also 
that  three  of  the  Beri-y  children  are 
here.     Will  they  stand? 

I  The  three  Berry  children  stood  In  the 
diplomatic  gallery.)  (Applause.  Sena- 
tors rising.l 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  understood 
that  the  2  daughters  of  Colonel  and  Mrs 
Cooper  are  present.     Will  they  stand? 

(The  two  daughters  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Cooper  stood  In  the  diplomatic 
gallery.)     (Applause,  Senators  rising.l 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  must  in- 
form the  Senate  that  the  four  jimior 
astronauts  of  the  Conrad  family  whom 
wc  met  earlier  today  are  drifting  about 
as  though  in  orbit.  They  are  not  In 
orbit  right  now:  they  are  drifting,  and 
apparently  they  are  not  with  us.  They 
are  at  the  zoo.  (Laughter.]  But  we  hart 
them  with  us.  To  show  you  their  intel- 
lectual attainment,  they  were  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  earlier  today. 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  you  with 
us  today,  gentlemen.  Your  achieve- 
ments, while  they  are  great  personal 
honors  to  you,  and  indeed,  to  our  Na- 
tion, are  also  great  personal  honors  to 
your  respective  families. 

Our  space  program  is  a  team  enter- 
prise— Government,  industry,  science, 
universities,  skilled  workers,  astronauts. 
Department  of  Defense,  NASA, 

It  sets  a  good  example  for  the  whole 
country.  I  am  pleased  to  flnd  a  princi- 
ple of  excellence  and  performance. 
What  better  principle  could  we  have  than 
the  living  manifestation  of  excellence 
and  performance  in  our  two  astronauts. 
Commander  Conrad  and  Colonel  Cooper? 

Welcome  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  sure 
that  Senators  will  want  to  greet  our 
guests. 

Theneupon.  the  astronauts  were  greet- 
ed by  Senators  In  the  well  of  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  4:41  o'clock 
p.m..  upon  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  iMr.  Mondale  in  the  chair). 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTO'E  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Bsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  consider  Executive  H.  the 
Hague  Protocol  to  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention. 


I 


\^ENNA  CONVENTION  ON  DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS,  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE  OPTIONAL  PROTOCOL 
CONCERNING  THE  COMPULSORY 
SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
H  '86th  Cong..  1st  sess.i,  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations. 
Together  with  the  Optional  Protocol 
Concerning  the  Compulsory  Settlement 
of  Disputes,  signed  at  Vierma  under  date 
of  April  18,  1961,  which  was  read  the 
second  time,  as  follows: 
U.NTTED  Nations  Conference  on  Diplomatic 

iNTEECOUaSE        AND         iMMfNITtES — VIENNA 

Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

EecaJllng  that  peoples  of  all  nations  from 
anclenc  times  have  recognized  the  status  of 
diplomatic  agents. 

Having  in  mind  the  purposes  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
concerning  the  sovereign  equality  of  States, 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  and  the  promotion  of  friendly  re- 
lations among  nations. 

Believing  that  an  international  conven- 
tion on  diplomatic  Intercourse,  privileges 
6nd  immtmltles  would  contribute  to  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
Uons.  Irrespective  of  their  differing  consti- 
tutional and  social  systems. 

Realizing  that  the  purpose  of  such  privi- 
leges and  immunities  is  not  to  benefit  In- 
atviduals  but  to  ensure  the  efllclent  per- 
lormance  of  the  functions  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions as  representing  States. 

Affirming  that  the  rules  of  customarv  In- 
ternationa! law  should  continue  to  govern 
questions  not  expressly  regulated  by  the  pro- 
VLsions  of  the  present  Convention. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ABTICLE    1 

For  the  purpose  ol  the  present  Convention, 
the  following  expressions  shall  have  the 
meanings  hereunder  assigned  to  them: 

I  at  the  "head  of  the  mission"  Is  the  person 
charged  by  the  sending  State  with  the  duty 
of  acting  In  that  capacity; 

tb)  the  "members  of  the  mission"  are  the 
head  of  the  mission  and  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  mission: 

ic)  the  "members  of  the  staff  of  the  mis- 
sion" are  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
staa,  of  the  administrative  and  technical 
st.3ff  and  of  the  service  staff  of  the  mission; 

(d)  the  "members  of  the  diplomatic  staff" 
are  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission 
having  diplomatic  rank; 

(e)  a  "diplomatic  agent"  is  the  head  of 
tlie  mission  or  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
Btafl  of  the  mission: 

(f)  the  "members  of  the  administrative 
»nd  technical  staff"  axe  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  mission  employed  in  the  admin- 
istrative and  technical  service  of  the  mis- 
sion: 

I  g)  the  "members  of  Uie  service  staff"  arc 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission  in 
the  domestic  service  of  the  mission: 

thi  a  "private  servant"  ie  a  person  who  is 
in  the  domestic  service  of  a  member  of  the 
m.sslon  and  who  Is  not  an  employee  of  the 
wilding  state; 

111  the  "premises  of  th«  mission"  are  the 
'ou;dlngs  or  parts  of  buildings  and  the  land 
"iclllary  thereto.  Irrespective  of  ownership, 
"sed  for   the  purposes  of  the  mission  in- 


cluding  the   rcsldlnce  of   the   head   ol   the 
mission. 

ahticle  a 
The  establlslunent  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  States,  and  of  permanent  diplomat- 
ic missions,  takes  place  by  mutual  consent. 

ARTICLE    3 

1.  The  functions  of  a  diplomatic  mission 
consist  inter  alia  in : 

(a)  representing  the  sending  State  In  the 
receiving  State: 

(bl  protecting  in  the  receiving  state  the 
Interests  of  the  sending  State  and  of  its 
nationals,  within  the  limits  permlued  by 
international  law: 

(c)  negotiating  with  the  Government  of 
the  receiving  State; 

(d)  ascertaJning  by  all  lawful  means  con- 
ditions and  developments  In  the  receiving 
State,  and  reporting  thereon  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  sending  Stjite; 

lei  promoting  friendly  relations  tjetween 
the  sending  State  and  the  receiving  State. 
and  developing  their  economic,  cultural  and 
sclentiac  relations. 

2.  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shaOl 
tje  construed  as  preventing  the  performance 
of  consular  functions  by  a  diplomatic 
mission. 

ARTICLE   « 

1.  The  sending  State  must  malce  certain 
that  the  agr^ment  of  the  receiving  State  has 
Ijeen  given  tor  the  person  it  proposes  to 
accredit  as  head  of  the  mission  to  that  State. 

2.  Tlie  receiving  State  is  not  obliged  to 
give  reasons  to  the  sending  State  for  a  re- 
fusal of  agr^ment. 

ARTICLE    5 

1.  The  sending  State  may.  after  It  has  given 
due  notiacatlon  to  the  receiving  States  con- 
cerned, accredit  a  head  of  mission  or  assign 
any  member  of  the  diplomatic  staff,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  more  than  one  State,  unless 
there  la  express  objection  by  any  of  the  re- 
ceiving States. 

2  If  the  sending  State  accredits  a  head 
of  mission  to  one  or  more  other  States  it 
may  establish  a  diplomatic  mission  headed  by 
a  charge  d'affaires  ad  Interim  in  each  State 
where  the  head  of  mission  has  not  his  perma- 
nent seat. 

3.  A  head  of  mission  or  any  member  of  the 
diplomatic  staff  of  the  mission  may  act  as 
representative  of  the  sending  State  to  any 
International  organization. 

ARTICLE   6 

Two  or  more  States  may  accredit  the  same 
person  as  head  of  mission  to  another  State, 
unless  objection  Is  offered  by  the  receiving 
State. 

ARTICLE    7 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  5.  8, 
9,  and  11,  the  sending  State  may  freely  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mission. 
In  the  case  of  military,  naval  or  air  attaches, 
the  receiving  State  may  require  their  names 
to  be  submitted  beforehand,  for  its  approval. 

ARTICLE   a 

1.  Members  of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  the 
mission  should  in  principle  be  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  sending  State. 

2.  Members  of  the  diplomatic  staff  of  the 
ml-sslon  may  not  be  appointed  from  among 
persons  having  the  nationality  of  the  re- 
ceiving State,  except  with  the  consent  of  that 
State  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

3.  The  receiving  State  may  reserve  the 
same  right  with  regard  to  nationals  of  a  third 
State  who  are  not  also  nationals  of  the  send- 
ing State. 

ARTICLE    9 

1.  The  receiving  State  may  at  any  time  and 
without  having  to  explain  Us  decision,  notify 
the  sending  State  that  the  head  of  the  mis- 
sion or  any  member  of  the  diplomatic  staff 
of  the  mission  is  persona  non  grata  or  that 


any  other  member  of  the  staff  of  the  mission 
is  not  acceptable.  In  any  such  case.  t!ie 
sending  State  shall,  as  appropriate,  either 
recall  the  person  concerned  or  terminate  his 
functions  with  the  mission.  A  person  may 
be  declared  non  grata  or  not  acceptable  be- 
fore arriving  In  the  territory  of  the  receiving 
State. 

2.  If  the  sending  State  refuses  or  falls 
within  a  reasonable  period  to  carry  out  its 
obligations  under  paragraph  i  of  this  Article, 
the  receiving  State  may  refuse  to  recognize 
the  person  concerned  as  a  member  of  the 
mission. 

ARTICLE    10 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
receiving  State,  or  such  other  ministry  as 
may  be  agreed,  shall  be  notified  of: 

(a)  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
mission,  their  arrival  and  their  final  depar- 
ture or  the  termination  of  their  functions 
with  the  mission; 

tb)  the  arrival  and  final  departure  of  a 
person  belonging  to  the  family  of  a  member 
of  the  mission  and.  where  appropriate,  the 
fact  that  a  person  becomes  or  ceases  to  be  a 
meml>er  of  the  family  of  a  member  of  the 
mission; 

(c)  the  arrival  and  final  departure  of  pri- 
vate servants  In  the  employ  of  persons  re- 
ferred to  in  sub-paragraph  lot  of  this  para- 
graph and.  where  appropriate,  the  fact  that 
they  are  leaving  the  employ  of  such  persons; 

(d>  the  engagement  and"  discharge  of  per- 
sons resident  In  the  receiving  Stale  as  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  mission  or  private  servants  en- 
titled to  privileges  and  immunities. 

pi.  Where  possible,  prior  notification  of  ar- 
rival and  final  departure  shall  also  be  given. 

ARTICLE    1  I 

1.  In  the  absence  of  specific  agreement  as 
to  the  size  of  the  mission,  the  receiving  State 
may  require  that  the  size  of  a  mission  be 
Itept  within  limits  considered  by  it  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  normal,  having  regard  to  circum- 
stances and  conditions  in  the  receiving  State 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  mission, 

a.  The  receiving  State  may  equally,  within 
similar  bounds  and  on  a  non-dlscrlinlnatory 
basis,  refuse  to  accept  otBcials  of  a  particular 
category. 

ARTICLE    12 

The  sending  State  may  not.  without  the 
prior  express  consent  of  the  receiving  state, 
establish  offices  forming  part  of  the  mission 
in  localities  other  than  those  in  which  the 
mission  Itself  is  established. 

ARTICLE    13 

1.  The  head  of  the  mission  Is  considered 
as  having  taken  up  his  functions  In  the  re- 
ceiving State  either  when  he  has  presented 
his  credentials  or  when  he  has  notified  his 
arrival  and  a  true  copy  of  his  credentials  has 
been  presented  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  receiving  State,  or  such  other 
ministry  as  may  Ije  agreed,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  practice  prevailing  In  the  receiving 
State  which  shall  be  applied  in  a  uniform 
manner. 

2.  The  order  of  presentation  o!  credentials 
or  of  a  true  copy  thereof  will  be  determined 
by  the  date  and  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
head  of  the  mission. 

ARTICLE    14 

1.  Heads  of  mission  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely; 

(at  that  of  ambassadors  or  nuncios  ac- 
credited to  Heads  of  State,  and  other  heads 
of  mission  ol  equivalent  rank: 

lb)  that  of  envoys,  ministers  and  inter- 
nuncios accredited  to  Heads  of  State: 

IC)  that  of  charges  d'affaires  accredited  to 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 

2.  Except  as  concerns  precedence  and  eti- 
quette, there  shall  be  no  differentiation  be- 
tween heads  of  mission  by  reason  of  their 
class. 
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AKncve  15 
The  class  to  which  the  heads  ol  their  mis- 
sions are  to  be  a-islgned  shRll  be  agreed  be- 
tween States. 

ABTICLE  1 6 

1.  Heads  of  mission  shall  take  precedence 
In  Their  respective  claEses  In  the  order  of  the 
date  and  time  of  tailing  up  their  functions 
In  accordance  with  Article  13. 

2.  Alterations  In  the  credentials  of  a  head 
of  mission  not  Involving  any  change  of  class 
shall  not  affect  his  precedence. 

3  This  article  Is  without  prejudice  to  any 
practice  accepted  by  the  receiving  State 
regarding  the  precedence  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Holy  See. 

ARTICLE  n 

The  precedence  of  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  staff  of  the  mission  shall  he  no- 
Ofled  by  the  head  of  the  mission  to  the  Minis- 
try for  Foreign  Affairs  or  such  other  mlnls- 
Sry  Be  may  be  agreed. 

KancLZ  13 

The  procedure  to  be  observed  In  each  State 
for  the  reception  of  heads  of  mLiislon  shall 
be  uniform  in  respect  of  each  class. 

ARTICLE  la 

1.  If  the  post  of  head  of  the  mission  Is 
yacant,  or  if  the  head  of  the  mi.'salon  Is  un- 
able to  perform  his  fimctlons,  a  charg6  d'af- 
faires ad  interim  shall  act  provisionally  as 
bead  of  the  mission.  The  name  of  the  charg6 
d'affaires  ad  Interim  sholl  be  notified,  either 
by  the  head  of  the  mission  or.  In  case  he  is 
unable  to  do  .so.  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  sending  State  to  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  receiving  State  or 
such  other  ministry  as  may  be  agreed. 

2.  In  cases  where  no  member  of  the  dip- 
lomatic staff  of  the  mission  Is  present  In  the 
receiving  State,  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tive and  technical  staff  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  receiving  State,  be  designated  by 
the  sending  State  to  be  In  charge  of  the 
ourrent  administrative  affairs  of  the  mission. 

ARTICLE  so 
The  mission  and  Its  head  shall  have  the 
right  to  use  the  flag  and  emblem  of  the  send- 
ing State  on  the  premises  of  the  mission. 
Including  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
mission,  and  on  his  means  of  transport. 

ARTICLE   21 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall  either  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  on  Its  territory,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  laws,  by  the  sending  state 
of  premises  necessary  for  Its  mission  or  assist 
the  latter  In  obtaining  accommodation  In 
some  other  way. 

3.  In  shall  also,  where  necessary,  assist 
missions  In  obtaining  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  their  members. 

I  ARTICLE  22 

'  1.  The  premises  of  the  mission  shall  be 
Inviolable.  The  agents  of  the  receiving  State 
may  not  enter  them,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  mission. 

2.  The  receiving  State  Is  under  a  special 
duty  to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  protect 
the  premises  of  the  mission  against  any  In- 
trusion or  di\mage  and  Co  prevent  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  the  mission  or  im- 
pairment of  its  dignity. 

3.  The  premises  of  the  mission,  their  fur- 
nishings and  other  property  thereon  and  the 
means  of  transport  of  the  mission  shall  be 
immune  from  search,  requisition,  attachment 
or  execution. 

ARTICLE   23 

I.  The  sending  State  and  the  head  of  the 
mission,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  national, 
regional  or  municipal  dues  and  taxes  in  re- 
spect C'f  the  premises  of  the  mission,  whether 
owned  or  leased,  other  than  such  as  represent 
payment  for  specific  services  rendered. 


2.  The  exemption  from  taxation  referred 
to  in  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  such  dues 
and  taxes  payable  under  the  law  of  the  re- 
ceiving State  by  persons  contracting  with 
the  sending  State  or  the  head  of  the  mission. 


ARTICLE  24 

The  archives  and  documents  of  the  mis- 
sion shall  be  Inviolable  at  any  time  and 
wherever  they  may  be. 

ARTTCLE  35 

The  receiving  State  shall  accord  full  facili- 
ties for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  mission. 

ARTXCI.E  26 

Subject  to  its  laws  and  regulations  con- 
cerning zones  entry  Into  which  is  prohibited 
or  regulated  for  reasons  of  national  security, 
the  receiving  State  sholl  ensure  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  freedom  of  movement 
and  travel  In  Its  territory. 

ARTICLE   27 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall  permit  and 
protect  free  communication  on  the  part  of 
the  mission  for  all  official  purposes.  In  com- 
municating with  the  Government  and  the 
other  missions  and  consulates  of  the  sending 
State,  wherever  situated,  the  mission  may 
employ  all  appropriate  means.  Including 
diplomatic  couriers  and  messages  In  code 
or  cipher.  However,  the  mission  may  install 
and  use  a  wireless  trasmitter  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  receiving  State. 

2.  The  official  correspondence  of  the  mis- 
sion shall  be  inviolable.  Official  correspond- 
ence means  all  correspondence  relating  to 
the  mission  and  Its  functtoivs. 

3.  The  diplomatic  bag  shall  not  be  opened 
or  detained. 

4.  The  packages  constituting  the  diplo- 
matic bag  must  bear  visible  external  marks 
of  their  character  and  may  contain  only 
diplomatic  documents  or  articles  Intended 
for  official  use. 

5.  Tlie  diplomatic  courier,  who  shall  be 
provided  with  an  official  document  Indicat- 
ing his  status  and  the  number  of  packages 
constituting  the  diplomatic  bag,  shall  be 
protected  by  the  receiving  State  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions.  He  shall  enjoy 
personal  Inviolability  and  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  form  of  arrest  or  detention. 

6.  The  sending  State  or  the  mission  may 
designate  diplomatic  couriers  ad  hoc.  In 
such  cases  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5 
of  this  Article  shall  also  apply,  except  that 
the  immunities  therein  mentioned  shall 
cease  to  apply  when  such  a  courier  has 
delivered  to  the  consignee  the  diplomatic 
bag  In  his  charge. 

7.  A  diplomatic  bag  may  be  entrusted  to 
the  captain  of  a  commercial  aircraft  sched- 
uled to  land  at  an  authorized  port  of  entry. 
He  shall  be  provided  with  an  official  docu- 
ment Indicating  the  number  of  packages 
constituting  the  bag  but  he  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  diplomatic  courier  The 
mission  may  send  one  of  Its  members  to 
take  possession  of  the  diplomatic  bag  directly 
and  freely  from  the  captain  of  the  aircraft. 

ARTICLE     28 

The  fees  and  charges  levied  by  the  mis- 
sion in  the  course  of  Its  official  duties  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  dues  and  taxes. 
ARTICLE  aa 

The  person  of  a  diplomatic  agent  shall  be 
inviolable.  He  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
form  of  arrest  or  detention.  The  receiving 
State  shall  treat  him  with  due  respect  and 
shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
any  attack  on  his  person,  freedom  or  dig- 
nity. 

ARTICLE     30 

1.  The  private  residence  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  shall  enjoy  the  same  Inviolability  and 
protection  as  the  premises  of  the  mission. 

2.  His  papers,  correspondence  and,  except 
as  provided   In   paragraph  3   of   Article   31, 


hla  property,  shall   likewise  enjoy   Inviola- 
bility. 

MtnCLE    31 

1.  A  diplomatic  agent  shall  enjoy  immu- 
nity from  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the 
receiving  State.  He  shall  also  enjoy  immu- 
nity Irom  its  civil  and  administrative  Juris- 
diction, except  In  the  case  of: 

(a)  a  real  action  relating  to  private  im- 
movable property  situated  in  the  territory 
of  the  receiving  State,  unless  he  holds  it 
on  behalf  of  the  sending  State  for  the 
purposes  of  the  mission; 

(b)  an  action  relating  to  succession  In 
which  the  diplomatic  agent  Is  Involved  as 
executor,  administrator,  heir  or  legatee  as  a 
private  person  and  not  on  behalf  of  the 
sending  State; 

(CI  an  action  relating  to  any  professional 
or  commercial  activity  exercised  by  the 
diplomatic  agent  in  the  receiving  Stat*  out- 
side ills  official  functions. 

2.  A  diplomatic  agent  is  not  obliged  to 
give  evidence  as  a  witness. 

3.  No  measures  of  execution  may  be  taken 
in  respect  of  a  diplomatic  agent  except  In 
the  cases  coming  under  sub-paragraphs  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article, 
and  provided  that  the  measures  concerned 
can  be  taken  without  Infringing  the  In- 
violability of  his  person  or  of  his  residence 

4.  The  Immunity  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  State 
does  not  exempt  him  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  sending  State. 

AHTITLE    3  2 

1.  The  Immunity  from  Juri-sdlctlon  of  dip- 
lomatic agents  and  of  persons  enjoying  Im- 
munity under  Article  37  may  be  waived  by 
the  sending  State. 

2.  Waiver  must  always  be  express. 

3.  The  initiation  of  proceedings  by  a  diplo- 
matic agent  or  by  a  person  enjoying  Im- 
munity from  Jurisdiction  under  Article  37 
shall  preclude  him  from  Invoking  immunity 
from  JurLsdlctton  In  respect  of  any  counter- 
claim directly  connected  with  the  principal 
claim. 

4.  Waiver  of  Immunity  from  Jurisdiction 
In  respect  of  civil  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings shall  not  be  held  to  imply  waiver 
of  Immunity  In  respect  of  the  execution  of 
the  Judgment,  for  which  a  separate  waiver 
shall  be  necessary. 

ARTICLE    3  3 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3  of  this  Article,  a  diplomatic  agent  shall 
with  respect  to  services  rendered  for  the 
sending  State  be  exempt  from  social  se- 
curity provisions  which  may  be  In  force  in 
the  receiving  State. 

2.  The  exemption  provided  for  In  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  shall  also  apply  to 
private  servants  who  are  In  the  sole  employ 
of  a  diplomatic  agent  on  condition: 

(a)  that  they  are  not  nationals  of  or 
permanently  resident  In  the  receiving  State: 
and 

(b)  that  they  are  covered  by  the  social 
security  provisions  which  may  be  In  force 
In  the  sending  State  or  a  third  State. 

3.  A  diplomatic  agent  who  employs  per- 
sons to  whom  the  exemption  provided  for 
in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  docs  not  apply 
shall  observe  the  obligations  which  the  social 
security  provisions  of  the  receiving  State  Im- 
pose upon  employers- 

4.  The  exemptions  provided  for  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  this  Article  shall  not  pre- 
clude voluntary  participation  In  the  social 
security  system  of  the  receiving  State  prc- 
vlded  that  such  participation  is  permitted 
by  that  State. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
affect  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
concerning  soclol  security  concluded  prf- 
vlously  and  shall  not  prevent  the  concluslcn 
of  such  ogreements  In  the  future. 
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ARTICXE    34 


I 


A  diplomatic  agent  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  dues  and  taxes,  personal  or  real,  national, 
regional  or  municipal,  except: 

(a)  Indirect  taxes  of  a  kind  which  are 
normally  Incorporated  In  the  price  of  goods 
or  services; 

(b)  dues  and  taxes  on  private  Immovable 
property  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  re- 
ceiving State,  unless  he  holds  it  on  behalf 
of  the  sending  S'ate  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mission; 

(e)  estate,  succession  or  Inheritance  duties 
levied  by  the  receiving  State,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  4  of  Article  39; 

(d)  dues  and  Lixes  on  private  income  hav- 
ing its  .source  In  the  receiving  State  and  capi- 
tal taxes  on  investments  made  in  commer- 
cial undertakings  In  the  receiving  State; 

(e)  charges  levied  for  specific  services 
rendered; 

(f )  registration,  court  or  record  fees,  mort- 
gage dues  and  stamp  duty,  with  respect  to 
immovable  property,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  23. 

ARTICLE     3  5 

The  receiving  State  shall  exempt  diplo- 
matic agents  from  all  personal  sen'lces.  from 
all  public  service  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
and  from  military  obligations  such  as  those 
connected  with  requisitioning,  military  con- 
tributions and  billeting. 

ARTTCLE    36 

1.  The  receiving  State  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  laws  and  regulations  as  It  may 
adopt,  permit  entry  of  and  grant  exemption 
from  all  customs  dutle.s.  taxes,  and  related 
charges  other  than  charges  for  storage,  cart- 
age and  similar  services,  on: 

(a)  articles  for  the  o.liclal  use  of  the 
mission; 

(b)  articles  for  the  personal  use  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  or  members  of  his  family  form- 
ing part  of  his  household,  including  articles 
intended  for  his  establishment. 

2.  The  personal  baggage  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  shall  be  exempt  from  Inspection,  un- 
less tiiere  are  serious  grounds  for  presuming 
that  it  contains  articles  not  covered  by  the 
exemptions  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  or  articles  the  Import  or  export  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  law  or  controlled 
by  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the  receiv- 
ing State.  Such  inspection  shall  Ije  con- 
ducted only  In  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic 
agent  or  of  his  authorized  representative. 

ARTICLE     3T 

1.  The  members  of  the  family  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  forming  part  of  hU  household 
shall,  If  they  are  not  nationals  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties specified  In  Articles  39  to  36. 

2  Members  of  the  administrative  and  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  mission,  together  with 
members  of  their  families  forming  part  of 
their  respective  households,  shall.  If  they 
are  not  nationals  of  or  permanently  resident 
in  the  receiving  State,  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  specified  In  Articles  29  to 
36,  except  that  the  Immunity  fr«n  civil  and 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving 
State  specified  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  31 
shall  not  extend  to  acts  performed  outside 
the  course  of  their  duties  They  shall  also 
enjoy  the  privileges  specified  In  Article  36. 
paragraph  1.  in  respect  of  articles  Imported 
at  the  time  of  first  Installation. 

3.  Members  of  the  service  sta£f  of  the  mis- 
sion who  are  not  nationals  of  or  permanently 
resident  In  the  receiving  State  shall  enjoy 
Immunity  in  respect  of  acts  performed  in 
the  course  of  their  duties,  exemption  from 
dues  and  taxes  on  the  emoluments  they  re- 
ceive by  reason  of  their  employment  and  the 
exemption  contained  In  Article  33. 

4.  Private  servants  of  members  of  the  mis- 
sion shall.  If  they  are  not  nationals  of  or 
porm.-inently  resident  In  the  receiving  State, 


be  exempt  from  dues  and  taxes  on  the  emol- 
uments they  receive  by  reason  of  their 
employment.  In  other  respects,  they  may 
enjoy  privileges  and  Immunities  onlv  to  the 
extent  admitted  by  the  receiving'  State. 
However,  the  receiving  State  must  exercise 
Its  Jurisdiction  over  those  persons  In  such 
a  manner  OA  not  to  Interfere  unduly  with 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
mission. 

ARTICLE  38 

1.  Except  insofar  as  additional  privileges 
and  Immunities  may  be  granted  by  the  re- 
ceiving State,  a  diplomatic  agent  who  is  a 
national  of  or  permanently  resident  In  that 
State  shall  enjoy  only  Immunity  from  Juris- 
diction, and  inviolability.  In  respect  of  official 
acts  performed  In  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions. 

2.  Other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mis- 
sion and  private  servants  who  are  nationals 
of  or  permanently  resident  In  the  receiving 
State  shall  enjoy  privileges  and  immunities 
only  to  the  extent  admitted  by  the  receiving 
State.  However,  the  receiving  State  must 
exercise  Its  jurisdiction  over  those  persons 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  unduly 
with  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  mission. 

ARTICLE  3  9 

1.  Every  person  entitled  to  privileges  and 
Immunities  shall  enjoy  them  from  the 
moment  he  enters  the  territory  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  on  proceeding  to  take  up  his  post 
or,  If  already  in  Its  territory,  from  the 
moment  when  his  appointment  is  notified 
to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  such 
other  ministry  as  may  be  agreed. 

2.  When  the  functions  of  a  person  enjoy- 
ing privileges  and  Immunities  have  come  to 
an  end.  such  privileges  and  Immunities  shall 
normally  cease  at  the  moment  when  he 
leaves  the  country,  or  on  expiry  of  a  reason- 
able period  In  which  to  do  .so,  but  shall  sub- 
sist until  that  time  even  in  case  of  armed 
conflict.  However,  with  respect  to  acts  per- 
formed by  such  a  person  In  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  as  a  member  of  the  mission 
immunity  shall  conttaue  to  subsist. 

3.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  of 
the  mission,  the  members  of  his  family  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities to  which  they  are  entitled  until  the 
expiry  of  a  reasonable  period  In  which  to 
leave  the  country, 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member 
of  the  mission  not  a  national  of  or  perma- 
nently resident  In  the  receiving  State  or  a 
member  of  his  family  forming  part  of  his 
household,  the  receiving  State  shall  permit 
the  withdrawal  of  the  movable  property  of 
the  deceased,  with  the  exception  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  In  the  country  the  export  of 
which  was  prohibited  at  the  time  of  hla 
death.  Estate,  succession  and  inheritance 
duties  shall  not  be  levied  on  movable  prop- 
erty the  presence  of  which  In  the  receiving 
State  was  due  solely  to  the  presence  there 
of  the  deceased  as  a  member  of  the  mission 
or  OS  a  member  of  the  family  of  a  member 
of  the  mission. 

ARTICLE    40 

1.  If  a  diplomatic  agent  passes  through 
or  Is  In  the  territory  of  a  third  State,  which 
has  granted  him  a  passport  visa  If  such  visa 
was  necessary,  while  proceeding  to  take  up 
or  to  return  to  his  post,  or  when  returning 
to  his  own  country,  the  third  State  shall 
accord  him  Inviolability  and  such  other  Im- 
munities as  may  be  required  to  ensure  his 
transit  or  return.  The  same  shall  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  members  of  his  family  en- 
Joying  privileges  or  immunities  who  are  ac- 
companying the  diplomatic  agent,  or  travel- 
ling separately  to  Join  him  or  to  return  to 
their  country. 

2.  In  circumstances  similar  to  those  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  third 
States  shall  not  hinder  the  passage  of  mem- 
bers of  the  administrative  and  technical  or 


service  staff  of  a  mission,  and  of  members  of 
their  families,  through  their  territories. 

3.  Third  States  shall  accord  to  official  cor- 
respondence and  other  official  communica- 
tions In  transit.  Including  messages  In  code 
or  cipher,  the  same  freedom  and  protection 
OS  Is  accorded  by  the  receiving  State.  They 
shall  accord  to  diplomatic  couriers,  who  have 
been  granted  a  passport  *lsa  if  such  visa  was 
necessary,  and  diplomatic  bags  In  transit  the 
same  Inviolability  and  protection  as  the 
receiving  State  is  bound  to  accord. 

4.  The  obligations  of  third  States  under 
paragraphs  1.  2  and  3  of  this  Article  shall 
also  apply  to  the  persons  mentioned  respec- 
tively In  those  paragraphs,  and  to  official 
communications  and  diplomatic  bags,  whose 
presence  in  the  territory  ot  the  third  State 
is  due  to  force  majeure. 

ARTICLE    4  1 

1.  Without  prejudice  to  their  privileges 
and  Immunities,  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  persons 
enjoying  such  privileges  and  Immunities  to 
respect  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
receiving  State.  They  also  have  a  duty  not 
to  interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  that 
StJite. 

2.  AU  official  business  with  the  receiving 
State  entrusted  to  the  mission  by  the  send- 
ing State  shall  be  conducted  with  or  through 
the  Ministry  for  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  receiv- 
ing State  or  such  other  ministry  as  may  be 
agreed. 

3.  The  premises  of  the  mission  must  not 
be  used  in  any  manner  Incompatible  with 
the  functions  of  the  mission  as  laid  down 
In  the  present  Convention  or  by  other  rules 
of  general  International  law  or  by  any  special 
agreements  in  force  between  the  sending 
and  the  receiving  State. 

ARTICLE    4  2 

A  diplomotlc  agent  shall  not  In  the  receiv- 
ing State  practise  for  personal  profit  any 
professional  or  commercial  activity. 

.\RTICLE    4  3 

The  function  of  a  diplomatic  agent  comes 
to  an  end.  Inter  alia: 

la)  on  notification  by  the  sending  State 
to  the  receiving  State  that  the  function  of 
the  diplomatic  agent  has  come  to  an  end; 

(b)  on  notification  by  the  receiving  State 
to  the  sending  State  that,  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  2  of  .Mtlcle  9.  It  refuses  to 
recognize  the  diplomatic  agent  as  a  member 
of  the  mission. 

ARTICLE    44 

The  receiving  State  must,  even  In  case  of 
firmed  conflict,  grant  iacllltles  In  order  to 
enable  persons  enjoyl^  privileges  and  im- 
munities, other  than  nationals  of  the  receiv- 
ing State,  and  members  of  the  families  of 
such  person?  Irrespective  of  their  nationality, 
to  leave  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
must.  In  particular,  in  cn.se  of  need,  place  at 
their  disposal  the  necessary  means  of  trans- 
port for  themselves  and  their  property. 

ARTICLE   4  5 

If  diplomatic  relations  are  broken  off  be- 
tween two  States,  or  If  a  mission  is  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  recalled: 

(a)  the  receiving  State  must,  even  In  case 
of  armed  conflict,  respect  and  protect  the 
premises  of  the  mission,  together  with  Its 
property  and  archives: 

(b)  the  sending  State  may  entrust  the  cus- 
tody of  the  preml.ses  of  the  mission,  together 
with  it«  property  and  archives,  to  a  third 
State  acceptable  to  the  receiving  State; 

(c)  the  sending  State  may  entrust  the 
protection  of  its  Interests  and  thc*e  of  Itfl 
nationals  to  a  third  State  acceptable  to  the 
receiving  State. 

ARTICLE    4  6 

A  sending  State  may  with  the  prior  c<^nsent 
of  a  receiving  State,  and  at  the  request  of  a 
third  State  not  represented  In  the  receiving 
State,  undertake  the   temporary  protection 
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of  the  Interests  of  the  third  State  and  of  lis 
nationals. 

ARTICLE    «7 

1,  In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  prcKent  Convention,  the  receiving  State 
shall  not  discriminate  as  between  States. 

2.  Hovfever,  discrimination  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  talcing  place: 

(a)  where  the  receiving  State  applies  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
restrlctlvely  because  of  a  restrictive  appli- 
cation of  that  provision  to  Its  mission  In  the 
sending  State: 

lb)  where  by  custom  or  agreement  States 
extend  to  each  other  more  favourable  treat- 
ment than  Is  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention. 

AKTICLE  48 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
signature  by  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  any  of  the  specialized 
agencies  or  Parties  to  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  and  by  any 
other  State  Invited  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  to  become  a  Party 
to  the  Convention,  as  follows:  tmtll  31  Octo- 
ber 1961  at  the  Federal  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Austria  and  subsequently,  until 
31  March  1082.  at  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters In  New  York. 

I  juiticlz  48 

The  present  Convention  is  subject  to  rati- 
fication. The  Instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General 
of    the    United   Nations. 

AKnCLE  so 

Tlie  present  Convention  shall  remain  open 
for  accession  by  any  State  belonging  to  any 
of  the  four  categories  mentioned  in  Article 
48.  The  instruments  of  accession  shall  be 
daposlted  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

AancLE  SI 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  deposit  of  the  twenty-second  instrument 
of  ratification  or  accession  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
twenty-second  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  Its  instrtunent  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

ARTICLE  52 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  Inform  all  States  belonging  to 
any  of  the  four  categories  mentioned  In  Ar- 
Ucle  48: 

(a)  of  signatures  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  of  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession,  in  accordance  with 
Articles  4B.  49  and  50; 

{  b  I  of  the  date  on  which  the  present  Con- 
vention will  enter  Into  force.  In  accordance 
with  Article  51. 

ARTICLE  53 

The  original  of  the  present  Convention,  of 
which  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  who  shaU  send 
certified  copies  thereof  to  all  States  belonging 
to  any  of  the  four  categories  mentioned  la 
Article  48. 

In  witness  wHEHEor  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments. 
have  .signed  the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  Vienna,  this  eighteenth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
one. 

For  Afghanistan: 

For  Albania : 

S.  A^E^ANI 


30  March  1S62 


For  Argentina: 

C.  BoLUNi  Shaw 
For  Australia ; 

J.  Plimsoll 
For  Austria: 

Kreiskt 
For  Belgium : 

G.  Delcoicne  Le  23  Octobre  1961 

For  Bolivia: 
For  Brazil : 

J.  DE  SotTZA  Lead 
For  Bulgaria: 

Iv.  Daskalov 

Y.    GOLiMANOV 

For  Burma; 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: , 

S.  Shardyko 
For  Cambodia: 
For  Cameroun : 
For  Canada: 

C.  S.  A.  RrrcHTE,  February  5th.  1962. 
For  the  Central  African  Republic: 

M.  GALLlN-DonATHE.  28  mars  1962. 
For  Ceylon: 

R.  S.  S.  GUNEWARDENE 

For  Chad: 
For  Chile: 

Luis  Mexo  Lecaros 
For  China: 

HtJ  CHINC-YLr 

Chen  Tai-chd 
For  Colombia: 

M.  Aguoelo  G. 

Antonio  Bayona 
For  the  Congo  (Brazzaville) : 
For  the  Congo  (Liopoldvllle) : 

J.  Kahamba 
For  Costa  Rica: 

GoNiALO  Ortiz.  14  febrero  de  1962. 
For  Cuba: 

M.  G.  iNCHAusTEctJi.   16  de  enero  de 
1962. 
For  Cyprus: 
For  CzechoslovaUa : 

Da.  RICHARD  Jezek 
For  Dahomey: 
For  Denmark: 

H.  H.  Schroder 
For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

Carlos  Sanchez  y  Sanchez,  30  March 
1962. 
For  Ecuador: 

Con.  reserva  a  los  par&grafos  2.  3,  y  4 
del  artlculo  37.' 

N.  M.  PONCK 
For  El  Salvador: 
For  Ethiopia: 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

Werner  Dankwort 
For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 
For  Finland; 

Orso  Wartiovaara.  Le  20  octobre  1961. 
For  France: 

Armand  Berard.  Le  30  mars  1062. 
For  Gabon; 
For  Ghana: 

E    O.  Asafh-Adjate 

E.  KODJOE  Dadssie 
For  Greece: 

With  the  reservation  that  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  2  of  article  37  of  the  Conven- 
tion shall  not  apply. 

Di.MrTRi  S.  Brrsios 

29th  March  1962. 
For  Guatemala: 

Francisco  Linares  Aranda 
For  Guinea: 
For  Halt!; 
For  the  Holy  See: 

S^c.  Agostino  C.^aroli 

Sac.  Ottavla  oe  Liva 
For  Honduras; 
For  Hungary: 

UsToa  Endre 


•Translation  by  the  Secretariat:  With  ree- 
ervation  to  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of  article  37. 


For  Icel^d: 
For  India: 
For  Indonesia; 
For  Iran; 

Pro».  Dr.  a.  Matink-Dajtart 

27  mal  1961. 
For  Iraq; 

With  the  reservation  that  paragraph  2  of 
article  37  shall  be  applied  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity. 

Adnan  Pachachi 

20  February  1962. 
For  Ireland: 

T.    J.    HORAN 

D.  P.  Waldron 
For  Israel: 

Joseph  Linton 

For  Italy: 

ViTTORio  Zoppi        March  13th  1962. 

For  the  Ivory  Coast: 

For  Japan: 

It  Is  understood  that  the  taxes  referred  to 
In  Article  34(a)  Include  those  collected  by 
special  collectors  under  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  Japan  provided  that  they  ore  nor- 
mally Incorporated  In  the  price  of  goods  or 
ser\'lce3.  For  example.  In  the  case  of  the 
travelling  tax.  railway,  shipping  and  airline 
companies  are  made  special  collectors  of  the 
tax  by  the  Travelling  Tax  Law.  Passengers 
of  railroad  trains,  vessels  and  airplanes  who 
are  legally  liable  to  pay  the  tax  for  their 
travels  within  Japan  are  required  to  purchase 
travel  tickets  normally  at  a  price  incorpora- 
ting the  tax  without  being  specifically  In- 
formed of  Its  amount.  Accordingly,  taxes 
collected  by  special  collectors  such  as  the 
travelling  tax  have  to  be  considered  as  the 
Indirect  taxes  normally  Incorporated  In  the 
price  of  goods  or  services  referred  to  In 
Article  34(a). 

Katsvo  Okazaki         26  March  1962. 

For  Jordan: 

For  Kuwait: 

For  Laos: 

For  Lebanon: 

E.  DONATO 

For  Liberia: 

N.  Barnes 
For  Libya : 
For  Liechtenstein: 

HEINRICH    PRINZ    von    LIECHTKN3TE1N 

For  Luxembourg: 

M.  Steinmetz  2  fevrler  1962 

For  Madagascar; 
For  Mall : 
For  Mexico: 

Carlos  DARio  Ojeoa 

Federico  a.  Mariscal 

Manttcl  Cabrera 
For  Monaco: 
For  Morocco : 
For  Nepal ; 
For  the  Netherlands: 
For  New  Zealand: 

M.  NoRRiSH  28th  March  1926 

For  Nicaragua: 
For  the  Niger: 
For  Nigeria : 

Alhaji  Muhamiuadu  31st  March  1962 
For  Norway : 

EciL  Amlie 
For  Pakistan : 

Zafritlla  Khan  March  29. 1962 

For  Panama: 

J.  E.  LErEVRE 

For  Paraguay; 

For  Peru ; 

For  the  Philippines: 

Roberto  Regala  Oct.  20.  1961 

For  Poland; 

Henryk  Birecki 

MIROSLAW  GASIOROWSKI 

For  Portugal : 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

Soo  YouNO  Lee  28  March  1862 

For  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam : 
For  Romania : 

DiuiTsin 
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For  San  Marino : 

Dr.  Will  Mt)LLER-FEUBECK  25JC.1961 
For  Saudi  Arabia; 
For  Senegal : 

L.  BOI5SIER-PAI.UER 

For  Somalia : 

For  Spain :  j 

For  the  Sudan ;  1 1 

For  Sweden; 

Z.  PaZYBYSZEWSKl  WESTRTJP 

For  Switzerland: 

Paul  Ruegger 
For  Tanganyika : 

V.  K.  Kyahuzi  27  February  1962 

For  Thailand : 

O.  VANiKKtiL  30  octobre  1961 

For  Togo : 

For  Timisla:  ' 

For  Turkey: 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 

K.  Zabigailo 
For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 

B.  G.  FoDRiE  28th  March  1962 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; 

Tunkin 
For  the  United  Arab  Republic ; 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

Patrick  Dean         December  11.  1961 
For  the  Umted  States  of  America : 

H.  Freeman  Matthews  June  29,  1961 
Waroe  M.  Cameron      March  23.  1962 
For  the  Upper  Volta: 
For  Uruguay: 

Nelson  Iriniz  Casas 
For  Venezuela: 

Ram6n  Caruona 
avec  les  reserves  en  pli  accompagn^ 
con  las  reservos  que  se  lncly>'ea  ^ 
En  nombre  del  Goblerno  que  represento, 
fonnulo  las  slgulentes  reservas  a  la  Conven- 
ci6n  de  Vlena  sobre  Relacioues  e  Inmunl- 
dades  DIplomAtlcos : 

1  ° )  Venezuela  no  admlte.  conf orme  al  De- 
creto  Ley  de  23  de  Mayo  de  1.876  artlculo  2. 
la  concurrencla  en  una  misma  persona  del 
caracter  dlplom^tlco  y  consular,  por  lo  cual 
no  puede  aceptar  el  numeral  2'  del  artlculo 
3'  de  la  Convenci6n  citada. 

2°)  La  leglslacion  venezolana  vigente  no 
admlte  la  extension  de  prlvllegioe  e  Injnunl- 
dades  al  personal  tecnico  y  administratlvo, 
asi  como  a  las  personas  de  servlclo,  por  lo 
cual  no  aoepta  las  Dlsposlclones  de  los  pard- 
grafos  2,  3  y  4  del  artlculo  37  de  la  misma 
Convene  16n. 

3")  Conf  orme  a  la  Constltuci6n  de  Vene- 
zuela, todoe  los  naclonales  son  iguales  ante 
la  ley  y  nlnguno  puede  gozar  de  privllegios 


'  Translation  by  the  Secretariat: 

With  the  annexed  reservations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  which  I  rep- 
resent. I  wish  to  formulate  the  following  res- 
ervations to  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations : 

(1)  Venezuela,  under  article  2  of  the  Leg- 
islative Decr>«  of  23  May  1876.  does  not  per- 
mit the  performing  of  both  diplomatic  and 
consular  functions  by  the  same  person.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  accept  article  3.  paragraph 
2,  of  the  above-mentioned  Convention. 

(2)  Under  present  Venezuelan  law,  privl- 
it-ges  and  Immunities  cannot  be  extended  to 
administrative  and  technical  staff  or  to  serv- 
ice staS;  for  that  reason  Venezuela  does  not 
accept  the  provisions  of  article  37,  para- 
graphs 2,  3  and  4.  of  the  same  Convention. 

(3)  Under  the  Constitution  of  Venezuela. 
oil  Venezuelan  nationals  are  equal  before  the 
law  and  none  may  enjoy  special  privileges; 
for  that  reason  I  make  a  formal  reservation 
to  article  38  of  the  Convention. 

Vienna,  18  April  1961 

Ra2i6n  Carmona. 
Representative  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 


cspcclales.  por  lo  cual  hago  formal  reeerva 
del  artlculo  38  de  la  Convenclon. 
Vlona,  18.  abrU  de  1961 

Ram6h  Carmona. 
Representante  de  la  Republlca  de  Veneauela. 
Por  Yemen: 
For  Yugoslavia; 
sous  la  reserve  de  ratification. 
Milan  Bartos 

lAZAR  IlLIC 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  text  is 
a  true  copy  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse 
and  Immunities,  held  at  the  Neue  Hofburg 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  from  2  March  to  14  April 
1961,  the  origmal  of  which  is  deposited  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Por  the  Secretary-Genera!,  The  Legal 
Counsel : 

C.  A.  STAVROPOtn.U8 

United  Nations,  New  York.  20  March  1963. 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Diplomatic 
Intercourse      and      Immunities — Vienna 
Convention   on   Diplomatic   Relations — 
Optional  Protocol  Concerning  the  Com- 
pulsory Settlement  of  Disputes 
The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Protocol 
and  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations,    hereinafter   referred    to    as    "the 
Convention,"  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  held  at  Vienna  from  2  March  to 
14  April  1961. 

Expressing  their  wish  to  resort  in  all  mat- 
ters concerning  them  In  respect  of  any  dis- 
pute arising  out  of  the  Interpretation  or 
application  of  the  Convention  to  the  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  unless  some  other  form  of 
settlement  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
pertles  within  a  reasonable  period, 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

abticle  I 

Disputes  arising  out  of  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  the  Convention  shall  lie 
within  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  may  ac- 
cordingly be  brought  before  the  Court  by  an 
application  made  by  any  party  to  the  dispute 
being  a  Party  to  the  present  Protocol. 
article  n 

The  parties  may  agree,  within  a  period  of 
two  months  after  one  party  has  notified 
its  opinion  to  the  other  that  a  dispute  exists, 
to  resort  not  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  but  to  an  arbitral  tribunal.  After 
the  expiry  of  the  said  period,  either  party 
may  bring  the  dispute  before  the  Court  by 
an  application. 

article  m 

1.  Within  the  same  period  of  two  months, 
the  parties  may  agree  to  adopt  a  concilia- 
tion procedure  before  resorting  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

2.  The  conciliation  commission  shall  make 
Its  recommendations  within  five  months 
after  its  appointment.  If  Its  recommenda- 
tions are  not  accepted  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  within  two  months  after  they  have 
been  delivered,  either  party  may  bring  the 
dispute  before  the  Court  by  an  application. 

ARTICLE    IV 

States  Parties  to  the  Convention,  to  the 
Optional  Protocol  concerning  .Acquisition  of 
Nationality,  and  to  the  present  Protocol  may 
at  any  time  declare  that  they  will  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Protocol  to 
disputes  arising  out  of  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  Optional  Protocol  con- 
cerning Acquisition  of  NationiUltv.  Such 
declarations  shall  be  notified  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  present  Protocol  shall  be  open  for 
signature  by  all  States  which  may  become 
Parties  to  the  Convention,  as  follows:  until 


31  October  1961  at  the  Federal  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Austria  and  subsequently. 
until  31  March  1962,  at  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  In  New  York. 

ARTICLE    VI 

The  present  Protocol  Is  subject  to  rati- 
fication. The  Instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE     VTI 

The  present  Protocol  shall  remain  open  for 
accession  by  all  States  which  may  become 
Parties  to  the  Convention.  The  Instruments 
of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE   vm 

1.  The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  same  day  as  the  Convention  or 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  second  Instrtmient  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  to  the  Protocol  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
whichever  day  Is  the  later. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  present  Protocol  after  its  entry  into  force 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, the  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by  such  State 
of  its  Instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

ARTICLE    IX 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  inform  all  States  which  may  be- 
come Parties  to  the  Convention; 

(a)  of  signatures  to  the  present  Protocol 
and  of  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession,  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticles. V,  VI  and  VII: 

(b)  of  declarations  made  In  accordance 
with  Article  IV  of  the  present  Protocol; 

(c)  of  the  date  on  which  the  present  Pro- 
tocol will  enter  into  force,  in  accordance  with 
Article  VIII. 

ARTICLE  X 

The  original  of  the  present  Protocol,  of 
which  the  Chinese,  English.  French.  Russian, 
and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nati<3ns.  who  shall  send  certi- 
fied copies  thereof  to  all  States  referred  to 
in  Article  V. 

In  wriNESs  WHEREOF  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  the  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  Vienna,  this  eighteenth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
one. 

For  Afehanlstan: 
For  Albania: 
For  Argentina : 
For  Australia: 
For  Austria: 
Kreiskt 
For  Belgium: 
G.  Delcoicne 

Lc23  octobre  1961 
For  Bolivia : 
For  Brazil ; 
Por  Bulgaria: 
For  Burma: 

Por  the  ByloruBslan  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 
For  Cambodia : 
For  Cameroun: 
For  Canada ; 

For  the  Central  African  Republic: 
M.  Gallin-Dodathe 

28  mars  1962 
Por  Ceylon: 
For  Chad: 
Por  Chile ; 
Por  China: 

Hu  Ching-ttj 
Chen  Tai-chu 
Por  Colombia: 

M.  Agudelo  G. 
Antonio  Bayona 
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For  the  Coneo  (Brazzaville) : 

For  the  Congo  (UopoldrUIe) : 

PorCoBtft  Rica. 

For  Cuba . 

For  Cyprus : 

For  Czechoslovakia : 

For  Dahomey : 

For  Denmark 

H.  H  Schroder 
For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

Carlos  Sanchez  y  Sanchez 

30  March  1B62 
For  Ecuador: 

N.  M  Ponce 
For  EI  Salvador : 
For  Ethiopia: 
For  Federol  Republic  o*  Oermaoy: 

Werner  Dankwort 
For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 
For  Finland: 

Otso  Wartiovaara 

Le  30  octobre  1061 
For  France ; 

Armand  Berard 

Le  30  mars  1963 
For  Gabon : 
For  Ghana : 

E.  O.  ASArU-AOJATS 

E.  KODJOE  Dadzie 
For  Greece: 
For  Guatemala: 
For  Guinea: 
For  Haiti: 
For  the  Holy  See: 
For  Honduras: 
For  Hungary: 
For  Iceland: 
For  India: 
For  Indonesia: 
For  Iran : 

Prof  Dr.  A  Matine-Dattabt 

27mal  1S61 
For  Iraq : 

Adnan  Pachachx 

30  February  1962 
I  For  Ireland : 

T.  J.  HORAN 

D.  P.  Waldron 
For  Isrp.el  • 

Joseph  Linton 
ad  referendum 

For  Italy: 

VlTTORIO  ZoPPI 

March  13th  1962 
For  the  Ivory  Coast : 

For  Japan: 

Katsvo  Okazaki 

March  36, 1962 

For  Jordan : 
For  Kuwait ; 
For  Laos : 
For  Lebanon: 

E.  DONATO 

For  Liberia : 

For  Libya: 

For  Liechtenstein: 

Heinrich  Prinz  von  Liechtenstein 
For  Luxembourg : 

M.  Steinmetz 

2  f^vrler  1962 
For  Madagascar: 
For  Mall: 
For  Mexico : 
For  Monaco: 
For  Morocco: 
For  Nep.ll ; 

For  the  Netherlands: 
For  New  Zealand : 

M.    NoREisH  28th    March    1962 

For  Nicaragua : 
For  the  Niger: 
For  Nigeria: 
For  Norway: 

EClL    AMILE 

For  Pakistan: 
For  Panama: 
For  Paraguay : 
For  Peru: 
For  the  Philippines: 

Roberto  Keoala  Oct.  20,  1961 


•s 


For  Poland; 

For  Portugal: 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

Boo  YotJNO  Lee  30  March  1962 

For  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam: 
For  Romania: 
For  San  Marino: 
For  Saudi  Arabia : 
For  Senegal: 
For  Somalia: 
For  Spain: 
For  the  Sudan: 
For  Sweden : 

Z  Pbzyotszewski  Westrup 
For  Switzerland: 

PAtU.  RtTECCER 

For  Tanganyika: 

V.  K  Ktarozi  27  February  1962 

For  Thailand ; 

For  Togo ; 

For  Tunisia : 

For  Turkey: 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics : 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

Patrick  Dean         December  11.  1961 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 

H.  Freeman  Matthews   June  29. 1981 
Warde  M.  Cameron      March  23.  1962 

For  the  Upper  Votta ; 

For  Uruguay : 

For  Venezuela : 

For  Yemen: 

For  Yiigoslavia: 

Sous  la  reserve  de  ratification. 
Milan  Bartos 
Lazar  Lilic 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  text 
Is  a  true  copy  of  the  Optional  Protocol  con- 
cerning the  Compulsory  Settlement  of  Dis- 
putes adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and 
Immunities,  held  at  the  Ncue  Hofburg  In 
Vienna.  Austria,  from  2  March  to  14  April 
1961,  the  original  of  which  Is  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

For  the  Secretary-General,  The  Legal 
Counsel : 

C.  A.  Stavropoulos 

United  Nations.  New  York.  20  March  1963. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions and  the  optional  protocol  thereto. 

The  convention  is  largely  a  codifica- 
tion of  diplomatic  practices  as  they  have 
developed  over  the  years.  It  sets  forth 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  the 
members  of  a  diplomatic  mission,  their 
families,  and  private  servants.  It  thus 
covers  a  variety  of  subjects  including  the 
functions,  size,  and  location  of  such  mis- 
sions; diplomatic  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties: and  the  obligations  of  the  missions 
and  its  members  toward  the  state  in 
which  they  serve. 

This  is  the  first  truly  comprehensive 
convention  regulating  diplomatic  rela- 
tions among  sovereign  states.  The  orig- ' 
inal  Congress  of  Vieima  in  1815  was  at- 
tended only  by  European  states,  and  the 
1928  Conference  of  American  States  was 
attended  only  by  American  states.  In 
1952  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly expressed  an  interest  in  securing 
the  common  observance  by  all  govern- 
ments of  both  existing  principles  of  in- 
ternational  law    and    current   practice 


with  regard  to  diplomatic  Intercourse 
and  immimltics.  The  Assembly  asked 
the  International  Law  Commission  to 
study  the  subject.  The  Commission 
adopted  draft  articles  in  1958,  and  these 
articles  formed  the  basis  for  discussions 
at  the  Vienna  Conference  which  was 
held  in  the  spring  of  1961.  The  conven- 
tion which  was  signed  at  Vienna  is  what 
we  have  before  us  today. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are 
discussed  In  detail  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I 
shall  comment  on  them  only  briefly  to- 
day. The  convention  clarifies  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  the  personnel  of  these  mis- 
sions. The  result  should  be  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  misunderstandings  between 
governments  in  this  field.  For  the  most 
part,  the  convention  Is  a  codification  of 
principles  which  governments  have  ob- 
served over  the  years — in  some  cases 
since  the  Vienna  Conference  of  1815; 
in  other  cases  even  before  that  time 
Where  practice  has  not  been  uniform, 
the  convention  establishes  new  rules. 
One  such  rule  provides  that  while 
members  of  the  administrative  and 
technical  staff  of  the  mission  shall 
continue  to  have  complete  Immunity 
from  criminal  jurisdiction,  immunity 
from  civil  Jurisdiction  will  apply  only  to 
their  official  acts.  Another  new  rule  is 
that  a  diplomatic  agent  and  his  family 
will  not  have  immunity  from  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  certain  nonofflcial  activi- 
ties such  as  those  of  a  private,  profes- 
sional or  commercial  nature. 

The  convention  also  states,  and  this  is 
the  first  such  statement  in  a  legal 
covenant,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  per- 
sons enjoying  privileges  and  immunities 
to  respect  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  receiving  state.  Let  me  point  out 
that  in  general  this  convention  is  more 
restrictive  in  Its  provisions  regarding 
diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities 
than  current  U.S.  practice.  Only  one 
group,  the  members  of  the  families  of  the 
admin  -^trative  and  technical  staff  of  a 
diplomatic  mission,  will  receive  immuni- 
ties to  which  they  are  not  now  entitled: 
they  are  presently  accorded  no  immuni- 
ties. I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  convention  is  limited  strictly  to  the 
pei-manent  diplomatic  missions  main- 
tained by  foreign  governments  at  the 
seat  of  other  foreign  governments.  It 
does  not  apply,  for  example  to  consular 
officials,  members  of  trade  missions,  rep- 
resentatives to  International  organiza- 
tions or  special  envoys. 

A  word  about  the  optional  protocol  to 
the  convention.  The  "Optional  Protocol 
concerning  the  compulsory  settlement  of 
di.sputes"  nrovides  that  disputes  arising 
from  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  convention  be  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  unless  the  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion agree  to  some  other  form  of  settle- 
ment. The  so-called  Connally  resei^a- 
tion  would  not  apply,  therefore,  in  cases 
relating  to  the  application  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  convention  in  which  the 
United  States  might  become  involved. 

In  sum,  the  convention  resolves  In  an 
orderly  fashion  many  questions  regard- 
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ing  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
diplomatic  persomiel.  The  convention 
is  largely  a  restatement  of  existing  inter- 
national law  but  w-here  it  changes  inter- 
national law  or  makes  new  law.  these 
changes  have  been  on  balance  of  a  re- 
strictive rather  than  broadening  nature. 
Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  the 
United  States  wishes  its  personnel 
abroad  to  be  treated  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  treatment  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  accord  foreign  diplomatic 
personnel,  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion appear  to  the  Committee  to  be 
equitable,  reasonable,  and  practical. 
Si.xty-three  nations  have  signed  the  con- 
vention which  entered  into  force  on 
April  24.  1964.  Forty  of  these  have  al- 
ready distributed  Instruments  of  ratifl- 
c.ition  or  accession.  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  be  the  next  nation  to 
ratify  this  convention  which  the  Com- 
mittee sees  as  an  impoitant  contribution 
to  international  law  and  thus  to  further- 
in?  friendly  relations  among  States. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chtrch]  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  considered  this 
convention  and  brought  It  to  the  full 
committee  with  a  unanimous  vote.  There 
was  no  dissent  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RECoitD  excerpts  from  Executive 
Report  No.  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  <Exec.  Rept.  No.  6i  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

vienna  convention  on  diplomatic 

Relations 

I.  MAIN  purpose 

The  convention,  based  Largely  on  diplo- 
matic practices  as  they  developed  over  the 
years,  seta  forth  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
duties  of  all  members  of  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion, of  their  families  and  private  servants, 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  state 
on  whose  territory  they  perform  their  func- 
tions. As  a  partial  codification  of  these 
practices.  It  covers  a  variety  of  subjects,  such 
a.-:  the  functions,  size  and  location  of  mis- 
sions, diplomatic  privileges  and  inununltles — 
Including  the  treatment  of  mission  premises 
and  archives,  freedom  of  movement,  personal 
privileges  and  Immunities  such  as  Immunity 
from  Jurisdiction,  tax  exemptions,  and  cus- 
toms privileges — the  obligations  of  a  mission 
and  lU  members  toward  the  state  In  which 
they  serve,  and  termination  of  missions.  In 
general,  this  convention  Is  more  restrictive 
in  Its  provisions  on  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities  than  current  U.S.  practices.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  convention  follows 
In  a  later  section  of  the  report. 

It.    BACKGROUND 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  basic  tenets 
of  relations  between  nation  states  has  been 
the  mutual  respect  accorded  each  other's 
ei.voya.  According  to  Charles  Cheney  Hyde: 
Long  before  the  Christian  era  the  idea 
prevailed  that  the  person  of  an  envoy  sent 
by  one  ruler  to  another  should  be  Invi- 
olable. •  •  •  The  Persians  In  the  time  of 
Xentes  were  possessed  of  the  same  Idea,  as 
were  also  the  Greeks.  The  Roman  law  gave 
recognition  to  It  •  •  •.  Upon  the  murderer 
of  such  a  person  the  Salic  Law  Imposed  a 
penalty,    and    lUtewUe    the    codes    of    the 


Alamannl.  the  Saxons,  the  Frisians,  and  the 
Lombards." 

As  early  as  1790  the  United  States  began 
according  to  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  other  countries  the  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities then  customary.  One  of  the  first  at- 
tempts to  set  this  developing  body  of  cus- 
tomary International  law  on  paper  was  made 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  In  1815  which  was 
attended  only  by  European  states.  However, 
most  of  the  nations  of  tlie  world  generally 
followed  the  Congress  of  Vienna  regulations. 
In  1928  another  attempt  was  made,  this  time 
by  the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to 
codify  international  law  in  the  area  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  but  the  draft  convention 
never  entered  Into  force. 

Diplomatic  Intercourse  and  immunities 
was  selected  as  a  topic  suitable  for  codifica- 
tion by  the  International  Law  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations  In  1949  and  work  on 
It  was  begun  In  1954.  Draft  articles  were 
transmitted  to  member  nations  In  1957  and 
on  the  basis  of  comments  received  a  revi- 
sion was  drawn  up  which  formed  the  basis 
for  discussions  at  the  Vienna  Conference  In 
1961.  which  resulted  In  this  convention. 
This.  then.  Is  the  first  comprehensive  Inter- 
national convention  on  the  subject  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  sovereign  states. 

at.   PROVISIONS    OP    THE    CONVENTION 

A.  Definitions  (art.  i) 

Article  1  contains  definitions  of  terms  used 

In  the  convention  such  as  "head  of  mission." 

"members    of    the    mission."     "diplomatic 

agent,"  "premises  of  the  mission,"  etc. 

B.  Diplomatic  intercourse  in  general 

(arts.  2-10) 

Article  3  provides  that  diplomatic  relations 
and  missions  are  established  between  States 
by  mutual  consent.  The  main  functions  of 
a  mission  are  set  forth  in  article  3:  repre- 
sentation, protection  of  the  Interests  and 
nationals  of  the  sending  state,  negotiations, 
reporting  on  conditions  and  developments 
of  the  receiving  state,  promoting  friendly  re- 
lations, and  developing  economic,  cultural, 
and  sclenaflc  relations. 

The  custom  of  requiring  an  agreement 
from  the  receiving  state  for  acceptance  of 
a  head  of  mission  Is  preserved  In  article  4; 
dual  accredltlon  Is  covered  In  article  5.  and 
article  6  makes  possible  the  accredltlon  of 
one  person  as  the  representative  of  two  or 
more  states. 

Articles  7  and  8  concern  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  staff  of  a  mission.  Gen- 
erally, the  sending  state  may  freely  appoint 
such  persons  but  they  should  be,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  Its  nationality.  If  they  are  not. 
the  consent  of  the  receiving  state  must  be 
obtained.  In  the  case  of  military  attaches 
of  any  service,  a  receiving  state  may  require 
the  submission  of  their  names  before  they 
will  be  received.  The  right  of  a  receiving 
state  to  declare  any  member  of  a  diplomatic 
mission.  Including  its  head,  persona  non 
grata  or  not  acceptable  Is  recognized  In 
article  9. 

Article  10  concerns  notification  of  arrival 
and  departure  of  all  mission  personnel.  In 
article  11  it  Is  stated  that  the  receiving  state 
may  require  that  the  size  of  a  mission  be 
kept  within  limits  considered  by  It  to  be 
reasonable  and  normal.  In  practice,  the 
United  States  has  not  Imposed  restrictions 
on  the  size  of  foreign  missions  In  Washing- 
ton, except  for  a  few  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  needs  flexibility  In 
determining  the  size  of  Its  missions  In  for- 
eign countries  and  almost  invariably  the  size 
of  US.  missions  exceed  those  of  foreign  mis- 
sions in  the  United  States.  Without  prior 
approval  of  the  receiving  state,  offices  of  the 
mission  cannot  be  opened  In  a  locality  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  mission  Itself 
(art.  12). 

Article  13  defines  the  time  when  a  head 
of  mission  Is  deemed  to  have  assumed  his 


official  role  and  establishes  hie  precedence  In 
the  diplomatic  corps.  The  various  classes 
of  heads  of  missions  are  described  In  article 
14  and  the  nature  of  the  mutual  agreement 
necessary  to, determine  those  classes  Is  de- 
fined m  article  15.  Articles  16,  17.  and  18 
concern  precedence  of  heads  of  mission, 
precedence  of  diplomatic  staff,  and  their 
mode  of  reception.  These  articles  are  pat- 
terned on  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Vienna 
Regulations  of  1815. 

Article  19  recognizes  the  position  of  a 
charge  d'affaires  ad  Interim,  whose  nfiroe. 
however,  must  be  officially  communicated 
by  the  foreign  ministry  of  the  sending  state 
to  make  clear  that  the  charg*  Is  not  self- 
appointed.  Article  20  relates  to  the  display 
by  the  mission  and  its  head  of  the  natlonaj 
flag  or  emblem. 

C.    Diplomatic    privileges    and    immunities 
(art.  21-40) 
1.  Mission  Premises  and  Archives 

Article  21  obligates  the  receiving  state  to 
facilitate  the  acqxUsltlon.  "In  accordance 
with  Its  laws."  of  premises  necessary  for  a 
foreign  mission  or  to  assist  the  latter  In  ob- 
taining accommodations.  Including  for  Us 
members.  In  some  other  way.  The  phrase 
'in  accordance  with  Its  laws"  recognizes  the 
present  authority  of  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation governing  the  construction,  alteration, 
repair,  and  occupancy  of  premises  for  chan- 
cery purposes  as  It  did  In  1964. 

Article  22  relates  to  the  Inviolability  of  the 
premises  of  diplomatic  missions  and  the 
duty  of  the  receiving  state  to  protect  them 
from  intrusion  or  damage  and  disturbances 
of  the  peace  or  impairment  of  its  dignity. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Code  now  makes 
It  a  criminal  offense  under  certain  conditions 
to  picket  or  congregate  within  500  feet  of  a 
diplomatic  mission.  The  Department  of 
State  does  not  construe  article  22  to  pre- 
clude the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  for  public  purposes.  If  prompt  and 
adequate  compensation  and  assistance  in  ob- 
taining new  quarters  Is  given. 

Tills  article  also  provides  that  the  premises 
of  a  mission,  furnishings  and  otlier  property 
thereon,  and  the  me.ins  of  transport  of  a 
mission  shall  be  Immune  from  searcii.  requi- 
sition, attachment,  or  execution.  The  com- 
mittee was  assured  that  this  Immunity  does 
not  preclude  the  taking  of  reasonable  meas- 
ures of  self-help  to  deal  with  emergency 
situations  created  by  Improperly  parked  em- 
bassy cars. 

Article  23  provides  that  the  sending  state 
and  the  head  of  the  mission  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  In  respect  of  the  premises  of 
the  mission,  whether  such  premises  are 
owned  or  leased,  but  that  such  exemption 
does  not  apply  to  taxes  payable  by  i>ersons 
contracting  with  the  sending  state  or  the 
head  of  the  mission.  The  hearing  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  exemption  also  does 
not  apply  to  the  owner  of  premises  leased 
for  diplomatic  purposes  and  such  lessor  re- 
mains subject  to  such  taxes.  By  article  24, 
the  archives  and  dociunents  of  the  mission 
shall  be  Inviolable,  as  they  now  are  under 
International   practice. 

2.  Facilitating  the  Work  of  the  Mission  and 
Freedom  of  Movement  and  Communication 

Article  25  provides  that  the  "receiving 
state  shall  accord  full  facilities  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  mission." 
The  Department  of  State  construes  this  to 
refer  to  providing  assistance  In  obtaining 
licenses,  permits,  the  Installation  of  equip- 
ment, or  making  of  repairs  when,  as  In  many 
cases,  authorities  of  tlie  receiving  state  act  as 
suppliers  and  or  contractors.  It  will  not. 
In  Implementing  this  article,  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  authorizing  legislation  and  appro- 
priations. 

The  obligation  of  a  receiving  state  to  In- 
sure to  all  members  of  missions  freedom  of 
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movenient  and  travel  In  1«  territory  ie  set 
out  In  article  2S,  subject  however,  to  the  re- 
ceiving state's  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
tog  zones,  entry  Into  which  Is  prohibited  or 
regulated  for  reasons  of  national  seciirlty. 
This  preserves  the  right  of  the  United  States 
toxlmpose  travel  restrictions  for  reasons  of 
natftinal  security.  It  does  not  Impair  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  restrict  travel 
of  foreign  diplomats  when  that  restriction 
arises  from  discriminatory  treatment  In  con- 
travention of  article  47. 

Freedom  of  communication  is  the  subject 
of  article  27  and  U  protects  the  right  of  free 
communications  by  a  diplomatic  mission. 
for  official  purposes.  Including  diplomatic 
couriers  and  messages  In  code  or  cipher. 
However,  a  wireless  transmitter,  may  be  in- 
stalled and  used  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
receiving  state  This  acoorfls  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
of  1934  aa  amended  by  Public  Law  87-795 
In  1962  which  authorizes  the  President,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  permit  foreign  governments  to  con- 
struct and  operate  In  Washington  radio  sta- 
tions for  transmission  of  messages,  provided 
that  substantially  reciprocal  privileges  are 
accorded  the  United  States  abroad. 

Article  37  aUo  proi;ldes  that  the  official 
correspondence  of  the  mission  shall  be  In- 
violable: that  the  diplomatic  bag,  visibly 
marked  and  containing  only  diplomatic  doc- 
uments or  articles  Intended  for  official  use, 
shall  not  be  opened  or  detained;  that  the 
diplomatic  courier,  offlcially  Identified,  shall 
be  protected  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions and  enjoy  personal  Inviolability.  Pro- 
visions are  also  made  for  the  status  of  an  ad 
hoc  diplomatic  courier  and  the  entrusting 
of  the  diplomatic  bag  to  commercial  pilots. 
Official  fees  and  charges  levied  by  a  mission 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  dues  and  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  article  28. 

3.    Personal   Privileges   and   Immunities   of 
Diplomatic  Agents 

(a>  Immunity  from  Jurisdiction:  Article 
29  sets  forth  the  personal  Inviolability  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  and  his  Immunity  from  any 
form  of  arrest  or  detention.  The  receiving 
state  shall  treat  him  with  due  respect  and 
shall  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
any  aitacic  on  his  person,  freedom,  and  dig- 
nity. Several  US  laws  already  give  effect 
to  this  provision.  (See  23  U.3.C.  252:  22 
U.S.C.  2253:  S  U.S.C.  170e-l;  and  IB  0.S.C. 
112.)  Article  30  extends  the  same  Inviola- 
bility to  his  residence,  his  papers,  and  his 
correspondence  except  as  provided  In  article 
31l3). 

Article  31  provides  that  a  diplomatic  agent, 
In  the  absence  of  express  wolver  by  his  gov- 
ernment, shall  continue  to  have  complete 
immunity  from  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of 
the  receiving  state.  He  shaU  also  enjoy  Im- 
mumty  from  dvll  and  administrative  Juris- 
diction except  in  actions  relating  to  lal  pri- 
vate immovable  property  situated  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  recelvmg  state:  (b)  acts  relating 
to  succession  In  which  he  is  Involved  as 
executor,  administrator,  heir,  or  legatee  as  a 
private  person:  and  ic)  professional  or  com- 
merlclal  activities  exercised  by  him  in  the  re- 
ceiving state  outside  his  official  functions. 
These  exceptions  are  new  In  International  law 
and  serve  to  limit  the  complete  Immunity 
from  the  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  presently  granted  by  title  22,  United 
States  Code,  section  252,  to  diplomatic  agents. 
However,  the  complementing  legislation  (S. 
2320)  would  give  the  President  discretionary 
authority  to  extend  more  favorable  treatment 
than  is  provided  for  in  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion. Article  31  further  exempts  a  diploma- 
tic agent  from  the  obligation  to  give  evidence 
as  a  witness,  provides  that  no  measures  of 
execution  may  be  taken  against  him  except  In 
the  cases  listed  above  and  then  only  when 
those  measures  can  be  taken  without  infring- 
ing the  Inviolability  of  his  person  or  his 
residence.     The  agent's  immunities  from  the 


Jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state  do  not 
exempt  him  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
sending  state. 

Article  32  concerns  waiver  of  immunity  by 
the  sending  state  and  deflnea  Its  effect  more 
precisely  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 

(b)  Social  security  legislation:  The  social 
security  provision  in  article  33  is  the  flret 
International  regulation  ever  adopted  In  this 
field.  It  exempts  diplomatic  missions  or  the 
sending  state  from  complying  with  local 
social  security  legislation  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  mission.  It  also  exempts  from 
social  security  obligations  private  servants 
who  (a)  are  not  nationals  or  residents  of 
the  receiving  state,  and  (b)  are  covered  by 
social  security  provisions  in  force  In  a  send- 
ing state  or  a  third  state.  For  persons  not 
covered  by  these  exemptions,  diplomatic 
agents  are  to  observe  the  social  security  laws 
of  the  receiving  state.  The  article  further 
provides  for  voluntary  participation  by 
exempted  persons  If  such  participation  la 
permitted  by  the  receiving  state.  Existing 
and  future  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments concerning  social  security  moreover 
are  net  to  be  affected  by  article  33. 

Articles  37  and  38  extend  the  same  obliga- 
tions contained  In  article  33  with  respect  to 
social  security  laws  to  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  staff  and  the  serv- 
ice staff  who  are  not  nationals  or  residents  of 
the  receiving  .state.  Nationals  and  residents 
of  the  receiving  state  are  not  entitled  to  the 
exemptions  of  article  33.  Such  Americans 
are  considered  to  be  self-employed  under 
social  security  legislation. 

In  sum,  these  provisions  will  not  require 
chonges  in  existing  U.S.  social  security  legis- 
lation but  will  result  In  a  change  in  practice 
In  two  respects:  the.se  provisions  will  require 
members  of  diplomatic  missions  to  pay  cer- 
tain taxes  from  which  they  are  now  exempt 
pnd  will  exempt  certain  private  servants 
from  the  present  coverage  under  U.S,  law. 
thus  slightly  narrowing  the  group  now  sub- 
ject to  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program. 

(CI  Tax  exemptions  and  customs  privi- 
leges: Article  34  provides  with  certain  well- 
defined  exceptions,  that  diplomatic  agents 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  dues  and  taxes, 
personal  or  real,  national,  regional,  or  munic- 
ipal The  exceptions,  upon  which  there  is 
no  exemption,  are  Indirect  tajtes;  taxes  on 
private  income  having  its  source  In  the  re- 
ceiving state  and  on  capital  gains  on  invest- 
ments: estate  taxes:  taxes  on  private  im- 
movable property:  charges  levied  for  spedflc 
services  rendered:  and  registration,  court  or 
record  fees,  mortgage  dues,  and  stamp  duties 
with  respect  to  private  Immovable  property. 
These  tax  exemptions  are  already  provided 
In  various  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1934,  the  District  of  Oslumbla  tax 
regulations,  and  laws  in  Virginia.  Maryland, 
and  New  York.  In  fact  Revenue  Ruling  296 
of  December  21,  1953.  as  amended,  accords 
even  greater  tax  exomptions. 

Article  35  exempts  diplomatic  agents  from 
all  personal  and  public  service?  illke  Jury 
duty),  and  military  obligations.  The  cus- 
toms privileges  set  forth  in  article  36  accord 
with  present  usage  and  provide  for  free 
entry  of  articles  for  the  official  use  of  the 
mission  and  the  personal  use  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  or  his  family.  It  also  provides 
■3xemption  from  baggage  inspection  but  not 
when  there  axe  serious  grounds  for  presum- 
ing that  the  baggage  contains  articles  not 
Intended  for  personal  or  family  use  of  the 
diplomatic  agent  or  that  the  import  or  export 
1.1WS  and  regulations  of  the  receiving  5tat,e 
were  being  violated.  This  proviso  is  new 
and  Is  a  lesser  Immunity  than  the  total  in- 
violability now  given  by  the  United  States 
to  diplomatic  baggage. 

(d)  Other  persons  entitled  to  privileges 
and  immunities:  Article  37,  paragraph  1,  pro- 
vides that  members  of  the  family  forming 
part  of  the  household  of  a  diplomatic  agent. 
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shall.  If  they  are  not  nationals  of  the  receiv. 
Ing  state,  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties specl&ed  in  articles  29  to  36.  Paragraph 
3  states  that  the  administrative  and  tech. 
nlcal  staff  and  their  families,  who  are  not 
nationals  or  permanent  residents  of  the  re- 
ceiving state,  shall  enjoy  the  same  personal 
privileges  and  Immunities  including  com- 
plete  immunity  from  criminal  Jurisdiction  as 
diplomatic  agents  except  that  immunity  from 
civil  and  administrative  Jurisdiction  applies 
only  to  acts  performed  during  the  course  of 
their  duties  and  customs  exemptions  only  for 
articles  Imported  at  the  time  of  first  arrival. 
Members  of  the  service  staff  are  even  more 
restricted  and  will  enjoy  immunity,  civil  and 
criminal,  from  Jurisdiction  only  with  respect 
to  official  acts,  exemption  only  from  tocome 
taxes  on  their  salaries,  and  exemption  from 
local  social  security  provisions.  The  families 
of  the  service  staff  enjoy  no  privileges  and 
immunities  at  all.  Finally,  with  respect  to 
private  servants  (not  nationals  or  residents 
of  the  receiving  state)  the  article  accords 
them  exemption  only  from  the  Income  tax. 
It  obliges  the  receiving  stale,  however,  to 
exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  over  private  servants 
In  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  unduly 
with  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  mission. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  considerably 
more  narrow  than  the  immunities  now 
granted  by  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
the  U.S.  wife  or  offspring  of  a  foreign 
diplomatic  agent  presently  enjoys  the  im- 
munities of  articles  29-36.  Also  under 
present  practice,  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  staff  and  of  the 
service  staff  and  private  servants  enjoy  com- 
plete Immunity  from  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction. Their  privileges  and  immunities 
will  now  be  much  restricted.  Only  one  group 
win  receive  immunities  to  which  they  are 
not  now  entitled,  that  Is  the  members  of  the 
families  of  the  administrative  and  technlcnl 
staff  which  presently  are  occorded  no  im- 
munities. Upon  enactment  of  the  comple- 
menting legl.ilatlon,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  President  to  extend  more  favorable  treat- 
ment to  the  person  to  whom  article  37 
applies. 

(el  Nationals  and  residents  of  the  receiv- 
ing state:  Article  38  provides  that  a  diplo- 
matic agent  who  Is  a  national  of.  or  perma- 
nently resident  In,  the  receiving  state  aholl 
enjoy  immunity  from  Jurisdiction  and  in- 
violability only  with  respect  to  official  acts 
performed  In  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 
This  Is  academic  Insofar  as  the  United  States 
Is  concerned  since  It  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  United  States  neither  to  send 
nor  to  recognize  as  diplomatic  officers  per- 
sons who  are  nationals  or  residents  of  the 
receiving  state.  The  second  paragraph,  pro- 
viding that  private  servants  and  other  stal 
members  of  the  mission  who  are  nationals  or 
residents  of  the  receiving  state  are  to  b« 
entitled  to  enjoy  privileges  and  immunities 
only  to  the  extent  admitted  by  the  receiving 
state,  accords  generally  with  the  preeeat 
practice  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Duration  of  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties: Article  39  provides  that  every  person 
entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities shall  enjoy  them  from  the  moment  he 
enters  the  territory  of  the  receiving  state  or. 
if  already  in  this  territory,  from  the  moment 
his  appointment  Is  notified  to  the  appropri- 
ate ministry.  These  Immunities  normally 
cease  when  the  Individual  leaves  the  coun- 
try or  has  had  a  reasonable  time  to  do  so 

(g)  Duties  of  third  stales:  Article  40  pro- 
vides inviolability  and  such  other  Immuni- 
ties as  are  required  for  persons  going  to  or 
coming  from  their  posts  through  the  terri- 
tory of  third  states.  It  does  not  grant  an 
absolute  right  of  entry  or  transit:  conse- 
quently the  United  States  retains  control  over 
entry  of  such  persona  by  means  of  the  vlso 
procedure.  This  means  that  the  United 
States    is   not    obliged    to    allow   diplomatic 
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personnel  from  countries  It  does  not  recog- 
nise to  transit  the  United  States.  The  same 
tro-itment  Is  also  to  be  accorded  diplomatic 
couriers  and  official  communications  and 
oorrespondence. 
P.  Conducr  of  the  miisiona  and  ita  membera 

toward  tKe  receiving  state    {arU.  41   and 

42) 

.\rucle  41  states  for  the  first  time  In  o  legal 
covenant  the  duty  of  all  persons  enjoying 
privileges  and  immunities  to  respect  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  receiving  state.  They 
alio  have  a  duty  not  to  interfere  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  that  state.  The  committee 
attaches  great  importance  to  this  article 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  personnel 
abroad  and  from  the  standpoint  of  diplo- 
matic personnel  In  Washington,  D.C.  Illegal 
parking,  speeding,  and  other  violations  by 
cars  bearing  diplomatic  licenses  are  frequent- 
ly the  subject  of  newspaper  reports.  The 
committee  was  assured  by  Department  of 
State  witnesses  that  the  provisions  of  this 
article  will  be  helpful  in  securtog  better  com- 
pliance with  local  laws  by  members  of  the 
diplomatic  communities  here  and  abroad. 

This  article  also  states  the  general  rule  that 
all  official  business  of  the  mission  is  to  be 
conducted  with  or  through  the  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs  or  such  other  ministry  as  may 
be  agreed.  As  a  result  of  lis  study  of  the 
activities  of  nondiplomatic  representatives 
of  foreign  governments,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  would  like  to  see  greater 
reliance  on  this  principle. 

Article  42  provides  that  "a  diplomatic  agent 
shall  not  in  the  receiving  state  practice  for 
personal  profit  any  professional  or  commer- 
cial activity."  The  Department  of  State  at 
present  makes  exceptions  to  this  principle 
tor  those  engaged  in  educational  and  cul- 
tiir.ll  pursuits.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Department  to  permit  diplomatic  agents 
»  accept  teaching  or  similar  positions  which 
contribute  to  the  knowledge  or  culture  of 
the  United  States  particularly  since  the  De- 
partment encourages  its  own  Foreign  Service 
personnel  to  engage  In  occasional  educational 
or  cultural  activities  abroad.  However,  the 
dL'icussion  at  the  Vienna  Conference  indi- 
cated that  this  article  Is  not  Intended  to 
prevent  a  diplomatic  agent  from  pursuing 
literary  or  artistic  activities  or  from  teachtog 
at  educational  Institutions. 
E.  End  0/  the  /unction  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
(arts.  43-4$) 

Article  43  provides  that  the  functions  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  terminate  on  notification 
by  the  sending  state  that  his  function  has 
come  to  an  end,  or  on  notification  by  the  re- 
ceiving state  that  it  refuses  to  recognize  him. 

Article  44  speaks  of  the  duty  of  a  receiving 
suite  In  the  event  of  armed  conflict.  Article 
45  covers  situations  where  diplomatic  rela- 
tions are  broken  off  between  stales  and  pro- 
vides for  the  protection  of  the  mission,  and 
custody  of  the  mission  and  protection  of  In- 
terests and  nationals  by  third  states,  accept- 
able to  the  receiving  state.  Article  46  au- 
thorizes a  sending  state  with  the  approval 
of  the  receiving  state  to  undertake  the  tem- 
porary protection  of  third  state  interests. 
F,  Nondiscrimination  {art.  47) 

Article  47  sets  forth  a  general  rule  of  non- 
discrimination as  between  states  In  applymg 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  subject  to 
two  quallflcstlonfi.  Discrimination,  however, 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  talcing  place  (a) 
where  the  receiving  state  applies  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  convention  In  a 
restrictive  manner  because  of  like  restric- 
tions placed  on  Its  mission  In  the  sending 
tale,  and  (b)  where  by  custom  or  agreement 
states  extend  to  each  other  more  favorable 
treatment  than  Is  required  by  the  conven- 
tion. The  first  exception  will  permit  the 
tlnlted  States  to  take  restrictive  action 
"gainst  any  state  which  applies  the  conven- 
tion restrlcUvely  to  U.S.  personnel,  such  as 
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by  establishing  large  zones  prohibited  to 
travel.  The  second  exception  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  grant,  subject  to  enactment 
of  S.  2320,  special  treatment  with  respect  to 
certain  Federal  taxes,  and  Immunity  from 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

a.   Final   articles    (arts.  «-53) 

These  articles  (48-53)  contain  formal  pro- 
visions such  as  those  regarding  signature 
ratification,  accession,  entry  Into  force  and 
notification.  They  are  similar  to  others 
found  In  various  International  agreemenu 
to  which  the  Umted  States  Is  a  party. 
H.  The  optional  protocol 

The  Vienna  convention  Is  accompanied  by 
an  optional  protocol,  signed  bv  the  Umted 
States,  concerning  the  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  It  provides  that' disputes 
arising  out  of  the  Interpretation  or  appll- 
cation  of  the  convention  may  be  brought 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice  by 
any  party  to  the  dispute,  which  Is  also  a 
party  to  the  protocol,  unless  some  other  form 
of  settlement— negotiation,  conciliation,  or 
arbitration— has  been  agreed  upon  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  so-called 
Connally  reservation,  therefore,  would  not 
apply  in  cases  In  which  the  United  States 
might  become  involved  relating  to  applica- 
tlon  and  Interpretation  of  the  Vienna  con- 
vention. The  protocol  has  the  effect  of 
eliminating  application  of  the  Connallv 
amendment  to  a  narrow  group  of  cases  which 
might  arise  on4y  out  of  disputes  as  to  the 
meaning  or  appUcation  of  this  particular 
convention.  Similar  provisions  have  been 
ncluded  In  at  least  31  treaties  and  10  other 
International  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  has  kiecome  a  party  In  recent 

^^onaPf*r° ,"""""'  ""  Part'es  tolSe 
optional  protocol  to  date. 

IT.  COMMTTTEE   ACTION 

DnT^^'if,"?°  convention  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  on  April  18,  1961  It  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  May  14,  J^ 
r^mr,^  '^'  '®®^-  ''  "^  referred  to  a  sub- 
ch^^lr  f°'"P°=«'  °f  Senators  CHt-acH, 
Chairman.  Clark,  and  Cablson.  a  public 
hearing  was  held  on  July  6.  at  which  mem 
nre»J,*''U"^'  committee  were  Invited"  "^ 
Sfent  L  I?"^  ^^'"  ^'^'■*^"  "t  'he  Depart! 
ment  of  state,  the  Honorable  Leonard  c 
U^l^^-f"^^  '^^  executive  branch  presenta- 
t  on  and  answered  questions.  Further  ques- 
tions were  answered  in  writing.  No  one  el^e 
requested  to  be   heard   and  fhe  coiXtOl 

^e7ecord"nr?H'~^'*'™  '"  '^^  ^"^""'^ 
^.  „7^?.    i"  '■''^  hearing  Is  printed  for  the 

certain  pages  appears  In  the  appendix 
in^L™,f™"'**  considered  the  convention 
decldrrt  L'Vf "™  °"  *"^^  31.  19«5.  anS 
«on  rl^^-Z,  r  ""^  ^^  "">"  'he  conven- 
tion reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 

rnn^.S"*"^"  °'  Particular  Interest  to  the 

V.  MATTERS  OF  PAKnCtTLAR  IrJTEaEST 

A  Departures  from  present  InterTuitional 
law  and  practice 

ul^.^^fr""?!'  P^'*'  *''"  ^'*"°«  convention 
ilr^J  2  ""°"  °'  P'-'°«Plf8  hitherto  ob- 
^^nr^nJ  «^«"-°">«°"  Ih  their  diplomatic 
chiUl  ^  f°f  '°^'^«-  'he  categories  of 
Chiefs  of  mission  and  the  manner  of  deter- 
mining precedence  go  back  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815.  others,  such  as  the  Invio- 
labuity  of  premises,  archives,  communlca- 
tions.  and  the  immunity  of  diplomatic  offi- 
cers go  far  bock  Into  hLstory. 

In  other  areas  where  practice  has  not  been 
uniform  or  established,  the  convention  es- 
tablishes new  rules  and  these  were  given 
particular  attention  by  the  committee.  The 
effect  of  these  new  rules  has  been  to  limit  m 
some  places  the  scope  of  dlpIomaUc  privileges 
and  Immunities.    For  instance,  as  noted  In 


the  discussion  of  article  31.  the  exemptions 
from  criminal  and  civil  Jurisdiction  of  dip- 
lomatic agents  are  somewhat  narrower,  and 
for  administrative  and  technical  staff  and 
service  staff  (art.  37)  they  are  even  narrower 
yet.  These  more  limited  privileges  concern 
tax  and  customs  matters  and  Immunity  from 
local  Jurisdiction. 

Of  a  broadening  nature  only  are  the  pro- 
visions granting  certain  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  families  of  persons  forming  the 
administrative  and  technical  staff  of  a  forelen 
mission.  * 

B.  To  iLhom  the  convention  applies 
Since  there  are  a  great  many  more  foreign 
official  representaUves  in  the  United  Slates 
than  those  attached  to  permanent  diplo- 
matic missions  accredited  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  states,  the  committee  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  Vienna  conven- 
tion applied  only  to  the  latter  group  Mem- 
bers of  trade  missions  and  other  negotiating 
groups,  representatives  to  international  or- 
ganizations headquartered  in  the  United 
States,  visiting  foreign  heads  of  state  or  gov- 
ernment or  other  high  officials,  special  en- 
voys, etc.  (except  insofar  as  provided  for  in 
complementing  legislations  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  convention.  It  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  permanent  diplomatic  mis- 
sions maintained  by  foreign  governments  at 
the  seat  of  other  foreign  governments.  The 
convention  does  not  apply  to  consular  offi- 
cials. Their  privileges  and  immunities  for 
the  most  part  are  governed  by  bilateral  con- 
sular conventions  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  and  are  more  restricted 
To  the  extent  that  these  conventions  con- 
tain most-favored-nation  clauses  these 
clauses  do  not  apply  to  the  Vienna  conven- 
tion. The  United  States  has  signed  a  Vienna 
Convention  on  Consular  Relations  for  which 
the  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  by  the 
Senate  may  be  sought  In  the  future. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  article 
IS  of  the  United  Nations  Headquarters 
Agreement  provides  that  designated  persons 
forming  part  of  a  resident  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  (not  members  of  the  UJr. 
Secretariat)  shall  be  entitled  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  to  the  same  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  subject  to  correspond- 
ing conditions  and  obligations,  as  the  United 
States  accords  to  diplomatic  envoys  accred- 
ited to  It.  And  article  104  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  pro- 
vides that  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments on  the  Council  of  the  Organization, 
tlie  representatives  on  the  organs  of  the 
Council,  the  personnel  of  their  delegations, 
as  weU  as  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  enjoy  the  privUeges  and  Immuni- 
ties necessary  for  the  independent  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Vienna  convention  has  narrowed  or  changed 
the  cusiomary  privileges  and  immunities  ac- 
corded by  the  United  States  to  diplomatic 
missions  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  these 
win  be  applied  to  the  persons  covered  by 
article  15  of  the  United  Nations  Headquar- 
ters Agreement  and.  bv  reference,  to  mis- 
sions to  the  OA3  as  well.  Altogether,  the 
number  of  persons  enjoying  diplomatic 
status  In  Washington,  DC.  and  New  York 
City  Is  about  3.000. 

C.  Effect  on  Federal-State  relatioiuhipt 
Stace  the  convention  Is  self -executing  and 
becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the 
committee  questioned  the  treaty's  effect  on 
Federal-State  relationships.  In  only  one 
small  area  does  the  treaty  affect  the  powers 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  that 
Is  with  respect  to  exemption  from  taxation 
of  real  property  no  matter  where  located,  as 
long  as  it  is  iised  for  diplomatic  purposes. 
This  means  that  if  chanceries  or  embassies 
should  be  established  m  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land those  States  could  not  collect  real  prop- 
erty taxes  on  exempt  premises.    In  actuality. 
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neither  State  Is  presently  collecting  any  such 
taxes.  Except  to  this  extent,  the  committee 
w.'*s  assured  that  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  vls-a-vls  the  States  are  not  be- 
ing enlarged  in  any  degree  by  this  treaty. 
D.  Effect  on  domestic  laws 

According  to  a  memorindum  from  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  would  in  and  of  it- 
self, and  without  Implementing  legislation, 
supersede  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  legisla- 
tion which  does  not  accord  the  privileges, 
immunities,  and  exemptions  required  by  the 
convention.  The  convention  will  not  auto- 
matically supersede  Federal.  State,  and 
local  legislation  which  accords  greater  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  than  is  required  by  the 
convention.  At  the  present  time,  mission 
members  are  considered  exempt.  In  accord- 
ance with  International  practice  or  on  the 
basis  of  courtesy  and  comity,  from  the  re- 
quirements of  certain  legislation  which  con- 
tains no  reference  to  or  exemption  for  for- 
eign diplomatic  personnel. 

Speciflc  areas  in  which  Federal.  State,  and 
local  legislation  may  be  affected  by  the  con- 
vention with  respect  to  countries  parties 
thereto  are: 

c  I )  Diplomatic  agents  and  members  of  the 
administrative  and  technical  staS  and  their 
families,  provided  they  are  not  nationals  or 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  exempt  from  direct  taxes  as  provided 
In  articles  33  and  37  and  from  estate  taxes  as 
provided  In  article  39. 

(21  Pursuant  to  article  33.  private  serv- 
anto  of  diplomatic  agents,  provided  they  ia> 
are  not  national-^  or  permanent  residerits  of 
the  United  States  and  ibi  are  covered  by  the 
social  security  provisions  In  force  in  the 
sending  state  or  a  third  state,  will  be  exempt 
from  coverage  under  the  present  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  program. 

13 1  Mission  members  and  their  families 
will  henceforth  not  be  exempted  from  Fed- 
eral and  State  taxes  on  Income  received  from 
private  sources  within  the  United  States. 
and  will  not  be  exempted  from  paying  the 
employer's  share  of  social  security  taxes  due 
with  respect  to  household  employees  who 
are  covered  by  such  legislation. 

(41  The  provision  m  article  23  that  the 
sending  state  and  the  head  of  the  mission 
will  be  exempt  from  all  dues  and  taxes,  ex- 
cept those  m  payment  tor  speciflc  services 
rendered,  with  respect  to  the  premises  of 
the  mission  (defined  In  art.  Id)  as  the 
chancery  and  the  residence  of  the  head  of 
mission)  will  assure  that  states  grant  exemp- 
tion from  their  real  property  taxes  even 
though  their  laws  do  not  specifically  provide 
for  such  .in  exemption 

What  the  Department  of  State  terras 
•'compleme.ntlng"  legislation  haa  been  sub- 
mitted and  is  pending  before  the  committee. 
A  report  on  this  legislation  (S.  23201  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  after  full  com- 
mittee consideration.  In  brief,  the  bill 
wotild  (1)  provide  discretionary  statutory 
authority  for  according  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  specified  in  the  Vienna  conven- 
tion to  diplomatic  missions  and  the  person- 
nel thereof  of  states  not  parties  to  the 
Vienna  convention;  (2)  authorize  according 
niore  favorable  treatment  to  foreign  dip- 
lomatic missions  in  the  United  States  and 
their  personnel,  depending,  Inter  alia  on 
reciprocal  treatment  of  U.S.  diplomatic  mis- 
sions and  their  personnel  In  the  territory  of 
the  sending  states  concerned:  (3)  clarify 
the  status  In  the  United  States  of  foreign 
beads  of  state  and  of  government  and  special 
envoys,  and  specify  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which  they  and  members  of 
their  official  parties  shall  be  entitled  during 
their  sojourn:  and  (4)  repeal  of  Revised 
Statutes  sections  4063-4066  (22  U  S.C.  252- 
2541.  relative  to  definitions  of  diplomatic 
personnel  and  their  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, which  are  Inconsistent  with  the  Vienna 
convention.     These     sections,     touched     In 


.somewhat  archaic  language,  now  allow  the 
granting  of  greater  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties than  contained  In  the  Vienna  conven- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  State  Intends  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  ratification 
be  withheld  until  the  complementmg  legis- 
lation Is  enacted. 

E.  Enforcement  and  safeguards 

The  committee  was  mindful  of  recurrent 
violations  of  the  standard  of  conduct  laid 
down  In  the  Vienna  convention  such  as 
damage  done  to  American  diplomatic  prem- 
ises abroad,  unjustified  expulsion  of  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  personnel,  and  occasional 
disregard  for  domestic  laws  by  foreign  dip- 
lomatic personnel  In  the  United  States.  Sig- 
nificant disputes  arisliip  from  the  treaty  can. 
of  course,  be  dealt  with  by  the  optional  pro- 
tocol which  provides  for  the  reference  of  dis- 
putes on  the  application  and  interpretation 
of  the  convention  to  the  World  Court,  if 
they  cannot  be  settled  through  negotiations, 
conciliation,  or  arbitration.  Short  of  that 
there  are  other  remedies  such  as  declaring 
an  individual  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  a  persona  non  grata,  dis- 
cussing the  conduct  of  nilsslon  personnel 
with  a  chief  of  mission,  and  by  engaging  in 
action  which  is  permissible  under  the  terms 
of  the  nondiscrimination  clause  of  article 
47  which  reserves  to  a  State  the  right  to 
take  certain  action  if  It  is  not  securing  the 
kind  of  treatment  to  which  it  is  entitled  to 
in  another  state.  Through  the  visa  process, 
moreover,  the  United  States  retains  control 
over  who  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  a  mission. 

The  presence  of  article  41  In  the  conven- 
tion should  be  useful,  stresislng  as  Its  does 
the  duty  to  respect  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  receiving  state.  Members  of  American 
diplomatic  missions  abroad  are  instructed  to 
follow  these  meticulously  and  the  committee 
attaches  great  Importance  to  this.  By  the 
same  token,  it  attaches  great  Importance  to 
like  conduct  by  foreign  diplomatic  personnel 
stationed  in  the  United  States. 

VX.    RECOMMENDATIONS     AND     CONCLUSIONS 

In  considering  the  Vienna  convention.  Its 
reciprocal  nature  must  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind  Each  party  to  the  treaty  both 
sends  and  receives  diplomatic  personnel. 
This  report  has  stressed  the  obligations 
which  the  United  States  will  assume  toward 
the  local  diplomatic  community.  Of  greater 
real  Importance,  of  course,  are  the  reciprocal 
privileges  and  immunities  which  US.  diplo- 
matic personnel  will  obtain  abroad,  since 
the  U.S.  missions  abroad  are  almost  invari- 
ably larger  than  the  corresponding  ones  In 
Washington,  D.C.  The  convention  there- 
fore must  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint 
of  how  the  United  States  wants  Us  personnel 
abroad  treated  as  well  us  the  treatment  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  accord  foreign 
personnel  In  Its  territory.  Prom  both  points 
of  view,  the  committee  believes  that  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  are  equitable,  rea- 
sonable, and  practical. 

There  are  other  positive  benefits  from  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  Vienna  convention. 
It  specifies  exactly  what  privileges  and  Im- 
munities shall  be  provided  for  the  members 
of  diplomatic  missions  and  their  families. 
With  increasing  number  of  countries  and 
the  increasing  size  of  mission  staffs  the  prac- 
tice of  governments  In  this  respect  was 
beginning  to  vary.  The  convention  resolves, 
In  an  orderly  fashion,  many  questions  re- 
garding immunity  from  Jurisdiction,  cus- 
toms privileges,  and  tax  exemptions. 

As  already  noted,  the  convention  Is  largely 
a  restatement  of  international  law.  Where 
it  changes  international  law  or  makes  new 
law,  on  balance  these  changes  have  been  of 
a  restrictive  rather  than  broadening  nature. 

Prospects  for  universal  application  of  the 
convention  are  good.  Sixty-three  nations 
signed  it  at  Vienna  and  New  York;    40  of 


these  have  already  deposited  their  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  The  con- 
vention entered  force  on  April  24,  1904. 

The  safeguards,  to  which  the  committee 
paid  particular  attention,  are  considered 
adequate.  They  are  certainly  no  less  than 
those  available  now.  and  in  some  ways  they 
are  greater. 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  opinion  uf 
the  Department  of  State  that  "the  conven- 
tion constitutes  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  progressive  development  of  Interna- 
tional law,  and  should  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  between 
states." 

It  urges  the  Senate  to  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Relations  and  the 
accompanying  optional  protocol  at  an  early 
date. 

Appendix 

(Excerpt  from  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Commltteee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, US.  Senate.  89th  Congress,  lat  se^^- 
slon,  on  Executive  H.  8flth  Congress,  let  ses- 
sion, the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations,  together  with  the  Optional  Pro- 
tocol Concerning  the  Compulsory  Settle- 
ment of  Disputes,  signed  at  Vienna  under 
date  of  April  18, 1981) 

Vienna    Convention   on   Diflomatic    Rel.\- 

TIONS,    ToltSOAT.    JULV    6,    1965 

U.S.  Senate. 

SOBCOMMriTES    OF   THE 

CoMMm^E  ON  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, at  10:05  a.m  ,  in  room  4221.  New  Senat.e 
Office  Building.  Senator  Frank  Church  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Ckltich  and  Clabk. 

Also  present:  Senators  Sparkman  and  Case. 

Senator  Church.  The  subcommittee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

The  subject  for  the  hearing  this  morning 
Is  Executive  H  of  the  88th  Congress.  Ut 
session,  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations,  together  with  an  optional 
protocol  on  the  settlement  of  disputes  un- 
der It. 

(For  text  of  Vienna  convention  see  p.  40.) 

Senator  Church.  This  Is  the  first  time  a 
comprehensive  international  convention  on 
this  subject  has  been  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  hope  that  mem- 
bers other  than  the  subcommittee  members 
who  are  Interested  in  thl.s  subject  will  be 
present  today.  I  understand  that  several 
other  Senators  plan  to  attend  the  hearings 
this  morning. 

The  principal  witness  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Is  the  Honorable  Leonard  C. 
Meeker,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  Meeker,  you  are  here,  are  you  not? 
Please  come  up  and  be  seated. 

statement  or  Leonard  c,  MEEiten.  legal 

ADVISER,    department    Of   STATE 

Mr.  MrFKRB.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

•  •  ■  «  • 

Need  for  expanding  icorld  law 

I  h.ive  only  one  other  matter  I  want  to 
mention  to  you  which  Is  not  really  relevf.nt 
to  this  treftty.  I  heard  a  very  interesting  tslk 
the  other  day  before  a  group  which  calls  It- 
self Members  of  Congress  for  World  Peacs 
Through  World  Law.  by  Prof.  Roger  Plsher 
at  Harvard  University  Law  School.  In  which 
he  suggested  the  possibility  of  making  a  per- 
ceptible extension  of  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional law  by  arranging  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  permit  courts  to  take  a  wider 
Jurisdiction  of  Judicial  controversy  than  is 
presently  the  case,  such  as  matters  which 
were  now  reserved.  For  example.  If  the  lim- 
ousine or  the  automobile  of  the  American 
Ambass-idor  to  Paris  runs  over  a  French  citi- 
zen. It  is  my  understanding  that  this  becomes 
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a  diplomatic  matter  rather  than  a  matter  for 
tne  courts:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Meeker.  Well,  it  can  be  if  immimlty  \» 
lio:  waived;  yes. 

Senator  Clask.  I  Just  mention  this  for 
your  consideration  and  perhaps  later  I  will 
come  up  and  talk  to  you  about  it.  Perhaps 
we  could  make  a  really  rather  significant 
contribution  to  the  spread  of  International 
law  If  otir  State  Department  t(iok  a  some- 
what less  conventional  view  toward  the  con- 
troversies which  could  be  considered  ju.>itici- 
ab!e  before  the  courts  of  foreign  countries 
rather  tlian  insisting  on  handling  them  as  a 
diplomatic  matter.  In  this  way  we  might 
even  build  up  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court.  I  make  those  observations  not  for 
any  particular  comment  from  you  but  Just 
lo  indicate  the  possibility  at  a  later  date  we 
might  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Meeker  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting 
suggestion.  One  of  the  things  we  have  been 
interested  In  is  arranging  for  a  very  compre- 
hensive, broad  coverage  plan  of  Insurance 
for  diplomats'  cars,  both  the  mission  vehicles 
and  the  individually  oft-ned  cars.  We  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  here  in  Washington,  and  with  rep- 
re.'ienia lives  of  some  associations  of  insurance 
companies,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  Impos- 
sible or  Indeed  difficult  In  the  end  to  work 
out  an  entirely  satisfactory  plan. 

We  are  at  the  moment  trying  to  gather 
some  further  Information  from  mlslsons  here 
in  Washington  on  which  to  base  our  pro- 
posals. 

Senator  Clabr.  As  you  know,  In  many 
States,  the  Interest  of  an  Insurance  company 
cannot  be  revealed  to  the  Jury.  In  thu 
.situation  you  are  speaking  of.  would  this 
result — In  the  event  there  was  disagreement 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  Insurance  com- 
pany as  to  the  amount  of  recovery — In  a  case 
getting  Into  court,  or  would  It  stUl  have  to 
be  handled  through  diplomatic  channels? 

Mr.  Meeker.  It  could  go  to  court  and  what 
we  would  expect  would  be  to  have  the  normal 
Immunity  waived  for  the  purposes  of  the 
lawsuit. 

Senator    Clark.  In    connection    with    the 
Insurance    there    would    be    an    automatic 
waiver? 
Mr.  Meeker.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Professor  Fisher's  sugges- 
tion was  a  good  deal  broader  than  that  and 
I  Just  give  you  an  example  which  mav  or 
may  not  have  any  merit  He  said  for  y'ears 
and  years  the  Unlt«d  States  and  United 
Kingdom  have  been  arguing  about  the  status 
of  Christmas  Island  out  In  the  Paolflc.  This 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  typical  kind  of  a 
Bituatlon  that  ought  to  go  to  the  World 
Court  for  solution.  It  Is  handled  In  diplo- 
matic channels  and  pretty  far  down  the  lino 
la  the  line  of  priority  and  It  would  be  an 
action  of  timidity  to  give  In,  In  the  Interests 
of  your  own  country. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  know  that  and 
wonder  whether  you  would  comment  on  It. 
Mr  Meeker.  1  would  only  comment  that 
we  did  4  years  ago  make  a  rather  large  sur- 
vey of  a  number  of  dlsput«d  Island  ter- 
ritories, especially  in  the  Paclflo,  lo  see 
whether  there  would  be  some  real  purpose  to 
be  served  by  litigating  their  proper  title, 
ownership,  and  sovereignty. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effort 
would  probably  not  be  Justified  by  the  re- 
sults. The  amount  of  work  that  would  have 
to  be  done  by  the  other  countries  and  by 
o'lirselves  would  be  very  large.  The  amounts 
<Jt  real  estate  are  very  small. 

Quite  frequently,  the  basis  of  the  U.S. 
claim  is  a  lot  less  strong  than  we  might  like 
to  see  It.  and  our  ultimate  conclusion  was 
that  we  would  do  better  to  leave  the  legal 
Htuatlon  alone  and  to  continue  to  make 
agreed  arrangements  from  time  to  time  with 
toe  other  country  asserting  claims.  We  have 
done  this  very  successfully  In  a  very  large 
number  of  instances,  and  that  approach  has 
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appeared  to  be  satisfactory  even  though. 
perhaps,  not  as  Intellectually  satisfying  as  to 
have  the  legal  issues  finally  resolved. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you.  sir  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  Convention  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  tlie  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  will  be  read 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Resolved  i  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations, 
together  with  the  optional  protocol  concern- 
ing the  compulsory  settlement  of  disputes 
signed  at  Vienna  under  dat«  of  April  18  1961 
(Executive  H,  88th  Congress.  1st  Session). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mai-jland  I  Mr. 
Brewster  I,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carohna  [Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  'york  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  fMr.  McGeeI. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Flonda  IMr. 
SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  'Willums]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
ronf.y!  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  ii  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
lums] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett] 
Is  absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson]  Is  detained  on  official  busliiess. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Scott]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  85, 
naysO.  as  follows: 

(Ex.  No.  2601 
TEAS — 85 
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Church 

Clark 

CtK>per 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

E]  lender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

P-jJbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 


Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kuchel 

LAUsche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Man.^fleid 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metoaif 

Miller 

Mondale 

MoDtoya 

Mor^ 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

NAYS — 0 


Nel-son 

Neubcrger 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

R;bl<x,a 

Robertson 

Salionstall 

Smith 

Spark.T»an 

Stennlf 

SymiDBton 

Talmadge 

Thu.-mond 

Tower 

Tydmgs 

Williams.  Del. 

Yiirborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 15 
Anderson  Jordan.  N.c.       Russell  Oa 

Bennett  Kennedy.  N.Y.    Scott 

Brewster  McGee  Simpson 

?^I?,     ^'  Monroney  Smathera 

Eastland  Russell.  S.C.       WmianiB,  N  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vole  the  yeas  are  85  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  priser.t  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  raU- 
fication  of  the  convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.jection.  the  President  wUl  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield   and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

Bass 


Bayh 
Bible 
Boggs 
Burdlck 


Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Cass 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  arjnounced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5688 <  relating  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disaereeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
McMillan.  Mr.  WHrrENER.  Mr.  Dowdy 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Pitqua.  Mr.  NelsenI 
Mr.  Harsha.  Mr.  Roudebush.  and  Mr! 
Broyhill  of  Virginia  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8715 1  to 
authorize  a  contribution  by  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  vot«s  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Praser,  and  Mr.  Gross  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Bleaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

HR.3128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
lannuzzl; 

HR  3684.  An  Oct  for  the  relief  of  Ma]. 
Alexander  P.  Berol.  n.  S.  Army,  retired; 

H  R  5989.  An  act  to  amend  sectlpn  27. 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  as  amended 
(46  use.  883); 

H.R.  8218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
K  Willis; 

HR  8351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clar- 
ence L.  Afu  and  others; 

H  R.  8761.  An  act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service; 

HJl  9854  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  T. 
Leary;  and 

H  J.  Rea.  504.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 


consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  individual  ^iews  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  report  will  be  received  and  the  blU 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


EXECLmVE  COMMXJNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rctobt  on  RrcEnT  of  Application  por  Loak 

Ukdeb  the  Small  RECLAiUTioN  Projicts 

Act  of  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  application  for  a  loan  by  the  Hooper  Irri- 
gation Co.,  of  Hooper,  Utah,  for  a  supple- 
mental loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1958  (with  accompanying 
papers  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Operations  in  Conniction  With 

THE  Bonding  or  Qovehnment  OrricBRS  and 

Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurr.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  operations  In  connection  with  the 
bonding  of  Government  officers  and  em- 
ployees, for  the  flscal  year  ended  June  30. 
J965  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  ClvU  Service, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments; 

S.  1013.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  components 
of.  and  to  assist  In  the  management  of,  the 
national  debt  and  the  ta»  structure  (Rept, 
No.  710). 


Of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session. 

The    following    favorable    icports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relutlons: 

Mrs.  Marjorle  McKenzle  Lawson.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
Social  Commliislon  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  States; 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  20th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations; 

Charles  W.  Tost,  of  New  YoT'i.  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  20th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations; 

Barratt  OHara.  us.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  20th 
session  of  the  Genera!  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinohutsen,  VS.  Bepre- 
sentatlve  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

William  C  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  20th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

James  M.  Nobrlt.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  alternate  representative 
of  tte  United  States  of  America  to  the  20th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

James  Roosevelt,  VS.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  California,  to  be  an  alternate 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  an  alternate  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  20th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

William  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  20th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assemly  of  the  United  Nations:  and 

Miss  Prances  E.  Willis,  of  California,  to  be 
an  alternate  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  20th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 

5.2528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Wyon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MONTOYA: 

8.2529.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix 
Hurtado  Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  MCCARTHY: 

3.2530.  A  bin  to  eSect  entry  of  a  minor 
child  to  be  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens;  and 

S.  2531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alex  Peter 
and  Helene  A.  Antzoulatos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr 
Mondale)  ; 

S.  2582.  A  bill  to  Increase  educational  op- 
portunities thoughout  the  Nation  by  provid- 
ing grants  for  the  construction  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  supplemental 
educational  centers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  AHOTT: 

S.  2533.  A  bin  tor  the  relief  of  Lawrence  S. 
Levy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD 
BE.AUTIFICATION  OF  THE  FED- 
ER,\L-AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTE^.tS — 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIUU.AL  VIEWS  <S.  REPT.  NO.  709) 

Mr.  McN.AMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia TMr.  Randolph],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  report 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
'3.  2084)  to  provide  for  scenic  develop- 
ment and  road  beautlflcation  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  si'stems,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.    I  ask  unanimous 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BiUs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foHows: 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND; 
S.  2525.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  G.  Allen,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FONG: 
S.  2526.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Soon 
Sang  Rhee:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.a527.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Anll- 
yan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  SELECT 
COMMITTEE     TO     STUDY     EAST- 
WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  59)  to  authorize 
establishment  of  Joint  Select  Committee 
to  Study  East-West  Trade,  which  was 
referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
piinted  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DoDD,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

GRANTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF 
PUBLIC    ELEMENTARY    AND    SEC- 
ONDARY  SCHOOLS   AND   SUPPLE- 
MENTAL EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
providing  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  supplemental  educational  centers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  September  20,  in  order  to  per- 
mit such  Senators  as  may  wish  to  join 
me  to  add  their  names  as  cosponsors  of 
the  legislation,  following  which  time  the 
bill  can  be  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  has  been  one  marked  by 
significant  action  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional legislation.  Tremendous  prog- 
ress, long  overdue,  has  been  made  In 
terms  of  programmatic  support  for  ever>' 
level  of  education  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  graduate  centers  of  our  great  uni- 
versities. 

When  final  action  has  been  taken  on 
bills  now  pending  in  committee  or  In  con- 
ference, we  will  have  redeemed.  In  al- 
most every  part,  the  pledge  given  to  bring 
to  the  floor  for  action  every  segment  of 
the  education  program  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  and  In  addition  to  that 
action  will  have  been  taken  on  the 
further  programs  and  the  expanded  pro- 
grams proposed  by  President  Johnson. 
The  bill  I  Introduce  today  comple- 
ments this  historic  series  of  measures. 
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at  the  elementary  and  secondarj-  level, 
by  meeting  the  brlcks-and-mortar  needs 
in  an  important  part  of  our  education 
system. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  too  far  from 
this  Chamber  to  view  schools,  still  in  use, 
which  were  constructed  before  many  of 
the  Members  here  were  born.  Too  many 
of  such  schools  are  still  in  service  in  tills 
country,  and  in  every  section  of  this 
rounlry  they  constitute  a  health  hazard 
for  the  cliildren  attending  them.  They 
;iro  antiquated  structures,  and  function- 
.lily  obsolete  structures,  and  inadequate 
sinictures  for  the  Job  which  needs  to  be 
done. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  to  the  Senate 
this  morning  is  already  under  tiiscussion 
and  review  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
;:vt's.  It  was  introduced  in  that  l>ody  as 
H  R.  9948  on  July  20  by  a  di-stlnguished 
educational  statesman  from  Kentucky, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Perkins.  His  sub- 
committee has  already  initiated  hearings 
upon  the  measure  and  the  testimony 
taken  in  the  9  days  of  hearings  which 
liave  been  held,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, emphasizes  the  existing  need 
for  legislation  of  this  character  If  we  are 
to  attain,  even  in  part,  the  objectives  we 
seek. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  proposed  legislation  be 
printed,  together  with  a  short  summary 
of  tlie  major  proi'islon.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  :^nd  .t ppropi lately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
2:id  sumniaiy  will  be  prmteij  in  the 
.9t.o-;D.  and  tlie  bill  will  lie  on  the  desK. 
as  requested  by  the-  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  bill  'S  2532^  to  increase  educa- 
tional opportunities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion by  providing  grants  fcr  the  construc- 
tion of  elemental^'  and  secondary  schools 
:inrl  supplements!  educational  centers, 
jnd  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Mo.isE  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mondale), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
i'eired  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
irinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2532 

"IrLE  I — riNAKCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  OONSTEITC- 
TTON      ANH     ACOUISmOM     OF     FACILTTXES     AND 

cgnpMENT  roa  schools  serving  chilobcn 

■'F    LOW -INCOME     FAMILIES 

Section  101.  The  Act  of  September  23. 
iSiO,  Public  Law  BIS.  Eighty. nrst  Congrcw. 
as  amended  t20  U.SC  631-645).  Is  amended 
by  Inserting:  "Title  I — Financial  Assistance 
FOB  School  Constsuction  in  Areas  Affected 
D7  Fimr.RAL  AcTivirr"  Immediately  above  the 
hearting  of  section  1,  by  striking  out  "this 
Act"  wherever  it  appears  in  sections  1 
through  10.  Inclusive  (other  than  where  It 
appears  In  section  51c).  for  the  second  time 
In  section  5(f).  and  for  the  nrst  time  in  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  9 ) ,  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "thu  title",  and  by  adding 
Immediately  after  section  10  the  following 
new  title: 

"TTTLE  n — FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  ACQUISITION  OF  PACILnTES 
ANTJ  EQtTTPMENT  FOB  SCHOOLS  SERVIKO  CHIL- 
DHEN   OF   LOW-INCOME    FAMILIES 


"Sec 


"Short  tifle 
201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 


Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1965'. 

CXI IS 


"Declaration  of  policy 
"Sec  202.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  children  of  low-Income 
families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-Income  families  have  on  the  ability 
of  local  educational  agencies  to  support  ade- 
quate programs  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  their  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  the  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  las  set  forth  In  this 
title)  to  local  educational  agencies  serving 
areas  with  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-Income  families  to  construct,  recon- 
struct, renovate,  and  Improve  elementary 
and  secondary  school  faculties  i  Including 
preschool  facilities)  so  as  to  meet  more  ef- 
fectively the  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children. 
"Duralion  o/  grants 
"Sec  203.  The  Commissioner  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
make  pajTuents  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  1966.  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1909. 

"Grants — ^mounf  and  elijibilifv 
"Sec  204.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  making  grants  under  this  title  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Commlfsloner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per 
centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and 
sholl  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  need  for  such 
grants.  The  maximum  grant  which  a  local 
educational  agency  In  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  shall  he  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  satisfactory  data  for 
th.-it  purpose  are  available,  the  "maximum 
,;i'iUit  which  a  local  educational  agency  In  a 
State  sliall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
title  for  any  tiscai  year  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  that  State  or  In  aU  the  States. 
whichever  Is  the  larger,  multiplied  by  the 
Ettra  of  (A)  the  number  of  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  the  school  district 
of  such  agency,  of  famUies  having  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  iiie  low-income  factor 
(established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ).  and 
(B)  the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  In 
such  school  district  of  families  receiving  an 
annual  income  in  excess  of  the  low-income 
factor  (as  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
lO)  from  payments  under  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  In  any  other  case,  the 
maximum  grant  for  any  local  educational 
agency  m  a  state  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  aggregate  maximum  amount  of 
such  grant*  for  all  such  agencies  In  the 
county  or  counties  In  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  particular  agency  Is  located, 
which  aggregate  maximum  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  one-half  of  such  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  multiplied  by  the  niunber  of 
children  of  such  ages  and  families  in  such 
county  or  counties  and  shall  be  allocated 
among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 
basis  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  In  accordance  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  'average  per 
pupil  expenditure'  In  a  State  or  In  all  the 
States  shall  be  the  aggregate  current  expend- 
itures, during  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  flscal  year  for  which  the  compu- 
tation Is  made,  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State,  and  in  all  Uie  States 
(without  regard  to  the  sources  of  funds  from 
which  such  expenditures  are  made) .  divided 


by  the  aggregate  number  of  children  In  aver- 
age dally  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  year. 

"(31  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  th3 
term  State'  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  the  Trust  Terrltorv  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(bi  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  grant  for  a  tiscai  year  under 
this  title  only  if  it  meets  the  following  re- 
quirement* with  respect  to  the  number  o: 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  of 
families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less  than 
the  low-Income  factor  (as  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ic)  i  : 

"ill  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3»i  In  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  of  such  families  arc  available 
on  a  school  district  basis,  the  n-omber  of 
such  children  of  such  families  in  the  school 
district  of  such  local  educational  aeencv 
shall  be— 

"(A)   at  least  one  hundred,  or 
"(B)   equal  to  3  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  total  number  of  all  children  aged  five 
to  seventeen,  Inclusive,  In  such  district, 
whichever  Is  less,  except  that  It  shall  In  no 
case  be  less  than  ten. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3( ,  the  number  of  chUdren  of 
such  ages  of  families  with  such  Income  in 
the  county  which  Includes  such  local  educa- 
tional agency's  school  district  shall  be  one 
hundred  or  more 

"(31  In  any  case  In  which  a  coimty  In- 
cludes a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned  and  the 
Commissioner  has  not  determined  that  satis- 
factory data  for  the  purpcDse  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  available  on  a  school  district  basis 
for  all  the  local  educational  agencies  for  all 
the  counties  Into  which  the  school  district 
of  the  local  educational  agency  concerned 
extends,  the  ellglbUlty  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  cluidren  of  such  ages 
of  families  of  such  Income  for  such  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection 

"(ci  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
'low-income  factor'  shall  be  £3,000. 

"(dl  For  the  piu-poses  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  nimiber 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive, 
of  families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (aa  established 
piu-suant  to  subsection  (ci)  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At 
any  time  such  data  for  a  county  are  avail- 
able la  the  Department  of  Commerce,  such 
data  shall  be  used  In  making  calculations 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  determine  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  from  fami- 
lies receiving  an  annual  Income  In  excess  of 
the  low-Income  factor  (established  pursuant 
I'D  subsection  (ci  )  from  paj-ments  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  a%tate  plan  approved  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  data'  for  the  pe- 
riod most  nearly  comparable  to  those  which 
are  used  by  the  Commissioner  under  the 
first  two  sentences  of  this  subsection  In 
making  determinations  for  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (bi.  When  requested 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  malie  a  special  estimate  of  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  who  are 
from  families  having  an  annual  Income  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  )  In  each  county  or 
school  district,  and  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized  to  pay    (either   In   advance  or  by 
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way  of  reimbursement )  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  coet  of  making  this  special 
estimate.  The  Secreury  of  Commerce  shall 
give  consideration  to  any  request  of  the  chief 
executive  of  a  State  for  the  collection  of  ad- 
ditional census  Information. 

j  "Application 

\  "Sec.  205.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  a  grant  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  upon  application  therefor 
approved  by  the  appropriate  Sute  educa- 
tional agency,  upon  Us  determination  (con- 
sistent with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  establish  under  section 
206)  — 

"(1 )  that,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (ci.  payments  under  this  title  will 
be  used  for  projects  for  the  construction 
of  school  facUUlea  of  the  local  educational 
agency  which  are  denlgned  to  serve  school 
attendance  areas  hnvlng  high  concentra- 
tion* of  children  from  low-Income  families. 
including  facilities  for  special  projects  con- 
ducted by  the  local  educational  agency  In 
which  children  from  such  areas  who  are  en- 
rolled In  private  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  may  participate  as  authorized  by 
section  205  of  tUle  II  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  19S0,  as  amended; 

"(2)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
has  provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
•-ontrol  of  funds  provided  under  this  title, 
and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall 
be  m  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses provided  In  this  title,  and  that  a  pub- 
lic agency  will  administer  such  funds  and 
properly; 

"(3)  that  such  projects  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  overall  State  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  and  that  the 
requirements  of  section  210  will  be  complied 
with  on  all  such  projects: 

"(4)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will  make  an  annual  report  and  such  other 
reports  to  the  State  educational  agency.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  educational  agency  to  perform  Its 
duties  under  this  title,  and  will  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as 
the  State  educational  agency  may  find  nec- 
tssary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verlflca- 

\  tlon  of  such  reports. 

"(bi  The  State  educatlonul  a^nry  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
application  for  funds  under  this  title  without 
first  affording  the  local  educational  agency 
submitting  the  application  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  clause  (U  of  sub- 
section \o.)  of  this  section  limiting  projects 
to  certain  areas  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  an  application  where  fl)  the 
local  educational  acency  Is  eligible  for  a 
special  incentive  grant  under  section  204 
of  title  n  of  the  act  of  September  30,  1950, 
as  amended,  and  (2)  the  State  educational 
aceucv  determines  'Al  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  facility,  and  (B)  that  the  facilities 
■for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
205  of  title  n  of  the  act  of  September  30. 
1950.  ns  amended,  are  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate. 

1  "Basic  criteria 

'"Sec.  206.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 

'  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria  to 
be  applied  by  State  educational  agencies  un- 
der section  205.  In  addition  to  other  things, 
such  basic  criteria  shall  include  the  require- 
ment that  In  approving  applications  under 
section  205  priority  shall  be  given  to  projects 
which  provide  for  (1>  the  replacement  or 
restoration  of  hazardous  or  unsafe  facilities, 
the  consolidation  of  school  facilities  where 
the  existing  facilities  do  not  provide  sepa- 
rate classrooms  for  each  grade,  the  modern- 
ization or  replacement  of  faclUtlefi  which 
are  antiquated  or  functionally  obsolescent,  or 


the  moderruzatlon  or  replacement  of  facili- 
ties to  provide  Innovative  facilities  or  equip- 
ment. 

" Aanurancea  from  States 
"Sec.  207.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  under  this  title 
shall  submit  through  its  State  educational 
agency  to  the  ComnUssloner  an  application, 
in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary,  which  provides  satisfactory  as- 
surance— 

"(I)  that,  except  as  provided  In  section 
2081b).  payments  under  this  title  will  be 
used  only  for  projects  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  educational  agency  pur- 
suant to  section  205(a)  and  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  section,  and  that  such 
agency  will  in  all  other  respects  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  including  the 
enforcement  of  any  obligations  imposed  upon 
a  local  educational  agency  under  section  205 
'a); 

"(2)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  fimds  paid 
to  the  State  (including  such  funds  paid  by 
the  State  to  local  educational  agencies)  un- 
der this  title:  and 

"(3)  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  make  to  the  Commissioner  such  reports 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  title  (Including  such  reports  as  he  may 
require  ro  determine  the  amounts  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  State  are 
eligible  to  receive  for  any  fiscal  year),  and 
assurance  that  such  agency  will  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

"ibl  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  In  subsection  (a),  and  he  shall  not 
ftnally  disapprove  an  application  except 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 
"Pai/ment 
"Sec.  208-(a)(l)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  209.  from 
time  to  time  piy  to  each  State,  in  advance 
or  otherwise,  the  amount  which  the  loc.il 
eriucntionfll  agencies  of  that  State  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  this  ttti'^  Such  pay- 
ments shall  take  Into  account  the  extent 
(If  any)  to  which  any  previous  payment  to 
such  State  educational  agency  under  this 
title  (whether  or  not  in  the  same  fiscal  year) 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  it. 

"(2)  Prom  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant 
to  parngrnph  'li  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  State  which  ;s  not 
ineligible  by  reason  of  section  204(b)  and 
which  has  submitted  an  application  ap- 
proved pursupnt  to  section  20S(a)  the 
amourt  for  which  such  application  has  been 
approved,  except  that  this  amount  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  grrint  as  determined  for  that 
agenry  pursuant  to  srrtlon  204. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  nuihorlzed  to 
pny  To  each  St.ite  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  Its  duties  under  this 
title,  except  that  the  total  of  such  paympRts 
In  any  flscal  year  shall  not  exceed — 

'•  ( 1 )  I  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
amount  of  the  grants  paid  under  this  title 
for  that  year  to  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  State,  or 

■'i2)  S75.000,  or  $25,000  in  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

"(c)  (1)  No  p-ivments  shall  be  m^.de  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  which 


has  taken  into  consideration  payments  under 
this  title  In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any 
local  education  agency  In  that  State  for  State 
aid.  or  the  amount  of  that  aid.  with  respect 
to  the  free  public  education  of  children  dur- 
ing that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  locdl  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  education:^] 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  flscal  effort 
fas  determined  in  accordance  with  regub- 
tlons  of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for 
the  preceding  flscal  year  was  at  least  equal 
to  such  combined  effort  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964. 

"AdjuHvients  uhcre  necessitated  by 
appropriations 

"Sec.  209.  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  for  making 
the  payments  provided  in  this  title  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts 
which  rU  local  and  St.ite  educational  agen- 
cies are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  title  for 
such  year,  such  amounts  shall  be  reduced 
ratably.  In  case  additional  funds  become 
available  for  making  p.^yments  under  this 
title  for  ihat  year,  such  reduced  amoums 
shall  be  Increased  on  the  same  basLs  that 
they  were  reduced. 

"Labor  atandards 

"Sec.  210.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  all  construction 
projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prev.illing 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
r^mended  (40  VS.C.  276a-276a-5) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  section 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176:  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  265c)." 

Technical  and  conforming  amendments 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  23 
1950,  Public  L;»w  815.  Eighty-firsc  Congress. 
4\3  amended  (20  U.S.C.  631-645).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  section  11  the  fol- 
lowing title  he.idlng:  "title  in — .\DMiNi*iTR.** 
TivE  PROVISIONS",  and 

i2)  by  redesignating  sections  11.  12.  13.  14, 
and  15,  as  sections  3of.  302,  303.  304.  and  305, 
respectively. 

(b)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
as  section  302  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  funds  appropriat-ed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship  or  Instruc- 
tion or  tor  the  construction  of  facilities  a?  a 
place  of  worship  or  religious  instruction." 

(c)  Subsection  (ct  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  re:leslgn:ited  as  section  303  is  amended  by 
inserting  "title  X  of"  Immediately  before  "this 
Act"  both  times  it  appeirs. 

Deflnltiona 

Sec.  103.  fa)  The  section  of  the  Act  of 
September  23.  1950.  Public  Law  815.  Eighty- 
fifEt  Contrrcss,  as  amended,  redcslgn'*ted  as 
section  305  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(17)  The  term  'current  expenditures' 
means  expenditures  for  free  public  educii- 
tlon  to  the  extent  that  such  expenditures 
are  made  from  current  reveniies,  except  iha* 
such  terms  does  not  Include  any  such  expend- 
iture for  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  erec- 
tion of  facilities.  Interest,  or  debt  service 

"(18)  The  term  'county'  means  those  di- 
visions of  a  State  utilized  by  the  Secretury 
of  Commerce  in  compiling  and  reporting  diita 
regarding  counties." 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  i* 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a; 
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::;cVferm'reL'!;o/rCf ^a^rXVtfoajfonally^  ^-^'°"  '°^  ^ome  p.riod  of  time.     I  can 

provided  beyond  grade  12".  ^ttoror'  r^^cTm^nt  XlnZT^rTi.     ^T ""'  ^''^  ^t""'*  '^^'  *^*^"  '^'  '''"  '= 

Extension   of  Public   Law   815    Eigh.ty-flrstm*"^"''"'^^''^  facilities  or  equipment  reierred  to  the  committee  and  referred 

congress                              ■        other  r-sEs  op  rcN-DS  undeh  title  i  »?    the   Subcommittee    on    Education.    I 

SEC.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sectlonB    m  those  school  districts  where  b  m»»in,„m  ^    }1    °  ''cc^ni'nodate  my  schedule. 

3  of  the  Act  Of  September  23,  1950.  Pvibllciellort  fs  belnrmide  b^the  lol"  pubnc^dT     f"'^    ^   '^""l  '^'  schedules   of   my    coi- 

L.V.V  815.  Elghty-nrat  Congress,  as  amended,!  catlonal  agencv  to  provld"  broadened  educa-  '*^^<^s  on  the  subcommittee  can  be  sim- 

ij  fimended  by  striking  out  ■■]986"  and  In- 1  tlonal  opportiinities  for  children  In  school  ''^''^^    accommodated,    to   permit    us    to 

scrtmg  in  lieu  thereof  "iQag".                        W  attendance  areas  where  there  are  concentra-  ^■^e  the  bill  under  consideration  in  open 

Ar't  red«S^"»?L^,.n^%',2'\       °'  ^^"^     """^  °'  educationally  deprived  chlldre.i,  the  hearings,  and  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 

;^v  strikmrout    igse"  eich  ttae  It  a"„'n,t.     '°''"  P"'""^  ^o^"'"""!  "B^^'^y  <=ouid  use  I  issue  an  open  invitation  to  all  those 

:;nd  lnser"!nrin  lieu'tht^^f  "^W-.  ""'"""'      tbrconst'^ct^rLf  ^J'^eded'  sihL?  L"  *^^''"^^  ^°"'*^"  ^'^'^  ""^  '^^'^'«^'°"  '° 

(a,   Paragraph  ,15,  of  the  section  of  such      cmtv  In    ™e  d^uict      sLrmaximum  effort"  '■*'"^"'  "  "^'^  "^'^  '"  ^'^^  """-^^  °^  P^^" 

.Act  redesignated  as  section  305  is  amended      musi  be  evidenced  by(T)   the  C^l  educa-  ^^""^  ^"'^'^  testimony,  either  written  or 

.'  iiefthlreS' •I'Me'Ur*"   """   ""'""'"^     ''°"'"  "^^'^'^  "  ellglb'ie  for  special  iLcTnt've  °'^:  ^«  ^hey  may  care  U>  give  for  our 

.  .  ueu  thereof    I9e&-1967  .                                  prnnts  under  section  204  of  title  I  of  Public  guidance.     I  shall  at  a  later  date,  upon 

TITLE   11— coNSTRvcnoN   OF   SUPPLEMENTARY     Law  89-10;   (2)   the  facilities  In  the  school  receipt  of  the  legislation  in  the  subcom- 

EDocATioNAL  CENTERS                          district  for  Carrying  out  the  provisions  of  mittee.  be  prepared  to  make  further  an- 

Sec.  201.  (a)   Section  aoKai   of  the  E'.e-     section  205  of  Public  Law  89-10  relating  to  nouncement  regarding   time  and   place 

mentary    and    Secondary    Education    Act    of      education    programs    for   educationally   de-  of  the  hearings 

IjdS  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "four"  and      P"^«<1  children,  are  adequate  and  approprl-  To  close    Mr'  Prp=;iripnt    T  <,=t  iinar.i 

la.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  'five"                             ite  „        '•'"'"'■  iwr.  r-resiaeni,  1  asK  unani- 

(b,  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend-         These  determinations  are  to  be  made  bv  ^°"^  consent  that  there  be  printed  at 

«l  to  read  as  follows:                                              the  State  educational  agency  under  broad  !^  Pomt  m  mv  remarks  cxcei-pts  from 

lb)  For  the  purpose   of   making   grants     enteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  '■^P  lemarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Gen- 

under  this  title  for  purposes  other  than  con-      '*>s  U.S.  Office  of  Education.    The  State  edu-  ^''^I  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 

.?Truction,  there  Is  hereby  authorteed  to  be     eatlonal  agency  also  makes  the  determlna-  House    Committee    on    Education    and 

app.'opriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  lis-     t'oh    with    rerpect    to    the    need    for    the  Labor,  at  the  opening  of  his  hearings  on 

cu!  year  ending  June  30,   1966.  SISO.OOO.OOO      construction  of  a  facility  other  than  one  to  the  companion  measure    HJl   994S 

;or   the   nscal   year   ending   June   30,    1967,     carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  section  There  beine  no  obiertion   tiiP  rv.-Prin.; 

.V200,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jt.ne      ^"5  of  Public  Law  89-10  in  the  event  that  were  ordered  tr  be  tfrimpri^n  til 

■W,  1968.  ,$250,000,000  tor  the  flscal  ye..r  end-      the   local   eduratlonal   agency   qualifies   for  ^^^^  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record. 

i:rj  June  30,  1969.  and  4300,000.000  for  the      'his  special  use  of  funds  granted  pursuant  to  ^  1°''°^'S- 

fl.'ical  year  ending  June  30,   1970,     For  the      title  I  of  the  bill.  Remarks  op  Congrjbsman  Carl  D.  Perkins 

pv.'pose  of  mcking  grants   under  this  title         DisTRiaimo.v  or  ruKDs  for  constrxjction  "   ''"^   Hearinos   ok   ihe   General   Sub- 

.  r   construction    of    supplementary    educa-                                under  title  n           """-"""  committee  on  Education  CONcEr.NiNo  the 

■h.>nal  centers,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to         r_,  ,     ,  Elementary  ano  Secondary  school  Con- 

iie  ippropriated  the  num  of  *250.000,000  for            '"*  "  °'  ^"^  *>'"   would  amend  section  struchcn  Act  or  1965,  Hit    a943 

The  flscal  year  ending  June  30,   1BB7,  S400,-      -"'  "'"*'''  ™  of  the  Elementary  and  Second-  The  89th  Coneress  has  made  a  ure»t  ^trirt- 

uoO.OOO  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,      fP  Education  Act  of  1965  by  adding  addl-  fo^^d  In  pladng  a  fl^r  under  Sucat'oia! 

!<.C8.  $500,000,000  for  the  flscal  yiar  ending      ^'°"»'    authortotlons    for    the    purpose    of  opyo«unU.?s  Uirou.ho^t  the  Natlo,^     Thl^ 

June  30,  1969,  and  16600,000.000  for  the  flscHl      'fTTl"^  facilities  u.  house  programs  au-  harbe^  ^TompUslfed  bv  tie  enactmenT  o1 

-  .r  ending  June  30,   1970.     For  the  fiscal      thorlzed  by  title  III  of  such  act.     Authorl-  ,^l   E^m^it^y^  and    i^io^darv    M^caion 

y...r  ending  June  30,    1971.  there  is   hereby      '""o"    '"'^    construction    grants    for    this  Act,  PnW.*c  I^w  89  10    wh"ch  rec^m^  a 

^M,0  om  m,o?r'th  "PP^P^'^"'^   '^f  -■"  "'      '•"^''"  """"^  "^  -^  •""""■^^  natio^l  need  fl-  fmp^ved  edu-Uo'nTrTro- 

tMiO.OOO  000  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants                          |In  millions  of  dollars]  grams  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level, 

.nccrtnis  title.                                                                                                                             Amount  '"  those  school  districts  in  which  there  are 

The  summary  presented  by  Ml-.  Morse     ^^^a^J^"'                                         °'  i"""""  concentrations  of  chUdren  coming  from  ex- 

ls.Hsfollows-                                                                          —" 250  tremely  low  Income  families. 

1988 ^_^ 400  The   funds   provided    under   that   act   for 

DisTiiiflL-TioN  or  FtiwDs  DMOEB  tn-Li  I                 1969.- , ggQ  BUch   programs,  however,  while   envisioning 

T't.Ie  I  of  the  bill  would  distribute  funds          "''" 500  *   «^de   variety  of  special  educational  pro- 

■i)  local  public  educatlon.'il  agencies  on  the          '^^^ 500  grams  and  a  strengthening  of  existing  edu- 

•Jiisis  of  a   formula  similar  to  the  formula          in   nrtrtifinn    .Hrf<>.i„_.i   ..........     ^        .  t>atlonal  programs  to  serve  the  special  needs 

■ontamed  In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  resSlar  nroLram  «cTvm..  „?,^wf  h  .f"*/.?'  °'  '"'^'^  children,  are  inadequate  to  enable 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Public  Law  89-10,  with  m  of  Puh^fc  t^^  «L  ,n  ""''^'"^  «^  "S*  "»  «  the  construction  of  new  classroom  and  other 
the  modlflcatlcn  that  each  school  district  Jows  "  P'"^'"*^  "^  '°'-  educational  facilities  in  the  school  attend- 
•ViUld  be  entitled  to  receive  60  percent  of  .  -  ,  ,  ance  areas  m  which  these  programs  will  op- 
•-^.e  ave.'aee  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  i In  millions  of  dollars]  erate.  Of  course  In  some  Instances,  the  con- 
s'' te  or  50  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  „,  Amount  siructlon  of  facilities  is  authorised  bv  title 
"xpMiditure  of  all  the  States  whichever  ex-      ^^^^^^  >'•":                                             al  grant  I  of  Public  Law  89-10,  as  well  as  under  title 

peuditure   figure    Is   higher,   for   each   child          '967 jsq  in.    However,  situations  are  limited  lij  which 

coining  from  a  low-Income  family,                           19** 200  ^^^  urgent  needs  of  educationally  oepnved 

USES  or  FfNDs  under  TITLE  I                        '^'®-- =50  ch'.ldrcn  will  give  any  priority  to  the  con- 

., ,_.,..     .,   „  ,                      ,^                 .            1970 300  struction  of  facilities  which  are  nevertheless 

A  local  educational  agency  could  use  funds                                                                                 ''""  urgently  needed.    In  some  respects  I  have  the 

tet^^^TZ^^  ,°  'm!  "",*  ,'°^  "-"^  """-                            ""'''"""■   '•"°™'°''«  feeling  that  we  may  have  placed  the  cart  be- 

.tr  iction  of  school  facilities  of  the  local  edu-          The   language   under    title    I   of   the    bill  fore  the  horse  In  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 

...,ional  agency  which  are  designed  to  serve      would  become  a  permanent  title  II  of  Pubilc  grams  before  providing  funds  to  adequately 

SL.iool  attendance  areas  having  nigh  conccn-      L.iw  815  of  the  81st  Congress,  title  I  of  which,  house  such  programs. 

■','„, "m"'  .     ,   .^"^      ,*.'!.  /'■°-"'      '""'-'"t^ohie      upon  the  enactment  would  deal  with  school  Many   of   our  school    facilities   today  are 

^..n.llies  including  faclltles  for  rpoolal  proj-      construction  In  areas  affected  bv  Federal  ac-  themseivcs  stark  examples  of  ixjverty  and  it 

-as    conducted    by    the    local    educational      tlvltles  and  title  U  would  deal  with  school  Is  difficult  for  the  best  education  programs 

^^•-■nc.\    m  which  children  front  such  areas      construction  In  areas  where  there  are  con-  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children 

-,1'-^*  -"         ?      ?   nonpublic   elementary      centratlons   of  educationally   deprived   chll-  in  overcoming  poverty  in  a  setting  of  p.verty 

tX-,  .^1     r?'.rT°'V''i»"^,''P?""''P"""^''"-      ^""-  If  ii  «»1  breakthrough  is  to  be  achieved  In 

tno, zed  by  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10                     ^.   ^^„«^      „     „        ....  providing  educational   opportumtus  mthe 

The   Commissioner   of  the  US.   Office   of          Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  in  intro-  poorest  areas  of  rur  Nation    It  Is  essential 

E:iu--aiion  is  required  to  establish  basic  cri-     ducing  this  bill  at  this  time,  I  am  aware  that  school   facilities  be   up   to  date    safe 

.m.i  to  be  applied  by  the  State  educational     that  many  feel  that  the  days  of  the  1st  healthy,  modern,  and  thoroughly  conducive 

m.Wi7-^'^,.t?f„'',^J,'"L''i''!  '","°"^'''''  '"^"I     session  of  the  89th  Congress  are  num-  *<>  Impreroing  ufH,„  the  students  the  impor- 

-■nnds  u^der  twe  I  T"hfbi  r  lu'chTa^c      "^"^'^   ^"^   ^^''^   hearings  on   a  measure  t«nce  with  which  the  Nation  regards  the  edu- 

."erla  shall  Include  prlorUiesKivfn  to  pro  -     ^"<='^  ^'  ^^'^  ""'sht  not  take  place  imme-  ,"?"?"?' f™^'-"^  academic  achievement. 

^■t..  whifh'pro"te''fo';"m':L^rVp"ac°e.^e''it     ^'at^Iy.     However.  I  also  note  from  press  '^,^ '1^;,'%:°,"'"    ^wTncome  Zas'^Then 

;r  restoration  of  hazardous  or  unsafe  f.clll-      reports    that   a   contrary    point   of    view  we^ve  placid  so  littre  valu^on  th^edu«" 

es:   (2)  the  consolidation  of  school  faciu-     has  been  stated  and  that  there  is  a  pos-  tlonal  process  as  to  house  this  most  Imoor- 

ues;    (3)    the  modernization  or  replacement      siblllty  that  the  Senate  may  still  be  in  tant  activity  so  poorly. 
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SELECT      JOINT      COMMITTEE      TO 
STUDY    EAST-WEST    TRADE 

Mr.  IXJDD  Mr  President,  last  week 
I  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill,  to  strike  the  50-called 
Mondale  amendment  and  substitute  In  its 
place  a  proposal  to  establish  a  Select 
Joint  Committee  To  Study  East-West 
Tr  dc. 

Tne  deletion  of  the  Motidale  amend- 
ment was  only  a  part  of  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment  and  although  the  Mon- 
dale  amendment  has  been  taken  out  of 
tile  bill.  I  intend  to  pursue  my  objective 
of  obtainini!  Senate  approval  of  my  select 
joint  committee  proposal. 

I  fee!  that  the  question  of  East- West 
trade  is  one  of  the  most  Important  prob- 
lems before  us  today 

It  is  also  one  of  the  most  controversial. 

The  Pre-sldent  has  set  up  a  special 
committee  to  report  on  the  question;  and 
it  ha.s  also  been  the  subject  of  fmgmen- 
tar>'  testimony  'before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  But  there  has  not 
yet  been  any  truly  definitive  study  of  this 
complex  and  many-faceted  problem. 

No  matter  how  Senators  may  feel  about 
East-West  trade,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  favor  more  restrictive  or 
less  restrictive  policies.  I  think  all  of 
them  will  aeree  that  we  would  bo  in  a 
better  position  to  make  up  our  minds  if 
the  pros  and  cons  were  p.xamlned  ex- 
haustiveiy  In  heanncs  before  the  kind  of 
joint  committee  I  now  propose. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  submitting  today, 
as  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  the 
substantive  part  of  my  amendment 
which  call.s  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Select  Joint  Committee  To  Study  East- 
West  Trade,  with  Instiuclions  to  report 
w  Congress  and  the  President  by  Feb- 
ruaiT  1,  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  res- 
olution be  left  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  tomorrow  night,  so  that  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  do  so  may  join  with 
me  as  cosponsors. 

I  ask  that  my  proposal  be  reierred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  for  consid- 
eration. I  hope  that  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  this  resolution  may  be 
Considered  as  part  of  the  hearings  to  be 
held  starting  this  Friday  on  the  subject 
of  the  shipment  of  surplus  commodities 
on  American  bottoms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received: 
and.  without  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  when 
reported  by  that  committee,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
and,  without  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  He  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Coruiecti- 
cut. 

Th«   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  59>  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.    Con,    Res.    39 

Resolved  6y  the  Senate  (the  House  0/  Reji- 
Tisentatives  conc\trr\ngi  That  there  Is  here- 
by established  a  Select  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  to  Study  Eaat-West  Trade  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  The  Select  Commit- 
tee), to  consist  of  a  total  of  Twenty-Four 
members,   3    majority    members    and    1    mi- 


nority member  each  from  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  The  House  Interstate  and  For- 
elgi  Commerce  Committee,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee.  to  be  chosen  by  the  respective 
committees. 

Sec.  2  The  Select  Committee  shall  report 
its  findings  and  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  to  tlie  President  on  or  before 
February  1,  1966,  after  hearings,  studies  and 
consideration  of  the  whole  range  of  East- 
West  trade,  to  Include: 

(a)  the  historical  background  and  devel- 
opment of  trade  between  the  Free  World 
and  Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
countries: 

(b)  the  present  state  of  trade  relations 
between  the  Free  World  and  Communist  or 
Communist-dominated  countries;  and 

Id  the  possible  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  the  tJnlted  States  and  other 
Free  World  countries  of  expanded  trade 
with  Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
countries.  *] 

Sec  3.  The  Select  Committee  shall  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  various  devices 
which  have  been  suggested  to  encourage 
i^reater  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
countries.  Including  but  not  limited  to: 

(a)  the  waiving  of  restrictions,  Umlta- 
tloaa,  or  conditions  connected  with  the  sale 
through  normal  commercial  channels  of 
ngrlcuUural  commodities: 

I  b  1  the  gunrantee  by  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
ornl  O^vernment  of  credit  arrangements, 
worked  out  ttirough  normal  commercial 
channels;  and 

)cj  the  development  of  a  modified  list  of 
strategic  goods.  Intended  to  make  our  policy 
more  consistent  with  those  of  other  Free 
World  nations. 

Sec.  4,  The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members.  No  recommendation  shall  be 
m:ide  by  the  conimltteo  except  upon  >i  major- 
ity vote  of  the  members  representing  each 
House,  taken  separately. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  la  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  .ind  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Eiehty-nlnth  Congress,  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
o.itha.  to  take  cuch  testimony,  to  procure 
-5uch  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  Is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  11.x  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consuluints.  technicians,  and  cleri- 
cal and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems 
nece.'^.iry  and  advisable. 

Sec.  7  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  iihall  not  exceed  $100,000.  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

Sec.  a.  The  Select  ComnUttee  shall  expire 
once  it  has  made  Its  report  of  findings  and 
recommendations.  In  any  event  not  later 
than  February  1.  I960. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14ib)  OP  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDME.Vr   .VO.  448 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'HR.  771  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705 itk)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959  and  to  amend  the 


first  pro\1so  of  section  8iai  '3i  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1966— AMENDMENTS 

AMENOMrVT    NO.    449 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  'for  himself,  Mr 
Yotrao  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr 
HR0SKA,  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Cotton- 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  bt 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  b.ll 
iH.R.  10871)  making  appropriations  for 
Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  196G 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  bt 
printed. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  AGREEMENl 
CONCERNING  AUTOMOTIVE  PROD- 
UCTS WITH  C  A  N  A  D  A— AMEND- 
MENT 

.AMENDMENT   NO.  430 

Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
KucHEL)  submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (HR.  9042)  to  provide  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Agreement  Con- 
cerning Automotive  Products  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 
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SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NOS.    451     AND    452 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  iS.  20841  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment and  road  beautiflcation  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BIIL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Mr.  Holl.ano,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Ervin.  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Dodo,  and  Mr. 
Cannon  be  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  I S.  2482 1  to  prohibit  ob- 
struction of  performance  of  duty  by  the 
Armed  Forces  by  obstruction  of  the 
transportation  of  personnel  or  property 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Harris.  Senator  Ribicofp.  and 
Senator  Montoya  be  added  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85. 
the  measure  I  introduced  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women,  and  that 
their  names  be  listed  among  the  sponsors 


at  the  next  printing  of  the  joint  i-esolu- 
non. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong]  .  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
L\uscHEl  be  added  to  the  sponsors  of  S. 
2411  at  its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Bernard  J,  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  middle  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, term  of  4  years— reappoint- 
ment. 

Beverly  W.  Perkins,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
US.  marshal,  district  of  Nevada,  term  of 
4  .\ears — reappointment. 

John  G.  Chemenko.  of  West  Virginia. 
to  be  U.S.  marshal,  noithern  district  of 
West  Virginia,  term  of  4  vears— reap- 
pointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  wTiting, 
on  or  before  Tuesday.  September  21. 1965] 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,   and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc 
V  ere  ordered  to  be  pilnted  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Testimony  delivered  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Oflice  and  Civil  Service 
ciu  August  27.  1965.  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Salary  Comparability  Act. 


EFFECTS  OP  LAWLESSNESS  ON 
YOUTH 

Ml,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there 
h&i  come  to  my  attention  a  verv  per- 
ceptive editorial,  written  by  Jarnes  O. 
Duncan,  editor  of  the  Capital  Baptist, 
discussing  various  aspects  of  lawlessness 
ill  this  country  and  its  effect  on  our 
5outh. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
PQitorial,  from  the  September  26  1963 
issue  of  the  Capital  Baptist,  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  Sibe  ErrEcrs 

A  growing  number  of  people,  both  white 
and  Negro,  are  becoming  concerned  about 
one  of  the  byproducts  of  efforts  of  Negroes 
;o    achieve    social     Justice     and    freedom. 


Thousands  of  children,  of  both  races,  ore 
being  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  that 
the  end  justified  the  means,  that  laws  may 
l>e  broken  and  disrespect  mav  be  shown  to 
officials  whose  duty  it  Is  to  enforce  them. 
If  It  suits  the  purposes  of  the  lawbreakers. 

Countless  teenagers  have  been  encouraged 

even  by  theU-  mothers  and  fathers — to  look 
with  contempt  upon  laws  which  Inhibit 
them,  and  to  earn  status  bv  dlsobevlng  the 
police. 

Will  these  youth  ever  unlearn  what  they 
have  learned  during  these  days  of  crisis? 
Will  attitudes  toward  laws  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  chonge?  Are  we  In  the  years 
just  ahead  going  to  iiave  more  Juvenile 
delinquents  than  ever  before? 

The  church  and  the  home  have  a  major 
task  before  them  today,  to  give  proper  guid- 
ance to  our  youth. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  also  in  my  hand, 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Raymond  Mo- 
ley,  entitled  "The  Bracero  Blunder." 
This  is  a  clear  and  concise  editorial  on 
what  many  of  us  have  been  trj-ing  to 
awaken  the  Senate  to  for  many  years, 
particularly  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland!  and 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  [  Mr.  Murphy ) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, from  the  issue  of  Newsweek  of  July 
19.  1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Braceho  Blcndeh 
I  By  Raymond  Moley) 

Los  Anoeles. — The  scarcity  of  farmwork- 
ers Is  a  hotter  subject  in  California  this  sum- 
mer than  the  weather  In  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley. This  crisis  In  agriculture,  California's 
largest  indvistry,  was  caused  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  bracero  program  on  January  1. 
The  program  was  adopted  In  19S1  as  a  means 
of  regulating  the  movement  of  Mexican  farm- 
workers, braceros.  Into  the  Cnlted  States  In 
the  summer  and  fall.  Under  the  plan,  ad- 
ministered by  the  US.  Department  of  Labor 
and  validated  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  inrgo  numbers  of 
such  workers  were  admitted  lor  a  period  of 
6  to  12  weeks,  were  paid  wages  equal  to  those 
of  Americans  and  were  required  to  return 
after  the  harvest  to  their  horned  below  the 
border.  Most  of  the  same  workers  returned 
year  after  year  to  the  same  employers.  It 
was  mutually  profitable. 

The  pressure  for  the  termination  of  the 
bracero  program  came  from  the  AFL-CIO, 
liTgely  bccjiuse  of  Its  desire  to  uniijnize  farm- 
workers. Liberals  in  Congress  sijiported  the 
termination  of  the  program  becslse  of  their 
deluded  belief  that  It  would  retfuce  unem- 
ployment in  the  large  industrial  centers 
Union  labor  has  not  been  able  to  supply 
workers  necessary  to  the  harvest  And  no 
unemployed  worker  now  enjoying  Govern- 
ment benefits  is  wullng  to  migrate  to  another 
State  for  a  temporary  Job. 

headache  roR  hovsewivxs 
The  impact  upon  California  agriculture 
has  Ijeen  most  severe.  Many  millions  have 
been  lost  because  of  unharvested.  rotting 
produce.  And  the  flow  of  money  Into  the 
State  from  exports  to  the  East  and  abroad 
has  been  drastically  curtailed. 

As  a  result  of  this  debacle,  housewives 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation  have  been  confronted 
with  rising  prices  for  the  many  products  mi- 
ported  from  California  and  other  States  In 
the  Southwest.  In  New  York  one  purchaser 
of  a  head  of  lettuce  after  hearing  the  price 
asked  ihot  it  be  gift  WTapped  This  rise  In 
prices  will  continue  as  the  various  crops 
ripen  on  into  Septemlier  and  October.    And 


after  that,  the  prtces  of  canned  goods  will 
rise  during  the  winter. 

.4s  the  crops  ripened  this  spring,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  attempted  to  supply  the 
need  for  workers  by  recruiting  high  school 
students  In  the  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi into  what  are  called  A  teams.  Indians 
were  bestirred  from  their  abodes  to  the  east 
and  north  and  transported  to  the  Jlelds 
But  the  high  school  bovs — athletes  back 
home— found  the  work  too  hard  and  the 
sun  too  hot.  and  the  teams  melted  awav 
College  students,  who  a  few  months  ago  were 
■■standing  up  for  their  rights,"  found  stoop- 
ing over  In  the  fields  to  earn  a  few  dollar'^ 
quite  another  matter.  Of  300  Indians  r.'- 
cruited  in  the  Dakotas.  who  were  flown  M 
at  a  cost  of  »6,4O0  to  Salinas  growers  all  bu; 
20  vanished  within  a  few  days. 

THE    HUMAN    smE 

The  cream  of  the  comedy  is  a  notice  that 
the  war-on-poverty  program  Is  spending 
$106000  In  Oxnard  to  educate  and  train  12 
community  advisers  and  leaders  to  tram  sea- 
sonal workers.  According  to  the  person  do- 
Ing  the  organizing,  there  Isn't  any  teaching 
material  ready,  but  that  will  be  developed  in 
time.  It  will  lake  more  upUfters  to  develop 
techniques  if  workers  were  available  grow, 
ers  could  easily  enough  tell  them  what  to  do 

A  lasting  loss  to  California  Is  the  trend  of 
large  growers  to  lease  lands  m  Mexico  and 
develop  them  along  with  Mexicans  under 
more  tolerable  conditions  m  a  country  which 
has  no  Secretary  Wu-tz  to  "help"  with  their 
problems.  California  can  111  afford  this 
strain  on  Its  economy  at  this  time  because 
m  several  communities  I  have  visited  there 
are  signs  of  declining  business. 

There  is  a  human  element  In  the  termina- 
tion of  the  bracero  program.  WTille  the 
bleeding  hearts  In  the  Washington  regime 
are  spending  billions  to  help  the  poor  In 
Egypt,  India,  and  elsewhere  abroad,  and 
while  there  Is  much  talk  about  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  Federal  Goveriunent  has 
visited  a  cruel  hardship  on  the  people  of  our 
nearest  neighbor  to  the  south.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  bracero  program  has  hacked 
away  the  livelihood  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Mexican  workers,  for  this  visit  to  the  north 
had  come  to  be  their  way  of  life.  Their  feel- 
ings can  well  be  Imagined. 


AMENDMENT  OF  BONDING  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  LABOR  ^L^NAGEMENT 
REPORTING  AND  DISCLOSURF 
ACT  OF  1959  AND  THE  WELFARE 
AND  PENSION  PLANS  DISCLOSURE 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
my  colleagues  wiU  allow  me  briefly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
681.  H.R.  5883. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill    will    be   stated   by    title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5883)  to  amend  the  bonding  provisions 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  DLsclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wei- 
fare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  -H  R. 
5883)  to  amend  the  bonding  proTOlons 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port "No.  698>.  explaining  the  purposes 
ofthoblll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND    AND    PURPOSE    OF    LEGISLATION 

The  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
DlscloBUre  Act  was  signed  Ipto  law  Septem- 
ber 14,  1959.  The  purpose  of  this  act  wa« 
to  provide  certajn  safeguards  for  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  employees  and  the  public 
getiarally  as  they  relate  to  the  activities  of 
labor  organlzaUons.  employers,  labor  rela- 
tions consultants,  and  their  ofBccrs  and  rep- 
resentatives. Under  title  V  of  the  act.  "S.-ife- 
guurds  for  Labor  Organizations,"  a  provision 
In  section  502(a)  requires  the  tjonding  of 
every  officer,  agent,  shop  steward,  or  other 
representative  or  employee  of  any  union, 
(otlier  than  a  union  whose  property  and 
annual  ttnancial  receipts  do  not  exceed 
S5.0001  or  any  trust  in  which  a  labor  union 
is  Interested,  who  handles  funds  or  other 
property  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties.  Section  502ia)  also  provides  that  the 
surety  company  shall  tre  a  corporate  surety 
which  holds  a  grant  of  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  an  acceptable 
surety  on  Federal  tx>nd8. 

A.  Bond 

With  regard  to  the  language  "falUifuI  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,"  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  .'iaid  In  Ills  first  annual  report 
of  the  administration  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act ; 

"Although  many  facets  of  .section  502ia) 
were  susceptible  to  differing  interpretations, 
neither  the  act  nor  the  legislative  history 
proMdes  speciflc  guidance  or  direction.  For 
terms  llSe  "faithful  discharge,"  where  legal 
meaning  was  sought  there  was  a  paucity  of 
case  precedence  on  the  subject." 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  in  his  testimony 
before  tlie  Senate  Suticommittee  on  Laljor 
said: 

"The  bill  will  substitute  an  honesty  Ixind 
for  Che  faithful  dlscliarge  bond  now  required 
of  union  officials  and  employees  who  handle 
union  funds. 

"Very  briefly,  the  original  legislation  pro- 
vided for  a  fnitliful  dLscharge  l»nd,  but 
nob«xiy  was  clear  about  what  It  meant,  so 
prensium  prices  went  up  This  wt>uld  t)e 
changed  by  the  bill  to  allow  an  honesty  bond 
in  place  of  the  faithful  discharge  l>3nu  " 

In  further  explanation  o!  the  Department 
of  Labor's  position  wittx  regard  to  tlie  bond- 
ing re<tuirements  under  the  Labor-Miinage- 
ment  ReiJorting  and  Dl-Hclosure  Aft,  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz  in  a  letter  to  Senator  McNam\ba. 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
dated  .Iu:y  1,  196,').  said, 

'Union  officials  are  presently  held  to  the 
general  standard  of  flduclarles.  Section  501 
lai  of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  speiL-^  out  that  standard  o:'  re- 
spousiblUty  and  section  501 't)»  provides  an 
approprl.ite  civil  remedy  for  aay  breach  of 
that  obligation. 

"It  has  been  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
that  the  bond  required  by  section  502  need 
not  cove;-  ail.  violations  of  section  501  tai. 
Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  act,  the 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  promulgated  an  In- 
terpretative bulletin  which  states  in  part: 
•Tlie  bonding  requirement  m  section  502<ai 
relates  only  to  duties  of  the  specified  person- 
nel in  connection  with  their  handling  of 
fund^  or  other  property  to  which  this  sec- 
tion refers.  It  does  nor  have  reference  to  the 
special  duties  imposed  upon  representatives 
of  labcr  organizations  by  virtue  of  the  posi- 
no^-f  of  truFt  which  they  occupy  which  are 
dealt  with  In  setion  50iia).  and  for  which 
civil  remedies  for  breach  of  the  duties  are 
provided   In  section  501  ib).' 


"The  honesty  bond  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  Hit.  5883  Is  the  same  type  of  bond 
which  has  been  used  by  corporations,  banlcs, 
and  other  financial  institutions  and  has 
proven  effective  and  adequate.  It  is  the  same 
Itind  of  bond  which  Is  required  under  the 
Welfare  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  " 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  In  reporting  H.R.  5883  without 
amendment,  approves  the  following  language 
in  Report  No.  182  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

■The  legislative  history  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  as  amended  in 
1962,  which  is  similar  to  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  In  nature 
but  applicable  to  the  much  more  affluent  wel- 
fare and  pension  funds.  Indicates  that  Con- 
gress Intended  to  correct  many  of  the  basic 
defect.'!  of  section  6Q2(a)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  in  the 
writing  of  section  13,  the  bonding  provision 
of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act.  The  American  Surety  Association,  In  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  dated  March 
21,  1963,  outlined  the  basic  changes  which 
resulted  as  f oUows : 

"  The  adoption  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  Amendments  of  1962 
change  the  situation  radically  so  far  as  wel- 
fare and  pension  plans  are  concerned  by 
eliminating  the  multiple  penalty  require- 
ment, the  separate  bond  requirement,  and 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  requirement 
with  the  result  that  welfare  and  pension 
plans  may  now  be  covered  under  an  aggre- 
gate penalty  form  of  bond  on  an  honesty 
basis  only  and  more  than  one  Insured  may 
be  included  in  r  single  bond  under  circum- 
stances prescribed  In  the  regulations  of  the 
Secrct.iry  of  Labor. 

•  These  changes  In  requirements  will  re- 
sult in  substantial  reduction  of  premium  be- 
cause the  cost  of  multiple  penalty  coverage  Is 
a  13-percent  increase  over  the  cost  of  ag- 
gregate penalty  coverage,  elimination  of  the 
faithful  discharge  coverage  eliminates  the  25- 
percent  surcharge,  and  coverage  on  more 
than  one  welf,*re  or  pension  plan  m  a  single 
bond  eliminated  the  basic  charge  which  is 
necefsarlly  involved  when  separate  bonds  are 
I5:ued  to  several  insureds  ' 

"Tile  committee  Is  convinced  that  there  is 
no  reafon  to  continue  any  distinction  be- 
tweeti  the  L.Tbor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  and  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  regard  to  their 
bonding  provisions,  particularly  in  ll-tht  of 
the  testimony  of  the  great  additional  cnst 
to  the  unions  under  the  Labor-Management 
Reporiin*^  and  Disclosure  Act  provlrlons. 

"The  ITS.  Treasury  list  for  surety  com- 
l-anies  was  originally  establlfhed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  reputnble  guarantors 
lor  specific  performance  of  Government  con- 
tracts. 

"A  bond  from  a  corporate  surety  Is  re- 
quired under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  and  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  Under  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  Issue  an  e.xemp- 
tion  from  that  act's  provisions  that  only 
bonding  companies  holding  a  grant  of  au- 
thority from  the  U  S  Treasury  Department 
may  issue  the  required  iiond.  However,  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Di.^ciosure 
Act  gives  the  Secretary  no  such  authority 
with  regard  to  the  bonding  previsions  of  that 
act. 

"The  committee  must  take  note  that  there 
are  231  bonding  companies  on  the  Treasury 
list,  but  that  not  all  these  companies  axe 
either  able  (because  of  their  size)  or  want  to 
write  the  type  of  bond  required  under  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act. 

"The  bill  proposes  the  substitution  of  a 
fraud  or  dishonesty  bond  for  the  presently 
required  faithful  discharge  bond  The  ques- 
tion had  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 


the  proposed  substitution  would  dilute  the 
protections  afforded  to  union  funds,  and 
whether  or  not  the  fraud  or  dishonesty  bond 
would  adequately  cover  the  violations  u; 
section  501  ( a )  of  the  act 

"Solicitor  of  Labor  Charles  Donahue,  in  :i 
letter  to  Congressman  James  Roosevtlt 
chairman  of  the  General  Subcommittee  oa 
Labor,  presented  the  well-considered  views 
of  the  Labor  Department  favoring  the  bill 
and  the  proposed  substitution  of  bonds.  He 
states  that  it  is  and  has  been  the  position  of 
the  Department  that  the  Ixind  required  by 
section  502(a)  need  not  cover  all  violations  o( 
section  501  (al.  This  position  is  expressed  In 
an  Interpretative  bulletin  promulgated  by 
then  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  shortly  after 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  was  enacted  which  states  In  part 

"  "T'ne  bonding  requirement  in  section 
502ia)  relates  only  to  duties  of  the  apecifted 
personnel  in  connection  with  their  handling 
of  funds  or  other  property  to  which  this  sec- 
tion refers.  It  does  not  have  reference  to  t  ►le 
special  duties  imposed  upon  representative.^ 
of  labor  organizations  by  virtue  of  the  posi- 
tion of  trust  which  they  occupy,  which  are 
dealt  with  in  section  501(a),  and  for  wlucli 
civil  remedies  for  breach  of  the  duties  are 
provided  In  section  501  ib)  The  fact  that 
the  bonding  requirement  is  limited  to  per- 
sonnel who  handle  funds  or  other  property 
indicates  the  correctness  of  these  conclu- 
sions They  find  further  support  in  the  dif- 
ferences between  sections  501(a)  and  502(ai 
of  the  act  which  sufficiently  Indicate  that  the 
scope  of  the  two  sections  is  not  coextensive,' 

"The  committee  endorses  the  Eoundness  ol 
that  Interpretation, 

"Tlie  bond  which  la  substituted  Is  the 
snme  type  of  tjond  which  is  required  under 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act.  ns  amended.  Clearly,  the  indlvidUii'. 
union  member  has  ns  great  If  not  n  greater 
intere;3L  and  stake  In  the  union's  welfare  and 
pension  plan  funds,  and  In  their  honest  ad- 
ministration, as  in  any  otlier  fund.'!  of  his 
union  The  committee  can  see  no  reason 
why  officers  and  other  representatives  of 
labor  orgtinizations  who  handle  funds  other 
than  those  of  welfare  and  pension  plaii& 
should  be  bonded  In  a  manner  any  different 
Irum  thise  who  handle  such  funds  Indeetl 
in  terms  of  the  gross  amounts,  the  welfare 
•and  .D-iUsloa  plan  funds  are  much  greater 
than  any  of  the  accumulated  union  funds 
There  has  been  no  testimony  suggesting  that 
the  fraud  or  dishonesty  bond  provided  under 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  has  frilled  to  protect  those  funds  and. 
-."^  indicated  earlier,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
think  that  such  a  bond  will  not  protect 
equally  well  any  funds  other  than  welfare 
and  pension  plan  funds.  Further  the  com- 
mittee Is  concerned  with  the  25-percent  sur- 
charge for  faithful  performance  bonds  which 
extra  charge  falls  to  secure  any  defined  in- 
crease in  orotectlon.  Such  a  frittering  away 
of  union  funds  Is  a  shameful  waste  of  the 
assets  tvhlch  the  act  seeks  to  protect. 

•  S.  Surety  companies  a-uthorlzed  to  issue 
bonds 

"Under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13(ei  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
may  approve  bonding  arrangements  other 
than  those  with  a  surety  company  "which  i:; 
an  acceptable  surety  on  Federal  bonds  under 
authority  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  30,  1947 
|6  VSC.  6-13).' 

"Accepting  the  formula  of  the  Welfare  ami 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  the  proposed 
legislation  gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
authority  to  exempt  labor  organizations  from 
placing  the  bond  required  under  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
through  a  surety  company  holding  a  grant 
of  authority  from  the  Treasury  Department 
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when  In  his  opinion,  such  labor  organiza- 
tion has  made  other  bonding  arrangements 
wlilch  would  provide  the  protection  re- 
quired '  Experience  under  the  similar  pro- 
vi.stons  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  which  were  enacted  in  1962, 
reve,(l«i  that  the  Secretary  has  used  this  dis- 
rretionary  power  most  carefully  and  cau- 
tlfiusly  thereby  assuring  to  the  union  funds 
iiivolved  the  utmost  protection.  He  has 
er:inrcd  an  exemption  to  those  labor  orga- 
nizations which  make  arrangements  with  the 
■mderwriters  at  Lloyd's.  London,  contingent 
Da  ccrt„'-.in  conditions  which  must  be  first 
mH  by  Lloyd's,  (See  CPR  sees,  461i.t7  and 
465  111-1 

The  proposed  legislation  also  provides 
tli.it  such  other  bonding  arrangements  un- 
der the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  must  be  at  o  cost  which  Is 
comparable  or  less  than  that  of  securing  the 
requisite  bond  from  a  surety  company  hold- 
iv.s  a  gratit  of  authority  from  the  Treasury 
Deiwrtment. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee. 
in  giving  this  discretionary  power  to  the 
"ie'^retary,  to  sanction  sclf-inEurance  on  the 
p3rt  of  labor  organizations.  Since  the  Sec- 
retary has  recognized  that  the  language  of 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Ac'u  does  not  give  him  authority  to  recognize 
.'lelf-insurance  as  offering  adequate  protec- 
iicu  to  the  union  funds  affected  by  that  act. 
■he  committee  Is  assured  that  self-insurance 
.-ihnll  not  be  reco;;nized  as  adequate  protec- 
tion under  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ins  imd  Disclosure  Act, 

"However.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  both  foreign  and  domestic  surety 
companies,  other  than  those  holding  a  grant 
of  ituihonty  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
ihell  be  eligible,  tipon  prior  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  Issue  the  bonds  re- 
quired by  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
jnd  Disclosure  .Act 

"C  Reporting 
"Following  the  basic  concept  of  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  requirements  of  the  Labor- 
M  inurement  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
snd  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dts- 
closure  Act,  the  legislation  proposes  that 
e-'Cli  -surety  company  which  Issues  any  bond 
required  by  either  act  shall  file  with  the 
'^e^■relar5•  a  report  describing  its  bond  ex- 
perience under  each  such  act  These  reports 
ihall  he  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation,  but 
sh^ai  include  information  as  to  the  pre- 
miums received,  total  claims  paid,  amounts 
recovered  by  way  of  subrogation,  adminis- 
trative and  legal  expenses.  By  giving 
tlie  Secretary  discretion  as  to  what  in- 
fcirmution  shall  be  required  in  these  reports 
the  committee  feels  that  both  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  policy  of  the  acts  can  best  be 
served  " 


SCENIC    DEVELOPMENT    AND   ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION     OF     FEDERAL- 
AID  HIGHWAY   SYSTEMS 
Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
a.5k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2084. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
-0';4  I  to  provide  for  scenic  development 
and  road  beautlficatlon  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


PENALTIES  FOR  HANDLING  AND 
COLLECTION  OF  DISHONORED 
CHECKS  OR  MONEY  ORDERS 

Mr.  McrNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  bill 
(S.  1317>  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  handling  and  collection 
of  dishonored  checks  or  money  orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
iS.  1317)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  the  handling  and 
collection  of  dishonored  checks  or  money 
orders,  which  were,  on  page  1,  line  7, 
strike  out  "or  money  order";  on  page  1, 
line  9.  strike  out  "or  money  order ';  on 
page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "or  money 
orders":  on  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out 
"or  money  order" ;  and  to  amend  the  title 
so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  han- 
dling and  collection  of  dishonored 
checks." 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  Mr.  Piesldent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PART  II  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 
RELATING  TO  DIVORCE,  LEGAL 
SEPARATION,  AND  ANNULMENT 
OF   MARRLAGE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  948,  which  was  read 
as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  numbered  1  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R  948)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
part  II  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  re- 
lating to  divorce,  legal  separation,  and  annul- 
ment of  marriage  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to 
aforesaid  bill. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to 
aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  by  the  Senate  in  receding  to  its 
amendment  No.  3  is  technical  and  more 
fully  explanatory  in  nature,  and  does 
not  alter  that  portion  of  the  bill  amend- 
ing section  16-904' bi  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  providing  that  a  judg- 
ment of  legal  separation  frojn  bed  and 
board  may  be  enlarged  into  a  judgment 
of  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage 
upon  application  of  the  innocent  party, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  duly  sei"ved  jpon 
the  adverse  party,  after  the  separation, 
which  is  intended  to  mean  the  legal  sep- 
aration, of  the  parties  has  been  continued 
for  1  year  next  before  the  making  of  the 
application. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  the  Senate  amendments 
numbered  two  and  three 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DESIGNATION  OF  FRANCIS  CASE 
MEMORL^L    BRIDGE 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  Rmrndmcnls  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  S.J.  Res.  5 1  designating  the  bridge 
crossing  the  Washington  Channel  near 
the  intersection  of  the  extension  of 
13th  and  G  Streets  Southwest  the 
"Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge."  which 
were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clBU.se  and  Insert: 

That  the  bridge  crossing  the  Washington 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River  on  Interstate 
Route  95,  approximately  one  hundred  yards 
downstream  from  the  outlet  gate  of  the  Tidal 
Basin,  near  the  Intersection  of  the  extension 
of  Thirteenth  and  G  Streets  Southwest,  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Francis 
Case  Memorial  Bridge"  Any  law,  regulation, 
map.  document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  which  such  bridge  Is  referred  to  shall 
be  held  to  refer  to  such  bridge  as  the 
Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge  ". 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  place  on  the  "Francis  Case 
Memorial  Bridge"'  plaques  of  suitoble  and 
appropriate  design. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  tills  resolution  to  the  wife 
of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case.  Myrle  Case; 
his  daughter,  Jane  Case  Williams;  and  his 
granddaughters,   Catherine   and   Julia. 

And  to  Insert  the  following  preamble: 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  sorely  saddened 
by  the  tragic  and  untimely  passing  of  one 
of  the  District's  most  dedicated  and  re- 
sourceful friends,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  Francis  Case;  and 

Whereas  during  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentativee  and  the  United  States  Senate. 
Francis  Case  was  known  and  respected  for 
his  courage  and  untiring  devotion  to  duty, 
and  was  loved  for  his  sincerity,  modesty,  and. 
understanding;  and 

Whereas  he  attained  enviable  stature  and 
esteem  for  his  constant  cooperation,  his  wise 
counsel,  and  his  broad  comprehension  of 
planning  ond  development  in  the  Dtstrlct  of 
Columbia:  and 

Whereas  Francis  Case  was  an  architect 
of  the  twenty-third  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  guaranteeing 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right 
to  vote  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President;   and 

Whereas  during  his  years  of  service  Francis 
Case  sponsored  many  measures  for  improve- 
ments In  the  District  of  (Columbia  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1953  and  1954;  and 

Whereas,  through  diligent  study  ol  past 
present,  and  future  Dt.^trlct  ol  Columbia 
needs.  Francis  Case  gained  a  thorough  grasp 
of  District  activities  and  helped  fashion  firm 
policies  that  will  guide  the  District  for 
decades;  and 

Whereas,  after  having  served  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  the  years  1951  to  1954  Francis  Case 
returned  voluntarily  to  the  committee  in 
1959  and  1960  to  serve  a^atn  the  people  of  the 
District  despite  his  Increased  responsibilities 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  and 

Whereas  his  able  and  dedicated  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Worics  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  the  high- 
way transportation  system  In  the  District  of 
Coltimbla:  and 

Whereas  It  was  through  this  remarkable 
dedication  to  duty  that  Francis  Case  helped 
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OiUig  about  major  District  ol  Columbia  ex- 
pansion of  highway  and  bridge  construc- 
tion, throtigh  the  enactment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  works  program  In  1954. 
that  Is  tt  lasting  monument  to  his  service: 
Nov,  therefore,  be  it 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  of  the  House  are  acceptable. 
and  I  move  thai  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  .House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


links  the  city  to  which  he  contributed  so 
much  with  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 


CASE  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE 
Mr.    McGOVERN.     Mr     President. 


1 


wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  coUeaetie, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee. Mr  Bible,  for  his  prompt  and  pa- 
tient handling  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
5,  which  has  now  required  his  attention 
a  half  dozen  times  since  I  first  introduced 
It  in  1963. 

Likewise.  I  want  to  thank  my  associates 
in  the  South  Dakota  congressional  dele- 
ration.  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Congiess- 
man-  Ben  Reifel.  and  Congressman 
Besry.  for  assisting  in  putting  this  reso- 
lution through  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
my  old  associate,  Congressman  John  Mc- 
Milla.v.  of  South  Carolina,  who  has 
cleared  it  through  the  House  District 
Committee. 

The  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  of 
South  Dakota,  whom  this  resolution  hon- 
ors by  naming  the  Washington  Channel 
Bridge  for  him.  was  a  constructive  and 
diligent  Senator,  who  performed  his 
duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as  chairman 
of  the  District  Committee  with  great  zeal 
and  statesmanship. 

Senator  Case  sponsored  many  meas- 
ures for  improvements  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1953  and  1954.  He  joined  the 
committee  originally  in  1951.  and  re- 
tiu-ned  to  it  voluntailly  in  1959  and  19G0, 
despite  his  increased  respon.sibilities  in 
the  Senate. 

One  of  the  Senator's  greatest  contri- 
butions to  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
hiE  support  and  leadership  for  enactment 
of  the  Disliict  of  CoUunbia  public  works 
program  of  1954.  bringing  about  a  major 
expansion  of  highway  and  bridge  con- 
struction. He  paralleled  this  work  for 
the  District  with  his  efforts  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Highways  Act  of  1962.  which 
actually  made  pos.sible  the  bridge  across 
Washington  Channel,  located  on  Inter- 
state Route  95  as  it  enters  the  city  of 
■Washington. 

Francis  Case  was  a  constructive 
e.xponent  of  economic  development 
throuRhout  the  Nation.  In  additi^.  to 
highways,  he  was  a  leading  advocate  of 
the  inland  waterway  system  and  of  our 
western  reclamation  program.  He  was 
an  untiring  student  of  the  measures 
which  were  before  his  committees,  de- 
voted to  his  duty,  sincere  and  modest 
about  the  contributions  he  made  to  Dis- 
trict, regional.  State,  and  national  ad- 
vancement- 
Naming  the  Washington  Channel 
bridge  in  honor  of  his  memory  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate,  as  his  widow  has 
pointed  out  to  me,  because  the  bridge 


SPRUCE  KNOB-SENECA  ROCKS  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREA.  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  bill  'S.  7) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was.  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

That,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  public  out- 
door recreation  use  and  enjoyment  thereof 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  establish  the 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recre- 
ation Area  In  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter called  the   'Secretary")    shall — 

1 1 )  designate  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
this  Act  takes  effect  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
RocHs  National  Recreation  Area  within  and 
adjacent  to.  and  as  a  part  of.  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest  In  West  Virginia,  not  to 
exceed  In  the  aggregate  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  comprised  of  the  area  including 
Sprtice  Knob.  Smoke  Hole,  and  Seneca  Rock, 
and  lying  primarily  in  the  drainage  of  the 
south  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  the 
boundaries  of  which  shall  be  those  shown 
on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  RocltB  National  Recreation  Area", 
dated  March  1965.  which  Is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  in  the  ofllce  of 
the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture: and 

(2i  publish  notice  of  the  designation  in 
the  Federal  Register,  together  with  a  map 
showing  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec.  3.  lai  The  Secretary  shall  acquire  by 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  by  gift,  exchange,  condemnation, 
transfer  from  any  Federal  agency,  or  other- 
wise, such  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  reTeatlon  area 
lis  lie  determines  to  be  needed  or  deslmble 
for  the  purposes  o:  this  Act.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  3. 
1964  1 78  Stat  897,  903 1 ,  the  boundaries  of 
the  Mononeahela  National  Forest  as  desig- 
nated by  tiie  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
a  of  this  Act.  Shan  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
the  boundaries  of  that  forest  on  Janu.iry  1 
11165  Lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia  or  any 
political  suljdlvision  of  that  State  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
owner. 

lb)  Notwitii&tanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  Federal  property  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  niay, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  tw  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  imple- 
menting the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Id  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
lauds  by  exchange  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  non-Federal  property  within  the 
recreation  area  and  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
saich  property  any  federally  owned  property 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  under  his  Jtirls- 
dlctlon. 

id)  The  portion  of  the  moneys  paid  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  under  the  provisions 
of  section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911,  as 
amended  1 16  U  S.C.  500) ,  for  expenditure  for 
the  benefit  of  Pendleton  and  Grant  Counties. 
West  Virginia,  may  be  expended  as  the  State 
legislature  may  prescribe  for  the  benefit  of 


such    counties    for    public    schools,    public 
roads,  or  other  public  purposes.  f 

Sec.  4.  la)  After  the  Secretary  acquires  an 
acreage  within  the  area  designated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  i  i »  of  section  2  of  this  Act 
that  Is  in  his  opinion  efficiently  admlnis- 
trable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
he  shall  institute  an  accelerated  program  of 
development  of  facilities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion S.ild  facilities  shall  be  so  devised  to 
taite  advantage  of  the  topography  and  geo. 
graphical  location  of  the  lands  In  relation  'o 
the  growing  recreation  needs  of  the  people  ol 
the  United  States. 

lb)  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with  all 
Federal  and  State  authorities  and  agencies 
that  have  programs  which  will  hasten  com- 
pletion of  the  recreation  area  and  renaer 
services  which  will  aid  him  in  evaluating  ur.U 
effectuating  the  establishment  of  adequiAte 
summer  and  winter  outdoor  recreation  fa- 
cilities. 

Sec.  6.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  recreation  area  shall  he 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  appllt?.- 
ble  to  national  forests.  In  such  manner  as  in 
his  Judgment  will  best  provide  for  (1)  puo- 
llo  outdoor  recreation  benefits;  (2)  conser- 
vation of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  other 
values  contributing  to  public  enjoyment: 
and  (3)  such  management,  utilization,  ar.d 
disposal  of  natural  resources  as  In  his  juag- 
ment  will  promote,  or  is  compatible  wi'..^. 
and  does  not  significantly  Impair  the  pur. 
poses  for  which  the  recreation  area  is  estab- 
lished. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  undAr  h'.s 
jurisdiction  within  the  Spruce  Knob-SeWid 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  in  accqL- 
ance  with  applicable  Federal  and  State  liviV 
The  Secretary  may  designate  zones  wllcre. 
and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunting  ihail 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ntl- 
ministrntion,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment, 
and  shall  issue  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ■Virginia.  Mr 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Piesident.  S  7  passed  the  Senate  earlier 
t;tis  year.  Recently,  it  passed  the  House 
of  Repiesentatives  with  two  minor 
umendmenis  These  amendments  were 
.suggested  by  the  public  officials  of  Grant 
and  P<=;idU  ton  Counties  iri  'vVesl  Virginia, 
the  two  counties  in  which  the  national 
recreation  area  v.ould  be  established. 
Specifically,  the  amendments  deal  with 
the  acreage  and  with  the  disposition  oi 
national  forest  revenues  in  the  two  coi.:.- 
lies  Involved. 

The  amendments  had  the  approval  of 
the  US.  Forest  Service.  This  being  the 
ca.se,  I  have  cleared  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  ELiENDEfl. 
and  also  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  that  committee,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  !Mr.  Aiken).  I  ha'.e 
also  cleared  it  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader 

Therefore,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
may  not  have  to  have  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  move 
that  the  Senat«  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  BILL 
Mr.  B'VRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Piesident,  one  of  the  major  Issues  yet 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  before  ad- 
journment this  year,  is  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  U.S.  Immigration  laws. 
The  subject  of  immigration  has  appeared 
on  most  of  the  lists  of  "must"  legislation 
I  have  seen  in  recent  weeks.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  several  statements  slress- 
iiig  its  importance. 

The  national  origins  concept,  which 
underlies  the  present  system,  was  first 
inoposcd  on  April  11. 1924.  and  was  based 
on  the  national  origins  of  the  Inhabl- 
I  nls  of  the  United  States  according  to 
thij  1920  census,  exclusive  of.  first,  na- 
tives of  independent  countries  of  the 
Westeiii  Hemisphere,  second,  persons  of 
Asian  ance.stry.  third,  descendants  of 
.African  immigrants,  and  foui-th,  de- 
,4cendants  of  4merican  aborigines.  The 
proposal  was  voted  down  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  it  was  Inserted 
in  the  Senate  and  retained  in  confer- 
ence The  Senate  and  House  agreed  to 
tlic  conference  leport.  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  became  law  on  May  26,  1924. 
The  original  objective  of  the  1924  act 
V.3S  to  maintain  the  ethnic  composition 
of  the  American  people,  on  the  piemise 
that  some  nations  are  far  closer  to  the 
United  States  in  culture,  customs,  stand- 
aids  of  living,  respect  for  law.  and  ex- 
perience  in   self-government.     The   act 

V  as  denounced  by  some  people  as  racially 
biased,  statistically  incorrect,  and  a 
clumsy  instrument  of  selection  based  on 
discrimination  against  nations. 

In  1952.  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  was  passed,  this  legislation 
being  a  codification  of  a  multitude  of 
laws  governing  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization in  the  United  States.  Tine 
initnigi'ation  quotas  provided  therein 
nere,  in  general,  patterned  after  the  na- 
tional origins  system,  contained  in  the 
Immigiation  Act  of  1924  in  that  the 
r.uiTiber  of  quota  immigrants  entering 
the  United  States  during  any  one  year 
«as  limited  and  a  distribution  of  the 
annual  quota  among  tJie  various  quota 
areas  was  provided.  The  national  ori- 
?ins  provision  was  the  subject  of  debate 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Truman  vetoed  the  bill  but,  not- 
withstanding his  strong  opposition,  the 
Piesident's  veto  was  oveiTidden  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
ui  alization  Act  became  law. 

I  have  only  two  objections  to  the  pres- 
c:u  system.  One  is  that  it  applies  no 
limitation  on  immigration  from  South 
Anieiica  and  other  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  and.  theoretically,  any  number 
of  persons  could  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
C'juntries  immediately.  This  weakness 
l.a^  not  had  too  great  an  impact  upon 
our  country  up  to  the  present  moment, 
largely  because  South  American  coun- 
tiics  have  been  absorbing  their  own 
population  increase  very  well.  Yet.  the 
daj  is  not  far  o£f,  when  the  population 
{."iiiloslon  in  Latin  American  countries 
'•^  ill  exei-t  great  pressures  upon  those  peo- 
ple to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.    It 

V  ill  be  my  hitentlon.  therefore,  to  sup- 
port a  limitation  on  the  number  of  im- 
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migrants  from  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  but  I  fear  that  such  a  limita- 
tion. If  it  is  retained  in  the  Senate  bill, 
may  be  scrapped  in  the  subsequent  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Represent.a- 
tives.  My  other  objection  is  that  under 
the  present  system,  certain  countries, 
such  as  Italy  and  Greece,  for  example, 
whose  peoples  do  assimilate  readily  and 
easily  Into  the  American  society,  have 
been  disadvantaged. 

Notwithstanding  the  two  objections  I 
have  Iterated,  I  think  the  basic  national 
origins  quota  system  should  be  retained. 
I  lealize  that  it  has  been  nullified  to  a 
great  extent  by  amendments  and  special 
refugee  laws  and  other  legislation  in  the 
foim  of  private  bills.  The  system  has 
been  castigated  ana  vilified  by  those  who 
declare  that  it  discriminates  against  oth- 
er nations,  but.  on  the  whole,  I  consider 
it  to  be  a  just  and  wise  system.  Relative- 
ly larger  quotas,  of  course,  are  assigned 
to  such  countries  as  England.  Scotland, 
Ireland.  Oennany.  France,  and  Scandi- 
navia, but  this  is  because  the  basic  popu- 
lation of  our  counti-y  is  made  up  largely 
of  stocks  which  originated  from  those 
countries,  and  the  reasoning  back  of  the 
present  system  is  that  additional  popu- 
lation from  those  countries  would  be 
more  easily  and  readily  assimilated  into 
the  American  population.  Naturally, 
those  immigrants  can  best  be  absorbed 
into  our  modem  population  whose  back- 
grounds and  cultures  are  similar.  It  is 
indubitably  clear  that  if  the  majority  of 
Americans  had  sprung,  not  from  Western, 
central,  and  southern  Europe,  but  from 
central  Africa  or  southern  Asia,  we 
would  today  have  a  vastly  different  coun- 
try. Unquestionably,  there  are  fine  hu- 
man beings  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
people  do  differ  widely  in  their  social 
habits,  their  levels  of  ambition,  their  me- 
chanical aptitudes,  their  inherited  ability 
and  intelligence,  their  mora!  traditions, 
and  their  capacities  for  maintaining 
.stable  governments. 

The  advocate.s  of  this  legislation  state 
that  the  increase  in  immigration  brought 
about  by  its  passage  will  be  miniscule 
and  Will  amount  to  only  a  few  additional 
thousand  persons  annually,  but  I  fear 
that  the  practical  result  will  be  other- 
wise. In  my  judgment,  it  is  completely 
unrealistic  for  us  to  be  considering  leg- 
islation that  is  going  to  pei"manently  in- 
crease our  immigration  to  any  degree 
whatsoever.  I  grant  that  the  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  this  country  have 
made  a  magnificent  contribution  to  our 
development.  Anyone  who  attempts  to 
articulate  this  contribution  is  doomed  to 
understatement  because,  certainly,  this 
Nation  was  put  together  by  immigrants 
and  would  not  exist  if  they  had  not  come 
here. 

It  Is  true  also  that  immigrants  have 
continued  to  play  an  important  role  in 
our  Nation's  development.  But  that  role 
has  been  and  is  dwindling  in  importance. 
Most  of  us  are  descendants  of  immi- 
grants, but  this  is  no  longer  a  nation 
that  needs  Immigration  as  it  once  did. 
Indeed,  the  problems  we  will  face  in  the 
years  ahead  will  be  those  of  a  surplus 
population  rather  than  needed  popula- 
tion.    In  this  respect  we  are  like  most 


other  nations  of  the  world.  But.  unlike 
other  natioirs.  we  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  give  primary  consideration  to  im- 
migration as  it  will  affect  us  internally, 
without  developing  a  guilty  conscience. 
We  have  yet  to  make  the  philosophical 
transition  from  an  Immigrant-seeking 
nation,  which  we  were  until  fairly  re- 
cently, to  one  whose  population  has  de- 
veloped to  the  capabilities  of  our  present 
resources. 

But  why.  Mr.  President,  should  the 
United  States  be  the  only  advanced 
nation  in  the  world  today  to  develop  a 
guilt  complex  concerning  its  immigra- 
tion policies,  when  it  is  already  far  more 
liberal  than  other  countries  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
advanced  nations  are  selective  in  deal- 
ing with  immigrants  and  without 
apology? 

Every  other  country  that  Is  attractive 
to  immigrants  practices  selectivity  and 
without  apology.  For  example,  Trini- 
dad Is  an  island  coimtry  that  gained  its 
independence  from  Great  Britain  a  few 
years  ago.  Yet.  under  a  new  Bi-itish  law, 
immigiation  from  Trinidad  is  closely 
restricted.  Australia  has  no  quota  at 
all.  It  simply  excludes  anyone  *f  non- 
European  ancestry  I  am  told  that  the 
Japanese  Government  discourages  Im- 
migration from  many  countries.  I  am 
also  informed  that  Israel  has  a  policy — 
as  it  has  every  right  to  have — based  on 
religion.  Why  should  the  United  States, 
theiefore.  not  reflect  careful  selectivity 
and  be  more  restrictive  in  the  formula- 
tion of  its  immigration  policies? 

Our  first  responsibility  in  matters  of 
immigration,  at  a  time  when  automation 
is  on  the  rise  and  the  population  explo- 
sion is  giving  cause  for  concern,  is  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  not 
to  the  entire  population  of  the  world 

The  advocates  of  change  assure  us  that 
undei-  the  proposed  legislation  it  will  ba 
easier  for  people  of  special  skills  to  come 
into  the  country  and  help  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy Yet.  under  the  new  legislation, 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  quotas  for 
such  countries,  as  Trinidad,  Jamaica, 
Tanzia,  Malawi,  Yemen,  and  Nepal,  and 
I  would  imagine  that  persons  with  special 
.skills  needed  in  the  United  States  might 
be  very  hard  to  find  in  those  countries. 
Moreover,  under  existing  law,  skilled 
aUens  are  granted  first  preference  status 
which  entitles  them  to  monopolize  the 
first  50  percent  of  a  country's  quota. 
Yet,  we  continue  to  hear  general  plati- 
tudes about  attracting  skilled  workers. 

A  collateral  question  that  arLses  is 
whether  we  really  want  or  need  to  per- 
manently attract  skilled  workers  away 
from  other  countries  This  policy  seems 
at  odds  with  our  other  efforts  to  help 
these  countries  improve  their  economic 
conditions.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
countries  need  the  services  of  their  tal- 
ented and  trained  people  more  than  we 
do 

I  think  it  Is  rather  inconsistent  on  our 
part.  Mr.  President,  to  permit  an  in- 
crease in  immigration — which  is  sure 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  more  lenient  Im- 
migration statute — at  a  time  when  we  are 
tiecoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
population  problems  we  are  faced  with 
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in  the  world  and  in  this  country.  These 
problems  are  bound  to  increase  in  dimen- 
sion in  the  years  ahead.  The  continent 
with  the  hishest  birth  rate  in  the  world 
today  is  South  America.  Yet,  under  our 
present  immigration  laws,  unlimited  im- 
migration is  allowed  to  natives  of  Central 
and  South  American  countries.  It  is 
time  we  were  lookinef  to  this  aspect  of 
our  immigration  policy  with  a  view  to 
applying  restrictions  rather  than  iry- 
ini?  to  rectify  discriminations  against 
Asian  and  .African  countries  that  exist 
in  our  quota  system.  As  I  said  earlier. 
I  Intend  to  support  the  application  of 
a  Umltatlon  on  immigration  from  West- 
ern Hemispheric  countries,  but  any 
chanse  in  our  present  immigration  law^s 
should  be  largely  limited  to  just  this 
aspect  and  should  not  encompass  such 
a  wholesale  revision  as  that  with  which 
we  are  about  to  be  faced. 

Sooner  or  later,  it  seems  to  me.  we  arc 
going  to  have  to  recognize  the  realities  of 
this  situation  and  to  admit  to  ourselves 
that  our  first  responsibility  in  matters  of 
immigration  is  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  not  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  If  we  think  that 
we  are  Boins  to  be  able  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  expanding  population  of 
other  countries  of  the  world  by  permit- 
ting increased  immigration  into  this 
coimti-y  wc  hive  some  more  hard  thinic- 
ing  to  do  on  the  subject.  It  would  be 
completely  unrealistic  for  us  to  attempt 
to  do  this  when  the  current  annual  net 
increase  m  world  population  is  70  mil- 
lion people,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  present  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  is  not  hurting  for  popula- 
tion or  jobseekers.  Our  population  is 
now  between  190  and  200  million  people, 
and  our  current  birth  rate  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  our  death  rate. 

The  problems  we  face  due  to  expartd-- 
Ing  population  may  not  presently  be  as 
serious  as  those  faced  by  other  countries 
of  the  world.  Our  agricultural  and 
other  productive  capacities  have  not  yet 
been  put  to  the  test.  But  we  are  now 
experiencing  a  number  of  troubles  which 
are  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to 
our  increasing  population.  These  in- 
clude pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams, 
and  the  air  we  breathe  in  our  great 
metropolitan  areas:  the  first  serious  wa- 
ter shortages  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  cotmtry;  progressive  extinction  of 
wildlife;  and  ever-increasing  welfare 
costs  as  the  nonproductive  segments  of 
our  population  continue  to  expand.  A 
good  deal  of  the  legislation  we  have  en- 
acted in  recent  years  has  been  directed 
toward  finding  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lem's. Liberalizing  our  immigration 
policies  cannot  help  but  compound  such 
problems. 

In  my  opinion,  revising  our  immigra- 
tion laws  by  removing  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle  provisions  will  add  to  the  many 
social  problems  that  now  confront  us 
across  the  Nation,  What  effect  will  all 
the  "new  seed"  immigrants  that  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  under  the  bill  have 
upon  these  social  crise.s:'  I  doubt  that 
they  will  add  stability  to  our  population 
in  meeting  these  problems. 

Moreover,  the  crime  rate  is  increasing 
alarmingly  m  our  urban  centers.     The 


great  bulk  of  Immigrants  in  recent  years 
have  settled  in  these  metropolitan  areas. 
I  would  not  claim  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, immigrants  as  a  class  are  especially 
prone  to  criminal  conduct,  but  I  should 
think  that  their  increased  migration  into 
the  cities  would  add  to  the  problems  that 
are  already  there. 

Another  point  raised  by  those  who 
would  have  us  scrap  the  national  origins 
quota  system  is  that  a  new  system  of 
selection  will  be  devised  which  will  be  in 
the  national  interest.  In  other  words, 
they  would  have  us  believe  tiiat  our  for- 
eign policy  will  be  ineffective  and  ham- 
pered if  we  retain  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  This  is  pure  drivel.  Why 
have  other  advanced  nations  not  felt  it  in 
the  interest  of  their  own  foreign  policies 
to  let  down  their  immigration  bars?  The 
plain  fact  is  that  there  will  always  be 
cries  of  rage  from  people  who  would  like 
to  get  into  this  country  and  cannot.  One 
can  live  more  comfortably  on  relief  in  a 
New  York  tenement  than  imder  the  most 
advantageous  conditions  existing  in  most 
of  the  areas  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
Amenca. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  proposed  new 
immigration  legislation  is  needed  to  re- 
unite families.  But  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  always  been  sympa- 
thetic to  requests  for  enti-y  of  separated 
families.  As  to  Italians.  Lebanese,  and 
other  immigrants  who  wish  to  unite  with 
their  families  already  here.  I  have  per- 
sonally introduced  legislation  many  times 
to  reunite  husbands  and  tJietr  wives,  and 
parents  and  their  children,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so  as  the  necessity  arises. 
I  believe  that  this  system  is  workable  and 
should  be  continued. 

But,  Mr  President,  If  we  scuttle  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  we  will 
liave  many  years  and  many  reasons  to 
recret  it.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  exist- 
ing national  origins  quota  system  is  per- 
fect, but  it  has  provided  a  reasonably 
effective  means  of  controlling  immigra- 
tion, and  where  it  has  not  worked,  we 
have  enacted  special  legislation  to  al- 
leviate special  problems  as  they  have 
arisen. 

The  national  interest  must  come  first. 
Sentimental  slogans  have  been  all  too 
adroitly  exploited,  and  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  we  must  resist  the  pressures 
for  sharply  increased  immigration  of 
persons  with  cultures,  customs,  and  con- 
cepts of  government  altogether  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  the  basic  American 
stocks  We  must  not  throw  open  the 
gates  to  areas  whose  peoples  would  be 
undeniably  more  difficult  for  our  popula- 
tion to  assimilate  and  convert  into  patri- 
otic Americans.  Tlie  alien  inflow  to 
America  from  potential  waiting  li.sts  of 
applicants  from  Jamaica.  Trinidad  To- 
bago. Indonesia.  India.  Nigeria,  and  so 
forth,  can  profoundly  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  population,  and, 
in  the  Ion?  rtm,  can  critically  influence 
our  concepts  of  government. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  memt>er  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I  re- 
view, with  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, budgetary  requirements  for  opera- 
tions of  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  I  feel  it  expedient  that  we 
consider  the  necessity  of  funding  adradn- 
istrative  costs  arising  from  processing 


and  admitting  the  increased  number  of 
immigrants  which  will  certainly  result 
from  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  let'- 
islation, 

I  ask  also  where  the  medical  specialists 
are  coming  from,  both  here  and  abroad, 
to  efficiently  screen  the  state  of  physical 
and/or  mental  health  of  various  immi- 
grant applicants  who  are  anticipated  as 
being  admissible  under  the  changed 
wording  of  the  areas  of  this  bill  dealing 
with  physical  and  or  mental  health  and 
past  history  of  mental  illness?  Any  per- 
son who  has  ever  re\'iewed  court  testi- 
mony by  experts  in  the  field  of  mental 
problems,  mental  health,  mental  capabil- 
ity to  judge  moral  or  legal  responsibility, 
mental  capacity  for  safe  driving,  and  re- 
lated problems,  will  well  wonder  what 
Pandora's  box  we  may  be  opening. 

I  am  advised  that  the  term  "mentally 
retarded"  will  be  substituted  for  the  term 
"feebleminded"  in  the  exclusion  of  aliens 
who  are  feebleminded  to  conform  to 
current  American  usage  as  in  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
Act  of  1963— Public  Law  88-164— and 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Men- 
tal Retardation  Planning  Amendments 
of  1963— Public  Law  83-156.  This  may 
be  a  simple  change  in  nomenclature. 
Mr.  President,  but  its  implications  can 
be  very  significant.  In  the  United  States 
today,  there  are  approximately  5  million 
persons  in  the  largest  group  of  mentally 
retarded,  who.  I  am  told,  cannot  usually 
be  distinguished  from  the  remainder  of 
the  population  until  they  have  difficulty 
in  learning  school  subjects.  To  quote 
from  President  Kennedy's  Panel  on  Men- 
tal Retardation  in  1962: 

without  special  attention,  they  often  be- 
come the  problem  members  of  our  socleiy. 
capable  onlv  of  a  miirgmat  productive  role. 
They  are  the  workers  who  are  the  most  fre- 
quently displaced  by  the  economic  adjust- 
ments In  our  competitive  society.  However, 
given  timely  supervision,  guidance  and  train- 
ing early  enough  In  life,  many  will  be  capable 
of  complete  assimilation  Into  our  3i>:iety 

It  is  readily  apparent,  Mr.  President, 
that  under  the  proposed  alteration  in 
verbiage,  we  will  facilitate  the  immigra- 
tion of  persons  into  our  country  who,  to 
quote  the  1962  panel,  "often  become  the 
problem  members  of  our  society,  capable 
only  of  a  marginal  productive  role." 

Of  course,  we  are  told  that  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  mental  health  are 
such  that,  with  careful  supervision,  those 
mentally  retarded  persons  admitted  un- 
der the  new  Immigration  concept  will  be 
capable  of  assimilation  into  our  society. 
The  advocates  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion assure  us  that  the  services  necessary 
for  the  retarded  immigrant  child  or 
adult  will  be  provided  without  his  be- 
coming a  public  charge.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  fear  that  the  assurances  of  prop- 
er safeguards  will  not  work  out  in  ac- 
tual practice  as  they  are  envisioned  to 
do  so  in  theory.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  making  a  serious  mistake  if  we  en- 
act legislation  which  will  result  in  add- 
ing to  our  already  increasing  burden  of 
costs  and  care  in  the  field  of  mental 
health,  those  immigrants  who  have  hl.~- 
tories  of  some  form  of  mental  Ulnes;. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  eacn 
young  immigrant  afflicted  with  some 
form  of  mental  Ulness  or  retardation  is  a 
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.Mtential  parent  of  children  who  may 
inherit  the  .same  mental  defects. 

With  reference  to  physical  health.  Mr. 
Piesident,  anyone  who  has  traveled  very 
broadly  throughout  the  world  can  cer- 
tainly find  himself,  or  herself,  wondering 
Khether  the  veiT  vocal  advocates  of  an 
open  door  to  the  promise  of  America 
truly  realize  what  the  destruction  of  our 
present  national  origins  quota  system 
and  the  elimination  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle  provisions  may  involve.  As  one 
example.  Japan  with  its  teeming  mil- 
lions, has  so  polluted  its  coastal  waters 
that  infectious  hepatitis  is  indigenous  to 
tiiat  area  to  such  an  extent  that  persons 
are  warned  against  swimming  in  the 
waters,  from  drinking  the  water,  from 
eating  the  seafood  until  it  has  been  com- 
pletely treated  with  heat,  or  otherwise,  to 
destroy  bacteria.  And  still  the  disease 
spreads.  Recent  newspaper  photographs 
showed  beaches  in  Japan,  during  a  late 
summer  hot  spell,  literally  covered  with 
hirnian  beings  for  miles  of  shoreline.  The 
intense  overpopulation  has  so  increased 
the  dangers  of  spreads  of  infections  that 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  walk 
down  Japanese  streets,  to  ride  street  cars, 
to  travel  in  trains,  and  see  numbers  of 
Japanese  wearing  gauze  surgical  masks 
as  a  primary  means  of  reducing  the  dan- 
gers of  epidemics. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  Japanese,  nor 
of  the  Indians,  for  their  overpopulation 
problem.  I  am  trul.v  sympathetic  with 
them.  But.  even  more  important.  1  am 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  these  na- 
tions are  now  at  a  point  where  we  in  the 
United  States  are  heading — and  one  only 
has  to  pick  up  our  census  reports  and 
prognostications  to  learn  this. 

There  are,  of  course,  persons  who  sin- 
cerely believe  that,  because  there  has 
been  some  stabilization  of  applications 
for  admissions  to  the  United  States,  over 
the  past  several  yeais,  under  our  national 
origins  quotas,  there  will  be  but  a  minute 
increase  in  applications  for  immigration 
into  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of 
these  proposed  amendments. 

However,  the  facts  of  our  present  im- 
migration laws,  and  the  policies  under 
which  they  operate,  are  well  known 
throughout  the  world  and  have  for  dec- 
ades served  as  deterrents  to  many  po- 
tential immigrants  in  their  efforts  to 
enter  the  United  States. 

The  passage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  remove  these  deterrents,  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  northern  Eu- 
ropean nations,  under  tile  present  sys- 
tem, have  unused  quotas,  I  fear  that  the 
practical  results  of  the  new  legislation 
will  be  a  considerably  increased  immigra- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  many  serious 
concomitant  problems,  some  of  which  I 
have  discussed. 

We  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  herit- 
age of  the  American  melting  pot,  but, 
unless  the  national  origins  quota  sy.stem 
is  maintained  and  unless  limitations  are 
placed  on  immigration  from  Western 
Hemispheric  countries,  the  melting  pot 
will  no  longer  melt,  and  eventually  ours 
will  become  a  conglomerate,  character- 
less society. 

I  believe  deeply  that  we  owe  future 
generations  the  simple  service  of  pre- 
serving the  American  heritage  with  Its 
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traditional  social  and  political  customs, 
its  culture,  and  its  national  characteris- 
tics. Our  national  Immigration  policy 
must  be  an  immigration  policy  that  is  In 
the  national  interest,  and  it  must  aim 
to  establish  the  proper  relationships  be- 
tween immigration  and  employment  as 
well  as  between  immigration  and  stable 
government. 

Every  T'2  seconds  the  clock  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  building 
in  Washington  records  a  new  birth. 
Evei-y  17  seconds  one  person  dies  in  the 
United  States.  A  foreign  national  enters 
the  country  every  90  seconds,  and  an  im- 
migrant leaves  everj'  23  minutes.  This 
all  adds  up  to  a  net  gain,  I  am  told,  of 
one  every  12  seconds,  which  means  a  net 
armual  increase  of  abjut  2,6  million.  It  is 
time  that  we  awaken  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  future  generations  have  no  one 
to  look  to  but  ourselves  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Nation,  of  liberty,  freedom, 
and  opportunity,  and  a  republican  form 
of  government.  Therefore,  I  intend  to 
cast  my  vote,  when  the  moment  comes, 
against  the  proposal  to  scrap  the  national 
origins  quota  system  because  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  permit  a  gieater  in- 
flow of  immigrants  from  Asian  and 
African  countries  and  because  our  own 
problems  of  tJironlc  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  hous- 
ing, job  retraining  needs,  growing  wel- 
fare caseloads,  crime,  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency are  so  great  that  we  should 
not  be  considering  any  liberalization  of 
the  immigration  laws. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  very  delicate 
issue  and  that  the  position  I  have  taken 
will  not  tie  popular  with  some  people, 
particularly  those  who  misunderstand 
my  reasons  therefor.  Nonetheless,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
legislation,  in  my  judgment,  it  not  being 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  an  article  entitled  "The 
Situation  as  US.  Population  Nears  200 
Million, "  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  September  5,  1965, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    SrruATXON    as  tt.s.    Popui-ation    Ncaes 
200  Million 

Anyone  contemplating  a  big  celebration 
for  the  day  when  the  U-S,  population  reaches 
200  million  should  start  planning  fairly  soon. 
According  to  the  Population  Reference  Bu- 
reau, there  are  only  about  21  months  to  go. 

The  195  million  mark  was  reached  this 
month.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  the 
next  5  million  needed  to  top  200  million 
would  be  added  about  May  19S7. 

Currently,  the  population  Is  growing  by 
at>out  7.200  a  di^y,  requiring  some  700  days 
to  accumulate  a  5  million  Increa.se,  The 
first  census  In  1790  enumerated  3,9  million 
persons.  For  two  decades  thereafter  the 
Nation's  growth  averaged  only  about  450 
persons  a  day.  requiring  30  years  to  add  5 
million.  The  birth  rate  around  1790  was 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  it  is  now.  How- 
ever, today's  larger  population  base  of  195 
million  can  roll  up  a  5  million  Increase  much 
faster  than  a  base  of  3.9  million. 

Once  a  country's  population  passes  the 
100  million  mark,  even  a  moderate  fertility 
rate  produces  a  sizable  numerical  increase. 
India's  population,  for  example,  is  Increas- 


ing by  5  million  every  150  days  If  India 
suddenly  cut  both  her  birth  rate  and  death 
rate  in  liel',  making  them  roughly  equal  to 
the  US.  rate  (21.2  births  and  9.4  deaths  per 
l.COO  population  I,  her  population  would  still 
Increase  at  well  over  5  million  a  year  This 
Is  what  comes  of  having  a  population  ot 
nearly  half  a  billion.  II  population  growth 
in  the  United  States  continues  at  the  present 
rate.  In  Just  over  60  years  this  Nation  will 
have  as  many  people  as  India  has  today. 

Japan,  to  take  another  example,  has  cut 
her  birth  rate  to  among  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  17.2.  With  a  population  Just  under 
100  million.  Japan  wUl  silU  realize  a  6  mil- 
lion Increase  In  S'j  years.  In  Canada,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  population  Is  less 
than  20  million.  It  would  take  over  10  years 
at  the  current  rate  of  growth  to  reach  a  total 
of  25  million 

V-B.  RATE  DECLINED 

Around  1800,  when  the  U.S.  birth  rate 
was  over  50.  the  annual  population  Increase 
was  about  185,000.  Today,  with  a  moderate 
birth  rote  of  21.2,  the  Increase  Is  over  2  6 
minion  each  year. 

Tlie  uncertainty  of  the  family  size  prefer- 
ences of  upcoming  parents  makes  the  future 
of  U.S.  population  growth  difBcult  to  pre- 
dict. During  the  post-World  War  II  baby 
boom,  the  U.S.  birth  rate  reached  26  8  In 
1947 — the  highest  Elnce  1921  Although  the 
rate  has  declined  somewhat  In  recent  years, 
the  population  gain  for  the  intercensal  dec- 
ade (1950-60)  was  an  unprecedented  28  mil- 
lion— almost  Identical  to  the  28.5  million 
Increase  for  the  20-year  period.  1930-50. 

While  the  birth  rate  has  gone  down  since 
1957  and  shows  no  signs  of  leveling  otC.  the 
rising  tide  of  young  women  Just  entering 
the  hlgh-IcrtlUty  age  group.  20-29,  Is  ex- 
pected to  make  an  Impreselon  on  the  total 
fertility  of  the  Nation. 

"The  195-mllllon  mark  In  August  may  be- 
come a  turning  point  In  U.S.  population 
growth,"  according  to  Robert  C  Coolt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau. 

"In  view  of  the  very  large  fertility  poten- 
tial which  now  confronts  us.  the  decades  im- 
mediately ahead  must  be  viewed  as  crucial 
ones,"  said  Cook.  "Even  with  a  leveling  off 
of  the  birth  rate,  we  will  be  adding  nearly 
3  million  a  year  to  our  population  If 
present  trends  continue,  we  will  reach  a 
growth  level  of  5  million  a  year  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  "  The  highest 
projection  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  based 
on  a  return  to  the  high-fertility  rates  of  the 
postwar  years,  shows  the  VS.  population 
increasing  by  7.5  million  per  year  between 
2000  and  2016 

DEPENDEKT  AGE  GROtrPS 

At  present.  American  parents  of  a  new- 
born baby  can  expect  their  child  to  live  past 
the  age  of  70  In  1900.  life  expectancy  at 
birth  was  less  than  50  years  The  popula- 
tion aged  65  and  over  has  Increased  by  al- 
most 500  percent  elnce  1900,  from  3  million 
to  nearly  18  million  The  number  of  clill- 
dren  under  19  has  risen  from  34  million  In 
1900  to  77  million  today. 

The  median  age  of  the  population  Is  now 
28  5  years  and  could  drop  to  25  years  If  VS. 
fertility  reverts  to  the  postwar  pattern. 
Thus,  over  half  the  population  is  in  the  de- 
pendent age  groups  of  under  19  and  over  65. 

"Urban  concentration  is  adding  to  the 
problems  created  by  this  socially  demanding 
age  structure, "  Cook  said.  "Over  70  percent 
of  all  Americans  live  in  cities.  Already  we 
are  nationally  distraught  by  the  perplexing 
problems  of  urban  congestion,  water  short- 
age. Juvenile  crime,  chronic  deficiency  In  ed- 
ucational fBoUlties,  and  Inadequate  care  of 
the  aged. 

"Those  who  think  gro»-th  to  196  million 
Americans  should  be  celebrated  with  noise- 
makers  and  paper  hats  might  well  prepare 
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their  children  to  celebrate  the  400-mllllon 
mark  with  padlocked  personal  water  bottles 
.'tr^cl  oxygen  masks." 


SCENIC   DEVELOPMENT   AND    ROAD 
BEAUXmCATION     OF    THE    FED- 
ERAL AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I S.  2084  <  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beautlfication  of 
the  Federal-aid  hiahway  systems, 
-     Mr   COOPER.     Mr.  President,  today 
the  majority  leader  announced  that  to- 
morrow the  Senate  would  begin  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  2084.  known  as  the  hish- 
way  beautlfication  bill.     I  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  and  voted 
to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

In  committee.  I  offered  several  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  Some  were  adopted. 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  maintained  by 
liie  Senate.  Other  amendments  that  I 
offered  were  rejected  and  I  expect  to 
Oiler  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  strontily  supported  the  first  bill  con- 
sidered by  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
beautlfication  of  highway.'!.  That  was  a 
bill  that  was  introduced  in  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Eisenhower  and 
provided  for  ".he  control  of  advertising 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  The 
bill  was  strongly  contested,  but  was 
passed  by  Concress. 

In  1961  and  again  in  1963  I  joined  the 
di.stnu'uished  Senat.ir  fvim  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
NeI'bekgerI  in  introducin?  bills  to  extend 
that  ;;ct.  Against  strong  opposition,  om 
bills  vere  approved  by  Congress. 

The  bill  that  will  be  considered  to- 
morrow difTei-s  from  the  bill  which  was 
enacted  In  1958  providing  for  the  control 
of  advertising  on  the  Interstate  Hish- 
way  S.vstem.  S.  2084.  in  title  1.  would 
provide  for  Federal  control  of  signs  and 
billboards  located  in  areas  adjacent  to 
both  the  interstate  and  primary  high- 
way systems  within  660  feet  of  the  nearest 
ed^e  of  tlie  highway 

Title  -  prr)vide.s  for  the  screening  or 
removal  of  junkyards  located  in  areas 
within  1.000  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of 
the  right-of-way. 

Title  3  provides  for  the  landscaping 
and  the  scenic  cnhancemrnt  of  all  Fed- 
eral-aid highways. 

The  bill  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  provided  that  the  cost  of 
the  pi-ogram.  with  the  exception  of  title 
3.  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  from  general  ap- 
propriations in  the  same  proponion  as  is 
now  applicable  to  the  coristruciion  of  the 
two  systems,  that  is.  90  percent  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  10  percent  by 
the  States  with  re.speci  to  the  Interstate 
Sysu-m.  and  50  percent  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  50  percent  by  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  primary  system. 

The  full  cost  of  title  3  for  the  land- 
scaplnc  and  scenic  enhancement  of  all 
Federal-aid  roads  would  be  borne  wholly 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pri.ited  in  the  bill  would  be.  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  $160  million  for  fiscal 
vear  1966.  $160  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967;  and  S40  million  by  the  States  In 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  $40  million  by  the 
States  in  fiscal  year  1967.  or  a  total  Fed- 


eral cost  of  $320  million.  This  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  merely  an  estimate:  the 
total  cost  of  the  entire  program  is  specu- 
lative. 

The  bill  would  require  that  the  States. 
through  their  legislatures,  accept  this 
program,  if  It  should  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, by  January  1.  1968.  If  the  States 
did  not  accept  the  program,  then  all  Fed- 
eral funds,  including  matching  funds, 
either  for  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, the  primary  system,  the  secondary 
system,  or  the  urban  system,  would  be  de- 
nied the  States,  and  these  funds  could  be 
reapportioned  among  the  complying 
States.  I  point  this  out  because,  worthy 
as  the  objectives  of  the  bill  are.  the  pro- 
gram Is  essentially  mandatory  upon  the 
States.  It  requires  them  to  accept  the 
plan  and  also  requires  their  legislatm-es 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  pay  the 
.States'  part  of  the  program. 

In  committee.  I  ofifered  several 
amendments.  A.s  I  said,  some  of  them 
were  adopted.  Today  I  wish  to  submit 
two  amendments.  The  fir.st  amendment 
that  I  send  to  the  desk  /vould  provide 
that  the  Federal  Govemment  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program.  In  the  sub- 
committee, my  amendment  was  adopted; 
but  in  the  full  committee,  the  action  of 
the  subcommittee  was  reversed.  I  should 
hke  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  which  led 
me  to  offer  the  amendment,  and  which 
win  lead  me  to  offer  it  tomorrow  in  the 
Senate. 

First,  this  Is  a  national  program.  It 
is  so  announced  In  the  bill.  It  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  President — and  I 
think  correctly  so — that  it  is  national 
in  its  scope.  I  think  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  national  bill  with  the  full 
cost  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

My  .second  reason  Is  that  I  believe  this 
ii  the  fii-3t  bill  of  its  type,  that  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress,  at  least  during 
dudng  my  stay  here.  Dozens  of  Federal- 
aid  programs  are  actually  In  existence. 
They  are  voluntary  programs  in  the 
sen.se  that  the  State  must  accept  them 
generally.  The  reasons  for  aceptance 
are  strong,  the  States  do  accept  them, 
and  their  legislatures  provide  the  funds 
for  the  States  share  of  the  cost. 

However.  I  do  not  consider  this  bill 
to  ^>e  based  on  voluntary  compliance — 
that  is.  one  which  the  States  can  accept 
voluntarily. 

It  is  declared  that  this  is  a  national 
program:  that  the  beautlfication  of  the 
highways  Is  e.sscntial;  and  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  accepted  by  Congress  and 
then  by  the  States.  It  may  be  argued 
thBt  it  is  a  voluntary  program  so  far  as 
the  States  are  concerned,  because  the 
State  legislatures  must  act  to  accept  it. 
But  I  point  out  that  the  penalty — the 
denial  of  all  highway  funds  to  a  State — 
does  not  give  the  States  a  chance  to  make 
voluntary  decisions.  It  is,  in  effect, 
coercive,  because  no  State  could  refuse 
to  accept  the  program,  and  no  State  leg- 
islature could  refuse  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  pay  its  share  of  the  cost :  other- 
wise, the  State  would  lose  its  entire  ap- 
poitionment  for  the  construction  of  all 
Federal  and  State  roads  within  its  juris- 
diction. 


The  chief  reason  that  I  believe  the  full 
cost  should  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  unusual  character  of  the 
pending  bill  and  the  precedent  that  it 
could  set  if  Congress  were  to  declare  that 
a  program — perhaps  one  not  as  worthy 
as  this — is  essential  to  the  national 
interest,  and  then,  after  enactment,  re- 
quire the  States,  pursuant  to  penalty, 
to  accept  the  program  and  to  appropri- 
ate money  to  pay  for  what  in  actuality 
is  a  Federal  program.  I  believe  we 
would  be  establishing  an  tuiusual  prece- 
dent. 

With  all  the  dozens  of  Federal  aid 
programs,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
progi'sm  in  which  a  State  is  compelled  tu 
accept  the  program  and  to  appropriate 
money  for  its  share  because  of  the  pen- 
alty that  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
State. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  represent  the 
States  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  adopt- 
ing this  proeram  for  the  States  How- 
ever, we  cannot  place  ourselves  in  thf 
position  of  substituting  for  State  legisla- 
tures, I  do  not  believe,  as  a  matter  of 
precedent,  that  we  should  impcse  upon 
the  States  this  tremendous  penalty 
which,  in  effect,  would  force  them  to 
accept  thLs  program. 

I  shall  offer  my  amendment  again 
tomorrow  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  full  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  offered  in  the  subcommittee 
attother  amendment  which  would  extend 
the  time  for  the  removal  of  advertising 
and  the  screening  of  junkyards  from 
1970  to  1972. 

I  have  noted  in  some  articles  that  this 
has  been  termed  an  amendment  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  highway 
beautlfication  program.  Of  course,  if 
one  had  read  the  bill,  he  would  know 
that  conclusion  Is  not  correct.  The  ef- 
fective date  for  controls  of  advertising 
and  the  screening  of  junkyards  remains 
the  same — January  1,  1968,  When  the 
States  act — and  they  are  compelled  to 
act  under  this  bill  on  or  before  that 
date— this  proci-am  of  control  would  go 
into  effect  immediately. 

My  amendment  would  simply  extend 
the  time  for  the  removal  of  the  adver- 
tising and  the  screening  of  the  .iunk- 
yards  for  2  yeais.  I  believe  that  we 
would  have  certain  advantages  by  so  do- 
ing. First,  it  would  actually  only  ex- 
tend the  time  only  2  years  because  if  a 
leeislature  acts  in  1966.  as  it  could,  6 
years  would  be  provided  for  the  removal 
of  advertising  or  for  the  screening  of 
junkyards.  If  a  legislature  were  to  act 
in  1967.  there  would  be  5  years. 

If  this  cost  were  to  be  placed  in  part 
upon  the  States — and  the  cost  is  specu- 
lative— it  would  simply  give  the  States 
an  additional  2  years  in  which  to  dis- 
tribute the  cost  of  the  burden. 

If  my  amendment  should  be  agreed  to, 
thus  placing  the  entire  cost  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  would  give  the 
Federal  Government  2  years  in  which  to 
distribute  the  cost  of  the  entire  program. 
Considering  the  state  of  the  deficit  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  state 
of  the  budgets  of  many  States,  I  shoiild 
think  that  this  wotild  be  helpful  to  both 
State  and  Federal  Govenunents. 
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.Another  reason  for  offering  my  amend- 
ment is  that  It  has  been  stated  by  mem- 
bers of  our  staff — and  it  has  been  con- 
fiimed  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce — that  a  great  deal  of 
this  t>T)e  of  outdoor  advertising  is  based 
on  a  5-year  lease. 

If  my  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to.  an  additional  nimiber  of  contracts 
would  expire  and  which  would  reduce  the 
total  final  cost  of  the  program. 

I  offered  a  third  amendment  in  com- 
mittee. It  was  rejected  both  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee. 
However.  I  shall  offer  it  again. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
liie  .same  standards  be  maintained  which 
were  accepted  by  Congress  when  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  was  enacted. 
The  bill  before  us  is  much  less  restric- 
::vc  in  its  standards  than  the  standards 
Congress  adopted  tor  the  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

There  may  be  some  reason — and  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  reasons — for 
making  the  requirements  less  stringent 
upon  ihe  primary  system.  The  primary 
system  has  been  in  the  course  of  tJevelop- 
ment  since  1921.  It  comprises  approxi- 
mately 225.000  miles  of  road,  running 
through  thousands  of  communities,  in 
wl;ich  the  advertising,  thus  far.  at  icast. 
has  not  been  prohibited  by  any  act  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  hBs  been 
subject  only  to  the  zoning  powers  and 
the  police  powers  of  the  State.  These 
controls  ijpon  the  primary  system,  taking 
into  account  its  mileage  and  the  passage 
of  the  roads  through  thousands  of  com- 
munities, and  the  establishment  of  ad- 
vertising as  a  legitimate  business  should 
be  less  restrictive.  However.  I  see  no  rea- 
,son  for  tile  open  end  provision  in  this  bill 
applying  to  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. I  believe  that  it  should  be  made 
clear  that,  under  this  bill,  the  States — 
and  of  course  they  act  through  their 
municipalities — can  zone  additional 
commercial  areas  along  the  interstate 
system. 

With  respect  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  this  would  mean  that  along 
this  41.000  miles  of  road,  running  mostly 
through  open  country,  bypassing  towns 
and  cities,  additional  areas  could  be 
opened  up  for  outdoor  signs  and  bill- 
boards, 

I  believe  that  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  should  be  at  least  kept  as  clear 
of  advei-tislng  and  junkyards  as  it  is 
today  under  the  existing  law.  However. 
tills  bill  is  less  restrictive. 

Mr.  President,  two  amendments  which 
I  offered  were  accepted  and  incorporated 
i.i  the  bill.  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate.  One  amend- 
ment was  to  give  assistance  to  the  travel- 
in?  public  on  interstate  highways.  As 
one  knows  who  travels  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  there  are  directional 
iigns.  but  they  are  of  a  general  nature. 
Usually  they  indicate  that  fuel,  food,  and 
lodging,  are  available  at  the  nearest 
town. 

My  amendment  provides  with  respect 
!o  the  Interstate  System  the  Secretary, 
In  consultation  with  the  States,  could 
designate  an  area  at  an  appropriate  dis- 
tance from  an  interchange,  and,  in  that 


area,  signs  could  be  established  accord- 
ing to  standards  fixed  by  the  Secretai-j- 
to  give  specific  Information  to  the 
traveling  public,  such  as  the  location  of 
hospitals,  motels,  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  service  stations.  This  is  particularly 
Important  when  we  considered  the  fact 
that  the  traveling  public  uses  to  great 
extent  credit  card  facilities. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
full  committee. 

I  had  one  other  amendment  which  was 
accepted,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  agreed 
to  in  the  .Senate.  The  bill  which  was 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  prescribe  standards  for  on- 
premise  signs:  that  is.  signs  on  an  own- 
er's premises  of  advertising  the  business 
or  activity  that  he  conducts  on  his  own 
property. 

Take,  for  example,  the  situation  of  a 
town  or  city  traversed  by  a  segment  of 
the  primary  system,  having  a  drugstore, 
a  motel  or  a  hotel,  or  any  other  business 
enterprise,  owned  and  operated  by  an 
Individual,  who  had  erected  signs  to  ad- 
vertise his  own  business.  The  bill  as 
introduced  would  have  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  standards  for  those 
signs,  to  require  the  owner  to  take  down 
his  signs  and  replace  them  at  his  own 
cost  with  signs  conforming  to  the  Secre- 
tary's standards. 

When  I  brought  that  provision  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  members,  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  they  approved  my 
amendment  to  remove  this  authority.  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  is  also 
acceptable  to  the  administration. 

Another  question  deserves  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate.  Title  n,  providing 
that  compensation  to  owners  of  junk- 
yards shall  be  paid,  also  provides  that  the 
first  $1,500  of  cost  should  be  paid  by  the 
owners.  While  tliis  would  reduce  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  I  doubt  that  such  a  provision 
would  be  sustained  in  the  courts.  The 
elements  of  "just  compen-sation"  have 
been  determined  by  the  courts  in  innu- 
merable cases.  1  do  not  believe  the 
courts  would  hold  that  $1,500  could  be 
deducted  from  "just  compensation." 
This  should  be  removed  from  the  bill. 

I  have  filed  individual  views  with  the 
report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  of  Mr.  Cooi-eh  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Individual  Views  or  Senator  John  Sherman 
CoOPEB  TO  S.  2084 
I  supported  the  objectives  of  ."5.  2084  and 
voted  in  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  re- 
port It  to  the  Senate.  Nevertheless.  I  intend 
to  oiler  amendments  to  the  bill,  ns  I  did  in 
committee,  and  one  ptirpose  of  ray  Individual 
views  is  to  explain  the  reasons  which  I  con- 
sider support  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  bin  before  us.  S.  2084.  In  its  title  I,  pro- 
vides for  Federal  control  of  advertising,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  m  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  and  primary  highway  systems 
within  660  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way;  title  n  provides  for  the  screen- 
ing or  removal  of  Junkyards  in  such  areas 
witliln  1,000  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way:  title  m  provides  for  landscap- 


ing and  scenic  enhancement  of  all  Federal- 
aid  highways.  The  cost  of  the  first  two  pro- 
grams is  to  l>e  lx)rne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  from  general  appropria- 
tions In  the  same  proportion  now  applicable 
to  the  construction  of  the  two  systems — 
that  is.  80  percent  by  the  Federal  'o<>vern- 
ment  and  10  percent  by  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interstate  System,  and  50  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Government  aiid  50  per- 
cent by  the  States  with  respect  to  tlie  pn- 
mory  system.  The  full  cost  of  the  title  III 
program  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment. The  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  three  titles  are.  respec- 
tively: $20  million.  «20  million,  and  »120  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  1966;  and  $20  million.  »20 
million,  and  »120  million  through  fiscal  1967, 
a  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
S320  million,  and  to  the  States  of  $80  million 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  It  Is  admitted 
that  the  authorizations  are  estimates  and 
that  the  total  cost  for  the  entire  program  is 
speculative. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  S.  2084  dif- 
fers In  two  Important  respects  from  Public 
Law  85-767  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1958, 
and  amended  m  1959.  Public  Law  85-767 
applied  to  the  control*  of  advertising  only  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  comprising 
approximately  »1,000  miles,  while  S.  2084 
extends  controls  to  the  primary  system, 
which  Includes  the  urtian  system  of  high- 
ways, and  comprises  approximately  224.000 
miles.  The  second  major  dlflerence'  and  one 
cf  great  Importance.  Is  that  Public  Law  85- 
707.  which  expired  on  July  1.  1965.  was  a  vol- 
untary program  which  required  the  legisla- 
tive consent  of  the  States,  while  S.  2084.  al- 
though requiring  legislative  action  by  the 
States  by  January  1.  1968.  Is  essentially  man- 
datory upon  the  States.  This  Is  its  effect, 
for  upon  failure  to  adopt  the  Federal  plan. 
all  lunds  apportioned  to  the  State  for  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  the  primary  sys- 
tem and  the  secondary  system,  would  he 
withheld  and.  at  such  time  as  tlxed  by  the 
.Secretary  of  Commerce,  would  be  reappor- 
tioned to  States  complying  with  S.  2084  As 
I  shall  point  out  later,  this  Is  an  unusual  and 
coercive  condition  which  1  do  not  tielleve 
is  applied  to  the  States  under  any  other  Fed- 
eral-aid program. 

I  supported  Public  Law  85-767,  the  first 
road  beautlfication  bill,  one  proposed  by 
President  Elsenhower.  In  I9B1.  and  again  in 
1963.  I  Joined  with  Senator  MAmtNE  Nec- 
OEKcra  in  Introducing  bills  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  for  additional  a-year 
periods,  and  they  were  adopted  against  strong 
opposition.  Twienty-ftve  States,  including 
my  state  of  Kentucky,  voluntarllv  accepted 
Public  Law  86-767  by  legislative  action. 
Tliese  States  have  exercised  the  advertising 
controls  reqtilred  by  the  act,  either  by  pro- 
viding compensation  to  the  advertising  busi- 
nesses and  property  owners  affected,  or  with- 
out compensation  under  their  police  powers. 

COMPENSATION 

S.  2084,  as  reported,  provides  for  compensa- 
tion to  sign  owners  and  properly  owners 
where  advertising  is  required  to  be  re- 
moved, and  for  compensation  to  junicyard 
owners  and  property  owners  where  screening 
or  removal  is  required.  The  original  bill 
j>roposed  hy  the  fidminisiration  authorized 
the  use  of  the  States'  police  powers  to  eBect 
removal  of  advertising  and  screening  of  junk- 
yards, without  requiring  ccmpensatlon.  I 
introduced  In  the  Senate  an  amendment 
requiring  Just  compensation.  I  support  the 
committee  amendment  requiring  just  com- 
pensation, although  the  committee  language 
diners  from  the  louguage  of  my  amend- 
ment. The  acceptance  by  the  committee 
of  the  principle  of  Just  compensation  evi- 
dently took  Into  account  the  situation  exist- 
ing on  the  primary  system,  which  has  been 
developing  since  1921.  It  passes  through 
thousands      of      cities      and      communities 
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throughout  the  United  States.  Advertising 
on  the  primary  system  lias  been  acceined 
throughout  the  years  as  a  legitimate  business, 
.ind  Rs  useful  to  the  traveling  public,  und  ha.^ 
not  been  heretofore  prohibited  except 
through  the  zoning  powers  of  the  States.  It 
Is  proper  and  Just  that  the  taking  of  the 
proi>eny  rights  of  the  sign  owners  uud  land 
owners  should  be  accompanied  by  coiniwn- 
satlon. 

COST 

The  principle  of  compentullon  having  been 
agreed  to  by  the  committee,  the  question 
:iroBH— who  should  pay  compensation?  As 
I  have  nottd.  the  bill  introduced  an  behalt 
of  the  administration  provided  that  with  re- 
spect to  titles  I  and  II.  the  coat  should  be 
Klli>catod  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Stales.  90-10  percent  with  respect 
to  the  Interstate  System  and  30-50  percent 
wilih  respect  to  the  prim..ry  system.  This 
requirement  presumably  follows  the  analogy 
of  the  division  of  cost  for  tne  construction  of 
the  two  syhteins 

I  Introduced  in  the  committee  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  the  lu.l  cost  of  the  title 
I  ••lid  title  II  programs  he  paid  by  the  Federal 
O'jiernmcnt.  My  umcndment  was  adopted 
in  the  subcommittee,  but  thr  full  commit- 
tee reversed  the  decision  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  frhall  offer  my  amendment  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  lor  the  !ollowin«  reasons: 

1  The  program  to  be  completed  within  a 
limited  period  u  a  national  program  of 
bMutiftcaiion  reflectiuK  a  national  policy 
which  the  bill  declares  Although  It  Is  » 
prij^ram  of  worthy  objectlvei.,  with  which 
I  uKree.  it  is  not  a  program  which  has  been 
prcitxwed  or  voluntarily  accepted  by  the 
Stales. 

2.  The  existing  Federal-State  programs 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  coat  of  con- 
struction of  the  Federal -aid  system  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  Is 
not  a  true  analog>-\wlth  respect  to  the 
beButlScatlon  program  Intended  by  S.  2084. 
Rosldenta  of  States  have  a  direct  interest  in 
tiie  construction  of  the  Interstate  and  prl- 
m»ry  systems,  more  specifically  in  the  prl- 
mvy  system,  as  they  are  needed  to  serve 
the  local  economy,  and  the  traveling  public 
in  the  actual  use  of  the  roads.  The  States 
propose  the  initiation  of  construction  of 
segments  of  the  primary  systems,  basically 
because  of  State  and  local  needs,  paying 
50  percent  of  the  cost,  and  receiving  aid 
from  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  But  the 
cliolce  of  initiating  a  particular  segment 
of  the  primary  system  and  providing  appro- 
priations for  its  share  of  the  cost,  rests  with 
the  State.  The  Interstate  System  has  been 
established  to  Join  the  States  and  their 
principal  cities  In  the  interest  of  Interstate 
communication  and  defense  and.  as  the 
payment  of  90  percent  of  its  cost  by  the 
Federal  Government  indicates,  it  Is  a 
national  rather  than  a  local  system  of  roads. 

The  esthetic  values  of  beautlficatlon,  and 
they  are  important  and  should  be  achieved, 
do  not  directly  affect  the  economic  use  of 
the  highways.  Title  III  of  the  bill,  which 
prx>vides  for  landscaping  and  scenic  enhance- 
ment of  r.U  Federal-aid  highways,  as  part 
of  the  national  beautlficatlon  program, 
recognizes  this  fact.  It  specifies  that  the 
entire  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  reality,  all  three  titles 
represent  Integral  parts  of  one  program  and 
one  national  policy 

3.  The  dl\l!ilon  of  cost  between  the  States 
and  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system  is  measured  by  accepted  factors, 
largely  determined  by  mileage,  such  as  the 
cost  of  rights-of-way  and  construction.  The 
cost  of  beautlficatlon  tmder  titles  I  and  IT 
bears  no  relation  to  these  known  factors, 
but  instead  will  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber and  Investment  cost  of  signs  and  bill- 
boards and  of  Junkyards.  The  expenditure 
for  some  States  will  be  proportionately  much 


Luge.'-  than  others,  dependent  upon  the 
volume  of  existing  advertising,  and  the 
number  and  size  of  the  Junkyards. 

4  A  principle  and  a  precedent  are  Involved 
in  requiring  the  States  to  pay  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  of  titles  I  and  II. 
It  is  that  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Congress,  can  require  mandatorily  that 
the  States  take  legislative  action  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  a  program  declared  national 
and  essential  by  the  Congress.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  States  will  accept  the  pro- 
gram voluntarily  by  legislative  action.     But 


the  fact  Is  that  the  provision  requiring  the 
cutoff  of  all  Federal-aid  funds  for  the  con- 
structlon  of  necessary  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary roads  Is  an  instrument  of  such  coercive 
strength  that  no  State  could  refuse  to  appro- 
priate Its  share  of  the  cost  required  by  the 
committee  bill. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table 
from  Senate  Report  No.  1102.  accompanying 
H.R.  10503.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  or 
1964.  showing  the  opproxlmate  apportion, 
ments  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  be 
made  for  fiscal  year  1967: 
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19,909 

23,871 

S.S.11 

0,340 

4,334 

20, 009 

87.666 

107,n7.1 

:.i)7.' 

4.7«1 

3,740 

1.1.  ,192 

80,129 

7,1, 7-'l 

4.446 

3.979 

1,310 

9.741 

43.419 

(3.  \<l\ 

9.WU 

6.9.U 

4,837 

21,ll».2 

2/.,  3)9 

47.171 

h.im 

;i,4j» 

295 

8,7iH 

27.679 

36.443 

%ta 

1,47S 

l.,W9 

5,203 

41,478 

46.  7:» 

S.Sil6 

2.4«5 

1,921 

6,012 

6,W2 

>  UaA'd  uimn  tliv  total  cosi  esliniale.    Tl)e»  will  be  revised  by  the  1965  cost  estlmste  now  being  prepared  tor  sul>- 
niiitaiuo  to  the  t'oagress  in  January  196.1. 


Dozens  of  Federal-State  aid  plans  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress.  These  plans 
are  based  upon  agreement  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Federal-aid  program.  In  exist- 
ence or  proposed,  with  the  exception  of  this 
bill,  which  requires  States  to  take  legislative 
action  and  make  appropriations  under  pen- 
alty of  losing  Federal-aid  available  under 
another  program. 

h  very  basic  question  Is  Involved  In  this 
requirement  of  S.  2080.  Should  the  Federal 
Government,  by  the  imposition  of  penalties, 
require  a  State  to  appropriate  funds  to  sup- 
port a  program,  worthy  as  it  may  be,  deter- 
mined by  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress to  be  a  matter  of  national  Interest? 
This  precedent.  If  established,  could  be  ap- 
plied in  the  future  to  programs  less  worthy, 
if  the  Congress  so  determined.  It  may  be 
argued  that  Members  of  the  Congress,  as 
representatives  of  the  States,  are  acting  for 


the  States,  but  I  know  of  no  authority  we 
have  to  substitute  ourselves  for  State  legis- 
latures, and  require  mandatorily  State  ap- 
propriations for  national  programs,  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  pay  the  entire  cost 
The  program  is  national  in  scope  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  traveling  public 
throughout  the  United  States. 

EXTENSION  OP  TIME 

The  full  committee  rejected  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  removal  of  advertising  and  the  screening 
of  Junkyards  from  1970  to  1972  which  had 
been  previously  considered  and  adopted  by 
the  Subcommittee.  As  this  amendment  has 
been  characterized  incorrectly  as  one  to  delay 
control,  I  point  out  its  correct  purposes. 
The  amendment  would  not  change  the  basic 
provision    that   States,    in    order   to   receive 
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FFKleral-aid  funds,  must  Institute  mandatory 
controls  by  January  1968.  At  that  time  the 
program  would  become  effective  in  all  States 
complying.  My  amendment  would  extend 
;r.)in  1970  to  1972.  the  time  for  the  removal 
o:  prohibited  advertising,  and  the  time  for 
ttie  removal  or  screening  of  Junkyards. 

Whether  the  States  are  to  bear  a  propor- 
:iouate  part  of  the  cost,  or  all  Is  to  be 
home  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  cost 
would  be  distributed  over  a  4-year  period 
ratht-r  tiian  a  2-  or  3-year  period  as  provided 
by  the  committee  bill.  Talcing  into  account 
the  state  of  the  Federal  budget  and  many 
State  budget*,  my  amendment  would  lessen 
their  burden.  Second,  as  u  larger  ntmiber  of 
outdoor  sign  owners  and  property  owners 
Wi'Uld  complete  their  contracts  by  1972  than 
t)v  1970  (I  am  informed  by  the  committee 
st.iff  thai  the  usual  term  is  3  years),  the 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  reduced. 
Third,  the  short-time  extension  would  allow 
the  private  industry  affected  a  more  reason- 
able time  to  adapt  their  operations,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  primary  system,  and  I 
believe  this  Is  fair. 

M.4INT4ININC     INTERSTATE     SYSTEM     STAI^DARDS 

3. 2034  Is  less  restrictive  upon  advertising 
and  Junkyards  on  the  Interstate  System 
than  Public  Law  85-767  For  this  reason,  I 
offered  in  committee  a::  amendment  which 
proposed  that  the  standards  adopt«d  by  the 
Congress  under  Public  Law  85-767  Ije  main- 
tained with  respect  to  the  stoning  of  aretis 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System. 

In  my  view.  Congress  should  maintain 
the  Interstate  System  free  from  additional 
commercial  signs  and  billboards.  3.  2084  is 
less  restrictive  than  Public  Law  85-707,  as 
It  would  enable  the  States  to  zone  additional 
areas  along  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
on  which  commercial  signs  and  billboards 
may  be  erected. 

I  believe  it  Important  that  we  recall  the 
basic  distinction  between  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  the  primary  system.  The  Inter- 
state System  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gross  in  1956  to  provide  for  the  national 
transportation  and  defense  needs  of  the 
country.  Its  41,000  miles  bypass  cities  and 
traverse,  for  the  most  part,  open  and  sparse- 
ly populated  aretis  which  had  not  been  used 
for  advertising  purposes.  The  primary  sys- 
tem, on  the  other  hand,  lias  been  in  course 
!sf  development  since  1921.  Its  224,000  miles. 
Including  the  urban  system,  pass  through 
thousands  of  towns  and  cities  and  industrial 
and  commercial  areas  where  outdoor  ad- 
vertising has  been   long  established. 

Section  131  (b|  of  Public  Law  85-767  and 
section  131(B)  exempt  certain  segments  of 
the  Interstate  System  from  the  control  pro- 
visions of  section  131(a).  The  exempted 
areas  include  the  following: 

1  Segments  of  the  Interstate  System  con- 
structed on  rlghta-of-way  acquired  prior  to 
July  1,  1956. 

2  Segments  of  the  Interstate  System 
which  "traverse  commercial  or  industrial 
zones  within  the  presently  existing  bound- 
aries of  incorporated  municipalities  wherein 
the  use  of  real  property  adjacent  to  the 
Int,?rstate  Syst«m  is  subject  to  municipal 
regulation  or  control  " 

3-  Segment*  "which  traverse  other  areas 
where  the  land  use,  as  of  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  act,  is  clearly  established 
by  State  law  as  Industrial  commercial," 

The  pending  bill  broadens  the  exemption 
by  including  the  following: 

1  Areas  "zoned  industrial  or  commercial 
tinder  authority  of  State  law." 

'i  Areas  un2oned  but  "used  for  industrial 
cir  commercial  activities,  as  determined  in 
ai-cordance  with  provisions  established  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
act." 

Under  Public  Law  85-767  the  exemption  for 
commercial  or  Industrial  soning  on  the  Inter- 
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state  System  is  limited  to  areas  subject  to 
municipal  regulation  or  control  within  the 
municipality's  boundaries  then  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  viz, 
1958,  and  to  those  areas  clearly  established  by 
State  law  as  Industrial  or  commercial  aa  of 
1958.  Although  the  committee  bill  removes 
the  exemption  with  respect  to  those  segments 
of  the  system  constructed  on  rights-of-way 
acquired  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  nevertheless 
the  old  law  is  more  restrictive:  first.  In  lim- 
iting the  areas  eligible  to  be  zoned  Industrial 
and  commerical  and,  secondly,  in  establish- 
ing a  cutoff  date  of  1958  with  respect  to  fu- 
ture zoning.  Without  a  cutoff  date  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  authorize  future  zoning  of 
additional  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  upon  which  outdoor  advertising  may 
be  displayed. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  State  legisla- 
tures win  not  zone  specific  areas  on  Inter- 
state roads.  Municipalities,  counties,  and 
townships,  authorized  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, will  exercise  the  power  to  establish 
additional  commercial  and  Industrial  zones, 
exempt  from  the  controls  of  S.  2084.  This 
open-end  authority  should  not  be  permitted 
with  respect  to  the  Interstate  System. 

I  offered  In  committee  amendments  which 
were  adopted,  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
maintained. 

DIRECTIONAt.  SIGNS  ON  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

In  place  of  the  present  system  of  permit- 
ting only  signs  on  the  Interstate  System  In- 
dicating "fuel,  food,  and  lodging,"  the  com- 
mittee adopted  my  amendment  to  require 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
States,  to  "provide  for  an  area  at  an  appro- 
priate distance  from  an  interchange  on  the 
Interstate  System  on  which  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  giving  specific  information  m 
the  interest  of  the  traveling  public  may  be 
erected  and  maintained."  To  avoid  possible 
abuse,  these  signs  will  conform  to  national 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 
Establishments  such  as  motels,  hotels,  serv- 
ice stations,  restaurants,  tuid  hospitals  in 
cjommunltles  bypassed  by  the  Interstate 
System  would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  services  notified  to  the  traveling 
public  under  appropriate  standards. 

ON-PREMISE    SIGNS 

The  committee  agreed  to  an  amendment 
I  introduced,  striking  the  section  empower- 
ing the  Secretary  to  set  national  standards 
concerning  number,  size  and  lighting  of 
on-premise  advertising — that  is.  advertising 
by  the  owner  on  his  property  concerning  his 
business  activities  conducted  on  his  prop- 
erty. Under  the  original  bill  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  prescribe  the  types  of 
signs  which  commercial  and  business  estab- 
lishments, located  along  the  primary  system, 
could  display  on  their  property  advertising 
their  products  and  services.  In  cases  where 
the  property  owner's  signs  did  not  conform 
with  the  Secretary's  standards,  the  property 
owner  could  be  required  to  remove,  at  his 
expense,  such  signs  and.  where  replaced,  by 
signs  meeting  the  Secretary's  standards. 
The  States  have  power  to  exercise  such  au- 
thority, and  such  controls,  by  zoning  or 
other  methtxls  under  their  police  powers.  I 
do  not  consider  it  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  be  given  authority  to  prescribe 
to  property  owners  the  manner  In  which  they 
may  advertise  legitimate  business  activities 
conducted  by  them  on  their  own  property. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  close.  I  say  again 
that  I  have  always  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  beautiflcation  of  our  high- 
ways. I  have  introduced  bills  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  they  have  been  passed  against 
very  strong  opposition.  But  I  have  noted 
what  I  believe  to  be  undesirable  effects 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  I  proposed 
corrective    amendments    In    committee, 


and  those  which  were  not  accepted  I 
shall  offer  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unless,  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
Senate  considers  and  takes  action  upon 
this  bill,  the  administration  itself  takes 
action  to  remove  some  of  tlie  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  I  do  not  deem  proper. 
I  do  not  wish  to  extend  my  remarks 
further,  but  to  point  out  agam  the  very 
unusual  character  of  the  bill.  I  doubt  if 
any  bill  has  ever  been  passed  which  al- 
lowed the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
scribe a  program  for  the  whole  Nation, 
essential  and  worthy  though  it  might  be, 
and  then  fix  a  penalty  on  the  States  so 
that  their  legislatures  would  be  required 
in  effect  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  costs  assigned  the  States 
by  the  Federal  Government. 


NOMINA'nON   OF  DAVID   W.   BRESS. 

TO   BE   U.S.    ATTORNEY   FOR   THE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  notmnaiion  of  David  W.  Bress  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

In  today's  Des  Moines  Register,  there 
is  an  article  by  the  distinguished  re- 
porter Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Reg- 
ister's Wa.shington  Bureau,  which  brings 
out  that  Mr.  Bre.-s  was  the  lawyer  of 
record  for  the  Serv  U  Corp.  from  October 
of  1963  until  last  December,  This  is  the 
corporation  which  was  controlled  by 
Bobby  Baker,  and  it  was  involved  in  liti- 
gation with  one  of  Mr.  Baker's  former 
associates.  The  case  was  apparently  set- 
tled without  going  to  trial  last  December, 

What  IS  important  to  note,  however,  is 
that  Mr.  Baker  is  involved  in  grand  jury 
proceedings  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  any  prosecution  which  might 
grow  out  of  these  proceedings  would  be 
tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  such  an  event.  Mr.  Bress  and  his 
staff  would  be  placed  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  Actions  involved  in  the  sub- 
ject of  a  prosecution  could  have  arisen 
at  the  time  he  was  representing  Mr. 
Baker's  Serv  U  Corp.  These  actions 
might  involve  the  corporation.  This 
could  well  involve  a  conflict  of  interest. 
Other  members  of  Mr.  Bress'  staff  would, 
as  his  employees,  and  subject  to  his  con- 
trol, be  deprived  of  that  freedom  from 
suspicion  which  must  exist  in  the  public 
mind  if  confidence  in  our  system  of  jus- 
tice is  to  be  presen-ed. 

Also,  if  Mr.  Bress  should  take  office 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  grand  jury 
proceedings,  a  foundation  for  suspicion 
in  the  public  mmd  would  be  laid  if  these 
proceedings  do  not  result  in  an  indict- 
ment, or  in  an  indictment  for  a  less  se- 
rious violation  of  law  than  some  members 
of  the  public  might  think  proper. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  action  on  this  nomina- 
tion should  be  held  up  pending  grand 
jur>'  action  and  any  prosecution  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  grand  jury's  de- 
liberations. I  would  hope  that  this  could 
be  done  so  that  Mr.  Bress  when  he  takes 
office,  will  do  so  under  the  very  best  of 
circumstances. 
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DEAN  RUSK:  LB  J  S  "JUST-A- 
MINtTTE  MAN" 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
an  article  in  last  Sundays  New  York 
Tunes,  Max  Frankel  has  brilliantly  dis- 
cussed the  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
The  article  is  happily  titled  "The  Presi- 
dents  Just-a-Minute  Man.'  And  this 
quality  of  a  loyal  but  extraordinarily 
competent  and  remarkably  informed 
Secretary  of  State  who  has  the  character 
to  disasree  with  the  President  when  he  is 
convinced  he  should— this  rarely  appre- 
ciated quality  of  Mr.  Rusk  is  well  docu- 
mented by  Mr.  Fiankel. 

Mr.  President  this  article  helped  me 
creatly  to  understand  the  contribution 
Mr.  Rusk  makes  to  our  foreign  policy. 
how  lie  recognizes  that  the  President — 
not  the  Secretary  of  State  must  really 
rim  America's  foreign  policy  program. 
It  explains  how  the  strong  and  able 
Secretary  of  Defense  fully  understands 
that  his  Department  must  be  subordi- 
nate in  a  real  sense  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  military  as  well  as  foreign  policy. 
And  it  shows  how  and  why  Dean  Rusk 
has  worked  so  well  with  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  Pentagon  and  the  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle bu  printed  at  this  iximt  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows; 

The  Presidents  "Just-a-Mimcte  Man" 
(By  Max  Frankel) 

W\sKtNttTOM— Ironically  but  chuTKCterls- 
;•.  Dean  Rusk,  ilie  Secretary  of  State. 
.  .:■  tile  subject  or  lively  controversy  here 
-iimmcr  not  because  of  auytlilng  he  did 

r  decided  but  simply  because  ot  wluit  he 
.^--^-l  (leci'iit.  dlgnlflfd.  tlf.g?ed.  self-effacing, 
circumspect  :iQU  dlsp.isBloiiace  maiLiger  ol 
•-he  international  diplomacy  ol  the  United 
.Stoles 

Typlcftlly.  tills  personalized  controversy 
piiinetl  him  deeply,  but  lypu-jlly.  too.  It 
sof-metl  to  buttress  Ills  standing  in  the  Oov- 
ertinient.  p.iriirui,u-ly  wiiti  Lyndon  B.  Johu- 
sc«i.  For  tlie  fir.^t  time  In  5  yeara  public 
nitn  were  moved  to  lafce  a  position  on  Dean 
Rlisk  .'.nd  they  milled  to  his  aide,  Incldeu- 
■.%V\\  therefore,  the  brief  (lurry  of  attention 
Add  a  locu."!  for  nppralsRl  of  a  man 
liUind  exterior  has  defled  penetration 
some  of  his  clo>esi  associates, 
lau  W'.mhingtoa  ruckus  iliut  Husk  h.id  lor 
sa  lon^  eluded  was  triggered  by  Arthur  M, 
SCblesinger.  Jr.'s  public  re'»llectlon  that 
President  Kennedy  hnd  planned  to  find  a 
n«w  Secretary  of  suite  after  the  1964  elec- 
tion and  had  really  wlslietl  he  could  do  so 
even  sooner.  That  single  piece  ot  gossip 
from  the  former  President's  aide,  a  historian, 
fave  wing  lo  the  rest  of  his  magazine  mem- 
oir, a  polemic  against  the  timidity  .ind  slug- 
gishness of  American  diplomats  and  q  por- 
tmlt  of  Rusk  a.i  their  honorable  and  talented, 
but  InsulBclent.  leader. 

Actually,  there  was  nothing  novel  about 
3€hleslnger's  catalogue  of  credits  and  com- 
plaints, except  ills  ability  to  attribute  many 
of  them  to  Mr  Kennedy,  who  had  appointed 
and.  despite  liis  evident  doubt,  retained  Rusk 
as  the  leading  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

No  one  who  has  known  Rusk  has  failed  to 
like  him  or  to  respect  his  mastery  of  the  tech- 
nical details  of  innumerable  forelgn-.iffalrs 
problems,  his  gift  for  concise  and  persuasive 
exposition,  bis  extraordinary  diligence,  his 
ofttlent  yet  skillful  deportment  as  a  nego- 
tiator, his  remarkably  happy  relations  with 
ih'  Congress  and  the  Pentagon — two  tradi- 
tional citadels  of  hostility  toward  r  Secretary 


of   State — and  his    Inherent   courtesy,   gen- 
tility and  durability. 

But  neither  could  anyone  long  in  Wash- 
ington have  failed  to  encounter,  now  here, 
now  there,  the  harsher  Judgments  that  Schle- 
singer  collected,  namely  that  Rusk  was  un- 
sulted  for  command,  that  he  rarely  had 
strong  views  and  rarely  argued  a  position 
with  adequate  force,  that  he  was  re- 
luctant to  decide  and  wholly  unwilling  to 
confide  In  his  subordinates,  that  his 
thoughts  tended  to  be  conventional  and  his 
.issertlons  pedestrian,  and  that  his  Instincts 
for  service  Instead  of  .';elf-assertlon  had  made 
him  all  his  life  the  Ideal  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
perfect  No,  2  man. 

This  slapdash  list  of  virtues  and  deficien- 
cies, though  contradictory  In  some  important 
respects.  Is  widely  accepted  here  as  a  fair 
evaluation  of  Dean  Rusk.  Much  of  the  furor 
about  the  Schleslnger  article  dealt  with  llie 
value  and  propriety  of  citing  a  dead  Presi- 
dent's random  Judgments  of  an  important 
official  now  serving  another  administration. 
But  the  endless  waves  of  Washington  gossip 
had  rolled  over  Dean  Rusk  many  times  be- 
fore, questioning  his  Influence  and  estimat- 
ing his  net  worth  and  thus  creating  the  Im- 
pression iliat  no  one  here  would  be  surprised 
either  by  his  dismissal  tomorrow  morning 
or  his  survival  through  one  or  even  two 
Johnson  terms,  longer  tlian  any  predecessor. 
Rusk's  studied  reticence  and  political 
pallor  have  made  many  of  the  complaints 
appear  credible,  especially  since  he  has  had 
to  labor  in  the  shadows  of  first  a  dynamic 
President  and  now  an  overbearing  one. 
Neither  President,  liowever.  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  exchange  Rusk's  experience  and 
demonstrated  value  for  the  more  flamboyant 
but  unpredictable  talents  of  another  man. 
And  both  Presidents  did  their  best  to  protect 
the  Secretary  from  the  gossip  that  he  him- 
self has  scrupulously  ignored. 

"The  things  that  man  puts  up  with." 
President  Johnson  remarked  recently.  'The 
way  they  talk  about  him,  even  In  hla  own 
Department  1  said  to  him  the  other  day, 
'Dean,  I  hope  the  next  time  they'll  say  some- 
thing about  your  wife  or  daughter.  I  want 
to  see  you  get  mad.  Just  once.'  And  he  Just 
sits  tliere  and  laughs, 

"He's  kind,  maybe  too  kind.  Decent.  He's 
gut  the  compassion  of  a  preacher. 

"He's  got  courage  A  Georgia  cracker. 
Wlien  you're  going  In  with  the  marines  ne's 
the  kind  you  want  at  your  side  ■  •    '. 

And  he's  also  ihe  m.in,  like  Sr^m  Ray- 
burn  used  to  aay,  whom  you  lock  to.  when 
you're  all  £et  on  someihli.g.  to  speak  up  calm 
and  say.  'Now.  Just  a-  minute.'  He's  the  Juat- 
a-mluule-man  around  here,  not  lel.'ity  like 
McKamarn  and  Bundv" 

"Besides."  the  President  continued,  without 
a  smile,  "eveu  If  I  did  want  to  get  rid  of  him, 
my  wife  wouldn't  let  me.  She  loves  that  man 
like  Uer  daddy.  He's  No.  1  in  the  Cabinet, 
not  only  in  protocol,  but  In  the  heart  of  his 
President." 

Dean  Rusk  has  sat  serenely  through  the 
public  arguments,  as  he  has  through  much 
private  though  more  substantial  debate.  He 
countered  Schleslnger  with  the  simple  re- 
mark that  no  President,  colleague  or  for- 
eigner would  ever  find  Dean  Rusk  betraying 
a  confidentt.ll  comment  ( but  also  by  deciding. 
after  much  hesitation,  that  he  would  record 
his  \iew5  and  have  his  say — for  history  I. 

Rusk  is  forever  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
he  Is  a  poor  hov  off  «  tenant  farm  In  Georgia, 
become  the  64th  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
UrUted  Slates,  that  he  Is  the  creature  and 
the  agent  of  a  Presidency  that  he  reveres  and 
the  representative  of  a  nation  whose  ideals  of 
law  and  order  charity  and  civility  he  not  only 
upholds  publicly  but  worships  privately. 
The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
simply  does  not  get  mad  or  rattled,  and  he 
does  not  argue,  least  of  all  for  himself. 

'Dean  Is  almost  egoistic  about  denying  the 
ego,"  says  a  colleague. 


"The  course  of  wisdom. "  Dean  Rusk  has 
said,  "lies  in  reducing  the  Impact  which  ac- 
cidents of  personality  have  upon  the  rela- 
tions among  nations.  •  •  •  National  Inter, 
esta  reach  far  beyond  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
holders  of  public  office.  •  •  •  One  of  the 
purposes  of  diplomacy.  Including  Its  elabo- 
rate formality  and  high  style,  is  to  exclude 
from  great  affairs  of  state  the  many  irrele- 
vancles  which  spring  from  human  frolltv" 
As  he  makes  this  point,  at  times  defen- 
sively, at  times  didactically.  Ruak  probnD;? 
iias  in  mind  the  accidents  that  placed  Imi 
atop  the  State  Department,  midst  the  desXs 
and  chairs  of  Illustrious  predecessors  v.k' 
Jefferson.  Madison.  Monroe,  and  John  Quliicy 
Adams  and  midst  the  portraits  of  commar.tl- 
ing  Secretaries  who  raised  him  through  i  ;e 
bureaucracy  and  Into  the  American  est.ibli-i- 
nient,  George  Marshall.  Dean  Achcson.  ,.  r.ci 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

Much  of  his  conduct  in  office  Is  self-ctoi- 
sclously  patterned  after  General  Marshall'; 
especially  the  aloofness  from  subordinatf? 
the  dignified  silence  toward  critics,  the  fierce 
loyalty  to  the  President,  the  impatience  wlih 
academic  distinctions  between  military  hclO 
political  sides  of  a  problem,  and.  always,  t;,? 
self-control.  Much  of  Rusk's  careful  sr.J 
successful  coordination  with  the  Congrc-s 
and  the  Defense  Department  Is  obvlousU  £ 
reaction  to  the  disastrous  experiences  of  Dean 
Achesou  with  both.  And  much  of  his  fcnr 
of  "making  policy  by  phrase"  and  flamboyant 
rhetoric  Is  clearly  a  reaction  to  John  Foster 
Dulles'  troublesome  penchant  for  Blognns 
such  as  "massive  retaliation."  "brinkman- 
ship." "rollback."  and  the  like, 

'i'et.  like  ail  men.  Rusk  has  probably  de- 
fined his  Job  to  himself  by  stressing  the 
qualities  that  come  most  easily  to  him, 
"Rusty"  Rusk  at  Bays'  High  In  Atlanta  was 
no  rugcutter.  He  was  a  lanky,  freckled  lud 
remembered  for  his  Inqulsltlveness  and  ma- 
turity and  his  determination  to  reach  David- 
son College  in  North  Carolina,  "the  poor 
man's  Princeton"  that  his  father  hod  at- 
tended, and  then  Oxford,  by  the  only  finan- 
cial route  possible,  as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  He 
did. 

Even  at  the  nge  of  29.  sobriety  must  hiive 
been  written  ail  over  the  face  of  Prof.  Dean 
Rusk  ot  Mills  a  girls'  college  In  Oakland, 
Calif,,  for  they  made  him  dean  of  faculty 
And  then  came  that  charming,  revealing  ef- 
fort to  serve  decorum  by  reviving  his  given 
name,  David  D  Rusk,  It  inlled  because 
"Dean  Dean"'  was  Just  too  tempting  for  men 
of  the  students,  including  the  former  Virginia 
Folsle.  of  Seattle,  who  became  Mrs.  Rusk 
after  a  dt'-.crt'et  cimpus  courtshlp, 

Not  derrlng-do  hut  dutiful.  Intelligent,  and 
diligent  stall  work  with  Oen,  Joseph  Stlll- 
weU's  International  command  m  Burma 
made  him  Colonel  Rusk  lo  World  War  II 
And  then,  after  8  years  of  sub-Cabinet  as- 
signments In  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments, he  seemed  to  fit  comfortably  Into  t.he 
prudent  mold  of  the  Rockefeller  Fotindntlon, 
where  he  dispensed  cautious  charity  as  Presi- 
dent Rusk, 

"Only  small  things  ever  Irritate  Dean,"  M."-! 
Rusk  has  observed,  "petty  annoyances,  tny 
like  taking  a  shortcut  that  turns  out  to  be 
the  longest  way  around,"  Even  then,  h*""'  • 
ever,  it  takes  a  trained  eye  to  detect  im- 
patience In  the  quickening  puffs  on  the  ch-in 
of  Chesterfields  or  In  the  surest  sign  of  nil 
a  sudden  silence. 

The  stolid  record  and  reticent  manner  ire 
complemented  by  a  mild  appearance,  Ru^'a 
stands  6  feet  1  inch,  tall  without  towerlnp: 
he  welglis  196  pounds,  sturdy  but  not  stately 
(He  was.  he  says,  "the  lost  of  the  midget  cen- 
ters" In  college  basketball.)  The  figtire  is 
cut  down  by  the  suit — loose,  large,  eod 
square — and  by  the  round  and  open  facf 
and  bald  brow.  (With  an  apron,  they  were 
saying,  when  he  Joined  the  Kennedy  team 
he  could  pass  for  your  friendly  nelghborbotxl 
bartender.) 
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HIS  deportment  is  courtly,  his  tone  Is  e\en. 
his  B<:ccnt  is  lightly  Georgian,  his  grammar 
is  often  conditional  rl  would  think  that 
The  answer  to  that  would  probably  l)e  "No"i , 
Tlie  eyes  are  deep  and  wary  until  they  grasp 
the  circumstance  or  the  purpoee  of  on  In- 
quiry, but  a  thin  smile  Is  always  poised. 
With  a  rebuke,  the  smile  grows  broader: 
with  a  Jest,  crinkles  fan  from  eye  to  temple 
and  the  shoulders  heave  first  up,  then  down, 

tJnseen,  and  therefore  often  unnoticed.  Is 
the  sturdy  backbone.  In  the  defense  of 
natlonol  interest  as  he  perceives  It,  Rusk  Is, 
quite  simply,  tough.  There  Is  an  ever- 
present  readiness  to  contemplate  the  neces- 
s::v  of  supporting  diplomatic  objectives  with 
n-iluary  power;  There  Is  a  stem  expectation 
Ti.:it  foreign  governments  and  leaders  will 
b'j  accountable  for  their  words  and  deeds. 
.v.'.a  there  is  a  fierce  endurance  of  tedious 
repetition  and  negotiation  to  protect  sound 
pi'^ltlons  against  the  widespread  passion  for 
111.',  elty. 

It  is  Rusk's  veiled  strength  that  most  Im- 
presses the  handful  of  men  who  deal  with 
lum  regularly,  up  close.  Invariably,  they 
bejrin  a  description  of  him  with  the  remark 
'iiat  "he's  a  lot  tougher  than  he  looks,  you 
icriow  "  Probably  It  is  because  hla  appear- 
nnce  and  self-control  have  so  often  been 
mist.iken  for  vacillation  and  infirmity  that 
Rii5k  has  an  abiding  fear  that  his  country's 
inherent  decency.  Indulgent  democracy  and 
desire  for  peace  will  be  mistaken  for  docility 
,'jnd  weakness  and  Invite  the  kind  of  attack 
that  will  draw  it  into  war.  That  thought 
hiis  preoccupied  him  in  every  major  crisis. 

No  single  incident,  however,  can  gage  the 
rniige  ol  Rusk's  wisdom  or  the  temper  of 
Ins  toughness.  Hardly  any  single  foreign 
nff.iirs  crisis,  policy,  decision  or  achievement 
of  the  past  5  years  bears  the  personal  Im- 
print of  the  Secretary  of  Sta:e,  No  major 
public  utterance  by  him  marks  a  turn  In 
•he  Nation's  diplomacy.  No  office  of  the 
Department  of  State,  not  even  his  own,  has 
been  shaped  in  his  Image. 

Understanding  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  therefore,  requires  a  sense  of  Cherokee 
County.  Ott.,  where  Dean  Rusk  ran  about 
in  flour-sack  underwear  under  the  constant 
admonition  of  his  f.ither — a  Presbyterian 
preacher  diverted  to  farmer  and  mail  car- 
rier— to  be  morally  firm  and  to  excel. 

It  requires  a  sen^e  of  the  pride  and  feeling 
of  privilege  with  which  Dean  Rusk  wore  the 
uniform  of  an  ROTC  cadet,  f.-om  high  Echool 
on:  of  the  youthful  debater  defending  the 
League  of  Nations  In  Isolationist  America, 
and  the  Rhodes  scholar  studying  ways  ot 
achieving  peace  and  finding  his  formula  In 
the  Oxonian  norms  of  International  law  and 
order  and  trust  among  honorable  men.  It 
requires  an  awareness  of  how  Dean  Rusk 
csme  within  3  days  of  Joining  the  Regular 
."u-my  after  World  War  n,  aiming  to  become 
General  Rusk,  until  his  Idol.  General 
Msrshall.  called  him  to  the  State  Department. 

rt  requires  a  sense  of  this  Spartan  man  of 
''i  being  tied  by  phone  and  radio  to  the 
alarms  of  a  thermonuclear  world,  even  while 
catching  snatches  of  n  Yankee  game  from  a 
P'Kket  transistor  in  his  official  Cadillac  or 
while  hiking  occasionally  across  a  suburban 
r.'  If  course. 

And  It  requires  a  sense  of  nuclear-age 
tl'plomacy,  which  politicians  understondabiy 
.•il.d  fluffy.  Politicians  play  in  a  world  of 
rlimax-by-electlon  and  by  norms  of  eom- 
primlse  and  conciliation  derived  from  a 
"ommon.  national  law  Diplomats,  in  con- 
'r  Lit.  are  forever  trying  to  cope  with  societies 
im  they  never  really  understand  and  to  In- 
n,i"uce  governments  almost  always  beyond 
'lii-ir  control. 

The  politician  yearns  for  quick  results 
arri  public  acclaim.  The  diplomat  usually 
'S'^nts  to  .smother  conflict  In  calculated  con- 
tusion and  yearns  for  privacy  and  anony- 
fr.lty  until  subtle  and  gradual  accommoda- 
tions are  achieved. 


That  is  why  the  State  Department,  even 
at  Its  best,  has  been  Inside,  as  outside,  a 
shapeless  hulk.  Six  thousand  persons,  of  a 
worldwide  diplomatic  force  of  24.000.  labor 
in  its  antiseptic  offices  in  uncertain  coordina- 
tion, processing  a  dally  flow  of  3  000  messages 
and  many  more  homegrown  papers  In 
Kafkaesque  pursuit  not  of  climactic  de- 
cisions but  of  attitudes  and  Ideas  that  might 
Impress  or  Influence  foreign  friends  and  foes. 

Ideally.  It  is  the  Secretary  of  State's  task 
to  try  to  control  that  process  as  well  as 
Ihe  Nation's  more  active  programs  of  foreign 
uid  and  propaganda,  in  collaboration  or 
competition  with  the  Departments  ol  De- 
fense. Treasury.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 
a  doiBcn  entrenched  Intelligence  services, 
pcores  of  congressional  committees  and 
hundreds  of  private  pressure  groups.  It  is 
the  Secretary's  Job  to  be  the  President's  prin- 
cipal foreign  policy  adviser  ond  deviser,  the 
Nation's  chief  negotiator,  the  diplomatic 
world's  most-prized  host  and  visitor  and.  on 
the  crucial  Issues  of  peace  and  war.  the 
adminlstrator'F.  foremost  expositor. 

Few  men.  If  any.  cart  bear  this  load  with- 
out concentrating  on  some  parts  of  the  Job 
at  the  expense  of  other  parts.  That  has  been 
especially  evident  since  World  War  II  pro- 
pelled the  United  States  toward  relations 
with  110  countries  land  conflict  with  a  hand- 
ful of  others  that  it  does  not  formally  recog- 
nize), and  since  the  political  and  military 
importance  of  those  relations  and  conflicts 
iia'.'e  niude  most  postwar  Presidents  wish  to 
be,  quite  literally,  their  own  Secretaries  of 
State. 

Rusk  came  to  the  Job  fully  aware  of  Its 
absurdly  great  dimensions.  His  tempera- 
ment and  the  circumstances  of  his  appoint- 
ment ha\e  governed  his  selection  of  preferred 
duties.  Only  two  Secretaries  before  him  ond 
only  one  President  before  his  own.  he  told 
himself,  had  had  to  navigate  In  a  nuclear 
world  without  a  nuclear  weapons  monopoly, 
a  world  In  which  every  major  crisis  implied 
the  risk  of  disoater  and  In  which  the 
lines  between  domestic  and  foreign  affairs, 
betweeii  peace  and  war  and  between  victory 
and  defeat  had  become  dismayingly  blurred. 
In  such  murky  seas  he  could  be  the  naviga- 
tor but  never  the  captain. 

He  came  unknown  to  President  Kennedy 
and  to  the  public,  with  no  Independent  po- 
litical standing,  ambition  or — most  impor- 
tant, perhaps — opposition.  He  was  recom- 
mended by  Dean  Achesou  and  Robert  A. 
Lovett.  activists  who  remembered  him  for 
adroit  and  forceful  management  of  Far  East 
policies  at  the  start  of  the  Korean  war. 
Clearly,  however,  he  was  hired  back  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  because  he  posed 
no  personality  challenge  to  the  eager  young 
President. 

Kennedy  Ui  1060  wanted  no  rival  at  State; 
his  political  obligations  to  such  well-estab- 
lished figiu-es  as  former  Governors  Steven- 
son. Harrlman.  Bowles,  and  Williams  were 
paid  oIT  with  lesser  foreign  policy  posts  In 
the  Department.  Only  then,  after  a  half- 
hour  gel-acquainted  meeting  and  a  glance 
through  something  Dean  Rusk  had  written 
8  months  earlier,  Kennedy  made  his  choice. 

The  impressive  article  that  Rusk  had  pub- 
lished In  the  quarterly  magazine.  Foreign 
Ad.iirs,  made  this  central  point:  "While  Mr. 
Trtiman's  remark.  The  President  makes  for- 
eign policy.'  IS  not  the  whole  story.  It  serves 
very  well  If  one  wishes  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter In  five  words."  To  the  surprise  of  many 
and  the  dismay  of  some.  Rusk  meant  It.  all 
five  words  of  It. 

He  iKlIeved  then  and  still  believes  that  the 
President  makes,  manages  and  alters  policy, 
pronounces  it  and  leads  in  legislating  it.  He 
believes  that  the  Secretary  of  State  can  be  the 
President's  principal  assistant  and  chief  ad- 
viser and  foreman  in  directing  the  more  rou- 
tine business  with  other  governments,  with 
a  duty,  however,  not  only  to  defer  to  the 
President  but  to  expose  him  to  significant 


differences  of  opinion  and  to  help  him  to 
select  from  among  possible  alternatives. 

Circumstances  and  temperament  thus  led 
Rusk  to  choose  for  himself  a  clearlv  subordi- 
nate and  coUeglal  role  to  be  limited  and 
shaped  not  only  by  the  President  but  by  his 
fellow  counselors  and,  to  some  extent  by 
events. 

It  was  a  painful  role  at  the  start.  The 
.voung  men  of  the  New  Frontier  in  the  White 
House,  the  Defense  Department  and  even  the 
Justice  Department  under  the  President's 
brother.  Attorney  General  Robehi  P 
Kennedy,  ran  wildly  through  Rusk's 
presence,  trying  to  get  the  country  moving 
with  Ideas,  innovations.  Initiatives,  while 
Rusk  was  settling  Into  office  with  a  warning 
to  the  Foreign  Service  that  "an  idea  is  not 
a  policy"  and  that  "the  transformation  of 
an  Idea  into  a  policy  Is  frequcntlv  an  ex- 
hausting and  frustrating  process  "  That 
transformation,  and  not  innovation,  was  his 
main  concern. 

"The  pilot  of  a  Jet  aircraft  has  a  checklist 
of  many  dozens  of  questions  which  he  must 
answer  satisfactorily  before  he  takes  off  his 
plane  on  a  flight."  he  remarked  in  discussing 
policy  machinery.  "Would  It  not  be  interest- 
ing and  revealing  If  we  had  a  checklist  of 
questions  which  we  should  answer  svstem- 
atlcally  before  we  take  o!T  on  a  policy?" 

Rusk  came  opposed  to  the  then  universal 
but  spasmodic  yearning  for  summit  meetings. 
He  came  determined  to  cut  down  eveu  the 
travels  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  brought 
doubts  and  suspicions  about  some  of  his 
predeccECors'  hastily  constructed  military 
alliances  around  the  world.  He  arrived  with 
a  strong  bias  for  professional  and  quiet 
diplomacy,  and  an  apparent  desire  to  work 
-slowly,  events  and  the  President  permitting, 
to  develop  a  respectful  new  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  constructive  partnership 
with  Western  Europe,  a  hardheaded  but  not 
moralistic  approach  to  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions and,  with  time,  possibly  even  the  begin- 
nings of  a  relationship  with  Communist 
China. 

Yet  within  a  few  months  Rusk  found 
himself  rushing  around  the  world  as  fre- 
quently as  John  Foster  Dulles  while  his 
President  rushed  oft  to  an  Ill-considered 
summit  conference  with  Nlklta  Khrushchev. 
The  diplomatic  tinkering  that  Rusk  had 
hoped  for  In  dealings  with  both  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  became  Impossible  and 
the  faint  efforts  to  evolve  a  new  Far  East- 
ern position,  beginning  with  the  recognition 
of  Outer  Mongolia,  were  shot  out  from  under 
him  by  more  aggressive  politicians. 

The  checklist  theory  of  diplomacy  had 
really  been  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  ad- 
venture of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion,  which 
Rusk,  against  his  better  Judgment  and  along 
with  most  other  Kennedy  aides,  had  failed 
to  question.  On  the  night  of  the  Cuba  crash 
he  showed  one  side  of  his  steadfast  char- 
acter when  he  asserted  of  President  Kennedy, 
with  rare  passion.  "What  matters  now  Is  this 
man.    We  have  to  save  this  man." 

But  Kennedy  sought  to  save  hliriself  by 
multiplying  the  channels  of  advice  and  in- 
formation, a  teclinlque  that  conferred  no 
special  status  even  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Rusk  found  himself  competing  with  better 
known  and  more  socially  attuned  and  more 
outspoken  men.  His  weapons  were  patience, 
a  restrained  pride,  experti.'se.  and  an  impres- 
sive abiUty  to  Impress  the  wise  and  foolish 
alike  among  foreign  diplomats  and  Memliers 
of  Congress. 

He  might  never  have  gained  his  balance 
on  the  New  Frontier  If  not  for  the  Berlin 
crisis,  which  rapidly  became  Kennedy's  most 
hazardous  foreign  problem  and  was  an  al- 
most perfect  outlet  for  Rusk's  diplomatic 
temperament.  Along  with  others,  the  Sec- 
retary urged  the  appropriate  demonstration 
of  force  that  he  believes  to  be  an  essential 
overture  to  all  big-power  diplomacy. 
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Hui  he  then  look  personal  charge  of  a 
hertJlc  though  not  then  appreciated  exercise 
In  tedium — ■to  talk  the  mftammailon  out  of 
the  problem."  as  he  put  It.  For  months,  he 
jugKled  the  same  old  tired  arguments  with 
the  Russuns  until  even  Andrei  Gromylco 
look  to  joking  about  their  broken-record 
dialog  Yet  Rusk  refused  to  yield  to  the 
pri>!ii'ro  for  new  Ideas  and  persisted  In  the 
effort  "to  turn  this  thing  over  to  ray  suc- 
cessor exMtly  OS  I  Inherited  It." 

Other  men  continued  to  capture  the  head- 
Uni^  and  the  President  i  ear  on  European 
policy  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
Congo.  Laos.  Vietnam,  and  Indonesia,  even 
nudleu-  testing  and  other  Soviet  problems, 
M3*eover.  Rusk  shrank  from  essentially  eco- 
nomic problems,  with  which  he  felt  insecure, 
aa  *ell  as  from  much  adnunlstratioii.  and  he 
never  displayed  the  politician's  desire  or  In- 
simct  for  seliing  personal  or  bureaucratic 
.idvantage  frcm  events 

Me  s.it  almost  silently  through  the  tempest 
of  the  hawk-and-dove  debate  In  the  week  of 
the  1963  Cuban  missile  crisis,  waiting  until 
ucrly  the  moment  ot  decision  to  draft  a 
persona!  advuory  memorandum  for  the  Pres- 
ident urging  what  by  then  had  become  a 
consensus  view,  a  partial  blockade.  Critics 
complain  about  Rusks  aloofness  from  the 
tense  argument  and  even  friends  believe  that 
by  this  reserve  he  misjudged  the  wishes  of 
die  president,  but  he  believed  that  his  re- 
sponsibility was  a  shade  deeper  than  that  of 
his  colleagues,  that  he  should  not  embrace 
a  policy  until  all  the  experts  had  spoken  and 
tn.i.t  his  penultimate  judgment  had  to  be  de- 
livered only  to  Mr,  Kennedy 

Rusk's  relationship  with  Kennedy,  most 
of  their  associates  agree,  was  never  easy 
D^aerences  In  age  and  upbringing  .seemed  to 
hold  them  apart;  this  the  Secretary  recog- 
nized without  ever  faltering  In  his  devotion. 
In  1  moving  memorial  tribute  last  spring, 
he  groped  hard  for  the  right  phrases  and  de- 
cided Imally  to  describe  Kennedy  as  an  "ex- 
traordinary and  incandescent  man"  who 
■sliall  be  forever  young." 

Vet  he  was  not  only  kept  but  valued.  The 
same  combination  of  traits  that  prevented 
him  from  uttering  sweeping  Ideological  for- 
mulas and  engaging  In  flamboyant  tactics 
evoked  In  him  a  wholesome  suspicion  of  all 
dogmatic  views  and  a  rational  moment-to- 
momeat  desire  to  define  a  foreign  affairs 
problem  In  terms  of  the  national  Interest 
and  capacity 

He  did  not  let  faiths  like  communism  or 
neutrall.^m  blind  him  to  the  opportunities  for 
traditional  diplomacy  nor  did  he  let  his  per- 
-.rial  dlstttste^for  the  Sukarnos  of  this  world 
r.ercome  his  calculation  that  the  United 
.-.t.ites  should  cling  to  the  last  silver  of  In- 
fluence It  can  wield  through  aid  or  flattery, 
cajolery,  and  courtesy 

Some  say  that  his  pragmatism  and  ration- 
ality do  not  altogether  reach  across  the  Ps- 
ciflc.  that  the  bitter  experiences  of  the 
Korean  war  made  Rusk  something  of  a  zealot 
in  his  dread  of  Communi.n  China.  The  evi- 
dence suggests  that  Rusk  has  been  no  more 
successful  than  most  Americans  In  under- 
standing the  many  Asian  nationalisms,  but  In 
.\si».  as  elsewhere,  he  has  no  taste  for  Ideo- 
logical or  missionary  wars  He  seems  to  fa- 
vor a  pattern  of  action  and  diplomacy  that 
will  reproduce  the  Imperfect  stability  of  Eu- 
rope, a  condition  In  which  nations  "will  leave 
their  neighbors  alone  " — a  phrase  he  has  used 
so  often  that  he  draws  laughter  where  he 
means  to  speak  in  dead  earnest. 

Where  diplomacy  can  function  or  where 
the  stakes  strike  him  as  negligible,  as  In  Laos. 
Rusk  has  been  shrewd  and  flexible  In  pro- 
moting accommodation  Where  the  slakes 
remind  him  of  Korea  and  diplomacy  seems 
barred,  as  In  Vietnam,  he  has  never  hesitated 
to  aline  himself  with  the  hawks. 

.\t  such  moments  he  has  been  Impatient 
of  the  demand  that  he  represent  the  "diplo- 
matic" or  less  belligerent  side  of  an  Issue.    He 


Insists  that  there  is  no  'State  Department 
position"  until  he  lakes  a  position,  and  m 
his  view  there  can  be  no  diplomacy  where 
the  Nation's  desire  to  live  In  peace  is  mis- 
taken for  weakness. 

The  net  value  of  Rusk's  service,  beliefs, 
temperament,  and  professional  skill  can  he 
gaged  only  by  the  President  he  serves,  the 
only  man  to  whom  he  will  account  His  beet 
performances,  colleagues  testify,  come  in 
tense  but  private  diplomatic  exchanges  in 
which  he  will  make  his  points  with  perfect 
control.  In  Just  the  right  order  and  balance, 
with  a  courtesy  and  forcefulness  that  are 
rarely  found  In  such  combination,  and  his 
most  valuable  advice,  they  say.  amounts  to 
a  large  dose  of  prudence  In  the  exercise  of 
force,  as  In  the  consideration  of  targets  for 
bombing  m  North  Vietnam 

"When  we  were  going  to  take  out  those 
PT  boats  that  hit  our  ships  In  Tonkin  last 
summer  "  President  Johnson  remembers,  "it 
was  Dean  Rusk  who  said;  'Now.  just  a  min- 
ute— one  of  those  bases  Is  oh-so-close  to  the 
Chinese  and  If  one  of  our  planes  gets  over 
there  and  they  don't  understand  what  we're 
trying  to  do.  then  what?'  Oh,  lie  wanted 
to  get  them  all  rl^ht,  because  they  hit  our 
ships.  But  then  he  asked  how  many  boats 
they  had  In  all  and  Bob  (McNamarat  sAys 
47  and  he  asked  how  many  at  that  target  up 
there  and  Bob  says  13  and  Dean  Rusk  anally 
fiald;  'I'm  for  getting  34.  just  as  hard  as  we 
can.  and  forgetting  about  those  13.'  and 
that's  what  we  did" 

To  the  end.  President  Kennedy  probably 
foimd  It  difficult  to  decide  whether  Rusk  s 
traits  were  the  ones  he  wanted  most  in  a 
Secretary  of  State.  How  President  Johnson 
will  decide  the  same  question  remains  to  he 
seen.  But  for  Rusk,  the  change  in  Presi- 
dents clearly  meant  a  change  to  an  older, 
more  comfortable  shoe. 

Though  no  closer,  really.  In  temperament. 
Johnson  and  Rusk  are  close  In  age.  social 
origin,  and  political  coloration.  "I'm  a  lib- 
eral In  ihe  South  and  a  conservative  In  the 
North,"  the  Secretary  has  said.  And  he  has 
been  from  the  beginning  more  consistently 
prominent  among  those  who  influence  Mr. 
Johnson. 

For  one  thing,  the  Congress  counU  for 
much  more  In  the  tactics  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ininlHtration  and  Rusk  has  always  been 
strong  on  Capitol  HUl.  He  can  sit  there, 
broaden  the  Georgia  accent  a  bit  and  slacken 
the  grammar  some  and  sound  fresh  and 
candid  even  in  what  he  has  uttered  a  hun- 
dred times  The  most  stubborn  Members 
have  come  to  trust  him  not  because  he  Is 
artful  but  because  he  combines  real  knowl- 
edge with  an  elemental  fone  Cabinet  col- 
league said  "primitive  "I   patriotism. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  such, 
counts  for  more  now  because  foreigners,  as 
a  group,  count  for  much  less  at  the  'White 
House  these  days.  Mr.  Jdhnson  has  not 
sought  Mr.  Kennedy's  rapport  with  the 
leaders  of  other  lands,  but  he  knows  and 
values  their  responsiveness  to  Rusk's  civility. 

Also,  under  President  Johnson,  the  lines 
of  responsibility  run  more  clearly  through 
the  Cabinet  members.  Though  Rusk  Is  only 
one  of  a  triumvirate  of  senior  foreign  policy 
advisers— with  Robert  McNamara  and  Mc- 
George  Bundy — and  must  occasionally  share 
the  President's  confidence  with  new  ap- 
pointees like  Thomas  Mann,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs,  and  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
he  sees  the  President  as  much  as  anyone, 
often  three  times  a  day.  and  has  been  left 
much  more  firmly  In  command  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  Department 

Rusk  has  not  visibly  altered  his  methods 
of  command,  and  the  Department's  sluggish- 
ness and  frequent  divisions  Into  contending 
forces  remain  the  source  of  many  complaints 
m  the  Government  He  Is  described  as  de- 
cisive, but  only  as  Issues  percolate  to  the 
top.     He  has  widened  his  circle  of  confidants 


to  Include  especially  his  Deputy.  George  Ball. 
whose  friendship  and  Intellectual  range  he 
values  despite  frequent  disagreements,  but 
that  circle  still  does  not  extend  very  far 
down. 

As  a  departmental  commander.  Rusk  la 
often  held  up  as  the  very  opposite  of  the 
seU-assured  and  forceful  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Robert  McNamara.  Yet  one  of  the 
more  remarkable  and  probably  valuable 
Washington  developments  has  been  their 
harmonious  relationship.  It  Is  fashionable 
here  to  hunt  for  evidence  of  conflict  between 
them  and  their  Departments,  yet  It  Is  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  many  oSclals  who 
should  know — and  of  some  who  wish  it  were 
different — that  there  is  no  such  conflict. 

In  part  this  Is  due  to  McNumara's  convic- 
tion that  the  Armed  Forces  must  never  be 
more  than  a  tool  of  foreign  policy.  At  leii.-.t 
as  much,  however,  it  is  due  to  Rusk's  per- 
sonal esteem  for  chose  who  wear  the  Nations 
uniform.  Like  George  Marshall.  Rusk  does 
not  like  to  discuss  a  problem  In  military 
terms  lest  it  become  a  military  problem. 
But.  as  a  colleague  has  observed:  "He  not 
only  values  the  difficulty  of  a  military  prob- 
lem and  of  the  terrain  of  military  action,  he 
appreciates  the  fact  that  the  military  men 
are  stuck  with  that  problem  and  terrain— 
maybe  more  than  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

When  the  administration  ran  afoul  of 
world  opinion  for  the  use  of  nonpolsonous 
gas  In  Vietnam.  Rusk  quickly  urged  an  end 
of  gas  operations.  He  would  not.  however, 
publicly  commit  the  administration  to  per- 
manent abstinence  because.  It  Is  said,  he  sim- 
ply cannot  bring  himself  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  American  soldiers  whom  he  Is  dally  ask- 
ing to  risk  their  lives. 

Rusk's  greater  comfort  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration h.is  not  prevented  some  difficult 
moments.  The  new  President's  gait  and  gal- 
lop took  some  getting  used  to. 

Mr.  Johnson,  too.  threatened  an  early  rush 
for  meetings  at  the  summit.  Then,  with  nn 
anxious  eye  on  hi.-;  old  friends  in  the  Senate, 
the  President  personally  directed  the  pro- 
tracted semantic  haggling  with  Panama 
about  a  new  Canal  Zone  treaty,  an  exercise 
in  which  Rusk  sensed  unnecessary  rigidity 
on  both  sides.  Most  dUlicuIt  of  all  was  the 
President's  hasty  and  controversial  conten- 
tion that  Communists  had  seized  control  of 
the  Dominican  rebellion  and  his  broad  vow 
to  Intervene  against  communism  anywhere 
In  the  Americas — assertions  that  Rusk  did 
not  prevent  but  worked  hard  later  to  defuse. 

Under  Joluison  as  under  Kennedy,  the  Sec- 
retary's forbearance  has  been  phenomenal. 
He  had  no  sooner  Issued  his  most  persuasive 
arguments  against  a  pause  In  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  than  the  administration  de- 
cided to  pause.  He  had  no  sooner  denied 
that  Americans  faced  combat  In  South  Viet- 
nam than  they  were  ordered  Into  combat 
He  tolerated  campaigns  by  his  subordinates 
to  force  a  nuclear  navy  upon  the  European 
allies  and  a  showdown  over  dues  payment  .it 
the  United  Nations,  campaigns  that  clearly 
exceeded  his  wishes  in  their  force.  He  left 
It  to  the  President's  staff  to  devise  Important 
proposals  for  the  economic  development  of 
Vietnam  and  to  formulate  the  President's 
public  offer  of  "unconditional  discussions" 
to  end  the  war.  not  because  he  opposed  them 
but  probably  because  he  misgaged  the  mood 
at  the  White  House 

Fundamentally,  therefore.  Rusk's  conduct 
In  office  has  not  changed  since  the  Kennedy 
years  and  he  has  remarked,  with  obvious  ap- 
proval, that  Kennedy  and  Johnson  were 
fundamentally  alike  In  that  they  were  "more 
Interested  In  what  Is  required  of  us  in  a 
particular  situation  than  In  the  long-range 
broad,  philosophical  aspects  of  a  situation." 

Rusk  lacks  the  time  even  more  than  the 
Interest  for  contemplation  of  the  deeper 
forces  at  work  In  the  world.  But  he  is  not 
without  a  vision.  He  speaks  of  It  often, 
though    some   dismiss    It   as   simple.      Man- 
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kiiicl's  great  contest,  he  believes,  is  quite 
iiETiply  between  the  "forces  of  consent"  and 
ir.e  "forces  of  coercion."  And  the  United 
Stjies  great  hope  In  leading  the  first  of  these 
;orces.  he  thinks,  Is  the  fact  that  the  desire 
:or  freedom  is  "deeply  rooted  In  human  na- 
ture" everywhere.  The  Nation's  great  con- 
iribution.  he  insists,  is  restraint,  even  In 
the  years  of  Its  greatest  power,  and  its  ap- 
pealing ye-rnlng  for  simple  law  and  order. 

For  this,  Rusk  labors  to  the  point  of  ex- 
luiusllon.  in  the  interests,  as  he  sees  them,  of 
people  everywhere,  yet  without  really  touch- 
ing people  anywhere.  He  Is  articulate,  but 
rarely  eloquent.  He  has  a  gift  for  pithy 
phr.iEe.  but  mistrusts  It  deeply. 

Washington  will  not  soon  forget  Rusk's 
:umment,  as  he  awoke  the  night  after  Mos- 
cow was  challenged  "1.0  pull  Its  missiles  out  of 
Cu'j.i:  "Well,  we're  still  here."  Or.  on  learn- 
ing thk.t  Soviet  mlsslle-bearlng  ships  had 
tu,iied  In  their  tracks  at  sea:  "We're  eyeball 
to  eyeball  and  I  think  the  other  fellow  just 
Dliiiked"  Or  when  baited  In  a  Senate  com- 
mit tee  to  confess  that  communlEm  profits 
ir.^m  civil  rights  demonstrations:  "If  I  were 
denied  what  our  Negro  citizens  are  denied,  I 
would  demonstrate  "  And  when  challenged 
to  concede  the  complexity  of  the  southeast 
.».sia  tangle,  that  Rusklan  refrain:  "The  Issue 
15  simple.  If  everyone  will  just  learn  to  leave 
r.i?  neighbors  alone." 

He  mistrusts  what  he  calls  "making  policy 
bv  phrase"  not  only  because  a  gUB  word 
n;,iy  homper  him,  the  54 ih  Secretary  of  State, 
but  perh.ips  also  the  55th  and  the  65tb.  Not 
uine,  not  phrase,  not  flamboyance,  not  even 
power — what  satisfaction,  then  does  he  find 
in  hit  burden? 

■  I  would  say  it's  kind  of  Calvlnistlc,"  he 
replies. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  PLAINS 
Mr.  CHUKCH.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  come  from  the  American  West 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  great 
region  helped  shape  the  man  who  now 
serves  as  President  of  all  the  American 
people. 

Tom  Wicker,  the  distinguished  Wash- 
ington Bureau  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  written  one  of  the  best  an- 
alytical pieces  to  appear  on  President 
Johnson.    As  Mr.  Wicker  notes: 

Just  as  Lyndon  Johnson  can  be  seen  as 
the  symbolic  man  of  that  first  great  drawing- 
together  of  the  sections.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  he  also  Is  the  product  of  those 
other  strains  and  conditions  that  made  the 
West  different  and  more  than  an  extension 
or  things  eastern.  •  •  •  But  that  experience. 
expressed  In  Lyndon  Johnson,  con  become  an 
exnilaratmg  and  dynamic  new  part  of  the 
M'hole  American  experience.  Here,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Plains.  It  is  easier  to  sense  the 
possibility  than  In  that  Eaft  of  other  stand- 
.'irtiE,  other  ways. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Wicker's  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Austin;  The  Experience  op  the  Plains 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

ArsTiN.  Tex..  July  10. — ^Thls  Is  a  city  near 
the  eastern  shoreline  of  the  Great  Plains — 
those  endless  rolling  plains  of  the  American 
Interior  that  Joslah  Gregg  called  the  "grand 
prairie  ocean."  Along  this  shoreline  the 
westward  migration,  stunned  by  the  Im- 
mensity and  loneliness  and  aridity  of  the 
land-sea  ahead,  halted  for  nearly  a  hall 
century. 


Then  bold  and  acquisitive  men  began  again 
to  push  westward,  virtually  Into  the  un- 
known. In  their  pralnc  schooners  and  on 
horseback.  The  world  they  found  on  the 
plains  was  as  new  and  hazardous  as  that 
beyond  the  other  shore  on  which  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  Cavaliers  had  landed  more 
than  two  centuries  earlier.  And  the  life  and 
society  they  built  for  themselves  was  different 
from  that  of  the  forests  and  cities  behind 
them — breeding  a  new  and  different  kind  of 
man  In  a  land  of  survival  and  innovation. 

irNOERSTANDINC  FOH  EASTERNERS 

This  Is  important  for  men  bred  in  the 
East  and  the  great  cities  to  comprehend  In 
the  age  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  For  he  is  a  man 
of  the  plains  and  the  dust  and  the  endless 
horizons  and.  while  he  also  l3  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  he  is  no  more  separable 
from  the  life  and  society  and  environment 
of  the  West  than  was  the  cowboy — that  en- 
during and  romantic  Bjnnbol  of  man's 
emergence  upon  the  Plains. 

When  easterners.  Walter  Prescott  Webb 
wrote,  became  aware  of  the  cowboys  and 
the  cattle  barons  and  the  peace  officers  and 
the  bad  men  and  the  buffalo  hunters  who 
were  survUing  and  Innovating  on  the  dis- 
tant plains,  "when  the  easterner  came  in 
contact  with  this  man  of  the  West,  whose 
vision  had  been  enlarged  by  a  distant  and 
monotonous  horizon,  whose  custom  It  was 
to  live  and  work  on  horseback,  and  who 
carried  at  his  side  the  power  of  hfe  and 
death  over  his  adversaries  (the  six  shooter), 
the  easterner  was  at  once  Impressed  with 
the  feeling  that  he  had  found  something 
new  in  human  beings" 

But  there  were  other  sides  of  the  West 
that  were  not  so  romantic.  It  was  a  lawless 
place  because  the  old  laws  of  the  East  and 
the  forces  and  the  cltlSsjJld  not  fit  the  con- 
ditions of  life  on  the  Plains.  It  was  a 
radical  place  In  Its  politics.  Webb  wrote  be- 
cause of  Its  necessary  "effort  at  adjustment 
through  political  action  to  new  conditions, 
a  searching  for  the  solution  of  problems 
where  the  old  formulas  fall  and  the  new  ones 
are  unknown." 

Finally.  It  was  a  land  of  suffering  and 
toll  and  danger  and  loneliness,  "far  from 
marketc.  burned  by  drought,  beaten  by  hall, 
withered  by  hot  winds,  frozen  by  blizzards, 
eaten  out  by  the  grasshoppers,  exploited  by 
capitalists  and  cozened  by  politicians." 

Therefore,  Webb  pointed  out,  "the  key  to 
an  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  West 
must  be  sought  in  a  comparative  study  of 
what  was  in  the  East  and  what  came  to  be  In 
the  West  The  salient  truth,  the  essential 
truth.  Is  that  the  West  cannot  be  under- 
stood as  a  mere  extension  of  things  eastern." 
THE  TRirrH  ABOtrr  johnson 

It  cannot  be  said  often  enough  that  "the 
salient  truth,  the  essential  truth"  about  Lyn- 
don Johnson  Is  that  he  cannot  be  considered 
"a  mere  extension  of  things  eastern"  either. 
Webb  even  points  out  that  before  the  great 
cattle  migrations  on  the  Great  Plains,  north- 
erners moving  westward  had  remained  es- 
sentially In  the  North  and  southerners  mov- 
ing westward  had  kept  essentially  to  the 
South;  It  was  In  the  West  that  northerners 
and  southerners  at  last  t>egan  to  mingle,  to 
encounter  problems  as  conunon  and  like  In 
North  Dakota  as  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas. 

Just  as  Lyndon  Johnson  can  be  seen  as 
the  symbolic  man  of  that  first  great  drawing- 
together  of  the  sections.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  he  also  is  the  product  of  those 
other  strains  and  conditions  that  made  the 
West  different  and  more  than  an  "extension 
of  things  eastern." 

The  outsized  visions  (of  a  Great  Society, 
for  Instance  I.  the  commanding,  horseback 
manner,  the  faith  In  power  (God  made  men 
large  and  small,  they  used  to  say  out  here, 
but  Colonel  Colt  could  make  them  all  squal  1 . 
the  willingness  to  confront  new  and  demand- 
ing conditions  with  Innovation  and  boldness. 


the  Inborn  sense  of  a  land  "burned  by 
drought,  withered  by  hot  winds  "  and  01  men 
struggling  and  surviving  and  conquering,  the 
limitless  confidence  In  man's  ability  to  solve 
his  problems  iby  action,  by  power,  by  energy, 
by  cooperation — In  short,  by  government  as 
It  Is  conceived  today),  all  these  meet  In 
Lyndon  Johnson,  product  of  the  western 
experience,  ihe  Plains  experience. 

QVALITIES     OCT     OF    PROPORTION 

And  if  In  some  men.  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  these  qualities  ran  be 
magnified  out  of  proportion  oy  pride  and 
power  and  the  ancient  bitterness  of  the  West 
toward  those  who  exploited  and  cozened  It. 
If  the  commanding  man  can  become  domi- 
neering and  the  unconventional  garb,  speech, 
and  manner  of  the  harsh  and  radical  West 
become  grating,  these  things  are  pan  of  the 
western  experience,  too,  and  Inseparable 
from  It. 

But  that  experience,  expressed  In  Lyndon 
Johnson,  can  become  an  exhilarating  and  dy- 
namic new  part  of  the  whole  American  ex- 
perience. Here,  on  the  edge  of  the  Plains, 
it  Is  easier  to  sense  the  possibility  than  in 
thill  East  of  other  standards,  other  ways. 


SMUT  AND  THE  MAILS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska.  Congressman 
Glenn  Cunningham,  has  for  many  years 
led  the  fight  to  protect  our  society  from 
obscene  and  pornographic  material 
which  has  been  circulating  through  the 
mails  in  ever-increasing  quantities. 

■While  a  number  of  laws  directed  to 
this  problem  have  been  enacted,  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  we  are  losing  the 
battle.  Each  Member  of  the  Congress 
can  attest  to  this,  because  it  is  docu- 
mented by  the  increasing  number  of 
complaints  from  outraged  constituents. 
With  this  in  mind.  Congressman  Cun- 
ningham introduced  a  bill  in  the  88th 
Congress  which  would  have  enabled  the 
recipient  to  put  a  stop  to  unsolicited 
mailings  of  pornographic  material.  The 
bill,  H.R.  319,  was  passed  by  the  House 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  325  to  19.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  came  to  the  Senate  too  late 
in  the  session  to  allow  action  on  it. 

This  bill  met  the  problem  of  obscenity 
in  the  mails  in  a  responsible  and  direct 
manner.  It  would  have  allowed  the  re- 
cipient of  such  mail  to  inform  the  Post- 
master General  that  he  had  received 
"morally  offensive  '  matter  in  the  mail 
and  request  that  his  name  be  removed 
from  the  sender's  mailing  list.  If  the 
sender  failed  to  honor  this  request,  the 
recipient  could  then  file  a  statement  with 
the  Postmaster  General  noting  this  fact. 
Following  this  the  Postmaster  Genera! 
could  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
apply  for  a  court  order  directing  com- 
phance  with  the  order  to  refrain  from 
sending  any  further  matter. 

Substantially  the  same  bill.  H.R.  980 
was  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  and 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  April  5  by 
a  vote  of  360  to  21.  Several  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  bill.  The  House 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
concisely  summarized  them  as  follows: 

The  differences  are  that  H.R.  980  char- 
acterizes the  mall  matter  as  "obsecene  lewd, 
lascivious.  Indecent,  filthy,  or  vile"  rather 
than  "morally  offensive  ■  Second.  HH.  980 
makes  provision  for  barring  subsequent  mail- 
ing of  "additional  such  mall"  to  the  object- 
ing recipient  rather  than  barring  all  mall- 
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Third.  H  R  980  afforda  an  opponunlty  to  a 
sender  to  have  an  "appropriate  hearing"  be- 
fore request  is  made  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  apply  for  a  court  order  directing  com- 
plUtnce  with  the  Postmaster  Generals  notice 
directing  the  sender  to  refrain  from  sending 
m.111  to  the  complainant. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation  claim 
thai  it  makes  ever>'one  a  censor,  that  it 
tends  to  iniringe  on  the  constitutional 
nghts  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  due 
process.  This  is  essentially  the  position 
taken  by  the  Post  Office  DcparUnent  and 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

There  is  no  legitimate  basis  for  the 
claim  of  censorship.  The  restriction  un- 
der this  leeislation  would  result  from  the 
request  of  a  .single  postal  patron  and 
'.vould  apply  only  to  him.  It  would  result 
in  no  restriction  whatever  on  the  right 
of  the  public  to  have  access  to  the  nia- 
icrial  involved.  There  is  no  provision 
m  the  bill  ui\ich  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment or  anyone  else  to  pass  upon  what 
'jther  people  should  or  should  not  read 
or  write  or  circulate. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  providing  for 
an  appropriate  hearing  before  the  Post- 
master General  if  requested  and  the  re- 
quirement for  action  by  the  court  in 
contempt  proceedings  before  the  mailer 
is  subject  to  any  penalty  appear  to  pro- 
tide  the  requisite  due  process  for  those 
who  would  lun  afoul  of  this  legislation. 

On  many  pieces  of  legislation  the  Con- 
gress must  look  to  the  balancing  of  com- 
peting; rights.  Here  the  question  is 
balancin:^  the  right  of  privacy  of  the 
addressee  with  the  i  laht  ol  ihc  distrib- 
utor of  freedom  of  speech  or  the  right 
to  distribute  the  mail  matter  to  the  par- 
Uculai  addressee.  H.R.  980  does  achieve 
an  effective  and  equitable  balance-. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  public 
has  protection  from  unwanted  filth  sent 
through  the  mails.  It  is  my  lioiJe  that 
there  will  be  early  and  favorable  action 
on  this  important  legislation,  first  by 
Uie  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  which  this  bill  has  been 
referred,  and  then  by  tlie  Senate  itself. 


'  AUTOMOBILE    TIRE    SAFETY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  the  Kankakee  Federal  Sav- 
ings k  Loan  Association  at  Kankakee, 
111..  Mr.  James  G.  Schneider,  has  sent  me 
an  excellent  article  on  automobile  tire 
safely  which  was  published  in  the  asso- 
ciation s  monthly  report  for  August  1965. 

This  article  reviews  some  of  the  dis- 
closures on  automobile  tires  which  have 
been  made  recently.  For  instance,  it 
quotes  from  an  article  in  Motor  Trend 
magazine  to  the  effect  that  many  sta- 
tion wagons  have  seriously  overloaded 
tires,  even  when  they  are  carrying  only 
normal  loads. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Time  To  RrmiE? 

We  faU  to  be  Impressed  with  the  auto 
makers'  claims  that  "you  cinnot  get  a  bet- 
ter tire  than  an  original  equipment  tire" 
iWall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  13.  1965,  p  1,  col. 
61.     It  reminds  tis  too  much  of  the  story 


about  the  reporter  who  ju-st  before  blastod 
asked  the  Eistronaut  what  worried  hlra  most 
about  the  coming  flight.  "Oh."  he  replied, 
"the  fact  that  everything  in  the  capsule  was 
supplied  by  the  lowest  bidder  ' 

The  temptation  to  cut  down  on  costs  (and 
possibly  quality,  tool  by  purchasing  tires 
that  are  Just  a  little  bit  cheaper  can  mean 
ft  whopping  sum  to  Detroit.  Try  figuring  It 
with  a  reduction  of  just  a  dollar  a  tire,  and 
then  miUtiply  that  by  5  tires  per  car  and 
8  million  cars  and  you  wind  up  with  a 
S40  million  annuul  saving  for  the  auto 
companies 

Tills  Is  one  of  the  reasons  there  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  the  proposal  by 
Senator  Gayloro  Nei.son,  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  have  the  Government  set  manda- 
tory safety  standards  for  tires  on  new  cars. 
and  for  replacement  tires,  too.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  motorists  who  have  had  tin- 
r.atisfact^-ry  experiences  with  original  equip- 
ment tires  are  in  favor  of  the  Senator's  idea. 

Right  now  the  law  of  the  jungle  seems  to 
he  the  only  thing  governing  retail  tire  sales. 
The  average  motorist  doesn't  have  the  faint- 
est idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  tire  or 
n  good  tire  value.  All  the  talk  about  2-ply. 
4-ply,  S-ply  and  then  "2-ply  rated  4-ply" 
only  adds  to  the  confusion  stirred  up  by  the 
nylon-rayon  argument  and  the  so-called 
1-ceut  sales,  the  vacation  tire  sales,  24- 
month  guarantees,  etc. 

.And  it's  sometimes  Impossible  to  get  any 
9:itlsf.ictlon  from  those  fabulous  iruarantees. 
Tike  the  example  of  one  of  our  acquaintances 
who  had  a  fast  Bat  while  driving  his  heavily 
loridt?d  station  wagon  on  a  turnpike.  He  Im- 
mediately pvilled  over  to  tlie  shoulder  and 
roasted  to  a  stop.  When  he  got  out  to  ex- 
I'mlne  the  tire  the  last  of  the  air  was  leaving 
it  After  removing  the  tire  he  found  that  the 
Inner  lining  had  separated  from  the  body. 
Wiien  he  .tpplled  to  the  local  dealer  of  the 
company  which  had  supplied  the  original 
rquipment  lire  he  was  told:  ".Sorry,  we  can't 
make  any  kind  of  an  adjustment — this  tire 
has  been  run  flat."  Guess  you're  supposed  to 
stop  Instantly  when  you're  traveling  65  m.p.h. 

As  Ulustri.ted  by  that  example,  much  of 
the  controver.^y  now  centers  on  the  question 
of  whether  auto  manufacturers  are  provid- 
ing adequate  tires  on  Etatlon  wagons.  For 
several  years  "Consumers  Reports'*  has  called 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  overloaded  tires. 
JU5t  a  year  ago  after  field  testing  10  le.idlng 
"^t.itlon  wagotis  Motor  Trend  magazine  In  an 
ificle  eiitftled  "The  World  of  Wagons"  (July 
I0'j4.  p.  32.  ct  seq.l  flatly  stated:  "The  maxi- 
mum tire  load  rating  (as  esiabllohed  by  the 
Tire  A:  Rim  Association)  seldom  exceeds  the 
:,ctu;il  curb  weight  of  the  car  (wagon)  by 
enough  margin  to  make  :t  realistic  for  o'ur 
use.  In  a  few  cases,  the  curb  weight  of  the 
wagor  was  already  greater  than  its  tires'  load 
rating — even  wlthotit  a  driver  aboard."  The 
testa  were  conducted  with  simulated  six-pas- 
senger loads  of  930  pounds  (driver  and  ob- 
^rver  weighed  a  total  of  320  pounds  and  four 
iDO-pouod  B.-indbag5  were  carried  In  the 
b.a'k )  and  Motor  "Trend  claimed  that  each 
wagon  carried  an  "overload  of  from  400  to 
I  100  pounds." 

The  article  flatly  stated  that  "the  manu- 
f.icturers  aren't  equipping  their  wagons  with 
tiros  that  have  an  adequate  load  rating.  The 
waB<Mi  owner  who  does  carry  a  load,  even  a 
so  called  normal  one.  Is  In  most  Instances 
badly  overloading  his  tires.  As  a  tire's  load 
Increases  over  its  maximum  mting.  It  runs 
at  greatly  Increased  temperatures,  and  lt« 
mileage  life  decreases  rapidly.  In  some  In- 
stances, the  higher  temperatures  can  cause 
'read  separation  or  a  dangerous  blowout. 
All  manufacturers  offer  larger,  higher  capac- 
ity tires  as  options.  We  feel  they  should  be 
standard." 

Until  some  kind  of  mandatory  standards 
are  enacted,  about  the  only  thing  the  aver- 
age motorist  can  do  Is  get  on  good  terms  with 


a  reputable  tire  salesman,  and  hope  (1)  that 
he  knows  his  business  and  (2)  that  he'll  give 
you  a  decent  cteRi  nn  sic  'em.  Senator 
Nelson. 


SOME  QUESTIONABLE  RULINGS  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 

BOARD 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  numerous  questionable  rul- 
ings by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  which  have  disturbed  many  ob- 
servers of  labor-management  relations  m 
our  country. 

The  pattern  and  weight  of  these  de- 
cisions amount  to  a  strange  distortion  of 
the  labor  law  as  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
.Another  example  of  this  has  been 
pointed  out  forcefully  by  the  Wall  Strttt 
Journal  in  an  editorial  on  September  13. 

The  editorial  describes  what  happened 
to  a  union  member  who  sought  an  elec- 
tion to  determine  if  a  majority  of  ihe 
workers  in  his  plant  wanted  to  continue 
their  union  affiliation.  In  dismissing  liis 
complaint,  the  NLRB  di.splnyed  total 
lack  of  concern  for  the  individual  union 
member  by  holding  that  unions  must  be 
able  to  penalize  members  who  file  such 
petitions. 

This  has  a  dii'ect  bearing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  a  legislative  matter  which  will 
soon  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  that  regard,  the  Phoenix  Ga- 
zette of  September  9  has  commented 
editorially  that  repeal  of  section  14ibi  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  cannot  be  justified 
on  any  grounds  other  than  payment  of 
a  political  debt. 

In  order  that  these  two  timely  edi- 
torials may  have  the  wider  distribution 
they  deserve,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  appear  In  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

jFrom  the  Phoenix   (Ariz.)   Gazette.  Sept.  9, 
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In  Att  Its  SH-VEBiNrss 

Whether  one  agrees  with  the  basic  philoso- 
phies expounded,  or  not.  the  trademark  of 
the  Johnson  legislative  program  which  has. 
bO  far.  been  ^.t^mpeded  into  enactment  u  a 
strong— virtually  maudlin— appeal  to  the 
emotions. 

It  has  been,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
foolproof  and  the  fruits  of  the  program  grow 
ill  prolusion  around  us  already — the  skele- 
tal framework  of  a  monolithic  burcaucr.icy 
devoted  to  the  elimination  of  every  real  a:;d 
imagined  ill  to  which  man  is  heir.  The  uict 
that  so  much  of  it  1^  slanted  to  the  lo'*- 
est  common  denominator,  substitutes  frotli 
for  solid  elTort  and  ecjviates  bitnyness  with 
achievement  Is  beside  the  point.  All  ol  It 
centers  on  goals  with  an  almost  overwhelm- 
ing emotional  appeal  and  makes  it  pof-siole 
for  a  pliant  Congress  to  rationalize  Its  pli- 
ancy as  being  e.ssential  to  the  building  of  a 
truly  great  Great  Society. 

But.  with  Senate  consideration  this  we-k 
of  the  repeal  of  section  14ib)  of  the  T..:t- 
H.irtley  Act,  the  mask  is  missing  Here,  m 
all  of  Its  ugly  nakedness,  Is  a  kcv  platform 
of  the  Great  Society  that  cannot  be  prettied 
up  and  sold  as  a  compassionate,  heart-rend- 
ing elTort  to  solve  some  persistent  evil  in 
the  economy.  Here  Is  a  crude  payoff  on  on 
old  political  debt  to  organized  labor.    Period 

Let  the  Senators  who  feel  they  must  vote 
for  repeal  of  14ibi  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  ttie 
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prtesident — and  the  labor  leaders — go  right 
ahead  and  do  bo. 

But  let  us  hear  from  them  no  pious  flap 
la:er  about  the  overwhelming  need  tor  it  "to 
save  the  worklngraan," 

Let  them  merely  stand  on  their  record  of 
having  voted  to  impose  compulsory  unionism 
OP.  their  constituents, 

;From    the    Wall   Street    Journnl.    Sept.    13. 

1965  [ 

Misplaced  Concesn 

Plainly  there  Is  something  wrong  when  a 
(.itlzen  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a 
labor  union  can  be  penalized  for  asking  an 
election  at  the  plant  where  he  works  to 
f.:;d  out  whether  a  majority  of  his  fellow  em- 
ployes want  the  union  t-o  continue  to  rep- 
■e^'-nt  them.  It's  even  worse  when  hlB  pen- 
ii:*.y  is  upheld  by  a  Federal  agency  which  Is 
supposed  to  protect  him  against  abuses  of 
iinioii  power. 

I:  ;in  employee  Is  forbidden  to  use  the  legal 
ivenue  making  possible  the  ouster  of  a  union 
V  majority  of  workers  no  longer  wants,  then 
he  mny  be  doomed  to  belong  to  the  union  as 
iiig  as  it  exist*.  That  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  where  the  union  shop,  requiring 
union  mem.bershtp  ns  a  condition  of  employ- 
meiit.  prevails.  Of  course  he  can  try  to  And 
other  work.  Either  way.  It  Is  not  much  of  a 
choice,  as  a  member  of  an  APLr-CIO  Steel- 
workers  locnl  employed  at  a  steel  plant  In 
CnlifornlQ  has  discovered. 

ThiR  employee  Mled  a  petUton,  es  he  legally 
was  entitled  to  do,  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  asking  an  election  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  majority  of  workers  at  the 
plant  wished  to  continue  their  union  mem- 
bership. Affronted  by  this  challenge  tc^^-its 
position,  the  union  suspended  the  petition- 
er's membership  and.  for  good  measure,  fined 
him  S500.  the  fine  later  being  withdrawn. 

In  turn  the  employee  appenled  to  the 
NLRB.  charging  that  his  union  was  iaterfer- 
![  e:  with  his  right  to  file  a  decertification 
petition  The  NLRB  dismissed  his  complaint. 
on  the  ground  that  since  such  petitions  are 
:  ?;erlous  "union  concern."  the  unions  must 
be  i^ble  to  protect  themselves  by  penalizing 
pniDloyees  who  file  them. 

To  be  sure,  any  move  to  decertify  a  union 
35  the  workers'  bargaining  agency  Is  of  "union 
roncern"— especially  when  to  date  about  two- 
rhlrtls  of  all  decertification  elections  have 
been  lost  by  the  challenged  unions.  But 
tu  Us  eagerness  to  protect  unions  against 
follapee  the  NLRB  shows  an  almost  incred- 
ible lack  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
judividuftl  member  and  for  his  right  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  union  In  fact 
repreeents  a  majority  voice. 

Rv  coincidence.  ConErre.ss  now  seems  close 
'.o  repoftUng  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  a  move  that  would  invalidate  State 
rieh!-lD-work  laws  that  protect  employees 
agri'.iist  compulsory  unionism.  The  NLRB's 
sant  lion  of  union  coercion  should,  at  the 
very  least,  persuade  the  lawmakers  to  take 
af.o'her  look  at  what  they  are  asked  to  en- 
dorse. 
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THE    VICE    PRESIDENTS    FAITH    IN 
AMERICAN  YOUTH 

Ml-.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
tluir?  when  America's  youth  are  fre- 
qiipuily  luider  sharp  criticism,  it  is  re- 
freah  liij  to  read  of  the  faith  which  our 
Vice  President.  Hubert  Humphrey,  has 
in  our  young  men  and  women. 

Thr  Vice  President  has  set  forth  this 
faith  in  an  Inspiring  article,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  September  5.  1965,  Issue  of 
Parade  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Richt  With  Today's  Youth — Some 
Riot;  Othehs  Do  Good  Deeds — The  Vice 
President    Looks   at   Our    Co^rr80^'EIlSIAl, 

YOONOER  GENEHATION 

(By  Hubert  H  Humphrey i 

Washington.  DC— ■young  Americans  give 
their  lives  [or  freedom  In  South  Vietnam, 
while  other  young  Americana  demon.5trate 
agaln.^t  our  tnvoUcmcnt  there.  Some  young 
people  rip  apart  seaside  resorts,  others  work 
night  and  day  to  repair  the  flood-ravaged 
dikes  or  the  Middle  West.  Our  universities 
turn  out  the  brightest,  best-educated  grad- 
uates in  history,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
face  a  problem  of  school  dropouts. 

Which  Is  the  true  picture  of  the  younger 
generation?  Are  more  and  more  young  peo- 
ple finding  their  release  In  rioting,  protests 
and  crime?  Or  Is  the  trend  upward  toward 
honor  and  achievement?  Will  they  send 
America  Into  decline,  or  will  they  build  a 
gre;iter.  more  dynamic  nation? 

I  believe  the  latter  Is  true,  and  I  can  back 
up  my  belief  with  facts  and  personid  experi- 
ence. This  is  no  reason  for  complacency. 
For  we  cannot  allow  even  a  fraction  of  our 
youth  to  squander  themselves  while  we.  who 
like  to  boast  that  we  are  older  ^nd  wiser, 
stand  by  lamenting. 

My  Interest  In  youth  is  by  no  means 
academic.  As  the  father  of  four  children 
(three  still  in  school) ,  I  am  concerned  at  the 
increase  in  Juvenile  crime  not  only  In  the 
slums,  where  there  Is  the  goad  of  dismal 
poverty,  but  among  children  wlio  have  never 
known  want,  children  who  should  know  bet- 
ter. 

Like  any  other  father  of  my  generation.  I 
have  my  share  of  skepticism  about  Beatle 
mops  and  dances  like  the  swim,  the  frug,  and 
the  walusl.  But  then  I  find  myself  asking: 
Was  there  ever  a  young  generation  that 
didn't  have  crazes,  and  was  there  ever  an 
old  one  that  approved  of  them?  What  of 
the  flappers  of  the  Roaring  Twenties,  many 
of  them  now  sedate  grandmothers?  What 
of  the  grandfathers  who  once  sported 
Rudolph  Valentino  sideburns  and  those  wide 
trousers  known  as  Oxford  bags?  What  about 
the  Black  Bottom  and  the  Charleston?  But 
we  grew  out  of  them. 

I  do  not  condone  the  excesses  of  youth,  I 
don't  mean  the  fads:  I  mean  the  rioting, 
violence,  and  crime  that  cause  us  worry  in 
our  society.  But  again,  I  mtist  ask  how 
much  we,  the  older  generation,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  startling  Increase  In  Juvenile 
lawlessness? 

The  war  broke  up  families  and  reduced 
parental  discipline.  Tlien  came  the  postwar 
years  of  the  "fast  buck"  with  an  inevitable 
eroding  of  morality  and  family  responsibility. 
Children  were  left  to  bring  themselves  up 
while  their  parents  made  up  for  lost  time. 

Now  we  are  In  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
prosperity  Is  a  more  severe  test  of  character 
than  adversity.  Hard  times,  as  I  remember 
from  my  own  youth,  bring  families  together. 
In  good  times,  it  Is  all  too  easy  to  drift  apart. 
Though  the  young  people  today  enjoy  lux- 
uries never  known  to  their  parents,  they  are 
also  exposed  to  pressures  and  frustrations 
their  parents  never  encountered. 

more  people  than  jobs 
Our  youth  are  quite  conscious  they  live 
In  a  world  that  has  the  capacity  to  destroy 
Itself  and  that  the  detonators  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  older  generation.  They  are  also 
conscious  of  the  tact  that.  In  our  affluent  so- 
ciety, there  are  more  people  of  their  age  than 
there  are  Jobs  to  go  arotind.  The  number  of 
workers  18  and  19  years  old  Is  expected  to 
Increase  by  half  a  million  this  year — twice 
the  increase  of  last  year.    Before  1970,  more 


than  3  million  young  people  will  swell  the 
labor  force  each  year. 

Those  without  training  and  skills  will 
face  a  bleak  future.  The  unemployment  rate 
for  the  young  already  Is  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  for  older  workers.  We  are 
past  the  time  when  a  living,  even  a  humble 
one  can  be  made  without  anything  but  will- 
ing hands. 

Our  country  does  not  owe  anybody  a  liv- 
ing, but  It  does  owe  Its  youth  "at  least  the 
opportunity  to  work.  Government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  are  now  alert  to  this  problem, 
and  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  help 
these  young  people.  There  are  youth  oppor- 
tunity centers,  the  poverty  program,  the  Job 
Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
community  action  programs. 

Of  course,  youth  must  be  willing  to  work, 
and  most  of  them  are.  I  have  spoken  to 
thousands  of  young  people  at  Job  Corps 
camps  and  other  training  centers.  Many 
come  from  b.-oken  homes;  many  are  barely 
able  to  re.id  and  write  .Mmost  all  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed  In  their  short 
lives.  Yet  most  are  determined  to  pick  up 
their  second  chance,  acquire  new  skills  and 
f.ire  the  world  with  hope. 

Even  more  Impressive  are  the  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who  have  an  acute  con- 
science about  their  own  generation  and  want 
to  help  the  less  fortunate.  They  are  Intelli- 
gent, courageous,  well-informed  young  peo- 
ple, willing  to  work  long  hours  for  little  or 
no  pay  to  correct  what  they  feel  Is  In- 
justice. 

Some  of  the  student  protests,  picketing, 
marches,  sit-ins  have  caused  dismay  among 
us  older  folk  Frankly,  I  have  shared  It 
because  some  of  the  Issues,  in  my  view, 
have  been  false.  But  I  must  admit  that 
America  today  might  be  a  better  place  If 
the  people  of  my  generation  had  shown  the 
same  awareness.  Fiery  speeches  and  angry 
placards  on  the  campus  are  to  my  mind 
far  less  dangerous  to  the  Nation's  future 
than  the  silence  that  stifles  new  Ideas.  Age 
in  Itself  is  no  guarantee  of  wisdom.  In 
a  world  changing  as  rapidly  as  ours,  there 
can  be  as  many  old  fools  as  young  fools. 
Young  Americans  who  get  Intc  trouble,  who 
kick  pjf'jHft.  the  established  order,  are  often 
the  most  alert. 

Who  of  our  older  generation  has  not  been 
a  rebel?  I  have  been  one,  and  so  has  our 
President.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  school 
dropout  who  left  his  native  Texas  to  work 
with  his  bands  in  the  fields  of  California. 
But  he  returned  to  enter  college  and  begin 
his  career  as  a  teacher  In  a  Mexican-Amer- 
ican public  school.  His  former  students  stlU 
remember  him  as  a  man  who  gave  them 
knowledge  and  encouragement  to  face  a 
world  that  all  too  often  seemed  stacked 
against  them. 

Lyndon  Johnson  held  his  first  Presidential 
appointment  at  27,  his  first  political  office 
at  29,  He  has  said:  "No  one  knows  better 
than  I  the  Arcs  that  burn  in  the  hearts  of 
young  men  who  yearn  for  the  chance  to  do 
belter  what  they  see  their  elders  doing  not 
well  "  •  "  or  not  doing  at  all." 

FAMOUS  BEATNIKS 

Today's  young  people — as  students,  as  cit- 
izens, yes.  even  as  demonstrators — are  show- 
ing that  they,  too,  want  to  do  better.  Of 
course,  we  have  our  beatniks.  There  have 
been  beatniks  in  every  age  Some  of  them 
are  now  listed  among  the  world's  leading 
artists,  writers  and  musicians.  Gauguin  was 
a  beatnik  So  were  Van  Gogh  and  Edgar 
Allan  Ppe. 

But  I  am  less  concerned  with  the  eccen- 
tricities of  genius,  which  can  flower  In  the 
most  unlikely  soli,  than  I  am  with  the  mass 
of  our  young  people  today.  I  don't  find  them 
a  "beat"'  generation  at  all,  and  I  have  met 
them  by  the  thousands  across  this  great 
country. 
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Oiir  young  people  are  a  healthy  and  whole- 
c.ome  generation,  less  h^-pocrltlcal.  more  tranlc 
than  we  were  at  their  age.  They  speak  more 
openly  ahout  ^ex.  religion,  politics,  and  other 
subjects  that  vised  to  be  taboo  In  the  age 
of  computers,  satellites,  and  almost  instant 
cumniunlcations.  they  are  also  more  Intelli- 
gent and  competent.  For  this  is  the  age  of 
excellence. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  the  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  Bnte'prif^e  and  was  amazed  to  find 
boys  under  20  roanning  consoles  of  muUl- 
mUUon-dollur  radar  equipment.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  American  pilots 
.ind  mlllion-doll;ir  aircraft  miles  away  at 
sen  At  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  I  talked  with 
H  grense-stained  enlisted  man  whom  I  found 
wijrkJng  under  a  Jet  plane  'I  understand 
you  are  pretty  good."  I  said,  "at  keeping  these 
plfcnes  In  tiptop  shape." 

•No.  Mr.  Vice  President."  the  GI  replied, 
■■We're  not  pretty  good.  We're  the  best." 
His  commanding  officer.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
Elliott,  completely  agreed,  "l  have  been  in 
The  Air  Force  a  long  time,"'  he  said.  "This 
crop  of  youngsters  is  the  best  yet.  They  Lie 
more  responsive  and  responsible  " 

No  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  the  members 
of  our  armed  services  are  under  20  Our 
generals  and  admirals  agree  they  are  the 
finest  young  flghiing  men  this  country  ha* 
e\«r  produced,  as  tough  as  their  fathers  of 
Wcrld  War  IT  and  Korea,  more  alert  and 
adaptable  and  so  more  fit  to  use  the  complex 
weapons  of  the  space  age. 

If  I  had  to  give  the  younger  generation  a 
label.  I  wovild  call  them,  as  the  President 
has.  Volunieer  Generation.  I  m;"iy  not  always 
agree  with  the  causes  they  serve,  but  I  must 
always  admire  the  spirit  with  which  they 
fight.  It  could  shame  some  of  us  older 
pec'ple  who  pride  ourselves  on  being  con- 
cerned citizens 

HOW  rABr" 

For  example,  a  poll  m  «  national  news  mag- 
azine osked  American  5-iudenis  how  f.^r  they 
would  go — beyond  mere  i-alk — to  support  a 
cause  in  which  they  believed  Some  93  per- 
cent said  they  would  sign  a  petition;  72  per- 
cent had  already  done  so  Some  87  percent 
siiiid  they  would  contribute  money:  58  per- 
cent had  already  done  so.  An  amazing  43 
percent  were  even  ready  to  go  to  Jail. 

M'jTf  thnn  10,000  young  volunteers  are  now 
5-?rving  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Another  3,000 
li.ive  Qlrcndy  rprurned  aftor  tours  of  duty. 
Bur.  most  significint  more  than  100.000  have 
.)&ked  to  take  part  In  this  bold  and  idealistic 
experiment.  When  VISTA  'Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America — ttie  domestic  Peace 
Corps t  was  launched,  more  than  3.000  in- 
quiries were  received  from  young  people  on 
the  first  day  of  business. 

When  Parade's  own  editor.  Jess  Gorkin. 
had  The  inspired  idea  to  ask  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  to  ■Work  a  Day  for  JFK-," 
the  response  was  staggering.  They  went  out 
by  the  thousands  to  mow  lawns  clean  cars, 
rvm  errands,  rell  cookies  and  lemonade  so 
they  could  donate  their  earnings  to  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  There  was 
no  compulsion  such  as  Is  brought  by  the 
Ccmmlssars  in  a  Communist  society  It  was 
merely  a  &\tgge&tlon  in  one  magazine  for 
ytjung  people  to  accept  or  reject 

All  It  takes  to  retire  today's  young  people  is 
motivation.  They  need  to  know  that  their 
contribution  has  a  purpose.  I  grew  up  when 
it  was  important  to  help  the  family.  It  was 
important  that  we  dug  vegetables  out  of  the 
sand  and  stored  them  in  the  root  cellar.  It 
was  important  that  we  earned  money  to  help 
feed  the  family.  Now  in  our  prosperous 
suburbs.  It  Is  no  longer  important  for  young 
people  to  contribute  to  the  livelihood.  They 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  daily  chores  as 
m&rely  an  exercise  m  discipline. 

I  have  complete  faith  in  our  young  gen- 
eration Whenever  I  am  weary  or  worried.  I 
seek  out  young  people.  Many  times.  I  have 
walked  out  of  a  meeting,  depressed  and  dis- 


couraged, looking  for  some  teenagers  I  have 
found  them  to  be  a  tonic;  they  rekindle  my 
ipint  and  Rh-^rpen  my  wits.  I  am  able  to 
go  back  refre5hed  and  revitalized. 

We  parents  expect  the  young  to  learn  from 
us  and  from  their  teachers.  But  this  holds 
good  only  if  we  are  prepared  to  learn  from 
the  young — to  probe  their  problems  and  to 
admit,  a.s  history  haa  proven  time  and  ag.iln. 
:hat  the  ■•foillea"  uf  today  cin  be  the  truths 
of  tomorrow- 


WE  MAY  WIN  THE  WAR  BUT  LOSE 
THE  PEOPLE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
wfitt's  in  the  Sunday  maf^azine  section 
of  the  Times  some  refreshing  and  per- 
suasive observations  on  the  Vietnamese 
war  which  he  has  been  observing  at  first 
hand  in  South  Vietnam. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Reston  says 
that  the  mood  and  attitude  of  Ameri- 
can officials  in  Vietnam  is  quite  different 
than  the  mood  and  attitude  in  this 
country.  For  instance,  in  Vietnam  the 
view  is  that  talk  of  nesotiations  now  may 
be  very  harmful  to  us  in  Vietnam.  Ii 
can  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
as  a  reason  for  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  hold  out  longer. 
press  harder,  feel  more  confidence  in 
their  eventual  victory.  Reston  also  re- 
ports a  reassuring  observation  about  the 
competence  and  ability  of  our  forces  in 
Vietnam,  and  how  well  our  forces  have 
established  a  military  defense  that  will 
not  be  defeated  militarily. 

At  the  same  time.  Reston  also  observes 
that  we  could  lose.  In  all  probability  the 
loss  would  not  be  a  military  loss  but  a 
loss  resulting  from  our  losing  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.  On  the  economic 
front,  the  social,  psychological  front  we 
are  in  grave,  serious  danger.  This  rela- 
tively unreported  front  is  where  we  must 
continue  to  fight  and  win. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr,  Reston  'We  May  Win  the 
War  But  Lose  the  People,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  Mat  Win  the  Wab  but  Lose  thi  Pfople 
(By  James  Reston) 
Saigon  — The  face  of  the  war  Is  not  the 
same  in  Saigon  rb  in  Washington.  It  may 
look  the  same,  like  the  face  of  a  clock  In  dif- 
ferent time  zones,  but  It  Is  noon  In  Washing- 
ton when  it  is  midnight  In  Saigon. 

Time  and  distance  make  a  difference. 
The  mood  of  American  officials  here  is  not 
at  all  the  same  as  the  mood  of  their  col- 
leagues in  Washington.  They  worry  about 
different  things,  but  on  the  whole  the  Amer- 
icans here  worry  less  and  are  more  optimistic 
about  the  future  than  when  they  left  the 
Potomac 

This  may  be  because  they  are  under  fire. 
Bombs  ijave  a  way  of  making  people  pay  at- 
tention to  the  urgencies  of  the  present,  but 
there  are  other  more  tangible  reasons. 

First,  the  performance  of  the  American 
military  forces  here  Is  impressive.  They 
have  demonstrated  already  that  they  can 
cross  half  the  world  with  their  bulldozers. 
tlielr  engineering  skills,  their  air  and  naval 
power;  and  establish  bases  quickly  under 
tropical  conditions  in  the  face  of  a  well- 
trained  and  ingenious  foe.  They  hold  lim- 
ited points  in  a  limited  area  mainly  on  the 
seacoast.  but  at  least  they  have  removed  the 


fear  that  the  American  command  might  be 
overrun  before  it  could  be  securely  estab- 
lished. 

•'The  trained  American,"  General  Elsen- 
hower wrote  in  1948,  'possesses  qualities 
that  are  almost  unique.  Because  of  his  ini- 
tiative and  resourcefulness,  his  adaptability 
til  ciiHnge.  and  his  readiness  to  resort  to  tae 
expedient,  he  becomes,  when  he  has  attrsliied 
1  proficiency  In  all  the  normal  techniques  ol 
txiiile,  a  most  formidable  soldier,"  There 
has  been  a  lot  cf  evidence  to  support  this 
conclusion — at  least  enough  to  give  the 
American  commvinity  here  a  sense  of  con- 
fidence that  the  &hort-term  problem  of  liie 
war  can  be  met. 

Second,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  In  Saigon 
that  tiie  Vietcong  cannot  organize  large 
enough  units  in  the  face  of  constant  harasg- 
ment  from  the  air  to  win  a  major  victory 
over  regimental  sized  units  of  the  Amerlcnn 
forces.  And  even  If  they  did  manage  to  get 
together  a  large  enough  force  to  risk  It.  ihe 
armed  helicopter  can  now  bring  reinforce- 
ments to  the  buttle  much  faster  than  the 
enemy  can. 

Even  the  French  ubservers  here,  who  are 
not  given  to  wild  exaggeration  of  America's 
cftpabilles.  are  impressed  by  this  new  mobile 
power  of  the  ftrmed  helicopter.  They  po;ri'. 
to  it  OS  one  of  the  major  advantages  the 
Americans  have  over  the  FYench  Army  when 
it  was  dealing  with  the  same  problem. 

Third,  the  Vietcong  are  showing  some 
signs  of  feeling  pressure  under  fire.  They 
have  been  conscripting  Ifl-year-olds  and  17- 
year-olds  and  sMiding  them  far  from  home 
in  spite  of  promises  to  the  contrary  ai;d 
often  with  insufficient  training.  They  hove 
been  Increasing  their  exactions  from  the 
peasants,  often  taking  as  much  us  two-thirds 
of  the  rice  crop.  Also,  unlike  their  disci- 
plined actions  of  the  past  when  they  sought 
to  win  over  the  civilian  population,  some  uf 
their  units  have  recently  engaged  In  bru- 
talities designed  to  terrorize  the  civil  popu- 
lations, and  in  some  areas  their  actions  have 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  form  of 
armed  banditry. 

Finally,  as  the  United  States  has  stabilized 
the  military  sltufition  and  gone  over  to  the 
initiative  In  the  air.  it  has  begun  to  get  more 
cooperation  and  Intelligence  from  the  people. 
The  authority  of  the  white  man  may  be 
gone  in  Asia,  but  respect  for  power  has  not 
In  fact,  respect  for  power  Is  evident  in  every 
traffic  Jam  at  every  corner  In  Saigon. 

The  Vietnamese  have  an  almost  hierarchi- 
cal system  of  power  in  these  streets,  and 
everybody  pushes  bis  power  to  the  last  milli- 
meter. The  pedestrian— even  the  dainty  fe- 
male pedestrian,  tiptoeing  around  the  pud- 
dles In  her  ankle-length  pantaloons,  has  to 
give  way  to  the  bicycle,  while  the  bicycle 
defers  at  the  very  last  critical  instant  to  the 
scooter,  and  the  scooter  to  the  little  blue- 
and-yellow  Renault  taxi,  and  the  taxi  to  the 
Jeep,  and  the  Jeep  to  the  truck. 

These  local  factors  undoubtedly  contribute 
to  the  short-term  optimism  here  Otlier 
local  factors  also  give  Americans  in  this 
capital  a  way  of  looking  at  the  war  that  is 
somewhat  different   from  Washington's. 

The  military  strategy,  for  example.  affecK 
the  thinking  here  about  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Defensively,  this  strategy  is  to  hunt 
the  Vietcong  from  the  air.  Offen-sively,  the 
purpose  is  to  drive  the  Vietcong  into  th? 
forests  and  deny  them  time  to  rest  and  re- 
plenish their  supplies  In  the  hamlets. 

American  diplomats  here,  unlike  their  col- 
leagues in  Washington,  are  counting,  not  on 
bringing  the  enemy  to  a  big  splashy  peace  or 
truce  conference,  but  on  forcing  the  Vietcong 
gradually  to  fade  away  or  reduce  their  itc- 
tions  to  manageable  proportions,  so  that  the 
Job  of  pacifying  South  Vietnam  and  est^ib* 
Ushlng  a  stable  responsible  government  c-in 
make  some  progress.  Meanwhile.  Genersi 
Westmoreland  is  working  on  a  plan  to  en- 
courage the  defection  of  Vietcong  troops  by 
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promising  them  safe  conduct  back  to  their 
native  hamleu.  But  nobody  here  la  talking 
about  negotiations  in  order  to  placate  public 
opinion  In  the  Unlt«d  States. 

It  ifl  opinion  In  Vietnam  that  officials  here 
ore  worrying  about.  I  have  not  found  a 
single  olBclal,  either  In  the  American  com- 
munity In  Saigon  or  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity here,  who  thought  the  constant  ap- 
peals lor  negotiations  out  of  Washington 
were  helpful.  Moet  of  them  were  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  In  the  end,  but  felt  this 
was  a  function  of  private  diplomacy  and  in- 
sisted that  the  way  to  avoid  negotiations  was 
to  keep  talking  about  them  publicly. 

The  best  Judgment  here  seems  to  be  that 
It  will  take  a  year — some  of  our  experts  think 
two — to  produce  a  sharp  decrease  In  Viet- 
cong raids.  This  raises  a  central  question 
About  American  strategy.  For  while  the 
*hort-run  outlook  here  seems  fairly  good,  the 
long-run  prospect  Is  quite  different  and  much 
more  complicated.  Offlclals  here  are  con- 
alantly  coming  up  against  the  question: 
Will  the  Vietcong  crack  under  the  steady 
American  bombardment  and  the  power  of  the 
helicopters,  or  will  the  social  and  political 
structure  of  South  Vietnam  crack  first? 

T'le  war  has  already  produced  more  than 
half  :i  million  refugees  Feeding  and  housing 
them  alone  is  an  immense  problem  that  Ifi  not 
being  done  with  any  sense  c  '  pity,  or  even 
decency,  and  the  air  war  Is  just  beginning 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  American  air 
power  will  have  doubled  at  the  very  least — a 
Ur:.  that  raises  two  prof  pects  neither  of  them 
very  pleasant.  The  first  is  that  in  order  to 
attack  the  Vietcong.  who  terrorize  and  hide 
:n  the  villages,  the  bombers  will  have  to  hurt 
the  civil  population  in  the  villnges  even  more. 
The  second  la  that  the  Russians  will  put  more 
and  more  onti.ilrcraft  weapons  Into  this 
country  and  thus  increase  the  casualties 
among  American   airmen  and  planes. 

Incidentally,  this  problem  illustrates  an- 
other difference  between  American  officials 
in  Saigon  and  American  offlclals  In 
Washington.  In  Washington,  offlclals  are 
heuiK  very  solicitous  and  understanding  of 
the  Russians.  They  arc  saying  it  is  hard  lor 
the  Russians  to  watch  n  Communist  ally  in 
.Vorth  Vietnam  being  overwhelmed  by  Ameri- 
can bombers,  and,  therefore,  that  we  must 
expect.  Moscow  to  provide  some  .defense 
against  our  air  attacks. 

In  S-tigon  however.  American  offlclals  feel 
thftt  the  Rupsianf-  are  not  only  trying  to  help 
the  Communists  here,  but  are  using  thi«;  wr»r 
aa  a  testing  ground  for  new  weapons,  n.s  the 
Communists  and  the  Nazis  did  In  the  Spanish 
Clvii  War  In  the  1930's. 

Accordingly,  while  Washington  talks  about 
the  possibility  of  Chinese  Intervention  In  the 
ground  war.  American  officials  here  are  even 
more  concerned  about  the  reality  of  Russian 
surface-to-air  miSFlles.  Russian  fighters  and 
Russian  light  bombers  in  the  air  war.  Thus. 
the  longer  range  prospect  Is  not  so  good  here. 
It  riilses  several  basic  questions: 

How  will  American  opinion  react  to  mount- 
ing casualties  among  our  own  fighter- 
bomber  crewf  7  And  how  will  American  opin- 
ion react  if  U.S.  air  attacks  produce  more 
snd  more  casualties,  not  only  among  Com- 
muniEt  Vietcong  guerrillas,  but  among  South 
Vietnsmese  civilians? 

The  dilemma  is  Increiisingly  clear.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  Is  almost  no  dlsagree- 
menT  In  Saigon,  even  among  the  French, 
that  wltnout  the  Introduction  of  American 
bombers  this  war  would  probably  have  been 
!oer  ilready.  But  with  the  Introduction  of 
American  air  power,  especially  as  used  Indis- 
criminately by  the  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
the  ilanger  of  losing  the  people  In  the  long 
fun  even  while  winning  the  military  war 
in  the  .short  run.  Is  very  real. 

Two  things  may  modify  this  US.  problem 
^'I  hurting  our  friends  or  potential  friends 
m  order  to  hurt,  our  enemies  The  first 
is  that  a  great   many  of  the   air  raids  are 


not  In  densely  populated  areas.  And  the 
second  is  that  the  Vietnamese  are  a  stoical 
people,  who  have  suffered  so  much  under 
the  Mandarins,  the  French,  the  Japanese, 
and  their  own  leaders  in  Saigon — which 
most  Vietnamese  regard  as  a  remote  and 
hostile  center  of  authority  and  corruption— 
that  they  will  probably  endure  punishment 
longer  than  anybody  from  the  West  might 
think  possible. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  pessimism  about  the 
future  beyond  the  immediate  crisis  Is  that 
South  Vietnam  does  not  really  have  a  gov- 
eriunent  that  governs,  or  even  an  army  that 
fighU"i,  in  our  sense  of  these  terms.  It  is 
true  that  the  Vietnamese  have  taken  most 
of  the  casualties  in  the  past  year,  but  most 
of  their  500.000-man  army  is  either  on  de- 
fense or  on  reserve. 

Premier  Ky  is  very  frank  about  It.  He 
conceded  the  other  day  that  his  troops  had 
been  shelling  and  bombing  the  Vietcong 
because  it  was  easier  and  safer  for  them  to 
do  so  rather  than  go  into  the  night  and 
tight  them  on  the  ground.  He  concluded 
that  his  problem  was  to  win  the  people  by 
revolutionary  programs  while  trying  to  win 
the  war.  but  It  is  not  at  Eili  clear  that  he 
will  have  the  support  of  his  military  asso- 
ciates— and  competitors — for  such  a  policy. 

In  short,  our  generals  here  can  deal,  and 
are  dealing  for  the  moment,  with  the  imme- 
diate military  problems.  And  they  are  deal- 
ing with  them  rather  better  than  their  asso- 
ciates m  Washington  thought  Ukely. 

But  behind  the  tactical  and  strategic  mili- 
tary questions  of  the  moment  lie  the  occult 
immensities  of  the  past — and  these  are  not  so 
easy  either  for  the  Americans  in  Saigon  or 
for  those  in  Washington  We  do  not  really 
know  how  to  deal  effectively  with  a  Gov- 
ernment like  this  one  What  Lord  Curzon 
called  the  trail  of  the  serpent  lies  over 
the  curious  collection  of  military  sovereigns 
here.  It  Is.  Curzon  said,  "the  vicious  Incu- 
bus of  officialdom,  paramount,  selfish, 
domineering,  and  corrupt.  Distrust  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  rooted  in  the  mind  trained 
up  to  believe  that  the  Government  is  every- 
thing and  the  individual  nothing." 

He  defined  the  oriental  mind  as  meaning: 
"In  character,  a  general  Indifference  to  truth 
and  respect  for  successful  wile:  In  deport- 
ment, dignity:  In  society,  the  rigid  main- 
tenance of  the  family  union:  in  govern- 
ment the  mute  acquiescence  of  the  gov- 
erned; in  administration  and  Justice,  the 
open  corruption  of  administrators  and 
Judges  and  in  everyday  life,  a  statuesque 
and  Inexhaustible  patience,  which  attaches 
no  value  to  time,  and  wages  unappeasable 
warfare  against  hurry." 

Asia  is  moving,  and  the  observations  of 
the  English  aristocracy  about  this  part  of 
the  world  at  the  end  of  the  Victorian  era 
may  not  now  be  exact  But  the  fact  is  that 
our  offlclals  here  In  Saigon  have  run  Into  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  much  of  this  Is 
still  true. 

The  Americans  in  Saigon  have  discovered 
that  they  can  Influence  the  cotirse  of  the 
war.  but  the  Americans  In  Washington  have 
to  deal  with  longer  perspectives  and  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  what  they  can  Influence 
they  can  control.  Maybe  this  Is  what  ex- 
plains the  greater  optimism  of  American  offi- 
cials In  Saigon:  Thev  have  seen  the  power 
of  America  to  Influence  the  military  situa- 
tion. But  they  cannot  control  It  without 
the  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment ond  people,  and  so  far  they  are  not 
assured  of  either. 


ADDRESS       DELIVERED      BY      VICE 
PRESIDENT  Hl'TMPHREY  ON  ICING 
TURKEY  D.\Y  AT  WORTHINGTON. 
MINN. 
Mr.    MONDALE.     Mr,    Presiient,    on 

ihis  last  Saturday,  Vice  President  Hu- 


bert Humphrey  made  a  speecli  in 
Worthlngton,  Minn.,  that  is  worthy  of 
our  very  close  and  detailed  attention. 
He  made  the  point  so  well  that  in  the 
United  States  our  true  task  is  to  create 
a  state  and  environment  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity where  every  man  will  have  an 
equal  chance  to  do  something  for  him- 
self and  his  fellowman.  And  he  rightly 
emphasized  that  our  fellowman  lives  not 
only  in  Worthlngton,  Minn.,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  the  entire  ex- 
panse of  this  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remaiucs  by  Vice  President   Hubert  Hvm- 

PHaEV    ON    Turkey    Day,    Worthincton. 

MlNNV.StprEMBER  11.  1965 

Thank  you.  Governor  Rolvaag  I'm  not 
surprised  to  see  both  you  and  Senator  MoN- 
DALE  here  today.  King  Turkey  D.iy  has  al- 
ways been  a  time  when  we  politicians  de- 
scend on  Worthlngton. 

1  remember  my  first  visit  to  Turkey  Day, 
I  literally  descended  on  Worthlngton — In  a 
light  plane,  and  In  bad  weather.  There  were 
a  few  anxious  moments,  but  we  made  It. 

That  was  in  1948.  I  was  mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis and  running  as  hard  as  1  could  for  a 
seat  in  the  D.S.  Senate.  Bad  weather  or  not, 
I  was  coming  to  Turkey  Day.  I  might  add 
that  my  opponent.  Joe  Ball,  didn't  make  it 
that  Turkey  Day.  And  he  didn't  make  It  that 
November  either. 

Since  then.  I've  been  to  nearly  a  dossen  King 
Turkey  Days  In  Worthlngton.  But  none  of 
them  is  as  sharp  in  my  memory  as  my  first 
one. 

When  I  came  here  in  1948,  as  a  candidate 
for  high  public  office,  I  did  not  talk  about 
the  turkey  Industry,  or  about  Minnesota,  or 
even  aljout  agriculture.  I  talked  about  the 
Marshall  plan. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  something  Im- 
portant happening  In  1948. 

There  were  people  then — and  there  are 
people  today— saying  that  Worthlngton  was 
not  tlie  place  to  talk  about  war  and  peace, 
about  the  great  challenges  facing  Western 
man,  about  the  moving  tides  of  history 

But  I  said  then— as  1  do  today — that  this 
IS  exactly  the  place. 

For.  m  this  nuclear  age,  Worthlngton  is 
as  close  to  Moscow,  or  to  Cairo,  or  to  Santi- 
ago, as  my  boyhood  home  was  to  Minneapolis. 
In  fact,  as  I  think  about  it,  Minneapolis  was 
even  more  distant  to  us  then  than  those  oth- 
er places  are  today. 

The  time  Is  past  In  this  world — and  we  all 
know  It — when  whet  happens  someplace  else 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us. 

The  Marshall  plan  had  something  to  do 
with  us  in  1948.  It  revived  Western  Europe 
and  helped  make  us  secure  from  a  very  real 
and  present  danger,  Korea  had  something 
to  do  with  us.    Sodld  Hun-ary.    So  did  Cuba. 

So  today  do  India  and  Pakistan  and  Viet- 
nam. No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
families  In  Worthlngton.  and  there  are  sev- 
eral of  them  who  have  sons  In  Vietnam  to- 
day And.  might  I  add.  so  today  do  Watts. 
Calif  .  and  Harlem,  NY.,  have  something  to 
do  with  us. 

No  man.  no  country  can  live  In  Isolation. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  we 
could.  Some  of  us  can  still  remember  It  first 
hand. 

We  had  prosperity  In  this  country.  And 
we  decided  to  keep  that  pot  of  gold  all  for 
ourselves. 

We  wouldn't  share  with  anybody. 

We  closed  our  immigration  We  said:  "We 
Just  don't  want  anj-more  of  those  foreigners, 
thank  you." 
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We  closed  our  IrHde,  We  said;  "We  don'C 
»Riit  to  do  business  with  people  abroad." 

We  cloaed  our  eyee  and  our  minds  to  ter- 
rltde  things  happening  In  the  rest  ot  the 
world- -  aggression,  persecution,  International 
bullying. 

And  It  wasn't  long  'til  we  closed  our  banks. 
and  we  closed  our  businesses,  and  our  farms, 
and  we  opened  up  breudllnes.  We  lound  our- 
selves m  world  depression  and.  then.  Pear! 
Httfbur 

When  people  turn  selfishly  Inward.  It's  not 
«  turn  for  the  belter.  We  do  Injustice  to 
•  airKelves.  And  we  lessen  all  men  for  what  Is 
less  In  us. 

Tod:iy.  In  196,5.  as  Vice  President  cit  the 
united  States,  it  Is  my  privilege  t<3  return  to 
w>)ithln!;ton  to  tulK  nguln  ^ibotit  things  that 
ar^  importjint- 

riiere  are  things  bem?  done  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  by  tnis  Nation.  Ihnt  are  worth  some 
of «  ur  time 

We  Americans  f.ice  grear  burdens  ahead. 

That  18  why  we  are  buildlnf;  the  Breat  re- 
sources— both  maleri.il  and  humiii  re- 
soiirces  -of  this  countrv  to  meet  lon«.  hard 
tasks  III  home  and  in  the  world. 

We  are  trying  to  create  an  environment  in 
this  countrv  where  every  single  citizen  will 
haVe  the  equal  chance  to  do  something  for 
lilmseir  Hnd  for  his  fellow  man.  We  seek  to 
create  A  true  state  of  opportunity. 

There  Is  no  equtil  chance  for  the  young 
man  or  woman,  for  the  family,  imprisoned 
In  the  Rhettos  and  slums  of  urban  America. 

There  is  no  equal  chance  for  the  American 
denied  a  life  of  choice  because  his  skin  Is 
black,  ot"  because  he  has  the  wrong  last  name. 

There  Is  no  equal  opportunity  for  the 
sctool  dropout— a  boy  or  girl  without  skill  — 
in  .1  sf.iclety  which  Increasingly  demands  edu- 
cation and  skill 

That  is  why  we  today  are  making  great  na- 
tional Invesrjnents  to  Improve  education,  to 
defeat  poverty  ui  remake  our  cities,  to  lift 
rural  areas  left  behind,  to  give  men  and 
women  their  full  cnnstitutionnl  rights. 

The  Job  Corps  camp  is  not  a  make-work 
prelect.  It  Is  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to 
help  young  men  learu  how  to  make  a  liv- 
ing— to  help  them  become  taxpayers  and  not 
taxeaters. 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  not  a  means  of 
exerting  Federal  control  ovr  towns  and 
school  districts  teachers  and  students  It  is 
a  Way  to  bring  belter  education  to  children 
living  in  places  without  enough  money  to  pay 
fur  that  education. 

yes.  we  are  niaklut;  b.-!-slc,  long-term  in- 
veMment©  In  America  and  Its  people. 

Our  country  is  rich  and  prosperous  We 
can  afford  It  We  can  atlord  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  We  can  afford  billions  of 
dollars  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  we 
can  afford  'o  help  piit  a  man  on  his  feet 
rijht  here  on  earth  Yes.  today  we  help  our 
neighbor.  It  Is  good  economics  It  Is  also 
rljht 

The  author  Thomas  Wolfe,  wrote  It  a  gen- 
erstlon  ngo    Today  we  work  lor  It: 

"To  every  m.iii  his  chance,  to  every  man 
regardless  ,.r  his  birth,  his  shimng  golden 
opportunity— to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  •  •  •  Is  the 
premise  of  America" 

Acd  where  will  this  strong  and  free  Amer- 
ica stand  In  the  world' 

Will  we,  as  before,  turn  Inward  to  keep 
wbat  we  have?  Will  we  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  go  Its  own  way — even  if  tho.t  way  leads 
to  disaster? 

We  mtjst  not  and  we  wUl  not. 

We  will  not  close  the  doors  of  our  rich 
city  until  the  less  fortunate  of  the  world 
are  driven  to  storm  its  walls. 

■We  wlU  not  stand  Idly  by  while  the  totall- 
tartana  and  the  takers  of  the  world  work 
their  will  by  force  on  those  unable  to  alone 
defend  themselves. 


And.  we  will  not — living  under  the  shadow 
of  a  great  nuclear  cloud- — give  up  our  search 
for  a  world  ol  p-nce. 

Por  peace  Is  like  a  great  cathedral.  Each 
generation  adds  something  to  It.  It  requires 
the  plan  of  a  master  architect.  It  requires 
the  labors  of  many. 

We  win  build  peace  with  foreign  aid     We 

will  build  peace  with  food  for  peace,   with 

I  the  Pence  Corps,  with   technical   assistance 

I  with    the    Alliance    for    Progress    In    Latin 

(.America. 

\  We  will  build  peace  with  exchanges  of 
people.  We  will  build  peace  In  the  United 
N.vtioiis  and  In  other  International  organl- 
satlons.  We  will  build  peace  at  the  con- 
ference table. 

Wc  win  stand  Srm  against  those  who 
would  break  or  abuse  the  peace. 

We  will  !>end  all  our  efforts  so  that  our 
own  great  and  terrible  national  military 
power  need  ne-.er  be  U-sed 

Yes.  we  have  things  to  talk  about  In  1963, 
just  as  we  did  In  1948 

We  have  the  things  that  all  men  have  in 
cximmon:  Our  hopes  for  a  freer  and  better 
life,  for  a  chance  to  build  something  better 
tor  our  children,  for  a  world  living  In  pence 
and  in  Justice 

Let  us  work  for  the. fulfillment  of  those 
houes. 


THE  PTA  UNDER  ATTACK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  Pre.sident,  In 
auditoriums  and  across  living  room 
tables,  a  subtle  war  is  belns  fought  over 
how  Americas  schools  should  be  i-un. 
The  weapon,s  include  innuendo,  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  and  sometime.? — vio- 
lence. 

This  is  a  stor.v  told  in  the  current 
issue  of  Look  mauazine  in  an  article 
entitled,  'The  Plot  to  Take  Over  the 
PTA."  It  is  the  stoiY  of  how  an  organi- 
zation which  has  been  working  for  good 
schools  under  local  control  i.s  being 
undermined  and  its  numbers  reduced  by 
a  '  takeover"  plot  of  national  propor- 
tions. 

All  those  concerned  about  our  school's 
will  want  to  read  thi.";  article.  I  would 
like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point. 

There  beinp  no  ob.iection.  the  ortjcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
OS  follows: 

(From  Look  magazine.  Sept.  7. 190.^1 

The  Plot  To  Take  Ovfa  thf  PT.\ 

I  By  Ernest  Dunbar  i 

"We  have  to  live  with  these  people  day  in 
and  dav  out.  In  all  of  our  clubs  and  our 
schools  and  our  children  Until  you're  In 
tiie  middle  of  It.  you  don't  realize  what  it 
entails." 

The  speaker  was  a  housewife  In  Whedton. 
111.,  a  Chicago  suburb.  .She  was  trovibled. 
thinltlng  back  over  Incidents  thnt  seemed 
somehow  like  a  bad  dream  and  ye:  were 
part  of  a  reality  that  had  forced  its  way  In 
upon  her  tranquil,  tree-shaded  world.  The^ 
battlellnes  of  an  ugly,  unheralded  war  began 
at  her  doorstep,  and  the  opposing  troops 
were  neighbors,  acquaintances,  and  onetime 
friends 

Who  are  "these  people?  "  They  are  other 
-American — superpatrlots,  self-appointed  Paul 
Reveres,  confused  mothers,  bewildered  busi- 
nessmen, professional  "antl-Commuulsts." 
Their  stated  goal:  to  rid  America's  schools  of 
alleged  Communist  Influences.  Their  in- 
tended vehicle:  the  local  parent-teachers' 
association. 

Would  the  Wheaton  housewife  talk  to  a 
Look      reporter?     Hesitantly,      she      agreed. 


What  she  had  to  say  mirrored  the  anguish, 
the  turmoil  and  strlle  that  are  Iwcoming 
distressingly  familiar  In  many  school  PTA  = 
across  these  United  States, 

Her  PTA  had  come  under  the  domination 
of  ultraconservatlve  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  had  Invited  a  traveling 
lecturer  on  anticommunism  to  address  them 
!n  the  high  school  auditorium.  His  talk 
shocked  the  mild  mannered  suburbanirc 
.According  to  the  spcHker,  most  Federal  oi- 
flcials  In  Wpshlngton  do  not  believe  in  Gi.d 
or  the  Constitution,  and  are  under  the  In- 
fluence or  a  foreign  Communist  power:  the 
.State  Department  and  the  US  Supreme 
Court  arc  being  directed  t-y  the  same  C<:in;- 
munUt  conspiracy;  the  news  media  of  Me 
country  arc  dominated  by  CcmmurUsts.  ai.d 
the  United  Nations  exists  solely  for  suii- 
^■errlng  the  United  States  tmd  other  natior,:- 
and  clraggiug  them  into  one  world  guM-rn- 
ment- 

"I  couldn't  believe  my  ears."  the  houscv  iie 
says.  "What's  worse  was  that  everybody  w.,f 
sitting  there  nodding  in  agrefment  'Tliere 
was  almost  no  oblectlon  to  anything  this 
man  said."  ?he  recalls.  Later,  during  *he 
discussion  period,  when  she  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  the  lecturer's  st.'i-^- 
ments.  "there  were  people  glaring  at  me  a:id 
mutterlni;  and  frankly,  I  K'lt  afraid  " 

Late  one  evening,  2  weeks  after  this 
incident,  two  men  tried  to  force  their  wa;, 
into  her  heme  while  her  husband  was  out  of 
town  They  said  they  had  come  to  have  It 
out  with  her  because  of  her  opposition  to  the 
conservative  direction  taken  by  the  local 
PTA  unit  The  men  leit  only  after  she 
threatened  to  call  for  help 

.Last  winter.  In  St,  .Augustine,  Pl».,  before 
an  important  meetln'.;;  of  a  hich  school  PTA. 
the  choirman  of  the  local  ( white  1  Citizens 
Gounoil.  a  segregationist  organiitatlon.  took 
his  PTA  membership  card  to  a  printer  a-id 
hud  .MO  counterfeit  cards  made  In  order  !o 
pack  the  meeting  with  his  non-PTA  sup- 
porters Not  only  did  another  council  mem- 
ber ask  the  PTA  president  to  sign  the  bogus 
membership  cards  i  the  reque».T  w.is  re'ectedi , 
but  the  prinllna  bill  for  the  fake  cards  was 
sent  to  PTA 

At  Portland  Oreg..  Wilson  High  earlier 
this  year  the  PTA  achedu'rd  a  series  uf 
speakers  on  civil  rights  to  coincide  with  « 
study  prolect  being  conrtucud  by  the  school's 
students  One  of  the  talks  wus  given  by  J 
Delton  H.imlltou,  a  Nearo  ^.^slstant  attorney 
gener,-*!  r>f  Oregon  The  contmlttee  of  par- 
ents that  had  arranged  the  meeting  reported 
numerous  phone  calls  were  received  which 
Libeled  'he  speaker,  the  principal,  and  the 
PTA  president  as  Ccmmuiiirr  and  put  un- 
usual pressure  on  us  to  have  a  speaker 
reprc^:entlng  Their  special  interests.  The  re- 
pori  ,aid  that  those  responsible  for  r^e 
,  nrcssures  "have  taken  their  action  In  the 
name  of  patriotism  and  Americanism," 

Last  year,  in  Upper  Saddle  River,  N  J.,  a 
well-to-do  New  York  City  suburb,  business- 
man Jerry  Schlossberg,  vice  president  of  the 
Edith  Bogert  School  PTA,  was  selected  bv 
a  nomination  committee  to  become  presi- 
dent. In  that  PTA,  the  vice  president  u=-- 
ally  succeeds  the  outgoing  president.  Then 
things  took  an  untradltlonal  turn.  Schloss- 
berg says  a  telephone  campaign  spread  th? 
word  around  town  that  he,  Schlossberg.  J 
member  of  a  local  fair-housing  group.  *a'j.^ 
going  to  bring  some  Negro  families  into  the 
all-white  community.  Tliree  days  before  the 
election,  a  meeting  was  held  In  the  home 
of  Mrs  Ordeen  Knight.  Schlossberg's  nomi- 
nation was  withdrawn  and  a  substitute  sl,ife 
headed  by  Mrs.  Knight  put  up.  Some  board 
memtjers  later  asserted  that  Schlossberg 
lacked  the  "temperament"  for  the  Job. 

After  tiie  election  of  Mrs.  Knight  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Bogert  School  PTA,  a  local  news- 
paper revealed  that  both  she  and  the  new 
vice  president  were  members  of  the  eutremlst 
John  Birch  Society. 
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In  North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  PTA  members 
at  the  Victory  Boulevard  Elementary  School 
prepared  to  put  on  their  third  annual  skit  to 
raise  money  for  school  activities.  Fifty  par- 
ents and  the  school  principal,  Francis  Wil- 
liams, were  to  take  part  in  the  program, 
vhlch  they  had  been  rehearsing  for  3  months. 
Shortly  before  the  play  was  to  open,  one 
Victory  Boulevard  School  parent  objected  to 
a  show  that  spoofed  George  Waebington. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  other  historical  fig- 
ures. News  of  the  objection  appeared  m  the 
press,  and  the  principal  began  receiving  tele- 
phone calls  from  people  who  were  not  In  PTA 
and  had  no  children  in  the  school.  One  caller 
warned  him  that  the  show  must  be  can- 
celed "If  you  want  to  see  daylight  tomorrow." 

WlUiams  submitted  the  script  to  the  two 
most  conservative  members  of  the  Los  -An- 
geles City  Board  of  Education,  who  did  not 
oppose  his  going  ahead  with  the  show.  After 
the  flrat  of  four  scheduled  performances  of 
the  "Victory  Boulevard  Follies,"  a  powerful 
bomb  was  set  off  In  the  restaurant  owned 
by  Konrad  Schloss,  one  of  the  .lutbore  of  the 
controversial  skit.  School  authorities,  fear- 
ing for  the  safety  of  the  children,  canceled 
the  remaining  three  performances.  The  6500 
that  the  parents  had  hoped  to  raise  for  the 
bchool  fund  was  lost. 

What's  happening  in  the  PTA?  In  airy 
kitchens,  high  school  auditoriums,  over  liv- 
ing room  tables  and  on  sun -swept  patios 
across  the  Nation,  a  shadowy  but  frequently 
vicious  war  la  being  fought.  The  stakes  are 
the  minds  of  American  schoolchildren. 

The  antagonists  are  housewives,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  physicians,  school  board 
members,  and  veterans  leaders.  They  range 
from  do-gooders,  standpatters,  mlddle-of- 
the-roaders,  to  the  lunatic  fringe.  The 
weapons  arc  parliamentary  procedure,  delay, 
disruption.  Sometimes,  they  Include  In- 
nuendo, character  assa-ssination.  racial  or 
religious  bigotry,  harassment,  threats,  and — 
violence. 

No  community  Is  Immune.  Some  of  the 
participants  are  unaware  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  fight,  and  many  are  equally  unaware 
that  the  same  kind  of  fight  Is  going  on  at 
the  same  moment  In  dozens  of  other  com- 
munities around  the  country,  Ordln.'ity 
housewives  have  suddenly  had  to  become  ex- 
perts on  extremist  tactics  and  literature  be- 
cause what  they  had  thought  was  going  to 
be  a  pleasant  tour  of  duty  as  a  PTA  officer 
has  instejid  plunged  them  Into  a  dirty,  un- 
derground war  In  which  reputations  have 
been  destroyed  overnight  and  school  systems 
commandeered  by  kooks. 

The  assault  on  the  PTA  has  come  from  a 
number  of  rightwing  organizations,  but  the 
most  persistent  campaign — and  the  nio5t 
difficult  to  combat — Is  being  waged  by  the 
secretive  John  Birch  Society  Officials  of 
The  National  Congress  of  Parent  and  Teacher 
Associations  believe  their  troubles  can  be 
traced  to  this  much-quoted  directive  from 
founder  Robert  Welch  to  Birch  members. 
co:itamed  In  the  society's  September  1960 
Bulletin:  "Join  your  local  PT.A  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  school  year,  get  your  con- 
servative friends  to  do  likewise,  and  go  to 
work  to  take  It  over  You  will  run  Into  real 
battles,  against  determined  leftists  who  have 
had  everything  their  way.  But  it  is  time  we 
went  on  the  offensive,  to  make  such  groups 
the  instrument  of  conservative  purpose. 
with  the  same  vigor  and  determination  that 
the  liberals'  have  used  I  to]  the  opposite 
aims  When  you  and  your  friends  get  your 
local  PTA  group  straightened  out,  move  up 
the  ladder  as  soon  as  you  can  to  exert  a 
wider  Influence." 

The  Blrchers  have  been  busy  doing  Just 
that  In  the  years  since,  and  although  they 
iiave  not  "straightened  out"  the  PTA  yet. 
that  68-year-old  organization  has  been  dealt 
»ome  damaging  blows.  In  1964,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  depression,  the  PTA  lost 
members — 138,592.  to  be  exact.     In  the  year 


ending  March  1965,  tlie  association  lost  an 
additional  201.295  members.  Current  mem- 
bership totals  11,791,431,  compared  with  the 
association's  1963  all-Ume  high  of  12,131,318. 
Since  the  school  population  has  been  ex- 
panding during  this  same  period,  the  drop 
In  PTA  membership  Is  even  more  significant. 

Some  of  the  losses  are  attributed  to  the 
consolidation  of  school  districts,  which  also 
has  the  result  of  consolidating  PTA's.  But 
the  PTA  officials  believe  It  Is  the  extremist 
campaign,  not  school  consolidation,  that  Is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  membership  drop. 

The  PTA  Is  no  stranger  to  conflict.  What 
many  a  parent  has  come  to  think  of  as  a 
combined  Kaffeeklatsch  and  Tuesday-night 
debating  society  was  actually  founded  In  1897 
by  a  group  of  determined  women,  concerned 
with  improving  the  environment  of  Amer- 
ica's school  age  children.  In  the  years  since 
then,  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  and  Its  local  PTA  units  have  fought . 
successfully  for  a  long  list  of  programs  affect-  *' 
Ing  children — from  the  establishment  of  hot 
lunches  In  schools  In  1912  to  the  National 
Defense  and  Education  Act  of  1958.  They 
have  backed  free  mndergartens  In  public 
schools,  the  tightening  of  child  labor  laws 
lln  1910.  1  child  In  6  was  a  child  laborer), 
the  creation  of  the  VS.  Children's  Bureau, 
higher  salaries  and  standards  for  teachers, 
dental  clinics  and  special  courts  for  Juvenile 
offenders,  to  name  a  few. 

The  Impressive  record  amassed  by  the  PTA 
c;un©  after  battles  with  legislators  In  State 
capitals  and  Washington,  wrangles  with  In- 
dustrial bigwigs,  and  the  bruising  of  many 
a  politician's  ego. 

Today,  there  are  46.000  PTA  units  In  the 
United  States  and  In  affiliated  American 
schools  abroad.  Husbands  have  Joined  the 
ranks,  and  today,  the  membership  Is  one- 
third  male. 

But  the  gains  of  the  past  are  taken  for 
granted.  Ironically,  PTA's  active  support  of 
progressive  legislation  and  policies  Is  now 
the  lightning  rod  that  draws  the  ire  of  many 
of  Its  opponents.  The  association's  endorse- 
ment of  Federal  aid  to  education  and  equal- 
opporttinlty  legislation,  for  example,  has  in- 
furiated many  of  Its  more  conservative  mem- 
bers and  led  some  of  Its  units  to  withdraw. 

In  a  number  of  communities,  conservatives 
have  worked  hard  to  gain  dominant  posi- 
tions in  local  PTA  units  and  then  success- 
fully urged  the  members  to  drop  their  link 
with  the  State  and  National  organizations. 
To  spur  the  withdrawal  movement,  PTA's 
opponent.s  have  worked  steadily,  spreading 
half-truths  and  ml-sinformatlon  about  the 
organization.  Last  fall  in  St.  Augustine, 
where  the  PTA  was  under  attack  not  only  by 
the  Blrchers  but  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
the  Citizens  Council  as  well,  a  local  physi- 
cian. Dr.  George  Hopkins,  addressed  the  R.  B. 
Hunt  Elementary  School  PTA.  In  his  speech, 
Hopkins  accused  the  national  PTA  of  sup- 
porting or  promoting:  "a  Federal  Board  of 
Education  •  •  •  legal  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy  through  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal testing  of  minors,  unlimited  endorsement 
of  the  U.N.  in  the  following  cttegorles :  (a) 
the  destruction  of  our  constitutional  Repub- 
lic through  one-world  government:  (b)  the 
surrender  of  our  military  forces  to  U.N.  con- 
trol; (c)  the  favorable  indoctrination  of  our 
children  In  socialism  through  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated UNESCO  (United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization!." Hopkins  also  told  the  group  that 
the  national  organization  had  been  charged 
with  defending  textbooks  sympathetic  to 
communism 

After  the  Hopkins  speech,  the  R.  B.  Hunt 
School  parents  voted  to  withdraw  from  the 
national  PTA  and  form  an  unaffiliated  PTO. 
Parent  Teachers  Organization.  (Dr.  Hop- 
kms'  wife  had  been  president  of  the  PTA 
unit  at  a  local  Junior  high  school  when  It. 
too.  voted  to  withdraw  from  the  PTA  m 
1963.) 


Hopkins  and  another  physician.  Dr.  Hard- 
grove  S.  Norrls.  whose  office  adjoins  that  of 
Hopkins,  had  previously  tried  to  get  the  St. 
Augustine  High  School  PTA  unit  to  with- 
draw from  the  national  body,  but  failed  to 
win  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  Dr.  Norrls 
has  been  listed  on  the  Committee  of  En- 
dorsers of  the  Birch  Society. 

To  Illustrate  the  intertwining  of  the  antl- 
PTA  forces.  Norrls  Is  also  active  In  the  ultra- 
conservative  Florida  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies,  another  group  active  In  the  attack 
on  the  PTA,  The  FCP3.  In  a  resolution  ear- 
lier this  year,  asserted  that  "we  want  it  fully 
understood  that  the  Florida  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies  does  not  in  any  way  imply 
that  the  PTA  has  any  Communist  sympathies, 
but  we  believe  that  the  PTA  is  being  used 
by  our  enemies  without  Its  linowledge  •  •  •." 

The  catalog  of  accusations  against  the 
PTA  hurled  by  Hopkins  occurs  repeatedly  lu 
rightwing  assaults  on  the  organization 
around  the  country.  The  targets — Federal 
aitl  to  education,  "psychological  testing"  in 
the  schools,  the  United  Nations,  UNESCO 
and  "world  government" — are  pounded  at  by 
waves  of  rightwing  literature,  widespread 
radio  broadcasts,  and  a  traveling  stable  of 
"anti-Communist"  lecturers, 

Mrs.  Bertha  Cohoon,  a  housewife  who  Is 
president  of  the  St.  Johns  County  (St.  Au- 
gustine )  Council  ol  PTAs,  has  called  Dr  Hop- 
kins' statements  "fallacious."  The  attacks 
on  PTA,  she  says,  are  being  made  by  the  same 
groups  who  have  been  attacking  eduC4itors 
and  educational  groups  for  years  "Posing  as 
superpatrlotlc  organizations  and  using  the 
battle  cry  of  'Communist.'  they  have,  in  my 
opinion,  misused  our  const Ifutlonal  rights 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  They 
use  fine,  sincere  .Americans  to  spread  the 
hate  and  fear.  In  what  they  believe  to  be 
good  Amerlcanl-sm.  We  have  lost  two  fine 
ministers  from  our  community.  Neighbor 
is  looking  at  neighbor,  saytag  to  themselves, 
'Is  he — or  Isn't  he?'  " 

On  at  least  one  occasion,  says  Mr.  Cohoon. 
a  local  unit  was  simply  stampeded  out  of  the 
national  PTA.  "Without  any  prior  notice  or 
discussion,  one  person  recommended  that 
the  unit  get  out  of  the  state  and  county 
PTA.  Most  of  those  present  didn't  even 
know  what  they  were  voting  for.  After  the 
vote,  the  meeting  was  Immediately  ad- 
journed, and  everybody  was  flabbergasted. 

"My  phone  rang  all  night,  I've  been  In 
the  PTA  for  15  years,  and  when  something 
comes  up.  people  automatically  call  me, 
thinking  'Bertha  has  the  answer.'  But  Ber- 
tha doesn't  always  have  the  answer— I  wish 
I  did.  They  were  out.  People  said  they 
wanted  to  do  something,  but  they  tend  to 
let  things  go.  and  they  never  did,"  she  says. 

Bertha  Cohoon,  like  other  PTA  leaders 
across  the  country.  Is  convinced  that  the 
move  to  establish  PTOs  Is  calculated  to  do 
away  with  the  PTA.  "I'm  willing  to  let 
them  start  a  PTO  In  any  school  that  has  a 
PTA,  and  then  let's  see  which  one  Is  most 
effective,"  she  says,  "But  they  don't  want 
that — they  want  to  destroy  the  PTA." 

Apathy  and  small  attendance  at  meetings 
are  frequently  the  biggest  boons  to  PTA's 
opponents.  In  Hardin,  Tex.,  a  PTA  with  137 
members  held  a  meeting,  and  only  18  people 
showed  up.  Fourteen  voted  to  disband,  four 
.ibstalned.  and  Hardin  lost  Its  PTA.  .At 
North  High  School  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  PTA 
members  rejected  the  policies  of  the  National 
PTA  by  a  vote  of  19-U  among  Its  296  pos- 
sible voting  members.  (In  a  later  vote,  150 
alarmed  parents  voted  against  the  antl-PTA 
faction,  and  pro-PTAers  regained  leadership 
of  the  unit.) 

As  the  war  In  the  PTAs  grows  hotter,  the 
parliamentary  skirmishing  becomes  more  In- 
volved. In  some  PTA  meetings,  attempts 
are  made  to  prolong  discussion,  frequently 
by  the  persistent  Injection  of  irrelevant  is- 
sues, so  that  weary  parents  will  depart  In 
disgust  and  an  Important  vote  can  be  talcen 
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in  jheir  absence.  Another  gambit  Is  to  pack 
s  nominating  committee  with  ultraconserva- 
tives  who.  In  turn,  nominate  their  slate  for 
control  of  a  unit. 

In  'omc  of  the  PTA  battles,  a  strategy  has 
**merced  E.vtremlsts  nominate  a  few  of  their 
nijmber  for  Important  posts,  r\nd  suddenly 
ul.irmed  moderates  rush  In  and  nominate  a 
hon  of  their  candidates  In  the  voting  the 
moderates*  votes  are  spread  amon?  a  num- 
ber of  candidates,  while  the  extremists  con- 
cenrtrate  their  votes  or  their  few  men.  Re- 
sult   The  entremlBts  win 

The  tactic  of  making  a  sudden  motion  for 
wlrhdr.iwal  Is  one  that  has  frequently  been 
tued  In  PT*  units  where  rlghtwlngers. 
counting  on  the  usual  apathy  and  small  at- 
tendance, have  soughr  control.  A  mother 
In  an  Arizona  PTA  with  a  membership  of 
8U0  describes  a  meetinej  she  attended  last 
year  There  were  only  50  parents  present 
"RlEht  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  somebody 
makes  a  motion  to  withdraw."  she  exclaims 
"Fifty  members  Is  our  quorum,  there  were  50 
members  there.  A  vote  was  taken  by  show 
of  hands,  the  withdrawal  motion  was  defeat- 
ed. Then  someone  proposed  the  motion  be 
reconsidered  at  the  next  meeting  She  had 
voted  against  the  motion,  and  It  was  out  of 
order  tor  one  who  voted  against  it  to  pro- 
poee  a  reconsideration;  It  was  done  anyhow. 
This  time.  I  worked  to  get  people  to  come. 
Wo  got  Zro  at  tTre  next  meeting.  The  with- 
drawal motion  was  defeated  again," 

the  PTA  has  been  under  particularly  heavy 
nttack  in  Arizona.  PTA  membership  there 
has  dropped  from  84  714  In  1963  to  69.410  In 
1085  A  woman  who  moved  to  Phoenix  from 
tha  East  4  years  ago  says;  "At  my  first  PTA 
meeting.  1  knew  .something  was  wrong  It 
was  like  no  other  PTA  meeting  Id  ever  gone 
to.  The  program  was  not  about  fhe  kids. 
It  wa.s  all  about  patriotism.  •Americanism.'  " 
Other  Arizona  women  complain  of  being 
pressured  to  adopt  the  conservative  view. 
"If  you  are  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
UNESCO  or  the  UN,  you're  a  'Communist 
There's  no  gray  area,  it's  all  black  and 
white."  Snys  another  who  had  spoken  up 
for  Federal  aid  "My  telephone  would  ring. 
A  male  voice  would  say  'When  the  Com- 
munists take  over  the  schools,  you  are  going 
To  be  very  happy*  " 

Mrs.  Waller  Hnfley.  wife  of  a  Tucson  drug- 
gist and  ex-presldent  of  the  Arizona  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  feels  the 
Birchers  are  definitely  the  leaders  of  the  antl- 
PTA  drive  m  her  State  She  clte.s  the  1962 
state  PTA  convention  as  an  example  of  the 
lengths  to  which  the  opposition  will  go.  "We 
were  flooded  with  people  who  did  not  have 
membership  cftrds  and  were  not  affiliated  with 
our  units.  It  was  a  planned  attack.  It  was 
at  this  convention  that  a  vote  was  taken 
which  reversed  our  previous  stand  and  put  us 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
education." 

But  that  position  has  now  been  reversed 
again  "In  order  to  deal  with  them."  says 
Mrs  Hafley,  "I  had  to  get  their  material  and 
read  It.  I  know  what  their  alms  and  objec- 
tives are.  They  pick  up  one  statement  from 
one  area  and  parrot  It  over  and  ovfr  The 
best  way  to  throw  them  is  to  av.k  questions. 
They  don't  know  the  answer  because  all  they 
kitow  Is  the  question  When  you  ask  them. 
'\Vhy  do  you  think  this  will  work  better?' 
they  are  stymied,  I've  spent  2  years  studying 
them — that's  why  my  garden  has  gone  to  pot. 
I've  bought  more  John  Birch  material  than 
the  Birchers  themselves  " 

The  most  articulate  critic  of  the  Arizona 
PTA  says  he's  no  Btrcher.  George  P,  Lasley, 
vice  president  of  KRUX.  a  Phoenix  radio 
station,  has  broadcast  frequent  editorials 
blasting  the  organization  for  being  Involved 
In  controversial  legislation  and  for  support- 
ing the  United  Nations  and  Its  agencies  "It 
people  knew  exactly  what  they  were  being 
asked  to  support  when  they  Joined  the  or- 


ganization.   I   would   have   no  quarrel   with 
it — but  they  don't  know." 

The  critics  of  PTA  are  by  no  means  all 
Birchers  or  members  of  other  extremist 
groups  Many  voice  dissatisfaction  with  the 
organization,  which  suggests  that  one  of 
PTA'B  biggest  problems  is  communication — 
gettinK  lt5  principles  and  Internal  workings 
fully  understood  by  Its  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers 

The  most  frequently  heard  complaints 
about  PTA  are: 

Too  much  of  the  local  members'  dues  goes 
to   the    national   and   State   PTA    organiza- 
tions, from  which  local  units  get  few  services 
PTA  Involves  Itself  in  political  Issues,  con- 
trary to  Its  rules, 

PTA  Is  dominated  from  the  top — by  the 
national  leaders — and  local  units  are  power- 
less to  make  their  voices  heard. 

The  national  PTA  endorses  controversial 
oritanizaiions  (the  U.N..  UNESCO,  etc, i  or 
policies  (integration.  Federal  aldi  to  which 
many  of  Its  members  are  opposed 

Parents  Joining  FTA  are  unaware  of  the 
policies  they  are  endorsing,  policies  they  are 
committed  to  support. 

Yet  a  close  ex>imlnatlon  of  PTA  does  not 
bear  out  the  charges. 

The  dues  of  each  of  the  48.000  local  units 
are  set  by  the  unit  itself,  and  the  parent 
organization,  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  receives  the  same  sum 
from  each  unit.  5  cents  per  member  per  year. 
with  which  It  helps  maintain  a  headquarters 
stall  In  Chicago  and  finances  Its  national 
activities.  Including  the  monthly  publica- 
tion, the  PTA  magazine  State  and  local 
units  apportion  the  rest  of  the  dues  between 
themselves. 

PTA  l^as  been  Involved  In  political  ac- 
tivity since  Its  founding,  say  the  associa- 
tion's olliclals,  when  politics  affect  children's 
welfare  The  PTA  has  a  national  legislative 
program,  which,  under  PTA's  bylaws,  must 
be  approved  by  at  lea^^t  31  of  the  association's 
52  congresses,  and  the  organization  suggests 
chat  each  unit  have  a  legislative  committee 
Although  PTA's  bylaws  prohibit  It  from  en- 
dorsing or  opposing  political  candidates,  the 
association's  handbook  encourages  members 
to  work  for  laws  that  promote  its  goals 

The  charge  that  the  PTA  is  dominated 
from  the  top  does  not  squ  ire  with  the  or- 
ganization's makeup.  Delegates  from  local 
units  elect  the  officials  of  the  district  and 
Sti^te  PTA  congresses.  The  national  conven- 
tion elects  the  national  oiflcers.  The  na- 
tional PTA  Is  governed  by  a  91-member  board 
of  managers  consisting  of  the  State  presi- 
dents, the  national  officers  and  the  chair- 
me.i  of  the  standing  conunittees.  Its  poli- 
cies come  from  the  national  convention. 

Though  It  Is  true  that  some  of  the  stands 
taken  by  the  aFsociatlon  have  been  contro- 
versial, controversy,  like  be.Tuty.  Is  frequently 
In  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  At  their  May 
national  convention.  PTA  members  voted  ap- 
proval of  ft  resolution  supporting  Federal. 
State,  and  community  action  to  ensure  "all 
citizens  full  and  equal  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  their  civic  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties "  While  this  PTA  stand  may  displease 
some  of  Its  members.  It  Is  considered  mild 
by  others  The  Important  thing  Is  that  the 
members,  through  elected  delegates,  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  It  Democracy  cannot 
guarantee  more. 

Do  parents  Join  PTA  without  knowing 
what  they  are  pledging  to  support?  Are 
t'liey  unaware  that  they  are  simultaneously 
becoming  members  of  the  State  and  na- 
tional PTA''  The  last  question  is  easiest  to 
answer.  The  card  Irsued  to  every  member 
tells  him  that  he  Is  now  a  member  of  the 
Stnte  and  National  bodies. 

It  Is  possible  that  new  members  may  not 
know  about  all  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  organization.  As  anv  congrestman  or 
school  principal  can  testify,  the  PTA  has  a 
lot  of   Interests,     But   Its  alms   and   activi- 


ties are  spelled  out  In  a  272-page  manual 
for  members,  and  the  national  PTA  uses  part 
of  that  5-cent  contribution  to  turn  out  an 
avalanche  of  pamphlets  describing  Its  work 
If  some  of  the  criticism  of  PTA  stems  from 
legitimate  disagreement  over  some  of  Its  ac- 
tivities. It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent 
that  a  combined  effort  Is  being  made  by 
Birchers  and  other  extremist  groups  to  con- 
trol or  destroy  the  organization. 

A  big  weapon  In  the  plot  against  the  PTA 
IS  a  nationally  distributed  booklet  called 
•Parents  Are  Puppets  of  the  PTA"  Tlils 
tract  asserts  that  the  PTA  "prnni-vtes  world 
government  by  supiJort  of  the  United  N.i- 
tlons."  assails  It  for  backing  mental  health 
programs  cthe  aim  of  the  mental  health 
movement  Is  unmistakable:  nonconformists 
are  la  actual  peril  of  being  adjudged  In- 
sane" I  and  fluoridation  (  •Does  PTA  Promote 
Poi.-^onlng  Public  Water  Supplies?^! 

•  Parents  Are  Puppets  of  the  PTA"  bears  the 
imprint  'Tarrant  County  Public  Affai."^ 
Forum,  ■  of  Fort  Worth.  Tex  .  and  lists  a  local 
post  office  box,  but  Inquiries  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  better  business  bure.iu 
revealed  that  neither  knew  more  about  the 
organization  than  rhat.  The  -Fortim^'  re- 
mains cloaked  in  the  anonymity  given  to 
renters  of  post  office  boxes,  while  It  spews  out 
nnti-PTA  diatribes 

Fal.-e  and  Inflammatory  literature  Is  onl^; 
one  of  the  tools  used  by  the  extremists.  PTA 
leaders  across  the  Nation  report  a  continuing 
effort  by  opponents  to  disrupt  meetings  b.v 
harassment  of  speakers,  concerted  coughing 
and  moving  of  chairs  Mrs.  Jennelle  Moor- 
head,  president  of  the  national  PTA.  Ba\.«, 
"I  first  became  alarmed  In  1962  when  we  held 
our  convention  m  Iowa,  A  national  news- 
mag:. zine  cilled  me  to  say  they  had  been 
tipped  that  there  would  be  a  riot  on  the  Boor 
Wlii't  ure  you  going  to  do  to  cause  a  riot,'' 
the-  asked  me," 

Mrs.  Moorhead  and  other  prominent  PTA 
officials  do  not  believe  t'le  attacks,  the  at- 
temots  fit  diTuptlon,  the  Intimidation  of 
spe:iKjrs  are  coincidental,  "Take  the  Icitrr. 
we  get  .'or  ex.imple."  she  siiv*  "The  panic 
vocabular-/  Is  u.'sed.  whether  It  come.-!  froin 
the  east,  north,  weft  or  south.  The  letteri 
all  read  alike.  Someone  Is  gl''lng  the  orders, 
and  I  wish  I  knew  who  It  wis  1  can  tc.I 
when  the  11-ie  changes — It  s  ll.ke  the  shlftlne 
of  pears — if  they"ve  been  ^ittacklhg  tts  on 
UNESCO.  M  of  a  sudden  theyll  change  and 
begin  att.irklng  fomething  else.'" 

The  PTA  now  k-.ows  It  Is  In  a  fight.  The 
■  national  oreanlzutlon  has:'lpsued  a  pamphlet 
o"i  extremism  and  advises  Its  members  on 
ways  to  combat  It.  But  the  battle  Is  grow- 
ing blgper  t'lan  PTA  The  extremist  drl'e 
has  begun  to  i«hlft  toward  school  boards 
The  Birchers  .-ind  ethers  have  realized  th.t 
school  boards  pick  school  superintendents 
who.  In  turn,  pick  teichers,  books,  a'^d  estab- 
lish curr'culums  Since  few  people  turn  out 
for  school  board  elections,  they  are  ripe  pick- 
ings for  a  determined  undercover  campaign 
by  a  small  sroup  of  zealots. 

Joseph  Stocker,  public-relations  director 
of  the  Arizona  Education  Association,  warned 
the  convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  recently:  "Extremists  of  the 
right  may  be  expected  to  continue  their 
thrust  at  the  public  schools  with  the  object 
plainly  and  simply,  of  controlling  the  cur- 
riculum and  brainwashing  children.  They 
win  seek  these  ends  through  election  to 
school  boards,  control  of  PTA's  and  censor- 
ship of  the  content  of  education.  In  libraries 
and  in  classrooms  They  will  seek  to  elude 
identification  as  extremists  bv  putting  forth 
candidates  for  school  boards  and  PTA  offices 
who  have  not  been  members  cf  the  Birch 
Society  or  of  other  extremist  groups 

But"  he  concluded.  "In  recent  elections 
where  extremists  have  run  under  extremist 
labels,  or  with  the  open  support  of  extremist 
organizations,  they  have  been  soundly  de- 
feated In  a  very  large  majority  of  Instances 
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The  American  people,  when  fully  informed, 
simply  won't  buy  extremist  doctrine  and 
extremist  candidates." 

While  not  every  hard-pressed  member  of 
the  PTA  would  concur  with  Joe  Stockers 
optimism,  most  would  agree  that  things  are 
Humming  at  the  PTA  meetings  these  days. 
Housewives  are  boning  up  on  the  Birch  So- 
ciety Blue  Book  and  pouring  over  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order.  The  "takeover"  plot  has  not 
been  stopped,  but  at  least  most  PTAers  are 
beginning  to  know  what  the  battle's  all 
about. 


FOOD  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  August  16  issue  of  NAM  Re- 
ports, points  out  some  of  the  political 
pressures  from  various  sources,  with 
various  conflicting  objectives,  which  are 
being  focused  on  our  food  production 
and  distribution  system. 

This  article  serves  to  remind  us  that 
more  and  better  food  for  a  constantly 
declining  share  of  the  family  budget  Is 
now  being  prortded  by  America's  food 
industry.  Furthermore,  it  counsels  that 
care  and  caution  be  exercised  in  consid- 
eration of  any  new  legislative  or  other 
measures  which  would  tend  to  impair  the 
progress  that  can  be  achieved  by  its 
own  innovations  and  competitive  activi- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  NAM  Reports.  Aug,  16,  1985 1 
Food  and  Politics — How  Govebment  Focuses 

CONFLICTI.VC    PRESStTtES 

Food  Is  the  basic  Industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  be  Incredible  If  the 
world^s  largest  government  remained  aloof 
from  the  production,  processing,  and  market- 
ii^g  of  what  we  eat    It  does  not. 

Food  came  before  governments,  but  the 
niiiraent  governments  appeared  upon  the 
arene  food  became  one  of  their  primary  con- 
cerns Men's  first  fights  were  over  food; 
oruer-keeptng.  the  first  duty  of  government, 
required  the  adjustment  of  such  disputes. 
Men  still  fight  over  food,  and  the  background 
of  the  trouble  In  Vietnam  is  that  one  of 
Asia's  richest  rice  producing  areas  is  coveted 
by  the  Conununlsts 

However,  today's  relationship  between 
-America's  $84  billion  food  Industry  and  Its 
SIOO  billion  Government  is  more  intricate 
than  earlier  involvements,  because  within 
t!ie  Government  are  many  agencies  directly 
concerned  with  food,  but  with  totally  con- 
flicting purposes. 

In  the  White  House,  for  example.  Is  a 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  dedl- 
tated  to  making  food  available  at  mlnimiun 
:'t)Et  to  the  eater.  Some  blocks  away  In  the 
Agriculture  Department  men  and  women  on 
the  same  Federal  payroll  fight  to  wrest  more 
ir.oney  from  the  eater  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Urmer. 

Caught  between  such  political  pressures 
so  focused  by  government  are  the  hundreds 
:>f  food  processors  and  retailers  whose  mar- 
Sins  of  profit  are  slim  In  good  times  and 
'fod  to  disappear  entirely  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  Fierce  competition,  iMth 
la  buying  raw  materials  and  In  selling  fin- 
ished products  is  one  reason  for  the  low- 
proflt  margins.  Shifting  constimer  prefer- 
ences, seasonal  use  of  costly  plants  and 
«!ulpment.  the  whims  of  weather  and  the 
'uctuAiions  of  supply  are  among  the  others. 


Yet,  no  one  could  call  the  tremendous  food 
industry  as  a  whole  a  "sick  Industry."  It 
employs  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
workers,  provides  an  astonishing  variety  of 
food  In  ample  quantities  at  reasonable  prices 
to  192  million  people  and  has  revolutionized 
eating  habits  with  Its  Innovations. 

Newest  gt^ftrnmental  factors  on  the  food 
industry's  horizon  are  the  Food  Marketing 
Commission,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. But  many  of  the  older  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  food  Industry  are  taking  new 
approaches  and  coj^slderlng  still  others. 

A  few  Federal  programs  are  designed  to 
benefit  the  food  industry,  although  an  indi- 
vidual company  may  In  some  cases  be  dam- 
aged by  them.     These  Include: 

Interior.  State.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce 
Departments'  several  programs  to  Improve 
commercial  supplies  of  fish. 

.^^rtculture  Department  research  Into  new 
varieties  and  processes. 

Area  Redevelopment  and  Small  Business 
Administration  loans  for  new  and  expanded 
processing  plants  (Which  may  help  you  If 
you  get  them,  and  provide  new  competition 
for  you  it  someone  else  does). 

But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  food  Industry  are 
for  the  benefits  of  others — labor,  farmer,  con- 
sumer, foreign  nations.  The  Interest  of 
these  groups  often  conflict, 

III  the  creation  of  the  Food  Marketing 
Commission  It  Is  Implicit  that  more  Federal 
activity  In  the  food  indvistry  will  be  forth- 
coming, but  not  for  the  industry's  benefit. 
The  Commission  has  beeniengaged  In  a  series 
of  hearings,  at  which  Its  members  solemnly 
have  undertaken  to  put  Into  the  record  a 
mosL  detailed  description  of  how  our  food  Is 
grown,  processed,  and  sold,  P\tlently.  It  Is 
eliciting  from  growers,  processors,  and  retail- 
ers the  most  minute  details  of  their  opera- 
tions Recently,  it  has  suggested  it  may 
resort  to  subpenas. 

One  of  the  purposes  set  down  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Commission  was  to  determine 
what  kind  of  food  marketing  system  would 
suit  the  Nation's  needs  In  the  years  ahead. 
This  clearly  indicates  the  possibility — even 
probability^that  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
expects  to  make  the  ultimate  decisions. 

The  Commission  ultimately  will  write  a 
report  and  recommendations.  Its  data  will 
be  used  but  actual  legislation  Is  likely  to 
originate  with  the  executive  branch  and  may 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  Commission's 
ideas.  These  are  [actors  that  probably  will 
influence  the  kind  of  legislation  Congress 
Will  be  asked  to  pass: 

The  basic  necessities  are  food,  clothing. 
and  housing.  For  some  years.  Government 
programs  In  housing  have  been  based  on  the 
Idea  that  a  family  should  have  the  housing 
adequate  (or  Its  needs  for  whatever  it  Is  able 
to  pay  (public  housing,  and  now  rent  supple- 
ment I .  Now  we  have  a  lood  stamp  program 
based  on  the  Idea  that  a  family  should  have 
the  food  It  needs  for  what  It  Is  able  to  pay. 
As  nas  happened  In  housing,  this  could  be 
extended  into  the  middle  Income  brackets. 
Important  elements  In  the  Government  be- 
lieve that  the  present  variety  offered  the 
consumer  Is  wasteful,  that  choices  based  on 
brand  names  are  confusing,  that  convenience 
features  do  not  Justify  their  costs.  The  pres- 
sures for  grade  labeling  and  standardized 
packaging  could  grow 

The  Commission  Is  Intrigued  by  a  recent 
upturn  In  the  retailer  markup  after  a  long 
period  of  decline.  Members  have  publicly 
expressed  an  Interest  In  allocating  "fair 
shares"  of  the  consumer  dollar,  and  are 
musing  about  whether  these  Increases  are 
Justified.  (They  have  occurred  In  a  period 
of  unionization  of  store  personnel,  expan- 
sion of  customer  facilities  such  as  parking 
lots  and  a  shift  in  product  lines  carried.  In- 
cluding  some   which    like   frozen    foods    re- 


quire   more    expensive   storage    and    display 
facilities.) 

Despite  the  appearance  of  a  single  Com- 
mission to  study  the  whole  food  Industry,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  a  single  code  wui  be 
drawn  up  to  govern  the  Industry.  The  rea- 
son lies  In  the  Government's  embodiment  of 
confilcting  political  interests.  A  single  code 
could  not  be  written  until  these  Interests 
were  reconciled  by  the  Government — an  un- 
likely eventuality.  It  can  be  expected  that 
any  new  law  will  overlay  the  old  ones,  leav- 
ing the  food  Industry's  executives  saddled 
with  the  problem  of  compliance  at  minimum 
price  increases  regardless  of  cost  increases 
that  may  be  entailed. 

ContlniUng  will  be  the  importance  of  such 
factors  as; 

Extension  of  the  minimum  wage  for  farm 
labor,  and  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
unions  which  seek  to  organize  farm  labor. 

The  attempt  to  capture  farm  emploj-ment 
for  unemployed  Americans,  wiping  out  the 
importation  of  seasonal  labor  from  elsewhere 
In  the  hemisphere. 

Price  support  programs  supplemented  by 
marketing  agreements  to  keep  raw  material 
prlce.s  high,  coupled  with  the  new  farm  bill 
approach  (the  so-called  bread  tax  Idea)  de- 
signed to  limit  Federal  spending  for  farm 
programs  by  engineering  mandatory  price 
increases  on  foods  to  the  growers. 

Federal  purchases  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
school  lunch  programs,  and  food  for  peace, 
whose  timing  affect  the  market.  (During 
t.he  recent  abrupt  rise  in  beef  prices,  more 
than  10  million  pounds  of  beef  was  shipped 
abroad  under  Public  Law  480.) 

Federal  sale  of  commodities  which  tore* 
down  prices  persuasively  Just  before  farmers 
are  asked  to  vote  on  a  crop  control  pro- 
gram. 

Diplomatic  decisions  on  food  Importations 
and  prices  The  Government  has  decreed 
that  consumers  will  pay  more  than  a  free 
market  price  for  coffee  and  sugar,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  form  of  indirect  foreign  aid.  It 
has  encouraged  Importation  of  some  foreign 
food  products,  such  as  Polish  hams,  in  th* 
hope  of  easing  cold  war  pressures. 

These  lists  far  from  exhaust  the  Federal 
activities  bearing  upon  food  production  and 
marketing  One  Important  element  In  the 
picture  Is  antitrust  action. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  Inter- 
ested in  price  discrimination,  and  "cost  Jus- 
tification" concepts  are  still  wending  their 
way  through  the  courts. 

Mergers  often  are  attacked  by  FTC  or  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  tjefinltions  of 
markets  and  market  shares  are  a  wilderness 
yet  unpenetrated  In  Beatrice  Poods,  the 
FTC.  in  addition  to  ordering  divestiture  of 
some  units  of  one  of  the  larger  corporations 
In  the  field.  Issued  some  warnings  which  ap- 
pear to  Indicate  that  a  dairy  firm  now  In  the 
multi-hundred-mllUon-doUar  bracket  will  be 
In  the  clear  as  long  as  It  does  not  make  ac- 
quisitions, or  hasn't  recently  made  some,  but 
that  a  newer  growth  company  may  be  ap*- 
proachlng  danger  of  prosecution  when  It  hits 
a  $50-mll]ion  volume  This  bemuses  lawyers 
who  winder  If  the  PTC  means  to  prcnerve 
the  present  larger  companies  from  new  major 
competition. 

In  AinalgaTnate4  Meat  Cutters  v.  Jewel 
Tea.  union  Immunity  to  antitrust  prosecu- 
tion was  reestablished  In  a  way  that  seems 
to  place  many  aspects  of  food  marketing 
within  the  control  of  union  leaders. 

Reciprocal  trading,  a  common  practice  for 
obvious  reasons  among  many  food  mantifac- 
turers  with  many  product  lines,  was  at- 
tacked suQcessfulIy  In  Consolidated  Poods, 

Conflicting  decisions  In  Borden  and  Uni- 
versal-Rundle  place  m  doubt  pricing  of 
brand  name  products  and  private  label  prod- 
ucts of  similar  grade  and   qualltv 

Now  In  Washington,  official  thinking  has 
turned  to  the  economists'  textbook  term  of 
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monopsony — the  m»rket  power  of  a  tew  buy- 
ers In  a  field  with  many  sellers  Theoreti- 
cally, these  are  covered  by  the  Sherman  Act. 
but  there  could  be  new  legislation. 

The  gist  of  the  antitrust  activity  and 
thinking  tends  to  attack  food  Industry  prac- 
ticed which  achieve  economle.'i  that  can  be 
parsed  on  to  consumers,  while  elsewhere  the 
pressure  Is  on  to  assure  low  prices  and  to 
reduce  prices  at  retail 

Senator  LoNO  has  asserted  that  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has  come  to  take 
a  dim  view  of  the  utility  of  diet  foods,  health 
foods,  and  diet  supplement  activities,  and 
It  appears  that  If  he  Is  right  there  could  be 
more  harassment  along  this  line. 

In  addition  to  all  the  governmenrnl  prob- 
lems uniquely  Its  own.  the  food  Industry 
shares  the  problems  of  Industry  in  general. 
The  food  Industry  has  been  successful  In 
Iceeplng  prices  down  largely  through  Increas- 
ing productivity  The  Commission  heard 
testimony  on  one  product  line,  for  example. 
In  which  raw  material  Increased  In  price  by 
an  percent,  wages  increased  100  percent,  and 
price  increased  only  20  percent. 

But  while  Washington  rejoices  when  prices 
fall  to  rise.  It  ofBcially  wrings  Its  hands  when 
the  labor  content  of  products  Is  reduced, 
reducing  employment.  While  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  liberalized  depreciation 
rules  were  Intended  to  encourage  new  plant 
and  modernization,  the  very  efficiencies  thus 
brought  about  are  deemed  to  call  for  coun- 
ter-measures— such  as  federalized  and  liber- 
alized unemployment  compensation  systems, 
higher  premium  overtime,  shorter  work- 
weeks and  even — perhaps — a  mandatory 
guaranteed  annual  wage. 

At  present,  the  food  Industry  Is  exempt 
frum  some  wnge-hour  regulations  because 
oi  Its  seasonal  peaks,  but  the  pressure  In 
Wiishlnpton  always  Is  on  to  remove  such 
exceptions,  however  sensible. 

The  food  industry,  like  others.  Is  believed 
by  many  In  OovernmenI  capable  of  "absorb- 
ing" large  increased  costs  out  of  present 
■irtiall  profits  Mathematics  Is  one  of  Wash- 
ington's fuzzier  subjects. 

Emerging  on  the  left  side  of  Washington 
oAlclal  thought  is  a  doctrine  growing  out  of 
the  war  on  poverty  that  earnings  should  not 
hftve  to  be  spent  on  necessities—such  as  food 
.»nd  housing — but  should  be  discretionary 
income,  so  much  of  them  as  are  not  removed 
by  taxes.  In  other  words,  a  citizen  should 
rvot  have  to  pay  for  what  he  needs,  but  only 
fcir  his  wants  above  his  ueeds. 

A  larger  body  in  the  Capital  would  concur 
111  this  only  to  the  extent  that  It  believes 
eiich  citizen  should  have  what  he  needs  and 
pay  as  much  as  he  is  able. 

So  far.  the  food  stamp  plan,  now  spreading 
over  the  Nation,  is  a  device  to  make  this  pos- 
sible at  the  taxpayers"  expense.  Experience 
hBs  shown,  however,  that  the  Government 
seldom  pays  the  full  price  of  things  for 
long,  but  seeks  preferred  treatment  on  prices. 
Jiist  as  the  consumer  la  now  asked  to  bear 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  farm  program  In 
bread  prices,  some  observers  feel,  the  food 
Industry  will  someday  be  asked  to  bear  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  plan,  perhaps 
tbrough  discounts  on  food  sold  under  them 
The  NAM.  through  Its  marketing  ana  ojher 
conunlitees.  l£  monitoring  the  currents  af-" 
reeling  the  food  industry  in  Washington, 
and  has  participated  in  a  number  of  actions 
10  support  of  the  industry  Today  It  Is  ex- 
ploring new  ways  to  persuade  Washington  to 
allow  the  food  Industry  to  continue  to  com- 
pete to  develop  new  products,  better  values 
and  higher  standards  without  artificial  or 
.u-bltrary  restraints  which  blunt  the  edge  of 
the  consumer's  best  weapon — the  ability  of 
raanufocttirers  to  compete  for  the  hand  of 
the  consumer. 

There  are  many  agencies  representing 
aoany  points  of  view  in  Washington.  In- 
dustry must  represent  Its  own. 


MILWAUKEE'S  PORT  SETS  RECORDS 
FOR  GROWTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  brightest  chapters  in  recent  Wis- 
consin economic  history  has  been  the 
steady  and  sharp,  I  might  say.  sensa- 
tional growth  of  Milwaukee's  world  trade. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Of 
course,  the  big  reason  is  the  completion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  But  many 
lake  ports  might  have  taken  advantage 
of   this   and   did   not.     Milwaukee   did. 

Mil'waukee  is  blessed  with  Harry 
Brockel.  a  port  director  of  top  caliber. 
He  has  done  a  great  Job. 

The  whole  Milwaukee  community  has 
enthusiastically  supported  its  port. 
Business  leaders  have  aggressively  and 
imaginatively  exploited  it. 

The  port  has  been  physically  irn- 
proved.  Recently  Congress  gave  the 
green  light  for  Milwaukee  harbor  dredg- 
ing. Milwaukeeans  expected  the  dredg- 
ing to  take  4  years.     It  took  4  months. 

The  dredging  will  permit  fully  loaded 
ocean  ships  with  28-foot  drafts  to  be  ac- 
commodated at  all  municipal  docks  In 
1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  In  the  New  York  Times  on  this 
new  "Miracle  of  Milwaukee"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Milwaukee  s   Poar   Sets  Record;    Looks  to 
Ettrope  tor    Bcsiness 

Milwaukee.  September  11 — In  2  weeks 
Milwaukee  Port  Director  Harry  C.  Brockel 
will  Starr,  a  European  inide  mission  armed 
with  figures  showing  Milwaukee  to  be  one  of 
the  busiest  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  trip  win  come  at  an  especially  Impres- 
sive period  in  the  port'?  history.  Mr  Brockel 
oelieves  that  overseas  trade  flowing  this  year 
will  :=ct  d  "smashing  new  record."  Through 
the  end  of  August  Be:iway  trade  already  Wis 
up  28  percent  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Besides  this.  Mr.  Brockel  will  be  able  to 
bo.\st  of  physical  improvements  .it  the  port. 
A  Federal  program  to  dre-age  channels  Is 
nearlng  completion  about  4  months  after  it 
begun.  Local  ofnci^ls  thought  It  would  take 
4  ..ears. 

-AVOIDS    GVIOINO    SHIPS 

The  dredging  will  permit  fully  londed 
ocean  ships  with  28-toot  draft*  to  be  accom- 
modated at  all  municipal  docks  In  1966. 
i;ntll  now  partly  loaded  deep-draft  oce.m 
snips  hart  xo  be  guided  through  water  only 
■-'1  feet  deep  in  many  places. 

Also  the  city  is  preparing  to  build  Its  fourth 
generii  cargo  terminal,  at  a  cost  of  S750.000. 
The  Milwaukee  Common  Council  Is  expected 
to  .vuthonze  design  plana  next  week.  The 
50.000  square  foot  Terminal  will  help  relieve 
frequently  overcrowded  conditions  at  the 
pon. 

"There  is  tremendous  pressure  for  tis  to 
build  this  terminal."  Mr.  Brockel  said. 
"Sometunes  our  terminals  are  so  chooke<i  It's 
difficult  to  keep  the  aisles  open." 

Another  factor  spurring  use  of  the  port  Is 
•Jie  new  fats-iUi-oiia  terminal  that  was  re- 
cently pUced  in  operation.  It  Is  expected  to 
handle  100.000  tons  of  cargo  annually. 

The  terminal  helped  raise  the  city's  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  moet  diversified  ports 
on  the  seaway.  On  the  t>aslB  of  cargo  flowing 
through  It.  Milwaukee  ranks  fourth  among 
27  ports  on  the  tJ.S.  side  of  the  seaway. 
.\head  of  It  are  Duluth-Superior.  which  ha* 
a  huge  grain  shipment,  Chicago  and  Toledo, 

Thla  year.  Mr,  Brockel  said.  Milwaukee 
should  handle  about  800.000  tons  of  cargo, 


compared  to  685,000  tons  diu'lng  the  record 
year  of  1981.  For  the  first  time,  the  num- 
ber of  ocean  sailings  should  go  over  500.  A 
record  of  439  was  set  last  year. 

Tonnage  through  August  totaled  500.228 
compared  to  390.147  in  the  same  period  Iils: 
year.  Notable  increases  were  shown  In  bulk 
grain  shipments,  up  OS  percent;  and  heavy- 
lift  cargo  and  steel,  up  261  percent. 

The  port  has  suffered  somewhat.  Mr,  Broc- 
kel said,  because  Government  shipments  of 
powdered  milk  had  dropped  sharply  and 
Iron  and  steel  scrap  shipments  had  been  re- 
duced to  nothing  because  that  business  ..; 
dormant, 

"But  we  are  making  great  strides  as  ?. 
mercantile  port  and  this  Is  where  there  Is 
the  most  competition."  he  added,  "Euro- 
pean countTles  are  making  Increasing  use  ot 
Ureat  Lakeo  ports  for  high-grade  cargo — ma- 
chinery, tools,  wines,  ceramics,  and  manulHf- 
tured  goods.  This  is  the  cargo  that  takes 
men  and  machinery  to  move  and  what  brings 
money  Into  a  port." 

CHICAGO  A  RIVAL 

In  order  to  get  this  trade  Milwaukee  hzi 
had  to  compete  with  other  seaway  ports,  e.^- 
peclally  the  sprawling  one  In  Chicago,  ar.d 
also  overcome  skepticism  from  Its  own  com- 
mon council. 

The  S7.500  authorization  for  the  European 
trip  was  made  by  the  council  only  aftfr 
months  of  debate  and  an  accusation  by 
Brockel  that  the  council  was  Imposing  "the 
most  restrictive  form  of  shackles  on  the  port  s 
operations." 

He  has  called  for  an  expanded  promotlcn 
for  the  port,  noting  that  "New  York  spends 
more  on  promotion  than  we  do  for  our  en- 
tire  operation." 

Mr.  Brockel  will  visit  U  western  European 
countries  on  his  trip,  attempting  to  con- 
vince them,  he  said,  of  the  Importance  of 
the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

"The  problem  of  the  Midwest."  he  said 
"Is  to  blow  aw.iv  the  Inst  vestiges  of  provin- 
cialism." 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  ON 
PRESIDENT   JOHNSON 

Ml-  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  the  St 
Louis  PoKt-Dispatch.  although  a  liberal 
newspaper,  has  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
press its  disagreements  with  President 
Johnson's  policies.  Therefore,  the  highly 
favorable  editorial  which  appeared  m 
the  Post-Dispatch,  after  a  recent  Piesi- 
dential  press  conference,  assumes 
special  significance.  This  editorial  cor- 
rectly concluded : 

Altogether,  this  was  one  of  the  Presidents 
most  successful  press  conferences.  He  is  very 
much  the  man  in  charge,  and  he  Is  movlns 
steadily  in  a  number  of  right  directions.  The 
country  has  every  reason  to  grant  him  'he 
confidence  he  Inspires. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  at  tliis  point  in  iSif 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECcfn 
as  follows: 

THE  Max  is  Coasce 

President  Johnson  made  a  good  deal  ;' 
news  at  his  press  coalerence  Wednesday,  w.-'-^ 
of  It  more  Important  than  the  general  im- 
pression he  conveyed  of  a  confident,  master- 
ful Executive  who  Is  on  top  of  his  Job  In  ci' 
respects.  He  looks  well  and  obviously  treH 
well.  The  legislative  record  his  adminlstri- 
tlon  Is  compiling  continues  to  add  up  in^' 
pressively.  He  Is  moving  with  care  and  sfcil' 
to  cope  with  the  race  relations  crisis.  He  hM 
completed  forming  a  new  United  Natlorf 
staff   with   "a  passion   for   peace."     He  cs- 
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pressed  the  national  Interest  la  a  nonln- 
aiiiionary  steel  wage  settlement.  Above  all. 
lie  tiroused  hopes  that  the  road  to  peace  In 
Vietnam  may  yet  open  up. 
virrNAM 
Tlie  President  left  no  doubt  that  his  Cabi- 
net':? renewed  emphasis  on  negotiation  for  a 
peace  settlement  based  on  the  1954  Geneva 
jccorcis  Is  part  of  a  calculated  effort  to  bring 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  table.  There  will  be 
ao  letup  of  the  military  pressure,  but  the 
limited  character  of  his  military  objective 
w-is  again  made  clear.  It  Is  to  stabilize  the 
fighting  so  that  a  negotiated  political  settle- 
ment can  finally  end  the  fighting.  He  Is 
right  In  saying  that  the  country  Is  united 
o^nlnd  this  goal.  If  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vit'iong  can  be  convinced  of  this,  then  a 
prudent  assessment  of  their  own  Interests 
ilioukl  suggest  that  negotiating  fair  terms 
Mr  an  ultimate  end  of  all  foreign  Interven- 
•.10.1  oners  much  more  than  expansion  of  a 
hopeless  war. 

WAB   POLITICS 

With  smooth  finesse  Mr,  Johnson  Isolated 
iiie  House  Republicans'  feeble  white  paper 
»!ilch  sought  to  draw  a  party  line  on  Vlet- 
uaiii  He  needed  only  to  hint  at  the  hlgh- 
Level  Republicans  who  back  his  leadership 
Liiid  generously  to  grant  a  few  others  the 
r:ght  of  dissent.  The  GOP  dissenters  are,  of 
course,  trying  to  reconcile  the  Irreconcilable, 
they  disclaim  responsibility  for  our  commit- 
ment In  Vietnam  but  have  nothing  to  offer 
except  an  Irresponsible  expansion  of  the  war. 
Ill  accepting  Ihnlted  objectives  and  a  polit- 
ical settlement  Instead,  the  President  uu- 
cjuestlonably  has  the  country  with  him.  Yet 
he  Is  on  warning  that,  It  be  falls  to  obtain 
pescc,  the  Republicans  will  not  hesitate  to 
cl"..^rce  him  with  "Johnson's  war." 

rNITED    NATIONS 

The  appointment  of  James  Roosevelt  as 
US.  representative  on  the  tJ.N,  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  post  once  held  by  his 
luother,  aptly  symbolizes  the  President's  con- 
:ern  for  development  of  Impoverished  lands 
through  D.N.  action.  In  southeast  Asia,  only 
peace  Is  needed  to  unle-^ish  a  surge  of  energy 
tllrected  against  the  real  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple there — hunger  and  Ill-used  resources. 

STEEL 

By  strongly  supporting  his  economic  ad- 
visers' guidelines  for  wage  and  price  stabil- 
ity In  the  steel  negotiations,  Mr,  Johnson 
wrved  notice  that  he  Intends  to  use  his  pow- 
ers to  restrain  Inflationary  forces  before  they 
get  out  of  hand.  His  determination  la  all 
the  more  welcome  In  view  of  new  wage  con- 
tracts In  the  west  coast  construction  Indus- 
try which  bend.  If  they  do  not  break,  the 
guidelines.  Similar  action  In  steel  could  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  throughout  the  economy. 
The  President  laudably  makes  It  clear  that 
he  wants  the  guidelines  to  apply  also  to  sal- 
ary lncre;i6es  for  Federal  workers. 

LEGISLA-noN 

Mr.  Johnson  continues  to  exert  his  seem- 
ingly effortless  mastery  of  an  unprecedented 
legislative  program.  He  urges  House  leaders 
to  force  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule 
hill  out  ot  a  committee  pigeonhole  by  dls- 
ci'.jrpe  i)etltlon.  He  warns  against  crippling 
'-■t  his  immigration  bill,  which  promises  a 
long-overdue  revision  of  the  obnoxious  na- 
tional origins  basis  for  quotas.  He  still 
witnt.«  repeal  of  the  Toft-Hartley  license  for 
State  rlght-to-work  laws.  He  notes  with 
Sijti^factlon  a  fine  pace  of  Negro  voter  regis- 
tration under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  And  he 
holds  out  a  carrot  to  Congress  with  a  promise 
that,  if  It  will  do  all  Its  work  this  year,  be 
"ont  ask  so  much  next  year. 

Altogether,  this  was  one  of  the  President's 
most  successful  press  conferences.  He  Is 
^'ery  much  the  man  In  charge,  and  he  Is  mov- 
itig  steadily  In  a  number  of  right  directions. 
The  country  has  every  reason  to  grant  him 
tbe  confidence  he  Inspires. 


WASHINGTON  WORLD  CO>fFERENCE 
ON  WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH   LAW 

Mr,  McGOVERN,  Mr,  President,  I 
am  most  pleased  that  the  Senate  last 
Pi'iday  adapted  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  World  Conference  on 
World  Peace  Through  Law  which  opens 
today  in  Washington.  DC.  As  the  prin- 
cipal Senate  sponsor  of  the  measure.  I 
was  gratified  that  congressional  ap- 
proval was  speedily  obtained. 

YesteiTlay's  Washington  Post  carried 
a  fine  editorial  on  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  important  Conference. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Tlie  Quest  for  World 
Law,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  oraered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Quest  for  World  Law 

Washington  today  t>ecomes  the  focal  point 
ot  the  world-law  movement.  Four  conti- 
nental conferences  in  recent  years  led  to  the 
Conference  on  World  Peace  Through  Law  In 
Athens  2  years  ago.  and  now  some  2.500 
Judges  and  lawyers  from  110  countries  have 
assembled  here  for  the  similar  purpose  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  International 
Justice.  They  vrtll  talk  In  lofty  terms  of 
replacing  violence  with  law.  but  most  of 
their  time  will  be  spent  on  the  vital  busi- 
ness of  Improving  courts,  extending  research, 
bridging  legal  gaps,  and  analyzing  the  so- 
called  treatymaklng  explosion. 

These  lawyers  and  Judges  are  practical 
men.  They  have  no  expectation  of  sub- 
stituting world  law  for  diplomacy  and  mili- 
tary force  111  the  present  context  of  inier- 
nuiional  relations.  What  they  seek  Is  a 
speedup  In  the  natural  evolution  of  Inter- 
national Isw  and  Judicial  institutions.  One 
of  the  problems  they  will  tackle  here  will  be 
the  unification  of  some  aspects  of  commer- 
cial law  and  the  pronioUon  of  arbitration 
arrangements  so  that  business  may  be  more 
easily  transacted  across  International  lines. 
Another  Important  question  for  discussion 
win  be  the  extension  of  law  to  the  no  man's 
land  of  outer  space. 

To  the  pessinusts  who  see  no  hope  for 
a  lawful  world  the  sponsors  of  this  move- 
ment reply  that  80  percent  of  all  the  treaties 
known  to  man  have  been  dratted  In  the  lost 
20  years.  Treaties  are  the  primary  staple 
of  International  law.  Not  all  of  them  are 
constructive  In  purpose,  but  the  mere  pro- 
liferation of  treaties  suggests  a  widespread 
desire  for  orderly  International  relations. 
Treaties  have  multiplied  faster  than  the 
means  of  interpreting  and  enforcing  them, 
und  this  problem  too  will  get  much  atten- 
tion from  the  Conference. 

We  are  especially  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
ference will  be  able  to  show  how  the  World 
Court  can  be  made  more  effective.  This 
Is  one  area  m  which  the  United  States,  with 
Its  crippling  restriction  as  to  the  Jtulsdlctlon 
of  the  Court,  is  sadly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  growing  demand  for  law  In  the  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes.  By  simply 
embracing  the  principle  of  Judicial  settle- 
ment of  all  legal  disputes  that  may  be 
properly  carried  to  the  World  Court,  the 
tjnited  States  could  make  an  enormotis  con- 
tribution to  the  new  world  law  that  every 
statesman  likes  to  talk  about. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  POWERS  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 
NARRATED  IN  AMERICAN  LEGION 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 


have  felt  the  frustration  when  we  as  a 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
have  been  seriously  handicapped  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
we  foimd  unsound  govermentally. 

In  the  August  1965  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine,  a  fine  article  is 
printed  entitled  "The  Extraordinary 
Powers  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget," 
written  by  Deane  and  David  Heller,  Al- 
though the  American  Lesion  magazine 
often  prints  articles  of  exceptional  qual- 
ity and  interest,  I  believe  this  article  on 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  be  read 
by  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  legislative  function  of 
Congress.  For  this  reason.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  which  be- 
gins on  page  8  of  this  August  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The   EXTBAOBDINASY    POWERS    OF   THE    BUREAV 
OF   THE  Bl-dget 

(How  a  superbureou  in  Washington 
manipulates  the  laws,  censors  witnesses  be- 
fore Congress,  and  dictates  to  departmenu 
and  agencies  by  the  exercise  of  powers  never 
set  forth  In  the  American  Constitution.) 
(By  Deane  and  DnVld  Heller) 

Does  America  have  an  Invisible  govern- 
ment within  the  Government?  Is  there 
a  Government  agency  so  powerful  thot  It 
can — and  does — overrule,  frustrate,  or  emas- 
culate an  act  of  Congress  when  It  decides. 
on  its  own  or  In  .i  huddle  with  thp  Presi- 
dent's aids,  that  Congress  has  acted  un- 
wisely? Is  there  a  Federal  agency  so  power- 
ful that  It  can.  In  the  words  of  a  leading 
US,  Senator,  terrorize  other  agencies  of  the 
Government? 

Is  It  possible  that  a  superpowerful  agency 
of  unelected  officials  can  instruct  Cabinet 
ofBcers  testifying  before  Congress?  Can  this 
agency  black  out  unfavorable  Information 
and  censor  the  opinions  of  Government  offi- 
cials who  disagree?  Cim  It  kill  or  cripple  a 
Government  program  legally  enacted  by 
Congress' 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  words  of  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  about  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  an  agency  of  unelected  officials  which 
exercises  amazing  powers,  whether  it  legally 
possesses  them  or  not. 

In  1958,  a  furious  war  raged  In  Congress 
over  the  refusal  of  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
spend  money  authorized  by  Congress  for 
dams,  national  defense,  missions,  sp.ice  re- 
search, and  a  wide  variety  of  other  purposes, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  then  Senate  majority  lead- 
er, rose  from  his  seat  In  the  front  row  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  The  dark-suited  Senator, 
standing  tall  like  a  Texas  Ranger  out  to  draw 
a  rifle  bead  on  the  bad  guys,  took  out  after 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  quarrel  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  had  a  long  and  fascinat- 
ing history. 

Seven  months  earlier,  on  August  30.  1957. 
he  had  written  a  hot  letter  to  the  then 
Budget  Director.  Dr.  Perclval  Brundage: 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  practice 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  controlling. 
tJirough  the  apportionment  procedure,  the 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress." the  future  President  wrote. 

His  letter  had  noted  that  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
bad  heard  1,132  witnesses  In  40  lengthy  ses- 
sions that  brotight  forth  a  bill  on  civil  con- 
struction to  offset  growing  unemployment. 
The  bUi  passed  the  Senate  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote. 

"This  bui  thus  may  be  conservatively  said 
to  represent  the  will  of  Congress,"  the  Texas 
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Senator  vrroie  acidly.  "Yet.  a  letter  over  your 
signature  suggests  that  a  portion  or  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  construc- 
tion projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
be  placed  In  budgetary  reserve  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  ■•  The  Senate  majority  leader 
then  asked  "by  what  authority"  the  Budget 
Director  derived  such  powers  by  which  auch 
notion,  overriding  the  wUl  of  Congress"  was 
tiiken- 

Ou  another  occasion.  Mr.  Johnson  had 
complained  that  the  Budget  Bureau  was  a 
■czar." 

Now  Lyndon  Johnsons  angry  words  of 
March  1 1.  195B.  mn-de  on  the  Senate  floor. 
turned  to  the  matter  of  a  dnm  In  Oregon 
I  the  John  Day  Dam  >  for  which  Congress  hod 
voted  funds  and  the  President  had  signed  an 
iiuthorlrittlon. 

"The  President,  by  the  exercl.'se  of  his  own 
iuflgment  and  discretion  could  have  vetoed 
It  I  the  dftmi."  Johuson  said.  "But  Instead 
he  chose  to  approve  It.  He  permitted  a  budg- 
ft  official  who  had  responsibility  lo  no  one. 
who  w.'is  an  ,Tpp<i:ntee  of  the  Etecutive,  to 
impound  the  funds  and  vitiate  the  wll!  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive." 

Johnson  then  struck  at  tlie  growing  habit 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  to  present  an  "ap- 
prtived"  list  C'f  prii|ect5  to  Congress  on  a 
"t«ke  It  or  leave  11"  basis 

'I  do  not  Intend  to  let  the  Budget  Di- 
rector pick  out  pick  out  and  plcK  out  and 
sn  lily  tell  us:  'If  you  will  knuckle  under  and 
iret  d.own  on  your  knees  and  take  exactly 
ivHiit  I  tell  you.  I  will  let  you  hove  a  bill, 
n  you  do  not.  I  will  send  you  a  veto '  " 

I.yndon  John&on's  next  words  stated  the 
ca*ic  for  the  eonttitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  exercise  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Nation: 

'When  I  have  passed  judgme.nt  r.n  a  bill 
and  have  voted  lor  it.  the  simple  fact  that 
someone  in  the  Bure.iu  of  the  Budsjet  ob- 
lecte  to  it  will  not  change  my  conviction 
itrjd  make  me  turn  tjill  and  abandon  the  posl- 
:.en  I  took  when  I  voted  for  the  bi:I  orlg- 
inoUy  " 

How  revealing  of  the  inner  workings  of 
piwer  in  Washington,  where-^the  average 
layman  may  think— Conirress  passes  laws  and 
•he  administration  curries  tiiem  out. 

For  decades,  the  obscure  Bureuu  of  the 
Budget,  a  .oOO-man  agency  housed  in  the 
E'tecutive  offlu-e  Building  near  th»  White 
House,  has  stirred  up  tierce  ronrroversy.  fear. 
niiii  anger  inside  Washington.  Lyndon  John- 
>Q»i's  words  denouncl.ig  It  were,  In  fact, 
fOurngeoiis.  The  Dtidget  Bureau  hp.s  teeth 
:ind  claws.  Ir  can  light  back — hard. 
Nfoney — or  'he  control  C'f  money — equals 
pu.ver.  Even  V  mnjority  lender  of  the  US. 
Stnate  might  And  it  prudent  not  to  tangle 
wUh  thi?  little-known  agencv — far  and  away 
'lie  most  powerful  In  the  Notion's  Capital. 
Ol  all  the  heads  of  btireau.^.  the  Budget  Di- 
rector I.-;  the  only  one  the  President  can  ap- 
point wUhout  f.ppro^al  In  the  Congress. 

The  Btidget  Bureau  can  kill  virtually  any 
bill  introduced  in  the  Congress  with  seven 
w6rds:  "Not  In  nccord-ince  with  the  Presl- 
dar.t  s  program."  In  this  it  wields  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  President  with  Congress 
It  r.tn  land  often  hr-i>  overruled  Congress 
by  refusing  to  expend  funds  voted  bv  Con- 
gtiess  for  PedernI  programs-  In  the  p.:st. 
these  have  included  funds  for  veterans 
medical  care:  housing:  urban  renewal: 
..wmic  submarines-  the  army  reserves;  re- 
E^rch  and  development  for  the  Army.  Navy. 
Jflirlne  Corps,  and  Air  Force:  public  works 
psojects:  missl-e  and  atomic  energy  plants: 
winter  and  power  projects:  hospitals— «nd 
sdorcs  of  other  rhlngs. 

Tl^ls  may  be  an  eye  opener.  If  you've  ever 
thought  about  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at 
aU  imost  people  haven't  i  a  mental  picture 
may  come  to  mind  of  a  group  of  dedicated 
bookkeepers  toting  up  long  columns  of  fig- 
ures m  red  ink  in  their  ledger  books.  Bui 
you  couldn't  be  more  wrong.     The  Budget 


boys  are  the  fellows  with  muscle  In  Wash- 
ington. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  carries  far  more  weight  than  some 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  And  It  isn't  just 
.inybody  who  can  overrule  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  law  books,  that  authority  is 
supposed  to  be  reserved  for  the  Supreme 
Court  In  open  trial. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  get  a  top  administraioj  In 
the  executive  branch  to  talk  about  It*  se- 
crecy-shrotided  operations.  But  listen  to 
this  (from  a  man  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  but  who  formerly  held  a  top 
Government  administrative  post): 

"There's  Uttle  that  any  administrator  can 
do  when  the  Budget  Bureau  Interferes  in  the 
details  of  hi.'i  work.  It's  a  tough  thing. 
Everv  administrator  serves  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  If  he  doesn't  like  It.  he  can 
only  get  out. 

■  it  is  a  serious  problem  for  Congress,  whose 
Irwmoklng  power  Is  often  usu-ped  by  the 
'  oiitrol  of  the  purse  strings.  Congress 
p.ti.=  e5  on  approprl'.ition  for  a  certain  thing 
to  be  done.  Then  the  admlnl.'strator  who'd 
do  the  job  Is  denied  the  funds  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  tell  the 
public  or  Congress  the  facts.  Congressmen 
tell  the  people  back  home  that  the  matter 
has  been  taken  care  of  but  nothing  hiippens 
and  nobody  on  the  outside  can  understand 
it.  I  once  had  a  confrontation  with  the 
BudJret  Director  of  my  time  on  his  arbitrary 
rulings  alTcctlng  the  policy  of  my  agency.  In 
eXBSperation  he  said  to  tne:  Listen.  The 
Budget  Bureau  can  d:)  anything  It  pleases.'  " 
The  National  Education  Association  hn5 
been  waging  a  war  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment over  the  condition  of  Its  overseas 
schools.  Congress  passed  a  law  i  Public  Law 
B6-91I  to  put  the  oversea  sch'ctls  (or  chil- 
dren of  servicemen  on  a  par  with  better  U.S. 
pchools-  The  Defense  Department  did  not 
bring  the  sch'jols  up  to  pir.  and  pays  its 
te;-iciiers  about  S2.000  less  than  the  standard 
set  by  Congress  In  the  face  of  protest  from 
educator=.  It  simply  rej>e(ited  over  and  o\'er 
that  It  didn't  have  the  money  But  the  De- 
fen.';e  Department  had  not  asked  Congress  for 
the  money  needed  to  c'\rry  out  its  la'.v. 

The  Amelcnn  Legion  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  NEA  in  this  light  last  fall,  end  in  an 
editorial  advised  It  that  perhaps  the  vllliiln 
was  elsewhere  "Defence  can  t  ask  for  more 
money  thun  Btidget  OK's  and  If  Budget  Is 
the  plnchpeuny.  Defense  isn't  uUowcd  to 
sny  so.  under  rtiles  that  keep  the  facts  be- 
hind our  budgeting  a  secret  to  ihe  extent  the 
Budget  Bttrenu  desires." 

rhc  Lesion  has  had  long  cxpe-ience  with 
the  Budg-n  Bureau's  policymaking,  its  vitiat- 
ing of  law,  rind  Its  Fense  of  values  -ind  thlnk- 
ini;  Fc-r  two  decades,  career  men  in  the 
Budget  Burei.u  have  interfered  in  the 
openitlon  of  veterans  legislation  and  have 
sought  to  impose  policies  of  their  own. 
antagonistic  to  those  established  by  Conjress. 
while  Budget  Directors.  Presidents  and 
Congresses  have  come  and  gone. 

Severn  I  exionples  in  the  field  of  veterans 
aSair?  are  enlightening. 

Se\'er3l  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  au- 
thorlred  2.0C0  mtrsing  care  beds  fo-  the 
Veteran^'  Adm'-nl.'itration,  and  Congress  en- 
:u-t«d  a  law  calling  for  2.000  more.  The 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  In  draft- 
ing the  law.  spccinoally  called  for  the  nurs- 
ing care  beds  In  addition  to  the  VA's  hospIr.al 
beds  The  Budget  Bure.iu  fought  this  law 
bitterly  before  it  was  passed.  Today.  It  is 
forcing  t'ne  VA  to  reduce  its  hospital  bed 
facilities  by  4.000  beds  instead  of  adding  'he 
nursing  care  beds  to  the  total  VA  bed 
space.  At  this  writing,  only  550  of  the  nu-s- 
ing  bed-s  have  been  put  In  operation.  Metm- 
whlle.  the  VA  is  reported  to  be  planning  to 
run  the  nursing  programs  eventually  on 
money  saved  by  closing  VA  hoepltals , 

The  Budget  Bureau  is  generally  opposed 
to  tx>th  veterans  hospitalization  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Public  Health  Service  hospital 


services.  In  spite  of  the  laws  creating  them 
and  providing  their  services  It  would  like 
to  reduce  them  and  put  them  l>oth  in  one 
hospital  .-iystem.  Congress  has  rejected  eve:*^ 
proposal  either  to  cut  them  down  or  com- 
bine  them.  Nothing  daunted,  the  Bureuu 
of  the  Budget  has  been  proceeding  toward 
both  objectives  on  its  own.  In  Jan-uary. 
under  Budget  Bureau  pressure,  both  the 
VA  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  announced  closings  of  VA 
and  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  respec- 
tively At  the  same  time  they  annouicea 
an  "agreement"  under  which  the  VA.  which 
was  created  by  law  to  core  for  eligible  war 
veterans,  would  accept  such  PES  patients 
as  merchant  mariners  and  commercial  fiiih- 
ermen  In  VA  hospitals.  Thl.s  has  natur.Mly 
created  a  storm  especially  as  the  VA  hospital 
system  had.  in  March,  a  waiting  list  of  more 
than  17,000  eligible  veteran  patients  before 
closing  6  VA  hospitals  and  before  taking  in 
PH.S  patients.  When  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral issued  an  opinion  that  aspects  of  the 
PHS  agreement  are  illegal,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau's hospital  .spokesman  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  he  doubted  the  opin- 
ion was  binding,  though  the  Government 
Operations  Manual  sets  forth  that  by  law  the 
opinions  of  the  Comptroller  General  :ire 
binding  on  the  executive.  This  one  i-^tie 
presently  has  the  Budget  Bureau  and  Con- 
gress heading  on  a  collision  course  w.th 
respect  to  the  legality  of  Budget  B'.irciu 
activities. 

A  competent  reporter  who  has  been  or. 
the  Washington  scene  for  more  than  two 
decades  notes  that  It  Li  almost  Impossible 
to  find  who  makes  decisions  like  this.  The 
Budget  Bureau  refers  to  them  as  "decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  President."  while  the  acttiai 
architects  are  "faceless  and  nameless  " 

How  the  Budget  Bureau  thinks  about  vet- 
erans was  revealed  in  House  testimony  on  .i 
pension  bill  last  year,  A  VA  spokesniun 
said  that  the  Budget  Bureau  was  not  ot.lv 
opposed  to  the  bill  but  was  opposed  to 
publicizing  it  because  "this  wovild  cause  ^ 
l.'U'ge  number  of  new  veterans  to  apply" 
We  will  sec  more  about  the  Budget  Bureaus 
work  in  making  it  hard  for  veterans  to  re- 
ceive benefits  already  awarded  them  by  liiw. 
At  Its  May  S-0  iiieetir.g  this  ye.'U-.  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Amerlcau  LcRioii 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  urging 
President  Johnson  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  charging,  among  '.tlier 
things,  that  the  Bureau  Is  establishing  na- 
tional  policy  on  Its  own.  thereby  usurping 
the  power  of  Congress.  The  Legion  took  thiB 
dire  action  following  yie  latest  attack  upon 
veterans'  benefits  by  the  Budget  Bureau 

On  January  13.  1965.  the  VA.  without 
warning,  announced  its  intention  to  close 
11  hospitals.  4  veterans'  homes,  and  16 
regional  oflices  where  veterans*  claims  are 
received,  processed,  and  awarded  or  denied. 
The  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  immediately 
protested,  calling  It  "shocking"  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  are  supposed  to  set 
veterans'  policy,  were  not  consulted.  Com- 
mander .Johnson  charged  that  the  announced 
closings  were  not  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  VA.  but  were  forced  upon  it  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  John  J.  Corcorun, 
director  of  the  Legion's  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Con\mlsslon  chnrged  "the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  lost  control  of  Its  med- 
ical program  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget." 
On  March  4.  1965.  ihe  Assistant  Director  ;cr 
Legislative  Reference  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  odmitted  to  the  Legion's  Rehabilun- 
tlon  Conference  that  the  Budget  Bureau  did 
press  the  VA  to  close  ho.';pitals," 

Out  in  the  field,  citizens'  committees 
looked  at  some  facts.  Thus  a  special  com- 
mittee oJ  experienced  North  Dakota  veterans' 
service  officers.  representing  volunteer 
groups,  investigated  the  VA's  justification 
of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Fargo 
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VA  regional  office  with  the  one  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn  ,  200  miles  away. 

The  VA  had  made  two  basic  claims,  never 
mentioning  Budget  Bureau  pressure.  It 
said  (11  that  S138.740  would  be  saved,  chiefly 
in  salaries  paid  at  Fargo;  (2'  North  Dakota 
veterans  could  easily  process  their  claims 
by  mall  to  St.  Paul,  because  experience 
showed  nearly  all  of  the  claims  handled  at 
Fargo  were  being  bandied  by  mall  already. 
The  North  Dakota  committee  found  that 
It  would  cost  more  to  move  than  to  stay 
in  Forgo:  that  the  savings  estimate  was 
based  chiefly  on  salary  eliminations  at  Fargo; 
thit  it  was  almost  double  the  actual  salary 
elimination;  and  that  It  did  not  detluct  from 
savings  the  new  cosw  that  would  be  as- 
sumed In  St.  Paul. 

Par  worse,  the  VA's  report  on  handling 
claims  by  mall  turned  out  to  be  a  patheti- 
cally transparent  attempt  to  justify  the  un- 
justlfloble.  In  attempting  to  minimize  the 
impairment  of  services  by  withdrawing  from 
F.irgo.  the  VA  claimed  that  only  2  3  percent 
of  Its  service  in  Pargo  In  1964  had  been 
nijde  by  personal  contact  with  veterans, 
while  97  7  percent  hod  been  by  mall— which 
could,  of  course,  simply  continue  at  St.  Paul 
at  no  Inconvenience  to  anyone. 

Tlie  VA  reported  270.483  mail  contacts  at 
F.irgo  In  1964  and  only  6,506  personal  con- 
tacts with  veterans. 

The  North  Dakota  committee  reported 
that  the  figures  were  outrageously  false 
Only  19.500  of  the  pieces  of  mail  reported 
had  anything  to  do  with  service  contacts 
with  veterans.  The  rest  imore  than  261,000) 
were  Ju-it  mail  received — Junk  mall.  adfi.  bills. 
intrr-VA  mall,  personal  mall  of  employees 
and  patients — anything  with  a  canceled 
postage  stamp. 

And  personal  contacts  with  veterans.  In- 
stead of  being  6.506  were  40.008  They  came 
not  to  2.3  percent  of  the  total  contacts  with 
veterans,  but  more  than  66  percent. 

Similar  committees  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  reported  the  same  discrepancies  with 
respect  to  Justiricatlons  ol  VA  closings  In 
their  areas. 

This  Incredible  situation  concerning  pub- 
)!i:  responsibility  is  not  like  the  usually  me- 
tl'-Mlous  Veterans'  Administration.  It  Is  like 
•hp  wriggling  of  a  Government  agency  tinder 
orders  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
rut  back  Its  operation  with  a  tough  com- 
mand to  make  the  cutback  look  good. 

On  the  surface  ir  looks  like  Insanity  for 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  force  the  VA  to  close 
om,:e5  when  the  reputed  savings  are  only 
:nyth.  But  It  makes  sinister  sense  when  vou 
.'ec.'dl  the  Budget  Bureau's  desire  not  to  have 
vsternns  claim  what  has  already  been 
awarded  them  by  Congress.  Intensive 
studies  by  both  the  VA  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  have  revealed  that 
■  eterans  who  have  been  eligible  for  mltilons 
or  dollars  of  vets  benefits  didn't  claim  them 
btcmise  they  did  not  undersuind  the  law 
m  spite  of  V.^  mall  In  governmentese  ex- 
plaining It  to  them.  In  this  light,  the 
h.i.'iky-panky  unveiled  at  Fargo  (only  one  of 
1')  regional  ollices  thot  were  proposed  to  be 
closed)  to  force  more  veterans  to  use  the  mall 
suggests  that  the  Budget  Bureau  sees  the 
teal  savings  to  lie  in  unclaimed  heneflts  if 
.'•erMces  to  veterans  are  wlthdrav.'n  hundreds 
0'  miles. 

The  outcry  at  this  sort  of  thing  resulted  In 
President  Johnson  taking  the  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  VA  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  referring  the  VA  closings  to  a  special 
Presidential  committee.  C>n  June  9.  the 
closing  order  was  rescinded  for  Fargo  and 
seven  other  regional  offices,  for  two  of  the 
soldiers  homes  and  five  of  the  hospitals. 
This  was  clearly  a  compromise  of  a  situation 
In  '.vhlch  his  own  Budget  Bureau  had  em- 
barrassed the  President.  Six  hoepitsls, 
caring  for  11.500  patients:  eight  regional 
offices,  and  two  soldiers  homes  remained  on 
the  list  to  be  closed  unless  Congress  should 


specifically  legislate  their  continuance,  as  It 
has  sometimes  done  In  the  past.  To  a  num- 
ber of  bills  already  proposed  to  prevent 
further  arbitrary  closings  at  the  whim  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  House  Veterans  AUairs 
Committee  promptly  added  another  iHR. 
202)  to  restrict  either  the  closing  or  adding 
of  VA  hospitals  and  homes  in  the  future 
vsdthout  approval  of  the  committee.  So 
much  for  a  sampling  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  operation  In  veterans  alTairs. 

Fear  Is  one  of  the  weapons  by  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  enforces  its  dominance 
"It  Is  common  knowledge."  former  .Senator 
Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  once  re- 
marked, "that  most  Government  agencies 
are  scared  green  of  the  Budget  Bureau." 

The  gagging  of  high  Government  officials 
In  testimony  before  Congress  goes  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  American  system  of  repre- 
sentative government.  It  Is  a  form  of  con- 
trolled Ignorance  of  the  people's  represent- 
atives. 

Nor  Is  this  confined  to  verbal  testimony. 
The  Budget  Bureau  controls  the  content  of 
letters  sent  by  agencies  to  Congress  and  of 
letters  sent  by  Independent  agencies  to  the 
President.  It  censors  the  mall  in  both  of 
these  channels  by  demanding  that  whatever 
such  agency  heads  write  must  be  submitted 
to  them  for  approval,  disapproval  or  altera- 
tion. The  Congress  seeks  a  written  appraisal 
on  virtually  every  bill  before  it.  from  the 
agency  that  the  bill  would  come  under.  But 
if  any  agency  head  has  a  different  opinion 
from  that  of  the  Budget  Bureau.  It  is  out  of 
the  letter  before  a  congressional  committee 
sees  It. 

The  Member  of  Congress  who.  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  has  been  the  Budget  Bureau's 
most  persistent  critic  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  Rep- 
resentative Daniel  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Flood  has  referred  to  the  Budget  Bureau  as 
a  menace  to  the  general  welfare  and  has, 
along  with  numerous  other  Members  of 
Congress,  often  Introduced  bills  to  abolish 
it  in  Its  present  form. 

Flood  was  the  author  of  a  stinging  attack 
on  the  Bureau  when  he  charged  in  1939  that 
It  had  made  groveling,  heelellcklng,  faceless 
wonders  of  the  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
nesses before  the  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  Congress.  "No  won- 
der Gen.  James  Gavin.  Gen.  Matthew  Ridg- 
woy  and  other  civiUan  and  millUry  leaders 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  will  not  stom- 
ach this  regimentation."  Flood  oald  angrily 
on  the  House  fioor. 

Representative  Flood  created  a  sensation 
when  he  read  Into  the  CoNcaEssioN.^L  Recobd 
a  confidential  memorandum  'obtained  by 
means  not  publicly  stated )  addressed  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense.  Neil  McElroy.  by 
the  then  Budget  Director.  Maiulce  H.  Stans. 
It  reads  very  much  like  the  orders  of  a  tough 
top  sergeant  passing  down  the  word  to  the 
troops: 

"It  Is  expected,"  Stans  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  "that  witnesses  i  before  con- 
gressional committees)  will  carefully  avoid 
volunteering  views  differing  from  the  budget, 
either  on  the  record  or  off  the  record  Wlille 
direct  questions  at  hearings  must  be  an- 
swered frankly,  it  Is  expected  that  a  witness 
who  feels  that  he  must  set  forth  a  persohal 
view  Inconsistent  with  the  President's  budget 
will  point  out  that  the  President's  Judgment 
on  the  matter  was  reached  from  his  over- 
all perspective  as  head  of  the  Government 
and  in  the  light  of  overriding  national  policy. 
The  witness  should  make  It  clear  that  his 
personal  comments  are  not  a  request  for 
additional  funds. 

"Please  see  that  a  reminder  of  this  reaches 
all  officials  ond  employees  who  participate 
In  hearings  on  appropriations  and  on  legis- 
lation directly  related  to  budget  proposals." 

Not  everyone  was  gagged,  but  they  didn't 
have  their  way  either.  The  Congressional 
Quarterly  published  the  names  of  numerous 


able  Americans  who  had  quit  the  Govern- 
ment service  In  rebellion  against  the  in- 
visible Budget  Bureau  rather  than  support 
policies  to  which  they  were  opposed,  with 
gags  in  their  mouths.  At  the  same  time  the 
Quarterly  listed  a  host  of  charges  that  had 
been  made  against  the  Bureau. 

Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  said  it  had  withheld 
"funds  to  design  nuclear  power  plants  to 
keep  submarines  under  water  Indeflnltely  " 
The  outspoken  father  of  om  nuclear  subs 
declared.  "They  should  either  release  the 
funds  or  cancel  the  project." 

The  head  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards charged  that  the  Budget  Bureau  had 
held  up  funds  for  missile  research.  The  Army 
Research  Director  said  that  weapons  devel- 
opment was  lagging  because  too  many  budget 
experts  were  trying  to  run  the  Army  research 
program  Representative  Chet  Houtield 
said  there'd  been  a  clear  substitution  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Budget  Bureau  for  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  experts  at  the  Hanford. 
Wash..  Plutonium  project.  Senator  Clinton 
A^JDEl^soN  said  the  Budget  Bureau  had  slowed 
rocket  development  by  impounding  $9.1  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  Project  Rover,  and  that 
It  had  drafted  the  President's  space  agency 
bin  and  given  Interested  agencies  only  24 
hours'  notice  before  submitting  It  to  Con- 
gress. Senator  Mike  Mansfield  said  that  the 
Bureau  had  frozen  922  million  of  S32  million 
appropriated  for  the  National  Guard 

To  the  suns  letter.  Representative  Flood 
commented  acidly : 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  a  Frank- 
enstein Insofar  as  the  legislative  processes 
of  Congress  are  concerned.  It  proposes  and 
discloses  as  this  group  of  glorified  clerks 
directs.  The  Budget  Bureau  is  making  policy 
on  the  minute,  on  the  hour,  on  the  day.  It 
is  torturing  beyond  all  reason  what  Coiigress 
meant  when  it  created  the  Bureau." 

Such  intimate  glimpses  into  the  Itmer 
exercise  of  power  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  do  not  come  to  light  often.  You  do 
not  see  television  programs  or  magazine 
arucles  on  the  Budget  Bureau — and  the  only 
newspaper  comments  you  are  likely  to  see 
are  brief,  routine  announcements  such  as 
that  of  the  recent  replocement  of  Budget 
Director  Kermii  Gordon  by  Charles  L 
Schultze.  a  40-year-old  Maryland  University 
economics  professor. 

The  late  Senator  Thomas  Hennlngs,  of 
Missouri,  counted  by  many  as  the  most 
scholarly  constitutional  lawyer  to  sit  In  Con- 
gress for  decades,  was  upset  about  the  Budget 
Bureau's  muzzling  of  witnesses  before  con- 
gressional committees: 

""Congress."  Senator  Hennlngs  said,  "ought 
to  have  access  to  opinions  and  facts  from 
Government  officials  to  carry  out  Its  own 
serious  responsibilities  to  the  people."  He 
read  to  his  fellow  Senators  a  short,  sharply 
pointed  editorial  from  the  Columbia  Mls- 
sourian  re:  the  Budget  Bureau's  gagging  of 
Witnesses: 

"Budget  Bureau  spokesmen  denied  that 
this  (the  Stans  letter)  was  Intended  as  a  gag 
on  prospective  tvltnesses.  But  if  it  was  not 
this,  what  was  It? 

"It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  appro- 
priations, and  In  carrying  out  this  duty.  It 
should  have  all  possible  sources  of  infonna- 
tion.  The  most  natural  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  Government  officials.  Congressmen 
must  try  to  find  out  whether  or  not  their 
requests  are  justified.*' 

Senator  Mike  Mansiield.  of  Montana,  now 
the  majority  leader,  has  questioned  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Budget  Bureau, 

"Congress."  he  said  frankly,  "faces  a  con- 
stitutional problem  which  we  will  have  to 
meet  some  day  If  we  do  not  want  to  see  our 
(lawmaking)  power  steadily  eroded  and  our 
constitutional  position  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government  reduced  still  further." 
The  constitutional  problem  still  has  not 
been  faced. 
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The  Bureau  was  established  In  1921  after 
a  dozen  years  of  hassle  on  Capitol  Hill.  But 
It  did  not  become  really  controversial  until 
thB  late  1930's,  when  Franlcim  D.  Roosevelt 
proposed  to  reorganize  It.  vastly  enlarge  Ua 
powers,  and  put  It  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

Republican  Members  of  Congress  bounced 
up  and  down  oft  the  Capitol  Dome  at  the 
verv  thought  of  that  Copltol  Hill  resounded 
with  anguished  cries  that  Roosevelt  wanted 
to  become  a  dictator.  Enough  Democrats 
Joined  m  opposuig  the  move  so  that  il  was 
defeated  In  Congress.  An  angry  FDR  from 
the  little  White  House  In  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 
wrote  his  famous  "Dear  John"  open  letter  In 
which  he  denied  that  he  possessed  the  tal- 
ent or   inclination  to  become  a  dictator 

Finally.  FDR  gor  his  way.  The  bill 
passed.  On  September  9.  1939.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  for  1939  made  the  Budget 
Bureau  a  part  of  the  Presidents  staff. 

With  the  recasting  of  the  Bureau  as  a  pri- 
vate arm  of  the  President.  Its  Director  be- 
yond congressional  confirmation,  the  Bureau 
became  a  storm  center  and  has  been  one 
ever  since. 

What  went  wrong? 

Both  the  Congress,  and  President,  and  all 
the  agencies,  hadlv  need  a  budget  bureau  to 
estamate  how  much  income  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  from  aaiy  and  all  revenue 
sources,  and  how  much  the  various  old  pro- 
grams and  new  proirrams  entertained  by  the 
Congress  the  President,  and  the  agencies  will 
coat  auch  a  bureau  Is  also  needed  to  sug- 
Ecsi  w  ivs  and  mesins  of  doing  the  most 
with  the'  Ir.ist  money  Nobody  has  ever  ob- 
jected to  this,  the  primary  function  of  the 
Btideet  Bureau  And  It  is  an  enormous  and 
responsible  job.  j    .„ 

But  111  of  this  Is  an  advlsorj-  and  co- 
ordiu'ting  Job. 

The  power  to  see  to  It  thnt  the  laws  that 
ara  rtitt'-trd  are.  or  are  not.  "-arrted  out.  does 
jj  ^#  .,.,*vstv,  .,n  ..drlsory  Job 

Her  the  details  of  the  work 
so  iis  to  alter  the  effect  o( 
.    ,  .■■)  with  It. 

1'-  j,,-.^-  •)  '■>--i«nr  the  ugenc^ei  nf  Cicv- 
eram«t't"  so  tHat  they  may  tell  Congress 
,.  u  ■  tie  XMd-er  Buroui  permits  f>i  nl 
■  '  "ot  so  with  It.  Any  agency  should 
,V,  ,  ,„  tt«l  ro  tell  tSie  Cim-;rns.i  anythlns 
It  w  .  1  to  nd  the  Bvidcet  Bureui  should 
then  D-  permitted  to  testify  that  It  disagrees 
with  -nch  agency,  so  that  Congress  can  have 
the  ta-t?  on  both  sides. 

W"  have  seen  that  the  Budget  Biueau  Is 
not,  above  telling  Congre-s  wliat  laws  It 
should  and  should  not  pass,  not  as  mere 
testimony,  but  with  threats  of  getting  a 
Presidential  veto  In  some  cases,  or  simply 
declining  to  spend  the  money  <or  permitting 
It  to  be'requestedi  to  carry  out  a  law  that 
may  be  enacted  by  Congress  over  the  Bu- 
reitu'5  objection. 

Because  the  Bureau  was  made  an  arm  of 
the  President  himself.  It  easily  looks  upon 
Itself  as  the  President  speaking.  TJnllke 
Pre-ildcnts.  the  career  staff  of  the  Bureau 
doesn't  stand  for  election  every  ♦  years 
Prefldents  of  both  parties  and  Budget  Di- 
rectors come  and  go  while  the  career  staff 
stays  on.  It  suya  on  under  Republican 
and  Democratic  Presidents,  giving  orders  to 
and  making  decisions  for  Republican  and 
Daniocr.-.tK^  Cabinet  Departments  and  le^^ser 
agencies  under  secretaries  who  come  and 
go,  and  wielding  the  political  power  of  suc- 
ceeding Presidents  In  Congress. 

This  Is  heady  medicine  Indeed — a  tempta- 
tion to  an  exercJse  of  power  which  the  Con- 
stitution sought  to  avoid  above  all  else.  It 
makes  of  the  Budget  Bureau  a  disembodied, 
une'.ectj^d,  permanent  EUF>er  President  of  the 
United  State?  The  same  men  spoke  for 
Truman  and  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  who 
are  ."^peaking  for  Lyndon  Johnson  today. 
Had  Barry  Goldwater  been  elected  they  would 
have    been    speaking    for    him.    Presidents 


themselves  shrink  in  stature  beside  this 
silent,  secretive  organ  of  continuing  power. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Budget  Bureau  Is  seen 
by  many  as  the  Invisible  Government  of  the 
United  "states.  Small  wonder  that  Lyndon 
Johnson,  as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
cried  out  "by  what  authority?"  and  got  no 
answer. 

The  Budget  Bureau  is  needed — back  In  its 
former  position  as  a  potent  advisor  whose 
estimates  and  counsel  on  Income  and  ex- 
penditures should  be  heard  with  respect. 
But  It  should  be  divested  of  all  powers — 
actual  and  sub  rosa — to  be  the  enforcer  of 
us  own  policies  In  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  a  Goveriunent  that  la 
supposed  to  be  representative  of  the  people. 
By  making  the  Budget  Bureau  an  arm  of  the 
President,  too  much  power  was  delegated  to 
a  continuing  group  of  men  who  are  not  po- 
litically answerable  to  the  people  of  a  Re- 
public. President  Johnson  will  have  no 
power  1,0  speak  for  his  successor  as  Presi- 
dent, but  the  career  men  in  the  Budget 
Bureau  who  now  speak  for  him  will  speak 
tor  the  next  President,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  usurped 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  for 
decades."  declares  Senator  Ralph  Tar- 
BOBQUCB,  of  Texas.  "The  Budget  Bureau 
has  gone  tar  beyond  Its  proper  and  constitu- 
tional place  In  Government  by  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  powers  not  properly  granted  to 
the  Executive.  I  would  be  In  favor  of  abol- 
Ishlrig  it  as  It  now  exists  and  replacing  It 
with  another  agency  to  coordinate  rather 
than  to  command. 

"It's  really  dangerous."  says  Yarborough. 
"It's  not  safe  for  the  country.  The  Pound- 
ing Fathers:  Washington.  JeBerson,  Madison, 
and  the  others  who  framed  our  Government. 
set  up  a  Constitution  of  checks  and  balances. 
The  Founding  Fathers  learned  trom  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries  that  th**  average  man 
would  fart'  better  with  a  dlfTuslon  of  pov.'er 
ill  Oovernnierii 

"If.  under  the  ^uise  of  being  economical, 
the  Budget  Bure..u  reruse^.  tn  spend  moiu-y 
appropriated  bv  r^^nBr^ss  r.  ri-.rry  ni-:  -he 
laws  eiiaci?-t  oy  c-.'U^rc'-*5-  th*"  bi!li;nce  nf 
ci)n.titul:3Cniil  (icwers  Is  destroyed.  Ar.U 
>nnt  Is  (jrev  ."■ely  wh  .t  has  hnj:p;uecl  over  ilie 
past  -*iever.'-l  decades 

"ConcrP'S  must  seme  day  face  up  t«j  the 
problem  by  abolishing  the  Bii'eilit  of  the 
Budget  and  setting  up  something  else  In  its 
stt-ad.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  have 
the  nerve  ond  the  drive  and  the  energy  to 
go  back  and  recipture  its  constitutional 
powers.    Some  day  it  will  " 


HUMAN  SUFFERING  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM EMPHASIZES  THE  IMPOR- 
TANCE OF  INCREASING  MEDICAL 
AID 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
milUai-y  effort  in  Vietnam  seems  to  be 
slowly  but  steadily  improvin?. 

And  yet  we  may  lose  the  peace.  We 
may  lose  the  support  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  simply  because  their  suf- 
fering has  become  unbearable. 

Last  Sunday  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  the 
eminent  New  York  Times  medical  corre- 
spondent, reported  the  heartbrnakln; 
story  of  sickness  and  death  In  Vietnam. 

He  also  described  in  detail  the  pathetic 
lack  of  doctors,  of  hospitals,  and  medi- 
cines. These  are  shortages  we  are  work- 
ing desperately  to  solve.  It  is  vital  that 
we  do  even  better — in  fact  far  better  in 
the  future — if  we  are  to  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  these  long-suflerlng  people, 
and  that  is  the  key  to  genuine  victory  in 
Vietnam. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Rusk.  "Refugee  In  Vietnam." 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorl, 
as  follows: 
REFtjCEE      Crisis      in      Vittnam — Comstast 

SHiFTtNC   of   Homeless   Makes    DirnctTLT 

Job  Almost  iNSt/RMonNTSBLE 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  MX).) 

SAioON.^Only  by  seeing  can  one  believe 
the  extent  and  depth  of  human  suBering  in 
Vietnam. 

The  complexities  of  relieving  suffering  In 
this  war-ravaged  nation  are  Incredible.  They 
would  be  Insurmountable  were  It  not  for 
the  programs  already  established  by  the  tJ  S 
forces.  l»th  military  and  civilian.  Inter- 
national voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups 
from  the  free  world. 

Of  the  15  million  people  In  Vietnam,  600,- 
000  or  1  In  is  are  refugees.  This  la  the 
second  time  In  the  brief  history  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  that  the  uprooting  of 
lives  has  reached  enormous  proportions. 

In  1954  and  1955,  following  th'-  partition 
of  Vietnam,  almost  1  million  refugees  left 
the  Communist  north  because  of  political 
and  religious  beliefs.  Only  140,000,  primarily 
elements  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  army,  moved  from 
the  south  to  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

The  situation  today,  however,  is  completely 
different  from  10  years  ago.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  forces  of  communism  and  democ- 
racy. 

L.^ND    or    ISOLATIOX 

Now  .South  Vietnam  resembles  :i  large  lake 
dotted  with  numerous  Islands.  The  "water" 
portion  is  the  Vlotcong  and  the  "Islands"  the 
secure  and  scmisecure  territory  of  the  Viet, 
namese.  As  the  ride  of  battle  fluctuates, 
these  islands  increase  or  decrease  In  size 

Whrr.  tjie  i.-iland.'  rtccreaje  the  rural  pop- 
1!  t'o^  se»ks  ri  fU'^e  in  the  secur-  territories 
and.  US  a  result,  the  rofiigee  population 
swells.  As  the  government  and  U.S  forces 
coutiteraltuCk  and  regain  territory  the 
ieft;gers  rcturtl  to  their  inrms  and  hiunlets 

When  t'.i.e  United  States  and  Vietnam  ma- 
rines began  a  combined  air  and  amphibious 
otien.sive  in  the  coastal  lowlands  at  Cnpe 
Batungan.  about  340  miles  northeast  of  here 
recently,  the  refugee  population  of  nearby 
secure  areas  Increased  rapidly.  Leaflets  are 
dropped  in  advance  of  an  attack  to  warn  the 
civilian  population  to  seek  safety. 

The  current  Influx  of  refugees  resulU  from 
the  Increased  Vletcong  terrorism  and  con- 
fiscatory taxation,  and  increased  Vleiuum 
and  U.3.  military  operations. 

Refugees  are  almost  100-perccnt  women, 
children,  and  older  men.  Practically  all  of 
the  country's  men  of  working  age  are  In  its 
armed  forces.  Primarily  farmers,  the  relii- 
gees  have  no  other  skills  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  government  and  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

In  theory,  the  government  provides  each 
adult  refugee  with  seven  plasters  a  day 
(about  5  cents  I  and  three  plasters  a  day 
for  a  child  With  the  rising  prices,  resulting 
from  shortages  of  commodities.  It  has  become 
increasingly  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  provide  the  refugees  with  supplementary 
food  Distribution  of  food,  which  comes 
from  US.  surplus  stocks,  presents  an  ei- 
iraordinarlly  difficult  logistical  problem  be- 
cause the  secure  areas  are  isolated. 

RAIL    TRANSPORT    OUT 

There  Is  no  rail  transport  because  the 
Vletcong  have  destroyed  all  railway  bridges. 
When  wood  and  other  supplies  become  de- 
pleted, the  government  has  to  deploy  thou- 
sands of  Its  troops  to  clear  a  highway  througS 
Vletcong  territory  and  then  has  to  keep  I' 
open  for  the  long  truck  convoys.    In  many 
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iieas.  the  only  communication  with  the  out- 
side world  for  months  has  been  by  airlift. 

Pood  and  Its  delivery  is  the  No.  I  problem 
jor  Vietnam's  refugees  and  Its  provincial 
population.  The  second  major  problem  is 
iiKiUh.  Vietnam  has  about  900  physicians. 
most  of  whom  are  in  the  military  service.  In 
one  secure  area,  which  last  week  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  300.000  persons,  there  are 
only  4  physicians,  all  of  whom  are  in  the 
inllitf-.ry  service  and  must  meet  the  civilian 
health  needs  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Tuberculosis  Is  highly  prevalent,  as  are 
stM  Infections.  Intestinal  parasites,  tra- 
choma, and  other  diseases  of  the  eyes,  ty- 
phoid, and  leprosy.  A  remarkably  good  Job 
has  been  done  by  Vietnamese  and  United 
States  health  workers  in  controlling  serious 
epidemics  among  the  refugees  by  Inocula- 
ttoDS  against  Bmallpox,  cholera,  plague,  and 
lypbold. 

In  vast  areas  of  the  country  the  only  bealth 
services  ore  medicines  distributed  by  U.S. 
aiilltury  teams.  These  are  not  special  medi- 
cal units  but  regular  forces,  all  of  whom 
carry  medicines  to  distribute  to  the  civilian 
population,  especially  refugees. 

Added  to  the  health  problems  of  an  up- 
rooted population  are  the  ravages  of  conflict. 
This  writer  saw  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
3  visit  to  Mytho.  a  provincial  capital  in  the 
lush  Mekong  DeKa.  Mytho  is  30  minutes 
from  here  by  helicopter  over  Vletcong  ter- 
ritorj'.  There  had  been  heavy  Sghttng  the 
Bight  before  in  the  area.  Refugees  were  Just 
Degiuning  to  struggle  in  with  their  wotmded. 

The  most  touching  of  all  vi'as  a  frantic 
mother  with  a  3-year-old  child,  a  large  por- 
tion of  whjase  face  had  been  destroyed  by 
Vletcong  land  mines.  She  had  walked  11 
Ulometers  (nearly  7  miles)  through  Vlet- 
cong territory  to   find    help   for  her  child. 

Other  casualties  Included  amputees  and  a 
12-yeor-o!d  boy  with  hundreds  of  skin 
lounds.  who  was  blinded  by  a  Vletcong  land 
mine. 

COtn.D   BE    REHABILITATED 

There  was  an  outstanding  team  of  Philip- 
pine surgeons  In  the  provincial  hospital, 
which,  like  many  hospitals  In  Vietnam,  had 
vro  patients  in  most  of  its  beds.  There  are 
numerous  Philippine  and  other  free  world 
croups  working  in  health  activities  among 
the  Vletn.'imese  civilian   population. 

Particularly  distressing  to  this  writer  waa 
the  problem  of  the  piu'aplegtc  veterans. 
Most  of  them  have  been  collected  at  one 
ctnter.  which  is  a  2-hour  drive  from  Saigon 
through  Vletcong  territory.  The  authorities. 
having  had  no  experience  In  the  modem 
fflanoBement  of  paraplegia  and  no  personnel 
trained  to  meet  the  complicated  problems 
of  this  condition,  are  helpless. 

The.qe  men  arc  excellent  candidates  for 
rehabilitation,  but  unless  they  receive  out- 
sldu  help  quickly  they  are  doomed. 

Vietnam  Is  a  political  struggle  with  vio- 
lent military  overtones.  It  Is  a  Vietnamese 
"ar,  which  must  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
'»lth  our  support.  It  Is  a  war  that  can  be 
lost  In  Saigon,  but  con  only  be  won  In  the 
countryside.  It  is  a  war  with  hundreds  of 
pressing  needs  in  the  flelds  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare. 

The  solutions  to  these  problems  have 
political  as  well  as  humanitarian  implica- 
tions. The  Vietnamese  peasant  wants  secu- 
nty,  food,  social  Justice,  and  a  better  life  for 
his  children  than  he  has  had.  He  has  a 
peat  yearning  for  education  for  his  children. 
He  will  cast  his  lot  with  the  political  system 
inder  which  he  thinks  his  chances  are  bert 
for  the    aclilevement    of   his   aspirations. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
*OTld  to  provide  sufficient  help  to  the 
•■^public  of  Vietnam  to  make  these  aapira- 
'■<ins  a  reality  could  restilt  in  our  winning 
'he  war  but  losing  the  peace. 
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RICHARD  NIXON  IS  OFF  BASE 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  by 
making  inflammatory  statements  during 
tns  recent  trip  to  the  Far  East,  Richard 
Nixon  has  done  a  distinct  disservice  to 
our  Governments  goal  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  southeast  Asia.  Some  of 
the  Nation's  most  responsible  newspa- 
pers. Including  the  New  'Vork  Times  on 
September  8,  and  the  Lcwiston  Morning 
Tribune  on  August  29.  have  condemned 
Mr.  Nl.xon's  statements.  As  Bill  Hall 
noted  in  the  Lewlston  Morning  Tribune: 
Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon, 
currently  on  a  tour  of  the  Par  East,  Is  taking 
astounding  liberties  In  announcing  what 
tills  Nation's  policies  should  be  and  will  bo 
In  the  Vietnamese  war.  He  is  showing  no 
regard  for  the  fact  he  Is  a  distinguished 
former  high  official  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  many  in  the  Far  East 
may  take  his  words  for  more  than  the  idle 
comments  of  another  American  tourist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
two  excellent  editorials  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times,  Sept  8, 

1965) 

Nixon  Ofp  Base 

Richard  M.  Nixon's  16-day  tour  of  Asia, 
described  as  a  "private  business  trip."  lins 
been  accompanied  by  public  statements  at 
every  stop  calling  for  "victory"  In  Vietnam 
and  denouncing  proposals  for  peace  negotia- 
tions. In  a  Saigon  news  conference,  the 
former  Vice  President  said  the  Republican 
Party  would  make  a  campaign  Issue  out  of 
Vietnam  In  1968  and  1968  If  President  John- 
son ended  the  war  there  by  compromise. 

The  propriety  of  carrying  an  American 
political  debate  abroad,  doubtful  in  any  cir- 
cumstances. Is  even  more  questionable  when 
controversial  statements  concerning  a  war 
situation  are  emitted  from  a  platform  in 
the  war  zone  Itself.  But  the  Issue  raised  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  remark!? — which  oppose  a  settle- 
ment based  on  concessions  by  both  sides — is 
far  more  Important  than  the  unfortunate  lo- 
cation he  chose  for  the  purpose. 

The  Idea  that  unconditional  surrender  can 
be  imposed  on  North  Vietnam  Is  an  Illusion 
that  most  Americans  long  since  have  aban- 
doned. President  John.'jon  has  recognized 
that  military  victory  Is  impossible  for  either 
side.  He  has  accompanied  military  pressure 
with  propofals  that  offer  North  Vietnam  a 
way  out  of  the  present  Impasse. 

The  effect  of  the  President's  proposals  on 
the  non.'illned  countries — and  on  Moscow  and 
Hanoi— seems  to  have  Communist  China 
worried.  Pelplng  In  recent  weeks  has  felt  It 
necessary  to  urge  Hanoi  to  fight  on.  But 
the  Chinese  leaders  are  evidently  unable  to 
offer  any  more  solid  encouragement  than  the 
wiU-o'-the-wlsp  hope  that  other  "liberation 
wars"  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  ul- 
timately will  help  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists defeat  the  United  States. 

In  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
marks can  only  be  tragically  harmful,  en- 
couraging an  unrealistic  intransigence  Just 
at  the  moment  when  a  vital  debate  seems  to 
be  going  on  within  the  Communist  world. 

(Prom  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)   Morning  Trib- 
une, Aug.  29.  1965) 
We  Read  Tot: — Loud  and  Mistaken 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  proclaimed 
knowingly   Friday    that    he    Is    keeping    his 
"antenna  •   •   •  very  much  alert"  for  peace 
.?lgn.als   from   the   CommunlsU.     If   he   had 
tuned    to    another    frequency    Saturday    he 


would  have  heard,  not  a  peace  overture,  but  a 
symphony  In  saber  rattling.  And  It  came  not 
from  Hanoi.  Pelplng,  or  Moscow  war  rooms. 
The  transmitter  was  a  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon,  cur- 
rently on  a  tour  of  the  Far  East.  Is  taking 
astounding  liberties  In  announcing  what  tills 
Nation's  policies  should  be  and  will  be  In  the 
Vlttuame.se  war.  He  Is  showing  no  regard 
for  the  fact  he  Is  a  distinguished  former 
high  official  m  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
that  many  In  the  Par  Eajjt  may  take  his 
words  for  more  than  the  Idle  comments  of 
ajiother  American  tourist. 

Stopping  In  Japan.  Nixon  told  ttie  resi- 
dents of  Tokyo  that  the  Communists  "have 
slapped  us  m  the  face  with  a  wet  fish"  after 
each  U.S.  peace  offer,  and  that  Communists 
misinterpret  a  willingness  to  negotiate  "as 
a  sign  of  weakness."  Constant  talk  of  ne- 
gotiation has  actually  prolonged  the  war, 
he  said. 

And  at  Taipei.  Formosa.  Nixoii  declared 
that  the  Communists  know  the  Republic  of 
Cbina  will  attack  the  mainland  If  they  In- 
tervene in  Vietnam.  He  said  not  only  that 
the  Communists  know  that,  but.  in  the  event 
of  such  Intervention,  "there  would  certainly 
be  Justification  for  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
to  counterattack  the  Chinese  Coraniunlsts." 

In  one  busy  day,  a  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  has  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  search  for  peace  In  Vietnam 
is  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  he  has  given  his 
blessing  In  advance  to  a  Nationalist  Chinese 
attack  on  mainland  China. 

The  Commumsts  may  know  that  the  Na- 
tionalists win  attack  the  mainland  if  they 
Intervene  In  Vietnam,  but  one  wonders  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  knows  It. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  possibility  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Johnson  administration  In  the 
event  of  Red  Chinese  intervention,  but  that 
Is  a  decision  to  be  made  when  the  time  comes 
by  the  Commander  In  Chief,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  la 
not  a  course  to  be  proclaimed  as  fact  by  an 
Itinerant  American  politician. 

It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship that  any  American  can  become  an  ex- 
pert on  foreign  policy  and  tell  the  President 
and  the  world  what  we  should  do  m  Vietnam. 
But  no  one.  and  especially  a  man  of  such 
stature  that  he  might  be  believed  by  many 
abroad,  has  the  right  to  announce  whether 
we  will  or  will  not  Invite  the  Formosan 
Chinese  to  apply  counterpressure  against  the 
mainland. 

Even  when  Nixon  only  discusses  what  the 
United  States  should  do,  rather  than  what  it 
win  do,  hla  declaration  Is  Incompatible  com- 
ing from  a  man  who  once  sought  to  become 
Commander  In  Chief  himself.  To  suggest 
that  attempts  at  peacemaking  are  i\-rong  be- 
cause they  will  be  misinterpreted  as  signs 
of  weakness  is  preposterous. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  faint  possibility 
that  they  might  be  interpreted  as  signs  of 
peaceful  intent. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  U.S.  policy  in  South 
Vietnam  should  by  now  be  crystal  clear  to 
the  Red  Chinese,  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Russians,  our  allles.^^  the  American  people, 
and  even  former  Vice  Presidents.  Johnson, 
Rusk  and  practicallj/  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  has  stated  Ion  countless  occasions 
that  the  American  fend  Vietnamese  forces 
will  maintain  the  pressure  on  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnam  making  It  clear  that 
there  Is  no  weaJtness  of  resolve  of  military 
force. 

At  the  same  time.  It  has  been  explained 
time  and  time  again,  we  remain  ready  to 
talk  peace  whenever  the  Vletcong,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  United  Nations  or  anyone 
else  Is  ready  to  talk  peace.  Meanwhile. 
American  forces  engage  the  Vletcong,  and 
American  bombers  pound  the  north.  It's 
a  strange  way  to  demonstrate  weakness. 
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It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  President's 
frequent  exnsperatlon  over  his  foreign  pol- 
icy critics.  No  matter  what  he  doea.  he  Is 
wmne:.  If  he  prosecutes  the  wrar  too  vigor- 
ously] he  Is  wronc;  for  not  seeking  more  ave- 
nues to  peace.  If  he  offers  to  negotiate,  he 
Is  showing  signs  of  weakness. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  President 
continues  to  put  the  weight  of  action  be- 
hind the  words  of  policy.  The  pre.ssure  on 
the  Vleteong  Is  being  increased,  and  the  at- 
tempts to  find  ft  peaceful  solution  are  be- 
romlng  ever  ranre  Intensive.  American 
troops  continue  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
evrr-lncre-(slng  numbers,  and  Rusk  reports 
ho  Is  undtT  orders  to  seek  out  every  possible 
ro6d  to  pence.  There  are.  In  fact,  dozens  of 
.ittcmpfs  now  underway  through  Moscow. 
through  the  United  Nations  .inti  through  a 
aock  of  other  thlrtJ  parties. 

And  through  it  all.  Rtu>k  keeps  his  anten- 
nae alert.  Hopefully,  he  soon  will  pick  up 
mora  thon  the  static  transmitted  from  Tokyo 
and  Taipei  Saturday. 


THE  VOLUNT.^RV  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  the  national  feed 
grain  progi-am  through  the  next  4  years. 

The  feed  strain  program  is  a  tremen- 
dous success.  Over  two-thirds  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  have  feed 
qrain  bases,  growini;  one  or  more  of  the 
three  grains  primarily  used  for  livestock 
and  poultiy  feeding,  corn,  barley,  and 
sorghum  grains. 

Corn  and  the  other  feed  grains  are 
used  for  human  consimiption.  for  the 
feeding  of  dairy  cows,  for  the  feeding 
and  fattening;  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  chick- 
ens, and  turkeys  for  cash  export,  and  for 
many  industrial  uses.  Feed  erains  either 
accounted  for  or  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
over  S3  of  every  $.5  received  by  all  Ameri- 
can fanners  in  1964. 

It  should  be  continued  because  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  success  and  because  the 
(tend  of  success  can  be  continued. 

Also,  it  should  be  continued  tiecause 
the  alternative  would  be  extremely  bad 
for  fanners  and  bad  tor  the  Nation. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  success  storj'. 

During  the  f>ast  4  years,  it  has  chalked 
up  these  achievements: 

First.  It  has  increased  producer  in- 
come. Producers  have  realized  $3  bil- 
lion more  for  their  crops  than  would 
iiave  been  possible  under  pre-1961  pro- 
.;rams.  In  Minnesota  alone,  continua- 
tion of  this  program  will  mean  an  addi- 
tional S21  million  in  farm  income  next 
year,  increasing  feed  grains  returns  to 
S534  million. 

Second.  It  has  reduced  the  surplus. 
This  fall  the  combined  cari-yover  of  feed 
grains  will  be  down  more  than  1  billion 
bushels  from  the  3.2  billion  bushel  peak 
in  1960. 

The  program  has  also  saved  money 
for  the  taxpayer  In  the  long  run  For 
example,  in  1960.  CCC  stocks  of  feed 
grains,  stored  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
totaled  some  85  million  tons.  The  1961- 
64  programs  reduced  that  amount  from 
85  million  tons  to  56  million  tons,  at  a 
substantial  saving  to  the  Government. 
USDA  experts  say  that  had  this  pro- 
gram not  been  law.  stocks  would  other- 
wise have  continued  to  Increase  to  125 


million  tons,  costing  the  American  tax- 
payer increased  storage  and  handling 
and  transportation  costs. 

Third.  It  has  cut  Government  costs. 
Government  outlays,  though  large  under 
the  program,  ultimately  would  have  been 
more  than  $2  billion  greater  under  the 
pre-1961  program. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  per  har- 
vested acre  has  been,  for  example,  for 
feed  grains  only  $11  per  acre,  as  com- 
pared to  S34  per  acre  for  cotton,  $41  for 
wheat,  and  $101  for  rice.  On  a  per  farm 
basis,  the  results  are  even  more  reveal- 
ing. Feed  grains,  per  farm,  cost  the 
Government  an  average  of  $436  per 
farm,  while  cotton  went  to  $628  per  farm, 
wheat  $1,109.  and  rice  slightly  under 
$12,400. 

But  in  any  way  that  costs  can  be 
analyzed,  it  Is  the  most  efficient,  the 
most  economical,  and  the  most  beneficial 
to  the  farmer  of  any  of  the  other  major 
commodity  programs. 

Fourth.  It  has  promoted  foreign  sales. 
Feed  grain  expoits  have  expanded  rap- 
idly in  recent  years  and  are  a  major 
dollar  earner  without  need  of  Govern- 
ment export  payments. 

Fifth.  It  has  brought  stability  into 
grain  markets  and  the  Uvestock  indus- 
trj'.  The  pressure  of  climbing  suipluses 
and  lower  prices  under  pie-1961  pro- 
grams wou'.d  have  extended  through  the 
entire  agricultural  economy  with  partic- 
ularly sei-ious  implications  for  the  multi- 
biUion  dollar  Uvestock  and  poiiltry  in- 
dustry. 

The  alternative  to  an  effective  feed 
grain  program  is  disaster.  Without  a 
feed  grain  program,  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  would  go  up  around  30  to  35 
milUon  acres  the  first  year.  Farmers 
would  inevitably  produce  an  extra  40  to 
50  million  tons  of  feed  grains  that  we 
cannot  use  now.  This  extra  feed  grain 
would  mean  millions  of  extra  hogs  or 
billions  of  pounds  of  additional  beef. 

Mr.  Preside!!^  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  commltteejrevlewed  the  facts  that 
I  have  Just  mentioned  concerning  the 
success  of  this  program,  and  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  state  tlie  consensus  was  that 
this  is  the  first  truly  successful  feed 
grain  prcKram  that  we  have  ever  had  In 
the  histoi-y  of  farm  legislation  and  farm 
programs. 

Time  after  time  I  have  heard  farmers 
from  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  some- 
times even  those  who  were  not  partici- 
pants in  the  feed  grain  program,  say  that 
this  Is  the  best  program  they  have  ever 
had  made  available  to  them.  They  ap- 
preciate most  of  all  that  it  has  helped 
bring  about  stability  in  Uvestock  sup- 
plies and  In  livestock  prices.  For  many 
producers,  this  is  why  we  have  a  feed 
grain  program — to  promote  stability 
with  reasonable  supplies  in  the  Uvestock 
economy. 

Minnesota's  feed  grain  crop  Is  crucial 
to  the  health  of  our  agricultural  sector, 
for  although  as  a  cash  crop  it  accounts 
for  only  13.6  percent  of  Minnesota  mar- 
keting receipts,  it  is  grown  on  85  percent 
of  our  farms,  and  is  fed  on  farms  to  cat- 
tle, hogs,  calves,  poultry,  and  dairj-  cows, 
wiilch  together  account  for  almost  70 
percent  of  Minnesota's  marketing  re- 
ceipts. 


And  Minnesota's  farmers  participate 
in  the  Government  programs.  71  per- 
cent of  our  farmers  signed  up.  compared 
to  the  nationwide  average  of  36  percent. 
and  the  loss  of  that  program  would  mean 
to  those  farmers  an  immediate  drop  in 
income  in  excess  of  $45  million.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  what  such  a  loss  would  do 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  And  this 
would  be  true  for  many  other  States  hav- 
ing a  high  participation  rate  in  the  vol- 
untary feed  giains  program. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  large  com- 
mercial farmer.  Studies  of  Minnesota 
reveal  that  in  our  42  principal  feed  grain 
counties,  an  average  of  80  percent  of  the 
payments  made  by  the  Government  went 
to  cooperating  producers  ■w'ith  a  base 
acreage  of  200  acres  or  less.  In  some  of 
those  counties,  this  figure  goes  as  high 
as  96  or  97  percent. 

Basically,  the  feed  grain  prosiram  In- 
cluded in  the  omiiibus  farm  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  a  continuation  of  the 
successful  program  we  now  have.  Pro- 
duction needs  to  be  compared  with  utili- 
zation  to  provide  any  meaningful  meas- 
ure of  the  program's  .success.  Total 
stocks  have  Ijeen  cut  about  30  million 
tons  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
program  has  been  successful  In  reducing 
production  substantially  below  the  level 
of  utilization.  In  contrast,-  during  the 
1950's,  increases  in  utilization  were  more 
than  offset  by  increases  in  production. 

But  the  committee  recognized  that  as 
productivity  goes  up.  the  basic  price  re- 
lationships of  these  grains  must  be  re- 
view'ed.  We  recognize  that  in  the  last  6 
years  com  yields  have  increased  nearly 
33  percent — from  54  5  bushels  per  acre 
in  1960  to  an  estimated  72.4  bushels  per 
acre  in  1965.  About  the  same  percentage 
increase  occurred  in  the  preceding  6 
yecrs.  We  are  advised  this  Increase  in 
productivity — in  yields — Is  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  the  foreseeable  future — certainly 
in  the  4  years  covered  by  this  new  bill— 
and  we  must,  therefore,  recognize  that 
the  price  support  rate  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  changes  in  technology  and  pro- 
ductivity that  are  occurring.  We  have 
done  that.  Mr.  President,  by  providing  thf 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  modify  the  components  of  total  suo- 
port  available  to  the  cooperator.  We 
have  provided  that  total  support  mu.st  be 
in  the  ranee  of  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
Utider  present  conditions,  tills  would  be 
$1.03  to  .S1.42  per  bushel  for  com. 

In  the  bill,  as  well  as  In  the  report,  the 
comraHtee  has  indicated  that  the  Secre- 
tar^'  of  Agriculture  should  take  into  ac- 
count these  changes  in  determining  thr 
levels  of  the  loan  and.  therefore,  the 
level  of  the  price  support  payment.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  accurate  in  stating  that  a  tua- 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  force  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  bis:c 
loan  level  in  a  manner  which  would  tie 
disruptive  to  the  livestock  economy 
There  were  suggestions  presented  In  the 
committee  that  this  be  done  by  statute 
so  as  to  drop  1  nickel  per  year  for  eact 
of  the  4  years  involved  with  the  ieii 
grain  program.  This  was  not  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee.  In- 
stead, we  preferred  to  give  the  authorltj 
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to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take 
into  account — and  I  quote  from  H.R. 
9811  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  on 
pa^e  78.  line  10:  "taklnr;  into  account 
increases  in  yields,  but" — and  now  1  em- 
phasize, Mr.  President:  "but  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  Uvestock  econ- 
omy." 

Also.  I  believe  I  am  correct  In  stating 
that  a  majoi-ity  of  the  committee — be- 
ing interested  in  maintaining  fai-m  in- 
come of  cooperators — wanted  to  be  sure 
that  any  reduction  in  the  loan  rate  would 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in 
total  support  paid  to  the  participating 
feed  ijrain  fanner.  We  look  for  improve- 
ment, not  dimlnishnient,  of  feed  grain 
farmer  income. 

In  .summai-y,  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agiiculture  and  For- 
estry are  saying  to  the  Secretary  and 
administrators  of  this  program:  "We 
recognize  that  rapid  changes  are  taking 
place,  we  recognize  that  there  may  need 
to  be  modifications  in  the  mix  of  price 
support  loan  and  price  support  payments 
In  order  to  set  the  best  results  of  the 
feed  grain  program  In  the  years  ahead, 
but  in  making  your  decisions  we  want  it 
clear  that  you  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effects  of  any  new  loan  levels  on 
.suppUes,  and  therefore,  returns  to  pro- 
ducers involved  in  feed  grain  and  live- 
.■itock  production. 

We  do  not  Intend  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  reduce,  for  exam- 
pie,  the  loan  level  to  85  or  90  cents,  since 
to  do  so  may  well  be  disastrous  to  the 
feed  grain  farmer  and  to  the  livestock 
farmer. 

The  committee  also  included  author- 
ity to  sharply  change  the  feed  grain  pro- 
rram  from  the  way  it  has  operated  in  the 
last  4  years  if  changing  conditions 
should  indicate  the  need.  Subtitle  B  pro- 
vides for  all  of  the  incentives  for  par- 
ticipation to  be  directed  toward  land 
diversion  payments,  with  no  price  sup- 
port payments  available  to  cooperators. 
As  part  of  our  consideration  of  this 
amendment  we  asked  the  Department  of 
.^sriculture  to  analyze  this  approach  and 
to  give  us  the  benefits  of  their  analysis. 
In  brief,  the  Department  technicians  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  to  obtain  an 
equal  amount  of  diversion,  the  approach 
provided  in  subtitle  B  would  require  di- 
version payment  rates  at  between  70 
and  90  percent  of  the  loan,  times  the 
projected  yield.  This  compares  to  the 
20-  and  50-percent  payments  which  have 
been  used  in  recent  years. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  Indl- 
cate.s  that  the  approach  embodied  in 
subtitle  B  would  not  be  used  In  the  im- 
mediate futuie.  They  indicated  no  ob- 
jection to  having  the  authority  included 
»  that  it  might  ba  used  in  some  future 
years— such  as  1968  or  1969— If  circum- 
■■itances  were  such  that  this  approach 
'*ould  obtain  the  desired  results  at  mini- 
mum cost  while  maintaining  farm  in- 
come and  providing  stability  in  the  Uve- 
stock economy.  On  the  basis  of  that 
analysis  and  counsel  from  the  Depart- 
ment, this  provision  was  included  in  the 
feed  grain  title. 

This  is  in  line  with  our  effort  U>  pro- 
»l<te  the  executive  branch  with  a  full 
Ht  of  program  tools  to  cai-ry  out  the  pur- 


poses of  the  Congress.  We  recoeiiize 
that  conditions  change  and  that  program 
methods  must  be  adapted  in  order  to 
assure  continuing  good  results. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
point  out  again  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  farms  in  the  Nation  produce  feed 
grains  and  that  most  farms  are  users  of 
feed  grains  in  the  production  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs.  Hence,  in  dealing  with 
the  feed  grnin  program,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  livelihood  of  millions  of  farm 
families,  the  business  interests  of  the 
meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  and  egg  indus- 
tiies.  and  a  major  share  of  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  Nation.  This  Is  a  tremendous 
responsibility.  In  this  bill,  it  is  being 
handled  responsibly. 


RICKOVER'S   ADDITIONAL   2   YEARS 
SERVICE  GOOD  NEWS  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  by  President  Johnson  to  keep 
Adm.  Hyraan  Rickover  on  duty  for  2 
years  beyond  his  compulsory  retirement 
next  year  is  mighty  welcome.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  represents  a  rare  exception 
and  it  should.  It  makes  sense  for  our 
military  officials  to  be  relatively  young, 
alert,  at  the  peak  of  their  mental  powers. 
At  the  same  time,  when  the  rare  genius 
with  the  imagination  of  a  Rickover  comes 
along  and  when  he  is  as  highly  expert 
as  Admiral  Rickover  Is  in  a  field  of  im- 
mense Importance — the  nuclear  powered 
submarine  in  Rickover's  case — we  should 
use  his  rare  talent  as  long  and  as  well 
as  we  can. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  reporting  the 
President's  decision  with  regard  to  Ad- 
miral Rickover  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Johnson   Extends  Rickover's   Active  Duty 

2  Years — Congressional  Support  Helps  To 
Bar  Forced  Retirement — Appeal  by  Sena- 
tor Anderson  Is  AccEfTEo  dy  President 

(By  Jon  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  September  10.— President 
Johnson  has  ordered  a  2-year  extension  of 
active  duty  for  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Riclcover, 
thu.5  once  again  preventing  the  controversial 
developer  of  the  atomic  submarine  from  be- 
ing forced  into  retirement. 

Without  the  Presldenual  Intervention,  Ad- 
miral Rickover,  who  win  bi?  66  years  old  in 
January,  would  have  been  forced  to  retire 
from  active  duty  early  next  year 

Once  again  the  admiral's  congressional 
supporters,  who  repeatedly  in  the  last  8  years 
have  saved  him  from  forced  retirement  by 
the    Navy,    rallied    to    his   defense. 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  a  senior  Democrat  on  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Emergy.  was 
understood  to  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  the  retention  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over— a  suggestion  promptly  accepted  by  Mr. 
Johnson. 

coNTiNurrr  is  sought 

Tlie  point  being  made  by  the  Congress- 
men— and  by  Admiral  Rickover  In  testimony 
repeatedly  before  congressional  committees — 
Is  that  in  highly  technological  enterprises  It 
la  becoming  Increasingly  Important  to  have 
continuity  of  leadership". 

In  contrast  with  the  rapid  turnox'er  in  moet 
other  military  development  projects.  Admiral 
Rickover  has  remained  in  essentlaUy  one  Job 


since  he  Srst  started  developing  an  atomic 
reactor  for  a  submarine  18  years  ago. 

It  is  to  this  continuity  tliat  Admiral  Rick- 
over attributes  the  success  and  relatively  low 
cost  of  his  expanding  program.  Slightly 
more  than  »3  billion  has  been  spent  in  re- 
search and  development  In  the  nuclear  re- 
actor program — less  than  has  been  spent  In 
the  development  of  some  major  mlSEiles. 

Out  of  the  Rickover  proi^am  has  come  a 
sUU  expanding  nuclear  fleet  as  well  as  the 
b.islc  reactor  technology  for  the  present  gen- 
eration of  atomic  powcrplanta. 

There  are  presently  30  Polaris  and  22 
atomic  attack  submarines  In  operation,  aa 
well  as  3  atomic-powered  surface  ships. 
Under  construction  or  authorized  are  11  addi- 
tional Polaris  submarines.  35  attack  subma- 
rines, and  2  more  surface  ships. 

In  the  face  of  repeated  pressure  from  the 
Navy  to  force  him  Into  retirement.  Admiral 
Rickover  has  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to 
remain  on  active  duty  "as  long  as  I  am  able 
and  both  I  and  others  feel  I  can  do  a  useful 
Job." 

For  successful  development  and  safe  oper- 
ation of  the  nuclear  fleet,  he  has  emphasized 
that  It  was  "mandatory"  that  there  be  a 
permanent  organization.  He  has  expressed 
fears  that  the  Navy  would  dismember  this 
group  upon  his  retirement  because  "It  does 
not  fit  Into  the  neat  pattern  of  Navy  orga- 
nlz.itlon." 

Aside  from  his  length  of  duty,  dating  back 
to  his  commissioning  as  an  ensign  In  1922. 
Admiral  Rickover  is  unusual  in  the  Navy  lor 
his  two-hat  assignment  in  two  organizations. 
He  serves  as  director  of  naval  reactors  in  the 
Atomic  Energj-  Commission  and  director  of 
nuclear  propulsion  m  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Ships. 

Admiral  Rickover  faced  retirement  from 
his  post  nearly  2  years  ago  when  he  reached 
the  Navy's  compulsory  retirement  age  of  66. 
But  then,  under  a  little  used  provision  of 
naval  regulatloaa.  the  Navy  agreed  to  recall 
Admiral  Rickover  to  active  duty  for  2  years 
upon  his  retirement.  This  tour  will  now  be 
extended  until  January  1968  under  the  new 
Presidential  directive. 

■With  the  exception  of  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nlmlt?.  who  remains  on  active  duty  by  vir- 
tue of  his  five-star  rank.  Admiral  Rickover 
now  hos  the  longest  active  duty  sen-Ice  of 
any  officer  In  the  Navy.  Although  he  suffered 
a  serious  heart  attack  4  years  ago.  he  still 
maintains  his  rigorous  8-  and  7-day-a-week 
pace. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ORVaLLE  FREEMAN.  SECRETARY 
OP  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize some  of  the  achievements  of  a 
man  who  has  "the  most  unpopular  job 
In  Washington."  The  Senate  has  fo- 
cused itJi  attention  on  the  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1965  for  several  days 
now.  The  man  who  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  this  legislation.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Oi-\-ille  Freeman, 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  contending 
with  some  of  the  most,  worrisome  prob- 
lems In  the  field  of  government.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  in 
discussing  the  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Secretary,  recently  stated 
that: 

Mr.  Freeman  l-^as  demonstrated  that  be  Is 
a  man  who  exercises  power  with  Judicious 
care.  He  Is  devoted  to  the  task  of  raising 
rural  income  to  a  level  comparable  with  that 
of  other  sectors  of  the  American  econcHny 
He  deserves  all  the  help  he  can  get. 
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I  heartily  concur  in  these  thoughts  and 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  reading  of 
all  the  Members  of  this  body.  Mr. 
Pi-esicient.  1  as/c  unanimous  consent  to 
have    the    editorial    reprinted    in    tlie 

RlCOFD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed'torial 
•s-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AcRicuLTcaa  Secrctart  DrsEEVss  Much 
CssDrr 

Dramatic  chHnges,  unless  tlielr  Impact  Is 
uni.ivorable.  have  a  way  of  creeping  up  on 
Amcrlcang,  virtuully  im-.-.uticccl. 

Just  past  the  middle  ot  1965.  the  long  de- 
plored stockpiles  of  surplus  farm  producls 
nave  melted  down  to  at  least  u  respectable 
minimum.  And  It  has  happened  In  a  m.in- 
ner  that  attracted  almo-st.  no  notice.  Cotton 
sttirftge  Is  the  only  m.i]or  exception. 

Almost  while  nobody  was  looking  a  prob- 
lem, long  considered  an  impossibility  to 
bU^v.  has  become  manage.-ible.  Typical  of 
what  hAS  happened  Is  the  reduced  carryover 
of  feed  grains  down  from  85  million  tons  In 
1D61  to  55  million  tons  today.  A  bumper 
leed  grain  crop  this  year.  20  mlllian  tohs  up 
from  1964.  can  only  Increase  slightly  the 
margin  ot  safety  In  existing  reserves. 

For  a  nation  which  assumes  as  ft  port  of 
Its  responsibility  the  easing  of  hunger 
around  the  globe,  the  grain  elevators  may 
be  down  too  low. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman, 
who  has  the  most  unpopular  Job  In  Wash- 
ington, is  the  man  responsible  lor  this 
achievement. 

He  succeeded  In  office  Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son, who  spent  his  8  years  denouncing  the 
surpluses  as  sinful  but  doing  nothing  to 
reduce  them.  Mr.  Freeman  was  still  a  new- 
comer on  his  Job  when  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control  cornered  him  behind  the 
political  eight  ball  of    the  BlUle  Sol  Estcs 

While  the  Estes  case  haunted  him.  the 
Secretary  entered  quietly  upon  his  tremen- 
dous uaslc  of  whittling  the  stockpiles  and  re- 
storing the  American  farmer  to  a  position 
in  the  economic  yardsticks  approaching 
parity.  Moat  of  the  time  Mr.  Freeman  had 
to  tread  a  maze  of  contradictory  laws  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

The  surplus  problem  h.is  not  disappeared. 
but  It  has  been  greatly  reduced.  As  one  re- 
ward Mr.  Freeman  deserves  a  symp-ithetlc 
understanding  and  support  for  hla  f.irm 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. The  bill  Is  not  the  final  answer  to  the 
continuing  I.irm  problem,  but  it  Is  the  best 
thing  available  until  a  new  asse.'isment  can 
be  made  of  the  long-rarge  future  of  farm- 
ing. It  Is  hopad  a  concresslonal  committee 
now  making  a  full  study  of  farm  and  food 
prices  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  some  new- 
Ideas  on  how  to  solve  todays  farm  problems. 
Charges  by  opponents,  that  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  gives  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  broadest 
discretionary  powers  in  both  production  con- 
trols and  Incentive  payments  ever  given  a 
man  m  his  office,  are  true.  This  is  not 
necessarily  an  end. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
&  man  who  exercises  power  with  Judicious 
care.  He  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  raising 
rural  Income  to  a  level  comparable  with  that 
of  other  sectors  of  the  American  economy. 
He  deserves  all  the  help  he  can  get 


C.'VNAD.'\'.S  WHE.'^T  BOOM 
Mr.     McGO\'^RN.       Mr.     President. 
Canada,  and  especially  Canadian  wheat 
fanners,  are  enjoying '  an  era  of  pros- 
perity. 


The  Canadian  wheat  crop  this  year  is 
27  percent  above  last  year,  and  60  per- 
cent above  the  10-ycar  average. 

The  crop  is  not  giving  the  nation  any 
surplus  problems.  On  the  contrary. 
Canada's  oroblem  is  one  of  transport — 
getting  the  wheat  transported  from  the 
prairie  Provinces  and  loaded  aboard 
ships  for  delivery  abroad. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  Canadian  wheat 
farmers  prospering.  I  am  disappointed 
only  that  U..S.  wheat  fanners,  who  have 
had  to  cut  acreage  time  after  time  to 
avoid  surpluses,  are  not  sharing  in  the 
sales  to  Russia  which  have  made  the 
Canadian  prosperity  possible.  They 
could  have  done  so.  and  some  of  the  60- 
percent  expansion  in  Canadian  wheat 
production  could  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  except  for  the  self- 
defeating,  ill-advised  requirement  which 
the  United  States  imposes  on  cash  wheat 
sales  to  the  Soviet  countries  that  50 
percent  of  our  wheat  must  move  in 
American  sliips.  This  results  in  costs 
which  make  our  wheat  producers  unable 
to  produce  for  this  large  market. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  three  brief  articles  on  the 
situation  in  Canada  in  the  Record.  Two 
are  from  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  report- 
ing the  size  of  the  wheat  crop  and  the 
problem  of  transporting  their  wheat  to 
ships — a  problem  that  it  would  be  novel 
if  not  pleasant  to  have  in  this  country. 
The  third  is  from  our  own  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  reports  the  Impact  of 
the  Russian  wheat  sales  on  the  Canadian 
economy  and  her  balance-of-trade 
problem. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Canadians  have  done  so 
well,  but  would  be  even  happier  if  our 
Nation  had  shared  a  little  in  the  trade 
which  has  proved  such  a  bonanza  for  our 
northern  neighbors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iProm  the  Winnipeg  (Canada)  Trtbtine. 

Sept.  4.  1965) 
Pabkeb  Seeks  Tempoeaet  Hah  to  Tbain 
Movement  of  grain  to  ternainai  positions  is 
behind  schedule  and  Canada  will  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  her  export  commitments  unless  im- 
mediate action  Is  taken.  W.  J.  Parker,  presi- 
dent of  Manitoba  Pool  Elevators,  said  today. 
Speaking  for  30.000  Manitoba  farmers  who 
deliver  grain  to  pool  elevators  throughout  the 
province.  Mr.  Parker  said  rail  movement  of 
grain    from    country    to    terminal    elevators 
must  be  speeded  up  If  the  farmer  is  going  to 
be  able  to   deliver  the  required  amount  of 
grain  to  satisfy  export  contracts. 

"We  have  only  3  or  SVi  months  until  the 
close  of  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
we  must  move  quickly." 

Referring  to  a  plan  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
RaUway  to  discontinue  operating  the  Domin- 
ion. Mr.  Parker  said  the  Manitoba  Pool 
Elevators  favors  temporary  removal  of  the 
passenger  train. 

There  Is  an  apparent  serious  shortage  of 
dlesel  umts  In  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Mr.  Parker  said. 

"We  would  support  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Dominion  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  months, 
thereby  clearing  24  or  25  dlesel  units  for 
freight,  and  I  would  urge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  immediately  relea-se  the  railway 
from  Its  obligation  in  ttils  period. 


HOLD    IiEABUJGS 

"In  the  monniinie.  the  boord  of  transport 
coniniiEzloucrs  could  hold  hearings  and  bring 
forth  their  findings  on  the  original  appli. 
cation  ol  the  railway  for  the  abandonment  or 
thT  Dominion." 

The  Interest  of  the  nation  In  this  regard  u 
clear,  ^tr.  Pfuker  sidd.  It  is  unthinkable 
Canada  should  ml.'s  an  expert  grain  target 
because  of  delay  or  failure  to  take  the  neecieti 
action, 

"Our  future  trade  reKiilons  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese  are  at  stake,  and  the 
buoyant  eJIects  on  the  economy  of  hea\7 
grain  exports  are  .ilready  known  from  psit 
experience." 

Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  tliat  passenger 
traffic  has  other  alternatives — automobile, 
bus  and  air  travel.  But  there  is  no  other  way 
to  get  grain  to  terminal  positions  than  br 
pulling  a  string  of  box  cars  with  a  dlesel 
engine. 

Therefore,  he  said,  grain  definitely  must  b» 
given  priority  over  passenger  traffic,  and  tht 
government  should  Immediately  give  tlit 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  .^  temporary  bus- 
penaion  in  the  operation  of  the  Dominion. 

[From    the    Winnipeg     (Canada)     Tribune. 

Sept.  4,  1965] 

BvREAU  Predicts  Records 

Ottawa. — The  Bureau  of  Statistics  Prld&y 
estimated  1965  wheat  production  at  a  record 
759.804,000  bushels,  beuting  the  old  high  o! 
723.400.000  busiiels  In  1963.  Many  other  crop 
records  also  were  forecast. 

Tlie  predicted  wheat  yield  per  acre  of  269 
bushels  would  also  be  a  record  by  a  paper- 
thin  margin.  The  current  record  is  28.8 
set  In  1952. 

Estimated  prairie  wheat  yield  of  743  mil- 
lion bushels  Is  20  percent  ahead  of  last  yeaTi 
crop  of  578  miUlon  and  also  well  ahead  o! 
the  1983  record  production  of  703  mlUloa 

Rapeseed  production  forecast  is  for  a  rec- 
ord 28  mUUon  bushels,  more  than  douKt 
the  old  high  of  13.2  million  set  last  yesr. 
Rapeseed  yield  of  19.5  bushels  an  acre  would 
also  be  a  record,  surpassing  the  1951  flgun 
of  16.8. 

Forecast  flaxseed  output  ot  29.1  mililos 
bushels  would  bo  the  second  largest  crop  02 
record.     Last  year's  was  20.3  million. 

Estimated  yields  per  acre  of  oats,  barley 
and  rye  surpassed  the  old  highs.  Predlctol 
production  of  every  grain  exceeded  last  ye.ir'! 
output.  Mixed  grain  production  of  74.4  ml)- 
lion  bushels  would  be  a  record  as  would  tit 
yield  per  acre  of  49.4. 

ItABVEST   JUST    STARTED 

Tlie  crop  estimates  by  the  Federal  agency 
were  based  on  an  August  15  survey  whet 
the  prairie  harvest  had  Just  started.  Tis 
Bureau  report  warned  that  the  estimata 
would  hold  good  only  If  satisfactory  weathe 
conditions  prevailed  for  the  remainder  a' 
the  growing  and  harvest  season. 

Bad  weather  and  heavy  rains  In  some  areu 
last  month  halt«d  harvest  operations.  Tt! 
current  need  Is  for  warm,  dry  hanes: 
weather. 

The  total  predicted  wheat  crop  would  in 
27  percent  larger  than  the  1964  bumper  crof 
of  600.4  million  bushels,  and  60  percent  abo" 
the  10-year  average  (1954-63)  ot  475.1  mil- 
lion. 

The  all-Canada  wheat  yield  ot  26  9  buslieJ 
an  acre  is  well  ahead  of  the  20.2  yield  W 
year  and  the  19.5  yield  of  the  10-year  averagt 
Spring  wheat  formed  the  bulk  ot  the  crop 
with  a  predicted  output  of  746.6  mllUK 
bushels  yielding  26.7  bushels  an  acre. 

Prairie  wheat  production  of  743  mlllW 
bushels  Is  64  percent  ahead  of  the  10-y»' 
average  yield  of  463.3  million.  ManltoM 
production  is  set  at  86  million,  compared  tj 
85  million  last  year.  Saskatchewan  is  * 
million  compored  to  348  million  and  Aisert 
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19  IBl  million  compared  to  140  million  last 
year. 

(Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Aug.  31. 19651 
Cakada  Economt  Gets  Boost  From 
Wheat  Saui; 
For  the  second  time  in  24  months,  says 
the  current  Monthly   Review   ot  the   Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia,  a  huge  wheat  sale  to  the  So- 
viet Union  has  happily  occurred  when  Cana- 
da's balance  of  International  payments  was 
moving    In   an   unfavorable   direction.    The 
Russian  purchase  will  serve  to  sustain  growth 
In  exports.    It   will   also    give   an   indirect 
boost  to  the  tempo  ot  domestic  activity. 

The  volume  of  gross  national  product  for 
1965  as  a  whole,  the  Review  suggests,  should 
now  appreciably  exceed  the  6  percent  in- 
crease officially  forecast  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Coming  on  top  of  last  year's  6>i- 
tjor-ent  growth  this  would  be  more  than 
":  :i  to  keep  the  economy  on  the  annual 
-:  larget  projected  for  the  period  1963- 
7.  ;  J  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada. 

STRO.VGEST  INFLtnaJCE 

The  strongest  influence  in  the  current  pic- 
ture Is  provided  by  capital  investment  proj- 
ects. The  pace  of  capital  expenditures  has 
accelerated  sharply  over  tlie  paet  4  years; 
tollowing  an  upward  revision  in  the  mid- 
year forecast  they  arc  now  expected  to  rise 
19  percent  in  1965.  Consumer  demands  so 
tar  this  year  have  also  shown  a  strong  un- 
derlying trend.  While  the  rise  In  consumer 
expenditures  has  been  broadly  based,  the 
biggest  element  of  growth  has  been  car  sales 
which  tor  the  1965  model  year  could  show  a 
rise  of  as  much  as  14  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous year. 

On  the  external  front,  the  Review  says  that 
the  less  favorable  trend  in  exports  which 
developed  In  late  1964  following  completion 
Oj  the  large  wlicat  sale  to  Russia  continued 
into  1965.  exports  in  the  first  half  showing 
s  year-over-year  gain  of  only  2  percent  as 
igalnst  a  rl.'so  of  22  percent  In  the  compara- 
ble period  of  1964.  With  exports  less  buoy- 
ant and  Imports  continuing  to  grow  under 
the  pressure  of  strong  domestic  demands. 
Canada's  International  transactions  on  cur- 
rent account  have  since  the  last  quarter  of 
1964  shown  a  conslderobly  larger  deficit. 

The  strong  demands  In  domestic  mnxkets 
have  also  found  expression  in  some  upward 
movement  in  prices  and  costs.  Wage  de- 
mands wliich  have  been  strengthening  as  a 
result  of  shortages  of  skilled  or  specialized 
workers  in  Important  sectors  of  the  economy 
hold  out  the  danger  of  further  pressure  on 
costs,  particularly  If  the  Iroost  to  activity 
now  m  prospect  generates  a  renewed  spurt 
In  employment.  These  pressures,  both  actu- 
al and  In  prospect,  have  induced  a  gradually 
rising  note  of  caution  In  official  policies. 
While  the  money  supply  has  continued  to 
expand  at  a  lost  pace  to  meet  unusually 
strong  loan  demands  Interest  rates  have  been 
moving  upwards  for  several  months  now  and 
this  trend  could  continue  until  it  becomes 
spparent  tbat  the  strain  on  resources  ta  eas- 
ing. 

The  concomitant  to  domestic  pressures — a 
worsening  trade  balance — has  now  been  fore- 
Btallcti  by  the  wheat  sale  to  Russia,  while 
the  U.S.  market  has  strengthened  as  a  re- 
mit of  stepped-up  commitments  In  Vietnam. 
la  some  other  countries  export  prospects  are 
BtlU  clouded  by  economic  difficulties.  In  the 
year  ahead,  however,  the  Review  points  out. 
Canada  now  has  good  prospects  lor  sustain- 
^g  strong  and  viable  economic  growth, 
though  increasing  eltorts  will  be  needed  to 
hold  costs  in  line  If  the  country's  longer- 
term  competitive  poEltion  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 
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ABOVE  AND  BEYOND  THE  CALL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
only  too  infrequently  do  we  see  a  clear 
and  decisive  victory  of  justice  over  in- 
justice, right  over  wrong,  and  light  over 
darkness. 

Last  week,  one  of  these  rare  victories 
occurred,  and  I  wish  to  pay  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  three  men  who  made  the 
victory  possible  after  a  ceaseless  strug- 
gle of  more  than  10  years. 

Two  of  these  men  are  public  servants, 
well  known  for  their  many  struggles  for 
the  public  good.  They  are  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
am  certain  that  both  of  these  gentle- 
men would  join  me  in  calling  attention 
to  and  especially  paying  tribute  to  the 
third  who  Is  much  less  well  known  out- 
side the  Senate.  1  refer  to  Mr.  Howard 
Shuman,  Senator  Douglas'  extremely 
able  administrative  assistant.  Without 
Mr.  Shuman's  idealism  and  dogged  per- 
sistence, the  victory  could  never  have 
been  won. 

You  may  wonder  of  what  victory  I 
speak. 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  victory  that  re- 
ceives worldwide  attention,  but  it  is  the 
kind  that  should  receive  wide  attention 
here  in  the  Congress.  It  is  the  kind  of 
victory  from  which  we  can  take  com- 
fort that  our  system  of  government  has 
certain  hidden  strengths  which  serve  it 
well. 

The  victoi-y  concerns  the  granting  of 
a  Presidential  pardon  to  a  marine  ser- 
geant named  Carl  H.  Buck  who  was  cash- 
iered out  of  the  Marine  Corps  more  than 
10  years  ago.  He  was  accused  of  stealing 
chevrons.  Through  the  years,  he  main- 
tained his  innocence.  And.  due  primarily 
to  the  dogged  determination  of  Mr.  Shu- 
man, new  evidence  was  discovered  which 
proved  his  innocence. 

I  know  that  President  Johnson,  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  and  Sergeant  Buck  will 
join  me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Shuman 
on  the  happy  results  of  his  long  struggle. 


SENATOR  SPARKM.AN  ACHIEVES 
BREAKTHROUGH  IN  BEEF  EX- 
PORTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
expansion  of  our  exports  has  never  been 
more  crucial  to  our  economic  well-being 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Thanks 
to  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
wliJch  Is  now  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  over  $6  bilUon  a  year,  this  Nation  is 
permitted  the  luxury  of  heavy  private 
overseas  Investments,  substantial  for- 
eign aid.  and  extensive  military  estab- 
lishments in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
Were  it  not  for  the  steady  and  substan- 
tial margin  provided  by  our  export  trade, 
the  dollar  would  indeed  be  in  serious 
difficulty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  most 
regrettable  that  so  many  people  are  still 
lulled  by  the  old,  mistaken  notion  that 
because  our  exports  represent  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  goods  and  services 
produced  in  this  Nation,  they  are  not 
important. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  exports  are  very 
important  to  many  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Agricultural  commodities  pres- 
ently make  up  one-fourth  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports, and  such  sales  are  responsible  for 
16  percent  of  farm  income.  It  is  the  ex- 
port market  that  provide.^  an  outlet  for 
75  percent  of  our  wheal  procuciion.  66 
percent  of  our  rice,  and  more  than  half 
of  our  dried  peas.  « 

Unfortunately,  there  are  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  we  produce 
with  great  elBcicncy  that  are  still  barred 
from  foreign  markets.  Of  these  poultry 
is  a  notorious  example. 

In  a  reversion  to  protectionism  the 
Common  Market  has  raised  tariffs  so  as 
to  virtually  exclude  American  poultry 
from  that  market. 

Another  is  beef.  This  country  pro- 
duces 40  percent  of  the  world's  beef:  yet. 
up  to  this  year,  only  a  fraction  of  1 
percent  of  our  production  went  overseas, 
in  spite  of  its  universally  recognized 
superiority.  When  we  consider  that  25 
percent  of  the  annual  income  of  Ameri- 
can fai-mers  derives  from  beef  and  cattle, 
the  large  aspect  of  this  problem  becomes 
apparent.  As  our  representatives  pre- 
pare for  the  Kennedy  round  trade  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva  later  this  month, 
they  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
great  prospective  importance  of  beef  cat- 
tle in  our  exports. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Pparkman.  not  only 
for  focusing  attention  on  the  prospec- 
tive Importance  of  the  beef  and  cattle 
exports,  but  also  for  far-sirhted  and 
steadfast  efforts  to  increase  them. 

Through  our  mutual  a.^s.^ociation  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  share  Senator  Spakk- 
man's  concern  about  the  role  of  discrim- 
inatory freight  rates  in  keeping  down 
U.S.  exports.  For  2  years,  he  and  I  have 
been  working  to  bring  to  light  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  ocean  freight  rate  dis- 
crimination on  our  foreign  trade.  Un- 
warranted differentials  as  between  in- 
coming and  outgoing  rates  deprive  our 
business  enterprises  of  millions  and  inil- 
lions  of  dollars  in  possible  sales  each 
year. 

Senator  Sparkman  was  quick  to  explore 
the  implications  of  this  situation  for  beef 
exports.  Through  his  efforts  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  of  which  he 
is  chairman,  he  has  succeeded  already 
in  reducing  ocean  freight  rates  by  25  per- 
cent on  most  categories  of  beef  and  beef 
products  sold  to  Western  Europe. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. American  exports  of  beef  and  veal 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1965  were  double 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  live  cat- 
tle exports  were  almost  70  percent  above 
last  year's  first  quarter. 

But  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  only 
the  first  quarter.  Like  John  Paul  Jones, 
our  Alabama  colleague  has  just  begun  to 
fight.  Already,  he  has  made  us  all  aware 
of  how  vast  a  potential  for  the  U.S.  farm- 
er exists  in  the  field  of  beef  exports. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  Alabama 
are  prime  beneficiaries  of  his  efforts  in 
no  way  detracts  from  the  gratitude  that 
the   rest   of   the  Nation  owes  Senator 
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Sparkman.  It  Is  the  South,  in  particu- 
lar, that  stands  to  gain  tremendously 
from  such  a  development.  It  Is  there 
that  we  find  livestock  growing  rapidly  In 
economic  Importance,  and  experts  look 
to  it  as  a  source  of  Rreat  expansion  in 
Alabama  and  the  adjoining  States,  with 
attendant  development  and  enrichment 
of  the  area.  But  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry  will  also  benefit  from  increa.sed 
beef  exports — a  fact  that  we  in  Illinois 
are  very  much  aware  of.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  Senator  Sparkman  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  urge  him  to  continue  his  val- 
iant efforts  on  behalf  of  the  US.  farmer. 


UNITED  STATES  RESTRAINT  ON 
CHINA   NOT   APPRECIATED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  too 
few  Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
fully  realize  the  role  this  country  is  play- 
ing a.s  a  restraining  influence  for  peace 
and  freedom  from  Communi.st  domina- 
tion in  this  world.  It  Is  irue  that  the 
world  is  suffering  a  highly  dangerous 
clash  between  India  and  Pakistan.  In 
Vietnam  we  are  ensaeed  in  war  ourselves. 

And  vet  as  James  Reston  wrote  Sun- 
day in  the  New  York  Times  that  without 
American  power  used  as  a  restraining 
influence — and  now  I  quote: 

V!ei.n.»m  :incl  prc>v>:ibly  the  rest  of  south- 
east Asia  would  probably  have  been  triien 
over  bv  China  nlreiidy  und  without  the  threat 
or  US.  intervention  In  the  Indian-Pakistan 
conflict  China  would  be  sorely  tempted  to 
Intervene  In  that  war  In  order  to  expand  Its 
Influence  If  not  control  jver  the  whole  In- 
dian subcontinent. 

Reston  call.';  the  United  States  the 
greatest  influence  for  restraint  and 
sanity — if  not  for  peace — in  the  present 
world  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle in  Sunday's  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Washington:  The  United  States 
and  Asia."  be  printed  at  thLs  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington:   The  tjNiTED  States  and  Asia 
( By  James  Reston  I 

Wasbinoton.  September  U.— The  world  at 
the  moment  seems  even  more  perverse  than 
usu.^I.  It  Is  blading  hot  In  Washington  when 
It  Is  supposed  to  tie  cool.  India,  which  In- 
vented nonviolence.  Is  at  war.  Berlin,  the 
flufh-polnt  of  Europe.  Is  calm,  and  the  Im- 
perious New  Torlt  Yankees  are  in  sixth  place 
In  the  American  League.  It  Is  all  a  little 
odd.  The  Communists  are  vilifying  one  an- 
other like  E.-istern  and  MidwesUrn  Repub- 
licans. The  Western  allies  ore  staggerln?. 
blundering  and  squabbling  Ulte  schoolboys. 
Asl.\  Is  using  the  techniques  of  the  West  to 
destroy  the  dwindling  InOuence  of  the  West, 
and  for  the  moment  a  tornado  of  angry 
voices  dominates  the  Asian  majority  of  the 
human  race. 

All  this  noisy  disorder  of  little  men  In 
blj  Jobs  sends  a  shudder  through  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  suggests  a  vast  and  Irrepara- 
ble breakdown  of  organized  society. 

WORDS  AND  ACTIONS 

Vet  bad  as  It  all  looks  and  sounds — and 
l5^— two  qualifications  probably  ought  to  be 
m»de.  Tliere  is  still  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  actions  of  all  these 
brtwUng    patriots,    and    there    is   less   mUi- 


Uiry  power  Involved  In  their  dangerous  ad- 
ventures than  the  headlines  seem  to  suggest. 
The  Vietcong.  lor  example,  are  carrying  on 
their  war  against  half  a  million  South  Viet- 
namese and  over  lOO.OOO  Americans  In 
.southeast  Asia  with  about  10  tons  of  sup- 
plies a  day  from  North  Vietnam.  This 
amounts  to  little  more  than  four  2-ton 
trucks  full  of  arms  and  ammunition  every 
24  hours,  and  gives  some  Idea  of  how  much 
trouble  can  be  caused  with  a  little  gun- 
powder, and  how  hard  It  Is  to  stop  such  a 
trickle  of  supplies  in  so  large  a  peninsula. 

IHK  rNDlAN  CONFLICT 

India  and  Pakistan  have  more  power,  but 
certainly  not  enough  to  wage  serious  war 
for  a  long  time  over  the  vast  subcontinent 
of  India.  They  do  have  the  capacity  and 
apparently  the  Irresponsibility  to  risk  the 
sl.iu^hter  of  a  religious  war  among  their  peo- 
ples, but  they  are  both  short  of  oil  and  am- 
munition, and  this  may  limit  the  conse- 
quences of  their  action. 

Tills  Is  an  awkward  and  disturbing  period, 
but  nations  no  longer  resort  to  total  war 
because  of  the  murder  of  archdukes.  They 
FtlU  talk  as  If  they  would  bring  down  the 
world  If  they  don't  get  what  they  demand  on 
Monday  morning,  but  on  the  whole  they  do 
not  seem  t^i  take  their  own  threats  quite  as 
seriously  as  the  headline  writers  for  whom 
their  threats  ore  obviously  Intended. 

The  world  Is  noturally  horrified  by  the  out- 
break of  yet  another  war — this  last  one  be- 
tween peoples  who  have  lectured  the  human 
race  on  the  virtues  of  philosophy  and  passive 
resistance — but  even  the  moral  monsters  of 
the  world  outside  the  Indian  subcontinent 
seem  to  have  learned  to  put  some  limits  on 
the  use  of  military  power  since  the  advent  of 
nucleiir  weapons. 

What  Is  surprising  In  this  Immense  struggle 
tor  Influence  over  the  unredlstrlbutcd  areas 
lett  over  from  the  lajst  World  War  Is  not  that 
so  much  power  Is  being  used  to  control  these 
borderlands  of  the  Conununlst  empire,  but 
that  so  much  power  Is  being  held  back  In  the 
flghting- 

The  United  States  may  not  be  prevailing  In 
Vietnam,  but  It  is  limiting  Its  war  power  and 
limiting  Its  war  alms;  and  China  Is  retaliat- 
ing mainly  with  words. 

Even  Sukarno  In  Indonesia  Is  not  acting  as 
viciously  as  he  Is  talking,  and  It  can  be  taken 
for  granted  that  this  comparative  restraint  Is 
not  due  to  any  moral  scruples  on  nla  part. 
amkbic.a's  POWCft 
At  least  one  reason  for  this  Is  that  Ameri- 
can power  Is  a  restraining  Influence — from 
Berlin  to  India.  Pakistan.  Vietnam.  Korea, 
and  China. 

Despite  all  Washington's  mistakes  of  the 
past  In  dealing  with  the  postwar  redistribu- 
tion of  power  and  Influence  In  Asia,  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  United  States  In 
that  part  of  the  world  Is  still  considerable. 
Without  It  Vietnam  .vnd  probably  the  rest 
of  southeast  Asia  would  probably  have  been 
taken  over  by  China  already,  and  without  the 
threat  of  United  States  Intervention  In  the 
Indlan-Paklswnl  conflict.  China  would  be 
sorely  tempted  to  intervene  In  that  war  In 
order  to  expand  Its  influence  If  not  control 
over  the  whole  Indian  subcontinent, 

China  may  still  do  so.  It  Is  too  early  to 
tell.  People  hope  vaguely  and  fear  precisely, 
and  for  the  moment  they  ore  fearing  a  great 
many  alnnnlng  things.  But  other  factors  are 
at  work  for  restraint  and  sanity  If  not  for 
pence,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  power 
of  the  United  States. 


DAVID  BRODER  ON  THE  NEW 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
Mr.  CHURCH,    Mr,  President,  the  re- 
cent selection  of  Larry  O'Brien  as  Post- 
master General  was  correctly  hailed  as 
yet  another  success  in  President  John- 


sons  brilliant  series  of  appolntmente  to 
high  Federal  ofBce,  One  of  the  best  arti- 
cles written  about  this  appointment  was 
that  by  David  Broder  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  September  5 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

O'Brkn  as  Head  of  Post  OmcE  Can  Wield 
Vast  Political  Powkr 
(By  David  Broder) 
Washington,  September  4, — "The  im- 
mense patronage  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  Justly  a  subject  of  Jealousy.  If 
wielded  with  a  view  to  acquire  or  retain 
political  power.  It  Is  far  more  dangerous  than 
th.it  of  all  the  other  dcpjirtnients.  not  even 
excepting  the  Treasury.  The  postmostert 
are  usually  intelligent  and  active  and.  If  dis- 
posed, are  able  to  bring  an  infl'aence  to  bear 
that  may  determine.  In  the  divided  state  of 
parties,  the  fate  of  the  most  Important  elec- 
tions," 

This  warning  against  possible  abuses  by 
the  Jacksonlan  IJemocrats  then  In  power  ^its 
voiced  m  1834  by  the  Whig  minority  of  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee  at  a  time  when 
the  Post  Office  Department  was  about  one- 
twentieth  its  present  size. 

This  week,  to  direct  the  activities  of  34  000 
jiostmnsters  and  some  600.000  employees. 
President  Johnson  named  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral the  most  successful  Democratic  political 
organizer  of  the  1960'b,  Lawrence  Francis 
O'Brien, 

It  was  a  tribute  to  Ljirry  O'Brien's  personal 
popularity  that  the  Republicans  on  the  Sen- 
ate Post  onice  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
Wednesday  Joined  their  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  unanimously  recommending  Mr. 
O'Brien  to  the  Senate  (which  quickly  con- 
firmed him  by  voice  vote) .  knowing  full  well 
with  what  skills  he  would  employ  the  power 
they  had  placed  In  his  hands. 

The  marriage  of  politics  and  postal  aSalrs 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  country.  The  Post- 
master General  is  a  Cabinet  member:  he  hai 
patronage  to  dispense;  the  Job  provides  ex- 
cuse for  travel  and  Intimate  connection  Willi 
the  affairs  of  thousands  of  communities,  .W 
that  makes  the  post  a  politician's  dreiJa 
Since  Theodore  Roosevelt  named  Republican 
National  Committee  chairman  Oeorge  B.  Cor- 
tolyou  ns  Postmaster  General  in  1905.  the 
post  has  mo-e  often  than  not  been  filled  by 
a  politician;  Will  Hays,  Prank  Walker.  Rob- 
ert Hanagan.  Arthur  Summerfield  and.  ol 
course  the  man  with  whom  Mr.  O'Brien  woe 
being  compared  this  week.  Jim  Parley. 

Like  Mr,  Farley  m  his  prime,  Mr,  O'Brien 
is  a  gt;bhy,  indefatigable  Irish  Catholic  poli- 
tician, with  a  host  of  acquaintances  whosf 
nomes  he  can  recall  and  a  delight  In  doing 
favors  for  them  A  native  of  Sprlngfleld, 
Mass  .  the  48-year-old  Mr,  O'Brien  has"  been 
Immersed  In  politics  up  to  his  crew-cut  re<l 
hair  his  whole  adult  life. 

He  ran  John  F  Kennedy's  first  compalgn 
for  the  Senate  and  every  Kennedy  campaign 
tbereofter.  When  Mr,  Kennedy  becnrae 
President.  Mr.  O'Brien  became  his  top  lobby- 
ist, a  Job  he  did  not  like  but  which  he  filled 
more  fully  than  any  predecessor  in  the  post, 
He  was  with  John  Kennedy  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent was  shot.  He  helped  bear  his  body  off 
the  Air  Force  1  at  the  end  of  the  flight  back 
to  Washington. 

But  he  did  not  Join  the  exodus  of  other 
Kennedy  aides  from  Lyndon  Johnson's  Whltf 
House  that  winter.  He  stayed  and  helped 
the  new  President  complete  the  legislative 
work  that  had  been  begun  and  he  worked 
to  elect  President  Johnson  last  fall  with  sil 
the  skin.  If  not  all  the  Joy.  that  he  would 
have  extended  on  behalf  of  President  Ken- 
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nedy.  Despite  his  weariness  in  his  Job  as 
special  assistant  for  congressional  relations, 
be  even  agreed  to  serve  through  this  session 
as  iegislatlve  strategist  for  the  Great  Society 
bilh.  But  he  planned  to  leave  this  fall,  for 
business  or  Massachusetts  politics. 

Ana  then,  late  last  week,  the  President 
Colled  him  and  offered  him  another  option. 
At  his  Texas  ranch  last  Sunday  Mr.  Johnson 
Domed  Mr.  O'Brien  as  his  new  Postmaster 
General,  succeeding  John  A.  Gronouskl.  who 
was  named  Ambassador  to  Poland. 

The  O'Brien  appointment  was  hailed 
widely  as  another  brilliant  Presidential 
stroke,  preserving  in  the  employ  of  the  ad- 
mlnislration  one  of  It*  prime  political  re- 
sources. Tom  Wicker,  chief  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times,  wrot« 
tliat  the  new  Postmaster  General  was  "In 
the  finest  tradition.  •  •  •  He  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  delivering  the  mall,  but  he 
•  •  •  has  shown  two  Presidents  that  he 
knows  how  to  deliver  the  goods." 

That  he  will  use  his  knowledge  In  this  new 
Job  was  mode  clear  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  he  said  "will  continue  to  be  a  very 
strong  right  arm  to  the  President." 
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CONTEMPT   FOR  LAW   AND  ORDER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  August  23.  I  delivered  a 
Senate  floor  speech  on  "Coniempt  for 
Law  and  Order."  My  speech  dealt  with 
the  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Springfield, 
and  Morganfield  race  riots,  and.  In  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  I  deplored  wiUfiU 
rtolations  of  law  committed  in  the  name 
of  civil  rights,  and  I  called  attention  to 
the  growing  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
ffhlch  street  demonstrations  and  acts  of 
so-called  civil  disobedience  have  helped 
to  fosler. 

Considerable  editorial  comment  subse- 
quently appeared  in  various  West  Vir- 
ginia newspapers.  In  this  regard,  I  ask 
unanimou'i  consent  to  inisert  in  the  Cc^- 
GFtESsioNAL  RECORD  editoHals  from  the 
Wheeling  News  Register  of  August  24; 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of  August  26; 
the  Williamson  Daily  News  of  August 
26,  the  Huntington  Advertiser  of  August 
26:  the  Parkersburg  News  of  August  28; 
the  Bluefield  Sunset  News  Observer  cf 
August  30;  and  the  Romney  Hampshire 
Review  of  September  1 . 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  by  David  Lawience 
from  the  September  6  issue  of  U.S.  News 
4  World  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  various 
cditarials  wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed  as 
follows : 

IProm  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va  1  News  Register. 
Aug.  24,  19651 
SiN.Moa  Bvfto  Speaks  Olt 

US.  Senator  Hobekt  C  Bvhd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia again  has  shown  he  Is  not  afraid  to 
speak  out  on  the  controversial  Issues  trou- 
Wmu  our  Nation. 

Ill  his  speech  Monday  before  the  Senate. 
Senotor  Btrh  debui'ked  the  theory  that  pov- 
erty ignited  and  Incited  the  recent  racial 
riots  In  Los  Angeles.  Chicago  snd  t'.vo  other 
American  cities. 

Senator  Byhd's  concern  extends  beyond  the 
riot-torn  cities,  however. 

"Not  to  be  overlooked,"  he  declared,  "are 
the  willful  disobeying  of  court  orders,  the 
numerous  sit-ins,  wade-Ins  and  other  viola- 
tions of  law  which  have  become  the  order  ol 
the  day," 

The  Senator  points  out  that  "ragtag  beat- 
■Ulta  agitators  and  professional  troublemak- 


ers" have  subjected  and  exposed  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  every  conceivable  Iclnd  of  in- 
convenience. 

In  the  Innocuous  name  of  clvU  disobedi- 
ence. Senator  Btrd  asserts,  these  Individu- 
als have  sprawled  in  the  streets,  blocked  traf- 
fic, formed  hiunan  walls  In  front  of  business 
establishments,  swarmed  over  public  proper- 
ty, staging  noisy  sit-ins  and  demonstrations. 

Senator  Byrd  Is  concerned  that  few  citi- 
zens have  denounced  these  actions  because 
of  a  fear — the  fear  of  being  branded  a  bigot. 

This  newspaper  shares  of  the  Senator's 
concern. 

ITntll  Americans,  by  the  thousands  and 
millions,  denounce  this  widespread  flouting 
of  the  law.  It  will  continue. 

There  will  be  more  deaths. 

There  will  be  more  destruction. 
"Laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed  by  oil  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,"  Senator  Byro  told  hie 
colleague.?. 

Respect  for  the  law.  he  added,  "Is  the  basis 
for  orderly  government."' 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  law-abiding  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
must  rally  around  the  police  who  are  called 
upon  to  enforce  the  law  and  guarantee  the 
rights  of  the  individual  by  protecting  him 
against  molestation  and  loss  of  personal 
property, 

"Too  often,"  Senator  Byed  says,  "police 
play  a  thankless  role  in  difficult  and  danger- 
ous situations.  All  too  often  the  charge  of 
police  brutality  is  made  by  individuals  and 
groups  when  they  have  resisted  arrest  and 
have  openly  incited  the  use  of  force." 

The  l.iw-abldlng  citizen  has  no  need  to  fear 
police  brutality,  the  Senator  adds. 

We  have  seen  the  enactment  of  the  most 
sweeping  civil  rights  legislation  In  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

But  the  riots  and  racial  strife  continue. 

We  have  seen  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ren- 
der decisions  highly  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  human  rights. 

But  the  riof;  and  racial  strife  continue. 

The  majority  of  the  people — not  the  mobs 
In  the  ;troets  -must  prevail  if  our  democracy 
Is  to  survive. 

(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)    Intelligencer. 

Aug.  25.  1965) 

Cm  Tahcet:  Bvnn  Hsxps  Pttt  Want  in  True 

Perspective   as  Riot   Motivation 

West  Virginia's  Robert  C,  Btrd.  who  has 
gone  down  the  line  on  most  of  the  Great 
Society  projects  aimed  at  helping  those 
classified  as  impoverished.  Is  showing  signs 
of  disenchantment. 

Although  im  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
administration's  1965  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  well  as  the 
Appalachian  project.  Senator  Btrd  Is  find- 
ing the  war  on  poverty  a  little  hard  to  swal- 
low In  the  light  of  recent  developments. 

During  last  week's  debate  on  the  poverty 
war's  new  money  bill,  the  West  Virginia  rep- 
resentative voiced  grave  misgivings.  He  went 
along  with  the  bill  doubling  the  appropri- 
ation—the price  tag  is  81.65  billion  in  the 
Senate  bill — because  the  President  considers 
the  legislation  "important  within  the  frame- 
work of  his  economic  security  planning  for 
the  better  Interests  of  our  Nation."  But  he 
voiced  in  doing  so  his  concern  over  some  of 
the  things  reportedly  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  "Including  particularly, 
ch-irges  of  political  favoritism." 

And  now  Senator  Btrd  has  said  something 
that  has  badly  needed  saying  in  the  place 
where  he  chose  to  give  It  voice — the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stales. 

In  a  bristling  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Chamber  Senator  Byrd  rejected  the  popular 
notion  that  economic  deprivation  and  the 
denial  of  civil  rights  are  the  root  cause  of 
street  rioting,  and  told  his  associates  that 
"those  who  disgrace  our  Nation  by  violent 
disobedience  and  willful  flouting  of  the  law 


must  be  dealt  with  severely,"  whether  they 
be  "black  or  white,  whether  in  the  South, 
North,  East,  or  West," 

Particularly  to  the  point,  we  thought,  was 
Senator  Byrd's  reminder  that  with  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  rights  goes  the  responsibility 
of  obedience  to  the  law  that  alone  m.'ikes 
their  exercise  possible,  and  this  word  of  ad- 
vice to  those  who  are,  this  newspaper  be- 
lieves, chiefly  responsible  for  the  disorder: 

"Militant  civil  rights  groups  should  stop 
blaming  the  wlilte  power  structure  for  all  of 
the  ills  that  are  visited  upon  the  Negro  com- 
munity, Negroes  must  themselves  take  the 
lead  in  doing  something  constructive  for 
themselves,  and  they  can  do  this  by  waging 
war  upon  the  evils  of  Illegitimacy  as  one  im- 
portant beginning," 

It  would  prove  more  effective  if  men  like 
Senator  Byrd  Implemented  their  dLsapproval 
of  the  trend  of  events  by  refusing  to  appro- 
priate money  for  projects  that  cater  to  the 
notion  that  the  world  owes  everybody  a  com- 
fortable living  and  it  is  the  duty  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  see  to  it  that  it  Is  forth- 
coming, and  for  laws  which  encourage  the 
belief  that  minority  groups  are  entitled,  not 
to  equality  with  their  neighbors,  but  to  pref- 
erential treatment.  But  It  is  at  least  a  help- 
ful sign  when  a  few  men  In  high  places  of 
public  responsibility  display  the  political 
courage  necessary  to  stand  up  and  testify 
that  the  policy  of  catering  to  the  so-called 
disadvantaged  has  been  carried  to  dangerous 
extremes, 

(From  the  Williamson  (W.  Va,)  Daily  News, 

Aug.  26, 19651 

Senator  Robert  Btrd  Speaks  Otrr 

Poverty  and  alleged  police  brutality  are 
not  the  causes  of  the  recent  racial  riots  "but 
only  the  scapegoats  for  the  senseless  out' 
breaks  of  violence  and  destruction," 

U,S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  made  this 
declaration  In  a  speech  delivered  In  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  In  which  the  lawmaker  from 
West  Virginia  demonstrated  that  he  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  out  on  controversial  issues 
troubling  the  Nation. 

Senator  Byrd  said  that  "overworked  ex- 
pressions" such  as  heat,  frustration,  poverty, 
exclusion  from  the  main  stream  of  society, 
police  brutality,  etc.  are  being  used  to  ex- 
plain why  the  riots  took  place  In  IjOS  An- 
geles. Chicago,  Springfield,  and  Morganfield, 
Ky, 

"While  none  of  these  factors  can  be  Ig- 
nored. I  cannot  believe  they  are  the  sole,  or 
perhaps,  the  major  cause  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Insurrection,"  the  Senator  said. 

The  West  Virginia  solon  pointed  out  that 
he  represents  "a  State  which  has  had  more 
than  its  share  of  poverty  in  the  past.  Con- 
ditions are  better  now  and  much  of  the  State 
is  prospering.  But  I  have  seen  the  days 
when  thousands  of  Negroes,  and  whites  alike. 
In  the  Appalachian  lived  in  conditions  of 
squalor,  deprivation  and  ill  health, 

"Despite  this  mass  depression,  malnutri- 
tion and  misery,"  he  continued,  'the  people 
never  resorted  to  burning,  looting,  assaulting 
and  destroying.  There  were  no  welfare  pro- 
grams, no  antlpoverty  programs,  no  Federal 
aid  as  we  know  It,  But  there  was  no  dis- 
order and  there  was  a  wholesome  respect  for 
law,  Negroes  and  whites  got  along  well  In 
the  community, 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  laws  were  never 
broken.  They  were.  But  those  who  vio- 
lated the  laws  were  punished  and  the  sociol- 
ogists, the  psychiatrists,  the  Judges  and  pol- 
iticians were  not  expected  to  find  excuses  for 
their  crimes," 

Senator  Byrd's  concern  extends  beyond  the 
rlot-tom  cities,  however, 

"Not  to  be  overlooked."  he  declared,  "are 
the  willful  disobedience  of  court  orders,  the 
numerous  sit-ins.  wade-ins  and  other  viola- 
tions of  law  which  have  become  the  order  of 
the  day." 
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The  Senator  points  out  that  "Tagtag  beat- 
niks, agitators  and  protesfitonal  troublemak- 
ers" have  subjected  and  exposed  the 
American  public  to  every  conceivable 
kind  of  Inconvenience.  In  the  Innocuous 
name  of  "civil  disobedience."  Senator 
Btro  asserts.  these  Individuals  have 
sprawled  In  the  streets,  blocked  trafflc, 
formed  human  walls  In  front  of  busi- 
ness establishments,  swarmed  over  both  pri- 
vate and  public  property,  staging  noLsy  slt- 
Ina  and  demonstrations.  And  few  people 
have  dared  to  voice  an  objection  for  fear 
ot  being  labeled  "bigot  " 

This  newspaper  shares  the  Senator's  con- 
cern. 

Until  Americans,  by  the  thousands  and 
millions,  denounce  this  widespread  flouting 
of  the  laws,  it  will  continue. 

There  will  be  more  deaths.  There  will 
be  more  destruction. 

"Laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed  by  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time."  Senator  Byrd 
told  his  colleagues.  "Respect  for  the  law 
la    the    basis    for    orderly    government." 

This  newspaper  wholeheartedly  agrees  with 
the  Senator  that  law-abiding  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  must  rally  around  the  police 
who  are  called  upon  to  enforce  the  law  and 
guarantee  the  rights  of  the  Individual  by 
protecting  hlra  against  molestation  and  loss 
ot  pcr-sonal  property.  Too  often,  Senator 
Bran  says,  police  "play  a  thankless  role  In 
dUBcult  and  dangerous  situations.  All  too 
often  the  charge  of  police  brutality  is  made 
by  Individuals  and  groups  when  they  have 
resisted  arrest  and  have  openly  incited  the 
Uie  of  force." 

The  l.aw-ablding  citizen  has  no  need  to 
fear   police  brutality,  the  Senator  adds. 

We  have  seen  the  enactment  of  the  most 
sweeping  civil  rights  legislation  In  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

But  the  riots  and  racial  strife  continue. 

We  have  seen  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
render  decisions  highly  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

But  the  riots  and  racial  strife  continue. 

Senator  Byrd  h.is  wisely  wij-ned  "let  no 
man  or  group  or  race  of  men  err  in  the 
belief  that  the  law  can  best  be  admin- 
istered by  taking  It  into  one's  own  hands" 
for  "the  liw  that  protects  the  wealth  of 
ttte  most  powerfui,  protects  .-iLso  the  earnlnga 
of  the  mwT  humble;  andfthe  law  which 
would  conBf.;3te  the  property  of  one  would. 
Iq  the  end.  take  the  earnings  of  the  other." 

Disobedience  to  law  and  acts  of  violence 
by  a  few  can  hurt  the  Just  cause  of  many. 
The  m..Jority  ot  the  people — not  the  mobs 
in  the  streets— must  prevail  if  our  democracy 
IS  to  survive. 

IProm  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)   Advertiser, 

Aug.  26.  18651 

Contempt  for  Law  and  Obdeb 

In  a  tijouchiful  and  long-deliberated 
speech  to  the  US.  Senate  Monday.  West  Vir- 
ginia's Senator  Robert  C  Byrd  Joined  the 
growing  number  of  piibiic  officials  who  have 
voiced  their  dismay  nt  the  recent  outburst 
If  racial  rioting  and  the  obvious  breakdoa-n 
:n  the  rule  of  law  and  order  and  civic  pride 
.11  many  parts  of  the  country  under  the  guise 
of  righting  civil  wrongs. 

The  Senator  makes  the  point  In  his  speech 
that  "It  is  on  obvious  fact  that  there  has 
•jeen  a  violent  breach  of  two  cardinal  prln- 
?lples  of  our  American  society — tlie  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  the  recourse  to  or- 
derly process  of  law  to  seek  redress  of 
wrongs." 

The  contempt  for  law  and  order — and 
•hat  was  the  title  of  Senator  Btrd's  speech — 
:4mnot  continue  If  America  Is  to  continue 
strong.  Those  wlio  are  clamoring  In  the 
streets,  colling  on  people  to  disobey  what 
*hey  arbitrarily  consider  "l)ad"  laws  and  to 
obey   only  those  laws  which  they  consider 


"good"  laws — In  other  words,  that  It  is 
morally  right  to  resort  to  disobedience  when- 
ever a  citizen's  conscience  tells  him  that  a 
law  is  unjust — can  only  bring  chaos  and 
anarchy. 

Senator  Byrd  puts  it  sharply  In  his  speech: 

"Laws  are  made  to  be  obeyed  by  all  of 
tlie  people  all  of  the  time.  Respect  for  the 
law  Is  the  basis  for  orderly  government  and 
law-abiding  and  peace-loving  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  need  to  rally  around  the 
police,  who.  too  often,  play  a  thankless  role 
in  riotous  and  difficult  and  dangerous  situa- 
tions. Of  course  there  have  been  instances 
of  police  brutality,  and  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  use  of  undue  force  by  a  police- 
man. But,  all  too  often,  the  charge  of  police 
brutality  is  made  by  persons  and  groups 
when  they  have  resisted  arrest  and  have 
openly  invited  the  use  of  force.  The  law- 
abiding  citizen  has  no  need  to  fear  police 
brutality." 

What  needs  to  be  done  will  take  hard  work 
and  understanding  by  every  member  of  the 
community  of  men.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
reformers  or  "civil  rights"  groups  or  militant 
approach.  It  is  the  white  man's  Job  as  much 
as  the  Negro's. 

In  his  list  of  things  that  must  be  done, 
the  Senator  suggested  that: 

1.  Those  who  cherish  equal  rights  under 
the  law  should  be  taught  to  assume  equal 
responsibility  before  the  law. 

2.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  stamp 
out  illiteracy,  with  education  the  cornerstone 
for  amicable  race  relations. 

3.  The  opportunity  for  employment  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  education,  training,  experi- 
ence, Industry,  and  character  must  be  given. 

4.  Family  planning  is  imperative. 

5.  The  Nation  cannot  continue  to  close  its 
eyes  to  the  problem  of  illegitimacy. 

6.  No  amount  of  government  paternalism 
can  take  the  place  of  drive  and  ambition, 
when  it  comes  to  developing  the  substantial 
and  upright  citizen. 

These  ore  simple  things,  but  their  Imple- 
mentation has  confounded  otu'  Nation  for 
many  years.  It  is  good  that  more  and  more 
citizens  are  beginning  to  be  concerned  about 
them. 

[Prom  tile  Parkersburg  fW.  Va.)  News, 

Aug.  28.  19B51 
TRtTE  PeRSPECTIVZ  IN  RiOT  MOTIVATION 

West  Virginia's  Robert  C.  Byrd.  who  has 
gone  down  the  line  on  moFt  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety projects  aimed  at  helping  those  classi- 
fied as  Impoverished,  Is  showing  signs  of 
disenchantment. 

Although  an  enthusiastio  supporter  of  the 
admlnL=.tratlon's  1065  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  well  as  the 
Appalachian  project.  Senator  Byrd  is  finding 
the  war  on  poverty  a  little  hard  to  swallow 
In  the  light  of  recent  developments. 

During  lost  week's  debate  on  the  poverty 
war's  new  money  bill,  the  West  Virginia  rep- 
resentative voiced  grave  misgivings.  He  went 
along  with  the  bill  doubling  the  appropria- 
tion— the  price  tax  is  81.65  billion  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill — because  the  President  considers  the 
legislation  "Important  within  the  framework 
of  his  economic  security  planning  for  the 
better  interests  of  our  Nation."  But  he 
voiced  in  doing  so  his  concern  over  some  of 
the  things  reportedly  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  "Including,  particularly, 
charges  of  political  favoritism." 

And  now  Senator  Byrd  has  said  something 
that  has  badly  needed  saying  in  the  place 
where  he  chose  to  give  it  voice — the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

In  a  bristling  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Chamber  Senator  Byrd  rejected  the  popular 
notion  that  economic  deprivation  and  the 
denial  of  civil  rights  are  the  root  cause  of 
street  rioting,  and  told  his  associates  that 
"those  who  disgrace  our  Nation  by  violent 


disobedience  and  willful  flouting  of  the  lav 
must  be  dealt  with  severely."  whether  they 
be  "black  or  white,  whether  in  the  South, 
North.  East,  or  West," 

Particularly  to  the  point,  we  thought.  wa« 
Senator  Btrd's  reminder  tiiat  with  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  rights  goes  the  responslbilltj 
of  obedience  to  the  law  that  alone  makes 
their  exercise  possible,  and  this  word  of  ad- 
vice to  those  who  are.  this  newspaper  be- 
lieves, chiefly  responsible  for  the   disorder: 

"Militant  civil  rights  groups  should  stop 
blaming  the  white  power  structure  for  all  of 
the  ills  that  are  visited  upon  the  Negro  com- 
munity. Negroes  must  themselves  take  the 
lead  m  doing  something  constructive  tor 
themselves,  and  they  can  do  this  by  waging 
war  upon  the  evils  of  illegitimacy  as  one  Im- 
portant  beginning." 

It  would  prove  more  effective  if  men  lllte 
Senator  Byrd  Implemented  their  disapproval 
of  the  trend  ot  events  by  refusing  to  appro- 
priate money  for  projects  that  cater  to  the 
notion  that  the  world  owes  everybody  a  com- 
fortable living  and  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  see  to  it  that  it  Is  forth- 
coming, and  for  laws  which  encourage  the 
belief  that  minority  groups  are  entitled,  not 
to  equality  with  their  neighbors,  but  to  pref- 
erential treatment.  But  it  is  at  least  a  help- 
ful sign  when  a  tew  men  In  high  places  of 
public  responsibility  display  the  political 
courage  necessary  to  stand  up  and  testify 
that  the  policy  of  catering  to  the  so-called 
disadvantaged  has  been  carried  to  dangcroiu 
extremes. 

IProm  the  Bluefleld  (W.  Va.)  Sunset  News- 

Observer,  Aug.  30.   19B51 

Things    Tiiat    Needed    Sating 

West  Virginia's  Senator  Btrd  made  some 
telling  points  In  a  Senate  speech  last  weeS 
on  the  race  riots  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
cities. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  Negroes'  poor 
economic  condition,  he  said,  which  It  Is  con- 
tended prompted  them  to  loot,  destroy,  and 
kill.     But  said  Senator  Byrd; 

"I  have  seen  the  days  when  thousand£, 
Negroes  and  whites  alike,  lived  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Appalachia  In  conditions  of  squalor, 
deprivation,  -and  ill  health  which  could 
scarcely  be  equalled  In  the  slums  of  Chicapi 
or  the  ghettos  of  Los  Angeles  *  •  •  yet 
these  people  never  resorted  to  burning,  loot- 
ing, assaulting,  and  destroying." 

If  poverty  were  the  root  cause  of  crime 
and  violence,  he  said,  there  would  have  been 
continual  chaos  and  revolution  In  the  de- 
pressed coal  camps  of  West  Virginia  and 
other  States. 

Tlicse  who  violate  the  law  In  these  areas, 
he  said  are  punished,  and  "psychiatrists, 
sociologists,  politicians,  and  Judges  ore  noi 
expected  to  find  excuses  for  crime." 

Commenting  on  so-called  civil  disobedi- 
ence, he  said: 

The  .\merlcan  public  has  been  subjected 
and  exposed  to  every  conceivable  kind  of 
Inconvenience  by  hordes  of  ragtng  beatniks 
agitators,  and  professional  troublemakers 
who  insist  upon  lying  down  in  the  streets. 
blocking  trafflc,  swarming  over  private  prop- 
erty, staging  noisy  sit-ins  and  demonstra- 
tions, all  in  the  innocuous  name  of  "civU 
disobedience." 

Few,  he  said,  have  dared  to  voice  an  ob- 
jection to  these  disorders  for  fear  of  beiof 
labeled  "bigot." 

Whatever  the  causes  for  these  and  other 
mob  actions  in  American  communities,  he 
said.  "It  Is  obvious  there  has  been  a  violent 
breach  of  •  •  •  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
the  recourse  to  orderly  processes  to  seelt 
redress  of  wrongs." 

"Those  who  cherish  equal  rights  under  the 
law."  he  said,  "should  be  taught  to  assume 
equal  responsibility  before  the  law"— and 
that  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
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It  is  indeed  Ironic,  as  he  pointed  out.  at 
the  very  time  when  the  greatest  gains  for 
civil  rights  have  been  made,  that  some  have 
Bhown  the  greatest  IrresponGibillty. 

He  underlined  tills  point  by  recalling  that 
one  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  passage  of 
civil  rights  measures  has  been  "to  get  the 
demonstrators  oil  the  streets." 

"Let  no  man  or  group  or  race  err  In  the 
I  that  the  law  can  best  bo  udmlnlstered 
.img  it  into  one's  own  hands,"  he  said. 
T--  tlio  law  that  protects  the  most  power- 
ful •'  *  protects  also  the  •  •  •  most  hum- 
tie." 

Btrd.  a  stanch  churchman  himself,  raised 
the  question  of  whether  such  things  as  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  have  not  stemmed  in  part 
from  the  statements  of  some  church  leaders 
that  It  is  appropriate,  even  desirable,  to  obey 
only  those  laws  with  whicli  one  agrees — 
that  it  is  morally  right  to  resort  to  disobe- 
dience whenever  a  citizen's  "conscience"  tells 
him  a  law  Is  "unjust." 

It  Is  "shocking,"  he  said,  and  we  agree, 
that  some  church  leaders  have  endorsed  such 
a  procram.  The  law-abiding  citizen,  he  cor- 
rectly pointed  out,  has  no  reason  to  tear 
'police  brutality." 

As  for  constructive  measures.  Byrd  points 
to  the  immediate  necessity  for  this  country 
to  "st:unp  out  Illiteracy." 

Rather  than  "Integration  for  integra- 
tion's sake."  he  said,  education  to  equip  tlie 
dtodvantuged  to  hold  Jobs  that  will  enable 
them  to  take  their  place  In  society  is  the 
urgent  need. 

This  effort  must  be  pushed  hard,  he  said, 
together  with  an  effort  to  reduce  the  ex- 
ceEslve  birth  rate  and  illegitimacy  among 
'jneducated,  low-income  Negroes.  Unem- 
ployment can  never  be  wiped  out.  he  said,  as 
long  OS  illiteracy  flourishes  and  the  birth  rate 
soars. 

We  think  these  things  needed  saying. 

[Prom    the    Romney    (W.    Va.)    Hampshire 

Rertew,  Sept.  1.  1965) 

Riot  Cacses 

Talits  by  news  commentators,  newspaper 
columns,  editorials  and  reports  of  a  number 
of  Governmeut  commissions  have  been  full  of 
explanations  for  the  recent  riots  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Cilicago  as  well  as  th05e  of  lfl.=t 
summer  in  Rochester  and  New  York.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  use  the  terms  that  have 
become  slogans  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  that  have  been  worn  thin  by  constant 
repetition  by  the  liberals.  Practically  none 
of  them  have  tfilked  about  the  cause  in 
the  sense  of  why  they  happen. 

To  be  sure,  the  slogans  are  based  on  fact. 
-N'o  one  denies  tiiat  we  have  a  poverty  prob- 
lem in  the  Nation  and  the  additional  fact 
th-tt  the  nonwhlte  population  suffers  more 
poverty  proportionally.  There  is  also  basis 
for  the  term  "second-class  citizen"  as  applied 
to  .TOme  of  our  ethnic  groups  and  our  society 
U  ,'ull  of  inequalities. 

Tile  point  is.  however,  as  Senator  Robeht 
C.  flvRD  of  West  Virginia  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  Epeecli  in  the  United  Stales  Seni.te 
;!tese  thluiis  liave  existed  in  tn;a  country  for 
*  very  long  time  and  have  been  the  cjuse  of 
not,9  in  only  the  rarest  of  instances.  Al- 
though the  past  few  years  have  seen  the  pas- 
sage of  more  civil  rights  legislation  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  this  legislation  has 
teen  the  culmination  of  nn  efTort  that  li.is 
been  going  on  for  decades  to  improve  the  lot 
0!  our  more  unfortunate  citizens. 

The  explanation  of  why  these  riots  have 
broiten  out  and  the  reason  why  more  of  them 
can  be  expected  to  occur  at  any  time  and  in 
almost  any  place  in  the  country  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  iiave  been  encouraged  Some- 
times tills  encouragement  was  given  deliber- 
stely  and  sometimes  inadvertently  by  well- 
aiear.lng  people,  but  it  was  encouragement 
to  lawlessness  all  the  same.  The  leaders  of 
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the  Negro  organizations,  NAAOP,  SCLC, 
SNCC,  CORE  and  the  rest,  hove  repeatedly 
advocated  what  they  call  "civil  disobedi- 
ence." This  is  far  more  than  a  demonstra- 
tion or  a  march  on  some  city  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong,  this  is  a  form  of  anarchy.  This  atti- 
tude has  been  bolstered  by  some  churchmen 
who  have  preached  the  doctrine  of  resisting 
any  law  that  the  individual  or  group  doesn't 
like. 

When  they  add  to  this  the  approval  and 
sometimes  the  encourngement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  chance  of  riots  is  greatly  In- 
creased. Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Washington,  threatened  dis- 
turbances and  tile  same  old  civil  dl8oi>edience 
if  Congress  did  not  immediately  pass  the 
desired  home  rule  legislation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Approval  and  encouragment 
came  from  the  WTiite  House  itself  in  the 
President's  recent  statement  in  which  he 
repeated  Dr.  King's  warning  In  a  statement 
designed  to  pressure  Congress  Into  swift 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

Certainly,  if  Dr.  King  can  threaten  to  turn 
bis  followers  loose  on  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  the  President  approves  this  threat  by 
adopting  and  using  it.  why  should  anyone 
who  feels  he  has  a  grievance,  or  feels  that  his 
wants  are  being  denied,  restrain  himself  from 
taking  violent  physical  action  against  all 
authority  and  against  all  restrictions.  Here 
is  the  cause  of  the  riots  and  here  is  the  rea- 
son that  they  can  and  will  break  out  again. 
The  pattern  is  set  and  has  received  what 
amounts  to  official  approval;  Make  your  de- 
mand and  accompany  it  with  a  threat  of  civil 
disobedience,  then  if  your  demands  arc  not 
met  on  your  timetable,  demonstrate,  and  if 
that  doesn't  get  immediate  results,  riot.  'X'ou 
will  be  excused  by  one  of  the  old  slogans. 
or  the  liberals  will  invent  a  new  one  for  you. 

I  From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Sept.  6.  1965] 

The  Rioht  To  Loot? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  dvll  right — the 
right  of  the  have-nots  to  take  whatever  they 
want  from  the  haves.  It  Is  supposed  to 
Justify.  If  not  to  sanction,  the  wrecking  and 
burning  of  private  property,  the  theft  of 
goods  from  stores,  and  the  assaulting  of 
white  persons  as  well  as  Negroes.  All  this  is 
a  corollary  of  "demonstrations"  which  now- 
adays lead  to  rioting  and  violence. 

We  hear  spoken  frequently  in  this  connec- 
tion the  word  "revolution."  Various  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  tell  assembled  crowds 
approvingly  tliat  what's  happening  today  Is 
"Just  like  the  Boston  Tea  Party  "  The  In- 
ference Is  that  the  right  of  insurrection  Is 
being  exercised,  and  hence  Is  to  be  regarded 
as  no  more  than  "freedom  of  petition"  or 
"freedom  of  assembly." 

James  Farmer.  National  Director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent Negro  organizations,  said  in  a  news 
conference  at  Los  Angeles  on  August  25: 

"This  was  more  of  a  revolt  than  a  riot. 
This  was  not  a  striking  out  with  blind  fury. 
The  revolt  had  eyes.  It  picked  its  targets. 
And  those  targets  were  symbols  of  exploi- 
tation." 

Mr.  Farmer,  who  made  a  tour  of  the 
devastated  business  district,  said  that  the 
stores  hit  were  wltli  few  exceptions  white- 
owned,  and  often  iiad  shoddy  goods  and 
comparatively  high  prices. 

Will  Federal  power  now  be  used  under  the 
"interstate  commerce  clause"  of  the  Consti- 
ttitlon  to  prosecute  certain  persons  for  "dis- 
criminatory" acts  in  failing  to  respect  the 
property  rights  of  white  people?  These 
severe  interruptions  of  business  certainly 
"affected  commerce."  Losses  due  to  looting 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Does  all  this  perhaps  come  under  the  right 
t3  loot  or  the  right  of    revolution?"     Is  this 


the  result  of  the  extremism  in  the  crusade 
for  equal  rights?  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
in  nn  editorial,  says: 

"Among  the  more  interesting  comments 
on  the  tragic  riots  in  Los  .\ngeles  was  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy's  remark  that  'there  is  no 
point  in  telling  Negroes  to  obey  the  law" 
when  mn.iy  of  them  have  reason  to  feel  that 
*the  law  is  the  enemy.' 

"And  a  man  who  has  served  as  -Attorney 
General,  above  all  people,  ought  to  know 
that  the  overriding  role  of  the  law  is  to  pro- 
tect society  In  order  to  protect  tlie  Indi- 
vidual. 

"What  Senator  Kennedt  should  be  re- 
minding the  Negro  people  is  that.  If  our  far 
larger  society  is  to  survive  in  freedom.  It 
must  live  under  a  framework  of  law." 

There  may  be  some  precedent  for  Senator 
Kennedt'b  remark  that  "the  law  Is  the 
enemy."  For  this  has  been  the  attitude  of 
many  a  minority  group  which  has  sought  at 
gatherings  and  demonstrations  to  portray 
the  constituted  authority  as  hostile  to  their 
alms  and  purposes. 

But  does  this  give  anyone  the  right  to 
revolt,  the  right  to  loot,  the  right  to  carry 
on  riots  and  demonstrotions  in  which  per- 
sons of  all  races  are  killed  or  Injured?  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Viglmla.  Demo- 
crat, said  recently  in  a  speech  to  the  Senote: 

"It  is  known  that  fanatic  Black  Muslims 
have  agitated  and  contributed  to  mob  vio- 
lence in  American  cities.  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  warned  that  there  has  been 
a  rising  degree  of  undesirable  infiltration  of 
some  civil  rights  groups. 

"I  desire  to  ask,  as  do  other  concerned 
Americans,  whether  the  actions  in  Los  An- 
geles, in  Chicago,  in  Springfield,  in  Morgan- 
field,  and  wherever  violence  of  this  nature 
may  occur  In  the  futtue.  may  be  said  to  be  a 
logical  outgrowth,  in  part,  of  the  leadership 
of  certain  clergymen  who  have  stated  a  be- 
lief that  it  Is  appropriate,  and  even  desirable, 
to  disobey  what  they  arbitrarily  consider  to 
be  bad  laws  and  to  obey  only  these  laws 
wl^th  they  label  good  laws— in  other  words, 
that  It  is  morally  right  to  resort  to  disobedi- 
ence whenever  a  citizen's  'conscience'  tells 
him  that  a  law  Is  unjust. 

"As  Supreme  Court  Justice  Frankfurter 
once  said:  "If  a  man  can  l5e  allowed  to  deter- 
mine tor  himself  what  is  law.  every  man  can. 
That  means  first,  chaos;  then,  tyranny."  It 
Is  shocking  that  some  church  leaders  have 
endorsed  such  a  program." 

The  American  people  have  witnessed  here- 
tofore an  extensive  use  of  hundreds  of  agenta 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
of  Federal  troops  In  States  of  the  South. 
But  somehow  there  has  been  no  such  mani- 
festation of  authority  with  respect  to  the 
riots  In  California,  in  which  37  persons  were 
lulled,  hundreds  were  wounded,  and  an  enor- 
mous property  damage  was  inflicted.  To  be 
sure,  commissions  have  been  appointed  to 
study  the  sociological  factors  and  to  consider 
more  Federal  aid.  But  what  about  prosecut- 
ing the  instigators  of  the  revolution? 

Has  the  Federal  Government  itself  begun 
to  discriminate  now  In  choosing  the  States 
whose  citizens  are  to  be  protected?  Is  the 
right  to  loot  in  certain  u.eas  to  be  affirmed 
by  passive  acquiescence? 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  pievi- 
ous  order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p  ra.) ,  in  accord- 
ance With  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
September  15.  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  14  (legislative  day  of 
September  13  >,  1965: 


article  n,  section  2,  clause  2  oi  the  Consti- 
tution. 


US.  Attorney 

.aofea,  M.  Ray.  or  Ml.-iSisslppl.  to  Sc  U.3 
Atiorncy  for  the  northern  district  ot  Mis- 
sissippi lor  the  term  of  4  years  (Re.ippoint- 
nien:.) 

'  Subversive  .Activities  Control  Board 

Edward  C.  Sweeney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  3  term  oi  5  yetirs  expiring  Aug'jst  8. 
19f70. 

I  In  the  Navy 

Lt  Cmdr-  Chnrles  Conrad.  Jr  ,  OS.  Navy, 
for  permanent  .ippointment  to  the  grade  of 
?oinmri!iaer  !n  tht*  N.i'.'V  In  turc-T'-lance  wita 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  September  14  ilcgisialive  day 
of  September  13  M965: 

ISTER^IATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  ofllces 
Indicated; 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  ot  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  9th  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Henry  DeWoIf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
ulternale  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  9ih  session  of  the  Gener;il 


Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

John  Gorham  Palfrey,  of  New  Yorlc.  to  be 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  9th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

James  T.  Barney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  alternate 
representative  of  the  United  StatK  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Bth  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
.Agency. 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Miryland.  to  be  alter- 
nate representative  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  to  the  9th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Kenneth  Holum.  of  South  Dalcota.  to  be 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  9th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.'JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  under  permLssion  to  extend  my  re- 
maik.s  in  the  Record,  1  include  my  news- 
letter to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  for  May  27,  1965: 
Washi.nqton  Report 
(Prom  Congressman  Jim  Martin) 

JOB    OPPORTUNITIES    NEEDED 

Regardless  of  the  good  intentions  of  those 
who  demftnd  that  the  South  immediately 
solve  the  problems  facing  its  concentrated 
Negro  population,  the  basic  problem  will  re- 
mam  until  we  have  improved  education  and 
made  more  Job  opportunity.  Employment 
lor  unskilled  and  uneducated  whites  and 
Negroes  is  the  fuud;vmental  need.  The  right 
to  vote  means  little  to  .i  man  who  cannot  and 
a  Job  by  which  he  cannot  support  himself 
and  his  fara.ly. 

With  the  heavy  concentration  of  Negroes 
la  many  southern  counties.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  create  In  those  local  areas  the  Job  oppor- 
tnnltles  needed.  The  so-called  civil  rights 
loaders,  who  shed  crottodile  tears  over  the 
plight  of  the  Negroes,  are  not  concerned  with 
jobs  for  them  This  is  apparent  in  the  eitorts 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  other  agitators 
to  discourage  industry  Irom  locating  or  ex- 
panding m  Alabama  and  other  Southern 
States — even  though  their  boycott  hurts  most 
the  very  people  they  claim  to  want  to  help. 

LTTTEB  TO  BISHOP  LORD 

Several  months  .igo  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of  the  Metnodlst 
Ohurcb,  pointing  out  the  problem  and  the 
inability  of  the  South  to  provide  Job  oppor- 
tunities without  assistance.  I  suggested  to 
the  good  bishop  that  the  churches  of  Amer- 
ica take  the  lead  In  promoting  a  plan  to  give 
those  Negroes  who  would  like  to  relocate  In 
X  section  of  the  country  where  they  could 
and  Jobs,  an  opportunity  to  do  so  In  my 
;eWer.  I  pointed  out  that  if  each  church  con- 
gregation  in   the  Nation  would   open  their 

arctis  and  hearts  to  one.  two  or  more  goo^'    ^^^^  g^i.^  ron  the  district  op  Colombia 
Negro  families,  making  them  welcome  In  thet>*  ._.... 


Unfortunately.  Bishop  Lord  never  answered 
my  letter.  I  received  a  form  letter  from  him 
In  which  he  presented  arguments  Justifying 
bis  Joining  the  Selma  demonstration,  but  he 
made  no  mention  of  my  letter  or  its  contents. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  read  It.  although  I  did 
write  him  a  second  letter  calling  attention  to 
the  first,  and  this  one  he  Ignored  completely. 

There  are  many  good  people  In  the  United 
States  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  in  the  South,  but  they 
are  opposed  to  assuming  any  responsibility 
In  their  own  communities.  This  was  shown 
in  a  recent  Gallup  poll  In  which  northern 
whites  opposed  relocation  of  Negroes  from 
the  South.  Fifty-two  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned in  the  North  opposed  having  Negroes 
move  Into  their  neighborhoods.  Even  of  the 
33  percent  in  the  North  who  favored  reloca- 
tion, one-third  opposed  having  them  move  In 
as  neighbors. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  hypocrisy  prevailing 
amons  mnny  northerners  on  the  race  issue. 
This  prevents  the  only  workable  solution — 
giving  Negroes  eqiial  job  opportunity  and 
educational  opportunity  in  every  Stote  and 
section  ot  this  Nation.  Until  the  Northern 
States,  many  cf  them  with  less  than  1  per- 
cent Negro  population,  are  willing  to  accept 
the  colored  as  neighbors  and  friends  as  we 
do  In  the  South,  agitators  will  continue  to 
flourish,  and  our  country  will  be  weakened 
by  the  hatred  that  has  been  generated 
against  the  Southern  States  for  more  than 
100  years.  I  am  trying  to  change  this  atti- 
tude by  contacting  national  magazines,  as 
well  as  civic  and  religious  leaders,  to  urge 
them  to  at  least  consider  lending  their  efforts 
toward  taking  concrete  and  effective  action 
In  helping  impoverished  southern  Negroes 
to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  American  dream  in 
every  section  of  this  great  land. 

ANTIDtJMPING    BILL 

On  May  26.  I  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Antl-Dumplng  Act  to  plug  loopholes 
In  present  laws  which  permit  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  injure  American  Industry  by 
dumping  their  goods  on  American  markets  at 
low  prices.  This  practice  hurts  business,  in- 
dustry and,  most  ot  all.  .American  workers. 
This  bill  to  correct  the  situation  Is  supported 
by  a.  number  of  Members  of  Congress  In  both 
House  and  Senate  and  In  both  political 
parties.  The  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful we  can  get  action  on  it  in  this  present 
^esslon 


and  all  the  liberals,  who  control  this  Con- 
gress, are  behind  the  effort.  The  next  montli 
Will  he  devoted  to  cltywlde  observances  to 
push  for  turning  the  Federal  City  over  to 
locally  elected  politicians.  As  the  pressure 
for  home  rule  Is  applied.  It  Is  Interestliig  to 
study  recent  population  figures.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  28.4  percent  of  the  people  In 
Washington  were  colored,  71.6  percent  white. 
Today  58.2  percent  are  Negro.  Among 
youngsters  under  20,  more  than  70  percent 
are  colored.  There  are  183,000  fewer  whltffl 
In  the  District  today  than  there  were  15 
years  ago.  Crime  in  the  District  has  Jumped 
upward  by  83  percent  In  the  last  7  years, 
with  87  percent  of  all  major  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Negroes.  Ten  thousand  Negroes 
are  on  relief.  Of  the  4..i29  illegitimate  babiti 
born  In  the  District  In  1963,  4,145  were  Ne- 
gro— one-fourth  of  qU  the  births  In  Wash- 
ington. 

there    IS    A    DITTERENCE   BETWEEN    THE   PARTIES 

The  basic  difference  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Demotrutlc  Parties  was  shown  IB 
a  recent  questionnaire  sent  by  a  CallfomU 
Congressman.    These  were  some  results: 

On  unseating  the  duly  elected  Mississippi 
delegation  In  the  House  at  the  demand  of 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Party,  50  percent  of 
the  Democrats  answering  the  questionnaire 
agreed:  bti  percent  ot  the  Republicans  an- 
swering opposed. 

On  a  complete  test  ban  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  enable  the  Unlt«d  States  to  maintain  lu 
lead  over  the  Communists,  46  percent  of  the 
Democrats  favored  It.  while  61  percent  of 
the  Republicans  were  against  such  a  ban 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  Democrats  were 
In  favor  of  liberalizing  our  immigration  Iflwa, 
while  46  percent  of  the  Republicans  were 
opposed  to  letting  down  the  bars 


Montana  Jurist  Author  of  Nation's  Pio- 
neer Pension  Plan  for  Aged 


communities,  help  to  educate  them  and  And 
Jobs  for  them,  within  5  or  10  years  at  the 
most,  the  race  problem  would  disappear. 


There  will  be  a  determined  effort  in  this 
Congress  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
home   rule     Lyndon   Johnson   Is   urging   it. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONT.ANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  19S5 

Mr,  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker 
Judge  Lester  H.  Loble  of  Helena.  whoM 
judicial  work  in  the  field  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency     has     achieved     nationwidf 
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notice,  has  another  unique  accomplish- 
ment to  his  credit,  and  one  wWch  he 
recently  shared  with  us:  The  old-age 
pension  act  which  he  introduced  as  a 
member  of  the  18th  session  of  the  Mon- 
tana Legislature  in  1923  was  the  first 
such  bill  ever  passed  in  this  counti-y. 
Gov.  Joe  Di.xon  sifmed  it  into  law 
on  March  6.  1923,  and  presented  the  sig- 
natory pen  to  Judge  Loble. 

Besides  the  house  bill  itself,  the  so- 
ciety has  received  a  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  representatives 
ot  February  28.  1935,  which  included  the 
pas.sage  of  a  resolution  recognizing  this 
pioneer  legislation  as  humanitarian  and 
■record  in  the  records  of  this  State  tins 
not.ibie  achievement  so  that  generations 
to  come  may  be  duly  appraised  of  this 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

The  first  pension  ever  paid  under  any 
such  measure  was  disbursed  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  County  Courthouse  where 
Judge  Loble  now  presides.  Loble,  who 
was  called  to  Washington  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  consult  in  the  matter  of  the 
national  Social  Security  Act  early  in  his 
administration,  is  a  particular  favorite 
of  the  historical  society,  and  rightly  so. 
A  member  of  our  Iward  of  trustees  during 
several  vital  years,  he  was  more  responsi- 
ble for  the  construction  of  our  present 
building  than  any  other  individual. 


Tennessee's  Third  Congressional  District 
Shows  Conservative  Leanings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TtNNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  artnounce  that  the  results  of 
my  1965  legislative  questionnaire  sent  to 
95.000  homes  in  the  Third  Congres.sional 
District  of  Tennessee  reflect  strong  con- 
servative sentiments.  The  poll  wliich 
was  taken  in  April  and  May  was  an- 
swered by  11,855  persons  in  the  U- 
coiinty  area  of  my  district. 

Tlie  strongest  response  was  voiced  on 
the  question,  "Do  you  approve  of  the 
Federal  Government  consistently  spend- 
ing more  than  its  income?"  93.7  per- 
cent said,  "No,"  while  only  3.4  percent 
favored  this  action. 

The  results  of  the  other  questions  for 
the  district  were  as  follows : 

1.  Do  you  feel  Tennessee  should  continue 
to  have  the  authority  to  pass  State  rlght-to- 
»orl£  laws?  87.4  percent  said.  "Yes,"  8  per- 
cent "No,"  and  no  answer  from  4.6  percent. 

2.  Do  you  think  a  regional  approoob  such 
»s  the  Appalachian  program  Is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  solving  economic  problems?  19.2 
percent  said,  "Yes."  while  68  percent  said 
"No."  and  13.7  percent  did  not  answer. 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  give  American  wheat  to  Egvpt's 
Nasser?  4.7  percent  responded  "Yes."  while 
908  percent  said  "No,"  and  4.5  percent  de- 
clined to  answer. 

*  Do  you  approve  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment consistently  spending  more  than  Its 
Income?  3.4  percent  said  "Yes,"  while  93.7 
percent  said  "No,"  and  2.9  percent  did  not 


5.  I>o  you  believe  Tennessee  should  have 
the  right  to  apportion  seats  In  at  least  one 
of  the  two  houses  of  Its  legislature  on  some 
basis  other  than  population  (based  for  ex- 
ample on  area!  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State?  73  3  percent  re- 
sponded "Yes,"  while  16.6  percent  said  "No," 
and  10.1  percent  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

6.  Do  you  support  legislation  which  per- 
mits voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In 
public  schools?  915  percent  said  "Yes." 
while  6.1  percent  said  "No,"  and  2.3  percent 
did  not  answer. 

7.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  education 

(a)  for  teacher  salaries?  22  percent  said 
"Yes."  and  66.9  percent  said  "No,"  while  11.1 
percent  did  not  answer;  (b)  For  school  con- 
struction? 32  6  percent  said  "Yes."  while 
55.9  percent  said  "No,"  and  11.5  percent  did 
not  respond;  <cl  Through  a  tax  reduction 
for  parents?  40  percent  said  "Yes,"  46  4  per- 
cent said  "No."  and  13.5  percent  did  not 
answer;  (d)  Through  an  automatic  rebate 
from  Federal  Income  tax  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment? 46.5  percent  said  "Yes."  and  40.7 
percent  said  "No."  and  12.8  percent  did  not 
respond. 

8.  In  regards  to  our  Vietnam  policy, 
should    we    (a)    increase    military    action? 

55.4  percent  said  "Yes"  while  10.6  percent 
said  "No,"  and  33.9  percent  did  not  answer. 

(b)  Stay  on  our  present  course?  15.7  per- 
cent said   "Yes,"   24.7   percent   "No"   while 

59.5  percent  did  not  answer,  (c)  Get  out 
Immediately?  12  8  percent  said,  "Yes"  and 
312  percent  said  "No."  56.5  percent  did 
not  answer,  (d)  Negotiate  with  Commu- 
nists for  neutralizing  the  country?  12,5 
percent  said  "Yes"  while  31.2  percent  said 
■No,"  and  56.2  percent  did  not  respond. 

9.  Do  you  favor  an  agricultural  program 
which  has    (answer  only  one): 

(a)  Rigid  controls  and  quotas  to  regulate 
farm  economy?    4.8  percent. 

(b)  Flexible  price  supports  and  voluntary 
land  retirement?     12.6  percent. 

(c)  Gradual  program  leading  to  no  con- 
trols, no  supports  and  a  free  economy?  74.7 
percent.  Eight  percent  did  not  respond  to 
the  three  parts  of  question  9. 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  medical  care  program 
for  the  elderly  through  (answer  only  one)  ; 

(a)  Increasing  .social  security  taxes?  11.1 
percent. 

(b)  A  tax  reduction  to  purchase  private 
Insurance?    21.6  percent. 

(c)  Voluntary  plans  without  Federal 
participation?     42.1  percent. 

(d)  A  combination  of  the  above?  14.9 
percent — 10.3  percent  did  not  respond  to 
question  10. 


Proposed  Amendment  of  H.R.   7371 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FXoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
7371  is  before  the  House  this  week.  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  it  and 
solicit  support  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment. For  many  years  banks  have  been 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  nonbanking 
businesses;  this  on  the  theory  that  if  the 
nonbanking  business  should  experience 
financial  difficulties,  the  bank  might  be 
inclined  to  bolster  it  to  the  detriment  of 
the  depositors  of  the  bank. 


In  1956  Congress,  for  the  same  reason, 
passed  a  law  which  said  that  even  a  bank 
holding  company  would  be  prohibited 
from  undertaking  nonbanking  businesses 
on  the  side.  Yet  that  1956  law  left  many 
exemptions.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
lias  recommended  sweeping  elimination 
of  such  exemptions.  Wlien  the  hearings 
were  held  on  H  R.  7371,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  testamen- 
tary tru.st  will  clearly  be.  by  H.R.  7371, 
eliminated  from  the  exemptions  along 
with  similar  holding  companies,  if  any; 
but  there  still  remain  vast  areas  of  ex- 
emptions such  as  a  large  bank  and  sub- 
sidiaries, and  church  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  to 
eliminate  all  exemptions,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
This  carries  out  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  its  original  concept  of  the  dancer 
hoped  to  be  eliminated.  In  my  opinion 
the  hearings  on  tlie  bill  are  sufflcently 
extensive  to  justify  the  elimination  of  all 
exemptions  and  that  is  precisely  what 
H.R.  737!  will  do  after  my  amendments 
are  added  to  it.  I  hope  you  can  support 
me  in  this  amendment.  My  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

Amtndment  TO  H  R.  7371  Offered  bt 
Mr.  Bennett 

Page  2.  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
bUl:  "Sec.  2.  (a)  The  llrst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing 'each  of  two  or  more  banks"  to  read  'any 
bank'  each  place  It  appears  therein. 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  changing  'company 
becommg  a  bank  holding  company'  to  read: 
'bank  becoming  a  t>ank  holding  company  or 
of  any  other  company  becoming  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  with  respect  to  more  than  one 
subsidiary  bonk'. 

"Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1 )  by  striking 
'no  company  shall  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany which  Is  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.  and  while  so  reg- 
istered prior  to  May  15, 1955  (or  which  is  affil- 
iated with  any  such  company  In  such 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  affiliated 
company  within  the  meaning  of  such 
Act) ,  unless  such  company  (or  such  affiliated 
company) ,  as  the  case  may  be.  directly  owns 
25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares 
of  each  of  two  or  banks.  (C)',  (2)  by  chang- 
ing '(D)'  to  read  'and  (C)',  and  (3)  by 
striking  ',  and  (E)  no  company  shall  be  a 
bank  holding  company  If  at  least  80  per  cen- 
tum of  Its  total  assets  are  composed  of  hold- 
ings In  the  field  of  agriculture". 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  '.  or  to  shares  lawfully 
acquired  and  owned  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  a  bank  which  Is  a 
bank  holding  company,  or  by  any  of  Its 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries'  from  paragrapli 
(*). 

"(B)  by  adding  'or'  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6). 

"(C)  by  striking: 

"  '(7)  to  any  bank  holding  company  which 
is  a  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or- 
ganization and  which  Is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954:  or'. 

"(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (7) . 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(d)  With  respect  to  shares  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  originally  enacted  by  reason  of  any 
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exemption  with  respect  thereto  but  which 
were  made  subject  to  such  prohibitions  by 
the  subBequent  repeal  of  such  exemption,  no 
bank  holding  company  shall  retain  direct  or 
Indirect  ownership  or  control  of  such  shares 
after  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  repeal 
of  such  exemption,  except  that  the  Board  Is 
authorized  upon  application  by  such  bank 
balding  company  to  extend  such  period  of 
two  years  from  time  to  time  as  to  such  hold- 
ing company  for  not  more  than  one  year  at 
a  time  U.  In  ifs  judgment,  such  ao  extension 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  Inter- 
est, but  iio  such  extensions  shall  extend 
beyond  a  date  Ave  yeiu-s  after  the  date  of  re- 
peal of  such  exemption.' " 


Springfield,  Mars.,  Local  33,  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters,  Food  Store  & 
Allied  Worker!  of  North  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  Celebrates  25th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHrSElTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14. 1965 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sprlng- 
field,  Mass..  Local  33  of  tlie  Ainalganiated 
Meat  Cutters,  Food  Store  &  Allied  Work- 
ers of  North  America,  AFL-CIO.  wtiich 
encompasses  Hampden.  Hampshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Franklin  Counties  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Stal«  of  Ver- 
mont, celebrated  its  25th  anniversary 
over  Labor  Day  weekend. 

I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure 
of  beincT  a  guest  speaker  at  this  dinner 
on  September  5  at  the  Red  Barn  in  Hat- 
fjeld.  Mass.  ThLs  silver  anniversary  din- 
ner for  the  members  of  this  local  was  one 
of  the  most  impressive  events  that  I  have 
attended  in  my  30  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. I  ask  permission  to  have  Included 
with  ray  remarks  in  the  Appendix  a  let- 
ter of  consratulalions  addressed  to  Mr. 
atanlcv  E.  Dominick,  secretary-treasurer 
of  local  33,  from  Thomas  J.  Lloyd,  inter- 
national president,  and  Patrick  E.  Gor- 
man, international  secretary-treasurer; 
a  copy  of  my  address  to  the  membership: 
and  a  copy  of  the  25th  anniversary  din- 
ner program; 

AM.\LaAMAT£0  MEAT  COTTEKi  & 

Butcher  Workmen 

or  North  America, 
Chicago,  lit.,  August  30,  ISeS. 
Mr  Stanley  Domintck. 

^ooal  Union  ,Vo.  33. 
Spnngfield.lHass. 

Dear  Brother  Domikick:  It  Is  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  congratulate  local  33  on  celebrat- 
ing Its  25th  anniversary. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  neither  your 
local  nor  the  international  union  enjoyed  In 
the  labor  movement  the  same  strong  posi- 
tion It  holds  today.  When  the  charter  was 
issued  for  your  fine  organization,  the  world 
was  marching  toward  the  brink  of  another 
horrible  war  This  all  led  to  a  madness  which 
we  thought  could  not  occur  again. 

A  lack  of  brotherhood  throughout  the 
world  Is  still  evident  In  the  many  small 
battlefields  presently  covering  the  entire  face 
of  the  earth.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  most 
of  the  God-given  Intelligence  of  man  Is  still 
being  poured  into  strengthening  the  ani- 
mal— Homo  sapiens.    Science  is  lengthening 


his  arms,  sharpening  his  claws,  feeding  his 
ferocity  and  developing  him  Into  a  fiercer 
animal. 

When  we  think  of  the  enormous  amoimt 
of  mtelltsence  required  In  preparing  for  our 
defcnae  against  modern  war,  we  will  realize 
the  unholy  e.lort  that  Is  being  wasted  In  the 
awful  same  of  killing.  There  Is  no  hope  for 
hum.'imty  tvfn  If  civilization  does  purvlve  If 
we  contmually  concentrate  our  Intelligence 
on  merely  becoming  fiercer  animals. 

Even  In  the  wonderful  achievement  of  the 
two  Gemini  astronauts  and  the  circling  of 
the  earth  120  times  In  8  days,  this  brought 
on  the  accusation,  at  least  from  one  great 
country,  that  this  whole  space  project  was 
a  spy  project.  In  such  prep.iratlon  there 
only  lies  the  way  of  death.  Even  the  ex- 
perts cannot  deny  the  reference  In  the 
Good  Book  "Except  we  repent  of  It,  we  shall 
all  perish." 

There  is  a  coi^solatlon,  therefore.  In  those 
of  us  who  belong  to  the  trade  union  move- 
ment because  we  do  not  teach  hate — we 
teach  brotherhood.  We  do  not  teach  war — 
WB  hate  It  because  we  know  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  fight  all  wars  are  the 
vi-orkers  and  the  sons  of  workers.  "Pacem  In 
Terris"  means  much  to  tis. 

During  the  25  years  of  the  existence  of 
local  33.  your  local  union  has  gained  ter- 
rifically for  Its  members.  Their  lives  have 
been  made  better  as  a  result  of  the  charter 
Issued.  The  members'  children  are  going  to 
high  schools,  universities  and  colleges.  This 
would  liave  been  Impossible  had  not  the  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions  been  improved 
substantially  as  they  have  been.  It  shall  be 
our  responsibility  and  our  duty  to  continue 
to  preach  brotherhood,  love  of  neighbor,  and 
feir  of  God. 

We  congratulate  your  local  union  and 
know  that  with  the  fine  officers  it  has  at 
present,  the  progress  will  continue. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are, 
Pratemally  yours, 

Thomas    J.    Lloyd, 

President. 
Patbick    E.    Gorman. 

Secretarp'Treasurer. 

Lasor  Day  Greetlvos  to  the  Amalgamated 

Meat  Cotters 
(By  U.S.  Representative  Edward  P,  BolasdI 

It  la  with  particular  pleasur"  that  I  Join 
you  In  your  celebration  of  Labor  Day  this 
year.  It  Is  Indeed  a  triple  celebration  for  all 
of  us  gathered  together  here. 

First,  we  are,  as  ore  people  all  over  the 
land,  celebrating  thl!  day  to  honor  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  who  have  contributed 
to  the  growth,  the  strength  and  the  pros- 
perity of  America, 

Second,  we  are  able  to  celebrate  your  25th 
anniversary  as  a  local  of  the  Amalgamated 
Mcatcuttcrs — 25  years  of  service  In  the  In- 
terest of  each  of  your  menrbers,  and,  of 
course.  25  years  In  which  you  as  members 
have  also  contributed  to  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  union. 

Third,  we  are  able  to  celebrate  the  achieve- 
ments m  national  legislation  which.  In  their 
tieneflts  to  the  working  man,  stand  unrivaled 
at  least  since  the  days  of  the  New  Deal  In 
the  1930's. 

For  over  80  years  now.  Labor  Day  has  been 
celebrated  In  this  country  In  order  that  all 
Americans  can  pause  and  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation.  When  we  stop  to  consider  how  work- 
ing men  have  Increased  their  skills  year  by 
year,  how  they  have  struggled  to  improve  liv- 
ing standards  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, how  they  have  outdone  themselves 
In  setting  production  records  In  war  and  In 
peace,  this  annual  recognition  Is  but  a  small 
token  of  the  gratitude  all  of  us  must  feel  to- 
ward American  labor  and  all  it  stands  for. 

Your  local,  part  of  a  national  union  that 
Is  nearly  70  years  of  age.  has  without  ques- 


tion done  Its  part  to  achieve  these  goals  here 
In  Massachusetts.  You  have  worked  with 
some  .success  to  Improve  wages  and  working 
conditions  and  to  create  a  better  life  for  your 
families.  It  Is  a  task  that  you  will  continue 
to  work  at  for  the  next  qu:irter  of  a  century 
with  equal  vigor  and  devotion,  I  am  sure,  and 
I  wish  you  well  in  this  endeavor. 

That  the  Congress  this  year  has  had  the 
welfare  of  the  working  man  in  mind  needs. 
I  believe,  little  elaboration.  The  record  Ij 
clear  at  hand.  The  Hou.«e  of  Representatives 
has  already  passed  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 14(b)'  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  laws,  laws  which  more  accurately  would 
be  called  the  freeloader  laws,  laws  which 
permit  a  few  workers  to  take  wage  Increases 
but  to  avoid  bearing  the  costs  of  oper.itlag 
the  unions  which  were  Instrumental  in 
bringing  about  these  Increases.  Tlie  Senate 
win,  I  feel  confident,  follow  the  lead  of  the 
House,  before  adjournment. 

Action  Is  already  well  underway  to  extend 
minimum  wage  legislation  to  restaurant  and 
service  employees  and  to  farm  workers. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  cf 
this — or  foe  that  matter  any  other  Con- 
gress— Is  medicare.  Adequate  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  under  social  security  has 
been  a  long  time,  too  long  a  time.  In  com- 
ing. Now  for  the  first  time,  the  elderly  cit- 
izens of  this  Nation  can  face  the  future 
without  undue  worry  over  their  abuity  to 
meet  the  co^ts  of  hospital  care  and  other 
health  services.  They  won't  have  to  low 
their  pride  by  taking  public  welfare,  simply 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  doctor 
bill. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  this  Congress, 
one  In  whlcli  all  Americans  can  take  pride, 
L«  the  voting  rights  bill  which  will  help  guar- 
antee the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections,  regardless  of  race. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
that'- has  Just  passed  the  Congress  Is  the 
most  sweeping  one  since  the  Housiiig  Act  ol 
1949.  It  will  do  much  to  enable  the  poorer 
citizens  of  thiS  land  to  get  better  houslnf 
than  has  been  available  to  them  heretofore. 
through  an  expansion  of  public  housing,  i 
new  rent  supplement  program,  and  other 
liberalizing  provisions. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  will  make  It  possible  for  many  of 
the  poorer  communities  of  this  Nation  to 
get  help  In  strengthening  their  economic 
situation  by  the  construction  of  water  sup- 
ply facilities,  sewage  systems,  and  commu- 
nity buildings.  This  special  aid  to  dis- 
tressed areas  will  make  them  more  attractive 
to  industry  and  will  enable  them  to  Improve 
the  living  and  working  conditions  of  their 
citizens. 

The  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  will  prove  a  great  benefit 
to  millions  of  Americans  In  our  larger  cities 
at  last  giving  the  problems  of  larger  cities  » 
a  focus  in  the  Federal  Government  that  will 
facilitate  their  solution. 

The  elimination  of  many  excise  taxes  and 
the  reduction  of  others  will  benefit  all  of 
you  who  are  contemplating  buying  automo- 
biles, luggage.  Jewelry,  handbags,  radios  anil 
television  sets,  and  scores  of  other  Items  oa 
which  these  taxes  were  formerly  Imposed 
cither  at  the  manufacturers'  level  or  at  tw 
retail  level. 

In  fiiU  recognition  that  the  education  o! 
our  young  people  Is  one  of  the  most  presslns 
needs  of  this  Nation,  If  the  future  of  our 
country  Is  to  be  one  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
this  Congress  has  already  passed  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  the  House  has  passed  the  High" 
Education  Act,  both  of  which  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  to  educational  Instltutlooi 
of  otu-  land. 

I  could  go  on  for  some  time  in  adding  to 
this  Imposing  list.  A  program  of  aid  to  Ap- 
palachla  Is    underway;    the  war  on  poverty 
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Iios  been  expanded.  But  I  do  not  need  to 
go  Into  details.  The  record  stands  for  all  to 
see.  It  Is  a  record  I  am  proud  of.  It  shows 
tsat  the  Congress  is  well  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  working  people  of  this  Nation  and 
their  families.  LafcKir  Day  Is  indeed  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  call  this  record  to  your 
attention. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  participate 
in  this  happy  celebration  with  you. 

TWENTT-riFTH     ANKIVERSART.     StJNDAY,     SEP- 
TEIIBEB  5,   1965,  HATFIELD  RZD  BaRN  IN  HaT- 

riELD,  Mass. 

PROGRAM 

Smorgasbord  served  from  5  to  7  pjn. 

Address  of  welcome,  Harold  B.  Shea,  vice 
president  and  general  chairman. 

Toastmaster,  Stanley  E.  Dominick,  secre- 
•.ary-treasurer,  and  honorary  chairman. 

HONORED  GUEST  SPEAKERS 

Clifton  C.  Caldwell,  district  VI  director  and 
International  vice  president. 

Edward  P.  Boland,  Congressman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

George  D.  Hammond,  Lenator.  representing 
Hampden-Berkshire  districts. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'VRKS 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extenci  my  re- 
marl!s  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude my  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  May  20, 
1965. 

Washington  Report 
(Prom  Congressman  JtM  Martin) 
crime  in  the  distiuct  of  coldmbia 

Crime  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  problem.  Our 
greatest  challenge  Is  to  moke  our  streets  and 
highways  and  homes  sate  against  the  violence 
of  murderers,  rapists,  and  thieves.  Nowhere 
Is  the  challenge  greater  than  right  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Serious  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  increased  for  the  35th 
consecutive  month  during  April.  There  was 
iia  increase  of  3.018  ofi'enseB  in  April  19G6  over 
the  5,ime  month  a  year  ago.  In  Just  this  1 
aonth  there  were  385  robberies;  B86  house- 
iMealilngs:  19  rapes.  CrUne  Increased  in 
every  crime  category  except  criminal  boml- 
clde.  Five  criminal  murders  were  committed 
la  April.  Compare  this  figure  for  thl«  one 
city  with  crime  figures  In  the  whole  State 
of  Al.ibiuna. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rising  crime  rate 
la  Washington  and  throughout  the  Nation 
1«  the  Increasing  leniency  by  the  courts 
toward  criminals.  This  was  noted  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  who  said  recently,  "Some  members  of 
*e  Judiciary  appear  to  be  more  concerned 
lor  the  rights  of  repeating  criminal  o.Tenders 
than  for  the  unfortunate  members  of  the 
public  who  are  victimized  by  unrehabiUtfited 
ourglara.  robbers,  rapists,  and  murderers." 
The  Increase  in  crime  Is  a  problem  to  be 
faced  by  Congress  as  well  as  everv  law- 
soidlng  American  citizen. 

trade  with  beds 

Communist  Russia  has  always  used  trade 
6»  one  of  Its  strategic  weapons  In  accompllsh- 
~?  l^j  goal  of  conquering  the  world.  The 
-'ad.-^  history  of  those  countries  who  have 
■^:ed  to  deal  with  the  Communists  reveals 
•Jie  ugly  facts  of  how  the  Reds  manipulate 


trade  agreements  to  further  the  end  of  ag- 
gression and  world  conquest.  In  the  face  of 
the  facts  of  history,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
President  Johnson  now  advocating  expand- 
ing trade  with  the  Communists.  It  Is  logical 
that  Americans  should  ask,  "Should  we  help 
the  Communists  by  furnishing  them  with 
the  goods  they  apparently  cannot  produce 
for  themselves?" 

Our  advantage  over  the  Communists  In 
the  cold  war  has  been  our  productive  genius. 
We  have  outstripped  them  lu  every  field. 
Much  of  the  unrest  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Is  caused  by  the  failure  of  communUm  to 
provide  the  goods  and  services  the  people 
demand  of  any  economic  system.  Now  we 
come  to  an  important  decision:  Should  we 
help  the  Communist  leaders  strengthen  their 
control  over  their  own  people  and  the  na- 
tions they  hold  In  bondage  by  providing 
them  with  consumer  goods  they  cannot  pro- 
duce In  the  same  quantity  or  quality  aa  we 
can?  In  other  words,  should  we  help  the 
Communists  strengthen  their  own  economy 
and  help  tJiem  make  good  their  boast  to 
bury  us?  It  seems  to  me  Congress  and  the 
American  people  had  better  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  President  Johnson's  proposal 
for  expanding  trade  with  the  Communists. 
American  businessmen  had  better  note  the 
warning  of  history  before  they  go  too  far 
in  approving  expanded  trade  with  a  self- 
announced  enemy  whose  sole  objective  Is 
the  complete  destruction  of  private  enter- 
prise and  those  governments  in  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  flourishes. 

NATO   task    force 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  task 
force  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity, I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
worsening  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  our  NATO  allies.  While  Republicans 
almost  unanimously  support  President 
Johnson's  determined  action  against  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  seeming  tendency  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  on  a  basis  of  political 
expediency  rather  than  on  a  well-thought- 
out  and  constructive  course  of  action. 

A  number  of  problems  were  discussed  by 
our  task  force  In  a  day-long  meeting  with 
members  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute. Heading  the  delegation  from  the 
Research  Institute  was  Dr.  Robert  Strausz- 
Hupe.  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  many  years 
Dr.  Strausz-Hupe  has  been  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  authority  on  Communist  strat- 
egy. American  foreign  policy,  the  political, 
and  military  problems  of  NATO,  and  VS. 
security  alTalrs. 

Our  discussions  with  this  eminent  group 
of  educators  and  experts  In  foreign  policy 
will  make  It  possible  for  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Republican  task  force  to 
give  to  the  people  concrete  facts.  I  hope  our 
Investigations  may  lead  to  the  formulation 
of  a  foreign  policy  program  which  will  be  a 
much  more  effective  force  for  keeping  peace 
and  freedom  In  the  world  than  the  confused 
and  sometimes  stumbling  approach  of  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 

VOTINO   rights   bill    FIOHT  SHAPES  UP 

The  liberals  are  determined  to  create  havoc 
in  the  South.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, imder  the  chairmanship  of  Democrat 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  has  reported 
out  a  bill  which  contains  a  provision  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. The  Speaker  of  the  House  has  en- 
dorsed this  provision.  Such  a  move  to  con- 
trol State  and  local  election  laws  Is  clearly 
unconstitutional,  and  I  predict  a  real  battle 
when  this  bill  comes  up  for  debate  In  the 
House.  The  Republicans  will  have  a  sub- 
stitute bill  which  will  protect  the  rights  of 
the  States  to  determine  their  own  election 
laws  and  voter  qualifications.  The  voting 
rights  bill  Is  now  before  the  Rules  Committee 


and  can  be  expected  to  be  sent  to  the  House 
shortly.  The  Alabama  delegation  In  the 
House  will  be  unanimous  In  its  determina- 
tion to  protect  our  State  and  the  South 
against  this  pimltlve  legislation. 


George  Durst: 


Metallurgist,  Inventor,  and 
Gentleman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
20,  1965,  a  ceremony  was  held  at  the 
Metals  and  Controls  Division  of  Texas 
Instriunents,  Inc.,  in  Attleboro,  Mass., 
marking  the  manufacture  of  the  one- 
millionth  pound  of  clad  metals  for  the 
new  coinage  established  under  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  attend  that 
ceremony  and  witness  the  metal-bonding 
process  in  operation.  I  was  particularly 
interested  to  learn  that  the  perfection  of 
the  process  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
ventiveness of  a  single  individual,  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  prog- 
ress of  technology  in  the  iield  of  metal- 
lurgy.    That  man  is  George  Durst. 

The  conversion  of  U.S.  coinage  from 
traditional  coin  silver  to  alloys  contain- 
ing no  silver  was  dependent  upon  a  work- 
able metallic  substitute  for  the  coin  sil- 
ver. The  "Treasury  Staff  Study  of  Silver 
and  Coinage,"  compiled  after  2  years  of 
ii^tensive  research  and  investigation,  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  clad  metals  for  a 
new  system  of  coins;  a  copper  core  clad 
with  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel.  The 
feasibility  of  converting  to  clad  metals, 
thereby  conserving  our  Nation's  dwin- 
dliiog  silver  supply  for  vital  national  de- 
fense and  industrial  uses,  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  George  Durst,  who 
perfected  the  metal-bonding  process. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  new  methods 
of  uniting  metals  into  composites  are 
being  explored  and  some  older,  slower 
and  more  costly  methods  of  bonding 
metals  are  still  used,  this  man  pioneered 
the  first  continuous,  versatile  and  low- 
cost  bonding  technique.  It  Ls  his  process 
which,  in  significant  measure,  is  con- 
tributing to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint's 
supply  of  clad  metal  for  reliable  change- 
over to  silverless  dimes  and  quarters. 

A  native  of  Austria  and  graduate  of 
the  Technical  University  in  Vienna,  he 
gained  his  metallurgical  proficiency  in 
the  leading  metals-producing  companies 
of  Europe.  Fleeing  from  Nazi  tyranny  to 
the  United  States  in  1939,  he  encountered 
considerable  personal  misfortune.  Over- 
coming the  hardships  of  displacement  by 
war,  he  arrived  In  the  city  of  Attleboro. 
Mass..  to  begin  anew.  He  became  a  nat- 
uralized American  citizen  in  1945  and  his 
personal  and  professional  accomplish- 
ments exemplified  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
reputation  to  hi=  adopted  city,  State  and 
country. 

Upon  coming  to  Attleboro,  he  Joined 
the  General  Plate  Division  of  Metals  and 
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Controls  Corp..  which  today  Is  known  as 
the  Metallurgical  Products  Group  of 
Metals  and  Control.?,  Inc..  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc.  He  progressed  in  that  organization 
from  the  position  of  technical  assistant, 
to  that  of  manager  of  its  research  and 
development  effort.  And,  in  the  field  of 
metal  bonding,  under  his  leadership — 
continuing  to  the  present  day — that  re- 
search effort  is  preeminent  in  the  area 
of  advancing  clad  metal  processes.  Now 
retired,  he  continues  to  serve  as  a  valued 
metallurgical  consultant  to  Texas  Instru- 
ments, and  hl.s  keen  mind  as  fluently  as 
ever  spurts  ideas  and  theories  for  fur- 
ther advancing  the  technology  of  metals 
cladding. 

Aside  from  the  scores  of  United  States 
and  foreiL-n  patents  he  lias  been  granted 
in  his  field,  which.  Indeed,  qualify  and 
e.stablish  his  renown  as  a  metallurgist, 
he  is  thoir/ht  of  by  his  neighbors  and 
associates  not  as  a  metallurgist  at  all, 
but  rather  as  a  kind  and  true  gentleman. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  the 
accomplishments  of  Mr.  George  Durst 
of  Attleboro.  Mass..  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  His  tech- 
nical expertise  in  the  phenomena  of 
metals  has  made  po.ssible  the  application 
of  clad  metals  to  advance  the  design, 
improve  the  quality,  and  often  lower  the 
cost  of  innumerable  consumer  and  in- 
dustrial products.  No  company  working 
on  the  technical  frontier — and  few 
countries  in  the  hard  core — of  the  dur- 
able goods  industries  have  not  benefited 
from  the  clad  metals  made  practicable 
by  his  processes  and  apparatus.  In  the 
years  ahead,  materials  fabricated  by  his 
processes  will  make  possible  new  prod- 
ucts with  performance  characteristics 
othei-wise  impossible  to  achieve.  Clad 
metal  coinage  is  but  one  example. 


and  to  the  Clapper  family,  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  Louisville  Herald,  who 
have  supported  the  program  throughout 
the  years  in  their  newspaper. 

I  would  hope  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram would  spread  to  many  other  Amer- 
ican cities  and  towns.  Ceremonies  ob- 
serving Constitution  E>ay  and  Constitu- 
tion Week  should  refresh  our  under- 
standing of  the  God-given  document 
that  protests  our  freedom  and  liberty. 


Ohio's   Constitution   Town:    Louisville 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1965 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio's 
"Constitution  Town."  Louisville,  is  pre- 
paring once  again  for  its  observation  of 
Constitution  Day  and  Constitution 
Week,  an  activity  that  has  twice  won 
for  the  town  the  George  Washington 
Medal  of  Honor  of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  the  speaker 
at  the  first  Louisville  Coi\stltution  Day 
observance  13  years  ago. 

This  year  honor  will  be  paid  to  Rick 
Whiiemyer  and  Keith  Minton,  1965 
graduates  of  Louisville  High  School,  for 
their  outstanding  essays  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The 
usual  parade  is  planned  and  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  the  Louisville  stadium 
will  be  given  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Walker  of 
Malone  College  in  Canton. 

Much  credit  for  this  annual  patriotic 
observance  must  go  to  its  original  orga- 
nizer, Mrs.  Olga  t.  Weber  of  Louisville, 


Nikola  Petkov  Memorial  Observance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'ES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  story  of  the  establishment  of  Com- 
munist dictatorships  in  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  well  known.  In  direct 
violation  of  sacred  agreements  to  support 
self-determination  and  freedom  for  these 
peoples  who  had  suffered  so  long  under 
the  Nazi  occupation  regimes,  the  Soviet 
Union  forced  tyrannical  puppet  regimes 
upon  them.  In  no  other  country  is  their 
perfidiousness  and  ruthlessness  seen  bet- 
ter than  in  Buliiaria.  Operating  through 
a  front  regime  which  relied  on  the  terror 
of  the  Ru.ssian  Army  and  local  Commu- 
nist "militia"  bands  the  Communists 
summarily  executed  and  silenced  most 
opposition  groups.  Eventually  all  op- 
position parties  were  either  destroyed 
or  kept  as  powerless  window-dressing 
official  opposition  groups. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  dismal 
history  of  brutality  had  run  its  course 
there  appeared  an  example  of  courageous 
resistance  to  the  destruction  of  freedom 
in  this  tortured  land.  Nikola  Petkov 
was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  non-Com- 
munist parties  which  fought  to  prevent 
the  Communist  takeover.  Even  before 
the  struggle  against  Communist  tyranny 
began  at  the  end  of  the  war.  he  had 
established  a  record  of  fighting  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Nazis  in  Bulgaria.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Communists 
would  not  allow  free  elections  in  late 
1945,  which  would  surely  have  seen  them 
thrown  out  of  the  positions  in  which  the 
Russian  Array  had  put  them,  Nikola 
Petkov  left  the  goverrmient  and  began 
his  tragic  fight.  It  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  Russian  bayonets  would 
win.  But  still  he  led  the  opposition, 
risking  his  life  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of 
freedom. 

Finally  by  July  1947  the  Communists 
felt  that  they  were  ready  to  make  their 
most  atrocious  move  in  wiping  out  all 
real  opposition.  They  arrested  Petkov 
on  a  series  of  ridiculous  trimiped-up 
charges  and  had  their  parliamentary 
majority— won  earlier  by  rigged  elec- 
tions— declare  his  opposition  party  il- 
legal. Then,  in  as  blatant  a  mockery  of 
a  trial  as  Eastern  Europe  saw  in  those 
terrible  days,  they  had  Petkov  convicted 
of  what  was  the  supreme  crime,  opposing 
their  tyranny.  His  witnesses  were  intim- 
idated into  falsely  accusing  him.    One 


important  witness  was  not  allowed  to 
testify,  probably  because  the  torture  used 
on  him  made  him  unfit  to  appear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  crowning  conclusion 
to  his  heroic  stand  against  the  Red  ter- 
ror  engulfing  his  land.  Nikola  Petkov 
resolutely  fought  the  charges  againit 
him.  He  never  admitted  his  guilt,  al- 
though we  may  imagine  the  barbarities 
used  in  an  attempt  to  make  him  justify 
the  Communists'  accusations.  He  went 
to  his  martyr's  death  on  September  23, 
1947,  without  ever  giving  in  to  his  ene- 
mies. His  judicial  murder  has  shocked 
the  civillKed  world  and  provided  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  hope  to  all  those 
millions  still  living  under  the  despotism 
of  their  Communist  masters.  So  long  as 
such  men  will  arise  to  fight  against  their 
oppressors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
someday  the  countries  like  Bulgaria, 
whose  national  memorial  day  we  honor 
now  on  September  23,  will  again  be  tree 
and  democratic. 


Girl  Scout  Roundup 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

UF    IDMIn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Girl  Scout  Roundup  which  visited 
Idaho  for  2  colorful  weeks  a  short  time 
ago  had  something  of  the  gi'eatness  of  a 
panoramic  service  in  a  great  cathedral 
that  took  a  long  lime  In  the  building. 
Compared  to  the  years  of  preparation 
the  service  was  short,  but  its  effects  will 
certainly  endure  through  the  years. 

Surely  the  roundup  taught  us  a  lot 
about  America,  with  its  9,000  senior  Girl 
Scouts  and  2,000  administrative  person- 
nel from  all  over  our  Nation.  And 
surely  the  event  taught  us  a  lot  about 
Idaho,  too.  It  gave  Idaho  a  real  chal- 
lenge and  we  simply  had  to  measure  up 
to  It.  Preparing  for  a  Girl  Seoul 
roundup  Is  like  preparing  for  no  other 
convention  or  meeting  or  similar  eveni 
in  the  world.  The  coming  and  going  ol 
the  biggest  roundup  marked  the  ternalna- 
tion  of  months  and  even  years  of  work 
for  many  Idahoans  and  hundreds  of 
northwest  people  from  neighboring 
States,  too. 

First  there  was  a  great  concerted  effor: 
on  the  part  of  devoted  State  officials  and 
many  private  citizens  to  see  that  Idaho 
was  selected  for  the  roundup.  Idaho's 
Girl  Scout  leaders,  many  of  whom  had 
gained  national  prominence,  were  a  bi? 
force  in  bringing  Idaho  to  the  attentior. 
of  national  scouting  authorities.  The 
choice  was  made  and  Idaho  had  to  pre- 
pare the  site  at  Farragut  on  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  by  getting  rid  of  a  city-size  foun- 
dation—that of  the  famous  wartime 
naval  base — and  giving  the  land  back  » 
natvure.  It  was  a  Paul  Bunyan  sized 
task.  But  Idaho  National  Guard  unitJ 
and  Army  Reserve  units  made  the  old 
concrete  foundations  disappear  and 
greenery  start  growing  again.  Gre»i 
trenches  were  bulldozed  out  of  the  eartf. 
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the  rubble  was  bulldozed  in  and  the 
ground  covered  with  fertile  soil  again. 
Roads  were  opened  up  and  the  five  great 
centers  which  had  housed  the  Navy's 
trainees  became  ideal  camping  ground. 
Water  lines,  and  sanitary  facilities  were 
built. 

Idaho's  Girl  Scouts  nj^de  trial  runs 
with  other  councils  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
Ninth  Region.  They  tested  equipment, 
kept  comprehensive  weather  reports, 
charted  the  camping  areas,  hiked  trails, 
and  timed  them  for  patrols  and  troop- 
sized  groups.  They  did  a  job  worthy  of 
the  devotion  demonstrated  by  our  space 
technicians  in  readying  an  astronauts 
jaunt  out  of  our  world.  Other  groups  of 
State,  and  Federal  workers  and  private 
personnel  checked  all  the  area  surround- 
ing for  standards  in  good  water,  sanitary 
conditions,  level  spaces  for  pitching 
tents,  and  setting  up  supervisors  for  the 
visiting  campers  following  the  roundup 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  area  near 
Farragut.  There  was  also  the  necessity 
of  setting  up  security  measures  with  po- 
lice, sheriffs,  and  hospitals.  Several 
thousand  people  were  placed  near  the 
roundup  through  these  efforts.  As  an 
example  of  hospitality,  the  40  of  Idaho's 
famous  Basque  dancers  who  performed 
at  the  rendezvous  entertainments  were 
housed  and  fed  by  ladies  of  Coeur 
d'Alene.  All  in  all  it  was  an  effort  in 
which  hundreds  participated,  and  thou- 
sands were  accommodated. 

It  proved  something  big  for  Idaho. 

Not  only  can  we  thank  the  Girl  Scouts 
lor  bringing  Idaho  a  great  event  and 
ereat  demonstration  of  Americanism  in 
action,  we  can  thank  the  Girl  Scouts  for 
teaching  us  something  about  ourselves. 
As  Idahoans  we  found  that  though  our 
population  is  not  large,  we  can  tackle  the 
large  problems  worthy  of  the  future  of 
our  big  State.  We  found  that  we  can 
work  together  for  an  ideal  and  made  the 
work  bring  results. 

The  proof  of  the  accomplishment  Is 
that  now  Idaho  has  been  selected  to  host 
the  Boy  Scouts  World  Jamboree  in  1967. 
Governor  Smylie  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  jamboree  as  an  interna- 
tional event  will  be  larger  than  the 
roundup,  which  was  more  national  in 
scope.  This  time.  Idaho  will  be  playing 
host  to  the  free  world.  It  Is  a  happy 
thing  that  the  Girl  Scouts  have  given  us 
.such  a  wonderful  experience  in  playing 
ho.st  to  our  own  United  States.  Thanks 
to  their  honoring  us  with  a  truly  big.  all- 
.Araerican  event  we  learned  to  become 
?ood  hosts  on  a  statewide  scale. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Op 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALAB-AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Spfaker.  under  permission  to  extend  my 
rfmarks  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
include  my  newsletter  to  the  people  of 


the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  Sep- 
tember 13, 1965: 

Washington  Report 
iFrom  Congressman  Jim  Martin) 

FOREIGN    AID    FUNDS    APPROVED RESTUDY 

REJECTED 

The  House  Of  Represcntatlvea,  with  an 
overwhelming  Democrat  ni.ijorlty,  approved 
a  $4.1  billion  foreign  aid  bill.  Although  Oils 
(.mount  is  about  *147',i  million  less  than 
the  President  asked  lor  In  the  1966  budget. 
It  Is  almost  £92  million  more  than  was  spent 
on  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  year  1965.  This  is  a 
bookkeeping  trick  of  the  L3  J.  adminis- 
tration CO  make  the  people  believe  he  Is 
saving  money — appropriation  bills  are  passed 
which  are  below  budget  estimates,  but  higher 
than  the  amount  spent  in  the  preceding  year. 
Thus,  a  Congressman  con  have  it  both  ways 
by  telling  the  people  he  voted  to  save  money 
by  cutting  the  President's  budget,  while 
actually  he  approves  Increused  spending. 

The  minority  views  of  the  Republicans, 
which  called  for  a  restudy  of  the  whole  for- 
eign aid  program  before  approving  addi- 
tional billions  was,  as  usual,  rejected  by  the 
Democrat  majority.  The  minority  report  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  clearly  shows  how  little 
is  known  about  how  foreign  aid  funds  are 
used  and  how  they  lu-e  spent.  For  many 
years  RepiibUcana  hnve  presented  some  very 
bafilc  rcasonsi  for  redirecting  our  whole  for- 
eign aid  program.  The  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  know  the 
size  of  American  foreign  aid  programs. 

CUTS   COULD   BE    MADE 

The  minority  report  shows  that  foreign  aid 
spending  for  1966  could  be  cut  without  en- 
dangering U.S.  foreign  policy,  conduct  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  or  our  commitments  to 
friendly  nations.  Here  are  some  facts  on  for- 
eign aid  the  people  generally  do  not  know: 

1.  The  magnitude  of  foreign  aid  spending 
Is  not  fully  kncrwn  by  the  average  taxpayer. 
Total  requests  for  foreign  assistance  purposes 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress  this  year 
amounting  to  over  $7Vi  billion. 

2.  The  unexpended  balance  (money  appro- 
priated In  previous  years  and  not  yet  spent) 
OS  of  June  30,  1965,  is  estimated  to  be  over 
$10.6  billion  This  means  we  would  not  have 
to  make  any  new  appropriations  for  3  years, 
plenty  of  time  to  restudy  the  whole  pro- 
gram, 

3.  Our  commercial  trade  balance  with 
countries  receiving  our  aid  has  dropped 
sharply  since  1960.  The  Latin  American  com- 
mercial trade  balance  is  particularly  alarm- 
ing. 

4.  There  is  a  definite  relationship  between 
the  gold  outflow  and  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment's  programs  of  spending  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

6.  We  are  frequently  told  not  to  worry 
about  the  dollars  spent  for  foreign  aid  be- 
cause most  of  them  ore  spent  In  thiB  country. 
This  Is  not  quite  true.  Close  examination 
shows  that  money  spent  in  this  cotmtry  Is  for 
total  commodity  purchases.  In  fiscal  1963 
total  foreign  aid  appropriations  were  W.17 
billion,  but  only  »S55  million  was  spent  on 
commodity  purchases,  so  only  a  small  portion 
of  foreign  aid  money  is  spent  in  this  country. 

6.  There  Is  strong  evidence  that  adminis- 
tration olllcials  pay  little  attention  to  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  w^hen  It  comes  to  spending 
the  foreign  aid  money  which  Congress  au- 
thorizes. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  foreign  aid  programs,  but  before 
supporting  additional  spending  greater  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  encouraging 
private  development  resources  of  our  own 
and  in  the  developing  countries;  and 
initiating  projects  of  a  grassroots  nature 
such  a*  feeding  the  hungry  and  development 
of  education  programs  in  which  we  know 
our  aid  will  reach  the  mass  of  the  people  and 


not  Just  a  selected  few  foreign  government 
officials. 

WHAT    WE    REALLY    8PE!^D    ON    FOREIGN    AID 

The  people  are  led  to  believe  that  all  for- 
eign aid  funds  are  in  the  mutual  security 
bill.  However,  the  following  table  shows  the 
many  foreign  assistance  programs  and  the 
amount  the  President  has  requested  In  the 
first  6  months  of   1966: 

JVeii-  foreign  aid  fmids  requested  in  1965 
I  In  thousand  dollars) 
Foreign    assistance    requests,    as 

amended  (mutual  security).-  3.459,470 
Receipts     and     recoveries     from 

previous  credits 209,770 

Military       AsslsUince       Advisory 

Group 76,000 

Expert-Import  Bank   (long-term 

credits  1 900,000 

Public     Law     480     (agricultural 

commodities) 1.  658,  000 

Inter-.Amerlcan  Development 

Bank    (Latin   Amerlc;i) 70S. 880 

International    Development    As- 
sociation   (IDA) 104.000 

Peace    Corps 115.000 

Contributions    to    international 

organizations 96,  963 

Permanent     construction     over- 
seas  imilltarj') 85,988 

Education     (foreign    and    other 

students) €9,  200 

Hj-ukyu    Islands 14,733 

Migrants  and  refugees 7.  575 

Atomic       Energy       Commission 

(overseas) 6,900 

In  ter- American  Highway    (Latin 

America) 4,000 

Total  new  foreign  aid  re- 
quests, first  6  months  of 
1983 7.512,467 


Federal  Government  and  Michigan:    Pari- 
neri  in  Crime  and  Vice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NrW    YHRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  unfortunate  partnership  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  making  Michigan  t;ambling  a 
mob  monopoly.  If  the  Michigan  and 
Federal  Governments  would  legalize  and 
repulate  gambling,  its  revenues  could  be 
made  to  work  for  the  public  good,  but 
so  long  as  they  keep  It  illegal,  and  negli- 
gently allow  the  mob  to  reap  the  profits 
of  Illegal  gamblinfT.  they  will  be  partners 
in  all  the  evil  financed  by  mob  gambling 
profits.  So.  by  their  ignorance,  the  gov- 
ernments in  Lansing  and  Washington 
will  be  partners  in  maintaining  a  multi- 
tude of  sins. 

Gambling  is  big  business  in  Michigan. 
Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  came 
to  S174  million.  Illegal  gambling  is  more 
extensive.  Offtrack  betting  was  esti- 
mated before  the  McCIellan  committee  to 
be  about  S.50  bilhon  annually,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  this  was  some  42  percent 
of  the  national  Illegal  gambling  total 
which  would  then  be  about  $120  billion. 
On  a  population  basis,  Michigan's  share 
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of  this  amount  would  be  S5.04  billion  an- 
nually. The  10  percent  of  this  turnover 
that  stays  in  syndicate  treasuries  will  fi- 
nance a  lot  of  crime.  That  10  percent 
makes  the  joint  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ments in  Lansing  and  Washington  worth 
about  a  half  billion  a  year  to  the  under- 
world. If  this  seems  far  fetched,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  Massachu- 
setts commission  10  years  ago  found 
more  money  gambled  in  that  State  than 
spent  on  groceries,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  estimated  underworld  gam- 
bling profits  at  SU  billion  a  year  na- 
tionally. 

If  Michigan  would  face  up  to  the 
moral  facts  of  life.  It  would  cease  to 
be  a  feeding  trough  for  organized  crime 
and  gambling.  Our  States  and  Nation 
need  Government  controlled  and  oper- 
ated gambling  to  make  gambling  profits 
work  for  and  not  against  the  people. 
The  best  mechanism  is  a  lottery. 


Government  Employees  Salary  Compara- 
bility Act 

'        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   \TaGtNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DN"ITED  STATTES 

Tuesday.  September  14, 1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief  that  to  have  a  good  Govern- 
ment representing  our  Nation  we  must 
tuive  capable  people  in  it.  Many  jobs 
often  demand  long  hours  and  ceaseless 
Work. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the 
pay  raise  legislation.  To  attract  quali- 
fied employees  to  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem, we  must  provide  pay  scales  com- 
parable to  those  ollered  by  private  in- 
dustries. 

It  is  mandatory  that  we  arrive  at  an 
equitable  level  of  compensation  for  our 
dedicated  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Vincent  E.  Jay.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Professional  As- 
sociation and  Hon.  Robert  Ramspcck, 
consultant  to  the  association  te.stified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  August  27.  on  the 
Goverrmient  Employees  Salary  Compara- 
bility Act. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows: 

STATEMKNT  OF  VlNCrNT  E.  JAY.  EXFCCTrvE  VICE 
PRESIPENT.  THE  FEDEEAI,  PSOFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Jay.  My  name  Is  Vincent  E.  Jay.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Federal  Professional 
jUaociatlon.  This  Dssociatlon  represents 
career  professional  and  managerial  personnel 
serving  the  Federal  Government  throueh  the 
Nation  and  the  world  I  am  accompanied  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck.  consultant 
to  the  association,  and  Dr.  Lewis  P.  McCinn, 
president. 

The  association  Is  a  nonpartisan,  non- 
profit. Individual   membership   organization 


engaged  in  consultation,  education,  and  re- 
search. It  is  composed  of  Federal  employees 
from  most  managerial  and  professional  dis- 
ciplines represented  in  the  Federal  service. 
Many  of  our  members  hold  top-level  career 
positions  as  well  as  staff  and  line  positions, 
both  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  field 
ser\'ice.  We  try  to  present  the  views  of  the 
entire  professional  segment  of  the  Federal 
service,  ranging  from  accountants  to  zo- 
ologists. 

The  Federal  Government  is  finding  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  retain  the  best  people 
for  the  most  miportant  managerial  and  pro- 
fessional positions,  principally  because  of 
competition  from  private  Industry,  universi- 
ties, research  organizations,  trade  associa- 
tions, and  the  growing  number  of  founda- 
tions. 

While  Government  salaries  have  largely 
kept  pace  with  rates  paid  in  the  private  sec- 
tor for  employees  In  the  densely  populated 
clerical  and  postal  grades,  they  lag  In  Impor- 
tant higher  level  professional  and  managerial 
positions.  It  is  imperative  in  the  national 
interest  that  this  discrimination  against  the 
most  responsible  members  of  the  public  serv- 
ice be  ended  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  association's  primary  concern  with 
regard  to  salary  leglsIitioK  Is  the  early  at- 
tainment of  salary  comparability  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  ofisociatlon  believes 
that  the  administration  has  shown  the  way 
to  this  objective  in  the  so-called  admlnlstra- 
Uon  bill,  H  R.  8207. 

This  bill  contains  features  that  would 
facilitate  early  attainment  of  salary  com- 
parability for  all  grades.  The  most  Impor- 
tant feature  In  the  bill  is  the  responsibility 
assigned  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  review  and  adjust  salaries  annually 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  salary 
comparability  with  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  which  the  Congress  established  in 
1963,  The  tactual  information  gathered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  would  make 
possible  appropriate  and  proper  comparisons. 

For  the  Congress  to  authorize  this  respon- 
sibility and  authority  for  the  President 
would  bring  to  the  Federal  Goverrmient  one 
of  the  key  management  principles  of  major 
Industrial  org.mlzations — that  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive must  have  the  authority  to  make 
macagement  decisions,  while  the  board  of 
directors — In  our  case,  the  Congress — and  I 
have  heard  the  former  chairman,  Oliu  John- 
ston, spealt  of  the  Congress  as  the  board  ot 
directors — retains  control  in  the  form  of 
veto  rights.  In  effect,  such  a  delegation  of 
authority  would  raise  the  prestige  and  stature 
or  the  Congress.  You  have  already  given  to 
the  executive  branch  this  kind  of  authority 
with  respect  to  trade  and  craft  employees 
wnoso  salaries  are  periodically  reviewed  and 
adjusted  locxily  by  wage  boards. 

I  will  move  over  to  the  chart  at  this  point, 
if  you  will  excuse  me. 

This  chart  has  two  lines,  and  you  have 
a  copy  of  the  chart  in  the  statement.  The 
orangi)  line  shows  the  wage  Iward  grade  7, 
the  red  is  the  GS-4. 

Now.  tliese  two  positions  that  are  used 
here  as  a  demonstration  were  comparable  in 
1943.  The  salaries  were  just  about  equal. 
By  converting  the  86  cents  per  hoiu".  you 
come  out  with  something  like  $1,786,  or  right 
close  to  the  $1,800  for  the  GS-4. 

In  skills,  training  and  so  forth,  they  are 
comparable.  As  they  go  through,  the  trend 
shows  tliat  from  1943  Uuough  1964,  because 
of  the  onnual  review  and  adjustment,  the 
wage  board  employee  has  been  doing  far 
better  on  bis  salary  adjustment  than  the 
GS-4  employee  to  the  extent  where  the  dif- 
ference Is  about  S824,  as  of  1964  figures. 

I  was  able  to  obuiin  the  latest  data  on 
the  wage  board  grade  7,  which  is  82.62,  as 
opposed  to  82.55  last  year,  so  this  would  raise 
it  still  further  to  8968,  or  nearly  a  tliousand 
dollars  difference  between  these  two  formerly 
comparable  poeltlona. 


We  feci  that  this  significantly  demonstrates 
the  Importance  of  orderly  salary  review  ao<l 
adjustment  on  an  annual  basis  for  employeej 
In  the  classified  service,  even  at  the  lower 
grades.  We  strongly  urge  this  committee 
to  Include  In  any  bill  you  may  adopt  the 
provision  that  will  allow  the  President  to 
review  and  adjust  Federal  classified  em* 
ployees'  salaries  annually,  with  the  Preti. 
dent's  recommendation  to  go  Into  effect 
within  a  reasonable  time  period  imless  either 
body  of  the  Congress  disapproves. 

We  also  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Salary  Review  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  and  adjusting  congres- 
sional, e.tecutlve,  and  Judicial  salaries  ererj 
4  years,  also  subject  to  the  consideration 
and  disapproval  of  the  Congress. 

The  case  tor  comparability  needs  no  argu- 
ment. It  Is  true,  however,  that  those  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  furthest  from  achiev- 
ing salary  comparability  are  those  on  whom 
the  President  and  the  Congress  rely  to  per- 
form the  most  Important  functions  in  the 
Federal  service — the  professional  and  mana- 
gerial employees  In  the  middle  and  upper 
grades. 

This  chart  demonstrates  the  existing  g»p, 
in  percentage  and  in  dollars,  between  the  sal- 
aries of  these  classified  employees  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
national  economy. 

We  have  a  green  line  showing  the  dollar 
lag  between  grades,  starting  at  grade  GS-2 
through  grade  IB.  showing  that  the  dollar 
lag  for,  say,  a  GS-9,  which  seems  to  be  about 
In  the  middle.  Is  slightly  more  than  »500. 
whereas  the  dollar  lag  at  grade  17,  where  the 
point  is  the  highest.  Is  slightly  over  $2,600, 
and  this,  of  course,  would  be  an  even  greater 
lag  If  we  had  1965  data. 

The  yellow  line  shows  the  percentage  of 
Increase  that  the  Congress  would  have  w 
provide  for  full  comparability  to  be  achieved 
at  all  grade  levels. 

The  Chaieman.  I  do  not  understand  the 
green  line. 

Kir.  Jat.  The  green  line  is  the  dollar  dif- 
ference. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  The  dollar  figure? 

Mr.  JAV.  The  dollar  difference:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jat.  It  goes  up  much  more  sharply 
than  the  percentage  line  because  of  the  sal- 
ary differences  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  calcu- 
late in  the  grade  18  that  the  percentage 
would  be  10  percent  below  comparoble  pri- 
vate wages.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Jat.  Just  about  that;  yes,  .9lr. 

The  Chaihmak.  It  stays  about  10  percem 
from  grade  11  to  grade  IB,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jat.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Below  grade  II.  down  to 
grade  1,  It  gravitates  between  grade  10  and 
grade  6,  at  a  comparability  level  of  arounb 
5  percent? 

Mr.  Jat.  That  is  right.  The  lag  varies  be- 
tween 5  and  slightly  over  10  percent  througt 
the  entire  grade  level:  but.  In  the  grades  ths; 
you  have  Identified.  It  Is  between  5  and,  per- 
haps, 8  percent. 

Tlie  Chairmais.  I  was  Just  trying  to  Iden- 
tify the  t.^bla,  becau.se  I  am  concerned  witi 
It. 

Mr.  Jat.  The  chart  that  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed measures  only  the  lag  through  19M 
It  would  show  an  Increase  If  1965  salary  da» 
were  available.  Average  salaries  have  been 
rising  at  about  ,3  percent  a  year  In  recei' 
years,  perhaps  more  than  that. 

The  dollar  loss  at  GS-D  is  approxlmat«l? 
$600,  extending  to  over  $2,500  at  GS-I' 
Much  of  this  gap  was  caused  by  the  tmr^sfe: 
of  approximately  $120  million  from  the  mill- 
die  and  upper  grades  to  the  lower  grades 
m  the  last  pay  bill.  It  Is  only  proper  anc 
equitable  that  this  sum  be  restored  to  tlf 
managerial  and  professional  employees. 

However,  as  responsible  employees,  we  V 
concerned  atwut  overburdening  the  budge: 
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which  has  been  carefully  planned  by  this 
administration.  Therefore,  this  association 
supports  and  urges  the  passage  of  the  ad- 
ministration's pay  legislation,  H  R.  8207,  In 
toto,  as  originally  tubmltted  by  Congress- 
man Udall. 

We  believe  we  should  willingly  accept  a 
3-perceni  across-the-board  pay  Increase  now. 
even  though  this  would  leave  us  well  below 
comparability,  in  exchange  tor  the  enact- 
ment of  the  orderly  pay  adjustment  provi- 
sions. 

We  consider  the  latter  of  paramount  Im- 
portiince,  believing  they  would  faciUtate  the 
eventual  attainment  of  full  comparability 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  administration, 
this  could  be  done  without  Jeopardy  to  the 
national  economy. 

If  the  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom,  should  de- 
cide not  to  approve  the  provisions  for  annual 
administrative  adjustments  and  a  quadren- 
nial commission,  we  respectfully  request  the 
restoration  of  at  least  the  lost  8120  million 
to  the  middle  and  upper  grades.  Even  restor- 
ation of  the  full  8120  million  would  still  leave 
the  middle  and  upper  grades  below  lull 
comparability. 

Tills  ends  my  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  the  Honorable  Mr.  Ram- 
speck  and  President  McCann  may  have  some 
additional  comments  to  make,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  If  Mr.  Ramspeck  would  act  as 
our  anchor  man.  He  is  the  best  possible 
anchor  man  that  we  could  have. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  In  all  civil  service  matters. 

Mr.  Jat.  We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questioiis.  of  course,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  President  McCann,  do  you 
have  a  statement? 

Dr.  McCann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr. 
Jay  has  covered  the  issues  that  the  associa- 
tion as  a  whole  is  concerned  with.  May  we 
turn  to  our  anchor  man,  Mr.  Ramspeck? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RODERT  RAMSPBCK.  CON- 
SULTANT. THE  FEDEEAL  PEOFESSIONAl  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Mr.  Chairman,  ns  you  and 
Senator  Carlson  know,  I  served  in  the  House 
with  both  of  you,  enjoyed  It  very  much.  I  was 
there  from  1929  through  1945  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
the  House.  At  that  time  it  was  separate  from 
the  Post  Offlce  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  left  the  Congress  then 
to  become  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  No.  I  resigned  from  the 
Congress  December  31,  1945,  and  became  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association. 

In  ig.!]!.  when  we  were  In  the  Korean 
war,  the  President  asked  me  to  take  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  I  did,  on  March  15.  and  I  served 
through  1952. 

I  th"en  spent  9  years  as  vice  president  of 
Eastern  Airlines,  and  for  the  record  I  would 
like  to  say  that  both  In  Eastern  and  in  the 
Air  Transport  Association  I  had  some  man- 
ogerial  administrative  experience,  and  for  3 
years  after  I  retired  from  Eastern,  I  handled 
the  hearings  on  grievances  of  nonimlon  em- 
ployees of  Eastern. 

Out  of  the  experience  that  I  had.  both  In 
the  Congress  and  In  private  Industry,  it  be- 
came my  very  strong  conclusion  that  the 
efficiency  and  the  economy  of  any  operation 
depends  upon  the  administrative  offlclals 
and  the  people  who  must  Ixj  the  leaders  of 
numbers  of  employees  If  we  are  to  have  a 
good  operation. 

When  these  gentlemen  began  to  organize 
the  Federal  Professional  Association,  they 
allied  me  to  sit  in  on  the  founding  commit- 
tee, which  I  did,  and  I  became  very  much  In- 
t«re.=ted  in  it  and  have  since  Its  formation 
acted  as  its  consultant. 

I  became  Interested  In  It  because  it  is  the 
only  organization  of  Federal  employees  that 


I  know  anything  about  which  represents  the 
people  who  must  be  the  leaders  In  giving  us 
good  Government. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  other  orga- 
nizations. I  have  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion lor  the  leadership  of  the  postal  clerks 
and  the  carriers  and  the  other  people  In  the 
postal  service,  and  for  the  AFCK  and  the 
NFFE,  but  necessarily,  they  are  oriented  to 
the  mass  numbers  of  employees  and  they 
cannot  be  to  the  people  that  the  Federal 
Professional  Association  represents. 

In  addition  to  the  things  1  have  mentioned. 
I  have  served  on  the  panel  which  was  set  up 
by  Senator  Carlson  when  he  was  chairman  of 
this  committee,  which  studied  the  postal 
service,  and  recently  I  served  on  a  panel  for 
the  Postmaster  General  on  postal  rates. 

I  served  also  on  a  salary  study  committee 
set  up  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, at  which  time  I  recommended  that 
the  panel  suggest  a  salary  of  $35,000  for  the 
Members  of  Congress,  with  $5,000  of  It  being 
tax  deductible  if  expended  for  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  Job. 

I  am  sorry  you  did  not  accept  the  $35,000, 
because  I  know  you  need  it.  The  last  year 
I  was  in  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  the  money  which  I  had 
to  spend  because  of  the  Job  I  held,  and  I 
would  have  been  Just  ns  well  off  working 
outside  of  tiie  Government  for  84.500  a  year 
as  I  was  in  1945  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

The  next  year  I  worked  with  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  and  they  paid  me  twice  as 
much  salary,  and  In  addition  all  of  my  ex- 
penses, and  I  could  save  some  money — which 
1  did.  The  reason  that  I  quit  the  Congress 
was  simply  because  I  could  not  save  any 
money  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  so  I  s>'m- 
pathlzo  not  only  with  your  financial  prob- 
lems, gentlemen,  but  also  with  your  complex 
problems  In  legislating  for  Federal  employees 
and  also  for  executives. 

I  come  here  this  morning  to  urge  your  con- 
sideration of  the  needs.  In  this  complex  age 
m  which  we  are  living,  for  the  people  In  the 
middle  and  the  higher  grades  who  must  give 
the  leadership  to  this  Government  If  we  are 
to  get  economy  and  efficiency.  I  think  It  Is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  and,  while  I  om 
not  here  to  oppose  anything  you  may  wish 
to  do  lor  the  other  employees,  based  upon 
my  own  experience  In  life  (and  It  has  been  a 
pretty  long  one)  and  my  experience  In  em- 
ployment outside  the  public  senlce.  I  think 
that  this  Government  can  be  improved  If 
we  can  keep  the  good  people  who  come  Into 
the  Government  that  are  now  being  siphoned 
off  by  trade  associations,  by  corporations, 
and  by  other  private  employers, 

I  found  when  I  went  down  to  the  Air 
Transport  Association  that  most  of  those 
people  down  there  came  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  present  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  with  whom,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  you  are  well  acquainted, 
Mr.  Tipton,  started  his  business  career  In  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  TJ.S.  Govern- 
ment- Many  of  the  other  people  in  all  of 
trade  associations  that  I  got  acquainted  with 
when  1  was  with  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion are  people  wlio  had  l5ecn  offered  more 
money  outside  of  the  Government  and.  of 
course,  those  private  employers  pick  the 
best  persons  they  can  find. 

So  I  think  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility,  which  I  am  sure 
they  win  meet,  to  give  us  the  best  leader- 
ship we  can  get  In  the  responsible  manage- 
ment positions  In  this  Government. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  that  people 
operate  better  if  they  have  good  leadership. 

The  Government  has  become  more  complex 
and  the  problems  Involved  are  such  that  we 
cannot  operate  with  mediocre  people,  and  If 
we  were  left  In  the  Government  only  with 
those  who  do  not  have  much  ambition  or 
whose  abilities  arc  limited,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  good  government. 


It  Is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  yo'a 
sitting  in  that  seat.  I  served  with  you  In 
the  House,  and  with  Senator  Carlson  and 
with  Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  In  fact. 
Senator  Randolph  succeeded  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  am  now  what  is  called  a  senior  citizen, 
I  guess.  I  am  retired.  When  I  left  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  I  retired  under  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act,  not  under  the 
Congressional  Act,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

1  also  retired  under  the  Social  Security 
.\ct,  having  been  employed  outside,  so  my 
chief  activity  In  life  today  Is  to  be  mter- 
ested  In  what  you  all  are  doing  up  here  and 
If  I  can  be  of  any  help,  I  am  glad  to  do  it. 

I  appreciate  your  listening  to  me  and  I 
hope  you  will  give  consideration  to  what  is. 
in  my  personal  opinion,  a  great  need  in 
Goverrunent  today — to  make  salaries  ade- 
quate so  that  we  can  keep  the  best  people 
possible  for  us  to  get  in  the  managerial  and 
administrative,  scientific,  and  profetsional 
fields.  We  need  them,  we  must  have  them, 
and  I  am  sure  you  all  realize  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ramspeck,  thank  you 
very  much. 

If  we  reach  .the  comparable  level  that  is 
paid  in  private  industry  to  those  in  grades 
up  to  18.  you  feel  that  these  leaders  in  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  fields  would  con- 
tinue— would  choose  to  remain  in  Govern- 
ment rather  than  leaving  and  seeking  careers 
in  private  industry? 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  I  think  most  of  them 
would,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  good  retirement  system.  The 
fact  Is,  I  think  many  of  them  who  have 
stayed  in  have  stayed  only  because  they  have 
a  good  many  years  of  service  and  the  retire- 
ment has  been  made  very  good.  It  is  a  gen- 
erous system  and.  with  the  exception  of  per- 
haps some  private  corporations  who  provide 
very  large  retirement  lor  their  executives.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  many  people  would 
you  ealimate  are  the  employees  your  group 
is  seeking  a  comparable  pay  scale  for?  I  do 
not  mean  the  membership  of  your  associa- 
tion, I  mean  how  many  in  Government  actu- 
ally are  involved  in  the  type  of  leadership 
and  the  type  of  peculiar,  unusual,  and,  in 
many  cases,  scarce  skills  in  professions  and 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  I  think  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2E0.000  Of  them.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  250.000. 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  That  is  the  evidence  I  have 
been  able  to  get.  In  other  words,  about  10 
percent  of  the  people  who  come  under  the 
Classification  Act. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  represent  men 
of  all  degrees  and  all  grades,  probably  rang- 
ing up  from,  what — a  GS-lO  or  below  that? 
Where  would  you  say  they  start? 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Probably  a  few  below  that, 
but  most  of  them  are  from  there  on  up. 

They  are  people,  as  you  have  described, 
with  various  capacities — scientists,  lawyers, 
doctors  and  other  professional  persons. 
They  are  an  Important  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment, more  so  today  than  ever  before.  In  my 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  gone  into  so  many 
new  activities  that  require  these  professional 
and  scientific  skills.  That  makes  it  even 
more  Important. 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Tea.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Randolph,  do  you  have  questions? 

Senator  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
especially  happy  to  be  at  this  hearing  when 
our  former  colleague  is  testifying.  I  do  not 
want  to  presume  to  express  appreciation  to 
him  for  lUs  service  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
but  I  do  wish  to  have  this  record  reflect 
the  leadership  of  Robert  Ramspeck  for  so 
many  years  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. 
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1  wish  to  discuss  very  briefly  the  matter 
that  you,  Xormer  Representative  Roxnspeck. 
are  Dow  dlscuBslng — the  value  of  profeeslonal 
people  drawn  Jrom  other  flelda  to  the  Fed- 
eral eervlce. 

I  do  tuts  wlih  a  crttlclem  of  the  present 
program,  and  I  hope  It  Is  not  carping  crit- 
Iclam.  I  helleve  there  are  too  many  persons 
ihat  are  called  Into  Government  ou  a  rather 
shuttle  basis — they  go  back  and  forth,  they 
come  from  universities.  These  are  capable 
people,  but  they  are  here  for  6  months;  then 
they  depart. 

Tbere  ore  men  and  women  drawn  from 
oiher  tielUfl  of  endeavor  that  come  into  the 
Government  and  are  here  for  only  a  few 
months  und  then  return  to  other  \ocatIons. 

i  think  this  is  wrong.  I  think  we  are 
doing  an  injustice  to  our  leadership  pro- 
grum  within  the  agencies  of  Government 
when  these  people  come  in  for  a  few  months 
and  then  leave. 

NOW.  I  realize  rhivt  there  are  tlmee  when 
we  must  call  these  people  In.  but  I  would 
like  to  have  the  comment  from  Representa- 
tive Ramspeck  ae  to  whether  my  observa- 
tion la  valid. 

M?.  Ramspeck,  Mr,  Randolph.  I  think  U 
la  valid.  I  served  on  tht  task  force  of  both 
Hoover  Commissions.  If  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, the  average  length  of  service  of  under 
secretaries  and  assistant  secretaries  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  at  that 
time  w.is  listed  at  18  months.  I  do  not  know 
whiit  It  Is  today,  but  I  felt  at  the  tune — 
und  I  6tlU  feel— that  no  man  can  master 
the  problems  of  one  of  our  executive  depart- 
ment^ In  so  short  a  time.  The  l:ist  Hoover 
ConvTilsslon  task  force  recommended  that 
some  method  be  devised  for  getting  a  clear 
division  between  the  career  people  and  the 
political  Hppolntees.  and  to  develop  a  panel 
oi  political  people  who  could  serve  ou  ap- 
pointment, and  I  still  think  that  Is  a  desir- 
Bble  objective. 

Ju;^t  how  we  can  get  It,  I  do  not  know-  but 
I  think  yoiu"  criticism  is  valid,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, it  is  one  of  the  problems  ot  the  Gov- 
ernrtient  to  have  people  come  aud  go,  come 
and  p".*     It  Is  a  very  dllTlcult  probl**m. 

Mr.  Jay.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  might  respond 
to  that  also.  I  agree  wholeheartedly.  The 
Federal  Professional  Association  is  less  than 
3  years  old.  and  at  our  founding  conference 
the  members  at  that  time  Identified  ns  one 
of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  association 
the  estabUshment  of  a  true  career  service  for 
professionals. 

It  is  important,  indeed,  to  have  people 
coming  from  universities,  foundations,  in- 
dusta-y.  and  bo  forth  Irom  time  to  time,  but 
In  addition  to  this,  it  Is  even  more  important 
that  a  sohd  career  service  be  established. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chawmax.  Thank  you.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. 

Senator  Randolph.  I  will  not  pursue  the 
matter  longer  In  connection  with  the  Impor- 
tant hearing  today.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
a  subject  that  our  chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee  would  wish  to  consider.  It 
could  well  be  studied  by  our  staff  and  we 
could  perhaps  have  a  hearing  on  it  at  a  later 
date 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  the  careermen  in 
our  scientific  and  professional  levels  are  dif- 
ficult to  recruit  and  once  we  have  them,  we 
do  not  like  to  have  them  drained  off  by  pri- 
vate Industry.  A  reasonable  salary  Is  some- 
thing comparable  to  what  they  would  re- 
ceive in  Industry. 

Senator  Carlson.  One  of  the  joys  you  have 
out  of  having  a  rather  lengthy  service  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  the  pleasure 
of  having  been  associated  with,  working 
with,  and  knowing  people  like  Robert 
R:in3speck.  I  have  known  him  for  many 
yeiu^.  I  have  appreciated  the  distinguished 
service  he  rendered  In  the  Congress  and  out- 
side of  the  Congress.     He  never  hesitated  to 


take  some  of  these  positions  that  are  ot  real 
value  to  our  Federal  Government,  by  serving 
on  various  boards  and  commissions. 

He  has  rendered  service,  he  Is  stUl  render- 
ing It,  and  I  not  only  hold  him  in  high  re- 
^rd.  but  also  his  recommendations.  I  do 
iippreciiite  so  much  your  appearance  and  I 
W'juld  say  that  the  professional  men  of  our 
Government  have  outstanding  representation 
In  the  three  men  who  are  here  this  morning. 

Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chaibman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Carl- 
son. 

We  do  appreciate  your  appearance  here, 
President  McCann,  Mr.  Jay.  and  your  friend. 
Mr.  Ram.speck.  and  we  thank  you  for  giving 
us  the  benefits  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  McCann.  On  behalf  of  our  group  we 
thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  giving 
us  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  this  morn- 
ing. 


The  People's  Right  To  Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  14,  1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
often  hears  the  administration  criticized 
for  "news  management"  and  infringe- 
ment on  the  people's  right  to  know. 
Some,  but  by  no  means  all.  of  such 
criticism  has  stemmed  from  genuine 
grievances  in  press  circles  against  bu- 
reaucratic obstruction  in  their  work. 

Important  elements  outside  Govern- 
ment have  recently  sought  to  establbh 
new  standards  of  press  privilege.  My 
longtime  associate.  Larry  Sisk,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Diego.  Calif.,  Evening 
Tribune,  has  undertaken  a  serie.s  of  arti- 
cles on  the  subject.  One  Installment 
consisted  of  an  interview  Mr.  Sisk  con- 
ducted with  our  distinguished  House 
colleague.  Representative  John  Moss. 
As  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on  In- 
formation in  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Mr.  Moss  has  long  de- 
fended the  right  of  access  to  all  legiti- 
mate news  In  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  Mr.  Sisk's  article  from  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  for  August 
25. 1965: 

Press   Rights   Vrr.*L.    Representativx    Moss 

Says 

(By  Larry  Sisk) 

Survival  of  a  representative  democracy 
depends  on  a  public  that  Is  well  Informed  by 
Its  newspapers,  said  the  country's  most  active 
official  exponent  of  the  people's  right  to 
know. 

That  official  Is  California's  Representative 
JoHX  E.  Moss,  a  Member  of  the  tJ.S.  House 
of  Representatives  since  1952.  He  has  he.ided 
the  House  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee 10  years,  continually  fighting 
secrecy  In  Government  and  opposing  restric- 
tions on  press  access  to  Information. 

"A  representative  democracy  depends  on  a 
good  solid  foundation  of  informed  people 
able  to  make  wise  decisions  of  Government 
because  they  are  well  informed."  he  declared 
In  an  Interview  with  the  Evening  Tribune. 

"The  reporter  Is  a  very  Important  part  in 
the  pipeline  that  brings  Information  from 
the  source  to  the  public."  he  said. 

Moss  was  Interviewed  In  his  Washington 
office,  his  opinions  solicited  In  view  of  recent 


bar  association  criticism  of  newspaper  report- 
ing, oepeclally  In  the  field  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  trials. 

Several  bar  associations  In  the  East  and 
a  number  of  representative  attorneys,  in- 
cluding Aliorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach,  have  proposed  secrecy  codes  that  would 
restrict  access  by  the  press  to  news  about 
crimes  and  criminals. 

A  dlmout  of  information  is  desirable,  they 
have  said,  because  accused  persons  have 
belter  chances  at  fair  trials  if  evidence  of 
their  crimes  Is  kept  secret  until  revealed  In 
court. 

"We  need  a  lot  of  public  dialog  on  the 
requirements  for  information  about  a  person 
suspected  of  crime  for  the  protection  of  his 
rights."  Moss  said,  "and  I  don't  think  any  ot 
us  wants  to  tramp  upon  those  rights. 

"Excessive  publicity  exploiting  the  han- 
dling of  a  criminal  case  for  the  advantages  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney  Is  known  to  have 
occurred;  we  should  be  Intolerant  to  that. 

"But  we  should  be  Intolerant  toward  a 
too-protective  attitude  also." 

Mobs  was  especially  critical  of  the  restric- 
tive guidelines  Issued  to  all  Justice  Depart- 
ment personnel, 

"The  guidelines  are  loose,"  Moss  said. 
"They  are  Inherently  overly  restrictive,  and 
they  should  not  have  been  promulgated 
without  far  more  discussion," 

Asked  If  he  thought  the  Katzenbach  guide 
sets  a  precedent  on  which  police  and  other 
Government  agencies  might  issue  secrecy 
instructions.  Moss  replied ; 

"Very  definitely;  the  Federal  Government 
Is  a  major  force  In  developing  public  policy. 
The  policy  followed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  tindoubtedly  can  spill 
over  and  become  the  policy  followed  by  the 
local  police  force. 

"There  are  always  those  local  officials  who 
want  to  prove  that  they're  more  competent 
and  more  Imaginative  than  their  big  brothers 
In  Washington." 

Moss  is  neither  lawyer  nor  newspaperman. 
He  is  a  Sacramento  businessman  and  real 
estate  broker.  In  addition  to  representing 
his  Third  California  District  -is  a  Democrat, 
elected  In  the  past  on  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  tickets,  he  has  made  It  his 
duty  to  be  well  informed  on  all  phases  of 
Government,  on  the  public's  need  also  to 
be  well  Informed,  and  to  battle  to  keep  open 
the  channels  of  Information  for  free  access 
by  the  press. 

"The  public  Is  going  to  be  Informed  only 
If  there  is  a  resourceful  reporter  on  the  Job." 
Moss  declared. 

"A  right  of  the  newspapers  to  publish  as 
provided  by  the  first  amendment,  would  be 
meaningless  without  a  right  of  access.  A 
right  to  speak  without  the  right  to  have  In- 
formation upon  which  to  base  a  Judgment 
for  such  speech  or  statements  would  be 
meaningless. 

"I  think  the  rights  to  Information  are  in- 
herent In  the  rights  of  speech  and  press. 

"The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
hod  a  reverent  attitude  toward  the  rights 
of  the  people — absolute,  only  modined  as  the 
overall  body  politic  demanded  for  Its  own 
siorvivftl." 

About  5en.^ationallsm,  of  which  some  news- 
papers have  been  accused — sensationalism  Is 
not  necessarily  equated  with  Irreaponslbtllty, 
he  said. 

"If  a  newspaper  wants  to  headline  a  grisly 
murder.  It  isn't  necessarily  Irresponsible," 
Moss  wild.  "It  may  be  a  matter  of  a  little 
bit  of  bad  taste  or  undue  emphasis,  but 
the  murder  actually  took  place  and  It  was 
a  grisly  aifalr.  That  was  the  Information 
available. 

The  Interviewer  asked,  how  can  newspap- 
ers Improve  their  service  on  behalf  of  the 
public's  right  to  know? 

"There  must  be  a  greater  public  awareness 
of  the  final  Impact  of  Government  policies." 


September  15,  1965 

the  Congressman  declared.  "The  little,  ap- 
parently Inslgmacant.  withholding  or  re- 
fusal of  Intormatlon  today — the  little  bit 
of  bureaucratic  arrogance— frequently  be- 
comes the  precedent  upon  which  reliance 
rests  for  a  far  more  outr.igeoU5  act  or  with- 
holding. We  can't  permit  this  to  go  by  the 
bo^ird.     None  of  this  Is  unimportant. 

"The  press  has  to  be  alert. 

"Access  to  Information  la  a  public  right, 
the  press  having  no  lyreater  right  than  the 
Individual.  But  the  press  Is,  peculiarly,  the 
custodian  of  this  right — trustee  of  It.  it  Is  a 
trust  that  should  be  taken  very  seriously.'" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF     .^L,\BAMA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  ot  Alabama.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  re- 
port to  my  constituents  for  May  6,  1965. 
Washinciton  Report 
(From  Congressman  Jim  Mahtin) 

CLEAN    water    BILL 

By  a  unanimous  vote  of  398  the  House 
passed  S.  4.  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1905. 
This  Is  now  a  bill  I  supported.  It  was  im- 
proved In  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  largely  through  Re- 
publican efforts.  As  stated  In  the  Republi- 
can views  In  the  report  on  the  bill,  "The  crit- 
ical and  growing  problem  of  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  our  Nation  has  been  of  steadily 
increasing  concern  to  Uf ,  and  It  has  become 
obvious  that  a  solution  can  be  found  only 
through  the  concerted  action  of  all  levels 
of  government."  The  amendments  we  were 
able  to  add  In  committee  removed  Federal 
standards,  gave  more  Incentive  to  the  States 
to  bear  their  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
cleaning  up  oiu"  rivers  and  streams,  and  en- 


couraged continued  effort  on  the  part  of 
private  Indtistries  to  solve  the  pollution 
problem. 

THE   INEQUITY    OF   FIKANCING  SOCIAL   SICURITT 

In  remarks  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  I  again  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger of  Increasing  the  Inequity  of  financing 
the  social  security  system  by  adding  medl- 
ciu-e  and  ever-increasing  benefits  and  de- 
pending on  future  generations  to  pay  the 
bill.  I  objected  to  the  medicare  bill  when  It 
was  before  the  House  because  It  Is  needlessly 
compulsory  and  because  it  Is  financed  by  a 
regressive  payroll  tax  that  will  reduce  the 
take-home  pay  of  many  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  additional  taxes.  We  are  pro- 
posing to  take  almost  »5  billion  more  In 
taxes  next  year  Just  for  social  security  pur- 
poses. The  present  $17  billion  we  now  collect 
In  social  security  taxes  will  almost  double  by 
1972,  and  the  total  will  continue  to  mount 
after  that. 

Under  medicare  proposals  we  are  adding 
mony  billions  of  dollars  to  the  more  than 
8300  billion  of  existing  unfunded  obliga- 
tions of  the  social  security  system.  This 
huge  deficit  In  financing  social  security 
means  that  younger  and  future  members  of 
our  working  population  will  be  subjected 
to  the  Inequity  of  having  to  pay  not  only  the 
cost  of  their  own  benefits,  but  also  the  cost 
of  beneficiaries  who  had  preceded  them  In 
the  program. 

As  our  young  citizens  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  social  security  Is  not  the  bargain  It 
now  appears,  we  will  find  a  growing  resent- 
ment developing  with  respect  to  the  irre- 
sponsible way  we  have  approached  our  re- 
sponsibilities. In  order  to  protect  the  social 
security  program  of  the  futiu'e,  we  must 
atop  weakening  It  by  adding  new  programs 
and  new  benefits  without  providing  ade- 
quate financing. 

OBSERVATIONS    AT    THE    END    OT    THI    FIRST    100 
DAYS 

Much  Is  being  made  of  the  quantity  of 
legislation  passed  by  this  Congress  In  the 
first  100  days  under  pressure  from  Lyndon 
Johnson.  But  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  that  "quontlty 
Is  not  the  same  as  quality."  Much  of  the 
legislation  that  has  been  passed  will  return 
to  haunt  us.  The  big  push  of  the  Johnson 
administration  has  been  to  fortify  Its  poUtl- 


SENATE 

Wednesd.\y,  September  15, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  in  whose  keeping,  in 
spite  of  the  willful  foUy  of  Thy  wayward 
children,  are  the  destinies  of  men  and  of 
nations.  Thou  hast  called  us  whose  time 
here  is  passing  swiftly  as  a  watch  in  the 
night  to  labor  with  Thee  in  the  unfolding 
of  Thy  purpose  for  the  ages. 

In  the  midst  of  decisions  that  concern 
fearful  forces  of  nature  which  if  not 
harnessed  by  mutual  good  will  or  even 
by  .self-Interest,  may  destroy  us  utterly, 
making  a  mockery  of  the  {Hmsy  preten- 
sion of  our  frontiers  and  spiteful  walls, 
may  there  be  given  to  those  who  speak 
for  the  nations  In  these  dread  times 
Rreatness  of  outlook  that  the  keys  of  the 
new  power  In  man's  hands  may  be  used 
to  open  doors  not  of  peril  but  ot  plenty 
for  the  whole  earth. 


Cfi\  position  by  Increasing  spending.  Increas- 
ing handouts.  Increasing  Federal  control. 
Congress  Is  given  no  opportunity  to  deliber- 
ate or  to  consider  legislation  reasonably  and 
thoroughly. 

The  prevailing  attitude  among  the  liberal 
majority  In  Congress  Is  to  be  one  of  "take 
this  legislation  as  it  is — or  else.  Do  not 
question  the  President.  Do  not  wai;te  time 
pointing  out  flaws  In  the  bill — just  pass  It." 
Usually,  a  controversial  bill  is  discussed  In 
detail.'  Its  Immediate  effect  Is  considered. 
Its  long-range  results  are  analyzed  and  de- 
bated. This  Is  good  government,  the  proper 
way  to  legislate  It  means  progress,  some- 
times slow,  but  sure  and  steady  and  keeps 
mtstokes  at  a  minimum.  But  during  this 
100  days,  the  deliberative  process  in  Congress 
has  gone  by  the  board.  Legislation  affect- 
ing all  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  generations 
to  come.  Is  being  pushed  through  Congress, 
some  even  without  debate. 

AS  bad  as  legislating  imder  pressure  from 
the  White  House,  and  maybe  worse  as  far  as 
danger  to  our  Republic  Is  concerned,  is  the 
Increasing  secrecy  surrounding  congressional 
nctlons.  No  less  an  authority  than  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  m.igazlne  reported  that, 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  session. 
Senate  ond  House  Committees  held  35  per- 
cent of  their  meetings  behind  closed  doors, 
compared  to  31  percent  last  year.  Even  the 
pro-Johnson  Washington  Post  said  this  "Is 
a  serious  reflection  on  the  state  of  our  repre- 
sentotlvc  Government." 

Such  a  far-reaching  bill  as  medicare  was  . 
pushed  through  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee without  public  hearings.  BUI  after 
bill  Is  being  reported  without  giving  the 
people  a  chance  to  be  heard.  With  Congress 
in  the  control  of  the  President's  party  by  a 
2-to-l  majority,  the  voice  of  the  minority  Is 
being  stifled  and  representative  government 
la  threatened  with  extinction. 

There  la  still  hope.  Hope  because  the 
minority  In  Congress  Is  alert.  We  are  doing 
our  best  to  get  the  truth  out  to  the  people. 
When  they  know  the  facts,  I  am  confldent 
In  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
demand  an  end  to  legislation  by  pressure, 
coercion  and  bribery.  We  should  take 
heart,  too.  In  remembering  that  the  original 
100  days  began  at  Elba  and  ended  at 
Waterloo. 


In  all  our  deliberation3  strengthen  us 
with  the  realization  that  in  the  supreme 
tests  only  the  soul  is  decisive  and  that 
only  the  spirit  can  save  the  Hesh. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  in 
human  flesh  revealed  the  soaring  splen- 
dor of  the  spirit.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, September  14,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Ml-.  Geisler.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insuiar  Af- 
fairs: and  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  'VTCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations:  the 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  \nCE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 
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(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECDTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND.  Irom  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Vernol  R.  Jansen.  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eouthern  district  of 
Alabama; 

Mticon  L.  Weaver,  of  Alabama,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Ala- 
bama: and 

James  E.  Luckle.  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  dlitrlct  of  Georgia. 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

C:islmlr  J.  Pajakowskl.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
execulive  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  nomina- 
tions on  the  E.xecutive  Calendar  for  the 
United  Nations  only. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
andarrced  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

I       LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  reque.'it  of  Mr.  M.4nsfiei.d,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
Petitions  signed   by  Valdls   Bervalds  and 
Ingcborg     Bervalds,     both     of     Manchester. 
CoDC,  relating  to  the  Uberation  of  the  Baltic 


States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
approving  In  principle  the  provisions  of 
title  II,  of  House  bill  8207.  Insofar  as  ihey 
provide  procedures  relating  to  judicial  and 
congressional  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Schenectady 
Typographical  Union  No.  167,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  1781,  to  prohibit 
interstate  IrafBcklng  in  strikebreakers; 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  3989.  An  act  to  extend  to  30  days  the 
time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil 
actions  from  State  to  Federal  courts  (Kept. 
No.  712).  

By  Mr.  TTDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1804.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  "in. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1407.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Frank  E. 
Ltpp  (Rept.  No. 713 r.  and 

H.R.  4596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Myra 
Knowlcs  Snelling  (Rept.  No.  714). 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1049.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  the  heirs 
and  devisees  of  Ply  and  Her  Growth,  deceased 
Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees  (Rept.  No.  715): 

H.R.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
McCalferty  iRept.  No.  716) ; 

HB.  2694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Allen  (Rept.  No.  717): 

H.R.  4603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jg.) 
H.->roId  Edward  Hennlng,  US.  Navy  (Rept.  No. 
718): 

HR.  5839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Donald  R.  Hurrle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  (Rept. 
No.  719); 

HJt.  5902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
Graham  ( Rept.  No.  720 ) : 

H.R.  6726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
S.  Perrlgo  ( Rept.  No.  721) ;  and 

H.R-  7632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss  (Rept.  No.  722). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week  (Rept.  No.  723) ; 

S.J  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  "Day  of  Recogni- 
tion" for  SreBghters  (Rept.  No.  724) ; 

S  J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  7th  day  of  November  In  1965  as  "National 
Teachers'  Day"  (Rept.  No.  725);  and 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  calendar  year  1966  as  "The  Tear 
of  the  Bible"  (Rept.  No.  726). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
tl;e  Judici.iry.  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  9877.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  30,  1913.  as  amended,  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  on  tlie  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris  (Rept.  No.  727). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Warren  P. 
Coleman.  Jr.  ( Rept.  No.  729 ) : 

S.  337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  P.  P.  Hlntze 
(Rept.  No.  730): 

S.  577.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Morse  (Rept.  No.  731) ; 


HJt.  1221.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Betty 
H.  Going  (Rept.  No.  732): 

S.2273.  A  bin  to  render  Immune  from 
seizure  under  Judicial  process  certain  objects 
of  cultural  significance  Imported  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  display  or  ex- 
hibition, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
747); 

HJl.  2926.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Efstahla 
Glannos  ( Rept.  No.  733 ) ; 

H.R.  2933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jal 
Sung  (Rept.  No.  734); 

H.R.  3062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Son 
Chung  Ja  iRept.  No.  735): 

H  Jt.  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonio  de  Oyarzabal  (Rept.  No.  736) : 

H.R.  3765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Rosa  Baslle  DeSantls  (Rept.  No.  737) ; 

H.R.  5252.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force 
(Rept.  No.  738); 

H.K.  5903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WllUam 
C.  Page  (Rept.  No.  739); 

H.R.  6294.  An  act  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  to  make  .-urrests  without  warrant 
for  offenses  committed  In  their  presence,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  740); 

HJt.  7090.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  (Rept.  No.  741); 

H.R.  8212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kent  A. 
Herath  (Rept.  No.  742) ;  and 

HM.  8352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  (Rept.  No.  743). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens  (Rept.  No.  728);  and 

S.  1924.  A  bill  to  amend  section  39b  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part-time 
referee  from  acting  as  trustee  or  receiver  In 
any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(Repc.  No.  744). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments; 

S.  403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A. 
Nahas.  Vera  Nahas.  Albert  Gabriel  Nahas,  and 
Prederlka-Marla  Nahas  (Rept.  No.  745);  and 

S.  2039.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yasuo 
Tsukikawa  (Rept.  No.  746). 


AMENDMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY. 
ADDITIONAL,  AND  SEPARATE 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  748) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  report  favorably,  with 
an  amendment,  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  together 
with  the  minority  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  and 
the  Senator  from  Aikansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI  ;  the  additional  views  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI:  and  the  separate  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  minority  riews, 
additional  views,  and  separate  \1ews  be 
printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
wlU  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


September  15,  1965 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  coiisent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 
S.  2534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  .as  to  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  deprecia- 
tion accounting  of  air  carriers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  rtinarks  of  Mr.  Macntjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
I.  1933  (47  Suit.  1418),  entitled  "An  act  to 
permanently  (.ct  aside  certain  lands  In  Utah 
05  an  addition  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  otlier  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  INOUYE: 

5.2536.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Shlad  Ton 
Ming;   to  the  Committee  on  the.  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK : 

5.2537.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rlna  Cento- 
fantl;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (by  request) : 

5.2538.  A  bill  to  amend  section  607(d) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BAnTLExr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


REGULATION  OP  DEPRECIATION 
ACCOUNTING  OF  AIR  CARRIERS 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate 
the  depreciation  accounting  of  air  car- 
riers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  requesting  the  proposed  lesisla- 
tlon,  together  with  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need  for  the  legislation,  and  a 
comparison  v.ith  existing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chain.  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  letter,  statement,  and 
comparison  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2534)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  reg- 
ulate the  depreciation  accounting  of  air 
carriers  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter,  statement,  and  comparison, 
presented  by  Mr.  Magntjson,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Civn.  AEBONAtrncs  Board. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  24,  f  965. 
Hon.  HtTBEBT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  regulate  the  depreciation 
accounting  of  air  carriers." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  transmission  of  the  draft  bill  to  Oxe  Con- 


gress from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnlistra- 
tlon'B  program. 

Sincerely  yotors, 

Robert  T.  Morphy. 

Vice  Chairman. 

Statement  op  Purpose  and  Need  for  Pho- 

I'O.StD  LEGISI^TtON;    A   BiLL  "To   AMEND  THE 

Federal  Aviation  Act  or  1958  so  As  To 

AtTTHORIZE    THE    CIVU.    AEROKAOTICS    BOARD 

To  Regulate  the  Depreciation  Account- 
ing OF  Am  Carriers  ' 

In  common  with  other  regulatory  acts,  and 
carrying  forward  the  provision  of  section  407 
(d)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  directs  that  the  Board 
shall  prescribe  a  system  of  accounts  to  be 
kept  by  air  carriers. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  407(d)  to 
"prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all  accounts," 
the  Board  hr.s  proceeded,  since  its  establish- 
ment, to  presci'lbe  the  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts rcriulred  to  be  kept  by  all  certificated 
air  carriers.  The  controlling  pui-pose  of  such 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts  is  to  provide 
the  Board  with  financial  statements  which 
fairly  reflect  the  financial  condition  of  tile 
olr  carrier,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oper- 
ating results  of  tlie  carrier  for  a  given  period 
of  time,  on  the  other  hand.  The  purpose  of 
the  system  of  accounts  is  to  prescribe  uni- 
form practices  which  will  provide,  in  gen- 
eral substance,  comparable  information  In 
respect  to  each  of  the  various  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  accounting  regulations.  Finan- 
cial statements  would,  of  course,  be  useless 
to  the  Board  unless  they  fairly  reflected  the 
actual  condition  of  the  carriers  and  the 
actual  operating  results  of  the  services  per- 
formed for  the  period  reported. 

Since  the  enactment  in  1938  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Act,  the  Board  has.  in  general, 
prescribed  rates  of  depreciation  as  a  part 
of  its  ratemaking  process.  The  depreci- 
ation rates  so  prescribed  through  the  rate- 
making  proceedings  of  the  Board  were  gen- 
erally used  by  air  carriers  for  accounting 
purposes,  and  so  long  as  the  depreciation 
rates  fairly  reflected  the  depreciation  costs 
aa  determined  In  the  rate  proceedings,  fur- 
ther prescription  of  these  rates  tlirough  ac- 
counting regulation  would  have  served  no 
useful  purpose.  Moreover,  while  the  indus- 
try was  largely  dependent  upon  Federal  sub- 
sidles,  the  frequent  review  by  the  Board  of 
the  operating  results  of  the  carriers,  includ- 
ing RppralRsl  of  the  reasonableness  of  charg'-'s 
to  expense  for  depreciation  on  property  and 
equipment,  tended  to  Insure  uniformity  In 
depreciation  practices.  However,  with  the 
emergence  of  a  large  pait  of  the  Industry 
from  dependence  upon  subsidy,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  frequent  review  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  depreciation  charges  to  ex- 
pense by  the  Board  no  longer  existed.  Never- 
theless, the  need  for  reliable  financial  d.ita 
from  which  to  appraise  the  trtic  financial 
condition  and  operating  results  of  the  various 
air  carriers  continued. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate uniform  system  of  accounts,  the  Board 
imdertock  to  prescribe  the  depreciation  ac- 
counting practices  of  air  carriers  by  the  issu- 
ance of  appropriate  regulations  (E.R.  224. 
adopted  November  18,  1957).  The  courts 
held  that  the  Board  lacked  authority  to  pre- 
scribe depreciation  accounting  practices. 
Alaska  Airlines  et  al.  v.  CA,B..  257  P.  2d  229 
(C.A.D.C..  1958),  cert,  den  358  US.  881. 
Consequently,  In  order  that  the  Board  may 
effectively  carry  out  its  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  depreciation  accounting  prac- 
tices of  air  carriers,  legislation  Is  essential. 
Reliable  and  comparable  financial  data  from 
which  to  appraise  the  true  financial  condi- 
tion and  operating  results  of  the  various  air 
carriers  is  necessary  to  effective  regulation. 
This  cannot  be  readily  obtained  under  the 


Court's  interpretation  of  the  act  which  per- 
miu  the  carriers  full  liberty  to  account  for 
depreciation  in  accordance  with  any  method 
they  elect. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  not  Involve  any  departure  from  well- 
estabilshcd  concepts  pertaining  to  the  regu- 
lated industries  generally.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  bring  the  powers  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  this  field  in  line  with  similar 
powers  already  expressly  given  to  other  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
(See  49  U.S.C.  sec.  20(41.  sec.  220(c).  and  sec. 
913(d),  15  U.S.C.  717h(a),  10  U.S.C.  825a(a), 
and  47  U.S.C.  220(b)).  ' 

CoMPARisoiT  With  Bxtsttno  Law 

TITLE  IV — AIR  CARRIER  ECONOMIC  REGULATION 

•  •  *  •  * 

Accounts,  records,  and  reports 

•  •  •  «  • 
Depredation  Accoimtlng 

Section  407(e) :  The  Board  may  prescribe 
for  air  carriers  the  classes  of  property  for 
which  depreciation  charges  may  properly  be 
included  under  operating  expenses,  the 
method  of  depreciation  accoimtlng.  the  rate 
or  rates  of  depreciation  which  shall  be 
charged,  the  depreciation  period  and  the 
residual  value,  with  respect  to  each  of  such 
classes  of  property,  classifying  the  air  car- 
riers as  it  may  deem  proper  for  this  purpose. 
The  Board  may.  when  It  deems  necessary, 
modify  the  classes  and  rates  so  prescribed. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Board  shall  have  exer- 
cised its  authority  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  air  carriers  shall 
not  charge  to,  or  in  any  form  Include  under, 
operations  expenses  any  depreciation  charges 
other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Board,  or 
employ  a  method  of  depreciation,  deprecia- 
tion period,  or  residual  value  other  than  those 
prescribed  by  the  Board. 

Inspection  of  Accounts  and  Property 

Section  407(f)  :  The  Board  shall  at  all  tlmea 
have  access  to  all  lands,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment of  any  carrier  and  to  all  accounts,  rec- 
ords, and  memorandums,  Including  all  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  correspondence,  now  or 
hereafter  existing,  and  kept  or  required  to  be 
kept  by  air  carriers;  and  It  may  employ  spe- 
cial agents  or  auditors,  who  shall  have  au- 
thority under  the  orders  of  the  Board  to 
Inspect  and  examine  any  and  al!  such  lands, 
buildings,  equipment,  accounts,  records,  and 
memorandums.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply,  to  the  extent  found  by  the 
Board  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act,  to  pertons  having 
control  over  any  air  carrier,  or  affiliated  with 
any  air  earner  within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(8)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Acft  as 
amended. 


INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL 
RESERVE  FUND 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  607 'di  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended.  This  legislative  proposal  is 
similar  to  S.  1918  which  was  introduced 
earlier  this  year.  The  bill  is  a  reSned 
and  amended  fonn  of  the  bill  introduced 
before  taking  into  consideration  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  made  by  executive 
departments  and  agencies  when  com- 
menting upon  S.  1918.  It  is  my  hope 
that  these  amendments  will  answer  the 
problems  raised  in  the  previous  agency 
reports  so  that  this  legislation  can  re- 
ceive attention  early  next  session. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
•vill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  bill  iS.  25331  to  amend  section 
60Yid>  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  a-s  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BABTi-rTT  by  request,  wa.5  received,  read 
twice  by  its  titie.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  HLPORT  ENTITLED  "A  BUILD- 
ING FOR  A  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION"  'S. 
DOC.  NO.  58  > 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson!,  pursuant  to  the 
retiutrcment.s  of  section  i  of  Public  Lir>'.- 
108,  84th  Congress  i69  Stat.  189i.lisub- 
mit  to  the  Senate,  from  the  Joint  Con- 
gres.sional  Committee  on  Construction  of 
a  Building  for  a  Mu.seimi  of  History  and 
Technology  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, a  report  entitled  "A  Building  for  a 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  for 
the  Smith.sonian  Institution."  and  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPE.'iL  OF  SECTION  14'bi  of  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

I  C0MPm,50RY  VNtONISM 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4.'.;i 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  no  amount 
of  sophistry  can  erase  the  truth  that 
those  who  work  for  their  daily  bread  must 
have  the  riKht  to  join  or  to  refrain  from 
joinine  a  union  if  they  are  to  be  really 
free.  The  recognition  of  this  basic  liberty 
of  the  individual  does  not  impair  in  any 
way  any  privilege  rightly  belonging  to  any 
union.  Each  union  is  left  free  to  number 
among  its  dues- paying  members  all  those 
it  Clin  ind'jce  by  voluntary  persuasion  to 
join  it.  Surely  it  is  no  injustice  to  re- 
quire a  labor  union  to  obtain  its  members 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  churches 
secure  theirs. 

Prom  February  1957.  until  March  1960. 
I  participated  in  the  Investigation  of  Im- 
proper activities  in  the  labor  and 
m.insigement  field  as  a  member  of  the 
McClellnn  committee.  The  investigation 
made  it  obvious  that  the  Imposition  of 
union  membership  upon  unwilling  em- 
ployees by  violence,  coercive  picketing, 
secondary  boycotts,  and  compulsory 
unionism  agreements  was  a  primary 
cause  of  the  vast  corruption  and  malad- 
mlilistration.  which  was  shown  to  exist 
in  numerous  unions  acting  as  collective 
bargaining  agents  for  several  millions  of 
Americans. 

When  all  is  said,  it  is  not  strange  that 
this  was  so.  Union  leaders  pos.sess  great 
power  in  fact  and  In  law.  As  Lord  Acton 
noted  almost  100  years  ago.  power  tends 
to  corrupt,  and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely. 

Compulsory  unionism  requires  union 
membership    as   a   condition   of    either 


securing  or  retaining  the  privilege  of 
eaming  one's  daily  bread  in  a  unionized 
industry,  and  thus  has  an  almost  irre- 
si.stlbie  tendency  to  subject  those  who 
labor  in  such  in  industry  to  the  domina- 
tion ot  those  who  control  the  union.  By 
so  doing,  compulsoi-y  unionism  takes 
from  union  members  any  real  powei'  to 
protect  themselves  against  union  leaders 
when  .such  leaders  happen  to  succumb  to 
the  temptations  which  the  possession  of 
l)0wer  presents  to  all  men. 

For  this  reason,  all  forms  of  compul- 
sory-unionism agreements  should  be 
prohibited  in  a  country  which  professes 
the  belief  that  fieedom  is  the  most 
precious  value  of  civilization.  To  ac- 
complish this  end,  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
which  I  intend  to  olfer  when  the  Senate 
considers  H.R.  77. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  pro- 
posed amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
.■^titute  for  H.R.  77  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table  until  called  up.  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  be  set  out  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  453)  Is  as 
follows : 

Strlice  out  ait  after  tue  eaactlng  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  tile  following: 

"Tliat  (a)  subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  strllclng  out  the  words  'In 
any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  execu- 
tion or  application  is  prohibited  by  State  or 
Territorial  law',  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "anywhere  In  the  United  Stales'. 

"■b|  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
strlicing  out  the  words  'except  to  the  extent 
that  such  right  m:.y  bo  affected  by  an  agree- 
ment requiring  membership  in  a  labor  orga- 
nization as  a  condition  of  employments  a£ 
authorized  In  Eectlon  8(ai  (3)'. 

"(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  8  of  sucli  Act  Is  amended  by  strilrlng 
cut  the  first  and  second  provisos. 

"(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

'I el  Subsection  (e)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  l5  repealed. 

'.Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act  to 
amend  the  National  Liibor  Relations  Act  so 
as  to  prohibit  all  forms  of  compulsory  union- 
ism In  the  United  States.*  " 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  77  TO  INSURE 
UNIFORNHTY  OF  NATIONAL 

LABOR   LAW    AND    PROPER   ELEC- 
TION PROCEDURES 

lAMEXDMEXTS     NOS.     454     AND    4S5J 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  there  is  great  concern  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  fail  to  consider  much-needed 
labor  reform  measures  simultaneously 
with  the  debate  over  H.R.  77,  the  biU  to 
repeal  section  14ib>  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  This  concern  is  heightened  when 
the  "reform"  amendments  offered  are 
closely  related  to  the  enhanced  authority 
to  be  given,  by  repeal  of  section  14(b) .  to 
unions  that  are  recognized  as  collective- 
bargaining  agents.  The  two  amend- 
ments I  am  about  to  submit  have  been 
widely  discussed  as  expressly  falling 
within  this  category;  that  is.  directly  re- 


lated to  the  enhanced  authority  unions 
win  receive  if  section  14ib)  is  repealed. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  filibuster  against  repeal  of 
the  so-called  ri«ht-to-work  section  14<bi 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  failure  ot 
the  administration  to  allow  reform 
amendments  to  the  repeal  bill.  In  short, 
we  ought  to  be  dealinB  with  section 
14<b)  as  a  part  of  our  labor  laws,  not  as 
a  law  unto  Itself. 

I  point  out  that  the  administration  is 
directly  opposed  tfl  ame.idments  to  sec- 
tion 14'bi  and  that,  by  a  solid  party  vote. 
such  amendments  were  voted  down  In 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  say  this  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  I  yield  to  no 
one  as  a  friend  of  labor.  I  am  for 
repeal  of  section  14' b'  But  I  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
14(b).  I  believe  that  at  the  same  time 
14(b)  is  repealed,  there  sh.iuld  be  other 
amendments  which  vould  be  consistent 
with  the  repealer. 

If  there  is  a  sound,  sensible,  and  re- 
sponsible way  to  cut  through  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  this  mea.'ure,  it  is  to 
broaden  the  base  of  the  bill  to  Include 
solutions  to  defects  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  so  closely  related  to  repeal  of  section 
14' b)  as  to  demand  simultaneous  con- 
sideration so  that  we  may  all  feci  confi- 
dent that  we  have  passed  a  bill  which  is 
truly  in  the  public  interest. 

I  say  these  thiiuts  ?s  one  wlio  feels  that 
section  14(b)  should  be  repealed  to  give 
ur,  a  truly  national  labor  policy,  to  equal- 
ize the  opiwrtunity  and  competition 
among  the  States  in  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  to  lift  the  restrictions  on  labor 
and  management  to  bargain  collectively 
regarding  matters  of  importance  to 
them — including  the  union  shop. 

Coupled  with  repeal  should  be  meas- 
ures to  provide  added  responsibility  to 
complement  the  added  authority  granted 
to  unions  and  employers  under  this 
me.isme. 

Accordingly.  I  am  submitting  two 
amendments  today  which  are  designed 
to  insure  that  only  majority  unions  ex- 
ercise majority  power,  and  that  such 
power  will  be  exercised  responsibly. 

ENFOBCEMENT   OF   NO-STRlKE,    NO-LOCKOUT 
CLAUSES — AMENDMENT   NO.   454 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Prouty.  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  77  which  would  give 
the  Federal  courts  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force no-.=;tri!ve,  no-lockout  clauses  in 
labor  agreements  containing  the  cus- 
tomary arbitration  clause. 

The  two  basic  arguments  made  by  the 
administration  in  support  of  repealing 
14(b)  are:  First,  that  national  law  should 
be  uniform:  and.  second,  that  the  parties 
should  be  free  to  bargain  about  matters 
of  importance  to  them.  Both  of  these 
arguments  support  not  only  HJl.  77  but 
this  amendment  as  well,  for  the  amend- 
ment also  involves  an  area  where  the 
parties  now  are  not  free  to  bargain  for 
a  meaningful  agreement,  and  where  the 
law  now  varies  from  State  to  State. 

Under  existing  law.  the  parties  may 
sign  a  labor  agreement  inclu(iing  a  clause 
prohibiting  strikes  and  lockouts  during 
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the  tei"m  of  the  agreement.  Ordinarily. 
such  a  contract  also  contains  a  clause 
whereby  the  parties  agree  to  arbitrate 
contract  disputes,  in  lieu  of  striking  or 
locking  out.  The  arbitration  clause  is 
enforcible  in  Federal  courts:  but  the 
iio-strike.  no-lockout  clause  is  not  en- 
forcible  because  the  Federal  courts, 
.indpr  the  NoiTis-LaGuardia  Act,  have 
no  'urisdiction  to  enjoin  a  .strike — even 
a  -Strike  in  breach  of  contract. 

This  amendment  would  give  such  ju- 
risdiction to  the  Federal  courts,  provided 
the  parties  agree  to  arbitrate  contract 
grievances  rather  than  striking  over 
them. 

In  short,  this  proposal  would  merely 
leave  the  parties  free  to  bargain  about 
■he  matter,  as  H.R.  77  would  merely  leave 
the  parties  free  to  bargain  about  the 
union  shop.  Likewise,  this  amendment, 
like  HR.  77,  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
few  remaining  instances  in  which  labor 
relations  law  is  left  to  variation  from 
Stale  to  State.  The  arguments  for  the 
amendment  are  as  strong  as  the  argu- 
ments for  the  bill — and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  rationale  between  the  two. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  a  whole  is  the  fostering  of 
Industrial  peace  by  development  of  or- 
derly procedures  for  the  resolution  of 
labor  disputes.  Repeal  of  14(b)  en- 
hances that  purpose,  but  I  can  think  of 
nothing  which  would  foster  that  purpose 
as  much  as  a  congressional  mandate  that 
when  the  parties  agree  not  to  strike,  they 
should  be  held  to  that  bargain. 

EXrEDlTED  ELECTION  IN  LIEP  or  BECOONmON 
DY  "CARD  CHECK" — AMENDMENT  NO.  455 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  77  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  holding  of  an  expedited  elec- 
tion in  lieu  of  recognition  of  the  basis 
of  authorization  cards  or  similar  evi- 
dence purporting  to  show  that  a  majority 
01  an  employer's  employees  wish  to  be 
represented  by  a  union. 

If  we  are  to  permit  the  majority  to 
compel  the  minority  unwillingly  to  pay 
dues  to  a  union,  then  surely  we  at  least 
ought  to  be  cei-taln  that  the  union  has 
majority  support  In  the  first  place.  The 
veri'  basis  of  union  security  is  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  majority.  This  amend- 
ment is  designed  .■solely  to  insure  that 
such  a  majoilty  exists. 

The  recent  hearings  on  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  have  amply  demonstrated  that 
the  NLRB  has  increasingly  allowed  "card 
checks"  as  a  basis  for  requiring  union 
recognition.  Under  existing  law,  if  a 
union  presents  an  employer  with  cards 
signed  by  51  percent  or  more  of  the  em- 
ployees, the  employer  is  legally  obligated 
to  recognize  and  bargain  with  the  union, 
unless  the  employer  has  a  good  faith 
doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
union's  showing  of  a  majority.  Under 
this  nile,  an  employer  can  be  effectively 
deprived  of  his  right  to  present  his  argu- 
ments about  unionization  and  then  have 
the  employees  decide  after  having  heard 
both  sides.  The  employees  can  likewise 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  a  secret  bal- 
lot, even  though  section  9  of  the  act  pro- 
vides machinery  for  conducting  such  a 
secret    ballot    election.    And    a    racket 
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po.sing  as  p  union,  therefore,  has  a  much 
better  chance  to  get  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  ordinary  election  procedures  of 
the  act,  except  in  organizational  picket- 
ing cases,  may  in  some  caf^es  unneces- 
sarily delay  the  process  of  determining 
the  wishes  of  the  employees.  This 
amendment,  however,  would  extend  the 
right  to  a  secret  ballot  without  being 
a  vehicle  for  delay. 

The  amendment  makes  two  changes 
in  existiiig  law.  First,  it  would  create 
a  new  s(^Uon  9ic)i6i  of  the  act,  and 
thereby  provide  that  an  employer  faced 
with  a  "card  check"  of  more  than  50 
percent  may  file  a  petition  and  get  an 
election.  If  he  files  such  a  petition,  no 
unfair  labor  practice  proceeding  based 
solely  upon  refusal  to  recognize  the  card 
check  will  be  pitKesscKl  unless  the  em- 
ployer dissipates  the  majority  by  other 
uAfair  labor  practices  or  so  "poisons  the 
air"  by  unfair  labor  practices  that  it 
would  be  futile  or  unfair  to  hold  an  elec- 
tion at  all.  Any  petition  filed  under  this 
amendment  would  be  followed  by  an  ex- 
pedited election  under  procedures  com- 
parable to  those  now  in  use  under  sec- 
tion 8'b)  '7i— the  high  speed  election  in 
ca.ses  of  organizational  or  recognition 
picketing.  Under  this  procedure,  the 
time  lapse  between  filing  of  the  petition 
and  issuance  of  a  certification  would 
rarely  exceed  30  days  and  often  be  much 
shorter. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  create 
a  new  section  8)g)  of  the  act,  under 
which,  if  a  card  check  is  presented,  the 
employer  is  given  a  reasonable  time  to 
verify  whether  the  signatures  on  the 
cards  are  genuine  and  have  been  signed 
voluntarily  by  the  employees  and  have 
not  been  revoked.  Thereafter,  If  the 
employer  has  no  good  faith  d'jubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  union's  majority 
showing  on  the  basis  of  cards,  the  em- 
ployer is  obligated  either  to  recognize 
the  union  or  request  an  expedited  elec- 
tion. 

These  two  amendments  should,  iii  my 
judgment,  be  considered  along  with  the 
repeal  of  section  14ib),  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  them  close  attention 
and  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  454  and  455) 
ai-e  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   NO.   454 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
"Sec.    2.    (a)    Section   30)    of   the   Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947.  Is  amended 
by  Bxldlng  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(f)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March '23,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101-115), 
shall  be  Inapplicable  in  any  proceeding  to 
enjoin  the  violation  of,  or  to  enforce  an  arbi- 
tration award  arising  out  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of,  a  contract  between  an  employer  and 
a  labor  organization  representing  employees 


In  an  industry  affecting  commerce  as  defined 
In  this  Act,  if  the  contract  Includes  a  provi- 
sion for  Bubmliislon  to  binding  arbitration 
of  any  claim  asserted  by  such  labor  organiza- 
tion alleging  a  violation  of  such  contract  by 
such  employer." 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  pro- 
ceedings arising  out  of  violations  of  con- 
tracts entered  Into  on  or  after  the  eOectlve 
date  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  proceedings  arising 
out  of  violations  occurring  at  least  three 
years  after  the  eHectlve  dnte  of  this  Act  ot 
contracts  entered  Into  prior  to  such  date.'" 
Amendment   No.   455 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  folloiivlng: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  0(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

'"(6)  In  any  case  In  which  It  is  alleged  In 
a  petition  filed  by  an  employer  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  (B).  tliat  a  labor  organization 
seeking  recognition  as  the  representative  of 
the  employees  of  such  employer  has  pre- 
sented evidence  purporting  to  show  that  a 
majority  of  employees  In  the  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  desires  to  l>e  represented 
by  such  labor  organization.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board,  If  It  determines  tiiat  In 
all  other  respects  a  question  of  representa- 
tion affecting  commerce  exists,  to  forthwith, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (II.  direct  the  holding  of  such  an 
election  In  such  unit  as  the  Board  finds  to 
be  appropriate  and  to  certify  the  results 
thereof.  The  consideration  ot  the  petition 
and  the  holding  of  the  election,  in  any  such 
case,  shall  not  be  delayed  hy  reason  of  the 
pendency  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
based  upon  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to 
bargain  collectively  with  the  lat>or  organiza- 
tion, and  no  such  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  based  upon  a  refusal  to  bargain  prior 
to  the  election  shall  thereafter  be  considered 
unless  tile  Board  determines  that  the  labor 
organization  had  once  been  authorized  to 
represent  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit,  but  that  as  a  result  of  un- 
fair labor  practices  committed  by  the  em- 
ployer (Other  than  unfair  labor  practices 
under  section  8(a)(5)).  (al  such  labor  orga- 
nization la  no  longer  authorized  to  repre- 
Eenr  such  majority  or  (b)  the  conditions  re- 
quired foi  the  holding  of  a  fair  election  no 
longer  exist." 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(g)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section  for 
any  employer  to  refuse  to  recognise  a  latwr 
organization  as  the  representative  of  his 
employees  If  such  employer — 

"■(1)  has  been  presented  with  evidence 
purporting  t^D  show  that  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees In  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit 
desires  to  be  represented  by  such  labor  orga- 
nization; 

"•(2)  has  no  bona  fide  doubt  that  such 
majority  desires  to   be   so  represented;   and 

"  '(3)  has  failed  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  file  a  petition  pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 ) 
(B)  of  section  9(c)  containing  the  allega- 
tions referred  to  In  paragraph  (6)  of  such 
section."  " 


SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT  .1ND  ROAD 
BEALTIFICATION  OF  FEDERAL- 
AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AME.-^nMENT   NO.    458 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  'S.  2084)  to 
provide  for  scenic  development  and  road 
beautiflcation  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems,  which  is  pending. 
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NOrriCE  OF  HEARING  ON  BILLS 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENT  OP 
WOMEN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  .Serv- 
ice Committee.  I  wish  to  announce  that 
a  hearing  will  held  on  S.  1769  and 
H  R.  6165  at  10  .t  m..  Tuesday.  Septem- 
ber 21.  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Senate 
OSlce  Building. 

These  aio  identical  bills  which  provide 
for  the  repeal  of  .section  165  of  the 
RevLsed  St.itutes  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  to  clerkships  in  the  ex- 
ecutive departments. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  may  arrange 
to  do  so  by  calling  225-5451. 


NOTICE  OF  HEAraNG  ON  NOXHNA- 
TION  OF  WILLIAM  T.  PECORA  TO 
DE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  GEOLOGI- 
CAL SURVEY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  others  who  may  be  interested, 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Atlalrs  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  William  T.  Pe- 
cora,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  Pccora  ha.s  been  a  career  Federal 
servant  in  the  Geological  Survey  since 
193S.  He  has  had  exten.sive  experience 
and  a  solid  backcround  in  geology.  This 
is  an  instance  where  a  career  public 
servant  has  been  rewarded  by  the  recog- 
nition of  his  service  and  talents  which 
have  been  devoted  to  the  public  over  the 
years. 

Tlie  hearing  wUl  begin  at  10  am.  on 
Monday.  September  20,  in  room  3110  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
public  is  invited  to  attend,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  be  delighted  to  have  the 
views  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  that  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Pccora  be  printed  in  full. 

Tneie   being    no   objection,   the   bio- 
craphicil    .sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
prih'.pcl   in  the  Record,  .is  follows: 
Wn-irAM  TnoMAS    Pecora.   N'imin.itio.v   for 

DlSKCTOR.    GEOIOOICAI.    SfnVET.    IN  rEHIOR 

Born,:    BtllcvUle.    N.J.,    Pobruary    1.    1913, 

age  52 

ESucatloo:  Prlni.iry  .ind  secondnry  scliools. 
NeW.irk.  V.J.  Bachelor  of  6cl(Mice.  geology, 
1933.  Princeton  University  (soholftrshlp) . 
doc:or  of  philosophy,  geology.  1940.  Harvard 
University  (Woodworth  Fellow) . 

Fumlly:  Parents  de?e.ised.  Married.  April 
7.  13.17,  Eihelwyn  EUzaberh  Carlor.  of  Frank- 
fort County,  ky.  Two  children:  son.  Wil- 
liam C.  .ige  16,  student  at  Laa-rencevlUe 
(N'.J. )  Prepar.'.tory  School;  daughter.  Ann 
S..  ftge  12.  student  at  National  Cathedral 
School  tor  Girls.  Residence.  4573  Indian 
Rock  Terrace  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

Pos!tlon.s:  1937-39,  Instructor  In  geology. 
Harr.ird  University;  1939.  entered  as  research 
geologist.  U.S.  Geological  Survey;  1957.  ap- 
pointed branch  chief:  1964.  appointed  chief 
geologist;    196S.  nominated   for  Director. 

Eiperience:  Field  and  labor.-itory  Investt- 
gatlorj  In  Western  Hemisphere  Including: 
nlcKel  deposits  In  United  States.  Alaska. 
Brazil,  and  Venezuela  (1939-43):  mica  and 
related  pegmatite  mineral  deposits  of  Brazil 
and  Colombia  (1943-46):  rare  mineral  de- 
posits   In    alkallc    Igneous    rocks    and    car- 


bonatlte  complexe.^;  phosphate  mineralogy; 
geologic  field  mapping  and  mineral  evalua- 
tions; published  more  than  40  scientific  and 
technlc£.l  papers. 

Advisory  committees;  National  Science 
Foundation:  educational  testing  service; 
Princeton  and  Harvard  University:  Na- 
tional Research  Council:  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  Bo.ird  of  Examiners:  President's 
Office  of  Science  ;iud  Technology;  scien- 
tific societies- 
Honors:  Elected  member  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  (1964);  fellow.  Amerlcm 
Ac.idemy  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  fellow  and 
councilor.  Geological  Society  of  America; 
fellow  and  councilor.  Mlneraloglcal  Society 
of  America;  president.  1964,  Geological  So- 
ciety of  W.ishlnglon;  frequent  guest  speaker 
at  universities,  civic  clubs,  professional  and 
public  gatherings. 

Extra  currlciilar:  Member  and  board  of 
m.inugement.  Cosmos  Club;  U.S.  intercol- 
leBkite  fencing  champion.  1933;  U.S.  Olympic 
team.  1930;  early  hobbies  In  gemology,  min- 
erals iind  coins.  Recent  hobby  In  liortlcul- 
turo  of  ozalcixs  and  cp.mellias- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

Th?  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  15.  1965.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  76.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Marin 
Hclland: 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Kam  Oi  Hu; 

S.  136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Lag- 
may: 

S  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Liberty 
Burnett: 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joae  L.  Rodl- 
quez; 

S-  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hyang 
Na; 

S.517.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  John  Wil- 
liam Dauglierty.  Jr.: 

S  521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Glo- 
conda  Femla: 

S.  573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sedat 
H.  Ayata; 

S.  684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chup 
Chau; 

S.  536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klaria  Tsll- 
Us; 

S.  614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EvangcUa 
Moahou   Knntas; 

S.  663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Palurus    (Georglos  Palourasi; 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimle 
Okam.bto  Addlngton; 

S.  828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Ml  Hi: 

s.  B53.  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  N. 
Legarde  and   his  wife.  Be.itrice  E.  Legarde; 

S  861 .  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva 
Arlington   Garnes: 

S.  870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sa  Suk; 

S.971.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elena 
Gulra: 

S.  1084.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shu 
Hsien   Chang; 

S.  1170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  J. 
Clark; 

S.  1186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kris  Ann 
Larsen: 

S.  1209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Specialist 
Manuel   D.   Racells: 

S.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Ellen  Johnson:  and 

S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loura 
MacArihur  Godltlabols-Dcacon. 


IS  YOUR  DOLLAR   IN  TROUBLE 
AGAIN? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  growing,  and  it  would  appear 
logical,  apprehension  about  the  future  of 
the  dollar. 


An  Interesting  article  "Is  Your  Dollar 
in  Trouble  Again?"  appears  in  the  latest 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Yotm  Dollar  in  TROiraLE  Again? 

You  hear  it  on  all  sides  now — 

People  are  complaining  about  high  and 
rising  prices.  Just  about  everything  seems 
to  cost  more. 

This  is  known  us  creeping  inflation.  This 
erosion  of  the  dollar  promises  to  go  on  and 
on. 

Not  only  are  prices  higher,  but  also  there 
are  more  things  to  buy.  more  demands  on 
payrhecks. 

Il"s  true  that  pay  Is  up  too — for  most 
people.  But  higher  pay  doesn't  stop  the 
griunbllng  over  prices.  Question:  Is  the  dol- 
I;ir  In  real  trnub'.e? 

Grurabllmt  about  the  high  cost  of  living 
Is  beginning  to  be  heard  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

This  crumbling  Is  a  sign  that  the  dollar 
Is  In  trouble  again — Its  purchasing  power 
eroded  at  a  rising  rate  by  the  pressures  of 
Inflation. 

HLHisewlves  complain  about  the  shrink- 
ing supply  of  groceries  that  a  $20  bill  will 
buy.  Families  worry  about  the  high  and 
rising  price  of  shoes  for  children  going  back 
to  schooL 

Autumn  is  a  time  to  buy  winter  clothing, 
and  many  Items  of  clothing  cost  more. 

Pay  checks.  It  is  true,  are  growlmt  larger 
for  most  people.  The  rise  In  pay.  over  all. 
Is  greater  than  the  rise  In  cost  of  living. 
And  food  costs,  about  which  housewives 
complain  most  still  take  less  of  the  weekly 
p.-.y  check,  relatively,  than  In  years  past. 

Yet  the  grumbling  grows. 

Tlie  public.  It  seems,  wa.^t5  more  and  more 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  and  is  more  and  more 
irritated  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the  rising 
number  of  dollars  in  pay  gradually  will  buy 
less  In  the  way  of  goods  and  sfrvlces. 

Vacations,  people  find,  cost  more.  Color 
TV  is  something  new  to  own.  Demand  Is  for 
more  und  more  extras  on  cars. 

A  flood  of  youths  is  entering  the  Nation's 
coUegC!.  rind  inflsitlon  of  the  costs  of  such 
higher   education    goes   on   year   after  year. 

Now  there  Is  to  be  an  Increase  In  taxes  to 
support  social  security. 

In  addition,  real  estate  tuxes  rise  year  by 
year  Sales  taxes  are  In  an  upward  creep 
In  States  and  lociUtles. 

As  dollars  buy  less,  everybody  wants — and 
often  demands — more  dollais. 

Yet,  as  pay  goes  up.  It  fellows  that  wage 
costs  to  business  tend  to  rise. 

Soon  business  Is  under  pressure  to  ral.se 
more  prices  in  order  to  maintain  profit  mar- 
gins. 

The  pay  raise  now  taking  piece  In  the  basic 
steel  Industry  under  terms  of  a  recent  con- 
tract settlement  is  expected  to  be  followed 
by  selective  Increases  in  the  price  of  steel 
and  of  steel  products. 

So  the  prospect  is  that  wage  costs  will  i:o 
on  rising  and  prices  will  go  on  rising,  and 
dollars  gradually  will  buy  le5s  and  less. 

This  is  what  Is  known  .-is  creeping  Infla- 
tion. More  dollars  are  required  to  buy  the 
same  amount  of  goods  and  strvices. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  After  the  close  of 
the  morning  hour  tomorrow.  Thursday.  I 
plan  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
also  growing  problem  of  our  continuing 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments,  to 
which  problem  the  dollar's  future  is  so 
closely  bound. 
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In  that  as  a  result  of  agreements 
reached  at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944  the 
pound  as  well  as  the  dollar  is  considered 
comparable  to  gold  in  its  reserve  capac- 
ity, the  trade  balance  position  of  Great 
Britain  is  also  a  matter  of  primary  in- 
terest to  those  interested  In  the  dollar. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "Britain's  August  Trade 
Gap  Grew  Sharply  Wider,"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the    Wall   Street   Journal,   Sept.    15 

1965) 
BRtr*ny-'s  August  Trade  Gap  Grew  Sharply 
Wn>Ea — Report  Causes  a   Brief  Deop   in 
'      Pound's  Exchange  Rate,  Decline  in  Lon- 
don Stocks— DEPicrr  Was  8263.3  Million 
LONDo:<. — Britain's  trade  gap,   the  excess 
of  Imports  over  exports,  took  a  sharp  turn 
for  the  worse  In  August. 

The  deficit,  on  a  seasonally  adjtisted  basis, 
widened  to  the  equivalent  of  $263.2  million 
from  July's  $140  million  deDclt.  the  Govern- 
ment's Board  of  Trade  reported.  The  deficits 
were  9220  6  million  In  June  and  630B.2  mil- 
lion In  May. 

The  o,dverse  trade  news  tempered  the  op- 
timism about  Britain's  financial  outlook  cre- 
ated by  Friday's  announcement  of  new  In- 
ternational central  bank  support  for  the 
pound.  Financial  quarters  received  the  re- 
port with  dis.ippolntment  and  some  gloom. 
Some  deterioration  In  the  trade  position 
had  been  expected,  as  the  July  figures  were 
considered  exceptionally  favorable.  But  the 
size  of  the  August  deficit  came  as  a  shock, 
partlculnrly  In  view  of  recent  optimistic  of- 
flciul  reports  of  trade  prospects. 

An  immediate  effect  was  a  temporary  halt 
In  the  upsurge  in  the  foreign  exchange  rate 
lor  sterling,  which  had  curried  the  poiud 
Monday  to  its  hlgheft  level  since  mid-May. 
That  rise  reflected  the  Increased  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  sterling  Inspired  by  (he  cen- 
tral bank  arrangements. 

The  trade  report  also  brought  a  downturn 
In  the  stock  market,  although  declines 
rarely  exceeded  minor  fractious. 

OITIMIBTIC    NOTE    IS    SOUNDED 

As  if  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  worsened 
trade  figures,  the  Bank  of  England  expressed 
na  optimistic  view  of  the  overall  balance-of- 
payments  situation  in  a  bulletin  prepared 
for  Issuance  today.  It  said  that  the  second 
quarter  payments  position  "may  well  prove 
to  have  been  roughly  In  balonge,"  although 
full  details  aren't  yet  aval]able,»and  that  It 
would  be  "the  best  quarterly  report  In  2 
years."  First  quarter  figures  showed  a  defi- 
cit equivalent  to  8280  million  on  current  and 
long-term  capital  accounts  taken  together. 

The  long-term  capital  accoimt  deficit, 
which  amounted  to  5252  million  m  the  first 
quartermay  have  fallen  to  "practically  noth- 
ing" In  the  second  quarter,  the  bank  said. 
It  added  that  remittances  abroad  by  British 
subsidiaries  of  foreign  companies  were  "un- 
ustLilly  large  earUer  In  the  year"  but  later 
"returned  to  a  normal  level." 

Governmental  restrictions  on  capital 
transactions  imposed  In  July,  the  bank  said, 
"should  result  in  a  considerable  ond  contin- 
uing easing  of  the  pressure  on  resources  and 
«  corresponding  Improvement  In  the  balance 
of  payments." 

breakdown  of  figures 

■?'  ..tonally  adjusted  totaJs  for  August  that 

•  ted    the   S263.200.000   trade  gap  were: 

■■•  :    rts.  81.400  mlUlon.  up  from  S1.35S,200.- 

::i  JiUy  and  *1. 318.800.000  in  June;  ex- 

S1.094  million,  down  from  July's  rec- 

o.-a  51. 167.600.000  but  up  from  June's  »1.050 


million;  reexports  of  goods  previously  Im- 
ported. $42  million,  compared  with  »47,600,- 

000  in  July  and  939,200,000  In  June. 

The  Board  of  Trade  also  gave  August  fig- 
ures on  a  so-colled  balance-of-paymenta 
basis,  crediting  against  the  merchandise 
trade  deficit  British  earnings  from  such 
sources  as  shipping,  insurance  and  freight 
charges.  It  calciUated  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed deficit  on  that  basis  at  $145.6  million, 
compared  with  a  deficit  rate  of  only  814 
million  in  July. 

On  this  balance-of-poyments  basis,  the 
board  said,  the  deficit  tor  the  past  3  months 
has  averaged  584  million  a  month,  compared 
with  $140  mUlion  a  month  m  the  like  1964 
period;  lor  the  first  8  months  It  put  this 
deficit  figure  at  875.6  million  a  month  down 
from  an  average  9128.8  mUlIon  monthly 
deficit  a  year  earlier. 

Douglas  Jay.  Board  of  Tr.ide  president,  said 
of  the  August  figures:  "They  are  pretty  good. 

1  wouldn't  say  I  am  completely  satisfied. 
Tlie  Import  figures  were  swollen  by  an  excep- 
tional Increase  in  food  Imports."  He  added 
that  the  favorable  showing  of  July  "couldn't 
be  expected  to  be  continued  every  month." 

Tlie  Board  of  Trade  report  commented  that 
food  Imports  "tend  to  fluctuate  erratically 
from  month  to  month." 

Some  expressions  of  disappointment  come 
from  nonofflclal  sources.  A  London  foreign 
exchange  trader  termed  the  trade  figures 
"very  bad."  and  said,  "even  if  food  is  blamed 
for  the  Import  rise.  It  Is  still  imports.  We 
don't  mind  exports  leveling  a  bit,  but  the 
high  import  figure,  despite  the  surcharge,  is 
just  too  bad." 

The  surcharge  he  mentioned  Is  an  extra 
10  percent  added  to  the  customs  duty  on  a 
variety  of  Imports,  exclusive  of  foods,  as 
part  of  a  series  of  austerity  measures  Im- 
posed by  the  Government  to  bring  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  under  control.  The 
extra  duty  was  set  at  15  percent  last  October 
but  In  April  was  ctit  to  10  percent. 

So  far  there  is  little  indication  that  the 
surcharge  Is  doing  much  to  limit  Imports: 
the  average  value  of  Imports  in  this  year's 
first  8  months  topped  the  like  1964  period 
by  nearly  1  percent.  However,  the  board  of 
trade  president  said,  there  is  no  chance  of 
any  change  In  this  Import  surcharge. 

Immediately  after  the  August  trade  report 
appeared,  the  spot  rate  lor  the  pound  for 
immediate  delivery.  In  relation  to  the  U.S. 
dollar  fell  to  82.7963  from  Its  overnight  level 
of  $2.7970.  Later  It  rallied  to  $2.7969.  helped 
by  support  the  Bank  of  England  Is  said  to 
have  ghen  by  buying  pounds  in  the  market. 

In  New  York's  foreign  exchange  market, 
the  pound-dollar  rate,  after  a  brief  hesita- 
tion, resumed  its  rise.  The  closing  spot  quo- 
tation of  $2.7975.  several  hours  later  than 
the  London  close,  was  up  from  Monday's 
final  rate  of  82.7970. 

The  London  stock  market,  which  had 
opened  strong,  eased  In  reaction  to  the  trade 
report.  Fractional  losses  were  widely  dis- 
tributed at  the  close.  Gold  shares  advanced 
strongly  on  revived  speculative  buying:  they 
had  declined  over  the  weekend. 

Late  selling  brought  declines  of  as  much 
as  $1.50  in  British  government  bonds,  as 
nervous  profit-taking  followed  Monday's 
sharp  advance.  Industrials  sagged,  with 
mostly  small  losses:  prominent  In  this  trend 
were  oil,  chemical,  and  auto  stocks.  Tin 
shares,  with  some  overseas  support,  made 
gams,  but  copper  and  other  nonferroua  metal 
stocks  showed  few  changes.  Dollar  stocks 
were  narrowly  mixed. 

The  Financial  'Hmes  Index  closed  at  328.9, 
off  2.3  points;  Keuters  Industries,  414.0,  off 
4.5;  government  securities,  72.5,  off  0.4.  Kaf- 
firs, a  measure  of  gold  mining  stocks,  rose 
0.6  points  to  67.8. 

Heavy  market  activity  developed  In  the 
new  8140  million  Issue  of  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries  loan  stock,  traded  yesterday  for 


the  first  time.  The  price  held  firm  all  day 
at  more  than  the  equivalent  of  $11  premium 
on  the  Issue  price.  Brokers  noted  substan- 
tial Institutional  demand. 


WORLD  MONEY  REFORM 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Our  able  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Henry  Fowler,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  2-week  trip  to 
the  European  countries,  apparently  did 
much  to  point  up  the  need  for  some 
additional  form  of  liquidity  as  well  as 
dollars,  so  as  to  provide  the  working  tool 
necessary  for  additional  world  trade. 

Once  again  the  French  have  expressed 
their  disinterest  in  the  problems  of  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  by  refusing 
to  join  the  group  of  10  nations-^of  which 
Prance  is  a  member,  incidentally — in 
concrete  efforts  to  work  out  current 
problems  incident  to  the  British  pound, 
I  was  glad  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  has  implied  that  an  adequate 
and  proper  world  money  reform  could 
probably  proceed  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  French. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  another  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  "World  Money  Re- 
form Possible  In  2  Years.  Fowler  Saj'S. 
Perhaps  Without  French  Aid,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From    the   Wall    Street   Journal,   Sept.    15, 

1966) 
World  Monet  Reform  Possible  in  2  Years, 

Powxer   Says,   Perhaps  WrrHotrr   French 

Aid 

Washington. — Reform  of  the  world's 
monetary  system  could  be  achieved  In  less 
than  2  years.  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  said, 
and  he  implied  that  it  could  be  done  even 
without  French  cooperation. 

At  a  news  conference  reviewing  his  2- 
week  trip  to  Europe.  Mr.  Fowler  said  his 
most  optimistic  estimate  is  that  a  full-scale 
monetary  conference  could  be  called  In  the 
fall  of  1966,  and  that  plans  could  be  ratified 
by  legislators  of  the  countries  Involved  In 
another  7  to  9  months. 

He  didn't  provide  any  outflde  timetable, 
but  his  optimistic  one  Is  a  good  deal  shorter 
than  officials  generally  have  held  passible. 
Typically,  they  have  talked  of  reforms  going 
into  effect  in  3  or  4  years  ana  perhaps  even 
much  later. 

unanimous  position  HELPTtJL 

Privately,  some  oBlcials  heve  hinted  that 
negotiations  could  continue  and  a  new  plan 
could  be  brought  at  least  to  the  threshold  of 
use  without  French  participation.  Although 
he  didn't  mention  Prance  speclflcally,  Mr. 
Fowler  said  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  the 
major  nations  to  be  unanimous  but  that  he 
didn't  think  It  would  be  the  U.S.  position 
that  those  In  agreement  should  stand  silent 
If  this  wasn't  the  case. 

France  Is  regarded  as  the  nation  most 
likely  to  shim  any  creation  of  additional 
reserves.  French  officials  have  ssld  the  most 
pressing  need  Is  rather  to  reduce  the  cur- 
rent reserve  level  to  dampen  inflationary 
dangers. 

French  unwillingness  to  go  along  with  10 
other  notions  last  week  In  provldmg  fresh 
financial  help  for  Britain  added  to  this  ap- 
praisal among  other  countries. 

But  the  fact  that  the  others  agreed  on  the 
British  aid  without  France  has  encouraged 
those  who  have  been  worried  that  the  French 
might  be  able  to  thwart  monetary  reform.  In 
visiting  other  countries,  Mr.  Fowler  said,  he 
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fouad  a  i;eneral  consensus  that  the  rcTorm 
move  should  be  accelerated. 

The  reform  In  mind  basicnily  would  create 
s  naw  unit  of  exch^inge  that  eovernments  and 
central  banks  could  hold  in  their  reserves  In 
addition  to  gold,  dollars,  and  pounds  The 
resel^es  are  used  to  tide  nntlons  over  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits,  which  occur  when 
more  of  a  country's  money  enters  foreign 
hands  than  la  returned  By  foreigners  In  all 
transJctloiis. 

Whatever  the  tlmrtable.  Mr.  Fowler  ex- 
pressed confldi^Pce  that  thf  reform  drive 
wouldn't  come  to  naught.  He  said  that 
even  those  countrlea  that  expect  current  re- 
serves to  prove  adequate  wjfhln  the  next  [ew 
years  a^ree  with  the  InevitDble  logic  that 
elimination  of  the  US  pnymeniB  deficit 
would  prevent  their  reserves  from  being 
boliStered  with  fresh  outpoiuings  of  US.  dol- 
lars. Mcret^ver,  because  /''serve  Total.'*  must 
be  snlnrired  to  support  growing  world  tride. 
-«oi7»  new  kind  of  reserve  uHlm'tlely  will  be 
needed  "as  surely  na  night  'ollows  day."  he 
declared. 

Mr.  Fowler  laid  out  the  ffllowlng  pniposnl 
of  how  reform  could  be  pursued :  The  deputy 
fin.'uice  ministers  of  the  group  of  10  nations 
that  have  do::e  most  of  ihe  preliminary  .in.^I- 
VfJls  cotild  receive  a  mandate  later  this  month 
at  the  International  Monetary  Fund's  annual 
meeting  here  to  resume  their  delibert-tlons 
These  deliberations  were  Interrupted  lu^t 
year  to  await  a  teohnic.il  study  complered  In 
tlie  ."^prlnc.  The  lop  flnnncial  officials  would 
sooft  start  active  negotiations,  too.  so  that  the 
10  countries  could  at  least  pro<!nce  a  prog- 
ress report  by  next  spring.  The  notions 
invoivoel  are  the  United  States.  Britain.  Bfl- 
2ium.  Canudn.  Prance.  West  Germany.  Italy. 
Jnpnn,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden. 

P.tgT  Poa    I,T»S   OeVELOPED    N.»nON5 

Tticse  10  would  then  bring  In  n  wider 
group,  conceivably  the  20-natlon  executive 
board  of  the  IMP;  the  United  States  atrongly 
believes.  Mr.  Fowler  said,  that  the  less-de- 
veloped couiitries  should  be  included  In  the 
discussions,  presumably  at  this  point.  If 
others  agree,  a  proposal  would  be  polished  by 
ttus  wider  grotip  to  present  to  a  special  meet- 
ini!  of  tlie  full  102-member  IMP  in  the  fall 
of  next  year.  This  would  be  the  final  confer- 
ence needed  to  get  the  plan  approved,  but 
an  nddlttonal  7  to  9  months  probably  would 
be  required  for  legislative  approval  by  each 
country. 

The  United  States  still  doesn't  have  a  plan 
of  its  own.  Mr.  Fowler  stated,  and  in  answer 
to  a  question,  he  said  he  has  refrained  from 
reading  the  chapter  In  Robert  V"  Roosa'B  re- 
cent book  that  proposes  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  creation  within  the  IMF  of  a  new  unit 
of  exchange  for  tiao  In  reserves.  The  plan. 
wljely  believed  to  have  strong  support  with- 
in the  administration,  la  one  he  will 
thoroughly  study  shortly.  Mr    Fowler  said 

He  hinted,  however,  that  something  along 
the-  lines  Mr.  fioos,i.  a  former  high  Treasury 
aid,  has  proposed  is  in  the  works.  Once 
nations  ratify  a  plan  for  a  new  reserve  unit. 
Mr.  Fowler  sold,  they  will  begin  a  "continu- 
ous process"  of  deciding  "wlien  you  cra.nk 
the  machine"  to  generate  It.  One  possibility, 
be  continued,  is  that  nations  might  agree 
tiiat  a  mimmura  fixed  amount  of  new  re- 
serves be  pumped  out  each  year,  with  the  op- 
tion of  providlug  additional  amounts  from 
tlixfe  to  time  aa  circumstances  change. 

PROPOSAL    APPEARS    COMPROMISE 

Mr.  Fowler  didn't  elaborate,  but  such  s 
plan  would  appear  to  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween proposals  of  two  administration  con- 
sultaiitfi.  One.  Mr.  Roosa.  envisions  nations 
rather  frequently  nssessing  npeds  and  creat- 
ing extra  reserves  wlille  the  other.  Edward 
M.  Bernstein,  has  suggested  that  they  agree 
perhaps  5  years  in  advance  on  fixed  amounts 
to  be  added  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  reserves  question.  Mr 
Povl'f  said  nations  are  showing  strong  inter- 


est In  finding  better  ways  to  correct  deficits 
in  the  payments  balances.  The  coming 
IMF  meeting  might  also  give  the  group  of 
10  a  mandate  to  piu-sue  this  topic,  he  noted. 
This  was  suggested  during  his  trip  by  the 
Germans,  he  said,  commenting  that  the 
United  States  "would  generally  favor"  such  a 
move.  At  present,  countries  typically  try  to 
narrow  payments  deficits  by  such  belt-tight- 
ening measures  as  slowing  their  domestic 
economy  to  reduce  the  ability  of  their  people 
to  buy  Imported  goods. 


MADAM  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  In  Washing- 
ton. A  great  many  people  come  and 
go  In  Washington.  Madam  Chiang,  In 
her  first  interview  following  the  date 
.she  favored  our  country  with  her  pres- 
ence, called  for  the  destruction  of  Red 
China's  atomic  installations.  She  de- 
claimed: 

This  should  be  done  before  they  expand 
furtJier. 

She  added: 

Red  China's  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb 
Jeopardizes  the  position  of  every  nation  in 
the  world. 

Of  course,  her  demand  is  that  the 
United  States  perpetrate  another  day  of 
Infamy  by  using  our  warplanes  and 
atomic  bombs  and  missiles  to  destroy 
Red  China's  atomic  installations.  She 
urges  this  knowing,  if  she  has  any  sense 
whatever,  that  thousands  of  Chinese 
men,  women,  and  children  would  be  killed 
and  tiiat  Communist  China  would  cer- 
tainly declare  war  Ufxjn  this  Nation  im- 
mediately following  our  aggression  in  re- 
sponse to  her  advice. 

Madam  Chiang  added: 

■you  should  always  try  to  cut  out  the 
cancer  before  it  permeates  any  further. 

Of  course,  she  uses  the  pronoun  "you," 
as  she  must  realize  her  husband.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Is  a  tiger  without  any  teeth. 
This  corrupt  old  warlord  has  an  army 
of  600.000  on  Taiwan,  maintained  over 
the  years  at  the  expense  of  American 
taxpayers.  I  have  been  in  Taiwan,  and 
have  had  grave  doubts  personally  wheth- 
er Chieng's  army  is  a  topflieht  fighting 
force  comparable  to  our  soldiers. 

Over  the  years  Chiang  has  boasted  of 
Invading  the  Chinese  mainland,  pro- 
vided he  has  all-out  support  from  our 
Air  Forces  and  the  7th  Fleet.  Except 
for  that  protection  and  American  finan- 
cial aid  since  1947,  Chiang  would  not  be 
en.ioying  his  repose  in  Taiwan,  nor  would 
Madam  Chiang  be  in  our  country  voicing 
demands  that  we  change  our  foreign 
policy  to  suit  her  whims.  A  few  years 
back,  while  a  guest  at  the  Wlilte  House, 
she  demanded  silk  sheets,  apparently  .so 
she  could  repose  in  peace. 

Ours  is  an  open  society,  and  we  wel- 
come anyone  to  our  shores.  Her  visit, 
however,  is  remlni.scent  of  Madam  Nhu's. 

Very  likely  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek 
has  or  will  announce  an  offer  to  send 
some  soldiers  of  the  Ciiinese  Nationalist 
Army  of  Taiwan  to  Vietnam  provided,  of 
course,  that  our  Government  furnishes 
logistic  support.  In  other  words,  this 
warlord  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  has  been 
maintained  In  power  by  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  American  tax- 


payers' money,  may  offer  to  send  some 
Chinese  or  Formosan  soldiers  under  his 
control  to  South  Vietnam  provided  we 
equip  his  soldiers,  arm  them,  maintain 
them,  convey  them  on  our  transports  or 
by  our  airplanes,  feed  them,  protect 
them  with  our  Air  Force  and  then  clothe 
and  train  them.  Such  a  proposal  is  so 
fantastic  as  to  be  insulting.  Further- 
more, ai,  a  time  when  we  are  announcing 
our  hope  that  the  Red  Chinese  will  not 
Intervene  In  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  it 
would  seem  unthinkable  and  a  stupid 
action  for  us  to  use  Chinese  troops  to 
fight  with  us  against  the  Vletcong. 
So  much  for  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek 


THE   400TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  "niE 

SETTLEMENT  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

FLA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8,  last  Wednesday,  which  tvas 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Spaniards  for  the  settlement  of  St. 
Augustine,  Pla.,  the  oldest  city  In  the 
continental  United  States.  I  was  happy 
to  call  attention  to  the  outstanding  qund- 
i-icentennial  celebration  at  St.  Augustine 
which  I  had  been  privileged  to  attend  ' 
during  the  preceding  weekend,  and 
which  was  being  attended  on  that  date 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
SmathersI. 

At  that  time,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
the  eloquent  speech  of  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
quadricentennial  celebration,  and  I  also 
stated  that  I  had  requested  translations 
of  the  inspiring  addresses  of  the  Spanish 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Lt.  Gen.  Alon.so 
Vega,  dedicating  the  beautiful  Spanish 
building,  and  of  Ambassador  Plate,  of 
Paraguay,  present  Chairman  of  the  OAS. 
dedicating  the  Pan  American  Building. 
I  stated  that  upon  receipt  of  the  trans- 
lations of  both  of  the  aforementioned 
speeches.  I  would  ask  to  place  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record  along  with  the 
delightful  address  of  Secretai-y  of  the  In- 
terior Udall.  which  was  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Spanish  building.  I 
have  now  received  copies  of  all  three  of 
these  addresses  which  not  only  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  quad- 
ricentennial celebration,  but  also  Wfvc 
truly  outstanding  features  of  the  cele- 
bration, and  I  ask  unanimous  consem 
that  they  may  be  printed  In  the  body  oi 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ENCLiaH   Version   or  the  Spetch   by   H    Z- 
Camilo  Alosso  Vega,  Spanish  Minisieb  or 

THE  INTFRICR,   AT  THE  iNA^'lIoaAIION  OF  THE 

Casa    Del    Hidalgo.    September    1985.    St 

Acci;3riNE.  Pla. 

Ladles,  gentlemen,  and  distinguished 
guests,  through  your  kindness  In  Inviting 
us  to  these  ceremonies,  we  h.ivo  been  given 
fne  opportunity  to  Join  In  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  .Augustine.  On  this  occasion  I 
would  like  to  express  not  only  my  personal 
gratitude  but  also  the  apprecistioii  of  Spain, 
mother  of  so  many  American  territories,  wbo 
watches  with  great  pride  and  deep  emotion 
their   current   development    and    prosperity. 
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To  all  these  territories  I  bring  warm  greet- 
ings from  the  Spanish  head  of  state.  Re- 
cently he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
a  delegation  of  this  centennial  and  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Commemorative  Medal  of 
•.he  Foundation  of  St.  Augustine. 

Now.  as  on  my  former  visit  to  this  gracious 
StJte  of  Florida.  1  cannot  help  recalling  the 
famous  words  of  Men^ndez  Pelayo:  "Where 
one  does  not  faithfully  conserve  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  past,  poor  or  rich,  great  or  small, 
one  must  not  ask  for  original  thoughts  or 
crcjitlve  ideas." 

Today,  with  the  spirit  and  vitality  of  its 
founders,  the  city  of  St.  Augustine.  Its  Span- 
ish name  conserved  for  four  centuries,  honors 
the  patron  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

We  find  clear  ex.imple  of  these  ideals,  the 
significance  of  St.  Augustine's  Inheritance. 
In  the  kind  words  expressed  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  speech  delivered  on  the  12th 
of  March  1963;  In  the  very  beginnings  of 
these  commemorations;  In  the  labors  of  the 
Historical  Restoration  Committee,  established 
by  your  late  and  beloved  President  Kennedy; 
in  the  activity  expended  by  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  local  commissions:  In  the 
Investigation  of  her  architectural  history  in 
which  so  much  of  the  sentiment  as  well  as 
the  technique  has  been  preserved:  and  fore- 
most. In  the  program  of  urban  development, 
which  has  looked  predominantly  to  the  past, 
to  what  St.  Augustine  once  was,  to  what  It  Is 
unwilling  to  surrender — a  valiant,  traditional 
town,  a  contrast  to  the  towns  of  urban  Eu- 
rope so  -often  beset  by  urban  struggles  In 
which  the  victorious  conquests  of  modern 
avenues,  plazas,  boulevards  or  gardens  tend 
to  supplant  monuments,  works  of  ort.  history 
^nd  spirit 

Spaniards  who  have  recently  visited  you 
have  told  us  in  Madrid  that  the  present  citi- 
zens of  St.  Augustine  are  Justly  proud  of 
their  city,  the  oldest  In  the  United  States, 
and  are  determined  to  malntrtln  and  honor 
their  Spanish  heritage.  The  Ministry  of  In- 
formation and  Tourism  and  the  Institute  of 
Hispanic  Culture  want  to  Join  In  this  enter- 
prl.se  with  the  building  of  the  house  of  an 
Hidalgo,  which  we  Inaugurate  today. 

Spain  hopes  to  render  lasting  tribute  to 
St.  Augustine  by  means  of  this  house  of  an 
hidalgo.  Tlie  atmosphere,  that  of  the 
chivalrous  olden  times,  will  be  felt  through- 
out. I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  atmos- 
phere overrules  the  material  installations,  for 
It  Is  something  spiritual.  The  "hidalgos" 
did  not  project  their  personalities  or  minds 
In  furniture,  pictures,  costumes,  or  swords, 
i  Although  a  sword  can  be  either  an  heroic  or 
homicidal  arm.  according  to  one's  use  of  It.) 
The  Idea  of  the  "hidalgo"  transcends  all  ma- 
terial concepts,  and  resides  solely  In  the 
spiritual  realm.  For  this  reason,  it  is  difficult 
'<->  Itlentify  this  Idea  with  a  certain  historical 
1  The  .spirit  that  endures  Is  so  Inter- 
'Icd  with  history  that  I  would  say. 
;■:  .cr,  that  it  Is  that  spirit  which  made 
history. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  definition  ot  an 
"hidalgo."  you  will  find  that  the  dictionary 
Mys:  "He  Ls  one  with  a  generous  and  noble 
soul."  I  believe  that  Spain  has  been  wise  to 
erect  this  Spanish  house  on  American  soil  for 
we  believe  firmly  that  it  will  be  understood 
what  the  house  of  an  hidalgo  represents,  that 
Its  meaning  is  very  much  alive  in  the  souls 
of  the  American  people. 

Although  "hidalgo"  could  Indicate  belong- 
ing to  the  noble  class,  its  nobility  is  rooted 
deeply  In  the  soul.  The  house  of  an  hidalgo 
la  St.  Augtisiine  is  meant  to  evoke  the  past. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Augustine  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  those 
brave  and  generous  men  who  arrived  In  this 
territory  and,  despite  hunger  and  infirmity, 
arrived  and  stayed  in  a  land  that  400  years 
later  would  become  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try of  the  world. 
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St.  Augustine  could  be  called  the  birth 
certificate  of  the  United  States,  and  It  was  a 
Spaniard,  Pedro  Mentndez  de  AvilCs,  who 
wrote  it.  We  believe  that  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  a  Spaniard  was  the  first  to  come  to 
this  land  bearing  with  him  the  torch  that 
would  lUumLnate  the  new  world.  Tha' 
torch,  symbol  of  the  Spanish  culture,  which 
Spain  had  inherited  from  Greece  and  Rome, 
was  to  become  the  lighthouse  of  the  Amer- 
icas. It  is  the  torch  that  today  your  great 
country  continues  to  carry  forward. 

The  name  of  Menendez  de  Avil^s  does  not 
limit  Itself  to  the  fort  of  San  Marcos,  but  is 
linked  also  to  the  mission  of  Nombre  de 
Dios.  Aside  from  being  a  military  man, 
Menendez  de  Avlles  was  also  religious  and 
kind.  In  the  American  land  his  humane 
and  Christian  Influences  are  still  felt  today. 

The  Spanish  discoverers  of  the  15th  and 
16Ui  centtiries  exemplified  that  theirs  was  a 
vocation  for  the  stoic,  the  poet,  the  sscetie. 
as  well  as  for  the  hero  and  the  adventurer. 
At  times,  their  drives  seemed  oriented  toward 
ambitious  goals.  Sometimes  their  ambition 
proved  to  be  mere  fantasy. 

How  can  we  explain  the  deeds  of  Ponce  de 
Leon  when  he  first  sighted  the  coast  of 
Florida  In  1512?  How  does  one  explain  his 
return  in  later  years  In  search  of  the  foun- 
tjiln  of  youth?  Was  he  truly  searching  for 
that  magical  water?  Or  was  he  perhaps  a 
poet  hoping  to  see  a  legend  become  a  reality 
In  this  charming  State  of  Florida  where 
springs  bloom  and  winters  sleep.  Here  again 
fantasy  and  poetry  were  the  goals  of  the 
Spaniards  who  discovered  this  wonderful 
land.  Following  the  same  road.  Hernando 
de  Soto,  the  lover  of  the  sea.  and  many  other 
Spaniards  came  to  this  land,  carrying  with 
them  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  dreams  and  fan- 
tasies a  new  world  found  its  beginnings. 
The  country  on  which  the  Spanish  were  the 
first  to  step  was  heading  the  world  in  less 
than  three  centuries,  and  today  It  has  be- 
come the  discoverer  of  space,  the  explorer  of 
a  new  world. 

We  believe  that  we  have  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  house  of  an  hidalgo  which 
Spain  offers  as  a  permanent  legacy  to  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine.  Today,  on  behalf  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  in  your  most  dis- 
tinguished and  cordial  company,  in  the 
presence  of  the  representatives  from  other 
American  countries,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
.AvllSs.  and  other  honorable  citizens.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  Inaugurat4^the  house  of  an 
hidalgo.  ^" 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Address  dt  Amdassaix>r  Juan  Plate,  Acting 

Chairman      op     thje     Cot'Ncn.     of     the 

Orhani^ation  of  .American  Statts.  at  the 

Dedication      Ceremohhes     op     the     Pan 

.American    Center    op    the    Cttt    of    St. 

Augustine.  September  4.  1965 

It  has  Justifiably  been  said  that  It  honors 

one  to  pay   honor,  and  I   believe  that  this 

ancient  city  of  St.  Augustine.  Fla..  can  and 

should  feel  honored  as  it  commemorates  so 

wortliily  and  suitably  the  historic  fact  of  its 

founding  Just  400  years  ago.    This  tribute  is 

all  the  more  significant  and  worthy  because  It 

comes  from  a  people  of  another  race  and 

another  tongue;  from  a  people  that  Is  tied  to 

the  city's  most  distant  historical  past  only 

by  an  Imponderable  spiritual  bond. 

In  this  there  is  something  that  should  be 
emphasized,  beca'jse  perhaps,  in  it  lies  the 
most  noble  and  significant  aspect  of  the  cel- 
ebration that  brings  us  together,  since  only 
peoples  that  have  arrived  at  full  political  ma- 
turity, thus  properly  constituting  a  nation, 
which  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
phenomenon  of  living  together  in  the  shade 
of  the  same  flag,  are  In  a  poeltlon  to  evoke 
their  past  wltliout  reservation  or  reEcntment. 
To  the  extent  that  we  are  beginning  to  In- 
terest ourselves  in  our  origin,  to  explore  the 


sources  that  feed  the  present,  with  the  noble 
aim  of  establishing  a  permanent  bond  of  his- 
torical continuity  between  yesterday  and  to- 
day; to  the  extent  that  we  are  beginning  to 
feel  proud  of  our  ancestors  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  creed,  or  social  position — to  that 
extent  we  shall  be  affirming  our  national 
personality. 

Nationality  Is  not  a  historical  accident,  nor 
much  less  the  product  ot  a  laboratory.  It  Is 
not  something  that  can  be  Improvised,  as  a 
political  formula  Is  Invented,  da  the  con- 
trary, a  nation  is  the  resultanrof  a  com- 
plicated and  long  process  of  integration  cf 
material  and  spiritual  values.  We  are  not 
what  we  believe  ourselves  to  be  and  what  we 
propose  for  ourselves,  but  what  we  have  been 
and  what  we  turn  out  to  be. 

There  is  nothing  more  absurd  or  more  con- 
trary to  historical  philosophy  than  the 
attitude  of  the  Marxist  false  political  re- 
formers, who  consider  the  cult  of  the  past 
as  a  boiu-gcols  prejudice  and  who  in  their 
effort  to  violate  the  historical  process  deny 
or  condemn  all  genuine  manifestations  of 
national  tradition. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  first  of  all.  that  I  wish 
to  record  the  recognition  and  applause  that 
is  due  to  all  who  have  participated  in  and 
sponsored  the  celebration  of  the  extraordi- 
nary historical  fact  of  the  founding  of  the 
first  city  of  Christian -Western  culture  in 
what  was  to  be  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  Joint  initlailve  of  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
all  the  more  worthy  of  recognition  because 
this  first  urban  settlement  In  Florida  wa.-^ 
made  not  by  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  people 
that  in  the  end  gave  Its  language  and  Its 
institutions  to  this  part  of  the  New  World. 
but  by  another  European  power  of  the  era 
that  for  many  years  was  the  former's  Irrecon- 
cilable rival.  Spain — the  same  colonizing  na- 
tion that  sowed  forever,  to  the  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  seedbed  o:  vigorous  Hlspano- 
American  nationalities. 

Spain  could  not  have  remained  apart  from 
this  celebration.  Its  presence  In  the  fes.ivl- 
tles  of  the  fourth  centenary  Is  the  logical 
consequence  of  all  that  I  have  said  and  the 
Importance  of  the  representation  it  sent  to 
St.  Augustine  as  well  as  the  valuable  testi- 
mony It  has  erected  In  stone  at  its  expense  in 
this  beautiful  museum-city  proclaim  to  what 
extent  the  antagonisms  between  the  two  col- 
onizing races  have  dissipated  and  how 
America  continues  to  be  a  crucible  of  cul- 
tures and  land  of  tolerance,  of  spiritual 
identification,  and  brotherly  friendship. 

Likewise,  perhaps  no  other  place  in  the 
United  States  Is  more  appropriate  than  St. 
Augustine  for  erecting  a  Pan  American  Cen- 
ter  to  provide  a  place  for  art  exhibitions  and 
serve  as  a  headquarters  for  many  other  inter- 
American  cultural  activities,  inasmuch  aa. 
while  this  continues  to  be  a  strategically  lo- 
cated point  on  the  geographic  map  of  this 
hemisphere,  on  the  spiritual  map  of  America 
this  city  of  strictly  Spanish  origin  is.  by  an- 
tonoma;;ia,  a  center  of  cultural  confluence. 
Because  St.  Augustine.  I  repeat,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  tied  forever  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  for  basic  historical  reasons, 
seems  now  engaged — and  this  Is  much  more 
Important — in  continuing  to  be  part  of  Hls- 
pano-Amerlca,  as  It  carries  out  with  a  true 
love  of  tradition  an  extraordinary  Job  of 
architectural  reconstruction  that  will  soon 
restore  to  it  its  original  appearance. 

As  a  representative  of  a  country  that  takes 
legitimate  pride  in  what  it  hiis  today  of 
its  two  cultures,  the  native  and  the  Spanish, 
and  even  more,  in  my  capacity  as  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  It  Is  with  profound  satis- 
faction that  I  attend  the  Inauguration  of  this 
new  center  of  mutual  spiritual  understand- 
ing of  all  the  brother  nations  of  America,  and 
express  my  warmest  good  wishes  for  its 
future  expansion  and  strengthening.  I  am 
sure  that  the  fertile  seed  that  we  have  planted 
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win  find  a  propitious  soil  In  the  Ideals  of 
hemisphere  union  and  fraternity  that  Inspire 
our  Organization  and  that  are  constantly 
puttine  down  deeper  roots  In  the  awareness 
uf  the  people  of  the  Americas. 

Address  by  StcRETAaY  or  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Ud»i.l  at  Deoicatios  of  Span- 
ish P-wiLiON  DcaiNG  Celebration'^  of  400th 
Anniversary  op  Founding  or  the  City  or 
Si.  Accdstine,  St.  Accustine,  Fi^..  Sep- 
tember S,  1965 

Alinlversarlcs  are  occasions  when  friends 
or  members  of  a  family  gather  together  to 
honor  an  event  or  an  Individual  to  whom 
they  owe  esteem  and  gratitude.  Often  It  Is 
a  parent  whom  we  so  honor,  remembering 
a  common  bond  of  Inheritance. 

lo  a  deep  and  pervasive  sense  we  Ameri- 
cans are  doing  that  today.  We  are  gathered 
here.  North,  South  and  Central  Americans 
alllce,  !c  a  parent's  house,  this  casa  del 
hidalgo,  which  .1  sire  of  the  Americas,  Spain, 
has  built  anew  in  this  historic  city. 

We.  who  think  of  ourselve.R  as  young,  fast- 
growing  nations,  often  forget  the  cultural 
imsage  of  the  New  World.  We  North  Amerl- 
canfi  whose  cultural  centers  are  younger  than 
our  neighbors',  are  particularly  proud  to 
observe  the  400th  anniversary  of  this  first 
permanent  settlement  In  the  United  States. 
We  arc  proud,  too.  that  the  other  members  of 
our  American  f.unlly  are  with  us  to  share 
In  the  occasion-  And  we  are  grateful  that 
the  Spanish  people,  who  have  given  the  New 
World  such  a  great  and  lasting  cultural 
legacy,  have  now  provided  this  center  of  his- 
tory here  in  St.  Augustine.  Pla. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  at  this  place.  Dr. 
Guillermo  de  Zendegul,  editor  In  chief  of 
Americas,  magazine  of  the  Organization  of 
American  Stiites,  ha.';  pointed  out  that  St. 
Augu.o.t'.ne  was  "the  first  meeting  place  of  two 
cultures  that  share  a  hemisphere,  two  cul- 
tures that  many  p.olitlcal.  social,  and  eco- 
Qomlc  reasons  Indicate  must  unite  and  iden- 
tify with  each  other  for  the  better  defense 
of  their  common  literests," 

I  myself  am  especially  grateful  that  our 
great  Hispanic  heritage  is  bemg  suitably 
recognized  and  appreciated  In  these  observ- 
anoes.  Coming  ns  I  do  from  0  Eccuthwcstern 
suite,  where  the  Spanish  heritage  is  strong — 
where  the  rivers  and  mountains  and  cities 
bear  Spanish  n.'imes — I  am  convlUL'ed  that 
this  culture  and  kinship  are  not  fully  appre- 
ciated In  our  laud  today.  Too  often  we  In 
the  United  States  think  only  of  the  North 
Europer.u.  English-speaking  aide  ol  our  New 
World  f.innly  tree.  We  remember  heroes  In 
buckskin  more  often  than  those  even  more 
daring  and  determined  conqulsltadors  of 
Iron,  or  those,  braver  still,  whose  only  armor 
wa»  a  friar's  robe. 

I  am  sure  President  John  F.  Kennedy  felt 
this  lack  when.  In  appointing  the  National 
St.  Augustine  Quadrlcentennlal  Commission, 
he  said:  "%Vhen  I  recall  how  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg has  served  so  effectively  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  bond  between  English-speaking 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  can 
see  how  valuable  It  will  be  to  have  a  similar 
symbol  of  the  cultural  herltoge  which  came 
to  us  from  Hispanic-American  sources.  This 
can  be  a  most  Important  new  symbolic  bond 
with  our  Latin-American  neighbors  to  the 
south,  as  well  as  to  Spain  across  the  ocean." 
We  owe  much  to  the  bravery,  the  faith, 
the  dre.-ims  of  our  predecessors  from  Spain. 
Thus  always  we  shall  recall  with  equal  ap- 
preciation and  respect,  as  we  do  today,  those 
Iberian  deeds  and  qualities  that  helped  to 
build  the  .Americas. 

Annlvers.irles  like  this  quadrlcentennlal 
remind  us  that  we — all  of  us,  from  Alaska 
to  Cape  Horn  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Caribbean — are  inheritors  of  a  rich  culture 
and  the  tradition  of  adventure,  of  enterprise. 
of  freedom  the  product  of  which  Is  the  dem- 
ocratic concept  we  all  share  today. 


Men  founded  those  traditions:  First, 
the  Indomitable  conquistadors,  marching 
through  the  swamps  and  forests;  riding  over 
mountains  and  deserts;  fighting,  thirsting, 
pushing  on.  The  names  of  these  tough  men 
read  bold  today,  though  their  outposts  and 
graves  be  lost:  Ponce  de  Leon.  Vasquea  de 
Ayllon,  Narvoez,  De  Soto,  Coronado,  Cabeza 
de  Vaca. 

Tlieu  came  the  colonizers,  AdelantadoB  like 
Pedro  Menendez  de  Avlles.  who  stepped 
ashore  on  this  bay  400  years  ago.  And  the 
Padres,  the  Father  Serras  and  Father  Klnos. 
who  founded  missions  and  ministered  In 
pueblos.  They  civilized  rather  than  sub- 
dued. They  built  beautifully.  They 
brought  cattle  and  seeds  and  salntUness,  and 
understood  as  so  few  other  colonizers  did 
the  vital  heritage  of  the  land  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  man's  relationship  to  It. 

The  counties  these  men  explored  and  col- 
onized so  long,  long  ago,  are  In  another  era 
now:  free,  democratic,  pressing  on  toward 
new  goals  of  human  welfare  and  happiness. 
Yet  the  rich  heritage  they  left  us  is  evident 
today  m  every  one  of  our  American  States: 
faith  In  destiny,  determination  to  achieve 
the  high  goals  we  have  set,  a  pride  In  the 
brotherhocKl  of  free  and  active  men. 

It  Is  evident  also  In  personal  qualities 
which  Spain  has  bequeathed  us — graelous- 
ness,  and  a  sensitivity  to  the  beauty  of  form, 
of  action  and  of  courage. 

We  In  the  United  States  cherish  a  number 
of  tangible  relics  of  our  Hispanic  heritage. 
Vve  wish  there  were  more.  but.  considering 
their  ontlqulty.  feel  fortunate  that  those  we 
do  possess  have  survived  for  us  to  appreciate. 
A  total  of  10  Spanish-American  sites  and 
buildings  Is  In  our  National  Park  System. 
among  them  the  Castillo  de  San  Marcos 
that  still  stands  guard  here  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. Tangible  evidence  of  four  centuries 
of  American  history  here.  It  Is  symbolic,  as 
well,  of  a  people's  determination  to  be  free, 
to  be  strong,  and  to  defy  all  who  would  In- 
trude, subvert,   or  deprive. 

And  now.  In  addition  to  the  conservation 
of  historic  monuments,  our  sense  of  history 
Is  being  further  strengthened  here  by  means 
of  restoration  and  reconstruction.  This  Is 
not  mere  antlquariauism.  Dr.  de  Zendegul 
has  pointed  out  that  the  growing  concern 
for  restoring  the  past  Is  a  sign  of  national 
maturity. 

"Duly  nations  that  have  come  of  oge  can 
look  backward  Into  the  past  without  reser- 
vation, rancor,  or  doubt."  he  has  written. 
"It  Is  only  then  that  the  concept  of  na- 
tionhood takes  on  a  new  meaning  of  con- 
tinuity." 

The  nations  of  the  new  world  are  doing 
this  today,  and  we  are  privileged  to  witness 
It  here  today. 

President  Johnson  eloquently  expressed 
the  importance  of  this  attention  to  our  past 
when,  as  Vice  President,  he  addressed  you 
here  In  1963. 

"In  these  times,"  he  said,  "we  of  the 
United  States,  like  responsible  people  In  all 
the  lands  of  the  West,  are  focusing  our  ef- 
fort and  our  resources  on  the  future.  We 
guide  our  policies  and  our  purposes  by  the 
faith  that  wise  efforts  today  can  build  a 
better  tomorrow — a  tomorrow  of  peace  and 
Justice  and  freedom  for  men  every- 
where. •  •  •  But  the  men  who  came  from 
the  old  world  to  open  and  explore  and  build 
the  new  world  endowed  us  with  on  heritage 
of  faith. 

"In  efforts  such  as  this  St.  Augustine  res- 
toration, we  honor  that  special  legacy.  For 
cert,ilnly  no  American  can  come  here  and 
see  the  restoration  of  the  first  city  on  the 
North  American  mainland  without  appre- 
ciating anew  how  great  was  the  faith  of  the 
men  who  landed  on  these  shores  450  years 
ago. 

"Prom  these  shores  we  are  reaching  for 
new  worlds.  We  need  both  the  faith  and 
vision  of  those  earlier  times  to  guide  us  for- 


ward. I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appro- 
priate than  that;  travelers  can  come  to  this 
coast  to  see  the  launching  site  of  America's 
venture  In  the  age  of  space  and  to  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  at  St.  Augustine  this  Bite 
where  the  age  of  freedom  Itself  was  launched 
In  North  America." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing  my  remarks  relative  to  the  quad- 
rlcentennial  celebration  at  St.  Augustine, 
I  wish  to  express  for  myself  and  for  the 
citizens  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of  Flor- 
ida in  genera!,  our  appreciation  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  recognizing 
the  historic  importance  of  this  occasion 
by  the  issuance  of  a  special  commemora- 
tive stamp  appropriately  embossed  with 
the  picture  of  a  Spanish  conquistador, 
backed  by  the  banner  of  Spain  of  400 
years  ago,  with  an  ancient  sailing  vessel 
showing  still  farther  in  the  background. 
This  commemorative  stamp,  first  issued 
in  St.  Augustine  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  celebration,  carries  the  appropriate 
words  "The  Settlement  of  Florida  1565- 
1965." 

I  hope  that  this  unforgettable  cele- 
bration may  serve  to  renew  and 
strengthen  our  memories  of  the  great 
debt  which  our  Nation  owes  to  Spain 
and  to  make  stronger  and  more  perma- 
nent the  friendly  relations  between  our 
Nation  and  Spain  as  well  as  between  our 
Nation  and  the  other  Spanish-American 
Republics  which  have  the  common  heri- 
tage, with  us.  of  original  settlement  by 
Spanish  explorers,  soldiers,  and  priests. 


THE     SPOKESMAN     FOR     MEDICM 

SCHOOLS     TESTIFIES     THAT     GI 

BILLS     ENABLE     NEEDY     YOUNG 

MEN     TO     BECOME     EXCELLENT 

PHYSICI.'\NS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGK.  Mr.  President, 
in  testimony  September  8,  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Dr. 
Robert  Berson.  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Col- 
leges, told  the  subcommittee  two  very 
imp.ortsnt  things  about  the  impact 
which  the  World  War  H  end  Korean 
GI  bills  had  upon  medical  education  in 
the  United  States. 

First.  That  the  GI  bills  enabled  many 
young  men  to  become  doctors  who  had 
not  even  thought  about  attending  medi- 
cal school  previously,  because  it  costs  so 
much. 

Second.  That  these  same  young  men 
went  on  to  become  some  of  the  most 
promising  doctors  of  their  generation  of 
medical  students. 

This  experience  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  repeated  in  every  edu- 
cational field  or  profession  which  ever 
testified  on  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  All 
our  professions  will  benefit  from  its  en- 
actment, just  as  they  were  upgraded  by 
the  previous  GI  bills. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  important  to  real- 
ize thai  the  GI  bill  has  not  only  educated 
more  young  Americans,  but  the  level  of 
education  and  the  level  of  achievement 
has  also  been  upgraded  by  the  GI's  them- 
selves who  went  to  college  under  the  GI 
bills. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Berson's  testi- 
mony as  to  the  great  benefit  the  medi- 
cal profession  received  as  a  result  of  the 
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GI  bills.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
24  percent  of  the  interns  in  American 
colleges  today  are  foreign  students. 
That  is  because  we  ai'e  giving  our  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  so  few  opportimities 
to  obtain  a  medical  education. 

Let  me  repeat,  24  percent  of  all  the 
interns  in  American  hospitals  today  are 
foreign  students — 27  percent  of  all  the 
residents  in  America  today  are  being 
filled  by  foreign  students  because  so  few 
Americans  are  getting  the  opportvmity  to 
go  to  medical  school.  They  should  have 
the  aid  of  the  GI  bill  so  that  they  may 
have  an  opportimity  to  obtain  a  medical 
education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  Dr.  Berson's  testl- 
monv  on  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Amendments  dealing 
with  the  GI  bill  and  a  short  colloquy  I 
h?.d  with  Dr.  Berson  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpt    Fbom    Testimony    of    De.    Rooeiit 
BEB60N.  Before  Senate   Health  StJBCoji- 
MiTTEE,   Hearings   on   HR.   3141,   Health 
Professions        EdijCational        Assistance 
Amendments,  Septembeh  8,  1965 
The  medical  schools  had  an  Interesting  ex- 
perience after  World  War  II,  because  we  had 
a  large  wave  of  students  who  were  benefiting 
from   the   GI  bill  of  rights   and   men   who 
had    previously    not    thought    of    studying 
medicine  found  that  they  could,  and  they 
entered   medical   schools   and  most  medical 
educators  found  that  generation  of  medical 
students   some   of   the  most  promising  and 
satisfactory    people    we     have    seen     going 
through  medical  school. 

Between  Senator  Yarboeough 
and  De.  Bebson 

Senator  Yahbokouch.  Dr.  Berson,  I  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  this  lost  paragraph  on 
page  6,  where  you  mention  the  benefits  of 
the  GI  blU. 

Dr.  Berson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Yarboeotjob.  You  mentioned 
there  the  thrust  that  medical  education  was 
receiving  for  those  GI's. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  GI  bill  for  the 
cold  war  veterans  this  session  by  a  vote  of 
more  than  4  to  1.  which  bill  came  out  of 
this  committee.  The  blU  Is  now  pending 
in  the  House.  Many  different  people  In  our 
educational  community  testified  that  when 
these  GI's  came  on  the  campuses,  they  were 
studying  harder  and  making  higher  degrees 
and  displaying  higher  motivation  than  the 
other  students  who  had  not  been  through 
that  experience.  Is  that  true  In  the  medical 
schools? 

Dr.  Berson.  Very  much  so.  There  was 
really  a  tremendously  encouraging  group  of 
students.  They  were  mature.  They  knew 
what  they  wanted.  They  were  very  fine 
people,  and  many  of  them  said  that  they  had 
never  thought  that  they  could  study  medi- 
cine, so  they  had  made  no  serious  plan  to 
dolt.    Itwos  Just  out  of  their  reach. 

But  when  they  came  out  of  the  service 
and  the  GI  bill  provisions  were  there,  they 
had  the  opportunity,  and  I  think  that  they 
have  turned  out  to  be  very  excellent  physl- 
claos. 


Colloquy 


INTEREST  IN  COMPENSATION  FOR 
VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  GROWS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
interest  in  the  criminal  injuries  compen- 
sation bill  is  growing  rapidly.  Mr.  James 
E.  Starrs,  in  an  informative  letter  pub- 


lished in  the  September  6  Washington 
Post  urges  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
National  Crime  Commissions  to  consider 
the  plight  of  the  crime  victim. 

He  argues  eloquently: 

It  would  seem  that  our  best  energies  and 
massive  resources  are  being  channeled  into 
a  single-minded  effort  to  apprehend,  con- 
vict, and  rehabilitate  the  offender.  Mean- 
while the  crime  victim  remains  unnoticed, 
unredeemed,  secreted  behind  an  impenetra- 
ble dr.ipery  of  public  Indifference. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  deserves  to 
be  placed  high  on  our  list  of  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  Pre.sident.  a  bill  is  pending  in 
Congress  which  I  introduced  last  July. 
I  have  been  advocating  pubUcly  for  over 
a  year  that  we  enact  a  bill  to  compensate 
innocent  victims  of  crimes. 

New  Zealand  passed  such  a  law  in  1963. 
England  adopted  such  a  plan  in  1964. 
It  is  time  tor  Congress  to  adopt  such  a 
plan  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  from  James  E.  Starrs  published  in 
the  September  6  Washington  Po.st  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  Sept.  6, 
19051 
CONSmcR  the  Victim 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  Katlonal 
Crime  Commissions  arc  now  at  work  but  no 
word  hos  yet  come  down  Informing  us  that 
the  plight  of  the  crime  victim  will  be  con- 
sidered by  them.  Once  again.  It  would  seem 
that  our  best  energies  and  massive  resources 
are  being  channeled  Into  a  single-minded 
effort  to  opprehend,  convict  and  rehabilitate 
the  offender.  Meanwhile  the  crime  victim 
remains  unnoticed  and  unredeemed,  secreted 
behind  an  Impenetrable  drapery  of  public 
Indifference. 

No  one  would  urge  that  the  problems 
created  by  the  offender  be  minimized. 
Neither,  for  that  matter,  should  the  crime 
victim  continue  to  exist  In  a  Itmbo  of  semi- 
official banishment. 

Recently  the  residents  of  Washington.  D.C., 
were  startled  to  learn  that  rape  victims  are 
treated  with  disdain  and  discourtesy  by  our 
local  police  and  medical  facilities.  Yet  no 
one  seems  particularly  startled  by  the  dally 
and  unrelieved  suffering  of  all  crime  victims, 
who  are  treated  less  like  victims  than  like 
pawns  to  be  deployed  to  assure  the  apprehen- 
sion and  conviction  of  the  offender. 

Yet  all  Is  not  lost.  California  has  recently 
enacted  into  law  a  program  of  aid  to  victims 
of  crimes  of  violence  and  their  f:imllles.  The 
modest  sum  of  SIOO.OOO  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1965-66.  In  addi- 
tion. Senator  Yarborocgh  deserves  high 
praise  for  presenting  to  Congress  a  bill  to 
compensate  crime  victims.  Much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  close  the  gap  between 
our  attention  to  the  offender  and  our  In- 
attention to  his  victim. 

For  example.  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  Is  Interested  in  obtaimng  legislation 
providing  for  a  work-release  program  for 
Federal  prisoners.  Under  this  proposal. 
Federal  prisoners  could  engage  In  gainful 
outside  employment  during  the  term  of  their 
Imprisonment.  Is  It  not  possible  to  require 
of  such  prisoners  that  they  share  some  part 
of  their  wages  with  the  crime  victims? 

In  any  event.  Is  It  a  fantasy  to  suppose 
that  these  newly  created  crime  commissions 
might  study  this  and  other  possible  remedies 
for  the  crime  victims? 

James  E.  Stabes. 
Washington. 


HON.  PELTON  M.  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  when 
I  read  the  announcement  of  Felton  M. 
Johnston.  Secretai-y  of  the  Senate,  that 
he  was  retiring  from  that  position  at  tiie 
end  of  the  present  year,  following  my 
election  as  U.S.  Senator  in  1958. 1  did  not 
come  to  Washington  Immediately,  but 
sometime  that  December  I  decided  to 
spend  a  day  in  Washington  to  ascerUin 
what  committees  I  might  possibly  be 
elected  to  and  where  my  office  would  be 
located.  At  that  time  I  called  at  the  oi- 
fice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  Felton 
M.  Johnston.  He  was  exceedingly  gen- 
erous in  his  attitude  toward  me.  I  liked 
him  immediately. 

In  the  years  following  I  have  come  to 
hold  "Skecter"  Johnston,  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately called  by  all  of  us  who  know 
him,  in  the  very  highest  admiration.  I 
desire  to  pay  my  deference  and  manifest 
my  devotion  to  liim  and  attest  my  ad- 
miration of  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  pub- 
lic official. 

I  consider  that  he  is  a  fine  public  serv- 
ant. Over  the  years  he  has  been  most 
helpful  to  me  and  I  know  that  he  has 
been  helpful  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  this  in- 
telligent, personable  and  able  official  has 
announced  his  retirement  from  public 
life. 

He  has  acquired  very  great  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  tradition  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  alw  ays  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  him  in  his  office. 
I  have  taken  pride  in  having  him  as  a 
friend.  In  my  judgment  Felton  M. 
Johnston  has  earned  the  respect  of  every 
Senator.  I  think  that  without  a  doubt 
he  has  always  tried  to  be  helpful  and  co- 
operative. He  has  always  been  available 
to  Senators  in  his  office  or  in  and  near 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  over  the 
years  he  has  worked  his  way  up  the  legis- 
lative ladder.  He  was  first.  I  believe,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Pat  Har- 
rison, of  Mississippi,  and  then  following 
that  became  assistant  clerk  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  Then,  at  a  later 
period  he  became  clerk  of  that  commit- 
tee and  in  that  capacity  sei-ved  notably 
and  most  capably. 

Then  came  World  War  U,  and  for  a 
time  "Skeeter"  Johnston  served  as  con- 
gressional liaison  officer  for  the  State 
Department,  and.  according  to  inf  nrma- 
tion  given  me.  he  rendered  devot.ed  .serv- 
ice to  his  duties.  Then  he  joined  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  served  his 
country  with  a  lull  measure  of  devotion. 
In  the  years  after  World  War  II  he  was 
first  elected  secretary  of  the  Senate  ma- 
jority, and  when  that  majority  was 
turned  into  a  minority,  he  served  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Democratic  minority  of 
the  Senate.  This  service  continued  for  a 
period  of  about  10  years,  and  on  Jan- 
lurj-  5.  1955,  Felton  M.  "Skeeter"  John- 
ston was  elected  Secretarj'  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  continued  to  render  a  full  and 
comtjste  measure  of  seri'ice  In  that  ca- 
pacifpfrom  1955  to  this  time. 

Now  may  I  add  a  little  further  com- 
ment regarding  this  fine  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished public  sen-ant. 
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During  his  Ion?  years  of  service  to  the 
Senate.  Felton  Johnston  ably  performed 
the  duties  that  wer»;  entrusted  to  him. 
More  than  that,  he  won  the  Iiiend.ship 
of  the  Senators  he  came  to  know  and 
Iher  included  all  the  Members  of  the 
Sciwte,  not  Just  those  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  which  had  selected  him  for  his 
many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

He  rerideicd  great  service  to  his  party 
at  its  national  conventions  in  1948  and 
1952  as  secretary  of  the  committee  on 
platfoim  and  resolution. 

He  was  bom  on  March  10,  1909,  in 
Tallulah,  La.,  and  was  educated  ir.  the 
public  schools  of  Clarksdale.  Miss.  He 
received  his  hlsher  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mi3.sis.sippi.  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  19'29. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Wanda  Stippich, 
of  Norfolic,  Nebr..  and  the  Johnston  ciill- 
dren  are  Mrs.  A.  B.  Chatfield,  Jr.,  and 
Lt.  Felton  McLcUan  Johnston,  Jr..  of  the 
VS.  Air  Force.  They  have  jtistifiable 
pride  in  Felton  Johnston  s  Senate  sen- 
ice. 

Tlie  Members  of  the  Senate,  his  fel- 
low Senate  employees,  and  his  ipany 
friends  on  and  off  Capitol  Hill  will  all  be 
very  sorry  indeed  that  he  has  chosen  to 
retire. 

His  record  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
was  one  of  achievement,  of  unfailing 
courtesy,  of  competence,  knowledee,  and 
efBoiency.  For  an  entire  decade  the 
Members  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
have  relied  on  his  great  ability  aVid  his 
great  affability.  His  reputation  for  in- 
tesrity  and  honesty  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten He  was  a  credit  to  the  Senate  as 
an  Institution  which  he  loved  and  which 
he  served  with  complete  dedication. 

.^s  he  make.-!  preparations  for  his  well- 
earned  retirement,  we  wish  him  many, 
many  years  of  life  and  joy.  He  has 
earned  a  place  in  the  affections  of  all 
who  came  to  know  him  and,  by  icnowing 
him.  learned  to  value  his  friendship. 
We  congratulate  him  on  his  distincuished 
and  able  service  to  the  Senate.  We  wish 
him  well,  and  we  shall  sincerely  miss 
him.  Commencin^T  with  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89tli  Congress,  things  will  not 
be  the  same,  and  I  personally  shall  have 
a  feeline  of  emptiness  with  the  depar- 
ture of  Felton  M.  "Skeeter"  Johnston  as 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

On  many  occasions  with  the  distin- 
cuished assistant  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor RcssELL  LOKG,  and  my  colleagues, 
Senators  Everett  Jordan,  of  North  Car- 
olina; Joe  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania:  D.w- 
TEL  iNotiYS.  and  others,  I  have  enjoyed 
accounts  of  the  football  prowess  of  "Ole 
Miss"  and  famed  coaches  and  players  of 
the  Southern  Conference.  Also,  from  the 
limitless  fund  of  memories  of  "Skeeter" 
Johnston,  of  Senators  who  are  no  longer 
with  us.  I  have  been  regaled  and  enlight- 
ened. I  shall  miss  him  when,  following 
a  habit  I  have  adopted,  watching  Presi- 
dential press  conferences,  achievements 
of  our  astronauts,  and  other  notable 
public  events  on  his  television.  He  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  personable  and 
most  knowledgeable  men  I  know.  Were 
he  to  write  a  book  of  his  recollections 
throughout  his  long  years  of  service  and 
his  comments  regarding  public  men  he 


has  met.  I  know  it  would  be  most  read- 
able— probably  a  bestseller.  I  have  no 
knowledge  or  Infonnation  that  he  has 
any  intention  of  writing  such  a  volume. 
To  him  and  his  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished wife,  Wanda,  I  join  with  many 
other  of  my  colleagues  to  wish  Godspeed 
and  happy  landings  to  this  nne  public 
scr\'ant  who  is  leaving  us,  and  all  good 
ihlnss  $pr  members  of  his  family. 


PRIVACY,  OUR  VANISHING 
FREEDOM 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vuianimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Privacy,  Oiu-  Vanishing  Free- 
dom," written  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouii,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  1965  issue  of  Frontier  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Privact,  Our  Vaniftiing  Freedom 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Edward  V.  Long) 
In  the  course  of  3  months  of  testimony 
heard  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  the 
public  has  been  awakened,  us  never  before, 
by  exposure  of  threats  to  Individual  privacy 
from  governmenuil  snooping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping. .Some  of  the  communications  media 
and  the  public  have  chosen  to  treat  many 
of  the  revelations  lis  a  Joke — the  olive  trans- 
nutter  in  the  martini  gla«>,  the  tiny  micro- 
phone In  a  picture  frame  of  George  Washing- 
ton, or  the  miniature  tape  recorder  In  a 
lady's  purse. 

It  Is  difficult,  however,  to  And  any  humor 
In  these  disclosures  when  they  are  placed 
in  their  proper  perspective  with  relation  to 
other  facts  unearthed  during  the  he.irings. 
As  chairman  of  the  suhcommlttce  conduct- 
ing these  hearing?,  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
that  not  all  newsmen  and  citizens  treated 
the  revelations  lightly.  The  prompt  and  In- 
tense reaction  which  these  exposures  evoked 
amongst  the  press  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  American  citizenry  clearly  showed 
that  the  menace  wa.s  clearly  and  widely 
recognized. 

It  was  heartening  to  learn  from  the  Imme- 
diate flood  of  mall  to  my  office  that  thou- 
sands of  Americana  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusions as  those  reiiched  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. These  were  that  representative 
agents  of  the  U.P.  Government  were  the  per- 
petrators and  private  citizens  the  victims  of 
what  can  be  described  only  as  "police-state 
tactics"  of  well-equipped  and  obedient  zeal- 
ots of  an  Increasingly  Inquisitive  govern- 
mental bureaucracy- 
How  else  could  we  explain  pr.ictlces  by  post 
office  uispectors  of  regularly  spying  on  em- 
ployees by  watching  them  from  peepholes 
and  two-way  mirrors  In  work  areas,  cafe- 
terias, dressliig  ro<jm3.  and  rest  rooms?  What 
other  explanati^ni  could  possibly  account  for 
the  frequent  use  of  mail  covers  by  govern- 
mental agencies  In  "flslimg  expeditions"  on 
unsuspecting  citizens  when  all  other  at- 
tempts at  investigation  and  prosecution  fail? 
How  else  could  the  Post  Office  Department 
explain  the  handing  over  of  mall  ot  certain 
delinquent  taxpayers  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which,  in  turn,  opened  It  In  violation 
of  statutory  provlslous"?  What  else  could  ac- 
count for  the  view  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
-Administration  that  some  small  vitamin 
manufacturers,  food  processors,  and  churches 
pose  suoh  a  threat  to  this  Nation  that  gang- 
b'oster-type  raids  are  Justified?  How  else 
could  Food  and  Drug  and  certain  other  agen- 
cies defend  their  practices  of  trial  by  press 
In  which  the  names  and  reputations  of  many 
innocent  citizens  are  ruined  through  adverse 


publicity  with  little  or  no  regard  for  due 
process  of  law? 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  and  many 
more  like  them,  clearly  demonstrated  to  the 
subconamlttee  the  degree  to  which  ethical 
and  legal  considerations  had  heea  super- 
seded by  administrative  agency  desires  to 
giiln  proi:»?ciit:ons  and  convictions. 

The  subcommittee  has  encountered  far  too 
many  Instances  of  power  abuse  by  adminis- 
trative agencies  to  remain  Indifferent.  In- 
stead of  concerning  themselves  with  those 
matters  which  are  legitimate  and  conducive 
to  the  public  welfare,  we  find  many  of  their 
agents  engaged  In  bizarre  and  JuvenUo  games 
of  cope  and  robt»ers.  Par  from  viewing  power 
as  a  public  trust  which  must  be  employed 
with  discretion  and  restraint,  representatives 
of  agencies  appearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee reflected  attitudes  of  police  orientation, 
total  IndilTerenco  to  the  constitutional  righu 
of  their  victims,  and  an  unsatlated  desire  to 
acquire  and  use  the  most  soptilstlcatcd 
snooping  gear  to  pry  and  invade  the  citizen's 
right  of  pnvacy. 

The  one  thread  of  continuity  permeating 
the  entire  content  of  the  revelations  made 
before  the  subcommittee  Is  ail  too  clear  and 
all  too  disturbing  for  those  who  have  the 
eyes  to  Me — the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
man  In  the  street  are  being  violated  and 
trampled  by  agents  of  his  very  government. 
Tile  basic  rights  of  the  Individual  citizen  are. 
In  ftiiort,  Jeopardized  by  those  supposedy  pro- 
t,ectlug  these  rights. 

This  abuse  of  legitimate  power  serves  no 
possible  good.  It  brings  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Into  disrepute  in  the  public  eye,  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  that  the  Gov- 
eriunent  exists  for  the  people. 

THE    lECHNICiUES    OF    THE    POUCE    STATE 

The  subconunittee  revelations  atxiut  the 
tools  and  techniques  of  the  snoopers  lii-e 
deeply  disturbing  to  those  of  us  who  cherish 
our  democratic  heritage.  When  It  is  logically 
assumed  that  other  individuals  are  Imitat- 
ing some  of  the  eavesdropping  attitudes  and 
methods  employed  by  Government  agents,  it 
is  difficult  to  contest  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  are  leading  a  alow  bin 
steady  drift  toward  the  degradation  of  police- 
state  morality.  The  permissive  mentality 
which  tolerates  and  even  encourages  such  ac- 
tivity Is  in  radical  contrast  to  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  our  Constitution  and  its  guar- 
antees. Those  who  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come so  parochial  and  sell-centered  In  the 
importance  of  their  snooping  tasks  that  they 
Ignore  or  minimize  the  ethical  Implications 
of  their  behavior  must  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  tliflt  the  rights  of  none  of  us  are  any 
stronger  than  the  rights  of  any  one  of  us. 
Liberty  exists,  and  can  continue  to  exist  in 
our  society,  only  lu  proportion  to  wholesome 
restraint  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  toward 
his  fellow  citizen.  We  must  never  forget 
that  this  Nation  was  founded  on  the  boslc 
premise  that  the  individual  is  a  free  humnn 
being  with  certain  Inalienable  rights. 
Among  these  many  rights  Is  that  of  the  right 
of  privacy.  In  the  early  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, the  right  of  privacy  was  considered  so 
important  that  extensive  protections  of  It 
were  included  in  the  Bill  of  Bights.  This 
right  ha*  become  even  more  dear  to  .Ameri- 
cans as  we  have  become  an  industrialized  and 
urbanized  society  In  which  the  areas  where  a 
person  can  enjoy  privacy  have  become  In- 
creasingly limited. 

AN    ALMOST   TOTAL    ABSENCE   OF   ITHICS 

A  brief  look  at  some  of  the  snooping  para- 
phernalia demonstrated  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  admittedly  used  by  governmental 
agencies  clearly  demonstrates  the  extent  ' 
which  ethical  and  constitutional  Inhibit:': 
have  been  overcome  by  practices  of  peepi:  .' 
permlsaiveness- 

Mlnlature  microphones  concealed  in  tle- 
cla&ps.  pens,  wristwatches,  telephones,  and 
picture  frames  which  can  monitor  conversa- 
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tlons  In  any  locality  are  in  the  Inventx^ry  of 
many  Government  agencies.     /■ 

small  camer.is  and  tape  recarders  disguised 
In  the  most  Ingenious  ways  are  purchiised  by 
the  agencies  in  signiflcant  quantities. 

Telephone  tapping  devices  are  widely  used 
liy  various  agencies. 

"Spike  mikes"  and  "tube  mikes"  concealed 
In  the  walls  of  buildings  have  l>een  known 
to  be  used  by  Federal  agents. 

Two-way  mirrors  have  long  been  in  the 
arsenal  of  Government  snoopers. 

The  proliferation  of  eavesdropping  devices, 
unlortunuteiy,  does  not  end  at  this  point. 
Tlie  ingenious  and  Inventive  hiunan  mind  Is 
coiisiantly  devising  new  and  more  pernicious 
nituns  to  pry  Into  the  privacy  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen.  The  progress  of  laser  beam  re- 
search, Infrared  photography  techniques, 
and  other  exploratory  projects  put  the 
imagination  of  James  Bond  to  shame. 
Their  Implications  for  the  future  privacy  of 
the  American  citizen  are.  to  say  the  least. 
Alarming.  It  becomes  distressingly  clear  that 
George  Orwell's  "1984"  need  not  be  fantasy 
and  need  not  be  Action  of  a  distant  future. 
The  technology  of  er.vesdropping  on  the  prl- 
vocy  of  the  individual  upon  which  Orwell 
bases  the  control  of  his  "thought  police"  is 
already  developed  two  decades  before  his 
scene. 

What  Is  equally  disturbing  is  that  the  elec- 
tronic snooping  gadgetry  Is  not  restricted  to 
governmental  use  alone.  It  Is  widely  used 
by  police,  private  detectives,  and  private 
Citizens.  Tlie  odious  ear  and  tlie  invidious 
eye  h.ive.  unfortunately,  become  as  much  a 
part  of  the  American  way  as  apple  pie  and 
mother,  although  It  Is  hardly  or  savory  as  the 
oue  or  as  beneficent  as  the  other.  Mcxlern 
Americans  are  exposed,  peered  into.  Inquired 
about,  and  spied  upon  so  as  to  be  Increas- 
ingly without  privacy;  they  are  members  of  a 
naked  society  with  little  or  no  personal 
privacy. 

Such  commentaries  on  life  in  tbii  Nation 
today  make  It  quite  apparent  that  sur- 
veillunce  is  becoming  more  and  more  per- 
vasive in  our  lives,  and  that  p.-lvacy  is  be- 
coming harder  and  harder  to  protect.  Every 
day  we  hear  of  new  ways  to  spy  on  and 
overhear  the  private  conversations — we  are 
tempted  to  say.  even  the  private  thoughts — 
of  our  lellow  citizens.  A  steadily  growing 
arsenal  of  insidious  eavesdropping  devices, 
uncomplicated  In  o.oeratlon,  virtually  inca- 
pable of  detection,  and  relatively  inexpen- 
iilve,  is  widely  advertised  In  many  of  our  le.id- 
ing  newspapers  and  periodicals.  At  the  pres- 
ent lime  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  ab- 
normally curious  and  the  unscrupulous  indi- 
vidual from  purchasing  and  using  such  gear. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  effective  legis- 
lation has  yet  been  formulated  to  curb  these 
incursions.  Unfortunately.  In  the  whole 
subject  area  of  Invasions  of  privacy,  the  legis- 
lator is  In  both  e  legal  desert  and  a  legal 
jungle;  a  legal  desert  because  of  the  sparsity 
of  law  and  a  legal  Jungle  because  of  the  con- 
fiicung  nature  of  thnt  which  ^oes  exist.  For 
example,  the  only  Federal  laws  on  wiretap 
nnd  eavesdropping  are  sections  302  and  605 
of  the  1934  Federal  Communications  Act. 
Neither  of  these  sections  has  been  enforced. 
part'y  because  technological  innovations 
haie  circumvented  them  and  because  the 
proverijial  fox  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
henhouse.  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
tnent,  as  repeated  violators  of  these  sections, 
have  been  understandably  reluctant  to  en- 
force them  The  legal  Jungle  Is  clearly  shown 
when  five  States  enact  and  enforce  laws 
which  are  In  direct  conflict  with  the  Federal 
law:  yet  no  protest  is  heard. 

EVERYBODY'S  LIBERTY  la  AT  STAKE 

These  facts  clearly  point  to  the  need  for 
i:tiun  to  correct  these  deficiencies  and  con- 
iljcts  It  Is  my  tmslc  contention  that  the  use 
of  any  type  of  concealed  surveillance  equlp- 
w^m  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  constitu- 


tional liberties  guaranteed  to  every  American. 
Spying  In  any  form  smacks  of  gestapo  meth- 
ods, and  Is  incompatible  with  every  principle 
of  hiunan  decency  for  which  our  Nation 
stands.  Something  must  be  done  and  done 
soon,  if  we  are  to  restore  and  safeguard  a 
reasonable  degree  of  personal  privacy  In  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  In  the  years  to  come. 

While  the  subcommittee  clearly  recognizes 
the  need  for  remedial  legislation,  it  Is  difficult 
to  predict  the  final  form  that  such  a  cor- 
rective statute  will  take.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear  to  the  subcommittee  that  a 
curb  could  not  and  should  not  be  put  on  the 
Inventive  genius  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
Tlie  area  of  possible  restrictions  In  electronic 
eavesdropping  would  appear  to  lie.  rather.  In 
the  direction  of  licensing  the  manufacturers, 
purchasers,  or  users  of  the  equipment.  Any 
of  these  alternatives,  or  some  combination  of 
them,  would  undoubtedly  fall  within  the  ad- 
ministrative sphere  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Needless  to  say.  any 
type  of  restrictive  legislation  which  con  ap- 
preciably reduce  the  widespread  practices  of 
electronic  snooping  wlille  restoring  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  privacy  should  serve  as 
a  safeguiud  for  the  dignity  and  the  Integrity 
of  every  individual  citizen  in  the  United 
States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
entrusted  with  this  formidable  task,  I  am 
determined  to  use  all  the  powers  at  my  com- 
mand to  formulate  efl'ectlve  legislation  to 
correct  this  situation  which  has  been  Ignored 
for  too  long.  Finding  a  solution  will  not  be 
easy.  Once  found,  persuading  Congress  to 
correct  the  situation  may  not  be  easy.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  the  restilts  will 
justify  the  efforts  expended 


DEDICATION  OF  INTERSTATE 

HIGHWAY      70.      SPANNING      THE 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  September  19. 
Missouri  will  dedicate  Its  252-mile  seg- 
ment of  Inter.state  70  as  a  completely 
divided  highway  spanning  the  State 
from  the  Kansas  to  the  Illinois  lines; 
Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  John  T. 
Connor,  will  be  the  dedication  speaker 
in  the  ceremonies  to  be  held  at  the  ex- 
act midpoint  of  the  route,  adjoining  the 
126-mile  marker  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

In  recognizing  this  achievement,  Sec- 
retary Connor  will  be  joined  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Edward  V.  Long;  the 
Governor  of  Missouri,  Warren  E. 
Hearnes;  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor Rex  M.  WTiitton;  and  other  National 
and  State  officials. 

Nine  years  ago.  on  August  2.  1956,  just 
35  days  after  President  Eiseiiliower 
signed  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  into 
law,  work  on  the  41,000-mile  Interstate 
Highway  S.vstem  was  initiated  in  Mis- 
souri, with  groundbreaking  on  Interstate 
70  in  St.  Charles  County  just  west  of  St. 
Louis. 

Missouri  was  in  the  forefront  then,  be- 
(»use  we  had  an  outstanding  highway 
department  under  the  capable  leader- 
ship of  one  of  the  great  public  servants 
of  -America.  Rex  M.  Whitton. 

In  1956.  Missouri's  clilef  highway  en- 
gineer. Mr.  Whitton,  had  no  idea  that 
he  would  Iat«r  be  called  by  President 
Kennedy  to  become  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  In  charge  of  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  peacetime  construction 
programs,  and  later  would  be  asked  by 


President  Johnson  to  continue  in  that 
position. 

We  in  Missouri  are  proud  of  the  lead- 
erstilp  being  given  nationally  by  Rex 
Whitton.  In  recognition  of  the  progress 
made  to  date,  the  ceremonies  this  Sun- 
day were  planned  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Missouri  Good  Roads  Association, 
through  the  capable  leadership  of  Fred 
Hughes,  president. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
September  issue  of  that  a.ssociatlon's 
magazine,  Missouri  Good  Roads,  report- 
ing plans  for  the  dedication,  and  two 
reports  on  the  status  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Interstate    70    Dedication    ScHEDtn-xo    foe 
September  19  at  CoLtJMSiA 

The  date  v^as  August  2.  1956.  Just  35  days 
after  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  signed 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  Into  law.  The 
place  was  St.  Charles  County.  Mo.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  beginning  of  the  world's  great- 
est construction  project — the  Nation's  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  Highways 

It  was  a  project  to  bring  Americans  41.000 
miles  of  superhighways  by  1972.  Estimated 
cost  of  the  nationwide  program  Is  846.8  bil- 
lion. 

On  September  19.  Missouri  will  dedicate  its 
352-raile  segment  of  Interstate  70  as  a  com- 
pletely divided  highway  spanning  the  State 
The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  exact 
midpoint  of  the  route,  Columbia,  Mo.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  will  be 
the  dedication  speaker. 

The  commemoration  begins  at  4:30  pjn. 
from  a  speakers  platform  erected  at  the  Park- 
ade  Plaza  In  Columbia  By  coincidence,  this 
large  parking  and  shopping  center  is  adja- 
cent to  the  126-mile  marker  on  Interstate  70. 
the  exact  halfway  point  of  the  statewide 
highway.  On  the  platform  will  be  Secretary 
Connor.  Missouri  Gov.  Warren  E  Hearnes. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long.  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Hex  M.  Whitton.  and  other 
top  National  and  State  officials. 

A  6  p.m.  dinner,  where  Secretary  Connor 
will  deliver  the  principal  address,  is  sched- 
uled at  nearby  Holiday  Inn.  More  than  500 
persons  have  purchased  tickets  to  the  dinner, 
filling  the  b.inquet  room  to  capacity. 

Missouri  Good  Roads  Association  president, 
Fred  Hughes,  of  Joplin.  is  master  of  cere- 
monies at  both  programs. 

The  dedication  Is  sponsored  by  the  Mis- 
souri Good  Roads  Association,  a  nonprofit 
statewide  organization  interested  In  an 
adequate  system  of  highways  for  Mlssourlans. 
Plana  for  the  commemoration  were  drawn  by 
a  committee  of  representatives  ^rom  each  of 
the  cities  along  the  Interstate  70  route,  the 
Government  office,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, the  highway  patrol,  and  the  Missouri 
Good  Roads  Association. 

Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex  M. 
Whitton  was  Missouri's  chief  engineer  at  the 
start  of  the  interstate  program.  At  the  time 
the  first  shoveful  of  dirt  was  turned  on  In- 
terstate 70.  Whitton  little  realized  that  he 
would  eventually  head  the  Nation's  vast 
highway  program. 

Contractor  on  the  Interstate  70  Job  was 
Missouri  Good  Ro.ids  member  Cameron.  Joyce 
&  Co. 

The  Nation's  Interstate  System  will  save 
8,000  lives  a  year  and  $11  billion  to  users  each 
year.  Its  effects  on  the  Nation's  economy — 
its  agricultural,  business,  commercial.  Indus- 
trial and  recreational  benefits — can  only  be 
measured  In  astronomical  terms.    It  will  pay 
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.  in  3  years  through  benefits  to  us 
)  enjoy  more  ihtin  a  penny  iiavings 
:  mile  they  itrlve  on  the  inudern 
hl?;iw..y. 

Interstate  70  Is  the  key  route  of  the  Inter- 
state System  ns  It  connects  the  Midwi-st  with 
the  country's  two  coafta.  iro;n  Frederick, 
MJ.,  to  western  Utf>li  where  lnterst..te  15 
cvliliks  the  traveler  across  corners  of  Ar'zona 
nnd  "Verjda  into  Califor.ila. 

Missouri's  Interstate  70  Is  proving  miracu- 
lously safer  th:in  the  stretches  of  old  U.S. 
40  it  replaces.  A  3'.;-vcar  study  by  the  State 
highway  department  revealed  that  a  21-mlle 
segment  of  Interstate  70  replacing  old  Higli- 
way  40  between  Boonville  and  Columbia  l»ad 
114  accidents.  93  injurlfs.  and  4  fatalities 
during  the  study  period.  However,  during 
the  S'i-ye'iT  period  before  the  new  highway 
was  opened  there  occurred  400  accidents,  296 
Inlnries.  and  1.1  fatalitle.^  on  the  old  road. 

Tlie  interstate  l.s  3'.,  times  safer  than  the 
obsolete  road  it  replace.^. 

In  f;:ct.  one  Fedeml  official  points  out 
that  while  Fednrai  highway  spending  totals 
about  88  billion  anniu'lly,  the  economic  Joss 
DOW  duo  to  accidents  exceeds  that  amount- 
Interstate  70's  role  in  Missouri's  tourist 
business  becomes  increasingly  apparent  in 
view  of  the  ease  of  entering  our  State  now 
provided  the  tourist.  American  motorist.*: 
chalk  up  more  tlian  215  million  vacation  und 
pleasure  miles  annually  on  trips  more  than 
100  miles  from  home  or  requiring  an  over- 
night 5t,iy.  The  greatest  percentage  of  these 
trips  arc  under  500  miles  and  represent 
weekend  trips  and  short  vacations.  The  av- 
erage traveling  couple  spends  $31  a  day  and 
any  area  attracting  two  dozen  extra  tourists 
a  day  Is  gaining  revenues  comparable  to 
adding  a  new  Industry  with  a  $150,000  an- 
nual pajToll. 

Unfortunately,  there  Isn't  enough  money 
currently  available  for  a  speedup  in  the  State 
hl^wny  program  to  provide  better  roads 
into  Missouri's  magnificent  recreation  areas 
after  the  motorist  leaves  the  interstate. 

However,  the  completion  of  InterRtato  70 
reflects  the  kind  of  roads  that  can  be  built — 
roads  that  can  meet  today's  needs — roads 
that  save  more  than  they  cost. 

THE  rNTEBSTAiE  SYSTEM 

In  1956.  President  Elsenliower  signed  into 
\xv  the  Federal  Aid  Acr  creating  a  41.000-miIc 
lystem  of  inierstute  and  defense  highways. 
Tht^  system,  criss-crossing  the  United  States, 
was  scheduled  for  completion  in  1972. 

Although  Federal  aid  to  State  highway 
prc^rams  had  been  utUlzed  in  Missouri  since 
1921.  this  act  created  tlie  highway  trust  fund 
earhiarkmg.  .as  Mi'^souri  had  been  doing  for 
yenxs.  highway  user  moneys.  Previously,  Fed- 
erjl  aid  projects  hud  been  financed  out  of 
Federal  general  revenues. 

The  Interstate  System  is  a  sliaring  of  Fed- 
eral and  St.Tte  funds  on  a  DO-IO  percent  basis. 
Otlaer  Federal  aid  funds  are  shared  on  a 
50-60  basis.  The  Federal  Aid  Act  of  1956  was 
the  result  of  planning  for  an  Interstate  Sys- 
tem envisioned  for  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
original  appropriations,  the  "windshield 
estimate"  by  highway  engineers  was  $27  bll- 
hon.  This  was  a  hurried  estimate.  The  1961 
estimate,  which  took  into  consideration  rising 
costs  of  construction  and  materials  as  well  as 
tlie  fact  that  Congress  changed  the  law  and 
required  construction  to  be  adequate  for  an- 
ticipated traffic  20  years  hence,  was  more 
accurate  at  $41  billion.  The  1965  estimate. 
tha  most  recent,  is  $468  billion  for  the 
system. 

The  House  has  recently  passed  Senat«  Joint 
Resolution  81  to  provide: 

I.  Three  billion  dollars  in  appropriations 
for  the  interstate  program. 

a  .A.  po6t-1972  needs  study  to  be  made  by 
tha  Department  of  Commerce. 

3.  Withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  from 
States  which  do  not  have  safetv  laws  after 
1968. 


Four  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  Mis- 
souri's tntersUile  routes  are  completed,  In- 
cluding Interstate  70. 

Under  contract  and  w.xepected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1966  are  117  nrtditional  mlies. 
Other  intersiate  .iegmenis  totaling  77  miles 
are  uiiiior  conttac. 

This  leaves  iib  miles  of  Missouri's  1,119- 
mile  portion  of  the  interstate  not  built  and 
not  under  comratt 

No  Interstate  contracts  have  been  let  this 
year.  This  Ls  a  critical  situation  which  Is 
slowing  Missouri's  highway  program.  The 
reason  for  this  slowdown  is  a  lack  of  money 
in  the  highway  triu.t  fund  When  Congress 
establLshed  the  highway  trust  fund  it  re- 
quired that  there  be  no  deficit  financing, 
tliat  there  ha.>i  to  be  money  in  the  fund  be- 
fore It  can  be  relea;;ed  to  the  States.  For 
this  reason,  even  though  Congress  appro- 
priates money  for  the  program,  the  money 
has  to  be  in  the  fund  before  it  can  be  re- 
leased to  the  states.  Missouri's  share  has 
been  lagging  a  full  3  months  and  no  con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  1963  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  highways  that  are  built  under  the  in- 
terstate program  belong  to  the  State.  Mis- 
souri will  have  ownership  of  the  1.119  miles 
of  Mls.'^ourl  interstate  and  will  have  to  main- 
tain and  repair  these  highways.  The  Inter- 
state System  as  such  is  not  a  federally  owned 
system.  It  is  merely  a  system  of  highway 
marking.  Highways  built  under  the  Inter- 
sr.ate  program  have  to  meet  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Road.';. 

The  Nation's  Interstate  program  began  In 
Missouri  on  August  2,  1956  In  St.  Charles 
County,  Mo. 

FEOERAL-AID    HICBWAT    PllOCRAM 

The  enactment  of  the  first  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  In  1916  had  four  Important 
effects  upon  State  highway  administration 
In  Missouri. 

First,  since  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds 
was  conditional  upon  the  matching  of  funds 
by  the  recipient  States,  It  created  a  need  for 
a  State  agency  which  would  be  in  power  to 
make  the  State  commitments.  In  Missouri 
the  Federal  act  contributed,  therefore,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  State  highway  commis- 
sion. 

Next,  the  Federal  legislation  stipulated 
certain  minimum  teclmlcnl  quallfic-^tions  for 
the  State  highway  agencies.  The.se  encour- 
aged the  development  of  Mlssotirl's  State 
Highway  Department. 

"Thirdly,  the  participation  of  the  State  on 
a  continuing  basis  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  State  roads  and  bridges  is 
in  part  traceable  to  the  requirement  that 
roads  constructed  with  Federal  aid  be  main- 
tained by  the  recipient  State. 

Finally,  the  availability  of  Federal  aid  has 
encouraged  Missouri  and  other  States  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  more  adequate  roads. 

In  1921.  the  Federal  Highway  Act  amended 
the  1916  act.  eliminating  the  requirement 
which  restricted  the  use  of  Federal  aid  to 
the  construction  of  rural  roads  by  permit- 
ting the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  on  any 
roads  chosen  by  the  State  and  approved  by 
Federal  authority.  Formerly,  the  Federal 
contribution  had  been  restricted  to  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  rural  mileage  In  the  Nation. 

As  required  by  this  Federal  legislation,  the 
State  highway  department  submitted  a  re- 
port In  1922,  designating  the  State's  first 
primary  and  secondary  systems-  These  road 
systems  were  to  connect  25  of  the  State's 
cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  or  more. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1936  ap- 
propriated additional  funds  which  were  to  be 
expended  on  secondary  roads  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1921  act.  For  the  first  time, 
funds  were  made  available  for  elimination 
of  hazards  at  railroad  crossings.  Federal 
legislation  enacted  In  1944  extended  the  use 
of  Federal  aid  to  urban  extensions  of  the 
Federal  aid  highway  system 


Tlie  1944  legislation  also  Introduced  the 
riOW  famiitar  classlflcation  of  priniary,  aec- 
ondiuy,  and  urban  highways.  The  primfiry 
highways  are  the  trunk  systems  connecting 
lowiis  or  cities  and  cau  be  cither  Interstate 
or  Intriistate.  The  supplementju'y  roads  are 
of  a  local  nature  and  are  short  distance 
routes.  A  good  example  of  a  primary  route 
ia  U.S.  63,  and  the  supplementary  or  second- 
ary routes  are  lettered  routes.  The  urban 
highways  are  extension  of  primary  or  sec- 
ondary routes  tlirough  metropolitan  areas. 
Theae  road  ciasslilcatlons  are  also  the  ABC 
highways.  Every  2  years  the  Federal  bill 
covering  the  Federal  aid  primary,  secondary, 
and  urban  area  extensions  is  commonly 
called  the  ABC  bill. 


CONGRESS  AND  ONE  MAN, 
ONE  \-OTE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  Pro!, 
Robert  G.  Dixon,  of  the  Geori'.e  Wa.sh- 
ington  University  Law  Schoo).  has  been 
studying  the  problem  of  legislative  reap- 
portionment under  a  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation El-ant  during  the  last  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  testifying  before 
the  Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee. Professor  Dixon  showed  a  deep 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  thia 
problem  and  its  Implications.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity magazine  he  discussed  the  reap- 
portionment issue. 

In  this  article  It  is  pointed  out  that 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  stated  objective 
in  the  reapportionment  decisions  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  fair  and  effective  repre- 
sentation. In  order  to  achieve  this, 
Prof essor  Dixon  suggests; 

The  need  for  the  future  will  be  to  pick 
apart  the  meaning  of  the  one  man.  one  vole 
slogan. 

As  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  this  issue 
know,  that  is  not  a  simple  task,  but  it 
is  of  vast  importance.   The  article  notes: 

It  Is  a  far  more  subtle  and  many-faceted 
concept  than  most  persons  yet  realize  and 
may  have  a  future  out-reach  far  beyond  its 
present  dimension. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  would 
disagree  with  Professor  Dixon.  He 
states: 

Granting  the  Importance  of  the  district 
system,  and  recognizing  also  its  Imperfec- 
tions as  an  Instrument  for  fair  and  effective 
representation,  there  may  be  much  merit  In 
considering  a  reapportionment  constitutional 
amendment. 

With  this  I  agree;  however,  he  con- 
tinues: 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  not  wholly  related 
to  the  merits  of  the  matter,  the  prospecM 
for  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  appear 
dim. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  prospects  for  adop- 
tion of  such  an  amendment  are  not  dim. 
After  my  colleagues  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  home  after  adjournment  to 
visit  with  the  voters.  I  believe  that  they 
will  come  back  with  a  renewed  faith  in 
their  constituents  and  their  ability  to 
understand  and  make  an  Intelligent 
judgment  on  the  issue  of  reapportion- 
ment. Then  we  can  adopt  the  Dlrksen 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Congress  and  One  Man,  One  Vote 
(By  Robert  G.  Dixon.  Jr.) 

The  Supremo  Court's  reapportionment  de- 
cisions in  June  1964,  rank  as  one  of  ths  most 
far-reacliiog  scries  of  decisions  since  the  be- 
ginning of  judicial  review  {Reynolds  v. 
Sinn  from  Alabama  and  related  cases  from 
14  Other  Stales).  The  Court,  utilizing  the 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws"  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment,  embraced  a  one-man,  one- 
rote  principle  which  means,  said  the  Court. 
that  legislators  in  each  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  must  be  elected  from  districts  of 
apprcxlmately  equal  population,  tinder  this 
new  equal  population  district  standard — 
whose  strictness  Is  still  uncertain  a  year 
later — at  least  one  legislative  house  and  In 
most  Instances  both  houses  in  virtually  every 
State  became  unconstitutional. 

A  few  months  earlier  in  February  1964  In 
a  case  from  Georgia  (Wesberry  v.  Sanders) 
ilie  Supreme  Coiut  had  laid  down  the  rule 
tiiat  congressional  districts  for  the  election 
ol  the  lower  house  of  Congress  must  be 
of  EUbslantlolly  equal  population.  The 
OS  Senate  and  the  weighted  voting  sys- 
tem for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President  (electoral  college  system)  remain 
untouched,  so  far.  A  suit  to  attempt  to  re- 
adjust voting  weight  in  the  election  of  the 
President  Is  being  seriously  discussed,  and 
Delaware  may  take  the  lead.  State  equality 
In  the  Senate,  however.  Is  fixed  as  an  appar- 
ently unamenable  part  of  our  Constitution. 

DNCERTAmry  or  standards 
A  year  after  the  Supreme  Court  mandated 
drastic  change  in  legislative  apportionments 
and  congressional  districts,  far  fewer  than 
hall  of  the  States  had  succeeded  In  accom- 
plishing change,  although  there  had  been 
furious  activity  In  virtually  every  SUte. 
Even  in  the  steadily  Increasing  number  of 
States  with  new  apportionment  plans  and 
new  congressional  dlstrlct-s  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance of  ultimate  constitutionality  because  of 
continued  uncertainty  concerning  the  Su- 
preme Court's  eventual  et.indards  for  fal.- 
representatlon  and  substantial  population 
eqMallty  among  legislative  districts. 

For  example,  one  figure  commonly  con- 
sidered is  the  maximum  percentage  devia- 
tion from  average  or  "Ideal"  district,  (Tlie 
average  or  "ideal"  district  for  each  house 
may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  State's 
population  by  the  numtaer  of  seats  In  each 
house  of  the  legislature. )  In  regard  to  con- 
gressional districts  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
permitting  a  15-percent  leeway  either  way. 
One  Federal  district  court  (Georgia)  in  April 
1965,  also  spoke  favorably  of  a  IB-percent 
leeway  for  State  legislative  districts.  But  at 
:?ast  one  of  the  new  congressional  districts 
in  4  of  the  first  10  States  to  redlstrlct 
after  Wesberrj'  exceeds  a  15-pcrcent  devlo- 
tion.  and  It  may  be  some  time  before  the 
Supreme  Court  rules  on  whether  a  15-percent 
deviation  yields  substantial  equality.  It 
could  be  argued  that  the  allowable  per- 
centage deviation  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  less  than  for  State  legis- 
latures, because  only  half  of  Congress  is 
apportioned  on  a  population  basis  whereas 
both  houses  of  State  legislatures  are  to  be 
apportioned  substantially  on  a  population 
basts. 

Some  of  the  newly  reapportioned  State 
legislatures  show  major  variations  In  terms 
of  maximum  deviation  percentage  points. 
Deviations  in  Washington  run  to  20  percent, 
and  in  New  York  to  11  percent  (both  ap- 
proved by  lower  Federal  courts).  But  Mich- 
igan's deviations  of  under  1  percent  for  the 
Senate  and  under  3  percent  for  the  House 
are  being  challenged.  It  Is  being  urged  that 
the  price  of  this  allegedly  unnecessary  strict- 
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ness  was  a  major  cutting  of  county  lines  in 
drawing  district  boundaries,  ignoring  of 
community-of-interest  factors,  gerrymander- 
ing, and  violation  of  ports  of  the  Michigan 
constitution  deemed  not  to  be  Intrinsically 
In  conflict  with  a  substantial  population 
equality  rule. 

Gerrymandering  arguments  may  come  to 
be  even  more  important  than  arguments  over 
population  pcrcenisge  points  as  the  reap- 
portionment crisis  unfolds  In  the  next  few 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  Itself  seemed  to 
invite  this  argument  In  an  opinion  handed 
down  in  January  1965.  In  a  Georgia  case 
(Fortson  v.  Dorsey)  which  challenged  the 
at-large  (winner-take-all)  election  of  seven 
State  senators  from  Fulton  County  (At- 
lanta). Although  the  Court  refused  to  dis- 
turb the  at-large  election  system  on  the  rec- 
ord presented.  Justice  Brennan  did  say.  in 
his  opinion  for  the  Court,  that  a  system 
might  be  suspect  if  It  operated  "to  mlnl- 
mtae  or  cancel  out  the  voting  strength  of 
racial  or  political  elements  of  the  voting 
population." 

This  statement  was  made  in  a  State  legis- 
lative apportionment  case,  as  noted  above, 
involving  election  from  the  county  at  large, 
without  subdistrlcts,  of  all  of  the  members 
apportioned  to  the  county  for  the  State 
senate  The  force  of  this  statement  seems 
equally  applicable  to  the  construction  of 
congressional  districts.  Its  essence  seems  to 
be  to  identify  a  "political  equity"  or  "racial 
equity"  Interest  as  a  further  outreach  of  the 
one-man.  one-vote  concept.  On  this  basis 
a  system  of  equal  population  districts  which 
was  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  weaker 
political  party  from  capturing  a  share  of 
seats  roughly  proportional  to  its  share  of  the 
popular  vote  would  be  suspect,  and  perhaps 
unconstitutional. 

COAL    OF   PBOPORTIONATn    REPRESENTATION 

This  "political  equity"  possibility  relates 
directly  to  what  seems  to  be  the  crux  of  our 
present  crisis  In  reapportionment  and  re- 
dlEtrlctlng.  When  we  talk  about  one  man. 
one  vote  Inside  a  given  district,  we  are  sim- 
ply talking  about  the  concept  of  majority 
rule.  The  candidate  who  polls  the  most 
votes  should  win.  and  each  vote  should  count 
the  same.  This  thought  was  the  essence 
o!  the  Georgia  "coiinty  unit"  case  In  1963 
which  Invalidated  Georgia's  system  of 
weighted  voting  for  such  statewide  officers 
as  Governor  and  U.S.  Senator.  This  "county 
unit"  system  was  quite  similar  In  operation 
to  the  "State  unit"  system  (electoral  college 
system)  still  used  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Simplicity  vanishes  when  we  shift  from 
one  man,  one  vote  inside  a  given  district  to 
the  construction  of  a  representative  assem- 
bly Intended  to  represent  fairly  all  of  the 
interests  In  the  State,  and  comprised  of 
members  chosen  through  separate  district 
elections.  Those  interests  which  constitute 
a  majority,  or  are  In  an  important  balance- 
of-power  position  In  a  district  or  scries  of 
dutricts,  will  get  representation,  although  It 
may  not  always  be  proportionate  to  their 
numerical  strength.  Those  Interests  which 
constitute  a  locked-in  minority  In  a  series 
of  districts  will,  reoiutlcally  speaking,  get 
no  effective  representation. 

People  are  notably  unhappy  when  they 
feel  they  are  not  receiving  representation 
in  the  leglsloture  proportionate  to  their 
strength  In  the  State  as  a  whole.  Indeed, 
this  feeling  was  the  primary  motivation  for 
most  of  the  plaintiffs  in  most  of  the  reappor- 
tionment suits  dating  back  to  the  leading 
case  from  Tennessee  IBaker  v.  Corr)  In  1982. 
Although  the  battle  cry  has  been  one  man, 
one  vote  the  purpose  has  been  to  achieve 
representation  in  the  legislature  more  pro- 
portionate to  voting  strength.  The  goal  has 
been  to  effectuate  certain  interests,  not  Just 
to  achieve  a  mathematical  abstraction  by 
treating  all  voters  as  Interchangeable  grains 


of  sand  who  can  be  shifted  from  district  to 
district  In  pursuit  of  a  bare  equality  of 
numbers. 

It  comes  down  really  to  a  conundrum: 
How  can  we  have  a  PR  result  without  the 
PR  form?  (In  a  proportional  representation 
voting  system,  districts  are  abolished  and 
parties  are  allocated  seats  in  propoirtlon 
to  their  overall  strength.)  How  can  we  re- 
tain our  traditional  subdistrict  system  of 
electing  our  central  legislature  and  still 
have  it  give  us  a  proportional  representation 
result  for  all  of  the  interests  In  the  State  as 
a  whole? 

In  short,  the  logic  of  one  man,  one  vote, 
when  applied  to  legislative  elections,  points 
to  PR  and  away  from  the  district  system 
with  Its  wasted  votes  lor  all  those  who  are  a 
minority  in  the  district  where  they  dweU. 
But  PR  has  its  own  shortcomings  because 
in  wiping  out  district  lines  It  opens  the  door 
for  the  rise  of  minor  parties  who  can  pick 
up  a  lew  electoral  quotas,  and  the  two- 
party  system  is  weakened. 

ONE   MAN.    ONE  VOTE    IN    LECISLATCRES 

When  applied  to  the  legislative  arena  as  a 
whole,  one  man.  one  vote — which  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  also  said  includes  the  idea  of 
making  every  vote  as  effective  as  possible — 
puts  in  question  the  whole  range  of  antl- 
majorltarian  rtiles  and  practices  in  Congress 
and  State  legislatures.  As  Clilef  Justice  War- 
ren said  in  one  of  his  opinions  in  the  reap- 
portionment decisions  of  June  1984.  the  ulti- 
mate goal  is  fair  and  effective  representation. 
Any  device  which  impedes  or  thwarts  the 
dominant  represented  view  Is  therefore 
suspect.  It  short-weights  the  representation 
function.  From  this  perspective  a  number 
of  legislative  practices  are  suspect  under  a 
one  man.  one  vote  concept,  functionally 
viewed.  They  would  include,  at  the  least,  the 
following:  (1)  The  filibuster.  (2)  seniority 
practice  in  "electing"  committee  chairmen. 
(3)  seniority  practice  in  committee  assign- 
ments, (4)  powers  of  committee  chairman  to 
deloy  or  block  action.  (5)  all  extraordinary 
majority  requirements  in  legislative  voting. 
(6)  inequitable  staffing  for  committees  and 
for  legislators  individually. 

Some  of  these  possible  out-reaches  of  one 
man,  one  vote,  placed  In  functiotml  context, 
are  doubtless  somewhat  distant.  Of  more 
Immediate  relevance  are  the  equality  and 
gerrymandering  issues  which  are  affecting 
current  opportionment  litigation,  as  outhned 
above,  and  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

PROPOSED    REAPPORTIONMENT    AMENDMENT 

The  proposals  for  a  Federal  constitutional 
amendment,  particularly  those  made  by  Sen- 
ators jAvrrs  and  CHtmcH.  are  den^ned  to 
modify  partly  the  rciipportlonment-declsions 
of  June  1964.  Specifically,  these  proposals- 
winch  are  far  narrower  than  the  original  draft 
of  Senator  Dirksen's  better  known  pro- 
posaj — wotild  permit  the  people  of  a  State  to 
place  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature  on 
a  mixed  representation  basis  il.c.  deviating 
from  a  straight  population  principle  In  one 
house)  provided  the  change  was  approved 
In  an  initial  statewide  one  man.  one  vote 
popular  referendum,  and  re-.ipproved  or  modi- 
fled  by  popular  referendums  every  10  years 
thereafter.  A  Senate  subcommittee  In  Jime 
approved  language  of  this  type.  The  other 
house,  and  of  course  the  Governorship,  wotild 
remain  on  a  straight  population  basis.  Thus. 
the  substance  of  the  Court's  decisions  and 
the  starting  premise  of  equal  population  dis- 
tricts in  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  leglsla- 
tiu-e  would  remain  Intact,  modifiable  only 
by  an  alternative  form  of  one  man.  one  vote. 
namely — the  statewide  referendum. 

.411  district  systems — including  equal  pop- 
ulation district  systems — may  yield  unequal 
and  distorted  representatloii  as  mentioned 
earlier.  District  lines  frequently  carve  up 
and  submerge  Indentiflable  interests,  often 
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umivoldnbly.  The  balance-of -power  posi- 
tion of  better  organized  Interests  frequently 
Ipatls  to  exuggenition  of  their  mfluence.  The 
prohlbltlonlKts  demonstrated  this  by  going 
.lU  the  way  and  getting  a  constitutional 
-imendmcnt.  All  district  systems  tend  to 
exaggerate — sometimes  gror^Iy  so — the  posi- 
tion of  the  domlnunt  political  parly  The 
great  merit  of  the  district  system  lies  m 
dlftcourugmg  splinter  parties,  promoting  sta- 
bility, and  protecting  the  power  to  govern. 

Granting  the  importance  of  the  district 
systam.  and  recognizing  also  Us  im^perfec- 
•.lons  a-s  an  Instrument  fur  fuir  hncl  effective 
representation,  there  xn\y  be  mucn  merit  In 
considering  ii  rcftpportionment  constitu- 
tional amendment.  For  a  variety  of  reasons 
not  Wholly  rel.iied  to  the  merits  of  tne  mat- 
ter, the  prc^pects  for  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  appear  dim.  The  two  essential 
elements  for  such  an  amendment  would  be: 
(lift  provision  for  placing  before  the  people. 
either  automatically  or  by  petition,  the  ques- 
tion of  electing  one  house  under  a  mixed 
representation  system,  without  need  for  ap- 
provRl  of  the  sitting  legislature  however  It 
be  .'Apportioned;  i2)  provision  for  decennial 
review  of  the  representation  question,  either 
iiut'^matlcally  or  by  petition.  The  sitting 
legislators,  whether  or  not  they  be  the  prod- 
uct of  an  "equal  population  district"  ayBt.em, 
may  have  a  role  in  the  process  but  should 
not  be  in  a  position  to  block  popular  re- 
view and  modincatlon  of  the  representation 
system  The  curse  oX  the  sy.'Jtem  that  pre- 
v:illod  before  Baker  v.  Carr  was  the  people 
had  no  power  to  not,  except  through  the 
sitting  legislators,  and  the  courts  refrained 
from  acting  by  treating  the  matter  as  a 
political  question. 

To  fear  popular  control  and  experimenta- 
tion In  this  matter  Is  to  fear  democracy 
itself.'  The  people  being  the  ones  to  be  rep- 
resented. It  would  seem  that  they  should  be 
the  ultimate  Judges  of  the  adequacy  and 
fairness  of  that  system  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  whole  power  of  constuu- 
ctonnt  amendment  re.sts — including  a  power 
tj  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

THK    r.'EEJlED    DIALOG 

It  Is  Implicit  In  this  entire  essay  that  In 
regard  to  reapportionment  f»nd  redlstrlcting 
we  fwc  drilling  not  merely  with  a  simple  civil 
right  of  the  individual  voter,  Voting  is  in- 
volved But  In  the  creation,  out  of  arbitrary 
distorts,  of  a  representative  system  for  ludl- 
r*»ci.  demorrncy.  the  right  of  the  individual 
voter  bpfomes  Intertwined  with  l^^rge  corol- 
;.»ry  questions  concerning  group  dvnamlcs — 
1  e  ,  coQcerniug  political  phlliisophies  and 
practices  of  re  presentation  in  a  public  order 
in  which  groups  nre  as  relevmt  as  individuals. 
The  individual  does  vote.  The  ifsue  is:  how 
efTefltlve  Is  his  vote,  and  the  votes  of  those 
who  think  as  be  doe**,  v/hen  filtered  through 
a  5y6t#^m  of  frequently  changing  districts? 

Reapportionment  restructures  govern- 
ment at  Hs  core  It  calls  for  a  national  dialog 
.\i  the  philosophic.il  level  iind  at  the  practic?a 
political  level  on  the  theories  and  mechanics 
of  effective  representation,  both  In  district 
votirg  and  inside  leglsliHures.  The  need  for 
the  future  will  be  to  pick  apart  the  mooning 
of  the  "one  ma.i'i.  one  voie"  slogan.  It  Is  a  far 
more  subtle  and  many-faceted  concept  than 
most  persons  yet  realize  and  may  havt  a 
!uture  outre.ich  far  beyond  Its  present 
dimension. 

I  Note. —Robert  G.  Dixon,  profescor  of  law, 
waa  on  leave  In  1964-1965  under  a  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation  grant  for  legislative  reap- 
portoonment  research,  and  has  been  awarded 
:t  gram  from  the  American  Philosophic^  So- 
ciety for  continued  research  in  this  field  in 
tiie  summer  of  1965.  Funds  for  research  as- 
sistants have  been  provided  by  a  supple- 
aiental  grant  from  the  Evening  Star-Ge^'»■ge 
Washington  Research  FMnd. 

iln  the  past  year  Professor  Dixon  has 
spoken   on   reapportionment    before    several 


groups  Including  the  Conference  »a£  Chief 
Justices,  the  National  Assoclatlou  on  Attor- 
neys General,  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  Midwest  Conference  of  PolU»- 
cal  Scientists,  tne  Columbia  Cnlver=tty  Law 
Forum,  and  the  regional  American  Ascembly 
of  George  Washington  University.  He  is 
scheduled  to  be  a  panelist  at  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Ain£?nctui  Political  Science  Asao- 
clu.t(on  In  September,  of  the  American  ^- 
clety  for  PoUt'.cal  ami  Legal  Philosophy  in 
December  He  testified  on  the  proposed  re- 
apportionment lunendmentvS  before  the  Sen- 
ate SubcomnUttee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

(Although  concentrating  primarily  on  leg- 
isliitive  reappcirtionment  in  t-he  p&n  year,  his 
recent  pubiictitions  ai-V)  include  articles  and 
contributed  chaptera  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights,  church-state  relations,  metropolltan- 
ism,  and  Intergovernmental  relations.  He  Is 
known  also  for  his  authorship  of  many  works 
in  other  fields. 

( Professor  Dlxon  was  professor  of  political 
science  at  Maryland,  American,  and  Syracuse 
Universities  before  Joining  the  university 
law  faculty  In  1956.  He  holds  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  In  political  science  from  Syra- 
cuse University  and  the  bachelor  of  laws  with 
distinction  from  George  Washington,  and 
was  a  Ford  Foundation  Faculty  Fellow  at 
Stanford  University  Law  School, 

(He  expressed  his  belief  In  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  theoretical  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion for  students,  saying:  "Maintaining  the 
rule  of  law  is  of  primary  Importance,  es- 
pecially in  these  times  of  crisis.  L;iw,  with- 
out liberty,  has  been  the  frequent  lot  of 
majiklnd-  But  liberty,  without  law,  is  an 
tmpof^lblUty.  Both  are  a  precondition  to 
tJiaC  balance  of  freedom  and  order,  of  public 
need  and  private  right,  which  men  call  Jus- 
tice.") 


BOISE   COLLEGE   COMES    OP  AGE 

Mr.  CHtJRCH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  I  have  been  privileged  to  cast 
my  vote  in  the  Senate  for  a  continuing 
series  of  the  most  progressive  aid-to- 
education  bills  ever  enacted.  Others  who 
support  these  bills  in  aid  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  may 
have  wondered,  as  I  have,  how  effectively 
tills  kind  of  assistance  would  be  put  to 
use. 

I  have  just  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing an  entire  new  era  open  for  a  college 
in  my  home  city  of  Boise.  Idaho:  a  col- 
lege for  which  I  once  served  as  a  night- 
school  instructor.  The  rapid  expansion 
of  its  ciUTlculum  and  facilities  has  been 
the  result  of  bootstrap  efforts  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district,  combined  with  State- 
enabling  legislation  and  tinanclal  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government 
which  we  have  established.  The  rise  of 
Boise  College  from  a  2-year  junior  col- 
lege to  a  4-year  baccalaiu*eate  school  is  a 
hiehly  gratifying  one. 

This  story  has  been  told  in  the  Sep- 
tember 2,  1965.  issue  of  the  Idalio  Ob- 
server and  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A    College  Comes   op   Aoe   After   a   Swirr 
SwrrcH  IN  Gears 
(By  Alice  Dieter) 

A  new  era  opened  this  week,  with  the  start 
of  the  1965-66  academic  year,  for  one  of 
Idaho's      major      educational      Instltutlotu, 


which  6  months  ago  was  just  another  Junior 
college  offering  vocational  courses  and  a 
stepplngstone  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

For  fast  growing  Boise  College,  now  a  4- 
year,  degree-granting  institution,  the  week 
marked  the  culmination  of  three  decades  of 
patient  development  and  6  months  of  frantic 
preparation. 

When  the  bill  to  make  Boise  Junior  College 
a  4-yeQr  school  bounced  through  the  Idaho 
Legislature  without  a  hitch  last  winter,  no 
one  was  more  surprised  than  the  college 
administration. 

At  the  time  the  college  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  factfinding  study  designed  to  pave 
the  way  for  eventual  addition  of  a  Junior 
and  senior  curriculum.  An  upper  division 
was  bound  to  come  eventually,  they  knew, 
but  suddenly  they  found  themselves  called 
upon  to  shift  gears  in  months  instead  of 
years. 

The  major  responsibilities  for  shifting  the 
gears  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  a  three-man 
team  that  Is  remarkably  complementary  and 
reflects,  in  three  quite  diverse  individuals. 
a  strong  slmlliu-lty  of  views  as  to  the  future 
of  the  college.  The  three:  President  Eugene 
Chaffee.  Vice  President  William  Gottenberg 
and  Dean  of  Faculty  Acel  Chatburn. 

Dr.  Chaffee  is  a  dapper,  broad-shouldered 
man  with  silver  streaks  In  his  dark  hair.  He 
has  a  voice  grown  hoarse  with  telling  the 
story  of  Boise  Junior  College  at  Innumerable 
service  club  luncheons  since  he  joined  the 
faculty  in  1932. 

Dr.  Chaffee  was  born  in  Nebrafika.  He 
came  to  Idaho  as  a  boy  when  his  family  ac- 
quired a  ranch  In  the  Boise  Valley.  After 
earning  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  Occi- 
dental College  he  returned  to  Idaho  to  look 
for  a  teaching  Job.  There  was  an  opening  In 
Meridian,  with  35  candidates  for  It.  Chaffee 
beat  the  field,  taught  several  years  there  and 
at  Ustlck  and  then  returned  to  California,  ta 
the  university  at  Berkeley,  where  he  earned 
i  master's  degree  in  history.  His  master's 
thesis  on  the  history  of  the  Boise  Valley  la 
a  well-worn  reference  volume  at  the  Boise 
public  library. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Boise,  educators  and 
chic  leaders  had  reoognlxed  the  need  for  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  In  the  com- 
munity. The  Erplscopol  Church  took  the  first 
steps.  The  church  had  operated  St.  Mar- 
garets Hall  in  Boise  slncp  the  ISSO's.  In  1932 
Bishop  Middleton  S.  Barnwell  hired  an  ex- 
panded faculty,  authorized  a  new  curricu- 
lum, and  began  phasing  out  the  high  school 
work  of  the  schoctl. 

Tlie  only  full-time  male  member  of  the 
new  faculty  ser\ing  as  dean  of  men,  athletic 
coach  and  dean  of  social  sciences  was  Eugene 
Chaffee 

Two  years  later,  faced  with  mounting 
'inunclal  burdens,  the  church  relinquished 
it*  Interest  to  an  organiz.itlon  of  biaslness- 
men.  The  school  functioned  under  their 
direction  until  1939  when  pofsage  of  the 
Idaho  Junior  college  law  authorized  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Junior  college  bonding 
district. 

Dr.  Chaffee  stayed  all  the  way.  Only  once 
did  he  consider  leaving.  He  had  been  offered 
the  administrative  deanshlp  In  1934,  but  felt 
the  condiilons  were  unacceptable. 

The  trustees  were  offerlrig  no  real  author- 
ity, they  BtiU  wanted  to  run  the  school 
themselves. 

Besides,  Dr.  Chaffee  was  still  deeply  Inter- 
ested In  history.  His  plans  became  more 
specific  and  In  1936  he  had  decided  to  leave 
for  Brazil  to  research  the  history  of  Brazilian 
border  disputes  for  a  doctoral  dlsserailon 

"Very  interesting  subject,"  he  says,  "ver>' 
complicated  because  Brazil  shares  a  border 
with  every  other  South  American  country 
except  Chile  " 

But  Dr.  Chaffee  didn't  go  to  Brazil.  The 
trustees  made  him  a  new  offer  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college.  And  they  offered  htm 
the    authority    he    wanted.      The    Brazilian 
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border  dispuie*  scayed  unreseirched  and  the 
two  doctoral  degrees  which  Chaffee  now  holds 
are  both  honorary. 

When  he  accepted  the  presidency  he  told 
his  Lunlly.  "I'm  going  to  stick  at  this  long 
eaough  to  get  thl*  Institution  on  Its 
fee:  •  •  •  and  11  the  people  of  Boise  want 
nie  I'll  gtay  here  all  niy  life."' 

Money  was  a  problem  at  the  college.  Dr. 
Cb^ee  recalls  that  economic  conditions  were 
so  adverse  In  1932  that  the  only  bank  lett 
lu  town  closed  its  doors  the  week  the  school 
opened.  "Sometimes  we  hnd  to  wait  until 
another  student  registered  before  we  knew 
we  would  have  coal  to  heat  the  cl.issrooms. 
our.  we  always  p.^id  our  bills." 

It  was  the  community  that  built  the  col- 
lege One  wall  of  his  new  offlce  in  the  rc- 
m'Jdeled  administration  building  is  lined  with 
photographs  of  Bolseans  who  have  worked 
through  the  years. 

Dr.  Chaffee  had  a  taste  of  this  support  for 
himself  as  an  individual  when  he  was 
stricken  early  in  1954  with  a  severe  viral  in- 
leetion.  Hospitalized  m  San  Francisco  and 
on  the  critical  list,  his  room  and  the  hall  out- 
side were  banked  with  flowers.  The  mes- 
Mges  stacked  up  at  his  bedside. 

He  recovered,  but  to  the  distress  of  his 
'rlend-s  he  cut  his  convalescence  in  half  to 
return  to  the  project  that  would  culminate 
in  the  4-year  college  bill  a  year  later. 

Soys  the  college  president: 

"It  is  many  people  working  together  who 
have  built  this  college,  even  sworn  enemies. 
Not  many  men  can  have  in  their  lives  wh.it 
I  have.  It  is  the  road  I  drive,  the  lights  of 
ray  town.  I've  been  here  so  long  now  that  I 
know  everyone  •  •  •  and  their  children,  and 
tew  people  can  do  that  anymore.  This  is 
the  gre.itest  s.itisfaction  of  all.  It  is  b>islc  to 
being  a  human  being,  like  family.  You  can 
change  buslneEsea,  but  not  families." 

The  vice-presidential  slot  on  the  adminis- 
trative team  is  filled  by  a  more  recent 
Wiilioan.  William  Gottenberg.  who  Joined 
the  college  faculty  in  1947. 

Gottenberg  Is  a  trim,  quick  man  who 
radiates  energy  and  speaks  In  direct,  clipped 
sentences,  A  Montnnan.  he  served  In  the 
Navy  in  World  War  II.  as  did  Dr.  caiaffee, 
and  returned  to  Missoula  to  teach. 

A  chance  meeting  with  Dr.  Chaffee  In 
Butte  in  1947.  a  summer  trip  to  look  over  the 
Idaho  State  College  campus,  and  an  Impulse 
to  drive  to  B^jise  re5ulted  In  Gottenberg's 
Joining  the  BJC  faculty  that  fall 

■I  saw  an  outstanding  community  and 
a  small,  but  promising  school."  said  Got- 
tenberg. 

He  taught  classes  (English  and  Spanish! 
lor  only  2  years.  A  secondary  responsibility 
as  .student  government  advisor  became  part 
of  A  major  need  for  a  man  to  work  with  all 
phases  of  student  life.  This  was  Gotten- 
berg's dish  of  tea. 

As  he  describes  it,  "My  area  is  the  stu- 
dents, loans,  finances,  housing,  feeding  and 
counseling." 

His  secretary  can  vouch  for  his  concern, 
"He  is  late  now  because  he  went  over  to 
the  hospital  to  see  a  boy  who  has  had  an 
accident."  she  explained  to  a  waiting  visitor. 
He  wanted  to  be  sure  the  boy  plaiiced  to 
come  back  to  school." 

"He  insists  on  an  open-offlce-door  policy 
with  the  sttidents  and  that  makes  his  load 
very  heavy,  but  he  has  an  ability  to  switch 
his  attention  easily  from  one  problem  to 
another     He  is  here  early  and   late." 

'When  they  offered  me  the  vice-presi- 
dency." Gottenberg  recalls.  "I  told  them 
then  I  wouldn't  do  It  if  It  took  me  away 
Irom  the  studenu,"  He  took  3  days  to  de- 
Ode,  then  accepted. 

It  was  Gottenberg  who  stepped  Into  the 
breach  dtirlng  the  months  when  Dr.  Chaffee 
was  convalescing  from  the  vlrtis  attack. 
With  the  president  back  at  his  desk  the  vice 
president  has  been  able  to  spend  more  time 
again  on  student  affairs,  but  the  reeponsl- 
bilities  are  expanding  rapidly. 


"Even  though  the  early  passage  of  the 
bill  suj-prlsed  us."  says  G':)ttenberg.  "we 
were  ahead  because  we  had  already  rewritten 
tile  student  constitution.  We  are  working 
toward  the  student  self-government  that  a 
more  mature  student  body  requires." 

Gottenberg  believes  decisions  about  social 
life,  campus  regulations  and  dormitory  ad- 
ministration belong  properly  to  the  students. 
"Students  respond  to  responsibility  •  •  • 
and  this  protects  against  'Berkeley'  behavior. " 

It  is  Gottenberg's  responsibility  to  keep 
up  with  the  expanding  Government  programs 
that  provide  funds  for  student  loans  and 
supplemental  training  programs.  He  says 
that  the  college  Ls  taking  advantage  of  every 
Federal  fund  source  available  except  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
which  the  trustees  decided  was  unacceptable 
becat^e  the  admission  procedure  Involved 
selection  of  students  by  an  agency  other  than 
the  college. 

He  prides  himself  on  his  skill  at  combining 
available  resources  to  fit  Individual  student 
problems.  "As  opportunities  expand  we 
have  many  types  of  students,  some  of  them 
husband-wife  teams  with  families  to  feed. 
We  find  a  way.  It  Is  part  of  our  Job  as  a 
cotnmunlty  college." 

Gottenberg  Is  deeply  Involved  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  vocational  school  and  the 
need  to  provide  challenges  for  the  post-high 
school  students. 

"Last  summer  we  needed  to  dig  a  trench 
to  bury  some  electrical  cable  for  our  new 
vocational  building,"  he  says.  "I  hired  a 
trench  digger  and  operator,  and  we  held  a 
contest  between  the  machine  and  a  student. 
The  rest  of  the  boys  watched  and  figured 
the  time  and  cost  involved  In  both  methods 
of  trench  digging.  They  saw  for  themselves 
the  pittance  of  their  own  strength  against 
B  machine." 

In  measuring  the  future  Importance  of 
vocational  training  Gottenberg  quotes  Labor 
Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz:  "It  takes  14  years 
of  education  to  equal  a  machine — and  a 
machine  doesn't  eat."  He  ^dds  to  this  the 
estimate  that  the  average  worker  now  re- 
quires retraining  at  least  three  times  during 
his  working  life. 

Will  town-grown  friction  develop  as  the 
student  body  expands?  Gottenberg  says  this 
Isn't  an  Immediate  possibility. 

"We  are  giving  the  students  Increased  re- 
sponsibilities. Guidance  counseling  and  In- 
volvement with  the  life  of  the  community 
win  continue.  Most  of  our  students  will  be 
from  Ada  and  Canyon  Counties  and  we  will 
have  more  commuters  as  the  Interstate  Is 
completed.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents work,  many  of  them  hold  evening  Jobs. 
The  community  hires  our  kids." 

The  dean  of  faculty.  Dr  Acel  Chatburn,  Is 
ft  native  Idaho.in.  Large  boned,  snndy  haired 
and  bespectacled,  he  moves  and  speaks  with 
the  quiet  voice  of  a  rancher,  even  though  hiB 
"spread"  Is  a  mere  2  acres  now. 

Dr.  Chatburn  began  teaching  In  Idaho 
schools  in  1931,  He  served  in  the  Boise 
school  system  for  10  years  and  then  received 
an  appointment  to  1  year  of  an  unexpired 
term  as  Idaho  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction. 

He  speaks  with  wryness  of  "having  the 
honor  of  serving  In  that  office  lor  the  short- 
est period  in  Idaho  history,"  Although  Dr. 
Chatburn  was  burled,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Republican  slate.  In  the  Roosevelt  landslide 
of  1944.  he  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  drew 
more  votes  than  any  other  member  of  the 
ticket. 

But  that  year  marked  the  end  of  his  excur- 
sion into  politics  and  he  returned  to  the 
classroom.  It  was  a  complete  return.  He 
Joined  the  BJC  faculty  and  taught  all  the 
psychology  courses,  gave  all  the  guidance 
tests,  taught  all  the  education  courses  and 
also  directed  the  student  teachers  and  man- 
aged the  Sim  library. 


"My  responsibilities  gradually  dwindled' 
or  'concentrated'  to  heading  the  department 
of  education. " 

He  w.ns  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty  In 
1956  and  later  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  com- 
plete his  doctorate  at  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity. 

When  the  legislature  suddenly  flashed  that 
green  light  in  the  direction  of  the  Boise 
campus  It  was  Dr.  Cliat  burn's  responsibility 
to  load  In  decisions  concerning  expansion 
areas,  and  to  recruit  that  all-Important  ele- 
ment, a  new  faculty. 

The  enabling  bill  specified  the  fields  of 
business  and  education  plus  liberal  arts  for 
the  upper  division.  But  the  college  was  left 
to  decide  which  liberal  aru. 

Dr  Chaffee  and  Dr  Chatburn  knew  the 
curriculum  committee's  decisions  would  be 
crucial.  They  decided  to  begin  where  the 
community's  needs  were  the  greatest  and 
where  the  faculty  was  already  strong. 

Says  Dr.  Chatburn:  "A  good  case  could 
bo  made  for  several  different  disciplines. 
Our  choice  fell  on  history  because  of  the 
present  strong  staff  and  some  people  we  knew 
we  had  a  chance  of  getting,  the  proximity  of 
the  Idaho  Historical  Society  Library,  the  col- 
lege's own  slgnlflcant  history  collection,  ajQd 
the  nearby  Law  Library. 

"Mathematics  was  another  choice  because 
of  the  presence  on  our  faculty  of  Dr.  Elsie 
Buck  to  head  the  new  department  and  be- 
cause of  the  siu-ge  of  Interest  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics. 

"We  decided  early  that  rather  than  dissi- 
pate our  energies  wo  would  do  a  good  Job  In 
a  lew  areas  and  avoid  duplication  of  strong 
departments  In  other  Idaho  schools. 

"A  big  factor  Is  the  size  of  the  authorized 
levy  for  upper  dtvlsion  (1  mill).  Costs  have 
to  be  held  down  and  conducting  classes  for 
less  than  10  students  is  prohibitive.  There- 
fore, although  the  music  faculty  is  strong, 
expansion  in  that  department  was  postponed 
because  the  classes  must  of  necessity  be  very 
iiraall," 

With  Intensive  recruitment  the  college  fac- 
ulty has  been  raised  to  100  members.  This 
represents  20  new  positions.  With  necessary 
replacements  Dr.  Chatburn  brought  27  new 
members  to  the  school's  teaching  staff.  Of 
the  new  faculty  11  hold  doctoral  degrees. 

The  most  fruitful  efforts  were  In  the 
northern  Midwest,  where  "they  are  fed  up 
v/lth  the  climate  and  the  rat-.-ace,"  Enter- 
ing a  highly  competitive  market  for  f.iculty. 
Dr.  Chatburn  could  not  offer  a  starting  sal- 
ary schedule  that  was  particularly  attractive. 
He  could  offer  good  maximum  salaries  and 
a  competitive  merit  system  devised  by  the 
BJC  faculty  which  "works  although  tlie  ex- 
perts say  It  Isn't  supposed  to." 

But  the  recruitment  leaned  heavily  on  the 
very  qualttle.=  that  Dr.  Chaffe,  Gottenberg, 
and  Dr.  Chatburn  foimd  so  satisfactory  In 
their  own  careers. 

"We  sold  the  community,  the  climate,  and 
the  opportunity  to  grow  with  the  school."  As 
one  who  could  remember  when  the  BJC 
campus  was  sandwiched  In  between  the  city 
dump  and  the  airport.  Dr.  Chatbtim  could 
toll  his  story  with  grap'nic  detail. 

"We  answered  Initial  Inquiries  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce  book  on  Greater  Boise. 
We  described  the  community  as  balanced. 
conservative  In  tone,  and  with  no  dominant 
Industrial  or  religious  group  pressures.  We 
found  that  If  we  could  get  a  man  to  visit  us 
on  campus  for  an  interview  we  could  usually 
hire  him  •  •  •  the  climate,  culture,  scenery, 
fishing,  and  skiing  do  the  Job.  Our  main 
bait  U  a  new  and  growing  Institution." 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLIJMBIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  July  28 
last,  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  of  my  Increas- 
ing concern  of  the  unequal  and  losing 
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contest  between  the  forces  of  law  and  the 
forces  of  C!-ime  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

At  that  time  I  was  joined  in  my  sen- 
timents by  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
and  Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  unquestionably  making  every 
effort  that  it  can  to  combat  this  almost 
overwhelming  wave  of  crime  which 
would  seem  that  sometime  in  our  lives 
to  stilke  at  every  family  who  resides  in 
the  District. 

Much  of  the  seeds  of  crime  can  be 
traced  to  tlie  great  social  and  economic 
problems  that  exist  in  our  cities  and 
which  are  even  magnified  in  this  city,  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Therefore,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  our  police  department  to 
not  only  apprehend  criminals  but  also  to 
makp  every  attempt  to  inspire  respect  for 
the  law  and  for  their  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

We  have  seen  the  results  in  Los  An- 
geles of  a  breakdown  in  commxinication 
between  those  who  are  charged  with  law 
enforcement  and  those  who  are  involved 
in  social  and  economic  upheaval.  It  is 
unquestionably  most  difficult  to  relate  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  to  the  illiterate, 
the  undereducated  and  the  disadvan- 
ta?ed.  It  is  obvious  that  extraordinary 
efforts  must  be  made  to  do  just  that  in 
the  Di.nrict  of  Columbia. 

I  am  extremely  pleased,  as  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues  are.  that  the 
Washliigton  Police  Department  is  mov- 
lEg  firmly  in  tJiis  direction.  For  in  the 
last  few  days.  Howard  P.  Mowr:,-  was  ap- 
pointed acting  deputy  police  chief  and 
head  of  the  recently  created  special  di- 
vision on  community  relations. 

Howard  F.  Mowry  Is  a  man  in  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  both  as  a 
working  policeman  and  as  an  individual 
with  an  acute  sensitivity  to  social  prob- 
lems and  humane  relations.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  on  August  15,  1963.  I 
^oke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  his 
courage  and  coolheadedness  in  dealing 
with  a  violent  and  possibly  deranged 
criminal,  and  for  this  act  of  bravery,  he 
Jreceived  public  acclaim  and  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  at  thb  point  I  ask 
unanimous  permission  to  insert  into  the 
Record  several  articles  and  editorials 
concerning  Deputy  Chief  Mowry's  ap- 
pointment and  also  that  of  his  assistant 
in  the  special  division  on  community  re- 
laticns,  Inspector  Georce  E.  Causey,  with 
wiiom  he  has  worked  closely  for  many 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Editorial  broadcast  by  WMAL  AM  FM/TV. 
Aug.  29.  19651 

COMMUNITY  REI.AT10X3  tTfOT 

The  Metropolitan  PoUce  Department's 
community  relations  unit  serves  as  a  sound- 
ing board  "between  the  community  and  key 
city  officials  The  unit  gained  added  stature 
Then  Police  Chief  Layton  named  Acting 
Deputy  Chief  Howard  Mowry  to  becime  the 
unit's  new  comm.uidlng  oflicer.  Deputy 
Chief  Mowry  has  been  on  the  force  since 
1935  and  has  g.ilned  a  clcywlde  reputation 
for  his  ability  to  work  with  all  factions.  The 
appointment  received  Immediate  and  en- 
thusiastic support  from  the  community. 
Negro  leaders  believe  the  action  will  Im- 
prove relations  and  want  to  broaden  the 
unit'.*?  role. 


Another  valuable  member  of  the  unit,  In- 
spector George  Causey,  was  to  have  retired, 
but  will  stay  on  as  second  in  command.  His 
return  after  a  month's  illness  is  welcome 
news. 

We  are  confident  that,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Deputy  Chief  MowTy.  the  community 
relations  unit  will  Improve  communlciitlona 
between  District  residents  and  the  Metro- 
polltim   Police    Department. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Sept.  2, 

1965) 
Mowry  To  Lead  Police  REt.AnONS  Untt.  In- 
spector Caosey  will  Stay  at  No.  2  Post 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 
Inspector  Howard  P.  Mowry,  a  member  of 
the  force  for  30  years,  has  been  appointed 
head    of    the    Metropolitan    Police    Depart- 
ment's Community  Belatlons  Division. 

Police  Chief  John  B.  Laytou  announced 
Mowry's  promotion  to  acUng  deputy  chief 
yesterday  and  said  the  52-year-old  veteran 
would  devote  full  time  to  his  new  assign- 
ment. 

Washington's  Negro  leaders  hailed  the  ac- 
tion as  an  indication  that  the  year-old  divi- 
sion is  being  given  more  priority  in  the  de- 
partment. 

They  also  expressed  pleasure  with  Layton's 
announcement  chat  he  and  Commissioner 
Walter  N.  Tobrlner  had  persuaded  Inspector 
George  E.  Causey,  who  was  about  to  retire 
Qs  second  In  command  of  the  division,  to 
remain  on  a  sick  leave  basis. 

Mowry  and  Causey,  both  former  captains 
of  the  I4th  precinct,  are  acknowledged  tac- 
ticians In  community  relations  work  and  en- 
joy the  respect  of  many  civic  groups. 

Several  community  leaders  had  indicated 
tliat  Causey's  retirement  because  of  a  recur- 
ring spinal  ailment — a  retirement  already 
approved  by  the  board  of  police  and  fire 
surgeons — would  hamper  the  work  of  a.  divi- 
sion still  struggling  to  get  on  lu  feet. 

The  blue-ribbon  committee  that  launched 
the  young  unit  and  is  now  reeraluating  it 
was  expected  to  recommend  that  Causey  be 
hired  as  a  port-time  consultant  after  he 
left  the  force. 

Causey  has  been  on  sick  leave  for  more 
than  a  month,  but  has  been  making  peri- 
odic visits  to  the  division  office.  "How  much 
he  can  work  and  how  long  will  depend  on  the 
doctors."  Layton  said. 

Causey  was  described  as  "devoted  and 
knowledgeable"  by  Tobrlner,  who  said,  "The 
most  impressive  thing  alKJUt  him  is  his  over- 
whelming desire  to  improve  human  rela- 
tion." 

Deputy  Chief  Thomas  Rasmu«en.  who  has 
nomlnaUy  headed  the  division  since  July  1, 
was  praised  by  Layton  for  taltlng  on  an  ad- 
ditional workload  when  he  already  was  night 
supervisor  of  uniformed  police.  He  has  been 
relieved  of  any  responsibility  for  the  divi- 
sion. 

Mowry.  who  Joined  the  force  October  16, 
1935.  has  worked  In  the  1st.  3d.  8th,  and 
14th  precincts,  has  headed  the  narcotics 
squad  and  has  held  headquarters  staff  Jobs. 
He  is  considered  by  many  Negro  leaders 
as  being  sensitive  to  ghetto  problems  as  w^ll 
OS  competent  at  maintaining  open  communi- 
cations between  city  officials  and  the  key 
Negro  leadership. 

They  expressed  hope  that  he  would  be 
aided  In  his  new  Job  by  an  expanded  divi- 
sion staff  and  improved  offices  at  headquar- 
ters. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 
Sept.  1.  19851 
PonoE    Shaktctp    Shifts    Head    op    Racial 
U.N-rr — Top    Posts    Go    to    Mowby    aito 
Causey 

(By  J.  Theodore  Crown) 
A  shakeup  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment's community  relations  unlt^-engl- 
neered  by  the  District  Commissioners — re- 


sulted today  In  the  appointment  of  a  nev 
supervisor  and  the  retention  of  a  veteran 
oflicer  who  had  sought  retirement. 

Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  announced 
that  Inspector  Howard  F.  Mowry  would  be 
named  acting  deputy  chief  and  placed  la 
charge  of  the  unit,  which  seeks  to  escabllsli 
good  relations  between  the  police  and  the 
community,  especially  Negroes. 

Inspector  George  E.  Causey,  who  hzi 
served  as  the  unit's  second  in  command 
since  its  Inception  in  .September  1984.  re- 
turned to  duty  this  morning.  He  had  t»en 
on  sick  leave  and  went  before  the  board  of 
police  and  Hre  surgeons  yesterday. 

CAUSEY.  TOBBIKER  MEET 

The  surgeons  cleared  Causey  for  retire- 
ment, and  he  was  scheduled  to  go  before 
the  retirement  board  September  9. 

He  reversed  his  decision  to  retire  after  a 
conference  late  yesterday  with  Walter  N. 
Tobrlner,  president  of  the  Board  of  District 
Commissioners. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  associate  director 
of  the  Conunlssloners*  Council  on  Human 
Relations,  called  today's  developments  "the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
Washington." 

She  said  Causey  and  Mowry  were  "two 
men  the  community  as  a  whole  has  conS- 
dence  In.  and  these  actions  will  advance 
the  cause  of  community-police  relations  and 
human  relations  in  the  District  as  a  whole" 

Causey's  intention  to  retire,  disclosed  In 
the  Star  Sunday,  disturbed  Negro  leaders 
who  described  him  as  one  of  the  depart- 
ment's most  effective  community  relations 
experts.  The  unit  had  suffered  from  the  re- 
tirement earlier  In  the  summer  of  Deputy 
Chief  George  Wallrodt.  who.  like  Causer, 
had  won  the  respect  of  District  Negroes. 

T7RDAN   LEACtTE  CHIEF  PLEASED 

Sterling  Tucker,  executive  director  of  ttie 
Washington  tirban  League,  said  Causey's  lots 
would  have  resulted  In  "an  absence  of  sea- 
soned experience  in  commimlty  and  humaa 
relations  In  the  department." 

Today's  actions.  Tucker  said.  "Indicate  & 
new  priority  being  given  by  the  police  to 
community  relations,  which  is  a  kind  of 
recognition  •   •   •  of  the  needs  In  this  area ' 

Deputy  Chief  Thomas  Rasmusen  was  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  as  supervisor  of  tbe 
unit,  but  retains  his  Job  as  one  of  the  de- 
partment's three  deputy  chiefs  in  charge  of 
the  uniformed  force. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DO.)  Star,  Sept.  2. 

19851 

Police  Get  Briefing  on  Racial  Unit  Aiws 

(By  J  Theodore  Crown) 

The  new  head  of  the  Waslilngton  Police 
Department's  community  relations  unit  to- 
day began  a  series  of  sessions  with  nil  cap- 
tains on  the  force  to  explain  their  responsi- 
bilities in  achieving  good  relations  between 
the  police  and  the  public. 

The  new  supervisor.  Inspector  Howard  F 
Mowry.  began  this  morning  by  telling  a  group 
of  captains: 

"You  have  a  responsibility  to  get  out  to 
meet  with  these  citizens.  listen  to  their  prob- 
lems, and  be  as  helpful  as  you  can." 

The  captains,  In  each  of  the  department'! 
five  Inspection  districts,  in  turn  are  to  «- 
plain  these  alms  to  the  policemen  at  the 
precinct  level. 

MErrs  WITH  crnzENS 

Mowry  also  is  meeting  with  "grassroots' 
groups  of  citizens  in  homes  and  churciies. 
telling  them: 

"We  have  a  sympathetic  ear  for  aU  tHe 
problems  In  the  community,  but  we  expect 
you  responsible  citizens  of  the  community 
to  cooperate  with  us  to  help  this  city  to  b< 
a  better  place  for  all  to  live. 

"It  Is  a  two-way  street.  The  police  i^ 
partment  can  only  go  so  far  and  we  muf' 
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liave  the  cooperation  of  responsible  citizens 
or  we  cannot  succeed." 

Mowry  explained  that  he  was  trying  to 
crsm  as  many  of  these  meetings  as  possible 
la  today  and  tomorrow  in  advance  of  the 
long  Labor  Day  weekend. 

DntU  Mowry's  appointment  to  the  post 
yesterday,  the  corrmiunlty  relations  unit  had 
been  relative  inactive  for  about  a  month. 
Inspector  George  Causey,  the  unit's  second 
m  command,  had  been  on  sick  leave. 

Mown'  was  named  acting  deputy  chief  in 
his  position  as  the  new  head  of  the  unit. 
Causey  has  reversed  his  decision  to  retire 
because  of  bad  health  and  plans  to  remain 
on  the  Job. 

HEADS  SECOND  UNIT.  TOO 

Today  Mowrv-  also  was  named  by  Chief 
John  B.  Layton  to  bead  the  department's 
civil  disturbance  unit.  Lt.  WllUe  Harp  had 
been  acting  head  of  the  unit  since  the  retire- 
ment of  Deputy  Chief  George  R.  Wallrodt. 
Causey  Is  a  longtime  member  of  that  unit, 
too. 

The  Star  had  reported  Sunday  that  there 
were  reports  of  high-level  disagreement  over 
methods  and  emphasis  in  the  community 
relations  unit. 

layton  also  disclosed  yesterday  that  Dep- 
uty Chief  Thomas  Rasmusen  was  relieved  of 
Ills  duties  as  supervisor  of  the  community 
relations  unit  but  will  continue  as  one  of  the 
department's  three  deputy  chiefs  in  charge 
of  the  uniformed  force. 

Mowry  temporarily  will  retain  his  duties 
as  flfth  district  inspector.  The  district  in- 
cludes the  14th.  9th  and  12th  precincts, 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Sept.  4. 
19651 
Open  Lines 

The  creation  of  the  police  department's 
epecial  division  on  community  relations  a 
year  ago  seemed  a  sensible,  logical  action. 
But  the  importance  of  that  step  was  not  fully 
evident  until  the  Star's  disclosure  lost  week- 
end that  the  unit's  second  in  command. 
Inspector  George  E.  Causey,  planned  to  re- 
tire for  reasons  of  health. 

Expressions  of  regret  and  concern  poured 
la  from  virtually  every  Negro  leader  in  the 
community.  It  is  hard  to  recall  a  more 
unqualiaed  vote  of  confidence  In  a  police  of- 
ficer from  spokesmen  from  the  major  Negro 
groups — If  indeed  there  has  ever  been  one. 

In  persuading  Inspector  Causey  to  forgo 
his  retirement  and  remain  on  tlie  Job,  Com- 
missioner Tobrlner  and  Chief  Layton  did  an 
excellent  day's  work.  The  icing  on  the  cake, 
however,  came  with  the  appointment  of 
Howard  F.  Mowry.  who  has  done  a  good  Job 
In  the  precincts  on  racial  problems,  to  head 
the  special  unit.  One  Negro  leader  called  tlie 
two  actions  "the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  Washington."  Another  ap- 
plauded both  officers'  sensitivity  to  racial 
problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  consL^tent  and  signifi- 
cant thought  they  expre.s.scd.  however,  had 
to  do  with  the  importance  of  keeping  open 
lines  of  communications  between  Negroes 
and  city  officials.  For  without  this,  grlev- 
laces,  real  or  Imagined  by  either  side,  can 
never  be  resolved.  The  lines  now  open  must 
remain  open. 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post 
Sept.  13.  1965) 
The  Value  op  Restraint 
For  a  police  department,  .is  for  anyone  else, 
openly   admitting  a  mistake  requires   both 
Mlf-confldence   and   strength   of   character. 
For  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  concede  poor 
Judgment  in  the  detention  of  four  boys  in  the 
10th  precinct  station  house  last  Wednesday 
hlght,    alfio    demonstrates    an    encouraging 
Wlllngncss  to  listen  to  citizens'  complaints. 
The  incident  could   have   led  to  an   ugly 
confrontation.    The  boys  were  picked  up  for 
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playing  football  in  an  alley;  a  crowd  gathered, 
demanding  their  release,  and  a  scuffie  beg&n. 
With  the  help  of  Mr.  Hailes.  the  executive 
director  of  the  Washington  N.AACP.  the 
police  managed  to  disperse  the  crowd.  But 
a  cloud  of  rancor  remained.  Now  the  at- 
mosphere Is  markedly  Improved  by  Acting 
Deputy  Chief  Mowry  a  public  statement  that 
the  patrolmen  ought  not  to  have  arrested 
the  boys.  The  confidence  of  various  groups 
in  society  In  the  fairness  of  the  police  is  of 
course  the  key  to  public  cooperation. 

Tlie  incident  also  Illustrates  the  value  of 
a  police  community  relations  division  under 
an  able  and  forthright  officer  like  Chief 
Mowry.  It  wos  his  first  test  in  a  lughly  de- 
manding Job.  and  he  deserves  the  commu- 
nity's confidence.  Washington's  Metropoli- 
tan Police  constitute  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient forces  In  the  country.  It  Is  now  .show- 
ing that  it  understands  the  value  of  restraint 
and  XACt  as  well. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  both 
Deputy  Chief  Mowry  and  Inspector 
Causey  have  been  captains  of  the  14th 
precinct  and  are  good  tacticians  in  com- 
miinitj'  relations  work  and  because  of 
this,  enjoy  the  respect  of  every  segment 
of  the  committee. 

I  would  hope  and  expect,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  would  agree, 
that  they  will  get  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion in  their  endeavors  for  i  am  certain 
the  conimunity  will  be  far  better  off  for 
their  efforts. 

It  is  both  Interesting  and  pleasing  for 
me  to  note  that  Howard  Mowrj'  comes 
from  an  old  and  much  respected  Rhode 
Island  family.  So  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  him  well  in  his  new  posi- 
tion and  to  reiterate  my  interest  and 
hope  for  a  vigorous  eSort  against  crime 
by  those  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibnity  of  law  enforcement  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


WHO  WILL  WATCH  THE 
WATCHMAN? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President ,  for  some 
time  it  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  the 
managers  of  America's  space  effort  that 
unlike  the  Soviets,  our  experiments  are 
conducted  in  full  view  of  the  public. 
This,  it  has  been  asserted,  is  character- 
istic of  the  differences  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  closed  society  of  the 
Communist  world. 

Now.  a  dark  cloud  has  been  cast  on 
that  claim.  Assertions  of  censorship  and 
news  management  have  been  made  by 
the  respected  science  writer  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  William  Hines. 

Some  of  the  clumsy  attempts  at  cen- 
sorship are  both  silly  and  stupid. 

But.  more  importantly,  they  seriously 
undermine  not  only  this  Nation's  con- 
fidence, but  that  of  the  world.  In  our 
ability  and  determination  to  tell  the 
truth. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco  when  Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester,  the 
voice  of  the  Pentagon,  a.sserted  the  Gov- 
ernment's right  to  lie  to  save  itself,  we 
have  seen  recurring  examples  of  news 
management  and  cover  up  and  censor- 
ship. We  have  seen  a  President  reciting 
cheery  little  items  of  economic  good  tid- 
ings to  a  national  television  audience. 
days  before  the  appropriate  Government 
bureau  would  ordinarily  release  such 
news  and  the  sole  pui-pose  is  to  con- 


ceal or  counteract  such  hard  and  im- 
happy  facts  as  the  chronic  unemploy- 
ment figures. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Pentagon  had  claimed  smashing  vic- 
tories in  our  air  strikes  agamst  the  North 
■Vietnamese.  I  asked  to  see  photographs 
of  the  damaged  areas.  I  was  told  they 
were  "not  available."  I  asked  wliy  U.S. 
television  networks  were  carrying  films 
by  Vietcong  photographers  but  were 
seemingly  unable  to  obtain  footage  show- 
ing the  effects  of  our  raids.  There  was 
no  explanation. 

And  now  there  are  distressing  signals 
that  the  space  program  is  falling  prey  to 
the  same  dread  disease  of  secrecy. 

It  would  be  my  hope.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  communications  media  them- 
selves, which  argue  so  eloquently  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press  which  our  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  them,  would  increase 
their  protests  against  news  management 
and  censorship. 

Mr.  Hines  has  done  a  great  service 
both  to  his  craft  and  to  the  public  in  his 
article  which  appeared  in  the  September 
1  issue  of  the  Star.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  1, 1965! 
Who  Wili.  Watch  the  Watchman? 
I  By  William  Hines) 

Tlie  Pentagon  has  surprised  almost  every- 
one with  its  promptness  In  applying  the  first 
squeeze  of  ceueorshlp  and  news  management 
to  Us  new  manned  orbiting  laboratory  (MOL) 
proiiram. 

Most  people  assumed  that  soon  &lt«r  the 
military  got  a  manned  role  In  space,  it  would 
start  classifying  it.  but  few  could  have  fore- 
teen  the  rapidity  with  which  restrictions 
came.  The  elapsed  time  from  President 
Johnson's  announcement  of  the  start  of  MOL 
at  Ills  press  conference  last  week  to  the  Pen- 
tagon's first  fumbling  bit  of  news  manage- 
ment was  exactly  2  hours. 

The  restriction  was  picayune  and  worse 
than  pointless:  It  was  unenforclble. 

Reporters  trooping  to  an  MOL  briefing  at 
the  Pentagon  were  Instructed  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  make  tape  record- 
ings or  TO  mention  the  name  of  the  official 
(Dr.  -Mbert  C.  Hall.  Deputy  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  i .  who  was  briefing 
them.    This  exchange  then  occurred: 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  that's  the  way  we  prefer  to  do  It." 

The  briefing  was  highly  technical  and  con- 
tained many  points  that  could  be  misunder- 
stood by  reporters  and  thus  misinterpreted 
for  readers  who.  In  the  final  analysis,  will  l>e 
paying  the  expensive  tab  for  MOL.  A  tape 
would  have  been  helpfxil. 

The  briefing  was  later  transmitted  by  tele- 
phone to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administrations  Houston  Center,  where  a 
large  contingent  of  reporters  was  covering 
the  flight  of  Gemini  5. 

The  same  "no  tape,  no  attribution"  rule 
was  invoked  at  Houston,  but  was  Ignored  by 
many  reporters  who  refused  to  be  bound  by 
secrecy  they  knew  could  not  be  enforced. 
Tape  recordings  w^re  made  and  freely  circu- 
lated. 

The  handling  of  the  MOL  briefing  is  by  no 
means  unique.  The  current  longstanding 
new  gag  on  Russian  space  accomplishments 
Is  another  excellent  ex.imple. 

Soon  after  the  Kennedy  administration 
came  in.  the  Government  ceiised  reporting 
Soviet  space  launchings.  Including  attempts 
that  failed.     Manifestly  the  Russians  knew 
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wheu  they  launched:  they  nlao  knew  we 
knew.  The  people  lert  la  the  dark  were — 
and  are — those  here  In  the  United  States 
who  are  p.iying  for  the  Nation's  elaborrtte  and 
presiimabiy  efBelcnt  spacecraft  detection  sys- 
tem. Nobody  In  the  Government  defends 
I  Ills  policy,  yet  It  persists. 

The  Defense  Department  is  not  the  only 
tmdycer  of  a  free  news  How.  The  space 
agency  gives  news  management  the  old  col- 
lege try  every  tune  a  manned  spacecralt  goes 
up. 

Of  ail  the  significant  news  locations  in  a 
Gemini  flight,  the  only  one  not  covered  by 
tha  combined  news  media  (meaning  press, 
rrvflio.  and  TV'i  Ik  the  most  Important  one  of 
all,  the  mission  control  center  at  Houston 

K  Is  not  a  secret  place,  nor  one  l!i  which 
unnecessary  traffic  is  discouraged.  Flight 
Director  Christopher  C.  Kraft  already  has 
stated  publicly  that  he  would  rather  have  a 
Soviet  observer  In  his  control  center  than 
an  American  Journalist.  Further,  every 
cleric  imd  secretary  among  the  4.600  NASA 
civU  servants  who  could  spare  5  or  10  min- 
utes from  work  was  encouraged  to  look  in. 

On  one  flight  the  motion  picture  actor 
Jimmy  Stewart  was  an  interested  observer. 
Even  newspaper  publishers  have  been  ad- 
mitted, possibly  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
not  really  "working  press,"  and  hence 
li  armless. 

But  neither  camera  nor  tape  recorder  not 
pen-and-paper  reporter  is  allowed  In  the 
nonsecret  room  at  any  time  during  a  flight. 
This  is  a  measure  of  how  far  we  have  come 
in  20  short  years.  Even  In  the  stipersecret 
atom  bomb  project,  the  national  press  had 
a  "pool"  representative.  William  L.  Laurence 
of  the  New  York  Times.  This  Is  not  to  sug- 
ge.'jt  that  there  has  been  any  "coverup"  to 
date.  In  the  course  of  missions,  Kraft  gives 
regular,  full,  and  apparently  frank  accounts 
of  flight  activities,  and  opens  himself  to 
detailed  questioning  So  do  his  associates. 
A  mission  commentary  of  less  consistent 
r*ccuracy  and  authenticity  is  broadcast. 

But  whether  or  not  there  has  been  sup- 
pression to  date  is  not  the  point.  All  flights 
so  far  have  ended  happily,  and  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success.  There  has  been  no  rea- 
son for  a  coverup. 

The  point  Is  that  the  opportunity  for  news 
management  definitely  exists  In  mission  con- 
trol— and  it  is  an  axiom  of  political  science 
that  where  opportunity  exists,  there  are  Bl- 
wnys  people  waiting  to  seize  It. 

The-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
B\ss  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  further 
momino;  business?  It  not,  morning 
business  Is  closed. 


SCENIC  DFVTUjPMETNT  AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION  OP  THE  PED- 
ER.AL  AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  lie  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIOTN'G  OPPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecishtive  Clebk  A  bill  iS 
2084*  tD  provide  for  scenic  development 
and  roid  beaut ificntion  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
ob,iection? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ■  S. 
2084 1  to  provide  for  scenic  development 
and  road  beautlfication  of  the  Federal- 
aid  lilghway  systems. 

-^MFNDMENT    NO     431 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Piesident.  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana    iMr.    Metcalf],    I    send    an 


amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment I  No.  451) .  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  lines  1  and  3.  after  the  word 
■pay"  in  line  1  strike  out  the  words  "the 
Federal  pro  rata  share  of". 

On  page  10.  iine  15.  after  the  word  "pay" 
strike  out  the  words  "the  Federal  pro  rata 
.share  of  the". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  for  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  Tlie  committee  bill  provides 
that  the  cost  shaU  be  allocated  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
in  the  same  proportion  that  costs  are  al- 
located for  construction  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  and  primary  systems — 
that  is,  90  percent  to  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  10  percent  by  the 
States,  in  respect  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  and  50  percent  by  the  Fed- 
pi-al  Government  and  50  percent  by  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  primary 
system. 

I  support  the  objectives  of  the  bUl,  and 
voted  to  report  it  to  the  Senate.  But 
yesterday,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
I  stated  my  reasons  for  having  presented 
this  amendment  in  committee,  and  the 
reasons  which  lead  me  to  offer  it  today. 

In  the  subcommittee  this  amendment 
v.as  adopted  by  a  large  vote,  but  in  the 
full  committee  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  reversed  by  a  vote  of  8  to  5. 

I  offer  this  amendment  for  two  princi- 
pal reasons.  One  reason  is  that  it  is  a 
national  program.  It  is  so  declared  by 
the  bill  and  by  the  President. 

The  second  reason  for  requiring  the 
full  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  that  the  bill  would  im- 
pose a  penalty  upon  States  not  acceding 
to  its  proirram — the  penalty  being  the 
denial  of  all  Federal-aid  funds  for  con- 
struction of  highways.  With  such  a 
penalty,  and  no  State  could  accept  such 
a  penalty,  the  program  proposed  In  the 
bill — worthy  as  it  is — carmot  be  consid- 
ered a  true  voluntary  Federal-State  aid 
program.  The  denial  of  all  funds  to  a 
State  would  amount  to  millions  of  doUars 
to  a  State. 

In  the  case  of  California  it  would 
amount  to  a  denial  of  S336  million  an- 
nually. In  my  own  State  it  would 
:.mount  to  S74  million.  In  other  States 
it  would  be  in  similar  proportions. 

The  bill  would  effectually  require  the 
States  to  accept  this  program  and  that 
their  legislatures  appropriate  money  to 
pay  for  its  cost.  It  is  a  worthy  progi-am. 
I  voted  to  report  It  to  the  Senate,  but 
I  do  not  oppiove  its  mandatory  features. 

Over  100  Federal -aid  programs  have 
been  fnact^d.  None  mandatorily  re- 
quires State  acceptance.  If  it  is  to  be 
exercised,  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  its  full  cost. 

I  understand  there  are  others  who 
desire  to  speak.  I  shall  not  speak 
further  at  tiiis  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur m  this  amendment  for  aU  of  the  rea- 
sons outlined.  This  is  a  coercive  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  saying  to  the  States  that  they 
have  to  go  into  the  secondary  road  sys- 
tem where  always  we  have  had  the  pro- 
vision that  billboards  were  permitted. 
We  are  saying  to  them  that  they  must 
remove  billboards  on  the  50-50  alloca- 
tion that  has  always  been  proposed. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  Interstate 
System,  which  is  new,  which  goes 
through  new  areas  and  new  territory. 
We  say  that  under  the  law  we  will  give 
the  same  proportion  of  assistance  to  the 
State  to  remove  billboards  that  we  gave 
for  the  financing  of  other  liighway  iiys- 
tems,  such  as  under  the  90-10  Interstate 
System. 

So  far  as  the  secondary  systems  are 
concerned,  we  have  always  had  the  right 
to  erect  biUlxjards.  This  is  a  prevailing 
system  in  all  the  States.  Yet,  we  are 
saying  to  the  States  that  they  must  re- 
move the  billboards  or  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  share  in  the  Federal  high- 
way program.     It  is  coercion. 

We  are  taking  away  from  the  States 
their  police  power  to  remove  billboards 
and  we  are  saying  they  have  to  make 
compensation. 

This  is  a  national  program.  We  have 
decided  we  are  going  to  remove  billboards 
from  the  interstate  and  secondary  sys- 
tems. Therefore.  I  concur  that  we 
should  pay  that  cost  out  of  the  national 
budget.  We  should  not  force  the  States 
to  forgo  all  of  their  participation  in  the 
interstate  program  if  they  do  not  want 
to  take  away  a  man's  livelihood,  or  a 
man's  business,  which  he  has  had  for 
many  years. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  States  should 
use  their  funds  for  secondary  road  sys- 
tems and  the  farm-to-market  roads,  and 
for  the  development  of  primary  high- 
ways on  the  present  allocation,  and 
should  not  be  forced  to  compensate  the 
billboard  operators.  I  fee!  strongly  that 
the  cost  should  come  out  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Therefore.  I  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  fiom  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
FuLBRioHTl.  will  not  be  germane  to  the 
pending  legislation  <S.  2084),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  chainnan  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Sena- 
tor FuiBRiGHT]  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
YousG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair ).  Without 
ob.iectlon.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  rule  of 
germaneness  is  waived. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  I  wish  to  have  the 
assurance  that  the  amendment  which 
has  been  stated  will  be  the  pending  ques- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
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Kentucky  that  his  amendment  wUl  lie 
the  pending  question. 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suBPest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  government  in 
Santo  Domingo  under  tlie  leadership  of 
Dr.  Hector  Garcia-Godoy  is  good  news. 
It  provides  reason  for  cautious  optimism 
as  to  the  future  and  testifies  as  well  to 
the  arduous  and  patient  efforts  of  the 
OAS  mediating  team.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  especially  to  Ambassador  Bunk- 
er for  his  wisdom  and  patience  in  han- 
dling this  difficult  affair.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  provisional  government  is  not 
the  end  of  the  Dominican  crisis,  but  it 
does  bring  to  an  end  a  tragic  and  dan- 
gerous phase  of  the  crisis.  Many  prob- 
lems remain,  particularly  the  problem  of 
establishing  the  authority  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  over  the  Dominican 
military.  Nonetheless,  the  situation  now 
seems  to  be  moving  into  a  less  danger- 
ous and  more  hopeful  phase.  At  this 
time  of  relative  calm  it  is  appropriate, 
desirable,  and,  I  think,  necessary  to  re- 
riew  events  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  the  U.S.  role  in  tliose  events. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  review — and  its 
only  purpose — is  to  develop  guidelines 
for  wise  and  effective  policies  in  the 
future. 

I  was  in  doubt  about  the  advisability 
of  making  a  statement  on  the  Domini- 
can affair  until  some  of  my  colleagues 
made  public  statements  on  the  floor. 
Their  views  on  the  way  in  which  the 
committee  proceedings  were  conducted 
and,  indeed,  on  the  Dominican  crisis  as 
a  whole,  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
my  own  that  I  now  consider  it  my  duty 
to  express  my  personal  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
that  the  committee  was  prejudiced  in 
Its  approach  against  the  administra- 
tion's policies  are,  in  my  opinion,  with- 
out merit.  The  committee  was  impar- 
tial and  fair  In  giving  a  full  and  detailed 
hearine  to  tlie  administration's  point 
"f  -'.pw.  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it 
1  only  one  witness  from  outside  the 
'  •■  ■  rnment. 

US.  ix)licy  in  the  Dominican  cri.sis  waf 
charactei-lzed  initially  by  overtimidity 
and  subsequently  by  overreaction. 
Throiighout  the  whole  affair,  it  has  also 
b*^n  characterized  by  a  lack  of  candor. 

These  are  general  conclusions  I  have 
reached  from  a  painstakim?  review  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  extremely  com- 


plex situatioii.  These  judgments  are 
made,  of  course,  with  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight and,  in  fairness,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded there  were  no  easy  choices  avail- 
able to  tlie  United  States  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Nonetheless,  it  is  the  task 
of  diplomacy  to  make  wise  decisions  when 
they  need  to  be  made  and  U.S.  diplomacy 
failed  to  do  so  in  the  Dominican  crisis 

It  cannot  be  said  with  assurance  that 
the  United  States  could  have  changed  the 
course  of  events  by  acting  differently, 
%Vhat  can  be  said  with  assurance  is  that 
the  United  States  did  not  take  advantage 
of  several  opportimitics  in  which  it  might 
have  changed  the  course  of  events.  The 
reason  appears  to  be  that,  very  close  to 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  U.S. 
policymakers  decided  that  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  succeed.  This  decision 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  based  on  exag- 
gerated estimates  of  Communist  in- 
fluence in  the  rebel  movement  in  the 
initial  stages  and  on  distaste  for  the  re- 
turn to  power  of  Juan  Bosch  or  of  a  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  Bosch's  party,  the 
PRD — Dominican  Revolutionary  Party. 

The  question  of  the  degree  of  Commu- 
nist influence  is  of  critical  importance 
and  I  shall  comment  on  It  later.  The  es- 
sential point,  however,  is  that  the  United 
States,  on  the  basis  of  ambiguous  evi- 
dence, assumed  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  revolution  was  Communist 
dominated,  or  would  certainly  become  so. 
It  apparently  never  occurred  to  anyone 
that  the  United  States  could  also  attempt 
to  influence  the  coui-se  which  the  revolu- 
tion took.  We  misread  prevailing  tend- 
encies in  Latin  America  by  overlooking 
or  ignoring  the  fact  that  any  reform 
movement  is  likely  to  attract  Commu- 
nist supfKjit.  We  thus  failed  to  perceive 
that  if  we  are  automatically  to  oppose 
any  i-eform  movement  that  Commurjsts 
adhere  to,  we  are  likely  to  end  up  oppos- 
ing every  reform  movement,  making  our- 
selves the  prisoners  of  reactionaries  who 
wish  to  preserve  the  status  quo — and 
the  status  quo  in  many  countries  is  not 
good  enough. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  failure 
of  Amei-ican  policy  in  Santo  Domingo 
was  faulty  advice  given  to  the  President 
by  hi.s  representatives  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  the  time  of  acute  crisis. 
Much  of  Uiis  advice  was  based  on  rnls- 
judgraent  of  the  facts  of  the  situation: 
some  of  it  appears  to  have  been  based 
on  inadequate  evidence  or,  in  some  cases. 
simply  inaccurate  information.  On  the 
basis  of  the  information  and  counsel  he 
received,  the  President  could  hardly  have 
acted  other  than  he  did. 

I  am  hopeful,  and  reasonably  con- 
fident, that  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic can  be  retrieved  and  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  avoid  repeating  them  in  the 
future.  These  purposes  can  be  served, 
however,  only  if  the  shortcomings  of  U.S. 
policy  are  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
analyzed.  I  make  my  remarks  today  in 
the  hope  of  contributing  to  that  process. 

The  development  of  the  Dominican 
crisis,  beginning  on  April  24,  1965,  pro- 
vides a  cla.sslc  study  of  policymaking  In 
a  fast-changing  situation  in  which  each 
decision  reduces  the  range  of  options 
available   for  future  decisions  so  that 


errors  are  compounded  and  finally,  in- 
deed, there  are  few  if  any  options  except 
to  follow  through  on  an  ill-conceived 
course  of  action.  Beyond  a  certain  point 
the  Dominican  story  acquired  some  of 
the  Inevitability  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

Another  theme  tliat  emerges  from  the 
Dominican  crisis  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
striking  change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  possibility— 
not  a  certainty,  because  the  signs  are 
ambiguous,  but  only  the  possibility — of 
a  major  change  as  well  in  the  general 
Latin  American  policies  of  the  United 
States.  Obviously,  an  Important  change 
In  the  official  outlook  on  Dominican  af- 
fairs occurred  between  September  1963. 
when  the  United  States  was  vigorously 
opposed  to  the  overthrow  of  Juan  Bosch, 
and  April  1965,  when  the  United  States 
was  either  uiienthusiastic  or  actually 
opposed  to  Ills  return. 

What  happened  In  that  period  to 
change  the  assessment  of  Bosch  from 
favorable  to  unfavorable?  It  is  quite 
true  that  Bosch  as  President  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  an  administrator,  but 
that  was  well  knuwn  in  1963.  It  is  also 
tnie,  however,  and  much  more  to  tiie 
point  as  far  as  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  concei-ned.  tliat 
Bosch  had  received  58  percent  of  the 
votes  in  a  free  and  honest  election  and 
that  he  was  presiding  over  a  reform- 
minded  government  in  tune  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  This  is  a  great 
deal  more  tiian  can  be  said  for  any  other 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  question  therefore  remains  as  to 
how  and  why  the  attitude  of  the  U.S. 
G.overiiment  changed  so  strikingly  be- 
tween September  1963  and  April  1965. 
And  the  question  inevitably  arises 
whether  this  shift  in  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  part  of  a  broader  sliift  in 
its  attitude  toward  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  whether,  to  be  speciflc, 
the  U.S.  Government  now  views  the  vig- 
orous reform  movements  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica—such as  Christian  Democracy  Ln 
Chile.  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  APRA  In 
Pei'U  and  Accion  Democratica  in  Vene- 
zuela— as  Uireatening  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  Slates.  And  if  this  is  the 
case,  what  kind  of  Latin  American  po- 
litical movements  would  now  be  regarded 
as  friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
beneficial  to  its  interests? 

I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  am  raising  a  question  not  offering  an 
answer.  I  am  frankly  puzzled  as  to  the 
current  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government 
toward  reformist  movements  in  Latin 
America.  On  the  one  hand.  President 
Johnson's  deep  personal  commitment  to 
the  philosophy  and  aims  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  clear;  it  was  convincingly 
expressed,  for  example,  in  his  speech  to 
the  Latin  American  .Embassadors  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — a  statement  In  which  the 
President  compared  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  with  his  own  enlightened  pro- 
gram for  a  Great  Society  at  home.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  notes  a  general  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  our  policymakers  not 
to  look  beyond  a  Latin  American  politi- 
cian's suiticommunlsm.    One  also  notes 
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In  certain  Government  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  Defense,  a  pre- 
occupation with  countcrlnsurgency, 
which  is  to  say.  with  the  prospect  of 
revolutions  and  means  of  suppressing 
them.  This  preoccupation  is  manifested 
in  dubious  and  costly  research  projects, 
such  as  the  recently  discredited  Came- 
lot;  these  studies  claim  to  be  scientific 
but  beneath  their  almost  unbelievably 
opaque  lan!?uage  lies  an  unmistakable 
military  and  reactionary  bias. 

It  is  of  great  Importance  that  the  un- 
certainty as  to  U.S.  aims  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica be  resolved.  We  cannot  successfully 
advance  the  cause  of  popular  democracy 
and  at  the  same  time  aline  ourselves 
with  corrupt  and  reactionary  oligarchies: 
yet  that  is  what  we  seem  to  be  trying  to 
do.  The  direction  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  toward  social  revolution  In 
Latin  America:  the  direction  of  our  Do- 
minican Intervention  is  toward  the  sup- 
pression of  revolutionary  movements 
which  are  supported  by  Communists  or 
suspected  of  being  influenced  by  Com- 
munists. The  prospect  of  an  election  In 
9  months  which  may  conceivably  pro- 
duce a  strong  democratic  government  is 
certainly  reassuring  on  this  score,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  reaction  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  acute  crisis 
was  to  inter\-ene  forcibly  and  illegally 
against  a  revolution  which,  had  we 
sought  to  Influence  It  Instead  of  sup- 
pressing it,  might  have  produced  a  strong 
pf^ular  government  without  foreign 
military  inter^-entlon.  Since  Just  about 
everj-  revolutlonarj-  movement  is  likely  to 
attract  Communist  support,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  the  approach  followed  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  if  consistently 
pursued,  must  inevitably  make  us  the 
enemy  of  all  revolutions  and  therefore 
the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and  corrupt 
oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere. 

We  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways; 
we  must  choose  between  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  a  foredoomed  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  status  quo  in  Latin  America. 
The  choice  which  we  are  to  make  is  the 
principal  unanswered  question  arising 
out  of  the  unhappy  events  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and,  indeed,  the  principal 
unanswered  question  for  the  future  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  America. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  Americans 
are  not  drawn  toward  the  uncouth  revo- 
lutionaries of  the  non-Communist  left. 
We  are  not.  as  we  like  to  claim  in  Fourth 
of  July  speeches,  the  most  truly  revolu- 
tionary nation  on  earth;  we  are.  on  the 
contrary,  much  closer  to  being  the  most 
unrevolutionary  nation  on  earth.  We 
are  sober  and  satisfied  and  comfortable 
and  rich;  our  institutions  are  stable  and 
old  and  even  venerable:  and  our  Revo- 
lution of  1776.  for  that  matter,  was  not 
much  of  an  upheaval  compared  to  the 
French  and  Russian  revolutions  and  to 
current  and  impending  revolutions  in 
T.atin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Our  heritage  of  stability  and  conserva- 
tism is  a  great  blessing,  but  it  also  has 
the  effect  of  limiting  our  understanding 
of  the  character  of  social  revolution  and 
sometimes  as  well  of  the  in.iustices  which 
.-pawn  them.  Our  understanding  of 
revolutions  and  their  causes  is  imperfect 
not  because  of  any  failures  of  mind  or 


character  but  because  of  our  good  for- 
tune since  the  Civil  War  In  never  having 
experienced  sustained  social  injustice 
without  hope  of  legal  or  more  or  less 
peaceful  remedy.  We  are  called  upon, 
therefore,  to  give  our  understanding  and 
our  sympathy  and  support  to  movements 
which  are  alien  to  our  experience  and 
jarring  to  our  preferences  and  prejudices. 
We  must  try  to  understand  social  rev- 
olution and  the  Injustices  that  give  It 
rise  because  they  are  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  experience  of  the  great  majority 
of  people  now  living  In  the  world.  In 
Latin  America  we  may  prefer  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  well-bred,  well-dressed 
businessmen  who  often  hold  positions  of 
power,  but  Latin  American  reformers 
regard  such  men  as  aliens  In  their  own 
countries  who  neither  identify  with  their 
own  people  nor  even  sympathize  with 
their  aspirations.  Such  leaders  are  re- 
garded by  educated  young  Latin  Amer- 
icans as  a  "consular  bourgeoisie."  by 
which  they  mean  business-oriented  con- 
servatives who  more  nearly  represent  the 
Interests  of  foreign  businessmen  than 
the  interests  of  their  own  people.  Men 
like  Donald  Reld — who  Is  one  of  the 
better  of  this  category  of  leaders — may 
have  their  merits,  but  they  are  not  the 
force  of  the  future  In  Latin  America. 

It  is  the  revolutionaries  of  the  non- 
Communist  left  who  have  most  of  the 
popular  support  In  Latin  America.  The 
Radical  Party  In  Chile,  for  example. 
Is  full  of  19th  century  libertarians 
whom  many  North  Americans  would  find 
highly  congenial,  but  it  was  recently 
crushed  In  national  elections  by  a  group 
of  rambunctious,  leftist  Christian  Demo- 
crats. It  may  be  argued  that  the 
Christian  Democrats  are  anti-United 
States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  some 
of  them  are — more  so  now,  it  may  be 
noted,  than  prior  to  the  Intervention  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— but  they  are  not  Communists 
and  they  have  popular  support.  They 
have  also  come  to  terms  with  the  Amer- 
ican copper  companies  In  Chile:  that  is 
sometlung  v/hich  the  predecessor  con- 
servative government  was  unable  to  do 
and  something  which  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment would  have  t)een  imwUUng  to 
do. 

The  movement  of  the  future  in  Latin 
America  is  social  revolution.  The  ques- 
tion is. whether  it  is  to  be  Communist  or 
democratic  revolution  and  the  choice 
v.hich  the  Latin  Americans  make  will 
depend  in  part  on  how  the  United  States 
uses  its  great  influence.  It  should  be 
very  clear  that  the  choice  is  not  between 
social  revolution  and  coiiservative  oli- 
garchy but  whether,  by  supporting  re- 
form, we  bolster  the  popular  non-Com- 
munist left  or  whether,  by  supporting 
unpopular  ollearchies.  we  drive  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  educated  and  patriotic 
young  Latin  Americans  to  an  embittered 
and  hostile  form  of  communism  like 
that  of  Fidel  Castro  In  Chile. 

In  my  Senate  speech  of  March  25. 1964, 
I  commented  as  follows  on  the  prospect 
of  revolution: 

I  am  not  predicting  violent  revolutions  In 
L.^.tln  America  or  elsewhere.  Still  less  am  I 
advocating  them.  I  wish  only  to  suggest 
that  violent  social  revolutions  are  a  possi- 


bility In  countries  where  feudal  oligarchies 
resLst  all  meaningful  change  by  peaceful 
means.  We  must  not.  In  our  preference  for 
the  democratic  procedures  envisioned  by  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  close  our  mind*  to 
the  possibility  that  democratic  procedures 
m.iy  fall  In  certain  countries  and  that  where 
democracy  does  fall  violent  social  convulsions 
may  occur. 

I  think  that  In  the  case  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  we  did  close  our  minds  to 
the  causes  and  to  the  essential  legitimacy 
of  revolution  in  a  country  in  which  dem- 
ocratic procedures  had  failed.  Tliat,  I 
think,  is  the  central  fact  concerning  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Dominican  revolution  and.  possibly  as 
well.  Its  major  lesson  for  the  future.  I 
turn  now  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
events  which  began  last  April  24  In  Santo 
Domingo. 

When  the  Dominican  revolution  began 
on  Saturday,  April  24,  the  United  States 
has  three  options  available.  First.  It 
could  have  supported  the  Reld  Cabral 
povermncnt;  second.  It  could  have  sup- 
ported the  revolutionary  forces;  and 
third,  it  could  do  nothing. 

The  administration  chose  the  last 
couise.  When  Donald  Reld  Cabral 
asked  for  U.S.  Intervention  on  Sunday 
morning.  April  25,  he  was  given  no  en- 
couragement. He  then  resigned,  and 
considerable  disagreement  ensued  over 
the  natme  of  the  government  to  succeed 
him.  The  party  of  Juan  Bosch,  the 
PRD,  or  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party, 
p.sked  for  a  U.S.  presence"  at  the  trans- 
fer of  government  ix)wer  but  was  given 
no  encouragement.  Thus,  there  began 
at  that  time  a  chaotic  situation  which 
amounted  to  clvU  war  In  a  country  with- 
out an  effective  government. 

What  happened  In  essence  was  thai 
the  Dominican  military  refused  to  sup- 
port Reid  and  were  equally  opposed  to 
Bosch  or  other  PRD  leaders  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  PRD.  which  had  the  support 
of  some  military  officers,  announced  that 
Rafael  Molina  Urena.  who  had  beeJi 
President  of  the  Senate  during  the  Bosch 
regime,  would  govern  as  Provisional 
President  pending  Bosch's  return.  At 
this  point,  the  military  leaders  delivered 
an  ultimatum,  which  the  rebels  ignored, 
and  at  about  4:30  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  25  the  air  force  and  navy  began 
firing  at  the  National  Palace.  Later  In 
the  day.  PRD  leaders  asked  the  VS. 
Embassy  to  use  its  Influence  to  persuade 
the  air  force  to  slop  the  attacks.  The 
Embassy  made  It  clear  it  would  not  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  the  rebels,  although 
on  the  following  day.  Monday,  April  26. 
the  Embassy  did  persuade  the  military 
to  stop  air  attacks  for  a  limited  time. 

This  was  the  first  crucial  point  In  the 
crisis.  If  Uie  United  States  thought  that 
Reid  was  giving  the  Dominican  Republic 
the  best  government  it  had  had  or  was 
likely  to  get.  why  did  the  United  States 
not  react  more  vigorously  to  support  him? 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Reld  govern- 
ment was  thought  to  be  beyond  salvation, 
why  did  not  the  United  States  offer  posi- 
tive encouragement  to  the  moderat* 
forces  Involved  In  the  coup,  if  not  by 
providing  the  "US.  presence"  requested 
bv  the  PRD,  then  at  least  by  letting  it 
be  known  that  the  United  States  was  not 
opposed  to  the  prospective  change  of  re- 
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fimes  or  by  encouraging  the  return  of 
Juan  Bosch  to  the  Dominican  Republic? 
In  fact,  according  to  available  evidence, 
the  US.  Government  made  no  effort  to 
contact  Bosch  In  the  Initial  days  of  the 
crisis. 

The  United  States  was  thus  at  the  out- 
set unwilling  to  support  Reid  and  un- 
ffliling  to  support  If  not  positively  op- 
posed to  Bosch. 

Events  of  the  days  following  April  24 
demonstrated  that  Reid  had  so  little 
popular  support  that  it  can  reasonably 
be  argued  that  there  was  nothing  the 
United  Stales  could  have  done,  short  of 
armed  intervention,  to  save  his  regime. 
The  more  Interesting  question  Is  why 
the  United  States  was  so  reluctant  to 
.see  Bosch  returned  to  power.  This  is 
part  of  the  larger  question  of  why  U.S. 
attitudes  had  changed  so  much  since 
1983  when  Bosch,  then  in  power,  was 
warmly  and  repeatedly  embraced  and 
suppoited  as  few  if  any  Latin  American 
presidents  have  ever  been  supported  by 
the  United  States. 

The  next  crucial  point  In  the  Domi- 
nican story  came  on  Tuesday.  April  27, 
when  rebel  leaders,  including  Molina 
Urcna  and  Caamano  Deno,  called  ai  the 
U.S.  Embassy  seeking  mediation  and 
negotiations.  At  that  time  the  military 
situation  looked  vei-y  bad  for  the  rebel, 
or  constitutionalist,  forces.  Ambassador 
Bennett,  who  had  been  Instructed  four 
times  to  work  for  a  cease  fire  and  for 
the  formation  of  a  military  junta,  felt 
he  did  not  have  authority  to  mediate; 
mediation,  in  his  view,  would  have  been 
•intervention."  Mediation  at  that  point 
might  have  been  accomplished  quietly 
and  without  massive  militaiT  interven- 
tion. Twenty-four  hours  later  the  Am- 
bassador was  pleading  tor  the  marines. 
and  as  we  know  some  20.000  soldiers 
»pre  landed — American  soldiers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  AprU  27  General 
Wessin  y  Wessln's  tanks  seemed  about 
to  cross  the  Duarte  bridge  into  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo  and  the  rebel  cause 
appeared  hopeless.  When  the  rebels  felt 
themselves  rebuffed  at  the  American 
Emba.ssy,  some  of  their  leaders,  includ- 
ing Molina  Urena,  sought  asylum  in 
Latin  American  embassies  In  Santo 
Domingo.  The  administration  has  in- 
tenireted  this  as  evidence  that  the  non- 
Communist  rebels  recognized  growing 
Communist  Influence  in  their  movement 
and  were  consequently  abandoning  the 
revolution.  Molina  Urena  has  said  sim- 
ply that  he  sought  asyltim  because  he 
thought  the  revolutionary  cause  hope- 
less. 

An  opporttmlty  was  lost  on  April  27. 
Ambassador  Bennett  was  In  a  position  to 
bring  possibly  decisive  mediating  power 
to  bear  for  a  democratic  solution,  hut  he 
chose  not  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
the  exercise  of  his  good  offices  at  that 
point  would  have  constituted  lnter%'en- 
tion  In  the  words  of  Washington  Post 
Writer  Murrey  Marder — one  of  the  press 
people  who.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
has  not  been  assailed  as  prejudiced: 

It  can  be  argued  with  considerable  weight 

that  late  Tuesday,  April  27,  the  Dnircd  States 

threw  away  a  fateful  opportunity  to  tr>*  to 

prevent    the    sequence    that    produced    the 
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American  intervention.  It  allowed  the  rela- 
tively leaderless  revolt  to  pass  Into  hands 
which  It  was  to  allege  were  Communist." 

The  overriding  reason  for  this  mistake 
was  the  conviction  of  U.S.  officials,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  which  was  frag- 
mentary at  best,  that  the  rebels  were 
dominated  by  Commtmlsts.  A  related 
and  perhaps  equally  Important  reason 
for  the  VS.  Embassy's  refusal  to  mediate 
on  April  27  was  the  desire  for  and,  at  that 
point,  expectation  of  an  antirebel  vic- 
tory. They  therefore  passed  up  an  Im- 
portant opportunity  to  reduce  or  even 
ellmuiate  Communist  Influence  by  en- 
couraging the  moderate  elements  among 
the  rebels  and  mediating  for  a  demo- 
cratic solution. 

Owing  to  a  degree  of  disorganization 
and  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
rebel  forces  which  no  one.  including  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  the  rebels  themselves, 
anticipated,  the  rebels  were  stUl  fighting 
on  the  morrung  of  Wednesday,  AprU  28. 
Ambassador  Bennett  thereupon  urgently 
recommended  that  the  antlrebels  under 
Air  Force  General  de  los  Santos  be  fur- 
nished 50  walkie-talkies  from  U.S.  De- 
fense Department  stocks  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Repeating  this  recommendation  later  in 
the  day.  Bennett  said  that  the  Issue  was 
one  between  Castrol-sm  and  Its  opponents. 
The  antlrebels  themselves  asked  for 
armed  U.S.  Intervention  on  their  side; 
this  request  was  refused  at  that  time. 

During  the  day.  however,  the  situation 
deteriorated  rapidly,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  order  In  general  and  of 
the  antlrebels  In  particular.  In  mid- 
afternoon  of  AprU  28  Col.  Pedro  Barto- 
lome  Benolt.  head  of  a  junta  which  had 
been  hastily  assembled,  asked  again,  this 
time  in  writing,  for  U.S.  troops  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  the  only  way  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover;  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  junta's  inabUlty 
to  protect  American  lives.  This  request 
was  denied  in  Washington,  and  Benolt 
was  thereupon  told  that  the  United 
States  would  not  intervene  unless  he  said 
he  could  not  protect  American  citizens 
present  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc. 
Benolt  was  thus  told  in  effect  that  If  he 
said  American  lives  were  in  danger  the 
United  States  would  intervene.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  happened. 

It  was  at  this  point,  on  April  28,  that 
events  acquired  something  of  the  pre- 
desllny  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  Subse- 
quent events — the  failure  of  the  mis- 
sions of  John  Bartlow  Martin  and  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  the  conversion  of  the 
U.S.  force  Into  an  inter-.'^merican  force, 
the  enforced  stalemate  between  the  reb- 
els under  Caamano  Deno  and  the  Imbert 
junta,  the  OAS  mediation  and  the  tor- 
tuous negotiations  for  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment— have  all  been  widely  reported 
and  were  not  fully  explored  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  In  any  case,  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  events  was  largely  de- 
termined by  the  fateful  decision  of  April 
28.  Once  the  Marines  landed  on  that 
day.  and  especially  after  they  were 
heavily  reinforced  In  the  days  immedi- 
ately following,  the  die  was  cast  and  the 
United  States  found  Itself  deeply  In- 
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volved  In  tlie  Dominican  clril  conflict, 
with  no  visible  way  to  extricate  Itself, 
and  with  Its  hemisphere  relations  com- 
plicated in  a  way  that  few  could  have 
foreseen  and  no  one  could  have  desired. 
The  danger  to  American  lives  was 
more  a  pretext  than  a  reason  for  the 
massive  U.S.  Inten'entlon  that  began  on 
the  evening  of  AprU  28.  In  fact,  no 
American  lives  were  lost  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo until  the  Marines  began  exchang- 
ing fire  with  the  rebels  after  April  28; 
reports  of  widespi'ead  shooting  that  en- 
dangered American  lives  turned  out  to 
be  exaggerated. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Santo  Domingo  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly safe  place  to  be  In  the  last  days 
of  April  1965.  There  was  fighting  In  the 
streets,  aircraft  were  strafing  parts  of 
the  city,  and  there  ^sas  indiscriminate 
shooting.  I  tlilnk  that  the  United  States 
would  have  been  justified  in  landing  a 
small  force  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
moving U.S.  citizens  and  other  foreigners 
from  the  island.  Had  such  a  force  been 
landed  and  then  promptly  withdrawn 
when  it  had  completed  its  mission,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  fair-minded  observer 
at  home  or  abroad  would  have  considered 
the  United  States  to  have  exceeded  Its 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  United  States  intervened  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  victory  of  a  revolutionary 
force  which  was  judged  to  be  Commu- 
nist dominated.  On  the  basis  of  Ambas- 
sador Bennett's  messages  to  Washing- 
ton, there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  threat  of 
communism  rather  than  danger  to 
.American  lives  was  his  primary  reason 
for  recommending  military  intervention. 
The  question  of  the  degree  of  Commu- 
nist Influence  is  therefore  crucial,  but  it 
cannot  be  answered  with  certainty.  The 
weight  of  the  evidence  Is  that  Commu- 
nists did  not  participate  in  planning  the 
revolution — indeed,  there  is  some  indica- 
tion that  It  took  them  by  surprise— but 
that  they  very  rapidly  began  to  try  to 
take  advantage  of  It  and  to  seize  control 
of  it.  The  evidence  does  not  establish 
that  the  Communists  at  any  time  ac- 
tually had  control  of  the  revolution. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  they  had  in- 
fluence within  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, but  the  degree  of  that  influence 
remains  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Tlie  administration,  however,  assumed 
atoiost  from  the  beginning  that  the 
revolution  was  Communist-dominated, 
or  would  certainly  become  so.  and  that 
nothing  short  of  forcible  opposition 
could  prevent  a  Communist  takeover. 
In  their  apprehension  lest  the  Domini- 
can Republic  become  another  Cuba,  some 
of  our  officials  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  virtually  all  reform  movements  at- 
tract some  Communist  support,  that 
there  is  an  important  difference  between 
Communist  support  and  Communist 
control  of  a  political  movement,  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  compete  with  the 
Communists  for  Influence  m  a  reform 
movement  rather  than  abandon  It  to 
them,  and,  most  important  of  all,  that 
economic  development  and  social  jus- 
tice are  themselves  the  primary  and  most 
reliable  security  against  Communist 
subversion. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  understandable  that 
administration  officials  should  have  felt 
some  acase  of  panic,  after  all.  the  For- 
eign Service  oilitcr  who  had  the  mislor- 
;ijne  tj  be  assluned  to  the  Cuban  desk 
ii  the  time  of  Castro's  rise  to  power  has 
ii»d  Iris  career  ruined  by  congressional 
cjmmittees.  Furthermore,  even  witli- 
out  tnis  consideration,  the  decisions  re- 
garding the  Dominican  Republic  had  to 
be  made  under  great  pressure  and  on 
tile  basis  of  inconclusive  information. 
In  charity,  this  can  be  acceiitcd  as  a 
lea.son  why  the  decisions  were  mistaken; 
but  It  does  not  change  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  mistaken. 

Tlie  point  I  am  making  is  not — em- 
phatically not — that  there  was  no  Com- 
munist participation  in  the  Dominican 
crisis,  but  simply  that  the  administra- 
tion acted  on  the  premise  that  the 
revolution  was  controlled  by  Commu- 
nists— a  premise  which  It  failed  to  e.?- 
tablish  at  the  time  and  has  not  estab- 
lished since.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
there  was  Communist  influence  in  the 
Dominican  revolution  but  its  degree. 
which  is  .something  on  which  reasonable 
men  can  differ.  Tlie  burden  of  proof, 
hpweve.'.  is  on  tliose  who  take  action, 
and  the  administration  has  not  proven 
its  assertion  of  Communist  control. 

Intervention  on  the  iiasis  of  Commu- 
nist participation  as  distinguished  from 
control  of  the  Dominican  revolution  wa.? 
a  mistake  in  my  opinion  which  also  re- 
flects a  grievous  misreading  of  the  tem- 
per of  contemporary  Latin  American 
politics.  Communists  are  present  in  all 
Latm  American  countries,  and  they  are 
going  to  inject  themselves  into  almost 
any  Latin  American  revolution  and  try 
ui  seize  control  of  it.  If  any  group  or  any 
movement  with  which  the  Communists 
associate  themselves  is  going  to  be  au- 
tomacically  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  the 
United  States,  then  we  have  Indeed  given 
up  all  hope  of  guiding  or  influencing 
even  to  a  marginal  degree  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.^  and  the  demands  for 
social  change  which  are  sweeping  Latin 
.\mcrica.  Worse,  if  that  is  our  view,  then 
WE  have  made  ourselves  the  prisoners  of 
the  Latin  American  oligarchs  who  are 
etigaijed  in  a  vain  attempt  to  preserve 
the  status  quo — reactionaries  who  habit- 
Lially  use  the  term  ■Communist"  very 
loosely,  in  part  out  of  emotional  predi- 
lection and  in  part  in  a  calculated  effort 
U)  scare  the  United  Slates  into  support- 
ing their  .>clflsh  and  di.scredited  aims. 

If  the  United  States  had  really  been 
intervening  to  save  American  lives,  as  it 
had  a  moral  if  not  a  strictly  legal  right 
to  do.  it  could  have  done  so  promptly  and 
then  withdrawn  and  the  incident  would 
soon  have  been  forgotten.  But  the 
United  States  did  not  intervene  primar- 
ily to  save  American  hves;  it  intenened 
to  prevent  what  it  conceived  to  be  a 
Communist  takeover.  That  meant,  in 
the  terms  in  which  the  Druted  States  de- 
fined the  situation,  that  it  was  interven- 
ing aaainst  the  rebels,  who.  however 
heavily  they  might  or  might  not  have 
been  infiltrated  by  Communists,  were 
also  the  advocates  of  the  restoration  of 
a  freely  elected  constitutional  govern- 


ment which  had  been  forcibly  over- 
thrown. It  also  meant  that  the  United 
States  was  intervening  for  the  military 
and  the  oligarchy — to  the  detriment  of 
the  Dominican  people  and  to  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  those  throughout 
Latin  America  who  had  placed  meir 
h  ipes  m  the  United  States  and  the\Al- 
liance  for  Progress. 

On  t^  basis  of  the  record,  there  Is  am- 
ple Juslfflcation  for  concluding  that,  at 
least  from  the  time  Reld  resigned,  U.S. 
policy  was  directed  toward  construction 
of  a  military  junta  which  hopefully 
would  restore  peace  and  conduct  free 
elections.  That  is  to  say  that  U.S.  policy 
was  directed  against  the  return  of  Bosch 
and  against  the  success  of  the  rebel 
movement. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  interesting  to 
recall  U.S.  policy  toward  Bosch  when  he 
was  in  power  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
between  February  and  September  of 
1963.  He  had  been  elected,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  the  only  free  and 
honest  election  ever  held  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  in  December  1962.  with 
58  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 

The  United  States  placed  such  impor- 
tance on  tils  success  that  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  the  then  Vice  President  John- 
son and  Senator  Humphrey,  among 
others,  to  attend  his  inauguration  in 
February  1963.  In  September  1963.  when 
he  w^as  overthrown  in  a  military  coup, 
the  United  States  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts—which stopped  just  short  of  send- 
ing the  Marines — to  keep  him  in  power, 
and  thereafter  the  United  SUtes  waited 
almost  3  months  before  recognizing  the 
successor  government.  Recognition 
came,  by  the  way.  only  after  the  succes- 
sor government  had  conducted  military 
operations  against  a  band  of  alleged 
Communist  guerrillas  In  the  mountains, 
and  there  Is  a  suspicion  that  the  extent 
of  the  guerrilla  activities  was  exaggerated 
by  the  successor  government  in  order  to 
secure  U.S.  recognition. 

It  may  be  granted  that  Bosch  was  no 
great  success  as  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  but.  when  all  his 
faults  have  been  listed,  the  fact  remains 
that  Bo.sch  was  the  only  freely  elected 
President  in  Dominican  histoo'.  the  only 
Prp.sident  who  had  ever  tried,  however 
ineptly,  to  give  the  country  a  decent  gov- 
ernment, and  the  only  President  who  was 
unquestionably  in  tune  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Despite  these  considerations,  the 
United  States  was  at  the  very  least  un- 
enthusiastic  or,  more  probably,  opposed 
to  Bosch's  return  to  power  in  April  136.5. 
Bo.sch  himself  was  apparently  not  eager 
to  return — he  vacillated  in  the  very  early 
stages  and  some  well-informed  persons 
contend  that  he  positively  refused  to  re- 
turn to  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  any 
case,  he  mi.ssed  a  critical  opportunity. 
But  the  United  States  was  equally 
adamant  against  a  return  to  power  of 
Bosch's  party,  the  PRD.  which  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  mass-based,  well- 
organized  party  that  has  ever  existed  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  stated 
reason  was  that  a  PRD  government 
would  be  Communist  dominated. 
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This  might  conceivably  have  hap- 
pened, but  the  evidence  by  no  means  sup. 
ports  the  conclusion  that  it  would  have 
happened.  We  based  our  poLcy  on  a 
possibility  rather  than  on  anything  ap- 
proachlns  a  likelihood.  Obviously,  if 
we  based  all  our  policies  on  the  mere 
possibility  of  communism,  then  we 
would  have  to  set  ourselves  against  just 
about  every  progressive  political  move- 
ment in  the  world,  because  almost  all 
such  movements  are  subject  to  at  least 
the  theoretical  danger  of  Communist 
takeover.  This  approach  Is  not  in  the 
national  interest;  foreign  policy  must  be 
based  on  prospects  that  seem  probable, 
hopeful  and  su.sceptible  to  constructive 
influence  rather  than  on  merely  possible 
dangers. 

One  is  led.  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  US.  policymakers  were  unduly 
timid  and  alarmist  in  refusing  to  gamble 
on  the  forces  of  reform  and  social 
change.  The  bitter  irony  of  such  ti- 
midity is  that  by  casting  its  lot  with  tlie 
forces  of  the  status  quo.  in  the  probabl.v 
vain  hope  that  these  forces  could  be 
induced  to  permit  at  least  some  reform 
and  .social  change,  the  United  States 
almost  certainly  helped  the  Communists 
to  acquire  converts  whom  they  othei-wlse 
could  not  have  won. 

How  vain  the  hopes  of  U.S.  policy- 
makers were  is  amply  demonstrated  b.v 
events  since  April  28  The  junta  led  by 
Gen.  Antonio  Imbert.  which  succeeded 
the  junta  led  by  Colonel  Benoit.  proved 
quite  intractable  and  indeed  filled  the 
airwaves  daily  with  denunciations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  for  preventing  it  from 
wiping  out  the  Communist  rebels. 
These  are  the  same  military  forces  which 
on  April  28  were  refusing  to  flght  the 
rebels  and  begging  for  US  intervention 
Our  aim  apparently  was  to  use  Imbert 
as  a  counterpoise  to  Caamano  Deno  in  the 
ill-founded  hope  that  non-Communist 
liberals  would  be  drawn  away  from  the 
rebel  side. 

In  practice.  Instead  of  Imbert  becom- 
ing our  tractable  Instrument,  we,  to  a 
certain  extent,  became  his:  he  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  power  we  gave  him 
and  was  at  least  as  Intransigent  as  the 
rebels  in  the  protracted  negotiations  for 
a  provisional  government. 

The  resignation  of  Imbert  and  his 
junta  provides  grounds  for  hope  that  a 
strong  popular  government  may  come  to 
power  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  but 
that  hope  must  be  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  the  mihtary  continues  to  wield  great 
power  in  Dominican  politics — power 
which  it  probably  would  not  now  have  it 
the  United  States  had  not  intervened  to 
save  it  from  defeat  last  April  28.  Even 
with  a  provisional  government  installed 
in  Santo  Domingo,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  an  election  in  9  months,  there  remains 
the  basic  problem  of  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread demand  for  social  change.  The 
prospect  for  such  social  change  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  fact  that  the  mihtary 
has  not  surrendered  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected voluntarily  to  surrender  its  en- 
trenched position  of  privilege  and  out- 
rageous corruption. 
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The  United  States  has  grossly  under- 
estimated the  symbolism  of  the  Bosch 
constitution  of  1963.  It  can  be  argued 
that  this  contains  unrealistic  promises, 
but  it  has  stirred  the  hopes  and  idealism 
of  the  Dominican  people.  The  real  ob- 
jections to  it,  the  part  of  conservative 
Dominicans,  seem  to  be  that  it  provides 
for  .separation  of  church  and  state  and 
thiit  it  provides  that  Dominican  citizens 
have  the  right  to  live  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  if  they  so  desire — that  is,  that 
Dominican  citizens  who  happen  al.so  to 
be  Communists  cannot  be  deported.  In 
passing,  one  may  note  a  similurity  to  the 
OS.  Constitution  on  both  of  these  points. 

The  United  States  has  also  misread  the 
dedication  of  the  Dominican  miltary  to 
the  status  quo  and  to  its  own  powers  and 
privileges.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  overestimated  its  ability 
to  influence  the  military  while  failing  to 
use  to  the  fullest  the  Influence  it  does 
have. 

The  act  of  United  States  ma.ssive  mili- 
tary intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  a  grievous  mistake,  but  if  one 
is  going  to  cross  the  bridge  of  interven- 
tion, with  all  of  the  historical  ghosts 
which  it  calls  forth  throughout  Latin 
America,  then  one  might  as  well  cross 
all  the  way  and  not  stop  in  the  middle. 
It  is  too  late  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
frain from  intervention:  it  is  not  too 
late  to  try  to  redeem  some  permanent 
benefit  from  that  intei-vention.  Specif- 
ically. I  think  that  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  should  be  used  to  help 
the  Dominican  people  free  themselves 
from  the  oppressive  weight  of  a  corrupt 
and  privileged  military  estabUsliment. 
It  is  entirely  possible,  if  not  likely,  that 
if  the  military  is  allowed  to  rertiain  its 
power  It  will  overthrow  any  future  gov- 
ernment that  displeases  it  just  as  it  ha£ 
done  in  the  past.  The  OAS  mediating 
team  made  a  contribution  by  bringing 
about  the  installation  of  a  provl.$ionaI 
government;  the  O.'^S  can  still  make  a 
solid  contribution  to  Dominican  democ- 
racy by  urging  or  insisting  that  as  part 
of  a  permanent  solution  the  Dominican 
military  establishment  be  substantially 
reduced  in  size  and  some  of  the  more 
irresponsible  generals  be  pensioned  off  or 
sent  on  lengthy  diplomatic  holidays 
abroad.  If  the  United  Stat<?s  and  the 
O.AS  are  going  to  impose  a  solution  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  they  might  as 
well  impose  a  good  solution  as  a  bad  one. 

Since  preparing  these  remarks,  I  note 
in  this  morning's  press  that  General 
Wessin  has  been  induced  to  leave  the 
Dominican  Republic.  This.  I  believe,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
study  of  the  Dominican  crisis  leads  me 
to  draw  certain  specific  conclusions  re- 
garding American  policy  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  also  suggests  some 
broader  considerations  regarding  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  My  specific  conclusions 
restarding  the  crisis  In  Santo  Domingo 
are  as  follows: 

First.  The  United  States  intervened 
forcibly  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
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the  last  week  of  April  1965  not  primarily 
to  save  American  li;es,  as  was  then  con- 
tended, but  to  prevent  the  vlcloi-y  of  a 
revolutionary  movement  which  was 
judged  to  be  Communist-dominated. 
The  decision  to  land  thousands  of  ma- 
rines on  April  28  was  based  pnmarily  on 
the  fear  of  "another  Cuba"  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Second.  This  fear  was  based  on  frag- 
mentary and  inadequate  evidence.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Communists  partici- 
pated in  the  Dominican  revolution  on 
the  rebel  side,  probably  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent after  than  before  the  landing  of 
US.  marines  on  April  28,  but  just  as  it 
cannot  >be  proved  that  the  Communists 
would  not  have  taken  over  the  revolu- 
tion neither  can  it  be  proved  that  they 
would  have.  There  is  little  basis  In  the 
evidence  olTered  the  committee  for  the 
assertion  that  the  rebels  were  Commu- 
nist-dominated or  certain  to  become  so: 
on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  suggests 
a  chaotic  situation  in  which  no  single 
faction  was  dominant  at  the  outset  and 
in  whic'n  eveiybody.  including  the  Unit- 
ed States,  had  opportunities  to  influence 
the  shape  and  course  of  the  rebellion. 

Third.  The  United  States  let  pass  its 
best  opportunities  to  influence  the  course 
of  events  The  best  opportunities  were 
on  April  25,  when  Juan  Bosch's  party, 
the  PRD,  requested  a  "United  States 
presence,"  and  on  April  27,  when  the  reb- 
els, believing  themselves  defeated,  re- 
quested United  States  mediation  for  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Both  requests 
were  rejected,  in  the  first  instance  for 
reasons  that  are  not  entirely  clear  but 
probably  because  of  United  States  hostil- 
ity to  the  PRD,  in  the  second  instance 
because  the  U.S.  Government  anticipated 
and  desired  a  victory  of  the  antirebel 
forces. 

Fourth.  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Do- 
minican Republic  shifted  markedly  to  the 
right  between  September  1963  and  AprU 
1965.  In  1963.  the  United  States  strong- 
ly supported  Bosch  and  the  PRD  as  en- 
lightened reformers;  in  1965  the  United 
States  opposed  their  return  to  power  on 
the  unsubstantiated  ground  that  a  Bosch 
or  PRD  government  would  certainly,  or 
almost  certainly,  become  Commtmist 
dominated.  Thus  the  United  States 
turned  its  back  on  social  revolution  In 
Santo  Domingo  and  a.ssociated  itself 
with  a  corrupt  and  reactionary  military 
oligarchy. 

Fifth.  U.S.  policy  was  marred  by  a  lack 
of  candor  and  by  misinformation.  The 
former  is  illustrated  by  official  assertions 
that  U.S.  military  Intervention  was  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  saving  Ameri- 
can lives;  the  latter  Is  illustrated  by  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  massacres  and 
atrocities  by  the  rebels — reports  which 
no  one  has  been  able  to  verify.  It  was 
officially  asserted,  for  example — by  the 
President  in  a  press  conference  on  June 
17  according  to  an  official  State  Depart- 
ment bulletin — that  "some  1.500  inno- 
cent people  were  murdered  and  shot,  and 
their  heads  cut  off."  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  this  statement.  A 
sober  examination  of  such  evidence  as 
Is  available  indicates  that  the  Imbert 


junta  was  guilty  of  at  least    as  many 
atrocities  as  the  rebels. 

Sixth.  Responsibility  for  the  failure 
of  American  policy  in  Santo  Domingo 
lies  primarily  with  those  who  advised 
the  President.  In  the  critical  days  be- 
tween April  25  and  April  28,  these  offi- 
cials sent  the  President  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  the  danger  of  a  Communi.st  take- 
over in  Santo  Domingo  and,  on  the  basis 
of  these,  recommended  U.S.  massive  mil- 
itary intervention.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  understand  why,  on  the  basis 
of  such  advic*,  the  President  made  the 
decisions  that  he  made. 

Seventh.  Underlying  the  bad  advice 
and  unwise  actions  of  the  United  States 
was  the  fear  of  another  Cuba.  The  spec- 
ter of  a  second  Communist  state  in  the 
■Western  Hemisphere — and  its  probable 
repercussions  within  the  United  States 
and  possible  effects  on  the  careers  of 
those  ■who  might  be  held  responsible — 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  Important 
single  factor  in  distorting  the  judgment 
of  otherwise  sensible  and  competent 
men. 

I  tui-n  now  to  some  broader  and  long- 
term  implications  of  the  Dominican 
tragedy,  first  to  some  considerations 
relating  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can State?  and  its  cliartcr.  then  to  the 
problem  of  reaction  and  revolution  in 
Latin  America,  finally  to  a  suggestion  for 
a  freer  and,  I  believe,  healthier  relation- 
ship t)etween  the  United  Slates  and 
Latin  .'Vmerica. 

Article  3  5  of  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  says  that: 

No  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  Intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any 
reaeon  whatever.  In  the  Internal  or  external 
attalrs  of  any  other  state. 

Article  17  states  that: 

The  territory  of  a  state  Is  Inviolable;  tt 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  ol 
military  occupation  or  of  other  measures  of 
force  taken  by  another  stale,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  any  grounds  whatever. 

These  clauses  are  not  ambiguous. 
They  mean  that,  with  one  exception  to  be 
noted,  all  forms  of  forcible  intervention 
are  absolutely  prohibited  among  the 
American  States.  It  may  be  that  we 
should  never  have  accepted  this  com- 
mitment at  Bogota  in  1948;  it  is  obvious 
from  all  the  talk  one  hears  these  days 
about  the  ob.'^oletcness  of  the  principle 
of  nonintervention  that  some  U.S.  offi- 
cials regret  our  commitment  to  it.  Tlie 
fact  remains  that  we  are  committed  to 
it.  not  partially  or  temporarily  or  in.sofar 
as  we  find  it  compatible  with  our  vital 
interests  but  almost  absolutely.  It 
represents  our  word  and  our  bond  and 
our  willingness  to  honor  the  solemn  com- 
mitments embodied  in  a  treaty  which 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  August  28. 
1950. 

There  are  those  who  might  concede 
the  point  of  law  but  -a-ho  would  also  argue 
that  such  considerations  have  to  do  with 
our  ideals  rather  than  our  interests  and 
are  therefore  of  secondary  importance. 
I  do  not  tielieve  that  is  true.  'We  are 
currently  fighting  a  war  In  Vietnam, 
largely,  we  are  told,  because  it  would  be 
a  disaster  If  the  United  States  failed  to 
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honor  its  word  and  Its  commitment;  the 
inatter.  we  are  told,  Is  one  of  vital  na- 
tional interest.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is 
any  less  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to 
honor  a  clear  and  explicit  treaty  obliga- 
tion in  the  Americas  than  it  is  to  honor 
the  much  more  ambiguous  and  less  for- 
mal promises  we  have  made  to  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

The  sole  exteiJtion  to  thp  prohibitions 
of  articles  15  and  17  is  spelled  out  in 
artlc'e  19  of  t'.^e  OAS  Charter,  which 
statC5  that  "measures  jdoptod  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in 
accordance  with  existinq  treaties  do  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  articles  15  and  17."  Article 
6  of  the  Rio  Treaty  states: 

If  the  mvlolablUty  or  the  mtegrlty  ot  the 
territory  or  the  soverelt^ty  or  political  In- 
dependence of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  aijgresiilon  which  13  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extracontinental  or 
Intracontlnental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
pe«ce  of  .\merlca.  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
Eh»ll  meet  Immediately  in  order  to  ntree  on 
the  measures  which  mua-t  be  taken  In  case  of 
aggression  to  nssK^it  the  victim  of  the  aggres- 
sion or.  In  any  case,  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  continent. 

The  United  States  thus  had  legal  re- 
course when  the  Dominican  crisis  broke 
on  April  24.  1963.  We  could  have  called 
an  urzent  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
OAS  for  the  purpose  of  invoicing  article 
6  of  the  Rio  Treaty.  But  we  did  not  do 
so.  The  .sidministration  has  argued  that 
there  was  no  time  to  consult  the  OAS. 
although  there  was  time  to  consult — or 
inform — the  congressional  leadership. 
The  United  States  thus  intervened  In 
the  IDomlnican  Republic  unilaterally — 
and  lUeBaliy. 

Advisin?  the  Latin  American  countries 
of  our  action  after  the  fact  did  not  con- 
stitute compliance  with  the  OAS  Char- 
ter or  the  Rio  Treaty;  nor.  indeed,  would 
advising  them  before  the  fact  have  con- 
stituted compliance.  One  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  law  by  notifying  interested 
parties  in  advance  of  ones  intent  to  vio- 
late it.  Inter-American  law  requires 
consultation  for  the  purpose  of  shaping 
a  collective  decision.  Only  on  the  basis 
ot  advance  consultation  and  agreement 
could  we  have  undertaken  a  legal  inter- 
vention in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  is  possible,  had  we  undertaken  such 
consultations,  that  our  Latin  American 
partners  would  have  delayed  a  decision; 
it  is  possible  that  they  would  have  re- 
ftised  to  authorize  collective  interven- 
tion. My  own  feeling  is  that  the  situa- 
tion in  any  case  did  not  justify  military 
Intervention  except  for  the  limited  pur- 
pose of  evacuating  U.S.  citizens  and 
other  foreigners,  but  even  if  it  seemed 
to  us  that  it  did.  ne  should  not  have 
undertaken  it  without  the  advance  con- 
sent of  our  Latin  American  allies.  We 
should  not  have  done  So  because  the 
word  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
were  at  stake  just  as  much — at  least  as 
much — in  the  Dominican  crisis  as  they 
are  in  Vietnam  and  Korea  and  Berlin 
and    all    the    places    around    the   globe 


which  we  have  comtnitted  ourselves  to 
defend. 

There  is  another  important  reason  for 
compliance  with  the  law.  The  United 
States  Ls  a  conservative  power  in  the 
world  in  the  sense  that  most  of  its  vital 
Interests  are  served  by  stability  and 
order.  Law  is  the  essential  foundation 
of  stability  and  order  both  within  socie- 
ties and  in  international  relations.  A 
great  conference  is  taking  place  here  in 
Washington  this  week  on  the  subject, 
World  Peace  Through  Law.  As  a  con- 
servative power  the  United  States  has  a 
vital  interest  in  upholding  and  expanding 
the  reign  of  law  in  international  rela- 
tions. Insofar  as  international  law  is 
observed,  it  provides  us  with  stability 
and  order  and  with  a  means  of  predicting 
the  behavior  of  those  with  whom  we  have 
reciprocal  legal  obligations.  When  we 
violate  the  law  ourselves,  whatever  short 
leitn  advantage  may  be  gained,  we  are 
obviously  encouraging  others  to  violate 
the  law ;  we  thus  encourage  disorder  and 
instabihty  and  thereby  do  incalculable 
damage  to  our  own  long  term  interests. 
There  are  those  who  defend  US.  vini- 
lateral  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  the  ground  that  the  princi- 
ple of  nonintervention  as  spelled  out  in 
the  OAS  Charter  is  obsolete.  The  argu- 
ment is  unfortunate  on  two  grounds. 
First,  the  contention  of  obsoleteness  jus- 
tifies an  effort  to  bring  about  changes  in 
the  OAS  Charter  by  due  process  of  law. 
but  it  does  not  justify  violation  of  the 
Charter.  Second,  the  view  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  is  obsolete  is  one 
held  by  certain  U.S.  officials;  most  Latin 
Americans  would  argue  that,  far  from 
being  obsolete,  the  principle  of  nonin- 
tervention was  and  remains  the  heart 
and  core  of  the  inter-American  system. 
Insofar  as  it  is  honored,  it  provided  them 
with  something  that  many  in  the  United 
States  find  it  hard  to  believe  they  could 
suppose  they  need:  protection  from  the 
United  States. 

Many  North  Americans  seem  to  be- 
lieve that,  while  the  United  States  does 
indeed  participate  in  Latin  American  af- 
fairs from  time  to  time,  sometimes  by 
force,  it  is  done  with  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions, usually  indeed  to  protect  the  Latin 
Americans  from  Intervention  by  some- 
body else,  and  therefore  carmot  really  be 
considered  intervention.  The  trouble 
with  this  point  of  view  Is  that  it  is  not 
sliared  by  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Most  of  Uiem  do  think  they  need  protec- 
tion from  the  United  States  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
"Roosevelt  corollary"  suggest  that  their 
fears  are  not  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. "Good  Intentions"  are  not  a  very 
sound  basis  for  Judging  the  fulfillment 
of  contractual  obligations.  Just  about 
everybody,  including  the  Communists, 
beUeves  in  his  own  "good  intentions."  It 
is  a  hlglily  subjective  criterion  of  na- 
tional behavior  and  has  no  more  than  a 
chance  relationship  to  good  results. 
With  whatever  justice  or  lack  of  it,  many 
Latin  Americans  are  afraid  of  the  United 
States;  however  much  it  may  hurt  our 
feelings,  they  prefer  to  have  their  secu- 
rity based  on  some  more  objective  stand- 


ard  than   the   good  intentions   of  the 
United  States. 

The  standard  on  which  they  rely  most 
heavily  is  the  principle  of  nonlntei'ven- 
tion;  however  obsolete  It  may  seem  to 
certain  U.S.  officials,  it  remains  vital  and 
pertinent  in  Latin  America.  Wlien  we 
violate  it.  we  are  not  overriding  the  mere 
letter  of  the  law;  we  are  violating  what 
to  Latin  Americans  is  its  vital  heart  and 
core. 

The  Inter-American  system  is  rooted 
in  an  impUcit  contract  between  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  United 
States.  In  return  for  our  promise  not  to 
interfere  in  their  internal  alTairs  they 
have  accepted  a  role  as  members  of  our 
"sphere"  and  to  support,  or  at  least  not 
to  obsti-uct,  our  global  policies.  In  the 
Domiracan  Republic  we  violated  our  part 
of  the  bargain;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Latin  Americans  will  now  feel 
free  to  violate  theirs. 

In  the  eyes  of  educated,  energetic  and 
patriotic  young  Latin  Americans — which 
is  to  say.  the  generation  tliat  will  make 
or  break  the  Alliance  for  Progress — the 
United  States  committed  a  worse  offense 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  than  just  in- 
tervention; it  Intervened  against  social 
revolution  and  in  support,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, of  a  corrupt,  reactionary  mili- 
tary oligarchy. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  a.sse.'ss 
the  depth  nnd  extent  of  di.^illusion  with 
the  United  States  on  the  part  of  demo- 
crats and  reformers  in  Latin  America.  I 
myself  think  that  it  is  deep  and  wide- 
.spread.  Nor  am  I  rea.s.sured  by  assertions 
on  tlie  part  of  administration  officials 
that  a  number  of  Latin  American  govern- 
ments have  .secretly  expressed  sympathy 
for  our  actions  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic while  explaining  that  of  course  tliey 
could  not  be  expected  to  support  lij 
openly.  Why  cannot  they  support  us 
openl.v.  unle.'-s  it  is  because  tlieir  sym- 
patliy  does  not  represent  the  views  of 
their  own  people  and  they  do  not  dare  to 
express  it  openly?  In  fact,  real  en- 
thusiasm for  our  Dominican  venture  has 
been  confined  largely  to  military  dicta- 
tors and  ruling  oUgarchles. 

The  tragedy  of  Santo  Domingo  is  that 
a  policy  that  purported  to  defeat  com- 
munism in  the  short  run  is  more  likely 
to  have  the  effect  of  promoting  it  in  the 
long  run.  Inten'ention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  alienated — temporarily  or 
pennanently,  depending  on  our  future 
policies — our  real  friends  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These,  broadly,  are  the  people  of  the 
democratic  left — the  Christian  and  social 
democrats  in  a  number  of  countries,  the 
APRA  Party  in  Peru,  the  Accion  Demo- 
cratica  Party  In  Venezuela,  and  their  kin- 
dred spirits  throushout  the  hemisphere. 
By  our  intervention  on  the  side  of  a  cor- 
rupt militaiT  oligarchy  in  the  Dominican 
Repubhc.  we  have  embarrassed  before 
their  own  people  the  democratic  re- 
formers who  have  counseled  trust  and 
partnership  with  the  United  States.  We 
have  lent  credence  to  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  is  the  enemy  of  social  revo- 
lution in  Latin  America  and  that  the  onLv 
choice  Latin  Americans  have  is  between 
communism  and  reaction. 
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If  those  are  the  available  alternatives. 
if  there  is  no  democratic  left  as  a  third 
option,  then  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
choice  that  honest  and  patriotic  Latin 
Americans  will  make:  they  will  choose 
communism,  not  because  they  want  it  but 
because  U.S.  policy  will  have  foreclosed 
all  other  avenues  of  social  revolution  and. 
Indeed,  all  otlier  possibilities  except  the 
perpetuation  of  rule  by  military  juntas 
and  economic  oligarchies. 

The  dominant  force  In  Latin  America 
Is  the  aspiration  of  increasing  numbers 
of  people  to  personal  and  national  dig- 
nity. In  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration there  are  two  principal  tiireats  to 
that  aspuation — reaction  at  home  and 
domination  from  abroad.  As  a  result  of 
Its  Dominican  actions  the  United  States 
has  allowed  itself  to  t>ecome  associated 
with  both.  We  have  thereby  offended 
the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  young  cmd 
Idealistic  Latin  Americans  who  must  now 
wonder  whether  the  United  States  will 
one  day  intervene  against  social  revolu- 
tions in  tlielr  own  countries,  whether  one 
day  they  will  find  themselves  facing  U.S. 
marines  across  barricades  in  their  own 
home  towns. 

I,  myself,  am  sure,  as  I  know  President 
Johnson  and.  Indeed,  most  U.S.  citizens 
are  sure,  that  our  country  is  not  now 
and  will  not  become  the  enemy  of  social 
revolution  in  Latin  America.  We  have 
made  a  mistake  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, as  we  did  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In 
1961,  but  a  single  misjudgment  does  not 
constitute  a  doctrine  lor  the  conduct 
of  future  policy  and  we  remain  dedi- 
cated to  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progi-ess. 

We  know  this  ourselves  but  it  remains 
to  convince  our  true  friends  In  Latin 
America  that  their  social  revolutions 
will  have  our  sympathy  and  support.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  do  so.  because  our  in- 
tervention in  Santo  Domingo  shook  if  it 
did  not  shatter  a  confidence  in  the 
United  States  that  had  been  built  up  over 
30  years  since  the  liquidation  of  the 
Caribbean  protectorates  and  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  "good  neighbor  policy." 

It  will  be  difficult  but  it  can  be  done. 
President  Johnson  took  a  positive  step 
on  the  long  road  back  in  his  statement 
of  rededication  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress to  the  Latin  American  Ambassadors 
on  August  17.  It  remains  for  us  to  elimi- 
nate the  ambiguity  between  the  anti- 
revolutionary  approach  symbolized  by 
Project  Camelot  and  the  preoccupation 
with  problenns  of  counterinsurgency  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  creative  approach 
df  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  the  other. 
If  we  do  this — and  I  am  both  stire  that 
"'e  can  and  reasonably  hopeful  that  we 
will— then  I  think  that  the  Dominican 
affair  will  be  relegated  in  history  to  the 
status  of  a  single  unhappy  episode  on  the 
long  road  toward  the  forging  of  a  new 
and  creative  and  dignified  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

In  conclusion.  I  suggest  that  a  new  and 
healthier  relationship  lietween  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  must 
w  a  freer  relationship  than  that  of  the 


The  United  States  is  a  world  power 
with  world  responsiblUties  and  to  it  the 
inter-American  system  represents  a  sen- 
sible way  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
in  the  region  closest  to  the  United  States. 
To  the  extent  that  it  functions  as  we  want 
it  to  function,  one  of  the  inter-American 
s.vstem's  important  advantages  Is  that  it 
stabilizes  relations  within  the  western 
iiemisphere  and  chus  frees  the  United 
States  to  act  on  Its  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities. 

To  Latin  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inter-American  system  is  po- 
litically and  psychologically  confining. 
It  has  the  effect,  so  to  speak,  of  cooping 
them  up  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
giving  them  the  feeling  that  there  Is  nc 
way  to  break  out  of  the  usually  well-in- 
tentioned but  often  stifling  embrace  of 
the  United  States.  In  their  hearts.  I 
liave  no  doubt,  most  Latin  Americans 
would  like  to  be  free  of  us,  just  as  a  son 
or  daughter  coming  of  age  wishes  to  be 
free  of  an  over-protective  parent.  A 
great  many  of  those  Latin  Americans  for 
whom  Castro  still  has  some  appeal — and 
there  are  now  more.  I  would  guess,  than 
before  last  AprU  28 — are  attracted  not.  I 
feel,  because  they  are  infatuated  with 
communism,  but  because  Cuba,  albeit  at 
the  price  of  almost  complete  dependency 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  has  broken  out  of 
the  orbit  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  nature  of  things  that  small 
nations  do  not  live  comfonably  In  the 
shadow  of  large  and  powerful  nations, 
regardless  of  v.'hether  the  laUer  are 
benevolent  or  overbearing.  Belgium  has 
always  been  uncomfortable  almut  Ger- 
many and  Prance;  Ireland  has  never 
been  able  to  work  up  much  affection  for 
Great  Britain.  And  in  recent  years 
some  of  the  Eastern  European  govern- 
ments have  demonstrated  that,  despite 
the  Communist  ideology  which  they 
share  v.ith  the  Soviet  Union,  they  still 
wish  to  free  themselves  as  much  as  they 
can  and  as  much  as  they  dare  from  the 
overbearing  power  of  Russia.  It  is  natu- 
rtU  and  inevitable  that  Latin  American 
countries  should  have  some  of  the  same 
feelings  toward  the  United  States. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  foremost  immediate 
requirement  for  a  new  and  more  friendly 
relationship  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  in  the  long  nm  is  not 
closer  ties  and  new  institutional  bonds 
but  a  loosening  of  existing  ties  and  In- 
stitutional bonds.  It  is  an  established 
psychological  principle — or.  for  that 
matter,  just  commonsense — that  the 
strongest  and  most  viable  personal  bonds 
are  those  which  are  voluntary,  a  volun- 
tary bond  being,  by  definition,  an  ar- 
rangement which  one  Is  free  to  enter 
or  not  to  enter.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
same  principle  should  not  operate  in 
relations  between  nations.  If  it  does, 
it  would  follow  that  the  first  step  toward 
stronger  ties  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  situation  In  which  Latin  American 
countries  would  be  free,  and  would  feel 
free,  to  maintain  or  sever  existing  ties  as 
they  see  fit  and.  perhaps  more  important, 
to  establish  new  arrangements,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  nations  out- 


side the  hemisphere,  in  which  the  United 
States  would  not  participate. 

President  Prei  of  Chile  has  taken  an 
Initiative  to  this  end.  He  has  visited 
European  leaders  and  apparently  indi- 
cated that  his  Christian  Democratic 
Government  is  interested  in  establishing 
new  political,  econoinlc.  and  cultural 
links  with  European  countries.  For  the 
reasons  suggested.  I  think  this  is  an  in- 
telligent and  constructive  step. 

I  think  further  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  Latin  American  countries  were 
to  undertake  a  program  of  their  own  for 
"building  bridges"  to  the  world  beyond 
the  Western  Hemisphere — to  Europe  and 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  the  Communist 
countries  if  they  wish.  Such  relation- 
ships, to  be  sure,  would  Involve  a  loosen- 
ing of  ties  to  tlie  United  States  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  in  the  long  run,  I 
feel  sure,  they  would  make  for  both  hap- 
pier and  stronger  bonds  with  the  United 
States — happier  because  they  would  he 
free,  stronger  because  they  would  be 
dignified  and  self-respecting  as  they 
never  had  been  before. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  complete  accord  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  In  his 
most  interesting  and  very  important 
speech  about  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
there. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a  junior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  sit  through  most  of  the 
hearings  which  have  been  held  on  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  to  read  tliat 
part  of  the  testimony  which  I  did  not 
actually  hear. 

I  believe  that  this  speech  Is  overdue, 
sound,  and  wise.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
given  great  effect  by  the  policymakers  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  veiy  mucli  for  his 
comment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  his  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  are  all  Senators.  How- 
ever. I  should  like  to  say  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas' remarks  reflect  the  sentiment  of 
that  committee  on  this  matter.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  invited 
by  the  President  to  give  him  advice  on 
the  decision  to  send  American  troops  to 
tlie  Dominican  Republic.  That  is  true 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  also.  When  that  decision 
was  made,  not  one  dissenting  voice  was 
heard.  The  Senator  was  there.  He  had 
an  opportunity  to  advise  the  President 
about  what  should  be  done.  I  believe  his 
advice  was  taken  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  mistaken.  We  were  not  asked  as 
to  what  action  should  be  taken.  We 
were  told  what  had  been  done.  As  far 
as  we  knew,  it  had  been  done. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
my  impression.  My  impression  is  that 
the  Senator  alLended  the  meeting  at  the 
Wlute  House-  He  was  there.  1  know  I 
was  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  was  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  one 
American  marine  had  been  landed  up  to 
that  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  decision 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  quote  the  Senator  because  that 
%\-as  a  secret  meeting  and  much  secret 
information  was  discussed. 

My  understanding  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent— and  I  say  this  with  regard  to  our 
Republican  friends  also — said  certain 
things  to  Indicate  that  he  did  not  want 
to  act  until  he  had  consulted  with  us; 
and  the  decision  had  not  been  made 


the  opposition  will  tnow  that  tliey  c&nnot 
dclcat  you  U  there  is  to  be  flgliting. 

That  would  be  my  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent. -Do  not  send  200  or  300  marines 
and  have  them  exterminated.  Send 
enough  boys  so  that  if  there  is  a  fight, 
and  the  opposition  will  knew  that  if  they 
start  a  fight,  they  will  be  defeated." 

The  Senator  had  a  different  idea  than 
I  did  in  regard  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  My 
thought  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  was  that 
the  idea  of  hclpinu'  people  to  go  there  and 
liberating  that  island  was  not  a  bad 
idea.  The  only  thing  was  that  we  did  not 
send  enough  people  to  whip  Casti  o. 

If  that  were  to  have  been  done,  that 
would  have  been  the  time  to  do  it.  in  my 
judgment.  Many  people  would  like  to  be 
free  of  Castro's  enslavement  on  that  is- 
land. If  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
Senator's    speech    had    been    followed. 


My  impression  of  the  matter  was  that  casiro  would  have  taken  not  only  that 

the  Senator  from  Arkansas  made  a  sug-  island,  but  the  Dominican  Republic,  also, 

gest.on  of  what  should  be  done.    He  can  if  ^e  follow  the  general  view  that  if 

use  his  best  judgment  on  the  protocol  the  Communists  attempt  to  take  over, 

about  matters  of  that  sort.    But  my  im-  ^^-g  ought  to  do  what  is  within  our  power 


pression  was.  Insofar  as  the  Senator's 
.suggestion,  was  concerned  that  It  was 
followed. 

So  far  a^  I  am  concerned,  this  was 
simply  a  matter  of  whether  this  country 
was  going  to  stand  aside  and  risk  an- 
other Cuban  type  Communist  take- 
over, or  whether  we  were  going  to  move 
on  the  theory  that  this  looked  verj-  much 
as  though  it  might  be  a  Communist  take- 


to  keep  that  from  happening,  not  only 
would  we  not  have  lost  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  the  Communists:  we  would 
never  have  lost  Cuba  to  the  Commtmists. 
Suppose  President  Eisenhower  had  it 
to  do  all  over  again,  and  he  had  heard 
one  group  argue  the  Pulbright  doctrine: 
"Do  not  interfere:  you  might  be  criti- 
cized": and  another  group  saying,  "This 
is   a   Communist   takeover;    go  on   In." 


over,  and  that  we  would  rather  take  the    suppose  President  Eisenhower,  sincere. 


chance  of  moving  when  it  might  not  be 
necessary,  than  take  the  risk— as  Presi- 
rtent  Eisenhower  did — that  tills  would  be 
a  Communist  takeover. 

We  have  information  now  that  tiic 
Commimlsts  in  thf  Dominican  Republic 
are  stronyer  than  Castro  wa.s  when  he 
.started  out  lo  take  Cuba. 

We  have  information,  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  to  lead  tis  to 
believe  there  is  a  real  threat  of  Commu- 
nist subjugation  and  conquest  of  that 
island.  That  we  do  not  wish  to  see  take 
place. 

I  have  heard  some  criticism  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  sent  more  troops  than 
were  necessary.  In  Louisiana  we  had 
some  contact  with  this  type  of  problem. 
I  recall  a  time,  while  iny  father  was  a 
prominent  official  in  Louisiana  govern- 
ment, when  some  people  who  could  not 
win  an  election  decided  to  take  charge 
and  organized  an  army  at  the  airport 
The  National  Guard  arrived  and  the  oniy 
fellow  who  was  Injured  was  a  man  who 
shot  himself  with  his  ov.n  shot:?un  try- 
ing to  get  through  a  barbed  wire  fence. 
At  another  trme.  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  when  the  police  force  was  un- 
der control  of  the  existing  organization. 
which  was  opposed  to  our  group  and 
would  not  assure  our  faction  an  honest 
election  count,  we  called  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  After  awhUe  we  agreed 
on  a  procedure  to  assure  a  fair  election 
and  we  took  out  the  National  Guard. 
We  got  an  honest  count. 

On  both  occasions  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  troops  did  not  have  to  shoot  any- 
body, but  he  said: 

The  best  way  to  be  sure  you  do  not  have 
to  fight  Is  to  have  enough  troops  there  bo 


anti-Communist,  and  good  man  that  he 
is.  had  been  confronted  with  such  a 
situation  again. 

I  believe  he  would  not  have  taken  a 
chance  that  there  would  tie  a  Commimist 
takeover.  He  would  have  gone  in.  He 
would  have  resolved  the  doubt  in  an  ef- 
fort to  try  to  save  the  people  from  Com- 
munist subjugation. 

So  far  as  I  know — and  1  believe  this  Is 
correct; — every  responsible  person  who 
had  any  contact  with  the  matter  urged 
the  President  to  do  what  he  did:  and  the 
President  proceeded  to  do  what  he 
thought  was  best,  after  explaining  the 
problem  as  he  saw  it.  He  invited  every- 
one, including  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions LMr.  PttLBRicHil.  to  offer  advice. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  offer  my  advice. 
My  advice  was;  "If  you  have  any  thought 
whatever  that  this  might  be  a  Commu- 
nist takeover,  please.  Mr.  President, 
move,  because  the  American  people  will 
never  forgive  you  if  you  merely  sit  here 
and  watch  the  Communists  take  that 
island." 

Mr.  SM.ATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  am  one  of  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  sit  in  on  the  particular  meeting 
that  has  been  referred  to.  Tliere  were 
many  there  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
As  I  recall,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  DirksenI  was  present,  as. 
of  course,  was  the  dlstlngtilshed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions   [Mr.   Pulbright].     I   believe   the 


overwhelming  consensus  was  that  we 
wanted  to  be  certain  that  the  Island  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  not  lost  to 
the  Communists.  No  one  was  absolutely 
certain  as  to  what  was  happening.  At 
this  point  there  was  no  time  for  a  study 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  or 
any  other  committee.  The  country  was 
on  fire ;  people  were  dying ;  property  waj 
being  destroyed:  Communists  were  on 
hand  and  chaos  was  In  charge.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  and  it  had  to  be 
done  based  on  the  best  information  then 
available  The  President  was  told  by 
our  Ambassador,  by  the  representative* 
of  the  CIA,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  USIA, 
and  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the  Ma- 
rines, and  the  Na\'y.  All  sixike  with  a 
loud  and  unanimous  voice — and  they 
said,  "the  revolution  has  been  going  on 
for  4  days — it  is  now  out  of  hand  and  you 
Mr.  President  must  send  in  troops  to 
save  lives  and  property."  it  was  very 
clear  that  at  the  White  House,  at  that 
time  that  the  overwhelming  consenstu 
was  of  the  belief  that  we  had  better  send 
in  enough  forces  to  make  certain  that 
the  indiscriminate  shooting  and  looting 
would  be  stopped,  and  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  not  take  over.  I  do  not  agree 
that  too  many  troops  were  sent  into  the 
Dominican  Republic.  For  that  matter. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  sending  too  many 
troops  to  Vietnam.  If  one  argued  the 
same  philosophy  as  that  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  perhaps  he 
could  say  we  are  sending  too  manj 
troops  to  Vietnam,  because  we  are  now 
beginning  to  win  there. 

Surely  no  one  would  argue  that  we  are 
not  supposed  to  win  just  because  we  are 
opposing  Communists,  and  some  misled 
liberals  who  are  on  their  side.  We  art 
fighting  Communists  to  Vietnam.  We 
are  having  to  oppose  them — one  way  or 
another,  all  around  the  world,  and  for 
a  certainty  they  sought  to  take  over  the 
Domiitican  Republic  just  as  they  did 
Cuba,  and  that  was  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  us  when  the  President  sen; 
in  our  troops  to  Santo  Domingo.  I  dc 
not  see  anything  wrong  with  that,  as  thf 
distinguished  Senator  from  Loulslam 
has  indicated.  What  is  wrong  with  try- 
ing to  save  a  country  from  communi.?m' 
We  had  already  lost  Cuba  to  Castro 
It  has  been  admitted  that  there  were 
only  about  12  known  Communist  leaders 
in  Cuba  with  Castro  when  he  started  hlJ 
revolution.  He  was  acclaimed — when  he 
started  out^— the  greatest  social  revolu- 
tionary to  come  along  in  modern  dai 
I  remember  when  the  New  York  Times 
and  other  newspapers  were  writing  lyn- 
cal  articles  about  Castro  and  what  • 
great  man  he  was.  I  recall  his  appear- 
ance before  the  American  Society  o'. 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors 
where  he  was  lauded  and  applauded.  I 
also  recall  when  he  sat  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Capi- 
tol and  I  asked  him.  "When  are  you  goUU 
to  have  elections?  " 

Castro  replied.  "There  is  no  use  i' 
having  elections.  t)ecause  I  will  be  elected 
over  and  over  again." 

Castro  made  that  statement  in  thf 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ari 
still  many  thought  he  was  a  great  demo- 
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cratic  leader.  Castro  proved  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  a  large  ntmiber  of 
Communists  present  In  order  to  deliver 
ft  count  ry  to  communism .  When  a  coun- 
try lilie  Cuba  falls  to  communism  it  costs 
us  hundreds  of  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars.  So  we  could  not  afford  to  take  a 
chance  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  do  not  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  this  re- 
spect. I  have  the  greatest  affection  and 
highest  respect  for  my  former  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
BEicHTl.  but  I  do  not  understand,  for  the 
life  of  me.  what  the  objection  is  to  send- 
jig  enough  troops  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  do  the  job.  or  even  perhaps 
sending  200  or  300  more.  The  job  was 
done.  The  country  has  not  been  lost.  It 
u  today  moving  in  the  direction  of  estab- 
l!.shing  a  constitutional  govermnent.  so 
that,  hopefully,  constitutional  rights  will 
be  in  the  near  future  preserved. 

I  again  totally  aisociate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
Irom  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  could  be  done  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  ijroposes,  I  would  much 
prefer  to  treat  the  Communists  with 
Christian  fellowship,  love,  and  truth, 
without  having  to  resort  to  violence.  A 
number  of  fine  people,  such  as  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  used  that  approach,  but  did 
not  get  far  with  It.  If  we  are  to  keep 
the  Communists  from  taking  over,  we 
cannot  rely  on  them  to  tell  the  truth;  we 
cannot  rely  on  them  to  admit  that  they 
are  Communists;  we  cannot  rely  on  their 
regime  not  to  murder  and  exterminate 
people  who  do  not  agree  with  commu- 
nism. 

I  would  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
meeting  Communists  in  free  elections. 
Why  will  they  not  agree  to  free  elec- 
tions? They  will  not  agree  to  them  here 
or  anywhere  else.  About  the  only  time 
Communists  are  willing  to  agree  to  free 
elections  is  when  the  Communists  can- 
riot  win  by  force  of  arms  nor  by  black- 
mail, assassination,  or  brutaUty.  They 
nave  yet  to  win  their  first  free  election. 

A  program  of  good  will,  kindness, 
truth,  and  love  they  neighbor,  while  it  is 
Sne  to  be  extended  toward  Coramuriists, 
ij  never  seen  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction,  toward  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
ti7  to  keep  the  record  straight — and  it 
«'as  not  my  intention  to  engage  in  a  gen- 
eral, i-unning  debate  on  how  much  we 
disasree  with  commtmism — I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  am  not  a 
Commimist  and  do  not  wish  to  promote 
that  system. 

The  policies  I  am  talking  about  in- 
■  olve  a  judgment  as  to  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  promote  communism. 

The  only  election  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  that  we  are  told  was  absolutely 
■ree  and  without  any  threat,  was  the  one 
that  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Bosch. 
But  he  was  thrown  out  by  a  coup. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  saying 
'■hat  the  whole  movement  of  U.S.  troops 
'fas  to  prevent  Communists  from  taking 
''•er.  At  the  meeting  at  the  White 
House  it  is  my  impression — and  I  believe 
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the  press  reports  will  confirm  it — that  we 
were  told  that  the  movement  was  to  save 
American  lives.  Much  was  said  about 
the  saving  of  1.500  American  lives  and 
several  hundred  other  lives.  It  was  put 
on  the  basis  of  saving  innocent  people, 
particularly  Americans  and  the  nationals 
of  other  countries.  I  said  in  my  speech 
that  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  that  pro- 
posal. 

When  a  situation  endangers  the  lives 
of  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
occurrence,  it  Is  quite  proper  for  us  to 
act.  That  was  the  theory  on  which  our 
action  was  based  at  the  meeting.  We 
were  not  told  that  a  Commimist  take- 
over was  in  progress. 

I  recall  asking — and  perhaps  someone 
else  asked — what  the  situation  was  with 
respect  to  communism.  We  were  told 
that  three  individuals  had  been  identified 
as  Communists.  This  is  out  of  several 
thousand  who  were  engaged  In  the  up- 
rising. 

I  must  say  this  in  all  charity  to  the 
Director  of  the  CIA.  who  had  been  sworn 
In  that  very  noon,  so  he  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  know  what  had  taken 
place.  He  had  been  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  only  about  10  hours,  perhaps  6  hours. 
I  do  not  blame  him  at  all  for  either  in- 
advertence or  anything  else.  About  a 
week  later,  after  the  situation  had  been 
re-dewed,  it  was  announced  that  55  per- 
sons were  Communists. 

No  one  beUeved  that  Rafael  Molina 
Urena  was  a  Communist.  He  had  been 
the  President  of  the  Senate  under  the 
Bosch  regime.  Under  their  Constitu- 
tion, as  I  understand  it.  since  Bosch  did 
not  return.  Molina  was  what  we  would 
consider  to  be  the  legitimate  successor, 
I  understand  that  that  was  the  process 
of  succession.  He  was  designated  by  the 
party  in  power,  tne  PRD  Party,  which  is 
the  only  legitimate  party  which  had  won 
an  election,  by  58  percent,  in  1962.  The 
party  was  thrown  out  by  a  coup,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

This  was  an  effort  to  reestablish  them- 
selves. The  leaders  of  this  revolution 
w-ere  not  accused  of  being  Communists. 
The  Senator  is  a.ssumlng  the  very  fact 
in  controversy.  The  very  fact  that  I 
question  is  that  there  was  any  firm  and 
convincing  evidence  that  this  was  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  that  the  revolutionary 
power,  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
dominated  and  controlled  by  Commu- 
nists. 

We  had  13  meetings  on  this  matter. 
To  me.  there  is  very  little  evidence  from 
the  testimony  of  administration  wit- 
nesses. Every  witness  was  an  adminis- 
tration witness  except  Munoz-Marin. 
who  is  certainly  no  enemy  of  the  admin- 
istration. He  has  been  a  very  close  friend 
of  this  administration.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  he  was  a  long-time  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico.  There  was  no  serious  and 
convincing  evidence,  or  even  anything 
close  to  being  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  the  be- 
ginning were  Communists.  They  were 
members  of  the  PRD  Party.  They  were 
people  who  wished  to  reaffirm  their  claim 
to  the  presidency.  They  had  been 
thrown  out  by  a  coup. 


The  Senator  assumes  that  this  was  a 
Communist  takeover. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  raised  the  point 
in  my  speech  that  there  was  not  any  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  a  Communist 
plot.  I  think  that  it  was  more  likely  a 
PRD  revolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  failed  to  distinguish  between  non- 
Commtmist  liberals  who  were  involved 
there  and  the  hard-core  Castro-trained 
Communists  who  were  trained  to  take 
over.  When  Castro  took  over  Cuba, 
knowing  the  experience  we  have  had  if 
we  had  followed  the  Fulbright  doctrine. 
the  takeover  would  have  occurred  never- 
theless, because  many  sincere  liberals 
were  opposed  to  Batista  while  hard-core 
Communists  were  prepared  to  kill  the 
Socialist  or  non-CommimisI  liberals  and 
take  the  place  over. 

That  is  what  they  did  and  they  did 
it  as  quickly  as  these  honest  and  .sincere 
people  who  believed  in  freedom  dis- 
covered that  they  had  made  a  mistake 
and  fallen  into  a  trap.  The  people  dis- 
covered that  it  was  then  too  late  They 
coiHd  not  extricate  themselves.  Some  of 
those  people  gave  up  their  lives  and  were 
injured  and  taken  prisoners  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  when  they  tried  to  lib- 
erate Cuba  from  Castro. 

We  had  enough  information  to  know 
that  tlie  Dominican  revolt  was  a  move  In 
the  direction  of  communism.  This 
countty  had  all  the  justification  that  It 
needed  to  Intervene.  It  had  sufficient 
justification  to  require  our  going  in  there 
and  protecting  our  citizens  and  the  citi- 
zens of  other  countries. 

Oddly  enough.  De  Gaulle  can  find  more 
reason  to  criticize  our  country,  a  country 
which  has  defended  France  more  than 
any  other  cormtrj'.  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  had  a  position  of  great  respon- 
sibility and  power  In  the  free  world. 

Mr.  de  Gaulle  found  fault  with  the 
United  States  sending  troops  to  a  coun- 
try to  protect  human  life  However,  De 
Gaulle's  Ambassador  rushed  down  and 
asked  that  the  French  Embassy  be  pro- 
tected by  American  troops  against  irre- 
sponsible revolutionaries  who  were  run- 
ning dow-n  the  corridors  with  machine- 
guns  and  killing  people.  We  took  it 
upon  ourselves  to  protect  innocent  peo- 
ple from  friendly  nations,  people  who 
were  not  a  party  to  the  revolt  at  all. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
suggests  something  that  is  inconsistent, 
with  respect  to  this  Nation  contributing 
troops  in  this  situation.  We  did  not  do 
it  when  Mr.  Bosch  was  run  out  of  there. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  President 
was  right  in  taking  the  position  which 
he  did  In  the  military  coup  which  in- 
volved Mr.  Bosch.  It  was  a  fight  be- 
tween one  crowd  of  anti-Communists 
and  another  crowd.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  would  have  had  any  right  to  go  in 
there  with  troops  at  that  time.  However, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  this  were  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  or  if  it  had  the  possibil- 
ity of  being  a  Communist  takeover,  if  we 
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had  the  information,  which  we  did.  that     done,  and  the  President  was  ad\-ised  to 
a  preat  many  hard-core  Communist  Mos-     take  a  0rm  and  courageous  course  and  he 

cow-trained  cr  Caslro-tralned  Commu 


nists  were  in  there  seeking  to  start  a 
revolution  and  to  take  charge  and  take 
over  the  country,  we  .should  have  at- 
tempted to  frustrate  that  effort  If  we 
cauld. 

I  believe  the  record  shows  that  every 
person  whose  advice  the  President 
sought  on  Capitol  Hill,  be  he  Republi- 
can or  Democrat — and  if  any  Senator 
wants  to  question  this  statement,  he  can 
.say  so — either  advised  the  President  to 
tro  or  did  not  advise  him  not  to  go. 

I  believe  that  everj-  single  person  ad- 
vised the  President  to  go.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  President  followed 

rVijit  advice 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS;  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  talks  about  his 
recollection  with  regard  to  how  many 
Communists  we  thought  were  in  Santo 
Domingo.  It  was  all  a  guess.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  approximately  58. 
And  the  58  were  Communist  leaders. 
Actually  nobody  had  any  idea  for  a  cer- 
tainty how  many  Communist.s  were 
there  or  how  many  of  the  revolutionists 
were  on  the  Com.muiilst  side. 

At  tlie  time  that  Bosch  was  thrown  out 
by  Internal  revolution.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  advised  the  then  President 
of  the  United  States  that  our  people  were 
being  fired  on  and  that  our  property  was 
t)ein3  destroyed,  nor  that  we  should  send 
troops.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  then 
Ambassador,  nor  the  Army,  nor  the  Navy, 
nor  the  CIA.  nor  the  Peace  Corps  gave 
such  advice.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
the  people  who,  on  this  April  1965  occa- 
sion, advised  the  President  that  we  needed 
troops  there  to  protect  our  property  and 
the  lives  of  people,  advised  that  we  should 
send  troops  on  that  other  occasion. 
When  Bosch  was  forced  by  a  coup  to  leave 
Santo  Domingo  and  move  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  believe  that  it  might  be  said  about 
tiiat  meeting  at  the  White  House  to  which 
we  have  been  making  reference,  and  I  do 
not  believe  this  will  violate  to  any  great 
extent  the  rules  with  regard  to  keeping 
such  meetings  secret — that  everybody 
who  was  there  recalls  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident was  advising  us  as  to  what  he 
was  going  to  do^a  telephone  call  come 
througli,  the  fellow  who  was  talking  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  said  that  he  was 
at  tiiat  moment  under  the  table  and  the 
bullets  were  coming  through  the  wuidow 
and  surging  all  around  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Bullets  were 
wliizzing  through  the  window  of  the 
Embassy  by  the  Ambassador. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. At  the  very  moment  of  the  tele- 
phone conversation,  bullets  were  coming 
through  the  window.  What  is  the  Presi- 
dent supposed  to  say — "Let  us  go  out  and 
reason  with  these  people?"  This  was  no 
time  to  reason.  These  people  were  not  in 
a  reasoning  mood.    Something  had  to  be 


took  it 

At  that  time,  we  thought  that  some 
1.560  people  were  killed  in  the  first  few 
days.  Remember  the  President  did  not 
send  our  troops  until  the  revolution  had 
been  going  on  for  4  days.  Everybody's 
hindsight  is  better  than  their  foresight. 
It  may  be  that  there  were  not  1,560  people 
killed.  However,  many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed.  Our  Embassy 
was  being  fired  upon.  Other  embassies 
were  being  looted.  Thank  God  our  troops 
Anally  showed  up. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  our  troops  down  there,  some 
5.600  people,  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries, were  safely  evaciwted.  Because  of 
the  presence  of  bur  troops,  there  was  no 
great  loss  of  life. 

If  we  had  delayed;  if  we  had  had  a 
studv;  if  the  President  had  vacillated, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  other  people 
would  have  been  killed  and  untold  dam- 
age, would  have  been  done.  But  most 
importantly  that  country  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  today. 

One  of  the  significant  things  that  Is 
never  talked  about  when  we  discuss  this 
Dominican  matter  is  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  At  its  fourth  Inter- 
parliamentary session — in  the  ofBclal 
meetings  or  consultations,  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  directed  that 
one  of  their  groups  go  to  Santo  Domingo 
and  make  a  study.  These  are  Latin  peo- 
ple, not  from  the  United  States — but 
from  various  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  official  OAS  group  concluded  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  did 
the  only  sensible  and  practical  thing 
that  could  liave  been  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, when  he  dispatched  troops 
to  restore  law  and  order. 

I  repeat  these  are  Latins,  familiar  with 
the  area,  the  conditions,  the  people. 
They  approved  the  President's  action. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  ought  to 
be  doing  is  applauding  the  President. 
Thank  God  that  most  of  the  people  are 
doing  that.  The  Gallup  poll  shows  that 
85  percent  of  the  people  approve  of  what 
the  President  did  in  Santo  Domingo.  I 
believe  that  those  people  who  approve  of 
the  action  of  the  President  are  correct. 
And  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
a  majority  of  this  Senate  believe  our 
President  acted  correctly  and  courage- 
ously. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President  had  the  advice  of  a 
nine-man  American  team  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  team  included  those  who 
had  responsibility,  anybody  in  charge  of 
any  organization,  from  tlie  Peace  CotT>s 
up  to  the  Ambassador  himself.  He  had 
the  advice  of  the  State  Department,  and 
the  advice  of  his  own  White  House  staff, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  available  to  him 
for  such  purpose.  Some  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  man  from  the 
CIA  had  only  been  there  a  short  time. 
But  that  man  was  a  naval  admiral,  and 
he    was    not    merely    sajing    what    he 


learned  in  5  days:  he  was  giving  the  best 
judgment  he  could  based  on  the  advice 
of  experts  who  have  been  studying  such 
problems  for  many  years. 

If  tho.se  who  had  responsibility  to  tell 
us  how  to  deal  with  the  Communists  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  how  to  deal  with  the 
Communists  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  all  those  people,  so  far  as  I  know 
unanimously — and  the  record  will  show- 
provided  such  advice  to  the  President. 
who  would  say  that  should  be  done? 

The  Senator  said  when  he  was  there 
that  perhaps  he  did  not  advise  us  not  to 
go  because  he  thought  the  decision  had 
been  made.  That  is  my  understanding. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  President 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  do  what  lie 
should  have  done,  that  is.  to  put  the  car- 
riers in  a  position  so  that  he  would  have 
the  troops  available  if  the  decision  waj 
made  to  so  in. 

Now  he  has  been  criticized  for  going  Ir, 
with  too  much.  I  suppose  next  year  lie 
will  be  criticized  for  going  too  soon. 

But  if  we  were  compelled  to  move.  I 
would  want  to  be  able  to  avoid  a  com- 
plete Communist  takeover.  If  we  had  to 
go  in.  It  was  better  to  go  with  too  mucis 
too  soon  than  to  go  with  too  little  too 
late. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  question  of 
what  the  record  showr,  I  based  my  speecti 
upon  the  records  of  the  hearings  before 
the  committee.  Many  wild  rumors  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  which  our 
own  people  did  not  confirm.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr, 
SMATHERS]  says  1,560  were  killed  In  the 
first  4  days. 

As  of  May  8.  the  R^d  Cross  confirmed 
a  count  of  150  dead  and  605  wounded  ii: 
hostilities.  They  were  not  Americans. 
No  American  citizen  was  killed  or  shot 
or  injured  until  after  the  Marines  were 
landed  and  the  Marines  exchanged  shotJ 
with  the  revolutionists 

So  subsequent  events  did  not  confirm 
the  adriee  about  the  necessity  and  the 
danger  that  came  from  the  Embassy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  s 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  whc 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor  at 
this  moment,  unless  he  will  yield  for  i 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  noi 
yielded.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  male 
this  statement,  and  I  will  try  to  cut  i: 
short. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRtcHTl  has  a  responsibility  t; 
the  Senate.  He  is  trying  to  discharge  i'. 
I  shall  try  to  cooperate  with  him. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  think  about  thest 
matters,  ask  for  hearings,  bring  peop'.f 
in.  see  what  the  record  shows,  and  taif 
a  nice  vacation  and  analyze  the  matter 
and  come  back  in  a  week  and  say.  "I  ^ 
not  sure  this  was  necessary  at  all." 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  if  ^ 
man  is  there,  and  shooting  is  going  o: 
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and  he  must  move  now  or  It  will  be  too 
late.  He  cannot  stop  to  flgtire  whether 
315  or  575  or  1,500  people  have  been 
killed.    He  must  move  now. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Senators 
have,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

But  one  thing  we  cannot  say  about 
tlie  man  who  is  President  of  the  United 
States:  We  cannot  say  he  cannot  move. 
I  say  to  the  Senate  that  when  huiTicane 
Betsy  hit  Louisiana  last  week,  the  worst 
disaster  in  our  history,  I  called  the  Presi- 
dent and  said,  "Mr.  President,  the  most 
horrible  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  Louisiana  has  Just  occurred.  The 
people  ought  to  see  you  and  luiow  that 
their  Government  and  their  President 
are  interested  in  their  welfare.  It  wUl 
give  them  the  courage  to  try  to  hold  out 
and  try  to  help  themselves,  if  they  Just 
know  that  help  is  on  its  way,  and  that 
they  have  this  gieat  country  on  their 
side." 

That  man  has  on  his  hands  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  but  he  called  me  and  said. 
"Be  at  the  White  House  in  15  minutes. 
If  you  are  not  at  the  White  House  in 
15  minutes.  I  will  be  on  my  way  to 
Louisiana  by  myself."  I  got  there  and 
we  went  down  there,  and  he  told  those 
people  that  all  of  the  redtape  would  be 
cut.  and  that  help  was  on  its  way. 

We  are  getting  help.  If  I  had  to 
choose  between  one  man  who  thinks  it 
might  not  be  all  that  serious,  and  says, 
"Let  us  wait  and  get  the  report  and 
analyze  it  and  think  about  it  a  little 
longer."  and  the  man  who  says,  "Walt 
a  minute;  if  we  do  all  this,  it  might  be 
loo  late."  I  think  I  would  take  the  fellow 
who  could  move. 

Many  battles  have  been  lost  by  waiting 
to  see.  The  South  would  be  a  separate 
nation  today — and  I  am  glad  we  are 
not — had  it  not  been  that  a  citizen  of 
Louisiana.  Gen.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard, 
waited  until  the  smoke  lifted  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  down  in 
Tennessee. 

Had  that  man  had  the  aggressive  in- 
stincts of  our  President,  he  would  have 
pushed  Grant's  army  into  the  Tennessee 
River  before  General  Bucll  was  able  to 
brins  up  a  whole  new  Federal  Army  to 
join  the  flglit.  On  that  occasion,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnson  had  bled  to  death  in  his 
saddle  pressing  the  attack.  When  John- 
son died,  and  Beauregard  found  tilmself 
in  command,  he  preferred  to  halt  the  at- 
tack and  renew  it  on  the  following  day. 
By  that  time  Beauregard  was  facing  two 
Union  armies  instead  of  one. 

Had  Beauregard  possessed  the  initia- 
tive of  oiu-  President,  he  would  have  run 
the  Union  Army  into  the  river  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  and  Instead  of 
Grant  defeating  the  Southern  Army,  and 
proceeding  to  capture  one  army  at  Vicks- 
burg  and  another  at  Appomattox,  Grant 
would  have  been  relieved  of  duty  as  an 
Incompetent,  and  Lincoln  would  have 
ne^-cr  found  himself  a  great  general. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  moved.  He  moved  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  great  country,  and  in  the 
tradition  of  all  great  Americans,  who  do 
not  believe  in  waiting  until  the  smoke 
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lifts  in  Santo  Domingo  or  until  the  dust 
settles  in  Chiina  to  do  something  about 
these  thinss.  Mr.  President,  I  tliank  the 
merciful  Lord  that  our  President  pos- 
sesses a  sense  of  urgency  and  that  he 
possesses  initiative. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wiU  cooper- 
ate, as  always,  with  ills  colleagues.  He 
knows  that  the  subject  matter  which  has 
been  discussed  is  important.  As  the 
assistant  majority  leader  has  stated, 
legislation  is  pending  in  the  Chamber. 
It,  too,  deals  with  Important  subject 
matter  of  concern  to  the  American 
people. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent,  however, 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  Senators  on  a 
subject  which  Is  not  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  How  long  does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  wish  to  hold 
the  floor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Approximately  10 
minutes.  He  talked  with  me  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago  about  his  request. 
At  that  time,  we  did  not  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  take  as  much 
time  as  they  have  taken. 

I,  too.  wish  to  go  forward  with  the 
pending  legislation,  but  I  feel  that  I 
at  least  implied  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  I  would  submit  this 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  I  do  so 
with  the  understanding  that  he  speak 
not  more  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  With  that  under- 
standing I  shall  not  object,  but  I  hope 
after  that  we  may  proceed  with  the  bill, 
because  it  is  not  a  minor  bUl. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, veiT  franlOy,  I  hope  Senators  will 
not  discuss  this  nongermane  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Delaware    be    permitted    to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  include  any  time  limitation? 
Tlie  Chair  is  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  WlLLI/iMS  of  Delaware.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  make  any  request  as  to  re- 
tention of  the  floor? 

Mr.  ■WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
do  not  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  None  is  heard, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Before 
I  proceed,  I  tinderstand  that  there  is  no 
time  limitation:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  brief.  As  I  told  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  would  not  want  a  time 
limitation.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  Is  an  important  bill  Ijefore  the 
Senate,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  wishes  to  proceed  to  discuss  It. 

I  point  out.  however,  that  there  is 
nothing  world  shaking  in  the  bill.     I 


tried  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it  this  morning 
as  late  as  10  o'clock,  and  it  had  not  even 
come  back  from  the  printer,  which  .shows 
how  fast  we  are  moving.  It  is  about  a 
$320  million  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  It  had  not 
even  been  printed  until  about  an  hour 
ago,  and  certainly  the  Texas  steam 
roller,  e\'en  under  the  Great  Society,  can 
slow  down  that  long. 

I  am  correct,  then,  in  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  no  time  limitation  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned:  however.  I  assure 
the  Senators  that  I  sliall  take  no  longer 
than  necessary. 


NOMINATION  OF  DA'V^D  3RESS  TO 
BE  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OF  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  tlie  nomination  of  Mr.  David 
Bress  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  district  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  Washington, 
D.C,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Bress.  He  may  be 
a  very  able  man.  He  may  be  a  man  of 
the  greatest  integrity;  however,  m  the 
light  of  the  past  position  which  Mr.  Bress 
had  as  one  of  the  attorneys,  for  Bobby 
Baker's  vending  company,  it  is  not 
proper  that  he  be  appointed  at  this  time 
as  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  is  at  work  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Robert 
G.  Baker.  Although  Mr.  Bress  might 
disassociate  himself  from  the  work  of 
the  Baker  grand  Jui-y,  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  enough.  fThere  must  be  an  in- 
vestigation that  is  thorough  and  aggres- 
sive and  one  that  appears  to  be  thorough 
and  aggressive  in  every  respect. 

It  is  not  only  important  Uiat  the  in- 
vestigation be  honest:  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  investigation  gives  the 
appearance  of  being  honest. 

The  public  must  be  shown  that  Bobby 
Baker  and  his  kind  wiU  be  investigated 
and  prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  influence  peddlers.  The  ap- 
pearances are  particularly  Important  in 
the  Baker  case  because  of  his  former 
influential  position  as  Secretary  to  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  and 
because  of  his  past  associations  with 
some  of  the  highest  public  figures  in  this 
Nation. 

The  public  must  be  sliown  that  there 
is  no  double  standard  of  Justice  by  which 
the  Bobby  Bakers  are  shielded  by  friends 
in  the  Senate,  investigated  by  friendly 
U.S.  attorneys,  or  brought  before  courts 
stacked  with  his  political  cronies. 

The  attempted  whitewash  of  the  Baker 
case  by  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  disillusioned  many 
citizens.  This  Nation  needs  assurance 
that  the  whitewashing  is  ended  in  this 
Baker  matter.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bress  doe.s  little  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  Johnson  administration.  Instead  it 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  efforts  to  protect  Bobby  Baker 
and  keep  a  tight  lid  on  the  whole  Baker 
operation. 

If  the  administration  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Bress  represented  Serv-U  in 
the  civil  suit  that  laimched  the  Baker 
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maiter.  then  the  administration  was  lax 
in  its  preliminary  study  in  making  this 
nomination. 

If  the  facts  were  known  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  others  then  the  nomination 
can  be  regarded  as  an  arrogant  disregard 
for  normal  ethical  sensitivity  and  for 
public  opinion. 

If  a  lawyer  for  the  Teamsters  Union 
were  named  as  U.S.  attorney  or  judge 
m  an  area  where  Mr.  HofTa  was  under 
investigation  it  would  be  regarded  as 
shocking.  I  consider  it  no  less  shocking 
when  an  influence  peddler,  such  as  Mr. 
Baker  has  been  proven  to  be.  ends  up 
with  so  many  friends  in  court.  I  hope 
it  is  carelessness.  I  hope  there  are  no 
callous  efforts  to  stack  the  deck. 

This  nomination  should  be  withdrawn 
by  the  administration. 

If  it  is  not  the  Senate  should  hold  it 
up  until  after  the  whole  Baker  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  is  di.sposcd  of. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  in  response 
to  a  suggestion  concerning  the  advis- 
ability of  having  his  nomination  either 
withdrawn  or  held  up  until  after  the 
Baker  case  had  been  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Bress  15  quoted  as  having  said  that  while 
he  admitted  he  w'as  the  attorney  for  the 
Serv-U  Corp.  he  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Baker  was  a  stockholder.  Such  an  e.x- 
cuse  is  ridiculous. 

As  evidence  that  Mr.  Bress  did  know 
or  at  least  that  he  should  have  known 
that  Mr.  Baker  was  connected  with  this 
company  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
document  filed  in  the  district  court  by 
Mr.  David  G.  Bress  in  his  capacity  as  the 
attorney  for  the  Serv-U  Corp.  Under 
dnC?  of  October  22, 1963. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.-J  THE  U.S.  DISTKICT  COVKT  rO«  THE  DiSTEICT 

OP  Columbia — Capitol  Vending  Co..  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  Plaintiff  v.  Robert  G. 
Baker,  U.S,  Capitol:  Fred  Black,  Jr.: 
Ernest  U.  Tdcker,  Serv-U  Corp.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Defendants — Civn.  Action 
No.  2249-63 

(Piled  October  22,  1903.  Harry  M.  Hull, 
clerfc.) 

ANSWER  OF  DEFENDANT  SERV-tr  CORP. 

Ttie  defendant.  Serv-U  Corp..  by  Ics  attor- 
ney, for  Its  answer  to  the  complaint  says  as 
follows : 

First  defense 
The  complaint  falls  to  state  a  valid  claim 
upon  which  relief  can  be  granted. 
Second  defense 

1.  Defendant  admits  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  court. 

2.  Defendant  does  not  have  sufficient  In- 
formation or  knowledge  to  either  admit  or 
deny  the  averments  of  paragraph  2. 

3.-5.  Defendant  admits  the  averments  of 
par.igraphs  3.  4.  and  5. 

6.  Defendant  denies  that  it  Is  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  California, 
but  avers  that  it  Is  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware  and  has  an  office 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washlngtou,  DC. 

7-9.  Defendant  does  not  have  sufficient  in- 
formailon  or  knowledge  to  either  admit  or 
deny  the  averments  of  paragraphs  7.  8.  and  9. 

10.  Defendant  admits  that  it  is  engaged 
in  the  coin  operated  vending  machine  busi- 
ness in  Caiiiornla  and  that  it  has  contracts 
relating  to  the  Installation  and  operation  of 
such  machines  in  various  plants  In  Califor- 
nia, including  certain  plants  of  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation  Corp.  but  this  defendant  denies 
that  Robert  O.  Baker  Is  a  stockholder  of 
record  and  is  without  sufficient  information 


or  knowledge  to  admit  or  deny  any  equitable 
interest. 

11.  Defendant  denies  the  averments  relat- 
ing to  this  defendant  but  has  not  sufficient 
Information  or  knowledge  to  admit  or  deny 
the  remaining  averments  of  paragraph  11. 

12.  Defendant  admits  that  Ernest  C.  Tuck- 
er Is  a  stockholder  of  record  in  defendant 
and  that  he  is  its  clialrman  of  the  board. 

13-14.  Defendant  does  not  have  sufficient 
Itnowledge  or  Information  to  either  admit  or 
deny  the  avermenu  of  paragraphs  13  and  14 

1&-19.  Defendant  denies  the  averments  of 
paragraphs  15. 16. 17,  X8,  and  19, 

Wherefore,  defendant,  Serv-U  Corp.,  prays 
That  a  Judgment  be  entered  herein  In  Its 
favor  and  that  the  complaint  herein  be  dis- 
missed with  costs  and  that  this  defendant 
be  awarded  attorneys  fees  incurred  by  It 
herein. 

David  G.  Bress, 
Attorney  for  defendant. 

Scrv-V  Corp. 

VV.ashington,  D,C. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  document  relates  to  the 
suit  whicli  the  Capitol  Vending  Co.  had 
filed  against  Robert  G.  Baker.  Fred 
Black.  Jr..  Ernest  C.  Tucker,  and  the 
Serv-U  Corp.  under  Civil  Action  No, 
2249-63. 

While  in  this  document  they  did  not 
admit  specific  knowledge  that  Mr.  Baker 
was  a  stockholder  in  the  Serv-U  Corp., 
nevertheless,  as  an  attorney  for  Serv-U 
certainly  Mr.  Bress  was  aware  of  the 
facts  of  life,  and  as  specific  proof  that 
at  the  time  this  document  was  filed  Mr, 
Baker  was  actually  a  stockholder  of  the 
corporation  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  Baker's  financial  statement  of 
FebiTjary  1,  1963.  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Robert  G.  Baker,  Washington,  D.C,  .^Inlcmenl  of  condition,  Feb.  1,  1963 
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Btoclis  iseliKlule  11 


TotAl  current  assets 

Flxeil  assets: 

ileal  estate  ovmed  (sclieduie  3) . 
rninitnre  and  equipment 


JSl.OOO 

sa.Oia) 

287.0110 

2.000 

lo.onu 

l,.'iS2,<',30 


5.00O 


Total  assets.. 


2.6a).2M 


rnirent  llaMllllw: 

.Accounts  payable $43,  Ott) 

Mortpiices  piyuble  •installments  due  uithin  1  year  (sclieduie  2})...  Sl.H'N) 

Notes  payable  (hanks  secured  by  stocks  (scliednle  3)) 290,000 

I 

j 

Total  current  lialilUtics _ 364,600 

FUod  llalillties; 

Mortpnpes  payable  (sctieduio  2) 120.  .W 

Less  instalfnicnt  duo  witbln  1  year 31.i*9U 

Total,  flied  ilabliitles '  8S.D10 

Total  ilabiiilies 4KI.4i(i 

Net  wortb 2,lii6.ssii 

Total  liabilities  and  net  wortll_ _ 2.620,296 


Real  estate  owned  and  mortgages  jyayable 

Roherl  G.  Baker,  Washington,  D.C,  Feb.  1,  1963 

Description 

Title  in  name  of— 

Market  value.  Feb,  I. 
1963 

Mortgajtes  payable 

Share 
owned, 
(percent) 

Amount 

Amount 

Annual 
psymonl 

100 
60 
33 
50 
!0 

t36.000 
10.000 

4i.g«e 

120.000 
250,000 

S13.000 
2,500 
15,000 
15,000 
75,000 

SI,  530 

sao 

Enti 

40  iC 
42-u 

^  block  ocean  front:  47th  St.  to  48th  6t..  Xortli  Oceun  City.  Md 

Bobert  0.  Baker.  Gertrude  and  Don  Novalt.. 

S.O00 
10,000 

&lt  motel:  Howard  Jolmson.  Cliarlotle.  V.C . 

Meckienberg  Enterprises.  .. 

15.000 

Total  market  value.  Feb.  1. 1963 

4U,6«e 

126,500 

Total  luortsnses  payable  ( Robert  Baiter's  stiare).  Feb.  1.  1963 

Total  aiHiu.'U  paymenl  on  mofleagps , 

::;: i" : 

31.890 

September  15,  1965 
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Description 


Mortcsfe  Guaranty  Insurance  Co 

itfv-L'  Corp.  (5  tinics  earnings) _. 

Winn  Dixie — 

litstnct  of  Columbia  National  llank .♦— 

Caifilina  Pipetlnc  Co - «- 

first  Vireiniii  forp  -;~ 

Hlue  Willie  Development  Corp — 

r.miiviUi-  (>,r.i  .Memuriai  iiurdens — . 

'.(;,lk-iki  .^HVtni;^  A-  I^iin  .Association ^ — 

i>on  Kt-vnold."*  Insurance  Co  j„- 

Mdiislkli  Industries - 1~ 

Tniol!  Inronince  P.jelrange ii. 

[■•ck'-Ds  Uonk _ If 

Nillowii  Hunk  of  Maryland - .— 

Total  market  value  of  stock  Feb,  1, 1963-._ 


Btlares 
owned 


15,130 


2,850 

100 

1,500 

2.500 

3,00U 

SO 

180 

2.500 

10 

200 

50 

48 

76 


Market 

value 

Feb.  1. 1963 


t4S3,900 


1,000,000 

2,80(1 
45.000 
2U,0WI 
15.UU1 
15,000 
looni 

8,000 

s,ouu 

1.000 
2,400 
1,680 
2.250 


Fledged  as  collaloro] 


8.835  shares  wltb  Fidslitv  National  Bank  A-  Trust  Co.,  Okislioma  City 

Okia. 
5,995  shares 
2,850  shares 

llkio. 
100  shares  w 
1..VK)  shares 
2.,'iOO  shares 
3,000  shares 


with  First  National  Bonk  of  Dallas,  I>allas,  Tex. 

with  Fidelity  National  Bonk  A'  Trust  Co.,  Okiolioma  City, 

aith  Suiiurban  Trust  Co.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
s  with  American  Security  A-  Tnist  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 
&  u-itli  South  Carolina  National  Hank,  Ureenvllle,  S.C. 
I  with  American  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 


181)  shares  with  Pickens  Bank.  Pickens.  S.C. 


48  shares  with  .suburban  Trust  Co.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
75sban«  with  ."^uburlHin  Trust  Co. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  tliis  financial  statement 
Mr.  Baker  lists  his  ownership  of  2.850 
shares  of  Serv-U  stock  with  a  market 
-.aluatiou  of  SI  million.  These  2.850 
shares  of  Serv-U  stock  owned  by  Mr. 
Baker  were  at  that  time  being  held  by 
the  Fidelity  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  as  collateral  for 
a  loan  which  he  had  obtained  from  that 
bank. 

Thus,  Bobby  Baker's  ownership  of 
SeiT-U  was  a  matter  of  record  in  Febru- 
ary 1963.  8  months  prior  to  the  time 
:hat  Mr.  Bress  was  acting  as  the  at- 
torney for  the  Serv-U  Corp. 

It  is  utterly  ridiculous  for  him  now  to 
claim  that  he  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Baker  was  the  prime  factor  and  princi- 
pal slockliolder  in  the  Serv-U  Corp.  If, 
as  the  attorney  for  this  coi-poratlon,  he 
did  not  know,  then  he  is  too  naive  for  the 
position  to  which  he  h?.s  been  noml- 
:iated, 

•FOOT     IN     MOUTH"     DISEASE     OP 
OUR   STATE    DEPART!.! ENT 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  after  spending  millions  of 
dollars  the  Agrlciiltiu-e  Department  was 
able  to  eradicate  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  that  had  been  so  prevalent  among 
animals. 

Perhaps  we  should  launch  a  research 
program  now  to  eradicate  the  "foot  in 
mouth  "  disease  of  our  State  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  September  2  issue  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News  entitled  "Foot 
in  Uncle's  Mouth." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Sept.  2,  19651 

Foot  in  Dncle's  MotrrH 

Every  once  in  a  while,  somebody  opens  his 
mouth  and  puts  his  foot,  not  In  It,  but  in 
Dncle  Sam's.     That  hurts  us  ail. 

We  don't  Icnow  the  exacts  ins  and  outs 
of  the  charge  by  Singapore  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  that  back  in  1960  a  bribe  of 
*3  million  was  offered  by  a  CIA  agent  and 
that  later  a  letter  of  apology  arrived  from 
Incoming  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
along  with  a  statement  that  the  new  Ken- 
nedy administration  would  not  countenance 
such  goings  on. 


We  do  know  that  both  at  the  State  De- 
partment and  In  Malaysia  on  Tuesday,  D.S. 
spokesmen  denied  flatly  that  the  Incident 
ever  occurred.  And  that  on  Wednesday,  the 
State  Department  discovered  the  Rusk  letter 
after  Mr.  Lee  revealed  he  had  not  only  a  copy 
of  it  but  a  tape  recording  of  conversations 
with  the  CIA  agent. 

The  point  at  issue  is  not  to  criticize  Mr. 
Lee,  who  apparently  brought  up  the  matter 
for  domestic  political  reasons.  Nor  Is  It  to 
castigate  the  CIA,  since  details  of  the  origi- 
nal affair  are  obscure. 

What  bothers  us— and  considerably — is 
that  the  State  Department  could  be  so  posi- 
tive on  one  day  tliat  nothing  of  the  sort 
ever  happened  and  so  positive  on  the  next 
day  that  It  did. 

In  the  famous  tJ-2  incident  which  also 
occurred  In  I960,  misrepresentation  by  U.S. 
officials  made  this  country  look  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Handling  of  this 
latest  affair  gives  us  reason  to  wonder  tf  our 
ofilcial  spokesman  really  have  learned  any- 
thing since  then. 


SINK  OR  SWIM  FOR  U.S.  SHIPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Ml'. 
President,  the  Nation  w-as,  of  course,  re- 
lieved and  pleased  at  the  end  to  the 
strike  which  has  tied  up  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  for  the  past  2' 2  months. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  suppose  that 
the  end  of  the  strike  meant  the  end  of 
the  difficulties  facing  the  merchant  fleet, 
but  unhappily  it  does  not.  Whether  we 
like  to  think  about  it  or  not,  the  United 
States,  a  nation  whose  strength  at  sea 
should  certainly  be  equal  to  Its  strength 
in  other  vital  areas  of  commerce  and  de- 
fense, stands  perilously  close  to  becom- 
ing a  third-rate  maritime  nation. 

On  July  30.  1965,  Life  magazine  briefly 
reviewed  the  plight  of  tire  merchant  fleet 
In  its  lead  editorial  entitled  "Sink  or 
Swim  for  U.S.  Ships."  The  editors  of 
Life  have  clearly  outlined  the  challenge 
which  faces  the  maritime  industrj',  and 
their  editorial  is  one  which  should  be 
read  quite  carefully  by  officials  In  In- 
dustry, labor,  and  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sink  or  Swoj  for  U.S.  Ships 

The  U.S.  Government  pays  out  some  $350 
million  a  year  to  subsidize  a  U.S. -flag,  U.S.- 
bullt  mcroliant  marine.  But  when  the  De- 
fense Department  needed  to  expand  its  mlU- 


tiry  shipments  to  Vietnam.  It  had  to  hire 
British  and  Danish  vessels  for  some  ship- 
ments and  then  to  mobilize  some  30  U.S. 
ships.  The  reason  for  this  costly  humilia- 
tion of  a  traditionally  great  maritime  nation 
was  that  moot  of  our  l>est  cargo  vessels  have 
been  tied  up  for  nearly  6  weeks  in  one  of  the 
industry's  perennial  strikes. 

This  one,  liepl  going  by  the  Marine  En- 
gineers' Beneflcial  Association,  h,is  been 
termed  "Intolerable"  and  "agaln£t  the  pubUc 
Interest"  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Since  U.S.  taxpayers  (Jready  get  up  72  cents 
of  every  maritime  wage  dollar,  and  would 
normally  pay  100  percent  of  any  increase,  he 
can  say  that  "public  interest"  again. 

MEBA  represents  16,000  seagoing  engineers 
who  already  average  $1,500  a  month.  It  Is 
Icnown  as  the  "head-kicking  union  "  because 
at  one  ses-sion  its  president,  Jesse  C^Ihoon, 
was  charged  with  jumping  on  the  negotiating 
liable  ano  kicking  a  shipper  In  the  jaw. 
Negotiations  have  since  broken  down,  the 
tough  issues  Ijelng  retirement  Income  and 
automation.  The  owners  have  also  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  arbitrator  but  are  willing  to 
arbitrate  almost  ajiything  under  a  new  one. 
Including  any  appointee  of  George  Meany's. 
MEBA  says  no. 

Joe  Curran  of  the  National  Maritime  Un- 
ion, a  third  of  whose  sailors  have  been 
beached  by  it,  calls  this  a  political  strike 
and  a  threat  to  all  other  workers  In  the 
maritime  Industry.  Curran  Is  gored  be- 
cause the  strike  plays  into  the  hands  and 
treasury  of  tlie  Seafarer's  International  Un- 
ion, which  mans  unsubsidlzed  tramps  and 
liners  and  whose  chief.  Paul  Hall,  has  l>een 
Curran's  bitter  rival  tor  many  years.  The 
fact  that  only  part  of  the  maritime  industry 
Is  shut  down  eUso  prevents  the  Government 
from  Invoking  a  Taft-Hartley  emergency  and 
sending  the  engineers  back  to  work. 

Chronic  interunion  feuding,  extravagant 
demands,  and  ruthless  tactics  liave  cost  the 
maritime  Industry  10  million  man-hours 
since  World  War  H.  The  subsidy  lormula. 
which  offsets  the  fact  that  U.S.  wage  costs 
are  3  or  4  times  foreign  costs,  h.\s  hitherto 
fioatd  off  the  exorbitant  settlements.  But 
not  this  time.  This  strike  coincides  with  a 
more  general  crisis  in  the  U.S.  mercliant 
marine. 

President  Johnson  promised  last  January 
to  Introduce  a  whole  new  maritime  policy  to 
replace  the  1936  system.  His  lively  young 
(30)  Maritime  Administrator,  Nicholas  John- 
son, has  not  only  been  scaring  the  unions 
and  owners  alike  with  boyish  speeches  but 
has  threatened  to  keep  new  wage  Increases 
out  of  the  subsidy  formula  and  even  dis- 
allow Increases  of  several  years  past.  U.S. 
shipowners,  both  struck  and  unsiruck,  are 
therefore  fighting  for  their  lives  against  ris- 
ing costs,  foreign  competition  and  uncertain 
Government  policy.  By  tonnage,  US,  ship- 
ping's share  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  has  fallen 
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from  50  to  9  percent  since  1045  Large  parts 
of  t/ie  flccL  hiive  be«n  scuttling  to  Llbenan 
untl  P^nijnan.an  registry  or  counting  their 
last  tiiiys  ;iS  elclcring  tranips  carrying  glve- 
awti}'  footl-Ior-poace  at  suoHiclized  r.^tes-  The 
U-S.  maritime  picture  is  gloomy  indeed — ex- 
cept m  one  respect. 

The  authors  at  our  1936  subsidy  policy. 
chleOy  PJDJl.  and  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  knew 
what  they  were  ubout.  Tiicy  wanted  a  flrst- 
cleie:  luier-type  cargo  fleet  sailing  established 
routes — and  that  we  have.  It  Is  second  only 
to  the  British  In  size;  In  quslity,  seco.id  to 
none.  The  IS  tcr.dmg  US.  Un-^s  i Grace. 
Lykc9,  Moore-McCormaclc.  United  States 
Lines,  etc.)  run  their  300  vessels  on  a  siib- 
aidj;  coninict  which  requires  them  to  keep 
their  fleets  modern;  as  a  result.  80  percent  of 
all  cargo  vessels  In  the  world  capable  ot  more 
thijii  20  knots  ny  the  VS.  flag.  If  U.S.  for- 
eign trade  la  measured  by  value  instead  of  by 
toijn.-.ge.  VS.  shaps  carry  37  percent  of  It. 

Nicholas  .Johnson  would  like  to  see  the 
Government  out  of  the  suipplni;  business 
eventually.  He  sees  no  future  in  passenger 
subsidies  and  would  cut  cargo  subsidies  by 
relying  on  Improved  productivity  through 
teahnolcglc.%1  change,  including  such  futu- 
ristic carriers  as  undersea  pipelines  and 
hydrofoils. 

Cnnoiibtedly  great  technological  improve- 
manis  He  ahcid  of  ocean  shlppliic,  the  most 
re.illstlc  beiiiR  specialized  bulk  cartco  ships. 
The  industry  Itself  has  ordered  35  new  nu- 
toirated  freighters.  But  much  of  their  au- 
tomation 15  in  the  engineroom,  and  MEBA 
refuses  to  agi-ee  to  any  fixed  mannUig  sched- 
tiles  in  advance.  This  puts  all  savings  from 
automation  i!i  doubts — the  more  so  since  any 
maritime  labor  settlement  Is  subject  to  later 
Intenmion  wulprjiwrng. 

Some  owners  have  suggested  a  "caar"  to 
save  tl:clr  industry'  from  further  strife  .-.nd 
suileraate.  Cz.irs  seldom  solve  anything,  but 
this  one  might  provide  what  U.S.  shipping 
dcsiicrr'.tcly  needs,  a  period  of  labor  peace 
while  It  QdJusTS  to  the  throes  of  technological 
chtitige,  No  new  marltune  policy  will  moke 
seijso  lint. I  Wiishlngton  solves  this  problem. 
Tlie  jobs  at  risk  from  automation  will  either 
expand  with  .'.n  expanding  industry  or  sink 
with  a  de.id  one. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  raessase  from  the  Hcu.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackne.v,  one  of  its 
vtafilnE  cierlis.  announced  iliat  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  cf  the  commit- 
tee ot  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.^es  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  th(  bill  (S.  ei8) 
for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isnbella  SamuclU. 

The  me.ssace  aL^o  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  pa.^sed  the  biil  'S.  1903)  to 
amend  the  Vniied  Nations  Participation 
hot  as  amended  i63  Stat.  7;^4-736),  with 
araendnient.";.  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  mcssace  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  to  the  biU  iH.R.  9567  < 
:n  siicnjiheu  the  educatxcal  resources 
of  our  coUeces  and  univeisities  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  students 
in  poslsccoiidary  and  hiiher  educ.Tlion: 
OCTced  to  the  conference  aslced  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  voles  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  Uiat  Mr. 
PciwELL,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Rooseveit.  Mr  Bradem.^s, 
Mr.  C.^REY,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Ayhes,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Quie,  and  Mr. 
Reio  of  New  York  were  appointed  man- 
agiers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
CDhference. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.2001.  An  act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment or  concession  pcllcles  in  the  areas  ad- 
ministered by  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  ai.d 

H.R.  10874.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  e'lmlnate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  spou^ec'  annuities  by 
the  amount  of  certain  monthly  beneftts,  to 
Increase  the  bate  on  which  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  and  taxes  arc  computed,  and  to 
chance  the  rates  of  tax  under  tHe  Railroad 
Retiremen  t  Tax  Act 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLXrriON  SIGNED 

The  message  further  amiounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  m  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners ot  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  the  handling  and  collec- 
tion of  dishonored  checks;  and 

S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Washington  Channel 
near  the  intersection  of  the  extension  of 
13th  and  G  Streets  Southwest  the  "Francis 
Case  Memorial  Bridge", 


HOUSE  BELL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  2091)  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  concession  policies  in 
the  areas  administered  by  National  Park 
Service  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


SCENIC    DEVELOPMENT   AND   ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION    OP    IHE    FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2084)  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beautlflcation  of 
the  Feder.il-aid  hichway  systems. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
t)endin7  bill  i.s  S.  2084,  the  High- 
way Beautification  and  Scenic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads.  I  intro- 
duced this  measure  at  the  request  of  the 
adm.inistration  on  June  3.  1965,  I  stated 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
would  give  prompt  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration to  the  bill,  and  would  give 
attention  to  all  points  of  view. 
This  the  committee  has  done. 
I  stated  also,  in  introducinc  the  bill, 
that  the  measure  as  proposed  b.v  the 
admiitistration  presented  certain  prob- 
lems of  equity  in  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  private  property, 
certain  questions  regarding  Federal- 
State  relationships,  and  certain  prob- 
lems of  financing.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  effec- 
tively resolved  these  problems  in  the  bill 
wliich  was  reported  unanimously  from 
the  committee  on  Friday,  September  10. 
Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks    I    shall    offer    certain    other 


amendments  for  the  administration,  of 
which  the  chairman,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara], 
and  my  fellow  committee  members  have 
been  apprised.  I  shall  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  those  amendments  when  they  are 
offered. 

I  commend  the  able  chairman  of  tlie 
full  committee,  the  Senator  from  Mlclil- 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara)  ,  for  his  support  and 
cooperation  in  handling  a  difficult  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  controversial  measure. 

I  commend  also  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
commitee  on  Public  Roads  and  of  the  full 
committee,  my  good  friend  the  diligent 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  for  his  conscientious  and  un- 
faiiingly  courteous  actions  in  attention 
to  this  proposed  legislation.  The  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  others  on  the  Public  Worlcs  Commit- 
tee, have  had  to  divide  their  attention 
with  other  important  legislation  in  the 
fields  of  education,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture. Therefore,  it  has  been  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers that  we  have  been  able  to  move  the 
bill  through  the  committee  with  reason- 
able speed  and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  desire  the 
Record  to  show  that  the  committee's 
consideration  has  been  other  than  as 
portrayed  by  some  of  the  more  imagina- 
tive reporting  in  some  newspapers. 

The  committee  has  not  crumbled  be- 
fore the  might  of  the  lobbyists. 

The  standard  outdoor  advertising  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  has  supported  the 
principle  of  the  proposed  legislation  and, 
in  most  instances,  the  substance  of  the 
proposed  legislation  as  well.  So  have 
the  roadbullding  industry  and  the  lead- 
ers of  most  other  business  groups  which 
would  be  affected  by  this  measure. 

No  Member  of  this  body  or  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  beauty  than  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  But  I  am 
also  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual property  rights.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  S.  2084  as  amended  and 
reported  unanimously  by  the  committee 
serves  both  these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  submitted 
by  President  Johnson  to  the  Congress 
came  not  as  a  spur  of  the  moment 
thought,  but  after  weeks  and  months  of 
study  in  the  executive  branch  and  on 
consideration  of  the  experience  our  Na- 
tion has  had  for  the  past  decade  or  more 
with  the  problem  of  a  growing  clutter  on 
the  American  scene. 

The  President  stated  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  in  his  message  of  tran.'i- 
mittal  when  he  declared  that  the  na- 
tional economy  "and  the  roads  that  serve 
it  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  They  are 
meant  to  serve  the  real  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  And  those  needs  in- 
clude the  opportunity  to  touch  natuie 
and  see  beauty." 

As  originally  introduced,  S.  2084  has 
four  titles  dealing  with: 

First.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising 
on  the  interstate  and  primary  highway 
systems. 

Second.  Control  of  junkyards  on  the 
Interstate  and  primary  Wghway  systems 
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Tliird.  Allocation  of  3  percent  of  a 
States  apportioned  Federal-aid  hlgh- 
riay  funds  to  highway  and  scenic  en- 
hancement. 

Fourth.  Diversion  of  one-third  of  the 
annual  apportionment  of  Federal-aid 
secondary  road  funds  to  the  construction 
of  scenic  highways  and  roads  to  scenic 
and  recreation  areas. 

The  committee  had  dropped  title  IV  on 
scenic  roads  from  the  reported  bill.  This 
action  does  not  mean  a  lack  of  com- 
mittee interest  in  such  a  mcas.ire.  How- 
ever, the  proponents  from  the  States  and 
the  counties  indicated  that  the  me'.hod 
of  financing  proposed  by  the  administra- 
Uon  would  create  severe  hardships  for 
many  local  government  bodies  in  that 
effort  to  sustain  their  construction  pro- 
gram for  secondary  roads.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  plans  early  consideration 
of  a  scenic  road  program  next  year  after 
the  Congress  has  received  the  report  on 
the  scenic  road  study  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Presidents  recommendations 
with  reference  to  this  study. 

The  committee  made  several  sub- 
stantive changes  to  the  administration's 
draft  legislation  in  addition  to  the  one  I 
just  mentioned: 

First,  the  committee  has  recommended 
funding  the  entire  measure  from  appro- 
priations from  the  general  funds  under 
the  Treasury  rather  than  from  highway 
trust  funds  as  originally  proposed.  In 
light  of  the  impending  deficit  in  the 
highway  trust  fund,  which  was  reported 
to  the  Congress  by  the  .Secretary  of  Com- 
merce earlier  this  year,  and  on  which 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  con- 
ducted hearings,  the  committee  has  de- 
clared that  no  highway  trust  funds  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  set  forward  in 
S,  2084. 

Second,  the  committee  has  rejected 
the  administration  proposal  that  would 
allov,'  the  States  to  use  their  police  pow- 
er ill  eliminating  nonconforming  outdoor 
advertising  structures  and  junkyards. 
The  committee  provision  in  the  reported 
bill  requires  that  just  compensation  be 
paid  to  all  those  whose  property  rights 
are  advei'sely  affected  by  this  legislation. 
The  principle  of  Just  compensation  has 
been  a  guiding  axiom  in  the  committee's 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  and  this 
principle  was  effectively  expressed  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  of 
Maine,  when  he  stated  at  the  hearing: 

When  an  Individual  suffers  loss  because  of 
so.Tie  broad  public  benefit  or  broad  public 
interest  •  •  •  the  public  Interest  also  re- 
quires that  the  loss  be  compensated  for.  If 
■Tf  cannot  sustain  that  kind  of  concept  In 
tie  public  Interest,  then  the  public  Interest 
out;ht  to  be  reviewed. 

The  committee  unanimously  supports 
that  position. 

Third,  the  committee  established  the 
controlled  distance  for  outdoor  advertis- 
ing to  660  feet  from  the  nearest  edge  of 
the  right-of-way  rather  than  1.000  feet 
from  nearest  edge  of  the  pavement  as 
proposed  by  the  administration.  Our  ac- 
tion in  this  instance  was  guided  by  the 
fact  that  25  of  the  States,  those  States 
''hich  signed  agreements  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  under  Public  Law 
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85-767,  have  established  this  as  the  con- 
trolled distance  under  requirements  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Therefore,  the  original  proposal  of  the 
administration  in  S.  2084  would  have  re- 
quired those  States  to  amend  their  stat- 
utes and  to  acquire  additional  rights  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  rights  previ- 
ously acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-767.  The  committee  de- 
cided that  the  difference  between  these 
two  distances  is  not  significant  enough  to 
warrant  this  burden  on  the  States. 

Before  sumraaviziiig '  the  bill  as  a 
whole,  I  would  comment  on  tlie  commit- 
tee's consideration  of  the  proposal  for  a 
program  to  dispose  of  junked  automo- 
biles, which  was  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Doug- 
las] as  an  amcndmer.t  to  S.  2084,  The 
committee  conducted  hearings  on  this 
proposal  and  gave  careful  consideration 
to  the  subject  matter.  It  is  a  thought- 
ful and  co'istructive  su^-gestion  which 
has  been  mr.de  by  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Ill;noi.<!.  However,  the  pending 
measure,  S.  2034,  is  limited  In  its 
application  of  junkyaid  controls  to  junk- 
yards adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary highway  .systems.  Because  the 
Douglas  amendment  was  addressed  to  a 
disposal  system  for  all  junked  automo- 
biles, Uie  committee  withheld  action  on 
the  measure. 

However,  as  I  stated  in  committee,  and 
as  I  have  counseled  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  1  shall 
v;ork  with  our  friend  from  Illinois  to  en- 
act this  amendment  as  a  part  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  which  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

In  summary,  section  101  would  provide 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  within  660 
feet  of  the  right  of  way  of  interstate  and 
primary  .sections.  It  would  require  the 
.States  to  establish  means  of  effective 
control  of  the  area  by  January  1.  1968. 

States  which  fail  to  comply  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  withholding  of  Federal  and 
highway  funds  after  that  date. 

Subsection  (e)  would  establish  uniform 
standards  over  official  directional  and  in- 
formation signs  and  provide  for  existence 
of  on-prcmise  signs. 

Subsection  fd),  a  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  on  motion  of  the  ranking 
miiiority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Kenluck>'  fMr.  Cooper],  would  require 
the  Secretnry  of  Commerce,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  States,  to  devise  a  sign 
system  for  the  interstate  highways  which 
would  give  specific  information  for  the 
benefit  of  motorists.  Such  signs  woiJd 
be  erected  and  maintained  by  the  State 
highway  departments  on  the  public 
right-of-v.ay.  Tlic  signs  would  carry 
brand  names  and  registered  trade  styles 
for  motorists  who  need  the  facilities  for 
food,  fuel,  and  lodging. 

This  subsection,  however,  would  not 
provide  for  privately  maintained  signs. 

Subsection  'ei  provides  for  the  erec- 
tion and  mamtenance  of  advertising 
structures  in  industrially  and  commer- 
cially zoned  areas,  and  in  areas  used  in- 
dustrially and  commercially. 

Subsection  if)  establishes  a  final  com- 
pletion date  on  July  1.  1970,  when  non- 
conforming signs  must  be  removed. 


Subsection  (g)  provides  just  compen- 
sation for  owners  and  leaseholders  of 
signs  that  must  be  removed.  This  sec- 
tion is  fmided  at  S20  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  19C6,  and  $20  million  for  the 
fiscEd  year  1967  from  the  general  fund, 
not  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

The  same  penalties  and  the  same  com- 
pliance would  apply  to  junkyards  in 
title  II  as  apply  to  outdoor  advertising  in 
title  I.  The  junkyards  would  be  al- 
lowed 1.000  feet  in  the  Industrial  area. 

I  now  yield  to  the  diligent  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
keenly  disappointed  in  S,  2084  as  reported 
to  the  Senate.  It  is  certainly  not  a  thing 
of  beauty.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
original  form  of  the  highway  beautifica- 
tion propo.>al  that  has  been  so  sincerely 
backed  by  the  First  Lady  of  the  land  and 
the  President. 

It  is  at  best  an  emasculation  of  the 
administration's  proposals.  The  flesh 
has  been  so  cut  from  the  original  pro- 
posals that  nothing  but  a  skeleton  re- 
mains. The  original  beauty  has  become 
a  skeleton. 

In  fact,  the  foi-m  of  the  proposal  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate  is  so  bad  that 
some  conservationists  and  beauty  lovers 
feel  that  no  bill  at  all  would  be  better 
than  the  one  scheduled  for  Senate  de- 
bate today.  They  take  issue  with  the 
biU's  provision  of  reimbursement  of  bill- 
board owners  and  junkyard  operators  for 
removal  of  billboards  and  screening  of 
roadside  junkyards,  instead  of  following 
the  administration  proposal  that  the 
Stales  use  their  police  powers  whenever 
possible  to  order  the  removal  or  screen- 
ing. 

They  contend  that  the  committee  bill 
gives  billboard  interests  a  virtual  carte 
blanche  by  allowing  them  to  erect  signs 
in  areas  zoned  commercial  or  industrial 
by  State  legislatures  and  point  to  the 
power  of  the  billboard  lobby  with  State 
legislatures. 

The  working  philosophy  that  roads 
should  be  built  out  of  the  highway  trust 
funds — a  long  followed  and  honored 
philosophy — has  been  cast  aside  by  this 
bill,  which  would  provide  the  financing 
out  of  general  funds.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  position  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  that  roadside  beauty  is  a 
part  of  highway  costs. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  before  the  Senate 
completes  action  on  the  bill,  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  put  flesh  back  on  this 
skeleton,  and  that  those  amendments 
will  be  adopted,  so  that  we  wUl  not  have 
produced  only  a  skeleton,  or  a  zombie  at 
best,  out  of  the  original  highway  beautl- 
flcation proposal. 

To  do  anything  less  would  be  not  only 
a  disservice  to  the  American  people — but 
to  do  anything  less  would  tragically  let 
down  the  First  Lady  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  certain  amendments  proposed  by 
the  administration  which  apply  to  the 
bill  in  several  particulars. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  wish  to  make  a  statement  before 
I  refer  to  the  amendments? 

Mr.  COOPER.    May  I  ask  a  question? 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  a  lew  minutes  before  the 
amendiiie:U.5  are  taken  up. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
art  arorndinent  pending  now. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  discuss 
all  three  amendments. 

Mr.  R.-VNOOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
atzn-  irom  Vir'.^inia  fMr.  RoBtRTScsl. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fi'om  Vireiuia  is  reco'nized. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President .  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  Virginia  ha'  as 
EO/id  a  climate  a.s  most  any  State  in  the 
Union  because  it  is  located  in  the  Mid- 
die  .^t;anti^  area,  which  we  call  south  of 
ii'jrth  and  north  of  south,  it  al.so  has  the 
advsntaCL-  of  a  wonderful  seashore  and 
a  semltropical  climate  in  its  tidewater 
aitea  and  equally  beautiful  mountain 
scenery  in  its  western  area.  And  it.^ 
valley  area,  which  the  Indians  named 
Shenandoah,  meaning  "Daughter  of  the 
Stars,"  i.s  the  area  of  my  home,  and  to 
which  I  .sometimes  refer,  without  undue 
boasting,  .is  being  as  fertile  as  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile  but  moi-e  centrally  located. 

Needless  to  say.  Virginians  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  dedicated 
to  all  projjcr  programs  of  beautification. 
The  Garden  Club  of  Virginia  annually 
sixin.snrs  a  tour  of  be nutiful  homes,  many 
of  which  date  back  to  the  early  colonial 
period.  Thanks  to  the  gt^nerosity  of 
the  Rockelellers,  we  have  restored  colo- 
nial Willlamsbui-g.  and  the  beauty  of 
those  restored  buildings  has  become  a 
mecca  for  tourists,  not  only  nationally 
but  from  all  over  the  world.  We  are  like- 
wise proud  of  the  fact  that  annually 
there  are  more  visitors  to  our  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  than  to  any  other 
national  park  in  the  Nation. 

But  I  frankly  feel  th:it  the  pending 
highway  beautification  bill,  S.  2084.  goes 
too  far  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of 
the  .sovereign  States  and  it  unloads  a 
burden  upon  them  which  tliey.  at  tills 
time,  are  not  m  a  position  to  caixy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  not  too  sure  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  Congiess  to 
embark  at  this  time  upon  a  program 
that  will  start  out  with  a  cost  in  excess 
of  SI'OO  million,  and  eventually  far  more, 
when  we  know  that  we  have  already 
started  new  programs  that  will  run  our 
current  spending  budget  to  SlOo  billion 
without  providing  for  possible  increases 
in  the  cost  of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 
which  could  easily  add  S3  or  S4  billion 
more.  With  the  top  revenue  now  antic- 
ipated of  only  $95.5  billion,  that  means 
of  course  that  every  dollar  we  now  spend 
in  the  beautification  of  our  highways  will 
be  borrowed  money,  and  at  4  percent  the 
intci-c5t  on  that  borrowed  money  will 
equal  the  expenditure  in  just  one  gen- 
eration. But  since  our  debt  is  far  more 
than  S300  billion  and  we  have  no  plans 
to  balance  the  hudget  within  the  fore- 
seeable future,  we  may  reasonably  antic- 
ipate that  what  we  proposed  to  spend 
in  borrowed  money  now  for  beautifying 
highways  may  have  to  be  repaid  by  fu- 
ture generations  many  times  over. 

While  I  am  in  full  sympathy  and 
accord,  as  I  say.  with  beautifying  our 
highways,  the  State  of  Virginia  is  not 
in  a  position  to  accept  any  part  of  that 


cost  because  we  now  lack  at  least  $80 
million  for  finiuicing  present  urgent 
needs  for  our  own  highway  system. 

I  will  pause  to  comment  on  the  mel- 
lifluous way  in  which  the  distinuuished 
fl.ior  le-ider  leiers  to  interstate  and  pri- 
mary roads  as  If  they  were  one  and  the 
same.    They  are  not. 

Primary  road.s  under  tills  system  are 
State  roads,  for  wliich  the  States  get 
only  -50  percent  of  Federal  aid.  We  put  up 
50  percent,  and  we  put  up  100  percent  for 
maintenance. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  the  primoiy 
roods  mu.st  bear  ."•0  percent  of  the  cost 
Oi  iemo\inn  highway  signs  on  State 
roads.  These  are  not  Federp.l  roads  but 
State  roads.  That  is  one  lioint  we  can- 
not finance,  and  I  object  to  it. 

With  rega-d  to  nutting  money  Into 
beautlfyin!;  roads.  I  called  the  Federal 
Highway  Commissioner  today  to  ascer- 
tain how  we  stood  on  building  these 
hiehwnys — not  putting  the  lipstick  on. 
but  bu  Idlng  the  highways.  He  said  we 
lacked  S3  billion  of  having  enough  money 
in  the  highway  trust  fund  to  complete 
the  project.  That  is  $3  billion  for  Fed- 
eral roads. 

Before  we  start  building  red  ramblers 
and  planting  pink  flowering  dogwoods  on 
them,  we  lack  .S3  billion  to  build  the 
i-oads.  But  we  are  going  to  beautify 
them. 

It  is  a  little  unfortunate.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  to  vote  on  a  bill  of  this  im- 
portance on  the  same  day  that  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  indicates  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill,  is  made  available. 

I  am  not  indulging  in  any  imaginative 
reporting  when  I  trj-  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  what  I  read  in  the  committee 
report.  If  there  is  any  imagination,  it  is 
in  the  committee  report. 

TFTLt   I — .ADVEaTISINC 

A  brief  survey  of  that  report  indicates 
that  this  bill  in  title  I.  relating  to  ad- 
vertising, would  require  the  States  to  pro- 
vide effective  control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising on  the  Intel-state  and  primary  sys- 
tems, which  would  prohibit  signs  witliin 
660  feet  of  the  right-of-way. 

There  are  three  exceptions:  First,  di- 
rectional and  other  official  information 
signs:  second,  signs  advertising  sale  or 
lease  of  the  property  on  which  located 
or  activities  conducted  on  such  property : 
third,  signs  located  in  areas  zoned  in- 
dustrial or  commevc'r.I  under  State  Isw. 
or  areas  u.^ed  for  industrial  oi'  commer- 
cial puiToses 

Nonconformhig  signs  would  have  to 
be  removed  by  July  1,  1970.  or  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year  after  they  became  non- 
conforming, in  the  case  of  secondary 
roads  which  may  be  added  to  the  primary 
system.  We  are  dealing  with  State  roads 
and  secondary  roads. 

The  original  bill  would  have  required 
the  States  to  use  their  police  power  to 
acquire  advertising  rights,  without  com- 
pensation. This  means  that  the  States 
will  have  to  provide  10  percent  of  the 
compensation  along  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  50  percent  along  the  primary 
roads  That  is  money  that  Virginia 
dees  not  have. 

To  carry  out  title  I.  the  bill  authorizes 
the  pajinent  of  $20  million  a  year  for 


1.486  and  1967  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

TFTLE    n 

Title  II  woidd  require  the  States  to 
provide  effective  control  over  Junkyards 
along  the  interstate  and  primary  systems 
by  January  1.  1968.  This  would  elliB- 
liiate  junkyaids  from  within  1,000  feet 
of  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  unless  they 
are  first,  cfTecti\ely  screened  from  view; 
second,  located  in  industrial  areas. 

Compensation  also  is  required  for  own- 
ers whose  junkyards  must  be  moved,  and 
a  cost-sharing  formula  is  provided  for 
screening  facilities  which  do  not  have 
to  be  removed.  Title  n  also  authorize 
the  same  appropriations  as  in  title  I  for 
the  next  2  years. 

TrtLE   III 

Title  ni  authorizes  landscaping  and 
roadside  development  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  highway  construction.  It  pro- 
vides the  equivalent  of  3  percent  of  a 
State's  annual  apportionment  for  this 
purpose,  without  State  matching  funds 
That  means  on  both  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary roads,  as  I  understand.  There 
cotild  be  3  percent  from  State  funds  as 
a  duplication,  but  the  State  would  get 
that  much  less  money,  when  actually  it 
would  need  more  than  It  is  receiving 
now. 

Title  III  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  report  to  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 10.  1967.  on  the  implementation 
of  each  of  the  programs  and  to  proride 
detailed  estimates  of  what  they  will  cost 
after  June  30,  1967. 

That  is  an  Interesting  requirement 
No  one  knows  what  the  program  could 
cost  If  someone  were  really  sold  on  the 
proposition  that  to  make  a  Great  So- 
ciety, the  fundamental  thing  is  to  let 
people  travel  over  beautiful  roads,  as  if 
they  were  moving  on  into  heave;i 
over  those  highways.  There  is  no  telllni 
exactly  what  that  could  cost  In  the  end. 
TrrLE  III 

Title  in  provides  authorization  for 
landscaping  in  the  amount  of  $120  mil- 
lion a  year  for  1966  and  1967. 

This  makes  the  total  authorization 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  all  three 
titles  for  the  years  1966  and  1967,  S320 
million.     That  is  only  a  start. 

The  original  bill  also  contained  a  title 
rv.  which  would  have  required  the  States 
to  spend  one-third  of  their  apportion- 
ment of  Federal-aid  secondary  road 
funds  for  the  construction  of  scenic 
roads  and  roads  leading  to  recreational 
areas.  But,  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  has  said,  that 
title  was  eliminated. 

The  committee  took  note  of  the  fae' 
that  many  motorists  are  not  satisfied 
with  signs  which  merely  tell  them  that 
"fuel.  food,  and  lodging"  are  available 
at  the  next  interchange.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  many  travelers  prefer  certain 
brands  of  fuel,  and  certain  types  of  food 
or  lodging.  To  meet  this  situation,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, upon  consultation  with  the 
States,  to  provide  for  an  area  at  an  ap- 
propriate distance  from  an  interchange 
in  which  a  State  could  erect  and  main- 
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tain  signs,  including  brand  names  avail-  There  being  no  objection,   the  tele-  and  building  facades  to  hide  what  he 

able  at  the  next  stop.  gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  had  not  accomplished. 

That  would  make  possible  much  log-  Record,  as  follows:  It  is  proposed  that  we  merely  screen 

rolling  when  Howard  Johnson  or  Holi-  Richmond,  Va.,  with  natural  beauty  the  junkyards,  used 

day  Inn,  or  Esso  or  Cities  Service,  or  September  15,  ISBS.  car  and  Junk  car  lots,  but  the  cars  would 

other  names  are  advertised.    That  is  an  Hon.  A,  Willis  Robertson.  stlU  be  there. 

inteicstine  pro\ision.  S/"^'"  ^^""^  Building.  i  wonder  If  anyone  realizes  how  many 

TJ-:-  impact  of  these  provisions  upon  ReShone'^converMUon  with  Mr  Har  "^^  ^'"^  scrapped  every  year.    I  have 

States,  some   of  which   would   have   to  wo^  rmr?cto?of  Xg^r"  ng  TncT^^^^  some  figures  which  have  been  obtained 

chaii-'e   their  constitutions  in  order  to  today  wliiie  in  tynipathv  with  objectives  of  '!'°'"  'he  American  Automobile  Associa- 

compiy.  was  partially  provided  for  in  the  highway  bcouilQcaiion  bUls  seriously  ques-  'ion.    Foi-  the  past  10  years  these  figures 

subcommittee  report,  later  rejected  by  tion  extent  of  controls  on  billboards  on  Fed-  read  as  follows: 

the  full  committee.  ^"^l    ^'''    primary    system.     Would    require  Passenger  cars  scrapped  yearly 

I  understand  that   the  distinguished  ^l'- cSlnJX"  ot  t'^lrLtZTlo^^ .  ^^^'^  "^  f «  ^in^'r  *""""°''"'= 

Senator  from   Kentucky    I  Mr.   Cooper)  u.ider£t..nd  poimltv   for  noncompliance  by  ,„..                     Association)             ,  „.„  „^ 

will   propose   three   amendments    to   S.  January  1,  laes.  is  loss  of  Federal  aid.    Also     }'°* ?-2^SS?S 

2084.    Two  of  them  were  accepted  by  the  would   mean  urge  expenditure  of   highway      jg" " i' lov  nnn 

subcommittee,  but  were  rejected  by  the  construction  funds  to  purchase  rtghu.    Vir-     r??, o'-nq'Sin 

full  committee.  glnli'  la  substantial  compliance  on  Interstate      J""' ^-  '""■  """ 

The  first  amendment  to  be  offered  by  ™"'"-  ■'"=>kyardc™troi  not  quite  as  drastic     1959::::::::::":-- 4  644' 000 

i.        V            t^      1      *                .    ^.  but    again    requires    hlehwav    coustiruclloa      .TiZ •»,o*«.uuu 

the  senator   from   Kentucky,   as   indi-  funds  w  scree2  or  relocate                                 '??'^ 4.223.000 

cated  In  the  report,  would  provide  that  Douolas  b.  Fucate,               ^™' 4,326,000 

the  Federal  Goverrunent  shall  pay  the  covimissioner.  Department  ot  Highways.        ?^^^ 4,768,000 

'uSder  aTthree  K'^"  ''"^"'""=^"°"  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug-  im" Tap'pro"iim;"tir-::::::::::::  l^.'Z 

First   Federal  Government  to  pay  en-  ^'^tIip  ^  PR pimtMr ^"rvPFii-PT?      tIip  •'^  "'^  ^''^''^  ^  allow  10  feet  for  a  car 

n.P  roA  of  all  three  titles  of  highway  piprk-  will  rnii  thn  rnii    '~""'^^'^-     ^"^  and  the  cars  were  stacked  end  to  end. 

•'^«"«"  ''"J:„      ,        ,  The  le"isfilive  clerk  proceeded  to  call  '^^Z.  *°"'''  ''"'"''  ^  '^'*"""  °'  "'•°"° 

;..  luvay  beautification,  he  says,  is  a  ^hp  y^w  miles. 

luilonal  program,  but  S.  2084  as  rei»orted,  Mr    rnoPFR     Mr    Presirienr    t  a<\e  The  cars  are  here.    It  has  been  sug- 

fovces  the  States  to  participate  under  unTiiiinouscolfient   that  the  order  to  '^^'^  ^^^^   *«^  ''^  dumped  in  aban- 

Ihreat  of  losing  all  Federal  assistance,  the  Quorum  caU^be  resch  ded  ^°'^^^  "^^^  '"">«'■    ^"^  ^^  "^^  enough 

All  other   Federal-State   programs   are  xhe  PRE^JIDING  OFFICER     With  abandoned  coal  mines  or  caves  in  the 

voluntai-y.  but  this  one  is  not.    If  the  out  obiectioii  it  is  so  ordered    '             "  country,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  heml- 

Federal  Government  wants  a  highway  Mr  "nTRKSFT^r     \Tr    Prp>iiHpnt    with  sphere,  to  take  care  of  the  junked  carsry 

beautification  program.  It  should  pay  for  thfconsent  of  the  Senator  from  Ken-  Some  method  must  be  de^^d  to  proc-^ 

'■■  tiipifv  T  oot  fv>ot  v,i<!  omo.iHrriot^t  Ka  tof  ^ss  thc  cars.  to  separate  the  metal,  to 

Second.  Extend  the  time  for  removal  aside  temporarUy  so  th"  I  mav^o^  ^"^  ^^^  important  metals  in  the  car. 

of  advertising  and  the  screening  of  Junk-  amend^nt  ^""^  '°  ^'''^^^  °^  '"^^  ''^'^^-  "  '^'^  ^''^  ^"-'^"^ 

yards  from  1970  to  1972,  Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  eoing  to  do  the  job.    Otherwise  we  shall 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  the  States  unanimous  consent  that  my  amet^dment  °"'L     ,?f  ""n^X^'ln        f'  ^     t'Tv» 

have  until  January  1.  1968  to  accept  the  may  be  temporarily  set  aside  so  that  the  f^"""   than   disposing    of   it      I   have 

program  and  until  1970  to  comply.    The  Senator    from    Illinois    mav    offer    an  talked  with  the  manager  of  the  bUl  the 

senator  from  Kentucky   would   extend  amendment,    with    the    understanding  d'stmguished   .Senator  from   West  Vir- 

coiitpliance  until  1972    thus  giving  the  that  when  action  on  his  amendment  ii  ^in^; «"^JL%^"1  «^„^'^Pi,?^-^'B|"^ 

Stat«-or  the  Federal  Government,  if  concluded,  my  amendment  wUl  be  the  ^,?     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

his  first  amendment  is  adopted— 2  more  pending  question  question  is  on  agreeuig  to  the  amend- 

years  in  which  to  finance  the  operation.  the  PRESIDING   OFFICER     With-  ™^"*  °'  *^  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

Also,  i.e  says  most  advertising  contracts  out  obiection    it"  is  so  ordered  DirksenI. 

run  for  5  years  and  this  would  allow  time  m.   DlRKs™     M,   Pre.Went  t  send  '^^^  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

for  existing  contracts  to  expire  .    .uj    ,                Mi .  President.  I  send  Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  the  ef- 

Third.  continue  taterstate  standards  n  be'^stft^d  ^  ^"^"'""^"^  ^^'^  ^^'^  ''''^'  feet  of  the  amendment  which  I  propose 

c.advertLsingcoiitrol.  ^he '    PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The  emmtn'^Tthet^^srof  the'"™i.?°'' 

ad^nlS^along '   nterTta",^'' wfhwavs  •'''"^"'^-^  ^'"  *>«  ^ead.  '^Thl  bill    as""reported  ^  thf  Senate, 

tha"  PubUc    Law    85  767    bermfi^    Hie  ^^  Legislative  Clerk.     At  the  end  would  provide  that  with  respect  to  the 

pending  bill  would  ^low  the  States  to  ^'^,,1   «f Lw."™""'*'* '°  *"''"  ^  "^"^  Inteistate    Highway    System    of    -some 

zone  additional  areas  on  intei^tatehfgh^  title,  as  follows:  41.000   miles,   the   Federal   Goveioiment 

way.s  for  advertising.     Tlie  earlier  law  '^"^'^  '"  v.'ou\d  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  and  the 

exempted   only    rights-of-way   acouired  ^^'  *°'   "^^"^  '^  authorized  to  be  appro-  States  10  percent.    With  respect  to  the 

liefoie  July  1    1956   and  ai-pa«  siih^rt  ty,  pHated  out  of  the  Treasury  in  addition  to  225.000  mUes  of  the  primary  system,  the 

municipal  coAtrol                         suDject  to  ^11  other  sums  herein  authorized  the  sum  Federal  Government  would  pay  50  per- 

\M     T^    -^     i    :^     -,  "'  *5  million   for  expenditure  by  the  Sec-  -pnt   of  the  cost  and  the  States  nav  50 

Ml-.  President,  the  State  of  Virginia  Is  retary  of  Commerce  for  research  and  devel-  T^:°\                                                  ^^ 

m  favor  of  beautification  in  all  its  ram-  opment  of  methods,  machinerv,  and  proc-  P^'c^nt. 

ifications.     Virginia  is  in  favor  of  fine  ^™^  '"'■  *''^  destruction,  conversion,  and  Before  I  speak  on  the  amendment.  I 

and  beautiful  highways  disposition  of  scrapped,  discarded  automo-  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 

If   the    Senat>>    aei-ws    tr,   the    th^oo  ''""■    tf^c*"'    o"d    oth"    motor    vehicles,  ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RANDOLPH], 

Cooper  amendment^  tn\rh,>v,  t  vfoJilo  ™^  "^"'^  °^  *"''''  research  and  develop-  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 

fene^    and  thTs  w^„w  en«h,i  v^ZlT.  i"^"'  ""h"  ""  ""^T  "'■"""""  '°  *"  ^"°'^'  n>lttee  which  considered  this  Important 

to  g^ afont  vl^m^the'pmgfam  wUhoift  '          ^""^""'""^  '"''^°"'  ^"'^  bUl,  for  the  very  fair  statement  which 

takinc  money  from  urgently  needed  con  ^'^-     DIRKSEN.     Mr.     President,     It  he  has  made  concerning  the  work  of  the 

stmcUon   funds  to   tieautifv   the  roads  *'°"'''  "°'  settle  the  problem  If  we  were  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

which  we   already   have    then   I  slial!  merely  to  screen  junkyards  and  auto-  I  should  like  also  to  state  that  as  usual, 

vote  for  thP  hill  nn  n<.«oao     rvthp^^^i  mobile  graveyards.    It  would  be  a  little  he  conducted   the  hearings  with   great 

I  Shan  be  fn^iri  tn  vT^iTot'oi^^  ,l^vf?i'  '"'^  '^e  experiences  of   Alexander  Po-  fairness,  and  that  he  gave  to  every  mem- 

or  thP  rlofT  ^i!  *  ?  ^    "    "■!'  ^'i^'""  t'^™'''"'  ^h"  «'as  close  to  Catherine  the  ber  of  the  committee,  both  those  in  the 

Mr  P     f,?     »    T      ,            Indicated.  Second,    the    Czarina    of    Russia,    who.  majority  and  those  in  the  minority,  fuU 

vnt  f    'evident,  I  ask  tmanimous  con-  when  he  ran  out  of  money  and  man-  opportunity   to  express  their  views,   to 

wrt  A                    following  telegram  in-  power,  tried  to  create  a  false  Impres-  offer  amendments,  and  to  consider  the 

««ed  at  this  point  In  the  Record.  sion  by  running  ahead  of  her  carriage  amendments  offered.    I  believe  that,  as 
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a  result  ol  his  work,  the  bill  v/hich  was 
rcpuncd  is  a  better  bill  than  the  one 
iniroduced. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  attended  the  hearinss  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
In  executive  session.  Every  section  of 
the  bill  and  every  amendment  offered 
was  discussed  thoroughly.  It  represents, 
ns  it  came  from  '.he  committee,  the  best 
judgment  of  the  committee. 

In  the  licai-incs  held  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinsuished  chairman  of  the  committee. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNa- 
MARAl,  the  same  cxhau.stive  study  and 
consideration  was  piven, 

1  do  not  agree  with  every  provLilon  of 
the  bill,  as  other  members  do  not.  but 
the  improvements  made  are  just  im- 
provements, and  were  accepted  by  the 
entire  committee.  The  bill,  as  it  came 
from  the  administration,  would  have  en- 
abled the  States  to  exercise  their  police 
powers  and  require  of  advertisers  and 
owners  of  busines.'ie.?  vihich  are  charac- 
terized as  .junkyards  that  they  screen  or 
remove,  with  respect  to  junkyards,  and 
remove,  with  respect  to  advertisin'r.  with- 
out compen.sation. 

Because  the  bill  extends  controls  over 
advertising,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  pri- 
mary system,  a  system  of  225,000  miles 
which  has  been  developing  since  19i;i.  a 
system  which  runs  throush  thousands 
of  municipolitics.  large  and  small,  and 
where  advertising  h.as  been  conducted  as 
not  only  a  leRitimate  business,  but  as  a 
necessary  business,  without  aity  prohibi- 
tion except  those  exercised  by  the  police 
powers  of  the  States,  we  felt  that  the 
owners  sltould  be  paid  for  their  property 
rights.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
just  compensation  shall  be  paid  for  the 
taking  of  a  person's  property.  There  is 
an  exception  where  the  State  exercises 
its  police  powers,  but  in  this  c^se.  with 
the  long-establi-shed  practice  of  adver- 
tisin.?  as  a  lesitimate  business,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  as  a  matter  of  justice 
tlicy  ousht  to  be  paid. 

The  bill  provides  tliat  advertisers 
should  be  paid  for  such  property  rlchts 
a.5  they  enjoyed  in  their  advertising  signs 
and  devices,  and  the  property  owners 
upon  whose  premises  the  signs  were 
erected  should  be  paid  for  whatever 
their  property  interest  would  be  by  rea- 
son of  ttieir  contracts  with  the  adver- 
tisers. 

This  amendment  has  been  criticized. 
I  believe  that  the  committee  acted  prop- 
erly and  justly. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  think  it  should  be 
empha.si2ed  that  not  only  did  the  com- 
mittee aeree  on  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation,  but  it   agreed   unanimously, 
without  any  dissent  or  serious  question 
raised  on  the  point. 
Mr.  COOPEH.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr    MUSKIE.    I   agree   v,-holeheart- 
edly  with  the  Senator  on  the  point  he 
i3   making    on    just    compensation    for 
property  rights  taken,  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  billboard  control  is  being  ex- 
tended  to  the   primary  system,   a  sys- 
tem which,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 


out,  has  been  growing  up  since  1921 
under  a  set  of  rules  then  extant,  which 
permitted  the  development  of  businesses 
along  highways  and  the  development  of 
advertising  along  highways. 

We  are  now  changing  those  niles. 
When  we  change  them.  I  think  we  must 
respect  the  property  rtehts  which  have 
developed  over  that  period. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed most  appropriately  the  consider- 
ations which  led  to  the  committee's  mod- 
ification of  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  agi'eed  to  such 
change,  because  justice  recommended  it 

to  Uo. 

A  iiumber  of  changes  v.ere  made  from 
time  to  time  in  t'ne  committee,  and  now 
before  the  Senate  nre  a  number  of 
amendments  which  have  been  recom- 
mended. I  imderstand.  by  the  admin- 
istration .since  the  committee  acted  upon 
the  bill,  wliich  will  require  full  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate. 

Anotlier  provision  of  the  bill  was 
dianged  by  the  committee.  The  bill  as 
proposed  to  us  would  have  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  authority  to 
regulate  what  is  known  as  on-premise 
advertising,  tliat  is.  advertising  by  the 
owner  of  property  concc-ining  the  busi- 
ness which  he  conducts  on  his  own 
property. 

We  thought  that  went  too  far.  Again, 
the  States  can.  oy  their  police  powers, 
regulate  and  control  the  kind  of  adver- 
tising on  proi>erty,  even  that  advertis- 
ing of  an  owner's  business.  But  we  did 
not  think  it  proper  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment .'hould  be  given  the  power  to 
control  advertising  upon  propeity  con- 
cerned with  the  busines-s  of  the  man  who 
owns  the  property.  As  the  bill  came  to 
us.  the  Secretary  could  have  exercised 
the  control— if  he  thought  proper — of 
advertising  along  the  main  street  of  a 
town  which  happened  to  be  on  the  pri- 
mary system,  for  example  a  drugstore 
or  inotel  or  hotel,  and  say  to  the  own- 
ers. "I  do  not  like  'he  looks  ot  your  ad- 
vertising sign.  You  are  directed  to  take 
it  down  at  your  own  cost,  aitd  if  you  de- 
sire to  put  up  another  advertising  sign 
at  your  own  cost,  you  can  do  so." 

It  seemed  to  us  that  provision  was 
too  great  an  intrusion  into  the  rights  of 
the  propei-ty  owner  advertising  his  own 
business.  We  will  all  admit  that  there 
pre  many  signs  on  private  property 
which,  from  an  esthetic  viewpoint,  could 
be  and  ought  to  be  improved.  Never- 
theless, this  seems  to  be  too  great  a  Fed- 
eral intrusion  into  the  business  of  a 
property  owner.  Other  proper  amend- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  bill  wUl  be 
discussed  as  they  are  brought  up. 

Now  I  should  like  to  address  myself 

to  the  amendment  which  I  have  to  offer. 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.     Mr.    President. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  happy  to  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  1  have  been 
mulling  over  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
regarding  pohce  power  versus  appropria- 
tion, or  appiopriation  versus  police 
power.  What  was  the  reason  for  ad- 
vancing the  date  to  1970.  giving  that 
much  time  in  order  to  eliminate  the  bill- 
boards? 


Mi-.  COOPER.  Tlie  bill  provides  that 
by  January  1.  1968.  the  States  must  ac- 
cede to  the  program — by  legislative  ac- 
tion, of  course — or  suffer  the  denial  of 
apportionment  of  all  Federal  highway 
funds. 

It  was  considered  in  the  committee  that 
the  legislatures,  which  meet  in  1966.  or 
in  1967,  could  take  such  action.  The 
States  would  then  have  3  or  2  years  to 
actually  remove  the  advertising  from 
the  nonexempt  areas  and  to  screen  the 
iunkyards.  depending  on  whether  their 
legislatures  acted  in  1966  or  1967. 

The  reason,  therefore,  is  to  give  time 
to  the  States  to  effect  removal  of  adver- 
tising or  screening  of  junkyards  after 
January  1.  1968.  The  date  1970  does  not 
delay  the  date  of  compliance,  which  is 
Januai-y  1968.  but.  after  compliance  by 
State  legislatures,  additional  time  of  2 
years  is  given  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Personally.  I  thought  the  time  too 
limited.  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
extend  it  to  1972.  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  remove  all 
advertising,  or  to  screen  all  junkyards,  in 
2  years.  Also  those  conducting  their 
legitimate  businesses  deserve  reasonable 
and  fair  time  to  adjust  their  operations. 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  point  I  was 
making  was  regarding  the  police  power 
to  rid  the  highways  of  these  unsightly 
billboards.  As  I  look  through  the  testi- 
mony. I  gather  that  the  signboard  in- 
dustry feels  that  it  can  amortize  its  in- 
vestments in  signboards  In  5  years, 
Thus,  if  we  give  them  5  years,  from  1965 
to  1970,  to  complete  the  amortization  o! 
their  investments,  I  would  say,  as  one  o! 
those  who  arc  opposed  to  billboards— 
which  will  be  more  concretely  declared  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law — Why  should 
we  use  taxpayers'  money  to  buy  them 
out?  Instead  of  giving  them  5  years  to 
know  that  they  must  get  out.  why  not 
use  the  police  power  now^  and  save  the 
taxpayers'  money? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Whatever  interest  re- 
mains at  the  particular  time  the  States 
act  to  compensate  them,  they  would  be 
paid,  but  as  the  amortization  period  ad- 
vanced, of  course,  their  property  inter- 
ests would  be  of  less  value. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  Pre-oident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.     Answering  further,  lei 
me  say  that  the  5-year  period  would  be 
cut  by  whatever  time  it  would  take  for 
the  States  to  act  to  implement  the  legis- 
lation.  That  could  be  as  long  as  3  years, 
leavin?  only  2  years.     Second,  empha- 
sizing the  point  which  the  Senator  hes 
made,  under  the  bill,  all   that  can  be 
compensated  for  Is  whatever  remains  of 
the  leaseholds  or  the  unamortized  values, 
so  that  if.  in  fact,  the  billboard  has  been 
completely  amortized  or  the  leasehold 
has  expired,  no   compensation   will  be 
paid  under  tlie  bill. 
Mr.  COOPER.    That  would  be  correct 
Mr.   METCALF.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.     On  the  point  made 
by    the     distinguished     Senator    from 
Maine,  that  we  are  compensating  only 
for  the  remaining  leasehold,  or  the  re- 
mainder of  the  5-year  period,  there  a« 
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situations  in  which  a  secondary  road 
could  be  declared  to  be  a  primary  road, 
and  it  would  come  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Then,  if  a  State  declared  that  a  sec- 
ondarj'  road  was  a  pi-imary  road,  on 
which  billboards  were  located,  it  should 
have  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  pur- 
chase the  billboard  rights,  or  the  rights 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out.  are  long-established  rights 
to  billboards  on  property  along  those 
roads. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Whatever  one's  position  may  be 
on  the  bill,  we  carmot  question  the  fact 
that  advertising  Is  a  legitimate  business, 
and  one  we  should  not  wipe  out  without 
compensation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  tMrs.  Neuberger], 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  were 
told  it  would  require  more  than  a  year  to 
find  out  where  all  the  remaining  bill- 
boards were,  and  how  they  were  placed. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
wishes  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible,  there 
are  certain  practical  aspects  in  making 
this  drastic  change  in  an  industry  which 
has  existed  for  a  long  time.  We  wish  to 
do  it  as  quickly  as  practicable,  and  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  with  as  little 
dislocation  as  possible,  either  In  the 
overuse  of  public  funds,  or  in  the  dis- 
tress of  the  people  involved. 

I  concur  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  my  distinguished  colleague. 
that  the  committee  ha.s  done  an  excel- 
lent iob.  I  was  pleased  to  have  been  a 
member  ot  the  subcommittee.  I  believe 
that  their  unanimity  is  also  a  reflection 
of  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  a  great 
deal  of  conscientious  and  objective  ap- 
plication to  the  problem,  to  come  forth 
with  a  good  bill.    It  is  an  excellent  bill. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  shall  have  any  trouble  find- 
ing out  where  the  billboards  are.  We 
see  them  evei-ywhere.  That  is  the  trou- 
ble with  them  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California.  He  par- 
ticipated fully  in  the  discussions  and 
made  very  valuable  suggestions  and 
contributions. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  move 
along  now.  because  I  know  that  there 
are  other  amendments,  to  be  voted  on. 
Ot  course.  I  sliall  be  glad  to  respond  to 
any  questions. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment 
which  I  offer  is.  as  I  said  earUer,  to  place 
the  cost  of  this  program — title  I  and 
title  n — upon  the  Federal  Government. 

I  elaborated  my  reasons  for  doing  so 
ill  the  subcommittee,  where  my  amend- 
mint  was  accepted.  It  was  reversed  in 
the  full  committee. 

I  have  also  elaborated  my  views  in  sup- 
Port  of  my  amendtnent  in  the  individual 
views  in  the  committee  report. 

Briefly,  in  the  first  place,  the  bill  in- 
'olvps  a  national  program.  It  is  so  stated 
in  the  bill.  It  has  been  so  proclaimed, 
Mid  rightfully  so,  by  the  President  of 
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the  United  States.  And  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port it — title  rn  pi-ovides  for  the  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enliancement  of  the 
Federal-State  road  system,  and  places 
the  entire  cost  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, this  is  another  indication  that 
the  program  and  all  of  Its  integral 
parts — titles  I,  II,  and  in — constitute  a 
national  program  and  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  know  that  all  the  taxpayers  miist  pay 
for  it  eventually,  but  there  are  different 
tax  systems  in  different  States.  Equality 
would  come  by  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  second  reason  I  say  that  it  is  a 
national  program  and  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  rather  than 
by  an  allocation  of  cost  between  the 
States,  in  this: 

The  di\'lsion  of  the  cost  between  the 
States  and  Federal  Government,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Is  based 
upon  the  analogy  of  division  of  cost  in 
the  construction  of  the  interstate  and 
primary  systems.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
true  analogy.  The  States  naturally  are 
concerned  with  the  primary  system  be- 
cause it  is  essentially  a  local  system  of 
roads.  Its  development  assists  primarily 
the  local  and  State  economy.  I  would 
assume,  and  tielieve.  that  the  greatest 
number  of  users  are  those  who  live  in 
the  States. 

The  enhancement  of  the  beauty  of 
these  highways,  the  removal  of  adver- 
tisements and  the  screening  of  junk- 
yards, are  not  immediately  related  or 
necessary  to  the  use  of  the  roads.  There- 
fore. I  do  not  think  the  analogy  is  cor- 
rect. 

Tlte  third  reason— and  this  is  the  chief 
reason  why  I  propose  the  amendment — 
is  that  it  is  essentially  mandatory  on  the 
States. 

More  than  100  Federal  aid  programs 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
TMr.  MuSKiE]  has  been  conducting  a 
study  of  Federtil  aid  programs  to  deter- 
m.ine  among  other  things,  how  they  can 
be  improved,  merged,  or  eliminated.  Ex- 
isting Federal  aid  programs  are  volun- 
tary in  the  sense  that  they  may  be  re- 
jected or  accepted  by  the  States,  and 
when  accepted  by  the  States,  the  State 
legislatiiies — if  it  is  so  provided  In  the 
program — may  appropriate  or  refuse  to 
appropriate  money  to  support  them. 

Because  many  are  valuable  programs, 
and  because  the  States  need  them,  in 
most  instances  they  do  accept  them,  and 
State  legislatures  will  provide  their  share 
of  the  cost. 

The  programs  envisaged  In  the  bill 
before  us,  whose  objectives  I  support, 
cannot  truly  be  called  voluntary  pro- 
grams under  the  terms  of  the  committee 
bill.  Why  do  I  say  this?  It  can  be  ar- 
gued that  the  States  do  not  have  to 
accept  them,  but  if  they  do  not,  such 
States  are  faced  with  a  penalty  which 
would  deprive  them  of  all  Federal  high- 
way funds  which  might  be  apportioned 
to  them  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways. The  States  csmnot  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  program,  and  legislature  could 
refuse  to  appropriate  funds  for  them,  for 
to  do  so  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  total 
Federal-State  highway  program. 


There  is  a  table  in  my  views  which 
illustrates  this  point.  The  State  of 
California — I  see  present  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  MrRPHY] — woiild 
receive,  under  the  Federal  aid  system, 
in  1966  and  1967.  approximately  $336 
million  in  each  year. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!  present.  Florida  would  re- 
ceive in  those  2  years,  each  year,  approx- 
imately S80  million. 

My  State  of  Kentucky  would  receive 
$74  million,  in  each  year. 

The  State  of  Montana — and  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Montana  fMr.  Metcalf] 
present — would  receive  $41  million. 

Nevada — I  see  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  1  present — would 
receive  approximately  S23  million  in  each 
of  those  2  years.  How  could  any  State 
refuse  to  accept  compliance  witli  this 
bill? 

So.  in  essence,  worthy  as  the  program 
is,  it  is  not  a  voluntary  program.  It  is 
a  mandatory  program.  This  being  true, 
the  Federal  Government  should  pay  the 
cost. 

I  doubt  if  this  bill's  mandatory  fea- 
tures would  become  a  precedent.  I 
hope  not.  For  it  would  not  be  good  if 
Congress  should  use  this  bUl  as  a  prece- 
dent, and  in  later  years,  s'nould  enact 
a  program  which  is  considered  essential 
and  worthy,  and  then  placing  such 
penalties  on  the  States  for  noncompli- 
ance that  they  cotild  not  refuse  to 
accept  the  program,  and  thus  force  the 
States  and  their  legislatures  to  appro- 
priate money  to  pay  their  part  of  the 
costs. 

We  are  not  members  of  the  State 
legislatures.  We  cannot  speak  for  them. 
We  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  them. 

It  is  because  of  this  penalty,  from 
which  States  cannot  escape,  and  which 
in  a  way  makes  it  a  mandatory  program 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
that  I  proposed  in  committee,  and  have 
offered  an  amendment  today,  that  the 
Federal  Government  pay  the  full  cost. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
reduce  both  the  penalty  and  the  allo- 
cation of  cost.  I  am  glad  such  an 
amendment  will  be  offered,  for  it  illus- 
trates the  validity  of  the  amendment, 
which  the  subcommittee  adopted,  and 
of  the  same  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and 
I  now  propose  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi-om  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  just  stated.  I  should  like  to 
add  one  particular  thought.  He  has  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  State  legislatures 
meeting.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  an  amendment 
which  strengthens  the  bill.  He  and  I 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subconunlttee.  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  are  anxious  to 
have  tills  program  underway  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  we  adopted  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  pro- 
gram could  get  underway  next  year.  But 
now.  when  we  must  have  matching 
funds — 25  percent  or  50  percent  or  10 
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percent,  or  whatever  the  figure  may  ulti- 
mately be— from  the  State  legislatures, 
we  must  wait  2  years  or  3  years  until 
the  State  legislatures  meet,  appropriate 
the  money,  and  take  care  of  the  matching 
provisions. 

So  what  we  are  really  doing  by  agree- 
ing to  this  provision  of  75-25  percent  Is 
postponing  the  operation  of  the  beautl- 
ficalion  bill  for  2  years. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  suggested 
that  we  extend  it  2  years  on  the  other 
end,  from  1970  to  1972.  That  proposal 
was  voted  down  in  committee.  But  his 
amendment  would  have  provided  that  we 
start  this  program  immediately,  in  1966, 
instead  of  1967  or  1968.  when  the  State 
legislatures  can  appropriate  the  money. 

I  rend  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
amendment  weakened  it.  Actually,  it 
would  strengthen  it.  It  would  get  the 
procrarn  underway  next  year  instead  of 
2  or  3  years  from  now,  when  the  State 
legislatures  meet. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  valuable  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky' 
1  Mr.  Cooper  I. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  My  comment  had  to 
do  with  the  remarks  made  earlier  when 
one  of  the  Senators  said  his  State  could 
not   afford   It. 

Here  again,  it  would  further  possibly 
delay  the  development  of  the  beautiflca- 
tton.  which  we  want  to  expedite,  and  the 
entire  control  of  the  financing,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  obstacles. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. His  amendment  is  a  good 
amerfdment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
op(x>se  the  amendment  now  pending, 
•vhich  wa.s  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

I  do  so  because  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment, providing  for  100-percent  Federal 
payment,  violates  a  basic  principle  fol- 
lowed for  many  years  in  our  Federal-Bid 
l-ugh»=&y  administration.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  and  State  cooperation 
and  participation.  A  100-percent  Fed- 
eral pajTnent  would  relieve  the  States 
of  any  responsibility  regarding  a  sound 
approach  to  just  compensation  and 
would  tend  to  lead  toward  inflated  com- 
pensation payments.  Lack  of  State  re- 
sponsibility in  supporting  the  program 
would  also  tend  to  erode  State  rights  In 
helping  to  carry  out  the  development  of 
the  program. 

An  amendment  wiiich  I  shnll  propo.se 
for  the  administration — and  I  wish  to 
say  at  this  point  that  the  administration 
oppcses  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kcntuck.v — would  proride 
75  percent  as  a  Federal  share  in  both 
titles  I  and  II.  This  would  relieve  the 
States  of  undue  burden  and  should  meet, 
I  believe,  the  objection  that  has  been 
raised. 

In  addition  to  payment  authorized  in 
"lub.'ectinn  'gi.  the  Federal  Gcvemment 
will  continue  the  bonus  payments  to  the 
25  States  v>hich  have  agreements  func- 
tioning under  Public  Law  85-767.  It  is 
estimated    that    these    payments    will 


amount  to  approximately  S104  million  on 
completion  of  the  interstate  mileage  in 
these  States,  and,  of  course,  reserving 
control  over  advertising. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  May  I  proceed  for 
just  a  moment? 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  the  cost  to 
the  50  States  would  be  approximately 
S78  million.  And  under  the  amend- 
ment that  I  propose  to  offer  that  would 
be  less  than  that  amount  of  money. 
Tlie  committee  bill  would  mean,  of 
course,  approximately  S15  million  annu- 
ally to  all  CO  States  in  payment  for  ac- 
quisition of  advertising  rights  until  the 
final  compliance  date  of  July  1,  1970. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  States.  Certainly  it  does  not 
warrant  an  additional  delay  of  2  years, 
and  assuming  that  we  would  have  by 
1970  the  necessary  final  compliance. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  event  the 
States,  for  whatever  reason,  whether  be- 
cause a  State  might  claim  it  could  not 
afford  the  25  percent,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  decided  not  to  pay  their  share 
of  25  percent,  what  would  happen? 
Would  it  be  merely  the  penalty  of  funds 
being  reallocated? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  would  be 
a  penalty  of  10  percent  withheld  from 
the  amounts  payable  imtil  the  State  com- 
plies. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
entire  program  would  suffer  in  this  event, 
would  it  not?  The  conformity  which 
the  committee  spoke  of  quite  often,  and 
which  I  enthusiastically  think  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  consideration,  might 
be  destroyed.  Would  not  this  possibly 
hold  up  the  program,  create  endless  law- 
suits and  pet  us  into  dislocation? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  State  administra- 
tion would  have  that  situation  to  solve 
and  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  unduly  difficult 
or  inordinately  burdensome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
several  questions  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  a  few  min- 
utes ago  about  the  program.  He  sug- 
gested that  I  ask  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  io  for  that  piu-pose  that  I 
ask  if  he  will  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
sneld  to  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  first  question  is 
this:  Will  the  Senator  Indicate  for  the 
Pecord  the  preci.se  mileage  of  highways 
proposed  to  be  covered  by  the  bill? 

I  understand  that  the  present  Inter- 
state System  is  authorized  at  41.000  miles. 
I  understand  that  the  whole  of  that  mile- 
age is  proposed  to  be  covered,  whether 
presently  existing  or  to  be  completed  in 
the  future.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  41.000  miles  of  Inter- 
state Defense  System  Highways  desig- 
nated that  would  be  covered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Secondly,  as  to  the 
primary  system,  does  the  Senator  have 
figures  Indicating  the  mileage  Included 


within  the   primary  system  within  the 
50  States? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 225,000  within  the  primarj 
system.  This  mileage  would  also  be  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOILAND  Is  that  mileage  in 
the  primary  system  all  in  being  or  l! 
some  merely  projected? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  Ls  in  being,  al- 
though as  you  know,  primary  mileage 
is  not  fixed  at  a  certain  figure  by  lav 
It  changes  as  the  States  designate  nen 
mileage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Senators  caimot  keep 
up  to  date  with  all  programs.  I.  at  one 
time,  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
committee  on  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  now  serves  so  capably.  I 
have  not  served  on  that  committee  for 
a  while. 

I  am  not  sure,  from  my  recollectioa 
that  what  existed  at  that  time  exlsu 
now. 

My  recollection  with  reference  to  the 
primary  system  was  that  the  sharing 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  cost  of  construction  wai 
on  a  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  recollection  L< 
that  at  that  time  the  c-ost  of  acquiring 
rights-of-way  fell  upon  the  States,  Is 
that  still  the  situation? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Right-of-way  ac- 
quisition costs  are  part  of  the  cost  ol 
con-struction,  and  are  shared  by  the  State 
with  the  Federal  Govertunent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  it  was  not  al- 
ways that  way.  It  was  not  always  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  construction.  As 
I  understand  the  answer,  it  would  be 
under  the  present  law.  The  cost  of  ac- 
quiring rights-of-way  for  the  primary 
system  is  included  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  shared  on  a  50-50  basis 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect as  to  the  primary  system.  Tha: 
sharing  would  be  at  the  rate  of  90-10  or. 
the  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
System. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that. 
I  hope  that  this  is  still  the  case  because 
I  remember  it  was  in  the  law  as  it  was 
enacted.  Under  the  interstate  system 
theie  was  a  provision  with  respect  ic 
beautification.  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
control  of  the  signs  for  a  sizable  area  on 
each  side  of  the  center  of  the  right-of- 
way.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  control  dis- 
tance under  that  law  was  660  feet  Iroir. 
the  edge  of  the  right-of-way.  not  the 
center  line,  and  1  would  point  out  tha; 
25  States  have  signed  agreements  «1tt 
the  Federal  Government  under  Public 
Law  85-767.  to  which  I  have  referred  ii 
the  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
In  connection  with  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem.. It  is  my  understanding  that  provi- 
sion was  made  for  wide  rights-of-waj 
and  then  for  much  wider  areas  for  the 
control  of  signs  to  be  erected  adjacen: 
to  the  Interstate  System.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Tliat  is  true. 
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I  stated  that  25  States  had  signed 
agreements.  Those  agreements,  as  the 
Senator  understands,  were  made  under 
the  law  which  expired  June  30,  1965, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Is  the  Senator  able  to  state  for  the 
EtcoRD  what  the  width  of  the  area  on 
each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  right- 
of-way  was  under  the  Interstate  System 
Iceislation.  an  area  which  was  to  be  con- 
trolled so  far  as  the  erection  of  signs  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  Is  660  feet  from 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way.  in 
the  controlled  area. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  From  the  right-of- 
way  or  from  the  center  line  of  the  right- 
of-way? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  nearest  edge  of 
the  right-of-way.  That  is  why  I  have 
.referred  to  the  right-of-way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  un- 
der the  interstate  highway  legislation, 
provision  was  made  for  the  control  of 
whatever  was  Involved  in  the  way  of 
property  rights  over  areas  660  feet  in 
•.Tidth  on  each  side  of  the  right-of-way? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  appreciate 
havmg  the  Senator  from  Florida  carry 
foruard  this  colloqu.v  because  it  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  note  that  inter- 
state ilghts-of-way  In  rural  areas  are 
fencrally  about  300  feet  wide. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  The  area  as  to  which 
certain  rights  for  the  control  of  signs  or 
obstructions  are  to  be  exercised  Is  660 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  rleht-of-way? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes;   that  is  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  to  the  very  large 
mileage  in  the  primary  system  that  is 
already  constnicted.  some  of  it  was  con- 
structed on  a  basis  on  which  the  States 
paid  entirely  for  the  rights-of-way,  for 
50  percent  of  the  consti-uction  cost.  and. 
a.s  I  understand,  for  all  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance since  the  time  of  construction. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes:  maintenance 
u;  the  responsibility  of  the  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  part  of  this  mile- 
age must  be  under  the  new  legislation, 
which  the  Senator  has  described,  under 
■vhich  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of 
rlshts-of-way  enters  into  and  becomes  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  construcUon  of 
'he  highway. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  to  that  primary 
s.vstem.  by  what  right  of  law  does  the 
proposed  legislation  seek  to  require  the 
control  of  areas  660  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  rii;hts-of-way  for  the  purpose  of 
reiruiating  signs?  By  what  legal  right 
can  that  function  be  exercised? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  Is  the  right  of 
public  Interest,  the  benefit  to  the  public. 
'hich  I  think  is  the  primary  consider- 
ation in  the  type  of  legislation  we  bring 
before  the  Senate  today,  I  believe  20  of 
the  L'5  States  which  signed  agreements 
under  Public  Law  85-767  have  used  their 
police  power  to  acquire  these  rights. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
10  the  Sen.itor  from  Kentucky,  so  that 
'"le  may  respond  further  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  discu.ssing  the 
power  of  the  State— the  right  by  which  a 
State   can    control    advertising    within 
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660  feet  of  a  rleht-of-way — it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  by  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  involve, 
then,  the  payment  of  compensation  for 
any  part  of  a  property  right  that  was 
taken  in  a  zone  660  feet  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  right-of-way  of  all  prlmar5'- 
ald  roads,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  why  we  in- 
cluded the  just  compensation  provision 
in  the  committee  bill,  substituting  that 
section  for  the  provision  authorizing  the 
use  of  police  power  in  the  original  draft 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  this:  Does  the  bill  con- 
template payment — 1  think  It  must  and 
should  provide  for  the  payment^ — ^of  any 
part  of  a  property  right  that  is  taken  by 
interference,  which  is  accomplished 
when  the  right-of-way  has  on  It  sign- 
boards or  other  obstructions  within  660 
feet  of  the  edge  of  the  right-of-way? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Yes.  That  is  why 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  for  Just  com- 
pensation. Tlie  committee  believed  this 
to  be  important.  The  administration 
legislation  did  not  embody  that  concept 
when  the  bill  was  originally  sent  to  Con- 
gress. We  have  written  into  the  bill, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  know,  a  pro- 
vision for  just  compensation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  merely  trying 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  clear  picture  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. As  I  understand,  the  bill  htis  much 
more  application  to  each  mile  of  the  pri- 
mary- sy,stem  than  it  does  to  the  inter- 
state system,  because  in  no  instance  has 
the  Federal  Government  made  such  a  re- 
quirement, so  far  BK  I  know,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  control  of  the  560  foot  wide 
strip  on  each  side  of  the  rights-of-way  of 
the  primary  system  prior  to  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  true.  UnlU 
this  bin  comes  to  passes,  as  we  hope  it 
\rill.  that  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  relates  to  the 
225.000  miles  of  the  primary  system? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  It  relates  to  the 
225.000  miles  of  the  primary  system 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  225.000  miles  in- 
volved, by  all  means  the  major  part  of 
the  major  expenditure,  by  whomever  it  is 
to  be  made,  would  be  covered  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  v.-ill  Indulge  with  me  for 
a  moment,  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement.  At  one  time,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  I  had  the  privilege  of  seinng  as 
Governor  of  my  State  of  Florida .  At  that 
time,  the  same  question  had  arLsen.  The 
State  enacted  lenLslation  which  at  that 
time  was  suggested  by  the  Garden  Clubs 
of  Florida — leglsIctL^n  which  I  think  has 
not  proved  to  be  adequate  to  cover  the 
situation  entirely,  because  speeds  have 
become  much  greater.  Other  factors 
also  no'A-  make  the  problem  more  dlffl- 
cult  to  solve  than  it  was  at  the  time  the 
legislation  was  passed. 

Under  the  protram  which  the  legisla- 
ture enacted  at  that  time,  and  in  which  I 
cooperated,  it  was  provided  that  no  signs 
should  be  erected  on  the  right-of-way  it- 
self, except  the  required  directional  signs 
permitted  by  law,  such  as  route  mark- 


ings, directional  signs  with  respect  to 
turns,  and  the  like. 

Would  that  be  the  case  with  reference 
to  both  segments  of  the  highway  system 
covered  by  this  bill?  In  other  words, 
would  there  be  a  ban  on  commercial 
signs  entirely  on  the  right-of-way  Itself. 
both  on  the  Interstate  System  and  on 
the  primary  sy.itcm  right-of-way? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  On  the  highway 
right-of-way  itself — yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  recollection  is— 
and  I  may  be  in  error — that  when  we 
passed  the  interstate  legislation,  we  ex- 
cluded areas  within  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  from  the  coverage  of  the  bill- 
board sign  portion  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  that  concept  pre- 
served in  the  pending  legislation,  or  is 
it  departed  from? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  say  that, 
in  a  sense.  It  is  a  departure  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  applied  to  towns, 
municipalities,  and  cities,  because  we  are 
stressing  the  zoning  for  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  even 
though  within  an  incorporated  town,  and 
even  though  the  rights-of-v.-ay  on  the 
adjoining  land  might  belong  to  the  in- 
corporated unit,  this  law  would  provide 
the  exemption  that  is  now  applicable  un- 
der the  Interstate  System  to  all  areas 
witliin  incorporated  towns,  and  to  those 
portions,  whether  within  or  without  in- 
corporated towns,  that  could  be  desig- 
nated as  zoned  for  conunercial  or  in- 
dustrial uses. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  attention  to  the  language  appearing 
on  page  11.  which  reads  as  follows:  "are 
used  for  industrial  or  commercial  activ- 
ities as  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  established  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  .several  States." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  by  that — and  I  asstune  that  he 
does — that  when  the  zoning  legislation 
of  the  several  States  provides  that  there 
can  be  zoning  based  on  commercial  or 
industrial  u.se,  and  where  the  zoning  leg- 
islation of  the  respective  States  has  been 
used  to  designate  a  certain  area  for  com- 
merical  or  industrial  use.  in  such  case 
that  area  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
billboard  provisions  of  this  legislation? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  Off-premise  signs 
in  such  zoned  areas  would  be  subject  to 
control  criteria  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Harris  in  the  chain .  Tlie  Senator  from 
Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to 
read  the  language.  The  exemption 
would  apply  to  the  segments  of  the  inter- 
state system  which  "transverse  commer- 
cial or  industlral  zones  within  the  pres- 
ently existing  boundaries  of  Incorporated 
municipalities." 

Under  the  present  law.  to  qualify  for 
the  exemption,  the  interstate  system 
must  not  only  be  within  the  existing 
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boundaries  of  aii  Incorporated  munic- 
ipality, but  must  also  be  zoned  commer- 
cial or  industrial. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der that  concept,  it  would  be  correct  to 
say.  would  it  not,  that  the  proposed  law 
is  a  little  broader  than  that,  in  that  it 
would  likewise  apply  the  exemption  to 
areas  outside  incorporated  towns,  which 
areas  were  zoned  for  commercial  and 
industrial  u.ses  and  were  so  used? 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  That  would  have  dif- 
ferent application  in  different  States. 
In  uiy  State,  all  the  territory  of  the 
State,  except  the  unincorporated  wild 
land;,  consists  of  incorporated  munici- 
palities, so  that  they  would  qualify,  pro- 
vided those  municipalities  had  commer- 
cial and  indasirial  zoning. 

In  other  States,  I  beheve  that  there 
arc  areas  through  which  the  Interstate 
system  travels  which  are  not  within 
Incorporated  municipalities.  As  to  those 
areas,  the  current  bill  would  apply  by 
permitting  commercial  and  Industrial 
zoning. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  this  legis- 
lation would  apply  also  to  the  primarj- 
system:  and  much  of  that,  in  my  State, 
at  least,  would  not  be  found  within  in- 
ccirporat<?d  towns. 

As  I  understand,  the  wording  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  such  that  areas 
which  are  not  zoned  for  commercial  or 
industrial  use,  whether  they  lie  within 
or  without  incorporated  towns  or  areas, 
would  be  exempt  from  this  provision. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, provided  the  State  lesislatures  so 
zoned  them. 

I  believe  that  It  is  accurate  to  say 
also — and  this  might  be  the  time  to  say 
it — that,  in  my  opinion,  the  pending 
legislation  operates  less  strictly  on  the 
primary  system  than  on  the  interstate 
svstem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  elaborate  on  that.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand by  reading  the  bill  and  report 
that  it  would  operate  in  that  manner. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  operate 
much  more  heavily,  because,  with  regard 
to  the  interstate  ."system,  it  has  been  oper- 
ating from  the  beginning.  Tliere  is  no 
change,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  area 
that  would  be  covered  by  the  billboard 
requirement  along  the  sides  of  the  right- 
of-way,  whereas  this  is  completely  new 
as  to  the  225.000  miles  of  the  primary 
system. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  that  degree,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  The  point  I  had  in 
mind  was  that  the  bill  provides  for  the 
exemption  not  only  of  areas  which  are 
zoned  commercial  and  industrial,  but 
also  of  areas  whicli  are  not  so  zoned,  but 
in  which  areas  industrial  or  commeicial 
activities  are  conducted,  and  which  the 
legislature.  «'lth  the  approval  of  the 
Secrctarj'.  chooses  to  exempt  from  the 
impact  of  the  bill. 

In  the  Interstate  System,  such  areas 
containing  indastrial  and  commercial 
activities  have  not  grown  because  of  the 
limited  access  feature  of  the  Interstate 
System. 

I  do  not  believe  that  aspect  of  the  bill 
would  be  of  much  consequence  on  the 
Interstate  System.  However,  it  can  be  of 
great  consequence  on  the  primary  system 


in  providing  such  relief  as  the  legislature 
and  ihe  Secretary  can  agree  upon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  a  matter  now  that  I  do  not 
believe  has  been  mentioned  in  the  debate 
tlius  far. 

I  have  heard  nothing  about  this  legis- 
lation except  what  has  been  in  the  press, 
until  today,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  committee  report  until 
today. 

I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  calls 
from  people  in  my  State  who  do  not  pre- 
tend to  speak  for  the  entire  billboard 
industry,  but  who  do  speak  for  the  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  in  wliich  they  have 
a  part. 

Their  understanding  was — and  I  am 
asking  for  a  very  frank  comment  about 
this — that  legislation  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  national  representatives  of  their  In- 
dusti-y  together  with  this  committee, 
under  date  of  September  3.  and  that  leg- 
islation was  included  within  the  terms  of 
the  reported  bill.  They  feel  that  certain 
amendments,  with  which  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar, were  supposed  to  be  offered  today 
which  are  very  large  departures  from 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  agreement  between  the  committee 
and  the  national  billboard  industiT  or 
any  other  Industry.  Tlie  billboard  in- 
dustry may  have  approved  of  what  the 
committee  did.  However,  there  was  no 
agreement.  The  bill  does  not  represent 
any  agreement  between  the  national  bill- 
board industry  or  any  other  Industry  and 
the  committee.  I  take  strong  exception 
to  that  implication  or  to  that  statement 
by  the  Industrj-. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  implication  at  nil.  I  merely  state 
that  I  received  these  calls  today  and 
that  those  pe.ople  are  good  citizens.  Per- 
haps they  felt  that  they  were  riyht  in 
relying  upon  what  the  committee  had 
agreed  upon.  The  individuals  were  satis- 
fied and  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to 
rely  on  it.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  repoi't  until  today. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  point  at  issue  con- 
cerns the  billboard  industi-y.  and,  more 
importantly  In  my  iud?ment,  the  small 
businesses  in  our  resort  States  particu- 
larly, which  depend  upon  roadside  ad- 
vertising, and  the  question  of  exempting 
areas  in  which  there  are  Industrial  and 
commercial  activitips,  but  which  areas 
are  not  formally  zoned  for  that  purpose. 

The  committee  was  concerned  that 
this  technique  of  exemption  be  used  to 
provide  legitimate  relief,  if  the  legisla- 
tures can  justify  it.  for  industries  which 
have  grown  up  in  our  States,  which  in- 
dustries depend  upon  roadside  adver- 
tising to  call  the  attention  of  motorists 
to  the  services  which  they  offer. 

As  the  committee  worked  with  the 
problem,  it  left  the  decision  in  these 
areas  to  the  legislatures  in  the  respective 
States.  Understandably,  the  national 
billboard  Industry  would  approve  of  this, 
for  whatever  reasons  they  may  wish  to 
advance.  However,  the  reason  that  the 
committee  acted  as  it  did  was  that  it 
felt  that  the  legislatures  were  the  proper 
foi-um  in  which  to  consider  the  special 
problems  attached  to  this  kind  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activity. 


The  amendment  w-liich  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  consider  and  which  will  be 
offered,  as  I  understand,  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
would  8i\e  this  authority  in  those  areas 
to  the  legislatiu-es,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  thus  making  it 
a  shared  responsibility  instead  of  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  State.  That  is  the 
issue  as  to  which  the  billboard  industry 
is  now  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  a  very  gener- 
ous attitude  of  the  amendment,  if  it  is 
proposed  to  share  the  authority  on  pri- 
mary roads.  It  certainly  is  within  the 
jm-isdiction  of  the  States  at  present,  and 
I  cannot  help  commenting  that  I  could 
not  go  along  and  approve  of  that  kind 
of  approach,  because  these  are  State 
highways,  maintained  by  State  money, 
in  my  State,  and  have  been  rebuilt,  some 
of  them  two  or  three  times,  with  much 
more  money  expended  on  them  than 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  original 
construction. 

The  thing  that  makes  the  matter  of 
particular  importance — and  I  have  heard 
also  from  the  motel  industry  In  my 
State — is  that  along  the  primary  high- 
ways, the  motels  are  located  close  to  the 
highways.  There  are  thousands  of  mo- 
tels in  my  State,  and  many  of  them  are 
located  near  or  adjoining  the  rights-of- 
way  of  the  primary  highways,  whereas 
they  could  not  be  so  located  under  the 
Interstate  System, 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  May  I  point  out  that 
on-premise  signs  were  totally  exempted 
from  the  pro\Tsions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  people  travel 
along  the  highways  of  Florida  at  70  or 
75  miles  an  hoiu-.  It  is  of  little  aid  to 
them  to  have  a  sign  stuck  up  immedi- 
ately In  front  of  the  motel,  indicating 
for  the  first  time  that  a  motel  Is  there, 
or  to  have  an  electric  sign  which  can  be 
seen  for  only  a  limited  distance.  This 
presents  a  very  real  problem,  in  my  State 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  in  mine.  The 
Senator  has  touched  upon  a  problem 
wWch  I  emphasized  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  committee,  the  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  committee,  and  the  markup 
sessions  of  the  committee.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem with  which  the  entire  committee 
was  concerned  and  that  is  why  it  took 
the  action  it  did. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  the  committee 
is  not  supporting  the  amendment  the 
Senator  mentioned? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  committee  mem- 
bers will  have  to  speak  for  themselves. 
The  committee  has  not  met  on  tliis 
amendment. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  primary 
system  now,  although  they  are  State 
highways,  as  the  Senator  has  stated, 
nevertheless,  if  the  States  undertake  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Federal  programs 
which  are  available  on  primary  systems, 
they  must  now  measure  up  to  certalr, 
standards  as  to  construction.  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  Administrator  and  by  Fed- 
eral law 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  The  Senator  speaks 
of  new  construction  on  primary  roads; 
and  I  agree  with  him  completely. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  entirely  new  con- 
struction. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  on  construction 
that  has  long  since  been  completed  and 
subjected  to  reconstruction  at  State  ex- 
pense, in  some  instances  time  after  time, 
where  the  right-of-way  was  paid  for  by 
the  Slate,  and  where  the  people  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  motels,  scn'ice 
stations,  and  the  like,  relying  upon  the 
existence  of  the  rights-of-way  that  then 
existed,  and  located  their  property  there, 
there  is  in  our  State  an  immense  prob- 
lem which  I  would  not  want  the  com- 
mittee to  overlook,  I  do  not  know  how- 
many  motels  we  have,  but  they  number 
m  the  thousands.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true  in  other  States  also.  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge]  is  present,  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure, about  once  a  year,  of  traveling  over 
Highway  301  through  his  State.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  motels  along  that  high- 
way. veiT  fine  motels,  some  of  which  I 
have  been  delighted  to  avail  myself  from 
time  to  time.  The  same  thing  is  true 
all  up  and  do\vn  the  seaboard. 

The  matter  of  putting  primary  system 
mileage  in  exactly  the  same  class  as 
interstate  mileage  is  the  thing  which  dis- 
iurb.s  me.  for  the  purposes  of  consider- 
ing this  legislation.  If  we  were  merely 
proceeding  a  little  further  than  we  did 
before  in  the  Interstate  System,  with  full 
knowledge  that  we  had  taken  an  ap- 
proach, at  the  time  that  system  was 
established,  which  gave  full  notice  that 
we  proposed  to  protect  wide  belts  along 
the  edges  of  the  right-of-way,  and  also 
to  have  very  wide  rights-of-way,  both  of 
which  objectives  are  now  being  fulfilled, 
tiiat  is  one  thing.  But  if  we  turn  to  the 
225.000  miles  of  the  primary  system  now 
existing,  as  I  understand  from  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  West  Virginia 
[Ml-.  Randolph],  that  is  of  concern  to  me. 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned  about 
new  mileage  on  the  primaiy  system,  yet 
to  be  constructed,  Ijecause,  from  time 
to  time,  it  Is  our  right  to  prescribe 
conditions  for  Federal  participation  If 
such  conditions  be  reasonable.  But  I  am 
disturbed  about  the  existing  225,000 
miles,  when  we  know  that  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  by  in- 
vestors in  good  faith,  in  building  motels, 
restaurants,  filling  stations,  and  other 
senice  establishments  along  primary  aid 
roads,  and  frequently  close  to  the  road, 
making  it  impossible  to  recognize  the 
pending  legislation  without  great  harm, 
it  seems  to  me.  to  many  of  the  investors, 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Randolph!  for  yielding.  I  have  not 
wished  to  take  imdue  advantage  of  his 
time,  but  I  thought  we  might  as  well 
know  exactly  what  is  involved.  I  under- 
stand that  some  amendments  are  com- 
ing, I  am  not  seeking  to  go  into  the 
details  of  them,  except  to  say  that  the 
complaints  I  have  received  from  both  the 
signboard  interests  and  the  motel  and 
gasoline  interests  have  had  to  do  with 
the  proposed  amendments.  Perhaps 
'hey  have  received  exaggerated  reports 
as  to  what  is  involved. 

However,  they  were  relying  confidently 
upon  the  contents  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  covered  by  the  report — al- 
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though  the  report  was  not  available  until 
tliis  morning — and  which,  if  I  under- 
stand the  amendments  at  all,  would  be 
nullified  by  the  provisions  of  these 
amendments. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  that  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
have  been  helpful  in  the  clarification  of 
the  pending  legislation  as  proposed. 
With  regard  to  certain  aspects,  we  are 
in  disagreement. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  clearly  that 
no  sign  will  necessarily  be  removed  un- 
til July  1970.  The  Secretary  will  report 
to  Congress  on  the  primary  systems  in 
January  1967.  It  is  also  important  that 
I  read  from  the  report,  at  page  5: 

Therefore,  subsection  (d)  provides  that 
tile  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
States,  provide  for  an  area  at  an  appropriate 
distance  from  an  Interchange  on  the  inter- 
state system,  on  which  informational  signs, 
displays  and  devices  may  be  erected  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with  national 
standards  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  now 
referring  entirely  to  the  interstate  sys- 
tem interchanges,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    At  that  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  communications 
that  I  have  referred  to  this  morning  do 
not  refer  at  all  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  proceed  to  read 
from  the  report : 

It  Is  the  committee's  Intention  that  the 
signs  shall  be  erected  and  maintained  by  the 
State  highway  departments  on  the  public 
right  of  way  and  shall  designate  by  brand 
names  and   registered   trade   styles — 

I  said  this  earlier  in  my  statement  to- 
day— 

available  facilities  for  fuel,  food,  and  lodg- 
ing at  or  near  the  interchange. 

The  committee  also  emphasizes  that  such 
signs  shall  provide  Information  regarding 
hospital  facilities. 

That  was  a  concern  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  notes  the  problem  of  ex- 
tending outdoor  advertising  controls  to  the 
primary  system  on  which  roadside  businesses 
and  olf-premise  advertising  have  long  been 
established. 

That  is  the  point  that  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 

It  IB  apparent  from  the  testimony  of  ad- 
ministration and  State  highway  officials, 
that  there  is  no  clear  and  determinate  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
controls  on  the  primary  system. 

Then  reference  is  made  to  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made: 

It  Is  expected  that  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation would  be  available  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  reports  to  the  Congrese 
in  January  1967,  as  required  by  section  303 
of  this  act. 

This  is  required  under  section  303. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  Uke  to 
make  my  statement  now  because  I  may 


not  have  an  opportunity  later  on,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  bill, 

I  me;-ely  wish  to  take  a  moment  to 
make  my  position  as  clear  as  possible 
on  the  bill, 

I  compliment  the  committee  on  mak- 
ing this  step  forward.  If  I  had  my  way, 
we  would  be  making  a  great  leap  forward 
instead  of  a  step. 

Someone  has  said  that  there  is  not 
too  much  virtue  in  consistency.  At 
least  I  have  been  consistent  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Yesterday,  I  checked  and  found  that 
32  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
my  State  legislature,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  take  billboards  off  State  highways. 

Therefore,  if  I  had  my  way  I  would 
do  the  same  thing  32  years  later. 

I  appreciate  that  there  are  many 
problems  involved,  but  I  wish  my  posi- 
tion to  be  made  clear.  Although  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  would  have  gone  much 
further  and  taken  a  leap  forward  instead 
of  only  a  step. 

I  hope  that  someday  we  shall  go  fur- 
ther. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  States  to  take  a  look  at  their  laws 
relating  to  elections  in  regard  to  bill- 
boards. I  am  sure  that  all  candidates  for 
election  w-ould  be  profoundly  happy  if 
billboards  were  eliminated.  I  speak  from 
some  experience  in  campaigns.  I  am 
sure  that  my  counterpart,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Campaign  Committee  on 
the  Repubhcan  side,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  would  agree 
with  me  that  this  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  would  not  clutter  the  high- 
ways with  the  faces  of  political  candi- 
dates running  for  oEBce. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  so  bad  during  elec- 
tion time,  but  the  billboards  seem  never 
to  be  taken  down.  They  seem  to  be  there 
all  the  time.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  the 
candidate  who  has  been  defeated  in  an 
election  to  ride  up  and  down  the  streets 
after  an  election  and  see  his  "'mug"  stIU 
on  a  billboard. 

I  wish  my  position  to  be  clear  on  this 
matter.  This  is  certainly  a  step  forward 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  work  out  the  way 
the  committee  believes  that  it  will.  As  I 
say,  I  am  consistent.  For  32  years  I  have 
believed  in  the  purposes  of  the  pending 
bill.  Although  signs  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose usually  they  are  out  of  proportion. 

Signs  can  be  controlled  in  the  cities. 
Tlie  District  of  Columbia,  for  instance, 
does  not  allow  billboard.':,  which  makes 
the  city  of  Washington  more  beautiful. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  was  never  beaten. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  he  might  agree  with  me 
a  little  further  because  I  took  it  upon 
myself — I  should  have  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member,  who,  I  am 
sure  agrees  with  me,  too,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  my  committee — to  send  a 
letter,  the  other  day,  to  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  sugge.sting  that  they 
might  make  a  great  public  contribution, 
and  help  improve  their  public  image,  by 
doing  some  cleaning  up  on  their  rights- 
of-way. 

The  American  Association  of  Rail- 
roads will  start  a  campaign  which  will 
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dovetail  with  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  thependin!!  bill. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  ray  position 
clearly  insofar  as  tliis  problem  is  con- 
cerned: and  I  hope  thai  we  can  even  go 
further,  m  a  shorter  period  of  time,  than 
the  dates  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mi-.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
use  1  minute  in  response  to  the  Senator 
f  I'om  WashiriBCon. 

First  of  all,  I  am  grateful  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  pending  legislation.  Sec- 
ondly. I  believe  the  railioad  industry- 
could  do  a  service  for  itself.  And  for 
Its  customers  by  bringing  in  a  protrram 
of  bcautification  along  its  trackage. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     It  will. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  1  believe  also— al- 
though I  had  not  thought  to  interject 
it^tliat  we  can  beautify  tlie  aieas  ad- 
jacent to  airports. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tliis  is  a  growing 
problem.  Tlie  traffic  which  is  generated 
by  the  air  caniers,  and  by  private  and 
chartered  aircraft,  brings  a  new  con- 
cept to  the  program  of  beautification 
which  I  believe  we  must  consider  in  the 
futui-e. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  So  far  as 
the  record  indicates,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
ever  lost  an  election,  so  perhaps  he  has 
never  been  forced  to  look  at  his  pictui'e 
after  the  election  returns  have  come  in. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  like  to 
look  at  it  even  when  I  am  winning,  after 
the  election  is  over. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ml".  President,  we 
have  an  amendment 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for 
clarification  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     lyield. 

Mr.  FONG  For  the  comfort  of  some 
of  my  constituents  who  come  from  a 
State  which  has  stringent  billboard  reg- 
uJaiions.  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether, 
it  the  pending  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 
the  Federal  Government  will  preempt 
this  field  as  against  State  laws? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No.  The  more 
stringent  State  laws  will  prevail.  The 
laws  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  will  prevail. 

Mr.  FONG.  Even  if  State  law  is  more 
stringent? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  even  if  State 
law  is  more  stringent.  Dui-ing  the  hear- 
ings the  Senator  fi-om  Hawaii  stated  that 
Hawaii's  laws  were  more  stringent.  It 
was  upon  liiat  premise  that  1  made  this 
statement. 

Mr.  FONG.  If  State  laws  are  more 
strinsent.  tlicy  will  prevail? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FONG.  There  are  many  jurisdic- 
tions which  have  stringent  laws  on  out- 
door advertising:  is  that  not  correct? 
There  are  many  jurisdictions  which  al- 
ready have  strict  laws  on  advertising  and 
display. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  There  are 
some  States — I  believe  Alaska  is  included 
with  the  State  of  Hawaii — that  would 
have  a  stricter  regulation.  And  this 
would  apply  also  to  county  and  munici- 
pal zoning  regulations  which  would  be 


more     stringent     than     the     pending 
measure. 

Mr.  FONG.  Many  of  the  States  have 
either  used  the  pohce  power  or  have  used 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  and  have 
expended  funds  for  the  beautification  of 
their  highways?  The  proposal  which 
has  been  placed  before  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  force  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  all  costs  of  compensation  in  this 
matter.  As  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  -Virginia,  he 
is  now  asking  that  75  percent  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  25  per- 
cent by  the  State:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  will  be  pro- 
posed later.  I  have  not  yet  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  wish  to  state  that.  If 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky were  adopted.  I  believe  that  we 
would  be  penalizing  States  such  as 
Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  other  States  which 
have  already  expended  funds  for  the 
beautification  of  their  highways.  We 
would  be  asking  them  to  bear  a  greater 
shai-e  of  the  Federal  costs  which  would 
be  paid  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  take  care  of  the  portion 
which  the  States  which  have  not  con- 
trolled advertising  ought  to  take  care  of. 
Is  that  not  correct? 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  in  thorough 
agreement  with  what  has  been  said.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
dors  not  wish  me  to  say  that,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  I  believe 
that  it  would  not  be  correct,  because  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  my  State  have  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Act.  and  are  now  receiving  payments 
under  it.  The  Senator  stated  a  few 
moments  ago.  and  is  arguing,  that  they 
would  get  a  windfall,  instead  of  being 
penalized. 

Mr  FONG  There  are  many  States 
under  the  primary  system  and  many 
municipalities  have  enacted  statutes, 
ordinaiices.  taking  care  of  tliis  problem, 
which  prohibits  the  displaying  of  signs 
and  devices  on  the  hl<?hways.  They  have 
already  expended  money  to  beautify  their 
highways;  and.  now,  if  we  should  ask 
tho;;e  States  and  municipalities  to  pay. 
ajain  for  this  additional  beautiflcatioii 
from  the  general  fund — which,  after  all. 
they  have  to  pay,  because  it  is  their 
money — we  would  be  asking  them  to  pay 
twice.  We  would  be  saying  to  them.  "If 
you  are  a  progressive  State,  we  are  going 
to  penalize  you.  If  you  are  not  a  pro- 
gi-essive  State,  we  will  take  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  take  care  of 
you."  I  believe  that  the  Idea  is  not 
sound  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
State  responsibility. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  that  his  State  has 
acceded  to  the  original  interstate  high- 
way program.  My  State  has  also  done 
so.  The  Senator's  State  has  received 
bonus  payments  for  having  done  so. 
My  State  has.  also.  Bonus  payments 
are  possibly  exceeding  the  costs  which 
some  States  have  undertaken,  and  of  the 
States  exercising  their  police  powers, 
they  incurred  no  costs.     So  no  double 


cost  is  imposed  upon  Hawaii  or  other 
Stales  by  my  amendments. 

Mr.  FONG.  But  every  State  which 
complies  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  previous  statute  came  in  for  the 
bonus.  Any  State  that  desired  to  re- 
ceive a  bonus  could  have  controlled  ad- 
vertising in  accord  with  the  Highway  Act. 
could  have  entered  into  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  could 
have  qualified  for  this  bonus.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  Highway  Act  expired  Jam 
30.  1965.  So  far  as  States  which  have 
taken  care  of  the  problem  of  advertisins 
in  the  primary  system  are  concerned. 
they  have  paid  for  that  privilege.  To 
ask  them  to  pay  for  this  privilege  again. 
becau.se  States  which  are  not  progressive 
have  not  done  so.  is  not  fair 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  States  have  not 
paid  for  it  on  primary  systems  that  haw 
been  long  in  existence.  In  many  of  the 
older  States,  we  have  had  highway  ad- 
vertising. That  has  been  a  long-estab- 
lished Industry.  All  we  are  saying  is 
that  we  want  to  compensate  for  them 
on  the  new  primary  system  where  no 
adverti.sing  Ls  permitted.  Some  lone- 
established  businesses  have  had  adver- 
tising undci-way  since  1920  or  1921.  We 
are  saying  that  on  those  highways  they 
should  not  do  this  The  Senator  Is  for- 
tunate because  he  says  advei-tislng  on  the 
primary  system  in  his  State  is  not  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  proponents  are  say- 
ing that  those  who  have  not  taken  care 
of  it  shouldfce  compensated.  I  am  say- 
ing that  the  compensation  should  not  all 
come  from  the  Federal  Government 
The  compensation  should  be  prorated 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
each  State  that  must  now  control  ad- 
vertising. The  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  be  on  the  basis  of  75  percent 
Federal.  25  percent  State.  There  should 
be  a  prorating  of  the  compensation. 

If  we  want  the  States  to  participate, 
let  us  not  have  the  Federal  Governmem 
compensate  altogether  those  that  have 
not  been  progressive,  when  other  States 
have  paid  for  it  under  eminent  domain  or 
have  taken  care  of  it  under  their  police 
powers. 

Ml-.  President.  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
cur with  the  purpose  of  the  pending  bill 
to  beautify  our  Nation's  major  highways 

In  Hawaii,  for  many  years  we  have 
controlled  outdoor  advertising  so  thai 
the  beauty  of  our  Islands  could  .'shine 
forth  unblemished  and  unliidden  by  bill- 
board jungles. 

This  year  our  State  legislature  en- 
acted an  even  more  strict  billboard  con- 
trol bill  Hawaii  is  so  far  ahead  of  the 
national  cHort  in  this  field  that  man! 
fear  the  bill  before  us  would  allow  bill- 
boards along  defense  and  piimary  high- 
ways in  Hawaii  where  State  law  does  not 
permit. 

One  organization,  the  Outdoor  Circle, 
which  has  t>een  for  many  years  a  leader 
in  billboard  control,  expressed  thesf 
fears  to  me. 

Counsel  advised  me  that  an  amend- 
ment would  not  be  necessary;  but  I  In- 
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ilstcd  that  one  be  drafted  to  insure  that 
where  State  law  controlling  billboards 
is  more  stringent  than  Federal,  State  law 
iould  prevail. 

In  the  subcommittee  I  offered  my 
air.ciidmenl  but  was  told  that  the  intent 
of  m.>  amendment  could  be  expressed  by 
•he  committee  in  its  report. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  language  from 
rhe  cnmmitlee  report.  On  page  6,  the 
committee  report  states; 

The  commiltee  emphasizes  that  wiien 
<tj:e  or  local  luw  imposes  more  stringent 
ontrols  than  S.  2084  over  outdoor  aflver- 
usmg  signs,  displays,  or  devices — both  on 
ind  on  premise — tlie  Intent  Is  mat  State  or 
local  law  shall  prevail.  It  is  not  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  that  the  provisions  of  this 
iKtIon  shall  preempt  or  weaken  State  or 
local  laws  imposing  more  rigid  requirements. 

I  wanted  to  read  this  so  that  these 
icatements  would  be  part  of  this  legisla- 
:ive  history  of  Senate  debate  on  this  bill. 
ks  introtluced,  S.  2084  Imposed  s  very 
severe  penalty  upon  States  which  did  not 
tiy  January  1,  1968,  provide  effective  con- 
trols on  outdoor  advertlsina  and  junk- 
•,ards.  The  penalty  was  loss  of  all  Fed- 
eral highway  con.sli-uction  funds. 

M  ;i  time  when  47,000  people  lose  their 
lives  evei-y  year  on  our  Nation's  highways 
aiid  millions  of  people  are  injured,  we 
r-udulcl  not  deprive  States  of  funds  needed 
;o  build  safer  highways  and  improve 
.^.'eliwa.vs  in  all  our  States. 

I  concur  with  Governor  Burns  of  my 
state  who  wrote  me  in  regard  to  this  bill. 
Gijvernor  Burns  wrote: 
I  .ilso  feel  that  Jeopardizing  Federal  high- 
ly funds  becau.'!c  of  the  actions  of  nouhigh- 
-ay  users,   resulting   in   Junkyards,   Iwrrow 
fits.   ,-.nd    other    unsightly    areas,    u-ifalrly 
■petializfci  iho  lilghway  user. 

I  leel  ituii  the  pursuit  of  this  pha.se  of  the 
jrogrim  should  be  a  program  In  Itself  and 
.  i  Implementation  should  not  endanger  a 
■-..tte'.s  ihare  of  the  Federal  highway  funds. 

In  subcommittee  markup  of  this  bill, 
:  expressed  my  belief  that  the  penalty 
■as  loo  severe,  but  neither  in  subcom- 
mittee nor  full  committee  was  the  pen- 
iltv  reduced. 

I  am  glad  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
<raio.-  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
1-.  chanman  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee. 
^'Tll  oifcr  an  amendment  providins  that 
-he  penalty  for  States  which  do  not  have 
e^Tective  contiois  over  advcrtislnc.  and 
i'Jnkyards  by  January  1.  1968.  shall  be 
-  lO-rercent  reduction  in  their  Federal 
hishiay  constmction  funds. 

.Another  feature  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced '.vhich  was  objectionable  to  me  was 
;.".e  reliance  on  police  powers  of  a  State. 
It  is  only  fair  and  just  that  compensation 
w  paid  outdoor  advertisers,  property 
sivnf-rs  leasing  land  for  outdoor  advcr- 
'f\iK.  aiid  junkyard  owners  who  will  be 
fitted  to  comply  under  terms  of  this  bill. 

Under  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
"linistration.  junkyard  owners  would 
fiave  to  'oear  the  entire  cost  of  screening 
"■"  removing  their  yards  if  they  were 
*"'thin  1.000  feet  of  interstate  or  primary 
■oads  and  visible  from  the  road.  This 
wuld  have  Imposed  a  very  severe  burden 
w  these  private  citizens  to  conform  with 
^national  purpose  of  beautifying  our 
f-'shways. 

I  am  also  In  accord  with  the  action  of 
•"e  committee  in  striking  out  the  manda- 
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tory  requirement  that  one-third  of  each 
State's  Federal-aid  apportionment  for 
secondary  roads  be  used  to  build  scenic 
roads.  In  Hawaii  two  of  oui-  counties  re- 
ceive only  secondary  road  funds.  The 
requirement  that  one-third  of  these 
Federal-aid  funds  be  used  only  for  scenic 
roads  would  have  a  severe  impact  on 
these  counties.  As  Governor  Bums,  of 
Hawaii,  stated  in  a  letter  to  me: 

Any  provisions  which  would  Jeopardize  the 
funding  of  our  highway  program  would  result 
In  serious  economic  consequences  to  this 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  discuss  this  bill  further. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
presents  very  complex  problems  and  in- 
volves Important  matters  of  equity. 

The  Roads  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  heard  and  studied  the 
testimony,  and  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  language  of  this  bill  and 
the  problems  attendant  thereto. 

1  want  to  emphasize  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee are  concerned  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  not  have  an  adverse  economic 
Impact,  driving  small  btisinesses  to  the 
wall  and  causing  unemployment. 

The  purpose  of  beautifying  otir  major 
highways  system  is  laudable.  At  the 
same  time,  such  a  program  should  be 
equitable  to  all  involved  and  should  not 
force  businesses  out  of  business  or  force 
workers  out  of  jobs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  fiom  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  the  discussion.  States 
which  have  complied  with  the  program 
under  the  interstate  program  have  not 
lost  anything.  They  have  received  a 
bonus— compensation  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  costs  they  have  in- 
curred. The  evidence  shows  that  in 
some  Instances,  the  bonus  payment  has 
exceeded  the  cost.  Some  of  them  never 
paid  a  dollar,  because  they  brought 
about  removal  of  billboaids  by  police 
powers.  The  Senator's  argimient  that 
Hawaii  is  going  to  be  penalized  because 
it  paid  once  does  not  hold  water.  Did 
Hawaii  pay  compensation  to  advertisers 
and  owners  on  the  Interstate  System  or 
did  it  use  its  police  powers? 

Mr.  FONG.  It  used  its  police  powers. 
I  am  sure  the  doctrine  of  emment  do- 
main was  used,  because  a  State  cannot 
take  property  without  compensation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Four  States  have  used 
eminent  domain. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLL.AND     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  realizes  that  when  It 
comes  to  condemnation  along  the  pri- 
mai-y  roads,  it  involves  buying  up  ease- 
ments of  660  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
roadway;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  where  adver- 
tising structures  are  now  maintained 
under  agreements  in  effect  on  date  of 
enactment  of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  it  comes  to 
beautification.  that  goes  a  good  deal  fur- 
ther than  mere  removal  of  signs.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 
I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  committee 
report  on  it.  but  I  do  find  in  the  bill  an 


estimate  of  the  amoimt  that  will  be 
needed,  $20  million  for  each  of  the  next 
2  years.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the 
expenditiue 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  would  be  for 
purchase  of  rights,  based  on  the  Secre- 
tai-y's  estimate  of  a  total  cost  of  S180 
million  for  implementing  section  101. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  would  cover  the 
committee's  hope  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's part  of  the  negotiations 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course,  it  is  only 
an  estimate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  estimate  whatever  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  acquisition  of  the  ease- 
ments over  the  225,000  miles  of  the  pii- 
mary system? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  kindly  speak  louder-J 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  I  am  com- 
peting. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  probably 
true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  try  to  compete 
a  little  more  loudly. 

I  was  asking  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vlrgii-da  if  he  had  an 
estimate  that  he  could  give  to  the  Senate 
as  to  what  might  be  involved  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  easements.  Independent  en- 
tirely of  sign  control,  660  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  rights-of-way  of  the 
225,000  miles  of  primai-j'  roads  in  the 
Nation.  I  had  Just  concluded  asking  the 
Senator  that  question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  not  intended 
that  rights  wUl  be  purchased  on  the 
entire  mileage — only  w-here  structures 
are  legally  maintained  on  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  pending  law  provides  for 
payment  only  under  those  circum- 
stances. This  law  and  the  police  power 
of  the  States  will  be  used  to  secure 
rights,  without  acquisition  costs,  in  those 
areas  where  the  rights  have  not  been 
exercised  prior  to  date  of  enactment. 
We  have  no  intention  of  paying  evei-y 
farmer  in  the  land  for  not  erecting  signs. 

Mr.  HOLLANTD.  Does  my  distin- 
guished friend  believe  that  if  we  embark 
on  as  expensive  and  ambitious  a  program 
as  this  we  should  have  some  idea  as  to 
what  money  will  be  expended  out  of 
Federal  funds? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  why  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  not 
go  beyond  funding  for  2  years,  1966  and 
1967.  He  thought  it  was  a  concern  of 
the  Congress,  which  has  been  so  very 
well  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yet  the  legislation 
will  go  beyond  2  yeais. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  but  we  can 
come  back  with  corrections  because  we 
will  have  a  report.  This  is  new  ground 
being  plowed.  I  recognize  it.  and  the 
Senator  recognizes  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me.  because  I  could  not  hear  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  am  I  correct  that  the 
prohibition  on  each  side  of  the  660  feet 
of  the  primary  system  applies  whether 
it  goes  through  a  town  or  an  incorporated 
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muiucipuuiy  or  unincorporated  terri- 
tory? ,.  „ 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  appUes  overall. 
Mr.  DO^UNlCK.  It  applies  to  all 
cities  and  lo-ahs.  What  is  to  be  the  ef- 
fect oil  cities  and  town.s  !f  they  cannot 
have  anv  .signs  in  that  area? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  v;iU  have 
signs  in  industrially  and  tonimcrcially 
zoned  areas  if  they  so  choose. 

Mr.  DOMimCK  Tt  was  my  under- 
standiiiff  that  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  administralion  changed  that;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  R.'VNDOLPH.  It  is  Still  allowed. 
I  will  discuss  that  later.  It  is  still  per- 
missible iwder  the  amendments  to  be 
proposed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Speaking  only  for 
myself.  I  beUcvc  that  the  provisions  ot 
the  bill  on  that  point  are  probably  more 
acceptable  than  tlie  provisions  in  the 
present  iniLTSCatc  bill. 
Mr.  P^ANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  there  are 
many  areas  that  are  not  incorporaied. 
The  Senator  knows,  for  instance,  that 
Btthesda  is  not  incorporated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  there  are  other  areas  of  different 
population-s.  heavily  settled  around  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  around  every 
city,  which  are  not  incorporated. 

I  believe  a  zoning  provision  comes 
nearer  getting  the  facts  than  the  word- 
ing jn  the  present  bill,  although  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  it  goes  far  enough  yet. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  asked  to 
embark  on  a  brand-new  program  that 
involves  the  condemnation  of  easements. 
660  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  225.000 
miles  of  primary  hi.^hways  in  the  Nation. 
That  is  1.320  feet,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide  llirough  most  of  tiie  Nation. 

Of  those  easements,  some  are  very 
valuable  and  some  are  less  valuable: 
some  belong  to  those  who  abut  the  high- 
way, and  many  belong  to  people  who  do 
not  front  on  the  highway. 

We  are  asked  to  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  tremendous  si?e  and  cost  with- 
out much  infoimBtl'in.  I  am  not  blam- 
ing my  distintoiished  friend.  He  has 
been  very  frank  in  what  he  said.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  being  asked  to  em- 
baik  on  a  program  of  great  cost,  al- 
though nobody  knows  how  much,  with- 
out first  tiTing  to  ascertain  something 
about  the  cost  involved. 

The  purchase  of  that  same  width  of 
easement  along  the  Interstate  Highway 
System— 660  feet  w^ide  on  each  side  of 
the  right-of-way — probably  is  not  as 
valuable  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a 
primary  system  because  of  the  great 
width  of  the  right-of-way  In  the  Inter- 
state  System. 

As  it  is  now,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  no  real  Information  on  which  he  can 
base  a  guess  as  to  how  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  the 
acquisition  of  easements  along  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  width,  dirided.  on  each  -side  of 
every  mile  of  225.000  miles  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  soriT  we  do  not  have  some  figures. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  my  opening 
statement  I  referred  in  part  to  this  sub- 
ject. 
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It  is  estimated  that  we  shall  need  ap 
proximately  S180  million  for  the  adver- 
tising rights  for  the  interstate  and  the 
primary  systems.  This  means  that  signs. 
as  wsU  as  easements,  where  the  areas 
have  been  used  for  advertising,  would 
be  involved. 

We  do  not  contemplate  the  payment 
for  casements  over  all  systems,  but  only 
where  the  rights-of-way  have  been  exer- 
cLscd.  We  will  buy  only  rights-of-way 
which  have  been  secuied  by  effective 
agreement  at  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  law. 

We  have  spelled  that  out  in  subsection 
'g)  on  page  11  of  the  bill,  and  in  section 
101. 

I  have  tried  to  be  as  factual  as  I  can 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  appre- 
ciate the  discussion  which  he  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Ml-.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  can- 
dor of  the  Senator.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
do  not  have  greater  Information. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  statement 
would  indicate  that  where  advertising 
exists  we  are  anticipating  the  acquiring 
of  easements.  But  in  other  places,  where 
the  properly  right  exists,  to  resort  to  ad- 
vertising at  any  time  that  the  degree  of 
travel  justifies  it,  we  would  not  be  ac- 
quiring easements.    Is  that  coiTect? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. That  is  spelled  out  in  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senator  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  speech  on  the  proposed  bill  or 
the  amendment.  However.  I  feel  that  I 
should  inform  the  Senator  of  one  thing. 
before  any  more  time  elapses. 

Some  of  us  wish  to  make  obseiwatlons 
which  go  to  the  roots  of  the  proposed  bill 
at  sometime  during  the  procedure.  I 
can  foresee  that  what  frequently  hap- 
pens is  goinfi  to  here. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  is  the  soul  of  courtesy  and 
kindliness,  has  been  most  generous  in 
yielding  for  questions,  observations,  and 
speeches— which  Is  entirely  proper,  and 
X  am  not  reproaching  him  for  that^ — al- 
though If  a  point  of  order  were  raised 
only  questioiis  would  be  permitted,  and 
we  would  vote  on  the  amendment  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  only  reason  I  am  raishig  this  point 
of  procedure — and  it  is  no  criticism  of 
the  Senator— is  that  I  foresee  that  after 
we  have  had  colloquy  after  colloquy,  with 
.someone  in  control  of  the  floor,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  as  is  his  duty,  might  pro- 
pose that  the  time  be  limited  to  so  many 
minutes  on  each  amendment  and  on  the 
bill. 

I  serve  notice  that  when  that  proposal 
comes  Ijefore  the  Senate,  much  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  regrets  to 
do  it.  because  he  always  wants  to  co- 
operate in  expediting  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  he  will  plan  to  be  here,  to  object. 
Eleven  years  ago.  as  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator, along  with  the  distinguished  late 
and  beloved  Richard  Neuberrer,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors 


of  the  original  bill,  which  was  defeated 
the  first  year  but  wlilch.  in  modified  fona. 
later  passed  the  Senate.  That  buj 
started  the  crusade  for  controlling  Wlj. 
board  and  general  outdoor  advcrllsins  in 
a  legitimate  fashion,  and.  so  far  as  possi- 
ble.  without  Invading  either  private 
rights  or  the  rights  of  the  various  States 
and  legislatures,  and  without  forcing  the 
use  of  the  stringent  weapon  of  eminent 
domain  unnecessarily. 

Some  fundamentals  are  involved  la 
the  pending  bill.  If  we  are  to  have  in- 
terminable debate  on  the  pendin; 
amendment.  I  serve  notice  that  at  sonw 
time,  somewhere  along  the  line,  whether 
It  be  this  evening,  tomorrow,  or  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  before  we  come  to  limit- 
ing time  for  debate,  I  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  bill,  not  ai 
great  length,  but  without  being  unduly 
pressed  for  lime. 

I  felt  I  should  say  that,  because  I  fee', 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
even  though  he  is  reluctant  to  do  so,  ir. 
his  kindness,  may  be  causing  us  to  bt 
deprived  of  that  privilege  because  of  thp 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  will 
be  propounded  later  in  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfcf 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offer  by  the  Senator  from  Kentuclty 
I  Mr.  Cooper  1. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  wiit 
to  say,  with  respect  to  the  statemer.: 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, that,  insofar  as  I  am  able  to  direr. 
the  debate,  I  assiu'e  him  that  he  will  te 
given  time,  which  he  indicates  he  desire; 
in  order  to  discuss  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  reiterate  that  what  I 
have  said  is  not  intended  to  be  critical  ol 
the   distinguished    Senator   from   Wes; 
Virginia. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH,    I  understand. 
Mr.  COOPER.   Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  J.'VVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  tte 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  R.^NDOLPH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  should  like  to  ask  i 
question.    I  shall  be  very  brief . 

I  have  read  with  the  greatest  Interest 
the  report  on  the  bUl.  particularly  a; 
panes  9  and  10. 

That  part  of  the  report  deals  witi  s 
very  important  question  to  those  of  ^' 
in  major  Industrial  areas  concerned  wltt 
raw  material  reclamation.  I  say  to  ft? 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  I  ait 
very  much  In  favor  of  the  bill  and  «li 
do  everything  I  can  to  help  enact  it,  in- 
cluding the  fundamental  purpose  of  tb 
bill,  namely,  beautiflcation.  I  am  no' 
asking  this  In  any  critical  way,  but  on:.' 
as  a  factual  question. 

Many  firms,  having  huge  quantities  tv 
equipment  and  large  investments,  att 
engaged  in  scrap  metal  processing  or  tlw 
reclamation  of  other  materials  for  indus- 
trial use.  As  I  read  the  report,  the  coO; 
mittee  defines  that  kind  of  business  sr.: 
in  subsection  ( g )  provides  an  exempUc' 
for  industrial  uses  and  uses  which  i^ 
predominantly  industrial. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  have  this  lar.^ 
guage  clarified,  because  the  expression  ' 
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the  report  is  perhaps  not  so  clear  as  I 
think  it  could  be.  On  page  10  of  the 
rfport.  a  break  occurs  between  the  de- 
.icilption  of  the  scrap  processing  activi- 
ties and  a  statement  with  respect  to  sub- 
section ig>  in  the  second  full  paragraph 
on  page  10  which  reads; 

Subsection  (gl  provided  that  notwitli- 
stiintiiiig  any  provuionB  of  this  section.  Junk- 
vdrtls.  Jiuto  graveyards,  and  scrap  metal  proc- 
essing fflcUKIes  may  be  operated  in  Indus- 
iTiaUy  zoned  areas  or  areas  whicli  are  used 
!:;.'  mdustrlal  activities. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  It  to  be  the 
committee's  purpose  to  state  and  find  as 
3  tact  that  scrap  metal  processing  Is  In- 
dustrial proces-sing  and  therefore,  gen- 
erally speaking,  Is  of  the  nature  of  an 
operation  that  It  is  expected  will  fall 
within  the  provision  of  the  section  re- 
ferred to,  subsection  i  g ) ,  beginning  on 
page  15,  line  22.  and  extending  to  psige 
111.  lines? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  it  will  go  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  ig),  which 
have  been  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  reason  why  the  state- 
ment goes  to  some  length  In  the  report 
l5  that  prevailing  legal  definitions  of  such 
lacilities  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  for  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation. We  wanted  to  be  complete  in  our 
coverage.  We  realized  that  the  point 
nlilch  has  been  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  valid.  It  was  discussed 
during  the  hearings. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  counseled 
«-ith  me  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
r.ittee.  I  assure  him  that  his  under- 
itandins  i;>  the  intent  of  the  committee 
with  reference  to  scrap  metal  processing 
facihttes  which,  by  their  \'ery  existence, 
constitute  a  large  industry.  That  is  the 
intent  of  the  language. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr,  Cooper  1  to  place 
lull  cost  of  the  new  program,  covered  by 
the  portion  of  the  bill  sought  to  be 
amended,  on  the  Federal  Govermnent. 

To  do  otherwise  would  force  an  un- 
known financial  burden  on  the  States 
and  tend  to  reduce  the  funds  available 
to  the  States  for  highway  construction 
and  maintenance. 

Important  as  beautiflcation  of  our 
highways  is.  much  more  important  is 
the  elimination  of  death  traps  from  the 
highways,  and  the  States  under  duress — 
the  threat  of  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
iheir  highway  funds — should  not  be 
forced  to  use  funds  for  highway  beautl- 
fication  instead  of  highway  construc- 
tion and  improvement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper].  On  this  question  the 
ysas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Goml.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
tMr.  Kenkedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
fMr.  LauscheI,  and  the  Senator  from 
MissLssippi  [Mr.  Stennts],  are  absent  on 
offlclal  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tMr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  J, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GeeI.  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  MoNRONEYi.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present, 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  would 
each  vote  'nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEX.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett]  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr. 
Ctm-nsl.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGSl  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER 1  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller!,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScorrJ 
would  each  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGs]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  w-ould  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

(No. 261  Leg  1 
YEAS — 31 


.4110tt 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Harris 

Pearson 

Burdicic 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Holland 

Roi>ert8on 

Case 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idalio 

Talmadge 

Dlricsen 

McCK-Uan 

Tower 

IXidd 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Domlniclt 

Morton 

Ervin 

Mundt 
NAYS— 54 

Bartlert 

Inouyo 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Jaclsson 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

JaviUs 

Pell 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Proxmtre 

Byrd.  Va, 

Kuchel 

Randolpli 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

RiblcoR 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Russell.  Ga. 

Churcli 

Magnuson 

Russell.  S.C. 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Smith 

Eaj>iland 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

McNaraara 

Symington 

ion;; 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Fiiltinsht 

Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Williams.  N,J. 

Han 

Moss 

wmiams.  Del. 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Yflrbo  rough 

HIU 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 
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Aiken 

Gore 

McOee 

Anderson 

Hlcttcnlooper 

Miller 

Bennett 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Monroney 

Bogea 

Lauscne 

Scott 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

S  tenuis 

So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  w-as  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  offer  certain  amendments  which 


are  proposed  by  the  administration.  I 
wish  to  make  that  clear  in  my  statement. 

I  shall  send  to  the  desk,  one  at  a  time, 
amendments  which  go  to  certain  points 
in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  my 
first  amendment  and  ask  tliat  U  be 
stated. 

The  amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Page  9. 
delete  hnes  12  through  24.  inclusive  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  followinii 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  since  the 
amendments  have  been  placed  on  the 
desks  of  the  Senators,  that  fui-ther  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  amendments  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  shall  e.xplain  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Is  as  follows: 

Page  9.  delete  lines  12-24  inclusive  and 
substitute  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
-'(b)  Federal-aid  highway  funds  payable  on 
or  after  January  !.  1968,  to  any  State  which 
the  Secretary  determines  has  not  made  pro- 
vision for  eSecilve  control  of  the  erection 
and  maintenance  along  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  the  primary  "system  of  outdoor 
advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices  which 
are  within  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  the 
neare.'it  edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  system, 
shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  whlcii  would 
otherwise  be  payable  to  such  State  under 
section  104  of  this  title,  until  such  time  as 
such  State  shall  provide  for  such  eSectlve 
control.  Any  amount  which  Is  thus  with- 
held from  any  State  shall  t>c  reapportioned 
to  the  other  States." 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  would  po  to  section 
131,  subsection  'b' .  Whereas  the  origi- 
nal bill  provided  that  no  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  should  be  apportioned 
after  January  1968  to  any  State  which 
had  not  made  provision  for  effective  con- 
trol, witliln  the  area  of  1,000  feet  of  the 
nearest  ed.ge  of  the  right-of-way.  the 
present  proposal  limits  the  ix>sslble  pen- 
alty to  10  percent,  and  to  a  requirement 
of  660  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  right-of- 
way. 

The  reasoning  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  support  the  change  is  that  a 
total  withdrawal  of  Federal-aid  liiphway 
funds  Is  a  penalty  far  loo  .severe  for  any 
State  to  suffer,  whereas  10  percent  is  a 
reasonable  penalty,  in  view  of  the  re- 
quirements placed  upon  the  State.  In  both 
its  financial  and  regulatory  programs,  as 
envisaged  In  the  remainder  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  second  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  -will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
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that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Page  II,  delete  lines  1-13  inclusive  find  m 
lieu  tliercof,  the  following:  "(ei  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  section,  signs. 
dlBpiays.  and  devices  conforming  to  crlteriii 
determined  by  the  States  subject  to  concur- 
rence by  the  Secretary  concerning  tlie  light- 
ing, size,  number  of  signs,  and  such  other  re- 
qulremetits  as  may  be  appropriate,  mny  be 
erected  and  maintained  within  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right- 
of-way  within  areas  adjacent  to  the  inter- 
state and  primary  systems  which  are  zoned 
industrial  or  commercial  under  authority  of 
State  law,  or  which  are  not  stoned  under  au- 
thority of  State  law  but  arc  used  tor  indus- 
trial or  commercial  activities,  which  iinzoned 
areaa  are  determined  by  the  several  States 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  My  second  amend- 
ment is  to  sulisection  le)  of  section  131 

In  the  original  proposal,  subsection  ic  > 
provided  for  the  regulation  of  signs  on 
premises.  Such  regulations  concerned 
lighting,  size,  number,  and  other  appro- 
priate requirements  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretai-y. 

Subsection  id)  exempted  those  areas 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and  primary 
systems  zoned  or  used  for  commercial  or 
industrial  purposes,  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  national  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretarj-.  Onb'  direc- 
tional and  other  official  signs  were  au- 
thorized, in  addition  to  the  category  I 
have  just  discussed. 

The  proposed  subsection  '  e  i  provides 
for  these  two  proErrams;  First,  States 
shall  develop  criteria  concerning  the 
lighting,  size,  number,  and  appropriate 
requirements  of  signs  to  be  erected  660 
feet  of  the  nearest  edee  of  the  right-of- 
way,  within  areas  adjacent  to  the  inter- 
state and  primarj-  systems,  which  are 
either  zoned  or  used  for  commercial  or 
industrial  puiposes.  This  requires  the 
initiation  of  the  criteria — I  wish  to  em- 
phasize this  point — by  the  States,  the 
Secretar>'  beiiig  required  to  concur  as  to 
whether  the  criteria  developed  are 
reasonable. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Secretary 
says  a  criterion  is  unreasonable,  he  can 
veto  it.  In  other  words,  he  has  the  final 
word? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     That  is  true. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  to  the  second 
portion  that  the  amendment  seeks  to 
cover  areas  used  but  not  zoned  for  com- 
mercial or  industrial  purposes  shall  be 
defined  by  State  action,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  that  where 
such  activity  is  in  fact  carried  on,  the 
definition  should  comprehend  the  area. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  pos- 
sible for  any  Stat<  to  designate  areas  as 
commercial  or  industrial  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act.  in  order  to  permit  a 
proliferation  of  outdoor  advertising. 

That  is  the  amendment. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  this  section.  I  shall  ask 
several  questions  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  correct,  is  it  not. 
that  except  for  this  section  exempting 
two  specified  types  of  areas  from  the 
general  provisions  of  the  bill,  outdoor 
advertising  woiUd  be  prohibited  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  primary  system 
within  660  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of 
the  right  of  way 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  section,  then,  pro- 
vides an  exemption  from  the  general  pro- 
hibition of  all  outdoor  advertising  on  the 
primary  system,  in  two  types  of  areas. 
The  first  type  is  such  areas  as  have  been 
zoned  at  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tills  bill,  or  may  be  zoned  in  the  future 
under  State  law  as  industrial  or  commer- 
cial areas.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  second  type  of  area 
upon  which  outdoor  advertising  could 
be  established  is  in  areas  unzoned  by 
State  law.  but  which  are  determined  now 
or  in  the  future  by  legislatures  as  areas 
used  for  industrial  or  commercial  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— that  is.  with  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  first  to  define 
the  areas  now  open  or  which  may  become 
open  in  the  future  for  advertising.  We 
have  discussed  the  question  many  times 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  States,  under  their 
police  power,  have  the  authority  to  zone, 
and  can  authorize  the  power  to  munici- 
palities and  counties.  The  amendment 
would  permit  advertising,  in  areas  which 
have  been  zoned  or  may  be  zoned  in  the 
future;  second,  such  unzoned  area  as  a 
State  legislature  might  declare  as  one 
used  for  industrial  or  commercial  activi- 
ties could  be  exempt  from  the  general 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  used  for  adver- 
tising. 

We  discussed  in  the  committee  the 
possibility  of  a  situation  along  a  primary 
road  in  an  unzoned  area  where  a  major 
business  activity,  such  as  a  steel  mill,  a 
lumber  mill,  a  coal  mine,  was  being  con- 
ducted. Where  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  exempt  such  an  area  from  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  bill — if  so  provided  by  State 
legislature.  All  of  the  above  is  contained 
in  the  committee  bill. 

But  the  amendment  which  is  now  pro- 
posed, as  I  understand,  adds  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  follows:  In  an  area 
which  is  zoned  under  State  law.  the  Sec- 
retary would  not  be  able  to  prohibit 
advertising,  but  he  would  be  able  to  set 
standards  for  advertising  in  such  zoned 
areas? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  point  which  is  raised,  and 
properly.  I  call  attention  to  page  12  of 
the  report,  which  includes  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect 
to  this  matter.   I  read: 

Tile  purpose  of  the  administration  lan- 
guage is  to  malte  sure  that  unzoned  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  areas  along  our  Inter- 


state and  primary  highways  will  be  deftcej 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  which  are  actuaDj 
zoned.  The  administration  feels  that  in 
order  to  avoid  an  obvious  Inequity,  thou 
areas  which  are  actually  used  for  commercls: 
or  industrial  piuposes  should  be  treated  u 
If  they  were  7,oned  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Now.  looking  at  the  language  in  the  flrss 
clause: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, signs,  displays,  and  devices  oonformiiif 
to  criteria  determined  by  a  State  subject  lo 
concurrence  by  tlie  Secretary  concern;cj 
lighting,  size,  number  of  signs,  and  sue, 
other  requirements  as  moy  i>e  approprla:f 
may  be  erected  and  maintained  within  m 
feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  rtght-of-waj 
within  areas  adjacent  to  the  interstate  ani 
primary  systems  which  are  zoned  indusuia: 
or  commercial  under  authority  of  State  law 

Do  1  correctly  understand,  in  referrinc 
to  this  first  type  of  area,  an  area  whlc.'i 
is  now  zoned  or  may  be  zoned  indu.stria; 
or  commercial  under  authority  of  State 
law,  that  the  Secretary  could  not  pro- 
hibit advertising  signs?  Signs  could  b^ 
erected  in  such  an  area;  but  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  authority,  imder  the 
proposed  amendment  to  determine  the 
standards  for  such  advertising— the 
lighting,  size,  and  number  of  signs  which 
could  be  erected  in  such  an  area? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  continue  by  read- 
ing from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary: 

In  order  to  prevent  on  unchecked  prolifer- 
ation which  not  only  results  in  a  public  eye- 
sore but  undoubtedly  impedes  the  effectlTe- 
ness  of  billboard  advertising,  reasonalDf 
standards  pertaining  to  size,  spacing,  anc 
number  of  billboards  would  be  developed 

Mr.  COOPER.  With  respect  to  sigr,; 
in  a  zoned  area,  it  is  intended  that  the 
States  shall  develop  criteria  concerninp 
the  lighting,  size,  and  number  of  sier.f 
that  are  erected  in  zoned  areas;  k  tha: 
not  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  it  require.?  th- 
initiation  of  the  criteria  by  the  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  actual  erection  cI 
signs  would  be  accomplished  by  privaie 
business:  is  that  not  con-ect? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Suppose  the  States  de- 
velop criteria  relating  to  the  lightln? 
size,  and  number  of  sign.s,  and  the  Sec- 
retary then  determines  that  the  critens 
are  unacceptable.  Would  he  have  ai:- 
thority  to  veto  the  criteria  which  hac 
been  developed  and  accepted  by  the 
State? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes:  he  would  hav; 
such  authority. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  the  effect  of  tti 
first  clause  would  be  to  give  to  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Sfate; 
the  authority  to  develop  criteria;  but :: 
he  should  not  agree  with  the  criteria,  te 
could  exercise  a  veto  until  criteria  hav 
been  developed  which  would  be  accep: 
able  to  him.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator 
correct,  but  we  feel  that  the  State; 
working  with  the  Secretary,  will  be  ob.: 
to  initiate  and  administer  reasonab!' 
regulations  in  the  actual  development  c 
these  programs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  refer  now  to  the  sec- 
ond type  of  area  which  is  defined  ■■ 
the   proposed   amendment   in   the  la-': 
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clause;  "or  ( areas i  which  are  not  zoned 
under  authority  of  State  law  but  are  used 
for  industrial  or  commercial  activities, 
which  unzoned  areas  arc  determined  by 
the  several  States  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary." 

Am  I  correct  in  interpreting  the  lan- 
luafe  as  follows:  If  there  is  an  area 
ivh.ch  has  not  been  zoned  under  author- 
ity of  State  law-,  by  the  State  legislature 
itself,  or  a  municipality,  or  county,  and 
the  State  leai.slature  should  enact  legis- 
lation asserting  that  an  area  along  a 
primai-y  system  is  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial area,  and  therefore  eligible  for 
the  erection  of  advertising,  the  Secretary 
could  nevertheless  prohibit  advertising 
in  the  area,  if  he  determined  such  an 
area  was  not  in  reality  an  industrial  or 
cammercialarea? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  stated  earlier,  the  States — 
I  hope  they  would  not,  and  we  believe 
that  they  would  not  designate  areas  as 
commercial  or  industrial  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  proliferation  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising .signs. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
is  a  new  amendment  1  desire  to  obtain 
a  full  interpretation  of  the  proposed 
section  as  it  would  modify  the  section 
adopted  by  the  committee.  I  wish  to 
a.sk  two  more  questions. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Let  me  say  at  tills 
point,  because  it  is  necessaiT  to  bring  it 
out.  that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
give  the  authority  to  the  States,  not 
merely  to  State  legislatures.  The  Secre- 
tary certainly  would  consult  with  the 
States  before  a  determination  would  be 
made  of  the  criteria.  I  believe  that  this 
IS  a  reasonable  assumption. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tills  amendment 
would  also  be  applicable  to  that  part  of 
the  primary  system  which  passes  through 
siunicipalities.  whether  incorporated  or 
unincorporated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  .section  would  give  to 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  require 
the  dismantling  of  advertising  in  such 
areas  if  he  found  that  they  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  criteria  which 
would  be  established? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect   He  would  have  that  power. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  It  the  interpretation 
of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  that 
compensation  would  be  paid  in  such 
case.''? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Compensation 
would  be  paid  to  any  injured  party. 

Mr  COOPER.  We  know  that  there 
has  been  criticism  of  the  latest  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, and  that  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  it. 

M: .  RANDOLPH.    Yes. 

M:.  COOPER.  It  is  said  to  be  more 
restrictive  than  the  committee  bill.  I 
believe  that  it  is.  But.  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  it  is  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment that  this  section  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  State  legislatures  or  munici- 
palities, acting  under  their  authority,  to 
"pen  up  additional  zoning  areas  alon;?  the 
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rights-of-way  of  the  primary  system 
upon  which  advertising  could  be  erected? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  the  reason 
we  have  WTitten  into  this  proposal  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary:  thus,  right 
of  local  or  State  authority  is  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  draw  a  comparison, 
under  the  Interstate  System  there  was  a 
eutoiT  beyond  which  advertising  could 
not  be  erected  in  commercial  areas  which 
might  be  so  established  or  zoned  after 
the  cutoff  date.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  there  Is  no  cutoff  date  with 
respect  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Looking  ahead  to  the 
future,  the  legislattu-es  or  municipali- 
ties, acting  under  their  authority,  could 
zone  additional  zones  of  commercial  and 
industrial  use,  and  those  areas  would  be 
available  for  the  erection  of  advertising; 
am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  that  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Subject  only  to  the  re- 
strictions which  are  embodied  in  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  offered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  accurate. 
The  Senator  has  explained  the  situation 
correctly. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  order  to  make  sure 
I  understood  the  question  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  answer  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
suppose  at  the  present  time  there  is  an 
area  along  the  Interstate  system  which 
is  not  zoned,  which  is  considered  as  com- 
merlcal,  in  which  there  are  hotels,  mo- 
tels, restaurants,  gas  stations,  and  other 
roadside  businesses  that  have  been  do- 
ing business  for  years  and  are  advertis- 
ing their  business  and  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  covered  by  existing  law;  if  the 
bill  with  this  proposed  amendment  were 
enacted  into  law,  am  I  to  understand  that 
the  States,  or  the  legislatures  of  the 
States,  might  be  required  to  take  steps, 
either  directly  or  through  municipalities, 
to  zone  such  areas  and  establish  criteria? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  it  would  be 
intended  to  allow  these  provisions  to  be 
operative.  Of  course,  there  would  be  the 
provision  "with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
cretary." 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  idea  is  that  if 
such  businesses  and  their  signs  are  to  be 
continued,  the  State.s  will  be  required  to 
take  .^teps  to  zone  the  areas  and  estab- 
lish proper  criteria. 

Mr.  RANTtOLPH.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  on-premise  or  off-premise 
sit-ns? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Signs  within  the  num- 
ber of  feet  established  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  they  are  on- 
premise  signs,  there  would  be  no  control 
over  those  signs. 

Mr.  COTTON.  And  if  they  are  cn- 
premise.  the  Senator  means  out  of  the 
bDUndary  line? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No:  even  within  the 
boundary'  line. 


Mr.  COTTON.  The  amendment  does 
not  so  provide 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  provided  in 
the  bill,  on  page  10.  beginning  on  line  12. 
reading  "signs  advertising  the  sale  or 
lease  of  property  upon  which  they  are  lo- 
cated or  activities  conducted  on  such 
property."  They  are  not  subject  to  con- 
trol. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  1  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COTTON      One  moment 

This  applies  to  both  interstate  and  tlie 
primary  s.vsiems.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH      Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  it  extends  it  to  the 
primary  syscem. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Could  any  locality  ad- 
jacent to  either  the  imerslate  or  prlmai->' 
system,  where  people  are  now  doing  busi- 
ness A  ith  the  public  and  advertising  their 
business,  be  shut  off  by  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  with  this  amendment,  if  they 
have  heretofore  been  doing  so? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

Mr.  COTTON  Then  what  does  the 
Senator  mean  by  taking  down  signs? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Off-premise  signs. 
That  is  why  I  asked  the  Senator  that 
question  before. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Off-premise  Within 
the  limits  cf  the  highway? 

Mr.  RANTDOLPH.  It  does  not  specify 
anything  within  the  zoning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  Is  refer- 
ring to  signs  half  a  mile  away  advertising 
tliat  "You  are  approaching  X  hotel."  I 
am  trying  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 
The  Senator  is  referring  to  a  sign  appris- 
ing a  motorist,  half  a  mile  before  he  gets 
to  a  hotel,  of  the  fact  that  X  motel  is 
half  a  mile  ahead.  Is  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator intends? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  would  control 
that  half-mile-away  billboard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Under  the  bill,  the 
only  way  the  business  could  be  continued 
would  be  if  the  State,  or  municipality 
acting  under  the  State,  responded  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  establishing  criteria  for  such 
signs.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON  If  those  criteria  are 
not  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  State  is  to  try  again,  and  try- 
different  criteria  and  a  different  size  and 
distance  that  might  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON  And  if  the  second  time 
the  sovereign  State  and  its  legislature 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  if  the  third  time  they  could 
not  satisfy  him.  would  the  result  be  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  could  re- 
quire the  taking  down  of  those  signs  be- 
cause the  State  legislature  had  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  his  opinion  or  judgment 
of  what  would  be  proper  criteria? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Not  until  after  July 
1,1970. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Oh.  the  gun  is  loaded. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  point  at  me. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  not  pointing  at 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The 
gun  Is  loaded  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  can- 
not be  fired  until  when — 1970? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  He  in  going  to  re- 
port in  1967. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  come  to  that. 
The  sun  cannot  actually  be  fired  until 
23  TO.' 

Mr  RANDOLPH.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  1967  he  is  going  to 
report  to  Coimress  at  whom  he  is  going 
to  shoot'' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No:  he  is  going  to 
report  if  he  has  any  ammunition. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  if  Congress  does 
not  succeed  by  appropriate  action,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law.  which  may  be 
designed  for  praiseworthy  purposes,  by 
1970,  unless  the  State  compiles  with  the 
requirements  of  the  man  who  happens 
to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce,  those  signs 
will  go  down.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  No 
sign  will  be  removed  until  1970.  The 
State  could  also  elect  to  take  the  10-per- 
cent withholding  penalty  and  have  no 
controls. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  it  boils  down  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  placing  not  only  the 
private  rights  but  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  their  legislatures  within  the  hands 
of  one  official  to  condemn  signs  and  ad- 
vertising and  put  people  out  of  business, 
without  any  appeal  to  any  court  or  tri- 
bunal, if  the  Senate  passes  the  bill  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  The  States  would 
lose  10  percent  of  their  funds  if  they 
did  not  comply. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  would  the  man 
lose  who  had  the  business? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Some  of  these  amend- 
ments are  helpful.  Amendment  No.  1 
certainly  reduces  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty to  which  a  State  could  be  subjected. 
If  we  are  to  have  any  penalties,  it  is  much 
better  than  the  original  bill,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator. 

Amendment  No.  3  is  helpful  for  the 
fame  reason.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
the  States  should  have  to  pay  for  this 
on  the  primary  system. 

But  as  to  amendment  No.  2, 1  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  it  to  see  if  he  does 
not  think  that  amendment  should  be 
withdrawn 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  11 
of  the  bill,  beginning  In  line  1,  there  Is 
a  provision  in  the  pending  bill,  which 
I  greatly  prefer  to  Uie  amendment.  It 
reads: 

(el  Notwitlistandlni!  any  provision  of  this 
section,  signs,  displays,  and  devices  may  be 
erected  and  maintained  within  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  Interstate  System  and  the  prl- 
mury  system  within  sLx  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way 
which  are  zoned  Industrial  or  commercial 
under  authority  of  State  law. 

That  is  very  clear.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  R.ANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  helped  to 
draft  the  lan'^uage. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  drafted 
it  clearly.    It  is  provided  in  the  original 


bill  that  if  there  is  a  zoning  provision — 
and  this  is  commercial  or  Industrial 
property,  for  660  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  primary  highway — signs  could  be 
used,  as  Stale  law  might  describe. 

I  am  going  to  compare  that  with  the 
wording  in  the  proposed  amendment,  be- 
cause those  same  lines  are  deleted  I 
start  with  this: 

lel  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section,  signs,  displays,  and  devices  con- 
lonniug  to  criteria  determined  by  the  States 
subject  to  concurrence  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  lighting,  size,  number  of  signs, 
:ind  such  other  requirements  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, may  be  erected  and  maintained 
wltliln  660  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
nglu-ot-way  within  areas  adjacent  vo  the 
Interstate  and  primary  systems. 

I  will  stop  at  that  point.  TTiat  Is  as 
far  as  I  went  In  the  original  wording. 

The  Senator  agrees  that  under  this 
wording  the  lighting,  signs,  and  so  forth 
could  be  displayed  in  that  area  660  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  primary  system, 
whether  Industrially  or  commercially 
zoned  under  State  law,  provided  those 
signs,  lights,  and  the  like  were  approved 
under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  our  under- 
standlnp. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  situation:  Let  us 
use  the  District  of  Columbia  as  an  ex- 
ample. I  believe  it  is  considered  a  State 
under  the  interstate  system.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  Wisconsin  Avenue  Is  a  part  of 
the  primary  system.  I  believe  it  Is.  But 
whether  it  is  or  not,  there  are  hundreds 
of  streets  of  the  same  kind  throughout 
this  Nation  that  are. 

As  X  understand  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  he  would  now  propose,  as  to  the 
commercial  operation,  660  feet,  or  two 
blocks  substantially,  on  each  side  of  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  if  Wisconsin  Avenue  Is 
transversed  by  primary  roads,  the  signs, 
the  lights,  and  other  indications  of  own- 
ership, or  transaction  of  business  could 
not  be  used,  even  though  that  area  was 
zoned,  unless  those  signs,  lights,  and 
other  indication  of  business  activities 
were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  not  wish  that 
kind  of  job  on  any  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  anj'one  else.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  .streets 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  the  Senator 
thinking  of  on-premlse  or  off-premise 
signs? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  thinking  of 
both,  because  both  are  there.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  wording  of  the  bill,  they 
would  be  permitted  within  660  feet, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Are  they  on-prem- 
ise  or  off-premise  signs? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  1  was  talking  about 
all  signs  that  would  not  be  of  the  tyjie 
Indicated.  They  could  be  used  only  if 
the  signs,  lights,  and  other  business  in- 
dicia complied  with  the  regulations  that 
had  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.    It  is  that  to  which  I  object. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  permit  the 
wording  of  the  original  bill  to  stand,  be- 
cause I  cannot  conceive  our  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  such  a  detailed 


job  and  such  a  horrible  enforcement  job 
applicable  to  every  mile  of  the  primary 
system  extending  through  all  the  cities 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  Congress  would  want  to  do  a  thin? 
of  that  kind. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
withdraw  this  amendment. 

I  have  already  said  that  1  believe  the 
first  and  third  amendments  are  helpful 
I  have  said  they  met  all  of  my  objectioru; 
and  that  they  are  helpful. 

I  have  said  that  I  t>elieve  the  wordin? 
in  the  original  bill  is  easily  understood 
easily  administered,  and  in  accord,i;c? 
with  State  law  and  zoning  authorities 

But  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  final  authority  on  signs  for  an 
area  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  on  all  pri- 
mary roads  extending  through  the  liusi- 
ness  section  of  a  city  is  an  unthinkriblu 
thing  to  do.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
reconsider. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  nil! 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MLTRPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wUl  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  wish  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida 

Mr.  DOMINICK      I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  R.ANDOLPH  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  his  indulgence.  To 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida.  I  re- 
spond that  I  stated  earlier  that  the  pur- 
,Dose  of  the  administration  language  is  to 
make  sure  unzoned  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial would  be  defined  on  the  same 
basis 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  i.s  fine. 
That  relates  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
section.  But  that  is  not  the  part  that  I 
have  been  referring  to  in  my  discussion. 
I  have  been  referring  to  the  zoned  por- 
tions along  the  primary  highways  that 
are  commercial  or  industrial.  I  believe 
they  ought  to  be  controlled  by  State  ar.d 
local  law  under  zoning  authorities  that 
have  been  set  up  by  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  horrible  job  to  wish 
it  on  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  police 
that  sort  of  situation. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  the 
amendment 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  must  comment  on  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  said. 

In  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce — I  have  read  a  part  of  the 
letter — there  are  these  words: 

In  any  event,  regulations  will  not  be 
adopted  without  thorough  consultation  witb 
the  States,  with  reasonable  provisions  fo: 
public  hearings  and  with  full  opportunity  for 
prlvat*  businesses  to  express  their  viewB  and 
have  them  taken  into  account.  It  Is  the  In- 
tention of  the  administration  that  thf 
regulations.  Insofar  as  they  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  helpful 
to  the  advertising  industry  and  that,  for  in- 
stance, standards  of  size  which  may  6* 
adopted  would  be  Insofar  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  standard  slee  billboards  in  cus- 
tomary use. 

That  refers  to  the  300-  and  400-square- 
foot  billboards. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  furthex.  I  do  not  question  that  his 
motives  are  the  best.  In  drafting  the 
language  of  the  oi  iginai  bill  he  has  shown 
real  skill  in  draftsmanship.  I  merely 
question  whether  Congress  would  wish 
to  interfere  with  local  zoning  m  such  a 
way  as  I  have  described,  as,  for  example, 
along  Wisconsin  Avenue,  for  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  with 
respect  to  signs  and  lights.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  would  want  that  tf.  be 
done. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  language 
of  the  amendment  covers  "on  premise" 
siffn.'!.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  referred  to 
l;ne  14  on  page  10  as  indicating  that  it 
would  not.  That  Is  subsection  (c>  of 
section  131. 

The  problem  is  that  the  amendment  it- 
self provides:  "Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  signs,  displays 
and  devices,"  with  no  alternatives  at  all, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  I  believe  it  applies  to 
■on  premise"  as  well  as  to  "off  premise" 
.signs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  have  discussed  the  amendment. 
1  believe  that  the  administration  has  a 
?ood  Intention.  I  am  sure  they  would 
not  do  any  violence  to  this  purpose  That 
is  my  opinion  after  discussing  It  That 
is  why  I  have  offered  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  administration. 
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.AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 
PARTICIPATION  ACT 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  S.  1903. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair  i  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1903) 
to  amend  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act.  as  amended  '63  Stat.  734-736', 
which  were,  on  page  1,  line  1,  strike  out 
"That  subsections  (ai,  ibi,  and  (d)", 
and  insert  "That  'a)  subsections  (ai  and 
'b>  of  .section  2":  on  page  3.  line  5.  strike 
out  "amended,",  and  insert  "amended,"  " 

'bi  Subsection  'd'  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:",  and 
on  page  4.  line  15,  strike  out  "direct",", 
and  insert  "direct."." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Inas- 
much as  the  amendments  are  entirely 
technical  in  nature  and  constitute  only 
drafting  changes,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2084'  to  provide  for  scenic 
aevelopment  and  road  Iwautification  of 
the  Pederal-ald  highway  systems. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH      I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  amendment  under  consideration  re- 
flects the  feelings,  the  discussions,  and 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  and  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  good  language.  I 
believe  the  objection  is  a  simple  one.  It 
was  never  the  intention,  nor  is  it  the 
desire,  to  give  complete  control  in  this 
area  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I 
believe  that  is  as  simple  and  as  clear 
an  explanation  as  could  be  stated. 

In  spite  of  the  joy  I  experience  in  serv- 
ing on  the  committee,  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  bill,  and  my  support  of  the  bill,  I 
shall  have  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  One  matter 
ought  to  be  cleared  up  precisely  before 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  amendment  would  embrace 
and  bring  within  control  of  the  Secretary 
on-premise  signs,  which  we  know,  from 
our  work  on  the  committee,  were  deter- 
mined to  be  signs  on  the  premises  of  the 
property  owner  and  used  to  advertise  his 
business  or  legitimate  activities  on  his 
property. 

At  first  impression.  I  thought  the 
amendment  would  not  affect  on-premise 
signs.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  does. 
But  In  reading  subsection  (ei,  as  it  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI.  wc  find 
these  words: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  section  referred  to  is  section  131 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  Subsec- 
tion (c  is  the  subsection  which  removes 
the  control  of  on-premise  signs  from  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

My  question  is:  Would  the  language  In 
subsection  (e,i,  "Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  section."  make  nuga- 
tory subsection  (ct .  which  relates  to  on- 
premise  advertising?  I  know  that  that 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  because  wc  have  dis- 
cussed the  question;  but  perhaps  some 
modification  might  be  made. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  modify  my  amendment  so 
as  to  read; 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
101(c). 

Would  that  meet  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes 

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  cliair'.  Without  objection. 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  resen - 
mg  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  a  nght 
to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inqulrj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  stat« 
it 

Mr.  COTTON  Is  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit in  order  while  an  amendment  is 
pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  is  m  order 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  came  to  the  Chamber  this  noon  I  had 
no  intention  of  joining  in  the  debate. 
despite  the  fact  that  over  a  period  of  11 
years  I  have,  in  company  with  other 
Senators,  when  I  was  a  memtier  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  tr>'ing  to  preser\e 
the  beauty  of  our  Nation  and  its  high- 
ways without  riding  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  the  people.  It  is  no  small 
problem. 

The  committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard.  Their  sincerity  is  absolutely  be- 
yond question.  They  comprise  some  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  There  Is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  whom  I  would 
have  more  complete  confidence  m  his 
objectivity,  fairness,  and  sincerity  than 
I  have  in  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Yet  after  consiidering  this  question 
long  and  carefully,  in  a  struggle  to  define 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  the 
States  and  to  promote  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  the  committee  reported 
the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

It  was  not  until  some  of  us  began  to 
read  the  report  that  the  full  vista,  mag- 
nitude, and  complexity  of  the  problem 
was  borne  home  to  us.  Now  we  have  had 
submitted  a  set  of  amendments.  I  urge 
Senators  to  believe  me  that  I  am  not  op- 
posing the  amendments.  Certainly  I  am 
not  opposing  them  because  they  come 
from  the  administration,  because  I  share 
with  the  administration  the  laudable 
purposes  of  the  bill.  But  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  listen  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  to  the  questions 
that  have  been  propounded,  to  be  abso- 
lutely convinced  that,  able  and  sincere 
though  the  Senators  are.  they  do  not 
know  at  this  minute  the  exact  effect  of 
the  several  amendments  that  have  been 
submitted 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   COTTON.     I  yield. 

Ml-  ROBERTSON.  The  Senators  are 
to  be  excused.  They  did  not  receive  the 
amendments  until  6:30  last  evening. 
They  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  them. 

Mr.  COTTON  1  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ators But  I  am  sure  of  one  thing: 
Senators  are  not  confident  that  they 
know  what  the  amendments  provide. 
These  amendments  greatly  modify  the 
bill. 

Even  though  we  are  all  interested  In 
adjournment,  and  even  though  we  are 
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desirous  of  cooperating  by  not  throwing 
roadblocks  In  the  way  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  minority 
leader,  and  other  Senators  charged  with 
trying  to  get  the  business  of  the  Senate 
finished,  is  it  good  legislation,  is  it 
worthy  of  the  Senate,  either  tonight  or 
early  tomorrow  morning,  to  debate  a 
series  of  amendments  that  have  not  been 
considered  by  the  committee,  at  least 
not- until  a  few  hours  ago? 

Is  it  wLse  to  dress  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  bill  that  reaches  into  every 
State  and  along  the  borders  and  bound- 
.^rles  of  almost  every  highway  In  the  Na- 
tion, and  which  can  have  serious  effects 
on  the  fortunes  of  individuals  who  are 
earniiig  their  living? 

We  want  to  have  a  beautiful  nation; 
but  we  can  have  a  beautiful  graveyard 
if  we  are  careless  with  our  money  and 
our  legislation 

Mr,  President,  they  can  bring  it  In 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  or  on  Monday. 
They  can  present  the  measure  as  fast  as 
ihey  wish.  However.  I  honestly  believe, 
in  the  interest  of  good,  sound  legislation, 
that  a  motion  to  recommit  would  not  be 
a  reflection  upon  the  committee  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Usually  if  the  Senate 
votes  to  recommit  a  bill,  it  is  a  reflection 
Oil  the  committee  which  considered  it.  or 
a  reflection  on  the  bill.  In  this  case. 
it  would  not  be  a  reflection  on  the  com- 
mittee considering  this  legislation,  be- 
cause the  committee  has  demonstrated 
its  ability.  It  would  not  be  a  reflection 
on  these  amexidments.  They  may  be 
very  meritorious  and  may  come  f  i-om  the 
highest  source. 

It  is.  in  the  interest  of  careful  legisla- 
tion that  I  move  that  this  bill,  together 
with  these  amendments,  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
their  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  R.\NDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  VirKlnia.  who  is  my  cher- 
ished friend,  would  not  want  the  record 
to  reflect  something  that  is  untrue  The 
Senator  has  said  that  we  had  knowledge 
of  these  amendments  last  evening  at  6:30 
That  Is  Incorrect.  I  believe,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
m;  Public  Works,  charged  with  handling 
this  bill,  that  I  must  correct  the  error 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  one 
member  of  the  committee  said  that  he 
did  not  know  about  it  until  this  morning. 
When  did  the  Senator  get  them — later 
than  6:30? 

Mr  RANDOLPH  These  amendments 
were  considered  over  a  period  of  2  days 
They  were  studied  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  not  after  6 :  30.  but  earlier  In  the  day 
These  amendments  were  discussed  with 
committee  memliers  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Then  I  was  mls- 
infoimed  I  was  acting  under  what  I 
thought  was  reliable  information  I  shall 
have  to  let  stand  the  charge  of  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  that  Senators  who 
explained  these  amendments  did  not  ex- 
plain them  properly. 

Mr.  R.ANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  problem  area 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee.  I  should 
like  txj  correct  one  statement.  The  first 
that  I  knew  of  the  amendments  was  this 
morning.  I  did  not  get  them  at  6:30 
yesterday  evening.  The  first  time  that 
i  saw  a  copy  of  the  amendments  was 
when  the  copy  was  placed  on  my  desk  in 
the  Senate. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  so  far  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  is 
concerned.  I  have  just  checked  with  my 
ofdce.  These  are  the  facts:  We  heard 
about  the  amendments  this  morning 
from  committee  counsel.  That  was  the 
first  that  I  had  heard  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  first  time  I  saw  a  copy  of 
the  amendments  was  when  1  came  into 
the  Chamber. 

The  letter  of  transmittal,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  shows 
th^  it  was  endorsed  today.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  get  them  last  night,  either. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  be  embarrassed  during  this 
debate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  did  not  make  the 
statement  with  any  intention  to  embar- 
rass the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  make  the  statement  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  had  studied  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  misunderstood  the 
Senator.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator.  I 
thought  the  Senator  said  that  they  had 
been  discussed  for  2  days  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  did  nat  .say  that. 
I  never  mentioned  the  subcommittee. 

Mr,  MURPHY  Thee  was  a  misun- 
derstanding I  thought  the  Senator  said 
that  the  amendments  had  been  dis- 
cussed for  2  days. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  the 
second  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
is  a  problem  amendment.  I  shall  be 
frank  and  say  that.  The  other  amend- 
ments have  been  discussed  in  committee. 
The  second  amendment  is  a  problem 
amendment,  and  I  have  so  stated.  How- 
ever, the  other  amendments  have  long 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  within  the 
subcommitte  and  within  the  committee. 
This  IS  a  fact  that  can  be  attested  to  by 
committee  members  if  they  desire  to  sup- 
port me  in  this  situation.  I  am  not 
bringing  these  amendments  here  out  of  a 
hat.  as  It  were.  The  substance  of  all 
these  amendments  was  considered  by  the 
committee  at  length.  They  are  amend- 
ments, as  I  have  said  very  clearly,  which 
were  worked  out  at  the  request  and  sug- 
gestion and  cooperation  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  have  been  very  frank  to  make 
that  statement  during  the  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida — and  I 
thank  him  for  his  statement — Indicated 
that  there  are  amendments  here  with 
which  he  can  agree,  and  that  there  are 
amendments  here  with  which  he  cannot 
agree.  This  would  be  true  of  every 
Senator. 


I  am  not  going  to  be  angry  when  an 
amendment  Is  voted  up  or  down.  I  do 
the  very  best  that  I  can  when  I  am  1e 
charge  of  a  bill.  I  have  explained  \m 
carefully  at  every  stage  of  the  debate 
exactly  how  these  amendments,  supple- 
mentary in  nature,  have  been  brousht 
Into  the  Chamber  this  afternoon.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  an  Injustice  In  the 
legislative  process — not  a  reflectlor.,  l 
do  not  use  that  word — to  return  the  bill 
to  committee.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr  Cot- 
ton] that  it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  a 
better  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  wish 
to  speak  oi.  the  motion  to  recommit 
Statements  have  been  made  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  answered  fully. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague.?  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  participated 
fully  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  I 
was  present  eveiy  day  and  every  minute 
when  discussions  were  made  on  the  bill 
We  discussed  the  amendments  propo.«ed 
and  every  section  of  this  bill  fully. 

I  did  not  agree  with  every  section  of 
the  bill.  I  offered  amendments  in  com- 
mittee; some  were  agreed  to  unani- 
mously, and  others  were  rejected  by  the 
committee.  That  amendment  related  to 
the  allocation  of  the  cost  of  the  prOEram 
As  the  bill  came  from  the  committee.  I 
do  not  know  why  anyone  cannot  under- 
stand it.  I  know  of  no  question  that  has 
been  asked  today — and  I  shall  say  thLs  to 
my  colleagues — that  cannot  l>e  an- 
swered, and  that  has  not  been  answered 
The  answers  may  perhaps  not  have 
been  understood.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
fault  of  Senators  who  answered  the 
questions,  and  I  may  be  one  of  them 
However,  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anj- 
question  relating  to  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  which  cannot  be  reason- 
ab'y  answered. 

It  Is  another  question  as  to  whether 
one  would  agree  with  the  answer. 

For  there  are  .'several  positions  con- 
cerning any  bill  which  relate  to  beautifi- 
cation  One  position  is  opposition  to  anv 
kind  of  bill.  Others  want  a  very  stnct 
bill.  Some  look  toward  the  middle  and 
hope  to  get  a  reasonable  bill,  one  which 
would  be  fair,  but  will  make  substantia; 
progress  toward  this  goal  of  beautlflca- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
presented  five  amendments.  These 
amendments  were  not  considered  a.< 
amendments  in  the  committee.  They 
were  not  offered  in  the  committee.  How- 
ever, the  substance  of  every  one  of  thf 
amendments  was  discussed  in  committee 
Yesterday  afternoon  some  representi- 
tives  of  the  administration  came  to  mj 
office,  at  their  request,  and  discussed 
with  me  some  of  the  proposals  which  they 
stated  they  intended  to  make. 

These  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration discussed  the  amendment  whict 
I  offered  today  to  provide  that  the  fui 
cost  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
The  fact  that  they  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  me.  and  opposed  my  amend- 
ment did  not  cause  me  to  withdraw  li 
I  offered  the  amendment  today  and  :'. 
was  defeated 
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Two  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  are  easily  understood — to  allo- 
cate costs  on  a  75-  to  25-percent  basis. 
tetWt-Ln  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Slate,  and  to  reduce  the  penalty 
of  apportionment  from  100  to  10  per- 
ment — move  toward  the  position  taken 
by  a  pood  many  of  the  committee  mem- 
uers,  in'.-Iuding  my  friend  the  Senator 
fram California  fMr.  MtmpHVl. 

These  gentlemen  also  discussed  with 
cie  einerally.  their  intercut  in  providing 
additional  power  to  the  SecretaiT  as 
liOiT  proposed  in  the  pending  amendment. 
I  heard  them,  as  was  proper,  but  I  made 
no  agreement,  I  said  I  would  consider 
snd  study  the  proposal. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
stated  very  accurately  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  amendment  we  have  just 
iieen  discussing,  not  a  sinclc  amendment 
rhich  he  has  offered  is  complete  or  con- 
troversial.  I  shall  read  them. 

The  first  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator offered,  which  was  agreed  to.  was  to 
reduce  the  penalty  for  noncompliance 
from  100  percent  of  Federal  funds  to  10 
percent.  The  amendment  corrects  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  some  of  us 
complained  about  in  the  committee — the 
penalty  to  take  away  all  Federal  high- 
way aid  from  a  State  if  it  did  not  com- 
ply The  amendment  has  already  been 
agreed  to. 

A  second  amendment  provides  that  in- 
stead of  the  50-50  cost,  for  the  primary 
system,  and  90-10  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
ti?m  the  Federal  Goverrmient  shall  pay  75 
percent  and  the  States  25  percent.  That 
is  not  difficult  to  understand — at  least  it 
IS  not  to  me  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  the  administration  moved  toward 
this  position. 

I  np'-er  saw  these  amendments  until 
today  but  I  think  them  understandable 
and  capable  of  being  voted  on. 

The  third  amendment  proposed  is  to 
that  .section  in  the  bill  which  provides 
that  where  States  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce respecting  controls  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  bonus  payments. 
The  amendment  provides  that  they  must 
maintain  the  standards  that  they  agreed 
to  maintain  when  they  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  only  thing  that  is  added  is  that 
the  States  must  maintain  the  standards 
they  agreed  to,  to  continue  to  receive 
their  bonus.     Of  course,  that  is  proper. 

The  one  amendment  which  is  diCBciUt 
to  understand,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  the 
amendment  now  before  us. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  in  a  series  of  ques- 
tions directed  to  the  manager.  I  tried  to 
develop,  although  perhaps  not  In  as  un- 
derstandable a  way  as  was  possible — an 
interpretation  of  the  amendment  The 
amendment  Is  far  reaching.  It  would 
provide  the  Secretarj-  final  authority. 
*ith  respect  to  zoned  areas,  whether  in 
a  municipality  or  not.  to  determine  the 
criteria  for  the  type  of  sign  erected. 

I  believe  we  have  spent  enough  time 
t>n  the  amendment,  so  that  we  can  get 
'0  -he  question.  While  I  believe  that 
part  of  the  amendment  protecting 
s^amst  abuse  of  unzoned  areas  Is  good. 
I  would  not  vote  for  the  amendment  as 
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proposed.    But  I  see  no  reason  for  send- 
ing the  bill  back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  Senator  knows  how-  he  is  going 
to  vote,  and  that  he  understands  what 
is  in  the  amendment.  I  am  sure  he  has 
offered  three  good  amendments,  one  of 
which  has  been  defeated;  and  the  other 
two  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  am  afraid  so. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Why  did  not  the 
Senator  give  us  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  for  ourselves  what  Is  in  the  bill? 
When  did  his  report  get  to  us? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Please  do  not  ask  me 
what  I  do  about  it.  I  belong  to  the  mi- 
nority side.  I  do  not  control  what  hap- 
pens on  tile  majority  side.  I  finished 
my  supplemental  views  yesterday.  I 
agreed  to  have  my  report  ready  by  Tues- 
day morning,  and  it  was  ready  Monday. 

Let  me  say,  in  my  discussions  with  the 
chairman  as  to  time  for  filing,  he  was 
very  fair.  I  was  given  a  week  to  file 
my  views.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  scheduling  of  a  bill.  That  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority  side. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  suppose  any- 
body read  my  views,  but  they  relate  to 
a  great  many  things  w-e  have  been  dis- 
cussing here  today. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
DOLPHl  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Cooper]. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  returning  the 
measure  to  the  committee  While  the 
particular  language  is  new,  and  was  not 
considered  in  its  exact  wording  by  the 
committee,  the  substance  of  all  these 
amendments  was  discussed  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ments, more  than  the  language,  which 
counts.  To  send  the  matter  back  to  the 
committee  would  serve  no  purpose  The 
committee  has  considered  all  these  pro- 
posals. I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ran- 
dolph 1  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  committee  IMr  Cooper],  because 
they  have  done  an  excellent  job.  They 
have  worked  hard,  and  brought  out  a  bill 
The  problem  here  is  merely  a  matter  of 
language.  The  arrangement  of  the 
words  is  completely  new. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
agreed  to  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  IMr  Dirk- 
sen  )  this  afternoon.  There  has  been  no 
adamant  opposition  within  the  commit- 
tee to  amendments  which  have  been  or 
will  be  offered  from  the  floor  The 
amendments  which  I  offer.  1  have  be 
frank  to  state,  are  offered  at  the  requ 
of  the  administration.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  hide  behind  the  committee 
in  any  wise  .Amendments  offered  by  in- 
dividual Senators  will  be  considered 
One  has  already  been  agreed  to.  as  I  have 
Indicated,  the  one  offered  by  the  dlstln- 
guiiiheQ  minority  leader. 

One  of  the  amendments  which  I  offered 
at  the  request  of  the  administration  has 
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been  adopted.  The  amendment  which  is 
now  being  considered  has  been  modified. 
I  believe  the  modification  was  in  order. 
It  was  brought  out  dunng  the  colloquy 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  it 
apply  to  the  section  involved. 

There  were  4  days  of  hearings  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  commend  the 
membei-s  of  the  subcommittee.  Most  of 
them  gave  careful  attention  to  the  bill. 
When  members  were  absent  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  at  hearings  held  by 
other  committees,  which  had  an  equal 
call  on  them,  and  sometimes  a  greater 
call  tlian  our  subcommittee. 

Then  we  met  twice  in  executive  ses- 
sion in  our  subcommittee  and  again  in 
our  full  committee.  We  come  here  this 
afternoon  with  a  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  fact  that 
amendments  are  offered  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  administration  certainly  is 
not  a  valid  reason  to  return  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

We  should  vote  the  amendments  up  or 
down  I  will  not  become  angr>'  because 
certain  amendments  are  voted  down.  Let 
us  proceed  in  the  orderly  way  m  which 
we  have  been  proceeding  I  believe 
equities  will  be  served  in  that  w^ay. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
be  quite  candid.  The  basic  issue  before 
us  is  whether  Congress  is  a  coordinate 
branch  of  Government  w-ith  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and 
whether  the  Senate  is  an  independent. 
deliberative  body,  or  whether  we  are 
merely  going  to  give  Pavlovian  response 
to  ever\'  request  that  come.s  to  us  from 
the  administration,  with  nothing  but  the 
most  cursorj'  discussion  and  considera- 
tion. I  believe  the  issue  wnll  be  resolved 
when  we  vote  on  recommittal  tonight. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Let  us  vote  on  the 
questioti  of  recommittal. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  .subcommittee  which 
handled  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  the 
bill  should  be  returned  to  committee. 
The  members  of  the  committee  have  per- 
formed yeoman  .«eruce  on  thi.^  bill. 

When  the  original  bill  first  came  to  the 
committee.  I  was  quite  appalled.  I  asked 
my  assistant  to  meet  with  the  assistant 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr,  Randolph],  to  look  over 
the  provisions  and  to  see  whether  there 
could  be  a  meeting  of  minds  on  amend- 
ment!; to  the  bill. 

I  was  plea.sed,  after  the  first  subcom- 
mittee meeting,  at  how  clo.se  we  came  to 
a  meeting  of  the  minds.  We  have  ren- 
dered fine  service  in  the  deliberations  on 
the  bill. 

For  example,  tmder  title  rv,  when  the 
bill  was  first  introduced,  it  was  proposed 
that  one-third  of  the  funds  allocated  for 
secondary  roads  must  be  used  for  scenic 
roads.  We  struck  that  out.  Then  It  was 
propo.sed  that  3  percent  of  each  State's 
Federal-aid  highway  apportionment 
must  be  u.sed  for  enhancement  of  high- 
ways. Instead  of  taking  these  funds 
from  construction  funds  of  the  States, 
we  have  called  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, out  of  general  revenues,  to  pay  an 
equivalent  3  percent  for  landscaplry;  and 
scenic  enhancement. 

The  admiiilstratlon  wished  to  impose 
restrictions  by  use  of  the  police  power. 
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and  we  said  that  thai  was  not  fair,  that 
we  should  give  just  and  equitable  com- 
pensation for  the  taking  away  of  prop- 
eny  rights.    That  is  all  now  in  the  bill. 

in  the  original  bill,  there  was  no  pro- 
^-Ision  for  the  exemption  of  junkyards  in 
Industrial  zones  We  included  this  ex- 
emption for  junkyards  in  industrial 
zones,  so  that  junkyards  in  industrial 
zones  would  be  allowed  to  exist. 

We  also  changed  the  control  zone  dis- 
tance for  outdoor  advertising  which  was 
originally  1  000  feet  to  600  feet.  Where 
there  were  unzoned  areas  being  used  for 
commercial  or  Industrial  purposes,  the 
original  bill  called  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  his  discretion  to  determine 
which  of  these  areas  would  be  deemed 
industrial  or  commercial  so  that  adver- 
tising might  be  permitted  there.  The 
committee  decided  the  determination  as 
to  what  areas  are  used  for  industrial  or 
commercial  purposes  should  be  left  to 
State  legislatures. 

Therefore,  w-e  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  the  bill.  I  believe  every  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  has  been  pone  into  In 
great  detail. 

Although  I  had  not  seen  the  amend- 
menio  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  until  this 
morning.  I  feel  that  the  subject  matter 
of  these  proposals  has  been  discussed  in 
committee,  and  that  It  would  do  no  good 
to  have  the  bill  recommitted  to  commit- 
tee. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  will  oppose 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  Pre.'iident.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  is  entitled  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  these 
proposals.  I  am  looking  now  at  the  letter 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  dated  September  14.  particularly  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  letter  which 
reads  as  follows : 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  under  the 
admtnistratlon  blU  the  States  hate  full  au- 
thority under  their  ovn  zoning  laws  to  zone 
f3sefi&  for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes. 
Bjid  ihe  action  oi  the  States  m  this  regard 
will,  ot  course,  be  accepted  for  the  purposes 
pf  this  act 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
is  now  pending,  coming  from  the  same 
source  which  makes  this  presumably 
favorable  report  on  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  takes  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent course. 

I  have  no  particular  feeling  concern- 
ing this  matter.  I  have  no  better  friend 
in  the  Senate  than  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph).  I  have 
gone  to  bat  for  ijim  and  have  spoken  on 
his  behalf  with  political  speeches,  and. 
II  he  will  give  me  an  invitation  again,  to 
U)ine  to  those  parts  of  his  State  where  he 
believes  his  constituents  might  listen  to 
me.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so  again. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  dilemma  has  come 
up.  but  we  have  a  formal  report  from 
the  spokesman  of  the  administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  which  makes  a 
statement  completely  out  of  line  with 
what  is  proposed  In  the  second  amend- 
ment :.ow  being  proposed. 


The  bill  would  be  changed  largely  in 

the  very  field,  if  It  should  be  adopted 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  jield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  a  moment.  The 
committee  is  entitled  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  these  amendments,  which 
apparently  have  not  been  presented  to 
them  until  recently.  Several  members 
of  the  committee  say  that  they  have  not 
seen  them  imtil  today.  I  understood  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
to  say  that  he  had  seen  them  yesterday 

afternoon 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  said  that  I  have 
not  seen  them — three  representatives 
discussed  them  with  me  yesterday.  I  did 
not  agree  or  disagree,  because  I  am  op- 
posed to 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
misquoted  the  Senator.  Apparently  he 
saw  it  later  than  I  said  he  saw  it.  My 
feeling  is  that  the  committee  is  entitled 
to  measure  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendments  against  the  bill. 

I  mentioned  the  bill  coming  from  the 
same  source,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commtixe  makes  it  plain  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  that  Department,  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  the  letter  on  September 
14 — that  was  yesterday,  was  it  not? — to 
have  the  zoning  laws  of  the  States  re- 
spected and  obeyed.  Therefore,  some- 
thing has  happened  lately. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Let  me  point  out 
that  of  the  first  five  amendments,  four 
amendments  have  no  vital  changes 
buried  in  them.  Amendment  No.  2  give.s 
absolute  veto  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  which  the  committee  had 
never  fully  considered  and  never  in- 
tended to  put  in  there,  and  is  in  conflict 
with  the  report  that  we  received  this 
morning. 

The  important  thing  is  not  to  send 
it  back  to  committee,  but  to  let  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
withdraw  his  motion  and  let  the  Senate 
vote  on  amendment  No.  2.  and  vote  it 
down.  Then  we  shall  have  disposed  of 
It  Is  that  satlsfactorv" 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes 

Mr  MURPHY.    Mr.  President 

Mr   CANNON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  do  I 

still  have  the  floor:'        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Flonda  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  point  out  to  the 
distingitiEhed  Senator  from  Florida  that 
in  addition  to  the  Secretary's  letter,  the 
committee  specifically  reported  on  this 
point  and  convmented  on  it  on  page  6  of 
the  report,  from  which  I  read  as  follows: 
However,  the  legislation  a£  originally  pro- 
posed recommended  that  unzoned  area*  used 
predominantly  for  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activities  be  "determined  In  accordance 
with  national  standards  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary." 

It  l.s  the  committee's  opinion  that  this 
Is  primarily  an  issue  of  land  use  which 
should  not  be  left  to  an  administrative  de- 
cision. It  is  an  extension  of  the  concept  ot 
zoning  and  therefore  more  appropriately 
belongs  to  ttae  same  authority — 1  e  .  the  legis- 


latures ol  the  States.  The  committee  m- 
lleves  that  the  State  legislatures,  becautt 
of  their  more  detailed  linowledge  of  the  k. 
pocraphy  and  land  use  patterns  of  the  Stat.e; 
are  In  a  better  poeltlon  to  define  an  Indue- 
trlal  and  commercial  area  for  their  reopec. 
ave  States  than  Is  the  Secretary  of  Ccir.. 
merce. 

Part  of  the  fifth  paragraph  on  page  E 
states : 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  sub. 
sections  lb)  and  (c)  provide  the  Sccretiirj 
with  adequate  authority  to  enforce  ccrc'. 
pUance  with  the  purpose  of  the  act 

Therefore,  the  committee  itself  rtr- 
ommended  opposition  in  the  committe! 
report  to  the  very  thing  that  is  asked  lo 
be  done  in  amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  disiir.- 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada  for  invu- 
ing  attention  to  that  part  of  the  repor. 

The  trouble  is.  I  do  not  believe  ir.i; 
many  Senators  have  had  an  opponur.l:;. 
to  read  the  report. 

I  repeat  to  my  beloved  and  distin- 
guished friend  the  Senator  from  Wes: 
Virginia  that  I  believe  the  committee  »u; 
be  more  fairly  treated  if  it  has  an  opptr- 
tunity  to  reexamine  this  law  as  proposed 
to  reexamine  it  in  connection  with  irs 
proposed  changes,  because  the  report  c: 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  at  var.- 
ance  with  the  amendments,  and  the  rt- 
port  of  the  committee  is  at  variance  «it:. 
the  amendments,  as  was  so  ably  poini«l 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  fact  is  that  the  legislative  record 
will  look  terrible  If  it  depends  upon  this 
report  and  debate  on  the  floor,  unlesi 
we  have  a  more  coherent  handling  of 
the  matter. 

I  very  much  dislike  to  have  the  Sena« 
return  a  bill  to  committee,  but  I  believe 
that  the  committee  itself  will  be  iaifr; 
treated  only  by  having  an  opportuiiits 
to  reexamine  the  proposed  legislation  ;r. 
the  light  of  the  changed  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  same  authority  whicr. 
recommended  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY'.  Mr.  COOPER,  and  X' 
COTTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T! - 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
it  is  possible  to  save  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  resolve  this  problem.  The.'e- 
fore,  let  me  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  inacf 
this  motion  in  complete  good  faith.  !'■ 
was  not  a  delaying  tactic. 

It  was  not  an  attempt  to  throw  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  machinery.  I' 
was  not  a  reflection  on  the  committee  I 
believe  that  was  plain.  I  thank  the  Ser.- 
ator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland  1  'a'- 
what  he  has  said  about  the  wisdom  c 
further  consideration  by  the  commltt« 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  Wiis  a  trial  la»«' 
for  a  great  number  of  yeai's — a  cour.;.' 
lawyer,  a  Jury  trial  lawyer.  I  believe ; 
know  enough  to  know  when  I  have  » 
packed  jury.  I  have  listened  to  membt 
after  member  of  the  committee  say  r.^ 
does  not  want  the  bill  back.  They  kr.c 
all  about  it  from  A  to  Z.  from  Alpha  ■■: 
Omega.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  '.: 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  ili= 
not  have  the  advantage  of  the  coiisic- 
eratlon  of  last  minute  amendments  :'■- 
ferred  to  In  the  report  of  the  commlti« 
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It  Is  said  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
amendment,  except  that  there  is  ds'na- 
(nite  tn  the  second  one. 

I  think  we  could  probably  recommit 
ohc  bill  15  times,  but  all  it  would  do  would 
be  to  irritate  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  would  report  it  back. 
I  hope  I  was  not  speaking  too  highly  of 
jny  collesigues  when  I  praised  them.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  this  committee  having 
the  bill  recommitted  to  it,  and  then 
bringing  out  this  particular  No  2  amend- 
ment which  is  perhaps  the  most  drastic 
ind  unprecedented  step  that  has  ever 
been  taken  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  committee 
would  bring  it  back  in  the  form  it  Is  In 
now  or  anywhere  near  its  present  form. 

If  we  could  have  some  assurance  that 
[ills  particular  amendment  would  not  be 
brought  to  a  vote  tonight,  if  every  Sena- 
tor could  have  an  opportunity  to  realize 
fully  the  implications  of  It.  and  there 
would  be  ample  time,  when  the  Senate 
reconvened  tomorrow,  to  thrash  out  the 
No  2  amendment,  I  would  gladly  with- 
draw my  motion  to  lecommit  I  have  no 
pride  of  authorship  in  that.  But  I  regret 
that  the  committee  does  not  feel  it  should 
be  committed  to  the  committee  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  But  I  suppose  that 
amendment  No.  2,  even  if  I  were  not  able 
to  understand  the  explanation  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Is  the  real  meat 
In  the  coconut. 

I  would  not  want  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion to  commit,  I  would  even  think  of 
some  other  motions  to  make,  if  we  could 
not  get  some  agreement  that  this  amend- 
ment was  to  have  more  consideration. 
If  we  can  get  that  assurance,  I  will  agree 
to  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
.sa.v.  to  make  my  position  clear  that  this 
l5  the  amendment  that  is  in  question. 
Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  it,  but  I  would  prefer, 
rather  than  recommit,  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
be  followed  and  that  time  be  given  to 
Senators  who  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  or  study  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
v.ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  taken  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth.  I  am  glad  our 
minds  are  running  in  the  same  direction, 
I  wonder,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
l-.om  West  Virginia  and  other  Members 
ci  the  Senate,  if  we  could  consider  the 
iuagestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
I  think  it  should  be  discussed  further. 
There  may  be  reason  to  modify  the 
amendment  further.  I  have  done  it  in 
one  instance.  I  am  not  going  to  say  now 
ii'^ai  the  amendment  will  be  withdrawn, 
bur  I  believe  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
s'lould  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
amendment  and  then,  after  studjring  it, 
•ote  it  either  up  or  down  if  it  is  not  wlth- 
draun. 

M'-.  COTTON     How  much  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  want  ade- 
quate time  on  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  assurance — and  I  hope  I  am  not  let- 
ting down  any  of  my  colleagues — and 
with  the  statement  of  members  of  the 
committee  that  they  think  it  would  come 
back  with  the  same  recommendations.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  first  I  should  like 
to  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  withdraws 
his  motion  to  recommit,  would  a  motion 
to  recommit  made  by  any  other  Senator 
with  respect  to  this  particular  section  be 
in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  motions 
to  commit  that  can  tie  made 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Then.  I  would  like  to  say  this  by  way  of 
reservation,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  This  section  has 
caused  me  no  little  anguish  and  pain. 
Even  as  it  is  modified,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  lawyer  who  would  say  that 
the  meaning  is  clear  and  precise.  There 
may  be  a  himdred  interpretations  of  it. 
But,  more  than  that — and  this  is  the  im- 
portant thing,  and  this  is  why  I  hoped  the 
committee  would  take  it  back  into  Its 
bosom  and  work  on  it — the  amendment, 
even  as  modified,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  biU.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!  pointed  that  out 
a  few  minutes  ago,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland) 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  language  of  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  language  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  What  in  the  world  are  we 
to  assume  that  it  means?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  can  be  clarified  through  the  kind 
of  round  robin  that  we  have  been  having 
here  this  afternoon.  These  provisions 
are  too  technical  and  too  far  reaching 
to  be  acted  upon  without  the  benefit  of 
committee  analysis.  How  in  the  world 
are  we  in  the  Senate  to  assume  what  the 
action  of  the  committee  Is?  If  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  rescind  the  thoughts  it 
has  written  into  the  report,  that  is  one 
thing.  At  least  we  would  know  how  the 
committee  felt  about  it.  But  as  matters 
now  stand,  we  do  not  know  how  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  stands.  We  do  not 
know  what  its  members  think 

It  may  be  true  that  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed, but  as  to  the  most  technical  part 
of  the  bill  brought  in  today,  the  report 
on  the  bill  Is  quite  conflicting.  As  the 
disting:uished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton]  has  said,  it  would 
have  a  more  far-reachmg  effect  upon  the 
rights  of  private  property  than  any  bill 
the  Senate  has  ever  considered.  Yet 
with  all  the  conflict  In  various  areas,  we 
are  asked  to  act  on  it, 

I  would  hope  the  committee  would 
take  this  amendment  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and,  if  it  did  not  do  anything  else, 
would  sit  down  and  talk  about  it  and  try 


to  write  a  clear  and  precise  section  that 
we  could  vote  either  up  or  down  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  I  know  what  the  provi- 
sion means,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  have 
a  few  remarks  to  make  at  a  later  time 
about  the  substance  oi  the  bUl. 

I  am  reluctant  to  see  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  withdraw  his  motion. 
In  view  of  the  contradiction  and  the 
paradox  in  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  committee  as  stated  In  the 
report,  I  particularly  regret  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  states  that  he  feels 
he  does  not  want  to  take  It  back  to  com- 
mittee and  write  some  precise  language. 

I  will  not  object  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  if  this  is  the  wish 
of  the  dlstingtilshed  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  But  I  believe  that  the  dlis- 
tlngiashed  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  view  of  all  that  has  transpired,  should 
take  It  to  committee  and  sit  down  and 
try  to  work  it  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr  RANDLOPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn 
tcmtxirai'ily. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Page  12.  lines  1  and  2;  On  line  I  after  the 
word  "pay"  delete  'the  Federal  pro  rata 
share"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  "76 
per  centum". 

Page  16.  line  15  delete  "the  Federal  pro 
rata  share"  and  substitute  in  Ueu  thereof 
"78  per  centum",  and  on  Une  24  delete  "the 
Federal  pro  rata  share"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "75  per  centum". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  a  little  concerned  about  the  noise  In 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Has  the  amend- 
ment been  stated:" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  has  been  stated,  and  It  Is 
pending. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre.-ildent,  thU 
amendment  applies  to  the  just  compen- 
sation provisions  for  advertising  struc- 
tures and  junkyards.  It  substitutes  a 
straight  75-percent  Federal  aid  rather 
than  the  90-10  for  the  Interstate  System 
and  50-50  for  the  primary  system. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  would  relieve 
the  States  of  the  payTnent  of  approxi- 
mately $30  million  for  outdoor  advertis- 
ing and  approximately  $10  million  for 
Junkyards,  as  to  compensation  and 
screening. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
have  dlscu.ssed  It  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr  Cooper).  I  hop?  that  it 
will  be  approved. 
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Mr  COOPER.  I  hope  Senators  win 
understand  what  the  amendment  is.  I 
hope  we  shall  know  exactly  what  the 
amendment  would  accomplish. 

As  the  Senator  stated,  it  changes  the 
committee  bill  and  provides  that  for  al- 
location of  cost  under  both  systems,  in- 
terstate, and  primary,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bearing  75  percent  of  the  cost 
and  the  States  bearing  25  percent  of  the 
cost. 

This  is  similar  to  the  objective  I  sought 
earlier  in  the  day.  That  is  not  the  im- 
portant thin?.  It  is  ray  understanding 
that  the  amendment  would  reduce  the 
costs  to  the  States  by  about  S30  million. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question 

What  provision  is  made  for  payment 
to  a  person  for  the  power  to  prevent  his 
using  his  land  for  advertising  purposes 
where  he  is  not  now  using  it? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  would  be  no 
payment. 

Mr,  ERV^N  Would  he  not  be  entitled 
to  pay? 

Mr.  COOPER  That  question  was 
asked  earlier  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  provision  for 
compensation  found  in  both  title  I  and 
title  II  applies  to  areas  where  advertising 
and  junkyards  are  already  established. 
There  would  be  compensation  to  the  ad- 
vertiser who  is  required  to  look  to  the 
landowner  for  whatever  interest  he  has 
in  the  contract. 

The  Senator  is  talking  about  areas 
where  there  is  no  advertising. 

The  adoption  of  this  proposal  by  a 
State  would  mean  that  the  State  legisla- 
ture would  immediately  prohibit  the  es- 
tablishment of  signs  in  prohibited  areas 
in  the  State  under  its  police  powers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  telling  me  that 
where  I  own  land  on  Federal  aid  high- 
ways, the  State  legislature  can  pass  a  law 
and  say  that  I  cannot  use  that  land  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  sign  on  it.  and 
I  would  not  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPEIi.  More  than  22  States 
did  it  under  the  Interstate  Highway  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  but  they  had  to  con- 
demn easements  to  do  it. 

Mr  COOPER.  All  but  four  States  did 
It  under  police  power,  and  there  was  no 
compensation.  Four  States  provided 
compensation.  This  would  still  be  with- 
in the  decision  of  the  State  legislature. 

As  to  areas  where  there  is  no  advertis- 
ing, they  could  either  provide  that  it 
would  be  taken  without  compensation 
under  the  police  powers  or  they  could 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  State  legislature 
can  paijs  a  law  to  prevent  a  person  from 
using  his  land  for  advertising  without 
just  compensation,  it  can  pass  laws  pro- 
viding that  a  person  cannot  use  his  land 
for  any  purpose,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  would  have  this  power 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  rieht  of  a  person  to 
use  his  land  includes  the  right  to  use  it 
for  all  lawful  purposes. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  they  cannot  use 
their  land  in  the  State  for  advertising 


purposes,  to  the  extent  of  660  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  Federal  aid  highway,  and  get 
no  compensation  for  it? 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
effort  to  be  of  help  to  me,  but  he  has  not 
removed  my  misgivings  on  this  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  States  could  not 
do  this,  the  whole  bill  would  fall  down. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  bill  would  deprive 
my  State  of  over  $4.6  million  as  a  penalty 
if  it  did  not  pass  a  law  denying  citizens 
the  right  to  use  property,  which  use  is 
protected  by  the  due  process  clause. 

I  believe  we  would  be  enacting  a  law 
that  would  provide  that  a  person  cannot 
advertise  on  his  land,  cannot  build  a 
house  on  it.  or  build  a  barn  on  it- 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPEK.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  great 
lawyers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Property  cannot  be  taken 
for  public  purposes  without  just  com- 
pensation. When  the  right  of  a  person 
to  enjoy  his  property  is  taken  away,  prop- 
erty is  taken  without  compensation,  un- 
less provisions  is  made  therefor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  say  that  if  States 
did  not  exercise  this  police  power  the 
whole  bill  would  fall  through. 

Does  that  mean  a  lO-percent  penalty 
against  States  on  their  participation  in 
the  interstate  highway  program  would 
fall  through? 

Mr.  COOPER,  Yes.  But  that  Is  a 
separate  question. 

The  Senator  was  asking  me  a  ques- 
tion that  was  asked  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  earlier.  Under  what 
powers  could  the  State  act.  either  with 
respect  to  areas  which  are  designated 
in  the  bill  or  for  all  the  other  right-of- 
way  along  the  primary  system?  The 
Senator  remembers  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remember  that,  but 
if  I  heard  the  Senator  correctly.  If  the 
police  power  of  the  State  could  not  be 
exercised  in  this  way.  to  take  without 
compensation,  the  whole  bill  would  fail. 

Would  the  10-percent  penalty  against 
that  State — the  lO-percent  reduction  of 
its  pro  rata  .share  of  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram— also  tall?  I  see  no  words  in  the 
bill  that  cover  it. 

Mr  COOPER.  There  Is  a  provision 
in  the  bill  that  provides  a  grace  period. 
If  it  turns  out  the  State  cannot  exercise 
their  constitutional  power  the  penalty 
provision  could  be  suspended  by  the 
Secretary.  I  so  stated  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

[Mr.  R.ANDOLPHl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 12.  I  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Roads  and  urged  that 
they  eliminate  title  IV  and  portions  of 
title  III,    I  was  pleased  that  the  com- 


mittee did  agree  with  my  views  on  this 
matter  and  did  amend  the  bill  as  I  had 
recommended. 

It  is  important  that  we  protect  our 
State  Highway  Commissions  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  In  this  matter.  Wf 
should  let  no  one  through  the  use  o: 
emotionalism  or  pressure  reinstate  title 

rv. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
concept  of  beautiflcatlon — and,  of  course 
neither  are  the  people  of  Wyoming— bu; 
I  am  opposed  to  S,  2084  as  proposed  b.v 
the  administration. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the  as- 
sumptions which  apparently  are  beinf 
made  by  the  administration  and  thr  im- 
plications which  stem  from  these  as- 
sumptions. Later.  I  wUl  address  myself 
to  the  specifics  of  the  bill  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bill,  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, to  the  State  of  Wyoming.  It  has 
become  a  truism,  at  least  during  the 
days  of  this  administration,  that  political 
power  seeks  a  void.  It  appears  that  thf 
administration  is  attempting,  under  S 
2084,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  question  before 
this  subcommittee  and  before  the  Natior, 
is  whether  there  is  truly  a  void  in  the 
field  of  beautification.  The  issue  raiseo 
by  this  bill  is  a  broad  one.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  most  basic  issue  of  the  day.  The 
question  is  State  versus  Federal  control 

Before  Federal  control  should  be  ex- 
ercised, there  must  be  a  showing  of  need 
for  such  control.  After  the  needs  have 
been  defined,  history  has  shown  us  that 
the  wisest  course  is  to  first  allow  local 
and  State  Governments  the  opportunity 
to  take  care  of  these  needs.  If.  and  only 
If.  local  government  falls  to  assume  its 
responsibilities,  then  the  Federal  G,ov- 
emment  can  act.  There  are  areas  In  our 
lives  today  where  a  need  has  been  shown 
and  where  local  government  has  fBllen 
short  in  its  responsibilities.  But  my 
basic  argument  here  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  beautification  is  not  one  o; 
those  areas. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specific  pro- 
posals of  S.  2084  and  my  specific  objec- 
tions to  that  bill.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bill  under  title  IV  has  made  no  effort 
to  define  «hat  is  meant  by  "scenic 
roads."  The  lack  of  definition  in  title 
IV  can  be  strongly  contrasted  to  the 
obvious  attempt  at  definition  in  title  11 
of  the  bill,  section  135,  subsection  c' 
wherein  the  term  junkyard  is  defined  in 
elaborate  detail.  The  problem  of  defini- 
tion Is  far  reaching,  for  what  constitute; 
a  "scenic  road"  Is  I'eally  a  matter  c; 
esthetic  judgment.  It  is  a  matte; 
which  is  best  left  to  the  people  of  the 
areas  in  which  secondary  roads  will  be 
built.  It  is  a  matter  which  cannot  and 
never  wUl  be  satisfactorily  determined 
by  a  Washington  bureaucrat. 

If  beautification  really  is  the  aim  of 
the  administration,  then  I  maintain 
that  the  worst  possible  way  to  Bccitn- 
pllsh  this  would  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  Federal  administrative  agency.  To 
attempt  to  apply  a  national  formula  to 
the  many  roads  of  our  country  would  be 
to  rob  the  local  areas  of  their  character 
and.  at  the  same  time,  rob  the  penplf 
of  those  areas  of  any  incentive  to  create 
with    their    own    imagination    a    morf 
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pleasing  environment.  S.  2084  would  rob 
the  States  of  the  opportunity  to  meet 
their  varied  economic  needs  just  as  It 
would  keep  them  from  making  their  own 
esthetic  judgments.  Worse  yet  the 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  astronomical. 

The  priorities  for  road  construction 
within  any  State  will  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  area  and  according  to 
time.  While  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
may  have  completed  a  network  of  roads 
which  by  this  time  serve  well  its  farm- 
to-market  needs,  the  State  of  Alaska  may 
be  only  beginning  to  construct  roadways 
through  its  great  wilderness. 

As  you  know,  the  scenic  wonders  of 
Wyoming  are  perhaps  its  greatest  asset. 
Tlie  people  and  the  government  of  Wyo- 
ming are  not  unmindful  of  the  need  for 
developing  these  scenic  and  recreational 
re.sources.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time 
much  of  the  road  construction  in  Wyo- 
ming Is  being  done  to  further  the  devel- 
opment of  these  scenic  and  recreational 
resources.  However,  the  State  Is  also 
looking  to  its  future  and  is  attempting  to 
make  itself  attractive  for  Industrial, 
mining,  and  agricultural  development. 

The  State  is  aware  of  its  needs.  It  is 
in  its  own  best  Interest  to  develop  these 
needs  on  a  planned  and  responsible 
ba.sis.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  say  to  Wyoming  that 
now  and  hereafter  a  certain  amount  of 
money  will  be  spent  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose. In  the  State  of  Wyoming  the  total 
mileage  under  our  secondary  highway 
r/stem  is  1,920  miles.  The  total  ap- 
proved mileage  eligible  for  secondary 
road  construction  funds  is  582  miles. 
Under  the  present  plan,  as  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  next  12 
years  will  be  devoted  to  completing  the 
planned  secondary  system  in  Wyoming. 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me  and  to  the  people  of  my 
State  that  the  administration  should 
presume  to  interrupt  the  State's  long- 
range  planning  for  road  construction 
and  should  attempt  to  impose  a  manda- 
loiT  restriction  upon  all  States  regard- 
le.'.s  of  their  Individual  needs.  Because 
Wyoming  is  one  of  the  mo.st  beautiful 
States  in  the  Nation,  and  because  Wyo- 
ming Is  aware  of  this  and  is  building 
roads  to  our  scenic  and  recreational 
areas.  I  believe  we  can  meet  this  need 
without  Federal  intervention.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  bill  as  now 
amended. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  no  legis- 
Irtive  proposal  which  the  Senate  has 
considered  this  year  is  more  important 
to  the  future  of  America  and  its  people 
than  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
vrhich  we  are  dealing  with  today. 

In  the  half  century  since  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1916.  almost  a  mil- 
lion miles  of  highways  have  been  con- 
.stiuctpd  with  Federal  funds. 

The  total  length  of  the  U.S.  road  net- 
work now  exceeds  S'a  million  miles. 

This  nearly  incredible  roadbuildlng 
program  has  opened  every  comer  of  our 
country  to  its  people. 

Running  through  the  spectacular 
American  countryside,  our  road  system 
should  be  a  source  of  inspiration,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  for  every  traveler. 
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But  too  many  of  our  roads  are  not 
pathways  bordered  by  the  panorama  of 
Americas  magnificent  natural  beauty. 

Frequently  our  highways  have  been 
reduced  to  blighted  corridors  between 
billboards  which  obstruct  the  traveler's 
view  and  mock  the  glory  of  the  country- 
side. 

The  creeping  cancer  of  roadside  adver- 
tising has  made  a  huge  and  garish  want- 
ad  of  many  of  our  Nation's  higliways. 

M5'  own  State  of  Connecticut  has  been 
a  leader  in  taking  action  to  preserve  the 
beauty  along  its  roads  and  to  further 
the  safety  of  its  motorists  by  preventing 
the  erection  of  distracting  roadside  signs. 

Prominent  both  in  Connecticut  and 
in  the  Nation  in  championing  the  cause 
of  the  motorist  for  safety  and  beauty  has 
been  Connecticut's  highway  commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Hov.aid  S.  Ives.  The  State  of 
Connecticut  and  the  entire  Nation  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  constant 
eHorts  to  secure  safer  and  more  beauti- 
ful highways. 

In  Connecticut's  Legislature  this  year. 
Representative  William  Shea,  minority 
leader  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  high- 
way commissioner  to  acquire  real  estate 
along  State  highways  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Connecticut  coun- 
tryside. 

In  view  of  Connecticut's  progress  In 
highway  beautification  and  my  own  long- 
standing concern.  I  was  very  pleased  this 
spring  when  the  President's  Conference 
on  National  Beauty  recommended  legis- 
lation which  represented  a  dynamic  and 
bold  step  forward  to  preserve  America's 
beauty  for  ourselves  and  for  our  poster- 
ity. That  Conference  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  stem  the  creation  of  new  road- 
side blights  and  to  reduce  the  existing 
obstructions  and  hazards  created  along 
many  of  our  Nation's  highways  by  signs 
and  billboards. 

Mcny  of  the  Conference's  proposals 
were  incorporated  in  the  bill  which  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  RandolphI  introduced  on 
June  3  of  this  year  and  which  we  are 
considering  today 

But  a  funny  thing  happened  to  that 
bill  on  its  way  to  the  Senate  floor.  To 
my  great  dismay,  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President's  conference  were 
deleted  by  the  committees  which  con- 
sidered the  Randolph  bill. 

I  consider  the  form  of  the  bill  which 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  for  action 
to  be  totally  inadequate  to  answer  the 
problems  the  Nation  faces,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  at  least  a  part  of  the  beauty 
along  our  national  highways. 

And  were  I  not  assured  that  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  will  be  added  to  the 
bill  today  to  strengthen  it,  I  could  not 
vote  for  the  bill. 

I  will  vote  for  every  amendment  which 
will  strengthen  this  bill  and  make  it 
more  effective. 

I  want  to  serve  notice,  however,  that 
even  If  this  bill  is  strengthened,  I  Intend 
to  give  its  final  form  the  closest  scrutiny. 

If  it  does  not  meet  the  crying  need 
for  effective  control  of  advertising  along 
our  highways,  I  will  introduce  a  brand- 
new  bill  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
to  see  that  such  control  is  created. 


An  essential  part  of  our  national  heri- 
tage is  the  beauty  with  which  God  en- 
dowed this  continent.  For  too  long  we 
have  stood  aside  while  the  manmade 
blights  along  our  road  system  have  be- 
come the  vicious  destroyers  of  this  heri- 
tage- 
It  is  very  late  in  the  day  for  us  to  be- 
gin, by  passing  this  legislation,  to  pre- 
serve at  least  a  portion  of  the  national 
landscape  for  the  millions  who  are  born 
each  year  in  America. 

The  only  people  who  oppose  this  legis- 
lation are  the  few  commercial  mterests 
who  have  a  stake  in  plowing  up  and 
scarring  the  roadside  of  America  to  plant 
their  advertising  posters. 

The  only  people  who  will  benefit  by 
this  legislation  are  the  other  190  mil- 
lion .Americans  and  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions who  will  come  after  lis. 

The  public  deserves  protection  of 
America's  beauty. 

The  public  demands  an  end  to  road- 
side blight. 

I  intend  to  see  that  they  have  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business  for  today. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it  be  read 
and  that  it  be  made  the  pending  business 
for  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  between  lines  17  and  18,  in- 
sert tlie  lollowlng: 

"(let  (11  For  the  purpose*  of  this  section 
effective  conirol  also  meauB  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (fi. 
after  January  1.  1968,  no  sign  or  display  slioH 
be  allowed  if  such  sign  or  display  may  be 
construed  as  promoting  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  of  its  departments,  agencies, 
programs,  projects,  or  expenditures 

"(2)  The  Secretary  sliall  immediately  re- 
quest all  States  to  remove  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable all  signs  and  displays  whicli  will  tie 
in  violation  of  tills  subsection  after  January 
1.  loeB" 

On  page  13.  line  18,  strike  out  "(ki"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  iJiereof  'ill" 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  thus  eve- 
ning, it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  ON  THURSDAY 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  prayer  tomorrow, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr  STMrNCTONl  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 
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SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL AID  mOHWAY  SYSTEMS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  2084'  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beautification  of 
The  Federal  aid  hiehway  systems. 

CNANIMOtTS-CONSENT  ACWEEMINT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesidem.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  which  will  be  de- 
livered tomorrow  morning  by  the  dis- 
tii-u^tshed  Senator  from  Missouri  on  the 
subject  of  the  dollar  outflow,  there  be  a 
Time  limitation  on  the  highway  beautifi- 
cation bill  as  follows:  2  hours  on  each 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  spoi^or  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  or  some  Senator 
whom  he  may  designate;  and  4  hours 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  re- 
duced to  writing  is  as  follows; 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  un  Thur3d:iy.  Sep- 
rember  16.  1965.  during  the  further  con- 
fiiderutlon  of  the  bill  (S.  20841  to  provide 
for  Bcenic  development  and  road  beautlrtca- 
-lon  or  the  Pedcrsl-aid  highway  aystenia. 
debate  on  ;iny  lunendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  bt!  equally 
divided  ftnd  controlled  by  the  mover  or  any 
Jiuch  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
irom  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph]  Pto- 
•  tded.  That  in  the  event  that  he  is  In  tavor 
:>t  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
:r.  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
tne  mlnoriry  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  piv'^age  of  Uie  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
ind  minority  leaders-  Provided.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them  may.  from  the 
-Une  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  SEUd  bill.  Allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
Amendment,  motion,  or  appeal 


.ASSATEAGUK  ISUAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE.  MARYLA.NT)  AND  VIR- 
GINTA 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onS  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Mo.v- 
DALE  in  the  chair*  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  IS.  20'  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Assateacue 
liland  National  Seashore  In  tht-  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  de- 
veloping Assatertgue  Island  in  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  certain  adjacent 
waters  and  small  marsh  Islinde  for  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment,  the 
Assateag^e  Island  National  Seashore  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "seashore")  shall  be 
etttabllshed  ajid  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  The  seashore 
shall  comprise  the  area  within  Assateague  Is- 
land and  the  small  marsh  islands  adjacent 


thereto,  together  with  the  adjacent  water 
areas  not  more  than  one-half  mile  beyond 
the  mean  high  waterllne  of  the  land  portions 
u£  generAlly  depicted  on  a  map  Identified  as 
"Proposed  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, Boundary  Map,  N3-AI-7100A.  Novem- 
ber. 1964".  which  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Sec. 2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  ol  the 
seashore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  other 
property,  or  any  Interest  therein,  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  In  such  other  method  as 
he  may  find  to  be  In  the  public  interest.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire,  by  any  of 
the  above  methods,  not  to  exceed  ten  acres 
of  land  or  interest-s  therein  on  the  mainland 
in  Worcester  County.  Maryland,  for  an  ad- 
ministrative site  In  the  case  of  acquisition 
by  negotiated  purchase,  the  property  own- 
ers shall  be  paid  the  fair  market  value  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  property  or  Interests  there- 
in owned  by  the  States  of  I^aryland  or  Vir- 
glnlr  shall  be  acquired  only  with  the  concur- 
rence of  such  owner  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  any  Federal  property 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  sea- 
shore and  not  more  than  ten  acres  of  Federal 
property  on  the  mainland  In  Worcester 
County,  Maryland,  may.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof, 
be  transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  purposes  of  the  seashore. 

(b)  When  acquiring  lands  by  exchange. 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  sectshc»re  and  to  not  more  than  ten  acres 
of  non-Federal  property  on  the  mainland  In 
Worcester  County.  Maryland,  and  convey  to 
the  grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
owned  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  jr  other  disp'MoI.  and  which  Is 
located  m  Maryland  or  Virginia  The  [JTop- 
ertles  so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately 
equal  in  fair  market  value,  but  the  Secretary- 
may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  Cash  to  the 
Btrantor  in  order  to  equalize  tlie  values  of  the 
properties  exchuiiced 

\c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
jU  of  the  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  Chin- 
coteague-Assate-ipgue  Bridge  tnd  Beach  Au- 
thority, a  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  in  the  bridge  constructed  by 
such  authority  across  the  Assateacue  Chan- 
nel, together  with  all  lands  or  interests 
Therein,  roods,  parking  lots,  buildings,  or 
other  real  or  personal  property  of  such  au- 
thority, and  to  compensate  the  authority  in 
such  amount  as  will  permit  it  to  meet  Its 
valid  outstanding  obligations  at  the  time  of 
such  acquisition.  Payments  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  on  such  terms  and  condltlona  as 
he  shall  consider  to  be  m  the  public  Interest. 
Any  of  the  afores.'ild  property  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  seashore,  upon 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  subject 
to  his  administration  for  purposes  of  the 
seashore. 

\  d  >  Owners  of  improved  property  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  may  reserve  for  themselves 
and  their  successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  improved  property  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes  or  for 
hunting  purpKisefi,  as  hereinafter  provided,  for 
a  term  that  is  not  more  tlian  twenty-five 
years.  In  such  cases,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  owner  of  the  property  the  fair  market 
value  thereof  less  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
right  retained  by  such  owner:  Provided.  That 
such  use  and  occupancy  shall  be  subject  to 
general  rules  and  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  outward 
appearance  of  any  buildings  on  the  lands  In- 
volved. The  term  "Improved  property"  as 
used  m  this  Act  shall  mean  (1)  any  single- 
family  residence  the  construction  of  which 


was  begun  before  .January  1.  1964,  and  such 
amount  of  land,  not  in  excess  of  three  acres, 
on  which  the  building  Is  situated  as  the 
Secretary  considers  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  noncommercial  residential  use  of  tbe 
building,  and  (2)  any  property  fronting  on 
the  Chlncoteague  Bay  or  Sinepuxent  Bay.  in- 
cluding the  offshore  bay  Islands  adjacent 
thereto,  that  Ls  used  chlehy  for  hunting  ^nd 
continues  In  such  use"  Prot-'ided.  That  the 
Secretary  may  exclude  from  improved  prop- 
erties any  marsh,  beach,  or  waters,  togeihw 
with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining  such 
marah,  beach,  or  waters  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  public  use  or  public  access  theret-:.. 

Sec.  3.  U)  If  the  bridge  from  Sandy  Point 
to  Aiisateague  Island  Is  operated  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  as  a  toll-free  facility,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  and  directed  to  com^pensite 
said  State  in  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  bridge.  Including  ihe 
cost  of  bridge  approaches,  engineering.  :ind 
all  other  related  costs,  but  the  total  amount 
of  such  compensation  shall  be  not  more  than 
61,000.000;  and  he  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  State  of  Maryland  re- 
lating to  the  use  and  management  of  truf 
bridge. 

(bi  The  State  of  Maryland  shall  have  the 
right  to  acquire  or  lease  from  the  United 
States  such  lands,  or  Inteyeats  therein,  on  the 
island  north  of  the  area  now  used  as  & 
State  park  as  the  State  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  to  be  needed  for  State  park 
purposes,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  or  lease  such  lands,  or 
interests  therein,  to  the  State  for  such  pur- 
poses upon  terms  and  conditions  which  he 
deems  will  sissure  Its  public  use  In  harmony 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  the  event 
any  of  such  tenns  and  conditions  are  not 
complied  with,  all  the  property,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  sec- 
retary, revert  to  the  United  States  in  its 
then  existing  condition.  Any  lease  here- 
under shall  be  for  such  consideration  as  the 
Secretary  deems  equitable;  and  any  convey- 
ance of  ttt'.e  to  land  hereunder  may  be  made 
only  upon  payment  by  the  State  of  such 
amounts  of  money  as  were  expended  by  the 
United  States  to  acquire  such  land,  or  Inter- 
ests therein,  and  upon  payments  of  such 
amounts  as  will  reimburse  the  United  Stat« 
for  the  cost  of  any  improvements  placed 
thereon  by  the  United  States,  including  the 
cost  to  It  of  beach  protection:  Prov\de4, 
That  reimbursement  for  beach  protection 
shall  not  exceed  30  per  centum,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  United  States  of  such  protection  work 

Sec.  4.  When  the  Secretary  detemilries 
that  land,  water  areas,  or  interests  therein 
within  the  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  section  1  are  owned  or 
have  been  ocqulred  by  the  United  States  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  provide  an  admlnls- 
trable  unit,  he  shall  declare  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assateague  Island  National  Se-i- 
shore  by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  tbe 
Federal  Register.  Such  notice  shall  contain 
a  refined  description  or  map  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  seashore  as  the  Secretary  ir.ay 
find  desirable,  and  the  exterior  boundaries 
shall  encompass  an  area  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable identical  to  the  area  described  in 
section  1  of  this  Act, 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  land  and  waters  under  his 
control  within  the  seashore  In  acconlance 
with  the  appropriate  State  laws,  to  the  ex- 
tent applicable,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  estabiuh 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad* 
ministration,  fish  or  wildlife  management  o.* 
public  use  and  enjoyment:  Provided.  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  limit  or  tntertere 
with  the  authority  of  the  States  to  permit  or 
to  regulate  shellfl^hlng  In  any  waters  Ui- 
cluded  in  the  national  seashore;  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  add 
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to  or  limit  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
era:iient  In  Its  administration  of  Federal  laws 
rEguUiing  migratory  waterfowl.  Except  In 
emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
pu.'>uant  to  this  section  shall  be  put  Into 
effect  only  after  consultation  with  the  •appro- 
priate State  agency  responsible  for  hunting 
and  fiflhlng  activities.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  Chtncoteague 
N/iuonr*I  Wildlife  Refuge. 

SEC  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (hi  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
administer  the  Assateague  Isl.'ind  National 
Sec'liore  for  general  piu^joses  of  public  out- 
doc^r  recreation,  Including  conservation  of 
nsTiiral  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment. In  the  administration  of  the  sea- 
sitore  and  the  administrative  site  the  Secre- 
ary  may  utilize  such  statutory  authorities 
rela'.lng  to  areas  administered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Secretary  through  the  National 
pi>Tk  Service  and  such  statutory  authority 
otherwl.'^e  available  to  him  for  the  conserva- 
■Aon  and  management  of  natural  re*M5urces 
..^  b«  deems  approprlpte  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
;xK:es  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwltbsttmdlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  land  and  waters  In  the  Chlnco- 
teague  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  seashore,  shall  be  administered 
for  refuge  purposes  under  laws  and  regula- 
tions, applicable  to  national  wildlife  refuges, 
including  administration  for  public  recrea- 
tion uses  m  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1962  (Public  Law 
87-714;  76  Stat.  653). 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  that  suitable  over- 
night and  other  public  accommodations  on 
Assateague  Island  will  be  provided  for  vlsl- 
tore  to  the  seashore,  the  Secretary  shall  select 
and  set  aside  one  or  more  parcels  of  land  In 
Maryland  having  a  suitable  elevation  In  the 
area  south  of  the  Island  terminus  of  the 
Sandy  Potnt-Assateague  Island  Bridge,  the 
total  of  which  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred 
acres,  and  the  public  use  area  on  the  Chlnco- 
•.pngue  National  Wildlife  Refuge  now  oper- 
ated by  the  Chlncoteagne-Assateague  Bridge 
and  Beach  Authority  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  and  shall  provide  or  allow  the 
provision  of  such  land  All  within  the  areas 
selected  as  he  deems  necessary  to  permit  and 
protect  permanent  construction  work 
thereon:  Provided,  That  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  that  may 
be  incurred  by  persona  Interested  therein  by 
reason  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  fill  for  the 
structures  erected  thereon. 

(b)  Within  the  areas  designated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
sUal!  permit  the  construction  by  private  per- 
sons of  suitable  overnight  and  other  public 
sccommodatlons  for  visitors  to  the  seashore 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  relating  to  conces- 
sions within  the  national  park  system. 

'Ci  The  site  of  any  facUitv  constructed 
■r.iinr  authority  of  this  sectio.-i  shall  remain 
"he  property  of  the  fnlted  States.  Each 
priv.ji^ly  constructed  conces.=iou  facility. 
whether  within  or  outside  of  an  area  dcs- 
i?r.a'ed  under  subsection  la  I  of  this  sec- 
tion, »hall  be  mortgageable,  taxable,  and  sub- 
ject to  foreclosure  proceedings,  all  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
't  is  located  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof. 

di  The  Secretary  shall  make  Ei>ch  rules 
"I'd  regulations  as  may  be  necessnrv  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

lei  Nothing  In  this  section  shai!  tse  deemed 
to  restrict  or  limit  any  other  authority  of 
tne  Secretary  relating  to  the  administration 
cl  the  seashore. 

Stc  8.  The  SecreMry  of  the  Interior  and 
'he  .S'.'cretary  of  the  Army  shall  cooperate 
'■'  the  study  and  formulation  of  plans  for 
heach  erosion  control  and  hurricane  protec- 
tion of  the  seashore:  and  any  such  protec- 


tive works  that  are  undertaken  bj  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  shall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
that  Is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act 

SEC  9  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  road  from  the  Chlncoteague-As- 
sateague  Island  Bridge  to  the  area  In  the 
wildlife  refuge  that  he  deems  appropriate  for 
recreation  purposes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  construct  a  road, 
and  to  acquire  the  necessary  land  and  rights- 
of-way  therefor,  from  the  Chincoteague-As- 
sate.tgue  Island  Bridge  to  the  Sandy  Polnt- 
Assateague  Bridge  in  such  manner  and  In 
sijch  location  as  he  may  select,  giving  proper 
consideration  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
wildlife  refuge  was  established  and  the 
other  purposes  Intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  10  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  purchase  from  a  public  utility 
any  facilities  of  that  utility  which  are  no 
longer  of  value  to  it  as  a  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  and  shall  pay  for  such  ftictlittes  an 
amount  to  the  cc-it  of  constructing  such  fa- 
clhtles  less  depreciation. 

Sec.  11-  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
he  appropriated  the  sum  of  not  more  tJian 
816,250  000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  In  land  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  area 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration  is  whether  or 
not  the  Senate  should  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  20,  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  As- 
sateague Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Most  of  the  amendments  are  minor 
in  character,  but  there  are  two  that 
should  be  commented  on.  The  first  has 
to  do  with  the  construction  of  a  road 
through  the  seashore  area.  The  Senate- 
passed  bill  provides  for  construction 
tlirough  wildlife  area  on  the  Virginia  end 
of  the  island  and  continuing  through 
the  seashore  to  connect  with  the  Sandy 
Point-Assateague  Bi-ldge  in  Maryland. 
The  House  amended  this  section  by  pro- 
viding for  two  separate  roads  and  leaves 
the  selection  of  the  route  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  could  very 
well  mean  that  the  ultimate  recom- 
mendation wUl  be  for  a  very  expensive 
bridge,  road,  and  causeway  running 
north  from  the  town  of  Chincoteague. 
When  funds  are  requested  for  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  I  expect,  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  to  ex- 
amine carefully  into  the  proposal.  I 
trust  that  the  Paik  Service  will  be  able 
to  substantially  justify  whatever  their 
recommendation  may  be. 

Following  its  usual  custom,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs wrote  into  the  bUl  an  authoiiiation 
limitation  on  both  land  acquisition  and 
development  costs.  Both  t>odles  agree 
that  $16,250,000  should  be  sufficient  to 
acquire  the  properties.  The  House  did, 
however,  remove  the  $7,765,000  that  was 
authorized  for  development  and  provided 
an  open  authorization  for  this  purpose. 
The  reasoning  behind  the  deletion  was 
that  no  one  had  made  a  study  of  the 
cost  of  the  road  and  this  expenditure  had 


not  been  included  in  the  57,765.000. 
This,  too.  is  a  matter  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  should  and  wUI  give 
careful  consideration. 

It  Is  rather  obvious  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  estimate  at  this  eaily  date  of 
the  ultimate  cost,  so  it  seem.s  to  me  that 
the  House  position  on  the  deletion  of  the 
development  ceiling  is  a  correct  one,  be- 
cause the  subject  will  be  under  constant 
survey  by  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations as  appropriations  are  made  from 
year  to  year  during  the  5-year  develop. 
mc-nt  program. 

Mr.  President,  after  conferring  with 
Senator  Robertson,  of  Virginia  and  Sen- 
ators Brewster  and  TYDrNtts.  of  Mary- 
land, and  finding  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  measure  that  passed  the  House, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
Hou.=.e  amendment  to  S.  20,  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  As- 
sateague Island  National  Sea.shore  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield '' 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield, 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  for  the 
diligence  and  expertise  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  in  assistinp  my  senior 
colleague  from  Mainland  LMr.  Brew- 
ster] and  myself  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Mar>'land  delegation  in  steering 
to  successful  final  passage  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  has  just  passed,  to  create  the 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
Park 

This  is  highly  important  legislation. 
The  preservation  of  this  beautiful  nat- 
ural seashore  will  mean  much  to  ail 
who  live  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  persevered  in 
the  consideration  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, even  though  the  area  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  Assateague  Sesishore  Park 
will  be  far  from  his  native  Stat?,  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Maryland,  by  me,  and  by 
ever>'  other  Marylander.  We  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his 
efforts  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  for  his  most  valuable  assistance 
in  preserring  Assateague  Island  from 
spoliation,  for  his  assistance  in  making 
the  dream  of  an  Assateague  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  Park  a  living  reality? 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate those  sentiments.  I  am  happy  that 
the  committee  of  which  I  am  honored 
to  be  the  chairman  was  unanimous  in 
reporting  the  bUl. 

We  all  recognize  the  great  need  to 
preserve  some  of  these  beautiful  areas, 
particularly  in  the  great  population  cen- 
ters, where  it  is  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  preserve  them. 

The  creation  of  this  seashore  park  has 
really  been  too  long  delayed,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  we  have  been  able  to  make 
the  progress  that  we  have  accomplished. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  >-leld? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10,  1963,  I  introduced  a  bill 
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to  establish  a  national  seashore  on  As- 
Siteague  Island.  Md.  Today.  Septem- 
ber 15.  1965.  that  bill  has  just  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  final  action  prior 
to  Presidential  signature. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  and 
Senate  committees,  and  in  many  speech- 
es here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
have,  over  the  past  2  years,  described 
the  recreational  potential  of  this  bar- 
rier reef.  I  have  pointed  out  that  As- 
sateague  s  wide,  sloping  beach,  clear  wa- 
ter, mild  clunate.  and  extensive  marsh- 
land, rank  it  among  the  finest  places  In 
the  world  for  swimming,  surfing,  boat- 
ing, camping,  fishing,  and  hunting. 

I  have  emphasized  that  Assateague's 
accessibility  to  the  great  population  cen- 
ters of  Baltimore.  Washington.  Wilming- 
ton, and  Philadelphia,  make  the  devel- 
opment of  Assateague  for  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  these  great  urban  centers, 
a  prudent  investment  of  the  public 
money. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  is  before 
us  for  final  action  today  is  the  embod- 
iment and  distillation  of  the  most  care- 
ful study  by  a  host  of  governmental  and     vatlon  of  Assateague  Island 


Today.  Assateague  Is  the  largest  un- 
developed seashore  between  Cape  Cod 
and  Cape  Hatteras.  Tomorrow,  It  will 
rival  both  in  attracting  visitors  from 
every  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  island  has  been  a 
precious,  but  neglected,  possession.  Its 
preservation  and  protection  required 
bold  thinking  and  bold  action.  Pinal 
approval  today  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  years  of  etlort  by  many  of  us  to 
preserve  this  wild  island  for  our  citizens. 

I  am  confident  that  every  American, 
caught  up  in  a  growing  megalopolis,  will 
appreciate  the  foresight  and  determina- 
tion of  the  many  citizens  and  officials 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
cause. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  record  bear  the  names  of  Secretary 
Udall;  Governor  Tawes;  every  Member 
of  the  Maryland  congressional  delega- 
tion: Mr.  Joseph  Kaylor  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation;  my  legislative 
assistant.  Ellery  Woodworth :  Mr.  Claude 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
passed  a  bill.  H.R.  3157.  on  June  7.  1965, 
which  would  have  eliminated  the  re- 
striction placed  on  railroad  retirees 
spouses  denying  them  the  right  to  col- 
lect  their  fiUl  spouse's  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  in  addition  to 
any  benefits  under  social  security  due 
them  in  their  own  right. 

In  light  of  a  provision  in  the  recently 
enacted  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  hospital  Insurance  program,  it  was 
neces.sary  to  amend  H  R.  3157  to  increase 
the  taxable  wage  base  under  railroad  re- 
tirement from  $5,400  to  S6.600  per  year 
The  Senate  debated  this  proposal  fully 
and  passed  the  bill  as  amended  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  0.  on  September  1,  1965. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
Long)  raised  a  point  of  order  with  regard 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  amend- 


Callegary,  and  Mr.  Porter  Hopkins,  of     ment  to  H.R.  3157.    His  view  was  that 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Preser-     ""  "        '  " 


private  itroups.  officials,  and  citizens.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  hearings  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  level.  It  has 
been  amended  and  improved  upon  at 
every  stage. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  added  the  final 
touches,  making  language  changes  and 
clarifications  which  met  with  the  whole- 
hearted approval  of  the  bill's  congres- 
sional sponsors  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  committee. 

The  prompt  reporting  of  the  final  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
is  the  work  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  parks  and 
recreation,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr  BibleL 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  who 


In  the  effort  which  we  have  been 
making  as  individuals,  we  enjoyed  the 
support  of  distinguished  conservationists 
and  conservation  groups — of  the  Mary- 
land Wildlife  Federation,  the  Maryland 
Fai-m  Bureau,  the  Maryland  State  Divi- 
sion of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  the  National  Council  of  State  Gar- 
den Clubs.  We  have  also  had  the  un- 
swerving support  of  newspapers,  tele- 
vision, and  radio  stations  who  sought  to 
assist  us  in  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest. 

To  these  people  and  to  the  thousands 
of  Maryland  citizens  who  have  helt)ed  us. 
I  want  to  say  a  deep  and  sincere  "thank 
you."  We  have  all  worked  hard  for  this 
day.  but  I  am  confident  that  our  children 
and  our  children's  children — this  gen- 


for  our  thoughtful  and  timely  action. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  It  was  a 
worthwhile  project,  and  the  hearings 
were  most  helpful. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 


sponsored  this  legislation,  on  behalf  of     eration  and  ''^^'^^"f'' '^'*''^.'_'^  grateful 

the  State  of  Maryland,  on  behalf  of  hun-     '  "        •-"■•'         ■ 

dreds  of  thousands  of  Maryland  citizens. 

the  citizens  of  States  adjacent  to  my  own. 

and  the  millions  of  Americans  the  length 

and  breadth  of  this  land,  let  me  say 

■thank  you"  to  the  senior  Senator  from 

Nevada   [Mr.  Bible!    and  to  the  other 

Members  of  his  subcommittee,  wlio  have 

so  nobly  spearheaded  recent  efforts  to 

preserve  and  protect  the  natural  beauties 

of  our  land. 

The  record  of  dedicated  service,  sin- 
cere Interest,  and  forthright  action  which 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  committee  have  made 
in  recent  years  in  the  conservation  of 
priceless  American  resources  is  a  record 
which  will  remain  for  all  to  see.  Every 
American  living  today  and  every  Ameri- 
can which  follows  will  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  and  appreciative  of  their 
statesman-like  conduct  in  dlschargiiw 
the  responsibilities  of  your  high  office, 

Mr.  President,  the  public  acquisition 
of  Assateague  Island,  now  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  guarantees  that  each  resi- 
dent of  Worcester  County  and  every 
American,  will  oe  forever  free  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  or  profit  from  the  proximity 
of  this  new  park. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  House  bill  10874.  an 
amendment  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937.  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  bill  iH.R. 
10874)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  reduce  spouses'  annuities 
by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly  bene- 
fits, to  increase  the  base  on  which  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  and  taxes  are 
computed,  and  to  change  the  rates  of 
tax  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act.  which,  without  objection,  will  be 
read  twice  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  corsideration  of 
the  bill? 


the  amendment  was  a  revenue-rai.=inB 
measure  originating  in  the  Senate  and 
thus  violative  of  article  I.  section  7  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  which  delegates 
such  authority  to  the  House. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  m.vself  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Mouse  1  that 
the  Senate  clearly  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  initiate  measures  whicli 
may  incidentally  raise  revenue  In  pur- 
suit of  some  broader  objective.  There 
is  ample  precedent  for  such  action  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Couit 
has  upheld  this  authority  in  two  cases 
which  I  cited  during  the  coiu-se  of  that 
debate — Twin  City  Bank  v.  Nebeker,  167 
U.S.  196,  and  Millard  v.  Roberts,  202 
U.S.  429. 

The  Senate  sustained  our  position  by 
rejecting  the  point  of  order.  41  to  44. 

Now  we  have  before  us  H.R.  10874,  a 
clean  bill  introduced  after  the  Senates 
action  on  HR.  3157.  which  embodies  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  latter  plus  pro- 
visions to  reduce  the  tax  rate  assessed 
against  railroad  employers  and  em- 
ployees. This  would  reduce  the  finan- 
cial Impact  on  both  parties  of  raising  the 
taxable  wage  base.  In  fact,  reducing  tlie 
tax  rate  by  the  amount  this  new  bUl  does, 
will  save  both  parties  $10.7  million  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1965 — tjefore  the  wage 
base  raise  becomes  effective.  This  i?  o 
sound  compromise  which  will  benefit  all 
concerned,  and  as  such.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion In  this  body.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned, because  of  the  time  factor,  that 
we  act  quickly  so  as  to  meet  the  statu- 
tory deadline  of  October  1  in  order 
to  allow  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
to  administer  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram with  regard  to  railroad  retirees 
Mr.  President,  my  desire  to  act  fa\or- 
ably  on  H.R.  10874  at  this  time,  should 
in  no  way  be  construed  as  a  change  In 
my  position  respecting  the  authority  iti 
the  Senate  to  initiate  measures  which 
may  Incidentally  raise  revenue  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  main  purpose.  We 
do  have  that  authority,  and  any  aclion 
that  we  may  take  on  HR  10874.  does 
not  have  any  bearing  upon  that  Issue 
As  the  then  majority  leader,  Mr.  Jchn- 
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5on,  of  Texas,  stated  with  regard  to  a 
similar  measure  on  May  5.  1959: 

Id  my  mind  tbere  is  no  doubt  about  the 
.-onsiuutional  power  of  tbe  Senate  to  1d1- 
:ute  such  a  measure.  The  Supreme  Court 
nai  long  beld  that  tbe  Senate  can  Initiate 
iod  ciin  pass  general  legislation  which  con- 
:it05.  as  an  incidental  feature,  a  revenue 
orovlBlon. 

I  am  In  complete  accord  with  that 
view. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  passage  of  this 

measure. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'? 

Mr   PELL.    1  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ihall  be  very  brief.  I  took  the  position 
dunnt'  the  process  of  debate  on  the  point 
of  order  about  whether  a  point  of  order 
was  legitimate,  that  the  bill  itself  was 
dead  unless  that  point  of  order  was 
sustained. 

Having  served  In  the  House,  I  know 
now  jealous  Representatives  are  of  their 
prerogative  on  these  tax-raising  and  tax- 
iowering  measures.  At  least  to  that  ef- 
fect. I  am  proved  right. 

The  point  as  to  whether  it  is  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional  because  it 
originated  In  the  Senate  has  not  yet  been 
decided.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  the 
House  and  the  House  sent  back  to  the 
Senate  a  new  bill. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  will  pass 
ihortly. 

I  introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the 
Senate  originally.  I  have  worked  on  it 
and  fought  for  it.  The  measure  is  de- 
:i?ned  to  try  to  take  care  of  the  particu- 
lar needs  and  deficits  in  the  law  regard- 
i.ig  spouses  of  railroad  employees. 

The  measure  will  cure  the  defect.  It 
will  aLso  do.  as  I  understand  it.  what  the 
.'allway  labor  association  wants,  which 
Is  to  raise  the  taxable  base  sufficiently  so 
:hat  the  administration  of  the  medicare 
provisions  will  be  under  Its  jurisdiction. 

We  have  a  rather  reasonable  com- 
promise, even  though  the  tax  rate  over  a 
period  of  4  years  will  go  back  to  where  It 
IS  now  and  the  burden  on  the  employee 
and  the  employer  wUl  be  much  higher  at 
that  point. 

During  the  interim  period,  there  will 
lie  opportunity  for  adjustment.  I  am 
■lappy  that  the  bill  will  pass  in  this  man- 
ner    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  PELL,     I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  extend 
f^ce  more  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell]  my  compliments  for 
'■be  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  this 
legislation  through  to  the  point  of  final 
enacttnent  tonight.  He  has  done  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  job. 

•^  a  result  of  his  perseverence,  we  are 
now  about  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  greatly 
"•■prove  the  retirement  benefits  for  rall- 
'oad  workers  and  for  their  spouses. 

Mr  President,  what  we  are  doing  to- 
"ight  i.<i,  in  effect,  somewhat  similar  to 
^hat  we  did  back  in  1959  when  I  was 
fnaLrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rail- 
^ad  Retirement.  We  then  passed  a  bill 
li  the  .Senate.  Some  question  was  raised 
is  to  whether  we  had  the  constitutional 


power  to  pass  the  bill.  Some  of  us 
pointed  out  then  that  the  so-called  rev- 
enue features  were  incidental  and  sub- 
sidiary, and  we  made  our  constitutional 
argument  then. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
already  pointed  out  that  the  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  has  been 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  took  the  position  that 
there  was  no  transgression  on  the  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  the  House  of 
Repi-esentatives  so  far  as  the  revenue- 
raising  legislative  features  in  article  I. 
section  7,  of  the  Constitution  are  con- 
cerned. 

A  few  days  ago  the  constitutional  is- 
sue was  raised  again  In  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  bill  that  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  I  joined  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland  (Mr.  PellI  and 
others  in  taking  the  position  that  we  had 
the  constitutional  authority  to  pass  the 
legislation  in  the  form  in  which  we 
passed  it.  That  question  was  put  to  the 
Senate  for  a  vote  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  sustained 
the  position  that  those  of  us  took  who 
held  that  v.'e  had  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  pass  the  bill. 

The  House  has  now  done  pretty  much 
what  it  did  back  in  1959.  analogously, 
and  now  it  sends  to  us  a  new  bill,  in 
effect,  with  some  modifications  of  the 
Senate  bill.  However,  the  modifications 
do  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  original  Pell  bill, 

X  believe  that  It  is  a  fair  adjustment  of 
the  differences  bteween  the  two  bodies 
In  regard  to  the  substantive  legislative 
features  of  the  two  bills. 

I  am  very  much  in  support  of  oiu- 
agreelng.  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  now  proposes,  to  accept  the  sub- 
stance of  the  House  bill, 

Mr.  President,  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  we  are  now 
making  In  this  debate  will  be  read  for 
some  years  to  come.  They  will  be  read 
whenever  there  is  raised  again  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  bill  that  is  passed  by 
the  Senate  has,  as  an  incidental  char- 
acteristic or  provision  thereof,  some  rev- 
enue feature  that  might  conceivably  be 
In  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  an  encroachment 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  that 
I  cited  the  other  day  made  perfectly 
clear  what  the  answer  to  the  constitu- 
tional question  really  is.  Neither  the 
Morse  bill  of  1959  nor  the  Pell  bill  of 
1965  violates  that  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  I  would  have  the 
legislative  history  on  this  bill  tonight  be 
crystal  clear  that,  when  we  adopt  the 
bill  now  offered  to  the  Senate  by  the 
House  and  recommended  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Railroad 
Retirement,  we  establish  no  precedent 
that  would  estop  the  Senate  from  pass- 
ing similar  bills  In  the  future,  as  the 
Morse  bill  of  1959  or  the  Pell  bill  of  1965. 
I  believe  that  this  is  very  Important  from 
the  standpoint  of  legislative  history. 

All  we  are  voting  on  tonight  is  the  sub- 
stantive features  of  the  House  bill  as  It 
compares  with  the  substantive  features 


of  the  Senate  bill,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Pell  bill.  Our  vote  does  not 
represent,  to  any  degree  whatsoever 
any  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
as  to  its  jurisdictional  right  to  pass  such 
legislation  as  the  Morse  bill  of  1959  and 
the  Pell  bill  of  1965.  insofar  as  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  are  concerned  In 
respect  to  the  requirement  that  revenue 
raising  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

When  we  have  a  bill  of  which  the  major 
characteristic  is  not  revenue  raising,  but 
the  so-called  revenue  aspects  are  sub- 
sidiary, incidental,  and  subordinate 
thereto,  there  is  no  nolation  of  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  House.  I 
wish  that  made  crystal  clear  so  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  subcommitte  that 
is  so  ably  presided  o\er  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell]. 

I  have  made  this  argument  before,  cit- 
ing the  precedents  and  the  cases  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  which  I  have  now 
again  enunciated.  In  order  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  debate  of  the  other  day  on 
the  Pell  bill,  prior  to  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  on  the  constitutional  question,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Amendmekt  of  R.\n.Ri:nD  Retirement  .'Kct  of 

1937  AND  Railroad  RExrarMENT  Tax  Act 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  that  unlintshed  buslnesc^. 

The  PEEsiDiNt:  Officer  Without  objection, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  Is  HR,  3157 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  iHR.  3157)  amending  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act. 

Mr,  Pell,  Mr,  President 

The  Phesidinc  Officer,  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Is  recognized 

Mr.  Mansfield  Mr,  President.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Pell,  I  yield. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President.  I  &£t 
unanlmouns  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  Peesidino  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered 

Mr,  loNG  of  Louisiana  Mr,  President.  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  pending  Scnat«  amendment  Is  a  tax 
amendment  on  a  nonrevenue  bill  Since  the 
Constitution  requires  that  all  revenue  meas- 
ures must  originate  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatues.  and  since  Senators  by  their  oaths 
are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  the 
Senate  Is  clearly  forbiddeen  to  originate  a 
tax  measure. 

As  the  ranlting  majority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  I  am  well  aware — 
and  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  com- 
mittee— that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  consistently  refused  even  to  consider  a 
tax  measure  that  originated  In  this  Ixjdy.  so 
much  so  that  I  do  not  recall  an  Instance, 
during  the  period  of  my  membership,  when 
the  Senate  has  even  made  an  eBort  to  origi- 
nate a  tax  bill. 

The  pending  measure  Is  a  Rouse  bill,  but  la 
not  a  revenue  bill. 
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Senile.  _  ,      "^__1„„.4„„  H.rf  „„f  h=v»  tr,  nriffinHte  In      submits  an  elaborate  argument.     In  ansser 


Mr  LoNO  of  Louisiana  I  am  sorry;  I 
thought  the  bU!  was  before  the  Senate 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OrricEK  The  bill  is  before 
the  Senate 

Mr.  PtxL.  The  bUl  Is  before  the  Senate?  I 
misspoke. 

Mr.  Long  of  LouUlana  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  bill  came  to  the  Senat*  as  a  bill  which 
was  not  a  tax  bill.  The  pending  Senate 
ttmen<lment  to  the  bill  is  a  major  lax  amend- 
ment, and  It  Is  clearly  unconstitutional  for 
the  Senate  to  attach  .1  tax  provision  to  a  bll! 
which  IS  not  a  tax  bill.  To  do  so  would  be 
in  violation  of  our  oaths. 

Mr.  President,  thla  question  has  been  con- 
sidered before  in  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives .ind  the  Senate  Prom  my  stutiy 
of  the  precedents,  it  Is  clear— and  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarians of  both  the  House  of  Represen'-nilveE 
and  the  Senate — that  Inasmuch  as  revenue 
bills  must  originate  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  bill  providing  for  a  tax  must  be 
a  revenue  bill  when  It  comes  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  cannot  convert  a  nonrevenue 
bill  to  a  revenue  bill.  For  tlie  Senate  to 
attach  a  tax  provision  to  simple  legislation 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  revenue  when  It 
comes  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  not  condoned. 

Therefore.  I  am  constrained  to  make  the 
point  of  order  that  this  ;unendment  is  un- 
constitutional, 

Mr  Morse.  Mr.  President,  a  parlioment.'iry 
inquirv. 

The  PRFSintNO  OFncm.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Moa.'JE  Is  the  point  of  order  subject  to 
discussion? 

The  Presidino  OrricEB.  Under  the  uniform 
practices  of  the  Senate  for  more  than  100 
years,  the  Chair  has  no  authority  to  pass 
upon  points  of  order  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  proposal.  Those  are  questions 
tor  the  Senj.te  to  determine  Tlicrefore.  the 
Chair  submits  to  the  Senate  the  question 
whether  or  not,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
Senate  has  a  right  to  consider  thUi  amend- 
ment, or  whether  the  point  of  order  Ui  well 
token  The  question,  of  course,  is  debatable. 
Mr.  Pei.1..  Mr.  President,  first  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  consideration 
of  HR.  3157.  Mr.  David  Schrelber  and  Mr 
Charles  McLaughlin,  of  the  otBce  of  tue  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor, 
as  has  been  the  custom  in  previous  years. 

The  PREsroiNc  Officek.  Is  there  c-bjection^ 
The  Cli.tir  he.ira  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
M'.  Ptti,  Mr.  President.  I  recognize,  as 
the  Senatcir  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lonc)  h.as 
pointed  out.  that  article  I.  section  7.  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shaJl  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  m.iy  propose  or  conctu-  with  amend- 
ments as  on  other  bills." 

First.  1  submit  that  the  amendment  to 
H.R.  3157,  which  would  raise  the  taiabie 
wage  base  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  from  S450  to  *550  a  month.  Is  incidental 
to  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  Is  to 
grant  benefits  to  the  spouses  of  railroad 
retirees. 

In  fact,  m  the  annotated  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  all  Senators  have,  and  which 
was  prcp.\red  by  the  legislative  reference 
service.  I  note  the  statement  that  only  bills 
to  levy  taxes  m  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
are  comprehended  by  the  phrase  "all  bills 
raising  revenue,"  Bills  for  other  purposes 
which  Incidentally  create  revenues  are  not 
Included.  As  an  example,  a  case  Is  cited 
wherein  a  bill  which  provided  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  raise  by  taxation 
and  pay  to  designated  railroad  companies  a 


railroad  station  did  not  have  to  originate  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Other  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Coiu't 
are  in  point;  In  Tunn  City  Bank  v.  Nebeker, 
a  case  dealing  with  a  tax  on  bonds 
used  to  secure  the  national  currency,  the 
Court  held  that  revenue  bills  are  those  that 
levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
and  are  not  bills  for  other  purposes  which 
may  incidentally  create  revenue. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  corol- 
lary to  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  my  prin- 
cipal objective  Is  to  provide  some  method  for 
maintaining  the  deflclt  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Fund  at  a  tolerable  level.  With- 
out this  amendment,  the  deflclt  wUl  rise  to 
approximately  «62  million  per  year;  with  It. 
we  con  reduce  the  deflclt  to  about  $24  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
a  brief  concerning  the  case  I  have  already 
cited  Twin  City  Bank  v  Nebeker.  Another 
case,  too,  Is  cited:  that  of  MUlari  v.  Bobena. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo.  as 
follows : 

"EXCEBPT  FBOM  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  V£. 
SUFRIME  COURT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  TWIN  CITT 
BANK    V.    NEBEKER.    107    0-3.    198 

"The  contention  in  this  cose  Is  that  the 
section  of  the  act  of  June  3.  1864.  providing 
a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
U  S.  bonds,  and  for  the  circulation  and  re- 


demption thereof,  so  for  as  It  imposed  a  tax 

upoii  the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of  a      Congress  In  the  case  at  bar.    What< 

national  banking  association  in  circulation,      are  imposed  are  but  means  to  the 


was  a  revenue  bill  within  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  declaring  that  'aU  bills  for 
raising  revenues  shall  originate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  pro- 
pose or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other 
bills'  (art.  1.  sec.  7);  that  It  appeared  from 
the  official  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  that  while  the  act  of  1864  origi- 
nated In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
provision  Imposing  this  tax  was  not  In  the 
bill  OS  It  passed  that  body,  but  originated  In 
the  Senate  by  amendment,  and.  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  became  a  part  of  the 
sutute:  that  such  tax  was.  therefore,  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  and  that,  consequently. 
the  statute  did  not  Justify  the  action  of  the 
defendant. 

"The  case  Is  not  one  that  requires  either 
an  extended  examination  of  precedents,  or 
a  full  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  In  the  Constitution,  'bills  for  raising 
revenue.'  What  bills  belong  to  that  class 
Is  a  question  of  such  magnitude  and  Impor- 
tance that  It  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
ottempt.  by  any  general  statement,  to  cover 
everv  possible  ph.ise  of  the  subject.  It  Is 
sufficient  In  the  present  case  to  say  that  an 
act  of  Congress  providing  a  national  cur- 
rency secured  by  a  pledge  of  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  and  which.  In  the  furtherance 
of  that  object,  and  also  to  meet  the  expenses 
attending  the  execution  of  the  act.  Imposed 
a  tax  on  the  notes  In  circulation  ot  the  bank- 
ing associations  organized  under  the  statute. 
Is  clearly  not  a  revenue  bill  which  the  Con- 
stitution declares  must  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Justice  Story 
has  well  said  that  the  practical  construction 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  constitutional  provision  In  ques- 
tion proves  that  revenue  bills  are  those  that 
lew  taxes  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and 
are'  not  bills  for  other  purposes  which  may 
Incidentally   create   revenue.     (P.   202.1" 

"EXCEKPT  FROM  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  n.S. 
SUPREME  COtTRT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  MltLARD  V. 
ROBERTS,    202  US.   429 


submits  an  elaborate  argument 
to  the  contention  the  cose  of  Tuiti  Citij  Bank 
V.  Nebeker.  167  US,  196.  need  only  be  cum 
It  was  observed  there  that  It  was  a  port  o( 
wisdom  not  to  attempt  to  cover  by  a  gen- 
eral statement  what  bill  shall  be  said  to  b» 
■bills  for  raising  revenue'  within  the  tneac- 
Ing  of  those  words  In  the  Constitution,  bu: 
It  was  said,  quoting  Mr.  Justice  Story,  'rtmt 
the  practical  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  llie  cm- 
stltutlonal  provision  In  question  proves  thii 
revenue  bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  u; 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  r.o: 
bills  for  other  purposes,  which  may  inci- 
dentally create  revenue.'  (1  Story  on  Con- 
stitution, sec.  880.)  And  the  act  of  Congrtsi 
which  was  there  passed  on  illustrates  tte 
meaning  of  the  language  used.  Tile  act  In- 
volved was  one  providing  a  national  cur- 
rency, and  Imposed  a  tax  upon  the  averacf 
amount  of  notes  of  a  national  banking  i!&- 
soclatlon  In  circulation.  The  provision  wai 
assailed  for  unconstitutionality  because  :i 
originated  In  the  Senate.  The  provUlon  tc.i--- 
sustalned.  this  Court  saying: 

"  'The  tax  was  a  means  of  effectually  .it- 
compllshing  the  great  object  of  giving  to  tht 
people  a  currency  that  would  rest,  prlmarilj 
upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States  and 
be  available  In  every  port  ot  the  country 
There  was  no  purpose,  by  the  art  or  by  any 
of  Its  provisions,  to  raise  revenue  to  be  ap- 
plied In  meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations 
of  the  Government." 

"This  language  Is  applicable  to  the  acts  ci! 

Whatever  taira 

purpose* 

provided  by  the  act  (pp.  436-4371 

Mr.  Pei-l.  Mr.  President,  a  further  point  1 
wish  to  ral.se  Is  that  any  money  raised  by  thii 
amendment  does  not  go  Into  the  General 
Treasury,  but  rather  goes  to  a  special  railrowl 
retirement  fund.  Revenue  Is  defined  II 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  as: 

"The  annual  or  periodical  yield  of  toiee 
excise,  customs,  duties,  rents,  etc..  which  s 
nation.  State,  or  municipality  collects  an* 
receives  Into  the  treasury  for  public  usf; 
public  Income  of  whatever  kind." 

Insofar  as  the  funds  that  would  be  ralwd 
by  this  amendment  are  for  a  private  pension 
fund.  I  do  not  see  any  constitutional  pre- 
hlbition  against  Its  origination  In  the  Senaw 
Finally.  I  submit  that  from  the  viewpoint 
of  precedent,  we  have  already  passed  legisla- 
tion similar  to  this:  that  In  1959  the  Senaii 
originated  a  raise  In  the  base  of  the  laxabK 
Income,  passed  It.  and  sent  It  to  the  HoUi< 
which  changed  It  to  a  House  number  !!"■ 
passed  a  bill  In  identical  form,  including  ■ 
misplaced  comma,  and  sent  it  back  tn  thf 
Senate. 

At  that  point,  various  Senators  rose  to  de- 
plore the  action  of  the  House,  and  to  deleai 
the  constitutionality  of  the  original  sctlw: 
of  the  Senate.  Including  the  then  mnjo.-i'^ 
leader,  Senator  Johnson,  of  Texas,  and  In- 
cluding the  present  mojority  whip,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  |Mr.  Long]  and  othf^ 
Senators. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  1  subnir 
that  we  are  within  our  rights  in  passine  ttt'J 
amendment  as  a  methtxl  to  keep  the  system 
n.'fcally  sound,  which  it  certainly  la  non  i 
this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Jobd.^n  '' 
Idaho  In  the  chair)  The  Senator  from  Off 
gon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of  <i' 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  3ubc«mmir.K 
on  Railroad  Retirement — on  whlcli  I  j^^ 
privileged  to  he  a  member — has  made  relt: 
enca  to  the  action  In  this  body  of  May  s  19.. 


"The  flrst  contention  of  appellant  la  that  In  regard  to  the  railroad  retirement  blU:_ 
thefts  ?f  Con^^  are  revenue  measures,  that  year.  8.  226. 1  wish  to  discuss  that  pr«. 
and  therefore,  should  have  originated  In  the     dent  briefly. 
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Enactment  by  the  Senate  on  May  5.  1959. 
of  S.  228.  provided  for  Increases  In  tax  rates 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to 
cover  the  additional  benefits  provided  by  Oie 
bill.  A  House  companion  bill  had  been  re- 
ported to.  but  not  enacted  by  the  House. 
Tbe  Hotlse  reported  oill  was  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  but  was  tuiacceptable  to  railroad 
labor  because  the  House  ajiproved  bill  failed 
10  p.-uvlde  sulflclent  revenue  and  contained 
other  unacceptable  provisions  When  the 
satisfactory  Senate  bill  S.  226  reached  the 
Houje  floor,  it  was  adopted  by  the  House  In 
substitution  for  the  House  reported  bill  No 
constitutional  question  was  raised  by  the 
House,   at  that  time. 

I',  was  known,  however,  that  President 
Elsenhower  would  veto  the  bill:  and  it  was 
3i.-u  known  that  If  the  bill  were  vetoed  on 
iii  merits,  the  veto  would  be  overridden  by 
bota  Houses  of  Congress— at  least,  that  was 
r.'ie  belief. 

It  Was  feared,  however,  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  veto  the  bill  because  It  had  a 
Sefiiio  number,  some  Members  of  the  House 
iTii^in  be  inclined  into  following  the  position 
01  uicpUng  the  veto.  To  avoid  this,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  moved,  a  lew  days  later,  to 
•.ica'uc  the  previous  House  action,  and  then 
moved  to  strike  from  the  House-reported  Dill 
all  :i:ter  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in 
liEU  thereof  tile  Senate  provision  This  was 
done,  and  the  enacted  bill  with  a  House 
aumber  was  reenacted  bv  the  Senate  on  May 
5,  1059. 

At  that  time  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee ot  the  Senate  on  railroad  retire- 
ment occupying  the  same  position  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  |Mr.  Peix)  oc- 
cupies today. 

Tlie  majority  leader  was  the  Senator  from 
Texiis.  Mr.  Johnson.  The  majority  leader 
and  I  thought  that  the  whole  procedure  was 
unnecessary  from  the  standpoint  of  parlia- 
merit.try    requirement.  Nevertheless,     we 

agreed  to  go  along  with  It.  because  our  ob- 
jective was  to  get   the  bill   passed. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  that  there  be  read 
Into  the  Record  at  this  time — because  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  of  controlling  and  precedential 
value — the  dl-scusslon  which  took  place  at 
that  time,  because  In  my  Judgment.  If  S.  226 
on  May  5.  1959.  was  not  unconstitutional, 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional. 

For  all  intents  and  purpo.'ies,  the  substan- 
tive objectives  ore  the  same, 

I  read  from  the  Record  of  May  5,  1959. 
stsrdng  on  page  7472 : 

"AMEN'DMEXT     OF     THE     RAILROAD     RrrjREMEMT 
ACT  OP  1937 

"Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
nde.'atlon  of  House  bill  5610.  to  amend  the 
E,ulroad  Retirement  Act. 

'The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bftl  will  be 
!r.-,:ed  by  title,  for  the  Information  of  the 
itMUe. 

The  Leoislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  5810) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  and 
the  Railroad  Unemploj-ment  Instirauce  Act. 
50  as  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits,  and  for 
o'her  purposes. 

The  Prestoing  Officer  The  question  Is  on 
iereeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  Senate 
ptxeeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  5610) 
to  imend  the  Railroad  Retirement  -*ct  of 
isa".  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  and 
tile  Railroad  UnemplojTnent  Insurance  Act. 
•o  a.s  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  the  flrst  time 
o.v  title  and  the  second  time  at  length. 

'Mr  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse] .  let  me  say  that  the 
House  passed,  on  May  4.  H  R.  5610.  which 


amends  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  H.H. 
5610  IS  identical  with  Senate  bill  ii6.  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  29.  and 
which  had  been  reported  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  |Mr.  Morse  I . 

"The  House  adopted  every  line,  every  word, 
every  punctuation  mark  in  the  Senate  bill — 
including  a  misplaced  quotation  mark- 

"I  am  informed  that  the  House  took  that 
action  because  the  bill  contained  a  revenue 
feature,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  Increases  the 
rate  of  tax  on  employers  and  employees 
under  the  railroad  retirement  system.  How- 
ever, the  tax-increase  provision  Is  only  one 
of  many  changes  effected  by  the  bill  In  the 
railroad  retirement  law. 

"Senate  bill  226.  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, is  not  prlmarUy  a  lax  measure.  The 
increase  in  tax  Is  only  part  of  a  bill  which 
Is  designed  to  provide  much-needed  increases 
In  the  benefits  under  the  act.  in  mv  mind. 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Senate  to  Initiate  such  a  meas- 
ure. The  Supreme  Court  has  long  held  that 
the  Senate  can  Initiate  and  can  pass  general 
legislation  which  contains,  as  an  Incidental 
feature,  a  revenue  provision.  The  case  of 
Millard  V.  Roberta,  decided  In  1906.  Is  spe- 
cific on  this  point.  The  annouted  consti- 
tution, compiled  by  Professor  Corwln.  con- 
talus  numerous  citations  in  support  of  this 
view- 

"1  have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  handled 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  I .  It  Is  our  conclusion  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  quibble  over  the  matter;  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  sending  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  President  at  an  early 
date.  In  our  Judgment,  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  Initiate  and  to  dispoee  of  proposed 
legislation  such  as  Senate  bill  225  Is  clear 
and  beyond  any  doubt;  and  we  do  not  Intend 
to  delay  the  taking  of  final  action  on  this 
matter  1^  arguing  the  procedural  question. 
It  Is  far  more  important  to  tlie  railroad 
workers  that  such  a  bill  be  passed  and  g.o 
to  the  President  and  be  signed  by  him  Into 
law,  rather  than  that  there  be  long  argu- 
ment over  the  question  of  whether  the  bUl 
bear  a  House  bill  number  or  a  Senate  bill 
number. 

"So,  Mr.  President,  after  conferring  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  other  members 
of  the  committee.  I  urge  Immediate  Senate 
consideration  of  House  bill  5610.  which  Is 
Identical  in  every  respect  with  Senate  bill 
226.  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  29.  I  believe,  by  unanimous  vote. 

"Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  so  that  he  may  make  whateve 
comments  he  desires  to  make,  and  that  then 
the  Senate  may  perhaps  take  action  on  the 
bill. 

"Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  the  majority 
leader  has  explained  the  reason  why  there 
has  been  some  confusion  in  regard  to  rail- 
road retirement  legislation.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, he  has  stated  the  law  accurately. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  it 
was  within  the  province  of  the  Senate  to 
initiate  such  proposed  legislation  and  to  pass 
It.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  we  should  proceed  to  repaa?  the 
bill,  this  time  in  the  form  of  House  bill  5610. 

"In  making  legislative  history  on  the  bill, 
our  obligation  Is  to  make  sure  that  no  ques- 
tion at  all  in  regard  to  the  legislative  process 
can  be  raised  successfully  by  anyone  In  any 
future  litigation. 

"Mr,  President,  until  yesterday  we  had 
thought  a  conference  would  be  necessary  In 
order  to  resolve  a  difference  between  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate — Senate  bill 
226.  the  Morse  bUl— and  the  bill  which  was 
passed  last  Wednesday  by  the  House — ^House 
bill  5610. 

"Yesterday,  however,  the  House  passed  a 
new  bill,  numbered  H.R  5610.  with  language 
Identical  to  that  of  the  Morse  bill.  Senate 
bin  226.  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 


"It  Is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Senate 
now  pass  House  bill  5610.  and  thus  permit  a 
railroad  retirement  bill  to  reach  the  White 
House  as  soon  as  possible.  In  urging  that 
the  Senate  take  this  action.  I  asstire  this  body 
that  such  action  by  It  will  merely  reaffirm 
the  action  the  Senate  took  last  week  In  pass- 
ing Senate  bill  226. 

■  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader  first  Tlien  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]. 

"Mr.  OiRKsEN.  Mr.  President.  1  think  we 
had  some  discussion  of  this  matter  when  the 
bill  first  came  up  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  did  not  feel  there  was 
any  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  Senate  had 
authority  to  consider  this  bill  originally  and 
send  it  to  the  House  1  do  Indeed  concur  In 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority  leader: 
but,  in  the  interest  of  felicity  as  between  the 
two  Houses,  if  this  Is  what  it  takes  in  order 
to  expedite  action,  certainly  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

•"Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President 

"Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  yield  now  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana. 

'Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of  those 
who  greatly  admire  the  majority  leader,  I 
hope  he  is  not  going  to  permit  the  House,  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  continually  to  down- 
grade the  Senate.  This  type  of  procedure  can 
hardly  be  more  than  an  excuse  for  the  House 
to  claim  to  be  the  author  of  legislation  by 
acting  first  If  the  House  had  proceeded  ex- 
peditiously, It  could  have  acted  first  on  this 
measure,  rather  than  second,  as  it  has.  "Then 
the  Senate  might  properly  be  denied  credit 
for  being  the  body  of  Congress  to  act  flrst 
on  this  bin.  The  Senate  is  already  bound 
in  a  number  of  woys  when  the  House  Inslsta. 
unreasonably  In  some  instances,  on  having  Its 
way.  For  example,  the  Senator  from  LouU- 
lana has  several  times  sponsored  legislation 
Involving  veterans  ln.surance.  which  the 
House  has  failed  to  consider  because  of  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  a  single  Member  of  the 
House. 

""I  urge  the  majority  leader  to  see  that  the 
responsibilities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the 
Senate  are  maintained.  I  hope  he  will  try 
to  do  something  about  It.  aa  time  goes  on, 
so  that  the  House  will  act  reasonably  In  such 
matters. 

"Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I 
shall  do  all  I  can.  in  a  constructive  manner, 
to  see  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate 
are  recognized.  In  this  instance  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  way  the  House  has  acted,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  there  Is  any  good  purpose  to 
be  served  by  further  quibbling  and  delay,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  emulate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  in  this  instance. 

"Mr.  Preeldent,  If  we  can  get  action  on 
this  bill 

'The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment. 

"If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered 
the  question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
blU. 

""The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

""The  PREsmnro  Officer.  "ITie  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

""The  bin  was  pa.ssed 

""Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

'"Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  tJie -table, 

"The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to." 

That  is  chapter  No.  1  In  my  argument,  Mr. 
President.    I  now  turn  to  chapter  No,  2. 

We  now  deal  directly  with  the  constitu- 
tional question  raised  In  1959  and  raised  to- 
day, in  1965,  The  ctialrman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  already  referred  to  the  short  legal 
brief  that  has  been  prepared  in  support  of 
the  posltlcm  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
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Ls  constitutional,  and  tliat  U  does  not  violate 
the  Constitution  m  the  sense  that  It  violates 
the  provision  that  requires  that  revenue- 
raising  measures  must  originate  in  the 
H«:)uae. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
citing  this  brief,  calls  attention  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  cose  of  Ticin  City  Bank  v. 
Sebeker.  107  US  196  I  read  these  excerpts 
from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Coiirt  said : 

■■The  contention  in  this  case  is  that  the 
section  of  the  act  of  June  3.  1864.  providing 
a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
US.  bonds,  and  for  the  circulation,  and  re- 
demption thereof,  so  far  as  It  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of 
a  national  banking  association  In  circula- 
tion, was  a  revenue  bill  within  the  clause  of 
the  ConsiltuUon  declaring  that  'all  bills 
for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
as  on  other  bills.'  *art  1,  sec.  7i:  that 
It  appeared  from  the  official  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  that  while  the  act 
of  1864  originated  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  provision  Imposing  this  tax 
was  not  in  the  bill  as  It  passed  that  body, 
but  originated  in  the  Senate  by  amendment. 
and,  being  accepted  by  the  House,  became  a 
part  of  the  statute;  that  such  tax  was.  there- 
fore, unconstitutional  and  void,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  statute  did  not  Justify  the 
action  of  the  defendant 

"The  case  is  not  one  that  requires  either 
an  extended  examination  of  precedents,  or 
a  full  dlscusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  m  the  Constitution,  'bills  lor  raising 
revenue*  What  bills  belong  to  that  class  is 
a  question  of  such  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance that  it  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
attempt,  by  any  general  statement,  to  cover 
every  possible  phase  of  the  subject.  It  Is 
sufilclent  in  the  present  case  to  say  that  an 
iict  of  Congress  providing  a  national  cur- 
rency secured  by  a  pledge  of  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  and  which.  In  the  furtherance 
of  that  object,  and  also  to  meet  the  expenses 
attending  the  execution  of  the  act.  imposed 
a  tax  on  the  notes  In  circulation  of  the 
banking  associations  organized  under  the 
statute,  is  clearly  not  a  revenue  bill  which 
the  Constitution  declares  must  originate  in 
the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Justice 
Story  has  well  said  that  the  practical  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision in  question  proves  that  revenue  bills 
are  those  that  levy  taxes  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  and  are  not  bills  for  other  pxir- 
poses  which  may  incidentally  create  rev- 
enue ■' 

Continuing,  Mr  President,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  an  excerpt  from  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the 
case  of  Millard  v.  Roberts.  202  U.S  429  It 
Is  a  case  that  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1959,  Mr  Johnson,  alluded  to.  The 
Court  said: 

"The  first  contention  of  appellant  Is  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  are  revenue  measures, 
and  therefore,  should  have  originated  In  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  and  not  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  sustain  the  contention  appellnnt 
submits  an  elaborate  argument.  In  onswer 
to  the  contention,  rhe  case  of  Twin  City  Bank 
V  NeJyeker.  167  US  196.  need  only  be  cited. 
It  was  observed  there  that  it  was  a  part  of 
wisdom  not  tn  attempt  to  cover  by  a  general 
statement  what  bills  shall  be  said  to  'bills 
for  raising  revenue'  within  the  meaning  of 
those  words  In  the  Constitution,  but  it  was 
said,  quoting  Mr.  Justice  Story,  'that  the 
practical  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  in  question  proves  that  reve- 
nue bills  are  those  that  lery  taxes  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  ore  not  bills  for 
other  purposes,  which  may  Incidentally  cre- 
ate revenue'   1 1  Story  on  Constitution,  sec 


880).  And  the  act  of  Congress  which  was 
there  passed  on  illustrates  the  meaning  of 
the  language  used.  The  act  involved  was  one 
providing  a  national  currency,  and  imposed 
a  tAx.  upon  the  average  amount  of  the  notes 
of  a  national  banking  association  In  circu- 
lation. The  provision  was  assailed  for  un- 
constitutionality because  it  originated  In  the 
Senate.  The  provision  T/as  sustained,  this 
Court  saying. 

■*  'The  tax  was  a  means  for  effectually  ac- 
complishing the  great  object  of  giving  to  the 
people  a  currency  that  would  rest,  primarily. 
upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States  and  be 
available  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  purpose,  by  the  act  or  by  any 
of  Its  provisions,  to  raise  revenue  to  be  ap- 
plied In  meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations 
of  the  Government.' 

"This  language  Is  applicable  to  the  acts  of 
Congress  In  the  case  at  bar.  Whatever  taxes 
are  Imposed  ore  but  means  to  the  purposes 
provided    by    the    act." 

Without  taking  the  time  to  read  the  mem- 
orandum. I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  an- 
other memorandum  be  Inserted  in  the 
Rr.coRD  which  dtscusses  this  constitutional 
question,  cltin:*  additional  cases,  not  only 
the  Nebeker  case  and  the  Roberts  case,  but 
citing  also  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
regard  to  this  matter- 
There  Is  a  series  of  precedents,  even  from 
the  House,  which  recognize  that  In  a  situa- 
tion such  as  this.  It  is  not  a  revenue  bill. 
because  the  so-called  tax  or  revenue  features 
are  not  controlling,  but  incidental  thereto. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  right  when,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  he  asks  the  Senate 
to  sustain  the  bill  on  constitutional  grounds. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

'•MEMORANDtTM:  THE  SENATE  COMMrm:E'S 
AMENDMENT  TO  H  R  3157  DOES  NOT  INFBINCE 
ON  THE  PREHOGATIVE  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO 
oaiClNATE    REVENTTE    MEASURES 

"It  is  well  established  by  both  Judicial  and 
legislative  precedents  that  measures  origi- 
nating In  the  Senate  whose  general  purpose 
Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  do 
not  violate  the  prerogative  of  the  House  If 
they  Incidentally  raise  revenue,  especially  If 
the  revenue  raised  is  not  for  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  Government  but  for  a  specific 
purpose  related  to  the  general  purpose  of  the 
measure. 

■■Article  1.  section  7  of  the  Constitution 
provides:  'All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills.' 

"Justice  Story,  tn  his  'Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution.*  traced  the  origin  of  article 
1.  section  7  to  the  British  Parliamentary  sys- 
tem where  tax  revenue  measures,  there 
known  as  'money  bills.'  could  originate  only 
In  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  could  only  oppose  or  concur  with  tax 
legislation  Initiated  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

"In  defining  the  term  'bills  for  raising 
revenue.'  Justice  Story  states:  ■•  •  •  the 
practical  construction  of  the  Constitution 
•  •  •  faind.  Indeed  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  power  already  suggested  abundantly 
proves  that  It  has  been  confined  to  blUs  to 
levy  taxes  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  words, 
and  has  not  been  understood  to  extend  to 
bills  for  other  pprposes.  which  may  Inci- 
dentally create  revenue'  ( 1  Story  on  the 
Constitution,  sec.  880) . 

"precedents  of  the  Supreme  Court 

"Justice  Story's  definition  of  a  'bUl  for 
raising  revenue'  under  article  1.  section  7 
of  the  Constitution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  has  been  used  by  It  as 
the  measiirlng  stick  in  each  of  the  cases 
coming  before  the  C?ourt  involving  an  inter- 
pretation of  that  conatltutlonal  provision 


■■Por  example,  In  United  States  v.  Norton 
91  U.S.  569,  23  L  ed.  454  (1876),  the  Issue 
arose  as  to  whether  the  act  creating  tbe 
postal  money  order  system  was  a  bill  fo 
raise  revenue,  under  article  1.  section  7.  The 
contention  was  made  thax  It  was  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue  since  It  provided  that  the 
Postmaster  General  was  authorized  to  use  a 
part  of  the  moneys  collected  to  pay  post  office 
employees. 

■'The  Supreme  Court,  however,  applying 
Justice  Story's  definition  of  what  constltuieo 
a  bill  for  raising  revenue,  rejected  the  con- 
tention The  Court  reasoned  that  since  the 
primary  purpoee  of  the  act  was  not  to  r.-iise 
revenue,  Indeed  Congress  showed  "a  •willing- 
ness to  sln^  money.  If  necessary,  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.'  the  act  was  not  'made 
for  the  direct  and  avowed  purpose  of  creat- 
ing revenue  or  public  funds  for  the  service  of 
the  Government."  and  wb«.  therefore,  not  a 
bill  to  raise  revenue  within  the  meaning  of 
article  1.  section  7 

In  Twin  City  National  Bank  v.  Nebfker 
167  U.S.  196.  42  L.  ed.  134  (1897).  a  conten- 
tion was  made  that  the  act  providing  for  a 
national  currency  was  unconstitutional  since 
that  pan  of  the  act  which  imposed  a  tax 
upon  the  amount  of  notes  held  by  a  national 
banking  association  was  originated  In  The 
Senate  and  the  tax  amounted  to  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue  under  article  1 .  section  7. 

"The  C-ourt.  however,  after  setting  forth 
Justice  Story's  definition  of  a  revenue  bill, 
found  that  the  act  in  question  waa  not  «  bill 
to  raise  revenue  despite  the  provision  for 
the  levying  of  a  tax.  The  Court  stated  ( 167 
US  at  202  J  : 

"  'The  main  purpose  that  Congress  had  in 
view  was  to  provide  a  national  currency 
ba^ed  upon  U  S  bonds,  and  to  that  end  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  impose  the  tax  In  question. 
The  tax  was  a  means  of  effectually  accom- 
plishing the  great  object  of  givmg  the  peopl" 
a  currency  that  would  rest,  primarily,  upon 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  and  be  av.iil- 
ablo  to  every  part  of  the  country.  There  wai 
no  purpose  by  the  act  or  by  any  part  of  ite 
provisions  to  raise  revenue  to  be  applied  In 
meeting  expenses  or  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment* 

"In  Millard  v.  Roberts.  202  U.S.  429.  50  L 
ed.  1090  (19061.  the  Senate  Initiated  an  act 
which  required  certain  railroads  to  ellmmate 
grade  crossings  and  to  construct  a  railroad 
depot.  A  sum  of  money  waa  to  be  paid  to 
the  railroads  to  be  raised  by  the  levy  of  a 
tax  on  the  property  of  area  residents.  The 
Court,  relying  on  Its  decision  in  Twin  City 
National  Bank  v.  Nebeker,  supra,  held  that 
the  tax  did  not  convert  the  act  Into  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue.  The  Court  concluded.  'What- 
ever taxes  are  Imposed  are  but  means  to  the 
purposes  provided  by  the  act*  (202  U.S.  at 
4371. 

"precedents  of  the  House  of  Representative! 

"1.  On  March  29,  1922,  a  motion  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  a  bill  author- 
izing the  extension  of  time  for  payment  of 
a  debt  incurred  by  Austria  be  sent  to  tfte 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  bill  to  raise  revenue. 

"The  Speaker  decided  that  the  bill  was  no: 
one  to  raise  revenue  as  defined  in  arttcl-"  1 
section  7.  and  stated: 

"  'T^B  best  definition  the  Chair  has  seen  is 
In  the  13th  of  Blatchford.  where  the  co'ir: 
says : 

Certain  legislative  measures  are  unmis- 
takably bills  for  raising  revenue.  These  im- 
pose taxes  upon  the  people  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  lay  dutlee.  Imports,  or  excise 
for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and  to  give 
to  the  persons  from  whom  the  money  Is  ex* 
acted  no  equivalent  In  return,  unless  In  the 
enjoyment  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  benefit  of  good  government.'* ' 
(8  Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  sec.  2278  (19361). 
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-2  On  May  4.  1922.  the  Speaker  was  called 
■j3on  to  deslde  whether  a  bill  banning  the 
;ilipc»rtatIon  of  narcotics  was  a  revenue  bill 
_.:ace  it  also  had  provision  for  the  raising 
,jf  revenue.  The  Speaker  decided  that  the 
aill  wcs  not  a  revenue  bill  stating: 

■  -The  Chair  concludes  that  It  Is  not  prlvl- 
;?ged:  that  while  [the  bill|  relates  to  rev- 
enues, yet  that  that  Is  incidental:  that  the 
aiiln  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  raise  reve- 
nue rmd  that  therefore  It  la  not  privileged' 
3  Carinon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
r-e.^eniatives.  sec.  2279   (1936n. 

3.  On  December  18,  1920,  the  Speaker  was 
r:iUed  upon  to  decide  whether  a  Senate  res- 
olution reviving  the  activities  of  the  War 
F;ri4nt:e  Corporation  constituted  a  revenue 
r,\\:  During  the  ensuing  debate  a  Member 
:.:  the  House  stated: 

•  |. Article  1.  section  7  of  the  Constitution! 
provides  that  bills  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  does  not  provide  that  laws 
which  take  the  effect  and  which  will  have 
;he  etTect  either  of  1^alslng  revenue  or  pro- 
ducing a  deficit  shall  originate  In  the  House 
•  ■  '  No  one  can  tell  whether  the  passage 
i:'  rhls  resolution.  If  It  shall  be  carried  out 
:3  :he  spirit  of  the  resolution,  will  produce 
revenue  or  produce  a  deficit.  But  everyone 
i:nows  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  Is  not  to 
produce  revenue'  (6  Cannon's  Precedents  of 
!.he    House     of     Representatives,     sec.     315 

(19301  ). 

•The  Speaker  decided  that  such  questions 
vert  for  the  House  rather  than  the  Speaker. 
and  the  Bouse  voted  that  the  bill  was  one 
thlch  the  Senate  could  originate. 

Applying  these  precedents  specifically  to 
-lie  Senate  committee's  amendment  to  H  R. 
1157.  IT.  would  appear  that  no  serious  ques- 
•1011  arises  concerning  the  infringement  of 
•lie  House  prerogative  to  originate  revenue 
measures. 

Although  the  Rallro.ad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
13  .1  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
proceeds  derived  from  it  ore  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  payment  of  benefits  under  and 
:i:e  expenses  of  administering  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act;  no  part  of  the  proceeds  Is 
devoted  to  general  revenue  purposes. 

"In  the  early  years  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  it  was  the  practice  to  appro- 
priate annually  to  the  railroad  retirement 
iccount  the  estimated  proceeds  of  the  Rall- 
raad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  to  moke  ad- 
:u5tments  in  subsequent  appropriations  to 
correct  any  inaccuracy  In  the  estimates. 

■However,  by  title  V  of  Public  Law  452.  82d 
Consrese.  2d  session.  1952,  It  was  provided 
'hfit  there  is  appropriated: 

"  For  annual  premiums  after  June  30.  1952. 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  annuities. 
p»n5lons,  and  death  benefits,  In  accordance 
Tiih  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Acts  of  1935  and  1937.  as  amended  (45 
CSC  228-228S).  and  for  expenses  necessary 
'or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  In  the 
Jdmlnlstratlon  of  said  acts  as  may  be  specifl- 
"illy  authorized  annually  In  appropriation 
^ci5.  for  crediting  to  the  railroad  retirement 
':^count.  an  amount  equal  to  amotmts  cov- 
i^red  into  the  Treasury  (minus  refunds!  dur- 
'■^  ejich  fiscal  year  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
-  remirnt  Tax  Act  (28  U.S.C   1500-1538)  • 

"This  is  a  standing  appropriation  to  the 
^jliro.id  retirement  account  that  operates  In 
''ich  subsequent  fiscal  year:  annual  appro- 
prliti:.ri5  are  then  made  from  the  account 
cat  Irom  general  funds  i  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Thus  it  has  been  established  by  law  that 
■^e  Rnilroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  are  Integral  parts 
j'  a  single  Insurance  system.  They  are  as 
:;i»elv  related  as  the  premium  clauses  and 
■^e  benefit  clauses  of  an  Insurance  policy, 
^en  the  House  passes  a  bill  that  enlarges 
■ae  Insurance  protection  it  necessarily  opens 
Jp  for   con{:lderatlon    the   question    of   the 
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adequacy  of  the  premium  to  cover  the  In- 
surance benefits  as  so  enlarged.  In  this  in- 
stance the  House  chose  to  enlarge  the  deficit 
by  enlarging  the  benefits  without  enlarging 
the  premium  It  would  be  Indefensibly 
restrictive  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
to  say  that  it  Is  foreclosed  from  giving  con- 
sideration to  and  possibly  making  amend- 
ments of  the  premium  provisions  to  deal  with 
the  deficit  in  a  different  way. 

"The  indefensibility  of  such  a  restriction 
upon  the  Senate  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the 
facta  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  In  its  consideration  of 
H.R.  3157.  That  these  facts  motivated  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee  ap- 
pears clearly  fromi  the  committee  report  <S. 
Rept.  645.  89th  Cong.,  lat  sess).  These 
facta  are: 

"1  The  enlargement  of  benefits  provided 
by  the  bill  introduced  an  additional  cost 
estimated  at  S14  million  per  year  without 
any  premltim  to  cover  these  costs: 

"2.  The  railroad  retirement  system  was  al- 
ready cturently  Incurring  an  actuarial  def- 
icit equivalent  to  a  level  of  about  820  mil- 
lion per  year. 

•'3.  After  the  passage  of  H.R.  3157  by  the 
House  and  before  its  consideration  by  the 
Senate  committee,  Congress  had  enacted  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-97) .  The  social  security  amendments 
had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  financing  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system: 

"a.  By  reason  of  certain  minimum  and 
maximvun  provisions  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  that  are  contingent  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  many 
railroad  retirement  benefits  were  automati- 
cally Increased; 

"b.  By  reason  of  the  railroad  retirement 
tax  rates  being  contingent  upon  the  social 
security  tax  rates  the  scheduled  railroad  re- 
tirement tax  rates  prior  to  1973  were  reduced 
with  a  consequent  reduction   in   income; 

*'c.  By  reofion  of  the  increase  in  the  social 
security"  maximum  taxable  wage  base  to 
86,600  per  year  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count would  be  adversely  affected  In  the 
Interchange  of  funds  between  the  two  sys- 
tems BO  long  as  the  railroad  retirement  n^ajtt- 
mum  taxable  wage  base  remained  at  $450  per 
month  (85.400  per  year); 

"d.  Congress  made  provision  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  medicare  program  so  far 
as  railroad  employees  are  concerned  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  but  to  become 
effective  only  If  and  when  the  railroad  retire- 
ment monthly  tax  base  should  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  one-twelfth  of  the  social  security  an- 
nual tax  base. 

"Plnancially.  the  effect  of  the  social  secu- 
rity amendments  was  to  enlarge  the  pre- 
existing deficit  and  the  additional  deficit  to 
be  created  by  HM.  3157  by  an  additional  828 
million  per  year. 

"To  deny  to  the  Senate  the  Jurisdiction  to 
consider  and  legislate  In  light  of  these  events, 
largely  supervening  House  passage  of  the  bill, 
15  to  deny  to  the  Senate  Jurisdiction  to  legis- 
late Inteiugently. 

"Under  any  such  restrictive  jurisdiction 
the  only  courses  open  to  the  Senate  In  Its 
consideration  of  H-R.  3157  would  be  to  ac- 
cept the  enlargement  of  the  deficit,  even 
though  It  might  consider  the  enlargement 
of  the  deficit  unwise,  or  to  reject  the  en- 
largement of  benefits  because  It  was  unwill- 
ing to  enlarge  the  deficit. 

"Furthermore,  it  Is  Inherent  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  railroad  retirement  sj-stem  that 
the  maximum  limit  of  taxable  compensation 
Is  also  the  maximum  limit  of  creditable  com- 
pensation for  benefit  purposes.  Certainly 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  Senate  has  Juris- 
diction to  originate  Increases  in  the  maxi- 
mum compensation  creditable  for  benefit 
purposes.  But  that  Jurisdiction  would  as  a 
practical  matter  be  also  effectively  negated  If 
it  lacked  Jurisdiction  to  increase  the  corre- 


sponding base  In  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act." 

Mr.  Morse  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
another  memorandum  dealing  with  the  facts 
of  the  bin  itself 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memoran- 
dum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
OS  follows: 

"MEMORANOrM-  COMPARISON  OP  CaRBIERS'  IN- 
CREASED BAILBOAO  EFTIREMENT  TAX  LIABn.!- 
TIES  UNDER  H-R  3157,  AS  AMENDED  BT  THE 
SENATE  rOMMriTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PtTBUC 
WELFARE.  wrrH  SCHEOrLED  INCREASES  IN  TAX 
LlABILrrY  PRIOR  TO    1965    LEGISLATION 

"Under  the  present  maximum  taxable  and 
creditable  compensation  base  of  »450  per 
month  (95,400  per  yeart  in  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  the  level  projected  taxable 
payroll  is  M3  billion  per  year.  If  the 
monthly  maximum  base  is  increased  to  $550 
($6,600  per  year),  as  proposed  m  HR.  3157 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  committee,  the 
level  projected  taxable  payroll  becomes 
$4,775  billion  per  year,  an  increase  of  $475 
million. 

■'Under  present  provisions  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Taxing  Act  scheduled  Increases 
In  the  tax  rate  are  contingent  upon  increases 
m  the  social  security  tax  rate.  By  reason 
of  scheduled  increases  In  the  social  security 
tax  rate  in  effect  prior  to  the  1965  amend- 
aments  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (Public 
Law  89-97)  the  railroad  retirement  tax  rate 
was  scheduled  to  Increase  by  one-half  of  I 
percent  each  on  carriers  and  employees  on 
January  1.  1966.  and  by  another  one-half  of 
1  percent  on  each  beginning  January  1,  1968. 
These  scheduled  increases  m  tax  rates  would 
have  Increased  the  carrier  tax  obligations, 
based  on  a  $4  3  billion  taxable  payroll,  by 
S21  5  million  per  year  in  1966  and  another 
821.5  million  in  I96S.  or  a  total  of  $43 
million 

"However,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  have  reduced  the  1966  and 
1968  scheduled  increases  m  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  rate,  and  thereby  automatically  re- 
duced the  increases  in  the  scheduled  rail- 
road retirem.ent  tax  rate,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  railroad  retirement  tax  rate 
m  1966  will  be  8,35  percent  each  on  carriers 
and  employees  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ously scheduled  8.625  percent,  and  in  1967 
and  1968  will  be  8.4  percent  lis  compared 
with  the  previously  scheduled  9. 125  percent 
In  1968. 

"IX  the  tax  rate  Increases  scheduled  under 
the  law  as  It  stood  at  the  brglnnlng  of  this 
year  had  not  been  changed  by  the  social 
security  amendments,  and  the  present  $450 
monthly  base  were  also  retained  the  carrier 
tax  liability  for  1968  would  be  $392  375  mil- 
lion The  carriers,  by  seeking  to  retain  the 
present  base  despite  the  reduction  in  sched- 
uled rates  are  trying  to  reduce  that  liability 
to  $361  2  million,  and  thus  pay  $31  175  mil- 
lion less  than  they  had  been  scheduled  to 
pay. 

"By  contrast.  If  the  new  reduced  rate  is 
applied  to  the  Increased  taxable  payroll  that 
would  result  from  Increasing  the  base  to 
$550  per  month  their  llabilltv  In  1968  would 
be$40M  million,  le,  only  $8,725  million  over 
the  $392,375  million  they  were  already  sched- 
uled to  pay 

"The  decrease  In  scheduled  social  security 
tax  rates,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in 
scheduled  railroad  retirement  tax  rates,  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
social  security  tax  base  was  increased  to 
$6,600  per  year  In  objecting  to  an  increase 
in  the  railroad  retirement  tax  base  to  the 
same  level  as  the  social  security  base,  the 
carriers  are  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  lower  rate  made  possible  by  an  Increased 
base  without  paying  on  the  increased  base 

"The  foregoing  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
cost    of    medicare.      In    this    connection    It 
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should  be  observed  that  atirlnK  The  l»f  t  pre- 
ceding ConstresE.  and  wUh-)Ut  chance  of  posi- 
tion during  the  present  CougreES.  the  railroad 
manacements  agreed  with  the  railway  labor 
orgimizatloni;  that  railroad  en.ployees  should 
participate  equally  with  other  employees  In 
the  benefits  of  whatever  medicare  prog^rsm 
might  be  enacted.  At  the  time  of  this  agree- 
ment It  was  generally  believed  that  the  medi- 
care program  would  cost  employers  and 
employees  each  one-half  to  three-quarters,  of 
1  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  The  actual 
scheduled  cost  under  Public  Law  B9-97  Is 
0  35  percent  of  payroll  In  1066  and  will  not 
exceed  three-quarters  of  1  percent  until  1987 
This  reduction  below  anticipated  rates  Is 
likewise  made  possible  by  Increasing  the  tax- 
iible  woee  base  to  58  600  wr  year" 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr  Preslde.it,  one  who  has 
those  memoranda,  he  has  all  that  Is  needert 
to  support  my  argument  thai  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  matter  which,  under  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House  itself,  raises  no  con- 
stitutional question. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  reference  to 
argtimenta  I  made  myself  Involving  this 
general  problem.  I  made  that  argument 
after  hearing  the  statems-nt  by  the  then 
majority  le;ider  Mr.  John.=^on,  in  the  very 
ctise  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  citing  as  a 
precedent,  but  said  thai  where  the  Senate 
originated  a.  bill  Inserting  a  tax,  the  House 
declined  to  send  the  bill  bock  to  the  Senate. 
but.  instead,  passed  It*  own  bill,  sent  that 
bill  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  pa.'s.sed 
that  bill  The  very  case  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  cites,  including  my  statement,  shows 
that  the  House  should  act  first. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  la  right  In 
what  he  says,  the  Finance  Committee  would 
have  hart  a  right  to  originate  the  .■social  se- 
curity bill  and  the  medicare  bill  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  agreed  so  strongly  to 
the  contrary  that  our  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee declined  to  hold  hearings  on  that  bill 
until  the  House  acted  and  sent  the  Senate  a 
bill 

This  year.  In  this  session,  the  Senate  sent 
to  the  House  a  bill  S.  1734.  to  conserve  and 
protect  domestic  fisheries.  In  connection 
with  that  bin  the  Senate  imposed  a  50  per- 
cent tax  to  protect  fisheries. 

The  House  sent  the  Senate  back  a  blue 
sheet,  which  In  polite  language  stated  that 
the  bill  "In  the  opinion  of  this  House  con- 
travenes the  first  clause  of  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  !?  an  inf.'lngement 
of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  that  the 
sold  bill  be  reapertfully  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate"   That  is  what  happened. 

The  Senate  sent  back  a  polite  message  to 
the  effect  that  this  was  not  correct  procedure 
and  "here  Is  your  bill  back."  The  House  re- 
turned the  bill,  which  It  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do. 

This  particular  measure  Imposes  a  tax  of 
:ibout  »90  minion.  In  my  opinion,  that  In- 
volves much  more  than  Incldentnl  revenue. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  the  necessity  of 
the  tax.  It  may  well  be  necessary  to  have  It, 
and  that  we  will  do  It  In  due  course. 

When  revenues  are  to  be  raised  those 
measures  should  originate  In  the  House. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  sometimes 
has  to  wait  3  months  for  the  House  to  send 
to  the  Senate  revenue  bills  so  the  Senate  may 
act  on  them.  Religiously  and  respectfully, 
the  Finance  Committee  respects  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  respect  to  the  Consti- 
tution: and  circumspect  as  we  are.  we  feel 
we  should  show  the  same  consideration  and 
Insist  on  the  same  consideration  for  others 
who  have  the  same  responslbHity  we  have. 
Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  dli^cussed 
with  the  policy  committee.  After  we  dis- 
cussed It.  It  was  agreed  that  a  point  of  order 
would  be  made  by  the  policy  committee  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 


This  Senator,  as  a  ranking  member  oJ  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  well  as  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  policy  committee,  believes  It  to 
be  his  responsibility  and  duty  to  do  so,  but 
I  do  not  stand  alone. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  with  those 
of  us  who  take  this  view  on  revenue  bills.  In 
connection  with  a  bill  which  Is  not  a  revenue 
bill,  both  in  connection  with  the  precedents 
laid  down  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned— and  even  the  Senator's  case  which 
he  cites  as  a  precedent  sustains  that  posi- 
tion— and  will  consider  the  Houses  point  of 
view  that  this  is  a  tax  on  a  nonrevenue  bill. 
Mr.  Morse  Mr.  President,  I  wl.?h  to  reply 
briefly  to  the  point  made  by  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  completely 
lost  In  his  maze  of  comments  concerning  the 
iictlon  taken  on  May  5.  1959,  as  being  a  prece- 
dent for  his  present  position  I  read  every 
word  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
May  5,  1959  It  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  Senate  did  not  take  the  position  that  the 
House  had  a  constitutional  right  to  originate 
this  portlcular  measure.  The  language  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  It  crystal  clear 
that  that  was  not  the  position  he  took  on 
May  5.  1959.  On  the  contrary,  the  Senator 
w.TS  for  leaving  the  Senate  bill.  He  suRgested 
to  the  majority  leader  that  we  should  not  go 
along  with  the  objections  becatise.  In  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that 
would  be  downgrading  the  Senate. 

In  May  5,  1959.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
thought  the  railroad  retirement  bill  was  set 
out  In  the  proper  framework  of  a  Senate  bill 
and  he  was  for  passing  the  Senate  bill,  not 
the  House  bill. 

The  point  was  raised  In  that  debate  very 
clearly  that  the  Senate  did  not  recognize  any 
constitutional  right  of  the  House  to  originate 
all  those  bills  In  the  first  Instance.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  from  the  statements  of  the 
then  majority  leader.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  the 
railroad  retirement  bill,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  the  minority  leader,  that 
we  were  not  going  to  take  the  House  bill  on 
any  constitutional  right  of  the  House,  but 
because  we  recognized  the  parliamentary 
realities  that  confronted  the  Senate,  and 
that  we  had  a  better  chance  of  getting  the 
bill  on  the  books.  But  there  Is  no  prece- 
dent, by  the  slightest  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. In  the  May  5,  1859.  case,  that  there 
was  any  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Houes  had  the  constitutional  right 
to  originate  the  bill.  This  was  what  we  call 
accommodation  between  the  two  Houses. 
There  was  no  waiver  of  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  originate  the  legislation.  That  is 
perfectly  clear. 

Let  me  say  If  that  action  Is  a  precedent — 
It  does  not  have  the  slightest  relevancy,  but 
If  the  Senate  did  agree  In  May  1959,  to  do 
that — It  does  not  rewrite  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

We  cannot  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  decreeing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  a  bill  Is  a  revenue  bill.  That  is 
a  question  of  law. 

All  the  Senate  did  was  to  porllamentarUy 
accommodate  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  5.  1959.  In  order  to  have  a  railroad 
retirement  bill  passed.  The  chairman  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Committee  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  then-majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Dihksen,  as  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  agreed  among  themselves 
that  that  would  be  an  appropriate  parliamen- 
tary procedure  to  follow. 

Let  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  state 
again  for  the  Record,  because  It  will  be  read 
10,  15.  20  years  from  now,  that  not  a  word 
can  be  found  lo  the  May  5.  1959,  Recobo  of 
any  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
that  It  had  encroached  upon  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  that  It  had 
Initiated  a  revenue  bill. 

To  the  contrary,  it  was  our  position  that  It 
was  not  a  revenue  bill  within  the  meaning  of 


article  I.  section  7  of  the  Constitution  of  tht 
United  States,  referred  to  by  Justice  Storj 
in  the  Nebeker  case,  from  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  at  length. 

There  Is  before  the  Senate  the  clear  issue 
of  whether  or  not  the  Senate  Is  going  to  send 
the  bill  back  to  committee,  or  to  some  other 
committee,  or  refuse  to  take  action  on  it  bt. 
cause  of  a  point  of  order,  because  we  have 
said  once  again,  acting  as  "Justices  or  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court"  that  article  I,  seciion  1 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Etatts 
would   be   violated   thereby. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  Issue.  If  there  u. 
any  real  question  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bill,  let  us  pass  It  and  lei  ikt 
Supreme  Court  decide  it.  I  tell  Seiuitort 
In  my  Judgment,  the  decision  that  will  be 
rendered.  There  will  be  an  even  briefer 
decision  than  Justice  Story  rendered  in  the 
Nebeker  case.  The  Court  will  dismiss  it  ic 
a  paragraph  or  two.  unless  It  recites  the 
Nebeker  case  and  also  the  Roberts  case,  at 
the  time  the  leader  of  the  Senate  reicrreo 
to  when  the  position  was  taken  on  May  5 
1955.  that  a  constitutional  question  was  not 
Involved. 

It  Is  my  opinion — and  every  Senator  Is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion — that  this  adds  up  t^, 
a  parliamentary  maneuver  to  avoid  a  tieci- 
slon  on  the  substantive  merits  of  the  ameuo- 
ment.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  sub5t;in- 
ttve  merits  of  the  amendment.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  vote  on  the  subst-^ntlve 
merits  because  1  am  satisfied  the  bUl  U 
constitutional. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  coHeaguea  in 
the  Senate,  but  I  prefer  to  walk  a  few  etepe 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  w 
that  great  cathedral  of  Justice,  the  U.S  Su- 
preme Court  building,  for  constitutional 
rulings. 

I  am  satisfied  what  that  ruling  would  be 
If  the  bill  were  passed,  and  whether  or  net 
the  Senate,  In  passing  It.  acted  constitution- 
ally 

The  Supreme  Court  will  render  a  dectslos 
that  the  so-called  tax  features  of  the  bill 
are  Incidental  thereto  and  do  not  constitute 
a  revenue  measure  In  the  sense  that  a  reve- 
nue measure  must  originate  In  the  Houj^e. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  on  this  matter. 

If  he  had  a  dltferent  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  than  I  hold,  when  it  says  reve- 
nue bills  shall  originate  In  the  Hou^e,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  applies  to  tlie 
»90  million  tax  He  la  entitled  to  hla  opin- 
ion and  I  am  entitled  to  my  opinion,  A 
Senator  should  vote  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion ot  the  United  States.  I  do  not  have  to 
vote  for  something  I  think  Is  uncon.stltu- 
tional  and  rely  upon  the  Supreme  Court  to 
tell  me  I  did  an  unconstitutional  act  and 
save  me  from  my  own  mischief 

If  I  believe  It  IB  wrong  I  should  abide  bt 
my  oath.   That  Is  my  Judgment. 

The  .Senator  said  that  It  did  not  crentt 
a  precedent  for  what  we  are  doing  here,  I 
heard  the  majority  leader  say  tJiat  we  hud 
not  done  an  unconstitutional  act.  The 
Hou^^e  took  the  attitude  that  we  had.  Hav- 
ing proceeded  to  say  that  we  had  not  done 
anything  unconstitutional,  we  then  pro- 
ceeded to  act  as  though  we  had.  We  passed 
the  House  bill.  The  House  bill  was  ended 
into  law  and  signed  by  the  President  We 
went  along  with  the  argument  of  the  House 
on  the  House  contention  that  we  had  done 
something  unconstitutional.  We  said.  I« 
effect,  that  we  had  not  done  something  un- 
constitutional, but  said  to  the  House.  W 
effect.  "Even  so.  we  wlU  do  It  your  way." 

So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  amendment  an 
concerned,  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
Is  a  matter  of  Increasing  the  tax  bas"  and 
Increasing  the  tax  on  the  working  people 
and  on  the  railroads.  It  means  that  the 
average  worklngman  would  have  to  pay  510 
a  month  more  to  get  the  benefits  of  the 
medicare   proposal    that    we   added   to  the 
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social   security   bill,   which   was   passed   re- 
cently.   Am  I  stating  the  situation  correctly? 

Mr  PzuL.  That  Is  not  completely  correct. 
The  tix  would  be  paid  half  and  half  by  the 
railroad  Industry  and  by  those  workers  who 
earn  more  than  8450  a  month.  It  would  not 
cover  hospital  care  through  railroad  retire- 
ment or  social  security.  There  would  be, 
however,  other  benefits. 

Mr.  LON'o  of  Louisiana,  Would  It  cover 
medial!  benefits? 

ilr.  PEt-L.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  Lo.vc  of  Louisiana.  In  any  event,  this 
Li  1  tnujor  tax  Increase.  It  Is  something  that 
we  can  take  care  of  later  in  the  session  or 
next  year.  It  ought  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  a  revenue  bill.  The  bill 
before  us  Is  not  a  revenue  bill.  I  hold  In 
my  hand  another  bill,  which  the  House  In 
ali  propriety,  In  my  Judgment,  based  on  the 
precedents  that  have  been  In  effect  In  the 
time  that  I  have  been  a  Senator,  declined 
to  consider.  The  bill  concerns  fisheries.  We 
Imposed  a  tax.  and  the  House  politely  sent 
;he  bill  back  to  us. 

I  am  svire  the  Senator  would  not  say  that 
the  House  took  the  wrong  attitude.  The 
Hmjse  of  Representatives  has  consistently 
ic'.ed  in  this  fashion,  at  least  while  I  have 
hi*;n  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  There  Is  that 
precedent  even  In  the  1969  debate,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  The  House  sent 
S  1734  back  to  us  with  a  polite  note,  re- 
jecting It. 

Mr  Pell.  In  this  connection  there  should 
l>e  printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  addressed  to  the  committee 
which  says: 

"We  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  as  Is  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  However,  we 
understand  that  you  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would  equate 
the  wage  base  of  the  railroad  retirement 
jvstem  to  that  of  the  social  security  system. 
We  believe  this  provision  Is  desirable  not 
'■nly  because  It  will  assist  In  keeping  the  rail- 
road retirement  and  social  security  systems 
in  step  but  because  It  will  assist  to  maln- 
tilnlng  the  financial  soundness  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  We  hope  that  this 
provision  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion by  your  committee." 

I  A5jc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RECORD  at  this  point  the  entire  letter 
irom  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  as 
fallows: 

EXBCDTtVE  OmCE  OF 

THB  PHESiDErrr, 
Bureau  op  the  Btn>o«T, 
Washington.  DC.  Augttst   31.  19SS. 
Hon   Claiborne  Peix. 

C'loitpian.   SJ/bcom.miffee   on   Railroad   Re- 
tt^ement.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub* 
lit-    Welfare.    VS.    Senate.    Nev>    Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
De»e  Mr    Chairman:  Your  committee  has 
utider  consideration   H.R.   3157.   a   bill    "To 
Whend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 
to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  reduce  the 
annuities  of  the  spouses  of  retired  employees 
•i-  the  amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits." 
We  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  as  Is  the 
R»ilroad   Retirement    Board.      However,    we 
understand    that    you    have    Introduced    an 
smeiidment  to  this  bill  which  would  equate 
the  ws^ft  ba.se  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem To  that  of  the  social  security  system. 
J'e  believe  this  provision  Is  de.'-lrable  not  otUy 
wcause  It  will  assist  In  keeping  the  railroad 
'".jemeat  and  social  security  systems  In  step 
but  because  It  will  assist  In  maintaining  the 
nninclal  soundness  of  the   railroad  retire- 
ment sj^tem.     We  hope  that  this  provision 
"111  receive  favorable  consideration  by  your 
fommittee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 
^s5i.^tonf  Director  for 

Legislative  Reference. 
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Mr.  Pell.  That  Is  the  administration's  views 
on  the  merits.  Why  would  It  not  be  appro- 
priate to  let  the  bill  be  passed,  without  our 
being  the  Judge  of  Its  constitutionality,  and 
let  the  House  politely  decide  the  question? 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  We  ought  to  pass 
on  the  question  ourselves.  We  ought  to  ex- 
ercise our  own  best  Judgment.  We  have  a 
responsibility.  Just  as  the  House  has  Us  re- 
sponsibility. We  should  discharge  our  own 
responsibility. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer  The  Chair  submits 
the  question  to  the  Senate  as  to  whether  the 
Senate,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the  right 
to  consider  this  amendment,  or  whether  the 
point  ot  order  Is  well  taken  on  H  R  3157,  an 
act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Presidinc  Officer.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  PreEldent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr  President,  a  parliamentary 
inqutry. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  Morse  The  pending  question,  as  I 
understand.  Is  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  Wiat 
the  pending  legislation  is  unconstitutional 
because  of  the  allegation  that  It  violates 
article  I.  section  7  of  the  Constitution,  which 
prescribes  that  revenue  measures  shall  orig- 
inate in  the  House. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  MORSE.  Therefore,  a  vote  of  "nay" 
against  the  point  of  order  will  be  a  vote  to 
sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the  pending 
proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island   (Mr.  Pell).     Is  that  correct? 

The  Presiding  Officer  A  vote  of  "nay" 
would  dispose  of  the  point  of  order,  and  the 
amendment  would  continue  to  be  before  the 
Senate  for  action.  A  vote  of  "yea"  would 
sustain  the  point  of  order,  and  the  proposal 
would  be  removed   from  the   Senate. 

Mr.  Morse,  I  respect  the  Chair's  language, 
but  r  respectfully  say  It  means  the  same 
thing  that  I  said. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  point  out  that  In  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  2,  the  committee 
states: 

"There  Is  now  an  actuarial  deficit  in  the 
nnancing  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
of  about  $20  million  a  year,  and  Public  Law 
89-97  (approved  July  30,  1985)  will  add 
about  S28  million  to  the  deficit,  bringing  it 
to  a  total  ot  about  S48  million  a  year  on  a 
level  basis  The  enactment  of  the  bill  HJl. 
31.57  would  add  to  this  deficit  about  $14  mil- 
lion a  year,  bringing  the  total  deficit  to 
about  »6a  million  a  year  on  a  level  basis" 

On  page  3  of  the  committee  report  thU 
statement  appears: 

■By  reason  of  such  Increase  In  the  taxable 
compensation  base,  the  railroad  retirement 
taxable  payroll  would  be  about  84.8  billion 
a.  year,  and  the  additional  tax  Income  to  the 
system  would  be  about  »87  million  a  year. 
About  $39  million  of  this  amount  would  be 
applied  to  reducing  the  $62  million  deficit 
to  about  $23  million. " 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  that  language. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  say  the  financing  fea- 
tures or  the  tax  features  of  the  bill  are  Inci- 
dental Is  not  being  realistic  at  all.  They  are 
very  substantial.  I  shall  support  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long)  . 


The  Presiding  Officer.  The  yea^i  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll . 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  |Mr.  Brewster  1. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  LauscheI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
trom  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  TofNo)  are  absent 
on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCariht).  the  Senat.->r 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
.New  York  (Mr.  Kekkedt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Brewster)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HatjsKA).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr  Btkd)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  YotiNo).  If  present  and  voting, 
the  .Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LADsrHE(  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr  Kennedy)  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robertson (  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee]  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KttCHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton (  and  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonbtall( 
are  ne-^ssarlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HRnsKA( 
are  detained  on  official   business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  HrcskaI  is  paired  with  thn  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster]  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  \x>le  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  le  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton).  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  41.  nays 
44,  as  follows: 

(No.  246  Leg  ) 

TEAS — 4  I 

Allott.  Bartlett,  Bass.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Carlson.  Cotton.  Curtis.  Dlrksen.  Dom- 
Inick.  Eastland.  Ellender.  Ervln,  Fannin, 
Fong,  Hlckenlooper,  Hill.  Holland,  Inouye. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Long,  of  Louisiana,  Mansfield,  McClellan, 
Miller,  Mundt.  Murphy,  Pearson.  Prouty, 
Randolph.  Russell  of  South  Carolina.  Russell 
of  Georgia.  Scott.  Simpson.  Smathers.  Smith, 
Sparfcman,  Stennls,  Symington,  Talmadge, 
Tower,  Williams,  of  Delaware 

NAYS — 44 

Aiken.  Anderson,  Bayh,  Bible  Boggs.  Bur- 
dlck.  Cannon.  Case.  Clark  Cooper.  Dodd. 
Douglas.  Gruenlng.  Harris.  Hart.  Hartke,  Hay- 
den.  Jackson.  Javlts.  Kennedy  ot  Massachu- 
setts. Kuchel,  Long  of  Missouri.  Magnuson. 
McGovern.  Mclntyre.  McNamara.  Metcalf, 
Mondale.  Monroney,  Montoya,  Morse.  Moss. 
Muskle.  Nelson.  Neuberger.  Pastore.  Pell, 
Proxmlre.  RlblcoS.  Thurmond.  Tydlngs.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Yarborough.  Young  of 
North  Dakota. 

NOT  voToro — IS 

Bennett.  Brewster.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
Church.  Fulbrlght.  Gore,  Hruska,  Kennedy 
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,.    M.n,    vr^,-k     TaiiKfhP     McCafthv     McGce.  whoee    earnings    exceed    M50    a    month    and 

Mor'^'n     lober^ors^tonsSl      Young    ol  who  will  have  to  pay  HddlUon.1  tax  amounu^ 

"°i        ■    "■""""  Those  employees,  who  do  not  earn  over  $4oO 

The  PRMiDiNO  OrncEn   (Mr.  Moss  in  the  a  month,  will  pay  no  additional  taxes  and 

rtafr!      The  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken  win  gain  no  "edits  wwardhigherbene^flts. 
and  15  dismissed 


The  increase  In  the  compensation  base 
will  reduce  the  deficit  from  the  projected 
S62  million  a  year  to  approximately  S24  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  railroad  retirement  system 
would  then  be  in  a  satisfactory  financial 
condition.  It  1«  estimated  that  the  change 
In  base  would  produce  an  additional  887 
million  a  year  in  the  tax  income.  Over  one- 
half  of  this  amount.  $48  million,  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  additional  benefit 
amounts  and  the  remainder.  »39  million. 
would  apply  to  the  reduction  of  the  deficit. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  problem  cannot 
be   solved   without   legislative    action.     Tax 

..„ revenue  to  the  system  can  be  increased  only  „„„„  ,„„.,., 

Mr  Pell.  Mr  President,  the  bill  H  R.  3137.      ^y  increasing  the  taxable  wage  base,  or  by      the  Senate  over  what  the  House  conslflc, 
now  under  consideration  by  this  body,  would      mising  tax  rates.    A  rate  increase  would  have      to  be  its  private  reserve 
change  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  so  that     ^  harsh   impact,   particularly  on   employees 
payment  of  an  annuity  to  a  spouse  of  u  re-      ^(^^  ,q^  earnings.    Theu-  tax  amounts  would 
Ircd  railroad  employee  could  be  made  In  the     ^^  increased  and   they  would  get  no  addi- 


Mr.  Peli..  Mr  President,  I  move  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  point  of  order  was  not  well 
taken  and  was  dismissed  be  reconsidered 

Mr  PASToriE  and  Mr  Mansfield  moved 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 


Mr.   Peli-    Mr    Prefident 

The  PRESiDtNO  OmczK  iMr.  Tydings  in  the 
/hair I.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is 
recognized 


of  Representatives,  which  passed  without 
this  amendment. 

My  int«re6t,  at  the  time  I  Introduced  it, 
bill,  was  to  try  to  do  something  about  tSf 
existing  inequities  so  far  as  a  specific  cl«« 
of  railroad  employees'  spouses  are  concerned 
In  that  they  have  their  railroad  reUremw: 
reduced  by  social  security  while  their  ^poUM 
is  still  alive,  and  yet  they  get  both  amomi:,, 
when  one  of  them  has  died. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  wrong  Thu 
Is  the  reason  we  Included  It  In  the  bill  The 
bill  passed  the  House,  as  I  recall,  ;ilmw 
uruinlmously.  In  a  form  without  any  taxa. 
tion  being  added  to  it  at  all, 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  actltt 
which  has  Just  been  taken  by  the  Senate  mij 
easily  result  In  the  defeat  of  the  entl:> 
bill,  because  I  am  positive  that  the  Hou?? 
will  not  absorb  this  degree  of  autonomj  tj- 


tiill  amount  even  though  she  is  at  the  same 
time  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  or  Social  Security 
.\ct  derived  from  her  own  employment.  The 
present  law  requires  a  reduction  In  the 
the  spou.'e's  annuity  by  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits derived  from  her  own  employment,  as 
well  as  by  the  amount  of  certain  other  bene- 
fits to  which  she  mciy  be  entitled  The 
spouse's  annuity  is  the  only  benefit  under  the 
R.T.llro3d  Retirement  Act  which  cannot  now 
be  paid  In  full  concurrently  with  other  bene- 
fits under  the  Socliil  Security  and  Railrood 
Retirement  Acts,  although  in  the  past  there 
were  others.  The  discriminatory  provisions 
agnlnst  spouses  should  be  removed. 

The  change  In  the  luw  as  to  spouse's  an- 
nuities would,  of  course.  Increase  the  costs 
of  the  rallrcKid  retirement  system.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  added  coats  of  this  change 
would  be  obout  S14  million  a  ytur  on  a  level 
basis.  When  HB  3157  passed  the  House  in 
June  of   this  year,  there  w;is   a   deficit  oi 


tlonal  benefits:  Congress,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  never  increased  social  Insurance  taxes 
without  an  accompanying  increase  in  benefit 
amounts. 

In  the  financing  of  the  recent  Improve- 
ment of  .social  security  benefits,  the  Congress 
has  relied  principally  on  an  Increase  in  the 
wage  base  for  the  increase  In  tax  rates  was 
relatively  slight. 

Tax  rates  for  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem are.  under  existing  law,  automatically 
geared  to  the  tax  rates  for  the  social  security 
system,  although  the  railroad  rates  are  ap- 
proximately twice  as  large.  Therefore,  the 
increases  in  the  social  security  tax  rates  will 
be  reflected  In  the  railroad  retirement  rates. 
There  is  not  now  a  coordination  as  to  the 
earnings  base.  Historically,  the  railroad 
retirement  base  has  always,  except  for  a  few 
months  in  the  late  1950's,  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  social  security  base.  It  is  also 
significant  that  even  with  the  change,  a  sub- 
stantially lower  percentage  of  gross  railroad 


long-range  actuarial  basis  in  the  financing     earnings  would  be  taxable  than  was  the  case 


of  the  system  of  about  820  million  a  year 
A  deficit  m  this  amount  is  conBldere<l  to  be 
within  the  range  of  actuarial  tolerance,  .ind 
the  system  was  regarded  as  being  m  a  .-iatts- 
factory  financial  condition  since  that  time. 
Public  Law  89-97,  the  Social  Seciuity  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  has  been  enacted.  The 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  will  have 
the  effect  of  Increosing  certain  direct  finan- 
cial benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  will  add  an  estimated  828  million 
a  ye.-u-  to  the  costs  of  the  system  increasing 
the  deficit  to  about  $48  million  a  year 

With  a  deficit  of  this  amount,  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  is  now  in  an  unsat- 
isfactory financial  condition  and  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  the  effect  of  this  bill  on 
spouses  annuities  would  cause  the  flnoncial 
conditions  to  be  considerably  worse  The 
deficit  would  then  be  approximately  »62  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  syptem  cannot,  of  course, 
endure  in  an  unsatisfactory  financial  condi- 
tion. 


when  the  system  was  first  established,  and 
the  monthly  base  was  only  8300. 

The  increase  in  the  railroad  retirement 
tjix  base  wUl.  of  course,  add  to  the  taxes 
of  railroad  companies,  but  the  larger  In- 
crease 111  the  social  security  tax  base  will  also 
odd  to  the  taxes  for  companies  m  Industry 
covered  by  the  social  security  system. 

Finally.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  If  there  Is 
a  difference  in  the  taxable  wage  law,  those 
under  railroad  retirement  or  compared  with 
those  under  social  security,  then  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
rather  than  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  as  would  be  the  case  If  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

In  reporting  this  bill.  It  is  recognized  that 
benefiti  will  accrue  to  those  workers  who 
pay  the  additional  tax.  Under  the  heading 
of  "Conclusion."  on  page  S  of  the  report. 
It  IS  stated 


Therefore,  I  believe  that  serious  troub;f 
lies  ahead,  so  Jar  as  the  future  of  the  bli: 
Is  concerned, 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  It,  because  this  aca 
my  original  bill,  I  voted  against  the  Pti 
amendment  in  subcommittee,  I  votK 
against  it  again  on  the  floor,  I  am  sllll  jc- 
Ing  to  vote  for  the  bill,  in  the  hope  thai  it 
can  get  something  out  of  conference  Ft;. 
haps.  If  the  House  remains  adamant,  we  Ckt 
show  the  Senate  that  If  It  Is  going  to  do  ar.t- 
thing  for  the  spouses.  It  had  better  take  tot 
bill  In  the  original  draft  as  It  was  fin' 
Introduced. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  etc- 
nomic  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  41.0K 
persons.  Many  of  them  will  disappear  s- 
time  goes  on,  which  Is  Inevitable  to  ail  c; 
life,  so  that  the  drain  on  the  retlremfc; 
fund,  which  hoa  been  mentioned  over  ait 
over  again,  will  progressively  decrease  as  tiH! 
goes  on. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  It  ■rnittla 
be  4  years  before  we  really  had  to  worrj-  at»u; 
retirement  funds  in  any  way  whatsoevtr 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  for  us  to  «i' 
the  position  that  we  must  move  now,  so  :r 
as  railrood  retirement  funds  are  concetcr. 
15  quite  premature. 

This  assumes  that  Congress  would  not  oc 
anything  after  full  hearings  before  the  proi- 
er  committee,  in  order  to  take  care  of  ;t( 
problem,  it   we   presented  It  to  them. 

Thus,  we  are  taking  an  action  with  -.it 
wrong  committee,  insofar  as  revenues  s.'! 
concerned,  even  within  the  Senate,  ci" 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  It  comes  from  ttf 
wrong  House. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islarc 
yielding  to  me  so  that  I  may  make  ttiew 
points,  which  1  believe  are  Important.  Tl* 
should  be  included  in  the  Record.  All  £« 
ators  should  know  that  the  action  tr.ken - 
the  Senate  today  may  easily  result  in  tt* 
inevitable  defeat  of  the  bill,  if  the  Ser.;:' 
is  refusing  to  move,  and  if  the  House  wll)  -■ 
iuse  to  move — as  I  am  sure  it  will. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    388 

Mr  Hartke.  Mr  President,  I  call  up  r' 
amendment  No  388.  and  ask  unantmnusfo- 


It  Is  further  recognized,  because  of  the      o.«..,;.*«»"^ - 

The  committee  Is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that      matching  contribution  of  industry  and  labor,      sent  that  the  reading  of  the  omendtnent  » 
the  situation  cannot  be  corrected  unless  ad-      that  those  workers  earning  more  than  »450      dispensed   with,   but   that  it   be   printtd 
ditlonal  revenue  Is  obtained.     It,  therefore,      per  month  and  living  more  than  5  years  after      the  Record 
amended   the   bill   to   change   the   limit   on      retirement  will  receive  more  than  they  have 
creditable  and  taxable  compensation  for  the      paid  into  the  railroad  retirement  fund     This 
railroad  retirement  system  from  the  present      will   naturally   be   a   factor  bearing  on   any 

future      decisions      in      labor-management 
negotiations." 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  Pell.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator front  Colorado. 

Mr  DoMiNicK  1  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  In  yielding 
to  me.  As  he  well  knows,  the  original  bill 
on  this  propoeal  was  Introduced  by  me.  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  It  was  a 
companion  bill  to  one  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Harris,  of  Arkansas.  In  the  House 
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fiat  »450  a  month  to  an  amount  equal  to 
one-twelfth  of  the  limit  on  annual  taxable 
wagfs  for  the  social  security  system.  As 
we  k'now.  the  annual  taxable  wage  base  for 
social  security  has  been  raised  to  S6  600  from 
«4.800,  an  Incerase  of  »1.800  a  year  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  raise 
the  base  for  the  railroad  retirement  system 
to  tSoO  a  month  from  the  present  »450.  an 
Increase  of  the  equivalent  of  only  »1.200  a 
year 

The  Increase  In  the  base  will  provide  addi- 
tional benefits  for  those  railroad  employees 


The  Vice  President.  Without  objection 
is  so  ordered;    and   the  amendment  will  •' 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

"On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  'Sec  2.  Tt^ 
Act  and  Insert  '  i  b  1  This  section'. 

"At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foilowlM 

"  'TITLE    in    COVERAGE    OF    TIPS 

"'Sec.  301.  (a)  11)  Subsection  (a)  o' ■'■ 
tlon  3202  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod»^ 
1954  (relating  to  deduction  of  tax  frcm  cc_ 
pensatlon)  is  amended  by  adding  ot  the  t- 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence'  "Ante 
ployer  who  Is  furnished  by  an  employ"  ' 
written    statement    of    tips    (received   ic 


calendar  month)  pursuant  to  section  60S3(al 
[0  which  paragraph  (31(B)  of  section  3231 
lel  IS  applicable  may  deduct  an  amount 
equivalent  to  such  tax  with  respect  to  such 
tips  from  any  compensation  of  the  employee 
(exclusive  of  tips)  under  his  control,  even 
though  at  the  time  such  statement  Is  fur- 
nisbid  the  total  amount  of  the  tips  Included 
In  statements  furnished  to  the  employer  as 
DBVl.-ig  been  received  by  the  employee  In 
such  calendar  month  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  by  such  employer  is  less  than 
«20,"  ' 

"  <2)    Such   section    3202   Is  amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 
Special  Rule  for  Tips. — 

ill  In  the  case  of  tips  which  consti- 
tute compensation,  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
applicable  only  to  such  tips  as  are  Included 
in  a  written  statement  furnished  to  the  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  section  6053 la),  and  only 
to  the  extent  that  collection  can  be  made 
by  the  employer,  at  or  after  the  time  such 
Etfliement  Is  so  furnished  and  before  the 
close  of  the  10th  day  following  the  calendar 
month  lor,  If  paragraph  (3)  applies,  the  30th 
day  following  the  quarter)  In  which  the  tips 
were  deemed  paid,  by  deducting  the  amount 
of  the  lax  from  su?h  compensation  of  the 
•mployee  (excluding  tips,  but  Including 
funds  turned  over  by  the  employee  to  the 
employer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  as  are 
under  control  of  the  employer, 

(2)   If  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3201. 

Willi  respect  to  tips  which  are  Included  in 
^Tiittn  statements  furnished  In  any  month 
:o  the  employer  pursuant  to  section  6053(a), 
exceeds  the  compensation  of  the  employee 
icxcluding  tips)  from  which  the  employer  is 
required  to  collect  the  tax  under  paragraph 
il),  the  employee  may  fiu-nlsh  to  the  em- 
ployer on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  (or,  if  p.iragraph  (3)  applies, 
on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  the  following 
quarter  (an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  excess, 

3)  The  Secretarj-  or  his  delegate  may. 

under  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  author- 
ize employers — 

'  A)  to  estimate  the  amount  of  lips  that 

will  be  reported  by  the  employee  pursuant  to 
section  6053(a)  In  any  quarter  of  the  calen- 
dar year, 

■■ '  "iB)  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted upon  each  payment  of  compensation 
lexclusive  of  tips)  r<urlng  such  quarter  as  if 
tbe  tips  so  estimated  constituted  actual  tips 
so  reported,  and 

IC)    to  deduct  upon  any  payment  of 

compensation  (other  than  tlpsi,  but  Includ- 
in?  funds  turned  over  by  the  employee  to  the 
employer  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  to  such 
employee  during  such  quarter  land  within 
30  davs  thereafter)  such  amount  as  may  be 
necesE.iry  to  adjust  the  amount  actually  de- 
ducted upon  such  compensation  of  the  em- 
ployee during  the  quarter  to  the  amount 
required  to  be  deducted  In  respect  of  tips 
included  In  written  statements  furnished  lo 
^e  employer  during  the  quarter. 

1 4 1   If  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3201 

»lth  respect  to  tips  which  constitute  com- 
pensation exceeds  the  portion  of  such  tax 
which  can  be  collected  by  the  employer  from 
the  compensation  of  the  employee  pursuant 
t«  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  paragraph  (31,  such  ex- 
cess shall  be  paid  by  the  employee," 

"ibi  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
eilli  of  section  3231  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cide  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnltlon  of 
comtioiuatlon  for  purposes  of  the  Railroad 
Retlrenr.ent  Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
■exceut  as  Is  provided  under  paragraph 
'3>  »■■  ^rter  "I'.ps". 

"i2i  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  3231 
■'  further  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end 
'-herec!  the  following  new  paragraph: 

3)  Solely  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Im- 

F«»ed  by  section  3201   and  other  provisions 


of  this  chapter  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  such 
tax.  the  term  'compensation'  also  Includes 
cash  tips  received  by  an  employee  In  any 
calendar  month  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment by  an  employer  unless  the  amount  of 
such  cash  tips  is  less  than  S20." 

"  (3)  Sucti  section  3231  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection ; 

"  '  "(h)  Tips  Constitutinc  Compensation. 
Tlme  Deemed  Paid. — Por  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  tips  which  constitute  compensation 
for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 3201  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  at  the 
lime  a  written  statement  Including  such 
tips  is  furnished  to  the  employer  pursuant 
to  section  60531a)  or  (if  no  statement  in- 
cluding such  tlp6  la  so  furnished)  at  the 
time  received." 

"(c)  Section  3402(k)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "or  section  3202(c) 
121"  after  "section  3102(c)(2)"  wherever  it 
appears  tlierein  and  (B)  by  Inserting  "or 
section  3202(a)"  ofter  "section  3102(a)" 
wherever  it  appears  therein. 

"(d)  Section  6053(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  reporting  ot  tips)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  "or  section  3201  (as  the  case  may 
be)"  after  "section  3101".  and  (2)  by  Insert- 
ing "or  section  3202  las  the  case  niay  be)" 
after  "section  3102". 

"  tei  Section  6652(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  report  tips)  is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  "or  which  are  compensation  (as 
defined  in  section  3231(e) )"  after  "which  are 
wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121(ai  )".  and 
(21  by  inserting  "or  section  3201  (as  the  case 
maybe)  "after  "section  3101". 

"'(f)  ( 1 1  Subsection  ( h )  of  section  I  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  ""(1)"  after  "(h)"". 
(B)  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  "(except  as  Is  provided  under  para- 
graph (2))""  after  "tips",  and  (C)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

(2)  Solely  for  purposes  of  determining 

amount*  to  be  Included  in  the  compensation 
of  an  Individual  who  is  an  employee  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (b))  the  term  'compen- 
sation' shall  (subject  to  section  3(c))  also 
Include  cash  tips  received  by  an  employee  In 
any  calendar  month  In  the  course  of  bis  em- 
ployment by  an  employer  unless  the  amount 
of  such  cash  tips  is  less  than  820. 

(3)  Tips  Included  as  compensation  by 

re.ison  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  iDe  deemed  to  be  paid  at  the  lime  a 
written  statement  including  such  tips  Is 
furnished  lo  the  employer  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion e053(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  or  (if  no  statement  including  such 
tips  Is  so  furnished)  at  the  time  received." 
"  '302.  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tips  received 
by  employees  after  1965.'  " 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  one  which  came  to  my  attention  as 
a  need  in  order  to  maintain  the  parallels  be- 
tween social  security  and  railroad  retirement. 
It  came  to  my  attention  too  late  for  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  In  connection 
with  H.R  3157.  but  I  believe  it  Is  a  worthy 
change  and  one  which  Is  needed  In  the  light 
of  action  taken  in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments Act.  It  does  Just  one  thing;  namely, 
secures  for  tip  employees  of  the  railroads  the 
sxme  treatment  of  their  tips  for  retirement 
purposes  as  that  which  is  n::w  accorded  tip 
employees  in  the  social  security  law.  Thit 
Is.  It  allows  dining  car  employees,  porters. 
and  those  relatively  few  employees  of  the 
railroids  who  receive  tips  to  furnish  the  em- 
ployer with  a  statement  of  those  eums  thus 
received  In  a  calendar  month.  The  employer 
then  deducts  the  tax  required,  and  the  em- 
ployee receives  credit  In  his  payments  for 
the  additional  e.trnlngs  represented  by  the 
tips.  As  in  the  case  of  the  social  security  law. 
there  is  no  payment  made  by  the  employer. 


The  numbers  of  persons  thus  affected  Is 
small  in  relation  to  total  railroad  employ- 
ment, but  for  each  of  them  the  opportunity 
to  count  tips  as  wages  for  retirement  pur- 
poses should  be  extended  Just  as  we  have 
done  lo  hotel  and  restaurant  workers  and 
others  under  social  secvirity, 

I  have  tLilked  with  the  Associate  General 
Counsel  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
and  he  Iniorms  me  that  the  Board  has  no 
objections.  Neither  do  the  railroad  unions 
as  represented  by  tiie  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives Association,  and  since  the  employers 
do  not  under  this  bill  acquire  additional 
financial  obligations,  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  objections. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  ask  that  the  committee  accept  this  amend- 
ment, so  that  equity  may  be  maintained  in 
this  small  area  of  employment  where  tips 
are  received, 

Mr,  Pell,  Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  on  his  amendment.  It 
is  excellent.     I  accept  the  amendmsnit. 

The  amendment  w.os  agreed  to. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Morse  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the  bill 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  comnuttee  amendment  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  rend  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  Vice  President.  The  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time  the  question  Is.  Shall  it 
pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  |Mr.  ChuschI.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  |Mr.  LAt-scHE|,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  |Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  RoBER'rsoNi,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr  Stennis).  and  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Ohio  (Mr.  YoltngI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator  from 
Tennefsee  (Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr  Kennedy  |,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr  McCarthy |  are  necessarily 
absent, 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  Church], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  Kennedy j, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lal^sche),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PulbrightJ.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore(.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr  McCarthy],  the 
Senotor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee|.  the 
Senator  from  Virlgnla  [Mr  Ropertson[,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yoitnc]  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  KtJCHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr  Morton)  and  the  Sen- 
ator fro.-n  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall ( 
atf  necefsarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr,  Morton |  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(No  247  Leg.) 

YEAS — SB 

Aiken.  Allott.  Anderson,  Bartlett.  Bass. 
Bayh.  Bennett,  Bible,  Boggs,  Brewster,  Bur- 
dick,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  BjTd  of  West  Virginia. 
Cannon.  Carlson.  Case.  Clark  Cooper.  Cotton. 
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CurUs.  DlrKsen.  Dodd.  Dominlcic  Douglas 
Eastland.  Ellender.  Ervln.  Fannin.  Fong. 
Oruenlng,  Hiirrla.  Hart,  Hartke  Hayden 
Hickenloopcr.  Hill.  Holland.  Hrusfci.  Inouye 
Jackson,  Juviu,  .Jordan  or  North  Carolina. 
Jordan  of  Id:iho,  Kennedy  of  M.-iisachiisetts. 
Kuchel,  Long  of  Missouri  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Magnuson.  Mansfield  McClellan.  McQovern 
Mclntyre.  McNajn.ira  Metcalf.  Miller,  Mon- 
d.ile.  Monronev.  Montoya.  Morse.  Moss, 
Mundt.  Murphy,  Muskie,  Nelson.  Neuberger 
P.i.'store.  Peurson.  Pell.  Prouty  Proxmire.  Ran- 
dolph, Ribicoff.  Russell  of  South  Carolina. 
Russell  of  Georgia.  Scott.  Simpson  Smathers. 
Smltn,  Sparkman.  Sj-mlngton  Talmodge. 
Thurmond  Tower.  Tydings,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  WiUiLUns  of  Delaware,  Yarborough, 
and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

NOT   VOTING — 12 

Church,  Pulbrtght.  Gore.  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  Lausche.  McCarthy  McQee.  Morton. 
Robertson.  Saltonst^ill.  Stennia  and  Young 
of  Ohio 
So  the  bin  (HR  3157j  was  pitssed 
The  title  waa  amended,  so  tis  to  read:  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
11)37  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  reduce 
the  annuities  o(  the  spouses  of  retired  em- 
ploveea  by  the  amount  of  certain  monthly 
benefits,  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr  Peli,  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the 
.vote  by  which  the  bill  woa  passed  be  re- 
considered, 

Mr.  MANsriEtj)  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
Uy  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Hott/iND  Mr  President,  I  voted  for 
the  bill  which  was  Just  passed  because.  In 
common  with  all  Senators.  I  believe  It  should 
have  been  passed,  and  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  humanitarian  objectives  of  the  blU: 
but  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  if  the 
amendment  which  was  attached  to  this  bill 
that  would  tend  to  make  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Fund  solvent  Is  eliminated  from 
the  bin  by  the  House  and  It  comes  back  In 
that  form  without  the  revenue  provisions 
which  would  allow  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Fund  to  remain  solvent.  I  shall  vote  against 
It. 

Mr.  Pell.  I  quite  understand  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  view  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  M.»NsriELD.  Mr.  President,  we  have  Just 
completed  nction  on  HR  8469.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
The  main  and  most  spirited  Issue  Involved 
was  the  cons-tltutlonal  question  raised  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  |Mr. 
LoND)  by  hla  point  of  order.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  |Mr.  Pell|  and  the  senior  Sen- 
.Htor  from  Oregon  I  Mr  Mouse  1  for  the  ar- 
ticulate presentations  of  their  respective 
points  of  view  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI  demonstrated  not 
only  his  persuasivenes,  hut  also  his  mastery 
of  the  constitutional  questions  Involved  and 
•lie  p.-4rllamentary  precedents  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  vote  sustaining  his  position  . 

Again  the  Senate  has  demonstrated  that 
a  thorough  presentation  of  legislation  can 
be  accomplished  In  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  when  a  genuine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tlcn  exisr.s 

For  this  I  thank  every  Member  of  the 
Senate 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Rhode  Island  again  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  passage  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  think  Is  highly  desirable. 

We  have  in  the  House  bill  a  good  bill. 
I  believe  that  it  Is  In  the  interests  of  the 
railroad  companies  and  in  the  Interests 
of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  also  in 
the  Interests  of  the  Railway  Retirement 
Board  and  Its  jurisdiction,  and  the  con- 


tinuation of  its  prerogatives,  that  this 
bill  be  passed  Therefore  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Ml".  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.     I  am  happy  to  yield   to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
«-l3h  to  join  the  other  Senators  who  have 
risen  to  speak  about  the  measure  and 
about  its  able  manager.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PellI  for  the  skill  he  has 
shown  in  handling  the  measure,  not  only 
here  in  the  Senate,  where  it  passed 
originally,  but  also  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  House  measure  Mr,  President, 
this  skillful  management  of  the  bill 
demonstrate  the  Senators  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  He  has  amply  evi- 
denced that  he  is  a  veteran  of  this  body. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  and  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI,  who  has 
shown  his  Interest  and  his  desire  to  be 
helpful  in  this  particular  bill,  and  who 
has  indicated  his  support  of  it.  now  that 
some  of  the  questions  which  he  pre- 
viously had  in  mind  have  been  eradi- 
cated or  overcome.  This  is  proof  of  the 
constructive  and  bipartisan  effort  which 
has  made  this  session  of  Congress  a  suc- 
cess. I  commend  and  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

In  closing,  let  me  add  that  I  think  this 
is  another  illustration  of  the  humane- 
ness of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  done  much  for 
the  railroad  Industry.  They  need  the 
type  of  help  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  so  will- 
ingly offered.  ^ 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
recognized,  through  this  legislation,  the 
needs  of  labor.  To  me  it  is  another  indi- 
cation of  the  warmheartedness,  the  tol- 
erance, and  the  understanding  he  has  for 
the  various  segments  that  make  up  our 
population,  which  we  are  honored  to 
represent  in  this  body.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  majority  lead- 
er very  much  indeed  for  those  kind  re- 
marks 

I  gladly  underscore  the  remarks  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  because  the 
action  I  am  suggesting  in  voting  on  this 
bill  now  in  no  way  indicates  agreement 
with  the  view  that  the  basic  bill  the  Sen- 
ate passed  was  unconstitutional. 

What  we  are  voting  on  now  is  a  bill 
which  seeks  a  compromise  between  the 
various  views  that  have  been  advanced, 
and  we  are  voting  on  It  on  its  merits.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  the  Senate  was 
correct  in  its  view  and  its  wisdom  in  vot- 
ing the  original  measure  to  be  constitu- 
tional. The  Senator  from  Oregon  knows 
how  grateful  I  am  to  him  for  his  help  and 
support  the  other  day.  and  for  the  good 
advice  and  counsel  he  gave  me  at  that 

time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bUl 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE  OP  THE  RED 
CROSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  dlsai;ree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  iHR.  8715 1  to  authorize  a  con- 
tribution by  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Crosii. 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Offleer  appointed  Mr.  Chtjp.ch, 
Mr.  Clahk.  and  Mr.  Case  conferees  oi.  the 
part  of  the  Senate 


TRIBUTE  TO  MORRIS  FORGASH  OF 
U.S.  FREIGHT  CO. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  vital  segments  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  Is  transjxirtatlon.  The 
US.  transportation  system  may  be 
viewed,  in  fact,  as  the  key  to  the  entire 
future  development  of  our  economy. 

For  this  reason,  innovation  and 
progress  In  this  area  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance One  of  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
cessful Innovators  in  the  transportation 
field  has  been  Morris  Forgash.  of  the  U.S. 
Freight  Co.  He  has  made  several  major 
contributions  in  this  respect  during  the 
past  decade. 

A  most  interesting  article  describing 
Mr  Forgash's  achievements  appeared  In 
a  recent  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine 
This  Is  more  than  a  success  story;  it  is 
a  storj'  of  Important  contributions  to  the 
continued  economic  growth  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd 
as  follows; 

One  Big  Package  for  the  Shippeks 
Morris  Forgash   built  up  US.   Frelehi  W 
piggybacking  and  a  new  price  policy     No* 
he  tvants  to  extend  these  Ideas  rtlll  further 
revolutionizing  the  Industry. 

Outside  the  transportation  Industry  fe« 
people  have  ever  heard  of  Morris  Forgash  J 
fact  that  seems  surprising  to  anyone  wlio  l-.3= 
watched  this  furious  bundle  of  enerKy  •' 
woik. 

Forgash.  the  president  of  OS  Freight  Co 
18  a  gadfly  in  an  Industry  that  Is  partlcu!,i.-;f 
set  in  its  ways.  It  Is  mied  with  people  wt 
Immerse  themselves  m  the  operating  I'tco 
lems— and  Joys — of  running  trains  b.-irgfs 
ships,  and  trucks  pretty  much  as  they  ex.;' 
today  To  most  of  these  people.  Forgn«h  ;: 
a  meddling  nuisance. 

But  to  PVirgash.  and  his  supporters.  :.'  -' 
a  miracle  worker  sweeping  away  cobwe'js 

INNOVATOR 

What  he  would  like  to  do  Is  to  revolutior.u^ 
transportation  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  economy 
the  shipping  and  traveling  public,  oca 
IncldentaUy.  tJ.S.  Freight.  The  trouble  -' 
lots  of  powerful  people  dont  want  It  rcvo;a- 
tlonlzed — at  any  rate,  not  his  way 

Whether  or  not  the  64-year-old  executi" 
will  succeed,  at  least  In  the  manner  or  de««| 
to    which    he    aspires.    Is    In    doubt      B';: 
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wtuilever  happens,  transportation  wiu  never 
be  the  same  again. 

EXPANBTNO  BASE 

The  base  from  which  he  operates  Is  a  hold- 
ing company  that  owns  39  subsidiaries — In- 
cluding domestic  and  International  freight 
forwarding  cnmpanle.«.  local  pickup  and  de- 
livery trucking  companies,  equipment  leaslnit. 
public  warehousing,  and  Caribbean  shipping 
and  trucking  companies — plus  one  division 
milking  pipe  and  steel 

Freight  forwarding  Is  the  core  of  the  opera- 
tion Most  big  freight  forwarding  companies 
were  started  and  often  controlled  by  railroad 
men.  to  do  the  Job  of  making  a  few  big  ship- 
ments out  of  a  lot  of  little  ones.  Even  today 
For 'afhs  proposals  ore  railroad  oriented 

ns  Freight  was  controlled  by  the  New 
Tork  Central  Railroad  until  1965.  At  that 
time.  Its  stock  was  spun  off  to  Central  share- 
holders after  U-S.  Freight's  management  had 
bought  a  large  block  of  stock.  Forgash, 
In  the  meantime,  had  worked  his  way  up 
in  U  S.  Freight  from  the  shipping  dock  to 
the  presidency,  educating  himself  in  rates 
and  law  af  he  went  along. 

In  the  years  since,  U.S.  Freight  has  grown 
from  revenues  of  S146  million  to  3245  mil- 
lion last  year.  Part  of  this  growth  has 
beer.  Internal,  but  much  hi.s  come  from 
Bcquirlng  small,  family-owned  forwarders. 
most  of  whom  specialized  in  one  geographi- 
es} Brea  or  In  one  specific  type  of  merchan- 
dise 

SPRINGBOARD 

Spectacular  as  this  lO-year  growth  has 
t>een,  this  Is  not  what  makes  Forgash  Im- 
portant or  frightening  to  the  transportation 
Industry.  What  he  le  best  known  for — and 
the  thing  he  Is  using  for  a  springboard  in 
his  attempt  to  streamline  transportation — 
Is  piggybacking,  the  practice  of  putting 
highway  trailers  on  railroad  cars 

Forgash  did  not  Invent  piggybacking  It 
Tai-  .st.Trted  more  than  100  years  ago  when 
Long  Island  vegetable  farmers  put  their 
fflrm  wagons  on  Long  Island  Railroad  flat- 
carf  to  carry  the  produce  to  Brooklyn. 

Bui  Forgash  has  become  totally  Identified 
with  piggybacking.  Thanks  to  it,  he  Is  now 
the  railroads'  biggest  single  private  custo- 
mer—and second  only  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

N¥W    PRICING    CONCEPT 

What  Forgash  did  Invent  !.";  a  concept  of 
pricing  and  service  that  strikes  at  the  very 
root5  of  the  traditional  American  transpor- 
utlon  philosophy.  Instead  of  charging  a 
rate  based  on  the  value  of  the  transportation 
service,  he  has  created  a  rate  based  on  the 
carriers*  costs. 

This  one  step,  seemingly  logical  and  in- 
nocuous to  tlie  uninitiated,  has  changed  the 
praf;Ticp  of  putting  trailers  on  flatcars  from 
a  relatively  Ilttle-used  gimmick  In  1958  into 
a  msssive  and  rapidly  growing  custom  today. 
This  year  for  the  flr?t  time.  US.  railroads 
will  load  more  than  1-miUlon  piggyback 
flatcars.  and  the  end  Is  nowhere  In  sight- 
He  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  a  shipper 
almost  anywhere  In  the  world  will  be  able 
to  load  a  standard  container  and  send  It  to 
any  other  point  m  the  world.  The  shipper 
wiU  neither  know  nor  care  how  it  gets  there, 
so  long  as  it  arrives  at  the  appointed  hour, 
undamaged,  and  for  the  cheapest  possible 
price. 

The  container  may  travel  by  rail,  water, 
highway,  air.  or  a  combination  of  these.  It 
wui  flt  on  or  In  anything.  Instead  of  truck- 
ers, railroads,  bargellnes,  and  even  airlines 
flghung  each  other  for  traffic,  each  will  carry 
the  trafllc  for  which  It  is  best  suited. 

Finally.  In  Forgash's  mlllenlum.  there 
won't  be  warring  railroads,  truckers,  and 
hargellnea  at  all.  but  total  service,  "one- 
*tep"  transportation  companies.  "We  have 
•hied  Fiway  from  the  means  of  coordination 
that  holds  the  greatest  promise — diversifica- 
tion through  common  ownership."  he  says 
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WUAT   IS    U^.   FREIGHT? 

Obviously.  Forgash  expects  one  of  the  sur- 
viving all-purpose  transportation  companies 
to  be  U.S.  Freight.  That  Is  the  aim  he  has 
had  in  mind  In  the  buildup  of  the  company 
in  the  Inst  10  years. 

The  structure  he  has  erected  for  the  com- 
pany la  enough  to  give  a  textbook  manage- 
ment consultant  a  nightmare.  Yet,  at  least 
one  official  calmly  compares  the  fundamental 
concept  to  General  Motors, 

Each  subsidiary  is  wholly  owned — but  al- 
most wholly  independent.  The  head  of  each 
is  rewarded.  In  addition  to  salary,  through 
profit  shiu-lng — from  the  profits  of  bis  own 
operation  alone.  IT  his  profits  are  increased 
by  dealing  with  another  U.S.  Freight  sub- 
sidiary, well  and  good.  But  If  he  can  get  a 
better  deal  outside  the  family,  he  is  expected 
and  encouraged  to  do  eo.  All  be  must  worry 
about  la  the  bottom  line  on  his  own  income 
account. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  U.S.  Freight  is  still 
so  little  known,  since  shippers,  carriers,  and 
consignees  rarely  deal  with  ti  directly. 

CONSOLnJATORS 

To  understand  why  such  a  loosely  con- 
trolled company  makes  sense,  it  Is  necessary 
to  take  a  look  at  the  forwarding  business. 

Its  underlying  premise  Is  that  transporta- 
tion companies  can  carry  big  shipments  more 
efficiently  and  economically  than  lltUe  ones — 
and  charges  less  per  pound  for  them.  But  a 
forwarder,  in  theory,  can  handle  lots  of  little 
shipments  more  cheaply.  He  consolidates 
them  Into  truckload  and  carload  lots,  then 
buys  the  transportation  from  the  carrier. 
His  profit  comes  from  the  spread  between 
what  he  charges  the  shipper  and  pays  the 
carrier. 

A  shipper  can  gain  by  dealing  with  Mm. 
because  often  the  forwarder's  rat«e  are  lower 
than  the  carrier's  and  his  service  better 
TT-S.  Freight  companies  routinely  have  40  or 
50  freight  cars  a  night  leaving  New  York  for 
the  west  coast  alone.  With  this  assured 
business,  railroads  would  be  Insane  not  Xq 
expedite  those  cars:  often  they  move  in 
a  single  block  in  the  fastest  trains.  A  small 
shipper  co\ildn't  get  anything  like  this  serv- 
ice. 

TIES  THAT  BIND 

A  forwarder's  business  is  built  on  hie 
reputation  for  honesty.  ser\'ice,  price,  per- 
haps a  special  knowledge  In  handling  certain 
mentfi&ndlse — fashions,  textiles,  furniture. 
machine  toals.  Loyalties  between  shipper 
and  forwarder  are  carefully  nurtured. 

This  is  the  most  compelling  reason  for 
keeping  U.S.  Freight  splintered.  In  one  glani 
company,  the  expertise.  lojTiltles.  and  per- 
sonal relationships  might  vanish. 

This  is  often  cited  a.>i  a  reaiton  why  Re- 
public Carloadlng,  until  recently  a  formi- 
dable U.S.  Freight  competitor,  lost  so  much 
business  and  eventually  dragged  Its  pur- 
chaser. Yale  Express  System.  Into  bank- 
ruptcy, when  Yale  consolidai*d  broadly  with 
Republic. 

FIRM   HAND 

Yet.  while  US.  Freight  appears  to  be  a  loose 
confederation,  all  the  equity  Is  still  owned 
by  the  parent  company  Forgash.  Executive 
Vice  President  G.  R  Moir.  or  Vice  President 
and  Secretary  F.  N.  Melius,  Jr  ,  are  top  rank- 
ing officers  and  directors  of  all  subsidiaries. 
Since  all  subsidiaries  are  in  the  same  kind  of 
business,  if  coetfi  get  out  of  line  In  one  ifs 
easy  to  pinpoint  the  trouble  by  comparison 
with  others. 

In  fact,  loose  as  it  seems,  one  of  the  thinge 
Wall  Street  admirers  of  U-S.  Freight  Uke  best 
about  It  is  its  management. 

Because  the  components  are  set  up  In  a 
delicate  system  nf  checks  and  balances.  U.S. 
Freight  practically  runs  it*elf  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  Occasionally  Forgash  or  another 
officer  win  have  to  referee  an  intercompany 
squabble      But  to  a  large  extent.  Porpi&h'p 


agile  if  somewhat  \jn disciplined  mind  Is  free 
to  roam  the  broad  transportation  scene. 

THE  n)E.A   MAN  AT  WORK 

It  is  just  when  this  mind  Is  roaming  that 
friend  and  foe  alike  must  look  out. 

Forgash  literally  thrives  on  ideas.  U 
someone  mentions  something  tJ^at  tnterestB 
htm,  he  is  on  the  phone  in  a  flash,  calling  one 
associate  to  test  out  a  certain  angle,  another 
to  look  up  an  applicable  law.  The  XjS. 
Freight  chief  executive,  m  fact,  .spends  most 
of  the  day  and  hall  the  night  on  the  phone. 

Company  executives  wouldn't  think  of 
going  anywhere  without  leaving  word  where 
they  can  be  reached — days,  nights,  and  week- 
ends. 

It's  tough  enough  for  them  when  Forgash 
Is  in  the  office,  worse  when  he  Is  In  hl£  tele- 
phone-equipped car  or  yacht,  or  in  Europe 
on  business  i  Forgash  doesn't  take  vacations 
in  the  normal  sense  of  the  wordi .  Then  he 
can't  waste  time  or  money  going  through 
channels;  he  calls  anyone  deep  within  any  of 
his  companies  directly,  without  warning — 
and  wants  an  Immediate  answer. 

CONTRADICTIONS 

Forgash  Is  full  of  strange  contradictions. 
Under  a  deadline,  his  talk  is  sharp,  to  the 
point,  brilliantly  logical.  When  he  sits  back 
and  ruminates.  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  fol- 
low his  uain  of  thought. 

He  loves  to  speak  In  public.  Is  quite  proud 
of  his  speeches — but  rarely  talks  to  a  large 
audience.  He  Is  also  at  his  best  speaking  off 
The  cuff  in  a  question  period  afterward 
Some  of  his  speeches  have  such  rolling  titles 
as  "Transportation  Equation:  Apathy  Plxis 
Inaction  Divided  by  Talk  Equals  Crisis  and 
Nationalization." 

PICOTBACKER'S    PEOCRESS 

This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  Forgash 
brought  to  bear  on  the  advancement  of  pig- 
gybacking, and  on  the  Incredibly  complicated 
world  of  freight  ratos  he  had  to  grapple  with 
In  order  to  push  it . 

Today's  intricate  structure  began  fairly 
simply  when  railroads  had  a  monopoly  and 
could  charge  what  the  traffic  would  bear. 
They  carried  low-value  raw  materials  at  a 
low  rate,  even  a  loss,  and  got  their  money 
back  by  charging  high  rates  for  high-value 
finished  goods. 

But  when  the  truck  came,  motor  carriers 
charged  less  and  provided  faster,  more  flexi- 
ble service  on  manufactured  goods,  which 
they  are  ideally  suited  to  carry.  Tliey  took 
from  the  rails  its  most  profitable  business. 

Then,  one  by  one.  major  companies  dis- 
covered that  where  even  truck  rates  were 
high  on  certain  commodities,  they  could  haul 
the  goods  themselves  for  less. 

This  led  to  the  dramatic  growth  In  private 
hauling — which  Forgash  finds  particularly 
upsetting,  and  "repugnant  to  basic  econo- 
mies." 

NEW    IDEA 

Piggybacking  c&me  into  vogue  in  a  small 
way  in  the  early  1950's.  Either  truckers  con- 
tracted with  railroads  to  haul  their  trailers. 
or  railroads  carried  their  own  Either  way. 
rates  for  goods  in  the  trailer  were  sttU  based 
on  the  old  commodity  classification  system. 

Forgush's  basic  idea  was  to  forget  what  was 
in  the  trailer,  except  for  the  rule  that  It  must 
carry  a  mixed  load.  A  shipper,  he  figured. 
should  be  allowed  to  present  his  own  or  a 
leased  trailer  at  the  railroad  siding,  and  have 
It  hauled  for  a  flat  fee  based  on  mileage. 
This,  he  reasoned,  would  be  "pure  rail  serr- 
Ice,"  priced  on  exactly  known  rail  costs,  find 
both  profitable  to  rails  and  economical  to 
shipper? . 

The  plan  went  Into  effect  in  1958.  and  ob- 
viously drew  seme  rail  freight  out  of  box- 
cars to  the  cheaper  piggyback,  But  It  also 
brought  back  to  the  rails  some  of  the  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  such  freight  they  had  lost  to 
trucks  in  the  previous  10  years. 
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Tne  plan  was  th\ia  an  Immediate  boon  to 
e  railronds.  and  nn  equal  boon  to  shippers. 

BATTLE 

After  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
sior.  approved  the  plan,  truckers  sought  to 
use  rfiU  service  the  soire  wny  and  the  ICC 
ngreed.  Thus,  the  trucking  industry  would 
he^'ome  a  shipper  on  the  rftllrcnds. 

This  aroused  Forgash.  Since  the  low  ap- 
pr.rontly  won't  let  U.S  Freight  acquire  a 
long-haul  c.irrler,  he  didn't  see  why  a  long- 
haul  carrier  should  perform  a  forwarder's 
services.  Tne  railroads  went  to  Federal  court 
In  Chlcneo.  and  only  3  weeks  ago  the  court 
upheld  their  position.  Now  truckers  and 
ICC  may  go  lo  the  supreme  Court 

ACQty-ISmOM  BE.VT 

Foreash  did  try  unsuccessfully  to  get  the 
lnw  changed  to  allow  fonn'arders  to  acquire 
carriers-  Then  believing  the  law  to  be  am- 
biguous, he  sought  approval  to  buy  Seatraln 
Lines.  Inc  —and  still  wanu  an  ICC  ruling. 
though  someone  else  has  acquired  control  of 
it  In  the  meantime. 

He  has  also  tried  to  buy  control  of  the  rall- 
w;\y-owned  Railway  Express  Agency,  had  an 
option  on  American  Export  Lines  but  let  It 
drop,  and  last  year  sought  to  buy  Matson 
Navigation  Co,  Convinced  that  he  will  soon 
be  allowed  to  break  out  of  the  forwarder 
field,  Forgash  had  US  Freight  keep  plenty  of 
money  on  hand  for  acquisitions.  The  latest 
annual  report  shows  over  $29  million  In  cash 
and  marketable  securities 

RISING  NET 

As  a  moneyma'iier.  US  Freight  sets  no 
track  records.  Last  year,  on  sales  of  almost 
5245  million.  It  netted  under  $6  6  million 
But  net  grows  steadily  and  consistently;  It 
wa.s  up  17  percent  In  the  first  half  of  1965. 
.'^nd  because  the  investment  needed  in  the 
forwarder  business  Is  small.  US.  Freight's 
19G4  net  on  Invested  capital  less  treasury 
stock  was  a  remarkable  19.4  percent. 

Speaking  of  Investment.  New  York  Central 
spun  off  U.S  Freight  not  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  It.  but  OS  a  stock  dividend 
to  Central  holders  to  keep  the  inte  Robert  R. 
Young's  promise  to  them  of  Increased  divi- 
dends. In  view  of  what  happened  to  VS. 
Freight  since.  It  may  have  been  one  of 
Young's  biggest  mistakes 


THE  NA'nONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BO.^RD 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
September  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
matiaztne  tliere  appears  an  informative 
.\nd  interesting  article  on  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  how  It  is  op- 
eratinR  today. 

.Among  those  whose  views  are  featured 
1.^  the  jtmior  Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
i.<;  serving  with  distinction  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
He  has  ably  outlined  some  aspects  of  the 
current  labor-management  scene  which 
merit  the  serious  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  receive  wider  distribu- 
tion. I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

1  Prom    Na:  ion's    Business.   September    1965] 
Who  Rt'.ss  the  L.*bor  Board 
•  Employers  feel   that   this  Federal   agency 
r:ivors  unions  Instead  of  being  impartial  l 

Businessmen  are  becoming  convinced  that 
the   cards   are  stacked   against    them   when 


they  go  before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Federal  agency  cliarged  with  pro- 
tecting the  righu  of  employers,  of  unions, 
and  of  individual  workers. 

And  with  good  resison.  Growing  unloa 
and  o:her  liberal  Influence  on  the  agency 
and  shifts  In  board  policies  In  favor  of  unions 
began  in  the  Kennedy  adlnlnlstration  and 
continue  at  an  alarming  rate  today.  This 
was  found  In  a  survey  by  Nation's  Business. 
The  problem  employers  face  was  pinpoint- 
ed in  dozens  of  lengthy  Interviews  with  ex- 
perts in  labor  law. 

Says  Theodore  I,  laerman.  a  New  York 
labor-management  attorney ;  "Many  union 
lawyers  make  no  bones  that  they  have  the 
inside  track  with  the  Labor  Board  as  now 
constituted,  and  even  boast  of  it.  Scores 
of  the  Board's  decisions  fully  Justify  tUls 
view." 

A  member  of  the  labor  law  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Iserman  is 
the  author  of  two  books  on  basic  labor  law. 
Prank  A.  O'Connell.  director  of  labor  re- 
lations of  Olln  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.. 
say'i  the  Board  "conceives  Its  mission  to  be 
not  merely  to  protect  the  right  to  organize, 
as  the  law  says,  but  actively  to  promote 
unionization 

I  don't  believe  the  Board  members  are 
consciously  guilty  of  bias  The  problem  is 
not  that  simple.  The  problem  is  one  of  a 
philosophy  which  because  it  Is  sincerely 
(however  mistakenly)  espoused,  is  far  more 
pervasive  and  dangerous  than  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  any  Individuals" 

Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin,  of  Ar'usona.  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
accuses  the  Board  of  emasculating  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  undermining  the  rights  of 
employees,  employers,  and  the  general  public. 
By  abandoning  precedents  and  overturning 
previous  decisions,  he  says  the  Board  Is 
legislating  rather  than  applying  the  law  as 
Intended  by  Congress. 

"It  is  my  opinion,  and  that  of  many 
others,"  he  told  Nation's  Business,  "that  the 
Board  is  reverting  to  the  role  It  played  dur- 
ing its  early  days — that  of  crusader  for  union 
offlcialB." 

The  Senator  cites  speclQc  examples  which 
he  says  illustrate  "this  disquieting  trend  ": 

1  The  Board  has  liberalized  picketing  re- 
strictions so  as  to  permit  It  at  the  premises 
of  a  neutral  employer. 

2  It  has  legalized  picketing  of  a  neutral 
secondary  employer  with  signs  asking  the 
public  not  to  buy  goods  made  Ijy  the  pri- 
mary employer  against  whom  the  union  may 
have  a  grievance. 

3  The  Board  now  permits  a  union  which 
lias  lost  a  representation  election  lo  charge 
an  employer  with  refusing  to  bargain. 

4.  The  Board  requires  an  employer  to  bar- 
gain with  a  union  before  deciding  whether 
to  close  an  unprofitable  department. 

5.  Congress  has  outlawed  hot-cargo  con- 
tracts. But  the  Board  has  circumvented  this 
by  permitting  a  work-standard  clause  under 
which  a  union  may  forbid  an  employer  to  do 
business  with  others  whose  work  standards 
are  not  up  to  his. 

6.  .An  employer  who  moved  his  business 
from  New  York  to  Miami  was  required  by  the 
Board  to  bargain  at  the  new  location  with 
the  union  he  had  in  New  York  oven  though 
the  union  was  unable  to  show  that  the 
Miami  employees  wanted  a  union 

"These  and  many  other  ruUngs,"  the  Sena- 
tor asserts,  "are  cause  for  legitimate  concern 
over  how  well  the  Board  is  performing  its 
functions." 

The  Board  has  swung  over  so  far  in  favor 
of  big  unions  that  the  handling  of  unfair 
labor  pract  ce  charges  should  be  taken  aWKy 
from  it  and  turned  over  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  in  the  opinion  of  the  coauthors 
of  the  1959  labor  reform  law— Representa- 
tives PHit  M  Landrcm.  Georgia,  Democrat, 
and  Representative  Robert  P  Griftin  Michi- 
gan. Republican,    Under  their  plan  the  Board 


would  be  limited  to  the  handling  of  unicn 
representation  questions. 

NLRB  decisions  on  secondary  boyc.jtti, 
blackm.ill  picketing,  free  speech,  and  other 
imixirtant  areas  have  carved  wide  loopholes 
in  the  law  in  favor  of  unions  and  ignorca 
the  Intent  of  Congresa,  according  to  Reprt- 
Ecntatlve  Landritm 

He  says:  "The  Bo.nrd  has  produced  a  series 
of  decisions  which.  In  their  totiU  impact. 
[x>se  a  serious  threat  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  itsell  as  well  as  to  the  Institution  of 
collective  bargaining," 


CLIMATE    FAVOHS    ONIONS 

Many  employers  dealing  with  the  NLRB 
feel  that  a  prounlon  climate,  reminiscent  or 
the  Wagner  Act  days  when  the  Board  was 
widely  believed  to  be  prejudiced  against  em- 
ployers, pervades  the  agency  from  the  staff 
on  up  through  the  trial  examiners,  to  tlie 
five-man  Board  and  even  beyond — to  Uk 
White  House. 

Although  the  Board  has  equal  responslbll. 
ity  to  labor,  management  and  indivldunl 
workers,  the  White  House  feels  that  major 
appointments,  surely  those  to  the  Board  It- 
self, must  have  AFL-CIO  approval. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  ialxtr  fed- 
eration, has  been  given  a  virtual  veto  power 
His  opposition  blocked  the  reappointment  to 
a  third  5-year  term  last  December  of  Boyd 
Leedom,  former  presiding  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  South  Daltota.  who  had  been 
chairman  of  the  B'>ard  until  deposed  by  the 
Kennedy  admlnl.stration  In  1961. 

The  AFL-CIO  wanted  someone  more 
friendly  to  the  union's  view  than  Judge  Lee- 
dom and  sugfjested  names  of  possible  re- 
placements to  the  White  House, 

Before  appointing  Sam  Zogorla.  fo.-'mer 
newspaperman  and  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Newspaper  Guild,  the  President  asked 
for  the  views  of  Mr.  Meany  and  some  man- 
agement spokesmen.  Labor's  top  leader  con- 
sidered Mr.  Zagorla.  who  was  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  liberal 
New  Jersey  Republican,  acceptable.  Man- 
agement spokesmen,  however,  objected 
largely  because  of  his  former  connection  wltti 
an  AFL-CIO  affiliate.  They  also  fell  that 
Judge  Leedom  deserved  reappointment. 

For  months  after  the  Leedom  term  ex- 
pired efforts  were  mode  to  find  a  Republican 
replacement  who  was  acceptable  to  both 
sides  The  President  wanted  to  retain  t«<j 
Republicans  on  the  Board,  presumably  on 
the  theory  that  this  would  give  it  balan-^e 

Finally,  the  President  appointed  Mr  Za- 
gorla. who  was  a  Republican  and  acceptable 
to  Mr  Meany,  although  not  to  employer 
representatives. 

Employer  sources  feel  that  if  any  balance 
Is  to  be  given  to  the  Board.  It  should  be 
on  a  labor  and  management  basis,  not  that 
of  political  pnrty.  because  the  agency  ad- 
ministers a  iabor-mnnagement  law  and  pc 
lltlcal  sfflilation  Is  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  one's  views  in  this  fie'd 

The  President  last  month  reappointed 
Chairman  Frank  W  McCulloch  to  a  second 
term,  although  employer  representatives 
h-ive  felt  they  have  two  strikes  against  them 
with  regard  to  him  because  of  his  labor- 
liberal  background — however  fair  be  miT 
try  to  be. 

Those  In  management  who  know  the  chair- 
m;in  agree  there  Is  no  question  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  honest  intentions,  but  feel  thai  hi 
cannot  be  impartial  Ijecause  of  his  onenu- 
tlon  toward  labor  and  liberal  objectives 

Here's  a  quick  look  at  Mr.  McCullocHi 
background. 

A  former  aide  to  Senator  Paul  Doi'clas, 
Illinois  Democrat,  he  was  a  member  of  ttie 
Teachers  Union,  director  of  the  Labor  Edu- 
cation Division  of  Roosevelt  University,  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  Labor  P»rty.  and  • 
founder  of  the  ultraUberal  Americans  f« 
Democratic  Action  He  once  sought  nomina- 
tion for  the  US  Senate  on  the  tlcltet  of  ttK 
lUinois  LatKir  Party 
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In  the  ADA  leadership.  Mr.  McCulloch 
^t.i  associated  with  Walter  P.  Beuther,  presi- 
dent f>f  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  and 
Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.,  former  ADA  president. 
About  2  years  ago  Mr  Rauh  became  general 
cDun?el  for  Mr,  Reuther's  union  and  is  re- 
saon.'lbie  for  pressing  its  cases  Isefore  the 
Board 

last  April  an  associate  general  counsel  of 
the  UAW.  Lowell  M,  Goeriich  of  Detroit,  was 
appointed  to  the  Board's  staff  of  trial  cx- 
jmlncrs.  He  had  been  on  Mr  Reuther's  legal 
ctaH  for  19  years. 

Board  memljers  John  H.  Fanning  and  Ger- 
ald A.  Brown  are  viewed  by  some  manage- 
ment representatives  as  being  most  partial 
to  unions,  and.  with  the  chairman,  as  com- 
prising an  antiemployer  majority. 

The  fifth  board  member,  Howard  Jenkins. 
Jr..  the  other  Republican,  had  been  for  7 
vears  In  the  Department  of  Labor  when  he 
icas  appointed  to  the  Board  2  years  ago 

He  brought  with  him  to  head  up  his  20- 
man  legal  staff  Harry  M.  Leel.  who  for  17 
vears  iiad  been  an  attorney  in  the  Depart- 
ment nf  Labor,  whose  function  is  to  Improve 
the  welfare  of  woi  kers. 

The  General  Electric  Co,  Is  challenging 
Member  Panning's  impartiality  in  the  much 
publicized  decision  which  said  that  the  com- 
pany was  unfair  to  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical  Workers  In  Its  method  of  bar- 
gaining and  communicating  with  employees. 
In  Its  appeal  of  the  Board's  decision  in  tlie 
(vjurts,  GeneTal  Electric  la  citing,  among 
other  things,  Mr,  Fannlng's  refusal  to  dis- 
qualify himself  from  the  cose  on  grounds  of 
bias.  The  company  contends  that  he  evi- 
denced bias  and  prejudgment  in  a  speech 
made  while  the  case  was  pending  in  which 
Se  described  the  company's  policy  as  hard 
birgalning  and  no  bargaining. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  former  school  teacher  and 
career  lx)ard  employee  of  almost  25  years' 
arvlcc.  He  Is  criticized  as  still  being  Imbued 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
wWch  preceded  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and 
was  partial  to  unions.  He  was  NLBB  reglon- 
i;  director  in  San  Francisco  when  appointed 
to  the  Board  by  President  Kennedy 

Earle  K.  Shawe,  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  committee  on  NUtB  prac- 
tices, told  Nation's  Business  that  the  recent 
t-'end  of  board  decisions  In  favor  of  unions 
■r.is  prophesied  for  those  not  already  expect- 
in?  it  by  Mr.  Brown  almost  4  years  ago. 
rnis,  he  said,  was  In  a  speech  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  developed  the  view  that  the  Board 
Is  unquestionably  a  policymaking  tribunal, 
cliarged  with  encouraging  collective  bar- 
gaining, 

Mr  Shawe,  a  former  regional  attorney  for 
the  Board  in  Baltimore,  contends  that  when 
Congress  in  the  Federal  labor  law  declared  a 
policy  of  protecting  the  rights  of  workers  it 
was  not  encouraging  unionization  or  direct- 
ing the  Board  to  decide  cases  in  favor  of 
unions. 

He  cliarges  that  since  i960  nearly  every 
change  in  Board  ruUngs  permits  unions  to 
do  something  they  were  not  able  to  do  be- 
fore, although  Congress  has  made  no  change 
in  the  law. 

T  C  Kammholz.  of  Chicago,  former 
N*LRB  general  counsel,  agrees  that  changes 
In  Bo.u-d  policies  in  recent  years  almost 
without  exception  have  benefited  unions. 

"I  disagree  ^ith  these  changes."  he  de- 
clared "I  tielleve  they  violate  the  law  as 
Congress  has  written  It.  I  believe  they  are 
oad  for  the  country  " 

Thomas  E.  Stiroyer.  Washington  attorney 
and  chief  counsel  to  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee which  approved  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
m  1947.  cites  the  Supreme  Court's  view  in 
r«ven;lnj;  two  NLRB  decuions  last  spring  as 
Ktamples  of  how  the  Board  substitutes  its 
Judgment  for  tjiai  of  Congress. 

The  highest  covirt.  In  the  American  Ship 
Building  and  Brown  Pood  cases,  criticized 
the  Board  for  construing;   Its  functions  too 


expansively  when  it  claims  general  authority 
to  define  national  labor  policy. 

The  court  also  admonishi^d  lower  reviewing 
courts  not  to  rubber  stamo  decisions,  stating. 
"The  deference  owed  to  in  expert  tribunal 
iiiie  BO'.irdi  cannot  be  allowed  to  slip  into 
Judicial  inertia,  wliich  results  in  the  un- 
authoiized  assumption  by  .m  ajency  of  major 
policy  decisions  properly  m.iUe  by  Congress," 

Senator  Fannin  told  this  magazine  that 
he  is  "deeply  disturbed  by  the  trend  of 
NLRB  decisions  away  from  legislative  intent 
with  an  apparent  trend  toward  domination 
by  union  otflcialc- 

In  the  opinion  of  Gerard  D.  Reiily.  Wash- 
ington attorney  and  himself  a  member  of  the 
Board  during  World  War  II.  "Management 
la  justified  In  thinking  that  in  union  repre- 
sentation questions  the  Board  has  weighted 
the  scalts  in  lavor  of  union  organizers  to  the 
detriment  of  employer  rlglits  and  the  real 
sentiments  of  rank-and-file  workers." 

A  member  of  the  late  .Senator  Robert  A 
Taft's  law  firm.  J  Mack  Swigert.  accuses  the 
NLRB  ol  falling  to  protect  nonunion  em- 
ployees from  union  coercion  as  zealously  as 
it  protects  union  members. 

"The  nonunion  employee  today  Is  the 
Board's  forgotten  man.  a  second-class  citi- 
zen." the  Cincinnati  attorney  said 

If  the  Board  finds  that  an  employer 
Influenced  a  representation  election  through 
some  unfair  labor  practice,  it  punishes  the 
employer  by  forcing  him  t<.  recognize  the 
union  even  though  the  employees  may  have 
voted  against  it. 

"This  makes  the  employees  liie  whipping 
boy.  forcing  them  to  have  a  union  representa- 
tive even  tliough  they  may  not  have  wanted 
one  and  did  nothing  wrong." 

Stanley  R.  Strauss,  lormer  chief  counsel  to 
a  former  Board  member.  poir.r.s  to  new  de- 
cisions on  organizational  picketing,  free 
speech  and  (Ize  of  bargaining  unit  as  being 
particularly  helpful  to  unions  in  new  orga- 
nizing drives 

A  former  chairman.  Guy  Farmer.  Ijeiieves 
tiiat  the  Board's  decisions  tend  lo  lavor  un- 
ions because  of  the  members'  backgrounds. 
their  beliefs  as  to  what  is  social  Justice  and 
their  lack  of  firsthand  experience  in  latKir- 
management  relations  " 

UNIONISTS  ON  STAFF 

Employers  are  disturi>ed  by  the  growing 
number  of  staff  members  with  union  back- 
grounds or  Inclinations. 

Lawyers  and  other  professional  employees 
at  the  nonsupervlsory  level  In  Washington 
organized  the  NLRB  Professional  Association, 
which  the  NLRB  recognizes  as  bargaining 
agent  for  two  groups — about  100  on  General 
Counsel  Arnold  Ordmans  staff  and  about  80 
who  work  for  the  Board  members. 

Last  year  the  General  Counsel  similarly 
recognized  the  NLBB  union  as  agent  for  two 
units  of  field  staff  employees,  one  of  some 
600  professional  employees  and  the  other  of 
450  clericals 

The  Board's  executive  secretary,  Ogden  W 
Fields,  a  career  employee,  helped  organize 
and  was  president  In  1949  of  a  union  for 
Washington  office  personnel  which  later  be- 
came dormant 

The  Board's  solicitor.  William  Feldesman, 
was  once  associated  with  an  attorney  who 
represented  the  Seafarers'  Union 

The  90  or  so  trial  examiners,  who  play  a 
key  role  in  the  prosecution  of  unfair  lalxir 
practice  charges,  do  not  have  a  union.  But 
more  examiners  are  being  added  who  seem 
to  have  union  afBnlty,  although  the  Board 
can  point  to  others  who  don't 

The  Board  Is  sensitive  about  the  suspected 
possible  bias  of  a  new  trial  examiner  and. 
when  It  can.  usually  couples  appointees  of 
presumed  l>alanclng  viewpoints  when  It  an- 
nounces them 

Objectivity  In  a  trial  examiner  Is  particu- 
larly crucial  because  he  plays  a  Judicial  role. 
He  hears  the  evidence  in  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases   and   makes   findings   which   have 


such  great  weight  that  the  Board  has  come 
to  label  them  decisions.  They  used  to  be 
called  intermediate  reports. 

Litigants  who  get  an  adverse  decision  from 
the  trial  examiner  usually  have  great  difB- 
culty  upsetting  it,  especially  if  the  decision 
hinges,  as  it  often  does,  on  which  witness  is 
telling  the  truth. 

The  Board  has  a  policy  of  attaching  great 
weight  to  a  trial  examiner's  findings  as  to 
credibility  of  wltneaaes  unless  a  clear  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  shows  that  his 
conclusions  are  incorrect.  It  has  been  up- 
held in  this  position  by  the  courts.  Thus, 
an  entire  case  can  turn  on  the  decision  of  a 
single  trial  examiner  as  to  whom  he  wants 
to  believe  and  whose  testimony  he  rejecu. 

A  Memphis  attorney,  Robert  L.  Taylor,  says 
that  his  experience  forces  him  to  conclude 
that  trial  examiners  and  hearing  officers  go 
out  of  their  way  to  iielp  unions.  He  cites 
examples  which  he  says  show  that  they  ap- 
ply deadlines  and  other  procedural  rules 
strictly  with  respect  to  employers,  but  usu- 
ally excuse  any  failure  to  observe  them  on 
the  part  of  unions. 

OirrSIDE   SPECIALISTS 

There  lias  developed  in  Washington  a 
thriving  business  of  lawyers  who  specialize 
in  matters  before  the  NLRB.  us'aaily  repre- 
senting unions  or  employers,  seldom  Ixith. 
Many  of  them  were  formerly  on  the  Board 
or  Its  staff  and  are  believed  to  have  special 
skills  with  respect  to  Board  policies  and  pro- 
cediues. 

Two  specialists  on  the  union  side  are  Ber- 
nard Duneau,  former  enforcement  attorney 
for  the  Board  and  Mozart  O.  Ratner.  who 
once  was  in  charge  of  the  Board's  litigation 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  Both  are  lawyers' 
lawyers,  and  Ijoth  have  many  friends  in 
NLRB. 

Utilizing  his  courtroom  experience  with 
the  Board.  Mr.  Duneau  specializes  m  prepar- 
ing legal  briefs  for  union  lawyers. 

Mr.  Ratner  currently  is  handling  a  case  for 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
against  United  Aircraft  Corp.  that  could  cost 
the  company  twtween  SIO  million  and  $40 
million  In  back  pay  to  employees  if  the  union 
wins. 

It  stems  from  a  9-week  strike  of  32.000 
employees  In  1960.  At  issue  are  the  rein- 
statement rights  of  some  3.800  strikers.  The 
trial  examiner,  who  has  conducted  extensive 
bearings  over  a  period  of  more  than  2  years, 
has  issued  a  partial  decision  in  favor  of  the 
company  which,  if  it  stood,  could  seriously 
damage  the  union's  case. 

General  Counsel  Ordman  has  Joined  Mr. 
Ratner  In  an  appeal  to  the  Board  to  overtiUTl 
the  trial  examiner's  partial  finding. 

In  1955.  2  years  after  leaving  the  Board's 
staff.  Mr.  Ratner  wrote  a  technical  paper  in 
which  he  criticized  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  with  regard  to  secondary  boycotw.  em- 
ployer free  speech,  and  other  vital  labor 
issues. 

He  also  gave  his  views  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  decisions  should  have  l>een  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Mr.  Ratner's  paper  was  quoted  at  length 
by  Senator  Wayne  L  Morse.  Oregon  Demo- 
crat. In  an  attack  on  the  Board  In  1956  which 
filled  more  than  35  pages  m  the  Coscrzs- 

SIONAL    I^ECORD. 

After  President  Kennedy  took  office  and 
the  membership  o!  the  5-man  Board  Ijegaa 
to  change,  an  unprecedented  numljer  of  pol- 
icies and  decisions  of  the  old  Board  were 
overturned. 

Management  representatives  say  that  many 
of  the  policies  which  Mr  Ratner  advocated 
in  1955  are  Incorporated  in  the  new  deci- 
sions. 

Disclaiming  any  credit  for  the  policy 
changes  Mr  Ratner  asserts  that  the  Board 
has  merely  yielded  to  court  decisions  which 
overturned  the  positions  of  the  earlier  Board 
as  favoring  employers 
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WORLD  TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING 

CONFERENCE 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  because 
1965  has  been  designated  'Interna  llonal 
Cooperation  Year."  I  would  like  to  call 
special  attention  to  a  meeting  to  be  held 
October  17-22  in  Boston.  Mass. 

This  will  be  the  35th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers 
What  makes  this  meeting  significant 
from  the  international  standpoint  Ls  its 
desisnatlon  as  "A  World  Traffic  Engi- 
neering Conference."  As  a  result,  we 
will  be  welcoming  to  our  shores  some  of 
the  leading  traffic  engineers  of  the  free 
world  At  least  20  coimtries  will  be  rep- 
resented, and  total  attendance  probably 
will  exceed  1.200. 

In  these  days  when  the  dove  of  peace 
must  seek  a  secluded  spot,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  learn  that  a  group  of  International 
authorities  in  the  important  field  of 
traffic  enffineering  are  going  to  sit  down 
together  to  discuss  the  challenges  of  the 
automotive  society  in  which  we  live. 

Topics  to  be  covered  during  the  con- 
ference's technical  sessions  include: 
The  role  of  automobiles  in  urban  trans- 
portation, transportation  in  urban  re- 
gions, organization  for  research,  multiple 
u.se  of  hiehway  rlBht-of-way.  terminal 
design,  hizhway  design,  traffic  signal 
.s"stems.  improved  engineering — a  route 
to  highway  safety,  roadway  lighting. 
traffic  Row  theorj-,  and  highway  capacity. 
Providing  a  strong  international  flavor 
to  the  conference  will  be  these  speakers: 
The  permanent  observer  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  the  United 
Nations.  Ambassador  Sigismund  Frei- 
herr  von  Braun — brother  of  the  famous 
missile  expert:  Prof.  Otto  Sill,  first 
construction  director.  Hamburg.  Ger- 
many: Nicolas  Manasseh.  professor  of 
transportation  engineering,  American 
University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon:  Sadamu 
Mine,  chief  of  the  Tokyo-Nagaya  Ex- 
pressway Department :  Luiz  R.  Soares, 
Brazil  Highway  Research  Institute.  Rio 
de  Janeiro:  Giorgio  Pellegrini,  chief  re- 
search engineer,  Autostrade,  Rome, 
Italy:  Rae  S.  French,  chief  engineer.  De- 
partment of  Motor  Transport.  New- 
South  Wales,  Australia;  Samuel  Cass, 
commissioner  of  traffic.  Toronto,  On- 
tarto:  John  A.  Hillier,  principal  scien- 
tific officer.  Traffic  Section,  Road  Re- 
search Laboratory.  West  Drayton.  Mid- 
dlesex, England:  A.  Boereboora.  general 
director  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
Brussels,  Belgium:  W,  R.  Blunden,  pro- 
fessor of  traffic  engliieertng.  University 
of  New  South  Wales,  Australia:  and  Prof. 
Habil  Johannes  Schlums,  Technical  Uni- 
versity, Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Prominent  U  S  speakers  on  the  pro- 
eram  include  Rex  M.  Whltton.  Federal 
Hl.--hway  .Administrator:  Prof  Harmer 
F.  Davis,  director.  Institute  of  Trans- 
portation and  Traffic  Ensineering,  Uni- 
versity of  California;  and  Wilbur  S. 
Smith,  who  will  receive  the  1965  Theo- 
dore M.  Matson  Memorial  Award  "for 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  traffic  engineering."  Mr. 
Smith  heads  a  large  traffic  engineering 
consulting  firm. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence is  I>wight  M.  McCracken.  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Co..  Boston. 


DR.    MARTIN    LUTHER    KINGS    AC- 

TrV7TIES    IN    CONNECTION    WITH 

U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  DODD      Mr.  President,  for  all  of 

my  adult  life  I  have  been  an  advocate 

of.  and  active  in  the  struggle  for  equal 

rights  for  Negroes. 

And  because  of  this  I  have  had  nothing 
but  the  highest  respect  for  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  until  very  recently. 

But  Dr.  King's  use  of  his  position  as 
the  prime  leader  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment to  make  foreign  policy  pronounce- 
ments, on  admitting  Red  China  to  the 
U.N.  and  on  negotiating  w'ith  the  Viet- 
cong,  to  cite  two  recent  examples,  has 
diminished  my  respect  for  him. 

To  explain  my  views  in  greater  detail, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  te.xt  of  a  statement  I 
issued  last  week  on  Dr.  King's  foreign 
policy  activities. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  beeu  a  ilfelong  advocate  o£  Negio 
equ.Jity. 

And,  OS  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  will  know. 
If  he  hns  lollowed  the  Congressional  RrcoRD, 
I  have  been  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Sen- 
ate m  the  fight  for  civil  rights  legislation. 

Indeed,  as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Dlvlelon  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  was 
agbting  civil  righu  cases  in  the  South  In 
the  1930's.  when  Dr.  King  was  still  a  boy — 
and  at  that  early  date  I  learned  the  me'ining 
of  racial  hatred  and  Intolerance  end  of  hav- 
ing to  be  escorted  out  of  towns  bv  the  police 
For  Or  Martin  Luther  King  as  a  civil  rights 
leader.  I  have  nothing  but  respect;  and  I 
believe  tliat  this  respect  is  shar-'d  by  all  of 
my  colieugues  in  the  Senate  whose  combined 
support  iias  in  the  ptisi  two  sessions  of 
Congress  made  possible  the  moat  dramatic 
advances  in  civil  rights  recorded  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War 

But  when  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  takes 
advantage  of  his  pulpit  as  the  prime  leader 
of  the  civil  right.s  movement  iJO  this  country. 
to  call  lor  the  adnussion  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations;  to  demand  that  the 
United  States  commit  itself  to  negotiate  with 
the  Vletcong;  and  to  advocate  that  the 
United  States  reorient  Its  foreign  policy  along 
the  lines  of  accommodation  with  commu- 
msm.  then  I  can  only  regret  that  the  leader 
of  the  civil  rights  movement,  by  his  intem- 
perate iilinement  with  the  forces  of  appease- 
ment in  foreign  policy,  has  alienated  much 
of  the  support  which  he  previously  enjoyed 
in  Congress. 

Let  me  only  point  out  that  the  steering 
committee  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million, 
which  ha*  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  light 
against  the  admission  of  Red  China  against 
the  U.N.,  Includes  in  its  membership  men 
lllte  Senator  Pact.  Doocuis,  Senator  Wcliam 
PaoxiiiKE,  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Senator 
BoL'RKi  HicKENrooPEa.  and  Senator  Karl 
McNDT.  In  addition  to  myself — all  of  us 
stanch  ndvocates  of  civil  right.? 

I  hope  no  one  will  be  turned  againat  the 
civil  rights  movement  by  Dr.  King's  lil-ad- 
vlsed  adventure  m  the  sphere  of  foreign 
policy. 

But.  spealtlng  as  one  Senator.  I  must  say 
that  this  adventure  will  make  It  impossible 
for  me  hereafter  to  regard  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  with  quite  the  same  respect. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's  reputation  for  Judgment  is  not  at  all 
enhanced  by  his  statement  that  he  plans  to 
write  letters  to  the  Red  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent. Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  to  the  South  'Vietnam 
Oovemment  leaders,  to  Communist  China, 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  is  a  man  of  ur,. 
questioned  competence  In  the  field  of  cIvl 
rights.  But  he  has  absolutely  so  competenw 
to  speak  about  complex  matters  of  foreigr, 
policy.  And  it  is  nothing  short  of  arrogaiiM 
when  Dr.  King  takes  it  upon  himself  to  Uiuj 
undermine  the  policies  of  the  President  acd 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  enter  Into  p«. 
sonal  negotiations  with  the  heads  of  hostUf 
governments. 

There  has  already  been  tar  too  much  pr.- 
vate  intervention  m  the  sphere  of  forelgi 
policy,  and  I  think  that  the  time  has  come 
when  Congress  will  have  to  look  Into  tiiu 
entire  situation  with  a  view  to  drawing  up 
more  stringent  statutes  than  now  exlit. 

The  enemies  of  the  civil  rights  movtmeo: 
have  repeatedly  made  the  charge  that  Dt 
King  la  under  Communist  Influence.  I  have 
myself  defended  Dr.  King  against  tlm 
charge.  But  by  the  stEmd  be  has  now  taker, 
on  the  whole  series  of  vital  foreign  policy  Ij- 
sues,  I  gravely  fear  that  Dr.  King  has  pro- 
vided hla  own  enemies  and  the  enemies  o! 
the  movements  be  heads  with  ammunltloc 
that  they  will  know  only  too  well  how  to 
use. 

1  hope  Dr  King  will  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion before  it  is  too  late.  Because  the  hou: 
is.  in  fact,  very  late. 

His  fate  and.  I  fear,  to  some  extent  the 
fate  of  the  Just  civil  rights  movement  \i 
also  at  stake  in  the  world  struggle  betweet 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  of  Coc- 
munlst  tyranny. 


THE  GREAT  SOCIETY  AND  THE 
DISSENTERS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  September  5  earned 
an  article  by  Willard  Edwards  beanr.f 
the  headline  "Jotmson  Seeks  Deleat  c; 
Five  Senators  Opposing  Proaram. 
Needless  to  say,  the  five  Senators  are  Re- 
publicans— my  friends  and  colleagticf 
Senators  Miller,  Tower,  Thurmox: 
CtJRiis.  and  Simpson. 

Tlie  article  explains  in  some  deta.; 
the  administration's  efforts  to  ax  these 
five  Republican  lawmakers.  But.  be- 
yond that,  Edwards  has  delved  into  tbt 
Presidential  thinking  which  brooks  no 
dissent  in  its  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  the  fite 
Senators  on  the  administration's  'black- 
list"  for  a  good  many  years.  I  know 
them  to  be  courageous,  forthright,  cs- 
ponents  of  constitutional  governmen; 
fiscal  integrity,  and  a  strong  nations) 
defense  structure.  They  were  elect« 
to  their  Senate  seats  by  comfortable 
margins  and  they  have  an  aggregate  o! 
51  years  of  service  in  the  Congress  o! 
the  United  States.  Their  contribution 
to  the  betterment  of  our  Nation  havf 
lieen  numerous  and  stibstantlal.  aBC 
their  potential  for  the  90th  Congress  i; 
even  greater.  But  why  does  the  admlr,- 
Istration  so  desperately  wish  their  de- 
feat? Why.  out  of  100  Senators,  mu-t 
these  5  bear  the  full  brunt  of  Whiif 
House  efforts  for  their  defeat?  Tl'.r  &: 
swer  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Edwards 
article : 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  a  mlnontt 
however  minute,  baffles  Johnson.  •  •  •  TM 
President  seems  unwllUng  to  believe  tW 
Members  of  Congress  may  have  honest  phil- 
osophical objections  to  welfare  state  pr<>-_ 
posals  •  •  •  Is  he  after  a  Job  for  hlmsel. 
or  someone  else?  He  (the  President)  In- 
quired about  a  Republican  leader  who  UK 
denounced  and  voted  against  one  of  tk' 
Preatdent's  "must "  measures.  "Tell  him  tc 
come  and  see  me." 
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These  five  Senators  have  no  desire  to 
come  and  see  me."  as  the  President  put 
it.  Their  brand  of  lawTnaking  and  their 
philosophical  convictions  allow  no  sub- 
servience to  dictates  from  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  the  only 
thing  they  are  "after"  is  the  retention 
of  the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment to  which  we  owe  our  freedoms,  our 
abcrlies,  and  our  welfare. 

The  respect  accorded  these  five  Re- 
publican Senators  was  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Sally  Martens  of  Grayslake. 
Ill ,  who,  in  several  "letters  to  the  editor." 
iays  in  part: 

U  seems  L3.J.  is  baffled  because  S  Senators 
jut  ot  100  have  the  courjige  to  think  for 
tliemselves  by  resisting  proposals  which  the 
President  thinks  axe  mandatory  for  his 
Grent  Society.  It  appears  that  these  five 
gpDtlemen  are  not  merely  politicians  but  are 
^enumely  concerned  about  the  preservation 
;r  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
article  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  Sally 
Msrtens'  letter  to  the  editor,  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
»a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  5.  1985) 
JoHxsoN    Seeks   Deteat   of   Five  Senators 

Opposing  Program — He's  Baffled  by  Peo- 

PL£  Who  Disagree 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washington,  September  4 — "Wliy  docs 
that  fellow  always  vote  against,  me?"  Presi- 
dent Johnson  demanded  last  week  In  a  con- 
vfrsatlon  reported  by  a  Sena.te  leader. 
Wliat  does  he  want?" 

Tlie  President  frequently  expresses  In 
•laular  words,  his  callers  report,  a  sense  of 
esiisperiiion  over  the  votes  of  the  small 
minority  in  Congress  who  have  opposed 
portions  of  his  legislative  program. 

That  program,  involving  Innovations  and 
precedent-breaking  experiments,  is  now  roll- 
icig  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  Except  on 
a  few  minor  occasions.  Congress  has  voted 
Its  approval  by  staggering  majorities 

BESISTANCE    BAFFLES    HIM 

But  the  stubborn  resistance  of  a  minority, 
however  minute,  baffles  Johnson  He  is  not 
1^0  njucb  angry,  lils  listeners  assert,  as  mysti- 
iei  by  the  motives  wlilch  impel  men  of 
seeming  intelligence  to  resist  proposals  which 
he  considers  manifestly  designed  to  improve 
'.he  national  welfare. 

The  President  seems  unwUllng  to  believe 
Uiat  Members  of  Congress  may  have  honest. 
philosophical  objections  to  welfare  state  pro- 
PMiiis,  He  seeks  more  practical  reasons  for 
obduracy. 

■  I.-  he  after  a  Job  for  himself  or  someone 

■•:lit^•^■    he    inquired     about    a     Republican 

leader  who  had  denounced  and  voted  against 

^iie   of   the    President's    "must"    measures. 

^ell  him  to  come  and  see  me." 

PUZZLED   AND    BtTET 

The  Invitation,  with  Its  Implication  of  a 
political  bribe,  was  Ignored.  The  President 
was  described  as  both  puzzled  and  hurt. 
Certain  aspects  of  human  behavior  defy  hla 
•^aiprehenslon.  and  one  of  them  Is  a  refusal 
to  sense  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  flex- 
ihle  convictions. 

If  Members  of  Congress  cannot  be  induced 
t^  rr«na,  they  are  not  worthv  of  the  office, 
*e  President  believes.  In  pursuit  of  that 
-neory.  he  now  is  using  his  Impressive  poUti- 
»1  t»lent»  to  obtain  the  removal  of  at  least 
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five    Republican    Senators    In    next    year's 
election. 

Fourteen  Republican  Senators  are  up  for 
re'-lectlon  next  year.  The  five  who  have 
particularly  Irked  the  President  by  stubborn 
resistance  to  his  blandishments  are:  Jack 
Miller  of  Iowa,  Carl  T.  Curtis  of  Nebraska. 
MiLWARD  L.  SIMPSON  of  Wyoming.  John 
Tower  of  Texas,  and  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina. 

asked  to  entix  races 

In  the  five  States  where  they  will  seek 
new  6-yeur  terms,  powerful  Democrats,  In- 
cluding at  least  two  Governors,  have  been 
placed  under  White  House  pressure  to  tje- 
come  candidates  for  the  Senate. 

Some  of  these  reliable  vote-winners  now 
are  comfortably  secure  In  State  offices,  and 
are  reluctant  to  gamble  their  careers  In  a 
Senate  race  where  victory  would  not  be 
certain.  They  have  good  reason,  however, 
to  dread  Presidential  disapproval  if  they 
refuse  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of 
the  party. 

This  message  has  gone  out — the  President 
regards  the  congressional  elections  In  1968 
as  a  notional  plebiscite  on  his  program.  He 
13  determined  to  Increase.  If  possible,  the 
already  overwhelming  Democratic  majorities 
In  the  two  Houses — 68  to  32  In  the  Senate, 
2S4  to  141  In  the  House. 

CAN  ONLY  GO  UP 

Such  a  result  would  be  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  "midterm  elections  " — those  held 
midway  ot  a  Presidential  term — which 
customarily  record  gains  lor  the  party  out 
of  power.  Republicans,  reduced  to  their 
lowest  congressional  numbers  in  30  years, 
have  nowhere  to  go  but  up  and  hope  they 
are  headed  In  that  direction. 

But  Johnson  delights  in  breaking  tradi- 
tions and  the  midterm  pattern  was  broken 
in  1962  when  Republicans  gained  only  two 
seats  In  the  House  and  lost  four  in  the 
Senate. 

Johnson  already  has  taken  the  first  step 
in  strengthening  party  organization  by  sum- 
moning his  Capitol  Hill  political  chief, 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  to  service  In  his 
Cabinet.  As  Postmaster  General,  O'Brien 
will  use  that  office  as  it  was  used  by  Jim 
Farley  and  other  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee chairmen  to  fortify  the  administra- 
tion's vote-seeking  apparatus. 

OUTLINE    OF    PLAN 

Here  are  the  plans  outlined  for  defeat  of 
five  GOP  Senators : 

In  Iowa.  Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  the  strong- 
est Democratic  vote-getter  In  the  State's  his- 
tory, is  being  urged  by  the  President  to  run 
against  Senator  Jac^k  Miller,  Republican, 
the  Incumbent.  "IThls  conflicts  with  the  de- 
sires of  State  leaders  who  want  Hughes  to 
seek  a  third  2-year  term  as  Governor.  He 
ran  well  ahead  of  Johnson  in  the  1964  elec- 
tions and  his  popularity,  more  than  the 
Johnson  candidacy,  accounted  for  a  Demo- 
cratic sweep  of  the  State. 

In  Nebraska,  another  popular  Democratic 
Governor,  Frank  B.  Morrison,  is  being  pressed 
to  oppose  Senator  Carl  T.  Cubtts,  Republi- 
can. Here  also,  State  leaders  would  prefer 
that  Morrison  seek  a  fourth  2-year  term  as 
Governor.  Cvbtis  would  have  trouble  with 
Morrison,  but  otherwise  observers  see  little 
difficulty  for  him  In  seeking  reelection. 

MAKES    BLACKLIST 

In  Wyoming.  Senator  Simpson  has  gained 
the  White  House  blacklist  because  of  his 
uncompromisingly  conservative  attitude.  He 
may  be  opposed  by  Representative  Tend 
RoNCALio.  Democrat,  by  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  John  J.  Mclntyre.  a  conservative 
Democrat,  or  Mike  Manatos.  an  aid  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  Is  reported  to  have  been 
given  the  President's  go-ahead.  Big  funds 
are  being  amassed  for  their  candidacies. 

In  Johnson's  home  State  of  Texas,  the  con- 
tinued  presence   of  a  Republican   Senator, 


JoBN  TowEB,  for  long  has  been  offensive  to 
the  President.  Tower  was  the  first  GOP 
Senator  since  reconstruction  days.  A  host 
of  candidates  have  been  lined  up  to  run 
against  him. 

Cjov.  John  B.  Connally.  expected  to  an- 
nounce his  political  plans"  m  the  near  future. 
may  oppose  Tower,  seek  reelection,  or  retire 
He  is  engaged  In  a  feud  with  Senator  Ralph 
W.  yARBOROLCH,  Democrat,  which  could  help 
Towxr's  fortunes.  Other  strong  candidates 
for  the  Senate  are  available,  and  Texas  re- 
mains an  overwhelmingly  Democratic  State. 
Tower  has  a  tough  campaign  ahead  of  him. 

THURMOND  A  SPECIAL  TARGET 

In  South  Carolina,  Strom  Thurmond  will 
be  up  for  reelection,  and  he  is  a  special  White 
House  target  because  he  resigned  from  the 
Democratic  Party  in  September  1964.  at  the 
height  of  the  presidential  campaign,  declar- 
ing Johnson  a  traitor  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  party  was  founded 

Thurmond  Is  so  strong  that  no  prominent 
South  Carolina  Democrat  has  shown  interest 
in  challenging  hUn,  but  money  and  effort 
will  not  be  spared  in  a  campaign  to  remove 
him. 

In  all.  14  Republican  Senators  are  up  for 
reelection.  Of  the  remaining  nine,  eight  ap- 
pear safe.  Only  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boccs.  of 
Delaware,  seems  In  danger.  The  others,  gen- 
erally favored  if  they  seek  reelection,  and 
most  of  them  will,  are: 

Gordon  Allott.  of  Colorado,  Len  B  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho.  James  B  Pearson,  of  Kansas, 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky.  M.ar- 
GARET  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine.  Leverett  O. 
Saltonstall.  of  Massachusetts.  Clifford  P. 
Case,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Karl  E  Mundt.  of 
South  Dakota. 

SIX  up  for  reelection 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  6  of  the 
20  Democratic  Senators  up  for  reelection  lace 
the  prospect  of  strong  opposition,  either 
in  primaries  or  In  the  general  election.  Tliey 
are: 

John  J.  Sparkman,  of  Alabama,  Donald  S. 
Russell,  of  South  Carolina,  Maur«ne  B  Neu- 
BEHCER.  Ot  Oregon,  Pat  McNamara.  of  Michi- 
gan. Lee  Metcalf.  of  Montana,  and  Thomas 
J    McInttbe.  of  New  Hampshire. 

All  are  faithful  supporters  ot  the  Great  So- 
ciety and  will  hove  the  backing  of  a  political 
machine  which  can  call  upon  the  Immense 
resources  of  a  Government  which  spends  $127 
billion  a  year. 

HIS  virw  ON  defeat 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  in  talks 
with  congressional  leaders  that  he  will  take 
as  a  personal  affront  any  defeat  of  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  or  any  victory  for  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Most  Presidents  would  be  content  with 
2  to  1  majorities  in  Congress,  but  Johnson 
would  like  to  see  3  to  1  margins  or  even 
higher.  He  has  never  concealed  his  aversion 
tor  opposition  In  any  form,  even  from  a 
weak  minority. 

When  he  was  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  summed  up  the  work  of  a  session,  he 
reserved  his  most  lavish  phrase  for  unani- 
mous votes.  They  were,  he  emphasized,  the 
highest  form  of  political   expression, 

Gratslake,  III,, 
Scpietnber  «,  ISSS, 
Letters  to  the  Editor: 

In  the  September  5  Chicago  Tribune  ap- 
peared an  article.  "Johnson  Seeks  Defeat  of 
Five  Senators  Opposing  Program."  President 
Johnson  was  reterring  to  Senators  Jack  Mil- 
ler ot  Iowa.  John  Tower  of  Texas,  M.  L. 
Simpson  of  Wyoming.  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska. 
It  seems  L.B.J.  Is  baffled  because  5  Senators 
out  of  100  have  the  courage  to  think  foir 
themselves  by  resisting  proposals  which  the 
President  thinks  are  mandatory  for  his  Great 
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Society.  II  appears  that  these  five  gentle- 
men are  nt»  merely  poliutians,  but  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  preservation 
of  our  Constitution  a»  It  *ras  originally  sent 
up  by  our  ereat  patriotic  forefathers.  Any- 
one that  would  allow  the  LB.J  machine  to 
use  them  in  order  to  unseat  these  rtve  Sen- 
-nior^  hasn  t  any  more  intelligence  than  a 
rubber  st:imp  and  that  Is  exactly  what  they 
would  tx  The  unseating  of  any  one  of  these 
5eiiai.>r5  would  not  be  his  loes  alone  but  the 
loss  of  ai:  of  us  If  we  are  to  preserve  the 
Amen-ian  way  of  life  we  need  more  Senators 
such  03  these  five  In  Wiishingtnn. 

Sailt  Maetess. 

IFrom  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  Sept   11. 
19651 
The  People.  We  Hope.  Will  Decide 
The    Chlcigo   Tribune    in   an    article    that 
appeared   last   Sunday   under  the   byline  of 
that  newspaper's  ranHing  Wnshington  politi- 
cal obsencr.  WUlard  Edwards,  reports   that 
President  Johnson  Is  sharpening  the  political 
,ix    for   Uve   members   ol    the   U.S.   Senate— 
among  them  Wyoming's  Senator  Milward  L. 
Simpson.  j  ,    ,, 

Mr  SIMPSON  will  be  seeking  a  second  fiUl 
terra  In  the  Senate  In  the  1966  election  Be- 
sides Simpson,  according  to  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une piece  by  Edwards,  the  President  Is  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  dispose  of  Jqh.n-  Tower. 
Republican,  from  his  own  State,  whose 
presence  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
portedly regards  a*  particularly  offensive  "; 
and  of  Senators  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa,  Strom 
Thi'RMonb  of  South  Carolina  and  Carl  Cur- 
tis of  Nebraslca. 

Edwai'ds  wrote  that  Simpson  has  gained 
the  White  House  blacklist  becatise  of  his 
unc.Jmpromlsingly  conservative  attitude: 
iimong  his  po-sible  opponents  listed  by  the 
Tribune  article  are  Congressman  Teno  Ron- 
CALio  who  was  elected  to  the  House  lost  year 
m  an  upset  over  Republican  Wllliom  Henry 
Harrison.  White  House  Presidential  Aid 
Mike  Manatos  and  State  Supreme  Cotirt  Jus- 
tice John  J.  Mclnt>re 

As  for  MiLWARi)  Simpson's  voting  record, 
we  should  think  it  Is  tiishloned  In  strict  ac- 
cord with  his  views  of  what  he  regards  as 
being  best  for  the  people  of  Wyoming  and  of 
the  United  States.  Lyndon  Johnson  should 
tiike  some  comfort  from  the  tact  that  Mr. 
SIMPSON  has  stanchly  supported  the  admln- 
istratlons  basic  policies  la  Vietnam,  insofar 
as  It  has  related  to  vigorous  conduct  of  the 
war  there,  even  though  tie  has  been  an  un- 
relenting opponent  In  most  cases  of  the  ad- 
ministration's welfare  state  proposals 

Edwards  notes  that  the  administration  has 
gotten  about  everything  it  wanted  from 
Congress  by  ovcrwhelmln.g  majorities,  but 
this  IB  not  enough  apparently.  Less  than 
lOO-percent  approval  Irks  the  man  at  No  1600 
Pennsvtvanla  Avenue. 

A  side  issue  that  Mr.  Edwards'  article  does 
not  dwell  on.  but  which  hns  been  discussed 
widely  in  Wvomlag.  Is  the  app.irent  attempt 
hy  the  Johnson  ndminlstriition  to  promote 
the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Manatos  against 
Congressman  Roscalio  as  the  Democratic 
Senate  prospect  to  get  the  party's  nomina- 
tion in  the  race  against  Simpson. 

Mr  Edwards'  article  says  President  John- 
son has  made  It  clear  to  Democratic  congres- 
sional leaders  that  he  wil!  regard  any  detent 
of  a  Democratic  candidate  by  a  Republican 
In  the  19fl6  off-year  elections  as  ft  personal 
affront. 

He  Is  particularly  desirous  of  an  over- 
whelming Democratic  victory  In  this  off-year 
election,  where  traditionally  the  party  In 
power  nationally  suffers  a  decline,  as  means 
of  indicating  a  national  endorsement  of  his 
policies,  according  to  the  Edward.';  srtlcle, 

Edwards  writes  that  the  appointment  of 
Lawrence  O'Brien  as  Postm.ister  General  is 
one  m  a  series  of  steps  to  strengthen  the 
Democratic  Party  organ!7Jitlon  nationally: 
O'Brien,  says  Edwards.  Is  expected  to  use  the 
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Postmaster  General's  Omce  as  Jim  Parley  did. 
as  a  luicrum  in  the  national  party  apparatus. 
The  Ave  Senators  who  have  twen  marked 
for  political  defeat  next  year  have  pursued  a 
course  of  what  Edwards  describes  as  "stub- 
born resistance"  to  Johnsonian  blandish- 
ments. Mr.  Johnson  is  depicted  as  a  man 
who  is  highly  puzzled  by  their  attitude:  he 
caimot  understand  their  motives  In  resist- 
ing certain  features  of  the  Great  Society,  and 
lo<;ks  fir  "more  practical  reasons"  for  their 
stubborn  independence 

If  all  that  Mr  Edwards  report*  is  true,  and 
since  he  is  one  of  the  preeminent  political 
reporters  In  Washington  there  Is  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  word,  then  we  should  think  the 
Amrrlcan  people  ought  to  say:  Thank  God 
for  men  of  courage.  Independence  and  de- 
termination such  as  these  five,  for  they 
exemplify  the  virtues  that  have  made  this 
country  great — traits  that  traditionally  have 
been  exalted  among  the  American  people 

They  ought  to  be  not  only  reelected  to 
their  offices  but  reelected  overwhelmingly 
by  the  voters  of  their  respective  States  to  re- 
affirm not  only  those  basic  principles  but 
also  the  very  fundamental  tenet  of  American 
freedom — that  it  is  the  people  who  rule 


SETTLEMENT  OP  LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT STEEL  DISPUTE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8,  I  made  a  -speech  In  the 
Senate  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the 
evpnts  which  led  to  a  final  settlement  of 
the  recent  labor-management  dispute  in 
the  steel  case. 

In  the  course  of  that  speech,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  deserves  the  major  credit  for  the 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  industrial 
statesmanship  that  he  carried  out  in 
leading  the  disputants  to  a  conscionable 
compromise  of  their  differences  on  the 
various  economic  iisues  which  had 
caused  free  collective  bargaining  in  the 
industry  to  break  down, 

I  also  sUted  that  our  country  would 
alwavs  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  Pecre- 
tarvof  Labor,  WlUard  Wirtz;  the  Secre- 
tai-v  of  Commerce,  John  Connor;  Mr. 
Wiiliam  Simkin,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service;  Mr. 
Joseph  Califano.  special  aid  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  assigned 
to  the  case;  and  my  colleague.  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  LcRoy  Collins, 
who  was  assigned  with  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  go  to  Pitts- 
burgh as  the  personal  representatives  of 
the  President  and  make  a  factfinding 
analysis  of  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  .advisers,  had 
prepared  for  some  time  prior  to  the  final 
settlement  of  the  dispute  a  thorough 
economic  analysis  of  the  claims  and 
counterclaims  of  the  negotiators  for  the 
union  and  the  steel  companies.  As  the 
negotiations  had  progressed  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  negotiators  on  both  sides 
made  new  proposals  or  modified  pre- 
viously made  proposals,  Mr.  Ackley  was 
able  to  give  immediate  advice  to  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  case  on  the  economic 
cfitects  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  disputants.  Tlie 
accurate  and  reliable  statistical  analyses 
that  Mr.  Ackley  was  able  to  supply  on 
an  hourljf  basis,  when  requested  by  the 
Government  officials  who  were  at  work 


on  the  case,  kept  them  supplied  «lt'n 
facts  and  figures  needed  in  rcbutUns 
various  proposals  of  the  union  and  in- 
dustry negotiators  which  would  have  a,i 
unjustifiable  adverse  affect  upon  the 
economy  of  the  country  from  the  stand- 
point of  inflation  control  or  any  other 
economic  problem  involved  in  the  case 
When  I  made  my  report  to  the  Sc  natc 
on  September  8,  about  the  settlement  r. 
the  steel  case,  I  pointed  out  that  the  fi- 
nancial settlements  in  the  case  did  not 
do  any  violence  to  the  natioml  policy  3: 
percent  guideline  figure  "when  we  tak' 
into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  dealins 
with  fringe  benefits  and  historic  inequi- 
ties as  well  as  basic  wage  increase  prob- 
lems." 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  the  Senate  today 
that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
Gardner  Ackley.  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  commenting 
favorably  upon  my  speech  and,  In  addi- 
tion, pointing  out; 

Actually,  the  result  of  the  negotiation; 
needs  no  qualifying  apology  from  the  stonii- 
point  of  the  guldeposts.  The  total  cost  c! 
the  entire  settlement  package,  lucludlcf 
wages,  improved  pensions.  Insurance,  anil 
other  benefits,  w.is  clearly  within  the  wage- 
price  guldeposts. 


Mr.  Ackley's  statistical  analysis  of  the 
money  settlejment  in  the  new  hibor- 
management  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment for  the  steel  industry,  as  set  forth 
in  his  letter  to  me  of  September  10.  1965 
shows  clearly  that  when  the  employmer,: 
costs  In  the  industry  are  figured  tron-, 
Mav  1,  1965.  to  July  31,  1968.  a  period  of 
39  months,  the  total  costs  fall  within  the 
3.2  percent  guideline  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ackley's  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 10.  addressed  to  me,  be  printed  in  thf 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
(See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  within  thar 
period  of  time,  from  May  1.  J  965,  to 
July  31,  1968,  the  first  4  months  con- 
stituted a  period  in  which  the  partie- 
had  extended  their  old  contract  with  ar. 
agreement  tor  an  ll>;-cent  wage  adliist- 
ment.  The  new  agreement  is  an  aEr«- 
ment  that  can  be  considered  a  39-monit 
agreement,  if  «e  go  back  to  May  1  196» 
which  was  the  deadline  date  for  the  enc 
of  labor-employer  relationships  betwee" 
the  union  and  the  steel  industry.  How- 
ever, the  applicable  date  for  the  ne« 
contract  just  negotiated  is  September  ! 
1965.  It  is  from  that  date  and  for  a  J'- 
month  period  thereafter  that  the  wag'^ 
and  other  benefits  will  run. 

Many  newspaper  stories  and  editorial" 
and  some  writings  by  economists  anc 
other  authorities,  tend  to  analyze  t.'- 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  35-mon'.' 
agreement  rather  than  a  39-mOT'.: 
agreement,  because  the  first  4  montr.' 
rea'ly,  were  covered  by  the  so-called  «■ 
tension  agreement.  This  difference  be- 
tween May  1,  1965,  and  September  : 
1 965,  as  the  starting  date  from  which  ens' 
computations  should  be  made  gives  rt* 
to  different  Interpretations  as  to  the  to'J^ 
cost  of  the  settlement,  vls-a-vis  the  3.- 
percent  guideline  formula. 
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But.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr, 
Ackley  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that 
when  we  take  the  39-month  period  from 
Mav  1,  1965,  to  July  31,  1968,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  total  money 
sef-lement  involved  in  the  steel  case  will 
be  Hi  thin  the  3,2  percent  guideline, 

Tliere  is  also  a  very  important  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  steel  case  settlement 
by  Mr.  Ackley  contained  in  a  brilliant 
speech  he  made  on  September  9  at  the 
annual  economic  outlook  luncheon  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  Mr,  Ackley's 
speech  of  September  9.  previously  re- 
ferred to,  be  printed  in  the  Concres- 
sioN.*f.  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2  > 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  that  speech,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing comments  on  the  settlement  in 
the  steel  case: 

The  steel  settlement  last  week  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  course  of  moderation  and  re- 
sponsibility that  has  marked  our  labor  his- 
tory over  the  post  5  years.  There  has  been 
so  much  said  that  could  confuse  the  casual 
observer  that  I  want  to  be  very  clear  about 
how  we  regard  that  settlement.  Its  ele- 
ments have  been  priced  out  by  the  parties  as 
lidding  up  to  between  47  and  51  or  52  cents 
an  hour.  Our  pricing  of  it  is  closer  to  the 
lower  end  of  that  range — let's  say  about  48 
cents.  One  Government  expert  prices  it 
even  below  47  cents.  I  would  remind  you 
that  the  Interests  of  the  parties  to  the  set- 
tlement may,  quite  Innocently,  Influence 
their  pricing  of  the  settlement.  Judging 
only  by  the  newspapers,  for  example,  the 
union  apparently  held  during  the  negotia- 
tions that  some  elements  Included  in  the 
final  package  cost  appreciably  less  than  they 
now  .igree  they  are  worth. 

But  even  48  cents  is  interpreted  by  some 
oljserverB  as  well  In  excess  of  3.2  percent. 
They  re:ich  this  conclusion  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  for  which  I  con  find  no  shred  of 
logical  support.  They  argue  that  this  Is  a 
35-month  settlement  beginning  September  1. 
On  that  basis,  they  conclude  that  this  was  a 
3.5-  to  3.7-pcrcent  settlement. 

But  the  48  cents,  or  whatever  figure  you 
take,  Includes  the  11 'i  cents  granted  as  of 
liifit  May  1.  If  you  want  to  treat  the  settle- 
ment as  running  from  September  1  you  have 
no  choice  but  to  deduct  this  11  Vi  cents. 
You  then  must  calculate  the  remiilnlng  36|.a 
cents  increase  against  a  base  which  in- 
cludes the  IH4  cents.  Total  hourly  com- 
pensation last  April  was  a  shade  above  $4.41. 
Addin?  the  11'/^  cents  brings  the  base  as  of 
September  1  to  about  $4  53.  Based  on  this 
calculation,  the  percentage  comes  out  well 
<»low  3  percent. 

But  this  l£  not  sensible  either.  The  only 
ronfonahle  approach  is  to  treat  the  total  cost 
"  Including  the  11 'i  cents  downpayment. 
la  a  settlement  running  for  39  months  be- 
flnning  May  1,  1965.  and  calculated  on  the 
April  biisc  of  $4.41.  On  this  basis.  48  cents 
per  hour  comes  out  to  a  nice,  guldepast  figure 
ff  3  2  percent. 

T>i:5  guidepost  settlement  in  steel  should 
h.^tTe  Lin  important  Impact  on  the  labor  set- 
tlements reached  In  other  industries  In  the 
■"nouths  ahead.  It  should  help  to  assure  that 
the  average  rise  In  hourly  compensation  will 
^■■Jy  very  close  to  the  rise  In  eoonomywlde 
productivity,  as  It  has  done  over  the  paet 
*  years.  As  you  know,  the  Index  of  unit 
labor  costs  In  manufacturing  now  stands  at 
about  97  (1957-59  =  100),  slightly  down  from 
a  year  ago,  or  from  2.  3.  or  4  years  ago. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  been  very  pleased 
to  make  these  further  observations  today 
on  the  settlement  in  the  steel  case,  be- 
cause the  additional  economic  facts  and 
figures  which  Mr.  Ackley.  Chalnnan  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, has  just  supplied  me  not  only 
strengthens  the  very  favorable  appraisal 
of  the  steel  case  settlement  which  I  set 
forth  in  my  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  but  also  illuxninates  with  an 
ever  brighter  luster  the  industrial  states- 
manship of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  led  tiie  negotiators  for  the 
United  States  Steel  Workers  Union  and 
the  steel  industry  to  an  eminently  fair 
and  just  settlement  of  this  major  dispute, 
which  for  a  time,  if  it  had  ended  in  a 
shutdown  of  the  steel  Industry,  threat- 
ened to  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
economy  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

EXHIBH'     1 

The  CHAiaMAN  of  the 
Cox'NciL  OF  Economic  Advisers, 

Washington.  September  10.  1965. 
Hon,  Wayne  Mohse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deah  Senator  Morse:  I  have  reed  with 
great  interest  and  pleasure  your  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  September  8  about  the 
steel  settlement.  It  Is  most  useful  to  have 
the  facts  set  down  while  they  are  still  fresh 
In  the  participants'  memories,  and  your 
speech  will  serve  historians  well. 

There  is  one  point  that  you  made  In  the 
speech  on  which  I  would  like  to  comment. 
You  said  In  your  speech  that  the  settlement 
"did  not  do  any  violence  to  the  guideline, 
when  we  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  fringe  benefits  and  historic 
inequities  as  well  as  basic  wuge  increase  prob- 
lems. '  Actually,  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions needs  no  qualifying  apology  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  guldepotts.  The  total  cost 
of  the  entire  seitleraeni  package,  including 
wages.  Improved  pensions,  insurance,  and 
other  benefits,  was  clearly  within  the  wage- 
price  guldeposts.  The  present  best  estimate 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  package  Is  48  cents. 
Including  the  11 ',  cents  obtained  In  the  in- 
terim agreement  of  May  1.  When  this  4fi 
cents  package  Is  converted  into  a  percentage 
figure  over  the  period  May  1.  1965,  to  July  31. 
1968.  an  annual  average  rate  of  increase  of 
employment  cost  per  hour  Is  obt^ned.  which 
is  exactly  equal  to  3.2  percent,  the  guideline 
figure. 

I  know  that  In  some  circles  the  settlement 
has  been  priced  at  a  lUghcr  percentage.  b> 
attributing  the  entire  package  to  the  period 
after  September  1.  But  this  is  an  unreason- 
able procedure  because  the  union  iu  fact 
gained  the  11  %  cents  on  May  1.  snd  the  con- 
tract settled  the  employment  costs  for  the  en- 
tire period  May  1.  1965.  to  July  31.  1968.  a  pe- 
riod of  39  months.  In  the  enclosed  speech 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  I  attempted  to 
clarify  these  points. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  were  able  to  be  of 
some  finall  help  to  the  President  In  reach- 
ing this  peaceful,  responsible,  and  decent  set- 
tlement can  take  great  pride  in  having  played 
ft  role  in  it.  With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gabdner  Ackley. 

EXHiBrr  2 
Remarks    et    Gardner    Ackley,    Chairman, 
CoiTNCiL    or   Economic    Advisers,    at   the 
ANNUAL    Economic    Ovtlook    LrNCHEON. 
American  Statistical  Association.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa..  September  9.  1965 
The  only  time  I  can  really  enjoy  talking 
about    the    economic    outlook    Is    between 
about  January  15  and  April  15.    For  then  the 
Council  has  made  a  public  forecafit  which  I 


can  explain  and  defend — a  forecast  which  is 
both  reasonably  fresh  and  still  very  relevant 
because  it  covers  nearly  a  full  year  ahead. 
At  any  other  time  of  year.  I  find  it  awkward 
to  talk  for  the  record  about  the  economic 
outlook.  Right  now,  for  example,  our  only 
specific  forecast  1  can  talk  about  in  public  Is 
the  one  we  made  last  January — which  Is 
neither  very  fresh  nor  very  relevant.  It  was 
only  in  a  moment  of  weakness  that  I  agreed 
to  speak  to  you  today  about  the  economic 
outlook. 

Of  course  the  Council  has  its  own  Internal 
forecast  of  the  outlook.  We  have  one  all  the 
time,  and  we  keep  It  always  current.  Our 
January  public  forecast  Is  the  one  on  which 
we  do  our  most  Intensive  work.  It's  got  to  be 
good — and  sometimes  It  has  been.  But  we 
work  hard  at  trying  to  have  a  reasonably  good 
forecast  all  the  tmie.  We  wouldn  t  be  able 
to  carry  out  our  responstbllHles  to  the  Presi- 
dent if  we  didn't.  But.  for  good  and  £Uf- 
ftclent  reasons,  the  Government  makes  its 
forecast  public  only  once  a  year.  And  thank 
Heaven  for  that. 

When  any  of  us  attempts  to  forecast  now 
for  1966.  we  have  to  make  some  more  or  less, 
educated  guesses  about  what  the  President's 
fiscal  program  will  be.  At  this  stAge.  you  and 
we  ore  in  essentially  the  same  boat.  Indeed, 
much  of  our  work  diirSng  budgetmaklng 
season  lies  in  doing  alternative  gross  na- 
tional product  forecasts  related  to  various 
possible  budget  programs.  Budget  guessing 
Is  a  pleasant  pasttlme  for  economists,  but  I 
cannot  take  part  In  this  sport  publicly  for 
obvious  reasons 

So  I  cannot  give  you  today  the  Council's 
current  forecast  for  1966.  And  there's  no  use 
pretending  that  I  could  Just  give  you  my  own. 
unofficial,  personal  forecast.  No  such  thing 
exists  for  a  CEA  chalrman. 

So  what  can  I  do?  I  can  talk  to  you 
about  some  of  the  problems  you  have — and 
we  have — in  putting  together  our  current 
forecasts.  I  can  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
we  analyze  those  problems  t-sday.  If  you  ac- 
cept the  general  lines  cf  my  analysis,  then 
you  can  make  a  forecast  that  I  can  bet  will  be 
reasonably  close  to  ours.  If  you  don't  accept 
my  analysis,  then  at  least  I  may  stimulate 
you  to  think  these  problems  through  agaln. 
In  the  process,  your  forecast — whether  it  is 
more  or  less  perceptive  than  ours — will  surely 
be  improved. 

the  state  op  the  economy 

Before  I  enumerate  these  problems,  you 
must  forgive  me  if  I  take  a  few  minutes  to 
review  the  present  state  of  our  economy  and 
how  far  we  have  come  In  recent  years.  My 
formal  excuse  is  that  we  need  to  know  where 
we  are  and  where  we  have  been  In  order  to 
have  a  good  basis  for  knowing  where  we  are 
going.  But  If.  in  the  process.  I  nm  able  to 
derive  satisfaction  from  our  economy's  per- 
formance. I  know  you  will  recognize  that — 
in  times  like  these — it  Is  one  of  the  principal 
rewards  that  goes  with  my  office. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  currently  in  its  55th 
month  of  sustained,  balanced  economic  ex- 
pansion. As  no  one  is  allowed  to  forget, 
this  is  the  longest  peacetime  expansion  in 
our  history.  From  the  first  quarter  of  1961 
to  the  second  quarter  of  1965  gross  national 
product  rose  by  $162  billion.  In  real  terms 
(I.e.,  corrected  for  price  changes)  this  rep- 
resented an  increase  of  around  one-fourth. 
or  an  annual  rate  of  expansion  of  5.3  per- 
cent. 

Prom  February  1961  to  August  1066  this 
expand i ng  economy  has  provided  nearly  6 
million  more  jobs,  including  a  growth  of  over 
7  million  nonfarm  jobs.  Unemployment  has 
meanwhile  declined  from  6.9  to  4.5  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force,  the  lowest  rate 
since  October  1957. 

Sustained  expansion  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  rather  remarkable  record  of  price 
and  cost  stability — unique  In  the  industrial- 
ized  world.     The  wholesale  price   Index   has 
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risen  from  101  In  Pebruarr  of  1861  to  only 
102  9  in  July  of  tills  year  The  Coniumer 
Price  Index  hM  risen  from  103  9  to  110.2  over 
the  same  period,  or  by  about  8  percent  In  4Vi 

■  And  the  eitpanslon  has  continued  vigor- 
ously right  up  to  the  present.  For  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  erosa  national  product  has 
advanced  steadily  by  a  little  more  than  SIO 
billion  a  quarter,  with  the  only  marked  de- 
viations from  that  pattern  during  and  Just 
ufer  last  fall's  auto  strikes. 

The  hero  ot  this  recent  expansion  has  been 
the  consumer  In  the  past  8  quarters,  the 
consumer  absorbed  72  percent  of  the  862 
billion  rise  m  gross  national  product,  while 
in  the  preceding  11  quarters  of  the  expan- 
sion he  had  absorbed  only  a  bit  more  than 
h-.ilf  of  the  tlOO  billion  rise  in  gross  national 
product.  The  dlBerence  hus  not  primarily 
been  in  the  consumers  willingness  to  spend. 
Riither  It  mainly  shows  the  effects  of  the 
1964  tax  cut.  which  appreciably  raised  dis- 
posable income  relative  to  gross  national 
product,  thereby  providing  a  massive  thrust 
to  consumption  and  thereby  to  the  expan- 
sion of  gross  national  product.  My  colleague, 
Arthur  Okun.  will  give  you  a  quantitative 
estimate  of  that  thrust  at  a  session  tomor- 
row- 

A  while  bacfc.  there  was  talk  that  auto- 
mobiles could  not  put  2  good  years  bacS  to 
back..  Then  it  was  3  good  years.  More 
recently,  the  subject  Is  discussed  In  other 
terms.  Demand  (or  cars  has  certainly  been 
strong.  In  the  past  2ii  years,  consumers 
have  spent  on  cars  an  average  of  8  percent 
of  dLspos-ible  Income,  compared  with  an 
average  of  5  8  percent  over  the  decade  of  the 
1950'5.  But  even  if  consumers  had  spent 
only  5.8  percent  of  dlspoeable  Income  on 
Ciirs.  the  las:  2  model  years  would  still  have 
brolien  that  old  1955  model  year  record— this 
year  by  a  good  900.000.  The  main  st.ory  about 
»ut.»  is  what  has  happened  to  disposable 
Income. 

All  other  elements  of  consumer  dem  md 
hue  been  strong  right  across  the  board 
Nondurobles.  which  were  growing  at  roughly 
SI  u  billion  per  quarter  prior  to  the  tax  cut, 
ht.'--  since  advanced  by  .in  ttve!-age  of  more 
Ih.ui  S3  billion  a  quarter.  Expenditures  on 
h.-.u.>;ehold  durable  goods  have  also  risen 
strongly  Even  the  service  sector,  which 
usu.illy  advances  it  a  steady  pace,  has  shown 
a  marked  step-up  since  ttie  tax  cut. 

Next  to  consumption,  business  fixed  in- 
vestment has  been  the  most  importjint 
source  of  recent  expansion.  After  a  good  gain 
•from  1961  to  1962,  the  expansion  of  fixed 
investment  slowed  down.  But  In  1964  busi- 
ness fixed  investment  rose  by  more  than  $6 
billion  and  apparently  will  do  so  again  in 
1965. 

On  Tuesdiy  t!ie  Commerce-SEC  survey  re- 
sults were  announced  They  confirm  th:it 
the  percentige  gain  this  year  In  nonfarm 
outlays  for  plant  and  equipment  will  almost 
repeit  last  year's  It-percent  adrince.  This 
sharp  expansion  of  fixed  investment  has,  of 
cou.-se,  led  to  significant  Increnses  in  pro- 
ductive capacity,  but  apparently  these  in- 
creases are  not  outpacing  the  growth  of  out- 
put. Only  In  manufacturing  do  we  have 
any  guesses  about  capacity  utilization.  So 
far.  this  series  has  slowly  risen,  and.  this 
year,  ha-s  been  hovering  around  90  percent. 
not  f.vr  below  the  estimated  92  percent  pre- 
ferred r.ite  of  operations.  This  is  a  .sharp 
contrast  with  the  1956-67  period,  when  de- 
mand growth  first  pressed  very  hard  against 
capacity;  then.  Later  In  that  period,  rapacity 
growth  significantly  outran  demand— <3r  de- 
mand growth  slgnlflcxntly  underran  capacity, 
depentimg  on  your  interpretation. 

Important  new  factors  which  have  stlmu- 
Uted  spending  on  plant  and  equipment  dur- 
ing this  expansion  have  been  the  reduction 
of  corporate  tax  rates,  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  and   the  reform  of  the  depreciation 


guidelines.  After-tax  corporate  proflta  have 
respondea  vigorously  to  these  programs  and 
to  rising  gross  national  product.  Such  profits 
rose  from  124.4  billion  In  the  Qrst  quarter 
of  1961  to  844.4  billion  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1983 — on  Increase  of  over  80  percent.  And 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product, 
after-tax  profits  have  edged  up  steadily,  to 
proportions  about  like  tiiose  of  1955-56. 

The  resulting  high  level  ot  corporate  cash 
flow  has  helped  to  finance  the  solidly  grow- 
ing expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment 
m  the  past  couple  nf  quarters.  Investment 
expenditures  have  apparently  risen  some- 
what faster  Ulan  cash  flow,  for  firms  have 
tended  to  malce  greater  use  of  external 
sources  of  funds.  But  the  funds  have  been 
jvailable,  and  at  Interest  rates  that  are  stiU 
moderate,  although  they  have  Inched  upward 
in  the  past  few  months.  A  recent  NICB 
survey,  reported  In  Newsweek  magazine, 
finds  that  manufacturing  firms  nave  had  no 
trouble  obtaining  the  somewhat  larger  vol- 
ume ot  external  finance  which  they  require. 
Business  Inventory  accumulation  has,  as 
we  expected,  made  a  somewhat  larger  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  of  demand  in  the 
last  three  quarters  than  earlier  In  the  expan- 
sion—except during  the  initial  postreccsalon 
restocking.  Yet  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
economy  stockbulldlng  has  not  been  out  of 
line.  Indeed.  It  has  been  conservative,  U 
one  eliminates  the  extra  stocking  of  steel. 
In  July  we  had  an  exceptionally  large  rise  In 
manufacturers'  Inventories.  But  the  growth 
of  shipments  was  so  large  that  the  inven- 
tory-shipments ratio  actually  declined. 
Both  for  manufacturing  and  trade.  Inven- 
tory-shipment ratios  remain  at  or  very  close 
to  the  lowest  points  reached  during  the 
entire  expansion.  Our  prosperity  has  not 
rested  on  an  unsustainable  building  up  of 
stocks. 

Residential  construction  is  the  one  area 
in  which  some  imbalances  have  appeared. 
A  sustained,  3-year  rise  in  housebuilding — 
and  particularly  In  apartment  construc- 
tion—brought. In  early  1984.  a  temporary 
saturation  of  the  market  for  apartments  In 
several  areis  of  the  country  Fortunately, 
the  adjustment  to  a  lower  rate  of  construc- 
tion occurred  promptly,  but  not  precipi- 
tately. For  the  last  ye-i^r  and  a  halt,  resi- 
dential construction  has  been  essentially  on 
a  plateau— high  enough  to  avoid  general 
weakness  in  tlTe  construction  industry  or  de- 
pressive effects  elsewhere,  but  not  so  high  as 
to  prevent  »n  apparent  gradual  working  off 
of  the  excess. 

State  and  local  governments  have  main- 
tained the  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  their 
purchases,  averaging  better  than  (I  billion 
a  quarter  over  the  last  3  years,  with  the  aid 
of  expanding  programs  of  Federal  grants. 
Federal  purchases — a  big  prop  to  expansion 
throuBh  mld-1962 — have  barely  edged  up 
since  then  But  successive  tax  cuts  begin- 
nlni?  In  1962  have  more  than  made  up  for  It. 
keeping  the  Federal  budget  a  strong  force 
for  expansion. 

I  shall  hold  my  further  comments  on  the 
role  of  Government  policy  for  a  later  point 
In  my  remarks,  and  also  my  analysis  of  the 
situation  with  respect  to  costs  and  prices. 

This,  then.  Is  where  we  stand:  The  II.S. 
economy  has  been  enjoying  a  prosperity  un- 
precedented In  duration  and  extent:  our  ad- 
vance continues  today  at  an  uninterrupted 
pace:  the  absence  of  visible  signs  of  imbal- 
ance or  excess — other  than  in  steel  Inven- 
tories— points  to  a  continuation  of  our  good 
fortune. 

FACTOHS    ArrECTING    THE    BUSINSSS  OTTTLOOK 

I  turn  now  to  the  problems  with  which 
we  must  grapple  as  we  all  try  to  refine  our 
forecasts  for  the  balance  of  1965  and  1966. 

Let's  start  with  our  hero,  the  consumer. 

The  aspect  of  consumer  behavior  that  gets 
most  attention  Is  automobile  sales.    I  have 


already  noted  that  the  strong  automobile 
sales  of  recent  years  have  absorbed  a  steadily 
rifling  proportion  of  disposable  income.  The 
same  has  been  true  for  other  durable  goods. 
Among  the  factors  that  might  explain  thli 
rise,  several  seem  fairly  obvious.  First,  the 
relatively  strong  and  sustained  pace  of  hous- 
ing starts  in  recent  years  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  demand  for  durable  goods 
such  as  house  furnishings.  Further,  varlom 
recent  studies  suggest  a  close  relationship  be- 
twecn  multiple  car  ownership  and  the  grow. 
Ing  prevalence  of  residence  In  the  suburlss. 
Second,  the  same  studies  imply  a  stimulus 
to  multiple  car  ownership  from  the  growing 
number  of  working  wives;  and  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  by  a  similar  Influence  on  the 
sale  of  dishwashers.  A  third  significant  fac- 
tor.  which  operates  in  the  automobile  mar- 
ket bijt  is  probably  muci  less  important  than 
the  markets  for  most  other  durables,  ia  tue 
rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  teenagers 
and  very  young  adulU  In  the  population. 
Other  Influences  might  be  cited,  but  these 
are  surely  among  the  most  Important.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  there  Is  little  or  no  rea- 
son to  expect  the  trend  of  recent  years  to 
be  reversed  In  the  near  future. 

The  alternative  possibility  Is  that  the  large 
recent  sales  of  consumer  durables  may  have 
resulted  In  a  rapid  buildup  of  stocks  that 
could  depress  future  sales.  A  casual  review 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  new  car  sales  in  the 
1950's  might  tend  to  support  such  pessimism 
In  regard  to  the  outlook  for  automobiles 
However,  the  growth  in  the  stock  of  can 
has  been  held  down  by  heavy  scrappoge,  some 
due  to  the  physical  wearing  out  of  cars  from 
our  vintage  years  of  the  past,  some  due  to 
the  consumer's  strong  preference  for  up-to- 
date  models. 

The  sociological,  demographic,  and  obsoles- 
cence factors  Just,  mentioned  all  give  some 
support  for  a  cautious  optimism  about  the 
outlook  for  expenditures  on  consumer  dura- 
ble goods.  Such  optimism  is  also  supported 
for  the  near-term  by  the  results  of  surveys 
of  ron-iumer  buying  Intentions,  which  con- 
tinued. In  the  latest  (Julyi  survey,  to  show 
more  pl..ns  to  buy  cars  and  household,  dura- 
bles than  a  year  earlier. 

Moreover,  there  Is  strong  support  for  the 
view  that  total  consumer  spending  Is  more 
dependable  In  relation  to  disposable  Income 
than  Is  any  single  segment  thereof.  If  "- 
pendltures  on  new  autos  and  other  durobles 
decline  relatively,  spending  on  other  con- 
sumer goods  may  well  absorb  the  difference, 
and  hold  down  the  consumer  saving  rate. 

The  consumer  Is  fundamentally  an  ex- 
tremely reliable  element  In  the  economy 
Tlirough  the  adjustment  of  his  consumption 
to  changes  in  his  Income,  he  greatly  m,>gnl- 
ftes  the  Impact  on  total  gross  national  prod- 
ucts of  changes  In  other  forms  of  Ei>en<i- 
Ing.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  the  year  ahead 

Turn  next  to  that  most  volatile  element- 
Inventory  accumulation.  The  change  In 
businesslnventories  during  the  rest  of  10« 
and  into  1966  will,  of  course,  be  Import .latly 
liiHucnced  by  the  existing  overhang  ol  stee: 
in  the  hands  of  consumers  and  mills  Be- 
cause of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  qui 
data  on  steel  inventories  and  steel  consump- 
tion, any  quantitative  forecast  of  the  inipiic' 
of  steel  destocking  Is  somewhat  hazardous 
However,  given  the  over-all  economic  plct'jrt 
and  the  order  rates  and  backlogs  In  manj 
steel-using  industries,  it  seein-s  unlikely  that 
steel  inventories  will  be  recklessly  reducec 
The  net  accumulation  of  steel  in  the  tbirt 
quarter  should  be  roughly  the  same  as  otn 
guess  for  the  second  quarter — about  $1  TO- 
lion  (annual  ratei.  The  fourth  qunrt«r 
however,  should  see  a  net  decumulo'ioa 
We  guess  that  this  would  run  at  nearly  i  %■ 
billion  annual  rate  In  the  fourth  quaria 
and  at  gradually  diminishing  rates  for  tt* 
following  two  quarters.     A  $3  billion  swinf 
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due  to  the  steel  In  the  annual  rate  of  total 
.flventory  Investment  Is  thus  In  prospect. 
It  win  certainly  be  noticeable  in  our  statla- 
•icftl  reports  on  inventories,  sales,  and  In- 
jiiit.-iil  production.  It  may  even  dominate 
ine  overall  movement  of  some  of  these  series 
i.jr  a  month  or  two.  But  the  automobile, 
jnachlnery.  and  defense  industries  all  have 
excellent  reasons  to  keep  adjusting  upward 
■heir  inventories  of  items  other  than  steel. 
And  the  steady  pace  In  Inventory  growth  In 
nondurablcs  should  not  be  Interrupted. 

For  the  fourth  quarter,  steel  liquidation 
.;  not  likely  to  halt  the  overall  growth  of 
aventories,  and  it  la  most  unlikely  to  Inter- 
r;pt  economic  expansion.  The  economy 
nthstood  a  heavier  drag  from  auto  strikes 
.a  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  and  still 
L-iune  up  with  a  $6V2  billion  rise  in  gross 
latlonai  product. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  adjustment  of 
:t',e  present  imbalance  In  steel  Inventories 
;«ouid  be  abeorbed  by  the  economy  without 
icock  or  strain.  By  mid- 1986,  the  absorption 
.;  encess  steel  Inventories  will  have  been 
.:.>nipleted.  and  Inventory  accumulation 
jiould  be  expanding  about  in  line  with  the 
»rowth  of  final  demand.  And,  aa  you  know. 
In  line"  In  recent  years  has  clearly  been  less 
T.lsn  In  prior  postwar  years. 

On  business  flxed  Investment,  tbe  avall- 
ible  evidence  oil  suggests  a  continuing  high 
ite  of  expansion  of  expenditures.  This  evi- 
.urtce  Includes  the  upward  revisions  for  1965 
a.-.ivided  by  the  recent  Commerce-SEC  sur- 
ey.  which  raised  the  earlier  estimates  for 
1M5  by  $500  million  over  the  final  three 
^UBTters  of  the  year.  Further  support  comes 
TDm  the  very  substantial  recent  strength  In 
.-nachlnery  and  equipment  orders. 

The  evidence  that  points  farthest  ahead, 
Dowever,  comes  from  the  recent  NICB  survey 
il  capital  appropriations  by  Uo-ge  manufac- 
'■jTing  firms.  These  firms  boosted  their  ap- 
roprlntious  17  percent  to  a  new  record  of 
•5  5  billion  in  the  second  quarter,  on  lop  of  a 
10  percent  Increase  in  tlie  first  quarter.  And 
idvance  iDdlcailons  picked  up  In  that  survey 
ire  that  capital  appropriations  will  be  even 
higher  In  the  second  half  of  1965  than  in  the 
.int,  leading  to  a  record  backlog  of  unex- 
pended appropriations  at  yearend.  So  far, 
Ctiwing  backlogs  have  not  been  excessive 
'*;iatlve  to  the  growing  level  of  expenditures, 
ndlcating  no  serious  problems  of  obtaining 
deliveries.  The  fact  that  delivery  times  are 
:iot  falling  behind  is  also  suggested  by  the 
-ommerce-SEC  results  for  the  second  quar- 
■er,  when  businesses  actually  put  more  In- 
estment  In  place  than  they  had  anticipated 
'■'■  the  time  of  the  last  survey  In  May. 

As  we  have  had  more  and  more  experience 
vith  these  appropriations  surveys,  we  have 
,'aiaed  Increasing  confidence  that  they  pro- 
ide  a  meaningful  foreshadowing  of  invest- 
mtat  expendlttu'es  In  manulacturmg,  Mth 
in  .iveraee  lead  of  about  1  year. 

A  supplementary  NICB  study  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  facilities  relative  to  the  expected 
growth  ot  output,  although  necessarily  in- 
:oncluslve,  nevertheless  suggests  that  con- 
templated capacity  expansion  is  reasonably 
related  to  the  firms'  own  current  order  In- 
SowH  and  expectations  of  sales. 

On  residential  construction  I  have  little 
'isdom  to  offer.  In  our  shop  we  ore  pres- 
ftitly  projecting  residential  construction  as 
"ontlnulng  on  its  high  plateau  throughout 
1996,  with.  If  anything,  a  slight  creep  up- 
'^ard.  reflecting  the  continuing  income 
Powth  that  we  expect.  There  ha^  been 
aiich  talk  in  recent  years  about  the  Immi- 
nent appearance  of  a  great  new  housing  mor- 
»«.  reflecting  the  coming  ot  age  ot  the  post- 
wir  baby  crop.  This  surely  is  in  the  olBng, 
snd  It  may  begin  gradually  to  show  up  in 
toe  near  future  But  we  date  it«  major  role 
M  closer  to  1970  than  to  1966 

This  leaves  us  with  the  Government's  con- 
■•"butlon  to  demand.     As  to  State  and  local 
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government  purciiases.  there  Is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  this  most  pretUctable  ot  ail 
elements  of  groee  national  product  wlU  con- 
tinue on  Itfi  stable  upward  cour&e.  rising  by 
more  than  $1  billion  a  quarter.  II  there  were 
-luy  doubts  about  It,  the  large  expanaion  of 
Federal  grant  programs  should  remove  them. 
Federal  purchases  were  expected  to  rise  by 
something  over  fil'i  billion  over  the  next  12 
montiis.  quite  apart  from  the  impact  o(  ac- 
celerated activities  in  Vietnam.  The  extra 
defense  appropriations  of  $2  4  billion  already 
requested  step  that  up  by  an  added  32  billion 
pUi5.  Some  further  appropriation  requests 
may  be  necessary,  although  their  major  im- 
pact on  spending  would  mainly  be  felt  in 
fiscal  year  1967  Figures  sometimes  quoted 
in  the  press — ^that  run  to  SIO  to  S14  bil- 
lion— can  at  this  point  only  be  pure  figments 
of  someone's  imagination.  The  estimates  we 
at  the  Council  have  put  Into  our  tentative 
projections  do  not  even  approach  that  order 
of  magnltude- 

But  there  is  no  question  that  Vietnam  has 
made  a  difference — in  any  reasonable  projec- 
tions of  total  Government  purchases,  and 
therelore  in  fiscal  planning  and  In  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  tor  1966  I  will  try  to  charac- 
terize that  difierence  in  qualitative  terzns  a 
little  later. 

The  Federal  Government's  overall  contri- 
bution to  demand  embraces  a  good  bit  more 
than  Its  purchases.  If  we  look  at  the  Im- 
pact of  recent  and  prospective  changes  In 
excise  and  pajTOll  taxes  and  transfer  pay- 
ments.  we  can  summarize  it  about  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  current  fiscal  year,  excise  taxes 
will  be  cut  *3V2  billion,  slightly  more  than 
half  of  it  effective  from  the  end  of  last 
June,  and  the  balance  effective  from  next 
January  1.  for  a  total  fi&cal  year  cut  of  about 
82'^  billion  Social  security  benefite  will 
rise  on  a  continuing  basis  by  $2  billion,  plus 
a  retroactive  payment  of  80.8  billion  made 
this  month.  The  final  effects  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1964  will  yield  a  further  tax 
cut  next  spring  variously  estimated  to  yield 
up  to  SI  billion  in  this  fiscal  year.  Together, 
these  provide  a  total  gross  stimulus  of  S6 
to  46  >  J  billion  within  this  fiscal  year. 

But  this  fiscal  year  total  should  be  reduced 
by  about  82'-;  billion  to  allow  for  the  rise  in 
payroll  taxes  next  January.  Thus  the  net 
effect  of  these  changes  is  a  stimulus  of 
around  ftSV-  to  84  billion  in  this  fiscal  year. 
offsetting  a  good  half  of  the  normal  Increase 
in  revenues  from  growth  of  the  economy. 
The  rest  of  our  normal  revenue  growth  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  expected  expan- 
sion of  other  forms  of  Federal  spending. 

Conclusion:  the  Federal  biideet  ts  s  net 
expansionary  force  in  fiscal  1966 — but  not 
an  extremely  laree  one.  Last  year,  a  major 
shift  toward  ease  in  the  budget  provided 
the  primary  force  for  expansion.  This  year, 
the  budget  remains  easier  and  offers  a  mod- 
est expansionary  influence,  playing  a  sup- 
porting role  to  the  forces  of  private  demand. 
The  one  thing  we  know  now  about  fiscal 
1967  is  that,  beginning  next  July,  medicare 
payments  will  add  a  net  $2  billion  to  the 
annual  rate  of  Federal  transfer  payments. 
We  can  also  expect  that  Federal  purchases 
and  grants  may  continue  to  increase.  The 
amounts  cannot  be  pinned  down  until  next 
January's  budget  totals  are  finally  decided. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  plcttire  adds  up 
to  an  economy  that  will  be  expanding 
throughout  the  balance  of  1965  and  all  of 
1966.  If  we  count  residential  construction 
as  a  standoff,  we  still  have  a  strong  prospec- 
tive rise  In  business  flxed  Investment,  in 
State  and  local  spending,  and  in  the  net  fiscal 
Impact  of  the  Federal  budget.  These  should 
far  outweigh  the  one  negative  factor  !n  the 
short-term  outlook — the  working  off  of  steel 
Inventorlea.  The  substantial  net  rise  In  In- 
vestment plus  Government  outlays  will  be 
strongly  augmented  by  rising  consumer 
spending. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  esti- 
mated that  gross  national  product  for  1965 
would  show  an  increase  of  S33  to  543  billion, 
with  $38  billion  as  the  midpoint  ol  our  fore- 
cast range.  Both  consumer  spending  and 
business  investment  outlays  have  been  ad- 
vancing a  little  more  strongly  tlian  we 
counted  on  tn  January.  Today  it  "seems  likely 
that  the  annual  advance  will  be  above  the 
midpoint  of  the  range — It  ehotild  go  a  bit 
above  $40  billion,  bringing  1965  gross  na- 
tional product  to  a  level  of  about  6670  billion, 
on  the  new  basis.  A  repeat  performance  of 
the  840  billion  increase  would  be  most  wel- 
come in  1966,  I  am  not  prepared  to  bet  that 
we  will  experience  such  an  encore,  but  noth- 
ing tn  the  present  outlook  clearly  points 
either  to  a  slowdown  or  to  an  unsustainable 
spurt  that  would  rule  out  such  a  happy 
outcome. 

Tin:  OUTLOOK  roB  costs  and  pwcts 

And  now  let  me  climb  out  on  a  Umb  re- 
garding costs  and  prices.  Wholesale  prices 
have  been  extremely  stable  over  the  entire 
expansion,  In  contrast  to  much  of  the  19oO's 
But  sharp  increases  In  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  processed  foods  In  April.  May.  and 
June  of  this  year  caused  the  overall  Index 
to  rise  1.6  percent  between  March  and  July. 
{These  same  f.-^ctors  were  the  major  cause  of 
the  0.8  percent  rise  in  the  consumer  index 
between  April  and  July.i  Higher  farm,  food 
and  related  prices  actually  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  2  5  percent  ri.se  in  the  wholesale 
price   Index  over   the   past   12   months. 

The  rise  In  the  prices  ot  farm  products  was 
basically  caused  by  declining  production  of 
cattle,  hogs,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The 
worst  of  the  shortages,  however.  Is  behind  u^ 
and  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  have 
already  ea^ed.  Farm  and  food  prices  are  not 
likely  to  return  to  year-ac;o  level-s;  but  the 
bump  they  put  into  our  price  indexes  is  in 
the  process  of  being  smoothed  down. 

More  worrisome — though  not  a  source  of 
acute  concern — is  the  fact  that  the  whole- 
sale index  of  industrial  prtcee—all  prices 
other  than  farm  products  and  proces^-ed 
foods— has  risen  0  6  percent  in  the  past  6 
months  and  1.4  percent  in  the  past  year. 
breaking  out  irom  a  5-year  plateau  of  no 
change  The  largest  single  part  of  this  in- 
crease Is  in  the  area  of  metals  and  metal 
products,  particularly  nonferrous  metals, 

In  the  case  of  most  nonferrous  metals,  we 
depend  m  whole  or  in  large  part,  upon  Im- 
ports. The  price  movements  of  these  Im- 
ported commodities  are  not  grounded  in  cost 
or  demand  developments  in  the  U.S  economy. 
Nor  do  tiiey  worsen  our  competitive  position 
relative  to  other  indu.strial  nations.  High 
world  prices  of  nonfeirous  raetala  and  some 
other  imported  materials  reflect  both  high 
world  demand  and.  often,  political  or  other 
Interruptions  to  supply.  At  the  moment.  It 
appears  that  the  worst  of  the  rise  In  non- 
ferrous  metals  prices  is  behind  us.  although 
unpredictable  events  can  always  cause  new 
troubles. 

For  domestic  manufactured  products,  the 
basic  determinant  of  prices  is  what  happens 
to  costs.  The  most,  significant  element  in 
costs  Is  labor  cost.  Until  last  week  it  was 
possible  to  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
prospective  trend  of  unit  labor  costs.  Today. 
those  questions  can  be  answered  more  con- 
fidently. 

The  steel  settlement  last  week  wa*  a  vic- 
tory for  the  course  of  moderation  and  re- 
sponsibility that  has  marked  our  labor  his- 
tory over  the  past  5  years.  There  has  been 
so  much  said  that  could  confuse  the  casual 
observer  that  I  want  to  be  very  clear  about 
how  we  regard  that  settlement.  Its  elements 
have  been  priced  out  by  the  parties  as  adding 
up  to  between  47  and  51  or  53  cents  an  hour. 
Our  pricing  of  It  Is  closer  to  the  lower  end 
of  that  range — let's  say  about  48  cente.  One 
Government  expert  prices  It  even  below  47 
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cenis.  I  woxild  remind  you  ihat  the  luter- 
esls  of  ihe  p-irtles  to  the  settlement  may, 
quite  Innocently.  iDflucnce  tneir  pricing  of 
the  settlement.  Judging  only  by  the  news- 
papers, for  example,  the  union  apparently 
held  during  the  negotiations  that  some  ele- 
ments included  In  the  final  package  cost  rip- 
preclobly  less  than  they  now  agree  they  are 
-vorth. 

But  even  48  cents  Is  Interpreted  by  some 
ob.'ervers  as  well  In  e::ccss  of  3.2  percent. 
Tliey  rMCh  this  conclusion  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  for  which  I  can  Bnd  no  shred  of 
logical  support.  They  argue  that  this  Is  a 
35-montli  EDttlcment  '.jesltinlng  September  1. 
On  that  hasls.  they  conclude  that  this  was  a 
3.5-  to  3.7-perceiit  settlement. 

But  the  48  cents,  or  whatever  figure  you 
take,  includes  the  II 'i  cents  granted  as  of 
last  May  1.  If  vou  wmt  to  treat  the  settle- 
ment cs  running  from  September  I  you  have 
no  choice  but  1 3  deduct  this  II 'j  cents.  You 
tlien  must  calculate  the  remaining  38'2 
cents  Increase  aeolnst  a  base  waich  includes 
the  11 'i  cents.  Total  hourly  compensation 
last  April  was  a  shade  above  S4.41.  Adding 
the  II'-.  cenu  brrngs  the  base  -s  of  Septem- 
ber 1  to  about  »4.53.  Based  on  this  calcula- 
tion, the  percentiige  comes  out  well  below  3 
percent. 

But  this  Is  not  sensible  either.  The  only 
reasonable  approach  Is  to  treat  the  total  cost 
13  including  the  Il',i  cents  dovi-npayment.  In 
:i  settlement  running  for  39  months  begin- 
ning May  1  1985.  and  calculated  on  the  April 
base  of  M.41.  On  thU  basis.  48  cents  per 
hour  comes  out  to  a  nice,  guldepost  figure  of 
3  5  percent. 

This  guldepost  settlement  In  steel  should 
have  an  important  impact  on  the  labor  set- 
tlements re.iched  In  other  industries  in  the 
months  aliead.  It  slioiild  help  to  r:ssure 
that  the  average  rise  In  hourly  compensa- 
tion vtlll  sti.v  very  close  to  the  rise  in  econ- 
omywlde  productivity,  as  It  has  done  over 
the  past  4  yc.'.rs.  As  you  know,  the  lnde.t 
of  unit  labor  costs  lu  manuf^cturmg  now 
stands  at  about  97  (1957^1001.  slightly 
down  from  a  year  ago.  or  from  2,  3,  or  4 
vears  aco. 
The  stability  of  unit  labor  costs  depends. 
.•  of  course,  not  only  on  the  course  of  hourly 
compensation  but  also  on  tl.e  movement  of 
productivity.  6o  long  as  vigorous  expansion 
continues,  we  ciin  expect  productivity  to  keep 
on  rl.Mng  at  u  good  r.ite.  Wt  are  r.ow  ex.im- 
lulng  tiie  revUcd  gross  national  sirotiuct  data 
to  determine  what  new  llk.!ii  they  may  throw 
on  the  moveaienU  of  productivity  la  the 
prl-.ate  economy  and  In  Its  major  sectors  over 
the  past  sever ..i  years. 

If  unit  labor  costs  remain  stable,  we  will 
have  basic  .atablUty  in  total  production  costs. 
Other  slgniflcnnt  elements  of  cc«ts  include 
rhe  prices  of  materials— which  continue  to 
luctuale,  but  with  no  strong  trend— and 
indirect  ia.\es.  Although  State  and  local  tax 
rates  are  mcviug  up  in  many  ureas,  and  an 
increi.sc  Iti  tir.ployers'  payroll  taxes  is  in 
the  omng.  the  recent  and  pro-ipectlve  further 
reductiotis  In  Federal  excise  taxe.';  provide  a 
strong  oilset. 

Some  producers  who  have  .in  element  of 
discretion  In  their  markups  over  c^st  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  stronger  markets 
to  widen  their  gross  margins.  Most  pro- 
dvcers  In  major  industries,  however,  recog- 
nize that  any  short-run  gains  they  might 
achieve  from  "efforts  to  widen  their  margins 
would — it  generally  practiced— be  illusory. 
They  have  been,  and  remain  satisfied  with 
the  "very  generous  net  profits,  and  with  the 
often  widened  net  profit  margins,  that  have 
come  from  expanding  volume  and  the  .'pread- 
Ing  of  overhead  costs  at  generally  suable 
prices  and  generally  stable  direct  costs.  In 
the  absence  of  a  widespread  excess  of  de- 
mand over  productive  capacity,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  good  sense  of  American  businesses, 
and  their  respect  for  the  national  Interest, 


to  prevent  any  significant  Infl.itt&n  that 
might  arise  from  producers'  efforts  to  widen 
markups  over  a  b,i."!lcaliy  stable  level  of  imlt 
labor  and  m.-tteriais  costs. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  and  markup 
situation  I  ti-.lul:  we  can  predict  the  con- 
tinuation of  basic  stability  of  prices. 

But  can  we  be  sure  that  productive  cipac- 
liv  will  remain  r.dequate  for  the  fteodlly 
ciilarBln^  volume  of  demand  that  we  con- 
tetrpiare?  Up  to  the  liorizon  covered  by  our 
own  forecasts  I  am  confident  that  It  will. 
I  do  not  sie  nr.v  basis  for  Hllticlpating  an 
•overheating"  of  the  economy  arising  from 
gener  »Uy  exce.ssive  demand. 

Fears  of  overhenilng  of  the  U.S.  e?onomy 
seem  to  to  In  -.vivos,  often  reflecting  tem- 
porary speedups  Ir.  the  rate  of  .-"-tual  expan- 
sion. These  waves  alternate  with  fears  of 
Imminent  rero^ston.  Tills  year  llltuxrates 
the  "sequence.  During  the  first  few  months, 
when  output  w:is  undergoing  a  temporary 
spurt  as  we  overcame  the  losses  due  to  l.'.st 
falls  auto  strikes,  'overheating"  began  to 
be  the  theme  of  columns  and  editorials. 

Then,  when  the  temporary  spurt  was  con- 
cluded, second  thoughts  about  the  durability 
ct  the  expansion  suddenly  took  root,  amid 
undue  fears  about  the  deflationary  Impact 
of  next  January's  puvroll  tax  increase,  wor- 
ries about  the  sustalnablllty  of  1965  auto 
sale.i.  premonitions  of  falling  steel  produc- 
tion, and  excessive  preoccupation  with  the 
daily  fluctuations  in  stock  prices.  Fortu- 
nately, economic  decisionmakers  were  not 
swept  up  by  these  shifting  winds  of  senti- 
ment. During  these  very  months,  buslness- 
men  were  scaling  up  their  plant  and  equip- 
ment plans,  and  consumers  were  carrying 
retail  sales  to  new  records.  As  a  result, 
economic  actlvit;- — unlike  opinion  about  It — 
has  shown  stability  and  resiliency. 

Once  again,  in  recent  weeks  the  penduiixm 
of  opinion  has  swung  the  other  way.  this 
time  partly  reflecting  the  uncertainties  aris- 
ing from  enlarged  US.  defense  requirements. 
Of  course  there  are  uncertainties.  There 
alwavs  are.  and  they  always  deserve  careful 
examination.  One  of  the  continuing  uncer- 
tainties relates  to  the  US.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position,  which  I  have  no  time  to 
dL'CUss  today.  But  the  particular  uncer- 
tainty, tliat  has  aroused  renewed  fears  of 
overheating,  reflects  the  sudden  notion  that 
we  m^y  soon  have  to  choose  between  guns 
and  hutter.    I  see  no  basis  lor  this  fear. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  economy's 
productive  capabilities  are  always  growing, 
and  currently  growing"  somewhat  faster  than 
m  the  past.  Our  latest  estimate — last  Jan- 
uary— was  that  our  potential  gross  national 
prtxluct  has  been  most  recently  growing  by 
abotit  3^ii  percent  a  year  in  constant  prices, 
up  from  the  3'2-pcrccnt  growth  rcte  -f  the 
last  decade,  and  expected  to  average  4  percent 
a  year  between  1964  and  1970  This  growth 
in  our  ability  to  produce  reflects,  of  course, 
our  expanding  and  Improving  manpower  re- 
source.-:.  and  their  growing  productivity. 

Our  potential  capacity  is  today  more  fully 
utilized  than  It  has  been  In  nearly  a  decade. 
But  unemployment  Is  still  at  4.5  percent — 
well  above  even  the  "interim  target"  the 
Council  set  in  1961.  And  plant  capacity  Is 
not  yet  utilized  at  the  average  rate  preferred 
by  managers  We  have  room  for  expansion 
of  demand;  and  our  economic  growth  Is  mak- 
ing more  room  all  the  time. 

In  the  face  of  the  inevitable  uncertainties 
in  the  business  outlook,  the  principal  re- 
quirement of  public  policy  is  flexibility.  And 
we  have  that  flexibility  Next  years  budget 
and  other  fiscal  measures  will  be  tailored 
to  promote,  so  far  as  the  s^nce  of  economics 
and  the  art  of  forecasting  will  permit,  a 
growth  of  demand  that  will  be  adequate  to 
use  our  growing  productive  strength,  but  that 
will  not  strain  it. 

That  is  the  most  accurate  and  the  most 
optimistic  forecast  I  can  make  about  the 
economic  outlook  for  1966. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  th?  arde: 
previously  en:ered,  tiiat  the  Senate  stani 
in  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 15, 1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.in. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  1;,^ 
Senate  September  l.^i.  1965: 

CIVIL  AEROriAt-ncs  BO.\RD 

Whitney  Gillillond.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  msc- 
ber  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  ttf 
term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31.  197; 
(Reappointment.) 

U.S.  Marshal 

Joseph  V.  Conley,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  > 
U.S.  marshal  for  ttie  district  of  Rhode  Islast, 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointmen;. 

Victor  L.  Wogan,  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  hi 
'JS.  marsh.-!  for  the  eastern  district  ci 
Louisl.ma  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pcliitment.) 

The  Judiciary 

Frank  Morey  Coffin,  of  Maine,  to  be  t;i. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  first  circuit  vice  Joli 
P.  Bartigan.  retired. 

In  the  Navy 

The   followin'!-named  officers  of  the  ti 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  gracs 
of  captain  in  the  "line  subject  to  quaiiftre- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adams,  Lynn  '  W"        Brown.  Fred  W.  Jr. 
Adams.  Robert  E.  Brown.  Ian  F. 

Alexander.  Robert  J.     Brown.  John  W. 
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Althoir.  William  B. 
Anderson.  Paul  A. 
Armstrong,  Sam  "T" 

Jr. 
Arthur,  Russel  L. 
Aubert.  George  A. 
Auger.  Thomas  E. 
Austin.  Kenneth  B. 


Brown.  Keith  P. 
Brozo.  John  G. 
Brumsted.  Robert  E, 
Bryce.  Thomas  A. 
Buck.  Clarence  C  .  J: 
Burns.  William  L. 
Burrell.  Robert  E 
BurriU.  .I.^mes  T. 


.\yers,  George  "L",  Jr.Cadenas.  Ernest  M  H 


B-chert.  John  O. 
Biglcy,  Worth  H. 
Bailey.  John  D. 
Bailey.  John  B 
Baker.  Royal  W, 
Ball,  James  L, 
Bamette,  James  B, 
Birtlett.  Albert  J. 
Baylis,  John  H. 
Bean.  George  F. 
Beaudoln.  Jerome  W 
Behm.  Edwnrd  W. 
Bell.  Lloyd  P. 
Bennett,  Jack  W. 
Bent.  Jack 
Bergner.  Robert  B. 
Berude.  John  B. 
Bettis.  .Mfred  M. 
Birdt.  Genrge 
Bischof ,  William  W. 
Blair.  Marvin  S. 
Blaylock,  Mabry^Jr. 
Bollenbacher. 

M. 
Bono.  Vernon  C. 
Booker,  Thomas  F. 
Boston.  Ward.  Jr. 
Boutte,  Lester  H. 
Bowen.  Llewellyn  D, 
Bowling.  Roland  A 
Boyd,  Edward  A. 
Boyle.  Paul  A. 


Camp,  Herbert  E 
Cannon.  Herbert  "B' 
Cantvi-eU.   William  P 

Jr. 
Carroll,  Eugene  J..  !r- 
CnsliUo.  Edmund  L. 
Chambers,       Kcnntti 

W. 
Chapman.  .^thurS. 
Cobean.  Wnrren  K  ,  J: 
Cody,  Harold  R 
Cole.  Nathan,  Jr. 
Collins,  John  D. 
Collins.  John  T. 
roUister,  Louis  J. 
Connelley.    Ernest  C 

3t. 
Cooke,  Edward  W 
Ccoper.  Lloyd  F- 
Cope,  H.ar!r.nd  B 
Corner,  Sheldon  L 
Cosgrove,  Thomas  A. 
RobertCoulter.  Fred  W 
Coursln,  Jack  T. 
Crangle,  Eugene  V 
Cullen.  John  P. 
Cummlngs,  Arthur  K 

Jr. 
Cummins.  David  EH 
Ctitchall.  Lee  G 
Davis.  Charles  R 
Davis.  Jack  E 


Brandenburg,  John  H.Delbler.  Robert  R 
Brender,  Bernard  W.  Dickey,  George  L 
Brlte,  Murrel  C.  DIse.  Robert  L 

Brooks.  Richard  S.         Ditto,  Carl  B 


Doniielly.  Grant  L. 
powney.  Denis  J.  J. 
Doyle.  James  H..  Jr. 
Dunn,  Richard  J. 
Duuniug,  Bruce  B. 
Dunning.  Richard  A 
Eckhirt.  Myron.  Jr. 
Edciman.  Sidney 
Eclmnnda.  Leroy  S. 
Eniicl.  Wilson  P.,  Jr. 
Ev..ii*,.I..ckR. 
Ever'i.irt,  Charief.  D. 
En-,- id.  Prank  v;. 
F,pin,  Jo'in  P 
F.iriisworth. 

D 
F..uldcr:.  Cyril  T„  Jr. 
ri^ro*:.  Vernon  R..  Jr. 
Fmlciy.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
Fit7perel.  John  H..  Jr. 
Forcv  William  J. 
Fr-.nrh.  Ardwln  O. 
Frecni  in.  Dewitt  L. 
Friedman,  Robert 
Pries.  WiUtam  D. 
Fromknecht.  George 

w, 

Gntely.  Donald  ii. 
Gli'.ei,  Donald  A. 
r.oben  Howard  G. 
Gor.iicy.  William  M. 
Graliam  Ralph  E. 
Greene,  Jo'Jeph  M. 
Grliliihs.  Charles  H. 
Crojoan.  Charles  D. 
Haalt,  Frank  S..  Jr. 
K.iaks,  Robert  J. 
IMir:?r..  John  E. 
K  .rpcr.  George  A. 
.K  rtlcv.  P-ul  J..  Jr. 
H: 

H,!!:-;!'.  Edward  l^T. 
H'rr-    Robert  V. 
!i,:  -7  ard.  Thomas  B. 
iieiitii,  I.,erov  A. 
H>inl?r.  Pr..nk  T. 
Il'-mtnn   Edward  P. 
H-Tri.-k.  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Holier.  Edward  H. 
Hlhh.  Don  E. 
Hoop  Louie  B.,  Jr. 
'innoer.  J--mea  A..  Jr. 
H.i'jo-t,  William  E. 
i".i!'  .-Andrew  P. 
•T  ""V.'^or..  Laurence  L.. 

Jr. 
I'.-ikiiif.  James  D. 
JoluiEcn.  Dean  R. 
John.=on.  Keith  V. 
Johnston.  Prank  S. 
Johnston.  Harry  D. 
Jones.  Robert  S. 
JwUn,  Harold  E. 
Krsu'man.  Robert  Y. 
X.iu'h,  John  L.,  Jr. 
K.'-c.  Alan  J. 
K'?ilam.  Raymond  O. 
Kirllpy.  Lawrence  W. 
fC?l!v,  Ge.-irge  R 
K»llv,  Leslie  D..  .Ir. 
Kcr.'lrirk.  Harold  E. 
Kenreiy-  Alfred  P, 


»ep=k.  PhUlp  H. 
Kor-h.  Ferdinand  B. 
:-:cniorow!kl.  Ray. 

rnond  h. 
"topps.  Richard  L. 
Kn!lk    Adam  P. 
I-^mb   Harold  M, 


Linder.  Isham  W. 

Llijdsay,  John  R. 

Unviile.  Jutnes  C 

Long.  Dnvlc)  A. 

Lonr.qtieEt,  fTl-eodore 
C.  Jr.       i 

Lorenz.  Samtiel.  .Tr. 

Lucas.  Burko  D,,  Jr. 

Lulu.  Michael  T. 

Lyon.  Harvey  E. 

Lyons.  Kenneth  H. 

MocMillan,  Huroid  R. 

Madso.n.  R.DE  P. 

Maliluske.  Edmund  B. 
WlUiaraMalone.  Walter  J. 

Mansflelff!  Siimuel  K. 

M.-irshall.  Daniel 
v..  Jr. 

^larshall,  Leo  J.,  Jr. 

Masica.  Eugene  M. 

Miisuen,  Francis  N, 

Matthes.  Harold  K. 

Maulden.  Hoyt  P. 

Maver.  James  L. 

Mayer.  William  S. 

Mayes.  Luther  E  .  Jr. 

McCaulley.  Eenry  B. 

McCurmick,  Gordon 
H. 

McDouncll.  John  C. 

McGarry.  William 
J..  Jr. 

McLean.  William  O 

Merrick,  John  L. 

Meyer,  Joseph  J,,  Jr. 

Mikhalevsky, 
Nicholas 

MiUcr.  John  "X".  Jr. 

Monson,  Datifld  W, 

Moore.  Robert  L. 
James  H.,  Jr.   Morgan,  rienry  S.,  Jr. 

Morgm.  Walter  N. 

Morgan.  WUllam  H. 

Mo:-se.  Kenneth  L. 

Muutou.  Edison  E. 

Muncie.  Wendell  B. 

Mtmns.  David  L. 

Murphy.  Fraiicis  J. 

Neilson,  Tliomiis  L, 

Nicholson,  Robert  H. 

Nicholson.  John  H. 

Nlcklas.  WUli.im 
C.  Jr. 

Nlehaus,  Herbert  II, 

Norin,  Robert  A. 

Nott,  Hugh  G, 

O'Hara,  Hugh  L. 

Overn,  John  A. 

Pago,  Robert  A. 

Parker,  George  A. 

Pate.  Jack  A. 

Pavis.  George  P. 

Pelletier,  Albert  J.,  Jr. 

Phillips.  Chester  G. 

Pierce,  Robert  L. 

Polk,  Mavis  X. 

Pond,  Robert  B 

Porter,  Edward  M..  Jr. 

Price,  Arthur  W..  Jr. 

Quanstrom.  Carl  R..  Jr. 

Quarton.  TThomas  J. 

Quclland.  Obed  R. 
Kfp.Ton.  Eueene  C,  Jr,RQaos,i,  William  C, 
KUey,  Donald  W.  Ray,  Charles  E. 

Kin-nons   George  W.  Reaves,  G?orge  A.,  Ill 
K'^sr  Herbert  T,  Redden,  L<iwrence  E. 

Kirkemr   Leland  E.      Redgrave,  DeWltt  C. 
UI 

Relnhart,  Leonard  J. 

Renaldl,  Richard  R, 

Rlclnak,  Michael  D. 

RlGCh.  Harry.  Jr. 

Robertson.  Horace  B.. 
Jr. 
I.ane!lie  Justin  E  .  ni  Rogers.  Harris  G..  Jr. 
l-3Ub-ich.  Luther  W.  S.  Rogerson.  Reuben  O. 


Russell.  jLmes  C 
Russell.  Thomas  B..  Jr 
S^ndeford.  WUUam  H. 
Savage.  Richard  A. 
.Scambos.  Thomas  T. 
Schwittcrs.  Merlin  J. 
Scott,  Richard  'i". 
Seargeant.  John  A. 
Searle.  WiUard  F,.  Jr. 
Sellers.  Harry  S. 
Sells.  Wrrren  H. 
Shaffer.  J.mes  B. 
Sharp.  Wallace  E. 
Sheppa-d.  Ceditc  W. 
Sheptjard.  William  L. 
Shei'man.  Benjamin  F. 

Jr. 
Skoog.  Joseph  L..  Jr. 
Sniuth.  Edwin  P..  Jr. 
Smith.  Lloyd  S..  Jr. 
Smyer.  Theodore  M. 
Sorijervell,  Willis  L..  Jr 
spargo.  James 
Spencer.  Paul  E. 
Stahl.  Lawrence  E. 
St.  Clolr.  Robert  H..  Jr, 
Stewart.  Hal  B. 
St.  George.  William  R 
Stirnweiss.  .\ndrcw  P., 

Jr. 
Stufflebeem,  John  D. 
Sullivan.  Wiill.am  P. 
Talient.  Carson  R. 
Tartre.  Robert  J. 
Thigpen,  Francis  Y. 
Thompson.  Bruce  R. 
Thompson.  Robert  D. 
Tidd.  Emmett  H. 
Tierney.  Johu  M. 
Tlsdalc,  Robert  S, 


Tollefson,  Leif 
.Tonkovic,  Andred  A. 
Trueblood.  Harold  J, 
Tully.  Claude  I. 
Tin-k.  Carl  P, 
Turner.  Stansfield 
Upshur,  Giles  C.  Jr. 
Vaught.  Winiara  J. 
Vlerregger.  WllUam  T. 
Vining.  Pierre  H. 
Viscnrdl.  Peter  W. 
Welsh,  John  A. 
Weathcrford,  Jock  E. 
WclfMider,  Robert  O. 
Wcrlhelm,  Robert  H. 
.Wessinger,  WHUam  D. 
Westfall,  Elmer  T, 
Wettiaufer,  Warren  H. 
White.  Arthtir  T. 
Whittle.  Alfred  J..  Jr. 
Wleland.  Dicky 
Wilder,  James  D, 
Wlikins,  James  C  Jr, 
Wlllelt,  Elb?rt  H, 
Williams,  "D"  Hunt 
Williamson,  Robert.  II 
WUlson.  Lawrence  E-, 

Jr, 
Wltham.  Burton  B..  Jr. 
Woudergem.  John  M. 
Wood,  Robert  D. 
Woods.  Chsrles  E. 
Work.  David  D. 
Worrall.  Alton  H..  Jr. 
Wrzeslnski.  Robert 
Wyman.  Charles  L. 
YoueH.  Rice  M..  Jr. 
Zariman,  Walter  F. 
Zen*.  Levio  E. 
Zeuner.  Harold  J. 


Thalken.  Gerald  E. 
Walton,  James  A. 
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Zetterberg.  Forrest  L. 


Herbert  T.  WooUey.  Supply  Corps.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  transler  to  and  appointment  in  the 
restricted  ime.  U.S.  Navy  (Special  Duty) 
iLawi.  in  the  permanent  grade  of  I'.cutenant 
.nd  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

Lieutenant  John  T.  Weming.  Dental 
Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In 
the  De.atal  Corps,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lieutenant  iJ'.mlor  grade)  Donald  L. 
Brid-.-.'ell.  Supply  Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  for  tem- 
por.Ty  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
in  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  Joanne  E, 
Mearls,  US.  Navy,  a  permanent  lieutenant. 
subject  to  qualification  tlierefor  zs  pro\  Ided 
ty  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Na^•y  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  in  the  line  and 
stall  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  quali- 
fication  therefor  as   provided   by  law: 


LswB.  Walter  T. 
Lffsmann.  Walter  G. 
Leu5rhner.  Robert  J 
^^■•l.  Buma  D..  Jr 
LickD.  Richard  J. 


Rooney,  Frederick  T. 
Rorex.  Sam.  Jr. 
Rose,  Albert  E„  Jr, 
Ruebsamen.  Darrel  D. 
Russel,  Joseph  W, 


Ausuchon,  Robert  G. 
Barton,  Harry  L. 
Batie,  Howard  P. 
Brown.  Carroll  D. 
Coirman,  John  Y,,  III 
Currle.  Laurln  C 
Drylie.  Herbert  D. 
Dufresne.  Michael  P. 

Jr. 
Dyches.  Ken  B. 
Francis.  William  C 
French.  Christopljer 

w 

Gonatos.  Michael  J. 
Ghrer,  Grady  F. 
Green.  Robert  L. 
Harless,  Charles  W. 
Hatick,  Frederick  H. 
HolLand,  Howell  W. 
Holllngsworth, 

William  L. 
Howarth ,  Paul  E, 
Howell.  James  D. 
Jackson,  Douglas  A. 


KoElowskl.  Nell  L. 
Laidlaw.  Charles  E. 
Leonard,  Edwin  W. 
Lindeman.  Jon  B. 
M.».rano,  Augustine  C. 
M.)son,  John  A, 
May,  Cyril  V..  Jr. 
McCrackcn,  Wallace  D. 
McDanlel.  Lowell  R. 
McKinnon,  Clark  D. 
Meddlngs.   V/illlam  A. 
Melsner.  Julian  R. 
Mullins.  Charles  E, 
O'Brien,  Robert  C. 
Oldham,  George  R. 
OSuJiivan,  Edward  J. 
Pomykal,  Glenn  W. 
Preston.  Joe  W. 
Ramm,  Edward  J, 
Russler,  Dennis  C. 
Shepherd.  Gary  L. 
Shoup,  Linn  T. 
Spangler,  Chester  T. 
Stuckemeyer.  John  A. 


snpPLT    CORPS 


Abbott,  James  E. 
Anderson,  Roger  D 
Bisselt,  John  L, 
Conner,  Prank  H. 
Duryea,  Robert  J. 
Hislop.  Cliarles  E- 
Hogan,  Brian  T, 
Holland,  Donald  L. 
Karosich,  James  C. 
Klein.  Richard  B- 


Knowles.  Thomas  N. 
Koselka.  James  A. 
Lawrence.  Phillip  L. 
LutK.  Gerald  G. 
Marohn.  Louts  N. 
Pedersen.  Carl  J. 
Ryder.  TTiomas  V. 
Sareeram.  Ray  R. 
Sekowskl.  Edwin  E, 
Watrach,  Dennis  K, 


CinL   EXCIHECa   CORPS 

BufHngton.  Jack  E.        Watson.  James  P. 
Crane,  Thomas  C. 

medical  service  corps 
Anderson.  Francis  G-  Santana,  Frederick  J. 
Lewis.  Barry  W. 

KtmsE  CORPS 

McDonald,  Patricia  K. 

Tlie  followmg-namcd  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades  In- 
dicated: 

LINE 

To  lie  cavtains 


.'Vckermaii.  John  F. 
Adams.  Ollie  B. 
.^damson.  Robert  E.. 

Jr. 
Ainsworth.  Herbert  S. 
Aimy,  Charles  B, 
All,  Earl  J, 
.\rbo,  Paul  E. 
Bailey,  Bernard  J, 
Baker,  Howard  J. 
BUestri,  William  L, 
Barco,  Leslie  T.,  Jr. 
nartol.  John  W. 
Bedsolc.  Donald  S. 
Bergstedt.  William  C. 
Berrimon.  Joseph  C. 
Biddle,  Edward 
Blewer.  Francis  N, 
Bishop,  rzalpii  F. 
Jinlne.  Grant 
Bothv.-ell.  Robert  L. 
Boyei.  Jon  L, 
Brandt,  Ralph  K. 
Brcss,  Henry 
Brock,  John  R. 
Brno:-:s.  Daniel  P. 
Brown.  Clifford  L, 
Bryant,  Carleton  P. 
Buckowski,  George  A. 
Budnlck,  Lawreiiee  E. 
Bunce.  Lawrence  W. 
Burgess,  Emery  L. 
Burk.  Rajinond  W. 
Bumette.  Oliver  S. 
Cady.  Joseph 
Caldwell.  Harry  H. 
Callan.  .\llie  W..  Jr. 
Ca-penter.  Albert  P. 
Carson.  .Albert  C. 
Casey.  Martin  M..  Jr. 
C.assidy.  Richard  M. 
Castle.  Hal  C. 
Chadwick.  Walter  D. 
Cheskv.  Kaz  P. 
Chtmlak.  Walter 
Christman.  Thomas  J, 
Clark.  Morris  Y. 
Clark.  Weldon  L. 
Clingan.  Forest  M. 
Coad.  Richard  J. 
Collins,  Vincent  W. 
Coogan,  Robert  p. 
Cook.  Creighton  W. 
Coulter.  William  G. 
Courtin.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Cowdrey.  Roy  B. 
Cox.  Donald  V. 
Cox.  William  R, 
Cramer.  Shannon  D.. 

Jr. 
Craw.  Nelson  W, 
Crawford.  Jack  H. 


Crowder,  Jonathan  J. 
Cruse,  Carl  M. 
Gruser,  Handford  T.. 

Ill 
Cryan,  John  J. 
Cummins,  I^ivcrne  W 

S, 
Cummins,  WUllam  E 
Cutler.  Henry  O. 
Dankworth,  Theodore 

P, 
Daupliin.  Oyd  L. 
Davis.  Donn'.d  C. 
Davis.  John  P, 
Dawson.  Howard  W. 
DeLamatcr,  Stephen 

T.J. 
DeLargy.  John  M. 
DePrez.  Richard  J. 
Dlbrell.  David  McD. 
DiCori.  R.alph 
Dl.\on.  William  C. 
Donnelly.  William  E,. 

Jr. 
Douglas.  John  T. 
Doyle,  William  J. 
Dr:5coll.  John  P. 
Dumar.  Glenn  I. 
Dunham,  Fronk  C-, 

Jr. 
Duma.  Gordoii  A. 
Dyer,  Joseph  E..  Jr. 
Flbcl,  August  A. 
Elliott.  Michael  M. 
Ellis.  Walter  J. 
Emerson.  Wililton  D., 

Jr. 
Engen.  Donald  D 
Everett.  WiUiam  H. 
Faublon.  Richard  D 
Fifield.John  G. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  E. 
Pltzpatrlck.  Wayne  N. 
Flanagan,  William  R, 
Ford,  Ravmond  E. 
Foreman.  Robert  P. 
Fos5.  Newton  P. 
Franco.  Thomas  E. 
Freeman.  Rowland  G,, 

III 
From,  John  L,,  Jr. 
Fruln,  JackL. 
Prye,  Robert  M, 
Gsrvey,  Hugh  M. 
Gibson,  Robert  C, 
Godfrey,  Jack  E. 
Godman.  Robert 
Grace.  Joseph  A.,  II 
Grafly.  Richard 
Graham.  Mac  A. 
Granlng.  Leonard  G. 
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Oray,  Joiin  A..  Jr- 
Oreer.  Hownrd  E 
Grieve.  John  R. 
Grossetta.  Warren  A.. 

Jr 
Gustafson.  Boyd  E. 
H.incotte,  John  J..  Jr. 
H.cnks.  Eugene  R. 
Hansen.  John  B. 
H-nson.  Rohert  J. 
y.     5sen.  Henry  R. 
:-;  ..Kins.  John  A. 
Hari.  Gordon  McA 


Miller,  I>Daiild  M 
MUlor.  Rupert  S. 
Mink.  Robert  O. 
Montgomery.  John  A. 
Morris.  Robert  L. 
Mowell.  Lawrence  V. 
Munroe.   William   R., 

Jr. 
Murphy.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Neal.  Raymond  G. 
Newell,  Arthur  P..  Jr. 
Now,  John  G. 
Oiler.  John  S..  Jr. 


Hariman,  Raymond  G.Osborne,  Henry  H, 


Hawkins,  Arthur  R. 
Hav.  Lorln  W. 
Hazelton.Dewltt  W. 
Helsing.  Kenneth  W. 
Henderson.  David  W. 
Hennlng.  Richard  E. 
Hill.  Clarence  A..  Jr. 
HlUer.  Harold  W 
Hipp.  Erne.st  C  Jr. 
Hodgson,  Gordon  3. 
Holbrook.  James  L. 
Holder.  Billy  D. 
Hollvheld.  Ernest  E.. 

Jrl 
Hooper.  John  H 
Hopkins.  William  A. 
Horn.  Dean  A. 
Horrcvcks,  John  N..  Jr. 
Howell,  Jays. 
Huber,  Robert  L  ,  Jr, 


Pahl.  Herschel  A. 
Paoluccl,  Dominic  A. 
Papas.  Louis  J. 
Patterson.  William  H 
Patterson.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Payne.  Paul  E 
Peale.  William  T. 
Pearson,  James  W. 
Perry.  John  E, 
Perry.  Oliver  H.,  Jr. 
Pettltt.  Robert  B. 
Pond,  Robert  McH 
Porter,  Austin  McC- 
Por'er.  Phillip  W..  Jr. 
Prlgmore.  William  B 
Provost.  William  B..  Jr. 
Rains.  David  C 
Randolph.  John  B. 
Revnolds,  Ernest  E.. 
Jr. 


Upshaw.  William  W.  Wish.  James  R. 
Vito,  Albert  H.,  Jr.  Wohler.  Jack  L. 
Volpl.  Ray  A,  Wolf,  Robert  L. 

Wakeland,  William  R.  Workman,  Reginald  L. 
Walker.  Donald  P.  Worthing.  Lewis  K 

Wallace,  Robert  Q.        Wroblewskl.    Sigmund 
Walters,  HllmonE,,  Jr.     V. 
Webster.  David  A.         Yatch.  Walter  A 
Webster.  Harrey  C,  Jr.Yatea,  Earl  P. 
Weeks,  John  M.  Yeich.  Lloyd  G. 

WhldUcn.  Wynn  V.       Yesen^ky.  Albert 
Williams.  Edward  A.    Yount,  Robert  R. 

MCOICAL   CORPS 

To  be  captains 
Benavides,  Jaime  M..    Jones,  Roland  W. 


Hufsted'.er,  Edward  P.  Rhees.JThoma^  R. 

Hurley,  WiUlam  G 

Her.  John  R. 

Johnson.  Ivar  A. 

Kane,  John  P. 

Karl.  Paul  J..  Jr. 

Kenvon.  Jack  S. 

Kler'nan.  William  A. 

Klmener.  Robert  A. 

Klncald.  John  R. 

Klric.  Randolph  W. 

Kittel,  Irving  A. 

Knight,  Charles  A. 

Knopke,  William  R. 

Knotts,  Sanford  L. 

Koenlg   Fillmore  G, 

Jr 
Landis.  Gary  E. 
Landon.  James  B. 
Laney.  Jack  S. 
Langer,  Chester  R. 
Largess.  Clifton  R.. 
Larson,  Richard 


Rlan.  Gerald  R. 
Robertson.  Gordon  H. 
Robl?on.  Bob  J 
Rosen,  Ralph  J- 
Rowe.  Robert  A 
Rozler.  Charles  P 
Rust.  Charles  C 
Sadler.  Stuart  T. 
Sampson,  Richard 

A   H, 
Sanborn,  Richard  W. 
Schaefer.  William  W., 

Schermerhom.  Dale  V. 
,     Schmidt.  Charles  K. 

Schoulda.  George  C 

Schroeder.  William  A  . 
Jr 

Schwass.  Earl  R. 

Seaver.  CllfTord  N 
JrSeller.  Aubrey  R. 

Setscr.  Lester  E.  G 
Lemon.  Thomas  M..  Jr.Sharp.  George  H. 
Lewellen,  Robert  S.       Sharral.  Robert  E. 
Lieber.  James  C.  Shawcross.  WlUlam  H, 

Llndbere,  Donald  S.      Shonerd.  David  A, 
Lmnekin.  Richard  B.   Singleton.  Royce  A, 
Hvmgton,  William  H.  Skldmore.  Howard  H. 
Livingston.  Robert  L.  Slattery.  FYancls  L. 
Lockee,  Garettc  E.         Sloan.  Stanley  E 
Long,  Robert  L.  J.  Smith.  Augustine  W. 

Lorentson.  Adrian  V.    Smith.  Floyd  E, 


Uove.  John  J,.  Jr. 
Lyon.  Gaylord  B 
Mackev.  William  A. 
Miillick.  Edgar  E. 
M.an.'hlp,  Herbert  K. 
Mason.  James  M. 
Mayo.  James  O. 
Mi^Carthv.  Cornelius 

A 
McCIane.  Joseph  L, 
McCue    Hartsel  P. 
Mc'Oon.ald.  Robert  R 
McKenzle.  Frrink  E. 
McLane,  Alpine  W. 
McNalr,  William  D. 
.McQvi-ary.  John  E. 
McVey.  William  J 
Mereness.  Robert  H, 


Smith.  John  W. 
Snodgrass.  Joseph  C. 

Jr 
South.  Marvin  P. 
Stear.  David  S. 
Stephens.  Russel  T 
Siei'ens.  James  H.,  Jr. 

Stickles.  Albert  L..  I 

Stock.  Glenn  C. 
Jr. story.  Emery  G..  Jr. 

Streeper.  Harold  P 

budduth.  Roy  M. 

Sullivan.    Thomas    J 
Jr. 

Surface.  Wayne  D. 

Talley.  George  C.  Jr 

Terrtll.  Scott  E.,  Jr. 

Teufer.  William  E. 


Herrmann.  Robert  S 
Hooper.  Robert  P. 
Jacobs.  Joseph  J. 
Johnson,  Calvin  F. 
Madden,  William F. 

Commander,  line 


Jr. 
Boyd.  Wlnton  R. 
Burke.  Francis  W. 
Callls.  Charles  M. 
Cllmle.  Charles  P 
Davis.  Robert  L 
Dobble,  Robert  P, 
Doohen,  Donald  J. 
George.  Frederick  W.. 

m 


Merrymon.  Charles  A. .Thomas,  Lloyd  H. 


Jr. 
Meshler.  Charles  W. 
Metze,  George  M, 
Mlehe.  Frederick  W. 

Jr. 


Kent,  Donald  C. 

Loweccey.  Edward  D. 

MargUeth.  Andrew  M. 

McClenathan,      Jamea 
Jr.     E. 

Millar.  Jack  W. 
Jr.Mltchel.  Robert  E. 

Montgomery,    Duncan 
O. 

Parmelee.  Kenneth  A. 


Greenburg.  Holland  E.Relnhardt,  Roger  F. 
Hosp,  David  H  Splcer,  Donald  W. 

Jones,  Kenneth  P.,  Ill 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

To  be  captains 


Becker.  Charles 
Bernlng.  John  R 
BlshofT,  Jack  T. 
Blankinshlp.  Grover 

F..  Jr. 
Brosseau,  Oswald  J. 
Burkhead,  Franklin 
Busby,  John  C  ,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Hugh  D 
Cornell,  Alex;inder  H, 
Cummlngs.  Newell  J 
Dawson.  Thomas  H.. 

in 

French,  Ferris  L.,  Jr. 
Gardiner,  Charles  V. 
Hanson.  Earl  J. 
Hempson.  Donald  A. 
Huebner,  Dale  C. 
Johnson,  Carl  P 
Keers,  David  B  .  Jr 
Kenyon.  Lawrence  H 
Kovar.  Isadore  M. 
Lascara,  Vincent  A. 
Law,  Kenneth  S. 
Lee,  Charles  R. 
Lemox.  Wllben  W. 


Maiden.  Robert  W 
Mason,  Stanley  R. 
Neely.  Carroll  E 
Nelson.  George  C.  Q. 
O'Connell.  Arthur  W., 

Jr. 
Owen.  Charles  S. 
P.awson,  Richard  P. 
Race,  William  W, 
Reid,  Donald  P 
Russell,  George  D. 
Sanford,  Edward  A.. 

Jr. 
Scharf,  Samuel  L..  Jr. 
Scheela.  Jerome  J. 
Sherman.  Joel  H..  Jr. 
Simpson.  Harold  W. 
Smith.  Joe  G..  Jr. 
Van  Pelt.  James  C 
Warren.  James  A. 
Wleseke.  Edward  M, 
Williams,  Earl  O. 
Wlnkels,  Fred  C. 
Wood^rd.  William  K 
Wright.  John  E.  C. 
York.  Edward  S. 


Maggard,  Talmadge  P.  Young.  Gilbert  S. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To   be   captains 


.Austin.  Henrv  E 
Brink.  Frederick  W. 
Elliott,  Robert  E 
Garrett,  Francis  L. 
Hemphill,  Edward 
J..  Jr. 


Humphreys,  David  M 
Jones,  Oliver  W. 
Jones,  Robert  "Q" 
Lyons,  Earle  V..  Jr. 
Sneary,  Earl  D. 
Walsh.  William  J. 


CIVIL   ENClNEEH  CORPS 

To  be  captains 
Beaver.  John  P.  Harper.  Milton  J..  Jr. 

Burke.  John  L.  Loeffler.  Harry  H..  Jr. 

Chrlstensen.  Wayne  J.  Scanlan,  Melvln  E 
Engram,  Robert  C. 

DENTAI,   CORPS 

To  be  captains 


Thornton.   Joseph   H.. 

Jr. 
Trautmann.  John  R. 
Trottler.  Albert  R. 
Tucker,  Charles  E..  Jr. 


Kratochvll.  Prank  J., 
Jt. 

Marble.  Howard  B..  Jr 
Mazzarella.  Maurice  A. 
Parry.  Donald  E. 
Perkins.  Robert  R. 
Prince.  Clifford  H,,  Jr 
Rlgterlnk.  Ray  A. 
Webre.  Harvey  P. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Bell.  Gordon  C.  Gilpin.  John  B. 

Edrlngton,  Harold  Q.    Goldman,  David  E. 


Boyne.  PhUlp  J. 
Brauer,  Prank  J. 
Bruce.  Robert  W. 
Cave.  Amos  W..  Jr. 
Courage.  Guy  R. 
Evans,  Joseph  R. 
Pedl.  Peter  F..  Jr. 
Firestone.  Dale  L. 
Gunther,  l«wls  L. 


McGehee,  William  G 
Sanders,  Ernest 
Skow,  Royce  K. 
Swanson,  Robert  W 


Adams,  Clayton  R 
Adkins,  Joe  D. 
Aiken.  Robert  A. 
Aklns.  Joseph  W  .  Jr. 
Alberta.  Edward  T, 
Alenander.  Charles  S 

Jr. 
Alford,  Zeb  D. 
Allen,  Henry  L,.  Jr. 
Allison.  George  E. 
Almonrode.  Roland  H 
Ames.  Lionel  E..  Jr. 
Anderson.  Leo  J. 
Armstrong.  Colin  L 
Athow.  Robert  F, 
Austin.  William  H 


Darcy.  Robert  T, 
Darling,  Richard  B 
Davidson.  John  D. 
Davles,  James  W. 
Davis,  Cabell  S.,  Jr. 
DeBaeu,  Donald  J. 
DeBaets.  Ronald  M 
Decker,  Harvey  L 
Dedman,  Tyler  P. 
DeHenbaugh,  Robert 

M. 
Denkler,  John  M 
Denny,  Lewis  E. 
Dermody.  Richard  .' 
Dibble.  Henry  M. 
Jr.Dlckleson.  Robert  W 


Bacon.  Francis  W.,  Jr.Doe.  WlllardC. 


Baer.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Bagwell.  Wallace  B 
Bailey.  George  G. 
Ball.  George  F. 
Barley.  Cecil  E. 
Barondes.  Earl  D. 
Bass.  Richard  W..  Jr. 
Baughman,  Fred  H. 
Baumann.  Hugh  B. 
Beaman.  Percy  S, 
Bell.  John  H. 
Benson.  Harry  L. 
Berglund.  Burton  E. 
Betts,  Martin  B. 
Black.  Charles  H. 
Blair.  Ira  W. 
Bodnar.  Andrew  J 
Boushee.  Frank  L. 
Bowen.  James  W. 
Bradley.  Claiborne  S 
Brady.  James  "L",  III 
Brisco,  Kenneth  B, 
Brockmann,  Victor  D 
Brooks.   Wharton  H. 

Jr. 
Broun.  LeRoy  R. 
Brown.  Edward  J. 
Buck.  Edward  G. 
Bueler.  Charles  M 
Bunganlch.  John.  Jr 
Burkett.  Alva  D, 
Byrd.  William  J. 
Campbell.  Ivan  R. 


Donnelly,  William  N 
Donovan,  Walter  J 
DouglaR,  Stephen  P 

Jr. 
Dowell,  James  W. 
Downing,  Joseph  H  . 

Jr. 
Doxey.  Robert  C. 
Dudley.  Calvin  C. 
Durfos.  Robert  E. 
Dyer.  Philip  M. 
Eakln.  John  C. 
Early.  Paul  J. 
Edelson.  Burton  I. 
Edwards.  George  D  .  Jr 
Edwards.  Maurice  M., 

Jr. 
Eldson,  George  V. 
Ekas.  Claude  P.,  Jr 
Eldrldge,  Richard  A 
Elmer.  Joseph  S. 
Epps.  John  H. 
Ewing.  John  R. 
Fargo,  Robert  R. 
Faulkner.  Doc  G..  Jr. 
Fay.  Lawrence  J. 
Penn.  Richard  W. 
Ferguson.  Robert  E 
Fisher,  John  H. 
Fitzgerald.  Jean 
Flood,  Robert  H. 
Fogarty.  Francis  C, 
Forrester,  John  J 


Cantrell,  Charles  E.,  JrPoulds.  Donald  D. 


Carlquist,  Roger 
Carman.  Warren  E. 
Carr.  Herbert  W. 
Carraway,  Bertram  R. 
Carter,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Carter,  Rodney  B. 
Chelgren,  John  L. 
Chirillo.  Louis  D. 
Christoph.  Karl  J  .  Jr. 
Clark.  William  E. 
Cloy.  Harold  S. 
Clemente.  Angelo  E 
Clifford,  William  F,, 

Jr. 
Clymer.  Roy  E..  Jr. 
Cocke.  Edgar  M. 
Cogglns.  Jack  C. 
Coney.  Frank  W  .  Jr. 
Corrlgan,  Paul  T. 
Cort,  Walter  W,  Jr. 
Cover,  John  H. 
Crabtree,  Alan  B. 
Crawford,  Wayne  H. 

Jr. 
Crispin.  Robert  E 
Crouier.  Robert  W. 
Crump.  Frank  L  .  Jr. 
Cullen,  James  H. 
CulUson.  Chester  D. 
Culwell.  Jackson  P. 
Cummlngs.  Edward 

M.,  Jr. 
Dadlsman.  Richard 

"A" 


Foxgrover.  James  H 
Poxwell.  David  G. 
Franklin.  Isaac  N  .  Jr. 
Freeland.  Harold  H. 
Fry.  John  C. 
Fuller,  Jack  D. 
Gammon,  James  M 

Oarllnghouse,  Bruce 
B 

Garner.  Alan  S. 

Garvin.  Wilbur  C 

Oauthler.  Gene  F. 

Gebler.  Gerard  P. 

Geiger.  Robert  K. 

Glbbs.  John  D  .  Jr. 

Gibson.  George  W. 

Gideon.  Robert  A  .  Jr. 

Goldman.  Pet<r  J 

Gorder,  Charles  F. 

Gormtey.  Robert  H. 

Graves.  Robert  F  .  Jr 

Gray.  Joseph  W. 
,  Green.  Norman  K. 

Gresham.  John  I. 

Griffith.  Harold  F 

Gross.  James  R. 

GuUday.  Thomas  J 
Jr. 

Gurney.  Sumner 

Hagler.  Billy  E 

Hale,  Claude  E. 

Hale.  Robert  P. 

Hancock.  Burton  W. 

Hargarten.  Robert  W. 


September  15,  1965 


Harklns,  William  D.      McCook.  John  A. 
Harlan,  James  D.  McDanlel.  Charles  B. 

Harris.  Jack  H.  McDonald,  Carlton  A. 

Harris.  William  H.  K. 

Harrison.  James  L..  Jr.  McDonald,  William  M, 
Haupt,  Richard  W.         McDowell.  Charles  E. 
Hawvermale.  Joseph  R.McEachern,  Harold  O. 
Hayes.  James  T.  McGonagle.  William  L. 

Haynes,  Kenneth  G.      McKlnley,  William 
Heckert.  Nelson  E.         McMafcln.  Charles  H  . 
Herron.  Russell  G.  Jr. 

Hlghsmlth.  Frederick  McNary.  Johnnie  W. 
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Hiiiden.  Harry  J. 
Hoag.  Harold 
Hodder.  Arthur  J.  Jr. 
Hodge.  Alan  G. 
Hoffman,  Richard  A. 
Hoffmann,  Henry  A. 
Holland,  John  P. 
Holmes.  Robert  C. 
Holshouser.  Jesse  A.. 

Jr 
HoKon,  Wallace  C. 
Hornbrook.  James  M. 
Huviard.  Alfred  M. 
Howard.  Cornelius  S., 

Jr. 
Huddle,  Norman  P. 
Hunter,  "H"  Reld 
Jagoe,  William  H. 
.Tahont.  John  W. 
Janiec.  Roy  T. 
Jefferson,  Harry  P. 
Jphiison,  Harvey  J. 
Jordan,  Glenn  D. 
Joss,  Herbert  L. 
Juntllla,  Harry  W. 
Jussel,  Alfred  R. 
Kunak.  Robert  A. 
Searny,  James  D. 
Keenan,  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Keener,  Bruce,  III 
Kelser.  Richard  M. 
Kelly.  Eugene  F 
Kelso.  Qulnten  A. 
Kern.  John  S. 
Kile.  Newton  A. 
King,  John  W,.  Jr. 
Kline.  John  L..  Jr. 
Knock,  Franklin  C. 
Kcutson.  Albert  E. 
Koehler,  Robert  H. 
Koett.LeeE. 
Kojm.  Leonard  R. 
Kolda.  Prank  C. 
Krejcarek.  Donald  J. 
Krlmmel.  John  E. 
Lansden.  Humphrey  B, 
Lirsen.  Norman  E. 
Lawrence.  Kenneth  W 
Lawson.  Kent  W. 
Leblcdz,  Edward  P. 
Lee,  George  H. 
Lee.  Harry  B, 
Lcmber.  David  B. 
Leo.  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  Chantee 
Uvis.  William  8. 
Uvesay.  Alvln  R..  Jr. 
Lockwood.  Warren  H. 
Loper.  OUie  J. 
Love,  Warren  H. 
lynch,  Leslie  "O" 
Mac  Onie,  Robert  T. 
Malge,  George  N. 


McVeigh.  Paul  J. 
Mead,  Prank  C. 
Mead.  Merle  P 
Measel.  James  G. 
Metcalf.  Wayne  C  .  Jr. 
Mlko.  Charles  R. 
Miles,  Bernard  L. 
MUllgan,  Donald  F. 
Mllner.  WlUlam  G. 
Mitchell,  Frank  A. 
Mitchell,  John  E. 
Monger,  Albert  J. 
Moorman,  Eugene  R- 
Morgan,  Clifford  L. 
Morris,  Marlon  E. 
Morris.  Max  K. 
Morrison.  Edward  B. 
Morrison.  Wilbur  M. 
Munly.  Richard  E. 
Murray.  Richard  D. 
Navarrette,  Claude,  Jr, 
Nealon,  William  G. 
Nelss.  Norman  J. 
Nelson.  Robert  E, 
Nesbltt.  James  D. 
Netherland.  Roger  M. 
Neville.  Joseph  T. 
Newcomb.  Robert  C. 
Norman.  Oliver  L..  Jr. 
Nowers.  William  E. 
Nuber.  George  E.,  Jr. 
O'Connor.  Roderick  J., 

Jr. 
Olds.  Corwln  A 
O'Leary.  Stephen  J..  Jr. 
Olson.  Delbert  A. 
Olson.  Robert  C. 
Osborn.  Nerl.  HI 
Osmer,  James  W..  Jr. 
Palmer.  John  G. 
Parish,  George  H.   Jr. 
Parker.  Hugh  G..  Jr. 
Parks.  WllUam  L..  Jr. 
Patterson.  Randolph  P. 
Pehrsson.  Pehr  H. 
Pentlnmakl.  Walfred 

N. 
Perry.  Dale  S. 
Pfelffer.  Wlllard  D. 
Phillips,  Kenneth  E. 
Pickens.  Jackson  R. 
Pollard.  Robert  D 
Porcari.  Thomas  J. 
Powell,  Robert  A 
Prange.  WUIlam  L 
Price,  Mood  B  ,  Jr 
Prlchard,  Reuben  P 

Jr. 
Puckett.  Howard  M 
Pyle  Robert  E 
Radtke.  Robert  N 
Ragland.  Roy  J 
Ra^mussen,  John  E 


Manganoro.  Francis  P.  Rauch,  Charles  F  , 
Mangold.  John  P..  Jr.  Rawlins,  Robert  D 
-Marsolals.  Lawrence  D.R^'''^'Jh-  Charles  E 
Martin,  Ward  K. 
Marzlufl.  Joseph  O. 
■Masek.  Floyd  E. 
Matthew.  William 

McO. 
Maurer,     Richard 

Jr. 
Majiwell.  Robert  A- 
McArdle,  Robert  P. 
McCaim.  Carl  J. 
McClinton.  Robert  B. 
McConnell,    John    H 

Jr. 


Rectanus.  Earl  P 
Relchweln.  Fremont  E. 
RlcJimond.    John    W.. 

Jr, 
Rldeout.  Joseph  M  ,  m 
C.RIgot.  WlUiam  L 
Rlley.  Daniel  P. 
Riley.  Jack 
Robertson.  William  D  . 

Jr. 
Rockcastle,  Charles  H. 
Rogerr.  D!ivld  A 
Rogers.  Edmund  D.7^. 


Rohrer.  Leonard  V. 
Rose.  Meyer  H. 
Ro.'iS,  Claude  M, 
Ross.  Seymour  N. 
Ross.  William  W. 
Roth.  Emll  S. 
Ruchrmund.  James  C, 
Rumfelt.  Milo 
RuEche.  Alvln  E. 
Russell.  Paul  E. 
Russell.  Wallace  L. 
Saar,  Charles  W. 
Sanders.  James  E. 
Sapp.  Earle  W. 
Saubers,  Maurice  D. 
Scappini,  Mlmo  L. 
SchaJfer.  William  M 
Schock.  Robert  E. 
Schuler,  Poster  R. 
Scoggins.    Marvin    C 

Jr. 
Scott,  Robert  L. 
Scudder.  Harold 
Shaver.  William  McC. 
Sheehan.  William  R. 
Shepard,  Philip  B. 
Short.  Edward  A. 
Shugart.   Kenneth   L. 

Jr. 
Shute,  John  W. 
Simmons,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Simons.  Joseph  T, 
SlsEon.  Jonathan  A. 
Skelly.  Harold  F. 
Slater.  Robert  W. 
Smith.  Demlng  W. 
Smith.  HaroldA. 
Smith.  Meredith  A. 
Smith.  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Smith.  Robert  P. 
Somme.  Maurice  L. 
Songer.  Jack  R. 
Spangenberg.  Walter. 

Jr. 
Spoon.  Donald  D. 
Spry.  Warren  L. 
Stevenson.  Norman 

M. 
Stone.  John  P. 
Stone.  Troy  E. 
Styer.  Robert  T. 
Talmadge.  Charles  J. 
Taylor.  Dean.  Jr. 
Tegteldt.  Carl  G. 
Tell.  William  M. 
TerrasK.  Mllford  S. 
Terry,  Bernard  E  ,  Jr. 


Thomas.  Edward  W. 
Thomas.  Lee  R..  Jr. 
Thompson.  Robert  K. 
Thummel.  Gerald  F. 
Tllton.  Charles  N. 
Tobln.  Daniel  P. 
Towncs.  John  W..  Jr. 
Trout.  Roscoe  L. 
Trusso.  Sebastian 
Twedell,  Jack  L. 
Dim.  Robert  B. 
Underwood.  .Tolm  "1/", 

Jr. 
Urbanczvk.  Louis  T  . 

Jr. 
Van  Gundv,  Bryson, 

Jr. 
Van  Lunen.  Lloyd  M, 
Van  Tol.  John 
.Vecchione.  Felix  S. 
Vermllya.  Jay  Jr. 
Vermllya.  Robert  S. 
Vollertsen.  Russell  A. 
VoUmer,  Cecil  R. 
Voves.  Martin  G, 
Wadsworth.  Dwlght 
Walker.  Grant  J. 
.Walker,  Harrison  M., 

Jr. 
Ward.  Edgar  F 
Ward.  "J"   -D" 
Warring.  Leo  B. 
Weeks.  Robert  E. 
Weldman.  Robert  M , 

Jr. 
Welch.  Edward  F,,  Jr. 
Welch.  Paul  R. 
Wellons.  .Alfred  G..  Jr. 
Wells.  Frank  P. 
Wenzel.  Harold  P. 
Wheeler.  Clifford  D. 
Wiener.  Richard  "A" 
Wllda.  Gerald  L 
Williams.  Bernard  P., 

Jr, 
Williams.  David  T. 
Williams.  Hexter  A. 
Wlneman.  Gordon  L. 
Winkler.  Cornells.  Jr. 
Yates.  Andrew  J. 
Yates.  William  K. 
Yeatman.  Richard  P. 
Zelov.  Randolph  D 
Zimmerman,  William 

R.,  Jr. 
Zinsler,  Prank  G. 


MEDICAL    CORPS 

TO   be   commanAer 


Allison.  Mack  E..  Jr. 
Arthur.  Ransom  J. 
Babolls.  William  J. 
Barnwell.  Prank  M. 
Burkhart.  Vernon  A. 
Clarke.  Pauline  E. 
Esterly,  Harold  D..  Jr. 
Frew.  Mable  A. 
Horgan,  Joseph  T. 
Hvams,  Vincent  J. 


Johnson.  Thomas  S- 
KltrlnoB.  Nicholas  P. 
Lynch.  Mary  T. 
Maughon.  James  S 
Meeklngs.  Walter  J., 

Jr. 
Mitchell.  George  D. 
Ntnow.  Earl  H. 
Nuredlnl.  Skender 
Watkins.  Tommie  K. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 

ro  be  coTnmander 


Ahem.  James  R. 
Allshouse.  Thomas  J. 
Banghart.  Robert  J. 
Barnett.  William  H.. 

Jr. 
Baumgardner.  James 

M. 
Beale.  John  W. 
Benson.  Bruce  A. 
Bow.  Joseph  R. 
Bray.  Waiter  H. 
Calhoun,  Thomas  N. 
Carlson,  John  C. 
Chapman,  Jotin  A.,  n 
Cheshure,  Joseph  H. 
Child,  Arthur  L..  HI 
Cosby.  Francis  B. 
Daley.  Edward  J 
Donnelly,  Joseph  A. 


EdsaJl.  Arthur  R..  Jr. 
Elwood.  Joseph  L. 
Fabian.  Robert  G. 
Finn.  John  P. 
Foil.  John  L. 
Glfford.  Robert  L 
Grazlndel.  John  D. 
Grechanlk.  Walter 
Growden.  EUwood  W. 
Hagedorn.  Lawrence 

D. 
Haines.  Donald  R. 
HamlU.  WUlUm  T.. 

Jr. 
Hardy.  John  F. 
Hatch.  Bobby  L 
Hatfleld.  JohnH 
Havener.  Millard  F 
Heasley.  Gall  L. 


Helndel.  Donald  D. 
Heltmeyer.  Richard  C. 
Hency.  Max  E. 
Henker.  Donald  E. 
Hereford,  James  D  . 

Jr. 
Hobkirk.  Carl  M 
Honeinger,  Jack  E. 
Houkom.  Lelf  A. 
Hutchison.  Marvin  S. 
Johnson.  William  H. 
Keyser,  Carroll  R, 
Kolinsky.  Jaromlr  J. 
Kraus.  Walter  L. 
Lake.  Donald  H. 
LllUs.  James  P. 
Longmire.  Billy  R. 
Manlon.  Uriel  V..  Jr. 
M.artin,  Donald  V. 
Martin  John  T. 
Maurstad.  Alfred  S. 
Maxon.  Ivan  B. 
McCabe.  John  N. 
McCrory.  Walter  J. 
McGovern.  Austin  F. 
McKeen.  Edward  N. 
Nash,  William  T. 
Nunn.  Enoch  W. 
Nunnally.RoyS. 
O'Connor.  Thomas  J. 
Olln.  William  C. 
Oliver.  James  C.  Jr. 
Ortland.  Warren  H, 
Ouellette.  Joseph  F. 
Packard.  Harrison  G. 
Park.  Jack  M. 


Pawlowskl,  Thomas  J  , 

Jr. 
Pflueger,  Paul  J. 
Phelps,  Gordon  W,  J:, 
Pillar.  Samuel  A. 
Furnell.  Rodney  K, 
Ralney,  Richard  L 
Relchert.  Harold  H. 
Reyuders.  William  J 
Ryder.  John  K. 
Ryon.  George  G. 
Schultz,  Jackson  L, 
Sharp.  Herbert  C. 
Snyder.  WllliRm  J. 
Spalding.  Joseph  E. 
Stephens,  Samuel  £ 
Stratton,  Ogden  K 
Sundberg,  Daniel  G. 
Sutherland.  Lawrence 

E.  Jr. 
Thompson.  Edwin  H 
Tylman.  Frank  J. 
Van  Tol,  Peter  H.  B.. 

Jr. 
Veazey.  John  W 
Voeel.  ■William  J. 
Waldron.  WlUlam  S. 
Wallace,  William  E 
Walters,  Melville  J,  Jr. 
Welch.  Gordon  E. 
Weyrauch.  Gerald  H. 
Whelan.  David  W. 
Wler.  Richard  A. 
Wills.  Thomas  J..  II 
Wilson.  Robert  McL 
Ziegler.  Bryan  W. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  commaTi-der 


Agnew.  James  P. 
Anderson.  Robert  E. 
Caldwell,  Ralph  G. 
Detrick.  Wayne  N. 
Duncan.  Henry  C. 
Dunn,  Edward  J. 
Hammerl,  Paul  C 
Hawkins,  Elmo  M.  T. 
Hunter.  WlUlam  M. 
Kllleen,  James  J. 
Llneberger,  Ernest  R. 
McDonnell,  James  T. 
McMillan.  Robert  C. 


Paulson.  George  I 
Powell.  Willie  D 
Pnckett.  Albert  D 
RUey.  George  B. 
Robertson.  Alia  W. 
Smith.  Vincent  M. 
Spinney,  wmiam  J 
Sundt.  Valery  E. 
Vanderpoel.  George  E 
W'eber.  Oscar 
Weidier,  Edwin  R. 
WlUlams.  Bruce  H. 
Wootten.  Thomas  J 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  commander 


Bafus.  Raymond  A 
ButterSeld.  Osslan  R. 
Curlone,  Charles 
Dewey,  Elliot  A. 
Dunn.  Robert  H.  P. 
Floyd,  Archie  E 
Hardy.  Richard  T. 
Held,  Charles  C.  Jr. 
Johnson.  William  M.. 

Jr. 
Jones.  Prank  W. 
Jortberg,  Robert  F. 
Kirk.  Randolph 
LeDoux,  John  C. 
Lemmon.  WlUlam  R, 
Matron.  James  P. 
Michael   Edwin  M. 


Miller,  Robert  H. 
Nlms,  William  E 
Padden,  Thomas  J.,  Jr 
Perkins,  Anson  C. 
Pickett,  Eugene  L 
Reed,  William  F  ,  Jr 
Rlcheson,  WllUam  J. 
Semple.  William  H. 
Shockey,  Dan  N. 
Slmonson.  Nelson  C. 
Stroh.  Alfred.  Jr 
Trompeter.  Richard 

W. 
Vlvoll.  Pierre  L. 
Wallace,  Billy  C. 
Washburn.  Jack  E 


DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  comma-nders 


Allen.  Ethan  C. 
.^mman,  Fred  M. 
.^ustln,  Robert  E, 
Bagby,  Robert  W. 
Bartosh.  Andrew  J. 
Corthay.  James  E. 
I>aggan,  Norman  E. 
Enger.  Theodore  C. 
Farreli.  Paul  E. 
Hlckev.  Loren  V. 
Hotz.  Philip  C. 


Johnson,  Walter  N, 
Kresl,  Bernard  F. 
Leupold.  Robert  J. 
Nelson.  Jack  D. 
Sachs.  Samuel  J. 
Schweitzer.  John  R 
Scruggs.  Charles  "S" 
Weber.  Irving  J..  Jr. 
WUkens.  Carl  H..  Jr. 
Wyda.  Andrew,  Jr. 


MEDICAL    SEBVICE   CORPS 

To  be  commanders 
Al'.en.  Ceo  R.  Munroe,  Barl)ara 

.Alien.  Robert  V. 


Noble.  Howard  P,,  Jr. 
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NUB5E  COBPS 

To  be  commanders 

Blttle,  Miriam  E.  Miller.  Luclle  P. 

Chelf .  Anne  J.  Perry.  Bessie  M, 

Cornelius.  Dolores  Rlcliman.  Anna 

Dalton.  Marie  P.  Rothcrmcl.  Alice  M. 

Debler.  Erma  J.  Shedyak.  Alice  M. 

Emery.  Lura  J.  Tidwell.  Dorothy  C. 

Houghton,  ArllneD  Vltzklevitch.  Helen  V. 

McCleary.  Catherine  Walker.  Ella  M. 

M.  Yankoskl.  Adelyn  M. 

LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Abe.  Henry  H.  Barthelenghl.     George 

Abele.HenryP.  H.  Jr. 

Abercrombie.  Jerry  T.  Bnrtlctt.  Frederick  E. 
Abrahams,  Thomas  P.  B.issett,  Melvln  S. 
.Abrahamson,  Dean  A    Bates.  Carl  M 
Adamson.EdwInCJr.  Bauchsples.  RoUln  L., 
Adcox.  James  R.  Jr. 

Addams,  John  P.  Biuer,  Bruce  A. 

.idler.  Ronald  E.  Baum.  Joseph  H. 

.idorney.  Frank  Bayer.  David  A. 

Ahlgren.  Kenneth  L.     Beat.  Robert  S- 
AhlqiUst,  Stanley  W.    Beaumont,  Eugene  A. 
Alau.  Hi-rvey  C.  K.  G- 

.\ltcheson.  George  A.,   Beaver.  AUred  S. 
Jr.  Beaver.  John  T. 

.\lbers.  WIllLim  P.  Beck.  Dcnald  A. 

Albertson.  William  H.  Becker.  Glynn  P. 
Albright.  Richard  K.    Beers.  Robert  C. 
Alderson.  James  M        Beeton  Hi>rvey  J 
Alexander.  Marvin  W.  Behnken,  Clifford  R. 
Ale.xandcr.  Charles  P.   Bekliedahl.  Clifford  L. 
■Alexander.  Adelore  L.  Belechnk.  Stephen  C. 
Ailord.  William  J.         Bell,  Bill  J. 
Aildredge.  Doni-ld  L.     Bell,  WUUom  R. 
Allen,  William  D.  Bengel.  Avidrey  L  ,  Jr. 

.MUngham.  James  R.    Benner.  Leslie  W..  Jr. 
Allison.  Arnold  W.         Bennle.  Donald  B. 
A'.tee.  Thomas  M.  Bentley.  William  C. 

Altmeyer.  John  M.        Bergbaucr.    Harry    W., 
Andersen.  Alexander       Jr. 

R.  Berg'*.  Nf^rman  K. 

Anderson.  Curtis  O.      Berry.  WllUam  H. 
.A.;ider5on.  David  W.   _  Bc-iio.  Louis  P. 
."inderson,  Forrest  P.  "  Best  Eddie  P. 
Anderson.  Robert  P.     Btr.tjham.  Joseph  L. 
Anderson,  Robert  N.      Bird,  Charles  P. 
.\nderson,  Richard  N.  Bird.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
.Andrassy,  Michael  F.    Bishop.  Richard  D. 
.\nlcn.im.  Glenn  E.         Blvens,  Arthur  C. 
.-Ipted.  George  L.  Blackmore.  Tliomas  A. 

Archambault.  Jackson  Blackwood   Robert  G. 
L.  Blanchard.  Robert  C. 

Armstrong.  Philip         Blandme.  Robert  E. 

McC  Jr.  Block.  Stanley  H. 

Armstrong.  Stephen     Block.  Steven 

O..  Jr.  Blouln.  Stanley  G.,  Jr. 

Arnold.  Robert  B.  Blundell.  Peveril 

Asbacher  Martin  A  ,    Boaz.  George  L. 
Jr.  Boggs.  Steve  V. 

Ashley.  Bruce  H  Bolster   Harry  E, 

Atkinson.  Robert  J.  Borthwlck.  Robert  B. 
Aubuchon.  Harvey  Bostwlck.  Charles  G.. 
.\ucoln,  Leonard  L.  Jr 

.\u?ustine.  Grant,  111  Bottenberg,  Foster  L. 
.Austin.  Carl  O.  Botts.  Ronald  H 

Avary.  James  C  Jr.       Bowling,  David  H. 
Avrtt.  Richard  C.  Bowling,  Roy  H. 

Btibcocfc.  Donald  E.       Bowman.  Frank  3. 
Baeby.  Hall:im  O.  Boyd  John  H  .  Jr. 

Bailey,  Joe  E.  Boyer.  Walton  T  .  Jr. 

B.iker,  HalbertB.  Boyer,  William  E. 

Biker,  Robert  O.  Boyett,  Stephen  G. 

B  ilderston,  Buele  O.     Boyle.  Darrell  D. 
Baldwin.  Charles  C.       Boyle.  Henry  P..  Jr. 
Bill.  Courtland  D.,  HI  BozeU.  Rex  K. 
Banhara.    Herbert    G..Brabec.  Richard  C. 
Jr.  Bradbury.  John  I. 

Bjnks.  Sidney  M.  Bradcn.  Melvln  E..  Jr. 

Bact.i.  Robert  Bradley,  Donald  C. 

Bu-ke.  Arthur  R.  Brady  Bernard  F 

Barnes.  Donald  K.  Briiun.  William  K.  G. 

B.u-ne-s.  Harrv  G..  Jr.      Breaux.  Fred  J..  Jr. 
Barnes  Harold  Bredestege.  Joseph  J  . 

Baron.  Charles  R.  Jr. 

Barrett.  Thomas  D.        Brltton.  William  L. 
B:irry.  Thomas  M.  Brooks.  Darrell  H. 

B.irth.  Joseph  J..  Jr.      Brooks.  Edwin  H..  Jr. 


Brown.  Cloyde  I. 
Brown,  George  P. 
Brown,  Ketmeth  R 

Brown,  Larry  J. 
Brown,  Lloyd  H 


Cole,  Edear  E. 
Cole,  Wtniam  S.,  Jr. 
Coleman,  James  O. 
Colgan,  John  G. 
Collins.  Edward  P. 


Brown,  Walter  H..  Jr.    Collins,  Philip  K 
Browning.  Slras  D.       Compton,  Charles  R. 
Bruce,  George  W..  Jr.    Conn,  Clayton  "J" 
Brummage.  Richard  L.Conneliy,  John  J, 
Brunson,  Wright  "A".  Connelly,  John  C. 

Jr,  Connolly,  Timothy  W. 

Buc,  William  J,  Conrad,  Charles.  Jr. 

Bucher.  Lloyd  M.  Conroy.  Robert  O. 

Buckholdt.  Robert  A.   Coogan,  Richard  D. 
Bucy.  John  T.,  Jr.  Cook,  Charles  L. 

Bueck,  Robert  K.  Cook,  Harry  K. 

Bull,  Joseph  L.,  m       Cook,  Vernon  H..  Jr. 
Bullard.  John  R  Cooley.  Arthur  W. 

Burgess.  James  A.         Cooper,  Andrew  N.,  Jr. 
Burke.  William  C.         Cooper.  Lowell  H. 
Burns,  Raymond  M.     Cooper.  Robert  G. 
Burt,  Thomas  E.  Cooper,  Tommy  G. 

Bushong.  Brent  Corbetc,  Eugene  A. 

Butcher.  Nathan  T.      Corley,  Bennle  L. 
Butcher,  Paul  D.  Cormier.  Conrad  R. 

Butler.  Charles  T.  Cornell,  Arthur  P. 

Butler.  Harold  E.  Cosclna,    Michael    A.. 

Butrym,  Stanley  B.,         Jr. 

Jr.  Coskey,  Kenneth  L. 

Butz.  John  T.  Coston,    Stanford    W.. 

Byberg,  Robert  C  Jr. 

Byrnea,  Robert  E.         Cottrell.  Walter  N. 
Cagle.  James  B.  Coughlln,  Eugene  F. 

CalUcott.  Jack  D.  Coughlln.  Paul  O. 

Cammall.  John  K.         Cour.  Edward  E. 
Campbell.  George  R.    Cox.  Gerald  W. 
Campbell.  James  B.       Crabb.  Eugene  V. 
Campbell,  J.ick  Grader.  Clifford  L. 

Campbell,  Robert  J.      Craig,  Earl  C. 
C.-.mpbell.  William  N.  Crandall.  Alan  W. 
Canant.  Fred  C  Jr.      Crater.  Ray  F 
Canfleld.  Gerald  I.        Crawford.  Bobby  C. 
Cdnnell.  Donald  T.       Crawford.  Nace  B  .  Jr. 
Cannon,  David  E.  Crepeau.  George  A 

Canon,  George  .\..  HI    Crlcchl.  John  V. 
Cantllon.  Henry  C.       Crlnklaw.  Douglas  L. 
C.irelil.  Francis  L.  Cross.  Charles  H. 

Carlson,  Olnf  M  ,  Jr.      Cuccins.  Leo  P. 
Carmody.  Cornelius  J.  Culbert,  Joseph  M., 
Carnevale.  An^elo  M.       Jr. 
Caron.  RobertP,.  Cunningham,  Edward 

Caroslj,  Joseph  J.  F. 

Cirothers.  Philip  "P".  Ciu-1,  Kent  W 

Jr.  Currv.  Thomas  E 

Carr,  JohnH.  Dagdiglan,  James  J 

Carr.  Nevm  P.  Daily,  Hubert  D.,  Jr. 

Carr.  Roland  J.  Dally.  David  F 

Carrlngton.  James  H.  Dalton.  Richard  V 
Jr  Daly,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Carroll.  James  P.  Daly.  Richard  G 

Carter.  James  D.  Daniels.  James  M. 

Carter.  Robert  D.  DarviUe.  Edmond  J 

Carter,  Wlntred  G        Davis.  Bill  N 
Carterette.  Robert  T.    Davis,  George  K. 
Cash,  Eugene  J.  Davis,  John  B 

C.shm.tn.  Michael.  II  Davis.  Robert  C  .  Jr. 
Cas.sen.  John  S  .  Jr.       Deal.  Walter  C  ,  Jr. 
Cis-sldv,  Thomas  J..      Dearcot.  Michael  E. 

Jr.  DeBolt,  Frank  C. 

Castro.  William  B.       DePeo.  Modestlno  R. 
Causey.  Donald  F         De  Hart.  WllUam 
Ci\e.  David  B.  DeMarls.  Darryl  A. 

Cavltt,  WllUam  M.  Dempsey,  Gerald  M. 
Champlln,  Gerald  B,  Denman,  Charles  C. 
Ch.irest,  PhUlp  G.  Jr. 

Chase.  Edgar  M.  Dennis.  Aubrey  D 

Chase.  Robert  T  .  Jr.      Derda.  James  R. 
Chesley.  James  P.  Desrocher,  Marvin  P. 

Chezem,  Norman  B.       DeTonnancottrt, 
Chllds.  George  M.  Arthur  E. 

Chin.  Donald  Devereaux.  John  R  . 

Chrlstensen,  Raymond    Jr. 

J  Dey,  Gordon  J. 

Clark.  George  K.  Dick.  Joseph  L. 

Clark.  Philip  K.  Dlckman,  Jerry  A. 

Clark,  Richard  G.  Dickson.  John  A. 

Clark.  Robert  A.  Dlerdorff.  Loren  M. 

Clarkln.  James  J.  Diesel,  Charles  N. 

Clemens,  Eugene  M.      Dletz.  Richard  J. 
Clements.  BUly  R.         Dl  Glacomo,  Joseph 
Coe.  David  C,  Jr.  Q. 


Dillard.  Marvin  B.         Fitzgerald,  Thomas 
Dillingham,  Paul  W.,       W.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Fitzgerald.  David  E. 

Dlmon,  Charles  G..  Jr.  Flalley,  John  E. 
Dlvelbiss,  Dallas  R.       Flelschmann,  WlUlaoi 
Dodds.  Robert  M.  H.,  Jr. 

Dolan,  WllUam  R.         Fleming,  Raymond  T., 
Domlngue,  William  A.      Jr. 
Donaldson,  Robert  S.   Flom,  Hewitt  O. 
Donnelly,  Rayniond      Florance,  John  E..  Jr. 

D..  Jr.  Pong,  Cheng  S 

Donnelly,  Robert  G.      Font.  Carlos  G. 
Donohue,  David  P.        Forsman,  Arvld  E. 
Donovan,  J.imes  P.        Possiun,  Paul  G. 
DuoUttlc.  James  E.        Fox.  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Dorland.  John  E.  Pox.  Richard  V. 

Doroshuk.  John  Jr.  Frank.  BenJ.imln  L, 
Douglas.  Jack  R.  PrankenBcId,  Robert 

Doui-lats,  James  G.,  Jr.    T. 
Dowd,  Francis  X.  Praser.  George  K  ,  Jr 

Dowd,  George  G,  Jr.      Praser.  Robert  "E" 
Dowe,  Robert  M..  Jr.      Frederick.  Donald  R  A 
Dowe,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.     Frederick,  John  I.. 
Drain.  John  F.  Freeman.  Linus  W.  Jr 

Drees.  Morris  C.  Freeman.  Robert  W 

Dreghorn.  Richard  T.    French.  Fred  H. 
Drew.  RUEseU  C.  Preund,  Herman  C 

Drummet,  Richard  C,    Prick.  Joseph  P. 
Drummond,  Scott  E.,  Prledel.  Gordon  W 

Jr.  Prieaen.  Floyd  A. 

Dublno,  Andrew  D.       Fudge,  David  A- 
Dubois,  Roland  H.         Furey,  Laurence  T 
Du3.  Robert  O.  Purr;crson.  John  A 

Duifv.  Joseph  A..  Jr.  Purmanskl.  John  A 
Duhrkopf .  Don  J.  Gall.  Daune  M 

Duke.  Marshal  D..  Jr.  On  ll.igher.  Hugh  L. 
Dunaway,  John  A,.  Jr  Gallagher.  Robert  S 
Dunbar.  Vance  O.  Oalllpeau.  Rlchnrd  W 

Dunkln.  Ray  L.  Gallup.  Shelley  P. 

Dunlop.  Thomas  E.        GaUin.  Bernard  J 
Dunint.  Michael  Gandy.  John  D. 

Durbln.  Peter  Gorcla,  William  V 

Dwyer.  Geor)?e  M.  Gardner.  Louis  J 

Eckerd.  Kenneth  C.      ■  Gardner.  Ruel  E. 
Eckhouse.  Morion  A.     Oarnptt,  Walter  W 
Eddy.  Denver  D.  Onrrett.  John  E. 

Edwards.  Donald  L.       G.T-tcrinau.  Raymond 
Edwards.  Jerry  J.  D 

Edwards.  WUllam  R  .     G.ivazzl,  Robert  R 

Jr.  Oedney,  George.  Jr. 

Elbert.  Don  C.  Oenuette.  Robert  L 

Eldrldge,  David  B.,  Jr.  Gentry,  Osby  Z..  Jr 
Elliott.  Orv.Ue  U.  Gentry.  Timothy  P. 

Ellis.  David  E  Gherrlty.  Patrick  F 

Elmore.  John  E  Giberson.  WUllam  A.. 

Eister.  JumesM.  Jr. 

Engeltarecht.  Rlchnrd    Glgllottl.  FeUx  P. 
H.         I  Glldea.  Joseph  A 

En  Under.  Owen  Giles.  Thomas  N. 

English.  Francis  W  ,  Jr  GUlette,  Halbert  G 
Erlckson,  WllUam  K.  Gilmore.  Arthur  H 
Erwln.  Donald  E.  Gilroy,  John  W..  Jr 

Evans.  George  J.  Giovanettl.  WllUnm  C 

Evans,  Richard  B.  GJertson.  Glenn  R. 

Evans,  Robert  C  Glaves.  Robert  H. 

Evans.  Thomas  B.  Glazier.  Alvln  S 

Eyres.  Thomas  D.  Oleason.  Joseph  P 

Falconer,  Alastalr  S.      Glelm.  Ernest  H. 
PaU.  David  R.  Jr.  GUckman.  Walter 

Farber.  Karl  H  Goben,  Robert  D. 

Farnham,  Charles  G,     Ooddard,  Thomas  B 
Parrls,DonM.  Goldncr.  Robert  R 

Peeks,  Edmond  M.        Gomer,  August  W 
Pehl.  Frederick  C.  Jr.  Good.  Ronald  P. 
Fellows,  Charles  D.        Gooden,  Richard  O 
Felt.  Donald  L.  Goodman.  Kelsey  B 

Felt.  Joseph  A.  Goodrich.  John  R 

Penn.  Dan  E.  Goodwin.  Frank  O  1' 

Ferguson.  WUllam  W.  Gordon.  Richard  F  , 
Pergusson,  Ernest  W.       Jr. 
Ferrazzano.  Fred  J.       Gorman.  Hugh  J  .  J: 
Peite.  Estal  J.  Goschke.  Erwln  A 

Field.  Harford.  Jr.         Gowlng.  Richard  M 
Flene.  Donald  P.  Gradel.  Robert 

FUklns.  WUllam  C.       Graf.  Frederic  A  .  Jr 
Flmlan.  James  J.  Grahlert,  Walter  H. 

Plschbeln,  Ernest  Graveson.  George  L, 

Fischer,  David  H.  Jr. 

Fischer,  Edward  J,        Gray,  Charles  A 
Fisher.  John  C.  Greeley,  Michael  T. 

Fisher,  RusseU  H.  Green.  Thomas  B 
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orecr-°.  WUllam  p.         Hodsou,  Theodore  L., 
(5^.-.cnv,Dod,  Eugene  I.       Jr. 
rr'-r.  Min-ln  S,.  Jr.      Hogan.  W  .Iter  V. 
Oreer.  Wayne  C.  Holbert.    William    H., 

ORST, f,  .Donnld  G.  Jr 

Q-tf.-:  v.  George  B.        Holconib.  Gordon  B. 
O'cgorv.  John  J.  Holcomb.  "M"  Staser 

,-.„.„?■  wiUlara  H.        Holder,  Luther  C. 
c-'^c".  D'jnaldH.  HoUind,  James  N. 

,-,r:rn  r.lch.-.rdJ.  H.iIIcnbach,  WUllam 

•^n'-T.  Robert  W..  Jr.         T. 
anSth,  Webster  Holly.  Daniel  T..  Jr. 

GrigcE,  NcrmanE.         Holmes.  Harold  C,  ni 
Ore!.  Noel  E.  Holt.  Ivey  B.,Jr. 

aross.  Arthur  J.  Hclt.  John  J 

Gur,r.ll.g.  Patrick  J.       Hope.  Edgar  G..  Jr. 
Gvizm an.  Indaleclo       Koran.  Robert  A. 
Hit.s,  Kenneth  R.  IIort.on,  Edward  R, 

H^.cS,  Arthur  J..  Jr.       Horton,  Robert  L. 
Kickiicy.  Benjamin  F., Hoskln^,  BlU  J. 

in  Hoskovcc.  WllUam  B. 

Hjgberg.  Roy  V.  -  Hostctt'cr.  Stephen  J. 

Hagem.-iii,  Roger  II.       House.  Edward  C. 
aajgqulst.  Grain  P.,     Houston,  Albert  W. 

Jr.  Howard.  Albert  W..  Jr. 

Hihn,  Frederick,  Jr,      Howard,  Donald  L. 
Hilrston.  Thom.is  P.     Howell.  Roswcll  L. 
Hji.sey.  Charles  H.,  Jr.  Hove.  J-imes  M..  II 
Hil-.v-rson.  Richard  K.  Hoyt.  Richard  L. 
.Hiaiaker,  Laurence  P.,Hozey.  Ira  D..  Jr. 

Jr  H'jbal.    Augustine    E.. 

!l.!nifl.  James  K.  Jr 

H.unllton.  Glenn  D.       Hubbard.  Samuel   W.. 
Hamm  Clement  D  .  Jr.     Jr 
Hr:nirr.ock,  John  W,       Hubbell,  Walter  B. 
Himpton.  Winfred  P.,  Huber.  John  J..  Jr. 

J.-  Hudson.  John  P.,  Jr. 

Hingortner.  Lyie  G.      Huffman.  Malcolm  L. 
Hammln.  Brian  K.         Hughes.  Kenneth  P. 
.=Jar.3ard.  Stonewall       HuklU.  Henry  D..  Jr. 
.Hnr.sen.  Rodney  V.        HuU-Ryde.  Donald 
H-ir!ow,  David  L,  Humbei .  Marcel  B. 

K.irney.  Russell  F.  Humphrevs.  Pelton 

.Hjrns.  John  H.  "M".  Jr.' 

Hrper.  WUllam  W.       Hurri,  John  B. 
Harris.  Dennis  C.  Hurley.  Robert  J. 

.Hjrrw.  James  W.  Hussey.  Clifton  M. 

Harris  Richard  A.  Ingrahom.  Talcott  L.. 

Hirmp  Robert  D,  Jr. 

KjrwDod.  John  B.  Isaacks.  Marion  H. 

HisUm  Edward  H.,  Jr.  Jackson.  Nelson  P. 
HLissetl.  Joseph  K.  J:icob5,  Edward  J. 
Kvch,  Harold  G  Jacobs,  Edward  J,,  Jr. 

H.icher, Robert  E.,  Jr.  James.  Joe  M. 
Hivetis.  Stanley  L.         James,  Joel  L.,  Jr. 
Hr.ird.  Lloyd  B.  Jasper.  Charles  R. 

Hawk.  Arthur  L.  JeSerls.  Allen  S. 

Hayes.  Albert  M,.  Jr.  Jellison,  Robert  K. 
Hayes,  Jerome  B.  Jenkln.s.  Folsom 

Hive.  Estel  W.  .Tohnsen,  Roy  M. 

Hiywood.  Jesse  H.         John,=cn,  Alfred  C.Jr. 
Headland,  Carl  B.  Johnson,  Arne  C 

Headrick,  BUly  J.  Johnson,  Bert  W 

Htbbard  Leroy  B„  Jr,  Johnson,  Eldon  D. 
He;t  James  O  Johnson,  Robert  E, 

H?l?«moe.  Raymond      Johnson,  Theodore  P. 
.  •*  Johnson.  WUllam  R. 

H'lgeson,  Harry  E.  Jr.  Johnston,  John  M. 
ne,ras.  Ronald  L.  Johnston.  James  I. 

hendcrson.  Charles  G   Jonasz.  Predrlc 
Headersoa.  Jerry  E.       jones.  Alfred  L.,  Jr. 
Hendrlck.  David  R.        jones,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
riennefsev,  Aloyslus      Jones.  Donald  W. 
.^  °  ■'^  Jones.  Donald  S. 

Htr.!on.  James  D.  j^nes.  Henry  R 

Heaton.  John  M.  jones.  Robert  H. 

HTkner,  Richard  T.  jqv.  Bernard  I. 
Herrlott.  Donald  M.  Kaiser.  Dean  E. 
Hi?glnbotham.     AllenRane.  Charles  K. 

Kane.  Paul  E. 
.;•  !?  ns,  Byron  R.  Karcher.  Robert  K 

Jrelns  Hugh  W.  Karge.  Ronald  E. 
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•■<'g?lns,  Thomas  G, 


Karpaltis,  Anthony  J. 


vmV™"  ^- •'■■•  Kattmann.  Roger  H. 

H|,l  Pr.ank  W.  Kauderer.  Bernard  M. 

-■James  J.  Keenan,  Richard  L. 

■•■I'-t.  Edward  W,  Kelmig.  .Mien  D..  Jr. 

-i.z.  Harold  J  Kelley.  Alfred  G  .  Jr. 

Hinden.  Stanley  Kelley,  Roy  A. 

Slnman,  Albert  H.  Kelly,  James  P. 

'^•xh.  John  E..  Jr.  Kellv.  James  M 


Kellv.  John  S. 
Kendrlck.  WUllam  O. 
Kennedy.  WilUam  E, 
Ketzner.  Harry  T. 
Kiddle.  Bradley  D. 
Kllllan.  Donald  J. 
King,  Donald  E. 
King.  John  E.,  Jr. 
King.  Julian  B. 
Kinsley.  Harry  W..  Jr. 
Kirkpatrick.  HoUls  H. 
KIrksey.  Robert  E. 
Kish,  Steven  E. 
Klar,  Norman 
Klee,  Robert  E. 
Knlss.  Donovan  E. 
Knoerr.  Don  H. 
Knowles,  George  I. 
Kocl.  Vaclav  H. 
Kosar.  WUllam  S.,  Jr. 
Kostoch,  Walter  B. 
Kratz,  Marshall  L. 
Kretzschmann.  Curt 

K. 
Krlsman,  Prank  A. 
Krusi.  P-^ter  H. 
Kunstmann,  Clarence 

M, 
Kurzenhauser.  Alfred 
LaBarre.  Richard  E 
Lage.  Robert  L. 
Lahr,  John  J. 
Lalb.  Ernest  E..  Jr. 
Lake.  Walter  W. 
Liancaster,  WUllam  L., 

Jr. 
Landers.  John  D. 
Landers.  Robert  J. 
Landersman,  Stuart 

D. 
I^anc.  Robert  E. 
Lane,  Terry  L. 
Lang,  James  M. 
Lange.  Kenneth  B. 
Langner,  David  S. 
Langston.  John  L. 
Lappln,  Robinson 
Lardls,  Christopher  S. 
Lashbrook,  Durwood 

E. 
Latham,  WUllam  B. 
Ldtta.  Robert  L. 
Lauber.  Ronald  M. 
Lauer,  WUllam  C. 
Laughlln.  Gerald  P., 

Jr. 
Lavender.  Robert  E. 
Lawler,  Frederick  W, 
Lawler.  James  C. 
Lawler,  WUllam  A. 
Lawrence,  Donald  S. 
Leaman,  Richard  E. 
Leavltt.  Horace  M.,  Jr. 
Leckle.  WUllam  O..  Jr. 
Leenerts.  Holland  E. 
Lenahan.  Robert  P. 
Lent.  WUllB  A..  Jr. 
Levenson.  Lee  E. 
Levey.  Sanford  N. 
Levin.  Burt  L. 
Lewis.  Dewey  T. 
Lewis.  Robert 
Lewis.  WUlls  I..  Jr. 
Lewlt.  Howard  L. 
Llghtsey.  Elvln  G..  Jr 
Llmbaugh.  Harold  D. 
Limerick.  Christopher 

J.  Jr. 
Lina.  Robert  A. 
Llnd.  Anton  F 
Lindsay.  Robert  B. 
LIpford.  Charles  E. 
Lloyd.  Theodore  L.. 

Jr. 
Locke.  Barrie  B 
Logan.  Joseph  B. 
Lohr.  Chester  H 
Lottgman,  Richard  D 
Lorge,  Eugene  P. 
Lett.  Carl  D. 
Lott.  WUllam  A. 


Lowry.  George  C. 
Lynch,  WlUlam  A 
Lynch,  WiUlum  C. 
Lvon.  Peter  W. 
Lvt'.e.  Donald  E 
liacClary.  Divid  B. 
MacGregor.  John 
Machak,  Peter  N. 
Mack,  Chester  M- 
MacKenzle,  WUlhjn 

W.,  Jr. 
MacKinnon.  James  C, 

III 
Mahony.  Wilbur  J. 
Mullmson.  WiUiam  K. 
Mallory.  John  S. 
Mangln.   Joseph    N., 

HI 
Marjce,  Leo  O. 
Mann.  Horace  D.,  Jr. 
Margcsou.  Alan  "J" 
Mnrkham.  Lewis  M., 

Ill 
Marks,  Stanley  J. 
Marriott.  Jack  L. 
Marsh.  Alvln  "F" 
Marsha,    Patrick    P., 

Jr 
MarshaU,  Jsck  L. 
Martin,  Alan  F. 
Martin,    Charles    W„ 

Jr. 
Martin.    Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Martin,  James  K. 
Martin.  Robert  C. 
Martinez,  Luclan  C. 
Mason.  Wesley  R. 
MataLs.  George  R. 
Matheson,  Eugene  C. 
Mathews,  Bobby  D. 
Mathews.  Donald  W. 
Mathews.  Thomas  H. 
Mathls.  Glen  A. 
Matthews.  William  B.. 

Jr. 
Mauldln.  Richard  A. 
Maxim.  Rodney  E. 
May.  Robert  E. 
Mayberry,  Thomas  A.. 

Jr. 
Mays.  Clayton  P. 
McAlevy.  John  H. 
McAllster.  Roger  O. 
McBrayer.  Joiin  E..  Jr. 
McBrlde.  Thomas  K. 
McBurney.  Cleland  V. 
McCabe.  Billy  E. 
McCanna.  Marvin  G., 

Jr. 
McCarthy.  Thomas  W. 
McCartney,  Rodney  P. 
McCarty.  Charles  M. 
McComb.  Robert  B. 
McConnell.  Donald  L. 
McConnell,  Giley  R., 

Jr. 
McCormack,  William 

E. 
MoCrane.  Brian  P. 
McDanlel.  Johnny  B. 
McDonald.  Raymond 

T. 
McDowell.  Curtis  G. 
McElrath.  Thomas  W. 
McGathy.  Charles  L  . 

Jr. 
McGovern.  Joseph  J. 
McGrath.  William  D. 
McGreevy,  Walter  J.. 

Jr. 
McKay.  John  H. 
McKee,  Jack  V. 
McKenna,  Gerard  A. 
McKenna,  P.atrick 
McKenzie,  Jon  C. 
McKeown.  WUllam  G., 

Jr, 
McLaughlin.  Bernard 

R. 
McLln.  Robert  D. 


McLuckie,  James  D.  Kewcomta,  James  A. 
McMahon,  Thomas  J-  Newman,  Robert  L, 
McMurtray,  Robert      Neyland.  James  P. 

A,.  Jr,  Nichols,  Jack  H, 

McNaughton,  James     Nichols,  ilichard  L. 

M.  Nlcholscu.  John  L,.  Jr. 

McNulty,  James  P.        Nielsen.  Donald  E. 
McQucsten.  John  T..    Nielsen.  Richard 

Jr.  Nokes.  Neil  M. 

McVay.  Donald  H..  Jr.  Nomady.  Verne  G. 
McWaters,  WllUam  A..  Norbv.  Merlin  R. 

Jr.  NordhlU,  Claude  H. 

Mead,  George  R.  Nimnally,  Edward  H., 

Uelghan,  John  M.,  Jr.      Jr. 
Melton.  Edward  C.  JrNuss.  Charles  R. 
Meredith.  Stuart  T.      Nysirom.  Frederic  L. 
Merget,  Andrew  G.       C'Connell,  John  D. 
Merwln.  Paul  L.  O'Connor.  Joseph  E. 

Mesler.  Robert  A.  O'Der.  John  T. 

Metzlcr.  Donald  M.        O'Donnell.  Richard  J. 
Mhoon.  John  E.  O'Hara.  John  T. 

Mlddleton.  Charles  O  .  O'Keefe.  James  L.,  Jr. 

ni  Olds.  Robert  B. 

Milano,  Vlto  R.  O'Lear.  Joseph  P. 

MUes.  Richard  P.  Olson.  Conrad  B. 

Miller,  Blount  R.,  Jr,     oison,  Gerard  R. 
MUler.  Clarence  W.        Olson.  Norman  H. 
MUler.  Curtis  W..  Jr.     onorato.  Ernest  D. 
Miller.  James  H..  Jr.      O'Reilly.  Charles  W. 
MlUcr,  Joseph  J..  Jr.      orell.  Qulnlan  R. 
MUler.  Kenneth  F.         oRourke.  Bernard  J. 
MUler.  Robert  L.  O'Rourke.  Daniel.  Jr. 

Mlllman,  Larry  Osborne.  Arthur  M. 

MIUs,  James  R.  Qtt,  Robert  T 

Mills.  James  P.  W.         ctgy  wmiam  H. 
Mlrtschlng,  Leonard  Cgw^ns  Robert  M, 
MitcheU ,  Howard  C.      owesney.  William  T. 
Mitchell.  Joseph  S.        padgett.  Harry  E. 
MltcheU.  Jerry  L.  Page   Jack  A 

,^J!.'!!!!!!'^„rif.r;;-"-  Pa'nter.  George  y. 
Pajak.  Michael  M. 
Palmlcrl.  John  J. 
Paoluccl,  Donald  C 
Paplo.  Emil  M. 
Pappas.  Pete  A. 
Parcher.  Stuart  M. 


MltcheU.  Robert  C. 
Mock.  Roy  L. 
Monroe.  Edward  H. 

Jr. 
Monroe.  Harvey  N. 
Monroe,  WllUam  D., 

m 


»»„„„..,   T„i,„  o    T-  Parker.  Joseph  R. 

Mooney.  John  B..  Jr.  _    ,    _  .t^„„„„,->    t,. 

Moore.  Clarence  E.  P^^rker,  Thomas  C.  Jr. 

Moore,  EarleG.  ^"''V    ,,h  t, 

Moore.  Harrison  M.  l'^'  ^T;  '  ooS,.„.n 

Moore.  Johnnie  R.  Pi^santlno.  Sebastian 

JJ°°"'JJ"i„VTr  Patton.  Peter  W. 

Moore.  Milton  W.,  Jr.  _     ,  _     .  .  , 

Moore.  Raphael  B.  P""'' '^"i?  ^-      ^    ^ 

-   *^         -  Pawley.    Slgmund    B,. 


Moore.  Thomas  G. 
Moran.  Clifford  D. 
Moreau.  Arthur  S..  Jr. 
Morford.  Dean  R. 
Morgan.  Houston  M. 
Morgan.  John  M. 
Morgan.  Joseph  R. 
Morgan,  Leroy  W..  Jr. 
Morgan.  Robert  E. 
Morln,  Ronald  D. 
Moss.  Daniel  J. 
Moury.  Roger  P. 
Muench,  Gerald  W. 
Muka.  Joseph  A..  Jr, 


Jr. 
Payne.  Dean  M. 
Payne.  WUllam  C.  B  , 

Jr, 
Peacock,  Kenry  F. 
Pcarlman,  Samuel  S. 
Peckworth.  Dana 
Pendergraft,  George 

W..  Jr. 
Perkins,  James  E. 
Perkins,    Joseph    "A", 

Jr. 
Perkins.  Richard  L. 

MuicahyVwiliiai^"  ■  J.^si'^'y'  Lowell  E. 
jj.  Persels.  Lyle  D. 

Mumford.  Charles  E.     Person.  Ross  H. 


Murdoch.  Alan  G. 


Personette.  Alan  J. 


Murnane.  Frederick  C.  Pertel.  Joseph  A. 
Murphy.    Elbrldge    F-.P"**"' '''''"'•'i'"  •' 

jj.  Petersen.  Edwin  J..  Jr. 

Murphy.  George  A.        Petersen.  Leroy  E. 
Musorrafltl.  FrancescoP"*"^^"-  Walter  R. 

A,  Peterson.  Dale  A. 

Myers.  Coleman  E.        Peterson.  John  W 
Naschek.  Marvin  J.       Peterson  Richard  N 
Nason,  Charles  F.,  Jr.    Petry,  William  A. 
Nelll,  Louis  D.,  Jr.         Pettyjohn.  William  R, 
Nelson.  Charles  W  .  jr  P^^mer.  Robert  A, 
Nelson.  George  E..  Jr.   Pheips,  Robert  L. 
Nelson.  Herbert  F  Phillips.  Charles  A 

Nelson.  Joshua  J.  Phillips.  John  T 

Nelson.  Keith  PhUUps.  Lawrence.  Jr 

Nelson.  Teddy  N.  PhUlips,  Walter  M..  Jr. 

Nesbltt.  Harry  J.  Pleper  Thom.as  M 

Nevarez,  Antonio  Plfer,  Charles  E. 

Neville   Paul  E  Pine.  Gordon  P. 
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.  Jr 


.  Jr 


Pittiln.  Ronald  E 
Pitts.  Paul  D. 
Plxley  George  D 
PIfwe.  Allnn  J 
Piatt,  Ralph  E 
PIOS8.  John  H 
Poland.  James  B 
Pollum.  Edgar  VV 
Poure.  Ralph  E 
Porter,  David  S, 
Porter,  Robert  D. 
Porterfleld,  Robert  E 
Potter.  Arthur  M  ,  Jr 
Prentlsa.  Dickinson 
Price.  Oliver  L 
Price.  Walter  P 
Prlckctt,  Bruce  L. 
Prlddy.  Clarence  L 
Prlndie,  Charles  O 
Prlngle.  Donald  B, 
Pritscher.  Robert  L 
Profilet.  Clarence  J 
Purdum.  WlllUm  H 
Purvis,  Ronald  S. 
Quamme.  Lyle  D, 
Quln.  John  M..  Jr. 
Quirlc.  WlUlam  J. 
Raffaele.  Robert  J 
Ragsdnlc.  Herbert  W 
R*ilph,  Steve.  Jr 
Rand.  Donald  H 
Randall,  Howard  W 
Randall  Howard  P. 

Jr 
RatcUff.  Stephen  D, 
Rawls.  Roy  J 
R.ivder.  Daniel  P 
Redd'clc.  Robert  E, 
Redding,  Robert  M. 
Reed.  Charles  A 
Reec.  Predertclc  J 
Retfilt.  Rayinond  E 
Re?er.  Wliuam  L 
Reld.  Richard  G 
Reli:y,  Wl'.'.lair.  P 
Relth,  GeorKC.  Jr 
Renr.ie,  WlUlaia  B 
Reynolds,  James  H 
Re'yr.oMs.  Stuart  V. 
Rhodes.  Randolph  L 
Rice.  Daniel  W. 
Rice.  Gary  L, 
Richards.  Lloyd  W 
Richards,  Robert  J 
Richardson.  Harold  M 
Richardson,  Phillip  D 
Rlciietaon,  Francis  B. 
Rld^c,  James  J 
Rlgney,  William  J. 
Riley.  Kenneth  J, 
Riley.  Raymond  T. 
Rltz.  Merlin  C 
Rci^'h,  Francis  L 
Robblns,  Noel 
R.:ibers3n.  George  D 
Robertson.  Coll  E. 
Robinson.  Percy  E  , 

Jr, 
Robinson.  WUllam  A. 
Rodgers.  Dean  T 
Rodgers,  James  B. 
Rodgers.  James  R. 
Rodgers.  ThomaB  A 
Roe.  Charles  W. 
RoepSe,  John  R, 
RoS.Ray,  Jr 
Rogers,  Charles  E 
Rogers,  Gerard  F, 
Rogers.  Ralph  E 
Rogers,  Warren  P, 
Roland.  Gerald  K. 
'         Rollins,  James  R 

Romano,  M.itthew  E 
Roner,  ChMles  R 
Rorle,  Conrad  J 
Rose,  Hardy  N 
Ros<,  WUllam  R 
Rossman   Robert  H 
Rosson   James  W 
Ro-x-an  Thomas  C 
Rubb,  Hilton  R. 


Ruch,  Martin,  Jr, 
Rudolph,  Francis  A  . 


Jr 


Ruhsenberger.  Roger 

H 
Rusch.  JohnM 
Russ.  Willlajn  A. 
Russell,  William  F, 
Rutller.  Joseph  A 
Ryan,  James  A,  Jr, 
Ryan,  Thomas  J, 
Ryan,  William  A. 
Sanden,  Oscar  E  ,  Jr 
Sanders,  Ben  T 
Sanford,  Edward 
Sargent,  Richard  E. 
Saubers,  Walter  F. 
Saucier,  Gerald 
Saylor.  Thomas  P. 
Scarborough.  Robert 

L  ,  Jr 
Schaadt.  Douglas  D, 
Scha.al.  Thomas  W. 
Schafer.  Edward  D.. 

Jr, 
SchaS,  Donald  J 
Schaub.  John  B  .  Jr. 
Schermerhorn,  James 

R. 
Schnetzler,  Estill  E 

Jr. 
Schulte,  Jean  H 
Schultz.  Eugene  D. 
Schuman.  Martin  S. 
Schuster.  Dale  G. 
Schwartz,  W.allace  J, 
Schweitzer,  Robert  J 
Scott,  Jack  E, 
Scott.  Kenneth  M 
Scully,  John  J- 
Sebrlng,  Leland  H. 
Sceba,  Herman  A 
?>eltz,  Richard  L, 
Scmple  William  C.  m 
S05OW,  .Anthony  D. 
Se^inour.  Conrad  L. 
Shafer,  William  J.  E, 
ShappeU.  John  R 
Sharp.  Gall  "J" 
Sharrah.  Ronald  L 
Shaw  John  H 
Shaw.  John  O 
Shaw.  Warren  L, 
Shaw.  William  M 
■  Shav.  Fred  L 
,  Sheehv,  Eugene  E 
Sheeley,  Elmer  E    Jr 
Sheets   Jean  P, 
Sheets,  Leonard  O. 
Shemanskl,  Francis  B 
Sherrouse,  James  B, 
Shilling.  John  D. 
Shine.  Maurice  J 
Shirley.  William  B. 
Shrewsburv,  Lawrence 

H,  II 
Shropshire  Edwin  D.. 

Jr 
Shughrou,  John  J  .  Jr. 
Shuler,  Ashley  C  .  Jr, 
Shuler,  OUn  J, 
Silverman,  Arnold  M, 
Slmmons,  .Arils  J 
Simmon"  Clayton  M. 
Simon.  Douglas  M 
Slmpklns  George  C, 
Singer  Freeman  J 
Skelton.  stuairt  A. 
Skerrett,  Robert  J 
Skolnlck,  Alfred 
Skomsky.  Louis  J. 
Skubinna  Myron  A. 
Slaw?on,  Ralph  L, 
Slyfleld.  Fredrick  J, 
Smevog.  Herbert  W, 
Smiley   Charles  B 
Smith,  Alfred  A, 
Smith.  Delvln  W  ,  Jr 
Smith,  Fredrick  D  .  Jr 
Smith   Jamef  H 
Smith,  Joseph  C, 


Smith,  Morgan  H 
Smith,  Robert  M, 
Smith,  Thomas  J 
Smith,  William  L 
Smith,  William  L 
Snlvely,  Abram  B 
Snow   George  M 
SnulBn,  Jerry  A, 
Snyder,  Aaron  W,  S 
Snyder,  Herman  L  , 

Jr, 
Solan,  Thomas  V 


Trebor-MacConnell. 

Barrle  K, 
Trleschman,  Edward  L, 
Trowbridge,  Vem  H. 
Trueblood,  William  E. 
Ill  Turner,  Sherman  W, 
Tuttle,  George  S. 
Tultle.  John  R. 
Delman.  William  C. 
Umberger.  Robert  C. 
Upshaw.  Donald  E. 
Vaden,  Donald  E. 


Soldwedel.  Eugene  L.    Vahlkamp.  Eugene  W. 
Sonnlksen    Ronald  G.VanHoof,  Eugene  R, 
Spanagel,    Herman   A..  VanHorssen.  David  A. 

Jr.  VanValkenburg. 

Spar,  Edwin  F  George  B. 

S[>artz.  John  N  VanWestendorp, 

Spaulding.  Robert  E,       Steven 
Speelman,  Thomas  W,Varner,  Duane  L, 
Splegler.  Felix  R.  Veach,  Clarence  E. 

Spohnholta.  James  R.Velazquez-Suarcz, 
Spradley.  Van  E.  Francisco  A 

Stafford.  Kenneth  B.    Verlch,  Demetrlo  A. 


Stalllngs.  Clyde.  Jr. 
Stanard.  John  D..  Jr 
Stanley.  Thomas  A. 
Starcher 

Jr. 
Stark.  Gerry  L. 

Steele,  John  T. 

Stephens,  Robert  C. 

SteiJhens.  Wayne  L. 

Stevens.  Duncan  P 

Stevens.  Harold  F. 

Stevens.  Jack  D. 

Stewart.  Blair 

Stewart.  Douglas  A. 

Stlch.  John  D. 

Stlerman.   Joseph 
Jr. 

Strawn,  James  H. 

Struven,  Robert  L 

Studebaker, 
A 


Vernon,  Everett  L 

Viera,  John  J 

Vltall.  Burt  M, 

Charles  W„Vogt,  Henry  L..  Jr. 

Vojtek.  Thomas  M. 

Volatile.  Thomas  M. 

VonMoU.  Frauds  J, 

Voyer,  Irving  L.,  Jr. 

Wachtel.  Joseph  J. 

Waddington,  Jack  B. 

Wagner,  David  P. 

Wagner,  James  W. 

Walker.  Henry  McD. 

Walker.  Peter  B. 

Walker.  Peter  R. 
W.Wall,  Joseph  E. 

Wall.  Richard  H. 

Wallace.  Thomas  McC, 

Walls.  Richard  B. 

Clayton  Walters.  James  V, 

Ward.  Robert  B 


Will,  Otto  W..  Ill 
WlUenbrlnk.  James  F 
WlUever.  Edward  L. 
Wlllhauck.  Marion 
Willhauck.  Aarion 
Williams,  David  W 
Williams.  Louis  A.  Jr, 
Williams,  Randall  L, 
Williams,  Ralph  T, 
Williams,  Ralph  E.  Jr. 
Williams,  Wallace  E, 
Williamson,  Robert  L, 
Williamson,  James  F, 
Willis,  Jack  R 
Wilson,  Jack  L. 
Wilson.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Wll.son,  Richard  V  .  Jr 
Wilson,  Robert  W  .  Jr. 
Wilson,  Vaughn  E..  Jr. 
Wilson.  William  R.,  Jr. 
Wilson.  William  D. 
Wlltse.  Irving  M. 
Wlnans.  Gilbert  L. 
Wlnfree.  Herman  D., 

Jr. 
Wirt.  Robert  O. 
Wisdom.  Robert  W. 
Wise,  James  E  ,  Jr, 
Wise,  Peyton  R,,  II 
Wltcher.  John  R, 
Withrow,  John  E,,  Jr. 
Wolf.  James  D. 
WollI,  William  F 
Wolke.  Victor  B.  C. 


Sturgeon.   William   J..  Warner.  Laurance  B. 


,  Jr 


ni 

Sullivan.    Joseph     E 

Jr. 
Sullivan.  Thomas  J, 
Sullivan.  WUllam  W, 
Sutherland,  Doyle  L. 
Suzan.  Frank  M. 
Sweeney.  John  F. 
Swor.  Jerry  G 
Sykes.  Lewis  B. 
Talbot,  Frank  R..  Jr 
Talbot.  James  R..  Jr 
Tall.  Charles  H..  m 
Tally.  Billy  F, 
Tappan.  Jeremy  R. 
Tarlton.  Joe  E. 
Taylor.  Don  W, 
Taylor.  Reeves  R 
Taylor,  Thomas  H 
Templeman 

E. 
Terry,  Daniel  G    W. 
Thoma-s.  Donald  P, 
Thomas.  Frederic  J 
Thomas.  George  R 
Thompson.  George  I. 
Thompson.     Jack     C 

Jr. 
Thotmeson.  Earling  R. 


Warren.  Billy  R. 
Warren.  Thomas  C. 
Warthen.  Donald 
Washchysion.  John 
Wasson.  John  E. 
Watson.  Max  H 
Watson.  Wyatt  P 
Wnyham  David  E 
W*eaver.  James  J. 
Weaver.  John  H 
Webb,  James  I 
Weber.  Lawrence  K 

Jr. 
Webster  James  McA 
Weddlngion,  George  L 

Jr. 
Weeks,  -Man  L, 
Weeks.  Wayne  F 

Wehllng,  Michael  S. 

William Wehrman.  Philip  W, 
Welnlg.  Raymond  E 
Welshar.  Charles  F 
Welssman,  Marvin  M. 
Welllngs,  John  F. 
Wells.  Don  V, 
Wells,  Walter  H  ,  Jr 
.West,  George  D,,  Jr 
Westmoreland.  Ralph 
M 


J-. 


Wood.  Charles  5. 

Wood.EdgarK ,  Jr. 

Wood,  John  P. 

Woodall,  Franklin  T 
Jr 

Woodberry,  Earle  B 

Woodburn.  Craig  E 

Woods,  Paul  G 

Woods,  Robert  C 

Worth.  Edward  H. 

Wright.  Charles  H 

Wright,  James  D. 

Wright,  Kenneth  L 
Jr, 

Wright,  Richard  H 
Wright,  Richard  T 
Wright.  WUllam  W 
Wunsch,  John  R 
Wynn,  Carl  E  ,  Jr 
Yanaros.  John  O 
Yeager.  Donald  R 
Yoder.  Dwane  F. 
Yoder.  William  A 
Young.  Alfred  A  .  Ii: 
Young,  David  B  .  Jr 
Young.  Joseph  A. 
Youngjohns,  Rlchsrt 

P. 
Youse,  James  A. 
ZebrowskI,  Joseph  P 
Zlck.  Richard  A 
Zlrps.  Chrlstos 
Zllanl,  Genius  A 


LOO — LINE 


To  be  lieutenant  commanderx 


Walter  P  Schmidt 
James  K   Berger 
William  R   Knapp 
Frederick  M.  Hollen 
Douglas  1.  Smiley 
Bovce  "D"  Evans 
Harold  L   Olsen 
Robert  D  Morris 
Lynn  R.  Clark 
Walter  J.  Blasczak 
Payne  E   Curtis 
Kermit  E.  Dearman 
Alexis  N   Charest 
Harry  E.  Howell 
John  H.  Larsen 
Jack  G,  Belton 
.Arthur  J,  Meacham 


Joseph  PestcoB 
Richard  G.  RIeket 
Edmund  F,  Folev 
William  A.  BuUocS 
VlrgU  J.  Lemmon 
.Andrew  T  J.  Nutt*: 
Elbert  R.  Holland 
William  F  Wright 
Harry  H.  Wllllaniso!; 

Jr. 
William  T.  Dickson 
Walter  J.  Davis 
Gavle  Ramsey 
Charles  F.  Sklllmar. 
Leonard  B.  Crane.  J: 
Frederick  E  Groenfr. 
John  A.  OShea,  Jr. 


Stanford  E   Llchlyter  Grant   'W  Miller 


Forrest  J  Godfrey 
Edward  K   Markley 
Leonard  "C"  Ash 
Donald  H   Dowds 
Kenneth  N.  Holt 
Henry  L.  Wlltrock 
John  S.  Hoover 
Clarence  H.  Smltter 
David  H  Stewart 
Robert  C   Alexander 
Merle  E.  Mills 


James  W.  Hodges. .": 
Edward  C.Walslie  -'r 
Harris  E.  Stelnke 
Carroll  K    Mltchei; 
Paiil  F.  Bodllng 
James  J.  Hollan 
Charles  N.  Osboruf 
Robsrt  J,  Brunskli'. 
Roy  E,  Lamphear 
James  B.  WillLims 


HCDtCAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieiitenant  commander 


Jr 


Throop,  James  R 
Tletz,  William  A, 
Tlmm.  Alvln  R. 
Tinkler.  David  R. 
Tips.  David  S, 
Toland.  Hugh  J  C 
Tolson,  Richard  M 


Westphal.  Lloyd  M,.  Jr 
Wetmore,  Horace  O 

Jr. 
Wetrich,  Charles  R 
Wheat,  Billy  V. 
Jr,  Wheeler,  James  B 
Wheeler,  John  R 


Adeeb,  Allan  J, 
Anctll,  Arthur  O..  i 
Balrd,  Robert  M. 
Baker,  Robert  F. 
Baker.  WUllam  J, 
Bason.  William  M. 
Beach.  Thomas  B. 
Beeby,  James  L. 
Benolt.  Fred  L,,  in 
Be'.ts.  Gordon  D. 
Biemer.  James  J 


Cameron,  Ronald  B 
Chappelka.  Alfred  B 

Jr. 
Coll,  Edmonston  F 
Collier,  Terry  M. 
Comer,  Ralph  D 
Corbett,  John  B 
Cremona.  PredericJ 
Cureton.  Richard  E 
Curtin,  Thomas  L 
Curtis.  John  W. 


Blser.  Christopher  H.  Damato.  Nicholas  A 


Tomenendal.  Robert  J.Whlddon.  Elmer  C,  Jr 


Tomllnson,  Alva  C 
Tortora,  Anthony  M 
Toscano,  Eugene  M. 
Trabue.  Howard  W. 
Traweek.  BUly  B. 
Tte&t.  Richard  A. 
Trebbe.  Shannon  L. 
Treber,  Gerald  R. 


Whitcomb.  Richard  A 
White.  Charles  E. 
White.  Donald  C. 
White,  James  R, 
White,  Richard  E 
Whittler,  James  F, 
Wldman,  Manfred  W 
Wlederbolt.  Jerome  B 


Bishop.  Robert  P 
Boring.  Robert  S. 
Boucher,  Wesley  W. 
Bouterte.  Ronald  L. 
Braswell.  Harold  M  , 

Jr. 
Brayton.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Brighton,  Carl  T, 
Broadley,  Paul  H 
Burr.  John  B. 


Davis.  John  W 
Deflebre,  Bruce  K .  ■'• 
Defrles.  Hugh  O. 
Dewey.  Albert  W ,  J' 
Dolan.  Michael  P    ^ 
Durrance,  Fredrlci  . 

Jr. 
Elliott,  Robert  C 
Evans,  Fred  S. 
Fouty,  William  -' 
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fjtab.  James  W. 
Otllent.  James  H. 
Oarcia.  Nicolas  A.,  m 
Oard.  Howard  E. 
GUsoQ,  Benjamin  J. 
Oresves,  Edward  D. 
SsDsbarger,  Luther  C, 
Hsrmellng.  James  G. 
Harmon,  Stanley  D, 
HMwell.  John  N. 
Hauler,  Donald  R. 
Hauser.  Roger  G. 
Bsyes.  Jude  R. 
Hebcrt,  James  E, 
Hlllls,  Jon  K 
Hoeffler.  Dennis  P. 
Hoekzema,  Arnold  D. 
Humbert,  George  P . 

Jr. 
laman.  Charles  E, 
rrons.  Howard  S. 

dcob.'ion.  William  A. 
;4mes,  Stephen  H. 
Johnson.  Bernett  L.. 

Jr. 
Jjtsheta.  John  P..  Jr. 
Kendr:i.  Stephen  J. 
Kent.  Tommy  S 
Serwln.  Joseph  P. 
Sleln,  Edward  W. 
Saapp,  Robert  W. 
lAngevln,  Jack  A, 
Lanslnger,  Donald  T. 
Lee.  Joseph  D. 
Leonard.  John  H, 
Livingston.  WUllam 

O. 
Loew.  Albert  G,.  Jr. 
MacCarty.  Denton  E, 
Majure,  Oscitr  L..  Jr. 
aartln.  Richard  W. 
McCree.  Douglas  G. 
McUdle.  James  J..  Jr, 
McLear,  WUllam  Z.. 

Ill 
McMahon.  George  J. 
MMhaii.  WUllam  L, 
Meredith,  Robert  C 
MerrUl,  Raymond  E. 
Metz.  George  E. 
Mills,  Dennis  E. 


Miner.  Walter  F 
Mitts.  Murray  G 
Moqutn.  Ross  B. 
Morgan.  Jacob  R. 
Mukomela.  Arthur  E 
Myers.  Joseph  S, 
Myers.  Robert  C 
Oldershaw.  John  B 
Olesljuk,  Andrew 
ONeal.  David  M 
O'Neill.  James  P. 
Onofrlo.  Burton  M 
Orlordan.  Joseph  P 
PhUllps.  Donald  M 
Pine.  Harry  L. 
Foley,  Richard  W 
Posatko,  Robert  J 
Potvin,  Louis  E. 
Powers,  Samuel  A 
Back,  William  A 
Rust,  Wilbur  C 
Ryan.  Richard  R 
Sacks.  Ellsworth  J 

Jr. 
Schaffer.  Donald  E. 
Schmetz.  Frank  J,,  Jr. 
Sims,  Norman  L, 
Slroia.  Joseph  L,,  Jr. 
smith.  JoseC.  S. 
Smith,  Ronald  W. 
Southworth,  Alvln  J. 
Spence.    Kenneth    P. 

Jr. 
StelTenson.  John  L. 
Steyn.  Rolf  W. 
Strange.  Robert  E, 
Sweeney.  Lawrence 
TheroB.  Ellas  P.  G. 
Thorp.  James  H.  M 
J'olchln.  Sidney 
Torsney,  Philip  J.  Jr 
Vnn   Peenen,   Peter  F. 

D 
Wagner  PhlUp  I, 
Welbel.  David  C. 
Weinshelbaum.  Albert 
Weitzman.  Gerald 
Williams.  David  L. 
Woody.  Ronald  H  .  Jr. 
York,  Lowell  T. 


Lane.  Anthony  D. 
Larson,  Nelson  S. 
Larson.  Rodney  E. 
Lathrop.  Charles  F. 
Lazarus,  Steven 
Lemly,  WiUlam  D. 
Lenz.  Allen  J. 
Lindsay,  WlUiam  E 
Livermore.  Roljert  E. 
Long,  Charles  W. 
LoveU.  Donald  E. 
Lovell,  "W"  "B" 
Lyons.  John  J. 
McCondless.  Claude 

C.  Jr. 
McCrabb.  Donald  E. 
McGee,  James  E. 
McGUUvary,  Duncan 

P. 
McNeill.  Nell  E. 
Mercler.  Arthur  G. 
Merrick.  Walter  F. 
Moore.  Guy  T. 
Morehouse,  Charles  W 
Moyer.  WUllom  R. 
Newman,  John  P. 
Normand,  Robert  L. 
ODonnell,  Terrence 
Olson.  Harvey  T. 
O'Nell.  Raymond  L, 
Ott,  Matthew  J. 
Palmer,  Donald  R 
Perry,  Robert  P. 
Petrle.  Roland  A. 
Radv.  William  J.,  Jr. 


StrPPLT    CORPS 

To  he  lieutenant  commanders 


.\lderman.  Charles  B. 
.Mllnder,  Joe  A.,  Jr. 
,\imen,  Richard  E. 
.Wary.  James  L. 
3«lger,  George  R. 
Bates.  Robert  L. 
Bell.  John  L..  Jr. 
3)«lsoe.  WUllam  M. 


Fiske.  Leon  S.,  Jr, 
Flolld.  Robert  E 
Flores.  Joseph  L. 
Preese,  Ralph  P 
Gapp,  John  J. 
Garabedlan.  Edward 

J. 
Glagni.  Vincent  J, 


3<igoro«:8kl.  Robert  J.  Qllmore.  Roger  W. 


3reu,  James  A. 
Bnggs,  Irving  G. 
Brown.  Boyd  P..  Jr. 
Brown.  Resell  M. 
Bnimeel.  Louis  K. 
Bjiiker.  Donald  J. 
Cinon.  Roscoe  H..  Jr 
'■irberry, 
'J .  Jr. 


Gilpen.  Franklin  M 
Glrod,  Roy  O. 
Gray.  Jack  E. 
Greenwood.  Joseph  L.. 

Jr. 
Gunther.  Roy  W. 
Hendricfcson.  Richard 
RaymundHennessy.  William  J 
Henry,  Gerald  R. 


'-  irpenter.  Charles  P.,Hohensteln,  Charles 

it-  R. 

^irpenter.  Arthur  J.    Hopgood.  Roy  E, 
-  Sristensen.  Harvey  J.Howe,  Donald  K.,  Jr. 
Christopher.  Robert  N.  Hubbard.  Charles  C. 

irk,  Roger  S.  Jacobs.  Prank  S. 

- ' fman.  Emest  B. 


arier.  Walter  E. 
r.ra,  James  R, 
'^'i-tlB.  Richard  E. 
3-.-!dsoa.  WUllam  I. 
3j™.  Raymond  P 
D»vu.  WiUlam  W. 
iltmpster,  Darren  D. 
OotaeU.  Richard  J. 
^n  Robert  J. 
Eastwood.  WUllam 

0,  Jr, 
E^rt,  Scott  W. 


Johnson.  James  B. 
Johnson.  Lloyd  R. 
Johnson.  Richard  L. 
Jordan.  Alva  F,.  Jr, 
King.  Braxton  R. 
Klspert.  Lane  A, 
KUng.  Fred  A. 
Knox.  Arthur  P..  Jr. 
KolUos.  AchUleos  E. 
Kreutzlnger.  Donald 

R. 
Kuhlmann,  Dietrich 

a. 


cxi- 
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Ranken.  John  T..  Jr. 
Recher,  Bernard  L. 
Ross.  Orrln  B 
Ross.  WlUlam  T.,  Jr. 
Rothenberger,  Donald 

J 
Salgado,  Paul  R 
Sansone,  Joseph  S,,  Jr. 
Schanz.  Thomas  L. 
Schlaufman.  Louis  O. 
Schucker.  Robert  McB. 
Snyder,  Earl  L, 
Stewart.  George  W.,  Ill 
Stumbaugh,  David  C. 
Taylor.  Bayard  A..  Jr. 
Taylor.  James  iA. 
Taylor.  John  B. 
Temte,  Knute  P. 
Tilton.  Robert  L. 
Trimble.  Philip 
Vogel.  Ralph  H, 
VoUmer.  Merle  J. 
Wald.  Stanley  B. 
.Waldvogel,  Henry  J. 
Walker.  Elbrldge.  m 
Weber,  Robert  J. 
Wcisend,  John  Q. 
White.  Prank  L. 
Williams,  Raymond  L. 
Williams.  Rex  M. 
Wong,  Ronald  M 
Wood.  Lee,  Jr. 
WooUey.  Herbert  T. 
Young.  Charles  W. 


CHAPLUN   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 


-Andresfi.  Gene  B. 
Begg.  Wendell  R, 
Carpenter.  Elbert  N 
Chambllss.  Carroll  R. 
Clardy,  WlUlam  J, 
Davis,  Lex  L, 
Dodson,  Leonard  W,. 

Jr. 
Dwyer.  Richard   "K" 
Pedje.  Earl  W. 
Fitzgerald.  Owen  R 
GIUU,  Edward  F 
Klnlaw,  Denms  C. 
League.  WlUlam  C. 
McAllster.  Fred  R  .  Jr. 
McFarland,  Cecil  E. 
MUler.  Stanley  D. 
Newton,  John  G. 
O'Connor.  William  B. 


Ondo.  Michael  A. 
Ota,  Peter  I. 
Plank,  David  P,  W. 
Schneider.  Otto 
Shipman.  "J"  "T" 
Slejzer.  Ferdinand  E. 
Stevenson.  Neil  M. 
Sweeney.  Patrick  F.. 

Jr. 
Swenson.  William  R 
Thornberry.  Roy  V., 

Jr. 
VanBeck.  Alfred  F. 
VanLaningham. 

Maurice  R.  Jr 
Vest.  WUllam  T, 
Warren.  Robert  H 
Wuebbens,  Everett  P. 
Zemltes,  Joseph  F. 


CtVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 


.Allen.  Roy  L 
Anderson.  Warren  H. 
Barber.  Horace  M. 
BlUet.  Donald  F, 
Blschof.  Ernest  J. 
Blough.Loney  L. 
Bowers.  Richard  A. 
Burns,  WUllam  J.,  Jr. 
CaUahan.  Edward  F.. 

Jr. 
Carlotl,  Bruno  M. 
Cottlngham,  Edward 

L. 
Crockett,  BUly  G. 
Crowley.  Irwin  D-,  Jr. 
Deady,  Ralph  E. 
D'EtnldIo,  Joseph  A. 
Ecklung.  Glenn  L. 
Erlckson.  James  A. 
Palk,  Harvey  A.,  Jr, 
Gates.  Charles  W. 
HarteU,  WiUlam  K, 
Haynes,  Howard  H 
Hiiiea.  John  C. 
Hrnjez.  Nicholas  C. 
Hughes.  Edmund  C, 
Johnson.  Durrell  A. 
Jones.  Thomas  K. 
Lake.  George 
Lapolla,  Joseph 
Lawson,  Leroy  D. 


LcwLs.  Frank  H  .  Jr. 
Mangan.  Thomas  J.. 

Jr. 
Mathews,  Charles  J. 
Merica.  Charles  A. 
Mltohell.  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien.  Thomas  J. 
©"Leary.  JohnF. 
Paulsen.  Ravmond  E 
Pinch,  William  C. 
Plante.  George  E, 
Reese.  Joseph  L..  Jr. 
Reeves,  Ronald  B. 
Robinson.  Charles  P. 
Schellhardt.  Richard 

H. 
Scherer,  Clark  H.,  Jr. 
Smith.  George  L. 
Stewart.  Stanley  P.,  Jr, 
Stultz,  Bobby  E, 
Trunz.  Joseph  P..  Jr. 
Tjhurst.  James  E. 
Uhe,  James  L. 
Verdi.  Stanley  N. 
Wear.  John  B, 
White.  Robert  K 
Wilson.  Dean  G. 
Wltkowskl.  John  A  , 

Jr. 
Wolf,  Robert  B, 
Yosblhara,  Takeshi 


OSNT&L    CORPS 

To   be    lieutenant   commanders 
Ackley,  George  W.,  Jr.  Hanson.  Richard  K. 
Allen.  Robert  W.  Hedge.  Herbert  R. 

Atkinson,  Robert  A       HofTmann,  Robert  M. 
Barlow,  Doil  E,  Kitzmlller,  John  S..  Jr. 

Bodner.  Joseph  A..  Jr.  Lindsay.  John  S, 
Bottomley.  WlUlam  KJWagnus.  Walt  W. 
Bradford,  Paul  L.  J.  Mark.  Leonard  E. 
Bush.  Richard  D.  Majtln.  WtUiam  R. 

Csjrothers.  Richard  L.McCann,  Thomas  T. 
Charles,  James  H.,  Jr.  Messer,  Eugene  J. 
Christian.  James  T.       MUIer,  James  E. 
Cummlngs.  Matthew    Moore.  Robert  E. 

B.  Muldrow.  Lewis  M, 

Cunningham.  Charles  Neagley.  Boas  L,.' Jr, 


J. 

Davis.  Malcolm  S. 
Diem.  Charles  B. 
Dodds.  Roimld  N. 
DrlscoU.  John  M. 
Edwards,  Richard  C. 
Penster.  Robert  K. 
PlrteU,  David  N. 


PetrucoeUi.  Francis 
Plump,  Ellsworth  H. 
Semler,  Harry  E  ,  Jr. 
Spearman.  Glyn  M..  Jr. 
Stanton,  George  .A.,  Jr. 
Stout,  WlUlam  A 
.Strange.  Charles  G.,  Jr 
Stump.  Thomas  E, 


Gibson,  Wmiam  V..  Jr.Sugg,  WlUlam  E,,  Jr. 


Gomer,  Ronald  M. 
Good.  Blchard  J. 
Goeka.  John  B. 
Grimsley,  WUUam  A 

Jr, 
Orove.  David  M 
Hale,  William  F 


Tlbbette,  Van  R, 
Tnisz,  Edward  J 
Voylea,  Wesley  L. 
Walsh,  John  D 
Wat.son.  WlUlam  J 
Wllkie.  Noel  D. 
wniiams,  Frederick  B 


.■MEDICAL    SER\1CE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 


Adams.  Chauncey  C 
Jr. 

.Arns,  WUllam  E 
.\5h.  Lloyd  M 
BaUey.  Jack  S. 


Howard.  John  E, 
Inman.  Elmer  E  . 
Jones,  Philip  E, 
Jordan    Ray  D 
Kelley,  Donald  H. 


Bauerschmidt.  .Man  D  Nyman.  George  A. 


Becker,  David  E 
Beckwlth.  Joan  M 
Cook.  Paul  E 
DeBerry.  Patricia 
DeGrotte.  Henry  C. 

Jr. 
Diener.  Richard  V. 
Feith.  Joseph 
George.  Robert  E 


Prlbnuw.  James  F- 
ftouch.  Leon  M, 
Rowell.  Dalton  A. 
Smith.  Robert  L. 
Storms.  Jack  B 
Turner.  DavldH^ 
Wagner.  Carl  M. 
Wetzel.  Orval  B. 
■A'lmberly.  Clyde  O. 


NVRSE    CORPS 


To  be  lieutenant  commanders 


Howard.  Katherlne  A, 
Lalley,  Mary  G 
Lane.  Grace  A 
Livixrie.  Althea  A. 
Maynard.  Mary  E, 
Mlddleton,  Charlene 
MUler,  Grace  E, 
Motomatsu,  Toshlko 
Pel^r.^on.  Eleanor  V, 
Redgate,  Janet  M. 


Alexlou.  Grace  E 

Belalr,  Danya  A.  B, 

Benedict,  Marian  M. 

Brandt.  Irene  F 

Brannacfc.  Elinor  M 

Brogan.  Mary  A.  M. 

Burke.  Lois  E. 

Burns.  Patricia  J. 

Byron.  Franclne  B. 

Callahan.  Dorothy  H, 

Cunningham.  Alice  T,  Roberts,  Catherine  V, 

DeWlg,  Wmona  M,         Robichaud.  Pauline  H. 

Pehmer,  Dolores  A.        Ryan.  Dorothy  P. 

Flsiier.  Mildred  K.  Ryder.  Dorothy  J. 

Halkowltz.       MargaretSchlosser,  Joan  M. 

M.  Shea.  Claire  M, 

Harris.  Vera  Slater,  Beverly  J 

Hettinger.  Jeanette  M.  Smith,  Margaret  A, 
Hockenberger.  St.iab  Patricia  L. 

Charlotte  E. 

LINE 

To  be  lieutenants 


.Abel,  Rudolph.  Jr. 
.Ackart.  Leon  E. 
Adams.  Douglas  N, 
Adams,  John  W. 
Adams,  Kenneth  W. 
Adams.  Richard  D. 
Adklns.  James  N..  Jr. 
Adler,  Roy  W. 
Alello.  Robert  J. 
.Mnsworth.  Gerald  I. 
Akers.  Max  N. 
-Akin.  Hurston  B. 
.Albright.  Donald  W. 
Albright.  John  D. 
Alexander.  Richard  K 


Alex.inder,  John  R. 
Alexander,  Dawson.  Jr. 
.Alk:re.  James  C, 
.AUender,  George  R. 
AUman.  John  1..  Ill 
.AUsopp.  Richard  E. 
Alvarez.  Marcos  I. 
Alvarez.  Raoul 
.Ambrogi,  Jolu;  F,.  Jr. 
Amlck.  Carl  W. 
Anderson,  Bryan  B. 
.Anderson    John  W. 
.Anderson,  Richard  8.. 

Jr. 
,  Apap,  Antonio 
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Arata.  WUUam  A.,  Ill  Brenner,  George  H. 

Aronson.  Jack.  M.  Brlckell.     Charles    H  . 

Artim.  Ronald  N,  Jr. 

Asrorlno,  Gerald  P.  Brlckner.  Joiin  S. 

Atwell.  Marion  A.  Brldgiaan.    Walter   E.. 

Ayars.  James  E.  Jr. 

Babb,  Richard  L.  Brining.  George 

Bailey,  Richard  C.  Broclc,  Virgil  E. 

Baker.  Charles  H..  Jr.  Brodersen,  Henry  H. 

Baker.  Henry  T.  Bromberg.  Bruce  L. 

Baldwin.  Edwin  McL.  Brooks,  Paul  E. 

Ballard.  Ronald  H.  BroA-n.  Albert  H. 

Balsley.  Stanlev  P.  Brown,  Charles  H. 

Banta.  Clifton  E.,  HI  Brown.  Donald  R. 

Barnette.  George  W.,  Brown.  Dorsey  A. 

Ill  Brown.  Prank  H. 

Barnum.  Lewis  B.  Brown.  John  W. 

Barrier.  Lee  E.  Brown.  Paul  L. 

Barron.  Douglas  W.  Br.iwn,  Thoma*  W. 

Biirry.  Thomas  J.  Brune.  Charles  M. 

Bartels,  Harlan  B.  Brunuer.  Danny  J. 

Biirtels.  Malcolm  G.  Bryaat.  Lawrence  D. 
Bartholomew,  ThomasBuck,  Ralph  V. 

C.  Burkner.  Gerald  G. 

Bass,  Robert  L.  Biiell.  Thomas  B. 

Bissett,  Prank  E.  Buerger.    Newton    W., 

B.Ttterby,  Robert  E  Jr. 

Bauer.  George  T.  Buhlcr,  Conrad  A. 

Bayne.  James  L.  Bullard.  Lewis  D. 

Beamer.  Bnrto.-i  D.  Bump,  .SMnley  E. 

Bcarci.  Percy  .M..  Jr.  Bunting.  Keith  McA. 

Beuaiey,  Edwin  L.  Burcnardt.  Robert  J. 

Be.itty.  John  !■:  Burke,  .John  P. 

Beaube.  Jamf«  D.  Burnett.  James  R. 
Bcfhtel.  Henry  M..  Jr.  Bums.  Robert  E. 

Beckor,  .Tiimc;  O.  Burt.  David  L 

Beckner.  Roy  T  Burton.  ChaiesD. 

Bell   Duvlil  A  Bu.=5;ird.    Vernon    R.. 
Belcher.  Ssimuel  A..  Ill     Jr. 

Bellay,  Daniel  J.  Busse.  Arnold  L. 

Bellows.  Tieraltl  E.  Butcher.  Bradley  A. 

Bender.  Wr.yne  C.  Bu'terworth,       Frank 

Bennett.  D.ivid  G.  W..  m 

Bennelt,  David  M.  Buzby,  John  S. 

Berg  Robert  P  BsTnan.  William  E. 

Beri.'.  P.o.ter  1..  C.iile.  Goorge  P. 

Berscndy  Paul  J  CjJdwcU,  Billy  F. 

Bemct,  Karl  R  Caldwell,  James  F. 

Ben. .sen,  Harold  J  Cnldwei;.  Robert  K. 

Bertfce.  Dnvld  E  Calhoun.  John  F, 

Bcsecker.  John  A.  r.ilklns.  D'^Ios  S..  Jr. 

Bles-ek.  Jrime.';  H.  Callan.  James  R. 

Birrps.  Gene  E.  Calvert.  John  F 

Bird.  John  P.  Calvin.  Donald  U. 

Bl.-ihop.  Jack  D.  Campbell.  Craig  S. 

Bitoff.  Joan  W  Camper.  James  R. 

Blackburn.  Harry  L..  Cannon,  John  W. 

jr  Cantrell,  Walter  H. 

Blacklstone  David  L.    Carey.  Charles  W. 

Blackv.eli.  Michael  J.    Cargtll.  Denny  B. 

Blau-.  Fredrick  E  Carleton,  Held  P. 

Blanq.  James  V.  Caron.  Gerald  C.  Jr. 

Blatchley.  Robert  D.  Carpenter.  Lawrence 

Blatl.  Rusael  X.  J- 

Bli;..5.  John  R.  Carr,  Samuel  F. 

Bloh.  William  C.  Carretta.  Albert  A..  Jr. 

Bo.it!-lght,  Jlmmle  R.    Carroll.  Thomas  D. 

Boerner.  Donald  A.  Carson.  Aubrey  W. 

Bolwerk.  James  M.  Carver.  Gerald  J. 

Booriakin  Walter  A.  Casagranda.  Raymond 

Borclk   David  E.  ■'• 

Borden,  Edwsrd  L.  ^^^-  Arnold  J. 

Botkln.  Harrv  L  Casebeer.  Macey  M, 

Bourh.  Benn'le  E  Cash.  Beveardge  L. 

Bower.  WilU.am  J.  ''"'■  Elijah  J.,  Jr. 

Bowles.  Howard  A..  Jr   Cater.  Michael  C. 

Bowman.  Andrew  L.  Cauvet,  Kenneth  B. 

Bcvd  .lames  P  .  Jr  Cavalier.  Anthony  J. 

Boyd.  Rudolph  C.  Chadlck.  Wayne  L. 

Bovl".  Francis  C  Chafee,  George  B.,  Jr. 

Bovie,  Ronald  A.  Chalres.  Charles  A. 

Bovnton.  T  P  Chamberlain.  John  D. 

Brace.  James  R  Chambers,  Leroy 

B.-adbury.  Craig  M  Chandler.  David  P. 

Bradley.  Carlton  "S"     Chapman.  Frederick 

Bniinerd.  Walter  S,  ^■ 

Branch.  Lyie  P.  Chapman.  William  P. 

Breast  Jerry  C,  Chappie.  Michael  W. 

Bredbeck.  William  J     Chase.  Bertram  P. 

Breldensteln.  John  P.  Chllcoat,  John  D, 

Brennan.  John  J.  Chllds.  Johnny  H. 


Chlocchlo.  Oddlno  S..   Davis.  William  R. 

Jr.  Dawson,  Phillip  E..  Jr. 

Chodorow.  Alan  M.       Dawson,  William  H. 
ChrlBman.  John  A.  Jr.Dayharsh.  Charles  E. 
Chrlsman,  Virgil  E.       Dean.  William  J. 
Christensen,  Robert     DeBoer.  Johan  W. 
Christenson.  William   Decosterd,  Charles  E. 

C.  Dee.  James  D..  Jr. 

Clardy.  Herman  S.,  Jr.  Degnan,  Thomas  P. 
Clark,  Charles  W..  Jr.    Delbert.  Edgar  M. 
Clark.  Frederic  M.         Dellwo.  Richard  E. 
Clark.  Marfred  C.         DeLong.  Edgar  E 
Clark.  Warren  C.  Jr.     Demand,  Daniel  H, 
Clarke,  Ronald  E,  Denham.  Michael  E. 

Clason.  Roy  E.  Dennl-°on.  Terry  A. 

Clement.  Prank  J.         Depass.  Harry  E..  Ill 
Clement.  James  M..  Jr  Desko.  Daniel  A. 
Cleveland,  Robert  M.    Dewalt.  Gary  L. 
Click.  Howard  H.  Dewey.  Robert  T. 

ClUton,  Claremont  J.  Dewrell,  Martell  E. 
Clinton,  .John  C.  Dexter.  Lincoln  A.,  Jr. 

Chine.  Edward  M.         Dietrich.  William  H. 
Coats.  Barry  W.  Dlllard.  Theodls 

Cockrell.  W/Ubur  W.      Dtpalma.  Robert  P. 
Coffee.  Gerald  L.  Dteney   Donald  G. 

Coldwell,  Tliomas         Dittrick.  John  J,.  Jr. 
Comly.  Samuel  P..  Ill  Dodson.  Paul  E  .  Jr. 
Compton.  William  H.  Doe,  Burden  P. 
Concry.  Francis  A..  II  Doe.  Ralph  P. 
Ci.nevs.  Joseph  E.         Doherty.  Edward  P. 
Conklln.  Frank  McC,  Dombrowski.  Henry  R. 

Jr.  Doss.  Dale  W. 

Connell.  Raymond  P.  Doss   Marion  T  .  Jr. 
Cook.  Dennis  P.  Dothard.  John  J. 

Cook.  Gary  D.  Dougherty.  William  A., 

Cook.  Lawrence  W.  jr. 

Cooke.  Hlchird  H         Doyle,  Thomas  J. 
Cooper.  Gr^rit  A.  Drees.  M.-.rvln  J. 

Cooper.  James  V..  Jr.    Dreessen.  Fra.ncis 
CorbeLt.  Robert  L.  McC. 

Cc?rdova.  Richard  N.     Drl^gers.  Theodore  F. 
Corr.  Peter  S.,  -Jr.  Du.T.  Karl  M. 

Correll.  Ward  W.  Duffey.  Rus-el!  G. 

Cosby.  Millard  A.  Dunbar,  Richard  P. 

Cossairt.  Larry  A.         Duncan.  Donald  G. 

Cotham.  "L"    C'.  Jr.  Duncan.  Pat 

Coughun,  Leo  J  .  .Jr.     Duncan.  William  E. 

Coupe.  Alan  G.  Dundon.  Alan  M. 

Cowdrill.  David  T.        Diujn.  William  P. 

Cox.  aivid  E  Durbin.  Jsmes  D. 

Cox.  D.wld  B  Duvail.  Miohael  R. 

Cox.  Duane  A.  Duvail.  Thomas  R. 

Cox.  Jerry  G.  Dtixburv  Richard  B. 

Cox.  Keaneth  E  Enrley,  William  L. 

Coyle.  Francis  X  Eastman.  Leonard  C 

Coyne.  Geprge  K.,  Jr.    Eiiicn  David  G 

Crane  Peter  W  Eaton.  Jam3s  W  .  Jr. 

Craixf  ord.  Lawrence      Eddleman.  Harold  E. 
R-  Eddy.  Roger  A. 

Crelghton.  Llles  W..      Edgemond.  John  W.. 
Jr.  ni 

Crelghton.  George  C.  Edmonds.  James  R. 

Cromble.  Todd  A.  Edmunds.  Frank  L..  Jr, 

Cruslnberry.  Walter     Edson.  Philip  S 
O  Edwards.  M.arlon  R. 

Culhane.  William  P.     Edwards.  Scott 

Cullen.  Charles  W         Edwards.  Steven  H. 

Cummlngs.  Michael      E^glcston.  John  R. 
A.  Elkel.  Harvev  A. 

Cummins.  Paul  Z..  II  Eldrlde.  Gardner  P. 

Curtis.  Wayne  El'lctt.  David  J 

Cuseo.  Michael,  A,.  Jr.  Elliott.  Norman  S. 

Cutrell.  Leonard  E.,      Ellis,  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 
Jr  Ellis,  Howard  B-.  Ill 

Cyr.  Joseph  H.,  Jr  Ellis,  Howard  R 

Dalebout,  Rnmld  A,     Ei'dter.  Elmer  W,.  Jr. 

Daniels,  Shane  p,  Engclken.  Ralph  L. 

Daniels.  Thorn  is  E.      Enslev.  Arthur  P. 

Darby.  Jack  N.  Entwistle.  Thomas  W., 

Darling.  Donald  L,  j- 

Darraind.  Monte  Eppert.  Robert  T, 

Darnauer.  David  E.       EopUng.  David  C. 

Davles,  Richard  E.        Erbacher  Anthonv  E. 

Davles.  William  Erhardt.  Francis  j'.,  Jr 

Davis  Billy  E.  Erlcksen.  Peter  E. 

Davis.  Chester  C.  Estep.  Vonnle  D, 

Davis.  Dan  A.  Estes.  Albert  R.  Jr 

Davis.  James  V.  Esiock.  George.  Jr, 

Davis.  John  D,  Ettel.  Michael  J 

Davis.  John  R  Evans.  Gordon  E 

Davts.  Vemle  R.  Evans.  Larry  D. 


Evans,  Rowland  G  Given.  Philip  R. 

Ewing.  Robert  A.  Gladding,  Thom.is  j: 

EytchlGon  Ronald  M.  Gladln.  Jack  R 

Pabrlzlo.  Charles  B.  Glaser.  Frederick  K 

Fannon.  James  E..  Jr.  Glenn.  Walter  H 

Farlee.  Bennett  W  Gloeckner.  Frank  J . 
Farnham.  David  W,  HI 

Farrell.  Edmund  P.  Olosaner.  Locke  H 

Feeney.  John  S.  Jr.  Goldensteln.  Gordor. 
Fees.  Howard  J,.  Jr  R. 

Pelderman.  John  L.  Goldsberry.  Harold  ,* 

Pendley.  John  N.  Goldy.  Mark  A. 

Penlck.  Joseph  D  .  Jr.  Goodman.  Michael  "t 

Peran.  Paul  M.  Goodrow.  John  E 

Ferguson.  John  K.  Goodwin.  James  J. 

Fereuson.  Robert  H.  Goodwin.  James  c  j: 

Field.  Blake  E.  Goodwin,  James  L 

Plgura.  Robert  R.  Gordon.  Bruce  P 

Flnley.  James  C.  Gorham.  David  S 

Flnley,  Robert  H.  Gosebrink.  Fred  J, 

Fisher.  James  R.  Goss.  James  E 

Fisher.  Troy  R.  Goto.  Irving  K 

Plske,  Harry  K.  Gottsche.  Albert  I  . :? 

Plsler.  Louis  H.  Gough,  Melvla  N  ,  Jr 

Plt?gcrald,  James  L.,  Gouldlng.  Robert  S 

Jr.  Gr.aceffa.  Joseph  D. 

Fltzpairlck.  Thomas  Gram.  Emll  G. 

J.  Gray,  James  D, 

Flanagan.  Thomas  L.  Green,  Frank  C  .  .ir 

Fleishman.  Anthony  Green.  William  H 

T  Greer.  George  B  .  Jr 

Fleming.  Thomas  E.  Greer.  Norman  D 

Flowers.  Thomas  C,  Griffin.  Gerald  B 

Jr.  Griffln.  Hoke  D. 

Fng.irtv,  Wllilsm  M.  Grimm.  Thomas  D 

Follz.  Richard  W.  Grockl.  Chest-r  J 

Pordham.  Charles  B.  Groder.  Richard  A 

F:>rdham.  Warren  J.  Gross.  Alvln  C.  Jr 

Porfgren.  Dean  H.  Grosse.  Robert  G 

Forsman.  Ch.-irles  J.  Gucclone.  Joseph.  J.- 

Porst.  Frederick  Gurke.  Donald  L. 

Pester.  Eueene  V  Gust:;fson.  Kcnnoth 
Pcwikes,  John  H,  R. 

Fox.  James  C.  Gustaveson,  Robert  T 
Pox.  Richard  .*  Hnae.  Ernest  V. 

Praas.  Frederick  V.  Haenze.  Leroy  R 
FT.ink.  Carl  J-  Hugedorn,  Edwin  C 

Prank-  Nicholas  J..  Ill  Hagen,  Pefer  A. 
Franks.  Richard  N.       Hahn.DwightE 
Frawley.  Michael  P.      Ha lnei=.  Charles  E 
Freakes.  William  Haines.  Donald  A 

Frederick.  Keith  J.       Hale.  Jiimes  W    .Ir 
Frederick.  Paul  E.         Hale.  William  B. 
Freeman.  Richard  C.    Hall.  Donald  E. 
Prick.  Robert  M.  Hall.  Harley  H. 

Puller.  Grin  P.  Hall.  Marshall  B 

Fuller,  Robert  H.  Hall.  William  P 

Gadbaw.  Colertlan  J..    Haller.  Hubert  M, 
Jr,  Halller.  Manuel  A. 

Gales.  George  M  Holm.  Terrence  W 

G'llstan.  Gerald  N.  Halverson.  Ralph  A 
Gamboa.  John  P.  Halye.  Lawrence  A 

Ganlster.  Prank  J.        Him.iker.  Rex  G 
Gann.  Dewey  L.  Hamilton.  Jackie  D 

Ga^rd.  Perry  W  .  Ill  namrlck.  James  M 
Gardner.  John  T,,  Jr.  Hancock.  Richnrd 
Garland.  Keith  P.  Jr. 

Garreit.  D.-'vld  V.'.         Hanna,  Donald  V 
Garvey,  William  A.       Hansen.    Herbert    "' 
Gary.  Harris  P  ,  Jr.  Jr. 

Gatje.  Peter  H.  Harbrecht,      Rayias' 

Gay.  Warrer.  L-  J. 

Gecsaman  Wilbur  L.    Hardy.  Ray  S..  Jr 
Gentry.  Kerry  P.  Harmon,  Jimmv .1 

George.  Hugo  C.  Harper.  Glynn  C 

Gessner.  Bernard  P..      Harper.  Thorns  J 
Jr.  Harrell.  Dowel  W 

Gibbons.  Thomas  Ilarr's,  Jess  M    in 

Gibson.  David  B.  Harris.  Richard  A, 

Gibson.  Richard  C  .  Jr.Harrlson.  ChcrVsE 
Gibson.  Ronald  C  Harrlss.  David  J 

Gibson.  William  J.  Hnrshberger.  Riber: 
Glddens.  .Tack  L  Jr.  Harvey.  Wllford  H 
Gies.  Leo  C.  Harwell  Layne  H 

Glese.  Carl  E  .  Jr  Hass.  E.-iward  V 

Giesea,  James  B  Hns.sel.  Holland  B 

Gifford.  Lau.'ence  S.  Harttnga.  R  ;lph  L 
Gilbert.  William  O.  Haugen.  Adolph  B 
Glllen.  James  F  Hawkins.  James  B 

Gtlles.  John  M.  Hawkins.  Ray  M 

GUUgan.  John  K.  Hawn,  Jere  R 
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H.m  thorno.  John  L.  Ivcy.  Clarence  G  .  Jr. 

H  vei.  William  V.  Izzard.  James 

Kynes,  Jerry  R.  Jackson.  Kermlt  J 

Hebert.Lajry  Jackson.  Milton.  Jr. 

HecK.  Alger  R.  Jackson.  Morse  R. 

Heckathorn,  Clair  E.  JackJon,  Paul  F, 

Heeley.  Eric  W.  L.  .lackson.  Perry  Y  .  Jr, 

Hetmbuecher,  Jackson,  Warren  D. 

Frederick  J.  Jacobs,  Paul  H. 
HeXmnn.  Peter  M.,  Jr. Jacobs,  Thomas  L. 

Henderson.  Noel  B.  Jacobson.  Mark  A. 
Henderson.   Arnold   H.Jaeger.  James  W. 
Henderson.  Joseph  R..  Jakubczak.  Jerome  P. 

.;r.  Jamroga.  John  J. 

Hendrix,  Marlon  P.  Janes.  Gregory  H. 

Honrls,  James  B.  Jasman.  David  A. 

Hernandez.  Jesse  J.  Jelks.  John  L,.  HI 

Herold.  Lance  Jenkins,  Georce  J..  Jr. 

Hfrplck.  Charles  A.  Jensen.  Robert  L. 

Hprrln.  William  P.  Jotin.  Arthur  D. 

Hks  Ronald  A.  Johns.  Robert  L. 

H.!:u-m5.  James  D.,  Jr.  Johnson.  Curtis  W. 

HlU.Mrirtln  G.  Johnson.  David  H. 

Hues,  Hubert.  Jr.  Johnson.  Lester  O..  Jr. 

Hlnsoii.  Elbert  P.  Johnson.  Ronald  L. 

Hir.ren.  Harry  J..  lU  Johnson.  Robert  D. 

Hludil:.  Bernard  L.  Johnston.  William  A. 

Hohbs.  Watson  L.  Jokanovlch.  Peter 

Hod  :er..s.  Jack  A.  JollifTe.  Richard  L. 

Hoduklns.  William  S.  Jones.  Ardan  W.  P.,  Jr. 

Horfklns.  William  P.  Jones.  Augustus  B..  in 

Hocffel.  Jan  C.  Jones.  David  L. 

Hoel.Jackl.  Jones.  Donald  W. 

Ho.?.  Michael  G.  jo„es.  Eupene  P. 

HoiTm.-  n.  William  C.  jones.  John  S 
Hermann.  William  D.  jo„es,  iterfdith  R. 

HolcoiTib,  Don  Jones.  WllUam  D. 

H-,::  :id,  John  D  .  Jr.  joslin.  Ivan  L. 

HoUistcr,  Floyd  H.  judls.  Blllw  P 

Holloman.  Floyd  W.  juUano.  jilllus  R. 

Helmberg.  Bruce  A.  Kullal.  James  J. 

Holmes.  Dan  N.  K^ne  Fredrlc  C  Jr. 

Holmes.  Edward  C.  ii,,.r   Richard  P 

Holrcyd,  Robert  E.  Kmiber.  Ilodnev  K, 

Holsten.  Donald  W.  K.-iufman,  Jerald  D. 

Holt.  Fred  C.  Kaufman.  Lditv  E. 

Holt.  Jerry  L.  Kri?,imir.  Donald  J. 
Hclt,  William  C. 
Ho'-lMus.HolUsL. 
Holzhaeuser.  Arthur 


Keen,  AiTliur  E. 

Keenan.  John  D. 

Keene.  Douglas  L. 
.,''  Keesler.  Byron  H, 

H.,nitith.  Richard  W.    K:lm.  Clarence  H, 
Hmks  Edward  P.  ^. 

Ho.okins.  JaeE. 


th.  Frederick  W.. 

Ho;)kinEon.  Frauds  G.  k^ij;,  R^^ert  T.  S. 
H.irn.LesleJ.  Kelly.  WlUlam  S, 

Borne,  W  illiam  P.  Kendall.  Robert  P. 

H05P-S  Alan  E,  Kenncy,  James  A. 

Hostefer.  Glen  W.         y^^,.^,  ^,,„ip  c-. 
Hotard.W-ilUam  C.        ^erbv.  DonaldC. 
B^l     ,"o°"^,i*^'''-    Kersh.  John  McK 
h™.  rH  wm?"  ^=    ,„Kessler  Edward  L.,  Jr, 
IZil^      w  n?  ^  ■ '^Kimmel.  Lalgh  G. 
Huckabay.  William  O,,  r.^.^^^  j„^^  j 

u  I M    .        «,      ,         Klnff.  Larrv  N 
R   ir  Kiniston.  Kenneth  H. 


Hudnall.  Robert  M. 
HuRhes.  Clarence  O.. 


Klrkconnell.  William 

B 
Ktrkman.  Roger  J. 


Hulderman.  George  H.  '^'^^t"'"'''-  "'"°" 
Hulme.JohnB.  siTtler.  George  K. 


KlsLler.  Jnmes  L. 
Kitchens  Ch-irles  R, 
Kllnedlnst.  Paul  R.. 
Jr. 


H'jtnm»r.  John  J. 

Hunt.  Alan  G. 

Hiiatrr.  Harold  C. 

Huntington.  Stuart  L. ' 

Hiira-itz.  Paul  M.  _  ,,  „    , 

Pi-/.>„„,„_    I        ..  T^  Knapp.  Norman  E..  Jr 

KiiLChtnson.  Joseph  D,„     ,    „r.in 

Hutchinson.  Peter  A.    ^°-'''  WlMlam  A 

Hynps.  Donald  J.  Knenlg.  John  W 

Isrjon  Lawrence  W  .   Kofoed.  Robert  M, 

Jr.  Kolb.  John  P 

Iirjnel.  Arthur  R.  Kor.kel.  Harry  W 

Immcrman,  Arthur  L.  Korr.egay.  Robert  R, 
•r-gle.  Carl  E.  Kor.slitnd.  Robrrt  G. 

-igrarr-..  Forney  H..  Jr.Kosofl.  Tracy  M. 
Iferam  Ronald  P.        Kraft.  Jacob  C 
Ifln.  Robert  M.  Kreglo.  Darrcl  D. 

Isaacson,  Alan  T.  Kreliner.  Clinton  W. 

Isner\iood.  Raymond    Krlchman,  Harold  S. 

~  Krueger.  Crton  G. 


Krumrel.  William  H 
Kruse.  Henry  J. 
Kryway.  John  T. 
Suechmann.  Jerome  A. 
Kuehn,  Gordon  N.  ♦ 
Kuhlke.  Robert  E. 
Kuhn.  J.ames  P. 
Kuhn,  Joseph  L. 
Kuhneman.  Martin  P. 
Kunz.  Chester  A..  Jr. 
Lachance.  George  M.. 

Jr. 
Lamaur.  Virgil  J. 
Lamb.  Thomas  J. 
Lambden.  Jerry  D. 
Lamott.  David  W. 
Lamoureux.  Robert  J. 
Landers.  John  D. 
Landrum.  Ravmond 

G. 
Lane.  John  W,.  Jr. 
Larson,  Charles  R. 
Larson,  Jerold  J. 
Larson.  Lawrence  P. 
Larzelere,  Charles  W,, 

m 

Lasslter.  Eugene  L. 
Lavlnder,  Carlton  L., 

Jr. 
Lawrence.  Charles  M. 
Lawrence.  Kent  B. 
Laws.  Charles  P. 
Laws.  Fred  R 
LaWBon.  John  R. 
Lax.  Lee  C. 
Leake.  Milton  H. 
r^eip.  David  P. 
Leary.  John  A,,  II 
Leber.  Jean  R. 
Lee,  Bobby  C. 
Leiser,  Edward  L. 
Leisy.  Ned  B. 
t.eroy.  Franklin  T. 
Leslie.  William  H. 
LcEzcynskl.  Vincent  J. 
I.evln.  Roger  L. 
Lewis.  Frederick  E. 
Lightstone.  John  L. 
Lima.  John  A. 
Liiidsey.  EiJt;:ene  E,.  Jr. 
Llntberger.  Preston  H. 
Llnit.  Richard  "J** 
Llpske.  Robert  S. 
Lisle.  George  P. 
Livens.  C*iarles  H, 
Livzley.  James  G. 
Lloyd.  George  M. 
LolJb.  Cl.nre.nce  E. 
Lookard.  William  H. 
Logan,  Robert  S..  Jr. 
Long.  Charles  W, 
Long,  George  T 
Longo.  Anthony  J. 
Lorts.  Bryan  M..  Jr. 
Lorusso.  John  M. 
Louis.  D.ivld  R.,  Jr. 
Lovejoy.  Richard  E. 
Lovitt  Lew's  D.,  Jr. 
Lowe.  Larrj-  T. 
Luallen.  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
Lubbers.  Gary  W. 
Lucas.  Clyde  H..  Jr. 
Lucas.  Robert  P. 
Luders.  Ernest  C. 
Ludwig.  Ronald  E. 
Luhrs.  Larry  L. 
Lukenas.  Leo  A. 
Lupfer.  Alexander 

McC.  Jr 
Lusk.  James  R. 
Lyon.  Edward.  Ill 
Lyon.  Hylan  B..  Jr. 
Lyons.  Michael  D, 
Lysaght.  Claude  O 
Mabrey.  Richard  L. 
Macauley.  William  P. 
MacGregor.  Robert  M. 
Machowskt.  Walter 
MacKenzle.  Franklin 

P. 
MacKinnon.  John  H. 


MacLean.  Rupert  E.. 

Jr. 
MacNelll.  Donald  W. 
Madsen.  Marvin  D. 
Magee.  Francis  H. 
Magee.  James  A. 
Magee.  Robert  P. 
Mahoney,  Robert  D. 
Major.  James  A. 
Malone.  Michael  E. 
Malone,  Robert  S. 
Malouey.  Thomas  C. 
Maloy.  Larry  L. 
Manahan.  Maurice  H. 
Maneely,  Carl  L. 
Mansfield.  Joseph  S.. 

Jr. 
Maroldy.  Thomas  M. 
Marr.  William  T. 
Marsh.  Arnold  D. 
Martin.  Carl  M. 
Martinez.  James  R. 
Martz.  Bruce  D.,  Jr. 
Massa.  Lawrence  L. 
Massey.  Lance  B. 
Mather.  Larry  L. 
Matheson.  John  W. 
Mattingly,  Thom-is  K.. 

n 

Maughlln.  Richard  K. 
MavlgUa.  Prank  A. 
Maxton.  James  C. 
May,  David  T. 
May,  Wesley 
Maye.  George  T. 
Mayers.  Daniel  P. 
Mayfleld.  Howard  E. 
Mazelka.  Robert  G. 
Mazzola.  Vincent  S. 
McA  tee.  Donald  E. 
.McBrlen.  Jack  W. 
McCain.  John  S..  Ill 
McCandlcso.  Bruce.  II 
McOarter.  Jonathan  C. 
McCarty.  Kenneth  R. 
McConnell.  Harry  E. 
McCcrry.  John  H. 
McCroskoy.  Bobby  R. 
McCullough.  David  U. 
McCullough.  Martin  L. 
McDonough.  Robert  N. 
McPadyen.  John  B. 
McGhee.  Kenneth  B. 
McGruther,  Gordon  T. 
Mclntyre.  William  J. 
McKenzle.  Gene  T. 
McKenzie.  Walter  K. 
McKneely,  Jerry  A. 
McLaine.  Warren  E-, 

Jr. 
McLane,  Michael  J. 
McLaughlin,  Bruce  C. 
McMahon.!Marvln  R.. 

Jr. 
Mc.Mlchael.  John  C. 

Jr. 
McMillan.  John  G. 
McNclly.  Allen  D 
McNulla.  James  E..  Ill 
McNulty,  George  R. 
McPadden.  Joseph  G. 
McQuay.  Robert  B. 
McRight.  Clarence.  Jr. 
McVadon.  Eric  A..  Jr. 
McVicker,  James  L. 
rie.idor.  Lee  M. 
Medlin.  William  R. 
Meeks.  John  H. 
Meets.  Alfred  J. 
Meese.  Richard  E. 
Megonlgle.  Carl  E 
Melnhold.  Richard  J. 
Memig.  George  R..  Jr. 
Melillo.  Michael  J,.  Jr 
^^e^r:ken-  Stuart  A. 
Merritt.  Ernest  A. 
Merry.  Theodore  R. 
Metzger,  Delbert  S. 
Me;er,  Dale  A. 
Meyer.  Donald  C. 
Mlchl.  Daniel  J. 


Mlddleton.  Wesley  L.    Olsonoskl.  Richard  L. 
Mldgarden.  Peter  N.     Omberg.  William  P. 
Mldtvedt.  Harold  L.      Qncea.  George 
Mlklas.  Ramutls  K.      Ondishko.  Christian  N. 
Miller.  Aloysius  R.        CNeal.  Edward  A. 
Miller,  Billy  G.  O'NeII.  William  A. 

Miller.  Charles  L.  ONelll.  Cornelius  T. 

Miller.  Clarence  D        O'Neill .  Thomas  E. 
Miller.  David  B.  Orme.  Douglas  L. 

Miller,  Douglas  A.  Osberg.  John  W,.  Ill 

Miller.  George  A.  Osborne.  James  T 

Miller.  Henry  W..  Jr.     Osborne.  Robert  B 
Miller,  Larry  S.  Ostrander.  William  E. 

Miller.  Latnay  H..  Jr.    Otto,  Carl  H. 
Miller,  Robert  D.  Overton,  Dudley  R. 

Miller.  Robert  L.  Owen.  Robert  S. 

Mills.  Christopher  M.  Owens.  Ramon  R. 
MUtenberger.  Jam.es     Pabst.  Howard  L. 
R.  Page.  Richard  L. 

Mitchell.  Kenneth  P.    Paine.  Paul  W. 
Mitchell.  Walter  F.       Painter.  Philip  C. 
Moll,  Herbert  Palmer.  Hugh  L. 

Monroe.  Philip  A.  Palmer.  James  A..  Jr. 

Montag.  Charles  P        Pape.  Jerry  L. 
Montalblne.  Gary  E.     Parker.  Donald  P. 
Monteath.  Gordon        Parks.  Terrence  J. 
MacD..  Jr.  Parks.  William  H. 

Moore.  Jack  R.  Pprrish,  David  F. 

Moore.  William  N.         Purrish.  Thomas  D. 
Moran.  Francis  J..  Jr.    Parsley.  Janies  L. 
Moreland.  Floyd  E.       Pate.  Zach.arlah  T..  Jr. 
Morgan.  David  E.  Patella.  Lawrence  M. 

Morris.  Clyde  C,  Patrick.  Meredith  W. 

Morrison,  Jerry  E.  Patrick,  William  D. 

Morrison.  Orrin  L.         Paty.  Charles  P.. 
Mrrow.  Billy  R.  Pearce.  Michael  A. 

Morienson,  William  P.Peechatka.  Larry  O. 
Moser.  Robert  L.  Pellegrino.  Daniel  R. 

Mosman.  Donald  E.       Pellcrln.  Alfred  E..  Ill 
Mott,  George  E..  Ill       Pelton,  Lawrence  E. 
Mowery,  Russell  V,        Pender,  Thomas 
Moynlhan.  John  J.        Pendergrass.  Curtis  S. 
Mueller.  Lincoln  H,       Pendleton.  David  L. 
Mueller.  William  A.       Pendley.  William  T. 
Mullalv.  Wt'Uam  J.       Penny.  Lawrence  A. 
Mullen.  D.  K.  Perl.  Victor  P. 

Muilcr.  Delghton  J.       Perkins.  Robert  S..  Jr. 
Munch.  Charles  H.        Penasse.  Robert  E. 
Murphy.  Norbert  P.       Peters.  Donald  L. 
Murray.  Gordon  L..  Jr.Peters.  John  D. 
Musgrove.  Robert  W.     Peters.  Milton  G. 
Myers.  Dale  P.  Peterson.  Carl  J. 

Myers.  George  D..  II      Peterson.  Charles  B. 
Nagle,  Chester  A.  Pettlt.  John  T.,  Jr. 

Nahlovsky.  Richr^rd  E.  Pfister,  Donald  L. 
Nak.agaT,'a.  Gordon  R.  Phelps,  George  T. 
Nance.  Ivan  V  A..  Jr.    Phillips,  Clifford  R. 
.Narro.  Arthur  T-  Phillips.  Ronald  J. 

Nash.  Norman  B.  Phlll'ps.  Robert  E. 

Nazak.  Robert  M  Phillips.  Rar.-mond  C. 

Nedry,  Robert  D.  Pickering.  Gary  W. 

Nelson.  Henrv  E.  Pidgeori,  Edw-:jd  T.. 

Nelson.Mnrk  V,  V  Jr. 

Nelson.  Richard  M.       Pldgeou.  Robert  H. 
Nel.son,  Rr'bert  A,  Pierce.  Grorge  E. 

Newcomb.  David  A.        Pletkle»1cz,  Wesley 
Newell.  James  P..  Jr,      Pllcher.  Eugene  T. 
Newton.  George  B..  Jr.Pinton.  Peter  C. 
Nicholas.  Jack  R-.  Jr.Plnto.  John  M.  Jr. 
Nichols.   John    B..   niPlskorski.  f.tanley 
Nicholson.   Walker    D.Pltman,  John  R. 
Nickerson.  John  P.        P.ttenger.  Richard  P. 
NicollB.  Robert  P  Pivaruik.  William  D. 

Nldii.  Robert  W,  Pizinger,  Donald  D, 

Ntedbala.    Joseph    T..Pium.  George  E, 

Jr  Po.rch.  Charles  E. 

Nordhaueen.  LyIe  O.     Po^rch.  William  H. 
Norfleet.  Eric  H.  f''^'?-  G..ry  R 

Norton.  Le-  E  ,  Jr.  Foiidexrer.  John  M. 

Pollock.  Grant  H. 

FoUkl.p'Ul  A. 

Poore.  James  S 

Forinib.-..  St-inley.  Jr, 
„  ,  ..     „  Pert,  Joseph  C. 

Ogren.  John  P  po„er.  Gene  H. 

Olcary.  John  P..  Jr         Porter,  Oliver  H. 
Oleson.  Charles  A  Potter.  Joiin  L 

Oliver.  Wllllan-.  H.  Powell.  Frederick  C. 

Olmstead.  Clifford  D      Powell,  Ralph  E 
Olmstead.  Edward  A      Powers.  Richard  M 
Olsen,  Kenneth  A.         Prather.  Robert  J..  Jr. 


Nutting.  Roger  M. 
Nystrom.  Peter  C. 
Obelrne.  Frank.  Jr 
O'Connor.  Michael   G 
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Pratt.  John  L. 
Pressly.  James  M. 
Preston.  Craig  A. 
Price.  BlUle  L. 
Prttchard.  William  J. 
Pr->:tor.  Robert  R. 
Push.  Jimmy  B. 
Pulling.  Wayne  E. 
Purnell.  Clement  I. 
Putnam.  Wayne  A- 
Pyatt.  Arnold  F. 
?ye.  Reginald  C  Jr. 
Pyle.  Ronald  W. 
Quay.  Thomas  W. 
Qulnn,  Eugene  F. 
Qinnn,  Ricla:ird  H 
Hagen.  Jerome  C 
aamsden.  Gerald  L. 
Ranes.  George  J. 
R.ismussen.  John  D. 
Rasmussen.  Keith  L. 
Ratto.  Lawrence  J. 
Rauber.  Carl  A..  Jr. 
Rauch.  Leo  A. 
Saudlo.  Victor  J. 
Reed.  John  C. 
Heed.  Robert  A..  II 
Heed,  William  T. 
Reeger.  Harold  L 
•^ehder.  William  A. 
Reich.  William  P. 
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Sansom.  Robert  G..  Jr. 

Sauer.  Robert  C. 

Sawdey.  Phillip  G. 

Scanlon.  Edward  P. 

Scantlln.  William  S 

Scarbrough.  Vernon  R 

Schatfer,  Ruben  W. 

Schlauder.  Wallace  J. 

Schloemer.  Robert  D. 

Schnepper.  Ronald  A. 

Schoenleld,  Jay  K. 

Schramm.  WlUlam  G. 

Schroeder.  Stephen  F. 

Schultz.  Robert  P. 

Schulz,  Russell  K 

Schulz.  William  J. 

Schwanemann,  Wil- 
liam L. 

Schwartz.  Donald  M. 

Scott,  MUton  M. 

Scott.  Wayne  E.,  Jr. 

Scram.  Andrew  D. 

Sedam.  Glenn  J..  Jr. 

Seeberger.  John  J. 

Segelbacher.  George 
P. 

Seger.  Ralph  L..  Jr. 
Sendek.  Joseph  M. 
Severson.  Laverne  E. 
Shaud.  Richard  M. 

Shane,  Louis  P. 


:?eid.  Lawrence  R..  Jr.  Shapero,  Allen  L. 


Reilly.  Robert  K 
Relnhardt.  Richard  L. 
Relster.  Walter  A 
Hemoll   Charles  M. 
Rennle,  John  C. 
Rentach.  Russell  B. 
Relte.  Michael  J. 
Retzlaff.  Robert  R. 
Reveal.  Leonard  T. 
Rice.  Lloyd  K. 
Rice.  William  L. 
Richard.  Ronald  D. 
Riches,  Raymond  C. 
Rlgdon.  William  H. 
Rlggs.  Donald  E. 
RUev.  William  E. 
Ring.  William  R. 
Rlngler.  Arnold  H 
Rlordan.  William  P 
Risen.  Larry  G. 
Rltmlre.  Kenneth  D. 
Rlvenbark.  David  C. 

Jr, 
Rivera.  Daniel  R. 
Roach.  Alan  G 


Shattuclv.  George  W- 
Shanuck.  William  D. 
Shaw.  Paul  M 
Shawkey.  Dallas  W. 
Sheehan.  James  E 
Shelton.  James  W. 
Shepherd,  Harold  D. 
Sbeppajtl.  Donald  D. 
Sherman.  John  E. 
Shinett.  Edward  E- 
Shope.  The-^dore  L. 
Showman,  Loyd  "C", 

Jr 
Shriver,  Norman  W. 
Shrlver.  Robert  A. 
Slckman.  John  F,.  Jr. 
Slegwarth.  Charles  E.. 

Jr. 
Simmons.  James  L. 
Slmonson,  Gerald  L 
Sitezas.  George  C 
Skinner.  Albert  G. 
Skinner.  George  R. 
Slaven,  Robert  K..  Jr 
Slayman.  Kelson  E. 


Hobblns.  Berton  A.mSluyter.  Verlln  C 


Robblns.  John  E. 
Roberts,  Gary  K. 
Roberts.  James  H, 
Roberts.  Jack  L. 
Robins.  Hnrry  B.  Jr. 


Slye.  Richard  E 
Smedberg.  Edwin  B. 
Smlnkey.  Robert  L. 
Smith.  Charles  J. 
Smith.  Darryl  W. 


Robinson.  Kenneth  G.  Smith,  Darld  R. 


Roblson.  Delma  C. 

Rocray.  Samuel  E. 

Soder.  Peter  S, 

Roeslers,  Eugene  L. 

Rogers.  Gerald  W. 

Rogers.  Richard  D 

Rohrbough.  John  D. 

Hokowskl.  Ernest  L. 

Rosen.  Robert  S. 

Rowden,  Donald  R. 

Royse,  Perry  R  .  Jr. 

Ruby.  Scott  McM. 

Rueckert.  Nils 

Rufe.  Robert  W. 

Rumncy.  Robert  E. 

Runzo.  Melvin  A. 

Huona.  Keith  V. 

Russell.  Harold  B. 

Ruth.  John 

Sachse.  Clark  D, 

Sachse.  William  R. 

Salmon,  Walter  W..  Jr.  Spadonl,  Eugene  A. 


Jr. 


Stack.  Elch.ard  B  Usalls,  Jerome  T 

Stacy.  Louis  O..  Jr.         Van  Moppes.  Russell 
Starrin.  Roy  E.  G. 

Stavropoulos.      KrnestVanPetten.  Thomas 
G 


Stebblns.  Donald  J 
Steckler.  Joseph  L. 
Steed.  Samuel 
Steele.  Robert  J. 
Stehltn.  Donald  A. 
Stein.  Edwin  F..  Jr, 
Stephens.    MelvUi 

Jr. 
Stephens.  WUltam  L. 
Steveley.  Robert  V. 
Stevlck,  Jerold  C.  Jr. 
Stlbler,  Robert  W. 
Stlnson.  William  O. 
Stockton.  Cecil  G- 
stokes.  Carl  J..  Jr. 
Stone.  Robert  L. 
Storey.  Edward  L. 
Story.  Roy  K. 
Stoudt.  Wllitam  E. 
Stred.  Gordon  J. 
Streeter.  Gregory  F 


Smith.  David  P..  Jr. 
Smith.  David  F 
Smith.  Frank  W. 
Smith.  Jamea  0. 
Smith.  Leon  T. 
Smith.  Nepler  V. 
Smith.  P;;ul  D 
Smith.  Peter  T. 
Smith.  Ralph  E. 
Smith.  Samuel 
Smith.  WlUlam  B. 
Smith.  WlUlam  L. 
Smolnlk.  Danle'. 
Snow.  Barry  I 
Snyder.  Jerry  E. 
Sommer.  Henr>-  J 
Sorensen.  Richard  8. 
Sorno.  Ronald  E. 
Sinulcs,  Charles  W. 
Southworth.  Frank  O.. 
Jr. 


Sample.  Bobble  L. 
Sampson.  James  W. 
Sanderson.  David  B. 
Sandke,  William  K. 
Sandusky.  James  R. 


Spane.  William  T., 
Spencer.  Thomas  J. 
Spires.  Fred.  Jr. 
Spraker.  Irvm  L. 
Spydell.  Robert  E. 


L. 

V3rgo.  Henry  G 
Veasey,  Guy  D 
Veenstra.  Robert  M 
Venable.  Robert  L 
Verner.  Michael  J 
Vemey.  George  M 
P.,Vlccelilo.  John  3- 
Vick.  John  C 
Victor,  Allred  E 
Vm.ion.  John  T. 
Void,  Aimer  C. 
Vo6s.  John  W. 
Wachter.  Gary  L. 
Wagner.  WilHam  P 
Wales.  Frederick  L, 
Walker.  Dodson  D.. 
Walters.  Robert  L. 
Wandell.  John  J..  Jr 
Wanglie.  Eugene  E. 
Wardwell.  Arthur  P 
Jr. 


Worden.  Everett  F. 
Wren,  Gregory  S. 
Wright.  David  J. 
Wright.  Frederick  W., 

m 

Wright.  James  C. 
Wright.  Lee  F. 
Wright.  Leo  C. 
Wright,  Thomas  T. 
Wyatt.  Richard  L. 
Wyman.  Harry  N..  Ill 
Yasuk,  John.  Jr. 


Jr. 


Strickland.  George  W.  Warner.  James  S 


Strole.  Dennis  S 
Stubbs.  David  W. 
Stubbs.  George  R 
Stumcke,  Frederick 

B.,  Jr. 
SturglU.  JackD. 
Sturr  Henry D.Jr 
Sullivan.  Donald  K 
Sullivan.  Gerald  P. 
Summers.  Carl  R 
Surratt.  Henry  C. 
Sutton.  JackD 
Swalu,  Donald  D 
Swain.  John  R. 
Swallow.  James  R 


Jr. 


Warner.  Lloyd 
Warren.  Robert  L, 
Wartenberg.  Ernest  H  , 

Jr. 
Wasloskl.  John  E 
Waters.  Ronald  L 
Watklns.  Robert  M 
Watson.  Ian  McE. 
Walts.  Donald  T 
Wear.  Lawrence  E..  Jr. 
Weaver,  Daniel  C 
Weaver  Robert  E. 
Webster.  Stephen  T. 
Weeks.  Theodore  G  . 

Jr 


Swarthwood,  Willis  M  Welbly.  Robert  L. 
Swendsen.  Donald  M.    Weigand.  Jamea  G 
Swisher.  Dale  W. 
Sword.  Curtis  S  .  Jr 
Szczeclnskt.  Jose  L. 
T.ift.  Denis  J 


Welles.  Bradford  W 
Wells.  Robert  D. 
West.  Ralph  W.  Jr 
Westbrook.  Dale  A. 


Tarkowskl.  Ronald  C.   Westerman.  WlUlam 


Tarqutn.  Donald  C 
Taylor  Brent  W 
Taylor.  Donald  A. 
Taylor,  James  T.  Jr. 
Tavlor  James  R  C 
Taylor.  Plillip  H 
Taylor.  Thomas  P 
Taylor,  Vance  .A, 
Tedder.  James  E, 


R. 
Wheeler.  George  C. 
White,  Charles  E. 
White,  Clayton  R, 
White,  Pred  D. 
White.  Howard  O. 
Whitehead.  James  L. 
Whltmlre.  Robert  L. 
Wlckham.  David  W.,  n 


Tenetrancta   j^mbrose  Wlcklund.  Richard  J. 


J. 
Tennent.  Richard  E 

Jr. 
Terry.  Bert  D 
Terry.  Ross  R, 
Tliacher.  Eric  F. 
Therrlen.  Leo  E  ,  Jr, 


Jr. 

Thomas.  Angus  B 
Thomas,  .lack  R. 
Thomas,  John  D. 
Thomas.  Klnnlson  H. 
Thomas.  Richard  3. 
Tliomas.  Robert  H. 


B. 

Wilkerson.  Charles  A. 
Wilkinson.  Alan  C. 
Williams.  Eldon  G. 
WlUiam.s.  James  D. 
Williams.  James  R. 
Williams,  Kenneth  W. 


Thomasson.  WlUlam  O  Williams.  Robert  C. 
Thompson.  Tyler  H.       WUllams.  Wayne  A. 


Thurston.  John  K 
Tlbbatts.  Thomas  N. 
TUger,  Billy  R 
Toby.  Kenneth  R 
Topping,  Robert  L 
Torsen,  Richard  M. 
Trayor.  Edgar  G. 
Triebes  Carl  J..  Jr. 
Troolln.  Leslie  P, 
Trout.  Michael  D. 
Troutman,  Darrell  C 
Troutman.  Fred  G. 
Tuft.  Markham  D. 
Turlay.  William  E 
Turner,  Danny  W. 


Wills.  Everette  D. 
Wllner,  Arthur  I. 
Wilson.  Claude  D..  Jr. 
Wilson.  Dennis  K, 
Wilson.  James  S..  Jr. 
Wilson.  Richard  J. 
Wilson.  Robert  D. 
Withers.  William  Z. 
Wolfe.  Philip  W. 
Wood,  Leland  E..  Jr 
Woodbury.  Michael  G. 
Woodley.  Richard  P. 
Woods.  Daniel  C. 
Woods.  Robert  N-.  Jr. 
Woody.  Melvin  R. 


Yoes.  Ernest  C. 
Yost.  Albert  N. 
Young  Robert  A. 
Young.  Wayne  G. 
Young.  WlUlam  K  .  Jr 
Zanln.  Norman  R. 
Zonln.  Wilbur  P .  Jr. 
Zlmdar.  Robert  E 
Zlmmer,  Gerald  G, 
Zon,  Ernest 
Zorn.  Nicholas  D. 
Zwart.  Ronald  P. 


MEDICAL   COBP3 

To  be  lieutenants 


Altaker.  Lawrence  L. 
Andrews.  Enos  T. 
Armlno.  Anthony 
Ashworth.  Halbert  E 
Baker.  Fred  L, 
Bakslc.  Russell  W. 
BaslUere.  James  L. 
Batcheller.  John  W, 


Wiedemann.  Franz  R. 
Wledenbauer.  Fred 
wiener.  Thomas  F. 
Wllburn.  Donald  L. 
Wilcox.  Bruce  A. 
Wilcox.  John  B. 
Wilder.  Wallace  G, 
Thiemann.  Henry  J  P.  Wtlhelmy.  Christopher 


Gable.  Thomas  W. 
Gall.  Thomas  A. 
Gasklns,  Ronald  D. 
Gaudry,  Charles  L  . 

Jr. 
Gibbons.  James  A 
Godbey.  Asa  L..  Jr 
Goldstein.  Norman  .\ 


Bendlxen.  Romalne  L.  Gosclenskl.  Philip  J. 


Bendorf.  Ronald  L. 
BUlharz.  David  W. 
Blackburn.  Frank  C 
Blanchard.  Peter  B. 
Blanton.  Terrell  D- 
Bobo.  Charles  B. 


Graham.  Curtis  G 
Greene.  James  N. 
Griain.  George  E..  Ill 
Grlffln.  William  M 
Grumbling,  Hudson 
v..  Jr. 


Boensch.  Prank  N..  Jr.  Halley.  Stanley  W. 


Bohan.  Lawrence  D. 
Bohan.  Michael  E. 
Bork.  Duane  L. 
Bowman.  Robert  L. 
Bradley,  Bruce  E..  Jr. 
Bradley,  Charles  K 
Bradley.  Mark  E. 
Braun,  WlUlam  E. 
Brlen.  Robert  L. 


Jr. 

Hale,  Ralph  W. 
Hall.  James  N. 
Hammer,  David  J. 
Hand.  John  J. 
Hayden.  Donald  J 
Hayworth.  Ray  M 
Heath.  Victor  C 
Heinz.  Wilbur  A  ,  .tr 


Broussard.  Nicholas  D.Hemmlngs.  Ira  L  ,  Jr 
Buchanan.  Robert  D.    Henrle.  Edwin  J. 
Burmelster.  Ronald  E  Hensley.  Ronald  V. 


Burnes,  Keith  C 
Burrow,  Woody  G. 
Butler,  Patrick  L. 
Carmlck.  Edward  S.. 

Jr 
Carr,  Raymond  E 
Casey,  David  F, 
Caasady,  Calvin  R 
Cattano.  Andrew  N- 
Cloherty.  John  P. 
Collins.  Terence  R 
Combs.  James  A. 
Condrln.  WUUam  R. 
Conrad.  Federlck  E 
Cook.  James  H..  Jr. 
Cook.  John  P. 
Cook.  Joseph  V..  Jr 
Corcoran,  Francis  H. 


Hesse.  Charles  P. 
Hochhelser.  Louis  I. 
Honlgman.  Joseph 
Hood.  Richard  N 
Howell.  James  W. 
Huff.  Arden  L. 
Huurman  Walter  W 

Jr. 
Jackson.  Nell  D 
Jay.  George  R 
Johnson.  WlUlam  C 

Jr 
Johnston.  Charles  E, 
Jones.  Lawrence  A, 
Joyner.  Raymond  K 
Juner.  Robert  M 
Kaniey.  Walter  W 
Kenny.  Geves  S. 


Cottlngham.  Jamea  W.  KllUnger,  Robert  P 
Crittenden,  Frank  M  .  Kloek,  Jan  G. 
.Ir 


Crosaon,  Robert  C, 
Crura.  Paul  M, 
Davis.  Donald  F. 
Davis,  James  E. 
Davis.  Henry  P. 
Day.  Daniel  H. 
Delzell.  Allen  W. 
Dennlson.  WlUlam  L. 

Jr. 
Dooley.  John  R. 
Dorazlo,  Edward  A, 
Doxey.  Clem  M..  Jr 
DrlscoU.  John  M,.  Jr. 
Duncan.  WlUlam  C. 

Ill 
Earls.  Jim  H. 


Kraus.  Edward  D, 
Landis,  Michael  N, 
Leupold.  Arthur  J. 
Lewis.  David  H 
Lewis.  Rodger  P. 
Licberman.  Edward  W 
LIgnelli,  Gregory  J 
Ling.  Louis  A. 
Llewellyn.  Henry  J  .  n 
Lloyd.  Morgan  P. 
Lowry.  Louis  D. 
Lucas.  John  T 
Mansfield.  Donald  L 
Maralst.  Donald  J 
Martlott.  John  D. 
Martin,  Miles  H..  Jr 
Martin.  Russell  D 


Espenchade,  Park  W..  Masar.  Maurice  F  P 
Jr.  Matan.  Joseph  A. 

Mattern.  Allan  L, 
Maxwell.  George  D 
McCabe.  John  8. 
McCarthy.  Joseph  C 
McCreedy.  James  E 
McDonough.  Edward 

R, 
McLean.  WlUlam  E 
Meier.  Gerald  P. 


Evans.  Donald  T. 
Evans.  Donald  C. 
Eyre,  Warren  O. 
Eytel.  Charles  S. 
Parmer.  Raymond  M. 
Farrell.  Robert  E. 
Field.  Marshall  P. 
Flagler,  Nicholas  R 
Pong.  Don  L. 
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Ueighan,  Jacob  W. 
Millikan,  Larry  E. 
MlUs.  Robert  D. 
Mlxon,  WUUam  A. 
MoSat,  James  W. 
MoUycheck.  Ralph 
Moynan.  Roland  W. 
Uueller,  Maurice  J.,  Jr 
Mulder.  Martlen  A. 
MuUen.  James  E. 
Murray.  James  A. 
Musser.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Seel.  Rufus  G. 
Nelms,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Newni.in.  Paul  K. 
Nlebaum.  Lowell  T. 
Nugent.  Clifton  "C" 
NU.SS.  Robert  C. 
Obenchain,  Theodore 

G. 
Park.  Richard  K. 
P;irtous.  David  K. 
p.:plno.  Alfred  T. 
Peters.  Norman  E. 
Pi»rce.  WlUlam  B. 
Prijzi.  Anthony  R. 
Putnam.  Theodore  I. 
Redficld.  WUliam  J. 
R^imer.  Donald  R. 
Bobbins.  Thomas  O. 
Roberts.  James  O. 
Hoblnson,  Jerry  M. 
Subottom.  Richard  L. 
Ruggiero.  Joseph  A. 
Sandri.  Sandro  R. 
Schalker,  David  E. 
Schmld.  WUUam  H. 
Schmidt,  Halner  S. 
Sheskey.  Michael  C. 
Smith.  David  A. 
Smith.  Lee  E. 


Smith,  Raphael  P. 
Sokolowskl,  Joseph  W. 
Sothoron.  Warren  H., 

Jr. 
Stern.  William  K. 
Stone,  George  M.,  n 
Stone.  Robert  S, 
,Stone.  WlUlam  A. 
Stoughton.  Richard  R. 
Talcott.  Donald  A. 
Terry,  Warren  O, 
Texter.  John  H.,  Jr. 
Thomas.  Jerry  L. 
Thurmon.  Theodore 

P..  Ill 
Turalds.  Talvarls 
Uhl,  Richard  R. 
Vacant i.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Vanderhooft.  Gerard 

F. 
Van  Genderen,  Lorry 
Vanpelt.  Philip  R. 
Vidacovich.  Richard 

P. 
Wages.  Tommy  L. 
Wagoner,  Don  J. 
Wallln.  JohnD. 
Wandulowskl,  Roman 

T. 
Warner,  John  F. 
WasBOD,  Robert  D. 
Welnsteln.  Sheridan 

L. 
Willard,  Willis  W,.  m 
Williams.  Arthur  K. 
Woods.  Thomas  A. 
Worsham.  Jerry  C. 
Wright.  James  W. 
Yohn.  Kenneth  C. 
Young.  WlUlam  D. 


StJPPLY    CORPS 

To  he  lieiitenants 


Asche.  Richard  E. 
.lustln.  Walter  I. 
Baker.  James  H. 
B&sley.  Raymond  C. 
Bell.  Thomas  A. 
Bfyer.  Robert  K, 
Blackburn,  Richard  C, 

Jr. 
Blackford.  John  H. 
Bla^na,  Joceph  B. 
Bonbrlght,  John  M..  Jr 
Boorman,  WlUlam  R. 
Bowne,  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Boylan.  Charles  T. 
Brown.  George  C 
Brown.  James  W. 
Buell.  Robert  M 
Burden.  David  G. 
Csro.  James  McD. 
Cari'cr.  Roy  E. 
Cejka.  Joseph  L. 
Cliarette,  Paul  E. 
C';iirl:.son.  James  S. 
Cobb.  James  L. 
Cole.  Brady  M. 
Coae.  Paul  J. 
Coogan.  Timothy  P. 
Cooper.  Jackie  R. 
Crfift,  Thomas  G. 
Crf.ig.  Alan  M. 
^ivii.  Arthur  R. 
Divis.  .John  R. 
Dellls.  Doimld  O. 
fenny.  James  L. 
D?rugglero.  Saverlo  A. 
Doddridge,  Benjamin 

P 
Dolan.  Henry  J. 
^ralie.  Claude  H. 
Dniry.  WUllam  R. 
Dyches.  James  W. 
Blbcrg.  James  S. 
Btholm.  Harry  H..  Jr. 
Eve.  Charles  C. 
Fischer.  Gregory  P. 
Pi-ih,  Dennis  J. 
Rinagan.  Patrick  P. 
^^^er,  Jeremiah 


French.  Robert  L- 
Garner.  Pred  S. 
Gavin.  Victor  M 
GlUlngham,  Roger  D. 
Goes.  Roland  A. 
Gray,  Lloyd  C. 
Gregory,  Kenneth  R. 
Grogan.  Arthur  R. 
HaJ.  Richard 
Halstead.  Clyde  R.,  Jr. 
Haiuia.  Robert  M. 
Hanson.  AUan  H. 
Harnad.  Paul  K. 
HartUeb.  Daniel  G. 
Hatchett.  John  W. 
Hazlett.  Harry  L. 
Heldelbaugb.  Warren 

R. 
Hicks.  Chesley  M..  Jr. 
Hlnz,  Dan  H. 
Hogan,  Richard  C. 
Hoopes.  Ronald  G. 
Huth.  Carl  P.,  Jr. 
Jaclcson.  Leon  A. 
Jaecques.  Raymond  C. 
Johnson,  Donald  J. 
Johnson.  Omer  L. 
Jones.  WUUam  G. 
Kaplan.  Sumner  H. 
Keith,  Bobby  P. 
Klein,  Carl  C. 
Knight.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Konoplk.  Joseph  F., 

Jr. 
Leeson.  Donald  D. 
Lemmo,  Joseph  G. 
Llndberg.  Arthur  E. 
Livingston,  Kenneth 

E. 
Lombard.  Graydon  P. 
Lord,  Charles  W. 
Lucas.  Duane  B. 
Lyman,  Lawrence  G. 
Malcewicz,  Paul  P. 
Marbaln.  Max  D. 
MarguUs.  Prank 
Marian.  John  B,.  II 
MarshaU,  Robert  J. 


Masters.  Edward  R. 
Maxwell,  John  R. 
McCarthy,  Donald  L. 
McCaulcy,  Joseph  M. 
McCloskey,  Michael 

A..  Jr. 
McElyea.  Quluton  L. 
McGee.  WUUam  A. 
MoKelvev.  Paul  N. 
McNall.  Phillip  P. 
McNary.  William  P. 
Miner.  Winston  B. 
Montgomery,  Samuel 

S. 
Nace.  Wllbert  J. 
Natelson.  Lawrence  S. 
Nix.  Har.'ey  W..  Jr. 
Oberhofer,  Andrew  O. 

Jr. 
Olson,  Engwall  A..  EH 
Owens.  James  C 
Patterson,  James  F. 
FoUard,  James  O. 
PoweU,  Hal  B. 
Powers.  Richard  F. 
Rader.  Lynden  L. 
Reed.  David  A. 
Regan.  Francis  J. 
Rlsinger.  Robert  E. 
Rock.  Peter 
Rogers.  WUllam  J..  Jr 


ShlndeU.  Richard  H. 
Sievers,  Louis  A..  Jr. 
Slmmons.  Troy  W. 
Slauson,  John  W. 
Snyder.  Alfred  G. 
Spencc.  George  G..  Jr. 
Stehly.  Frederick  R. 
street.  Edward  L. 
Stutts.  Jack  H. 
Sveen.  Gerald  E. 
Tatten.  Richard  J. 
Tyree.  David  M.,  Jr. 
Upton.  Thomas  H..  Jr. 
Vanul.  R.Hlph  J. 
Walthcr.  Harrison  N. 
Wardrup.  Leo  C.  Jr. 
Wareham.  Harry  B. 
Watson.  Junior  J. 
Webb.  Robert  D. 
Welzbacker.  Peter  J. 
Werbel.  Samuel  G. 
West,  Jay  F. 
Wheeler.  Hugh  H. 
WiUett.  Roy 
WUUngham.  David  O. 
Wilson.  James.  Jr. 
Winn.  Frank  N. 
Wood.  Allen 
Wyatt,  John  M. 
Zanettl,  Allen  G. 


CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenants 


Ahern,  Bernard  J. 
Beach,  Stanley  J. 
Brennan.  Joseph  P. 
Cowart.  William  G  , 

Jr. 
Ferguson,  Edmond  B. 
Carver,  Prank  E. 
Healer.  Carl  T. 
Hunslcker.  David  S. 
Jordan.  Richard  E. 
Leflls.  Leslie  M. 
McDonneU.  Francis  W, 
Muenzler.  Leroy  E.. 

Jr. 


Relir,  Gerald  N. 
Rushing.  Leslie  W. 
Schcer,  Rodney  R. 
Schuster.  David  P. 
Stewart.  Waxne  A. 
Swlerenga.  Raymond 

C.  J 

ThreadgUl.  Cecil  R. 
Toland.  Paul  L. 
Vogel.  Leroy  E. 
Windle.  David  L. 
Wlnslow.  WlUlam  J.. 

Jr. 
Witt,  George  R. 


CIVIL    EN'CINEEA  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenants 


Alexander.  Robert  E. 
Beduar.  George  J. 
Biondo.  Donald  J. 
Bodamer.  James  E. 
Boennighausen. 

Thomas  L. 
Bollnger,  Donald  S. 
Brockwell,  John  A, 
Byers.  Eugene  W. 
Garden.  Orelan  R.,  Jr. 
Carter,  Robert  L. 
Caughman.  James  B.. 

Jr. 
Cervenka.  Norman  L. 
Chrlstenson,  James  E. 
Christiansen.  Von  O. 
Connor.  WUllam  C. 
Cook,  Jan  w. 
Dallam.  Michael  M. 
DcVlcq.  David  C. 
Donovan,  Lawrence  K. 
Dozler,  Herbert  L.,  Jr. 
Engle.  Richard  M. 
Enyedy,  Joseph  M.,  n 
Pablanlc,  WlUlam  S. 
Parbarlk.  John  J. 
Fort,  Arthur  W. 
GUmore.  Gordon  R. 
Harkless.  Gerald  A. 
Hamed.  David  W. 
HarrcU.  Haywood  H. 
Harwell.  Thomas  W. 


Holmes.  Henry  A. 
Hutto.  Robert  E. 
Kelley.  Frederick  G. 
Key.  Joe  W. 
Klrkley.  Owen  M. 
Knox.  Kenneth  B. 
Kohler.  -Arthur  D.,  Jr. 
Krauter,  George  E. 
Lanoue.  Robert  J. 
Leonard.  Daniel  B.,  Jr. 
Lowery.  Richard  A. 
Lutz.  Donald  P. 
Lyons.  James  R. 
MarshaU.  Jlmmle  G. 
McLaughlin.  Edwin 

W. 
Montoya,  Benjamin  P. 
Moody,  Thomas  W. 
Peltier.  Eugene  J..  Jr. 
Riley.  James  L. 
Sayuer,  WlUlam  V..  Jr. 
Schroeder.  Clyde  O. 
Simmons.  WUliam  A., 

Jr. 
Sklles.  Alvln  V..  m 
Smyth.  Wayne  S. 
Steadley,  Alfred  M.,  Jr. 
Stewart.  Jack  D. 
Thoureen.  Thomas  H. 
Tinker,  Gordon  W. 
Updegrove.  Loyal  R. 
Walter.  John  A. 


DFVTAi   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenants 


Abeyta,  Edward  L. 
Bass.  Ernest  B..  Jr. 
Beck.  Ralph  A..  Jr. 
Bles.  Peter  E. 
Catial.  John  W. 
Carmody,  Robert  B. 


Clark.  George  E. 
Coleman.  Robert  Y. 
Copeland.  Richard  A. 
Cunningham,  Peter  R.. 

n 

Debs.  John  F. 


Donoho,  Donald  H. 
Plynn,  Dennis  D. 
Groat.  Jack  E. 
Hablg.  Louis  C. 
Hohlt.  WUUam  P. 
Hurst.  Thomas  L. 
Johnston,  WUUam  C. 
Kelty.  Joseph  P. 
Kepley.  Benjamin  F. 
Kulas.  John  P. 
Leonard.  Edward  P. 
Longenecker.  David  P. 
Luhtaln.  Jay  L. 
Mcich.  Joseph  S. 
MacPherson.  John  H. 
McOlvney.  Glen  P 
Meuges.  Paul  B. 
Mohr.  Richard  W, 
Nordberg,  Kenneth  J. 


Oldfield.  Ronald  E. 
Parrino.  Patrick  A. 
Pierce.  WUllam  P..  Ill 
Reed.  Harold  H..  Jr 
Russell.  Harold  L, 
Sabala.  Clyde  L 
Salmon.  Tliomas  N, 
Scoralle.  Donald  L. 
SeweU.  Richard  H. 
Sheller.  Donald  F. 
Slracuse.  Joseph  T. 
Smith.  Carl  J. 
Stefl.  Charles  T. 
Swltala.  Roberto. 
Taba.  Selklchl 
Walters.  Melvin  W. 
Wickord,  Richard  W 
Young.  Guy  E. 


MEDICAL  SEEVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieuteruints 


-Anderson.  Walter  C. 
Angelo.  Lewis  E. 
Baker.  George  F..  Jr. 
Bender.  .\llen  E. 
Brown.  Charles  R. 
BuUard.  Henry  B. 
Cannady.  John  W..  Jr. 
Celeste.  Vincent  J. 
Chlpman.  Albion  P. 
Comfort.  Gerald  G..  Sr 
Corder.  James  E. 
Crodick.  WUUam  J. 
DeWltt.  James  E, 
Elfslrom.  Berger  R  .  Jr 
Panning.  Graydon  E. 
Hodges.  Richard  C. 
HolUday.  James  P..  Jr. 
Hussey.  Theodore  A. 
Keller.  Eugene  R. 
King.  William  U. 
Kovarlk.  Clifford  V. 


Lakey,  Dean  E. 
Law,  Malcolm  K. 
Livingston.  Donald  K 
Madison.  Howard  D 
Mclntvre.  Max  N 
McNal'r.  Harold  E. 
Mulvey,  Joseph  R. 
Owen.  Ivan  B, 
Perry.  Vernon  P. 
Redding.  Francis  J. 
Richards.  WllUam  E,. 

Jr. 
Scott.  Floyd  C  .  Jr. 
Shedlosky.  .Albert  F 
Smith,  Fred  E. 
Smith.  Robert  W. 
Spurgeon.  Troy  L. 
Ustlck.  Leo  A. 
Waters.  Carl  R. 
White.  Sheldon  A. 


NirSSE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenants 


Oroflno.  Gloria  A. 
Ruud,  Donna  R.  E. 
Bcherer.  Carolyn  E, 
Schrock,  Doris  M. 
Scott,  Frances  A. 
Sowash.  Patricia  A. 
Spellman.  Georgia  E. 
Stelzer.  Kathleen 
Stuart,  Irene  M. 
Sullivan.  Elinor  M. 
Uebel.  Donna  J. 
Ueblacker.  Martha  M. 
Weldt.  Bew  P,,  11 
Zens,  Nadine  A. 


Allen.  Janet  N. 
Barnes.  Julia  O. 
Bushley.  Nancy  L. 
Calloway.  EmUy  F. 
Cornwell.  Norma  J. 
Heustock.  June  A. 
Hudson.  Marilyn  R. 
Kelly,  Mary 
Leonard,  Mary  J. 
Lucerne,  Dolores  A. 
Lundqulst.  Nancy  L. 
Lynch.  Marie  A. 
Lyons.  Barbara  A. 
Madden.  Anne  S. 
Nelson,  Marljean  V. 

Kenneth  A.  Gaines  (Naval  Reserve  officer i 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander 
and  a  temporary  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers)   to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in   the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Jack  E  Glddlngs 
James  P.  Senn 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Jtmlor 
grade)  and  tempor.Try  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Blair  M.  Barnett  Robert  G.  Kaufman 

Jon  B.  Closson  Charles  P.  Schroeder 

Bryan  C.  Crafts  Robert  C.  Sharp 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

George  A  Cervera.  Jr. 

Walter  C.  Wlttgow.  Jr, 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)    and    temporary    lieutenants    In    the 
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Dfintal  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quaimcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
piul  E  Hensley  Wllllarn  H.  Maastricht 

Thomas  A.  Hunter         Jamea  D.  Shelton 

Glen  W.  Poorc  (U.S.  Navy  retired  officer) 
tu  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the  line  of 
:he  Navy,  limited  duty  only  (deck),  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  aa  provided 
by  law. 

The  following-named  candidates  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law; 


George  A.  Danchuck. 

Jr. 
Donald  J.  Scott 
Anthony  R.  Graham 
Conrad  L.  Lupp 
George  R.  Martin 
Dale  C.  Vawter 
Hlchard  J.  Dvorchalc 
.Jerry  S.  Calabc.ugh 
LvnUel  W.  Wilson 
Charles  W.  Burton 
W.iUer  H.  Lecomptc. 

Jr. 
Paul  J.  Slmard 
Duvld  A.  Jobn.^on 
Larry  L.  King 
Ronald  W.  Atkmr. 
Hlchard  Marcmko 
Michael  B.  Manko 
Gary  Q.  Phillip; 
Hicliard  L.  Lyons 


Francis  J.  Januszewskl 
Guy  L.  SwenUson 
William  E.  Simons 
Patrick  M.  Shepherd 
Earl  R.  Wilson  Jr. 
Raymond  P.  McPartlln 
William  H.  Chambers 
Carvel  C.  Gage 
Barbara  L.  Clark 
Daniel  P.  Stua 
Armando  A.  Wiley 
Eugene  R.  Egger 
William  M.  Rule 
D;:'.e  R-  Dunn 
Robert  A.  Dors! 
Frank  I  Bur'.ey,  Jr. 
P.obert  T.  Wrnblewskl 
William  L.  Lupton 
Thomas  M.  Syrko 
Bruce  Van  Heertum 
IvanE.  Hughes 


be  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  20th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nation*. 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  Amenca  to  the  20th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

James  M.  Nabrlt.  Jr..  of  the  Dlatrlot  of 
Columbia,  to  be  alternate  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  20th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

James  Roosevelt,  US,  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California,  to  be  alternate 
rcoresentatlve  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  20th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  alternate  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  20th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

William  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  20th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nation*. 

Miss  Frances  E.  WllUs,  of  California,  to  be 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  20th  se.cslon  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  UiUtcd  Nations. 


Harvey  F.  Richt 

The  following-named  candidates  to  be  pcr- 
n.inent  enjigns  In  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
N.:vy,  subject  to  the  quallftcatlons  therefor 
js  provided  by  law  • 


Kenneth  W.  Lerner 
H:irry  N  Wright 
Ronald  !■  Moir 
John  M  C  ilii 


Tr.omas  J.Moore 
Freddie  RLewer-s 
Donald  R  Holland 
Gordon  J  Surver 
Patrick  P.  Volenty,  Jr. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Tlie  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  OfH- 
cer  Trainlne  Corps  i  (or  permanent  app.Dlnt- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
n  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quallfica- 
-lons  therefor  ns  provided  by  lawr 

George  R.  Fitzgerald 

John  C  Maynord 

The    followlng-nnmed    (meritorious    non- 
commissioned   officer  1     for    permanent    ap- 
pointment lo  the  grade  of  second  lleutenont 
m  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ronald  L,  cznmcckl      Marion  E.  Mann 
Thomas  L.  Franklin      Philip  H.  Ray 
Marvin  L.  Jackson         Robert  R.  Stout 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive      nominations 


conflrmed 
1965: 


by  the  Senate  September  15 
United  Nations 

Mrs  Marjorle  McKenile  Lawson,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  Anifrica  on  the 
Social  Commission  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Arthvu-  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  20th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  Unlt-d  States  of  America 
to  the  20th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Barratt  OHara.  us.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  to  be  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  tlie  20th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Natlons- 

Peter  H.  B  FRELTNCHtrvsEN.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedxesd.w,  Septemuer  lo,  196") 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Biaskamp. 
D.D.,  prefaced  his  prayer  with  this  verse 
of  Scripture: 

Matthew  5:9:  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers: tor  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  o/  God. 

Almighty  God.  Thou  hast  granted 
to  our  age  to  discover  and  explore  the 
wonders  of  Thy  mind  and  the  mysteries 
of  Thy  handiwork  and  all  to  be  used  for 
the  good  of  humanity  and  never  for  any 
cruel  and  unworthy  ends. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  deliver  the  mind 
and  heart  of  mankind  from  the  lust  of 
power,  from  vanity  of  spirit,  from  envy, 
and  ill  will  and  fill  them  with  that  wis- 
dom from  above  which  is  pure,  peaceable, 
and  full  of  mercy. 

Touch  our  mind  and  heart  that  we 
may  have  a  right  understanding,  com- 
passion, and  courage,  patience,  and  per- 
severance, ever  wortung  with  Thy  help 
for  a  clear  insight,  a  more  just  and  wiser 
spirit  and  may  all  humanity  labor  for 
a  better  social  order  and  be  set  free 
from  the  bondage  of  hatred  and  fear  and 
be  governed  by  the  light  of  love. 

Help  us  to  reorder  our  thoughts  and 
actions  to  fit  our  faith  that  Thy  increas- 
ing purpose  of  good  will  is  running 
through  the  ages  and  that  a  better  day  is 
dawning  for  It  is  the  manifest  will 
Ctod  and  His  love  never  faileth. 
In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


ment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

M.H  .5883.  An  act  to  amend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  R?: 
porting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1956  and  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plana  DlacloBtire  Act 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendmeni 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  tlie  Home 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  9811.  An  act  to  maintain  farm  Income, 
to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  sui>- 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  coets.  and  pro* 
mote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco. 
nomlc  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes- 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bin  IH.R.  9811)  entitled  "An  act  to  main- 
tain farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  anii 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr, 
Ellender.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Eastlakd, 
Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Yotrao  of 
"  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Cooper  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commli- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe penalities  for  the  handling  and  col- 
lection of  dishonored  checks  or  money 
orders:  and 

S  J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Washington  Channel 
near  the  Intersection  of  the  extension  o! 
Thirteenth  and  G  Streets  Southwest  the 
■  Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendments 
Nos.  2  and  3  to  the  bill  H.R.  948,  an  act 
to  amend  part  n  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  relating  to  divorce,  legal 
separation,  and  annulment  of  maniage 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


of 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  tlie  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERN- 
ING THE  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILD- 
INGS, HOUSE  GARAGES,  AND  Tffi 
CAPITOL  POWER  PLANT 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Chal: 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AuguS 
26.  1965,  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission adopted  niles  and  regulations 
governing  the  House  office  buildings. 
House  garages,  and  the  Capitol  Power 
Plant. 

I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  these 
regulations  be  printed  in  the  Conorm- 
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5I0SAL  Record  at  this  point,  and  a  copy 
ibereof  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
'  The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
■lie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
.".oma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Puriu.int  to  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
•-.use  Office  Building  Commission  by  the 
Z-.  of  M.arch  4,  1907  <34  Stat.  1365,  as 
laiended  (40  U,S,C.  175))  the  following 
r.::e«  and  regulations  are  promulgBted  gov- 
.■rmng  the  use  and  occupancy  of  rooms  and 
■?.ices,  including  all  terraces,  entrances,  lob- 
y.cs,  lovers,  corridors,  cafeterias,  restaurants 
iCd  ar::a5  appurtenant  thereto.  In  the  Can- 
aon.  Longworth,  and  Rayburn  Hoiisc  Office 
a'jild.ngs.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
jarages.  and  the  Capitol  Power  Plant, 

1,  Property  damage:  Willful  destruction, 
Ijmage.  desecration  or  removal  of  any  Gov- 
■niment  property  or  part  thereof  Is  pro- 
:a!)lted. 

}.  Photographs;  Photogrophlng,  televising, 
rfctjrdlng,  or  broadcasting  oi  committee  pro- 
•"Cdlngs  u;  not  pe;-mitte<l  by  the  rules  of  the 
Hmsc.  Visitors  are  permuted  to  take 
;j:;jtosrrapl>s  of  the  public  areas  in  the  House 
jace  buildings  with  hand-held  cameras  if 
-.lie  photographs  are  not  Intended  for  com- 
nierclal  purposes.  The  use  of  flash  equlp- 
.>j?at  or  other  special  photolighting  devices, 
-.ripods.  nr  other  bulky  accessory  equipment 
j  not  permitted  unless  special  permission  Is 
iDuincd  from  the  House  OIBce  BuUdliig 
rommlssion.  Applications  for  such  special 
.xrailsslon  should  be  made  to  the  Speaker. 

i.  Soliciting,  commercial  ventures,  and 
jiiier  nongovernmental  activities:  The 
.-j;it.Ulng  of  alms  and  contributions,  com- 
:nerclal  soliciting,  and  vending  of  all  kinds, 
:he  dii-play  or  distribution  of  commercial  ad- 
.eriL^ing,  the  collectLug  of  private  debts,  ot 
:Se  distribution  of  material  such  as 
pamphlets,  handbills,  and  flyers,  in  any  of 
•.2e  ireaii  covered  by  these  regulations  Is  pro- 
Slblted.  This  section  does  not  apply  to  na- 
:lf>nal  or  local  drives  for  funds  for  welfare, 
;,ealth,  and  other  purposes  sponsored  or  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Offlce  Building  Com- 
y.iKlon.  or  to  personal  notices  posted  by  em- 
p'.oyees  on  authorized  bulletin  boards, 

4.  Weapons  and  explosives:  No  person,  ex- 
cept members  of  the  Capitol  Police  and  In- 
ti:vidualfi  authorized  by  law,  shall  enter  any 
if  the  areas  covered  by  these  regulations  who 
iaj  In  his  possession,  cither  openly  or  con- 
cealed, any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon,  ex- 
plMlve,  Incendiary,  or  electronic  device,  and 
:tie  use  or  discharge  thereof  is  prolilblted. 

5  Disturbances:  The  making  of  any  ha- 
^i.i8Tie,  oration,  or  the  utterance  of  any  loud, 
tlireatentng,  or  abusive  language  or  sound, 
t>r  the  use  of  any  device  which  emits  any 
rad,  threatening,  or  abusive  language  or 
wirnd,  is  prohibited. 

6,  Obstruction:  It  Is  forbidden  to  parade, 
»*,4nci,  or  move  In  processions  or  assemblages, 
^r  to  obstruct  the  foyers,  corridors,  rooms  or 
«lier  areas  covered  by  these  regulations,  or 
'-)  display  therein  ony  flag,  banner,  or  de- 
ice  designed  or  adapted  to  bring  Into  pub- 
■::  notice  any  person,  party,  organization,  or 
asveaient. 

".  Compliance  with  regulations:  Persons 
"-:erlng.  In,  or  on  the  areas  covered  bv  these 
••ezulaiions  shall  comply  with  all  'otRclal 
s^Saj  of  a  prohibitory  or  directory  nature. 
•nd.  during  emergencies,  with  directions  of 
*e  Capitol  Police  or  other  authorized  au- 
•aonty. 

8.  Enforcement  of  regulations:  It  shall  be 
■ae  duty  of  all  persons  employed  In  the  serv- 
'o'  i"'  the  Government  In  the  House  Offlce 
suiMings  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be  In 
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Any  person  who  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  these  regulations,  or  who  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  dtreotlves  of  the  Capitol 
Police  or  other  authorized  personnel,  shall  be 
subject  to  arrest  and  prosecution. 
The  House  Office  Building  Coumissiom, 

John  W.  McCohmack, 
Speaker  and  ChaiTman  of  the  Commission. 

Emanuel   Celleh, 

CUARUas  E.  GOODELt., 

3f  embers. 


:!ielr 


power,  violations  of  these  regulations. 


«d  to  aid  the  Cspltol  Police  and  other  au- 

^orized  authority,  by  Information  or  other- 

'».  In  securing  the  apprehension  of  per- 

-'cs  violating  these  regulations. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJi.  9567),  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  asiistance  for  students  in 
postsecondary  and  higher  education,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jei-sey? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Powell, 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Messrs. 
Roosevelt,  Brademas,  Carey,  Dent,  Gib- 
bons. A.YRES,  Griffin,  Quie,  and  Reid  of 
New  York. 

PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT   ON   DEFENSE    DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATION  BILL 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  196G 
Mr.    MAHON.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  9221,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RE-REFERENCE    OF    HOUSE    JOINT 
RESOLUTION    646.    RELATING    TO 
THE   JOHN   F.   KENNEDY   CENTER 
FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 
Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on    the   District   of   Columbia    be    dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  646)   di- 
recting the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  site 
selected  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  any  other 
sites  proposed  for  such  Center,  and  that 
the  bill  be  re-referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  since  that  committee 
has  already  taken  original  action  on  this 
legislation. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NORA  ISABELLA  SAMUELLI 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  or.  the  bill  (S.  618> 
for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isat)ella  Samuelli 
and   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 


statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  989) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  618) 
for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isabella  Samuelli,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  House  amendment,  and  in  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
House  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"$38,114.90  as  a  gratuity  for  the  sacrifices"; 
and  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  lis  disagreement  lo  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Robert  T.  AsH.-rfORE, 
George  P.  Senneb.  Jr., 
Edward  Hutchinson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Edward  M.  Kennedt, 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S,  618)  for  the  relief  of 
Nora  Isabella  S^jnuelll,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  eflect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

When  the  bill,  S.  618,  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  August  3,  1965,  It  was  amended  to 
provide  for  a  payment  of  S'38,114.90,  and  was 
further  amended  to  provide  that  the  credit- 
able service  for  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
vided in  section  2  of  the  bill  based  on  the 
period  of  Imprisonment  by  Rumanian  author- 
ities would  be  granted  to  the  beneSclary  pro- 
vided she  made  the  required  employee  con- 
tribution. In  the  conference,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amount  fixed  by  the  House  and 
the  amendment  to  section  2  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever. It  was  pointed  out  that  In  amending  the 
bin,  the  House  had  also  changed  the  language 
describing  the  payment.  The  language  origi- 
nally provided  that  the  payment  would  be 
"as  a  gratuity  for  the  sacrlflces,"  and  the 
House  language  It  as  "for  loss  of  compensa- 
tion." This  change  resulted  In  a  possible  tax 
liability.  The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  descriptive  language  orig- 
inally carried  In  the  Senate  bill  because  the 
imposition  of  tax  liability  on  the  single  pay- 
ment would  serve  to  defeat  the  basic  purpose 
of  paying  the  beneficiary  the  amount  of  $38.- 
114.90,  as  stated  in  the  bill  as  It  passed  the 
House.  Had  she  not  been  imprt.soned,  Miss 
Samuelli  would  not  have  been  subject  to  an 
equivalent  tax  liability  as  to  her  compensa- 
tion as  an  overseas  employee  of  the  United 
States,  It  would  therefore  be  Inequitable  to 
impose  this  single-payment  liability  at  this 
time. 

Robert  T.  Ashuore, 
George  F.  Senner,  Jr., 
Edward  HtrrcHiNsoN, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Mr  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  Che  conference 
report. 

The  previous,  question  was  ordereo. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evldentb'  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
rail  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roil  No.  2971 
Adttlr  Pulton.  Tenn.     Moss 

Anderson.  Fnqua  ONeal.Oa 

Tenn.  Oaliai«!ier  Plrnle 

Andrews.  Orlder  Ponge 

GeorceW.        ttisan.  Ga  Pool 

Blatnik  H-mna  S*'"?*!!* 

Boltoa  Harvey.  Ind         Hesnlck 

Bonner  Hebert  S'^^'fif  L 

Cahlil  Jonen.  Mo  Rondebush 

Corman  Undaay  Ryau 

Emddarlo  Long.  .\ld.  Sl£k 

Derwlnskl  McClory  Tiiomas 

Dlggs  MacQregor  inompson.  Tex. 

Edwards.  Calif-  MarJien  ToU 

Farnslev  Martin.  Aia.        Wntson 

PrellnEhuvsen    May  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Bv  vmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceed'ings  under  the  call  ^ve^e  dispensed 
with. 

COND.nTTEE  ON  ROUES 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  luiaiumous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
Thursday  nicht  to  file  certain  privileged 
report.s. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  '.H.R. 
8283 )  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  efTectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the 
report. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CownarNCi  Rfpobt  (H.  Reft.  No.  1001) 
The  cominlrtee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hovtsea  on  the 
imendmect  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJt. 
8233)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  eflectlveness  of  programs  under 


the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  theU-  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following;  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965.' 

"AMENDMINTS    TO   TTTII   1 — TOtTTH    PaOOEAMB 

■Job  Corps — Displacement  of  vKrrkers 
•SBC  2.  Section  103  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  •Skc.  103.'  the  following  new  sentence; 
'The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  prescribe  reg- 
vilatlons  to  prevent  programs  under  this 
part  from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  the  Impairment  of  existing  con- 
tracts for  services.' 

•Job  Corps — Payments  to  certain  mdimiuals 
or  organizations  prohibited 
"Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  and  adding  after 
the  word  'terminated'  the  following;  ';  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Director  shall  make 
no  payments  to  any  Indlrtdual  or  to  any  or- 
ganization solelv  as  compensation  for  the 
service  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates 
for  enrollment  in  the  Corps' 

"Job  Corps — Cuban  refugees 
"SEC.  4.  Section  104(ai  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  odd- 
me  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
Slates  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a 
parolee  subsequent  to  January  1.  1959,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)  (6). 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  shall  be  considered  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States' 

"Job  Corps — Enrollee  affidavits 
"Sec  5.  Section  1041  di  ol  tiie  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows;  '(d)  Each  enroUee  (other  than  an 
enrolice  who  is  a  native  find  citizen  of  Cuba 
described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must 
wke  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
In  the  following  form:  "I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm  I  that  X  bear  true  faith  and  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
win  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  al!  Its 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic."  The  provi- 
sions of  section  1001  of  title  IB.  United  Stales 
Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  ooth  or  oiar- 
mfttion  required  under  this  subsection." 
"Job  Corps — /ipplicafion  of  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act 
■SEC.  6.  Section  lQ6(cl  (2)  (A)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
retroactive  to  January  1.  1965,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"  '(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity 
(Including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  dur- 
ing travel  to  or  from  such  poet  of  duty)  au- 
thorized by  or  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Corps.' 

"Job  Corps — Enrollee  ioork  activities 
"Sec.  7.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunltv  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  word  'male'  before  the  word  'enrol- 
le«8'  In  the  flrst  sentence. 


"Work  training  programs — Cuban  refugees 

"Sec.  8-   Section    114iai    of  the  Economic 

Opportunity  .^ct  is  amended   by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

'For  purposee  of  this  subsection,  any  native 


and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  Brrlved  la  tit 
United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigran; 
or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  I.  iajf. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  214(qi  :» 
212(d)  (51.  respectively,  of  the  InunigrattK 
and  Nationality  Act  siiall  be  consldcr«i  i 
perra.inent  resilient  of  the  United  Stales ' 
"Work  training  programs — -Limitations  tr. 
Federal  assistance 

■'Sic.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  r,: 
the   Economic   Opportunity    Act   of   1964  a 
amended  bv  striking  out  'two'  and  Insertisj 
In  Ueu  thereof   three',  and  by  striking  out 
or  June  30,  1968.  whichever  Is  later.' 

"Work-stvdy  programs — Limitations  or. 
Federal  as.itstance 

"Sec.  10.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Econom;! 
OpporturUty  Act  of  1964  la  amended  by  strlt. 
Ing  out  'two'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  u'leie.; 
'tiu-ee'.  and  by  striking  out  'or  June  30.  19!it 
whichever  is  later,'. 

"AME.N0MENT3  TO   TrTUE  n — URBAN    AND  SCS' 
COMMCNirl   ACTION  PHOCBAMS 

"Communif.v  acliort  programs— Publif 

information 
"Sec  11  Section  202(a)  of  the  Econotr.; 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  s'jit 
ing  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (316' 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof '  nm 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  '.-:.■ 
lowing  new  paragraph : 

•"(8)  which  includes  provision  for  ra- 
Bonable  access  of  the  public  to  informstlr. 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonsM; 
opportunitv  for  public  hearings  at  the  n- 
quest  of  appropriate  local  community  groupt 
and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  asc 
records  of  the  agency  or  agencies  engag« 
In  the  development,  conduct,  and  admlnL'- 
tratlon  of  the  program.  In  accordance  wlu 
procedures  approved  by  the  Director.' 
"Types  of  programs 
"Sec  12  The  last  sentence  of  sectiE 
205(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  t' 
1964  Is  amended  by  InseTtlng  after  indui:- 
tag'  the  following:  '.  but  not  limited  to 
"SpecioJ    programs   for   the   chronicallv 

unemployed  poor 
"Sro.  13.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  0^ 
portunlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  redBl^ 
natlng  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  ac: 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsecHo: 
(d)  as  follows: 

"  '(d)   The  Director  is  authorized  to  mat' 
grants  under   this   section  for  special  pr-- 
grams  (1)   which  tavolve  activities  dlrtftK 
to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  unemplo« 
poor  who  have  poor  employment  prosper:; 
and  are  unoble.  beciuse  of  age  or  otherw.t 
to  secure  .ipproprlate  employment  or  trac- 
ing assistance   under   other  programs.  ;! 
which.   In    addition    to   other   services  pr- 
vlded.  will  enable  such  persons  to  partlclpf 
in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beaut'J:ri^ 
tton  of  the  community  or  area  served  by  '.;■ 
program,   including   without  limitation  »■ 
tlvltles  which  will  contribute  to  the  ms:; 
agement.    conservaton,    or   development  ' 
natural   resoiu-ces.   recreational   areas,  P« 
eral.    State,    and    local    goveriuncnt    p«* 
highways,  and  other  lands,  and    (3)  wt::- 
are  conducted  In  accordance  with  standa."- 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  «  - 
the  public  taterest  and  otherwise  consU:*- 
with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act 
the  protection  of  employed  workers  end  '.^ 
maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  o;- 
suitable   conditions   of    employment' 
"General  community  action  programs- 
Limitations  on  Federal  assistance 
"Sic.  14.  (a)   The    flrst   sentence   of  » 
tlon  208(B)    of  the   Economic   Opportui" 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striklcg  out  n 
and   Inaertlng   In   lieu   thereof    'thrM'.  ^-^ 
by  striking  out  '.  or  June  30,  1966,  fi^' 
ever  is  later,'. 
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■•ib)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
bv  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b) 
as  follows ; 

■  ■  ( b  I  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
KTibe  regulations  establishing  objective 
criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may 
be  reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such 
community  action  programs  or  components 
as  hove  received  assistance  under  section 
205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such  regula- 
tions.' 

"(ci  Section  a08(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
rtdesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion! IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  re- 
quirement imposed  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
OS  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  lor  determi- 
nations covering  situations  where  a  literal 
uppiication  of  such  requirement  would  re- 
sult in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise 
Be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to 
be  achieved.' 

"Porflcloaf  Jon  0/  State  agencies 
Sec  15.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  ta- 
serting  before  the  period  the  following: 
including,  but  not  linUted  to,  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  de- 
velopment, conduct,  and  admlnlsuatlon  of 
such  programs'. 

"Disapprcn>al  of  plan.s 
"Sec.  16.  Section  209(c)    of  the  EcononUc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(CI  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
put  B  of  Utle  I  and  title  11  of  this  Act.  rea- 
sonable provision  shall  be  made,  pursuant  to 
regulations  issued  by  the  Director,  for  an 
uiormai  hearing  at  the  Office  of  the  Director 
u[>on  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State 
8!  to  his  objections  to  any  application  from 
such  State  under  such  provisions:  Prot'ided, 
tiowever.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans,  or 
other  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher 
education  In  existence  on  the  date  of  the 
upproval  of  this  Act.' 

"Notices 
"Sec.  n.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (di  as  subsection  (e)  and 
!>y  triaerlinj;  after  subsection  (o)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"'(d)  When  the  Director  receives  on  ap- 
pllcatlon  from  a  private  nonprofit  agency  for 
a  commuiuty  action  program  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  com- 
munity action  agency  carrying  on  a  number 
or  component  programs,  he  shall,  within 
five  days,  give  notice  to  such  commtmlty 
action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
In  wiiich  the  commtinlty  is  located  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  application.  When  the  Dlrec- 
•  -  determines  that  a  separate  contract  or 
t:.  :u  Is  desirable  and  practical  and  that  good 
cause  has  been  shown,  he  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  directly  to.  or  to  contract  di- 
rectly with,  such  agency.' 

"Adult    baste    education    programs — Pay- 
ments; Federal  share 

'Sec  18.  Section  2ie(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966.'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.'. 

Aautt    basic   education    programs — Teacher 
training 

Sec.  19.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

"lit  by  striking  out  'Prom  the  sums  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title'  in  section 
213 1  a)  and  Inserting  ta  Ueu  thereof  'Prom 
«o  much  of  the  rums  appropriated  or  aUo- 
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cated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  21B;  and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section 
219  and  Inserting  Immediately  after  eectlon 
217  the  following  new  section  218: 
"   Teacher  training  projects 

•  'SBC.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  re- 
served and  \i6ed  by  the  Director  to  provide 
(directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities.  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  or  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizailons  to  provide,  training  to  persons  en- 
gaged or  preparing  to  engage  as  instructors 
for  Individuals  described  In  section  212,  with 
such  stipends  and  Qllowances,  If  any  Unclud* 
Ing  traveling  and  subslsionce  expenses) .  for 
persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation  determine.' 

"Voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children 

"Sec.  20-  Title  n  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1994  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  of  section  220{a.)  of 
part  C  thereof. 

"AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLZ    m — SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 
TO   COMBAT    PO\*ERTT   IN    RVRAL    AHEAS 

"Sec.  21.  Title  lU  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'Grants  and'  In  the  heading,  and  by 
striking  out  the  dash  after  the  word  'make' 
In  the  flrst  subsequent  sentence  and  the 
subsequent  number '(1 )'. 

"Cooperative  association — Proliibition  of 
loans  to  assist  manufacturing 

'Sec.  22.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  t;he 
end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  ':  PrO' 
vided,  That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freez- 
ing, or  other  proceesing  used  In  preiaarlng  or 
markeUng  edible  farm  products,  including 
dalr>"  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  sjb 
manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  It  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  or 
different  substance'. 

"Assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonally 
employed  agricultural  employees 

"Sec.  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  'Migrants  and  aeasonally  employed 
agricultural  employees 

"'Sec  311.  The  IMrector  Is  authorized  to 
develop  and  implement  a  program  of  loans. 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State 
and  locfil  ocencles.  private  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions, and  cooperatives  In  establishing, 
administering,  and  operating  programs 
which  will  meet,  or  substantially  and  pri- 
marily contribute  to  meeting,  the  special 
needs  of  migratory  workers  and  seasonal 
farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields 
of  housing  sanitation,  education,  and  day 
care  of  children  " 

"Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 

"Sec.  24.  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  tiie 
words  'January  31.  1965,*  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  'June  30, 1966'. 

"amendment   to    title    V — WOEK   SXFEBIENCE 
PBOCRAM 

"Sec.  25.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Of  1964  Is  amended  (1)  by 
Inserting  after  the  flrst  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Workers  In  farm 
families  with  less  thsjj  el. 200  net  family 
Income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.',  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following: 
'for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,'. 


'AMENDMENTS     TO     TXTLE     VT — AOMTNISTBATION 

AND    COORDINATION 

" Vtsra  volunteers — Assignment .  application 
of  other  provisions  and  Federal  laws 
"Sec.  26.  (a*  Subtection  < a i  of  section  603 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity*  Act  of  1964 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  everything  In 
paragraph  i2\  following  the  clause  designa- 
tion '(Ct'  and  inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "in 
connection  with  progrruns  or  activities  au- 
thcaized.  supported,  or  ol  a  ch.^racter  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  " 

"(b)  Subsection  (di  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(d)(1)  Bach  volunteer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  In  the 
form  prescribed  by  section  104id)  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  IB, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation:  but. 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  PederaJ  employeee  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment.  Including  those  relat- 
ing to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefit-s: 

"'(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuiint  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  lai  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  tame  extent 
as  enroUees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (bi.  (ci.  and  (d)  of  this  Act.  except 
that  for  purposes  of  the  computation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2KB>  of  section  106 
(ct  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  en- 
trance salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949/ 

"Sational  advisory  council 
"Sec.  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by  striking 
•fourteen*  in   the  second   sentence   and   in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  'twenty'. 

"Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 
"Sec.  28.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  19G4  is  amended  by  add- 
ing  at   the   end   thereof   the    following   new 
section: 

"  'Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 
"  'Sec.  610.  It  Is  the  intention  of  Coneress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problemp 
of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the 
development,  cond^jct.  and  administration  of 
prograzns  under  this  Act.' 

"Affidavits 
"Sec  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Op- 
porttinlty  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  616  thereof  and  substituting 
a  new  section  616  as  follows: 

"  'Transfer  of  funds 
"  'Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  under  any  title  of  this 
Act.  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Director  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities 
under  any  such  title  may  be  transferred  and 
used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  progrnrns  or  activities  under  any  other 
such  title:  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result 
In  Increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able under  any  title  by  more  than  10  per 
centum.* 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  30.  (a)(1)  The  flrst  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 131  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  two"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  three", 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows  ■  'For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  and  the  sum  of  8*700,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jvine  30.  1966:  and  for  the 
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ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  flacal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.' 

••(b)(1)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  221 
or  such  Act  is  amended  by  sulking  out  'two' 
and  inserting  In   lieu  thereof  'three'. 

••(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'For  the  pur- 
pcse  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
autnorlzed  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
5340.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  la65.  and  the  sum  of  S850.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966;  and  for  the 
flfc.il  vear  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  the 
succeeding  Oscal  year,  such  B\mis  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.' 

■10)  (II  The  arst  sentence  of  section  321  U 
amended  by  striking  out  'two'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  three'. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
!?  .-.mended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
poie  of  c:irrylng  out  this  title,  there  Is  here- 
by .iurhorlzed  to  be  .iporopriated  the  sum  of 
S.is.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1365,  ar.d  the  sum  of  *55,000,000  lor  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  Juno  30,  1966:  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  rums  may  be  ap- 
proprl.itcd  .is  the  Congrsss  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law 

••(d)(1)  The  llr<it  sentence  of  section  503 
of  such  -Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  two' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'three'. 

•*(2)  The  second  sentence  of  ?ucU  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'For  the  puv- 
po.se  of  carrying  out  tills  title,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  .sum  of 
sioO. 000.000  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  Jun? 
3U  1965.  and  the  sum  of  »150.000.()00  for  the 
nscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1960:  and  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  su.nis  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.* 

■•ie)il)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615 
of  ."iuch  .\ct  is  amended  by  striking  out  'two' 
and  m.serting  In  lieu   thereof  'three'. 

•|2i  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
1.4  iimended  to  read  as  follo'ira:  •Por  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than 
for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolv- 
ing lund  established  by  section  606(al). 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  and  the  sum  of  »30.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1067,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
m.iv  hereafter  authorize  by  Law.' 

•If)  Title  vr  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
•■  Distriftution  o/  Benefits  Between  Rural 
and  Urban  Arean 
'Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  ap- 
propriate administrative  measures  to  assure 
th..t  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed 
equitably  between  residents  of  rural  and 
urban  areas." 

•■.>.MENDMKNT  TO  NATIONAL  TEFENSt  EDUCA- 
TION ACT— MORATORIUM  ON  STUDENT  LOANS 
TO  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

■Sec.  31.  lai  Paragraph  (2|(A1  of  section 
205(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(bl  (2)  (A)  )  Is 
amended  bv  strllcing  out  'or'  before  '(111)'  and 
by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and  alter 
'Peace  Corps  Act'  the  following:  ',  or  llv)  not 
m  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  bor- 
rower is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  sec- 
tion 803  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

1964'.  ; 

•'(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 


on  the  elfective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
C'ir.sent  of  the  then  obligee  institution." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

ASAM  C.  Powell. 

John  Brademas, 

HucH  L.  Casey. 

Augustus  F.   Hawkins. 

Sam  Gibsons. 

William  D.  Ford. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Pat  McNamaka. 

Wavne  Morse, 

Ralph  W.  Yaebobougk, 

Gaylobd  Nelson, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 

Winston  L.  PBoirry. 
ilanar/ers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  oa  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
'.var  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effective- 
asss  of  programs  ui^der  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  tiio  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  t«xt.  The  House  re- 
cedes from  its  disagreement  to  the  -amend- 
ment of  the  Senate,  with  an  amendm'int 
which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  Houte 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Eubstitute  agreed  upon  In  confpr- 
ence  are  dercribed  in  this  statement,  rxcept 
for  incidental  minor,  technical,  and  clarify- 
ing changes.  References  to  the  "Act"  are  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

JOn   CORPS DISPLACEMENT  OF  EMPLOYED 

WORKEBS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, w'nich  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
House  bill,  which  prohibited  the  Director 
from  authorizing  a  Job  Corps  program  which 
would  result  in  the  displacement  of  em- 
ployed workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  seiriccs.  The  conferees  have  agreed  upon 
a  compromise  under  which  the  Director  is 
required  to  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent 
Job  Corps  progranis  from  displacing  present- 
ly employed  workers  or  the  impairment  ol 
existing  contracts  for  services. 

JOB  corps — PAYMENTS  TO  RECRUITERS 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Di- 
rector from  making  payments  to  any  individ- 
ual or  organization  for  the  service  of  refer- 
ring candidates  for  enrollment  In  the  Job 
Corps  or  names  of  sucli  candidates.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  report  contains  a  substitute 
which  provides  that  the  Director  shall  make 
no  payments  to  any  Individual  or  organiza- 
tion solely  as  compensation  for  the  ser\'lce 
of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  the 
Corps. 

OATH    OP    ALLECIANCE    BY    CUBAN    REFUGEES 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contilned  a  provision  permitting  Cuban 
refugees  to  serve  in  the  Job  Corps  and  in 
work-training  programs  carried  on  under 
part  B  of  title  I,  The  Senate  amendment 
also  provided  that  the  requirement  that  Job 
Corps  enrollees  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  tSie  Onited  States  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  Cuban  refugees.  The  conference 
substitute  includes  this  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

COMMtTNITT   ACTION  PROGRAMS — ACCESS  OP 
FtJBlIC  TO  INPORMATTON 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  com- 
munity action  programs  must  include  pro- 


visions for  feasible  access  of  the  public  to 
information,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  com- 
m.unity  groups.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision,  ex- 
cept that  the  word  feasible"  Is  changed  to 
••reasonable", 

COMMUNITY    ACTION    PROGRAMS — TYPES    OF 
PROGRAMS 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  purposes  of 
community  action  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  to  the  list  the  fields  of 
family  planning,  consumer  credit  education. 
and  consumer  debt  counseling  programs.  It 
also  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  list 
Is  merely  to  give  examples  by  providing  ttiat 
the  programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of 
the  part  include,  but  arc  not  limited  to. 
the  listed  Belds.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conferetici: 
substitute  oinlt.5  the  listing  of  additional 
examples  of  types  of  permissible  programs. 
I:  adopts,  however,  the  Senate  provision  In- 
suring tliat  the  listed  fields  are  not  the  only 
ones  In  v,-hlch  progr.ims  may  be  carried.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish  It 
to  be  understood  that  the  omission  of  the 
Senate  provision  in  no  way  indicates  that 
it  is  their  Intention  or  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  contin'ja- 
tlon  and  expansion  of  these  programs.  Pro- 
grams in  these  fields  are  now  being  carried 
on  and  Jire  to  be  encouraged. 

SPECIAL  PBOGP.AMS  FOB  THE  CHRONICALLY 
UNEMPLOYED    PnOK 

The  Senate  :imendment  authorized  the 
Director  to  make  granu  for  special  programs 
directed  al  the  needs  of  tJiose  chronically 
unemployed  poor  persons  who  have  poor  em- 
ployment prospects,  and  are  unable,  because 
of  aee  or  otherwise  to  obtain  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs.  These  programs.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  services,  would  enable  such 
persons  to  participate  in  piojects  for  the 
betterment  or  beautiflcatlon  of  the  com- 
munity served  by  the  program,  including  ac- 
tivities which  will  contribute  to  the  man- 
agement, conservation,  or  development  cf 
natural  resources,  recreational  areas.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  parks,  highways, 
and  other  lands.  The  programs  must  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  standards  ade- 
quate to  assure  that  the  program  Is  in  the 
public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent  witii 
policies  applicable  under  the  act  for  the 
protection  of  employed  workers  and  ihc 
maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other 
suitable  conditions  of  employment.  It  was 
also  provided  that  sl.'iO  million  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  the 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  House  bir.  contained  no 
similar  provision.  The  provisions  for  these 
special  programs  are  retained  In  the  sub- 
.stltutc  agreed  upon  In  conference.  Howe-.er. 
the  provision  for  earmarking  a  portion  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  title  II  for  this  pur- 
pose was  not  retained. 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS SELF- 
HELP   HOUSING  BEHABILrrATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Director  to  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  which  would, 
through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  and  provide  instruction  In  basic 
skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation. 
This  provision  is  not  Included  in  the  substi- 
tute agreed  upon  in  conference.  However, 
programs  In  these  fields  are  now  being  car- 
ried on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

PARTICIPATION    OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  the 
procedures  established  by  the  Director  to  fa- 
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cilltate  participation  of  the  States  in  com- 
T^alty  action  programs  must  Include  con- 
niiuiiic  consultation  with  appropriate  State 
jjencics  on  the  development,  conduct,  and 
ad'alnlstratlon  of  such  programs.  The  House 
Dill  did  not  contain  any  com.parable  proW- 
sioii  The  conference  substitute  adopts  this 
provision,  except  that  required  consultation 
need  not  be  continuing. 

DISAPPROVAL   OP  PLANS 

The  present  act  provides  that  no  assi-st- 
,ince  can  be  made  available  for  work-traln- 
'lig  programs  or  community  action  programs 
utitll  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  to  be  curried  on  has  been  given  notice 
,,:  the  plan  for  the  assistance  and  has  not 
alo.ipprovcd  it  within  30  days. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  provision  so 
i.imt.  in  the  event  of  the  disapproval  of  a 
alan  by  a  Governor,  the  Director  could  re- 
.;onslder  it.  and  if  he  found  it  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  and  In  furtlierance 
•If  the  purposes  of  this  act.  could  override 
•lie  Governor's  disapproval. 

"be  Senate  amendment  struck  out  this 
privision  of  the  act  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  in- 
Mrted  a  requirement  that  provision  be  made, 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector, for  an  Informal  public  hcr.ring  nt  the 
oaee  of  the  Director  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  as  to  his  objections  to 
iny  application  from  such  State  imder  such 
provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  is  like  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  except  that  the  bearing  need 
r.  )t  be  public. 

.D:.:MrNrrv  ACTION  programs — private  non- 
profit  AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  provided  tl-at  when  the  Di- 
rector receives  an  application  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  to  be  carried  out  In 
3  community  in  which  a  community  action 
sgency  Is  carrying  on  a  program  consisting 
of  several  component  programs,  he  must  give 
notice  to  that  agency.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  requirement  that  the  Director 
ilio  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
»nen  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate 
rontract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  practical 
ind  that  special  cause  has  been  shown,  he 
may  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  contract  di- 
rectly with,  such  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  both 
-.;  these  Senate  provisions,  except  that  the 
requirement  that  special  cause  must  be 
sliown  before  the  Director  may  contract  di- 
rectly has  been  altered  to  require  good  cause 
•0  be  shown, 

poLmoAL  AcnvrtTES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions, which  had  no  counterpart  In  the 
House  bill,  relating  to  the  application  of 
iiie  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  to  persons 
employed  by  agencies  administering  or  carry- 
:nc  on  community  action  programs  and  to 
persons  serving  in  the  Vista  volunteers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
«lsh  to  make  It  clear  that  their  Insistence 
pa  the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was 
■Jased  upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
existing  statutory  restrictions  to  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  for  which  they  were  not 
designed.  They  In  no  way  Intend  any  re- 
"reat  from  the  principle  that  these  program.'; 
Eust  be  conducted  In  a  completely  Impartial 
."ninner,  free  of  any  partisan  political  actlv- 
liy  or  any  activity  designed  to  further  the 
election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office. 

'OLUNTART     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAM     FOR     NEEDY 
CHILDREN 

_  The  House  bill  struck  out  part  C  of  title 
if  of  the  act  providing  for  the  establishment 
•^  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a  cen- 
'"  to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  de- 
^fviug    and    needy    children.     The    Senate 
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amendment  retained  part  C.  but  deleted  the 
provision  under  which  the  center  was  di- 
rected to  collect  the  names  of  persona  who 
voluntarily  desire  to  assist  such  children 
financially,  and  to  obtain  Information  con- 
cerning deserving  and  needy  children  from 
social  welfare  agencies.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

INDEMNITY    PAYMENTS    TO    DAOiY    FARMERS 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  until 
June  30.  1966.  the  program  provided  for  by 
the  act  for  making  indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  farmers  who  have  been  directed  to 
remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  It  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

PROGRAMS    roa    THE    ELDERLY    POOR 

Tile  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
to  the  act  stating  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  fe.if.ible  the  speciai  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  thould  be  considered  In 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  the  act.  The  confer- 
ence report  tetains  this  p-ovision  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendmeiit- 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  also  provided  for 
me  establishment  in  the  Office  of  Eccnomlc 
Opportunity  of  a  Tnrk  Force  on  Programs  for 
the  Elderly  Poor.  The  conference  suhstltute 
d'jes  not  Include  this  provision. 

TRANSFER   OP  FUNDS  BETWEEN  Tm.ZS 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  section  to 
the  act  permitting  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amctmt  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any 
title  to  be  transferred  for  use  in  carrying  out 
other  titles,  but  the  amount  available  lor  use 
for  any  title  c-nild  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  10  percent  The  co.Tfcrence  substitute 
Includes  tlils  provision. 

EQIHTABLE   DISTRIBUTION   OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  AREAS 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Direc- 
tor to  adopt  such  administrative  measures  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  benefits  of  tlie 
act  will  be  distributed  equitably  oetween  resi- 
dents of  rural  and  lu-ban  areas.  The  sub- 
stitute agreed  upon  in  conference  contJlns  a 
modification  of  the  Senate  provision  under 
which  the  Director  is  required  to  adopt  ap- 
propriate administrative  measures  to  assure 
such  equitable  distribution. 

AtrrHORiZATiONS  OP  appropriations 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $825,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  I  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation 
for  such  year  of  »535.000.000  for  such  pur- 
pose. The  amount  fixed  in  conference  Is 
»700,000,000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1966  of  8680.000.000  to 
carry  out  title  n  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  for 
such  year  of  8880.000.000  for  such  purpose. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
appropriation  for  such  purpose  for  such  year 
of  »850,000.000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $70,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  V.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
of  S55.000.000  for  such  ptirpose.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  8300.000,000  to 
carry  out  title  V.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
of  $150,000,000  for  such  purpose.  The  con- 
ference  report   contains   the   Senate    figure. 

The  Hotise  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $20,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  VI.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of 
$30,000,000  for  such  purpose.    The  substitute 


agreed  upon  In  conference  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate figure. 

Adam  Powell. 

Jo:?N  Brademas. 

Hugh  I,   Carey, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  Gibbons. 

William  D.  Pord, 
.Vanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  that  I  bring  before  the 
House  today  assures  that  the  war  on 
poverty  can  continue  in  fiscal  1966  at  an 
even  more  vigorous  pace  than  it  move(i 
at  in  1965. 

When  our  deliberations  began,  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  were  by  no 
means  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence. 
But  because  of  the  coopeiation  and  dili- 
gence of  Members  of  both  Cliambers 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  were 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  that  honors 
the  wisdom  of  both  bodies. 

The  most  dramatic  difference  was  the 
amount  authorized  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1966.  The  Senate  figure  was 
$1,650  million:  the  House,  Sl,895  million. 
The  overall  conference  amount  is  $1,785 
million,  which  represents  a  significant 
concession  of  S135  million  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  and  would  still  adequately 
provide  for  the  activities  under  each 
title. 

The  conference  allotted  $700  million 
for  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  the  work-study  pro- 
gram imder  title  I;  S850  million  for  com- 
munity action  programs  and  adult  basic 
education  under  title  II:  $55  million  for 
special  programs  to  combat  rural  pov- 
erty in  title  III:  S150  million  for  the 
work  experience  program  set  forth  in 
title  V:  and  $30  million  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  operation  of  the 
VISTA  program  under  title  \1. 

In  title  I  on  the  Job  Corps  the  House 
conferees  determined  that  it  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  House  to  accept  three 
Senate  amendments  that  were  not 
contained  in  our  bill.  The  first  would 
require  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  prevent  Job  Corps  programs 
from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  impairing  existing  contracts 
for  ser\ices. 

The  second  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  Director  from  making  any  payments 
to  any  individual  or  organization  solely 
as  compensation  for  referring  the  names 
of  Job  Corps  candidates.  The  third 
amendment  would  exempt  Cuban  ref- 
ugees from  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance 
they  are  not  able  to  take,  but  which 
would  pose  an  obstacle  to  their  partici- 
pation in  the  corps,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  House. 

In  title  II  there  were  several  significant 
amendments  involving  the  community 
action  programs.  The  thrust  of  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid] 
on  the  House  floor  providing  for  reason- 
able public  access  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  b(X)ks  and  records 
was  extended  by  authorizing  other  rea- 
sonable public  access  to  information,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  reasonable 
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opportunity  for  public  hearings  at  the 
request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  their 
specific  inclusion,  in  the  list  of  the  ex- 
amples of  programs  within  the  purposes 
of  community  action,  of  programs  in- 
volving family  planning,  consumer  credit 
education,  and  consumer  debt  counsel- 
ing. We  wish  to  make  sure,  however, 
that  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
programs  in  these  areas  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged. To  this  end,  we  agreed  to 
adopt  the  Senate  provision  making  it 
clear  that  the  listed  examples  are  not 
the  only  ones,  that  the  list  is  inclusive, 
not  exclusive. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  abandoned 
their  amendment  requiring  the  Director 
to  give  special  consideration  to  self-help 
programs  involving  the  rehabilitation  of 
substandard  housing  and  concomitant 
instruction  In  the  basic  skills  involved  in 
such  work. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
a  Senate  amendment  specifically  author- 
izing the  Director  to  make  grants  for 
special  programs  for  the  chronically  un- 
employed in  the  past — and  probably  un- 
employable in  the  future— poor.  The 
grants  would,  among  other  things,  en- 
able these  persons  to  participate  in  proj- 
ects for  the  betterment  or  beautification 
of  their  community.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
House  that  this  Is  not  a  glorified  leaf- 
raking  provision.  Rather  it  is  a  serious 
effort  to  put  the  elderly  and  other  per- 
sons who  cannot  currently  secure  em- 
ployment or  training  assistance  under 
other  proeraras  to  work  to  aid  in  the 
beautification  of  our  countryside.  The 
public  Interest  is  the  paramount  stand- 
ard to  be  adheted  to  here.  No  employed 
workers  wUl  be  displaced.  These  peo- 
ple will  flu  a  gap,  not  create  one.  It  is 
up  to  the  Director  to  use  as  much  or  as 
Utile  of  title  n  funds  for  this  purpose  as 
he  sees  fit. 

We  had  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  when  it  came  to  determining  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty  and  the  States 
in  carn.'ing  out  work-training  and  com- 
mumty  action  programs.  The  compro- 
mise we  agreed  upon  accords  with  the 
House's  desire  to  permit  the  Governors 
to  liave  a  voice  and  State  agencies  to 
be  consulted.  The  conference  agreed  to 
the  State  participation  in  community 
action  programs  by,  amoni:  other  things, 
consulting  with  State  agencies. 

That  part  of  the  House  bill  which  au- 
thorized the  Director  to  override  a  Gov- 
ernor's disapproval  of  a  work-training 
or  community  action  program  was  de- 
leted and  in  Us  place  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  inserted  requinng  that  the  Di- 
rector provide  for  an  informal  public 
hearing  at  the  Director's  office  to  enter- 
tain a  Governor's  objections  to  any  ap- 
plication from  his  State.  The  House 
conferees  also  felt  that  It  was  proper  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  requiring 
notice  to  a  Governor  when  the  Director 
receives  an  application  for  a  community 
action  program  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
community  in  which  an  umbrella-type 
comm'unity  action  agency  Is  already  op- 
erating. 

We  further  screed  that,  as  the  Senate 
stated,  a  grant  to  such  a  single  Drogram 


might  be  made  when  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  desirable  and 
practical  and  that  good  cause  has  been 
shown.  The  Senate  agreed  to  substitute 
the  term  "good  cause  "  suggested  by  us 
for  the  original  "special  cause." 

Next,  the  Senate  agreed  to  recede  from 
their  amendments  making  the  Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act  apply  to  persons 
employed  by  agencies  administering  or 
carrying  on  community  action  programs 
and  to  'VTSTA  volunteers.  While  we 
were  opposed  to  the  coverage  expansion, 
we  do  not  wish  the  action  to  be  construed 
on  the  part  of  anyone  as  an  open  invi- 
tation to  indulge  In  partisan  political 
activity  while  ostensibly  engaged  In  the 
war  on  poverty. 

We  accepted  several  minor  Senate 
amendments  extending  the  life  of  the 
voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children  and  of  the  program  providing 
indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers. 
Neither  of  these  programs  are  costly; 
both  are  of  some  social  utility.  Senate 
amendments  calling  for  a  task  force  on 
programs  for  the  elderly  poor  and  a  re- 
vised National  Advlsoi-y  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  wexe  not  adopted, 
but  the  Senate  direction  to  the  Director 
to  consider,  whenever  feasible,  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  elderly  poor  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  the  act  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  as  a  reasonable 
guideline. 

Finally,  the  conferees  found  merit  In 
Senate  amendments  requiring  the  Di- 
rector to  adopt  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative measures  to  assure  an  equitable 
ciistribulion  of  the  act's  benefits  between 
the  46-percent  rural  poor  and  54-percent 
urban  poor  and  permitting  the  Director 
to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
any  title  for  use  in  carrying  out  an- 
other title,  although  no  individual  title 
could  be  increased  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. The  practical  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  this  would  allow 
should  be  clear  on  its  face.  If  some 
community  action  programs  falter,  then 
more  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
workers  could  be  pro\'ided,  or  vice  versa. 
These  are  the  myriad  compromises  we 
worked  out  in  a  hard  bargaining  session. 
Each  and  every  one  of  them  Is  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  entire  poverty  pro- 
gram and  accords  with  the  will  of  the 
House  as  expressed  in  debate  on  the 
original  bill.  I  only  hope  that  the  sin- 
cere satisfaction  of  your  conferees  will 
be  reflected  in  your  acceptance  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  bUl,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons],  who  has  done  such  a 
noble  task. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  ex- 
plain the  effect  of  this  section  16  with 
respect  to  the  Governor's  veto. 

I  believe,  as  I  read  It,  it  is  considerably 
different  from  the  way  it  was  phrased 
when  It  left  the  House.  I  further  believe 
that  we  ought  to  have  In  the  Record 


exactly     what     the     Governor's     veic 
amounts  to  under  this  language. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ylelc 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ir,. 
dlana  to  respond  to  the  question  of  ths 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  : 
would  be  glad  to  explain  to  the  genUt- 
man  from  Virginia  the  change  that  ua. 
made  from  the  House  language. 

The  conference  report  now  pendir,j 
before  us  retains  the  present  absolu-j 
veto  power  of  the  Governor  with  respw 
to  the  three  essentially  Federal  pro- 
grams; namely,  the  Job  Corps  prograa. 
the  'VISTA  volunteers,  and  the  sdu't 
basic  education  program. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  House  version  of  tte 
bill  which  we  took  to  conference  pro- 
vided, however,  that  with  respect  lo  th- 
community  action  programs  and  thf 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
both  essentially  local,  commimlty  pro- 
grams, there  could  be  an  overriding  c; 
a  Governor's  veto  If  the  Director  of  th* 
program,  upon  examining  a  Governor: 
veto  of  one  of  these  two  kinds  of  proj- 
ects, foimd  the  projects  fully  conslsten; 
with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherano 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  version  of  tit 
biU  that  we  took  to  conference  from  thr 
House. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  hot- 
ever,  provided  for  a  requirement,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector, for  an  informal  hearing  in  fif 
office  of  the  Director,  upon  request  o: 
the  Governor  of  a  State  as  to  his  objec- 
tions to  any  application  from  his  State 
The  Senate  had  provided  that  rjtf 
hearings  should  be  made  public  Tfcc 
conferees,  feeling  that  the  word  "public 
was  not  nece-ssary.  since  these  matter; 
would  be  made  public  pretty  fast  any- 
way, deleted  that  pai-ticular  word. 

The  final  conference  version  that  w 
bring  to  the  House  is.  therefore,  with  thf 
exception  of  the  deletion  of  the  wore 
"public,"  like  the  Senate  version 

Does  tills  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr,  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  so  that  we  cai 
understand  that  the  informal  lieartr^ 
would  not  in  itself  constitute  a  veto  o' 
the  Governor's  objection  or  an  overrid- 
ing of  the  Governor's  veto,  if  one  choose 
to  put  It  that  way,  the  informal  hearln? 
would  provide  a  forum  for  discussl-v 
objections? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,     That  is  correct, 
Mr,  HARDY.    But  it  would  not  nulU:: 
the  Governor's  veto;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  not  sure  tha' 
I  underst.ind  the  gentleman's  question 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
would  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  takf 
the  microphone  so  that  we  can  all  hes-' 
this  discussion? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tt 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  the  con- 
ference report  there  is  language  whlct 
provides  for  a  hearing,  presumably  to  if 
instituted  by  the  Governor  or  requestec 
by  the  Governor? 

.Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Yes. 
Mr.   HARDY.     At  which  the  Gover- 
nor's objections,   apparently,  would  l^^ 
outlined  to  the  Director:  is  that  correct' 
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Mr  BRADEMAS.  Yes;  but  I  want  to 
.•nake  It  verj'  clear  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
raises  objections  would  not  constitute  a 
veto  power  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
over  either  of  these  two  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HARDY.  But  if  after  the  In- 
f.jrmal  hearing,  or  whatever  it  is.  the 
Governor  should  decide  that  in  his  wis- 
dom the  project  should  be  vetoed,  he 
jould  still  have  the  authority  to  do  It; 
.5  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  That  is  not  cor- 
rect; no. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  Is  what  1  would 
like  to  get  explained. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  program 
would  then  go  ahead. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  program  would  go 
ihead?  Tlien,  this  does.  In  effect,  nul- 
:;fy  the  Governor's  veto  as  provided  for 
..T  theorisinal  bill? 

Mr    BR.^DEMAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
]  am  sorry  to  learn  that  that  is  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
conferees  on  both  the  House  side  and 
the  Senate  side  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
made  an  intensive  effort  to  try  to  im- 
prove this  legislation  .As  in  any  con- 
ference, you  must  give  some  and  you 
must  take  some,  and  we  both  did  the 
'aest  we  covUd  without  ■-ountlng  how 
many  points  first  one  side  won  or  the 
other  side  won,  but  really  trying  as  con- 
ferees should  try  to  improve  the  legisla- 
tion and  to  reconcile  the  differences  that 
existed  between  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  authorized 
this  committee  to  Institute  an  Intensive 
study  of  the  war  on  poverty.  We  are 
now  doing  so.  A  staff  is  being  recruited, 
ind  Is  being  trained  so  that  an  Intelligent 
study  of  this  program  can  be  carried  on 
at  the  congressional  level. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  already  cooperated  with 
:he  committee  most  thoroughly  in  bring- 
in?  !o  the  committee's  attention  the 
Items  and  areas  which  they  thought 
needed  particular  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  this,  one  of  the  most  vital 
areas  of  conference  Involves  money, 
t^e  know  that  this  authorization  com- 
mittee of  the  House  can  only  furnish 
-'Adelines,  that  the  main  work  is  to  be 
ione  by  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  and  by  the  con- 
terees  of  those  committees.  I  think, 
though,  we  have  provided  Intelligent 
Jnd  wise  outlines  for  this  particular  pro- 
-am. I  hope  when  this  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  next  year  it  will  receive  even 
Tider  support  than  It  has  received  this 
■■■ear, 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  the  House 
;h?  vote  by  which  this  bill  was  passed 
this  year  was  much  larger  than  last  year. 
I  think  the  war  on  poverty  is  well 
•aimched.  We  must  not  waver  In  this 
Mttle  in  which  the  stakes  are  so  great. 
'Oiis  country  cannot  afford  to  have  one 
Person  out  of  every  six  locked  in  the 
twnds  of  poverty  If  we  are  to  win  the 
frands  of  the  i>eople  on  this  fragile  planet 
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on  which  we  live.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  demonstrate  that  under  the  Amer- 
ican system  men  can  be  allowed  to  reach 
and  be  inspired  and  motivated  to  reach 
their  highest  development,  for  by  that 
method,  rather  than  by  guns  and  by 
bombs  and  by  persuasion,  are  we  going 
to  win  this  war. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  much  more  than 
a  domestic  program.  It  is  a  great  interna- 
tional program,  a  program  by  which, 
using  the  American  people  as  an  ex- 
ample, we  are  demonstrating  for  all  the 
world  to  see  that  the  .American  Ideal,  our 
system  of  freedom.  Is  the  system  that 
all  should  aspire  to.  We  are  launched 
on  this  program  and  Congress  and  this 
committee  are  determined  to  carry  It 
forward. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
23  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AyresI. 

Mr.  A'^RES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  fMr.  QuiEl. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Evidently  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

.A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoii  No.  2981 
Adair  PoBarty  Miller 

Adam-s  Eraser  Morton 

A<ldAbb,>  Prclingiiuysen    Mosa 

.^^,de^ion,  Fultan,  Tenn,     Murphy,  N.Y 

Tenn  Fuqua  O'Neal,  Oa 

.Andrews.  Gallaj^lier  OVelH,  Ma.« 

Geortre  W         Glaimo  Plrnle 

Aslliey  Gilbert  Poage 

Blatnlic  HacQa  Pool 

Boland  Hansen,  Id^bo    Relnfrcke 

Bolton  Harslia  Resntcic 

Bonner  H^ber'  Roosevelt 

Brown.  Calif.      Hortor.  Rotidebu£li 

Caiilll  Jones.  Mo.  Ryan 

Clarlc  Klrwan  Slslc 

Gooley  Lepgett  Tiiomas 

Corman  Lindsay  Ttiompson,  Tex. 

Daddarlo  Lonq.  Md.  Toll 

Derwlnskl  MfClorr  Tupper 

DIggB  Macdonald  WDUs 

Fallon  MacGregor  Wlleon. 

Farnsley  Martin.  Ala.  Cti&rlefi  B 

Felghan  Martin,  Mau      Wright 

Fisher  May 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceecilngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  whether 
or  not  the  key  issue  facing  us  this  after- 
noon is  that  in  conference  we  have  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  power  of  the 
States   and    of    the    Governors — and    I 


emphasize  the  word  "power."  In  this 
poverty  act,  we  have  eliminated  com- 
pletely the  veto,  the  diluted  veto,  that 
came  out  of  the  House.  At  this  stage 
we  are  presented  aith  a  bill  that  goes 
further  than  the  House  bill  did  in  di- 
luting .State  powers  than  when  we  de- 
bated it  in  this  Chamber  a  few  weelcs 
back  With  reference  to  the  powers  of 
the  States. 

Mr  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  IS  absolutely  correct.  They  have 
removed  even  what  little  bit  of  power 
we  left  remaining  with  the  Governors 
of  the  States  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  were 
some  general  and  rather  euphemistic 
.statements  made  by  Mr.  Powell  about 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  Involved  in  this  proc- 
ess. In  consultation  with  the  States, 
Thi.'i  to  a  nice  way  of  saying  that  the 
Federal  Government  runs  the  program 
and  makes  the  decisions  and  they  must 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  States  and 
the  Governor  to  be  heard,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor gets  mad  enough,  but  then  they 
have  complete  power  to  go  ahead  and 
the  Governors  of  the  States  can  do 
nothing  about;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  QUIE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

1  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  at  this  bill 
which  Is  now  pending  before  us,  it  totals 
51,785.000.000  The  amount  requested 
by  the  administration  was  $1.5  billion. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  -we  can  see  that  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  an  amount 
which  is  greater  than  that  for  tvhich  the 
administration  asked. 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j'leld? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

Mr.  POWELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
body  passed  a  veto  power  for  the  Gover- 
nors which  was  meaningless? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  I  would  not  say  It  was 
meaningless,  but  It  had  been  greatly 
diluted. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that  the  lan- 
guage was  that  the  Director  had  the 
power  to  override  the  Governor's  veto? 

Mr.  QUIE,  Only  if  the  pro.icct  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  the  fur- 
therance of  the  pro\isions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Tliat  Is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
that  the  conferees  by  gitlnp  this  ap- 
proval to  more  money  than  that  for 
which  the  administration  asked,  one 
might  think  that  thLs  program  was  per- 
fect and  it  was  going  along  great  guns. 
By  listening  to  the  obsei-vations  of  the 
majority  one  would  think  they  had  no 
qualms  or  reservations  about  it  and  that 
we  ought  to  put  up  this  money  because  it 
Is  going  to  do  a  great  job  for  the  pcKir. 

But,  Mr  Speaker,  I  should  point  out 
to  the  House  the  inconsistency  of  this 
action  Before  the  conference  report  Is 
even  adopted.  t>efore  this  poverty  pro- 
gram is  extended,  the  House  has  already 
granted  authority  to  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
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"^r  'Soirllr  TroToroV:^'?rZ  T.  Srir^n=^lri^;^rdS:^s;  r;:^J^lon.  ..cn  as  the  manpower  a. 

and     appropriated     SIOO.OOO     for     this  mg  ^^^J^^'i^j^    ^^^  Director  issues  regu-  velopment  and  the  retraining  progras-.. 

pui-pose.       ,        ,  ^                ,  .„,,..     ,  ,„,,„„,  nprtflinlnu  to  Informal,  nonpub-  and    the    vocational    and    educationa; 

.ufh''a?Mr,neforn  r^laS^we^ar^  "^^^r^^^^n^o.   r^eL.^  training  programs,  which  do  pre... 
iiivestigatini?  the  proEram.  however,  be- 
cause this  proffiam  is  in  trouble.    There 
are  all  kinds  of  abuses  exisilns  in  the 

oroKram.     One  can  nick  up  the  news-  15  nov  uie  livci,  nc  vciuco  t.iuj^v.v.^.  «->-.....  ctw#-Hv  a    ipnf-rakine  oroiect  th.v 

papers  and  magazines  practically  every  he  has  the  power  in  his  hands.     Only  f  "^^,™'' „V  going   to^  to^Xe  the 

da?  and  read  about  the  abuses  which  then   can   G°je™'-s,^=f  "^   =°°';^'"^^^  status  ofheunempSyed  at  all      In  fac 

exist  in  the  poverty  program,  where  the  P'-°erams.  make  sure  that  the  people  have  ™„°;'^\^^7Pvor5e  because  mar.; 

benefits  of  the  program  are  not  going  to  the  voice  and  the  power  to  stop  some  "  "J"""'  Siis  an  easier  route  than  cc; 

the  poor  and  where  the  poor  are  not  of  the  abuses  that  have  been  gomf  on^  un^a  reallv  effectWe  jobXt  v^^uld  h^ 

adequately    involved    in    the    program:  B"t  this  ha.  been  d«neo  t^^^^^^^  hem  in  thL  traimng  and  .n  theii- abllny 

where  people  are  receivinB  unreasonably  in  the  orerat.on  of  our  Fedeial  sj^em. 

v-<„v,  „!=,.»=   „„rt  vpt  u-e  rnme  In  here  Thev  have  the  power  to  write  and  opei-  '^"j^j.'^Ij^ki^js.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


ernor  would  have  to  come  to  see  the  Di-  what    this    program    aims    to    do.     Ae 

rprinr  eatinE  humble  pie  spend  S32  billion  m  aid  a  year,  a  larp. 

■^l  frnnrtfln^  of  theGovemor-s  veto  Part  of  which  is  to  help  the  unemployw 

is  ^tXral^trvefoer^rS  but  tha°  "  seems  to  me.  this  amendment  is  pur.. 


hijh  salaries,  and  yet  we  come  in  here  They  have  the  pow^  i-tiKtiUNE 

today  denying  the  right  of  a  Governor  ate  the  programs  the  way  they  see  fit  „ent Uman  vi^d 

to  even  express  the  veto  of  a  project.  Mr.  AYRES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  ^^r,'  gpfV     i 

The  confsvence  reported  bill  has  taken  minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Call-  ^"-0^ 

this   authoiitv   awav   from   him.     The  fomia  (Mr.  3ell1.  member  of  the  con- 


for  the  effective  manner  in  which  ths: 
have  resolved  the  differences  In  the  t\ro 
bills,  resultinp  I11.  a  strengthenin?  of  the 


[  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  PERKINS.     I  lirst  wish  to  comp::- 
ment  the  distinguished  gentleman  fro:-. 
GEO  comes  into  each  country  or  mu-     fcrence  comm:ttee.  California  for  al!  of  his  contributions  ;:. 

mcipality  and  say.s  -.set  un  a  conmu-        Mr.  BELL.     Mr.   Speaker    I  ^^ant  to     ^^^^       j^^     these  programs  In  the  pa,- 
nitv  actnn  pronam  the  way  we  have  it     reiterate  airain  the  statements  that  iJ ere     ^'^         \         ^  commend  the  conferee 

planned,  do  what  we  .■;3y  or  we  will  go     made   by   the   gentleman   from   Minne-     ^'^"^'^  

around  vou  and  .-iet  up  a  procram  of  our     sola  relative  to  the  Governor's  veto.     I 
o'vn  usiniT  3  ir.  ivate  Troup  think  it   is  all  Important  that  this  be 

Let  U.S  keep  the  Governor's  veto.    Let     reinstated.  provif^ions  of  the  community  action  ?fc- 

us  keep  at  least  the  watered-down  ver-        i  think   many  of  you  know   in  the     p™  ^(,5     co-itrary  to  the  observatio- 

.Mon  in  the  House  bill.  pa.?t    week    when    we    had    the    ."inti-     mpd""bv' the  gentlemen  from  Calitoni.' 

TheSPE.^KER.    Thetmeofth-.Fen-     poverty  Act  before  the  House  we  d.s-     ?^',°e  ^^'^,|p^rparUcularly  elderly  cit;. 

tlemcin  from  Minnesota  has  expired  cucsed  the  Governor's  veto  power  at  that     ^^^^^^  ^,.^"      •  ^  ff^^^^  u„^,. 

Mr.  AYRES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  >^rM  the     time,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that     :heiw^noo^Wl•  Development  and  Tmi:v 

rontleman  2  ar-ditional  minutes.  Governor  Brown  of  California,  a  member      he  Jf^^/^Xadultba^c  education  pro- 

Mr.  Fm-TON  of  Pcnn.sylvama.     Mr.     of   the  majority  party,  was  very   con-     i"!_f"'d  the  ,ob'ess-arent  program  a> 

Soeaker,  «ii!  the  pentleman  yield-'  cerned  about  the  Governor's  veto  power    ;''t'^'p-"°  .p^^^php^^^^^^ 

Mr.  QUir     I  yiold  to  the  gentleman     being  denied  or  limited^   He  felt  that     ^°,\!:^  "f^^^^'ertiJi!  205  wiU  g°Je  rn. 
from  Pennsylvania.  any  limitation  on  the  Governors  veto     —'"  tAr  flevihiiitv  in  making  grants  fr- 

Mr.  FUT.TON  ef  Pon^.ylvanl..    I  -vant     ,,o,,d  make  more  difficu't  the  admlnis-     S^^;^;;i«^'lV^'it^'ro^n^^s'lr^c«  ,'. 

urgent  needs  of  the  chronically  unen.- 
,    ^    ,       .    .  _  ployed  poor  who  have  slim  cmplcyra(r.: 

.         In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cnanman     ''np-ts  and  cr"  unable  because  of  at^ 
want  this  nrncam  '.;uarded.  supervi.^ed.    ^j  tj.„  {„„  committee  stated  that  title  2,     Prospects  ana  ai .  un^o.e.  u.- 


I  -vant 

to  conprsnil-xto  thn  ^entlcnpn  on  his  re-  tration  of  the  operations  of  the  Poverty 

marks  bPoaiiDC  many  rf  us  on  bn^h  sides  /^^t  in  his  State 
of  the  aisle  v.'in  are   fa-  the  pro'ram 

■■'C'-am  '.;uarded.  surervi.^ed  ^f  tj,„  {„„  committee  stated  that  title  2,     -  circumstances  to  secure  apprc- 

and  checked  on  the  State  and  locn.  jevel  .^etion  13.  the  special  program  for  the     "^°  "^g;"   o^X^  t^«*"'"^  D.ssistan« 

so  lt.  Will  wo-,;  well.    The  Fede-al  Gov-  chronically  unemployed,  is  not  a  leaf-     Tinderthe-S- ^ther   pVograms   which  : 

ernnient  ccnriol  know  the  local  condi-  ,.a^.„„  program   I  want  to  relEte  to  you.     ;^"°"„^ntionPd 

^^U^r^''c;;:seJ;^b^r^e:^'of     "--  -o^^-  -«  .«.  cn.0.1...  v.-     ^;X'^;^rpl^;^clL'to  Involve  the  .. 
til!*  resnectivp  States, 

Our  pood  Governor  William  Scranton 
of  Pennsylvania  has  said  that  37  Gover 


EMPLovro  POOR  licination  of  these  extremely  needy  sr,r. 

.?Ec.  J3.  Section  205  of  the  Econosrl!;  Op-  elderly  persons  to  work  on  commuii::: 

portimlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  bv  rcdesig-  proiecls    for    the    beaulificatlon    of  t^t 

-                                       ,    ,      T.   .■.  J      n.itm^  subsection  idi  os  subsection  lei  OTid  „_n„-nm  nrpas    which  will  contribute: 

nors  of  the  various  States  of  the  United     „adSn|  after  subsection  (O  a  rew  rub.ect.on  T^f  I^?l!'Jp^;,-T"''',,,*.'  ^^^^^^ 

States  have  been  in  touch  xMth  hira  stat-     ,d,  ,4  follows:  f,^^  ^rrvrT^m«nt  of  the  natu  J^l  '■ 

ins  they  agree  with  Governor  Scranton        -^a,  The  Director  is  authorized  to  m.<,iie  tnn.  or  <lev''l:^ment  of  the  natuiai  . 

in  his  onpo.sitlon  to  the  provision  of  this     grants  under  this  section  tor  special  progr-ims  sources  01  tne  piojcci  aiea. 

Ic'isiation  eliminatln:  the  veto  pov  er  of     di   Wnlch  involve  activities  directed  to  the  I  b=lic-'e  tne  srctlon  ontains  np!  .^■ 

the  State  Govprnois  over  poverty  pro-     needs  of  those  chronically  unemplo>ed  poor  priste  safeguarc.s  Id  assure  that  the  puc- 

"ra-vs  and  policies' In  their   respective     ^^ho  hive  poor  emp'.oyment  prospects  fir.d  jjc  interest  and  p.:):!cics  of  the  act  ».• 

cf^fot             V°"<^'^=                            '                  ..,re  nnable,  becRUse  or  r.ge  or  ntherwlte.  10  j,p   ^^.^   j,-    making   the  grants  ur.df. 
states.                                                1.   1   »,      ,     secure  appropriate  emDioyment   or  traming 
Governor  Scranton  states  that   21   01      assistance  under  other  programs.  i2l  which. 
these  3'  Gavernors  are  Dcriocratic  Gov-     .„  mldltion  to  other  serrtces  provld'd.  will 
ernars.  representing  Democratic  admin-     en.ible  such  persons  to  particlpiite  In  projects 


this  new  authority 

Let  me  turn  again  to  the  people  «ij 
VviU  be  s?ivcd  by  our  strengthening   ' 


sti'"l'i-.s    in    21    Stites    in    the    United  tor  the  betterment  or  beautlftcation  of  the  the   corrunuuiiy   action   autnorl.y.     i.^ 

-5tVtcs     T^is  is  not  a  partisan  situation,  community  or  area  served  by  the  pro.jram,  poverty    program,    through    its   PratfC^ 

but  a'binartisan"position  that  ve  should  inciudiag  without  limitation  uctivuies  which  jjead  Start,  through  the  Neighborhoc 

have   the  Sta?es'^art^°c?paVrng.  and  not  -•"'  -^"^^^''.'°^^J^^^^J^?Pt^^^:  Youth  Corps,  through  the  Joblrss  parr:; 


,     1  •         *"  -  u,°       ration,  or  development  or  natural  resources.      ',""l,\!™"-'nri  rhroiiWi  comrnunitv  acti 
just  hMing  the  States  looking  on  as  by-     ,,„eational  areas.  Federal.  State,  ..nd  ioc!     P'°^'^^'.""?.d    n°oiects    h?s    r^^^^ 
standcrs.  withaut  power  except  advice,     gov-rnment    parks,    hlghwcy.s,    c-d    other     Program.,    a. id   n.03ect,s    "^-^ J;''"" 

great  intereic  amons  all  people,  i^&ruc 


Mr.QllE.    I  thank  the  pt  ntleman.  lands,  and  i3)   which  are  conducted  in  ae-  ., i,„.„,a'fi 

Let  mc  point  cut  what  the  conference  cnrdance  with  standards  adequate  to  asture  ularly  in  tho.se  communities  whtie  la- 

h-.s  done  as  a  subst  tute  for  the  House  that  the  program  Is  m  the  public  into.-esJ  of  unemplovment  are  high  and  econ  tr.. 

rat^ttage     ll^he  Go\ern=°-  clndo  now  -<»  =>^''e-'=^  -«'.^'".^  -1^^P°."■^^- .»?:  activity  is  at  a  low  ebb.    Many  of;.. 
is 
and 

full  autnoriiy   to  sfc  iiit:  ij;icv.tui.      inc  tions  of  etnplovment,  •  7"",    '     ' ,  „™o  „,.o  ,^nt  nf  cuch  a 

Di-cctor  is  gome  to   tell  the  Governors  training  programs  aie  not  of  .sucn  a_ 

When  and  how  the  Governors  can  come  My  colleagues,  it  seems  fairly  appar-  ture  to  enable  tiiem  to  participate    ir-- 

to  see  him  and  after  they  come  to  him  ent  that  this  is  in  effect  a  leaf-raking  unprovement  to  the  legislation  «iii  «■ 
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able  the  antipoverty  program  to  fulfill 
more  completely  its  objective. 

Let  me  again  commend  the  conferees 
for  their  enlightened  resolution  of  the 
issues  involved  in  this  legislation  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  promptly  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refuse  to 
yield  further,  but  I  must  point  out  again 
to  my  colleague  and  friend  that  we  have 
programs  just  like  this  in  the  manpower 
development  and  retraining  program, 
and  in  other  programs,  for  the  purpose  of 
actually  providing  on-the-job  training 
and  in  educating  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed on  a  basic  educational  basis — 
that  is,  learning  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  All  that  needs  to  be  done,  if 
it  has  to  be  done,  is  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram. But  no.  we  have  put  one  pro- 
gram on  top  of  another  program  so  this 
is  simply  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
leaf-raking  plan,  a  bone  thrown  to  some- 
body who  could  otherwise  be  more  effec- 
tive somewhere  else. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  I 
had  the  experience  of  being  in  Watts 
previous  to  the  riots,  on  hearings  regard- 
ing the  poverty  program.  It  was  one 
week  before  the  riots.  We  had  a  session 
of  hearings  there  of  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee on  poverty.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
confusion  that  came  out  as  a  result  of 
those  hearincs.  People  v.ere  confused 
about  this  bill.  They  were  confused 
about  what  was  going  on  and  how  they 
wre  going  to  get  the  money,  and  how  it 
was  coinc  lo  be  appropriated  and  who 
'.va.v  .supposed  to  be  in  charse  of  it.  and 
so  on  and  so  forth — the  same  kind  of 
confusion  that  you  have  everywhere  con- 
cerning this  act.  I  will  not  say  that  it  in 
any  way  caused  the  riots,  but  I  certainly 
think  it  has  been  a  contributing  factor. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  say  that  this  bill  should 
be  recommitted. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  conference 
reijort  has  imtjroved  on  the  bill  one  lota. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
tor  the  program  when  it  first  came  up 
with  some  misgiving.  I  generally  sup- 
port the  ends  of  the  program.  I  feel 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  do. 
I  iiave  some  grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
means  that  are  employed. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
should  concern  it.self  about  some  of  those 
means,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Go'.-emor's  veto.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
Governor's  veto  was  substantially  wa- 
tejcd  down  by  the  original  bill.  It  has 
noB  been  virtually  eliminated.  I  know 
of  no  way  in  which  the  cooperation  and 
coiisultBtion  of  locil  and  State  officials 
can  be  intured  except  through  -Jie  oi;er- 
stion  of  substantial  power  over  the  pro- 
?ra»ri  such  as  is  embodied  in  the  Gover- 
nor's veto. 

Unless  this  veto  power  is  reinstituted, 
I  .'hnn  find  myself  in  the  position  of  hav- 
■•i?  to  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
Port. 

My  original  support  of  the  legislation 
WES  based  primarily  upon  a  very  sound 
and  well-executed  policy  in  the  Roches- 
■-cr  area,  which  program  has  been  of  some 
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pride  to  the  community.  Nevertheless, 
and  inespective  of  local  pride  I  think  we 
have  an  obligation  to  consider  the  direc- 
tion that  legislation  of  this  sort  Is  taking 
the  Nation.  It  is  my  concern  over 
means,  as  expressed  in  the  change  that 
has  been  wrought  through  the  confer- 
ence report,  rather  than  a  change  in  my 
attitude  toward  the  soal  of  eliminating 
poverty,  that  has  led  to  my  opposition  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Due  to  a  legislative  oversight,  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  conference.  Therefore, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  and 
debate  what  transpired  regarding  the 
elimination  of  the  House  version  of  the 
Governor's  veto.  So  that  Members  will 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
when  the  hour's  lime  is  finished,  or  when 
the  debate  has  been  concluded,  I  shall 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H  R.  82E3  to  the  commit- 
tee of  conference. 

What  that  means  is  that  my  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  voted  upon,  and  t'ne 
motion  would  instruct  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  insist  on  the 
language  of  section  10  of  the  House  bill. 

Section  10  of  the  House  bill  is  the  pro- 
vision that  would  eive  Governors  of  our 
various  States  the  right  to  veto  the  pro- 
gram. But  even  that  would  not  be  final. 
After  a  Goveinor  has  decided  to  veto  a 
program,  the  Director,  Mr.  Shriver,  could 
oveiTlde  that  veto. 

In  my  judgment,  even  though  this  is  a 
vei-y  watered  down  \ersion,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Str.te.  in  his  judgment,  de- 
cides that  a  program  is  not  good  for  his 
State  and  he  vetoes  it,  there  will  be 
enough  publicity  that  will  arouse  the 
general  puolic,  and  perhaps  public  opin- 
ion will  prevail. 

Purfnermore.  1  have  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Shri^'cr,  but  it  is  difacult  for  him 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  all  the  progi-ams  that 
he  is  admin'stering.  i\Ir.  Shriver  is  one 
of  the  first  to  admit  that  the  program 
needs  help. 

The  program  is  in  trouble  in  many 
respects.  As  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota ponied  out.  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Pov;ell1  is  the  first  to  agree 
that  the  program  is  in  trouble.  It  was 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  went 
before  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, w:'h  the  sanction  of  the  minojjity. 
asking  for  SIOO.OOO  to  confirm  that  the 
program  was  in  trouble  We  have  In- 
vestieators  out  in  the  field  no-v  confirm- 
inj  that  the  program  is  not  operating  as 
it  should  operate. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rent'eman  vicld? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished chai-man. 

r.Tr.  PO\<fELL.  I  spy  tf  the  d<Etin- 
Fuished  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  WF  d'd  n:^t  ask  for  monev  because 
the  program  s  'n  trouble.  We  asked  for 
money,  and  30  percent  of  it  I  voluntarily 
gave  to  you  'Mr.  .^-p.esI  to  s'rengthen 
thepr'-'Tram. 

Mr.  AYRES.  As  tile  g?ntlpman  from 
N^'w  York  has  cairt  on  many  occasions  'n 
this  Chambe'.'.  he  is  truly  a  Baptist  min- 
ister. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  vote  is  cast  to  re- 
commit the  bill  with  instruction  to  re- 
store the  veto  power,  then  our  conferees 
can  go  back  to  the  Senate  and  attempt  to 
abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  House.  There 
still  would  be  a  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  vote  which  will  be  cast  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  be  merely  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  restore  the  wishes 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
when  this  came  up  before  more  than  30 
Governors  contacted  me  asking  that  the 
language  be  made  even  stronger,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  now  37  Governors 
have  contacted  the  Governor  in  charge  of 
trying  to  get  the  veto  restored.  Governor 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  I  believe  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  give  this  little  bit 
of  local  control  to  our  States.  I  repeat. 
the  Governor's  veto  is  not  even  final. 

The  Governor  is  the  top  elected  oflTicial 
in  his  Stale.  He  is  the  man  whom  the 
people  hold  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

I  believe  it  is  most  unfair  and  unjust 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
say  to  a  Governor,  "We  do  not  care  what 
you  think,  we  are  not  going  to  give  you 
even  a  little  bit  of  authority." 

Mr.  EELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
ticrnan  yield? 

Mr.  AYKES.  I  .vield  to  the  gentleman 
frr.ir.  California. 

Mr.  EELL.  It  is  my  rec  jUection  that 
the  cliairman  of  the  full  c-ommlltce  cnct 
refer! cd  to  the  poverty  i;ror5i?m  a.,  's 
niaiit  fiesta  of  political  patronase."  Doe  - 
the  gentleman  fceiicve  that  anji-Wnp  has 
been  done  as  a  result  of  the  c  inference 
which  has  improved  this  act  and  made  it 
any  less  o-t  a.  giant  fiesta  of  political 
j;atronage? 

Mr.  A'YRES.  I  repeat,  dueito  a  legis- 
lative oversight  I  was  not  a  member  tf 
the  conference 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  eentleman  has  expired. 

M-.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  additional. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

?.ir.  AY^RES.  I  yield  t.o  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  1  hold  in  my  hand  an  arti- 
cle date'inrd  Associated  Press,  Miami. 
Fla.  Tlie  title  is:  "Powell's  Stern)  Plea 
Irks  Bahamas.' 

I  V'onder  if  perhaps  this  is  not  the  res- 
son  «hy  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  wanted  additional  funds, 
so  that  vve  could  help  our  neighbors  in 
Bimini  in  the  Bahamas. 

This  vprf  inf^.^mmatory  article  ends: 

■Wherever  people  are  In  trouble  In  the 
world.  let's  not  play  politics."  he  said.  "It's 
not  rav  c:*ncern.  It  s  not  my  land.  But  they 
:-.r?  huma:".  iMtnps." 

Mr  Srreaker,  under  the  circumstances 
I  a.=k  unanimous  c^r.seit  that  the  entire 
arti.'le  mn-  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

The  SFE'.KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
s-vri? 

There  •.'.as  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

PnwEXLS  Storm  Pixa  Iuks  Bahamas 

Miam:       Pla  — Representative      .^dam      C 

Powell,  Democrat  of  New  York,  left  Bimini 
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the  Biham<i^^ 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit . 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 


yesterday  amid  charges  that         Mr.    POWELL.     On    the    other    hand. 

n<!  ir.;f-;fre.u  i:;  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  tj^p  poor  do  not  pay  any  taxes. 
Biaii.mAs  government.  Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 

■'Isn't  that  ridiculous."  said  Powell  at  a  trgntleman  yield? 

news  conference  here  after  being  flown  from  "  A'VTIES      I    yield    to    the    gentle- 

Blmlnl  by  a  US  Coast  Guard  plane.  '    '  iwusnuri 

Bahamas  officials  charged  that  Powixl  re-  '"^^/'^^^^g    "i,  the  gentleman  will  the  motion  to  recommit, 

rnrrictne'^le^y"  '"  ^"'"'  '                      '  loo'^'at'^tl^fSc^ome  tax 'rates  he  will  find  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"The  poor  people  there  are  In  serious,  serl-  that    people    who    have    incomes    below  motion  To  RecoMMiT  thi  CownatKCt  Rt- 

ous    trouble     The    water    la    contaminated.  $3,000    a    year    do    pay    Incomes    taxes.  port  on  H.R    8283  to  the  COMMrrrzt  op 

There's   no   fresh   water      The   poor   people  They  certainly  pay  excise  taxes,  and  they  coNrEsENCi 

don't  have  food."  Powell  said  In  Miami  pav  payroll  taxes  Mr.   Ayres  moves   to  recommit   the  con- 

PowiLL     rode     out     hurricane     Betsy     in  ►"   ■   J'   aYRE'S      Mr     Speaker    I   repeat,  ference   report   on   the   blU    (H.H.   8283)    to 

Blmlnl.     After  the  storm  passed  the  small          ,.  ,.  _  K»r,oflf  nf  thn^p  irVin  havp  come  the  committee  of  conference  with  Insiruc- 

Bahamian   island.  Po»-ell  reportedly  asked  for  the  '^"^flt  of  those  who  ha^e  come  ^^^^^   ^    ^^^  n^anagers  on  the  part  of  the 

the  crew  of  a  tJ  .s    Const  Guart  helicopter,  m  since  the  debat*  started,  the  motion  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  language  of  section  10 

which  had  stopped  at  the  Uland,  to    "send  to  recommit  to  instruct  the  coiuerees  to  ^^   ^^^  House  bill,  which  retains  the  veto 

food,  water,  and  public  health  services  for  restore  the  veto  power  as  passed  by  the  pr,„er  of  State  Governors  in  the  form  ap- 

1.700  people  *   •   •  and  personnel  to  repair  House  will  be  offered.  proved  bv  the  House. 

the  electrical  .system  "         „        ^      ,,,  ,              I  would   hope  that   the  House  In  Its  DnwTrr  r       Mr    Sneaker    I  move 

Acting  Premier  Eugene  Dupuch  said  in  a  _.i^H„_  _.„,  >,„,•,  „„  „.v,at  it  previously  Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  ispeaiter,  i  move 

telephone  Interview  with  the  Miami  Herald  ^if^?'?„^'' "I  Pl''^"f  deluded  in  the  bii  the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 

yesirday     that     Blmlnl     needed     no     aid  ^°*'.^.'l  ^°I  *^''=„^,  ^.^^ Jf^'^ ,!",  „„,,^^^  recommit. 

Dupuch  said  his  Eovernment  "tooit  offense"  in  its  entirety  as  It  passed  mis  House.  previous  question  was  ordered 


The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 


at  POWELL'S  requests  Mr     QUIE.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

•We  are  certainly  not  blaming  the  Govern-  gentleman  yield?  thp  motion  to  recommit 

ment  of  the  United  States  for  them. "  Dupuch  ^r.    AYRES.     I  yield   to   the   gentle-  *E5>°"°"  t"  ^!f  °^r^  ,.vp„  .     and    'he 

said,     "We  are  Mmply  not  paying  any  atten-  man  from  Minnpsota.  ^^^    question    * ^s    taken .     ana     .fte 

tiontothem"  Mr    QUIE     I  might  point  out  what  Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  had  it. 

He  denied  reports  that  Powell  had  been  ,h'    gentleman   from  Michigan  brought  Mr.  AYRES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  Ui 

a-.iced   to   leave   the  Bahamas      Powell  said  ^."Jf  ^^!"*^°^J:/to  The  H^^^^^^      Act      The  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 

IIZZ  r"  rSr'"'  '"'"^  '"^  '■^'"^       '  bfuThil  wemthroV^h  t^e'nou^  did  not  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 

He   was    accompanied    by    his    secretary,  provide  that  the  employees  under   the  that  a  quoruin  is  not  present, 

corrine  Huff.  24,  Miss  Ohio  In  tUfi  1960  Miss  poverty  prosram  would  be  subject  to  the  The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quorum 

Universe  contest.  Hatch"  Act      The  Senate  put  it  in  and  is  not  present.    The  Doorkeeper  will  c!os« 

PowELL-5  request  for  U.S   aid  caught  the  ^g-yj^g^  (^e  employees  to  be  subject  to  the    doors,    the    Sergeant-at-Arms    will 

Baham.is  by  surprue  .      „  .„h  Act     However   in  conference  notify  absent  Members,   and  the  Clerl: 

WIS  being  quickly  r«tored.  gentleman  yield?  were— yeas  209.  nays  180.  not  voting  43, 

Powell     said     the     Government     of     the  Mr.    AYRES.     I    yield   to    the   gentle-  as  follows: 

Bahamas    "seemed    to    be    ignoring"    Blmlnl  jj^^,.,  (Roil  No.  299) 

residents,  so  he  sent  his  request  for  aid.  ^^j.    GRjpnN      So    as  the  legislation  YEAS — 209 

"W-herever   people   are   in   trouble   in    the  „„,.  stands,  politicians  will  be  In  charge  Abbitt                 Cramer                Hutchinson 

world,  let's  not  play  politics,    he  said.       Its  „,:..,,  ,«-Bt  correcf  Abemethy          Cunningham      Ichord 

not    mv    concern       It's    not    my   land.      But  OI  U .  l.-' lliat  ouri  tru. .  Anderson.  HI.      CurUn                   Johnson  Pa 

they  are  humiin  beings "  Mr.  QUIE,     Yes,  Andrews.             Curtis                  Jonas 

Mr  GRIFFIN.     I  wish  only  to  add  one  oicnn              Dague                 Keith 

Mr.  POWELL     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  comment     Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  ex-  Andrews.           Davis. Qa.          King. NY 


sentleman  jield  a?ain? 


pressed     a 


concern     about     politicians     .J^^^^'* 


DftvU.  WU. 

Kluczyrisk 

de  Itk  Garia 

Komegay 

Devlne 

Kuokel 

Dickinson 

Uiird 

Dole 

Landnini 

Dom 

Langeo 

Dowdy 

Lutta 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  to  my  chalrinan.  controYimi    this"" knt ip^iverty  "  program.  '^^%,^ 

Mr.  POWELL.     The  only  way  to  ellm-  j^   ^.j^^   q(   fj^^j   expres.-^ed    concern,   it  A^tmore 

inate  the  giant  fiesta  of  political  patron-  ^gp^s  ^  ^^i^  odd  that  the  conferees  Ayres 

a^-e   is   to   eliminate   the  power  of  the  -^^^.^^  j^  ^^y.^  out  a  provision  which  gajdwm 

politicians    to    control    this    program,  ^rguld  have  made  employees  in  the  pro-  Bates  Duncan,  Tena.  Lennon 

Furthermore,  may  I  point  out  that  not  a  =„hipct  to  the  Hatch  Act  B.-ittm  Dwyer  Lipscomb 

penny  in  the  .^r-on-povetty  program  ^^J^.^^p^E     Mr    Speaker,  will  the  seckworth         ^^^^^^^^     ^^^i^,, 

comes  from  the  State  treasuries.  -.entleman  yield'  Bell  Erienborn  McDade 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  '  „       AYRES      I    yield    to    the    gentle-  Bennett  Evans,  coio         «<•£*«" 

gentleman  yield?  man  ^errv  ryerett  t^'!''"f" 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  '^;.    p^cKU:.    I  supported  this  pro-  ISL"  l^f"  ^o/ 

from  MichliTan. 

Mr  GRIFFIN 


Flno 

Fisher  Marsh 

Flynt  Martin.  Masj 

Ford,  Gerald  R    Martin.  NeUr 
Fountain  Mathlas 

recommittal  motion.     I  think  we  ought     Broyhiu,  n,c.     Fuiton.P:i,        Matthew^ 


T„  „i..,„„f  oil  fh^^or,  "a™     I  think  It  is  worth  all  of  the  risk  Bray 

In  viewof  all  the  con-  ^^^^^  j^   ^ut  I  do  think  that  the  Brock 

cem  about  the  power  of  politicians  was  ^gnt^i^^an  raised  a  good  point  with  his  ^^^id 

there  not  some  provision  in  this  legis-  _    .  ,   .                 .  .  -yi^^u^ 


lation    dealing    with    coverage    of    em-     f;,"  v";in~  i"eoverning  and  particlpatinB     Broyhiu.  Va       oarmati! 
^li'?:.^_^"j:^f^-.^ll^_«l'*,^=i-„n'?'^^  '^     lfand1nthe'stat™Ifwedonordothis.     |^^-         '^^'"'^ 


Ga  tilings 

„ Gettys 

......     I  think  you  are  going  to  see  the  creation     Burton,  Utah     oi»imo 

V.        V-        ,    there  is;  but  that     of  thousands  of  sponsoring  agencies  all     Byrnes,  wij.      — •-" 
h-3s  not  been  brought  out  m  detail.  .....    .xf" *„;    ^^^t,-,-    th-r,    ooinc     Cabe"a 


affected  by  the  conference  report? 
Mr.  .VYRES.     Ye, 


CJoodell 
Grtflln 


Mr,   CL-RTIS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the      °y^^    '.'^^^°"""^.  '^'^!lJ}l^''.A°}^^,      Callaway  Gross 

entleman  yield? 


through  recognized  committees  in  local     c.-irter 
''MfT^Fl'°T  yield  to  the 'entleman     communities.     I   hope   the    gentleman's     casey 
M!    AYRES      I  Meld  to  tne  ,eniieman     „„,inn  Tirovml?  rpstorine  the  House  Ian-     ??^"' 

from  Mis.^ouri. 
.Mr,  CrRTIS 


motion  prevails  restoring  the  House  Ian-     g^^^^in 
I  was  amazed  to  hear     ?"ff^  ^/ "  2^''^^  "?!' ,^il!^f  "°r'^„     ^■'^^'L 


the  statement   by   the   gentleman   from 


Mr.  AYKES.     I  would  like  to  say  to     ciancy 

ClBusen. 


G  rover 

Guhser 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Ga 

Haloy 

HuU 

Halleck 

Hal  peril 


Michel 

Minshai  L 

Mise 

Moore 

Morris 

Morse 

Morto:i 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nateber 

NeL*en 

O'Konsk: 

Passman 

Patm&n 

PeUy 


New  YoTth^ttl^emorev  comes  ^  the  gentleman  that  your  Governor  is  one  <^^^^           __^ 

«ie  F^d^L  oUrLi^en"  and^ot  froS  of  those  who  has  most  enthuslastlcaUy  c-.Xn.Dei      Han'sen,  id^o   Piclde 

th^  ITates"  ^^e'rmoneTcomel  froS  supported  the  restoration  of  the  veto  ciev^nd          Harsha 

only   one   source,   the   people — and    the     Power. Colmer 

peoDle  in  these  States  are  Involved.  Mr.  PICKLE.    I  thank  the  gentleman,  oonabie 

Mr   POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  g^w 

gentleman  yield?  the  previous  question.  corbett 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  to  the  chairman  The  previous  question  was  ordered.  craiey 


Harvey.  Ind.  Poff 

Barvey.  Mich  PurceU 

Henderson  Qule 

Herlong  QulUen 

Horton  Beld  m 

Hosmer  Held.  N  V 

Hull  Belfel 
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Bjinecte  Slcublte 

Bin<les.  Ariz  SlacK 

Ki, pre.  SO,  Smith.  Calif 

Roberts  Smith.  N.T. 

Hobl-'on  Smith,  Va 

Bot-erf .  Fla.  Springer 

Rt>scr8.  Tex.  Stafford 

RC'^icDkowskl  Stanton 

Bumsleld  Stephens 

SBttt'rfleld  Stubblefleld 

Seslor  Talcott 

SclLfJer  "Taylor 

SctineebeU  Teague,  Calif.     Willis 

Schwellter  Teague.  Tejt,       Wilson,  Bob 

Scott  "Thomson.  Wis.    Wyatt 

Sec  rest  Tuck  Wydler 

vider.  Tunney  Yates 

Shipley  "rupper  Young 

Shrjver  Tuten  Younger 

sines  on 

NATS— 180 
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Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watta 

Wdtner 

wiiailey 

White.  Tes 

Whitener 

Whttten 

WldnaU 

WUllams 


Adams 

AdSabbo  Grlfflths 

Albert  Hagen.  Calif 

Annunzlo  Hamlltori 

.VWey  Hanley 

Afpinail  Hanna 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hara,  lU. 


BBr.<l?tra  Hiir.sen.  Iowa  O  Kara.  Mich. 

Barrett  Hansen.  Wash.  Olscn,  Mont. 

Bingham  Hardy  Olson.  Mlim. 

Blatnlk  HiiTTls  O'NelU,  Maas. 

B<sgs  Hathaway  Ottuiger 

Boiaiid  Hawkins  Pitien 

Bo.Ung  Hays  Peppeir 

Brsdetnas  Hechicr  Perkins 

Bmwn.  Calif.      Helstoskl  Phllbln 

B'JTKe  Hicks  Powell 

Burton.  Calif.      Hollfleld  Price 

Byrne.  Pa  Ho'aand  Puclnsk; 

Callan  Howard  Race 

Cameron  Hungate  Randall 

Carey  Huot  Redlln 

Celler  Irwln  Reuss 

CJiark  Jacobs  Rhodes.  Pa 

Clevenger  Jarman  Rivers,  Alaska 

Cohelan  Jennings  Rodlno 

Gorman  Joelson  Rogers.  Colo. 

Culver  Johnson,  Calif.  Ronan 

Daniels  Johnson.  Okla.  Roncallo 

Dawson  Jones,  Ala.  Rooney.  N.T. 

Ddaney  Karsten  Rooney.  Pa. 

Dent  Karth  Roush 

Denton  Kastenmeler  Roybal 

DmgeU  Kee  St  CJermaln 

Donohue  Kelly  St.  Onge 


The   Clerk  announced  the   foUowlng  on  Education  and  Labor  is  basically  meat 

pajrs-  and  potatoes.    We  spend  most  of  our  par- 

On  this  vote '  llamentary  hours  chewing  over  the  sta- 

Mr     Hebert    for    with    Mr    ToU    against.  Ple  proble.Tis  of  everyday  life— Jobs,  edu- 

Mrs,  Ma;?or  wit h^.  Z\l^l  ^^t.  cation,  food,  housing.    The  time  has  come 

Mr.    O'Neal    of    Georgia    for.    with    Mr.  to  redress  this  imbalance  by  turning  our 

Roosevelt  against.  attention  to  nourishing  our  culture  as 

Mr.  Fuqua  for.  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against,  vi"ell  as  our  economy. 

Mr.  Pool  for.  with  Mr.  Slsk  against.  "we  made  a  meager  beginning  last  Sep- 
Mrs.  Bolton  for.  with  Mr.  Moss  against.  tember  bv  creating  in  Public  Law  88-579 
Mr.  CahUl  for.  •with  Mr.  MiUer  against  Nationkl  Council  on  the  Arts  author- 
Id^o  ^^t  ^^  to  ^Wdy  and  advise  and  consult  and 
Mr.  Prellnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  recommend  and  essentially  lake  no  posi- 
against.  tive  action. 
Mr.  Pimle  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley  against.  Some  138  years  after  the  President  of 
Mr.  MaiUlard  tor.  with  Mr.  Fallon  against.  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  first 
Mr.  MacGregor  for.  with  Mr.  Diggs  against.  urged  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Adair  ;or.  with  Mr.  Resnick  against.  ^^  adopt  a  plan  for  the  permanent  Fed- 
Mr.  Evlns  Of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr,  Ryan  ^^.^j  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  and 
MTlfartln  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Pul-  10  Ve^rs  after  President  Elsenhower  pro- 
ton of  Tennessee  against,  posed  that  the  Federal  Government  do 
Mr.    Derwlnskl    for,    with    Mr.    Daddorlc  more  officially   to  recognize   the   impor- 
against.  tance  of  cultural  activities,  we  cannot  be 
Mr.  MoClory  for.  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten-  satisfied  with  merely  inventing  another 
nessee  against.  advison,"  committee.    Start"ed  minds  and 
Until  further  notice:  spiriu^ "  unlike  prowling  stomachs    may 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  ''°t   ^e   a   ven-   vocal   lobby,   but  failure 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Tciaa  wltt,  Mr.  Bonner.  vigorously  to  encourage  the  development 
Mr  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Thomaa.  of    our    artistic    and    cultural    resources 
„.™.A»,  would  be  just  as  harmful  to  the  quality 
Mr.     BROOKS     and    Mr.    PATMAN  ^j  jjfg  j^i  this  Nation  as  neglect  of  our 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea."  rnanpower  or  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  JARMAN  changed  his  vote  from  Today  we  mus*  take  giant  strides  with 

"yea"  to  "nay."  resources   adequate  to   the   appropriate 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  pederal  role  If  we  hope  to  deal  with  the 

as  above  recorded.  crisis  of  culture  in  this  country.    What 

The  doors  were  opened.  (-risis  vou  ask?     Did  we  not  read  re- 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  penily   that  there  are    1.401   symphony 

table.           ^^^^^^^^^  orchestras.  754  opera  groups.  200  dance 

^^~^^^^"^~"  companies,  and  40.000  theatrical  enter- 

NATION.AL    FOUNDATION    ON    THE  prise.=  '     Have  not  the  papers  been  her- 

ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES  ACT  aiding  "waits"  of  up  to  4  hours  to  \iew 

QP  jQgj  a    Rembrandt,    all-night    lines    to    hear 

Horowitz? 

Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  y^j.g  ^.^  ^q  applaud  complacently  those 


Dow  Keogh  Scheuer 

S'.IX',"^           mnf'Sfah-        i^n^ef^"^'  that  the  House   resolve   Itself   into   the  v^jio  queue  "upTo"s^  what"  a"  miiiibn  dol- 

SfrSn  Dreg    Sl^kn              Ifck^el  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  i^^,  j^oks  nue  on  canvas  or  to  cheer  a 

Dyai                  Krebs                Smith.  Iowa  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  rnusical  celebritv  emerging  from  retlre- 

EdmondBon        Leggett               !'*«?<''*  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9460 1  to  provide  for  the  ^g„t     ^-hpn    one-quarter    of    our    high 

IL'^em          i^carthy          IZ^  establishment  of  the  National  Founda-  ,,<,hool  student.^  have  no  exposure  whatso- 

Pamum             McDowell          stmttion  tion  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  p^.^^  j^  g^t  courses  and  one-third  of  those 

Psj^ceu              McF&ii              s-uiuvan  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in  the  jp  rnusic  classes  are  t.iueht  bv  persons 

Rii^"^             Mc?S?r           Tenl^r^  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United  seriously  lacking  in  training  or  experi- 

Poearty              Macdonaid         Thompson,  N  J  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  ence? 

Foley                 Machen             Todd                         The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on  should  we  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  at 

Port.                 Mackie              Sdt^l"'*  *^   motion   offered   by   the    gentleman  the  higher  education  level  talented  per- 

tJUman  from  New  York.  sons  who  might  select  a  career  in  the  arts 

Van  iDeeriin               The  motion  was  agreed  to.  or  humanities  are  lured  by  the  siren  of 

vleortto                           "^  ''"^  COMMITTEE  Or  THE  WHOLE  disproportionate   Pederal   graduate   fel- 

vivian                      Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself  lowshlps  Into  the  physical  sciences  where 


WiUism  D. 


Madden 

Praser  Matsunaga 

Prledel  Meeds 

GlbboriS  MllU 

OUbert  Mlnlsh 

Guilgan  Mink  ^^^v,.™..,,.., , 

?"S""u.  "0*1!"  Walker,  N.  Mei.  j^to  the  Committee  Of  the  •^niole  House  the    m-lng    Is    easy^     Socrates    In    1965 

oT  M«Th*SSi  ''cSJiesH,  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con-  would  have  ended  Up  as  a  researcher  at 

Gr^en,  Oreg,  Morgan  Wolff  slderation  of  the  bill  H.R.  9460,  with  Mr.  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Green,  Pa.  Morrtson  Zsbiocki  YOUNG  in  the  chair  The  bill  for  which  I  seek  your  support 

oreisg  Muiter  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^j^,  ^j  ^-^^  ^,fi]  ^^^y  i^  no  guaranteed  cure  for  all  of 

NOT  VOTING — 43  By  Unanimous  consent,  the  first  read-  the  sorry  s\-mptoms  of  sickness  indicated 

Adair  Prellnghuysen   O'NeBi.  Oa.  ing  Of  the  bill  was  dispensed  With.  above.     Indeed,  many  critics  think  that 

Anderson.  Fulton.  Tenn.  Plmie  The  CHAIRMAN     Under  the  rule,  the  the  authorization  of  up  to  $20  million  ol 

An^tS^  SS^er  P^*  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PowELL]  Pederal    grants-in-aid    on    a    matching 

(^ew.  iliT  IS^dck  wiU  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  basis  to  State  arts  councils   perfonntag 

Bolton  Jones. Mo.  Roosevelt  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI  will  groups,  or  individuals  engaged  In  artisuc 

Bonnei  ^'^'^^^  5"^i'?"v.  be   recognized  for   1   hour.    The  Chair  performance  or  humanistic  research  may 

^y'ers  ^ccTo^""-  ^y^^""^  recognizes    the    gentleman    from    New  be  a  cure  woi^e  than  the  d^^. 

DBddano  MacGregor  sisk  York                                        -  That  favorite  old  bogy,  the  camel  who 

Derwlnskl  Mauiurd  Thomas  j^  '  pQWELL      Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  pokes  his  nose  In  the  tent.  Is  sure  to  be 

^s.  Tenn,  S^ "  ^  5^"'^''-  ^"      to  urge  passage  of  H.R.  9460.  a  blU  pro-  dragged  into  ^^e  Picture  to  raise  the  Issue 

■^on  Miller  Whit«.  Idaho  viding  for   the   establishment  of  a  Na-  of      Fedei"al      dictatorship      oI      taste 

P»rnsie7  Moss  w.-ight  ^ion&\  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Whether   or   not   tyranny   and   artistic 

So  the  moUon  to  recommit  was  agreed     Humanities.    The  legislative  diet  of  this  F^^vement  are  incompatibly   „roDoSl 

to.  Congress  and  certainly  of  my  Committee  be  none  of  the  former  In  this  proposal. 
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The  rcstrainlr.;;  force  of  the  broadly 
bajtccl  25-man  national  councils  in  both 
fields  will  assure  thai  no  council  cliair- 
inan  could  act  as  a  cultural  c:ar  blanknt- 
ing  the  count  ry  with  productions  ti  hlr, 
likins.  The  few  strings  that  will  be  nt- 
taclied  to  the  crants  will  be  nf  a  hou.'ie- 
ki^oping  nature  only  to  avoid  profilente 
iise  of  tax  money,  not  to  puL.rantee  im- 
po'-^i  mediocrity. 

The  congresi^ional  niandale.  while  it 
does  not  permit  arti.nic  benevolent  de£- 
potism,  does  direct  the  Nati'.naJ  Council 
on  the  Arts  to  focu«  on  such  signincant 
goals  as  the  pursuit  of  professional  ex- 
cellence, accentuation  of  American  crea- 
tivity, and  the  spread  of  culture  to  re- 
gions that  rarely  have  any  contact  with 
the  arts.  The  bill  also  instructs  the  Ne- 
lional  Council  on  the  Humanities  to  fos- 
ter greater  public  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  hurnanities  at  the  same 
time  as  it  strengthens  our  research  po- 
tential and  product  la  these  disciplines 
by  awarding  fellowships,  providing  funds 
for  workshops,  and  supporting  the  pub- 
lication of  scholarly  works. 

Amateur  productions  will  be  eligible  for 
up  to  50  percent  subsidy  only  where  they 
develop  citizens'  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts. 

The  bill  reconnises  another  hard  fact 
of  our  cultural  life — the  existence  of 
cultural  dust  bowls  or  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  1960's.  Appalachlas.  that  re- 
quire special  attention.  To  this  end  the 
bill  would  authorize  nonmatching  grants 
i->f  up  to  S25.000  to  those  24  State.n  which 
have  not  yet  evolved  State  agencies  or 
commissions  which  furnish  adequate 
procrranrs,  facilities,  and  services  in  the 
arts  to  their  cDmmunities. 

Two  special  sections  of  the  legisla- 
tion wore  devised  to  brins  about  a  dni- 
matic  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  of  the  arts  and  hiunanitics  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
A  simi  of  S500  000  is  authorized  for  the 
acquisition  of  nontextbr>ok  teaching 
equipment  to  aive  our  children  meanai?- 
ful  sensual  contact  with  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  arts  and  humanities,  includ- 
ing such  objects  as  kilns,  looms,  metal- 
'vorking  tools,  tape  recorders,  films,  and 
slides. 

A  similar  sum  of  .5500.000  is  allocated 
tor  teachinR  training  institutes  in  the 
arts  and  humanities.  The  arts  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  institutes  created  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  al- 
though the  need  to  upsrade  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  in  music,  art.  and 
theater  courses  is  a  pressing  one. 

The  overall  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
minute  in  comparison  to  the  good  that 
would  flow  from  it  in  terms  of  national 
self-respect  and  enrichment.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  already  devotes  approx- 
imately SIO  million  to  support  the  arts 
alone,  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  18.6 
cents.  The  bill  before  you  today  pro- 
viding quality  growth  incentives  for  the 
humanities  as  well  as  the  arts  would 
spend  only  10.9  cents  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

This  amount  would  essentially  be  seed 
money,  since  the  recipients  of  the  initial 
$10  million  would — with  the  exception  of 
certain  particularly  needy  groups — have 
to  match  each  dollar  given  with  a  dollar 


from  non-Federal  sources,  an  additional 
87.250,000  would  not  be  available  for 
siiant>  until  priv.Tte  dor.ntion.-;  to  the  two 
endowments  equalled  that  smount.  and 
the  States  which  are  entitled  to  $2,750.- 

000  v.'ould  be  funneUng  their  own  funds 
to  the  r.rts.  The  object  is  not  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  preempt  the 
field,  but  to  spur  private  glvinst. 

At  lone  last  this  v.-ould  start  u.i  on 
the  seco-'id  and  third  lets  of  the  in'.ellcc- 
fial  jeurnev  envisioned  by  John  Adams 
when  in  1780  he  wrote  his  wiit  that: 

I  tr.uft  study  politics  ard  war  In  order  that 
niv  soc?  may  httvo  the  liberty  to  study 
:i!  itheaitttlcs  rjnd  philosophy  m  order  to  give 
their  children  the  opportunity  of  studying 
pr.otry.  music,  and  arcwcecture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  dls- 
tineuislied  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  author  of  the  bill  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  all  of  liis  life  in  this  Con- 
tiess  has  devoted  him.>eli  primarily  to 
this  type  of  leclslatlon  that  is  before  us 
now.  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
!\:r.  Thomi'soni. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 

1  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 

the  rule.  I  listed  some  of  the  groups  and 
individuals  who  are  urging  the  House  to 
enfct  this  bill.  At  tliis  time  I  want  to 
discuss  the  high  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 3nd  describe  the  bill  itself. 

Before  I  do  so.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  members  of  th.e  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor.  This  may  be  the  last  op- 
portiuiity  to  do  so  tins  session  E  aoh  has 
coopei-ated  with  me,  as  the  chairman,  to 
the  fullest  in  order  that  our  v.-ork  could 
move  forward. 

Althoush  there  have  been  differences 
of  opinion,  not  alone  on  party  lines,  each 
Member  has  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  assigned  to  us  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  IMr 
Powell  1 .  As  minority  leader  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin)  has  been  a  brilliant 
spokesman  for  his  point  of  view,  but  he 
has  never  thrown  roadblocks  which  have 
prevented  us  from  getting  on  with  our 
business. 

This  has  been  a  busy  year  for  us.  We 
have  had  important  legislation — and 
controversial  legislation.  We  have  done 
our  job.  It  could  not  have  been  accom- 
phshed  without  the  cooperation  and 
splendid  assistance  of  everj'  Member. 

In  connection  with  this  particular  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  appropriate  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  MoorheadI.  Heisnotamem- 
ber  of  the  committee,  but  it  was  his  bill 
In  the  SSth  Congress,  proposing  a  Foun- 
dation for  the  Humanities,  which,  to- 
gether with  bills  proposing  a  Foundation 
for  the  Arts,  paved  the  way  for  H  R.  9460. 
He  sat  with  our  subcommittee  during  tha»  - 
hearings.  There  was  cl3se  co.^^ultation^  teliectuaily 
during  the  period  when  we  were  working 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
White  House  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill 
submitted  by  the  President.  He  has  been 
most  helpful  and  cooperative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  9483, 
comes  to  the  floor  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 


The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
pointed  up  under  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic admini.sirations. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  its  I960  report,  "Scientific  Pi  og- 
re-js,  the  Universities,  and  the  Federal 
Government,"  said: 

We  repudlat«  emphatically  any  notion  that 
Eclentiilc  research  and  scientific  education 
are  the  only  Kinds  of  learning  that  matter  to 
.\merlca,  'The  responsibility  of  this  commit- 
tee IS  limited  to  scientific  matters,  but  obvi- 
ously a  high  civilization  must  not  limit  Its 
efforts  to  science  nlone.  Even  In  the  iuter- 
esta  of  science  itself  It  Is  essential  to  give  full 
value  and  support  to  the  other  creat 
branches  of  man's  artistic,  literary,  and  schol- 
arly activity.  The  advancement  of  science 
must  not  be  accomplished  by  the  Impover- 
ishment of  anything  else,  and  the  life  of  the 
mind  in  our  society  has  needs  which  are  not 
limited  by  the  particular  concerns  which  be- 
long to  this  committee  and  this  report. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  committee  was  named  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  made  its  report  to  him. 

President  John.son.  of  course,  by  his 
.submi:..-5ion  of  a  draft  bil'.  endorses  this 
legislation.  It  has  also  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
created  last  year  by  the  Congress  and 
appointed  by  President  Johnson.  At  its 
first  meeting  last  April,  with  22  of  its  24 
members  present,  the  Council — with  but 
1  dis.'-cnting  vote — adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  the  lecislation. 

The  Commission  on  the  Humanities, 
which  has  recommended  a  National 
Htmianities  Foundation,  was  composed 
of  20  members.  I  have  ro  idea  of  thrir 
politics.  Dr  Glenn  T.  Scaborc  sei-ved 
as  Chairman,  /-tomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, under  a  Democratic  sdminlstration 
Devereux  C.  Jusephs,  retired  board  chair- 
m.tn  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
served  as  Chairman,  Commission  on 
His  her  Education  under  President  Eisen- 
hower. Arthur  H.  Dean,  a  New  York 
lawyer,  was  President  Eisenhowers 
Korean  ppace  negotiator.  I  would  as- 
sume, then,  that  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities  included  men  and  women 
from  both  political  parties. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  bipartisan  na- 
ture of  this  bill. 

Perhaps  the  finest  suninaticn  of  the 
high  purpose  of  this  bill  was  given  b.v 
Dr.  Kingman  Brewster,  president  of  Yale 
iTnivevsiiy.  when  he  testified.  I  mieht 
p-'int  out  that  Dr  Brewster  was  Invited 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr,  GriffinI  as  one  who 
might  give  opposition  views.  This  he  did 
not  do.   He  told  us.  in  part: 

Perhaps  an  educator  and  a  father  of  five 
IB  In  a  siccial  prstlcn  to  5pprecl»te  the 
Importance  of  hov'ng  mr  ccimtry  reminded 
or  the  roots  of  its  cultu--e  end  the  goals 
of  Its  more  fundamental  Rsplr-Jtlf^ns. 

liid-cd    it  seems  to  me  the  ult  mate  end 

is  to  dev-ioo  the  cnpoclty  of  all  our  citljens 

th"    full    cnio\-nient    of   th»ir   lives    In- 

esthetlcally,  and   to  the  moral 

opjKDrtuv.ities:  all  the  rest  is  means. 

The  Importance  of  th<ee  ends  will  "« 
msgnlfled  as  we  move  in  nhat  one  5"Cl- 
o'ogist  has  already  ca'led  the  portlndustrlal 
era  If  v/e  have  no  Intellectual,  esthetic,  or 
moral  opportunities  as  wo  move  Into  auto- 
mation, we  will  be.  indeed,  a  sick  society 
and  much  of  the  slcltnesa  called  delinquency 
Is  due  to  the  fact  many  people  lack  that  pur- 
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ojse  which  comes  from  values  deeper  than 
i^ifore  and  deeper  than  povcr. 

It  seems  terribly  Important  to  me  that  the 
5Mp!e'5  representatives  in  the  Houses  of 
Consress  should  visibly  and  concretely  de- 
,;lire  their  sense  of  the  ImportAnce  of  the 
tateliectual,  tiie  esthetic,  and  the  moral  as- 
oec'-s  of  "t«  ""''  declare  It  In  a  way  which 
'everyone  can  see  and  hear. 

So  much  for  the  high  purpose  of  this 
leaislation. 

We  propose  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
Mie  by  the  creation  ot  a  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
iiavins  three  divisions,  composed  of  a 
N'ational  Endowment  on  the  Alts,  a  Na- 
iional  Endowment  on  the  Humanities. 
and  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
:he  Humanities. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Jill  provide  matching  grants  to  groups — 
nonprofit  organizations  and  State  and 
o^ber  public  organizations — and  to  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts  for  the  entire  range  of 
artistic  activity,  including  construction 
of  necessary  facilities.  Under  special  cir- 
cumstancss  matching  is  not  required. 
Special  grants  are  earmarked  foi'  States 
to  support  State  organizations  which 
aave  a  parallel  function.  A  one-time 
S25.00O  grant  to  States  having  no  arts 
council,  or  parallel  organization,  to  stim- 
ulate such  activity  is   also  authorized. 

Tlic  National  Council  on  the  .Arts  es- 
tablished in  1964  by  Public  Law  88-579 
IS  transferred  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Council  will  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  EndowTnent.  The  Council,  com- 
posed of  private  citizens,  will  advise  the 
Chairman  on  policies  and  proerams  and 
j^ill  review  applications  for  financial  as- 
sistance. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
m.imties  will  provide  nonmatching 
grants  and  loans  for  research,  award 
fellowships  and  grants  to  institutions  or 
:ndividuals  for  training,  support  publi- 
cation of  scholarly  works,  provide  for  the 
interchange  of  information,  and  foster 
■understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
.••.umanities. 

The  bill  H.R,  9460  will  establish  a  Na- 
•Jonal  Council  on  the  Humanities  com- 
posed of  private  citizens  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  servm-:  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Council,  The  Council  will  advise  the 
Chairman  on  policies  and  programs  and 
*11I  review  applications  for  financial 
assistance, 

A  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  will  Ije  established  to  insure 
coordination  of  the  two  endowments  and 
■-0  promote  coordination  between  the 
foundation  and  related  programs  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  It  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  Federal 
agencies  whose  programs  are  related  to 
the  arts  and  the  humanities 

Each  endowment  will  be  authorized  to 
receive  appropriations  of  S5  million  for 
ascal  year  1966  and  for  each  of  2  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  Thereafter  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  to  each  en- 
dowment as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  This  is  a  new  program.  The 
committee  deems  it  advisable  to  require 
legislative  review  before  additional  ap- 
propriations are  made. 


Additional  sums  are  authorized  to 
match  total  amoimts  given  to  each  en- 
dowment. Amounts  so  appropriated  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
may  not  exceed  S2.250.000  for  any  fiscal 
year,  and  amounts  so  appropriated  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
mamties  may  not  exceed  S5  million  for 
any  fiscal  year.  The  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  is  authorized  to  receive 
an  additional  sum  of  S2.750.000  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  be  granted  to  the  States, 
on  a  matching  basis,  to  support  State 
arts  councils,  or  similar  organizations, 
which  are  supporting  the  arts.  The  sums 
appropriated  by  the  States  are  presumed 
to  be  gifts  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  act. 

For  fiscal  year  1966.  and  for  each  of  2 
succeeding  ye:>.rs,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  authorized  to  receive  SoOO.OOO  for 
payments  to  State  educational  agencies, 
and  for  loans  to  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  related 
to  the  arts  and  humanities;  and  S500.000 
to  be  used  lor  training  institutes  to 
strengthen  the  tejching  of  the  humani- 
ties ind  the  arts  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools, 

Mtxlmum  appropriations  authorized 
for  each  of  the  first  3  fiscal  years  under 
the  bill  would  be  $21  million  per  annimi. 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are 
authoiized  for  administi-ation  of  the 
Foundation.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  determine  the  volume  of  grant 
applications  in  each  category.  The 
grant  review  and  processing  staff  de- 
pends Itrgely  on  the  volume  of  applica- 
tton«.  Administrative  expenses  of  the 
National  Science  Potmdation  were  about 
19  ppiccnt  of  program  costs  in  1952,  and 
by  1956  they  had  dropped  to  3  percent. 

Based  upon  the  actual  authorization 
of  $5  million  for  each  endowment,  it  is 
expected  that  administrative  costs  will 
be  Bl)oiit  15  j-jercent.  Depending  upon 
the  volume  of  applications,  the  success 
of  the  effort  to  obtain  private  gifts,  and 
the  additional  funding  authorized  under 
tills  activity,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
administrative  cost  ratio  of  the  Founda- 
tion eventually  will  parallel  that  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Members  have  expressed  interest  as  to 
h^^v  the  endowments  wUl  function. 
There  has  been  some  concei'n  over  the 
need  for  an  executive  committee,  or  a 
Baard  of  Directors  which  will  be  respon- 
sible for  making  the  grants. 

At  the  moment  we  place  full  responsi- 
bility in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
Chairmen.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  buck  stops  at  the  White  House.  It 
means  that  the  legislative  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  will  have  one  in- 
dividual upon  whom  to  rely.  Because  of 
the  determination  to  place  responsibility 
in  the  hands  of  men  appointed  by  the 
President  we  permit  their  terms  of  office 
to  run  concurrently  with  that  of  the 
Piesidency. 

The  present  National  Council  on  the 
.^rts  has  its  members  appointed  for  stag- 
gered 6-year  terms.  We  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities  in  the 
identical  manner. 

We  charge  each  Council  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  each  Chairman 


with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  cari-ying  out  his  functions 
Eaclr  Council  must  review  appUcations 
for  financial  support  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereon  to  the  Chaii-man. 
Neither  Chairman  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve an  application  until  he  has  re- 
ceived the  recommendation  from  the  ap- 
propriate Council,  unless  this  is  not  made 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  our  opinion,  a  reasonable  time 
would  be  the  oppottunity  for  the  Council 
to  meet  and  muke  its  recommendations. 

Autl-.ority  has  l>een  previously  granted 
to  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  to 
utilize  panels  of  experts,  and  a  similar 
authority  is  granted  herein  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  these  panels  will  be 
fully  utilized  in  the  evaluation  of  specific 
applications. 

As  the  report  points  out,  the  commit- 
tee deems  it  advisable  to  require  legisla- 
tive review.  This  bill  provides  that  an- 
nual reports  shall  be  made  by  the  re- 
spective Councils,  rather  than  by  the 
Chaii-man  as  was  provided  in  the  original 
administration  draft.  This  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  have  the  benefit  of  mi- 
nority views. 

There  is  a  significant  feature  in  the 
authorization  of  appropriations.  The 
bill  does  not  require  further  authoriza- 
tions for  sums  that  may  be  appropriated 
to  match  gifts,  or  to  match  appropria- 
tions by  the  States  for  support  of  the 
arts.  The  rationale  for  this  Is  the  obvi- 
ous: If  this  program  is  able  to  mobilize 
sufficient  funds  from  private  and  State 
sources  to  come  to  tlie  Congress  for  the 
maximiun  matching  appropriations  it 
will  have  proved  itself. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  hesitate  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, but  I  am  most  anxious  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  have  a  look  at  page  19  of 
the  bill  and  that  section  entitled,  "Es- 
tabUshment  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities." 

Now,  the  bill  states,  beginning  on  line 
13— 

The  Ooimcll  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art — 

And  so  forth.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  has  been  some  discussion 
of  this  problem  of  putting  two  represent- 
atives of  the  Smillisonian  on  this  Fed- 
eral Council.  .As  I  understand  it,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Galleo'  of  Art 
is  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
So,  in  effect,  you  have  two  representa- 
tives of  Smithsonian  en  this  Council. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
response.  I  might  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  technicaliy,  at  least, 
that  is  so.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
each  has  an  entirely  different  function 
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and  sphere  of  responsibility.  In  view  of 
the  fact  one  is  an  ornithologist,  and  the 
other  is  a  specialist  we  felt  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  both  on  this  Council. 

Mr  MAHON  It  .'leems  to  me  this 
might  present  somewhat  of  a  difficulty. 
This  was  not  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve not.  This  was  an  amendment  to 
the  original  legislation  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  that  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  committee  would  consider  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  and  make  sure  that  any 
action  taken  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  like  that  opportunity  myself  and 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  any 
proposition  the  gentleman  might  make. 
Obviously  I  would  do  that.  Perhaps 
during  the  remainder  of  general  debate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  can 
discuss  this  matter  and  see  if  we  can 
arrive  at  some  suitable  agreement. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.~ylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peni^ylvania.  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr.  Mahons  question,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  in  an  ad- 
ministrative position  over  many  institu- 
tions— museums,  research  agencies,  and 
so  forth— within  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. The  secretary.  Mr.  S.  Dillon 
Ripley.  i.s  a  good  administrator  but  is  not 
actively  participating  in  the  arts  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  If  Mr  Ripley  does  his 
job  well,  he  has  more  than  enough  to  do 
already,  and  should  welcome  support 
from  another  competent  member  of  the 
Smlthsonir.n  Institution  team,  who  is 
specially  competent  in  art.  art  schools, 
and  administration  in  the  fine  arts.  It  is 
Impossible  to  fathom  Mr.  Ripley's  objec- 
tion to  two  members  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  team,  as  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, I  certainly  compliment  the 
committee  on  the  addition  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Mr, 
John  Walker,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  William 
Walton. 

The  Secretary-  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Is  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  an  orni- 
thologist, former  director  of  the  Peabody 
Scientific  Museum  at  Yale  University — 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  arts  whatso- 
ever. 

This  is  an  art^  bill,  requiring  Judgment 
and  supervision  by  an  artist  with  a  fuU 
rich  artistic  background  for  the  top 
council. 

Ripley  is  a  scientist  as  have  been  all 
the  former  directors  of  the  Smithsonian 
and  we  may  well  expect  future  directors 
to  be  scientists  as  well. 
Again  this  is  an  arts  bill. 
The  Director  of  the  National  Gallery. 
John  Walker,  came  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  after  being  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  at  the  Amencan  Academy  in  Rome, 
a  position  working  with  painters,  archi- 


tects,    sculptors,     and     musicians — not 
scientists  and  administrators. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  al- 
ready the  local  contacts  with  small  art 
museums  and  schools  to  insure  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  Federal  assistance 
to  the  arts  program,  so  of  course  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  will 
be  a  real  asset  on  the  council. 

These  additional  members  are  really 
excellent  planning  t>ecause  we  have  two 
persons  who  are  outstanding  in  the  field 
of  arts  and  highly  respected  throughout 
the  world  To  have  a  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  without  the  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  Mr.  Walker,  or 
without  the  chaii-man  of  the  Commission 
on  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Walton,  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  From  my  long  experi- 
ence as  a  collector,  and  on  the  boards  of 
cultural  institutions.  I  can  firmly  state 
that  when  we  have  the  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  Mr.  John 
Walker,  an  outstanding  man  in  the  arts. 
willing  to  serve,  he  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  this  council. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  am  sure  there  is  no  question  In 
the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
about  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Walker. 
I  believe  that  the  essential  question  here 
In  the  gentleman's  mind  which  I  will 
discuss  with  him  following  this  colloquy, 
is  structurally  whether  or  not  the  Smith- 
sonian should  have  two  repre.sentatives. 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
answer  to  that  is  very  clear.  People  who 
are  active  and  experienced  in  the  arts 
as  Mr.  John  Walker,  and  Mr.  William 
Walton,  are  necessary  on  this  particular 
arts  council.  1  must  say  to  you  further 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Is 
so  busy  on  so  many  things,  he  obviously 
will  not  have  time  to  attend  all  these 
meetings  of  these  various  commissions 
and  boards,  let  alone  take  an  affirmative 
part  in  countrywide  programs  on  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  So  we  need  somebody  who 
is  specifically  interested  and  active  in 
the  arts  to  represent  this  particular  ac- 
tivity. Nobody  even  argues  that  such 
person  would  be  an  ornithologist. 

Mr.   BOW.    Mr.    Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield?  g 

Mr.   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 

Mr.  BOW,  In  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  may  I  say  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Smithsonian  not  being 
interested  in  the  arts,  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  is  only  one  of  the  six  Smith- 
sonian bureaus  which  may  contribute  to 
this  overall  national  program  of  arts 
and  humanities.  The  others  include  the 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology,  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  suid  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
If  you  are  going  to  pick  out  one  of 
these  men  from  these  various  bureaus  of 
the  Smithsonian,  I  wonder  why  you  do 
not  take  all  of  them? 

Mr,   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,     I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr,  FULTON  of  PennsylvaiUa.  1  \^. 
lieve  my  friend,  the  gentleman  froc 
Ohio,  misimderstood  me,  I  do  bellevt 
that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  vert 
interested  in  the  arts.  I  have  been  s 
member  of  a  congressional  joint  Senats- 
House  committee  for  construction  of  s 
building  for  the  Smithsonian  Instltutlor, 
that  Is,  the  new  Museum  of  History  aa: 
Technology  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I  i, 
not  think  there  is  any  question  here,  : 
tlilnk  this  whole  question  revolve 
around  what  amoimts  merely  to  a  tech- 
nical point  with  respect  to  the  institt. 
tion.  I  repeat  my  offer  to  discuss  it  ls«: 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  froit 
Texas. 

I  sissume.  of  course,  that  my  frlenc 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  is  enthusi- 
astically In  support  of  the  bill. 

We  are  the  last  civilized  nation  or 
the  earth  to  recognize  that  the  arts  ar.c 
the  humanities  have  a  place  In  our  nj. 
tional  life. 

I  suppose  it  is  fun  to  refer  to  ballt: 
dancers  as  toe  dancers,  butterfly-cha- 
Ing,  and  so  on.  But  the  fact  Is  that  1; 
our  background,  each  and  every  onf 
of  us.  through  our  ancestors,  has  beer 
exposed  to  a  cultural  environment  in  tb 
nations  of  our  origin  which  we  have  nc; 
provided  for  our  children  or  for  our- 
selves. 

I  urgently  and  respectfully  reques 
favorable  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  B31EBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th; 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  : 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersfv 
Mr.  KREBS.  I  rl.se  to  commend  a- 
colleague  and  friend  from  New  Jerser 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  fe 
House  today.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  tt? 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  bee 
devoting  his  energies  and  talents  for  tSf 
last  10  years  studying  this  program, 
am  privileged  to  associate  myself  wli* 
his  remarks  and  with  the  purposes  of  tte 
legislation. 

Mr.   THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHATRM.^N.  The  gentlenu: 
from  Ohio  (Mr  .AyresI.  recognizes  tht 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRirrrt 

for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  r-ifli; 
myself  10  minutes. 

At  the  outset.  I  wi.sh  to  acknowiec?i 
the  kind  remarks  made  by  the  chainns 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  dlstlngulshr: 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'M: 
Thompson.  I  should  like  to  reciproctK 
by  saying  that  the  gentleman  from  Nf 
Jersey  performed  in  a  ver>'  fair  and  n 
emplary  manner  as  chairman  of  the  !u!> 
committee  during  the  hearings  on  tti-' 
legislation  and  during  the  dellberatior 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Needless  to  say.  the  point  of  vle«  ' 
a  number  of  Members  on  our  side  S' 
not  prevail  during  the  deliberations  li- 
the subcommittee.  Accordingly.  It  ^ 
our  hope  and  expectation  that  this  fct 
would  be  adequately  and  thoroughly  wr 
sldered  by  the  full  committee  on  EduW' 
tion  and  Labor 

As  Incredible  as  It  might  seem  "»■•*' 
this  bill  came  before  the  full  conui:'' 
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ree— this  bill  which  obviously  is  very  far 
reaching  in  its  impact — it  was  dealt  with 
jnd  reported  out  after  only  15  minutes 
ij  consideration  In  the  full  committee. 
Believe  it  or  not.  a  simple  motion  to  read 
-.he  bill  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  wU]  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.r.an  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
sfntleman's  recitation  of  the  action  of 
•jie  full  committee.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
correct.  That,  In  my  estimation,  does 
aot  mean  that  the  measure  does  not  de- 
arve  the  consideration  that  is  due  it. 
;,•■  that  any  of  us  are  not  familiar  with 
::,  or  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
iWdy  it.  But  we  did  have  an  unfortu- 
ate  situation  in  which  the  gentleman 
iom  New  Jersey  was  attempting  to  get 
1  full  discussion  of  the  bill  and  another 
lember  of  the  committee  kept  moving 
le  previous  question  in  order  to  get  to 
-ome  legislation  which  was  to  follow. 

1  regret  that,  I  regret  it  very  much. 
:  think  It  should  not  cause  any  Member 
\i  vote  against  the  bill  since  it  is  sound. 
But  I  must  acknowledge,  reluctantly, 
■Jiat  that  was  the  situation.  I  wanted  to 
naie  clear  that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  was  not  moving  the  previous  ques- 
lon.  An  overzealous  and  highly  es- 
eemed  colleague  did  It  for  him. 

.Mr.  GRIFFIN.    I  want  to  make  it  clear 
■.".at  I  did  not  intend  to  indicate — and 
;?r!ainly  I  did  not  say— that  the  gentle- 
aan  from  New  Jersey  was  responsible 
!3rwhat  happened  in  tlie  lull  committee. 
3-j!  nevertheless  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  a  serious  re- 
jponsibility  to  carefully  consider  legls- 
ation  as  complicated,  as  far  reaching, 
cd  as  novel  as  this  legislation.    That 
ie  committee  would  not  even  read  the 
iiil,  and  would  report  it  out  with  less 
-aan   15    minutes   of    consideration,   is 
iiocking.  to  say  the  least. 
Perhaps  the  fact  has  no  bearing,  but 
:  so  happens  that  the  bill  was  reported 
'it  in  this  fashion  on  June  24 — the  same 
me  24.  when  there  was  a  very  impor- 
•i.it  dinner  downtown  which  the  Presi- 
ient  addressed— a  SlOO-a-pIate  Demo- 
Tstlc  fund-raising  dinner. 
Quite  a  few  bills  were  reported  out  of 
^ou£  committees  on  that  day,  and  the 
?^ldent  told  his  audience  and  the  rest 
'  the  Nation  on  that  evening  about  the 
rfat  job  that  Congress  was  doing.    He 
aiPd  off  nine  important  congressional 
KSiievements  on  that  very  day — and  he 
■sfcrred  to  the  reporting  by  the  Com- 
-ttce  on  Education  and  Labor  on  that 
^TT  day  of  this  biU  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
ijtion  Act.    Surely,  the  scheduling  of  his 
«Sress  could  not  have  been  related  in 
nj  way  to  the  kind  of  consideration 
Such  this  bill  received. 
iTie  bill  before  us  is  very  complicated 
^.slatlon.     One  who  seeks  to  under- 
^d  the  proposed  organizational  struc- 
«  can  easily  get  lost  in  a  maze  of 
"wells  and  foundations.    The  bill  con- 
"oplates  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
f^al  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
■j^anjties,  a  Federal  Council  on  the 
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and  the  Humanities,  a  National  En- 
™inent  for  the  Arts,  a  National  En- 


dowment for  the  Humanities,  a  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities,  and  so  forth. 

After  one  wades  through  all  ol  that,  he 
may  finally  discover  a  fact  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 
Thompson)  has  already  acknowledged. 
Although  he  will  have  advice,  which  he 
need  not  take,  one  man— the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts — will  have  the  power  and  authority 
under  the  bill  to  hand  out  grants  to  those 
groups  and  to  those  individuals  that  he 
believes  should  be  subsidized.  That  is  a 
lot  of  power  and  control  over  the  arts  to 
vest  in  any  one  man. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  a  bill  to 
set  up  and  establish  a  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.  I  voted  for  that  bill  at  that 
tune.  I  said  then,  and  I  should  like  to 
say  again,  I  believe  there  is  a  limited 
role  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  in  this  field.  The  Federal 
Government  could  play  a  part  in  the  pro- 
motion and  encouragement  of  the  arts 
and  the  humanities.  But  I  said  then 
that  I  hoped  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  would  recognize  there  are  many 
ways  for  the  Federal  Government  to  rec- 
ognize and  encourage  the  arts  without 
launching  a  program  of  direct  subsidies. 

For  example,  certain  changes  in  our 
copyright  laws  would  be  helpful.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  indirect  ways  to  en- 
courage more  financial  support  through 
revision  of  our  tax  laws.  By  providing 
tax  Incentives  the  Federal  Government 
could  be  Instrumental  in  channeling 
more  private  funds  into  the  arts.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  provide  indirect  sup- 
port. 

But  the  fears  of  many  who  voted 
against  the  establishment  last  vear  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  have 
been  borne  out.  As  I  understand  it.  one 
of  the  first  actions  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  was  to  endorse  this  legis- 
lation. Other  than  that  I  know  of  no 
recommendations  which  the  Council  has 
made— despite  the  fact  that  Congress 
directed  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  to  make  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  creative  activities  and 
high  standards  and  increased  oppor- 
tunities in  the  arts  might  be  encouraged 
and  promoted,  as  well  as  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  arts.  It  w^as  contem- 
plated that  before  legislation  such  as 
this  would  be  considered,  there  would  be 
studies  made  by  the  CouncU  and  that 
based  upon  such  studies,  recommenda- 
tions would  be  submitted.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Council  has  done  nothing  more 
than  just  endorse  this  legislation. 

Actually,  the  Council  on  the  Arts  has 
not  performed  its  function  In  accord- 
ance with  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congre.ss, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFrN,  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  FINDLEY,  I  will  be  glad  to  be 
corrected  If  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  believe 
that  the  day  the  White  House  specialist 
on  the  arts  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  behalf  of  this  legislation,  the 
White  House  as  of  that  day  had  not  even 
yet  made  public   the   names  of  those 


people  who  would  serve  on  the  Arts 
Council, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  Is  correct. 
When  the  hearings  began,  although  a 
number  of  months  had  elapsed  sine* 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
still  had  not  been  appointed  Interest- 
ingly enough,  very  quickly  after  this  fact 
had  been  brought  into  discussions  at  the 
hearing,  an  annoimcement  appointing 
the  members  of  the  Council  came  from 
the  White  House. 

There  is  genuine  concern  about  the 
effect  of  direct  subsidies  on  the  arts? 
Russell  Lynes,  writing  in  Harper's  maga- 
zine, said  this: 

I  am  not  worried  about  creeping  soclaltBm 
in  the  arts,  but  about  creeping  mediocrity. 
Tile  less  the  arts  have  to  do  wlih  our  political 
processes,  I  believe,  the  healthier  ihey  will 
be. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Rockefeller 
panel,  composed  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, who  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  to  a  study  of  this  general  sub.iect. 
came  up  with  limited  recommendations 
in  this  area.  That  panel  recommended 
that  at  this  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  go  no  further  than  to  pro- 
vide Federal  matching  grants  for  the 
construction  of  such  buildings  as  concert 
halls,  auditoriums,  and  theaters.  The 
panel  did  not  recommend  that  the  Fed- 
era!  Government  should  directly  subsi- 
dize artists. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Chainnan. 
there  could  be  no  more  painful  death  to 
truly  creative  art  in  the  United  States, 
no  surer  punishment  for  the  great  art- 
ists in  oiir  coimti-y  for  daring  to  be  dif- 
ferent than  passage  into  law  of  H.R. 
9460. 

I  come  from  a  congressional  district 
which  is  blessed  with  more  than  its 
normal  share  of  creative  talent. 

Many  of  the  worlds  best  architects 
and  architectural  firms  are  or  were  resi- 
dents of  my  congressional  district;  such 
architects  as  Mlnoru  Yamasakl  and  the 
late  Ellel  Saarinen. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  great  sculptors, 
such  as  Marshall  Fredeiicks.  make  their 
homes  in  my  district. 

In  deference  to  these  artists  and  with 
a  profound  respect  for  their  genius,  I 
cannot  and  will  not  support  a  bUl  which 
can  only  lead  to  mediocre  art  and  a  Fed- 
eral straltjacket  over  creativity. 

This  bill  is  being  presented  as  some- 
thing new, -something  daring,  a  great  in- 
novation. It  is  not  daring.  It  is  not  an 
innovation.  It  is  straight  plagiarism 
But  worst  of  all,  it  is  straight  plagiarism 
of  Federal  control  of  the  arts  which  has 
done  nothing  for  the  truly  great  artist 
and  instead  has  rewarded  that  which  has 
no  meaning. 

France  has  had  a  National  Academy 
of  Arts  for  years.  But  beaux  arts  has 
had  a  consistent  habit  of  turning  its 
back  on  the  man  with  talent  and  re- 
warding the  man  who  follows  the  safe 
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iparty  line  and  does  not  dare  to  deviate 
Irum  the  noi-m. 

If  the  Nationnl  CFJ!ciy  of  Art  iuft  a 
lev.-  b'acks  away  from  here  could  o'.vn  the 
canvases  of  the  artists  who  have  been 
teiiubb'.-d,  vilified,  find  iirr^ccuted  by  of- 
fic'll  art  in  F'.anre  since  the  luin  of  this 
tcTilniy.  it  would  be  the  most  famous 
Jr.U!i'='UPi  in  the  wo'  Icl. 

To  UBire  iiist  !>  few  v.ho  v.-ere  declured 
iinfit  and  whfi^f  painlin'ts  were  biack- 
fciUed  by  omcial  art  in  France,  there 
}Korp  sucii  men  '  -  !7e-"oir  pc.-hnps  trie 
t.r«ci:,'<;t  r^'ii-er  of  the  impressionist 
^^»iool;  rernmiP.  r.  scn.us  vho  was  slan- 
iJered  b'.'  ^nd  endurance  and  forced  to 
tTt!'.-e  in  dlsn.r.re:  Van  GoRh.  who  oven- 
Iwnliy  shot  Viimself  after  his  paintings 
|wrre  "frozen  inif  bv  offlcia!  critics  who 
.cou'd  not  paiit:  Touloii'e-Lautrec.  who 
jviis  d.'s:.;=.i;d  rind  f  ^•^t  out  f  )r  leaviri;  his 
•'c!3S3.'  There  .vas  Dr-as  and  Oauguin. 
who  fled  to  the  South  Sec:s  to  find  pesce 
pud  acceptance. 

Ev"n  the  creat  Rrdln.  perhaps  the 
ireitcst  sculptor  in  five  centuries,  could 
aioc  'vin  official  approval  of  the  govem- 
mnit-appoinied  aiars  of  what  was  good 
or  bad  in  art. 

Hi!  was  forced  to  show  hi3  works  at  a 
sperlal  pavlliou  while  the  French  Na- 
tional ELxhibltion  was  bein?  held,  a  pa- 
viMiu  erected  in  his  honor  by  private 
citizens  of  Paris — not  the  government 
kvhich  could  not  foigive  him  for  his 
|5eniu.s. 

N'nw  we  are  beins  asked  to  inflict  the 
same  sort  of  punishment,  the  same  sort 
of  vilification  upon  our  artists. 

We  a^e  being  urged  to  back  a  bill 
whi  -h  w'U  set  up  an  ofT.cial  art  c^ar  sim- 
^■ar  to  ihe  cultural  czai-  in  the  Soviet 
lUiUon. 

'  Things  beins  what  tliev  are  in  Wa?h- 
incjton.  we  can  be  sure  that  if  this  biil  is 
pas.sed.  the  day  will  not  be  far  off  before 
".e  demand  political  allegiance  of  tho.se 
who  receive  Federal  gifts,  rliat  we  see  the 
conltoverstal  ignored  and  mediocre 
praised. 

We  will  not  have  to  v.-orry  fbout  pop 
art.  It  will  be  pap  art  or  poppa  art  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  has  the  official 
word  and  h's  hands  on  the  Federal  purse 
strngs. 

We  do  not  need  this  bill.  Tlicre  is  no 
shorta:;e  of  positions  for  qualified  artists 
in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  We  are  short 
23,000  architects  at  present,  for  instance, 
and  t.'^at  is  ju.st  the  beginning. 

In  case  official  Washington  does  not 
know  it.  there  is  a  great  deal  going  on 
outside  the  limito  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  a  greet  deal  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  has  to  do  with  art. 

The  best  things  ve  can  do  for  these 
budding  artists,  these  soon-to-be  avant 
garde-ists  Is  to  get  out  of  their  way  and 
let  them  find  themselves. 

They  are  not  askin".  for  Federal  hand- 
outs and  official  pats  on  the  head  from 
those  who  do  not  know  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  When  the  time  comes, 
they  will  want  us  to  see  what  they  have 
done,  or  listen  to  what  they  have  com- 
posed   or  read  what  they  have  written. 

But  until  that  time,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  get  out  of  their  way  and  let  them 
alone  so  they  can  help  create  a  better 
tomorrow  for  us  and  for  themselves. 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlcm-in  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
this  b'U  is  of  such  world-shaking  im- 
portance. I  think  it  ought  to  be  heard 
hy  morv'!  than  25  or  '0  M^moers  of  the 
lion."!?.  Therefore  I  make  the  point  of 
cvdFv  that  a  qtiorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  1  After  oount'rr;  1  Sevent.v-seven 
riombprs  rre  prcfient.  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  -vill  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  Clerk  et>lled  Ihe  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names' 

IRoU  No.  300  i 

\4f'iT  Fi;o^iA  Po.'*a:e 

0.iU3gher 
Or--€:i,  Ores- 


Aii-lerson, 

TiT-.n. 

Geone  W  Jones.  Mo. 

BoltfjM  Kanh 

Bonr.>*r  Lnclscy 

CaliUl  Inri;  Md. 

'';iani':'"!:ali;  McClary 

iJ-Kltiarlj  McDowell 

Derwu  ski  MflrG.-cccr 

Di--gs  M.injr.,  An. 

Kvins.Tpun  Moss 


r  301 
rjw^ii 

Rc«r.lck 
Rou:lcbr\i£h 

RlMli 

Slsk 

St"«l 

TeisTj2.  Te%. 

Thomas 

rvjoippson.  T"*:. 

Toll 

WaT*on 


F.irJisicy  O'Hftfji,  m;c1i.     M'ritht 

Pl'hor  O'Nc-U.  Ga. 

Freli'igh'.r'sen    Plrnie 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  re.stimed  the  chair. 
Mr.  YoriiG,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wiiole  Hou'^e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bUl 
HJt.  9460,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
Q'loi-um,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  381  Members  re.sponded  to 
their  name-,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The   C'^mmittee  resumed   its   sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chiirman,  when 
tlie  point  nf  tin  ouo'.atm  n\->G  made  T  had 
•iparlv  c?mp]et?d  my  statement.  I 
:  hould  like  ro  conclude  b'-  focusing  upon 
sevei'al  provis'oiis  in  the  bill. 

First.  I  refer  a  Tain  to  the  fact  that 
power  and  authority  to  give  away  the 
Federal  doUprs  wi'i  be  \-ested  under  th's 
bill  in  a  czar,  to  bp  appointed  by  the 
?re?i''en* — ^-vnc  indi\if'iip.! — and  th:s  ap- 
poin'-menj.  under  the  bill  will  mt  e.en  be 
fub.iert.  to  c^nlrmation  by  ihe  '^enate 
This  czar  will  ha\e  authority  to  make 
"rants  not  onlv  to  groups  .^nd  organiza- 
tions, but  also  to  Individuals — these  in- 
dividuals whim  he  considers  to  be  artists. 

I  should  also  li!:c  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion ci  the  Committee  on  another  provi- 
sion. There  are  two  Dav's-Bacon  tv-pe 
provisions  in  this  legi.slation.  One.  sec- 
tion .5(k  ■  refers  to  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  by  contractors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  facilities. 
That  is  the  usual  and  the  familiar  Davis- 
Bacon  provision  relating  to  construction 
which  we  have  seen  in  other  legislation. 
My  ob.iection  does  not  go  to  that  particu- 
lar provision. 

However,  look  carefully  at  section 
Sig>.  the  language  at  the  bottom  of  page 
11,  line  22.  which  reads  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt  of 
any  grant  under  thU  section  that  the  group 


or  Indlvldunl  or  the  State  or  State  njir:.-:" 
rocei\ing  .such  gr?.nt  furnish  t-.^lequate  rtss-.ir- 
.-ances  to  the  Se  retary  of  Ijibor  thai  d.  .i;; 
professions;  iierlo.Tncrs  aT,d  related  or  f-i. 
parting  proteisto».,u  personnel  *  •  •  en^, 
played  O'l  projcc's  -r  p.-oductlc^ns  wl'.lr:!,  zr*t 
:ianced  Ir.  v,'.>o  e  c  tn  p  irt  ur.der  Ih..  it  . 
tioJ".  w:\l  lie  p.i*;!.  wl'.jnv.;  -u^issqtient  rl-L..;r- 
t)o-i  or  rebate  on  any  sccou.nt,  not  !esf  Th-r, 
tlis  mlnlmur.i  co:Tipc:;s  itlon  as  deter  !il.-.f. 
bv  i.lii  Secretary  nt  Lofenr  tu  be  the  pre.  . . 
ii:g  .nt'..:tmu.r.  coTiperis-itl^n  foi  iK.r£0.;»  rj., 
ployed  ir.  almtlar  nctlvilics. 

This  is  a  novel  and  a  unique  provl.^'.on 
Tl  goes  far  beyond  the  traditional  Davi.';- 
3iCon  concett  wnich  aojilies  to  l^brrp;; 
and  mechanics  emp'-yed  on  the  con- 
strue: ion  ijrojects  and  under  this  provi- 
sion the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  clci'  - 
mine  the  mi;'!lmum  co.-nrensation  to  be 
paid  to  performers  in  the  arts.  Mem- 
bers should  note  that  the  provision  dees 
mt  scy  "the  prevnOing  minimum  rare  in 
th.e  area  or  the  locality."  It  says  the 
■prevailing  minimum  comnensalion  fcr 
i:ri^ans  employed  in  similar  activities  ' 

Imagine  what  will  happen  in  the  ca*? 
of  small-town  theater  groups.  Many  of 
those  groups  are  interested  in  this  bi.:. 
nnd  they  will  eaperly  seek  Federal  funds 
under  it.  If  such  a  group  does  win  the 
favor  of  the  arts  czar,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  have  the  sole  authorif.-  to 
deccrmine  the  minimum  compensation  f) 
be  :>6!d  to  the  stars  and  to  all  of  ti;e 
.supporting  actors  and  other  performei'5 
Under  the  bill,  .tuch  a  small-town  theater 
ori-'anizatlon  vvotild  have  no  appeal  from 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  dI 
Labor  setting  such  compeasatlon  ra*e£ 
.^urh  a  provision  should  not  be  In  tin; 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  French  philo.sophcr 
once  made  the  observation  that  "the  only 
artist  who  does  not  deserve  respect  is  the 
one  who  works  to  please  the  public  ir.: 
ofScial  mccess  " 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  wrlHass 
of  a  distinguished  American  art  critic. 
In  his  book.  "Modern  Art."  Thomn.^ 
Craven  wrote: 

P.ir's.  In  1900  v.-ns  the  chermlr.g  ho.'1(>«  t? 
all  nntions.  but  whnt  was  she  doing  for  the 
.irti.ns?  •  •  •  It  !s  fitting  at  this  point  to 
enumerate  :ner  heroes  and  record  her  nfficir.: 
r.ttitude  towird  the  men  whom  she  diso- 
bligingly nei^lected. 

At  the  I  official  I  exhibition,  contemjor.r 
art  was  lavishly  dieplayed  in  the  Grnr.c 
P.dnls.  occunylng  10  rooms.  •  •  •  The 
honors  went  to  artists  glorifying  bourgeouls 
Ideals  of  saints  and  nucjes  •  •  •  while  the 
crit'-cs  voted  for  Bouguereau.  D.tgnflr.- 
Bou"eret  and  Gerome. 

Not  a  single  artist  of  real  me'l'.  "T--  »:■ 
vtted:  not  Renoir.  Cezanne.  Dogas.  ?tt-T.e" 
Gawgiiln.  Toulouse-Lautrec,  or  Seurflx  '  ' 
Tliese  men  were  snsoect — they  were  s-'"- 
po.'^ed  to  hold  subversive  opmion.";  and  fl ."; 
gerous  sentiments.  •  •  •  Offlcial  France  eoul^ 
not  appreciate  the  simple  po«ter3  of  thP 
imprersionlsrs.  She  cannot  tppreclnte  then 
today.  She  Judges  artists,  not  by  their  pi"- 
ture?,  but  br  their  morals  and  the'r  jt-iMtt'^ 

The  sculptors  fared  no  better  There  »-e! 
plenty  of  room  for  the  Joanne  of  .-ire  rculp- 
tors.  but  there  was  no  room  for  Rodir. 

The  Impreps'onL't-s.  snubbed  by  the  stn:?- 
sold  out  to  farstghted  dealers  like  Daraad- 
Ruel  through  which  agency  the  poorer  worM 
of  Monet  and  the  specialists  In  stinllgli'- 
dribbled  slowly  into  America.  The  best  can- 
vases, like  wines,  were  put  away  against  a 
rising  market.  Cezanne,  slandered  beyono 
endurance,  his  masterpieces  In  storage,  re- 
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tired  in  1900  nnd  died  m  1906  to  the  creat 
relief  of  the  peasants.  Van  Gogh,  one  of 
his  lew  supporters,  shot  himself  ;n  1890:  .-.ad 
in  1903.  Gauguin's  miseries  were  ended 
To'iiouse-Lautrec.  the  devil's  advocate,  con- 
cluded his  Bohemian  passage  In  1901.  A  year 
before  his  death,  he  wis  being  :mltatcd  by 
a  yo  ing  Spaniard  on  h'S  firtt  -irlt  to  Prir:s. 
The  young  Spaniard  was  Pcbio  Picasso. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  wliich  received 
only  15  minutes  of  attention  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labo.'  should 
be  recomraitted  to  that  committee  for 
:'i'i;hci-  Etudy. 

M:-.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  IMr. 
White  I. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  previous  automatic  roUcall  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  insti-uctions, 
dealing  with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.Act,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  from 
being  on  the  floor.  Had  I  been  here,  I 
would  i-ave  voted  "nay." 

M.-.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei-sey.  Mr. 
Chair.man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
co;isume  to  the  gentleman  from  .Alaska 
[Mr.  RivERsl . 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr,  Chair- 
man I  rise  in  supix)rt  of  H.R.  9460.  a  bill 
that  would  establish  a  National  Founda- 
tion oa  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  in- 
dudins  appropriate  national  endow- 
ments and  advisory  councils.  Last  year 
the  highly  esteemed  Commission  on  the 
Humanities  issued  a  report  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  foundation  such 
as  that  envisioned  here  to  do  for  the 
humanities  and  arts  what  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  has  done  for  the 
sciences.  This  year  I  was  proud  to  be 
among  those  who  introduced  legislation 
to  establish  such  a  Foundation.  Today  I 
am  pl^ased  to  give  my  support  to  this 
bill. 

In  iheje  times  when  we  stand  ready  to 
seize  what  our  late  President  Kennedy 
called  "the  burden  and  gloi-y  of  free- 
dom," it  is  essential  that  we  develop  the 
capacity  to  live  meaningfully  and  respon- 
sibly in  an  unpredictable  and  complex 
civilization.  To  simultaneously  shoulder 
the  b'jidens  and  achieve  the  glories  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  we  must  have  a 
humane  and  enlightened  society.  To  ac- 
compl'sh  this  we  must  of  necessity  look 
towarj  the  humanities — those  studies 
which  preserve  and  develop  our  human 
'.alues — those  -studies  concerned  with  the 
quality  and  spirit  of  human  existence. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  humani- 
ties for  our  lives  and  times  is  obvious. 
Yet,  what  Is  the  slate  of  the  humanities 
m  America  today?  Sadly,  we  Imow  they 
are  neglected.  We  know  there  is  an  ever 
widening  schism  between  the  scientific 
and  humanistic  studies.  The  affluence  of 
the  sciences  has  made  them  most  attrac- 
tive to  students,  thus  depleting  the  ranks 
of  potential  scholars  and  teachers  in  the 
hum.rnities.  As  a  result,  the  respectable, 
out  relatively  "poor"  humanities  lack  the 
re.sources  to  provide  the  prestige  and 
wide  influence  so  critically  needed  today. 

The  proposed  Foimdation  would  have 
as  its  purpose  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  a  broadly  conceived  policy  of 
fupport  for  the  humanities  and  the  arts, 
out  could  not  attempt  to  direct,  control, 
or  otherwise  Influence  the  scholarship, 
teaching,  research  or  artistic  endeavors 


it  supports.  The  term  "humanities  and 
the  arts"  is  broadly  defined  and  Inclusive 
in  character.  Among  the  Foundation's 
major  functions  would  be  the  awarding 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships  and 
grants  for  research  and  for  creative  work 
and  performance  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts.  In  summary,  the  Foundation 
would  redress  to  a  degree  the  imbalance 
in  prestige  and  finances  with  which  the 
sciences  have  been  favored,  upon  the 
prem'se  that  lanrrue'res  and  1  terature. 
history  and  philcs-phy,  and  the  visual 
and  performing  ans  arc  as  important  to 
the  progress  and  fulfillment  of  mankind 
as  a  science. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  lesislation  to 
establish  a  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  has  the  s-apport  of  Alaska's 
leading  educators.  Shortly  after  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  358,  very  much  like  H  R.  9460 
in  purpose,  Dr.  William  R.  Wood,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  .Alaska,  wrote 
me  to  express  his  enthusiastic  support  of 
such  a  Foundation.  ,ind  so-in  thereafter 
forv.arded  to  me  a  supporting  letter  from 
a  faculty  committee  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Letters  of  the  University  of 
Alaska,  as  follows- 

UNTVZnSITY  or  At.asxa, 
Collrm,  A'aiko,  February  1.  :9es. 
Dr  WiLluiM  R.  Woofi. 
President:.  Vr.iversitti  of  AUmka. 
College.  Alaska. 

Dear  Pbesident  Wood:  Rwponding  to  your 
5U2gPstioii,  the  committee  appointed  by  Ocau 
Chu.-Ics  J.  Kelm.  of  the  College  of  Arte  and 
Letters  University  of  Al'iska.  oilers  the  fol- 
lowing st.atement  In  support  of  SH.  358  and 
related  bills: 

"We.  the  undersi'?ned  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Arts  i.nd  I.^jtters  of  the  University 
of  Alaska.  stronrU-  tupport  and  fj?l  a  great 
need  lor  Federal  Ictrlsl'atlon  .-^nd  "id  for  the 
humanities,  which  have  been  sorely  neglected 
'n  ine  past.  We  rie  tcpcclail.v  gratiScd  bv 
th;  Introduction  of  HJl.  S58  'ind  v.-e  strongly 
urge  its  careful  cciKlder.ition  ^nd  passage. 
The  proposed  National  Hun-nnitlea  Pou'idt- 
tion  as  -.i  corollary  to  the  National  Science 
Pound.Mlon  should  provide  .America  with  the 
much-needed  hvmanlstic  values  to  supple- 
ment Its  accelerating  f'chiiologioal  advances. 

"Apart  from  Its  national  benefits,  the  pro- 
posed Nat!on.-.I  Humanities  Foundation 
would  be  CEpeclally  significant  for  the  State 
of  Alaskr,.  It  woiild  e.n.".olc  us  to  exploit 
more  fully  our  speciflc  geographical  posi- 
tion which  up  to  now  has  been  utilized 
primarily  br  t.be  n^.tural  pciencer.  It  would 
m,ike  It  posslbl?  for  us  to  explore  ciiltur.-illy 
the  huge  area  cf  t.le  North  Pao'flc  (northern 
J.-.p:in.  .vl,.,k...  Northwest  Canadi.  nnd.  If 
po'jsible.  Siberia).  It  Is  anticipated  that  In 
time  work  in  toe  North  Pacific  region  would 
be  clo.rely  osroci.^ted  with  comparable  educa- 
tional activities  in  far-northern  Buro-.^slan 
countrle.'i  adj.<cent  to  the  Arctic  Ocean — 
Scandinavia.  Greenland.  Iceland,  and  north- 
em  Russia.  Ill  tiie  understinding  of  cul- 
tures and  civilizations  in  this  specific  area, 
Alaska  would  become  a  naiur:il  center  for 
new  International  exchanges.  Technological 
contributions  from  the  natural  sciences  here 
have  much  such  cultural  Interchange  feasi- 
ble but  It  requires  the  humanistic  endeavor 
to  utilize  it  fully.  Consequently  the  con- 
tribution Alaska  can  make  in  the  area  of 
the  humanities  is  a  considerable  one.  par- 
ticularly In  regard  to  Its  multiracial  popula- 
tion (Indian,  Eskimo.  Aleut,  Russian.  Japa- 
nese, etc.)  and  their  values,  traditions,  lan- 
guages and  cultural  achievements.  Further- 
more. Alaska  would  serve  as  a  laboratory 
for  studying  man's  spiritual  values  under 
extreme  climatic  and  geogrsphlcal  condi- 
tions.    Once  established,  the  National  Hu- 


manities Foundation  would  present  new  op- 
p  jrtunltles  to  .Alaska  nnd  Its  people  for  self- 
expression,  which  would  take  place  under 
the  banner  of  International  and  Interracial 
uj'Jerstaudlng." 

Rudolph  W.  Krejci, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Assistant  Pro/csnor  of  Philosophy,  Head. 
Donald  L.  KAtrpMANN". 
.iKsisiaiiT  Professor  of  English. 
WALTEn  J.  Benesch, 
.As!:s!ttnt  Professor  of  History  and  Phi- 
.osopiiy. 

VlfARREN   W.  OTTEMII.LE3, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 
Committee  of  the  CoUcge  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, University  of  ."Vlaska.  representing;  De- 
pirnnent  cf  Art.  Department  of  English, 
Department  of  Journalism  Depirtmeut  of 
Llnnulsiics  snd  Foreign  Lan.-;uigcs.  Depart- 
ment of  Music.  Department  of  Philosophy, 
itiid  Department  of  Speech,  Drajn.i,  and 
R  ..-Jlo. 

Mr.  C.iairman,  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  to  foster  the  arts  and 
humanities  is.  in  the  national  interest.  I 
urge  pa.'^sagp  of  H  R.  9460. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton IMr.  MEEhsl. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bin  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation. 
The  need  Is  besoming  increasingly  clear 
for  such  a  foundation  that  can  help  to 
brinj  to  bear  more  effectively  the  Na- 
tion's intellectual  and  artistic  resources 
on  the  problems  of  man. 

Last  February  I  stated  here  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  foundation  "will  take 
a  monumental  step  toward  achieving  the 
goal  of  establishing  the  mind  on  an  equal 
iootin=j  with  matter." 

TMs  is  necessaiT.  not  because  of  some 
vacuous  concept  of  a  race  between  the 
sciences  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ai'ts 
r.nd  humanities  on  the  other.  Nor  is  the 
necessity  based  on  some  idea  of  correct- 
ing a  discrimination  against  the  human- 
ities. 

The  assistance  given  the  sciences 
through  the  offices  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  worthy  and  neces- 
sary. The  need  for  similar  assistance  to 
the  humanities  and  arts  grows  out  of  our 
certainty  that,  man  must  know  more 
about  himself  and  his  relationship  to 
oiher  men  and  his  world. 

The  need  is  more  pressing  each  day. 
For  example,  this  is  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion. Even  the  ger.eralist  is  now  a  spe- 
cialist at  being  a  generallst.  As  each  of 
us  is  drawn  by  the  demands  of  occupa- 
tional competence  and  the  burgeoning 
body  of  knowledge  Into  our  own  little 
cocoon  of  specialization,  the  very  con- 
cepts with  which  the  arts  and  humanities 
deal  can  atrophy. 

And  what  are  these  concepts.  Thev 
are  tlie  truly  "big  ideas  '  that  man  has 
contemplated  and  wrestled  with  since  the 
beginning  of  enlightened  citilization. 
They  are  concepts  dealing  with  truth, 
God.  beauty— concepts  that  provide  th(? 
foundation  and  justification  of  man's 
very  existence. 

Without  the  guiding  principles  de- 
veloped and  examined  and  constantly 
interpreted  and  reevaluated  by  the  hu- 
manities, man  may  verj-  well  be  able  to 
create  ways  to  "get  there"  faster  but  will 
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ultimately  fail  for  the  lack  of  having  any 
meanmgful  place  to  go. 

I  cannot  share  the  alarm  of  some,  that 
ours  Is  a  decadent  society  bereft  of  values 
and  goals.  But  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  we  never  allow  that  decay  to  begin. 
The  great  civilizations  of  this  world  have 
all  established  their  place  In  liistory  not 
merely  as  great  military  powers,  as  great 
centers  of  commerce  or  as  nations  pos- 
sessed of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge. They  have  also  given  the  world 
superb  achievements  In  art,  music,  his- 
ton,-,  the  theater,  literature,  phllosophj'. 
and  statecraft.  We  are  a  great  nation. 
But.  we  have  not  reached  our  potential. 
The  world  is  moving  with  such  rapidity 
that  today  we  must  pay  heed  to  all  the 
a.spects  of  our  society  to  Insure  that  each 
facet  grows  with  the  expansion  of  the 
whole. 

The  humanities  and  all  they  encom- 
pa.^:  the  arts  in  all  their  manifestations, 
ir.ust  thrive.  This  bill,  providing  for  a 
N'a'ional  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, gives  impetus  and  encourage- 
ment from  which,  hopefully,  all  mankind 
win  benefit 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  fMr.  St  Gehm.\inI. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  that 
s'.velling  chorus  of  distinguished  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  House  in  support  of 
the  proposed  National  Foundation  on  the 
ArfJS  and  the  Humanities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  long 
past  when  we  as  a  Nation  can  assume 
our  inherited  role  of  world  leadersiiip 
aithout  giving  leadership  in  every  area 
of  human  endeavor:  that  is  to  say.  In 
th  'se  matters  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  those  matters  of  the 
physical  world  about  us.  Surely  the 
great  nations  of  the  past  have  given 
equal  attention  to  these  two  great  realms 
of  activity. 

President  Johnson,  in  transmitting  the 
proposed  bill  as  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's specific  legislative  proposals, 
stated: 

Thl3  Congress  will  conelder  many  programs 
whlcii  wUl  leave  an  enduring  mfirlc  on  Ameri- 
can IL'e  But  It  may  well  be  that  passage  of 
this  legislation,  modest  as  it  Is,  will  help  se- 
cure for  thi.i  Congress  a  sure  and  honored 
place  In  the  story  of  the  advance  of  our 
clvlUzatloa. 

Similarly.  President  Eisenhower's 
Commission  on  National  Goals  stated  In 
Its   1960   report; 

In  the  eyes  of  postorliy.  the  succees  of  the 
United  States  as  a  ctvuizcd  society  "Mil  be 
largely  Judged  by  the  creative  activities  of 
Ita  citizens  In  art.  architecture,  Ufjature. 
music,  and  the  sciences. 

The  arts  and  the  humanities  on  one 
hand,  and  the  sciences  on  ihe  other,  are 
inextricably  bound  together  since  they 
both  represent  part  of  man's  unending 
r,-»arch  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 
That  the  Congre.ss  has  heretofore  given 
such  strong  support  to  the  sciences  to 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  means  only  that  we  of  tills 
Congress  share  the  Inescapable  respon- 
sibUiiy  t^  cjjrrect  this  imbalance  In  our 
national  effort. 


The  proposed  Foundation  Is  Important 
not  only  for  this  primary  and  most  com- 
pelling reason  of  balance  in  our  total 
Federal  programs,  but  for  other  reasons 
as  well.  For  example,  the  Foundation 
would  give  new  and  greatly  needed  in- 
centives to  faculty  members  in  all  areas 
of  the  arts  and  humanities  who  have  felt 
in  ihe  recent  past  iliat  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cares  only  for  the  needs  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Whether  we  have  In- 
tended it  or  not,  the  artist  and  humanist 
among  our  teachers  and  scholars  has 
been  forced  to  assume  the  role  of  a  some- 
wiial  second-class  citizen.  As  a  result, 
many  of  our  potentially  brilliant  stu- 
dents in  the  arts  and  the  humaiilties 
have  elected  to  follow  other  career  fields 
ill  wMch  the  rewards  and  recognition 
could  be  considered  more  sure. 

To  those  who  say  that  a  Federal  agen- 
cy for  support  of  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities means  control  over  these  areas 
of  our  national  life,  I  would  pomt  out 
that  our  experience  in  both  municipal 
and  State  support  has  shown  that  this 
Is  definitely  not  the  case.  In  those  States 
where  a  State  agency  has  been  estab- 
lished in  support  of  the  arts— New  York 
is  a  prime  example — programs  have 
flo'arlshed  without  a  trace  of  government 
control  over  the  content  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  same  can  be  seen  many 
times  over  in  cases  involving  municipal 
support  of  the  arts.  Our  cities  have 
granted  assistance  to  such  institutions  as 
symphony  orchestras  and  museums 
without  attempting  to  exercise  control 
over  their  programs  or  contents.  More- 
over, creation  of  a  Federal  agency  de- 
voted to  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  In  all 
aspects  of  our  national  hfe  would  provide 
incentives  for  the  creation  of  comparable 
agencies  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
tliroughout  the  country.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  provide  the  need- 
ed leadership  in  this  regard  without  in- 
hibiting artistic  or  scholarly  efTort  in  any 
way.  In  point  of  fact,  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration Is  unmistakably  clear  on  this 
issue.    Section  4(c)  states: 

In  the  administration  of  this  Act  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  policy  determi- 
nation, personnel,  or  curriculum,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school  or 
other  non-Federal  agency.  Institution  orga- 
nization, or  associrvtloa. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  en- 
tirely convinced  of  the  rlghtness  and  the 
need  of  this  proposed  legislation.  More 
than  that.  I  am  convinced  of  its  absolute 
inevitability.  Frankly  speaking.  I  want 
very  much  to  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  which  enacted  the  first  legisla- 
tion of  this  scope  aJTectlng  the  arts  and 
the  humanities.  And  I  feel  that  eaeh  of 
you  likewise  will  want  to  look  back  on 
this  session  as  the  one  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  broad  acJiievements  in  other 
fields,  first  gave  overdue  and  merited  rec- 
ognition to  the  place  of  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  in  our  American  society. 
Failure  to  take  action  now  In  this  area 
of  our  national  endeavor  will  give  a  hol- 
low sound  to  many  of  our  other  bold 
programs  for  the  betterment  not  only  of 
our  own  country  but  of  the  world. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
(Mr.  McVicKERl. 

Mr.  Mc\TCKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  bill  I  Introduced  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  last  January  was  a  measure  to 
establish  a  National  Humanities  Foun- 
dation and  to  provide  Government  sup- 
port for  humanistic  endeavors.  I  felt 
then,  and  I  feel  now.  that  this  Is  a 
proper  area  for  Federal  participation;  an 
area  which  any  nation  asplrLnf;  to  lead- 
ership in  the  world  community  carmot 
afford  to  neglect. 

I  therefore  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  many  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  in 
endorsing  the  more  comprehensive  meas- 
ure now  before  the  House  to  "promote 
progress  and  scholarship  in  the  human- 
ities and  the  arts." 

The  point  has  been  made  repeatedly 
that  we  have  concerned  ourselves  with 
scientific  and  material  progress  to  the 
exclusion  of  spiritual  values.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  dispute  the  desperate 
need  for  moral  guidance  and  leadersWp 
in  a  confused  and  uncertain  world. 
Such  leadership  is  not  altruism.  It  Is 
national  self-interest. 

The  nourishment  of  the  mind  and  the 
spirit  has  become  as  important  to  our 
national  welfare  as  technical  assistance 
Progress  in  human  relations  has  laiteed 
far  behind  modem  scientific  advances 

The  wisdom  democracy  demands  of 
the  average  man  is  obscured  by  intol- 
erance, bigotry,  and  ignorance. 

Our  best  hope  for  today  and  for  the 
future  is  to  reconcile  the  eternal  conflict 
between  man  and  "thing"  and  to  restore 
the  humanity  of  man. 

The  arts  are  fundamental  to  man's 
beinii.  Through  the  ages,  man  has  at- 
tempted to  grasp  and  communicate  the 
meaning  of  life  through  art.  It  gives 
form  and  meaning  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexities of  living. 

The  humanities  are  equally  basic. 
The  future  of  democracy,  freedom  and 
man  himself  depends  upon  maintaining 
and  developing  the  creative  and  imagina- 
tive abilities  of  mankind. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Gov- 
errmient  can  never  legislate  into  beine  a 
lively  cultural  life,  for  true  expression 
cannot  be  achieved  except  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  independence  and  freedom 
The  Government  can.  howet'er.  help  to 
create  such  an  atmosphere.  That  is  the 
goal  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  In 
fostering  and  encouraging  Individua! 
creativity,  we  can  contribute  to  the  ele- 
vation of  all  human  values.  And  it  is 
ultimately  the  human  values  which  are 
the  universal  values,  with  the  power  to 
unite  mankind  and  shape  Its  destiny. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  very  vital  piece  of  legislation, 
through  the  introduction  of  H.R  1070.i 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  debate  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  quite 
surprised  to  hear  several  speakers  5tat« 
that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
assist  the  arts  and  humanities.    That 


attitude  strikes  me.  if  I  may  paraphrase 
a  famous  statement  delivered  in  1796  by 
.tobassador  Charles  C.  Pinckney:  "Bil- 
lior^  for  defense,  but  not  1  cent  to  con- 
tribute to  the  arts  and  humanities." 

This  bin  Is  long  overdue.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  represents  a  cultivation  of  the 
best  spirit  in  our  country.  As  a  member 
.if  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
."Astronautics.  I  have  watched  the  gap 
grow  between  Federal  support  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  and  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. We  have  tended  to  forget,  in  the 
prfssure  drive  since  the  launching  of 
sputnik,  that  there  are  many  precious 
values  in  America  that  are  being  starved 
and  neglected.  The  truly  American  spir- 
it is  tlic  spirit  of  quality,  the  spirit  of 
excellence,  and  the  spirit  contained  in 
creativity  and  all  that  implies. 

One  of  the  easiest  things  to  do  in  this 
House  is  to  poke  fun  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  and  humanities.  But 
In  doing  so  we  are  hurting  our  Nation 
and  hurting  ourselves.  I  am  proud  of 
the  efforts  of  the  supporters  of  this  leg- 
islation on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  in  working  with 
them  in  order  that  the  American  dream 
nay  be  realized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dls- 
Hneuished  gentleman  from  Pcnn.sylvania 
!Mr  MoorheadI. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  before  us  today  primarily  because 
of  the  great  legislative  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Thomp- 
50x1,  and  his  subcommittee.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  here  today  al.so  because  of 
the  grassroots  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion across  the  Nation  and  In  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  Congress 
Eome  114  Members  of  this  body  on  this 
>ide  of  the  aisle  introduced  one  or  more 
of  the  various  bills  to  establish  a  na- 
tional foundation  to  promote  the  arts  and 
the  humanities. 

One  reason  that  this  legislation  has 
more  cosponsors  than  any  other  before 
this  Congress  is  that  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  help  to  rectify  a  situation 
created  by  Congress. 

Year  after  year.  Congress  after  Con- 
srefs,  we  have  voted  millions  and  billions 
o£  dollars  for  scientific  research  and 
education. 

And  vp  were  ripht  to  do  so. 

The  Department  of  Defense  wanted 
money  for  re.search  and  technology;  so 
did  NASA  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

And  we  gave  it  to  them  and  we  were 
richt. 

But.  to  the  young  people  of  this  Nation 
have  we  Indicated  that  the  Nation  is  in- 
terested only  in  scientists? 

And  in  Congress  after  Congress  we  were 
concerned  about,  we  debated  about,  and 
Ke  adopted,  programs  to  improve  the  ma- 
terial, the  economic  lot  of  Americans. 
We  voted  for  the  tax  cut  and  the  war  on 
poverty,  full  employment  and  area 
redevelopment. 

And  we  were  right  to  do  so  because 
economic  security  is  second  only  to  na- 
tional security  in  importance  to  the 
Congress. 


But,  to  the  young  people  of  this  Nation 
have  we  Intiicated  that  material  wealth 
is  the  only  goal  of  life? 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  do  a  little 
toward  righting  the  imbalance  between 
science  and  technology  on  the  one  hand 
and  arts  and  letters  on  the  other. 

Today  we  can  say  to  all  Americans,  but 
to  young  Americans  in  particular,  we  are 
interested  not  just  in  the  quality  of 
your  goods,  but  more  importantly  in  the 
quality  of  your  lives. 

The  distinguished  historian  Arnold  J. 
Toynbee  has  said:  ' 

Man  Is  astonishingly  goi3d  at  dealing  with 
the  physical  world,  but  he  is  astonishingly 
bad  at  dealing  with  human  nature:  there- 
fore, an  Inch  gained  In  the  understanding 
of  and  command  over  human  nature  l.s  worth 
a  mUe  In  the  understanding  of  and  command 
over  physical  nature. 

I  urge  you  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
itaining  that  inch  by  voting  today  for 
H.R.  9460  to  establish  a  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  have 
raised  the  specter  of  Government  control 
of  arts  and  letters. 

Let  us  face  the  issue  squarely. 

First.  Government  control  of  what? 
Of  the  Foundation? 

The  Chairmen  of  the  two  endowments 
and  the  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
would  be.  more  or  less,  of  Government; 
but  the  26  board  members  of  each  of  the 
two  endowments  would  be  very  Inde- 
pendent of  Government  and  hopefully 
men  of  stature  sufQcient  to  withstand 
any  improper  pressure. 

In  order  to  give  the  Foundation  an 
added  measure  of  independence,  section 
10(aii2)  authorizes  the  Foundation  to 
receive  private  donations  and  section 
11  lb  I  seeks  to  inspire  such  gifts  by  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  to 
match  private  donations. 

Thus  In  the  National  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Foundation  we  are  creating  not  an 
institution  of  Government  but  an  insti- 
tution designed  to  be  able  to  talk  back 
to  Government. 

Therefore,  if  it  be  not  control  of  the 
Foundation,  then  tlie  fear  must  be  of 
control  by  the  Foundation  of  those  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  assisted  by  the 
Foundation. 

Again  we  look  first  to  the  boards  of 
the  two  endowments  who  are  to  be  per- 
sons eminent  in  the  fields  of  humanities 
or  the  arts.  In  a  fight  between  Govern- 
ment and  educators  or  artists,  such  per- 
sons would  almost  assuredly  be  on  the 
side  of  academic  and  artistic  freedom. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  bugaboo  of  Gov- 
ernment domination  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  freedom  of  the  institutions 
and  individuals  to  be  assisted. 

If  we  look  at  It  this  way.  I  submit  that 
the  creation  of  a  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation  will  add  to. 
rather  than  take  away  from,  the  free- 
dom of  the  Institutions  and  individuals. 

We  do  not  propose  the  creation  of  a 
monolithic  structure  of  aid  to  education 
and  culture. 

On  the  contrary,  we  propose  an  addi- 
tion to  a  pluralistic  system  of  support  for 
education  and  the  arts. 

The  old  saying  is:  "He  who  pays  the 
piper  calls  the  tune." 


But.  I  submit  to  you  that,  if  there  are 
enough  people  willing  to  pay  the  piper, 
he  can  select  his  own  tunes.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  this  addition  to  our  plural- 
istic s>'stem  of  support  for  the  arts  and 
letters. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  submit  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  add  to, 
rather  than  detract  from,  the  freedom 
of  men  and  women  of  arts  and  letters. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  oppo- 
nents question  the  complexity  of  the 
structure  of  the  Foundation. 

To  a  degree  I  share  their  sentiments. 
If  I  could  disregard  the  facts  of  history. 
I  would  prefer  one  single  foundation  of 
learning  and  culture  into  which  science, 
arts,  and  humanities  would  be  poured  so 
as  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  what  C.  P.  Snow  calls 
the  "two  cultures." 

The  facts  of  history,  however,  are  real 
and  the  humanists  and  artists  were  con- 
cerned that  they  would  be  swallo'i^ed  up 
if.  newborn  on  the  Government  scene, 
they  were,  in  effect,  made  part  of  the  15- 
year-old  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  first  alternative  was  to  establish 
one  foundation  with  jmisdiction,  with- 
out distinction,  over  both  the  arts  and 
the  humanities.  At  this  point,  the  men 
of  arts  felt  that  they  would  be  outnum- 
bered and  swallowed  up  by  the  men  of 
letters. 

The  next  alternative  was  to  establish 
two  seperate  and  distinct  foundations — 
one  for  the  artists  and  another  for  the 
humanists.  There  were  several  objec- 
tions to  this  idea.  First,  two  foundations 
would  be  just  as,  if  not  more  difficult  to 
administer  than  the  two  endowments 
contemplated  in  H.R.  9460.  Second,  two 
separate  smaller  foundations  v.'ould  be 
less  able  to  match  the  prestige  of  tlie 
single  National  Science  Foundation. 
Third,  it  would  mean  a  further  and  un- 
necessary fracturing  of  our  learning  and 
culture.  Finally,  and  most  important  it 
would  not  recognize  the  interrelated  im- 
portance of  the  arts  and  humanities  to 
our  civilization.  The  arts  and  human- 
ities not  only  give  us  what  is  beautiful 
to  see  and  hear  but  they  also  teach  us 
what  to  look  for  and  listen  for.  And  it 
is  important  that  an  audience  know  these 
things.  A  great  civilization  needs  the 
man  who  communicates  to  us  in  paint — 
but  it  is  a  greater  clvlization  which  can 
understand  that  communication  to  the 
fullest.  And  that  understanding  Inspires 
the  artist  to  even  greater  heights  of 
creativity. 

I  conceive,  it  to  be  a  central  function 
of  a  National  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  to  promote  excellence  in  the 
creation  and  the  luiderstanding  of  art  in 
America — to  develop  a  great  audience  for 
great  creative  artists. 

As  Walt  Whitman  said  of  poetry: 

Poetry  like  a  grand  personality  la  a  growth 
of  many  generations.  To  have  great  poets, 
there  must  be  great  audiences,  too. 

Or  as  T.  S.  Eliot  said: 

A  religion  requires  not  only  a  body  of 
priests  who  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  a 
body  of  worshipers  who  know  what  Is  being 
done. 
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HR.  9460  is  deslcned  to  accomplish 
Oiese  objectives,  at  Uie  sams  time  meet- 
in?  Llie  objections  of  tlie  men  of  arts  and 
tiie  men  of  letters. 

It  recoenizes  the  principle  that  there 
.sliould  be  one  foundation  of  prominence 
and  vibibtlity  equal  to  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  indicate 
that  our  Nation  is  not  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  tlie  very  important  fields  of 
science  and  technology. 

HR.  9460.  howf.\er.  v/ould  also  recog- 
nize that,  in  tile  nonscientiflc  fields,  theie 
is  a  difference  between  the  practitioners 
of  the  arts  and  the  teachers  of  the  arts 
and  humanities.  For  that  reason  the 
bill  creates,  under  the  one  roof  of  tlie 
Foundation,  two  national  Endowments, 
separate  in  their  operation  and  budget — 
one  for  the  arts  and  the  other  for  tlie 
humanities. 

To  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  two 
endowments  not  only  with  each  other, 
but  also  witli  other  related  Government 
activities,  ilie  bill  creates  within  the 
Foundation  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  comiwsed  of  Govern- 
ment officials  having  responsibility  in  this 
area.  The  members  of  the  Council  are 
tlie  Chairman  of  the  Arts  Endowment, 
the  Cliairman  of  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment, the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
tlie  Director  of  tlie  National  Galieiy  of 
Art,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts,  and  a  member  designated  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  State.  The  Inclusion  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  con.stitutes  a  symbolic  bridge 
between  ttic  "two  cultures." 

This  bill,  this  structure,  has,  in  gen- 
eral, the  approval  of  men  of  arts  and 
men  of  letters.  It  ha.^  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Coneress,  This  legislation 
has  the  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who.  in  transmiltins  it  to 
the  Congress,  said: 

Thi.s  C.intfresR  w,ll  coriR'dPr  m  my  pro?T.im.=i 
'A-hjCli  »i11  Ic-.vp  iin  fndiirlTig  mnrk  on  Amer- 
"■.»ii  lUf  B^:t  It  ni:iy  well  bo  that  pusiise 
ct'  thi-^  leeisl.ition-  modest  .is  it  (a.  will  .ticip 
jiecure  for  lliis  Congress  j  sure  and  lionored 
place  In  lliB  storj-  of  the  advance  of  our 
ctviltziition 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  secure  that  "honored 
place"  I  uige  my  colleagues  to  support 
tins  bill. 

Jlr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlfmnn  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chainiian,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  p.vcellent  statement.  As  a  pprsonal 
friend,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  we  In 
Pittsburgh  arc  proud  of  Representative 
:Mcorhead  because  of  the  leadership  that 
he  has  taken  in  developing  his  tjill  on 
the  humanities,  embodied  in  this  iegLsla- 
tion  and  wr  hope  he  Is  successful  in  tlie 
future  in  working  for  further  progress 
along  these  lines. 

May  I  infor.m  the  House  that  Duqucsne 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  June  1965  has 
awarded  Congressman  Moorhead,  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  doctor's  degree  in  the  arts 
and  letters  because  of  his  sponsorship 


and  development  this  legislation.  The 
applause  of  the  House  is  well  merited. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  kmd  words. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  Amer- 
ica's evoivine  panorama  is  pulsating  and 
dramatic.  Our  space  exploration  pro- 
gram lias  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams 
of  yesteryear.  Our  acliievements  in 
weaponry  and  defensive  mechanisms 
continue  far  beyond  what  was  consid- 
ered the  ultimate  only  e  sliort  time  ago. 
Our  progress  in  transportation  would 
tax  tlie  imagination  of  a  modern  Jules 
Verne, 

New  and  improved  products  move  off 
assembly  lines  with  almost  monotonous 
velocity.  Roadbullders  can  scarcely  keep 
ahead  of  the  Increasing  volumes  of  auto- 
mobiles, now  appearing  at  the  rate  of  9 
million  units  per  year.  Shopping  centers 
rise  almost  overnight  in  areas  only  re- 
cently desolate.  Electric  power  lines 
thread  their  way  in  every  direction  to 
bulging  cities  and  emerging  rural  com- 
munities. 

It  is  exciting  and  stimulating  to  watch 
America  move  forward,  but  only  those 
who  will  not  look  can  fail  to  see  the 
dangers  that  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the 
pace  in  which  we  are  living.  Not  every 
Individual  is  physically  and  mentally 
able  to  cope  witii  the  tension  that  comes 
with  high-speed  industry  and  high-speed 
society.  Adding  to  the  confusion  is  the 
uncertainty  of  world  relations  plus  the 
pitious  echos  of  bomb  and  artillery  blasts 
from  far  away  Vietnam. 

Congress  has  provided  amply  for  sci- 
ence and  Industry  to  reach  new  heights 
in  tlie  space  program,  for  the  domestic 
economy  to  absorb  the  requirements  of 
an  expanding  population,  for  the  mili- 
tary to  carry  out  the  operations  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  of  the  country.  But 
I  que.stion  whetlier  we  can  consider  our 
work  complete  unless  we  move  now  to 
repair  a  long-neglected  phase  of  Ameri- 
ca.Tlife, 

On  March  15  of  this  year  I  introduced 
HR.  6285,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arto  and  the  Humanities  to  promote 
progress  and  scholarship  in  the  liumani- 
tips  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States. 
Numerous  other  bills  akin  or  identical 
to  H  R.  6235  have  also  been  offered,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  this  Congress  will 
be  remt-is  if  it  fails  to  take  afflrmative 
action  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  emphasis  on  the 
sciences,  we  have  failed  to  provide  en- 
couragement of  talents  and  interests 
that  are  basic  to  lifting  the  soul  of  the 
individual  anri  improving  the  culture  of 
a  society  The  facilities  for  biincin? 
good  music  and  drama  to  our  communi- 
ties, for  Instance,  are  e.xtremely  limited. 
Even  in  larger  cities  where  spacious  out- 
door bowls  and  parks  are  available,  box 
ofBce  prices  are  usually  neces."iarily  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many  of  those  who 
crave  such  entertainment  for  their  fam- 
ilies. 

HR.  6285  would  stimulate  private 
philanthropy  and  State  activities  for  cul- 
tural endeavors,  and  it  would  lead  the 


way  in  providing  humanistic  studies  and 
a  pursuit  of  the  arts  for  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich  in  small  communities  as  well 
as  in  large  population  centers. 

Last  June  27  Larry  Wollers,  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  devoted  his 
daily  contribution  to  Franklyn  Mac- 
Cormack.  a  midwest  radio  favorite  on 
WGN  for  the  past  35  years.  These 
paragraphs  are  from  that  article: 

In  a  diiy  when  poetry  has  become  aiiath- 
ema  to  many  people.  especlaUy  young 
ones,  MacCorm.ick's  tromendoua  popularity 
rest.^  large:y  on  his  gift  at  reading  verse 
His  moat  popular  item  continues  to  be  'Wlij 
Do  I  Lo'. e  You."  first  recorded  with  Wayne 
King  24  years  ago.  Other  favorites  are  ".^a 
Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine."  by  James  Wli!'. 
comb  Rtley.  "September  Song."  and  "WheJi 
the  World  Was  Young."  done  as  poetry 
readings  rather  than  songs.  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  favorites  Including  Ellaa- 
heth  Barrett  Browning's  "How  Do  I  Love 
Thee,"  from  "Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese,' 
Kipling's  "If,"  Bryant's  "Thanatopsls."  and 
"Tlie  Face  on  the  Bar  Room  Floor." 

MacCormack  appeals  to  the  oiling,  the 
shut-ins  ."ind  even  persons  who  threaten 
suicide.  He  kept  one  would-be  suicide  talk* 
ing  and  going  until  dawn  when  he  found 
surcease  in  a  church. 

The  MacCormack  program  also  fea- 
tures hit  music  from  musical  shows,  dur- 
able songs,  dance  music,  and  polkas 
But,  according  to  Larry  Wolters: 

No  matter  what  the  requests,  he  plays  n,o 
"Junk"  music,  as  he  calls  rock  'u'  roU. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  works  of 
Riley  or  Kipling,  a  solo  by  Galli-Curfi  or 
Piriza,  an  orchestral  number  by  Tos- 
canlni  or  Kostelanetz,  or  even  the 
"Pennsylvania  Polka"  by  Lawrence 
Welk  could  be  ho::rd  above  the  din  ol 
ear-splitting  toots  and  screeches  that 
taunt  youth  with  unbarbered  manes  to 
perfoi-m  jungle  gyrations,  but  America 
must  plan  beyond  the  generation-a-go- 
go.  When  young  children  are  expcsed 
to  good  music,  poetry,  and  plays,  t!ie 
impression  will  carry  through  into  adult 
life  and  bring  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  arts. 

The  urgejicy  for  legislation  is  suc- 
cinctly explained  by  Archaeology  maga- 
zine in  its  appeal  for  support  of  a  bill  for 
a  NationE.1  Humanities  Foundation  of- 
fered by  a  colieague  In  Congress: 

As  in  any  contest  worth  entering,  tbe 
■stakes  are  high — in  this  they  are  our  na- 
tional prestige,  our  spiritual  life,  our  survival 
as  a  cultural  entity. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  frentleman  from  Ne«' 
York  IMr.  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yjrk.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R 
9460.  which  would  establish  a  Nnliotial 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties, I  believe  that  this  is  an  Important 
step  forward  and  an  important  bill  I 
wou'd,  however,  confirm  what  my  cil- 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
lias  recently  said,  that  the  bill  was  ac- 
corded very  rapid  treatment  and  con- 
sideration in  the  fu'-l  committee.  Hav- 
ing said  this,  however.  I  would  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  fMr.  Thompson]  for  hi? 
leadership,  his  thoughtfulncss  and  hi.' 
courtesy  in  the  way  the  bill  was  han- 
dled in  subcommittee.    Would  that  tbe 
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full  committee  had  treated  the  bill  with 
the  same  degree  of  time  and  caie. 

As  regards  the  substance  of  the  bill, 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities deserve  greater  recognition  and 
support  at  the  national  level,  and  that 
what  wc  do  on  this  bill  and  in  the  arts 
generally  in  the  United  States  will  re- 
f.ect  the  quality  and  the  excellence  of 
our  Civilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  which  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish is  lo  develop  and  promote  a  broad- 
ly conceived  national  policy  of  support 
for  the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the 
United  States. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
through  its  endowment  would  provide 
matching  grants  to  groups  and  to  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  creative  and  per- 
foi-ming  arts  for  the  entire  range  of 
artistic  activity,  including  construction 
of  necessary  facilities. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Humani- 
ties and  its  foundation  would  provide 
iioiimatching  grants  and  loans  for  re- 
•iearch,  award  fellowships  and  giants  to 
institutions  or  individuals  for  training, 
support  publication  of  scholarb'  works, 
provide  for  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion, and  foster  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  humanities. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
the  maximum  appropriation  authorized 
for  each  of  the  first  3  fiscal  years  under 
this  bill  would  be  $21  million  per  an- 
num. 

This  is  a  clear  step  forward,  but  I 
think  it  might  be  interesting  to  compare 
this  sum  with  the  amount  .spent  by  oth- 
er countries  to  promote  e:-:cellence  in  the 
arts. 

In  1965  the  Arts  Council  In  Great  Brit- 
ain received  S8  million.  The  total  Fed- 
eral and  local  subsidy  in  West  Germany 
for  repertory  theaters  and  opera  houses 
alone  was  $37,500,000  in  1961.  Tlie  Ca- 
nadians plan  to  raise  their  subsidy  from 
S3  lo  $6  million — this  is  equivalent  to 
on  American  expenditure  of  S60  million, 
or  three  times  the  figure  per  year  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  cost*  in  the 
arts  are  going  up  verj-  substantiallv.  The 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fiuid  Report,  "The 
Pcrformins  Arts:  Problems  and  Pros- 
pects," points  out  that  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  has  taken  place  in 
the  arts  In  the  past  two  decades, 
but  almost  all  of  this  expansion  is 
amateur.  By  way  of  rough  iUustratlon, 
the  recent  total  of  1,401  ssonphony  or- 
chestras is  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber existing  in  1939.  but  only  54  are 
composed  predominantly  of  professional 
musicians. 

This  is  also  true  In  the  theater.  At 
one  point  in  America,  in  1927.  there  were 
some  590  commercial  theaters.  This  to- 
<iay  has  dropped  to  about  200,  although 
the  number  of  theatrical  enterprises  in 
seneral  has  risen  15  percent  in  the  last  10 
years. 

The  costs  on  Broadway  Illustrate  the 
problem  further. 

In  the  1930's  a  straight  play  produced 
on  Broadway  cost  about  $25,000,  Today 
the  costs  are  probably  a  minimum  of 


$100,000.  quadruple  what  they  used  to 
be. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  in  terms  of  pri- 
vate philanthropy  the  same  sources  that 
existed  are  no  longer  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
arts  receive  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
corporate  philanthropic  dollars. 

Further,  there  is  recognition  at  the 
State  level  of  the  importance  of  art 
councils. 

The  New  York  State  Arts  Council,  for 
example,  which  was  established  in  1961, 
provided  assistance  to  some  four  pro- 
fessional companies,  giving  92  perform- 
ances in  46  different  areas  of  the  State. 
The  cost  to  the  State  was  $330,000.  In 
1963  some  57  professional  companies 
gave  224  performances  in  over  88  loca- 
tions. The  cost  lo  the  State  was  $166,800. 
Although  the  number  of  performances 
tripled  and  the  number  of  locations 
doubled,  the  cost  was  reduced  by  half 
because  communities  had  absorbed  a 
large  part  of  it.  Adequate  financial 
stimulation  by  public  sources  will  lead 
to  greater  public  participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  other  States  are 
doing  the  same  thins  and  ii  is  clear 
that  the  States  throughout  America  rec- 
ognize their  responsibility  at  that  level. 
Here,  I  believe,  we  are  concerned  with 
what  can  be  done  at  the  Federal  level 
It  is  very  clear  in  the  statement  and 
declaration  of  purpose  of  the  bill  that 
the  Congress  is  concerned  with  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  national 
progress  and  scholarship  in  the  human- 
ities and  the  arts,  but  recognizes  that 
■while  it  is  primarily  a  matter  for  private 
and  local  initiative,  it  is  also  an  ap- 
propriate matter  of  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple, aside  from  the  broad  question  of 
support  for  the  bill,  and  it  is  important 
to  the  country,  and  this  is  the  question 
of  autonomy  for  the  arts. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those,  as  the  Members  perhaps  know, 
who  has  cared  particularly  about  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  I  have  been  equal- 
ly concerned  with  freedom  for  the  arts 
and  with  autonomy  for  the  arts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time   of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 
Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.     Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  Congress. 
I  believe,  should  take  a  very  careful  look 
at  the  question  of  autonomy  for  the  arts. 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee.  If  we  might  not  have 
a  little  colloquy  at  this  point  on  this 
matter. 

First,  1  would  state  that  this  bill,  H.R. 
9460,  lodges  the  authority  in  the  several 
provisions  of  the  bill  with  the  two  dif- 
ferent chairman  and  not  with  the  two 
Councilii — the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities.  Am  I  correct  in  that,  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Well, 
to  a  very  large  extent:  yes.  In  the  re- 
spective    chairmen.       The      respective 


chairmen,  however,  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  course  and  in  connection  with 
the  respective  Councils. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  bill  as  I  read  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  tlie  chairman  acts  with 
the  advice  of  the  several  Councils,  but 
not  with  their  approval. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
on  page  14,  beginning  with  line  8  of  the 
bill,  there  Is  this  language: 

The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  or  dis- 
approve any  such  application  untU  he  has 
received  the  recommendation  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  such  application,  unles  the  CouncU 
faUs  to  make  a  recommendation  thereon 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  my  prepared  remarks  I  have  ex- 
plained what  "reasonable  time"  means. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  My  concern, 
however,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  that 
"recommendation"  and  "advice"  are  not 
the  same  thinp  as  "approval." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York,  I  would  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the  ex- 
perience of  Great  Britain,  and  I  think 
it  is  not  without  some  relevance.  In 
Great  Britain  the  Council  on  the  Arts 
very  clearly  has  the  f)ower  lodged  with 
the  Council,  specificallv,  and  I  quote 
from  the  charter: 

Section  1.  The  Arts  Council  shall  have 
full  power  by  and  in  such  name— 

(a)   to  sue  and  be  sued: 

lb)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements 
in  furtherance  of  the  said  objectives  of  the 
Council; 

(c)  to  accept,  hold  and  dispose  of  money 
or  other  personal  property  m  furtherance 
of  said  objectives.  Including  such  sums  voted 
by  Parliament  to  that  end: 

(di    to  accept  trusts   '   •   •. 

(ei  to  Invest  monies  and  funds  of  the 
Council  which  are  not  Immediately  required 
to  be  expended  In  furtherance  of  the  said 
objectives: 

If)  generally  to  do  all  other  lawful  acts 
whatsoever  that  may  be  conducive  or  Inci- 
dental to  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which 
the   Council  Is  hereby  established. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  principle  in 
Great  Britain  is  keeping  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil totally  separate  from  any  degree  of 
government  control. 

This  point  is  made  by  several  promi- 
nent individuals:  Eric  W.  White,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Council  writes: 

The  Arts  Council  Is  not  a  Government  de- 
p,'irtment.  No  Minister  directs  Its  policies 
or  decides  how.  and  to  whom.  Its  grants 
shall  be  made.  There  Is  no  record  of  any 
civil  servant  requiring  or  directing,  or  even 
advising,  the  Council  on  what  or  what  not 
to  do,  and  if  ever  some  action  of  the  Council 
Is  criticized  In  Parliament,  successive 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  Invariably 
declared  that  they  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
Arts  Council  discretion. 

Sir  William  Emyrs  Williams,  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Council,  states  that 
the  Council  is  "wholly  free  from  state 
control  of  any  kind."  The  Council  di- 
vides the  funds  at  its  disposal  "as  it 
deems  best." 

Finally.  Sir  David  Ormsby-Gore.  for- 
mer British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
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states,  speaking  at  the  fifth  assembly  of 
the  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy,  said: 

The  Arta  Council  decides  to  the  best  of 
\ts  ibllity  which  orgamzcitlons.  musical  or 
theatrical,  are  dolug  the  sort  of  Job  which 
dfscrves  support  from  public  funds  "  *  *; 
bow  much  support  they  need  to  do  that  Job 
properly:  ond  how  their  claims  compare  with 
those  of  others.  •  •  •  The  Individual  orga- 
ni?.-if  Ion  16  then  left  to  make  its  own  best  use 
of  the  money  available.  The  Council,  for 
example,  does  not  choose  plays  to  be  per- 
formed. 

"Commitment  to  Culture."  a  book  by 
Frederick  Dorian,  makes  the  same  point 
very  clearly  on  page  382 : 

The  chairman  of  the  Arts  Council  presides 
at  all  official  meetings,  but  he  Is  not  the 
chief  who  can  insist  on  specific  arttsUc 
policies. 

The  question,  therefore,  It  seems  to 
me.  is  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
wishes  to  establish  an  Arts  Council  where 
the  authority  is  lodged  with  the  chair- 
man, and  not  with  the  Council  itself.  I 
personally  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  Roger  Stevens.  I  think  we  are  fortu- 
nate that  he  is  willing  to  serve,  and  I 
think  his  contributions  to  the  arts  are 
clear;  however,  we  are  concerned  not 
■A-ith  an  individual  but  with  a  principle. 
I  would  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  what  his  view  is 
with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  chairman 
in  the  determination  of  grants  and  spe- 
cific amounts  of  money  to  the  several 
areas  mentioned  in  the  bill,  whether  it 
is  a  project  or  a  production  or  a  group 
or  workshop.  I  believe  this  should  be 
done  witli  the  approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate council. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
feel  that  the  council  should,  and  indeed 
I  think  it  will  approve  the  ultimate  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  chairman.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  and  I  might  say 
our  viewpoint  is  different  on  tliis  point 
and  only  on  this  point.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  situation  is  such  it  need  to  be 
changed  since  the  ultimate  responsibllly 
rests  in  the  Presidents  appointee.  I 
recognize  what  the  council  of  Great  Brit- 
ain does,  but  I  do  not  tliink  we  have 
an  analagous  situation  because  of  the 
d  tTcrenct;;  in  our  form  of  government. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  But  I  might 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  it  is  his  con- 
viction that  grants  should  no*  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  several  coun- 
cils, and  that  it  should  be  a  joint  com- 
mand with  as  much  autonomy  for  the 
councils  as  possible  rather  than  the  com- 
mand of  an  individual. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  with 
tile  language  In  the  legislation  and  in 
the  report  and  further,  as  a  result  of  tliis 
colloquy,  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
without  his  amendment  such  would  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows.  I  have  reserved  the  right  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  have  not  done  so 
as  yet  but  I  will  say  if  this  matter  has 
the  significance  that  I  think  it  does, 
sooner  or  later  I  believe  circumstances 
will  clearly  suggest  the  need  for  an 
amendment. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  aware  I  know,  that  the 
Council  must  be  very  careful  about  sev- 
eral things  here,  specifically  a  Federal 
disclaimer  and  also  we  have  been  very 
careful  to  provide  language  which  would 
require  councils  to  report  each  year. 
They  must  come  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  to  the  legislative 
committee  and  will  be  held  responsible 
on  a  continuing  basis  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    I  agree  with 

the  chairman,  but  merely  state  there  is 

a  difference  between  advice  and  approval. 

Mr.   WIDNALL.    Mr.  Chairman,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  further  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
ThompsonI.  if  the  word  "advice"  were 
changed  to  "approval"  which  woiild  ef- 
fect what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  speaking  of  at  the  present  time,  is 
there  any  objection  to  this  being  done? 
Because  it  seems  to  me  we  would  give 
really  czaristlc  powers  to  the  one  who 
is  administering  this  program  if  all  he 
gets  is  the  advice  of  this  council  and  then 
he  does  not  have  to  follow  that  advice. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  proposal 
is  new  to  me  and  tiefore  we  get  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
with  him  and  to  see  if  we  can  work  some- 
thing out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

California  I  Mr.  DyalI. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  strong  support  for  H.R.  9460.  a  bill 
which  will  act  as  a  catalyst  to  start  cul- 
tural and  artistic  development  in  our  Na- 
tion to  equal  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  new  aerospace  technology. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MoellerI  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
Dosttion  on  H  R.  9460  is  clear.  I  have  in- 
troduced identical  legislation  and  I  urge 
the  creation  of  a  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Since  I  in- 
troduced my  bill.  I  have  received  excel- 
lent and  encouraging  reaction  from  my 
constituency  in  southeastern  Ohio.  The 
academic  community  has  been  particu- 
larly strong  in  its  praise  of  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Today  our  counti7  is  in  many  respects 
the  envy  of  free  men  and  the  despair  of 
despots.  Our  economy  is  vibrant.  Our 
scientific  achievements  have  won  the 
grudging  admiration  even  of  those  who 
com.oete  against  us  in  the  race  to  the 
moon.  Our  system  of  education,  though 
plagued  by  weaknesses  this  Congress  has 
begun  to  attack  through  historic  and 
constructive  legislation,  is  still  a  dy- 
namic demonstration  to  the  world  of 
what  a  free  society  can  achieve  under 
the  benediction  of  Almighty  Gtod. 

We  have  spent  millions  upon  millions 
in  scientific  research — and  properly  so. 
We  have  invested  billions  in  national  de- 
fense— and  properly  so.    Here  we  have 


set  high  goals  for  ourselves,  and  we  have 
been  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  ex- 
cellence. 

But  in  the  area  of  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities we  are  not  distinguished  for  our 
excellence  but  for  our  neglect.  We  have 
lived  too  long  as  a  nation  to  continue  to 
tolerate  a  laissez-faire  attitude  toward 
such  an  essential  element  In  our  national 
life.  Our  neglect  in  the  arts  and  human- 
ities border  on  the  scandalous,  and  our 
indifference  is  an  indictment  of  our  sense 
of  values. 

We  shall  not  impoverish  ourselves  by 
supporting  that  which  brings  enrichment 
to  the  core  of  human  life.  If  we  are 
willing  to  restore  and  enrich  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  land,  we  need  to  be  more 
ready  to  support  that  which  can  offer  in- 
ner beauty  to  those  who  dwell  In  the 
land. 

To  establish  this  National  Foundation 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  is  to  tell  our 
nation  and  the  world  community  that 
we  believe  that  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties are  no  longer  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
"fringe  benefit"  in  our  national  life,  but 
that  we  intend  to  devote  our  energies 
also  to  the  support  of  those  pursuits 
which  lie  at  the  very  base  of  our  being  as 
a  free  and  cultured  people. 

Our  indifference  is  an  indictment  of 
our  sense  of  values. 

We  do  not  want  to  impoverish  our- 
selves by  failing  to  support  that  which 
brings  enrichment  to  the  core  of  human 
life.  If  we  are  willing  to  restore  and  en- 
rich the  natural  beauties  of  our  land,  we 
need  to  be  more  ready  to  support  that 
which  can  offer  inner  beauty  to  those 
who  dwell  in  the  land. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  HorionI  whatever  time  he 
might  require. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise- 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
afnrm  my  support  for  Ih?  pending  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Foundation.  It  is  a  legislative  pro- 
posal with  which  I  have  been  involved 
from  the  openins  day  of  this  89th  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  during  the  last  Congress, 
my  colleagties  will  recall  that  I  umed 
congressional  consideration  of  similar 
measures. 

This  bill  is  important  to  America  in  a 
maimer  that  is  not  easily  defined,  at  leasi 
in  terms  of  precise  standards  which  ne 
u.>ie  for  scientific  purposes.  But.  it  is  this 
very  condition  of  not  beins  able  to  define 
with  scientific  precision  the  benefits  of 
the  bill  that  lends  the  legislation  its  true 
significance. 

What  we  will  accomplish  with  the  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  9460  is  the  provision  of 
Federal  patronage  and  encouragement. 
as  well  as  complementiii!;  and  assistm? 
regional  and  local  programs  for  the 
furtherance  of  two  creative  capacities 
which  help  to  distinguish  our  democracy 
and  American  way  of  life,  namely,  educa- 
tion in  the  humanities  and  professional 
performance  in  the  arts.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  National  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  to  be  established  by  this  leg- 
islation would  have  a  purpose  paralleling 
that  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
However,   where   the   National   Science 
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Foundation  fosters  development  of  scien- 
tific progress,  the  proposed  National 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  would 
give  needed  financial  encouragement  to 
mankind's  nonscicntiflc  pursuits. 

Especially  from  the  character  of  the 
36th  Congressional  District  In  New  York 
State,  which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent. 
I  am  aware  of  how  much  such  a  Founda- 
tion could  mean.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  as  I 
am  confident  my  colleagues  know,  is  a 
truly  outstanding  community  of  culture 
and  education.  We  who  are  its  citizens 
speak  with  pride  when  we  discuss  our  imi- 
versities.  theaters,  orchestras,  and  the 
other  elements  of  education  and  creative 
art. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  Is  a  depth 
of  imderstandlng  in  the  Rochester  area 
on  this  legislation  that  is  remarkable. 
Many  of  my  constituents  are  serious  stu- 
dents of  its  contents.  I  have  had  re- 
peated opportunities  to  meet  with  groups 
and  individuals  in  Rochester  to  hear 
their  views  on  the  need  for  our  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Their  reason- 
mg  I  find  very  well  founded  and  whole- 
somely dedicated  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  life  of  all  Americans. 

As  a  Member  from  New  York  State, 
which  is  a  leading  light  among  the  States 
of  the  Union  in  public  support  of  the 
arts.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  pro- 
visions In  this  legislation  to  make  avail- 
able special  grants  to  those  States  which 
have  organizations  that  are  active  in 
helping  the  performing  and  creative  arts. 
Such  a  .section  strengthens  considerably 
the  value  this  measure  will  have  in  in- 
spiring other  levels  of  government  to  do 
their  utmost  in  accomplishing  the  under- 
lying purposes  of  a  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  man  needs 
spiritual  sustenance,  since  he  does  "not 
live  by  bread  alone,"  so  it  Is  my  belief 
that  our  legislative  mission  today  should 
sustain  progress  and  achievement  in  the 
art  and  hiunanities,  so  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  be  remembered 
for  the  benefits  with  which  it  helped  give 
greatness  to  all  aspects  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PindieyI. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  yielded  to  me.  It 
might  be  partly  justified  because  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  on  the  subcommit- 
tee during  early  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, although  before  it  was  reported 
I  left  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  recognize  full  well  the  importance  of 
the  art.s  and  humanities  in  our  national 
life.  The  central  question  before  us 
today  is  whether  there  Is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility which  should  be  met  in  the 
form  in  which  this  legislation  is  written. 

First,  I  should  like  to  deal  briefly  with 
the  humanities  aspect,  and  then  devote 
most  of  the  time  available  to  the  arts. 

One  of  the  arguments  frequently  ad- 
vanced in  behalf  of  a  Federal  founda- 
tion for  the  humanities  is  that  the  hu- 
manities have  been  slipping  behind  the 
sciences. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  a  valid  assertion. 
Many  of  us  may  assume  that  with  the 
arrival  of  sputnik,  the  Federal  money 


dumped  into  the  educational  channels 
to  support  higher  education  for  the  sci- 
ences resulted  in  a  faster  rate  of  in- 
crease of  students  devoted  to  this  field 
than  the  humanities. 

The  opposite  is  the  truth.  When 
sputnik  occurred,  the  rate  of  increase 
and  the  number  of  students  devoted  to 
science  was  on  the  increase  at  a  rate 
higher  than  in  the  humanities.  Cu- 
riously, smce  sputnik,  that  trend  has 
reversed  Today  the  number  and  rate 
of  increase  of  students  entering  and 
getting  degrees  in  the  humanities  is 
higher  than  the  sciences. 

So  I  believe  we  would  be  amiss  if  we 
were  to  vote  on  this  legislation  on  the 
assumption  that  the  humanities  are  lag- 
ging behind  the  sciences  In  the  field  of 
higher  education. 

The  facts  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance  sheet.    I  call  attention  to  this 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  5. 
1965.  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Healthy  HtiMANiTTEs:  Liberal  Ahts  Enroll- 
ment Scabs,  Belting  Worries  Over  Stress 
ON  Science — Rise  Far  OtrrsxRips  Increases 
IN  Technical  Areas — Demand  for  Social 
Scientists     Up— Is     U.S.     Help     Reallt 
Needed? 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 
^fot  surprisingly,  the  present  freshman 
curriculum  at  Boston  University's  College  of 
Engineering  features  such  courses  as  engi- 
neering calculus  and  engineering  drawing.  A 
freshman  entering  the  college  next  fall. 
however,  won't  take  a  single  engineering 
course  until  his  Junior  year.  Instead,  he 
will  spend  his  first  2  years  concentrating  on 
history.  English,  and  sociology. 

The  drastic  change  In  the  engineering  cur- 
riculum at  Boston  University  helps  point  up 
an  Intriguing  paradox  in  U.S.  education. 
Many  politicians  and  educators  are  bemoan- 
ing the  Nation's  neglect  of  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences — a  broad  area  encompass- 
ing such  nontechnical  fields  as  literature, 
languages,  history,  philosophy,  economics, 
sociology,  and  political  science.  Yet.  mount- 
ing evidence  indicates  these  subjects  occupy 
a  swiftly  e.^paudlng  scholastic  role. 

Not  only  are  engineering  and  other  science 
students  getting  greatly  Increased  liberal  arts 
training,  as  the  change  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity suggest.^.  In  addition,  the  number  of 
college  graduates  receiving  degrees  In  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  Is  sharply 
rising — far  more  steeply.  In  fact,  than  the 
number  of  science  graduates. 

AFTER    sputnik 

since  19S7 — the  year  Russia's  first  sputnik 
roared  Into  space  and  the  big  push  for  more 
sciemists  got  underway  In  the  United 
States — the  annual  number  of  U.S.  college 
graduates  with  degrees  In  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  has  soared  nearly  50  per- 
cent to  more  than  376.000.  according  to  Gov- 
ernment tabulations.  In  the  same  span,  the 
total  of  science  graduates  has  risen  less  than 
20  percent,  to  not  quite  126,000  a  year.  The 
recent  trend  Is  still  more  intriguing  If  one 
considers  that  In  the  4  years  before  sputnik 
the  picture  was  reversed:  science  graduates 
climbed  some  30  percent  while  nonsclence 
graduates  Increased  only  23  percent. 

In  view  of  the  record  of  recent  years,  how 
can  the  current  fretting  about  the  neglected 
humanities  be  explained? 

Tliere's  no  doubt  about  the  concern,  official 
as  well  as  private.  Last  month  President 
Johnson  asked  Congress  to  provide  over  810 
million  yearly  for  liberal  arts  and  to  establish 
a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities similar  to  the  15-year-old  National 
Science  Foundation.  About  the  same  time, 
a    report    by    the    Rockefeller    Bros.    Fund 


lamented  the  condition  of  the  arts  In  the 
United  States  and  urged  increased  financial 
aid. 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  President  Johnson's  spe- 
cial assslstant  on  the  arts,  voiced  the  view  of 
many  officials  during  a  recent  speech  before  a 
convention  of  educators  In  Chicago:  "In  this 
day  when  science  Is  the  apparent  god  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  attention  of  the 
people,  educators,  and  the  Government  is  pri- 
marily pointed  In  that  direction,  the  humani- 
ties seem  to  be  neglected  both  In  education 
Institutions  and  in  the  attention  of  the 
public." 

AN    EDUCATIONAL   IMEAT.ANCE? 

Much  Of  this  sort  of  fretting  reflects  under- 
standable concern  that  post-sputnik  meas- 
ures to  increase  science  study,  such  as  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  have 
gone  too  far.  In  fact,  thase  who  hold  this 
view  contend,  a  serious  Imbalance  has  devel- 
oped in  U.S.  classrooms,  with  too  much  stress 
on  technical  science  subjects  and  too  little 
on  the  broader  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences. 

The  amazing  feature  of  this  concern  Is  that 
those  expressing  It  often  appear  unaware  of 
the  swift  rise  In  nonsclence  degrees.  For  ex- 
.implc.  Presidential  aid  Stevens  admits  sur- 
prise when  informed  of  the  post-sputnik 
breakdown  of  degree  holders. 

What  factors  are  behind  the  expansion  of 
the  nonsclence  sectors  of  U.S.  education? 

Part  of  the  answer  appears  to  lie  in  the 
basic  economics  of  supply  and  demand. 
Engineers  provide  a  case  in  point.  Roughly 
6  of  every  10  engineers  In  the  United  States 
are  tied  directly  or  indirectly  to  defense  work. 
During  the  early  1950'8.  defense  spending 
climbed  sharply,  but  In  recent  years  tliese 
outlays  have  leveled  off.  The  result  Is  that 
Industry  demand  for  engineers  is  now  moving 
upwarc.  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  formerly. 

IMPACT   OF   CUTBACKS 

"There's  no  question  that  publicity  about 
defense  cutbacks  may  have  deterred  some  un- 
dergraduates from  studying  engineering,  aa 
well  as  some  other  scientific  professions."  de- 
clares Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  a  Wathington- 
based  federation  of  scholastic  associations 
and  institutions. 

Recent  surveys  by  the  College  Placement 
Council  show  a  shift  of  Industry  demand 
toward  nontechnical  degree  holders.  This 
year,  according  to  the  Placement  Council, 
seniors  trained  In  nontechnical  fields  have 
received  33  percent  of  recruiters'  Job  offers. 
up  from  23  percent  last  year  and  only  16  per- 
cent 2  years  ago. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  New  England  Business 
Review,  published  by  the  Boston  Federal  Ee- 
sen-o  Bank,  reports  there  are  roughly  two 
Jobs  available  for  every  college  graduate  In 
economics,  "Economists  with  doctorate 
degrees  are  even  more  scarce."  the  publica- 
tion states.  Liberal  arts  teachers,  social 
worliers.  and  linguists  are  among  other  non- 
sclentists  who  are  Increasingly  sc:irce.  various 
surveys  indicate. 

Campus  recruiters  still  generally  offer 
higher  starting  salaries  to  science-trained 
collegians.  Tile  average  starting  salary  of 
$627  monthly  offered  to  a  bachelor's  degree 
candidate  In  engineering,  for  example,  re- 
mains well  above  the  average  8485  montlily 
offered  to  his  counterpart  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences. 

However,  undergraduates  show  grorwlng 
awareness  that  although  the  physicist  or  en- 
gineer initially  commands  more  pay,  the  gap 
tends  to  narrow,  or  even  may  close,  as  time 
parses.  Example:  Half  of  graduate  engi- 
neers earn  less  than  811.325  yearly,  actually 
below  the  median  income  of  813,000  a  year 
paid  the  Nation's  economists. 

Many  educators  report  that  companies. 
even  for  the  most  esowric  science  Jobs,  dis- 
play an  increasing  interest  In  graduates  who 
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r.Ave  I'X-elvcd  at  lejat  a  modicum  of  the 
liberal  arts.  There's  considerrible  feeling.  In 
fact,  mat  the  "well-rounded"  science  gradu- 
ate, who  knows  his  Euripides  js  well  as  hts 
Et.iatetrj,  stands  a  U\r  better  chance  of 
eventually  bre:i]clng  Into  lop  m3.nagemer.t 
than  the  graduate  of  equal  sclentlhc  skill 
who  Rnc»ws  little  of  the  humanities. 

"More  companies  are  looking  for  the  well- 
rounded  englneerlnf?  graduate."  reports  an 
official  at  Boeton  University's  engineering 
cjllege.  "ThlB  represents  a  definite  shift  In 
company  thliiKlng.  and  certainly  Is  connected 
10  the  ch[»ngfs  iii  .jur  curriculum." 

Procrams  ^uch  as  the  one  planned  at  Bos- 
ton University's  engineering  college  also  re- 
flect the  Increasing  role  of  graduate  schools 
in  providing  specialized  training  for  physi- 
cists, chemists,  engineers,  and  the  like. 
U^der  Its  new  program,  a  Boston  University 
official  concedes  that  "we  simply  won't  be 
able  to  provide  as  much  er.gmeerlug."  But, 
he  explains,  "this  can  be  done  later  at  grad- 
uate school." 

As  US.  .iffluence  continues  to  grow.  mount- 
In?  numbers  of  student,s  are  lindlng  it  ftnan- 
cUlly  possible  to  go  on  to  graduate  work. 
Since  1957,  the  number  of  students  gaming 
a  m.iater's  degree  each  ye.u-  has  leaped  abcut 
50  percent,  to  nearly  93.000  last  year. 

Economic  factors  don't  entirely  explain 
the  steep  rise  in  nonsclence  degrees.  A 
mnjor  reason  appears  to  be  the  spectacular 
lucreiise  In  women  on  the  campus  In  recent 
years.  In  the  past  decade,  the  annual  num- 
ber of  women  fre3hmen  entering  U.S.  col- 
leges has  soared  83  percent,  dwarfing  the  rise 
of  .57  percent  for  men.  An  unusually  high 
proportion  of  the  girls  sttidy  for  liberal  arts 
dep-ees. 

"The  pressure  for  women's  higher  educa- 
tion seems  to  ha\e  become  mainly  a  pressure 
l»r  liberal  arts  education."  s*tys  Paul  L.  Ward, 
president  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 

The  ri.se  of  nor.sciences,  some  observers  be- 
lieve, also  may  be  linked  to  what  many  edu- 
cators feel  Is  an  explosion  of  social- 
consciousness  among  undergraduates. 

"Activities  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  civil  rights  movement  demonstrate  that 
sn  ethic  of  social  service  has  recently  l»en 
assuming  more  moment  In  the  lives  of  col- 
lege students."  declares  Mervln  B.  Preedman, 
a  Stanford  University  official,  "The  purium 
ethic  of  hard  work  and  success  In  competi- 
tive struggle  Is  on  the  wane." 

As  «  result,  Mr.  Frcedman  contends,  stu- 
dents "are  tiecomlng  Increusingly  dlssatls- 
tled  with  specialization  of  knowledge:  they 
nre  inpteid  feeklng  breadth  In  their  studies." 
Thus,  the  educator  says,  "the  number  of  un- 
dergraduates majoring  in  broadly  defined 
fields  such  as  literature,  philosophy,  and  his- 
tory is  incre.iaing  at  a  considerable  rate." 

Wesleyan  University  provides  an  Illustra- 
tion of  mounting  undergraduate  Interest  in 
fecial  service  Roughly  a  quarter  of  the 
Oornectlcut  Institution's  1,150  students  are 
ehgaced  In  such  off-campus  s».»cial  work  as 
serving  as  "companions"  to  patients  in  a 
nearby  State  mental  hospital  and  as  "tutors" 
for  underprivileged  Negro  children  in  the 
area.  The  portion  of  Wesleyan  students  In- 
volved in  such  voluntary  work  has  "more 
than  doubled"  in  th.e  prjt  5  years,  reports 
Victor  L  Butterfleld  president  of  the 
wniver.=i>iv. 

Tnerc  19  some  feeling  that  the  dispropor- 
tionate Increase  in  humanities  and  social- 
science  graduates  may  also  reflect  the  fact 
a  I'lrger  segment  of  the  population  attends 
college  nowadays.  As  the  college  population 
sttells.  this  argument  goes,  the  percentage 
of  students  wlMi  the  Intellectual  ability  to 
rd^JoT  In  physics,  chemistry,  engineering. 
ar>d  other  diffirult  scientific  subjects  tends 
to  decline  This  argument,  however,  doesn't 
account  for  the  fact  that  back  In  the  years 
when  science  degrees  were  increasing  much 
itiore  rapidly  than  nonsclence  degrees  the 
college  population  also  was  rising  sharply. 


I  should  like  to  devote  the  balance  of 
the  time  allotted  to  me  to  consideration 
of  the  arts  part  of  this  bill,  which  shares 
equally  In  the  $20-mlllion-a-year  pack- 
age. 

First,  may  I  call  attention  to  the  sim- 
ple but  often  forgotten  fact  that  the  two 
greatest  periods  In  American  literature 
occurred  when  not  one  penny  of  either 
State  or  Federal  money  was  spent  to 
support  the  arts. 

The  golden  period  of  American  litera- 
ture was  back  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
centurj",  when  we  had  people  like  Mark 
Twain,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  Walt  Whitman. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Emily  Dickinson, 
HeniT  and  William  James,  Henry  'Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Those 
great  literary  lights  came  to  brighten 
our  Nation  in  a  period  In  which  there 
was  no  Federal  program  for  the  arts  and 
no  State  programs  either. 

During  the  period  between  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II  occurred  the  sec- 
ond great  period  in  American  literature. 
Duiing  this  period  America  produced 
William  Faulkner.  Ernest  Hemingwaj', 
John  dos  Passos.  Thomas  _Wolfe.  F, 
Scott  Fitzgerald.  Sinclair  Lewis,  Sher- 
wood Anderson,  Theodore  Dreiser  and 
Eugene  O'NelU. 

The  second  great  period  in  American 
literature — like  the  first —  came  to  be  in 
a  period  in  which,  to  my  kno'wledge. 
there  was  no  Federal  or  State  programs 
to  support  the  arts. 

In  1935  we  began  to  invest  Federal 
money  in  the  arts,  and  so  did  States. 
Presently  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
invested  by  State  and  local  governments 
to  support  the  arts. 

I  unite  anyone  to  name  from  the  pe- 
riod since  1935  a  similar  group  of  great 
literary  lights  to  those  produced  in  the 
two  earlier  periods  of  American  history. 

So  we  certainly  cannot  assume  that 
the  Federal  spending  proposal  will  auto- 
matically revive  the  literary  arts  in 
America. 

A  little  interesting  footnote  to  history 
indicates  that  Bach  and  Mozart  were 
both  applicants  during  their  formative 
years  for  government  aid  by  German 
provinces.  They  wanted  to  be  subsi- 
dized. They  were  passed  over  in  favor 
of  two  other  budding  artists — thought 
to  be  budding  artists — who  are  unknown 
today.  Yet  these  two  great  composers 
were  able  to  do  their  work  without  the 
stimulus  of  the  governmental  subsidies. 

The  question  then  arises,  are  we  doing 
badly  in  America  today  in  the  field  of 
arts? 

When  I  was  on  the  subcommittee  I 
asked  several  wltne-sses  if  they  felt  we 
were  lagging  behind  the  world,  if  we  were 
slipping  behind  as  a  nation  in  artistic 
endeavors.  No  one  suggested  this  was 
the  case. 

There  are  more  symphony  orchestras 
in  the  United  States  today  than  m  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  combined.  So 
apparently  symphony  orchestras  can 
and  do  flourlsn  without  Federal  subsidy. 

I  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  recent  date  that  the  attendance  at 
concerts  in  the  United  States  exceeds  the 
attendance  at  basebaU  games 


So  from  these  simple  facts  we  should 
not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  America 
is  really  doing  badly — too  badly  In  the 
field  of  the  arts. 

The  question  would  then  follow,  will 
Federal  dollars  enable  us  to  do  bettei' 
We  have  to  leave  a  question  mark  after 
it.  because  we  can  have  no  assurance  that 
an  injection  of  Federal  dollars  Into  the 
arts  will  be  more  productive  than  past 
Injections. 

Should  a  $20  million  a  year  outlay  lo 
support  the  arts  and  humanities,  giveii 
this  background  I  have  reviewed  briefly. 
be  a  high  priority  item  for  the  Federal 
Government?  We  just  finished  a  fiscal 
year  $8  billion  in  the  red.  We  are  head- 
ing into  another  fiscal  year  with  an  S8 
billion  deficit  likely.  We  have  a  Federal 
debt  celling  of  S328  billion,  and  there  is 
no  end  in  sight.  We  are  presently  spend- 
ing $50  billion  a  year  for  national  de- 
fense, and  the  uncertainties  of  the  world 
situation  make  it  likely  that  even  this  win 
not  be  enough  There  may  be  a  grave 
need  for  some  belt-tightening.  Indeed, 
1  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  assuming  a  very 
difficult  task  of  speaking  sense  against  a 
very  popular  label.  It  seems  that  today 
in  the  Congress  all  one  has  to  do  Is  to 
come  up  with  a  popular  label  and  the 
Members  will  automatically  vote  for  it 
and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
issues  involved. 

At  the  time  this  was  proposed  I  was 
asked — and  I  was  very  appreciative  of 
it — by  some  of  the  sponsors  whether  I 
would  cosponsor  it.  I  gave  a  lot  a 
thought  to  it.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  expressed,  we  are  concemed 
about  moving  forward  In  the  arts  and 
humanities.  I  raised  what  I  believed 
were  some  very  serious  points. 

Will  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  central  power,  really 
assist  in  moving  us  forward  in  these 
areas?  I  got  a  very  courteous  reply  from 
one  of  the  sponsors  saying  that  these 
were  Interesting  questions,  but  there  was 
no  argument  or  di.scussion.  In  the  de- 
bate here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  one  of  the 
very  few  who  has  taken  the  floor  to  raise 
these  very  serious  questions. 

Now,  may  I  say  one  other  thing?  Just 
before  the  gentleman  began  his  talk  I 
was  listening  to  a  speech  bein?  read  by 
one  of  the  supporters  of  this  bill.  Most 
of  the  speech  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  den- 
igrating the  United  States.  In  fact,  It 
called  it  a  disgrace  because  of  the  way 
the  United  States  has  allegedly  not 
moved  forward  In  the  fields  of  the  arts 
and  the  humanities.  I  could  not  recog- 
nize the  United  States  that  I  know  in  this 
description.  We  all  want  our  society  to 
move  forward  In  these  areas,  but  this 
denigration  was  completely  unsupported 
by  fact  and  therefore  was  unjustified.  I 
doubly  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  pointing  out  some  of  the  specific 
facts  of  the  case.  I  want  to  commend 
him  again.  I  think  this  bill  is  ill  con- 
ceived and  imtimely.  and  certainly  I  sup- 
port his  position. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  the  gentleman  speaking,  al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  much  of  what 
he  .'iaid.  was  a  very  valuable  and  con- 
structive member  of  the  subcommittee  in 
the  last  Congress  and  despite  our  dis- 
agreements I  miss  him. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  you  just 
yielded  talked  about  Federal  intei-ven- 
tion.  This  Is  not  Federal  inter\'ention, 
but  this  is  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
aenlleman  musi,  know  that  the  great  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  recently  had 
to  threaten  to  cancel  its  season  because  it 
cannot  get  from  private  sources,  since 
there  Is  a  great  drying  up  of  the  private 
sources,  the  support  it  needs  financially. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  be  verj-  happy  to 
discuss  the  situation  of  the  St.  Louis 
S>inphony  Orchestra  which  is,  I  think. 
the  second  oldest  In  the  coimtry.  As  one 
spiio  has  supported  it  over  a  period  of 
years,  let  me  say  this:  We  are  willing  to 
'oiidertake  to  handle  these  problems  our- 
selves If  it  comes  about  that  we  cannot, 
then  something  great  has  gone  out  of 
America,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  It 
ha';,  I  would  suggest,  is  this  business  of 
Federal  intervention  or,  if  you  will,  call 
It  Federal  assistance.  However,  believe 
me,  you  turn  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
over,  and  it  is  intervention.  I  have  tried 
to  call  attention  In  a  sort  of  humorous 
way  lo  what  I  refer  to  as  Curtis'  law; 
namely.  Government  money  drives  out 
private  money. 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genileman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDRE\VS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes, 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  briefly  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  had  to  say  about  St. 
U)uis.  I  suspect  St.  Louis  may  be  like 
Wasiiinaton,  DC.  There  is  ample  money 
there  to  be  spent  for  entertainment.  The 
symphony  orchestra  has  labor  troubles, 
not  patronage  trouble.  I  do  know  they 
choose  to  spend  their  money  for  forms  of 
entertainment  that  are  appealing  to 
them.  What  is  lacking  is  not  the  spend- 
uie  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  American 
Weople.  You  can  look  at  any  theater 
where  'Dr.  No"  or  "Mary  Poppins"  is 
playing  and  you  will  find  people  lined 
up  to  see  them.  Not  all  of  them  show- 
ing sisns  of  wealth.  They  are  luied 
Up  for  blocks  ready  to  spend  $2  a  throw. 
And  yet  Constitution  Hall,  where  the 
Bach  concert  recently  played,  half  the 
'^^Ls — many  at  prices  even  lower  than 
M.Ty  Poppins" — were  empty. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  stronger  argument  for 
this  legislation  than  w^hat  was  contained 
in  the  statement  by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  said 
that  apparently  the  stale  of  the  arts  and 
their  appreciation  here  is  such  that  we 
do  not  need  any  help  in  the  United  States. 
"Dr.  No."  and  the  Beatles  are  great  while 
the  symphony  orchestras  are  starved. 
We  need  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  this  can  be  limited 
to  music  appreciation  and  to  create  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  people  to  attend 
conceits,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  I 
suspect  from  reading  the  report  and  the 
language  of  the  bill  that  a  lot  of  it  will 
go  to  training  violin  players  and  similar 
perfoi-mers  way  beyond  public  demand. 

We  should  let  the  marketplace  provide 
the  needed  adjustments  in  the  supply  of 
artistic  performers,  instead  of  injecting 
the  arm  of  Government.  If  Federal  dol- 
lars cause  as  much  trouble  for  artists  as 
they  have  for  farmers,  I  pity  the  artists. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  In  discussing  this  matter 
of  public  versus  private  participation  in 
any  educational  endeavor  including  the 
arts  and  the  humanities,  w-e  must  realize 
that  because  of  Government  effort  in  de- 
fense, space,  and  other  fields  the  Gov- 
ernment has  iDcen  a  party  to  tipping  the 
balance  toward  the  natural  sciences  and 
technology.  We  have  channeled  funds, 
both  public  and  private,  into  such  pro- 
grams at  the  expense  of  the  arts  and 
humanities.  The  Government  should 
now  undertake  to  help  balance  our  cul- 
tural eSTorts.  That,  It  seems  to  me,  is 
what  this  bill  seeks  to  do,  and  I  for  one 
support  it.  We  need  to  encourage  young 
people  of  talent  into  all  fields  and  not 
just  into  the  physical  sciences  and  engi- 
neering. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man is  not  aware  tliat  even  this  heavy 
injection  of  Federal  funds  into  the  sci- 
ences did  not  adversely  affect  the  hu- 
manities. The  rate  of  Increase  and  num- 
bers of  students  going  into  the  humani- 
ties Ls  greater  today  than  In  the  sciences. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But  we  have  channeled 
some  of  the  finest  talent  in  the  country 
into  the  sciences.  We  have  channeled 
our  major  financial  efforts,  particularly 
our  Federal  financial  efforts,  into  areas 
which  are  scientifically  oriented  in  our 
universities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Did  I  hear  the  gentle- 
man say  that  this  bill  was  going'  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  S20  million 
a  year? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
heai't  to  figure  up  how  much  money  is 
to  be  spent  under  this  moiistrous  bill. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea  what 
is  meant  by  the  language  on  page  18 — 
"professional  practitioners  In  tlie  hu- 
manities ?    I  would  not    know  one  of 


these  characters  if  I  met  him  or  lier  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Maybe  they  have 
them  in  Oklahoma;  I  do  nut  know.  I 
have  never  heard  of  professional  prac- 
titioners in  the  Inmianities  in  Iowa. 
Maybe  -^'e  have  them  out  Uiere.  Evi- 
dently they  are  to  be  found  in  Oklahoma 
and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  look  up  in  Webster  what  the 
term  "humanities  "  meant.  I  too  was  a 
little  bit  distraught  by  the  definition  of 
humanities  in  the  bill  because  it  was  so 
wide  open.  Webster  says  humanities 
deal  with  secular  as  opposed  to  theolog- 
ical learning.  So  I  suppose  anyone  who 
is  not  a  preacher  could  be  con.s!dercd  a 
professional  practitioner  in  the  human- 
ities and  therefore  would  be  ellHible 
under  thJs  bill.  This,  according  to  my 
calculation,  would  qualify  433  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  GRIFFrN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  FT;LTONi. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  say  that  I  strongiy 
favor  this  legislation  for  developing  the 
arts  and  humanities  because  I  feel  that 
this  legislation  is  a  fine  step  forward  for 
all  our  communities.  The  American 
people  must  realize  that  this  legislation 
does  not  provide  Federal  control,  but 
this  is  Federal  assistance.  It  is  a  pat- 
tern which,  If  established,  will  certainly 
help  progress  in  the  two  fields  of  arts 
and  humanities  In  our  whole  country. 
As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation I  am  glad  to  say  I  believe  this  will 
be  a  dynamic  step  forward  for  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  in 
America. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
since  Its  formation.  I  do  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  made  wonderful  ad- 
vances in  research  in  technology  and  in 
science,  both  natural  and  pure  science, 
as  well  as  development  science,  and  en- 
gineering. Federal  Government  action 
has  greatly  increased  over  U.S.  progress 
in  these  fields 

Congress  must  likewise  repair  the  im- 
balance which  has  occurred  within  these 
fields  because  of  all  the  funds  that  are 
being  spent — for  example.  S.5  billion  a 
year  of  the  Federal  budget  on  space 
science  alone.  The  people  working  in 
the  fields  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
certainly  need  Federal  help  to  make  ad- 
equate progress  in  the  fields  of  humani- 
ties and  arts. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  this  question  of 
student  participation,  what  is  the  rela.- 
live  increase  in  the  number  of  Ph.  D's  be- 
tween the  natural  sciences  and  the  hu- 
manities? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  gentleman's  question  on  the  increase 
of  Ph.  D's  in  the  fields  of  general  science 
and  space  science.  I  can  give  the  rales  of 
increa-se  of  Ph.  D's  throuah  Frdcral  Gov- 
ernment programs  under  NASA,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  which  are 
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under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Scl-  leadership.  If  we  withhold  that  leader- 
ence  and  Astronautics  Committee  of  ship  today,  the  arts  and  humanities  could 
which  I  am  a  senior  member.  be  stifled  for  decades.  If  v/e  provide  that 
N.ASA  space-science  fellowships  have  leadership,  we  can  reflect  the  high  re- 
increased  as  follows:  Rard  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Fiscal  year:  States  holds  for  excellence  in  the  pursuit 

1962'. 100  of  esthetic  values.    I  believe  the  reflec- 

1963 —      786  tion  of  this  regard — and  the  concomitant 

1D84 1.075  rejection   of  anti-intellectualism — com- 

'^°° '•"°  But  high  regard  alone,  of  course,  is 

National  Science  Foundation:  not  enouKh.    Our  struggling  artists,  our 

Fiacai  year:  amateur  performers,  our  historians  and 

i96o'....L 2,155  archeologists  need  more  than  a  friendly 

1961 2.373  "pat  on  the  back."    They  need  help,  to 

1362 2,  720  take  the  stmg  out  of  seasonal  unemploy- 

1963 2.904  ment,   or  a  lack  of   early   recognition. 

iBfls B  «o  "^^y  need  the  physical  facilities  required 

1686                                          I"""  8  040  *°  ""^^  °°  ^  performance,  or  a  display 

^j  their  works  of  art.  This,  of  course. 
This  certairUy  shows  the  emphasis  of  requires  financial  assistance,  which  is  not 
the  Federal  Government  on  space  sci-  always  forthcoming  from  the  private  sec- 
ence  and  general  science,  and  points  up  tor  and  from  local  governments,  but 
the  need  for  startiill:  to  correct  this  Im-  which  Is  provided  in  the  modest,  but  suf- 
balance  In  relation  to  the  arts  and  hu-  ficient  authorizations  of  this  bill, 
manities.  I  am  speaking  of  emphasis  The  prospect  of  providing  financial 
needed,  not  like  figures,  of  course.  help  to  those  who  devote  their  creative 
I  would  like  to  give  a  specific  example  talents  to  the  enrichment  of  our  society 
of  the  imbalance  between  science  Ph.  D.'s  is  by  no  means  imprecedented.  In  1958. 
and  In  other  fields,  which  would  be  in-  we  passed  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
dicative  of  many  areas  of  our  country,  tion  Act  to  provide  student  loans,  grad- 
For  example,  in  the  metropolitan  area  uate  fellowships,  and  teacher  training 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which  I  repre-  prants  m  science,  mathematics  and  for- 
sent  in  part,  there  are  2.400  people  eign  languages.  The  coverage  was  slight- 
with  Ph.  D.  degrees.  Most  of  these  are  ly  broadened  last  year,  and  today  we 
In  science,  numbenng  a  little  over  2.000  have  the  opportunity  to  insure  that  this 
people  with  doctoral-level  degrees  In  country's  educational  effort  will  not  be 
various  fields  of  science  and  engineering,  lopsided.  We  can  show  the  world  that 
We  have  about  20  or  25  percent  Americans  are  not  concerned  solely  with 
of  doctoral-level  degrees  in  other  disci-  material  possessions  and  pragmatic  re- 
pllnes.  However,  you  will  note  that  in  suits — as  our  adversaries  are  wont  to 
our  area  most  of  the  people  with  doctoral  contend— but  that  we  cherish,  as  well, 
degrees  arc  in  the  scientific  and  engineer-  artistic  achievements  and  intellectual 
ing  fields.  endeavors.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that. 
With  this  legislation  the  Congress  just  as  we  attained  unquestioned  leader- 
must  now  correct  the  imbalance  and  dis-  ship  in  scientific  and  technological  fields, 
proportion  of  emphasis  between  tlie  arts  so  too  wiU  our  rich  and  varied  ethnic 
and  humanities  disciplines  and  Federal  composition,  when  coupled  with  the  op- 
support  of  natural  or  pure  sciences,  ap-  portunities  of  this  act.  enable  the  United 
plied  .science,  technology,  engineering,  states  to  excel  in  the  cultural  contribu- 
rcsearch.  and  development.  tions  we  make  to  the  world. 

A  shining  future  faces  the  develop-  The  bill  seeks  to  establLsh  a  Founda- 
ment  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities  in  tion  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  com- 
the  national  life  and  cultural  advance  of  prised  of  two  independent  subdivisions — 
the  American  people.  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and 
Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS,  Mr.  Chair-  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
man.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ties.  Each  Endowment,  in  turn,  is  to  be 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern!.  guided  by  its  owti  council,  composed  of 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  24  persons  appointed  by  the  President, 
arts  in  Ameiica  today,  despite  some  of  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
the  assuiances  to  the  contrary,  are  In  is  authorized  to  expend  S5  million  In 
trouble.  This  judgment  is  based  upon  grants  to  States,  public  agencies,  and 
a  recent  report  of  the  Rockefeller  nonprofit  organizations,  such  as  mu- 
Brothers  Fund,  which  studied  the  situa-  seums.  and  schools.  Generally,  these 
tion  in  the  performing'  arts  for  over  2  grants  would  be  used  to  cover  half  the 
years.  Nor  is  the  picture  any  more  prom-  costs  of  staging  a  production,  or  provid- 
ising  when  we  consider  the  state  oi  the  ing  for  an  art  display,  with  the  recipient 
humanities  in  the  Uni*cd  States  The  group  meeting  the  other  half  of  the  cost, 
bill  before  us  today,  which  I  am  privileged  in  passing  upon  applications  for  assist- 
to  cospon.sor.  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  ance.  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
amelorate  the  conditions  which  ob.struct  Council  will  encourage  experimentation 
progiess  in  these  fields,  and  to  promote  and  Innovation  in  the  arts,  and  not  re- 
the  development  of  the  great  talent  wliich  serve  its  help  for  those  projects  which 
abounds  in  .America.  arc  common  and  innocuous. 

I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
pive  full  bipartisan  support  to  this  meas-  manities  would  be  primarily  oriented  to- 
ure.  not  only  becau.se  it  is  our  duty  to  ward  promoting  research,  publication, 
help  solve  the  problems  which  ccnfiont  and  education  at  the  graduate  level,  in 
our  counti-y.  but  because  the  American  fields  such  as  philosophy,  literature.  Un- 
people have  the  right  to  look  to  us  for  guistics  and  archeology.    The  emphasis 


here  would  be  on  scholarship,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  the  key  goal  would  be  the  pro- 
motion of  public  understanding  and  ap. 
preciation  of  the  humanities.  While  the 
Increased  leisure  time  the  next  few  dec- 
ades will  bring  to  Americans.  I  think  it  Is 
Important  for  people  to  realize  the  great 
opportimity  they  have  for  enriching  their 
lives  by  developing  an  Interest  In  music, 
in  poetry,  or  in  any  humanistic  pursuit. 
Once  this  bill  is  implemented,  I  believe 
that  we  will  witness  the  awakening  oJ 
latent  Interest,  and  the  development  ol 
hidden  talent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  is  on  the 
threshold  of  an  unprecedented  cultui-al 
advance,  which  will  bring  with  It.  prog- 
ress in  the  arts  and  humanities  of  the 
highest  quality.  I  believe  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bUl  will  enable  us  to 
ci-oss  this  threshold  and  promote  this 
progress.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  desperately 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  ConteI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  for  the  fine  iis- 
sertatlon  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.  He  talked  about  the  great 
literary  giants  of  the  mid-1900's  but  one 
thing  he  failed  to  say  whs  that  all  these 
literary  giants  came  from  New  England 
It  was  unfortunate  after  that  period  of 
time  there  was  an  exodas  from  New  Eng- 
land out  to  the  Middle  West,  where  they 
influenced  both  societies.  I  think  thai 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not 
have  those  literary  giants  today. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  New  England  does  have  an 
influence  in  the  Midwest.  I  got  a  wife 
from  there. 

Mr.  CONTE.  1  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman,  and  we  wl'l  welcome  him 
back  with  his  wife  any  time  he  cares 
to  come  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
and  enthusiasm  that  I  Join  with  others 
in  this  body  on  both  sides  in  support  of 
H.R.  9460.  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  for  the 
Art5  and  Humanities.  I  am  proud  to 
hav3  been  among  the  oiiginal  sponsors 
of  a  similar  proposal,  my  bill  being  H.R 
2185  introduced  on  January  11. 

This  proposal,  like  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  of  1965  which  I  also  sup- 
ported and  which  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  on  Tuesday  of  this  weei. 
is  unique  among  the  multitude  we  have 
tried  to  consider  in  the  present  Con- 
gress. It  is  unique  because  it  offers  as 
much  potential,  as  much  clear  profit  for 
the  future,  as  it  does  for  the  present.  R 
is  visionary  in  character  because  it  ac- 
knowledges the  importance  of  progress 
in  the  Arts  and  Humanities  which  alone, 
in  spite  of  our  tremendous  strides  in  the 
physical  sciences,  provide  the  record  of 
our  journey  as  a  society  and  Nation 
through  history. 

Unlike  so  many  of  the  emergency  stop- 
gap bills  that  have  been  passed  In  the 
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current  session,  this  act  will  not  saddle 
future  generations  with  uncertain  bur- 
dens and  mushrooming  tax  obligations. 
It  is  not  a  temporary  economic  bai-bitu- 
T8te  with  prolonged  and  unde.sirable 
aftereffects.  It  is  not  en  expedient  solu- 
Uon,  a  hasty  pump  primer  to  Jazz  up  some 
staggering  local  economy  or  provide  a 
handout  for  the  jobless.  It  is  rather  an 
encouragement  for  scholarship  in  areas 
that  can  help  us  better  evaluate  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  today  and  tomonow  in 
the  unpredictable  and  completely  un- 
scientific area  of  human  affairs. 

.Anyone  who  simply  rends  the  news 
headlines  these  days  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  cold  war  we  have  been  fighting 
since  19'fi  is  an  ideological  w-ar.  It  is  a 
war  of  ideas,  with  men's  minds  ns  the 
spoils  of  tlie  victor.  Even  the  Commu- 
nists have  come  to  realize  that  force  of 
arms  and  military  strength  ai'e  merely 
one  part  of  the  broader  scope  of  this  war, 
J  single  weapon  in  a  diverse  arsenal.  It 
Is  a  weapon  of  intimidation,  of  fear,  but 
nothing  more.  Military  conquest  and 
occupation,  without  the  support  of  brain- 
washed minds,  is  futile  and  doomed  to 
a  short  life.  World  War  11  demonstrated 
this  fact  for  all  time  and  the  nuclear  age 
has  merely  made  it  more  clear.  To  win 
the  war  and  the  peace  which  will  follow. 
we  must  win  men's  minds. 

The  encouragement  which  this  pro- 
posal would  provide  in  this  area  should 
perhaps  be  all  the  argument  necessary 
In  Us  behalf.  However,  there  are  other, 
equally  valid  reasons  which,  in  my  view. 
warrant  un.inimous  support  of  HR.  9460. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  points  made 
in  the  committee  report  on  this  bill  in 
which  stress  Is  laid  on  the  present  im- 
balance between  Federal  aid  to  the  phys- 
ical sciences  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
humanities  on  the  other. 

Certainly  a  comprehensive,  aggressive, 
vigorous  program  of  scientific  research 
Is  vital  to  our  national  security  and  to 
our  continuing  economic  progress.  But 
It  is  equally  important  that  we  dc  not 
neglect  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 
We  must  avoid  the  discouraging  tend- 
ency of  this  lack  of  emphasis  on  artistic 
and  humanistic  pursuits. 

The  obvious  danger  is  that  potentially 
freat  minds  and  talents  in  these  fields 
Till  be  diverted  for  both  materialistic 
and  psychological  reasons  into  fields 
where  their  interests  are  weaker  and 
their  contributions,  therefore,  of  less 
value.  This  bill  would  restore  a  much- 
needed  balance  in  this  regard  and  pro- 
vide Important  stimulation  for  careers  In 
the  arts  and  humanities. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  tliat  I  share  the  concern  expressed 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  in  tliis  body  on 
the  question  of  Federal  control  aver  cul- 
tural activities  and  the  arts.  I  have 
pondered  this  question  st  length  p.nd  I 
certainly  aci-ee  it  is  a  grave  matter.  We 
have  seen  the  tragic  consequences  of  the 
"lost  protracted  examples  of  govern- 
mental control  over  the  arts,  the  press 
and  varioas  entertainment  media  in  oth- 
er countries.  For  a  nation  like  ours, 
steeped  in  traditions  of  free  cxprc.'isiDn 
wd  independent  thought,  such  a  situa- 
tion could  well  prove  fatal. 
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In  studying  this  point,  it  has  occurred 
to  me.  first,  that  there  must  be  a  distinc- 
tion placed  on  outright  control  of  cul- 
tural arts  as  opposed  to  influence  of 
them. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  In- 
fluential impact  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  all  forms  and  media  of  cul- 
tural and  artistic  expression  in  this  Na- 
tion today.  Even  without  any  program 
like  that  proposed  in  H.R.  9460.  The 
tremendous  steps  taken  In  the  area  of 
social  welfare  in  just  the  last  few  decades 
have  had  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
visual  arts,  on  the  theater,  and  upon 
literature.  There  have  been  few  best- 
sellers in  recent  years  that  have  not  era- 
braced  some  aspect  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment)! either  w  ith  the  personalities  of 
individuals  or  with  the  power  and  nature 
of  institutions. 

The  great  difference  between  influence 
and  control  is  simply  the  power  to  stifle 
criticism  as  well  as  to  encourage  praise. 
So  long  as  basic  freedom  remains,  there 
is  little  danger  of  this  kind  of  control. 

The  great  criticism  of  cultural  lag  in 
the  Communist  bloc  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  basic  control  over  the  arts  en- 
courages mediocrity,  but  rather  that  it 
stifles  dissension  and  free  expression. 
Through  devices  ranging  from  simple 
censorship,  through  imprisonment,  right 
down  to  'i-he  firing  squad,  dictatorial  com- 
munism controls  its  cultural  expression. 

I  submit  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
to  suggest  such  powers  today  or  to  raise 
the  possibility  of  such  powers  in  the  fu- 
ture for  the  Federal  Government  of  this 
Nation. 

I  have  been  pleased  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  past  to  draw  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  the  many  fine  educational 
institutions  which  exist  in  the  First  Con- 
■jressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  colleges,  in- 
cluding Williams  CoUese.  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  College. 
Smith  College,  and  our  unique.  New- 
Hampshire  College.  In  addition.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  a  number  of  the 
finest  prep  schools  in  the  coimtry  and  a 
crowing  nimiber  of  excellent  junior  and 
community  colleges.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  virtually  every  official 
from  each  of  these  institutions  who  has 
taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  write  to 
me  about  this  bill  has  expressed  unqual- 
ified support  for  it.  They  are  not  afraid 
that  their  academic  freedom  or  their 
n?ht  to  speak  their  minds  will  be  forfeit. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  truly 
great  libraries  in  the  world  is  our  own 
venerable  Library  of  Congress.  The  fa- 
cilities and  the  cultural  program  sup- 
ported by  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
second  to  none  and  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  either  inhibited  or  mediocre.  I 
co'jld  mention,  for  example,  the  resident 
concerts  of  the  Budapest  String  Quartet, 
the  matinjficent  .series  of  lectures  and 
talks  conducted  every  year,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  some  of  our  greatest  living  lit- 
erary litiiits  as  poets  in  residence.  One 
cf  my  own  constituents  held  this  honor 
for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Archibald 
MacLeish  of  Conway,  Mass. 

Sucii  a  program  is  neither  mediocre  or 
iiihibitcd  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Library  is  federally  owned,  operated,  and 
controlled. 


Another  great  cultural  institution  un- 
der our  Federal  thumb  which  I  might 
mtntion  is  the  magnificent  Smithsonian 
Institution.  This  superb  museum,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world  and  the  single 
largest  repository  of  American  cultural 
artifacts  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
this  week  celebrates  its  200th  anniver- 
sary. That  event  has  been  appropri- 
ately noted  in  the  press  and  will  be  com- 
memorated in  several  special  events  by 
the  Institution. 

The  point,  again,  is  that  the  presence 
of  Federal  control  and  supervision  in 
the  case  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
could  not  be  classed  as  inhibiting  or 
stifling  in  any  way.  Anyone  wlio  has 
wandered  the  corridors  and  explored  the 
endless  displays  of  this  museum,  or  read 
any  of  the  fascinating  articles  and  re- 
ports published  by  the  Institution  each 
year,  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  cultural 
value  and  integrity  of  the  Smithsonian. 
I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  pro- 
gi-nm  envisioned  in  H.R.  9460  can  only 
bilng  the  most  worthwhile  encourage- 
men  to  progress  and  development  in  tlie 
arts  and  humanities  of  this  great  land.  I 
am  proud  to  support  the  proposal  and  I 
earnestly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  have 
long  been  Interested  in  the  arts,  and  in 
past  years  have  introduced  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  institute  of  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  I  voted  for 
and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  National  Arts 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964. 
and  I  have  supported  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  on  the  Arts  since  it  was 
first  recommended  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1955.  I  also 
supported  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Act,  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
Act. 

On  .^pril  9  of  this  yeai'  an  emergency 
meeting  of  many  of  the  Nation's  sym- 
phony orchestras  was  held  in  Pittsburgh 
under  the  auspices  of  the  congression- 
Hily  chartered  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League — the  members  of 
which  are  the  1.100  professional  and 
amateur  orchestras  of  the  Nation. 
Their  major  concern  was  the  dictatorial 
and  absolute  powers  this  bill  would  give 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

Mrs.  Helen  Thomp.son.  the  able  and 
nationally  known  executive  director  of 
this  fine  organization  has  been  highly 
crttical  of  the  power  conferred  on  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  by  H.R.  9460,  and  has  ad- 
vised the  league's  nationwide  member- 
ship to  oppose  giving  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities Chairman  such  extraordinary 
and  unusual  powers. 

Under  H.R.  9460  the  arts  chairman 
may  disburse  Federal  funds  with  the  ad- 
vice of.  but  without  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval, of  either  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  or  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  The  members  of 
these  two  councils,  no  matter  hov.-  dis- 
tinguished, would  be  only  window  dress- 
ing for  the  chairman. 

Although  the  objections  to  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  conferred  on  the  arts 
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and  humanities  chaiiinan  by  H.R.  9460 
weie  bioiiglit  to  the  personal  attention 
of  the  President's  Arts  Adviser  by  a  blue 
nbbon  cririimittce  ol  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orches'-rtt  League,  it  is  clear  from 
readins  this  bil  'hst  tliese  objections 
were  completely  irnored.  Tlie  commit- 
tee included,  smong  otiieis,  thu  prcsi- 
dei.t-  oj  the  3;:sto-.i  and  Pittsburgh 
sympliony  oicheslras  and  Helen  Thomp- 
on    of    tho    contnes-sionally    chfirtered 


would  support  this  measure  if  it  were 
limited  to  humanities.  I  thinlt  we  could 
have  a  National  Foundation  on  the  Hu- 
manities. I  do  not  think  we  ouglit  to 
pr.tteru  it  so  completely  after  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  But  I  think 
'Ao  could  give  lielp  in  the  humanities  in 
-such  a  way  as  not  to  endanger  the  cre- 
ativty.  Ihe  wuy  tlus  bill  is  set  up.  I 
quesi-ion  the  c.-:tablishmcnt  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  the  Art.i.    Earlier 
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of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  one 
from  the  president  of  Marquette  Uni- 
\ers.ty,  two  of  tlie  largest  universities  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Middle 
West,  supporting  tliis  program. 

When  the  House  is  aeain  in  session,  i 
tnall  ask  permission  to  have  these  tio 
tele.crrams  printed  in  tlje  Record  at  this 
point- 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  noble 
v.sions  of  man's  capacity  to  fashion  a 


American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,    tliis  year,  a  friend  visited  witli  me  and     i,ood  hfe  on  this  earth  was  unveiled  by 


In  considering  H.R.  9460,  we  mu.st 
keep  firmly  in  mind  Pre.'iident  Johnson's 
sensible  message  of  December  2,  1964, 
in  breaking  ground  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  PertormlnB  Aits, 
that: 

It  l3  important  ro  be  aware  that  artistic 
activity  c-Tn  enrich  the  life  of  our  people, 
whlfh  renlly  Is  the  central  object  of  govern- 
ment. It.  i.e  Important  that  our  material 
prosperity  liberate  and  not  confine  the  cre- 
ative spirit.  The  ro!e  of  Government  must 
be  a  small  one.  No  act  of  Congress  or  Ex- 
ecutive order  cm  rail  a  ?Teal  musician  or 
poet  Into  existence-  Bnt  we  crtn  stand  on 
the  -ildellnes  and  cheer.  We  can  mRlntaln 
and  strenethen  an  atmosohere  to  permit 
the  arta  to  flourish  and  those  who  have 
talent  tti  use  it  •  •  •  the  personal  prefer- 
ences of  men  In  Government  are  not  Im- 
portant— O-xcept  to  themst>lvea. 

The  surest  way  to  impose  on  the  Na- 
tion .ind  on  our  arts,  artists,  what  Pres- 
ident John.son  so  ably  referred  to  as  "the 
personal  preferences  of  men  in  Govern- 
ment." would  be  to  give  the  chairmnn  of 
the  National  Endowment  on  the  Arts  ab- 
.lolute  powers.  By  such  an  imwise  grant 
of  power  the  chairman  s  personal  prefer- 
ences, which  are  not  important  except  to 
hlnxself.  could  immediately  become  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  thi.-;  Nation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  requiring  approval  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts  of  action  bv  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  remainln'j  on 
this  .side  to  the  rrentleman  from  Mlrmc- 
sota  'Mr.  QtriEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman,  as  I  look 
at  this  Iei::.~latlon  and  the  report,  I  ap- 
proach it  v.ith  misgivings  because  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  that  we 
are  putthiR  .«uch  emphasis  on  .science, 
the  n.Ttiual  physical  sciences  and  not 
Enough  on  the  humanities  to  give  bal- 
ance to  our  educational  system.  How- 
ever, as  I  look  at  this  new  c^'uncil  or 
group  of  councils  and  foundations  and 
endowments,  I  feel  like  calling  this  bill 
a  six-headed  monster. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  a 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, a  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 
and  a  National  Coimcil  on  the  Humani- 
ties 

I  think  this  could  be  consoUdated 
somewhat  Into  two  organizations  and  it 
could  be  made  to  function  mjch  better. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  power  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  when  it  comes   to   creativity.     I 


we  diicuiised  at  some  len^lh  this  whole 
subject.  He  wrote  to  me  aftenvard.  I 
bi^.ould  liiie  to  quote  v,iiat  he  said: 

As  we  left,  we  spoke  about  the  govern- 
mint  and  crer.tlvliy.  There  are  bo  many 
ridiculous  ex.unples  of  natluiis  trying  to 
promote  culture.  Governments  can  maXe  a 
gre.it  civilization  which  has  to  do  with  tech- 
nology end  material  well  being  and  we  are 
well  on  ti-'c  way  to  being  a  great  civilization. 
Hitler  and  Stalin  could  do  It  and  maybe 
Caat-o  will.  Hitler  tried  to  make  a  culture. 
too.  and  U  waa  a  m.onstroua  joke.  Culture 
which  has  to  do  with  a  spiritual  posture  Is 
never  a  city  council  action  or  a  group  activ- 
ity, but  Is  ."iome'hlng  which  springs  up  spon- 
taneouFly  with  pii  individual  or  In  a  family 
llvir.tj  room  r.iic.i  ^i.i  your  owr.  It  doesn't 
need  money  or  a  great  civilization.  The  rich 
Jewish  cuitiire  exists  without  any  form  of 
civilization.  The  richest  cultures  of  Africa 
existed  without  money  or  civilisations.  The 
formative  powers  of  painting  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  were  around  a  on.imby  table 
In  the  cafes  of  Paris,  and  In  the  20th  century 
we  recognize  a  tiny  cell  of  cubist*.  The 
United  States  ha;;  shaped  pfiinttng  In  the 
world  since  World  War  II  because  of  the 
conversations  of  a  dozen  men  at  the  Cedar 
Bar  in  Manhattan  (recently  destroyed). 
Perhaps  what  we  need  are  a  chain  of  Cedar 
Bars  and  nickel  beers.  The  churcii  Is  a  part 
uf  .1  people's  culture,  and  one  shudders  at  tlie 
anemia  of  miy  church  which  bears  the  name 
of  a  nation.  Great  chiu-chcs  have  the  names 
of  Individual  m?n  or  eel!  groups.  I.e..  Jesus 
Christ  versus  Norway.  Patrons  are  neces- 
sary but  usually  cuitures  arise  in  spite  of 
the  patrons.  The  impression  persists  that 
the  individuals  who  made  the  Renaissance 
did  it  on  their  own.  Perhaps  the  patrons' 
contribution  was  in  the  splendid  education 
which  they  gave  to  Michelangelo  and  Ra- 
phael, and  so  forth,  and  perhaps  th.it  is  I's 
far  as  the  government  should  go.  National 
theaters  and  ballets,  and  so  forth,  will  hap- 
pen when  they  are  really  needed  and  not 
until,  and  when  they  are  needed  and  ready  to 
be  born  tliey  will  be  full  born  with  good 
blood. 

So,  city  councUs  can  make  great  civlliisa- 
tions  and  Kocletles  and  sewage  systems,  but 
very  average  cultures — stone  benches — class 
of  ri20  with  weeds  or  rusty  fountains  with 
dedicated  petunias  fighting  for  life  in  the 
hard  ground  or  big  bags  of  hot  air — the 
monumental  manner. 

Patrons;  The  sigulP.cant  patrons  have  been 
often  quite  creative  but  obscure  men.  This 
list  is  long  and  many  were  not  men  of  finan- 
cial po'.vcr  but  men  wUh  a  p.is«lonate  love 
for  the  work  of  the  men  they  supported. 

A  great  culture  Is  an  extremely  sophlDtl- 
cated  matter  and  maturity  in  tills  .area  hap- 
pens rarely  and  it  cant  be  forced,  it  needs 
tlie  sensitive  point  of  equilibrium  balancing 
a  scientific  technological  tiunist  with  a 
religiopoetic  thru;:t. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Race]  such  time  as  he 
might  require. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  9460.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
two  telegrams,  one  from  the  president 


President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  tiie 
'tni&n  message  last  January  4. 

Tlie  President's  dream  of  America  has 
come  to  be  known  throughout  tiie  world 
as  the  Great  Society.  And  through- 
out that  vision  of  a  Great  Socletj.  the 
emphasis  is  on  education. 

Education  will  be  the  means  and  the 
vehicle  for  Americans  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  life  in  a  Great  Society. 
While  It  Is  Incumbent  for  this  countrj- 
to  provide  the  basic  tools  and  equipment 
for  basic  and  higher  education,  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  provide  a  real,  practical 
impetus  to  promote  progress  and  schol- 
arship in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

.Such  a  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  as  would  be  established  by 
H.R.  9460,  is  an  essential  piece  of  the 
Great  Society  mosaic  that  this  Congress 
i.s  fashionins. 

As  President  Johnson  said  last  Janu- 
ary 4: 

The  Great  Society  asks  not  only  ho* 
much,  but  how  good:  not  only  how  to  create 
wealth,  but  how  to  use  It;  not  only  how 
fast  we  arc  going,  hut  where  we  are  headed. 

I  submit  that  the  influence,  direction 
and  encouragement  of  a  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  will 
be  a  leading  force  in  answering  tliose 
questions. 

This  foundation  enjoys  tlie  support  of 
the  two  leading  universities  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  for  printing  in  the  RecOBD.  the 
following  telegrams  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  Marquette  University: 

MlLWAtrKE^,  Wis.. 
September  11,  lUSi. 

JOHW    A.    R.ACE. 

Sixth  Congressional  District. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

H  R  9460.  National  Foundation  of  Arts  and 
Humanities  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  Mon- 
day. As  new  president  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. I  urge  jour  full  support  of  this  im- 
portant and  significant  measure.  This  bill 
cou'.d  redress  the  existing  serious  Imbalance 
of  supporting  of  academic  activities  la  this 
country. 

John  P.  Raynor,  S.J., 
President  Marquette  Vniuer>itii- 

Madison.  Wis.. 
September  10, 19«i. 
Congressman  John  Race. 
Wastiington.  DC-: 

Urge  your  favorable  vote  on  the  reporting 
H.R.  9460  authorizing  establishment  of  Na- 
tional Humanities  Foundation.  This  is  Im- 
portant for  strengthening  our  Wisconsin  col- 
leges and  universities  In  vital  area  which  hss 
had  little  support  In  the  past. 

Fred  H.  Wakrincton 
president.  Uriiversity  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  iMr 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAiuo). 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
fiist  became  a  Member  of  this  body,  I 
have  favored  legislation  similar  to  that 
which  is  before  us  today.  I  support  H.R. 
9460,  and  I  urge  this  House  to  make  pos- 
sible its  early  passage. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  the 
arts  before,  and  I  have  sponsored  several 
measures  leading  tc  the  establishment 
of  the  present  National  Aits  Council.  I 
advocated  construction  of  a  home  for 
the  performing  arts  in  our  Capital  City, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  such  an  act  has 
been  fittingly  joined  with  our  desire  to 
memorialize  our  late  President  Kennedy. 
While  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  In  1961.  I  encouraged 
a  comprehensive  study  into  the  eco- 
nomics of  America's  arts  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Congress- 
man Thompson,  ably  conducted.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Concressman 
Thompsons  bill — a  bill  that  I  regard  as 
the  logical  product  of  the  many  years  of 
discussion  and  study  which  Congress  has 
devoted  to  the  arts  and  their  place  In  our 
society. 

At  times  I  am  crcatly  depressed  by 
the  fact  that  we  still  must  debate  the  im- 
portance of  the  arts  and  the  necessity 
for  their  support  by  the  Government. 
While  evei-y  major  power  aids,  protects, 
embraces  their  man  of  artistic  creativity 
and  vies  with  one  another  to  make  the 
fruits  of  their  work  available  to  mankind, 
we  ignore,  tax,  frustrate.  Inhibit  great 
art  and  still  question  whether  we  should 
make  even  a  token  effort  to  fashion  our 
America  as  a  civilization  which  cares  as 
much  for  such  pursuits  as  for  wealth 
and  military  might. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  employ  every 
tool  of  Government  to  insure  the  econ- 
omy and  maintain  our  arms.  In  so  do- 
In?  we  have  created  an  imbalance  which 
must  now  be  corrected. 

In  the  interest  of  national  defense,  we 
have  distorted  our  educational  system  so 
that  the  .sciences  dominate  our  cla.ss- 
rooms  while  the  humanities,  the  essence 
of  all  civilizations,  have  been  shunted 
aside.  We  must  now  concern  ourselves 
with  the  national  welfare  and  right  this 
stultifj'ing  imbalance.  H.R.  9460  will  en- 
able us  to  make  a  start. 

In  the  Interest  of  economic  strength 
we  have  encouraged  the  development  of 
fantastic  marvels  freeing  man  from  the 
drudgery  of  work.  But  we  have  not  con- 
cerned ourselves  at  all  with  what  is  to 
replace  working  time  in  the  lives  of  our 
people.  Increased  leisure  to  too  many 
of  our  people  means  only  increased  bore- 
dom and  isolation.  Is  leisure  time — the 
production  of  which  increasingly  absorbs 
the  resources  of  our  economic  organiza- 
tion— to  mean  nothing  more  to  America 
than  what  Emerson  described  as  a  time 
"to  saunter  and  sit  and  be  inferior  and 
silly?"  It  must  not.  The  arts  can  mi 
the  vacuum  created  by  our  technological 
advancements.  The  arts  are  as  essential 
to  the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  growth 
of  our  adult  population  as  a  basic  educa- 
tion is  to  the  development  of  our  chil- 
dren And  as  we  strive  to  make  such 
nourishment  available  to  each  of  our 
children  so  let  us  begin  to  recognize  a 
similar  responsibility  to  our  older  citi- 
zens. 


In  the  last  part  of  the  previous  decade. 
President  Eisenhower  gathered  several 
most  distineuished  Americans  together 
and  asked  them  to  appraise  and  suggest 
our  goals  as  a  nation.  In  its  report,  the 
President's  Commission  on  National 
GoaLs  noted  that  the  development  of  our 
arts  and  dissemination  of  such  creative 
work  among  our  people  must  be  assumed 
as  a  national  purpose : 

It  has  been  all  too  natural — 

The  report  observed — 
during  epochs  when  a  continent  was  being 
subdued  or  amid  tiie  fresh  responsibilities 
of  world  power,  to  think  of  the  arts  as  some- 
thing pleasant  but  peripheral.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  we  must  acknowledge  them 
to  be  central  and  conceive  their  fullest  de- 
velopment as  essential  to  the  Nation's  moral 
well-being. 

The  report  warned : 

This  Nation  Is  being  watched  by  peoples' — 
many  of  them  as  new  to  nationhood  as  they 
are  old  in  cultural  achievements — who  ask 
whether  under  such  a  system  as  ours  the 
highest  values  can  be  maint;iined.  It  Is  be- 
ing watched— and  judged.  Among  our  own 
people,  meanwhile,  there  Is  a  deep  and  per- 
sistent questioning  about  the  significance  of 
oiu-  material  advance. 

The  report  concluded: 

The  ultimate  dedication  of  our  way  of  life 
will  be  won  not  on  the  basis  of  economic  sat- 
isfactions alone,  but  on  the  basis  of  an  In- 
ward quality  and  an  ideal.  Americans — 
the  younger  generation  especially — are  look- 
ing for  something  at  once  more  demanding 
and  more  genuinely  satisfying  than  what 
passes  for  happiness  by  current  standards. 
To  minimize  or  frustrate  this  quest  is  to  risk 
weakening  tlic  fabric  of  our  whole  society. 

Gentlemen.  I  asree  that  H.R.  9460  Is 
a  departure  for  us — it  leads  us  into  a  new 
path  broaching  a  new  frontier.  But  It 
helps  us  to  face  a  challenge  we  must  ac- 
cept and  a  frontier  we  must  pioneer, 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  an  article  which  I  wTote  for  the 
International  Musicians,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians: 

Govebnkent  Am  to  Music 
(By  the  Honorable  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Connecticut) 

(Note — Robert  N.  Giaimo,  born  in  New- 
Haven.  October  15.  1919.  attended  North 
Haven  public  schools.  Hillhouse  High  School. 
Pordham  University,  and  received  his  LL.B. 
from  the  University  of  Connecticut  School 
of  Lav,-.  1943.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  tl,  1843  to  1948,  and  at 
present  is  captain.  Judge  Advocate  General 
Corps,  U.S.  Amiy  Reserve.  He  was  formerly 
chairman  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  Per- 
sonnel Appeals  Board  and  a  member  of  the 
North  Haven  Board  of  Education.  North 
Haven  Board  of  Finance,  and  former  third 
selectman  of  the  town  of  North  Haven.  He 
was  elected  to  the  86th  Congress,  U.S.  Hou^e 
of  Representatives.  November  1958:  and  was 
reelected  to  the  87t.h  and  SEth  and  89th  Con- 
gresses. Besides  being  a  memi>er  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  I^bor  In 
the  86th  and  87th  Congresses,  and  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Education  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  impact  of  imports  and 
Exports  on  Americiin  Employment,  he  served 
as  member  of  President  Kennedy's  Natural 
Resources  Advisory  Council.  In  the  BBth 
Congress,  he  became  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  itr.  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
this  Congress  (the  89th)  he  Is  presently  serv- 


ing on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Inde- 
pendent Office  Subcommittees.) 

Three  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a<l- 
drcsring  your  65th  anuu.i!  convention.  I 
?poke  >jf  proposf.lR  then  before  Congref^s  to 
create  n.  Natlonr.l  Council  on  the  Arts,  ond  I 
e.-icourngeri  the  convention  to  work  for  such 
leglE^lf.tion.  Last  April  9  the  flr^t  Council 
on  the  Arts  to  be  create*-'  by  act  of  Congress 
met  In  W^ashington.  That  meeting  was  a 
historic,  occn.-^ion.  the  significance  of  which 
will  be  understood  only  by  historians  of  some 
future  geiiemtlon, 

I  know  how  hard  Mr.  Kenin  and  the  A  P. 
of  M.  legislative  department  worked  so  that 
the  meeting  which  took  place  in  April  and 
the  similar  meetings  which  will  take  place  in 
the  future  would  be  possible.  I  know  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
through  Its  local  organizations,  kept  the  Idea 
of  a  national  council — first  suggested  to  Con- 
gress iii  1877 — alive  In  the  face  of  legislative 
defeats  and  public  Indifference.  But  passage 
ol  the  National  .4rts  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964 — the  act  which  created  the 
Council — should  not  be  regarded  as  the  cul- 
mination of  a  fight.  It  marks,  instead,  the 
beginning. 

When  It  established  the  council.  Congress 
acknowledged  that  tlie  National  Govern- 
ment had  a  legitimate  concern  In  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation's  artists  and  in  the  coun- 
try's cultural  development-  After  nearly 
200  years  Congress  .-igreed  with  George  Wash- 
ington's appraisal  of  the  arts  as  "essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  to  the 
ornament  and  happiness  of  human  life," 
and  perhaps  In  voting  for  the  Council  some 
members  of  our  national  legislature  even 
agreed  with  Washington's  insistence  that 
the  arts  "have  a  primary  claim  to  the  en- 
couragement of  every  lover  of  his  countrj- 
and  of  mankind." 

Thus,  the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  role  to  play  has  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  question  re- 
main.^, however,  as  to  what  that  role  shall 
be.  How  does  our  American  democracy  go 
about  encouraging  the  arts?  We  mufit 
proceed  with  care. 

I  think  It  would  be  unwise  at  this  Junc- 
ture for  those  of  us  who  advocated  Govern- 
ment Involvement  in  encouraging  the  arts 
to  forget  the  arguments  of  our  opponents 
against  such  a  move.  Because  of  our  faith 
in  the  National  Government  and  in  our 
democratic  forms,  we  contended  that  a  gov- 
ernment ruled  by  the  majority  and  imbued 
with  the  practices  of  politics  would  not  nec- 
essarily act  Inconsistently  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  arts.  We  must  now  prove  our 
argument.  We  must  now  work  to  demon- 
strate that  the  obstacles  warned  of  by  so 
many  critics  of  a  government-art  relation- 
ship can  be  overcome. 

First,  the  Arts  Council  must  i>e  helped 
to  mea,Eure  up  to  the  promise  Its  supporters 
attributed  to  It.  The  Council,  under  the 
law  passed  last  summer,  is  charged  with  the 
following   duties   and   responsibilities; 

"To  recommend  ways  to  maintain  and 
Increase  the  cultural  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

"To  propose  methods  to  encourage  private 
Initiative  in  the  arts. 

"To  advise  and  consult  with  other  State, 
local  and  Federal  agencies  on  methods  of 
coordinating  ctlsting  resources  and  facili- 
ties, and  for  fostering  artistic  and  cultural 
endeavors  and  use  of  the  arts,  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  country. 

"Conduct  studies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  a  view  to  formulating  methodE 
by  which  creative  activity  and  high  stand- 
ards and  increased  opportunities  in  the  arts 
may  be  encouraged  and  promoted  in  the  be«t 
interests  of  the  Nation's  artistic  and  cultur.-il 
progress,  and  a  greater  appreciation  and  en- 
joyment of  the  art«  by  our  citizens  can  be 
encouraged  and  developed." 
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Riiaaell  Lynes.  the  managing  editor  of 
Harper's,  wrote  that  the  Council  "sounds  as 
Innocuous  hs  a  literary  tea  p  rty  and  about 
ijfi  UkPiy  ro  c(ime  Tn  any  conclUoions  •  •  •." 
Soon  after  President  Johnsou  unaouuced  his 
frppolntnieuts  to  the  Council,  Howard  Taub- 
man.  cirjraa  critic  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Inferred  froTn  the  selection  of  certiiln  In- 
dlvlduuis  that  a  (loaltion  on  the  Council  waa 
more  an  honorarium  than  a  working  Job  In 
Government.  I  know  thla  was  not  the  In- 
tent of  Congre.'^s  and  I  am  confident  that  It 
la  not  the  lni«nt  of  the  President. 

But  the  Council  requires  funds  to  do  more 
than  a  pedestrian  job — even  If  its  Job  Is  only 
to  ad\ise  Congress  and  the  President.  The 
money  authorized  for  Its  xf-c  is  less  than 
that  enjoyed  bv  most  concessional  Inves- 
tlgaUng  committees.  And  even  this  small 
»um  1."!  in  constant  danger  of  being  cut  by 
A  Congress  not  altogether  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  experiment  it  haa  begun.  The 
Council  will  need  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Musicians  to  secure  the 
funds  necessary  to  Its  work. 

Alter  Its  First  meeting,  which  lasted  2 
davs,  the  Council  made  no  ftnllings  or  recom- 
mendations but  merely  afflrined  Its  dedica- 
tion "to  creating  a  climate  In  which  art  and 
the  artist  shall  flourish."  In  my  opinion, 
rather  than  an  Indication  of  Indeclsiveness 
or  of  a  reluctance  to  act.  the  refusal  of  the 
Council  to  make  recommendations  at  its  first 
session  is  a  welcome  indication  that  It  takes 
lt.s  work  Eerljusly,  that  It  Is  not  a  rubber- 
stamp  of  approv.al  for  plans  developed  by 
others,  that  it  will  make  Its  own  studies.  Its 
own  investigations,  and  its  own  recommen- 
dations after  careful  thought  and  delibera- 
tion. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians 
and  other  associations  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  arts  and  the  American  artist 
must  stand  ready  to  assist  the  Council  in  Its 
deliberations.  The  Council  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  meet  in  a  vacuum  splendidly  Iso- 
lated from  the  day-by-day  problems  of  which 
only  organizations  such  as  the  A.F.  of  M.  and 
Its  sister  performing  arts  unions  are  inti- 
mately aware.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
professional  musician,  Individually  or 
through  his  union,  wilt  make  his  views 
known  to  the  Council,  criticize  it  when 
necessary  and  vigorously  support  It  when  It 
acts  to  further  America's  arts. 

But  if  the  Council  Is  to  act  and  if  It  Is  not 
t-^  be  a  cozy  tea  p.irty,  it  must  he  prepared 
to  risk  deep  waters.  I  believe  the  greatest 
menace  to  a  constructive  relationship  be- 
tween the  arts  and  Government  Is  the  ever- 
present  pressure  for  Government  bodies  such 
as  the  Council  to  accept  the  mediocrity  of 
the  majority.  Mediocrity  Is  the  menace  that 
Is  always  present  In  our  egalitarian  society. 
Xt  must  not  be  given  emphasis  through 
actions  of  the  Council. 

Some  years  ago.  Sir  Hubert  Read,  a  dis- 
tinguished art  critic  and  historian,  w.as 
reported  to  have  said:  "I  have  ser^'ed  on 
many  art  committees  and  In  my  experience 
only  one  of  three  things  can  happen;  (1) 
something  Is  chosen  which  offends  nobody 
because  Its  virtues  are  negative;  (2)  a  little 
bit  of  everything  is  chosen  to  please  every- 
body; and  (3)  the  committee  agrees  to  be 
realistic  and  allow  one  member  to  miik*  the 
choice  for  all  of  them:  the  committee,  that  Is 
to  say.  reslgn.s  its  functions  In  despair." 
Judging  by  the  caliber  of  men  who  have 
been  appointed  to  the  present  Council — 
men  like  Leonard  Bernstein.  Isaac  Stem,  and 
Richard  Rodgers — I  do  not  think  the  power 
of  decision  will  be  delegated  to  one  man. 
But  I  am  fearful  that  the  first  two  courses 
of  proceeding  might  be  tried.  For  these  are 
the  easy,  simple  ways  of  bending  to  the 
"tyranny  of  the  majority." 

The  President's  proposal  for  a  National 
Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  which 
would  do  what  the  Council  cannot  do— sup- 
ply grants-in-aid— Is  less  than  3  months  old. 


and  already  the  pressures  are  mounting  to 
i.iclude  within  Its  subsidies  for  every  form 
o'  human  activity  that  may  by  some  stretch- 
ing of  the  Imagination  be  regarded  as  art. 
When  I  sat  on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  hearing  testimony  regard- 
ing the  status  of  the  American  arts,  the 
concern  of  the  witnesses  and  the  interest 
of  the  committee  was  with  the  arts  in  their 
profPEBlonal  form.  Today.  Congres.s  is  being 
;i.skcd  to  finance  everything  from  art  educa- 
tion to  the  recreational  or  therapeutic  activ- 
ities of  the  wholly  amatciu-  art  practitioner. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  more  than  B.OOO 
young  people  each  year  are  earning  degrees 
in  music  from  our  Nation's  colleges  and 
ni:iny  more  are  being  prepared  in  our  con- 
servatories for  positions  In  the  professional 
world  which  do  not  exist.  And  this,  despite 
the  t.act  that  amateur  art  activity  has  been 
experiencing  an  unprecedented  boom  In  our 
country  nnd  requires  no  financial  aid. 

I  have  :io  doubt  that  the  Council  and  the 
Arts  Foundation  will  be  bombarded  with  re- 
quests to  support  With  Government  money 
a  host  of  activity.  The  Council  must  not 
succumb  to  the  temptations  of  doling  out  a 
little  bit  of  something  for  everyone  or  of 
.■selecting  only  the  banal,  the  Innocuous,  the 
Innocent,  and  therefore,  the  least  controver- 
sial lor  its  major  concern. 

It  requires  no  great  insight  to  predict  that 
the  financial  resources  which  Congress  will 
make  available  to  the  arts  will  be  modest. 
Therefore,  the  funds  must  be  husbanded  to 
be  used  In  behalf  of  c.ircfully  determined 
purposes.  Priorities  must  be  established, 
and  the  Council  or,  If  it  is  formed,  the  Arts 
Foundation,  must  have  tlie  courage  to  estab- 
lish such  priorities. 

I  am  not  now  talking  about  picking  and 
choosing  between  art  forms  or  between 
schools  of  thought  and  execution.  I  be- 
lieve the  Council  first  has  less  subjective 
but  more  basic  decisions  to  make,  such  as 
wliat  stage  of  artistic  development  shall 
command  primary  attention.  I  do  not  think 
a  case  has  ijcen  made  for  expending  ta.<tpayer 
money  on  amateur  activity.  Tiie  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Fund  Panel  Report  on  the 
Performing  Arts  which  was  published  last 
March  notes  the  fantastic  growth  of  sucli 
efforts  while  professional  work  declines. 
According  to  tile  report,  "the  recent  total 
of  1,401  symphony  orchestras  is  more  than 
double  the  number  existing  ui  1939.  The 
754  groups  now  presenting  opera  are  almost 
twice  the  number  fo  engaged  a  decade 
ago  •  •  •.  The  number  of  dance  companies 
has  grown  to  a  total  approaching  200.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  for  admissions  to  the 
performing  arts,  now  running  well  above 
9400  million  a  year  has  approximately  dou- 
bled during  the  past  decade  and  a  half." 
However,  as  the  Rockefeller  study  shows, 
almost  all  this  ex'panston  is  amateur. 

"Of  1.401  symphony  orchestras,  54  are 
composed  predominantly  of  professional 
musicians.  In  the  entire  country  there  are 
only  five  or  six  dance  companies  that  meet 
high  professional  standards  and  possess  any 
real  degree  of  institutional  stability;  only 
one  approaches  giving  year-round  perform- 
ances. Of  the  74  opera-producing  groups, 
only  35  to  40  are  fully  professional  and  not 
more  than  10  of  these  provide  performances 
more  than  15  days  In  the  year. 

"There  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with 
a  strong  amateur  movement."  the  Rocke- 
feller study  remarks,  "but.  vital  to  our  cul- 
tural health  as  the  amateurs  are,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  on  the  professional  per- 
forming artists  and  art  organizations  that 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  highest  levels 
of  creative  output  and  quality  rests.  •  •  • 
In  general,  there  has  been  no  significant 
Improvement  in  the  basic  health  of  the  pro- 
fessional  arts   organizations." 

It  Is  the  professional  area  of  art  activity, 
then,  to  which  the  concern  of  Government 
must  be  directed.    No  man  can  produce  great 


art  on  a  part-time  basts  while  driving  a  taxi- 
cab  or  slinging  hash  to  earn  a  living.  So  tie 
first  Job  of  a  Government  program  should 
be  to  find  a  way  to  put  our  musicians,  aotcirs, 
dancers,  and  other  artists  to  work  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 

Until  this  is  done,  I  cannot  fathom  the 
logic  that  would  encourage — with  Govern- 
ment money. — more  young  people  to  study  tor 
professions  In  the  arts.  "Look  at  the  musi- 
cians driving  taxlcabs,  the  actors  waiting  on 
drugstore  counters,"  Sol  Hurok  told  a  Senate 
suhcommittee.  "Why  should  we  graduate. 
by  the  thousands,  these  artists  from  oui  Que 
training  centers  if  there  is  no  place  for  them 
to  perform?"  The  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  proposed  by  the  President  can  do 
much  to  increase  an  appreciation  of  the  arts 
and  stimulate  a  broader  audience  for  the 
professional  artists,  but  it  must  be  seriously 
questlonetl  It  it  dispenses  money  for  toe 
training  of  more  artists  to  walk  our  unem- 
ployment lines. 

Who  wUl  raise  such  questions?  Who  must 
call  the  Gove.-nment-art  establishment  to 
account?  Surely,  If  the  professional  artist 
and  his  organlizatlons  do  not,  then  our  Na- 
tion will  indeed  reap  all  the  consequences  of 
base  mediocrity  and  political  boondoggling 
predicted  by  the  critics  of  a  Government  aru 
program. 

More  than  100  years  ago.  Alexis  DeToquo- 
vlUe.  a  young  French  nobleman  and  an  astute 
political  scientist,  came  to  the  United  States 
to  appraise  the  meaning  and  functioning  of 
our  democratic  society.  Many  of  his  observa- 
tions impress  students  of  government  today 
Willi  their  uncanny  accuracy  and  startling 
Insights.  DeTocquevllle'a  long  catalog  of 
the  influence  of  American  democracy  upon 
the  Intellectual  and  upon  the  arts  remains 
Bhreidly  pertinent.  Though  hopeful  that 
America  would  give  birth  to  artistic  Inven- 
tion and  creativity,  he  could  not  foresee  a 
very  vivacious  future.  In  the  egalitarlaa 
.America  lie  foresaw  "Neither  men  of  great 
learning  nor  extremely  Ignorant  communities 
are  to  be  met  with;  genius  becomes  more 
rare,  information  more  diffused  •  •  *.  There 
Is  less  perfection,  but  more  abundance.  In 
all  productions  of  the  arts," 

In  our  thousands  of  amateur  groups  anil 
through  the  media  of  mass  communicBtlon 
we  have  an  abundance  of  art  activity  and  m 
products.  What  la  beginning  to  disturb  iU 
In  our  growing  leisure  hours  Is  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  It  does  indeed  fall  far  short  of 
perfection,  and  through  our  Govenunent  we 
are  fashioning  the  tools  to  help  create  the 
conditions  for  qualltv  to  thrive.  But  the  In- 
struments are  two-edged.  They  can  aid  our 
artists  to  devote  their  best  efforts  to  the  crea- 
tive professions  or  they  can  be  used  merely 
to  aid  In  disseminating  still  more  mediocrity 

Those  who  know  quality  art.  those  wiio 
know  Its  requirements  of  dedication,  devo- 
tion, time  and  talent,  must  make  their  volce« 
heard.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
adventure  in  democratic  government;  It  of- 
fers great  hope  for  the  arts  but  also  many 
pitfalls.  Tliere  are  dangers  which  must  be 
w;irded  off  and  errors  which  must  be  avoided 
or  alleviated.  This  new  venture  has  been 
launched — In  part  because  of  the  constant 
efforts  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians. The  AF.  of  M.  must  increase  Its  vigil 
and  help  guide  this  promising  experiment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9460.  I  rise  to  speak 
in  favor  of  H.R.  9460.  a  biU  to  establish 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities.  We  are  living  in  an 
age  of  amazing  and  extraordinary  tech- 
nological achievements  and  discoveries. 
The  magnitude  of  many  of  these  discov- 
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eries  and  acWevements  has  been  of  such 
an  e.xcitlng  nature  that  we  are  many 
times  inspired  to  encourage  more  of  this 
kind  of  e.xcitement  by  placing  even  more 
emphasis  on  science  and  technology  and 
neslecling  or  forgetting  about  the  im- 
portant and  indeed  essential  role  that  the 
arts  and  humanities  must  play  in  the 
future  of  this  great  society. 

President  Johnson  has  said  In  support 
of  this  bill: 

No  government  can  call  artistic  excel- 
lence into  existence.    But,  It  can — 

He  declared — 
seek  to  create  conditions  under  which  the 
artist  and  scholar  can  flourish. 

The  President  also  said : 

The  values  of  our  free  and  compassionate 
society  are  as  vital  to  our  national  success 
us  the  skills  of  our  tecluilcal  anfl  scientific 
age. 

It  is  my  belief  that  not  even  the  most 
gifted  individual,  whether  he  be  a  poet 
or  a  physicist,  can  realize  his  full  po- 
tential or  make  a  full  contribution  un- 
less his  imagination  has  been  kindled  by 
the  aspirations  and  accomplishments  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him.  Arts 
and  letters,  and  the  critical  and  his- 
torical study  of  them,  are  the  fields 
where  we  look  most  directly  for  enrich- 
ment of  our  own  experience  and  for 
strengthening  our  capacity  for  respond- 
ing to  it.  Through  the  humaniti(>s  we 
may  appropriately  seek  intellectual  hu- 
mility, sensitivity  to  beauty,  and  emo- 
tional discipline.  Through  the  humani- 
ties we  may  come  to  know  the  excite- 
ment of  ideas,  the  power  of  imagination, 
and  the  unsuspected  energies  of  the 
creative  spirit. 

Our  relations  to  one  another  as  indi- 
viduals and  to  our  society  are  determined 
by  what  we  know  and  think.  Our  use 
of  knowledge  is  Inseparable  from  our 
ability  to  express  it  in  words  or  In  shaiJcs 
and  forms.  Only  through  the  best  Ideas 
and  tlie  best  teaching  methods  and  their 
availability  to  the  public  can  we  cope 
with  the  problems  that  surround  us  and 
the  opportunities  that  lie  beyond  these 
problems. 

My  enthusia.sm  for  this  bill  is  moti- 
vated partially  by  my  belief  that  it  is 
important  to  keep  a  balance  of  emphasis 
between  science  and  technology  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  arts  and  humanities  on 
the  other,  and  partially  from  the  fact 
that  within  the  district  which  I  represent 
are  several  fine  colleges  and  universities. 
Including  the  University  of  Texas.  South- 
west Texas  State  College  and  Southwest- 
em  University.  Living  in  a  university 
tORTi  has  let  me  experience  the  conta- 
?lous  enthusiasm  of  people  wiio  are  ex- 
posed to  new  thoughts  and  ideas  and  the 
fuller  life  one  enjoys  because  of  them. 

Our  fulfillment  as  a  Nation  depends 
upon  the  development  of  our  minds,  and 
our  relations  to  one  another  and  to  our 
society  depend  upon  our  understanding 
01  one  another  and  of  our  society.  The 
numanities  and  the  arts,  therefore,  are 
at  the  center  of  our  lives  and  are  of  prime 
importance  to  the  Nation  and  to  our- 
selves, simply  stated,  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  be  given  our  support  through 
this  legislation. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
9460.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
In  my  opinion  the  time  has  aiTived  when 
active  attention  to  the  humanities  and 
arts  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  America  and  mankind. 

It  was  178  years  ago  this  week — 
September  17,  1787— in  Philadelphia  that 
the  Constitutional  Convention  came  to  a 
close  and  a  new  nation  lamiched  a  bold 
experiment  in  democracy.  It  endured 
and  prevailed.  This  week  our  Nation 
welcomes  its  newest  space  heroes  to  its 
Capitol  and  marvels  at  awesome  scientific 
achievement.  In  the  mid-twentieth  cen- 
tury our  Nation  is  the  world's  oldest 
democracy  and  is  unmatched  in  its 
technological,  economic  and  military 
ixiwer.  'We  are  a  mature  nation  with 
both  the  need  and  the  capacity  for  con- 
tributing something  to  the  larger  task  of 
building  a  great  and  meaningful  civiliza- 
tion. 

"To  everything  there  is  a  season."  For 
America  this  is  the  season  of  ripeness  and 
fullness — the  season  of  matching  our 
abundance,  our  wealth,  our  prosperity 
and  our  power  with  our  purpose  and 
ideals.  Let  us  cultivate  our  creative  and 
intellectual  resources  this  season. 

For  too  long  we  have  neslected  the 
artist  and  the  humanist  among  us, 
neither  encouraging  them  nor  supporting 
their  work.  Now  the  Nation  needs  the 
achievements  and  influence  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  as  it  needed  the  advance- 
ment of  science  not  long  ago.  In  the 
world  of  nations  we  are  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  the  vitality  of  our  society, 
its  values  and  its  ideals.  At  home  we  are 
waging  an  all-out  war  on  poverty  to  build 
a  society  in  which  everj-  individual  might 
realize  democracy's  promise  of  freedom 
and  dignity.  We  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  the  poverty  we  battle 
against  must  include  impoverishment  of 
the  mind  and  spirit  and  of  human  values. 

The  program  we  require,  as  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Humanities  suggested  is 
"a  program  to  meet  a  need  no  less  serious 
than  that  for  national  defense"  a  pro- 
gram to  defend  "our  beliefs,  our  ideals, 
our  highest  achievements." 

The  legislation  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
is  an  effort  to  establish  such  a  program. 
The  proposal  is  a  modest  one,  but  it 
would  offer  critically  needed  encourage- 
ment and  support  for  unleashing  and 
stimulating  the  cultural  resources  of 
this  land.  It  would  also  symbolize  this 
Nation's  concern  for  the  arts  and  human- 
ities and  Its  determination  to  bring  new 
life  and  vigor  to  this  neglected  area  of 
our  national  life. 

The  bill  wisely  recognizes  that  while 
the  arts  and  humanities  are  closely 
linked  the  needs  in  these  two  areas  are 
not  identical.  Thus,  two  separately  ad- 
ministered and  funded  bodies  would  be 
established — the  National  Endowment 
on  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
on  the   Humanities.     These   would   be 


joined  under  one  roof  with  a  coordinat- 
ing council. 

The  proposid  Foimdation  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  academic  community,  per- 
forming and  creative  artists  and  virtu- 
ally all  other  segments  of  our  society. 
My  personal  strong  endorsement  is  based 
on  many  years  of  interest  in  Federal 
recognition  and  support  for  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

In  the  1930's  I  witnessed  the  tremen- 
dous impact  of  the  WPA  arts  programs 
on  the  country  and  the  artist.  At  that 
time  I  introduced  legislation  in  the  75th 
Congress,  3d  session.  January  21.  1938, 
S.  3296.  a  bill  to  set  up  a  Bureau  of  Fine 
Arts  and  again  in  the  76th  Congress.  1st 
session.  I  reintroduced  this  bill  on  August 
h.  1939.  as  S.  2967.  This  attempt  to  es- 
tabli.sh  a  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts  that  would 
carry  on  the  arts  projects  was  not  en- 
acted. 

Now  in  the  1960's  we  are  still  debating 
the  merits  of  Federal  support.  The  dif- 
ference now  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  humanitarian  reUef  for  the 
destitute  artist  as  it  Is  a  question  of  relief 
for  our  whole  society,  relief  to  meet  fun- 
damental needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  been  famil- 
iar, since  our  youth,  with  the  Scriptures 
which  say.  "What  is  a  man  profited,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul?"    So  with  a  nation. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  purify,  to 
beautify,  and  to  strengthen  the  soul  of 
America:  to  stimulate  the  intellectual, 
the  cultural,  and  the  spiritual  interests  of 
our  people  and  to  make  this  a  nobler,  a 
more  beautiful  and  happier  nation.  What 
America  stands  for  in  the  world  today 
is  a  nation  which  has  spiritual  signifi- 
cance and  hi<!h  and  noble  spiritual  pur- 
pose as  its  national  objective.  I  am  there- 
fore glad  to  support  this  monumental 
bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer]. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  wish 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  our  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Thompson!,  for  the  great  leadership 
which  he  has  given  to  this  cause  over 
many  years. 

It  was  heartwarming  to  witness  the 
virtually  universal  and  nonpartisan 
support  which  this  bill  received  during 
the  subcommittee  hearings,  from  all  sec- 
tors of  America's  intellectual  commu- 
nity. 

This  great  body  is  now  engaged  in  a 
debate  which  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
detei-mine  the  artistic  and  cultural  herit- 
age of  2ath  centiu-y  America.  We  are  a 
nation  which  has  been  characterized  by 
a  genius  of  creative  practicality;  we  are 
the  Nation  which  has  revolutionized 
modern  life  by  developing  the  assembly 
line  and  the  standardization  of  Industrial 
parts. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  stressed  the  need 
for  all  people  to  strive  to  better  their 
position  in  life.  The  Horatio  Alger  suc- 
cess story  is  part  of  our  folklore. 

Yet.  there  has  not  been  the  same  em- 
phasis on  the  need  to  develop  artistic 
creativity  and  the  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation which  has  bequeathed  so  much  to 
the  excellence  of  our  civilization  has  been 
singularly  Ignored. 
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So  now  we  have  finally  begun  to  listen 
to  the  magnificent  words  of  Pericles  who 
lold  his  people  that  the  works  of  the 
Brtlsts  were  as  Important  as  the  spoils 
of  war.  We  are  still  beguiled  by  the 
veisea  of  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes; 
the  words  of  Socrates  and  Sophocles  still 
rina  in  our  cars  and  the  Acropolis  in 
Athens  and  Knossos  in  Crete  are  still 
visible  to  the  excellence,  nobility,  and 
purity  of  their  artistic  and  cultural 
arhievements. 

Piesident  Kennedy  spoke  often  to  us 
of  "excellence."  Pericles  spoke  to  the 
Athenians  of  "virtu  "  While,  in  exact 
translation,  one  word  is  not  exactly  in- 
terchaneeable  for  the  other,  the  generic 
meanin':;  is  the  same.  The  soaring  spirit 
of  American  arti.stic  creativity  will  now 
be  able  to  reach  even  greater  heights 
and  artists  will  be  recognized  as  having 
achieved  an  honorable  estate. 

While  of  coarse  it  is  true  that  artistic 
and  himianistic  creativity  cannot  be 
forced,  it  can  certainly  be  cherished, 
ennobled,  and  nurtured.  That  is  what 
this  bill  would  do.  This  bill  will  stimu- 
late excellence  in  the  realm  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  spirit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .surely,  one  area  in  our 
national  life  in  which  we  have  failed  to 
achieve  this  excellence  is  in  the  design 
end  creation  of  an  urban  environment 
which  really  ennobles  the  spirit  of  man 
and  creates  an  attractive  urban  com- 
munity in  which  people  can  lead  fniitful. 
productive,  enriched  lives.  Have  we  not 
come  to  the  point  in  many  of  our  urban 
centers  where  the  enormity  of  our 
growth  has  long  since  caught  up  with 
our  capacity  to  I'ationally  conceive  and 
plan   communities  of  excellence. 

In  Los  Angeles,  40  percent  of  the  down- 
town space  is  devoted  to  senicing  great 
globules  of  aluminum  and  rubber — the 
automobile. 

Human  beings  In  many  of  our  urban 
centers  tend  to  be  demeaned  and  dwarfed 
by  the  sheer  magniturte  of  megalopolis. 
Open  green  areas,  breathing  space,  hu- 
man scale  which  proi-ide  dignity  and 
serenity  in  our  lives  are  lost  In  a  chaotic 
frenetic  explosion  of  haphazard  growth 
and  unplanned  development. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Thompson]  whether  grants  for  study  of 
the  quality  of  urban  environment,  the 
quality  of  urban  planning,  the  quality 
of  the  design  of  our  cities,  could  be  ap- 
plied for  under  the  language  of  the  bill? 
Specifically,  on  page  3,  line  15,  the  term 
"humanities,"  for  which  a  study  grant 
could  be  applied,  is  described  as  the 
nistoiy,  criticism,  theory,  and  practice 
of  the  arts. 

And  the  arts  are  further  described  on 
line  20  as  arcliltecture  and  allied  fields. 
I  a.sk.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the 
phrase  "architecture  and  allied  fields" 
will  be  construed  to  include  ba.sic  theo- 
retical and  practical  studies  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  urban  environment,  urban  de- 
sisn,  and  urban  planning? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
think  very,  very  clearly  the  term  "hu- 
manities" would  include  the  study  of 
man's  environment,  its  history,  its  prob- 
lems, and  its  future,  both  threatened  and 


potential.  There  is  no  question  whatso- 
ever but  that  architecture  and  the  allied 
art3  include  urban  planning,  rural  plan- 
ning, urban  design,  landscape  architec- 
ture, and  such  broad  matters  as  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Moor- 
head  1  who  has  lent  so  much  splendid 
leadership  over  the  years  to  promote  this 
great  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  kind  words. 

I  should  bke  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
have  received  letters  asking  whether  the 
subjects  usually  called  "rhetoric," 
"speech"  or  "elocution"  are  included  in 
the  definition  of  "humanities."  Would 
the  chairman  agree  that  they  are  so  in- 
cluded? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  indeed  agree. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeisey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  with- 
hold Ills  request,  because  I  would  like  lo 
comment  very  briefly  to  »  rap  up  tlie  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order.  Mr  Chairman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative SCHMIDIIAUSER. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jerse.v  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
this  very  excellent  effort  in  improving 
the  quality  of  human  life  in  America. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  legislation 
on  a  more  limited  scale  at  the  opening 
of  this  session.  I  am  very  proud  to  say 
that  this  committee  reported  a  bill  which 
is  far  superior  to  our  earlier  eEEort. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  PuciNSKiL 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  10  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  very  happy  to  be  one  of  those 
cosponsoring  it  and  ceitainly  hope  it  will 
be  approved,  because  it  will  mean  so 
much  lo  the  cultural  life  of  America. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land  [Mr.  Sickles!. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  early  sponsors  of  this  legislation. 
I  rise  to  lend  my  support  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
the  humanities  as  a  stated  national  goal 
will  help  develop  the  kind  of  balanced  so- 
ciety necessary  for  an  age  which  tends  to 
stress  the  more  adventuresome  aspects 
of  space  and  science. 

As  we  may  recall,  when  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  came  to  the  White  House. 
they  brought  with  them  a  deep  interest 
In  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
United  States.  Their  enthusiasm  for 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  made  the 


White  House  a  gathering  place  for  the 
leaders  in  these  fields.  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  made  an  accompIl.«hed 
musician  such  as  Isaac  Stem  as  welcome 
as  an  outstanding  labor  leader.  Thev 
made  a  talented  poet  such  as  Robert 
Frost  feel  as  appreciated  as  well-known 
industrialists. 

The  interest  shown  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  spurred  an  awakening  de- 
sire in  tlie  American  people,  a  de.siie  to 
enjoy  the  riches  offered  by  art  and  music. 
by  the  theater  and  by  museums.  More 
and  more  Americans  realized  that  a  sym- 
phony can  be  as  enjoyable  as  a  baseball 
game,  that  purchasing  a  work  of  ait  can 
be  as  rewarding  as  buying  a  new  car. 

By  helping  to  bring  the  individual  into 
harmony  with  his  society  and  his  pnvi- 
ronment,  the  Foundation  for  the  .^rts 
and  Humanities  can  sei-ve  as  an  impor- 
tant vehicle  for  reaching  the  goals  of  the 
Great  Society.  As  President  Johnson 
said: 

The  pa.Bsage  of  thlE  legislation,  modest  as  It 
la,  will  lielp  secure  for  this  Congress  n  siire 
and  lionored  place  In  the  story  of  the  advance 
of  our  civilization. 

The  measure  before  us  provides  for 
two  separate  endowments,  one  for  the 
arts  and  one  for  the  humanities,  both  de- 
signed to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
ship in  each  area.  To  coordinate  the 
a.ctivitics  of  both  endowments  as  well  as 
offer  them  ndvico  and  guidance,  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties is  established. 

The  essential  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting the  arts  would  fall  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  En- 
dowment will: 

First.  Be  headed  by  a  Chairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  stimulate  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  groups  engaged  in  the 
performing  and  creative  arts  to  cover 
half  of  the  cost  of  a  pi-oject  or  produc- 
tion. 

Second.  Provide  matching  grants  of 
up  to  $50,000  to  assist  existing  State  arts 
agencies  and  one-time,  nonmatchlng 
grants  of  up  to  S25.000  to  establish  arts 
councils  in  those  States  which  lack  them. 

Third.  Include  a  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  to  advise  the  Chairman  and  to 
review  applications  for  assistance. 

Under  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  grants  could  be  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  to  make  the  fruits  of  artistic 
activity  available  to  more  people.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  could  be  used  for  cre- 
ative performances,  for  training  artists, 
and  for  public  education  In  the  arts, 
The  emphasis  would,  of  course,  be  on 
American  culture,  but  the  Foimdation 
would  allow  grants  to  be  used  to  brln? 
productions  to  this  country  unavailable 
to  most  of  our  citizens  without  such  as- 
sistance. Specifically,  the  arts  endow- 
ment could  authorize  grants  to  Institu- 
tions to  develop  artistic  talent  and  to 
museums  or  organizations  to  stimulate 
education  and  interest  in  the  arts.  The 
construction  of  facilities  or  acquisition 
of  equipment  would  also  fall  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Endowment.  For  ex- 
ample, besides  supporting  concerts,  re- 
citals, operas,  and  the  theater,  the  Foun- 
dation might  support  a  traveling  exhi- 
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bition  of  modern  American  painters  so 
that  all  Americans,  no  matter  wheie 
the.''  hve,  would  enjoy  the  riches  of  our 
culture. 

Tlie  basic  responsibility  for  promoting 
the  humanities  would  fall  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Tlie  Endowment  will: 

First.  Be  headed  by  a  chairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  award  granLS, 
[ellowships,  loans  for  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  humanities  to  individuals  and 
inititutions  to  "explore  the  nature  of 
mans  culture  and  deepen  understanding 
of  the  sources  and  goals  of  human 
activity." 

Second.  Foster  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  humanities. 

Third.  Authoiize  publication  of  schol- 
arly works. 

Fourth.  Include  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional council  of  the  humanities  to  ad- 
vise the  chairman  and  review  apjjlica- 
tions  for  as.si5tance. 

Under  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  support  would  be  given 
to  research,  publication,  and  education  In 
the  humanistic  fields.  Through  grants 
and  loans,  research  and  training  in  the 
art.s  and  humanities  would  be  supported 
a:  the  graduate  school  level.  Assistance 
would  be  available  to  individuals.  State 
and  local  public  agencies.  Other  grants 
could  be  for  the  publication  of  scholarly 
'vorks,  for  the  support  of  projects  to  im- 
prove public  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  humanities,  and  for  foster- 
ing interchange  of  infoi-mation.  For 
example,  grants  could  be  used  for  fur- 
ther study  in  the  fields  of  language. 
literature,  history,  or  philosophy  by  in- 
dividuals at  noniiroflt  institutions  or  for 
training  and  workshops  in  the  human- 
ities by  individuals  or  Institutions  or  for 
training  and  workshops  in  the  human- 
ities by  individuals  or  institutions. 

To  finance  this  bold  and  important 
venture  into  the  cultural  activity  of  our 
muntry,  the  bill  authorizes  up  to  S21 
million  a  year  for  fiscal  years  1966-68  to 
be  allotted  as  follows: 

Plr.st.  $10  million  divided  between  the 
t«o  endowments. 

Second.  Up  to  $2,250,000  in  matching 
funds  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  ai-ts  and 
S5  million  for  the  humanities. 

Third.  $2,750,000  to  the  national  en- 
dowment for  the  arts  for  the  purpose  of 
•wtting  up  State  agencies. 

Fourth.  3500,000  channeled  through 
the  Conunlssioner  of  Education  to 
strengthen  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  by  aiding  both  State  educa- 
tion agencies  and  private  schools. 

Fifth.  $500,000  channeled  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish 
a  teacher  training  institute  to  allow  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  study 
material  and  train  teachers  who  will 
strengthen  teaching  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  total  expenditure  is  modest:  it  is 
much  less  than  the  Federal  Government 
Slves  to  support  the  sciences  each  year. 

Reports  and  testimony  from  the  7 
t^ys  of  hearings  on  this  bill  indicate  that 
there  is  a  grave  financial  crisis  facing 
the  arts  in  the  United  States.  There  has 
"«««  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  past 
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5  years  in  the  number  of  symphonies, 
theater  groups,  and  art  museums,  but 
there  is  still  a  lack  of  money  for  per- 
formers, staff,  and  programs  which  would 
answer  the  public's  demands  for  greater 
depth  and  excellence  in  the  arts.  The 
financial  crisis  stems  from  an  inadequate 
source  of  private  organizations  who 
would  support  artistic  excellence  and 
who  would  foster  an  environment  which 
would  stimulate  creative  expression. 
The  foimdation  serves  to  correct  this 
crisis. 

Tliere  is  a  crisis  facing  the  humani- 
ties, too.  The  OflSce  of  Education  has 
figures  indicating  that  only  1  out  of  45 
recipients  of  bachelor  degrees  goes  on  to 
doctoral  study  in  the  humanities  while 
1  out  of  15  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  the  sciences  goes  on  to  a  doctor's  de- 
gree. This  300  percent  difference  Is 
bound  to  affect  the  qualitj'  of  teaching 
of  the  humanities  on  an  undergraduate 
level  in  the  next  decade.  The  founda- 
tion will  serve  to  help  find  a  remedy  to 
this  situation. 

The  foundation  would  decentralize  the 
arts  so  that  they  can  be  enjoyed  by  a 
greater  number  of  people.  The  granting 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  arts  does  not 
mean  political  control.  For  example. 
Federal  money  does  not  diminish  the 
stature  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or 
the  Lincoln  Center.  The  bill  states  in 
clear  language  that  the  arts  are  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  private  or  local  initia- 
tive. The  Slate,  community,  group,  or 
individual  that  needs  aid  must  apply  to 
the  foundation  with  a  program  well 
planned.  As  the  RockefcUer  report  en- 
titled "The  Performing  Arts:  Problems 
and  Prospects"  indicates,  the  foundation 
will  strengthen  the  aits.  To  attract  sup- 
port, an  organization  must  demonstrate 
that  it  has  responsibility,  continuity,  and 
the  promise  of  some  stability.  It  must 
also  have  clear  concepts  of  its  purpose. 
Its  development,  plans,  and  why  its  ex- 
istence is  important  to  the  community. 

The  foundation  will  also  help  to  cor- 
rect the  imbalance  between  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  natural  or  pure  sciences 
and  health  and  to  research  and  study  of 
the  arts  and  humanities.  It  will  enable 
a  greater  number  of  people  to  use  techno- 
logical developments  such  as  films  or 
television  to  foster  the  arts  and  spread 
the  study  of  the  humanities.  By  grant- 
ing money  to  educational  institutions  for 
aid  to  the  aits  and  humanities,  the 
foundation  will  help  to  create  a  broad 
base  of  interest  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

Through  recognition  of  and  aid  to  the 
artist  and  through  greater  availability  to 
the  general  public,  the  foundation  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  seeks  to  create  con- 
ditions under  which  the  artist  can  flour- 
ish, a  "climate  encouraging  freedom  of 
thought,  imagination,  and  inquiry,  and 
the  material  conditions  facilitating  re- 
lease of  this  talent."  The  partnership 
between  the  arts  and  humanities  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  man  in 
relationship  to  his  environment  in  such 
areas  as  urban  growth  and  the  evaluation 
of  behavioral  problems. 

Thus,  rather  than  hamper  the  arts, 
and  humanities,  the  foundation  on  the 
arts  and  hiunanities  will  foster  them  and 


elevate  our  cultural  development  In  all 
fields  to  a  level  commensurate  with  our 
material  achievements  and  with  ad- 
vances in  science.  Health,  and  govern- 
ment. I  very  strongly  urge  favorable 
action  on  thi.e  measure. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  the 
debate  has  proceeded  as  it  has,  1  think 
both  sides  have  made  their  points  of 
■ilew  very  well  known. 

I  dislike  doing  so.  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  correct  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican Symphony  Orchestra  League,  which 
is  part  of  the  Federal  Music  Council. 
On  page  270  of  the  report  the  gentle- 
man will  find  a  very  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  the  change  in  attitude  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
from  the  year  1953,  when  it  rather  vio- 
lently opposed  such  legislation  as  this, 
to  the  year  1965.  when  it  supports  In  its 
testimony  this  legislation,  albeit  with 
some  reservations.  I  think  in  fairness 
to  the  more  than  1,200  symphony 
orchestras  in  various  categories  that  the 
record  should  show  tlieir  change  in  atti- 
tude and  support, 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
course  I  yield. 

Mr.  V/HDNALL.  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  emergency  meeting  held  on  April  9 
of  this  year  of  many  of  the  Nation's 
symphony  orchestras  in  Pittsburgh? 
What  I  am  speeiflcaUy  referring  to  in 
my  remarks  is  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  that.  I  am  familiar 
with  their  formal  statement  which  is  a 
matter  of  record  which  was  made,  prob- 
ably, in  March.  I  have  not  been  notified 
by  them  of  any  official  action  taken  by 
them  rescinding  their  statement  of  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  fuither? 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks, the  executive  director  of  this  or- 
ganization, Mrs.  Helen  Thompson,  has 
been  highly  critical  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  by  H.R.  9460, 
and  has  advised  the  league's  nationwide 
membership  to  oppose  giWng  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Chairman  such  extraor- 
dinary and  unusual  powei's. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  gather  from  that  that  is  Mrs. 
Thompson's  opinion  as  an  individual. 
The  organization  as  such  has  supported 
it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  was  prior  to  the 
April  meeting. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .sup- 
port the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  and  I  want  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create  and 
promote  a  policy  of  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities.     It   asserts   that   this 
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Is  a  proper  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
prnment  and  it  recognizes  that  the  ideas 
and  values  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
are  central  to  our  national  welfare.  It 
then  proposes  a  new  agency  to  "comple- 
ment, assist,  and  add  to  programs  for  the 
advancement  of  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  by  local.  State,  regional,  and  private 
agencies  and  their  organizations."  It  will 
encourage  and  develop  improvements  in 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Action  is  desperately  needed 
and  this  legislation  provides  a  positive 
and  practical  course. 

Numerous  distinguished  witnesses, 
reprc^entin;  many  fields  of  thought  and 
many  areas  of  experience,  documented 
for  our  committee  the  present  imbalance 
in  our  culture  and  our  educational  sys- 
tem. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
most  compelling  statements  came  from 
people  wr  often  think  of  as  outside  the 
realm  of  the  arts  or  the  humanities.  As 
an  outstanding  example.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  eloquent  statement  made 
by  Dr  Glenn  T.  Scaborg,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

What  we  need  today,  and  what  I  believe 
the  creation  of  a  National  Humanities 
Found.itloii  win  do.  Is  help  to  refocus  our 
attention  on  the  humanities — on  human 
values.  This  must  be  accomplished  through 
our  schools,  our  ihciitera,  our  libraries,  oi^r 
museums,  our  concert  halls,  through  all  our 
mcderu  mfiGs  media.  Our  goal-'^.  standards, 
and  Ideals  need  to  be  restated,  n^.^ly^ed.  and 
underatood.  We  must  understand  what  It  Is 
we  li.ivo  valued  In  the  past,  which  of  those 
vaJues  wo  wt.^h  to  retain,  what  new  values 
we  wish  to  set  up  as  guides  for  the  future. 
We  cannot  afford  to  drift  phy.'ilcully.  morally, 
or  e.sthetlcally  In  a  world  in  which  the  cur- 
rent moves  so  rapidly  perhaps  toward  an 
abyss.  Sclcnt-e  and  technology  are  p.'-ovldlng 
us  with  the  means  to  travel  swiftly.  But 
what  course  do  we  tuke?  This  Is  the  ques- 
tion that  no  computer  can  answer  for  us. 
The  eitabllBhrnent  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  mlitht  be  a  significant  step  to- 
ward helping  us  build  the  Great  Society  and 
•he  better  world  with  the  tools  we  have  at 
hand.  In  nny  case,  It  will  give  us  a  better 
understanding  of  where  we  are  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  become. 

In  the  past,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
popular  opinion  which  saw  the  arts  and 
humanistic  scholarship  as  a  side  issue. 
the  concern  of  a  few,  a  frill  of  no  real 
value.  Now  we  h.ive  come  to  see  that  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  neglect  these 
areas  and  tliat  they  are  quite  necessary 
tor  the  health  of  our  culture.  Few  think- 
ing people  today  would  maintain  that  to 
avoid  these  responsibilities  is  to  serve 
self-interest. 

Another  attitude  which  used  to  crop 
up  from  time  to  time  had  to  do  with  fears 
of  Federal  interference  m  the  arts  and 
hiunanitles.  They  are.  in  tills  view,  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  govenimental  influ- 
ence. I  have  much  more  faith  in  the 
genius  of  our  own  go\ ciimienlal  work- 
ings thaii  those  who  are  fe.irful  of  sup- 
porting this  bill  on  such  grounds.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  the  safeguards  built  into 
this  act  will  work.  These  safeguards 
fulfill  the  thinking  embodied  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  the  Hum."jni- 
ties,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
present  form  of  this  bill.  The  report 
said: 

It  Is  the  conviction  of  this  Commission  that 
the  Independence  of  the  proposed  Founda- 


tion's board  will  be  the  best  safeguard  against 
Interference.  If  the  director  and  members 
of  the  board  are  men  of  acknowledged  com- 
petence and  courage,  as  are  the  director  and 
members  of  the  National  Science  Board,  there 
should  be  no  problem  of  improper  control. 

We  have  men  of  acknowledged  com- 
petence and  courage  in  this  country  and 
they  will  come  to  our  help  in  this  new 
Foundation  because  it  constitutes  such  a 
lofty  challenge. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  this  legislation  will 
return  solid  gains.  It  will  help  us  develop 
more  truly  educated  citizens,  well-round- 
ed, and.  in  the  deepest  sense,  more  hu- 
mane. Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  International 
Business  Machine  Corp..  told  us  that: 

In  the  end,  the  good  life  is  tar  more  than 
goods  and  services.  It  depends  above  all 
upon  the  capacity  of  human  beings  for 
thought,  for  generosity  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, for  wise  Judgments  on  dUBcuIt  human 
problems,  and  for  moral  action:  not  only 
upon  a  capacity  to  know  the  right,  but  also 
upon  a  will  to  do  the  right. 

I  wottld  add  that  this  is  a  time  in  which 
the  arts  have  become  a  matter  of  sharp 
concern  at  the  Stflte  and  community 
level.  The  recent  growth  of  Uie  State 
arts  council  movement  is  an  impressive 
case  in  point.  Support  from  private 
foundations,  industrial  corporations,  and 
from  individual  donors  will  be  vastly 
stimulated  by  Federal  support,  as  the  ex- 
amples of  several  States  have  already 
proven. 

It  ha.^  been  said  that  history  will  judge 
us  by  our  culture.  This  bill  is.  in  this 
sense,  historically  important.  I  urge  you 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
passage  of  H  R.  9460,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Foundation 
on  the  Alts. ind  Humanities.  I  am  proud 
to  have  cosponsored  this  legislation  by 
my  bill,  H.R.  9873,  and  other  bills  on  this 
subject. 

As  a  nation  committed  to  humane  pur- 
poses and  lofty  ideals,  as  a  democracy 
which  puts  its  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
undcrstandin'T  of  the  people,  we  cannot 
f,iil  to  recognize  the  centrality  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  to  our  national  life. 
If  we  are  truly  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  national  and  individual 
potential,  we  must  be  concerned  with  en- 
during values  and  the  expansion  of 
man's  mind  and  spirit.  If  we  in  Amer- 
ica are  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the  glories 
of  freedom,  we  must  build  an  environ- 
ment in  which  life  has  real  dignity  and 
meaning.  The  arts  and  humanities, 
through  which-we  may  come  to  know,  as 
the  Commission  on  the  Humanities  said, 
"the  excitement  of  ideas,  the  power  of 
imagination,  and  the  unsu<;pected  ener- 
gies of  the  creative  spirit."  belong  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  Nation. 

.*t  no  other  time  In  the  history  of 
these  United  States  h,iVe  we  stood  more 
in  need  of  the  influence  of  the  arts  and 
humanities.  We  are  re.iching  a  stage 
of  development  in  which  new  needs 
are  emerging — sub.iective  and  Intangible 
needs  for  man  to  perceive  himself  and 
the  meaning  of  his  life  In  a  scientiP.c, 
mechanized  age.  In  his  recent  book. 
"Self -Renewal,"  John  Gardner  wrote: 

Anyone  who  understands  our  situation  at 
all  knows  that  we  are  in  little  danger  of 


falling  through  lack  of  material  strength. 
If  we  falter,  it  will  be  a  failure  of  the  heart 
.Tnd  spirit. 

As  an  af3uent  society  in  an  age  of 
cybernetics,  the  evidence  mounts  daily 
that  material  comforts  alone  do  not 
satisfy  man's  deeper  needs.  A  glance  at 
the  new'spaper  headlines  vividly  reveali 
new  examples  of  man's  failure  In  re- 
sponsible and  rational  living.  One  of  tl:e 
greatest  challenges  of  our  times  Is  to  ful- 
fill  the  intangible  needs  of  society. 

The  cultural  explosion  in  a  sense  re- 
flects changing  needs.  Statistics  show 
a  130  percent  rise  in  consumer  spendir.? 
on  the  arts  between  1953  and  1960;  anew 
gallery  or  museimi  opening  every  fourth 
day  last  year;  surging  symphony  and 
opera  attendance:  the  organization  o! 
thousands  of  semi-professional  and 
amateur  theater  groups  and  other  strik- 
ing instances  of  mass  interest  in  culture. 
As  August  Heckscher  wrote  in  1963: 

The  causes  of  this  widespread  popular  in- 
terest lie.  It  appears,  deep  within  the  nature 
of  our  society.  What  might  be  taken  at  fij^t 
glance  as  a  fad,  a  passing  enthusiasm,  li 
actually  related  to  some  of  the  basic  curren',* 
of  the  sixties  in  America.  An  Intreaslag 
amount  of  free  time,  not  only  in  the  worlc. 
Ing  week  but  In  the  llf^  cycle  as  a  whole;  i 
new  sense  of  the  Importance  of  cities;  & 
recognition  that  life  is  more  than  the  nc- 
qulsltlon  of  material  goods — these  have  con- 
tributed to  the  search  for  a  new  dimension 
of  experience  and  enjoyment. 

We  have  become  Increasingly  aware 
that  our  needs,  goals,  and  aspirations  as 
Individuals  and  as  a  nation  are  closet 
tied  to  the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
arts  and  humanities.  However,  we  have 
seemingly  ignored  the  crisis  which  ex- 
ists in  these  crucial  areas  which  pre- 
vents effective  cultural  development  and 
enricliment  of  our  national  hfe. 

The  cilsis  in  the  arts  and  humanities 
involves  adequate  support  and  encour- 
agement. In  the  arts,  the  economic 
plight  of  artists  and  performers  is  well 
known.  Members  of  our  symphony  or- 
chestras receive  salaries  ranging  from 
S2.000  to  S9,000  a  year.  Tlie  average  an- 
nual earnings  of  Actors'  Equity  memben 
is  S2.000.  The  recent  Rockefeller  Pane: 
Report  en  the  performing  arts  points  up 
the  needs  of  the  artist: 

More  than  most  people,  the  artist  nee<li 
time  to  measure  his  words  and  select  ha 
Images  If  he  Is  to  speak  his  truest  voice 
That  he  should  have  time  la  of  the  essence 
and  thus  far  we  have  not.  generally  speals- 
Ing.  been  overly  generous  In  helping  our  a^^ 
Ists  Bnd  It.  Nor  have  we  been  partlculsr'.T 
generous  In  providing  the  means  by  whict 
completed  works  can  be  presented. 

Similarly  the  humanities  suffer  fi'or. 
deprivation  and  an  imbalance  in  sup- 
port. Preoccupation  with  scientific  pros- 
ress  has  resulted  In  the  now  familial 
dichotomy  between  the  two  cultures 
Science  prospers  often  at  the  expense  o! 
the  arts  and  humanities. 

The  best  salaries  go  to  scientists  ar.i 
engineers. 

Nearly  all  grants  and  contracts  fo: 
research  are  awarded  to  scientists  ani! 
engineers. 

Most  of  the  new  buildings,  equipment 
and  libraries  go  to  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 
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The  best  qualified  students  usually 
Join  the  ranks  of  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

More  funds  and  support  are  urgently 
needed  for  such  purposes  as  strengthen- 
ing teaching  In  the  humanistic  dis- 
ciplines, the  establishment  of  new 
scliolaiships  and  fellowships  and  for 
research  in  the  humanities. 

Because  the  arts  and  humanities  are 
essential  to  the  national  welfare  and  be- 
cau.'C  the  inadequate  encouragement  and 
support  of  these  areas  seriously  impedes 
their  effectiveness.  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  Foundation  would  be  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  consisting  of  a  National 
Endowment  for  th^  Arts  and  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  Each 
would  be  headed  by  its  own  chairman 
and  council  and  the  activities  of  both 
would  be  coordinated  by  a  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Arts  would  be 
autliorlzed  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  groups,  and  individuals 
engaged  in  or  concerned  with  the  per- 
forming or  creative  arts.  This  program 
would  both  assist  artists  and  cultivate 
and  extend  the  availability  of  excellence 
in  the  arts  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  live  professional  per- 
formances might  be  brought  to  areas 
that  do  not  often  see  them.  States  might 
be  helped  to  send  mobile  art  museums 
to  local  communities. 

The  Endowment  for  the  Hiunanities 
would  be  concerned  largely  with  educa- 
tion and  research  in  the  humanities  and 
arts.  Among  Its  purposes  would  be  the 
fostering  of  imderstanding  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 
Fellowships  and  grants  to  institutions  or 
individuals  would  be  awarded  for  train- 
ing in  the  humanities  and  the  arts.  Re- 
search and  the  publication  of  scholarly 
works  would  be  supported. 

An  important  feature  of  this  bill  Is 
Its  manner  of  funding  whicli  provides 
for  and  encourages  private  support,  thus 
strengthening  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Foundation.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  authorization  of  SIO  million 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
endowment  funds,  the  bill  authorizes  an 
addiiional  S5  million  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties to  match  private  contributions,  and 
S2.250,000  for  the  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  would 
strengthen  education  in  the  arts  and 
humanities  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondai-y  school  level  through  assistance  to 
schools  for  purchase  of  equipment  re- 
lated to  these  areas  and  through  insti- 
tutes for  teachers  concerned  with  the 
arts  and  humanities.  This  program 
would  be  administered  by  the  OfBce  of 
Education  and  would  parallel  programs 
that  .strengthen  other  areas  of  Instruc- 
tion under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Unless  we  improve  such  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  in  order  to  develop 
new  insight  and  imderstanding,  we  are 
unlikely  to  Increase  the  enjoyment  of 
the  arts  or  Interest  in  the  humanities. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  Is  time  the  Federal 
Government  responded  to  the  growing 
concern  with  the  arts  and  humanities. 
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The  Foundation  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  leaders  In  the  arts  and  himiani- 
ties.  business,  organized  labor,  and  the 
academic  community.  Let  us  give  new 
impetus  to  the  building  of  a  great  and 
enduring  civilization  by  establishing  a 
National  Foundation  on  the  Aits  and 
Humanities. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
program  authorized  by  H.R.  9460  Is  to 
stimulate  public  and  private  support  of 
the  arts  and  humanities. 

There  are  two  important  features  of 
the  bill  which  provide  the  direct  avenue 
for  this  stimulation  and  mobilization. 

One  relates  to  the  arts  alone,  and,  I 
might  add,  was  an  important  contribu- 
tion by  Members  of  the  minority  in  the 
other  body.  The  other  feature  relates  to 
both  the  arts  and  the  himianltles  and 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  bill  sent  up  by 
the  President. 

First  let  us  consider  a  constructive  con- 
tnbution  made  by  the  minority.  This 
proposal  was  developed  in  the  other  body. 
The  language  occurs  in  section  5(h)  and 
in  section  11(c)  and  the  two  subsections 
must  be  discussed  together. 

In  essence  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
to  stimulate  the  States  to  establish  arts 
councils,  or  to  set  up  some  agency  w^ith 
similar  duties.  We  would  hope  to  have 
the  States  themselves  undertake  the  job 
of  subventing  arts  and  other  cultural 
programs  themselves. 

In  essence  we  authorize  the  arts  en- 
dowment to  make  matching  grants  to  the 
States.  The  maximum  allowable  to  a 
State  is  $50,000.  We  expect  the  States 
to  have  programs  which  will  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  endowment. 

Some  Slates  already  have  arts  coun- 
cils. Some  are  statutory;  some  are  by 
Executive  order.  Some  are  funded, 
some  are  not.  A  summary  of  State  arts 
activities,  as  of  .January  1.  1965,  appears 
on  page  51  of  the  hearings.  For  those 
who  have  no  programs  to  support  the 
arts  with  funds,  or  no  programs  what- 
soever, we  permit  a  one-time  grant  of  up 
to  $25,000  to  make  surveys  to  determine 
what  can  and  cannot  and  what  should 
and  should  not  be  accomplished. 

Now  this  direct  effort  to  stimulate 
State  action  is  funded  under  the  section 
where  we  provide  authorization  to 
match  gifts,  as  against  the  firm.  3-year 
authorization  of  $5  million  for  each  en- 
dovvment.  We  do  this  because  we  con- 
sider any  fimds  appropriated  by  a  State 
legislature  In  the  category  of  a  gift  to 
the  national  endow-ment. 

Additionally  we  authorize  both  en- 
dowments to  accept  gifts,  and  we  estab- 
lish the  procndures  for  handling  such 
gifts.  The  humanities  endowment  may 
come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  ask  for  money  to  match  its  gifts.  In 
an  amount  uo  to  S5  million.  The  arts 
cndowTnent  miy  do  the  same,  but  only 
in  an  amount  up  to  82,250.000.  For  the 
arts  endowment  the  additional  funds  It 
may  .seek  to  mntch  gifts,  and  the  sums  it 
may  seek  to  match  maximum  appro- 
priated by  the  States  also  amounts  to  $5 
million. 

Thus  we  are  providing  direct  machin- 
ery to  stimulate  State  support  of  the 
arts,  and  to  mobilize  private  support  for 
both  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 


Actually,  at  present,  probably  not  more 
than  2  percent  of  all  private  donations  go 
to  support  the  creative  and  performing 
arts.  Somewhat  more  goes  to  support 
the  humanities,  but  still  far  less  than 
goes  to  support  other  activities.  A  full 
discussion  of  private  donations  appears 
on  pages  139-140  and  212-213  of  the 
heai-ings. 

Support  by  the  States  is  an  infin- 
itesimal sum  for  the  arts.  For  the 
humanities.  State  support  is  lumped 
together  with  general  educational 
spending. 

The  direct  machinery  for  stimulating 
the  States  and  for  mobilizing  private 
funds  is  an  important  and  vital  portion 
of  this  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  support 
this  proposition  would  be  more  than  hap- 
py if  this  source  enabled  each  endow- 
ment to  obtain  all  it  needed  to  fulfill  its 
grant  programs.  Many  have  suggested 
that  it  will. 

The  provisions  In  this  bill  for  match- 
ing grants  to  the  States,  and  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  to  match  pri- 
vate donations  give  meaning  and  purpose 
to  paragraph  4  of  section  2,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Purpose. 

This  paragraph  finds  and  declares 
"that  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  add  to  programs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  by  local.  State,  regional,  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations." 

Mr,  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9460,  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  It  has  long  been  my  feel- 
ing that  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
have  suffered  at  the  expense  of  the  scien- 
tists as  far  as  Federal  aid  Is  concerned. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I,  and  a  num- 
ber of  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  introduced  bills  rn 
the  opening  day  of  the  89th  session  of 
Congi-ess  which  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation. 
We  should  promote  progre.ss  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  humanities  and  the  arts  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  heard  am- 
ple testimony  and  we  have  read  sufll- 
clent  reports  to  know  that  a  grave  finan- 
cial crisis  faces  the  arts  today.  The  re- 
sources of  private  organizations  which 
support  artistic  excellence  are  becoming 
Inadequate  to  meet  our  present  and  fu- 
ture needs.  There  is  a  rapidly  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  for 
a  greater  participation  In  cultural  af- 
fairs and  this  demand  is  not  adequately 
being  met. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  wisely  ob- 
served the  importance  of  this  legislation 
when  he  recommended  Its  pa.ssage  in  his 
statement  of  March  10,  1965.     He  wrote: 

This  Congress  will  consider  many  programs 
which  will  leave  an  enduring  mark  en  Amer- 
ican life.  But  it  may  well  be  that  passage 
of  this  legislation,  modest  as  It  la,  will  help 
secure  for  this  Congress  a  sure  and  honored 
place  In  the  story  of  the  advance  of  our  civi- 
lization. 

The  glories  of  ancient  Greece  and  an«- 
cient  Rome  have  been  swept  by  the  sands 
of  centuries  and  only  the  glories  of  the 
art  that  flourished  there  remain.  This 
great  Nation  shall  hold  the  respect  and 
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esteem  of  other  lands  and  future  genera- 
tions by  the  quality  of  its  civilization  as 
well  as  by  the  quantity  of  its  resources. 
The  late  President  Kennedy  had  a  vision 
of  America  which  I  fhare  and  which  I 
know  Is  shared  by  all  of  us  here  today. 
He  .said  in  an  address  at  Amherst  Collcire 
2  years  ago; 

I  look  forward  to  an  Ameiica  which  will 
reward  ncliievenient  in  tli^  arts  as  we  re- 
♦■jrd  iichlevement  In  business  or  statecraft. 
I  loolc  forWiird  to  an  Amerlcu  which  will  raise 
Ihe  stttndard.i%  of  artistic  iiccomnllshmert  and 
Vhlch  will  ateadily  enlnrge  cultur«l  oppor- 
tunltiirs  for  ull  of  our  citizens.  And  I  loolc 
torwurd  to  an  America  which  commands  re- 
spect throughout  the  world  not  only  lor  it.'; 
airength  but  for  Its  civillz.^tlon  as  well.  And 
t  look  foi-witrd  to  a  world  which  will  be  su'p 
oot  only  for  democracy  and  diversity  but  also 
for  personal  distinction 

This  bill  to  establish  a  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  ;he  HiunRmties 
Is  a  'xotri  bill  and  i.s  .soundly  conceived. 
Its  purpose  is  to  develop  and  promote  a 
broauly-conceivrd  nal.'onal  policy  of  sup- 
port for  liie  art.i  and  tlie  liunianlties.  A 
National  Council  for  the  Arts  and  a  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Humanit  es  will  be 
Joined  tocr"ther  under  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanitie.s. 

The  National  End3\^^nent  for  the 
Arts — under  tile  Nutionai  Council  for  the 
Art-s — will  provide  niatchins  grants  to 
groups— nonprofit  oraanizations.  State, 
and  other  public  organizations — and  to 
tiidividu.ils  cJi'-.aRed  in  the  creative  and 
perforniiiie  arts. 

The  National  Endowment  far  the  Hu- 
Bianiiles  Vvill  provide  iioniraichin!; 
franUs  and  lopns  for  research,  award  fel- 
hJwslups  and  grants  to  institutions  or  in- 
dividuals in  irainine.  support  puhUca- 
tio;"is  of  scholarly  work,  and  rrovirie  for 
an  exchange  of  information.  .^  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
^nll  be  established  to  coordinate  the  two 
endowments. 

This  leiiislation  has  received  very 
strons  support  from  the  academic  and 
artistic  communities.  It  has  received 
this  support  from  people  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  have  received  countless  letters 
of  support  for  tills  lecislation  from  lo- 
wans  The  president  of  the  SUte  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Howard  R.  Bowen.  has 
written  to  me  of  hi.<;  support  of  this  bill. 
So  too  hris  the  president  of  Iowa  State 
University.  James  H.  Hilton.  The  execu- 
tive director  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  Foundation,  Loren  Hicker.son,  has 
written  to  me  about  the  Importance  of 
tills  bill  for  the  University  of  Iowa  Foim- 
dation  and  its  campaiijn  to  develop  a 
?reat  center  for  all  the  arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  A  distinguished  special 
f.ictilty  committee  on  legislation  for  a 
National  Humanities  and  Arts  Founda- 
tion was  formed  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof. 
Donald  C.  Brj'ant.  That  committee  in- 
cluded Profs.  Robert  Alexander.  Murray 
Krteger,  Albert  Luper,  Paul  Neuhau-ser, 
John  Nothnacle.  Oscar  Nybakken.  and 
Stow  Persons.  They  wrote  to  the  other 
colleges  throughout  Iowa  to  urge  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  The  response 
Ir^dicated  solid  support  for  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities. 


Tliat  faculty  committee  wrote  to  me 
of  the  needs  such  a  Foundation  would 
fill.   In  their  letter  they  wrote : 

The  ftalatailshmi'nt  of  a  National  Arts  and 
Huniiinltles  Foundation  would  Eerve  unique 
ncedii  of  the  Univerflty  of  Iowa  as  well  sis 
needfi  It  shares  with  many  other  major  pub- 
lic iiuiver.^ltl'-s.  If  not  with  all  unlvertlties. 

Liki?  all  universities  whose  resources  must 
be  licivily  committed  to  eervice  activities 
and  to  rtstarch  iud  teaching  ol  a  scientific 
and  practical  nature,  the  University  of  Iowa 
Ims  incr'-'asing  needs  far  funds  to  eustaln 
student  fellow.ihlp£  and  scholarships  and  for 
faculty  research  In  the  hiunanltlc-i.  These 
needs  have  been  umply  argued  by  all  who 
hute  supported  the  creation  of  a  National 
Humanities  Foundation. 

But  unlvtrMilet)  located  In  the  Middle 
West  have  tU'Jst  ii^eds  .aggravated  in  mony 
ways  and  for  a  vcrlely  of  leasons.  Just  us 
Space  Agency  funds  teud  to  gravitate  to  the 
east  and  wert  coastJi,  so  also  prlv!>te  support 
of  the  arts  and  humanities  has  tended  to  go 
to  the  Inrge  private  universities  on  the 
coasts.  This  iioi,  l>e«n  tru»  of  foundation, 
corporate,  and  Individual  gifts  and.  as  with 
Space  Ageucy  funds,  has  tended  to  dutort 
the  gtfograpliic  dlBtrlbntion  of  strung  pro- 
grj.ni3  lu  iiulrersit.ei.  The  problem  Is 
especiany  important  tor  St;itc-siipprirted 
institutions  because  donors  of  private  funds 
liave  been  slow  t.o  And  It  appropriate  for 
them  to  make  large  grants  to  public  Insti- 
tutions. Hence  in.  order  to  supplement  the 
appropriations  which  the  Stale  has  been 
ablB  to  provide,  uud  In  order  to  sustain  Its 
valuable  work  in  the  arts  and  humanities, 
the  nnlvtrYlty  of  lown  has  raiied  lis  tuition 
to  the  point  where  It  Its  now  iis  high  <even 
Tor  In-State  students!  as  it  was  in  private 
colleges  only  15  years  ago.  The  State  has 
been  unable  to  provide  a  concomitant  In- 
crease in  scholarship  fluids.  Further,  there 
have  been  too  few  graduate  college  awards 
available  either  tt»  gr;',dut(te  studeutu  already 
in  residence  ov  to  those  graduating  from 
colleges  nroiind  the  country  who  v.'ould 
normally  be  .Ulracted  to  the  humiinistlc 
;.rcaB  of  special  strength  in  the  university. 
As  auanciul  presure  Increase,  the  ability  of 
the  university  to  give  appropriate  support 
to  the  research  of  Its  many  dlstlngui.sbed 
contributors  to  the  worlds  of  humane 
scholarship  and  the  arts  becomes  more  and 
more  strained.  The  university  rr.ust  Ond 
ways  to  increase  Its  capacity  to  grant  re- 
search leaves  and  to  augment  its  library 
resources  m  the  major  fields  of  humanities 
and  the  arts  In  which  It  Is  now  eminent  and 
those  In  which  eminence  is  within  reach. 

But  now  we  approach  the  iieetLs  .irlslng 
from  problems  that  are  unique  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  In  Iowa  there  ore  special 
problems  resulting  from  the  divided  assign- 
ment of  functions  and  funds  between  the 
State's  two  major  universities.  Since  the 
universlt.v  does  not  have  many  cf  the  most 
inuncdUte  service  functions  of  the  land 
grant  institution  related  to  applied  science 
and  agriculture.  It  can  be  far  more  cen- 
trally concerned  with  the  humanities  than 
It  could  be  If  It  were,  like  many  State  uni- 
versities concerned  with  all  functions.  The 
unique  role  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  there- 
fore. In  the  State's  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion permits  it  a  special  mls.".lon  In  the 
humanities,  one  In  man)  w.iys  like  that  of 
the  great  private  liberal  arts  imiversltles. 
Hence  it  creates  and  maintains  programs 
that  make  it  and  keep  it  a  pioneer  In  many 
areas  of  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

The  Universlt)'  of  Iowa  has  the  forenfoet 
writers'  workshop  In  the  country  and  has 
long  been  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  fields  of 
En;|llsh.  Fpeech.  drama,  art.  niusl-:,  and  law, 
among  others.  In  each  of  these  fields,  the 
university's  program  has  had  a  nationwide 
impact,  and  the  students  who  have  earned 
advanced  degrees  in  these  fields  teach  In 
universities  all  over  the  countrv.     The  law 


school,  far  example,  has  trained  leading  law. 
yers  now  practicing  In  every  State  of  the 
Union,  including  two  recent  presldenls  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  writers'  workshop  has  drawn  promis- 
ing young  authors  and  poets  from  ever.v  pari 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  many  foreign  coun- 
tries and  has  provided  writer-teachers  to 
found  new  workshops  everywhere.  Tlie  De- 
partment  of  English  has  also  fouiidec 
recently  the  center  for  modern  lettert,  n 
union,  such  as  exists  ut  no  other  university, 
of  programs  of  special  strength — wi-ltcrs' 
workshop,  translation  workshop,  together 
with  progranLE  In  literary  criticism,  compar- 
ative literature,  and  contemporary  litera- 
ture. (Yet  Its  effective  lutictloniiig  miul 
dfrpend  at  the  moment  on  outside  support.) 
The  department  of  speech  and  dramatic  an 
sustains  a  nationally  dietlngulshtd  under- 
graduate and  graduate  program  of  scliOi^iT- 
ship  and  creative  production  in  theater, 
li.cluding  playwrlting.  The  school  of  music 
has  the  Iowa  string  quartet  and  the  school  o: 
Hil4  Its  print  workshop,  both  of  which  have 
achieved  wide  and  respected  recognition,  ever. 
:ccl>;lm  There  could  be  other  centers  or 
Institutes  Involving  new  combinations  oi 
liumanlstic  di.'iciplines  if  ar-si^tauce  from  a 
national  arts  and  humanities  founuatlor. 
wc-e  available.  For  e.xample,  there  hit*  been 
some  preliminary  suggestion  that  this  uni- 
versity would  be  the  appropriate  place  f'.r 
the  founding  of  an  institute  for  the  philcsc- 
phy  and  criticism  of  the  arts.  But  consld- 
(rablo  support  would  lie  required  In  move 
in   this  or  any  similar  direction. 

A  public  university  in  a  State  like  lows 
has  also  many  special  humanistic  luiictiotii 
to  perform  In  the  local  communities  It  the 
Natlon'3  humane  potential  is  to  begin  to 
be  realized,  as  In  any  great  and  mature  so- 
ciety It  must  be.  What  is  required.  In  ef- 
fect. Is  for  the  university  to  introduce  ss 
service  functions  many  activities  not  viewed 
in  tilts  way  before.  It  should  explore  ways 
of  extending  the  arts  into  the  cultural  life 
of  the  State's  communities  so  as  to  assist 
c;ti?en5  In  the  purposeful  use  of  leisure  time- 
More  particularly,  it  should  organize  the  use 
of  the  arts  In  culturally  deprived  areas,  pro- 
viding counterparts  in  the  arts  for  the  ac- 
cepted use  of  the  mobile  library.  It  should 
sponsor  the  responsible  publication,  record- 
ing, reproducing,  and  performing  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  art  at  the  local  level.  It  should 
try  to  discover,  develop,  and  if  possible  sub- 
sidize creative,  scholarly,  and  performing 
talents  In  the  arts  and  humanities  nt  on 
earlier  age  than  Is  now  possible  so  as  to  pre- 
vent many  of  these  from  being  lost — In  part 
through  devices  similar  to  the  summer  wo.'-tc- 
shope  devised  for  promising  young  scientists. 
in  part  by  arrangements  for  year-round  par- 
ticipation by  university  personnel.  These 
attempts  would  also  Involve  the  univer- 
sity in  the  further  attempt  to  Improve  the 
quality  ond  sophistication  of  the  teaching 
In  these  areas  at  all  levels  throughout  the 
State.  For  a  culturally  mature  society  that 
takes  humanities  seriously,  these  efforts  are 
appropriate  services  to  be  performed  by  » 
public  university.  They  must  become  serv- 
ices as  widely  accepted  and  welcome  as  those 
more  immediately  practical  ones  it  has  trs- 
dttionally  performed. 

Thanks  to  the  unprovlnclal  nature  of  the 
States'  commitment  to  higher  education,  tae 
scholarly  and  creative  activities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  have  known  no  State  bound- 
aries but  have  had  an  Impact  both  In  re- 
search and  In  the  origin  and  ultimate  dis- 
tribution of  students  which  Is  nationwide. 
Thus  the  strength  of  the  university's  hu- 
manistic program  must  be  of  Federal  as  well 
as  State  concern.  The  State  of  Iowa,  despite 
its  two  major  State  universities  and  their 
attendant  financial  demands,  ranks  almost 
exactly  in  the  middle  among  the  States  lo 
wealth,  population,  and  most  other  indices 
of  ability  to  support  strong  programs  at  the 
university;   ond  It  has  become  Increasingly 
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diflicult  for  all  but  the  wealthiest  States  to 
maintain  the  outstanding  programs  which 
Have  iKen  characteristic  of  the  University 
ol  Iowa.  If  these  programs  are  to  continue 
Bfld  deepen,  imd  if  others  like  them  are  to 
be  developed,  new  sources  of  financial  sup- 
port must  be  found.  The  humanistic  con- 
tributions mode  to  the  national  life,  as  well 
IS  to  the  life  ofi>ther  States,  dictate  that  the 
State  of  lowa.Aiavlng  so  long  Identified  Its 
welfare  with  that  of  all  those  served  by  Its 
leachers  and  students,  has  earned  its  claim 
for  Federal  partnership  In  supporting  the 
humanistic  programs  ond  ambitions  of  its 
university, 

Donald  C  Bryant, 
Chairman,  Speech  and  DramtiC9  Art. 
RoiiERT    Alexander, 

Art. 
MimaAY  Kbiegcr, 

Bngliah. 
Ai.Bn".T  LtrPER. 

Music. 
Paul  Neuhacseh, 

Latti. 
JoHr«  Notrhaclb, 

Komonce  Languages. 
OSCAK  Ntdakken, 

Clas.9(cj. 
StowPehsons, 

Hi.'iiory. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  all  those  who 
have  written  to  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation  would  be  a  digest  of  the  aca- 
demic and  cultural  leaders  of  Iowa.  They 
have  risen  as  one  voice  in  petition  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
this  legislation  we  are  considering  here 
today.  As  their  repre.sentative,  I  Join 
with  them  in  urging  the  passage  of  H.R. 
9460,  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Aijis  and  the  Humanities. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  the 
significant  fact  about  H.R.  9460  is  that 
in  this  legislation  the  Congress  of  tlie 
United  Slates  recognizes  the  value  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  to  our  Nation  and 
the  need  for  their  stimulation  and  nur- 
ture. 

Surely  the  fostering  of  the  arts  is  a 
mark  of  a  great  and  mature  civilization 
and  our  country  should  feel  it  a  legiti- 
mate national  purpose  to  seek  ways  in 
which  to  make  the  lives  of  our  people 
more  complete  through  support  of  pro- 
grams and  agencies  calculated  to  ad- 
vance interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the 
gentler  sciences. 

U  is  always,  of  cotu-se.  important  to 
foster  the  growth  of  the  arts,  but  this 
iiim  is  particularly  vital  in  these  days 
when  automation  and  the  growth  of  sci- 
ence have  presented  our  citizens  with 
Kreatly  Increased  leisure  and  extended 
opportunity  to  devote  time  to  cultural 
pursuits. 

There  is  an  additiontd  reason  for 
supporting  this  legislation.  We  live  to- 
day in  a  world  that  is  increasingly  ur- 
tenized  and  one  In  which  the  tendency  is 
io  create  a  mold  and  force  the  Individ- 
•ial  into  a  common  pattern.  The  trend 
toward  standardization  has  contributed 
to  the  spiritual  impoverishment  of  the 
Indhidual  and  has  reduced  his  self-re- 
liance and  Ills  capacity  for  distinctive  de- 
velopment. 

Surely  in  the  midst  of  our  increasingly 
mechanical  and  scientific  society  where 
'he  engineer  and  laboratory  technician 
nile.  it  is  essential  that  strong  effort  be 
made  to  preserve  the  Influence  of  the 
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humanities  and  that  objective  would  be 
furthered  by  this  bill. 

Tliese  are  the  constructive  aspects  of 
this  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  disquiet- 
ing problems  which  might  arise  from  it 
which  must  be  mentioned. 

It  does  represent  governmental  inter- 
vention in  a  delicate  and  sensitive  area. 
It  does  involve  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  the  creation  of  jobs  on  the  basis  of 
individual  taste  and  private  opinion.  It 
represents  a  change  in  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  arts  and  humanities  have  been 
sponsored,  supported  and  developed  in 
the  past. 

It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  careful 
in  the  provision  which  we  now  make  and 
the  structure  which  we  establish. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
the  D.S.S.R.  and  even  that  of  modern 
France  are  aware  of  the  frustrations  and 
deficiencies  which  inhere  in  bureaucratic 
administration  of  the  arts.  Now  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  this  would  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  executors  of  this  legislation  or 
even  the  necessaiy  result,  but  we  must  be 
aware  of  and  guard  against  this  danger 
which  may  come  from  operation  by  com- 
mittees and  tioards  with  public  financing. 
Unsatisfactory  and  even  brutal,  merce- 
nary and  rapacious  as  our  present  system 
may  be,  nevertheless  it  has  the  harsh 
■penefits  of  a  sort  of  jungle  competition 
and  has  produced  freshness  and  growth 
and  dazzling  beauty  along  with  the  taste- 
less, tawdry  and  vulgar  Uiat  come  in- 
evitably from  the  freedom  of  expression 
that  is  part  of  our  present  system. 

If,  however,  we  have  Government  as- 
sistance, but  not  intervention:  if  we  have 
support  but  not  control;  if  we  liave  stim- 
ulation but  not  participation,  then  we 
shall  have  constructive  action  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation, 

That  is  tfio  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
that  is  my  expectation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Ivlr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9460,  the  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  in  the 
United  States.  This  legislation  incorpo- 
rates the  proposals  of  President  John- 
son as  embodied  in  H.R.  6050,  and  estab- 
lishes a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Himianities.  The  purpose  is  to 
develop  and  promote  a  broadly  conceived 
national  policy  of  support  for  the  arts 
and  the  liumanitles.  A  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Arts,  and  a  National  Council 
for  the  Humanities  will  be  joined  to- 
gether under  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
imder  the  National  Coimcil  for  the  Arts, 
will  provide  matching  grants  to  groups, 
such  as  nonprofit  organizations.  State, 
and  other  public  organizations,  and  to 
individuals  engaged  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts.  Special  grants  will  be 
given  to  States  which  have  organizations 
with  parallel  functions.  A  one-time 
S25.000  grant  to  States  not  having  Arts 
Councils  or  parallel  organizations  is  also 
authorized. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities will  provide  nonmatclilng 
grants  and  loans  for  research,  award  fel- 
lowships and  grants  to  Insltutional  or  In- 


dividuals in  training,  support  publica- 
tions of  scholarly  work,  and  provide  for 
an  exchange  of  information.  A  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
will  be  established  to  coordinate  the  two 
endowments.  Each  endowment  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  S5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  for  the  2  succeeding  years. 
Each  endowment  is  authorized  to  receive 
up  to  a  maximum  of  S5  million  additional 
to  match  private  donations  on  the  part 
of  the  humanities  endowment  and  pri- 
vate donations  and  .State  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  arts  endowment. 

The  function  of  the  Foundation  is  to 
correct  the  imbalance  between  science, 
and  the  arts  and  humanities,  and  would 
serve  to  decentralize  the  arts  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  artistic  excellence 
could  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  far 
greater  number  of  citizens  in  each  State. 

M.'-.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wliile 
the  bill  n  as  being  read  for  amendtnent. 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  provided 
that  on  page  9.  line  20.  after  "plan"  in- 
sert the  following:  ",  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Recreation  Board  shall  be  the  'State 
agency'."  This  amendment  was  accepted 
by  the  chairman  [Mr.  Thompson  1  with- 
out debate. 

This  amendment  recognized  the  long- 
time place  of  the  District  Recreation 
Board  in  havia?  responsibility  over  the 
recreational  and  art  programs  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  Congress  in  1942 
authorized  such  jurisdiction  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. Through  the  years  the  Recrea- 
tion Board  has  been  commended  for  its 
fine  perfonnance  and  I  fully  believe  that 
it  has  the  support  of  all  the  District  citi- 
zens whom  it  has  served  so  well  and 
impartially  throughout  the  years,  as  well 
as  the  National  S^•mphony  Orchestra. 
the  Washington  Civic  Opera  Association, 
and  other  cultural  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. 

At  the  present  time.  Congress  is  now 
appropriating  nearly  S5  million  per  year 
to  the  District  Recreation  Department  to 
carry  on  all  of  the  District's  recreation 
and  art  activities.  The  adoption  of  the 
amendment  will  insure  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Recreation  Department  wUl 
be  protected  by  the  Congress  and  the 
District  government  in  future  legislation 
brought  before  the  Congress,  including 
the  homj  rule  bill.  Mr.  Milo  F.  Chris- 
tiansen, presently  and  for  a  long  time 
superintendent  of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment, Joseph  H.  Cole,  the  assistant 
superintendent,  and  the  board  chairman. 
William  H.  Waters.  Jr..  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  work  that  has  been  done 
and  the  programs  accomplished  during 
their  tenure  In  office. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  this  House  will 
speedily  and  ovei-whelmingly  approve 
this  measure  before  us.  H.R.  9460.  sub- 
stantially similar  to  H.R.  338  which  I  in- 
troduced last  Januai-y  4,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

Pertinent  to  our  approving  action  on 
this  bill  is  the  realization  that  the  pol- 
icies of  our  Government  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  the  future  of  private 
education  in  this  country. 
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A  factual  example  is  the  effect  the 
grants  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion have  already  had  on  the  colleges 
and  universities  who  have  received  these 
grants  for  research  in  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
greatly  stimulated  scientific  research  and 
teaching  and  that  Is  a  most  wholesome 
accomplishment. 

However  and  unfortunately,  it  is  very 
evident  that  its  emphasis  on  the  sciences 
has  tended  to  encourage,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, an  unhappy  and  disproportionate 
concentration  on  science  programs  at 
both  the  college  and  graduate  school 
levels. 

Obviously,  therefore,  a  foundation  on 
the  arts  and  humanities  is  needed  to 
bring  a  happy  and  fi-uitful  balance  back 
into  the  Federal  Government's  policy  of 
providing  financial  assistance  to  higher 
education.  The  present  lack  of  such  a 
foundation  hits  imall  liberal  arts  colleges 
very  hard,  since  they  are  not  given  very 
much  consideration  when  the  large 
grants  for  scientific  research  oi'e  being 
awarded. 

The  overall  objective  of  this  legislation 
is  to  aid  a.id  stimulate  the  education  and 
development  of  scholars,  artists  and 
teachers  at  every  stage  of  their  growth 
and  learning.  It  will  thus  serve  to  cor- 
rect the  present  imbalance  between  sci- 
ence and  the  arts. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  today  of 
the  admonition  on  this  subject  voiced  in 
the  report  of  President  Eisenhov.er's 
Commission  on  National  Goals  in  1960 
and  I  quote  the  language  in  thut  report: 

In  the  eres  of  ptiaterity.  'he  success  o*  the 
V.-..-'-:l  8t;itL-fi  Its  .i  clvilwed  society  will  be 
i  '  :■-  Judged  by  the  cre.itlve  activities  ot 
;:j  .ii/'iiis  In  art.  architecture.  Uterature, 
niiLstc,  and  the  sciences. 

Almost  alone  among  the  large  govern- 
ments of  the  world  this  Government  un- 
til recently,  has  evidenced  little  concern 
for  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  the  artistic  and  cultural  resources  of 
it.s  citizens.  Througlnhi.s  bill  before  us 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  this 
major  deficiency  in  the  development  of 
a  more  wholesome,  better  balanced,  and 
more  generally  aillured  American  so- 
ciety. In  our  own  best  national  Interests 
and  in  keeping  with  our  obligations  of 
world  leadership,  let  us  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity and  adopt  this  legislation  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr.  Chairman.  T  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9460,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  proposal  to  develop  and  promote 
a  national  policy  of  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

Federal  interest  in  the  arts  is  not  new. 
but  the  concept  of  Federal  assistance  to 
the  arts  has  not  been  sencrally  accepted, 
and  only  in  recent  years  has  nationwide 
interest  been  aroused  through  the  fore- 
sight and  efforts  of  President  and  Mis. 
Kennedy  and  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son. It  has  been  traditional  In  this 
country  to  believe  that  the  arts  are  of  no 
concern  to  the  Government. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  in  1964.  and 
the  Interest  shown  by  so  many  Members 


of  Congress  in  introducing  bills  to  es- 
tablisli  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  I  feel  that  we  arc 
now  makin;?  real  headway.  The  fruits 
of  culture  should  not  be  known  to,  and 
enjoyed  by.  an  esoteric  few.  Our  Fed- 
eral programs  should  concentrate  on 
getting  art  to  more  people  at  a  cost  they 
can  afford. 

We  are  now  seeing  more  and  more 
movement  and  cooperation  in  establish- 
ing new  art  galleries,  the  formation  of 
more  symphony  orchestras,  theater  or- 
ganizations, opera  companies  and  dance 
groups.  Television  and  radio  are  carry- 
in;!  more  end  more  symphony  prosrams. 
concerts,  and  great  productions  of  the 
theater.  We  are  seeing  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  culture  among  our  people.  We 
have  the  talent,  but  unfortunately,  too 
many  of  our  performers  and  artists  do 
not  have  the  economic  incentive.  The 
salaries  of  members  of  our  great  sym- 
phony orchestras  are  paid  salaries  as  low- 
as  S2,000.  Often  the  stagehands  make 
more  money  than  the  top  performers. 
Such  an  economic  situation  has  forced 
great  talent  to  turn  to  other  careers. 
Only  in  recent  years  have  we  begun  to 
realize  this,  and  to  take  some  steps  to 
develop  the  arts  and  create  vitalizing 
and  new  relationships  between  the 
artistic  performer  and  the  audience. 

The  bill  before  us  would  join  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Arts  and  a  National 
Council  for  the  Humanities  together 
under  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  Foundation  will  encourage  train- 
ing and  participation  In  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. Only  through  .such  participa- 
tion and  mutual  appreciation — shar- 
ing of  interests  and  understanding — can 
we  achieve  the  unity  necessai-y  for 
cultural  development  and  enjoyment. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
will  provide  matching  grants  to  groups 
and  individup.l'i  engaged  in  the  creative 
and  performing  arts.  — rhe~N^tional  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  v!i\\  provide 
nonmatching  grants  and  loatls  for  re- 
search, award  fellowships  and  irants  and 
loans  for  research,  award  fello/iships  and 
grants  to  institutions  and  inqividuals  in 
training,  support  publicationi  of  schol- 
arly work,  and  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  scholarly  informntion  between  the 
United  States  and  other  counrslcs.  The 
humanities  endowment  will  erpphaslze 
quality  and  will  serve  to  strengthen 
teaching  and  attract  the  beat  talents  to 
the  humanistic  studies. 

Mr.  Ch.iirman.  our  Great  Society 
should  certainly  encompass  the  perform- 
ing arts  and  humanities.  Evei-y  genera- 
tion and  every  country  needs  museums, 
art  centers,  teaching  institutions  for  the 
creative  arts  and  humanities.  And  we 
need  artists  who  can  spend  their  best 
years  creatively,  rather  than  be  forced 
to  leave  their  fields  for  other  jobs  to 
finance  their  work.  The  performing  arts 
cannot  depend  entirely  on  local  bene- 
factore.  societies  and  civic  groups.  The 
lack  of  private  funds  to  support  the  arts 
and  himianities  has  presented  a  grave 
financial  crisis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting H  R.  9460.  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
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manitles.  We  must  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  cultural  resources  of  our  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  encouraging  private 
initiative,  we  need  to  extend  Federal 
assistance  to  expand  opportunities  and 
raise  the  standards  of  accomplishmcnl 
in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  Congress  authorized  the  formation 
of  the  National  Arts  Council  to  study  the 
role  of  Government  in  the  arts. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  goej 
much  further.  It  establishes  a  national 
foundation  to  provide  Federal  financial 
aid  to  such  activities  as  opera,  dance, 
drama,  painting,  literature  and  allied 
fields. 

At  the  same  time,  it  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  such  aid  will  not  Involve  any 
Federal  control  of  the  recipients.  I  plan 
to  vote  for  this  bill  because  I  believe  that 
culture  in  this  country  is  in  seilous  trou- 
ble. 

Let  us  review  the  state  of  the  arts: 

On  August  10.  a  cultural  phenomena 
took  place  in  New  York  City's  Central 
Park:  70.000  New  Yorkers  troupcd  out 
to  hear  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
play  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  The 
crowd  exceeded  any  that  the  Philhar- 
monic had  played  before.  It  more  than 
doubled  the  attendance  at  the  game  be- 
tween the  Minnesota  Twins  and  the 
Yankees  the  same  night.  It  topped  the 
gathering  of  55.000  teenagers  which 
rocked  to  the  Beatles  5  days  later  at 
Shea  Stadium. 

The  crowd  in  the  park  was  an  impres- 
sive indication  of  the  potential  audience 
for  the  arts  in  this  coimtry. 

A  recent  Rockefeller  fund  report  cites 
some  others:  There  arc  twice  as  many 
opera  groups — 754 — In  the  United  States 
as  there  were  a  decade  ago;  in  the  same 
period  the  number  of  theatrical  enter- 
prises have  risen  by  15  percent  to  40.000: 
the  number  of  symphony  orchestras  Is 
now  1.400,  double  the  number  in  1939. 

The  statistics  indicate  that  culture  ts 
doing  pretty  well  in  this  country.  Not 
so.  said  the  report. 

Almost  all  of  the  recent  expansion  in 
the  arts  has  been  amateur.  Only  54  of 
the  symphony  orchestras  are  profes- 
sional. Only  one  dance  company  in  the 
Nation  operates  year  round.  Over  the 
past  40  years  the  number  of  commercial 
theaters  has  dropped  from  nearly  600  to 
barely  200. 

A  few  more  figures:  The  average  an- 
nual salsiry  in  our  orchestras  ranges 
from  S2.000  to  $9,000;  many  profesidonal 
musicians  earn  only  a  few  himdred  dol- 
lars a  year  from  concerts. 

Professional  dancers  average  only 
about  S3  500  a  year,  and  the  prima  bal- 
lerina can  today  hope  for  little  more 
than  SIO.OOO. 

The  prodigious  cost  of  opera  is  wel! 
known:  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera  required  more  than  S9  million  last 
season. 

Cost  obviously,  is  the  continuing  crisis 
of  the  perf  oi-ming  arts. 

The  Broadway  theater  is  the  only  one 
that  has  proved  remotely  capable  of  seU 
support  through  the  box  office.  Yet  about 
75  percent  of  all  Broadway  productions 
lose  money;  fewer  than  half  as  many 
plays  are  produced  on  Broadway  each 
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year  as  there  were  during  the  30'b.    Pew 

are  .serious  dramas.    No  new  theater  has 
been  built  on  Broadway  since  1939. 

Performing  arts  can  and  do  earn  sub- 
stantial income  through  ticket  sales.  But 
it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Rockefeller 
report,  however,  that  the  arts  cannot  be 
logrically  expected  to  pay  their  way  at  the 
boxofRce. 

Somehow  the  gap  between  expenses 
and  income  at  the  box  office  must  be 
made  up  by  contributions,  most  of  them 
!rom  the  private  sector  of  the  economy — 
Individuals,  foundations,  corporations. 

States  and  municipalities  must  do 
more.  Most  States  would  do  weU  to  fol- 
low my  own  New  York,  which  under 
Governor  Rockefeller's  leadership  spends 
nearly  5600,000  a  year  to  bring  theater. 
opera,  and  symphonies  to  small  towns 
all  over  the  State. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  help 
the  arts  since  I  entered  Congre.ss  In  1959. 

Only  a  National  Arts  Council  has  been 
approved  thus  far.  Now.  however.  I  be- 
lieve that  more  meaningful  Federal  par- 
ticipation is  needed — specifically,  money. 

To  date.  Federal  support  of  the  arts 
has  been  largely  ancillary.  The  State 
Department's  cultural  exchange  pro- 
cram  is  one  illustration. 

The  few  direct  Federal  artistic  activi- 
ties, such  as  the  National  Museum.  The 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
Freer  Oallerj".  are  fine,  but  are  concen- 
trated in  Washington,  D.C. 

Society  cannot  ignore  its  cultural  well- 
being  any  more  than  its  schools  or  hos- 
pitals. The  arts,  therefore,  are  the 
proper  concern  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  that  society. 

Parenthetically,  jt  no  longer  hear  much 
ibout  that  premise.  But  I  well  remem- 
ber an  aits  council  bill  I  cosponsored  in 
1959  being  denounced  by  a  powerful 
Congressman  as  the  opening  wedge 
toward  subsidized  poker  games. 

Our  early  Presidents  were  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  toward  the  arts.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  his  first  annual  ad- 
cre.ss  to  Congress,  called  for  the  pfi.ssage 
of  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
:rts.  .sciences,  and  literature. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  President 
.\dani3  that  the  House  has  been  con- 
sidering precisely  such  a  law.  For  my- 
self. I  am  gratified  that  the  bill  before 
u  includes  virtually  all  the  proposals  I 
iiave  urged  for  the  past  6  years. 

Ba.=;icaIIy.  the  bill  provides  for  estab- 
;i.5hing  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
.^rts  and  Humanities  which  would  paral- 
lel the  National  Science  Foundation 

Under  the  Fotmdation,  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Alts  will  carry  out  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  groups  or 
individuals  in  the  arts,  enabling  them  to 
put  on  profe.ssionsl  productions  which, 
Wthout  such  assistance,  would  have  been 
unavailable  to  Americans. 

A  similar  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  will  award  grants  and  fel- 
lowships in  language,  literature,  history. 
Philosophy,  and  the  other  fields.  During 
fiscal  1966  each  endowment  will  have 
>5  million  to  award,  plus  an  equal  sum  to 
"latch  certain  private  and  State  con- 
tributions. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  that  Fed- 
i^ral  aid  means  Federal  control.  I  caU  at- 
tention to  that  section  of  the  bill  which 


expressly  forbids  any  department, 
agency,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
from  exercising  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  the  policies,  personnel,  or  oper- 
ation of  any  non-Federal  group  dealing 
with  the  Foundation. 

No  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
more  definitely  delineate  the  Govern- 
ments role  in  this  program.  With  this 
safeguard,  the  !im?.ll  sums  proposed  can 
do  much  to  cure  the  malaise  afflicting  the 
arts  in  the  United  States. 

.*.  nations  culture  is  its  soul.  Its  en- 
hancement enriches  us  all. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. The  successful  work  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  made 
it  clear  that  Federal  support  for  creative 
endeavor  can  promote  world  leadership 
for  the  United  States  and  enrich  the 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

We  in  this  country  have  tended  to 
stress  technological  and  scientific  ef- 
forts while  ignoring  the  arts  and  the 
humane  studies.  H.R.  9460  recognizes 
this  disparity  and  begins  the  process  of 
correcting  it. 

The  people  of  Minneapolis  have  indi- 
cated their  support  for  this  legislation 
to  me,  Mr.  Chauman — in  person  and  by 
letter.  In  1  day  this  week  I  received 
12  telegrams  in  support,  and  hardly  a 
week  has  passed  during  this  session 
without  continued  favorable  expression. 
In  response  to  support  of  this  kind.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  5387,  a  precursor  to  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  is  fast  grow- 
ing into  the  foremost  cultural  center  in 
the  upper  Midwest.  The  Minneapolis 
Symphony,  the  University  of  Mitmesota, 
the  Andahazy  Ballet  Company,  the 
Tyrone  Gatlii-ie  Theater,  the  Walker 
Art  Center,  and  many  other  groups  and 
individuals  too  numerous  to  mention  are 
already  weaving  a  rich  fabric  of  learn- 
ing and  creative  expression.  This  bill 
will  allow  our  people  to  greatly  increase 
their  investment  in  time,  money,  energy, 
and  cieatlvity  in  efforts  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Foundation  established 
by  this  bill. 

Let  us  pass  H.R.  9460  and  enrich  the 
common  life. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

In  the  shock  of  the  post-sputnik  pe- 
riod this  country  launched  an  intensive 
effort  to  insure  that  it  would  always  have 
available  an  adequate  supply  of  scientif- 
ically trained  personnel.  The  results  of 
these  programs  ha\e  been  satisfying. 
More  young  Americans  than  ever  before 
have  been  given  the  opportunity,  and 
have  made  good  use  of  it,  to  obtain  an 
education  and  experience  in  the  many 
scientific  specialties.  More  intensive  re- 
search has  been  conducted  and  more 
scientific  advances  and  breakthroughs 
have  been  achieved. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
have  no  quanel  with  these  developments. 
The  security  and  the  welfare  of  our  so- 
ciety have  been  enhanced  and  I  applaud 
the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  we  may  have 
lost  a  certain  degree  of  perspective;  that 


we  may  have  allowed  rertain  values  to 
get  out  of  balance;  and  that  we  may. 
while  moving  ahead  in  certain  \-ital  areas, 
not  have  done  as  much  as  we  should  in 
others  of  equal  significance  rnd  value. 

The  Commission  on  National  Goals 
said  in  its  1960  report: 

In  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  success  ot  the 
United  state.?  .ns  a  civilized  society  will  be 
largely  Judged  by  the  crentlve  activities  ot  Its 
citizens  in  nrt.  architecture,  llierature.  music 
and  the  sciences. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  excelled  in  the  latter. 
But  certainly  more,  much  more,  will  need 
to  be  done  if  we  are  to  realize  our  poten- 
tial in  the  ai-ts  and  humanities  and  if  we 
are  to  make  their  benefits  available  to 
more  of  our  people. 

The  record  shows  that  at  the  very 
time  a  financial  crisis  has  been  con- 
fronting the  arts  in  the  United  States, 
a  serious  imbalance  has  existed  between 
Federal  support  of  the  pure  sciences  and 
support  for  humanistic  research  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  arts.  I  do  not  believe 
this  trend  should  be  allowed  to  continue. 
If  we  are  really  concerned  with  the  type 
and  quality  of  world  we  are  to  pass  on  to 
our  children  and  our  children's  children, 
then  this  imbalance  must  be  redressed. 
This  bill  offers  a  reasonable,  practical, 
and  effective  means  of  accomplishing 
this  objective.  By  providing  matching 
grants  to  groups  and  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  creative  and  perfoi-ming 
arts  and  by  making  grants  and  loans 
available  for  research  and  publication 
in  the  humanities,  we  are  maximizing 
and  building  on  the  talents  we  already 
have.  We  are  encouraging  more  people 
with  ability  but  limited  financial  means 
to  participate,  and  we  are  making  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  available  to  a  much 
broader  and  more  numerous  group  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  equity 
and  responsibility,  I  believe  this  bill 
should  be  approved.  It  is  no  longer 
fitting  that  the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world  should  allocate  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  its  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment and  encouragement  of  the  artistic 
and  cultural  resources  of  its  citizens.  We 
can  and  should  do  better.  This  bill  will 
allow  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  9460, 
a  measure  to  establish  a  so-called  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

We  are  considering  a  bUl  that  not 
only  defies  clear  and  precise  understand- 
ing, but  which  tends  to  defeat  one  of  Its 
own  objectives — the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  artistic  excellence. 

To  obtain  congressional  support  and 
Federal  money  for  this  endeavor  the  bill 
seeks  a  legislative  marriage  betv.-een  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  It  is  unlikely 
that  a  proposal  for  direct  Federal  sup- 
port of  the  arts  alone  would  have 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  has 
been  locked  together  with  assistance  to 
the  humanities,  because  of  our  generally 
shared  and  legitimate  concern  that  our 
massive  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  are  overemphasizing  sci- 
ence and  technology.  The  bill  thus 
enjoys  a   greater   measure   of  support. 
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There  U-  Justification  tO'-  support  of  the 
hiimanittps,  althouah  our  pdusational 
bills  liavp  at  least  reduced  the  uigency 
of  this  need. 

If  the  U.S.  Conpres-s  desires  to  insti- 
tute Staf.e-asslKted  art  to  the  American 
people,  then  let  f;  have  the  courace  to 
plaec  the  i.ssuc  sau'-rely  before  us.  debate 
it,  and  vo'.e.  But  let  us  not  seek  to  cloud 
this  deparlu'c  from  our  tradition  of  a 
free  and  private  expression  of  all  art 
forms  vpit.h  a  packnce  deal  of  simul- 
taneous Federal  support  for  the  humani- 
ties, which  suiely  enjoys  greater  support. 

There  must  be  some  nrder  of  priority 
about  our  efloi  ts  to  attack  national  prob- 
lem':. The  89th  Coneress  has  enacted  a 
great  deal  of  progressive  legislation  de- 
sianed  to  eniich  the  lives  of  all  Americans 
in  the  fields  of  education,  health,  hnus- 
ine.  emploi.'ment.  civil  rights,  and  labor 
relations.    And  much  remains  to  be  done. 

If  any  direct  Federal  as.slstance  to  the 
arts  is  warrnnied  either  in  the  naiional 
mterest  or  the  interest  of  the  arts,  which 
I  seriously  doubt,  then  consideration  of 
it  should  be  deferred  while  we  struggle 
with  more  basic  problems.  Surely  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  important 
Lssues  with  which  the  Congress  must  deal. 

Fedei-al  grants  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
courasing  excellence  in  tlie  arts  will  open 
a  Pandora's  box  of  controversy,  and  ef- 
foi'ts  to  define  either  art.  or  its  excellence 
will  only  compound  the  confusion. 

A  nation's  art  reflects  the  aspirations, 
ttie  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  stnigKles.  and 
even  the  failures  of  a  people.  It  comes 
from  the  minds,  the  hearts,  and  the  souls 
of  men  and  women  and  not  fiom  the 
treasury  of  the  government  oi'  the  offlces 
of  its  officials. 

What  is  artistic  excellence  to  one  is 
often  absurd  nonsense  to  another.  And 
the  nonsense  of  several  decades  a30  may 
well  be,  and  often  is.  the  art  form  of 
today.  The  artistic  horror  expressed 
when  Stravin.sky's  Firebird  Suite"  was 
fl.st  pe:foimed  in  time  became  acclaimed 
for  pre  t  musical  achievement;  however, 
the  notes  and  the  instruments  wrie  the 
.same — only  the  arti.'stlc  judgment 
changed.  The  once-thought  radical 
French  impressionists  near  the  turn  of 
the  century  are  now  virtually  considered 
amons  the  old  masters. 

That  there  may  exist  severe  congres- 
.sional  and  administration  differences  of 
opinion  on  what  is  art  was  readily  evi- 
denced in  the  controversy  excited  by  the 
relatively  recent  State  Depaitment  trav- 
eling exhibition  of  American  painting. 

Who  is  to  say  that  the  patrons  of  the 
Beatles  are  any  less  the  patrons  of  art 
than  those  culturally  minded  citizens 
who  donate  to  the  support  of  symphony 
orchestras?  Is  "Funny  Face"  or  "Golden 
Boy"  any  more  theater  and  more  worthy 
of  support  than  "Bonaiiza"  and  "Gun- 
smoke"?  Who  has  the  right  to  say  so 
and  with  whose  money? 

Should  we  force  the  follower  of  Matt 
Dillon  to  support  creative  efforts  In  an 
off- Broadway  avant  garde  theater  he  will 
not  only  not  visit,  but  docs  not  want  to? 

.Are  we  or  any  foundation  created  by 
the  public  to  use  the  power  and  money 
of  government  to  encoui'age,  stimulate, 
direct,  or  otherwise  force  art  forms  to 


meet  our  own  or  even  today's  tastes  and 
artistic  judgment,  should  we  be  able  to 
agree  on  the.se?  Would  this  in  the  end 
stagnate  art  expression  and  make  even 
more  difPcult  the  role  of  the  artistic  pio- 
neer, never  an  easy  one  at  best?  I  think 
it  would. 

Not  only  must  the  artist  be  free  to 
practice  his  art  form,  but  the  public  must 
also  be  free  to  patronize  or  reject  those 
art  fiji  ros  and  artists  as  't  chooses. 

The  music  from  Nashville.  Tenn..  or 
New  Orleans,  the  rain  dances  of  the  Ari- 
zona Indians,  the  Beatles,  pop  art,  the 
National  Ballet,  the  A.shland.  Greg.. 
Shakespeare  Festival,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  this  very  Capitol  are 
all  expiessions  of  art  to  which  .some  seg- 
ment of  the  American  people  sutiscrlbe. 
but  wWch  others  just  as  enthusiastically 
reject. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  very  re- 
cent history  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  dra- 
matic evidence  of  the  artistic  calamity 
involved  h\  state-sponsored,  directed, 
sanctioned,  or  even  influenced  art. 

Should  we  use  the  Federal  purse, 
however  we  may  seek  to  prevent  political 
or  bureaucratic  influence  from  contami- 
nating free  art  expression,  to  support 
that  which  in  the  judgment  of  today's 
experts  is  worthy  of  support,  and  with- 
hold this  support  from  those  groups,  or- 
ganizations or  institutions  which  do  not 
enjoy  this  favor?  Arc  the  experts  of  to- 
day qualified  to  direct  ait  into  the  chan- 
nels of  the  future,  no  matter  how  subtly 
this  may  be  done  nor  how  innocently 
begun. 

I  submit  that  the  United  States  has 
no  business  setting  art  standards  or  at- 
tempting to  influence  them:  that  in- 
evitably the  establishment  of  a  national 
foundation  to  encourage  excellence  in 
the  arts  would  become  a  foundation  de- 
terminating what  constitutes  excellence 
in  the  arts  and  financing  Its  judgments 
and  prejudices  with  the  public's  money. 

I  suggest  that  we  leave  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  Individually  and  their 
private  associations  and  institutions,  and 
to  the  artists  of  our.Nation.  and  get 
about  our  own  legltmiate  and  proper 
business.  .^-^ 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9460,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
proposed  lesr  slation  v  hich  would  provide 
much-needed  encourp«;ement  and  sup- 
port of  national  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  humamties  and  the  arts.  The 
need  for  a  national  policy  of  support  for 
the  humanities  and  tlic  arts  is  not  one 
which  is  peculiar  to  our  day.  Such  a 
need  has  long  been  recognized,  and  some 
of  the  proposals  for  Federal  Government 
assistance  in  the  arts  in  fact  date  back 
to  the  early  days  of  this  Nation. 

The  need  for  Federal  support,  however, 
has  become  extremely  urgent  because  of 
today's  financial  crisis  which  faces  the 
arts  in  the  United  States.  The  crisis  has 
been  shown  to  be  directly  attributable  to 
the  inadequacy  of  private  sources  to  sup- 
port American  artistic  excellence  at  an 
appropriate  level.  As  a  result,  we  have 
not,  been  able  to  foster  and  develop  an 
environment  which  would  fully  stimu- 


late creative  expression  throughout  our 
counti'y. 

The  crisis  has  created  the  urgen:  need 
In  another  sense,  the  iieed  has  perhaps 
contributed  to  the  crisis. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  in  recent  years 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  natural  or 
pure  sciences  and  in  technological  prog- 
ress. This  national  concern  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  programs  involving  tiie 
natural  science.";  has  been  reflected  in  the 
vast  number  of  bills  which  have  been 
considered  in  these  legislative  halls 
Automation  and  modern  mechanical  con- 
veniences have  enabled  our  cltl?.er.s  to 
have  and  to  enjoy  more  leisure  time  thaa 
at  any  other  period  in  our  history.  The 
result  is  that  Americans  in  increa.sing 
numbers  are  seeking  greater  exposure 
to  cultuial  excellence,  but  are  becoming 
frustrated  in  their  quest  becau.se  of  the 
state  of  retarded  development  of  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts. 

The  proposed  National  Foundation  or. 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  would  do 
much  to  correct  this  imbalance  between 
science  and  the  arts.  It  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  assume  its  rightful 
position  of  leadership  in  tlie  art.s  and  the 
humanities.  The  legislation  we  are  no» 
considering  would  Indeed  make  it  p(«- 
sible  for  this  country  to  increase  its  con- 
tribution to  the  advance  of  civilizatlor,. 
as  suggested  by  Piesident  Johnson,  and 
thereby  to  achieve  a  goal  as  suggested 
by  President  Eisenhower,  wherein  the 
United  States  as  a  civilized  society  will 
be  considered  a  success  by  posterity  whe.i 
judped  "by  the  creative  activities  of  its 
citizens  in  art,  architecture,  literature. 
music,  and  the  sciences." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  unanimous 
vote  for  H.R.  9460. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  »its 
pleased  to  be  an  orisiinal  sponsor  of  thL^ 
legislation,  and  today  I  rise  in  suppor; 
of  H.R.  9460.  creating  a  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

It  is  well  to  say  that  we  want  to  pro- 
mote progiess  in  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. Our  difficulty  in  the  past  has  come 
from  our  unwillingness  or  neglect  in  tn- 
Ing  to  foster  a  pixiductlve  climate  for 
creative  talent. 

This  lecLslation,  by  creating  a  Nation^ 
Endowment  for  the  Aits,  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  and  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Aits  and  Humanities 
recognizes  the  serious  imbalance  between 
Federal  support  for  science  and  math 
and  for  humanistic  research  and  study 
This  bill  further  recognizes  the  financia; 
crisis  facing  the  arts  in  the  United 
States — a  crisis  which  stems  prinianij 
from  the  inadequacy  of  private  sources 
to  support  the  aris  and  to  provide  the 
environment  which  would  fully  stimu- 
late the  resources  of  American  creative 
expression. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  will  have 
far-reaching  effects.  Tlie  Foundation 
will  serve  to  decentralize  the  arts  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  artistic  excellence 
can  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by 
greater  numbers  of  our  citizens  in  >^ 
50  States.  The  himianities  endowment 
will  serve  to  enrich  university  curricu- 
lums  and  encourage  more  talented  teach- 
ers to  enter  the  humanities  field.    The 
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broad-based  programs  envisioned  by  the 
Foundation  would  providu  the  means 
for  the  projection  of  our  Nation's  cultural 
life  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheart-id'y  sup- 
port this  Icsislation,  and  urge  my  col- 
ieasues  in  the  House  to  act  favorably  on 
t.'^is  proposal. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.iprak  once  again  before  my  colleagues 
;n  iJic  House,  as  I  have  done  mjmeroiis 
times  before,  on  behalf  of  proposed  lestis- 
liiloR  in  which  I  believe  with  the  ut- 
most conviction.  I  refer  to  my  bill,  H  R. 
9,')79,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the-  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
nrid  the  Humanities, 

In  this  instance.  I  am  pleased  to  take 
special  note  pf  the  many  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  Joined  with  me  and 
the  distin.njishcd  Representative  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  ThompsonI  in  the  ioint 
sponsorship  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. And  let  me  point  out  that  I  use 
the  word  'important"  with  great  care. 
and  that  I  take  no  risk  at  overemphasis 
in  so  doins-.  This  proposed  legislation 
15  of  deep  Importance  to  the  national 
welfare — an  importance  not  to  be  meas- 
ured solely  in  terms  of  the  moneys  au- 
thorized. Its  importance  is  to  be  meas- 
ured  rather  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Federal  Ctovernment  of  this 
Nation  would  be  creating  an  orgnniza- 
lion  ivhlch  would  give  support  and  visi- 
bility to  nil  aspects  of  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  in  our  national  life. 

It  is  not  my  puipose  here  to  delve  into 
the  many  compelling  rea.sons  why  such 
Fedfi-al  support  and  recognition  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  is  as  necessary  as 
our  wide-ranging  support  of  the  sciences. 
These  have  been  amply  described  in  the 
pa.-:!  by  me  and  by  like-minded  colleagues 
in  both  House  and  Senate.  I  wish  in- 
stead to  point  to  several  features  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  seem  to  me 
either  to  lend  special  urgency  to  passage 
by  the  House  at  this  time,  or  which  lay 
to  rest  any  doubts  or  reservations  con- 
cerning the  inherent  wisdom  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  I  call  to 
your  attention  concerns  the  authoriza- 
••ion,  in  section  13,  of  teacher  training 
Institutes  arranged  by  the  Comm'ssioncr 
of  Education  with  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  "strengthen  the  teaching 
of  the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. "  Over- 
looked In  other  legislation  dcsiimed  to 
unprove  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  teaching 
of  these  areas  of  the  curriculum  is  a 
mu.?:  if  we  would  raise  the  involvement 
of  students  with  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities as  major  forces  in  shaping 
their  lives. 

The  next  provision  I  would  sinjle  out 
authorizes,  in  section  12,  limited  pay- 
ments to  each  State  educational  a^encv 
•or  the  "acquisition  of  equipment— suit- 
able for  use  in  providing  education  in  the 
"lumanities  and  the  arts— and  for  minor 
remodeling."  While  the  funds  proposed 
"e  relatively  modest.  State  educational 
«eiicles  would  be  assisted  for  the  first 
■'ime  in  obtaining  long  needed  equlp- 
fflent  to  enable  teachers  to  present  more 
Wectively  the  arts  and  the  humanities 


Willi  this  nominal  Federal  support  as 
an  ia;(Jal  impetus,  the  States  could  be 
e.vpccted  to  move  ahead  on  their  own  to 
improve  the  equipment  and  facilities 
available  for  their  arts  and  humanities 
programs. 

This  leads  me  to  point  out  the  follow- 
ing in  answer  to  those  who  hold  that 
Federal  assistance  to  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  would  reduc?  private  and 
foundation  support.  First,  the  authori- 
zation of  matching  Federal  funds  in 
section  11  of  the  bill  would  actually  in- 
crease support  from  the  private  sector. 
In  addition,  we  could  reasonably  expect 
that  Federal  support  in  these  areas 
would  elicit  the  same  increase  in  non- 
Government  spending  in  their  oehalf  as 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  those 
States  providing  seed  moneys  for  arts 
and  humanities  programs.  In  some  in- 
stances the  Federal-private  ratio  has 
been  as  high  as  l  to  8.  Surelv  this  is 
eloquent  answer  to  those  who  fear  a 
lessening  of  private  initiative. 

With  regard  to  the  timeliness  of  the 
proposed  bill,  passage  now  would  pro- 
vide a  most  effective  complement  to  the 
recently  enacted  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  89-10.  This  act  wlU  provide,  among 
other  things,  improved  library  resources 
and  textbooks;  supplementary  centers 
and  services  with  broad  implications  for 
arts  and  humanities  programs  and  per- 
sons; expanded  research  and  research 
training  programs,  including  those  in 
arts  and  humanities;  and.  finally,  assist- 
ance to  State  educational  agencies  in 
strengthening  their  overall  effectiveness, 
including  emplo.vment  of  needed  per- 
sonnel such  as  State  directors  of  pro- 
grams in  the  areas  of  the  arts  and  the 
humanities.  By  providing  badlv  needed 
a.sslstance  to  the  institutions  of  the  arts 
and  the  humanities  and  to  their  Indi- 
vidual practitioners,  the  propospd  Na- 
tional Foundation  would  enable  them  to 
sen'e  better  the  needs  of  the  educational 
community  in  these  areas,  as  well  as  to 
be  better  served  by  it. 

My  fellow  legislators  are  aware  that 
the  Senate  has  already  passed  this  raeas- 
uie  now  before  us.  due  in  large  part  to 
the  enlightened  leadership  of  my  most 
able  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  Sena- 
tor Pell.  The  funds  proposed  in  the 
legislation  are  modest  indeed  In  com- 
parison to  the  undoubted  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  our  arts  and  humanities 
programs  at  all  levels  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  already  established 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  Now 
we  must  also  create  a  National  Council 
on  the  Humanities  and  we  must  provide 
the  organizational  framework  and  the 
means  by  which  the  programs  proposed 
by  these  two  Councils  can  be  imple- 
mented. We  dare  not  delav  further  in 
taking  this  modest  but  vital  step  I  re- 
spectfully urge  each  of  you  to  join  me 
and  our  many  colleagues  who  have  spon- 
sored the  proposed  legislation,  in  order 
that  its  enactment  may  be  assured  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  statement  of  policy 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  regarding  HJl. 
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9460,  the  Arts  and  HumaniUes  Act  of 
1965: 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  arter  only  15  min- 
utes or  consideration.  It  reflects  tlie  haaty 
and  iiiudequate  consideration  that  It  re- 
ceived. 

It  refers  to  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Art,-;  ',nd  H-Jnianltie,-;  wblch  will  consist 
of  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  whlcli  will  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  National  Council  on  the  Aru.  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities! 
All  but  one  of  these,  the  National  Council 
of  the  Arts,  are  created  by  this  bill. 

It  15  no  wonder  that  the  majontv  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  felt  obliged  to  state  that 
the  bill  Is  so  full  of  ambiguities  "as  to  puzzle 
the  mind,  paralyze  the  faculties,  and  numb 
the  Imagination." 

Last  year  the  National  Cotmcll  on  the 
Arts  was  created  by  the  Congress  to  study 
and  analyze  the  state  of  the  arts  In  thu  Na- 
tion and  to  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing methods  to  encourage  and  lmpro\e  the 
arts. 

This  bill,  however.  Is  not  based  upon  any 
such  study  or  recommendations.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  members  of  the  Council  were 
not  even  appolnud  by  the  President  until 
after  the  subcommittee  hearings  on  this  bill 
wfte  underway.  As  far  as  la  known,  the 
Council  has  never  even  met,  or  carried  out 
any  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  stat- 
ute which  created  It. 

Aside  from  tlie  unseemly  haste  which  has 
attended  the  advent  of  this  legislation  from 
committee,  the  Idea  of  federally  dominated 
endeavors  In  the  art.?  ,ind  humanities 
threatens  the  very  foundation  of  our  Nation's 
cultural  activities. 

State  domination  of  the  arts  In  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  sufficient  warning  against 
experiments  of  this  nature  in  this  country 
Moreover,  the  prospect  of  political  Interfer- 
ence with  the  arts  should  be  repugn.int  to  all 
Americans. 

The  arts  and  humanities  are  thriving  to- 
day, and  win  continue  to  thrive  so  long  a^ 
the  deadening  hand  of  tiie  Federal  bureauc- 
r-icy  is  kept  from  the  palette,  the  chisel  and 
the  pen. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  opposes 
H.R.  B460. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  support  H.R.  9460,  to  establish 
a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  This  long-needed  action 
will  correct  the  inequality  wliich  has  ex- 
isted because  of  Federal  support  for  sci- 
ence, through  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  health,  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  without  any 
Federal  support  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  aiding  the  arts 
and  humanities  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
private  and  local  concern  but  that  it  Is 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  programs  supported  by  local 
State,  regional,  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
would  provide  grants  to  cover  from  50 
to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  to 
encourage  artists  and  develop  apprecia- 
tion of  the  arts,  such  as  commissioning 
works  of  art,  developing  artistic  talent 
educating  the  public  through  museums 
and  other  organizations,  constructing 
faculties,  and  acquiring  equipment. 

The  Humamties  Endowment  would 
promote  research  and  training  in  the  arts 
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and  humanities  at  the  graduate  school 
level  through  assistance  to  students. 
State  or  local  public  ncencles.  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations.  The  En- 
(iovment  could  also  support  publication 
of  .-icholaily  works,  pr.jjcct.s  to  improve 
public  uiiderstandine,  the  Interchange  of 
information  by  such  men.ns  as  assisting 
universities  In  providlnsr  for  visiting  lec- 
turprs,  and  a  university  theater  or  or- 
chestra. 

The  bill  would  also  initiate  a  program 
of  srrants  to  State  educational  aeencies 
and  loaiis  to  nonprofit  private  schools  to 
p\uch!ise  equipment  for  Instruction  in 
the  arts  and  humanities  and  to  provide 
for  minor  con.struction  to  accommodate 
the  new  enuipmcnt.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  could  ^Iso  arrange,  by 
f  rants  or  contracts  with  institutions  of 
hiulicr  education,  for  .special  programs 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teacher.s  and  student-teachers  to  Im- 
prove teachinfr  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties In  elementary  and  .secondary 
schools. 

Congressional  legislation  has  long  been 
concerned  witli  civil  rights,  hcallii,  hous- 
ing, and  economic  development,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  comfortable  and  affluent  life 
for  our  people,  but  we  have  neslected  the 
arts  and  humanities,  which  will  bring 
meaning  and  understanding:  to  our  Great 
Society.  This  bill  will  brintr  the  fruits 
of  participation  in  arts  and  humanities 
to  many  people  who  live  In  relatively  iso- 
lated areas  and  are  not  now  able  to  en- 
joy these  prosrams.  The  sains  made 
throush  oitf  social  and  economic  pro- 
nams  will  take  on  rrreater  mpanin?  as 
our  people  develop  common  bonds 
through  sharing  experiences  in  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our 
brief  visit  yesterday  with  AsUonauts 
Conrad  and  Cooper,  the  Hou.se  honored 
lt5  pathfinders  of  space  Today  w?  have 
before  us  lesislation  to  encourase  men 
and  women  who  can  be  p.HthIindrrs  for 
America's  iraasination  and  understand- 
ine. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  establish 
n  Nation.\l  Arts  and  Humanities  Foun- 
dation. In  its  essence,  this  bill  seeks  to 
advance  the  humanities  and  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  statement  of  my  eood  friend, 
formerly  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Irving  Dilliard.  who  said: 

.When  we  .idvaiice  ihe  iiuni.inities  wc  ad- 
vance m.TU  himst-lf-  For  the  suire  of  the 
hum.-xalt.les.  high,  mediocre,  and  low.  is  the 
state  of  man — where  he  iias  been,  where  lie 
Is  now.  what  in  prospect  he  will  be.  whiit  he 
holds  denr,  what  he  believes,  what  he  seekB, 
and  whjt  lie  achieves  of  enduring  worth. 

There  is  a  recognition  in  this  bill  th.it 
the  Federal  Govomment  has  lone  testi- 
fied to  the  development  of  science  and 
technology  in  this  Nation  but  that  it  has 
largely  ignored  con-esponding  inspira- 
tions to  the  arts  and  humanities.  It 
would  be  well  if  this  were  as  much  a 
humanist  age  as  it  is  an  age  of  science, 
where  science  marches  ahead  on  all 
fronts. 

The  scientific  method  is  being  applied 
to  nearly  all  sectors  of  human  life.  Po- 
litical scientists  use  the  method  to  pre- 
dict elections.  Social  scientist*  use  it  to 
explain    social     phenomena    we    once 


thougrht  were  purely  random  occurrences. 
Economists  u;;e  it  to  order  the  market- 
place and  to  reduce  the;  real  world  to  a 
series  of  abstract  graphs  and  pictures. 
Politically,  socially,  and  economically  the 
world  is  becoming  inci-easingly  analytical, 
increasingly  abstract,  where  the  irra- 
tional and  the  emotional  and  the  si^irit- 
ual  have  less  place.  It  is  no  sm-prise. 
then,  that  the  arts  have  not  received  the 
attention  they  merit.  The  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  posed  the  dilem- 
ma bluntly: 

There  Is  i  fmancial  crisis  iRClng  the  arts 
m  the  United  St.ilcs. 

The  committee  also  cited  a  "serious 
imbalance  between  Federal  support  for 
the  natural  or  pure  sciences  and  for  hu- 
manistic research  and  studies." 

I  do  not  demean  the  importance  of 
science  or  the  huwc  sum^weliQvc  aiipro- 
priated  in  this  Ctmgre.'ig  for  their  applica- 
tion. No  one  will  deiiv  that! scientific  dis- 
coveiT  has  played  a  miyor  role  in  revolu- 
tionizing rur  society.  Ibsis  natural  that 
in  this  revalution  that  we  should  look  to 
the  scientist  as  a  kind  of  leader.  He  has 
created  a  better  material  world  for  us 
and  he  has  shown  us-  that  a  still  better 
physical  environment  n^-aits  us,  if  only 
v.e  will  follow  him.  But  this  better  life — 
and  thi.s  longer  life — is  not  an  end  or  a 
gjal  in  itself;  it  is  what  we  make  cf  the 
onpoitunities  wlilch  improved  living 
standards  iJro\ide  us  with  that  is  im- 
.joitaiit.  Do  we  live  for  the  purpose  of 
Uvinsj  better,  or  do  v.e  seek  to  live  better 
for  SLime  higher  purpose? 

I  believe  the  real  reason  for  scientific 
advance  lies  in  the  second  query.  And  it 
is  here  that  our  soc!et^■  requires  the  iiu- 
manist.  For  as  the  .scientist  is  concerned 
with  imiiroving  lite,  so  the  humanist  is 
coneeraed  with  the  meaning  of  that  life. 
Archibald  MacLeisli  reminds  us  of  the 
dancers  of  stumbling  blindly  ahead  into 
.some  scientific  brave  new  world  witliout 
iiuman  meanin-'  when  he  writes: 

We  k.'iow  more  about  the  planet  and  the 
galj.ty  and  the  unlierse  In  wiilch  it  driits — 
Lbt'iit  the  substance  of  the  earth  and  tae  uses 
of  that  .'subst-ince — than  men  ever  kr.ew  be- 
fore. But  who  wc  i.rc  in  this  vast  outward- 
bound  of  stars  and  constellatioriB  we  do  not 
Icnow — or  h.ive  lorgctten. 

The  bi'l  to  create  a  National  Pounda- 
liou  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  is  a 
relatively  small,  but  nscesaai-y  recLcss  of 
the  imperfect  attention  given  to  those 
who  seek  this  lar:;er  meaiiing  for  our 
lives. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  inattention 
cannot  be  resolved  by  the  private  sec- 
tor alone.  In  1953  slightly  over  half  of 
the  corporations  in  the  United  States 
made  contributions  in  the  area  of  the 
arts.  Of  all  corporate  ccmtributions  in 
that  year,  only  about  4  percent  went  to 
the  arts.  Tills  amounted  to  a  sirni  of  be- 
tween S16  and  S21  million.  Tills  does  not 
appi-oach  the  full  5-percent  tax  exemp- 
tion that  corporations  are  allowed  to 
make  on  net  corporate  income  for  con- 
tributions to  charitable  and  educational 
organizations.  According  to  the  Rocke- 
feller panel  report  on  the  future  of  thea- 
ter, dance,  and  music: 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  American  corpo- 
rations la  recent  years  to  use  only  a  Uttle  over 
one-fifth  of  their  taxable  Income.    At  pres- 


ent only  9  hftndful  of  htisiness  flrras  use  the 
full  S-pcrccnt  tax  exemption. 

Thus,  liberal  allowances  for  tax  ex- 
emjJtions  do  not  seem  to  alleviate  ttie 
current  financial  staiTation  of  the  arts. 
Nor  can  private  individuals  be  depended 
upon  to  provide  Impetus  for  achievement 
in  this  area.  Individual  citizens  today 
use  only  a  small  fraction  of  tlie  30-per- 
cent tax  deduction  permitted  by  tlie 
Government  for  philanthropic  purposes. 
Many  cultural  institutions  are  unable  to 
exist  on  their  own  receipts.  One  good 
example  is  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Opera,  which  in  1963  was  able  to  cover 
only  73  percent  of  its  total  expenses 
through  box  ofTice  receipts. 

Of  course,  H.R.  9460  will  not  serve  as 
a  panacea  for  the  ills  troubling  the  arts 
today.  But  this  legislation  will  serve  as 
a  catalyst  to  encourage  more  gifted 
people  toward  a  profession  in  the  arts 
and  it  will  encourage  the  public  to  take 
a  greater  Interest  in  the  arts  and  to  con- 
tribute more  to  their  support.  And  cer- 
tainly it  will  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  arts  to  our  civilization.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  committee  finding 
that: 

The  Foundation  would  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  burgeoning  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  for  greater  exposure  to  cul- 
tural excellence.  This  desire  Is  manifestly 
related  to  the  increasing  availability  of  lei- 
sure time  In  an  era  of  growing  prosperity. 

Under  this  bill,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  will  provide  matching 
grants  to  groups  and  individuals  engaged 
in  the  creative  and  performing  arts,  with 
special  grants  for  States  with  organiza- 
tions performing  similar  fimctions  and 
one-time  grants  to  States  without  arti 
councils  or  similar  groups.  The  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
will  provide  nonmatching  grants  and 
loans  for  research,  award  fellowships  and 
grants  to  institutional  or  individuals  in 
training,  support  publications  of  schol- 
arly work,  and  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  information.  The  work  of  both  en- 
dov/mcnts  will  be  coordinated  by  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
To  those  who  are  concerned  about  ex- 
cessive Federal  control  of  the  arts,  I 
point  to  section  4ic)  of  the  bill  which 
states: 

In  the  administration  of  this  act  no  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deier- 
niLnatlon,  personnel,  or  curriculum,  or  the 
admlnlEiratlon  or  operation  of  any  school 
or  other  non-Federal  agency.  Institution,  or- 
ganization or  association. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to 
recall  the  humanistic  conviction  of  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  verse  18  of  chap- 
ter XXIX  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs: 

Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish. 

I  support  this  legislation  as  the  Amer- 
ican recognition  of  that  imperative. 
This  bill  is  worthy  of  that  vision,  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
i-ise  at  tills  time  to  urge  this  House  to 
pass  H.R.  9460.  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Poimdation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
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The  legislation  now  before  us,  would 
establi-^h  an  independent  agency  m  the 
executive  branch  ot  the  Government,  to 
encourage  excellence  in  the  arts  and  give 
recognition  and  emphasis  to  the  values  of 
humanities. 

This  bill  contains  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Johnson,  who  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  said: 

We  must  ttl'io  recognize  and  encourage 
those  who  can  be  pathOnders  for  the  Nation's 
imaglnatioa  and  understanding. 

This  bill  will  give  encouragement  to 
those  who  would  give  impetus  to  what 
President  Johnson  described  as  "the 
frontiers  of  luiderstanding  in  the  arts 
and  in  humanLstic  .studies." 

On  March  10  tlie  President  made  a 
statement  on  tills  legislation  in  which  he 
said: 

This  Congress  will  consider  many  programs 
which  will  leave  Aa  enduring  miirk  on  Ameri- 
can life.  But  it  may  well  be  that  passage 
of  thi.i  legislation,  modest  as  It  Is,  wUl  help 
»«ure  for  this  Congress  a  surs  and  honored 
place  In  the  story  of  the  advance  of  our 
civilization. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  my 
bill  being  H.R.  9741,  I  have  been  grati- 
fied that  it  has  received  such  widespread 
endorsement,  not  only  by  leading  ailists, 
scliolars,  and  educators,  but  also  by  busi- 
ness and  influential  business  leaders  and 
aiany  well-known  civic  leaders. 

Through  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, we  will  be  making  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  work  in  cooperation  witli  public  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  learning,  mu- 
seums, and  other  nonprofit  groups  and 
numerous  individuals,  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts  and  humanities 
throughout  our  Nation. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  pass  tills  House  today,  to  indi- 
cate that  American  culture  is  not  stand- 
ing still,  but  is  pushing  forward  toward 
creating  a  golden  age  for  all  Americans. 
This  bill  will  provide  a  vltallv  needed 
stimulus  for  all  the  segments  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  in  every  locality  of  the 
I'nited  Slates.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  providing  for  direct  grants  and 
loans  to  performing  groups,  as  well  as  to 
students  of  the  various  himianistic  dis- 
ciplines, we  shall  see  an  inspiring  up- 
surge in  activity  and  creatitity. 

In  today's  world  our  society  has  be- 
come more  and  more  science  conscious 
It  is  because  of  tiiis  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  public  support 
the  sciences  in  the  manner  they  do 
However,  when  the  growth  of  man's  un- 
derstanding of  technology  is  greater 
:nan  the  understanding  of  his  fellow 
Ban,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  humanities— 
fo  that  which  is  human  and  common  to 
ill  peoples. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency 
•J3  bring  culture  and  art  to  pereons  in  the 
•Jgher  income  (roup,  and  It  is  up  to  us 
to  take  the  initial  step  toward  brinrlng 
artistic  productions  to  the  grasp  of  more 
'1  our  Ameilean  people. 

But  the  concept  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
arts  and  humanities  has  been  slow  In 
nolving,  and  this  legLslation  would  be  a 
^at  step  in  proriding  such  Federal  aid. 
dowever,  in  the  past,  such  Federal  aid 


has  been  opposed  by  many  who  fear  that 
there  will  be  Federal  interference  In  their 
work  of  the  performing  arts. 

This  is  not  so.  We  have  had  critics 
opposing  our  aid  to  education  programs, 
to  our  urban  renewal  legislation,  and  in 
many  other  fields.  We  have  shown  these 
critics  that  there  can  be  Federal  aid 
without  Federal  control.  In  this  legis- 
lation we  propose  to  do  the  same  thing. 
The  Federal  Govcmment  will  supply  the 
money,  but  the  artists  and  their  organi- 
zations will  suggest  the  proposals,  select 
the  performances  which  are  to  be  pro- 
duced and  do  all  the  planning.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  the  means,  but 
the  end  product  wiU  be  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  performing  artists. 

Again,  let  me  go  back  and  repeat  that 
we  have  made  great  strides  in  atomic 
energy,  space  exploration,  in  automation, 
in  the  sciences.  But  it  will  be  an  unbal- 
anced society  in  which  we  will  Uve  if. 
among  these  wonders  we  do  not  expand 
the  human  mind  and  spirit. 

This  legislation  will  supplement  the 
efforts  now  being  made  by  the  public, 
foundations,  and  corporations  so  that 
the  people  In  the  artistic  field  will  obtain 
the  widest  range  of  support  in  their 
endeavors. 

This  Congress,  can  fulfill  the  dreams 
of  the  American  people  to  make  available 
the  fruits  of  culture  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens— just  as  we  have  been  making  eco- 
nomic abundance  available  to  them. 

We  can  make  great  strides  forward  to- 
day in  the  field  of  culture  by  passing  the 
legislation  now  before  us.  H.R.  9460  will 
meet  the  needs  and  fulfill  our  objectives 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  according  to  the  findings  of 
the  Rockefeller  panel  on  the  performing 
arts,  issued  earlier  this  year,  the  arts  are 
in  trouble  despite  a  so-called  cultural 
boom.  Most  of  today's  cultural  expan- 
sion represents  amateur  activity,  the  re- 
port found,  while  enthusiastic  young 
men  and  women  have  been  discouraged 
from  making  the  arts  a  career.  New  tal- 
ent soon  admits  the  futility  of  trying  to 
raise  a  family  on  a  wage  that  more  close- 
ly meets  the  specifications  for  the  term 
"poverty"  than  it  does  for  minimal  living 
standards. 

One  hundred  dancers  took  part  in  a 
recent,  week-long  festival  staged  by  the 
American  Dance  Theater  at  the  Lincohi 
Center — they  earned  less  for  the  week 
than  did  the  center's  25  stagehands. 
Our  most  renowned  dancer.  Martha 
Graham,  has  been  unable  to  afford  an 
American  tour  for  the  past  15  years. 
The  commercial  theater  Is  also  shrinking 
and  has  been  pulling  down  the  actor 
with  it.  At  any  given  moment  only  1  in 
10  of  the  members  of  the  Actors  Equity 
Association  is  employed.  Comparative- 
ly few  Americans  see  live  professional 
performances,  which  are  largely  sea- 
sonal. There  is  a  need  for  marked  Im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  training  for 
artists;  poor  pay  for  most  performing 
artists  and  short  seasons  make  for 
imemplojTnent. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Who  will  support 
the  arts? 

The  arts  have  always  operated  in  a 
deficit  In  America.  This  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rockefeller  panel,  nonprofit 
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arts  organizations  will  spend  about  $100 
million  more  than  they  will  earn  from 
ticket  sales.  Individuals  provide  80  per- 
cent of  all  charitable  contributions — of 
that,  only  3  cents  in  every  100  goes  to 
the  arts.  Business  executives,  who  tend 
to  look  on  corporate  philanthropy  as  an 
offshoot  of  public  relations,  have  kept 
their  distance  from  the  creative  chaos 
that  surrounds  art.  In  most  cases  they 
have  limited  their  support  to  established 
organizations  whose  activities  are  beyond 
controversy. 

What  about  the  role  of  local  govern- 
ment?    Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  my  home  county  of  Los  Angeles  which 
contributes  $400,000  a  year  to  music  or- 
ganizations.    Also,  the  Performing  Arts 
Council  of  the  new  Music  Center  in  Los 
Angeles  has  set  itself  a  series  of  ambi- 
tious goals  which  promise  unprecedented 
cultural  enrichment  for  the  community. 
However,  on  the  whole,  woefully  inade- 
quate facilities  still  prevail.    Of  the  more 
than  100  so-called  cultural  centers  being 
built  or  planned,  only  abcut  30  are  true 
art  centers  that  can  handle  more  than 
one  performing  art — the  others  are  ba- 
sically sports  arenas  or  convention  halls. 
The  proposed  bill  before  us  will  not, 
of  course,  underwrite  or  c\en  come  close 
to  imderwriting  every  artistic  endeavor. 
That  is  not  its  purpose.     It  will,  how- 
ever,   provide   some    "seed    money"    to 
stimulate  additional  support.     That  is 
its  primary  aim— to  provide  support  for 
and  interest  in  all  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  to  stimulate  the  States  to 
show  gi-eater  concern.    Studies  have  in- 
dicated that  a  dollar  of  Federal  money 
will  generate  $8  of  spending  on  the  arts. 
Anyone   who   has  raised  money   knows 
that  money  goes  where  money  is.     The 
$10  million  of  first-year  resources  budg- 
eted   for    the    Foundation,    while    tiny 
alongside  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's cun-ent  annual  budget  of  over  $500 
million,  will  stretch  further  dollar  for 
dollar. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  state- 
ment supporting  the  proposed  Founda- 
tion last  March: 

We  fully  recognize  that  no  government 
can  call  artistic  excellence  into  existence. 
But  government  can  seek  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which  the  arts  can  flourish. 

The  Washington  Post  has  called  it  "a 
soimd  though  modest  blueprint"  for  a 
long  overdue  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  cultural  life  in  this 
country — an  assist  in  developing  a  cli- 
mate for  excellence  in  artistic  as  well  as 
technological  fields. 

Last  year's  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Humanities  pointed  to  this  addi- 
tional aspect  of  the  problem:  The  Gov- 
ernment's practice  of  making  large  sums 
of  money  available  for  scientific  research 
has  brought  great  benefits,  but  it  has  also 
brought  about  an  imbalance  by  the  very 
fact  of  abundance  in  one  field  of  study 
and  dearth  In  another.  The  proposed 
Foundation,  by  giving  recognition  to  the 
value  of  the  humanities  and  arts,  will 
serve  to  correct  this  imbalance. 

The  only  real  stumbling  block  to  this 
legislation  has  been  the  force  of  tradition 
and  the  notion  that  Government  control 
l.nevitably  follows  Government  support. 
This  notion  limited  and  frustrated  us  for 
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years  in  the  field  of  education.  Today 
our  cultural  activities  generally  sufler 
because  of  this  unjustified  fear.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  major  nation  in 
the  Western  World  whose  Government 
offers  little  or  no  direct  financial  sissist- 
ance  to  the  arts. 

Roaer  Stevens,  the  President's  special 
advisor  on  the  aits,  recently  lamented; 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  cnimtry,  from  Its 
very  fouudlni?.  hus  (ilwuys  t>een  concerned 
that  every  li. dividual  Is  entitled  to  a  public 
ediicntlon.  and  yet  should  be  k)  lonth  to  aid 
the  art*  which  ore  Buch  an  essential  part  of 
ere;. ting  .1  fully  educated  Indlvidual- 

The  contention  that  Government  sup- 
port for  the  arts  would  lead  10  their 
sterility  or  debasement  is,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent HirMPiiREY  would  say.  "a  counsel  of 
fear."  It  is  born  of  a  strange  lack  of 
faith  in  the  American  people  and  their 
in.stitutions — both  Koverrunental  and  ar- 
tistic. The  arts  serve  to  f  nrich  the  lives 
of  the  people — is  this  not  Government's 
purpose  too? 

In  essence,  we  must  not  only  increase 
the  access  of  the  people  to  the  works  of 
our  artists,  but  must  establish  the  arts 
in  the  pubUc  mind  "as  part  of  the  pursuit 
of  American  sreatness." 

1  he  Rockefeller  panel  was  based  upon 
this  premise — the  panel  is  motivated  by 
the  conviction  that  the  arts  are  not  for  a 
privilPKed  few  but  for  the  many;  that 
their  place  i?  not  at  the  periphery  of  so- 
ciety but.  at  the  center;  that  they  are  not 
just  a  form  of  recreation  but  are  of  cen- 
tral importance  to  our  well-being  and 
happines.s. 

Our  fulfillment  as  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  development  of  our  minds,  and 
relations  ro  others  depend  upon  our  un- 
derstanding of  one  another  and  of  our 
society.  Simply  expressed,  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  that  the  humanities 
and  arts  develop  extremely  well  In  this 
country. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  MooRHEADl  has  stated,  there  is  a 
fundamental  chan::c  developin?  in  the 
attitude  toward  intellectual  and  cultural 
life  in  the  United  States,  and  the  time  is 
richt  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
steps  to  encourage  this  changing  atti- 
tude. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  this  committee,  H  R.  9460. 
has  particular  interest  to  me  as  it  repre- 
sents tlie  first  piece  of  legislation  I  had 
the  honor  to  introduce  upon  my  arrival 
ill  Washington  as  the  newly  elected  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Third  District  of 
Ohio. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  reported 
this  bill  to  the  House  during  this  session 
and  I  feel  the  committee  members  should 
be  hiphly  commended  for  the  thorough- 
ness and  C;;spatch  which  they  have 
shown.  I  .il.?o  beleve  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Willum  S.  MooRHEAn,  should  be  given 
credit  for  iiis  leadership. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Foundation  for  the  Art.s  and  Hr.manitics 
a  great  step  forward  will  be  made,  for  too 
long  has  .America  been  labeled  by  others 
as  a  culturally  unconscious  land.  Our 
science,  our  charity,  our  dedication  to 


principle  has  no  peer,  but  greatness  is 
measured  by  a  peoples  arts  and  its 
understanding  of  the  humanities.  Amer- 
ica must  be  a  whole  land,  its  culture  com- 
plete from  the  intricate  machine  to  the 
simplest  flower. 

This  bill  will  support  for  the  first  time 
our  citizens  who  work  for  artistic  excel- 
lence and  who  foster  an  environment 
which  stimulates  creative  expression.  I 
call  for  broad  support  of  this  measure 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  respond  ac- 
cordingly as  this  body,  itself,  represents 
a  humanitarian  purpose,  not  only  for  this 
country  but  for  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  has  been  proposed  in  an  ef- 
fort to  promote  progress  and  scholarship 
in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

As  a  graduate  of  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. I  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
strengthening  academic  study  and  pub- 
lic interest  in  these  areas. 

1  am  also  aware  of  the  argument  that 
there  ha.s  been  an  overempliasis  on  sci- 
ence in  our  colleges  and  uiii\erbities,  and 
that  this  legislation  is  needed  to  redress 
the  balance. 

However,  I  have  some  grave  misgiv- 
ings about  certain  aspects  of  this  bill, 
and  I  therefore  intend  to  vote  to  recom- 
mit it  to  committee  with  the  hope  that 
more  satisfactory  legislation  will  be 
drafted. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  completely 
disassociate  myself  from  some  of  the 
asinine  and  ridiculous  remarks  that  have 
been  made  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 
This  legislation  deals  with  a  serious  sub- 
ject, and  its  merit  or  lack  of  merit  should 
be  discussed  without  resorting  to  low 
comedy. 

My  principal  concern  regarding  this 
bill  is  that  it  provides  for  an  excessively 
complex  administrative  sti-ucture. 

Under  this  legislation,  there  would  be 
created  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  a  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities,  and  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  bill  also  weaves  into  this  organi- 
zational structure  the  National  Coimcil 
on  the  Arts,  established  by  the  National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of 
1964. 

In  addition,  the  overall  program  en- 
visioned by  this  legislation  would  utilize 
the  services  of  the  omce  of  Education  in 
tire  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welf.Hre. 

Promotion  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
is  ce.tainly  a  worthwhile  endeavor,  but 
I  cannot  understand  why  it  requires  such 
an  elaborate  and  entangled  administra- 
tive process. 

Periiaps  there  is  the  hope  that  the  cre- 
ation of  so  many  governmental  organiza- 
tions will  provide  an  official  prestige 
that.  In  and  of  itself,  will  enhance  the 
^standing  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

If  such  a  hope  exists,  I  think  it  is 
bound  to  prove  disappointing.  In  the 
flnfl  analysis,  the  arts  and  humanities 
v,ill  gain  added  importance  only  through 
the  creative  intelligence  and  dedication 
of  individuals. 


Tlie  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
can  aid  scholars,  students,  and  artisti:. 
But  no  Government  agency,  no  matter 
how  great  its  prestige,  can  substitute  for 
the  individual  efforts  necessary  if  the 
arts  and  humanities  are  to  have  more 
meaning  in  American  society. 

Moreover,  administrative  complexity 
canics  with  it  the  danger  that  there  will 
be  an  excessive  expenditure  of  funds 
within  the  Government  itself. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  charged  under  this 
legislation  with  developing  the  overall 
national  program,  would  have  to  coordi- 
nate the  operations  of  three  councils  and 
tw'o  other  endowment  organizations. 

Under  this  bill,  these  six  groups  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  appropriations 
totaling  S20  million  armually.  Tire  com- 
mittee report  estimates  that  administra- 
tive costs,  at  least  initially,  would  be 
about  15  percent,  or  some  $3  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  could 
be  devised  so  that  more  of  this  $3  mil- 
lion finds  it  way  into  the  hands  of  those 
directly  engaged  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. 

These  funds,  for  example,  could  ix 
used  for  grants  or  loans  to  colleges  and 
universities,  or  for  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents. That  is  the  basic  approach  of  the 
Hlsher  Education  Act.  which  I  .supported. 

In  any  case,  I  believe  as  much  effort  at 
possible  should  be  made  to  see  that  the 
funds  spent  in  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  go  to  those  on  the  local  level 
who  are  seekUig,  individually,  to  contrib- 
ute to  American  culture. 

If  this  legislation  is  revised  along  this 
line.  I  will  gladly  support  it.  But  I  feel 
that  the  bill,  as  it  stands  now.  Is  over- 
burdened with  administrative  machinery 
and  needs  further  study. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  strong  support  of  this  bill  which  is 
known  as  the  National  Foundation  o.t 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  raising 
the  cultural  levels  of  this  Nation  by  mak- 
ing the  advantages  for  cultural  develop- 
ment and  enjoyment  available  to  all  the 
people,  instead  of  to  limited  segments  of 
the  pubUc. 

While  our  education  system  has  grown 
in  leaps  and  bounds  and  is  at  its  all-tlmf 
peak,  there  has  not  been  a  commensurate 
increase  in  cultural  levels  and  opportu- 
nities. In  fact,  there  has  been,  strangely 
enough,  an  apparent  decline  In  our  na- 
tional artistic  and  cultural  output  and 
standards  until  the  .situation  is  at  pres- 
ent truly  alarming. 

Take  for  example  the  status  of  our 
current  popular  music  which  has  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  where  there  is 
widespread  dissatisfaction  and  resent- 
ment  among  many  of  our  people. 

The  new  communicating  arts,  whicii 
we  are  using  to  make  advancements  in 
cultural  fields.  In  some  notable  instances 
have  been  responsible  for  glaring  retro- 
gressions in  music  and  in  artistic  and 
cultural  standards. 

Tlie  quality  of  music  in  itself  has  de- 
clined to  the  point  where  It  has  produced 
violent  protests  from  many  people  arid 
groups. 
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The  moral  tone  of  the  so-called  audi- 
tory and  visual  arts  has  noticeably  de- 
clined, and  in  many  instances  indicates 
complete  disregard  for  ordinary  good 
manners,  good  taste,  moral  customs,  and 
the  sensibilities  of  large  nmnbers  of 
.^imerlcan  people. 

Materialistic  values  are  expanded, 
jross  distortions  of  moral  values,  cus- 
toms and  practices  have  been  empha- 
sised. 

I  realize  full  well  that  this  bill  alone 
cannot  correct  these  deep-rooted  evils, 
and  that  more  fundamental  penetration 
and  therapy  in  the  homes,  in  the  schools, 
the  byways,  marts,  and  gathering  places 
of  American  life  are  necessary  before 
corrective  action  can  be  taken. 

It  is  my  view,  however,  that  this  bill 
Jill  at  least  make  some  nsible  gesture 
and  Impression,  which  should  have  been 
made  long  ago,  to  outline  and  imple- 
ment a  broad  national  policy  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  so  vital  to  the  spirit, 
sMture,  and  happiness  of  any  people. 

I  would  rather  see  a  bill  of  much  less 
complexity.  I  should  prefer  a  bill  of 
great  .simplicity.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
thing can  be  gained  by  getting  so  many 
people  into  the  act  of  administeaing  the 
ends  of  the  cultural  programs  envisioned 
by  this  bin,  nor  do  I  favor  the  highly 
diffused,  but  potential,  centralized  con- 
t,''ol  at  the  top  that  the  bill  may  make 
ixBsible. 

However,  for  the  first  time,  this  bill 
»11I  provide  both  matching  funds  and 
nonmatching  grants  for  very  worthy 
eaential  purposes  of  promoting  the  crea- 
tive and  performing  arts  and  encourag- 
mg  more  active  participation  and  devel- 
opment on  the  part  of  people  of  talent, 
particularly  the  young,  and  these  I  con- 
cede to  be  highly  merited  aims,  and  very 
ile.slrable  and  helpful  as  long-delayed 
measures  of  support  for  artistic  and  cul- 
tural activities  In  this  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  may  repre- 
sent a  start  in  the  field  of  art.  culture, 
and  humanities  where  this  coimtry  has  a 
cr^'ine  need  for  development,  and  indeed 
lor  dra.stic  change  of  direction,  orienta- 
uon.  and  posture. 

If  this  bill  will  do  something  to  elimi- 
nate the  boorish,  the  vulgar  and  de- 
praved, the  unmannerly  and  the  un- 
kempt from  American  life,  and  replace 
these  revolting  features  with  .some  of  the 
solid  values  so  closely  associated  with 
our  Nation  in  the  past,  and  bring  these 
and  other  artistic  and  cultural  values  to 
luUer  recognition  in  our  American  w-ay 
of  life,  in  our  country,  something  con- 
structive, something  more  desirable  and 
necessary  should  be  achieved  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  whole  tone  of  our  society, 
^'d  I  hope  this  will  be  the  case. 

Greatness  as  a  nation  or  individual 
does  not  he  in  material  success,  nor  in 
satiety  and  flesh  pots.  It  lies  in  the 
lugh  ethical  responses  of  the  people,  in 
'""Jr  ideas,  devotion  to  principle,  manners 
^d  concern  lor  others  and  for  human 
Qualities  and  the  high  pin-pose  to  defend 
our  matchless  free  way  of  life. 

In  a  word,  freedom  and  culture  must 
^  together  in  this  country,  if  we  are  to 
«  worthy  of  the  rich  heritage  be- 
Queathed  to  us  by  those  great  figures 
"1  molded  our  free  institutions,  where- 
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in  freedom  and  culture  can  flourish 
in  this  country.  The  vulgarians  and  de- 
spoilers  are  at  the  gates,  and  we  might 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  this  fact 
now  and  join  militantly  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
further  to  degrade  American  life. 

Let  me  laud  my  able,  distinguished 
friends  and  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson  I  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MooRHEADl  and  the  committee,  and  all 
those  whose  who  labored  so  diligently 
and  effectively  to  bring  this  vei-y  worthy 
measure  to  the  floor.  It  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, do  much  to  rid  American  life  of 
some  of  its  most  obnoxious,  alarming 
characteristics  and  this  is  a  task  we  can- 
not imdertake  too  soon,  if  we  would  but 
recall  the  plain  lessons  of  history  and 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  great  civiliza- 
tions of  the  past. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  I  After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  thirty-one  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoi/se 
of  Representative's  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conrgess  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965". 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DECLARATION   OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congrefs  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  nntlonal  progress  and  scholarship  In  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  while  primarily  a 
matter  for  private  and  local  initiative.  Is  also 
an  .ippropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government: 

(2)  that  a  high  civilisation  must  not  limit 
Its  efforts  to  science  and  technology  alone 
but  must  give  full  value  and  support  to  the 
other  great  branches  of  man's  scholarly  and 
cultural  activity; 

i3i  that  democracy  demands  wisdom  and 
vision  In  Its  citizens  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore foster  and  support  a  form  of  education 
designed  to  mflke  men  masters  of  their  tech- 
nology and  not  Its  unthinking  servant: 

(4 1  tliiit  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  add  to  programs  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  humanities  and  the  arts  by 
local,  State,  regional,  and  private  agencies 
and  their  organizations: 

(5)  that  the  practice  of  art  and  the  study 
of  the  humanities  requires  constant  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  and  that,  while  no  govern- 
ment can  call  a  great  artist  or  scholar  Into 
existence.  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  create  and 
sustain  not  only  a  climate  encouraging  free- 


dom of  thought,  imagination,  and  inquiry 
but  also  the  material  conditions  facilitAtmg 
the  release  of  this  creative  talent; 

(6)  that  the  world  leadership  which  has 
come  to  the  United  States  cannot  rest  solely 
upon  superior  power,  wealth,  and  technology. 
but  must  be  solidly  founded  upon  worldwide 
respect  and  admiration  for  tiie  Nation's  high 
qualities  as  a  leader  In  the  realm  of  Ideas  and 
of  the  spirit;  and 

(7)  that.  In  order  to  implement  these 
findings,  it  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  .^rts  and  the  Hu- 
manities and  to  strengthen  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Education  with  respect  to 
education  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  previous 
question  asked  here  about  the  increase 
of  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  science  to  show  how- 
much  the  United  States  is  developing  in 
science.  1  have  been  a.sked  again  to 
answer  the  question  specifically,  as  a 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  on  the  fellowships  of  NASA, 
as  well  as  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. I  would  advise  that  for  NASA  in 
1962  fiscal  year  our  committee  estab- 
lished 100  predoctoral  scientific  fellow- 
ships. In  1966  fiscal  year  in  our  current 
bin  we  now  have  3,646  such  fellowships 
taNASA. 

On  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
fiscal  year  1960  we  had  2,155  fellowships 
working  for  a  doctor's  degree.  Now  un- 
der the  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
gram there  are  8.040  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
So  there  has  been  a  very  substantial  em- 
phasis by  our  Federal  Government  on 
science  degrees. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  elad  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  placed  into  the 
Record  the  statistics  to  which  he  just 
referred,  because  they  are  pertinent  to 
the  comment  I  wish  to  make  and  to  which 
there  has  been  nothing  said  so  far  as  I 
have  heard  during  the  detiate. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  act  Is  mod- 
eled after  the  act  creating  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  that  one  of  the 
purposes  IS  to  bring  into  some  balance 
the  study  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
with  study  in  the  scientific  fields. 

I  believe,  however,  It  Is  Important  to 
understand,  as  we  approach  a  vot«  on 
this  bill,  that  while  the  total  authoriza- 
tion as  I  understand  It  is  only  $20  million 
a  year — am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Ml-.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.    That  is  annually? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Twenty  million  dollars. 
When  I  started  serving  on  the  Indepen- 
dent Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  budijet  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  appro- 
priation that  first  year  was  S4  million 
to  support  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation activities.  This  year — and  that 
is  12  years  later — the  budaet  of  the  Na- 
tional Sc.ence  Foundation  has  grown 
from  S4  to  $530  million 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
recognized  this  and  in  the  hearings  we 
discussed  this.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  pro- 
posal to  aid  the  humanities  and  the  sci- 
ences, where  in  the  sciences  one  has  ex- 
traordinarily expensive  equipment  with- 
out which  the  scientists  cannot  operate. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand  that. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
humanists — the  laboratory  for  the  hu- 
manists— is  the  library.  There  are  great 
librai-y  sections  at  Chapel  hill  and  else- 
where. We  do  not  anticipate  any  such 
expansion  as  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  that  my  pre- 
diction is  that  this  program  will  crow  as 
years  pass.  It  may  not  grow  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  a  budget  of  S530  million  a 
year  in  the  next  decade,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  kid  ourselves  that  we  are  em- 
barking upon  a  program  that  is  Koing  to 
cost  only  $20  million  a  year.  My  pre- 
diction IS  that  within  5  years  it  will  be 
3  or  4  or  5  times  that  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  there 
are  members  of  the  committee  who  do 
not  worry  about  the  growth  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  some  of  us  do  worry  about 
it.  I  feel  that  we  should  know  what  we 
are  doing  before  the  time  comes  for  a 
vote  on  this  bill. 

I  mentioned  the  comparison  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  because  it 
was  stated  in  support  of  this  bill  that  its 
purpose  is  to  do  in  the  field  of  the  hu- 
manities what  has  been  done  in  the  field 
of  science  through  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Members  to  know  that  we  started  the 
National  Science  Foundation  with  a 
budget  of  $4  million  a  year  and  it  has 
now  grown  to  a  budget  of  S530  million 
a  year. 

Mr.  FtTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  .shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  work  on  the  House  Committee  on 
.Appropriations,  as  he  does  watch  the 
budget  and  tries  to  save  taxpayers 
money. 

My  point  was  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  emphasis  in  ."science  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  this  proposed 
program  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
When  we  add  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  NASA  together  we  get 
about  11.000  people  working  for  doc- 
toral Federal  fellowships  in  the  year  of 
1966  in  science.  But  the  point  we  make 
is  thi«:  We  on  tlie  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  know  that  we  are 
spending  S5  billion  a  year  on  research 
in  the  program  of  the  proposed  fiight  to 
the  moon.  So  if  we  drain  off  the  scien- 
tists from  the  rest  of  the  economy  there 
will  be  an  injustice  done. 

Therefore,  w  a  have  such  a  specific  tre- 
mendous U.S.  program  we  have  to  supply 
the  scientists.  We  do  not  say  we  should 
have  as  many  people  in  the  arts  and 
humanities   to  make  that  comparison. 


but  there  is  a  good  comparison  that  we 
are  overemphasizing  scientists. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numtier  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
tills  bill  because  if  ridicule  and  satire 
could  kill,  the  bill  H  R.  9460  should  long 
since  be  dead  and  because  I  feel  we  can- 
not afford  it.  It  has  not  been  considered 
adequately  in  the  committee.  I  fear  the 
activity  of  the  czar  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. There  is  no  demonstrated 
need  for  it.  and  I  do  not  think  it  Ls  the 
Federal  Goveriunenfs  business  anyway. 
I  think  it  will  grow  too  fast,  as  has  just 
been  stated.  The  bill  is  too  poorly  writ- 
ten and  too  all-inclusive. 

Many  of  you  recently  read  an  article 
bj'  one  of  our  columnists,  which  I  shall 
ask  permission  to  insert  In  the  Record. 
In  the  meantime,  if  I  might  paraphrase 
this  article  in  part,  I  think  it  would  be 
good  for  the  debate  here,  because  we  do 
need  to  hear  both  sides  of  this  question. 
This  bill  was  brought  out  under  one 
of  the  resolutions  under  the  21-day  rule, 
prior  to  which  it  languished  for  a  long 
time  while  the  stage  was  beinu  set  In  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Rtiles  Committee. 
It  is  a  bill  to  do  good  in  the  most  re- 
grettable sort  of  way.  It  has  a  clumsy 
title,  the  Arts  and  Htunanities  Act  of 
1965.  The  bill  itself  is  clumsy  in  that 
respect,  and  the  measure  plunges  into 
the  cultural  world  with  about  the  grace 
of  2-Ton  Tony  Galento  doing  a  minuet. 
It  would  create  a  bureaucratic  structure 
as  tangled  as  the  plots  of  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams, and  will  lay  the  heavy  hand  of 
Federal  favor  on  areas  better  left  alone. 
The  bill  must  be  read  to  be  believed. 
First  off.  it  would  create  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
NFAH,  which  would  have  immediately 
under  it  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  FCAH. 

The  NFAH  and  the  FCAH  would  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Alts,  NEA,  and  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
NEH.  The  NE.A  would  be  assisted  by  a 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  NC.A,  and 
the  NEH  would  similarly  be  assisted  by 
a  National  Council  on  the  Humanities. 
None  of  these  agencies  should  be  con- 
fused with  the  old  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  which  was  created  under  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  which  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  Involring — sophisti- 
cated— culture,  and  was  never  appointed 
anyhow. 

The  principal  function  of  the  NFAH  Is 
not  exactly  clear,  but  FCAH  would  help 
it.  In  the  field  of  the  aits,  both  FCAH 
and  NCA  would  advise  the  Chairman  of 
NEA.  In  the  same  fashion,  both  FCAH 
and  NCH  would  advise  the  Chairman  of 
the  NEH.  Not  only  that,  but  a  hillbilly 
singer  could  qualify  for  training  imder 
this  bill. 
My  fellow  colleagues: 
To  obtain  3  Federal  grant,  a  production 
would  have  to  meet  Federal  .standards  of  sub- 
stantial artistic  and  cultural  significance. 

Who   Is  to   detei-mlne   those  Federal 
standards? 
Performers  would  have  to  be  paid  at  rates 

not  less  than  the  prevailing  minimum  com- 


pensation at  determined  by  the  Secretarj 
of  Labor  to  be  the  prevailing  mlnlmmn 
compensation— 

I  presume  that  would  be  according  to 
ASCAP  or  Petrillo— 
for   persons   employed   In  similar  actlvlUei, 

And  while  their  training  could  be  the 
same  depending  upon  the  number  of  de- 
pendents they  have,  they  can  get  $73 
a  week  plus  $13  a  week  for  each  de- 
pendent. 

And  it  sounds  a  lot  like  shades  ot 
ADC- 
All  chairmen  shall  have  rulemaking  pow- 
ers, and  11  shall  con:itltute  a  quorum. 

The  publication  of  scholarly  works  may 
be  undertaken  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  87  of  the  act.  AH 
members  of  NCA  and  NCH  "shall  be  dis- 
tinguished, but  none  shall  be  more  dis- 
tinguished than  the  others." 

This  is  going  to  be  a  hard  job  of  se- 
lection, as  defined  in  this  bill: 

For  the  ne-xt  3  fiscal  ye.irs.  npproprlatlorjr 
totaling  »63  million  are  authorized. 

I  said  before  we  put  this  show  on  the 
road,  we  better  say — "Next  week  East 
Lynn" — and  maybe  it  would  be  better. 
as  the  author  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  orig- 
inally said: 

All  things  considered,  to  close  this  sho» 
(before  It  goes)  on  the  rood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  St«r. 

Aug.  18.  19651 

A  Co-rosiNC  Bill.  To  "Do  Gooo" 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

There   Is   now   languishing   in   the  Hona 

Rules  Committee,  awaiting  one  good  shove  K 

get  It  on  stage,  a  bill  Intended  to  "do  good" 

In  a  most  regrettable  \va>.    This  Is  H.B.  94M, 

sponsored  chiefly   by  Representative  Fmns 

Thompson,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey.     It  Is  knoin 

as  the  National  Foundr  tlon  on  the  Arts  and 

the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

That  is  a  cliimsy  title,  but  everyiblcs 
about  this  bill  is  cUimsy.  Tlic  measun 
plunges  Into  the  cultural  world  with  all  111! 
grace  of  2-Ton  Tony  Galento  doing  » 
minuet.  It  would  create  a  bureaucratic 
structure  as  tangled  as  the  plots  of  Tennes- 
see Williams,  and  lay  the  heavy  hand  C 
Federal  favor  on  areas  better  left  alone. 

The  bin  must  be  read  to  be  believed 
First  off.  It  would  create  a  National  Pounda- 
tlon  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  (NFAH). 
which  would  have  Immediately  under  It  s 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humaniuei 
(FCAH).  The  NFAH  and  the  FCAH  wouW 
coordinate  the  activities  of  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  (NEA)  and  a  NaUor* 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEHi.  Tf 
NEA  would  be  assisted  by  a  Natlonsl  Coun- 
cU  on  the  ArU  (NCA)  and  the  NEH  vovli 
similarly  be  assisted  by  a  National  Counc- 
on  the  Humanities  ( NCH ) . 

None  of  these  agencies  should  be  confusec 
with  the  old  National  Council  on  tnc  Arts, 
which  was  created  under  the  National  Are 
and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  Ills'. 
was  last  year's  culture.  And  it  never  »a» »f 
pointed,  anyhow. 

The  principal  function  of  NFAH  is  uc^ 
exactlv  clear,  but  FCAH  would  help  It.  E 
the  field  of  the  arts,  both  FCAH  and  NCI 
would  advise  the  chairman  of  NEA.  la  "' 
same  fa.shlon,  both  FCAH  and  NCH  wouJO 
advise  the  chairman  of  NEH. 

The  NCA  would  have  26  members  1*' 
NCH  would  have  26  members,  too.  FC" 
would  have  only  nine.    Along  with  dlspeo*' 
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Ujg  nrivlce,  the  FCAH  also  would  coordinate, 
■so  far  as  la  practicable."  the  policies  and 
operations  of  NEA  and  NEH,  and  It  would 
promote  coordination  between  the  programs 
md  activities  of  N"PAH  and  other  Federal 
ageaciea.  In  the  Interests  of  clarity.  It 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  If  these  other 
Feder.il  agencies  were  left  out  of  this 
simplified  account. 

Sow,  getting  back  to  the  arts.  After  he 
has  received  the  advice  of  FCAH  and  NCA. 
the  chairman  ot  NEA  would  approve  gronts- 
in-.iid  to  persons  engaged  In,  but  not  limited 
to.  music,  dance,  drama,  folk  art,  creative 
writing,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
photography,  graphic  and  craft  arts.  Indus- 
trial design,  costume  and  fashion  design,  mo- 
tion pictures,  television,  radio,  tape,  and 
sound  recording,  and  the  arts  related  to  the 
presentation,  perfonnance,  execution,  and 
exhibition  of  such  major  art  forms. 

Not  just  any  old  hillbilly  singer  could 
{juslify.  To  obtain  a  Federal  grant,  a  pro- 
duction would  have  to  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards of  "substantial  artistic  and  cultural 
Eignlflcance."  Performers  would  have  to  be 
paid  at  rates  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
mliumum  compensation  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  prevailing 
minimum  compensation  for  persons  em- 
ployed In  similar  activities.  And  any 
Iitiorers  or  mechaiUcs,  It  goes  without  say- 
lot,  who  might  be  engaged  backstage,  would 
have  to  be  paid  according  to  the  provisions 
ol  40  U  S.C.  278a-5,  not  to  mention  Reorga- 
.imtlon  Plan  No.  14  of  1950  (15  PJt.  3176: 
5  CSC.  133-15  and  40  tr.S.C.  276c). 

All  chairmen  shall  have  rulemaking 
powers,  and  14  shall  constitute  a  quonim. 
The  publication  of  scholarly  works  may  be 
undertaken  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  87  of  the  act  of  January  12,  1895 
23  Stat.  622).  Neither  Is  It  necessary  to 
observe  section  11  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1919 
'40  Stat.  12701,  All  members  of  NCA  and 
.NCH  shall  be  distinguished,  but  none  shall 
be  more  distinguished  than  others.  They 
Ehail  receive  travel  expenses  as  provided 
•uider  section  8  of  Public  Law  88-579.  For 
the  ne«  3  fiscal  years,  appropriations  total- 
Be  !63  million  are  authorized.  Next  week, 
Eist  Lvnn. 

Maybe  It  would  be  better,  all  things  con- 
rtdered.  to  close  tills  show  before  It  goes  on 
'1e  road. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEFlNmoXS 

Sec  a.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(ai  The  term  "humanities"  Includes,  but 
Is  art  limited  to.  the  study  of  the  following: 
langunre,  both  modern  and  classic:  linguis- 
tic-; literature;  history;  Jurisprudence;  phi- 
losophy; archeology;  the  history,  criticism, 
theory,  and  practice  of  the  arts;  and  those 
Mpect.';  of  the  social  sciences  which  have 
humanistic  content  and  employ  humanistic 
method-s. 

(bi  The  term  "the  arts"  Includes,  but  Is 
"■ot  limited  to,  music  (Instrumental  and 
V'xali,  dance,  drama,  folk  art.  creative  wrlt- 
m?.  architecture  and  allied  fields,  painting. 
sculpture,  photography,  graphic  and  craft 
its.  Industrial  design,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  plcttires.  television,  radio, 
tape  and  sound  recording,  and  the  arts 
related  to  the  presentation,  performance, 
necution,  and  exhibition  of  such  major  art 
forms, 

":t  The  terra  "production"  means  plays 
i»ith  or  without  music),  ballet,  dance  and 
choral  performances,  concerts,  recital*. 
"Peras,  exhibitions,  readings,  motion  pic- 
tures, television,  radio,  and  tape  and  eound 
tecordtngs,  and  any  other  activities  involving 
the  execution  or  "rendition  of  the  arts  and 
meeting  such  standards  as  may  be  approved 
hy  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
established  by  section  S  of  this  Act. 

'd)  The  term  "project"  means  programs 
"Tfanlzed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act,  Including  programs  to  foster  American 
artistic  creativity,  to  commission  works  of 
art,  to  create  opportunities  for  Individuals 
to  develop  artistic  talents  when  carried  on 
as  a  part  of  a  program  otherwise  Included 
In  this  definition,  and  to  develop  and  en- 
hance public  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  arts,  and  Includes,  where  appropriate, 
rental,  purchase,  renovation,  or  construction 
of  facilities,  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  and 
acquisition  of  equipment. 

(e)  The  term  "group"  Includes  any  State 
or  other  public  agency,  and  any  nonprofit 
society.  Institution,  organization,  association, 
museum,  or  establishment  In  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  Incorporated. 

(f )  The  term  "workshop"  means  a  produc- 
tion the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
encourage  the  artistic  development  or  enjoy- 
ment of  amateur,  student,  or  other  nonpro- 
tesslonal  participants. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  of  Iowa: 
On  page  3,  line  19.  after  the  word  "dance," 
Insert  the  following:  "including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  irreg'Jlar  Jactitations  and/or 
rhythmic  contraction  and  coordinated  relax- 
ations of  the  serratl,  obliques,  and  abdominis 
recti  group  of  muscles— accompanied  by  ro- 
tatory undulations,  tilts,  and  turns  timed 
with  and  attuned  to  the  titillating  and 
blended  tones  ot  synchronous  woodwinds,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  the  gentleman  who 
is  offering  this  amendment  the  same 
gentleman  who  did  not  know  what  a 
humanist  practitioner  was? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tried  to  get  the  defini- 
tion from  tiie  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
thinking  perhaps  that  these  people  were 
common  to  the  State  of  Oklalioma.  but 
I  never  did  get  an  answer  from  the  gen- 
tleman. I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  so  that  we  can  get  the  defini- 
tion straight  before  we  do  anything  else. 
Let  us  see  if  later  we  can  find  the  exact 
reference  then,  and  perhaps,  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  me  who  these  characters 
are. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man knew  every  word  in  the  dictionary 
after  I  heard  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  going  to  have 
plenty  of  time  on  this  bill  I  am  sure  and 
we  will  get  back  to  that  later.  If  the 
gentleman  can  do  so,  I  will  give  him  the 
opportunity  then  to  provide  the  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
anticipate  this  bill  would  come  up  tills 
afternoon  or  else  I  would  have  tried  to 
appear  in  my  tuxedo  and  my  dancing 
shoes  to  be  properly  equipped  for  this 
further  going  away  party  for  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

This  will  be  a  further  march  toward 
the  bankruptcy  of  this  country.  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  that  we  ought  to 


give  less  consideration  to  at  this  time 
than  to  spend  S20  million  a  year — up  to 
some  S60  mUlion  or  more  over  a  period  of 
3  years — for  a  boondoggle  of  this  kind. 

As  far  as  my  amendment  is  concerned, 
boiled  down  to  simple  language,  it  merely 
provides  that  we  write  a  provision  for 
subsidizing  belly  dancing  into  this  bill.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  tango,  the  bumps, 
and  the  rest  of  that  stuff  should  not  also 
be  listed.  Just  about  everything  else  is, 
including  the  professionals  who  allegedly 
deal  with  the  humanities. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  I  intend  to  come  back  and  get 
his  definition,  because,  I  say  again,  they 
are  apparently  common  to  his  State.  I 
would  not  know  one  of  them  from  a  bale 
of  hay  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

So  my  amendment  simply  provides  that 
by  definition  we  provide  in  this  bill  the 
little  item  of  subsidization  of  belly  danc- 
ing. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaii'man.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  suspect  that  the  gentle- 
man had  some  technical  adxice  from  one 
sophisticated  in  the  language  of  the 
anatomy  in  order  to  draw  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  it  would  more  prop- 
erly belong  in  a  medical  education  bill. 
I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  in  control  of 
such  a  bill,  I  would  be  constrained  to 
accept  the  amendment.  However.  I  re- 
gret that  it  is  beyond  me,  and  I,  there- 
fore, oppose  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  mform 
the  gentleman  that  I  had  the  very  able 
collaboration  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Missouri,  the  distinguished 
Doctor  [Mr.  HallI. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
outstanding  surprise  of  the  day  is  that 
a  gentleman  from  a  fann  State  does  not 
know  the  difference  Ijetween  a  belly 
dancer  and  a  bale  of  hay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEN'DMEXT   OFTERED    ET    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

."Vmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  3,  lliie  25,  strike  the  period  and  add  the 
following:  "Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
baseball,  football,  golf,  tennis,  squash, 
pinochle,  and  poker." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  this  time  vrU]  not  try 
to  put  words  in  my  mouth.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  some  vague  idea  of 
the  difference  between  a  bale  of  hay  and 
a  belly   dancer. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  .vield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
shall  correct  myself  and  admit  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  apparently  does 
have  a  vague  idea. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  usual  excellent  contribution. 
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I  do  not  know  o£  any  reason  why  the 
art  of  baseball  and  the  art  of  football, 
among  others,  should  not  be  included  in 
the  blU.  There  are  artists  in  those  areas 
as  well  as  artists  who  play  poker. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress  I  occasion- 
allv  ran  into  a  few  of  them.  That  was 
when  I  had  a  little  time  to  play  poker 
rather  than  now  spending  it  all  trying  to 
keep  up  with  legislation  such  as  this. 

Where  do  we  find  the  greatest  audi- 
ences? Not  in  the  music  halls.  The 
80.000  crowds  are  to  be  found  at  the  foot- 
ball games  and  other  sports  events. 

Why  leave  out  such  arti.sts  as  Willie 
Mays,  Mickey  Mantle.  Whltey  Ford,  and 
many  others?  I  am  suie  you  do  not  want 
to  leave  them  out  while  subsidizing  cos- 
tume and  la.shton  designers. 

This  is  discriminatory,  and  I  cannot 
believe  tlic  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  or  any  member  thereof,  would 
want  to  discriminate  agaln.'st  the  arts 
and  artists  to  be  found  on  the  athletic 
fields. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
present  language  of  the  bill  precludes 
that  type  of  activities.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  page  3.  there  is  authorized 
the  'performing  arts."  That  phrase  is 
used.  It  is  very  broad.  The  arts  in- 
clude dramn  and  folk  art.  It  looks  to  me 
as  If  the  term  -folk  art."  if  none  of  the 
otiiers  wcu'.d  apply,  would  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  type  of  activity  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  do  not  see  "performing  arts  "  in 
that  paragraph,  nor  do  I  see  a  definition 
of  "performing  arts  " 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Earlier  on  the  same 
page  the  term  "hiunanities  "  Includes  but 
is  not  limited  to  various  things. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  "humanities." 
Now  we  are  dealing  with  "art"  as  distin- 
gui.shed  from  "humanities." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Under  the  "humani- 
ties" comes  the  words  "performing  arts." 
I  pi-esume  baseball,  football,  poker,  crap- 
shooting,  and  .such  is  in  that  category. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  under  "humani- 
ties." Let  us  not  confuse  "humanities  ' 
with  "art."  or  "art"  with  "humanities." 
or  should  we? 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  page  2 
of  the  report  on  this  bill  he  will  see  that 
there  is  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities. 

Then  we  come  to  the  two  subsidi- 
aries— to  the  two  brackets  of  subsidi- 
aries. There  are  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  on  the  left-hand  side. 
On  the  right-hand  side  there  are  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities. 

I  am  surprised  that  they  asked  for  $20 
million  in  this  bill,  becau.se  by  the  time 
the  ta.xpayers  get  through  financing  all 
of  these  high-powered  councils  on  the 
arts  it  win  probably  require  manj-  more 
millions. 


Mr.  PINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  last  year,  in  consideration 
of  the  proposal  for  a  National  Arts  Coun- 
cil, we  on  the  minority  side  predicted 
that  this  would  soon  lead  to  a  Federal 
subsidy  progiam  for  everything  from 
belly  dancing  lo  the  ballot,  from  Handel 
to  the  hootenanny.  and  from  Brahms  to 
the  Beatles.  W'e  overlooked  the  fact  that 
probably  it  would  cover  from  Tchaikov- 
sky to  cheesecake.  The  language  pres- 
ently before  us  Is  broad  enough  to  cover 
it  all  plus  the  activities  the  gentleman 
mentions. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  is 
defeated,  it  may  cut  off  the  ballplayers 
from  participating,  whereas  I  believe  the 
present  language  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  everybody. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  believes 
it  covers  everybody? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  do.  It  brings  every- 
body under  the  tent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  could  be  convinced 
of  that  I  would  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr. Gross!. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  renew  my  re- 
quest that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  for  aincndment  at  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  a  bill  of  im- 
portance. Many  Members  are  now  pres- 
ent who  were  not  here  earlier  this  after- 
noon, I  regret  to  say.  I  am  sure,  un- 
less they  have  spent  long  hours  on  this 
subject,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  all 
of  the  phraseology  involved.  I  believe  a 
little  more  reading  might  be  helpful. 
Therefore.  1  object. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  section  3  of  this  bill  would 
be  read  in  its  entirety,  but  we  only  read 
subsection  (b>  and  then  .skipped  to  sec- 
tion 4.  May  I  inquire  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the 
definitions  that  are  listed  on  page  4  of 
the  bill,  particularly  subsection  (e> 
where  it  s.'iys:  "The  term  •group'  in- 
cludes any  State  or  other  public  agency, 
and  any  nonprofit  society,  institution, 
organization,  association,  museum,  or 
establishment  in  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  incorporated."  whether  or 
not  such  n  definition  would  Include  a 
regional  cultural  cooperation  program 
which  may  be  desired  to  be  carried  on 
among  the  several  States? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  My 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
that  In  my  considered  judgment  it  would 
include  such  regional  activity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  propxjsal  or  in  the  lan- 
guage which  would  restrict  one  State 
from  joining  efforts  with  a  neighboring 


State  or  indeed  a  group  of  neighboring 
States  for  such  a  purpose  any  more  than 
it  would  prohibit  cooperation  between 
municipalities. 

Mr.  MOORS.  May  I  ask  further  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, in  the  ob.servation  that  he 
has  made  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
regional  cooperation  is  not  discouraged 
but  is.  rather,  encouraged  in  this  bill 
he  does  not  envision  it  as  being  neces- 
sary that  the  States  who  would  seek  to 
cooperate  regionally  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  contiguous  States,  doe.s  he? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Oh 
indeed  no. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentlemar. 
for  responding  to  the  questions,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wil! 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

E5TABIJSHMENT     OP    A     NATIONAL     FOUND.^TION 
ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Src.  4.  (ft)  There  Is  established  a  Natlonn: 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  HumanlWa 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Foxinda- 
tlon").  which  shall  be  composed  of  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and  n  Ped- 
eral  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanmis 
( hereinafter  established) , 

(bi  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  to  develop  and  promote  a  broadly  con- 
ceived national  policy  of  support  for  the  hu- 
m.-.nltles  and  the  arts  In  the  United  Stat« 
pursuant  to  this  .\ct. 

(CI  In  the  administration  of  this  Act  do 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  c! 
the  United  States  shall  exerclfe  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  pcUc; 
determination,  personnel,  or  curriculum,  or 
the  administration  or  operation  of  any  school 
or  other  non-Federal  agency.  Institution,  or- 
ganization, or  association. 

E5TABUSHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMtNT 
FOR  THE  ARTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  eEtabllshed  within  tht 
Foundation  a  National  Endowment  for  tlu 
Arts. 

(b)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed  hv  a 
Chairman,  to  be  known  as  the  Chairman  o( 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

(c)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  lis 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hnmnni- 
tle.'!  and  the  National  Council  on  the  Art*  '.s 
authorized  to  establish  and  carry  out  n  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  to  groups  or.  In  ap- 
propriate cases,  to  Individuals  engaged  in  or 
concerned  with  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  ol 
enabling  them  to  provide  or  support  In  tJ» 
United  States — 

(II  productions  which  have  substantia! 
.-irtlstic  and  cultural  slgntflcanfc.  Blvlnc 
emphasis  to  American  creatlvliy  and  the 
maintenance  and  encouragement  of  prolK- 
slonal  excellence: 

(2)  productions.  meeting  profesflonal 
standards  or  standards  of  authenticity.  Irre- 
spective of  origin  which  are  of  significant 
merit  and  which,  without  such  assistance 
would  otherwise  be  unavaUable  to  our  clU- 
zen.«  in  many  areas  of  the  country; 

(31  projects  that  will  encourage  and  as- 
sist artists  and  enable  them  to  acBiev* 
standards  of  professional  excellence; 

(41  worltshops  that  will  encourage  and  it- 
veloo  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  ttoe 
arts  bv  our  citizens: 

(5)  other  relevant  projects.  Including  sur- 
veys, research,  and   planning  In  the  arts 

(d)(1)  In  addition  to  performing  anv  of 
the  functions,  duties,  and  responsibllltlK 
prescrloed  bv  the  National  Arts  and  Cultura- 
Development  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-5^ 
approved  September  3.  1964.  the  Indirfd^'^ 
appointed  under  such   Act  as  Chairman  o 
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Uie  National  Council  on  the  Arte  shall  serve 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
tor  the  Arts.  In  lieu  of  receiving  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  prescribed  by  section  6(c) 
oi  uicli  Act.  such  Individual  senlng  as 
Ch.iirman  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
metit  lor  the  Arts  shall  receive  compensa- 
!ioo  ut  the  8.ame  rate  prescribed  by  law  for 
Uie  Director  of  the  National  Science  Poun- 
datlLir-. 

i2i(A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(b) 
of  the  Nation.^l  Arts  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
35  follows:  "The  term  of  office  of  the  Cbalr- 
min  shall  be  four  years,  and  the  Chairman 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment." 

iBi  Tlie  amendment  made  by  clause  (A) 
of  tills  paragraph  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  Chairman  holding  office  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  each 
Chairman  holding  office  thereafter. 

lei  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  group 
under  this  section  except  upon  application 
therefor  which  Is  submitted  to  the  National 
EndOftTiient  for  the  Arts  In  accordance  with 
regulations  and  procedures  estabUshed  by 
tae  Cluilrman. 

If)  The  total  amount  of  any  grant  to  any 
^up  pursuant  to  subsection  ic)  of  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  .such  project  or  production,  ex- 
cept that  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
tlae  funds  allotted  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  for  this  purpose  for  any 
giacal  year  may  be  available  for  such  grants 
la  tiiat  Qscal  year  without  regard  to  such 
-imitation  In  the  case  of  any  group  which 
submits  evidence  to  the  Endowment  that  It 
his  attempted  unsJccessfuUy  to  secure  an 
iinouiit  of  funds  equal  to  the  grant  applied 
for  by  such  group,  together  with  a  statement 
-A  tlie  proportion  which  any  funds  It  has 
secured  represent  of  the  funds  applied  for 
37  such  group. 

(gl  Any  group  shall  be  eligible  for  flnan- 
cijLl  assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  only 
i  111  no  part  of  Its  net  earnings  inures  to 
•.he  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or 
stockholders,  or  individual  or  Individuals. 
;.n4  i3i  donations  to  such  group  are  allow- 
>o;e  af  a  charitable  contribution  imder  tiie 
9%iiid;irtls  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  170 
ot  the  Internal  Reventie  Code  of  1654. 

ihiil)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of 
'-'ce  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Hamcnlties  and  the  Natiorial  Council  on  the 
\ns.  15  iuthorlzed  to  establish  and  carry  out 
iprD^rr.m  of  grfints-iii-ald  to  pssist  the  sev- 
er:tl  stntes  In  supporting  existing  projects 
-nd  productions  which  meet  the  standards 
^aumoriited  In  section  5(c)  of  thlg  Act.  and 
ia  dp.Bioplng  projects  and  productions  In 
:ne  arts  in  such  a  manner  as  will  furnish 
adequate  programs,  facilities,  a-id  services  In 
ttie  arts  to  all  the  people  and  co.-nmunities 
!.i  esch  of  the  several  States. 

:2)  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance  In 
'Hy  fiscal  year,  a  Si<ite  shall  submit  an 
ipplic  ition  for  such  graiits  prjor  to  the  flrst 
ilsy  of  such  fiscal  year  and  accompany  such 
ippllcaiion  with  a  plan  which  the  Chairman 
.lads— 

'A)  designates  or  provides  for  tile  estab- 
•ishnient  of  a  State  agency  (hereinafter  In 
vhu  "ectlon  referred  to  as  the  "State 
agency"")  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  admln- 
;sirai;on  of  the  State  plan; 

>Bi  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
■ir.der  this  subscctioD  will  be  expended  solely 
'10  projects  and  productions  approved  by  the 
^'-ate  agency  which  carry  out  one  or  more 
jf  the  objectives  of  subeeetion  (c);  except 
rliat  In  the  case  of  the  first  fiscal  year  In 
■fhich  the  State  Is  allotted  funds  after  the 
«aactm<-nt  of  this  Act.  a  plan  may  provide 
i-a«t  not  to  exceed  S25.000  of  such  funds  will 
Je  expended  to  conduct  a  study  to  plan  the 
development  of  a  State  agency  In  the  State 
ind  to  establish  such  an  agency;  and 
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(C)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wUi 
naake  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
uiniug  sucli  Information,  as  the  Chairman 
may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(3)  The  ftmds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  11(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
equally  allotted  among  the  States. 

(4)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
Stale  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsec- 
tion sliall  be  available  to  each  State,  which 
haa  a  plan  approved  by  the  Chairman  In 
effect  on  the  flrst  day  of  such  fiscal  year,  to 
pay  not  more  thjn  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  project  or  production  de- 
scribed lu  paragraph  (1),  end  to  pay  up  to 
100  per  centtma  of  the  cost  of  conducting  a 
study  and  establishing  a  State  agency  under 
paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsection, 

(51  All  amounts  allotted  under  paragraph 
(3)  for  a  fiscal  year  which  are  not  granted 
to  a  State  during  such  year  shall  be  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  such  year  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  5 10  to  the  extent  tliat 
the  value  of  gifts,  bequests,  and  devises  re- 
ceived by  the  Endowment  under  section  10 
(a)(2)  exceeds  amounts  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  section  lUb). 

(1)  Whenever  the  Chairman,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opjKJrtunity  tor  bearing, 
finds  that — 

(1)  a  group  is  not  complying  substantially 
with  the  provision:!  of  this  section; 

(21  a  Stale  agency  Is  not  complying  sub- 
stsntially  with  ihe  terms  and  conditions  of 
its  State  plan  approved  under  this  section: 
or 

(31  any  funds  granted  to  a  group  or  State 
agency  under  this  section  have  been  diverted 
from  tile  purposes  for  which  they  were 
allotted  or  paid, 

Ihe  Chairman  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  group  or 
State  agency  with  respect  to  which  such 
finding  was  made  tr»at  no  further  grants  will 
be  made  under  this  section  to  such  group  or 
agency  until  there  Is  no  longer  any  default 
or  failure  to  comply  or  the  dIversio.T  has 
been  corrected,  or.  if  compliance  or  correc- 
tion is  impossible,  until  such  group  or  agency 
repays  or  arranges  the  repayment  of  the 
Federal  funds  which  have  been  improperly 
diverted  or  expended. 

(J)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  under  liils  section  that  the 
group  or  Individual  or  the  State  or  State 
agency  receiving  such  grant  furnish  ade- 
quate assurances  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
tliat  (1)  all  professional  performers  and  re- 
lated or  supporting  professional  personnel 
(other  than  laborers  and  mechanics  with  re- 
spect to  whom  labor  standards  are  prescribed 
In  subsection  (k)  of  this  section)  employed 
on  projects  or  productions  which  are  financed 
In  whole  or  In  part  under  this  section  will 
be  paid,  without  subsequent  dedutrtlon  or 
rebate  on  any  account,  not  less  than  the 
minimum  compensation  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  prevailing 
minimum  compensation  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  similar  activities:  and  (2)  no  part 
of  any  project  or  production  which  Is 
financed  In  whole  or  In  p:u-t  under  this  sec- 
tion will  be  performed  or  engaged  in  under 
working  conditions  which  are  unsanitary  or 
hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  employees  engaged  in  such  pro- 
ject or  production.  Compliance  with  the 
safety  and  sanitary  laws  ol  the  Stale  in 
wiiicli  the  performance  or  part  thereof  la  to 
talie  place  shall  be  prima  fade  e/Idence  of 
compliance.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  the  authority  to  prescribe  standards. 
regulatior^s.  and  procedures  as  he  mav  deem 
necersary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(k)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  that  the 
group  or  Individual  or  the  State  or  State 
agency    receiving    such    grant    furnish    ade- 


quate assurances  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  con- 
struction projects  assisted  tinder  this  section 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  US  C.  276a — 276a-5). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  m  this 
subsection  the  authority  and  fiuictlous  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1960  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(1)  The  Chairman  shall  correlate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Insofar  as  practicable,  with  existing 
Federal  programs  and  with  those  undertaken 
by  other  public  agencies  or  private  groups, 
and  shall  develop  the  programs  of  the  En- 
dowment with  due  regard  to  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  which  can 
be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  under 
existing  programs. 

TRANSFER    OF  THE    NATIONAL    COtJNCH.   ON 
THE    ARTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  ( in- 
terrupting the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr 
Chairman,  in  order  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  Indicated  that  they  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  may  reach  their 
amendments  more  expeditiously,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  section  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERtD  BY  MR.  RETO  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  REID  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflercd  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  On  page  6.  line  9.  after  "Humanities 
and  Ihe"  insert  ";.pproval  of  the"  and  on 
page  9.  line  4.  after  "Htimanltlcs  and  the" 
Insert  "approval  of  the". 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
series  of  amendments  relating  to  the 
same  proposition  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  14.  line  6.  after  "(2)"  strike  out 
"review"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "approve". 

On  pnge  14,  line  8,  after  "Chairman"  strike 
the  rest  of  line  8  and  lines  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

And  on  page  15,  line  25.  after  "humanities 
and  the"  insert  "approval  of  the"; 

And  on  page  19,  line  3,  after  "(2)  shall" 
ntrlKe  out  "review"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"approve ". 

And  on  page  19.  line  5.  after  "Chairman  " 
strike  the  rest  of  line  5  and  lines  6.  7.  and  8. 

On  page  20.  line  23.  after  "authority"  In- 
sert "with  the  approval  of  their  respective 
councils". 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  all 
the  .sections  been  read  that  the  en  masse 
agreement  to  consider  covers? 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  the  geritleman 
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from  New  York  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  thc.-ie  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  knew 
that.  1  did  understand  that,  but  would 
it  not  be  better  to  have  the  rest  of  the 
sections  read,  even  ihougli  unanimous 
consent  has  bren  granted  to  consider  the 
amendments  en  bloc?  Otherwise  the 
House  ha.s  no  demonstrable  way  to  take 
effective  and  deliberate  action  on  the  re- 
maindi.r  of  tlie  amendments. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest the  gentleman  to  withdraw  until 
such  time  as  the  remainder  of  the  bUl  has 
been  read. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  point,  assuring  pro- 
tection to  anyone  who  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Mr.  HALL.  To  that,  I  object.  Mr. 
Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Members  of  the  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  say  at  the  out-set  that  I 
have  Ions  supported  this  lesislation  and 
I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  I  have  tried  to 
work  closely  with  the  distinguished  sen- 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thomp- 
son I  on  this  leeislation. 

However,  there  is  a  principle  that  I 
believe  is  fundamental  and  that  the 
Committee  should  carefully  consider. 

Stated  very  simply,  it  is  whether  or 
not  we  wish  tc  have  full  autonomy  for 
the  arts.  There  are  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  familiar  with  the 
arts,  some  of  whom  are  on  the  Natiorml 
Council  on  the  Arts,  who  believe  that 
authority  for  the  decisions  relative  to 
grants  should  lodge  with  the  entire 
Coimcll.  There  is  precedent  for  this 
in  the  operation  of  many  of  our  founda- 
tions in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
clear  precedent  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  .^ct  which  does  not  lodge  the 
authority  with  the  Director,  but  with 
the  National  Science  Board  and  with  the 
full  Foundation. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
precedence  in  the  efTective  operation  of 
the  Arts  Council  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  ChaiJ-man.  all  that  I  seek  to  do  is 
to  make  clear  that  any  action  taken  by 
the  several  councils  be  the  result  of  the 
determination  of  the  Council  itself  and 
of  the  private  individuals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  it. 

I  would  say  in  addition  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Roger  Stevens,  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts,  and  I  think  the  country 
is  fortunate  to  have  his  services.  What 
I  am  concerned  with  then  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  whether  or  not  we  are  fully  pro- 
tecting the  autonomy  of  the  arts — 
whether  or  not  we  should  lodge  the  de- 
cisionmaking power  with  the  Council 
rather  than  with  an  individual.  I  am 
for  lodging  it  with  the  Council,  and 
hence  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  series  of  amendments  re- 
lating to  this  pi'opo.sition. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
v/ould  like  to  ccmpliment  the  genUemian 
on  his  amendment,  which  I  believe  is 
vitally  needed  in  the  bill,  in  order  to  carry 
forward  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the 
program  that  this  bill  embodies.  It  will 
provide,  I  am  sure,  a  much  fairer  ap- 
proach to  the  administration  of  this 
program. 

When  we  consider  the  matters  that 
are  of  deep  concern  that  are  treated 
within  this  bill  and  when  they  come  up 
for  approval,  they  should  have  not  just 
the  advice  but  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
visory cotmcil. 

Earlier  I  was  involved  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  very  able  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
sosl.  who,  incidentally — more  than  in- 
cidentally— has  done  a  wonderful  Job  on 
this  bill  and  other  bills  pertaining  to  the 
same  subject  matter  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  we  discussed  this  subject. 

We  know  he  is  an  expert  in  that  field 
and  extremely  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  the  arts. 

This  refers  to  a  mcetins  that  was 
held  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  9  of  the 
symphony  orche.'itras  that  are  orga- 
nized throughout  the  United  States.  As 
a  result  of  that  meeting  on  April  12  a 
committee  called  on  Roger  Stevens, 
headed  by  Hcnn'  B.  Cabot,  president  of 
the  Boston  Symphony.  Robert  B.  Tem- 
ple, president  of  the  Detroit  Symphony, 
and  Miss  Hoffman.  They  presented  two 
actions  taken  at  the  emergency  meeting 
held  in  Pittsburgh.  That  group  meeting 
in  Pittsbiirgh  represented  symphony 
orchestras  throughout  the  country  and 
told  Mr.  Stevens  that  "the  proposed 
legislation  bestows  de  facto  autonomy 
upon  the  Chairman  and  limits  the 
powers  of  the  Council  to  those  of  ad- 
\islng.  consulting,  and  recommending." 
The  resolution  passed  in  Pittsburgh 
stated  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  es- 
tablishing a  structure  that  will  protect 
Ihe  public  interest,  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  full  authority  and  ultimate 
responsibility  be  vested  in  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

This  was  circulated  in  an  edition  of 
their  paper.  It  was  taken  to  Roger 
Stevens  as  their  recommendation  and  it 
is  their  recommendation  today,  rather 
than  the  tcstmiony  that  was  given  in 
Mai-ch  of  tills  year. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  1  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  offer- 
ing this  series  of  amendments  which  I 
strongly  support.  It  is  unfortunate.  In 
my  opinion,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  one 
man.  the  chairman,  would  have  sole  au- 
thority, even  though  he  might  be  re- 
quired to  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts,  and  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  He  has  full  au- 
thority in  the  matter,  and  I  think  the 


gentleman's  amendment  would  improve 
the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed very  thoroughly  and  at  consider- 
able  length  with  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

At  a  particular  time  in  the  proceed- 
ings X  was  constrained  to  agree  witli 
them:  however,  after  study  of  this,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  executive 
branch,  tn  which  it  will  be  reposed,  if  ihe 
biU  passes.  I  agree  with  their  attitude 
that  the  chairman,  with  conformation 
required,  in  light  of  the  fact  he  is  the 
representative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  matter,  should  have 
the  authority  rather  than  to  diffuse  it 
upon  a  numljer  of  people.  The  respon- 
sibility is  a  considerable  one.  but  ulti- 
mate responsibility  can  much  easier  be 
traced  and  placed  with  the  bill  as  it  is 
I  should  state  without  equivocation  that 
the  executive  branch  was  consulted  on 
this  matter,  and  feels  strongly  on  this 
subject,  and  they  v.ant  this  responsi- 
bility. They  feel  it  should  belong  in  the 
Chairm.in  who  is  responsible  to  the 
President  who.  incidentally,  is  not  only 
anxious  but  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
ultimate  responsibility  for  his  action. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHE^AD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  If  it  is  not  ti-ue  that  before 
the  Chairman  could  act.  he  must  have  a 
recommendation  by  the  council  one  way 
or  the  other  and  if  he  acts  contrary  to 
the  council,  many  times  he  is  very  llkelv 
to  be  in  tiouble. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  CH.AIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
'he  amoidments  offered  by  the  gcnile- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  REnl. 

T'le  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion <d  maudrd  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York ' .  chere  were — ayes  27.  noes  86. 

So  thf  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMEND?.(ENT  OrjTRKO  BY   JIR.  QtJIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Qcre:  Page  ' 
.•!t-:ke  out  line  7  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  3  on  p3P:e  B.  and  Insert  In  H^u 
thereof  the  lollowlng' 

"(d)(1)  The  Chainnan  of  the  National 
Endowment,  for  the  Arts  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  ajd 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  privaK 
citizens  of  the  Onlted  States  who  are  widely 
recognized  for  their  knowledge  of  or  experi- 
ence In.  or  for  their  profound  Interest  In 
the  arts.  The  Chairman  shall  advise  ttie 
President  with  respect  to  the  acHvliies  <>• 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  Arts-  If  * 
vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  the  Chalrmui 
the  President  shall  fill  the  vacancy  In  the 
came  mnnner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

"12)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairmoa 
shall  be  four  years,  and  the  Chainnan  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

"|3|  The  Chairman  shall  receive  compea- 
satlon  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  the  Director 
of  the  National  .Science  Foundation  per  an- 
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num.  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and 
subsl.'.tence  expenses  incurred  by  him  while 
away  .rom  his  home  or  regular  place  of  bus- 
iness in  accordance  with  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  <5  tJ.S.C.  B36-842). 
lad  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations. 

"(4i  The  Office  of  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  (created  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural 
Development  Act)  is  abolished,  and  the  func- 
llona  of  such  office  are  transferred  to  the 
office  of  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment lor  the  Arts." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  provide  for  .Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  the  Arts.  This 
would  make  it  conform  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  which  provides  for  con- 
Snnation  by  the  Senate.  Right  now  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development,  or  the  Council,  is 
Roger  L.  Stevens  As  has  been  Indicated 
earlier  today,  it  is  expected  then  that 
Roger  L.  Stevens  would  be  the  occupant- 
to-be  of  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  But 
I  would  say.  if  that  is  the  case,  there  is  a 
serious  commercial  confllcl  in  hir  case 
which  must  neces.sarily  bar  him  from 
such  an  oEBce.  If  the  position  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  this  could  be 
•i.orited  out. 

President  Johnson  himself  has  put  his 
radio  and  television  properties  in  trust 
Thile  he  is  serving  as  President.  But 
the  special  assistant  on  the  arts  in  the 
White  House  so  far  as  I  know  is  still  re- 
ceiving royalties  from  the  Broadway 
larce — comedies  in  which  he  has  a  major 
.merest.  His  powers  as  chairman  of  this 
iiroposed  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  established  by  this  bill  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  receive  Federal  funds  in 
lid  of  his  own  interests  in  a  Broadway 
theater  if  only  inadvertently. 

This  is  surely  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
(»in.  We  already  have  a  hint  of  this 
undesirable  possibility  under  the  bill 
IIR.  9460  when  Mr.  Stevens  let  it  be 
iuiown  that  If  the  bill  is  enacted  into 
law,  one  of  the  first  programs  that  he 
tnll  establish  will  be  a  program  which 
will  use  part  of  the  funds  provided  to  fi- 
nance construction  of  small  playhouses 
in  shopping  centers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. These  playhouses  could  conceiv- 
ably be  used  for  road  companies  giving 
performances  of  such  productions  as 
Mary.  Mary"  and  "Please  Don't  Eat  the 
Daisies."  in  which  Roger  L.  Stevens  has 
a  major  financial  interest. 

Mr.  Stevens  also  is  on  the  boards  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  both  of 
fhich  will  l)e  applicants  undoubtedly  for 
funds  if  this  bill  should  be  enacted  into 
aT.  Mr.  Stevens  has  already  favored  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  by  helping 
It  to  establish  a  national  touring  com- 
pany and  giving  this  company  a  $300,000 
tnxA  from  the  interest  earned  on  funds 
Mntrtbuted  for  the  construction  of  the 
John  p.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
•onning  Arts.  As  chairman  of  the  Na- 
uonal  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  he  could 
Mntinue  to  aid  the  MetropoliUn  Opera 
^ompany  in  the  matter  of  using  Federal 
lunds.  There  may  well  be  other  areas  of 
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conflict  of  interest  in  the  administration 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
if  Mr.  Stevens  is  selected  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Endowment. 

For  Instance,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  could  be 
in  the  position  to  grant  funds  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
which  is  headed  by  Mr.  Stevens  himself. 
So  I  think  we  could  make  sure  that  this 
point  is  cleared  up  if  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  obtained. 

That  is  the  way  we  do  It  In  other 
cases,  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  conflict 
of  Interest.  We  were  going  to  do  it  in 
the  case  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  make  the  act  consistent  and  do  it 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  certain  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
did  not  mean  to  suggest  any  improper 
behavior  on  the  part  of  any  individual 
in  calling  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  individual  as  he  did.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  under  e.\isting  law.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  the  Arts  is 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  That 
law  would  not  Be  repealed  by  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House,  and  it  would  remain  in 
force.  So  would  also  be  the  Chainnan  of 
the  Humanities.  So  the  protection  which 
the  gentleman  seeks  to  afford  is  already 
in  the  law.  His  amendment  would  be 
redundant,  and  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Stevens  Is  already 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  At  the  time  the  Senate  re- 
viewed his  appointment,  he  would  not 
then  be  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment. He  would  not  have  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  as  such  as  he  does  now. 
Would  the  gentleman  say  that  his  nomi- 
nation would  then  have  to  go  back  to 
the  Senate  for  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senat.e  on  his  appointment  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Endowment,  if  he  would  be 
using  Federal  funds— $10  million,  I  be- 
lieve— which  he  had  not  been  using  pre- 
viously? 

Mr.  THbMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
I  would  say  not. 

Mr.  QinE.  At  least  In  this  Instance. 
his  nomination  would  not  have  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qtrrel. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Qtjrei  there 
were — ayes  39.  noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read 


AUZNDMENT    OfTERED    BY    MR     WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  WrojiALL:  On 
page  9.  line  20.  after  -plan"  insert  the  fol- 
lowng:  "except  that  in  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  Recreation  Board  shall 
be  the  State  agency." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  has  discus.sed  this  amendment 
Willi  me.  and  I  have  discussed  it.  We  are 
prepared  to  accept  it.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  currently  the  Recreation  B.iard 
does  receive  funds  for  such  activities 
We  wiii  be  delighted  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.AMEKD.MENT   OPFERED   BY    MR.   CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
9.  line  12,  strike  the  period,  insert  a  comma, 
and  add  the  following:  'including  tiut  not 
limited  to  Appaiachia  and  ihe  i>overly- 
strlclten  areas  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  language  is  broad 
in  this  bill,  and  it  may  be  broad  enough 
to  take  care  of  those  poverty-stricken 
areas  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and 
Appalachia,  but  I  want  to  be  sure. 

Remember  how  some  13  couniie,'; — was 
it  8  or  13  counties— m  New  York  were 
written  into  the  poverty  bill,  although 
they  did  not  ask  to  be  put  in? 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  m  the  dispens- 
ing of  all  this  art  and  humanities  a 
proper  allocation  goes  to  the.se  poverty- 
stricken  areas  such  as  Appalachia.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Incidentally  there  is  another  art  that 
is  not  recognized  in  this  bill,  and  I  be- 
heve  it  ought  to  be  rccosnized.  It  is  the 
art  of  picking  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers to  get  the  $20  million  to  pay  for 
this  business,  when  the  Federal  treasury 
is  $325  bilUon  in  debt. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman 
make  a  contribution  to  that  art?  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  becoming  such  a  good  comedian 
that  he  might  be  entitled  to  a  subsidy 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  accolade.  Now  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  "professional  practitioners  In 
the  humamties"  for  a  moment.  I  see  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  here.  I 
now  offer  him  the  opportunity,  if  he  is 
still  in  the  mood  to  do  so.  to  give  me  a 
definition  of  a  professional  practitioner 
in  the  humanities. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
practical  practitioner  In  the  humanities. 
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sti-anaely  enough,  even  exists  In  the  great 
State  of  Iowa  at  its  university  for  those 
who  leach  In  the  humanities  and  for 
those  whose  life  work  it  is.  That  is  what 
this  phrase  means  simply. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  what  the  bill 
means  by  "professional  practitioners  in 
•he  humanities." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As 
distinguished  from  amateurs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  they  be  teach- 
ers and  pros  in  the  humanities?  Are 
they  licensed?  Most  professional  peo- 
ple are  licensed  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Uni- 
versity professors  are  not  normally  li- 
censed that  I  know  of.  These  are 
scholars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  they  take  an  exami- 
nation to  become  a  professional  practi- 
tioner in  the  humanities?     Or  do  they? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
would  if  they  pursued  a  normal  educa- 
tion in  coUer.e  and  in  graduate  school. 
Of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  such  professionals. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  At 
your  Stfite  university  you  have  a  number 
of  the  most  di.stingulshcd  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  never  cease  to  be 
amazed  at  some  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pen here. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Tlic  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR-  «.t'HARA  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  ot  Illi- 
nois: On  pages  2  :md  3,  eUmlnaie  paragraphs 
3.  5.  and  6  nod  renumber  tbe  remaining 
paragraphs  accordingly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  resene  a  point  of  order  on 
this  amendment.  This  section  has  been 
paf^ed. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  really  offering  this  only  for 
my  own  satisfaction,  I  think  this  is  a 
good  bill.  I  am  sjolng  to  vote  for  it. 
However,  when  somebody  comes  to  me 
and  says,  "Barratt,  you  are  always  talk- 
ing and  critlcizin?  people  for  talking  too 
much."  I  say  that  a  law  should  be  plain 
and  use  as  few  words  as  possible.  A 
short  statement  is  a  strong  statement. 
.\  long  statement  is  a  weak  statement. 
So  whether  the  committee  accepts  my 
amendment  or  not  I  will  offer  it  because 
of  my  own  pride.  I  will  say,  "Yes;  I 
voted  for  that  bill  and  it  is  a  good  bill. 
bi.it  I  think  they  used  altogether  too 
many  words." 

Now  let  me  read  this  language  to  you. 

(3i  that  democrricy  demands  wisdom  and 
vision  m  its  citizens  and  that  It  must  there- 
fore foster  and  support  a  form  of  education 
designed  to  make  men  masters  of  their 
technology  and  not  Its  unthinking  eervant. 

Well,  we  are  using  words  here  to  con- 
jure up  a  picture,  but  this  is  in  a  law. 
This  is  a  bill  which  Is  going  to  be  a  law, 
and  I  do  not  believe  It  should  be  there. 
If  we  eliminate  paragraph  i3>,  which  I 


just  read  to  you,  then  you  can  leave  in 
paragraph  4.  because  I  think  that  is  nec- 
essai-y.  but  we  eliminate  paragraph  5, 
which  reads: 

15)  that  the  practice  of  art  and  the  study 
of  the  humanities  requires  constant  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  and  tliat.  while  no  govern- 
ment can  call  a  great  artist  or  scholar  Into 
existence.  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  create  and 
susuiln  not  only  a  climate  encouraging  free- 
dom or  thought  Imagination,  and  inquiry 
but  also  the  material  conditions  f.iclUtatlng 
the  release  of  this  creative  tilent. 

My  friends,  are  those  words  necessai-y? 
WoiUd  this  not  be  a  stronger  piece  of 
lejiislatlon  if  we  cut  out  all  of  that? 
Now.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  govern- 
ment can  call  a  great  artist  or  scholar 
into  existence.  Well,  maybe  a  govern- 
ment with  the  help  of  God  could  do  it. 
I  do  not  know.  However.  I  do  say  these 
words  I  do  not  believe  have  any  place  in 
this  bill.  It  is  a  good  bUl.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  It.  but  I  would  be  more  proud 
ot  it  if  you  cut  out  these  unnecessary 
words. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  regret  that  I  must  insist  on 
mv  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  inas- 
much as  Uiis  section  of  the  bill  has  been 
read  and  considered,  that  the  Chair  is 
constrained  to  sustain  the  point  ot  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk.    Page  13.  line  19: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  established  by  the  Nalloual  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1904.  and  Its 
lunetlons  are  transferred  from  the  Executive 
Ofllce  of  the  President  to  the  National  En- 
downment  for  the  Arts. 

I  bi  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  shall. 
In  addition  to  performing  any  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  prescribed  by  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act 
of  1964,  (1)  advise  the  Chairman  with  respect 
to  policies,  programs,  and  procedures  for  cor- 
rylng  out  his  functions,  duties,  or  ro.oponsl- 
blUties  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  12)  review  applications  for  financial 
assistance  made  under  this  Act  and  make 
recomnrendationss  thereon  to  the  Chairman. 
Tlie  Chairman  shall  not  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  such  application  until  he  has  re- 
ceived the  recommendation  of  the  Council  on 
such  application,  unless  the  Council  falls  to 
make  a  reconamendation  thereon  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

{c»  The  function  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  with  respect  to  serv- 
ing as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  now  derived  from  sec- 
tion 51  ai  of  the  National  .Arts  and  Cultural 
Development  Act  of  1964,  is  hereby  abolished, 
(did)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5  (al  of 
the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twenty-four"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-six". 

(2)  Clr-use  (2)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  5ib)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting. Immediately  after  "taking  office', 
the  following:  "prior  to  M.iy  31.  1965". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  7fa)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Thir- 
teen" and  inserting  ■"Fourteen". 

(4)  Section  7(dl  of  such  Act  la  hereby  re- 
pealed 

(Si  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(e|  Except  as  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions ot  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 


the  Chairman  and  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  insofar  as  necessary  for.  or  inci- 
dental to,  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  Uis 
Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENIXSWMENr 
FOR     THE     HOMANITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Foundation  a  National  Endowment  for  th* 
Humanities. 

(bi  (1)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed  by 
a  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Tlie  Chairman  shaU 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescrlbw 
by  law  for  the  Director  ot  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairinin 
shall  be  four  years,  and  the  Chairman  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  lu  ilie 
office  of  the  Chairman. 

(c|  The  Chalrmon,  with  the  advice  of  tbs 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities and  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities (hereinafter  established),  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  o: 
a  national  policy  for  the  promotion  ol  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  in  the  humanities; 

l2)  initiate  and  support  research  and  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  research  potential 
of  the  United  Slates  In  the  humanities  by 
making  arningcmcnts  (Including  granlfi 
loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance)  wit:; 
individuals  or  groups  to  support  such  ac- 
tivities; 

(3 1  award  fellowships  and  grants  to  in- 
stitutions or  Individuals  for  training  and 
workshops  In  the  humanities.  Fellowslup: 
awarded  to  Individuals  under  this  autiiorlt; 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  researct 
at  appropriate  nonprofit  Institutions  se- 
lected by  the  recipient  of  such  aid,  for  siatec 
perUxls  of  time: 

(4)  foster  the  Interchange  of  Information 
In  the  humanities; 

(5)  foster,  through  grants  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  groups,  pubH«> understanS- 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  hu^nanltles;  oM 

(61  support  the  publication  of  scholarlj 
works  In  the  humanities  without  regard  t« 
Che  provisions  ot  section  87  of  the  Act  ol 
January  12.  1895  (28  Stat.  622),  and  sectlot 
11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (40  Stat.  1270. 
44  U.S.C.  111), 

(d)  The  Chairman  shall  correlate  tlw 
programs  of  the  National  Endowment  fo: 
the  Humanities,  insofar  as  practicable,  wit!: 
existing  Federal  programs  and  with  those  un- 
dertaken by  other  public  agencies  or  privai? 
groups,  and  shall  develop  the  programs  cl 
the  Endowment  with  due  regard  to  the  con- 
tribution to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  whici: 
can  be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  under 
existing  programs. 

(ei  The  total  amount  of  any  grant  unde: 
subsection  (ci(3i  to  any  group  engaging  li: 
workshop  activities  for  which  an  admission 
or  other  charge  Is  made  to  the  general  puDlit 
shall  not  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  tcita: 
cost  of  such  activities. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COt-^NClL  ON 
THE    HUMANrriES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  o!  tbi 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  o- 
the  Hujnanltles.  who  shall  be  the  Chairmi:: 
of  the  Council,  and  twenty-six  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from  private 
life.  Such  members  shall  be  selected  on  iS' 
basis  of  distinguished  service  and  scholarsW? 
or  creativity  and  In  a  manner  which  will  pt"' 
vide  a  comprehensive  reprefentatlon  of  tte 
views  of  scholars  and  professional  practi- 
tioners In  the  humanities  and  of  the  pulJ"' 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent U  requested  in  the  making  of  suct  ap- 
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pointments  to  give  consideration  to  such 
recommendations  aa  may  from  time  to  time 
be  submitted  to  him  by  leading  national  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  the  humanities. 

(ci  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a 
ttmi  of  SIX  years,  except  that  (1)  the  mem- 
Ijers  tirst  taking  office  shall  serve,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  nine  for  terms  of  two 
years,  nine  for  terms  of  four  years,  and  eight 
for  terms  of  six  years,  and  (2)  any  mem- 
tjcr  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed.  No  member  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  during  the  two- 
year  period  following  the  expiration  of  his 
term. 

Id  I  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice 
during  each  calendar  year.  Fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

le)  Members  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  com- 
pensation and  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In 
the  snme  manner  as  Is  provided  in  section  8 
ol  Public  Law  88-579  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts. 

If  I  The  Council  shall  (1 )  advise  the  Chair- 
man With  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  his  functions. 
itnd  (2)  shall  review  applications  for  finan- 
cial support  and  make  recommendations 
Uiereon  to  the  Chairman.  The  Ch:ilrman 
sh.ill  not  approve  or  disappro.'e  an  !>ppllca- 
tlon  until  he  has  received  the  Councils 
recommeiitlntlon  unless  the  Council  fails  to 
m:'.Ee  a  recommendation  on  the  application 
Tltliin  a  reasonable  time. 

tST.lBl  ISHMENT     OF    THE     FEDERAL    COtTNCIL     ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HV-"M,\KrftE.S 

Sec  9.  (a)  There  Is  established  within  the 
Foundation  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities, 

ihi  Tlie  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chsirmnn  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
tj's.  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  the  United  States 
Coaunissioner  of  Education,  the  Secreury  of 
the  Smitiisonlnn  Institution,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  tlie  Librar- 
ian ot  Congress,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Oallcry  of  Art.  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  Arts,  and  a  member  designated 
bv  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President 
sh.ill  designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Cotmcll 
from  among  the  members.  The  President  la 
authorized  to  change  the  membership  ol  the 
Council  from  time  to  time  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary tn  meet  changes  In  Federal  programs  or 
esecutlve  branch  organization 

(CI  The  Council  shall — 

111  advise  and  consult  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
lor  the  Hnmanities  on  major  problems  aris- 
ihg  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
rouudatlon; 

(3)  coordinate,  by  advice  and  consulta- 
tion, so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  policies  and 
tiperations  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  including  Joint  support  of 
Mtlvltics,  as  appropriate; 

'3 1  promote  coordination  between  the  pro- 
erams  and  activities  of  the  Foundation  and 
related  programs  and  activities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies:  and 

i4|  plan  and  coordinate  appropriate  pnr- 
t.clpation  (Including  productions  and  proj- 
«"8)  In  major  and  historic  national  events. 

AOMIKISTBATIVE  PROVISIONa 

Src.  10.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authorities 
wstcd  in  them  by  other  provisions  of  this 
™:'.  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
^fat  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
-  'tional  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  In 

^rrying  out  their  respective  functions,  shall 

'■n  have  authority — 


(1)  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  governing  the  manner  In 
which  his  functions  shall  be  carried  out: 

(2)  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  tJie  purposes  of  the  Foundation  or 
one  of  Its  Endowments,  to  the  Notional  En. 
dowment  for  the  Arts,  or  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities:  and  to  use, 
sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sections  5(cl 
and  7(ci  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  functions  transferred  by  section  6(a) 
of  this  Act: 

13)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of 
an  Endowment,  to  receive  (and  to  use,  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2i|  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  thot  En- 
dowment with  a  condition  or  restriction,  in- 
eluding  a  condition  that  the  Chairman  use 
other  funds  of  that  Endowment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  employees,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
functions,  define  their  duties,  and  super.ise 
and  direct  their  activities: 

i5i  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  appropri- 
ate, experts  ond  consultants.  Including 
panels  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Admliaistra- 
tlve  Expenses  Art  of  1946,  as  amended 
1 5  U.s.c.SSal; 

(6 1  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untery  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  without  compcnsution; 

17 1  rent  office  space  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: and 

(8)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 
In  any  case  in  which  any  money  or  other 
property  Is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  the  Foundation  lA)  without  designation 
of  the  Endowment  for  the  benefit  of  which 
sucli  property  la  intended,  and  (Bi  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  It 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation, 
such  property  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  In  equal 
shares  to  each  Endowment  within  the  scope 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  each 
Chairman  of  an  Endowment  shall  have  au- 
thority to  receive  such  property  under  such 
p.iragraph  In  any  case  in  which  any  money 
or  other  property  is  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Foundation  with  a  condition 
or  restriction  similar  to  a  condition  or  re- 
striction covered  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  such  property  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  donated,  l>equeathed,  or  devised, 
within  the  scope  of  such  paragraph,  to  that 
Endowment  whose  function  It  Is  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  or  purpose.i  described  or  referred 
to  by  the  terms  of  such  condition  or  restric- 
tion, and  each  Chairman  of  an  Endowment 
shall  have  authority  to  receive  siich  properly 
under  such  paragraph.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  .•■entence.  ir  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  of  such  a  condition  or  restriction  Is 
covered  by  the  functions  of  both  Endcra- 
ments.  or  if  some  of  tlie  purposes  of  such  a 
condition  or  restriction  are  covered  by  the 
functions  of  one  Endowment  and  other  of 
the  purpcses  of  such  a  condition  or  restric- 
tion are  covered  by  the  functions  of  the 
other  Endowment,  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  shall  determine 
an  equitable  manner  for  distribution  be- 
tween each  of  the  Endowments  of  the 
property  so  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  income  tax,  gift  tax, 
and  estate  tax  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
money  or  other  property  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Foundation  or 
one  of  Its  Endowments  and  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  an  Endowment  pursuant  to  au- 
thority derived  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  donated,  bequeathed. 


or  devised  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Notional  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
shall  each  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  of  each 
year.  The  report  shall  summarize  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Endowment  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  may  include  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Chairman  deems  appropriate. 

(CI  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities,  re- 
spectively, may  each  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  each  year  setting  forth  a  summary 
of  Its  activities  during  the  preceding  year  or 
Its  recommendations  for  nny  measures  which 
It  considers  necessary  or  desirable. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  II.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  sections  5  ( c  I  and  7(c)  and  the  functions 
transferred  by  section  6(31  of  this  Act.  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  sum 
of  » 10.000,000:  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  eacji  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law.  Sums  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Endowments  of  the  Foundation, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  Endowment  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by 
that  Endowment  under  section  10(al  (2|  of 
this  Act,  except  that  amounts  appropriated 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed  $2 - 
250,000  for  any  fiscal  year.'and  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humamtles  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  $5,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 
Amounts  appropriated  to  an  Endowment  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  the  sum  of  $2,750,000  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1966,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 5(h).  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
subsccton  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(di  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  .Act. 

(e)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  workshop 
(other  than  a  workshop  conducted  by  a 
school,  college,  or  university)  for  a  produc- 
tion for  which  a  direct  or  Indirect  admission 
charge  is  asked  if  the  proceeds,  after  deduct- 
ing reasonable  costs,  are  used  for  purposes 
other  than  assisting  the  grantee  to  develop 
high  standards  of  artistic  excellence  or  en- 
courage greater  appreciation  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  by  our  citizens. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STRENGTHENINO 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HUMANrriES  AND  THE 
ARTS 

Sec  12.  in)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966. 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years  the 
sum  of  $500,000:  but  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  June  30.  1969,  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.  Such  sums  shall  be  used  for 
(I)  making  payments  to  State  educational 
agencies  under  this  section  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  (suitable  for  use  In  pro- 
viding education  In  the  humanities  and  the 
art*)  and  for  minor  remodeling  described  m 
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subsection  lod)  of  this  seoUon.  and  (3) 
maJclng  loans  authorized  In  subsection  (I) 
of  tnia  section. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  allotted  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  In  subsections  (a)  and 
,ci  of  section  302  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  {13  Stat. 
1388;  20  O.SC.  4421. 

ic)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay- 
menu  under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  through  its  State 
educational  agency  a  State  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  1004(a|  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  (72  Slat.  1603;  20  U.5  C.  584) .  and— 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  Its  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon  will  be 
expended  solely  for  projects  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  for  (A)  acquisi- 
tion of  special  equipment  lother  than  sup- 
plies consumed  In  usei.  Including  audio- 
visual materials  and  equipment,  and  printed 
and  published  materials  (other  than  text- 
booltsi.  suitable  for  use  m  providing  educa- 
tion m  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and 
iBl  minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other 
space  used  for  such  materials  or  eqtjlpment; 

1 2)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  such  projects  In  the  State 
for  assistance  under  this  section  and  pro- 
vides tor  lindertaKing  such  projects,  Insofar 
as  financial  resources  available  therefor  make 
possible.  In  the  order  determined  by  the  ap- 
plication of  such  principles; 

(3)  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  State  educational  agency  to  any 
applicant  for  a  project  under  this  section; 
and 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  special  equip- 
ment acquired  with  assistance  furnished  un- 
der this  section. 

Id)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  and  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1004 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  as 
amended  (72  Stat  1603;  20  U.S.C.  584).  shall 
apply  to  this  section  In  the  same  manner  as 
applicable  to  State  plans  under  that  Act 

(e)  Payments  to  States  from  allotments 
made  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  In 
the  same  manner  as  provided  m  section  304 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1589;  20  U.S.C. 
444). 

If)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  and  ad- 
minister loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  In  section 
.105  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended  (72  Stat  1590;  20  U.S.C. 
445). 

TEACHER  TRAIflINO  INSTntTKS 

Sec  13.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propiiated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  fecal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  years  the  sum  of 
»500.000;  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30.  1969.  and  eoch  subsequent  fiscal 
vear.  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law  Such  sums  shall  be  used  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  arrange, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  operation 
by  them  within  the  United  States  of  short 
term  or  regular  se.-islon  Institutes  for  ad- 
vanced study.  Including  study  In  the  use  of 
new  materials,  to  improve  the  qualification  of 
Individuals  who  are  engaged  In  or  preparmg 
to  engage  in  the  teaching  or  supervising  or 
training  of  teachers,  of  such  subjects  as  will. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  after 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
stoengthen  the  teaching  of  the  humanities 
and  the  arts  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schooU. 


(b)  Each  Individual  who  attends  an  In- 
stitute operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application  there- 
for) to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  »75 
per  weelt  for  the  period  of  his  attendance 
at  such  Institute,  and  each  such  Individual 
with  one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive 
an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  of  »15  per 
week  for  each  such  dependent. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  14.  The  President  is  requested  to  make 
such  appointments  (including  any  nomina- 
tion! as  are  provided  for  in  this  Act  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (inter- 
rupting the  reading  of  the  bill).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  is  renewing  his  retjuest  to 
cotisider  the  bill  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
Chairman.   I   withdraw  my   request  for 
the  moment. 
The  CHAIRMAN .    The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  HAliL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  On  what  page  is  the  Clerk 
now  reading? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Page  13. 
Mr.    HALL.      Mr.    Chairman.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Young.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Cominit- 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  94601  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote 
progress  and  scholarship  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts  in  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  478.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER      The  question   is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFTERED  BT   MR.  CRtTPlN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
nosed  to  the  bill? 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  OairriN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R  9460.  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  sbsem 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^ere— yeas  128.  nays  251,  not  voting  53. 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  301 1 

YEAS— 128 


Abbltt 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews. 
Glenn 
Arends 
Ashbroolc 
Ashmore 
Baldwin 
Bandscra 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 

Bow 

Bra:s- 

BrocK 

Broomfleld 

Brovhlll.N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Btu'leson 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callaway 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

ClawBon,  Del 

Collier 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Curtis 

DnvlG.  Oa. 

Davls.  Wis. 

de  la  Qarza 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aiplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 


Boland 
BolUnR 
Brademaa 

Brooks 


Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Findley 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Oathlngs 

Qettys 

Goodell 

Griffln 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Qa. 

Haley 

Ball 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

King.  N.T. 

Laird 

Lanuen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Loni;.  La. 

McCuUoch 

McEwen 

NAYS— 251 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Call  an 
Cameron 
Carey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clevplnnd 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyera 
Corbett 
Gorman 


McMUlan 

Mackle 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr 

Matthews 

Mills 

Min.'ihall 

Mlze 

Morton 

Murray 

Natcher 

Melsen 

Passman 

Poff 

Parcell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rcld.  m. 

Rhodes.  AtiT 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Tex 

Rumsfeld 

Satterflcld 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Cal'.f 

Smith.  Va. 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  CalK. 

Thomson.  Wl3. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whltener 

Wilson.  Bob 

Younger 


Craley 

Culver 

Cunnlnghanl 

Curtln 

Dagtie 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

DlngoU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Sdwards.  Call! 

Ellsworth 

Evans.  Co:." 
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Everett 

Parbsteln 

Farnum 

FssceU 

Felgban 

Kino 

Flood 

Focarty 

Foley 

ford. 

William  D. 
Fro^er 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Glib'  It 
Glllli-'sn 
Gonzalez 
Grttbow.iki 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Greli-:; 
GrUler 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Haeen.  Calif. 
Halptrn 
Ranley 
Hanna 

Han.'^en,  Iowa 
Han.<;en,  Wa.**h. 
Hnrrls 
Hawkins 
HaVE 
Hecliler 
Hcliiioski 
Hicks 
HollOeld 
Hortfin 
Howard 
Hunuate 
Huot 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jennings 
Joclson 

John.-ion,  Calif 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Sarsten 
Karth 
Kasrenmeler 

Kfllv 
Keogh 
Kmo.  CalK. 
Kinc,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Kliic,:ynskl 
Ko.Tieeay 
stunkel 


Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mmlsh 

Mink 

Moellcr 

Monagan 

Mooro 

Moorhead 

Morcan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mother 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy.  NY 

Nedzl 

Nil! 

O'Brien 

OHara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philhln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

PuclnskI 

Race 

Randall 

Hcdlln 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Rdfel 

Relnecke 

Fesnlck 

Reusa 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rivers.  Alaska 


Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

SchlBler 

Schmlrthauser 

Schneebell 

Schweikcr 

Scott 

Sect  est 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sprlnyer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Sttatton 

Stnbblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

TeaBiu,  Tex. 

Tent:cr 

Thompson,  N.J 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vtvlan 

Walker.  N.  Men. 

Watkma 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whl'c,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Wldnall 

W;llis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wol.f 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Yate« 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 53 


.-•thy 


AbPr:; 
Mx-.r 
ArA'.  i-on, 

Tenn, 
.Andrews, 

George  W. 

Brllnn 

Bonner 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cahlll 

Colmor 

Dadd&rlo 

Derwlnskl 

Erlr.s.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pa-Tisley 

PreUnijhuysen 

Fuqua 


Gallaj-'her 

Garmatz 

Hathaway 

H«bert 

Holland 

Hull 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keith 

Krebs 

Li  ndsay 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Moss. 

May 

Morse 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Patroan 

Plrnle 

PoaRe 

Pool 

Roosevelt 

Roudebusb 

S?nner 

Slsk 

Smith.  NY. 

Thorn  as 

Thompson.  Tex 

Toll 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker.  Miss. 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wright 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr   Hull  for,  with  Mr.  Krebs  against. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr,  Garmatz  against. 

Mr  Derwlnskl  for.  with  Mr.  D-addarlo 
^?aln£t. 

-Mr.  McClory  for.  with  Mr.  Morse  against. 

Mrs.  May  for.  with  Mr.  MacGregor  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Sen- 
ner  against. 

Mr  Adair  for.  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 


Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mr.  Toll 

against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Keith. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  wltli  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Mossa- 
chussets. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lind- 
say. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Walker 
of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  1483)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
to  promote  progress  and  scliolarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  language  of  the  bill  H.R  9460.  just 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965". 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

( 1 1  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  national  progress  and  scholarship  In  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  while  primarily  a 
matter  for  private  and  local  Initiative.  Is 
also  an  appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government: 

(2)  that  a  high  civilization  must  not 
limit  Its  efforts  to  science  and  technology 
alone  but  must  give  full  value  and  support 
to  the  other  great  branches  of  man's 
scholarly  and  cultural  activity; 

(3)  that  democracy  demands  wisdom  and 
vision  In  its  citizens  and  that  It  must 
therefore  foster  and  support  a  form  of  edu- 
cation designed  to  make  men  masters  of 
their  technology  and  not  Its  unthinking 
servant; 

(4)  that  It  IS  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  add  to  programs  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  humanities  and  the  arts 


by  local.  State,  regional,  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations; 

(5)  that  the  practice  of  art  and  the  study 
of  the  humanities  requires  constant  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  and  that,  while  no 
government  can  call  a  great  artist  or  scholar 
Into  existence.  It  Is  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
create  and  sustain  not  only  a  climate  en- 
couraging freedom  of  thought.  Imagination, 
and  Inquiry  but  also  the  material  conditions 
facilitating  the  release  of  this  creative  talent; 

16)  that  the  world  leadership  which  has 
come  to  the  United  States  cannot  rest  solely 
upon  superior  power,  wealth,  and  technology, 
but  must  be  solidly  founded  upon  worldwide 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  Nation's  high 
qualities  as  a  leader  in  the  realm  of  Ideas 
and  of  the  spirit;  and 

(71  tliat.  In  order  to  Implement  these 
findings.  It  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  and  to  strengthen  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  omce  of  Education  with  re- 
spect to  education  In  the  arts  and  the 
humanities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "humanities"  includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  the  study  of  the  following: 
language,  both  modern  and  classic,  and 
linguistics:  literature,  history.  Jurisprudence, 
and  philosophy:  archeology;  the  history, 
criticism,  theory  and  practice  of  the  arts; 
and  those  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  which 
have  humanistic  content  and  employ 
humanistic  methods. 

(b)  The  term  "the  arts"  Includes,  but  la 
not  limited  to.  music  (Instrumental  and 
vocal),  dance,  drama,  folk  art,  creative  writ- 
ing, architecture  and  allied  fields,  palming, 
sculpture,  photography,  graphic  and  craft 
arts.  Industrial  design,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  pictures,  television,  radio, 
tape  and  sound  recording,  and  the  arts  re- 
lated to  the  presentation,  performance,  exe- 
cution, and  exhibition  of  such  major  art 
forms. 

(CI  The  term  "production"  means  plays 
(With  or  without  music),  ballet,  dance  and 
choral  performances,  concerts,  recitals, 
operas,  exhibitions,  readings,  motion  pic- 
tures, television,  radio,  and  tape  and  sound 
recordings,  and  any  other  activities  involving 
the  execution  or  rendition  of  the  arts  and 
meeting  such  standards  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
established  by  section  5  of  this  Act 

(d)  The  term  "project"  means  programs 
organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Including  programs  to  foster  American 
artistic  creativity,  to  commission  works  of 
art.  to  create  opportunities  for  individuals 
to  develop  artistic  talents  when  carried  on 
as  a  part  of  a  program  otherwise  Included 
In  this  definition,  and  to  develop  and  en- 
hance public  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  arts,  and  Includes,  where  appropriate, 
rental,  purchase,  renovation,  or  construction 
of  facilities,  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  and 
acquisition  of  equipment. 

(e)  The  term  "group"  Includes  any  State 
or  other  public  agency,  and  any  nonprofit 
scKlety.  Institution,  organization,  associa- 
tion, museum,  or  establishment  In  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  incorporated. 

if)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tliere  is  established  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Founda- 
tion") ,  which  shall  be  composed  of  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
(hereinafter  established^ . 
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I  ta .  The  purpose  of  tne  Foundation  shall 
be  lo  develop  iinU  promoic  a  broadly  con- 
ceived nutional  policy  of  support  for  the 
humanliios  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(CI  In  the  administration  of  this  Act  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
deierminatlon.  personnel,  or  curricvilum.  or 
the  udniiuiotration  or  operatioli  of  any  school 
or  other  non-Federal  agency,  institution. 
orKanizutton.or  association. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOB  THE  ARTS 

Sec.  5.  lai  There  is  cptfiblished  within  the 
Foundation  a  National  Endowment  for  the 
arts 

lb)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Chairman,  to  be  known  us  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

<c»  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
itiei  and  the  National  Cijuncil  on  the  Arts, 
ts  aiitli(jrl?.Gd  to  e.stabllsh  and  curry  out  a 
_  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  itroups  or.  in 
approprl.ite  cases,  to  Individuals  engaged  m 
or  concerned  with  the  arts,  for  the  purpose 
of  enablini!  them  to  provide  or  support  in 
the  United  States— 

1 1 1  productions  which  have  .substantial 
artistic  and  cultural  significance,  giving  em- 
phasis to  American  creativity  and  the  main- 
tenance and  encouragement  of  professiumil 
excellence; 

|2)  productions,  meeting  professional 
st:indiirds  or  standards  of  iiutlien'itity,  Ir- 
respective of  origin  which  pre  ot  significant 
merit  and  which,  without  such  assistvince, 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  our  clll- 
zens  in  many  areas  of  the  country; 

(J I  projects  that  will  encourage  and  assist 
artista  and  enable  them  to  achieve  stand- 
ards of  professional  excellence; 

i4i  project.*;  that  will  encouraee  and  de- 
velop the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  ot  the 
i,ris  by  our  citizens;  and 

|5>  otlier  relevant  projects,  including  sur- 
'.cys.  research,  and  planning  in  the  arts. 

Id)(li  In  addition  to  performing  any  of 
the  functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
prescribed  by  the  Nntional  Arts  and  Cultural 
Development  .\ct  of  1064.  Public  Law  88-579, 
approved  September  3.  1064,  the  Individual 
appointed  under  .^ncli  Act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Naiiou;i|  Conr.cli  on  the  Arts  .shali  serve 
as  the  Ch.t.rnian  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  In  lieu  of  receiving  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  prescribed  by  section  6(,ci 
of  sucli  Act.  sucli  Individual  serving  as  Chnlr- 
inan  ot  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
same  rate  pre.«rrlbed  by  law  for  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(2>t.M  The  first  sentence  of  section  0(b) 
ot  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  19G4  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows;  "The  term  of  office  ot  the  Chair- 
man shall  be  four  years,  and  the  Chairman 
sh.ill  be  eligible  for  reappointment." 

iBl  The  amendment  made  by  clause  lAi 
of  this  paragraph  shiU  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  Cnalnnan  holding  office  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  each 
Chairman  holding  office  thereafter. 

(el  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  group 
under  this  section  except  upon  application 
therefor  which  is  submitted  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  accordance  with 
regulations  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Chairman. 

(t)  The  total  amount  of  any  grant  to  any 
group  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  ot  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  SO  per  centum  ot  the 
total  cost  of  such  project  or  production,  ex- 
cept that  not  more  than  20  per  centtim  of  the 
funds  allotted  by  the  National  Endowment 
tor  the  Arts  for  this  purpose  for  any  fiscal 
year   may  be  available   for  such  grants  In 


that  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  such  limi- 
tation in  the  case  of  any  group  which  sub- 
mits evidence  to  the  Endowment  that  it  has 
attempted  urisuccessfully  to  secure  an 
amount  of  funds  equal  to  the  grant  ap- 
plied for  by  such  group,  together  with  a 
statement  ot  the  proportion  which  any  funds 
it  has  secured  represent  of  the  funds  ap- 
plied tor  by  such  group. 

(g)  Any  group  shall  be  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  pursuant  to  this  section 
only  if  (1)  no  part  of  its  net  earnings  In- 
ures to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stocltholder 
or  stoclcholders.  or  Individual  or  Individuals. 
and  12)  donations  to  such  groups  are  allow- 
able as  a  charitable  contribution  under  the 
standards  of  subsection  (ci  of  section  170 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(hjdi  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  and  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts.  Is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  assist  the 
scver.^l  States  in  supporting  existing  proj- 
ects and  productions  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards enumerated  In  section  5lc)  of  this  Act, 
and  In  developing  projects  and  productions 
in  the  arts  In  such  a  manner  as  will  furnish 
adequate  programs,  facilltle.ii,  and  ser^'lces 
m  the  arts  to  ali  the  people  and  communi- 
ties in  each  of  the  several  States. 

(2)  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance  m 
any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  Euch  grants  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  such  fl!;cal  year  and  accompany  such  ap- 
plication With  a  plan  which  the  Chairman 
finds— 

lAi  designates  or  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  agency  i  hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "State 
agency")  as  the  sole  agency  tor  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan, 

ibi  proMdes  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  subsection  will  be  expended 
*;olely  on  projects  and  produotionG  approved 
bv  the  State  agency  which  carry  out  one  or 
more  of  the  objectives  of  this  subsection;  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  State  is  allotted  funds  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  plan  may  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $25,000  ot  such  funds  will 
be  expended  solely  to  conduct  a  survey  In 
order  to  study  and  develop  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  agency  in  the  State, 
and  to  execute  such  plans;  and 

(CI  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Chairman 
may  from  time  to  time  require, 

l3|  Each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Chairman  in  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1966.  or  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
maximum  allotment  in  any  such  fiscal  year 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  resulting 
after  dividing  the  total  amount  appropriated 
to  the  National  Endowment  lor  the  Arts  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  the  total  number  ot  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  limitation  prescribed  by 
section  11(b)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
amounts  that  may  be  appropriated  under 
such  section  lo  match  any  amounts  received 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
under  section  10(al(2>  of  this  Act.  in  the 
event  that  any  svim  Is  remaining  out  ot  the 
maximum  allotment  availoble  under  this 
paragraph  for  grants  to  each  State  in  ony 
fiscal  year  after  all  allotments  are  made  to 
States  with  approved  plans  In  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  aggregate 
of  such  remaining  sums  or  any  portion 
thereof  shall  be  available  to  match  any 
amounts  which  are  received  by  the  Endow- 
ment under  such  section  10(a)  (2i  in  excess 
of  $2,250,000. 

(4)  The  amount  ot  any  grants  allotted  to 
any  State  or  State  agency  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  project  or  production 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 


cost  of  such  project  or  production.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable In  the  case  of  funds  expended  t;i 
conduct  a  survey,  or  execute  plans  under  n 
survey,  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(b, 
of  this  subsection. 

(I)  Whenever  the  Chairman,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
any  group  or  State  agency,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  any  such  group  is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  this  seciiod. 

(2)  any  such  agency  Is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  terms  and  conditions  o! 
Its  State  plan  approved  under  this  section;  or 

(3)  any  funds  granted  to  such  group  or 
agency  under  this  section  have  been  dive.-tetl 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  al- 
lotted or  paid 

the  Chairman  sh.iU  immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  and  the  group  or 
State  agency  concerned  that  no  furtlier 
grants  will  be  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  such  group  or  State  agency  unti; 
there  is  no  longer  any  default  or  failure  lo 
comply  or  the  diversion  has  been  corrected, 
or.  if  compliance  or  correction  is  impossible, 
until  the  group  or  State  repays  or  arranges 
the  repayment  of  the  Federal  funds  whicS 
have  been  improperly  diverted  or  expended 
(Jl  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  ri-ccip: 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  thnt  the 
group  or  individual  or  the  State  or  State 
agency  receiving  such  grant  furnish  adequate 
assurances  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
(1)  all  professional  performers  and  related 
or  supporting  protessional  personnel  (other 
than  laborers  and  mechanics  with  respect  to 
whom  labor  standards  are  prescribed  in  sub- 
section ikl  of  this  section)  employed  or. 
projects  or  productions  which  are  financed 
in  whole  or  In  part  under  this  section  will 
be  paid,  without  subsequent  deduction  or 
rebate  on  any  account,  not  less  than  the 
minimum  compensation  as  determined  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Latmr  to  be  the  prevailing 
minimum  compensation  for  persons  em- 
ployed m  similar  activities;  and  (2)  no  pan 
of  any  project  or  production  which  16  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  In  part  under  this  sec- 
tion will  be  performed  or  engaged  In  under 
working  conditions  which  are  unsanitary  ot 
hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
safety  ot  the  employees  engaged  in  such 
project  or  production.  Compliance  witli  the 
safety  and  sanitary  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  performance  or  part  thereof  Is  tu 
take  place  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  u: 
compliance.  The  Secertary  ot  Labor  flial' 
have  the  authority  to  prescribe  standards, 
regulations,  and  procedures  as  he  may  deOT 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(k)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  that  the 
group  or  individual  or  the  State  or  Stiite 
agency  receiving  such  grant  furnish  ade- 
quate assurances  to  the  Secretary  of  Lobor 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employw 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  caa- 
struction  projects  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
iSecret.Try  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  VSC 
276a — 276a-5 ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shsi: 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  staudardi 
specified  in  this  subsection  the  autliorlt.v 
ond  functions  set  forth  in  Reorgani7atioa 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R  3178;  S 
use  133Z-15I  and  section  2  of  the  Act  o. 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  US  C.  276c) 

1 1 1  The  Chairman  shall  correlate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Art*  Insofar  as  practicable,  with  existing 
Federal  programs  and  with  those  undertaKer. 
by  other  public  agencies  or  private  groups 
and  shall  develop  the  programs  of  the  En- 
dowment with  due  regard  to  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  which  cao 
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be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  under  ex- 
isting programs. 

TSANSFEH    OF    THE    WATlONAL    COtJNCIL    ON    THE 
ARTS 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  established  by  the  National  Arts  and 
(Cultural  Development  Act  ot  1984.  and  its 
functions  are  transferred  from  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

ibi  The  National  Council  ot»  the  Arts 
ihall.  In  addition  to  performing  any  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  prescribed  by  the 
N.itlonal  Arta  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964.  ( 1 )  advise  the  Chairman  with 
respect  to  policies,  programs,  and  procedures 
for  carrying  out  his  functions,  duties,  or  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  (2)  review  applications  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  made  under  this  Act  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Chairman.  The  Chairman  shall  not  approve 
or  disapprove  any  such  application  until  he 
has  received  the  recommendation  of  the 
Oouncll  on  such  applic4ition.  unless  the 
Council  fails  to  make  a  recommendation 
thereon  within  a  reasonable  time. 

ic)  The  function  of  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  with  respect  to 
serving  OS  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts,  now  derived  from 
section  5(a)  of  the  National  Arta  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  of  1964,  Is  hereby 
iibolishcd. 

(dl(l)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
of  the  National  Arts  and  Cultirral  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■twenty-four"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■•.Tentv-slx", 

|2)  Clause  (2)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
.section  5(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting,  immediately  after  "taking  office", 
the  following:  "prior  to  May  31.  1965,". 

i3i  The  second  sentence  of  section  7(a) 
of  "uch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Tlilrteen"  and  Inserting  "Fourteen", 

I4i  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

i5i  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed, 

(ei  Except  as  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
'0  the  Chairman  and  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  Insofar  as  neces.=ary  for,  or  In- 
cidental to,  carrying  out  the  tjbjectives  of 
this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR     THE     HUMANITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Foundation  a  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

(bill I  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
■•oneent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  low  for  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

12)  The  term  of  ofBce  of  the  Chairman 
shall  he  four  years,  and  the  Chairman  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Chairman. 

ic)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  ot  the 
Fedenil  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
ia.imties  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  (hereinafter  established).  Is  au- 
thsrized  to— 

'  1 1  develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
'  nritional  policy  for  the  promotion  of 
progress  and  .scholarship  In  the  humanities; 

i2i  initiate  and  support  research  and  pro- 
?fani6  to  strengthen  the  research  potential 
»f  the  Umted  States  in  the  humanities  by 
making  arrangements  (including  grants, 
'oans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance)  with 
intUvlduals  or  groups  to  support  such 
activities; 
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(3)  award  fellowships  and  grants  to  Insti- 
tutions or  individuals  for  training  in  the 
humanities  Fellowships  awarded  to  Indi- 
viduals under  this  authority  may  be  for  the 
purpose  of  study  or  research  at  appropriate 
nonprofit  institutions  selected  by  the  recip- 
ient of  such  aid,  for  stated  periods  of  time, 

(4)  foster  the  interchange  of  information 
in  the  humanities; 

(5)  foster,  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements  with  groups,  public  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  humanities; 
and 

16)  support  the  publication  of  scholarly 
works  In  the  humanities  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1895  (28  Stat.  622).  and  section  11 
of  the  Act  of  March  I.  1919  (40  Stat.  1270; 
44U.SC    111). 

(d)  The  Chairman  shall  correlate  the  pro- 
grams of  tile  National  Endowment  for  the 
HiunaiUties.  Intofar  as  practicable,  w^ith  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  and  with  thoise  under- 
taken by  other  public  agencies  or  private 
groups,  and  shall  develop  the  programs  of  the 
Endowment  with  due  regard  to  the  contri- 
bution to  the  objectives  ot  this  Act  which  can 
be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  under 
existing  programs. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COITNCIL  ON 
THE    HUMANITIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  a 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  on  the 
Humanities,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  and  twenty-six  other  members 
appo.nted  by  the  President  from  private  life. 
Such  members  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  distinguished  service  and  scholarship  or 
creativity  and  in  a  manner  which  will  provide 
a  comprehensive  representation  of  the  views 
of  scholars  and  professional  practitioners  in 
the  humanities  and  of  the  public  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  President  Is 
requested  in  the  making  of  such  appoint- 
ments to  give  consideration  to  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  from  time  to  time  be  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  leading  national  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  humanities. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  except  that  (1)  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  serve,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  nine  for  terms  ot 
two  years,  nine  for  terms  ot  four  years, 
and  eight  for  terms  of  six  years,  and  (2) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shell 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed.  No  member 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  during 
the  two-year  period  following  the  expiration 
of  his  term. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
ot  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice 
during  each  calendar  year.  Fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Members  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  com- 
pensation and  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In 
the  .=nme  manner  as  is  provided  In  section  8 
of  Public  Law  88-579  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts. 

( f )  The  Council  shall  ( 1 )  advise  the  Chair- 
man with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  his  functions, 
and  (2)  shall  review  applications  for  finan- 
cial support  and  make  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The  Chairman 
shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  an  applica- 
tion until  he  has  received  the  Council's  rec- 
ommendation unless  the  Council  fails  to 
make  a  recommendation  on  the  application 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    FEDERAL    COUNCIL    ON 
THE    ARTS    AND    THE    HUMANITIES 

Sec.  9.  (ai  There  is  established  within  the 
Foundation  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities. 


(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Director  cf 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress,  and  a  member  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President  shall 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  from 
among  the  members.  Tlie  President  is  au- 
thorized to  change  the  membership  of  the 
Council  from  time  to  time  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  meet  changes  In  Federal  programs 
or  executive  branch  organization. 

( c )  The  Council  shall- — 

(1)  advise  and  consult  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
tor  the  Humanities  on  major  problems  aris- 
ing In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation; 

(2)  coordinate,  by  advise  and  consulta- 
tion, so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  policies  and 
operations  ot  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  Including  Joint  support  of 
octivitles,  as  appropriate; 

(3 1  promote  coordination  between  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Foundation  and 
related  programs  and  activities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and 

(4)  plan  and  coordinate  appropriate  par- 
ticipation (Including  productions  and  proj- 
ects) in  mojor  and  historic  national  events. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10,  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authorities 
vested  in  them  by  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hun>anlties,  In 
carrying  out  their  respective  functions,  shall 
each  have  authority— 

(1)  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  governing  the  manner  in 
which  his  functions   shall   be   carried   out; 

(2)  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
used  for  the  purposes  ot  the  Pound.ation  or 
one  of  Its  Endowments,  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  or  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  end  to  use. 
sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sections  5(c) 
and  7(c)  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  functions  transferred  by  section  8(ai 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of 
an  Endowment,  to  receive  (and  to  use,  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of.  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2))  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed  or  devised  to  that  En- 
dowment with  a  condition  or  restriction,  in- 
cluding a  condition  that  the  Chairman  use 
other  funds  of  that  Endowment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  employees,  subject  to  the  civil 
serve  laws,  as  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions,  define  their  duties,  and  supervise 
and  direct  their  activities; 

(5)  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  appropri- 
ate, experts  and  consultants.  Including 
panels  ot  experts,  who  may  be  employed  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(5U.S-C-55a); 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel 
and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govem- 
Aient  service  employed  without  compensa- 
tion; 

(7)  rent  office  opace  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

(8)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 
In  any  case  in  which  any  money  or  other 
property  is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  the  Foundation  (A)  without  designation 
of  the  Endowment  for  the  benefit  of  which 
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5ucli  property  la  Intended,  and  (B)  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  It 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation, 
such  properly  sh-ill  be  deemed  to  have  been 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  !n  equal 
shares  to  each  Endowment  within  the  &cope 
of  paragraph  (2t  of  this  subsection,  and 
each  Chairman  of  an  Endowment  shall  have 
authority  to  receive  such  property  under 
such  paragraph.  In  any  case  In  which  any 
money  or  other  property  Is  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Foundation  with 
a  condition  or  restriction  similar  to  a  con- 
dition or  restriction  covered  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  such  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  donated,  bequeathed, 
nr  devised,  within  the  scope  of  such  para- 
prnph.  to  that  Endowment  whose  function 
It  Is  to  carry  out  the  purpose  or  purposes 
described  or  referred  to  by  the  terms  of  such 
condition  or  restriction,  and  eacli  Chairman 
of  an  Endowment  shall  have  authority  to 
receive  such  property  under  such  paragraph 
For  the  purpo.s€8  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
If  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  stioh  a  con- 
dition nr  restriction  Is  covered  by  the  func- 
tions of  both  Endowment*,  or  If  some  of  the 
purp>:)&e5  of  such  a  condition  or  restriction 
are  covered  by  the  functions  of  one  Endow- 
ment and  other  of  the  purposes  of  such  a 
condition  or  restriction  are  covered  by  the 
functions  of  the  other  Endowment,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
shrill  determine  an  equitable  manner  for 
distribution  between  each  of  the  Endow- 
ment of  the  property  po  donated .  be- 
queathed, or  devised.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  income  tax.  gift  tax.  and  estate  tax  laws 
of  the  United  States,  any  money  or  other 
property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to 
the  Foundation  or  one  of  Its  Endowments 
and  received  by  the  Chairman  of  an  Endow- 
ment pursuant  to  authority  derived  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
shall  each  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  of 
each  year.  T\\e  report  shall  stimmarlze  the 
activities  of  the  Endowment  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  may  include  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Chairman  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities, 
respectively,  may  each  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
Jonuan-  of  each  year  setting  forth  a  summary 
of  Its  activities  during  the  preceding  year  or 
Its  recommendfttions  for  any  measures  which 
it  considers   necessary   or  desirable. 

.^VTHOBIZATION     OF     APPROPRI.ATION9 

szc.  11.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
sections  5(C)  and  7(c)  and  the  functions 
transferred  by  section  6(a)  of  this  Act.  there 
la  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1086.  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  sum  of 
•lO.OOOOOO:  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law.  Sums  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Endowments  of  the  Foundation, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(bi  In  addition  to  the  simis  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  each  Endowment  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by 
that  Endowment  under  section  10(a)(2)  of 
LhLs  Act,  except  that  amounts  appropriated 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed  *2.250.- 
000  for  any  Qscal  year,  and  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Natloaal  Endowment  for  the 


Humanities  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  86.000.000  for  any  fiscal  year. 
Amounts  appropriated  to  an  Endowment 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(cl  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arte  the  sum.  of  82.750,000  for  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1966,  for 
use  in  carrying  out  it*  activities  authorized 
by  section  5(h).  Sums  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

nWANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOB  STHENGTHKNIKC  IN- 
STRUCTION    IN     THK     HtTMANITlES     AND     THE 

ARTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years  the  sum 
of  3500,000:  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
Jime  30.  1969.  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law  Such  sums  shall  be  used  for  ( 1 )  making 
payments  to  State  educational  agencie?  un- 
der this  section  for  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment (suitable  for  use  In  providing  educa- 
tion In  the  humanities  and  the  arts)  and 
for  minor  remodeling  described  In  =iubsection 
(cHl)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  making  loans 
authorized  In  subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

lb)  Sums  appropriated  pursxiant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  allotted  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  provided  in  subsections  (a )  and  (c)  of 
section  302  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (72  StJit  1588: 
20  use  442 K 

(c)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  section  shall  submit  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  through  its 
State  educational  agency  a  State  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  1004(a) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1603:  20  U.SC. 
584).  and— 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  wUI  be 
expended  solely  for  projects  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  for  (A)  acquisition 
of  special  equipment  i  other  than  supplies 
consumed  in  use).  Including  audiovisual 
materials  and  equipment,  and  printed  and 
published  materials  (other  than  textbooks). 
suitable  for  use  In  providing  education  In  the 
humanities  and  the  arts,  and  (B)  minor  re- 
modeling of  laboratory  or  other  space  used 
for  such  materials  or  equipment. 

(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  such  projects  in  the  State 
for  assistance  under  this  section  and  pro- 
vides for  undertaking  such  projects.  Insofar 
as  financial  resources  available  therefor  make 
possible.  In  the  order  determined  by  the  ap- 
plication of  such  principles: 

(31  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  State  educational  agency  to  any 
applicant  for  a  project  under  this  section; 
and 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  special  equip- 
ment acquired  with  assistance  furnished 
under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  and  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (b)  and  (o  of  section 
1004  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
as  amended  (72  Stat.  1603:  20  VS.C.  584). 
shall  apply  to  this  section  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  applicable  to  State  plans  under  that 

Act. 

(e)  Payments  to  States  from  allotments 
made  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  In  section 
304  of  the  Tfattonai  DefenM  Education  Act 


of  1958.  afi  amended  (72  Stat.  1589;  280  X5  5C 
444). 

(f )  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  and  ad. 
minister  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  In  section 
305  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1590;  20  USC 
445). 

TEACHER  TBAINING    INSTITITTES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commissioner  of  Ediicauos 
for  the  flscai  year  ending  June  30.  19^6.  tmo 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  years  the  auin  ol 
$500,000;  but  for  the  flscai  year  ending  on 
June  30,  1969.  and  each  subsequent  fisca] 
year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  ji 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorise  bj 
law.  Such  sums  shall  be  used  to  enable  tts 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  arrangt, 
tlirough  grants  or  contracts,  with  instiiu- 
tlons  of  higher  education  for  the  operatwa 
by  them  within  the  United  States  of  Uion- 
term  or  regular  session  Institutes  lor  ad- 
vanced study,  including  study  lo  the  use  ri! 
new  materials,  to  improve  the  qualificaiioc 
of  iiidivlduals  who  are  engaged  In  or  prepar- 
ing to  engage  In  the  teaching  or  supervtslOB 
or  training  of  wachers,  of  such  suhjpcLs  as 
will,  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  o£  ifce 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humunuieg, 
strengthen  the  teaching  of  tlie  humanities 
and  the  arts  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

(b>  Each  Individual  who  attends  an  Imtl- 
tute  operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
»75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attend* 
ance  at  such  Institute,  and  each  such  indi- 
vidual with  one  or  more  dependents  shall 
receive  an  additional  stipend  at  the  rnle  ol 
&15  per  week  for  each  such  dependent 

PRESIDENTIAL    APPOnriMENTS 

Sec.  14.  The  President  is  requested  t: 
make  such  appointments  i  Including  anj 
nomination)  as  are  provided  for  In  this  Act 
within  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  o! 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  ot 
S.  1483  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  HA 
9460  as  passed, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  ihW 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill  (H.R.  9460)  were  laid  on  the 
table. 

CENTRAL    LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  spoke  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  may  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter :  also  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  insert  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  9460  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  W 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne* 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISSISSIPPI  ELECTION  CONTESTS 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committ^ 
on  House  Administration,  reported  ths 
following  privileged  resolution  <H.  R^ 
585.  Kept.  No.  1008).  which  was  refexrec 
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to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  585 
Resolt^ed.  That  the  election  contests  of 
Augusta  Wheadon.  contestant,  against 
tHoM.^.>  G.  Abernitht.  contestee.  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Mississippi; 
pannie  Lou  Hamer.  contestant,  against  Jmuxe 
L  WiiTTTEN.  contestee.  Second  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  Mildred 
Coecy,  Evelyn  Nelson,  and  Allen  Johnson, 
contestant*,  against  John  Bell  Wu-uams. 
contestee.  Third  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi;  Annte  DeVine.  contest- 
ant, against  Prentiss  Waucer.  contestee. 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi;  and  Victoria  Jackson  Gray, 
contestiint.  against  Wn-LiAM  M.  Colmeh.  con- 
testee, Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the 
Stfite  of  Mississippi,  be  dismissed  and  that 
Xbe  said  Thomas  G.  Aeernethy.  Jamie  L. 
WiCTTEN.  John  Bzll  Williams,  Peenti^ 
WALKZ31.  and  William  M.  Colmeb  are  entitled 
to  their  seals  as  Representatives  of  said  dis- 
tricts and  State 
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COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION     AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  permission 
to  sit  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reser\'ing  the  risht  to  object,  has  this 
matter  been  cleared  with  the  ranking 
minority  member? 

Mr  POWELL.  Yes;  we  have  talked 
it  over. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AyresI  agreed 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  com- 
mittee's  meeting    tomorrow   afternoon? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  ulked  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun),  the 
ranking  member  on  the  subcommittee 
having  the  matter  before  \is.  which  Is 
the  hearing   on   NLRB. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

TO  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OP 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS  FUR- 
NISHED TO  MEMBERS  BY  THE 
CLERK   OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  'H.J.  Res.  309)  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1963.  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  electric  typewrit- 
ers which  may  be  furnished  to  Members 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mlch- 
lean? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  the  number  of  Members  In  the  House 
who  need  these  additional  typewriters? 
Is  there  a  substantial  basis  for  this  ac- 
Uon? 

Mr.  NEDZI.    I  will  be  very  happy  to. 
Since  the  addition  of  one  clerk  hired  at 
*e  beginning  of  this  term  ot  Congress, 
CXI IJ13 


iho  Subcommittee  on  Electrical  Equip- 
ment has  received  numerous  requests 
from  Members  for  an  additional  electric 
typewriter.  House  Joint  Resolution  309 
merely  makes  in  order  to  authorize  one 
additional  t>'pewriter  per  Member,  one  of 
which  may  be  an  automatic  typewriter. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  Is  no  reqtiirement 
that  this  be  issued  in  kind? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  There  is  no  such  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentlemsui  have 
any  idea  what  these  new  modern-day 
electric  typewriters  cost,  or  what  this  will 
cost  if  435  Members  avail  themselves  of 
this  permission? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  We  do  not  have  any 
record  on  it  at  this  time  becai;se  the 
committee  has  not  gone  Into  It.  The 
committee  will  have  to  select  a  source. 

I  might  add  that  this  joint  resolution 
has  been  cleared  with  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  and  there  was  unanimous 
consent  in  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  is  the  "trickle  down" 
theory  as  a  result  of  the  effect  of  adding 
this  extra  employee  awhile  back  or 
whether  it  is  the  "trickle  up"  theory,  as 
proposed  here  yesterday. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  question  comes  up  as  to  where 
these  typewriters  can  be  used.  Many 
of  use  have  offices  In  our  home  districts 
In  Federal  buildings.  The  question  then 
comes  up  as  to  whether  we  can  use  these 
typewriters  as  long  as  they  are  used  In 
a  Federal  building  in  our  respective 
districts. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield,  this  would  have  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  resolution.  I 
woiUd  state  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  did 
not  hear  the  response  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  This  would  have  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  separate  resolution.  It  Is 
not  covered  by  this  resolution.  This 
resolution  merely  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional electric  typewriter. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Why 
could  we  not  have  it  understood  here  as 
a  statement  of  legislative  intent  that 
these  typewriters  might  be  used  by  our 
employees  In  our  congressional  offices  In 
our  districts  since  they  are  located  In 
Federal  buildings? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  think  we 
can  state  It  but  It  Is  not  In  the  resolu- 
tion and  will  not  be  the  rule  In  the  ab- 
sense  of  a  separate  resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
an  amendment  be  In  order? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  No;  I  do  not  know  what 
the  parliamentary  situation  at  this  time. 
Is,  whether  an  amendment  would  be  in 
order  or  not. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  I  can  answer  that  question.  It  has 
been  raised  before  and  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Building  Commission  here, 
the  members  of  the  Building  Commis- 
sion, have  control  over  the  equipment 
that  is  going  out  of  the  offices  of  the 
Members  to  their  districts,  and  if  they 
want  to  permit  Members  to  take  type- 
writers out,  they  are  the  ones  to  author- 
ize it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
might  add  further  that  as  the  matter 
now  stands  no  typewriter  could  be  placed 
In  a  Member's  office  or  u.sed  in  any  other 
place  but  in  the  House  Office  Buildings 
In  Washington.  With  this  extra  em- 
ployee and  with  the  employees  being 
added  at  places  where  they  are  of  the 
most  use  to  the  Members,  it  would  seem 
to  me  logical  that  where  there  is  proper 
certification  by  the  Commission^where 
there  is  proper  Member  certification  of 
need  and  use  as  well — and  with  a  receipt 
given  between  the  custodian.s  of  the 
respective  Federal  office  building!^,  the 
Members  ought  to  be  able  to  use  these 
typewriters  either  in  officially  designated 
offices  in  Washington  here  or  in  their 
respective  districts. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  but  regrettably  this 
resolution  does  not  cover  that  point. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
withdraw  my  resen'ation.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows; 

H.J.   Res.   309 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  fie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Th.it  section  2  of  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  furnish  certain  electrical  or 
mechanical  office  equipment  lor  the  use  of 
Members.  ofBcers.  and  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives",  approved  March 
25.  1953,  as  amended  (2  USC  I12a-1».  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three  electric  type- 
writers" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four 
electric  typewriters",  and  by  striking  out 
■four  electric  typewriters"  and  Inserting  tn 
Ueu  thereof  "&ve  electric  typewrtters". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  10.  following  "typewriters", 
insert  "one  of  which  may  be  an  automatic 
typewTlter." 

Page  2.  line  2,  following  "typewrtters",  in- 
sert "one  of  which  may  be  an  automatic 
typewriter". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  lolnt  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRADING  STAMPS  BY  ANY  OTHER 
NAME  IS  STILL  A  DISCOUNT 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Spcalcer.  I  have 
been  discussing  the  question  of  trading 
stamps  and  their  effect  on  the  economy 
for  a  niunber  of  months  and  I  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation that  is  not  very  widely  known 
or  available  about  this  subject.  I  won- 
der just  how  many  of  my  collea'jues  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  Government 
has  entered  a  new  role  which  is  not  un- 
like the  role  of  the  American  housewife? 
The  US.  Government  is  faced  with  all 
the  problems  attendant  with  collecting 
trading  stamps.  For  like  Mrs.  American 
Consumer,  the  U.S.  Government  finds 
that  through  the  normal  practices  of  do- 
ing business,  the  Government  agencies 
have  been  collecting  trading  stamps.  The 
practice  of  acccpliny  trading  stamps,  of 
course,  presents  many  new  problems,  for 
I  have  searched  all  of  the  Government 
publications  on  job  classifications  and 
nowhere  do  I  find  the  office  of  stamp  lick- 
ers  who  must  be  in  charge  of  pasting 
these  stamps  in  book.s  And  what  about 
the  department  of  premium  selection? 
Perhaps  the  Government  could  make  use 
of  all  these  stamps  collected  by  prepar- 
ing ant!  issuing  a  U.S.  Government  serv- 
ice redemption  catalogue.  On  one  page 
we  could  offer  stamp.s  to  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  attend  quorums  or  go 
lo  committee  meetings. 

Another  page  might  offer  trading 
stamps  to  taxpayers  who  perhaps  mail  In 
returns  early  or,  perhaps,  instead  of  cash 
refunds  a  taxpayer  might  receive  stamps 
instead  of  cash.  We  might  open  a  whole 
new  area  in  the  field  of  youth  by  offering 
stamps  for  good  behavior,  or  maybe  in- 
stead of  a  pay  raLse  for  our  Government 
•■mployces  we  could  give  them  stamps. 

Gentlemen,  is  it  not  about  time  we 
looked  into  this  runaway,  undisciplined, 
unregulated  industry?  Perhaps  we  might 
get  back  to  the  old  fashioned  cash  sav- 
ings so  both  the  housewife  and  the  U.S. 
Government  can  get  the  lowest  possible 
price  for  what  they  purchase. 


CRIME 
Mr      DUNCAN     of     Tennessee. 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
"The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  Is  asking 
Congress  to  give  high  priority  to  high- 
way beautiflcation  this  year,  while  at  the 
same  time  pushing  aside  anticrlme  bills. 

Our  increasing  crimes,  especially  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  other  big  cities, 
are  hard  to  accept.  While  I  like  to  see 
our  highways  Ijeautlful.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned atX)Ut  the  safety  of  our  citizens. 
We  should  study  this  growing  crime 
wave  before  we  plant  seedlings  and  flow- 
ers along  the  roadways. 

Our  crime  figures  are  terrlfjrlng,  espe- 
cially where  young  people  are  concerned. 


In  5  years,  arrests  of  persons  under  18 
years  of  age  for  assault  are  up  79  per- 
cent; for  drunkenness,  up  52  percent; 
for  disorderly  conduct,  up  18  percent. 

The  rate  of  serious  crimes  is  increas- 
ing 6  times  faster  than  our  population 
grovrth.  A  murder,  rape,  robbery,  ag- 
gravated assault,  burglary,  larceny,  or 
auto  theft  occurs  on  the  average  of  every 
15  seconds  in  the  United  States.. 

Our  serious  crime  rate  is  up  11  per- 
cent over  last  year.  And  the  dreadful 
part  of  all  this  is  that  76  percent  of  all 
criminals  apprehended  are  repeaters. 

I  cannot  understand  the  administra- 
tion's casual  attitude  toward  what  I  see 
as  a  growing  tide  of  crime.  We  should 
be  making  every  effort  possible,  and  at 
once,  to  combat  it.  Certainly,  planting 
more  shrubbery  and  flowers  is  not  the 
answer.         

HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  testimony  that  was  prepared  by 
Col.  John  M.  Kyle  II.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Kalorama  Citizens  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Colonel  Kyle  made  some  vei-y 
interesting  observations  concerning  the 
pros  and  cons  on  this  subject.  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  House  at  this  time 
what  I  feel  is  an  amusing  as  well  as  an 
interesting  excerpt  from  his  testimony 
concerning  the  financial  aspects  of  this 
problem.    I  quote  from  his  testimony: 

II  by  some  miracle  the  CcrgreBS  should  be 
pressured  Into  tlUs  delegation  of  its  control 
over  the  spending  of  the  Nation  the  end  of 
rpijresontatlve  government  would  be  close 
at  hond.  The  Bituatlon  would  be  akin  to 
that  of  King  Lear  after  he  gave  his  kingdom 
and  all  of  his  property  to  his  eldest  daugh- 
ters. As  Shakespeare  relates  It,  Leor  was 
culded  by  his  Jester,  who  told  him  that  he 
bpcime  a  weakling  "whence  thou  made  thy 
daughters  thy  mother,  gave  them  the  rod 
and  lowered  thy  breeches."  Then  In  answer 
to  Lear's  tiuestlon,  "Thlnlc  you  me  lo  be  a 
fool?"  The  Jester  replied:  "All  thy  other 
titles  thou  has  given  away,  that  thou  wast 
born  with." 


THE   1965  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  .AWARD  CITA- 
TIONS TO  TflE  HONORABLE  WIL- 
LIAM   M     McCULLOCH    AND    THE 
HONORABLE  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 
Mr.  BETTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record   and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
10  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  two  of  our  colleagues  received 
high    recognition    from    the    American 


Political  Science  Association.  The  Hon- 
orable William  M.  McCulloch,  of  OhiQ, 
and  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  oI 
Arkaasas,  were  recipients  of  the  as- 
sociations  Distinguished  Service  Awsids 
These  awards  are  made  every  2  >ears  to 
outstanding  legislators  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention,  as  the  association 
says,  "to  effective  legislative  service 
which  might  otherwise  go  unnoticeii, 
thus  dramatizing  the  role  of  free  elec- 
tions in  bringing  into  public  life  indi- 
viduals of  high  abilities  and  variKi 
talents." 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  tiie 
House  v.iU  agree  that  this  years  selec- 
tions fulfill  in  every  way  the  standards 
which  the  association  has  set  in  recoe- 
iiizlng  for  this  honor  men  of  high  ablll- 
tips  and  varied  talents.  We  are  proud  oi 
the  record  and  accomplishments  of  the=e 
t\\o  colleagues  and  sh.'.re  the  respect  and 
estf  (.'in  of  the  .American  Political  Seienct 
Association  in  bestowing  upon  them 
these  outstanding  £.wards.  The  cita- 
tions to  them  follow : 

Wn-LUM  M.  McCvi.LOCH.  1965  Conobewionu 
DisTraoLHsHEn  .Service  Award  Cit,\tio.s- 

Wtthout  fanfare  and  unmindful  cl  Tie 
exigencies  of  narrow  partisan  adviint:ig( 
William  M.  McCulloch  works  tlrelesiily  sr.a 
effectively  to  Improve  the  quality  of  America 
life. 

ConBlstent  with  his  commitment  to  bnsic 
Constitutional  princiiile.s,  he  seeks  to  m.1111- 
laln  the  delicate  balance  between  Individual 
freedom.  State  reFpon-Mbillty.  and  Fcderel 
action.  Meticulous  In  his  uttontlou  lo  tli« 
Oner  points  of  law.  he  assumed  a  pivot.il  ro;c 
In  development  and  passage  of  the  C:'i; 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  exercising  patient  skill  is 
harmonizing  widely  divergent  viewpoints  Ir. 
committee  and  maintaining  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate  and  the  executive 
branch.  For  his  demonstrated  Integrity,  lo: 
his  resoluteness  of  purpose — and  I'.r  hu 
gentle  wit— he  has  the  admiration  ond  af- 
fection of  his  colleagues  In  both  parties 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  In  presenting  tbi! 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award  tn 
William  M.  McCulloch.  Republican,  rt 
Ohio — as  unassuming  scholar  of  the  law. 
muster  of  technical  detail,  and  champion  i'. 
human  rights  who  has  given  his  State  iiCd 
Nation  more  than  30  years  of  honorable  imd 
constructive  service. 

WiLBini  D.  Mills,   1965  Congressional  Du- 

TINCtrsIHED   SEB\^CE    AWARD   CITATION 

Scrupulously  fair  and  superbly  skilUul  .'- 
committee,  articulate  and  Informed  on  tb- 
House  floor.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  Is  unlveiisl': 
respected   as   a  legislative  craiuman. 

Unrelenting  In  his  attention  to  the  dcui:; 
of  public  policy,  he  has  Initiated  and  shapM 
programs  affecting  the  welfare  of  all  Amer- 
icans— m  the  fields  of  taxation,  tariff  ari 
trade  policy,  debt  management,  social  secu- 
rity and  health  care.  In  1963  and  1»W 
despite  continuing  controversy  over  nationz 
economic  policy,  be  helped  to  formulate  one 
to  guide  toward  enactment  one  of  the  ni''jf* 
Important  tax  reduction  bills  in  our  hlstorj 
Prudent  and  calm'  under  pressure,  be  t- 
recognized  by  proponent  and  opponent  all*? 
for  his  courteous  consideration  of  the  viei! 
of  all  who  appear  before  his  committee 

The  American  Political  Science  Associ'- 
tlon  takes  great  pleasure  In  presenting  tfi^ 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Awanl 
to  Waatnt  D  Mills.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas— 
a  con.sclentlous  legislator,  authority  tn; 
Government  finance,  and  responsive  cotc- 
mlttee  chairman  whose  sense  of  dedication 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Nation 
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DOMESTIC  FINANCE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE PROBE  RESURRECTS  DEAD 
CREDIT  UNION  DIRECTIVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
niarli.s,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash-, 
ington  Financial  Reports,  a  complete 
weekly  report  for  all  financial  Institu- 
tions, in  its  September  13.  1965.  issue, 
reports  in  its  feature  article  that  the 
Investigation  of  Federal  Services  Finance 
Corp.,  by  the  House  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  was  responsible  for  the 
ne'-v  Defense  Department  credit  union 
dlKCtive  calling  on  military  commanders 
to  eive  moral  and  physical  support  to 
military-based  credit  unions. 

The  publication,  which  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  in-depth  financial  re- 
por'.ine  services,  commented  that: 

The  new  policy  Is  DOD's  answer  to  con- 
^sslonal  criticism  that  It  has  done  little 
to  protect  servicemen  from  "loansharks  and 
stuirp  practice  finance  companies."  AI- 
:liough  such  a  policy  ha.s  been  urged  for 
years  by  CUNA  International  and  the  Defense 
Credit  Union  Council,  It  was  a  dead  issue  be- 
fore the  Federal  Services  probe.  Committee 
and  credit  union  representatives  worked  hard 
to  get  It  resurrected  and  DOD  olBclRls.  smart- 
tag  under  the  unfavorable  publicity,  coop- 
erated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tiiat  the  issuance  of  this  directive  which 
could  prove  to  he  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  credit  union  movement  was  trig- 
liered  by  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
and  its  able  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man.  Chairman  Patman  has  long  been  a 
champion  of  credit  unions,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  obtain  military  cooperation  for 
credit  unions  is  just  another  In  a  long 
•merles  of  helping  hands  he  has  lent  to 
these  worthwhile  self -governed,  self-op- 
erated, and  extremely  worthwhile  in- 
stitutions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  credit  union 
directive  will  be  the  first  step  In  eliminat- 
ing loan  sharks  and  unscrupulous  finance 
companies  from  their  place  on  the  mill- 
tao'  scene.  These  institutions  are  camp 
followers  of  too  long  a  standing.  They 
should  have  been  slapped  down  years 
ago,  but  unfortunately  the  military  has 
been  slow  in  protecting  its  servicemen  in 
this  area  Let  us  hope  they  have  finally 
decided  to  stand  up  for  the  serviceman. 

I  am  enclosing  in  my  remarks  today  a 
copy  of   the   article   that    appeared   in 
Wa.shington  Financial  Reports  on  Sep- 
tember 13  of  this  year: 
.New    DtrENsE    Department    Cbesit    Union 

DiatcTivE  Seen  as  Major  Beeakthrocoh 

r<3P.  Movement 

The  new  Defense  Department  credit  union 
directive  calling  on  military  commanders  to 
"re  moral  and  physical  support  to  credit 
™onB  19  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  House 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee's  investi- 
gation of  Federal  Services  Finance  Corp. 
'"TR  June  7,  1965), 

Commercial  banks  and  other  consumer 
■"i!t  lenders  are  almost  certain  to  protest 
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the  policy,  especially  that  part  giving  credit 
unions  free  office  space. 

The  new  policy  Is  DOD's  answer  t^  con- 
gressional criticism  that  it  has  dctov  little 
to  protect  servicemen  from  "loansharks  and 
sharp  practice  finance  companies  "  Although 
such  a  policy  lias  been  urged  for  years  by 
CONA  International  and  the  Defense  Credit 
Union  Council,  It  was  a  dead  Issue  before  the 
Federal  Services  probe.  Committee  and 
credit  union  representatives  worked  hard  to 
get  it  resurrected  and  DOD  officials,  smarting 
under  the  unfavorable  publicity,  cooperated. 

Among  other  things,  the  directive  (1)  per- 
mits and  encourages  the  operation  of  one 
credit  union  at  each  military  Installation 
without  charge  for  accommodations  when 
space  Is  available;  (2)  encourages  the  use  of 
service  allotments  to  build  savings  at  credit 
unions;  (3)  permits  the  transaction  of  credit 
union  business  during  duty  hours  If  It  does 
not  Interfere  with  official  business;  and  (4) 
offers  advertising  space  In  appropriate  pub- 
lications, the  use  of  bulletin  boards  for  pro- 
motional or  Information  purposes,  and  other 
RpproprlMe  facilities  to  further  the  alms  of 
the   organization. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
coin.  In  order  to  tJike  advantage  of  this 
assistance,  credit  unions  will  have  to  provide 
full  credit  union  services.  Including  family 
financial  counseling,  and  extend  member- 
Fhlp  to  all  qualified  military  and  civilian 
personnel  without  discrimination  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  grade,  rank,  race,  com- 
ponent, etc.  On  Installations  where  these 
standards  are  not  met,  the  formation  of  a 
second  credit  union  is  encouraged.  Also,  the 
directive  states,  "with  the  approval  of  the 
membership  Involved  and  the  regulatory  au- 
thorities, mergers  may  be  accomplished  to 
iMtter  serve  the  total  Defense  community 
stationed  on  the  Installation." 

Its  understood  that,  at  a  number  of  mlll- 
t:iry  credit  unions,  membership  Is  now  limit- 
ed to  officers  and  top  enlisted  grades,  civilian 
personnel,  etc.  Under  the  DOD  directive,  this 
type  of  "discrimination"  will  have  to  stop. 
However,  the  quid  pro  quo  Is  official  recog- 
nition and  assistance — -a  balance  weighted 
heavily  In  favor  of  credit  unions.  In  the 
past,  it's  understood  that  while  some  mili- 
tary commanders  have  encouraged  credit 
unions,  others  have  given  them  no  help  at 
all  while  still  others  have  actively  opposed 
credit  unions.  At  present,  there  are  reported 
to  be  approximately  450  military  credit  un- 
ions of  which  approximately  340  are  federally 
chartered. 

CUNA  International  Managing  Director 
J.  Orrln  Shlpe  and  Steering  Committee 
Chairman  Richard  H.  Grant,  of  the  Defense 
Credit  Union  Council,  Immediately  acclaimed 
the  new  DOD  policy.  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Whtcht  Patman,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  also  hailed  It  as  an  Important 
breakihrough  for  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. However.  Patman.  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee,  has 
been  conducting  the  Federal  Services  in- 
quiry, expressed  some  disappointment  that 
the  directive  covers  only  the  continental 
United  Slates  and  Its  possessions. 

"I  understand  there  la  some  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  credit  unions 
overseas."  Patman  commented.  "I  fall  to 
see  why.  If  the  Department  of  Defense  can 
erect  bowling  alleys,  movie  theaters,  skeet- 
shootlng  facilities,  and  authorize  the  forma- 
tion of  recreational  groups.  It  cannot  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  the  formation  of 
credit  unions  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Department  will  take  a  hard  long  look  at 
the  need  for  credit  unions  overseas,  partic- 
ularly In  light  of  our  buildup  of  servicemen 
In  these  areas." 

DOD  limited  the  directive  to  the  continen- 
tal United  SUtes  and  U.S.  possessions  be- 
cause It  felt  It  had  no  legal  authority  to  au- 


thorize the  establishment  of  credit  unions 
oversesE  One  basis  of  It*  directive  was  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  which  limits  Fed- 
eral charters  to  these  areas.  In  ellect,  DOD 
would  have  to  become  the  chartering  agent 
for  credit  unions  If  It  authorized  them  else- 
where. However,  Patman  Is  not  about  to 
let  the  matter  drop  now  and  will  press  for 
legislation,  if  necessary,  to  permit  expansion 
of  the  directive  to  cover  overseas  bases. 

The  rationale  of  ihf-  directive  Is  that 
credit  unions  are  Important  morale  and  wel- 
fare resources  since  they  encourage  reason- 
able rates  of  Interest  and  combat  usury  or 
the  patronage  of  lenders  who  charge  exorbi- 
tant rates  of  Interest.  The  different  mili- 
tary services  have  30  days  from  August  27  to 
submit  their  propraed  Implementing  regula- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  new  directive.  Its  Implications  and  the 
opportunities  It  presents  are  sure  to  be  top 
topics  at  the  Defense  Credit  Union  Confer- 
ence which  meets  here  this  week.  About  250 
delegates  and  observers  representing  more 
than  one  million  credit  union  members  at 
armed  forces  Installations  are  expected  to 
attend  the  4-dav  event. 


WHAT'S     THIS     ABOUT     FLOODING 
OUT  THE   GRAND  CAN^-QN^ 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of^ 
my  colleagues  have  told  me  they  are  being 
deluded  these  days  with  letters  from 
honest  and  sincere  people  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  someone  wants  to 
"flood  out"  the  Grand  Canyon.  Let  me 
quickly  state  that,  if  this  were  true,  I 
v.ould  be  at  the  head  of  the  column 
marching  against  the  invaders.  I  am  a 
native  of  Arizona,  I  was  born  not  too 
many  miles  from  the  Grand  Canyon :  one 
of  my  great-grandfathers  was  John  D 
Lee.  for  whom  Lees  Ferry  was  named 
The  Grand  Canyon  means  a  lot  to  me, 
and  I  would  oppose  with  all  my  vigor  any 
attempt  to  mar  its  great  beauty. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  no  plan  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  And  a 
kind  of  negative  conlirmation  of  this 
fact  can  be  found  in  the  arguments  of 
the  very  people  who  are  stirring  up  this 
deluge  of  mail.  In  effect,  they  acknowl- 
edge the  weakness  of  their  "flooding 
out"  thesis  when  they  resort  to  wliat 
might  be  called  the  "foot  in  tiie  door" 
argument — that  is,  that  the  real  danger 
lies,  not  in  this  project,  but  in  some 
nebulous  but  frightful  future  intrusions 
into  the  national  park  system. 

What  has  prompted  tliis  letter-writing 
campaign  is  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  project,  undoubtedly  the  most 
comprehensive  project  ever  plaimed  to 
meet  the  t»ater  needs  of  the  American 
people.  In  only  its  initial  phase  it  would 
serve  the  interests  of  more  than  11  mil- 
lion people  in  the  Southwest,  and  in  Its 
ultimate  development  it  can  assure  water 
security  for  the  entire  West  for  msny 
years  to  come  by  a  program  of  efficient 
utilization  of  water  supplier. 

For  almost  50  years  leaders  in  my  State 
have  discussed  plans  whereby  Arizona's 
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share  of  the  Colorado  River  could  be  uti-  ceed  the  amount  needed  to  Provide  4.4 
lized  in  our  area,  which  is  the  fastest  million  acre-feet  a  year  lor  California, 
growing  and  driest  region  of  the  country-.-  water  for  decreed  rights  and  existing 
Meanwhile  thev  have  Riven  their  support     mainstream    nrojecU    m    Arizona    and 


to  the  development  of  water  resources  m 
every  other  river  basin  in  the  UrUted 
States. 

The  legislation  that  is  now  before  Con- 
stress  emerged  when  people  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest  recognized  their  problems 
were  common,  and  that  they  could  only 
be  solved  by  working  together  on  concepts 
of  refe'ional  and  basin  planning.  Evi- 
dence of  this  common  purpose  i<.  the  fact 
that  37  Members  of  the  Congress  repre- 
senting this  area  introduced  Identical 
bills  to  authorize  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  pro.)cct. 

These  bills  provide  for  two  major  con- 
trol and  hydroelccti-ic  power  dams  on 
the  Colorado  River,  and  pumping  and  di- 
version facilities  to  transport  the  water 
into  the  Salt  River  Valley  area  around 
PhoenLx  and  on  to  Tucson  in  Arizona. 
Like  all  reclamation  projects  it  would 
serve  the  multiple  purpose  of  pro\1ding 
water  storage  needed  for  irrigation,  for 
industry,  and  for  municipal  and  domestic 
use.  In  addition  to  the  stored  water 
that  generates  power  which  helps  pay  for 
the  project,  the  reservoirs  would  serve 
yet  another  valuable  function:  provid- 
ing recreation  and  flsh-and-wildllfe  hab- 
itats. Of  the  total  Federal  investment 
more  than  90  percent  would  be  repaid. 
Reclamation  water  development  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  create  pros- 
perous, viable,  and  self-sustaining  local 
economies  while,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
covering the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr,  Speaker,  every  President  of  the 
United  States  since  Theodore  Roosevelt 
has  given  his  wholehearted  support  to 
reclamation  developments  in  the  arid 
and  semiarid  western  half  of  the  Nation. 
When  President  Johnson  recently  signed 
let-i-slation  to  authorize  the  Auburn- 
Folsom  South  project  for  California's 
Central  Valley,  he  remarked: 

I  have  never  .seen  ft  dollnr  Invested  any- 
where in  this  Nation  in  water  conscrvaflom 
In  mulUple-usc  projects,  that  In  a  period  oj 
even  a  decade  didn't  prove  lh;it  It  was  a 
good  Investment,  and  would  pay  very  bigh 
returns  on  what  we  had  spent  for  It. 

Without  a  doubt  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude does  rai.se  many  questions,  and  I 
want  to  discu.ss  these  frankly. 

DEMANDS  OX  SXVER 

Is  not  the  Colorado  River  now  overly 
committed? 

The  Colorado  River  is  a  stream  of 
widely  fluctuating  annual  runoffs  which 
make  probable  future  water  supply  esti- 
mates very  difRcult.  Using  one  period, 
for  example  1906-59,  the  average  annual 
yield  was  over  15  million  acre-feet. 
Through  the  drought  years  of  1930-62 
the  yield  was  less  than  14  million  acre- 
feet. 

Compounding  this,  of  course,  are  fu- 
ture depletions  in  the  Upper  Basin  States, 
commitments  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, anticipated  salvage  works,  evapo- 
ration, and  other  factors. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  the  water 
engineers  of  the  Lower  Basin  States — 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada — have 
agreed  there  is  an  equal  chance  the  sup- 
ply in  the  mainstream  will  equal  or  ex- 


mainstream  projects  in  Arizona 
Nevada  and  the  Southern  Nevada  Wa- 
ter Supply  project,  water  for  increasing 
demands  of  the  Upper  Basin,  and  a  full 
supply  of  1.2  million  acre-feet  per  annum 
for  the  proposed  central  Arizona  project 
until  about  the  turn  of  the  century, 
gradually  reducing  thereafter. 

Both  basins,  they  conclude,  are  ulti- 
mately dependent  upon  substantial  im- 
portations which  shotfld  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  last  decade  of  the  present 
century. 

NEED  FOH  WATER 

How  really  serious  is  the  water  situa- 
tion in  Arizona  now? 

Central  and  southern  Arizona  with 
less  than  11  inches  of  annual  rainfall 
and.  consequently,  a  lack  of  sufBcient 
surface  water,  have  had  to  depend  al- 
most entirely  upon  underground  water. 
Tucson,  a  city  of  some  300.000  people,  is 
the  largest  city  In  the  United  States,  if 
not  the  world,  that  derives  its  entire 
water  supply  from  pumping.  Arizona 
is  mining  from  its  underground  reser- 
voirs 2'4  million  acre-feet  more  than  is 
considered  a  safe  withdrawal.  So  the 
water  tables  have  dropped  alarmingly, 
causing  prominent  earth  fissures  to  de- 
velop, needed  agricultural  acreage  to  go 
out  of  production,  and  small  communi- 
ties to  wither.  Our  only  relief  is  through 
the  use  of  our  rightful  share  of  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

rsEa  OF  WATER 

Where  would  project  water  be  put  to 
use? 

During  the  early  years  of  the  project 
it  is  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the 
water  would  help  sustain  Arizona's  agri- 
cultural economy.  No  new  acreage 
would  be  brought  into  production,  but 
the  water  would  stabilize  an  agricultural 
economy  whose  products  are  predomi- 
nantly for  the  market  and  not  for  stor- 
age. The  project  area  Is  the  Nation's 
winter  salad  bowl,  producing  95  percent 
of  its  lettuce.  70  percent  of  its  cantaloups, 
and  similarly  high  proportions  of  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  In  fact,  agricul- 
ture in  this  area  generates  far  less  sur- 
plus than  the  national  average. 

REPAYMENT    PI.AV 

How  would  the  project  be  paid  for? 

Under  a  50-year  repayment  plan  this 
investment  in  natural  resources  develop- 
ment would  repay  to  the  Government  far 
more  than  its  construction  cost.  The 
sale  of  water  and  pov.er  would  return 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  projects 
cost,  all  costs  except  those  allocated  to 
such  public  benefits  as  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  would  receive  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  interest  during 
the  repayment  period.  This  is  the 
essence  of  reclamation,  in  which  elec- 
tricity, from  falling  water,  is  turned  into 
water  for  cities  and  farms  at  a  price  a 
user  can  pay. 

CONTROVERSY    OVER    DAMS 

What  is  the  argument  about  the  dams? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  taken 
pride  in  its  abilities  to  plan  and  construct 
great     wealth-producing     hydroelectric 


power  dams.  We  all  would  have  been  the 
losers  if  Congress  had  heeded  the  crlii- 
clsms  of  some  to  delay  the  authorization 
of  Hoover  Dam  35  years  ago  to  store 
water  for  diversion  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona  surely  would  have  been 
a  disaster  State  had  not  f  arsighted  men 
hastened  the  construction  of  the  Salt 
River  projects  Roosevelt  Dam  that  made 
possible  the  growth  of  Phoerux.  People 
in  the  Northwest  would  have  been  the 
poorer  If  Grand  Coulee  had  not  been 
built. 

And  yet  the  criticisms  we  hear  most 
often  about  this  project  are  about  build- 
ing the  dams,  and  the  critics  have  raised 
a  number  of  doubts  about  their  feasi- 
bility and  merits.  In  tlie  main  they  are; 
Is  the  power  marketable?  Could  It 
be  produced  more  cheaply  by  steam- 
plants? 

Do  such  dams  make  more  water  avail- 
able or  just  cause  more  water  to  be  lost 
by  evaporation?  Would  Uiey  become 
obsolete? 
Would  the  dams  destroy  scenery? 
I  believe  there  are  full  and  adequate 
answers  to  each  of  these  questions.  In 
this  brief  discussion  space  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  deal  with  every  point  and  every 
aspect,  but  I  will  attempt  to  answer  each 
of  these  main  lines  of  criticism. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  conservation  and  development 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources,  observed 
that  "the  real  wasters,  the  real  spend- 
thrifts, are  those  who  by  neglecting  the 
needs  of  today  destroy  the  hopes  of  to- 
morrow." 

The  dams  on  the  Colorado  River  are 
our  hopes  for  tomorrow.  The  revenu« 
from  the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power 
make  the  project  feasible.  These  reve- 
nues plus  revenues  from  Hoover  and 
Parker-Davis  Dams  'available  once  their 
costs  have  been  repaid  a  f  tw  years  hence) 
will  make  possible  the  ultimate  Import 
of  water  into  the  basin. 

That  is  what  millions  of  people  have 
at  stake  in  the  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River. 

SELECTION    OF    SFTES 

Why  these  particular  sites? 

The  particular  dam  locations  Included 
In  this  project  were  selected  and  ap- 
proved many  years  ago.  as  revealed  In  a 
letter  written  in  1933  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  by  Horace  Al- 
bright when  he  was  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Sei-vlce.     He  wrote: 

As  I  see  It  the  Bridge  Canyon  project  Islo 
no  way  affected  by  the  Orand  Canyon  N»- 
tlonal  Monument  prociamatlon;  we  hove  bii 
It  in  mind  all  the  time,  the  Bridge  Canyoo 
project. 

The  sites  have  been  reevaluated  many 
times  since,  and  they  are.  In  fact,  the 
last  remaining  locations  for  power  dams 
on  the  river. 

Marble  Canyon  site  Is  entirely  outside 
and  upstream  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  Bridge  Canyon  site  is  lo- 
cated some  80  miles  west  and  down- 
stream of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  boundary.  Its  reservoir  woulo 
back  up  13  miles,  not  into  but  along  the 
boundary  of  the  park,  much  as  Fontans 
Lake,  a  manmade  reservoir,  forms  » 
dramatic  boundary  for  the  Grea' 
Smoky  Moimlalns  National  Park. 
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NEED    FOR    HYDRO    POWER 


Why  is  hydroelectric  power  preferred? 

It  has  been  argued  by  those  opposing 
the  dams  that  cheaper  power  Is  avail- 
able from  fossil  fuel  operating  plants. 
Both  private  and  public  power  companies 
will  testify  they  are  eager  customers  for 
hydroelectric  power.  In  fact,  engineers 
predict  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  such 
power  in  a  few  years  if  new  dams  are  not 
built  "Peaking  power."  provided  by 
hydroelectric  dams,  is  needed  to  realize 
the  most  efficient  operation  of  electric 
utilities  depending  on  steamplants  for 
their  "baseload"  power.  Very  simply, 
generators  run  by  watcrpower  can  be 
readily  regulated  to  meet  fluctuations 
in  demand  for  power  while  steamplants 
are  best  suited  for  constant,  "baseload " 
operation.  The  two  types  of  generation 
do  not  compete  with  one  another  but  are 
complementary;  economic  studies  show 
that  "peaking  "  hydroplants  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  return  to  the  develop- 
ment fund. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  thermal  and 
atomic  powerplants  will  improve  in  ef- 
ficiency in  the  future,  but  it  Is  highly  un- 
likely they  will  ever  approach  the  oper- 
aiine  flexibility  of  hydropower. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
cuiTent  applications  for  non-Federal 
hydroelectric  dams  at  both  the  Bridge 
and  Marble  sites.  If  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  project  is  not  approved  by 
the  end  of  1966,  it  is  entirely  po.ssibIe 
that  the  FPC  may  grant  licenses  for 
construction  of  dams  at  these  sites  to 
State  or  private  bodies. 

WATER    LOSSES 

What  about  evaporation,  seepage,  and 
wattr  quality? 

There  has  been  considerable  comment 
made  about  evaporation  loss,  seepage. 
and  water  quality.  Granted  there  would 
be  evaporation  losses  of  approximately 
85.000  acre-feet  behind  Bi-idge  and 
another  15,000  acre-feet  behind  Marble. 
I  .should  like  again  to  emphasize  that 
these  wealth-producing  power  facilities 
would  make  it  possible  to  bring  into  the 
nver  as  much  as  10  to  15  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually — 100  tiines  the  loss 
from  evaporation. 

Seepage  is  a  recognized  fact,  too.  and 
critics  have  made  an  example  of  Lake 
Powell.  But  the  water  does  not  just  dis- 
appear there  once  the  .sandstone  has  ab- 
sorbed iis  limit.  It  Is  actually  stored  in 
the  walls  and  will  return  to  the  river  as 
Lake  PoweU  fluctuates  from  time  to  time. 
It  .should  be  noted  here  that  the  water 
liehind  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  be 
maintained  at  an  almost  constant  level. 

Fears  also  have  been  expressed  about 
Increased  salinity  as  a  result  of  the  dams, 
but  the  Department  of  Interior  finds 
Uiere  i.s  no  evidence  to  support  this  claim. 
To  the  contrary,  many  professional  peo- 
ple maintain  that  holding  water  in  stor- 
age over  extended  periods  of  time  im- 
proves water  quality. 

LITE    EXPECTANCY    OF    DAMS 

Do  dams  stay  young? 

It  has  been  said  that  sediment  prob- 
lems «m  make  the  dams  obsolete  just  a 
tew  years  after  completion.  The  heavy 
sit  load  of  the  Colorado  has  been  studied 
"y  such  agencies  as  the  Geological  Sur- 


vey, the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  since  1925.  With  the 
accumulation  of  all  this  information  en- 
gineers have  become  convinced  that  the 
"life  expectancy"  of  dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado can  be  extended  indefinitely. 

EFFECT    ON    .SCENSRY 

Do  dams  destroy  scenery? 

By  far  the  most  often-heard  claim  is 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  would  be  dam- 
aged and  the  river  forever  lost  if  this 
project  were  built.  Those  who  make  this 
claim  lose  sight  of  the  following  ; 

First  of  all.  this  issue  was  thoroughly 
explored  and  decided  long  ago — in  1919 — 
and  spelled  out  in  legislation  establishing 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

Second,  Grand  Canyon  would  not  be 
flooded.  The  only  water  backing  into  the 
park  would  be  along  the  park  boundary 
for  13  miles  in  a  remote  area  never  vis- 
ited or  seen  by  the  general  public. 

Third,  neither  dam  would  be  con- 
structed in  Grand  Canyon.  Bridge  Can- 
yon lies  80  miles  west  of  the  park  bound- 
ary: Marble  Canyon  Dam.  lying  up- 
stream of  the  park,  could  not  possibly 
contribute  to  "flooding"  Grand  Canyon. 

Fourth,  the  Colorado  River  ceased  to 
be  a  natural,  "wild"  river  many  years  ago. 
and  most  recently  when  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  was  constructed.  However,  con- 
struction of  these  dams  actually  would 
t.>-ansform  the  river  below  Marble  Can- 
yon from  a  widely  fluctuating,  muddy 
river  to  a  clear,  uniformly  flowing  river 
for  more  than  100  miles  through  the 
park.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  river 
would  provide  a  superb  habitat  for  fish- 
ing and  a  safe  course  for  thrilling  visits 
to  the  Irmermost  reaches  of  the  canyon 

And  finally,  these  reservoirs  themselves 
would  provide  access  to  remote  areas, 
now  totally  beyond  the  view  of  ordinary 
visitors,  above  and  below  the  park,  form- 
ing a  river  highway  to  scenes  of  hidden 
splendor.  Like  paved  roads  to  the  park 
rim  and  trails  into  the  canyon,  all  at- 
tacked once  as  "Intrusions."  these  res- 
ervoirs can  open  to  the  public  much 
scenery  available  now  only  to  the  select 
few. 

WILDERNESS    CONCEPT    INTACT 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  concluded  In  its  report  on 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project, 
dated  August  6, 1964.  that; 

The  reservoir's  (Bridge  Canyon)  Impact 
on  the  park  Is  minimal.  Over  98  percent  of 
the  land  area  In  the  park  will  remain  in  Its 
natural  condition  •  •  •  in  the  committee's 
view  it  does  no  violence  to  the  "wilderness 
concept"  which  this  committee  vigorously 
espouses,  to  permit  this  unique  opportunity 
to  the  public  at  large  to  glimpse  at  first  hand 
the  matchless  .splendor  of  this  most  magnifi- 
cent of  American  scenic  treasures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  the  sight  of  plac- 
id, clear  blue  lakes  reflecting  the  maj- 
esty of  sheer  cliffs  1.500  to  3.000  feet 
high  that  form  the  Inner  gorge  of  Marble 
and  Bridge  Canyons,  or  picture  miles  of 
flord-Ilke  views,  all  now  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  to  see.  These  are  values  not 
to  be  discounted  or  written  off  as  "des- 
ecration" or  "destruction."  Reclama- 
tion lakes  at  Grand  Teton  and  Glacier 
parks  have  added  to  the  public's  enjoy- 
ment of  these  areas  of  natural  beauty. 


and  the  same  can  be  true  of  Bridge  Can- 
yon and  Marble  Canyon. 

It  is  my  position  that  these  lakes  and 
clear  waters  can  enhance  the  beauty  of 
these  canyons  and.  what  is  more,  make 
them  accessible  for  the  first  time  to  the 
public  for  viewing  and  for  unlimited  rec- 
reation Yet  I  do  not  suggest  that  this 
project  should  be  constructed  for  this 
purpose;  rather.  I  would  emphasize  that 
these  benefits  are  subordinate  to  the 
greater  purpose  of  bringing  water  to  an 
area  of  critical  need.  My  point  Is  that 
these  purposes  are  not  in  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  history 
of  man  the  control  and  use  of  water  have 
guided  his  destiny,  and  civilizations  have 
perished  where  water  supplies  failed 
The  present  and  proposed  construction 
of  dams  on  the  Colorado  River  is  e.ssen- 
tial  to  perpetuate  much  of  the  western 
economy.  Because  a  long  time  is  re- 
quired to  bring  major  water  resource 
projects  to  completion,  1975  is  tomorrow, 
and  the  time  for  action  is  now. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 
REQUIRED 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  addie.ssed  the  House  on  the 
pressing  need  for  new  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  areas  suf- 
fering a  major  disaster.  In  the  few 
hours  since  then  we  have  had  new  and 
depressing  evidence  of  the  urgent  nature 
of  this  problem.  Last  night  10  or  11  tor- 
nadoes hit  central  Illinois,  northeastern 
Indiana,  and  southern  Michigan.  Early 
reports  from  Peoria.  111..  Indicate  dam- 
age running  into  the  millions  of  dollars 
as  well  as  a  large  toll  In  human  suffering. 
A  Coca-Cola  plant  in  Peoria  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  In  Nonvood  a  school 
was  hit  so  badly  that  75  percent  of  its 
facility  was  rendered  useless.  Residen- 
tial and  business  properties  were  crip- 
pled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  January  1964.  the 
President  has  declared  49  areas  as  major 
disaster  areas.  After  each  storm  we 
have  before  us  legislation  granting  relief 
for  particular  areas.  This  special  legis- 
lation has  been  necessary  because  of  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  present  disaster  laws. 
A  general  overhaul  of  the  law  in  this  area 
is  called  for  at  once.  The  Senate  passed 
such  legislation,  authored  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  my  State. 
Senator  Bayh.  last  July  22.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  IMr.  RousHi  and  I 
have  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  BoGGsl  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AspiNALLl  have  proixised  legislation  par- 
alleling that  passed  in  the  Senate. 
Various  bills  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem are  now  pending  before  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Public  'Works.  This  mat- 
ter deserves  priority  consideration.  1 
urge  immediate  action. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
following  material  from  the  White 
House  to  the  attention  of  ray  colleagues: 
The  White  Hocse. 
President  Johnson  granted  requests  from 
24  Governors  for  29  major  disaster  declara- 
tions during  the  last  fiscal  year,  a  12-month 
period  that  produced  a  worst  spate  ot  na- 
tural disasters  on  record. 

Flooding  and  snow  and  wind  damage  from 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and  other  storms  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  damage. 

The  Federal  Disaster  Act  provides  funds 
to  help  States  and  communities  rebuild  es- 
sential public  facilities  damaged  by  major 
natural  disasters,  so  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident. It  Is  one  of  many  Federal  relief  pro- 
grams that  come  to  the  aid  of  disaster- 
stricken  areas.  A  number  ot  these  programs 
provide  assistance  without  need  of  a  Presi- 
dential declaration. 

The  President  was  advised  by  Buford  El- 
lington. Director  of  the  Office  ot  Emergency 
Planning,  that  major  disaster  allocations  to 
states  granted  from  July  1,  1964  until  June 
30,  1965  totaled  $85,986,100. 

During  the  previous  12  months,  the  worst 
previously  recorded.  $44,695,000  was  allocated. 
Twenty-four  states  asked  for  and  received 
disaster  declarations  during  fiscal  1965.  They 
were:  Missouri.  Nebraska.  Florida.  Georgia, 
Louisiana.  North  Carolina.  Montana.  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon.  Washington.  Idaho.  Nevada, 
Minnesota.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio.  Wis- 
consin. Iowa.  Illinois.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Texas.  Colorado.  Kansas,  and  the 
Pacific  Trust  Territory. 
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Four  of  the  States — Missouri,  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Washington— were  granted  two 
declarations  each  during  the  year. 

Five  additional  requests,  from  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Nevada.  Texas,  Georgia,  and 
Arkansas,  were  formally  denied  assistance 
under  the  act  because  they  were  not  of  sufll- 
clent  severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant  a 
major  disaster  declaration. 

The  devastating  Chrlstmas-wcek  slorm 
that  ravaged  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
States,  bringing  to  some  areas  floods  which 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  calculates 
only  occur  once  In  every  1.000  years,  was  by 
far  the  worst  single  blow  struck  the  Nation 
by  nature  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Involving  the  States  of  California.  Oregon. 
Washington.  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  it  brought 
allocations  which  have  already  reached  the 
$39,300,000  figure  and  continue  to  climb. 

Since  the  new  fiscal  year  1966  began  on 
July  1.  President  Johnson  has  declared  six 
major  disasters,  including  the  Northeastern 
drought  States,  and  there  have  been  alloca- 
tions for  new  and  old  disaster  projects  of 
$44,661,000. 

Recent  fiscal  year  summaries 


,  Xiinil>er  ot  i  Total  iilloin- 
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FlDfiila -, 

...do 
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North  Dakota.. 
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Toloratlo. 
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Storms  and  flooding..  

iiurrlcane  Cleo 

Hurricane  Dora 
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FlwUng 
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Flooding 
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Senator  Tom  Connally. 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Aiternotes 
Sol  Bloom.  Member  of  Congress. 
Charles  A.  Eaton.  Member  of  Congress 
Frank  Walker. 
John  G.  Townsend.  Jr. 
John  Poster  Dulles. 

FIRST    SESSION,    SECOND    PART,    OCTOBER    2:, 
DECEMBER    15,    1946,    NEW    YORK 

Bcpresentoliues 

Warren  R.  Austin. 
Senator  Tom  Connally. 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Boosevelt. 
Sol  Bloom.  Member  of  Congress. 

Alternates 

Charles  A.  Eaton.  Member  of  Congress. 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas.  Member  of  Con. 
gress. 

John  Foster  Didles. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

SECOND    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    16,    194" 

Representatives 
Secretary    of    State    George    C.    Marsha;. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Herschel  V.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
John  Poster  Dulles. 

Alternates 

Charles  Pahy. 
WlUard  L.  Thorp. 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  H.  HlUdrlng,  VS.  Army 
retired. 

THIBJ}  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1948,  PARIS 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
John  Poster  Dulles. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Philip  C.Je-ssup. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 

Alternates 
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U.S.  DELEG.'VTIONS  TO  U.N.  GENER.\L 
.ASSEMBLIES 

Mr,  O'HAR.A  of  Illinol.';.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.ient  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'H.ARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday  next  the  20th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
will  be  convened.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  FRELiNcmnrsENl  and  I 
have  been  nominated  by  President  John- 
son to  represent  the  Congress.    This  fol- 


lows the  custom  of  including  in  the  dele- 
gation ot  the  United  States  two  Members 
of  the  Congress,  one  a  Democrat  and  one 
a  Republican,  the  House  and  the  other 
body  alternating,  with  this  the  year  for 
the  selections  to  come  from  the  House. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  of  the  United  States  to  all  the 
UN.   General  Assemblies  from  the   1st 
to  and  including  the  20th: 
US.   Represent.atives  rn  the  UJJ.  Genieai, 

.Assemblies 

first   session.  fiest  part,  j4noabt   10  to 

february  14,  1646,  london 

Representatives 

SecreUry  of  State  James  P.  Byrnes. 

Edward  R.  Stettlnlus.  Jr. 


Ray  Atherton. 
Wlllard  L.  Thorp. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 
Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Dean  Rusk. 

FOURTH    SESSION.    SEPTEMBER    20,    184  ' 
NEW    YORK 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  O.  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
JOHN  Sherman  Cooper. 

i4lfemafes 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Charles  Pahy. 
Wilson  M.  Compton. 
John  D.  Hlckerson. 
Ruth  Bryan  Rohde. 
John  C.  Ross. 

FIFTH  SESSION.  SEPTEMR^  19,  1950. 
NEW  YORK 

Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senator  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Loage,  Jr. 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

Alternates 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
John  S  Cooper 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 
Ediths.  Sampson. 
John  C  Ross. 
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^IXTH    session,    NOVEMBER    6,    1951,    PARIS 

Representatives 
-Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
.'."nrren  R.  Austin. 
Mr.s.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
MICHAEL  J.  Mansfield.  Member  of  Congress. 
''jhn  M.  Vorys,  Member  of  Congress. 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 

Alternates 
oHS  Sherman  Cooper. 
Srnest  A.  Gross. 
3cnlamin  V.  Cohen. 
.^nnan  Lord  Strauss, 
charming  H.  Tobias. 

SEVENTH    SESSION.    OCTOBER    14,    19S2. 
NEW    YORK 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Mrs  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green. 
Sen.itor  .Alexander  Wiley. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 

Alternates 
."hlllp  C.  Jessup. 
Iienjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Ciifirles  H.  Sprague. 
Eduh  Sampson. 
Uador  Lubtn. 

aCHIH   SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    14.    1953 

Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr. 

James  F.  Byrnes. 

Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton.  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

James  R.  Richards.  Member  of  Congress. 
Alternates 

Archibald  Carey.  Jr. 

James  D.  Zellerbach- 
j^enry  Ford  II. 

Dr  Charles  W.  Mayo. 

O.'iwald  B.  Lord. 

ninth    session.    SEPTEMBER    21.    1984 

Representatives 
-■ecretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr. 
-enator  H  Alexander  Smith. 
.^riiitor  James  W.  Fulbricht. 
C  D  Jackson. 
Charles  H.  Mahoney. 

Alternates 
.."ames  J.  Wadsworth. 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 
A  M  Ade  Johnson, 
'times  P.  Nash. 
^oger  W.  Straus. 

TENTH    SESSION.    SEPTEMBER    20,    19S5 

Representatives 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr. 
Srooks  Hays.  Member  of  Congress. 
Chester  E.  Merrow,  Member  of  Congress. 
-enRtor  John  O.  Pastore. 
Colgate  Whitehead  Darden,  Jr. 

Alternates 
Robert  Lee  BroKenburr. 
Laird  Bell. 
Jacob  Blaustein. 
James  J.  Wadswurth. 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 

^^E\E.VTH  session.  NOVEMBER    12  TO  DECEMBER 
•I.    1956;     JANUARY    2    TO    MARCH    B,    1957 

Hcpresenfafircs 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr. 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman. 
Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Alternates 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Richard   Lee  Jones. 
fVank  C.  Nash. 
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Edward  S.  Greenbaum. 

Mary  P.  Lord  (Mrs.  Oswald  B.). 

twelfth  session,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1957 

Representatives 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan.  Member  of  Congress. 
Walter  H.  Judd.  Member  of  Congress. 
George  Meany. 
Herman  B.  Wells. 

Alternates 
James  W.  Wadsworth. 
Irene  Dunne. 
Philip  Klutznlk. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
Genoa   S.  Washington. 

thirteenth   session,    SEPTEMBER    16,    1958 

Representatives 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Senator  Michael  Mansfield. 
Senator  Bourke  Hickenlooper. 
Herman  Phleger. 
George  McGregor  Harrison. 

Alternates 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Marian  Anderson. 
Watson  W.  Wise. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
Irving  Salomon. 

fourteenth  session.  SEPTEMBER   IS.    1S59 

Representatives 
Christian  A.  Herter. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
James  G.  Fulton.  Member  of  Congress. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Member  of  Congress. 
George  Meany. 
Walter  S.  Robertson. 

Alternates 
Charles  W.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Erie  Cocke.  Jr. 
Virgil  M.  Hancher. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
Harold  Rlegelman. 

fifteenth  session.  SEPTEMBER  20.    1960 

Representatives 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Francis  O.  Wilcox. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 

Alternates 
Zelma  Watson  George  (Mrs.  Claiborne). 
Arthur  F.  Lamey. 
Frederick  Blake  Payne. 
Charles  Rosenbaum. 
Prances  E.  Willis. 

fifteenth  session    (RESITMED),  MARCH  7,    1961 
TO    APRIL    21,    1961 

iiepresentatfties 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Charles  W.  Tost. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Philip  M.  Klutznlck. 

Alternates 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
John  H.  Morrow. 
Charles  P.  Noyes. 

SIXTEENTH  SESSION.  SEPTEMBER    19,    igSl 

Representatives 
.Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Omar  Burleson.  Member  of  Congress. 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Stltt  Church.  Member  of 
Congress. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Arthur  H.  Dean. 

Alternates 

Charles  W.  Yost. 
Clifton  R.  Wharton. 
PhUlp  M.  Klutznlck. 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
Gladys  Avery  Tillett  (Mrs.  Charles) . 


SEVENTEENTH     SESSION.     SEPTEMBER      18,      1962 

Representatives 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Senator  Albert  Gore. 
Senator  Gordon  .Allott. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Arthur  H.  Dean. 

Alternates 
Charles  W.  Yost. 
Philip  M.  Klutznlck. 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
Carl  T.  Rowan. 

Marietta  P.  Tree    ( Mrs.  Ronald  i . 
eighteenth  session.   September    17,    1963 

Representatives 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly.  Member  of  Congress. 
William  S.  Mailliard.  Member  of  Congress. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Charles  W.  Yost. 

Alternates 
Mercer  Cook. 
Charles  C.  Steele. 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
Jane  Warner  Dick     (Mrs.  Edison) . 

nineteenth     session.     DECEMBER     1.     1964     TO 
FEBRUART     18.     1965 

Representatives 
Adlal  E,  Stevenson. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long. 
Senator  Prank  Carlson. 
WlUlam  C.  Fostor 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 

Alternates 
Charles  W.  Yost. 
Franklin  H.  Williams. 
Gladys  Avery  Tillett  (Mrs    Charles). 
Richard  N.  Gardner. 
Charles  P.  Noyes. 

twentieth    session,    commencing    SEPTEMBER 
21,   1965 

Representatives 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
Charles  W.  Yost 

Barratt  OTlABA.  Member  of  Congress. 
Peter   H.   B.   Prflinchuvsen.   Member   ot 
Congress. 
William  C.  Poster. 

Alternates 
James  M.  Nabrit.  Jr. 
James  Roosevelt. 
Eugenie  Anderson. 
William  P    Rogers. 
Frances  E,  Willis. 


MRS.    ESTHER   C.   GODDARD 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Worcester  Telegram  of  August  29.  1965. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
philosophers  remind  us  that  behind  the 
achievements  of  great  men  there  is  in- 
evitably a  loving,  devoted,  inspiring,  pa- 
tient wife. 

This  observation  from  the  wise  is 
imiquely  applicable  to  and  descriptive  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Mrs.  Esther  C. 
Goddard.  widow  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  God- 
dard.  the  world  renowned  scientist  now 
universally  acclaimed  as  the  father  of 
modern  rocketry. 

Although  the  late  Dr.  Goddard  is  in- 
ternationally recognized  today  as  one  of 
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the  greatest  scientists  of  all  time  it  is  not 
too  many  years  ago  that  he  was  an  ob- 
scure university  professor  and  an  often 
ridiculed  scientific  experimenter.  He 
had  his  full  share  of  disappointments 
and  discouragements  in  those  struggling 
times. 

Throughout  those  humble,  trying 
years  Mrs.  Goddard  strengthened  her 
husband's  determination  with  her  pa- 
tient tmderstandine.  contributed  greatly 
to  his  research  programs  by  accurate 
typin?  and  recording  of  his  early  notes 
and  experiments,  devotedly  endured  the 
solitude  of  a  "science"  wife,  diligently  at- 
tended to  all  the  basic  household  bur- 
dens, accentuated  by  the  necessarily  re- 
mote concentrations  of  a  preoccupied 
scientific  visionary,  and  perseveringly  in- 
spired the  genius  of  her  husband  through 
loving  dedication  to  his  work,  accept- 
ance of  his  principles  of  life,  and  belief 
in  his  dream  of  a  new  world  of  space  for 
all  mankind. 

In  her  own  right  Esther  C.  Goddard 

lo  nationally  recognized  as  a  highly  intel-        ^     

ligent  woman  of  superior  learning  and     seemed  to  plague  the  lone  researcher 


way."  she  said  recently.  •Bob  was  a  wonder- 
ful, wonderful  person,  easygoing  even  when 
I  used  to  tease  him  about  looking  ordinary 
and  nondescript." 

And  ever  since  Russia's  Sputnik  I  In  1957. 
which  catapulted  our  own  space  program 
Into  orbit.  Mrs  Goddard  has  been  increas- 
ingly called  upon  to  preside  at  dedications, 
hobnob  with  bigwigs,  and  accept  honors  in 
her  husband's  name — and  some  in  her  own. 
She  was  recently  named  on  honorary  alumna 
of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

She  seems  to  have  kept  her  balance 
through  all  these  heady  honors — and  appears 
c.ilm,  poised,  cordial.  She's  a  handsome 
woman,  tall,  with  short,  light  reddish-brown 
hair,  snappy  blue  eyes,  and  an  unmistakably 
square  Jawltne. 

She  doesn't  mince  words,  but  speaks  easily 
and  directly  There's  a  sparkle  to  her  con- 
versation that  shows  gumption  and  grit. 
Above  all.  she's  modest  and  unassuming 

In  March  she  was  thrilled  to  be  seated  at 
the  headtable  at  a  National  Space  Club  din- 
ner— next      to      Vice      President       Hubebt 

HrMPHSEY. 

•  He  s.'iid  that  it's  not  a  matter  of  choosing 
cither  the  moon  or  schools  and  hospitals — 
that  our  country  Is  rich  enough  for  both." 

Money,  and  the  lack  of  It,  has  always 
"But 


competence  and  is  widely  acclaimed  as  an 
outstanding  lecturer  and  teacher. 

It  Is  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
personally  know  Mrs.  Goddard  and  to  be 
associated  with  her  In  community  activi- 
ties in  our  home  city  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
She  Is  Indeed  a  most  charming,  gra- 
cious, sparkling,  energetic,  learned  lady 
who  adds  an  immeasurable  amount  of 
beauty,  dignity,  sensible  reality  and  sub- 
stance to  every  endeavor  forturmte 
enough  to  attract  her  gifted  personality 
and  talents.  Revered  as  the  wonderful 
woman  beside  the  greatest  space  scien- 
tist in  history,  she  Indeed  eminently 
merits  additional  distinction  as  the 
woman  behind  the  first  man  on  the 
moon,  please  God  an  American  and  in 
her  lifetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  and  most 
timely   special  article,  by   Jane  MUler. 
vividly  portraying  the  life  and  character 
of  Mrs    Esther  C    Goddard.  as  the  wife 
and  widow  of  the  world's  foremost  space 
scientist,  appeared  In  the  feature  maga- 
zine section  of  the  August  29,  1965  Issue 
of  the  Worcester.  Mass.,  Sunday  Tele- 
gram and  I  would  like  to  include  that 
article  at  this  point.    The  article  follows : 
Mrar  Mrs.  Oodo\iu> 
(By  Jiine  Miller) 
Twenty  years  ago  Mrs.  Esther  C.  Goddard 
became  a  widow. 

Hers  had  been  an  active  life  as  the  wife  of 
rocket  pioneer  Dr  Robert  H.  Ooddnrd.  a  life 
full  of  discovery.  Intense  creativity,  much 
travel. 

With  ills  death  she  could  hove  withdrawn 
Into  the  life  of  so  maxjy  widows — a  quiet 
semiretirement  Illuminated  only  by  memo- 
ries. 

But  this  Just  hasn't  iKen  so.  The  last  two 
decades  have  shaped  a  new  life  for  her. 

A  gracious,  capable  woman,  she  has.  as 
space  age  science  has  gradually  caught  up 
with  Goddard's  once  way-out  Ideas,  been 
able  to  serve  as  a  valuable  link  between 
his  early  work  and  those  who  are  imple- 
menting it  today. 


It's  a  busy  life — editing  his  papers,  de- 
veloping his  rough  notes  Into  patents,  and 

collaborating  with   historians — and  one  shj^    can't  read  all  the  material  any  more 
carries  on  with  quiet  pride  and  dedication  thinks    she'll    retire.      "After    ail.    I'm 


shed  no  tears  for  Robert  Goddard. "  she  ad- 
vised. "He  received  grants  amounting  to 
J200.000 — more  tlian  any  other  inventor  be- 
fore World  Wax  II." 

For  alxjut  10  years  after  Goddnrd'a  death, 
his  wife  worked  closely  with  his  Worcester 
patent  attorney,  the  late  Charles  T.  Hawiey. 
She  gleaned  material  for  patents  from  her 
husband's  notes,  which  had  been  kept  under 
wraps  during  wartime  secrecy 

"Our  dialog  » Ith  the  Patent  Office  wa«  a 
continual.  I've  got  something  new.'  answered 
by,  'No.  you  haven't."  " 

But  the  result,  Washington  to  the  contrary, 
was  131  patents. 

Mrs  Goddard  likes  to  tell  of  the  conversa- 
tion at  a  space  center  soon  after  the  war.  An 
Army  officer  threw  a  stack  of  Goddard  patents 
on  the  table  and  asked  the  German  space 
expert.  Dr  Wernher  von  Braun.  "Do  we  owe 
Goddard  iinythln??  "  After  a  quick  scanning 
the  answer  was.  "My  God,  he  had  It  all." 

With  understandable  pride.  Mrs.  Goddard 
added.  "A  rockei;  cannot  be  Bred,  guided  or 
recovered  anywhere  today  without  using  a 
Goddard  patent  somewhere  along  the  line. 
And,"  she  continued,  "many  of  his  Inventions 
have  not  yet  been  fully  exploited." 

This  necessity  to  use  Goddard's  patents 
resiUted  In  9  years  of  litigation  against  the 
Government  patent  Infringement. 

In  1960  the  case  was  concluded — a  81  mil- 
lion Judgment,  the  largest  amount  ever  paid 
by  the  Government  In  an  infringement  case. 
After  payln?  attorneys*  fees,  Mrs.  Goddard 
and   the  Daniel   and  Florence   Guggenheim 
Foundation,  which  had  sponsored  much  ot 
Goddard's  research,  divided  the  proceeds  SO- 
SO.  the  usual   arrangement   between   Inven- 
tors and  their  backers.     They   assigned   all 
rights  In  ail  the  patents  to  the  Government. 
And  now  Mrs.  Goddard  Is  tu-ed. 
"Really.  I  am  pretty  well  tuckered  out," 
she  said.    She's  still  battling  recurrences  of 
an    infection    she    caught    on    a    3-month 
oround-the-world  trip  a  year  ago. 

"But  It's  been  fun  In  a  way.  The  glamour 
Is  not  quite  over. 

"I  had  had  no  notion  that  there  would 
ever  be  any  need  for  me  to  know  so  much 
about  rockets.  It's  meant  a  lot  of  study  and 
research.  But  now  I  do  know  systems,  the 
rocket  motor,  how  It's  guided  straight  up 
into  the  air.  and  Ita  recovery  by  parachute." 
The  space  program  Is  accelerating  so  rap- 
Idlv  and  becoming  so  complex  that  she  Just 
■  She 

Just 


Since  hla  death  "there  have  not  been  many 
days  I  haven't  served  my  husband  In  some 


about  that  age."  she  said. 
But  not  until  she  Qnishes  her  book. 


She  8  t>een  working  with  her  husiiftAd*! 
tectuilcal  papers.  They're  neatly  stacked,  ii 
28  volumes,  wail  to  waU  on  the  shelves  oi  > 
large  cloeet  off  her  living  room. 

The  material  is  almost  ready  for  two  vol. 
umes  to  be  published  soon  by  McGraw-Hi:; 
Book  Co.  "I've  t>een  doing  a  minimum  oj 
editing,  tor  after  ail,  my  husband  speaks  for 
himself  In  l:is  papers."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Goddard  has  had  two  typists  work. 
Ing  with  her,  and  slie  couldn't  resist  addiiig 
that  she  outdistanced  them  on  the  iyp«. 
writer.  It's  more  than  her  beUig  lamllii: 
with  deciphering  her  husband's  handnTliiia 
Her  typing  Is  a  skill  in  wlUch  she  takes  par- 
ticular pride. 

For  through  It,  actually,  she  was  launchea 
into  her  life  as  Mrs   Robert  H,  Goddird 

She  was  graduated  from  South  High 
School  in  1917,  at  an  early  age;  she  was  just 
16.  For  A  year  she  worked  as  an  ofllce  clerk 
and  studied  typing  at  evening  school 

"Then  I  got  a  call  from  a  friend  who  aiij 
me  there  was  a  Job  open  as  secretary  to  tb« 
president  of  Clark  University.  I  went,  rlgt; 
over  m  the  p-jurlng  tain.  It  was  the  imart- 
est  thing  I  ever  did.    I  got  the  Job." 

Goddard  had  Just  returned  to  CTark.  u 
professor  of  physics.  He'd  been  on  lea^t 
of  absence  fcr  research  resulting  in  the  bi- 
zooka,  which  came  Into  Its  own  In  antitank 
warfare  m  World  War  II. 

He  had  a  lot  of  reports  to  be  typed,  sail 
his  wife-to-be  was  looking  for  extra  typing 
work  to  earn  money  to  add  to  what  she  vu 
saving  for  college.    She  got  the  Job, 

Goddard  came  from  an  old-line  YanliK 
family— the  house  Mrs.  Goddard  lives  In  nox 
was  In  her  husband's  family  tor  generntlors- 
whlle  Mrs.  Goddard's  background  wos  Swed- 
ish Her  mother  had  been  a  Johnson:  he; 
father  was  August  W.  Klsk,  a  loremiui  In  tte 
woodworking  shop  of  Crompton  &  Knowle; 
As  a  child,  she  had  delighted  In  learniue 
Swedish  from  her  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Goddard  had  always  lived  in  VVorcK- 
ter  and  left  only  after  working  2  years  «t 
Clark.  She  enrolled  at  Bates  College,  siudlei! 
there  another  2  years,  then  returned  lo 
Worcester  to  work  again,  to  save  mor.ey  !»: 
her  trouse;eaU. 

Her  parents  had  been  somewhat  concerceo 
when  they  first  met  Goddard.  for  he  wii 
much  older  than  theU'  daughter.  But  thet 
were  finally  persuaded  that  both  hod  a  pci-_ 
deal  in  common — the  same  Inteilccrjt. 
curiosity,  the  same  likes  and  dislikes. 

Both  were  neat  and  orderly:  both  enjoyed 
music  "Bob  used  to  play  the  piano  by  ear. 
she  remembered,  "and  for  relaxation  ht 
painted. 

""Teas  didn't  Interest  me— nothing  fr'-'- 
olous  or  feminine,"  she  claimed,  tbouirh  stj 
obviously  has  an  eye  for  line  and  color,  ac 
delights  m  pretty  dresses. 

There  was  only  one  Interest  they  dWa' 
share  "I  don't  want  to  play  bridge  I 
puzElc  all  day  I  don't  want  to  pujjle  t 
night."  was  Goddard's  response  when  iw 
wife  suggested  It.  But  Mrs.  Goddord  e«= 
now.  is  an  avid  bridge  player.  ""Oh  bu'- 
really  dont  play  much.""  she  said  "Jn- 
about  twice  a  week  ""  ^^ 

She  continued  "Bob  was  beyond  every*' 
Irritations.  I  only  once  heard  him  rn\^  »■; 
voice,  and  that  was  after  a  man  hnd  MP 
badgering  him  about  a  court  case  invuUl.'.r 
one  of  his  patents  until  late  In  the  at-.e.'- 
noon— and  after  I  had  given  them  Botn  ■ 
good  lunch, 

"Generally  nothing  bothered  him  muct^ 
she  said.  ""He  gave  the  Impression  of  beD? 
slightly  preoccupied  most  of  the  time  "' 
was  actually  thinking,  not  at  random.  »■• 
on  specific  problems. 
"'I  knew  he  wouldn't  like  a  chatterbox 
In  her  htisband  she  found  a  spirit  ^^ 
Inquiry,  ingenuity,  and  extraordlnnry  ^ 
sights  and  Intuitions.  "He  didn't  alwnys  «• 
lieve  the  evidence  of  his  eyes  and  ears 
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teas  continually    doubting,    looking    for   an 
orieinai  slant."" 

Some  other  inventors  tised  a  "by  guess  and 
by  gosh,"  haphazard  method  to  arrive  at 
their  missmg  Ingredient  But  Goddard,  be- 
ing d  scientist,  baaed  all  his  research  on 
sound  principles  of  physics  and  mathematics 
He  would  look  up  the  elements  he  was 
working  with  and,  she  said,  ""take  the  cue 
and  get  clues  atrout  where  to  go  next."" 

Because  Goddard"a  research  was  based  on 
Kientiflc  theory,  "he  never  doubted  that  it 
would  he  successful.'"  she  said. 

But  others  had  their  doubts.  Repeatedly, 
Goddard's  offers  to  help  the  military  were 
met  with  polite  skepticism. 

■But  I"m  not  bitter."  she  continued.  ""In 
tune  of  war,  naturally,  their  main  interest 
was  in  stepping  up  production  of  existing 
weapons,  not  In  taking  time  to  retool  to 
process  new  ones. 

"My  own  defirUtlon  of  scientific  research,*' 
she  said,  "Is  that  It  is  a  dialog  between  a 
msn  and  nature — a  rather  private  conversa- 
tion. "rhut"s  why  I  think  an  inventor  work- 
lug  on  his  own,  as  Bob  did,  gets  farther  than 
teams  or  committees." 

The  record  does  much  to  back  her  up, 
Goddard  first  patented  the  process  for 
rocket  propulsion  in  1914.  "This  was  only 
]1  years  after  the  Wright  brothers  flew  the 
first  plane,  and  the  rocket  was  "already  a 
ihadow  on  the  wing  and  propeller.""  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Goddard  was  In  on  her  husband's 
early  experiments  in  Auburn.  She  turned 
tlie  crank  on  the  movie  camera  to  film  the 
Bctjon.  "but  Just  because  everyone  else  hod 
a  Job  to  do."' 

For  iiwhlle.  In  the  mld-1950'8,  she  spoke 
before  women's  groups  and  showed  these 
early  films.  "Women  were  talking  as  if  the 
epace  age  were  for  their  grandchildren,"  she 
£sid  I  wanted  them  to  realize  that  It 
wa?  here,  right  now."  She  continued  to  take 
films  too.  when  her  husband  trekked  to 
Roswell.  N.  Mex.,  for  more  rocket  research. 

There  Dr.  Goddard  took  a  break  from  his 
tuual  shop  routine  only  on  Stinday,  she 
remembered. 

They  started  out  with  a  big  breakfast,  ai- 
ways  Including  steak.  The  rest  of  the  day 
ibev  went  over  the  mall,  racing  to  write 
answers  in  time  for  the  last  mall  train  at 
4.  Sunday  evenings  they  generally  went  to 
tbe  movies,  or  occasionally  visited  friends. 

""Someone  once  asked  me  why  we  went  to 
so  many  movies,""  she  said.  ""I  load  to  answer 
ttiat  it  was  partly  for  the  air  conditioning." 

In  the  late  I930's,  ""the  young  fellow  pilot- 
ing fighter  planes  beat  a  path  to  our  door." 
Mrs.  Goddard  continued.  ""They  realized 
that  they  were  pressing  propellers  as  far  as 
they  could  go." 

She  decided  she  would  like  to  understand 
more  of  what  they  were  talking  about,  so 
she  began  taking  flying  lessons.  But  Just 
before  she  was  scheduled  to  take  her  solo 
flight,  the  Army  took  over  the  Hoswell  flying 
field,  and  her  lessons  came  to  a  halt. 

"I  know  my  husband  was  relieved,""  she 
said,  "'though  he  had  been  pleased  that  with 
my  flying  lessons  I  had  had  to  bnish  up  on  so 
much  mathematics — never  my  favorite  sub- 
ject." 

In  1942.  shortly  after  the  Goddards  moved 
to  Annapolis,  where  the  Navy  called  htm  to 
»ork  on  Jet-assisted  takeoff  methods  for  lt« 
aircraft.  Dr  Goddard  learned  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  apparently  taking  Ideas  from  his 
patents.  "Bob  was  deeply  troubled  at  this,'" 
she  remembered. 

One  of  the  Germany  V2  rockets  »hat  did 

not  explode  was  sent  here  from  England.    A 

S'vxl   trlend    and    highly  skilled    technician 

''')   while  Goddard  looked  It  over. 

'.lid.  'Why.  this  is  your  rocket.  Bob.' 

.;.  husband  answered.  "It  seems  to  be.'  " 

Tlje  Goddards'  Annapolis  home  was  In  on 
Itilated  area  on  Chesapeake  Bay.    "I  am  not 
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particularly  dependent  on  people,  but  this 
was  Just  too  much,"  Mrs.  Goddard  said. 

""Bob  would  leave  in  the  morning,  in  the 
fog,  with  the  car  headlights  on.  I  wouldn't 
see  a  soul  all  day.  Then  he  would  come 
home  at  night — again  In  the  fog. 

"So  I  decided  to  see  If  I  could  get  back 
to  the  books.""  she  continued.  ""Bob  said  be 
wouldn"t  mind,  that  he  thought  it  was  a  fine 
idea.  Of  course,  I  had  never  really  left  aca- 
demic life."' 

She  commuted  from  Annapolis  to  Balti- 
more, where  after  a  shimmer  and  1  aca- 
demic year,  she  was  graduated  with  honors 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  majoring 
in  D.S.  history  and  English. 

Before  the  whoosh  of  rocket  commitments 
catapulted  her  to  front  stage,  center,  Mrs. 
Goodard  had  decided  that  it  was  time  for  a 
career,  ""for  something  on  my  own."  In  1951 
she  earned  her  master"6  degree  at  Clark. 
Then  she  worked  at  intelligence  testing  in 
the  Worcester  School  Department — for  5 
years. 

""When  a  tiny  child  threw  his  arms  aroiuid 
me,  after  the  testing,  and  said,  "I  like  you" — 
that  Just  made  my  day,"' 

In  the  late  1950"s  she  briefed  Milton  Leh- 
man, who  authored  the  biography  of  God- 
dard, "This  High  Man,"  published  In  1963 
"I  seem  to  have  been  dumped  into  editing 
every  now  and  then,"  Mrs.  Goddard  added. 

The  book"B  foreword  was  written  by 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Goddard"s  good  friend 
and  early  champion.  ""Some  people  have 
their  "antennas'  out  for  the  new.""  she  con- 
tinued.   ""Lindbergh  was  one  of  these."" 

As  for  the  ultimate  meaning  of  her  hus- 
band's work: 

"Scientists  lay  their  gifts  before  human- 
ity,"" she  said.  """Then  lt"s  up  to  man  what 
to  do  with  It.  whether  to  build  or  destroy." 

She  looks  for  her  husband's  research  to 
reach  final  fulflUment  in  exploring  space. 

"'I  Just  hope  I  can  live  to  know  that  an 
American  has  landed  on  the  moon  " 

Then,  in  no  slight  afterthought,  she  added, 
"and  hopefully  be  the  first  man  there," 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  September  17,  1965,  to  file  cer- 
tain reports  on  House  Resolution  614. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  1111- 
nois? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  the 
gentleman  Is  indicating  this  request  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  GRA'V.  That  is  correct.  I  wish 
to  say  for  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  he  ha^  been  very  helpful  on  this 
bill  which  ■aould  authorize  a  third 
Library  of  Congress  building. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing consent  to  file  a  report? 

Mr.  GRAY.     On  Friday  next. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  suggest  In  the  fu- 
ture these  matters  be  cleared  by  the 
minority  on  the  committee  In  toto  so 
that  we  have  no  problem  with  the  re- 
quest. I  do  not  object  to  it.  I  favor 
the  building  of  this  memorial  library. 

Mr.  GRAY.    1  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  Is  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure. I  think  It  is  Important  that 
these  matters  be  cleared  with  the  minor- 
ity before  making  these  unanimous  con- 
sent requests. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELLING  TO  THE  REDS 

Mr.  \VYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administraiion's  decision  to  send  a  high 
level  trade  mission  to  Rumania  and  Po- 
land is  a  tragic  mistake.  This  means 
that  the  United  States  is  accommodating 
the  Reds  and  cooperating  with  tiiem 
exactly  in  the  areas  they  mo.^t  need  as- 
sistance, and  that  is  to  help  build  up  their 
Industries  and  their  overall  economic 
capabilities.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  those 
responsible  for  the  decision  could  have 
avoided  learning  from  history,  and  from 
what  is  happening  at  this  very  moment, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  business 
as  usual  with  Communist  nations. 

Poland  and  Rumania  are  Communist 
dictatorships.  They  are  inseparable 
parts  of  the  Communist  bloc  which  is 
tied  together  by  economic,  military,  and 
ideological  bonds.  This  .should  be  ob- 
vious from  their  leaders"  speeches,  their 
votes  in  the  U.N.,  their  verbal  attacks  on 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
nations  whenever  it  suits  the  Communist 
line. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  2  days  before 
the  armouncement  of  the  U.S.  trade  mis- 
sion to  Rumania  and  Poland,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Rumania,  on  September  11,  1965, 
issued  a  joint  communique  at  the  end  of 
an  8-day  visit  by  a  Rumanian  Com- 
munist delegation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  led  by 
Nicolae  Ceausescu,  Rumanian  party 
leader,  announcing  they  had  signed  a 
special  economic  pact. 

Ceausescu  proclaimed  that  Rumania's 
ties  with  the  Kremlin  are  good  and  that 
the  visit  will  further  their  cooperation. 
According  to  news  reports.  Rumania  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  "strongly  condemned  armed 
intervention  by  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam  and  aggression  agamst 
North  'Vietnam  and  demanded  their  im- 
mediate ending."  They  also  said,  it  w"as 
reported,  that  they  were  ready  "to  con- 
tinue rendering  North  'Vietnam  all- 
round  aid  and  support." 

Is  Rumania,  which,  according  to  the 
report,  admits  it  Is  supporting  North 
Vietnam  aggression,  the  type  of  nation 
w-e  should  accommodate  through  selling 
specialized  technical  equipment  and 
processes?  How  can  the  answer  be  any- 
thing but  "No"?  What  is  more,  the  ad- 
ministration may  well  intend  to  assist 
the  Rumanians  and  Poland  by  under- 
WTiting  credit  purchases  such  as  it  did 
in  connection  with  the  decision  to  issue 
a  license  to  sell  Rumania  a  petroleum- 
cracking  unit  and  processes  valued  at 
$22.5  million.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
guaranteed  credit  amounting  to  S20  mil- 
lion which  helped  swing  that  deal  for 
Rumania. 
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The  trade  mission  is  to  be  made  up  of 
individuals  prominent  in  the  fields  of 
metallurgy,  electrical  equipment,  petro- 
chemicals, synthetic  fibers,  machine 
tools  and  a'^ricultural  equipment.  Ob- 
viously all  of  these  relate  to  industries 
vital  to  the  bloc, 

A  primary  goal  of  the  Communist  liloc 
is  to  advance  the  cause  of  communism 
worldwide.  When  you  help  the  Commu- 
nist nations  build  up  their  economies  you 
build  up  their  overall  strength,  including 
their  military  and  political  strength. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  incredible  that  our 
Government  not  only  is  allowing  these 
Communi.st  nations  to  purcha.se  factories 
and  advanced  equipment  from  the  United 
States,  but  now  has  appointed  a  mission 
to  Ro  over  there  to  help  promote  such 
deals.  Those  appointed  could  help  their 
Nation  most  by  not  participatinB  in  this 
type  of  activity. 


THE  FEDER.^L  TEXTBOOKS 

Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I^sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Michel  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  spoke  at  length  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  increasing  Involvement  in  the 
field  of  education  1  exposed  the  cloak 
of  secrecy  that  surrounds  the  true  ob- 
jectives of  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  other  day  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  reported  they  have  un- 
covered a  secret  plan  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  change  our  history  textbooks. 
The  Community  Relations  Service 
which,  incidentally,  was  created  by  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  only  to  provide 
a.ssistance  to  communities  ana  persons 
in  settling  racial  disputes,  is  now  plan- 
ning a  subtle  campaign  of  pressure  to  be 
placed  on  publishers,  school  administra- 
tors, school  boards,  and  parent  and 
teacher  groups  to  get  the  textbooks 
changed  in  order  to  give  the  Negro  his 
richtful  place  in  liistory  books  This  in 
itself  is  certainly  a  noble  objective. 

However,  this  is  beside  the  point.  The 
real  issue  is  this — should  the  responsi- 
bility of  writing,  or  rewTiting.  texttwoks 
used  by  our  children  remain  with  quali- 
fied educators,  free  of  Federal  influence: 
or  should  it  be  handled  completely  by  the 
Federal  Government?  Because  that  is 
where  we  are  heading  If  we  let  the 
Community  Relations  Service  get  away 
with  this  proposed  project,  we  will  have 
given  Mr.  Kcppel  a  precedent  for  the 
Office  of  Education  to  accelerate  their 
secret  plans  for  federally  written  text- 
books and  a  federally  controlled  curricu- 
lum. 

It  seems  if  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  do  it  one  way  they  will  do  it 
another,  and  I  say  this  is  nothing  but 
a  reprehensible  attempt  to  use  our  con- 
cern for  the  civil  rights  of  the  Negro  as 
a  vehicle  for  taking  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  control  of  education. 


The    excellent    editorial    by    Messrs. 
Evans  and  Novak  follows: 
I  Prom  tlie  Washington  Post,  Sept.  14,  19651 
The  Feberai.  Textbooks 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Tentative  plans  are  quietly  being  made  In- 
side   the  Federal   CJovernment   for   a    long- 
range    pressure    campaign    on    local    school 
boards    and    publishers    to    give    the    Negro 
better  treatment  in  history  textbooks. 

Although  no  final  decision  has  been  made, 
the  top  brass  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service— created  by  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  help  mediate  racial  disputes — Is  leaning 
toward  adoption  of  the  plan.  Indeed,  It  has 
already  been  spelled  out  In  some  detail  in  a 
confidential  memorandum  drafted  by  Ben 
Holman.  head  of  the  services  "media  rela- 
tions" office. 

Although  the  goal  of  giving  the  Negro  his 
rightful  place  in  history  booica  Is  com- 
mendable, there  Is  considerable  doubt  wheth- 
er the  Community  Relations  Service  is  em- 
powered by  law  to  perform  this  function. 
The  1964  act  is  to  "provide  assistance  to 
commimltles  and  persons"  In  settling  racial 
disputes — and  nothing  more. 

More  fundamental,  however,  is  the  danger 
of  the  Federal  Government  getting  Into  the 
business  of  editing  the  Nation's  school  books. 
The  authorit-iriiin  Implications  of  Washing- 
ton offlcials  censoring  what  Johnny  reads  In 
school  disturbs  even  some  offlcials  at  the 
Community  Relations  Service  who  look  at 
the  textbook  project  with  some  misgivings. 
The  Holmnn  memor.indum  on  textbook 
revision  begins  by  stating  the  problem.' 
"Negroes  usually  are  ignored  In  textbook 
illustrations,  and  the  Negro's  role  In  history 
la  either  Ignored  or  inaccurately  presented  " 
Consequently.  Holman  concludes,  the 
Community  Relations  Service  should  mount 
"a  massive  education  and  informational 
campaign"  directed  at  'publishers,  school 
administrators  and  boards,  parents  and 
teachers  groups'  "  to  get  the  textbooks 
changed.  Though  this  scarcely  falls  within 
the  agency's  statutory  mission.  It  seems  gen- 
eraUy   Inoffensive. 

But  the  Holman  memo  goes  on  to  suggest 
the  beginnings  of  Federal  high  pressure: 
"Once  the  educational  and  Informational 
campaign  Is  solidly  under  way  we  should 
conduct  a  systematic  effort  to  contact  all 
publishers  and  school  boards  to  encourage 
their  publication  and  adoption  of  textbooks 
conforming  to  established  standards." 

The  term  "established  standards"  has  a 
particularly  ominous  ring.  The  Interven- 
tion of  many  State  legislatures  (particularly 
throughout  the  Deep  South)  In  textbook 
selection  Is  ominous.  But  the  Idea  of  the 
Federal  leviathan  with  its  incomparable  pow- 
ers of  coercion  getting  Into  the  textbook 
business  is  enough  to  make  publishers  break 
out  in  a  cold  sweat.  It  smacks  of  a  rewriting 
of  history  In  Orwellian  style. 

Actually,  the  textbook  project  is  only  the 
most  far-reaching  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service's  digressions  from  Its  legislative 
purpose. 

The  Service  was  originally  conceived  In  1960 
by  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  a 
counterpart  in  racial  relations  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  Service  In  lalxjr  relations.  The 
proposal  went  Into  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
In  operation,  however,  the  Service  has  rele- 
gated mediation  to  a  secondary  role.  Only 
a  handful  of  mediators  are  in  the  field  while 
a  Woshlngton-ba^ed  staff  dreams  up  projects 
such  as  the  textbook  scheme. 

Holman  also  has  In  preparation  elaborate 
programs  of  Improving  the  treatment  of  the 
Negro  In  the  press,  establishing  mobile  exhib- 
its for  use  at  fairs  and  exhibitions  and  In- 
fluencing Hollywood. 

In  a  memorandum,  Holman  has  suggested: 

"We    ought    to   mount    a   specific    project 

aimed  at  Hollywood  film  makers  to  produce 


films  for  purely  entertainment  purposes  that 
would  help  further  the  cause  of  better  hu- 
man relations  •  •  •  the  current  Negro  revo- 
lution and  the  crescendo  of  the  civil  rishts 
movement  provide  a  wealth  of  material  lor 
fiction  story  plots.  PloU  centered  on  the 
problems  of  Intergroup  relations  are  as  legion 
as  those  for  westerns." 

This  Is  Government  propaganda — a  domej. 
tic  "Voice  of  America" — at  its  worst.  No 
matter  how  deep  the  need,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  try  to  shape  the 
thinking  of  Americans  in  such  insldlnU2 
ways.  Besides,  there  is  a  surplus  of  work 
for  practical  concUlatlon  In  every  city  in  the 
Nation  for  the  Community  Relationi 
Service. 

If  textbooks  need  rewriting,  the  educatorj 
are  the  people  to  do  it. 


TIME  FOR  A  PAUSE  TO  REFLECT 
Mr.  WYDLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asl; 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tlie 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  over  the  past  several  months  m 
Washington  tliere  have  been  some  voices 
of  caution  as  the  legislative  gears  have 
worked  at  a  breathless  pace  to  turn  out 
one  major  and  expen.sive  Government 
handout  program  after  another. 

But  these  voices  have  been  in  vain 
Almo.st  as  though  they  have  fallen  into 
a  great  void  we  have  seen  a  Washington 
In  which  emotional  fervor  replaces  re- 
sponsible con.sideration.  political  expe- 
diency replaces  dedication  to  the  public 
good,  gossip  about  personalities  replaces 
serious  discussion  of  the  issues,  and  the 
carnival  atmosphere  among  people  in 
high  places  gives  the  country  a  great 
feeling  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
It  seems  likely,  though,  that  as  time 
goes  on  we  will  see  more  concern  for  the 
irresponsible  nature  of  what  is  going  on. 
Perhaps  it  is  already  beginning  In  this 
regard  the  column  by  Eric  Sevareid  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  September  14  is  significant.  I  Inclutie 
the  text  of  the  column  in  my  remarks. 
Time  for  a  Pavse  To  Refiect 
(By  Eric  Sevoreld) 
The  American  political  capital  is  In  dire 
need  of  the  pause  that  reflects,  even  if  K 
does  not  refresh.  That  Is  the  Immediote  Ira- 
presslon  of  this  Itinerant  writer.  ncR-  re- 
turned to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

There  is  n  breathlessness  atmut  pcap'' 
here.  In  and  around  Oovernment.  and  I  if 
not  mean  a  sense  of  excitement;  I  mean  That 
they  are  out  of  breath.  This  Is  not  the  dog- 
days  syndrome  we  used  to  know  In  Washing- 
ton, not  the  tag-end-of-!Summer  letdowr  ^ 
and  lethargy.  This  time,  people  are  Intel- 
lectually exhausted,  but  don't  kno^  i- 
They  are  not  allowed  to  feel  It.  beciusf 
events  and  the  President  won't  let  thero 
Even  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  ana 
since  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  think  that 
He  got  tired,  one  has  to  assume.  He  psused 
to  reflect  on  what  He  h   1  done. 

For  the  first  time  this  reporter  begins  to 
see  The  need  for  a  No  J  President.  Tho  No 
1  President  can  think  up  the  new  leg:!lB' 
tion,  get  It  passed  and  announce  his  victories 
as  each  act  of  Congress  crosses  the  final  tap* 
The  No  2  President  would  be  assigned  ;" 
think  about  the  whole  as  well  as  about  the 
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parts  He  would  consider  medicare,  the  ele- 
mentiiry  and  higher  education  bills,  the  war 
on  poverty,  the  role  of  the  new  Cabinet 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule,  Immigration. 
The  various  special  appropriations  for  defense, 
ihe  space  race,  the  expanding  Vietnam 
»jir  He  would  analj-ze  all  this  and  then 
tell  tis  which  programs  may  work,  which 
mav  not.  where  the  staffs  are  coming 
•rom  ond  their  quality,  what  the  costs 
ire  likely  to  be  and  how  they  are  to 
W  met.  and  in  general  what  the  United 
States  wUl  look  and  feel  like  5  and  10  years 
:rom  now  atwr  this  prodigious  mass  of  laws 
and  rceulHtions  and  money  has  l>een  fed  Into 
the  inain  arteries  of  the  .American  society. 

We  know  a  number  of  Congressmen  who 
i»-.T.i!d  be  very  grateful  to  learn  what  they 
have  really  done  this  year  and  at  least  one 
olumnlst  who  would  kiss  the  boots  of  No.  2 
\n  weeping  relief. 

One  reason  this  retiu-ned  traveler  thinks 
that  even  bright  people  here  are  Intellectually 
.stunned  and  glassy-eyed  Is  the  simple  fact 
ih.it  they  don't  talk  around  the  dinner  table 
ibout  these  Herculean  acts  of  legislation. 
Not  m  any  detail,  not  eagerly  and  earnestly. 
They  just  marvel  at  the  size  of  the  total  heap. 

.JVdlul  Stevenson  once  recalled  how  It  was  In 
the  New  Deal  days,  to  which  this  last  year  Is 
often  compared.  He  said  people  sat  around 
Georgetown  gardens  with  "our  visions  and 
our  dreams  •  •  •  in  those  days  we  were 
interested  In  ideas.  Now  It's  all  so  much 
pcrfonality  talk,  gossip  and  rumor— who's  up 
and  who's  down." 

It  seems  to  me  It's  still  that  way:  people 
ire  astonished  at  the  accomplishments,  but 
tew  ore  exhilarated:  they  would  rather  talk 
ubo'ut  who's  up  and  who's  down. 

And  about  who's  been  naughty  and  who's 
::een  nice,  among  the  survivors  of  the  Ken- 
nedy White  House.  I'm  afraid  that  John  F 
Kennedy  is  paying  a  high  potthumous  price 
tor  surrounding  himself  with  aids  with  the 
i.-itellectual's  doublevlslon.  men  who  by 
nature  not  only  see  what  is  happening  but 
who  simultaneously  see  It  in  future  print, 
the  nctluns.  the  remarks,  the  expressions,  the 
iiuflnces  There  was  always  an  overtone  of 
wlf-cousciousness  In  the  court  over  whlcli 
that  wonderful  young  President  presided,  a 
carious  almosjjhere  combiiilng  the  theater. 
cafe  sofltty,  and  Harvard  Yard.  They  were 
-ble  public  servants  but  they  were  also  In- 
stinctive dramatists. 

It  was  a  relief  to  be  awr.y  from  Washmg- 
'.'in  during  the  height  of  the  dreadful  quar- 
reling about  the  new  Kennedy  books  and 
their  authors.  No  one  has  come  out  of  it 
'A'ell.  not  even  President  Kenr.edy  himself;  a 
r.ice  10  cash  In  on  a  legend  can  only  injure 
the  le;fend  as  well  as  the  racers. 

Is  It  illusion  to  think  that  there  was  once 
^  dignity,  a  sense  of  self-restraint  about 
men  5  relationships  at  the  Inner  headquar- 
ters ol  the  American  state?  Possibly  so — 
rerrjiiiiy  the.'se  messy  things  have  happened 
>»rorc  In  our  history.  But  one  thinks  of 
Dean  Acheson's  delicately  restrained  mem- 
oirs, now  being  publlehed.  and  his  sense 
ti."  half-guilt  at  even  making  notes  of  his 
private  conversations  with  Justice  Holmes 
One  thinks  of  General  Marshall,  who  refused 
to  publish  any  recollections  that  might  affect 
»ay  living  man, 

Th-e.'ie  men  left  high  office  declining  to 
take  with  them  any  files  save.  I  assume,  those 
ot  an  unofficial  and  personal  nature.  All  the 
rest,  tliey  felt,  were  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  they  served. 

Theodore  Sorenson.  so  the  press  reports, 
iett  the  White  House  with  copies  of  Gen 
Maxwell  Taylor's  confidential  reports  to  Ken- 
nedy, with  copies  of  Khrushchev-Kennedy 
tirrespondence  that  was  never  published, 
and  used  these  files  for  his  book.  Perhaps 
thu  18  legal,  but  Is  it  proper?    Somehow,  the 
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whole  issue  mu&t  be  clur.fied  and  a  standard 
set- — something  else  this  Capital  might  reflect 
ujJon  If  it  Is  ever  given  a  pause  for  reflection. 


A  RICH  MANS  WAR 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Berry  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  to 
recommit  the  Economic  Opportunity  re- 
port because  I  believe  the  war  on  poverty 
Is  a  rich  man's  war.  One  out  of  every 
19  employees  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  makes  over  $19,000  per  year. 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  com- 
parison, the  figure  is  1  per  1,000.  It  is 
1  per  500  in  Agriculture. 

Party  wheclhorses  are  prominent  in 
the  Usls  of  consultants  who  get  SlOO  per 
day  and  expenses  to  help  in  the  poverty 
war  and  plans  for  fighting  poverty  are 
being  made  at  plush  resorts,  v^'here  items 
such  as  $63.20  for  flowers  and  rental 
fees  for  tuxedos  are  being  charged  to 
Uncle  Sam  by  the  warriors  In  the  war  on 
want. 

Everyone  gets  the  money  except  the 
poor.  They  get  warm  words  of  hope  and 
encouragement  from  the  President,  they 
get  advice  from  Sargent  Shriver,  and 
honorable  mention  in  the  press,  and  are 
shortchanged  by  the  "povertlcians"  who 
are  waging  the  war  on,  not  for,  the  poor, 

I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  thing.  It 
would  be  better  and  it  would  be  safer, 
however,  if  the  Governor  of  the  State 
had  veto  over  the  projects  that  are  pro- 
posed for  the  State. 


EDUCATION:   INVESTMENT  IN 
HUMAN  CAPITAL 

Mr.  'WyDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mi-.  Ccrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power, on  the  subject  of  tax  credits  for 
manpower  training.  As  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware,  I  have 
introduced  with  great  supjxirt  in  the 
House  two  bills  to  address  the  problem 
of  promoting  job  training  and  decreasing 
structui'al  unemployment.  These  bills 
are  the  Javits-Hartke-Curtis  bill,  H.R. 
10628,  and  the  Prouty-Curtis  bill,  H.R. 
10934.  I  include  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  this  morning. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  both  Senators  Javits  and 
Prouty,  ranking  Republican  members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  for  their  Initiative  in  this 
field.    I  am  pleased  to  have  been  the 


sponsor  of  their  two  complementary 
approaches  In  this  body.  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  both  gentlemen.  As 
ranking  Senate  and  ranking  House  Re- 
publicans on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee Senator  Jack  Javits  and  I  have 
worked  closely  together  during  the  years 
we  have  served  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  1  have  the  highest  regard 
for  their  leadership,  and  I  am  confident 
that  with  the  full  support  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  the  tax  credit  approach  to  un- 
employment has  excellent  chance  of  en- 
actment into  law. 

My  testimony  follows: 
Remarks  op  Hon.  Thomas  B.  CtTiTis  Before 

Senate    Subcommittee    on    Employment 

AND  Manpower,  September  15.  1965 

Tllank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  subcommittee,  Senator  Kennedy. 
■your  subcommittee  is  exploring  here  ground 
which  Is  at  once  new  and  very  fertile  for 
planting  the  seeds  of  programs  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  achieving  maximum  possible 
employment  and  eliminating  structural  un- 
employment In  our  economy. 

I  appear  here  In  the  rather  unique  position 
of  having  cosponsored  in  the  House  two  bills 
which  are  variations  on  the  same  theme;  a 
theme  parallel  to  your  study  of  "employer 
encouragement  of  on-the-job  training."  On 
August  24  I  Introduced  In  the  House  H.R. 
10628.  which  had  been  Introduced  In  tiie 
Senate  by  Senators  Javits  and  Hartke.  On 
September  9  I  Introduced  with  45  other 
House  Members  H.R.  10934.  a  bill  also  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  by 
Senator  Prodty.  titled  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1985.  Both  bills  use  tax  credits 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  private  Arms  to 
undertake  the  training  of  the  manpower  they 
need  to  fill  their  skill   requirements. 

Tlie  fundamental  purpose  of  both  these 
bills  Is  to  remove  the  bar  of  taxation  from 
the  development  of  human  resources.  These 
bills  are  compatible— they  both  approach  the 
problem  of  structural  unemployment  by  re- 
moving Impediments  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  true  wealth,  the  skills, 
and   knowledge  of  Individuals. 

The  Javlts-Hartke-Curtis  and  the  Prouty- 
Curtis  bills  differ  In  several  respects  which 
I  wUl  Identify  briefly.  Javits-Hanke-Curtis 
would  make  available  the  approximately  Ml 
billion  in  unused  credit  which  was  provided 
by  the  investment  credit  provisions  of  the 
1962  revenue  act  to  employers  for  Investment 
in  manpower  training  programs.  This  ap- 
proach Is  limited  to  programs  to  meet  three 
specific  needs :  (1)  to  train  those  whose 
skills  are  necessary  for  national  defense;  (2* 
to  retrain  those  whose  skills  have  been  made 
obsjoiete  by  automation;  |3|  and  to  retrain 
workers  dislocated  by  defense  shutdowns. 
The  investment  credit  allowed  would  be  7 
percent  of  the  allowable  training  expenses. 
■with  a  maximum  of  $2.5.000  plus  23  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  In  excess  of 
«25.000. 

The  Prouty-Curtis  approach  would  provide 
a  7  percent  credit  In  addition  to  the  7  percent 
credit  provided  by  the  Investment  credit  In 
the  1962  Revenue  Act.  The  amount  of  the 
credit  Is  the  same  as  that  provided  in  the 
Javlts-Curtls  bill,  and  the  same  as  the  credit 
provided  In  the  1962  Revenue  Act  for  capital 
Investments.  It  Is  In  addition  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  the  sum  spent  on  training  as  a 
regular  business  expense.  The  Prouty-Curtis 
approach,  specifies  six  allowable  emplojee 
training  expenses:  fll  wages  and  salaries  of 
employees  who  are  apprentices  In  registered 
programs;  (2)  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployees enrolled  In  on-the-job  training  proj- 
ects under  section  204  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment  and   Training   Act   of   1962:    (3) 
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wages  and  salaries  of  employees  participating 
In  co'jperatlve  education  programs  Involving 
alternate  periods  of  work  and  study;  (4) 
tuition  and  course  fees  paid  by  the  employer 
to  colleges  or  business  or  trade  schools  for 
the  training  of  employees  and  prospective 
employees;  (51  home  study  course  fees  paid 
by  the  employer  to  colleges  or  accredited  cor- 
respondence schools  for  the  training  of  em- 
ployees and  prospective  employees;  16)  ex- 
penses to  the  taxpayer  of  organized  group 
Instruction.  Including  classroom  Instruction, 
of  employees  and  prospective  employees,  in- 
cluding Instructors'  salaries,  books,  equip- 
ment, et  cetera,  but  not  the  salaries  of 
IralneeS- 

Thls.  In  outline.  Is  the  essence  of  the  two 
blUs  I  have  Joined  in  sponsorlne  in  the 
House.  I  want  now  to  relate  these  two  legis- 
lative approaches  to  m»  fundamental  views 
ahoiit  the  role  ot  human  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  economy  and  It?  statistical 
mensurement.  and  to  mv  proposal  for  further 
change.H  in  our  tax  laws  to  allow  the  free,  full 
development  of  our  most  valuable  resource, 
people 

The  -Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  this  year 
began  n  study  on  the  statistics  meosurlng 
the  "wealth"  in  the  United  States  Public 
hearings  were  held  on  a  recent  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Wealth  Inventory  Planning 
Study  of  the  George  Washington  University. 
I  sought  to  drive  home  the  point  that  the 
physical  and  fiscal  wealth  of  the  society  Is 
only  a  part  of  Its  total  wealth.  I  argued 
that,  as  a  society  advances  economically. 
Its  mere  physical  and  fiscal  wealth  becomes 
the  minor  part  of  its  true  wealth  The 
greater  part  of  the  society's  wealth  lies  in 
the  knowledge  within  the  society — In  the 
.^Kills  and  developed  talents  of  its  people. 
This  is  an  extremely  difficult  form  of  wealth 
to  measure,  yet  we  should  make  a  determined 
attempt  to  measure  It.  lest  we  disregard  or 
underestimate  It. 

During  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
study  I  expressed  concern  lest  our  present 
economic  statistics  studies  be  misconstrued 
and  taken  out  of  context  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  national  policy.  For  example,  I 
pointed  out  that  what  I  thought  to  be  a  baalc 
error  in  the  Investment  credit  provision  In 
the  1962  Revenue  Act  was  the  failure  to 
realize  what  real  wealth,  true  capital  In- 
vestment, actually  15  This  1962  tax  provi- 
sion permitted  companies  to  obtain  a  tax 
credit  for  investment  they  plowed  back  Into 
physical  capital  assets  The  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  being  of  that 
school  of  economists  sometimes  referred  to 
as  macroeconomists.  or  thcec  who  deal  in 
aggregate  economic  figures  vis-a-vis  micro- 
economists  who  emph.vsl/e  the  c»Dmpositlon 
of  the  aggregates — In  their  support  ot  the 
Investment  credit  provisions  made  the  same 
error  primarily  because  they  overemphasized 
the  signtflcance  of  gross  national  product  In 
measuring  economic  growth  and  in  setting 
Government  fiscal,  monetary,  and  employ- 
mL'nt  policies. 

Gro64  national  product,  although  probably 
the  most  important  slniile  statistic  we  have, 
measures  only  economic  activity.  But  even 
po  it  only  incompletely  measures  economic 
tjrowth.  For  example,  the  physical  and 
fiscal  economic  base  must  be  sufficiently 
sizable  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  So  a  society  must  have 
greater  physical  and  fiscal  wealth  to  produce 
.1  S650  billion  annual  gross  national  product 
than  one  which  produces  only  $250  billion. 
However,  war.  major  economic  raistakee.  or 
other  circumstances  can  bring  about  in- 
creased economic  activity  temporarily  which 
may  well  show  up  In  Increased  annual  gross 
national  product  for  a  period  even  of  several 
years.  Just  as  the  aftermath  of  a  war.  or  of 
major  economic  mistakes  can  result  In  de- 
creased economic  activity  which  shows  up  In 
decren.sed  annual  gross  national  product 
for  a  period  ot  years.    Much  of  that  Invest- 


ment and  development  which  builds  a  truly 
strong  and  lasting  economic  base  does  not 
show  up  in  gross  national  product  figures, 
particularlv  In  the  years  when  the  base  is 
being  built.  Certainly  "living  It  up'  as  It 
we.-e,  rather  than  sound  growth,  which  adds 
to  the  economic  base,  can  be  deceptively 
present  In  the  relatively  high  annual  gross 
national  product  ilgures  u  frequently  pro- 
duces. 

I  placed  In  the  dally  CONcaEssiONAL  Recosd 
ot  June  4.  1963.  pages  A3551-A3554,  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Fritz  Mach- 
lup.  professor  of  economics  and  internailonal 
peace.  Princeton  Unlvfirsity,  entitled  "The 
Production  ar>d  Distribution  cf  Knowledge 
In  the  United  States."  published  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press  in  1962.  in  which 
lie  set  forth  a  better  way  ot  measuring  eco- 
nomic growth  than  our  traditional  gross 
national  product  measurements. 

His  criteria  are  primarily  directed  toward 
measuring  Increased  skill  and  knowledge 
within  a  society. 

To  emphasize  the  point  let's  po«e  this 
question:  "If  you  as  the  head  of  a  business 
were  presented  with  the  unfortunate  choice 
of  losing  your  factory  buildings  and  One 
muchlnery  lyoin'  physical  wealth  1  or  the 
skilled  personnel  you  have  put  together, 
which  would  you  cliooee?"  There  has  never 
been  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
business  lenders  when  they  reply  to  the 
question.  They  In  effect  say ;  "We'll  take  the 
personnel  and  go  to  work  In  a  bam." 

The  Investment  credit  provision  In  the 
1962  tax  law  was  in  eiTor  on  two  basic  counts. 
First,  It  took  the  theory  ot  the  seed  corn  tax 
bill  for  small  business  I  had  developed  In 
the  original  Curtis-Ikard  bill  and  perverted 
It  to  assist  essentially  the  manufacturing 
sector  and  bigger  business  units  in  two 
ways:  first,  by  removing  the  dollar  celling  I 
had  Imposed,  and  second,  by  defining  capital 
investment  to  include  .only  depreciable  type 
iissets.  such  as  mochlfiery  and  equipment 
Excluded  from  the  19^2  laws  dennltlon  of 
capital  investment  was  investment  in  In- 
ventory and  account*  receivable  (provided 
In  the  Curtls-Ikard  blUi  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  service  and  distributive  area 
ot  endeavor  In  which  small  business  Is 
dominant. 

Second,  and  more  Importantly,  the  1962 
Investment  credit  was  based  on  the  er- 
rone<3Us  ofisumption  that  capital  Investment 
was  needed  primarily  In  physical  Items.  In- 
stead, the  greater  portion  of  capital  Invest- 
ment In  modern  America  should  be  used  to 
develop  human  knowledge  and  human  skills 
It  Is  In  the  development  of  our  human 
resources  that  our  needs  are  greatest 

"The  development  of  our  human  resources 
does  not.  however,  stop  with  the  training  and 
education  of  our  people  For  years  I  have 
Introduced  In  the  House  a  tax  credit  bill 
for  capital  investment  In  basic  research. 
This  tilll  would  restrain  the  Government 
from  taxing  money  spent  in  another  basic 
part  of  the  brood  ar«a  of  human  wealth 
ca-eatlon.  Increasing  knowledge  of  the  society 
Capital  Investment  spent  for  applied  re- 
search, because  of  Its  essential  difference 
from  basic  research  (it  la  applied  to  a  prod- 
uct sold  to  the  public),  is  not  taxed.  It  Is 
treated,  as  It  should  be,  as  a  return  of  capi- 
tal. 

.^t  the  present  time  I  am  preparing  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  money  spent  on 
■'baste.'"  academic  education  as  opposed  to 
Job  training  to  be  treated  on  equal  terms 
with  capital  Investment.  It  would  permit 
the  taxpayer  to  treat  this  Investment  as  re- 
turn of  capital  and  give  him  a  deduction 
from  taxable  income  In  accordance  with  an 
appropriate  schedule  for  this  type  of  Invest- 
ment, until  the  full  amount  of  the  capital 
spent  on  education  has  been  returned.  Thus 
the  situation  of  the  yotmg  person  who  has 
to  borrow  money  to  go  to  college  will  be 
equalized  somewhat  with  that  of  the  young 
person  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 


have  a  family  who  could  finance  his  hlgb» 
education.  In  both  Instances  the  money 
wotild  be  treated  as  a  capital  Investment 
The  capital  outlay,  under  my  proposal,  wouia 
be  tax  deductible  to  the  parent  or  whoever 
pays  for  the  education. 

However,  even  before  this  truly  new, 
"total"  approach  to  capital  Investment  can 
be  enacted  Into  law  we  must  modernize  our 
present  tax  laws  in  respect  to  applied  ccluca- 
tlon.  We  must  permit  the  Individual  to  m- 
vest  money  In  Improving  bis  skills  aiid  in- 
creasing his  earning  capacity  and  allow  him 
to  deduct  this  cost  as  a  business  expense 
from  his  personal  Income  tax. 

Until  1968  schoolteachers,  for  exnmple. 
were  permitted  to  deduct  the  cost  of  going 
to  summer  school  only  when  their  school 
board  threatened  them  with  dismissal  u 
they  dldnt^-only  if  they  were  required  to 
in  order  to  keep  their  Jobs.  This  pr.ctlM 
was  based  upon  the  outxiated  but  universally 
applied  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice (IRS)  that  money  spent  to  Improie 
one's  earning  power  was  not  deductible  as  i 
business  expense — only  money  spent  to  re- 
tain one's  present  earning  capacity  was  de- 
ductible. By  a  ruling  of  the  IRS  In  IDSa 
this  principle,  as  applied  to  schooltert-.hvr? 
has  been  liberalized  somewhat.  But  the 
basic  fallacy  remains  even  In  their  case,  and 
It  exists  totally  for  people  in  endeavors  out- 
side the  teaching  profession  who  want  to 
Improve  their  skills  and  their  earning  power 
and  thus  contribute  to  building  the  Na- 
tion's total  productive  resource. 

The  present  IRS  ruling  is  Just  as  obsolete 
as  the  horse  and  buggy.  The  CommissJoner 
adheres  to  an  economic  truism  which  may 
have  been  valid  In  1910.  but  certainly  i<  iiii- 
moded  today.  In  view  of  this  adamonf  IRS 
pMltion  legislation  by  the  Congress  appt-.irj 
to  be  the  only  way  to  move  us  forward,  even 
though  I  believe  the  IRS  may  now  havt-  am- 
ple authority  to  relate  modern  economic  cir- 
cumstances to  our  basic  tax  language  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  introduced  legislation  w 
modernize  our  tax  laws  In  tills  Important  ^itea 
of  capital  Investment  and  to  permit  who- 
ever spends  money  for  night  school,  tecbnlnl 
school,  or  whatever,  to  deduct  this  con  as  & 
business  expense  even  though  he  Is  fpend- 
Ing  It  to  Increase  his  earning  power  and  not 
Just  to  keep  hia  Job. 

This  problem  ot  updating  our  depreciation 
schedules  to  keep  puce  with  the  age  of  auto- 
mation Is  comparable  to  the  problem  of  "up- 
dating" human  resources.  For  years  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  ether  capital  equip- 
ment have  been  given  depreciation  (return 
of  capital)  based  upon  useful  life,  ohf^oles- 
oence  and /or  wearing  out,  rather  than  upon 
physical  life,  or  Just  wearing  out  totally  ff- 
the  Johnson  administration  talks  about  giv- 
ing business  a  U1X  break  or  tax  reduction 
when  It  modernizes  depreciation  schedules 
simply  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Tliis  U 
false  rhetoric.  Depreciation  deductions  sre 
limited  In  toto  to  100  percent  of  the  value  ot 
the  capital  Investment  In  the  building  roi- 
chlne.  or  other  equipment.  Nothing  more 
that  Is.  nothing  more  until  the  lU-conceived 
Investment  credit  provision  was  eniicted. 
Now  the  depreciation  allowance  Is  only  about 
103  percent. 

Our  tax  laws  should  treat  htiman  beings 
as  at  least  equal  to  machines.  Yet,  In  stU'- 
another  major  area,  we  treat  machine  iiower 
more  favorably  than  we  treat  manpower  We 
have  always  granted  tax  deductions  for  tit 
maintenance  and  repair  of  machinery  and 
buildings.  Yet  very  little  la  allowed  for  rou- 
tine medical  costs  let  alone  major  medic*' 
ooets — the  cost*  of  maintaining  and  repalrm! 
the  human  body. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  modernize  our  tai 
approach  to.  and  our  basic  economic  under- 
standing ot  the  human  factor  In  the  wealtli 
and  statistical  measures  of  our  economic 
growth.  This  new  look  Is  particularly  nec- 
essary now — In  light  of  the  rapid  obs.-'I»- 
cence  of  human  skills  and  the  Increased  aju! 
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persistent  demand  for  new  and  more  technl- 
S  skills.  Because  skills  are  increaamgly  be- 
coming obsolete  in  a  person's  Uietlme.  some- 
times more  than  once,  a  constant  training 
and  rttrHining  process  lo  needed  Just  In  order 
to  stand  BtlU.  This  proce-88  must  take  place 
on  many  fronts. 

My  approach  to  all  of  tbese  problems  testa 
on  B  single,  fundamental  thejsry.  Thai  Is. 
tnai  fthen  Government  taxes  it  deters  a  proc- 
ess that  would  likely  take  place  naturally. 
Taxation  is  thus.  In  a  sense,  a  dlstortlv* 
economic  factor.  It  can  be  considered  an 
unpedimenr.  to  normal  growth  processes — a 
Q«;ative.  inhibiting  factor.  By  granting  tax 
credits,  therefore,  we  are  removing  an  tm- 
pedimont  to  progress  that  might  otherwise 
tafce  place.  We  are  not  creating  fin  Incen- 
tive, which  is  an  artificial  stimuttre  super- 
ficistlly  imposed  to  treat  the  s>'niptoms  of  a 
problem.  Instead  we  are  attacking  the 
source  of  the  problem  at  its  very  roots. 
Wiien  Government  moves  in  to  correct  dis- 
tortions with  Its  own  programs  It  often  at- 
tacks the  symptoms  rather  than  the  cause- 
It  approaches  the  problem  ex  post  rather 
ihar.  er.  ant*  These  ex  post  Government 
prosT^ms  result  In  further  economic  dlstor- 
tiou,  r::ther  than  lr\ie  solution  of  the  baste 
problem . 

After  testing  the  approach  to  taxation  that 
I  suggest  here  let  us  look  at  It  to  see  If  It 
has  worked.  Perhaps  the  unshackled  private 
»ctor  will  bounce  forward  to  bring  the  rate 
oE  progress  we  seek.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
more  stimulus  Is  needed,  then  we  are  in  a 
better  position  to  Judge  what  Is  needed,  and 
w  be  able   to   take   action   on   a   selective 

We  hi\ve  yet  to  take  the  first,  most  essen- 
tial step-  And  the  time  for  taking  that  step 
1%  already  pa«t. 

I  submit  for  the  record  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Education:  Investment  In  Human 
Capital"  published  in  the  August  1965  issue 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York's 
monrhly  letter,  and  also  the  Item  entitled. 
"Knowlwigp  Production  Grows  Paster  Than 
Gross  National  Product — A  Sign  ot  Real  Eco- 
nomic Growl.h."  which  includes  the  material 
by  Dr  Machlup.  "The  Growth  Rates  of 
Knowledge  Industries."  to  which  I  referred. 

Education:  Investment  in  Human  Capxtai. 
Education  today  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  gre^t 
twim  During  the  past  year,  some  63  million 
People,  or  roughly  28  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, were  enrolled  In  school.  Total  cash 
outlays  for  public  and  private  schools 
amounted  to  an  estimated  »36  billion,  up 
more  than  tenfold  from  »3  4  bUllon  In  1940. 
Nearly  2'4  million  persons  were  employed  as 
t«achers.  Instructors,  and  professors.  It  is 
manifest  from  such  figures  that  education  la 
one  of  OUT  greatest  Industries. 

Higher  education  has  been  expanding  most 
spectacularly.  College  enrollments  have 
grown  from  1.4  million  In  1939-40  to  nearly 
5  million  last  year;  2  out  of  5  persona  of  col- 
lege ace  (18  to  21  yearsk  were  enrolled  last 
y%r  crmpared  with  only  1  out  of  7  In  1939- 
W  By  the  midseventtes.  enrollments  are 
expected  to  exceed  8  million,  with  more  than 
half  of  all  18-  to  21-year-old«  going  to 
coIlei!e. 

Behind  this  boom  Is  a  growing  demand  for 
education.  Whereas  high  school  had  been  a 
standard  of  attainment  for  earlier  genera- 
*-'f^n5.  it  Is  clear  that  college  is  now  becoming 
«  fommon  goal.  Employers  have  ralse<l  their 
Mucatlonal  standards.  Parents  know  that 
their  children  will  need  more  and  more 
schooling  to  enter  and  succeed  In  occupa- 
^i'"jna  and  professions  that  offer  better 
Incomes  and  higher  status.  They  not  only 
'pur  their  sons  and  daughters  to  greater 
sflorts  In  school,  but  work  hard  to  pay  their 
^'^j  through  college  and  graduate  study- 
But  Is  education  being  overemphasized? 
Are  too  many  people  going  to  college?  At 
•e&st  until  the  last  decade,  many  economistB 
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seemed  to  thinfc  so.  In  1949.  for  example. 
Professor  Seymour  Harris,  of  Harvard, 
warned  that  the  increase  in  college-trained 
workers  would  so  flood  the  job  market  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  potential  college 
Btudentfi  within  the  next  20  years  are 
doomed  to  disappointment  after  graduation, 
as  the  number  of  coveted  openings  will  be 
substantially  less  than  the  numbers  seeking 
them. 

More  recently,  however,  economists  have 
come  up  with  persuasive  evidence  that  edu- 
cation IB  not  only  a  good  investment  for  In- 
dividuals, but  Is  an  Important  key  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  growth.  They  regard  In- 
vestment in  education  as  capital  embodied 
In  people — "human  capital" — that  Is  as  Im- 
portant as  capital  embodied  In  plant  and 
equipment — or  "nonhuman  capital." 

MTyMAN    AND    NONHVMAN    CAPITAL 

That  education  Is  an  Important  form 
of  capital  is  not  a  new  discovery.  Econo- 
mists as  far  back  as  the  17th  century  were 
well  aware  of  the  Importance  of  earning 
abilities  embodied  in  human  skills.  In  his 
"Wealth  of  Nations."  Adam  Smith  explicitly 
recognized  the  acquired  abilities  of  people  as 
a  form  of  capital:  "The  acquisition  of  such 
talents,  by  the  maintenance  of  the  acquirer 
during  his  education,  study,  or  apprentice- 
ship always  costs  a  real  expense,  which  Is  a 
capital  fixed  and  realized,  as  it  were,  in  his 
person.  Those  talents  as  they  make  a  part 
of  his  fortune,  so  do  they  likewise  of  that  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs." 

In  the  days  when  slavery  and  other  forms 
of  Involuntary  servitude  were  common,  schol- 
ars apparently  had  fewer  Inhibitions  about 
recognizing  the  capital  value  of  human 
abilities.  In  more  recent  times,  even  though 
some  economists  continued  to  theorize  about 
human  capital,  this  a-spect  of  economics  was 
generally  neglected.  With  the  massive 
growth  of  physical  capital  (plane  and  equip- 
ment, housing.  Inventories,  etc.  t.  together 
with  the  availability  of  voluminous  statistics 
on  capital  assets  and  physical  production, 
virtually  all  economic  studies  emphasized 
the  role  of  nonhuman  capital. 

But  this  one-sided  view  has  led  to  some 
serious  errors.  Thus,  it  has  been  widely 
assumed  that  It  Is  the  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  capital  per  worker  that  primarily  ex- 
plains the  growth  of  productivity  per  worker 
In  advanced  economies.  This  belief  has  led 
to  the  use  of  simple  capital-output  ratios 
In  planning  for  economic  development  of 
less-developed  countries.  In  which  it  was 
assumed  that  there  was  a  fixed  relationship 
between  the  amoimt  of  physical  capital  in- 
vested and  the  Increase  in  output  that  could 
be  expected.  Results  of  such  planning  have 
often  been  quite  disappointing  In  practice 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  recent 
economic  studies,  have  revealed  that  Invest- 
ment In  human  capital — education,  on-the- 
job  training,  heolth,  etc, — has  played  a  much 
bigger  role  in  U.S.  economic  growth  than 
previously  realized.  Thus,  in  his  study.  "The 
Sources  of  Economic  Growth  In  the  United 
States,"  Edward  F.  Denison  calculated  that 
the  rising  educational  level  of  the  labor  force 
( Including  managerial  and  technical  per- 
sonnel 1  was  responsible  for  23  percent  of 
the  growth  In  real  national  income  between 
1929-57.  In  contrast,  the  Increase  In 
physical  capital  accounted  for  only  15 
percent,  while  the  general  "advance  of 
knowledge"  was  seen  as  contributing  20  per- 
cent. Using  a  different  method  but  with 
similar  results.  Prof  Theodore  Schultz 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  estimated 
that  the  yield  on  our  investment  In  "educa- 
tion capital"  over  roughly  the  same  period 
accounted  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  rise 
in   national   output. 

Denlson's  study  also  Indicated  that  the 
relative  importance  of  education  has  been 
growing.  In  the  previous  20  years,  1909- 
29.  he  calculated  that  Increased  education  of 
the  labor  force  accounted  for  12  percent  of 


economic  growth  while  the  btilldup  of  phys- 
ical capital  accounted  for  26  percent.  The 
greater  appreciation  of  education  as  an  eco- 
nomic force  thus  appears  to  reflect  shifts  In 
the  underlying  facts  of  economic  llJe. 

Such  figures  point  up  the  fact  that  a  mod- 
ern economy  does  not  depend  simply  on 
installing  more  and  better  machinery  to  at- 
tain rising  efficiency  Not  only  are  skilled 
engineers  needed  to  design  and  install  the 
improved  equipment,  but  more  technically 
trained  personnel  are  required  to  plan  and 
manage  production,  to  sell  and  service  the 
product  and  conduct  research  for  newer  and 
better  products,  A  growing  modern  econ- 
omy also  requires  more  and  more  scientists, 
teachers,  doctors  and  health  specialists,  ad- 
vertising and  sales  people,  computer  pro- 
grammers and  technicians,  and  mechanics 
and  maintenance  workers  of  all  kinds. 

GROWTH    IK    EDUCATION 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  amount 
Of  education  Invested  In  people  ha,s  grown 
at  a  striking  rate.  By  1960,  the  average 
member  of  the  labor  force  had  spent  nearly 
twice  as  many  days  in  school  as  his  counter- 
part m  1930,  Since  1890.  the  proportion  of 
youngsters  age  14  to  17  in  school  has  risen 
from  7  to  94  percent.  The  percentage  of 
youths  18  to  21  years  of  age  attending  college 
hos  climbed  from  3  to  42  percent. 

While  some  of  this  Increase  In  schooling 
stemmed  from  the  ppohlbtlon  of  child  labor, 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws  and  the 
relative  decline  of  agriculture,  it  primarily 
reflected  the  growth  of  family  Income,  With 
each  succeeding  generation,  increasing  pros- 
perity enabled  more  and  more  families  to 
bear  the  costs  of  sending  their  children 
through  high  school  and  in  many  cases  to 
college.  The  movement  off  the  f.'irm  brought 
more  families  into  urban  communities  where 
educational  institutions  were  readily  acces- 
sible and  greater  training  was  required  of 
those   seeking  employment. 

As  parents  well  know,  expanding  education 
costs  a  lot  of  money.  Since  1900,  expendi- 
tures for  formal  education  in  the  United 
States  have  risen  over  100  times  from  S284 
million  to  S34  billion  In  1963-64,  In  con- 
trast to  the  *1dely  fluctuating  growth  In 
physical  capital  formation,  cash  outlays  for 
education  have  been  climbing  faster  and 
more  steadily. 

While  the  rise  in  education  spending  re- 
flects increased  school  attendance.  It  also 
stems  from  the  sharp  climb  in  outlays  per 
pupil.  Over  the  period  1900  to  1964,  when 
enrollments  In  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  increased  about  2^^  times, 
expenditures  per  pupil  rose  40  times.  Spend- 
ing for  higher  education  has  grown  even 
more  dramatically  with  the  20-fo!d  Increase 
m  enrollments  during  this  century.  Ex- 
penditures per  student  have  multiplied  8 
times  from  $229  in  1900  to  »1,920  In  1964, 
reflecting  the  rise  In  faculty  salaries  and 
growing  expenditures  for  research  and  other 
activities. 

In  calculating  the  investment  In  educa- 
tion, ca-sh  outlays  for  schooling  are  not  the 
whole  story.  No  less  Important  are  the  earn- 
ing oppojtunities  passed  up  by  .students  In 
order  to  go  to  school.  The  earnings  foregone 
are  a  real  cost  to  the  student  and  his  family. 
Professor  Schultz  has  estimated  that  the 
percentage  of  total  education  costs  attrib- 
utable to  earnings  foregone  by  students  was 
43  percent  for  high  school.  S3  percent  In 
college  and  55  percent  In  postgraduate  and 
professional  school. 

All  told  the  education  capital  embodied  In 
people  has  risen  much  faster  than  the  stock 
of  physical  capital.  Professor  Schultz  has 
calculated  that  the  stock  of  "educational 
capital"  In  the  labor  force  as  of  1957.  meas- 
ured by  its  total  cost,  was  B'^  times  its  1900 
level.  In  contrast,  the  stock  of  physical 
capital,  as  estimated  by  Prof,  Raymond 
Goldsmith  of  Yale,  had  risen  only  i'/2  timea 
since  1900. 
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And  even  this  estimate  of  education  capi- 
tal Is  undoubtedly  too  low  Changing  tech- 
nology and  the  mcreasing  degree  of  special- 
ization require  more  or  less  continuous 
training  and  retraining,  much  of  It  on  the 
Job.  Prof  Jato!)  Mincer  of  Columbia  has 
calculated  that  Investment  in  on-the-job 
tr.iinlng,  measured  In  terms  of  costs.  Is  as 
Important  us  formal  schooling  for  the  male 
lab-ir  force  and  equals  more  than  h^lf  of  ex- 
penditures on  formal  education.  It  is  esti- 
mated t.hi.t  the  on-the-job  capital  embodied 
m  the  male  labor  force  grew  at  an  annual 
rale  ol  536  percent  between  19.?!)-57. 
RF.TtrRNS  ON  i;duc*tio>:  capital 
Despite  recurrent  fears  that  the  growing 
number  of  high  school  and  college  gr.vd- 
uates  would  glut  the  labor  market,  the 
earnings  differentials  In  favor  of  better- 
educated  workers  have  been  weU  maintained. 
From  1940  to  19G0.  the  proportion  of  men 
2!)  years  and  older  who  had  completed  1  to 
4  >ears  of  high  school  ro.sc  from  27  to  40 
percent,  while  men  with  some  college  traln- 
ini;  rose  from  10  to  18  percent.  Keverthe- 
less.  between  1940  and  1958.  average  Incomes 
u(  male  high  school  graduates  rose  much 
more  rapidly  than  those  with  only  grade 
school  education,  us  the  annual  income  dif- 
ferential Jumped  from  »600  In  1946  to  61.800 
m  1958. 

Income  statistics  Indicate  that  the  mas- 
sive Increase  In  college  men  has  not  hurt 
their  relative  earnings.  In  1939.  the  average 
Income  of  college  graduates  was  57  percent 
more  than  that  lor  high  school  graduates, 
and  In  1950  and  1961.  the  relative  margin 
was  roughly  the  same  Demand  for  college- 
•ralned  people  has  kept  up  with  the  supply. 
With  the  advance  of  science  and  technology, 
the  growth  of  specialized  occupations  In  in- 
dustry and  government  has  absorbed  the 
Increased  flow  of  graduates  from  colleges 
and  universities  Thus,  from  1950  to  1964. 
while  the  male  labor  force  Increased  by  11 
percent,  the  number  of  professional  and 
technical  workers  doubled. 

A  summary  measure  of  the  Quancial  re- 
turns associated  with  education  can  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  chart  (not  printed  In 
tile  Recorui  Developed  by  Herman  P  Mil- 
ler of  the  US.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  these 
figures  Indicate  that  additional  years  of 
schooling  have  been  closely  aissoclateU  with 
substantial  Increases  in  lifetime  Incomes 
over  the  p.ast  generation.  Based  on  Miller's 
calculations,  the  average  male  high  school 
/giVduate  In  1961  could  expect  to  receive 
lone-third  more  In  lifetime  earnings  than  a 
Voungster  with  only  an  elementary  school 
eSucatlon  A  man  who  finishes  college  could 
eJpect  to  make  almost  two-thirds  more  than 
liie  average  high  school  graduate. 
^^^"^  There  are.  of  course,  many  factors  in  addi- 
tion to  education  that  account  for  Increased 
earnings.  People  who  finish  college  tend  to 
have  more  drive.  Innate  ability,  and  physical 
and  financial  capacity  to  get  through.  These 
qualities  all  contribute  to  earning  capacity. 
Even  after  allowing  for  such  factors,  econo- 
mists have  found  that  most  of  the  differences 
In  earnings  between  high  school  and  college 
graduates  remain. 

A  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  INVEST"MENT 

In  his  "Poor  Richard's  Almanack."  Benja- 
min Franklin  said.  "An  investment  in  knowl- 
edge pays  the  best  interest."  Though  genera- 
tions of  Americans  have  acted  on  this  belief 
In  getting  an  education  they  have  done  so 
without  precise  knowledge  of  the  likely 
payoff. 

However.  In  a  recent  study  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  entitled 
"Human  Capital."  Prof  Gary  Becker  of  Co- 
lumbia made  careful  estimates  of  the  return 
on  college  education  He  found  that  after 
allowing  for  the  superior  abilities  of  college 
e'raduates.  the  averace  rate  of  return  In  the 
form  of  Increased  earnings  came  to  more 
than  12  percent.  This  compares  with  a  little 
over  7  percent  for  the  average  return  on  total 


assets  in  minufacturlng.  Such  high  finan- 
cial returns  from  advanced  education  suggest 
that  parents  are  acting  with  good  foresight 
in  saving  or  borrowing  money  to  Bend 
children  to  college. 

Similarly  precise  estimates  of  the  return 
on  high  school  training  are  lacking  becouse 
It  Is  much  harder  to  separate  the  increase 
m  earnings  attributable  to  native  abilities 
from  that  stemming  from  high  school  train- 
ing. Without  such  adjustment.  Professor 
Becker's  figures  show  rates  of  return  for 
high  school  graduates  ranging  from  16  to 
'28  percent  lor  various  years. 

These  calculations  Indicate  that  education 
does  indeed  "pay  the  best  Interest."  But 
aside  from  the  private  return  to  Individuals, 
Increased  education  pays  large  dividends  to 
society  as  a  whole.  As  noted  earlier,  Denl- 
Bon  attributes  20  percent  of  the  growth  in 
U.S.  national  income  between  1929  and  1957 
to  the  general  "advance  of  knowledge." 
which  is  largely  a  byproduct  of  educational 
activities. 

EDUCATION    AND    NATIONAL    tMDALS 

Economic  advancement,  of  course,  is  not 
the  sole  aim  of  education.  As  has  always 
been  true,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  Is 
an  end  In  Itself.  The  greate.";t  return  for 
the  student  will  continue  to  be  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  Individual  capacity  for  In- 
tellectual and  personol  development. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  good  reason  for 
stressing  the  economic  benefits  of  Increas- 
ing education.  Tlie  goals  of  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  of  its  citizens,  require  full  develop- 
ment of  our  resources.  As  John  W.  Gardner, 
the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  recently  pointed  out, 
the  demand  for  educated  manpower  Is  a 
condition  of  modern  life: 

"The  demand  for  high-talent  manpower 
Is  firmly  rooted  In  the  level  of  technological 
complexity  which  characterizes  modern  life, 
and  in  the  complexity  of  modern  social 
organization.  And  more  important  than 
either  of  these  Is  the  rate  of  Innovation  and 
change  In  both  technological  and  social 
spheres.  •   •   • 

"And  the  Importance  of  education  in  mod- 
ern society  is  not  limited  to  the  higher  orders 
of  talent.  A  complex  society  is  dependent 
every  hour  of  every  day  upon  the  capacity 
of  It's  people  to  rend  and  wilte.  to  make  com- 
plex Judgments,  and  to  act  In  the  light  of 
falrlv  extensive  Information.  When  there  is 
not  this  kind  of  base  on  which  to  build,  mod- 
ern social  and  economic  developments  are 
simply  Impossible." 

The  growing  Importance  of  human  capital 
does  not  mean  any  downgrading  of  physical 
capital.  Indeed,  accumulation  of  both  kinds 
of  capital  are  Inexorably  Intertwined  In  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  welfare  of  the  Nation 
depends  on  our  Increasing  investment  Iji  both 
the  human  capacities  of  our  citizens^d  the 
physical  capacities  of  automated  facilities 
and  equipment. 

From  this  viewpoint,  the  sharp  Increase  In 
young  people  Joining  the  labor  force  during 
the  latter  sixties  may  be  regarded  as  a  huge 
addition  to  the  Nation's  capital  stock.  They 
embody  more  education  per  person  than  ever 
before.  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
is  also  rising  rapidly.  If  we  make  full  use 
of  our  growing  capital  stocks  In  coming 
years,  the  world  may  well  see  an  authentic 
"great  leap  forward."  American  style. 

Knowledge  Production  Grows  Faster  Than 

GNP — A  Sign  of  Real  Economic  Growth 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Ctm-ns,  of  Missouri.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Tuesday.  June  4.  1963) 
Mr.  CtJRTis.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
common  assertions  made  In  any  discussion  of 
the  U.S.  economy  is  that  our  growth  rate  has 
slowed  down  substantially   In  recent   years 
and  that  extraordinary  measures  are  called 
for  to  stimulate  a  faster  rate  of  economic 


growth.  The  assumption  that  our  gro*tii 
rate  has  slowed  down  is  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  Increase  in  the  Nation's  out- 
put as  measured  by  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct computations. 

As  I  have  frequently  pointed  out.  the  grrm 
national  product  does  not  measure  real 
growth,  but  rather  the  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. We  know,  for  example,  that  gross 
national  product  increases  dramatically  dur- 
ing a  war  period,  but  no  one  would  awen 
that  this  Is  real  economic  growth. 

The  gross  national  product  measures  onl> 
imperfectly.  If  at  all.  many  of  the  compo- 
nents of  real  growth,  such  as  Increased  lei- 
sure time,  new  and  Improved  goods  and  :trv- 
Ices  on  the  market,  more  and  better  edutn- 
tlon.  Improved  health  and  longevity,  uiid  a 
fortli.  It  we  could  accurately  measure  some 
of  these  real  growth  factors.  I  am  confident 
that  a  picture  would  emerge  of  a  dyiiisir.ic 
and  rapidly  growing  economy. 

Happily,  an  important  start  has  been  miscit 
in  making  these  measurements.  One  ol  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  econoiriistE 
Prof.  Fritz  Machlup.  of  Princeton  Unhtrsiiv, 
has  undertaken  the  pioneering  task  of  trjiai 
to  assess  the  growth  in  some  30  knowledge- 
producing  activities  involving  research  .ilo 
development,  communications  media.  Inlrr- 
matlon  machines.  Information  services,  una 
education,  including  that  In  the  home,  ci, 
the  Job.  m  the  churches,  and  In  the  .■\rai«(l 
Forces.  Professor  Machlup  estimates  that  la 
1958.  total  knowledge  production  was  almost 
29  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  naticnal 
product. 

Compared  to  an  average  annual  rate  cl 
Increase  In  gross  national  product — at  cur- 
rent prices — from  1954-58  of  5.1  percent  and 
from  1947-58  of  5  9  percent.  Professor  Macli- 
lup  estimates  that  the  weighted  aver.ige  <-'■ 
the  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  knowledgr 
production  was  8  8  percent  from  1954-58  arc 
10.8  percent  from  1947-58. 

The  dlflerencea  In  the  rates  of  Increase 
Professor  Machlup  points  out.  appear  etsa 
more  Impressive  If  knowledge  production  ;■ 
compared  with  everything  else  IncUidi'd  :i. 
gross  national  product.    He  says; 

"If  knowledge  production,  the  sector  com- 
prising 28.7  percent  of  total  GNP.  lncre.is«l 
by  8.8  percent  (or  10.6  percent  over  the  lonpc- 
period)  per  year,  an  increase  of  total  GNP 
by  5.1  percent  (or  5.9  percent)  implies  tha: 
the  production  of  other  goods  and  scrvlct; 
Increased  by  only  3.7  percent  (or  4.1  perccr' 
over  the  longer  period) ." 

These  Impressive  gains  In  knowledge  pro- 
duction are  not  fully  reflected  In  the  btok 
national  product  figures,  which  are  com- 
monly used  as  the  measure  of  our  Nutioa.'. 
economlc  growth.  As  Professor  Mti''*ilLT' 
says,  an  economy  such  as  ours,  with  a  large 
service-producing  sector,  may  not  be  able  t^ 
show  off  with  as  large  a  physical  growth  raw 
as  an  economy  which  concentrates  on  tin 
production  of  tangible  goods.  He  points  out 
"Increases  In  productivity  In  the  perrora- 
ance  of  Intangible  services  cannot  be  nieaf- 
ured:  indeed,  most  of  them  are  In  the  lorr, 
of  Improvements  of  quality,  defying  nil  «'■ 
tempts  at  quantification.  No  matter  bC' 
real,  how  substantial,  how  Important  thr 
are.  they  need  not  be  reflected  in  any  in- 
creased money  values  of  input — their  oar. 
measure.  As  we  have  seen  In  the  discus- 
sion of  research  and  development,  an  IncreaK 
In  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  tbtst 
activities  may  eventually  result  In  IncrcaseC 
productivity  In  Industries  producing  phvsica 
goods,  but  the  production  of  knowledge  tl;« 
not  exhibit  an  Increase  on  that  score  Tl.' 
failure  of  growth  Indexes  to  reflect  Improvfi 
efficiency  In  the  production  of  Intangit.^ 
services  has  several  Implications.  One  ^' 
these  relates  to  structural  differences  bct«ef" 
economies:  an  economy  with  a  large  ser'lcf^ 
producing  sector  may  not  be  able  to  show  o . 
with  as  large  a  physical  growth  rate  as  -'■ 
economy  that  concentrates  on  the  produc- 
tion of  tangible  goods  the  Increase  c(  viW' 
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15  siiown  In  the  Index  of  physical  production 
and  in  GNP  In  constant  dollars." 

Another  Important  service  rendered  by 
Professor  Machlup  is  to  draw  a  careful  dis- 
•iactloii  between  growth  rates,  which  he 
says  can  be  determined  only  by  looking  back 
ocer  a  span  of  10  to  15  years,  and  rates  of 
increase  over  a  short  period  of  time.  Al- 
most all  economists,  statisticians,  publicists, 
and  politicians  mistakenly  speak  of  growth 
rates  with  reference  to  a  period  of  3  or 
i  rears. 

Professor  Machlup  emphasizes  that  an  In- 
crease over  3  or  4  years  may  turn  out  to  be 
only  a  short-lived  upsurge,  followed  by  a 
downt'orn  around  a  trend  line,  showing  no 
or  only  slow  growth.  Likewise,  a  decline 
:nay  be  a  short-term  movement  around  a 
sharply  increasing  trend  line.  This  misuse 
,ji  terms,  he  says.  Is  especially  serious  when 
ibe  growth  policies  of  a  national  economy 
:ire  debated. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  an 
e.icerpt  from  Professor  Machlup's  book.  "The 
Production  and  Distribution  of  Knowledge 
■j\  the  United  Slates."  published  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press  in  1962.  in  the 
RiCORD  at  this  point.  The  excerpt  which 
I  am  Including  covers  Professor  Machlup's 
[lljcus.'^ion  of  the  points  which  I  have  high- 
lighted In  these  brief  remarks: 

"THE  GROWTH  RATES  OP  KNOWLEDGE  INDUSTRIES 

"After  our  speculative  discussion  of  the 
>-).-sibIc  and  probable  Interrelations  between 
rates  tit  Increase  in  certain  branches  of 
^owledge  production  and  rates  of  increase 
In  total  national  product  we  are  even  more 
curious  about  the  actually  observed  rates  of 
:ncrea5e.  This  presupposes,  of  course,  that 
the  poor  statistical  data — to  no  small  degree 
based  on  heroic  estimates  or  guesses — can 
be  rpg;irded  as  empirical  'observations.*  But 
we  shall  proceed  as  If  the  data  reflected  what 
actually  happened,  even  if  we  must  make 
many  mental  reservations  concerning  their 
reliability. 

"Not  every  incrca&c  constitutes  groioth 

"In  talking  about  the  Increases  In  the 
estimated  values  of  production  in  recent 
jears  we  shall  be  guilty  cf  not  avoiding  the 
semantic  sin  committed  by  almost  all  econ- 
cmists,  statisticians,  publicists,  and  polltl- 
aana  of  our  day — namely  of  speaking  of 
■growth"  rates  although  we  know  only  rates 
of  'Increase'  over  a  short  Interval  of  time. 
Only  looking  back  over  a  span  of  10  to  15 
rears  would  we  be  Justified  In  speaking  of 
growth.  An  increase  over  3  or  4  years  may 
turn  out  to  be  only  a  short-lived  upsurge 
followed  by  a  downturn  around  a  trend  line 
showing  no  or  only  very  slow  growth,  or  It 
may  even  prove  to  have  been  a  temporary 
recovery  In  a  longrun  decline. 

'This  misuse  of  terms,  serious  when  the 
growth  record,  the  growth   objectives,   and 
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growth  policies  of  a  national  economy  are 
debated.  Is  relatively  harmless  In  our  pres- 
sent  survey:  hence,  we  need  not  be  so  pure 
in  our  language.  We  shall  bear  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  a  rate  of  increase  observed  over 
a  short  period  does  not  warrant  an  assump- 
tion that  this  Increase  will  be  'sustained' 
over  a  longer  period.  When  we  fall  Into  the 
bad  habit  of  speaking  of  'growth'  instead  of 
an  'increase'  over  a  short  period,  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  forgotten  our  own 
warning. 

"Increased  money  values  without  price 
deflators 

"Another  snare  to  guard  against  Is  the 
identification  of  increased  dollar  sales  or  In- 
creased dollar  expenditures  with  increased 
production,  without  considering  the  price 
changes  that  have  occurred  In  order  to 
measure  Increases  or  decreases  in  production, 
we  must  'deflate'  dollar  sales  by  changes  In 
the  prices  of  the  products  or.  where  there  Is 
no  physical  product  and  production  Is  meas- 
ured only  by  Inputs,  we  must  'deflate'  dollar 
expenditures  for  Input  by  the  changes  In  the 
prices  of  the  inputs  used.  To  do  this 
would  be  a  formidable  task.  The  work  In- 
volved In  finding  the  price  deflators  for  each 
Industry  or  branch  of  knowledge  production 
wovild  be  enormous,  and  the  results  would 
not  be  worth  the  effort.  Another  way  of  In- 
terpreting changes  In  dollar  figures  must  be 
found. 

"A  crude  but  simple  method  Is  available: 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  measure  physical 
volumes  of  production,  but  shall  simply  use 
dollar  values  at  current  prices  and  compare 
the  rotes  ol  change  in  dollar  expenditures 
in  the  different  branches  of  kiiowledge  pro- 
duction with  one  another,  with  the  rate  of 
change  In  dollar  expenditures  for  the  total 
of  all  knowledge  production,  and  with  the 
rate  of  change  of  GNP  at  current  prices. 

"For  the  latter  comparison  we  shall  not 
bcther  to  adjust  GNP  for  changes  In  the 
status  of  certain  products  as  final  or  in- 
termediate. After  all.  what  matters  at  this 
Juncture  is  not  the  size  of  GNP  In  any  one 
year  but  the  rate  of  change  of  GNP  over  cer- 
tain periods.  For  this  purpose  the  official 
estimates  at  current  prices  will  be  used;  we 
choose  the  period  1954-58  for  the  rate  of  in- 
crease "over  the  most  recent  period.'  and 
1947-58  for  the  rate  over  a  somewhat  longer 
period.  GNP  at  current  prices  was  S234.289 
million  in  1947.  $363,112  million  In  1954. 
S442.224  million  In  1958  This  Involves  a 
'growth'  of  21.8  percent  over  the  4-year  pe- 
riod 1954-58.  and  a  'growth'  of  88.8  percent 
over  the  II -year  period  1947-58.  Translated 
into  annual  rates,  the  short-period  Increase 
was  5.1  percent  and  the  longer-period  In- 
crease w.TS  5.9  percent  per  year.  These 
'growth  rates'  were  the  combined  reflections 
of  physical  Increases  and  price  Increases. 
The  only  use  to  be  made  of  these  annual 


rates  of  Increase  in  GNP  at  current  (rising) 
prices  Is  to  compare  with  them  a  number  of 
other  rates  of  Increase,  observed  in  the  same 
or  similar  periods  and  likewise  unadjusted 
for  price  changes. 

"Growth  in  expenditures  for  knoiclcdffe 
production 

"In  table  IX-2  we  undertake  to  show  the 
rates  of  Increase  in  expenditures  for  pro- 
duction In  the  various  knowledge  Industries 
or  branches  of  knowledge-production,  as  fax 
as  we  have  obtained  data.  The  table  is 
designed  to  present  (1)  the  1958  (or  closest 
available)  value  of  each  item,  as  taken  frcHn 
table  rx-l,  to  be  used  later  as  weight  for 
the  '{trowtlv  rate'  In  order  to  arrive  at 
average  grovfth  rates  for  knowledge-produc- 
tion as  a  whole;  (2)  growth  rates  for  the 
most  recent  period,  preferably  1954-58;  and 
(3)  growth  rates  for  a  longer  period,  prefer- 
ably 1947-58.  Unfortunately,  In  several  in- 
stances different  periods  have  to  be  used 
because  data  for  the  chosen  years  are  not 
available;  and  lor  some  items  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  showing  blank  spaces. 

"Blank  spaces  In  the  growth  columns  lor 
the  recent  period  are  shown  lor  education 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  conventions,  whole- 
sale agents,  and  three  smaller  items,  tiecause 
we  have  only  a  single  recent  estimate  of  each 
of  these  expenditures.  The  combined  value 
of  the  six  Items  lor  which  no  rates  of  In- 
crease are  avaUable  Is  only  $6,839  million, 
or  5  percent  of  total  knowledge-production. 
Thus  we  have  the  short-period  rates  ol  in- 
crease for  the  other  46  Items,  making  up  95 
percent  ol  the  total.  In  the  columns  lor 
longer  period  growth  rates  we  have  blank 
spaces  In  16  lines,  representing  1958  ex- 
penditures of  $22,625  million,  or  16.6  percent 
of  total  knowledge-production  The  lack 
ol  comparable  figures,  in  some  Instances  due 
to  changes  In  census  classifications,  explains 
several  of  these  blanks.  In  one  case— elec- 
tronic computers — the  Industry  did  not  exist 
in  the  early  years  of  our  longer  period,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  start  with  the  very  first 
year  and  have  It  as  a  part  of  a  shortened 
period,  because  this  would  give  astronomical 
growth  rates.  Incidentally,  we  do  catch  In 
our  longer  period  the  beginnings  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting,  exhibiting  a  growth  ol 
54.000  percent  over  the  11  years,  but  this  Is 
only  an  annual  growth  rate  of  77  percent. 
By  clipping  off  the  first  2  years.  1947-48.  and 
observing  the  growth  only  lor  1949  to  1958. 
we  would  reduce  the  'growth  rate'  for  TV 
broadcasting  to  2.030  percent  for  the  9  years, 
and  46  percent  per  year.  We  should  never 
lorget  that  the  early  years  of  an  Industry 
regularly  exhibit  enormous  rates  ol  Increase. 
Impressive  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  principle.  Electronic  computers  and  TV 
broadcasting  are  at  least  as  impressive  as 
some  of  the  rates  of  growth  of  the  output 
in  new  Industries  In  Soviet  Russia." 


T.ABLE  IX-2. —  Knnu'ltilge  iiroduclion:  Ralen  of  increase 

for  all  brnnrhes.  195i-SS  and  t9i7-58. 

or  similn 

r  periods 

Annual  expenditures 

Ratios  oflncressc  (growth  rates) 

Branch  of  knowleda- production 

Year 

MUllons 

of 
dollars 

Most  recent  period 

Longer  period 

Yurs 

Percent 

increase 

over 

period 

Percent 
Increase 
per  year 

Years 

Percent 
increase 

p^od 

Pcroenl 
increase 
per  year 

Efluciitlon:                                                L 

In  tile  home.. _.„.      ■„„-.— „„Ji„.„„      „, 

On  the  jot).. ..„.„„, U..„ . 

Inlliectiureh.                 .       .              .  ;;. ^..i,.      ..    

In  tlif.  Armed  Forres -■       -„.;^    

F-l'-nifiitiiTy  and  secondary  schools: 

Moaetary  eiiiondllarcs , ^ 

IniplicU  costs i* . 

<  'ilUvcH^  and  onlversillps:                    "^ 

.Monetary  expenditures I'  -    

Impll.licosls 

Commercial,  vocational,  and  residential  schools 

ie'i<ral  funds,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Puillc  hbtarli-s,  _ 

lasa 

lUffi 

19.'* 

itm 

1957-58 
l»S7-Sg 

ttSI  US 
IS57-S8 

U»8 
iaS7-M 

l«S7-«8 

4,432 

3.054 

l'.4n7 
3.410 

1(1.0.14 
17,285 

4.443 

'■'^ 

140 

19SS-9g 
10:6-98 
1954-88' 

1950-56  > 

1954-58' 
19S0-!«> 

2 

11 

39 



44 

«4 

«4 

M 

LO 
S-4 

8.5 

9.5 

it 

13.2 
7.4 

2i.»' 

B.2 

.„ „ ,. 

19l8-i8> 
1940-56  > 

1948^  > 
1»40-M> 

210 
293 

115 

tat 

13.0 
8.9 

7.5 
13.2 

1954-58     1                37 

>'ee  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table   lX-2.— Knowledge  production:  RaU»  of  inerea»e  for  all  branche*,  l95A-'',8  and  19i7-5S,  or  atmttar  perioda— Continued 

Rat«s  of  tncKiute  (growth  rates} 


Branch  or  Imowlwlitu  prwluctloa 


Rcs-iirch  aH'l  rlrv^Iftpmcntr 

Basle  rrvurrti  - 

Al.plU"i  rflsp-lrr*!  anM  Opwlopmrllt — ^. 

PrinllnB  iind  pal'IWiIni!- 

Brinks  iiml  poinphU-t* — --». 

I'lTlo'IipiI.* - - •• — '- 

Xrws|icil)iTS     ™— 

5:tatl'in<Ty  and  olh^»r  nfllw  suppllfs   -.— 

C'omtn'Tciiil  prlntlneaml  llthogrHphy — _, — 

Photoerupliy  immI  photmpnipliy: 

r'hntntfrir'l'V       -- 

rhonoenphv  

Stan*.  iin*hiim,nn<I  5cn'cn: 

Thciilors  :»nd  concerts  

'^iBcliunr  <ports_.- 

Nfotion  t»!r"itrr«     

FU'llo  un<1  t.-li-vifion: 

Rn<tio  stiilinn.i  revenin' _-^»i 

TfLwliion  stiitiuns  rvvniiii ^ 

Riilh)  i\ni|  TV  wis  nnrt  rrpalrs — 

Radio  iind  TV  <tl;vtloii:«  in wstinrnls 

Othpr  adviTtffine 

Tclpcoinlniinirations  nti'dia: 

TelpplioTie - 

Telim-Aph -- 

•"     Pojtil  «-rv(iv __ 

Inrornuinon  machinos; 

I'rlntint-tmdr?  iiiiwhlneTy . • 

Nttixlt^il  tn-ttrumplits  , 


Annual  axtwnditures 


MUlioDS 

of 
dollan 


Motinn-picturp  uppaTniiis  and  pqulpment-*- 

Tolrphonc-  ind  t^'lrcraph  equipment  

8)cniil!ne  di'vio'^i - 

Meaiiirlne  and  cuntrolHnR  inatmmpnts 

Tyt>ewTllcr?     

Kkftronir comriiilers    --. 

ortit^r  o(nc<>  Tiiorhlnes »»...._. .. 

( nilc«?-nim'h»ne  parts ._^*._. — „--. 

rroffsslonal  wrviccs: 

I^Sfll ' 

Enirlncerind  and  an-tiUMTtllrtl «.«, — — ■ 

AcroiintinK  And  uaditlna ».^ 

Mediiill -^. 

Joint  with  finftni-lal  M-rvuvs-  . 

rbwk-dPlKWlt  liiinkinc *w-. 

Sti-orilifs  liroWcrs.  ctc_ 

Insurance  agents  .._ ..._-«, 

Rcul  esliilr  itfentA ■■ 

Wholesale  agents .-.,,- — ^-^«*.. 

M  ls«'eil<ineo>i«  business  acrrlees - 

OoTprnment: 

Federal  .     -.  — ■■ 

Stale  and  loeal . 


I0S»-B9 
l»H-9e 

ISM 
19Sg 
l«S8 
IW8 
USB 


\VSH 
I9S8 
MM 

MSI 

less 

MM 
1M7 
l«a) 

lOfW 
19.18 
\9S1 

ia.ig 

I9!S 

Miia 

1958 

\9!a 

MM 
1998 
lOlW 
ISM 

isaa 

19SS 
IWS 
1957 
1958 

1958 
1998 
1958 
1958 
MM 
MS8 


1958 


Most  recent  period 


Longer  period 


Years 


Total  knowledge  prodiirtinn 
With  data  for  rewnt  period. 
With  data  tor  lonzer  period.. 


l.niB 
9,974 

1.595 
1.811 
3.96A 
1.862 
2.879 

i.eoo 

l.tVM 

•US 

115 

1. 172 

s-a 
i.fiao 

1.982 

Mm 
5,noo 

7.642 

31)i 

3.000 

I,  noo 

350 
190 
147 

1,200 
200 

4.9«a 
272 
3S3 
937 
325 

3,025 
1.97S 
1,138 
2.083 

(") 
847 
2,173 

<">  ™ 
1,229 

1.714 

1,955 
2,419 


1954-58 
1954-58 

1954-58 
1954-58 
1994-58 
19.M-58 
1954-68 

1954-58  • 
1964-58 

1954-58 
1954-68 
1954-58 

1954-58 
10.54-.VI 
1954-.W 
1054-57 
1954-98 

19.^4-.V< 
19.M-.W 
I9,t4-.'i8  ' 


1964-58 
19.54-58 


1954-68' 


IfttJ-.W 
1954-.W 

io,'a-5« 

195J-58 

19.53-58 
1953-58 
1953-58' 
1953-58 


Percent 

Increase 

over 

period 


9.1 
99 

.50 
12 
19 
34 

8 

32 
105 

»9 
13 
-3 

16 

74 

-18 

9« 

26 

43 
17 
20 


"1954-98 
1954-58 


1M.438 
129,  .197 
113.811 


1053-58 
1954-98 


35 
31 

1,847 
21 
275 

50 
48 
58 
47 


Percent 
Increase 
per  year 


17.9 
18.8 

10.7 
2.9 
4.5 
7.5 
1.9 

7.1 
19.0 

8.0 
3.2 


3.8 
14  9 

-3.7 
10.7 
5.9 

9.3 
3.9 
4.7 


5  7 
9.1 


10.6 


(*) 


P, 


7  9 
5.6 

104  4 
3.8 
302 

a4 

8  2 
11.8 

8  0 


1947-58 
1947-58 
1947-58 
1917-58 
19(7-58 

1948-54  • 
1947-58  • 

1947-58 
l«47-5i« 
1047-58 

1947-58 
1947-58 
l»47-.!8 
I047-.57 
1947-98 

1947-58 
1947-58 
1947-68' 


Percent 
Increase 

per 
period 


Percent 
Inervsae 
per  year 


I947-.'M 
1947-58 


1M7-«I> 
19I7.-54 
l»47-5.« 
1947-«> 


1947-68 
1947-58 
1949-57 
1947-58 


9.4     "1947-58 
6  0        1947-98 


1.3 

8.0 


r.:5 


&a  ,_ 


119 
66 
95 
94 

70 

100 
92 

67 

15 

-26 

44 
64.110 

81 
437 
ISO 

211 


M 
M 

166 

65 


'^ 


141 

109 
152 
106 


(•) 


(") 


<.] 
(1.2 
4« 

12.1 
8.1 

1.7 

1.3 

-18 

3.4 
77.: 

Hi 
Ul 

1.7 

10.t 

J.1 
it 


41 

e,i 


us 

Id 


91 


IS.  I 
61 


ta« 


i  InehidM  only  the  conBtec^tlonal  outlay*  of  approilmately  m  denominations. 

1  Ode?  not  include  the  item  "troa^txirtallnn.  supplies  and  clothlnir." 

»  Includes  out V  it.'His  otearnlne.s  fortrone  (.Schulti  figures). 

'  Includes  only  reoelltts  of  photojrraphlc  .studios. 

1  Includes  only  r.-cilpts  of  photniraphlc  studios  and  pbotosupply  stores. 

•  Includes  only  retail  sales  of  phonoirraph  records. 
'  include?  only  lst^•lll.s8  and  airraali. 

•  Sales  receipts  of  munuracturers  of  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment. 


I  Tlie  datd  from  the  census  of  msnufactiircs  used  here  are  not  quite  comparaW* 
with  those  of  the  current  industrial  reports  used  (or  the  niora  recent  period. 

'"  Not  available. 

"  Recelpt-s  of  sole  proprietorships  only. 

"  Income  orifitnalinf;  m  "Securities  brokers,  etc.."  Industry. 

"  Receipts  of  business-manoKement  ooasultlne  services  are  not  included. 

"  Because  of  changes  In  reportlHR  during  the  period,  no  comparable  ligurei  in 
obtaiiiabie. 


■Of  all  the  annual  growth  rates  tabulated 
for  the  various  branches  of  knowledge" 
production,  the  short-period  rate  for  com- 
puters Is  the  highest:  104  percent.  The 
second  highest  Is  the  longer  period  rate  for 
TV  broadclsting:  77  percent.  The  short- 
period  rates  for  office  machine  parts  (30  per- 
cent). Federal  education  programs  (25  per- 
cent), phonography  (20  percent  i .  applied 
research  and  development  119  percent);  and 
basic  research  (18  percent!  and  the  longer 
period  growth  rate  for  broadcasting  station 
Investment  (18  percent)  are  next  In  the  list 
of  top  perlomuince.  A  considerable  number 
of  annual  rates  above  10  percent  appears  In 
table  IX-2.  The  most  Interesting  are  the 
short-term  rate  of  over  13  percent  for  money 
expenditures  for  colleges  and  universities, 
the  long-term  rat«  of  12  percent  for  money 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  the  short-term  rate  of  almoet 
11    percent   for   books  and   pamphlets 

"All  these  Individual  annual  growth  rates 
should  be  viewed  against  the  background  of 
the  average  growth  of  knowledge  production 


and  the  growth  of  GNP.  The  weighted 
average  of  the  annual  rates  of  Increase  over 
the  most  recent  period  of  the  43  branches 
of  knowledge  production  for  which  we  have 
data  Is  8.8  percent-  ThiB  compares  with  a 
5  1 -percent  rate  of  Increase  of  GNP  (at  cur- 
rent prices)  per  year  over  the  same  4 
years.  The  weighted  average  of  the  annual 
rates  of  increase  of  the  36  branches  of 
knowledge  production  for  which  we  have 
data  covering  the  longer  period  1=  10.6  per- 
cent, which  compares  with  a  5.9-percent  rate 
of  Increase  of  GNP  (at  current  prices)  over 
the  same  11  years.  The  differences  In  the 
rates  appear  even  more  Impres-slvo  If  knowl- 
edge prtjductlon  Is  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction of  everything  else  that  Is  Included  In 
GNP.  If  knowledge  production,  the  sector 
comprising  28  7  percent  of  total  ONP.  in- 
creased by  6  8  percent  (or  10.6  percent  over 
the  longer  period)  per  year,  an  Increase  of 
total  GNP  by  5.1  percent  (or  5.9  percent)  Irn- 
plles  that  the  production  of  other  goods  and 
services  Increased  by  only  3.7  percent  (or  4.1 
percent  over   the  longer  period). 


"Reservations  and  speculatioru^ 
"These  comparisons  must  be  taken  with 
several  grains  of  salt.  The  procedure  by 
which  the  growth  of  knowledge  prodtictloc 
Is  held  up  for  contrast  with  the  growth  ol 
all  other  things,  may  be  questioned  becau» 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  missing  data 
for  5  percent  of  knowledge  production  o«r 
the  most  recent  period  or  16  6  percent  of 
knowledge-production  over  the  ionger 
period.  If  the  missing  branches  happenKl 
to  be  slow  growing,  the  use  of  the  weighted 
average  of  'growth  rates'  of  the  branches 
represented  In  the  tabulation  as  the  raw 
applicable  to  the  entire  knowledge  pr.iduc- 
tlon  would  overstate  Its  growth.  But  It  U 
unlikely  that  an  oversutement  on  tbU 
grotmd  would  be  serious  enough  to  vltla» 
the  genera!  conclusion.  The  contrast  woule 
remain  impressive  even  if  the  rates  of  W' 
crease  In  knowledge  production  were  not  tot 
full  2  4  times  (or  2  6  times)  the  rates  o. 
Increase  In  the  production  of  other  things 

•  There    are,    however,    other    grounds  f* 
objections  or  reservations.     One  may  <!"«• 
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tlon  the  significance  of  the  comparisons  on 
the  ground  that  the  IncreaBCs  refer  to 
amounta  not  corrected  for  possibly  very  dif- 
ferent rates  of  price  Inflation.  But  the  fail- 
ure to  correct  for  poestble  differences  In  price 
Inflation  may  Just  as  well  Involve  an  under- 
statement as  an  overstatement  of  the  «llffer- 
ences  In  real  growth  rates.  In  any  case,  even 
tf  there  should  be  less  of  a  'price  Inflation 
effect'  In  other  parts  of  GNP  at  current 
prices  than  In  the  expenditures  for  knowl- 
edge production,  the  relative  money  expyendl- 
tures  and  relative  rates  of  Increase  remain 
interesting.  This  Is  to  say.  It  is  Important 
to  note  that  the  money  expenditures  for 
Intangible  knowledge  services  rose  much 
faster  than  the  money  expenditures  for 
physical  goods  and  other  services. 

"For  a  better  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  'growth*  In  areas  of  production  In 
which  output  cannot  be  measured,  and  most 
of  the  Increase  is  in  terms  of  expenditures 
(or  Input.  It  may  be  helpful  to  go  through  a 
bit  of  hypothetical  reasoning.  Imagine  an 
economy  divided  In  two  sections,  one,  A.  pro- 
ducing physical  goods,  the  other,  B.  intangi- 
ble services.  A  employing  three-fourths.  B 
one-fourth  of  the  total  labor  force.  Assume 
now  an  Increase  In  productivity  In  sector  A 
due  to  technological  progress  and  a  conse- 
quent Increase  in  the  physical  output  of 
sector  A  by,  say.  10  percent:  assume  further 
thfit  all  wages  and  salaries,  In  A  and  B.  are 
increased  by  10  percent  and  that  product 
prices  remain  unchanged.  If  there  is  no 
chsnge  In  the  allocation  of  resources,  money 
expenditures  will  have  increased  by  the  same 
10  percent  In  both  sectors  In  sector  A, 
There  growth  Is  measured  In  terms  of 
sales  of  output,  nn  Increased  quantity  of 
goods  Is  sold  at  unchanged  prices;  In  sector 
B,  where  growth  Is  measured  In  terms  of 
payments  for  Input,  an  unchanged  quantity 
of  Ittbor  Is  paid  Increased  wages.  Thus,  the 
real  Increase  In  production  In  A.  with  no 
change  In  activity  in  B.  results  by  way  of  ad- 
justment In  factor  Incomes  in  the  same  rela- 
tive Increase  In  expenditures  for  the  Intangi- 
ble services  of  B.  The  production  of  in- 
tangible services  by  an  unchanged  quantity 
of  labor  with  unchanged  productivity  will 
Ehow  the  same  percentage  Increase  as  the 
production  of  physical  goods. 

"There  Is  a  reverse  side  to  the  coin.  In- 
creases in  productivity  In  the  performance 
ol  Intangible  services  cannot  be  measured; 
Indeed,  most  of  them  are  In  the  form  of  im- 
provements of  quality,  defying  all  attempts 
at  quantification.  No  matter  how  real, 
how  substantial,  how  Important  they  are. 
they  need  not  be  reflected  In  any  Increased 
money  values  of  Input — their  only  measure, 
Aa  we  have  seen  In  the  discussion  of  re- 
search and  development,  an  Increase  In  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  those  activities 
aaay  eventually  result  In  Increased  produc- 
tivity In  industries  producing  physical  goods. 
but  the  production  of  knowledge  does  not 
exhibit  an  Increase  on  that  score.  This  fall- 
lire  o!  growth  Indices  to  reflect  improved 
efficiency  In  the  production  of  Intangible 
servlceB  has  several  implications.  One  of 
these  relates  to  structural  differences  be- 
tween economies:  an  economy  with  a  large 
wrvlce-produclng  sector  may  not  be  able  to 
Ehow  otf"  with  as  large  a  physical  growth 
rate  as  an  economy  that  concentrates  on  the 
production  of  tangible  goods,  the  increase 
of  which  is  shown  In  the  index  of  physical 
production  and  in  GNP  in  constant  dollars." 
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COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA 
THROUGH  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
'rom  Minnesota  tMr,  Lancen]  may  ex- 
'fnd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
many  of  us  have  expressed  concern 
through  the  years  over  the  hea\'y  con- 
centration of  Communist  propaganda 
that  floods  the  United  States  through  the 
Postal  Service.  We  were  dismayed  when 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck  down  a 
bill  that  would  have  restricted  the  flow 
of  unsolicited  and  unwanted  literature. 

Now  we  find  that  there  is  a  new  surge 
of  materials  such  as  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals, and  other  printed  matter  that 
reach  millions  of  American  homes 
through  a  postal  system  that  continues 
to  run  in  the  red. 

I  am  happy  today  to  join  with  a  num- 
ber of  colleagues  in  introducing  new  leg- 
islation that  could  at  least  put  this 
problem  in  perspective.  It  is  appalling 
to  note  that  while  millions  of  pieces  of 
mail  circulates  freely  throughout  Amer- 
ica via  the  mails.  U.S.  literature  is  sup- 
pressed and  denied  access  in  the  ver>" 
countries  that  ship  their  literature  here. 
This  bill,  to  amend  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  reciprocal 
mailing  privileges,  would  rectify  the  de- 
plorable situation. 

This  legislation  would  not  stop  the 
flow  of  information  from  other  nations. 
Communist  or  otherwise,  so  would  not 
conflict  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
However,  it  would  at  least  force  other 
nations  to  carry  our  literature  through 
their  postal  systems  if  they  want  the 
privilege  of  distributing  theirs  in  the 
United  States. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  have  the  power 
to  set  postal  rates  for  different  classes  of 
mail,  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  have 
the  power  to  deny  a  subsidy  to  a  class  of 
mail  originating  in  countries  withhold- 
ing free  use  of  their  mail  service  to  us. 
First-class  and  air  mail  would  not  be 
affected  by  this  bill,  so  the  reciprocity 
feature  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
the  most  heavily  subsidized  classes  of 
mail  being  used  by  other  nations. 

If  we  cannot  stop  the  flow  of  unwanted 
mail  in  the  United  Stales,  the  least  we 
can  ask  is  something  in  return,  the  priv- 
ilege of  distributing  our  own  literature. 
This  bill  will  accomplish  just  that,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


ON   A   MORE   REALISTIC   U.S.   AGRI- 
CULTURAL FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  \\TT3LER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsinlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  tMr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  more 
realistic  U.S.  agricultural  foreign  trade 
policy  would  contribute  much  to  the  cor- 
rection of  our  domestic  farm  problems. 
An  adequate  trade  policy  could  increase 
farm  income,  reduce  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer costs,  and  end  the  farm  surplus 
problem  in  this  country.  With  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  farmer  so  depend- 


ent upon  a  realistic  farm  trade  policy, 
the  administration's  approach  in  this 
area  simply  astounds  me. 

We  on  the  minority  task  force  on  agri- 
culture are  currently  giving  some  careful 
study  to  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  agri- 
cultural trade  policy.  Our  research  to 
date,  dramatically  points  out  the  need 
for  changes  in  our  present  policy. 

Existing  and  potential  U.S.  farm  ex- 
port markets  are  threatened  by  the  pro- 
tectionism of  other  trading  countries. 
Although  our  farmers  could  lose  a  large 
part  of  their  foreign  market,  recent  U.S. 
actions  in  the  current  Kennedy  round 
of  trade  negotiations  are  cause  for  serious 
concern  that  the  United  States  may  not 
adopt  the  positive  bargaining  position 
necessary  to  keep  even  our  existing  ex- 
port markets. 

And.  while  these  protectionist  countries 
close  their  doors  to  American  agriculture, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  demanding 
and  getting  easy  access  to  our  price-sup- 
ported markets.  Exce.ssive  farm  imports 
into  the  United  States  have  time  and 
again  made  government  price-support 
programs  ineffective,  and  this  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  farm  imports  and 
farm  programs  has  cost  the  farmer  and 
taxpayer  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  constructive  changes  In 
our  agricultural  trade  policy  are  a  vital 
necessity  if  we  are  ever  to  come  to  terms 
with  our  domestic  farm  problems.  A 
small  shift  in  the  balance  ijetwecn  our 
imports  and  our  exports  could  turn  a 
farm  surplus  into  a  deficit.  And.  look- 
ing beyond  the  domestic  front,  not  only 
would  such  changes  help  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  but  they  would  also 
vastly  improve  U.S.  international  rela- 
tions. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  agriculture  task  force  state- 
ment on  this  .subject,  outlining  the  need 
for  changes  in  our  present  agricultural 
trade  policy,  and  recommending  what 
the  nature  of  such  changes  should  be: 
Statement  ay  the  Hot-sE  REPtTLirAN  Task 

Force  on  AcRicuLTrRE.  September  13. 1965 

The  future  of  American  agriculture  de- 
pends In  large  degree  upon  how  U  S  foreign 
agricultural  policy  Is  conducted.  The  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  moves  toward 
sound  policy  goal-s  In  this  area  will  greatly 
determine  the  ejttent  to  which  we  can  solve 
our  domestic  farm  problems. 

SMALL    YEARLY    FARM    SURPLUS 

The  l.irge  existing  stocta  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural surpluses  did  not  build  up  over- 
night. They  accumulated  as  a  result  ol 
relatively  small  year  by  year  Imbalances  be- 
tween production  and  utilization.  The 
largest  postwar  change  in  our  national  stocks 
of  farm  conunodltles.  for  instance,  occurred 
In  1948.  when  our  farm  production,  combined 
with  agricultural  imports,  amounted  to  8.4 
percent  more  than  we  could  export  or  utilize 
domestically.  The  sum  of  U.S.  farm  produc- 
tion and  agricultural  Imports  from  1947  to 
1964  exceeded  the  total  dome.sttc  use  and 
farm  exports  by  a  yearly  average  of  only  1.7 
percent.  During  that  same  period,  exports 
amounted  to  10  9  percent  of  our  total  utiliza- 
tion, and  Imports  were  11.6  percent.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  a  small  shift  In  the  bal- 
ance between  our  imports  and  our  exporta 
could  change  a  farm  surplus  Into  a  deficit. 

TRADE    POLICY    CAPS    PREVENT    BALANCE 

The  task  force  has  found,  however,  that 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  overall  U.S.  foreign 
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agricultural  trade  policy  has  edectlvcly  pre- 
vented any  such  balance  from  taking  place. 
We  have  found  that  serious  shortcomings 
exist  within  this  area  of  public  policy — 
shortcomings  which  have  worked  to  under- 
mine not  only  our  vital  agricultural  export 
trade,  but  tilso  our  domestic  farm  economy 
as  well.  US  agricultural  trade  policy  Is 
being  carried  out  In  crnzy-qullt  lashlon.  with 
numerous  vacuums  and  gups,  and  a  remark- 
able lack  of  coordination. 

ADMIP-'IS-IBATION'S    POLICY    FAILURE 

These  shortcomings  In  our  agricultural 
trade  poUcle.s  result  principally  from:  (I) 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to  adopt  a 
sound,  positive  agricultural  trade  policy  that 
would  resist  the  protectionist  policies  of 
other  trading  countries,  and  better  serve 
this  Nailrns  agriculture  and  economy,  and 
(21  the  administration's  failure  to  comply 
with  the  directive  of  Congress,  as  expressed 
in  section  23  of  the  Agricultural  Adiustment 
Act.  to  coordinate  US.  agricultural  Import 
policies  with  our  domestic  farm  programs. 
U.S.  pABMF.a  Htrar  rt  ronEicv  protfctionism 

Because  of  Ihe^e  faiUtres.  the  US.  farmer 
hn.i  been  pennlired  by  consistently  Inade- 
quate prices  and  Increasini;  Government  pro- 
duction re.-trlctlor.5  Other  countries,  dls- 
plavlog  highly  protectionist  attitudes,  close 
their  trade  doors  to  American  agricultural 
commodities,  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
manding and  gelling  easy  access  to  our  val- 
uable mnrttels.  The.«e  countries  Impose 
henvy  tuxes  and  levies  on  our  exports  to 
them,  while  we  take  on  the  burden  of  sub- 
sidlrtng  their  exports  to  us  with  our  prlce- 
.lupported  markets. 
rxroRTS  VITAL  TO  rAJ^^:ER  and  tf.s.  economy 

The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  US 
agricultural  export  markets  !s  vital  to  the 
f.irmer  and  to  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole,  from  which  he  purchases  yearly  some 
«40  billion  worth  of  goods,  and  provides 
employment  for  0  million  nonngricullural 
laborers.  Lart  ye:ir.  the  export  sale  of  the 
production  of  one  out  of  every  lour  US. 
crop  acres  iictcd  to  siphon  ofT  some  of  our 
farm  surpluses,  .ind  contributed  significantly 
to  Ihe  easing  of  our  unf.=  vorable  balance-of- 
p.Tyjncnts  situation. 

FxrORT    SALES    ABE    THBF.ATENED 

But  our  export  markets  are  threatened  by 
the  protectionist  policies  of  other  countries 
The  United  States  is  a  highly  liberal  trader 
In  comparison,  protecting  only  26  percent 
of  her  domestic  market  by  nontarifT  barriers, 
in  contrast  to  me  United  Kingdom.  37  per- 
cent: West  Germany,  93  percent.  AiiBtrulla. 
41  percent:  and  New  Zealand.  100  percent. 

Recent  actions  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  which  threatens  to  substantially 
reduce  U.S.  exports  of  wheat,  rice,  poultry. 
eees.  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
Western  Europe,  are  clenr  evidence  that  the 
U.S.  policy  o£  indiscriminately  opening  wide 
our  trade  doors  has  not  changed  the  highly 
protectionist  policies  of  other  trading  coun- 
tries. The  key  to  retaining  our  vital  export 
markets  lies  In  our  negotiations  with  other 
countries,  such  as  the  current  Kennedy 
round. 

AGRlCiaTtTRE   can't   BE   SACBIFICED    AT  KENNEDt 
ROCXD 

Recent  U.S.  actions  In  regard  to  the  Rgrt- 
cultural  negotiations  in  the  Kennedy  round 
provide  grave  cause  for  concern  that  agri- 
culture may  be  shortchanged  at  Geneva.  The 
United  Stotes  last  year  allowed  industrial 
negotiations  to  proceed  without  first  de- 
termining the  rules  for  agriculture,  and  Just 
recently  .innounced  its  decision  to  go  ahead 
and  submit  agricultural  trade  proposals  In 
September,  even  if  the  EEC  does  not.  It  Is 
imperative  that  agriculture  not  be  sacrificed 
in  these  negotiations.  Failure  to  accomplish 
some  realistic  bargaining  at  the  trade  nego- 


tiations table  win  be  a  serious  blow  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  to  the  future  of  world 
trade. 

The  United  States  must  point  out  to  her 
trading  friends  that  world  trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  We  cannot  expect  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  but  neither  should  we  give 
Indiscriminate  access  to  our  valuable  U.S. 
markets  without  getting  meaningful  con- 
cessions In  return. 

IMPORTS    AND    PRICE-SrPPOBT   PROCBAVS 

The  export  side,  however.  Is  only  half  tbe 
problem.  The  administration's  failure  to 
coordinate  U.S.  agricultural  Import  policies 
with  domestic  price-support  programs  has 
cost  the  American  farmer  and  taxpayer  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Last  year  alone,  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  excessive  beef  imports,  the 
Government  spent  over  S220  million  in  pur- 
chases of  surplus  beef,  but  succeeded  in 
sopping  up  an  amount  equal  to  only  10 
percent  of  the  Imports. 

FARM    PROGRAMS    StJFFER 

Imports  of  foreign  farm  commodities  in 
excessive  and  abnormal  volume  have  tiin** 
and  again  rendered  U.S.  farm  price-support 
programs  Ineffective.  The  Government 
spends  taxpayer  money  to  take  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  out  of  production,  but 
when  Imports  of  these  same  price-supported 
commodities  Increase  excessively  and  under- 
mine our  costly  farm  programs  the  adminis- 
tration does  nothing— except  spend  more 
money  for  surplus  removal  purchases. 

CONGRESS    AOTHOaiZEO    SECTION    !S 

Congress  authorized  a  coordinating 
mechanism — section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  as  amended,  which  allows 
the  President,  pursuant  to  a  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission mve.stlgatlon.  to  Impose  fees  or 
quantitative  restrictions  on  ogrlcultural  Im- 
ports which  Interfere  with  U.S.  price-support 
programs. 

ADMINISTRATION    H,%S    FAILED    TO    USE    33 

But.  m  the  last  4  years,  the  administration 
has  repeatedly  failed  to  use  this  effective 
coordinating  device.  On  two  recent  occa- 
sions, the  President  actually  enlarged  the 
Import  quotas  of  certain  price-supported 
commodities,  contrary  to  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations,  and  in  two  instances.  In 
the  face  of  market  crisis,  failed  even  to  call 
for  an  investigation. 

ITALIAN    CHEESE    MEBRT-GO-RODND 

Millions  of  pounds  of  cheese  were  imported 
Into  this  country  from  Italy  In  1963  at  pre- 
vailing world  prices,  while  the  USDA  was 
storing  huge  surpluses  of  expensive  CCC 
cheese.  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  CCC  sur- 
plus, the  administration  turned  around  and 
sold  cheese  back  to  Italy  lor  the  Italian 
school  lunch  program,  at  one-third  its  cost 
Bizarre  transactions  such  as  this  emphatl- 
call','  pclnt  out  the  need  for  use  of  section  22. 

BEEF    CRISIS    COSTLY 

The  administration  opparently  did  not 
learn  from  the  cheese  blunder,  for  It  again 
failed  to  Implement  section  22.  this  time  In 
the  face  of  the  approaching  beef  crisis.  It 
remained  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  to  use  Its  power  to  call  for  a  Tariff 
Commission  Investigation  of  Imports.  This 
necessarily  slower  procedure  finally  resulted 
In  congressional  enactment  of  a  beef  quota, 
but  only  after  a  delay  which  ruined  the 
domestic  beef  market. 

REALISTIC    POLICY    NEEDED 

A  realistic  US.  agricultural  trade  policy  Is 
badly  needed  if  this  Nation  Is  ever  to  make 
any  progress  toward  the  solution  of  Its 
domestic  agricultural  problems,  and  the 
liberalization  of  world  trade.  The  task  force 
strongly  recommends  two  steps  to  Improve 
this  situation  :  1 1 1  Expansion  of  agricultural 
exports  for  dollars  through  the  adoption  of  a 
more  realistic  and  positive  U.S.  bargaining 


position  at  the  trade  negotiation  tablee  o! 
the  world;  and  (2)  congressional  action  to 
Insure  administration  compliance  with  thi 
congressional  directive  expressed  In  Eeciloc 
22 — the  directive  to  coordinate  agrlcultunu 
Import  policy  with  domestic  price  support 
progn-ims. 

A  realistic  U.S.  agricultural  trade  poller 
will  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of  out 
domestic  farm  problems,  and  wilt  afford  th» 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  nchlert 
equitable  and  truly  reciprocal  trade  ngrw. 
ments  which  will  be  ot  mutual  benefit  to  a.i 
nations. 


U.N.  SHOULD  PUT  MUSCLE  INTO 
GETTING  PLEBISCITE  IN  KASH\nR 
T!ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
Matscn.\cai.  Under  previous  ordered 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Pba.sebI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  b.v  the  tragic  war  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  If  ever  a  war 
was  unnecessary  and  unwanted,  it  i.s  ihi; 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dispute  over  Ka.shmi; 
is  rooted  In  religious  differences  and  en- 
cumbered with  national  pride.  Thli 
kind  of  dispute  is  the  most  intractable  o! 
all.  Yet,  unless  man  is  to  abandon  hop 
for  a  peaceful  world,  some  means  o.' 
achieving  a  settlement  for  this  kind  o: 
dispute  must  be  found. 

These  disputes  do  not  stem  from  thf 
cold  war.  These  conflicts  arise  from  ih 
mosaic  history  of  man. 

It  would  be  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  th; 
world  had  come  to  accept  the  use  of  arbi- 
tration or  judicial  procedures  betwecr, 
nations.  That  time  is  coming.  The  cur- 
rent Washington  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Throut'h  Law  is  an  example  of  ar 
important  effort  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kashmir  dispute  is  be- 
fore the  world,  and  we  must  face  it.  I: 
we  can  solve  this  problem  through  tb 
use  of  international  machinery,  we  wiT 
contribute  significantly  to  the  evolution 
to'.vard  a  world  under  law. 

The  merits  of  the  Kashmir  dispute 
have  been  examined  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  concluded  that  the  people  o; 
ICashmir  should  have  the  right  to  voti 
on  the  question  of  accession.  The  one- 
inal  accession  itself  was  contingent  upo' 
such  a  vote.  This  procedure  accord; 
with  the  generally  accepted  tenet  of  th' 
West  that  government  ought  to  rf' 
upon  the  assent  of  the  governed. 

The  situation  in  Kashmir  must  b' 
sharply  distinguished  from  tho-si-  cor- 
filets  which  represent  a  breakup  of  p»- 
tlons.  Tlie  Congo  di.spute  Illustrate! 
this  difference,  in  that  case  the  Ks- 
tanga  province,  historically  a  part  of  tb- 
whole  nation,  sought  to  break  away 
United  Nations  forces  were  used  to  KefJ 
the  Congo  intact. 

The  case  of  Kashmir  is  different.  T^-' 
accession  of  Kashinir  to  India  wa.s  ne>r 
completed  and  was  attempted  in  a  ?et' 
ting  which  raised  a  genuine  qucstior-  c 
its  faime-ss.  Permitting  the  people  ■ 
Kashmir  to  vote  on  the  question  .';eerr.^ 
the  only  acceptable  means  of  resolvm- 
the  dispute. 

V  N.    NEEDS    TO    C3E    MUSCLE    FOR    StTTLf:«E^" 

It  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  ^[^ 
United  Nations  should  put  some  muse 
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Into  the  settlement  of  this  dispute. 
Merely  utilizing  its  good  offices  has  failed 
for  the  past  16  years  to  produce  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  United  Nations  should  resolve 
that  it  will  press  forward  by  whatever 
means  are  required  to  insure  that  a  pleb- 
iscite takes  place  in  some  form  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  results  of  that 
plebiscite  should  be  backed  up  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  harsh  realities  of 
this  propo.sal  must  be  faced.  It  is  re- 
ported that  for  India  to  permit  such  a 
result  may  be  destructive  of  the  political 
stability  of  India,  or  that  communal  vio- 
lence may  be  exacerbated.  These  possi- 
bilities cannot  be  blinked  away.  Yet 
these  possibilities  must  be  balanced 
asain.st  the  alternatives  and  their  dan- 
gers. 

One  thing  is  certain.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  times  easier  for  India  to  give 
iray  to  a  determined  United  Nations  than 
to  give  way  to  Pakistan. 

U.N.    ACTlOfl   Is    MORAL 

This  type  of  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions is  morally  strong  in  an  ase  when 
the  moral  nature  of  a  decision  is  far 
more  important  than  many  seem  to 
appreciate. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  turn  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government.  If  our 
Government  elects  to  pursue  the  course 
I  am  urging,  it  must,  of  course,  be  done 
through  the  quiet  diplomatic  channels 
which  precede  any  effective  U.N.  action. 
The  major  powers  may  not  all  agree,  and 
some  negotiation  among  them  may  first 
be  necessary. 

What  I  liope  our  Government  will 
show.  hov,ever.  is  a  willingness  to  actively 
urge  the  use  of  such  muscle  by  the 
UN.  as  is  necessary  to  finally  settle  the 
Kashmir  dispute. 

If  the  United  Nations  takes  a  more 
forceful  stance,  then,  of  course,  the 
United  States  should  actively  support 
the  United  Nations  and  should  regulate 
Its  trade  and  aid  accordingly. 

l:s.     ECONOMIC      AID      SHOULD      NOT      BE      SUS- 
rENOED      UNLESS      U.N.      REQUESTS      IT 

I  oppose  unilateral  suspension  of  eco- 
nomic aid  on  our  part.  With  two  na- 
tions locked  in  struggle,  the  suspension 
of  our  economic  aid  would  have  an  un- 
even impact  upon  the  two  nations.  The 
^tioii  most  injiu'cd  by  our  action  would 
develop  a  lasting  bitterness  toward  us. 

We  do  not  want  other  nations  to  inter- 
vene unilaterally.  For  the  United  States 
■'5  unilaterally  change  our  basic  rela- 
tionship with  the  two  countries  in  trade 
0!  aid  would  constitute  a  unilateral  in- 
tervention on  our  part.  This  risk  re- 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  the  lead  in  settling  tills 
iilspute. 

SASHMIa     DtSPCTE      MUST      BE      KEPT     OUT      OF 
THE    COLD  WAR 

Any  lead  which  the  United  States  may 
'^'ie  in  urging  more  forceful  United  Na- 
■lons  action  will,  of  course,  become 
iffiown  to  both  India  and  Pakistan.  We 
niay  be  reluctant  to  push  ahead  for  fear 
^'  alienating  one  of  the  countries.  Our 
•Mr  of  such  alienation  stems  from  the 
"old  war. 
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I  hope  that  the  United  States  does  not 
succumb  to  this  line  of  reasoning.  It  is 
self-defeating  and  will  tend  to  destroy 
the  capabilities  of  the  United  Nations 
which  need  to  be  built  up.  not  torn  down 
or  ignored. 
oppoRTUNrrv    for    u.n.    to    serve    mankind 

The  U.N.  needs  to  do  what  nations 
cannot  do  for  themselves.  The  limita- 
tions imposed  by  internal  political  con- 
siderations are  real  and  tough  for  any 
nation.  Thus,  the  rest  of  the  world, 
acting  through  the  U.N.,  must  bring 
about  the  settlement  of  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  has 
a  unique  opportunity  to  serve  mankind. 
The  General  Assembly  has  been  wisely 
freed  from  the  paralyzing  dispute  over 
article  19.  The  fighting  between  India 
and  Pakistan  is  outside  the  cold  war.  the 
merits  of  the  underlying  cau.se  of  the 
dispute  are  generally  agreed  upon,  and 
the  U.N.  has  the  .power  to  act. 

Is  there  the  willinHness  to  act?  This 
counto'  and  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  must  come  to  fully  em- 
brace the  fact  tiiat  active  employment 
of  force  in  support  of  tlie  political  judg- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  offers  the 
shortest,  most  direct  path  to  a  world  of 
peace. 

This  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  capacity  of 
the  United  Nations  to  keep  the  peace 
should  be  pursued  and  n  jt  lost  through 
hesitation  or  indecision. 

No  one  can  lightly  suggest  such  direct 
action  by  the  United  Nations  which  may 
appear  to  be  aimed  at  the  interests  of 
any  nation.  In  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant perspective,  the  people  of  each 
nation  share  a  c  mm-jn  interest  with  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  the  orderly  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

We  have  an  enormous  stake  in  the 
future  of  India  as  we  do  in  Pakistan. 
We  must  help  these  countries  resolve 
this  conflict  so  that  together  we  can 
build  to  meet  the  expectations  of  all  the 
people  of  this  world 


THE    200-BILLION    ELECTRON   VOLT 
BUNGLE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Matsunacai.  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  HosMERl  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  H03MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  so  badly 
bungled  the  site  selection  process  for  the 
Nation's  new  200  billion  electron  volt 
iBev.i  accelerator  it  should  cancel  all 
present  proceedings  and  start  anew. 

The  planned  facility,  now  estimated  to 
cost  around  S340  million  instead  of  the 
$280  million  originally  estimated,  now 
cannot  be  started  on  time  because  no 
one  can  even  say  where  it  will  be  built. 
One  hundred  twenty-six  proposals  came 
in  from  46  of  the  50  States  who  wanted 
it  built  in  their  borders.  Only  the  off- 
shore States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  failed 
to  bid.  along  with  Delaware  and  Vermont 
who  lack  the  3,000  acres  of  clear,  level 
land  needed  for  the  installation. 


Delegations  from  all  interested  Slates 
have  pounded  at  the  AECs  door  to  pro- 
mote their  claims  and  almost  all  affected 
Congressmen  and  Senators  have  got  into 
the  act  one  way  or  another.  The  200- 
Bev.  bonanza — the  Government's  biggest 
free  offer  to  all  comers  since  opening  the 
Cherokee  strip  to  homesteaders  in  1893 — 
has  become  one  of  Washington's  biggest 
political  hot  potatoes.  In  face  of  the 
pohtical  pros'  onslaught,  the  AEC  has 
t>ecome  mired  in  a  mammouth  pork  bar- 
rel. It  hoped  Congress  would  soon  ad- 
journ and  get  some  of  its  more  persistent 
pursuers  off  its  back.  When  that  possi- 
bility dimmed,  it  panicked. 

A  promised  screening  down  of  the 
number  of  possible  sites  has  been  twice 
delayed.  With  the  heat  on  for  some 
action,  the  AEC  came  up  today  with  a 
new  list,  claiming  progress  by  a  screening 
down  to  85  proposals.  However,  it  made 
an  inept  attempt  to  keep  its  political 
skirts  clean  by  leaving  amongst  the  85 
proposals  a  grand  total  of  43  States. 
Only  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  sites  were  totally  eliminated. 
These  States  have  but  six  Senators  and 
five  Congressmen  between  them.  The 
fact  is  that  at  least  half  the  remaining 
proposals  on  the  new  list  are  dogs,  un- 
suitable for  consideration  under  one  or 
more  of  the  various  site  criteria  origi- 
nally specified  by  AEC. 

The  net  effect  of  the  action  only  will 
be  to  Intensify  injection  of  objectionable 
politics  into  a  situation  which  should  be 
one  of  purely  scientific  judgment — which 
judgment  the  AEC  apparently  seeks  to 
dodge  or  delay.  An  investment  of  the 
major  magnitude  of  this  one  must  pay 
the  highest  dividends  to  the  Nation  and 
deserves  insulation  from  either  political 
politics  or  university  politics.  Tlie  latter 
have  been  dragged  into  the  picture  by 
the  AECs  futile  effort  to  dodge  its  cares 
by  hiring  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  advise  it  on  the  screening  and 
site  selection  problem.  Almost  the  first 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  NAS  was  by 
a  gi-oup  in  which  several  university  pres. 
Idents  or  their  representatives  partici- 
pated. People  of  this  occupation  are 
notable  for  zeroing  in  on  prestige-laden 
projects — good  for  the  university,  but 
not  necessarily  inteitwined  inexorably 
with  the  highest  national  Interest. 

By  embarking  on  a  nationwide  site 
hunt  the  AEC  has  totally  and  absolutely 
ignored  the  gut  issue  on  locating  this 
national  facility  which  should  have  first 
been  taken  up.  That  issue  has  to  do  not 
only  with  the  200-Bev.  accelerator,  but 
its  companion,  to  follow  next,  an  even 
more  costly  600-Bev.  job.  Both  accelera- 
tors were  conceived  primarily  by  scien- 
tists connected  with  the  Nation's  two 
existing  major  high  energy  physics  loca- 
tions. These  are  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  In  northern  California  and 
the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on 
Long  Island.  The  200  Bev.  was  planned 
as  a  logical  extension  of  the  accelerator 
work  at  Lawrence  and  the  600  Bev.  as  the 
logical  addition  to  Brookhaven. 

Like  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  which  lead 
the  Three  Wise  Men  to  the  manger. 
Brookhaven  and  Lawrence  have  become 
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the  two  great  bright  stars  in  the  intellec- 
tual heavens  drawing  brilliant  nxinds 
from  the  entire  world  to  the  United 
States.  They  have  established  and  main- 
tained our  undisputed  leadership  In  high 
energy  physics,  nuclear  chemisti-y  and 
related  sciences.  Every  single  transura- 
nium element  has  been  discovered  at  one 
or  the  other  of  these  centers.  Lawrence 
alone,  since  its  Inception,  has  produced 
almost  as  many  Nobel  Prize  winning 
chemists  and  physicists  as  not  only  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  but  the  rest  of  the 
world,  combined. 

Unless  the  two  new  giant  accelerators 
are  located  successively  at  Lawrence  and 
Brookhaven.  these  great  stars  Inevitably 
will  commence  to  dim.  Tliere  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  location  of  these  ma- 
chines elsewhere  will  ever  develop  new- 
teams  of  equal  scientific  excellence  to 
replace  those  which  may  be  squandered 
by  deliberately  dimming  the  lights  at 
Brookhaven  and  Lawrence — a  seemingly 
Inescapable  consequence  of  any  decision 
to  locate  tlie  new  accelerators  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  there  even  exists  a  truly  seri- 
ous question  of  whether  machines  of  the 
highest  quality  could  be  built  at  any 
other  locations  Few.  if  any.  of  the 
Nation's  scientists  capable  of  designing 
and  building  such  tools — and  honed  by 
experience  In  doing  so — are  located  at 
any  place  other  than  Brookhaven  and 
Lawrence. 

No  one  can  say  that  any  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  leave  these  locations  for 
someplace  else — in  the  boondocks  of 
scientific  thought  or  not.  No  one  can 
say  this  because  no  one  has  bothered  to 
check  with  them  and  find  out.  It  is  to 
be  recalled  that  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator,  a  similarly  complicated 
scientific  machine,  had  to  be  built  on  the 
Stanford  University  campus  simply  be- 
cause the  only  people  capable  of  building 
it  already  were  there  and  declined  to  go 
elsewhere.  You  can  order  soldiers 
around  and  you  can  order  scientists 
around  in  wartime — but  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  not  big  enough  yet  to  pull  this 
off  now.  If  these  scientists  capable  of 
con.structing  the  200  Bev.  will  not  move, 
then  if  the  200  Bev.  Is  not  located  where 
they  are.  It  will  be  turned  over  to  less 
capable  and  less  experienced  hands  and 
we  will  end  up  with  an  equally  costly. 
but  second  ratf'  machine.  The  Russians 
once  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience 
w  hich  proved  quite  costly  to  them  in  both 
money  and  prestige.  It  hardly  is  time 
to  repeat  their  mistake. 

This  issue  of  the  future  of  the  two 
laboratories  and  the  quality  of  the  new 
machines,  which  means  so  much  to  the 
Nation,  should  have  been  met  and  de- 
cided long  before  the  enticing  possibility 
of  the  200  Bev.  bonanza  was  dangled 
bewitchingly  before  a  host  of  chambers 
of  commerce  and  local  promotion  as- 
sociations throughout  the  country. 
Most  certainly  it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered before — not  contemporaneously 
with  a  lot  of  nonsclentific  considerations 
and  clamor.  My  own  judgment  is  that: 
First,  the  preeminence  of  two  vital  labo- 
ratories Is  in  Jeopardy:  second,  that  de- 
velopment of  now  scientific  teams  of 
equal  quality  to  existing  ones  is  ques- 
tionable: and,  third,  that  the  excellence 


of  the  new  accelerator  itself  is  in  the 
balance — may  be  incorrect.  I  do  not 
think  so,  but  I  shall  be  the  first  to  leave 
the  questions  open.  However,  these 
questions  do  exist — legitimately  and 
seriously — they  should  have  been  re- 
solved before  any  nationwide  search  for 
sites  ever  was  commenced.  This  AEC 
exercise  In  how-to-succeed-in-site-selec- 
tion  -  without  -  really  -  saddling  -  any  - 
responsibility  -  seriously  has  just  about 
turned  the  200-Bev.  bonanza  into  the 
200-Bev.  bungle.  It  should  backtrack 
and  do  first  things  first. 

If  doing  so  indicates  that  a  site  other 
than  Lawrence,  and  therefore  Brook- 
haven for  the  next  larger  machine,  will 
not  diminish  the  Nation's  interest,  it  then 
will  be  time  to  resume  the  site  search. 
If  it  does  so  and  pays  any  attention 
whatever  to  realities  and  to  the  site 
criteria  which  have  been  announced.  It 
then  will  become  readily  apparent  that 
practically  the  only  really  promising  lo- 
cations radiate  out  from  the  Chicago 
area  into  only  about  five  States — Minne- 
sota. Michigan,  Illinois.  Indiana,  and 
Missouri.  This  indicates  clearly  that  37 
more  States  could  have  been  lopped  off 
the  list  announced  today  by  AEC  if  only 
sound  scientific  considerations  had  been 
used  In  making  it  up. 

To  forestall  any  Innuendo  that  my  re- 
marks are  being  made  parochially  as  a 
Callfoniian  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  south- 
ern Californian  representing  a  district 
at  least  450  miles  distant  from  Lawrence 
Laboratory.  From  the  political  stand- 
point it  affects  me  not  one  whit  where 
the  200  Bev.  goes.  But  as  an  informed 
legislator,  concerned  both  with  main- 
taining our  country's  scientific  excellence 
and  with  getting  the  top  dollar  from 
the  very  expensive  public  investment.  I 
have  deep  concern  that  we  proceed  with 
it  in  a  sound  way.  I  also  have  a  deep 
concern  over  the  delay  indicated  today 
by  the  AEC  from  its  mishandling  of  the 
site  problem.  The  accelerator  was  sup- 
posed to  be  authorized  next  year  and 
work  started.  The  site  selection  mess 
indicates  the  project  will  slip  an  entire 
year.  Meanwhile  the  Soviets  are  calmly 
and  deliberately  pushing  to  completion 
their  new  70-Bev.  accelerator,  a  high 
energy  research  tool  over  twice  the 
power  of  any  existing  in  the  United 
States.  Soon  it  will  be  probmg  for 
secrets  of  the  universe  having  the  utmost 
strategic  importance.  'While  Russia 
learns.  America  burns  w  ith  squabbles  in 
Congress,  at  the  AEC  and  at  the  White 
House  over  where  to  put  a  political  plum. 

In  saying  what  I  have  said  today,  let 
me  assure  you  that  I  still  have  the  high- 
est respect  professionally  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  for  their  honesty  and  integrity.  The 
doubt  I  have  relates  to  the  lack  of  a 
political  competency,  which  they  are  not 
supposed  to  have  in  the  first  place,  and 
to  the  characteristics  of  conmiisslon- 
type  management  which  inevitably  re- 
sults in  indecision,  buckpassing  and 
reluctance  to  assume  responsibility  for 
hard  decisions  whenever  duties  are 
shared  amongst  several  people  rather 
than  concentrated  in  one  strong  hand. 


SUPREME      COURT      DECISION     ON 
CERTAIN  POSTAL  DELIVERIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unde: 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr,  Cunninohah 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Sper-ker.  ir. 
1962,  this  House,  with  only  two  dir.wnt- 
Ing  votes,  passed  legislation  denying  ths 
free  delivery  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  unsoHcited  Communist  pt>- 
litical  propaganda.  At  that  time  thi' 
reason  behind  the  legislation  was  the  tac 
that  Communist  countries  did  not  grant 
free  access  to  American  newspapers 
magazines,  and  printed  matter.  Then 
was  a  consensus  then,  and  I  believe  tha; 
there  is  a  consensus  now,  that  it  is  a: 
Imposition  on  American  taxpayers  to  Bik 
our  deficit-ridden  post  office  to  can; 
Communist  literature  when  there  is  m 
x-eciprocity  on  the  part  of  most  Commtt- 
nist  countries 

Since  1962,  the  situation  ha.-;  noi 
changed.  Communist  countries  still  di 
not  deliver  our  newspapers,  periodical! 
and  other  printed  matter.  In  faa 
postal  authorities  of  the  U.S.S.R  recentlv 
announced  prohibitions  and  import  re- 
strictioi^  which  now  apply  to  parcel  poet 
and  postal  union  mail  packages  ad- 
dressed to  that  country,  includins 
printed  matter,  pictures,  and  recording! 
which  they  consider  contraiy  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  U.G.S.R.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  however,  declared  the  19S; 
legislation  unconstitutional.  In  its  opin- 
ion the  Court  stated: 

We  rest  on  the  narrow  ground  that  ttie  ii!- 
dresaee  In  order  to  receive  his  msll  muB 
request  In  writing  that  It  be  delivered  Tlu.' 
amounts  In  our  Judgment  to  an  unconitilv 
tlonal  abridgment  of  the  addresspfs  firr. 
amendments  rights.  The  addreesee  came 
an  afflrmatlve  obligation  which  we  do  m" 
thlnk  the  Oovernment  may  Impose  on  hue 
This  requirement  la  almost  certain  to  ha;? 
a  deterrent  effect,  especially  as  respects  thw 
who  have  seneitlve  positions.  Their  liw',:. 
hood  may  be  dependent  on  a  security  dei: 
ance.  Public  officials,  like  schoolteachers  »ti 
have  no  tenure,  might  think  they  would  it- 
vite  disaster  If  they  read  what  the  Fedea 
Government  says  contains  the  sesOf  c^ 
treason.  Apart  from  them,  any  addressee  is 
likely  to  feel  some  Inhibition  In  sending  !:' 
literature  which  Federal  oHiclals  huve  coc- 
demned  as  Communist  political  propagaoiti 

In  company  with  many  eminent  law- 
yers, I  respectfully  disagree  with  tli; 
Court's  opinion.  Nevertheless,  the  Ki 
was  struck  down  and  the  Communu: 
countries  are  still  taking  advantage  d 
our  subsidized  postal  system  to  delivE 
their  newspapers,  magazines,  and  -« 
forth,  free  in  this  coimtry,  while  tbf! 
offer  us  nothing  in  return.  There  Is » 
need  for  new  legislation  in  this  arpa;  leS' 
islation  which  will  both  offer  the  Com- 
munists incentives  to  deliver  our  litera- 
ture and  will  at  the  same  time  guarantt^ 
the  first  amendment  rights  which  th? 
Supreme  Court  believed  it  was  striving '-' 
protect. 

Today  I  am  offering  the  House  « 
Representatives  such  legislation  ThUC 
new  legislation  and  I  know  it  will  nm* 
all  of  the  Supreme  Court's  objections  •> 
the  eariier  bill.  It  Is  aimed  at  the  que*' 
tion  of  reciprocity.  If  Commumsi  cour.; 
tries  carry  our  neu-spapers,  penodlcsJ 
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i.nd  other  printed  matter,  then  let  our 
postal  sj'stem  be  open  to  them.  But  if 
Communist  countries  do  not  grant  us 
f(]ual  postal  rights,  then  it  is  for  the  Con- 
a«ss  lo  say  whether  we  will  subsidize 
tiicir  maU  when  we  get  no  quid  pro  quo. 

Let  me  read  the  very  simple  language 
ot the  bill: 

lai  The  United  States  malls,  except 
fjii  cl^iss  and  airmail  shall  not  be  available 
',«  the  transportation  or  delivery  of  news- 
jspers.  periodicals,  or  other  printed  matter 
jnginatmg  in  any  foreign  country,  or  de- 
pcKlted  in  the  United  States  malls  by  or  in 
oehalf  of  any  foreign  country,  from  which 
lay  type  of  foreign  assistance  Is  withheld 
pursuant  to  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign 
.Usslstance  .Act  of  1981.  as  amended  (22  U  S.C. 
1370  ft  (.unless^ 

(11  The  President  determines  that  any 
nich  country  transports  and  deliver  the 
Cmted  Slates  newspapers,  periodicals,  or 
iLher  printed  matter,  wherever  originating, 
■jr  mnlled,  without  restriction  in  Its  postal 
iptem:  or 

(2)  Such  country  shall  have  entered  into 
i  reciprocal  cultural  agreement  with  the 
Cnlted  States  under  which  the  United  States 
iind  svich  country  agree  to  transport  and  de- 
,iver  In  their  malls  equal  quantities  of  news- 
pipers,  periodicals,  or  other  printed  matter  on 
:Se  express  condition  that  the  postal  system 
rjl  neither  country  shall  be  available  for  the 
Lranjportatlon  and  delivery  of  amounts  of 
Tiitter  in  excess  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
:he  reciprocal  cultural  agreement. 

(bi  Sub.'iectlon  la)  of  this  section  shall  not 
ipply  to  newspapers,  periodicals,  or  other 
printed  matter,  wherever  originating,  ad- 
i-essed  to  any  <A|  United  States  Govern- 
ment Bsenoy,  (Bi  public  library,  (C)  college, 
university,  or  other  Institution  of  higher 
laming,  (D)  scientific  or  professional  Insti- 
tution for  advanced  studies,  or  tE)  any 
official  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

Thi.s  legislation  does  not  lock  out  ideas 
it  deny  Americans  access  to  any  infor- 
.■nation  whatsoever.  First  class  and  air- 
mail are  specifically  exempted  from  its 
provisions  since  it  Is  not  intended  to  im- 
pede communications  but  to  Induce  recl- 
oroctty.  The  choice,  then,  is  up  to  the 
Communist  governments:  if  they  will 
ronsent  to  carry  our  literature,  then  we 
rtll  carry  theirs.  The  issue  is  reciprocity 
md  that  issue  must  be  resolved. 

This  legislation  is  founded  on  the  con- 
gressional postal  authority  and  the  fiscal 
Mwer  of  Congress.  If  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  set  postal  rates  for  different 
classes  of  maU.  certainly  it  has  the  power 
to  give  or  deny  a  subsidy  to  a  class  of 
mail  originating  in  countries  withhold- 
ing tree  use  of  their  mail  service  recipro- 
cally to  the  United  States. 

Vice  President  HtiMPHREY  in  1961.  then 
in  the  Senate,  made  the  point  well  when 
he  said: 

I  telleve  the  time  has  come  for  the  UJS. 
^vemment  to  Inform  the  Soviet  tJnlon  that 
■tfre  must  be  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the 
'.'-••  of  our  postal  service.    In  other  words,  It 

•  time  we  said,  "all  right,  Mr.  Khrushchev; 
wu  may  use  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
Sates  when  and  if  you  let  the  United  States 
'■a*  the  postal  service  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
i  50-80  reciprocity  basis:  not  a  basis  of  one 
'wse  to  one  rabbit,  which  Is  what  Is  hap- 
pening now — with  the  United  States  getting 
'•ae  rabbit." 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  Vice 

•  resident  in  this  respect. 

The  time  for  such  legislation  Is  ripe. 
"le  issue  fought  out  In  1962  is  even  more 
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serious  in  1965.  We  are  now  in  a  hotter 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  are  in  a  i)eriod  of 
emergency.  There  is  every  reason  for 
the  American  point  of  view  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Just  as 
Iron  Curtain  countries  are  now  able  to 
express  their  views  in  this  country 
through  our  subsidized  postal  system. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  expensive  enough 
in  lives,  and  less  importantly,  in  funtis. 
We  ought  not  to  add  to  this  cost  by 
burdening  the  American  taxpayers  with 
the  delivery  of  Communist  literature 
when  we  get  no  quid  pro  quo.  Earlier 
this  year  the  President  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  eminent  citizens  to  report  to 
him  on  whether  or  not  we  should  increase 
trade  with  Communist  countries.  This 
report,  contained  many  well-reasoned 
recommendations  among  which  was  the 
following : 

In  the  Committee's  view,  the  time  Is  ripe 
to  make  more  active  use  of  trade  arrange- 
ments as  political  instruments  in  relations 
with  Communist  countries  Trade  should  be 
brought  Into  the  political  arena.  It  should 
be  offered  or  withheld,  purposefully  and  sys- 
tematically, afi  opportunities  and  circum- 
stances warrant.  This  requires  that  the 
President  be  put  in  a  position  to  remove 
trade  restrictions  on  a  selective  and  discre- 
tionary basis  or  to  relmpose  them  as  jusllfled 
by  our  relations  with  Individual  Communist 
countries. 

Trade  moves  should  be  adapted  to  circum- 
stances in  Individual  countries  and  used  to 
gain  Improvements  In.  and  to  build  a  better 
foundation  for  our  relations  with  these  coun- 
tries. As  opportunities  arise,  the  United 
States  should  enter  Into  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  negotiations  with  Individual  Com- 
munist countries  on  thLs  front,  bargaining  aa 
Tankee  traders  for  reciprocal  advantage. 

Again,  the  issue  is  reciprocity:  tWs 
issue  must  be  resolved.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  legislation. 


WATER  RESOURCES  POLICY— 
A  TIME  FOR  DECISION 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tfork  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  no  in- 
ternal need  facing  the  United  States  to- 
day is  of  greater  importance  than  proper 
management  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. 

For  the  northeastern  region  of  the  Na- 
tion, this  need  is  not  only  Important,  it 
is  urgent.  The  serious  consequences  of 
the  present  drought  have  dramatically 
exposed  the  dangers  of  slipshod  planning 
and  the  folly  of  following  the  counsels  of 
political  expediency  in  dealing  with  a 
natural  resource  as  important  as  water 

Later  this  week,  the  House  is  scheduled 
to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  northeastern 
water  situation.  The  proposal  is  con- 
tained in  an  amendment  to  section  101  of 
the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  last  Thureday. 

This  section  would  direct  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare  a 


plan  for.  first,  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of 
a  system  of  major  reservoirs  in  the  river 
basins  of  the  northeastern  region:  sec- 
ond, a  system  of  conveyance  facilities  by 
which  water  can  be  exchanged  between 
these  basins:  and.  third,  raa.ior  purifica- 
tion facilities. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  is  laudable 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  of  the 
Public  Works  Commitl<>e  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  who  live  in  the  Northeast  for 
their  interest  and  their  efforts  to  solve  ihe 
persistent  water  crisis  of  the  region.  But 
the  legislation  as  reported  from  commit- 
tee raises  some  very  serious  questions 
which  I  hope  will  be  resolved  before  the 
bill  is  passed. 

The  most  disturbing  questions  concern 
the  provisions  for  financing  the  facilities 
to  be  built  in  the  plan  called  for  In  sec- 
tion lOlia' . 

The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  pro- 
vided a  formula  for  local  participation 
in  financincr  municipal  wraer  supply  fa- 
cilities. Under  this  formula,  the  cost  of 
construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  in  effect 
a  Federal  loan  to  the  community  that 
benefits  from  the  new  facility.  The  local 
community  repays  the  loan  over  a  50- 
year  period  and  repayment  does  not 
commence  until  the  water  from  the  new- 
resource  is  actually  available.  Interest 
is  charged  at  3"b  percent.  Such  provi- 
sions contribute  importantly  to  local  and 
Federal  fiscal  responsibility  and  a.ssure 
that  the  local  community  will  partici- 
pate fuUy  in  the  planning  and  financing 
of  the  facility.  Section  101  of  the  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  contains  no  such  for- 
mula. Instead,  it  appears  to  contem- 
plate a  new  policy  altogether  by  pro- 
viding for  "appropriate-financial  partici- 
pation by  the  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions and  other  local  interests."  The 
aim  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  formula 
was  and  is  to  help  local  communities 
handle  the  tremendous  construction 
costs  and  provide  for  multiple-use  facil- 
ities. It  Is  not  intended  to  interject  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  sole  author- 
ity and  support  in  regard  to  local  water 
supply  facilities.  Under  the  existing 
Water  Supply  Act.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment helps,  but  does  not  nm.  local  water 
programs. 

The  new  provision  of  section  101  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  could  have 
the  Federal  Government  permanently 
defray  an  unspecified  i>art  to  the  capital 
cost  of  construction. 

A  municipal  water  facility  should  be 
the  responsibihty  of  the  community  it 
serves  In  keeping  with  time-honored 
American  traditions  of  local  autonomy. 
The  rivers  and  harbors  bill  would  open 
the  door  not  just  to  a  new  method  of 
financing,  but  to  a  new  and  radically  dif- 
ferent concept  of  the  Federal-local  re- 
lationships in  the  area  of  water  supply. 
We  must  know  more  about  the  underly- 
ing reasons  and  effects  before  we  endorse 
such  a  change. 

If  the  aim  of  the  Federal  policy  is  to 
build  local  initiative,  surely  the  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  vest  the  local  Interests 
with  as  much  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity concerning  planning,  maintenance 
and  operation  as  possible. 
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Before  we  embark  on  such  an  exten- 
sive program  as  is  envisaged  in  this  act — 
such  a  far-reaching  revision  of  existing 
policy  and  fundamental  concepts  as  are 
now  implicit  in  the  provision  of  section 
101 — we  should  have  clarification  as  to 
the  proposed  method  of  financing.  Cer- 
tainly, if  no  new  policy  is  to  be  enunci- 
ated, there  could  be  no  good  reason  for 
omitting  appropriate  reference  to  the 
formula  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

Another  fundamental  question  raised 
by  section  101  is  the  issue  of  what  Fed- 
eral at;ency  is  best  equipped  to  direct 
planning  and  set  policy  for  meeting  the 
bmad  challcnBcs  posed  by  the  Northeast 
water  shortage. 

Why  w^as  the  Cabinet-level  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  just  created  this  year 
by  Congrcso  to  perform  this  vcit  func- 
tion, bypas.sed  in  favor  of  the  Corps  of 
Ensinecrs,  a  subordmate  bureau  of  one 
of  its  members,  the  Department  of  the 
Army?  Was  not  the  Water  Resources 
Council  estabUshed  precisely  to  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  now  dealing  with  various  as- 
pects of  water  resources  development? 
Is  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  its  pri- 
mary rclcviOil  experience  in  flood  con- 
trol and  Virtually  none  in  water  lesources 
dmelopmcnt  nnd  pollution  treatment, 
the  proper  agency  to  coordinate  and  di- 
rect this  complex  undertaking? 

If  the  problems  of  water  supply  in  the 
Northea.-,t  were  simply  a  matter  of  man- 
aging the  existing  supplies  and  if  no 
other  cfTort  had  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem,  there  would  be  some  justifica- 
tion in  selecting  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  undcrtiikc  a  short-range  construction 
program.  Certainly,  insofar  as  Federal 
construction  of  storage  and  conveyance 
sj-stems  is  required,  the  coi-ps  is  the 
proper  agency  to  do  it  in  the  East. 

But  the  water  problems  of  the  North- 
cast  are  not  simple.  A  successful  pro- 
gram will  depend  upon  finding  answers 
to  a  number  of  interrelated  problems 
which  extend  beyond  the  construction 
and  engineering  functions  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  We  must,  for  example, 
clean  up  polluted  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams.  We  must  halt  losses  of  water 
through  leaky  main.s  and  reservoirs.  We 
must  modernize  sewerage  systems  that 
are  polluting  potentially  valuable  re- 
sources. We  must  institute  better 
controls  and  develop  new  resources 
such  as  the  apparently  abundant 
underground  supplies  in  Long  Island  and 
central  New  Jersey.  Our  success  in  each 
of  these  endeavors  will  have  an  im!>or- 
tant  bearing  on  the  number  and  location 
ol  new  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  that 
need  to  be  built.  This  is  clearly  more 
than  an  engineering  problem. 

A  start  has  already  been  made  on  a 
program  that  promises  to  be  extraordi- 
narily effective.  On  July  22,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1965  establishing  the  Water 
Resources  Council  with  responsibility  for 
supervismg  plans  for  the  development  of 
adequate  water  supplies  throughout  the 
Nation.  Already  this  Council,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  has  resolved  the  dan- 
gerous situation  that  arose  as  a  result  of 
competing  demands  of  Philadelphia  and 


New  York  on  Delaware  River  water.  The 
compromise  worked  out  by  the  Council 
and  the  commission  assures  both  these 
metropolitan  centers  adequate  water  for 
the  short-range  period  of  the  present 
emergency. 

One  looks  in  vain  in  section  101  for 
acknowledgment  of  this  Important  new 
Council  authorized  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  only  2  months 
ayo. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
an  important  role  to  play  in  the  solution 
of  the  northeastern  water  resources 
prublem.  Through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council — along  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— the  corps  has  adequate  representa- 
tion at  the  highest  policy  level  in  the 
Coiuicil.  It  can  only  detract  from  the 
common  effort — and  add  to  the  con- 
fusion— to  vest  the  corps  with  this  new 
and  mdependent  authority. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  estimated 
to  be  more  than  35  Federal  agencies,  and 
unnumbered  State  and  local  authorities, 
involved  in  various  aspects  of  the  north- 
eastern water  crisis.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Water  Rtsources  Coun- 
cil, these  agencies  are  at  last  being  drawn 
loaether  into  a  single  coordinated  action. 
The  provisions  of  section  101  would  ap- 
pear to  strike  a  damaging  blow  at  this 
effort. 

All  of  this  harm  can  be  averted  and 
the  laudable  intent  of  section  101  can  be 
carried  forward  by  vei-y  timple  modifica- 
tions in  language.  These  minor  changes 
v.ould  continue  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
project  but  bring  it  within  the  frame- 
work of  approved,  and  proven,  admin- 
istration policy  and  under  the  greater 
responsibility  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council. 

The  following  substitute  amendment 
would  achieve  tins  aim: 

Amendment  to  S.  2300 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
tiiat  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  water  tor 
tile  gre;it  metropolitan  centers  of  the  Unltetl 
States  has  become  a  problem  of  such  magni- 
tude that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  require  the  Federal  Goveriunent  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  water  supply  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil 16  authorized  to  arninge  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  plan  to  meet  the  long-range  water 
needs  of  the  Nortlleastern  Linlted  States  In 
accord  with  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-80.  July  22. 
19G5 1 .  This  plan  may  provide  for  the  con- 
struction operation  and  maintenance  by  the 
United  States  of  il  i  a  system  of  major  reser- 
voirs to  be  located  within  those  river  basins 
of  the  Northeastern  United  States  which 
dr.iiu  into  the  Chesapealce  Bay,  those  that 
drain  into  Lalce  Ontario,  and  those  that  drain 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  (2)  major  con- 
veyance facilities  by  which  water  may  be 
exchanged  between  these  river  basins  to  the 
extent  round  desirable  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  13)  major  purification  facilities. 
Sucli  plan  shall  provide  for  allocation  of 
costs  in  accordance  with  existing  Federal 
water  resources  project  policy  and  for  fi- 
nancial participation  by  State,  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  appropriate  Interstate 
agencies  and  commissions  In  accordance  with 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 
lb)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  con- 


struct, operate  and  maintain  those  re.servoira 
and  conveyance  facilities,  which  are  recom- 
mended in  the  plan  prepared  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a>  of  this  section.  And 
which  are  speclflcally  authorized  by  law 
enacted  after  date  of  enactment  of  ihi.5  Act. 
(c)  In  Iceeplng  with  the  provisions  or  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965,  each 
reservoir  Included  In  the  plan  authorized' by 
this  section  shall  be  considered  as  a  com- 
ponent of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  op. 
timum  development  of  the  river  b.^vin  m 
which  it  is  situated  as  well  as  a  compf-nent 
of  the  plan  established  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  section  101 
as  it  stands  now  was  not  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  reported  to 
the  House,  The  language  in  the  present 
bill  was  added  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  informed  that  the 
administration  seriously  objects  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stand.'. 
and  holds  the  substitute  amendment  I 
have  submitted  to  be  wholly  consistent 
with  its  policy. 

The  States  and  agencies  that  are  .sup- 
posed to  benefit  from  the  section  101  ob- 
ject to  its  provisions.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  resolution  from  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  expressing  tlif 
opposition  of  this  agency  to  section  101 
as  reported. 
A  RESoLimoN  To  Memorialize  the  Concress 

To  Deter  Action  on  a  Proposed  Amend- 

ME^^^  to  S.  2300.  Relating  to  TrrLE  1.  Stc- 

TiON    101   Thereof 

Whereas  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  whlcli 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  undertake  a  far-reaching  program  "t 
planning,  construction  and  operation  of 
water  supply  reservoirs,  water  piirlflcattoa 
facilities  and  water  conveyance  facilities  In 
the  Northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  this  Commission  recognizes  that 
the  proposed  amendment  reflects  the  deep 
concern  of  the  .sponsors  with  Federal  respon- 
sibility In  the  current  water  supply  emer- 
gency: and 

Whereas  the  proposed  amendment  would, 
however,  cause  a  major  redistribution  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  within  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  os  between  the  Federul 
Government  and  the  States,  regional  agen- 
cies nnd  local  governments;  nnd 

Whereas  the  proposed  amendment  would 
.ilso  Impose  5Ubst.antlnl  and  undefined  costs 
upon  both  Federal  and  non-Pedenil  agencies 
of  Oovernment:  nnd 

Whereas  such  significant  matters  of  public 
policy  should  not  be  formulated  without  the 
benefit  of  proper  study  and  public  hearings; 
and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  exbtlng  leglsl"- 
tlon  (P.L.  89-80)  Is  adequate  to  provide  P.11 
required  planning,  nnd  the  President  has  al- 
ready recommended  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  planning  studies  in  the  nonb- 
enstem  section  under  this  authorization: 
Now  therefore  he  it 

Resolved  'by  the  Delaware  River  Basvi  Com- 
mission: 

1.  The  Congress  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
defer  action,  pending  public  hearlnK'.  "P"" 
tlie  proposed  amendment  to  S.  2300.  iis  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  undertake  the  planning,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  water  supply  pur- 
ification, and  conveyance  facilities  In  any 
river  basin  in  the  Northeastern  United  States 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  Is  di- 
rected to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to    the   U.S.    Senate   and    House   of   Bepre- 


September  15,  1965 

sentiiilves  and  to  each  Senator  and  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  States  signatory  to  the 
Delaw.ire  River  Basin  compact. 
Dined:  September  13.  1965. 

The  Commission  would  prefer  to  defer 
action  altogether.  However,  if  some 
provision  is  to  be  made,  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  is  consistent  with  the  changes 
desired  not  only  by  the  Commission  but 
by  several  of  the  States  as  well, 

I  urge  that  serious  consideration  be 
fiven  to  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  section  101  of  the  rivers  and 
harbo.s  bill  before  final  action  is  taken. 

While  considering  the  relatively  minor 
chans;i?s  that  arc  needed  to  bring  this 
section  back  into  the  mainstream  of  ad- 
ministiation  policy,  I  also  urge  tliat  this 
House  start  now  to  consider  the  larger 
problem.  In  the  very  near  future  we 
must  decide  what  the  extent  of  Federal 
responsibility  is  to  be  in  solving  the 
water  crisis  and  assuring  an  adequate 
supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  grow- 
ing northeastern  population.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  approach  the  problem  on  a 
piecemeal  basis — to  bite  off  little  bits — 
■,ve  will  most  assuredly  end  up  wil,h  the 
type  of  jerry-built  program  that  can 
only  lead  to  future  and  more  severe  dis- 
asl.er.s. 

I  hiive  recently  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  strengthen  the  Water  Resources 
Council  and  give  this  agency  some  spe- 
cific tools  to  enable  it  to  carryout  the 
s|)ecific  programs  that  are  needed  to  as- 
sure the  Northeastern  United  States  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  piue  fresh  water 
for  the  present  and  for  years  to  come. 

I  hope  that  early  consideration  will  be 
Kiven  to  this  proposal. 
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HUDSON  HIGHLANDS  NATIONAL 
SCENIC  RIVERWAY 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con,sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr,  Todd)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
Brest  pleasure  to  join  with  Mr,  Ottincer 
and  others  of  our  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring Ills  bill,  H.R.  3012,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Hudson  High- 
lands National  Scenic  Riverway  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

I  believe  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
protect  the  existing  natural  environment 
and  to  restore  those  portions  of  it  which 
we  have  permitted  to  become  abused. 
Our  ever  enlarging  population  and  ever 
Krowins  urbanization  make  these  pro- 
gram."; imperative  if  the  welfare  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  is  considered. 

Mr.  Ottincer's  legislation  can  prove  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  know-how  to  many 
areas  of  these  United  States. 


CONGRESS  COMMENDS  COIN 
WORLD 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
'uianimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  just  been  drawn  to  a  highly 
public-spirited  action  by  the  Coin  World 
wliich  I  feel  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  Coin  World  is  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  the  numismatic  field.  It,  and 
other  publications  which  cany  advertise- 
ments offering  coins  for  sale,  and  coin 
hobbyists  in  general  have  been  subjected 
to  considerable  criticism  in  recent  times 
which  claimed  that  they  were  major 
contributors  to  the  coin  shortage  through 
which  the  country  has  been  passing. 
Now  comes  this  remarkable  evidence  that 
the  Coin  World  intends  to  do  its  part  to 
assure  that  no  shortage  develops  in  the 
new  clad  coins  when  they  are  issued. 
AH  of  us  here  have  just  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  having  to  authorize  the  Mint  to 
substitute  clad  coins  containing  no  silver 
for  our  traditional  silver  dimes  and 
quarters,  and  to  issue  clad  half-dollars 
of  40  percent  silver,  iiistead  of  our  tra- 
ditional 90-percent  silver  halves. 

We  were  obliged  to  take  such  drastic 
action  because  of  the  coimtry's  serious 
coin  shortage  and  because  there  just  is 
not  enough  silver  in  the  Treasury's  stock 
to  permit  its  continued  use  in  subsidiary 
coinage. 

The  coin  shortage  was  attributable  to 
numerous  factors,  such  as  the  increased 
need  for  coins  occasioned  by  increases 
In  population  and  the  country's  pros- 
perity, and  the  broadening  uses  of  coins 
in  vending  machines  for  every  conceiv- 
able purpose. 

Coin  collectors,  associations  of  coin 
hobbyists  and  publications  which  adver- 
tise coins  for  sale  have  been  blamed  for 
a  large  part  of  the  shortage.  In  the  in- 
tensive investigations  which  the  Legal 
and  MonetaiT  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations  made  into  the  coin  shortage 
we  closely  delved  into  the  extent  to  which 
the  shortage  might  be  attributable  to 
their  activities.  As  chairman  of  tlie  sub- 
committee I  wanted  to  measure  the  full 
impact  that  coin  collecting  had  on  the 
situation.  I  was  vevy  pleased  to  find,  as  a 
result  of  om-  studies,  that  while  coin 
speculators  who  hoarded  and  traded  in 
vast  quantities  of  coin — by  the  rolls,  by 
the  bags,  and  coin  by  the  tons — greatly 
compounded  the  coin  shortage,  the  coiiis 
withdrawn  by  the  hobbyists  did  not 
measurably  aggravate  the  problem. 

This  conclusion  was  not  predicated 
upon  self-serving  statements  of  coin 
hobbyists,  but  upon  the  cold  appraisals 
of  the  situation  whicli  were  made  by 
officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Mint,  who  were  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  solving  the  shortage  problems. 
The  newly  authorized  clad  coins  are 
,soon  to  enter  into  circulation.  The  new 
clad  quarters  are  already  being  minted. 
The  Treasury  hopes  to  avoid  the  sad 
situation  of  the  Kennedy  halves,  which 
were  issued  before  adequate  quantities 
were  available  to  supply  requirements. 
The  Treasurj'  plans  to  manufacture  such 


large  quantities  of  the  new  clad  coins 
that  when  they  are  introduced  into  cir- 
culation there  will  be  adequate  quantities 
to  supply  all  anticipated  needs,  if  hoard- 
ers and  speculators  do  not  enter  into 
the  picture. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  even 
the  President  have  slated  that  the  new 
clad  coins  will  be  issued  in  such  vast 
quantities  that  it  will  not  do  anyone  any 
good  to  hoard  them.  Nevertheless,  they 
will  be  new  and  novel  when  they  are  first 
mtroduced,  and  conceivably  entrepre- 
neurs may  try  to  make  a  market  in  them 
at  fancy  prices. 

To  do  its  best  to  permit  the  clad  coins 
to  get  into  circulation  for  commercial 
transactions,  the  Coin  World  has  taken 
the  unusual  and  highly  public-spirited 
action  to  which  I  referred,  by  curtailing 
its  advertising  of  the  clad  coins,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  following  editorial  from  its 
September  15, 1965,  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues join  me  as  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  publi.-hers  of  Coin  World 
for  undertaking  their  campaign  to  get 
public  cooperation  and  for  giving  up 
advertising  revenues  in  order  to  help 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  and  our 
country. 

(From  Coin  World,  Sept.  IS,  1965) 
Limit  on  Clad  Coik  Ads 

We  went  to  the  American  Niunlsmatlc  As- 
sociation Convention  In  Houston.  We 
watched.    We  listened.    Now  we  act. 

In  the  best  interests  of  coin  collecting  and 
of  the  Nation.  Coin  World  will  not  accept 
advertising  tor  the  new  clad  coins  in  quantity 
lots  untU  a  full,  adequate  supply  is  avail- 
able in  circulation  for  commercial  transac- 
tions. 

We  ask  for  full  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
our  readers  in  proving  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Nation's  legislators  that 
coin  collectors  are  not  coin  hoarders.  Wa 
prefer  no  ads  on  1965  clad  coins  but  If  we 
receive  any,  here  Is  our  policy: 

First  advertising  of  the  new  clad  coins 
acceptable  by  Coin  World  will  be  confined  to 
single  coins  and  single  uncirculated  sets — 
five  coins,  one  of  each  denomination,  with 
three  of  them  to  be  the  new  1965  clad  coins — 
until  supplies  of  coins  are  plentiful  in  the 
channels  of  trade.  Also,  no  futures  on  1965 
clad  coins  will  be  acceptable,  coins  must  be 
certified  to  be  in  possession  of  the  advertiser. 

It  is  the  Treasury's  plan  for  the  new  and 
the  old  coins  to  coexist  to  insure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  coins,  to  provide  for  a  full  supply 
of  coins  In  order  not  to  slow  down  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

We  want  to  help.  We.  too.  want  to  see  the 
new  clad  coins  Immediately  available  for  free 
circulation. 

We  cannot  be  responsible — other  than  ad- 
vising our  nonnumlsmatic  friends  that 
hoarding  is  useless — for  the  reaction  of  the 
general  public  to  the  new  coins  since  we, 
like  the  Treasury,  have  beard  varied  predlc- 
tions  as  to  how  our  citizenry  will  react. 

But  we  can  see  to  It  that  coin  collectors 
are  aware  of  the  hobby's  responsibility  and 
reafion^we  want  no  blame  attached  to  our 
hobby  this  time  should  a  shortage  develop. 

The  Treasury  Department  sent  two  of  lu 
highest  officials  to  Houston — Assistant  Secre- 
tary Robert  A.  Wallace  and  Mint  D.rcctor  Eva 
Adams — they  Interrupted  busy  schedules  to 
come,  to  meet  with  collectors,  to  talk  with 
them,  to  learn  to  know  them  better,  In 
friendship,  and  to  share  with  them  some  of 
the  Treasury's  plans,  purposes  and  hopes. 

As  hobbyists  richly  endowed  with  fraternal 
spirit  and  coin  knowledge,  we  can  do  no  leas 
than  reciprocate — and   do  the  best   we  can 
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during  the  next  few  months  to  likewise 
pledge  our  cooperation,  and  put  this  pledge 
Into  action. 

PENSION    PLANS      OUR    NEED    FOR 
MOKE  INFORMATION   ON   WORK- 
ERS   LOSS  OF  BENEFIT  RIGHTS 
Mr     CORMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Holland  1  may 
extend  his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
RFXosrj  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introducpd  a  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  It 
would  require  systematic  reporting  of  ad- 
ditional Important  information  concern- 
inK  the  operations  of  private  pension 
plans. 

For  each  pension  plan  subject  to  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  made  on  the  number  of 
employees  whose  participation  in  the 
plan  was  terminated  during  the  year 
whether  liy  discharge,  indefinite  layoff. 
resis;nation,  or  other  reasons— and  on  the 
number  of  these  employees  who  lost  all 
their  accumulated  credit  toward  future 
receipt  of  a  pension  under  the  plan. 
These  annual  reports  will  thus  enable  us, 
for  the  first  time,  to  gather  reasonably 
comprehensive  and  precise  data  on  the 
number  of  American  workers  who— after 
5  10  15.  or  even  more  years  of  sci-vice 
with  an  employer— leave  the  employer, 
whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
and  are  thereby  stripped  entirely  of  the 
retirement  credit  built  up  over  these 
vears  of  service. 

Mr.  Siicaker.  this  information  Is  ur- 
gently needed.  Increasing  interest  is 
now  being  shown  in  tlie  important  role 
which  rapidly  growing  private  pension 
plans  have  assumed  in  the  American 
economy.  One  of  the  central  issues, 
upon  which  this  interest  is  focused,  is 
the  need  for  more  widespread  and  more 
liberal  vesting  provisions  In  these  plans. 
Vesting  gives  the  worker  a  right  or 
equity  in  a  pension  plan,  based  upon  his 
accrued  service,  even  though  his  employ- 
ment under  the  plan  ends  before  he  has 
met  the  normal  requirements  for  retire- 
ment. It  entitles  him  to  receive  from 
the  plan,  when  he  reaches  retirement 
age.  some  portion  of  the  normal  pension, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  may  have  left 
the  pension  plan  employer  years  before 
reaching  retirement  age. 

Information  presently  required  under 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  shows  that  vesting  provisions,  of  one 
sort  or  another,  have  now  been  Incor- 
porated in  a  great  number  of  private  pen- 
sion plans.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  reliable  information  on  this  critical 
question;  "How  many  of  our  workers, 
after  giving  a  substiintial  period  of  serv- 
ice to  an  employer,  resign  from  or  lose 
their  jobs  with  the  employer  before  they 
have  met  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
the  vesting  provision" — if  Indeed  there  is 
a  vpstin;  provision — "In  the  employer's 
pen.'ion  plan:""     We  would  also  like  to 


know,  "How  many  workers  find  that  they 
are  never,  after  all,  going  to  receive  a 
penny  from  a  pension  plan  under  which 
they  may  have  worked  for  a  large  part 
of  the  normal  span  of  a  working  life?" 
I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  workers,  every  year,  must 
run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
However,  the  fact  Is  we  simply  do  not 
know,  and  we  should,  if  we  are  to  be  In  a 
position  to  assess  the  losses  being  suf- 
fered by  American  workers  due  to  the 
absence  of  vesting  provisions  in  private 
pension  plans  or  from  vesting  provisions 
which  are  unduly  restrictive. 

A  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem can  be  gained  from  a  quick  glance 
at  the  tremendous  growth  of  private  pen- 
sion plans  Twenty-five  years  ago.  in 
1940.  only  about  4  million  employees  were 
covered  by  these  plans.  By  the  end  of 
1964.  however,  it  is  estimated  that  almost 
25  million  employees — nearly  one-half  of 
all  the  employees  in  private  nonagrlcul- 
tural  establishments — were  under  the 
coverage  of  private  pension  plans.  And. 
within  15  years,  by  1980,  the  number 
covered  is  expected  to  rise  to  more  than 
40  million,  representing  almost  60  per- 
cent of  private  nonagricultural  wage  and 
salai-y  earnei-s. 

Yet.  how  many  of  these  millions  of 
workei-s  will  actually  receive  a  private 
pension,  upon  reaching  retirement  age? 
The  rapid  spreading  of  private  pension 
plans  10  the  point  where  they  may  soon 
embrace  60  percent  or  more  of  private 
nonfarm  employees  is  very  Impressive. 
But  no  one  should  be  misled  Into  believ- 
ing that  anywhere  near  60  percent  of  the 
American  workers  in  private  industry  to- 
day will  ever  manage  to  qualify  for  a  pri- 
vate pension,  under  the  current  provi- 
sions typically  found  In  these  plans. 

Indeed,  there  is  even  the  danger  that 
the  absence,  or  narrowness,  of  vesting 
provisions  in  private  pension  plans  may 
be  offering  some  employers  a  temptation 
to  try  to  escape  from  their  accumulating 
liabilities  to  long-service  employees 
University  of  California  President  Clark 
Kerr,  a  member  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy,  recently  called  attention  to 
this  temptation     He  stated: 

There  is  a  point  regarding  vesting  that  Is 
often  overlooked.  With  the  closing  and  re- 
lociitlon  of  facilities  that  have  taken  place 
m  recent  years,  companies  have  heen  bene- 
fiting from  reductions  In  their  pension  lia- 
bilities to  an  extent  that  Is  unknown  but 
pr.3bably  very  substantial.  The  capital  sum 
represented  by  future  pension  liabilities  that 
can  be  avoided  by  closing  a  plant  without  a 
vested  pension  plan  may  well  have  intensl- 
fled  a  major  social  problem.  Vesting  would 
help  prevent  this  factor  from  mauenelng 
decisions  to  relocate. 

It  is  encouraging.  Mr  Speaker,  to  note 
that  the  complex  issues  raised  by  the 
great  expansion  of  private  pension  plans 
have  now  attracted  growing  attention 
and  study  from  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  January  of  this  year,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Corporate 
Pension  Funds  and  other  private  re- 
tirement and  welfare  programs  submit- 
ted a  major  report  to  President  Johnson, 
under  the  title  "Public  PoUcy  and  Pri- 
vate Pension  Programs."    The  Commit- 


tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon- 
orable W.  WUlard  Wirtz.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  had  been  appointed  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  in  early  1962,  and  its 
report,  with  accompanying  recommen- 
dations, presents  a  careful,  long-consid- 
ered analysis  of  the  public  policy  issues 
relating  to  private  pension  plans. 

Since  this  January  1965  report  of  the 
President's  Committee,  private  pension 
plans  have  drawn  continuing  govern- 
mental attention.  In  March  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate  held 
hearings  directed  toward  examining  pol- 
icies for  improving  and  expanding  the 
coverage  of  private  retirement  plans  In 
June.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  as  required  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  an  extensive 
report  on  "The  Older  American  Worker: 
Age  Discrimination  In  Employment." 
This  report  discussed,  among  the  many 
competitive  handicaps  suffered  by  the 
jobseeker  who  Is  in  his  late  forties  or 
older,  the  obstacles  to  reemploj-ment  of 
the  older  worker  that  may  be  erected  by 
provisions  of  private  pension  plans 
Since  August  25,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  ha^ 
held  a  number  of  hearings  on  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  older  American 
workers,  and  has  received  testimony  on 
the  specific  question  of  the  role  played  by 
private  pension  plans  in  inhibiting  em- 
ployment of  these  workers.  1  have  also 
been  informed  that  the  Joint  Econoniic 
Committee,  later  this  year,  plans  to  hold 
hearings  and  develop  a  broad  stxidy  of 
the  economic  and  social  implications  o( 
the  Nation's  increasingly  elaborate  net- 
work of  private  pension  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  some  of  the  find- 
ings and  observations  that  have  recently 
been  made  concerning  the  critical  i.«ue 
of  the  need  for  improved  vesting  pro- 
visions In  these  plans.  In  June  of  last 
year,  the  Department  of  Labor  published 
a  study.  "Labor  Mobility  and  Private 
Pension  Plans:  A  Study  of  Vesting.  Early 
Retirement,  and  Portability  Provisions." 
This  study  documented  in  detail  the  dis- 
turbing situation  with  respect  to  eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  a  private  pensirai. 
It  showed  that: 

Of  the  almost  25  million  workers  nomi- 
nally "covered"  under  private  pension  piaM, 
45  percent  of  the  workers  were  In  prt«t« 
plans  In  which  a  worker  hired  at.  age  3S 
would  not  qualify  for  any  benefit  by  age  50 
under  the  provisions  of  the  plans.  About  55 
percent  of  the  workers  were  In  plans  in 
which  such  a  worker  hired  at  age  25  would 
not  qualify  for  benefits  by  age  45. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  a  trend  to  Include 
vesting  provisions  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  pension  plans,  these  provisionj 
are  still  so  limited,  typically,  that  even 
after  20  years  of  continuous  service  with 
an  employer  a  majority  of  workers  today 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  nothm« 
whatsoever  from  their  employer's  pen- 
sion plan,  if  they  should  be  discharged 
from,  or  otherwise  leave,  their  jobs  at 
age  45.  Twenty  years  of  "coverage" 
under  a  private  pension  plan.  In  other 
words,  would  have  added  not  a  penny 
to  their  ultimate  retirement  Incomes. 

In  view  of  the  rate  of  turnover  of  labor 
in  American  ii.Uustry  and  these  present 
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restrictions  on  eligibility  for  vesting,  the 
Department  of  Labor  study  concluded 
that: 

The  prospects  of  the  newly  hired  worker 
ictuolly  realizing  the  pension  credits  he  Is 
^(ginning  to  accumulate  remain  somewhat 
wnote. 

The  President's  Committee,  in  its  Jan- 
uary 1965  report  on  "Public  PoUcy  and 
Pnvttte  Pension  Programs,"  explicitly 
railed  for  legislative  action  to  extend 
ind  liberalize  pension  plan  vesting  pro- 
risions.    The  Committee  stated: 

There  !.•!  cause  for  concern  in  the  selective 
ajpedlments  to  mobility  now  erected  by 
p-nvate  pension  plans  and  In  the  possibility 
•iaX.  such  plans  In  the  future  will  not  per- 
alt  0  rate  of  mobUlty  among  mature  work- 
ss  suffldent  to  accommodate  a  rapid  rate 
3:  technological  change,  changes  In  con- 
•amer  de.-nand  and  In  the  location  of  In- 
dustry, and  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth.  As  pension  plans  spread,  as  levels 
j(  benefits  Increase,  as  service  under  a  pen- 
ilDO  plan  lengthens,  the  Immobilizing  In- 
lutnces  of  the  private  pension  system  may 
1*  expected  to  grow. 

Yet.  the  Committee  pointed  out.  the 
■peed  of  technological  change  and  other 
:eveIopments  in  our  dynamic  economy 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  "seem  to 
point  to  the  necessity  for  more  frequent 
.oti-sklll  changes  during  workers' 
careers." 

The  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Committee,  with  respect  to  vesting,  was 
•j.at  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be 
amended  to  require  that  a  private  pen- 
sion plan,  In  order  to  continue  to  receive 
favored  tax  treatment,  "must  provide 
some  reasonable  measure  of  vesting  for 
•he  protection  of  employees."  The  Com- 
Mtce  suggested  that  a  "reasonable 
seasure  of  vesting"  might  embrace  these 
features;  vesting  of  at  least  one-half  of 
itcnied  normal  retirement  benefits  for  a 
Torker  with  15  years  of  service,  and  full 
vsting  of  benefits  for  a  worker  with  20 
years  of  .service,  regardless  of  the  age  at 
Ttiich  the  worker  leaves  his  employment 
inder  the  pension  plan. 

Although  adoption  of  the  Committee's 
sag  step  forward.  It  has  been  argued 
■^at legal  requirements  for  vesting  should 
V>  substantially  farther  than  the  Com- 
mittee has  suggested.  One  of  the  dis- 
'Jiguishcd  members  of  the  President's 
Adtlsory  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
wni  PoUcy  has  called  for  vesting  of  pen- 
»n  rights  after  10  years  of  service,  rath- 
er than  15  or  20.  He  has  forcefully  stated 
"-S  belief  that  "tax  advantages  should 
:ot  be  afforded  to  a  program  which,  like 
s  lotterj-.  pays  benefits  to  the  fortunate 
:i"f.  but  rather  should  be  limited  to  pen- 
i»  plans  which  assure  benefits  at  least 
'■i  those  employees  who  have  been  cov- 
''«i  by  the  plan  for  10  years." 

la  similar  vein.  Prof.  Merton  C.  Bern- 
'■«in.  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  a  leading 
Jiithority  on  private  pensions,  told  the 
^Mte  Special  Committee  on  Aging  In 
•larch  of  this  year  that  "rapid  progress 
'5iird  early  vesting"  should  be  an  wtb- 
'^  eoal  for  the  Congress.  The  vesting 
i^alrement  suggested  In  the  report  of 
^6  President's  Committee  was  "only 
Sinimal."  Professor  Bernstein  stated. 
^"■itead,  a  much  more  liljeral  provision 
■^•^  vesti:ig  was  essential,  since  "as  plans 
"f  presently  constructed,   a  minority, 
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very  likely  a  very  small  minority,  of  those 
under  plans  will  actually  achieve  benefit 
eligibility." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are.  naturally,  dif- 
ferences of  viewpoint  concerning  the  pre- 
cise details  of  the  various  recommenda- 
tions being  made  for  legislative  steps  to 
assure  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
workers  will  actually  realize  benefits, 
eventually,  from  their  private  pension 
plans.  But  It  is  clear  that  a  substantial 
force  of  infoi-med  opinion  is  now  build- 
ing up  that  will  call  upon  the  Congress 
for  positive  action  with  respect  to  vest- 
ing provisions  In  private  pension  plans. 

This  force  will  certainly  become  great- 
er, with  increasing  awareness  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  laljor  force  of  their 
stake  in  the  private  pension  plan  system. 
As  the  1964  report  of  the  Department 
of  Lalxir  points  out: 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  private 
pension  structure,  in  assessing  its  Influence 
on  mobility,  is  Its  youth.  The  period  of 
greatest  growth  began  only  15  years  ago. 
At  the  present  stage  of  development  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans,  it  Is  reasonable  to  ques- 
tion the  degree  to  which  workers  under- 
st.^nd  the  value  of  vesting.  Documents  de- 
scribing pension  plans  to  workers  rarely,  if 
ever,  stress  the  dollar  value  of  vesting  to 
workers. 

But,  the  report  predicts: 

As  Informal  and  formal  communication 
regarding  pension  plans  spreads  and  work- 
ers' awareness  of  the  plans  and  their  provi- 
sions Increases,  their  Impact  on  employee  at- 
titudes and  mobility  decisions  will  un- 
doubtedly become  stronger. 

Correspondingly,  it  can  tie  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  growing  demand  for 
elimination  of  indefensibly  narrow  pro- 
visions for  vesting  in  these  plans. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
present  Congress  will  consider  passage 
of  this  legislation  thereby  enabling  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary facts  and  figures  the  Members  must 
have  if  we  are  to  eventually  act  upon 
the  President's  Committee  recommen- 
dation— "to  extend  and  liberalize  pen- 
sion plan  vesting  provisions"  through 
legislative  action. 


PROGRESS  ON  THE  WATER  POLLU- 
TION   PROBLEM 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  MonaganI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Hou.<«'  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  had  reached  agreement  on 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
S.  4.  Water  pollution  Is  a  problem  which 
affects  every  community  and  every  State 
in  the  Nation  and  there  is  a  great  need 
for  a  stepping  up  of  Federal  assistance, 
greater  enforcement  at  all  levels,  and  a 
pattern  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  co- 
operation to  abate  and  stamp  out  pollu- 
tion. 

We  have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle 
up  to  this  point  and  the  recent  droughts 


in  the  Northeast  have  focused  new  atten- 
tion upon  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 
In  the  light  of  these  developments,  the 
need  for  legislative  action  on  S  4.  which 
Is  similar  to  my  bill,  H.R.  3716.  Is 
Imperative  and  I  look  forward  to  it.«  Im- 
mediate enactment.  The  agreement 
arrived  at  by  the  conferees  is  reasonable. 
I  think.  In  that  it  gives  consideration  to 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  water-use  standards  by  permitting 
States  to  have  prior  right  to  act  if  they 
wish,  but  authorizes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  up  where  the  States  neglect 
or  refuse  to  establish  adequate  protective 
standards.  I  think  there  are  sufficient 
teeth  In  this  provision  to  guarantee  effec- 
tive steps  by  delinquent  State  govern- 
ments to  correct  the  Nation's  single  most 
serious  domestic  hazard  while  protecting 
the  freedom  of  action  of  Stales  taking 
the  necessai-y  steps.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  conferees  saw  fit  to  retain  In  the 
bUl  my  proposal  to  authorize  the  increase 
of  matching  grants  to  municipalities 
from  SlOO  million  to  $150  million  a  year 
for  2  years  for  sewage  plant  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  previously  stated 
my  support  for  the  several  phases  of  this 
legislation  which  will  work  to  the  ad\'an- 
tage  of  each  of  us.  Including  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  act  of  the  directive  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  Initiate  Federal  enforcement 
action  when  he  finds  that  substantial 
economic  tnjuiT  results  from  the  inabil- 
ity to  market  shellfish  or  shellfish  prod- 
ucts in  interstate  commerce  tiecause  of 
pollution. 

This  is  legislation  that  demands  and 
deserves  top  priority 


MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT  FORMS 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  FarncthI  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  lias  recommended  to  school 
districts  a  form  to  be  filled  in  by  tnose 
seeking  to  enroll  pupils. 

In  an  introduction,  the  form  states  the 
following : 

Senate  bill  No.  1516  at  the  first  extraor- 
dinary session  of  1966  requires  that  the 
school  board  of  every  school  district  In 
Mississippi  make  a  determination  as  to  the 
parental  status,  natural  or  adoptive,  of  every 
child  seeking  enrolinient  in  their  respective 
schools. 

Various  questions  follow,  one  being, 
"Does  child  reside  In  a  foster  home?" 
There  follows  a  warning: 

Please  be  advised  that  a  f.ilse  statement  on 
this  survey  form  would  be  considered  aa 
grounds  for  suspending  or  expelling  the 
above  named  child  as  a  student  in  this 
school  district. 

That  warning  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  For  this  is  no  tender  concern 
on  the  part  of  a  great  State  seeking  to 
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see  thai  no  child  is  without  an  educa- 
tion. The  etfect  Is  precisely  the  opposite. 
The  effect  is  to  punish  poor  children  by 
vflthholding  from  them  what  they  need 
most,  an  education.  And.  as  might  be 
suspected,  this  poor  child  affected  is 
usually  a  Negro, 

The  heartland  issue  was  stated  in  an 
arUcle  in  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Clairion- 
Ledger  by  Charles  M.  Hills  on  August  14, 
1965: 

Seven  thousand  children  In  this  State,  B5 
percent  ol  them  Negroes,  stand  to  be  tarred 
from  the  public  scftools  In  the  upcoming 
sessions  unless  they  can  pay  attendance 
costs,  or  tuition. 


I  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
words  "85  percent  of  them  Negroes."  I 
draw  attention  also  to  the  words  appear- 
ing earlier.  •■First  extraordinary  session 
ot°1965."  and  say  that  In  an  America  that 
owes  so  much  of  its  greatness  to  educa- 
tion of  all  children  the  word  -extraordi- 
nai-y"  is  apt  indeed. 

Who  are  these  7,000?  To  quote  Mr. 
Hills  additionally: 

They  are  children  of  parents  who  are  out 
of  State  and  most  of  whom  have  for  years 
been  left  la  guardianship  to  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  former  Mississippi  resident 
parent.s. 

Those  of  US  from  northern  areas  know 
these  parents.  These  tend  to  be  the 
Negroes  who  in  an  effort  to  break  the 
chains  of  poverty  left  children  behind 
with  relatives  or  friends  as  they  went 
north  to  try  to  provide  a  better  place  for 
their  youngsters.  Unfortunately,  the 
parents'  own  lack  of  education  often  has 
left  them  unable  to  fulfill  their  hopes. 
The  families  remain  separated— and  now 
the  children  are  to  be  penalized  for  that 
.separation.  Often  they  remain  with 
God-fearing,  respecUble.  hard-woiklng 
Rrandparents  but  now  in  Mississippi 
these  hard-pressed  oldst,ers  are  required 
either  to  take  certain  legal  steps,  or  find 
approximately  $300  a  year,  or  see  the 
youngsters  denied  the  educational  ad- 
vantages hitherto  given  freely  by 
Mississippi. 

With  this  basis  of  understanding,  we 
can  now  address  ourselves  to  a  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  point  at  issue. 
Many  have  asked  for  opinions  on  the  law 
and  according  to  John  Stone,  assistant 
attorney  general  for  Mississippi  in  charge 
of  school  matters,  Mr.  Hills  quotes  him  as 
saying  the  technicalities  amount  to  this: 
No  children  shall  be  included  in  the  aver- 
age dally  attendance  figures  of  any  public 
school   for   the    purpose   of   receiving   State 
money  or  teacher  unit  aUotment  nor  be  en- 
rolled m  any  grade  whose  parent  or  parents, 
natural   or   adopUve,   or   whose   legally   ap- 
pointed guardian  by  virtue  of  the  death  or 
mental  Incapacity  of  said  parents  Is  not  an 
actual  physical  resident  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi  unless    said   child   is   residing   in   a 
recognized  orphanage  or  children's  home  as 
distinguished  from  a  foster  home:    or  un- 
less  the   parents,   natural   or   adoptive,   are 
presently  serving  outside  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi on  active  duty  m  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States;  or  unless  the  child  shall 
pay  or  there  shaU  be  paid  on  Its  behalf  such 
tuition  fees  to  be  set  by  the  county  board 
of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any 
other  school  district  and  which  shall  be  at 
least  commenstirate  with   the  average  cost 
of  education  per  pupil  In  the  school  district 


It  is  evident  that  the  effort  here  is  to 
use  a  legal  fine  point  to  punish  a  group 
of  citizens  for  seeking  their  rights  Th^ 
extraordinary  action  can  be  defended, 
but  only  as  a  poU  tax  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  devices  used  to  degrade 
Negro  citizens  can  be  defended. 

The  fact  is  that  on  a  legal  technicality 
the  right  to  enjoy  Uberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  is  to  be  denied  to  thousands 
of  youngsters  Uirough  keeping  them  for- 
ever in  the  chains  of  ignorance. 

I  di-aw  the  attention  of  this  honorable 
body  to  the  fact  that  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  set  similarly  legalistic  with 
the  Federal  allotment*  made  to  the  Stat* 
of  Mississippi  for  education  and  for 
other  uses.  As  an  example.  I  am  told 
that  under  the  new  Elementary-Second- 
ai-v  Education  Act.  Mississippi  will  re- 
ceive some  S28  million.  Under  various 
other  programs  a  great  amount  of  Fed- 
eral tax  money  Is  sent  to  the  State  1 
suggest  that  in  consideration  of  such 
matters  in  the  future,  this  matter  of  de- 
priving the  most  helpless  of  oui  little 
ones  of  the  most  elementary  of  benefits 
be  kept  in  mind. 


WATER  CRISIS  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 
Mr  CORMAN  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  'Vork  (Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  ROSENTHAL,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  it  has  been  clear  that  the 
water  crisis  in  the  Northeast  is  a  result 
of  human  ineptiUide,  as  much  as  natural 
disaster.  We  have  taken  water  for 
granted,  as  we  take  air  for  granted, 
tending  to  regard  it  as  an  unalterable 
constant  in  our  environment  rather  than 
as  a  limited  resource  to  be  planned,  al- 
located, and  developed.  And  so  we  have 
proved  the  observation  of  Lord  Byron: 
Til  taught  by  pain,  men  really  Snow  not 
what  good  water's  worth. 

The  pain,  in  this  situation,  is  a  critical 
water  shortage  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  absence  of  adequate  planning  and 
engineering,  to  an  unacceptable  depend- 
ence on  local  jurisdictions  and  vague 
regional  cooperation,  and  to  a  system  of 
water  control  which  is  almost  without 
national  standards  and  supervision. 

Thus  we  discover  such  preposterous 
situations  as  that  which  required  New 
York  City,  itself  beset  by  the  Nation's 
most  serious  urban  water  shortage,  to 
forgo  daily  155  million  gallons  of  drink- 
ing water  which  must  be  sent  through 
the  Delaware  River  system  to  protect 
Philadelphia's  dwindling  water  supply 
from  salt  water  incursions.  Thus  we  find 
situations  where  suppUes  once  available 
for  nonindustrial  consumers  are  now 
prohibited  to  embattled  cities  due  to 
pollution  and  contamination. 

Such  examples  testify  only  to  a  failure 
of  planning  and  imagination.  One  does 
not  look  to  the  clouds  in  order  to  explain 
the  causes  of  a  crisis  like  that  presently 
faced  by  the  Northeast,     The  fault  is 


partly  human,  and  thus  subject  to 
remedy. 

For  this  reason,  I  Introduced  on  Au- 
gust 3  legislation  to  create  a  Federal 
Water  Commission,  empowered  to  pro- 
vide aggressive  and  forward-looldng 
planning  and  control  of  nationjl  wat«r 
resources.  The  legislation,  entitled  liie 
Federal  Water  Commission  Act.  seekj  to 
provide  a  mechanism  through  which  can 
be  established  Federal  standards  gov- 
erning the  use  of  water  resources  in  the 
United  States. 

The  need  for  such  national  planning 
should  be  all  too  apparent,  Secretan 
of  the  Interior  Udall  has  said  that 
"water  is  our  most  abused  natural  re- 
source."    He  wejit  on : 

The  constantly  Increasing  population  bu 
to  be  measured  against  the  uncliangtag 
amounts  of  water  available  on  this  planet 
At  present,  these  two  factors — people  ana 
water — are  on  a.  collision  course. 

President  Johnson  himself  called  at- 
tention to  the  priority  of  the  water 
problem  when  he  stated: 

There  is  no  newer  or  more  vital  frontier 
for  any  of  us  than  the  one  we  must  ma  to 
a  lasting  abundance  of  fresh  water  for  all 
manfclnd. 

The  creation  of  a  Federal  Water  Com- 
mission is  fully  in  accordance  with  other 
existing  programs  for  national  coordina- 
tion of  key  resources.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission,  for  example,  exists 
to  develop  and  plan  our  electric  power 
system.  Nobody  pretends  that  power 
resources  ought  to  be  administered  «illj- 
out  national  standards  and  authority 
And  vet.  for  the  same  reason,  we  seem 
imwilling  to  acknowledge  that  water 
like  power,  is  a  limited  resource,  and 
must  thus  be  subject  to  rigorous  am! 
standardized  plarming  if  it  is  not  to  be 
wasted  and  mlsaUocated. 

For  this  is  what  has  happened  and  wiii 
continue  to  happen  if  our  water  laws  t«- 
main  varied  and  disparate;  if  some  local- 
ities decide  to  recognize  the  law  of  cap- 
ture and  prescription,  while  otJie;^ 
choose  to  exercise  complete  public  own- 
ership: and  if  certain  regions  are  pre- 
occupied with  the  threat  of  saltwater  In- 
cursion, while  others  are  plagued  by  pol- 
lution or  inadequate  watersheds. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  must  be  di- 
rect and  forthright.  We  have  to  aban- 
don the  mythologies  of  local  water  con- 
trol and  adopt  the  socially  responslb.f 
structures  and  standards  of  nationi. 
planning. 

Tlie  Federal  Water  Commission,  m 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  will  cor- 
sist  of  five  Commissioners.  It  will  is'* 
and  review  permits  governing  the  use  «• 
certain  water  resources,  as  defined  In  t..c 
act.  particularly  those  subject  to  pouu- 
tion.  While  maintaining  firm  powc- 
over  such  permits,  the  bill  provides  rigor- 
ous safeguards  through  unquaUfied  rl«f' 
to  appeal  decisions.  Where  the  Com; 
mission  finds  that  existing  regional  o- 
local  regulations  adequately  eflectiia.« 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  it  will  be  i^; 
structed  to  suspend  the  appllcotioii -j 
licensing  procedures.  Such  a  su,~penao^ 
of  jurisdiction  wUl  be  subject  to  reW' 
after  5  years  In  order  to  preserve  a  con- 
tinuous   but    temperate    application  "• 
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standards.  The  bill  provides  for  more 
frequent  or  special  Investigative  pro- 
cedures where  circumstances  or  new  evi- 
dence reveal  inadequate  compliance  with 
regulations. 

The  legislation  therefore  seeks  to  ra- 
tionalize and  coordinate  existing  juris- 
dictions so  as  to  insure  a  stable  and 
equitable  distribution  of  water.  To  that 
degree,  it  may  accurately  be  regarded  as 
establishing  a  water  policy  review  board, 
rather  than  as  introducing  an  entirely 
new  structure  of  legislation  and  author- 
ity. It  recognizes  the  convenience  of 
local  and  regional  jurisdiction,  but  in- 
sists upon  the  necessity  of  Federal  review 
and  coordination. 

As  well  as  providing  coordination  of 
existing  programs,  the  bill  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  the  power  to 
meet  water  shortages  and  emergencies. 
Upon  Identifying  an  emergency,  the 
Commission  may  move  to  require  water 
rotation,  to  bar  new  water  use,  or  prorate 
supplies  among  existing  users.  In  the 
event  of  drastic  emergency,  the  Commis- 
sion is  empowered  to  impose  rationing 
and  to  appropriate  private  suppUes  if 
public  health  so  reqiiires. 

The  remarkable  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  American  economy  is  in  no  small 
way  due  to  our  abundant  natural  re- 
sources. Efficient  allocation  and  devel- 
opment of  such  resources  in  the  private 
sector  has  been  a  source  of  strength  and 
Initiative,  But,  in  certain  cases,  such  as 
electrical  power,  we  have  wisely  seen  fit 
to  create  Federal  institutions  and  stand- 
ards to  promote  the  national  interest  by 
exercising  supervisory  authority.  That 
such  an  approach  be  applied  to  water 
resources  is  consistent  with  our  past 
traditions,  required  by  our  present 
predicaments,  and  promising  for  the  fu- 
ture public  interest. 
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Secondly,  such  an  extension  would 
seriously  upset  the  present  architectural 
balance  of  the  Capitol's  West  Front 
which  many  critics,  by  the  way,  regard 
as  its  most  attractive  face. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  oppose  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  funds  for  this  purpose 
until  the  matter  can  be  more  fully  stud- 
ied by  the  House. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  12,  1965.  I  also 
include  a  copy  of  my  weekly  report  to 
my  own  constituents,  dated  September 
7.  1965,  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 
I  am  happy  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ear- 
nestly solicit  their  support  for  my  posi- 
tion. 


•niE  PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE 

WEST   FRONT   OF   THE    CAPITOL 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
recently  been  announced  that  the  House 
Wll  soon  be  asked  to  appropriate  S300.- 
000  to  begin  planning  for  an  extension  of 
the  Capitol's  west  front  similar  to  the  ex- 
ttnsion  of  the  east  front  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1961. 

I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  such  an  extension.  I  do  not  believe 
most  Members  have  even  had  a  chance 
to  consider  the  question  involved,  and 
M  one  item  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  they  are  certainly  not  likely  to 
have  an  extensive  opportunity  for  such 
study  and  debate. 

An  extension  of  the  Capitol's  west 
front  such  as  is  projected  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  would.  In  the  first 
Place,  be  historically  damaging  in  cover- 
ing up  the  last  remaining  face  of  the 
oncinal  historic  Capitol  building  which 
dates  from  1800. 


(Prom    the  Washington    (D.C.) 
Sept.  12,  19651 
Paceuttikg  in  Secret 


Post, 


After  publicly  lamenting  the  sad  state  of 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol,  the  Influen- 
tial Congressmen  who  compose  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Extension  of  the  Capitol  are 
now  strangely  silent.  But  silence  does  not 
necessarily  mean  Inactivity,  as  the  Rayburn 
Office  Building  and  other  Capitol  Hill  proj- 
ects have  demonstrated.  In  fact  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  J.  George  Stewart,  has 
requested  S300.000  to  plan  an  extension  that 
wUl  replace  the  aging  sandstone  facade  of 
the  West  Front  with  marble. 

The  order  to  shore  up  the  West  Front  was 
given  at  a  secret  session  of  the  Commission. 
Presumably  plans  for  the  extension,  Includ- 
ing Vice  President  Humphrey's  bizarre  pro- 
posal for  a  glass-enclosed  restaurant  over- 
luoklng  the  Moll,  have  also  been  discussed 
In  secret.  Mr.  Stewart's  office  blandly  prom- 
ises that  "the  essential  architectural  charac- 
ter" of  the  building  will  be  retained.  That 
Is  not  good  enough.  The  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission ought  to  be  consulted  and  public 
hearings  ought  to  be  held  before  any  funds 
are  voted  for  new  construction  on  the  Capi- 
tol. No  group  of  Congressmen  who  enjoy 
dabbling  In  archltecttire  should  be  able  to 
decree  changes  In  a  great  national  shrine 
behind  a  screen  of  secrecy. 

congressman    stratton '3    weekly    report 

From    Washington.    No.    34:    West    Side 

Story 

Labor  Day  marks  the  end  of  the  really  busy 
tourist  season  here  in  Washington,  but  I  still 
Bay.  If  you  want  the  kids  to  see  the  last  re- 
maining bit  of  the  original  U.S.  Capitol 
Building  before  they  cover  It  up  for  good. 
put  them  in  the  car  and  hurry,  hurry,  hurry, 
down.    There's  not  much  time  left, 

I'm  not  kidding.  Scaffolding  Is  already 
going  up  around  the  Capitol's  West  Front, 
workmen  are  getting  their  tools  In  place, 
and  enabling  legislation  Is  just  around  the 
corner  to  appropriate  maybe  *S0  million  to 
cover  up  the  present  sandstone  west  side's 
last  visible  portion  of  the  original  Capitol 
Building,  erected  In  1800.  with  the  same 
garish  marble  Imitation  put  over  the  East 
Front  In  1958, 

The  excuse  for  this  architectural  mayhem 
Is,  as  before,  that  time  and  weather  have 
taken  too  heavy  a  toll  of  the  original  walls. 
The  old  sandstone,  which  admittedly  Is  not 
as  solid  as  marble,  Is  cracking  In  spots.  The 
gray  paint  which  had  to  be  put  on  over  the 
sandstone  to  make  It  look  more  like  granite 
or  marble  la  peeling.  And  since  the  new- 
fangled electronic  wires  which  have  kept  the 
birds  off  the  pillars  and  window  sills  of  the 
East  Front  were  never  Installed  on  the  West 
Front  things  do  look  a  bit  gooey  and  messy 
here  and  there. 

According  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
(Who  Isn't  an  architect  at  all.  but  a  one-time 


Congressman ) .  our  only  hope  Is  to  construct 
a  whole  new  marble  wall  outside  the  old 
sandstone  wall,  reproduce  the  sandstone 
carvings  In  Vermont  or  Georgia  marble,  and 
throw  In  a  few  extra  offices  to  ixx)t. 

That's  what  we  did  on  the  East  Front, 
and  you  have  to  admit  that  lob  was  neat 
enough — no  flaking  paint  and  the  offices  are 
real  plush. 

But  somehow  it  always  seemed  wrong  to 
me.  both  historically  and  esthetlcally.  to  de- 
liberately cover  up  one  of  the  Nation's  his- 
toric treasures,  which  Is  what  the  Capitol 
Building  Is,  After  all,  when  they  rebuilt 
the  White  House  In  1948  they  went  to  an 
awful  lot  of  trouble  to  keep  the  original  his- 
toric walls  intact  and  rebuilt  the  new  struc- 
ture Inside  the  old  walls. 

It  may  be  a  little  tough  to  shore  up  the 
West  Front's  old  sandstone  walls.  But  surely 
a  nation  that  can  put  two  men  In  space  for  8 
days  can  do  the  Job.  Extra  oIBce  space  Is  al- 
ways nice,  but  after  all  we  stUl  have  the  new 
»125  million  Rayburn  BuUdlng. 

I  may  find  myself  fighting  another  lonely 
tattle  on  this  one.  The  establishment  paclu 
a  lot  of  power  and  they're  all  lined  up  on 
the  other  side.  Maybe  one  man  can  make  a 
difference.  But  Just  In  case  he  can't,  you 
better  bring  those  kids  down  now  for  one  last 
look  while  it  lasts. 


PRESIDENT    TO    ADDRESS    WORLD 
PEACE    THROUGH    LAW    CONFER- 
ENCE THURSDAY 
Mr.  CORMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pf.aser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoud  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ERASER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  addressing  the  Washington 
■World  Conference  on  W'orld  Peace 
Through  World  Law  at  10: 30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. September  16,  at  the  Wasliington 
Hilton  Hotel, 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  the  President  speak, 
and  I  have  been  advised  that  anyone  who 
desires  to  attend  will  need  to  be  in  his 
place  at  10  a,m. 


PRESS  BRIEFING  BY  BILL  MOYERS, 

PRESIDENT       JOHNSON'S      PRESS 

SECRETARY 

Mr,  CORMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extra.neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  im- 
pres.sed  by  reading  the  transcript  of  the 
press  briefing  held  this  morning  by 
White  House  Press  Secrctarj'  Bill  Moyers 
and  would  like  to  share  it  with  other 
Members  of  the  House,  It  shows  the 
broad  scope  of  news  developments  in  our 
fast-moving  world  of  events,  national 
and  international. 

Aside  from  very  pleasant  news  of  the 
appointment  of  our  former  colleague  in 
the  House,  Frank  M,  Coffin  of  Maine,  as 
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circuit  court  judge,  the  transcript  shows 
the  great  efforts  being  made  to  furnish 
the  Nation's  press  with  broad  back- 
Hround  information  on  major  news  events 
by  providing  the  opportunity  to  explore 
such  events  through  informal  questions 
arid  answers. 

I  think  Members  will  be  interested  in 
notmt'  the  terse,  direct  answers  %vhich 
Mr  Moyers  provides  to  the  White  House 
reporters'  questions,  which  cover  such 
diverse  matters  as  the  duties  of  White 
House  staff  members,  the  diplomatic 
situation  involving  the  India  and  Pakis- 
tan dispute,  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  this  tragic  conflict,  and  other 
interesting  subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  press 
biletlntr  follows: 

Nkv,^;  Conference  at  the  White  House  With 
Bii.t.  MoTERS.  11:10  A.M..  September  16. 
1965 

Mr.  Movers.  The  Presldenl  lifts  ottered  the 
state  of  LoulfUna  the  services  of  approxi- 
mately 3.000  to  4.000  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpsmen  to  asfl.it  in  the  cleanup  of  the  ef- 
!ect3  of  hurricane  Betsy.  Up  to  $1  million 
of  e.tl5tlng  funds  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  hna.  therefore,  been  set  aside 
for  this  special  project.  These  corpsmen  will 
salvage  and  rehabilitate  public  faculties. 
.lork  which  normal  disaster  relief  does  not 
include. 
Question.  Did  you  say  public  facilities? 
Mr.  Moyers.  Yes. 

Question.  Where  will  they  come  from. 
Bill? 

Mr.  MOTEHS  They  will  come  from  all  over 
Louisiana,  prirts  of  the  Southeast— Texas — 
I  nut  area  around  there.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  right  out  of  Louisiana  projects. 

Question.  What  Is  the  age  group  of  these 
O'psmen? 

Mr  Movers.  Sixteen  on  up  to  25 
Question.  That    million    dollars    Is    from 
Nelghborhoixl  Youth  Corps  funds? 
Mr  Movers.  Yes. 

Question.  Would  you  elaborate  on  what 
the  public  facilities  are' 

Mr.  Movers  Cleaning  up  streets,  public 
psrlts.  Cleinlng  up  recreational  areas,  re- 
:aovlng  debris  from  such  projects  a-s  youth 
centers.  They  will  try  to  bring  back  to  ready 
ivallablllty  these  senlces  that  are  normally 
available  in  the  city  which  have  been  ob- 
structed by  the  hurricane. 

Question.  Largely  urban  projects? 
Mr.  Movers.  Yes.  largely  urban. 
Question.  Has  It  been  accepted  by  Gover- 
;U)r  McKelthln? 

Mr.  Movers.  He  has  accepted  It. 
Question.  Is  that  a  going  thing? 
Mr   MoTERS.  Yea.  It  is  being  Implemented 
today. 

Question.  Are  all  of  these  people  presently 
enrolled  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps? 
Mr.  Movers.  Th.it  Is  correct. 
The  President  Is  announcing  his  intention 
to  appoint  Praiile  Morey  Coffin,  of  Lewlston. 
Maine,  to  the  First  Circuit  Court,  succeeding 
.lohn  P.  Hartlgan.  who  has  retired. 

Mr.  Coffin,  whom  I  thinK  most  oi  you  Know. 
11  from  Lewlston.  Maine.  He  received  his 
.\  B.  degree  from  Bates  College,  and  an  LL  B 
from  Hiirv.ard.  He  has  four  children.  He 
has  been  In  the  private  practice  of  law  in 
Lewlston  He  was  In  the  Navy  during  the 
war.  He  was  In  private  pmcilce  in  Portland 
from  1952  to  1957  Prom  1957  to  1961  he  was 
a  U.S.  Congressman  irom  Maine  From  Jan- 
uary 1981  to  September  1961  he  was  man- 
aging director  of  the  De\e:opment  Loan 
Fund  From  1961  to  1964  he  was  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Sl/ice  1964  he  haj  been 
V  S.  Minister  and  Permanent  Representative 


of  the  Development  AssUtance  Committee  for 
the  Orgamzatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  In  Paris. 
Question    Will  you  post  that? 
Mr.  Movers.  This  will  be  posted.     He  was 
bom  In  1919 

Question.  Does   that   circuit   court  sit   In 
Boston? 
Mr.  Movers.  Yea. 

The  President  Is  aruiounclng  his  Intention 
to  reappoint  two  US.  marshals.  We  will 
post  this  Information.  Their  names  are 
Victor  L.  Wogln.  Jr..  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Joseph  V.  Conley,  ot  Providenci.  R.I. 

The  President  last  night  signed  H.R.  4405. 
That  Information  will  also  be  posted. 

The  President  Is  reluctantly  and  regret- 
fully today  accepting  the  resignation  of  two 
Special  Assistants  to  the  President:  Mr. 
Richard  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Horace  Busby. 

Mr.  Busby,  before  coming  to  the  White 
House.  Wis  a  management  consultant.  As 
I  think  most  of  you  know,  he  eerved  on  the 
President's  staff  when  he  was  a  Senator  from 
Te.tas.  and  then  when  he  wr.s  Vice  President. 
Mr.  Busby  has  worked  for  htm.  over  the  years, 
on  a  variety  of  projects.  He  h.as  been  the 
Cabinet  Secretary  at  the  White  House,  and 
also  a  Deputy  to  McOeorge  Bundy.  There  is 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  Busby  and 
the  President. 

Question.  What  Is  he  going  to  be?  What 
is  he  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Movers    He's  going  to  return  to  busl- 
ner". 
Question.  Where? 
Mr.  Moyebs.  Here  in  Washington. 
Question.  What  was  the  name  of  his  firm? 
Do  you  recall? 
Mr.  Movers.  No. 

Question.  Was  his  firm  In  Washington 
before? 

Mr.  Movers.  Yes. 

Question.  How  many  years  has  he  worked 
with  the  President? 

Question.     What  Is  his  hometown? 
Mr.  Movers.  His  hometown  Is  Austin. 
Question.  Didn't  he  have  a  newsletter? 
Mr.   Movers.  He  had  a  business  manage- 
ment   consulunt    Arm,    part    of    which.    I 
understand,  was  an  informative  newsletter. 
He  has  been  with  the  President,  I  believe, 
about    18    years — at   diderent    times   during 
that  period. 
His  letter  says: 

•Dear  Mr.  Presioeni:  I  appreciate  your 
Warm  understanding  and  generous  consid- 
eration during  all  our  recent  conversations. 
You  know  how  much  I  would  enjoy  continu- 
ing my  present  duties.  But  I  have  con- 
cluded reluctantly  that  I  should  not  extend 
my  suy  longer  than  originally  planned^so. 
If  convenient.  I  would  hope  to  return  to 
private  life  on  October  1. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  realize  a  letter 
o!  resignation  Is  routine,  but  the  expected 
formalities  seem  artificial  and  come  awk- 
wardly. I  can  resign  my  desk  but  not  my 
devotion.  It  Is  a  rare  honor — and  a  proud 
one — to  have  worked  with  you.  on  your  staff 
or  otherwise.  In  each  of  your  elective  ofUces. 
After  nearly  18  years,  these  18  months  at  the 
White  House  have  been  for  me  a  privileged 
time — and  I  am  grateful. 

•Your  Presidency  Is  historic  already.  But 
the  works  for  which  it^aud  you — will  be 
best  remembered  are  still  to  come.  A  new 
.\merica  hap  come  Into  being  these  last  few 
years.  In  a  world  that  Is  new.  too.  Your 
great  determination  that  our  system  shall 
s-accessfully  serve  these  times  of  change  Is  an 
inspiration  that  makes  every  day  too  short 
lor  those  working  with  you. 

•Mary  V  and  I — and  the  children,  too — 
are  grateful  especially  for  the  private  oppor- 
tunities to  share  with  you  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
the  happiness  as  well  as  the  history  of  these 
months  and  years.  As  always.  If  there  Is  a 
need  for  me.  I  won't  be  far." 


We  are  also  giving  you  an  exchange  ol 
letters  between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Goodwin. 

M-  Goodwin's  letter  says: 
■Dear  Mb.  President:  I  have  given  con- 
tinued and  serious  thought  to  the  decision  I 
communicated  to  you  before  leaving  on  vaca- 
tion. I  now  know  that  compelling  personu 
reasons  make  It  necessary  for  me  to  leave. 

"I  am  saddened  by  the  fact  that  1  iriuit 
now  leave  your  service,  and  through  you 
the  service  of  the  country.  No  one  ha.H  ever 
shown  greater  kindness  or  warmth  toward 
me.  You  have  given  me  an  enormous  and 
unmatched  opportunity  to  serve  America, 
and.  In  the  process,  given  generously  of  your 
trust,  confidence  and  friendship.  It  Is  s 
relationship  which  I  will  prize  all  my  life. 
And  I  win  always  try  to  repay  It  with  loyalty 
and  devotion. 

•I  am  also  grateful  that  during  our  wort 
together  you  have  broadened  my  horizons  to 
Include  Texas,  the  land,  and  the  America 
from  which  you  come.  Beginning  in  Igno- 
rance I  have  ended  In  respect  and  affection. 
And  I  win  always  be  a  broader  person  for  It. 
■In  a  very  short  space  ot  time  you  have  en- 
sured yourself  a  place  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  this  country.  I  am  grateful  to  have 
been  even  a  small  part  of  that.  And  1  know 
as  the  fruitful  years  of  your  admlnlstvntlon 
continue,  this  country  and  the  entire  world 
will  have  continuing  reason  to  welcome  your 
leadership. 

■I  hope  I  have  communicated  how  difficult 
it  Is  for  me  to  leave  the  service  of  a  man  I 
admire  so  greatly  But  I  would  rather  re- 
gard It  as  an  interruption  and  a  change  of 
direction  in  service  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Ideals  you  represent.  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port your  policies  and  programs  because  I 
believe  In  them  and  find  them  consistenl 
with  my  own  thoughts  and  hopes.  And  per. 
haps,  In  some  small  way,  I  can  continue  to 
bo  of  service." 

Question.  What  Is  Goodwin  going  to  do? 
Mr.  Movers.  Dick  is  going  to  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies  at  Wesleyan  Universltj 
In  Mlddletown.  Conn.  This  is.  by  the  way, 
the  place  from  which  Doug  Cater  came  when 
he  Joined  the  White  House  staff  early  last 
year.  Mr.  Goodwin  Is  going  to  be  eng.iged 
in  private  research.  He's  told  me  that  be 
Intends  to  do  not  only  special  studies  but 
some  WTttlng.  as  well. 
Question.  A  book? 

Mr.  MovKES.  No;   1  don't  think  he  con- 
templates a  book. 
Question.  Memoirs? 

Question.  Does  he  have  other  duties  be- 
sides writing  speeches? 

Mr.  Movers.  Mr  Goodwin  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  liaison  In  the  fleld  of  urban 
affairs.  In  the  field  of  the  arU  and  the 
humanities.  In  the  field  of  civil  rlghu.  m  the 
field  of  many  of  the  social  and  econoinlc 
projects  with  which  the  White  House  con- 
stantly deals. 

"His  place  In  those  functions  and  In  those 
roles  will  be  now  assumed,  at  the  President's 
request,  by  Mr.  Harry  McPherson.  Mr.  Mc- 
pherson. I  think,  most  of  you  know.  He  has 
had  a  very  rapid  and  successful  rise  In  Wash- 
mgton.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  as  assistant 
counsel  in  1956.  He  was  appointed  associate 
counsel  of  the  policy  committee  in  1958.  W 
1961  he  was  named  general  counsel  o:  the 
policy  committee  and  continued  to  serve  on 
the  Legislative  Review  Committee  as  coun- 
sel. He  was  appointed  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  on  October  31.  1963.  by  then 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Cyrus  Vance. 

In  that  position  he  was  the  person.il  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  inter- 
national security  affairs  and  foreign  re!  tlonJ 
affecting  the  mission  of  the  Army.  He  WM 
responsible  for  advising  on  policy  determina- 
tion in  connection  with  the  governing  ot  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 
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He.  additionally,  was  appointed  the  Special 
Assistant  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Functions  in  April  1964.  This  respon- 
Blbllity  involved  his  working  in  civic  ."nd 
50Cl:il  responsibilities  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  U.S.  Army. 

And  in  August  1964,  he  was  appointed,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he  Is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  edu- 
citiuiial  and  cultural  exchange  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act.  the 
Srnith-Mundt  Act.  and  the  Pulbrlght  Act  of 
1946.  He  serves  as  a  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Council  on  International  Education, 
and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  National  Re- 
view Board  of  the  East-West  Center.  He 
supTVlscs  leader  grants  for  foreign  national, 
the  If.S.  culltiral  presentation  program,  and 
the  preparation  of  U.S.  policy  In  UNESCO. 

He  has  quite  an  outstanding  record,  which 
I  will  post. 

Question.  Is  he  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Mover.  He  was  bom  in  Tyler.  Tex. 

Question.  Wlio  succeeds  Mr.  Busby.  Bill? 

Mr.  MOVER.  At  this  time  there  have  been 
no  arrangements  for  the  assumption  of  his 
role. 

Question.    What  was  Mr.  Busby's  specialty? 

Mr.  Movers.  Buzz  was.  of  course,  the  key 
person  as  far  as  liaison  with  the  Cabinet  Is 
concerned  and  with  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  He  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  very  close  adviser-friend  of  the 
President  and  was.  therefore,  helpful  on  mat- 
ters not  simply  relating  to  Cabinet  aff.ilrs. 
He  h;'.s  been  working  with  Mr.  Bundy  at  the 
Presitienfs  request,  os  the  President  himself 
announced  earlier  this  year.  He  has  been  a 
strong,  across-the-board  laborer  In  the  vine- 
yard. 

Q'jestlon.  There  was  a  reference  In  his  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  having  stayed  longer 
than  he  had  Intended  to  do.  Do  you  know 
what  his  original  Intention  had  been? 

Mr.  Movers.  My  only  knowledge  of  It.  Al.  Is 
that  when  the  President  asked  Buzz  to  come 
to  the  White  House  shortly  after  the  assassi- 
nation he  had  arranged  his  personal  affairs  so 
that  he  could  at  least  stay  a  year.  I  do  not 
luiOK  the  details  of  that,  but  that  has  been 
stretched  beyond  a  year,  considerably. 

Question.  Bill,  who  will  be  doing  the  work 
•Jiat  C<x>dwin  has  been  doing? 

Mr.  Movers.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent Harry  McPherson  will  assume  program 
responsibUltles  that  Dick  had. 

Question.  How  about  writing? 

Mr,  Movers.  A  number  of  people  are  In- 
volved in  that. 

Question  Does  he  already  have  the  title  of 
Special  Ans'stant? 

Mr  MoVEHs.  Yes. 

Question.  He  has  been  serving  with  Lee 
White,  has  he  not? 

Mr,  Movers.  As  I  announced  some  time 
ago  when  Hobart  Taylor  departed  the  White 
House  and  Cliff  Alexander  was  made  Asso- 
ciate special  Counsel.  I  pointed  out  that 
Harry  McPherson  had  been  made  Special 
A«lstant  to  the  President  and  would  be 
invoked  In  general  as  well  as  legal  matters. 

Question.  Now  presumably  he  will  be  out 
dt  the  legal  end  of  things? 

Mr  Movers.  That  is  correct. 

Question.  How  old  Is  Goodwin? 

.\fr  Movers.  Dick  Is  34. 1  believe. 

Question.  How  long  has  he  been  at  the 
White  House? 

■Mr.  Movers.  Dick  Goodwin  has  been  In 
Gavemment  for  7  years,  and  as  background. 
w  told  me  that  this  was  a  factor:  that  he  felt 
'-he  time  had  come  for  him  to  get  back  Into 
private  life  for  a  while  after  7  years.  He 
^^me  to  Washington  In  1958  and  was  first  a 
clerk  to  Justice  Frankfurter  when  he  came 
out  of  Harvard.  Then  he  worked  on  Con- 
peasnaan  Orek  Rarru'  Committee  on  Legls- 
•ative  Oversight.  He  next  Joined  Senator 
Seanedy's  staff  and  came  to  the  White  House 
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In  1961.  after  serving  as  a  key  aid  In  the 
campaign  of  1960.  He  then  went  to  the 
State  Department  and  then  to  the  Interna- 
tional Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Develop- 
ment, which  Is  operated  by  the  Peace  Corps 
and  State  Department  and  the  Agency  tor 
International  Development.  He  returned  to 
the  White  House  early  last  year  and  has 
been  with  the  President  since  then. 

Question,  Bill,  there  was  an  extremely  In- 
teresting statement  by  Ayub  Khan  this 
morning  where  he  was  Indicating  his  desire 
for  some  kind  of  VS.  diplomatic  interven- 
tion to  try  to  settle  this  conflict  In  India  and 
Pakistan.  Has  this  been  brought  to  the  Pres- 
ident's attention,  and  has  the  President  any 
reaction? 

Mr.  Movers.  As  we  have  consistently  said. 
Bill,  the  U.S.  position  has  been  strongly  and 
without  equivocation  to  support  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  President  has  put 
the  full  weight  of  this  Government  behind 
the  United  Nations.  He  has  given  Instruc- 
tions repeatedly  to  Ambassador  Goldberg  and 
Secretary  Rusk  to  stress  verj'  strongly  the 
role  of  the  Security  Council.  He  hopes  that 
the  United  Nations  offers  the  possibility  of 
achieving  and  mediating  peace.  Of  cotirse. 
the  President  wants  to  do  anything  and 
everything  that  he  can  to  achieve  peace,  but 
he  and  his  advisers  have  believed  that  that 
route  is  through  the  U.N..  and  that  position 
remains  the  came.  At  what  time  and  to  what 
extent  the  President  personally  can  be  help- 
ful Is  a  Judgment  only  the  President  can 
make. 

Question.  Well,  I  take  It  though,  since 
Ayub  Khan's  statement  came  after  some  days 
of  meetings  with  the  Secretary  General  and 
after  the  Secretary  General  had  been  In  New 
Delhi,  it  was  at  least  the  opinion  of  the 
Pakistani  leader  that  n  more  direct  U.S.  In- 
tervention, political,  would  be  welcomed  and 
It  seems  to  him  desirable? 

Question  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  that 
pretty  flatly  In  his  statement.  He  wants  the 
United  States  to  come  In  on  Its  own. 

Mr.  Movers.  We  remain  very  hopeful  and 
the  President  personally  remains  very  hope- 
ful that  the  U.N  will  be  able  to  resolve  this 
issue  between  India  and  Pakistan,  and  the 
President  very  strongly  hopes  that  It  will  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Question.  Bill,  can  you  say  what  It  la  pre- 
cisely that  Ayub  Khan  asked  the  President 
to  do.  if  you  know? 

Mr  Movers.  1  saw  only  what  you  have  ap- 
parently rend. 

Question.  Bin.  has  there  been  any  direct 
communication  between  U  Thant  and  the 
President,  or  even  indirect  communication 
from  Ambassador  Goldberg  that  would  lead 
the  President  to  believe  U  Thant's  mission  is 
in  any  degree  successful? 

Mr.  Movers.  Well,  the  public  st.atementE 
of  the  Secretary  General,  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  reportmg.  indicate  that  his 
mission  Is  not  completed. 

Question.  But  the  converse  of  that.  Is  there 
any  Indication  privately  to  the  President  that 
the  mission  Is  successful  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Movers.  We  simply  remain  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  successful.  We  will  not  know 
that  until  It  Is  finished. 

Question.  Does  what  you  say  rule  out  any 
mediation  role  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Movers. -I  am  basing  my  comments 
strictly  on  our  previously  expressed  and  con- 
tinually reiterated  support  of  the  Secretary 
General. 

Question.  Bill,  has  the  President  personally 
had  any  telephone  conversation  or  written 
communication  with  Shastrl  or  Ayub  Khan? 

Mr.  Movers.  To  my  knowledge,  no. 

Question.  Bill.  Is  the  first  Indication  the 
President  got  from  President  Ayub  Khan  of 
his  desire  for  U.S.  intervention  through  the 
news  media,  or  has  there  been  any  private 
communication  before  this? 

Mr.  Movers.  We  have  had  Ambassadcws  In 
both  countries.  Bob.  and  they  do  a  very  ac- 


tive Job  of  reporting  back  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  to  the  President. 

Question.  Can  you  say  whether  there  was 
advance  notice  of  what  he  said  publicly  today 
to  U  Thant  through  diplomatic  channels  In 
advance? 

Mr.  Movers.  That  Is  a  question  I  don't 
have  the  answer  to. 

Question.  Is  the  President  going  to  be 
speaking  to  this  World  Rule  Through  Law 
thing  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  will  have  the  schedule  at 
4.  and  that  will  be  on  It  If  he  Is  going. 

Question.  He  is  not  going  today  then? 

Mr.  Movers.  No. 

Question.  Bill.  General  Wessin  y  Wessin 
has  made  some  charges  against  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  his  ouster  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Is  there  any  White 
House  reaction? 

Mr.  Movers.  No. 

Question.  Bill,  there  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  In  the  White  House  report  yester- 
day as  to  whether  President  Johnson  actu- 
ally had  a  private  conversation  with  Madame 
Chiang  on  matters  other  than  frog  legs? 

Mr.  MovEES.  He  did  talk  to  Madame  Chi- 
ang for  a  while.  He  had  a  very  delightful 
and  enjoyable  conversation  vtlth  her.  That 
Is  all  I  have  on  It. 

Question.  Bill,  do  you  have  an  effective 
date  for  Goodwin's  dep.arture? 

Mr.  Movers.  September  20.  Mr.  Busby's 
Is  October  1 . 

Question.  Bill,  what  Is  the  status  of  Larry 
O'Brien  now?     Is  he  physically  here  yet? 

Mr.  Movers.  He  Is  btisy. 

Question.  When  Is  he  going? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  do  not  know.  He  Is  still 
here  working,  as  the  President  asked  him  to, 
on  the  legislative  program. 

Question.  There  has  been  no  replacement? 

Mr.  Movers.  No. 

Question.  Is  it  a  fair  gtiess  that  he  may 
not  take  the  oath  of  Postmaster  General  un- 
til after  the  congressional  session  Is  over? 

Mr,  Movers.  I  have  not  talked  to  him  or 
anyone  else  about  It. 

Question.  Bill,  can  you  tell  us.  does  this 
mean  they  have  announced  three  billets  open 
In  the  list  of  special  assistants? 

Mr.  Movers.  No.  We  do  not  have  a  set 
number  of  particular  billets. 

Question.  There  are  14  offices? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 

Question.  With  the  departure  of  these 
3  people  will  only  11  of  them  be  filled? 

Mr.  Movers.  Mr.  O'Brien  Is  still  In  effect 
here. 

Question.  No  successor  has  been  named? 

Mr.  MOVERS.  That  Is  correct. 

Question.  Or  for  the  others? 

Mr.  Movers.  I  think  you  can  say  In  effect 
there  are  2  of  the  14  tinoccupled  at  this 
moment. 

Question.  Only  two? 

Mr.  Movers.  Mr.  O'Brien  Is  still  here 

Question.  Bin.  is  the  President  being  kept 
Informed  of  the  threatened  strike  against 
Boeing? 

Mr.  Movers.  As  I  understand  It.  Secretary 
Connor  and  Secretary  WIrtz  are  in  touch  with 
the  situation,  and  through  them  the  White 
House  remains  informed. 

Question.  Any  indication  of  intervention 
In  It? 

Mr.  Movers.  No 

Question.  Bill,  has  the  President  or  any- 
one In  the  administration  discussed  with 
Dr.  King  the  letters  he  said  he  was  going  to 
write  to  leaders  of  the  world  about  peace? 

Mr.  MOVERS.  To  my  knowledge,  no. 

The  Press    Thank  you. 


HOW  THINGS  GET  DONE 
Mr.    CORMAN.     Mr     S!>eaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Masf^cl:u.setts  I  Mr.  BolandI  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Spealier,  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  magazine  this  week 
published  a  most  informative  and  In- 
terestini!  copyrighted  interview  with 
Lawrence  F  OBrien,  siieclal  assistant 
to  the  President  for  congressional  rela- 
tions in  thp  Kennedj'  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr.  OBrien.  who  has  been  appointed 
Postmaster  General  by  President  John- 
son, points  out  in  this  interview  that  the 
successful  record  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89lh  Congress  was  the  ■fantastic" 
result  of  a  5-year  effort  to  cement  good 
relations  between  the  executive  and  con- 
gressional branches  of  Government 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted, 
I  place  this  interview  by  correspondents 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  with  Mr. 
OBrien  in  the  body  of  the  Record  with 
my  remarks: 
i  From  the  US   News  i-  World  Report.  Sept. 

20. 19951 
Fro-v  WHrrE  HoosE  to  C*fTroL:  How  Things 
Get  Dose — Inteiiview  WrrH  Lawkence  F. 
OBrien.  Nbwest  member  or  the  Cabinet 
(Nothing  has  ever  quite  matched  It — Pres- 
ident Johnson's  legislative  successes  surpass 
even    those    of    the    hundred    tiays.    which 
launched  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 
How  has  this  been  accompiuhed?    Lawrence 
F  O'Brien,  bridge  to  Congress  for  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  now  to  be  Post- 
master General,  tells  the  inside  story  In  this 
Interview,   conducted    by    steff  memoers   of 
US.  News  &  World  Report  In  the  magazine's 
conference  room.) 

Question.  Mr  O'Brien.  Is  the  record  of  the 
1995  session  of  Congress  unusual? 

Answer.  I  think  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  this  particular  legislative  session  Is  his- 
toric. 

Question.  Surpassing  Frankltn  Rooeevelt's 
hundred  days? 

Answer.  That's  right. 

Question  Did  the  election  do  it.  or  did 
President  Johnson  do  li,  or  did  your  legisla- 
tive llulBon  do  It?    What  did  It? 

Answer  I  think  it's  a  ccmblnnUon  of 
several  factors. 

I  think  that  the  American  jwople  have 
confidence  In  the  President.  I  think  that, 
durlni:  the  p.'ist  5  years.  Members  of  the 
Concrcss  fcU  that  the  executive  branch  pro- 
pcsals.  the  leadership  of  the  President,  met 
with  the  approval,  generally,  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  That  is  a  major  contribution  to 
tbe  hoped  for  end  result.  On  Capitol  Hill 
there  are  53.5  elected  ofHce  holders  with  con- 
stituencies, and  they're  willing  to  work  with 
us.  and  we're  hopeful  we  can  work  with  them. 
We  understand  clearly  that  we  propose  and 
they  dispose  The  President  Is  the  leader  of 
all  the  people,  and  it  is  expected  of  him  by 
the  Congress  that  he  propose,  but  we  never 
neglect  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  political 
life,  and  that  Is  that  we  caunot  suggest  to 
Members  of  Congress.  Individually  or  col- 
lectively, that  they  commit  political  hara- 
kiri. 

Question.  No.  they're  elected  men — ]uiit  as 

much  elected  as  the  President  la 

Answer,  That's  ex.-ictly  right. 
Question    The  President  has  said  that  you 
were   a  man   who  had  turned  dreams  into 
reality.    What  does  It  take  to  turn  an  idea 
into  a  Federal  law? 

Answer.  The  relationship  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  generally,  and 
with  the  leadership  particularly,  has  brought 


many  of  the  ideas  to  reality  Once  a  rea- 
sonable consensus  Is  achieved  in  the  country, 
jou  can  anticipate  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Question   Does   it  take   time   for   this   to 
percolate  to  Congress? 
.Answer.    It  can. 

Question.  Many  of  today's  actions  have 
been  In  the  air  for  a  long  time,  haven't 
they? 

Answer.  Many  of  them.    A  good  example 
is  medicare.    This  was  proposed  by  Demo- 
cratic administrations  since  the  days  of  Pres- 
ident Truman.     It  took  many,  many  years 
and  much  persuasion  and  expression  at  the 
polling   booths   to   bring   It   to   reaUiy.     On 
the  other  hand,  you  have  proposals  that  can 
take  form  and  become  an  actuality,  perhaps, 
in   one  session  of  Congress.     Appalachla  la 
a   good  example.     It    required  talks   In   the 
area,  consultation,  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Governors,  a  very  detailed  review 
of  the  problems  Involved,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  proposals  by  the  commission  that  was 
established.     All  of  this  moved  rapidly. 
Question.  And  poverty? 
Answer.  The  poverty  program,  yes. 
Question.  How  about  rent  subsidies? 
Answer.  The  rent-subeldy  provision  In  the 
housing    bUl    Is    a    good    example.     We    are 
ctirrently  working  on  the  heart,  cancer,  and 
stroke   program   that  was   proposed  by   the 
President  in  his  state -of -the -Union  message. 
Question.  Just  this  year — and  it's  through 
one  House.  Isn't  It? 

Answer.  It  has  passed  the  Senate  and  It  Is 
now  ot!t  of  the  House  committee  and  await- 
ing s  rule.  That  oould  be  an  example  of  a 
major  proposal  that  we  feel  is  In  the  national 
Interest  that  could  tie  brought  to  reality  In 
a  matter  of  a  few  months. 

Question.  Did  all  this  take  a  lot  of  arm 
twisting? 

Answer.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
arm  twisting,  but  I  must  say  that  1  Just  don't 
know  how  you  go  about  it. 

Question.  How  do  you  twist  an  arm? 
Answer.  I    never   leamtd.     I   don't   think 
it's  m  the  nature  of  things. 

If  you're  talking  about  persuasion:  Wa  Ini- 
tiate by  proposing.  Then,  of  course,  we 
continue  to  promote  otir  program  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  Ultimately,  we  would  hope  for 
acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress. 

Question.  How  much  contact  do  you  have 
with  Members  of  Congress? 
Answer.  A  great  deal. 
Question.  With  each  Member? 
Answer.  Yes.  a  great  deal  of  contact.     The 
President  has  a  great  deal  of  contact.     Pres- 
ident Kennedy  did.  and  President  Johnson 
does. 

Question  Is  that  where  you  and  your  staJI 
come  in? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  represents.  I  think,  a 
rather  imlque — perhaps  even  historic — ap>- 
proach  to  the  relations  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government. 

The  new  relationship  was  brought  about 
in  the  1960  elections.  We  had  won  an  elec- 
tion in  the  sense  that  we  had  captured  the 
White  House,  but  at  the  same  time  we  had 
lost  21  seats  In  the  House — Democratic  seats 
that  had  been  occupied  by  people  with  a 
record  of  voting  consistently  for  Democratic 
proposals.  It  was  this  background  that  led. 
within  hours  after  Inauguration,  to  the  prob- 
lem of  enloxglng  the  House  Rules  Committee 
so  that  the  President's  proposals  cotUd  reach 
the  floor  for  a  vote 

We  found  ourselves  In  what  we  call  a  head 
count  overnight.  It  became  essential  to 
work  with  the  leadership  in  the  House  and 
check  out  each  Member  to  try  to  accomplish 
the  change  of  enlarging  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  My  recollection  is  that  the  rule 
change  came  aliout  by  a  very  narrow  margin 
after  a  l>attle  which  lasted  for  2  or  3  weeks 


Our  challenge  was  to  bring  into  force  all 


involved  in  the  legislative  program — depart, 
mental  and  agency  elements  along  with  the 
Wlilte  House  staff  that  we  had  put  together 
in  those  llri^t  few  weelts — and  to  establish  s 
very  close  worltlng  relotlonshlp  with  the 
Congress,  speclflcaliy  vfltb  the  leadership- 
House  and  Senate.  We  recognized,  of  course. 
that  In  our  history  there  were  occasions  when 
a  relationship  of  this  nature  didn't  even 
exist  And  there  were  many  occasions  when 
It  was  tenuous.  But  we  had  to — within  the 
specifications  of  the  Constitution,  the  sepe- 
r.itlon  of  the  branches — buUd  this  Invisible 
bridge  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

BtnLDtNC   THE   "DRIDCE" 

Question.  How  did  you  do  that?  By  con- 
tacts with  individuals? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  started  immediately  to 
arrange  for  regular  meetings,  regular  con- 
tact  with  our  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill  on  a 
weck-to-week  basis.  We  provided  for  a  scrle! 
of  meetings,  social  gatherings.  Informal 
meetings  of  one  sort  or  another  that  would 
bring  the  President  In  direct  contact  with 
the  Members. 

We  did  everything  possible  to  bring  about 
a  close  relationship  that  would  ultimately 
make  for  easy  contact,  a  close  rapport— the 
human  element  Is  ever  present,  as  we  saw 
It — that  would  let  these  men  on  the  Hill  feel 
that  they  could  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
the  President  or  the  White  House  and  discuss 
matters  of  Interest. 

We,  In  turn,  wanted  to  feel  comfortable  la 
doing  the  same  thing,  so  tliat,  when  dldicuit 
occasions  arose,  when  the  serious  declElons 
were  to  be  made  by  way  of  floor  action  In  the 
Congress,  these  people  wouldn't  be  taken  by 
surprise  when  the  staff  made  contact  with 
them. 

Over  those  years,  we  tried  to  forge  this  ana 
expand  it  and  utilize  people  in  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  We  meet  regularly,  tor 
example,  with  some  40  key  congressional- 
relations  people.  They  represent  every  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  executive  branch. 
They  report  to  us  in  writing  every  Monday 
noon. 

Those  executive-branch  people  detail  their 
activities  with  Congress  over  the  previous 
week,  and  project  for  the  coming  week.  On 
Monday  evening,  we  review  these  reports 
We  prepare,  in  turn,  a  report  for  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  night  reading  on  Monday  night— 
and  we  prepare  a  suggested  agenda  for  the 
President  when  he  meets  with  the  congres- 
sional leadership  at  breakfast  on  Tuesday 
morning. 
Question.  Has  this  been  done  before? 
Answer.  It  was  quite  Informal  through  tbe 
years,  or  nonexistent  in  some  periods  ci  our 
lUstory  The  formalization  of  it,  in  the  sense 
that  It  is  now  a  department  of  the  Wlilte 
House,  is  new. 

Question.  Did  President  Johnson  carry  thU 
method  further  than  President  Kennedy? 

Answer.  Yes.  he  expanded  it.  I  thlnK  thl« 
has  gro-wn.  I  think  that  President  Johnson's 
knowledge  in  depth  of  the  Congress  and  hU 
close  relationship  with  so  many  Merobet*- 
almost  all  of  them.  Hoiu^c  and  Senate— ha« 
added  to  this  procedure  Of  course.  President 
Kennedy  had  14  years  In  Congress,  so  lie  had 
a  realization  as  a  House  Member  and  as  • 
Senator  that  there  had  not  been,  as  he  sawK. 
a  very  close  relationship. 

Question.  But  he  ran  into  barriers — 
Answer.  We  had  the  problem  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  Democratic  support  up  there  as  a  re- 
stilt  of  the  1060  election.  Even  so,  there  ww 
a  great  deal  of  legislation  enacted  durinf 
those  early  years.  We  had  our  frustrating 
moments,  but  the  record  shows  that  thert 
was  some  real  progress  made. 

Question.  Havent  you  had  many  of  those 
frustrations  since? 

Answer.  We  started  under  President  Ken- 
nedy by  creating  the  Peace  Corps  and  the^-^- 
llance    for    Progress.      We    went 
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Ifft  minimum-wage  law  in  8  or  9  years.  We 
rented  the  Disarmament  Agency. 

Question.  And  the  nuclear-test  ban? 

Answer.  The  test-ban  agreement,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Commtuiloatlons  Satel- 
lite Corporation,  and  a  higher-education  bill. 
Jo  there  were  real  signs  of  progress,  but,  in 
^h  Instance,  the  accomplishment  came 
ibout  after  a  great  struggle  and.  Invariably, 
i  very,  very  close  vote  on  the  floor. 

Question.  Apparently  something  broke 
■jiere  after  Mr.  Johnson  became  Presi- 
dent  

Answer.  I  think  the  key  to  these  5  leglsla- 
r,re  years  that  we're  discussing  Is  that,  at  the 
urns" of  the  assassination.  President  Johnson 
anmediateiy  placed  his  hand  on  the  tiller^ 
•  tM  continuity  was  clearly  established. 

In  the  country  and  In  the  world  there  was 
oiirlously,  as  we  all  Itnow.  a  considerable  con- 
cern. There  was  worry  about  the  future. 
Just  how  could  this  democracy  meet  this 
MSI?  I  think  that  tbe  main  element  is.  with- 
out question,  the  attention  that  the  Presi- 
dent, even  on  the  plane  to  Dallas,  paid  to  the 
Bimediat«  problems.  Within  moments,  he 
loolt  hold  decisively.  I  think  that  Is  a  key 
to  «  great  deal  that  has  happened  since.  We 
Hid  movement.  Movement  increased,  actu- 
lUy. 

Question.  Tou  got  the  tax  bill 

Answer.  The  situation  improved.  And  we 
liad  some  major  legislation  partially  through 
Congress  at  the  time  of  the  assassination — 
lot  example,  the  civil  rights  bill.  But  I 
Tould  say  that,  if  there  had  been  the  slight- 
f6i  hesitancy  that  would  cause  any  concern 
among  our  elected  officials  or  the  people  gen- 
eritly.  It  could  have  been  very  troublesome 
mil  difficult.  The  fact  that  this  did  not  oc- 
cur has  brought  about  what  has  to  be  de- 
scribed— not  because  of  my  Individual  in- 
Tolvement,  in  any  sense — but  what  has  to  be 
described  objectively  as  a  fantastic  record. 

Question.  What  part  does  money  play  In 
iKlslation — dispensing  of  Federal  projects 
mi  Jobs? 

Answer,  That  goes  along  with  arm  twlst- 
Ln?    I  wonder  how  some  of  these  ideas  grow. 

Question.  Would  you  lump  logrolling  in 
:lat.  too? 

.Answer.  Yes;  I  would.  First  of  all.  on  Jobs : 
Eicepi  for  a  minute  number  of  Federal  Jobs, 
:icse  positions  are  under  civil  service. 

Question.  How  about  Federal  projects? 

.Answer.  Projects,  to  a  great  extent,  are 
totermlned  in  their  order,  procedurally;  and. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  need,  they're  de- 
'.ermined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Congress 
l-^uif. 

Question.  You  keep  hearing  of  these  meth- 
ofls  being  used 

Answer.  Sitting  down  with  a  Member  and 
uytne.  "Well,  all  right,  we'll  trade.  You  vote 
.'«  tliis  particular  item  In  our  program  and 
wil  trade  a  dam  or  a  bridge  for  It."  It  Just 
loatn't  happen. 

Question.  How  about  logrolling?  Take 
:«'b)  lis  a  practical  example:  They  say  you 
ire  trading  farm  votes  for  city  votes  on  14 

t)— the  move  to  repeal  the  so-called  rtght- 
■*»ork  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

Answer.  I've  been  intrigued  by  those  re- 
ports. 

WHAT   SWAYS    CONGRESSMEN — 

auction.  Is  that  happening? 

Answer,  I  think  if  you'll  look  at  Just  the 
'^^  few  months,  perhaps  even  the  last  few 
"«k8.  you  had  rural  Congressmen  support- 
's a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  You 
^  Coagressmen  from  outside  Appalachla 
"ipporting  old  to  Appalachla.  You  had  city 
Congressmen  in  goodly  numbers  supporting 
•he  recent  House  action  of  the  farm  bill. 
~  '-hat  hadn't  been  the  case,  there  wouldn't 
*  a  farm  bill  out  of  the  House. 

I  know  that  the  term  "logrolling  "  Is  ac- 
^ted  as  a  way  of  political  life,  but  I  sin- 
*rely  believe  that  there  is  a  strong  view, 
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generally,  on  the  Hill  that  you  muBt  vote 
and  legislate  In  the  national  Interest.  To- 
day It  may  be  of  particular  Impact  In  your 
area,  but  tomorrow  It  can  have  Impact  In 
other  areas.  More  often  than  not.  it's  a 
national  Impact. 

I  find  that,  for  example,  on  a  farm  bill,  as 
far  as  14(b)  Is  concerned,  certainly  we  aren't 
promoting  any  suggesilons  that  one  can  be 
traded  off  against  the  other. 

I  think  It's  a  little  unrealistic  to  suggest 
that  we  can  take  this  Jigsaw  puzzle  and  have 
all  the  pieces  fit  in  and  aim  everything  In  a 
direction  that  brings  about  a  total  end  result 
as  desired  by  us.  We're  compelled  to  work 
on  these  matters  as  the  Congress  det-ermlnee 
action  on  them.  and.  as  we  go  forward,  we 
try  to  remain  alert  and  work  very  closely 
with  Congress. 

It's  often  suggested  to  me,  "Well,  how 
about  the  timing?"  The  Idea  Is.  you  could 
time  this  to  hit  at  a  certain  point  In  the 
legislative  process  and  something  else  could 
rome  earlier  or  lat«r  or  whatever.  I'd  like 
to  think  that  there  is  some  way  to  accom- 
plish that.  Perhaps  It  would  be  a  smoother 
operation,  but  I  assure  you  that  this  Con- 
gress is  not  a  rubberstamp  Congress. 

Question.  Aren't  you  going  to  time  action 
on  14(b)  toward  the  end  of  the  session? 

Answer.  Determination  on  the  remaining 
schedule  In  the  Senate  will  be  on  a  basis  of 
committee  action  and  on  a  basis  of  leader- 
ship decision.  What  we  would  like  to  have 
accomplished,  among  other  things — I'm  al- 
ways concerned  that  I  may  overlook  some- 
thing when  I  start  discussing  Items — would 
Include,  cenainly.  our  Immigration  bill.  We 
want  to  flnallze  our  higher  education  bill. 
There  Is  obvious  need  for  a  farm  bill.  This 
administration  certainly  has  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility for  repeal  of  14ib),  and  I  think 
we've  proven  the  case  by  our  efforts  in  this 
area  up  to  now. 

I  would  tlilnk  that,  before  the  Congress 
adjourns,  these  matters  will  be  voted  up  or 
down.  Our  concern  la  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  Congress  express  Its 
will.  If  the  "Great  Society"  program  is  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress,  up  or  down,  then, 
certainly,  they've  discharged  their  respon- 
sibility, as  we  see  It. 

Question.  The  late  Senator  Kerr  of  Okla- 
homa, who  was  quite  a  power  In  the  Senate, 
used  to  say  of  logrolling:  "This  Is  the  art  of 
American  politics.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  It. 
I'm  proud  of  It."  Would  you  accept  that 
deflnltlon? 

Answer.  Perhaps  I'm  somewhat  naive. 
B\it  logrolling — I  think  that,  before  I  came 
to  the  Whlt«  House,  I  understood  what  it 
supposedly  entailed — I  have  seen  little  Indi- 
cation that  It  goes  on  as  the  political  sclen- 
tlBts  envision  It. 

Just  a  cursory  glance  at  the  rollcalls — 
and  you  certainly  have  had  a  variety  of  them 
In  the  House  and  the  Senate  over  the  last 
few  months — will  indicate  no  pattern  such 
as  that. 

When  you  find  that  the  Members  have 
confidence  In  the  President — and  their  con- 
fidence is  determined  by  the  reaction  of 
their  constituents  to  the  President  and  his 
program — that  logrolling  and  all  of  these 
approaches — arm  twisting,  exchanges  of 
favors,  and  all  that — all  go  by  the  board. 
It  Just  Is  nonexistent. 

Some  people  might  ask,  then,  to  use  a 
political  term:  "What  muscle  do  you  have?" 
I  think  lt'8  obvious  that  Congress  If  Ukely  to 
react  on  the  basis  of  reactions  back  home. 
Some  of  these  programs  take  a  long,  long 
time — much  too  long,  in  our  view.  Others 
come  along  quite  quickly. 

THE    SWITCH    ON    MEDICARE 

Question.  What  caused  Chairman  WmTia 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  change  his  mind  about  medicare? 


His  commlte«  blocked  it  for  many  years,  and 
he  had  something  to  do  with  that 

Answer.  I  think  that  when  the  Kerr-MllIs 
bill  was  enacted  prior  to  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  Chairman  Mills 
was  convinced  that  the  medicare  approach 
was  not  m  the  national  interest — that  the 
problem  should  be  resolved  totally  on  a  basis 
of  need,  and  should  be  handled,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  State  level.  As  tlznc  went  on. 
I  think  that  Chairman  Mills  reviewed  the 
situation  and  finally  became  convmceci  that 
the  medicare  program  should  go  forward. 

Of  course,  we  were  pressing  for  medicare 
from  the  time  of  President  Kennedy's  in- 
auguration. But  we  had  to  wait  patiently 
for  Chairman  Mn,i-s  and  other  members  of 
that  committee  to  come  around  to  thinking 
that  Indeed  this  procrrt.m  was  worthwhile. 

Question.  Of  course,  the  election  changed 
the  membership  of  the  commltt-ee  a  little 

Answer.  A  few  members,  that's  correct, 
The  election  was  meaningful  in  the  area  of 
medicare  and  in  other  areas,  because  it  indi- 
cated that  the  American  people  supported 
President  Johnson  and  his  proizram. 

Question.  Would  you  give  the  election  con- 
siderable weight  m  the  success  ot  tlits  session, 
then? 

Answer.  I  think  the  election  gave  the  Amer- 
ican people  an  opportunity  to  place  their 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  President.  This  ob- 
viously would  make  an  impression  on  elected 
officeholders. 

There's  a  significant  factor  here,  and  that 
Is  the  voting  record  of  the  freshman  Demo- 
crats In  the  House  this  year  That  record 
shows,  I  believe,  that  they  overwhelmingly 
feel  that  their  ability  to  remain  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is.  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  upon  the  outstanding 
record  that  the  President  has  achieved — and 
their  support  of  the  program  that  bos 
brought  about  this  record. 

Question.  Haven't  some  of  tbe  administra- 
tion leaders  made  that  point  rather  forcefully 
with  the  freshmen? 

Answer.  I  think  that  this  freshman  class 
has  received  a  great  deal  more  att«nilon  than 
previous  freshman  classes,  and  I  believe  they 
feel  that  we  have  a  great  deal  more  under- 
standing of  their  problems.  I  think  they  feel 
a  little  more  comfortable. 

HOW    SOCIALrZINC    HELPS 

Question.  Do  the  President's  social  events 
at  the  White  House  help? 

Answer.  Very  much  so. 

Question.  Are  invitations  to  the  wives  of 
Congressmen  to  be  guests  in  the  living  quar- 
ters of  the  White  House  helpful,  too? 

Answer.  It  has  had  a  great  Impact,  and  I 
think  it's  all  part  and  parcel  ot  President 
Johnson's  attempt  to  further  refine  and 
broaden  this  basic  concept  of  Individual  con- 
tact and  rapport.  The  freshmen  In  this  Con- 
gress have  been  invited  to  the  White  House 
on  at  least  three  occasions  so  far  since  they 
were  elected. 

Question.  Don't  they  come  over,  too,  on 
bill-signing  occasions? 

Answer.  That's  right.  And,  as  you  know. 
we've  had  briefings  for  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

Question.  How  much  contact  does  the 
President  himself  have,  individually,  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen? 

Answer.  The  President  has  regular  and 
continuing  contact  with  the  Democratic 
leadership  on  a  day-to-day  basis;  with  the 
Republican  leadership  on  appropriate  oc- 
casions. He  has  a  great  deal  of  contact  with 
key  Members  of  Congress,  the  chairmen  of 
committees  and  subcommittees. 

Beyond  that,  however,  he  has  many  occa- 
sions for  Individual  and  small-group  contact. 
There  could  be  signing  ceremonies,  briefings, 
social  occasions — a  variety  of  contact.  The 
President  will,  on  occasion,  telephone  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas. 
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Question    Is  all  chat  organized? 

Answer.  To  some  extent,  yes — but  the  sit- 
uation at  the  moment  can  dictate  any  call 
or  contact. 

Question.  The  President  seems  to  go  up  to 
the  Capitol  more  frequently  than  any  other 
President  within  memory.  Does  this  help, 
too? 

Answer.  Of  course  It  does.  He  has  the 
great  advantage  of  knowing  most  of  these 
people  Intimately.  They  are  old  friends,  old 
associates,  and  It  becomes  an  occasion  when 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  a  great  deal 
of  banter— a  very  friendly  occasion. 

QuestlOTi.  Are  we  becoming  a  one-parly 
state?  Could  we?  The  Republicans  don't 
seem  to  be  very  effective,  and  the  Democrats 
are  getting  better  organized.  Do  you  decry 
this  trend? 

Answer.  I  think  I  would  limit  myself  to 
saying  that  I  believe  In  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. 

Question.  H.1S  the  President  himself  been 
surprised  at  the  measure  of  his  success  with 
his  legislative  program? 

Answer.  He  has  been  extremely  pleased. 
But  you  have  to  look  at  the  a  years  and 
at  the  unusual  effort  that  has  been  expended 
to  build  this  bridge.  I  think  what  has  been 
proven  over  th.s  period  Is  that  you  can  work 
together— the  While  House  and  Congress. 

Question.  Has  collapse  of  the  old  coalition 
between  the  South  and  the  Middle  West 
lielped  to  enact  the  present  program? 

Answer.  We  worked  arduously  In  that  area. 

Question.  To  get  it  to  disappear? 

Answer.  We  realized  there  was  at  least  an 
accepted  prcmlGe  that  there  was  a  coalition 
of  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats. 

Question.  There  was  an  economic  interest, 
too — — 

Answer.  But  if  you'll  look  at  the  last  5 
,  years,  you  will  find  a  gradual  erosion  of 
southern  Democratic  opposition.  There. 
again,  the  human  element  enters  into  it  to  a 
great  extent — the  relationship  between  both 
Prestdeiits  and  the  IndivldUijl  Member.*; 

As  this  took  place,  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion to  domestic  proposal.^ — particularly 
major  ones  that  were  historically  Demo- 
cratic Party  proposals — hardened  con.'^lder- 
ftbly.  But  we  were  able  to  compensate  for 
that  by  Increased  Democratic  support,  and 
I  honestly  don't  believe  that  this  so-called 
coalition  has  existed  for  the  last  few  years. 

Question.  Do  you  see  Indications  that  the 
things  President  Johnson,  as  a  young  Con- 
^essman,  learned  by  watching  President 
Roosevelt — possibly  inlstakes  that  PDJa. 
made — have  Influenced  his  dealings  with 
Congress? 

Answer  The  President  has.  on  many  oc- 
casions, shown  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
Roosevelt  era.  Certainly  the  period  that 
came  about  when  Roosevelt  had  his  dlffl- 
c\iltles  with  Congress  Is  a  matter  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  aware  of,  In  complete  detail. 

Question.  Do  lobbies  that  exert  pressure 
for  or  against  legislation  perform  a  useful 
service?     Or  are  you   against  lobbies? 

Answer.  No.  I'm  not  against  lobbies. 
They  certainly  have  a  fimctlon  in  a  democ- 
racy. We've  had  occasions  when  we  have 
worked  together.  The  senior  citizens'  group 
for  medicare  Is  an  example.  The  business- 
men's committee  for  a  tax  cut  Is  another 
example. 

Question.  Is  pressure  for  repeal  of  14(b) 
another  example? 

Answer.  That's  right.  Tlie  AFI^CIO.  of 
course,  generally  is  in  support  of  our  pro- 
gram, and  we  have  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  labor  leadership.  But 
what  la  Interesting  about  our  program,  over 
the  last  several  years.  Is  that  It  has  ex- 
panded our  area  of  contacts. 

It  has  been  of  Interest  to  me.  personally, 
and.  I  think.  In  the  Interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that   a  Democratic  administra- 


tion has  bad  a  good  working  relationship 
with  the  business  community.  The  busi- 
ness committee  that  was  formed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  a  few  years  back  has 
worked  very  closely  with  us  on  depreciation 
allowances:  the  tax  proposals  we've  had  up 
to  and  Including  tax  reduction,  and  then. 
of  course,  excise  tax  repeal.  Very  frankly, 
they  have  lobbied. 

TTie  Intemationol  trade  bill  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  effective  lobbying.  We  had  labor 
and  the  business  community  on  the  same 
team.  My  recollection  of  that  struggle  Is 
that  we  needed  all  that  help. 

Question,  oin  lobbyists  kill  legislation  as 
well  as  make  H? 

Answer.  Congres-men  and  Senators  feel 
that  national  representatives  of  business  and 
labor  groups,  citizens'  groups,  are  spokesmen 
for  people  who  have  a  vital  Interest  In  a 
piece  of  legislation,  sometimes  favoring  It. 
.sometimes  opposed  to  It  I  do  think  that 
they  make  an  Impact,  that  they're  listened 
to.  They  certainly  have  an  Important  voice 
In  Government,  in  the  legislative  process, 
and  they  should. 

Question.  Does  the  President  work  with 
lobbyists  the  same  way  he  works  with  Con- 
gressmen? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  of  presidential  in- 
volvement directly  with  lobbyists  In  that 
sense.  But.  for  example,  the  President,  and 
President  Kennedy  before  him.  met  with 
representatives  of  the  business  community, 
and  they  worked  well  together.  Obviously, 
both  Presidents  have  met  regularly  with  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor. 

The  American  Medical  .^ssocLitlon  is  an 
example  of  an  effective  lobbying  group  In 
opposition  to  a  mojor  clement  of  our  pro- 
gram, medicare.  I  think  that  the  AMA  rep- 
resents an  important  segment  of  American 
life,  and  certainly  there  are  many  areas  In 
which  we  would  wont  and  hope  lor  a  co- 
operative eilort  with  the  AMA. 

A5    MORE     NEGROES    VOTE 

Quc.^.tion.  Do  you  foresee  big  changes  com- 
ing next  year  as  a  result  of  increased  voting 
by  Negroes  under  tne  Voting  Rlghu  Act? 
In  local  elections,  State  elections? 

Answer  I  would  think  so.  There'll  be 
changes  In  voting  patterns,  voting  habits.  I 
think  It's  all  to  the  good.  I  don't  know 
which  party  may  be  the  ultimate  beneficiary, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  coun- 
try Is  the  beneficiary,  and  I'm  sure  there 
will  be  some  changes. 

Q\iestion.  Do  you  have  a  hunch  wblcb 
party  will  benefit? 

Answer.  Obviously,  the  record  shows,  at 
this  point,  rather  overwhelming  support  for 
the  Democratic  Party  by  Negroes.  But  I 
don't  think  that  In  any  sense  the  Negro  com- 
munity is  .a  captive  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Question.  If  President  Kennedy  had  lived 
and  been  reelected  do  you  think  that  the 
legislative  record  would  have  been  much  the 
Siime  as  It  Is  now  for  ft  5-year  total? 

Answer.  That  would  be  Impossible  to  de- 
termine. All  I  could  say  regarding  that  Is 
that,  es  wc  progressed  through  the  first  and 
second  legislative  years.  It  was  obvious  that 
we  were  moving  well,  that  we  had  very  few 
setbacks.  We  weren't  moving  as  rapidly  as 
we  wanted  to.  but  we  were  putting  on  the 
ledger  meaningful  legislation  each  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination,  we  had 
additional  meaningful  legislation  in  the 
pipeline.  Civil  rights  Is  an  outstanding 
example. 

The  only  fair  Judgment  to  make  of  this 
entire  period— this  5-year  legislative  period 
which  I  have  to  describe  as  a  "golden  era" — 
Is  that  you  had  continuity,  you  had  move- 
ment, you  had  expansion  of  activity,  you  had 
Increased  attention.  But  It  was  a  growing 
situation  from  the  outset. 

The  key  point  Is  that,  as  this  gradual 
growth  and  Improvement  took  place,  disaster 
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struck  us,  I  think  that  what  occurred  free 
that  point  on  U  most  meaningful. 

The  President  said  to  me  on  the  plane  a*. 
Dallas,  as  we  waited  for  the  judge  to  atrli. 
to  swear  htm  In,  that  he  recognized  lotallj 
his  constitutional  responsibility  and  was  ic-,. 
mediately  accepting  It. 

At  that  very  moment,  he  was  thinking  du: 
the  problem  In  detail — Just  whot  steps  ii 
should  take  to  Insure  continuity.  He  tunift; 
to  me  and  said: 

"You  have  no  constitutional  obligatloc 
You  have  no  signed  contract.  You're  u 
American  citizen,  free  to  do  what  you  pleajt 
And  I  ask  you  to  stand  shoulder  to  sliouloc 
with  me." 

I  told  him  that  I  certainly  recognized  thii 
responsibility,  as  any  citizen  who  was  In  mj 
position  at  that  moment  would  recognize  n 

I  think  that  the  thought  In  his  mind  «u 
that  he  wanted  to  keep  this  team  togetlie. 
that  there  should  be  no  break  In  It.  B( 
said  to  me; 

"Your  activity  and  your  conduct  of  thy 
department  In  the  While  House  should  «:,, 
tlnue  OS  Is,  and  you  have  a  blank  checl:  ic 
carry  that  out." 

I  must  sny  that  to  this  moment  It  has  bee 
a  blank  check,  and  I've  tried  the  best  I  coui<: 
to  carry  it  out. 

Question.  Could  you  say  how  Presldm 
Kennedy  happened  to  pick  Mr.  Johnson  ai 
his  running  mate?  Were  you  on  the  InsWt 
of  that  decision? 

Answer.  I  was  with  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  President  during  that  entire  dsr 
from  early  morning.  I  think  111  slmpiy 
wait  for  history  to  spell  It  out.  I  haven; 
kept  completely  abreast  of  the  various  ver- 
sions of  what  occurred  that  have  been  writ- 
ten recently. 

JOHNSON  AND  THE  KENNEDYS 

Question.  Is  the  President  getting  on  Wfi; 
with  the  late  President's  brothers? 

Answer.  Extremely  well.  I  don't  know  &.' 
any  Indication  otherwise.  Both  Senator  Zr- 
WARD  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  and  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York  have  a  coc- 
slderable  amount  of  contact  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  normal  course  of  the  legiilallw 
program.  There  Is  a  fine  relationship  amon( 
them. 

Question.  You  mentioned  that  this  was  cp' 
a  rubberstamp  Congress.  Would  you  give  n 
amples  of  programs  that  have  been  modlfiK 
by  Congress? 

Answer.  Most  programs,  in  fact,  are  modi- 
fled  somewhat.  On  Appalachla,  for  ex:impl< 
Congress  Included  several  counties  of  Ne» 
York  State — or,  at  least,  n.ade  them  eiigtb.' 
for  participation  In  the  program.  Also  It- 
eluded  In  that  bill  was  a  reorganization  d 
the  possible  need  for  similar  programs  in 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

Question.  Medicare? 

Answer.  A  great  deal  of  the  broadening  c! 
the  medicare  bill  was  accomplished  in  tSif 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  tht 
Congress. 

But  the  basic  concept  was  kept  Intact,  ant 
the  final  program  was,  in  many  ways,  an  lie- 
provement. 

That's  what  I  was  trying  to  cite — thai  tit 
Congress  works  its  will,  and  It  should.  Therts 
no  question  about  It.  I  don't  think  the:* 
Is  any  other  procedure  that  anyone  should 
attempt  to  follow.  In  the  White  Hcub«,  « 
totally  recognize  that  Congress  can  and  '1" 
carefully  review  our  proposals  and  ofteutUnB 
alter  them. 

Question.  As  Postmaster  General,  a.'e  yoa 
going  to  continue  your  liaison  work  wlti 
Congress? 

Answer.  The  President  has  Indicated  too' 
that  I  would  not  throw  Into  the  dlscinl  -' 
years  of  experience  in  this  area,  and  thAt  I 
would  be  available  to  him. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  Cabinet  mem- 
bers ought  to  make  themselves  more  availAl>i* 
to  Members  of  Congress? 
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Answer.  I  think  this:  Availability  Is  one 
ihtcg:  romuillzatlon  is  another,  under  our 
form  of  government. 

The  relationship  we  have  la  such  that 
:bere  isn't  a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
-jiai  Isn't  available  to  Members  ol  Congress — 
jr.  [or  ihat  matter,  to  an  individual  Member 
ot  Congress — -at  almost  a  mornents  notice. 
That  has  been  part  of  our  attempt  to  be  co- 
jperatlve  and  to  stay  close  to  them  and  their 
;>rt>blemfi. 

Question.  In  each  department  you  have 
a  staff  ol  leglslatlve-Ualson  men — 

Answer.  There  are  40  key  men  In  thla 
jrea,  und  what  I  hadn't  mentioned — and 
jtiould  have  emphasized — la  that  the  Pres- 
ident just  continually  reminds  the  Cabinet 
And  the  agencies,  as  he  puts  !t: 

There's  no  one  more  important  In  your 
depirtment  or  your  agency  than  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  congresBlonai  relations. 

•You  have  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
ihas  you  have  the  best  possible  man  ft^-an- 
itile.  You  see  to  It  th.Tit  he's  adequately 
siaffecl.  and  you  see  to  it  that  you  maintain 
jour  relationship  with  the  Congress  every 
day  of  the  week." 

f  haven't  attended  a  Cabinet  meeting  In 
m:>nt;hs  that,  at  some  time  during  the  meet- 
ing, the  President  didn't  get  on  thla  tack. 

Question.  And  the  results  show? 

.■\n6wer.  He  Just  keeps  emphnslzlng  it  and 
recmphQSlKlng  It.  Occasionally.  It  hBB  ap- 
peared publicly  on  the  record.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that,  for  every  occasion  that  it  ap- 
peared publicly,  there  have  been  10  occasions 
when.  In  general  discussion,  he  reemphaslzed 
!t.  He  says:  "I  feel  that  In  the  White  House 
there's  nothing  more  important  than  our  leg- 
islative program.  There's  nothing  that  re- 
:etves  any  more  attention  from  me.  There's 
nothing  that  I  put  greater  eniphasla  upon 
•Jiftn  congressional  relations,  and  that  must 
ipply  to  every  department  and  agency." 

Question.  How  does  thftt  emphasis  apply 
:n  the  White  House  staff? 

Answc-r.  In  the  White  House,  there  isn't  a 
annber  of  the  staff  that  isn't  ax'allable  Im- 
™;ii:itely — regardless  of  what  the  Individual 
n:ar  be  doing.  Including  a  Presidential  as- 
)i?nment— If,  In  our  determination,  his  serv- 
er* are  needed  In  congressional  relations. 
He  drops  what  he  Is  doing  and  inimedlately 
•-ikes  on  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  congres- 
:ifmal  relations. 

THE  BOLE  OP  THE  cmZE.V 

Question.  To  get  all  the  work  done,  you 
nui^t  hive  20  "brain  trusts"  operating — 

Answer  We  lean  heavily  on  citizen  par- 
Udpation  in  that  area,  too — and  we  like  to 
?«  tr\e  lee]  of  the  grass  roots  and  those  that 
ire  mcxst  knowledgeable  in  a  given  field. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  then,  per  se, 
'Alte  Iheir  suggestions,  but  we  try  to  be  siu-e 
"iiat  their  views  are  not  only  expressed  but 
Uiat  they're  given  full  consideration. 

That  Is  the  initial  process,  for  example,  in 
*w(clng  out  a  new  lesrl^lattve  program. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jacobs,  for  September  16.  1965.  on 
account  of  business  of  the  11th  District 
of  Indiana. 

■Mr.  Van  Deerldj.  for  2  days,  on  ac- 
Miint  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Browtj  of  California,  for  Septem- 
Wr  16  and  17.  1965,  on  account  of  of- 
3clal  business. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  September  16  and  17. 
1M5.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  ScLLiv'AN.  for  September  16,  17, 
«id  18,  on  account  of  official  business — 
aearings  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  on  the  Food 
marketing  Commission. 
CXI 161  s 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fbaser,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  September  16;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Wolff  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoRM.AN).  for  15  minutes,  on  September 
16.  1965;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cunningham  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydleri,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION     OF     REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con-sent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  9460 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wydler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Grovek. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRMANl  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Tenzer  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  three  Instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  titles: 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commia- 
Bloiiers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  the  handling  and  collec- 
tion ot  dishonored  checks:  and 

S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
bridge  crossing  the  Washington  Channel  near 
the  Intersection  of  the  extension  of  13th  and 
O  Streets  SW..  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge  " 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  725.  An  act  to  clarify  the  responsi- 
bility for  marking  of  obstructions  In  navi- 
gable waters: 

H.R.  727  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Coast  Guard  Band; 

H.R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rosendo  Barahona: 

H.R.  1892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Richard  O.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired; 


H.R.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zeuulda 
Quljano  Lazaro; 

H.R.  3039.  An  act  to  amend  section  1006  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  concerned,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  make  payment  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  members  of  an  armed  force  under 
his  Jurisdiction  before  the  end  of  the  pay 
period  for  which  such  pajTneui  is  due; 

H.R.  6431.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tarifl  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  nickel 
be  admitted  free  of  duty; 

H.R.  7779.  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve: 

H.R.  8027.  An  act  to  provide  aEsist;ince  In 
training  State  and  local  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers and  other  personnel,  and  In  Improving 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R.  8333.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Cixle,  to  provide  lor  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions. 
Inventions,  or  scientific  achievements  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  which  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency,  economy,  or  other 
Improvement  of  Government  operations; 

HJi-  10586.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H-R.  10775.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pm.>  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, September  16,  196S.  at  12  o'clock 
n(X)n. 


EXECUrfVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1579.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  report,s  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  on  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3031(c)  of  title  10,  U.S.C;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1580.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  semi- 
annual Statistical  Supplement  Stockpile 
Report,  for  the  period  January-June  1965, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress; 
to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1581.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  report  of  all  claims 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  during 
fiscal  year  1965.  pursuant  to  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
2673  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1582.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  .Army,  dated 
June  2.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Johns  and  Pass- 
A-Grllle  Passes.  Pinellas  County,  F!a.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  committee  on 
Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  February  24.  1960.  No  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  is  recommended  as  the  de- 
sired improvement  has  been  approved  for 
accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of  the 
1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
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1583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1965.  submitted  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Finney  Creeli, 
Vb..  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act. 
approved  March  2,  1945,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

1384  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Depsirtment  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2,  1985.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illUBtra- 
tlon,  on  a  letter  report  on  Jones  Bay 
(Hobucken).  NC.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  June  3,  1959;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1335  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  19, 1985,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Lewis  River.  Wash., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
cai  Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  May  10.  1962:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1586.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  letter  report  on  Honga  River  and  Tar 
Bay,  Dorchester  County,  Md  ,  requested  by  a 
resolution  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  3.  1959.  No  authorization  by  Congress 
IS  recommended  as  the  desired  Improvement 
has  been  adopted  for  accomplishment  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  provisions  of 
acctlon  107  of  the  1960  River  and  Harbor 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


several  States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
10071.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  585.  Res- 
olution dismissing  the  Ave  Mississippi  elec- 
tion contests  and  declaring  the  returned 
Members  are  duly  entitled  to  their  seats  In 
the  House  of  Representatives;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1008).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  NEDZIi  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Joint  Resolution  309.  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  of 
March  25.  1953,  to  Increase  the  number  of 
electric  typewriters  which  may  be  furnished 
to  Members  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  10091.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC    BILLS    ANT3   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlntlne  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  TEADUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
ar.Hns'  Affairs.  H  R,  10873  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  group  life  Insurance  which 
shall  be  provided  by  private  insurance  com- 
panies for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  on  active  duty:  with  amendment 
I  Rept.  No.  1003 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr.  PEPPER;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  582,  Resolution  for  the  consider- 
ation of  HR-  30.  a  bill  to  provide  tor  p.irtlci- 
p,->tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
.Imericau  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In  Dade 
County,  Fla,,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
smendment  (Rept,  No,  1004).  Rrterred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  .sa3-  Resolution  for  the  consider- 
ation of  HJl.  9247,  a  bill  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Hemis- 
Falr  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex  .  In  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  iRept.  No  1005 1. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H  R.  9221.  An  act  malting  appropriations  for 
tbe  Depiirtment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  1006).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  23.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Initiate  a  program  for  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's 
anadromous    flsh   In    cooperation    with    the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  BERRY: 
H.R  11079.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
Is  withheld;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H  R.  11080.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
Is  withheld;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  11081.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold   mining   Industry   and   to  Increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H  R.  11082.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works  and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
1965  as  it  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated OS  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 
Bv  Mr.  HAIiPERN: 
HJt.  11083.  A  blU  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    cerve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  HARRIS: 
HR.  11084.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  that  the  chief 
medical    officer    of    the    Federal    Bureau    of 
Prisons  shall  have  the  title  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General:    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forelim  Commerce. 
Bv   Mr    HOLLAND: 
H.R.  1 1085.  A  bill   to  amend    the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  to  require 
adequate  reporting  of  the  turnover  of  par- 
ticipants   In    pension    plans;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.  LANGEN: 
HJt.  11086.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
is  withheld;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  McMillan  (by  request  i  ; 
H.R.  11087.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947.  as  amended,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  11088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  OS  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas:  to  the  Com- 
nalttee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H-R.  11089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ap. 
proved  March  18.  1950.  providing  for  Uij 
construction  of  airports  La  or  In  close  proj- 
imlty  to  national  parks,  national  monu. 
ments.  and  national  recreation  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HJi.  11090.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a   crMi; 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  «. 
penses  of   providing   training   programs  for 
employees    and    prospective    employees;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   ST.   ONGE: 
HR.  11091.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estali. 
Ushment  of  the  Connecticut  River  NaUonal 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Area,  In  the  States 
of  Coniieotlcut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  aod 
New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insulir 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WTATT: 
H.R.  11092,  A  bill  to  provide  for  appomi- 
ment  by  the  Postmaster  General  of  posi^ 
masters  at  first-,  second-,  and  thlrd-clsu 
post  oBloes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  R  11093.  A  bin  to  establish  a  hlghwty 
beautiflcation  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   HALPERN : 
H.R.  11094.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  program  ol 
group  life  insurance  which  shall  be  provided 
by  private  Insurance  companies  for  membcn 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  on  active 
duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  .Aflain 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  11095.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mailing  priv- 
ileges with  respect  to  members  of  the  VS 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tie 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  11096.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and  lump  stes- 
lite  talc  from  the  n.vtional  stockpile  or  the 
supplemental    stockpile,    or    both:     to    Uie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   FOLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  511    Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  584  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  studies 
and  Investigations  In  certain  matters  under 
Its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  privat* 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  gnd 
severally  refened  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HR.  11097.  A   bUl  for  the  relief  of  OJelB 
L-  Depikakibo  Kaguyutan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judici.irv. 

Bv  Mr  CRALEY: 
HJI  11098.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ng'jyra 
Thl  Lang:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  GUBSER: 
H.R.  11099,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
and  Rose  Turner:  to  the  Committee  on  tS« 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr   POWELL: 
HR,  11100.  A  bill,  for  the  relief  of  MyW* 
Sook  Part;   to  the  Committee  on  the  JU"" 
clary. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL; 
HJI.  11101.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Kaj"" 
erine  Marfoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


Most  Efficieot  Water  Supply  for  the 
Northeast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    .M.AD.AM.\ 

Ds  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  drought  In  the  Northeast 
provides  a  timely  warning  that  water 
supply  problems  demand  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Congress.  With  the  un- 
questioned Increase  In  our  population 
and  the  accelerating  trend  of  urban 
growth,  we  must  plan  now  for  the  future 
water  supply  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Such  a  plan  Is  called  for  to  aid  the 
drought-stricken  Northeast  in  title  I  of 
the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  btll — S. 
2300 — as  reported  by  the  Hou.se  Public 
Works  Committee.  Tliis  plan  will  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  major  reservoirs, 
aqueducts  between  major  river  basins, 
and  purification  plants.  The  title  relates 
to  the  Northeast,  where  the  largest  con- 
centrations of  urban  population  In  our 
Nation  are  located. 

Some  very  pertinent  remarks  regard- 
ing the  supply  of  water  for  cities  were 
made  In  the  September  Issue  of  the  Sci- 
entific American  in  an  article  on  water 
supply  and  pollution  problems  by  the 
Internationally  renowned  authority  on 
later  engineering,  Dr.  Abel  Wolman. 
professor  emeritus  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Dr.  Wolman  is  a  consultant 
to  many  national  and  International 
groups  concerned  with  water  problems. 
He  was  recommended  by  the  President 
!a  the  city  of  New  York  as  one  of  the  four 
members  of  a  task  force  to  develop  an- 
swers to  that  city's  current  water  prob- 
lems. 

After  extensive  studies,  Dr.  Wolman 
concludes  that  the  Nation  has  plenty  of 
water  but  must  develop  better  s>'.stems  of 
supply.  He  cites  the  economies  of  devel- 
oping reservoirs  and  distribution  systems 
over  other  methods  of  providing  ade- 
Quate  water  for  metropolitan  areas. 

In  one  section  of  the  article  he  outlines 
the  New  York  City  problem  and  alterna- 
tives as  follows: 

If  water  Is  polng  to  remain  so  plentiful 
IMo  the  2l8t  century,  why  should  New  York 
uid  other  cities  find  themselves  rtinnlng 
<!iort  In  19657  The  Immedinte  answer,  of 
Murse,  Is  that  there  has  been  a  5-year 
tought  in  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
With  the  completion  In  1955  of  two  new  res- 
ervoirs In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Delaware 
Siver,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  Del- 
»*sre  aqueduct  to  a  total  distance  of  more 
tesn  120  miles.  New  York  City  believed  It 
Muld  satisfy  its  water  needs  until  the  year 
20OO.  This  confident  forecast  reckoned  with- 
out the  unprecedented  drought. 

There  Is  no  point  In  criticizing  New  York's 
tJeclaion  to  depend  so  heavily  on  the  Del- 
»»are  watershed  for  lu  future  needs.  The 
luestlon  la  what  New  York  should  do  now. 
4«  lone  ago  as  1950,  In  an  earlier  water  short- 
's*. New  York  wa«  advised  to  btilld  a  pump- 


ing station  on  the  Hudson  River  65  miles 
north  of  the  city  to  provide  an  emergency 
supply  of  100  million  gaUons  per  day,  or  more 
as  needed.  (New  York  City's  normal  water 
demand  Is  about  1.2  b.g.d.  The  average  flow 
of  the  Hudson  Is  around  11  b.g.d. i  The  State 
of  New  York  gave  the  city  permission  to 
build  the  pumping  station  but  stipulated 
that  the  station  be  dismantled  when  the 
emergency  was  over.  By  the  time  the  station 
was  built  (at  a  point  somewhat  farther 
south  than  the  one  recommended)  the 
drought  had  ended:  the  station  was  torn 
down  without  ever  having  been  used.  This 
July  the  city  asked  the  State  for  permission 
to  rebuUd  the  station,  a  Job  that  will  take 
several  months,  but  as  of  mid-August  permis- 
sion had  not  been  granted 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  much  talk  of 
building  atomic-energy  desalination  plante 
as  the  long-term  solution  to  New  York's 
water  needs.  The  economic  Justification  for 
such  proposals  has  never  been  explained. 
New  York  now  obtains  its  water,  delivered  by 
gravity  flow  to  the  city,  for  only  al)out  15 
cents  per  1.000  gallons  (and  many  con- 
sumers are  charged  only  12  cents  j .  The  low- 
est predicted  cost  for  desalination,  assum- 
ing a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  250  million  or 
more  gallons  per  day.  Is  a  highly  optimistic 
30  to  50  cents  per  1,000  gallons  Since  a  de- 
salination plant  would  be  at  sea  level.  Its  en- 
tire output  would  have  to  be  pumped:  storage 
and  conveyance  together  would  add  about  20 
cents  per  1,000  gallons  to  the  basic  produc- 
tion cost.  Recent  studies  In  our  depiirtment 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  have  shown  that 
If  desalinated  water  could  be  produced  and 
delivered  for  as  little  as  60  cents  per  1.000 
gallons.  It  would  stUl  be  cheaper  to  obtain 
fresh  water  from  a  supply  600  miles  away. 
(The  calculations  assume  a  water  demand  of 
ItX)  million  gallons  per  day.)  In  other  words. 
It  would  be  much  cheaper  for  New  York  City 
to  pipe  water  270  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  assuming  that  Canada  gave  Its  consent. 
than  to  build  a  desalination  plant  at  the  edge 
of  town.  New  York  City  does  not  have  to  go 
even  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  large 
tmtapped  reserves  in  the  Hudson  River  and  In 
the  upper  watershed  of  the  Susquehanna,  no 
more  than  ISO  miles  away,  that  could  meet 
the  city's  needs  well  beyond  the  year  2000. 

Few  cities  In  the  United  States  have  the 
range  of  alternatives  open  to  New  York.  The 
great  majority  of  IrUaud  cities  draw  their 
water  supplies  from  the  nearest  lake  or  river. 
Of  the  more  than  150  mUllon  Americans  now 
served  by  public  water  supplies,  nearly  100 
million,  or  60  percent,  are  reusing  water  from 
sources  that  have  already  been  used  at  least 
once  for  domestic  sewage  and  Industrial  waste 
disposal.  This  used  water  has  of  course  been 
purified,  cither  naturally  or  artlflcally.  before 
it  reaches  the  consumer.  Only  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  25  b.g.d.  now  used  by  munici- 
palities Is  obtained  from  aquifers,  or  under- 
ground sources.  Such  aquifers  supply  about 
65  b  g.d.  of  the  Nation's  estimated  1965  re- 
quirement of  370  b.g.d.  Most  of  the  65 
b.g.d.  Is  merely  a  subterranean  portion  of  the 
1.200  b.g.d,  of  the  precipitation  flowing 
steadily  to  the  sea.  It  Is  estimated,  however, 
that  from  5  to  10  b.g.d.  Is  wster  mined 
from  aquifers  that  have  been  filled  over  the 
centuries.  Most  of  this  mining  Is  done  In 
west  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Title  I  of  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  calls  for  plans  to  make  use  of  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  sources  of 
water  in  these  metropolitan  areas.  As 
the  cities  spread  out  over  State  lines, 
indeed  as  the  area  from  Washington  to 
Boston  develops  into  an  almost  continu- 


ous city,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  water 
supply  as  a  strictly  local  matter.  With- 
out coordination  and  advance  planning 
which  considers  the  total  viater  needs  of 
the  area  for  both  municipal  and  indus- 
trial growth,  problems  such  as  we  see 
now  develop  and  controvcisy  arises  over 
which  city  is  entitled  to  what  water. 

The  plan  to  meet  the  long-range  water 
supply  needs  of  the  Northeast  will  com- 
plement the  comprehensive  and  mul- 
tiple-purpose river  basin  plans  called  for 
by  other  legislation.  The  plan  will  com- 
bine Federal  and  non-Pederal  works  tak- 
ing into  account  those  IfKturcs  of  the 
program  which  can  best  be  constructed 
or  operated  or  maintained  by  the  non- 
Federal  interests.  Full  consultation  with 
State  and  local  officials  is  an  important 
part  of  the  planning  procest. 

This  proposal  is  an  important  forward 
step  in  achieving  nece.'sary  plans  for 
most  effective  use  of  water  supplies  In 
this  urban  area.  The  experience  gained 
in  the  Northeast  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  in  meeting  similar  problems  in 
other  areas  before  they  reach  crisis  pro- 
portions. 


National  Lotteries  in  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    N)rw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  some  figures 
showing  the  financial  and  social  common 
sense  inlierent  in  Latin  America's  unani- 
mous use  of  the  lottery  device. 

In  19G4,  lottery  gross  receipts  in  Latin 
America  came  to  approximately  $412 
million.  The  income  to  the  several  gov- 
ernments involved,  most  of  which  was 
allocated  to  hospitals,  schools,  welfare  or 
charity,  came  to  a  total  of  about  $81 
million. 

Perhaps  the  most  flourishing  Latin 
American  lotteries  are  those  of  Central 
America.  The  lotteries  of  these  six 
small  nations  took  In  well  over  $100 
million  last  year.  The  lotteries  of  Nic- 
aragua, Panama,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala  had  gross  re- 
ceipts totaling  $108,680,000.  Their  prof- 
its came  to  $18,771,000.  The  money 
went  for  hospitals,  social  welfare  costs 
and  the  like.  The  British  Crown  Colony 
of  British  Honduras  also  has  a  lottery — 
bringing  in  gross  receipts  of  $3.5  million 
last  year,  it  produced  a  profit  of  $90,000, 

Tlie  West  Indies  also  use  the  lottery. 
The  Dominican  Re-public's  lottery  has 
been  thrown  off  its  stride  by  current 
events,  but  the  prior  year's  figures  put 
gross  receipts  at  $12  million,  and  profits 
at  $2.5  million.  Haiti's  lottery  wok  In 
$2.4  million  in  1964,  with  income  reach- 
ing a  bit  over  a  million  dollars.  Jamaica 
has   private   lotteries  aiding   Jamaican 
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hospitals.  Their  gross  receipts  last  year 
came  to  $700,000  and  a  total  of  $103,000 
went  to  the  hospitals.  The  West  Indian 
Federation  also  has  a  hospital  sweep- 
slakes. 

On  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
the  "ABC"  powers,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  have  lotteries  which  took  In 
S31  8  million  last  year,  earning  income 
of  .$21.4  million.  This  money  went  for 
public  works,  social  welfare,  education, 
hospitals  and  charity. 

Columbia.  Peru.  Ecuador,  and  Vene- 
zuela to  the  north  also  have  profitable 
lotteries.  Gross  receipts  in  1964  totaled 
$62  9  million  and  income  reached  S7.7 
million.  The  money  was  in  most  in- 
.stnnccs  used  for  hospitals. 

The  lotteries  of  Bolivia.  Uruguay,  and 
PaiBKUay  had  1964  pross  receipts  of  S16.a 
million,  with  profits  of  S5.5  million. 
Uruguay's  profits  went  to  revenue,  the 
others  to  welfare,  child  care  and  related 
objectives. 

Mexico  has  a  booming  lottery,  for 
which  up-to-date  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. At  last  date,  the  Mexican  lottery 
was  grossing  S60  million  a  year,  produc- 
ing profits  of  $11  million  for  health  and 
welfare  expenditures. 

The  American  island  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  a  popular  and  profit- 
able lottery.  With  gross  receipts  of  S60 
million  in  1964.  it  employed  many  per- 
sons and  earned  an  Income  of  $12  mil- 
lion This  is  certainly  one  lesson  Puerto 
Rico  can  teach  the  North  American 
mainland. 

The  unanimity  of  Latin  America  sup- 
port for  the  lottery  concept  is  striking. 
In  Latin  America,  as  in  Europe,  the  lot- 
tery has  proved  itself  beyond  a  doubt. 
I  hope  that  it  will  soon  have  the  same 
chance  here  in  the  United  States. 


Benefits 


Survivorship  Bene6ts  for  Service- 
men—VII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TTXX.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1965 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  further  reference  to  benefits  to  ser\ice- 
mtn  who  die  from  service-connected 
causes.  I  want  to  cite  as  an  example  today 
a  captain  with  7  years  of  service  and 
who  leaves  dependent  parents,  each  par- 
ent being  age  50. 

avRVnoRSHIP  BEMtFrrs   FOB  Servjcemen    Dt- 

iNC   Phom  Service-Connected   Cattses 

.ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  Captain  U.S.  Army; 

2.  Age  25  at  death: 

3.  Death  was  service  connected; 

4.  Seven  yenrs'  service  at  death; 

5.  Three  years  In  grade  at  death; 

B.  Base  pay  at  death  was  S338.60  a  month 
(assumed  average  monthly  wage  $400): 

7.  Left  dependent  pitrenis.  each  age  50  (no 
tccome  other  than  shown  i : 

8.  Left  no  widow  or  child; 

9.  Parents  live   out  their  expectations   of 
Hfo  (mother.  27.7  years;  father.  23  years) . 


Payee 

Paying 
sgcDcy 

Type  of  payment 

Payment 

period 
(months) 

Payment 
rela 

Benefits 

VA 

HBW 

Tottl 

Fttther 

VA 

VA 

Disability  Insurance  compensa- 
tion. 

Social  security  (38  U.8.C.412Ca)) . 

132 

■  13: 

155.00 

•  0 
102.00 

$7.  MO 

$13,464 

Total 

7.020 

13.464 

f2\.» 

Motber     - — . 

VA 

VA 

Disability  insuruice  compensa- 
tion. 

Social  security  (38  U.S.C.  412(»)). 

>  144 

132 

'm 

65.00 

•  0 
33.00 
102.00 

iiirs 

7.920 

'        "^ 

1,848 

.. 

iii,4M 

Total 

9.768 

18.747 

2».81i 

turn 

■ 

17,688 

33,210 

s  Uisal  illty  Insurance^  conuicns  jllon  terminated  because  combined  social  seeorlty  ofbotli  parents,  wblch  Is  Income. 
ctwcil5«.400  a  year  perrolllert  mMlmum. 
'  Sociiil  security  as  I  o(  2  piirents  from  age  62. 
•  Kate  of  payment  M  sole  survWlng  parent. 


The  Latest  on  Jet  Noiie— Part  IX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    .NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vcdne!.day,  September  15.  1965 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  efforts  in  the 
field  of  aircraft  noise  abatement  have 
received  the  attention  of  the  President. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  I  had  written  to 
President  Johnson  on  August  19.  1965, 
urging  the  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
airci-aft  noise  in  depth.  On  the  same 
day  I  had  received  a  telegraphic  response 
from  the  White  House.  The  text  of  the 
letter   and   telegram   were   included    in 

the    CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD,    AUgUSt    30, 

1965— paEei2278. 

As  a  result  of  my  recommendation,  the 
White  House  has  announced  a  special 
conference  on  jet  noise  to  be  held  late  in 
October.  I  received  the  news  of  this  con- 
ference m  a  letter  from  Dr.  Colin  M.  Mac- 
Leod, Deputy  Director,  OfBce  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

ExEccTtvE  Office  of  the  PassiDENT. 
Office  op  Science  and  Technology. 

Wasiiington.  September  J,  196S. 

De.as  Ma.  Tenzer:  Your  letiera  of  Augurt 
19.  1905.  to  the  President,  and  of  August  23 
to  Mr-  Jacobsen  li.ive  been  referred  to  this 
omce  for  reply.  I  regret  the  several  days  delay 
In  so  dolus. 

As  you  Isnow.  I  have  been  much  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  Jet  aircraft  noise  since 
our  dlscu«&lon  at  lunch  several  weeks  ago. 
I  have  thought  about  the  matter  a  great  denl. 
discussed  It  w;t!i  Dr.  Hornlg  at  well  as  with 
engineers  and  cclentlsts  who  have  examined 
It  In  detail.  As  of  the  moment,  we  are  not  at 
all  clear  as  to  how  many  of  our  difficulties  are 
susceptible  to  relief  through  engineering, 
operational,  or  other  possible  means. 

m  view  of  the  evident,  and  probobly  In- 
creasing, Importance  of  the  problem — as  you 
have  repeatedly  emphasized— Dr.  Hornlg  and 
I  have  decided  to  convene  a  special  panel  for 
a  1-day  meeting  to  talce  measure  of  the 
current  state  of  the  relevant  technologies, 
and  to  deQne  the  avenues  available  for  re- 


search, or  for  other  kinds  of  actions,  having 
reasonable  promise  of  success.  Our  present 
plan  15  to  hold  the  meeting  nt  this  office  to- 
ward the  end  of  October  1965. 

Your  continued  interest  and  concern  are 
welcome  and  appreciated.  We  will  Itcep  you 
Informed  as  otir  plans  for  the  meeting 
mature. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Colin  M.  MacLeod. 

Acting  Director. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  in  Jan- 
uary I  liave  made  every  effort  to  obtain 
recognition  from  the  highest  level  of 
(jovernment  of  the  jet  noise  problem.  I 
have  long  advocated  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional problem  which  requires  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
brins  about  an  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise  and  thus  relieve  its  adverse  effects 
on  the  lives  of  those  living  near  jet  air- 
ports. I  am  now  pleased  to  report  that 
such  recognition  has  now  come  from  the 
White  Hou.se. 

With  the  availability  of  smaller  jet  air- 
craft, hundreds  of  this  Nation's  airfields 
will  soon  begin  to  service  jet  planes.  The 
iiijise  problem  will  increase  steadily  un- 
less Congress  and  the  executive  bianch 
act  now  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  indication  of  the 
growing  seriousness  of  the  problem.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  civic  associations  and  pmperty 
owners  associations  are  now  taking  an 
active  part  in  organizing  citizens  groups 
to  fight  the  menace  of  Jet  noise.  Re- 
cenrly  at  a  jet  noise  protest  meeting  m 
Nassau  County,  attended  by  over  1.500 
persons,  a  resolution  was  discussed  to 
organize  a  car  stall-in  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port. 1  suggested  that  such  action  wouW 
be  bordering  on  irresponsibility.  We  all 
know  what  happens  when  people  tryto 
"take  the  law  into  their  own  hands"— 
where  w-iU  it  end — someone  is  boimd  to 
get  hurt. 

Once  again  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  face  a  major  national  problem 
of  growing  proportions.  I  was  asked  the 
other  day  if  I  was  raising  my  voice  to 
seek  personal  relief  from  the  jet  noise 
annoyance  over  my  own  house  in  Law- 
rence. Long  Island.  My  answer  was  an 
unqualified  and  resounding  "Yes."    0» 
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course  1  share  the  problems  with  my 
neighbors  and  I  am  able  to  recognize 
and  imderstand  that  we  do  not  stand 
alone  amongsr,  the  sufferers.  I  have 
heard  from  people  from  other  States, 
counties,  cities,  towns,  and  \'illages.  I 
have  spoken  to  my  colleagues  who  have 
told  me  about  the  problems  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  Soon  there  will  be 
additional  millions  of  persons  affected  by 
the  problem  of  jet  noise  in  many  more 
States  of  the  Union  than  are  now  af- 
fected. 

This  past  Sunday  an  incident  occurred 
In  New  York  which  I  unhappily  report. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  September  12, 
1965,  300  residents  of  Brooklyn  demon- 
strated against  low-flying  jet  planes  at 
Kennedy  International  Alrpoit  in  New 
York.  The  account  of  this  demonstra- 
tion, as  reported  in  the  Long  Island 
Press,  Monday,  September  13.  1966.  fol- 
lows: 

Jet  Noise  Pickets  Bring  Own  Noise 

Three  hundred  south  Brooklyn  residents. 
protesting  noise  from  low-flying  Jets,  yester- 
day made  more  noise  than  the  jets  as  they 
demonstrated  at  Kennedy  Airport. 

Tlie  residents  of  Mill  Neck,  Bergen,  and 
Canarsie  created  a  deafening  din  inside  the 
International  Arrivals  Building. 

They  arrived  at  the  airport  nt  1  p.m.  to  a 
100-car  motorcade.  Immediately  they  began 
picketing  with  placards  at  the  base  of  the 
control  tower.  Just  outside  the  International 
Anivals  Building. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  pushing,  shov- 
lag,  screaming,  and  whistling,  Walter  Buehl- 
w.  eastern  regional  noise  abatement  ofHcer 
tor  the  FAA.  met  with  leaders  of  the  demon- 
tirailon  and  promised  to  set  up  a  meeting 
iomctime  this  week. 

Tiie  demonstrators  claim  that  flight  pat- 
terns have  been  gradually  shifted  east  from 
the  normal  Canarsie  approach.  They  main- 
tain the  Jets  ore  now  flying  over  densely 
populated  areas,  drowmng  out  conversations, 
liarupting  sleep,  and  causing  havoc  with 
television  reception. 

In  a  press  release.  Oscar  Bakke,  PAA  re- 
ponal  director,  said  the  new  approach  gives 
pilots  a  ijetter  chance  to  use  a  system  of 
lead-in  lights. 

The  Jet  noise  problem  now  plaguing  the 
Brooislynltcs  is  nothing  new  to  southeast 
Sucens  and  southwest  Nossau  residents. 
Tliey've  been  squarely  In  the  landing  paths 
of  lets  at  Kennedy  for  years. 

Ifs  possible,  though  Ironic,  that  the  Brook- 
'■n  residents  are  victims  of  an  effort  by  the 
•"AA  to  provide  relief  for  their  Queens  and 
.Nassau  neighbors. 

Tlie  PAA  has  attempted  to  change  pat- 
terns from  time  to  time  to  give  the  most 
Kterely  affected  homeowners  a  little 
leather. 

Let  me  make  It  very  clear  that  I  do  not 
approve  or  condone  such  demonstrations 
^t  our  airports  as  a  means  of  bringing 
national  attention  to  the  aircraft  noise 
problem,  I  have  made  every  effort  to 
sound  the  alarm  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  and  to  call  for  congressional 
^ion  as  well  as  recognition  from  the 
Wiite  House  that  the  abatement  of  alr- 
tt^ft  noise  requires  action  now.  Irre- 
sponsible action  is  not  the  answer.  The 
"ecognltlon  of  aircraft  noise  as  a  na- 
■Jonal  problem  by  responsible  leaders  of 
*>ven-.ment  may  bring  the  answer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
►■■■oposal  for  a  Presidential  commission 
■2  deal  With  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise 
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and  to  speak  out  on  this  issue  before  the 
White  House  Jet  Noise  Conference  next 
month. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALAB.^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Septeinber  15,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  weekly  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents for  June  3.  1965: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressm.an  Jim  Martin.  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

THE   EXCISE    TAX    CUT 

It  is  evident  Congress  will  reduce  many 
excise  taxes — and  repeal  entirely — many 
others.  The  Republicms  tried  to  do  this 
last  year,  but  the  President  and  the  liberals 
in  Congress  opposed  any  reduction.  Last 
year  the  big  push  w^js  for  4  political  tax  cut 
to  Insure  the  reelection  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  liberals  in  Congress.  Of  course, 
many  people  realized  last  month  that  they 
were  actually  token  in  by  the  talk  of  a  big 
tax  cut  when  they  had  to  dig  down  to  pay 
taxes  which  were  not  withheld.  While  I 
am  for  the  cut  in  excise  taxes  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  unf,Tlr  and  discriminatory,  any 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  will  be  more  than 
offset  beginning  January  1,  1966,  when  the 
Johnson  administration  will  begin  collecting 
an  additional  «4.7  billion  from  workers  and 
employers  in  Increased  social  security  taxes. 

What  is  really  needed  is  a  general  restudy 
of  our  entire  tax  structure  to  eliminate  in- 
equities, reduce  unfair  taxes  and  clear  up 
the  confusion  so  that  every  citizen  will  be 
treated  equally  when  he  pays  his  tax  and 
will  know  exactly  how  much  he  la  paying. 
The  big  spenders  have  been  getting  away 
with  double-talk  on  taxes  long  enough.  The 
hard  cold  fact  Is  that  practically  every  wage 
irner  in  America  works  at  least  the  first 
3  months  of  every  year  Just  to  pay  his  taxes. 

In  spite  of  what  you  are  being  told  the 
Government  Is  doing  for  you.  It  is  doing 
not.hlng  for  which  you  do  not  pay.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  money  of  its 
own.  It  can  spend  only  what  it  takes  away 
from  the  people  in  taxes.  This  Is  something 
to  think  about  when  you  are  approached  to 
support  bigger  welfare  programs,  more  spend- 
ing, and  asked  to  approve  sending  billions 
of  your  dollars  to  countries  around  the  world 
without  discrimination  between  friend  and 
foe. 

coNSTrrtmoN  thrown  otrr 

In  approving  the  President's  voting  rights 
bin  the  Senate  voted  to  throw  out  the  Con- 
stitution. The  basic  constitutional  rights 
of  the  States  to  determine  election  laws  and 
voter  qualifications  has  been  eliminated,  not 
by  constitutional  amendment  as  provided  in 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  a  mere  majority 
vote  of  100  men.  We  may  be  able  to  stop 
the  measure  in  the  House,  but  only  if  there 
are  enough  Members  who  take  seriously  their 
oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
will  vote  to  preserve  it. 

If  the  House  approves  the  Senate  action. 
Congress,  spurred  on  by  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
the  radical  liberals  will  virtually  kick  out  of 
the  Union  the  six  Southern  States  wiuch  the 
bill  Is  designed  to  punish.  In  their  haste 
to  Join  the  hysterical  assault  upon  the  South, 
many   legislators  overlook   the  final  conse- 


quences of  wrecking  the  Constitution — they 
win  have  eliminated  any  safeguards  for  theli 
own  States.  They  cannot  take  the  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  from  six 
Southern  States  without  eventually  losing 
these  same  rights  for  all  50  States.  Under 
the  Johnson  administration,  because  the 
people  are  being  misled  by  many  of  their 
leaders  and  a  slanted  and  controlled  news 
media,  the  Nation  is  becoming  one  of  men, 
not  of  laws,  and  no  such  government  has 
been  able  to  permanently  endure. 

There  will  still  be  a  determined  effort  la 
the  House  to  pass  the  Republican  substitute 
bill  In  order  to  stop  the  unconstitutional, 
vicious,  anti-southern  bill  written  by  the 
White  House. 

NATO   TASK    FORCE 

For  the  past  several  weeks  those  of  us  who 
are  privileged  to  be  members  of  the  Republi- 
can task  force  on  NATO  have  been  holding 
very  Important  and  slgniflcant  meetings  with 
experts  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State. 
There  is  a  desperate  need  to  save  the  NATO 
alliance  which  is  t>eing  undermined  by  the 
activities  of  President  de  Gaulle  In  France 
and  a  general  distrust  of  the  vaclllatiug.  on- 
again-off-agaln  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

All  those  closest  to  this  problem  agree  that 
It  is  vitally  necessary  for  a  delegation  of  the 
NATO  task  force  to  conduct  a  study  trip  to 
Prance  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
De  Gaulle  and  other  high  ranking  French 
Government  officials  to  attempt  to  find  a  way 
to  restore  the  strength  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
Should  we  foil  to  preserve  the  organization 
of  free  governments,  the  Communists  will  be 
able  to  claim  a  tremendous  victory  and  the 
future  of  a  free  Europe  will  be  In  serious 
Jeopardy. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  NATO  task 
force.  I  will  be  named  as  one  of  the  delegates 
on  the  mission.  This  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leam  at  firsthand  the  extent  of  the 
trouble  facing  the  NATO  alliance  and  what 
changes  in  our  foreign  policy  are  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  organization. 

WASHINGTON   REPORTS 

My  weekly  report  from  Washington  Is  now 
being  sent  to  23  radio  stations  covering  the 
Seventh  District.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions which  are  helping  to  keep  the  people 
of  the  district  informed  about  their  Govern- 
ment. 


Henry  Kaufman,  9  Years  Old,  Savea  Life 
of  Fellow  Scout 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    Tcr.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  GRO\'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer.  9-year-old  Henry  Kaufman  was 
enjoying  a  day  of  fun  at  Tanner  Beach, 
Copiague.  Long  Island.  N.Y..  when  he 
heard  a  call  for  help.  A  fellow  Cub 
Scout.  Raymond  Decker,  had  been  swim- 
ming in  water  over  his  head  and  having 
developed  a  cramp  in  his  leg,  he  started 
to  sink.  Henry  swam  over  to  the  strick- 
en boy  and  managed  to  pull  him  10 
or  15  yards  to  shallow  water,  where 
adult,s  assisted  him  and  began  admin- 
istering first  aid. 

Henry  was  honored  at  a  recent  cere- 
mony  attended   by   all   Scout   units  of 
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Coplague,  Copiague  school  ofBclals,  Scout 
council  officials  and  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  ForelKn  Wars  post.  Mr.  Walter 
G.  Heimb'jch,  his  cubmaster.  presented 
him  with  a  Silver  Honor  Medal  for  up- 
holding the  high  principles  of  scouting. 

In  addition,  he  was  given  a  hand 
painted  neckerchief  by  a  very  grateful 
Raymond  Decker,  the  boy  whose  life 
he  .saved.  Chief  Robert  Ritzert  of  the 
Copiague  Fire  Department  presented 
both  boys  with  a  scouters  first  aid  kit — 
to  Henry,  for  his  lifesaving  deal,  and  to 
Raymond,  for  remaining  calm  during  tils 
ordeal. 

I  was  honored  to  be  present  when  the 
National  Council  of  Scouting  presented 
Henry  with  the  Certificate  of  Merit,  the 
third  highest  award  given  to  a  Scout  for 
such  outstanding  deeds,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  him  tor  his  courage 
and  splendid  example 


EducatioD  Today  and  in  the  Future 


I  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICCfT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
sert Into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  on  Saturday.  September 
n,  1965,  at  the  dedication  of  Mercy  High 
School,  a  girls  school,  in  Middlelown, 
Conn.,  in  my  congressional  district.  In 
it,  I  am  expressing  some  general  views  on 
education  today  and  in  the  future. 

The  address  reads  as  follows: 
ad0a£s3    dt    conchessmam    william    l,    st. 

Once.  Dedicatton  dp  Merct  High  School. 

MiDOLETON,  Conn  ,  Septembkb  11,  196S 

Bishop  Hlnes,  Monslgnor  St.  Onge,  Rev- 
erend Clergy.  Mayor  Dooley,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. It  is  a  great  privilege  tor  me  and  a  high 
honor  to  participate  in  the  dedication  cere- 
monies this  morning  of  this  very  fine  edifice 
which  Is  to  serve  as  a  house  of  learning  for 
our  youth. 

I  Wiis  very  happy  to  accept  your  invitation 
and  OS  a  token  of  my  esteem  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  Mercy  High  School  a  U.S.  flag,  which 
was  flown  over  the  tJ.S.  Capitol  in  Washing- 
ton at  my  request  for  this  memorable  oc- 
casion. May  this  flag  serve  as  an  Inspiration 
to  all  those  who  have  given  a  helping  hand 
In  malting  possible  the  construction  of  this 
building,  as  well  as  to  our  youngsters  who 
win  be  using  this  building  aa  a  fountain  of 
knowledge. 

Mercy  High  School,  I  am  told.  wUl  open 
with  an  enrollment  of  600  girls  and  will 
eventually  accommodate  more  than  900  girls. 
Not  only  Is  the  building  moet  up  to  date, 
but  so  are  also  Its  educational  faculties.  Its 
variety  of  courses,  and  the  prospects  It  holds 
forth  for  Its  students.  For  all  of  this.  I 
want  to  commend  the  diocesan  ofllclals  for 
their  foresight  and  devotion  In  making  It 
a  reality. 

Benjamin  Pr.ankUn  once  said.  "An  Invest- 
ment In  knowledge  pays  the  best  Interest." 
This  has  t>een  a  guide  to  generations  of 
.Americans.  This  Is  even  more  true  In  our 
own  generation  where  not  only  are  more 
people  getting  an  education,  but  there  Is  also 
a  growing  demand  for  more  education.  An 
elementary    school    education    and    a    high 


school  education  are  today  regarded  ae  in- 
sufflclent,  one  cannot  get  very  far  merely 
with  high  school  learning  In  today's  world. 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  my  view  that 
education  serves  three  major  purposes  in 
OUT  American  society  today.  Let  me  point 
them  out  briefly: 

First,  It  not  only  Improves  the  prospects 
for  greater  Income,  but  what  Is  more  Im- 
portant Is  that  education  enhances  the  qual- 
ity of  a  person's  life  and  his  understanding 
of  life. 

Second,  education  has  become  most  es- 
sential to  our  survival  as  a  nation.  For  this 
reason.  Congress  appropriates  vast  sums  of 
money  each  year  for  defense,  for  space  ex- 
ploration, and  for  other  needs  that  will  give 
our  Nation  the  fwwer  to  survive.  But  we 
must  also  educate  the  men  and  women  of 
tnis  Nation  and  prepare  them  to  carry  out 
these  programs. 

Third,  education  Is  the  Indispensable  key 
to  the  economic  growth  and  development  of 
our  country,  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  people  Caplt.il  and  labor  ulone  are 
not  enough,  we  must  also  have  an  educated 
and  skilled  labor  force  In  order  to  grow  and 
develop  economically. 

Therefore.  It  Is  Just  as  Important  to  Invest 
In  human  beings  as  It  Is  to  Invest  In  fac- 
tories. In  equipment,  and  In  Increasing  our 
industrial  production.  Investment  In  educa- 
tion. In  the  acquisition  of  skills.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  better  and  more  Intelligent  hu- 
man beings  is.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  most 
Important.  In  one  of  his  famous  essays, 
written  back  In  1917,  the  distinguished 
English  philosopher,  Alfred  North  White- 
head, said : 

"In  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  rule 
Is  absolute — the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  Intelligence  is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroisms,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not 
all  your  wit,  and  not  all  your  victories 
on  land  and  sea.  can  move  back  the  finger 
of  fate.  Today  we  maintain  ourselves;  to- 
morrow, science  will  have  moved  forward  yet 
one  more  step.  And  there  will  be  no  appeal 
from  the  Judgment  which  will  then  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  uneducated." 

Today,  nearly  a  half  century  later,  we  can 
appreciate  that  warning.  In  fact.  2  or  3 
ve.irs  ago  an  eminent  American  scientist.  Dr 
Lee  Du  Bridge,  president  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  voiced  a  similar 
warning  when  he  said: 

"The  Individual  who  Is  the  best  candidate 
for  the  unemployment  roUs,  the  best  candi- 
date for  being  a  misfit  In  our  society.  Is  the 
one  whose  educational  experience  has  been 
improperly  guided  or  prematurely  Inter- 
rupted." 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  at  this 
point  that  both  the  present  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  previous  Congress — In  both  of  which 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  the  rep^ 
sentatlve  for  eastern  Connecticut — have 
done  a  great  deal  In  passing  major  legisla- 
tion to  benefit  all  levels  of  our  educational 
system:  Elementary,  secondary,  higher 
ediicatlon,  vocational  education,  and  others. 
It  Is  being  done  primarily  for  the  purpoise 
of  Increasing  our  national  Investment  In 
education,  in  order  to  enable  our  country 
and  otir  people  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
the  dlfDcult  problems  of  the  future. 

As  the  new  school  year  opens  all  over  this 
blessed  land,  we  have  some  53  million  young 
people  enrolled  In  our  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  all  other  types  of 
schools.  This  is  about  28  percent  or  more 
than  a  fourth  of  our  total  population.  But 
let  me  cite  to  you  a  few  more  figures  which, 
I  believe,  are  quite  Interesting.  It  costs  about 
»36  billion  a  year  to  maintain  our  country's 
public  and  private  schools.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  In  1940,  It  cost  only  83  4  bUUon — 
so  that  today  we  spend  10  times  as  much 
for  education. 

The  growing  demand  for  education  has 
been  most  spectacular  in  the  field  of  higher 


education.  In  1940  we  had  14  million  stu. 
dents  In  our  colleges;  last  year,  it  was  ai. 
most  5  million.  In  about  10  years  from  nos 
we  expect  to  have  between  8  and  10  million 
students  In  our  colleges.  When  you  also  con- 
sider the  fact  that  nearly  2 ','4  million  personi 
are  employed  as  teachers,  instructors,  and 
professors  In  our  schools  and  colleges,  you 
can  well  realize  the  slgnlflcaAce  of  educaUoo 
as  one  of  our  greatest  Industries.  Pranlclj,  i 
can  tblnlt  of  no  other  Industry  that  is  mon 
Important. 

In  very  recent  days,  all  of  us  were  breath- 
lessly watching  the  amazing  feat  of  t« 
Americans  hurtimg  through  space  for  8  con- 
tinuous days.  Not  only  were  the  eyes  of  tht 
whole  world  upon  them,  but  through  them 
and  their  phenomenal  achievement  we  trted 
to  look  far  beyond  the  Inky  blackness  cutsldi 
the  window  of  their  space  capsule — out  Into 
space  and  time  when  man  will  be  nble  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  moon  and  of  dis- 
tant stars  that  lie  countless  of  miUluns  of 
miles  away.  I  am  not  talking  of  sclena 
Action.  I  am  talking  of  something  th.-ii  ha 
become  a  possibility  in  our  own  day. 

I  see  a  similar  analogy  in  our  dedication  ot 
this  building  today.  In  dedicating  Mctcj 
High  School,  we  should  also  try  to  see  fir 
beyond  the  bricks  and  the  mortar  of  tha 
btUldlng  toward  the  deeper  meaning  of  what 
this  school  will  represent  In  an  age  such  ai 
ours.  We  should  think  about  the  kind  at 
education  Mercy  High  School,  opening  la 
1985,  wUl  provide  to  fultu-e  generations  0! 
young  Americana  who  will  devote  much  0: 
their  time  and  energy  In  further  develop- 
ment of  science  and  technology,  of  space 
exploration  and  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Of  coune, 
I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  educational  needs  of  our  time  will  tn 
based  solely  upon  the  demands  of  our  spacj 
effort.  I  merely  cite  It  as  an  example  tc 
point  up  the  different  and  dUBcult  age  W! 
are  now  entering.  In  addition  to  space  ex- 
ploration and  space  travel,  there  arc  otho 
changing  aspects  of  our  world — perhaps  no 
less  dramatic — which  are  catising  major  al- 
terations of  the  concept  of  education  m  om 
day  and  what  such  education  mutt 
accomplish. 

For  example,  increasing  automation  ol 
nearly  all  Jobs  and  all  Industries  Is  rapldlj 
Imposing  upon  education  the  responilSillt! 
of  training  our  young  people  for  employment 
which  requires  skill.  In  earlier  days,  even 
up  to  a  few  years  ago.  there  was  plenty  ol 
room  for  the  energetic,  but  unskUled,  youit 
to  and  a  Job  on  the  farm.  In  a  factory.  01  in 
the  business  world.  In  many  of  those  Job! 
a  high  school  diploma  was  not  essential 
Today,  however,  there  Is  almost  no  room  lot 
an  Individual  possessing  this  limited  educa- 
tion. A  high  school  diploma  is  the  ba-t 
mlnUnum  for  employment.  What  is  needej 
today  are  young  people  who  are  equippM 
with  the  advanced  knowledge  and  the  skll-' 
that  are  prerequisite  for  being  able  to  p«-"- 
form  In  the  complex  and  sophisticated  JoW 
that  are  developing  In  our  era. 

So  It  is  that  Mercy  High  School,  as  otbt: 
high  schools  all  over  the  land,  wUl  have  tc 
offer  Its  thousands  of  students  In  the  coml-! 
years  a  quality  of  education  that  is  muci 
higher,  and  a  quantity  of  education  that  » 
much  greater,  than  schools  ever  before  W 
had  to  provide. 

Moreover,  because  automation  erases  over- 
night tlie  needs  for  many  types  of  wor^ 
whUe  at  the  same  time  creating  ll"  »«' 
for  new  types  Just  as  rapidly,  our  schools  rl 
have  to  educate  our  young  people  to  the  loo 
that  they  may  have  to  train  and  retrain 
for  different  sorts  of  Jobs  In  their  UfetlBW^ 
High  schools  tn  America  will  no  longer  » 
able  to  say  to  their  students,  "pick  a  carec 
stick  firmly  to  your  choice,  and  start  pf»-_ 
paring  for  It."  instead,  they  will  saj:  "^• 
vour  mind  to  the  fact  that  the  changln; 
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vorld  you  live  In  demands  that  you  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  retrain  yourself  for  the 
work  that  Is  currently  available." 

This  Idea  of  educating  for  change  will  not 
be  limited  to  Joljs.  however.  It  may  also  ex- 
tend to  many  other  areas.  The  rapidity  of 
social  change,  brought  on  by  technological 
development,  is  also  demanding  that  Indl- 
Tldu?-ls  be  educated  to  a  broadness  of  mind 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  adjust 
to  changing  patterns  of  living.  Individuals 
viU  have  to  be  open  to  exploring  and  accept- 
ing many  new  Ideas  and  luiaccustomed  ways 
ot  doing  things. 

To  really  succeed  In  providing  this  new 
sort  ol  education  that  I  have  been  talking 
about.  America's  schools  will  have  to  alter 
locne  of  their  approaches  to  learning  and 
fotae  of  their  practices.  They  will  have  to 
adopt  the  very  open,  questioning  attitude 
that  t  hey  should  be  Instilling  In  their  young 
people 

Tes;  our  education  In  the  coming  years 
will  have  to  be  different  in  the  ways  I  have 
indicated,  and  in  many  other  ways  which  we 
have  not  yet  thought  of.  But,  for  all  the 
emptiasls  that  I  have  placed  on  the  need  for 
education  to  adjust  to  the  new  demands  of 
cnanglng  world  conditions,  I  would  certainly 
not  want  anyone  to  think  that  this  la  the 
only  demand  education  should  be  concerned 
•bout.    Indeed,  this  is  very  far  from  the  case. 

There  is  another  whole  area  for  which  ed- 
ucation bears  great  responsibility — one  that 
15  universal  and  unchanging,  no  matter  what 
'be  age — and  this  Is  the  obligation  to  pre- 
pare Individuals  for  moral  and  responsible 
iiving  with  their  fellow  men. 

In  this  task.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mercy 
High  School  will  excel.  For.  in  keeping  with 
■Jie  uge-old  tradition  of  Catholic  learning.  I 
know  that  Mercy  High  School  will  be  firmly 
dedicated  to  educating  its  yo-ath  In  the 
pnnciples  of  Industry,  integrity,  morality, 
understanding,  and  duty. 

These  timeless  virtues  should  not  merely 
w  thought  of  as  byproducts  of  education. 
or  products  of  education  which  are  secondary 
to  acidemic  learning.  Rather,  they  should 
be  thought  of  as  being  at  the  heart  of  the 
purpose  of  learning,  particularly  In  our  age. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  that  If  our  youth  Is 
aot  ln.structed  toward  these  alms,  there  is 
very  little  hope  that  we  can  ever  achieve  a 
world  ol  honest  prosperity,  true  moral  values, 
and  lasting  peace. 

Education  today,  more  than  ever  before, 
Man  the  responsibility  for  preparing  Indlvld- 
'oals  ftith  the  Inner  strength  and  Intellectual 
'inderstanding  to  enable  them  to  cope  with 
;ire  In  an  age  pressured  not  only  by  constant 
■' ■'■  -  pid  change — but  also  where  Instant 

:■.:::. ...tlon  of  whole  populations  is  an  ever- 
;..'c.s(i,t  possibility. 

Tiiy  moral  and  mental  stamina  of  our  peo- 
■Jle  win,  I  believe,  have  much  to  do  with 
whether  the  continual  International  In- 
^-denta  we  live  with  dally  are  ever  allowed 
to  mushroom  Into  this  horrible  specter  of 
iiomlc  annihilation. 

Education  has  a  primary  responsibility  to 
provide  us.  as  individuals  and  as  a  society. 
vith  the  values  and  awareness  that  can  deep- 
en info  this  necessarj'  moral  and  mental 
-";rengih. 

Mori^over.  our  schools  must  provide  our 
young  people  with  the  tools  to  earn  a  living. 
5ut.  tliey  must  also  provide  our  youth  with  a 
rtaodard  for  living  which  will  give  meaning 
not  only  to  the  Job  being  done,  but  also  to 
ll-'e  itself. 

Mercy  High  School  will  have  to  teach  Its 
voung  people  to  become  citizens  of  the  world 
»ho  realize  their  responsibility  not  only  to 
their  own  Nation  but.  as  in  the  teachings  of 
^e  church,  to  the  peoples  of  all  other  na- 
tions as  well.  The  teaching  of  International 
'lairs  Is  only  one  port  of  this.  Another 
"lually  important  part  Is  the  teaching  that 
^  men.  no  matter  what  their  race,  creed, 
i»  natti-jnallty.  are   motivated   by   the  same 
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human  needs  and  are  worthy.  In  the  eyes  of 
God.  of  the  same  human  iove. 

.As  we  dedicate  Mercy  High  School  today. 
I  would  urge  that  we  all  dwell  on  these 
thoughts,  for.  If  we  In  America  can  reaffirm 
In  our  educational  practice  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation which  holds  the  development  of  the 
truly  moral  man  as  its  highest  achievement, 
then  I  believe  we  will  be  well  on  the  path 
to  creating  the  kind  of  citizens  our  country 
and  the  world  need,  if  our  Nation  and  hu- 
manity are  to  survive. 

The  great  American  poet,  Carl  Sandburg, 
in  a  poem  entitled  "A  New  America,"  did  not 
visualize  America  In  the  future  as  a  land  of 
despair,  but  as  a  land  created  by  God.  Here 
is  the  way  he  expressed  it: 

"I  see  America,  not  In  the  setting  sun  of  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us. 
I  see  -America  in  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising 

sun 
Fresh  from  the  burning,  creotlve  hand  of 

God. 
I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possible 
to  men  and  women  of  will  and  vision." 

In  this  task,  may  we  all  pray  that  Mercy 
High  School  win,  with  the  help  of  God  and 
the  dedication  of  Its  teachers,  be  highly  suc- 
cessful In  Its  efforts  to  help  provide  for  our 
Nation  the  people  of  will  and  vision  of  whom 
the  poet  sings. 
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HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALAS AM  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'XS 

Wednesday,  September  15,  2965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  my 
WashU^gton  Report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  June 
10,  1965. 

Washington  Report 

( By    Congressman    Joa    Martin,    Seventh 
District,    Alabama  i 

THE    NATO   TASK    FORCE 

The  threat  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  because  of  the  widening  split 
between  the  United  States  and  Prance  Is  one 
of  the  moet  serious  problems  faced  by  the 
free  world.  Because  of  my  deep  concern  for 
the  deteriorating  relationships  between  our 
Government  and  those  of  once  friendly  al- 
lies. I  am  grateful  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  confidence  they  expre-ssed  in  me  by 
naming  me  to  the  Republican  NATO  Ta.«!k 
Force  and  further,  by  Including  me  as  one 
of  the  four  members  of  a  study  mission 
which  leaves  June  11  for  France  to  see  what 
the  Republican  party  can  do.  as  the  minority 
party  In  Congress,  in  helping  to  bolster  our 
foreign  policy,  This  study  commission  Is 
going  to  Paris  with  the  full  approval,  and  In 
fact,  at  the  urging  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Our  mission  Is  strictly  nonpartisan 
and  Is  being  made  In  the  Interest  of  our 
country  so  that  we  may  give  a  flrstband  re- 
port on  our  findings  to  our  Republican  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people.  The  trip 
will  demonstrate,  as  clearly  jj;  anything  we 
can  do,  the  unity  of  the  American  people. 

In  preparation  for  the  mission,  meetings 
have  been  held  this  week  between  the  four- 
member  commission  and  Richard  Nixon  on 
Monday,  with  former  President  Elsenhower 
on  Tuesday  and  with  other  key  flgureft 
Wednesday  and  Tbxirsday. 


Briefly  the  purpose  of  our  mission  is  to: 
Alert  the  American  people  to  ihe  deepen- 
ing crisis  In  NATO  and  help  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation;  to  learn  at  flr&t  hand  the  rea- 
son for  the  disagreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Prance  and  how  bad  li  really  is; 
to  aid  our  Government.  In  shaping  a  policy 
whlcli  will  best  meet  and  solve  the  problems 
which  exist  among  member  nations  oi  NATO. 
Published  reports  that  Senator  Ddiksen 
opposed  the  mission  have  been  denied  bv  the 
Senator.  The  head  of  the  NATO  Tn^k  Force. 
Congresenuin  Pavl  Findley,  of  Illlnoifi.  met 
with  Senator  DniKSEN  and  reported  the  Sen- 
ator was  In  full  agreement  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  mission.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  this  Important  trip.  I  am  paying  all  of  my 
own  traveling  expenses. 

SIDELIGHTS  OF  HOW  UNION  DVES  ARE  SPENT 

As  Congress  prepares  to  act  on  the  Presi- 
dent's demand  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  take  away  from  the 
Stat«s  the  right  to  protect  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  a  free  choice  to  Join  a  union.  It  may 
be  well  to  study  some  of  the  statement?  made 
by  union  leaders  in  recent  congressional 
hearings.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the 
hearlugs  of  the  special  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  the  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) . 
Congressman  Robert  Griffin,  of  Michigan, 
had  the  following  exchanges  with  Sidney 
ZagTi.  legislative  counsel  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union,  and  A-  C.  Skinner,  president  of  the 
International  tJnlon  of  Mine.  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers. 

Congressman  GnirnN  asked  Mr.  Zagrl  If 
he  believed  the  dues  of  union  member* 
should  be  spent  for  political  purposes  and  to 
elect  candidates  to  office: 

"Mr.  Zacri.  I  can't  speak  for  the  expendi- 
tures in  any  Stato  because  those  expenditures 
would  be  more  within  the  confines  of  apecia! 
knowledge  of  the  Director  of  Politics  In  that 
State, 

"However,  assuming  for  the  Eake  of  argu- 
ment that  this  was  done,  that  there  was  a 
contribution  of  union  funds  In  a  State  elec- 
tion or  in  a  local  election,  I  will  not  concede 
that  thLs  Is  not  a  proper  activity  because  I 
believe  that  the  welfare  of  a  union,  whether 
It  la  at  the  State,  local,  or  national  level,  is 
directly  affected  by  decisions  made  by  city 
councils.  State  legislatures,  or  this  Congrees. 

"Mr.  Gbitfin.  You  acknowledge  that  In 
general  the  Teamsters  Union  funds  are  used 
to  support  candidates  in  elections  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  and  you  think  that  la 
a  proper  use? 

"Mr  Zachi.  I  say  we  would  be  derelict  in 
our  duty  to  ovir  membership  If  we  didn't." 

From  this  testimony  of  a  national  union 
leader  it  la  clear  that  in  a  union  shop 
where  a  man  must  Join  the  union  or  lose 
his  job,  his  dues  may  be  used  to  elect  a 
candidate  for  public  office  even  though  that 
candidate  Is  opposed  by  the  Individual  union 
member.  I  say  that  is  against  every  princi- 
ple of  freedom  In  these  united  States  and 
yet.  repeal  of  section  14(b)  wUl  force  union 
membership  on  all  workers  in  Alabama. 

A  statement  from  the  teetimony  of  Mr. 
Skinner  in  this  same  heartng  Is  even  more 
startling. 

"Mr.  GRimN.  Is  your  union  affiliated  with 
the  AFL-CIO? 

"Mr.  Skinner.  No.  sir. 

"Mr.  GaxFTTN.  Wore  you  expelled  by  the 
AFL-CIO? 

"Mr.  Skinner.  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Gritfin.  For  what  reason,  allegedly 
or  otherwise? 

"Mr.  SKiNNsa.  Well,  allegedly  the  reason 
was  for  sympathies,  or  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

"Mr.  GRirriN.  Is  it  a  fact  that  In  1962 
the  US.  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
found  that  your  union  was  Communist  In- 
filtrated or  dominated? 
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"Mr  Skinneb.  The  Board.  Itself,  found 
Uiat;  yes." 

Even  though  a  union  Is  CoramunUt  con- 
tyolled.  Alabama  workers  could  be  forced 
to  Join  If  th?  right  to  work  laws  of  our 
State  are  made  Illegal  by  repeal  of  cectlon 
14ibi.  I  am  sure,  and  my  mail  supports 
my  belief,  that  many  union  members  In  Ala- 
bama lire  deeply  concerned  with  the  free- 
dom of  choice  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union 
and  therefore,  they  are  against  repeal  of  this 
protection  In  the  labor  laws.  In  a  recent 
questionnaire  which  I  sent  to  over  80.000 
people  in  the  ScvcntJi  District  and  upon 
which  more  than  II  [>ercent  returned  the 
questionnaire,  64  percent  of  those  answer- 
inn  opposed  repeal  of  .section  14(b).  Only 
16  4  percent  favored  repeal,  and  the  rest  had 
no  opinion. 


Congressman  Howard's  Address  at  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Learning,  Lal<ewood, 
N.J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, tlie  Hcnorablj  James  J.  Howard, 
Third  District,  New  Jersey,  made  a  most 
significant  address  on  tlie  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  a  new  dining  hall  at  the 
world  renowned  Institute  for  Advanced 
Lcarniiig  at  Lakewood,  N.J. 

The  late  Rabbi  Aaron  Kotler.  Z.L..  who 
founded  the  Beth  Medrash  Govoha.  was 
Indeed  a  .spiritual  Kiant  among  Torah 
scholars  who  evoked  homage  and  world 
recosnition  in  his  own  time  and  in  our 
pencration.  It  is  mo.st  fitting  that  this 
Institute  for  Advanced  Learning  has 
been  named  in  his  memory. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  which 
raised  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  complete 
the  masmificpnt  structure  which  houses 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Learning. 

From  the  beginning  and  throughout 
my  association  with  the  .school,  the  in- 
stitute was  conceived  as  a  school  tor 
scholars,  a  place  of  learning  for  those 
exceptional  students  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  and  very  existence  are  con- 
secrated solely  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Book.  It  was  to  be  an  institute  for  ad- 
vanced study,  a  training  ground  for  ex- 
cellence. To  be  accepted  as  a  student 
was  to  be  a  mark  of  achievement. 

Today,  the  irustitute  has  a  graduate 
department  of  150  .student-scholars — a 
postgraduate  department  of  71  fellow- 
ship scholars — a  total  of  221  dedicated 
scholars  who  come  from  17  States  and 
9  foreign  countries. 

Graduates  of  the  Institute  fill  impor- 
tant posts  in  religious  educational  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  Nation.  15 
States  and  in  3  foreign  countries:  90 
serve  as  heads  and  teachers  in  Hebrew 
schools  of  higher  learning:  21  serve  as 
deans,  principals  and  administrators  in 
Hebrew  schools  of  hipher  learning:  23 
serve  as  day  school  teachers  and  in  other 
Jewish  community  work:  and  42  occupy 
pulpits  as  rabbis. 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague's  remarks 
make  worthwhile  reading  and  that  is  why 
I  include  the  text  of  the  address  in  the 
Record: 

Address   or    James   J.   How.^RD.   Member   of 
CONGRESS,  Dedication  of  New  Dining  Hall, 
BriH  Medkash  Govoha.  Rabbi  Aaron  Kot- 
ler INSTiTL-TE,  September  12.  1065 
■My  son.  eat   thou  honey,  because  It   Is 
good;  and  the  honeycomb,  which  Is  sweet  to 
thy  taste:  so  shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom 
be  unto  thy  soul:  when  thou  hast  found  It. 
then  there  shall  be  a  reward,  and  thy  ex- 
pectation shall   not   be  cut  oil."— Proverbs, 
chapter  24,  verses  13  and  14. 

This  text  has  appealed  to  me  for  the  pres- 
ent occasion  because  it  has  reference  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Immediate  object  of  our 
dedication,  this  new  dining  hall,  and  to  the 
Kirger,  more  general  purpose  of  the  institute 
and  school  which  It  is  built  to  serve.  Those 
who  come  to  eat  food  in  this  noble  dining 
hall,  eating  food  selected  and  prepared  In 
accordance  with  long-established  religious 
dietary  rules,  will  surely  find  goodness  and 
sweetness  in  that  food,  as  well  as  the  nourish- 
ment they  need  for  the  strength  to  pursue 
their  exacting  scriptural  studies.  So.  too.  tn 
the  studies  they  undertake  in  the  Beth  Med- 
rash Govoha.  this  school  for  scholars,  they 
will  experience  the  sweetness  of  the  truest, 
deepest,  and  highest  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of 
the  Torah.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  students  here,  who  are  preparing  to  lead 
and  guide  and  teach  the  leaders  and  guides 
and  teachers  of  Israel,  should  be  housed  and 
fed  In  a  manner  beflttlng  the  nobility  of 
their  calling,  and  the  loftiness  of  their  en- 
deavor. The  calm  and  noble  beauty  of  this 
room  is  well  planned  for  the  least  possible 
interruption  to  a  scholar's  meditations  on 
the  subtleties  of  scriptural  language,  or  the 
depths  of  moral  and  spiritual  meaning. 

One  of  the  finest  attributes  of  the  Jewish 
tradition  is  the  primary  importance  given, 
in  Jewish  life,  to  learning,  and  particularly 
to  that  most  precious  learning,  the  study  of 
Scripture.  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  own  admiration  for 
that  tradition,  and  my  happiness  In  noting 
that  Christian  scholarship,  both  among  Prot- 
estants and  among  Catholics,  has  In  recent 
years  shown  a  strong  revival  of  Interest 
in  the  direct  study  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
in  the  historical,  archaeological,  and  linguis- 
tic studies  that  tend  to  illuminate  the  scrip- 
tural text.  There  has  been.  too.  a  refresh- 
ing willingness  among  Biblical  scholars  of 
dltrerent  faiths  to  share  their  knowledge, 
and  discuss  their  problems.  One  Interest- 
ing outcome  of  this  phenomenon,  of  which 
you  may  have  heard.  Is  the  new  edition,  ap- 
proved for  use  by  Catholics,  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
at  first  prepared  entirely  under  Protestant 
auspices.  Of  more  lasting  significance, 
doubtless.  Is  the  custom,  now  more  and  more 
observed,  of  stamng  the  divinity  schools  and 
schools  of  religion.  In  the  various  univer- 
sities, with  scripture  scholars  belonging  to 
various  religious  traditions.  In  this  develop- 
ment, most  profitable  and  advantageous  to 
the  students  In  our  American  universities, 
I  foresee  a  great  future  value  for  the  Beth 
Medrash  Govoha.  as  scholars,  well  prepared 
here,  may  go  forth  to  enkindle.  In  the  stu- 
dents of  secular  universities,  the  fire  of 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Torah.  This 
Instlttite  for  advanced  Torah  studies,  this 
training-ground  for  excellence,  must  spread 
Its  Influence,  not  through  Jewish  institu- 
tions alone,  but  through  all  schools  and  uni- 
versities that  try  to  give  to  their  students 
the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  the  scriptures. 
May  your  students,  fed  in  this  hall  on  the 
food  of  the  body,  and  fed  In  the  rest  of  this 
school  on  the  food  of  the  mind,  live  up  to 


your  highest  hopes  for  them.  May  they  servj 
as  channels  for  the  highest  wisdom  known  to 
man.  and  teachers  of  the  highest  code  of 
ethical  conduct. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  that  Lakewood 
should  be  honored,  as  the  home  of  so  out- 
standing a  religious  and  Intellectual  institu- 
tion as  the  Rabbi  Aaron  Kotler  Instltutf 
for  Advanced  Learning.  Tlie  dignity  and 
repose  of  this  line  building,  admirably 
adapted  both  for  solitary  study  and  medita. 
tlon.  and  for  group  discussion  and  occasional 
sociability,  will  surely  aid  In  the  formation  of 
a  new  generation  of  splendid  Torah  scholare 
m  whom  the  name  of  the  founder.  Rav  Aaron 
Kotler.  will  be  deser\edly  blessed  over  «na 
over  again.  For  as  a  father  is  blessed  In  tht 
succeeding  generations  of  his  sons,  and  his 
sons'  sons,  so  Is  a  teacher  blessed  In  the  stu- 
dents who  follow  him,  and  In  their  turn 
become  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  teach- 
ers. And  in  this  connection.  It  Is  surely 
appropriate  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Rav  Shnur 
Kotler,  who  stands  here  as  the  second  genera- 
tion in  each  of  these  aspects,  being  both  i 
son  succeeding  to  the  place  of  his  father  it 
this  house,  and  a  teacher  carrying  on  the 
tradition  of  his  teacher.  It  Is  fortunate  for 
Lakewood.  and  for  the  Beth  Medrash  Govohs 
that  such  a  teacher  had  such  a  pupil:  that 
such  a  father  had  such  a  son;  and  that  tht 
Institution  founded  by  the  father  is  shosr- 
Ing  such  growth  and  promise  under  tfcf 
leadership  of  the  son. 

Prom  generation  to  generation.  s.m 
through  many  years  to  come,  may  this  scboc: 
of  holy  vflsdom  and  righteousness,  and  thu 
dining  hall  within  It,  stand  before  the  worW 
as  a  spectacular  fulfillment  of  the  riddle  oi 
Samson,  under  the  figure  of  the  honeycomb 
In  the  carcass  of  a  lion:  "Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong 
came  forth   sweetness." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  196S 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  several  days  now  I  have  offered  for 
the  Information  of  my  colleagues,  exam- 
ples of  benefits  to  servicemen  dying  from 
service-connected  causes  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere.  I  want  to  offer  the  example 
today  of  a  captain  who  has  served  7 
years  at  the  time  of  Jiis  death  and  who 
leaves  a  widow,  age  27.  and  two  children, 
ages  1  and  3 : 

SuRVTvoRSHip     Benefits     fob     SERvtcEMC 

Dttno  Pt.om  Service-Connected  CAt^sES 

asscmftions 

1.  Captain,  US.  Army; 

2.  Age  25  at  death; 

3.  Death  was  service  connected: 

4.  Seven  years*  service  at  death; 

5.  Three  years  in  grade  at  death; 

6.  Average  earnings  $558.60  a  month  (b«* 
pay) ; 

7.  Left  a  widow,  age  25,  and  two  children. 
ages  1  and  3; 

8.  Widow  lives  out  her  expectation  of  W 
(50ayear6l; 

9.  Children  receive  maximum  number  b 
payments: 

10.  Widow  does  not  remarry. 


Payee 

Pajrtai! 
agency 

Type  of  paj-nicnt 

Payment  Payment 

period         rate 
(months) 

Total 
pay- 
ments 

WMow — - ... 

HEW... 
HEW... 
HEW 

Social  security ,—,.„., 

..    do 

'204 

"22S 
•  ISS 

era 

M 
30 

$102.00 
10X00 
102.00 
112.  W 
188.00 

iiaoo 

110.00 

$20,808 
2S.704 
23.286 
18.S1J 

114. 402 

a,  MO 

3.  SCO 

VA 

VA 

VA 

VA 

Sociol  security  (38  U.S.C.  tt2M\ 

DiaabiUty  lusurance  compeosatlOD 

WOEA 

WOEA„ _ 

1 _    „ 

Do.... -  ... 

iilcl.il'l 

litcWW 

Total - 

310;  888 

'  rnlll  youngest  chihl  nsiichcs  age  18. 
» :f)1  ninnihs  to  «tc  18  plus  «  months  In  fulMitne  trHtninp. 
» im)  tiKinths  to  afe  18  plus  IS  itioiiltis  in  fult'tlnic  r.r^intr.i' 
t  Ittttlruilng&t  a£o62. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record  I  would  lUce  to  in- 
clude my  newsletter  to  the  people  of  my 
District  for  June  17,  1965. 

Washington  Report 

I  By  Congressman  Jim  Mabiin, 

Seventh  District,  Alab.ima) 

SUPREME   COURT    CIVE.S    COMMUNISTS 
ANOTHER    VICTORY 

By  a  5-to-4  decision  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tie  tJnited  States  has  Just  handed  the  Com- 
munlr-ts  one  of  their  bicgest  victories  to  date. 
Tlic  Supreme  (3ourt  ruled  that  a  law  passed 
bf  Congress  was  not  valid  and  that  from  now 
on  Communists  may  hold  office  In  labor 
unions.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  live  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  could  make  such  a 
decision.  By  doing  so  they  have  ruled  that 
even  though  a  person  belongs  to  an  orga- 
mz.ntlon  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  he  may 
still  hold  office  In  a  labor  union.  Many 
unions  ore  involved  in  some  of  our  most 
MDsitive  areas  in  work  on  our  missile  pro- 
pam  and  In  our  defense  industries,  but  these 
Sve  Supreme  Court  Justices  see  no  harm  In 
giving  a  Communist  union  officer  control 
over  Che  members  of  a  union  which  may  be 
involTcd  m  quite  secret  work. 

Tlie  Ave  Justices  who  see  no  liarm  In  giv- 
ing .'such  power  to  known  Communists  are 
Earl  Warren.  Hugo  Black.  William  O.  Doug- 
las, William  J.  Brennan.  Jr.,  and  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg. 

This  decision  becomes  even  more  fraught 
with  danger  when  coupled  with  the  current 
attempt  by  the  Johnson  administration  and 
the  liberals  in  Congress  to  repeal  section 
'♦(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Repeal  of 
this  section  of  the  labor  law  will  throw  out 
-Mab.-.nia's  rlght-to-work  law.  and  Alabama 
workers  will  be  forced  to  join  unions  In 
plant?  where  there  Is  a  closed  shop  This 
in  Itself  denies  the  workers  the  freedom 
of  choice  to  Join  or  not  to  Jota  a  union,  and 
that  Is  bad  enough.  Now.  If  section  14ib» 
Is  repealed,  our  workers  In  Alabama  may  be 
forced  to  Join  a  union  whose  head  Is  a  known 
Com:nunl5t  doing  his  best  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica luid  take  away  all  the  freedoms  from 
American  workers.  No  matter  how  honest. 
«lncere  and  patriotic  are  the  labor  leaders  In 
Alabama,  they  would  be  powerless  to  protect 
Iheir  members  against  the  head  of  an  In- 
ternational union  with  headquarters  in  New 


Tork  or  Chicago  or  Detroit  If  that  official 
turned  out  to  be  a  Communist. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  a 
slap  in  the  face  at  the  American  people  who 
demanded  a  curb  on  Communist  activity,  on 
the  Congress  which  pas-scd  a  law  to  prevent 
Communists  from  holding  office  In  labor  un- 
ions and  against  the  honest  American  labor 
unions  which  struggled  so  hard  to  get  rid 
of  Communists  and  Communist-dominated 
unions. 

BEWARE.    THERE    IS    A    HAND    IN     YOtJB    POCKET 

Many  of  us  have  experienced  the  sudden 
panic  of  finding  out  that  we  have  lost  all  our 
money  because  a  thief  picked  our  pocket. 
You  probably  wouldn't  notice  it  If  he  were 
able  to  sneak  out  a  dollar  at  a  time.  That 
is.  you  wouldn't  until  all  your  money  was 
gone,  and  then  you  would  be  Just  as  help- 
less as  If  he  had  taken  It  all  at  once.  Right 
now  the  pocket  of  every  American  citizen  is 
being  picked  Uirough  inflation.  Tlie  dollar 
you  have  is  worth  less  every  day,  as  It  buys 
less  because  prices  have  gone  up  as  a  result 
of  the  crazy-quilt  economics  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  Government-Inspired  Infla- 
tion is  lowering  the  value  of  the  dollar,  fur- 
ther Jeopardizing  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  and  could  result  in  disaster  for 
the  poor,  the  aged,  pensioners,  and  all  those 
the  liberals  claim  they  want  to  help. 

This  inflation  Is  caused  by  continued  deficit 
financing,  an  ever-increasing  public  debt, 
huge  Government  spending  and  tax  cuts 
without  a  corresponding  cut  in  spending. 
The  Prefident  and  his  fuzzy  thinking  eco- 
nomic advisers  are  trying  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  we  can  become  richer  by  spending 
more  money  and  that  we  can  increase  our 
wealth  by  Increasing  our  debt.  Now  you  and 
I  know  that  Is  Impossible.  Any  family  that 
continues  to  spend  more  than  it  earns  Is 
soon  in  serious  trouble.  A  nation  la  no  dif- 
ferent. We  cannot  continue  to  spend  more 
than  we  take  In  or  pile  up  huge  deficits 
without  sooner  or  later  being  called  upon  to 
pay.  When  that  day  comes,  if  we  can't  pay. 
the  dollar  will  be  worthless. 

This  Is  why  I  voted  against  Increasing  the 
debt  limit  to  $338  billion.  It  wasn't  becauEe 
I  am  against  paying  the  bills  we  have  run 
up.  but  because  I  don't  want  to  run  up  any 
more  bills.  We  have  to  stop  spending  your 
money  until  we  can  learn  to  live  within  our 
Income  and  begin  to  cut  down  this  huge  na- 
tional debt.  Since  June  1963  under  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  with  their  big 
welfare  programs,  we  have  added  »14  billion 
to  the  national  debt.  It  Is  costing  you.  the 
people.  S22.000  every  minute  of  every  day 
Just  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  debt. 

We  have  to  call  a  halt,  and  Tm  for  putting 
on  a  realistic  debt  limit  and  then  forcing 
LB  J.  and  his  fellow-spenders  to  live  within 
that  limit.  I  will  vote  against  all  unneces- 
sary spending  and  new  projects  or  expanded 
welfare  programs  until  we  bring  some  sense 
into    our    spending    policies.    This    Is    your 


money  the  President  is  spending,  not  his.  and 
it  la  up  to  Congress  to  see  that  he  does  not 
waste  It.  does  not  misuse  it  or  spend  It  Just 
to  keep  himself  and  his  party  In  office. 

NATO  TASK    rORCE 

Pour-man  study  mission  presently  In  Paria 
attempting  to  patch  disagreements  within 
NATO  Alliance.  Complete  and  factual  re- 
port after  nay  return. 


Farm  Ownership  Loans  Bulwark  the 
Family   Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    .NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TlVES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  in  Ne- 
braska, the  often  predicted  decline  and 
fall  of  rural  America  i.s  something  we 
have  never  believed  in  nor  resigned  our- 
selves to  accept. 

We  are  proud  that  our  population  re- 
mains almost  equally  divided  between 
the  rural  and  urban  communities,  that 
food  is  our  biggest  industry,  and  that 
the  family  farm  is  a  fundamental  tradi- 
tion. 

We  know  that  without  strong,  prosper- 
ous and  expanding  farm  family  agri- 
culture, both  the  economy  and  the  social 
fabric  of  America  inevitably  must  de- 
generate. Problems  can  only  be  com- 
pounded in  a  chain  reaction  of  distress 
from  farm  to  city  if  the  farmer  loses  and 
leaves  his  land,  the  businessman  in  turn 
fails  and  leaves  his  town,  the  rural  town 
declines  and  dies,  and  an  exodus  of  dis- 
possessed rural  people  move  into  cities 
which  are  unprepared  to  offer  them  gen- 
uine promise  of  opporttmity. 

Nebraskans  are  strong  in  their  deter- 
mination to  overcome  the  danger,  not 
surrender  to  such  a  trend,  and  in  our 
Stat«  this  spirit  has  been  translated  into 
action  in  many  ways. 

And  we  are  gratified  to  see  our  cause 
becoming  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
Nation.  A  great  gain  of  this  year  is 
progress  made  in  establishing  the  policy 
that  rural  problems  must  be  solved  in 
rural  areas,  not  transplanted  to  urban 
areas.  Congress  is  facing  decisively  in 
that  direction  by  moving  to  uphold  free 
family  enterprise  in  agriculture,  to  re- 
vitalize rural  communities  that  have  suf- 
fered from  the  stress  of  changine  times, 
to  give  rural  people  the  same  de.t;ree  of 
consideration  as  urban  millions  who  pre- 
dominate in  some  of  our  most  populous 
States. 

One  of  the  most  effective  actions  will 
be  to  increase  the  insured  loan  proerams 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  so 
that  private  capital  may  underwrite  an 
even  greater  volume  of  family  farm 
ownership  and  rural  community  prog- 
ress. 

In  the  Congress  this  year  we  have 
heard  many  divergent  points  of  view  on 
what  to  do  about  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. But  those  who  come  here  to 
speak  for  various  interests  in  farming 
are   imited   in  praise   of   the   Farmers 
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Home  Administration  for  the  showing 
made  In  its  program  of  family  farm 
ownership  loans. 

This  service  has  been  carried  on  for 
30  years  under  administrations  headed 
by  both  parties.  It  began  in  the  depths 
of  depression,  but  it  has  sained  in  scope 
and  importance  in  the  present  times  of 
artat  national  prosperity  when,  perhaps 
more  than  ever,  the  pressures  are  tre- 
mendous on  the  Independent  family 
striving  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

Young  couples  brave  enough  and  am- 
bitioiis  enough  to  want  to  establish  their 
own  farms,  and  experienced  farm  fam- 
ilies who  must  expand  or  improve  their 
operations  in  order  to  survive,  may  find 
that  Farmers  Home  extends  the  only 
helping  hand  within  their  reach.  This 
attency  serves  the  small  farmer  whose 
financial  problems  are  such  that  he  can- 
not deal  with  any  other  source  of  credit 
on  reasonable  terms  to  establish  or  pre- 
serve his  hold  on  the  land. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  guided  this  program  of  farm  owner- 
ship loans  to  one  of  the  finest  records 
know-n  in  the  field  of  credit. 

More  than  $1.6  billion  has  been  loaned. 
The  farms  of  150.000  families  have  been 
saved.  Almost  $1  billion  has  been  repaid 
in  principal  and  Interest.  The  interest 
collected  through  the  years  is  60  times 
as  great  as  the  amount  written  off. 

This  is  a  phenomenal  show'ing  of  re- 
payment and  solvency  for  a  lending  pro- 
gram; striking  testimony  to  the  diligence 
of  the  farmer  hi  working  his  way  out  of 
trouble  whenever  he  is  given  the  chance. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  150.000  fami- 
lies sustained  in  farming  by  these  loans 
have  paid  their  way  clear  and  graduated 
to  the  status  of  good  customers  for  reg- 
ular loan  services  of  banks  and  other 
private  lending  institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
great  and  growing  participation  by  pri- 
vate lenders  in  the  rural  Farmers  Home 
.Administration  program.  Its  emphasis 
has  .shifted  heavily  in  recent  years  from 
the  use  of  direct  loans  to  the  use  of  In- 
sured loans.  That  is  to  say.  Instead  of 
using  public  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, the  farmer  sets  his  loan  from  a. 
private  lending  Institution  and  the 
Farmers  Home  AdmirJstration  insures 
repayment. 

This  trend  has  progressed  to  the  point 
that  some  50  percent  of  the  total  loaned 
represents  Insured  loans;  but  in  Ne- 
braska we  are  well  ahead  of  that  na- 
tional average.  Sixty  percent  of  the  S47 
million  advanced  in  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  ownership  loans  in  our 
State  has  been  loaned  by  Nebraska's  own 
banks  and  other  private  lenders. 

The  irreplaceable  value  of  this  family 
farm  ownership  program  is  underscored 
in  an  accounting  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
recently  given  the  President  by  the  Sec- 
retiiry  of  AKTiculture.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  submit  for  the  Record 
that  memorandum  made  public  by  the 
White  House  on  September  7,  1965: 
Mkmorandum  to  the  President  Prom  Secre- 
TABr  or  AcBic^TLTCnz  OBvn-LE  L.  Freeman 
Following  1«  the  rSsum*  you  requested 
concerning  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's farm  ownership  loan  program  for  OscH 
1885: 


I  More  th.m  82,000  farm  families  wlio 
might  otherwlae  iuive  been  forced  to  leave 
their  farms  and  seefc  employment  In  the 
cities,  made  use  of  the  farm  ownership  loan 
progr.^m  during  flscal  1965,  to  strengthen 
their  economic  position. 

2.  ApproKlmately  S182  6  million  was  loaned 
to  12.186  f.\rm  famUles  to  buy.  enlarge  or  de- 
velop farms  or  to  refinance  debts.  An  addi- 
tional 69,846  families  continued  to  use  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  farm  ownership 
credit  obtained  In  previous  years. 

3.  Of  this  total.  890.8  million  was  used  by 
farmers  for  the  purchase  and  Unprovement  of 
needed  land  to  make  their  operations  more 
profitable.  An  additional  S30  million  was 
used  for  'arm  buUdliig  construction  and  re- 
pairs, and  more  than  $65  5  million  was  avail- 
able to  farmers  who  needed  long-term  credit 
tor  flnancl.Tg  debts  and  developing  their 
farms, 

4.  Average  annual  gross  income  of  the 
FHA  farm  ownership  borrower  Is  «16.000. 
This  adds  up  to  more  than  »i.3  billion  In 
main-street  purchasUig  power.  An  esti- 
mated S260  million  of  this  Is  spent  for  fam- 
ily living  items;  approiclmatcly  S800  million 
Is  spent  for  farm  production  materials;  and 
$260  mUUon  for  farm  equipment  and  other 
capital  improvements. 

5.  Primary  source  of  credit  for  this  pro- 
gram Is  from  smalltown  banks  and  other 
private  sources  and  insured  by  the  Farmers 
Home  AdnUnlslratlon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  e.xcept  lor  the  opportu- 
nity extended  through  this  lending  serv- 
ice, the  many  thousands  of  families  now 
working  toward  security  on  their  farms, 
contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
communities,  might  well  have  lost  the 
fight — swelled  the  numbers  of  troubled 
people  forced  to  leave  the  counti-yslde 
and  take  their  problems  of  living  to  the 
city. 

We  look  forward  in  the  year  ahead  to 
even  greater  emphasis  on  full  opportu- 
nity for  rural  people  to  conquer  their 
problems  and  preserve  a  strong  and 
x'iable  rural  society. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEX.\S 
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Wednesday.  September  15,  1365 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Veteraru'  Affairs  re- 
ported H.R.  10873  today,  with  amend- 
ments. This  is  a  bill  which  will  provide 
a  program  of  group  life  insurance  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
are  on  active  duty. 

This  insurance  program  Is  to  be  ad- 
minlst<?red  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  underwritten  by  a  group  of 
private  insurance  companies.  The  pro- 
gram Is  patiernecl  after  the  group  in- 
surance program  now  operating  for  the 
benefit  of  Federal  employees. 

The  program  will  make  $10,000  life 
insurance  available  to  any  member  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  at  a  rate  of  S2 
a  month,  or  he  may  elect  to  take  S5,000, 
at  the  rate  of  SI  per  month.  Coverage 
will  be  automatic  when  the  bill  becomes 
law. 


This  insurance  will  be  In  addition  to 
any  other  insurance  which  the  service- 
man may  have,  and  will  be  in  addition 
to  benefits  for  survivors  imder  the  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
program. 

H.R.  10873  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee.  Congressman 
Robert  Everett,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
our  Insurance  Subcommittee.  The  In- 
suiance  Subconrunittee  is  composed  of 
the  following  members:  Congressman 
KoRNECAY,  of  North  Carolina;  Congress- 
man Secrest,  of  Ohio;  Congressman 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  California; 
Congressman  Roncalio,  of  Wyoming; 
Congressman  Charles  M.  TEACtTE,  of  Cal- 
ifornia; Congressman  Ellsworth,  of 
Kansas;  and  Congressman  Ay  res,  of 
Ohio.  These  Members  have  been  work- 
ing diligently  for  a  period  of  about  .^ix 
weeks  to  produce  this  legislation,  and  we 
are  making  every  effort  to  secure  Its  en- 
actment so  that  this  coverage  can  be- 
come available  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  particularly  In  view  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

Our  Insurance  Subconunlttee  has  had 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  life  Insurance 
Industry.  A  committee  of  the  Nations 
foremost  life  insurance  experts  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  the  subcommittee 
and,  in  addition,  the  subcommittee  has 
had  the  advice  and  help  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  insurance  experts.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  also  cooper- 
ated In  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

This  legislation  is  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  has  support  in  the 
Senate,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
Senate  has  passed  Senator  Taimadce's 
bill,  S,  2127,  In  view  of  Senator  Tal- 
madce's  great  interest  In  tills  subject,  we 
feel  certain  that  we  wUl  have  the  utmost 
cooperation  of  the  Senate  In  securing  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  so  that  its 
coverage  can  immediately  become  avail- 
able to  our  servicemen  throughout  the 
world. 

Congressman  Everett,  chairman  of  the 
Insurance  Subcommittee,  suid  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fine  piece  of  work 
they  have  done,  and  Senator  Talmabci 
certainly  deserves  credit  for  his  expedi- 
ent actions  In  the  Senate. 

The  bill's  main  pronsions  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

Servicfmes's     Group    Lrrz     Insurance 

PRO0R^M 

1.  Provides  a  group  life  insurance  program 
for  all  members  of  the  uniformed  service 
who  are  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
designated  by  the  Admlnlsuator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  for  tlie  program,  which  Is  expected  to 
be  within  a  matter  of  days  after  PresldenllnJ 
approval. 

2.  Coverage  Is  automatic,  with  the  seri Ice- 
man required  to  take  affirmative  actio!i  V 
take  himself  out  of  the  program.  The  cover- 
age provided  is  •10,000  or  »5,000,  no  other 
amounts.  If  the  serviceman  elects  out  of  the 
program  and  later  applies  for  readmlsslcn. 
he  must  show  good  health, 

3-  Premltim  rates  for  servicemen  axe  ex- 
pected to  be  »2  a  month  for  »10,000  of  group 
insurance  and  SI  per  month  for  85.000  o! 
group  Insurance,  Including  claim  and  ad- 
ministrative costs.  This  cost  may  M 
adjusted,  hopefully  downward,  as  experience 
dictates. 
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4.  Servicemen's  premiums  would  be  de- 
ducted from  their  pay  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  remitted  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

8  The  deductions  from  the  pay  would 
cover  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Veterans'   Administration. 

6,  The  extra  hazard  cost  of  Insuring  serv- 
icemen would  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
liter  determination  on  an  actuarial  basis, 
wut.  the  total  payment  for  extra  hazard  cost 
estimated  at  S4  million  a  year  during  periods 
when  casualties  are  at  present  levels.  Peace- 
time costs  would  not  entail  any  extra  hazard 
contribution,  or  at  most  a  very  small  one, 

7,  The  Insured  may  elect  settlement  in 
a  lump-sum  payment  or  in  36-month  period 
In  equal  monthly  Installments.  If  the  in- 
sured falls  to  make  such  election,  the  bene- 
ficiary may  do  so.  The  Insured  may  desig- 
nate any  person  as  a  tieneflclary.  If  an  af- 
armotlve  designation  Is  not  made,  the  In- 
surance would  be  paid  in  the  following  or- 
der: Widow  or  widower;  child  or  children; 
parents:  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  execu- 
uir  or  administrator  of  the  estate:  If  none 
of  the  above,  to  the  next  of  km  of  such  mem- 
ber or  former  member  under  the  laws  of  dom- 
icile of  such  member  at  the  time  of  his 
death, 

8.  Upon  discharge  from  the  service,  the  In- 
dividual is  protected  In  the  full  amount  of 
his  policy  for  120  days,  the  cost  for  this  be- 
ing borne  by  premliuns  paid  during  the  pe- 
nod  of  his  active  service. 

9.  While  covered  by  Insurance  under  this 
program  an  Individual  would  have  the  right 
to  obtain  from  a  private  Insurance  company 
an  Insurance  policy  without  medical  exam- 
lnai:on  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  group  In- 
fiurarice  policy  under  which  he  was  protected 
during  the  period  of  service. 

10.  If  the  man  has  a  service-connected 
disability,  he  would  be  eligible  for  a  com- 
mercial policy  without  medical  examination 
under  this  program  and.  In  addition,  would 
be  eligible  for  a  SIO.OOO  service  disabled  vet- 
erans  Insurance  policy  administered  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration. 

11,  The  number  of  participating  companies 
would  be  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
The  expectation  Is  that  the  ntmiber  of  com- 
panies insuring  and  reinsuring  under  this 
program  will  closely  approximate  the  number 
under  the  existing  Federal  employees  group 
life  Insurance  program.  The  primary  in- 
rarer  or  Insurers  would  be  required  to  i>e 
eligible  to  do  Insurance  business  In  all  60 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  while 
reinsurers  would  not  be  so  limited. 

13  Group  life  insurance  coverage  under 
this  program  would  be  In  addition  to  any 
U.S.  Ooveriunent  life  Insurance  or  national 
service  life  insurance  which  the  serviceman 
might  hold. 

DEATH  ORATtrrrT  PROGRAM 

1.  Would  cover  death  Inctirred  In  the  ac- 
tive military,  naval,  or  air  service  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1957,  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
program.  The  death  must  have  resulted  from 
U)  action  of  hostile  forces,  (b)  an  accident 
Involving  a  military  or  naval  aircraft,  (c) 
la  explosion  of  an  Instrumentality  of  war, 
or  (d)  the  performance  of  service  for  which 
certain  incentive  or  special  pay  for  hazard- 
ous duty  Is  authorized, 

2  Death  gratuity  payments  would  be 
made  to  the  widow  of  the  veteran:  if  no 
widow  Is  living,  then  to  his  clilld  or  children; 
and  If  no  widow  or  child  Is  living,  then  to 
his  living  parent  or  parents.  No  other  per- 
sons would  be  eligible. 

3.  Recipients  of  death  gratuity  payments 
Would  have  to  waive  all  future  death  com- 
pensation or  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  veteran  with  respect  to  whom  the  death 
Sratulty  is  paid. 

4  The  amount  of  death  gratuity  payment 
would  be  tS.OOO.  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
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US.  Government  Ule  Insurance  or  national 
service  life  Insurance  paid  or  payable  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  veteran  and  any 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  received  on  account 
of  the  death  of  such  veteran  by  the  recipient 
of  the  death  gratuity. 


Inside  Interior — The  Consequence  of 
Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS.  196S 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
C.  Si  P.  Telephone  Co.  has  initiated  an 
excellent  public  education  series  to  ac- 
quaint their  employees  and  other  Inter- 
ested Americans  with  "Your  Federal 
Government  in  Action."  In  a  series  of 
articles  In  the  C,  &  P.  magazine,  the 
Transmitter,  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  are  describing  the  functions  and 
goals  of  their  respective  departments. 
The  second  of  these  articles,  "Inside  In- 
terior— The  Consequence  of  Conserva- 
tion," by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall,  appeared  in  the  July- 
August  Transmitter.  1  bring  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress: 

iNsmB  Interior — The   Consequence  of 

Conservation 

foreword 

(By  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  might  well 
have  been  forgiven  had  It  lived  up  to  Its 
original  catchall  designation.  For  an  agency 
with  such  a  diversity  of  assignments  to  have 
developed  a  consistent,  national  philosophy 
and  a  major  role  In  our  country's  history  Is 
almost  a  miracle. 

The  miracle,  however,  came  to  pass.  In- 
stead of  galloping  off  In  a  dozen  different 
directions,  these  at-first-unrelated  bureaus 
and  offices  have  welded  their  larflung  mter- 
eets  into  a  spearhead  for  the  major  conserva- 
tion effort  that  our  times  demand. 

But  miracles  don't  just  happen;  they  are 
wrought  by  men.  The  first  really  important 
man  in  this  particular  miracle  was  Harold 
Ickes,  who  in  1933,  picked  up  the  reins  of 
Interior  and  built  for  himself  the  Image  of 
an  "old  curmudgeon."  In  the  process,  he 
built  Interior  into  a  strong,  effective  force 
for  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
President  led  the  flght  for  conservation.  His 
was  the  first  great  wave  of  conservation,  and 
the  tone  was  strongly  preservationist.  This 
crusade  was  the  start  of  public  management 
and  regulation  of  natural  resources. 

The  second  thrust  for  conservation  came 
with  PrankJln  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal.  During  this  period,  conservation  of 
resources  became  an  Instrument  of  economic 
recovery  and  later  of  defense  buildup. 
Marked  by  the  develoment  of  a  new  conser- 
vation concept  challenging  not  just  our 
muscles  but  our  minds,  the  third  wave  came 
with  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration. 

In  early  days,  American  conservationists 
looked  to  the  horizons  as  they  sought, 
tlirough  works  of  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion, to  make  visible  their  love  for  the  land 
and  their  respect  for  rights  of  the  unborn. 
Today  we  are  fresh  out  of  horizons.  We 
must  look  at  what  we  have  done  and  decide 


whether  to  deal  with  It  or  let  the  carnage 
rage  on. 

Unless  we  act  now,  lioldly  and  creatively, 
we  and  future  generations  must  breathe  the 
polluted  air,  drink  the  polluted  water,  try 
to  relax  In  our  overcrowded  parks,  and  watch 
various  species  of  wildlife  slip  Into  extinc- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  conservation  Is  suddenly 
on  our  doorstep — not  over  some  mountain 
range  or  across  some  broad,  clean  river  valley. 
This  Is  the  challenge  which  Interior  Is  trying 
to  meet  with  almost  every  resource.  The 
task  l6  impossible  for  any  one  agency  or  even 
any  one  administration  to  achieve  alone.  It 
needs  and  deserves  the  concerted  effort  of 
an  entire  and  united  Nation. 

INSIDE     IN-TEaiOR — ^THZ     CONSEQTTENCE     OF 
CONSERVATION 

Though  created  by  act  of  Congress,  the  De- 
partment Of  the  Interior  began  on  shaky 
foundations  in  1849.  as  "the  dustbin  of  gov- 
ernment." 0%-er  the  years  It  tended  to  be  a 
catchall  for  agencies  which  didn't  seem  to  fit 
Into  ."Uiy  of  the  neat  pigeonholes  of  the 
Government. 

At  first,  it  included  only  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  The 
former  had  been  a  Treasury  Department 
agency  since  1812,  and  the  latter  was  estab- 
lished In  the  War  Department  in  1824.  Both 
agencies  are  now  major  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

As  the  years  went  by  Interior  "Just  growed." 
In  1879  the  D.S.  Geological  Survey  was  estab- 
lished and  placed  within  Interior.  The 
Geological  survey  pioneered  the  field  work 
when  the  Reclamation  Act  was  passed  In 
1902.  Then  in  1907  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  established  to  perform  this  service  and 
In  IfilO  a  Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  as  a 
part  of  Interior. 

The  National  Park  Service  liecame  a  reality 
m  1916:  the  Office  of  Territories  and  the 
Grazing  Service,  in  1934:  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  In  1937.  The  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  (formerly  In  Agriculture) 
and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  (formerly  In 
Commerce)  were  consolidated  In  1949  to 
become  Interior's  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
In  1943.  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion was  set  up.  In  1946.  the  General  Land 
Office,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Interior's  com- 
ponents, was  melded  with  the  Grazing  Serv- 
ice to  form  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

In  the  years  since  then.  Interior  has  added: 
Office  of  OH  and  Gas.  Southcsstern  Power 
Administration.  Office  of  Saline  Water,  Office 
of  Minerals  and  Solid  Fuels,  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration,  Oil  Import  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  The  latest  addi- 
tions have  been  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  the  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.  Interior  also  Includes  the  Board  of 
Geographic  Names  and  runs  the  Alaska 
Railroad, 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  respon- 
sible to  help  the  Nation  meet  constructively 
both  Its  Immediate  and  long-range  resource 
requirements.  The  task  Is  not  easy.  No  sin- 
gle solution  will  mend  the  havoc  we  have 
already  wrought — the  hurt  we  have  Inflicted 
upon  our  own  land.  The  responsibility  Is 
laced  against  the  backdrop  of  litt*r  and 
lalssez-falre — of  unplanned  sprawl  and 
planned  ugliness.  But  the  last  two  Adminis- 
trations have  backed  to  the  hilt  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  to  brmg  order  and  mcuilng 
Uito  the  Nation's  overall  conservation  en- 
deavors. 

A  niche  for  every  wiUi  creature 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Is  concerned 
with  providing  for  every  wild  creature  Its 
rightful  niche  In  the  total  environment.  The 
sledgehammer  Impact  of  civilization  has  im- 
posed ever-changing  conditions  on  wildlife 
that  threaten  survival  of  some  species  and 
interfere  with  the  proper  balance  of  nature. 
Interior  programs,  aimed  at  helping  our  wild 
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coatemporarles  sunlvo  clvlllzntlon,  have 
softened  the  threat  and  are  rebuilding  the 
delicate  balance  of  wildlife. 

P!irt  of  the  melding  process  of  Interior 
bureaus  cAn  be  seen  In  the  cooperation  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  U  receiving  today 
from  the  Interiors  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
In  the  not  too  dlsunt  past,  some  bl?  elec- 
trlo  power  and  irrlgntlon  projects  meant  ruin 
to  existing  fisheries.  Jeopardy  to  Important 
fl-=U  runs,  destriictlon  of  Inland  spran-nlng 
.-PUS  and  waterfowl  wintering  grounds,  and 
crlouB  damage  to  other  wildlife.  Today,  the 
Reclamation  and  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Bureaus  are  partners  In  water  project* — not 
only  btnefitm?  m.anklnd  by  stopping  de- 
struction of  wildlife,  but  !>l5o  establishing 
and  enhancing  flsh  and  wildlife  habitats. 

Almost  eicry  bureau  and  office  In  Interior 
has  a.  special  concern  with  the  use  and  con- 
•servatlon  of  water.  Thus.  Its  omces  are  map- 
ping water's  loc.itlon.  measuring  It.  studying 
Its  properllps,  piedlctin?  Iw  behavior.  Im- 
pounding It.  diverting  It.  desalting  It.  de- 
llvarlng  u,  and  using  It  to  create  tlectriclty. 
flsh  and  wildlife  habitats,  and  recreation 
area.5 

Most  mileage  from  a  raindrop 

Research  is  underway  In  many  of  the 
bureaus  to  wring  the  most  mileage  out  of 
every  raindrop  as  It  loses  altitude  between 
c-lolid.  mountaintiip.  and  ocean.  Studies  are 
unSerw.iy  to  destroy  water- thieving  plants 
In  »rld  areas:  to  cut  down  evaporation  losses 
from  our  large  reservoirs;  to  lift  rain  clouds 
ova-  ranees  and  let  them  deposit  their  pre- 
cious burden  on  dry  areas  Other  research 
strives  for  wavs  to  eliminate  acid  mine  drain- 
ago  into  fresh  water  and  to  stop  seepage  of 
surface  water  into  mines:  to  harness  the  pow- 
er In  the  tides;  to  connect  whole  regions  by 
means  cf  extra-high  voltage  transmission 
lines  for  more  efllclent  use  of  hydroelectric 
power;  and  to  turn  brackish  or  salt  water 
into  a  fresh,  potable  product. 

To  measure  thu  world  of  Interior  would 
require  stretching  from  the  very  center  of 
the  earth's  cnist  to  the  moon.  Interior  scien- 
tist have  been  Involved  In  everything  from 
determining  how  heat  flows  from  deep  with- 
in the  earth  to  such  projects  as  advising 
N.'\SA  about  suitable  landing  places  on  the 
moon. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  role 
and  history  are  perhaps  most  consistent  with 
tha  name  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Public  lands  presently  consist  of  175  mll- 
lloo  acres  la  the  11  most  western  continental 
States  and  283  million  acres  in  Alaska.  Tlic 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers 
and  protects  this  la.'^t  reserve  of  public  do- 
main. The  land  Is  replete  with  minerals, 
funis,  timber,  grazing  land,  wildlife,  and  an 
assortment  of  recreation  opportunities.  New 
legl.»latlon  was  enacted  last  fall  to  make  It 
possible  for  ELM  to  use  modern  methods  in 
getting  the  most  public  benefit*  from  these 
tremendous  reserves. 

fie^v  national  senxhorof 

The  National  Park  Service  has  seen  recent, 
driwnatlc.  and  long  overdue  additions  to  Its 
total  facilities.  Three  beautiful  new  national 
seashores— Cape  Cod.  Point  Reyes,  and  Padre 
Island — have  been  added  to  the  system.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  bill  by  the  B8th  Congress  has  opened 
the  door  for  even  more  new  p.ark  facilities. 
The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
sticker — costing  »7  and  entitling  all  occu- 
pants of  an  automobile  to  a  years  admission 
to  any  national  park  or  recreation  area — la 
the  means  by  which  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  will  be  able  to  finance  such 
new  recreation  areas.  The  total  number  of 
facilities  Involved  Is  more  than  2.000. 

The  Wilderness  Act.  also  passed  by  the 
88th  Congress,  provides  for  a  system  of  spe- 
cifically designated  wilderness  areas  in  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  refuges. 
In  the  poetic  language  of  the  bill,  "wilder- 


ness" Is  described  as  "an  area  where  the 
earth  and  Its  community  of  life  are  untram- 
meled  by  man.  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor 
who  does  not  remain." 

Promises  of  hitman  resources 

In  addition  to  all  these  responsibilities, 
Interior  Is  very  deeply  Involved  In  the  prob- 
lems and  promises  of  human  resources.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Oflice  of 
Territories  are  dedicated  to  bringing  the  resi- 
dents of  our  territorial  Islands,  and  the 
Eskimo  and  .American  Indian  Into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

The  effort  is  double-pronged.  It  Is  aimed 
at  providing  for  the."5e  people  every  opportu- 
nity for  education,  employment,  and  decent 
hoiislng;  however.  It  encourages  the  preser- 
vation of  distinctive  traditions  within  the 
original  native  culture.  The  American 
Indian  and  his  counterpart  in  Alaska  and 
the  territories  Is  emerging  as  a  full  partici- 
pant in  our  modern  world  But  he's  bring- 
ing with  hUn  his  own  cultural  heritage  and 
a  set  of  values  that  strengthen  our  national 
fiber. 

Increased  leisure.  Increased  Income.  In- 
creased mobility — all  these  combine  to  make 
the  use  of  our  outdoors  one  of  our  great 
American  pastimes.  Interior  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  preserving  and  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  total  environment  as  its  use 
increases.  Conservation  today  means  pro- 
viding for  outduor  recreation:  It  means 
ch.annellng  electricity  over  mountains  and 
into  regions  that  need  It:  It  means  Joining 
hands  with  the  scientists  of  the  world  to 
find  cheap  methods  of  desalting  water;  It 
means  concern  for  the  total  environment  and 
all  Its  components — alr-water-soU-minerala- 
wlldlKe-humanlty  Itself. 

Or.  as  Secretary  Udall  expressed  the  con- 
cern recently : 

"Our  resource  problems  In  tlie  1960's  are 
measured  by  the  flyway  of  a  bird,  the  length 
of  a  river,  the  haif-Ufe  of  an  element.. the 
path  of  a  wind,  the  scope  ol  the  oceans,  the 
shape  of  our  cities.  The  years  ahead  will 
require  both  public  and  private  conservation 
statesmanship  of  a  high  order." 

Conservation  Is  Interior's  principal  Job. 
The  challenge  Is  a  worthy  one  and  we  can 
afford  to  give  it  no  less  than  our  best  effort. 
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ET'CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    .ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  IS,  19S5 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  ttie  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude my  newsletter  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  June  24, 
1965: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh 
District.  Alabama) 

TWO  KINDS  OF  AMERICANS 

Last  Thursday  the  House  honored  two 
young  Americans,  James  A.  McDtvltt  and 
Edward  H.  White,  the  Gemlnl-4  astronauts. 
Major  McDlvltt.  who  will  soon  become, a 
lieutenant  colonel,  had  a  few  words  to  say, 
but  the  few  words  could  well  be  read  care- 
fully by  all  Americans.  Standing  In  the  well 
of  the  House,  this  courageous  and  upstand- 
ing young  man  declared: 

"Mr,  Speaker  and  Members  of  Congrese.  I 
am  absolutely  overwhelmed  at  bemg  here 
todav. 


"I  can  remember  a  long  time  ago  when  I 
was  a  young  boy  I  dreamed  about  coming  to 
Washington  and  possibly,  with  luck,  being 
able  to  sit  up  there.  (Pointing  to  the  vlil- 
tors'  gallery)  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  gave  It  a 
thought  of  being  able  to  stand  down  here 

■I  think  In  those  days  I  felt  much  more 
significant  than  I  do  today. 

"Our  flight,  and  In  the  last  few  days  back 
here  on  earth  again,  has  taught  me  that  one 
or  two  people  are  so  very  Insignificant  when 
I  think  the  destiny  of  our  country  has  been 
molded  within  these  very  walls.  It  is  being 
molded  here  today  and  will  be  tomorrow  and 
forever. 

"I  really  do  not  have  anything  to  say  ex- 
cept Just  one  thing:  I  am  very  happy  and 
very  proud  to  be  an  American." 

On  the  same  day  that  Major  McDlvltt  pro- 
claimed to  the  HouE.e  and  to  the  Nation.  "I 
am  very  happy  and  very  proud  to  be  on 
American."  another  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans were  In  the  Capitol.  Some  of  them 
were  college  students,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
clean-cut,  neat  appearance,  and  straightfor- 
ward look  of  McDlvltt  and  White,  many  of 
the:n  were  unwashed,  unshaven.  Ill-clothed, 
and  surly.  They  were  calling  on  Members  of 
Congress  to  demand  that  the  legally  elected 
Congressmen  from  Mississippi  be  unseated 
and  replaced  by  the  Negro  candidates  of  the 
so-called  Freedom  Party,  which  had  no  legal 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  election  in 
November. 

ECHO  COMMUNIST  IJES 

But  these  students  were  not  only  demarid- 
Ing  that  Members  of  Congress  betray  thelr 
oath  of  office  by  taking  an  unconstitutional 
action,  they  were  castigating  our  country  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  efforts  to  help  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  thwart 
the  Communists.  These  students  who  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  liberty,  who  are  be- 
ing educated  In  some  of  the  best  schools  la 
the  world,  had  the  gall,  in  at  least  one  con- 
gressional office,  to  accuse  American  soldlen 
of  being  murderers  They  castigated  the 
United  States,  their  homeland,  for  fighting 
against  Communist  aggression  In  Korea  and 
said  the  military  services  of  this  country  were 
devoted  to  turning  out  professional  killers. 
They  blamed  America  for  the  troubles  In 
Asia  and  South  America  and  excused  com- 
pletely the  Communists  whose  aggression 
and  subversion  Is  the  sole  cause  of  mllit.uy 
action  in  the  world  today,  the  sole  cause  of 
our  boys  dying  In  defense  of  freedom,  the 
sole  cause  of  the  terror  and  murder  which 
has  been  brought  to  many  countries  in 
Africa.  Asia,  and  South  America. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  Americans  In  the 
Capitol  last  week.  Two  young  men  who 
have  made  a  contribution  to  mankind,  who 
are  dedicated  to  service  to  their  country  and 
to  their  fellowmen.  These  two  men  are 
happy  and  proud  to  be  Americans.  The 
others  have  contributed  nothing  to  their 
country,  to  the  world,  and  In  many  caiies, 
even  to  themselves.  They  have  been  willing 
to  take  from  their  parents,  their  schools, 
whoever  offered  them  a  handout.  They  are 
ashamed  to  be  Americans  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  pull  down  the  country  and  the  great 
traditions  and  Ideals  which  have  ofiered 
greater  hope  to  more  human  beings  than  any 
other  dream  In  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind.   Whom  do  you  choose  for  your  herues? 

WHAT  PRICE  GREAT  SOCIETY  PROSPERITY? 

In  spite  Of  all  the  talk  about  the  war  on 
poverty,  the  war  may  already  have  been  loet 
In  the  Nation's  grocery  stores,  A  natlcn- 
wide  survey  of  food  costs  shows  that  prices 
have  Increased  15  percent  since  last  spring. 
Potatoes  are  double  the  usual  price.  Let- 
tuce Is  up  15  to  39  cents  a  head  In  many 
areas,  and  meats  have  Increased  about 
10  percent.  Behind  these  higher  costs  are 
bankrupt  Democrat  farm  programs  which 
have  helped  neither  the  farmer,  grocer,  nor 
consumer.    In  States  like  CaWomla,  Florida. 
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and  Ohio,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  rotting 
because  of  o  shortage  of  farmworkers  created 
by  .short-sighted  Johnson  administration 
labor  policies.  In  addition,  the  big  spend- 
ing programs  of  Lyndon  Johnson  are  the 
nuiln  cause  of  Inflated  prices,  so  your  dollar 
Just  won't  buy  as  much  as  It  once  did. 

While  figures  are  confusing,  and  not  many 
people  like  to  read  them,  here  are  a  few  to 
thick  about.  The  administration  brags 
about  cutting  taxes,  but  early  In  1969  the 
combined  employer  and  employee  payroll  tax 
for  social  security  will  take  8492.80  out  of 
the  first  $5,600   of    Income.     This   la   more 
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social  security  tax  than  the  average  worker 
now  pays  In  income  tax,  and  hU  Income  tax 
will  still  be  collected  at  the  some  or  higher 
rate.  More  will  be  taken  out  of  your  pay- 
check for  social  security  beginning  next  Jan- 
uary than  you  received  in  the  much  pub- 
licized 1964  tax  cut. 

The  new  Johnson  increase  In  the  debt 
limit  la  $44  billion  over  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  of  $2B5  billion.  It's  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  $11  billion  every  year 
just  to  pay  the  Interest  on  this  debt,  and  it's 
stlU  going  up. 


The  Great  Society  programs  are  not  free. 
You  win  be  paying  for  them  for  the  rest  of 
yoiir  lives,  and  what  is  even  worse,  your 
children  and  their  children  will  be  paying 
for  them  throughout  all  their  lifetimes. 

Isn't  it  time  the  American  people  helped 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  believe  In  sound 
money  and  responsible  spending  to  put  a 
stop  to  bigger  and  bigger  Federal  programs? 
Put  a  stop  to  putitng  more  and  more  people 
on  welfare  in  an  endless  quest  for  voles? 
It's  time  we  face  up  to  fiscal  responsibility 
before  It's  too  late. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  HSDAY,  Seitembek  16.  19(),5 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  George  R.  Davis,  minister  of  the 
National  City  Christian  Church,  'Wash- 
ington. DC,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

God  of  our  days,  their  beginnings  and 
their  endings,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
shining  gift  of  this  day.  God  of  the  na- 
tions, their  rising  and  their  falling,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  appearance  of  our 
Nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Grant 
us  who  wish  that  Nation  to  endure,  to 
give  heed  to  the  reminders  of  history. 
Blessed  is  that  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.  Where  no  vision  is,  there,  the  peo- 
ple perish." 

Grant  those  whose  sublime  honor  it  is 
to  labor  in  this  liistoric  assembly  to  be 
setisitive  to  all  of  the  bewildering  voices 
anti  demands  of  our  perplexing  time. 
But  save  them  from  paying  heed  to  harp- 
ing criticism.  And  make  them  bold  to 
resist  the  pressures  from  the  ill-inten- 
lionrd.  and  the  professional  wreckers  of 
ail  human  purposes. 

Bring  to  new  life,  pride  In  our  noblest 
heritage.  Fire  our  imaginations  to  be- 
lieve our  better  dreams  could  yet  secure 
that  enduring  society  for  which  men 
have  yearned  and  struggled.  Give  zest, 
and  7eal,  and  comfort  to  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  how- 
(■ver  agonizing  the  night.  Inspire  our 
leaders  and  the  people  to  turn  from  the 
prophets  of  defeat,  and  to  heed  those 
who  sound  the  trumpets,  "But  I  have 
promises  to  keep,  and  miles  to  go  before 
I  sleep.  And  mlle.s  to  go  before  I  sleep." 
Do  not  grow  weary  in  well  doing."  "My 
help  Cometh  from  the  Lord  who  made 
heaven  and  earth." 

For  Thy  name's  .■;ake.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
•A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  10874  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Tajc  Act  to  eliminate  certain  pro- 
Tlaions  which  reduce  spouses'  annuities,  to 
provide   coverage   for   tips,    to   increase    the 


base  on  which  railroad  retirement  benefits 
and  taxes  are  computed,  and  to  change  the 
railroad  retirement  tax  rates. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8715)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  a  contribution  by  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Case  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  20.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assuteague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  und 

S.  1903.  An  act  to  amend  the  UiUted  Na- 
tions Participation  Act.  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
734-736). 


HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  honored  respect 
that  I  rise  today.  On  tills  day  25  years 
ago  tlie  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Rayburn's  ascen- 
sion to  the  Speakership,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
selected  as  majority  leader.  This  "team" 
of  two  great  Americans  provided  Con- 
gress with  great  leadership  for  nearly 
20  years,  equaled  only  perhaps  by  the 
team  of  leadership  in  the  House  today, 

Sam  Rayburn  served  as  Speaker  twice 
as  long  as  any  other  Speaker,  more  than 
n  years.  His  closest  rival  is  Henry  Clay 
who  served  as  Speaker  for  8  years.  In 
all  the  history  of  parliamentary  Ixidies 
only  three  men,  Gladstone,  Balfour,  and 
Churchill,  served  longer  than  Sam  Ray- 
burn. He  served  in  representative  gov- 
ernment more  than  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  42  other  Speakers 
before  him,  from  the  first,  Frederich  A. 
C.  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Wil- 
liam B.  Bankhead,  of  Alalama,  who  Mr. 
Rayburn  succeeded  in  1940.  The  three 
most  memorable  Speakers  are,  undoubt- 


edly, Henry  Clay.  Sam  Rayburn,  and 
John  McCormack.  Henry  Clay  once 
said  that  the  qualities  needed  for  the 
Speakership  were  "promptitude  and  im- 
partiality, firmness  and  dignity,  patience, 
good  temper,  and  courtesy." 

Sam  Rayburn  unquestionably  pos- 
sessed these  qualities — and  more.  He 
was  a  humble  compassionate  man  who 
once  said.  "You  can't  be  a  leader,  and 
ask  other  people  to  follow  you,  unless 
you  know  how  to  follow,  too."  One  fact 
of  the  greatness  of  Sam  Rayburn  was  his 
ability  to  follow  as  well  as  lead,  and 
neither  opportunity  nor  invitation  by 
circumstance  to  the  abuse  of  an  im- 
mense power  ever  tempted  him  during 
his  imprecedented  service  in  the  Speak- 
ership. 

There  are  many  stories  about  "Mr. 
Sam,"  as  he  is  known  to  mo.st  of  us, 
but  one  that  I  particularly  like,  and  one 
that  shows  his  compassion  and  impar- 
tiality in  executing  his  duties  as  Speaker 
is  one  that  concerns  a  Republican, 
Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  Iowa.  A  housing 
bill  was  being  debated.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  offering  of  amendments, 
he  offered  a  corrective  amendment.  A 
IJoint  of  order  was  raised  that  the 
amendment  was  not  germane  to  the  bill. 
Speaker  Rayburn  vacated  his  chair,  put 
another  Member  in  his  place,  and  went 
to  Mr.  Jensen,  who  was  somewhat  flus- 
tered, not  having  anticipated  the  point 
of  order.  Mr.  Sam  told  him  to  withdraw 
his  amendment  to  the  section  being  dis- 
cussed and  offer  it  to  another  section, 
where  it  would  be  germane.  This  was 
done,  and  the  point  of  order  when  raised 
again  was  overruled. 

History  will  remember  him  for  the 
records  he  set  as  Congressman  and 
Speaker,  for  the  far-reaching  laws  he 
wrote,  and  for  the  philosophy  he  es- 
pounded  as  party  leader  and  public  offi- 
cial. 

His  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  remember  him  for  his  impartiality, 
his  integrity,  and  his  outstanding  par- 
liamentary skill  in  presiding  over  the 
House,  and  for  enhancing  the  dignity 
and  traditions  of  the  Speakership. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  will  forever 
rememi>er  him  for  his  personal  qualities 
as  a  stem,  serious  man  of  limitless  com- 
passion and  infinite  kindness. 

This  Nation  was.  and  is.  fortunate  to 
have  had  a  man  like  Sam  Rayburn  to 
come  our  way  and  help  lead  us  in  becom- 
ing the  prosperous  and  great  Nation  that 
we  are  today,  and  to  add  the  quality  of 
compassion  to  Congress,  to  the  Nation, 
and  to  all  the  world. 
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VACATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  special  order  for  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  vacated  and  that 
after  all  legislative  business  and  special 
orders  heretofore  agreed  to  for  Thurs- 
day. September  23,  1965,  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  30  min- 
utes and  to  revl.sc  and  extend  my  re- 
marlca. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it 
!s  so  ordep^d 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  ansvcer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  302 1 


.AOalr  Puqutt 

Anderson.  Gallagher 

Tenn  Gialmo 

Attdrowa.  Hubert 

OeorEo  W,  Jacobs 

Ajhley  Jones.  Mo. 

Be  res  Keith 

Bolton  Laird 

Bonner  Lindsay 

Brown.  CttllJ  Loni?.  Md 

Daddarlo  McClory 

Dawson  MacOreRor 


Pool 

Powell 

R'308eveU 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Senner 

Sisk 

Sumvan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tliornaa 

Thompson.  Tex 

Toll 


Dcrwlnslcl  M.irtln,  Ala.  Tupper 

ration  May  V.in  Deerlln 

Flond  Miller  Waggonner 

Flynt  Morse  Walker,  MlS6. 

Pclev  Plrnle  Wldnali 

Ford.  Gerald  R  Posse  Wll.son.  Bob 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

^"^^^"^"^ 
I  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

'  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  mlfinight  to- 
morrow night  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSON.AL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. September  13.  1965,  I  am  recorded 
as  not  voting  on  rollcalls  287,  288,  290, 
and  293.  If  I  had  been  present  and  vot- 
1ns,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roll- 
calls  28".  290.  and  293.  and  "nay"  on 
roilcali  No.  288. 


TEMPORARY    EMPLOYEES    OF    THE 
POST     OFFICE     DEPARTMENT    IN 
THE  SUMMER  OF  1965 
Mr.  MORRISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
recrion  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  I  offer  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  5741  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CirtlSenice  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H.  Res.  574 

Reiolved.  Tbut  the  Postmaster  General  Is 
hereby  directed  to  fiu-nlsh  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  names  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Post  OIBce  Department  as 
tempomry  employees  at  any  time  during 
the  period  beginning  on  May  23.  1665.  and 
ending  on  September  6.  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  lay  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  574) 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Withdraw  my  motion  for  the  time  being. 
I  jield  5  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  [Mr.  QtiiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
that  this  resolution  was  brought  liefore 
this  body  now.  I  understand  the  next 
move  will  be  to  lay  It  on  the  table.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  not  support  the 
motion  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the 
table. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  situation  is. 
The  Post  Office  Department  refuses  to 
let  a  Member  of  Congress  know  the 
names  of  the  temporary  employees  who 
were  hired  under  the  youth  opportunity 
campaign  announced  by  the  President. 
This  is  secrecy  in  Government.  This  is 
a  refusal  to  let  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  should  know  this,  have  this 
information. 

I  think  anybody  in  the  United  States 
who  wants  to  know  who  works  for  the 
Government  ought  to  know  It.  I  think 
that  the  summer  employees  who  were 
to  be  hired  because  they  were  educa- 
tionally and  economically  deprived 
young  people,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  President,  should  be  known.  The 
American  people  ought  to  know  who  were 
hired.  The  people  in  each  community 
should  know  who  was  hired  in  their  own 
post  offices.  This  was  known  in  some 
of  the  post  ofBces  where  some  of  the  in- 
formation was  found  out  by  the  press. 
The  Post  OfBce  Department  sent  investi- 
gators to  the  newspapers  to  find  out  how 
they  found  out.  because  they  said  that 
this  was  contrary  to  a  regulation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  continue  with 
this  kind  of  secrecy,  and  be  supported 
with  what  is  proposed  now  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  lay  my  resolution  on  the  table,  I  think 
it  is  preposterous.  The  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  a  right  to  know  who  these 
people  are. 

Now  the  Postmaster  General  Is  say- 
ing that  he  has  let  all  of  the  postmasters 
divulge  the  names  of  these  employees  in 
their  own  office.  There  are  34.000  po.st- 
masters  in  the  countr>'.  and  a  Member 
nf  Congress  should  have  the  right  to 
know  what  Is  going  on  without  having 
to  write  to  each  one.  The  Postmaster 
General  has  all  of  this  information  avail- 
able In  15  regional  offices.  He  can  put 
his  finger  on  it  quickly  and  make  this 
information  available  to  us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  taking  on  this  task.  In  the  first  place 
its  significance  goes  way  beyond  the  Issue 
involved  w'ith  respect  to  postal  em- 
ployees. The  issue,  as  the  gentleman  has 
stated  it,  is  this  question  of  secrecy  in 
government.  Many  Is  the  time  that  the 
majority  has  been  concerned  about  not 
being  able  to  get  Information  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
which  the  Congress  ought  to  have,  and 
is  entitled  to  have. 

I  want  to  say  this:  I  think  we  should 
carefully  weigh  our  votes  because  it  is 
only  an  illustration.  If  you  vote  against 
this,  or  vote  to  table  it.  in  effect  you  will 
be  putting  your  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
secrecy  policy  that  the  administration  is 
following  in  so  many  areas,  including  the 
very  serious  area  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  It  would  be  weU. 
since  it  is  very  brief,  to  restate  the  resolu- 
tion.   It  simply  says: 

Resolr^ed,  That  the  Postmaster  General  Ij 
hereby  directed  to  furnish  the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives the  names  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Post  Odice  Department  as  tem- 
porary employees  at  any  time  during  the 
period  beginning  on  May  23.  196S.  and  end- 
ing on  September  6. 1965. 

What  in  the  world  can  be  wrong  with 
that?  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  am 
amazed  at  the  speed  and  secrecy  with 
which  the  move  to  table  this  resolution 
was  brought  before  the  House.  The  sub- 
committee met  this  morning  at  about 
10  o'clock  and  adopted  an  adverse  re- 
port. The  full  committee  met  at  11:15 
this  morning  and  took  final  action  to 
make  an  adverse  report  to  the  House 
The  necessity  for  this  .speed  and  secrecy 
is  beyond  comprehension.  I  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  that  action  would  be 
taken  here  at  this  time.  Although  I  was 
present  in  both  the  subcommittee  and 
fuU  committee  I  was  given  absolutely  no 
notification.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  had  any 
notification  before  he  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  a  few  minutes  ago  that  this 
move  would  be  attempted  here  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  absolutely  coiTect.  I  had  not  known 
until  I  reached  here  that  the  resolution 
would  be  called  up  today.  I  did  not 
krww  It  was  going  to  be  called  up  today 
I  was  talking  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  on  the  floor,  and  he  was  recount- 
ing to  me  what  had  happened  in  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  then  another  colleague  came  up 
and  said  "I  think  it  will  be  brought  up 
right  now."  He  is  also  a  member  ot 
the  committee.  It  was  not  until  then, 
as  I  was  standing  by  the  microphone, 
that  I  heard  it  was  going  to  be  called 
up  at  this  time.  That  is  the  first  I 
knew  of  It. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Just  to  set  the  record 
straight,  the  rules  of  the  House  are  that 
a  resolution  has  to  come  up  in  7  days. 
It  seems  to  me  in  place  of  the  gentle- 
man complaining  about  it,  he  ought  to  be 
glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  expressing 
his  will  on  it  in  one  way  or  another. 

T!ie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI.  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota for  pursuing  this  very  important 
point  of  access  of  information  by  Mem- 
bcr:s  of  Congress.  In  his  correspondence 
«1lh  the  Postmaster  General  and  other 
officials  I  am  wondering  if  he  was  able 
to  leain  anything  in  the  way  of  reasons 
for  this  secrecy.  Was  there  any  mili- 
tary or  national  security  involved?  Was 
there  any  showing  that  this  would  Invade 
personal  privacy  to  an  unwarranted 
degree? 

I  appreciate  the  effort  of  the  gentle- 
man in  what  he  Is  doing,  because  I  rec- 
ognize its  Importance. 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  did  not  show  that.  All 
he  pointed  to  was  a  postal  regulation, 
744  444,  on  which  he  based  this  claim 
that  no  individual,  non-Federal  organi- 
zation, or  commercial  firm  was  allowed 
to  have  the  names  of  these  employees. 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  spend  some 
time  on  this  to  show  the  work  of  the 
Moss  subcommittee  and  what  they  have 
done  in  tills  regard;  knocking  down  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  similar 
regulations  which  prevented  them  from 
.securing  names  of  agriculture  employees. 

However,  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, I  think  it  is  completely  unwar- 
ranted to  have  a  regulation  of  this  na- 
ture that  would  deny  even  a  Member  of 
Congress  access  to  these  names, 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.     I  yield. 

Mr  UDjXLL.  We  are  talking  about 
two  different  things.  I  agree  on  one, 
but  not  on  the  other.  The  first  question 
is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a 
merit  system  of  hiring  in  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  the  gentleman  has  raised 
som<?  questions  here  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  Is  making  a  study  to 
make  iure  that  we  do  have  both  summer 
emplojTriejit  and  temporary  employ- 
ment. 

The  other  proposition,  on  which  I 
think  the  gentleman  Is  on  weak  ground 
Is  the  question  whether  anybody  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  spread  on  the  public 
record  the  names  of  Federal  employees. 
Maybe  I  would  like  to  have  them  or  you 
would  like  to  have  them  for  the  next 
campaign.  The  question  is.  Should  we 
have  the  right  to  print  in  the  news- 
Papers  or  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  everj'  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government? 
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This  raises  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions that  I  think  ought  to  be  discussed 
and  that  was  the  basis  for  the  action 
taken. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  believe  we  should.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  American  people,  who  pay  taxes, 
are  entitled  to  know  who  is  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  everj'  area 
where  it  is  not  a  security  matter.  I  un- 
derstand that  with  reference  to  security 
matters,  that  is  not  done.  But  on  a  non- 
security  matter,  such  as  employment  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  where  they 
are  hired  in  local  conamunlties,  anybody 
can  go  in  and  find  out  who  is  employed. 
I  do  not  see  that  this  has  to  do  with  any 
matter  dangerous  to  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  UDALL.  What  is  secret  about  it 
if  you  can  go  in  and  get  these  names?  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  good  for  every  per- 
son in  business  to  have  a  bst  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing them  advertising  literature  or  solic- 
itations of  one  kind  or  another. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment aside  from  this  has  the  same 
regulations  as  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  any  Member  of  Congress 
or  any  properly  motivated  public  official 
can  get  a  list  of  these  names. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  can  get  these  names 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  if  you 
want  to  poll  34.000  postmasters. 

Mr.  UDALL.    No.  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  ruling  of 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quiz]  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple  issue. 
There  was  no  undue  speed  on  this  at  all. 
This  is  a  privileged  resolution.  Last 
Monday  or  Tuesday  I  was  notified  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  meetln?  of  our 
subcommittee,  on  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing member.  The  meeting  was  post- 
poned and  then  held  today.  Both  sides 
including  every  member  had  ample  no- 
tice to  be  there.  Ever>body  had  a  chance 
to  express  his  point  of  view.  This  reso- 
lution was  reported  unfavorably,  with  all 
members  agreeing  to  an  adverse  report 
with  one  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.    1  yield. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  courtesy  to 
let  me  know  that  resolution  was  going 
to  be  passed  upon  today.  I  stayed  In  my 
office  until  12 :  30 .  Then  there  was  a  quo- 
riun  call.  I  never  heard  a  thing  about  it 
until  I  reached  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  gentleman  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  there  if  he  had 
wished.  Nevertheless,  whether  he  had 
been  there  or  had  not  been  there,  the 
vote  would  have  been  exactly  the  same 
In  the  subcommittee  and  also  the  same 
in  the  full  committee.    I  am  sorry  he 


was  not  notified,  not  that  it  would  have 
made  any  difference  but  it  would  have 
evidently  made  him  happier. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee or  the  committee  and  was  not 
notified  that  either  the  subcommittee  or 
the  committee  was  going  to  meet  on  it. 
So  I  had  no  way  o;  leaving  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  going  to  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  as 
did  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Had  the  gentleman 
been  notified  and  had  you  been  there.  I 
do  not  believe  you  would  have  made  any 
difference  in  the  final  vote  of  the  sub- 
committee or  full  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Still,  it  is  a  courtesy  of 
letting  the  Member  know  that  his  bill 
was  going  to  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  such  short  notice. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks.  I  am 
glad  we  are  bringing  it  up  on  the  floor 
and  bringing  it  before  tlie  American  peo- 
ple. But  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
at  least  helpful  and  a  courtesy  to  an- 
other Member  to  let  him  know  that  it  was 
going  to  come  up,  instead  of  trying  to 
put  it  through  In  this  fashion. 

Mr,  MORRISON.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  was  not  notified  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  counsel  did  not  notify  you. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  in  all  fairness 
I  should  say  that  shortly  after  the  House 
convened  the  Speaker  did  ask  me  to  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  !Mr. 
QuiE]  that  this  might  be  called  up  al- 
most immediately,  but  the  gentleman 
was  not  on  the  floor.  A?  quickly  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  got  over  here 
and  answered  the  roilcali.  I  undertook  to 
notify  the  gentleman.  But  in  all  fair- 
ness, the  Speaker  did  tell  me  to  advise 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  It 
was  likely  to  be  brought  up.  So,  If  there 
was  any  error  that  I  did  not  get  to  the 
gentleman  soon  enough,  it  was  my  fault. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  It  was  my  under- 
st.anding  that  when  ii  came  before  the 
full  committee  all  members  were  noti- 
fied, and  the  vote  was  unanimous,  not 
one  dissenting  vote  against  reporting 
this  resolution  imfavorably. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  statement  that 
you  have  got  to  go  to  36,000  post  offices 
in  order  to  get  this  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.     At  least  34.000. 

Mr  MORRISON  In  my  district  you 
only  have  to  go  to  two  post  offices.  Any- 
one in  my  district  who  goes  to  those  two 
post  offices  can  get  all  those  lists.  In 
many  congre.ssional  districts  they  only 
have  to  go  to  one  post  office.  So,  I  be- 
lieve you  can  safely  cut  that  figure  of 
34,000  down  to  less  than  1.000, 

There  is  nothing  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  to  hide.  These  lists  are 
available  to  anyone  at  each  post  office. 
Anyone  has  the  opportunity  to  go  in  any 
post  office  where  they  have  one  or  more 
of  these  employees  and  get  all  the  in- 
formation they  want.  They  arc  on  rec- 
ord and  they  are  made  available  to  the 
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press  and  they  are  made  available  to  any 
individual. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gfiiUeman  yield  further  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa". 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  that 
there  was  no  Republican  voting  against 
the  motion  to  report  the  resolution  ad- 
versely. The  gentleman  well  knows  that 
I  voted  aeamst  reporting  the  bill  ad- 
versely in  the  subcommittee  this 
morning. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  In  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  said  there  was  one  vote  against  it 
and  that  was  your  vote.  In  the  full  com- 
mittee there  was  no  vote  against  it  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  not 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  1  was  there  this  morn- 
ing when  the  full  committee  adopted  a 
motion  to  lay  this  re.solution  on  the 
table.  I  was  there  to  vote  against  that 
motion  which  certainly  established  again 
my  position  in  opposition. 

Mr.  MORRISON.    That  Is  correct, 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  this  information  is  so 
readily  available,  instead  of  the  Post- 
master General  calling  up  the.se  34.000 
post  ofSces  who  actually  hired  them,  as 
the  gentleman  said  it  would  require  call- 
ing only  about  1.000,  why  does  the  Post- 
master General  not  willingly  provide  that 
information  for  us.  ratlier  than  saying 
he  refuses  to  do  it  as  though  this  is  some 
difficult  task? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Well,  names  are 
available  at  each  post  office  and  the  Post- 
master General  designates  the  way  he 
operates  his  Department. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  not  a  satisfactory 
BH.swer. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  knows  he  can  go  to  any 
post  office,  he  can  go  to  any  post  office 
in  his  congressional  district  and  any  oth- 
er district  and  get  any  information  he 
wants  and  if  he  wants  to  write  for  this 
infonnation,  he  does  not  even  need  lo 
put  a  5-cent  stamp  on  it  if  he  does  not 
want  to  do  so.  All  he  has  to  do  is  send 
it  with  his  frank  and  he  can  get  all  the 
Information  from  any  post  office  that  he 
wonts  to  wTlte  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Why  not  let  the  Postmas- 
ter General  send  out  hl.s  directive  re- 
questing the  postmasters  to  divulge  this 
information  about  their  employees  which 
to  date  he  has  refused  to  do? 

Mr.  MORRISON  I  do  not  see  what 
the  ccntleman  is  complaining  about. 
TTie  gentleman  got  what  he  wants.  Is 
the  Postmaster  General  to  send  the  list 
of  names  and  their  addresses  to  every- 
one? That  is  unnecessary  because  each 
post  office  will  give  anyone  this  informa- 
tion. 

Mr  QUIE.  Why  cause  tlie  Members 
of  Congress  to  write  to  all  these  post- 
masters? We  do  not  know  which  post 
office  hired  them  and  which  did  not.  The 
regional  director  of  the  Minneapolis  re- 
gion is  going  to  secure  these  names  for 
me.    Why  does  not  the  Postmaster  Gen- 


eral secure  the  names  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  for  me?  Why  this  secrecy 
when  it  comes  to  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  There  is  no  secrecy, 
and  the  gentleman  well  knows  that  he 
can  ask  his  secretary  to  contact  all  post- 
masters that  gave  these  summer  jobs — 
and  there  are  less  than  1,000  of  them — 
and  he  can  get  all  the  information  he 
wants. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Loui.siana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Postmaster 
General  several  days  ago  directed  all 
postmasters  to  release  the  names  of  all 
summer  or  temporarj-  employees  to  any- 
one who  asked  including  newspapers.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  there  Is  nothing 
to  hide  and  if  it  would  help  and  if  it  In- 
volves any  special  effort.  I  would  be  glad 
to  send  to  the  gentleman's  office  or  any 
other  office  by  messenger  or  to  bring  my- 
self the  names  and  addresses  of  young 
men  that  I  recommended  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  summer  work  this 
year.  In  every  instance  they  came  rec- 
ommended to  me  as  being  in  need  of  as- 
sistance and  for  jobs  this  siunmer  to 
attend  college  next  year.  These  young 
men  needed  assistance  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  assist  the  gentleman  to  any  ex- 
tent. These  young  men  were  competent 
and  were  not  deadheads.  They  worked 
and  worked  long  and  hard.  The  only 
question  here  is  whether  the  Postmaster 
General  or  indlndual  fwstmasters  fur- 
nish this  information.  Nothing  is  denied 
anybody. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  >ield  to  the  gen- 
tlefnan. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  find  out. 
because  I  have  letters  from  people  whose 
employment  was  terminated — temporary 
employees,  but  who  did  receive  their  ap- 
pointment on  a  merit  basis.  Their  Jobs 
were  terminated  and  in  their  places  there 
were  put  these  summer  students.  I  have 
a  letter  from  one  lady  who  had  three 
children,  two  of  them  in  college  and  one 
was  going  to  go  to  college.  She  needed 
the  money.  She  had  been  working  for 
Tj  years  and  she  could  no  longer  work 
because  she  was  taken  off  the  job  that 
was  given  to  one  of  these  other  people. 
Not  all  of  these  young  people  are  in  need 
of  money  because  their  parents  were 
wealthy  Individuals.  I  would  like  to  find 
this  Information  out  and  I  think  I  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  get  it. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  would  refer  the 
gentleman  to  the  postmaster  in  his  own 
post  office  I  want  to  .say  this.  I  think 
the  gentleman  Is  certainly  conscientious 
in  his  news,  but  It  just  happens  that  the 
committee  that  has  jurisdiction  of  this 
matter  voted  unanlinously  opposite  to 
your  views. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  understand  it  Is  unani- 
mous among  the  Members  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle  but  not  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
You  voted  before  any  Republicans 
arrived. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  There  were  not  any 
on  your  side  there  to  vote  either  way 
even   though   they   were   duly  notified. 


They  were  aU  Invited  but  they  did  not 
come  so  we  could  assume  it  was  unani- 
mous by  both  sides. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  get  the  record  straight.  I  was 
one  of  the  first  Members  at  the  meeting 
today.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
DblskiI. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is.  it  was  re- 
cessed, not  adjourned,  until  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Yes.  the  meeting  was 
recessed.  I  returned  to  my  office  and  left 
instructions  with  the  staff  to  please  call 
me  when  a  quorimi  developed.  A  quonjui 
did  develop  and  I  hurried  back  to  the 
committee  and  I  was  present  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  By  the  time  I  got  from 
the  Rayburn  Building  to  the  Cannon 
Building  this  resolution  had  already  been 
acted  upon  and  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it.  However.  I  do  think  they  are 
operating  within  the  rules  of  the  Hous« 
and  had  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross!  and  I  Ijeen  there,  there  might 
have  been  two  votes  against  the  resolu- 
tion. But  I  did  not  know  this  was  up 
until  I  happened  to  wander  on  the  floor 
However,  I  just  want  to  have  the  record 
straight  that  I  had  been  at  the  meeting 
early  and  was  on  the  way  there  when  the 
action  was  taken  and  I  do  not  want  it 
to  be  assumed  that  we  would  necessarily 
have  voted  unanimou.sly  on  it. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Well.  I  think  all  the 
committee  members  on  the  Republican 
side  who  were  there  when  the  meeting 
was  recessed  could  have  returned  at  II 
o'clock  and  could  have  voted.  But  they 
did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing is  going  to  be  accomplished  of  » 
constructive  nature  by  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution.  1  have  on  many  occa- 
sions during  the  past  10  years  given 
careful  thought  to  the  introduction  of 
resolutions  as  a  means  of  compelling  the 
production  of  information,  and  that  has 
been  under  the  administrations  of  tiiree 
Presidents. 

I  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  an 
appropriate  procedure  and  would  cor- 
rect none  of  the  problems  with  which  I 
have  concerned  myself  during  the  past 
10  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
as  the  chairman  of  the  information 
subcommittee. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  what 
happened  in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Sei-vice  Committee,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  postal  policy  in  contention  at  this 
point  is  an  old,  old  policy,  one  with  which 
I  vigorously  disagree.  I  hope  before  I 
conclude  ray  labors  to  have  a  part  in 
bringing  about  a  rescinding  of  postal 
regulation  No  744,444. 

I  think  that  the  type  of  information  at 
issue  here  is  information  which  should 
be  available  under  any  reasonable 
standard.  The  question  of  the  amount 
of  cost  in  compiling  it  and  making  1' 
available  is  a  valid  one.  but  the  bastp 
issue  is  the  right  of  access,  either  by  the 
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press,  by  an  individual  citizen,  or  by  the 

Congress. 

The  information  which  would  be  sup- 
plied under  the  resolution  consists  of 
the  names  of  all  persons  employed  from 
May  until  September.  Is  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  all  of  those  persons,  running 
Into  the  thousands,  were  employed  sole- 
!>•  because  some  Congressman  recom- 
mended them?  That  would  be  a  reason- 
able Inference  from  the  wording  of  the 
resolution,  and  yet  that  would  not  be 
true. 

I  submitted  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment some  names  of  young  people  who 
wanted  summer  employment,  and  I 
apologize  to  no  one  for  liaving  done  so. 
The  first  inquiry  from  the  press  in  my 
district  to  the  postmaster  brought  a 
complaint  to  me  that  those  names  were 
not  available. 

I  called  my  district  office  and  said, 
■"^ou  release  the  names." 

Every  one  of  us  who  made  a  recom- 
mendation has  a  right  to  release  the 
names,  nnd  I  released  them.  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  which  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know.  I  am  not  going  to  defend  any 
policy  which  denies  them  tliat  right. 

But  the  pending  resolution  would  not 
Eive  the  definitive  information  that  is 
held  to  be  essential  here.  A  rescinding 
of  the  policy,  a  revoking  of  the  regula- 
tion, would  establish  a  public  right  to 
Itnow.  not  this  resolution. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  was  checking  on  some  of  the 
work  that  the  gentleman's  subcommittee 
has  done.  On  February  22.  1957.  there 
was  a  similar  problem  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  As  I  recall  from 
reading  that  statement,  the  subcommit- 
tee took  action  which  required  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  divulge  the 
names  that  the  committee  wanted.  If 
the  pending  resolution  were  agreed  to 
today  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
wcr!>  required  to  divulge  the  names,  we 
could  move  from  there  and  advise  the 
press,  if  such  were  necessary,  on  who  the 
3,380  were. 

Mr.  MOSS.  First,  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  have  been 
many  occasions  during  the  past  10  years 
when  the  committee  has  succeeded  in 
making  departments  and  agencies  re- 
lea.=e  information.  In  this  particular 
area  of  persona!  information,  we  were 
■successful  in  having  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  itself  modify  its  policy. 

It  Is  still  my  judgment — and  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  on  this  issue  can  charge 
that  I  have  been  at  all  partisan— that 
this  is  not  the  appropriate  procedure,. 
It  is  one  which  I  have  many  times  con- 
sidered and  determined  I  would  not 
employ. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Sentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  fur- 
ther, 

Mr.  QUIE.  To  me  the  question  here  is 
.secrecy  in  Government,  with  which  the 
eemleman  and  the  subcommittee  have 
lieeii  concerned.    If  the  Post  Office  De- 


partment denies  even  the  names  of  tem- 
poral? employees  how.  then,  can  we  find 
out  the  additional  information  Members 
might  want  to  have? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  this  is  an  issue  of 
secrecy  in  Government,  let  us  attack  the 
regulation  promulgated  according  to  law 
which  permits  the  withlioldlng  of  in- 
formation. This  is  Postal  Regulation 
No.  744.444.  That  is  the  one  cited  by 
Postmaster  General  Gronouski  and  the 
one  cited  by  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfield  as  the  authority  for  the  with- 
holding of  the  information.  We  should 
attack  the  basic  problem,  the  claim  of 
authority,  and  finally  would  break  down 
the  barrier,  instead  of  an  occasional 
show  of  force  through  adoption  of  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  BooGs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  facts  correctly,  these  names 
are  available  to  anyone  who  makes  a 
legitimate  request  for  them.  That  in- 
cludes the  press,  a  Member  of  Congress,  a 
public  official  or  anyone  who  has  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  get  the  names. 

I  presume  the  resolution  would  make 
the  list  of  names  of  all  post  office  em- 
ployees of  all  post  offices  In  the  United 
States  and  territories  available  to  any- 
one here. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  any 
Member  of  Congress,  but  I  know  it  has 
been  necessarj-  to  limit  the  disposition  of 
names  because  of  people  who  prey  on 
the.se  people  all  over  the  country.  I 
remember  that  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  I  could  get  the  names  of  high 
school  graduates  in  my  district  from  the 
high  schools.  I  cannot  get  them  any 
more,  not  liecause  they  do  not  want  me 
to  have  them  but  because  other  people 
use  the  names  to  prey  on  these  young 
f>eopIe. 

Tlie  same  thing  applies  to  countless 
other  lists.  I  believe  we  should  under- 
stand what  is  happening. 

As  I  understand  the  terms  of  this 
resolution,  anyone  could  get  the  list  of 
names  for  any  Member  of  Congress  from 
anywhere  In  the  United  States.  I  can- 
not see  that  such  a  thing  is  necessary.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Con- 
gressman Albert,  wants  a  list  in  his  dis- 
trict, or  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  wants  a  list  in  his  dis- 
trict, or  any  other  place  in  his  State,  he 
can  get  It  by  writing  a  letter  or  making  a 
teleplione  call. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman .yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  know  now,  since  the 
Postmaster  General  changed  his  regula- 
tions, he  does  not  u.ie  regulation  No. 
744.444  in  regard  to  temporary  employees 
any  more.  He  says  now  a  Member  of 
Congress  can  write  to  each  postmaster 
and  find  out  wlio  these  people  are.  The 
Intent  of  the  resolution  is  to  say  that  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  furriish  these 
names  to  us.  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
write  to  all  postmasters. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  cannot  imagine  why 
I.  for  instance,  would  want  the  names 


of  employees  in  a  post  office  In  the  gen- 
tleman's dustrict,  or  in  Mr.  Gross'  dis- 
trict, or  in  Mr.  Kitnkel's  district.  Why 
would  I  w.'jnt  them? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  you  were  in  the  minority 
you  would  want  them. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
motive  must  be  politics. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  clear  up: 
that  is.  about  our  committee  meeting  this 
morning.  The  committee  met  according 
to  all  rules  and  regulations.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  for  10  o'clock.  Some  of 
the  members  were  there  but  not  enough 
for  a  quorum.  They  waited  and  waited. 
It  got  to  be  about  10:30.  and  still  a 
quorum  did  not  appear,  so  the  commit- 
tee recessed  until  11  o'clock  In  the  hope 
that  by  that  time  there  would  be  a 
quorum.  Shortly  after  11  o'clock  the 
committee  did  get  a  quorum  and  unani- 
mously voted  to  report  this  resolution  un- 
favorably. 

E^'el■ylx)dy  on  the  committee  on  both 
sides  was  notified.  Anyone  who  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  could  have 
been  there  at  any  lime  from  10  o'clock 
on.  There  was  no  member  who  did  not 
get  full  and  ample  notice. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
t  he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama,  a 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan! 1  minute. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  was 
in  a  committee  hearing  this  morning 
which  conflicted  with  tills  committee 
meeting,  where  my  presence  was  re- 
quired a  good  portion  of  the  morning 
for  a  quorum.  This  was  the  reason  why 
I  did  not  attend  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  House  Resolution  674  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
taiy  inquiry. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  my 
parliamentar\'  inquiry  prior  to  the  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  pro- 
tect the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry, 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  inquiry  Is  this:  If  this 
motion  to  table  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  Is  defeated  then  t!ie  vote 
will  come  on  House  Resolution  574;  Is 
that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota's  observation  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  n  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  make  the  point  of  orcjer 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 

Tl-.e  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlii  call  the  roll. 
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The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
■51-ere — yeas  185.  nays  181.  not  voting  66. 
AS  follows : 

IHoUNo.  303| 
YEAS — 185 


AdAmB 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Aabley 

Asptnall 

Bandstra 

BiiTlng 

Barrett 

BecJcworili 

BlDgham 

Blatnk 

Boggs 

Bolind 

BrBdem.'ia 

Brooks 

B'Jrke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CaboU 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Cl«rlc 

cnevf-nger 

C<dielan 

Conycrs 

Cooley 

Carman 

Culver 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Qai^a 

Delaney 

t>?nt 

Denton 

Din  sell 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dul5kl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

EJWLirds.  Calif 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Pamum 

FasccU 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

FWedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Ctarmatz 

Oi:;.g:in 

Ocnza'.ex 

Orahowskl 

c.riiy 

Green.  Pa. 

Qrelgg 


Abbltt 
.\ddQbbo 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
.\r;drews. 

N  DaK. 
.trends 
.\ehbroolt 
Ai^hmore 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Bftttln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betta 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Broom  field 
Broyhlli.  N  C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Utah 
Cahill 
Callaway 
Carter 
Ca«ey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 


Orimths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Hinley 

Banna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

H:ims 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hel5to5kl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huoc 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif, 

Johnson,  Okla 

Jones.  Aia 

Kar^ten 

Kasienmeler 

See 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczyn=Itl 

Kornegay 

Kreha 

t.cygett 

Long.  La. 

Love 

McDowell 

McPall 
McOrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Macule 

Madden 

Mfihon 

Marsh 

Miitaunaga 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moeller 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multcr 

Murphv.  ni. 

Murphy.  NT. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

OHara.  HI. 

NAYS— 181 

Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis.  Wis. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Dwver 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Ellsworth 
Erler.bom 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Felghau 
Pindley 
Pino 
Fisher 
Praser 

Freiinghuysen 
Pulton.  Pa. 


Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

PicUo 

Ptke 

Powell 

Price 

Purcell 

Race 

Redim 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberta 

Hodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 
Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Ro?tenkow3kl 

Roush 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schisler 

Scott 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Staggers 

Stftlbaum 

stubbleSeld 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

TJllman 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

White.  Idaho 

Whltoner 

WlUls 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Young 


Ga  things 

GlbtKina 

Gilbert 

Ooodeil 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gnder 

Grimn 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurncy 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

HEinsen.  Idaho 

Hnn.«en.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind- 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hechler 

Hicks 

»  rton 

H'Tsmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 


Karth 

King.  N.T. 

King,  Dtah 

Kunkel 

Landnun 

Langen 

L&tta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McCuTtech 

McDade 

McEwen 

Machen 

Mackay 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 


Nelsen 
CKonskl 

ONeal.  Ga 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pelly 

Poff 

Puclnski 

Qule 

QulUen 

Randall 

Reld,  III. 

Held.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Boncallo 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schvelker 

Setden 

Shnver 

Sickles 

SIkes 


SkUbltZ 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stnitton 

Talcott 

Teae'.ie.  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Todd 

Tuck 

DU 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Watklns 

VTatson 

Weltner 

Wh  alley 

White.  Tex. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Tates 

Younger 


Te.xas.  WOLFF,  and  BENNETT  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOT  VOTING — 66 


Plmle 
Poage 

Pool 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Boudebush 

Roybal 

Senner 

Slsk 

Smith.  CallX. 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker.  Miss. 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Zablockl 


Abemethy  Ford.  Gerald  R 

Adair  Ford. 
Anderson.  William  D. 

Tenn.  Puqua 

Andrews,  Gallagher 

George  W  Qettys 

Avres  Olalmo 

Boiling  Htbcrt 

Bolton  Jacobs 

Bonner  Jones.  Mo. 

Brovra.  Calif.  Keith 

Byrnes.  Wis.  l£lrd 

Colmor  Lindsay 

Doddarlo  Long.  Md. 

Dawson  McClor>" 

Derwlnskl  MacOregor 

Dlggs  MallUard 

Donohuo  Martin.  Ala. 

Fallon  May 

Fiirnsley  Miller 

Plood  Morse 

Fivnt  NIX 

Foley  CHara.  Mich. 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H*ben  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Toll  vrtth  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr  Siak  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr  Morse. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr  Boybal  with  Mr  MallUard. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr  Adair. 

Mr.  Getiys  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Famsley  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr  Smith  of  California, 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Plmle. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mrs  May. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr  Der- 
wlnskl. 

Mr  Zablockl  with  Mr  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Plvnt  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Aberneihy  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  vrlth  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr  Dawson. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr  Pool. 

Mr.  Elvers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Messrs.  HOLLAND.  VANIK.  ED- 
MONDSON. and  MAHON  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mes-srs.  HICKS.  MATTHEWS.  CASEY. 
GURNEY.  SKUBITZ,  FINO,  WHITE  of 


INDEMNiry    PROVISIONS    OF    THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 

Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 

on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  579 

I  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Rrs.  579 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S, 
2042)  to  amend  section  170  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1054.  as  amended,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  Ehall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit, 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   IMr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  579  pro- 
vides an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
S.  '2042,  a  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended. 

S.  2042  would  amend  section  170  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  accomplish  the 
following  principal  purposes: 

First.  The  bill  would  extend  the  edec- 
tive  period  of  the  Price-Anderson  indem- 
nity provisions  of  the  act  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years— from  August  1,  1967.  to 
August  1,1977. 

Second.  The  bill  would  require  a  de- 
crease in  the  $500  million  governmental 
Indemnity  afforded  under  the  Price-An- 
derson indemnity  provisions  correspond- 
ing to  the  amount  whereby  the  flnan'-'ial 
protection  required  of  an  AEC  licensee  or 
contractor  exceeds  the  amount  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  liability  insurance  cur- 
rently available;  that  is  $60  million. 

Third.  The  bill  would  provide  that  in 
no  event  would  the  liability  of  all  per- 
sons who  might  be  liable  for  public  li- 
ability arising  from  a  single  nuclear 
incident  exceed  S560  million:  that  is.  the 
maximum  amount  of  governmental  in- 
demnity which  would  he  afforded  under 
the  Price-Anderson  indemnity  provisions. 
as  they  would  be  amended  by  the  bill. 
together  with  the  maximum  amount  of 
financial  protection  required  in  accord- 
ance with  these  indemnity  provisions. 

S.  2042  is  identical  to  H.R.  8496  which 
was  reported  out  by  the  Joint  Committee. 


September  16,  1965 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  579. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  take  much 
tune  to  discuss  this  legislation  under  the 
role,  because  I  am  sure  that  In  the  hour 
that  thas  been  allocated  under  the  rule  It 
all!  be  adequately  treated  by  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It 
would  be  helpful,  though,  in  taking  up  the 
rule,  to  provide  just  a  little  bit  of  history 
and  lay  the  background  as  to  why  this 
particular  legislation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  up  until  1954  the  Federal 
Government,  of  course,  had  maintained 
a  monopoly  In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy 
and  all  of  the  effort  had  been  poured  or 
had  been  largely  put  into  military  appli- 
cations of  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in  1954  that  some 
very  significant  amendments  were 
adopted  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
amendments  that  were  designed  to  bring 
private  industry  into  the  atomic  energy 
fleld.  to  the  end  that  this  great  and 
powerful  force  could  be  used  to  develop 
the  peaceful  side  of  the  atom,  to  use 
atomic  energy  and  atomic  power  among 
many  other  things,  to  cite  just  one 
example,  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power. 

So  in  1957  It  was  decided  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  encourage  pri- 
vate Industry  to  further  proceed  with 
the  development  of  nuclear  power.  Un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Price],  who  Is  one  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
iitoraic  Energy,  and  Senator  Anderson. 
the  so-called  Price-Anderson  Act  was 
adopted. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  had  now  about 
8  years  of  experience  under  this  bUl.  As 
has  been  said,  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
prlmaiT  reason  for  this  legislation  was 
to  provide  a  fund  of  $500  million  with 
which  to  Indemnify  those  who  might  be 
claimants  as  a  result  of  a  catastrophic 
nuclear  incident  taking  place. 

Secondly,  to  remove  any  deterrent 
that  might  exist  as  far  as  private  In- 
dustry was  concerned  to  get  into  the  fleld 
of  developing  atomic  power,  because  of 
the  limited  extent  to  which  private  lia- 
bility insurance  was  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  after  8 
years  under  the  program  it  has  been  a 
access.  Contrarj'  to  what  some  may 
say.  this  Is  not  a  subsidy  at  all  for  the 
nuclear  power  Industry.  It  has  not  cost 
the  Federal  Government  a  single  dime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  In  1957  when  this 
Iffislation  was  first  adopted,  we  had  X 
believe  not  a  single  kilowatt  of  Installed 
nuclear  generating  capacity.  Today.  8 
Jears  later,  we  have  about  1.000  mega- 
»'atts  of  Installed  capacity.  By  1980  It 
Is  estimated  that  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  our  electric  generation  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  coming  from  nuclear  power. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  Is  very 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  this 
bill  has  worked.  Through  the  existence 
of  thLs  indemnity  fund.  Industry  has 
been  encouraged   to  proceed   with   the 
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private  development  of  nuclear  power 
within  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  alleged 
justification  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules 
for  waiving  points  of  order  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnois.  I  believe 
that  was  done  because  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  Ramseyer  rule  It  might  other- 
wise have  been  necessary  to  set  forth  tlie 
entire  Atomic  Energy  Act  In  full. 

This  has  not  been  done.  But  let  me 
say  In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  who  I  know  is  a  student  of  all  bills 
that  come  before  this  House,  the  report 
that  accompanies  this  bill  is  an  excellent 
report.  It  is  one  that  is  well  written  and 
those  who  have  read  it,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has.  know  it  ex- 
plains in  every  detail  I  believe  the  justi- 
fication for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  are  no  further  requests 
for  time,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Harris).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  re.solution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  iS.  2042)  to  amend 
section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMIITEZ    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin,  S.  2042,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field]  wiU  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holitield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  .such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend  to  make  a  rel- 
atively short  statement  and  then  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price)  who  is  the  author  of  the  bill  for 
a  sectlon-by-section  analysis. 

I  believe  that  all  Members  of  this 
House  can  take  great  pride  in  the  sup- 
port they  have  given  to  the  atomic 
energy  program  since  the  law  was  first 
passed  in  1946.  During  that  period  of 
time  of  almost  two  decades,  this  House 
with  almost  complete  unanimity  has 
authorized  and  funded  a  program  that 
has  accomplished  two  vital  pui-poses  for 
the  security  of  our  Nation  and  for  the 
welfare  of  our  people. 


First,  with  your  support  we  have  built 
the  most  powerful  military  capability  of 
any  nation  m  the  history  of  msm.  It 
has  been  your  support  that  has  made 
possible  our  great  store  of  atomic 
hydrogen  weapons  and  the  capability  to 
deliver  those  weapons  on  target  in  case 
of  attack  by  an  acgres.sor.  We  stand 
today  then  by  virtue  of  our  great  inven- 
tory of  atomic  hydrogen  weapons  In  a 
position  to  deter  a  major  attack  from 
any  possible  aggressor.  Tlijs  strength  in 
my  opinion  is  the  primary  reason  why 
the  forces  of  aggressive  communism 
have  liesitated,  as  far  as  an  all-out  ef- 
fort is  concerned,  to  carr>'  out  their  ad- 
mitted timetable  of  world  conquest. 

Secondly,  you  have  supported  a  pro- 
gram to  apply  the  energy  of  the  atom 
to  the  peacetime  needs  of  our  country. 
The  atom  is  now  used  in  more  than  1.100 
different  ways  for  the  benefit  of  msui. 
Of  course,  time  would  not  permit  me  to 
recount  all  of  these  uses. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  are  concerned  in 
this  legislation  today  with  maintaining 
a  vital  part  of  the  peacetime  program, 
the  program  of  prod'ucing  electricity 
from  the  fission  of  the  atom.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  consumption 
of  electrical  energy  has  been  doubling 
in  our  country  every  10  years.  It  will 
continue  to  double  and  possibly  treble 
as  our  population  grows  and  as  the  de- 
mands for  goods  and  services  of  the 
highest  standard  of  liviuB  of  people  of 
any  nation  throughout  the  world  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

We  will  need  and  ■we  will  use  every 
kilowatt  of  electricity  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  falling  water. 

We  -will  need  and  use  every  kilowatt 
of  electrical  energy  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  fossil  fuel — coal.  oil.  and  gas. 

We  will  need  and  use  every  kilowatt 
of  electrical  energy  which  can  be  derived 
from  the  spUtting  of  the  atom.  This  Is 
why  we  are  on  the  floor  here  today. 

All  of  those  three  sources  will  be 
needed  and  used  by  our  exploding  pop- 
ulation. None  of  those  sources  will  re- 
place any  of  the  others.  'We  are  not  go- 
ing to  replace  oil.  gas.  or  coal  with  the 
atom.  We  shall  supplement  it  as  the 
need  for  energy  in  this  Nation  continues 
to  double  and  triple.  Competition  be- 
tween these  sources  will  continue  to 
cheapen  basic  energj'.  and  our  people 
will  continue  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living  if  we  maintain  and  preserve  the 
element  of  competition,  which  is  the 
Ufeblood  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. This  legislation  will  guarantee 
competition,  and  the  production  of  en- 
ergy and  the  multiplication  of  the  use 
of  energy  by  our  society  will  presence  and 
improve  the  security  and  welfare  of  our 
people. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  tliat  this 
Nation,  with  the  highest  standard  of 
li\'ing  of  any  nation  in  the  -world,  uses 
far  more  electrical  and  mechanical 
horsepower  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  To  the  degree  to  which 
energy  is  available,  that  will  be  the  de- 
gree to  which  our  standard  of  living  and 
our  national  security  in  fact  will  be  con- 
trolled. 

So  when  the  Congress  has  helf)ed  to 
bring  into  existence  a  third  great  source 
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of  energy,  it  has  done  one  of  the  most 
climactic  things,  I  believe.  In  the  last  20 
yeain,  because  energy  is  the  basis  of  oxu 
society  and  access  to  cheap  energy  Is 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
produce  the  goods  and  services  which 
our  counti-y  needs. 

S.  2042.  which  is  identical  to  H.R.  8496. 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  after  care- 
ful deliberation  and  has  already  passed 
the  Senate. 

This  act  would  amend  section  170  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  to  accomplish  the  following 
principal  purpo.^es: 

First.  It  would  extend  the  effective 
period  of  tlie  Price-Anderson  indemnity 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Enerry  Act  of 
3954.  a=;  amended,  for  an  additional  10 
years,  from  Auirust  1.  1967,  to  August  1, 
1977: 

Second.  It  would  require  a  decrea.so  in 
the  S500  raiUlon  covenimental  indemnity 
afforded  under  the  Price-Anderson  in- 
demnity provision.?  corresponding  to  the 
amount  whereby  the  financial  protec- 
tion required  of  an  AEC  licensee  or  con- 
tractor exceeds  the  amount  of  commer- 
cial nuclear  liability  insurance  currently 
available,  ttiat  is.  S60  million;  and 

Tiiird.  It  would  pro-.ide  that  in  no 
event  would  the  liability  of  all  persons 
who  might  be  liable  for  public  liability 
arising  from  a  .single  nuclear  incident 
e.xceed  S560  million,  that  is,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  Kovernmental  indem- 
nity which  could  be  afforded  under  the 
Price-Anderson  indemnity  provisions,  as 
they  would  be  amended  by  the  act.  to- 
gether wath  the  maximum  amount  o( 
financial  protection  required  In  accord- 
ance with  these  indemnity  provisions. 

The  Introduction  of  S.  2042  last  May 
followed  many  months  of  informal  meet- 
ings and  discussions  among  members  of 
the  joint  committee,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  their  staffs,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  industry.  Three 
days  of  public  hearings  on  this  bill  were 
held  on  June  22-24.  1985.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  this  legislation  is  necessarj' 
to  enable  continued  prosress  in  the  \ital 
field  of  development  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  .such  time 
as  he  might  use  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinnis  FMr.  PhiceI.  the  author  of  the 
bill,  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  strongly 
siipport  pa5.>:anp  of  S,  2042.  an  act  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Price-Andersen  In- 
demnity Act.  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  resulted  from 
bills  which  my  di.«tineuislied  colleague  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anoerson.  and  I  in- 
troduced in  195S  The  lecislatlon  was 
based  upon  intensiie  studies  which  con- 
\1nced  the  joint  committee  that  a  sub- 
stantial deterrent  existed  to  fulfillment 
of  the  congressional  policy,  expressed  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  that  pri- 
vate participation  in  and  development  of 


atomic  energy  be  wrmitted  and  encour- 
aged. This  roadbloclc,  the  committee 
concluded,  arose  from  the  extremely  un- 
likely but  nonethele.ss  potentially  cata- 
strophic possibility  of  a  nuclear  accident. 
and  the  inability  of  prospective  nuclear 
reactor  onerators  to  obtain  adequate  in- 
surance from  commercial  .sources. 

The  joint  committee  accordingly  rec- 
ommended, and  Congress  appro\ed  the 
Price-Anderson  Act.  which  applies  to 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  llcen.es  and 
contracts  effective  before  August  1.  1967. 
The  act  was  intended  to  accomplish  two 
prliici.iial  purposes:  First,  to  protect  the 
public  by  asiunng  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising 
Irora  a  catastrophic  nuclear  accident: 
and,  second,  to  remove  a  deterrent  to  pri- 
vate Industrial  participation  in  the 
atomic  energy  program  posed  by  the 
threat  of  tremendous  potential  liability 
claims. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  provides  that  certaiii 
licen.'.ees  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, particularly  reactor  operators,  wUl 
purcha.*:?  what  commercial  Insurance  is 
available  and  a.^propnate.  and  that  the 
G3V('rnmc!it  will  indemnify  the  licensee, 
and  the  pubUc,  against  risks  not  covered 
by  Insurunce,  up  to  a  ceiling  amount  ol 
S500  million. 

Tlie  act  further  provides  that  the 
liability  of  the  persons  indemnified  shall 
be  limited,  fpr  each  nuclear  incident,  to 
the  amount  of  the  Government  indem- 
nity together  witli  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial protection  required.  In  the  case  of 
operators  of  large  reactors,  the  amount 
of  financial  protection  required  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  liability  insurance 
available  from  commercial  sources, 
which  amount  is  currently  SfO  million. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  tlie  combinaticn 
of  insurance  and  governmental  indem- 
nity affords  the  public  protection  in  the 
amount  of  $560  million 

A  statutoiy  pattern  similar  to  the  fore- 
going was  also  made  applicable  by  the  act 
to  certain  contractors  of  the  AEC  en- 
gaged in  the  Commission's  important 
programs  for  the  national  defense. 

The  second  purpose  for  which  the 
Price -Anderson  Act  was  enacted — re- 
moval of  the  deterrent  to  private  indus- 
trial participation  in  the  atomic  energy 
program — has  clearly  been  accom- 
plished. Today,  reactors  in  operation 
in  this  country  have  a  cumulative  elec- 
trical capacity  of  about  1  million  kilo- 
watts. When  the  Price-Anderson  Act 
was  passed  in  September  1957,  this  coun- 
try had  no  Installed  coimnerclal  nuclear 
electric  generating  capacity. 

Although  the  act  has  also  fulfilled 
Its  purpose  of  providing  assurance  that 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  satisfy 
public  liability  claims  resulting  from  a 
major  nuclear  Incident,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  that  the  public 
would  receive  prompt  and  adequate 
financial  compensation  in  the  event  of 
such  an  incident.  The  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  no  pajToent  has  ever 
been  made  under  an  indemnity  agree- 
ment with  an  AEC  licensee.  As  antic- 
ipated, no  nuclear  incident  has  occurred 
which  involved  liability  even  remotely 
approaching  the  limits  of  available  pri- 


vate Insurance.  The  sole  claim  for  dam- 
ages that  has  been  filed  under  a  nuclear 
energy  liability  policy  furnished  as  proo' 
of  financial  protection  was  for  property 
damage  in  the  amount  of  $3,500  ani! 
arose  from  an  Incident  during  the  trans- 
portation of  some  nuclear  fuels.  No  ont 
was  Injured  in  that  Incident  and  of 
course  the  claim  was  covered  by  avail- 
able  private  insurance. 

I  want  to  emphasize — this  Federal  in- 
demnlty  liability  insurance  has  not  com 
the  Government  one  penny. 

When  the  original  Price-Anderson 
Act  was  passed,  it  was  understood  that 
the  Joint  Committee  would  undertake  a 
comprehensive  review  of  this  subject  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  act's  10-year  term 
to  determine  whether  the  need  for  ttus 
legislation  still  obtained.  The  commit- 
tee has  recently  completed  this  review 

We  found  that  despite  the  accumula- 
tion of  an  impressive  amount  of  oper- 
ating data  with  respect  to  nuclear  reac- 
tors and  other  atomic  facilities,  the 
experience  in  this  field  is  not  yet  sufE- 
ciently  great  nor  the  technology  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  permit  one  to  com- 
pletely rule  out  the  theoretical  possibil- 
ity of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  incident 
The  insurance  industry  has  offered,  a: 
of  January  1966,  to  increase  by  about 
25  percent — to  $74  million — the  un- 
precedented amount  of  liability  insur- 
ance coverage  which  it  is  already  provid- 
ing to  the  nuclear  industry.  However, 
the  committee  understands  that  the 
limited  number  of  operating  reactors— 
and  the  consequent  inadequate  spread 
of  risk — make  it  impracticable  for  the 
insurance  industry  to  provide  coverage 
Immediately  which  is  suEBclent  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  industry  from  tht 
theoretical  consequences  of  a  major  ac- 
cident. On  the  other  hand,  insurance 
industry  representatives  have  indicated 
their  intention  that  the  agwegate  cov- 
erage for  the  nuclear  industry  will  be 
Increased  in  stages  to  $100  million  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  potential  threat  of  uninsurable 
liability,  the  committee  Is  convinced,  re- 
quires an  extension  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son legislation.  Evei-y  witness  repre- 
senting the  nuclear  industry  who 
testified  during  our  hearings  in  June 
supported  this  view.  S.  2042,  in  addi- 
tion to  extending  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  for  an  additional  10  years,  would 
amend  the  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  Governments 
participation  in  the  total  Insurance  and 
indemnity  program.  It  does  this.  In  ef- 
fect, by  requiring  a  decrease  in  the  S500 
million  governmental  indemnity  aRord- 
ed  for  large  licensed  reactors  to  the 
extent  of  any  increase  In  the  amount  o! 
nuclear  liability  insurance  currently 
available  from  private  sources,  whicii 
amount,  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  is  non 
$60  miUion. 

Thus  if.  as  expected,  the  insurance  in- 
dustry increases  its  coverage  to  $74  mil- 
lion early  next  year,  the  Government's 
indemnity  for  large  licensed  reactors 
will  be  decreased  to  $486  million.  The 
maximum  protection  of  the  public  cur- 
rently available — S560  million— will  *» 
undiminished,  however,  since  any  rf- 
ductlon  In  tha  Government's  Indemnity 
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gould  i)e  offset  by  a  corresponding 
Increase  in  commercial  insurance  ob- 
ained  by  operators  of  nuclear  facilities. 
As  the  amount  of  commercial  nuclear 
liability  insurance  Increase  over  the 
years,  the  Government's  indemnity 
would  continue  to  decrease,  which  rep- 
resents a  significant  step  towaid  nor- 
malizing the  role  of  insurance  in  the 
nuclear  energy  field. 

Lastly,  the  bill  would  provide  that  in 
no  event  would  the  aggregate  liability  of 
per.^ons  who  might  be  liable  for  damages 
siislng  from  a  single  nuclear  Incident 
exceed  S560  million. 

At  tills  point.  It  is  important  to  men- 
tion that  the  operators  of  licensed  power 
leactors  are  paying  substantial  sums 
for  the  private  insurance  and  govern- 
Bental  indemnity  which  they  are 
required  to  carry.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee, the  annual  liability  insurance 
premium  plus  indejnnity  fee  for  a  450,- 

000  electrical  kilowatt  nuclear  plant 
amount  to  over  $361,000,  versus  about 
56,500  for  a  conventional  plant  of  the 
same  capacity,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  partial  refund  of  pretnl- 
um.s  lor  nuclear  liability  insurance 
which  is  expected  to  be  made  under 
the  nuclear  liability  insurance  pools'  in- 
dusliy  credit  rating  plan.  The  AEC  had 
already  received  almost  $343,000  in  in- 
demnity fees  as  of  Jime  30,  1965,  which 
far  exceeds  the  cost  of  administration  of 
this  iisdemnity  program,  and  these  fees 
are  expected  to  increase  subsianliaUy  In 
•Jie  future. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would 
Iilce  to  explEin  our  reason  for  seeking  ac- 
;ion  on  the  bill  this  year,  even  though 
:he  Price-Anderson  law  does  not  expire 
until  August  1,  1967.  The  lead  time  re- 
iliiired  for  planning  a,nd  construction  of 

1  nuclear  powerplant  requires  a  utility 
company  to  make  its  decision  on  this 
tnatter  several  years  in  advance.  There 
ire  several  utilities  already  planning 
new  nuclear  plants  costing  between  SoOO 
million  and  $1  billion.  The  existence  of 
the  Price-Anderson  legislation  has  been 
cited  as  an  indispensable  element  in 
such  planning.  Accordingly,  the  Price- 
.\nderson  Act  should  be  extended  with- 
out delay  to  avoid  an  unwarranted  dis- 
ruption of  this  planning  process. 

I  wish  to  empliasize  that  S.  2042  was 
reported  out  by  our  committee  without 
dissent  and  has  already  passed  the  other 
3ody.  I  ask  for  approval  of  this  act  by 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
5'leld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
lie     gentleman     from     Massachusetts 

Mr.  Bates], 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  es- 
sential provisions  of  S.  2042  have  already 
been  adequately  described.  It  merely 
Mtends  for  another  10-year  period  the 
Jrovisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  insofar  as  it  pertains 
'■0  any  indemnity  that  might  arise  from 
5  nuclear  incident.  It  reduces  some- 
*hat  the  Federal  participation  in  this 
insurance  program  as  financial  protec- 
■Jon  from  private  sources  becomes  avail- 
able. 

In  respect  to  the  latter  situation,  I 
*ould  like  to  make  clear  my  philosophy. 
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and  1  believe  that  it  represents  the  gen- 
eral views  of  the  committee,  in  regard  to 
the  advancement  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  The  taxpayers  of 
America  ha\e  contributed  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars and  the  scientists  have  given  years 
of  their  talent  on  the  development  of 
atomic  energy.  We  believe  that  what 
had  been  a  hidden  secret  from  the  be- 
glrmlng  of  time  Is  now  a  national,  and 
indeed,  international  natural  resource, 
and  should  be  put  to  work  in  a  multitude 
of  ways  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  demand  for  electric  power  in  this 
country  will  be  so  great  that  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  atomic  power  will  supple- 
ment— not  provide  a  substitute — for 
conventionally  conceived  power.  Never- 
theless, in  a  wide  range  of  interests 
atomic  development  has  provided  an  im- 
petus to  various  industries  to  reevaluate 
and  Improve  their  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  grat- 
ifying aspects  of  the  development  of 
atomic  power  has  been  the  healthy  com- 
petitive response  by  the  coal  industiy  to 
the  prospective,  long-range  competition 
for  the  fuel  dollar  afforded  by  atomic 
energy  and  various  other  fuels.  In  New 
England,  where  fuel  costs  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  Nation,  we  consider  this 
developing  competition  as  a  definite  as- 
set in  our  economic  advancement. 

Just  liow  significant  the  coal  indus- 
trj''s  competitive  response  has  been  was 
explained  in  a  speech  last  week  by 
Charles  R.  Ross,  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Mr.  Ross  com- 
mented, and  I  quote: 

The  most  slgniacant  development  in  the 
fuel  morlset  since  1963  has  been  the  success 
of  coal  in  ImproTlng  Its  production  opera- 
tion and.  in  cooperation  with  the  railroads. 
In  reducing  substantially  coal  freight  rates. 
As  a  result  the  coal  Industry  has  been  able 
to  enter  into  long-term  contracts  with  utili- 
ties at  prices  not  substantially  higher  or 
even  lower  than  those  existing  In  the  past 
decade. 

There  is  Uttle  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tliat  the  development  of  atomic  power 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  coal 
industry's  successful  drive  to  improve 
efficiency  and  reduce  costs.  There  is 
even  less  question  that  atomic  energy's 
role  In  this  competitive  situation  was 
permitted  and  fostered  by  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act. 

In  order  that  this  healthy  competition 
can  continue  and  the  public  be  protected, 
I  firmly  support  a  continuation  of  the 
Price-Anderson  indemnity  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 

PIJJALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  general  principle 
I  would  support  the  enactment  of  S. 
2042.  because  I  feel  that  without  an  ex- 
t£:isio.i  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  the 
development  of  atomic  ix)wer  at  its  pres- 
ent healthy  rate  would  be  jeopardized. 

There  are.  however,  reasons  touch- 
ing closer  to  home  which  urge  my  sup- 
port of  this  proposed  legislation.  As 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  may  recall, 
this  body  several  months  ago  approved 
legislation  which  authorized  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  enter  into  a  co- 


operative arrangement  with  a  utility  or 
a  group  of  utilities  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  high-temperature  gas- 
cooled  nuclear  powerplant,  the  AEC.  pur- 
suant to  this  authority,  entered  ;nto  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 
General  Dynamics  Corp..  and  the  Pub- 
lic Ser\ice  Co.  of  Colorado  under  which 
these  companies  propose  to  build  a  pro- 
totype nuclear  powerplant  in  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

The  parties  to  this  agreement  have 
taken  constructive  steps  which  indicate 
that  construction  of  this  plant  can  go 
forward  as  originally  contemplated. 
However,  under  the  current  schedule 
the  construction  permit  for  this  facility 
may  not  be  issued  by  the  AEC  prior  to 
the  present  Pricc-.^nderson  cutoff  date, 
and  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
already  executed  by  the  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado,  General  Dynamics,  and 
the  AEC  specifically  provides  a  right  of 
tei-mination  in  the  event  that  I'rice- 
Anderson  coverage,  or  its  equivalent,  Is 
not  available  for  the  project.  Further, 
the  companies  involved  in  this  project 
have  testified  that  they  deem  coverage 
of  this  type  essential  to  their  continu- 
ing the  plant. 

Other  companies  engaged  in  somewhat 
comparable  advanced  projects  have  also 
told  the  committee  of  the  critical  im- 
portance whlcli  they  attach  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  demonstration 
project  in  Colorado  is  important  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  because  the  high- 
temperature,  gas-cooled  reactor  is  aimed 
at  increasing  the  utilization  of  nuclear 
fuel,  thereby  conserving  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's vital  resources.  This  project  is 
also  of  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  Colorado,  who  stand  to  benefit  from 
the  economies  in  power  production  costs 
which  this  type  of  plant  promises.  I 
would  regret  to  see  a  project  of  such  im- 
portance to  my  State  and  the  Nation  at 
large  imperiled  by  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
in  aU  probability  will  never  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  red  cent.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  the  enactment  of  S.  2042.  r 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris  I . 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  S.  2042  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [  Mr. 
Price)  on  the  work  they  have  done  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Price-Anderson 
Act's  greatest  Impact  has  probably  t>cen 
In  the  area  involving  the  licensed  private 
activities  of  companies  engaged  in  the 
atomic  energy  pi-ogram.  Hem-ever,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  act 
also  authorizes  the  -Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  indemnify  certain  of  the  con- 
tractors engaged  in  the  Commission's 
vital  national  defense  programs.  In  the 
absence  of  this  legislation,  the  indemnity 
protection  afforded  these  contractors 
against  nuclear  risks  would,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  be  something  less  than  com- 
plete, and  perhaps  compel  some  of  these 
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companies  to  reconsider  their  participa- 
tion In  the  program. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Price-An- 
derson Act.  the  U.S.  Government,  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  extraordinary  financial 
risks  involved  in  the  activities  of  its 
atomic  contractors,  provided  these  con- 
tractors with  indemnification  arrange- 
ments. However,  these  arrangements, 
for  the  most  part,  were  of  necessity  made 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds.  As  a 
result,  the  Commissions  contractors 
were  provided  with  only  limited  indemni- 
fication protection  against  the  financial 
risks  associated  with  their  work,  and  the 
public  was  not  afforded  the  assurance 
that  It  would  be  financially  protected 
from  damage  which  might  arise  from  the 
contractual  activities. 

The  Price-Anderson  legislation  recti- 
fied this  situation.  The  act  contains 
provisions  which  enable  the  AEC  to  treat 
Its  contractors  generally  in  the  same 
fashion  as  its  licensees.  Today,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  coverage  of  all  major  atomic 
Installations  operated  by  AEC  contrac- 
tors, indemnification  agreements  have 
been  entered  into  with  manufacturers 
and  carriers  of  weapons  components, 
manufacturers  of  naval  reactor  core 
components,  contractors  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development 
experiments  connected  with  the  Com- 
mission's space  applications  program, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

According  to  the  AEC  and  the  con- 
tractors who  testified  before  the  Joint 
Committee  in  June,  the  extraordinary 
financial  hazards  which  concerned  many 
of  the  Commission's  contractors  in  the 
early  days  of  the  atomic  energy  program 
continue  to  exist  today  and  result  from 
basically  the  same  contractual  activities. 
There  is,  then,  a  continuing  need  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Price-Ander- 
son legislation.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  support  an 
extension  of  the  Price- Anderson  Act  and 
recommend  enactment  of  S.  2042. 

Mr.  HO.SMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Anderson]. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  believe  I  made  it  perfectly 
clear  when  I  spoke  earlier  under  the  rule 
that  I  support  wholeheartedly  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation.  I  believe  it  Is  in 
the  public  interest.  It  is  not  subsidy 
legislation.  It  is  legislation  that  quite  to 
the  contrary  is  desicned  ultimately.  I  be- 
Ueve.  to  let  the  nuclear  power  industry 
not  only  grow  but  prosper  and  stand  on 
its  own  feet. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  Is  not  too 
much  this  afternoon  to  look  forward 
very  hopefully  as  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  spoke  earlier  and  who 
is  one  of  the  coauthors  of  this  bill,  did  to 
the  day  when  we  will  not  even  need  leg- 
islation of  this  kind,  when  we  will  have 
built  up  the  kind  of  actuarial  experience 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  these 
reactors  so  that  the  private  insurance 
Industry  will  be  able  to  step  In  and  com- 
pletely meet  the  needs  of  the  industr>' 
with  respect  to  public  liability  insurance. 
Mr.  Chairman,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
act  which  established  the  Price-Ander- 
son indemnity  system  in  1957  were 
amendments  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 


of  1954  which  strengthened  the  AEC's 
comprehensive  regulatory  program.  The 
entire  legislative  package  had  one  over- 
all objective:  the  protection  of  the  public. 
The  regiHatory's  amendments  to  the 
AEC's  Organic  Act  were  designed  to 
make  the  unlikely  possibility  of  a  major 
nuclear  accident  even  more  remote.  The 
Price-Anderson  Act  complemented  and 
supplemented  this  protection  by  provid- 
ing the  public  with  the  financial  protec- 
tion required  If  the  highly  unlikely  ever 
did  occur. 

I  will  not  lake  the  time  to  give  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  exacting  require- 
ments which  must  be  complied  with  in 
order  for  a  person  or  organization  to  ob- 
tain, and  then  maintain,  a  license  to  pos- 
sess and  use  atomic  materials,  suffice  it  to 
say  that,  in  the  case  of  an  application  for 
a  power  reactor  construction  permit,  an 
applicant  has  to  satisfy  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups  as  to  the  safety  of  the  reac- 
tor and  its  location;  the  AEC  regulatory 
staff,  the  Independent  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Reactor  Safegruards,  the  Atomic 
Safely  and  Licensing  Board,  and  the 
Commission  itself.  The  truly  remarkable 
safety  record  compiled  by  the  atomic  en- 
ergy industry  during  the  8  years  that 
Price-Anderson  has  been  in  existence  at- 
tests to  the  effectiveness  of  this  regula- 
tory program. 

In  this  connection  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  Is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  a  significant  Incentive  to  the 
safe  operation  of  nuclear  facilities  would 
be  added  by  the  exposure  of  reactor  oper- 
ators and  others  to  potential  liability 
beyond  the  sum  of  financial  protection 
required  and  the  Government's  indem- 
nity. In  the  years  since  the  Price-Ander- 
son legislation  was  enacted,  neither  the 
AEC,  the  Advitory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  nor  the  Joint  Committee  has 
seen  evidence  that  this  legislation  has 
had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  safety  con- 
sciousness of  the  nuclear  industry. 

Moreover,  to  expose  reactor  operators 
and  others  to  some  amount  of  uninsur- 
able liability  would  reinstate  in  substan- 
tial part  the  very  deterrent  to  the  growth 
of  the  atomic  energy  Industry  which 
Price-Anderson  was  designed  to  alleviate. 
For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  rejected  the  Idea  of  elimi- 
nating or  restricting  the  "no  recourse" 
provisions  of  this  act. 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  as  It  is 
pre.sently  constituted  and  as  It  would  be 
amended,  is  very  similar  to  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  having  advanced 
atomic  energy  programs.  These  coun- 
tries include  the  United  Kingdom.  Ger- 
manj-,  Japan,  and  others.  The  atomic 
energy  acts  of  all  of  these  countries  have 
in  common  the  basic  elements  of  Price- 
Anderson:  Underlying  liability  Insur- 
ance from  commercial  sources:  a  govern- 
mental indemnity  system  as  a  secondary 
source  of  compensation  for  the  victims 
cf  a  nuclear  incident;  and  a  limitation 
upon  the  liability  of  persons  liable 

These  same  elements  are  incorporated 
into  each  of  the  various  International 
conventions  that  have  been  drafted  on 
the  subject  of  atomic  energy:  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  would 


therefore  facilitate  the  U.S.  entry  into 
one  or  more  of  these  conventions  chould 
our  country  decide  to  become  a  signatory 
thereto. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2042.  which  would 
extend  and  amend  the  Price-Anderson 
Act.  My  colleagues  have  furnished  ttie 
facts  to  support  my  conclusion. 

The  Price-Anderson  legislation  is  In- 
deed complex,  and  my  participation  In 
the  public  hearings  on  S.  2042,  and  in 
our  committee's  deliberations  thereoa 
have  lead  me  to  believe  that  we  ought 
to  devote  further  attention  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  subject  of  settlement  ol 
claims  in  the  event  of  a  major  nuclear 
accident.  We  hope  such  an  accident 
wlU  never  occur,  but  with  the  Increasing 
uses  of  atomic  energy  prudence  dictates 
that  we  review  this  problem  In  greater 
detail,  to  determine  If  additional  legis- 
lative action  Is  warranted. 

However,  there  Is  no  reason  to  delay 
action  on  S.  2042.  The  Price-Anderson 
Act  has  already  been  amended  five 
times,  and  If  additional  legislation  is 
called  for.  an  appropriate  recommenda- 
tion win  be  made. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  Is  a 
sound  legal  basis  for  the  conclusion  o! 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  AEC's 
general  counsel  that  the  no-recourw 
provisions  of  the  Price-Anderson  legisla- 
tion— whereby  a  limit  is  placed  on  th? 
liability  of  all  persons  who  may  be  Habit 
for  a  nuclear  Incident — are  constitu- 
tional. 

Finally,  that  part  of  the  statement  of 
my  able  and  experienced  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Price  ! .  witt: 
respect  to  claims  for  Injury  or  damage 
which  Involved  liability  from  either  pub- 
lic or  private  activity  in  this  field  \s 
so  good  that  repetition  is  justified.  In 
effect.  Representative  Price  said  that  the 
only  claim  so  made  was  for  only  $'J.500 
and  that  the  claim  was  for  property  dam- 
age only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  S 
2042. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr.  GrayI. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  des: 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.?  IMr 
PhiceI.  the  author  of  this  bill,  has  made 
a  brilUant  statement  today  and  I  ri^ 
with  great  reluctance  to  oppose  this  bil! 
because  of  certain  aspects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain  in- 
adequacies in  the  present  Price-Ander- 
son Act.  which.  If  are  allowed  to  star.d, 
raise  serious  doubt  to  the  wisdom  of  iu 
extension  for  another  10  years. 

The  Price-Anderson  requires  the  ope'- 
ators  of  an  atomic  plant  to  purchase  the 
maximum  amount  of  available  commer- 
cial liability  Insurance  to  cover  his  ana 
the  manufacturer's  financial  responsibil- 
ity resulting  from  an  atomic  accident 
Even  though  the  insurance  companl» 
have  Indicated  they  might  offer  protec- 
tion of  up  to  $72  million,  the  maximuJi 
prot«:tion  an  atomic  plant  owner  caj 
purchase  from  commercial  sources  is  to" 
million.    Also,  the  Government  will  pr^ 
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vide,  at  rates  far  below  those  of  the  com- 
mt-rcial  companies,  $500  million  of  addi- 
tion protection  against  claims  of  citizens 
injured  by  a  nuclear  accident. 

So,  the  total  protection  that  an  atomic 
plan  can  purchase  Is  $560  mUIion. 
In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  accident, 
we  know  that  damage  could  be  far  more 
than  $560  million.  A  report  prepared  by 
the  Brookhaven  Laboratory,  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  makes  this 
clear.  Yet,  Price-Anderson  does  not  by 
law  recognize  this  possibility.  It  arbi- 
trarily limits  the  Indemnity  which  a  citi- 
zen could  collect  under  such  unfortiuiate 
circumstances. 

Actually,  the  law  provides  less  than 
S560  million  for  use  against  liability 
claims.  Before  the  public  Is  allowed  to 
place  claims  against  the  $560  million 
■package"  certain  amounts  are  set  aside 
tor  possible  later  Injuries  resulting  from 
radiation  effects;  and  investigation,  set- 
tlement, and  legal  fees.  The  remainder 
of  that  Is  subjected  to  claims  of  the  In- 
jured people.  It  would  seem  constitu- 
tionally and  morally  coisect  to  assume 
that  If  the  remaining  moneys  were  not 
sufficient  to  renumerate  the  Injured  peo- 
ple for  their  losses,  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  accident  should  "make  up 
tho  difference."  Price-Anderson  flatly 
rejects  this. 

It  grants  a  totally  arbitrary  limitation 
of  liability  to  the  atomic  powerplants. 
The  AEC's  study  of  the  extension  of 
Price-Anderson  contends  this  legislation 
is  necessary  first,  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  fimds  to  satisfy  public  liability 
claims  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophic 
nuclear  accident;  and,  second,  to  remove 
the  deterrent  to  Industrial  activity  in 
atomic  energy  presented  by  Uie  threat 
of  enormous  liability  claims  if  such  an 
accident  were  to  occur. 

In  reality.  Price-Ander.son  only  assures 
the  availability  of  some  funds  to  satisfy 
In  part  public  liability  claims. 

The  act  provides  that  if  the  public  li- 
ability from  a  single  nuclear  accident  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  of  liability,  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  bankruptcy  matters  .shall  have 
authority  to  appropriate  payments  from 
the  specified  fund  among  the  Injured 
per-ions.  and  these  Injured  persons  shall 
thereafter  have  no  recourse  to  anyone 
lor  the  balance  of  the  imcompensated 
damages.  Compared  to  liability  claims 
conducted  by  normal  rules  of  law.  Price- 
Anderson's  no-recourse  clause  seems  to 
re.shuffle,  for  the  sake  of  an  atomic  ex- 
periment, the  whole  concept  of  the  cit- 
izen's rights  of  redress  and  this  to  me 
raises  serious  doubts  as  to  its  fairness. 
if  not  its  constitutionality. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Joint  Committee 
on  .Atomic  Survey's  report  stated  three 
specific  groimds  to  justify  this  unusual 
inva.s.ion  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citi- 
zen.^— the  limitations  of  the  right  to  re- 
cover damages. 

Fust,  the  Joint  Committee  felt  the  re- 
actors would  produce  "special  nuclear 
material"  vital  for  the  defense  of  the 
country:  therefore,  the  companies  should 
be  protected  against  vmllmlted  liability 
clal.'ns.  This  argument  now  appears  to 
be  inapplicable  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  a  letter  to 
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the  Joint  Committee  slates  that  there  is 
no  foreseeable  military  market  for  the 
byproducts  of  atomic  powerplants. 

The  second  reason,  that  "since  title  to 
special  nuclear  material  is  In  the  United 
States,  Congress  has  special  powers  and 
duties  as  the  respect  to  the  use  of  that 
material."  has  also  lost  pertinence  over 
the  past  7  years.  Last  year  Congress 
passed  legislation  permitting  and  later 
requiring  private  ownership  of  nuclear 
fuel. 

The  third  justification  for  the  no-re- 
course prortsion  the  Joint  Committee 
presented  in  1957  Is  as  follows: 

One  oi  the  otlier  constitutional  bases  lor 
the  limitation  of  liability  programs  is  the 
bankruptcy  power  of  Uie  United  States,  for 
It's  improbable  that  any  Arm  could  survive 
claims  against  It  of  S500  mllUoo.  over  and 
at>ove  the  Insurance  whicli  might  t>e  avail- 
able. 

This  reason  does  not  appear  to  be 
valid.  The  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  most  of  the  assets  of  the 
bankrupt  have  been  used  to  pay  credi- 
tors. Prlce-Ander.son  exempts  from 
claim  the  assets  of  the  operator  of  an 
atomic  powerplant.  And.  there  are  sev- 
eral utility  firms  and  manufacturers  of 
atomic  power  equipment  who  have  as- 
sets well  above  S500  million. 

Thus.  If  we  allow  Price-Anderson  to 
continue  without  amendment,  we  will 
gi%'e  the  utilities  complete  freedom  from 
their  financial  responsibilities,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pubUc.  While  their  legis- 
lation does  offer  some  protection  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  accident  the  no-re- 
course clause  stops  that  protection  well 
short  of  full  protection.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  cannot  support  the  extension  of 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
It  to  be  apropos  at  this  time,  while  the 
debate  of  this  conference  Is  going  on.  to 
present  to  the  House  an  address  given 
by  Thomas  Debevolse  before  the  Section 
of  PubUc  Utility  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  Miami,  Fla..  on  Au- 
gust 11.  1965. 

This  address  deals  with  the  legal  as- 
pects of  the  national  power  sur^'ey,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  makes  "must"  reading  for 
all  Members  of  Congress  when  consider- 
ing legislation  of  this  type. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  dealing  In 
matters  of  public  power  supply  on  the 
record  of  yesteryear.  The  only  thing 
that  is  constant  In  life  is  change,  and 
since  change  Is  Inevitable,  changes  have 
come  in  the  public  power  policy. 

From  reading  the  following  address 
one  gets  the  notion  that  we  had  better 
take  another  look  at  our  powerplants  for 
the  future. 

It  has  been  my  humble  opinion  over 
the  years  that  where  public  service  can 
be  rendered  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
people  such  services  should  be  left  to  tax- 


paying  bodies.  When  such  public  bodies 
engage  in  profiteering  and  gouging  of  the 
public,  then  It  becomes  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  protect  the 
public. 

'-I  attach  hereto  the  material  referred 
to  above: 
Legal  Aspects  of  the  National  Power  Sravrr 

Eight  months  ago  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's national  power  survey  was  oflBcially 
released.  It  Is  still  too  early  to  predict  ac- 
curately the  form  of  the  new  policies  and 
statutes  which  wUl  be  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  material  contained  In  It  and  whlcli 
will  determine  the  shape  of  the  electric  utU- 
Ity  Industry  In  the  future.  It  Is  possible, 
however,  to  point  up  some  of  the  unanswered 
legal  and  policy  questions  implicit  In  the 
survey's  coverage  of  the  Industry. 

The  Institutional  organization  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  is  unique  among  In- 
dustries In  this  country.  There  are  four  en- 
tirely different  types  of  organizations  which 
have  been  developed  ro  supply  the  Nation's 
electric  power  requirements.  Three  or  them 
have  been  fostered  as  a  result  of  policies 
which  have  as  a  common  bond  only  the  de- 
sire to  meet  those  power  needs;  the  fourth 
has  developed  as  a  result  of  a  policy  to  make 
complete  use  of  resources  being  developed 
for  other  purposes.  While  each  segment 
uses  the  same  engineering  technology  to  do 
Its  Job.  Institutionally  they  are  so  different 
that  they  cannot  be  merge<l  one  with  another 
and  stui  retain  characteristics  of  more  than 
one  of  the  segments.  The  four  segments 
are  the  lc«cal  public  agency,  the  Investor 
ow^ned.  the  oxjperatlve  and  the  Federal. 

The  national  power  survey  Is  grounded  on 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  segments  use  the 
same  engineering  technology.  While  recog- 
nizing that  there  are  four  segments  of  the 
industry,  with  widely  divergent  character- 
istics and  costs,  the  survey  malces  no  attempt 
to  grapple  with  the  effect  this  fact  has  on 
the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's  resources. 
Aside  from  Its  factual  review  of  the  Industry, 
tho  survey  confines  Itself  to  engineering  mat- 
ters which  could  point  the  way  to  lower 
unit  costs  of  electric  power  In  the  future.  It 
bases  Its  forecasts  on  technically  possible 
complete  coordination  of  the  3.600  utility 
systems  In  the  country,  with  their  power 
supply  planning  Integrated  on  an  ever- 
widening  area  basis  until  eventually  It  Is 
planned  on  a  n.it!onwlde  basis.  The  survey 
assumes  that  the  ln-=,tltutlonal  organization 
of  the  industry  will  remain  In  status  quo, 
with  the  implicit  Inference  tliat  each  seg- 
ment will  continue  to  supply  the  same  rela- 
tive share  of  the  market  In  the  future  that 
It  does  today.  The  survey  does  not  suggest 
or  recommend  any  changes  in  law  or  pcllcy 
In  connection  with  the  organizational  stnic- 
ture  of  the  Industry,  again  implicitly  infer- 
ring that  the  status  quo  can  be  maintained 
without  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  survey's  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Industry,  there  are 
basic  facta  which  would  Indicate  that  the 
Industry  will  not  remain  In  status  quo  with- 
out the  amendment  of  old  or  enactment  of 
new  laws  to  reflect  changed  conditions  In  the 
country.  The  basic  change  In  condition  Is 
that  all  of  the  country  Is  now  being  supplied 
with  electricity,  while  this  was  not  the  ca-ie 
at  the  time  the  last  major  legislation  affecting 
the  shape  of  the  industry  was  en.icted  In  the 
ttUd-1930's.  It  Is  from  one  of  these  laws 
paase<l  30  years  ago  that  the  Federal  Power 
Conunlsston  took  Its  authority  to  undertake 
the  survey.  Section  202fai  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  enacted  in  1935  provides: 

"For  the  purpose  of  assuring  an  abundant 
supply  of  electric  energy  throughout  the 
United  States  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  and  with  regard  to  the  proper  uti- 
lization and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  Commission  is  empowered  and 
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dlrecMd  to  divide  the  country  Into  regional 
dlstrlcu  for  the  voluntary  Interconnection 
and  coordination  of  facilities  for  the  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  sale  of  electric  energy. 
and  It  may  .'it  any  time  thereafter,  upon  its 
own  motion  or  upon  appUcatlon,  make  such 
modifications  thereof  as  In  Its  Judgment  will 
promote  the  public  Interest.  Each  such  dls- 
Irlc"-  shall  embrace  an  area  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission,  can  economi- 
cally be  served  by  such  interconnected  and 
coordinated  electric  facilities.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commission  to  promote  and  en- 
courage such  Interconnection  and  coordina- 
tion within  each  such  district  and  between 
such  districts." 

At  the  time  that  statute  was  passed.  In- 
vestor-owned systems  accounUd  for  95  per- 
cent of  the  industry  with  local  public  agen- 
cies accounting  for  most  of  the  balance.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Act  had  not  yet  been 
passed,  and  the  Federal  systems  us  they  exist 
t.xlay  were  the  dream  of  only  a  few  people. 
Today,  with  vcy  few  gaps,  we  have  Federal 
transmission  lines  extending  across  the  coun- 
try, and  there  are  some  cooperative  systems 
which,  while  nowhere  near  as  large  as  the 
largest  Investor-owned  systems,  are  larger 
than  73  percent  of  the  Investor-owned  sys- 
tems. The  Investor-owned  systems'  share  of 
the  marlcet  has  been  reduced  by  20  percent 
In  the  same  period  and  Is  continuing  to  be 
reduced.  These  basic  facts  are  to  be  found 
In  the  survey  as  history,  but  are  not  pro- 
jected. They  arc  the  basis  for  rivalries,  men- 
tioned by  the  survey,  between  the  segment* 
as  each  tries  to  maintain  or  strengthen  Its 
own  position  and  have  undoubtedly  led  In 
the  past  to  building  technicjilly  uneconomic 
facilities.  These  basic  facu  and  the  result- 
ant rlvalrv  also  dictated  the  form  of  the  na- 
tional power  survey,  although  they  do  not 
support  the  supposition  on  which  the  fore- 
rasu  are  based:  that  technically  uneconomic 
tacllltles  should  not  and  will  not  be  built  In 
the  future. 

To  gather  Its  data  for  the  survey,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  called  on  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  segments  throughout 
the  country  The  advisory  conunlttees 
which  It  formed  were  each  given  this  broad 
Base.  Every  segment  of  the  Indu.itry  re- 
ceived two  assurances  from  the  Commis- 
sion: (11  that  the  survey  would  be  based 
.m  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  be- 
tween the  .segments  and  (2)  that  the  survey 
would  not  be  a  blueprint  for  the  Industry  In 
the  futiu-e  but  would  attempt  to  establish 
engineering  guidelines  tor  Us  future  growth. 
These  assurances  were  able  to  overcome  ini- 
tial hesitation  and  reluctance.  They  per- 
.Tiltted  the  different  committees  to  meet  to 
ril»<iU5s  their  common  technology  and  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  Its  required  raw 
material. 

Actually,  there  already  exist  within  the  In- 
dustry manv  more  examples  of  Intersegment 
coperatlon'  than  of  warfare.  As  a  result 
.-■r  the  national  power  survey,  with  the 
ground  rules  established  on  this  basis,  we 
can  expect  to  see  more  such  cooperation  In 
ihe  future  If  the  status  quo  can  be  main- 
tained. The  advisory  committee  meetings 
with  their  exchange  of  information  on  com- 
mon technical  problems  and  planning  will 
.isslst  m  accomplishing  thU  objective.  With 
twci  exceptions,  these  same  ground  rules 
removed  the  necessity  for  the  advisory  com- 
mittees to  dlsciiis  the  legal  and  policy  is- 
sues concerning  the  makeup  of  the  electric 
utility  Industry  will  actually  determine  Its 
shape  m  the  future  Nor  are  these  Issues 
discussed  In  the  survey 

The  two  exceptions  were.  Brst.  a  discus- 
sion by  the  executive  advisory  committee  of 
a  ftxed-charged  rate  to  l)e  used  In  the  sur- 
vey, and,  second,  the  broad  discussions  of 
the  legal  advisory  committee. 

The  flxed-cb:irge  p-->licy  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  aft«r  discussion 
with   Its  e.xecutlve  advisory  committee  was 


reported  In  the  excellent  article  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  survey  by  Herbert  B  Cohn 
at  1964  annual  repo.-t  of  the  section  of  public 
utility  law,  page  15.  The  necessity  for  the 
policy  discussion  arose  from  the  way  In  which 
fixed  charges  ore  computed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  that  component  of  the  cost 
of  power.  The  bjslc  L-lements  commonly 
classified  as  fixed  charges  are  depreciation, 
annual  cost  of  capital  and  taxes.  For  f;icUi- 
tles  with  the  same  estimated  serx^ce  Ufe.  the 
•Jepreclation  element  should  be  the  same  for 
c.iCh  segment  of  the  Industry,  although  dif- 
ferent methods,  such  as  sinking  fund 
variants,  do  produce  different  p.itterns.  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  capital  element  la  usually 
taken  to  be  the  charge  paid  by  the  particular 
enterprise;  for  example,  tne  2-percent  in- 
terest rale  paid  by  cooperatives,  although 
It  could  also  be  viewed  In  terms  of  a  na- 
tional cost  of  capital.  Similarly,  the  Income 
tax  element  Is  usually  viewed  narrowly  and 
recorded  only  to  the  extent  that  the  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  Inaustry  Is  subject  to 
such  taxes.  The  cost  of  capital  and  tax 
elements  In  the  flxed  charges  of  each  In- 
dustry segment  vary  as  a  result  of  social  poli- 
cies developed  In  the  past  which  m.anlfest 
themselves  In  differing  tax  treatment  and 
differing  availability  of  Government  credit. 
The  fixed  charges  imposed  on  the  Investor- 
owned  segment  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  It 
obtains  Us  capital  without  Government 
credit  and  Is  subject  to  income  taxes  are 
much  higher  than  those  of  the  other  seg- 
ments. 

One  task  that  was  Implicit  in  the  survey 
was  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  larger,  more  efficient  generating  units 
and  the  extra  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  which  are  now  becoming  technically 
feasible.  If  the  costs  of  these  developments 
had  been  based  on  the  fixed  charges  Imposed 
on  the  Investor-owned  segment  and  then 
compared  with  the  cost  of  smaller,  tradition- 
ally sued  units  to  which  had  been  applied 
the  fixed  charges  resulting  from  subsidized 
capital  costs  and  exemption  from  income 
tax,  projects  which  did  not  make  the  moat 
efflctent  use  of  national  resources  would 
have  appeared  to  be  In  the  national  Interest, 
Since  annual  cost  of  capital  and  taxes  rep- 
resent so  large  a  part  of  power  cost  and  vary 
widely,  a  meaningful  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  and  development  can- 
not be  made  by  applying  the  flxed  charges 
of  different  segments  of  the  Industry  to  al- 
ternative development  possibilities.  The 
social  policies  developed  In  the  past  which 
result  In  the  wide  difference  in  flxed  charges 
do  not  affect  the  fundamental  national  eco- 
nomics  of   a  particular   development. 

The  Commission  recognized  the  current 
necessity  for  a  common  yardstick  with  which 
to  evaluate  alternative  developments  and 
agreed  basically  to  a  composite  flxed  charge 
nue  derived  from  averaging  the  fixed  charges 
Imposed  upon  each  of  the  segments  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  the  Industry  that 
each  represented  at  the  time.  Since  the 
composite  fixed  charge  rate  developed  by  the 
Commission  was  within  shooting  range  of 
the  flxed  charge  rate  Imposed  upon  the  In- 
vestor-owned segment  of  the  Industry,  It 
could  be  uniformly  applied  without  produc- 
ing significant  distortions. 

The  discussions  of  policy  by  the  15  lawyers 
of  the  legal  advisory  committee  were  much 
more  widespread  and  far  reaching  and  at  one 
time  or  another  covered  all  of  the  policy 
matters  which  are  basic  to  the  Industry  and 
have  found  expression  In  existing  statutes. 
This  could  not  be  avoided,  since.  In  dealing 
with  the  law,  you  are  dealing  with  policies. 
When  these  laws  and  their  policies  are  30 
years  old  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
forecast  legal  barriers  In  the  future,  they 
must  necessarily  come  under  discussion. 
However,  since  the  legal  advisory  committee 
was  operating  on  the  same  basic  assurances 
and  assumptions  as  the  other  advisory  com- 


mittees, and  since  it  found  that  technically 
the  law  would  not.  In  general,  prevent  engi- 
neering  coordination  of  the  systems  of  the 
various  segments,  these  dlsctisslous  were  not 
reproduced  In  the  report  of  the  legal  iidvis. 
ory  committee.  In  the  time  available,  It 
would  have  been  Impossible  to  obtain  unanl- 
motis  approval  of  the  wording  of  any  such 
discussion,  even  If  that  had  been  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  Job  of  the  committee 

After  its  internal  discussion  of  the  dllter- 
ent  policies  affecting  the  different  segments 
of  the  industry  and  the  Increasing  conflicts 
between  them,  the  legal  advisory  commit- 
tee settled  In  Its  report  for  a  description,  at 
factual  as  possible  In  a  limited  amount  of 
spiice,  of  each  of  the  segmenu  of  the  Indus- 
try and  the  basic  policies  affecting  It  It 
also  stated: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  national 
policy  concerning  the  Institutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  Industry,  as  exemplified  In 
statutes  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States,  Is  pluralistic.  There  are  , 
statutes  and  regulations  which  In  varying 
degrees,  encourage,  favor,  protect  and  re- 
strict each  of  the  segments  within  the  Indus- 
try." 

It  did  not  go  on  to  say  that  certain  of 
these  policies  are  unalterably  inconsistent 
and  are  leading  to  head-on  conflicts  which 
will  determine  the  future  shape  of  the 
Induatry. 

The  national  power  survey  followed  the 
same  method  of  handling  the  problem  as  I'.ad 
the  report  of  the  legal  advisory  committee; 
the  survey  Ignored  It,  It  expanded  upon  the 
legal  advisory  committee's  description  of  the 
development  and  present  situation  of  e:ich 
segment  and  repeatedly  mentioned  the 
pluralistic  nature  of  the  Industry.  II  It  was 
to  follow  Us  own  ground  rules  and  If  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  survey  were  to  be 
accomplished,  this  Is  all  the  Commission 
could  do.  In  doing  so,  however.  It  had  to 
eschew  Issues  of  fundamental  policy  nni 
forecast  that  policies  developed  30  years  ago, 
when  the  shape  of  the  Industry  was  much 
different,  would  remain  In  effect  well  into  the 
future.  This  places  serious  limitations  on 
the  value  of  the  survey  as  a  picture  of  the 
Indiutry  in  the  future.  Its  forecast  of  a  re- 
tention of  the  status  quo,  moreover,  Is  un- 
reolistlc  absent  a  reconciliation  of  the  policies 
affecting  the  Industry,  The  situation  has 
not  been  In  status  quo  during  the  last  30 
years.  If  the  Federal  systems  grow  at  the 
same  rate  m  the  next  30  years  that  they  have 
In  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  investor- 
owned  systems,  the  Investor-owned  systems 
will  soon  represent  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  power  supply  In  the  country. 

To  me,  the  two  very  basic  questions  raised 
by  the  facts  contained  In,  but  not  evaluated 
by,  the  survey  In  Its  discussions  of  possible 
methods  of  economic  use  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources are  (11  whether  the  return  Is  the 
same  to  the  Nation  from  the  same  use  of  re- 
soiu-ces  by  the  several  segments?  and  (2) 
what  IS  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tems which,  except  for  TVA,  have  no  public 
utility  responsibility?  Both  are  large  sub- 
jects so  in  regard  to  the  former,  let  me  Just 
say  that,  while  I  believe  In  the  right  of  the 
people  In  an  area  to  choose  between  public 
and  private  ownership  to  provide  electric 
utility  services,  I  question  whether  In  making 
that  choice  the  people  in  a  particular  orea 
should  also  be  able  to  determine  the  form  of 
and  relative  contribution  the  necessary  re- 
sources will  make  to  the  national  economy. 
Should  the  local  choice  between  public,  co- 
operative or  private  ownership  of  a  strictly 
power  system  determine  the  tax  revenues  to 
be  received  by  the  National  Government?  \ 
reciprocal  of  this  question  is:  Does  the  n.i- 
tloual  cost  of  capital  vary  depending  upon 
whether  the  utility  system  to  which  capita! 
Is  dedicated  Is  under  public  or  private  owner- 
ship?   The  experience  in  countries  In  which 
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capital  Is  scarce  would  Indicate  that  It  does 
not. 

In  regard  to  the  role  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tems, the"  Issues,  while  encompassing  also 
tlis  first  question,  are  much  larger  and  of 
greater  Import  for  the  future  shape  of  the 
eleotrlc  utility  Industry.  In  1035,  when  the 
Coui^ress  seemed  to  express  a  national  policy 
lor  coordination  and  against  duplication  of 
electric  utility  facilities  In  section  202  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  Federal  systems 
u  they  exist  today  were  unknown.  The 
policy  to  install  hydropower  facilities  at 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  resource  developments  being 
undertaken  for  other  purposes  had.  of 
course,  been  Initiated,  rind  there  are  few 
who  wotild  suggest  that  It  would  be  other 
than  wasteful  not  to  have  such  a  policy. 
Where  the  power  facilities  were  to  be  In- 
stalled by  the  Government  Itself,  legislation 
iutborlzlng  construction,  from  ah  early 
period,  required  that  any  surplus  power  be 
marketed  at  cost  and  contained  variations 
of  the  so-called  preference  clause  which 
today  requires  that  Federal  power  be  mode 
ivallible  first  to  local  public  agency  and 
cooperative  systems. 

Bs.-^lcally  that  la  the  extent  of  congres- 
ilonal  policy  in  regard  to  the  Federal  sys- 
tems, other  than  TVA  today.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  see  the  Department  of  Interior, 
which  controls  the  Feder,al  systems,  taking 
many  actions  not  required  to  simply  mar- 
tet  surplus  Federal  power.  It  haa  sought 
to  block  non-Fcdcral  development  of  power 
projects  which  It  wished  to  build.  It  bos 
extended  Federal  transmission  lines  in  ways 
cot  necessary  to  market  the  power  from 
riuLhorized  projects.  It  has  used  Its  au- 
thority over  public  lauds  and  their  mineral 
deposits  to  force  a  power  partnership  on 
non-Federal  systems.  Recently,  for  the 
New  England  region,  conjunctively  with  re- 
questing autJiorizallon  for  the  first  Federal 
."•.ydrcelectrlc  project  In  the  area,  it  recom- 
Biended  that  the  basic  re^on  transmission 
system,  from  now  on,  should  be  "coopera- 
tively developed  by  Federal,  non-Federal 
igencles  and  consumer-owned  and  private 
ulllltJes."  The  Department  also  Is  seeking 
authorization  for  Federal  pumped  storage 
projects  which  serve  only  a  power  function, 
and  If  such  arc  authorized,  It  will  only  be 
1  mattet-  of  time  before  It  seeks  authoriza- 
tion for  Federal  steam  electric  plants  to  sup- 
ply the  off-peak  energy  required  by  such 
projects. 

Implicit  In  such  actions  on  bchall  of  the 
FMeral  systems  Is  the  a.-isumptlon  bv  the 
Deponment  of  Interior  of  a  utility  respon- 
niiiiity  which  I  do  not  believe  has  been  given 
to  the  Federal  systems  by  Congress.  If  It 
has  not.  the  words  of  the  Assh-tain  Secretary 
o!  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power,  In  .-i 
"EJCh  to  the  1984  annual  convention  of  the 
.National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  seem 
presumptuous.  He  said:  '-We  will  accept 
is  n  responsibility  of  Government,  that  all 
^f  the  Nation  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
■ow-cost  power  and  water.'" 

What  Is  the  proper  tole  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  regard  to  supplying  ele-- 
Wclty  to  the  Nation's  consumers?  That  Is 
n  question  Congress  must  answer.  It  Is  a 
question  which  must  be  answered  lioon  if 
0on?rej5  wishes  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
'n  the  industry.  Just  as  the  issue  was  raised 
5  nu.iiber  of  years  ago  when  advocates  of 
fWeral  power  attempted  to  block  the  use 
"I  atomic  energy  by  the  non -Federal  sep- 
ments  of  the  Industry,  so  today  the  Issue 
"ises  In  deciding  who  shall  construct  and 
whtroi  the  power  output  of  the  proposed 
'iirge  desallnlzatlon  plants.  If  the  plants 
we  constructed  and  the  power  marketed  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  without  any  def- 
inition of  the  Federal  systems'  role,  there  Is 
=0  question  that  Federal  transmission  lines 
»»n  will  span  the  country.  Depending  on 
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Congress'  resolution  of  the  Issues,  the  na- 
tional power  survey  will  have  value  as  a 
series  of  possible  guidelines  for  continued 
non-Federal  development  and  control  of  the 
Industry  or  as  a  blueprint  for  Federal  own- 
ership and  control. 

While  the  Jockeying  for  position  between 
the  segments  of  the  Industry  has  in  the  past 
most  frequently  caught  the  public  eye  when 
a  question  was  raised  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular source  of  power  should  be  developed 
and.  If  so,  by  whom,  the  national  power  siu'- 
vey  makes  clear  that  control  of  high  voltage 
transmission  In  the  future  will  determine 
control  of  the  Industry.  Federal  Pc^-er  Com- 
missioner Ross  several  months  after  the  sur- 
vey was  released  had  the  following  to  say  In 
support  of  legislation  to  give  the  Commission 
authority  over  construction  of  high  voltage 
lran.=mlsElon  lines  by  all  segments  of  the 
indtistry: 

"Very  bluntly,  as  most  people  tn  the  power 
business  realize.  It  is  no  longer  the  parties 
who  control  generation  that  control  the  In- 
dustrs' — It  Is  the  parties  who  control  trans- 
mission, the  arteries  of  the  Industry,  that 
control  the  destiny  of  the  millions  of  rote- 
paycrs  of  this  Nation.  With  the  ever-threat- 
ening rivalry  between  public,  private,  and 
Federal  transmission  systems.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  there  should  be  some  instru- 
mentality to  referee  the  building  of  the 
proper  Interconnections  and  Insure  against 
the  needless  duplication  of  facilities.  •  •  • 
If  there  is  any  Justification  at  all  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  current 
lineup  of  public,  private,  and  Federal  sys- 
tems, which  I  believe  there  Is,  then  such  a 
bin  as  this  is  necessary." 

While  there  are  built-in  limitations  as  to 
territory  and  economic  Justification  which 
circumscribe  the  location  and  timing  of  non- 
Federal  construction  of  transmission  lines, 
the  same  limitations  do  not  apply  to  the 
Federal  system.  All  of  the  Nation  Is  its 
potential  service  area.  Today,  by  rolling 
transmission  costs  In  with  project  costs  In 
basin  accounts,  on  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  use  of  revenues 
from  the  power  projects  available  after  the 
payout  periods  to  cover  on  a  continuing  basis 
other  costs  of  the  Federal  power  systems,  the 
Federal  systems  are  building  transmission 
lines  sized  In  anticipation  of  projected  fu- 
ture area  requirements.  If  this  continues 
and  If  duplication  Is  to  be  avoided  In  the 
future,  the  Federal  systems  will  be  neces- 
sary middlemen  in  the  power  pooling  trans- 
actions of  the  non-Federal  segments. 

There  are  many  complicated  Issues  to  be 
decided  In  regard  to  the  future  role  of  the 
Federal  systems,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  say 
here  how  they  should  all  be  resolved.  I  do 
suggest  that  If  the  answers  are  allowed  to 
be  developed  by  the  Federal  systems,  them- 
selves, it  would  be  unnatural  to  expect  them 
to  stop  short  of  complete  control  of  the 
Industry.  Having  unilaterally  accepted  pub- 
lie  utility  responsibility,  the  Federal  systems 
are  pushing  ahead  with  their  expansion 
plans,  fully  recognizing  that  a  policy  vacuum 
in  regard  to  them  exists.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary declared  In  the  talk  mentioned  before: 
"We  do  not  have  a  national  water  or  power 
policy  in  a  literal  sense."  Further,  I  suggest 
that  a  serious  limiting  factor  on  Its  tre- 
mendous technical  achievement  results  from 
the  failure  of  the  national  power  survey  to 
warn  the  Congress  that  head-on  conflicts 
between  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  seg- 
ments of  the  eleotrlc  utility  Industry  are 
imminent  because  of  the  lack  of  a  consistent 
national  power  policy. 

A  letter  dated  June  18,  1985,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner  in  Utah, 
over  the  signature  of  the  Bormevllle  Power 
Administrator.  Indirectly  poses  some  of  the 
questions  Congress  must  an.swer.  The  letter 
was  in  answer  to  an  editorial  criticizing  a 
proposed  Federal  transmission  line  Into 
southern  Idaho. 


Bonneville's  proposed  southern  Idaho  line 
has  generated  much  controversy  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  Initially  the  line  was  intended 
to  bring  Bonneville  power  not  only  to  pref- 
erence customers  In  the  area  but  also  to 
Industrial  customers,  all  of  which  local  sup- 
pliers were  already  serving  or  capable  of 
serving.  Last  year,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  when  funds  for  tbe  line  were  re- 
quested, suggested  th,it  Bonneville  work  out 
a  wheeling  agreement  with  the  local  power 
companies  Instead  of  building  Its  own  line. 
At  that  time,  the  letter  recites,  the  comnut- 
tee  also  specifically  directed  Bonneville  to 
serve  "preference  customers  only"  in  the 
area.  After  going  into  these  matters,  and 
expressing  Bonneville's  side  In  the  tradi- 
tional argument  as  to  whether  the  Feaeral 
system  cost  the  taxpayers  money  ("BPA  does 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  single  penny"),  the 
letter  continues  in  pertinent  port: 

"4.  We  have  diligently  sought  a  wheeling 
agreement  with  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  which 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  a  Federal  line 
to  southern  Idaho.  Inability  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  one  crucial  point — that  of  senice  to 
future  preference  customers — has  forced  us 
to  seek  funds  for  a  Federal  line.  •   •   • 

"5.  We  have  offered  to  build  a  50C.000-volt 
line  Jointly  with  the  Idaho  and  Utah  com- 
panies. •   •   • 

"6.  Such  a  line  Is  needed  •  •  •.  The  need 
for  a  6D0.000-volt  line  In  the  area  w.'is  further 
established  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's national  power  survey,  participated  m 
by  all  segments  of  the  electric  utility  Indus- 
try Including  the  private  power  companies  " 

In  regard  to  the  letter,  first.  1  believe  the 
person  who  prepared  It  was  partly  In  error. 
The  national  power  survey.  In  connection 
with  possible  patterns  of  (teneratlon  and 
transmission  In  19B0,  does  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  larger  line,  700  kllovolts  alter- 
nating current  or  plus-minus  500  to  plus- 
minus  750  kllovolts  direct  current,  running 
from  the  Columbia  River  through  southern 
Idaho  to  the  area  of  Kemmerer  Wvo.,  and 
from  there  all  the  way  to  Fort  Woi^h.  Tex. 
In  discussing  this  larger  line,  with  several 
caveats,  as  a  possible  pattern  of  transmission 
in  19B0.  the  survey  suggesU  that  It  might 
be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  regional  diversity 
and  the  use  of  mine  mouth  generation  from 
coal  deposits  In  southwestern  Wyoming  to 
supply  market.s  In  the  Northwest,  .iis  I  read 
the  survey,  there  Is  no  suggestion  that  there 
IS  need  of  a  a  500  kllovolt  alternating  cur- 
rent line  to  bring  power  from  the  North- 
west to  supply  customers  in  southern  Idaho 
In  Uio  Immediate  or  distant  future,  nor  does 
It  suggest  that  power  Is  not  currently  avail- 
able to  supply  all  customers  In  the  area. 

But  more  Important,  the  letter  raises  the 
following  Issues  concerning  the  future  shape 
of  the  Industry.  Supposing  the  National 
Power  Survey  bad  created  a  blueprint  Instead 
of  guidelines  and  had  established  a  current 
need  for  a  600  kllovolt  alternating  current 
line  such  as  Is  proposed  by  Bonneville,  would 
that  support  the  position  that  Congress 
should  appropriate  money  for  a  Federal  sys. 
tem  to  build  the  line?  Do  the  Federal  sys- 
te;tns  have  the  utility  responsibility  to  supply 
such  transmission  needs?  Do  they  have  a 
utlllly  responsibility  to  supply  the  over  3,000 
systems  eligible  for  preference  power?  If  so, 
how  docs  the  Federal  responslbllltv  mesh 
with  the  responsibility  of  public  utilities  to 
serve  these  same  customers  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act?  Can  current  Federal  con- 
struction be  Justified  on  the  basis  that  addi- 
tional preference  customers  may  be  created 
in  the  future?  In  order  to  market  surplus 
Federal  power,  should  the  Federal  systems 
be  permitted  to  build  transmission  lines 
which  are  larger  than  required  by  demon- 
strated Federal  need?  Should  the  only  alter- 
natives for  a  non-Federal  system  not  wlshlnc 
to  bargain  away  future  load  be  a  Federal 
line    or    a    Joint    Federal-non-Federal    line. 
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itvcreby  In  either  case  mnklng  the  Depjrt- 
mcnt  of  Interior,  with  which  it  has  to  com- 
pete, a  partner  to  its  future  transactlona? 

To  mc  these  are  hoslc  questions  coccern- 
l:  p  the  future  shape  of  the  industry  which 
grow  out  of  the  exposition  of  fiicts  and  pro- 
lecilOT"!.  but  are  not  discussed,  m  the  nn- 
ti'jml  power  surve.v.  True,  the  Federal  Pow- 
T  Commission  could  not  have  resolved  these 
q'jiistlons;  thof  ifi  a  Joh  for  Congre.«s  They 
d)  howver.  affect  the  >5n.i)c  assump'lons  of 
the  nnt'onnl  power  survey,  maintenance  of 
r.:\r  status  quo  and  a  pluralistic  Industry 
K'CirltIng  In  h.-irmony  Arswcrs  to  them  crin- 
n»t  b»  put  off  If  those  assumptions  sre  to 
bjve  valldi'y 

n  clcislnB.  let  me  suggest  that  the  primary 
g-lul  of  Conuress  In  Its  power  legislation  of 
the  in.lO's  has  been  achieved  Today,  all  of 
•fie  electric  energy  requlreme-.4t9  of  the  Na- 
i.(.n  :je  being  served  While  these  require- 
ments lire  rxpected  to  continue  to  grow  by 
!«.p5  and  bound.i.  the  non-Federal  sfgmonts 
at  the  irdu.itry  which  have  the  utility  re- 
jponalblllty  to  meet  the  pew  requirement.', 
It"  in  a  position  and  pre  laying  plans  to  do 
so  The  meihotls  of  Government  regulation 
.lOd  other  re.straint*.  to  which  each  of  the 
non-Federal  segment*  is  subject  in  varying 
forms,  will  continue  to  in.=ure  that  the  job 
tr.  flore  proi'frlv- 

T'iday.  the  Nation  is  embarking  on  new. 
(itr-reachiuK.  experimental  programs  covering 
innny  p_spects  of  btislc  human  needs:  phys- 
ic* l.metital  Intellectual,  eniironmcntal  and 
tithetic  The  programs  will  require  tre- 
mi?iidous  cripHal  resources.  The  fjisli  "f 
^.chleving  eincient  r.tBe  of  resources  to  speed 
the  attainment  of  the  new  goals  will  be  a 
treinendott.sly  rhnllenging  one.  particularly 
because  one  trun  only  guess  r\t  the  return 
1  particular  use  oi  resources  will  yield  in 
'j.cse  iire.ui.  New  method.^  of  ev.aluntmg  rc- 
I  urn  will  hove  lo  be  devised  in  order  to  know 
W'lere  tiie  proper  emphasis  should  be  placed 
to  :ichleve  ccicli  goal. 

The  return  to  the  Nation  from  the  increns- 
ing  use  of  resources  by  the  electric  utility 
industry,  however,  can  be  measured  with  a 
fair  degree  of  ^iccuracy  That  being  the  case. 
It  would  appear  to  me  thut  any  discusHlon 
if  eiBclent  use  of  resources  by  the  Industry 
itiust  conoero  lt«elf  with  the  return  to  the 
Nation  from  the  resources.  The  use  of  re- 
•ourres  in  this  sciise  Is  jynonomou.'s  with  the 
UEO  of  capital.  Since  the  electric  utility  In- 
4u5trv  has  larger  capital  requirements  than 
.uy  other  Industry  In  the  country,  the  return 
fo  the  Nation  from  the  Industry's  use  of 
-.ipital  has  fir-reaching  signilft«iice. 

The  national  power  survey  records  the 
rict«  which  demonstrate  that  the  return  to 
the  Nation  from  the  use  of  capiuil  by  each 
segment  of  the  electric  uUllty  Industry  Is 
different.  Some  will  urge,  in  general  terms. 
tjiat  the  di.'Terence  is  only  one  of  form:  a 
return  which  basically  can  be  measured  In 
:..x  dollars  as  opposed  ta  one  which  results 
in  other  benefit*  to  the  Nation.  Tlie  return 
— — STi:i  iind  should  be  measured  under  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  today  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  such  claims.  If  the 
return  to  the  Nation  from  each  segment  Is 
unequal  as  well  as  dlKerent.  and  I  strongly 
iuspect  It  is.  adjustments  should  be  made. 
Tlii3  U  ft  matter  which  could  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  n>itlon:il  power  stu-vey  even 
though  It  very  basically  concerns  the  etBclent 
use  of  the  Nation's  resources  It  is  a  matter 
which  Congress  should  consider,  to  be  sure 
that  the  Nation  gets  a  full  return  from  all 
of  the  capital  used  In  the  electric  utility  In- 
dustry to  apply  toward  the  gools  o(  our  Great 
Society. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  n.s  he  may  consurap  to  the 
irenrlpman  from  Indiana   fMr   BrayI. 

Mr.  BRA'y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  iti 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  H  R.  8+96 
in  Its  present  form.   It  should  be  amend- 


ed to  eliminate  the  on  recourse  provision 
as  it  applies  to  proven  types  or  commer- 
cial atomic  powerplants.  li  this  provi- 
sion must  be  continutd  at  all,  its  appli- 
cation should  be  restricted  to  experi- 
mental plants  which  are  nectssai-y  steps 
in  the  development  of  breeder  reactors. 
To  put  the  situation  Into  proper  per- 
spective, let  us  look  at  these  reserves  of 
low-cost  uranium,  so  tliat  we  can  deter- 
mine whether  it  Is  beneficial  or  harmful 
to  humanity  Ut  encourage  consumption 
of  tho.^e  resprvt  .■?  in  uonbrerders. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  the 
1962  Report  to  the  President — page  34 
of  lite  appendixes— estimated  that  we 
have  enough  low-cost  uranium — includ- 
ing that  which  is  still  to  be  discovered 
to  produce  the  equivalent  of  power  from 
about  2.000  billion  tons  of  coal— if  we 
could  use  it  in  the  breeder  reactor.  The 
nonbreedrr  is  very  inefficient ;  it  wastes 
about  99  percent  of  the  potential  enersy. 
in  other  words,  if  we  use  this  material 
in  the  nonbreeders,  it  will  supply  th."-  en- 
errn,r  equivalent  of  about  20  billion  tons 
of  cosl,  and  our  descendants  will  be  left 
with  only  the  hich-cost  material. 

If  we  waste  the  low-level  atomic  fuel, 
will  it  hurt  future  generations?  It  will, 
gentlemen.  Even  when  the  breeder  re- 
actor is  developed,  the  tr.emendous  fuel 
inventory  involved  will  impose  a  very 
hfj-.y  co.st  burden  if  humanity  has  to  use 
hli;h-cost  atomic  fuel. 

In  this  complex  field,  we  have  to  rely 
on  the  opinions  of  scientists.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  accept  my  word  for  the  state- 
ment that  waste  of  low-cost  atomic  fuel 
will  be  detrimenlra  to  fufore  generations. 
Dr.  Alvin  M.  Weinberg,  a  highly  respect- 
ed scientist  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ml-'sion,  authored  a  paper  entitled 
••Burning  the  Rocks."  published  under 
the  number  ANL-6122,  as  part  of  the 
proceedinas  on  the  Conference  of  the 
Physics  of  Breeding.  October  10-21.  1959. 
Dr.  Weinberg  made  it  clear  that  extreme- 
ly high  cost  atomic  ore  can  result  in 
very  expensive  power  even  If  the  breeder 
reactor  is  developed,  but  he  also  made 
it  clear  that  this  will  not  be  true  if  we 
have  enough  low-cost  ore  availnble  to  eot 
get  the  system  started.  The  breeder 
sy.stem.  according  to  Dr.  Weinberg,  will 
some  day  be  aljle  to  use  high-cost  ore  for 
makeup  provided  it  can  be  started  on 
low-cost  ore. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  faced 
with  this  alfcrnatlve:  We  can  use  our 
low-cost  uranium  to  replace  about  20 
billion  tons  of  coal,  to  the  permanent 
deti  iment  of  mankind.  Or  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  upe  20  billion  tons  of  coal 
to  nresei've  our  low-cost  uranium  in  or- 
der that  it  can  supply  2.000  billion  tons 
of  coal  for  future  generations  of  man- 
kind. Which  course  should  we  follow? 
Kow  much  coal  do  we  have?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Interior,  we 
have  about  800  billion  tons  of  recover- 
able coal,  of  wh:ch  more  than  200  billion 
tons  can  be  mined  without  any  substan- 
tial cost  increase.  We  are  currently  us- 
ing about  one-half  a  billion  tons  per 
year  for  all  purposes,  including  the  gen- 
eration of  elfctricity.  We  can  afford  to 
use  20  billion  tons  of  this  coal  to  preserve 
for  mankind  the  hop?  of  low-cost  power 
In  perpetuity.    If  we  do  this,  we  will  In 


effect  be  trading  20  billion  tons  of  coal 
for  nearly  2,000  billion  tons  of  coal-equiv- 
alent atomic  power,  for  the  benefit  of 
futur-"  generations. 

In  addition  to  needless  waste  of  the 
power  which  future  generations  may 
need,  are  there  any  other  disadvantages 
involved  in  the  crash  prcgram  approacti 
which  is  inherent  in  pushing  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nonbreeder  reactors?  I  believe 
there  are.  and  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  summarize  some  of  them. 

Paramoiint  should  be  the  problem  of 
public  protection.  We  are  dealinf;  with 
a  weird  new  material.  We  should  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  in  order  that  we  do  not 
take  unnecessary  risks  until  we  have 
accumulated  the  maximum  knowledge 
and  experience  in  an  orderly  manner.  If 
we  have  200  atomic  powerplants  operat- 
ing for  20  yeai-s,  will  we  be  better  off  than 
we  will  If  we  have  20  atomic  powerplants 
operating  for  20  years?  I  think  not. 
We  have  several  large  powerplants  now 
under  con.struction.  aiid  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  apportunity  to  see  how 
they  work,  to  find  out  how  safe  they  are, 
before  we  subject  our  people  to  the  risk 
of  a  large  number  of  these  plants.  When 
I  say  "risk."  I  think  I  am  being  con- 
sfci-vatlve.  Remember  that  witnesses 
from  the  atomic  energy  Industry  unani- 
mously admitted  that  these  plants  will 
not  be  built  if  the  manufacturers  and 
opcratms  have  to  as.sume  financial  re- 
,sponsibUity  for  the  public  damage  wliich 
may  he  causedTiy  an  accident. 

In  the  liistor>-  of  mankind,  no  one-  !ia.s 
ever  yet  been  able  to  design  a  foolpioof 
machine.  We  cannot,  merely  by  pas.=ing 
a  law,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  catas- 
trophe. We  can  say  the  utilities  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  it,  but  we  cannot  effec- 
tively say  that  it  will  not  hnppen.  If  it 
does  happen,  the  cost  may,  accordinj  to 
the  experts,  run  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Why  should  we  not,  then,  follow 
tlie  sensible  course — let  us  encourage  the 
construct'on  and  operation  of  a  reason- 
able number  of  these  plants,  for  a  lone 
enough  period  of  time  to  gain  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  the  safety  of  our 
people. 

If  we  follow  the  opposite  course— if 
we  grant  the  license  to  take  risks  at  tht 
expense  of  the  public  which  is  inherent 
in  the  no  recourse  provision  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act — we  subject  the  public  to 
unnecessary  risks.  But  we  do  more  than 
that.  We  subject  our  economy  to  grave 
risks  In  tim?  of  peace,  and  we  make  our 
country  extremely  vulnerable  in  time  of 
war. 

■Where  is  the  risk  to  the  economy  In 
peacetime?  E'ectric  power  is  one  of  the 
most  eKsential  commodities  for  a  healthy 
economy.  Let  this  countiT  become  pre- 
maturely dependent  on  atomic  power  for 
.a  larTR  portion  of  its  electricity,  and  then 
assume  that  one  single  atomic  po'.vcr- 
plant.  anywhere  in  the  world,  causes  a 
multlbillion-dollar  catasti-ophe.  What 
will  happen?  'Vou  know  what  wUl  hap- 
pen. The  public  will  demand  that  ever}' 
atom  c  powerplant  in  the  countrj-  be 
shut  down  immediately,  and  our  econ- 
omv  will  be  seriously  crippled  for  lack 
of  power.  It  takes  a  period  of  several 
years  to  build  coal  burning  powerplants 
and  to  open  new  coal  mines,  and  the 
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economy  w-ould  lack  sufScient  electricity  reasoning  with  respect  to  these  plants,  were  made  In  the  transmission  of  mine- 

for  a  period  of  time  long  enough  to  have  Apparently  it  is  based  on  the  claim  that  mouth  power  to  markets     These  factors 

*T"'^'^"H°r^f,f*''  •  ,,                        .  f,*"^"'!''  powerplants  are  already  saving  coupled   with   the   competition   of  coai 

In  wart  me   the  risk  is  even  greater,  the  eleciiicity  consumers  of  this  country  mines  seiTed   by  watercarrlers    ha^e 

I  am  told  that  some  scientists  take  it  for  $1  billion  a  year     On  page  7  of  the  le-  served  to  force  tJie  railroads    odevJl™ 

grained  that  all  atomic  powerplants  will  port,  the  .Joint  Committee  states:  low-cost  methods  of      aifsporUngcoaf 

^'  f,  i  tnt^Thl  »r     t'""?'  °'  ''■"•  "^a^^-t  ^""""^^  °"  "^y  Government  ccouragement  As  a  result,  the  unit  train  concept  wS 

of  the^tcn  ible  effects  of  an  enemy  bomb  and  .-assistance,  there  have  been  extr,.ordinary  put  into  use.    The  unit  train  coiiceot  has 

or  sabotage  on  an  atomic  powerplant.  reductlo:.s   in   the   cost  oi    nuclear  power,  reduced  the  cost  of  rioliverina  eooi  h«  ,,, 

That,  of  course,  would  cause  a  disastrous  These  developments  have,  m  turn.  pr<iduced  averaog  o' ihnnt  °l  n^l  ,o^   ,f..^^        ?  *" 

shoi  tage  in  the  supply  of  electricity  at  a  "  "'"t-u-y  competitive  response  from  the  fos-  Than  1  nn  n?mion  't^Sf  if         i           Jf^ 

critical  period.     To  complicate  matters.  ^''  '""'  ""f/""'  transportation  industries.  hZedL^^tu-^^  vJr    f^lV^^"^ 

ue   alreadv    have    in    storncp     fn    stpM  wi"'"  resulting  savings  in  power  costs  to  the  "auiea  D5  unit  tialn.    Even  if  this  were 

Tanks  ^ome   100  m  Uion   ea?lnn,  of  fhi  American  taxpayers  that  has  been  estimated  »"  attributable  to  the  threat  of  atomic 

T^   t;^Th.«  r?.      T^  '^      .           "^^  "  *'  """"^  P"  ye"'    "  '=  acknowledged  POwer,  the  amount  involved  would  be  less 

mo-st  terrible  poison  known  to   man-  that  no  commercial  nuclear  powerplant  is  yet  than  one-tenth  of  the  clDin°ed  billion- 

high-level   radioactive   wastes  resulting  producing  electricity  at   costs   competitive  dollar-a-year  savin"        ""'"-^^  Diiiion-. 

from    reproce.'ising    of    atomic    fuel.    I  with  eonvention:il  plants,  and  much  develop-  But  the  tiuth  is  thnt  thrBat»r,»rf  ,.„^ 

have    bee.i    informed    that    an    atomic  ment  work  remains  PC««onfror  ftc^^c    power    c^^ 

tt"'™vironmpm  "-mauft!'  f««"""^'   '"^^  ^  Other  words,  gentlemen,  the  Joint  credited  with  only  a  very^  small  part  of 

^?  th?  Nah^n   un^^iSI.^'r  '*"°"'  Committee  asks  us  to  extend  this  no-re-  the  unit  train  saving,  and  with  little  or 

1,1s  of  vp«?r    -^il^         ^K?""  ''"»""  '=°""''  provision,  without  which  the  utU-  no  part  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 

ii  wp  <.ep,tm;,i  J»  .^            '^^  "'"u^  '"'^'"^   '''°'^^   «a^^   ^°   """d   the  proven  coal.    UntilJer.sey  Central  Power  &■  Light 

rial  «e  accumulate,  the  more  vulnerable  atomic     powerplants,     because     atomic  Co.   announced   Its  plans   to  build   the 

n\fi.  »vt»nH  *!,=  D  i„     4   J            A  .  power  1.^  allegedly  saving  the  people  of  Oyst«r  Creek  atomic  powerplant,  no  one 

m  f                     Puce-Anderson  Act,  this  country  $1  billion  a  year.    Let  me  m  the  coal  industry  or  the  lailroad  in- 

we  ttill  force  our  country  and  our  people  state  flatly  that  the  SI  bilUon  figuie  is  dustry  regarded  atomic  power  as  posing 

to  underRo  all  these  linnecessary  rUks.  simply  ridiculous.    If  the  lest  of  the  re-  any  real   competition   for   a   period   of 

anattnat  win  wo  gain.'     At  the  expense  port  is  as  erroneous  as  this  figure,  then  it  many  years  Into  the  future.    The  Oyster 

of  future  generations,  we  may   reduce  is  time  for  us  to  make  a  complete  and  Creek  announcement  came  in  1963     If 

"In   ,^\          ^'    ?  P"<=^"t'     H°w  """ch  searching  analysis  of  the  course  we  are  atomic  energy  has  had  any  effect  at  all 

«lll  that  mean  to  Uie  average  home-  taking  in  the  atomic  power  program.  on    utility    fuel    prices,    the    effect    is 

o'*ner.     The  cost  of  coal  is  about  12  Mr.  Chairman,  last  yeai-  the  utlUUes  minute.    In.stead  of  being  an\'where  near 

percent  of  the  total  electric  bill,  or  about  .spent  a.  total  of  about  S2  billion  for  coal,  SI  biUion  a  year,  as  claimed  "in  the  Joint 

Jl  per  month  for  the  average  home.    If  oil,  and  gas  for  use  in  generating  elec-  Committee  report.  It  is  far  less  than  the 

»etai:e  all  of  these  terrible  risks,  we  may  tricity.    This  figure  of  $2  billion  includes  present     annual     expenditure-"^— rearlv 

save  the  avei-age  homeowner  10  ceiit.s  a  the  cost  of  delivery  to  the  generating  S200  million— being  made  bv  the  Gov- 

momh.    until    the    wa.ste    of    low-cost  plant.    If  the  Joint  Committee  is  correct  ernment  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 

a:om  c  fuel  catches  up  with  us.  in  using  the  SI  billion  figure,  that  means  atomic  powerplants. 

I  tiunk  we  should  Inhibit  the  unwise  that  the  deliveied  price  of  coal,  oil,  and  Some  day  In  the  far  distant  future 

pro  iferaUon  of  nonbreeder  atomic  pow-  gas  would  have  been  SO  percent  higher  in  we  may  run  shoil  of  low-cost  supplies 

erplants.     I  think  we  should  restrict  the  the  absence  of  the  threat  of  atomic  com-  of  coal.     When  and  if  Aat  dav  comes 

application  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  petition.    That,  on  its  face,  is  completely  mankind  will   need   atomic   power      Iri 

to    those    experimental    and    research  without  foundation.  order   for   atomic   power   to   serve   any 

plants    which    are    necessary    for    the  Coal  furnishes  the  fuel  for  most  of  the  long-range  purpase,  breeder  reactors  will 

eventual  development  of  breeder  reac-  thermal    powerplants   In    this   country,  be  required.    I  therefore  aeree  that  we 

wrs   to  the  permanent  benefit  of  man-  I,et  us  look  at  the  price  paid  by  utilities  should  take  necessary  steps  to  continue 

"'*  for  coal  over  the  last  several  years.    The  *"  orderly  program  of  research  for  the 

in  summary,  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say,  average  delivered  price,  including  cost  of  development  of  breeder  reactors. 

We  have  already  learned  how  to  waste  the  coal  and  cost  of  tha  IransportaUon  But  if  the  only  excuse  for  the  contin- 

atomic  fuel.    Let  us  concentrate  in  the  has  been  as  follows:       ^                        '  uation  of  the  "no  recourse"  provision  for 

future  on  learning  how  to  utilize  Us  full  Per  tor.  proven  types  of  atomic  powerplants  Is 

potential,  for  the  permanent  benefit  of     I952 je.ei  the  allegation  that  thev  are  already  sav- 

mankind."                                                         1953 6.61  Ing  consumers  of  this  Nation  SI  billion 

Mr  HOSMER.    Mi,  Chairmon,  I  yield    lilt " IV.  a  year,  then  I  say  the  excuse  is  so  pat- 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn-    igsg                 ' -"    ?' 21  ently  erroneous  that  we  should  hold  up 

•wlvania  IMr.  SavlorI  lasi'.'.V.'.V.V".'."            Zl"'!             6  64  ^^'^  legislation  until  we  can  review  the 

Mr  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Chaii'man,  In  the    1958 I..I.."I.""1     s^SB  entire  atomic  power  program      We  are 

i-epon  on  H.R.  8496.  the  Joint  Committee     '959 6.37  dealing  with  a  matter  which  may  have 

statp:, — page   13 — that  extension  of  the     i960-- 8.28  very  .serious  consequences  for  the  public 

Price-Anderson  Act  is  justified  "on  the     J??! - *-20  Let  us  make  .sure  we  are  on  sound  Eround 

[ssisof.  first,  overall  benefits  to  the  pub-     1953 — — „— ^ 6  17  before  we  act.     The  Joint  Committee's 

lie  Ksiilting  frcm  competition  between            " '                          "  use  of  the  SI  billion  a  year  figure  indl- 

nucIp.Tf  and  fossil  fuel  pov'erplcnts;  ajid,  Mr.   Chairman,   this   record  shows   a  cates  to  me  that  thp  rest  of  the  Members 

secnnd,  the  dc\ploprapjit  of  a  new  source  steady  reduction  in  the  delivered  price  of  of  Congress  should  take  s  good  look  to 

of  basic  energy  for  this  and  future  gen-  coal  since  1952 — a  reduction  amounting  see  if  the  committee  has  made  similar 

erati  jn-t."  to  approximately  10  percent  for  the  en-  grave  errors  in  guiding  this  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  the  objec-  tire  interval  of  12  years.     Most  of  this  Mr.  HECHLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

live  of  developing  n  new  souice  of  energy  reduction  occurred  prior  to  1963.    Let  us  the  gentleman  yield? 

«hirh  will  serve  mankind  when  needed,  look  at  the  causes.  Mr.  SA'SXOR.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

I  therefore  feel  that  it  may  be  Justifiable  First,  the  coal-producing  industry  is  man  from  West  Virijinia. 

•0  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Price-  intcn.sely  competitive.    It  is  competitive  Mr.  HECHLER.     Have  not  the  alleged 

Anderson  Act — perhaps  even  the  no-re-  *  ith    natural    gas,    with    Government-  savings  in  power  costs  been  unrealisticaj- 

coursp  provision  which  frees  plant  opera-  sponsored  hydroelectric  power,  and  with  ly  presented  because  part  of  the  cost  is 

tors  from  liability— with  respect  to  ex-  imported   residual   oil.     It   is   also   in-  a  Federal  subsidy  to  atomic  energy  pro- 

Perimental  plants  which  are  necessary  tensely  competitive  within  itself .  duction? 

to  develop  the  breeder  technology.  In  the  past  several  years,  there  has  also  Mr.  SA'VTLOR.     It  is  all  Federal  sub- 

I  do,  however,  object  to  extension  of  been  Intense  competition  in  the  trans-  sidy.     The  AEC  should  come  forward  be 

JM  no-recourse  provision  with  respect  to  portation  of  coal  to  utilities.    The  coal  truthful  and  admit  it     There  is  a  place 

ine  proven  types  of  atomic  powerplants.  industi'y  developed  a  feasible  method  of  in  the  rapidly  expanding  electric  energy 

■^t  us  examine  the  Joint  Committee's  carrying  coal  by  pipeline.    Great  strides  field  for  atotnlc  power     However   I  do 
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not  think  that  the  Joint  Committee  has 
any  justification  for  coming  forward 
with  a  figure  like  $1  billion  in  saving  that 
they  cannot  substantiate  and  no  one  on 
their  staff  or  anyone  else  can  substan- 
tiate. 

If  the  rest  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram is  as  faulty  as  that  statement,  then 
we  should  not  pass  the  bill,  but  we  should 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  examine 
the  entire  atomic  energy  program,  both 
military  and  peacetime  uses. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  must 
acknowIedKe  that  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fu.'^cd  by  some  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  in  support  of  exten- 
sion of  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 

First,  we  are  assured  that  nuclear 
powerplants  of  any  size  can  be  safely 
built  and  operated  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, even  in  large  centers  of  population. 

But  then,  we  are  told  that  no  more 
nuclear  powerplants  will  be  built  by  pri- 
vate croups  unless  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  make  avaUable  to  the  operators 
of  such  plants  indemnity  Insurance  up 
to  $500  million  and.  furthermore,  limlta' 
the  total  liability  which  can  be  incuiTed 
as  the  result  of  anj-  nuclear  accident  to 
S560  million,  regardless  of  the  total  dam- 
age involved. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  assurances  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  builders  and  opera- 
tors of  nuclear  powerplants  that  they  are 
safe;  they  are  e.\perts  in  this  field  and  we 
must  rely  upon  their  Judgment. 

However,  there  is  one  question  which 
has  occurred  to  me  and  which  I  am  sure 
has  occurred  to  many  other  people.  If 
the  nuclear  plants  are  safe,  as  we  are 
assured  they  are  by  the  experts,  why 
should  it  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  them  with  protection 
Bealnst  the  risk  of  a  possible  accident, 
and  more  Importantly,  why  should  the 
liability  resulting  for  any  such  accident 
bf>  limited? 

It  is  my  feeling.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
nuclear  powerplants  are  not  safe,  they 
should  not  be  built.  If  they  are  safe,  and 
we  are  a.ssurcd  repeatedly  that  they  are. 
then  the  manufacturers  and  operators 
of  such  plants  should  be  prepared  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  all  the  risks 
and  liabilities  involved  in  such  an  opera- 

tlo*^-  ,  .,.  . 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  that 
the  possibility  of  an  accident  in  one  of 
these  plants  is  so  remote  that  it  is  not 
even  worth  considering.  Yet,  spokesmen 
for  the  utility  Industry  went  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eneigy  and 
stated  without  equivocation  that  unless 
the  Frice-Anderson  Act  is  extended  they 
would  not  undertake  to  build  any  nuclear 
powerplants. 

I  cannot  understand  this  apparent 
contradiction  between  what  appears  to 
be  the  nuclear  industry  position  on 
safety,  when  stated  publicly,  and  the 
position  of  the  Industry  on  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant subsidy  for  the  operators  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplants.    But  what 
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concerns  me  even  more  is  the  limit  which 
is  set  on  the  amount  of  damages  for 
which  the  public  would  be  compensated 
in  case  of  an  accident. 

We  are  being  asked  here  today  to  ex- 
tend the  legislation  for  10  years  without 
amendment.  The  Government — which 
means  the  taxpayers — will  continue  to 
bear  the  major  share  of  the  burden  for 
providing  Indemnity  insurance  without 
which  nuclear  powerplants  would  not  be 
built.  And  fiu-thermore.  the  public  is 
being  asiced  to  accept  for  another  10 
years  a  plan  whereby  it  would  not  be 
fully  compensated  for  any  damages 
which  might  result  from  the  operations 
of  such  plants. 

The  present  act  does  not  expire  until 
1967 — 2  years  from  now.  I  cannot  see 
there  is  any  urgent  need  to  pass  the  ex- 
tei»sion  bill  at  this  session.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  action  should  be  postponed 
until  the  Joint  Committee  conducts  fur- 
ther studies,  which  it  has  announced  it 
plans  to  do.  on  the  question  of  how  the 
public  would  be  compensated  for  dam- 
ages in  any  nuclear  accident. 

I  strongly  feel  there  is  a  basic  and 
fimdamental  question  at  issue  in  this 
matter.  The  right  of  the  public  to  pro- 
tection against  hazards  over  which  it  has 
no  control  has  long  been  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  this  legislation,  we 
are  being  asked  to  transport  what  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temporary  de- 
parture from  this  accepted  procedure 
into  a  permanent  and  established 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  presently  written 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  is  patently  un- 
fair to  the  public.  It  asks  the  public 
to  assume  almost  the  full  burden  of  risks 
involved  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants.  If  the 
nuclear  powerplants  now  being  built  re- 
quire that  the  Government  provide  In- 
demnity insurance,  then  at  least  we 
should  see  to  it  that  the  public  is  fully 
compensated  for  any  damages.  The 
cutting  off  of  liability  from  any  nuclear 
accident  at  S560  million  is  coldblooded 
denial  of  the  rights  of  the  public. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ayRTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilhnois.  As  I  In- 
dicated earlier,  we  do  not  have  the  ac- 
tuarial experience  at  the  present  time. 
As  I  said  in  1957,  when  the  act  was  first 
passed,  we  did  not  then  have  a  single 
kilowatt  of  installed  nucleai-  power.  To- 
day we  have  something  like  1.000  mega- 
watts, or  1  million  kilowatts.  That  is 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

In  these  8  years,  the  insurance  com- 
paiiies  have,  however,  not  had  enough 
experience  with  the  operation  of  these 
plants  to  provide  the  kind  of  coverage 
that  the  utilities  would  want  and  need. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
said  earlier  that  tiie  maximum  today  Is 
S60  million  but  we  are  hopeful  that  In 
a  few  years  It  will  be  up  to  SlOO  million. 
As  the  amount  of  private  coverage  in- 
creases, the  amount  of  Government  in- 
demnity will  go  down.  I  think  we  are 
arriving  at  a  solution.  That  Is  why  at 
the  present  time  we  need  to  have  a  Gov- 
ernment Indemnity  program. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Illinois  for  his  comments  I 
sliould  like  to  point  out  tliat  the  present 
act  does  not  expire  until  1967.  2  years 
from  now.  I  cannot  see  that  tliere  is  any 
urgent  need  to  pass  the  extension  at  tlilj 
session.  I  sincerely  believe  that  action 
can  be  postponed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chsurman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Ronc.'.lioI. 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  speak  upon 
this  subject.  While  I  agree  in  the  com- 
mittee most  of  the  time  with  the  eminent 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMi'.  S*Y- 
tORl,  who  just  spoke,  I  would  agree  with 
him  on  being  opposed  to  this  legislation 
at  this  time,  but  for  an  entirely  different 
reason. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— 
the  Senate  and  the  House— has  one  great 
monument  to  its  eternal  credit.  It  is  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  which 
probably  not  only  is  a  success  but  per- 
haps too  great  a  success  in  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
world  and  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the 
useful  and  peaceful  pmixises  of  atomic 
energy.  However,  the  time  has  come,  if 
I  may  say  .so  to  my  colleagues,  when  there 
is  no"  longer  a  justification  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unreasonable  subsidy  to 
the  nuclear  phase  of  the  generation  ot 
our  electric  energy.  I  say  lUireasonablc 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Insurance  companies  are  willing 
to  increase  their  coverage  of  public  dajn- 
age  by  a  few  million  dollars,  to  a  total  of 
$74  million,  but  they  have  not  demon- 
strated confidence  in  the  safety  of  atomic 
plants.  The  insurance  companies  have 
inserted  clatises  in  their  regular  casualty 
policies  eliminating  coverage  on  damage 
from  radioactive  contamination.  As  a 
result,  the  homeowner,  the  factory  own- 
er, and  the  owner  of  office  buildings  have 
no  insurance  coverage  in  their  own  poli- 
cies against  radioactive  contamination: 
their  recovery  will  be  limited  to  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  a  fund  which  may  be 
grossly  inadequate. 

Second,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards,  an  independem 
group  of  eminent  scientists,  told  the  Join; 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

Considerable  further  Improvements  in  sufe- 
ty  are  required  before  large  power  reacton 
may  he  located  on  sites  close  to  popuIaUOS 
centers. 


Third,  various  utility  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Committee  and 
were  asked  to  comment  on  the  coal  in- 
dustry's proposal  that  imllmited  Gov- 
ernment insurance  beyond  the  amoun: 
available  through  private  sources  be  pro- 
vided at  comparable  commercial  rates. 
and  that  the  utUities  be  subject  to  ordi- 
nary rules  of  law  in  the  event  public 
damage  exceeded  the  coverage  pur- 
chased. One  after  the  other,  the  utility 
witnesses  stated  they  would  not  buiio 
atomic  plants  If  the  law  made  tbern 
subject  to  financial  responsibility  for  tne 
amount  of  such  damage  in  excess  of  tM 
commercial  insurance  and  Govermnai' 
Indemnity. 
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Thus,  an  imfair  subsidy  for  atomic 
power  does  In  fact  set  back  the  orderly 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
W>oming,  particularly  of  the  large  coal 
reserves  throughout  my  State.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  why  Congress  should 
continue  artificial  stimulation  to  the 
growth  of  atomic  power  which  is  now  a 
force  in  our  competitive  economy  and 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  the  coal 
fields  of  America  should  lie  undeveloped 
as  a  result  of  this  unfair  competition. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  am  proud  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Would  my  friend 
point  to  any  place  where  there  has  been 
unfair  competition  which  has  hurt  the 
coal  mining  industry,  so  far  as  compe- 
tition is  concerned?  I  have  a  district 
similar  to  the  district  of  my  friend.  All 
of  the  energy  resource  values  are  there. 
If  my  friend  can  point  to  a  place  where 
we  have  done  damage  to  the  coal  mining 
Industiy,  I  should  Uke  to  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  come  time  to 
tidy  up  the  Chamber  a  little  bit.  after 
some  of  the  oratory  which  has  preceded 
this. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
cerning the  mysterious  billion  dollars, 
since  he  cannot  see  where  It  comes  from, 
beci.use  there  are  only  $2  billion  worth 
of  nonnuclear  fuels  being  consumed  In 
this  country,  by  way  of  the  production  of 
electricity. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
had  taken  a  close  look  at  the  report  he 
would  have  noted  that  the  report  was  not 
talking  atiout  buying  B.t.u.'s.  buying  coal. 
buyinsr  oil  or  any  other  conventional  fuel. 
The  report  was  not  addressing  Itself  to 
the  beginning  side  of  the  powerplant.  but 
was  addressing  itself  to  the  inside  of  the 
powerplant.  where  the  electricl^  comes 
from,  where  people  buy  It. 

Our  report  said,  on  page  7: 

Ab  indicated  In  the  preceding  section  of 
this  report,  this  country  has  made  great 
Krides  in  the  development  of  clvUtao  nuclear 
power  during  the  last  8  years.  Spurred  on 
by  Government  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance, rhere  have  been  extraordinary  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  ot  nuclear  power.  These 
developments  have,  In  turn,  produce<l  a  salu- 
tary competitive  response  from  the  fossil 
^Iel  and  fuel  transportation  industries,  with 
a  resulting  savings  in  power  costs  to  the 
American  taxpayers  that  has  been  estimated 
at  81  billion  per  year. 

We  received  specific  testimony  on  this 
point  from  the  Chaii-man  of  the  AEC 
during  our  fiscal  year  1966  AEC  authori- 
zation hearings,  at  page  1386.  as  follows: 

SAYINGS  ATTBIBtrrED  TO  NTJCLEAR  POWER 

Representative  HosMrE.  Against  that  flg- 
ire,  I  think  someone  has  estimated  that  the 
developmental  work  which  ha«  been  done  In 
the  nuclear  energy  field  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Government  Is  now  resulting  In  at 
least  a  billion  dollars  a  year  saving  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  the  form  of  power  rates  that 
have  not  been  Increased  because  we  have 
this  form  of  power. 

Is  that  somewhere  In  the  ball  park? 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Yes.  that  Is  In  the  ball  park. 
Tbat  is  an  estimate  that  has  been  made  and 
I  ttilnk  on  a  good  basis. 
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Representative  Hosmer.  So  we  are  not  just 
pursuing  science  for  science's  sake,  we  are 
paying  dividends  to  the  taxpayers  then. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

What  our  report  reflects  is  that  the 
consumers  of  electricity  in  the  United 
States  are  not  paying  SI  billion  a  year 
for  electricity  which  they  otherwise 
would  be  paying,  except  for  the  fact  that 
this  new  sotirce  of  energy  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  has  been  intro- 
duced and  has  created  a  sharp  pencil 
competitive  situation. 

We  were  not  referring  only  to  sav- 
ings in  fuel  costs.  Fuel  costs,  of  course, 
are  only  part  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing energy.  We  were  referring  to 
total  annua!  savings  in  overall  energy 
costs  including  transportation  costs. 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  en- 
ergy we  now  use  annually  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  even  small  reductions  in  luiit  energy 
costs  result  in  large  t«tal  annual  .sav- 
ings. For  example,  applying  a  1  mill  per 
kilowatt-hour  reduction  to  the  FPC's 
projection  of  total  energy  generation  for 
1965  which  is  over  1  million  million  ktlo- 
watt-hour,s — lO"^'  kilowatt-hours — results 
In  an  annual  saving  of  SI  biUion. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  that  kind  of 
situation  is  good  for  the  United  States. 
In  fact.  I  believe  we  have  spent.  In  all, 
about  S22  billion  on  all  phases  of  our 
atomic  effort.  A  good  deal  of  that  was 
a  crash  program  for  the  Manhattan  proj- 
ect during  the  war.  This  was  the  pro- 
gram which  produced  the  atomic  bomb 
and  enabled  us  to  avoid  a  bloody  inva- 
sion of  the  Japanese  Islands. 

So  for  every  cent  of  money  which  the 
Government  has  put  into  the  civilian 
atomic  energy  program  which  has 
totaled  about  $1%  bUIlon,  the  American 
people  have  already,  practically,  gotten 
out  everything  they  have  Invested,  on 
the  peacetime  side  of  the  atom,  and  tliey 
are  in  a  position  where  it  is  repaying 
dividends  to  them. 

Mr.  HOLIFrELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  It  not  true,  of 
the  figure  of  some  S20  billion  that  has 
been  spent  approximately  S18.5  or  $19 
billion  has  been  spent  for  militaiT  pur- 
poses for  the  development  of  weapons, 
for  the  Improvement  of  weapons,  and  for 
the  great  inventory  of  weapons  which 
we  now  have? 

There  are  30  nuclear  submarines  of 
the  Polaris  type  which  now  roam  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  and  which  give  us 
the  most  invulnerable  launching  capac- 
ity of  any  nation.  A  portion  of  this  $19 
billion  went  toward  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  So  when  you  come 
down  to  it  the  Government  is  not  In  the 
business  of  business,  but  in  the  business 
of  making  a  better  America.  Not  only 
have  we  made  a  better  America  through 
this  program,  but  we  have  made  a  more 
prosperous  one  by  this  program.  The 
Government  has  by  this  program  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  rather  than  to  an  Increase  in  It. 

I  also  think  it  should  be  commented 
on,  although  it  Is  not  directly  pertinent 
to  this  argument,  that  it  is  almost  Im- 


possible to  find  a  safer  industry  in  Amer- 
ica than  the  atomic  energy  industry.  I 
think  that  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  lake 
precautions  of  every  nature. 

I  want  to  say.  also,  to  support  some 
statements  on  the  absence  of  actuarial 
figures  upon  which  any  insurance  could 
be  based,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act 
there  has  only  been  one  $3,500  accident 
in  this  Industry  which  involved  a  claim 
against  a  Ucensed  reactor  operator  who 
was  required  to  furnish  financial  protec- 
tion under  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 
That  is  pretty  remarkable. 

I  would  like  to  recall  that  before 
coming  to  Congress  in  the  year  1947-48 
I  was  an  employee  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  its  legal  department  at 
Los  Alamos.  In  going  through  some  of 
the  files  at  that  time  I  came  across  the 
workmen's  compensation  that  was  being 
carried  on  all  of  the  workers  in  this  area. 
The  University  of  California  was  a  con- 
tractor. It  could  not  say  what  it  was 
doing  there,  so  it  had  to  pay  the  highest 
insurance  rates  of  all  back  in  1943  when 
their  activities  started.  In  1948  it  was 
still  paying  the  high  rate.  When  we 
went  back  to  look  at  the  accident  experi- 
ence it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  an  iitstallation.  a  gigantic  installa- 
tion such  as  this  one,  dealing  with  this 
new  and  difficult  subject,  could  have  had 
the  safety  record  it  had. 

I  think  we  can  be  proud  that  the  tra- 
ditions that  began  with  America's  past 
for  putting  the  atom  to  work  for  its  de- 
fense and  then  putting  it  to  ■work  for  its 
peace  have  been  traditions  which  have 
included  the  utmost  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
ployees involved. 

An  exemplification  of  this  tradition 
is  that  legislation  which  we  seek  to  ex- 
tend today. 

I  would  like  to  devote  a  minute  or  two 
to  the  charge,  made  by  some,  that  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  is  a  subsidy  to  the 
atomic  power  industry.  If  by  that  term 
the  opponents  of  this  type  of  legislation 
mean  paj'ments  of  money  to  or  on  behalf 
of  the  atomic  power  industry.  I  would 
point  out  to  them  that  not  a  red  cent  has 
been  expended  under  a  Price-Anderson 
indemnity  agreement  with  a  licensee 
during  the  8  years  of  the  act's  existence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  almost  $343,000 
received  by  the  AEC  in  indemnity  fees 
have  more  than  repaid  the  costs  of  the 
administration  of  this  program,  and 
these  fees  are  expected  to  increase  sub- 
stantially in  the  future. 

While  the  Price-Anderson  Act  is  not 
a  subsidy  within  the  conventional  mean- 
ing of  that  term,  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  act  is  a  form  of  Government  assist- 
ance. However,  the  type  of  assistance 
afforded  by  the  Price-Anderson  Act  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  basic  princi- 
ples underlying  other  Federal  pro- 
grams— programs  such  as  reclamation 
projects  and  the  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's inland  waterways.  In  detemiining 
the  value  of  these  programs,  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  improve- 
ments must  be  mea,sured  against  the 
benefits  to  the  American  people  which 
the  Improvements  produce.    In  the  case 
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ot  Llio  Pi-ice-Aiiderson  indemnity  legis- 
lation, the  benefits  derived  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  amply  evidenced  by  the 
estimated  SI  billion  annual  savings  in 
power  costs  which  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  These  benefits.  I  would  reiterate, 
have  been  achieved  under  legislation 
which  thus  far  has  cost  the  Government 
nothing. 

Some  have  arcued  that  the  atomic 
energy  Indu.-itry  should  be  made  to  pay 
the  estimated  true  costs  -if  the  indem- 
nity protection  which  the  Government 
affords  under  the  Price-At-.derson  Act. 
Af.lde  from  the  fact  that  no  one  knows 
the  true  co.s'.s  of  this  protection,  since 
the  very  lack  of  actu.Trial  data  tor  this 
indastry  is  what  necessitates  the  gov- 
ernmental indemnity.  I  say  this  is  not 
t-  desirable  approach. 

Although  I  strongly  mcommend  en- 
Eictment  of  S.  2042.  1  also  believe  that 
further  study  should  be  undertaken  to 
as.'iuro  that  the  public  i.ould  receive 
prompt  and  adequate  financial  compen- 
sation in  the  event  of  a  major  nuclear 
accident.  During  the  hearings  on  S. 
2042.  several  of  my  questions  elicited  re- 
spon.'ies  from  AEC  witnesses  which  indi- 
cated to  me  that  the  problem  of  setlle- 
mont  of  claims  in  the  event  of  such  an 
accident  is  rather  like  the  vast  Amazon 
B-isin.  explored  only  In  vei-y  small  part  by 
very  few  people  Further  hearings  on 
this  subject.  ;is  our  committee  report 
recommends,  are  certainly  called  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  the 
growth  and  development  of  nuclear 
power  may  continue  to  progress  in 
an  orderly  and  expeditious  manner.  I 
join  Chairman  Hoitfield  in  urging  pas- 
sace  of  S.  2042. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
IS  the  last  r.lomlc  encrsy  bill  which  I 
shall  handle  this  year.  I  ".ant  to  take 
this  occasion  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  to  express  a  word  of  thanks 
to  the  members  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr.  Price! 
the  iicntlemBn  from  Colorado  IMr. 
AspiN^tLl.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Thomas],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  MorrisI.  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hos- 
MERl.  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Bates!,  the  Eenlleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Anderson  1  and  the  cen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCui.iocul  for 
the  intensive  work  that  they  have  do!ie 
and  for  their  dedication  IP  trying  to 
sohe  the  probleir.s  of  th;.'-  itnpouan;  fiold. 
to  strengthen  our  Nation,  both  on  the 
domestic  front  and  on  the  military  front. 
They  have  rendered  to  me  the  utmost 
of  cooperation  and  I  sh^u'd  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  today. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
8496  would  extend  the  'no  recourse"  pro- 
vision of  the  Price- Anderson  Act.  This 
provision  eliminates  the  liability  of  re- 
actor manufacturers  and  operators  for 
damaecs  in  excess  of  the  commercial  in- 
surance and  Goverrunent  Indemnity, 
even  if  such  damages  are  caused  by  will- 
ful negligence. 

In  1956  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion opposed  .such  a  provision  because  of 
doubts  as  to  Us  constitutionality.    Now. 


however,  the  Joint  Committee  states,  at 
paiie  7  in  its  report  on  H.R.  8496: 

Finally,  tlie  committee  agrees  with  tlie 
views  expressed  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  General  Council  of  the  AEC.  In  respon.se 
to  an  inquiry  by  the  comnHltee.  that  the 
limitation  of  liability  provisions  of  the 
Price-Anderson  legislation,  as  origlnBlly  en- 
acted and  as  they  would  be  amended  by  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  committee,  are  con- 
stitutionally permissible. 

In  the  la.=t  analysis,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  will  decide  whether 
the  "no  recourse"  provision  is  a  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. When  and  if  an  atomic  power- 
plant  catastrophe  occurs,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  decide  whether  or  not  the 
corporations  which  build  these  reactors, 
and  whether  or  not  the  utility  corpora- 
tion operators  of  these  plants,  shall  go 
completely  free  of  liability. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
in  Congress  pass  this  legislation,  we 
should  alert  atomic  powerplant  manu- 


necessary  industrial  participation  In  this 
program.  Every  witness  representing  the  im- 
cleir  Industry,  who  testified  at  the  conimil- 
tee'6  hearings  In  .June,  supported  this  view. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  pass  legislation  en- 
couraging the  utilities  to  place  upon  the 
people  of  their  areas  financial  risks  which 
the  utilities  are  themselves  unwilling  to 
assume.  If  we  extend  the  'no  recourse" 
provision  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  we 
will  be  forcing  the  public  to  assume  seri- 
ous risks  for  wliich  they  will  have  no 
recomse  against  anyone. 

How  much  financial  risk  are  we  talking 
about  ?  The  195"  Brookhaven  report  i)i  e- 
pared  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
estimated  that  the  property  damage  from 
radiation  could  be,  under  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances, as  great  as  $7  billion,  and 
could  involve  contamination  of  150,000 
square  miles.  An  area  of  150,000  square 
miles  means  a  circle  with  a  radius  greater 
than  200  miles. 

In  the  1957  report,  the  AEC  was  talking 


of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Attor.ne^-Viy  plants  five  times  as  large  are  being 
General,  and  the  General  Counsel  of  CTie  J^j^  ^nd  we  could  be  talking  about 
AEC  are  not  binding  upon  the  Supreme 


Court.  The  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tors of  these  plants  should  be  told,  in 
spite  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. "Gentlemen,  if  you  rely  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  no  recourse 
provision,  you  do  so  at  your  peril.  That 
question  will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  lisht  of  the  circumstances 
that  exist  when  an  atomic  catastrophe 
has  brought  the  question  before  the 
Court." 

My  purpose  in  making  this  statement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  warn  the  operators 
and  manufacturers  of  these  plants  that, 
in  the  event  this  provision  is  held  uncon- 
stitutional. Congress  will  have  no  legal 
duty  to  pay  for  damages  otherwise  as- 
sessable against  them. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  8496.  the  witnesses  for 
the  reactor  manufacturers  and  the  util- 
ity operators  were  each  asked  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  what  they  felt  would  be 
the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  no  recourse  provision 
of  the  Price-Anderson  Act — the  provi- 
sion granting  freedom  from  liability  for 
damages  in  excess  of  the  JSO  million  in- 
surance pool  and  the  S500  million  Gov- 
ernment indemnity  fuitd.  To  a  man.  the 
witnes-ses  stated  that  atoinic  powerplants 
would  not  be  built  without  such  freedom. 

This  is  a  very  alarming  situation,  be- 
cause it  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a 
declaration  by  these  witnesses  that  they 
do  not  have  faith  in  the  safety  of  these 
plants  \ou  can  check  the  accuracy  ot 
my  statement  by  reading  the  record  of 
rJie  hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee, 
but  you  do  not  have  to  go  that  far.  You 
can  read  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee recommending  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
8496.  On  page  9  of  the  report,  it  is 
stated: 

Baaed  upon  the  evidence  niid  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee,  the  committee 
ha«  concluded  that  the  potential  thi*eat  of 
uninsurable  Uobllity  arising  out  of  nuclear 
activities,  as  discussed  In  the  preceding  sec- 
tion of  this  report,  nouid  eSecllvely  deter 


maximum  property  damage  of  $35  bil- 
lion, with  contamination  of  750,000 
square  miles — a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
nearly  500  miles. 

Assuming  that  this  unthinkable  catas- 
trophe does  occur — and  no  one  can  say 
that  it  will  not — who  will  suffer  the  loss, 
under  the  Price-Anderson  Act?  Not 
General  Electric.  Westinghouse,  or  the 
operating  electric  utility — they  ure 
granted  immunity.  The  insurance  com- 
panies will  pay  S60  million;  Uncle  Sam 
will  pay  $500  million:  and  the  proi)e!ty 
owners  will  settle  for  less  than  2  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  their  losses. 

Few  members  of  the  public  realize  that 
they  do  not  have  insurance  in  their  ooti 
property  insurance  policies  against  such 
losses.  The  standard  policies  wTitten  b? 
ln.surance  companies  on  homes,  on  farms. 
on  factories,  on  ofBce  buildings,  and  on 
other  property  carry  a  nuclear  exclusion 
clause.  It  excludes  losses  from  radia- 
tion caused  by  an  atomic  power  plant  or 
any  other  source  Unfortunately,  few 
people  read  the  fine  prhit  in  their  insur- 
ance policies,  because  the  language  used 
is  diflicult  to  understand.  I  can  assure 
you  that  your  policies  covering  damage 
to  your  property  contain  a  provision 
which  means  that  you  will  not  be  paid 
for  loss  caused  by  radioactive  contami- 
nation from  an  atomic  powerplant. 

Frequently  ait  obscure  clause  like  this, 
in  an  insurance  policy,  is  completely  over- 
looked by  the  public  until  some  catas- 
trophe brings  it  into  play.  I  am  sure 
that  many  property  owners  in  Los  An- 
geles were  quite  surprised  to  find  they 
had  a  vcrj'  sizable  financial  stake  in  the 
definiticn  of  an  insurrection  as  compared 
to  the  definition  of  a  riot.  In  the  event 
of  a  real  atomic  poweri.>!ant  catastrophe, 
many  people  within  500  miles  of  the  iilant 
wUl  be  surprised  to  find  they  must  per- 
^on.ally  bear  98  percent  of  the  loss  of  the 
value  of  their  homes  and  their  business 
property 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  great  num- 
bers of  these  atomic  iwwerplants,  we  o« 
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a  duty  to  the  public  to  tell  them  what  we 
are  doing;  that  we  are  granting  immu- 
nity to  the  manufacturers  of  atomic 
powerplants  and  to  the  eleciric  utilities 
for  any  damages  which  might  be  caused 
to  their  homes  and  their  business  prop- 
erty, even  though  they  have  no  insurance 
against  such  loss  In  their  own  policies 
and  cannot  obtain  such  insurance;  that 
we  are  thus  forcing  them  to  assume  risks 
which  the  utilities  will  not  assume  and 
which  the  insurance  companies  will  not 
assume.  Certainly  we  should  not  mis- 
lead the  public  by  staling  that  we  are 
granting  "protection  to  the  public."  Two 
cents  on  the  dollar  is  not  protection. 

We  have  several  large  atomic  power- 
plants  in  the  process  of  construction. 
Until  those  plants  have  operated  for  a 
ions  period  of  years,  we  will  not  know 
ju.";i  how  dangerous  such  plants  are.  Un- 
til wp  do.  we  should  not  encourage  the 
construction  of  great  numbers  of  large 
plants,  at  the  risk  of  the  public.  HJl. 
8496  should  be  amended  to  remove  the 
no  recourse  provision. 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
con.'^iderable  thought  and  careful  ex- 
.qmination  of  the  Lsstics  involved  in  H.R. 
8496, 1  have  decided  to  oppose  the  pend- 
InK  legislation.  I  believe  that  It  is  high 
time  that  we  take  steps  to  place  the 
nuc^lear  power  Industry  and  Its  competi- 
tor.';— like  coa! — on  a  fair  an.i  equal  fo^t- 
!ng.  For  too  long,  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  has  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
an  "infant  industry."  It  has  been 
pampered  with  subsidies,  exemptions. 
and  one  form  or  another  of  assistance. 
This  has  been  done  to  such  an  extent 
thai  the  claims  of  'ts  proponents  that 
lower  power  rates  are  produced  for  the 
con.'iuraer  are  patently  Inaccurate.  If  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to  pick 
up  thp  tab.  It  is  unfair  to  claim  that  nu- 
clear power  is  cheaper. 

E'lSentially.  the  pending  bill  extends 
another  form  of  subsidy  to  the  detriment 
of  the  coal  industry  and  the  miners  who 
wnrk  in  that  industry.  In  the  first  place. 
why  does  this  act  have  to  be  extended 
for  10  years?  Surely  a  shorter  period  of 
time  would  be  a  more  feasible  way  to 
handle  this  problem,  with  a  review  to 
determine  additional  steps  to  be  taken 
after  a  few  years.  Second,  we  have 
heard  that  the  nuclear  power  industry 
Is  now  very  safe.  If  this  is  true,  then 
why  are  we  so  stirred  up  about  providing 
50  much  insurance  and  indemnities. 
Third .  'vhy  does  the  Federal  Government 
have  to  gel  into  the  insurance  business  in 
this  case  anyway?  Would  it  not  be 
lair'-r  and  more  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  free  enterprise  to  require  these 
companies  to  take  out  their  premiums 
at  rates  closer  to  those  provided  by 
Pri\ate  Insurance  sources? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons.  Mr. 
Chiirman.  whv  I  oppose  this  bill  in  its 
prc'^f-nt  form,  and  I  expect  to  vote  against 
it  I  trust  that  in  the  fut'ire  wp  may 
hav"  legislation  in  this  ficM  which  is 
fairer  and  more  objective  in  relation  to 
'hp  great  coal  industry  which  means  so 
much  to  the  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy  and  its  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
reaa. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  2042 

Be  if  enacted  b^  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives o/  the  United  States  oj  Amer- 
ica i»  Congress  assembled,  Tlmt  subscetlcu 
170  c.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  rimended  to  read  as  follows: 

"c.  The  Commission  shall,  with  respect  to 
licenses  issued  between  August  30.  1954.  and 
August  1.  1977.  for  which  It  requires  finan- 
cial protection,  agree  to  Indemnify  and  hold 
harmless  the  licensee  and  other  persons  In- 
deninlfled,  as  their  interest  may  appear,  from 
public  ll.ibility  arls:ng  from  nuclear  Inci- 
dents which  Is  in  excess  of  the  level  of  fman- 
cLil  protection  required  of  the  licensee.  The 
aggregate  indemnity  for  all  persons  indem- 
nified In  connection  with  each  nuclear  Inci- 
dent Bliall  not  exceed  »oO0.000.C00  Including 
tho  reasonable  costs  of  investigating  and  set- 
tling claims  and  defending  suits  for  dam- 
ages; Provided,  however,  That  this  amount 
of  Indemnity  shall  bo  reduced  by  the  amount 
that  the  Qnanclal  protection  required  shall 
exceed  J60,000.00ftr  Such  a  contract  ot  In- 
demnlftcatlon  .'ihsli  cover  public  liability  aris- 
ing out  of  or  In  connection  with  the  licensed 
activity.  With  respect  to  any  production 
or  utllizatlOQ  faculty  for  which  a  construc- 
tion permit  is  Issued  betv/een  August  30. 
1954.  and  August  1.  1977.  the  requlremeuta 
of  this  subsection  sliall  apply  to  any  license 
issued  for  such  facility  subsequent  to  Au- 
gust 1.  1977." 

Sec.  2  The  first  two  sentences  of  subsec- 
tion 170  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19S4,  as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

■In  addition  to  any  other  luthorlty  the 
Commislson  may  have,  tho  CommlBslon  Is 
authorized  until  August  1,  1977.  to  enter  Into 
agreements  of  indemnification  with  Its  con- 
tractors for  the  consuuction  or  operation  of 
production  or  utilization  facilities  or  other 
activities  under  contracts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  Involving  activities  under 
the  risk  of  public  liability  for  a  sulKtantlal 
nuclear  incident.  In  such  agreements  of  in- 
demnification the  Commission  may  requlie 
Its  contractor  to  provide  and  mr.lntaln  finan- 
cial protection  of  such  a  type  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Commls-sion  shall  determine 
to  be  appropriate  to  cover  public  liabUity 
arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tractual activity,  and  shall  IndemnlTv  the 
persona  Indemnified  against  such  claims 
above  the  amount  of  the  lluauclal  protection 
required.  In  the  amount  of  $500,000,000.  in- 
cluding tlie  reasonable  costs  of  investigating 
and  settling  cliJms  and  defending  suits  for 
damage  in  the  aggregate  for  all  persons  in- 
denuiifled  in  connection  with  such  contract 
and  for  each  nuclear  Incident;  Proiided, 
That  this  amount  of  indemnity  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  that  the  financial  pro- 
tection required  shall  exceed  860,000.000: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  ca.se  of  nuclear 
incident*  occurring  outside  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  pro- 
vided by  the  Commission  shall   not  exceed 

»ioo.ooo!ooo." 

Src.  3  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
170  e  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  us  follows: 

"The  aggregate  iialMllty  for  a  single  nu- 
clear Incident  of  persons  Indemnlfled,  4n- 
cluding  the  reasonable  costs  of  Investigat- 
ing and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits 
for  damage,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
fiSOO.OOO.OOO  together  with  the  amount  ot 
financial  protection  required  of  the  Ilceni;ee 
or  contractor:  Protided.  however.  That  such 
aggregate  liability  shall  In  no  event  exceed 
the  sum  ot  $560,000,000:  Profidcd  further. 
That  with  respect  to  any  nuclear  incident 
occurring  outside  of  the  Dnlted  States  to 
which  an  agreement  of  indemnification  en- 
tered into  under  the  provisions  of  sulwectlon 
170  d.  Is  applicable,  such  aggregate  liability 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  tlOO.OOO.OOO 


together  with  the  amount  of  financial  pro- 
tection required  of  the  contractor." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  170  k.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  "August  1.  1967' 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  Uiedat>;  "August  1.  1977" 

Sec.  5.  Subeectlon  170  i.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  ae  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Commission  is  authorized  until 
-August  1,  1977,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
of  Indemnification  with  any  person  engaged 
In  the  design,  development,  construction 
operation,  repair,  and  maintenance  or  use 
of  the  nuclear-powered  ship  authorized  by 
section  716  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
and  deslghiited  the  'nuclear  ship  Savannah*. 
In  any  such  agreement  of  indemnification 
the  Commission  may  require  such  person  to 
provide  and  maintain  financial  protection  of 
such  a  type  and  in  such  amounts  as  tshe 
Commission  shall  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate to  cover  public  liability  arising  from 
a  nuclear  incident  in  coanectiou  with  such 
design,  development,  construction,  opera- 
tion, repair,  maintenance  or  use  and  shall 
Indemnify  the  person  Indemnified  against 
sucJi  claims  aixjve  the  amount  of  the  finan- 
cial protection  required.  In  the  amount  of 
*500.000.0<:iO  Including  the  reasonable  coets 
of  investigating  and  settling  claims  and  de- 
fending suits  for  damage  in  the  aggregate 
for  all  persons  indemnified  In  connection 
with  eaeh  nuclear  Incident:  Provided,  That 
this  amount  of  indemnity  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  that  the  financial  protection 
required  shall  exceed  $60,000,000  " 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  this  bilO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  and 
subject  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Tlv  CHAIR M.AN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tho  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  ia.?t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  further 
extension  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  never  opposed 
the  development  by  private  capital  of 
the  nuclear  power  industry.  Although 
I  have  vigorously  objected  to  the  many 
Government  subsidies  that  have  been  in- 
troduced into  its  framework  by  its  advo- 
cates in  the  Government  and  in  Congress. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  H.R.  8496  which 
would  extend  the  Price-Anderson  Act 
for  10  years,  until  August  1.  1977.  On 
the  basis  of  the  evidence.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Price-Anderson  is  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  a  possible  massive  subs'dy. 

Within  recent  years  atomic  power  has 
begun  to  come  into  its  own  as  a  source 
of  power.  Thirteen  atomic  powerplants 
have  Ijeen  completed  These  plants  wUl 
ultimately  generate  about  1  million  kilo- 
watts of  electricity.  Five  more  plants 
are  imder  construction  and  when  they 
are  completed  they  will  add  another  1  7 
million  kilowatts  of  capacity.  These  2  7 
million  kilowatts  of  atomic  electric  gen- 
erating capacity  will  represent  about  6.6 
percent  of  the  electric  utilities  total 
capacity.  Other  utilities  are  also  con- 
sidering the  atomic  approach  when  deci- 
sions are  made  to  biilld  new  generating 
stations  to  supply  the  ever  increasing 
demands  for  energy. 

The  atom  has  become  another  Impor- 
tant source  of  fuel  for  electric  power 
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generation.  But  quite  obviously,  atomic 
power  has  arrived  in  the  marketplace  by 
way  of  'he  U.S.  Treasury.  The  U.S. 
.A.toralc  Eiiergy  Commission  has  paid 
millions  of  dollars  in  direct  subsidies  to 
atomic  powerplant  designers  and  build- 
ers as  well  as  to  those  operating  atomic 
powerplants.  .~ 

In  the  early  lOSO's  it  was  arsrued  that 
Federal  subsidies  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  ignite  interest  in  development  of 
atomic  power.  It  was  argued  that 
atomic  power  would  be  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  Nation  s  future  energy  needs. 
Leaders  of  competitive  energy  source 
industries  at  thot  time  did  not  oppose 
Government-financed  atomic  power  re- 
search, even  though  the  Nation  has 
enough  low-cost  conventional  fuel  to 
sen-e  the  needs  of  this  Nation  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Reports  of  the  U.S. 
Geolo!iical  Survey  show  reserves  of  coal 
alone  which  would  last  hundreds  of  years 
at  current  production  levels. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  to  give  the  public  some 
financial  protection  against  the  con- 
sequences of  a  nuclear  accident,  this  pro- 
tection took  the  form  of  public  liability 
insurance  bought  by  the  licensed  opera- 
tor, with  an  added  $500  million  Indem- 
nity provided  by  the  Government.  Thus 
the  combined  in.surance-indemnification 
protection  for  each  atomic  power  plant  is 
$560  million  since  the  liability  insurance 
.ndustry  will  presently  not  sell  more  than 
$60  million  worth  of  coverage  per  plant. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an 
important  provision  in  this  law  w-hich 
has  not  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
most  of  us  and  of  which  most  of  the  gen- 
eral public  has  not  been  made  aware.  1 
am  referring  to  the  provision,  the  no-re- 
com-se  provisio.n  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Act.  which  limits  total  liability  to  the 
sum  of  the  Insurance  available  plus  the 
S500  million  Government  indemnity.  In 
other  words,  the  public  is  required,  by 
law.  to  subsidize  atomic  powerplants 
■through  law  by  being  involuntary  self- 
insurers  without  compensation,  for  the 
amount  of  damages  in  excess  of  the  $560 
million. 

This  no-recourse  provision  does  not 
only  deny  protection  to  the  taxpayer,  it 
actually  removes  protection  which  ordi- 
narily v.ould  be  available  under  general 
rules  of  tort  liability.  I  frankly  have  my 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this 
provision.  In  the  1956  hearings  on  this 
matter  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission stated  that  the  approach  of  lim- 
itation of  liability  had  been  carefully 
considered,  but  this  method  was  not  rec- 
ommended primarily  because  of  doubts 
as  to  constitutionality. 

Normally,  a  claimant  could  sue  the 
corporation  and  proceed  against  the  cor- 
porate assets  of  those  controlling  the 
atomic  plant.  In  most  instances  these 
manufacturers  and  operators  are  worth 
much  more  than  S500  million.  But 
not  so  under  the  Price-Anderson  shield, 
which  limits  the  aggregate  liability  to 
$560  million — S500  million  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  $60  million. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  basic  reasons 
for  extending  this  act  are  obuously 
without  justification.  The  no-recourse 
provision  does  not  assiue  the  availability 
of  funds  to  satisfy  public  liability  claims 
in  the  event  of  a  catastrophic  nuclear 
accident.  And  the  elimination  of  this 
provision  would  not  deter  the  growth 
of  atomic  power,  tecause  the  atomic 
power  industry  have  assured  us  that 
these  plants  are  safe. 

Then  what  is  the  real  reason,  the  real 
justification  for  extending  this  inequi- 
table law?  No  such  shield  from  financial 
responsibility  is  available  to  operators 
of  conventional  powerplants,  or  to  the 
public  in  general.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  Congress  should  Immediately  end 
the  limitation  of  liability  in  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act,  and  restore  to  our  citizens 
their  normal  legal  right  to  full  compen- 
sation for  damages.  Further,  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  end  the  S500  mil- 
lion indemnity  protection  now  granted 
atomic  power  plant  operators.  If  the 
public  needs  additional  insurance  protec- 
tion, beyond  the  amount  available 
through  private  sources,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  insurance,  but 
at  comparable  commercial  rates. 

As  a  Representative  in  the  Congress 
from  a  major  coal-produclng  State  in 
opposing  this  measure  I  will  be  charged 
with  being  oversensitive  to  any  legisla- 
tion that  affects  coal.  However  I  know- 
that  atomic  fuel  is  reducing  the  quantity 
of  coal  produced.  I  am  not  altogether 
convinced  that  the  economics  of  non- 
subsidized  atomic  power  will  favor  It 
over  more  conventional  forms  of  energy 
in  the  mass  power  genSration  field.  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  the  Federal 
Government  doing  research  that  cannot 
be  done  by  private  industry,  but  in  this 
ca.se  I  think  the  assistance  has  continued 
long  enough.  I  know  that  those  who 
live  the  life  of  coal  miners  in  my  State 
feel  that  in  a  free  enterprise  system  such 
as  ours,  the  industry  in  which  Ihey  work 
should-^ot  be  underwniting  a  business 
which^'promises  to  eliminate  their  Jobs 
and  their  livelihood. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  by  re- 
jecting this  legislation.  H.R.  2042.  the 
ordinary  legal  rights  of  the  public  will 
be  restored  and  the  light  of  all  energy 
industries  to  compete  on  equitable  terms 
for  its  share  of  the  energy  maiket  wUI  be 
maintained.  I  believe  that  it  is  high 
time  that  we  realize  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  underwinte  one  side  of 
a  business  competition  in  America's  free 
entei"prise  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN  If  there  are  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule,  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKT,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  'S.  2042)  to  amend  section 
170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 579,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


The  question  Is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  337,  nays  30,  not  voting  65, 
as  follows: 

IBoiiNo.  304! 

TEAS — 338 


Abbltt 

Abornethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  Hi. 

Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aslibroolc 
Ashley 
.^shmoro 
Asplnali 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 


Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  CalK. 
BsTne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cahtll 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
CJirey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohetan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Dague 
Daniels 


Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Callt. 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Farbsteln 

Pamsley 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fine 

Plsher 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 

Priedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gnrmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

OUllgan 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Oreigg 

Grlder 

Grlffln 

Grlfflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hugen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mlcb. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Joeison 

John.son,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kflrsten 

Karth 

BUstenmeler 

Kelly 

Keogb 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krcbs 

Kunkel 

Lanilrum 

Langen 

batta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  lA, 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlckcr 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mintsb 

Mink 

MInshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 
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Mother 

Moss 
MuKiT 
Murphy,  m. 
Mu.'phy.  N.Y. 
Murray 

O'Brien 

OHiira,  HI. 

CKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

pickle 

Pike 

PolT 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Puree  11 

Quie 

Quitlen 

B&Ddall 

Eedlln 

Held,  111. 

Beld.  N,T. 

Relfel 

B^liipcke 

Resnlck 

BeUii 

Btodcs.  Ariz. 


Bandstra 

Br.iy 

Erork 

Buchanan 

Bunon,  Utah 

Cartrr 

curt  Li 

DaVLs,  Wis. 

Ell-nvorth 

Gray 


Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germoln 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmidhauser 

Schwelter 

Scott 

Sccrest 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Vs. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblelleld 

Sweeney 

NAYS— 30 

Hochler 

Jennings 

Kee 

Mathlas 

Mize 

Moore 

Natcher 

Perkins 

Race 

Roncallo 


Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif, 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Dllman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Wat-?on 

Watts 

WeStner 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wlson, 

Charles  B. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
TTntes 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schlsler 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Shipley 

Skublta 

Slack 

Staggers 

Whalley 


NOT  VOTING— 64 


Adair 
AaderH>n. 

Ttfi'.n. 
Ar.drewa. 

George  W. 
Bollltig 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brown.  Callt. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Daddario 
Dswson 
Derwtn^kl 

DlgS5 

Dulskl 

Enns.  Tenn. 

Pallon 

Faraum 

Flood 

Plynt 

Poley 

Port.  Gerald  R. 


Pord. 

William  D. 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gumey 
Hebert 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Mo. 
Keith 
Laird 
Lindsay 
Long.  Md. 
McClory 
MacGregor 
Mackle 
Martin,  Ala. 
May 
Miller 
Morse 
Nelsen 


Nil 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Pirnle 

Pcage 

Pool 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Senner 

Sisk 

Sullivan 

Thomas 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Toll 
Tupper 
Van  Deerlln 
Vivian 

Walker.  Miss. 
WldnaU 
Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

ilr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr  Pillion  with  Mr.  Gcruld  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr,  Ichord  witia  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  Brown  of  Californio  with  Mr.  Bob  Wll- 
»a. 

Mr,  Senner  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

•Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton, 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Adrtir. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Bow. 

■Mr,  Miller  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mrs  May. 

•Mr  Gettvs  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 


Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Lind- 
say. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  William  D.  Pord. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  SELDEN  and  Mr.  SHIPLEY 
changed  their  vote  from  '"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  8496)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
have  5  lesislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


OF 


INTERNATIONAL     COMMITTEE 
THE  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  FASCELL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
8715)  to  authorize  a  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 


COMMITTEE     ON     MERCHANT     MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  iMr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corusent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  Friday,  September  17,  to 
me  a  report  on  the  bill  S.  944. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  17 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  the  remainder  of 
the  prograri  for  this  week.  The  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  Mississippi  con- 


test will  be  brought  up  tomorrow;  also 
the  conference  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Is  it  expected  that 
those  two  matters  will  be  concluded  to- 
morrow and  that  we  will  go  over  until 
Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    That  is  our  plan. 


DUTIES    ON    CERTAIN    YARNS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
57681  to  extend  for  an  additional  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  classifications  of  yam 
of  silk,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

Tht  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  978) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
5768)  to  extend  for  an  additional  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  classifications  of  yarn  of  silk,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  smendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  some 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Tlie  President  shall  promptly  cause 
a  study  to  be  made  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  separate  classification  In  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  tJnlted  States  for 
those  yams  of  man-made  fibers  commonly 
referred  to  as  textured  or  texturized  yarns. 
He  shall  report  the  results  of  such  study. 
Including  any  recommendations  as  to  the 
appropriate  rate  or  rates  of  duty  for  such 
yarns,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  February  I, 
1966." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mnxs. 

CEcn.  R.  King, 

Hale  Boggs. 

ErCENE  J.  Keogh. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

Thos.  B.  CCRTIS. 

Jamfs  B.Utt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House, 

Harry  P.  Byrd, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

George   A.   Smathers, 

John  J.  Williams. 

Frank  Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference   on  the   disagreeing  votes 
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ot  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HB.  6768>  to  extend 
lor  an  additional  temporary  period  of  exist- 
ing s-jsr-enslon  of  duties  on  certain  classi- 
fleatlons  of  yarn  or  silk,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  In  explanation  of  the  eflert 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
ucd  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  added  a  new  Item  to  the  Tariff  Schedules 
ol  the  United  States  providing  a  rate  of  duty 
ot  23  cents  per  pound  plus  30  percent  ad 
vilorem  for  yarns  of  continuous  manmade 
abers  having  special  characteristics  ol  bulk 
ot  elasticity  Imparted  to  the  yarns  or  the 
fibers  by  heating,  twsstlng.  and  untwisting, 
crimping,  curling,  or  other  processing.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment.  The 
conference  ngreeraent  substitutes  provisions 
under  which  the  PresKtent  Is  promptly  to 
cause  a  study  to  bo  made  of  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  separate  classification  In 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  for 
those  yarns  of  manmade  Abers  commonly 
raforred  to  a.=  rextured  or  texturlzed  yarns 
■Hie  President  Is  to  report  the  results  ol  such 
study.  Including  any  recommendations  as  to 
the  appropriate  rate  or  rates  of  duty  for  such 
yarns,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  February  1. 
1966. 

The  House  recedes  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  ot  the  bill. 

W.  D.  MILLS. 

Cfcii.  R    King. 
Hale  Boocs. 
EfGENE    J.    Keoch, 
John  VV.  Bthnes, 
Thos.  B.  Curtis, 
James  B.  Utt. 
Ilanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  was  siyned  by  all  of  the 
manasers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and. 
as  I  recall,  it  nas  also  signed  by  all  of  the 
manacers  on  the  part  of  thr  Senate.  It 
has  to  do  with  one  addition  that  was 
made  to  the  bill  by  the  other  body  it.sclf. 
The  Senate  receded  from  that  matter 
and  we  agreed  in  conference  ta  sub.stitute 
a  provision  directinK  the  President  to 
cau.se  a  study  to  be  made  on  the  subject 
matter  and  report  back  to  the  House  and 
VI  the  Senate  not  later  than  February 
1.  1966 

Mr    CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
•<Mr.  ^^LLS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  our  chnli-man, 
the  Rentleinan  from  Arka,iisas  iMr. 
Mills),  but  1  would  add  one  other  thing. 
The  sublect  matter  of  the  Senate  bill 
that  has  been  added  to  the  House  bill  was 
a  matter  that  had  been  considered  in  the 
Commit'ee  on  Ways  and  Mcpns  and.  so. 
it  was  material  with  which  we  were 
familiar 

Mr.  MILLS  The  gentleman  fiom 
Missouri  is  correct.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
now  explain  the  amendment  and  the  pro- 
vision which  was  pubstituled 

Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  5768.  as  passed  by 
the  House,  would  have  continued  for  an 
additional  3  years  the  existing  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  silk  yarns  for  the  bene- 
fit of  domestic  producers  of  fliie-jam  silk 
fabrics.  The  Senate  added  an  amend- 
ment which  would  establish  a  separate 


classification  provision  in  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  for  cer- 
tain textured  yarn  composed  of  con- 
tinuous manmade  fibers  with  duty  at  a 
rate  substantially  higher  than  existing 
rates.  In  accordance  with  the  ccnfer- 
eiice  asrc-ement,  your  conferees  are  rec- 
ommending that  the  House  recede  with 
an  am.-jndmcnt  that  would  substitute  for 
the  Senaie  amendment  a  provision  di- 
rectiuK  the  President  lo  cause  a  study  to 
be  inaci?  of  the  matter  ol  establishing  in 
the  tariff  schedules  a  seijarate  classifica- 
tion for  t'xturcd  ya! ns  and  tn  report  the 
results  of  the  study  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  tlie  Senate  not 
later  than  Fcbi-uaiT  1.  1956.  together 
with  any  rccammendation.s  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate rate  or  rates  of  duty  for  the 
yapia  in  question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TARIFF      SCHEDULES       TECHNICAL 

AMENDMENTS      ACT      OF      1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'HR. 
7969)  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  6e  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEKENCE    REPORT    (H.   REPT.    NO.    979) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  ol  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  ot  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
7969)  to  correct  certain  errors  In  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend - 
menu  numbered  34,  38,  39,  40.  41.  42.  43.  58, 
64.  97.  1 13.  1 14,  1 15,  and  1 16. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment lo  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  6.  6.  7.  8.  9  10.  11.  15.  35,  36.  37,  44. 
45.  46.  47.  48.  49,  50,  51,  53.  54,  55,  56,  57,  60. 
61,  62.  03.  67,  71,  72,  77.  80,  94.  and  106,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follow^ 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Insertefl 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: (other  than  the  amendments  made  by 
sections  28ia).  53la).  78  (a)  and  (h).  and 
87(al  ):  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 30;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 88;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  a:inie. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  Tliat  the  H'.u&e 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows. 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  striclcen 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment  and  Insert  the 
following: 
"Sec.  13. — Wood  Pabticxe  Board. 

"Schedule  2,  part  3.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  Item  245.50  (p.  98)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

W.iorllMrti.'li- 
iweinl.  wlirther 
nr  rioi  fuw 
fwii-thcfl: 
245.45  irwilnTCt'l^t        I 

.  or  iiiDri;  l>y  ) 

wi'lBliI  ol  tlie 

WtHwi  fOtll-         I  ' 

prtiu-tits  con- 
just  of  on*',  or 
oiiy  minbl- 
nutinn,  'it  thi.' 
following 
h'tflwHli; 
f'tprctcarpus    I 
Slip..  I 

Trillions 
si.p  ,  or 
\  Irola  spp. 


|245..'in 


Olher.. 


im  ad  i  Vf,  ii'i 
vilL  val. 

■Jfrttll  Hfi   Uil 

val.  '      val 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  came  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  ol  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  lollow- 
Ing:  "14".  'jnd  the  Senate  agree  to  ilie  ^.une. 
Amendment  numbered  14;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  iur.end- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  loilcw- 
Ing:  "16*";  and  the  Sen.ite  agree  to  the  same- 
Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senute  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "16";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  fame 
Amendment  numbered  17;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "17":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  18;  That  the  HoiL« 
recede  from  its  ditiagreement  to  the  ameiicl- 
ment  of  the  Senate,  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
On  page  3,  line  11,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  •■17"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "IB";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same- 
Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  Hiiuse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  apee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "19";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Amendment  numbered  20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  20,  and  .igref 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; "20";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  enme 
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A:!iendmcnt  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
rerfde  from  It*  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
nier.r  of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  and  agree 
to  xht  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
bv  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "21":  anri  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Mi. ;  udment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  agree 
to  T^.f  s.Tme  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  mutter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  tr.c  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "22";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
Ertme. 

Amendment  numbered  23 ;  Tli.it  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
me:  t  of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  tLe  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
la  lien  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "23":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
sam". 

Amendment  numbered  24:  Th.>t  the  House 
tKede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
10  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
wrtcd  b;.-  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "24";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
In  llpu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
(oUowlng:  "25";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 

Amendment  numbered  26;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  p.ice  4.  line  8.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "28"  and  Insert  the 
(ollowing;  "26";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  nimnbered  27;  That  the  House 
rocedp  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "27":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ot  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  some  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  prige  4,  line  15.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
imendments.  strike  out  "27"  and  Insert  the 
toUowing:  "28";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
reKde  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
iiy  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
uis:  "29";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntunbered  30;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
br  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
in?:   '30":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  s.'ime. 

.Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment (f  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Oa  page  5.  line  8.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
"imendments.  strike  out  "30"  and  Insert  the 
loUowlng:  "31";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
Uffie- 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  numbered  32.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
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by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "32'";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senaie  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "33":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  8,  line  4.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  the  comma  after 
"J";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  59,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "49";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  65:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  65.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "50":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same- 
Amendment  numbered  66:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  lo  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  66.  and  agree 
lo  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  lo  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "51";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68;  That  the  Houj>e 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieti  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "52";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  69:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  69.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  12,  line  8,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "55"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "53";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  70:  That  the  Houbc 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  70.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop>osed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "54";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  73 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  73.  and  agree 
t-o  The  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "55";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  74:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  74.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"56":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  75 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  75.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  cf  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  57.  Footwear  or  Rcbber  or  Plastics. 

"(a)  American  Selling  Price — Headnote 
3(bl  for  schedule  7.  part.  1.  subpart  A  (p. 
332)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'in  item 
700.50.  if  the  rubber  portion  thereof  Is  wholly, 
or  over  50  percent  by  weight,  of  natural  rub- 
ber, and". 

"(h)  Protective  Footwear. — Schedule  7. 
part  1.  subpart  A  Is  amended  by  striking  out 


item  700.50   (p.  332)    and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

Hunting  ljoot.s. 
^1nshi>!t,  rain- 
wear, and 
othtT  fuotu'ear 
ci<v<;ii;iie']  to  l« 
worn  ov)T.  or 
in  lliMl  nf.  niher 
footwcAr  as  a 
protection 
ii|!iitn.st  water, 
oil.  crottse,  or 
chcniicnls  or 
coM  or  inclcra-'^. 
ent  weather.     ' 
all  tho  fore- 
poinu  Imving 
soles  find  up- 
pers of  which 
over  90  ivrmnt 
ol  Uu'  I'xlerior 
surfiiCf  urea  is 
rubber  or  pliifl- 
tics  lexcept 
footwear  with 
up[*rs  uf  non- 
niolcleil  con- 
slnielion 
fomiwl  l>y  sew- 
ing tlie  parts 
tliereof  to- 
golher  and 
havine  exposed 
on  the  oiitvr 
surfac*-  a  sub- 
siiinti;il  por- 
tion ot 
functional 
stltcMnK): 
D»viDg«otes 

and  uppers 

of  whicn 

over  90 

percent  of 

ibo  exterior 

sortaocarRa 

Is  poly- 
vinyl 

chloride, 

whether  or 

not  sup- 
ported or 

lined  with 

polyvinyl 

chtorlde 

hut  not 

othn^tiso 

supportod 

or  llnwl.... 


'OaS3 


Footwear 
toioept 
footwear 
provided 
for  in  item 
700.M),  the 
uppers  of 
which  do 
not  ext«ad 
above  the 
ankle,  de- 
siRned  for 
use  with- 
out 

closures, 
whether  or 
not  sup- 


lined 
Other.. 


IvaL 


2S%ad 
val. 

ftd  v&l 


25%  Bd 
vaL 


fiO%)id 
vaL 

75%  ad 
val. 


And  the  Senate  agree  lo  the  same. 

Amendment  nxunbered  76:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  76,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "58":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  78:  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  78.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "59";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  79:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  79.  and  agree 


2105:; 
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So  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  ma  tier  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; "60";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
snme- 

Aniendmcnt  numbered  81 ;  Thnt  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  81.  and  agree 
to  the  same  wit.b  an  amendment  as  loUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "61":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  Siime 

Amendment  numbered  82:  Th;it  the  House 
re<-ede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  82.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  nn  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In.-serted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "82":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  83:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  83.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "63":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  84:  That  the  House 
recede  from  It')  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  84.  and  agree 
to  the  snme  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Lnserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "64":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  85:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  85.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing' "65";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  86:  Thnt  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dtsngreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  86.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Omit  the  matter  propowd  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  restore  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  on  page  20.  line  15.  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  "56"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "60';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87:  That  the  Hou-'se 
recede  from  Its  dl3.iercement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  87.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing- "07":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  S8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disiigreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  88.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "68":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  89:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  89.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:  "69";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 

Amendment  numbered  90:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  90.  and  a^ee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
"SEC-  70.  Precision   Models. 

"The  article  description  for  Item  737.07  (p. 
3731  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  cable- 
car  systems:'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■cable-car  systems;  highway  vehicles;  ships 
and  harbor  structures;  and  airplanes  and 
spacecraft: '." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  91:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  91.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  on  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "71":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  92 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  92.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  16.  line  13.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "74"  and  insert  the 
following:  "72";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  93 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  93.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "73";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  95;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  95.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "74";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  96;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  96.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "75";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  98:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  98.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "76  ";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  99 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  99.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "77";  and  the  senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  100:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  100.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows:  On  page  17.  in  the  ne.»t  to  the  last 
line,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments, 
strike  out  "80"  and  Insert  the  following: 
•78". 

On  page  17.  In  the  last  line  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "Gen- 
ERAL."  and  insert  "Genebal.— ". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  101:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  101.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following;  "79";  and  the  Senate  ogree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  102:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  102.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
the  following:  "80":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  103:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nimabered  103.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "81":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  104:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  104.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 


inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "82";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  105:  That  tht 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  105,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  loi. 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  tx 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "83";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  107:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  107,  aius 
agree  to  the  some  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "84";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  108:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  t-^  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  108.  acd 
agree  to  the  s.ame  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "85":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  niunbered  109:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disiigreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  109,  tail 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  az 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "86";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  110:  That  th* 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  110. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  On  page  21,  line  2,  of  the  Senatt 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "89"  tnd 
Insert  the  following;  "87";  and  the  Senate 
agree  tx)  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  111:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  111,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a£ 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  ir\ser. 
the  following:  "88":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  112:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  IIS, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  m 
follows:  On  page  21.  line  13,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments.  Etrlke  out  "91"  and 
Insert  the  following  "89". 

On  page  22  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  follows 
through  Hue  5  on  page  23. 

On  page  23,  line  6  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenU.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert  the 
following  "(c)". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

AMENDMENT   TO    TITLE 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

W.    D.    MILLS, 

Cecil  R.  ECiko. 
Hale  Boocs. 
EnOEITE  ,J.  Keoch. 
John  W    Byrnes, 
Thomas  B    Ct3Tis, 
JASIES  B    Utt, 
Managers  sm  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Haert  Btrd, 
Russell  B.  Long. 
Geoboe  a.  Smathers. 
John  J.  Williams. 
Wallace  Bennett. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Setoff 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  o- 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  '" 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  79691  to  correct  «'• 
tain  errors  In  the  Tarift  Schedules  of  '-' 
United  States  submit  the   following  state- 
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aient  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion figreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  relate 
ID  the  numbering  or  lettering  of  sections  or 
fUbft-ctions  of  the  bill  or  make  other  clerical 
or  conforming  changes:  3.  4.  7.  8.  9.  10,  13.  14, 
15,  16.  17,  19.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  27,  29,  30. 
32,  33.  35.  36.  37.  39.  40.  41,  42.  43.  44,  45,  46. 
47,  48.  49,  SO,  61,  55.  56.  59.  65,  66,  68,  70.  71. 
73,  74.  76.  77.  78.  79.  81.  82,  83,  84,  85,  87,  88. 
89.  91,  93.  95,  96,  98.  09.  101.  102.  108.  104. 
105.  107.  108,  109,  and  111. 

With  respect  to  each  of  these  amendments 
(1)  the  House  either  recedes  or  recedes  with 
s  clerical  or  conforming  amendment,  or  <2) 
the  Senate  recedes  in  order  to  conform  to 
other  action  agreed  upon  by  the  committee 
of  conference. 

EPPECnVE  d.ates 
Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  Section  3  of  the 
hUl  as  passed  both  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  provides  a  general  effective  date  un- 
der which  the  amendments  and  rope.ils  made 
by  the  bill  are  to  apply  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehoiLse, 
:or  consumption  after  the  60th  d.-iy  after  the 
dite  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  In  cases 
where  the  bill  provides  a  lower  duty  than 
the  TirlCf  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(TSUS),  section  2  permits  entries  ond  with- 
drawals after  August  30,  1963,  and  before  the 
general  effective  date  to  be  liquidated  or 
reliquldated  on  the  basis  of  the  lower  duty. 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  I  and  2  except  from 
these  general  rules  those  cases  wl^ere  sep- 
KJte  effective  dates  are  provided  by  other 
Senate  amendments  to  the  bill.  The  House 
recedes  on  amendment  No.  1  and  recedes  with 
1  conforming  amendment  on  Amendment 
.S'o,  2. 

rorsLE   PREPARATIONS,    ANIMAL    FEEDS,    AND    IN- 
GREDIENTS THEREFOR 

.Amendment  No.  5:  This  amendment  adds 
inpw  section  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  defini- 
tions of  "edible  preparations"  and  "animal 
!eeds.  and  Ingredients  therefor".  Under  the 
iinenuments.  such  terms  ore  not  to  include 
my  product  provided  for  In  the  chemical 
led  related  products  schedule  (other  than 
chemical  mixtures  not  specially  provided  for) 
•y.  In  the  nonmetalUc  minerals  and  products 
schedule  (other  than  nonmetalllc  minerals 
anti  products  not  specially  provided  for). 
Tile  Hoiise  recedes. 

WILD  RICE 

Amendment  No.  6:  This  amendment  adds 
inew  Item  (182.701  to  the  TSUS  to  provide 
1  rate  of  duty  of  5  percent  ad  valorem  on 
«lia  rice,  crude  or  processed,  in  Ueu  of  1.6 
tents  a  pound  held  to  be  applicable  under 
•-•le  TSUS.    The  House  recedes. 

<:ORK 

Amendment  No.  11;  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  added  n  new  Item  220.25  to  the 
raus  providing  a  duty  of  10  percent  ad 
^orem  for  slabs  and  sheets  comprised  pri- 
itiarily  of  ground  or  pulverized  cork  bonded 
^:ih  pjbber  or  plastics.  Under  Senate 
amendment  No,  11.  the  article  description  for 
tie  new  item  220.25  is  changed  to  apply  to 
•■JlCflni/ed  sheets  :ind  slabs  wholly  of  ground 
or  pulverized  york  and  rubber,  item  728  80 
'-!  the  TSUS  provides  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  lor  floor  coverings  wholly  of  composi- 
"i"n  cork.  Senate  amendment  No,  11  also 
"mentis  the  article  description  for  Item  728.20 
^r  .'!trji:ing  out  "composition"  to  expand  the 
•'em  to  include  Boor  coverings  wholly  of 
-'^''t.    The  House  recedes. 

PARTICLE   BOARD 

Amendments  Nos.  12  and  116:  The  biU  as 
j«Meil  by  the  House  amended  item  245.50  of 
ft  TSUS  to  provide  a  rate  of  duty  of  20 
recent  ad  valorem  in  Ueu  of  12  percent  ad 
■uorem  for  wood  particle  board,  whether  or 
^  face  finished.    Senate  amendment  No. 
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12  strikes  out  this  provision  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  Senate  amendment 
No.  1 16  adds  a  new  headnote  to  part  3  of 
schedule  2  of  the  TSUS.  Under  the  head- 
note.  In  the  case  of  wood  particle  board  pro- 
vided for  m  Item  245.50  entered  In  Puerto 
Blco  and  to  be  consumed  therein,  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  articles  to  which  columu 
numbered  1  applies  is  to  be  whichever  of  tlie 
following  Is  the  lower:  (1)  The  rate  of  duty 
set  forth  In  column  No.  1  for  item  245.50.  or 
(3)  the  rate  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  by  regulations,  as 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  economic  In- 
terest of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Senate  recedes  on  amendment  No.  116 
and  the  House  recedes  on  amendment  No. 
12  with  an  amendment.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  the  20  percent  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  provided  by  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  Is  restored  except  that  the  ex- 
isting 12  percent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
Is  retained  for  wood  particle  board,  whether 
or  not  face  finished.  If  90  percent  or  more 
by  weight  of  the  wood  components  consist  of 
one,  or  a  combination,  of  the  following  hard- 
woods; Pterocarpus  spp.,  Trlplarls  spp.,  or 
Vlrola  spp. 

USED     BAGS     AND     SACKS     SDTTABLE    FOB     BALING 
COTTON 

Amendment  No.  18:  Item  356.50  of  the 
TSUS  provides  a  duty  of  0.3  cent  per  square 
yard  for  certain  woven  fabrics  suitable  for 
covering  cotton  bales.  Under  Senate  amend- 
ment No,  18.  stmUar  fabrics  of  vegetable 
fibers  recovered  from  used  bags  and  sacks 
are  to  be  free  of  duly.    The  House  recedes. 

PIGMENTS 

-Amendment  No.  26:  Headnote  1  to  part 
9B  of  schedule  4  of  the  TSUS  defines  "pig- 
ments" as  products  "chiefly  used  to  Impart 
color"  to  paints,  inks,  rubber,  etc.  Senate 
amendment  No.  2C  strikes  out  "chiefly  used 
to  impart  color"  and  Inserts  in  lieu  thereof 
"commonly  known  as  pigments  and  suitable 
for  use  In  Imparting  color".  The  House  re- 
cedes with  a  clerical  amendment. 

SYNTHETIC    MOeERS*     DIAMONDS;     POWDER    OB 
OUST 

Amendment  No.  28:  Under  Item  620.21 
Of  the  TSUS.  synthetic  Industrial  diamonds 
are  dutiable  at  15  percent  ad  valorem.  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  28  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  bill  to  provide  duty-free  treatment  for 
B>-nthetlc  diamond  dust  and  miners'  dia- 
monds. A  special  effective  date  makes  the 
new  provision  applicable  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical 
amendment. 

IRON    ORE 

Amendment  No.  31:  Headnote  2(a)  for 
part  1  of  schedule  6  of  the  TSUS  defines 
"metal-bearing  ores"  as  embracing  only 
metalliferous  minerals,  and  roasted  or  sin- 
tered lead,  copper,  and  zinc  concentrates. 
from  which  precious  metals  or  bose  metals 
are  commercially  obtained.  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  31  adtis  "iron."  after  "sintered"  to 
permit  the  entry  of  sintered  Iron  ore  free  of 
duty  under  Item  801.24  of  the  TSUS.  The 
House  recedes  with  a  clerical  amendment. 

tTNWROrCHT    ALUMINUM 

Amendment  No.  34:  The  effect  of  Senate 
amendment  No.  34  would  be  to  Increase 
from  1.25  cents  per  pound  to  2.5  cents  per 
pound  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  unwrought 
aluminum  products  of  uniform  cross-section 
throughout  their  length  (commonly  referred 
to  as  continuous  ca?t  aluminum)  unless  Im- 
ported to  be  melted,  rolled,  forged,  drawn,  or 
extruded  or  to  be  used  for  sacrlflcial  pur- 
poses.   The  Senate  recedes. 

PERMANENT   HAGNETS;    ICNTTION    MAGNETO 
MAGNETS 

Amendments  No.  38  and  No.  112  (In  part)  : 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  amended 


item  682.70  of  the  TSUS  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  duty  on  permanent  magnets  from  18  per- 
cent ad  valorem  to  16  percent  ad  valorem. 
Senate  amendment  No.  38  strikes  out  this 
provision.  Senate  amendment  No.  112  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  bill,  relating  to  past 
Importations  of  certain  articles.  Subsection 
(a)  cf  the  new  section  relates  to  permanent 
magnets  which  are  Ignition  magneto  mag- 
nets. Such  a  magnet  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after 
August  30.  1963.  and  on  or  before  the  80th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  provided  for 
In  item  683.60  of  the  TSUS  (relating  to  ig- 
nition magnetos,  etc..  and  parts  thereof), 
and  thus  be  dutiable  at  8.5  percent  ad 
valorem.  Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  Senate  recedes  on  amendment  No.  38 
and  the  House  agrees  to  that  portion  of  the 
section  added  by  amendment  No.  112  which 
relates  to  permanent  magnets  which  are 
ignition  magneto  magnets. 

SHOE    MACBINEBT 

Amendment  No.  62:  The  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  provided,  in  effect,  duty-free 
treatment  for  certain  shoe  machinery  and 
shoe  machinery  molds.  Senate  amendment 
No.  52  retains  these  provisions  (subsections 
(br  and  (d)  of  the  section)  and.  in  addition. 
provides  duty-free  treatment  for  knives  end 
cutting  blades  for  shoe  machinery  (item 
649  65)  and  parts  (except  needles)  of  sewing 
machines  specially  designed  to  Join  footwear 
soles  to  uppers  (Item  672,05).  Tills  amend- 
ment also  amends  item  91170  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  through  June  30,  1966, 
for  parts  of  copying  lathes  provided  for  in 
such  item  (this  item  now  provides  duty-free 
treatment  for  certain  copying  lathes  en- 
tered on  or  before  Juue  30, 1966) .  The  House 
recedes. 

MACHINE   CLOTHING 

Amendment  No.  53:  Headnote  1(111)  to 
part  4  of  schedule  6  of  the  TSUS  provides 
that  part  4  docs  not  cover  "machine  cloth- 
ing." but  items  670.S2  and  670.54  (which  are 
In  such  part  4)  provide  for  certain  card 
clothing  which  is  a  form  of  machine  cloth- 
lug.  Senate  amenilmcnt  No.  S3  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  bUl  which  amends  the  head- 
note  to  remove  the  conflict.  The  House 
recedes. 

BLOWERS    FOB    PIPE   ORGANS 

Amendment  No.  54:  Item  661.10  of  the 
TSUS  Imposes  duty  on  fans  and  blowers,  and 
parts  thereof,  at  the  rate  of  14  percent  ad 
valorem.  Senate  amendment  No.  54  pro- 
vides that  the  duty  on  blowers  for  pipe 
organs  shall  be  10  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
House  recedes. 

HOUGH    CAST    IRON    ROLLERS 

Amendment  No.  57:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  item  680.58  to  the  TSUS  to  provide 
duty  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  ad  valorem  on 
cast  iron  (except  malleable  cast  Iron)  rollers 
for  machines,  not  alloyed  and  not  advanced 
beyond  cleaning,  and  machined  only  for  the 
removal  of  fins,  gates,  sprues,  and  risers  or 
to  permit  location  in  finishing  machinery. 
The  House  recedes. 

AUTOMATIC    PrNSETTING    MACHINES 

Amendment  No.  58:  Automatic  machines 
for  setting  bowling  pins  are  dutiable  under 
Item  678.50  of  the  TSUS  at  10  percent  ad 
valorem  as  machines  not  specially  provided 
for.  Senate  amendment  No.  58  adds  such 
machines  to  the  article  description  for  Item 
664.10  (relating  to  lifting,  handling,  et  cetera. 
machines),  which  provides  a  rate  of  duty  of 
10  5  percent  ad  valorem.    The  Senate  recedes. 

AGRICtTLTURAL  AND    HORTICtTLTURAL    MACHINERY 
AND    IMPLEMENTS.    AND    PARTS    THEREOF 

Amendment  No.  60,  Item  660,40  Of  the 
TSUS  provides  duty-free  treatment  for  pis- 
ton-type internal  combustion  engines  im- 
ported to  be  Installed  in  tractors  suitable 
for  agricultural  use.    Senate  amendment  No. 
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80  adds  a  new  subsection  to  the  bill  to  ex- 
pand Item  660.40  to  provide  duty-rree  treot- 
mcnt  for  such  engines  when  Imported  to  be 
installed  In  any  ngrlcultural  or  horticultural 
machinery  or  implement  for  which  duty-free 
treatrtent  Is  provided  by  Item  666.00.  The 
Bouse  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  61 .  This  amendment  adds 
3  new  subsection  to  the  blU  which  excludes 
■speed  changers,  etc  .  which  are  parts  of  ag- 
ricultural or  horticultural  machinery  or  Im- 
plemonls  from  the  duties  Imposed  by  Items 
(Jed  45  to  680  54.  Inclusive,  of  the  TSUS.  This 
will  result  In  duty-free  treatment  for  these 
parts     The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  62  and  63:  These  amend- 
ments odd  new  suhsectlons  to  the  bill  to 
provide  duty-free  treatment  for  (II  tires 
(new  Item  772  50)  designed  (or  tractors  p.nd 
other  ii^ricultural  or  horticultural  machin- 
ery or  implements,  and  (21  tubes  I  new  Item 
172.59)  designed  for  such  tires.  The  House 
reccder,- 

TAIN    MACHINES   FOR   SOKTIKO   ACRICXJLTtJBAL 
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Amendment  No.  64:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  Item  886  05  to  the  TSUS  >o  provide 
duty-free  treatment  for  machines  with  pho- 
toelcrirlc  sensing  devices  for  the  sorting,  on 
the  basis  of  color  only,  of  beans,  peas,  nuts, 
or  slmll.ir  agricultural  products.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes  It  was  understood  by  both  the 
m.Tnngors  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
managers  ou  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  the 
nctton  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  with 
re'peci  to  this  amendment  does  not  pass 
Judgment  as  to  the  tariff  treatment  which 
should  be  accorded  to  articles  covered  by 
the  tiennte  amendment,  and  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Urifl  Ireainient  of  machines  for 
the  -sorting  or  grading  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts would  be  the  subject  of  further  study. 

V.»B1A8I.E  R.^TIO  FPrrn  C!I»NCEB3 

.  Amendment  No.  67:  Item  680.45  of  the 
TSUS  provides  .i  r;\te  of  duty  of  9  percent 
(id  vnlorem  for  Uxed  r-.cJ'.  speed  changers 
coverwl  by  the  item.  Other  speed  changers 
pre  dutiable  und<r  Item  08(V47  at  .n  com- 
pound rate  of  S2  25  euch  plus  35  percent  ad 
Valorem.  The  bill  o.<;  passed  by  Ihe  House 
lidded  "multiple  ratio  speed  chancers  each 
ratio  of  which  Is  selected  by  manual  ma- 
uipnlitlnn"  to  the  article  description  for  Item 
680  45  Sen.itc  nmendment  No,  S7  further 
amends  the  article  description  tor  Item  680  4a 
by  adding  variable  ratio  sfwed  changers  each 
ratio  of  which  Is  selected  by  manual  manlpu- 
luMon.    The  House  recedes. 

DICTATION  RPCOBDING  AND  TRANbCBIBINO 

Amendment  No  69  Under  the  TSUS.  tape 
Tceorders  and  dictation  recording  and  tran- 
scribing machines,  and  imrts  thereof,  are 
divided  Into  two  categories.  Under  Item 
685  40  the  duly  Is  11.5  percent  od  valorem  on 
types  recoidlng  ou  maenetlzable  recording 
nicdliun.  and  piuis  thereof  Under  Item 
685.42  other  types  are  dutiable  at  15  percent 
ad  valorem  Senate  amendment  No  G9  com- 
bines the  two  categories  und  provides  a 
single  rate  of  115  percent  ad  valorem,  A 
special  effective  date  makes  the  iimei:dment 
applicable  to  articles  entered,  nr  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the 
date  c-f  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  House 
recedes  with  a  clerical  amendment 

I  COLOR   TELEVISION    TITBES 

Amendment  No.  72:  Under  Item  687.50  of 
the  TSUS  c.ithode-ray  tubes,  and  parts 
thereof,  are  dutiable  at  12  percent  ad  valorem. 
Other  electronic  tubes,  etc..  are  dutiable 
under  Item  687  60  at  12.5  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  bill  as  passed  bv  the  House  amended  Item 
687  50  limiting  It  to  television  picture  tubes 
and  providing  a  rate  of  duty  of  30  percent  ad 
valorem  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
does  not  change  this  provision,  but  Senate 
amendment  No.  72  adds  a  temporary  provi- 
sion (new  Item  911.901  under  which  the  rat« 


ol  dutv  of  12  percent  ad  valorem  would  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  color  television  tubes  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption on  or  before  August  31.  1969,  The 
House  recedes. 

rOOTWE.U:   op   aUBBER   OR    PLASTICS 

Amendment  No,  75:  Item  700.50  of  the 
TSUS  provides  duty  at  the  rate  of  12.5  per- 
cent lid  v.ilorern  on  protective  footwear 
I  hunting  boots,  galoshes,  rainwear,  etc., 
having  soles  and  uppers  of  which  over  90 
percent  of  the  exterior  surface  area  is  rubber 
or  plastics  I .  Where  the  rubber  portion  there- 
of Is  wholly,  or  over  50  percent  by  weight,  of 
natural  rubber  the  duty  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  American  selling  price.  Amei-1- 
can  selling  price  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  synthetic  rubber  or  plastic  protective  fool- 
wear. 

Senate  amendment  No.  75  strikes  out  the 
requirement  that  the  duty  on  such  articles 
over  50  percent  by  weight  of  natural  rubber 
be  based  on  American  selling  price  and  in 
effect  divides  Item  700  50  Into  3  categories  as 
loUowrt:  Item  700.51,  polyvinyl  chloride  foot- 
wear, not  supported  and  not  lined — dutiable 
at  12  5  percent  ud  valorem;  Item  700,52.  rub- 
ber footwear,  the  upper  of  which  does  not  ex- 
tend above  tbe  ankle,  designed  for  use  with- 
out closures,  whether  or  not  supported  or 
lined— dutiable  at  25  percent  ad  valorem:  and 
item  700  53,  other  protective  footwear — duti- 
able at  00  percent  ad  valorem 

Tlie  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
The  conference  agreement  retains  the  port 
of  the  Senate  amendment  which  strikes  out 
the  requirement  that  the  duty  on  such  ar- 
ticles over  50  percent  by  weight  of  natural 
rubber  be  based  on  American  selling  price. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  article 
descriptions  for  new  Items  700.61  and  700.52, 
and  the  rate  of  duty  for  new  Item  700.53.  are 
changed  so  that  such  Items  will  be  as  follows: 

Item  700  51,  protective  footwear  having 
soles  and  uppers  of  which  over  90  percent 
of  the  exterior  surface  area  Is  polyvinyl  chlo- 
ride, whether  or  not  supported  or  lined  with 
polyvinyl  chloride  but  not  otherwise  sup- 
ported or  lined — dutiable  at  12  6  percent  ad 
valorem. 

Item  700.52,  protective  footwear  (except 
footwear  provided  for  In  Item  700.51),  the 
uppers  of  which  do  not  extend  above  the 
ankle,  designed  for  use  without  clostires. 
whether  or  not  supported  or  lined — dutiable 
at  25  percent  ad  valorem. 

Item  70053,  other  protective  footwear — 
dutiable  at  37.5  percent  ad  valorem. 

PARTS  FOR  ANESTHETIC  APPARATUS 

Amendment  No.  80:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  provided  a  rate  of  duty  of  19  per- 
cent ad  valorem  on  anesthetic  apparatus  and 
instruments  le.xcept  syrlngcsi.  Senate 
amendment  No.  80  makes  the  rate  applicable 
also  to  parts  thereof.    The  House  recedes. 

POLTETHTLENE  TEHEPHTHALATE  FILM  BASE 

Amendment  No.  86;  This  Amendment  adds 
a  new  Item  723.18  to  the  TSUS  providing  a 
dutv  of  7.5  cents  per  pound  on  polyethylene 
terephthnlate  photographic  film  base,  coated 
but  not  sensitized.  Under  the  conference 
agreement  this  new  Item  Is  omitted. 

MODELS 

Amendment  No.  90:  Item  737.07  of  the 
TSUS  provides  a  duty  of  16  percent  ad  va- 
lorem for  models  of  rail  locomotives  and  rail 
vehicles,  etc.,  made  to  scale  of  the  actual 
article  at  the  ratio  of  I  to  85  or  smaller. 
Senate  amendment  No.  90  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  bill  which  adds  to  the  article  de- 
scription for  Item  737  07  models  of  highway 
vehicles,  ships  and  harbor  structures,  and 
airplanes  and  spacecraft.  The  new  section 
also  adds  a  new  Item  737  17  to  provide  the 
same  rate  of  duty  for  topographic  construc- 
tion panels,  whether  or  not  containing  track 
or  switches,  for  model  railroad  layouts. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  article 


description  for  Item  73707  Is  amended  u 
provided  by  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
new  Item  737.17  proposed  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Is  omitted. 

DtrrroN  blanks 
Amendment  Ho,  92:  This  amendment  ridds 
a  new  section  to  the  bill  which  amends  litad- 
note  2  of  subpart  A  of  part  7  of  schedule 
7  of  the  TSUS  to  provide  that  tbe  term  "but- 
ton blanki"  in  item  745.40  Is  limited  to  rsw 
or  crude  blanks  suitable  Jor  munuInLture 
into  buttons".  Tlie  effect  of  the  ainend- 
ment  is  to  subject  articles  that  are  tunher 
manufactured  than  the  raw  or  crude  blarA 
stage  to  the  operation  of  general  he,icinot« 
101  h)  und  make  them  clasilflable  as  but- 
tons. The  House  recedes  with  a  clerical 
amendment. 

PARTS  OF  BUCKLES  AKD  SUCKLE  SLIDE,^ 

Amendment  No.  04;  Item  745  48  ot  tbe 
TSUS  provides  a  duty  of  55  percent  nd  va- 
lorem on  buckles  and  buckle  slides  of  metal 
and  valued  over  20  cents  per  dozen,  and  item 
745.47  provides  a  duty  ol  19  percent  ad  va- 
lorem on  other  buckles  and  buckle  slides. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provides  a 
single  rate  of  duty  at  19  percent  ad  valorem. 
Under  Senate  amendment  No.  94,  the  19 
percent  rate  is  also  made  applicable  lo  p,.rti. 
The  House  recedes. 

SLIDE  FASTENER  PARTS 

.Amendments  No.  97  and  No  112  iln  parti : 
The  bin  as  passed  by  the  House  amended  the 
article  description  for  the  slide  fastener  and 
parts  category  to  include  tapes  In  continu- 
ous lengths  but  not  Including  tapes  wholly 
of  textile  fibers.  Thus,  zipper  tape  wltU 
teeth  attached  would  be  Included  in  thlj 
category  at  50  percent  ad  valorem.  Zipper 
tape"  without  teeth  would  be  excluded  and 
thus  be  dutiable  at  a  lower  rate  as  a  textilf 
product.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  S7. 
zipper  tape  without  teeth  is  dutiable  m  tSe 
50  percent  rate.  Under  subsection  (ci  ot 
the  section  added  by  Senate  amendment  No 
112,  zipper  upe  without  teeth  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con,'uiiip- 
tion  alter  August  30.  1963,  and  on  or  bctmt 
the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
ot  the  bill  Is  to  be  treated  as  If  It  were  pro- 
vided for  In  Item  386.50  (cotton  textile  ma- 
terials not  specially  provided  for),  and  tJius 
be  dutiable  at  20  percent  ad  vaIorem-_  The 
Senate  recedes  on  nmendment  No,  07  and 
agrees  to  the  elimination  of  the  subsection 
(C)  added  by  amendment  No.  112. 

BROOMS  MADE  OF  BROOM  CORN 

Amendment  No.  100:  Under  Item  750  30  o! 
the  TSUS  brooms  and  brushes  couslstmc  o! 
vegetable  materials  bound  together  but  no: 
mounted  or  set  In  a  block  or  head.  wUli  or 
without  handles,  are  dutiable  at  25  percea: 
ad  valorem.  (Item  750,31  provides  a  20  ppr- 
cent  rate  for  products  of  Cuba,  but  this  Item 
has  been  suspended.)  Senate  amendment 
No.  100  strikes  out  Items  750.30  and  75031 
and  inserts  new  provisions  for  brooms  wholly 
or  In  part  of  broom  corn. 

Under  the  amendment,  whlskbrooms  and 
brooms  other  than  whlskbrooms  are  trcited 
sep-arately. 

Whlskbrooms  valued  not  over  32  cents  eKO 
are  dutiable  at  20  percent  ad  valorem  untl 
115,000  dozen  whlskbrooms  (regardlcs*  ol 
value)  are  entered  during  a  calendar  yesr 
During  the  remainder  of  the  calendar  ye« 
whlskbrooms  valued  not  over  32  cent*  «« 
dutiable  at  12  cents  each.  Whiskbroom! 
valued  over  32  cents  each  are  dutiable  at  sU 
times  at  32  percent  ad  valorem 

Brooms  (other  than  whlskbrooms)  "s""; 
not  over  96  cents  each  are  dutiable  at  2° 
percent  ad  valorem  until  206.000  dozen  su« 
brooms  (regardless  of  value)  are  enteted 
during  a  calendar  year.  During  the  rem-iin- 
der  of  the  calendar  year  such  brooms  volu« 
not  over  96  cents  each  are  dutiable  at  3. 
cenu  each.     If   valued  over  98  cents  ew- 
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such  brooms  are  dutiable  at  all  times  at  32 
percent  ad  valorem. 

T!ie  Senate  amendment  also  provides  for 
an  ;.djustment  In  the  quota  for  whlskbrooms 
or  for  other  brooms  It  the  President  deter- 
mines that  annual  domestic  consumption  has 
substantially  changed  since  1965  or  the  date 
of  Ihe  Immediately  preceding  proclamation 
u.niler  the  amendment.  The  amount  of  the 
adjustment  Is  to  be  based  on  the  percentage 
ol  change  determined  by  the  Presldei.t  In 
estimated  annual  domestic  consumption. 
The  amendment  also  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  quotas  among  supplying 
courirles  If  he  determines  It  to  be  ln»  the 
national  Interest. 

Tiie  amendments  are  to  apply  with  respect 
to  iirticles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consiunptlon  on  or  after  January 
1, 1966. 

The  Home  recedes  with  a  clerical  amend- 
ment. 

SAUSAGE    CAElNdS 

Amendment  No.  106:  Item  790.46  of  the 
TSUS  provides  the  rate  of  duty  of  16  per- 
cer.1  !id  valorem  for  sausage  casings  not 
specially  provided  for.  whether  or  not  cut 
to  length.  The  bill  ns  passed  by  the  House 
redu-ed  the  r.ite  of  12.5  percent  ad  valorem. 
Sen. lie  amendment  No.  106  strikes  out  tlie 
proi  l=ions  of  the  House  bill  and  provides  two 
c.°.tegorles  for  the  articles  in  question.  New 
Item  790  45  provides  a  rate  of  25.5  percent 
ad  valorem  for  casings  of  cellulosic  plastics 
materials,  and  new  Item  790.47  provides  a 
rale  of  12.5  percent  ad  valorem  for  other 
casings.    The  House  recedes. 

CEtTBODES   FOR   USE   IN   PRODUCING   ALUMINUM 

Amendment  No.  110:  This  amendment 
adds  a  new  Item  909.25  to  the  TSUS  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  temporary  stispenslon  of  duty 
on  electrodes  On  part  of  carbon  or  graiihlte, 
for  electric  furnace  or  electrolytic  purposes) 
when  Imported  for  use  In  producing  alu- 
miDum.  A  special  effective  d.ite  makes  the 
r.e«'  item  909.25  applicable  to  articles  en- 
tered or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  on  or  before  July  15.  1B66.  The 
Hou«(>  recedes  with  a  clerical  amendment. 

PAST    IMPORTATIONS    OF    CERTAIN    ARTICLITS 

Amendment  No.  112:  This  amendment 
adds  a  new  section  to  the  bill  relating  to  the 
tarifl  treatment  of  certain  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  oonsump- 
ilon  utter  August  30,  1963,  and  on  or  before 
■■ho  00th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thr  bin. 

Subsection  (a),  relating  to  Ignition  mag- 
net/j  magnets.  Is  retained  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  and  Is  explained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  explanation  of  amendment  No, 
38. 

Subsection  (b)  relates  to  luggage  and 
handbags  (whether  or  not  fitted  with  bottle, 
dlnlni:,  drinking,  manicure,  sewing,  travellni?. 
orjlnUlnr  sets)  provided  for  In  Item  706.24  of 
the  TSUS,  if  (1)  the  textUe  materials  of 
chief  value  In  the  article  ore  fabrics  coated 
or  filled,  or  laminated,  with  rubber  or  plas- 
tics, and  (2)  the  article  was  Imported  before 
September  1.  1964.  Such  an  article,  entered 
during  the  period  referred  to  above  which 
ends  on  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
'-nactment  of  the  bill.  Is  to  be  treated  as  If 
It  were  provided  for  In  Item  706  60  of  the 
TSDS,  and  thus  be  dutiable  at  20  percent  ad 
valorem  rather  than  at  40  percent  ad  valorem 
a«  provided  by  Item  706.24.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement  this  subsection  la  re- 
talhetl. 

Subsection  (c),  relating  to  certain  tapes 
•holly  of  textile  fibers.  Is  explained  In  con- 
nection with  the  explanation  of  amendment 
No.  97.  Under  the  conference  agreement  this 
subsection  is  omitted  from  the  bill. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  new  sec- 
tion shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  article 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 


con-sumptlon  on  or  before  the  date  ot  the 
enactment  of  the  bin  only  upon  request  filed 
with  the  collector  of  customs  concerned  on 
or  before  the  120th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  ot  the  bUl.  Upon  such  request, 
the  entrj'  or  withdrawal  Is  to  be  liquidated 
or  rellquldated  In  accordance  with  the  new 
section  notwithstanding  section  614  ot  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (relating  to  time  liquida- 
tions, etc.,  become  final)  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment tJiis  subsection  is  retained  with  a 
clerical  change. 

MULTIGAP   MAGNETIC   SPECTROGRAPH   FOR 
YAI.E   ITNIVERsrrY 

Amendment  No,  113:  This  amendment 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  multlgap 
magnetic  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  Yale 
University.     The  Senate  recedes. 

SEMI-PBOCESSED   PICKER   STICKS 

Amendment  No.  114:  Under  Item  203.10  of 
the  TSUS,  blocks,  plates,  sheets,  and  strips 
of  compression-modified  or  denslfied  wood 
(whether  or  not  Impregnated  with  synthetic 
resin)  are  dutiable  at  20  percent  ad  valorem. 
Senate  amendment  No.  n4-|,T^effect  adds 
a  new  Item  203.05  under  which  suCIf  blocks, 
plates,  etc.,  are  dutiable  at  14  percent  ad 
valorem  when  entered  for  use  In  manufac- 
turing picker  sticks  provided  for  In  Item 
670.74  (textile  machinery  parts  not  specially 
provided  for)      The  Senate  recedes. 

PULP    AND    PAPER    MACIilNERT 

Amendment  No.  115:  Subpart  A  of  part  4 
of  schedule  6  of  the  TSUS  relates  to  boilers, 
non-electric  motors  and  engines,  and  other 
genCTiil  purpose  machinery.  Headnote  1  for 
such  subpart  A  provides  that  a  machine  or 
appliance  which  Is  described  In  subpart  A 
and  also  Is  described  elsewhere  In  port  4  Is 
classifiable  In  subpart  A.  Senate  amend- 
ment No,  115  amends  the  headnote  to  ex- 
clude Items  668.00  and  668  02  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  headnote.  These  Items  cover 
machines  for  making  cellulosic  pulp,  paper, 
or  paperboard  and  machines  for  processing 
or  finishing  pulp,  paper,  or  paperboard,  or 
making  them  up  Into  articles.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

W.  D.  Mn-Ls, 
Cscu.  R.  King, 
Hale  Bogcs, 
Eugene  J.  KrocH, 
John  W.  Byrnes, 

THOS     B.   CtTHTIS, 

James  B.  Utt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ^aLLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  bi 
recalled  that  the  purpose  of  H.R.  7969 
when  it  passed  the  House  was  to  make 
corrections  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  State.s  which  were  made  neces- 
sary by  errors,  lack  of  sufflcient  informa- 
tion, or  inadvertencies.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  adhered  to  rather 
strict  criteria  in  developing  this  bill. 
The  other  body,  however,  did  add  n  num- 
ber of  amendments.  Your  conferees  in 
bringing  this  conference  report  back  to 
the  House  are  able  to  state  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  the  conference  in  adhering 
fairly  closely  to  the  criteria  which,  we 
followed  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  now  review  the 
principal  amendments  which  are  in  the 
bill  which  we  bring  back  to  you  today. 

The  substantive  Senate  amendments 
with  respect  to  which  your  conferees 
arc  recommending  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  without  substan- 
tive amendment  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  5  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate amends  the  tariff  schedule  to  assure 


that  the  provisions  for  edible  prepara- 
tions and  for  animal  feeds  and  Ingredi- 
ents therefor  do  not  include  most  prod- 
ucts In  Oie  chemical  and  related  prod- 
ucts schedule  or  in  tlie  schedule  cover- 
ing nonmetallic  minerals  and  products. 
Amendment  No.  6  makes  wild  rice 
specifically  dutiable  at  5  percent  ad 
valorem  which  was  the  rat*  applicable 
under  the  old  schedules  rather  than  1.5 
cents  a  pound,  a  lower  rate,  held  to  be 
applicable  under  the  new  schedules. 

Amendment  No.  11  clarifies  the  lan- 
guage of  a  House  amendment  dealing 
with  sheets  and  slabs  made  of  cork  par- 
ticles and  rubber.  It  also  corrects  the 
language  of  tariff  schedules  provisions 
relating  to  cork  fl(X)r  coverings. 

Amendment  No.  18  restores  duty-free 
treatment  to  fabrics  recovered  from  used 
bags  and  sacks  made  dutiable  luider  the 
new  schedule  although  free  under  the  old 
schedule. 

Amendment  No.  26  avoids  unintended 
rate  changes  by  assuring  that  certain 
products  win  be  dutiable  as  pigments 
though  not  used  chiefly  to  impart  color 
so  long  as  Wiey  are  commonly  knoisTi 
as  pigments  and  suitable  for  use  in  Im- 
parting color. 

Amendment  No.  28  makes  s.vnthetic 
miners'  diamonds  and  synthetic  dia- 
mond dust  or  powder  free  of  duty  rather 
than  dutiable  at  15  percent  ad  valorem. 
Amendment  No.  31  insures  that  sin- 
tered iron  ore  including  pellets  will  be 
accorded  duty-free  treatment  as  was 
the  situation  imder  the  old  tariff  sched- 
ules. 

Amendment  No.  52  restores  duty-free 
treatment  for  various  parts  of  shoe  ma- 
chinery previously  overlooked  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  also  by  our  staff 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Amendment  No.  53  removes  the  con- 
flict between  a  headnote  excluding  ma- 
chine clothing  from  a  schedule  which 
includes  specific  provision  for  certain 
card  clothing  which  is  a  form  of  machine 
clothing. 

Amendment  No.  54  restores  the  10-per- 
cent duty  rate  for  pipe  organ  blowers 
which  were  Inadvertently  made  dutiable 
under  the  new  schedules  at  15  percent 
ad  valorem. 

Amendment  No.  57  restores  a  3-per- 
cent duty  for  rough  nonmalleable  cast- 
iron  rollers  for  machines  which  were  in- 
advertently made  dutiable  under  the 
new  schedules  at  various  higher  rates. 
^  Amendments  No.  61,  62,  and  63  to- 
gether restore  duty-free  treatment  for 
piston  type  internal  combustion  engines 
to  be  installed  in  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural machinery  or  implements;  for 
speed  changers,  torque  converters, 
clutxihes,  and  so  forth  which  are  parts 
of  agricultural  or  horticultural  ma- 
chinery implements;  for  tires  designed 
for  agricultural  or  horticultural  machin- 
ery and  Implements:  and  for  tubes  for 
such  tires. 

These  Items  were  free  of  duty  in  the 
old  schedules. 

Amendment  No.  67  adds  variable 
ratio  speed  changers  to  the  tM>e  of  speed 
changers  made  dutiable  by  the  House 
amendment  at  9  percent  ad  valorem  rate 
applicable  under  the  old  schedules. 
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Amendment  No.  69  makes  tape  record- 
ers and  dictation  recording  and  tran- 
scrJblne  machines  using  nonmagnetiz- 
able  tape  dutiable  at  the  same  rate.  11.5 
percent  ad  valorem,  as  similar  machines 
using  magnetizable  tape. 

Amendment  No.  72— although  the 
House  amendment  to  the  tariH  schedule 
would  increase  the  duly  on  television  pic- 
ture tubes  from  12  percent  to  30  percent 
ad  valorem,  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
tains the  12-perccnt  rate  for  color  tele- 
vision tubes  until  September  1,  1969. 

In  this  instance,  I  mu.st  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  30-percent  rate  we  thought 
«-as  the  correct  rate  and  that  it  cor- 
rected an  inadvertent  error.  But  it 
turned  out  that  there  is  considerable 
question  as  to  which  is  the  appropriate 
rate  for  color  tubes  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Senate  and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  House.  We  were  also  told  that  for 
a  period  of  time,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  as  many  color  television  tubes 
In  the  United  States  as  there  will  be 
demand  for. 

Amendment  No.  80  adds  "parts"  to  a 
House  amendment  making  anesthetic 
apparatus  or  Instruments  dutiable  at  19 
percent,  the  rate  under  the  old  schedules. 
We  left  out  the  word  "parts."  As  I  say. 
amendment  No.  80  makes  them  dutiable 
at  19  percent  ad  valorem.  That  is  the 
rate  under  the  old  schedule  which  did 
apply  to  parts  as  well  as  to  the  appara- 
tuses and  mstvuments. 

Amendment  No.  92  closes  a  tariff  loop- 
hole whereby  almost  finished  buttons  are 
imported  as  button  blanks  thus  avoid- 
ing a  higher  duty  for  buttons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  not  an  error  nor 
an  inadvertence.  The  House  has  al- 
ready in  this  session  passed  the  bill  H.R. 
7621  by  unanimous  consent,  as  I  recall, 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  this  amend- 
ment because  of  that  action. 

Amendmeiit  No.  94  adds  "parts"  to  a 
House  provision  makLng  buckles  and 
buckle  slides  dutiable  at  19  percent  ad 
valorem.  That  was  just  a  mistake  on 
our  part  In  not  including  parts  in  that 
Item  initially. 

Amendment  No.  100  places  imports  of 
brooms  made  of  broom  corn  under  an- 
nual tariff  quotas  subject  to  an  adjust- 
ment by  the  President  If  he  determines 
Chat  annual  domestic  consumption  has 
substantially  changed  since  1965.  or 
since  the  date  of  the  Immediately  pre- 
cedin?  proclamation  of  an  adjustment 
of  quota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  legis- 
lation in  that  area  last  year.  That  leg- 
islation was  vetoed.  But  the  provision 
contained  in  Senate  amendment  No.  100 
tas  been  worked  out  as  a  compromise. 
and  I  understand  that  It  is  acceptable  as 
a  compromise  to  all  parties  concerned, 
including  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government. 

Amendment  No.  106.  Under  the 
House  bill,  the  duty  on  sausage  casings 
would  have  been  reduced  from  16  per- 
cent to  12' 2  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
Senate  amendment  pro\1des  two  cate- 
gories for  sausage  casings:  one  for  cas- 
ings of  celluloslc  plastics  materials  with 
a  duty  at  the  rate  applicable  under  the 


old  schedule.  25 fi  percent  ad  valorem, 
and  the  other  for  casings  not  of  cellu- 
loslc plastic  materials  with  a  duty  at 
the  rate  of  12  Vi  percent  ad  valorem. 

Amendment  No.  110  provides  for  sus- 
pen.slon  until  July  15.  1966.  of  a  duty  on 
electrodes  for  use  in  producing  alumi- 
num. That  Is  not  an  error  or  omission. 
We  had  accepted  this  amendment,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  difficulty  of  some  of 
the  smaller  companies  producing  alumi- 
num In  the  United  States  In  obtaining 
these  electrodes  from  domestic  producers 
of  electrodes.  1  did  not  hear  of  any  op- 
position to  It.  I  do  not  see  that  with  a 
1-year  suspension  anyone  could  be 
harmed:  so  we  accepted  that  amend- 
ment. 

Senate  amendment  No.  12  would  have 
deleted  the  House  amendment  Increas- 
ing the  duty  on  wood  particleboard  from 
12  percent  to  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  wood 
particleboard.  90  percent  or  more  by 
weight  of  wWch  consists  of  any  one  of 
three  specified  hardwoods,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  2  or  all  of  these  woods,  wholly  re- 
tain the  duty  of  12  percent  ad  valorem. 

I  might  say  that  these  three  species  are 
produced  In  the  tropical  part  of  the 
world.  All  other  wood  particleboard 
will  be  subject  to  duty  at  20  percent  ad 
valorem. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ti-easury.  in  the  administration  of  the 
12-percent  rate  provision  for  particle- 
board on  these  three  specified  hardwoods, 
has  authority  under  general  headnote  11 
of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States,  to  require  importers  to  furnish 
certifications  by  governments  of  the 
countries  of  manufacture  that  90  percent 
or  more  by  weight  of  the  wood  compo- 
nents of  particleboard  consist  of  tropical 
hardwoods;  In  other  words,  these  three 
types  of  tropical  hardwood.  Any  such 
certification  would,  of  course,  be  subject 
to  verification  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Amendment  No.  75.  This  is  an 
amendment  that  had  attracted  some  spe- 
cial attention  before  the  House  conferees 
were  appointed  and  joined  with  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  Hn  this  conference.  This 
particular  amendment  would  have  elim- 
inated the  American  selling  price  as  a 
basis  of  valuation  for  duty  purposes  of 
natural  rubber  protective  footwear,  duti- 
able under  tailff  schedules  of  United 
States  item  700.50  at  12'2  percent  ad 
valorem,  and  subjected  natural  rubber  as 
well  as  synthetic  i-ubber  and  plastic  pro- 
tective footwear  to  rates  of  duty  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  one,  there  was  an  ad  valorem  rate 
on  polyvinyl  chloride  footwear,  at  a  12 'i 
percent  duty,  where  that  footwear  was 
not  supported  and  lined;  in  the  second 
category,  rubber  footwear,  the  upper  of 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  ankle, 
designed  for  use  without  closure,  whetfc- 
er  or  not  supported  or  lined,  a  25  per- 
cent ad  valorem  rate  of  duty;  for  all 
others.  60  percent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
part  of  the  Senate  amendment  that  elim- 
inates the  requirement  that  the  duty  on 
such  articles  over  50  percent  by  weight 
of  natural  rubber  be  based  on  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  Is  retained.    The  cov- 


erage of  the  first  two  of  the  above-stated 
rate  categories  is  somewhat  expanded. 
The  rate  for  the  tWrd  category  is 
changed  from  60  percent  to  37  Vi  percent 
ad  valorem. 

Amendment  No.  90  adds  additional 
types  of  models  to  a  16  percent  ad  va- 
lorem tariff  schedules  of  United  Stales 
rate  provision.  It  would  have  added  a 
new  item  covering  topographic  construc- 
tion panels  for  model  railroad  layouts. 
for  duty  at  16  percent  ad  valorem.  Un- 
der the  conference  agreement  the  first 
part  of  this  amendment  Is  retained,  but 
the  new  item  for  topographic  construc- 
tion panels  is  omitted. 

Amendment  No.  112  provided  for  the 
treatmei^-«f  three  classes  of  articles  en- 
tered or  withdrawn  for  consumption  af- 
ter Augusr-30.  1963  and  on  or  before  the 
60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bUl.  as  though  no  rate  In- 
creases had  been  made  by  the  tariff 
schedule  of  United  States  or  the  bill  it- 
self. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
occasion  for  this  treatment  of  one  of  the 
classes  of  articles  having  been  elimi- 
nated— namely,  textile  zipper  tape — the 
special  treatment  was  retained  for  only 
the  two  other  classes  of  articles,  igni- 
tion magneto  magnets  and  luggage  and 
handbags  if  the  textile  materials  of  chlel 
value  in  the  article  are  fabrics  coated  or 
filled,  or  laminated,  with  rubber  or  plas- 
tics, and  the  articles  were  Imported  be- 
fore September  1. 1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  mem- 
bership has  not  gained  the  impression 
that  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  Stales 
are  complicated,  because  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  membership  that  they  are  no 
more  so  than  our  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
or  perhaps  even  our  social  security  law 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  ask  that  the 
conference  report  be  agreed  to.  The 
membership  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  Senate  itself  has  re- 
ceded In  the  conference  from  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  substan- 
tive amendments. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  statement  on  the 
work  of  the  conferees. 

With  reference  to  amendments  No.  97 
and  112.  relating  to  slide  fa.stener  part', 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us 
whethe.'  or  not  under  the  action  of  the 
conferees  a  textile  zipper  tape  made  pri- 
marily of  textiles  and  nonmetallic  sub- 
stances is  given  additional  protection 
from  the  flood  of  imports  from  abroad' 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  all  textile  tape.  I 
must  advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  My  concern  Is  Uiat. 
as  I  understand  It,  under  the  Interpre- 
tation which  has  been  made  under  the 
tariff  schedules  of  United  States,  im- 
ported zipper  tape  without  the  zipper 
or  the  teeth  attached  was  treated  in  a 
different  maimer  from  imported  zippw 
tape  with  the  teeth  attached  so  far  as 
duty  Is  concerned.  Our  narrow  fabric 
textile  people  are  greatly  disturbed  about 
this,  and  feel  that  they  have  been  greatly 
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damaged  by  Imports.    They  appealed  to 
•jie  Congress  to  give  them  some  relief. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  remember 
on  several  occasions  I  contacted  him 
about  this  matter. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  The  Senate  amend- 
oent — as  I  recall  the  amendment — and 
I  v.ant  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong — 
'iie  lape  itself,  the  textile  tape  with 
cord  edge,  was  given  the  zipper  parts 
rate.  That  Is  what  the  gentleman's  cor- 
respondents wanted  done,  evidently.  The 
House  provision  we  had,  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman,  so  far  as  we  knew,  re- 
jected the  treatment  accorded  this  sit- 
uation under  the  old  provision  of  the 
tariff  act  Itself.  Let  me  remind  the 
gentleman  that  there  was  a  ruling  by 
tiie  Bureau  of  Customs  under  the  new 
schedule  that  disclosed  the  fact  that  an 
error  had  been  made  In  the  rescheduling. 
What  we  were  endeavoring  to  do  was  to 
correct  all  of  the  errors  made  and  not 
pass  judgment  In  the  committee  on 
whether  or  not  a  particular  rate  should 
be  left  in  this  erroneous  category.  We 
ranted  to  eliminate  all  of  the  errors,  and 
that  is  what  we  did.  The  error  I  think 
pleased  some  laeople  here  in  the  United 
States  that  wanted  us  to  maintain  that 
error,  but  we  within  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  stuck  to  the  criteria 
we  had  established  of  trying  to  correct 
these  errors  which  did  develop. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  the  error 
did  not  please  the  textile  folks  who  were 
Engaged  In  the  manufacture.  I  concur 
with  our  indu.stry  people  In  their  feeling 
that  they  are  entitled  to  better  treatment. 
I  regret  that  the  Senate  action  was  not 
3?re€d  to  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Actually  what  the  gen- 
tleman's correspondents  wanted  us  to  do 
was  to  overlook  this  error  because  they 
-ere  better  satisfied  with  the  error  than 
they  were  witii  the  provision  of  the  old 
:aw,  as  I  understand  it.  Bear  In  mind, 
tlioueh.  what  we  were  undertaking  to  do 
ia  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ifas  not  to  write  a  tariff  bill  making  a  lot 
of  changes  in  rates  of  duty,  but  what 
se  were  trying  to  do  was  to  restore  rates 
o!  duty  which  existed  in  the  old  law. 
shlch  had  been  inadvertently  and 
throush  error  changed  in  the  reschedul- 
h?  of  the  rates  under  the  new  law. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  certainly  thank 
'•lie  gentleman.  I  am  sorry  to  take  his 
tune.  However,  there  is  one  other 
amendment  in  which  I  am  Interested.  It 
is  the  one  with  reference  to  semlprocessed 
picker  slicks. 

Mr  MILLS.  That  again  was  a  rate 
chanse,  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  f  i-om 
.Vonh  Carolina.  It  was  not  in  the  area 
of  the  correction  of  an  error  that  had 
i»en  made.  The  Senate  amended  some 
of  the.se  items  to  the  bill.  Wherever  we 
could  prevail  on  the  Senate  to  adhere  to 
'he  rule  we  had  established  for  the  de- 
ffiopment  and  the  writing  of  our  own 
iiiil,  we  did  so.  It  was  not  possible  to 
succeed  in  all  Instances,  but  in  this  in- 
-=tance  the  Senate  receded  from  Its 
imendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  As  I  understand  it, 
^hat  has  been  done  with  reference  to 
smiprocessed  picker  sticks  does  not  ap- 
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ply  to  the  finished  article  but  merely 
to  components  of  the  picker  sticks. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That,  as  I  recall  it.  was 
not  a  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  With  the  permission  of 
the  chairman.  I  would  like  to  extend  the 
colloquy  he  had  with  my  colleague  from 
North  CaroUna  about  zipper  tapes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  mean  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Jonas]  has 
some  correspondents  that  like  the  error, 
too? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  not  only  have  some 
correspondents,  but  I  discussed  that  sub- 
ject with  the  people  in  my  State  who  are 
engaged  In  the  business  and  they  are  of 
a  different  opinion  than  that  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  They 
do  not  accept  the  fact  that  an  error  was 
made.  They  appealed  to  the  Senate  to 
correct  the  error  they  feel  the  House 
made  in  the  first  instance. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  hearings 
were  held  In  the  Senate  or  that  the 
Finance  Committee  considered  material 
submitted  by  the  industi'y;  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  presentation  the  Senate 
amended  the  bill  as  it  left  the  House  and 
undertook  to  correct  what  the  people 
engaged  In  this  business  contend  would 
amoimt  to  a  really  serious  problem  for 
them  because  of  Imports. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  it  was  our  opinion 
that  it  constituted  rate  changes,  and  we 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  let  the  blU  which 
we  had  established  imder  certain  criteria 
within  our  committee,  that  the  House 
had  passed,  so  that  members  of  our  com- 
mittee and  Members  of  the  House  had 
been  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing rate  changes,  suddenly  become  a  new 
type  of  Tariff  Act,  either  raising  or  lower- 
ing duties  without  regard  to  whether 
errors  had  been  made.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  the  gentleman  sits  in  confer- 
ences with  Members  of  the  Senate,  he 
recognizes  that  you  do  not  always  win 
your  point. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  House  conferees 
won  their  point  on  both  of  these  amend- 
ments, becau.se  the  Senate  receded. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  try  always  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  House  In  conference. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand  that  Is  the 
duty  of  House  conferees,  to  undertake  to 
sustain  the  position  of  the  House.  But 
1  wonder  If  the  gentleman  can  give  some 
assurances  to  our  people  who  have  to  Uve 
with  this  problem  that  the  Senate  was 
wrong  In  adopting  these  amendments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  information  that 
came  to  us  was  that  this  was  a  committee 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Finance 
Committee:  but  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
committee  had  had  any  hearings  on  this 
bill  or  on  any  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  they  did  not  have 
hearings  they  at  least  considered  mate- 
rial submitted  by  the  affected  industry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  may  or  may  not. 
that  is  not  material.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  go  into  this  matter  and  they 
adopted  tills.  We  said  In  the  conference 
on  the  basis  of  information  we  had  avail- 
able to  us  from  representatives  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  this  was  a  matter 


of  rate  changes  and  therefore  did  not 
come  within  the  criteria  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  In  this  instance  we  prevailed 
upon  the  Senate  to  recede. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  chairman  tell 
me  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  subsection  (c  of  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  112?  It  eliminates  a  provision 
which  applied  to  material  entering  this 
coimtry  in  the  past. 

Ml-.  MILLS.  Actually  (ci  as  a  part  of 
No.  112  would  have  been  necessai-y  to 
take  care  of  the  temporary  situation  of 
rates  for  zipper  tape  had  we  retained 
amendment  No.  97.  But  when  amend- 
ment 97  went  out  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate  In  receding  then,  of  course,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  (c<  under  No.  112. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  existing 
situation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  elimination  of  sub- 
section 'c)  of  Senate  amendment  112 
will  not  then  amount  to  or  result  in  a 
windfall  to  those  who  imported  this 
material  during  that  period? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  not.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  Ws  courtesy  in 
yielding.  I  only  wish  he  had  been  will- 
ing to  accept  tiie  amendment  made  In  the 
Senate  because  I  am  afraid  this  action  Is 
going  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  an 
Important  segment  of  the  textile 
Industry. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  knows  that  Michiean 
farmers  have  been  having  a  difficult  time 
because  we  are  no  longer  allowed  to  Im- 
port pickle  pickers.  I  was  wondering. 
Inasmuch  as  this  bill  is  going  to  make  it 
easier  to  Import  semi-processed  picker 
sticks  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  these 
picker  sticks  could  be  used  to  relieve  the 
acute  shortage  of  pickle  pickers  in  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  MILLS.  "  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  think  misunderstands  the  ac- 
tion of  the  conference.  We  did  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to  on  picker  sticks.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anything  In  the  bill  with 
respect  to  that  item. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  our 
chairman  has  explained  this  very  difficult 
and  quite  teclmicaj  conference  report.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  what  we 
were  doing  here  was  correcting  errors 
that  we  knew  were  going  to  occur  in  the 
revised  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  that  we  had  pas.<*d  in  1962.  In 
revising  our  tariff  .schedules,  in  essence, 
we  were  trying  to  update  our  own  nomen- 
clature in  the  schedules  with  the  new- 
products  and  tlie  irmovations  that  have 
been  occurring  in  world  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  very  interesting 
process  I  might  say  of  trying  to  keep  up 
w-ith  the  great  Ingenuity  of  our  American 
enterprise  in  developing  new  products 
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and  then  fitting  them  into  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  tariff  schedule. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  various  amend- 
ments that  the  chairman  has  discussed, 
as  he  aptly  points  out,  relate  to  guide- 
lines that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  i.ssued  at  the  time  we  were  look- 
ins  into  these  en-ois.  Our  object  was  not 
to  either  lower  or  raise  tariffs,  but  hope- 
fully to  be  merely  neutral  and  do  the 
kind  of  job  we  hoped  we  were  doing  with 
the  nnmenclature. 

M: .  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Hous?  conferees  did  a  very  good 
j)b  of  holdins  to  these  cuidelines.  Most 
of  tlie  amendments  added,  as  the  chair- 
man explained,  were  pertinent  to  the 
Lssup  and  were  within  the  guidelines. 
They  were  matter.^  that  came  up  even 
Bttf  r  the  Committpe  on  Ways  and  Means 
coa-iidered  tli's  bill.  .Some  of  these  mat- 
tors  we  actually  susTC-Ucd  be  carried  over 
to  the  Senate  side  because  they  were 
within  conformity  to  our  criteria. 

I  do  rccret  that  In  some  instances  the 
Hnuyp  was  not  able  to  hold  our  good 
friends  in  the  other  body  to  these  guide- 
lines. But.  by  and  large,  I  believe  we 
established  the  theory,  and  wc  are  hoping 
in  the  future  that  that  theory  cm  be 
maintained. 

Mr-  Speaker,  one  final  statement'.  1  be- 
lieve it  mmht  be  well  to  point  up  the 
specific  amendments  where  we  actually 
deleted  the  Senate  amendments.  Some 
of  them  have  been  pointed  up  here  by  the 
question'  that  have  been  asked.  The 
rea.son  for  that  Is  that  in  some  instances 
thc.^e  were  measures  that  House  Mem- 
bers were  concerned  with. 

Amendment  58  bavins  to  do  with 
bowline  pinsettcrs  has  been  deleted. 

Amendment  No.  64  having  to  do  with 
bean  and  other  sorters  was  deleted. 

Amendment  No.  86  having  to  do  with 
polyethylene  terephthalate  film  base  was 
deleted. 

On  amendment  No.  113  with  reference 
to  the  multi!:ap  raaCTietic  specto<?raph 
the  Stnate  receded.  Our  committee  has 
just  ordered  a  bill  reported  on  this. 

Amendment  No.  114  had  to  do  with 
semiprocess  picker  sticks.  On  this 
amendment  the  Senate  receded. 

Amendment  No  115  havlni;  to  do  with 
pulp  and  paper  machinery  was  an 
amendment  on  which  the  Senate  receded. 
But  I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  who  are  rather  concerned  about 
the  substantive  merits  of  these  mea.sures. 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  come  within 
the  guidelines  of  this  technical  bill  does 
not  mean  that  there  mitht  not  be  merit 
in  them  and  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
consider  them  on  their  own  merits. 

Incidentally,  that  is  what  happened 
with  button  blanks.  The  fact  that  they 
did  not  come  within  the  technical  pro- 
visions docs  not  mean  that  this  matter 
does  not  have  merit.  The  House  did  pass 
a  bill  independently  and  the  Senate 
added  it  to  this  bill.  So  the  technicality 
of  including  them  in  this  bill  is.  I  would 
.«;ay,  a  minor  variation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  QCca.sion  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  labored  in  the  conference  to 
hold  these  amendments  to  the  criteria 
that  had  been  rstablished  by  the  House 
bill. 

I  a«ree  with  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  be  much  better  satisfied  with  the 
whole  of  it  had  we  been  able  to  prevail  in 
all  instances.  But  we  were  not  able  to 
prevail.  However.  I  do  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi-Soouri  would  agree  with 
me  that  aside  from  tho.'ie  situations 
where  all  of  us  reooanlzc  tiiat  either  we 
had  not  done  v.hat  wc  had  .ntcndcd,  or 
that  the  TarilT  Commission  had  made  a 
mistake  in  its  proposals  to  us.  there  are 
fewer  amendments  in  here  that  do  not 
meet  the  guidelines  than  when  the  bill 
went  to  conference. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  agree  and  I  think 
the  other  body  did  an  excellent  job  also. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  other  body  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  cooperative  spirit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

CENEHAI.    LIAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  under  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  y'eld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  interested  in  what 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  said  and 
which  was  concurred  in  b>  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  that  the  Senate  did  a 
good  job  in  some  of  their  changes  and 
in  some  of  their  actions,  as  reflected  in 
tills  report.  I  happen  to  think  they  did 
a  good  Job  on  amendment  No.  97  and  sub- 
.section  <ci  of  amendment  No.  112.  I 
realize  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  take  a  different  view  of  that  par- 
ticular situation.  I  recognize  also  that 
the  only  thing  left  for  us  who  do  not 
agree  with  this  action  would  be  to  intro- 
duce legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  suggest  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  amendment  to 
Introduce  lerjislation  and  to  f,'ive  us  on  the 
committee  an  opportunity  to  get  reports 
on  it  and  see  if  we  cannot  give  considera- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  legislation  is  in- 
troduced, will  the  chairman  assure  us 
that  it  will  be  considered  next  January? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  could  not  say  that  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  mean  early  in  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  knows  If 
I  told  him  today  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  going  to  consider 
something  in  January  that  I  am  going 
to  push  the  arm  of  every  member  of  the 
committee  to  do  it.  But  I  cannot  make 
a  commitment  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  could  get  to  it  In 
January.  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that 
we  will  as  soon  as  a  bill  is  introduced  get 
reports  from  the  various  departments  as 
to  their  approval  or  disapproval  and  that 


will  put  us  in  a  position  to  give  con.sider- 
atton  to  a  bill  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the 
consideration  of  Members'  bills.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  do  that  in  thds 
session  of  the  Congress  much  to  the 
regret  of  all  of  us  on  the  committee  be- 
cause there  are  many  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  bills  that  they  would 
like  us  to  consider.  But  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  that  our  committee  hai 
been  so  busy  it  has  not  been  able  to  do 
it.  When  we  can  get  to  that  point,  I  do 
not  know  but  it  would  be  our  hope  to  do 
it  in  the  next  session  of  the  Cun'ress, 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  amendment  No.  75. 1  merely 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  oui'  col- 
leagues on  the  conference  committee  on 
H.R.  7969.  making  technical  amendments 
to  the  Tariff  Act,  for  going  so  far  as  they 
did  in  accepting  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate, The  problem  of  the  rising  Imports 
of  synthetic  rubber  footwear  is  a  very 
serious  one  In  my  district  and  to  thou- 
■sands  of  workers  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  footwear  the  flood  of  imports 
has  been  posing  a  very  real  threat  to 
their  livelihoods.  These  Imports,  '.vhich 
only  a  few  years  ago  amounted  to  only 
8  percent  of  the  domestic  con.sumption. 
currently  amount  to  37  percent  of  domes- 
tic  consumption. 

The  new  tariff  schedule  on  these  items 
provided  In  this  legislation  will  help  con- 
siderably to  stem  this  flood  of  goods  from 
low-wage  countries  and  to  equalize  the 
competitive  position  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. It  also  holds  out  the  hope  of 
precedent  that  fairer  conditions  of  com- 
petition will  be  created  in  a  .similar  man- 
ner for  other  segments  of  the  ecnnomy 
hit  by  unfair  import  competition.  Dur- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 
Committee.  I  communicated  with  my 
colleagues  serving  on  it  urging  them  to 
accept  the  Senate's  position  regarding 
this  footwear  and  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  thanking  them  for  their 
cooperation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  19C5 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'Hit 
4750  >  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  and  for  other 
piUTJOses.  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  oa 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
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Tlie  conference  report  and  statement 
are  ss  follows: 

CONreRENcE  Report   (H.  Kept    No.  988) 

Tlie  committee  of  conlcrence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlic 
smfiiclments  of  ttie  Senate  to  tlie  bill  (H.R. 
4730 1  to  provide  au  extension  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax,  and  lor  other  purpoecs,  hav- 
ing met.  after  lull  and  free  confcienco.  have 
igTfeci  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
ilieir  respective  Houses  ae  follows: 

TI ...t  the  Senate  recede  trom  Its  amend- 
raoKi  numbered  28. 

TIi.it  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  umendmeitts  ol  me  Senate  num- 
bered I.  3.  4.  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17. 
18.  20,  21.  22.  23,  24.  25,  26.  27.  28,  and  31.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numljered  2:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  Irom  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  numbered  2,  and  ngroe 
to  the  same  with  Bmendments  aa  lollowa: 
Strike  out  the  matter  propo-sod  to  be  stricken 
out  hy  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
Bmendment. 

On  p-.ige  1  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ment;., strike  out  the  last  two  lines  and  insert 
the  following:  "such  le.ise.  is  attributable  to 
the  \ise"- 

On  page  .2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amerid- 
menti-  ::trike  out  lines  12  through  14  and  in- 
sert the  following:  •value  of  the  debt  ob- 
lieatiun  arising  out  of  such  lease.  Is  attrlbut- 
.nble  to  the  use  of  ". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  Ttiat  the  House 
rwedo  from  its  disasreoment  to  tiie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  ngree  to 
the  srime  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
la  lieu  of  the  mutter  proposed  to  bo  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"iDi  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph (after  and  tielow  subpara^aph  (0)) 
tlie  following  new  sentence:  'For  purposes 
cf  the  preceding  sentence,  the  acquialtlon  by 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  a  commercial 
b&nk  of  a  debt  obligation  arising  out  of  a 
leaie  in.ule  by  such  subsidiary  sliall  b«  treated 
a£  tile  acquisition  of  A  debt  obligation  by  a 
comnierclal  bank.'  " 

Ami  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  9:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
Insert;  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  4.  line  20,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amcntlments,  strike  out  "or  of"  and  insert 
the  following:  "or  Sale  of 

On  page  5,  line  3.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
smendmeuts.  strike  out  "or  of"  and  Insert 
the  following:  "or  the  sale  of". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numijored  16:  That  the  Hous-? 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  f ollow.t . 
In  iieii  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
sy  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lonlng: 

"f  i:  >  .AcotfismoNS  BY  Certain  Tax-Exempt 
CaoANizATioNS— (II  Section  4914(n  Is 
lunended  by  adding  r.t  the  end  thereof  (after 
Mid  below  paragraph  (2» )  the  following  new 
sentence:  'For  purposes  of  this  ."subsection. 
''UK's,  or  debt  obligations  acquired  as  a  result 
of  the  Investment  or  reinvestment  of  such 
contributions  or  fees  which  consist  of  In- 
surEtr^ca  premiums  (other  than  premiums 
paid  *.o  a  mutual  Insurance  company  or  as- 
sociation described  la  section  501(c)  (15)  l 
!»id  by  the  members  of  sucii  local  organizn- 
'ions  shall  be  treated  as  held  exclualvely  for 
the  benefit  of  such  meml>ers  iX  primarily  so 
'^Id,  notwitlistandlng  that  such  stock  or 
lebt  obligations  may,  under  certain  contln- 
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gencies,   be    used    for   the    benefit   of   other 
members  of  such  United  States  person.' 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(I)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acqtilsltlons 
of  stock  and  debt  obligations  made  after 
JiUy  18,  1963." 

Aiid  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
Insert  the  matter  proposed  vto  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment.      \ 

On  page  8,  lice  1,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "subsectVon  (1),"  and 
insert   the  following;    "subsection^ -tW"- 

On  page  8,  beginning  In  line  13,  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out 
",  particularly  privileges  relating  to  Invest- 
ments In  such  foreign  country". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "(q)". 
And  the  Senate  ngree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
Insert  the  maltter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  14,  after  line  3.  of  the  Senate 
engroEsed  ajnendments.  insert  the  following: 
"(d)  This  section  shall  terminate  at  the 
time  when  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  CJode  of  1954 
terminates." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mii.t.s. 
CECn,  H.  King, 
Hale  Bocgs, 
Eugene  J.  Keooh. 
John  W,  Byrnes, 
Thos.  B.  CmiTis, 
James  B.  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd. 
RvssELL  B.  Long, 
George  A.  Smathers, 
John  J.  Wn.LiAM5. 
Prank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 

Statemknt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  HoiMe 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  4750)  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  ellect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifvlng,  or  conforming 
changes:  1.  3,  4.  6,  7,  10,  11,  12.  13.  14,  15. 
17,  20,  21,  22,  25,  27,  28,  and  30. 

With  respect  to  these  amendments  (1) 
the  House  either  recedes  or  recedes  with 
amendments  which  are  technical,  clerical. 
clarifying,  or  conforming  In  nature;  or  (2) 
the  Senate  recedes  In  order  to  confomi  to 
other  action  agreed  upon  by  the  committee 
of  conference. 

certain    EXr>ORT   LEASES 

Amendments  Nos.  2.  5,  and  8:  The  bUl  aa 
passed  by  the  House  excluded  from  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  obligations  acquired 
by  a  US.  person  In  connection  with  a  lease 
of  personal  property  to  a  foreign  obligor  If 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  amount  to  tie  paid 
under  the  lease  Is  attributable  to  the  use 


of  tangible  personal  property  which  was  pro- 
duced or  extracted  In  the  United  States  by 
such  U.S.  person  (or  by  a  related  corpora- 
tion) or  to  the  performance  of  services  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  the  lease  by  sucb 
U.S.  person  (or  by  a  related  corporation)  with 
respect  to  such  personal  property,  or  to  both. 

Senate  amendment  No  2  provides  that 
the  tax  is  not  to  apply  lo  the  acquisition 
from  a  foreign  obligor  by  a  U.S.  person 
of  a  debt  obligation  of  such  obligor  arising 
out  of  a  lease  of  personal  property  to  such 
obligor  by  such  U.S.  person  if  (1)  at  least 
30  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property 
stibject  to  the  lease,  or  60  percent  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  debt  obligation.  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  use  of  tangible  personal 
property  which  was  produced  or  extracted  In 
the  United  States  by  such  U.S.  person  (or 
by  u  related  corporation) .  or  lo  the  perform- 
ance of  services  pursuant  to  the  lease  by 
such  US.  person  (or  by  a  related  corpora- 
tion) with  respect  lo  such  personal  property, 
or  to  both,  and  (2)  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  subject  lo  lease,  or 
100  percent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  debt 
obligation  arising  out  of  such  lease,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  use  ol  tangible  personal 
property  which  was  produced  or  extracted 
In  the  United  .States,  or  to  the  performance 
of  services  pursuant  to  the  lease  by  U.S. 
persons,  or  to  both. 

The  House  recedes  on  amendment  num- 
bered 2  with  clerical  amendments. 

Senate  timendment  No.  5  amends  section 
4914(J)(1)(A)(I11)  of  the  Code  to  exclude 
from  the  tax  a  transfer  of  a  debt  obligation 
described  In  the  new  section  4914(c)  (61 
(relating  to  certain  export  leases)  to  any 
transferee  where  the  extension  of  credit  by 
the  U  S.  person  leasing  the  property  or 
services  and' the  acquisition  of  the  debt  ob- 
ligation related  thereto  were  reasonably 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  lease  of  prop- 
erty or  services  out  of  which  the  debt  obli- 
gation arose,  and  the  terms  of  the  debt 
obligation  are  not  unreiisonabie  in  light  of 
credit  practices  In  the  business  in  which 
such  person  Is  engaged. 

The  House  recedes  on  amendment  num- 
bered 5. 

Senate  amendment  No.  8  adds  a  sentence 
to  section  4S31(c)  (1)  of  the  Code  providing 
that  for  purposes  of  chapter  41  of  the  Code 
(Which  Imposes  the  interest  equalization  tax) 
the  acquisition  by  a  whclly  owned  subsidiary 
of  a  commercial  bank  of  a  lease  mode  by 
such  subsidiary  shall  be  treated  as  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  debt  obligation  by  such  bank. 

The  House  recedes  on  amendment  num- 
bered 8  with  a  clarifying  amendment. 

SALES    OF   FOREIGN    BRANCHES 

Amendment  No.  9:  Under  existing  section 
4914(g)  of  the  Code,  an  exclusion  from  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  is  provided  where  a 
U.S.  shareholder  acquires  foreign  debt  obli- 
gations In  connection  with  the  sale  of  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  stock  of  a  foreign-owned 
subsidiary,  or  as  a  result  of  the  liquidation 
of  a  wholly  owned  foreign  subsidiary  foUow- 
hig  the  sale  of  sut>stantlally  all  of  Its  assets 
to  a  foreign  person  who  gives  the  foreign 
debt  obligation  in  exchange  as  part  or  all  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  assets. 

Senate  amendment  No.  9  amends  such 
section  4914(g)  to  provide  an  exclu.'^ion  from 
tax  where  the  debt  obligation  Is  acquired  as 
part  or  all  of  the  purchase  price  In  a  sale 
by  a  U.S.  person  of  substantially  all  of  the 
assets  of  a  branch  of  such  U.S.  person  located 
outside  the  United  States. 

The  House  recedes  with  clerical  amend- 
ments. 

ACQTTlsmONS  BY   CERTAIN   TAX-EXEMPT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Amendment  No.  16:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  section  4914(1) 
of  the  Code  (relating  to  acquisitions  by  ccr- 
t.iln  tax-exempt  labor,  fraternal,  and  similar 
organizations    having    foreign    branches    or 
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chupters*  providing  that,  for  purposes  of 
section  49l4(fi.  Steele  or  debt  obligations 
Boqulred  as  a  result  of  the  Investment  of  the 
contributions  or  membership  fees  which  con- 
sist of  Insurance  premiums  (other  than  pre- 
miums paid  to  a  mutual  insiu-ance  compnny 
or  association  described  In  section  301  (c) 
(I5i )  paid  by  the  members  of  nuch  local  or- 
ganteations  shall  be  treated  as  held  exclu- 
Blvely  tor  the  benefit  of  such  members  If 
pr Imarilv  so  held,  notwithstanding  that  such 
stock  or  debt  obligutlons  may.  under  certain 
contingencies  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  other 
members  of  such  US.  person.  Under  the 
amendment,  this  provision  Ir.  to  apply  with 
respect  to  acqui.-itlons  of  stork  and  debt 
obligations  made  after  July  18.  IDOS. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment. 

RSDOCTION  OF  EXCltlEION  IN  CASE  OK  LATI  FIL- 
IN-G    OF    CrUTAIN    NOTICES    OF    ACQCISITIO.N 

Amendment  No.  18:  Existing  section  4917 
Of  the  Code  provides  the  President  with  au- 
thority to  exclude  from  tax  original  or  new 
Issues  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  originatlug 
la  any  foreign  country  If  the  application  of 
Ibe  interest  equalization  tax  would  imperil 
or  threaten  to  Imperil  Intcrnation.il  mone- 
tary stability.  The  exclusion  applies  only  If 
a  notice  of  the  acquisition  Is  filed  within  a 
period  which  is  to  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions. 

Senate  amendment  No.  18  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (di  at  the  end  of  section  4917  provid- 
log  that  if,  with  respect  to  an  ucquisltion 
alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  which  Is  all  or 
part  of  an  original  or  new  Issue  to  which  an 
Bcectitive  order  issued  under  section  4917)ai 
19  applicable  (other  than  an  Executive  order 
which  Is  applicable  to  a  limited  aggregate 
amount  of  such  issues!,  the  notice  of  acqui- 
sition required  by  section  4817(a)  is  not  filed 
on  or  before  the  last  day  (including  exten- 
sions of  time)  specified  In  the  regulations 
preiscrlbed  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Of  hl3  delegate,  the  exclusion  provided  by 
such  Executive  order  slial!  not  apply  to  5 
percent  of  such  acquUition  for  each  30-day 
Ijerlod  or  fraction  thereof  after  such  last  day 
cjurlng  which  such  failure  continues,  except 
that  in  no  event  shall  such  exclusion  be  re- 
duced under  the  new  section  4917(d)  by  more 
than  25  percent  of  such  acquisition. 

The  House  recedes. 
pin.riLi,MENT   or  TiiEATr  obligations 

Amendment  No.  19:  This  imiendment  adds 
a  new  subsection  (e)  at  the  end  of  section 
4017  of  the  Code  providing  that.  In  deter- 
mltiln?  whether  to  Issue  an  Executive  order 
under  secllcn  4917(a)  with  respect  to  a  for- 
eign country,  and  in  determining  whether  to 
revoke  or  modify  an  Executive  order  Issued 
under  section  4917 (.i)  (whether  Issued  be- 
fore or  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill),  the 
President  may  t.ike  into  account  whether 
such  furclnn  country  Is  according  privileges 
TO  U  S.  per.wns  In  conformity  with  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  be- 
tween the  United  and  such  country,  particu- 
larly privileges  relating  to  Investments  la 
ssich  foreign  country. 

The  House  recedes  with  amendments.  In- 
cluding an  amendment  which  strikes  uu»  the 
plii.'se  ■■.  particularly  privileges  relating  to 
investments  in  such  foreign  country".  Un- 
der the  conference  action  the  President  may 
tnke  into  account  all  aspects  of  whether  the 
foreign  couiiiry  Is  according  privileges  to 
United  SU'.tcs  pcrstms  In  conformity  with  the 
treaties  of  friendship,  commer.^e.  and  navi- 
gation between  the  United  States  and  such 
foreign  coimtry.  including  privileges  relat- 
ing to  Investments  In  such  country. 

rOREICN    BBANCHES    OP    IT.S.    FlNANCtNO 
COMPANIES 

Amendments  Nos.  23  and  24:  The  bill  as 
passed  bv  the  House  inserted  a  new  para- 
graph (5A)  In  section  4920(a)  of  the  Code 
under  which  a  foreign  branch  of  a  U.S.  fi- 


nancing company  which  makes  foreign  cur- 
rency loans  to  finance  the  purchase  of  prod- 
ucts of  related  corporations  could  be  treated 
as  a  separate  foreign  corporation.  In  order 
to  qualify,  the  branch,  and  the  financing 
company  as  a  who'.e,  must,  for  the  taxable 
year  involved,  be  primarily  engaged  (90  per- 
cent) in  the  trade  or  business  of  making 
loans  to  finance  the  purchase  of  products 
produced  or  assembled  by  a  related  corpora- 
tion. 

Senate  amendment  No.  23  modifies  this 
90-percent  test  to  provide  that  the  financ- 
ing may  cover  not  only  products  produced 
by  a  related  corporation  but  also  products 
received  in  partial  or  lull  payment  for  prod- 
ucts produced  by  a  related  corporation. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  also  pro- 
vided that  the  US.  financing  company  and 
the  foreign  branch  must  be  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  or  business  of  acquiring 
debt  obligations.  Senate  amendment  No. 
24  provides  that  the  financing  company  and 
the  foreign  branch  may.  In  addition  to  being 
engaged  in  the  business  of  acquiring  debt 
obligations,  also  be  In  the  business  of  serv- 
icing debt  obllgaiions  arising  out  of  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property  produced  by  a 
related  corporation  or  out  of  the  sale  of 
t.inglble  personal  property  traded  In  for 
property  so  produced 

The  House  recedes. 

PORdGN  STOCK  ISSI3ES  TREATED  AS  DOMBSTIO 

Amendment  No.  26:  Under  existing  section 
4920  of  the  Code  certain  shares  of  stock  of 
foreign  corporations  are  treated  as  stock  not 
Issued  by  a  foreign  Issuer.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  extended  the  exemption  to  new 
shares  of  the  same  class  Issued  by  such  a  cor- 
poration so  long  aa  certain  safeguards  are  met 
and  the  orirlnal  tests  requiring  a  specific  de- 
gree of  American  Involvement  are  met.  Sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  theficcond  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4920(b)  (21  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  set  forth  certain  requirements  for  ad- 
ditional shares  to  qualify  under  such  Bub- 
p.'iragraph  (D).  One  of  these  requirements, 
contained  In  clause  (iv)  of  such  aubpara- 
grnph.  was  that  all  such  additional  shares,  if 
acquired  by  US.  persons,  would  be  excluded 
from  the  Interest  equalization  tax  by  reason 
of  section  4914(8)  (6).  4916.  or  4917  of  the 
Code. 

Senate  amendment  No.  26  modifies  the  re- 
quirement of  clause  (Iv)  of  the  new  section 
4920ibi  (2)  (Di  to  provide  as  an  alternative 
that  such  additional  shares  may  be  shares 
exchanged  in  a  reorganization  described  In 
section  368ia)  (1)(B)  of  the  Code  for  shares 
of  a  domestic  corporation  which  was  engaged 
in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
(other  than  as  a  dealer  In  securities)  Imme- 
diately before  the  date  of  such  exchange. 

The  House  recedes. 

OEliTAlH  STOCK  -AND  DEBT  OBMCATIONS  ACQtTTEED 
BT   NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHEBS 

Amendment  No.  29:  Tills  amendment  adds 
at  the  end  o:  section  4914  of  the  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exclusions  for  certain  acquisitions)  a 
new  subsection  (ki  providing  that  the  Inter- 
est equalization  tax  is  net  to  apply  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  by  o 
U.S.  person  engaged  in  publishing  ne^'spa- 
pers  U  acquired  with  funds  derived  from  ad- 
vertisements in  such  newspapers  by  corpora- 
tions Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  a  con- 
tiguous foreign  country,  or  by  citizens  of  such 
a  coimtry.  and  if  the  stock  acquired  Is  stock 
of  a  corporation  Incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  such  country,  or  the  debt  obligation  ac- 
quired is  a  debt  obligation  of  such  a  cor- 
poration or  of  a  citizen  of  such  country. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

PREEXISTING  COMMITMENTS;  CERTAIN  DEBT 
OBLIGATIONS  OF  FORMER  LESS  DEVELOPED 
COCMTUIES 

Amendment  No.  31:  Under  existing  law. 
the  interest  equalization  tax  does  not  apply 


to  acquisitions  of  debt  obligations  made  pur- 
suant  to  commitments  which  were  entered 
Into  befote  the  effective  date  of  the  tax  f  July 
19,  1963).  As  part  of  such  a  commltmeni 
(unless  the  obligation  to  acquire  was  actu- 
ally unconditional  or  was  subject  only  to  con- 
ditions contained  in  a  partlally-pertormed 
formal  contract)  the  US.  person  acquiring 
the  debt  obligations  not  only  must  have 
taken  every  action  to  signify  approval  under 
Its  ordinary  procedures  but  must  also  have 
sent  to  the  borrower  (before  such  date)  a 
commitment  letter,  memorandum  of  terms, 
purchase  contract,  or  other  document  set- 
ting forth  the  principal  terms  of  the  acqui- 
sition. Senate  amendment  No.  31  providen 
that  such  a  commitment  will  be  fou.".d  to 
have  existed  In  coses  where  (before  such  ef- 
fective date)  a  memorandum  of  terms,  pur- 
chase contract,  or  other  document  setting 
forth  the  principal  terms  of  the  acquisition 
had  been  received  from  the  borrower  by  the 
U.S.  person  (assuming  such  person  had  taken 
the  customary  actions  to  signify  approval) 
aa  well  as  in  caaes  where  the  U.S.  person  had 
sent  such  a  document  to  the  borrower. 

Senate  amendment  No.  31  also  adds  to 
the  biil  as  passed  by  the  House  a  new  pro- 
vision exempting  from  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  the  acquisition  of  debt  obllgsitloos 
of  a  foreign  country  which  was  previously 
(but  on  the  date  of  enactment  is  no  long- 
er) designated  as  an  economically  les^  de- 
veloped country,  in  cases  where  (before  such 
acquisition)  the  Secretary  of  State  ha?  cer- 
tified to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  foreign  government,  on  or  before  April 
6.  1965.  had  communicated  to  the  State 
Department  Its  Intention  to  issue  such  obli- 
gations and  commenced  negotiations  with 
U.S.  persons  relative  thereto,  and  that  ex- 
emption from  such  tax  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The  House  recedes. 

USE    OP    FOREIGN    CT-'HRENCIES    OWNED    BY    THE 
rNITED  STATES 

Amendment  No.  32:  This  amendment  adds 
to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  a  new 
section  requiring  that  International  agree- 
ments negotiated  with  foreign  coun'rie* 
(other  than  those  negotiated  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  4B0)  under  which  foreign  cur- 
rencies will  be  generated  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Stiites  must  In  the  future  contain 
provisions  Insuring  that  such  currencies  msj 
be  used  for  paying  U.S.  obligations  In  such 
countries,  and.  if  not  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose, may  be  converted  Into  dollars  or  oth- 
er foreign  currencies.  In  amounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  nec- 
essary for  US  requirement!.  The  Sec- 
retary ts  directed  to  determine  perl*^dlcQl- 
ly  the  amount  (both  in  doll.irs  and  !n  for- 
eign ctirrency)  of  funds  needed  by  the 
United  States  to  meet  Its  requirements  In 
each  country,  and  to  report  annually  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  rerpect 
to  the  management  of  U.S. -owned  foreign 
currencies. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  un- 
der which  the  new  .■iecilon  will  terminate 
at  the  lime  at  which  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  terminate?. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
CfCiL  R.  King, 
Hale  Boons. 
Eugene    J.    Keooh, 
John  W.  Brnires. 
Thos    B.  Ccbtis, 

JAIIES  B.  UTT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House- 
Mr.  MILLS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  House 
passed  the  Interest  Equalization  Tas 
Act.  a  measure  designed  to  strengthen 
the  balance  of  payments  position  of  the 
United  States.    The  act  imposes  a  tem- 
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porary  excise  tax  on  purchases  by  U.S. 
persons  of  foreign  stoclts  or  debt  obliga- 
tions from  foreign  persons.  The  tax  is 
Imposed  at  a  rate  which  varies  with  the 
[ime  remaining  to  maturity  of  the 
securities  purchased  and  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  rate  of  return  on  foreign 
jecuiities  by  roughly  1  percent.  The  tax 
therefore  limits  foreign  demand  for  U.S. 
capital  by  raising  the  cost  to  foreigners 
of  obtaining  such  capital. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  tax  applied 
only  to  obligations  with  a  time  remain- 
ing to  maturity  of  3  years  or  more  and 
did  not  apply  to  bank  loans  of  any  type. 
The  President  was  given  authority,  how- 
ever, to  impose  tax  on  bank  loans  with  a 
maturity  of  1  year  or  more  if  he  became 
convinced  that  such  loans  were  being 
substituted  for  other  taxable  forms  of 
financing.  In  the  face  of  a  serious  in- 
crease in  the  outflow  of  bank  loan  funds, 
the  President  exercised  the  authority 
given  him  and,  on  Febniary  10  of  this 
year,  applied  the  tax  to  bank  loans  with 
a  maturity  of  1  year  or  more.  The  effect 
of  this  action  was  immediate  and  helped 
to  produce  the  slight  balance-of-pay- 
ments  surplus  achieved  in  the  months  of 
April.  May.  and  June — the  first  quarterly 
surplus  since  1957. 

The  1964  act  was  scheduled  to  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  this  year.  As  the  Na- 
tion's balance-of-pajTBents  situation. 
while  improved,  is  still  delicate,  it  would 
be  premature  to  allow  the  tax  to  termi- 
nate. The  House  therefore  appi-oved  on 
.August  5  an  administration  proposal  ex- 
tending the  lax  for  an  additional  19 
months.  The  conference  report  on  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1965  is  what  1  bring  before  you  today. 
The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
does  not  depart  to  any  significant  degree 
from  the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  The 
other  body  approved  the  two  major  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  without  amendment. 
That  is.  they  agreed  to  extend  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  from  December 
31, 196,i.  to  July  31,  1967.  and  to  apply  the 
tax  to  nonbank  loans  with  a  maturity  of 
1  to  3  years.  The  latter  provision  is  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  President's 
action  applying  the  tax  to  bank  loans 
with  a  maturity  of  1  to  3  years. 

Of  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  the  conferees  of  the  House  agreed 
to.  19  are  clerical  or  conforming  in 
nature.  None  of  the  remaining  amend- 
ments has  a  major  impact  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tax.  Five  are  amendments 
which  clarify  or  otherwise  modify  pro- 
rtsions  of  the  bill  approved  by  the  House. 
Iliree  modify  provisions  of  the  existing 
law,  and  four  deal  with  new  matters. 

Two  of  the  amendments  which  deal 
with  new  matters  concern  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  stability  exclusion  of 
existing  law.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
provision,  the  President  has  authority  to 
srant  an  exclusion  with  respect  to  new 
foreltm  issues  of  stock  or  debt  obliga- 
tions if  the  application  of  the  tax  would. 
In  his  judgment,  imperil  international 
monetary  stability.  The  President  has 
exercised  his  authority  under  this  ex- 
clusion twice.  The  first  time  was  to  ex- 
clude new  issues  of  Canadian  securities 
wid  the  second  time  to  exclude  a  limit 
Miount,  $100  million,  of  debt  obllgatloiu. 
from  Japanese  sources. 
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Where  the  exclusion  applies,  it  is  avail- 
able only  if  the  U.S.  person  acquiring 
such  a  share  of  stock  or  debt  obligation 
flies  notice  of  his  acquisition  within  a 
period  of  time  which  is  to  be  specified  by 
Treasury  regulations.  Thus  far,  however, 
the  Treasury  has  refrained  from  specify- 
ing such  a  time  because  of  the  harsh 
penalty  imposed  if  notice  is  not  filed  on 
time.  That  penalty  is  the  complete  loss 
of  the  exclusion,  even  If  notice  is  filed 
only  1  day  late.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  other 
body  an  amendment  moderating  the 
penalty  for  failure  to  file  timely  notice  of 
acquisition.  An  American  who  files  a 
late  notice  of  acquisition  will  lose  5  per- 
cent of  the  exclusion.  He  will  lose  an 
additional  5  percent  of  the  exclusion  for 
each  30-day  period  that  elapses  after  the 
filing  date,  provided  the  maximum  pen- 
alty does  not  exceed  the  loss  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  exclusion.  This  provision  ap- 
plies only  in  the  case  of  an  unlimited  ex- 
clusion, such  as  the  Canadian  exclusion, 
since  a  limited  exclusion,  such  as  that  for 
Japan,  cannot  be  administered  unless 
timely  notices  of  acquisitions  are  filed. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  this 
amendment. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
national monetary  stability  exclusion 
approved  by  the  other  body  permits  the 
President  to  take  into  account  the  de- 
gree to  which  a  country  has  been  living 
up  to  its  commitments  to  the  United 
States  under  treaties  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  when  he  considers 
extending  the  exclusion  to  new  issues 
from  the  country.  He  can  alSb  take  this 
factor  into  account  when  considering 
whether  or  not  to  revoke  an  exclusion 
gianted  previously.  The  provision  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  United  States 
position  in  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries. Tlie  House  conferees  receded  and 
accepted  this  provision  with  a  minor 
amendment. 

The  amendment  strikes  language 
which  would  have  Implied  that  this  pro- 
vision had  particular  relevance  to  priv- 
ileges relating  to  investments  by  Amer- 
icans in  such  a  foreign  country.  Strik- 
ing out  the  language  makes  it  clear  that 
tlie  provision  applies  to  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
which,  of  course,  cover  investment  priv- 
ileges. 

A  third  amendment  to  the  bill  adopted 
by  the  Senate  concerns  purchases  of  for- 
eign securities  by  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations  that  receive  contributions 
or  insurance  premiums  from  foreign 
members.  Present  law  exempts  such 
acquisitions  under  certain  contingencies 
if  the  securities  are  held  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  foreign  meml^ers  of  the 
organization.  The  amendment  adopted 
by  the  other  body  exempts  such  acquisi- 
tions from  tax  if  they  are  used  primarily, 
although  not  exclusively,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  House  conferees  receded  on 
this  amendment. 

A  Senate  amendment,  which  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  conference,  bears 
on  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
although  not  directly  on  the  interest 
equalization  tax.  The  amendment  In 
question     requires     that     international 


agreements  negotiated  with  foreign 
countries  under  which  foreign  currencies 
accrue  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
must  henceforth  provide  that  such  cur- 
rencies may  be  used  to  pay  U.S.  debts 
in  that  countiT  and,  to  the  extent  not 
so  needed,  be  convertible  into  dollars  or 
other  foreign  cunencies  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deems 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  An  exception  is  made  to 
this  amendment,  however,  for  funds 
generated  throufih  tlie  disposal  of  sur- 
plus agricultui-al  commodities  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  The  amend- 
ment also  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  determine  periodically  the 
amount  of  funds  the  United  States  will 
need  to  meet  its  foreign  obligations  in 
each  country  and  to  report  each  year  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this 
House  and  the  Committ<?e  on  Finance  in 
the  Senate  on  the  management  of  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currency. 

A  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  indicates  *that 
U.S.  holdings  of  foreign  currencies  are 
not  being  effectively  utilized  in  all  cases, 
with  the  result  that  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  meet  U.S.  obligations  in  some 
comi tries  m  which  the  Unit(?d  Slates 
owns  substantial  amounts  of  local  cur- 
rencies. The  use  of  dollars  instead  of 
the  available  local  cuiTency  has  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
The  amendment  directs  attention  to  this 
problem  and  seeks  to  reduce  unnecessary 
dollar  expenditures. 

The  amendment  will  not  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  By 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  funds  accu- 
mulated as  a  result  of  Government  pro- 
grams is  accounted  for  by  the  Public 
Law  480  program,  which  has  been 
specifically  excluded  from  this  amend- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  amendment 
does  not  require  that  any  specific  amount 
of  foreign  cun-ency  actually  be  converted 
into  dollars.  Such  a  decision  Ls  left  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who,  as 
the  cliief  financial  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  the  logical  one  to  make  this  de- 
cision. In  exercising  his  authority,  the 
Secretary  will  be  guided  not  only  by  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  but  also  by 
the  financial  capabiUty  of  the  particular 
foreign  country.  'Vour  conferees  ac- 
cepted this  provision  with  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  this  provision  is  to 
continue  only  for  the  period  the  interest 
equalization  tax  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  amendment  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Finance  Committee  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. Memtiers  of  the  Senate  feel  very 
strongly  about  it.  I  should  point  out, 
however,  that  we  had  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  asking  us  not  to 
accept  this  amendment  tiecause  it  was 
his  opinion  that  it  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  felt  also 
by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  this  matter  would  also  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter  of  balance  of  payments.  We  be- 
lieved It  would  be  well  for  us  to  accept 
the  amendment  under  the  clrctimstances, 
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because  we  thouKht  the  purpose  was  de- 
sirable. I  would  I'^terate.  the  amend- 
m-^nt  hnd  bem  rf^pommended  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  We  did 
Uierefore  accept  it>  As  I  stated,  how- 
ever, we  provided  for  this  particular 
amendment  to  tprminate  at  the  same 
time  that  the  interest  equalization  tax 
itself  will  terminate,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
nisltion  of  the  Senate  amendment,  of  the 
JonsuaBe  being  permanent  law,  thus  in- 
croaslnp  the  mteiest  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee could  have  in  this  particular  sub- 
iect  matter. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
a  report  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  That  report  indicates  that  U.S. 
holdinns  of  foreign  currencies  are  not 
bcinc  effectively  utilized  in  all  cases. 
U.se  of  dollars  Instead  of  available  local 
currency  does  have  an  afiverse  effect  on 
the  balance  of  payments,  pnd  our  deli- 
cate problem  of  balance  of  payments. 
The  amendment  directs  attention  to  this 
problem  and  seeks  to  reduce  unnecessary 
dollar  expenditures.  For  this  Interirti 
period  of  time  there  is  still  an  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  reach  a  conclusion 
with  respect  to  permanent  legislation 
even  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

I  want  to  assure  the  membership  of 
my  own  sincere  view  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  our  foreien  relations  one  iota.  By  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  funds  accumu- 
lated as  a  result  of  Government  proerams 
is  accounted  for  by  the  Public  Law  480 
procram,  which  is  not  included  within 
the  purview  of  this  amendment. 

Transactions  which  occurred  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  are  exempt  if  a  commitment  to  un- 
dertake them  existed  before  that  date. 
The  other  body  adopted  an  amendment 
which  modifies  the  definition  of  a  pre- 
exlstini!  commitment  to  include  cases  in 
which  all  the  requiiements  of  present 
law  were  met  with  the  exception  that  the 
lenders  had  not  .sent  commitment  letters 
or  similar  documents  to  the  borrowers. 
A  preexisting  commitment  will  be 
.ludscd  to  have  existed  if  Ijefore  July  19, 
1963.  the  US.  person  received  from  the 
foreien  borrower  a  document  settine 
forth  the  terms  of  the  acquisition.  The 
U.S.  person,  however,  had  to  have  taken 
every  previous  action  to  signify  approval 
under  the  procedures  ordinarily  em- 
ployed by  him  In  similar  transactions. 
Believing  that  in  such  a  case  a  preejctst- 
ing  commitment  did.  In  fact,  exist,  the 
House  conferees  receded  on  this  pro- 
vision- 
Debt  oblleatlons  obtained  from  for- 
eigners jire  tax  exempt  If  they  arise  from 
the  sale  of  substantially  all  the  stock  of 
a  U.S  -owned  foreign  subsidiary.  The 
sale  of  a  branch  is  clearly  similar  in 
many  essential  respects  to  the  sale  of  a 
subsidiary,  including  the  fact  that  It  has 
a  favor;i.ble  Impact  on  the  balance  of 
paj-raents.  The  House  conferees,  there- 
fore, accepted  a  Senate  amendment 
which  exempts  from  tax  debt  obligations 
obtained  from  foreigners,  as  a  re.sult  of 
the  sale  of  substantially  all  the  assets  of 
a  foreign  branch. 

The  other  body,  also,  adopted  a  provi- 
sion which  exempts  debt  obligations  of 


a  former  less-developed  country  if  a 
commitment  to  Issue  such  obligations 
existed  before  the  less-developed  country 
desisnation  for  that  country  was  termi- 
nated. The  exemption  will  only  apply, 
however.  If  the  government  of  the  for- 
cii:n  country  had  communicated  its  in- 
tention to  issue  debt  obligations  to  the 
Department  of  State  before  Api-il  6. 1965. 
and  if  it  had  Initiated  nesotiations  with 
U.S.  persons  by  that  time.  Further- 
more, the  Secretary  of  State  must  cer- 
tify that  granting  the  exemption  is  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  has  a  narrow  application. 
It  is  understood  that  it  will  apply  only 
to  certain  debt  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Bovemment  of  the  Bahamas.  The  con- 
ferees of  the  House  receded. 

The  remaining  .imendments  agreed  to 
by  the  House  conferee.'?  concern  clarifi- 
cations of  amendments  approved  earlier 
by  the  Hou.se.  Three  of  these  amend- 
ments concern  the  exemption  for  export- 
lease  transactions  which  the  House  ap- 
proved The  first  amendment  of  the 
other  body  provides  that  the  exemption 
is  to  apply  in  lease  transactions  which 
n.ee:  the  same  qualifications  as  thot.e  im- 
posed for  the  exemption  of  debt  obliga- 
tions acquired  in  connection  with  export 
sales.  This  result  is  achieved  by  substi- 
tuting alternatives  for  the  rule  that  at 
least  85  percent  of  ihe  amount  to  be  paid 
under  the  lease  be  attributable  to  the  use 
of  tangible  personal  property  produced 
or  extracted  in  the  United  States  by  the 
U.S.  person.  Under  the  alternatives, 
the  acquisition  is  exempt  if  at  legist  30 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  property  sub- 
ject to  the  lease,  or  60  percent  of  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  debt  oblig&tion.  is  at- 
tributable to  the  use  of  tangible  personal 
property  produced  or  extracted  m  the 
United  States  by  the  U.S.  person  or  a  re- 
lated person  or  to  services  perfonned 
with  re.spect  to  such  property,  or  both,  or 
If  at  least  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
property  subject  to  lease,  or  100  percent 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  debt  obligation, 
is  attributable  to  the  use  of  Unglble 
personal  property  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  services  performed  by  U.S.  per- 
sons, or  both.  Foi  the  purpose  of  these 
rules,  the  debt  obligations  are  to  be  val- 
ued at  the  time  ot  their  acquisition. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  re- 
carding  lease  transactions  allows  an  ex- 
porter to  transfer  a  debt  obligation  ac- 
quired in  3  lea'e  transact  on  to  a  U.S. 
peisin  under  the  same  cDnditlons  under 
which  he  can  now  make  such  a  transfer 
following  an  export  sales  transaction. 
The  debt  acquired  must  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  transaction 
and  the  debt  must  be  in  line  with  the  ex- 
porter s  usual  credit  practices. 

A  final  export  lease  amendment  ex- 
tends the  exclu.sion  for  debt  obligations 
acquired  in  export-lease  transactions  to 
subsidiaries  of  commercial  banks.  It 
provides  that  leases  made  by  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries  of  commercial  banks 
will  be  considered  made  by  a  commercial 
bank.  This  provision  has  particular  rel- 
evance to  State  banks,  which  otherwise 
might  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  export-lease  exemption. 

Another  amendment  extends  the  House 
provision  which  relates  to  an  exclusion 


lor  a  class  of  slock  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion which  is  eitlitr  chiefly  ownrd  bj 
Americans  or  piimarily  traded  oi.  U.S. 
security  markets  prior  to  July  19,  1663. 
Now  included  in  the  gioup  of  exempt 
stocks  are  shares  issued  in  a  corporate 
reor?ani?ation  in  which  the  foreign  cor- 
poration acquires  the  assets  of  f<  do- 
mestic corporation  in  exchange  for  stock. 
The  Senate  amendment,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  your  conferees,  permii,^  u,S. 
pei-sons  to  acquire  free  of  tax  stock  of  a 
foreign  corporation  issued  in  a  reorga- 
nization in  which  the  foreign  conxira- 
tion  acquires  the  stock  of  a  domestic  cor- 
poration— rather  than  its  assets — in  ex- 
change for  its  stock. 

The  final  amendment  accepted  bv  y.iur 
conferees  modifies  the  provision  of  the 
House  approved  bill  which  concerned  for- 
eign branches  of  US.  financing  com- 
panies. Under  the  Hou.se  bill,  debt  obli- 
gations acquired  by  such  a  U.S.  flnancins 
company  would  only  be  tax  exempt  if. 
first.  90  percent  of  the  branch's  business 
arises  from  the  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  produced  by  a  related  company 
and.  if  .second,  the  branch  is  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  trade  or  busine&s  of  ac- 
quiring debt  obligations. 

The  other  body  modified  the  90-per- 
cent test  to  include  the  acquisition  of 
debt  obligations  arising  out  of  the  sale  of 
items  of  personal  property  traded  in  as 
part  of  the  payment  for  it^ms  produced 
by  a  related  company.  It  modified  the 
exclusively  engaged  rule  to  include  serv- 
icing as  well  as  acquiring  debt  obligations 
in  the  permissible  trade  or  business  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  sum  the  matter  up.  I 
can  say  that  these  amendments  which 
we  have  adopted  to  this  bill.  I  believe  in 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  CoRTisl  as  well  as  my.self. 
would  be  interpreted  as  amendment,"  re- 
lieving situations  which  were  called  to 
attention,  wherein  we  thought  if  there 
were  to  be  such  a  program  these  par- 
ticular situations  had  merit  and  perhaps 
should  be  relieved. 

All  of  us  can  have  different  opinions. 
I  am  sure,  as  to  the  propriety  of  having 
such  a  program,  but  I  believe  my  friend 
from  Missouri  fMr.  Curtis]  and  my 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Urrl.  who 
are  present  on  the  floor  and  who  were 
Members  of  the  conference,  would  admit 
with  me  and  would  assure  the  House 
that  the  conference  is  about  as  good  a 
conference  as  could  be  expected  to  have 
developed  from  the  meetings  which  took 
place  and  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  As  I  say.  we  can  have  our 
differences  about  the  basic  law  itself,  but 
so  far  as  the  conference  is  concerned  I 
believe  my  friends  will  join  me  In  that 
statement. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  10  minut« 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri   !Mr. 

CtTRTlSl. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman.  As  usual,  he  has  stated 
this  accurately. 

Although  I  am  very  strongly  opposed 
to  the  act  Itself— Its  philosophy  and  Its 
economics  are  very  unsound,  and  it  is  Ri" 
ready  creating  great  damage  to  the 
United  States— this  Is  not  the  apprnpn- 
ate  time  to  argue  that  again.     We  are 
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dealing  with  a  conference  report  seeking 
uj  work  out  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  the 
Senate  amendments  were  germane  to  the 
Houst  bill  with  one  exception — not  an 
txception.  really,  but  one  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  a  little  because  of  its 
germaneness  t)eing  the  most  questionable. 

Having  been  one  who  has  argued  that 
nongermane  amendments  should  not  be 
put  on  our  bills,  this  put  me  in  isome- 
«bat  of  an  embarrassing  position,  be- 
cause this  was  an  amendment  I  was  very 
much  in  favor  of,  one  to  which  the  Chair- 
man devoted  considerable  attention,  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
o»iied  by  the  United  States. 

1  believe  the  Chairman  will  recall  that 
I  was  the  one  who  suggested  that  the 
amendment  limiting  the  time  to  the  ter- 
mination date  of  the  interest  equallza- 
lion  tax  be  used.  I  suggested  that  should 
be  dorie.  which  will  limit  its  effect  and 
sill  confine  it  to  the  subject  matter. 
which  is  balance  of  payments. 

Here  w-e  are  trying  to  use  our  tax  laws 
lor  other  than  revenue  purposes.  There 
IS  no  question  about  it.  The  whole  piir- 
ixtfe  ot  tlic  act  is  to  cut  down  our  for- 
elsn  investments  abroad. 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  some  of 
aur  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
When  we  debated  the  bill  as  it  was  first 
presentfd  to  us — and  this  is  merely  an 
Miension  of  time — I  said  that  it  is  like 
irylng  to  cicate  a  Berlin  wall  trying  to 
prevent  ihe  flow  of  capital  funds  iii  tliis 
instance  into  freer  climates  of  invest- 
ments and  we  were  going  to  experience 
the  same  problem  In  creating  this  Berlin 
wall  that  the  Ea.st  Germans  are  ex- 
priencin'T  with  respect  to  the  real  Berlin 
wall  You  really  cannot  prevent  people 
/  or  investments  from  flowing  to  freer 
climates  of  Investment.  The  only  way 
'odo  it  is  improve  your  own  investment 
climate.  It  was  predicted  al!  sorts  of 
■»ays  of  getting  over  and  under  and 
jround  and  through  this  Berlin  wall  were 
Joing  to  be  devised.  Indeed  a  great  deal 
rf  what  is  In  the  Senate  amendments 
Jnd  a  treat  deal  of  what  is  in  the  addi- 
tional features  of  the  House  bill  that 
itent  over  to  the  Senate  were  closing 
ioophoii-s.  Strangely  enough,  though. 
Jiiaiiy  of  them  are  opening  new  ones  on 
the  thpfji-y  that  if  you  got  this  one.  is  it 
not  equitable  to  have  this  o'her  loophole. 
This  i~  one  of  the  great  evils  of  this  kind 
'■i'  legisl.ition.  I  regret  that  we  have  it 
5efore  us.  but  I  must  say  agiain  to  the 
House  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
Itansas  I  think  that  the  conferees  did  a 
?oo(i  job  here.  The  Senate  amendments 
rere  gf  i-mane  to  the  bill.  Many  of  them 
w  an  equitable  basis  did  have  appeal 
osice  you  get  into  this  business.  Tliere 
•s  only  one  that  I  would  like  to  point  up 
i  bit  which  had  no  business  in  here. 
These  are  listed,  by  the  way.  in  the  com- 
mittee repoi-t  by  big  titles.  I  am  re- 
■erring  to  the  one  which  relates  to  cer- 
Wn  stock  and  debt  obligations  acquired 
iiy  newspaper  publishers. 

I  «i?h  we  would  refrain  from  those 
onds  of  things,  but  at  any  rate  essen- 
;jally  this  is  so.  Therefore.  I  did  sign 
the  conference  report.  I  will  vote 
i?alnst  the  conference  report  myself  as 


an  Individual  Member  because  I  am  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  legislation,  but 
I  certainly  concede  that  this  is  a  good  job 
done  by  our  conferees.  That  is  why  I 
signed  the  conference  report.  Ol  course, 
those  Members  who  are  for  this  partic- 
ular bill  and  who  voted  for  it  before 
should  certainly  vote  for  the  conference 
report.  Those  who,  even  though  they 
miglit  have  been  opposed  to  the  bill  but 
maybe  not  quite  as  strongly  on  principle 
as  myself,  might  easily  vote  for  this 
conference  report  on  the  proper  assump- 
tion that  a  good  job  was  done  In  work- 
ing out  the  two  versions. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  my 
friend  fiom  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Lest  someone  will  mis- 
understand what  the  gentleman  in- 
tended with  reference  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  29  for  the  stock  and  debt  obli- 
gations acquired  by  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, that  was  deleted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  deleted.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  because  there 
would  have  been  a  misunderstanding.  I 
pointed  up  It  was  the  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  too 
often  and  we  do  not.  I  must  say,  in  be- 
half of  my  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  out  of  order  for  2  minutes 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the  reason 
why  I  ask  for  this  permission  to  speak 
out  of  order  Is  that  there  have  been 
nunors  going  around — and  I  have  heard 
them  today — In  respect  to  this  Missis- 
sippi election  contest  tomorrow,  that 
there  Is  some  accommodation  on  the 
Republican  side  to  the  effect  that  there 
will  not  be  a  rollcall  vole.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  check 
with  our  leadership.  There  Is  no  such 
accommodation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  we  are  going  to  vote  our  per- 
sonal views.  In  my  judgment,  this  mat- 
ter should  be  of  record.  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  see  that  It  is  made  a  record 
vote.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  rumors 
at  least  as  far  as  this  are  concerned  are 
set  to  rest.  If  anyone  has  any  hopes 
of  making  accommodations  over  on  this 
side,  I  think  they  would  do  well  to  desist. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  Extension  Act  supposed  to  do 
something  for  the  balance  of  payments 
next  year? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Yes:  actually  right  now 
it  Is  supposed  to  be  doing  It.  But  now 
we  are  getting  Into  a  substantive  Issue 
which  Is  really  not  before  us.  I  would 
say  this  to  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
record  shows  what  has  happened  and 
that  Is  that  It  has  dammed  up  and 
stopped  for  a  certain  period  of  time  the 
Investment  flow  abroad  in  certain  forms 
of  Investment,  only  to  have  that  break 
loose  and  then  a  greater  Increase. 

For  instance,  we  originally  applied  it 
only  to  security  investments,  equities,  and 


not  bank  loans.  We  in  the  minority 
warned  that  we  ttought  that  this  would 
Just  be  transferring  bonds  and  so  forth 
into  long-term  bank  loans.  Well,  they 
did  shut  down  a  little  bit  on  the  flow  of 
foreign  investments  abroad  for  a  quarter, 
only  to  have  the  next  quarter  loom  up  to 
twice  the  amount  of  what  it  had  been  be- 
fore, and  It  was  mainly  in  bank  loans. 

Now.  we  .sought  to  plug  that  loophole 
and  we  again  saw  a  damming-up  and  a 
dW'indling  of  investments  for  a  short  pe- 
riod only  as  I  predict  it  will  come  out  In 
other  forms  of  investment;  namely,  rein- 
vestment by  companies  already  operating 
abroad  in  retained  earnings.  Now. 
through  a  voluntary  program  the  Pres- 
ident seeks  to  stop  this  flow. 

But  I  think  if  you  take  the  amount  of 
our  private  investment  abroad  over  a 
range  of  time,  this  interest  equalization 
tax  has  not  been  of  any  real  value  as  far 
as  the  balance  of  pa.\'ment  is  concerned. 
All  it  has  been  doing  is  to  foul  up  differ- 
ent types  and  forms  of  investment  and 
give  undue  preferences  to  certain  kinds 
of  Investment.  Certainly  It  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  vested  interests, 
those  who  are  already  abroad  and  badly 
damage  Innovation  and  new  companies 
and  others  who  might  be  going  abroad. 

There  is  one  other  area  that  I  urged 
the  administration  to  look  to  also  and 
that  is  In  regard  to  our  exports  which  we 
are  counting  upon  to  relieve  the  real 
problem  of  balance  of  pajTnents.  The 
Brcxikings  Institution  clearly  pointed  out 
something  that  we  all  should  know,  that 
exports  are  tied  to  capital  investment. 
and  if  you  cut  back  on  your  capital  in- 
vestment you  are  going  to  cut  back  on 
your  exports.  Indeed,  this  too  has  hap- 
pened. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  am  now  arguing  the  sub- 
stantive Issues  again,  and  that  really  is 
not  before  us  on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  we  not  run  about 
$15  billion  deficit  in  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     It  was  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  not  in  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  .said  the  first  quarter. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  first  quarter  we 
ran  a  deficit  of  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion, as  I  recall.  We  did  have  a  plus  in 
the  second  quarter.  It  resulted  in  a 
deficit  for  the  first  half  of  $624  mlUion. 
This  should  be  compared  with  the  deficit 
that  we  had  in  the  previous  year  of  letter 
than  $3  bilUon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  but  I  would  point 
out.  as  I  did  in  the  original  debate,  that 
when  you  imposed  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  you  said  that  It  was  going  to 
result  In  a  stop  of  the  flow. 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  could  point  to  a 
similar  record  only  to  have  this  tremen- 
dous outgo  which  brought  about  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Gore  amendment 
and  the  President's  coming  out  and  ask- 
ing for  a  voluntary  restraint  on  this  kind 
of  investment. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  we  have 
stemmed  the  flow  temporarily  because 
we  have  plugged  certain  loopholes  tliat 
will  dam  up  this  flow.     But  we  wiU  see. 
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as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  said 
himself,  do  not  look  upon  this  as  an  in- 
dication that  we  have  really  whipped  the 
question  of  balance  of  payments,  because 
the  next  quarter  and  the  following  quar- 
ter are  not  KOing  to  be  that  good. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  be  about  as  effec- 
tive as  the  call  for  curtailment  of  foreign 
tourism  this  year,  does  not  the  gentleman 
thlnic? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That,  or,  as  I  used  the 
metaphor,  the  Berlin  wall. 

You  cannot  keep  people  or  investment 
from  coing  to  freer  climates. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previoiu  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Harris, 
submitted  a  conference  report  suid  state- 
ment on  the  bill  'S.  1588>  to  authorize 
the  .Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  hich-speed  srround  tranporta- 
tion.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOME  RULE 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  take  pleasure 
in  inserting  a  letter  and  a  statement  just 
received  from  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  subject  of 
home  rule. 

Also,  X  am  inserting  some  additional 
teleirrams  and  letters  I  have  received 
since  the  close  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  home  rule  bills. 

My   only   reason   for   Inserting   these 
statements  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Is  to  let  the  Members  of.Coneress  know- 
that  everyone  in  the  DistVt  of  Columbia 
Is  not  interested  in  discaiVing  the  pres- 
ent   form    of    governmenF  which    has 
worked  satisfactorily  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  during  the  past  87  years, 
PEnrRATiON*   or  CiTir.EN-s  Associa- 
tion's or  THE  District  or  Co- 
lumbia.        V 

September  li.  1965. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman.  District:  of  Columbia  Committee. 
House   of   Representative:',   Waji.hington. 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  McMillan:  The  en- 
closed statement  wos  Issued  f»s  a  release  on 
Friday.  September  10,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  local  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tions carried  the  Item.  I  talked  to  the  city 
desk  of  the  W.-!shlngton  Post  Friday  evening 
and  dictated  the  stJitement  to  them.  That 
evening  T  mailed  a  copy  of  the  statement  to 
the  Washington  Star.  Neither  of  the  papers 
made  any  mention  of  the  Item  In  either  the 
Saturday  or  the  Sunday  papers. 


This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Washington  Star  have 
refused  to  carry  releases  and  news  Items  we 
have  made  available  which  have  shown  up 
negative  aspects  of  home  rule.  The  Star,  for 
example,  made  no  mention  of  the  testimony 
I  gave  before  your  committee  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  Post  did  carry  a  very  valid  story 
of  my  testimony — on  page  A-15. 

Both  the  Star  and  the  Post  have  done  a 
good  Job  of  "brain  washing"  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  the  subject  of  home  rule.  Very 
few  Items  and  statements  derogatory  to 
home  rule  have  been  allowed  to  appear  In 
their  columns.  In  today's  papers,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Post  has  a  complete  page  In  sup- 
port of  home  rule  and  the  Star  has  two  arti- 
cles on  the  front  page  of  their  metro  sec- 
tion— all  strongly  supporting  home  rule.  In 
neither  paper  Is  there  a  single  adverse  com- 
ment permitted  on  this  subject  of  such  vital 
Interest  to  the  scat  of  the  Nation's  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  gross  mis- 
use of  the  power  of  the  press.  Such  com- 
pletely bia.sed  presentation  of  Important 
Items  is  not  allowed  to  the  radio  and  TV 
under  the  rules  of  the  FCC.  We  are  also  ap- 
preciative of  the  reporting  ol  the  ir.sues 
and  the  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the 
argument  In  a  number  of  programs  on  the 
air.  Should  the  newspapers  of  our  great 
cities  be  allowed  to  do  anything  they  want 
in  those  tnutanccs  where  they  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  printed  news  media? 

Although  the  idea  of  a  half  billion  dollar 
budget  for  the  District  Is  a  shocker  at  this 
time  I  believe  that  the  reasoning  Is  valid 
enough  and  that  It  is  a  safe  prediction  to 
make. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  Islmer. 

President. 

H.M.y  Billion  Dollar  Budcct'  Predicted 

Onoeb  Home  Riile 

(By  Federation   of  Citizens  A-ssoclatlons  of 

the  District  of  Columbia) 

A  District  of  Columbia  budget  of  one-half 
billion  dollars  within  the  second  year  of 
home  rule  was  predicted  by  John  R.  Immer, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Citizens  Asso- 
ciations of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Immer  pointed  out  that  the  full  agency 
requests  this  year  were  $453  million,  an  In- 
crease of  "93  million  over  the  amount  author- 
ized for  1066.  He  predicted  a  complete  lack 
of  financial  respon.slblllty.  stating  that  the 
principal  groups  pushing  for  home  rule  made 
little  flnanclal  contribution  to  the  support  of 
the  community.  Mr.  Immer  s.'ild  he  had 
previously  suggested  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  District  be  extended  Into  Maryland  to  In- 
clude all  the  area  within  Route  495 — the 
C.ipltal  Beltway.  "The  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  support  itself  with  over  half  of  Its 
taxable  land  unavailable  as  a  source  of  rev- 
enue. It  Is  folly  to  consider  a  type  of  home 
rule  which  Is  foreordained  for  financial  fail- 
ure." Mr.  Immer  concluded. 

Federation  or  Citizens  Assocla- 

TIONS  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

September  i:.  1965. 
Hon.  EMANiTn,  CrLLER. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Celler:  Our  federation 
has  opposed  home  rule  for  the  Dlistrlct  of 
Columbia  mainly  on  the  basis  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  should  come  before  the  In- 
terests of  local  politicians.  It  also  alarms 
us  that  the  District  Is  not  an  economically 
viable  unit.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Dis- 
trict can  ever  support  Itself  even  with  the 
Federal  payment  proposed  in  S.  11 18.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  ertcloslng  our  full  testi- 
mony on  this  subject. 

One  aspect  of  the  home  rule  battle  which 
has  much  more  serious  ImpUcatloiu  for  the 


Nation  has  been  the  very  biased  Iron-clsu 
control  over  the  local  press  on  this  subja- 
Negatlve  aspects  of  home  rule  have  not  beea 
allowed  to  get  Into  print.  All  reporting  u^i 
editorials  have  been  strongly  biased  in  faior 
of  home  rule.  No  objective  discussion  o[ 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  home 
rule  has  been  permitted. 

Specifically,  actions  of  our  Federation  de- 
rogatory to  home  rule  have  not  been  reported 
In  these  papers.  Releases,  such  as  the  one 
encloesd.  have  been  carried  by  local  TV  mi 
radio  but  not  by  the  two  main  papas. 
There  has  been  almost  a  complete  blackout 
of  news  from  organizations  favoring  home 
rule. 

Although  the  local  radio  and  TV  has  beea 
very  good  In  reporting  news  items  many  su. 
tlons  have  presented  very  distorted  and  one. 
sided  pictures.  For  example,  wo  have  beea 
denied  time  to  answer  specific  editorials 
over  \VTOP  even  though  each  editorial  Mot 
out  carries  a  written  heading  claiming  suet 
a  right  win  be  given. 

In  a  large  city  where  there  Is  control  over 
the  main  press  by  one  or  two  companies  act- 
ing In  unison  should  there  not  be  some  re- 
strictions on  the  total  control  of  the  nem 
and  editorials  such  as  Is  now  exercised  hy  the 
PCC  over  radio  and  TV?  Should  there  not 
be  some  way  of  guaranteeing  a  voice  of  sub- 
stantial commimity  groups  on  such  vltil 
Issues? 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Immer. 

President. 

Capitol  Hill  Restoration  Society 
Washington.  DC,  September  14, 1915. 
Hon,  John  L,  McMillan. 
Chairman.  Dtitrict  of  Colvmbta  Committet. 
lIou.>e   of   Representatives,    Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  a  regularly  sched- 
uled meeting  on  September  13,  1905.  the 
Capitol  Hill  Restoration  Society  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  members  present,  a  quoruic 
being  present,  directed  us  to  Inform  tie 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congiea 
of  the  United  States  of  the  Society's  position 
on  two  pending  bills  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, We  favor  the  so-called  committee  bUI 
and  oppose  the  so-called  administration  btl 

In  keeping  with  all  that  has  been  ssld 
about  the  right  to  vote,  self-dctermlnatlm 
and  the  democri»tlc  processes,  we  believe  tbs: 
the  residents  of  the  District  should  Sis; 
be  given  the  right  to  determine  by  popular 
vote  whether  the  majority  of  the  resldentj 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  want  Home  aule 
We  believe  that  the  committee  bill  wouW 
give  us  this  oppoctunlty.  but  we  would  lib 
to  see  the  bill  amended  to  give  the  resldenu 
of  all  sections  of  the  District  of  Columbia  tbe 
right  to  vote  on  this  Issue, 

We  believe  that  It  is  not  In  keeping  «lti 
the  democratic  processes  for  the  Congress  o! 
thi  United  States  to  f.nshlon  the  machlnerr 
for  Home  Rule  In  the  District  and  submit  11 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Cohunbu 
for  acceptance  or  rejection.  Since  the  ad- 
ministration bill  does  exactly  this.  It  Is  our 
basic  reason  for  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration bill. 

The  Capitol  Hill  Restoration  Society  pray 
that    you    make    our    views    known    to  lfc< 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours. 
CAPrroL  HILL  Restoration  Societt. 

Byron  N.  Scoti. 
Peter   Guckeri 

WASHrNGTON.  D.C, 

Augu.1t  2J.  ISSS. 
Representative  John  L.  McMillan. 
House  District  Committee.  Rat/bum  BuiJo- 
ing,  Washington.  D.C  : 
I  have  resided  In  the  District  of  ColumWJ 
for  over  25  vears  and  am  unalterably  oppc**| 
to  home  nile  until  all  possibility  of  rac* 
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violence  Is  ended.     My  residence  Is  SU  Se- 
nri  Square  SE. 

Mayme  Jordan. 


Washington,  D.C. 
-  August  23,  1965. 

Bepiesentatlve^BHN  L.  McMillan, 
House  D'nrictfommittee,  Rayburn  Build- 
ing. Wail^gton,  D.C  : 
My  family  t^s  lived  In  this  area  since  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War.  I  have  lived  at 
ill  Seward  Square  SE..  for  nearly  60  years. 
Register  me  as  unalterably  opposed  to  home 
rule,  presently  and  until  all  possibility  of 
.-aclil  violence  is  ended. 

Charles  M.  Bal'M. 

C.iPiTOL  Hill  Southeast   Citizens  Associa- 
tion.  Inc. 
iBy  Elizabeth  Draker.  representative  of  the 

Cspltol   Hill   Southeast   Citizens   Associa- 
tion, August  1965) 

Honored  Chairman,  the  Capitol  Hill  South- 
eat  Citizens  A.sEOClatlon  Is  opposed  to  the 
borne  rule  bills  before  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
«ntotlves  nt  the  present  time,  especially  the 
one  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  recently. 
They  ure  nearly  oil  based  on  the  premise  of 
scceptlng  little  responsibility  for  good  gov- 
ernment but  emphasizing  the  spending  of  a 
great  denl  of  money. 

'  The  scot  of  Government  was  selected  In 
1790  and  located  here  because  the  Revolu- 
tionary* soldiers  Interfered  with  the  legisla- 
tive operations  of  Congress  In  Philadelphia. 
Tbe  soldiers  wished  to  be  paid,  which  was  a 
juit  claim,  but  they  carried  their  protests  too 
'it.  Tlie  District  of  Columbia  was  estab- 
lished so  that  governmental  operations  could 
be  carried  out  with  no  Interruptions  on  the 
part  of  the  public. 

Article  I,  section  8.  paragraph  17  of  the 
US-  Constitution  states; 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  'to  exer- 
tlM  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases  what- 
soever over  such  district  { not  exceeding  10 
alles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particu- 
lar States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States.'  " 

During  the  Civil  War.  conditions  In  Wosh- 
Liswn  were  beyond  description.  After  the 
Cirtl  War.  the  Indebtedness  In  the  District 
or  Columbia  grew  and  grew,  with  no  means 
by  which  such  debts  could  be  paid. 

Then  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment was  changed,  and  the  U.S.  Congress  as- 
ianed  the  responsibility  for  the  Indebted- 
ness. The  expenses  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  far  heavier  today  than  they  were  In 
1374  when  the  Commissioner  form  of  gov- 
e.Timent  was  started. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  population  demand- 
ing home  rule.  Including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, possess  little  knowledge  of  history 

The  main  reasons  that  the  Capitol  Hill 
Southeast  Citizens  Association  Is  opposed 
lohome  rule  are: 

1.  Too  many  propertv  owners  and  reliable 
resident."  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
aoi  be  able  to  vote  In  the  District.  Those 
;"ing  In  embassies  and  representatives  of 
.'orelgn  governments  are  Ineligible. 

The  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  Ma- 
ine Corps  residents  with  their  families  can- 
not vole. 

Nearly  all  personnel  In  the  various  Gov- 
ernment offices  and  holding  property  but 
^bo  vote  In  the  various  States  cannot  vote 
^ere,  Maryland  Members  of  Concress  seem 
;o  be  most  anxious  for  home  rule  In  tjie 
district,  ns  they  hope  the  heavy  DC,  tax- 
Wers  win  sell  their  property  here  and 
J™"  to  Maryland.  Mr.  Horsky.  adviser  In 
'w  White  House  lives  In  Maryland  and  Is 
=«SQtlatlng  for  the  dissolution  of  the  District 
'•  Columbia.  The  exodus  of  large  and  small 
property  owners  out  of  Washington  will 
?.iK  a  serious  burden  on  the  taxpayers  who 
^•5  left. 
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2.  The  Federal  Institutions  and  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  property  to  be  defended 
and  protected  In  Washington  today  are 
many  times  more  valuable  than  they  were 
In  1874.  This  organization  realizes  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  use  the 
Federal  contribution  usually  given  to  the 
District  to  protect  Federal  holdings  here. 
This  organization  urges  Congress  to  withhold 
the  40  or  more  million  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  protect  what  valuable  tracts  and 
Government  buildings  that  it  now  owns 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  From  what  the  District  of  Columbia 
ITOlltlclans  who  hope  to  be  elected  and  so 
seize  control  of  the  District  government 
have  done  during  the  past  year,  the  main 
activities  appear  to  be  to  organize  marches 
with  one  or  more  colfins  or  with  baby  car- 
riages or  to  arrange  demonstrations  that 
could  and  would  easily  reach  a  climax  in 
riots.  Other  plans  demonstrated  are  to  ruin 
public  parks,  dig  swlnunlng  pools  anywhere 
and  allow  children  to  wreck  the  glass  panes 
In  school  buildings.  They  lack  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  When 
these  elected  officers  with  no  responsibility 
toward  the  Federal  Qovernment  buildings 
and  property  begin  operations,  the  District 
of  Columbia  debt  wUl  reach  millions.  Who 
will  pay  the  debt? 

4.  With  limited  money  and  District  agen- 
cies like  sanitation  and  police  and  schools 
operating  with  little  efficiency  under  home 
rule,  such  programs  will  seriously  Interfere 
with  visitors  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital: 
the  tourist  trade  brings  In  enormous  revenue 
at  present. 

5.  When  the  Indigent  continue  to  pour 
into  the  Nation's  Capital  as  they  did  after 
the  Civil  War,  who  will  pay  the  relief  bills? 
The  District  ofBclals  will  have  no  money. 

6.  When  the  riots  similar  to  the  recent 
one  In  Los  Angeles  take  place,  who  will  pro- 
tect private  Washington  property  and  busl- 
ne.ssea  belonging  to  the  citizens? 

The  U.S.  Congress  Members  cannot  abro- 
gate their  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  and 
stability  and  safety  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  an  elected  group  with  no  experience,  no 
ability,  and  limited  funds  and  powerful 
authority. 

Congres.Hmen  representing  185  million  U.S. 
constituents  should  not  come  to  Washington 
unless  they  are  Interested  enough  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  protect  It.  Members  of  Con- 
gress not  wishing  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  Dls- 
.trlct  of  Columbia  can  drop  the  matter,  al- 
though the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
definitely  includes  such  responsibility  as  part 
of  their  obligations  as  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Capitol  Hill  Southeast  Citizens  -Asso- 
ciation is  deeply  grateful  to  those  under- 
standing legislators  In  Congress  who  have 
pride  In  the  Nation's  Capital  and  have  as- 
sumed such  heavy  responsibilities  In  han- 
dling difficult  assignments  In  order  to  be 
fair  to  all  and  still  keep  the  Nation's  Capital 
beautiful  and  safe.  At  present,  no  other  Na- 
tion's Capital  Is  as  dignified  and  charming 
and  handsome  as  Washington,  DC,  really 
the  capital  of  the  world. 

The  Capitol  Hill  Southeast  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation hopes  you  will  keep  It  that  way. 

Thank  you. 

Testimony  op  District  op  Colcsibia  Educa- 
tion Association,  Before  SfBCOMMiTTEE 
No.  5  OP  THE  District  of  CoLrMBiA  Com- 
MTTTEE.  U-S-  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen,  our  remarks  will  be  addressed 
to  H.R.  4644,  a  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
We  are  concerned  that  this  bill  abolishes  the 
Organic  Act  of  June  20,  1906.  which  vested 
control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  a  board  of  education. 


Our  concern  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
present  functions  of  the  board  of  education 
would  be  transferred  to  the  District  Council 
for  exercise  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  the  council  may  direct. 
There  Is  no  assurance  In  the  bill  that  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools  would  be  vested  In 
a  board  of  education. 

Wo  are  concerned,  too.  because  teacher 
tenure  was  established  by  the  Organic  Act  of 
1906.  If  H.R.  4644  Is  passed  in  its  present 
form  teacher  tenure  would  be  abolished. 

The  longuage  of  the  bill  does  not  guar- 
antee to  teachers  that  future  benefits  from 
any  of  their  personnel  legislation  would  be 
equal  to  those  they  now  receive.  It  merely 
states  that  their  personnel  legislation  "shall 
continue  to  be  applicable  until  such  time  as 
the  council  shalt- provide  similar  or  compa- 
rable coverage. 

What  assurance  la  there  that  similar  or 
comparable  coverage  will  provide  to  retired 
teachers  annuities  equal  to  those  they  now 
receive?  What  assurance  is  there  that  they 
will  receive  benefits  equal  to  those  they  now 
receive  under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of   1954? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  teachers  retirement  law  con- 
tains a  provision  which  requires  the  District 
government  to  pay  ils  share  annually  Into  the 
teachers'  retirement  fund.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  home  rule  bill  to  safeguard 
this  provision  nor  to  Insure  that  these  funds 
will  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  created. 

Teachers  In  active  service  are  Just  as  dis- 
turbed about  these  matters.  In  addition, 
they  are  disturbed  about  their  tenure  rights, 
lecve  privileges,  salary  schedule,  etc. 

We  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that 
the  language  of  H.R,  4644  be  changed  to  re- 
tain the  Organic  Act  of  1906  so  we  may  be 
certain  that  control  of  the  public  schools 
win  be  vested  In  a  board  of  education  and 
that  teacher  tenure  will  be  safeguarded. 
Rather  than  abolish  the  Organic  Act  of  1906 
It  could  be  amended  to  give  the  citizens  of 
the  District  the  privilege  of  deciding  whether 
the  board  of  education  should  be  elected  or 
continue  to  be  appointed  as  It  Is  at  present. 

We  request  that  the  bill  contain  language 
to  safeguard  the  rights,  benefits,  ond  priv- 
ileges which  teachers  receive  from  personnel 
legislation  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  and  to  keep  their  retu-ement 
fund  actuarially  sound. 

We  ask  also  that  favorable  consideration 
bo  given  to  our  requests  in  any  bill  provid- 
ing for  home  rule  which  may  be  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  District  Committee. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Elizabeth  D.  Grxpfith. 

Executive  Secretary. 
HELEN  E.  Samuel. 
Legislative  Representative. 


KANS.^.S  CITY  ST.\R 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  this  body,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues cogent  comment  on  affairs  of  our 
time  as  It  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

The  Star,  my  hometown  newspaper 
and  a  giant  of  American  jounialism,  will 
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celebiaie  its  85th  anniversary  this  Sat- 
urday, September  18.  The  occasion  will 
be  appropriately  marked  by  Sigma  DclU 
Chi.  the  national  Journalistic  society, 
whose  president  wUl  unveil  a  bronze 
plaque  designating  the  Stair  es  a  historic 
site  in  journalism. 

The  Star  which  now  .serves  a  broad 
section  or  the  Midwest  had  its  start  in 
two  rented  rooms  and  in  the  mind  of  a 
biasli  young  man  from  Indiana  named 
William  Rockhill  Nelson.  In  a  profession 
with  a  high  casualty  rate,  the  paper  crew 
and  pro.spered  as  it  .served  the  brawUnR 
city  on  the  bluffs  over  the  Mls.souri  River. 

It  never  backed  away  from  a  civic  Is- 
.sue  and  in  cominp:  of  age,  it  brought  a 
new  measure  of  excellence  to  American 
journalism.  If  it  Is  a  ?iant  in  its  field, 
then  it  is  also  true  that  It  produced  some 
giants  of  its  own.  I  point  to  Roy  A.  Rob- 
erts who  came  to  Washington  50  years 
H10  as  a  younp  corre.spondent  for  the 
Star  and  who  recently  retired  as  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Is  there  a  brighter 
name,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  all  the  annals  of 
Journalism? 

The  tradition  of  public  service  is  being 
carried  forward  by  Richard  B.  Fowler, 
president  and  editor,  and  by  a  devoted 
.^taff.  As  a  public  .servant  and  a  private 
citizen.  I  s.<ilute  this  great  newspaper  on 
its  birthday. 
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policies  speak  for  lhem.seives  alone  and 
not  for  the  majority  of  their  countr>-men. 
The  American  people  overwhelmingly 
support  President  Johnson's  actions  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  fully  understand 
that  had  he  not  so  acted,  firmly  and  ex- 
peditiously, not  only  would  American 
lives  have  been  lost,  but  that,  more  than 
likely,  we  would  have  been  confronted 
with  another  Castro-styled  Communist 
base  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  order  that  the  i.-npresjjon  presented 
to  the  world  by  the  m.ist  recent  of  these 
criticisms  be  refuted,  I  am  requesting  a 
special  order  for  Thursday  next  so  that  1 
mav  discus.-;  more  thoroughly  tlie  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  Do- 
minican crisis. 


RESERVE-GUARD  MERGER 
Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 


U..' 


POSITION    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

Mr.    SELDEN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  conrent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man   of    the    Hou.sc   Subcommittee   on 
Inter-Amcricon    Affair^.    I    3m    acutely 
Bwnre  of  the  seilous  damage  likely  'o  be 
done  to  our  counti-y'5  po?iHon  in  Latin 
America  as  the  result  of  yesterday's  orac- 
ular foreign  policy  utterance. 

Had  the  identical  indictment  cf  U.S. 
actions  in  Santo  Domingo  emanated  from 
Radii)  Havana,  I  would  have  called  John 
Chancellor  this  morning  at  the  Voice  of 
America  to  ask  that  an  <»arly  response  be 
broadcast  tlirou^haut  the  hcjnisrhevc  in 
order  to  set  the  record  straight  nn  this 
i.'-.siic.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Voice 
of  America  is  neither  equipred  ncr  au- 
thorised to  cope  with  critlci.ims  of  US. 
foreign  policy  issued  by  high  ranking  of- 
ficials of  our  ov.n  countiT 

The  passion  tcr  anonymity  seera^  t^  tie 
a  dlsappcarint!  virtue  among  too  many  of 
our  hlishly  placed  public  figures  Instead, 
we  have  seen  develop  a  pas.sion  for  noto- 
riet.v — a  wilhiigness.  if  not  a  compulsion, 
to  forgo  the  channels  of  responsible 
pclioy  disicnt  in  favor  cf  headlines  or 
books  .sales.  Thus,  close  advisers  to 
former  Presidents  and  incumbent  au- 
thorities on  forelKn  affairs  ha\e  taken  to 
wasWng  iw'.icv  linon.»  in  niiblic  to  the 
detriment  of  the  country  and  to  the  de- 
light of  enemy  propagandists. 

yet.  the  V.  Olid— friends  and  foes 
alike — are  not  aware  that  these  oracles 
and  derogators  of  their  own  country's 


imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  con- 
tinue to  reach  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Defense  Department's  in- 
sistence upon  the  Reserve-Guard  merger 
is  being  carried  on  despite  repeated  re- 
jections of  the  proposal  by  the  Congress. 
I  must  respectfully  submit  that  this  in- 
sistence is  resulting  in  detriment  to  the 
national  preparedness  program. 

It  would  sn»m  Incredible  to  me  that  the 
Department  would  permit  rigid  adher- 
ence to  a  one-plan  preparedness  program 
insofar  as  the  Reserve  components  are 
concerned.  Nevertheless,  this  is  what 
the  evidence  indicates. 

Had  the  Defense  Department  on  last 
December  12  put  into  operation  a  major 
program  to  increase  manning  levels  for. 
intensified  training  of,  and  Issuance  of 
equipment  to,  selected  units  of  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard,  all 
of  these  selected  units  would  now  be  fully 
combat  ready  and  available  for  prompt 
caU  to  Federal  .service,  excepting,  of 
course,  those  units  which  might  now  be 
answering  the  call  of  their  respective 
Governors  to  maintain  order. 

If  .such  an  improved  readiness  program 
had  been  initiated  on  May  15  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  agreed  publicly  that 
n  Reserve-Guard  merger  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  specific  authority 
from  the  Congress,  selected  units  would 
now  be  ready  120  days  after  the  aforesaid 
date. 

If  this  selected  unit  readiness  program 
had  been  underway  promptly  when  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
.August  12.  announced  its  rejection  of  the 
Reserve-Guard  merger  plan — after  this 
Improved  seleclpd  unit  readiness  pro- 
gram had  been  advanced  before  the 
commicLee  in  public  hearings — we  would 
be  a  long  v.ay  toward  the  goal  for  the 
Reserves  which  we  have  been  told  is  im- 
portant to  national  security. 

Yrt.  the  Defense  Department  has  al- 
lowed every  such  opportunity  to  go  by 
v.ichout  taking  positive  steps  to  authorize 
the  Reserve  Forces  imits  which  may  be 
called  up  to  bolster  military  services  for 
the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia,  and  I  am 


told  that  restrictions  on  recraiting,  train. 
ing  and  equipment  continue. 

Tills  apparently  Inflexible  determina- 
tion to  carry  forward  a  Guard-Resene 
merger  program  without  considcratior. 
or  utilization  of  alternative  pioposali 
must  be  accepted,  I  believe,  as  rt.sulUng 
in  deterrence  to  the  Nation's  national 
security  program. 

The  Congress  is  now  ready  for  final 
action  on  the  fiscal  year  1966  defense 
appropriation  bill.  That  bill  further 
spells  out  the  desire  of  Congress  for  both 
the  Guard  and  tlie  Reserve  to  be  raair.- 
tained  at  adequate  strength  level; 
Without  a  merger  obviously  now  tile  al- 
ternative plan  to  a  Guard -Reserve  merg- 
er must  be  put  into  effect.  Congress 
has  made  it  clear  through  the  language 
of  the  defense  appropriation  bill  that  it 
does  not  want  the  Reserve  to  be  starvo! 
out.  If  a  realistic  and  cooperative  re- 
sponse is  to  be  had  from  the  Departmen: 
of  Defense,  vigorous  training  must  not 
be  undertaken  for  both.  Very  posslblt 
this  will  result  in  a  need  for  additions; 
money.  I  think  every  action  taken  by 
Congress  during  the  current  sesslor. 
would  indicate  an  exception  that  a  real- 
istic training  program  be  carried  on  anc 
that  a  request  for  supplemental  funiis 
be  initiated  if  needed.  The  suppoit 
given  by  Congress  to  all  phases  nf  th' 
defense  program  will.  I  am  certain,  con- 
vince the  Department  we  are  prepared 
to  provide  funds  for  the  Reserve  and  tin 
Guard.  In  other  words,  if  more  mone- 
is  needed,  we  want  the  Department  to 
ask  for  it, 

I  am  calling  the.se  matters  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be- 
cause I  simply  cannot  believe  that  he  .= 
aware  of  the  great  lengths  to  which 
merger  proponents  have  gone  in  tiieii 
unprecedented  pressure  campaipii 
This  pressure  has  been  exerted  in  Cor- 
grcss.  and  from  top  to  bottom  in  tiit 
Department  of  Defense  and  in  the  Rf- 
serve  components.  In  the  latter  thesf 
tactics  have  resulted  in  loss  of  moraif 
loss  of  personnel,  and  loss  of  pffectivt- 
ness.  Certainly  it  is  now  time  to  call  s 
halt  to  these  campaigns  and  to  exert  tul 
effort  to  the  training  and  equipping  k 
nceded  units  in  both  the  Guard  and  ttf 
Reserve.  I  respectfully  urge  that  th; 
DOD  staff  take  advantage  of  the  a:- 
ternative  proposals  which  are  known ;. 
be  available  and  which  can  be  cqual'i: 
effective,  and  which  have  so  long  bet- 
neglected. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hot't 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extenc 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the.f 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleoar 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  usu- 
ally hindsight  is  about  20-20.  It  swtt 
this  oractice  is  more  often  related  k 
politics  and  football,  although  tr- 
Monday  morning  quarterback  has  his »; 
a  little  sooner  than  the  politician.  A-- 
too.  It  more  often,  if  not  always.  foW 
defeat. 
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It  was  an  amazing  tiling  which  oc- 
curred m  the  Senate  on  yesterday  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  commented  on  the 
recent  U.S.  action  In  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  action  of 
sending  troops  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public as  a  grievous  mistake  character- 
ized 'initially  by  overtimidity  and  subse- 
quently by  overreaction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  grievous 
mistakes  which  has  characterized  our 
Government's  policies  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11  has  been  overtimidity.  but 
not  of  the  kind  and  character  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  A 
courageous  President  Kennedy  was  not 
timid  when  he  forced  offensive  missiles 
out  of  Cuba,  and  we  can  thank  God  that 
we  have  President  Johnson,  who  was  not 
timid  about  the  action  in  the  Dominican 
Rfpiiblic  and  who  is  not  timid  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  the  concern  of  everyone 
should  be  to  see  that  success  in  the 
Doniuiican  Republic  Is  assured  and  not 
by  timidity  allow  the  accomplishment 
there  to  erode  and  permit  forces  inimical 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  take  over.  Tliis  should  be 
the  primary  concern  and  not  that  which 
these  Members  of  tlie  other  body  ex- 
piessed  yesterday  alxiut  whether,  first, 
there  was  danger  to  American  personnel 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and,  second. 
whether  it  was  about  to  be  taken  o\er  by 
Communist  forces. 

As  to  the  danger  to  American  person- 
nel, I  have  an  idea  that  it  was  consider- 
ably more  dangerous  to  the  able  .Ambas- 
ador,  Tapley  Bennett,  who  made  his 
telephonic  report  from  under  his  desk  in 
the  American  Embassy  while  bullets  were 
flying  over  the  top,  than  sitting  In  the 
marble  halls  of  this  Congress. 

Would  these  Members  of  Congress  wait 
until  a  Communist  takeover  had  been 
accomplished  to  have  done  anything  at 
all.  and  then  what  would  they  have  done? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  we  can  be 
•Jianklul  we  have  a  President  who  did  not 
Halt  for  the  "manana,"  which  might 
never  have  arrived. 

I  compliment  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  their  subsequent  ef- 
.'orts  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  re- 
vive this  highly  explosive  situation,  but 
to  have  waited  for  an  initial  deci.sion 
'ram  them  would  in  all  likelihood,  have 
been  too  late. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  long  an  advocate  of 
lavish  foreign  aid,  seems  worried  by  the 
aiethotls  used  to  protect  our  position  in 
'J:f-  Dominican  Republic  and  fears  we 
iiave  wounded  feelings  in  Latin  America. 
WfII.  my  colleagues,  if  our  actions  there 
2'e  questioned  and  criticized,  ve  have 
joined  little  friendship  at  an  exceedingly 
mvy  cost.  Contrarilv.  his  conunents 
mvite  this  very  attitude. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intent  to 
We.stion  the  motives  of  an.vone  but  there 
'•'  no  need  to  pretend  that  the  discussion 
•in  the  Senate  floor  yesterday  is.  indeed, 
■trangr-  and  difficult  to  understand  Ap- 
parently, at  the  core  of  the  Senator's 
concern  with  our  policy  and  course  of  ac- 
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tion  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  in 
general  policy  as  well,  is  that  we  may  be 
interferring  with  a  truly  revolutionary 
movement  of  democratic  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  called  that  In  Cuba 
in  its  takeover.  Conditions  have  been 
thusly  described  in  every  instance  of 
Communist  attempts  to  overthrow  gov- 
ernments. 

Talk  about  timidity.  It  was  not  a  tim- 
id action  our  President  exercised  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  I  say  again,  the 
timidity  which  seems  to  have  influenced 
our  policies  following  the  end  of  World 
War  II  is  terribly  dangerous  simply  be- 
cause our  adversaries  in  this  world  may 
be  led  to  doubt  our  courage,  our  resolve, 
and  determination  to  defend  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  friends  like  these 
who  speak  so  critically  on  this  matter, 
the  administration  needs  no  enemies  and. 
as  to  that  matter,  neither  does  our  coun- 
try. 

PETER  J.  CROTTY,  OF  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my 
deepest  respect  to  a  most  gracious  man, 
a  man  wlio  has  hterally  changed  the  po- 
litical map  of  tlie  State  of  New  York 

Peter  J.  Crotty.  who  recently  retired 
as  Democratic  chairman  of  Erie  County. 
N.Y.,  has  made  his  mark  for  generations 
to  come  on  our  Empire  State.  For,  in  a 
brief  span  of  10  years,  he  has  changed 
Erie  County  from  a  bastion  of  Republi- 
can .strength  to  a  now  healthy.  Demo- 
cratic stronghold. 

In  1954,  Erie  County  had  50,000  more 
registered  Republicans  than  Democrat?. 
Today,  Democrats  exceed  Republicans  by 
47,000.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  Demo- 
crats now  have  a  registration  figure  of 
55.000  over  the  Republicans.  In  1951. 
when  Mr.  Crotty  became  Democratic 
county  chairman  the  Democrats  only  had 
amicroscopic  lead  of  1,300.  In  1354  theic 
were  no  Democjatic  Congressmen  in  Erie 
County — today  there  are  two.  In  that 
year  there  was  no  Democratic  State  sen- 
ators, today  there  are  three.  Also,  in 
1954  there  were  only  two  Democratic 
assemblymen,  today  seven  out  of  eight 
assemblymen  arc  Democrats.  Further- 
more, there  are  now  numerous  other 
Democratic  officeholders  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo. 

This  remarkable  upsurge  just  did  not 
happen.  It  took  leadership  and  hard 
work.  Peter  J.  Crotty  provided  both  in 
the  highest  degree. 

No  one  can  challenge  his  greatne.ss  and 
what  he  has  achieved  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  For  the  past  11  years,  he  has 
played  a  major  roll  in  the  selection  of 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  county  supervisors. 

He  leaves  behind  him  a  legacy  of  out- 
standing achievements,  and  his  superior 
leadership  qualities  will  long  be  remem- 
bered.    He  has  an  Intimate  knowledge 


of  government  problems  in  the  Erie 
County  area  which  will  be  sorely  missed. 
His  vast  legislative  exi;erience  and  guid- 
ance plus  his  impeccable  personal  integ- 
rity will  not  be  forgotten  nor  will  his 
long  dedication  to  the  principles  of  hon- 
est and  efficient  government. 

This  charming  man,  my  close  friend, 
will  tie  inls.sed  by  all  of  us  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 


FAMILIES  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle by  Jerry  Kluttz  in  which  some  state- 
ment.s  were  attributed  to  me  on  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  servants,  the  statement  hav- 
ing been  made  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  everything 
Mr.  Kluttz  Elates  constitutes  a  good  re- 
ixirling  job.  I  am  responsible  for  eveiT- 
thing  he  has  quoted  me  as  saying. 

But  when  he  gets  into  the  realm  of 
poetic  license,  and  makes  a  statement 
such  as  the  following: 

Dent  also  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at 
civil  ser^'ants  for  not  getting  married  and 
having  families, 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  never 
revise  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  the 
remarks  are  there  for  all  to  see. 

I  do  not  remember  saying  anything 
about  whether  they  get  mstrried  or  do  not 
get  married,  and  whether  they  have  fam- 
ilies or  not. 

What  I  did  allude  to  was  where  they 
have  families,  they  try  to  get  them  all  on 
civil  service. 


THE  GO'VERNMENT  OF  THE  U^^TED 

STATES  IS  COLLECTING  TRADING 

STAMPS 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  on  September  10.  at  the  invita- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  WolffI. 
I  attended  a  meeting  in  New  York  City 
at  which  the  subject  of  trading  stamps 
was  discussed,  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  they  contrib- 
ute to  consumer  costs.  During  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  the  repre.sentatlve  of 
one  of  the  large  nationwide  car  rental 
organizations  asked  to  be  heard.  This 
gentleman  stated  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  his  company  to  give  trading  stamps  to 
people  who  rent  its  cars.  Mr.  Wolff 
asked  him  whether  his  company  did 
bu.siness  with  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  car  rental  executive  said  he  did. 
Then  he  said  something  which.  I  confess. 
absolutely  astounded  me,  and  which  I  am 
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sure  will  surprise  many  other  gentlemen 
in  this  distlneulshed  room  today.  He 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment saves  trading  stamps.  When  Gov- 
ernment employees  rent  automobiles 
from  this  particular  company,  the  com- 
pany sends  the  stamps  to  a  Government 
agency— the  particular  agency  was  not 
specified— and  these  stamps  are  then  ex- 
changed for  gifts  which  are  then  distrib- 
uted, we  are  told,  to  veterans"  hospitals. 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  appalled  by 
the  revelation  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  joined  the  shoppers  of  America  In 
collecting  trading  stamps.  I  was  even 
so  crass  as  to  wonder  why  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budpet  or  the  General  Accounting 
OfRce  did  not  insist  upon  price  reduc- 
tions in  car  rental  Instead  of  taking  the 
stamps.  ,  . 

I  was  even  beset  by  visions  of  busy 
bureaucrp.ts.  actively  at  work  in  an  un- 
dersround  office  in  downtouTi  Washlng- 
tlon,  tearing  off  and  mailing  in  all  the 
bo.v  tops  of  the  cereal  pacliages  consumed 
by  Government  personnel,  fillInT  out  and 
mailing  in  all  the  2-cent3-ofr  coupons  on 
Govemment-consumpd  detergent  and 
coffee,  tiTing  to  balancs  the  books  in 
the  chocolate  puddincr  account  after 
havine  bouglit  three  boxes  and  gotten 
one  free,  and,  finally,  fighting  over  the 
question  of  whose  name  would  be  filled 
out  on  the  sweepstake  tirket  that  would 
be  sent  back  to  the  cigarette  company 
for  a  2-week,  all-expense-pald  trip  to 
Paris. 

Later  on.  however,  when  cool  reason 
returned,  I  realized  that  tliis  system  had 
merit.  That  the  Govenmicnt  should  de- 
mand tradins  stamps  with  all  its  pur- 
chases from  all  suppliers,  since  a  quick 
check  revealed  that  the  trading  stamps 
obtained  with  Government  purchases 
eveiy  year  would  almost  be  enoufth  to 
balance  the  budget.  And  by  insisting 
upon  trading  stamps  with  our  Imports 
we  would  go  a  Ion?  way  toward  assisting 
the  Treasury  Department  In  overcoming 
the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
foolish  talk  about  Government  rubber- 
stamps,  I  think  it  is  about  time  we  ?ave 
some  serious  thought  to  Government 
trading  stamps.  It  is  not  only  ludicrous 
but  inexcusable  for  the  Government  to 
take  trading  stamps  with  Its  purchases 
from  private  companies.  I  am  sure  it  Is 
also  costly,  because  dealers  do  not  get 
stamps  for  nothing;  thDy  pay  for  them. 
And  this  cost  is  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer In  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

I  am  not  even  raisins  the  question  of 
who  really  gets  the  gifts  the  Government 
is  saving  for.  and  whether  or  not  any 
sophisticated  form  of  payola  Is  involved. 
That  is  not  the  main  point  The  real 
issue  Is  whether  Government  money  is 
being  spent  efficiently — are  we  petting 
100  cents  worth  for  every  dollar  spent,  as 
President  John.son  has  demanded — or  is 
some  of  it  being  needlessly  and  waste- 
fully  frittered  away  to  support  promotion 
gimmicks. 

'  CHALLENGE    TO   MISSISSIPPI 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  out- 
side of  the  Capitol,  sitting  in  silent  vigil, 
are  a  large  number  of  courageous  citi- 
zens from  the  State  of  Mississippi  who 
have  come  to  Washington  because  to- 
moiTow  the  House  will  consider  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  seating  of  the  Mississippi 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration will.  I  understand,  tomorrow 
bring  to  the  floor  a  resolution  to  dismiss 
the  election  contests  against  the  five 
Members.  The  resolution  also  states 
that  the  five  Members  "are  entitled  to 
their  seats  as  Representatives  of  said 
districts  and  State." 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  say  to 
Members  of  the  House  that  1  believe  this 
is  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  which 
has  ever  come  before  us. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
illegal  and  discriminatory  practices  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  are  to  be  con- 
doned and  validated.  I  certainly  hope 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  will  look 
at  the  facts  of  brutality,  terror,  intimi- 
dation, and  murder  which  have  existed 
and  persisted  throughout  tlie  years  in 
Mississippi.  The  challenge  is  based  upon 
the  deliberate  and  unconstitutional  dls- 
enfranchisement  of  43  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  1964  congressional 
elections.  This  renders  those  elections 
Invalid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  19-to-5  majority  re- 
port of  the  committee  must  be  opposed 
and  the  resolution  defeated. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elections  held 
3  hours  of  closed  hearings  to  which  only 
subcommittee  members,  contestants, 
contestees,  and  counsel  were  admitted. 
It  limited  testimony  to  the  single  issue 
of  whether  or  not  the  contestants  had 
standing  to  bring  the  statutory  chal- 
lenge. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  report 
finds  that  the  congressional  elections  of 
1964  were  constitutional  and  valid 

The  committee  also  bases  its  recom- 
mendation on  the  proposition  that  the 
election  result  would  have  Ijeen  the  same 
even  If  disenfranchised  citizens  had 
voted. 

By  stating  "the  action  recommended 
by  this  committee  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  condoning  any  disenfranchlse- 
ment  of  any  voters  in  the  1964  elections 
or  In  previous  elections."  the  committee 
admits  the  disenfranchlsement  of  Negro 
citizens. 

This  is  the  most  incredible  barrier 
ever  raised  to  the  constitutional  right  to 
vote.  It  means  that  no  election  can  be 
challenged  as  unconstitutional  unless 
the  challenging  party  can  prove  that 
enough  votei-s  were  disenfranchised  to 
alter  the  election  result.  If  this  report 
is  adopted,  it  will  serve  to  bar  any  and 
all  future  challenges  alleging  dlsenfran- 
chisement.  It  will  establish  the  rule 
that  the  disenfranchised  minority  or 
majority  have  no  right  to  challenge  an 
election  without  proof  that  they  would 
have  changed  its  outcome. 

The  committee  has  said  nothing 
which  gives  any  real  assurance  for  future 
elections.    It  only  expresses  its  confi- 


dence that  future  violations  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  will  be  Investi- 
gated by  the  House. 

This  report  gives  nothing  less  than  a 
green  light  to  present  efforts  by  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  undermine  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  condone  the 
elections  of  U.S.  Representatives  who 
gained  their  seats  through  an  unconsti- 
tutional election.  The  proposed  resolu- 
tion must  be  rejected. 


CHALLENGE    TO    MISSISSIPPI 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CalUomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  join  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Ry.^nI  and  to  state  again  that  the  bsue 
which  will  be  before  the  House  tomor- 
row will  be  one  of  great  importance,  I 
share  the  concern  of  so  many  that  the 
elections  held  In  the  Slate  of  Mississippi 
last  year  were  not  in  conformity  with 
the  Federal  coristitutlonal  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  that  State. 

I  truly  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
t)ody  will  reject  the  rccortmiendatlon  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administratlor. 
tomorrow  when  that  matter  Is  before  us 


HOME  RULE— HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nsi 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemai; 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  funds- 
mental  Issue  compUcatliig  consideration 
of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  that  of  protection  of  the  Pederel  em- 
ployee system  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  home  nit 
In  recent  years  I  have  Insisted  that  thf 
principle  of  a  nonpartisan,  politically  in- 
sulated Federal  employee  system  mus 
be  retained. 

Home  rule  for  the  Nation's  Capita  .U 
it  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  ta= 
principle,  would  be  a  high  price  indeeo 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  Yet,  the 
administration-supported  home  ruleipro- 
posal  endangers,  if  it  does  not  In  fact 
sacrifice,  this  principle. 

Both  the  admlnistratlon-bacKed  Sen 
ate  home  rule  bill  and  that  sponsored  6) 
Congressman  Multer  provide  an  6""°^' 
tion  from  Hatch  Act  provisions  ii'it^] 
'eral  employees  living  In  the  District  o. 
Columbia.  , 

The  immediate  result  of  enactment  oi 
a  home  rule  bill  containing  this  provi- 
sion would  be  to  establish  an  unlsi- 
double  standard  for  application  of  tr.t 
Hatch  Act  among  Federal  employfes 
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While  Federal  employees  living  in  the 
District  would  be  exempted  from  the 
laws  prohibition  against  political  par- 
tisanship, nullions  of  other  Federal 
workers  throughout  the  country  would 
still  be  restrained  and  under  sanction 
regarding  political  activities. 

It  in  obvious  what  the  long-range  re- 
sult of  this  double  standard  would  be, 
in  terms  of  maintenance  of  the  Hatch 
.4ct.  A  widespread  breakdown  of  the 
public  s  and  the  Federal  employee's  pro- 
tection under  the  Hatcli  Act  would  occur. 
And  from  this  opening  wedge  we  would 
Titnes.s  a  return  to  the  days  of  the  spoils 
jjTstem  In  Federal  emploj-ment  which 
preceded  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Home  iTile  proponents  argue  that  the 
residents  of  the  District  who  are  Federal 
employees  should  be  given  equal  rights 
m  the  governing  of  their  own  municipal 
affairs.  It  Is  one  thing  to  argue  in 
behalf  of  such  equal  rights,  but  it  is 
quite  something  else  to  extend  special 
privileges  of  District  Federal  employees 
a  order  to  accomplish  these  rights. 

Tills  Is  an  Issue  which  home  rule  sup- 
porters obviously  seek  to  avoid.  Yet  It  Is 
an  Issue  which  affects  not  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  alone,  but 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  It  is 
their  Federal  employee  system  which  Is 
being  sacrificed,  unless  provision  is  made 
to  protect  and  maintain  the  Integrity  of 
the  Hatch  Act  under  a  District  home  rule 
government. 

As  I  have  stated,  home  nile  for  the 
District  would  be  dearly  purchased  if.  In 
order  to  obtain  it.  the  country  must  re- 
vert to  the  days  of  spoils  system  politics. 
.\lready  we  have  seen  the  steady  deteri- 
oration of  Hatch  Act  protection  under 
the  assaults  of  overzealous  political  paity 
organizers.  This  trend  must  be  reversed 
if  the  country  Is  to  continue  to  enjoy  a 
high  standard  of  service  among  Its  mil- 
lions of  Federal  employees. 

But  enactment  of  home  rule  lor  the 
District,  under  the  terms  of  the  pending" 
idministration-supported  bills,  would  in 
'.M  accelerate  and  aggravate  the  dete- 
rioration of  Hatch  Act  protection.  I 
therefore  a.sk  and  implore  all  Members 
of  this  House  to  support  my  efforts  to 
help  reverse  the  trend  of  recent  years  re- 
garding breakdowTi  of  Hatch  Act  cover- 
age of  Federal  employees — and  to  study 
carefully  the  ramifications  of  dc-Hatch- 
"i;  Federal  workers  in  the  District  while 
?et  applying  the  law  to  those  In  our  own 
eongressional  districts  and  throughout 
the  country. 
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Dr.  Smedley  organized  the  original 
Toastmasters  Club  in  Santa  Ana.  Calif., 
in  1924.  The  movement  rapidly  spread 
to  other  cities  and  Dr.  Smedley  resigned 
as  director  of  the  YMCA  to  devote  full 
time  to  Toastmasters  International.  He 
received  an  honorary  degree  of  L.H.D.. 
doctor  of  humane  letters,  from  Illinois 
Wesieyan  University.  Durmg  his  life- 
time a  million  men  received  training  In 
the  Toastmasters'  organization  and  there 
are  currently  some  80.000  members  of 
Toastmasters  International  in  more 
than  3.600  clubs  in  50  countries  and  terri- 
tories throughout  the  free  world.  Many 
paries  and  playgrounds  have  been  named 
and  dedicated  to  his  iionor. 

Dr.  Smedley  was  author  of  numerous 
books  in  the  fields  of  public  speaking  and 
parliamentary  procedure.  Among  his 
best  known  are  'The  Amateur  Chair- 
man." "Speech  Evaluation.'  "Basic 
Training."  "Tlie  Voice  of  the  Speaker." 
•'The  Great  Toastmaster,"  and  "The 
StoiT  of  Toastmasters." 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  grati- 
tude for  the  long  record  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  his  chosen  field  and  hope  that  his 
great  work  will  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  years  to  come. 


THE  LATE  DR.   RALPH  C.   SMEDLEY 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
moM  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
"emarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  tlTls 
'ime  to  report  to  the  House  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Smedley,  who  was 
'h;  founder  of  Toastmasters  Interna- 
tional. Dr.  Smedley  was  87  years  of  age 
»hen  he  passed  away.  He  has  been  a 
constituent  of  mine  for  many  years. 


TEXTBOOKS  SHOULD  BE  WRITTEN 
BY  EDUCATORS  NOT  BUREAU- 
CRATS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  are 
being  circulated  around  Washington  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  preparing  a 
campaign  to  rewrite  the  history  books 
ased  in  our  educational  system.  This  Is 
without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  appall- 
ing disclosures  that  I  have  heard  during 
my  tenure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  drive 
to  rewTlte  the  textbooks  Is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commimity  Relations 
Service,  an  agency  created  by  tiie  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  help  mediate  racial 
disputes  It  is  the  feeling  within  this 
agency  that  the  history  books  do  not  give 
fair  treatment  to  the  Negro.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true;  but  the  Issue  In- 
volved here  is  not  one  of  civil  rights,  it  is 
one  of  censorship  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  at  the  very  outset 
make  it  clear  that  1  do  not  vacate  my 
position  of  equal  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans under  our  civil  rights  program.  I 
have  always  supported  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, and  certainly  the  goal  of  giving 
the  Negro  his  rightful  place  in  history 
books  is  commendable. 

Again.  I  say  the  real  issue  is  not  one  of 
civil  rights  but  one  of  censorship  rights. 
In  other  words,  should  the  responsibility 
of  writing,  or  rewriting  textboolcs  used 
by  our  children  remain  with  qualified 
educators,  free  of  Federal  influence;  or 
should  it  be  handled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? We  are  headed  toward  the 
latter  If  we  let  the  Community  Relations 


Sernce  get  away  with  this  proposed  proj- 
ect— for  then  we  will  ha\e  given  the 
Ofiice  of  Education  a  precedent  to  ac- 
celerate its  plans  for  federally  written 
textbooks  and  a  federally  controlled  cur- 
riculum. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  considerable  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Community 
Relations  Service  has  the  legal  right  to 
perform  the  function  of  rewriting  text- 
books to  be  used  by  our  school  children. 
I  support  tlie  idea  for  which  the  Serrice 
was  created — that  being  U>  provide  as- 
sistance to  communities  and  persons  in 
settling  racial  disputes — nothing  more. 
I  strongly  oppose  any  attempt  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  dictate  what  will 
and  what  will  not  be  in  our  textbooks 
because,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  not  just 
a  step  down  the  road  to  a  dictatorship, 
it  is  a  giant's  leap  down  that  very  road. 

In  a  confidential  memorandum,  the 
Community  Relations  Service  suggests: 

Ouce  the  educational  and  Informationril 
campaign  Is  solidly  underway,  we  should 
conduct  a  systematic  effort  to  contact  all 
publishers  and  school  board.-;  to  encourage 
their  publication  and  adoption  of  textbooks 
conlorming  to  eftabllshed  standards. 

The  term.  Mr.  Speaker,  "established 
standards  "  is  a  euphemistic  way  of  say- 
ing it  is  going  to  set  standards  and  cen- 
sor the  reading  materials  of  our  school 
system.     It  is  Just  as  simple  as  that. 

This  Federal  coritrol  over  our  scliools 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  I  had 
qualms  about  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  also  was  the  reasoning  behind  my 
decision  to  introduce  the  Pelly  bill  which 
would  give  the  scliools  the  aid  that  was 
needed  without  the  Federal  controls. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  return- 
ing to  each  State  a  portion  of  tlie  amount 
its  citizens  pay  in  income  taxes.  Each 
State  under  my  bill  would  determine 
how  these  funds  would  be  spent  for  edu- 
cation.   There  would  be  no  strings  at  all. 

If  the  American  people  fully  realized 
what  Federal  controls  are  planned  for 
their  schools,  I  am  more  than  sure  that 
we  would  hear  one  of  the  greatest  out- 
cries of  protest  and  disapproval  from  the 
grassroots  ever  to  echo  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
when  a  dictator  comes  to  power,  the  very 
first  step  he  must  take  to  consolidate 
that  power  is  to  capture  the  minds  of 
the  young — historj-  presents  this  case  In 
great  depth.  How  easy  it  can  be  when 
the  Federal  or  Central  Government  con- 
trols the  writing  and  censorship  of  text- 
IXKJks. 

The  Congress  must  investigate  the 
facts  before  them — including  the  pro- 
posal to  influence  the  contents  of  school 
textbooks.  I  am  sure  this  is  what  the 
American  people  would  demand. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  SANTO 
DOMINGO 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  quite 
interested  when  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr  Burleson  I.  took  the  floor  a 
few  moments  ago  to  di.scuss  our  foreign 
policy  m  Santo  Domingo.  Much  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  said  I  agree 
with. 

The  thing  which  di.sturb.^  me  is  that  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  remarks 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
been  submitted  to  the  White  House,  prior 
to  delivei-y  and  the  result  is  there  is  con- 
siderable confusion  in  the  Nation  as  to 
what  is  our  foreign  policy. 

I  Iwhcve  it  is  quite  important  that  this 
matter  be  clarified.  Does  the  adminis- 
tration agree  with  Senaior  Fulbright? 
What  is  the  present  version  of  our  for- 
eign policy  in  Santo  Domingo?  I  hope 
that  the  administration  will  clarify  -this 
very  serious  and  Important  matter. 
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Cl-IALLENGE    TO    MISSISSIPPI 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.    EDWARDS   of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker.   I   ask  unanimous  consent  to 
addres.s  the  House  for  1  minute. 

Tl\e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  erentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  advi.sed  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  will  bring 
out  the  Mississippi  matter  tomorrow  with 
a  recommendation  of  dismi.ssal.  1  de- 
plore the  haste  with  which  this  dismissal 
is  bring  proposed. 

This  motion  ienores  many,  many  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  about  the 
legality  of  the  elections  which  brought 
the  Mississippi  Members  here.  The  pat- 
tern of  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
Mississippi  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
report  and  the  hearings  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  RlRhts.  by  testimony 
taken  in  connection  with  the  challenge, 
and  by  hearings  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  other  information  avail- 
able to  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Committee  on 
House  .Adminic-tratioii  has  given  adequate 
consideration  to  the  challenge.  I  would 
certainly  urge  all  Members  to  be  present 
here  tomorrow  afternoon  to  vote  against 
the  motion  to  dismi.ss. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr  Speaiier.  I  too 
agree  with  those  Members  who  have 
pointed  out  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  taues  that  has  faced  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  will  come 
on  the  floor  tomorrow.  I  am  joining 
those  who  will  support  a  recommital  mo- 
tion to  send  the  Mississippi  challenge 
back  to  the  committee  for  full  and  fair 
hearings. 

I  base  my  position  on  a  minority  view- 
signed  by  several  very  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, namely  the  gentleman  from 


Maryland.  Congressman  Samuel  N. 
Priedel:  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Congressman  Lucien  N.  Nedzi;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  Congressman  John 
Braoemas;  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Congressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins; 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  They 
have  pointed  out  that  the  record  in  this 
case  clearly  indicates  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  voters  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi due  to  inadequate  official  protec- 
tion. I  think  that  the  entire  question 
should  be  reconsidered  by  the  committee 
after  adequate  public  hearings,  and  a 
resolution  reported  based  on  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  here  tomorrow  for  this  vei-y  Im- 
portant question, 

Mr.  KREBS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want 
to  state  for  the  Record  that  I  would  like 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  the 
min^:/rity  as  .set  fortli  on  page  6  of  the 
report  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration on  House  Resolution  585. 


SELECTION  OF  SITES  BY  THE  AEC 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  an- 
nounced a  list  of  85  site.i  which  will  un- 
dergo final  review  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  the  planned  200  Bev. 
proton  .accelerator.  Both  site  proposals 
from  my  own  State  of  Michigan  were  on 
the  final  list,  including  one  at  Fort  Custer 
in  my  own  congressional  district. 

The  next  siep  will  be  up  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy's  Site  Selection  Com- 
mittee. Competition  will,  of  course,  be 
fierce.  Many  experts  participated  in 
drawing  up  the  Michigan  proposal,  and 
I  am  informed  that  it  should  fully  sat- 
isfy the  technical  requirements  set  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Wheth- 
er it  will  satisfy  other  nontechnical  con- 
diii,'tis — Including  political  ones — is  an- 
other matter. 

I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
discuss  some  of  the  broader  factors  which 
relate  to  the  eventual  selection  of  a  site. 
In  particular,  I  wish  to  discuss  some  of 
the  regional  considfrations  that  are  ger- 
mane to  the  selection. 

The  Midwest,  as  a  region,  has  two 
overall  and  Important  assets  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  placement  of  an  accel- 
erator: 

Fust.  It  is  centrally  located,  making 
the  facilities  of  the  accelerator  easily 
accessible  to  qualified  scientists  through- 
out the  country. 

Second.  The  great  universities  of  the 
Midwest  have  produced  much  of  the  t(w 


scientific  talent  of  the  Nation.  O'ving. 
however,  to  the  placement  of  the  bulk 
of  government  research  facilities  on  th? 
east  and  west  coasts,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  and  harmful  scientific  emi- 
gration from  the  Midwest,  which  In  the 
long  run  could  damage  the  outstanding 
quality  of  education  at  Midwest  uni- 
versities. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vivian i,  hw 
already  pointed  out  to  this  body  that  ot 
the  eight  major  accelerators  built  in  the 
United  States  to  date,  only  one  ha.s  bee.i 
located  in  the  Midwe.st — at  Argonne,  Dl. 
In  addition,  virtually  all  the  major  nu- 
clear development  and  production  facil- 
ities have  been  built  outside  the  Midwest 
By  contrast,  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  pro- 
duced nearly  30  percent  of  the  doctor- 
ates in  the  natural  sciences  at  work  in 
America  In  1962. 

The  Implication.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  clear; 
The  Midwest  has  been  getting  the  short 
end  of  the  deal.  This  applies  not  only 
to  atomic  accelerators  and  other  nuclear 
facilities,  but  also  to  other  Government 
programs  of  sophisticated  and  advanced 
technology  and  research.  This  aiiser- 
tion  is  clearly  documented  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Science  Report  No.  4  oj 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Additional  evidence  can  be  presented. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Impact  of  Defense  and  Dis- 
armament, published  July  1965.  contains 
percentage  breakdowns,  listed  by  States, 
of  Defense  Department  prime  contract 
awards  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  direct  procure- 
ment awards.  I  think  it  rea.sonaWe  to 
assume  that  whereas  Defense  Depart- 
ment prime  contract  awards  heavily  re- 
flect the  direct  production  of  goods  such 
OS  guns,  airplanes,  and  electronic  equip- 
ment. NASA  procurements  relate  to  even 
more  highly  sophisticated  and  rrsoarch- 
oriented  space  age  technology.  It  is  in- 
structive to  compare  these  percentages 
to  the  percentages  of  total  U.S  popula- 
tion for  some  ot  the  Midwestern  States' 
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There  are  several  interesting  thinra 
about  this  table 

First.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  it  is  clear 
that  the  North  Central  States  are  not  m 
any  way  receiving  an  equitable  share  of 
soplilsticated  research -oriented  Govern- 
ment contracts,  measured  by  NASA  di- 
rect procurement  awards.  The  Midwest- 
ern States  are  receiving  only  around  «5 
percent  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Second.  Even  in  the  area  of  production 
for  the  Defense  Department,  the  North 
Central  States  la«— by  nearly  50  pet- 
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tjnt— behind  an  eqiJtable  per  capita 
;h»re. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  is  an 
fxtraordinai-y  and  puzzling  state  of  af- 
fairs. In  the  Midwest  are  located  many 
of  the  finest  imiversities  and  much  of  the 
best  reduction  capability  in  this  Nation. 
Yet  uhen  it  comes  to  Government  fa- 
cilities and  contracts,  the  Midwest  is  get- 
as  shortchanged.  This  i-j  particularly 
:rue  «';th  respect  to  hishly  sophisticated. 
.■?search-oriented  facilities,  of  which  the 
plann^l  .Momic  Energy  Commission  ac- 
c-lerat  jr  is  the  l)est  current  example. 

Intqi;:tics  are  uncomfoitable  and  un- 
pleasant things,  particularly  if  they  are 
as  anexplalnable  as  are  those  I  have  cited 
jbove.  I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with 
mvcilleacue.  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
an  IMr.  Vivian],  in  whose  concressional 
district  is  another  site  proposal  for  the 
iccelcrator.  as  well  as  with  all  other 
nemiiers  of  the  Michigan  delegation. 
DeniGcratic  and  Republican  alike,  to 
nake  tWs  point  clear.  We  have  been 
Dined  by  Members  from  other  Mldwest- 
i-rn  Stales.  I  have  signed  a  letter,  circu- 
'.jied  tT  Members  of  Congress  from  nine 
Midwestern  States,  to  Dr.  Seatmrg,  head 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  mak- 
u?  this  very  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Midwest  has  demon- 
iirated  its  talent  and  capabilities.  I 
!hln>:  il  is  about  time  that  it  had  a 
cliancp  to  put  them  to  use  in  the  national 
interest. 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGR.AM 
3HOUIX)  BE  REEXAMINED  THOR- 
OUGHLY 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  ray  re- 
narks  ,it  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
:.:ludH  extraneous  matter. 

The  .?PE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
.  ijection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Ir-im  Pennsylvania? 
llicrc  was  no  objection. 
:ir.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
iie  fort  .?n  assistance  program  has  once 
aore  keen  extended,  it  is  not  too  early 
;or  a  reexamination  of  position  to  de- 
:fnnine  whether  this  globe-circUng  gravy 
Min  .sliould  not  be  terminated  once  and 
:tir  all  after  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
'rdei-  that  those  countries  which  have 
"ome  to  accept  our  liandouts  as  a  way  of 
ilemay  not  experience  too  great  a  shock 
«hen  Congress  decides  to  take  a  sensible 
tourse  on  tnis  issue,  it  is  only  fair  that 
Members  begin  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
w  intended  to  continue  the  program 
■rim  here  to  eternity:  on  the  contrary. 
4e  handouts  will  stop  in  1966  and  our 
friends  are  going  to  have  to  go  out  on 
:helr  own  at  long  last. 
It  is  time  that  we  face  reality  and  de- 
";iie  whether  it  is  fair  to  the  Ijoys  who  are 
5;hting  in  Vietnam  to  allot  American 
•'liars  to  countries  that  are  doing  busi- 
■^  wlih  Hanoi,  with  Red  China,  or 
' th  anyone  else  that  provides  ai-rns 
i'ld  cr  transportation  either  directly  or 
•directly  to  the  Vietcong,  Besides  ob- 
•^  ning  Kinis  shipped  under  flags  of  coun- 
^es  receiving  American  aid.  Hanoi  Is  the 
*nenciary  of  war  materials  made  in 
plsnts  built  with  U.S.  gifts  in  Yugo- 
^•avia  and  no  doubt  in  other  pro-Corn - 
'^mist  or  so-called  neutral  countries.  I 
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remind  you  that  a  1962  agreement  be- 
tween Marshal  Tito,  who  has  collected  in 
excess  of  S2"2  billion  under  the  aid  pro- 
gram, and  Mao  Tse-tung  called  for  an  ex- 
change of  commodities  which  brought 
valuable  aluminum  and  copper  products, 
cellulose,  chemicals,  tools,  and  other  mili- 
tary essentials  to  Red  China,  the  chief 
supplier  of  Hanoi.  And  Pelping  has 
gained  in  influence  by  recent  anti- 
American  moves  in  Cambodia,  which  was 
given  almost  S400  million  in  foreign  aid, 
and  in  Indonesia,  heir  to  approximately 
$1  billion  from  Uncle  Sam. 

Now  that  the  step-up  of  action  in  Viet- 
nam brings  into  stark  reality  the  fact 
that  this  conflict  cannot  be  written  off 
as  a  brush  war.  it  is  high  time  to  take  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  foreign 
aid  program,  particularly  since  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  this  program  has  been 
responsible  for  giving  aid  to  the  enemy. 
Had  the  House  debated  this  bill  at  this 
time  instead  of  in  May  before  the  big 
buildup  in  Vietnam,  there  may  have 
been  a  different  torefen  aid  bill  in  1965. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  organize  our 
thinking  for  next  year  and  to  let  it  be 
known  acro.ss  the  seven  seas  that  friends 
and  enemies  who  have  enjoyed  our 
bounty  for  so  long  are  Anally  going  to 
be  taken  off  the  dole. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NEWSDAY 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Newsday.  one  of  the  truly  great  daily 
newspapers  of  America,  enjoyed  and 
celebrated  Its  25th  anniversary. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  in  the  fabulous  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

Newsday  celebrated  its  anniversary 
with  the  following  record  of  achieve- 
ment: 

It  is  the  largest  suburban  dally  in  the 
United  States  and  the  eighth  largest 
evening  paper. 

It  carries  more  advertising  than  any 
dally  in  New  York  State. 

It  has  won  25  journalism  awards,  in- 
cluding a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1953. 

It  has  a  daily  circulation  of  more  then 
400,000. 

The  anniversarj'  edition  was  intro- 
duced by  a  letter  from  Its  founding  edi- 
tor and  publisher.  Hairy  F.  Guggen- 
heim, entitled  "Newsday  Looks  Ahead." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  newspaper  has  be- 
come an  important  part  of  the  fabric 
of  Long  Island.  I  only  regret  that  Mr. 
Guggenheim's  wife,  the  late  Alicia  Pat- 
terson, did  not  live  to  see  the  newspaper 
reach  this  milestone. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion  I  wish  to 
read  Mr.  Guggenheim's  letter  into  the 
Congressional  Record.    It  follows: 
Newsday  Looks  Ahsao 

New&day  Is  now  25  years  old. 

It  was  on  September  3.  1940,-  that  News- 
day's  first  edition  rolled   from  the  presses. 


That  event,  although  little  heralded  at  the 
time,  opened  the  door  to  a  notable  Journal- 
istic and  community  development  lii  the 
Nation's  history. 

This  Is  an  anniversary  on  which  we  at 
Newsday  and.  we  tru.st,  uU  our  readers  can 
be  proud.  For  Newsday  and  Long  Island, 
forming  a  unique  partnership,  have  grown 
up  together  and  have  helped  e.ich  other  to 
mature  and  to  prosper. 

Newsday  was  born  without  subscribers  or 
advertisers  but  with  the  faith,  enthusiasm, 
energy  and  abilities  of  its  first  editor  .ind 
publisher,  Alicia  Patterson  Guggenheim. 
And.  also.  Newsday  was  endowed  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  from  Its  charter 
employees.  Our  hopes  for  Newsday's  success 
have  been  realized  beyond  even  our  fond 
expectations. 

Today.  25  years  later.  Long  Island's  growth 
and  the  unflagging  dedication  of  our  siaS. 
old  and  young,  have  combined  to  make 
Newsday  one  ox  America's  greatest  news- 
papers. Our  circulation  has  risen  above  the 
400.000  marlt.  malting  Newsday  the  largest 
suburban  daily  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Nation's  eighth  largest  evening  newspaper 

When  our  first  edition  was  published,  the 
Nation  was  Just  15  months  away  from  Pearl 
Harbor.  Nassau  and  Suflollc.  still  largely 
rural,  had  a  population  ot  604,000  persons. 
Then  came  the  housing  boom  which  followed 
World  War  II.  launching  a  spU-al  of  growth 
on  Long  Island  unparalleled  In  any  other 
area  of  the  United  States. 

Through  all  these  years.  Newsday  has  been 
on  the  job.  helping  Long  Island'  to  grow. 
Newsday  campaigned  for  expanded  housing 
and  Industrial  opportunities  for  Incoming 
Long  Islanders.  Newsday  cru.'iaded  against 
corruption  In  governtoent  and  organized 
crime.  Oiu  efforts  built  a  suburban  climate 
attractive  to  both  new  homeowners  and  new- 
businessmen  and  Newsday.  In  turn.  grew.  too. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  Long  Island  com- 
munities had  little  In  common.  Newsday 
has  helped  weld  these  communities  into  the 
metropolis  we  know  today.  During  these 
years.  Newsday  has  become  a  complete  news- 
paper-— one  which  reports  the  news  from 
Latin  America  and  from  Llndenhurst  with 
equal  ease — a  newspaper  which  covers  every- 
thing from  polulcs  to  baseball  to  cooking  to 
the  theater  with  equal  vigor. 

Today  NaEsau  and  SiUToIk.  with  2.300.000 
residents,  comprise  America's  fourth  city. 
Stimulated  by  wise  and  imaginative  bicounty 
planning.  Long  Island  will  continue  to  pros- 
per and.  indeed,  the  potential  for  growth  still 
is  very  great.  In  the  next  10  years,  by  pres- 
ent estimates.  Long  Island's  two  counties 
will  have  a  population  of  3.279.000.  By  the 
time  Newsday  is  SO  years  old,  the  Nassau- 
Suilolk  population  Is  expected  to  be  6  million. 

On  Newsday's  silver  anniversary,  we  re- 
detllcate  ourselves  to  the  goals  stated  In  my 
edit.orlal  of  August  5.  1383.  1  month  after  1 
became  publisher,  following  the  death  of 
Alicia  Patterson : 

"Since  Its  first  Issue  in  1940.  Newsday  has 
been  an  Independent,  alert  and  hard-hitting 
newspaper.  It  has  grown  in  influence  and 
readers.  Much  of  the  credit  for  Newsday's 
success  must  go  to  the  energy  and  person- 
ality of  my  wife.  Alicia  Patterson  Working 
tojether.  we  built  a  staff  able  to  produce  s 
good  newspaper.  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
publish  the  same  kind  of  paper. 

"To  be  successful  today,  a  newspaper  must 
contain  all  the  elements  of  the  best  Journal- 
ism to  fill  the  needs  of  modern  newspaper 
readers,  but  beyond  that  It  must  inspire 
complete  confidence  In  Its  Integrity. 

"The  publisher  must  be  above  the  reach 
of  Individuals  and  parties,  and  his  personal 
ambition  must  be  directed  solely  to  honest 
Journalism. 

'The  publisher's  responsibility  Is  to  keep 
bis  entire  newspaper  fair  as  well  as  forceful, 
gay.  interesting,  educational  and  helpful  to 
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us  readers.    He  must  expos;  wrong  ^ndjna- 
lessly  fight  the  abur,e  of  pow^  .n  wnute^er 

lesaiy    i.K,  ^^  ,_  _^_      ^^^^^  always  Will 


hlKh  or  low  place  U  lurks.    That  alv 

be  the  uim  of  the  pi.l>i:s!.er  of  I»ews'i.i>. 

Th's  must  and  will  be  a  continuing  eftort. 
we  shall  constantly  utlcmpt  to  ^Proy^ 
NewsdAV.  by  every  means  at  our  "''Po^^  •  ^ 
order  to  better  serve  our  renders  On  11.18 
oJr  silver  .nnivers.rr.  wc  '°o'' J«*"^.  '" 
Long  islands  next  25  years  w.th  Newsday. 
Thev  should  be  golden. 

H*HKV  F.  Gt?Cf.ENHEIM. 

Editor  and  Ptiblt.iher. 


ranks    among     Che    oldest    and    most 
succes-sful. 

Comiiis  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
the  hillsides  of  Connecticut  are  ablaze 
with  autumn  foliage,  the  Danbury  State 
Fair  which  is  held  in  the  district  which 


Althoutrh  Congressman  Wolff  has 
never  complained.  I  have  felt  that  »e 
should  check  into  this  matter  to  deter- 
mine why  it  was  left  for  one  conscien- 
tious and  meticulous  Congressman  to  fio 
the  work  of  a  committee.    It  is  encour- 


I  represent  will  attract  many  thousands    aging  to  learn  that  the  gentleman  from 


Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Ma- 
TstiNACA,  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Market- 
ing and  Consumer  Relations,  is  reported 
to  have  expressed  his  intention  to  con- 
duct a  probe  of  trading  stamps  in  the 


of  visitors  from  Connecticut  and  from 

other  States.   This  in  Itself  demonstrates 

the  popularity  of  the  fair.    I  think  it  also 

significant  that  the  New  Haven  Register 

has  paid  deserving  tribute  to  this  famous 

program  and  with  your  pel-mission,  Mr. 

Speaker.  I  include  here  an  editorial  from    retail  food  field  next  .vear 

the  September   13   edition   of   the  New  ^______ 

Haven  Register: 

Danbory  St.\te  Pais  Where  Old  Mects  New 

Mention  the   fact  that  this  16   the  "fair" 

season  and  thou.'Minds  of  Connecticut  resl- 


LIBER.ALISM    VERSUS 
CONSERV.^TISM 

Mr  MATSUN.'^G A.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Louisiana   iMr.  Wagconner]   rnay      _^  _  _ 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tne  ^gnts.  as  weU  as  those  from  others  among  our 

Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter.  neiEhburlng  states,  think  automatically  of 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  Danbury.     This,  to  our  mind,  is  a  imtural 

r,hi<.rt  inn  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  reaction, 

objection  lo  tne  requc  p^^  ^^  ^^^^  Dnnbury  state  FJlr  ranks 

from  Hawaii.  among  the  Nations  oldest  and  most  success- 
There  was  no  objection.  f^, 
Mr.  WAGGON^^ER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  confident  that  it  wUl  continue 


you  well  know,  literally  hundreds  of 
books  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  "liberalism"  versus  "conservatism. 
It  is  the  subject  of  torturous  debate  in 
this  Chamber  week  after  week.  Seldom 
have  I  ever  seen  the  .subject  so  succinctly 
stated  as  Mr.  C.  D.  Cruse,  of  Falls 
Church  Va..  put  it  in  a  short  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 15.    In  brilliant  brevity  he  has 


to  justify  Its  ranking  when  It  opens  for  a  9- 
day  run  on  Saturday.  October  2. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  when  one 
thought  of  State  fairs  the  thoughts  turned 
exclusively  to  fruit,  vegetsble,  flower,  and 
grange  exhibits,  oxen-drawing  contests,  trot- 
ters perhaps,  and  things  of  this  nature. 

Danbury  still  has  all  this,  and  more  of  the 
same.  But.  keeping  in  step  with  the  times. 
It  goes  beyond  this  by  adding  the  big  top  and 
carnival  atmosphere  so  popular  with  some 


caotured   the  essence  of   the   argument     and   the  delight  of  the  thrtUseeker  in   his 
and  I  commend  his  letter  to  the  atten-      automobile     daredevil,     and     thrtlldrtvers. 


tion  of  all  Members. 

Questions   Liberals 
Sni-  I  would  like  to  pose  several  questions 
tor  the  "liberal"  elemenu  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

•  For  the  liberal  psychologist;  How  cnn  we 
instill  pride  and  self-reliance  and  dignity  in 
people  by  doing  everything  for  them  and 
asking  for  no  action  by  them? 

For  the  liberal  educator:  How  can  you 
claim  racial  equality  .and  simultaneousiy  in- 
sist that  "racial  Imbalance"  automatically 
me.ins  subMand^rd  schools? 

For  the  liberal  lawyer:  How  can  you  talk 
of  a  "governincnt  of  law,  not  men."  while 
honoring  Judges  who  overturn  centuries  of 
established  law  without  benefit  of  legislative 
or  constltutlon.ll  action? 

For  the  liberal  politician:  How  can  you 
Justify  the  existence  of  any  government 
while  flUowing  people  to  choose  what  laws— 
If  anv — they  will  obey? 

C.  D-  CavsE. 

Pallj  CHI'KCH. 


Street  parades,  sightseeing  rides.  Dutch  vil- 
lages, and  New  England  villages — Danbury 
has  them  all.  So.  lt«  heigh-ho  and  oil  to 
the  fair. 


HEIGH-HO.  COME  TO  THE  FAIR 

Mr  M.ATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonaganI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  Con- 
necticut has  won  fame  nationally  for  its 
fall  fairs,  and  one  of  the  greatest  is  the 
great  DanbuiT  State  Fair  which  opens 
on  Saturday.  October  2.  As  stated  edi- 
torially by  the  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Reg- 
ister, a  newspaper  published  many  miles 
from  Danbury.  the  Danbury  State  Fair 


COMPLETE   EXAMINATION   OF   THE 

TRADING     STAMP    QUESTION    BY 

THE  HONORABLE  LESTER  WOLFF 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa    tMr.  Hansen!   may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  been  following  with  interest  the 
efforts  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Congressman  Lester  Wolff  in  his  care- 
ful and  complete  examination  of  the 
trading  stamp  question.  Congressman 
Wolff  is  particularly  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  trading  stamps  are  con- 
tributing to  the  price  rise  of  food. 

The  Congressman  is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  on  a  task  in  which  there  Is 
such  a  great  interest,  and  one  which 
could  vei-y  well  be  energetically  pursued 
by  the  proper  committee. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  unjust  for  an  In- 
dividual Congressman  to  be  expected  to 
finance  hearings  on  so  vital  a  subject 
when  there  is  a  committee  available  for 
this  service  which  has  been  provided  with 
the  appropriate  funds. 

Congressman  Wolff  has  delivered 
several  speeches  in  the  House  on  the 
trading  stamp  question.  He  has  also 
held  informal  hearings  with  executives 
of  the  retail  drug  and  stamp  industries. 


WORKING  PARTNERSHIP  OF  THE 
AFL-CIO  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  COM- 
MUNITV 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  IMr.  UdallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UD.\LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try owes  its  greatness  in  large  measure 
to  the  wo!-ki:ig  partnership  that  exists 
among  the  many  segments  of  our  .-j- 
tional  commiuiity.  The  AFL-CIO  is 
representative  of  a  very  !mp<irtant  pan- 
ner  In  that  relationship,  organized  la- 
bor. Under  leave  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord tliat  organizatinns  statement  on  be- 
hjlf  of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  was  forvarded  to  Ccr.- 
gre.ssman  Whitener,  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  House  District  o! 
Columbia  Committee,  on  August  16 

AuorsT  16.  19fl5 
Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener. 
Chairman,  Suhcommittee  No.  5,  Commitm 
on  the  District  o/  Columbia,  U.S.  Home 
o/  Represcnfatires,   Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  connection  wilt 
the  hearings  of  your  subcommittee  on  icji!- 
latlon  to  provide  representative  local  "homf 
rule"  government  for  the  District  of  Coiuo- 
bin.  I  wish  to  express  to  you  the  support 
of  the  AFL-CIO  for  S.  1118.  a  bill  passed  tir 
ft  bipartisan  majority  In  the  Senat«  on  July 
23. 

Our  support  for  home  rule  leglslnllon  Is 
based  fundamentally  on  the  democntlf 
principle  which  lies  behind  all  of  our  Fed- 
erp.l.  State,  and  lo<:al  governments,  the  prts- 
clple  that  the  people  elect  those  who  govtn 
them  We  believe  In  democracy.  We  l»- 
Ueve  In  people.  In  their  right  to  help  stup* 
their  present  and  their  future  through  iti 
process  of  political  democracy.  The  peopit 
of  Washington.  DC.  are  entitled  to  bate  i 
voice  in  shaping  their  destinies,  just  as  ti? 
citizens  of  other  cities  have  such  n  voice  it 
self-government.  ^ 

Restoration  of  home  rule  to  the  cltlzenii:' 
the  District  has  been  urged  by  Presidrnt 
Truman.  President  Elsenhower.  PresKira' 
Kennedy,  and  now  by  President  Johnsoc 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  US.  Senstesi 
times  since  1949.  most  recently  on  July  S2. 
196.i.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Speaker  o. 
the  House,  the  President  said.  "I  cannot  eK- 
phailze  too  strongly  my  conviction  that  tw 
action  by  the  Senate  must  not  meet  Of 
fate  of  home  rule  bills  passed  by  the  Sena.< 
In  previous  Congresses." 

The  people  of  the  District  gave  convincU? 
proof  of  their  Interest  and  willingness  « 
participate  In  the  democratic  process  ^ 
thetr  extraordinary  tiumout  of  reglstereo 
voters  In  the  presidential  election  last  y»- 


^^pi/inber  10,  I'JfJi 


C.vnr'y  there  is  a  strong  and  broad  consenBus 
,:i  siipport  of  home  rule  Tor  the  District  of 
i-,-.;i!nibla.  Action  to  translate  this  con- 
■•r.iw.  Intx)  B  practical  reality  la  long  over- 
due. 

^.  Chairman,  Z  respectfully  request  thtat 
•bis   letter    be    Included    In    the    record    of 
t^arings  by  your  subcommittee  on  home  rule 
:jr  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sinccrc-ly  yours. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Dcpintment  o/  Legislotton 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  PAN  AMER- 
ICAN AIRWAYS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ax- 
BE15T'.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
.House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  yotracER)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
;kcn  this  time  to  speak  of  a  coming  sig- 
nificant event,  the  30th  annivei-sary  of 
J  hi.storic  flight  that  marked  the  begin- 
.ling  of  man's  conquest  of  traveltime  in 
loining  the  nations  and  continents  of 
this  world. 

I  hail  the  achievement  of  American  en- 
terprise. And  I  hail  the  achievement  of 
an  enterprising  American — Mr.  Juan  T. 
Trippe.  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Pan  American  Airways. 

Mr.  Trippe.  still  a  man  in  the  prime 
ot  life,  as  long  ago  as  1919,  shortly  after 
World  War  I,  saw  the  day  not  far  off 
vhen  that  new  device,  the  airplane,  de- 
veloped with  American  skill  and  man- 
aged by  engineering  geiiius.  would  spaii 
ihe  oceans  of  the  world  and  connect  the 
iiatlons  and  their  capital  cities  In  safe. 
sure,  and  swift  transportation. 

Man's  conquest  of  traveltime  has  been 
a  continuing  theme  since  the  time  v.  hen 
itic  earliest  men  found  they  could  tame 
horses  for  greater  speed  over  earth,  and 
0!*  sails  for  swifter  passage  over  the 
oceans. 

But  in  no  period  of  history  has  there 
iieen  so  accelerated  a  tempo  of  progress 
as  in  our  century.  It  has  seen  the  tran- 
ition  of  the  horse  and  buggy  to  the 
automobile,  from  wire  telegraph  to  radio 
and  television,  from  surface-bound 
transportation  to  the  free  higliroads  of 
the  ail — ajid  of  course  now  the  vast- 
("ss  of  interplanetary  .■space. 

No  steel  rails  have  to  be  laid  in  the 
sir'  no  roads  paved:  no  wires  strung. 
The  va.-it  airspaces  constitute  the  broad- 
est highway  to  all  the  world. 

But  ihi.";  highway  lay  waiting  for  cen- 
turies until  man  could  devise  means  of 
>islng  It. 

Man  did  just  that.  And  Juan  T. 
Trippe  and  his  chosen  group  of  brilliant 
young  men  were  among  those  who  did  It. 

Pan  American  Airways  had  begun 
shrlnkins;  the  earth  In  1927  with  90-mlle 
Sjchts  from  Key  West.  Fla..  to  Havana. 
The  routes  of  the  young  airline  grew 
Jjpldly.  It  established  headquarters  at 
■Jiwnl  and  sent  air  routes  out  across  the 
Caribbean,  into  Central  America  and 
south  America. 

But  Mr.  Trippe  was  looking  ahead, 
Planning  the  conquest  of  the  world's 
^)or  oceans.  He  and  his  associates 
Mose  the  biggest,  first,  the  mighty  Pa- 
tiac.  with  an  8,000-mUe  span. 
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The  launching  of  the  transpacific  serv- 
ice Involved  years  of  planning,  of  ex- 
perience in  long  distance,  over-ocean  fly- 
ing. In  navigation  and  in  meticulous 
preparation. 

By  1932,  Pan  American,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  youthful  president,  had 
been  conferring  with  aircraft  companies 
on  the  design  of  airplanes  capable  of 
safe,  long-distance  flights. 

In  that  year  Sikorsky  submitted  bids 
on  their  S-42  flying  boat  and  the  Glenn 
L.  Martin  Co.  on  their  M-130.  They 
were  accepted  by  Pan  American,  whose 
engineers  worked  closely  with  the  air- 
plane companies  in  the  planning,  design, 
and  construction  of  those  new,  and  for 
tlie  day.  giant  planes. 

This  coming  November  22  will  mark 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  fruit  of  those 
efforts.  On  that  day,  30  years  ago  in 
1935.  the  Martin  M-130  flying  boat, 
christened  the  "China  Clipper"  took  off 
from  the  waters  of  San  FrancLsco  Bay 
at  3:46  pjn.,  slowly  gained  altitude  over 
the  unfinished  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and 
headed  across  the  Pacific  for  Hawaii.  Its 
first  stop.  2.400  miles  away. 

The  seven-member  crew  in  that  ship 
were  as  follows:  Captain.  Edwin  C.  Mu- 
sick:  first  engineer.  C.  D.  Wright:  second 
engineer,  Victor  Wright:  radio  operator. 
William  Jarboe.  Jr.;  first  olBcer,  R.  O.  D. 
Sullivan:  second  officer,  George  King; 
navigator.  Fred  Noonan. 

It  reached  Honolulu  and  landed  in 
Pearl  Harbor  21  hours  later.  Today  that 
,;ame  flight  in  a  Pan  Am  jet  clipper  takes 
just  4  hours  and  55  minutes. 

After  a  stop  in  Hawaii  the  China  Clip- 
per flew  on  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippines, 
with  overnight  stops  at  Midway  and 
Wake  Islands,  and  at  Guam — islands 
where  Pan  Am  had  established  bases  and 
hotels. 

It  took  the  China  Clipper  6  days. 
7  hours  and  46  minutes  to  reach  Manila, 
with  a  flying  time  of  59  hours  and  48 
minutes. 

Today's  giant  jet  clippers,  flying  at 
550  miles  an  hour,  have  a  flying  time 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  of  16 
hours  and  10  minutes.  That  is  about 
one-fourth  of  the  time  of  the  old  China 
Clipper. 

At  the  departure  of  the  first  flight  of 
the  China  Clipper  from  the  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  in  the  area  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  125,000 
people  were  gathered  by  the  hills  of  the 
Golden  Gate  to  watch  the  event. 

Another  large  group  was  gathered  at 
the  launching  point,  where  Juan  T. 
Trippe  stood  with  a  group  of  dignitaries 
and  with  Pan  Am's  pioneering  crew, 
headed  by  its  chief  pilot  of  the  time, 
Capt.  Edwin  C.  Muslck,  lined  up  ready 
to  board. 

Mr,  Trippe  said: 

We  are  assembled  here  today  to  dedicate 
regular  commercial  air  service  acrosa  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and 
the  Orient,  on  area  extending  one-third  the 
way  around  the  world. 

I  might  add  that  It  did  not  take  Mr. 
Trippe  long  to  establish  service  clear 
around  the  world.  That  came  In  1947, 
after  World  War  n. 


James  A.  Farley,  then  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, was  a  key  figure  at  the  dockside  of 
the  China  Clipper.    He  said  r 

A  new  chapter  In  aviation  history  Is  be- 
ing written. 

He  then  read  a  telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  said: 

Please  convey  to  the  people  of  the  Paclflo 
coast  the  deep  Interest  and  heartfett  con- 
gratulations of  an  alr-mlnded  sailor.  Even 
at  this  distance  I  thrill  to  the  wonder  of  It 
aU. 

Now,  30  years  later,  I  can  echo  the 
words  of  these  eminent  figtires.  That 
event  was  a  milestone — its  30th  anniver- 
sary is  a  significant  event. 

We  all  understand  what  it  means  to 
span  the  oceans  between  nations  and 
continents  and  join  the  peoples  of  the 
world  by  the  speed  of  jet  airplanes.  Yet 
the  progress  of  aviation  has  a  signifi- 
cance on  the  home  grounds  which  many 
of  us  may  not  t>e  aware  of  in  its  full  meas- 
ure. That  is  the  economic  impact  of  a 
great  airline  on  the  communities  where 
its  activities  center. 

When  Pan  American  Airways  launched 
that  first  flight  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
the  airline  was  justly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  a  total  of  3.000  employees  in 
the  continental  United  States,  in  the 
Caribbean,  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

A  handful  of  these  3,000  were  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and  a  few  more 
at  the  airline's  stations  in  Hawaii,  Mid- 
way, Wake,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  figiuei  to- 
day. The  airlhie  now  ha.s  a  total  of 
25.000  employees  througliout  the  world. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  aiea,  where 
the  fu-.-^t  transpacific  flight  was  latmched, 
there  Is  a  total  of  2,600  employees,  with 
a  majority  living  in  San  Mateo  County. 
Their  annual  payroll  is  $29  million,  most 
of  It  spent  in  the  area  where  the  em- 
ployees live — San  Mateo  County  and  the 
peninsula.  San  Francisco  and  some  ad- 
joining communities. 

Disbursement  through  local  purchase 
is  in  excess  of  S4  million  annually. 

Half  a  million  dollars  a  year  is  spent 
for  advertising  In  local  newspapers,  TV. 
radio,  and  magazines.  That  Is  In  the  bay 
area  alone. 

Ground  property  is  valued  at  $3  mil- 
lion and  total  investment  at  $8.5  million. 

Annual  taxes  in  the  bay  area  last  year 
were  S360.000. 

Thus  more  than  S33  million  Is  pumped 
directly  into  the  economic  arteries  of 
the  bay  area. 

The  amounts  that  travelers  spend 
passing  through  San  Francisco  en  route 
to  overseas  points  or  returning  from 
abroad,  on  hotels,  meals,  transportation, 
and  other  services,  has  not  been  esti- 
mated.   But  it  is  a  considerable  factor. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOLrN'GER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  I  wish  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  paylnc  appropriate  tribute;  to 
Mr.  Juan  T.  Trippe.  a  distingTilshed 
.American,  and  his  great  organization, 
Pan-American  World  Airways  Corp., 
as  we  approach  the  30th  armlversary 
of  the  pioneering  efforts  of  this  great 
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organization  and  those  people  who  had 
vision,  and  success  behind  the  vision, 
to  establish  this  great  Institution,  and 
for  the  contribution  that  it  has  made  to 
our  Nation  and  to  the  world.  I  think  it 
!.s  well  known  that  this  organization  has 
cooperated  through  the  years  with  our 
own  Government,  including  the  State 
Dcpartmfnt  and  the  Executive  Offices, 
in  bringinz  the  nations  closer  together. 
I  believe  the  appropriate  tribute  to  Mr. 
Trippe  and  hfs  great  organization  should 
be  paid,  as  they  have  brought  by  actual 
demonstration  ajid  afipUcation.  actual 
experience  in  the  field  of  transportation, 
this  new  technique  into  use.  His  vision 
at  the  time  far  exceeded  what  one  actu- 
ally could  have  expected  We  are  think- 
ing now  of  EOins  from  jets  into  super- 
sonics,  and  future  developments  In  avia- 
tion will  do  much  toward  bringing  the 
nations  of  the  world  together.  This  is 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  vision  of  Mr. 
Trippe  and  his  associates  in  the  organi- 
zation of  this  pioneering  institution. 
Pan-American  World  Airways.  I  salute 
him  for  the  tremendous  contribution  he 
has  made  and  his  organization  for  what 
they  have  done  for  oiu"  country. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  hts 
contribution  because  that  committee 
does  have  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
aviation. 

Aviation  today  Is  thus  not  only  a  major 
factor  In  knitting  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  closer  ties,  but  is  a  prime  mover 
in  the  local  economies  where  it  operates. 
And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  hail  Pan 
American  Airways  and  its  contribution 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world.  I  hall  its 
founder  and  guiding  genius.  Mr.  Juan  T. 
Trippe.  and  I  hall  his  associates,  who. 
working  together  as  a  team,  brought  to 
the  United  States  the  honor  of  being 
the  pioneer  nation  in  the  launching  of 
International  flying,  which  is  now  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  our  world. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  CaUIornla. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  kind  re- 
marks with  reference  to  Pan  American 
Airways  and  the  development  pioneered 
by  Juan  Trippe. 

I  should  like  also  to  add  a  personal 
touch.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  pres- 
ent at  Oakland  Airport  at  the  time  the 
China  Clipper  left,  and  was  present  when 
Postmaster  General  Farley  put  the  mall 
sack  on  its  first  trip  overseas. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
this  Diane  was  built  by  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Co.  That  day  in  October  was 
exactly  25  years  from  the  day  Glenn  L. 
Martin  made  his  first  flight  at  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.  It  was  another  milestone,  in  the 
25  years  from  the  first  flight  of  Glenn  L. 
Martin  at  Santa  Ana  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  China  Clipper. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Gienn  L. 
Martin  make  his  first  plane,  fly  his  first 
plane,  and  also  of  seeing  the  China  Clip- 
per make  its  first  trip  across  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Orange  County  for  his  tribute  and 


for  his  relation  of  persona!  experiences 
with  respect  to  this  first  flight. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  compUment  my  col- 
league from  California  the  other  gentle- 
man from  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the 
ocean,  on  this  tribute  to  Pan  American 
Airways  and  Mr.  Juan  Trippe.  I  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 
I  rise  for  one  purpose,  which  is  to  add 
my  compliments  for  the  valuable  con- 
tribution they  make  in  the  CRAF  con- 
tribution to  the  armed  sei-vices  in  the 
military  flylne  of  freight  and  personnel. 


MTLTTARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1966 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H.R.  10323.  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    iMr. 
Albert).     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  CHAIRMAN  AT- 
TE\0>TS  TO  VETO  GREAT  SOCIETY 
PROGRAMS      WITH      POLICY      OF 
TIGHT    MONEY.    HIGH    INTEREST 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  7, 
1965. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  decided  to  veto 
the  Great  Society? 

Sadly.  Mr.  Martin  possesses  the  power 
to  do  just  that.  By  default  and  by  inac- 
tion the  Congress  through  the  years  has 
let  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its 
small  band  of  big  banker  allies  assume 
this  powerful  role. 

Today,  Mr.  Martin  is  in  a  position  to 
nullify  virtually  every  piece  of  worth- 
while economic  legislation  approved  by 
this  Congress.  The  89th  Congress  has 
been  described  by  President  Johnson  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  Editorial  v.riteT3  have 
justifiably  lauded  the  amazing  record  of 
the  first  session 

This  Congress  has  given  new  hope  to 
millions  of  people  through  the  war  on 
poverty  and  economic  development  leg- 
islation. 

This  Congress  has  approved  billions  for 
a  forward  looking  housing  program  so 
badly  needed  by  both  the  rural  and  urban 
areas  of  the  country. 


This  Congress  hsis  recognized  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  by  expanding  the  social 
security  program  to  include  medical  care 
It  has  given  importamt  new  impetus  to 
the  country's  efforts  to  catch  up  witt 
classroom  construction  and  other  educa- 
tional needs. 

This  list  is  long.  It  is  a  proud  recort 
of  accomplishment.  It  is  one  which  I  am 
sure  the  history  books  will  treat  in  lauda- 
tory terms. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  historians  v.C 
wonder  and  question  why  a  Congress  s:. 
concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  peopl* 
did  nothing  on  monetao'  policy— the  orr 
item  which  touches  every  Ojnsumt. 
every  businessman,  every  facet  of  th> 
economy. 

M.^RTIN  CAK  WIPE  OtTT  X.EC1SLATXVE  CAUfi 

The  Nation's  policies  on  money  car. 
make  or  break  any  of  these  programs 
The  Congress  can  work  months  draftini 
and  finally  enacting  a  measure  to  cut  ex- 
cise taxes.  William  McChesney  Mani.' 
and  his  Open  Market  Committee,  w  ilhou' 
asking  anyone,  can  wipe  this  out  by  sim- 
ply tightening  the  money  supply  anc 
forcing  the  interest  rates  up. 

The  Congress  can  pass  laws  and  appro- 
priate money  to  fight  poverty  and  to  helt 
put  people  to  work.  Mr.  Martin's  group 
can  tighten  the  supply  of  money,  raise 
interest  rates,  and  make  it  impossible  ft.- 
the  small  and  medium  sized  business  t 
find  capital.  The  result:  more  unem- 
ployment and  more  poverty. 

The  volume  of  money  and  the  rateo! 
interest  are  the  critical  factors  in  the  de- 
termination of  consumer  spending  or. 
durable  goods  and  housing  and  of  bad- 
ness borrowings  and  Investment.  I: 
turn,  this  spending  by  consumers  c:. 
housing,  automobiles,  refrigerators.  TA 
sets,  and  by  business  en  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  inventories  plays  a  ciijclal  r;..» 
in  determining  whether  we  have  ■ 
healthy  economy.  Including  full  employ- 
ment, stable  prices,  maximum  produ  • 
tlon,  and  more  important,  whether  or  Dc: 
individual  Americans  have  adequa'- 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

It  Is  the  Federal  Open  Market  Coir.- 
mittee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  SystfC 
that  controls  the  volimie  of  money  ai.: 
interest  rates  In  our  economy.  Whe-': 
they  want  to  increase  money  and  lowf 
interest,  the  Committee  simply  instrure 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  k 
buy  U.S.  Government  securities.  Con- 
versely, when  the  Committee  wants  V- 
cut  the  flow  of  money  and  rake  Inte:- 
est.  it  instructs  the  New  York  bant  t> 
sell  Government  securities.  This  sys- 
tem provides  the  Federal  Reserve  life  c- 
death  control  over  basic  decisions  of  tlif 
economy. 

WUIlam  McChesney  Martin  has  wii 
this  power  to  the  fullest.  Mr  Martin  li 
a  resotirceful  and  adroit  Chaiiman.  Hf 
understands  power  and  its  use. 

Mr.  Martin  no  longer  makes  any  2- 
tempt  to  hide  this  considerable  po«f- 
He  told  our  Joint  Economic  Commit'^ 
only  last  February: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  lias  the  autio"' 
lly   to   set    Independently   of   the   PreslilK' 
even  despite  the  President. 
If  nothing  else,  Mr.  Martin  is  cawtti 
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rXSEXAL  HESEBVE  BOARD   CHAtKUAN  rSES  l>OWCB 
TO  UNDiatCin"  JOHNSON   ADNUNISTBATION 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  charge  here  today  that 
William  McChesney  Martin  is  using  this 
power  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  nullify,  to  undercut,  and 
to  block  many  of  the  economic  benefits 
flowing  from  the  programs  of  the  John- 
son administration  and  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Martin  has  embarked  on  another 
deliberate  round  of  tightemng  the  sup- 
ply of  money,  pushing  interest  costs  up 
and  slowing  the  economy.  He  has.  in 
effect,  placed  a  "Russian"  veto  on  the 
Great  Society. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
big  bankers  are  now  attempting  to  ac- 
complisli  through  their  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  what  they  failed  to  ac- 
complish at  the  polls  last  November.  The 
big  banks  in  New  York  make  no  secret 
of  their  opposition  to  the  Great  Society. 
One  day.  the  First  National  City  Bank 
ui  New  York  issues  a  long  statement  de- 
nouncing the  administration's  farm  pro- 
?rams.  A  few  weeks  later,  another  big 
bank,  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust, 
makes  a  slashing  attack  on  the  Nation's 
social  security  program.  They  hold  hard 
and  f-a-st  to  the  theory  that  "what's  good 
for  the  banks  must  certainly  be  good  for 
the  country." 

Now  these  big  banks  control  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  under  our  present 
monetary  policies.  Mr.  Martin,  of  course, 
is  one  of  them — right  out  of  the  New 
York  financial  community. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman.  I  am  quite 
conMnced  that  he  believes  as  he  acts. 
Quite  frankly.  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin would  have  made  a  great  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  for  Barry  Gold- 
water.  Had  GoIdwat*r  won  the  election, 
Mr.  Martin  would  have  been  much  in 
tune  with  the  economic  thinking  of  the 
President. 

But.  Barry  Goldwater  did  not  win  and 
Mr.  Martin's  policies  and  philosophies 
are  not  in  tune  with  those  of  the  man 
ffho  did  win  that  election. 

MARTIN  SHOUI.D  RESIC.V 

Earlier  this  year.  I  called  for  the  res- 
lenation  of  Mr.  Martin  because  I  did  not 
feel  he  was  in  accord  with  the  policies 
of  this  administration.  The  actions  of 
tiie  Federal  Reserve  Board  since  that 
time  have  reinforced  my  feelings.  Again 
today.  In  the  interest  of  the  country,  I 
'-uggest  that  Mr.  Martin  tender  his  res- 
ignation. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  public  expects 
a  President  to  keep  on  a  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet 
»ho  might  oppose  his  administration. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  want 
the  President  saddled  with  the  top  deci- 
sionmaker on  monetary  policy  who  is 
diabolically  opposed  to  the  policies  and 
procrams  of  the  administration. 

Mr  Martin  brought  his  opposition  to 
t^'e  Johnson  administration  out  in  the 
Wn  in  June  in  New  York  when  he  did 
Ws  best  to  talk  the  country  into  a  reces- 
sion. He  did  much  to  bring  on  a  tempo- 
^r/  "Martin  Market."  However,  thanks 
to  the  public's  overwhelming  confidence 
In  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Martin's  state- 
ments caused  only  a  momentary  flurry. 
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Much  more  important  are  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  quiet  ttehlnd-the-scenes 
moves  toward  a  new  version  of  the  tight 
money  poUcy  in  recent  months.  Sud- 
denly there  has  been  an  upward  spurt 
of  interest  rates  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds.  At  the  same  time  the  net 
free  reserves  of  the  Federal  Reser\'e 
banks  have  been  pushed  down  to  a  $150 
to  $200  million  negative  position.  For 
at  least  the  last  6  months  the  net  free 
reserves  have  been  negative.  Further, 
the  money  supply  has  not  been  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  to  insure  continuing  in- 
creases in  economic  activity. 

As  recently  as  August  10.  not  a  single 
long-term  Government  bond  was  yielding 
more  than  4'-4  percent,  the  statutory 
rate  ceiling.  By  September  1,  no  less 
than  eight  different  long-term  Issues 
were  selling  below  par  and  thus  yielding 
In  excess  of  4^4  percent. 

ATTEMPT    TO    IMPOSE   TIGHT    MONEY    POLICY 

This  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee. Simply  put.  it  is  an  attempt  by  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin  ana  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  impose  a  tight  money, 
high  Interest  policy  on  the  country  in 
defiance  of  the  stated  objectives  of  this 
administration. 

Mr.  Martin  shies  away  from  the  ex- 
pression, "tight  money"  apparently 
recognizing  that  this  is  not  popular  «ith 
the  general  public.  Appearing  before 
the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
m;ttee,  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
described  his  recent  monetary  moves  as 
a  "less  easy  "  policy.  As  I  told  him  then, 
'less  easy"  in  my  book  means    "tight." 

Even  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  In 
its  August  Issue  is  forced  to  make  note  of 
these  trends.  It  says  In  part,  "long-term 
Interest  rates  have  bee.i  subject  to  up- 
ward pressures  at  times  this  year,"  and 
"Yields  on  State  and  local  Government 
bonds  turned  up  sharply  after  February" 
and  "since  midyear,  earliest  advances 
have  been  maintained,  and  recently  some 
yields — Including  those  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds — have  moved  up  further." 

These  policies  have  an  immediate  and 
serious  effect  on  the  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, within  the  last  2  weeks  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics,  an  Important 
defense  contractor,  canceled  Indefinitely 
a  $30  million  bond  offering  because  of 
significantly  higher  long-term  Interest 
rates.  Corporate  borrowers  must  pay  al- 
most 5-percent  Interest  for  long-term 
funds.  The  money  market  banks  are 
starved  for  funds  and  are  resorting  to 
all  sorts  of  unorthodox  and  possibly 
detrimental  devices  to  raise  quick  cash 
to  serve  customer's  needs.  At  the  end 
of  this  speech.  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
article  from  the  September  7  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  describes  some 
of  the  banks'  desperate  efforts  to  find 
money. 

Without  question,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Is  galloping  off  in  one  direction 
and  the  administration  In  another. 

MARTIN     DEFIES     ADMINTSTB.ATION     POLICIES 

The  Federal  Reserve  Boards  efforts  to 
reconstruct  their  tight  money  line  files 
In  the  face  of  repeated  statement*  by 
this  administration  in  favor  of  plentiful 


credit  at  reasonable  interest.  The  eco- 
nomic report  of  the  President  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  January 
said: 

Throughout  the  current  expansion  raone- 
tary  policy  has  supported  the  objectives  of 
fiscal  policy  by  malntiiinlng  a  re:idy  avall- 
ahllity  of  credit,  thus  accommodai'.ng  an 
expansion  of  demand. 

The  report  also  said: 

Although  U.S.  sbort-tcrm  interest  rates 
have  been  nudged  upward  to  prevent  an  out- 
flow of  interest-sensitive  fund.=.  seekln?  high- 
er rewards  abroad,  policy  has  endeavored  to 
uvold  trnnsmisfiion  of  these  pressures  to  the 
long-term  market  (crucial  for  domestic  in- 
vestment! and  to  maintain  a  ready  avail- 
ability   of   credit   relative   to   demand 

Mr.  Martin  chooses  to  ignore  these  pol- 
icies. 

Once  again,  we  have  a  prime  example 
of  the  folly  of  allowing  cur  mjnetary 
policy  to  be  controlled  largely  by  the 
bankers  in  disregard  of  a  public  policy 
a;>  enunciated  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  Introduced  H.R.  11. 
designed  to  correct  this  situation  and  to 
return  control  of  the  money  policy  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

My  bill  would  make  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
coterminous  with  the  President's  tenure 
and  would  reduce  the  members  of  the 
Federal  ReseiTe  Board  from  seven  to 
Ave.  and  their  terms  from  14  to  5  years. 
Under  this  bill,  the  President  would  be 
able  to  choose  a  Board  that  would  work 
In  harmony  with  the  economic  policies 
and  programs  of  the  administration. 

It  IS  perfectly  absurd  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  Congress  can  determine 
whether  this  country  is  at  v.ar  or  peace, 
when  and  where  young  men  sh.all  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  combat,  whether 
nuclear  bombs  are  to  be  dropped  or  not. 
how  many  billions  should  be  assessed 
in  taxation,  and  how  much  money 
should  be  spent  for  all  facets  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  yet  have  absolutely  no  con- 
trol over  the  money  supply  and  the  cred- 
it of  the  most  influential  and  economi- 
cally powerful  nation  on  earth. 

HA.    11    WOL'LD   PLT    fXPERAL    RESERVE    IN    TVNE 
WTTH   ADMINISTRATION 

H.R.  11  would  coordinate  the  Nation's 
money  policy  with  the  general  economic 
goals  of  the  administration  by  requiring 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  report  regularly 
to  Congress  on  its  activities  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  economic  pro- 
grams. Also  the  bill  would  abolish  the 
Open  Market  Committee  which  deter- 
mines the  extent  of  the  money  supply 
through  its  bond  purchases  and  sales. 
and  vest  this  power  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  directly.  In  this  way.  the 
Board  would  be  directly  responsible  for 
its  actions  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  this  most  vital  area  of  monetary- 
policy. 

The  bill  would  call  for  repayment  in 
full  of  the  nonproprietary  Federal  Re- 
serve stock  now  m  the  hands  of  the  pri- 
vate banks.  This  would  put  to  rest  for 
all  time  the  spurious  allegations  that 
have  been  pushed  off  on  the  American 
people — that  the  private  commercial 
batUcs  own  the  system.     The  retirement 
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of  ihe  Federal  Reserve  stock  would  pre- 
vent the  myth  of  bank  Q'Ancrship  from 
beins  perpetuated. 

Thi-'  bill  further  provides  for  an  an- 
nual audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem by  the  General  Accountm?  Oilicc. 
It  is  ridiculous  that  no  independent  or 
^overnmrntRl  audit  ha;  ever  been  made 
■r:  Amcrxa's  central  bankln-r  system 
-\cc  its  inception  five  decades  ago.  The 
lianker.s  opposed  to  improving  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  do  not  favor  sucli 
an  audit,  yet  bankers  are  Uie  first  to 
require  a  satlsfartory  audit  of  those  who 
seek  to  borrow  money  from  the  banks. 

H.R.  11  would  also  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  turn  all  of  Its  revenue  over 
to  the  Treasury  and  annually  receive  Its 
needed  funds  for  operations  \1a  the 
traditional  coneresslonal  authorization 
and  appropriation  route. 

It  Is  interesting  to  look  at  the  specific 
situation  at  the  present  time  as  It  af- 
fects President  Johnson.  Of  the  present 
seven  members  of  the  Board,  the  first  ex- 
piration date  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  Canby 
Balder.^ton.  whose  term  expires  January 
31.  1966.  The  second  is  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Shepardson,  whose  term  expires  January 
31.  1968.  Thereafter,  the  expiration 
dates  extend  on  up  throueh  1978  as  fol- 
lows; Mr.  William  McC.  Martin.  Jr.. 
January  31.  1970:  Mr.  Sherman  J.  Mal- 
sel,  January  31.  1972:  Mr.  Dewey  Daane, 
January  31,  1974:  Mr.  George  W.  Mit- 
chell. January  31.  1976;  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Robertson.  January  31.  1978. 

It  is  evident  that  this  schedule  of 
terms  precludes  the  President  from  ever 
appointing  a  Board  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  two  reappointments  In  his  first 
term  and.  assuming  a  second  term,  he 
would  have  one  reappointment  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  second  term  while  the 
fourth  would  not  come  up  until  his  last 
vear  of  ofHce. 

With  this  situation.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  takes  Its 
defiant  attitude  toward  the  President's 
poUcv.  Mr.  Martin  and  his  colleagues 
are  also  protected  by  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  pulblc.  and  1  fear  much  of  the 
"  Con-ress,  regard  monetarj-  policies  as 
complicated,  complex  problems,  best  to 
be  avoided. 

BANKS  rosTTR  lOt*  OF   JIONETARY   COMVttUITY 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  concept  of  com- 
olexitv  has  been  fostered  by  the  big  banks 
m  hopes  of  keeplnn  this  whole  issue  in 
the  dark  It  is  an  issue,  however,  which 
•ouches  the  Uvcs  of  every  citizen  every 
iav  No  one  c^e.-.pes  the  consequences 
of  our  monetary  policy  whether  it  be 
-  iX)d  01'  bad. 

Interest  rates  have  a  tremendous  effect 
on  the  wcU-beinc  of  evei-y  citizen.  Our 
total  national  debt,  public  and  private, 
is  S1.3  trlllicii  A  1  percent  interest  rate 
on  Uiis  amount  is  S13  billion.  This  con- 
veys some  idea  of  the  tremendous  lever- 
ase  that  the  prevailing  level  of  Interest 
can  exert.  It  i.s  not  too  much  to  say  that 
an  arbitrary  increase  in  interest  rates 
automatically  sentences  millions  of 
workers  to  unemplojTnent  and  business- 
men to  bankruptcy. 

So  Ions  as  our  most  important  institu- 
tion remains  under  banker  domination 
an.',  beyond  the  reach  of  executive  and 


legislative  control,  our  welfare  is  im- 
periled. In  my  view,  ttie  most  impoi'tant 
economic  and  governmental  problem  fac- 
ing the  Nation  today  Is  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate rehabilitation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  Sjstem.  so  that  It  is  BRain  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  actinK  through 
their  elected  representatives. 

II  the  big  bankers  are  ab'.e  to  have 
their  way  they  will  continue  to  encom-age 
monetary  policies  that  will  produce  larg- 
er and  larger  public  debt  and  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates.  If  they  have  their 
way.  our  national  debt  will  be  $600  bil- 
lion in  1.5  years,  which,  at  a  6  percent 
ratf  of  interest,  will  cost  the  taxijayers 
S36  billion  a  year.  This  would  mean  that 
so  much  of  Federal  revenues  would  be 
required  for  debt-carrying  charges  that 
insufficient  funds,  if  any  at  all.  would  be 
available  for  veteraas'  programs,  social 
welfare,  housing,  community  health,  and 
the  many  other  services  needed  by  our 
people. 

MonetaiT  policy  is  the  public's  busi- 
ness and  it  should  not  be  controlled  ab- 
solutely by  a  handful  of  bureaucrats 
opernUng  independently  of  everyone  but 
the  big  bankers. 

I  say  that  the  Congre.ss  should  remove 
William  McChesney  Marthis  power  of 
veto. 

An  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  September  7.  1965.  follows: 
IProm  the  v;all  Street  Journal.  Sept.  7,  I965| 
Othsk  Banks  May  Follow  Those  ik  New 

York  Now  OmaiNo  Short-Teum  Promis- 

soRT   Notes 


Major  h.Hnks  over  the  country  are  giving 
more  serious  consideration  to  offering  shon- 
torra  promissory  notes  now  that  most  leading 
New  York  City  banks  have  moved  Into  that 
method  of  obtaining  funds. 

Some  non-New  York  banks  that  already 
have  been  putting  out  such  notes  In  limited 
amounts  are  laying  plans  to  Increase  their 
volume.  And  others  that  haven't  yet  Issued 
any  see  the  New  York  development  as  an 
Inducement  to  enter  the  fleld. 

These  trends  were  evident  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  canvass  of  bankers'  reactions  In  large 
cities  lo  last  week's  move  In  New  York. 

The  list  or  banks  In  New  York,  the  Na- 
tloii's  main  bunking  center,  that  are  ready 
to  offer  large  denomination  nonnegotlable 
notes  to  corporate  customers  grew  over  the 
weekend  with  the  addlUon  of  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co 

Earlier  entries  there  were  Morgan  Guaran- 
ty Trust  Co,,  Chose  Manhattan  Bank,  Chem- 
ical Bank  New  York  Trust  Co  ,  Irving  Trust 
Co  ,  Bankers  Trust  Co..  and  Marine  Midland 
Grace  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

In  Dallas,  James  W.  Keay,  an  executive 
vice  president  of  Republic  National  Bank, 
said:  "These  promissory  notes  could  become 
un  important  new  source  of  funds  for  banks. 
We're  watching  their  use  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest." 

Short-term  promissory  notes  as  a  method 
of  bank  financing  came  Into  use  about  a 
year  ago,  when  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, who  rcgi'lstes  tedertdly  chartered  "na- 
tional" banlts,  gave  permission  to  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston  to  Issue  such  paper. 
Since  the  Boston  bank  acted  last  Septem- 
ber, several  other  banks  In  major  cities,  in- 
cluding Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  took  like 
action.  These  banks'  notes  are  negotiable. 
meaning  they  can  be  sold  before  maturity  In 
a  secondary  market  comprised  mainly  of 
New  York  securities  dealers.  However,  the 
volume  of  notes  outstanding  has  grown 
slowly,  and  the  present  total  Is  estimated  at 
about  S300  million. 


These  no'es.  Issued  normally  for  less  than 
ao  da>-5,  are  the  Utesi  method  developed  hj 
banlss  to  obtain  funds  .'or  their  operatl.jM, 
an  eiirller  innova-jon  was  negotiable  cortifl. 
cates  of  deposit,  usually  of  longer  tfnn 
maturity.  The  notes  have  one  advantage  over 
CD's  In  that  they  don't  require  the  bank  to 
rnaint^ir.  the  4  pe^-cent  reserve  that  Is  iieces- 
siiafli^r  "time"  deposits  which  the  CD'j 
rt^ff^wut.  Also,  the  notes  are  not  sub- 
ject t/>  Federal  interest  rate  ceilings  that  ap- 
ply on  deposits;  such  limits  fcrbld  the  pny- 
ment  of  more  than  4  percent  on  time  de- 
posits held  for  less  than  90  days  and  *'i  pv- 
cent  for  longer  time  deposits. 

At  Pittsburgh  National  Bank,  which  li..i 
been  iesumg  limited  amounts  of  »hort-tetr.i 
notes,  Edwin  Yeo.  vice  president  In  I'ne  in- 
vestment, division,  iiald  the  New  York  bans^' 
action  should  make  the  notes  "a  money  mj:- 
ket  Instrument  that  will  become  more  wWe;; 
used  as  corporate  trensurcrs  become  more  s.c- 
cusi»ined  to  this  vehicle." 

Two  other  major  Pittsburgh  ixmks.  Mclloa 
National  Bank  &  Tru.5t  Co.  and  Western 
PennsylvanUi  National  Bank,  have  not  jt-t  is- 
sue any  short-term  notea  but  said  Cm 
might  consider  that  move  it  they  saw  a  rited 
for  It. 

In  Chicago.  Continental  Illinois  Nation^: 
Bank  &  Trust  Co,  said  It  has  been  Issuing 
negotiable  notes  for  3  or  4  months  "but  onlv 
In  the  under-30-day  range."  "Promlssor? 
notes  enable  you  to  compete  for  funds  and 
essentially  are  Just  another  pool  of  montv 
tliat  can  be  tapped  when  needed,"  a  Cm- 
tlnental  spokesman  said.  He  commtniwl 
that  the  New  York  b-inks'  action  ■Oiould 
make  the  notes  more  popular  with  corporate 
investors. 

At  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  which 
has  been  Issuing  negotiable  short-term  notes 
for  ai>out  a  year,  an  offlclni  said  the  b.ir]i 
would  like  to  expand  Its  volimie  but  leelsUit 
market  for  the  notes  is  "rather  UmiiKl.' 
partly  because  some  corporation  boards  hatt 
not  autbortzed  their  treasurers  to  tnveirt  Is 
the  notes. 

United  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  hsi 
Issued  »23  million  of  negotiable  short-tenn 
notes  since  last  December,  mostly  In  maturi- 
ties of  5  or  6  months  to  a  year,  accordm? 
to  H,  V.  Grice,  executive  vice  president  Mr 
Grlce  said  the  bank  is  considering  furtHer 
Issues  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  but  hisal 
any  specific  plans  at  present. 

Another  Los  Angeles  Institutlou.  tJnlon 
Bank,  said  it  Is  giving  "serious  consideration" 
to  shDft-term  notes  but  hasn't  yet  Issued  ?,ny. 
Security  First  National  Bank,  also  in  Ljs 
Angeles,  said  it  does  not  see  any  need  "at  i^ 
time"  for  the  funds  the  notes  would  bring 
in.  but  sdded:  "If  a  need  for  additional  capi- 
tal does  develop  In  the  future  constderotlon 
would  probably  be  given  to  this  type  ol 
rinanclng." 

Big  San  FrancLsco  banks,  including  Bsni 
of  America,  the  Nation's  largest,  indicated 
they  currently  haven't  any  plans  lor  note 
Issues.  "We  Just  don't  see  any  need  at  tlif 
moment."  a  Bank  of  America  spokesman 
said.  Wells  Fargo  Bnnk  and  Crocker-CitizeM 
National  Bink  said  their  recent  Isrge-sral' 
issues  of  long-term  capit-il  notes  have  prtv- 
vlded  them  with  enough  lendable  cash  to 
make  short-term  borrowing  unnece-isr^ 
Crocker-Citizens'  Lssue  in  April  196* 
amounted  to  SiOO  million,  and  Wells  Fargo 
mirkoted  S~5  million  of  capital  notes  ana 
$25  million  of  mortgage  notes  later  last  year 
First  National  of  Boston,  earliest  in  tse 
field  with  short-term  notes,  had  about  *» 
million  of  bills  and  notes  payable  June  30: 
while  this  amount  included  some  other  itein* 
Informed  sources  said  the  major  part  «-' 
negotiable  notes.  Current  rates  of  First  di 
Boston,  on  the  basis  of  yield  to  maturity.  W 
4  04  percent  on  notes  due  In  30  to  89  dsp 
and  4.5  percnt  on  those  due  in  90  days  V 
a  ••esr. 
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While  tile  Comptroller's  ruling  of  a  year 
ago  opened  the  way  for  national  banks  to 
Issue  shoit-term  unsecured  notes,  the  au- 
tbority  of  State-charterec'  Vanics  in  New 
York — a  group  that  liicludes  most  of  the 
large  New  York  City  banks — remained  in 
doubt.  That  uncerininty  was  cleared  up 
vlien  the  State  banking  department  10  days 
ago  ruled  it  would  consider  such  lOUs  legal 
provitled  they  are  in  units  of  not  less  than  ?1 
mlliiou  and  aren't  negotiable 

MHuy  other  States  apparently  haven't  an> 
jKgal  ^a^s  to  this  form  of  borrowing  by  State- 
chartered  banks.  So  far.  however,  only  a 
few  b.inks,  whether  under  State  or  Federal 
oiiarters,  liave  chosen  to  Issue  such  paper. 
In  this  as  in  some  other  phases  of  banking, 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  let  the  big 
.Vew  York  institutions  act  as  bellwethers  In 
new  ventures. 

lo  New  York,  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust, 
Tlilch  liad  souglit  the  banking  depaitmer.i 
nillng  and  was  Hrst  to  act  imder  it,  .'i,ild  It 
put  out  last  week  a  "modest  amount"  of 
notes  at  t\.i  percent  mostly  falling  due 
September  15.  The  other  leading  New  York 
tKinka,  with  tew  exceptions,  followed  its  lead; 
-.hey  said  they  will  have  notes  available  this 
wee  It 

An  exception  Is  First  National  City  Bank. 
Sew  York's  biggest  federally  ciiartered  bank, 
:t  h'jsn't  issued  any  short-term  notes  so  far 
under  the  Comptroller's  ruling  and  indicates 
.1  has,i't  yet  decided  whether  to  follow  the 
lend  of  its  local  competitors. 

Ou-i,ide  New  York  State,  most  banks  ap- 
pirently  aren't  under  the  restriction  to  non- 
aegctiaijle  issues  that  applies  in  New  York 
.mder  the  State  ruling.  Some  bankers  in- 
airated  they  felt  a  negotiable  note  will  be 
more  readUy  marketable  than  a  nonnegotl- 
abiu  one  and  might  carry  a  lower  interest 
rate.  They  reasoned  that  a  corporate  treas- 
urer is  Ukply  to  be  more  nttr&cted  to  a  note 
he  cm  sell  if  he  needs  his  casii  Ijefore  the 
maturity  date.  Some  others  questioned  the 
aerlou.^ness  of  that;  one  comment  was  to 
"he  eJTect  that  negotiability  isn't  of  much 
anporuince  on  a  note  that  runs  for  SO  days 
«•  lees. 
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TRADIN'G  STAMPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
BEBTj ,  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yor's 
Mr.  Wolff]  Is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
» report  today  to  this  distinguished  body 
ind  to  the  consumers  of  America  on  de- 
■elopments  at  the  recent  trading  stamp 
meeting  which  was  held  last  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 10.  in  New  York  City. 

I  liave  tried  without  success  to  get 
t:ading  stamp  representative^  to  meet 
»itli  an  informal  panel  of  my  colleagues. 
ifith  whom  I  am  privileged  to  be  asso- 
yated  in  this  Important  effort. 

We  have  tried  to  pierce  the  "stamp 
c-rtain"  witti  the  lance  of  truth. 

I  have  held  discussions  on  four  difter- 
ent  occasions,  in  ixith  Washington  and 
-Vew  York.  The  stamp  companies  have 
i»en  Invited  to  appear  at  every  meet- 
inc, 

I  even  moved  the  discussions  to  New 
'^ork  liecause  one  major  stamp  concern 
'iid  that  ray  inquiry  did  not  warrant  the 
«lJense  of  coming  to  Washington. 

Still,  not  one  single  stamp  company 
tifficial  has  deigned  to  come  before  us  and 
■i«Ip  unsnarl  the  confused  mess  of  statls- 
^M  and  misinformation  that  does  exist. 
'«  the  stamp  companies  apparently  felt 
^■7  Inquiry  important  enough  to  send 
ODservers. 


Some  sources  state  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  housewives  in  the  United 
States  now  save  stamps.  All  America  has 
a  stake  in  our  inquiry,  and  I  pledge  to 
persevere  until  every  facet,  every  obscure 
aspect,  of  tills  huge  promotion  is  thor- 
oughly known  to  Uie  vital  group  that 
makes  our  economy  go — the  .American 
consiuner. 

Last  Friday's  meeting  produced  some 
very  interesting  results,  I  am  Indebted 
to  my  eminent  colleague  the  Honorable 
Emanitel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  House 
JudiciaiT  Committee,  who  joined  me  In 
a  dialog  with  those  who  spoke  before  our 
group,  and  also  wish  to  thank  tlie  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Y,  Resnick  for  his  invalu- 
able help, 

Mr,  Bamett  Levy,  chief  of  the  consimi- 
er  fraud  division  of  the  New  York  State 
attorney  general's  office,  read  a  statement 
from  Attorney  General  Lefkowitz.  who 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

In  his  statement,  the  attorney  general 
pledged  full  support  and  cooperation  and 
urged  adoption  of  regulations  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  .stamp  companies 
presently  operating  in  many  areas  with- 
out control  or  regulation.  Mr.  Levy 
pointed  out  that  the  attorney  general 
has  proposed  regulatory  legislation  which 
has  passed  the  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture but  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  "technical  reasons."  Mr.  Levy 
also  said  that  there  have  been  more  than 
a  dozen  stamp  company  failures  in  re- 
cent years  with  the  public  being  left 
with  unredeemed  stamps  Mr.  Levy  also 
felt  that  redemption  of  stamps  for  casli 
would  be  a  good  thing.  Among  the  exec- 
utives who  accepted  the  invitation  to 
speak  with  us  were  two  representing 
supei-markcts  that  had  recently  dropped 
stamps. 

One  prominent  executive  of  a  lead- 
ing New  York  food  chain  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  discussing  the  effects  this 
promotional  device  had  upon  his  chain 
and  its  prices. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  of  business  life 
that  the  cost  of  trading  stamps  is  about 
2  to  3  percent  of  sales.  This  extra  cost 
must  be  either  absorbed  by  the  chain 
out  of  its  profits  or  the  cost  must  be 
passed  on  someplace  else.  With  the 
initial  Introduction  of  trading  stamps 
there  is  an  increase  in  volume:  hence 
the  cost  of  stamps  can  be  absorbed. 
However,  this  volume  increase  may  not 
continue  and  sooner  or  later  the  costs 
of  the  stamps  must  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  "This  became  more  evident." 
said  this  operator  "\then  the  chain 
dropped  stamps  and  announced  in  its 
ads  that  it  is  now  possible  to  reduce 
prices." 

When  saottTi  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
ad  placed  by  a  major  stamp  company  his 
comments  were  most  Interesting.  He 
pointed  out  that  first  of  all  the  headhne 
"Watch  Out  Mrs.  Consumer,  Somebody 
Is  Trying  To  Fool  You  Atiout  Trading 
Stamps"  is  quite  correct.  However,  he 
said:  "Many  of  the  supposed  factual 
statements  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
ad  were  quoted  out  of  context  and  would 
deserve  a  fuller  reading  before  comment 
could  be  made."  When  asked  If  the 
lowering  of  prices  was  merely  a  tempo- 
rary device,  as  implied  in  the  ad,  the 
executive  said  that  was  "just  not  so." 


Tiie  panel  was  also  advised  of  the  ex- 
traordinary contractual  arrangements 
his  company  made  with  the  stamp  com- 
pany to  protect  the  customers  doing 
business  with  the  chain.  Not  only  was 
the  stamp  company  made  to  post  a  bond 
to  cover  the  redemption  but  the  agree- 
ment also  provided  that  a  redemption 
center  would  remain  in  the  area  to  ac- 
commodate shoppers  still  holding  books. 
This  was  not  the  usual  contract  offered 
by  stamp  companies  and  "only  when 
given  these  iionbound  assurances  did  my 
company  agree  to  take  on  stamps." 

It  is  such  guarantees  that  must  be  en- 
forced if  the  public  is  to  be  safeguarded. 
Questions  were  also  raised  about 
whetlier  a  chain  could  cut  down  on  its 
noitnal  advertising  since  stamps  weie 
supposed  to  be  a  form  of  substitution  for 
such  ads.  This  was  alro  denied  by  the 
executive  who  pointed  out  that,  in  fact, 
they  had  to  advertise  even  more.  Some 
of  the  ads  were  cooperatively  paid  for 
by  the  stamp  company.  However,  when 
bonus  or  extra  stamp  offers  were  made. 
the  chain  had  to  absorb  the  entire  cost 
involved.  Many  times  competition  with 
other  chains  and  stamp  companies 
forced  us  to  offer  100-  and  200-,stamp 
bonuses  above  the  regular  stamps  offered 
Then,  too.  some  of  the  manufacturers 
had  bonus  stamps  included  with  the  sale 
of  their  particular  products.  All  this 
additional  advertising  cost  had  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  chain. 

An  executive  of  one  of  New  York's  larg- 
est cooperative  food  chains  then  dis- 
cussed his  company's  views  on  stamps 
and  said  they  have  resisted  attempts  of 
stamp  companies  to  invade  member 
stores.  They  could  not  give  stamps  and 
retain  their  current  low  prices.  He  jok- 
ingly expressed  concern  about  the  two 
large  chains  which  recently  gave  up 
stamps.  "Tliey  will  now  be  able  to  lower 
their  prices  to  where  our  prices  have  al- 
ways been."  he  said.  He  went  on  to  state 
categorically  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  controversial  trading  stamp  ad 
saying  it  was  "just  another  trading  stamp 
company  device  to  cover  up  truth" 

To  our  astonishment,  we  learned  that 
leading  newspapers  and  magazine.s  have 
carried  ads  inviting  anyone  to  start  their 
own  stamp  business.  The  ads  promise 
amazing  returns  for  nominal  invest- 
ments. In  fact,  it  was  revealed  by  this 
executive  that  he  and  a  group  of  asso- 
ciates invested  S300  in  one  of  these  ads 
and  after  1  year  had  a  cash  profit  of  al- 
most S40,000.  Can  you  Gentlemen 
imagine  the  profits  that  must  he  resided 
by  some  unscrupulous  men  who  u?e  this 
device  to  bilk  the  American  housewife? 
These  ads  are  placed  bv  printing  com- 
panies who  are  in  the  stamp  printing 
busine,";s.  Anyone  can  order  as  many 
stamps  as  they  wi.sh  at  any  face  value. 
Of  course,  legitimate  stamp  companies 
decry  such  practices  as  these,  though 
they  have  existed  and  probably  do  at  this 
very  moment,  but  since  stamp  companies 
are  not  required  to  furnish  any  figures  or 
responsiblUty.  they  can  go  right  on  cheat- 
ing an  imaware  public. 

An  executive  of  another  food  chain 
which  also  recently  gave  up  trading 
stamps  then  dlscus-sed  his  company's 
position  on  trading  stamps. 
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"We  took  In  stamps  origiimlly."  he 
stated,  "becaiise  It  was  the  trend  and  our 
C'lstomcrs  wanted  them." 

When  asked  If  prices  had  to  be  raised 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  additional 
expense  of  stamps  he  stated  that  prices 
were  not  raised  at  the  outset:  however. 
as  the  Impact  of  the  promotion  wore  o£E 
the  additional  cost  of  stamps  had  to  be 
passed  on  somewhere.  When  asked  if 
his  chain  was  able  to  lower  prices  now 
that  stamps  had  been  dropped,  he  replied 
that  his  present  ads  reflected  reductions 
on  thousands  of  items.  This  reduction  in 
price  would  have  been  Impossible  had  his 
chain  continued  to  offer  trading  stamps. 

Asked  for  comments  on  the  trading 
s:amp  company  ad.  he  said  that  by  and 
lars-e  the  statements  contained  were  just 
not  true.  He  also  stated  that  the  lower- 
Ins  of  prices  as  advertised  was  not  a 
temporary  move  on  the  part  of  the  chain 
but  was  made  possible  by  the  dropping  of 
stamps. 

When  asked  why  drop  the  stamps  now, 
he  replied  that  at  first  his  customers 
wanted  them  and  now  they  don't:  and  it 
was  the  pohcy  of  his  chain,  if  possible,  to 
always  give  the  customer  what  she  want- 
ed. 

Since  the  glamor  of  stamps  had  worn 
off.  she  now  wanted  the  best  possible 
prices" 

Also  appearing  before  the  panel  was 
an  attorney  who  related  his  experiences 
with  a  major  trading  stamp  company 
and  his  client,  a  trading  stamp  bank. 
The  trading  stamp  company  took  the 
position  that  it  was  iUegal  for  this  trad- 
ing stamp  bank  to  exchange  trading 
stamp  books  on  behalf  of  the  housewives 
who  wanted  to  make  such  exchanges. 
The  stamp  company  stated  that  the 
stamps  do  not  belong  to  the  housewife 
nor  the  stamp  bank  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  traded  or  exchanged  except  with 
the  issuing  stamp  company.  The  courts 
upheld  the  trading  stamp  company's 
right  to  retain  title  to  these  stamps.  So 
even  though  a  woman  has  paid  for 
stamps  she  doesn't  own  them  It  means 
a  rradin:i  stamp  company  at  its  will  can 
change  premium  values.  Think  for  a 
moment:  suppose  your  wife  decided  to 
save  for  a  TV  set  By  the  time  she  had 
accumulated  the  required  number  of 
books  the  trading  stamp  company 
changes  the  number  of  books  required 
and  she  is  forced  to  save  more.  It  could 
happen  that  an  unscrupulous  trading 
stamp  operator  could  have  her  save  for- 
ever by  kitiny  the  redemption  and  she 
would  never  get  the  T'V. 

The  title  always  remains  with  the 
stamp  company  and  that  it  Is  a  violation 
of  the  contract  to  trade,  swap,  exchange. 
or  even  throw  away  stamps.  Even 
though  a  woman  has  the  stamps  in  her 
possession,  those  stamps  belong  to  the 
stamp  company.  The  attorney  also  said 
that  his  client  had  a  roomful  of  worth- 
less stamps  from  hundreds  of  companies 
no  lon.eer  in  existence  'When  asked  if 
the  consumer  was  aware  of  the  condi- 
tions connected  with  the  stamps,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  these 
conditions  are  printed  In  small  tj^pe  In 
every  stamp  book  It  does  show  that  It 
pays  to  read  the  fine  print 
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'When  asked  If  the  attorney  had  any 
special  Interest  in  stamps,  he  said  that 
he  had  not.  However,  he  felt  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  clearly  show  Mrs. 
Shopper  who  reaDy  owns  the  stamps. 
What  seemed  most  unusual  to  this  at- 
torney was  the  s'lVorn  testimony  before 
the  court  of  a  stamp  company  official 
who  stated,  under  oath,  that  he  never 
heard  of.  nor  knew  of  any  case  where 
women  had  swapped  trading  stamps  with 
each  other  in  order  to  accumulate  "like" 
stamps.  It  had  been  my  experience, 
stated  the  attorney,  that  this  was  a 
rather  common  practice  among  house- 
wives and  certainly  widespread.  It  hap- 
pens in  areas  where  there  are  a  few 
stamp  companies  operating  In  a  neigh- 
borhood and  women  pick  up  small 
amounts  of  different  stamps  that  cannot 
be  redeemed  unless  a  book  is  filled. 

One  of  the  last  to  testify  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Car  Rental 
Agency.  This  gentleman  told  the  mem- 
bers that  his  company  was  the  only 
major  car  rental  company  using  trading 
stamps.  He  also  stated  that  rates  for 
rental  are  uniform  among  the  three 
major  car  rental  companies  and  that 
his  company  gives  stamps  to  the  cus- 
tomer as  rewards  for  doing  business  with 
his  company.  He  also  stated  that  since 
giving  stamps,  his  company  has  enjoyed 
almost  a  40-percent  increase  In  busi- 
ness which  they  could  only  attribute  to 
the  stamps.  When  asked  if  his  com- 
pany ever  did  business  with  the  U.S 
Government,  he  said  that  it  did.  He 
also  staled  that  trading  stamps  were 
accumulated  for  rental  of  cars  to  the 
Government  and  then  were  forwarded 
to  Government  agencies  who  presumably 
redeemed  the  stamps  for  gifts  to  be  given 
to  veteran  hospitals.  When  asked  if 
persons  using  credit  cards  were  also 
given  stamps,  he  said  "Yes." 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  gentlemen, 
that  the  stamp  companies'  own  contract 
states  that  these  trading  stamps  are  is- 
sued as  a  reward  in  exchange  tor  cash 
purchases  and  yet  they  blatantly  con- 
done a  practice  of  issuing  stamps  on 
credit  purchases  Dees  this  not  imply 
some  sort  of  double  standard  of  enforce- 
ment? 

Do  drivers  of  the  cars  always  get 
stamps?  "Yes"  again  was  the  answer. 
Do  drivers  of  Government  cars  also 
get  stamps?  "We  cannot  tell  who  peo- 
ple are  when  we  issue  the  stamps.  We 
give  them  to  everybody  who  rents  cars." 
In  response  to  this  statement.  Con- 
gressman Joseph  Y.  Resnick  asked  if  this 
practice  was  not  a  form  of  payola.  Con- 
gressman Resnick  continued  to  inquire 
as  to  just  who  is  getting  these  stamps 
that  the  United  States  is  paying  tor  and 
who  gets  the  stamps  these  drivers  get 
from  service  stations  when  they  buy  gas. 
"There  are  just  too  many  questions  that 
remain  unanswered."  he  said. 

.'\t  this  time.  1  again  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  answers  to  these  questions  are  cer- 
tainly available  from  the  stamp  com- 
panies who  chose  to  ignore  my  invitations 
to  sit  and  discuss  their  practices  before 
an  Impartial  panel  They  tell  me  in  cor- 
respondence that  they  have  already 
answered  all  the  questions  and  the  an- 


swers may  be  found  in  available  publica- 
tions. My  staff  has  searched  very  thor- 
oughly for  these  answers  but  there  are  no 
recent  authoritative  publications  on  this 
subject  that  provide  these  answers:  and 
most  of  those  current  publications  that 
do  exist  are  self-serving  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  stamp  companies  them- 
selves 

And  so  these  practices  continue 
Countless  stamp  companies  have  gone  out 
of  business  with  the  consumer  left  hold- 
ing the  worthless  stamps.  What  protec- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  Americsn 
housewife  against  these  e\11  practices? 
How  many  consumers  know  that  the 
stamps  they  save,  the  stamps  they  paste 
In  books,  the  stamps  they  pay  for  da  not 
even  belong  to  them  My  purpose  In 
holding  these  discussions  is  to  determine 
if  trading  stamps  are  in  any  way  con- 
tributing to  the  rising  cost  of  food  The 
answers  that  I  have  been  getting  to  date 
seem  to  be  self-evident,  but  it  would  also 
aopear  that  I  have  opened  a  Pandora's 
bjx  for  I  find  that  not  only  is  Mrs  House- 
wife deceived  by  some  of  the  practices, 
but  the  US.  Government  also  finds  itself 
in  the  business  of  collecting  trading 
stamps. 

Where  will  't  aU  end?  Is  It  not  about 
time  we  find  out  how  far  the  "Stampay- 
ola  "  racket  reaches?  H:)W  much  a.nd  at 
what  rate  have  the  Federal  excise  taxes 
and  local  sales  taxes  been  paid? 

Before  he  left.  Congressman  Celiej 
pledged  that  if  no  other  committee  of 
Congress  looked  into  the  trading  stamp 
matter,  then  his  Jud^c'ary  Committee 
would— a  pledge  for  which  I  am  deeply 
grateful,  for  what  I  have  discivered 
abwt  some  of  the  practices  of  some  of 
the  trading  stamp  companies  merits  a 
full-scale  inquiry  by  a  regular  commit- 
tee of  Congress. 

I  am  determined  to  press  for  this  in- 
quiry, for  there  is  a  multitude  of  unan- 
s-vei  ed  questions  about  the  trading  stamp 
b'islness  that  each  meeting  turns  up  We 
have  achieved  a  result  already.  I  think 
the  American  consumer  is  much  more 
aware  tod?y.  that  he  may  be  pa.vine  for 
trading  stamps,  than  he  was  before  this 
inquio'  began 

I  intend  to  continue  In  this  effort  until 
all  questions  about  trading  stamps  are 
answered  satisfactorily  and  the  American 
consumer  Is  protected 


THE  CONTINUED  THREAT  OF 
COMMUNISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  3 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr  Cabell]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CABE3X  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  a  story  quoting  s 
Member  of  the  other  House  appeared  t 
the  Washington  Star.  September  15. 

This  stor>-  appalled  and  shocked  me  is 
an  American,  and  I  hope  that  tWi 
statement  will  be  repudiated  by  tee 
gentleman.  Many  self-styled  experts  on 
foreign  policy  have  long  advocated  the 
soft  line  on  communism  and  known  Com- 
munLsts.  and  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  apologists  who  have  character- 
ized such  men  as  Mao  Tse-tung.  Chou 
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Sn-lal.  and  Castro,  not  as  rapacious 
Communists,  but  as  poor,  misunder- 
stood, agrarian  reformers. 

The  statement  to  which  I  refer,  con- 
cerning our  intervention  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  as  f oUows — and  I  quote : 

The  real  reason  was  fear  of  a  Comxnuiilst 
taieovcr  of  tliat  country  and  that  decision 
ns  based  on  naislnformatlon  and  on  exag- 
itrated  estimates  of  Communist  influence  In 
Lie  rehel  movement. 

My  answer  to  that — Is  "Thank  God." 
Thank  God  for  a  man  at  the  head  of  our 
Government  who  recognizes  the  insidious 
threat  of  communism  for  what  it  is,  and 
who  has  the  courage  to  meet  it — not  with 
the  pussyfooting  that  has  characterized 
nls  detractors — bat  with  determination 
and  courage. 

Let  us  look  back  a  few  years  and  re- 
.■nind  ourselves  of  the  results  of  actions 
aSvocited  and  approved  by  these  same 
detractors — 

We  turned  our  backs  while  "Good  Old 
Joe"  Stalin  raped  and  subjugated  the 
peoples  of  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland,  and  Rumania. 

We  literally  painted  ouiselves  Into  a 
comer  by  agreeing  to  an  intolerable  sit- 
uation in  Berlin. 

We  gave  the  entire  mainland  of  China 
'.0  these  scholarly  agrarian  reformers. 
Mao  and  Chou. 

M  the  truce  tables  of  Panmunjom.  we 
delivered  into  bondage  over  halt  the  peo- 
ple of  Korea. 

Wc  sat  idly  by  while  another  agrarian 
r»;ormer  took  over  the  island  of  Cuba  by 
!iie  most  murderoiLs.  cruel  campaign  of 
tillage  and  torture  known  to  modem 
fmes,  and  then,  after  even  the  softest 
:ad  finally  waked  up — and  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  hours  until  Castro's  certain  de- 
!»at— these  same  experts  led  our  Igno- 
olnious  retreat  by  calling  any  interven- 
!:oo  on  our  part  immoral . 

r  have  enumerated  only  a  few  traps 
'■■M  which  we  have  been  led  by  these 
'ilse  prophets  who  now  cry  that  our  in- 
■avention  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
induced  by  tear  of  a  Communist  take- 
Ker.  was.  and  I  quote — "A  grievous  mls- 
ute." 

-Vy  fellow  members — may  I  reiter- 
i"*- thar^  God  for  leadership  that,  at 
-in?  last,  and  despite  carping  critics  from 
»r.hln  his  own  party — Is  willing  to  risk  a 
3i5take  and  display  the  courage  and  un- 
^ulterated  patriotism  tnat  characterized 
■■iir  forefathers. 

I  thank  you. 
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JWRENCE    F.    O'BRIEN— LYNDON'S 

FAVORITE  POLITICIAN 

Mr  MATSUNAGA      Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 

'.apjmous  coasent  that  the  gentleman 

'im  Massachusetts  IMr.  BolandI  may 

J'mi  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

■■scoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

TTle  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

'.'Ktlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

"xa  Hawaii? 

'^ere  was  no  objection. 
_Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
•>"k  Sunday  News  of  September  12  ran 
^  excellent  story  on  Lawrence  F. 
^Brten  of  Springfield.  Mass .  Special 
■*stant  to  the  President  for  Congres- 


sional Relations,  under  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  and  written 
by  Mr.  Paul  Healy. 
Mr.  Healy  states  in  his  story: 
In  4'.^  years  of  buttonholing  lawmakers. 
O'Brien  has  secured  passace  of  just  about 
every  major  legislative  objective  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
Mr.  Healy's  entire  article  on  Larry 
O'Brien  included  with  my  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Lyndon's  Favoeite  PoLmcTAN — New  Post- 
master Genebal  Laekt  O'Brien   Isn't  0p 

Yet  on  Cabbvi.vo  the  Maii-— Bdt  He's  a 

Whiz  at  Carrtino  Elections 
(By  Paul  Healy) 

Immediately  after  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  other  day  in  a  press  conference 
that  Larry  O'Brien  would  be  the  new  Post- 
mafiter  General,  a  reporter  tnformatiy  asked 
him  who  would  succeed  O'Brien  a»  the  chief 
White  House  lobbyist. 

"Larry."  Johnson  replied  with  a  grin. 
Then,  more  seriously,  he  remarked  that 
O'Brien's  successor  In  the  White  House  Job 
would  be  chosen  after  consultation  with 
O'Brien  and  others. 

But  Johnson  meant  what  he  said  the  flrst 
time.  O'Brien  will  still  be  his  chief  politi- 
cal adviser  and  also  will  be  prepared  to  rush 
the  aid  of  any  faltering  Great  Society  blU. 
O'Brien  himself  admitted  to  a  friend  that 
In  his  Cabinet  post  "111  still  be  able  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  legislative  program." 

Wearing  two  hau.  or  a  hat  and  a  half,  will 
be  nothing  new  for  the  aSable  redhead. 
Last  year,  he  organized  Johnson's  election 
campaign  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
handling  his  congressional  relations. 

In  grabbing  oB  O'Brien— Just  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  Government  for  a  six-flgure 
Job  in  private  Industry — Johnson  was  hang- 
ing on  to  the  last  of  the  White  House  "Irish 
Mafia'  and  the  administration's  last  link 
with  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy's  pre-election 
inner  circle. 

The  O'Donnells  and  the  Dungans  and  the 
Powerses  have  departed.  But  In  03rlen. 
Johnson  is  preserving  the  most  valuable  of 
the  team.  To  be  sure,  the  President  has 
some  skillful  Texas  politicians  to  call  on.  but 
he  needs  the  Massachusetts  man  who  not 
only  knows  the  national  Democratic  ma- 
chine intimately,  but  built  It. 

To  make  a  place  for  O'Brten,  Johnson  did 
the  natural  thing  In  giving  him  the  Post 
Office  Department  (after  convincing  Post- 
master General  John  Gronouskl  that  he  was 
suddenly  needed  In  Poland  as  an  Ambossa- 
don.  Since  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  has  not 
been  unusual  for  a  President  to  have  the 
national  party  chairman  double  as  Postmas- 
ter General.  0"Brlen.  though  not  the 
party's  chairman.  Is  a  throwback  to  the  days 
when  Irish  Catholic  political  strateglsU  such 
as  Jim  Farley.  Prank  Walker,  and  Robert 
liannegan  seemed  to  have  a  lock  on  the  Job. 

03rien.  48,  even  tempered,  neatly  dressed 
with  a  red  crewcut.  Is  headmaster  of  the 
new  school  of  American  politics.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  new  school  Is  to  get  as  many 
citizens  as  possible  actively  Involved  In  your 
organization,  thus  galvanizing  enthusiasm 
and  providing  more  campaign  workers 
O'Brien.  In  fact,  has  written  the  now  classic 
handbook  on  which  such  a  campaign  or- 
ganization Is  based.  The  third  edition  of 
the  manual  was  Issued  to  Democrats 
throughout  the  country  well  In  advance  of 
the  election  last  fall. 

The  manual  tells  campaign  workers:  "Try 
to  register  everyone  on  the  assumption  that 
the  majority  of  the  unregistered  voters  are 
likely  to  vote  Democratic  *"  Urging  recep- 
tions to  make  a  congre.=:slonal  candidate  bet- 
ter    known.     O'Brien     recommends     holding 


them  In  "a  hall  a  little  bit  smaller  than  you 
can  flil." 

"The  best  way  to  get  campaign  contri- 
butions." the  booklet  also  stresses.  "Is  to  go 
out  and  ask  for  them.  Not  many  unsolicited 
contributions  will  find  their  way  to  head- 
quarters." 

The  British  Labor  Party  Iwrrowed  from 
the  O'Brien  manual  In  its  1964  election  cam- 
paign, and  so  did  Barry  Goldwaier.  with 
less  success. 

Besides  being  the  ultimate  organization 
man,  the  new  Postmaster  General  is  an  art- 
ful  lobbyist. 

Johnson  has  said:  "I  know  of  no  single 
Individual  who  has  contributed  more  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  that  touches  the 
lives  of  more  Americans  than  Larry  O'Brien." 

In  4',i  years  of  buttonholing  iaw-makers, 
03rlen  has  secured  passage  of  Just  about 
every  major  legislative  objective  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society. 

This  year  the  legislative  mill  has  ground 
out  administration  bills  at  a  rate  that  has 
smashed  all  records  To  be  sure,  the  Demo- 
crats are  preponderant  In  Congress,  and 
Johnson  hlm.self  Is  the  most  skUled  legisla- 
tive strategist  of  all.  But  It  was  O'Brien 
who  prepared  the  ground  and  was  on  the 
firing  line — standing  ne.ir  the  door  of  the 
Senate  or  House  Chamber — and  made  on- 
the-spot  decisions  during  the  legislative 
scuffling. 

a    PER5UASr\'E   PRO 

How  did  he  do  It?  By  twisting  arms,  many 
outsiders  assume:  but  O'Brien  Is  more  subtle 
than  that  First  of  all,  he  Is  a  pro.  rind  as 
gregarious,  articulate  and  understanding  as 
they  come. 

If  a  bin  Is  anathema  to  a  certain  legislator's 
district.  O'Brien  says,  "We  never  ask  him  to 
commit  political  harlklrl."  But  If  a  legislator 
la  cool  to  a  measure  which  has  tHruvm  a  mixed 
reaction  back  home.  03rlen  has  been  known 
to  ask  him  to  go  along  and  "try  It  once  " 

O'Brien  at  the  same  time  has  won  friends 
by  urging  lawmakers  to  call  on  him  and 
his  White  House  staff  for  help.  It  may  be  no 
more  than  putting  a  Congressman's  con- 
stituent on  a  VIP  totir  of  the  WTilte  House 
or  speeding  up  his  request  for  Information 
from  a  Government  department,  O'Brien's 
ofRce  receives  an  average  of  125  such  calls 
a  day.  ' 

Lawrence  Francis  O'Brien  was  born  on 
July  7.  1917.  m  £prlngfield.  son  of  immi- 
grants from  County  Cork.  O'Brien.  St..  a 
businessman  and  real  estate  operator,  turned 
their  kitchen  Into  a  political  headquarters  for 
Democrats  from  aU  over  the  State.  The  talk 
was  about  such  organization  fundamentaJs 
as  getting  signatures  on  petitions  and  door- 
to-door  canvassing 

At  22.  O'Brien  was  chairman  of  his  polit- 
ical ward.  He  was  graduated  from  North- 
eastern University  with  a  law  degree  but  never 
used  It.  During  World  War  n  be  was  a 
stateside  Army  sergeant,  and  on  a  10-day 
furlough  married  Elva  Brassard,  a  local  gtrl 
who  was  getting  tired  of  being  taken  to  polit- 
ical raUles  on  dates 

WIN?rEa  FROM  THZ  START 

In  1948,  their  best  man.  Poster  Furcolo.  ran 
for  Congress  and  O'Brien  successfully 
managed  his  campaign  then  went  to  Wash- 
Inifton  as  Furcolo'E  administrative  assistant 
After  2  years,  he  returned  to  Springfield  and 
set  up  his  own  public  relations  agency,  but 
his  only  real  Interest  was  politics.  In  1952. 
he  was  recruited  by  young  Repreeent«tlve 
Kennedy,  whom  he  had  known  casually  for  5 
years,  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  Kennedy's 
upset  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  In  the  Novem- 
t>er  election     Mrs   O'Brien  worked  with  him 

O'Brien  enlisted  the  aid  of  360  lecret&nea 
and  IB.CKX)  volunteer  Kennedy  workers,  a  fore- 
runner of  what  he  was  to  do  for  Kennedy 
on  a  nationwide  scale  8  ye*rs  later  Two 
vital  ingredients  of  the  O'Brien  manual  then 
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s.-taplng  up  were  u  telephone  csmgftign  u&ing 
women  volunteers  and  detailed  logistics  for 
tranEportlng  to  the  polls  eveiy  lost  voter  who 
could  draw  u  bfeath. 

O'Brien  helped  get  Kennedy  reelected  by 
»  record-breaking  900.000  votes  In  1958. 
Three  moi.thB  later,  he  was  given  the  taaic 
ot  setting  up  Kennedy-for-Presldent  organl- 
ztitions  all  over  the  United  States.  Bight 
alter  the  election,  the  new  President  niuned 
O'Brien  his  head  lobhvlst,  throiigh  Larry's 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  snakepit  at  that 
point  was  ulmost  zero. 

As  Postmur.ter  General.  O'Brien  will  be  In 
a  position  to  wield  vast  political  power.  The 
Department  has  34.000  postmasters  and  eOO.- 
000  employes,  and  hiia  been  exploited  by 
many  an  udnilnlEtrallon. 

Only  this  summer.  Its  patronage  potential 
got  the  Johnson  administration  Into  trouble. 
The  President  ordered  "made"  Jobs  for 
economically  underprivileged  youths,  with 
referrals  supposedly  to  come  from  State  em- 
plovmcJit  agencies.  But  It  turned  out  that 
3.;j80  youths  were  hired  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress,  some  of  whom 
put  ihelr  own  well-heeled  sons  In  such  Jobs. 
With  his  savvy.  O'Brien  may  avoid  such 
scandals.  But  he  kr.Qws  nothing  whatever 
about  the  operations  of  post  ofBces.  follow- 
ing the  tradition  ot  nearly  all  his  predeces- 
sors. Nonetheless,  he  Is  taking  over  at  a 
time  when  there  la  a  rising  public  outrage 
over  slow  mall  service.  O'Brien  may  and 
That  getting  voters  to  the  polls  Is  a  lot  easier 
than  getting  letters  delivered  on  time. 

Coming  in  fresh,  he  cheerfully  .idmlts  he 
has  no  quick  solution.  If  he  can  dig  up  one, 
he  may  find  himself  running  for.  Instead  of 
making,  a  president. 


EXTENSION  OF  ADMIR.'U.  RICK- 
OVER'S  PERIOD  OF  ACTIVE  WTY 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
most  plpa.sed  to  learn  that  the  President 
has  extended  Admiral  Rlckover's  period 
of  active  duty  with  the  Navy  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years.  I  bclievo  that  this  ex- 
tension is  of  vital  ImportaiTcc  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  The  worldwide  lead 
that  the  United  Stales  h&3  in  naval  nu- 
ciear  propul.sion  is  diroctly  attributable 
in  Admiral  Rlckover.  and  I  believe  that 
his  continued  service  to  our  couritry  is 
a  keystone  to  our  leadership  in  this  field. 
In  December  1963.  just  before  Admiral 
Rickover  reached  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age.  President  Johnson  nominated 
him  to  his  present  rank  cf  vice  admiral. 
,At  that  time  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  passed  a  re.«oUition 
.=troni;ly  endorsing  this  action  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  as  well  as  the  announced 
intention  of  the  awlininislration  to  ex- 
tend Admiral  Rlckover's  active  duty  as- 
signment 2  years  beyond  his  mandatory 
retirement  age  which  was  scheduled  for 
January  27.  1964. 

The  Joint  Committee  in  commending 
the  initi.Tl  extension  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  term  of  active  dutv  passed  a  unan- 
imous resolution  which  stated  in  part: 
The  Navy,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  N.itlon  wiM  continue  to  drnw  utxm 
the  devotion  and  Inlems  of  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rlckover   bevond    the   2-ye3r   period    of   his 


initial   rc.ili   for   so   long   as   he   ii    willing 
.tnd  able  to  continue  to  tervc  his  country. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
en  Atomic  Energy.  I  am  ."^ure  I  can  speak 
for  all  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee when  I  say  that  Admiral  Rlckover 
can  continue  to  depend  on  our  un- 
qualified support  in  his  future  efforts  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  security  of 
our  Nation  through  his  forceful,  effec- 
tive, and  dynamic  leadership  of  the  Joint 
AEC-Navi'  nuclear  power  program.  We 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  endeavors. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  'Wash- 
ington Post  Tor  September  12  which  re- 
ports the  extension  of  Adiniral  Rickover's 
period  of  active  duty. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  13,  1065] 
N*VY  WILL  RrratN  Rickovee  as  Boss  or 
Atomic  Phojectb 
Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G  Rlckover  got  the  good 
news  straight  Irom  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  H.  Nlt«e  yesterday 

President  Johnson  had  ordered  a  2-ye»r 
extension  of  active  duty  for  the  admiral. 
Nltzc  said. 

Pleased?  Of  coujse.  "I've  got  a  Job  to  do 
here."  said  Rlckover  later.  "There's  much 
tnat  remains  to  be  done." 

'I'he  welcome  message  ended  another  round 
in  the  controversial  admiral's  struggle  to  stay 
In  his  role  as  overseer  of  the  Navy's  nuclear 
submarine  development. 

His  congressional  supporters  reportedly 
argued  his  cause  again.  Asked  If  he  knew 
about  reports  that  Senator  Ci-Inton  P.  An- 
derson, Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  had  writ- 
ten the  President  in  his  behalf.  Rlckover 
said: 

"1  know  he  might  do  something,  but  I  fctay 
out  of  that  circuit." 

Without  the  extension,  the  outspoke.-i  ad- 
miral, who  IS  68.  would  have  been  retired 
e:u-ly  next  year.  He  is  now  ussurod  of  a  post 
until  1068. 

Against  the  wishes  of  many  top  Navy  offi- 
cers, Rlckover  has  held  on  to  his  Job  by 
arguing  that  his  expertise  is  needed  to  hold 
down  costs  of  the  Navy's  nuclear  programs. 

A  hint  01  President  Johnson's  attitude 
came  last  January  when  he  awarded  Rlck- 
over the  Fermi  Award  tor  his  work  In  atomjc 
science  and  development. 

The  President  said  the  admiral  had  played 
ft  "courageous  and  dedicated  role"  in  helping 
the  Niition  develop  a  nuclear  fleet. 

Rlckover  serves  as  both  director  of  iiaval 
reactors  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  director  of  nuclear  propulsion  In  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships. 


HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SATfXOR]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SA'VX.OR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual pilgrima'ic  to  Washington  for  au- 
thorization and  funds  for  a  slew  of 
hydroelectric  projects  is  in  fuU  swing. 
Tlie  1965  requests  include  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  for  such  entirely  un- 
necessary projects  as  the  St.  John  River 
job  in  the  northeast,  Devils  Jump  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  Bonneville 
U-ansmission  in  Idaho,  and  the  whopper 
for  central  Arizona. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  direct  every 
blessed  dollar  we  can  spare  to  developing 
a-nd  producins  the  materials  of  war  nec- 
essary to  bring  our  fighting  men  home 
safely,  the  public  power  warriors  line  up 


at  the  same  old  stand  with  hands  om 
and  abegging.  In  complete  disregard  ot 
a  national  debt  tiiat  is  steadily  lifting 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  other  neces- 
sary commodities  out  of  the  reach  c! 
many  families  who  have  sons  on  the  front 
lines  in  Vietnam,  the  greedy  connivcr? 
behind  federally-financed  electric  pro- 
grams appeal  without  shame  for  projects 
that  have  no  essence  of  essentiality  and 
no  degree  of  economic  desirability. 

A  year  ago  this  month  I  stood  in  irit 
well  of  the  Hoase  during  discussion  oi  a 
conference  report  that  was  to  open  tlit 
way  for  so-called  Federal-private  cor,- 
struction  of  transmission  lines  from  thf 
Pacific  Northwest  Into  California  and  Uit 
Southwest.  I  suggested  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  authorize 
construction  of  a  750-kilovolt  direct  cur- 
rent traiismission  line  without  Srst  de- 
termining, thiough  research  and  experi- 
mentation, the  feasibility  of  such  ac 
operation.  Here  is  a  portion  of  my  state- 
ment appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  August  18, 1964: 

So  far  as  we  know  there  Is  no  line  of  thit 
capacity  In  operation  anywhere  In  the  wotlc 
In  other  words,  the  proponents  of  these  Uncs 
are  not  at  all  certain  as  to  the  rate  of  line 
loss,  the  extent  of  rights-of-way  that  will  I* 
needed,  or  other  technical  questions  thst  art 
sure  to  arise. 

I  then  quoted  this  paragraph  from 
Electrical  World  of  March  23,  1964. 

Bonneville's  82  million  d.c.  research  pr(- 
gram  la  in  a  class  of  Its  own.  Durliic  ac- 
ceptance tests  of  the  E.h.v.d.c.  test  cenw: 
near  the  Dalles.  Oreg.  (E.Q.,  Nov.  4.  ISSSi 
a  large  Insulating  tube  supporting  one  recti- 
fier transformer  failed,  and  a  2-year  test  « 
about  to  begin  on  Its  replacement-  Tlif 
results  are  expected  to  yield  valui-ble  iri- 
forraatlon  for  design  of  d.c.  tran^imission 
lines.  In  BPA's  fiscal  year  1965  biidget  rt- 
quest  to  Congress  is  .*3  million  for  researcS 
and  development  which  Includes  S3  million 
for  permanently  housing  the  d.c.  equlpmer.: 
on  the  Bonneville  system. 

Despite  this  warning,  the  start  of  a 
project  that  is  to  cost  taxpayers  at  ips.t 
S242  million  was  authorized.  Less  than 
8  months  late:'.  Oreaon'.s  public  utility 
coramis.siciner  issued  'in  engineerins 
sfJdy  report  that  received  no  mention 
in  eastern  nev.'spapers.  so  far  as  1  haie 
been  able  to  determine,  but  which  cer- 
tainly should  be  brought  ti  the  atten- 
tion of  evrry  Member  of  Congress  before 
any  more  recommendations  of  urreliab'.e 
bureaucratic  zealots  are  authorized  I 
ask  that  the  following  news  .story  fror. 
the  Oregon  Journal  of  last  April  1  t^ 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt: 
I  From  the  Oregon  Journal.  (Portland.  OrfP 
Apr.  1,  19651 

RAn-aoAD.  PntiiNE  Peril  Seek 
Salem.— Public  UtUlty  Commissioner  Jot-t 
C.  Hill  released  an  engineering  study  Wedtes- 
day  saying  that  construction  of  a  direct 
current  electric  line  between  Oregon  tat 
California  could  damage  gas  pipelines,  ens- 
munlcatlons  systems  and  transportatloc 
companies. 

The  report  was  made  tinder  the  direction  u! 
the  public  utility  commissions  of  Oregco 
California,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Nevada.  ^ 
It  said  that  preliminary  tests  show  ttia'^ 
the  line  could  cause  serious  corrosion  c. 
gas  pipelines,  might  cause  noise  problecu  It 
telephone  and  aircraft  communications  sys- 
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•enu    and    make    railroad    signals    systems 
inopi-rtitlve 

Hill  said  the  study  shows  that  further 
:e8t5  should  be  conducted  before  the  line  Is 
ballt.  Tliese  tests,  he  said,  should  be  made 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  AdnUnlstratlon, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Los 
.Migeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power. 
They  are  the  three  Stgonceis  that  will  build 
ihe  line. 

The  line  would  contain  two  wires,  one  for 
ending  the  power  to  California,  and  the 
other  to  bring  It  back. 

Hill  said  there  would  be  no  corrosion  prob- 
lem as  long  as  the  two  wires  are  used,  but 
■hat  the  communications  problems  still 
Tould  remain, 

Bi't  he  said  he  fears  there  would  be  periods 
:  'arealtdown  In  which  the  return  power 
Tould  go  through  the  ground  , 

It  Is  the  ground  return  that  causes  the 
yjfToslon. 

Hill  said  the  testa,  made  by  the  CorvalUs 
arm  of  Cornell.  Howland.  Hayes  &  Menyfield. 
xtK  not  made  under  conditions  of  high 
voltage  and  high  amperage,  so  the  effects 
TOtild  be  even  worse  than  Indicated. 

He  said  The  gas  companies,  railroads.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  and  power  companies 
a^ree  that  the  line  should  not  be  built 
'iniU  It  is  proved  that  they  would  be  pro- 
:ect€d  from  damage. 

Slill  said  that  the  builders  of  the  line 
jhould  be  required  by  Congress  to  provide 
ilerlces  to  protect  the  utilities.  He  said  the 
utility  customers  should  not  have  to  pay  for 
the  protection. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  said 
thJt  the  report  poses  no  problems  that  could 
not  be  solved. 

Hill  said  the  study  tjok  more  than  a  year. 
:nvolnng  more  than  150  scientists  and  en- 
cnecrs. 

There  now  Is  no  direct  current  transmission 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  s.ipposed  to  be 
more  economical  over  long  distances,  there 
helng  smaller  line  losses  than  In  alternat- 
ing current  systems 

The  report  said  that  corrosion  damage  to 
Tater  and  gas  systems,  electric  systems,  and 
wire  communications  would  be  the  most 
serious. 
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THIS   FLOOD   OF   FILTH 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under  a 
lireiious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr.  Roonev]   is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  dedicated  work  by 
volunteer  citizens'  gi'oups  thruuchout  the 
countrj'.  the  traffic  in  obscene  and  athe- 
litic  propaganda  among  our  children 
hiu  not  notice.ibly  abated,  but  has  In- 
)'[-ad  worsened  in  past  years,  it  is  time 
that  something  wa.s  done  fbout  it.  To 
f'^nter  attention  on  this  subject  I  now 
read  to  the  Hou.^e  an  article  by  Hon.  Ed- 
■rard  F.  Cavanaugh.  Jr..  deputy  mayor 
'>'  the  city  of  New  York,  published  in  the 
■August  21.  1965.  issue  of  America  ma^a- 
fine; 

^e  ;i -member  New  York  City  Citizens' 
Antl-Pcrnrigraphy  Commission,  after  having 
^'id  two  highly  publicized  pornographic 
"'^els  and  one  typical  smut  magazine,  de- 
■■•■red  In  April  this  year  that  all  were  "ob- 
'"eoe,  filthy.  Indecent,  and  totally  repug- 
u.it  to  our  standards  as  representatives  of 
■^e  community,"  Commission  members 
■'■^e  "appalled  "that  this  material  could  be 
^'mmltted  to  print  and  distributed  in  the 
^oununitT."  and  that  each  had  been  de- 
■ired  nnt  ob.*?cene  by  one  court  or  another. 

Thus.  3  cross  section  of  the  community 

^iced  the  urgency  of  dealing  with  what  the 

"»  Tork  Academy  of  Meiiclne  has  described 
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as  "the  publication  and  vigorous  promotion 
of  salacious  literature  on  an  almost  Incom- 
prehensibly vast  scale" 

Tliere  has  recently  been  much  "moaning  at 
the  bar"  all  over  our  land,  and  In  the  highest 
court  of  our  land,  about  the  "definition"  of 
obscenity  and  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"commiinlty  standards."  The  community 
st..indards  test  was  set  up  by  the  US,  Su- 
preme Court  In  1967:  that  matter  Is  obscene 
which,  when  It  Is  taken  as  a  whole  and  con- 
temporary community  standards  are  applied, 
appeals  to  the  prurient  Interest. 

While  discussion  and  debate  continue,  ob- 
scene material  worth  upward  of  S2  billion 
pours  from  profit-hungry  presses  a.^.d  flows 
over  our  children  in  tidal  waves  of  pollution. 
Psychiatrists  and  poUce  officials  continue  to 
point  to  the  visible  effects  ot  the  stimulus  of 
pornography:  rebellion  against  all  authority 
(parental,  police,  educational,  religious); 
Illegitimate  children;  shattered  lives  of  im- 
wed  teenage  mothers  and  often  fathers; 
venereal  disease  (which  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  says  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  among  our  youth):  an  expand- 
ing teenage  homosexual  population;  early 
marriages  smashed  by  o  tj-pe  of  philosophy 
advocating  the  necessity  of  fulfillment 
through  a  second  mate;  and  finally,  crimes 
of  violence  Including  rape  and  unpremedi- 
tated, often  motiveless,  murder. 

How  are  we  to  combat  this  danger?  How 
define  obscenity?  How  express  community 
standards? 

It  Is  obvious  that  definitions  and  reformu- 
lations of  definitions  are  not  the  solution. 
There  can  never  be  any  clearly  di^wn,  con- 
cise definition  of  obscenity.  Such  a  defini- 
tion, however,  is  unnecessary,  for  an  ob.scene 
action  and  thus  the  depletion  of  that  action 
can  be  clearly  and  distinctly  described.  And 
the  description  of  obscenity.  Its  degrees  and 
categories  should  be  adequate  to  support 
valid  legislation  upon  which  courts  may  act. 

The  key  to  a  description  of  obscenity  lies 
in  describing  the  obscene  action — the  dirty, 
foul,  disgusting  action  The  obscene  picture 
or  narrative  Is  such  purely  because  of  Its 
relation  to  the  action.  When  normal  sexual 
action,  deviated  sexual  action  (such  as 
homosexual  acts  or  their  preludes)  or  per- 
verted sexual  action  (sadism,  masochism, 
etc.)  Is  performed  In  public,  the  performers 
are  subject  to  arrest  for  engaging  in  obscene 
action.  When  these  actions  are  transferred 
to  public  mass  media,  It  follows  that  they 
must  constitute  obscenity,  ObscerUty, 
therefore.  Is  simply  the  imaginative  projec- 
tion— In  word,  picture,  magazine,  book,  rec- 
ord or  tape — of  obscene  action.  Normal, 
deviated  or  perverted  sexual  obscenity  is  the 
Imaginative  projection  of  the  action  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  stimulate  the  sub- 
corscloua  Into  Imitation. 

The  Citizens'  Antl-Pomography  Commis- 
sion, after  Its  last  meeting,  filed  a  compre- 
hensive report.  It  Included  proposed  legisla- 
tion, drafted  by  City  Corporation  Counsel 
Leo  A.  Larkin  and  submitted  to  the  New  Tork 
State  Legislature.  Since  July  10,  1964,  New 
Tork  State  has  been  without  a  law  that 
would  protect  those  under  18.  At  that  time, 
section  4R4— n  of  the  penal  law  was  en^sed 
from  the  books  by  a  4  to  3  vote  In  the  New 
Tork  Court  of  .Appeals.  Section  484-h  made 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell,  display,  et  cetera, 
to  a  minor  "any  book  •  •  •  the  cover  or 
content  of  which  exploits.  Is  devoted  to,  or 
Is  principally  made  up  of  descriptions  of  Illicit 
sex  or  sexual  immorality."  The  court  ma- 
jority called  the  law  a  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment,  since  It  "denied  due  process  ot 
law  In  that  the  language  Is  too  vague  for  a 
criminal  statute"  i People  v.  Bookcase,  Inc.). 

Mr.  Larkln's  proposed  legislation,  to  avoid 
charges  of  vagueness,  describes  those  things 
which  are  objectionable  for  minors  under  18 
years  of  age.  A  bill  perhaps  even  more  de- 
crlptlve  than  that  authored  by  Mr.  Larkin — 
written  In  clear,   simple,  unequivocal   lan- 


guage— has  passed  the  New  York  Assembly 
afad  Senate  (but  Governor  Rockefeller  vetoed 
It) .  I  suggest  that  every  State  In  Uie  Union 
needs  a  statute  that  is  graphically  descriptive 
of  what  Is  objectionable  for  those  under  18. 
and  that  makes  no  attempt  to  deiine  ob- 
scenity— a  clearly  imposalble  task. 

But  enactment  of  descriptive  legislation 
represents  only  one-third  of  the  way  toward 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  obscene  mate- 
rial among  our  children.  Further  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  courts  and  with  & 
vocal  and  cooperative  public.  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said  In  an  article  in  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Law  Review  (March  1B54.  vol. 
25,  p.  469):  "An  effective  law  Is  one  that 
Is  sound  and  onforcible:  one  that  meets  the 
test  of  constitutional  acceptability  •  •  •  one 
that  receives  the  genuine  support  of  an  alert 
citizenry." 

If  laws  dealing  with  the  dissemination  of 
obscene  material  to  children  are  to  be  en- 
forced, there  must  be  complaints  on  the  part 
of  parents.  It  is  unrealistic  to  suppose  that 
law  enforcement  agencies — even  special 
obscenity  divisions,  however  abimdantly 
manned— could  patrol  or  police  all  dealers  In 
any  city.  But  citizen  complaints  are  not 
all  that  Is  required:  necessary  also  la  the  ap- 
pearance  in  court,  once  or  several  times,  of 
the  complaining  parent  along  with  the  in- 
jured child,  who  must  be  a  complaining 
witness. 

We  :n,iy  also  consider,  here,  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  cpecial  court  or  part  of  the 
court  to  protect  children  Involved.  Statutes 
dealing  with  the  dissemination  of  noxiotis 
materials  to  minors  are  part  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  and  Infractions  are  tried.  In  criminal 
courts.  Experience  In  cases  arlsmg  under  the 
now  defunct  section  4B4-h  of  the  penal  law 
showed  tliat  children  already  exposed  to  the 
sordid  foulness  of  pornography  were  now  be- 
ing thrust  Into  the  equally  fordid  atmos- 
phere of  the  present  parts  of  the  criminal 
court.  Congested  calendars  and  adjourn- 
ments forced  them.  In  some  cases,  to  make 
repeated  appearances  In  this  atmosphere, 
causing  them  In  addition  to  lose  precious 
time  from  school . 

Some  effort  must  be  made.  then,  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  such  children,  or  the 
very  persiins  t'..e  law  is  Intended  to  protect 
will  become  its  victims.  .\  part  of  the  court 
should  be  established  so  that  children  will 
have  some  separation  from  the  general  con- 
gestion of  the  criminal  court.  Such  a  part 
Is  presently  established  In  New  York,  for 
example,  for  women  charged  with  prostitu- 
tion and  related  offenses.  This  is  in  no  way 
Intended  to  suggest  that  the  defendant 
should  be  denied  a  public  trial,  but  merely 
to  point  out  that  some  discretion  must  be 
exercised  to  protect  Innocent  children. 

Another  responsibility  Incumbent  upon 
citizens  13  the  vocal  expression  of  their  ob- 
jections to  the  existing  situation  In  the  area 
of  obscenity.  Since  '.n  almost  all  obscenity 
cases,  the  'commvinlty  standards"  test  Is  ap- 
plied. t'.ie  Judiciary  must  be  made  aware  of 
what  th^se  stan^?rd-  are.  The  public  must 
make  itself  heard,  for  the  outrage  of  the 
public  Is  mcanmgle.ss  unless  it  Is  expressed 
and  Is  noted  by  the  l^dicUry.  by  lawtr-.^kers. 
by  elected  officials,  by  iaw-enlorcement 
agencies. 

As  a  mttter  of  fact,  concern  1^- already 
widespread.  It  hns  Inspired  several  citizens' 
groups  to  woik  together  toward  promoting  a 
unified  expression  of  standards.  Once  etich 
month,  In  a  synagogue  on  Manhattan's  East 
20th  Street,  two  dozen  men  of  all  faiths — 
from  the  fields  of  medicine,  law.  public  rela- 
tions. Journalism,  communications,  business 
and  industry — meet  with  two  Catholic  priests, 
two  Protestant  ralnlsters.  a  Jewish  rabbi,  a 
Mormon  Mission  head  and  a  representative 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
and  South  America.  These  men  form  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  New  York  organiza- 
tion  caUed   Operation    TorkvUle.      At   each 
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meeting,  ofwr  discussion  and  excharige  of 
lde:is.  they  shape  plans  lor  a  month  of  tuition 
to  combat  the  Influence  of  pornography 
among  children.  They  are  worlclng — m  the 
Idiom  of  the  late  Father  John  LaPnrge — 
"Jointly  on  a  necessary  project" 

On  May  6,  members  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade,  the  New  Yorfe  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  Rotary  and  Knights  of  Colum- 
buB  together  called  upon  high-ranking 
clergymen  from  the  mctropoUtan  area  to 
meet  with  them  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
These  men,  too.  have  been  brought  together 
by  a  common  anxiety  over  the  asKmlshlngly 
lujge  and  free  Bow  of  obscenity  and  Its  cITecta 
on  our  chlldren^who  manage  to  get  their 
curious  hands  on  75  to  90  percent  of  It 
They  appenlcd  to  Catholic  bishops  and  their 
Protestant  counterparts,  to  Jewish  rabbis. 
Seventh-Day  Adventista.  and  Greek  and 
Syrian  Orthodox  clergy  to  work  with  them  on 
tno  "necessary  project."  The  result  of  their 
appeal  was  a  unaBlmous  resolution  by  the 
clergi'men  to  work  through  pastoral  letters 
and  .sermons. 

Spor.idtc  expression  of  public  opinion, 
however  has  proved  Ineffective.  It  must  be 
continuous.  As  things  are  now.  community 
st.indards  cannot  be  effectively  enpressed  for 
w.-rnt  of  ori;anl7atlon.  Even  U  there  is  vigor- 
ous self-esnresslon  as  a  result  of  community 
meetings,  community  reaction  of  Its  very 
nntiire  Is  scattered. 

Tlie  CUlZfiis'  Anti-Pornography  Commls- 
Blon  haa  recornmended  the  establishment  of 
permanent  representative  commissions  In 
every  city  and  State  of  the  Nation,  imple- 
mented by  citizens  advisory  groups  chosen 
by  lot  from  voters'  registration  lists.  Others 
have  suggested  the  establlahment  of  full- 
time  centers  In  major  cities  such  as  Kew 
York.  Chicago  and  IxM  Angeles.  The.-e  cen- 
ters would  he  staffed  by  legal  and  public 
relations  experts  who  would  work  at  chan- 
neling latent  public  expression  and  aiming  It 
In  a  iinlfletl  and  organized  way  toward  pro- 
ductive focal  points. 

However  It  Is  accomplished.  It  Is  necessary 
th.Tt  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard  As 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  concludes  in  the  article  men- 
tioned above:  "Citizen  cooperation  Is  essen- 
tial In  all  phtwes  of  law  enforcement,  for  the 
best  efforts  of  even  the  most  efficient  police 
department  ore  meaningless  unless  •  •  •  a 
community-wide  front  Is  established  against 
'Corruption  and  crime.  Nowhere  Is  the  role 
of  this  communltv-wlde  front  more  vitally 
Important  than  In  the  flirbt  against  mer- 
chants of  nuh." 
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2580.  AS  AMENDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  fMr.  Feich.<n1  Is  rec- 
oanized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  attempted 
to  involve  me  In  a  controversy  of  his  owti 
making  in  the  other  body.  I  decline  to 
be  drawn  into  this  controversy  which 
was  manufactm-ed  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Is  a  distinguished  American  who  has 
been  a  friend  and  confidant  of  President 
Johnson  for  30  years.  He  has  won  a 
place  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  and 
Is  well  able  to  defend  himself  In  the  other 
body. 

Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  is  recog- 
nized as  the  outstanding  leader  of  his 
people  He  has  won  international  recog- 
nition.   His  place  In  the  history  of  our 


Nation  is  also  assured.  Dr.  King  Is  well 
able  to  defend  his  position  and  has  public 
platfoi-ms  available  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

But  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
dragged  an  irrelevant  issue  Into  his 
efforts  to  generate  a  controversy  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  ruthlessly  castigated 
two  distinguished  Americans  who  are  in 
no  way  involved  with  the  controversy 
and  who  have  no  public  platform  avail- 
able to  them  to  answer  the  intemperate 
and  false  charges  voiced  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  refer  to  the  able 
and  highly  respected  and  well  known 
staff  director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy, 
Edward  M.  O'Connor,  and  Philip  J.  Cor- 
so,  who  has  earned  an  outstanding  record 
of  military  and  civilian  service  to  our 
country  over  a  period  of  22  years. 

Edward  M.  O'Connor  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  problems  of  immigration  for 
the  past  20  years.    In  1948  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Displaced  Per- 
sons and  was  confirmed  as  such  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.    He  served  with  outstand- 
ing distinction  in  that  position  until  1952 
when  the  work  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Commission  was  completed.     Following 
that  service  he  was  called  upon  to  serve 
as  a  professional  staff  member  of  the 
U.S.  Psychological  Strategy  Board,  es- 
tablished by  President  Truman,  an  arm 
of  the  National  Security  Council.     He 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  during  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower 
with  the  Operations  Coordmating  Board, 
also  an  arm  of   the  National  Security 
Council,    Following  that  service  he  be- 
came staff  director  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate   Communist 
Aggression,  whose  monumental  work  was 
produced  in  27  official  reports  of  the 
House,  which  today  stand  unchallenged 
for  accuracy  and  completeness  on  the  is- 
sue  of   the  conspiracy   of   communism 
against  freemen  and  nations.     He  then 
became  a  consultant  to  our  Government 
on  international  information  programs 
and  was  called  upon  by  both  Senate  and 
House  committees  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  this  critical  area  of  Government 
operations.    After  serving  for  4  years  as 
director  of  special  projects  at  Canisius 
College  in  Buffalo,  a  Jesuit  institution  of 
higher  learning,  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  become  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman.    It  is  worth 
noting   that   he   has   been   honored   by 
many   foreign   governments  as   well  as 
many    national    organlitations    of    our 
country,   mcluding   recognition    as   the 
leading  Catholic  layman  in  the  field  of 
Catholic   action  in   1950  which  earned 
him  a  decoration  by  the  late  Pope  Pius 
XII, 

Philip  J.  Corso  sewed  as  combat  and 
intcllisence  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  during  the  Korean 
war.  As  a  combat  officer  in  Europe  he 
won  many  decorations  for  valor  and  at 
the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe  became 
chief  of  U.S.  intell'gence  in  Rome,  Italy. 
In  that  capacity  he  served  the  cause  of 
democracy  then  struggling  to  survive  in 


Italy  and  his  work  won  the  enmity  of  the 
enemies  of  democracy,  most  notably  the 
Communists  in  Italy. 

While  In  Rome.  Italy.  Philip  J  Corso 
came  to  know  personally  the  late  Pope, 
Pius  XII,  and  the  present  Pope  Paul! 
who  was  then  Vatican  secretary  of  state 
After  his  tour  of  duty  in  Italj'  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  the  War 
Cross  for  'Valor,  and  was  made  a  Knight 
of  Malta. 

With  the  Korean  war,  Philip  Corso 
again  served  as  combat  and  inteUiqence 
officer  in  our  efforts  to  turn  back  the 
notorious  Red  Chinese  aggression  a^ains: 
the  people  of  free  Korea.  He  then  be. 
came  a  member  of  the  U.S.  truce  dele- 
gation at  Panraunjon  where  his  know;. 
edge  of  Communist  tactics  again  ser\'e<i 
our  country. 

Following  this  service  he  was  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  become  a  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  Operations 
Coordination  Board  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  In  that  capacity,  he 
served  with  distinction,  includms  re- 
search adviser  to  our  Nation's  spokej- 
men  in  the  United  Nations,  winning  for 
him  four  Cabinet  citations. 

He  later  became  commander  of  the 
first  activated  U.S.  missile  battalion  in 
Europe.  Following  this  lour  of  duty  he 
again  returned  to  the  United  States  'f 
become  Chief  of  Scientific  IntcKisenof 
to  the  great  American,  Gen.  Arthur  J 
Trudeau,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

Pl'jlip  J.  Cor.30  retired  from  the  U£ 
Army  with  a  record  of  outstaiidine  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  His  many  decoration; 
and  recognitions  by  our  Govarnment  at- 
test to  his  outstanding  sei-vice.  I  am 
proud  to  have  him  .is  a  member  of  ms 
personal  staff.  He  is  not  en  the  .staff  o! 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  anti 
Nationality  Policy,  as  staled  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio,  and  this  stano: 
as  tlie  least  Important  error  in  nis  mis- 
guided  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen. 
ate  today.  Colonel  Corso 's  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  our  country  aWy 
qualifies  him  as  one  who  knows  the  dan- 
ger of  the  international  Communist  con- 
Kp;racy  to  our  free  and  represeutalive 
form  of  government,  and,  with  which 
naive  persons  are  unfamiliar  and  thu; 
attempt  to  brush  aside. 

The  context  and  timing  of  the  intem- 
perate and  misguided  remarks  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  against  two 
outstandinsi  Americans,  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  motive.  Is  the  Junior  Senaio: 
from  Ohio  attempting  to  block  pas.sacec: 
the  immigraticn  bill  passed  by  the  HCJ!" 
which  was  scheduled  for  debate  m  the 
Senate  today?  Could  it  be  that  the  jur.- 
ior  Senator  from  Ohio  siifTers  from  s- 
acutc  case  cf  frustration  because  the  n- 
migration  bill  he  introduced  has  been  rf- 
jected  by  the  steady  will  of  Connress  s' 
work.  It  is  well  known  that  the  jumr: 
.Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  completely 
ni'sinformed  about  the  nature  of  the  im- 
migration bill  passed  by  the  House  "• 
labors  under  the  impression  that  »hf 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  anc 
Nationality  does  not  exist.  He  apparent- 
ly is  not  aware  that  major  provisions  c- 
the  bill  which  will  come  before  the  Se"- 
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ate  tomorrow  Is  the  healthy  product  of 
the  House  subcommittee  and  bears  no 
relationship  to  the  bill  which  he  intro- 
duced. If  he  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  leport  on  the  immigration  bill  before 
the  Senate  he  will  find  there  a  clear 
statement  on  the  role  played  by  the 
House  subcommittee  in  producing  an  im- 
migration bill  which  won  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  House  and  which  I 
tru.''t  v.ill  merit  the  same  recognition  by 
the  Senate. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  KENNEDY 
CENTER  SITE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prtnous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
ileman  from  Maryland  IMr.  MathmsI 
is  recoEiiized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  John  P,  Kennedy  Center 
tor  the  Performing  Arts  has  been  de- 
bated widely  in  the  past  several  months. 
As  wp  move  closer  to  actual  construc- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  more 
and  more  thoughtful  citizens  have  ex- 
pressed iheir  concern  that  ■ve  might  not 
be  building  the  best  center  on  the  best 
sit#. 

Because  I  believe  that  we  should  be 
sure  this  tremendous  project  will  ful- 
iill  Us  promise,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  directing  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission  to  mike  an 
immediate  study  of  the  site  now  selected 
tor  tlie  Kennedy  Center,  and  other  pro- 
posed sites.  No  construction  would  be 
Desmn  until  the  ConKiess  has  had  99 
days  in  which  to  consider  the  Coramis- 
iion'?  report,  which  would  be  submitted 
within  90  da.vs  of  the  enactment  of  the 
resolution. 

The  argument  over  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a  riverside  site  for  the  Center  is  not 
.new  It  has  continued  since  1958,  when 
the  Congress  decided  to  use  the  Mall 
site  originally  intended  for  such  a  Center 
a5  the  location  for  the  Smithisonian  Air 
M'Jseum.  and  hastily  designated  the  Po- 
tomac -site  as  a  substitute  home  for  an 
arts  center.  At  that  time  there  were 
valid  questions  about  the  wisdom  of  this 
move.  The  great  advances  in  planning 
tor  the  National  Capital  in  the  past  7 
years  have  provoked  more  doubts  and 
Introduced  new  questions  which  should 
be  considered  now,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues,  Con- 
gressman William  B.  Widnall,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Congressman  Thomas  B. 
Cmns.  of  Missouri,  have  ably  discussed 
the  torm<;  of  the  present  controversy.  I 
will  simply  summarize  the  major  points: 

First.  Surroundings:  Proponents  of 
the  Potomac  site  argue  that  the  Center 
»'ill  be  enhanced  by  its  location  on  the 
pre.sently  unspoiled,  v.ooded  riverbank. 
As  seen  from  the  river  or  from  Virginia, 
the  Center  would  supposedly  appear  In 
isolation,  surrounded  by  trees  and  open 
^ace. 

In  reply,  opponents  of  this  site  argue 
that,  first,  the  area  will  not  remain  un- 
'Poiied  once  construction  has  begun. 
They  also  assert  that,  second,  from  any 
direction  the  Center  will  appear  sur- 
rounded not  by  woods  and  parks,  but  by 
»  monstrous  highway  complex  and  by 
new  high-rise  apartments,  including  the 
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Watergate  development  now  under  con- 
struction next  door  to  the  site.  They 
argue  too  that  the  "natural  surround- 
ings" for  a  cultural  center  should  be  not 
open  space  but  civilization,  and  that  the 
Center  should  be  surrounded  by  comple- 
mentary cultural  institutions  and  areas 
of  public  activity. 

Second.  Accessibility;  Proponents  of 
the  Potomac  site  assert  that  the  Center 
will  be  easily  approachable  by  car  via 
any  of  the  several  freeways  now  being 
completed  in  that  area,  and  that  ade- 
quate parking  facilities  will  be  provided 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Center.  Op- 
ponents counter  this  claim  with  several 
arguments.  First,  the  Potomac  site  will 
indeed  be  approachable  by  car  from  Vir- 
ginia, but  will  be  inconvenient  for  the 
many  persons  coming  from  Maryland  or 
outlying  sections  of  Washington.  Sec- 
ond, while  there  will  be  parking  space  for 
1.500  cars,  many  of  these  places  will  be 
preempted  by  employees  and  performers. 
Third,  there  is  only  one  main  access  road, 
and  emptying  the  parking  lot  after  per- 
formances will  take  at  least  an  hour  or 
two. 

The  most  persuasi\c  argument  offered 
by  opponents  is  that  the  Center  would  be 
accessible  only  by  car.  It  will  not  be  con- 
venient to  any  of  the  stops  on  the  mass 
transit  system  now  authorized.  It  will 
not  be  convenient  to  pedestrians.  A  Cen- 
ter in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  all 
transportation  systems  converge,  would 
be  far  more  approachable  to  the  many 
residents  of  this  area  who  cannot  or  do 
not  wish  to  drive  and  battle  their  way 
throuth  traffic  jams. 

Third.  Comprehensive  use;  Champions 
of  the  Center  as  now  planned  seem  to 
visualize  it  as  a  foru.m  for  cultural  offer- 
ings of  an  Impressiveness  and  scale  com- 
patible with  that  of  the  building  itself. 
Opponents  of  this  design  argue  that  a 
truly  comprehensive,  truly  national  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  should  in- 
clude facilities  for  works  of  modest  as 
sell  as  massive  scale;  shouM  include 
ample  facilities  for  lessons  and  practic- 
ing, and  should  encourage  year-round, 
continuous  use.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments, a  center  would  have  to  be  ap- 
propriately designed.  Include  many  pro- 
grams at  varying  times  of  day,  and  be 
both  open  to  the  public  and  accessible 
all  the  time.  A  center  in  the  mldole 
of  the  city,  close  to  other  cultural  at- 
tractions and  to  shopping  areas,  would 
draw  larger  numbers  of  visitors  during 
the  day  than  would  a  center  isolated  and 
hard  to  reach. 

A  further  argument  for  locating  the 
Center  within  the  Peruisylvanla  Avenue 
area  is  the  tremendous  possibility  for 
coordinating  programs  at  the  Center 
with  exhibits  and  programs  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  other  galleries  in 
the  area,  and  the  many  branches  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Such  coordi- 
nation and  the  growth  of  complementary 
programs  would  greatly  enrich  the  offer- 
ings of  both  the  Center  and  the  other 
Institutions.  With  the  development  of 
the  Mall  as  a  center  for  visitDrs,  and 
with  the  revival  of  the  downtown  area. 
Increasing  numbers  of  people,  both  from 
Washington  and  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  Nation,  will  be  spending  time  there. 


A  center  there,  it  is  argued,  would  be  a 
great  attraction  and  would  be  constantly 
In  use. 

Fourth.  Comprehensive  planning ; 
Great  progress  in  planning  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  has  been  made  in  the  past 
few  years,  specifically  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  "grand  design"  for  Penn- 
sylvania -Avenue,  tlie  authorization  of 
downtown  renewal,  approval  of  the  mass 
transit  system,  and  drafting  of  proposals 
for  the  Mall.  Opponents  of  the  present 
Kennedy  Center  site  argue  that  the  Po- 
tomac River  location  does  not  I'd  tato 
any  of  these  plans,  and  in  fact  runs  con- 
trary to  the  plans  for  concentrating  in- 
stitutions of  national  interest  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Washington. 

Fifth.  Cost:  Proponents  of  the  Po- 
tomac site  argue  that  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing land  In  the  dow-ntown  area  might 
be  prohibitive.  Advocates  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  site  reply  that,  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1965,  the  midtown 
section  of  Washington  has  become  eligi- 
ble for  the  kind  of  urban  renewal  funds 
which  were  used  to  acquire  the  site  used 
for  the  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York  City 
and  for  the  new  cultural  center  In  Los 
Angeles. 

Sixth.  Time;  Proponents  of  the  Po- 
tomac site  assert,  finally,  that  plans  for 
the  Center  are  too  far  alone  to  be  retiscd.  < 
and  that  chancing  the  site  would  delay 
construction  for  several  years.  Advo- 
cates of  revision  do  not  dispute  the  latter 
contention,  but  reply  that  It  is  better  to 
be  right  than  to  rush.  If  we  want  a  truly 
comprehensive  arts  center,  and  a  truly 
appropriate  memorial  to  Piesident  Ken- 
nedy, they  say  we  should  be  wlUing  to 
invest  the  time  and  thought  required. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  present  slt«,  nor 
do  I  endorse  any  particular  alternative. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  question 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  context  of 
1965.  The  resolution  1  have  Introduced 
today  calls  on  the  Natlo.nal  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  study  the  designated 
site  and  any  other  sites,  to  determine 
which  will  best  promote  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Center  as  a  truly  national 
center  for  the  performing  arts,  and  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congress  within 
90  days  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
hold  public  hearings  within  30  days.  In 
maivlng  Its  study,  the  Com.mls.sloii  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  take  into  consideration 
factors  such  as  the  accessibility  of  each 
site  by  public  and  private  transporta- 
tion; Its  relation  to  plans  for  the  orderly 
development  of  the  National  Capital.  In- 
cluding the  plans  for  the  Potomac  River, 
Pennsylvar.ia  Avenue,  functional  high- 
way systems,  and  downtown  renewal: 
5iid  possibilities  for  coordination  with 
other  institutions,  specifically  those 
alone  the  Mall. 

I  pnc;>urage  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  ^ivc  prompt  considcva- 
tlon  to  my  resolution  and  thosp  intro- 
duced by  p-.y  colleague,?.  The  advocates 
of  all  po.sslb'e  sites  for  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter should  have  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  without  delay  I  would 
note  that  the  champions  of  prese'it  plans 
should  have  no  obiection  to  such  hear- 
ings, for  if  their  argument?  are  indeed 
strong,  their  position  should  piev.iil. 
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This  is  an  imporrant  and  exciting 
project.  Its  possible  contributions  to  the 
lite  of  our  Capital  and  our  Nation  are 
boundless.  Before  the  concrete  is 
poured  and  the  steel  Is  riveted,  we  should 
take  every  step  to  Lisure  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  will  Indeed  be  the  right  fa- 
cility in  the  risii'.  place. 


THE  CONVENIENCE  THAT  ELKC- 
TRIC  POWER  PROVIDES 
Mr.MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  V/illisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  ts  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  when 
they  are  suddenly,  abruptly  and  totally 
snatched  away  from  us  do  we  wholly 
realize  the  comforts  and  convenience 
that  electric  power  provides.  And  only 
when  a  compassionate  PrcsiUer.i  of  the 
United  States  demonstrates  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth  also  possesses  a  big 
heart  do  the  people  appreciate  that  they 
lire  full  partners  in  our  Government. 

With  rai/ing,  uncontrollable  and  un- 
mea-surable  fore*.  Hurricane  Betsy  com- 
pletely paralyzed  electric  power  service 
built  in  the  lower  section  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  by 
both  private  companies  and  the  Rural 
Electric  Administration.  The  people  af- 
fected were  cruelly  awakened  to  find  out 
that  they  were  without  power,  without 
lisjhts,  without  refrigeration,  without 
water  and  without  food. 

This  intolerable  and  unbearable  situ- 
ation, with  consequent  suffering  and 
mi.sery,  would  have  prevailed  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time  except  for  the 
swift  and  effective  measures  taken  by 
our  Chief  Executive.  Under  one  of  the 
many  other  general  directives  issued  by 
President  Johnson,  I  was  advised  yester- 
day that  Gen.  David  Wade.  Command- 
ing Officer  nf  the  Barksdale  Ai'-  Force 
3-ise  in  Shrrveport,  Ln..  acted  "ith  spred 
and  without  hesitation  in  brineinc  relief, 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  joint  tele- 
gram of  appreciation  sent  to  hlni: 

September  15    10*'3. 
Gen.  Diwm  W*r.E, 

Covimanding    Officer,    Barksdale    .Mr   Force 
Ba.ir,  Sfirt'vepo^t,  La. 
We  T.int  yoti  to  know  thit  ■»•<>  .ire  deoply 
grateful  for  yoxir  untiring  efT.-rts  In  provid- 
ing alleviation  of  the  hardship  and  su.Tering 
resulting  frnm  Hurricane  Betsy  "'nfi  In  par- 
tlculiir  for   mnklng   ponerators   iivnllable  to 
provide  power  in  the  vast  area  from  Laroso 
to  Grand  Isle.    Thanks  ever  so  mucl; 
Allen  J.  fiLLZNOES. 

V.S   Srnutnr. 
RtrsseLi,  B.  Long. 

V.S.  Senctcr. 
Edwin  E.  WtLi.i^. 

Member  of  Congress. 

'  Mr.  WILLIS.  The  foregoing  Is  only 
one  of  the  many  other  similar  Incidents 
of  himtane  and  Chrl.stian  measuiTS  takr>n 
by  the  Chief  Executive  which  prompted 
the  president  of  Lafourche  Parish  Police 
Jury,   the   governing   authority   of   the 


area,  to  send  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Jolmson.  a  copy  of  which  was 
dispatched  tome: 
The  President. 
The  Willie  Home. 
Waafi  ijigton.  D.C.: 

Your  visit  to  Louisl.inn  to  encourage  our 
people  and  to  llgliuo  ray  of  hope  In  the  vale 
of  darknof^s  and  dSpolr  which  normally  fol- 
lows such  a  catasi^jphe  as  we  experienced 
frran  Hurricane  Betsy,  was  what  was  needed 
to  Instill  In  our  people  a  firm  resolution  to 
reestablish  our  community  and  to  resume, 
.15  rapidly  as  pc.=£ible.  our  normal  way  of 
life.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Lafoiu-che 
Parish,  we,  the  local  responsible  officials,  wish 
to  thank  you  and  those  of  your  staff  who  are 
rtolng  all  within  their  power  to  hasten  aid 
to  our  citizens  We  of  Lafourche  Parish  are 
In  your  debt,  Mr.  President,  and  we  thank 
you.  , 

Thomas  Barkeb. 
President,  Lafourcfic  Parish  Police  Jury . 


today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mathias  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydleri.  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Maisunacai,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

l\fr.  Morris  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  September  17,  1965,  on  ac- 
count of  ofScial  business. 

Mr.  Dow  'at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Albert),  for  September  17  and  18,  1965. 
on  account  of  personal  business. 

Mr.  FiNO  'at  the  requset  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FoRDi ,  for  the  week  of  September  20, 
1965,  due  to  appearing  as  principal 
speaker  at  the  World  War  I  Convention 
at  Tampa.  Fla. 

Mrs.  May  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  .  for  September  17  through  Sep- 
tember 21,  1965,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business  In  order  to  attend  the  Food 
Mr.rkcting  Commission  hearings  in  Se- 
attle. Wash, 

Mr.  O'Brien,  for  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 20.  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Mackay,  for  Friday,  September 
17,  1965,  on  account  of  ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  H.^NSEr?  of  Iowa,  for  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 17.  1965.  on  accovmt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Gii.lig.\n.  for  Friday,  September 
17,  1965.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr,  Ro.vc-Uio,  for  Friday,  September 
17,  19G5,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gettys  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Senn-er  rat  the  request  of  Mr, 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Selden,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, Se.Dtembor  23:  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr,  Cabell,  for  S  minutes,  today:  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Sayloh.  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  e.\traneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MATStWACA) .  for  15  minutes. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record,  or  to  rense  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr,  Find. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wydler)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  in  four  In- 
stances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsijnaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  FiSHEB. 

Mr.  Dyal. 

Mr.  Hamilto;: 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sisna- 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  20.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1903.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Partlclp.Ttton  Act,  as  amended  (63  Slat. 
■:3*-7361. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  thai  the  H>)Uep  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  ',vas  agreed  to;  accordingly 
mt  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m  >  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomoiTOW,  Friday. 
September  17.  1965.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1587.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Clrtl 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting :i  .-epcirt  of  Federal  contributions. 
perEonnel  anC  administration,  obllsatlcns  tv 
States,  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965,  pursu.-int  to  subsection  205  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Admin- 
istrator, Small  Business  Admlnl-stratlcr. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legWatlos 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act:  to  thf 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  ClerK 
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for  printhig  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  House  Resolution  574. 
Resolution  directing  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  provide  the  names  of  temporary 
employees  employed  by  the  Poet  Office 
Department  during  the  summer  of  1965: 
wltbout  amendment  (Rcpt.  No.  1010).  Ke- 
icrred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

.Mr.  P.OGERS  of  Texas:  Comonlttee  on  In- 
■erior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2020.  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
£outh*-rn  Nevada  water  project,  Nevada,  and 
for  oThcr  purposes:  with  amendment  IRept. 
Xo.  1011).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
■He  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Cnlon. 

Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HB.  eSOS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tar- 
i:T  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  alteration  of  the 
cl-a<'5  on  Importation  of  copra,  palm  nuts, 
.r.d  palm  nut  kernels,  and  the  oils  crushed 
herefrom;  with  amendment  'Kept.  No. 
:0I2t,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whote  Hou.'ie  on  the  St-'ite  of  the  Union. 

■V!r.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Iiisuliir  Affairs.  H.R.  9334.  A  bill  to 
pronJe  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States  to  the  Statx;  of 
Maryland:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
lOiai  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 

XIr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  903.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  at  1934,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  painting,  Illumi- 
nation, and  dismantlement  of  radio  towers: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  10141.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houfe 
on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreli;n  Commerce.  H.R.  7169;  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  with  re- 
spect to  certain  registration  fees;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1015).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  HoUBe  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  FASCELL:  Committee  of  oonference. 
HJJ.  8715.  An  act  to  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (Rept. 
No.  1016).    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  of  conference, 
S.  1588.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses "Rept.  No.  1017).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SIKES:  Committee  of  conference. 
HR  103'?3.  An  act  m.-U(lng  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
rr.enr  of  Defense  for  the  flRcal  year  ending 
J'lne  an  1966,  and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept, 
Nt    10181       Ordered  to  be  printed, 

^!^  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  586.  Resolution  providing  for 
'he  consideration  of  HJt  3140.  A  bill  to 
intend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assist 
::i  combatini?  heart  dlsea.se,  cancer,  stroke. 
^rd  other  major  diseases;  without  amend- 
:r.ent  (Rcpt.  No.  1013).  Referred  to  the 
Ho'.iee  Calendar. 

Mr  M.\DDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Sesnlution  537.  Reiolutlon  providing  for  the 
"rasideratlon  of  S.  308.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Clein  Air  Act  to  require  standards  for  con- 
:roliing  the  emission  of  pollutants  from  gas- 
i;ir.e-powercd  or  diesel-powercd  vehicles,  to 
Ktabllsh  a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control 
IJborptory.  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
imendment  (Rept.  No.  1020).  Referred  to 
the  H^use  Calendar. 

Mr  YOUNG.  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Re-wlutlon  588.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  2300.  .\n  act  nuthor- 
'-dng  the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
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harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept, 
No.  1021 ) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  B.ATTIN; 

HR.  11102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
Stales  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
Is  withheld;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 

H  R.  11103.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
Is  withheld;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DON  CLAUSEN: 

HJt.  lil04.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  an  employer  who  em- 
ploys older  persons  In  his  trade  or  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  11105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses 
of  providing  training  programs  for  employees 
and  prospective  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.R.  11108.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy,  to 
conduct  research  to  develop  an  integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  In  the  politi- 
cal, psychological,  economic,  technological, 
and  organizational  areas,  to  Increase  the  non- 
mlUtary  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  In  the  global  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  communism,  to  educate 
and  train  Government  personnel  and  private 
citizens  to  understand  and  Implement  this 
body  of  knowledge,  and  also  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  for  foreign  students  In 
these  areas  of  knowledge  under  appropriate 
conditions:  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

By  Mr.  BLEOGH: 

HJl.  11107.  A  bill  amending  certain  estate 
tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  11108.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  SUtes  to  restore  former 
tariff  treatment  to  certain  water-repellant 
fabrics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  11109.  A  bill  to  amend  title  33.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
is  withhold:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJl.  11110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age of  proof  sets  of  subsidiary  silver  coins 
and  minor  coins  bearing  the  date  1965:   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HR.  11111.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  permit 
Injured  employees  entitled  to  receive  medical 
services  under  such  act  to  utilize  the  services 
of  optometrists:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WHALLET: 

H.R.  11112,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agrlculttiral  ^tarketlng 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
HJJ.  11113.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  number  of 
fractional  Interests  In  trust  and  restricted 
allotments  of  Indian  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  11114  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  January  25,  1923,  to  require  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
certain  certifications  with  respect  to  persons 
paid  from  their  clerk  hire:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
HR.  11115  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
la  withheld:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  11116.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTrtirs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HH.  11117  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  an  inland  waterway  In  Penn- 
sylvania for  barge  and  other  navigation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.R.  11118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  French  Creek  and  their 
tributaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  11119.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  re- 
cipient of  a  Medal  of  Honor,  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  Navy  Cross,  or  Air  Force  Cross 
shall  be  accorded  priority  In  being  fumlahed 
hospital  care  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  non-servic«-connected  disabilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TODD: 
HR.  11120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  11121.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  llmltmg  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;  to  the  Cotnmlltee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACKIE: 
HR.  11122.  A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation and  leadership  In  an  International 
effort  to  end  malnutrition  and  human  want, 
and  for  related  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.J.  Res.  664.  Joint  Resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.J.  Res.  665.  Joint  Resolution  directing 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
to  make  a  prompt  study  of  the  site  selected 
for  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  and  any  other  sites  proposed  for 
such  Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  11123.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Alice 

Ch'al-Ylng  Chung:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary, 
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ByMr.  KEOGH: 

H-R.  11124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Corda;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H-H.  IU25.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvan 
H  MlUer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.H.  11126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  O.  P. 
Eeckea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  11127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Vi.  Heneman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H-R.  11128  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnold  E. 
Remmcn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  11129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Verbclte:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  11130  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Melba 
Calve  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  11131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isldoro 
and  Antonlna  Albino;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11112.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  n.  11133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Episcopo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HR.  11134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Yung-Tsln  Yao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatden. 
Prei<<Jent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  COOPER  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


SENATE 

TiMHsnAV,  SF.nF.MBEn  16,  1965 

I  Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber IS.  1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Le'wis.  pastor.  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church.  Washington. 
DC.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  we  realize  it  is  futile  to  pray 
and  not  believe.  By  Thy  grace  we  are 
saved  through  faith.    It  is  a  gift  of  God. 

We  ha^'e  been  given  the  light  of  faith 
in  our  inheritance.  Bless  the  new  can- 
dle we  light  by  this  faith,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  table  of  the 
world  will  stamp  out  the  darkness  of 
the  battlefields. 

Open  heart.s  and  minds  in  this  new  day 
to  hope  and  understanding,  that  proph- 
ets and  me.ssengeis  of  peace  will  over- 
come hate  and  distrust  by  the  victory  o£ 
Jove. 

Surround  and  captivate  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  day  with  Thy  presence  that 
intentions,  debate,  and  decisions  will  be 
worthy  of  the  trust  given  to  this 
important  few  by  so  many. 

We  do  believe.  Help  Thou  our  un- 
belief. We  pray  in  the  Master's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  September  15,  1965,  was 
dispensed  with. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pno  tempose. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  IS.  1965. 
To  tnc  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from   the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  JO£i.v  Sherman  Cooper, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  res- 
olution: 

On  September  14.  1985: 
S.  949.  An  act  to  promote  commerce  and 
encou)rage  economic  growth  by  supporting 
State  and  Interstate  programs  to  place  the 
findings  of  science  usefully  In  the  hands  of 
American  enterprise. 

On  September  15,  1965: 
S.  2420.  An  act  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority  for   the  protection  of  former  Pres- 
idents and   their  wives  or  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  tercentenary  commission  to  commemorate 
the  advent  and  history  of  Father  Jacques 
Marquette  In  North  America,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE     JOINT     RESOLUTION     RE- 
FERRED 

The  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  309 1 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  of  March 
25,  1953,  to  increase  the  number  of  elec- 
tric typewriters  which  may  be  furnished 
to  Members  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
was  read  twice  by  its.  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration.      

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 

authorized  to  meet  during  sessions  ol  the 

Senate  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  1483  >  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  to  promote  progress  and 
scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
I  H.J.  Res.  309)  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  March  25.  1953.  to  increase  the 
number  of  electric  typewTiters  which 
may  be  furnished  to  Members  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aSi.xed  his  signature  to 
the   following   enrolled   bills,   and   they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  20  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assateague  Lsland  National 
Seashore  In  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  1903  An  act  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act.  as  amended  183  Stat. 
734-736). 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  Uie  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Cooper)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  several  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations   tills  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Charles  P.  Reld,  and  sundry  other  officers 
to  be  permanent  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Coa.st  Guard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  also 
report  favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names 
have  previously  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  Information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Tlie  nominations,  ordered  to  Ue  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

John  J.  Soltys.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  ofS- 
cers.  for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  wUl  state  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  nomins- 
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tions  on  the  Executive  Calendar  lor  the 
Department  of  Justice  only. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
s'jndri'  nominations  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
5sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
Woe.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
f.nnation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
win  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
jnniiimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


5CENIC    DEVELOPMENT     OF    ROAD 

BEAUTIFICATION    OF    THE    FED- 

EHAL-AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

.Mre.    The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 

;he  unfinished  business. 

rile  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tun  of  the  bill  (S.  20841  to  provide  for 
jcenic  development  and  road  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  Pederal-ald  highway  systems 
'vhich  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
c:au£c  and  insert: 

TITLE  I 

Sec  101.  Section  131  of  title  23.  United 
sates  Code.  Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

iiai.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising 

'lai  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
-;ares  that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
njT^oor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices In  are.-is  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  primary  system  should  be 
rantrolled  in  order  to  protect  the  public  in- 
vestment In  .«iuch  highways,  to  promote  the 
^cty  and  recreational  value  of  public  travel. 
"■Id  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

'(b)  No  Pederal-ald  highway  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  shall  be 
>Pportloned  on  or  after  January  1,  1968.  to 
ir.7  State  which  has  not  made  provision  for 
'flecuve  control  of  the  erection  and  maln- 
•ettaocc  along  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
primary  system  of  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
aisplays.  and  devices  which  are  within  six 
"uoctred  and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge 
'•  the  .-Ight-of-way  and  visible  from  the 
"n-in  tr:iveled  way  of  the  system.  Any 
■loiount  which  Is  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  hereunder  shall  be  reap- 
P-irtloned  to  the  other  States.  Whenever  he 
ii;:ermines  It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
'.be  Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods 
^  he  determines  necessary,  the  application 
'■  ■.Pis  subsection  to  a  State. 

"'cl  Effective  control  means  that  after 
Jwusry  1,  1988.  such  signs,  displays,  and 
>nMa  shall,  pursuant  to  this  section,  be 
Jmited  to  (11  directional  and  other  official 
"Sas  and  notices  which  are  required  or  au- 


thorized by  law.  which  shall  conform  to 
national  standards  hereby  authorized  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  hereunder, 
which  standards  shall  contain  provisions 
concerning  the  lighting,  size,  and  number  of 
signs  aud  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  Implement  this  section,  and 
(2)  signs  advertising  the  sole  or  lease  of 
property  upon  which  they  are  located  or 
activities  conducted  on  such  property. 

"(d)  It  Is  also  provided  fast  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  States,  pro- 
vide for  an  area  at  an  appropriate  distance 
from  an  Interchange  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, on  which  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
givlug  specific  Information  In  the  Interest  of 
the  traveling  public  may  be  erected  and 
maintained.  Such  signs  ehall  conform  to 
national  standards  which  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder.  Such  national  standards  shall 
contain  provisions  concerning  the  lighting, 
size,  and  number  of  signs  and  such  other 
requirements  as  may  be  appropriate  to  Im- 
plement this  subsection. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section,  signs,  displays,  and  devices  may 
be  erected  and  maintained  within  areas 
adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
primary  system  within  six  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of- 
way  which  are  zoned  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial under  authority  of  State  law.  or  which 
are  not  zoned  under  authority  of  State  law, 
but  are  used  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
activities,  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
provisions  established  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Except  as 
provided  herein,  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  permit  a  reduction  In  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-767  or  under  applicable  State  laws. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section,  any  sign,  display,  or  device  In 
existence  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection,  which  does  not  conform  to 
this  section  shall  not  be  required  to  be  re- 
moved imtU  July  1,  1970,  or  until  the  end  of 
the  ftfth  year  after  it  becomes  nonconform- 
ing, whichever  shall  last  occur. 

"(g)  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid 
upon  the  removal  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays,  and  devices,  provided  they 
were  erected  ind  maintained  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment with  the  owner,  or  one  claiming 
through  the  owner,  of  the  real  estate  on 
which  they  are  located,  and  Federal  funds 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  Federal  pro  rata 
share  of  such  compensation.  Such  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  for  the  following: 

"(1)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  such 
sign,  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title, 
leasehold,  and  Interest  In  the  fixture:  that 
Is,  such  sign,  display,  or  device  at  such  loca- 
tion, as  secured  by  the  agreement  In  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection; 
and 

"(2)  The  taking  from  the  owner  or  lease- 
holder of  the  real  property  on  which  the 
sign,  display,  or  device  Is  located,  of  the 
right  to  erect  and  maintain  such  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  thereon,  as  secured  by  the 
agreement  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection. 

"(h)  All  public  lands  or  reservations  which 
are  adjacent  to  any  portion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  primary  system  shall 
be  (xmtrolled  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  the  national 
standards. 

"(I)  In  order  to  provide  Information  In 
the  specific  Interest  of  the  traveling  pubUc, 
the  State  highway  departments  are  author- 
ized to  maintain  maps  and  to  permit  Infor- 
mational directories  and  advertising  pam- 
phlets to  l)e  made  available  at  safety  rest 
areas.    Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 


tajy.  a  State  may  also  establish  Information 
centers  at  safety  rest  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  public  of  places  of  interest 
within  the  State  and  providing  such  other 
information  as  a  State  may  consider  desir- 
able, 

"I  J)  Any  State  highway  department  which 
has.  under  the  law  In  effect  on  June  30,  1965, 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  control  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  In  areas  adjacent  to  the  Inter- 
state System  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
bonus  payments  as  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment, provided  that  the  right  of  any  such 
State  highway  department  to  such  payment 
shall  not  be  affected  by  amendments  to  the 
statute  of  such  State  Imposing  such  controls 
If  such  statute  as  amended  meets  the  re- 
qiUrements  of  this  section.  Such  payments 
shall  be  paid  only  from  appropriations  from 
moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any  State 
from  controlling  outdoor  advertising  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section. 

"(k)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  uoft  to  exceed  $20,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966.  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967." 
title  n 

Sec    201.    Chapter    1   of   title   23,    United 
States  <>5de,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  135.  Control  of  Junkyards 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  Junkyards  In  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  primary  system 
should  be  controlled  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  Investment  m  such  highways,  to 
promote  the  safety  and  recreational  value 
of  public  travel,  and  to  preserve  natural 
beauty. 

"(b)  No  Federal-aid  highway  funds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  authorized  shall  be  appor- 
tioned on  or  after  January  1,  1968,  to  any 
State  which  has  not  made  provision  for 
effective  control  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  along  the  Interstate  System 
and  I'ne  primary  system  of  outdoor  Junk- 
yards, any  portion  ol  which  is  within  one 
thousand  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
pavement  and  visible  from  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  system.  Any  amount  which  Is 
withheld  from  apportionment  to  any  State 
hereunder  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the 
other  States.  \Mierever  he  determines  It  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  the  Secretary  may 
suspend,  for  such  periods  as  he  determines 
necessary,  the  application  of  this  subsection 
to  a  State. 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  such  Junkyards  shall  be  screened 
by  natural  objects,  plantings  or  fences  or 
other  appropriate  means  so  as  not  to  be 
visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the 
system,  or  shall  be  removed  from  sight 

"(di  The  term  'Junk'  shall  mean  old  or 
scrap  copper,  brass,  rope,  rags,  batteries, 
paper,  trash,  rubber,  debris,  oddmen:s,  waste- 
ments,  litter,  leavings,  ruins,  castoffs,  rum- 
mage, waste,  or  Junked,  dismantled  or 
wrecked  atUomoblles.  or  parts  thereof,  iron, 
steel  and  other  old  or  scrap  ferrous  or  non- 
ferrous  material. 

"(e)  The  term  'automobile  graveyard* 
ehail  mean  an  establishment  or  place  of 
business  which  is  maintained  or  operated  for 
the  use  of  storing,  keeping,  buying  or  selling 
wrecked,  scrapped,  ruined,  or  dismantled 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  parts 

"(f)  The  term  'Junkyard'  shall  mean  &u 
establishment  or  place  of  business  which  is 
maintained  or  operated  for  the  use  of  storing, 
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kocp-ng.  bujnr.g  or  selling  such  Junk,  or  for 
the  maintenance  or  operation  of  an  auto- 
mobile gravcyartl.  and  the  term  shall  be  con- 
strued to  inoltide  garbage  Uumpa  and  sani- 
tary fills. 

"igi  Noiwitlistondlng  any  provision  of 
this  section.  JunltyaTds,  auto  grnveyards  and 
scr-vp  mc'nl  processing  facilities  may  be  op- 
crated  within  a:-fMs  adjacent  to  the  Inter- 
alutt  Sv.":tcm  and  the  primary  system  which 
arc  zoned  industrLii  under  authority  of  State 
l.iw.  or  which  are  not  zoned  under  author- 
If"  of  Stnte  law.  but  arc  predomln.Tntly  u.«ed 
for  Industrial  attlvltlci. 

■■(h)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
.■section  any  Junkyard  In  existence  on  or  he- 
torc  the  cilectlve  date  of  this  section,  which 
d'jes  not  conform  to  the  requirements-  of  this 
section  and  which  the  Secretary  finds  as  a 
practical  matter  cannot  be  screened,  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  removed  until  July  1. 
1170. 

•'(1)  Landscaping  or  scrcenhig  costs  under 
the  provlsl.jhs  of  this  section  iliuli  be  allo- 
cated In  the  following  manner:  the  first 
tl.'iOO  of  such  co.-ts  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
owntr  of  the  facility  screened;  all  costs  In 
excejs  of  S1.500  shall  be  the  Federal  and 
atate  respon.'.lbillty.  Federal  funds  shall 
he  used  to  pay  the  Federal  pro  rata  share  of 
the  costs  of  landscaping  or  screening  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

■■(Jl  If  my  Junkyard  or  auto  graveyard 
cannot  be  eOectlvely  screened  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  either  by  plant- 
ings or  other  moans  on  the  property  line  of 
tlie  owner  or  bcLween  the  property  line  and 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment, whichever  Is  the  more  economical  and 
elective.  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  the 
owner  for  the  rolooatlon.  r'^movnl.  or  disposal 
of  such  facilities.  Federal  funds  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  Federal  pro  rata  share  of  the 
costs  of  providing  eflccllve  control  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  and  relocation,  re- 
moval, or  disposal. 

■'(k)  All  public  lands  or  reservations  which 
are  adjacent  to  any  portion  of  the  Interstate 
frnd  primary  systems  shall  be  effectively  con- 
trolled in  ,'vccordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

•■(1)  There  Is  .mthorlzed  to  be  appropriot-'d 
ro  carry  out  the  provi.=lons  of  this  section,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  i'.'O.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  not 
to  exceed  «ao.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1967." 

Sec.  202.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 
1.  title  33,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■'SvC.  135.  Control  of  Junky.irds. 

TITLE  III 

Sic.  301.  Section  319  of  title  23,  Dnlted 
States  Code.  Is  revised  to  read  iis  follows: 
"5  319.  Landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement 

■■(a)  The  Secretary  may  approve  oa  a  part 
of  the  construction  of  Fcderal-ald  highways 
the  costs  of  lar.dscape  and  road!=lde  develop- 
ment. Including  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  publicly  owned  and  controlled  rest 
and  recreation  areas  ond  sanitary  and  other 
facilities  reasonably  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  traveling  public. 

"(bl  An  amount  equivalent  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  a  State 
for  Federal-aid  highways  for  any  Qscal  year 
shall  be  used  for  acquisition  of  Interests  In 
and  Improvement  of  strips  of  land  necessary 
for  the  restoration,  preservation,  and  en- 
hancement of  scenic  beauty  adjacent  to 
such  highways,  without  being  matched  by 
the  State  The  Secretary  may  authorize  ex- 
ceptions from  this  req-jlrement,  upon  appli- 
cation of  a  State  and  upon  a  showing  that 
such  amount  Is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
State  for  these  p^urposes.  Any  funds  not 
used  as  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
lapse. 


■■(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $120.- 
000.000  for  the  Bscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  not  to  exceed  S120.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   19C7.^^ 

Sec.  302.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "and"  Immediately  before  the  words 
■■elimination  of  haz.irds  of  railway-grade 
croislnga"  In  the  definition  of  the  tenn  ■■con- 
struction^^,  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  deflnlUon  to  a  conmia.  and  by 
adding  the  words  •■and  landscoping  and 
scenic   enhancement   authorized   by   law." 

Sec,  303.  In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
evaluating  the  continuing  programs  author- 
ized by  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  and 
to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  authorization  of  appro- 
priations beginning  after  June  30,  1967,  the 
Secretary.  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
hii^hway' departments,  shall  make  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
programs,  and  shall  submit  such  estimate  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  Jtinuary  10, 
19G7. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tetn- 
pore.    In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  tMr. 
SymikotonJ  is  recognized. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  OVER- 
CO\nNG  THE  CONTINUING  UN- 
FAVORABLE BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  S'VMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  address  last  Augiist,  I  presented  the 
impact  of  military  and  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures upon  our  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments.  Today  I  would  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  correct  that  unfavorable  balance. 

The  premise  of  thtsse  thoughts  is  one 
I  have  presented  many  times  in  the  past: 
namely,  that  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  essential  to  the  liberty  of 
all  free  people  in  their  resistance  to 
totalitarian  aggression;  and  also  that. 
in  our  way  oi  life,  our  defense  strength 
can  only  come  from  our  economic 
strength. 

In  the  past  it  is  fair  to  say  that  "we 
have  done  our  share."  A  great  states- 
man of  this  century.  Sir  Anthony  Eden, 
now  Lord  Avon,  nailed  that  down  when 
he  said: 

Happily  for  Etirope,  we  were  not  left  alone. 
In  the  United  States  were  statesmen  of  wis- 
dom, authority  and  courage  who  wrought  a 
revol'Jtlonary  change  in  their  country^s 
traditional  policies.  There  waa  to  he  no 
repetition  of  the  withdrawal  Into  Isolation 
as  after  the  First  World  Wax.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  United  States  lent  of  Its  extensive 
resources  to  restore  Europe's  industrial  and 
commercial  life.  Europe  today  Is  eco- 
nomically flourishing  and  shows  many  signs 
of  recovering  her  ancient  leadership.  This  Is 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  her  o-wn  peoples, 
but  the  help  of  the  United  States  was  Indis- 
pensable and  It  was  freely  given. 

Tliere  Is  no  criticism  on  my  part  of 
these  generous  actions  of  the  past.  Pri- 
marily as  the  result  of  such  action,  how- 
ever, we  now  face  a  serious  and  growing 
problem,  best  illustrated  by  our  continu- 
ing unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 


The  United  States  would  not  be  lai^d 
with  this  problem  if  many  of  our  no* 
prosperous  Western  European  allies  haci 
shown  a  greater  wlllinencss  to  share  it 
the  burden  of  their  defense;  and  also  ii; 
the  economic  progress  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries. 

Why  have  not  the  surplus  countries  ir 
question,  whose  recoverj'  came  about  in 
large  part  as  a  result  of  contributions 
from  the  United  Slates,  assumed  a  mort 
equitable  share  of  the  defense  and  aid 
costs  of  the  free  world? 

These  coimtries  have  excess  dollar 
holdings.  Instead,  however,  of  support- 
ing the  cost  of  their  ow»  defense,  and 
assisting  our  efforts  to  stem  CommuniB; 
imperialism  in  Asia.  Latin  America,  and 
Africa,  they  are  crippling  the  monetary 
position  of  the  United  States  by  contin- 
uing to  purchase  gold  from  our  limited 
stock. 

In  addition,  these  Europeans  seem  re- 
luctant to  reduce  their  surpluses  by  im- 
porting from  this  country  more  itcai' 
such  as  coal,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  evej. 
though  we  are  much  more  competitive  Ir; 
these  areas  than  are  they. 

West  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  in  this  case  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  almost  prohibitive  quan- 
titative restrictions,  quotas,  licenani: 
arrangements,  and  so  foith,  on  the  im- 
ports of  coal. 

According  to  the  Nathan  Report  o! 
1963.  these  non tariff  barriers  cost  the 
United  States  as  much  as  $500  million  a 
year. 

In  addition,  recently  the  Common 
Market  has  proposed  ths  freezing  of 
rrtin  at  a  high  level  of  price  supports 
This  action,  supported  by  a  highly  pro- 
tective variable  levy,  can  only  result  in 
large  losses  in  U.S.  srain  exports. 

The  United  States  is  now  speniJin? 
S1.5  billion  a  year  to  maintain  its  miU- 
tar:'  establishment  in  Europe;  and  thi; 
expense  Is  only  partly  offset  by  the  sorac 
S600  million  in  military  hardware  pur- 
chased from  us. 

Is  it  not  ironical  that  this  Nation^ 
bearing  by  far  the  most  of  the  financia'. 
burden  for  the  defense  of  Europe  20 
years  after  the  end  of  hostilities,  and  Ir. 
spite  of  European  affluence  and  desire  fo: 
.self-sufBciency.  cannot  persuade  the 
N.^TO  allies,  either  to  assume  the  cost  of 
their  own  defense,  or  reir.ove  their  care- 
fully planned  restrictions  on  many  c! 
our  most  competitive  exports? 

If  the  United  States  could  .save  SI,5 
to  S2  billion  annually  in  its  Government 
overseas  expenditures,  that  saving  woulc 
go  a  lonPT  way  toward  balancing  our  Ir.- 
t<}mational  accounts.  With  that  prem- 
ise, one  is  entitled  to  raise  the  quf=- 
tlon:  Is  the  presence  of  five  divisions  c: 
U.S.  soldiers,  plus  a  large  air  contingent 
along  with  families — nearly  a  niUllo:: 
people — still  necessai-y  in  Europe? 

Also,  what  can  be  done  with  respect 
to  our  aid  program  in  order  to  help 
reduce  our  Government  expenditures 
overseas?  What  action  can  be  take:; 
commensurate  with  our  InternatloDai 
commitments  which  at  the  same  tiffif 
would  protect  the  value  of  the  D* 
dollar? 
Here  are  some  specific  suggestlotis. 
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First,  Phasing  out  program  loans:  In 
.^pilc  of  efforts  incident  to  ■■tied  aid,"  it 
is  a  fact  that  program  loans  are  still 
adding  heavily  to  our  balanoe-of-pay- 
meiits  deficits.   Tiiey  should  be  curtailed. 

Tliese  loans  are  made  for  general 
budi;i:tai^y  andbalance-oi-pajments  sup- 
port, in  ordcJ,  so  it  is  said,  to  "stabilize" 
the  economies  and  currency  values  of 
the  recipient  countries;  and  also  to  help 
them  import  goods.  They  are  tied  to 
U.S.  procurement  through  letters  of 
credit,  on  wliich  one  can  draw  io:-  ex- 
pcr.dilures  in  the  United  States.  The  net 
effMt,  however,  is  to  substitute  credit 
sales  for  cash  sales. 

In  many  instances  this  frees  foreign 
exchange  resources  for  both  debt  service 
and  iirocurement  in  other  coimtries.  In 
both  instances,  program  loans  add  to  our 
own  deficits. 

Moreover,  as  a  long-term  means  of 
providing  economic  development  capital. 
tiny  ;'re  wa.stcful,  because  baiance-of- 
p?>-m(nts  support  finances  mainly  cur- 
yenl.  consumption,  as  against  .urowth- 
fi'tutir'.N'  projects. 

We  should  phase  out  program  loans, 
because  we  carmot  continue  indefinitely 
to  plj-oib  the  budgetary  and  ba!ance-of- 
payments  deficits  of  other  coimtries  into 
mir  o^^  n  bud'-^etary  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  will  recommend  to  the  In- 
ter-American Economic  and  Social 
Council  assistance  to  Argentina  in  the 
amount  of  S317  million  for  1966  and  $163 
million  for  1967  so  as  to  assist  Argentina 
to  repay  its  debts,  many  of  which  were 
committed  by  the  Peron  administration. 

One  could  question  the  advantages. 
either  to  the  economic  growth  of  Argen- 
tina, or  to  U.S.  political  and  economic  in- 
terests, to  have  the  American  taxpayer 
bankroll  these  commitments  of  Argen- 
tina'.? predecessor  governments. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  we  must 
increase  our  commitments  of  aid  to  In- 
dia, mostly  through  the  International 
Development  Association,  in  order  to 
make  It  possible  for  Inclia  to  pay  its 
capital  obligations  and  interest  due  the 
World  Bank  and  European  countries. 

What  are  the  advantages  in  commit- 
ting US,  taxpayers'  money  to  pay  the 
past  debts  of  these  countries?  Such  use 
of  aid  money  will  not  create  any  new 
eciinomic  growth. 

These  transactions  would  appear  an 
^Lttmpt.to  make  good  on  obligations  of 
the  past;  and  one  is  misled  who  believes 
that  this  part  of  either  the  Alliance  for 
Prourcss,  or  contributions  to  IDA  or 
a^her  international  organizations,  are 
f-liier  creating  economic  growth  or  help- 
in.;  tile  United  States  balance-of-pay- 
mcnts  deficits.  In  actual  fact,  they  are 
no  more  than  attempts  to  catch  up  with 
oblissations  contracted  for  purposes  long 
■ilnce  past. 

Those  who  have  lent  money  to  these 
countries  in  the  past  should  now  accept 
the  consequences  of  a  moratorium  or 
sirctciiout;  and  further  US,  aid  should 
be  devoted  to  further  economic  develop- 
ment. 

After  a  reorganization  of  the  debt 
commitments  of  such  countries  as  Ar- 
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gentinn,  Chile,  Colombia,  India,  and  Pak- 
istan, the  United  States  Government 
should  be  prepared,  through  the  aid  pro- 
nram,  to  be  of  help;  not  on  a  balance-of- 
payments  basi.s;  but  on  specific  identi- 
fiable projects  such  as  schools,  hospi- 
tals, utilities,  and  factories  which  require 
external  dollar  financing. 

If  we  do  th!!t,  emphasizing  especially 
llie  importance  of  technical  assistance, 
we  wouid  be  helping  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  in  their  economic  prog- 
ress without  further  damaging  our  own 
economy  with  balance-of-pavments  def- 
ic'ts. 

Second.  Empliasis  on  shipment  in  kind 
for  scientific  incremental  development 
projects:  By  emphasizing  technical  as- 
sistance instead  of  general  budgetary 
and  balance-of-payments  support,  we 
would  not  only  relie\e  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
of  the  debt  burdens  of  the  underdevel- 
oped nations,  but  also  make  a  more  solid 
contribution  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  recipient  country.  Once 
these  countries  realize  that  such  general 
budgetary  aid  is  no  longer  forthcoming, 
they  would  make  more  realistic  effoit  to 
put  llieli^  own  house  in  order,  thereby  ob- 
viating the  need  for  fm-ther  program 
loans. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United 
States  should  revert  more  to  a  lend-lease 
concept  of  foreign  aid — plus  technical 
assistance — as  against  large  grants  or 
loans  for  various  public  works  projects 
and  budgetary  assistance. 

Third.  Increase  the  dollar  sales  por- 
tion of  our  Public  Law  480  farm  surplus 
shipment:  American  agriculture  is  the 
most  competitive  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  maximize  the 
dollar  portion  of  our  Public  Law  480 
sales.  If,  for  example,  we  made  a  con- 
dition that  a  certain  portion  of  our  Pub- 
lic Law  480  sales  should  be  repaid  in 
dollars,  say  20  to  25  percent,  while  giving 
the  rest  away  free — or  for  local  currency 
coimterpart  fimds — there  would  continue 
to  be  a  budgetary  cost  to  the  United 
States,  but  our  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition would  be  much  improved. 

In  addition,  private  commercial  sales 
of  agricultural  products,  even  to  Com- 
munist countries,  should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  cargo  preference  requirements, 
along  with  various  other  types  of  restric- 
tions which  make  U.S.  agriculture  un- 
competitive. I  made  a  talk  on  this 
particular  aspect  last  August  19. 

Tlie  sale  of  fann  products  to  the  East- 
ern countries  is  now  accepted  national 
policy.  Why  then  make  it  dlfBcult  to 
compete  with  other  countries  by  placing 
artificial  and  costly  restrictions  on  any 
pciislble  transaction? 

As  but  one  illustration  of  what  the 
ideology  first  group  Is  doing  to  the  econ- 
omy of  tills  country,  consider  the  fact 
that  France,  chief  economic  opponent 
of  the  United  States  in  the  free  world, 
recently  sold  a  million  tons  of  wheat  to 
Eastern  Europe,  most  of  it  to  Soviet 
Russia. 

Fourth.  Disallow  bond  flotations  by 
international  institutions:  A  thorough 
review  of  ways  and  mesms  of  reducing 
the  impact  of  the  operations  and  prac- 
tices of  international  Institutions  on  our 
balance  of  payments  is  in  order;  In  fact 


It  is  long  overdue.  Not  only  is  the  size 
of  our  commitments  inconsistent  with 
the  current  balance-of-pajments  crisis, 
but  the  practice  of  floating  bonds  on  our 
capital  markets  also  seems  inconsistent 
v.ith  the  now  pressing  need  to  eliminate 
these  persistent  balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

Between  1958  and  1964.  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment floated  5820  million  worth  of 
securities  in  the  U.S.  capital  market. 
Since  the  record  of  procurement  of  goods 
under  the  Bank's  loans  indicates  that 
only  about  35  percent  was  procured  in 
tlie  United  States,  about  S533  million  of 
this  amount  was  spent  in  third  countries. 

In  addition  to  our  large  contributions, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
has  also  borrowed  S225  million  in  the 
U.S.  capital  market.  At  least  half  of 
that  money  was,  or  is  being,  spent  in 
third  countries. 

Flotations  of  .security  issues  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  therefore,  have 
cost  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  over 
S600  million  during  recent  years. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  has  a 
deficit  in  its  international  accounts  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  it  would  appear 
logical  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieas- 
ury,  or  his  delegate  to  these  institutions, 
to  vote  against  such  bond  issues  in  the 
American  money  market. 

They  have  the  right  of  sucli  veto  under 
the  charter  provisions  of  said  institu- 
tions. Article  IV,  section  l^b)  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  World  Bank, 
states  thai  the  Bank  may  borrow  funds 
•only  with  the  approval  of  the  member 
in  whose  markets  the  funds  are  raised 
and  the  member  in  whose  currency  the 
loan  is  denominated,  and  only  if  these 
members  agree  that  the  proceeds  may  be 
exchanged  for  the  cunencies  of  any 
other  member  without  restriction." 

Similarly,  article  VII,  section  Id)  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Charter  states : 

Before  malting  a  sale  of  Its  obligations  In 
the  markets  of  a  country,  the  Bank  shall 
have  obtained  the  approval  of  that  country 
and  of  the  meml)er  in  whose  currency  the 
obligations  are  denominated. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  authority  was  writ- 
ten into  these  charters  in  order  to  pro- 
tect countries  such  as  the  United  States 
suffering  from  continuous  balance- 
of-payments  deficits.  Because  of  the  in- 
creasing gravity  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  of  this  coimtry.  therefore, 
why  do  we  not  use  this  authority,  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  go  along  with 
the  management  of  these  banks  In  their 
desire  to  tap  the  low  cost  U.S.  market? 

Fifth.  Stop  making  future  commit- 
ments of  aid  to  international  institu- 
tions without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval: With  respect  to  the  practice  of 
making  commitments  to  international 
institutions  without  congressional  dis- 
cussion, such  action  places  the  Congress 
in  the  position  of  having  either  to  choose 
between  offending  other  Governments 
and  very  possibly  emljarrasslng  our  o«ti, 
or  automatically  approving  commit- 
ments that  have  already  been  made. 
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It  has  been  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  instructed  officials  of  the  AID 
Bsency  not  to  make  commitments  under 
the  AID  program  until  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  the  money.  That  proce- 
dure would  appear  wise  to  us;  therefore, 
we  would  hope  that  the  same  practice 
would  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  Interna- 
tional institutions. 

With  our  continulnfT  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments,  plus  the  steady  drop 
in  our  gold  holdings.  I  believe  that  no 
fui-thcr  international  commitments  to 
the  World  Bank,  its  subsidiary,  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  or 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
FhouM  be  made  without  prior  congres- 
sional approval. 

This  is  particularly  important  In  the 
case  of  the  IDA.  whose  aid  disbursements 
result  only  In  12.8  percent  identifiable 
procurement  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth  The  cost  of  tourism:  Tourism 
is  another  condition  which  operates 
heavily  against  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Tourism  is  costins  this  countr>' 
many  billions  of  dollars.  Nevertheless, 
there  would  appear  little  reaction  to  the 
suRgestlon  of  Pre.sldent  Johnson  that,  in 
■order  to  help  reduce  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  Americans  should 
take  their  vacations  in  the  50  States. 

Actually.  traveling  to  foreign  countries 
this  year  is  reaching  unprecedented 
levels.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor 
stated — pre.ss  conference.  August  17 — 
that  in  1965  he  expected  a  net  outflow  of 
$2  billion  from  tourism  alone;  an  In- 
crease of  over  S300  million. 

Seventh.  Investments  abroad:  U.S. 
bank  loans  not  used  to  finance  U.S.  ex- 
ports, therefore,  rather  to  finance  either 
third  country  trade  or  inventory  and 
plant  expansion  programs,  should  be 
limited. 

The  $100  million  exemption  of  Japan 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax.  al- 
ready granted  for  1965,  should  not  be 
extended.  If  the  Japanese  prefer  to 
avoid  the  1  percent  tax.  they  can  borrow 
in  Eiu-ope. 

The  transfer  to  foreign  countries  of 
funds  by  insurance  companies,  pension 
funds,  and  corporations,  solely  to  take 
advantage  of  a  higher  interest  return, 
should  either  be  curtailed  or  ta.xed. 

Direct  Investments  by  American  com- 
panies, which  result  in  the  export  of 
.American  machinery,  semimanufactured 
and  raw  materials,  and  bring  back  earn- 
ings In  dividends  and  Interest,  are  in  a 
separate  category  In  1963  they  brought 
back  $9  billion.  $4  billion  In  dividends. 
interest,  and  royalties;  and  $5  billion  in 
related  exports. 

Eighth.  Liquidity:  There  are  those  who 
are  now  trying  to  merchandise  a  some- 
what mysterious  thing  called  liquidity, 
in  order  to  provide  further  means  for 
financing  international  trade.  These 
people  say  that  If  the  United  States 
reaches  either  a  position  of  balance,  or 
one  of  surplus  in  their  international  ac- 
counts, the  means  of  payment  In  Inter- 
national trade  will  dry  up;  and  then 
there  will  be  a  depression, 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  discuss  In  de- 
tail at  this  time  this  question  of  Uquidity. 
But  let  me  leave  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
subject. 


There  are  two  separate  aspects  of 
liquidity;  and  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
confuse  them. 

The  first  problem  of  liquidity  is  to 
finance  legitimate  day-to-day,  cash, 
commercial  trade  between  countries.  As 
illustration,  suppose  there  are  three 
countries,  A.  B.  and  C. 

Country  A  has  a  product,  with  a  mar- 
ket value,  that  country  B  Is  willing  and 
eager  to  Import.  Coimtry  B  has  a  prod- 
uct that  has  a  market  in  country  C.  and 
country  A  wants  to  import  something  it 
needs  from  country  C.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  there  is  no  shortage  of 
money,  loans,  or  liquidity  to  finance  such 
a  commercial  trade. 

In  most  cases,  this  is  a  straight  clear- 
ing house  transaction.  If  the  amount  of 
trade  between  these  countries  were 
equal,  there  wculd  be  no  need  for  ex- 
change of  currency,  or  gold,  between 
them. 

This  kind  of  trade  is  no  different  from 
California  buying  Detroit-  or  St.  Louis- 
made  cars,  and  then  shipping  oranges 
and  vegetables  in  e.\change.  The  clear- 
inghouse sj'stem  takes  care  of  such  a 
commtrcial  transaction  without  any 
shift  of  funds. 

If  there  is  a  diSerence  in  the  amounts 
between  regions  in  the  United  States,  or 
between  countries,  then  the  question  of 
settlement  comes  up:  and  we  can  be  sure 
that  there  are  enough  resources  in  the 
banking  systems  of  the  developed  coim- 
tries,  backed  up  by  the  International 
Monetary  Ftmd,  to  settle  any  resulting 
temporary  fractional  short  falls  between 
countries,  which  arise  from  comparable 
commercial  transactions. 

The  second  kind  of  liquidity  problem  Is 
something  else,  and  results  from  the  in- 
ability of  many  coimtries  to  pay,  year 
after  year,  for  the  goods  and  services 
they  wish  to  buy  from  other  countries. 
If  over  a  period  they  do  not  earn,  by  the 
sale  of  exports  and  services,  enough  to 
pay  for  the  things  they  wish  to  import 
and  consimie.  then  they  have  a  persist- 
ent balance-of-payments  problem. 

This  is  a  foreign  aid  problem,  not  a 
liquidity  problem. 
^  To  go  back  to  our  country  A,  B.  and  C 
analogy.  If  country  A  consistently  does 
not  export  enough  goods  or  services  to 
countries  B  and  C.  but  definitely  needs 
to  import  certain  materials  from  coun- 
tries B  and  C,  country  A  has  a  real  prob- 
lem— either  a  shortage  of  cash,  or  a 
shortage  of  export  goods  which  other 
people  want. 

The  question  is.  How  do  you  finance, 
year  after  year,  the  needs  of  countries 
such  as  A?  There  are  many  nations  in 
this  cate2or>-— India,  Turkey,  Chile — In 
fact,  most  of  the  underdeveloped  or  rela- 
tively underdeveloped  countries. 

To  repeat,  this  Is  a  foreign  aid  problem, 
not  a  liquidity  problem.  Somebody  has 
to  give  these  countries  either,  first,  the 
cash  with  which  to  buy  imports,  or,  sec- 
ond, the  goods  themselves,  with  little 
expectation  of  being  repaid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5  min- 
utes longer. 


Wlth- 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  the  20  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  coun- 
try that  has  supplied  a  very  large  major- 
ity of  both  this  cash  and  these  goods  has 
been  the  United  State.'?  As  everyone 
knows,  since  World  War  IT  we  have  put 
out  over  SlOO  billion  of  such  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  .since  1949  the  United 
States  has  not  been  able  to  earn  en'jugh 
through  export,!  of  goods  and  sei-viros,  to 
sup[X)rt  these  contributions  designed  to 
help  the  shortfall  of  earnings  in  other 
countries. 

Now  the  United  States  in  turn  ha."5  a 
grave  problem  incident  to  paying  Its  bills 
abroad.  As  long  as  we  could  pay  other 
peoples'  bills  through  exports,  foreign 
aid.  sales  of  gold,  even  by  borrowmj 
abroad,  trade  moved  between  countries, 
with  the  United  States  paying  the  bills 
Now  that  this  country  is  also  short  of 
foreign  exchange,  however,  and  there- 
fore Is  finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  to 
pay  the  bills  of  these  other  countries, 
many  well-meaning  but  misguided  peo- 
ple have  begun  to  talk  liquidity. 

L«t  us  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
Whenever  you  and  I  individually,  or  our 
families,  or  our  States,  or  this  or  any 
other  nation,  do  not  earn  enough  to  pay 
for  all  the  things  desired  or  needed,  we 
have  a  problem  of  liquidity. 

If  in  t'orn,  we  chronically  persist  In  our 
inability  to  pay  our  bills,  there  are  three 
choices.  Either  we  cut  back  on  our  ex- 
penditures, or  borrow  the  money  as  long 
as  our  creditors  have  faith  In  our  capac- 
ity to  repay,  or  apply  for  relief.  At  the 
international  level,  the  latter  Is  foreign 
aid. 

To  confuse  this  Issue  as  a  matter  of 
liquidity,  therefore,  one  that  can  be 
solved  by  creating  further  credit,  or  uising 
the  printing  press  to  print  more  na- 
tional— or  some  form  of  International- 
currency,  is  to  fudge  the  issue. 

I  wiU  discuss  in  greater  detail  at  an- 
other time  this  question  of  liquidity. 
Suffice  it  to  say  now  that,  except  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  In  this  nuclear 
age,  nothing  Is  more  Important  than  put- 
ting in  order  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
position. 

In  recent  days,  three  developments 
have  been  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people — South  Vietnam,  the 
mobs  in  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  Gemini  5  flight.  Two  of  these  three 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  way  of  life  in  this  Nation  has  as 
one  of  Its  primary  foundations  working 
in  the  early  part  of  a  citizen's  life  so 
as  to  insure  as  much  security  as  pos.'slble 
In  the  later  years.  Various  forms  of  In- 
surance, and  pensions,  and  retirement 
agreements,  preserve  and  enrich  our  con- 
cept of  democracy. 

If,  through  well  meaning  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  foreign  countries,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  reduced  to  the  point 
where  the  savings  of  our  people  do  not 
provide  a  decent  living  standard  upon 
retirement,  there  could  be  additional  and 
much  more  uivfortunate  developments; 
developments  which  could  exceed  In  in- 
tensity any  that  have  been  experienced 
up  to  this  time. 
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AS  an  able  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  Fowler, 
said  only  last  month: 

We  must  never  forget  tlini  America's  abll- 
n  to  succeed  in  its  difficult  and  demanding 
roif  OS  leader  of  the  free  world — that  all  the 
political,  dlDlomatlc.  and  military  resources 
i\  our  command— depend  upon  a  strong 
jnd  stable  American  economy  and  a  sound 
dollsr. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  lives  can  be 
tltftUy  affected,  not  only  by  the  events  In 
5ftli|oii  or  Santo  Domlugo.  but  by  such 
ipparcntly  far  removed  occurrences  as  the 
outflow  of  American  gold  and  dollars  abroad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
JO  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  is  an  authority  in  this  field. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  warmly  commend 
;lie  distinsuished  Senator  from  Missouri 
on  Uie  .speech  he  has  made  this  morning; 
I  do  so  although  I  disagree  in  important 
part  with  what  he  has  said.  A  number 
of  newspapermen,  in  commenting  on  the 
Senate  this  year,  have  written  that  the 
fiiiure  to  debate  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  is  a  serious  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  facing  our 
count  i-y.  It  has  not  been  discussed  as  It 
should  be.  Certainly,  no  one  can  fault 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  that.  He 
has  spoken  out.  and  he  has  been  the 
Senate  leader  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  how  very  serious  is 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

The  Senator  is  no  doubt  aware  that 
the  balance  of  payments  has  bfen  the 
subject  of  lengthy  congressional  hear- 
ings. The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  held  hearings  on  this 
5ubject  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie  1 .  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  held 
r.earing.s.  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Reuss.  I  serve  on  both 
ihose  .subcommittees,  and  also  conducted 
hearings  on  this  subject  in  the  Statis- 
tics Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  which  I  head.  But  there  has 
been  no  extended  discussion  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  of  the  problem  which  the  Sena- 
■lor  from  Missouri  has  talked  about  in 
his  speech  today.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly that  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem is  far  from  solved 

Is  it  not  true  that,  although  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  this  country 
ran  a  balance-of-payments  surplus,  this 
.'urplus  is  very  temporary  Indeed? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  correct  This  year  we 
'■ill  lose  over  SI  billion  more  of  our  gold 
M  against  a  loss  of  around  S125  million 
■ist  year. 

It  is  a  serious  problem ;  one  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  solve  by  means  of 
the  programs  suggested  or  stipulated  to 
date. 

I  know  of  the  hearings  the  Senator 
referred  to,  and  of  his  fine  work  In  them, 
They  have  been  constructive  In  pointing 
•ip  this  problem  to  the  people  of  the 
country 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
''!aie  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  S'YMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
^k  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  order  to  solve  our 
balance-of-payments  problems  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment both  agree  that  one  of  the  best 
ways,  perhaps  the  only  real  way  on  a 
constructive  basis,  is  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports relative  to  imports?  And  is  It  not 
extraordinarily  hard  to  do  this  because 
we  already  have  a  highly  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade?  At  the  same  time  we  have 
had  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
until  recently  because  of  our  govern- 
mental payments  abroad,  our  tourist 
travel  abroad,  and  al!  of  the  things  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  discussed. 

To  improve  our  balance  of  trade  even 
further  wUl  be  extremely  difficult. 
While  the  balance  of  payments  looked 
good  in  the  second  quarter,  that  was  In 
part  because  there  was  a  shipping  strike 
in  the  first  quarter,  and  we  had  a  post- 
ponement of  exports  into  the  second 
quarter  which  distorted  the  picture. 

Mr.  S'YMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
right.  The  problem  today  is  not  one  of 
our  exports,  because  since  1949.  exports 
have  heavily  exceeded  imports.  With 
the  exception  of  one  year.  1957.  the  year 
after  the  Suez  crisis,  heavy  expenditures 
of  our  Groverrunent  abroad  have  negated 
our  excess  of  exports  over  Imports  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  addition,  the  activities  of  France 
under  Genera!  de  Gaulle  would  seem  to 
be  crippling  our  opportunity  for  main- 
taining a  successful  export  position  with 
those  countries. 

As  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
increases,  and  as  the  Senator  points  out. 
we  also  are  bound  to  lose  some  of  our 
previous  export  advantages  In  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  also  true  that. 
although  the  administration  should  be 
credited  with  a  gallant  effort  to  correct 
the  balance-of-payments  problems,  the 
voluntary  loan  limitation  program  which 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  successfully  fostered  is  never- 
theless showing  predictable  short,  one- 
shot  benefits  that  in  large  part  will  not 
be  continuing.  That  means  a  fine 
second  quarter  showing  may  svell  deteri- 
orate during  the  rest  of  the  year  and  In 
1966.  The  constructive  effects  can  con- 
tinue to  some  extent,  but  they  will  be  a 
limited  force  from  now  on. 

I  wish  to  say  one  more  thing  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  that  is  that 
I  believe  that  while  he  is  dead  right  in 
emphasizing  the  Importance  of  correct- 
ing our  balance  of  payments — and  we 
will  not  solve  the  lonsrun  liquidity  prob- 
lem until  we  do — I  believe  that  there  is 
a  persuasive  argument  that  when  and  as 
we  correct  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  we  may  have  a  liquidity  problem 
in  the  world,  because  as  world  trade  ex- 
pands— and  It  has  far  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  10  years — and  as  world  econ- 
omies expand,  we  shall  need  more  liquid- 
ity. That  liquidity  has  been  supplied  for 
more  than  a  decade  by  the  American 
dollar  deficit.  That  deficit  cannot  and 
should  not  continue. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  associate 
myself  with  that  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsm.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  additional  liquidity  should  come  as 
the  result  of  additional  paper  dollars 
while  there  is  a  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
is  discussing  this  subject  in  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin .  If  the  lime 
has  expired.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  extended  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired.  The  Senator  may 
continue  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  listened  with  in- 
tense interest  to  the  cogent  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  this 
subject.  It  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  in  connection  with 
many  of  our  products,  particularly  coal. 
We  are  constantly  faced  with  certain 
diminishing  markets  abroad,  and  the 
matter  of  payments  is  a  pertinent  one 
to  the  industry  which  is.  in  a  real  sense, 
the  major  Industry  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

I  w-ould  like  to  ha\e  the  record  re- 
fiect  that  in  the  omnibus  flood  control — 
rivers  and  harbors  legislation,  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  reported  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  there  is  pro- 
posed authorization  for  a  project  that 
will  have  impact  for  good  on  our  coal 
export  prospects. 

I  refer  to  the  project  for  vastly  Improv- 
ing the  navigability  of  the  James  River 
estuary  channels  serving  the  ports  of 
Newport  News  and  Norfolkln  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

The  deepening  of  the  channel-  from  40 
to  45  feet,  and  the  widening,  would  allow 
the  ships  of  Prance  and  Italy  to  come 
Into  the  area  and  use  coal  which  would 
be  exported  from  the  country  to  those 
people  in  need  of  our  product. 

According  to  available  figures,  this 
project,  which  includes  the  deepening  of 
the  Thimble  Shoal.  Newport  News,  and 
Norfolk  Harbor  Channels  upstream  to 
Lamberts  Point,  two  widening  operations, 
and  four  anchorage  deepeninrs  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  $25.6  million- 
It  Is  my  view-  that  the  e.xpanslon  and 
deepening  of  these  shipping  lanes  to  ac- 
commodate existing  and  prospective  traf- 
fic of  vessels  engaged  In  foreign  and 
coastwise  trade  will  more  than  justify 
the  Federal  expenditure.  This  project 
will  be  especially  important  to  the  coal 
industry  and  coal-hauUns  railroads  of 
West  Virginia  and  Appalachian  region 
portions  of  other  neighboring  States. 

At  a  meeting  in  February,  shipping 
officials  from  Italy  and  France  reported 
on  plans  of  their  countries  to  build 
75,000-  to  80,000-ton  vessels  which  will 
not  be  able  to  load  or  carry  full  capacity 
loads  of  American  coal,  until  channels 
In  Hampton  Roads  of  the  James  River 
estuary  are  widened  and  deepened.  We 
have  been  informed  that  Italian  and 
FYench  shipping  interests  have  tremen- 
dous market  potentials  equal  to  perhaps 
11  million  tons  of  Appalachian  bitumi- 
nous coal  annually  for  export  through 
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the  Newport  News- Hampton  Roads  dock- 
In?  and  loading  facilities.  It  has  been 
pstimalcd  thai  additional  exports  will 
add  $:•«  to  SlOO  million  in  new  business 
to  the  U.S.  economy  when  both  coal  and 
ti  ansportation  are  considered. 

The  prosptcto  lor  the  future  exporting 
of  coal  are  extremely  encouraging.  A 
re-cenl  study  by  the  Stanford  Research 
I.i.stitutc  at  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  indicated 
that  US.  coal  e.xpoits  to  Japan  and  six 
m.-ijor  industrial  European  ctiuntries  will 
exyerience  ■>  continuing  increase,  per- 
haps at  a  rate  of  5-percei\t  annually  tor 
tiie  next  10  to  15  yeais. 

With  this  projection  of  a  growin?  for- 
eitni  market  for  our  coal,  there  is  the 
vital  lequlrtmcnt  for  better  ports  facili- 
ties through  which  the  coal  can  be 
moved.  T.ie  Norfolk  channel  enlarge- 
ment is  an  essential  proposal  In  this 
future  progress.  The  uigency  of  liiis 
project  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  of  the  new  desicm  French  coal- 
carrj'ing  vcsppIs  Is  already  under  con- 
struction and  will  be  In  operation  by  the 
end  of  196P.  An  Italian  ship  is  to  be 
ready  the  followinc  year. 

Althoush  the  comp'.cLion  of  proposed 
waterway  modifications  will  rnqulre  5 
years,  a  sufBcient  portion  of  the  project 
to  accommodate  out?oln?r  vessels  could 
be  accomplished  in  3  years  from  th?  ti.'nc 
Congress  appropriates  the  first  funds. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  work  will  be 
2  years  behind  the  availability  of  the  new 
coal  coMicrj.  Further  delays  will  rcstrlr't 
the  coal-hauling  .~hips  f 'om  carrying  ca- 
pacity load.s,  thereby  preventing  fu'l 
realization  of  the  economic  possibilities 
of  our  foreicn  market. 

Gov.  Hiilett  C.  Smith,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  active  in  forming  an  eco- 
nomic bond  between  coal-producin? 
area-s.  He  is  well  aware  of  Europe's  need 
for  quality  coal  fram  West  Vir^ania  and 
other  nearby  mines,  and  he  has  expi^essed 
his  desire  to  be  associated  with  thc5?e 
remarks. 

It  is  our  genuine  hope  that  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  related  channel  improve- 
ments so  essential  to  shipment  of  our  coal 
to  cxDort  markets  will  b^  IncKidt'd  in  the 
final  version  of  the  19G5  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Wjrks  s.id 
its  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control — 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  I  shall  continue  to 
give  it  my  support. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  cn- 
llBhtenlns;  discussion  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  comment  In  re- 
spect to  our  own  State. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dls- 
tlnsushed  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

In  coal,  as  In  feed  grains,  this  country- 
Is  most  competitive  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  yet.  because  of 
quotas  and  other  such  limitations  beyond 
tariffs,  we  are  not  allowed  to  merchandise 
coal  in  countries  where  we  have  expended 
vast  sums  of  money  for  many  causes.  In- 
cluding, of  course,  the  prosperity  and 
actual  freedom  of  those  cotmtries. 

If  things  continue  to  go  this  way.  it  Is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  the  basic 
source  of  the  defense  strength  of  the  free 
world,  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
is  going  to  have  very  serious  problems. 


Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  value  of  tho 
measuring  stick  of  the  status  of  that 
economy — the  value  of  the  dollar.  That 
is  the  thrust  of  my  talk  today. 

V/hen  we  realize  that  this  defense 
strength  can  only  come  from  economic 
strength,  we  can  appreciate  how  serious 
this  problem  is  to  all  tree  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  that  the  time  is 
under  control.    Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 


APPOINTTJEJJT  OF  HON.  FRANK  M. 
COFFIN  AS  A  JUDGE  ON  THE 
FIRST  JUDICIAL  COURT  OF 
APPEALS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  know- 
President  Johnson  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  qualifications  of  his  ap- 
pointees to  the  Federal  Judiciary.  His 
nomination  of  Frank  M.  Coffin,  of  Maine, 
to  be  a  judge  on  the  First  Judicial  Circuit 
Couit  cf  Appeals  is  in  the  Johnson  tradi- 
tion of  outstanding  appointments. 

Mr.  Coffin  has  a  un.que  combination 
of  talent  and  experience  which  is  well 
suited  to  an  appellate  court.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  the  Federal  Judiciary  has  rated 
him  as  "exceptionally  well  qualified'  lor 
appointment  to  the  circuit  court. 

Mr.  Coffin  had  an  outstanding  aca- 
demic record  in  his  undergraduate  work 
and  in  law  school.  In  addition  to  h;s 
A.B.  and  LL.B.  degrees,  he  lioldo  a  de- 
gree in  business  administration.  He  was 
a  Navy  veteran  in  World  War  n.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  from  la'w  school  he 
served  as  law  clerk  to  Federal  District 
Judge  John  D.  Clifford,  of  Maine.  His 
law  practice  was  devoted  primarily  to 
trial  work  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self before  both  State  and  Federal  courts. 
He  served  two  terms  as  Congressman 
from  Maine,  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  he  has  been  Di- 
rector of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Deputy  Adminisirator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  in  Paris. 

Over  the  years  I  have  come  to  know 
Frank  Cotfln  as  a  friend,  fellow  attorney, 
political  associate,  and  colleague.  I  have 
admired  him  as  a  student  of  tlie  law,  as 
an  imaghiative  public  leader,  as  a  law- 
maker, and  as  an  adraiiiistrator.  He 
combines  the  best  attributes  of  an  intel- 
lectual with  the  practicality,  human  un- 
derstanding, and  wisdom  which  is  so 
important  to  great  judges.  In  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  where  the  strength 
of  our  democratic  Institutions  depends 
on  the  strength  of  all  three  branches — 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — it  is 
well  to  have  Judges,  particularly  at  the 
appellate  level,  whose  experience  and  un- 
derstanding includes  all  three  branches. 
I  am  more  than  pleased,  as  I  know- 
Frank  Coffin's  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  Maine  must  be,  that  President 
Johnson  has  selected  him  for  this  im- 
portant post.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
expired. 


SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  PED- 
ERAL-,\ID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  iS.  2084)  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beautiflcation  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  is  pending.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willums: 
might  wish  to  discuss  his  propos.il  As 
he  knows,  at  this  point  we  are  consld- 
erin?  a  modification.  We  have  discussed 
it  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  Ht 
might  w-lsh  to  speak  now-,  but  if  he  woiila 
rather  wait,  I  shall  make  the  point  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  there  should 
be  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  R.'^NDOLPH.  Mr.  President  : 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  w-iU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSSN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's request  is  not  In  order.  The 
quorum  call  Is  in  progress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  I 
was  on  my  feet  seeking  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  quorum  call  is  in  progress.  The 
Senator  could  a.sk  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  was  addresslrij 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  not  in  order  because  the 
quorum  call  Is  in  progress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Let  it  proceed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Delware, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  I 
may  ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  1 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  asS 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  LECtSLA-nvE  Clerk.  On  pa.g:e  H. 
delete  lines  12-24  inclusive  and  Insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "<b)". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'With- 
out obJection.lt  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Page  14,  delete  lines  12-24  Inclusive  anil 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Pederal-ald  highway  funds  paytB-* 
on  or  after  January  1.    1968.  to  any  Bt»t« 
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vbich  the  Secretary  determines  has  not  made 
provision  for  effective  control  of  the  estab- 
lishment aud  maintenance  along  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  primary  system  of  out- 
door Junkyards,  which  are  within  1.000  feet 
of  th"  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  and 
visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the 
system,  shall  Ije  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  tlie  amounts  which  would 
otherwise  be  payable  to  such  State  under  sec- 
yon  104  of  this  title,  until  such  time  as  such 
Siiite  shall  provide  for  such  effective  control. 
Aaj-  amount  which  Is  thus  withheld  from 
30--  State  shall  be  reapportioned  to  the  other 
States" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  my  first  amendment  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  Today  I  am 
otTering  my  amendment  No.  5.  It  Is  a 
conforming  amendment,  similar  in  form 
and  identical  in  purpose  with  the  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate 
yesterday. 

The  amendment  of  yesterday  went  to 
title  I.  with  respect  to  outdoor  adver- 
tising. Title  II.  as  the  Senators  know, 
goes  to  the  matter  of  junkyards. 

Tlie  earlier  amendment  provided,  for 
title  I.  a  withholding  of  10  percent  of  the 
Federal-aid  higliway  funds  from  the 
States  which  failed  to  comply  with  this 
icction  by  January  1968.  This  w  ithhold- 
ing  would  replace  the  originally  proposed 
xithliolding  of  100  percent  of  such  funds. 
The  same  now  woiild  apply  to  title  II. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Mr,  R*i>fDOLPH)  to  the  committee 
imendmenl  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
ni,-iinder  of  my  time. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
.-nent  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
.'  as  ncreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  J  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
:he  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  adv-ises  the  Senator  that  the  time 
a  controlled,  and  the  Senator  should  re- 
quest iL-ne. 

Mr  R.ANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
3?:-iEtor  from  Hawaii. 

~.-i<:  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dls- 
:...-' jished  Senator  from  Hawaii  Is  rec- 
-'^.'iztd  for  5  minutes  and  the  time  shall 
.e  '::-inrgcd  on  the  bill. 

Ml-,  FONG.  Mr.  President  yesterday 
'i.e  .senate  passed  the  first  amendment 
jJcrtd  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
'.Ve-.i  Virginia.  My  attention  has  been 
:*::•:■«  to  the  fact  that  we  made  a  mistake 
i::_  'creeing  to  the  first  amendment 
"■'.-wi  by  the  distingirished  Senator  be- 
t:iu?t  in  deleting  the  lines  mentioned,  we 
delct'  d  too  much  from  page  9  of  the  bUl. 

if  tile  distinguished  chairman  will  turn 
'•o  ..;:,  amendment  and  turn  to  page  9  of 
the  bill,  he  will  note  that  he  requested 
i^u,  lines  12  to  24  be  deleted. 

y-:--  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  the 
rnaiicr  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
■v-nator  from  Haw-aii  was  corrected  in 
'••e  amendment  which  was  sent  to  the 
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desk.  The  Record  will  reflect  that  fact. 
I  have  not  looked  at  the  Record  today. 
Ml-.  FONG  We  have  looked  at  the 
Record  and  the  Record  reflects  that 
lines  12  to  24  have  been  eliminated. 

COREECTION    OF    THE    RECOKO 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  RECORD  shoiUd 
reflect  that  the  amendment  was  intended 
to  delete  from  line  15  on  page  9  through 
line  3  on  pa?e  10  inclusive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  per- 
manent Record  be  corrected  to  reflect 
what  I  have  said  in  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
correction  will  be  made. 

The  first  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virigina  IMr. 
Ra.ndolph]  reads  as  follows: 

Delete  from  Une  15  on  page  9  ttirough 
Uue  3  on  page  10  inclualve  and  substitute 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(b)  Pederal- 
ald  highway  funds  payable  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  to  any  State  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  not  made  provision  for 
effective  control  of  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance along  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
primary  system  of  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  which  are  within  six 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  visible 
from  the  main  truvfled  way  of  the 
system,  shall  be  reduced  by  amounts 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amounts  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  such  State 
under  section  104  of  this  title,  until  such 
time  as  such  State  shall  provide  for  such 
eltectlve  control.  Any  amount  wtilch  Is  thus 
withheld  from  any  State  shall  be  reappor- 
tioned to  the  other  States." 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  how  far  that  correction 
would  go.  Would  it  delete  all  of  line 
24.  or  w-ould  it  leave  a  part  of  line  24  in 
the  bill''  There  is  a  sentence  which 
deals  with  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  suspend  the  pentilty  of  with- 
holding 10  percent  of  a  Stata's  highway 
apportionment  if  he  deems  it  in  the 
public  Interest.    Has  that  been  stricken? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  has  been 
deleted. 

Mr.  FO.VG.  That  was  the  intent  of 
the  disttnguished  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  love  my  friend  from  Hawaii, 
but  he  keeps  saying  that  I  am  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  FOVG.  I  am  sorry.  I  meant  to 
say  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senator  said  it  over  and  over 
again.  I  did  not  correct  him.  Today  I 
really  do  not  correct  him.  but  I  just  want 
to  say  a  eood  v.-ord  for  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  FONG.  West  Virginia  is  a  very 
fine  State  and  Is  represented  by  a  very 
fine  Senator. 

Mr.  R.\NDOLPH.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Haw-aii.  He  is  an  esteemed 
friend  and  an  able  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WiLtiAMsl  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  \VILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  1  have  modified  my  amend- 
ment somewhat.    I  send  to  the  desk  the 


modified  amendment  and  ask  tliat  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Mondale  In  the  chair  i .  The  clerk  will 
read  the  modified  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13, 
betw-een  lines  17  and  18.  in  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following : 

(ki  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  effec- 
tive control  also  means  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  subsection  (f),  after 
January  I.  1968. 

( 1 )  no  sign  or  display  promoting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  of  Its  departments, 
agencies,  programs,  projects,  or  expenditures 
shall  be  allowed  If  such  sign  or  display  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
nor 

(2)  shall  the  Federal  Government  erect  or 
construct  any  sign  or  display  promoting  any 
of  its  departments,  agencies,  programs,  proj- 
ect* or  expenditures.  The  Secretary  shall 
Immediately  request  all  States  to  remove  as 
soon  as  practicable  all  signs  and  displays 
which  will  be  in  violation  of  this  subsection 
after  January  1.  1968. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  sucli  time  as  Is 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
take  more  than  a  few  moments. 

The  purpose  of  nw  amendment  Is  very 
simple;  it  would  merely  provide  that  the 
U.S.  Government  and  its  agencies  w-ouid 
come  under  the  same  rules  with  respect 
to  the  placing  of  signs  along  our  liigh- 
ways  as  the  pending  bill  proposes  to  es- 
tabllsii  for  all  commercial  enterprises. 

I  have  discussed  Uris  amendment  with 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  I 
understand  that  he  Is  wUling  to  accept 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  agrees 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  the 
amendment  is  meritorious.  Therefore, 
if  that  is  the  understanding  I  shall  not 
labor  the  point. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr,  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  like  to  have  an 
example  of  what  kind  of  sign  the  Senator 
refers  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  see 
many  of  these  signs  extolling  the  virtues 
of  various  programs  while  we  are  riding 
down  the  highway.  After  this  bill  was 
Introduced.  I  took  particular  note  of  it. 
I  counted  nine  such  signs  on  the  w-ay 
back  from  Rehoboth  a  few  weeks  ago. 

As  we  ride  down  the  highway  we  see 
big  3-by-5  and  5-by-7  signs  stating  that 
this  Is  a  project  partly  built  and  paid 
for  by  Federal  Bureau  of  so-and-so.  The 
sign  advertises  the  great  merit  of  the 
project  and  how  the  taxpayers  will  bene- 
fit. Perhaps  It  hsis  a  meritorious  objec- 
tive In  the  eyes  of  some.  However.  If  one 
kind  of  advertising  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  highways  all  kinds  should  be  re- 
miivfd. 

This  amendment  merely  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  Its  agencies 
ihall  come  under  the  same  regulations 
in  the  erecting  of  their  signs  as  does  all 
other  commercial  advertising. 

Mr.  BASS.  Does  the  Senator  include 
State  signs  In  his  amendment,  such  sigris 
as  we  all  have  seen.  "Weicome  to  tiie 
State  of  Oblivion.  Joe  Jones,  the  greatest 
Governor  in  the  world"? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  It  Is 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
partly  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  included,  too. 

Mr.  BASS.  If  we  are  going  to  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  advertising  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  will  still 
be  able  to  erect  signs  saying.  •This  high- 
way is  paid  for  to  the  extent  of  10  per- 
cent by  funds  contributed  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Oblivion,  Governor  So- 
and-so." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  find  that  that  situation 
Is  covered  by  the  amendment  also.  1  In- 
tend tliat  advertising  to  the  effect  that 
■'This  highway  is  being  built  by  Governor 
So-and-so"  will  be  covered  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  I  assure  the  Senators 
that  that  is  the  intention  of  my  amend- 
ment. Because,  after  all,  the  Governors 
of  the  States  may  be  candidates  for  ofBce. 
and  why  should  it  be  pci-mitted  under  the 
bill  that  the  Governor  of  a  State  can  say. 
"This  highway  Is  built  under  program 
such-and-such."  and  add  his  name?  If 
he  can  add  his  name  he  can  put  his  pic- 
ture on  the  5it!n.  V7hy  should  such  ad- 
vcrti.sing  as  tliat  be  allowed  for  govern- 
ment agencies  if  other  types  of  advertis- 
ing are  not  permitted?  So,  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  know  it  Is  my  intention 
that  this  amendment  covers  that  type  of 
advertising. 

Mr.  BASS.  In  other  words.  It  is  the 
Senator's  intention  that  his  amendment 
cover  that  situation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  i.-;  correct. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Thf  smcndment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  w  hlch  he  has 
discu.'ised  with  several  of  the  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Commiltee,  was  given 
to  us  lixst  evening  and  again  this  morning. 
We  find  ourselves  in  agreement,  in  prin- 
ciple, with  the  modification  as  embodied 
in  the  amendment.  It  is  certainly  in 
keeping  with  the  thinking  of  the  chair- 
man and  memtjers  of  the  committee.  We 
accept  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  lime. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WiLLiAMSi.  as  modified,  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
."■ubstitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  -.'.preed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delnware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  move 
•o  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  INODYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  \'ir- 
ginia  yield  for  !  minute? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 


Mr.  INOtTrrE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  warm,  eloquent,  and 
very  effective  management  of  the  pend- 
in^'  measure  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph). 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  also  has  rec- 
ognized the  Senator's  great  efforts  to- 
ward bringing  the  me^ure  to  complete 
and  effective  resolution.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
President  dated  September  15.  1965.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  15,  1965. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
17, S.  Senate. 
Waxlimgton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Randouph:  I  want  to  tiiank 
you  and  your  staff  for  clie  liard  work  you 
have  devoted  to  my  proposals  to  Improve  the 
beauty  of  ou.-  highways  The  bill  which  the 
Senate  Is  acting  upon  today,  together  with 
the  amendments  I  understand  you  have 
worked  out  with  ridmlnlstration  officials.  Is 
a  far-reaching  and  acceptable  step  toward 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  program. 

We  are  all  grateful  for  your  clTorts  to  make 
this  step  possible. 
Sincerely. 

I.YNiJON  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  tiie  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment.  •.''II  l>e  stated. 

Tlie  le,:isiative  clerk  read  as  follo-.vs: 

Page  13.  lines  9  through  1.1.  after  the  word 
■'agreement.'^  delete  the  following:  "pTovtded. 
That  the  right  of  eny  such  liighwuy  depart- 
ment to  S'ich  payment  shall  not  be  aflected 
by  amendment*  to  the  statute  of  such  state 
imposm;]:  such  controls  If  such  statute  as 
amended  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion.•'.  and  insert  in  lieu  'hereof  ".  but  no 
such  State  highway  department  shall  be  en- 
titled to  such  payments  unless  the  State 
maintains  the  control  requiiod  under  such 
.'igreenieut  or  the  control  required  by  this 
section,  whichever  control  is  the  stricter. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  a  Slate 
from  establishing  standards  Imposing  stricter 
limitations  with  respect  to  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  on  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems than  those  established  under  this  sec- 
tion." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  amend  subsec- 
tion ij'  of  section  131  of  the  measure 
landing  before  the  Senate. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senators 
that  the  administration  proposal,  as 
originally  introduced  by  me,  would  have 
continued  the  payment  of  bonu.ses 
nmounting  to  one-half  of  1  percent  on 
project  construction  costs  where  ag'ce- 
ments  to  control  advertising  had  been 
entered  into  between  a  State  and  the 
US   Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

TJie  provision  we  are  now  offering 
would  continue  those  bonus  payments 
o.ily  when  the  State  required  cither  the 
stricter  provisions  of  this  legislation  or 
the  procedure  under  an  agreement  which 
had  been  entered  into  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  tliis  act. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  original  bill 
control  would  have  been  exercised  pri- 
marily through  the  police  power.    The 


present  proposal  requires  compensation 
when  signs  are  eliminated.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Scnato: 
from  Hawaii,  who  spoke  on  this  matter 
in  commiltee  and  in  consultation  with 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Under  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  States  may  choose  to 
effectuate  the  agreements  or  not.  as  tliey 
deem  best.  The  Federal  Government.! 
believe,  is  bound  to  honor  agreement? 
If  Slates  decide  to  utilize  them.  Tiiere- 
fore.  logic  and  equity  dictate  that  tt-.f 
States  ."ihould  tie  paid  only  to  the  exten: 
they  adhere  to  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  agreements  if,  in  Isolated  in- 
stances, the  application  of  the  agreemen: 
might  result  in  stricter  control  require- 
ments than  would  be  involved  under  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thf 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr 
RandoiphI  to  the  committee  amendmtr.t 
in  the  natjlre  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  becauic 
it  wo'uld  prescribe,  as  I  understand  1: 
where  States  have  entered  into  agrM- 
ment  under  Public  Law  85-767  relatin; 
to  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  tliat 
by  reiisori  of  having  entered  into  iht 
agreement  they  are  receiving  bonus  pay- 
ments of  o;ie-half  of  1  percent  appor- 
tioned for  the  Ditcrstate  Highway  Sy.<- 
tem.  It  would  be  required  that  they 
continue  to  maintain  those  standards  i.-, 
order  to  continue  receiving  the  bonitj 
payments. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Ircni 
Kentucky  ir.  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Picsident.  i  pa:- 
liamcntary  inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th.f 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  .^tate  it. 

Mr.  COOPER  First .  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee an  amendment  to  strike  the  en- 
tire section  referring  to  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  My  purpose  in  offer- 
ing it  was  to  insure  that  not  only  '!'.'■ 
standards  to  which  States  have  agreed 
.shall  be  maintained,  but  also  that  the 
amendment  would  not  permit,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interstate  Highway  Systera 
the  creation  of  additional  zones  alonf 
the  Inierstate  Hlighway  System  upon 
whicii  advpilising  ctjuld  be  established 

It  has  been  my  position,  consister.: 
with  action  taken  in  the  past  in  con- 
nection with  the  vigorous  efforts  of  thf 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
NeitbercerI  ,  that  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  being  a  different  kind  of  system 
and  a  new  system,  should  be  maintaine<l 
as  free  of  advertising  and  other  estab- 
lishments for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pub- 
lic as  po.';s;b'e 

Mr.  President,  having  explained  rti- 
prior  amendment  in  the  committee 
'.vhich  was  defeated,  let  me  nnw  asi 
whether,  notwithstanding  adoption  o'. 
the  amendment.  I  could  later  Introducf 
an  amendment  which  would  m?:ntair 
the  standards  of  the  Interstate  Hish\<s;' 
System  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards which  were  established  when  '-' 
law  was  adopted  in  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  would  have  to  know  precisely  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  amendment  before 
a  ruling  could  be  made,  and  also  at  what 
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point  it  would  be  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  Is  all  time  iiow 
vielded  back? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr  Randolph!  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  tj  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  COTTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  E.t  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nmrndment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
Et.ited  for  the  infoi-mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEcisLATnE  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  proposes  an 
amendment,  on  page  11,  line  10,  insert 
after  the  word  "which"  the  following  t 
"in  the  case  of  the  Interstate  System  and 
new  ctmstruction  in  the  Piimary  System 
.'.hall  be  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  .'•ection." 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee,  in  its  report,  and  I  believe  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  has  indicated 
that  line  10  on  page  11  of  the  bill  is  the 
line  which  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce — and  I  now  use  my  own 
word.s — the  veto  power  over  States  and 
their  legislatures  in  the  matter  of  zoning 
the  interstate  and  primary  systems. 
Without  that  line,  the  State  legislatures 
cotild  still  zone  those  localities  where 
Si?ns  have  been  In  existence,  and  the  ap- 
proval, cont:urrence,  or  agreemetit— 
whaie'.er  semantics  one  wishes  to  use — 
of  the  Secietary  of  Commerce  would  not 
be  required. 

M.'.  Presldettt,  I  am  not  asking  that 
'hat  line  be  deleted.  My  amendment 
would  not  do  that.  It  would  merely  re- 
move tile  necessity  ot  approval  by  the 
SecrelBry  of  Commerce  in  the  case  of  the 
Interstate  System  and  new  construction 
in  the  primary  system. 

I  rtcall  some  of  the  history  which  led 
up  lo  the  particular  amendment  and  this 
particular  point  of  controversy. 
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In  the  long,  hard-fought  battle  for  leg- 
islation which  resulted  in  the  present  law. 
back  in  1957  and  1958.  it  was  the  opinion 
of  many  of  us  on  the  committee — and 
tliat  opinion  was  finally  sustained  by 
the  Senate  in  the  so-called  Cotton 
amendment — that  we  were  embarking 
upon  a  new  Interstate  System,  the  major 
portion  of  which  was  tieing  built  through 
new  country;  that  there  had  been  no 
previous  construction,  no  advertising 
rights,  no  opportimily  for  billboard  ad- 
vertising or  the  expenditure  of  funds 
on  advertising  along  the  newly  con- 
structed portions.  The  value  of  it  was 
being  created  by  the  investment  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  paying  90  percent 
of  the  cost.  So.  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  had  for  years  been 
in  business  and  of  those  adjacent  own- 
ers who  had  had  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vertise or  to  contract  for  billboard  ad- 
vertising on  highways  already  In  exist- 
ence, we  decided.  In  order  to  get  the 
bill  through  the  Senate,  to  leave  unham- 
pered those  portions,  and  applied  the  1  'i- 
percent  formula  and  the  Federal  pres- 
sure only  to  new  highways  where  adver- 
tising and  business  were  not  established. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  would 
have  been  willing  to  go  forward  and  do 
what  is  proposed  in  the  present  bill,  and 
permit  the  authorities  to  stop  advertising, 
rather  than  use  the  carrot  approach  of 
offering  a  bonus,  as  the  late  Senator 
Kerr  referred  to  it.  I  felt  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  was  spending  DO 
percent  of  the  money  to  create  a  new 
highway  system,  not  all  of  which,  but 
most  of  which  was  absolutely  new  high- 
way, in  a  new  location,  it  was  not  an  un- 
justified exercise  of  the  Federal  power 
to  protect  it  from  the  defacement  and 
oftentimes  ugliness  of  advertising  and 
to  permit  control  of  advertising  on  such 
highways. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  in  its 
present  form  goes  so  far  that  not  only  as 
to  the  41,000  miles  of  .Interstate  System, 
but  the  approximately  224,000  or  225,000 
miles  of  the  primary  system,  the  States, 
through  their  legislatures,  or  through 
other  bodies  such  as  municipalities,  act- 
ing on  authority  conferred  by  the  legis- 
latures, must  zone  In  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  are  in  business  and 
who  are  advertising.  Tl^is  is  all  pre- 
mised on  the  point  which  has  been 
brought  out.  There  is  no  way  to  get 
.iround  It.  The  States  must  bow  to  one 
Federal  official,  the  Secretai-y  of  Com- 
merce. They  can  .-one.  but  when  they 
are  all  through  with  zoning,  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Commerce  must  approve  or  agree 
or  concur  In  the  various  foi-ms  and  use. 
nnd,  whatever  semantics  one  employs, 
the  Secretary  can  reject  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  feci  very  strongly 
tiiit  I  could  not  vote  for  a  bill,  even 
thoueli  its  objectives  were  mo.st  desir- 
able, objectives  for  which  I  fcught  In 
19-57  and  1958  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
as  3  .memb?r  of  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee, that  give,  power  to  the  Secretary 
to  override  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
and  the  States  them.selves  when  it  comes 
to  the  right  cf  zoning. 

But  I  am  willing — and  this  Is  Impor- 
tant— to  give  him  that  power  insofar  as 
the    Interstate    System    is    concerned. 


which  either  has  been  constructed  or  Is 
being  or  will  be  constructed  with  90 
percent  of  the  cost  to  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  am  willing  that  he 
should  have  that  veto  power.  I  am  will- 
ing even  that  he  should  have  that  veto 
power — and  tills  is  a  concession  in  the 
case  of  new  construction  in  the  primary- 
system. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  purport  to  relate  to  new 
lilghways,  and  not  highways  some  of 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  40 
years? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  the  very  ques- 
tion I  was  coming  to.  By  new  construc- 
tion I  mean  new  highways  In  the  high- 
way system.  I  do  not  mean  repair  or 
replacement  or  widening  or  altering  of 
highways  in  the  primary  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia's  question 
Is  pertinent.  By  new  construction  I 
mean  new  highways  where  there  have 
not  been  highways  before.  My  amend- 
ment leaves  the  veto  power  In  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  I  repeat  to  make 
It  clear.  It  refers  to  line  10.  page  11.  the 
line  which  it  has  been  stated  puts 
"punch"  Into  It  and  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  veto  power. 

The  amendment  simply  limits  It  by 
providing,  after  the  word  •'whlch,^'  "In 
the  ^case  of  the  Interstate  System,  and 
new  instruction  in  the  primary  system, 
shall  be  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

It  is  a  very  modest  amendment,  but  It 
is  veiy  clear,  provided  the  legislative 
history  shows  what  new  construction 
means  In  the  primary  system.  We  are 
not  going  to  change  the  veto  power  by 
juggling  words  and  saying  "agreement" 
or  "concurrence"  or  using  any  other 
language.  The  veto  power  will  be  there. 
It  means  that  when  90  percent  of  the 
cost  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  construction  in  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem the  power  of  the  Secretary  would 
be  returned. 

But  with  respect  to  the  224.000  miles 
of  the  existing  primary  system  In  this 
c.juntrv.  it  leaves  to  the  States  and  their 
legislatures  the  power  to  determine  how 
they  shall  zone  it  fr>r  business  and  for 
advertising. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation 
at  that  point' 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  heartily  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  for  his  amend- 
ment. As  he  so  wisely  pointed  out.  we 
liave  appr.  xlmately  225.000  miles  of  pri- 
mary roads  in  existence.  In  my  State 
some  of  the  roads  have  been  in  existence 
for  a.i  lone  as  40  years.  Many  go  from 
coimty  seat  to  county  seat  of  our  rural 
counties,  S.ome  of  the  population  cen- 
ters involved  do  not  exceed  2.000  people. 
It  is  rural  area  and  farmland. 
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It  would  be  utterly  unrealistic  if  we 
were  to  vest  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  the  power  to  override  the  zoning  au- 
thorities of  the  county  and  the  zorunK 
autliointics  of  the  cities,  and  have  the 
State  legislatures  require  farmers — who 
have  been  utilizing  that  land  a-,  they  have 
seen  fit  for  all  of  these  years — to  clear  oft 
some  M!:n  or  billboard  on  their  property 
for  a  rtyht-of-way  of  660  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  widest  point  of  the  road. 

To  my  mind  it  would  clve  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  the  power  retroactively 
to  determine  utilization  of  the  property 
that  is  now  inherently  vested  in  the  own- 
er of  the  land  and  a  power  that  I  tielieve 
the  <?eaeral  asff  mbly  of  all  States  should 
have  some  voice  in  i^andling. 
:  lr  COTTON.  1  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thaiit:  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  could  not  be  in  more  accord  with  the 
statement  the  Senator  made,  and  the 
stat*~mrnt  by  the  dislimTUished  Senator 
from  Georeia.  I  am  glad  that  that  sen- 
timent is  bf  ing  strongly  espoused  by  both 
of  them. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  asl<  for  the  yeas  and 
nav.s  on  my  amendment. 
The  yea's  and  nay.n  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH,    I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  5  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
junior  Scrator  from  Oregon  is  recognized 
for  5  mimitep. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr  President.  I 
have  loner  born  interested  in  the  subject 
which  wc  have  been  debating  yesterday 
and  todsy,  bavins  to  do  with  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  along  our  inter- 
state highways,  and  now  our  primary 
highways. 

One  of  the  thini'i  we  must  keep  clear- 
ly in  mind  as  we  discu.'is  the  proposed 
leri.slat'on  is  the  distinction  between  the 
intcr.stato  system  and  the  primary  sys- 
tem. The  Sen;\!or  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Senaioi-  from  Georgia  have  been 
making  that  point  rather  clearly. 

The  main  concern  seems  to  be  the 
State  rofid.s  or  primary  roads  which  are 
a  new  approach  in  the  control  of  sign- 
boards along  the  highways  of  America. 
During  debpte  yesterday,  and  again 
toduy,  I  gathered  that  there  's  great  con- 
cern about  what  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
nirrcc  w  ill  do. 

I  find  it  somewhat  of  a  paradox  that 
my  worry  Is  different  from  that  of  Sen- 
ators who  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  the  Secretary  having 
the  decision  in  determining  the  control 
of  sign  boards.  My  worry  is  that  the 
Secretary  will  be  too  lenient.  The  worry 
of  some  Senators  is  that  he  will  be  too 
stringent. 

I  base  my  worry  on  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Connor,  was  before  this 
august  committee  to  testify  to  his  opin- 
ion concerning  the  legislation. 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  TMr.  Cooper]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MontoyaI, 
the  Secretary  aroused  in  my  mind  a  real 


concern  in  regard  to  the  national  view- 
point on  the  control  of  the  sign  boards. 

I  will  comment  on  a  few  things  from 
the  report,  which  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator. 

.At  page  45,  Senator  Cooper  said  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce: 

The  exemption  relates  to  areas  which  are 
not  zoned  under  autUorltv  of  State  law  but 
nre  used  predominantly  tor  Industrial  and 
commerclol  actlvltien  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordnnce  wltli  the  national  standarda  to  be 
eDtnbllshed  by  the  Secretary. 

I  think  you  just  said  that  where  the  Stale 
zones  an  industrial  or  commercial  area,  that 
area  would  be  exempted  from  the  requlre- 
meiita  of  this  act.    Is  that  correct? 

I  do  not  see  any  necessity  to  continue 
reading  this  colloquy,  because  it  is  here 
for  all  Senators  to  read.  But  in  every 
case,  Secretary  Connor  said,  a.s  in  this 
example — the  language,  perhaps,  could 
be  improved — that  the  intent  is  that  the 
State  zoning  determinations  would  be 
cpnclusive  on  the  Secretary. 

We  go  on  to  page  46  for  the  same  sort 
of  colloquy  with  Senator  Montova, 
where  he  reiterates — and  this  is  in  the 
legislative  record — that  the  Secretary  is 
beholden  to  the  State  authority. 

This  !S  my  worry,  because  of  what  I 
have  ob.served  over  the  years  since  1948 
when  we  first  made  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing about  controlling  signboards 

I  have  seen  in  that  period  oiUy  25 
State  legislatures  come  Into  the  aura  of 
this  attempt  at  roadside  beautification. 
We  have  given  them  all  kinds  of  time 
and  spelled  out  the  bonus  to  them  to 
come  in. 

My  wori-y  is  that  the  States  are  going 
to  lag  behind  on  taking  a  great  deah  of 
license  with  their  designation  of  what 
is  commercial  or  industrial  zoning. 

Therefore,  I  like  the  idea  of  the  Sec- 
relaiT  of  Commerce  being  there,  al- 
though this  one  says  he  will  not  exercise 
his  power  to  have  some  kind  of  national 
standard  established.  We  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  write  into  the  legislation  such 
a  standard. 

Believe  me.  I  am  as  sympathetic  as 
anybody  else  toward  the  small  motel 
owner.  Oregon  has  as  many  of  them, 
proportionately!,  as  any  other  Stale. 

B'lt  if  we  are  to  have  a  system  of  con- 
servrtion  and  bejuty.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  allow  willy-nilly  an  industrial 
jone  or  commeic-al  zone  to  spr;ns  up 
where  somebody  thinks  it  would  be  ap- 
proprintp  as  a  place  to  have  a  little  busi- 
ness. Tt  'vculd  defest  the  purpose  of  the 
leglsiation. 

My  intention  Is  that  S'.ats  legisla(uies, 
under  this  bill  r.s  proposed,  would  have 
authority  to  zone  any  stretch  of  the  in- 
terstate and  prlmaiT  road  system  as  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  and.  therefore, 
exempt  it  from  all  billboard  control. 

This  Ls  my  conceni.  I  am  not  one 
who  advocates  that  all  billlKiards  be  done 
away  with.  Tliat  is  unnecessary.  Peo- 
ple have  even  implored  me  to  work  on 
an  amendment  which  would  provide  that 
on-premise  advertising  be  done  away 
with     That,  I  think,  is  impracticable. 

rf  we  expect  to  accomplish  what  we 
really  have  In  mind — that  is,  the  beau- 
tification of  the  roads  and  the  ability  to 
see  the  beautiful  scenery,  whether  In 
the  gorgeous  White  Moimtains  of  New 


Hampshire,  or  in  Glacier  Park,  in  Mon- 
tana, or  anywhere  else  in  this  beautiful 
country — we  must  make  up  our  minds 
that  we  are  going  to  enforce  some  of 
the  limitations. 
On  that  I  rest  my  case. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Diu'lng  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  we 
were  privileged  to  have  the /Simsel  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs 
NEUBEEGEf:!  Her  long  standing  and 
knowledgeable  ii.terest  in  the  subject  has 
been  helpful  to  the  subcommittee  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  in  agreement  on  the 
points  which  are  stressed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment her  for  the  attention  she  has  given 
to  the  programs  of  beautification  of  the 
America  we  love,  the  America  whose 
people  are  mobile,  the  America  wiUch 
increasingly  in  the  future  will  be  an 
America  on  wheels. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New-  Hampshire.  It  ought 
to  be  clear,  first,  that  the  amendment 
he  has  offered  is  not  to  the  proposed 
amendment  which  was  discussed  yester- 
day. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  offered  an  amendment  to  sectio.". 
I  e» ,  on  page  U,  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  Is 
might  be  worthwhile  again  to  outline  the 
effect  of  section  ie>.  Section  (e;  would 
authorize  the  prohibition  of  the  erection 
of  signs  both  on  the  interstate  and  the 
primary  highway  systems. 

But  the  section  does  liave  an  open 
end.  if  it  may  be  called  that.  St.ites 
which  in  the  future  might  zone  certain 
areas  as  industrial  or  commercial,  or  de- 
clare that  other  areas  may  be  used  for 
industrial  purposes,  would  then  open  to 
such  areas  for  advertising. 

I  shall  cite  an  example  of  the  effect  o( 
prohibitions  against  advertising,  partic- 
ularly on  a  primary  system.  Assume 
that  there  is  a  50-mile  stretch  of  pri- 
mary system,  such  as  runs  from  the  town 
of  fSomer.set,  which  is  my  home  town,  to 
the  to\ni  of  Denver,  Under  existing 
law.  advertising  has  been  constructed 
and  could  be  established  upon  the  en- 
lire  length  of  the  50-mile  stretch.  Under 
tlie  committee  provision,  in  the  future 
Bdvertisint  could  not  be  establLsiifd  i'l 
■  h.it  iO-milc  .iren,  except  in  two  cases 
In  areas  which  are  now  zoned  or  may 
Jc  zonod  in  the  future  by  a  State  for 
commercial  or  industrial  use,  advertising 
?ou!d  bo  established;  or  where  the  State 
declared  that  even  ihoujh  an  area  had 
not  been  zoned,  but  was  predominantly 
used  for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, advertising  could  be  establish"  tl 
So  if  we  can  imagine  a  50-mile  streic';' 
we  can  see  that  there  would  be  open 
spaces — rural  spaces,  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  tMr.  TalmadgeI  so  apti.f 
described  them — which  in  the  future 
could  not  be  used  for  advertising. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
amendment  recognized  that  there  s'? 
such  commercial  and  industrial  areis 
now  established,  or  which  might  be 
established  in  the  future,  where  adver- 
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tising  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  itgit- 
trnaie  commercial  and  industj'ial  enter- 
prises. 

Even  that  was  objected  to  at  the  last 
moment  by  the  administration,  because 
yesterday  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
i,;a;a  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
B.ve  to  the  Secretary  control  over  the 
■slioif  50  miles. 

I  thought  that  In  committee  we  had 
considered  all  these  factors  and  felt  that 
•^e  had  reached  a  fair  solution.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
disiinsuished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire— and  I  believe  he  will  agree  with 
me— would  be  more  restrictive  on  the 
interstate  system,  because  on  that  sys- 
tem the  Secretary  would  not  be  enabled 
to  create  additional  zones  in  the  future. 
That  is  a  worthy  objective.  I  offered 
tliat  amendment  in  committee,  and  It 
sas  rejected,  I  intend  to  offer  it  again, 
separately,  sometime  before  action  on 
the  bill  is  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

:.Ir.  COOPER.  Witii  respect  to  tlie 
primary  system,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampsiiire  would 
eilscerate  the  whole  purpose  of  achieving 
some  kind  of  legislative  controls  to  fur- 
ther the  beautification  of  the  road  sys- 
tem. I  intend  to  stand  by  the  commit- 
tee version,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
opposition  from  the  administration. 
Whether  there  is  opposition  or  not,  the 
amendment  was  the  result  of  the  judg- 
ment of  a  committee  which  worked  hard 
on  the  bill. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  try  to 
protect  the  Interstate  System  from  fu- 
ture zoning,  which  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  does  not  do.  But  so  far  as  the 
primary  system  is  concerned,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  was  based  on 
common  sense.  It  would  promote  and 
extend  the  beautification  of  the  primary 
system  iji  ways  that  have  never  been 
tried  At  the  same  time.  It  would  ad- 
mil  that  there  are  areas  used  for  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  purposes  where 
advertising  is  legitimate  and  necessary. 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
cjffered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
hire. 

;•;.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
ni.vself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  profoimd  respect  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  particularly  in  view  of  his 
long  and  painstaking  study  of  the  bill 
and  the  subject.  I  am  frankly  disap- 
pointed and  am  somewhat  surprised  at 
|U5  opposition  to  my  amendment  and  at 
the  reasons  he  advances  for  that  op- 
position. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  again 
to  the  fact  that  my  amendment  was 
drawn  carefully  so  that  It  would  not  gut 
the  bill.  It  was  carefully  drawn  so  that 
It  left  subsection  (e>,  which  reads: 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
*<^lon  signs,  displays,  and  devices  may  be 
trectwl  and  maintained  within  areas  adja- 
"•nt  to  the  Interstate  System  and  the  prl- 
Barr  sysTpm  wlfhln  six  hundred  and  slJrtv 


leet  ol  the  nearest  edge  c;  tlie  right -ol-way 
which  arc  zoned  Industrial  or  commercial 
under  authority  of  state  law,  or  which  arc 
not  zoned  under  authority  of  State  law.  but 
are  used  for  Indtutrlal  or  commercial  activi- 
ties, as  determined  In  accordance  with  pro- 
visions established  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
Fevcral  Stales — 

My  amendment  retains  the  remainder 
of  the  subsection,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

except  as  provided  herein,  nothing  la  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  permit  a  reduc- 
tion in  standards  established  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  8!>-767  or  under  applicable  State 
laws. 

In  the  case  of  the  entire  interstate 
system,  my  amendment  applies  the  full 
power  of  this  bill  retroacti\  ely.  It  docs 
not  attempt  to  disturb  the  penalty  of 
10  percent  loss  of  Federal  aid.  It  leaves 
all  the  weapons  in  the  bill. 

Back  in  1957  and  1958  I  believed  that 
we  should  not  have  used  the  "carrot" 
system.  I  wanted  them  to  do  what  is 
being  done  under  greater  difficulty  now. 
I  wanted  them  to  see  to  it  that  not  a  mile 
of  new  interstate  highway  should  be 
built  until  the  States  accepting  90  per- 
cent of  the  fluids  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  see  to  it  that  ad- 
vertising was  controlled.  I  believed  It 
them.  I  believe  it  now.  That  is  the 
reason  why  my  amendment  does  not 
strike  out  that  very  vital  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  more  confidence 
in  the  State  legislatures  than  does  ap- 
parently my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

I  happen  to  believe,  having  ser\'ed  for 
many  years  in  the  State  legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  that  State  legislatures 
are  not  prey  to  any  particular  lobby.  In- 
cluding the  advertising  lobby. 

I  find,  in  the  Instance  of  my  own  State. 
as  I  found  back  in  1957  and  1958.  that 
many  of  those  who  come  here  In  the 
Interest  of  the  control  of  advertising  are 
members  of  the  legislature  of  my  State. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  Governors  of 
the  States  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
First  Lady  of  our  land,  for  whom,  in 
common  with  every  Senator,  I  entertain 
the  highest  respect.  Her  interest  and 
the  interest  of  the  administration  in  the 
beautification  of  this  country  and  the 
preservation  of  its  natural  beauties  con- 
stitute a  most  laudable  endeavor.  I 
planned  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  expected 
to  vote  for  it,  I  wish  I  fdt  1  could  vote 
for  it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  entering 
wedge.  Listen  to  what  the  committee 
Itself  said.  The  committee  said,  on  page 
6  of  the  report: 

It  Is  the  committee's  opinion  that  this 
15  prlmarUy  an  Issue  of  land  use  which 
should  not  be  left  to  an  administrative 
decision. 

That  is  what  the  committee  said. 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
all  the  rest  of  them.  The  committee  said 
further: 

It  la  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  zon- 
ing and  therefore  more  appropriately  belongs 
to  the  same  autborlty — I.e.,  the  legislatures 
of  the  States.    The  committee  believes  that 


the  State  legislatures,  because  of  their  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  topography  and 
land  use  patterns  of  the  St,ates,  are  in  a 
better  position  to  define  an  industrial  and 
commercial  area  for  their  refpecllve  States 
than  Is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Those  are  not  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Those  are  the 
words  of  the  committee, 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  on  the 
same  page,  in  fairness,  I  must  add  that 
the  committee  wobbled  a  bit  on  that  and 
said  that  unless  there  were  some  re- 
strictions in  the  hand;;  of  the  Secretary, 
that  perhaps  some  State  legislatures 
might  use  their  authority  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  by  opening  up  the 
opportunities  of  advertising  which  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  bill  in  certain 
localities. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  whether  the  committee  has 
given  any  explanation  as  to  the  reason 
why  it  should  state  one  thing  in  the  re- 
port and  then  completely  reverse  its  posi- 
tion on  the  floor.  Has  any  explanation 
been  given? 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  has  not  been 
any  explanation  other  than  the  state- 
ment I  just  made  that,  after  saying  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  traditionally, 
historically,  and  properly  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  legislatures,  because 
they  were  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
the  merits  of  the  case.  Tlie  committee 
did  go  on  to  say  that  i.u-rhap.s  in  some 
Instances  the  State  legislatures  might  do 
something  that  would  defeat  this  nation- 
wide pattern,  and  that  therefore  they 
were  going  to  give  this  authority  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr,  CANNON.  The  committee  went 
on  to  state  in  the  report  on  page  6: 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (o  provide  the  Secretary 
with  adequate  authority  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

If  that  statement  was  true  when  the 
committee  wrote  the  committee  report, 
I  wonder  what  has  happened  between 
then  and  now  to  make  them  change  their 
minds  and  say  that  the  Secretary  needs 
additional  authority. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  disti.^guished  Senator,  and  I  join  him 
in  wondering  that  same  thing.  I  was 
about  to  refer  to  that  language. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  Is  ab- 
solutely not  m  any  .sei.se  a  handicap  to 
this  bill,  nor  would  it  gut  the  bill. 

I  lean  over  backwards  In  this  amend- 
ment. I  leave  everything  as  it  was  with 
regard  to  the  entire  41.000  miles  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  90  percent 
of  which  is  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
the  veto  power  which  the-committee  did 
not  l>eheve  was  necessary',  but  then  at- 
tempted to  Incorporate  in  the  bill.  I 
leave  the  veto  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  with  reference  to  any  new 
highways  that  are  constructed  in  the 
future. 
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I  want  It  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
that  means  new  highway,  not  reconstruc- 
tion, repair,  or  change  In  established 
highways  in  the  system. 
•  Tills  change  would  take  the  commit- 
tee at  Its  word  and  provide  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  zoning  should  be  in  the 
hand.s  of  the  State  legislatures  or  such 
authority  as  they  may  designate,  since 
they  are  on  the  ground  and  know  what 
is  best  with  relation  to  zoning. 

I  can  find  only  one  point  with  respect 
to  which  my  amendment  is  In  disagree- 
ment with  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  only  point  upon  which  we  have 
any  disagreement  is  that  I  happen  to 
trust  the  legislatures  of  our  respective 
States.  No  doubt  they  make  mistakes 
at  times.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  makes  mis- 
takes at  times.  However.  I  happen  to 
believe,  and  not  entirely  with  happiness, 
that  if  the  vote  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  various  States  In  the  latest 
presidential  election  means  anything,  it 
means  that  the  people  of  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  are  solidly  behind 
President  Lyndon  Johnson.  They  be- 
lieve in  him  and  have  confidence  in  him. 
I.  too.  have  confidence  in  him. 

That  being  the  case,  why  are  we  so 
afraid?  Why  must  we  seek  to  take  the 
last  ounce  of  power,  the  last  scintilla  of 
the  right  to  judge  their  own  affairs  in 
their  own  sections,  their  own  commu- 
nities, and  their  own  States  away  from 
the  people  In  this  insidiou.?  manner? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  matter  more 
far  reaching  than  the  beautiflcaiion  bill. 
When  we.  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  1 
know,  in  the  history  of  Federal  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  States  and  communities 
of  this  country,  write  into  a  bill  a  pen- 
ally, a  price  the  States  must  pay  for  los- 
ing Federal  assistance  if  they  do  not  bow 
down  to  the  will  of  a  single  Federal  offi- 
cial in  Washington,  the  question  arises. 
Where  are  we  eoine? 

Into  an  otherwise  meritorious  and 
prai."=eworthy  bill,  a  bill  for  which  every 
Senator  wishes  to  vote  If  he  can.  In  a 
caase  that  we  all  agree  is  laudable,  we 
are  WTltlng  power  that  spells  the  end.  If 
I  his  pattern  is  followed.  And  if  the  pat- 
tern is  followed,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
of  lis  sitting  in  these  chairs  any  longer, 
because  some  official  downtown  will  have 
the  dictatorial  power  to  make  our  deci- 
sions for  as.  The  best  they  are  willing 
to  do  for  us  is  to  say.  "He  shall  consult 
the  legislatures."  "He  shall  consult  the 
local  officials."  Or  perhaps.  "They  .shall 
have  his  concurrence  or  agreement." 

We  can  spell  it  any  way  we  wish.  It 
means.  In  the  last  analysis,  that  the  legis- 
latures must  bow  to  his  will.  They  may 
be  compelled  to  put  people  out  of  busi- 
ness— and  I  am  concerned  for  some  of 
the  people  who  have  all  of  their  savings 
invested  in  motels,  gasoline  stations,  res- 
taurant,';, and  other  businesses  up  and 
down  the  highways  of  my  State,  which 
l.s  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Union.  I 
am  concerned  about  them,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  see  my  State  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  legislature  Is  ever  going 
to  be  compelled  to  put  some  of  those 
people  out  of  buslnes.*..  or  face  the  penalty 


of  losing  10  percent  or  any  percent  of 
its  primary  system  highway  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

That  is  the  basis  for  my  concern,  Mr. 
President;  and  it  should  be  a  subject  of 
concern  to  all  of  us.  The  beauty  and 
cleanliness  of  our  countryside  Is  an  asset 
we  must  never  lose.  But  there  are  things 
even  more  precious  than  the  beauties  of 
nature:  and  one  of  those  things  goes  to 
the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  in 
relation  to  his  Government,  and  the 
rights  of  our  respective  States  and  their 
legislatures. 

I  could  not  vote  for  this  bill,  no  matter 
how  meritorious  it  is.  If  such  supreme 
power,  imder  any  language  devised,  were 
vested  in  a  Federal  official  In  Washing- 
ton, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  persuasive  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  speaks  with  his  customary 
vigor  I  know  chat  his  conviction,  as 
stated  here.  Is  reflected  not  only  in  his 
address  today,  but  in  his  preparation  of 
the  amendment. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Senator  is 
somewhat  inconsistent,  because  he  would 
trust  the  Secretary  in  the  matter  of  the 
Interstate  System,  but  would  not  trast 
the  Secretai-y  in  the  matter  of  the  pri- 
mary system.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper!. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  strong  and  sincere  views 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton  1.  I  wish  only  to  say  that  I 
see  nothing  in  my  remarks  that  in  any 
way  impugned  a  State  legislature.  It  was 
once  my  honor  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  General  Assembly,  and  I 
carry  the  same  high  regard  for  our  State 
legislatures  as  does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  On  many  occasions 
they  act  with  perhaps  more  wisdom  than 
we  do 

But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amendment  I  proposed,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion nothing  to  do  with  the  Senator's 
amendment.  So  let  us  turn  to  my 
amendment  and  examine  it. 

If  the  Senator  will  read — and  I  know 
he  has — subsection  le)  on  page  11.  there 
is  not  a  thing  In  that  amendment,  as 
reconunended  by  the  full  committee, 
which  gives  the  Secretary  any  authority 
over  the  power  of  a  State  legislature  to 
zone.  Let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  that 
diversion,  because  there  is  nothing  in 
the  subsection  we  have  recommended 
which  gives  the  Secretary  any  control 
or  veto  over  the  power  of  State  legisla- 
tures to  zone.  We  are  talking  about  what 
the  committee  did.  and  not  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  proposed 
yesterday. 

I  also  opposed  that  proposal  But  I  re- 
peat, with  all  deference,  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  should  be  adopted,  it 
would  remove  the  primflrj-  system  from 
the  bill.  Of  course,  that  means  we  would 
have  no  bill. 

One  other  point:  I  shared  with  the 
Senator  his  concern  about  the  100-per- 
cent penalty.  It  was  the  efforts  of  the 
minority  side  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
csmm'ttee  which  finally.  I  believe,  per- 
suaded the  administration  to  reduce  Its 


recommendation  to  10  percent,  which  Is 
stiU  a  penalty,  but  I  should  say  it  is  not 
wholly  compulsive. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  whatever 
time  he  may  need  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  [Mr.  McNamaraI,  a  man 
closely  associated  with  the  bill  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  iaced 
with  two  major  problems  In  regard  to 
highway  beautification  legislation. 

First,  we  wanted  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives sought  by  the  adminLstratlon  ir, 
eliminating  ugliness  insofar  as  possible 
along  our  interstate  and  primary  high- 
ways 

With  our  increasing  population 
greater  mobility  of  the  public  and  grow- 
ing demands  for  land  use.  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  make  this  our  public 
policy. 

We  can  all  agree.  I  am  sure,  on  this 
principle. 

But  in  draft'ng  legislation  to  meet  thii 
goal,  we  were  faced  with  our  second  ma- 
jor problem,  which  was  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individuals  involved. 

One  may  object  to  the  lack  of  aesthetic 
qualities  of  a  junkyard  or  a  billboard 

The  point  is.  however,  that  these  are 
legitimate  businesses,  and  it  is  not  a 
proper  role  for  Congress  to  trample  or. 
their  rights  and  destroy  their  Invest- 
ments to  merely  meet  a  definition  of 
beauty. 

Therefore,  our  committes  sought  ti 
meet  both  of  these  problems  fairly. 

I  believe  the  bill  before  the  Senate  ac- 
com'ilishes  this. 

We  have  established  the  standard.^ 
which  would  govern  the  placement  of 
outdoor  advertising  and  the  screening 
cf  road.sldc  iunkvaids 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  worked  out 
a  formula  for  the  just  compensation  of 
those  whose  businesses  will  be  affected. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  those  on 
both  sides  of  this  bsue  who  will  say  thai 
v.e  have  gone  toT  far.  or  not  far  enough 

But  I  am  confident  that  this  bill  is  i 
sincere  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  issue 
wh'le  still  carrying  out  the  principle  of 
cieatins  more  beauty  along  our  high- 
ways 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
congratulations  to  Senator  Randolph 
who.  as  charman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Roads,  had  the  major  rcspon- 
sib'llty  of  producing  this  difficult  legis- 
lation. 

He  has  done  an  excellent  job  liiider 
s^met  mes  trying  circumstances,  and  he 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  dlllEenci" 
and  fairness 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  state 
it. 

Mr  COTTON.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Thirty 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from  Ne*' 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON  At  this  point  1  wish  to 
take  only  a  few  minutes  I  refer  to  the 
statement   made   by    the   distinguished 
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Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the  power 
to  be  given  the  Secretary  was  embodied 
in  the  second  amendment  proposed  by 
tiie  administration  and  that  it  was  not 
in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  at  least  one 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
I  have  been  Informed  by  members  of  the 
committee  staff  that  line  10  on  page  11 
IS  the  line  in  the  bill  which  would  con- 
fer upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a 
veto  power. 

Even  without  such  assurance  from  any 
member  of  the  committee  or  its  staff.  If 
»e  read  the  English  language.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  can  claim  that  it  would 
not  have  that  effect. 

Referring  to  subsection  (e)  on  page 
:i  of  the  bill,  after  stating  that  It  is  up 
to  the  States  to  detei'mine  the  zoning — 
the  words  are:  "as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  established  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States" — it 
stopped  there.  But  it  also  states,  "which 
ihall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

Mr.  President,  who  decides? 

Clearly  it  means  that  if  the  zoning  is 
not  consistent  with  someone's  opinion,  for 
ihe  purposes  of  this  section  that,  too. 
shall  not  stand,  because  it  is  so  provided 
:n  so  many  words. 

Mr.  President,  if  w^e  leave  that  line 
unamended  in  the  bill — I  do  not  care 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or  any- 
one else  says,  even  though  I  greatly  re- 
.spect  their  opinions — the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  the  boss  and  the  dic- 
tator of  the  zoning,  no  matter  how  we 
.slice  It. 

I  have  no  doubt — at  least  I  hope  and 
believe — that  the  present  Secreti^ry  of 
Commerce  would  be  reasonable  and  be- 
nevolent in  his  exercise  of  power.  How- 
ever, we  have  always  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  this  great  Republic  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  a  govern- 
ment of  men.  Therefore,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  present  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  be  reasonable  and 
lean  over  backward  to  respect  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  the  States,  we  shall  be 
fntlng  into  the  law  of  the  land  and  vest- 
in?  power  in  some  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  absolutely  override  the  Gover- 
nors, legislatures,  zoning  boards,  munic- 
ipalities— and  the  people — of  every  single 
State  in  the  Union.  If  they  do  not  sub- 
mil  to  being  overridden,  they  will  pay  a 
Sne.  It  Is  just  that  simple.  It  is  danger- 
ous legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  my  esteemed 
Irlend  the  Senator  from  West  'Virginia 
'hat  I  hope  we  could  have  a  quorum  call, 
t'ecau.ie  1  should  like  to  have  3  minutes 
merely  to  explain  what  my  amendment 
»'ould  provide,  before  a  vote  Is  taken. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
"■•'Ish  to  be  courteous,  but  It  is  also  my 
telre  that  Senators  be  fully  informed 
on  amendments  which  are  being  offered 
>hd,  therefore,  I  would  not  oppo.se  the 
5Wgestlon  of  the  Senator  from  New 
nsmpshlre. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  .sav  to  the  Sen- 
»Wr  from  West  Virginia  that  I  feel  very 
wply  about  this  amendment.  Prank- 
s' I  am  afraid  that  my  vote  on  the  bill 
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will  depend  on  this  issue.  I  sm  most 
anxious  that  at  least  the  Senate  should 
know  what  the  amendment  provides,  and 
why.  That  Ls  why  I  do  not  wish  to  sur- 
render ray  time.  For  that  reason,  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimoiia  corwcnt  to 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out the  time  being  taken  from  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pre.5ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
■willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  willing  to  vield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  shall  speak  for  only  1  niinute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  wants  1 
minute,  then  I  do  not  j-ield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Very  well.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
fMr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  MAGNtisoNl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI  are  absent  on  official  bu.slness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy). 
the  Senaor  from  Wyoming  IMr  McGee). 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
MoNRONEYi  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Brewster)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!.  If 
present,  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr  CuR'ns). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr  Miller!  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  ".vea" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr  Pastore!  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott) 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay. "  and  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett)  Is 
p.bsent  on  official  businF:-s  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Enerpy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr 
Curtis),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScottI  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Dc!a"ware  (Mr. 
BoGGsl.  and  the  Senators  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HicKENLOorFR  and  Mr  Miller)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  IMr.  Brewster).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vole  "nay." 

On  this  vole,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  -with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  ""yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay.  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT)  IS  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  'nay.'" 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  33. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

(No.  262  Leg.  1 
TEAS — 33 
AUott  HIH  RusseU.  8.C. 

Byrd,  Va.  Holland  RusseU.  Oa. 

Cannon  Hruaka  Saltonstali 

Carlson  Jordan.  Idaho     Simpson 

Coiton  McClellan  Sparlcman 

Dlrlcsen  Mclntyre  Swnnls 

Dtiimlntcic  Mundt  Talmadge 

Eastland  Murphy  Thurmond 

EUender  Pearson  Tower 

Ervln  Prouty  WUliams  Del 

Fannin  Robertson  Young.  N  Dak 

NAYS— 48 

.Mlcen  Harris  Morton 

Bartletl  Hayden  Moss 

Bass  Inouye  Muskle 

Bayh  Jackson  Nelson 

Bible  Javtts  Neuberger 

Burdlck  Jordan.  N.C,  Pell 

Byrd.  W  Va.        Kennedy.  Mass,  Proxmlre 

Case  Kuchel  Randolph 

Church  Long,  La  Rlbicoff 

Clark  .Mansfield  Smathers 

Cooper  McOovern  Smith 

L>odd  McNamara  Symington 

Douglas  Metcalf  Tydmgs 

Fong  Mondale  WUliams.  N.J. 

Pulbrlght  Montoya  Tarboroush 

Gruening  .Morse  Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

.Anderson  Hartke  McGee 

Bennett  Hlckenlooper  Miller 

Boggs  Kennedy,  N  Y*  Monroney 

Brew.«ter  Lau*che  Pastore 

CurtLs  Long  Mo  Scon 

Gore  Magnuson 

Hart  McCarthy 

So  Mr  Cotton's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOtJ'H  Mr.  President.  I 
ylold  to  a  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yoxran).  for  10 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  I  Mr.  YotruG]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
without  regard  to  the  rule  of  germane- 
hess. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
uction,  it  is  so  ordered 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  ne>ispapers  this  last  weekend  1  read  a 
news  dispatch  from  Washington  wherein 
my  coUeasrue.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI. 
denounced  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
charging  that  "he  has  taken  advantage 
of  his  pulpit  to  meddle  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy."  He  al.«)  accused  Reverend  King 
of  being  "alined  with  the  forces  of  ap- 
peasement of  communi.sm  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Klnc.  Jr.  needs  no  defense  in 
this  forum  from  any  Senator.  Nor  does 
he  need  defen.se  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  proven  himself  a  great 
leader  of  his  people  He  has  proven  hlm- 
.self  a  great  American  In  fact,  he  has 
won  international  acclaim.  The  Nobel 
Peace  prize  has  been  awarded  to  him. 
May  I  say  that  I  liold  Rev  Martin  Luther 
Kin.':.  Jr..  in  the  hiahest  admiration  as 
a  fine  American  citizen. 

The  news  article  went  on  to  state  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI 
said: 

Reverend  King,  by  his  recent  stutements. 
would  endanger  (lie  re5p<-ci  m  which  he  1b 
lield  by  Government  leaders,  lucluding  the 
S^^nfiie  Foreign  Relatione  Committee  oi  which 
Doi>o  Is  a  ranltlng  member — 

Stated  the  news  Item — 
It  he  iReverend  King)   continued  his  ciUne- 
ment  wUh  the  Jortss  of  iippeasement, 

I  take  violent  exception  to  the  accusa- 
tion that  Reverend  King  has  said  or  done 
anything  that  alines  him  even  remotely 
"with  the  forces  of  appeasement." 

What  my  colleague  allegedly  said  in 
denouncing  Reverend  King  is  as  errone- 
ous as  is  the  statement  in  the  news  item 
of  the  UPI  reporter  who  wrote  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  a  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  There  are.  I  believe. 
13  majority  memijers  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
distinETUished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  10th  in  seniority  among  the  majority 
members.  I  withhold  further  comment 
on  that,  but  I  do  not  withliold  comment 
on  the  accusation  that  Rev.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  aimed  himself  "with  the 
forces  of  appeasement"  or.  In  other 
words,  is  a  disloyal  American  and  is  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  Communists  in 
speaking  out  in  support  of  the  viewpoint 
that  the  Pelping  government,  or  Com- 
munist  China,   should   be   admitted   to 


membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Na- 
tions and  individuals  should  not  ignore 
the  facts  of  life.  Communist  China  has 
been  an  independent  nation  under  the 
present  regime  for  some  17  years.  The 
facts  of  life  are  that  in  all  probability 
Red  China  is  likely  to  be  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  with- 
in the  next  12  months,  or  so.  regardless 
of  how  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
vote.  Admission  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  certainly  does  not  mean 
approval  of  the  ruling  regime  of  the 
country  admitted. 

It  is  dead  wrong  for  any  self-appointed 
viEilante  to  infer  that  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  is  a  Communist  sympathizer  or 
by  his  statements  is  continuing  his 
"alinement  with  the  forces  of  appease- 
ment." The  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut sometimes  uses  the  phrase 
"Communist  conspiracy."  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  individuals  seeking  to  play  God 
with  the  patriotism  of  other  Americans. 
It  would  be  a  rash  statement  for  anyone 
to  allege  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
favors  appeasement  of  commtmlsm 
when  he  advocates  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  membership  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Very  peculiarly,  there  are  self-ap- 
pointed visilantcs  In  Con^'ress  and  out 
of  Congress  who  regard  themselves,  and 
only  themselves,  as  super-duper  patriotic 
Americans.  Some  speak  glibly  of  a 
"Communist  conspiracy."  charging  that 
there  are  Communists  on  faculties  of 
universities  in  our  covmtry.  They  could 
not  name  one.  They  charge  that  there 
are  Communists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  could  not  name  one  official 
of  our  State  Department  who  is  a  Com- 
munist or  Communist  sympathizer. 
They  talk  irresponsibly  about  Commu- 
nists on  oiu-  Supreme  Court  and  urge 
impeachment  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  State.=,  Earl  Warren,  who  is  a 
distinguished  and  loyal  American.  Just 
who  are  the  persons  who  are  leadtis  in 
the  United  States  of  the  "Communist 
conspiracy"  referred  to  repeatedly  by 
self-appointed  vigilantes? 

There  is  a  Representative  In  Congress 
from  my  home  city  of  Cleveland  who  Is 
the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  He  likewise 
talks  about  the  "Communist  conspiracy," 
and  he  has  placed  on  the  Government 
payroll,  and  that  of  a  Joint  committee, 
so-called,  on  immigration  and  national- 
ity pohcy.  of  which  he  is  chairman,  two 
crackpot  "^bushleague  Joe  McCarthys," 
Edward  M.  O'Connor  and  Philip  Corso — 
O'Connor  at  a  salary  in  excess  of  $22,000 
per  annum. 

Too  many  self-appointed  vigilantes 
seem  to  have  no  fear  whatever  of  Com- 
munist aggression  from  abroad,  but  the>' 
lalk  about  Communi.st  infiltration  into 
oiganization.s  such  as  the  PTA.  into  the 
Protestant  clergy.  In  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  on  college  faculties.  They  ex- 
press horror  and  cliarge  appeasement  of 
communism  when,  for  instance,  sensible 
faculty  members  propose  eliminating  the 
speakers'  ban  against  leftwing  speakers 
at  Olilo  State  University  by  action  of  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  who  overruled 
the  wishes  and  \iews  of  the  president  of 


that  university  and  a  majority  of  faculiv 
members. 

I  repudiate  the  statement  made  by  me 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dooci 
wherein  he  made  an  utterly  liTPKoonablf 
cliarge  that  Dr.  Martin  Luti-.er  Kini!,  j,- 
is  "alined  with  the  forces  of  appease- 
ment." 

In  the  New  York  Journal  Amencsn  ': 
Se&tember  11a  staff  reporter,  Dan  Brisr- 
ham.  also  reported  that  Senator  Don. 
charged  the  Reverend  Martlr.  Lutiipr 
Kin?.  Jr..  with  "abusing  his  position  n 
meddle  in  matters  of  US.  foreign  policy 
This  reporter  also  went  on  to  state  tha- 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut was  a  ranking  member  of  the  For^ffr: 
Relations  Committee. 

I  am  the  ninth  member  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle  on  the  Armec 
Services  Committee.  I  consider  my.=el! 
pretty  low  on  the  totem  pole  of  that  coir.- 
mittce. 

I  see  close  to  me  the  dlstlnguishec 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  FMr.  C.^K- 
NONl,  who  was  elected  at  the  same  time 
as  I  to  the  Senate,  but  he  is  my  senior 
on  that  committee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  10th  member 
in  seniority  of  a  committee  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  any  committee  except  in 
the  estimation  of  a  friendly  newspaper 
reporter. 

The  news  item  stated  Dr.  King  hac 
"called  for  an  end  to  U.S.  opiJosition  to 
the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the  Unitei 
Nations:  A  public  statement  of  U.S  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  directly  with  the 
Communist  Vietcong  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  a  rcevaluation  of  U.S.  interna- 
tional relations  along  lines  advocated  br 
Senator  Wihhm  Fulbricht.  chairmar. 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee." 

Tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut  stated: 

When  Dr.  MSrtin  Luther  King  takes  s6- 
v.-'.ntage  of  h.'s  pulpit,  as  a  prime  leader  or 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  this  ronntrr. 
to  coll  for  Red  China's  ndmt&slon  to  tLe 
U.N..  he  ventures  Into  dsngerous  wntCTs 
but  when  he  advocates  that  the  Unlteit 
States  reorient  'ts  foreign  policy  alon^  line* 
of  accommodation  with  the  Commuiilate. 
then  I  can  only  regret  that  •  •  •  (such 
•  •  •  Intemperate  alinement  with  the  forces 
of  appeasement  In  foreign  policy  has  alien- 
ated much  of  that  support  he  previously 
enjoyed  In  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  has  the  same  right  to 
express  his  views  on  the  foreign  policy  o.' 
our  country  as  have  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  Co.n- 
necticut  took  the  occasion,  according  to 
the  news  article,  to  criticize  Senator  Pot- 
BRiGHT's  position  OP  a  domestic  i.ssue 
Tills  is  comparatively  unimportant  Dr 
King  called  for  direct  negotiations  witr. 
the  Communist  Vietcong  for  peace  ir. 
Vietnam  and  for  a  rcevaluation  of  inter- 
national relations,  both  of  which  vie«s 
were  advocated  by  Chairman  Fuibriohi 
and  express  what  I  consider  was  the  ab- 
solutely correct  viewiKiint. 

Of  course,  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  tlif 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PtjiBRicHi' 
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needs  no  defense  from  me  or  any  other 
Senator. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King  and  Senator 
FuLBKicHi  are  correct  in  their  views,  and 
my  colleague,  Senator  Dodd.  is  wrong  in 
his  views.  It  may  be  that  this  detour  on 
jiis  part  to  advert  to  Chairman  William 
PuLBRicHT.  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  is  a  result  of  Chairman  PtJi- 
BBioHT  exposing  Uie  fact  that  of  13  recent 
meetincs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Senator  Dobd  attended  only 
,)ne.  Naturally,  any  Senator  becomes 
more  fully  Informed  on  subjects  dealt 
xith  by  committees  of  which  he  is  a 
member  if  he  attends  committee  meetings 
instead  of  being  chronically  absent  from 
•.tiem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rime  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
;1eld  an  additional  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Furthermore. 
a.s  a  Senator  I  have  never  felt  degraded 
when  I  would  go  to  the  offices  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ask 
to  read  classified  and  secret  testimony 
eiven  in  executive  sessions  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  have  done  this  In  the  past. 
I  thought  nothing  cf  sitting  in  the  com- 
mittee at  a  table  receding  and  reading 
the  classified  material  and  then  later 
looking  up  the  clerk  who  handed  me  the 
typed  testimony  and  returning  it. 

Again  I  assert  I  admire  and  respect 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  assert 
•-he  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  100  per- 
cent wrong  when  he  assailed  him  as  he 
did  with  his  allegations  that  Dr.  King 
had  engaged  in  "ill-advised  adventures 
into  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy."  Sen- 
ator Dood  is  quoted  as  having  stated  that 
Dr.  King  "has  absolutely  no  competence 
to  speak  about  the  complex  matters  of 
foreign  policy."  I  respect  Dr.  King  as 
being  entirely  competent.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  a  Senator's  attendance  at  one 
meeting  of  13  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  gives  him  superior  compe- 
tence In  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Finally,  regarding  the  statement  that 
^has  been  repeatedly  charged  that  Dr. 
King  was  "under  Communist  influence," 
I  repudiate  this  snide  reference  to  a  re- 
spected American  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  frequently 
persons  refer  to  themselves  as  dedicated 
snti-Communists.  and  become  self-ap- 
Polnted  vigilantes  and  play  God  with  the 
patriotism  of  members  of  the  Protestant 
c'"g>'.  professors  on  the  faculties  of  our 
coueges,  and  respected  leaders  in  public 
"le.  Such  persons  would  do  well  to  study 
™  very  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
wion  of  our  country,  adopted  on  the  de- 
mand of  men  who  won  the  Revolutionary 

Mr  President,  the  Plain  Dealer,  a  na- 
iionally  known  newspaper  with  a  long 
nistory  and  noted  tradition,  in  Its  issue 
M  Saturday,  September  11.  has  a  fine 
™itorlal  entitled  "Admit  Red  China  to 
;"f  UN."  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
°^^ators,  includhig  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  It  be  embodied  In  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Denier. 

Sept.  n.  1S65I 

Admtt  Red  China  to  the  U.N. 

It  is  time  to  let  Red  China  Join  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  folly  to  pretend  that  700  million 
Chinese  on  the  continent  do  not  ejtlst. 

It  is  folly  to  believe  that  mainland  Clilna 
Is  ever  go:ng  to  be  conquered  by  Chiang's 
little  army  in  virtual  exile  on  Formosa. 

And  it  is  folly  to  hope  that  Red  China  will 
sit  cowering  silently  in  a  corner  while  other 
great  powers  settle  aCalrs  under  its  very 
nose. 

We  agree  with  U  Thant.  Secretary  General 
of  the  t;,N.,  that  all  nations  of  all  Ideologies 
should  take  part  in  U.N.  coxmclls. 

Thant  feels  that  the  first  fright  over  the 
horrors  of  nuclear  war  has  worn  off.  While 
nations  still  feared  enough,  they  trimmed 
their  national  demands  warily  and  prudently 
took  less.  But  now.  Thant  says,  the  world 
Is   "backsliding." 

Tensions  are  mounting.  Nations  are  now 
willing  to  risk  massive  war  over  a  patch  of 
disputed  territory. 

India  and  Pakistan  are  at  each  other's 
throats.  And  there  is  nothing  to  rely  on  as 
a  peacemaking  tool  but  the  UN. 

Tet  the  D.N.  excludes  Red  China,  the  big- 
gest power  In  that  Asian  war  arena. 

This  leaves  a  gaping  hole  in  any  peace 
arrangement  that  might  be  made,  because 
any  such  arrangement  could  be  nulUfled  if 
Red  China  decides  to  take  imllateral  action 
and  wreclc  it. 

Every  pence  document,  every  dlearmament 
treaty  painfully  achieved  at  Geneva,  has  this 
same  defect — there  Is  still  one  power  out- 
side which  can  destroy  it  any  Instant  It 
cho*36es. 

Being  outside  the  U.N.  conferences.  Red 
China  is  not  constrained  to  keep  its  actions 
m  harmony  with  any  web  of  collective  'igree- 
ments.  It  can  keep  on  ignoring,  insulting. 
defying  world  opinion. 

And  as  long  as  it  is  treated  as  the  one 
big  outcast  from  world  society,  It  can  go  on 
being  unrealistic,  as  lone  dwellers  usually 
are. 

The  U.N.  has  Just  been  shaken  by  the 
crisis  over  peacel:eeplng  as.ses&ment8.  Each 
power  has  the  freedom  now  to  default  on  Mi 
assessments  If  It  was  not  In  favor  of  some 
peacekeeping  venture  that  rubbed  some  skin 
oft  Its  own  nose. 

By  keeping  Red  China  out  of  the  U.N. 
is  a  second  critical  weakness  In  the  world 
peace  machinery.  The  U.N.  has  no  absolute 
power  to  keep  Red  China  or  any  nation  In 
leash.  But  it  does  have  systems  of  persua- 
sion. And  that  1;  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
Isolation  which  now  keeps  Rod  China  apart 
from  the  rest  of  international  society. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
now  let  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
if  he  dares,  condemn  Publisher  Thomas 
Vail  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  as  being  "alined  with 
the  forces  of  appeai^ement." 

Last  April  Senator  Dood  spent  a  week 
or  thereabouts  in  South  Vietnam  and 
early  in  May  upon  his  return  he  spoke  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  announcing  that  the 
United  States  was  winning  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  that  the  morale  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  had  never 
been  so  high.  Of  course,  he  was  proven 
100  percent  wrong.  Instead  of  winning 
the  war.  at  that  time  the  South  Viet- 


namese and  we  Americans  were  losing 
the  war. 

Anyone  taking  a  look  at  the  map  of 
South  Vietnam  showing  the  positions 
held  by  the  Vietcong  in  April  1964  and 
then  in  April  1965  could  readily  see  that 
the  Vietc»ng  had  taken  over  control  of 
large  areas.  Including  provincial  capi- 
tals. Furthermore,  it  was  acknowledged 
that  desertions  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  amounted  to  thousands 
each  month.  To  me  this  would  seem  to 
Indicate  low  morale  instead  of  high  mo- 
rale. The  Senator  was  "whistling  in  the' 
cemetery"  when  he  made  those  rash 
statements. 

Time  and  events  since  then  and  our 
being  compelled  to  send  In  additional 
thousands  of  soldiers  and  marines  proves 
him  100  percent  wrong.  He  is  just  as 
wrong  in  his  conclusions  regarding  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  as  he  was  in  his 
victory  statements  just  before  the  Viet- 
cong offensive,  which  for  a  time  swept 
South  Vietnamese  forces  and  our  own 
forces  Ijefore  it. 


NATURE     ANT)     PLTIPOSE     OF      AL- 
UANCE      FOR     PROGRESS 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.      Mr.    President,    I 
yield    10   minutes   to   the   distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  on  the  find- 
ings and  the  conclusions  he  reached  from 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Comm.ittec  on 
the  American  expedition  Into  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

I  want  to  endorse  what  he  said  100 
percent,  both  in  Its  generalities  and  in 
its  specifics. 

But  I  want  to  add  some  observations 
of  my  own. 

It  Is  obvious  from  our  activities  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  that  the  American 
Government  does  not  have  a  clear  idea, 
an  idea  appreciated  uniformly  through- 
out all  its  departments,  of  the  nature  or 
purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Its  purpose  is  to  help  reform  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  systems  of 
all  nondemocratlc  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. We  think  of  it  as  a  j)eaceful. 
nonviolent  revolution,  perhaps  more  In 
the  nature  of  rapid  evolution  than  true 
revolution.  It  is  inconsistent  with  sup- 
port of  economic  or  military  oligarchies 
or  political  dictatorships. 

We  believe  that  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  institutions  which  have 
prevailed  In  many  places  In  South  and 
Central  America  for  the  past  50  years 
are  totally  inadequate  to  the  present 
needs  of  the  people.  We  saw  the  rise 
of  Castro  as  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  we  took  it  as  a  warning  that  if  af- 
fairs continued  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  hemisphere  uninterrupted  by  any 
voluntary  effoi-ts.  the  Communist  ele- 
ments which  won  power  in  Cuba  would 
be  able  to  lead  a  Communist  revolution 
in  many  more  neighboring  countries. 

So  the  -Alliance  for  Progress  was  de- 
vised not  to  suppress  the  demand  for 
change,  but  to  aid  it  and  direct  it  in 
certain  paths.  That  is  the  message  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Central 
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Intellisence  Agency  have  not  yet  under- 
st-Txxl.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  In- 
tended to  change  the  status  quo  in  Latin 
America.  We  are  pouring  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  of  private  and  public  money 
into  that  endeavor.  Yet  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  CLA  spend  millions 
more  trying  to  offset  the  Alliance  and  to 
forestall  its  purposes. 

CerUinly  they  do  so  at  the  behest  of 
many  of  the  people  In  the  countries  to 
the  south  who  are  intended  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  Alliance.  The  landlords 
and  industrial  oligarchs  whose  economic 
strangleholds  must  be  broken,  will  al- 
ways cry  "CommunLst"  when  they  .see  a 
threat  to  their  domination.  They  do  not 
care  much  whether  tlie  threat  is  gen- 
uinely Communist  or  comes  from  demo- 
cratic reform  elements.  They  stand  to 
lose  out  either  way.  and  to  many  ot  them 
there  is  no  difference. 

As  Senator  FrtsRioHT  has  pointed  out, 
Juan  Bosch  and  his  party  were  brlnping 
to  their  country  the  kind  of  revolution 
envisioned  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
But  by  1965.  the  Defense  Department,  the 
US.  .Embassador  to  the  Domtaican  Rc- 
pubUc,  and  many  other  high  officials  in 
the  State  Department  and  on  the  White 
House  staff  were  friehtened  by  the  pros- 
pect. They  were  frightened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  returning  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  Alliance. 

My  own  fears  for  the  future  of  the  Al- 
liance, and  for  the  future  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  well  known. 

I  think  the  demands  of  the  huge  popu- 
lation growth  there  are  going  to  over- 
whelm the  Alliance  at  its  present  rat€  of 
progress.  We  must  go  much  further, 
mucli  faster,  if  rates  of  material  progress 
are  to  be  achieved  in  those  countries  that 
will  avert  a  turn  to  outright  communism. 

The  big  bottleneck  to  progress  is  not 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  nor 
the  Congress  It  is  the  factions  in  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  that  cling  to 
the  past  and  to  their  present  power  to 
block  reform  So  long  as  these  elements 
are  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary aid  missions  and  CIA  in  thinking 
they  will  be  sustained  and  preserved  by 
American  military  might  if  they  can  just 
demonstrate  that  a  threat  of  communism 
exists  they  will  continue  to  block  essen- 
tial economic  reform. 

I  would  remind  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  he  already  has  an  Army  of 
125.000  men  in  South  Vietnam,  because 
we  backed  an  oliearcli  there  with  9  years 
of  .American  financial  support,  yet  he  still 
failed  to  accomplish  an.vthing  useful  with 
it  We  still  have  an  Army  of  several 
thousand  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  al- 
tl'.oiigh  U  S.  aid  to  the  Held  lunta  had 
been  resumed  and  wa,s  in  full  supply. 
Between  January  1964  and  April  1965,  the 
incredible  sum  of  61  million  American 
dollars  were  made  available  to  the  Reid 
government,  in  a  country  of  about  3'2 
million  population.  That  means  per 
c.ipita  aid  of  about  $17  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, for  one  of  our  largest  aid  pro- 
grams anywhere  in  the  world. 

How  many  countries  can  we  occupy  at 
one  time?  That  is  a  question  the  De- 
fense Department  and  its  counterparts 
in    the    State    Department    had    better 


answer  before  they  commit  U.S.  backing 
and  intervention  to  every  junta  and  po- 
tential junta  in  Latin  America  that  comes 
up  to  them  and  whispers :  -Communists 
are  about  to  get  us."  Granted  that  we 
are  approaching  Halloween,  the  Defense 
Department  and  tlae  State  Department 
should  be  told  that  Halloween  goblins 
have  no  place  in  United  States-Latin 
American  foreign  policy. 

Many  of  these  Latin  American  oligar- 
chies and  would-be  military  dictators 
are  using  the  American  military  to  stay 
in  power.  They  count  on  its  gullibility, 
and  on  our  overriding  obsession  with 
communism,  to  hold  back  the  tide  that 
would  otherwise  sweep  them  away.  That 
is  the  surest  way  I  know  to  hasten  the 
day  wlien  the  great  masses  of  people  in 
Latin  America  will  have  no  other  path 
to  follow  to  the  promise  of  economic 
freedom  than  the  Communist  path. 

It  is  a  false  promise;  but  we  are  in 
danger  of  making  i;he  Alliance  a  false 
promise,  too.  Another  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  likes  of  Donald  Reid  and 
We.ssin  y  Wessin,  and  the  people  of  Latin 
America  vMl  know  once  and  for  all  that 
the  re.il  Alliance  for  Progress  died  with 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

In  c'osing,  I  want  to  stress  again  that 
the  critical  problems  of  economic  growth 
that  confront  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  solved  in  economics  that 
continue  to  be  dominated  by  landed  aris- 
tocracies. Their  control  must  be  broken 
before  economic  populism  and  industrial 
democracy  can  develop,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  dealing  with 
this  topic  which  appeared  In  the  July 
ir.sue  of  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Sciences  appear  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbricht), 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  for  his  speech  yesterday 
which  I  consider  t-o  be  an  act  of  far- 
seeing  statesmanship. 

There  twmg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drban  and  Rvral  Devixopment  in 

Latin*  America 

(By  John  F  Poweison  and  Anatole  A.  Solow) 

(Joiin  P  Powelson,  Ph  D  .  Pltt.sburgh.  Pa., 
is  professor  of  economic  development,  grad- 
imt«  school  of  public  and  lnt<mational 
Bffalrs.  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
formerly  professor  of  economic  development 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  has  been 
visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  San 
Andrts  (Bolivia)  as  well  as  an  economist  on 
Uie  staff  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  Director  of  the  National  Accounts  Pro- 
gram. Latln-.Amerlean  Monetary  Studies 
Center  ( Mexico i.  He  Is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous books  and  articles  on  Latin  America.* 

(Anatole  A.  Solow.  Ph.  D  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa,. 
Is  associate  professor  of  urban  and  regional 
planning,  graduate  school  of  public  and  In- 
ternational affairs.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
He  was  formerly  regional  and  urban  plan- 
ning .idvlsor  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  Central  America  and  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Housing  and  Planning  of 
the  Pan- American  Union  He  Is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  and  articles  on  Latin 
.America.* 

Abstract;  Abundance  of  population,  short- 
age of  land,  and  mjtldlstrlbutlon  of  Income 


aitect  Latin  American  rural  and  urban  arcM 
In  analogous  fashion  Tliroughout  the  ar« 
population  is  growing  at  the  rate  a!  3  pt;. 
cent  per  year  rural  populations  by  aboa: 
1 1 2  percent  and  urban  populations  by  mar* 
than  4  percent.  Tlie  concentration  m  urbit 
areas  is  greater  in  the  larger  cities,  but  liit 
cities  are  not  able  to  absorb  the  entire  .u;- 
nual  Increment,  and  unemployment  rts-u.-ii.*;! 
high.  More  rational  use  of  land  Is  called  :o: 
In  both  areas.  In  the  cities,  progresshfiy 
-higher  percentages  of  people  live  In  shar.u 
towns,  Tiicre  h.»s  been  little  ration, il  piac'. 
nlng  of  urban  faculties  to  accommodate 
them.  Provision  of  adequate  water,  sewagt 
and  transportation  would  be  more  cosUj 
than  most  governmcntf — ur  consumere— can 
afford.  lu  tiie  country,  the  maldlstnbuiloii 
of  population  and  Income  lias  resulted  itj 
many  landless  people.  Colonization  oc 
vacant  lands  will  not  solve  the  problem  tn- 
cause  of  hign  capital  coats  and  distance  Ir.'ir 
markets.  Furthermore  agricultural  outpu- 
Is  progressively  less  capable  of  meetiug  ihe 
growing  cities'  demands.  No  gover.Tinent  i5 
able  to  afford  the  necessary  rational  disu;- 
bution  of  land.  Nor  ;ire  governments  poll!;- 
cally  oriented  toward  the  dimension  of  re- 
form needed,  Latin  America  must  loolt  for 
word  to  an  intensl&catioa  of  rural  and 
urban  poverty  and  its  consequences 

Abundance  of  population,  shortage  o: 
land,  and  maldistribution  of  Income  are  tilt 
most  serious  forces  to  Impede  rational  pl.m- 
nlng  for  economic  growth  in  Latin  Ame;;c^ 
The  shortage  of  land  is  not  measured  in  its 
physical  sense,  for  land,  qua  land.  Is  abun* 
dant.  Unfortunately.  It  Is  either  located  Ic 
the  wrong  place,  not  fertile  enough.  Uuuf- 
ftciently  rained  upon,  or  owned  by  the  UTOor 
people,  so  that  its  combination  witli  otlitr 
factors  of  production — abundant  populaiic: 
and  scarce  capital — becomes  difficult 

Problems  of  city  and  country  are  more 
closely  analogous  than  would  appear  at  Q:?". 
sight.  In  each  case  a  limited  supply  of  Ui- 
able.  properly  located  land  is  subject  to  lii^ 
pressure  of  a  rapidly  increasing  populrttlon 
In  each  case  overwholnilng  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  denied  access  to  good  land  becsuM 
they  do  not  have  the  wealth  or  income  wit^i 
which  to  buy  or  rent.  In  each  case  an  ir- 
rational combination  of  factors  of  produc- 
tion results,  characterized  by  wasted  c.ipit«: 
and  labor,  and  often  by  insuffldently  uti- 
lized land  as  well.  In  each  case  the  Iflijcr 
could  be  more  effectively  utilized  if  It  were 
deployed  differently,  in  other  comblnaUoni 
with  available  capital  and  land. 

These  are  sweeping  generaUzations,  tc 
which  there  are  many  exceptions.  Still,  ttit 
universality  of  shantytowns  ringing  tile  ma- 
jor cities  of  ail  Latin  American  countr.K 
and  the  Incapacity  of  agriculture  to  meet  tfcf 
growing  urban  demands  are  testimony  to  itf 
ubiquitousness  of  the  problem.  It  I-'  tt" 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  plead  that  a  roo:, 
rational  distribution  and  utilization  of  laiii 
in  both  city  and  country,  is  essential  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  quite  apart  from  the  moff 
obvious  social  considerations.  In  sii'^" 
land  reform  requires  both  an  txrban  and  ar 
agrarian  dimension. 

VKB^ft   LATnf  AMEXICA 

National  economic-development  plaunm? 
is  becoming  an  established  governroenta 
function  In  most  Latin  American  countries 
Yet.  In  preparing  short-term  as  well  as  ionf- 
range  development  plans,  national  p'.anrarj 
offices  have  pold  surprisingly  little  fltter- 
tlon  to  the  relatively  recent  phenomenon  o! 
the  urban  explosion.  What  are  its  effects  1." 
terms  of  positive  and  negative  factors,  vti 
what  planning  strategy  can  be  adopted  w 
minimize  possible  negative  effects  of  urban- 
ization on  economic  development  or  to  m»"- 
imize  Its  positive  aspects? 

The  spectacular  growth  of  urban  area*  c 
Latin  America  has  been  described  by  nwc' 
writers  ever  since  the  first  pioneering  EtuC! 
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was  made  by  Ana  Casis  and  Klngsley  Davis 

in  1947.' 

In  Latin  America  urban  population  =  In- 
creased by  about  30  million  during  the  last 
decade,  from  esvi  million  to  almost  96  mil- 
lion people,  and  is  expected  to  increase  by 
auotlier  42  million  to  a  total  of  138  million 
by  1970.  or  double  that  of  1950.  This  rep- 
resents an  annual  growth  of  between  4  and 
5  percent  as  compared  to  a  rural  growth  rate 
ot  only  1.8  percent  and  a  total  population 
growth  of  alrout  2,5  to  3  percent.- 

Furthermore,  the  population  of  lorge 
cities — over  100.000  people— is  growing  at  a 
iDuch  faster  rate  than  that  of  small  ones.  In 
lact,  trom  available  statistics.  It  would  ap- 
pear inat  many  of  these  cities  have  doubled 
in  population  during  the  past  10  years  and 
are  growing  at  an  annual  compound  rate  of 
about  6  to  10  percent.  About  50  mtUion  peo- 
ple lived  In  cities  of  over  100.000  people  In 
19130,  Even  at  a  conservative  6-perccnt  an- 
nual growth,  this  may  amount  to  80  million 
people  by  1970.  or  an  Increase  of  30  million 
during  the  next  10  years  only  In  cities  of 
100.000  or  more.  This  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  300  new  cities  of  100. 000  people  each, 
.'equiring  employment,  developed  and  serv- 
iced urban  land.  Industrial  sites,  transporta- 
tion and  marketing  facilities,  electric  power. 
iireets.  highways,  terminal  facilities,  water 
supply  and  distribution,  sewage  and  reru.se 
disposal,  housing,  schools,  and  many  other 
lyTKS  of  public  and  commimlty  racliities  and 
services. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  growing  urban  popula- 
tion Is  of  importance:  the  disproportion- 
ately large  concentration  of  people  In  the 
capital  cities  and  a  few  large  metropolitan 
areas,  including  the  central  city  as  well  as 
tile  surrounding  suburban  areas.  For  ex- 
;'.mplc,  the  population  of  Metropolit-in 
Buencs  Aires  grew  from  4.7  million  in  1950 
to  56  million  in  1955-  It  is  estimated  that 
m  1960  both  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo 
Jiad  over  5  million  people  In  their  respective 
ireas  Lima  and  its  suburbia  had  over  2.5 
million  In  1960.  or  three  times  the  1940  pop- 
ulation. A  spectacular  increase  occurred  In 
tlie  urban  area  in  BogotA.  from  675.000  In 
1950  to  1.233.000  In  1660.  and  it  is  expected  to 
Increase  to  2.334.000  by  1970,  or  practically 
doubling  In  10  years.* 

The  capital  cities  and  a  few  other  metro- 
politan    areas      are     absorbing     an     ever- 
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'  Klngsley  Davis  and  Ana  Casts.  "Urbani- 
sation in  Latin  America,"  "Cities  and  So- 
ciety." ed  Paul  K.  Halt  and  Albert  J,  Relss, 
Jr  I  New  York :  Free  Press,  1964  i . 

'  The  definition  of  what  Is  considered  urban 
carles  from  country  to  country  but  generally 
corresponds  to  places  of  2,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants 

'The  following  publications  were  used  as 
sources  for  these  and  subsequent  figures  on 
urbanization:  U.S.  Congress.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Ctirrency,  "Study  of  In- 
ternational Housing"  (Washington,  DC: 
D,S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963); 
"World  Urbanization — Expanding  Population 
'■n  a  Shrinking  World."  Urb:in  Land  Institute, 
Bulletin  43.  Washington,  D,C..  1963:  W. 
S'-iniey  Rycroft  and  Myrtle  H.  Cicmmer,  "A 
Study  of  Urbanization  in  Latin  America" 
iNew  York:  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mis- 
sion and  Relations.  United  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  in  the  n.S_A-.  1962):  T.  Lynn  Smith. 
"Crbanlzation  in  Latin  America,"  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Comparative  Sociology, 
"Is,  3-4  (1962-631.  University  of  Florida; 
"Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation"  (New 
Torlt:  United  Nations.  1957):  Philip  M. 
Hauser  (ed.).  "Urbanization  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica" (New  Yorli:  International  Documents 
Service.  Columbia  University  Press.  1S6I  i , 

' '  L;i  Planificaclon  en  Boeota"  (BoffotA ;  De- 
Parumenlo  Admlnlstratlvo  de  Planificaclon 
Dlstrltal.  1964). 


increasing  percentage  of  the  country's  total 
population.  Thus,  in  1950  Bogota  bad  6  per- 
cent of  the  country's  11  million  people.  This 
had  risen  to  over  8  percent  of  the  country's 
14.8  million  In  1960  and  Is  expected  to  In- 
crease to  almost  12  percent  of  19  6  million  In 
1970.  In  Mexico  14  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation were  concentrated  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  the  capital  city,  in  Costa  Rica  22 
percent,  in  Panama  24  percent,  in  Chile  24 
percent,  in  Paraguay  16  percent,  in  Peru  14 
percent.  All  Indications  point  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  trends  at  least  for  the  next 
decade. 

The  urban  explosion  Is  the  res-alt  of  a  large 
rate  of  natural  population  increase  combined 
with  a  continuing  rural-urban  migration. 
Much  has  already  been  written  on  this  latter 
subject  The  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization's  Sem- 
inar on  Urbanization  in  Latin  America  sum- 
marized the  situation  as  follows; 

The  sheer  awareness  of  alternative  modes 
of  living,  particularly  If  combined  with  a 
realistic  sense  of  increasing  rural  poverty, 
is  largely  accountable  for  the  massive  mi- 
gration to  urban  centers." 

Employment  and  housing 

Of  even  greater  signlilcance  for  the  strategy 
of  resource  allocation  Is  the  qualitative  aspect 
of  the  numerical  Increase,  namely  the  socio- 
economic composition  of  the  population  In 
relation  to  resources.  If  the  resources  (capi- 
tal, productive  capacity.  Income)  were  in  bal- 
ance with  the  quantity  of  urban  facilities 
and  services  needed  by  the  growing  urban 
population  for  the  expansion  of  industrial 
and  other  productive  activities,  as  well  as  for 
the  maintenance  of  minimum  levels  of 
health.  saXety,  decency,  and  amenity,  the 
problem  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  Latin- 
American  urban  areas  is  precisely  that  Buc;h  a 
balance  does  not  exist.  On  the  contrary,  the 
large  majority  of  urban  families  have  such 
a  iow  level  of  productivity  and  moome  tUst 
they  can  neither  produce  enough  nor  possibly 
pay  for  even  the  minimal  urban  services. 

Even  though  an  Industrial  worker  In  Latin 
America  in  1950  earned  three  times  as  much 
as  one  employed  in  agriculture  a  large  part 
of  this  gain  is  offset  by  more  rapid  increases 
In  costs  of  living  in  urban  areas  and  the 
larger  percentage  In  income  which  worlters' 
families  have  to  devote  to  food,  usually  50 
percent  of  their  wages. 

The  uneven  distribution  of  Incomes  u  as 
serious  a  factor  as  the  generally  low  per 
capita  Income.  For  example,  in  1962,  34.8 
percent  of  the  economically  active  popula- 
tion In  Bogota  was  employed  in  commerce 
and  services,  receiving  50  percent  of  all  In- 
come, against  28.2  percent  In  industry  and 
construction,  receiving  only  23,3  percent  of 
the  total.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  20 
percent  of  the  economically  employed  were  in 
so-called  marginal  occupations  (street  ven- 
dors, domestic  servants,  and  the  like),  earn- 
ing only  4  5  percent  of  total  Income  or  about 
S200  I  US  I  annually  per  economically  active 
person 

According  to  a  very  rough  estimate  by 
Butler  '■  60  percent  of  the  urijan  families  In 
all  Latin  America  had  annual  Incomes  of  less 
than  $1000  (U.S-),  and  33  percent  less  than 
5500  lU.Si  in  I960.  On  a  per  capiui  basis 
(at  an  average  family  size  of  five  persons!  this 
would  amount  to  $2(X)  and  $100  respectively. 
Only  13  percent  were  estimated  to  have  family 
Incomes  of  over  $4000  per  year.  If  this  In- 
come distribution  is  applied  to  the  expected 
increase  during  the  next  10  years  of  30.000.000 
people,  or  6  million  famlliefi.  only  In  urban 
areas  with  over  100.000  people.  It  would  mean 
that  additional  urtian  facilities  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  a  population  of  which  80 


percent  would  have  per  capita  annual  In- 
comes of  less  than  $200. 

Case  studies  in  several  countries  indicate 
that  the  above  flgures  are  optimistic,  and 
tiiat  In  reality  Incomes  are  lower,  and  larger 
percentages  of  the  urban  population  are  lo 
l>e  found  in  the  low-income  groups. 

It  is  clear  that  the  total  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
urban  community  are  not  nearly  big' enough 
to  permit  the  amounts  of  subsidy  required 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  available  resources 
and  the  needs  for  urbaji  services,  tailing  Into 
account  the  vast  number  of  low-income, 
low-productivity  families.  Nor  does  the 
productive  or  industrial  base  of  the  cities  ex- 
pand in  proportion  to  the  gro\ylng  number 
of  urban  people. 

In  spite  of  the  ix>omlng  appearance  of 
many  cities,  the  creation  of  new  urban  Jobs 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  Increase  in  pop- 
ulation. In  Bogota  for  ex.imple.  It  was  es- 
timated that  in  the  period  1964-69  the  labor 
supply  would  increase  by  34,000  persons  per 
year,  but  that  the  demand  could  al»crrb  only 
25.000  to  30,000  per  year,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
5.0O0  to  9,000  unemployed  per  year.  The 
capital  Investment  needed  to  create  oxie  in- 
dustrial Job  per  year  was  estimated  at  93.(XK] 
pesos  (or  87,4401.  so  that  the  creation  of 
3.000  additional  Jotre  per  year  would  require 
an  addltlo.nal  Investment  of  1.674  million 
pesos  over  a  5-year  period.' 

The  cost  of  providing  urban  facilities  for 
the  concentration  of  masses  in  large  con- 
glomerations is  relatively  higher  than  In 
rural  areas,  in  part  because  the  expectations 
of  urban  people  are  rising  faster  than  rural, 
demanding  higher  levels  of  services  and  fa- 
cilities, in  part  because  health  and  safety  are 
mr>re  costly  to  protect  under  conditions  of 
high-density  urban  living  Furthermore, 
the  cost  of  living,  the  levels  of  consumption 
and  the  costs  of  building  and  servicing  In 
large  urban  areas  are  usually  higher.  In 
other  words,  the  entire  economic,  social,  and 
technological  base  of  urban  conglomerations 
is  different  from  that  of  rural  areas. 

According  to  United  Nations  estimates  15 
million  urban  dwellings  are  needed  a  year 
for  30  years  to  overcome  present  deficits  and 
meet  population  growth.  At  S2.000  per  unit 
the  cost  would  be  sa.OOO  million  annually. 
If  to  this  were  added  all  the  other  essential 
urban  and  community  facilities,  utilities. 
and  services,  the  investment  required  could 
easily  be  doubled 

Even  now  vast  capital  sums,  both  Internal 
and  external  are  being  expended  on  urban 
Infrastructure  even  though  planners  con- 
sider this  Investment  of  low  priority  due  to 
Its  relaUvely  high  capital-output  ratio.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  from  30  to  SO  per- 
cent of  all  investment  in  Latin  America  Is 
presently  being  dedicated  to  bousing  and 
related  urban  facilities.  Indeed,  eccnomic 
theories  notwithstanding,  and  perhaps  as 
the  result  of  political  pressures  based  on 
"the  revolution  of  rising  expectations."  vast 
amounts  of  capital  resources  have  started 
to  flow  Into  the  urban  infrastructure  sector. 
Between  June  1961  and  December  1963.  the 
U.S.  Government,  through  both  the  .'Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the  So- 
cial Progress  Trust  Fund,  has  made  loans 
amounting  to  $300  million  for  housing  and 
$114  million  for  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  In  I«itln  American  urban  areas.'  If 
to  this  Is  added  the  contribution  of  the  re- 
cipient governments,  which  may  amount  to 
50    percent,    the    quantities   are   staggering. 


-  Hauser.  op.  cit. 

*  US     Congress.    Senate    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency,  op.  cit. 


'The  free   rate  of  exchange   m   1962   was 
United  States  10  125  to  100  peso      Source 
H.irry  Hansen  (editor) .  "The  World  Almanac" 
(New  York:   World  Telegram  and  the  Sun. 
1962  I , 

•  Eric  Carlson.  "El  Problem*  de  la  Vivlenda 
en  la  America  Latlna."  "Desarrollo  Econo- 
mico."  vol.  I.  No.  3  ( Septlembre-Octubre 
ISM). 
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Yet  all  Indications  are  that  the  gap  Between 
need  and  supply  Is  widening. 

In  BogotA.  for  example,  It  has  been  ectl- 
moted  that  the  amount  av;iUable  for  capital 
Investment  In  1969  would  be  only  5.6  percent 
of  the  Bstlm.TtGd  revenue  as  compared  to  18  3 
percent  In  1964.  and  thnt  If  a  desirable  20- 
percent  ratio  of  c.?pital  Investment  to  total 
municipal  butl^et  were  to  be  maintained. 
and  if  urban  Eervlcea  and  facllitieB  were  to 
keep  pace  with  urban  growth,  a  very  sub- 
Gtantlal  Increase  in  revenue  would  be  re- 
quired. 

This  key  Isaue  of  the  growlnj;  discrepancy 
between  the  economic  iirbin  base  and  the 
coEts  of  providing  facilities  Is  rctlectcd,  es- 
pecially during  the  past  20  years.  In  the  for- 
mation oi  the  Iramfiise  slum  areas  and  en- 
tire squatters'  towns.  These  are  found  on 
the  periphery  of  urban  areas,  where  the  ur- 
ban utility  eystcma  are  wholly  Inadoquute, 
especially  water  supply  and  Rewage  disposal. 
Lack  of  street  paving,  and  lack  of  schools. 
Metropolitan  Lima  is  said  to  have  more  than 
400.000  people,  or  roughly  2.t  percent  of  its 
pvpulntlon.  living  In  123  squatter  settle- 
mejiU '  In  Mexico  City  over  50  percent  of 
the  more  than  6  million  people  are  estimated 
to  live  In  substandard  housing.  According 
to  data  compiled  by  various  national  housing 
agencies,  slmlinr  conditions  prevail  in  prac- 
tically all  of  Latin  America. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems.  Latin 
American  governments  face  two  sets  of  policy 
decisions:  n  I  Those  directed  toward  urban 
problems,  to  achieve  a  more  balanced  dis- 
tribution Olid  growth  of  Ktrge  urban  con- 
centrations and  to  ma.ximize  their  efficiency 
and  minimise  costs  and  (2)  those  directed 
toward  rural  problems,  to  hold  people  on 
the  land  and  to  slow  down  rural-urban 
migrations. 

Sforc   balanced  diftriliutlon  and  growtli  of 
urban  areas 

Policies  on  distribution  and  growth  focus 
on  three  posElhilities;  Those  that  strengthen 
small-  and  medium-slxed  lu'ban  areas;  those 
Th\t  concentrate  public  investment  on  a 
limited  number  of  selected  urban  centers; 
or  those  that  would  establish  entirely  new 
towns,  espt'ciall"  In  connection  with  natural 
resource  development. 

Althotigh  only  a  few  countries  have  Im- 
plemented definltp  policies,  the  importance 
of  ft  regional  approach  Is  becoming  of  In- 
creo.'^irig  concern.  The  Government  ot 
Guatemala  has  established  a  special  office 
to  study  a  national  policy  that  would  give 
impetus  to  urban  regional  centers  in  com- 
petition with  the  capital  city.  The  El  Sal- 
vador National  Economic  Development 
Council  has  recently  prepared,  for  the  first 
time  in  that  country,  a  regional  analysis 
leading  to  a  national  policy  for  spatial  al- 
location In  development  programs.  In  the 
pa-st  5  years  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
has  formulated  regional  development  poll- 
cie'!.  and  with  some  success  Implemented 
them.  It  has  lent  substantial  effort  to  plan- 
ning new  towns  in  the  Guayanas.  where 
basic  natural  resource  development  is  taking 
plact!.  One  of  the  far-reaching  bases  for 
huge  Investment  in  BrasUia  Is  the  decen- 
tralization of  Brazil's  population  from  Rio 
and  the  opening  of  new  Interior  regions, 
thus  counteracting  the  pull  of  urban  areas 
on  the  *-.outhern  coast.  Puerto  Rico  has 
experimented  with  Industrial  location  pro- 
grams designed  to  decentralize  employment 
and  population.  In  some  countries,  like 
Venezuela  and  Guatemala,  admlnlstratlve- 
flnanclsl  Institutions,  such  as  natlonni  mii- 
nicipul  development  banks,  are  assisting  the 
development  of  small  municipalities  away 
from  the  large  urban  centers. 

Nevertheless,  the  centripetal  attraction  of 
large  metropolitan  areas  for  Industry,  capi- 


tal investment,  and  population  has  proved 
to  be  a  difficult  force  to  counteract  In  prac- 
tice. If  Industry  is  to  be  attracted  to  other 
than  metropolitan  areas,  smaller  urban 
orcas  must  be  enabled  to  compete  In  at- 
tractiveness. They  must  create  superior 
public  services,  Industrial  buildings,  and 
tranEportatlon  facilities,  and  must  be  per- 
muted tax  exemptions.  But  all  thin  pre- 
sents inordinate  problems.  The  more-or- 
less  even  distribution  of  public  Investments 
throughout  large  and  small  urban  areas  Is 
costly:  the  positive  effects  are  not  accu- 
rately predictable;  and  the  possible  long- 
run  benefits  must  compete  with  immediate 
results  obtained  through  industrial  Invest- 
ments In  existing  metropolitan  areas. 

In  some  areas  where  It  has  been  tried, 
the  Indiscriminate  dispersal  of  public  re- 
sources throughout  small  urban  areas  has 
not  proved  practical.  Puerto  Rico's  original 
decentralization  program,  providing  factory 
buildings  to  small  urban  communities,  at- 
tracted limited  Industry.  Productive  facili- 
ties would  have  had  to  be  accompanied  by 
utilities,  housing,  and  community  facilities 
to  attract  managerial  and  technical  person- 
nel, and  the  amount  of  simultaneous  Infra- 
structure Investments  In  many  communities 
was  prohibitive.  In  a  revised  plan,  a  few 
urban  centers  were  selected  In  various  parts 
of  the  island  for  concentrating  and  coordi- 
nating public  Investments,  thus  counteract- 
ing the  pull  of  the  San  Juan  metropolitan 
area.^" 

A  study  of  the  location  of  Industrial  parka 
in  Central  America  undertaken  by  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  "  went  a  step  farther. 
While  admitting  that  decentralization  would 
be  desirable,  the  researchers  concluded  that 
only  the  capital  cities  could  economically 
provide  the  infrastructure  needed  to  attract 
industries.  Overhead  public  Investment  to 
make  secondary  cities  attractive  would  be 
out  of  proportion  with  present  resources. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that  a  clear- 
ly deilned  policy  of  Industrial  development 
and  location  In  development  programs  ought 
to  en-'ourage  the  growth  of  selected  raedium- 
slsred  and  even  small  cities  to  the  extent 
cconomicnlly  feasible. 

Maj^imi^ing  efficiency  and  minimizing  costs 
o/  development 

Policies  to  encounige  urban  decentraliza- 
tion must  be  long  range.  Meanwhile,  de- 
velopment planners  face  the  Immediate  prob- 
lem of  the  continued  rapid  expansion  of 
metropolitan  areas. 

Economic  planners  have  tried  to  limit  ur- 
ban overhead  Investments  to  the  minimum, 
on  grounds  of  low  priority.  They  argue  that 
limited  resources  should  be  allocated  to  more 
"productive**  activities,  and  that  once  pro- 
duction and  Income  have  Increased  condi- 
tions in  urban  areas  will  automatically  Im- 
prove. Such  postponement  Is  not  realistic. 
Urban  conditions  will  continue  to  deteriorate 
and,  owing  to  social  and  political  pressures. 
Increasing  funds  will  continue  to  flow  into 
urban  Infrastructure  and  housing  laclllties. 
Their  inefficient  use  will  put  an  additional 
burden  on  already  limited  resources.  What 
IS  more,  the  growth  of  the  productive  and 
Industrial  sector  may  be  retarded  by  Inade- 
quate urban  support. 

Thus,  coordmated  development  policies  for 
the  entire  metropjllt.an  area  become  Impera- 
tive to  national  plans.  Even  though  little 
concerted  action  has  been  taken  In  this  dl- 


•  "La  Vlvlenda  en  el  Peru"   (Washington, 
D.C.:  Union  Panamerlcana.  1963). 


"  Howard  and  Greeley  Ad.ims.  "\  Regional 
Model  for  Programing  Industrial  Develop- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico."  report  prepared  for 
the  development  branch  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Industrial  Development  Co.  (San  Juan,  PR., 
19621. 

"  ".An  Industrial  P.Trk  Development  Pro- 
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St.anford  Research  Institute.  1964) . 
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rectloii.  awareness  Is  Increasing,  and  various 
approaches  are  tried. 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  proctlcal  goal 
should  be  the  greatest  economy  In  applica- 
tion of  funds  to  urban  infrastructure  anj 
maximization  of  total  return.  A  second  im- 
portont  consideration  is  a  more  equitable 
dlptrlhutlon  of  benefits  to  lower  income 
groups.  Here  the  public  sector  may  play  i 
role. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  at  least  sli 
approaches  suggest  themselves  within  the 
framework  of  a  comprehensive  metropolitan 
area  development  plan:  (1>  coordination  in 
time  and  space  of  sectorial  Investments  such 
as  water  supply,  housing,  transportation,  luid 
schools,  and  the  establishment  of  priorltls 
tor  urban  services;  (21  setting  of  realistic 
standards  at  levels  corresponding  to  eco- 
nomic development;  (3)  guidance  of  expan- 
sion within  the  urban  area  to  achieve  ef- 
ficient land  use  and  to  minimize  warte  In 
urban  services;  (4)  urban  land  reform;  (5i 
harnessing  and  mobilization  of  local  com- 
munity resources:  and  (6)  technological  and 
managerial  Improvements  to  reduce  costs. 

The  first  two  are  Intlmotely  Interrelated. 
In  order  to  reach  low-Income  families  snd 
to  provide  the  benefits  of  limited  resources 
to  as  many  as  possible,  a  number  of  public 
agencies  are  experimenting  with  new  .ip- 
proachea  to  reduce  cost.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing $5,000  or  more  per  dwelling  to  build  s 
limited  number  of  heavily  subsidized  show- 
case projects,  as  In  the  post,  some  com- 
munities are  now  limiting  cost  to  81.(W0- 
S2.000  per  unit  or  even  less.  This  is  achieved 
through  a  reduction  of  standards,  ma.-^s  pro- 
duction and  standardization,  and  rlgH  pri- 
orities. Core  housing  Is  a  good  example  ThU 
consists  usually  of  a  semifinished  shelter 
with  roof  and  minimum  sanitary  facilities, 
which  occupying  families  can  further  im- 
prove and  expand. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  growing  squat- 
ter colonies  and  shantytowns  has  led  =onie 
agencies  to  establish  the  following  priorities: 
first,  the  provision  of  minimum  lots  within 
a  weil-lald-out  land  development  plan  which 
will  reserve  adeqtiate  land  for  streets  Mid 
community  facilities;  second,  water  supply 
and  sewage  and  refuse  disposal;  third,  cinin- 
age  and  hard  surfacing  or  paving  of  prin- 
cipal streets:  fourth,  provision  of  minimum 
essential  community  facilities;  and,  only 
fifth,  a  core  or  minimum  shelter.  In  some 
Instances  this  latter  being  left  to  the  family 
to  build  as  best  it  can. 

The  rationale  is  that  the  acquisition  and 
efficient  subdivision  of  large  tracts  of  land 
with  absolute  minimum  advance  Imnrove- 
ments  will,  at  a  minimum  total  co?t,  pre- 
vent the  disorderly  and  overcrowded  type  of 
shantytown  development  which  is  exr.eineK 
difficult  to  Improve  once  It  has  been  crc">:«i 
Thus,  at  least  a  minimum  workable  iirbar. 
pattern  would  be  established  for  the  future 

However,  many  programs  of  this  tyne  haw 
run  Into  the  problem  of  excessively  hi?li 
land  ricqulsltlon  costs,  the  unwtlllnpncis  of 
owners  to  sell,  and  the  speculation  In  urban 
land  which  has  driven  prices  so  high  th^t 
they  are  out  of  proportion  to  costs  ot  other 
goods. 

While  power  of  eminent  domain  has  been 
used,  condemnation  procedures  are  slow  nnd 
do  not  overcome  the  basic  problem  of  p:^yln? 
prices  beyond  the  means  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies and  Government  budgets.  Realistic  Im- 
provements in  urban  development  and  large- 
scale,  minimum  facility  progrants  for  tBe 
benefit  of  the  low-lneome  masses  depend  or, 
governments'  facing  the  problem  of  urban 
land  reform  In  order  to  force  prices  d'''wr  *^ 
to  permit  acquisition  within  avrilable  n«''- 
lic  resources. 

The  haphazard  and  uncontrolled  pntHVl 
of  residential,  commercial,  and  Indusi'l'' 
establishments  Into  the  countryside  s.i;- 
roundlng  the  urban  nucleus,  often  sklpp^af 
vacant    land,    generates    pressures    for   t^f 
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wasteful  extension  of  streets  and  utility  sys- 
tems. It  increases  travel  distances  and 
transportation  costs,  nullifying  economies 
of  scale.  Sites  for  housing  projects  have 
often  been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  availability 
pf  vacant  land  rather  than  suitability  in 
terms  of  services  and  proximity  to  employ- 
ment sources.  On  the  other  hand  the  ex- 
tension ot  public  water  supplies  and  high- 
ways has  often  been  uncoordinated  with  the 
location  of  housing  projects  or  the  siting  of 
industries.  Only  in  a  tew  instances  have 
programs  called  for  advance  acquisition  of 
large  enough  tracts  of  cheap  land  In  suitable 
locations  on  the  urban  periphery  where  serv- 
ices and  highways  could  be  economically  pro- 
tided  and  Industrial  sites  developed  close  to 
workers'  housing.  There  are  only  a  few 
nses  ot  Industrial  land  planning  in  which 
industrial  parks  have  been  located  close  to 
good  transportation,  electric  power,  and  utll- 
1-y  lines,  t.hus  providing  cheap  and  .'Oiitable 
sites  to  attr,v:t  industries.  Yet  only  through 
3  more  rational  land-use  pattern  In  urban 
areas  can  substantial  savings  be  made  In 
public  Investment,  space  utilization,  and 
transportation,  thus  lowering  costs  (and 
laxesi  to  encourage  Industrial  growth. 

Those  few  examples  should  sufOce  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  establishing 
comprehensive  urban  development  policies 
.lii  pre.'eqttisites  for  public  Investment  alloca- 
tions within  the  framework  of  nation.tl 
eoonc'tnlc  planning. 

It  has  been  said  that  "urbanization  can- 
not be  l.':olated  from  general  economic  de- 
telopment,"  >=  but  the  reverse  also  holds: 
economic-development  planning  cannot 
proceed  successfully  without  concerning  it- 
self deeply  with  urbanization  problems. 

RURAL  LATIN  AMERICA 

In  rural  as  well  as  urban  Latin  America, 
tile  heterogeneity  among  countries  makes 
any  pr.jblem  classification  all  too  glib. 
N>vertheteii3.  a  common  threitd  of  Issues  can 
■X  identiJietl.  All  are  related  to  a  maladjust- 
ment between  two  fundamental  forces: 
population  and  product. 

It  has  alreody  been  shown  that  Ttiral  pop- 
ulation is  growing  so  rapidly  that,  despite 
nesry  Immigration  to  the  cities,  the  number 
left  on  the  farm  is  steadily  Increasing.  Fur- 
thcnhf're.  the  rate  of  Increase  in  agrlcultur.al 
production,  whlcli  everaged  slightly  over  4 
oeroent  from  1950  to  1959,'"  dropped  to  less 
•Jiau  la  percent"  from  1960  to  1964.  If 
niral  population  has  continued  to  grow  In 
■hf  lu.st  5  years,  as  it  did  in  the  1950's  (at 
ij  percent  per  year),  then  the  per  capita 
increase  In  Income  has  tapered  oil  to  zero, 
Were  It  not  tor  heavy  emigration  to  the  cities, 
Ibis  income  would  be  falling. 

Not  only  has  per  capita  Income  ceased  to 
n».  but  also  the  country  Is  less  and  less 
caosble  of  meeting  the  rising  urban  demanils 
:or  loodstuHs.  The  pitiful  Increases  In  agri- 
cultural output  for  the  last  S  years  have  not 
kept  psre  with  population  Increase.  Ris- 
ing food  prices  and  growing  shortages  hove 
'Kl  to  imports  of  those  very  products  in 
•tlch  L,-iiln  America  has  tradiUonally  held 
»  comparative  advantage. 

The  dljproportion  between  population  and 
product  has  led  to  deficits  of  a  sociopolitical. 
"5  well  OS  economic,  nature.  Schools.  Irriga- 
tion tacliities,  roads,  and  housing  are  all  in 
deaperaiely  short  supply.  The  Inter-Ameri- 
an  Development  Bank  has  estimated  a 
MBclt  In  rural  housing  of  close  to  8  mil- 
lion units,  about  half  of  them  belonging  to 
Brszil.i'  compared  to  7  million  for  the  cities. 
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The  Impoverished  economic  conditions  of 
the  country  are  not  only  reflected  In  sta- 
tistical summ.'irles.  That  they  are  real  Is 
seen  by  the  ever-increasing  flow  of  popula- 
tion from  country  to  city,  not  only  attracted 
by  the  advantages  of  the  latter  but  repelled 
by  the  decline  of  the  former.  Nor  can  It 
be  supposed  that  this  movement  will  solve 
the  problem  of  the  cotmtry.  The  cities  are 
unable  to  employ  the  whole  annual  Incre- 
ment m  population,  and  even  If  this  Incre- 
ment should  move  entirely  from  the  country 
(which  It  has  not  been  doing),  the  agricul- 
tural population  would  remain  undi- 
minished. Latin  America  faces  a  critical 
problem  of  employment  and  productivity  on 
the  farms. 

We  shall  contend  In  this  paper  that  agri- 
cultural output  will  not  increase  substan- 
tially, or  at  least  not  sufficiently  to  avoid 
political  upheaval,  without  a  radical  change 
In  traditional  farm  structure.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  whose 
cattle-  and  wool-export  economics  place 
them  in  a  different  class,  and  ot  Mexico  and 
Bolivia,  whose  land  has  been  redistributed  to 
those  who  till  It,  we  propose  that  only  radi- 
cal changes  in  tenure  and  incentives  can.  In 
the  long  run.  Increase  productivity  on  the 
farms. 

We  furthermore  propose  that  those 
changes  that  will  be  sufficient  for  long-run 
increase  will  probably  In  themselies  cause 
a  short-run  decline  In  output.  They,  there- 
fore, become  doubly  unpopular.  In  the  first 
place  because  they  upset  an  existing  socio- 
political system,  and  in  the  second  place  be- 
cause their  Immediate  impact  Is  negative. 

Statistics  on  landholdlng  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  been  quoted  so  often  that  there  Is 
no  need  to  recite  them  again  here.  The  im- 
mense holdings  ot  the  tew  and  the  small 
amount  of  land  owned  by  the  many  are  cited 
In  national  data.  In  publications  of  the  Or- 
ganization ot  American  States  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  In  pre- 
vious work  ot  one  of  the  coauthors  '•  Let 
us  here  comment  on  the  relationships  among 
si:!e  of  holdings,  types  of  employment,  and 
output. 

Our  contention  is  that  the  traditional 
structure  of  large  farms  in  Latin  America, 
ot  greater-than-famlly  size  and  employing 
large  quantities  ot  labor  (either  as  contract 
workers  or  as  feudal  peons)  has  built-in  sup- 
ply Inelasticity.  It  is  incapable  ot  meeting 
the  challenge  of  urban  Industrialization  that 
demands  ever-Increasing  quantities  of  food. 
Only  a  complete  change  in  land-tenure  sys- 
tems, plus  massive  application  of  social  over- 
head capital  to  the  country,  will  break  the 
bottleneck. 

Agrarian  reform 
Tlic  agrarian  reform  programs  initiated 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  fall  far  short 
ot  meeting  thU  goal,  both  In  their  concept 
and  m  their  implementation.  One  often 
hears  that  agrarian  reform  Is  slow  because 
governments  do  not  carry  out  the  laws  they 
have  put  on  their  books.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  Is  so.  We  think  that  the  laws 
themselves  are  deficient 

The  principal  limitation  cf  agrarian  re- 
form, as  currently  conceived  in  most  Latin- 
American  countries.  Is  that  It  seeks  to  avoid 
the  parceling  of  so-called  productive  land, 
placing  Its  major  emphasis  on  expropriation 
of  idle  or  poorly  cultivated  land  and  on  colo- 
nization of  -State-owned  territory.  Such 
programs  are  politically  easier  to  implement 
than  expropriation  of  productive  lands. 
Furthermore,  they  are  the  only  possibilities 
consistent  with  the  Intention  of  govern- 
ments to  compensate,  in  full  market  value, 
for  lands  expropriated,  (jovernments  simply 
do  not  have  the  resotu-ces  to  pay  for  the  most 
productive   farms,   and   It    Is   neither   their 
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policy  nor  that  ot  the  United  States  or  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  urge  expropriation 
without  payment  in  full. 

Yet  alternative  programs  always  frUl  short. 
C^slonlzatlon,  both  expensive  and  ot  ques- 
tionable success  In  increasing  the  flow  of 
food  to  the  cities,  has  been  undertaken  In 
many  countries,  notably  Brazil,  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, Guatemtila,  and  Venezuela.  The  cost  of 
transporting  peasants  to  new  lands,  clearing 
them,  building  houses,  roads,  and  marketing 
facilities,  is  often  so  high  that,  if  amortized 
over  a  reasonable  number  of  years,  it  will  re- 
sult in  foodstuffs  whose  social  cost  (that 
borne  by  the  government  as  well  as  the 
farmers)   Is  prohibitive. 

A  further  disadvantage  of  agrarian  reform 
by  colonization  is  that  it  often  takes  farmers 
so  far  from  their  markets  as  to  make  com- 
merce impossible.  This  objection  is  not  so 
relevant  to  Colombia,  where  colonization  is 
taking  place  In  all  states  and  where  full  pene- 
tration ot  the  eastern  Jungles  has  not  been 
attempted,  or  to  Venezuela  where  It  Is  hug- 
ging the  northern  areas  and  is  at  least  with- 
in a  road's  reach  ot  urban  centers.  But  it 
does  apply  to  Peru  and  Ecuador,  and  to  some 
extent  to  Bolivia,  where  colonized  areas  He 
beyond  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  and 
far  removed  from  the  cities  that  are  both 
market  and  source  of  manufactured  goods. 
Self-sufficient  Jungle  economies  neither  im- 
prove the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  nor  con- 
tribute to  the  national  agricultural  .supply. 

To  the  extent  that  they  do  expropriate 
farms  from  landowners,  agrarian  reforms 
have  tended  to  take  only  Idle  or  poorly 
cultivated  lands.  Virtually  all  the  reform 
laws  provide  that  these  lands  will  be  expro- 
priated first.  In  Colombia,  20,306  hectares  of 
such  land  were  acquired  from  private  owners 
during  1964  and  distributed  to  families  (to- 
gether with  393,067  acres  of  public  lands 
lor  colonization).'"  But  questions  may  al- 
ways be  asked  concerning  why  the  lands  were 
Idle  In  the  first  place  and  whether  the  peas- 
ants who  receive  them  are  not  beneficiaries 
of  submarglnal  parcels  whose  cultivation  wUl 
add  only  a  pittance  to  the  national  agrtctil- 
tural  output. 

When  the  limitations  of  colonization  and 
expropriation  of  Idle  and  poorly  cultivated 
lands  arc  faced,  we  are  led  to  the  nub  of  the 
Latln-.Amerlcan  rural  problem:  that  of  re- 
structuring productive  activity  on  large 
farms  so  as  to  Increase  supply  elasticity.  We 
will  argue  here  that  longnin  Increase  In 
supply  will  be  possible  only  when  the  peas- 
ant beccraes  a  more  crucial  factor  In  produc- 
tion decisions.  This  will  occur  either  be- 
cause he  owns  the  land  himself  or  because 
he  Is  In  such  short  supply  that  his  wages  will 
rise  with  Increased  productivity.  Since  he 
is  not  likely  to  become  In  short  supply,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  specter  of  subdividing 
large-scale,  productive  farms. 

Quite  apart  from  political  dUBcultles,  two 
economic  arguments  are  frequently  advanced 
against  the  parcellzation  of  productive  land. 
The  first  is  that  small  farms.  Individually 
owned,  could  not  take  advantage  of  man- 
agement economies.  The  direction  of  pro- 
duction, application  of  managerial  tech- 
niques, marketing,  and  absorption  of  tech- 
nical assistance — so  It  Is  said — would  suffer 
If  the  number  of  managers  were  proliferated. 

In  theory  this  need  not  be  so,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  history  of  so  many 
countries.  In  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  family  farm  has  always  been 
a  viable  management  unit.  In  those  few 
activities  where  economies  ot  scale  could  be 
found,  such  as  In  marketing,  co-operatives 
have  been  formed.  In  practice,  however,  the 
management  of  the  large  Latin  American 
farms  has  so  long  been  concentrated  in  a 
few  educated  landowners,  and  skilled  man- 
agement Is  so  scarce,  that  a  sudden  change 
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r-j  -m-ll  unlTs  would  diminish  production 
«vere!y.  Such  was  the  case  In  Bolivia  fol- 
lowing the  revolution  of  1D53,  where  agricul- 
tural output  went  into  a  slump  Irom  which 
It  Ifi  only  recovering  In  current  years.  It 
WIS  also  The  cn*o  in  Cuba  and  wns  doubt- 
less t\  l^r>dlnc  force  In  the  refrroupin?  of  co- 
op'-^r.ittve  Inrma  Into  larae-scjile,  state-owned 
production  mills  and  \n  the  centralizing  o£ 
pr!'-a*e  Tirms  unUcr  control  from  Havana. 

The  inan.-ttrement  argument  has  corslder- 
iWo  merit,  but  ll  is  UMiiIly  overr>tited  Here 
is  en  'Tert  In  which  generalization  L=;  dlffl- 
cuU.  &lnce  anmr-  nf  th*  larRer-thnn-fAmlly- 
5l7e  f.irmi  in  L.itin  America  nre  wHl  or- 
<!.^rily.--d  ami  pr'Xlucing  as  miich  ns  could  be 
experf^d  No  dotibt  this  is  bo  for  cotton 
plnntutlons  In  nothern  Mexico  for  Iarr;e  ba- 
nunA  hoIdln({R  In  Contr.il  AmerlcA.  and  for 
lAf^e  cofT'ie  plantations  In  BrnzU.  as  well  as 
for  smflllfT  on**s  In  Central  America  and 
Colombia..  There  are  some  efficient  c=»ttle 
r«nche«  in  Colombia.  But  many  inrffe-wcfiJe 
f'lxms.  which  depend  on  feudal  labor,  are 
far  from  efliticnt  and  fir  from  well  manapted. 
Extensive  (0*1  r»pposed  to  Intensive)  cattle 
oper.i'ions  'tnrt  Innds  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  C'tFh  crops  (pot.itowt,  fr^h  veee- 
tabtcfl,  cereals,  corjil  f!\ll  In  this  group.  One 
wond'=rR  whether  management  practices  will 
ever  be  lmprov»d  unless  the  present  owners 
are  displaced  and  new  ones  trained.  And 
in  the  process,  production  will  fall  tempo- 
r.*rlly. 

yfeohanizaiion 

The  second  economic  nrgument  a^alnit 
I'xproprlatlou  of  productive  lands  is  that  the 
peasantry  In  Latin  America  Is  so  numerous 
::iat  :\uy  divlclon  with  land  for  all  wouItT 
re?\ilt  in  units  eo  tiny  that  the  Indlvldunl 
farmer  would  not  have  enough  to  feed  his 
family.  In  many  countries  this  Is  so.  It 
Is  nof.  however,  a  valid  arg\iment  against 
redistribution  We  are  forever  faced  with  a 
comparison  between  two  grim  .=ituations,  and 
the  question  of  whether  tlie  farmer  would  be 
worse  off.  or  total  production  less,  with  tiny 
farms  than  with  the  larg^  units  now  in 
existence. 

I'-  is  frequently  argued  that  Email  units 
are  bound  to  produce  less  because  thev  can- 
not t:ikc  advantage  of  mechanization.  It 
Is  not  economic  to  use  a  tractor  en  a  5-hec- 
tdre  farm,  and  all  the  work  would  have  to 
be  done  by  hand  or  with  rudimentary  tools. 
Those  who  advance  this  argximent  somehow 
uppose  that  tractors,  combines,  and  other 
machines  can  produce  more  th'-»n  man  alone 
on  a  given  quantity  of  laud.  But  this  is  not 
so.  Except  for  drilling  wells  and  building 
Irrigation  systems,  macliines  were  not  intro- 
duced iu  more  developed  countries  until  labor 
became  scarce,  Tractors  will  replace  labor 
that  l6  atir.icted  away  from  the  farms  by 
greater  opportunities  elsewhere  and  whose 
prjce  is  high.  But  if  there  is  no  interference 
with  free  markets,  and  if  man  acts  rationally, 
labor  will  not  be  replaced  by  tractors  If  It 
thereby  becomes  unemployed.  In  1960.  there 
were  only  about  300.000  tractors  In  use  in  all 
of  Latin  America,  and  nimost  half  of  these 
T^ere  m  Mexico  and  Argentina.'" 

As'.de  from  Irrigation  (which  could  be  pro- 
.  ided  by  the  state  equally  well  for  small  or 
large  parcels) .  the  limitations  to  agricultural 
productivity  lie  in  natu'-al  forces  (such  as 
climate  rainfall,  and  fertility^  and  in  tech- 
niques—the amount  of  fertilizer,  the  type 
of  seed,  ways  of  plowing,  weeding,  and  the 
like — and  not  in  whether  or  not  machinery 
is  used.  There  U  nothing  a  tractor  or  com- 
hine  can  do  thai  a  man  cannot  do  equally 
well  with  a  shovel  and  a  hoe,  provided  there 
are  enough  men. 

This  being  so.  how  does  one  account  for 
the  existence,  side  by  side,  of  a  few  highly 
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mechanized  farms  in  Latin  America  and 
widespread  unemployment?  How  is  it  that. 
next  door  to  the  traditional  agriculture  of 
the  wooden  plow  are  large,  mechanized 
farms,  In  which  machinery  has  displaced 
labor  while  that  same  tabor  remains,  unem- 
ployed, within  the  range  of  the  farm  or  feels 
forced  to  move  to  the  city  to  seek  jobs? 

There  are  several  reasons.  One  is  the 
belief  that  economic  development  requires 
capital;  hence  laws  and  institutions  make 
the  private  cost  of  machinery  less  than  its 
social  co6t.  In  Colombia,  for  example,  the 
exchange  rate  for  Importing  machinery,  with 
permits,  is  nine  pesos  to  the  dollar,  while 
the  free  rate,  crcwcring  most  exports  and  Im- 
ports, hovers  in  the  neighborhood  of  14  or 
more.  Agricultural  credit  institutiona.  In- 
tent on  low  Interest  rates  and  assets  pledged 
as  security,  have  sometimes  made  machinery 
purchases  attractive.  Union  and  political 
pressures  have  kept  money  wages  high. 
Finally,  wherever  skilled  labor  Is  needed,  or 
unskilled  can  be  replaced  by  machinery, 
given  the  pixuclty  of  literate  farmers.  It  haa 
frequently  been  easier  to  train  one  man  to 
operate  a  machine  than  many  to  do  the  Job 
by  hand. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  economics  of  the 
Situation  are  not  likely  to  lead  Latin-Ameri- 
cans voluntarily  to  the  conclusion  tliat  pro- 
ductive farms  ought  to  be  expropriated.  Yet 
the  statistical  evidence  that  these  same  pro- 
ductive farms  have  not  been  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  increasing  urbanization  Jus- 
tifies our  conclusion  that  famlly-Blzcd  man- 
agement units  must  bo  developed  and  en- 
couraged. Although  production  would  fall 
in  the  short  run.  only  through  the  creation 
of  Individual  Incentive — such  as  is  provided 
by  ownership — cai^  the  crisis  In  Latin-Amer- 
ican agriculture  be  solved  over  the  long  run. 

There  ere  those  who  arkue  that  such 
changes  will  come  only  with  violent  revolu- 
tion and  will  stem,  not  from  the  needs  of  the 
cities,  but  from  the  deteriorating  social  con- 
ditiuns  in  the  country.  Tlioy  may  be  right 
To  suppose,  however,  that  n  peaceful  redls- 
trlhuiion  of  productive  lends  la  impossible 
Is  to  Ignnre  a  srrong  and  favorable  cronomlc 
force.  Findlnfr  their  incomes  stinted  by  the 
high  cost  of  foodstuffs  (and  hence  high  la- 
bor co8t«).  growing  urban  Interests  are  be- 
ginning to  favor  strucluril  reforms  to  de- 
creuse  the  rigidity  of  agricultural  output.  As 
the  sv.'lng  of  political  power  moves  from 
landowners  10  industrialist^— or  as  the  hind- 
owners  themselves  become  trduetrlallstr — 
agrarian  reform  becomes  not  only  poUtlcally 
acrcpi-ibltf,  but  a  political  necessity. 

This  was  the  Ciisc  in  Mcxif'o.  The  redtslrl- 
bmlon  of  Mexican  land  did  not  occur  during 
the  w.ir  o!  the  revolution  or  even  ;is  a  direct 
result  r.f  it.  Widespread  distribution  did  not 
bp?ln  until  25  years  after  the  first  blood  was 
spilled  and  almost  20  years  after  the  Consti- 
tution was  amended.  It  came  fcecnusc  an 
admlnlstr:i*lon  <that  of  President  Cardenas) 
found  Its  natural  inclinations  :n  favor  of  the 
peasantry  to  be  more  occcptablr?  to  the  busJ- 
ness  community,  which  In  turn  was  growing 
in  econon'ic  and  poIltlc:>l  power.  There  are 
signs  that  tlie  State  of  S:\o  Paulo,  and  the 
country  of  Venezuela,  and  possibly  Colombia 
and  Peru,  have  begun  the  same  evolution. 

In  addition  to  the  redistribution  of  pro- 
ductive lands,  capital  available  t"  agricul- 
ture ou-^ht  to  be  Invested  in  fprm-to-markct 
roads,  Irrigation,  the  opening  of  new  area*, 
provided  they  are  adjacent  to  prowin^  urban 
centers,  and.  above  all,  In  technical  apslst- 
nnce  nnd  ecHicntion.  In  their  empbaKls  on 
rational  Investment  In  social  overhead,  our 
recommendations  for  the  country  are  there- 
fore similar  to  those  for  the  city. 

Already  the  presenre  to  expropriate  is  be- 
ing fpit  more  strongly  each  year.  To  date  It 
has  been  resisted  because  cf  the  Inability  of 
governments  to  pay  market  value  and  the 
failure  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  de- 
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uiand  expropriation  on  any  other  ternu 
Somehow  it  Is  necessary  to  find  a  face-Eaviae 
device,  such  that  payment  would  appear  to 
be  In  fiUl  market  value,  but  in  fact  would 
no:  turn  out  to  be  so. 

The  must  graceful  expropriation  would  bt 
Pitid  in  government  bond.s  that  would  de- 
predate  with  the  currency  so  that  the  iseu- 
ing  government  would  never  have  to  redeeai 
ihem  at  face  value.  Such  was  the  condliiOE 
imposed  by  General  MacArthur  on  defKuw 
Japan,  but  whether  a  government  will  chooee 
It  of  Its  own  free  will  Is  another  quesucn 
Bcndn  maturing  \i\  20.  15.  and  10  year* 
have  been  used  by  the  Government  r,\ 
Venezuela  as  part  payment  for  exproprlat«; 
properties.  Countries  whose  currencv  is  h^a- 
torlcally  lees  stable  than  Venezuela  face  seri- 
ous political  dlfflcultles  in  accepting  such  a 
pl.-.n-  However.  Chile  introduced  a  cousij. 
tutlonal  amendment  in  1963  to  permit  part 
payment  in  bonds,  but  expropriation  to  Ca;? 
has  been  painfully  slow. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  land  redistribution  in  quii.E- 
titles  far  bolder  than  are  currently  under- 
taken or  contemplated,  plus  massive  inves:* 
ment  in  urban  and  rural  InfrastructUK 
technical  assistance,  and  education,  and  de- 
emphasis  on  farm  mechanization  are  essen- 
tial to  feeding  the  growing  urban  population 
and  increasing  the  per  capita  Income  of  rur*: 
sectors.  Land  reform  Is  essential  to  b«Ui 
clly  and  country.  If  not  precipitated  bj 
bloody  rex'olutlon  first,  changes  will  caT:e 
as  the  giowth  of  Industry  forces  a  shift  In 
the  focus  of  political  power  from  rural  land- 
owaiers  to  urban  IndustrlaUsts.  Owing  ii 
present  complacency  and  respect  for  prop- 
erty right.*  by  both  Latin  American  govern- 
ments and  that  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  continued  period  of  stagna- 
tion. Intensification  of  rural  and  urban  pov 
erty.  and  violence  before  the  req^iir?!; 
changes  occur. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Question.  What  percentage  of  US.  ngneui- 
tural  output  originates  from  small  titmil; 
farm  "5? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  you  me.in  br 
"smair'  family  forms.  I  am  talking:  sboJt 
family  farms,  end  they  may  be  large.  In  ttii 
sense,  vlrtuallv  .ill  farms  In  the  United  Statff 
are  famllv  farm.'*:  that  is,  there  are  very  Imt 
corporate  farms.  The  average  farm  confism 
of  a  farmer,  his  wife,  and  maybo  one  hired 
man.  About  85  percent  cff  US.  farms  »re  be- 
tween 10  and  50  acres.  These  may  seem 
like  large  farms,  but  they  are  tiny  comnnrw! 
to  some  of  the  latlfundtos  In  Latin  America 

Question,  You  argue  that,  aside  from  irri- 
gation, there  !s  nothing  a  tractor  can  do  tta- 
a  man  cannoT  do  in  agrtcalture? 

Answer.  Yes,  provided  you  have  ecoucS 
men.  Mechnnlaatlon  comes  from  shortig'-o! 
labor.  If  labor  is  abundant,  mechanization 
does  not  make  sense. 

Question.  Yes.  but  how  much  will  the  'irn: 
workers,  who  are  employed  Instead  of  trac- 
tors, eat  of  their  product?  Will  there  Dotbf 
a  inv.-rr  net  prodvct  because  the  workers  hurt 
eaten  some? 

Answer.  I  hope  the  workers  will  eat  sonif 
That  Is  Just  the  point.  They  will  have  t«  es' 
anyway,  whether  they  are  working  or  not  I 
do  not  pccept  net  output,  in  this  sern.  '* 
a  valid  variable.  To  carry  It  to  an  extreme 
the  net  output  of  agriculture  la  alwrys  eer- 
because  it  is  always  eaten,  or  used  in  somt 
other  way. 

Question.  Where  land  haq  already  been  d;;' 
trlbutcd— tTke  Bolivia,  for  example— h^ 
there  been  a  large  increase  In  output? 

Answer.  In  the  three  real  land  reforms  ol 
Latin  America — Mexico.  Bolivia,  and  Cul»" 
a  drop  in  output  followed  Immedii^tely  upo" 
the  confiscation  of  property.  Only  over  the 
long  run  does  It  rise.  And  here  there  ^ 
so  many  other — factors  that  it  Is  hard  to  if- 
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wlicther  the  Increase  was  ailrlbutable  to  re- 
form or  not.  Mexican  output  Is  very  defl- 
nitely  jncreaslng.  There  are  some  Indlca- 
iions  aT«o  that  output  is  Increasing  In  Bo- 
llxia,  even  on  the  AJtlplano.  The  Cuban  re- 
form, however,  does  not  Imply  the  same  con- 
ditions that  I  was  talking  about.  X  am  In 
.'avor  of  agrarian  reforms  that  provide  the 
peus.int  with  an  incentive,  through  land 
ovi-iiershlp.  to  Incrciise  his  output  and  income. 
The  Mexican  and  Bolivian  reforms  did  this; 
ibe  Ciibdn  did  not. 

Qucftlon.  What  do  you  think  of  tattn 
America?  Ycu  have  been  talking  about  van- 
dalism, inunoraiity.  and  corruption.  As  a 
Venezuelan  I  want  to  know  If  there  is 
nothing  positive  that  Latin  Americans  have 
coatriljuted  to  the  world? 

.An.sft'cr.  I  may  sound  like  a  politician  in 
snswering  this  question,  but  I  do  not  mean 
It  to  be  that  way.  In  fact,  the  agr.-.rlan  re- 
form in  Venezuela  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  any  tliat  Is  being  carried  out  with- 
out violence.  There  has  been  some  expropria- 
tion of  fertile  lands  and  division  of  it  among 
the  peasants,  to  provide  the.-n  with  family- 
size  farms.  This  land  has  been  paid  for  in 
30-year  bonds,  payable  In  the  historically 
most  stable  currency  of  all  Latin  American 
countries.  Tlie  colonl'atlon  program  In 
Venezuela  also  makes  more  sense  than  it 
does  in  .-some  otlier  countries.  Colonists  are 
sTilI  inigglng  the  northern  arcn^  and  are 
within  means  of  transportation  to  urban 
cenlers.  Venezuela  npoeirs  to  me  to  be  on 
the  threshold  of  a  peaceful  economic  trans- 
form .ition. 

Question.  Is  It  not  true  that  many  Latin 
Ame.-lcans  are  not  wllllrg  to  Invest  in  slocks 
and  bonds  in  their  own  countries,  but  are 
sending  their  money  nbroad  to  Swiss  banks 
and  other  private  account*? 

Answer.  This  is  the  case,  and  the  answer 
to  thh  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  Most 
Ut!n  American  savers  have  the  same  options 
that  von  do  about  where  they  will  Invest 
heir  ."iavings,  and  I  dsre  rav  there  are  not 
mint-  In  this  hall  who  h^ve  put  their  money 
Icto-avings  banks  in  Latin  -Americi.  Invest- 
ment c.ipltal  goes  where  It  can  earn  a  return 
and  i.«  safe.  I  think  you  see  that  the  an-rwer 
to  this  quesUon  brings  IM  Into  all  the  time- 
lionored  problems  of  why  a  country  is  or  Is 
not  underdeveloped. 


SCENIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIPICATION  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAI.-AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

The  Senate  ro.siuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2084)  to  provide  for  .icenlc 
tievelopment  and  road  beautlficatlon  of 
the  Petieral-aid  hiuhwav  systems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield.-!  time? 

Mr.  METOALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr  Pre.sident.  T 
cnmmend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill. 

Yesterday  the  dlstlneui.slied  minoritv 
iMder  olTered  an  amendment,  which 
was  aerced  to.  under  which  S5  million 
»ould  be  used  to  study  how  to  eet  rid  of 
Junkynrd.s.  This  Is  ver>'  worthy  and  I 
*ss  al!  for  it.  However.  I  believe  that 
something  very  lmport.ant  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  pre- 
wnted  to  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
m  which  became  Public  Law  E9-13<)  on 
Autru.^t  28  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  ordered  to  undertake  a 


massive  study  and  coordination  of  traffic 
safety  and  to  come  forth  with  a  program 
of  national  standards  for  traffic  safety. 

Unfortunately,  in  doing  that  the  Sen- 
ate failed  and  the  committee  failed  to 
authorize  any  funds  for  this  very  same 
purpose. 

1  do  not  understand  how  the  commit- 
tee could  order  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  do  somettiinfi  about  the  iiigh- 
way  safety  problem,  which  takes  50.000 
lives  a  year,  li,voives  4  million  peo- 
ple in  serious  injury,  and  occasions  an  $8 
billion  loss  in  property  damage  without 
giving  tlie  Secretary  the  means  with 
which  to  make  the  study. 

If  we  can  spend  $5  million  to  study 
how  to  Bet  rid  of  junkyaids.  I  think  the 
Senate  can  certainly  authorize  S500.000 
for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry 
out  the  orders  given  to  liim  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Senate. 

I  suggest  that  the  committee  accept 
the  amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer. 
However,  if  the  Committee  is  not  willing 
to  do  so,  it  is  my  intention  to  have  a  full 
debate  on  this  matter  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  distinsuLshcd  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut offered  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  not  be  stated  at  the  moment. 
I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  points 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  may  be  in  a  position  to 
accept  the  amendment.  At  this  time,  if 
agreeable,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum, 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  bill  and  charged  to  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  csll  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  Uiat 
it  be  read. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEOISL^TIv^  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  Is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

Sec.  304.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $500,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  cf  Commerro  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  section  135  of  title  23  of  the 
tjnlted  Stntes  Code  relating  to  highway 
safety  programs 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mi-.  RiEt- 
coFF]  has  discussed  his  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Vireinla.  I  be- 
lieve his  amendment  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.  I  shall  not  take  time  now  to 
discuss  it.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  e.vpla!ned  it  to  me:  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  safety  .'.nd  in  the  interests  of 
programs  which  seem  to  conceiTi  the  in- 
terests of  the  traveling  public  I  believe 
we  imdc.-stand  one  another. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF     We  do. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  a  very  keen  interest  in 
that  subject,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
We.st  Virginia.    I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamr-ntary  mquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Who  controls  the  time 
on  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position time  would  revert  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  need.  I  wish 
only  to  say — and  perhaps  there  should 
be  a  quorum  call,  so  that  Senators  who 
are  absent  from  the  Chamber  working 
on  various  aspects  of  the  bill  mi.Eht  be 
present.  I  am  not  a  mcmbttr  of  the 
committee,  but  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  many  amendment*  of 
great  merit  have  been  offered  and  re- 
jected by  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Some 
of  those  amendments  do  not  constitute 
a  basic  philosophical  difference,  but  tliey 
have  been  turned  down,  nevertheless. 

The  Senator's  amendment  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  bill  itself,  but  it  is 
being  accepted  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  know  the  great  interest  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  in  high- 
way safety.  We  all  have  it.  But  as  I 
read  the  amendment — and  it  is  not 
available  on  my  desk — it  is  that  there 
shall  be  appropriated  or  authorized 
$500,000  for  use  on  the  highway  safety 
pro,?ram. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  in- 
volves only  beautification  and  the  con- 
trol of  signs,  junkyards,  auto  graveyards, 
and  other  eyesores  along  the  interstate 
and  primary  highway  systems  of  this 
country.  I  really  cannot  understand 
why  .such  a  matter  as  this  should  be  in- 
terpolated into  the  measure,  because  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  with  the 
great  number  of  Senators  he  has  on  hts 
own  side  of  the  aisle,  is  fully  capable  of 
inserting  it  into  any  bill  which  deals 
with  highway  safety,  or  into  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator 
yield' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment belongs  in  this  bill.  I  fail  to  see 
why  it  is  brought  up.  or  why  he  seeks 
to  insert  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  deserves  the  explana- 
tion. 

On  August  28,  Public  Law  89-139. 
which  was  a  highway  authorization  pro- 
gram, was  signed  into  law.  In  that  bill, 
there  was  a  provision  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  an  inven- 
tory of  the  Nation's  traffic  laws  and  es- 
tablish safety  standards  for  the  50 
States.  The  job  was  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  but  no  funds  were 
provided  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
study. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr. 
DiHKSEN]  offered  an  amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  requiring  an  appropriation 
of  55  million  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  to  study  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  .junked  cars. 

The  point  1  am  making  Is  that,  If  we 
can  spend  35  million  to  ftnd  ways  of  gct- 
tine  rid  of  junked  cars,  why  can  we  not 
spend  S500.000  to  try  to  save  50.000  lives 
a  year? 

Many  of  those  people  were  killed  in 
those  junked  cars.  If  we  arc  to  spend 
S5  million  finding  out  how  to  eet  rid  of 
the  w^recks.  for  heaven's  sake,  cannot  we 
spend  $500,000  to  try  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  are  in  those  wrecks? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  Senat/)r 
a  question  at  that  point,  since  I  have 
yielded  to  him.  How  much  is  in  the 
Federal  budget  now.  in  various  spots,  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  promulgat- 
ln(r  highway  safety,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  cenerally? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  should  say  that 
there  is  some  S3  million  appropriated 
throuRh  16  separate  agencies  to  do  work 
In  higliway  safety,  and  they  are  doing  a 
very  poor  job. 

As  a  consequence,  our  subcommittee 
has  studied  the  situation,  to  try  to  bring 
some  sense  and  some  coordination  Into 
the  prob'em  of  highway  safety.  I  have 
always  felt,  and  I  feel  now.  that  even- 
tually we  shaU  have  to  draw  all  the  safety 
programs  together  and  place  them  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  where  I  think  they  belong. 
The  Public  Works  Committee,  in 
bringing  out  Public  Law  89-139.  started 
In  the  right  direction  by  requiring  the 
Secretarj-  of  Commerce  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  the  problem,  because  no  such 
inventory  exists. 

Under  these  circumstances,  S500.000  is 
an  infinitesimal  sum.  because  no  money 
is  provided  to  do  exactly  this  type  of 
work  in  the  other  programs. 

The  subcommittee  which  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in 
highway  safety  is  ti-ying  to  pull  all  these 
efforts  together. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
done  a  worthwhile  job  in  asking  that  the 
inventory  be  taken.  I  am  eager  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  have  the 
funds  provided  to  It  with  which  to  make 
the  study,  which  I  believe  is  a  very  im- 
portant study  if  we  are  to  start  to  save 
lives  in  the  United  States  on  a  national 
basis. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  argument  the 
Senator  is  making  is  a  specious  argu- 
ment. It  is  always  used,  because  it  is 
compared  with  some  other  area. 

Tlie  Department  of  Commerce,  with  its 
thousands  of  employees  and  its  tremen- 
dous budget — the  exact  figure  escapes 
me  at  the  moment — cannot  carry  on  a 
$500,000  effort  in  this  area,  there  is 
something  wTong  with  it.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  has  great  efforts  going  on  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  The  States 
are  carrying  on  vigorous  efforts  in  this 
same  area.  Five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  no  more  than  a  signal,  so  to  speak ; 
that  is  all.  Of  course  no  one  can  argue 
agamst  safety. 

But  we  are  putting  In  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  put  in  our  public  roads  system 
in  order  to  promote  safety.    If  this  is 


necessary,  the  place  for  it  is  in  the  other 
bill.  My  only  objection  to  It  is  that  it 
does  not  belong  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  rider 
w'hich.  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  is  as 
immaterial  as  an  amendment  on  child 
labor.  It  has  no  more  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  than  an  amendment 
on  child  labor  would  have  to  the  bill. 
This  is  the  reason  why.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  took  the  floor  to  comment  on 
this  matter,  that  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated  because  it  has  no  purpose 
in  the  pending  bill.  There  never  have 
been  any  hearings  before  the  committee 
on  it.  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  ask  for  it.  It  is  asked  for 
at  this  late  moment,  and  then  accepted 
by  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
which  1  beUeve  is  not  quite  as  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr    RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Ty- 
DrNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  in  control  of  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  sorry;  I 
thought  he  had  yielded. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  calls  my  argu- 
ment specious.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  acting  without  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  remedy  a  situation  in 
which  a  committee  of  Congress — and 
this  is  done  time  and  time  again — au- 
thorizes a  program  and  then  asks  the 
department  head  to  undertake  it  but 
fails  to  exercise  its  responsibility  by  giv- 
ing the  department  head  the  money  to 
cai-ry  it  out. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
thought  that  this  was  important  enough 
to  have  it  adopted,  and  since  it  thought  it 
was  Important  enough  to  order  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  undertake  it,  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  supply  the  funds  to  carry  out 
the  decision  that  it  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake. 

An  opportunity  has  been  presented  in 
this  bill  to  supply  the  funds.  If  we  are 
talking  about  beautificatlon  of  the  high- 
ways, and  we  are  also  talking  about 
junked  cars,  and  the  Senate  adopts  a  S5 
million  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  study  how-  to  dispose  of  junked 
cars,  for  the  life  of  me  1  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  United  States  Senator 
would  be  unwilling  to  invest  $500,000  to 
try  to  find  out  how  we  can  prevent  the 
slaughter  on  the  highways  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is 
not  interested  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  Colorado,  but  I  am  Interested 
in  saving  the  lives  of  the  people  of  all  the 
50  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  By  what  right  does 
the  Senator  from  Coruiectlcut  choose  to 
take  such  virtue  upon  himself  that  he 
can  say  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is 


not  Interested  in  saving  the  lives  of  hli 
people  in  Colorado?  I  beUeve  this  calls 
for  an  apology. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  demand  an  apology. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  not  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  He 
stood  on  this  floor  and  called  my  presen- 
tation specious. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    It  is  specious. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  that  statement.  I  wm 
trying  to  say  that  we  should  be  carrying 
out  our  responsibilities  and  duties  as 
U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
have  any  Senator  tell  me,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  I  am  irresponsible 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  Senator  will 
erase  his  reference  to  my  presentation 
as  being  specious.  I  will  remove  my  rc- 
marlcs  as  to  his  irre.sponsibllity. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  can  do  a^ 
he  pleases.  His  argument  Is  worse  than 
that. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. ; 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  absent  to- 
day in  order  to  attend  the  convocation 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCENIC   DEVELOPMENT   AND  ROAD 
BEAUTIFICAITON     OF    THE    FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratlor. 
of  the  bill  (S-  2084 1  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beautlfication  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems. 

Mr.  H.\RRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  thf 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoms 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Thf 

Senator  from   Oklahoma   is  recognized 

for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  affi 
honored  to  serve  on  a  subcommittee  of 
Government  Operations  headed  by  t.*ic 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reoreanija- 
tion.  which  this  session  has  undertakes 
what  I  believe  to  be  landmark  action  ic 
the  field  of  highway  safety.  The  sub- 
committee this  session  has  been  pr.- 
marily  concerned  with  hearings  Inio 
manufacturing  standards.  As  a  result 
of  those  hearings,  imder  the  leadership 
and  drive  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, action  has  already  resulted  to  thf 
degree  that  manufacturers,  through  » 
committee  which  they  have  formed,  have 
agreed  to  institute  safety  devices  and 
standards  In  the  1966  and  1967  automo- 
biles. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  48,000  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  on  the  highways,  and 
4.8  million  Americans  were  Injured, 
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I  believe  that,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
considering  legislation  to  beautify  our 
highways  with  large  authorizations  of 
expenditiues.  it  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  also  make  at  least 
rather  minor  authoiizations,  under  the 
RibicolT  amendment  of  S500.000.  so  that 
we  can  do  something  about  preventing 
the  massive  killing  and  maiming  of  our 
citizens  on  the  highways. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  great  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  has  proved  to  us.  as 
Governor  of  his  home  State,  as  a  former 
Cabinet  officer,  and  now  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, that  highway  safety  is  something 
about  which  we  can  do  something,  that 
it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  warning  peo- 
ple or  frightening  them,  but  tliat  some- 
tlilng  can  be  done  alKiut  providing  for 
safety  in  automobiles,  on  the  highways 
ihemsclves.  and  with  the  driver. 

The  national  average  on  fatal  auto- 
mobile accidents  is  5.7  persons  killed  for 
every  100  million  miles  traveled.  The 
alarming  thing  Is  that  not  only  is  the 
rale  of  deaths  going  up.  but  also  the 
percentage  is  going  up. 

In  my  home  State,  5.8  people  are  killed 
lor  every  100  million  miles  traveled. 
However,  the  average  in  the  home  State 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  only  2  people  killed  for  every 
100  million  mUes  traveled. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings in  the  committee  and  the  record  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  as  Gov- 
ernor indicate  that  w-e  can  do  something 
about  traffic  safety  if  we  reaUy  wish  to 
do  so.  I  believe  that  the  Ribicoff  amend- 
ment Is  a  great  amendment  to  have  in 
the  pending  bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  en- 
tirely In  order.  I  am  pleased  that  an- 
other chairman  of  a  committee  which  is 
greatly  interested  In  traffic  safety,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph!,  who  is  chairman 
of  our  Subconamlttee  on  Roads  and  High- 
ways, has  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  shown  as  a  cosponsor 
If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
Question.  As  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
Mttee.  my  understanding  Is — I  bow.  of 
course,  to  the  wishes  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job — that  we  were  to  deal  only 
rtth  the  problem  of  beautlfication  on  our 
highways. 

I  could  not  be  In  greater  sympathy 
Jith  anything  than  the  cause  espoused 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
^In  my  State  of  California,  the  record 
oi  traffic  accidents  is  frighleninc.  Cali- 
■ornia  has  many  long  stretches  of  high- 
*»ys.  1  believe  that  the  amendment 
pould  and  should  be  a  part  of  a  special 
111  on  the  subject. 

If  it  is  not.  it  should  be  a  part  of  the 
studies  before  the  Senate.  Being  new  In 
We  Senate,  I  am  not  so  well  versed  in 


background  procedures  as  I  should  like 
to  be:  but  if  it  is  not  a  matter  of  separate 
study  I  believe  that  it  should  be.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  should  be  a  matter  of 
completely  separate  and  Intensive  study 
to  be  entered  Into  Immediately.  I  would 
enthusiastically  support  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Californias 
comments,  I  point  out  that  on  August 
28,  the  President  signed  Public  Law 
89-139  which  came  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  In  that  bill,  tlie  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  undertake  a  mas- 
sive study  of  the  problem  of  State  traf- 
fie  laws,  and  trafBc  and  highway  safety 
standards.  Unfortunately,  while  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  directed  to 
undertake  this  study,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  did  not  authorize  any  funds 
for  the  study. 

I  am  sure  that  this  must  have  been 
an  inadvertence  on  its  part.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  Public  Works  Committee  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
undertake  such  a  study,  it  was  its  in- 
tention it  be  done. 

But  since  no  funds  were  going  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  this  study.  This 
fact  was  called  to  my  attention  yester- 
day, when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  an  amendment  adopted 
for  a  $5  million  study  of  how  to  get  rid 
of  junked  automobiles.  The  thoueht  oc- 
curred to  me.  if  S5  million  can  be  pro- 
vided for  a  study  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of 
junked  automobiles,  certainly  we  can 
spend  $500,000  to  find  out  what  we  have 
to  do  about  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  people  who  are  in  those  wrecked 
automobiles.  I  am  trying  to  remedy  an 
inadvertence  that  took  place.  I  believe 
that  Is  the  reason  why  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  saw  fit 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.   I  yield. 

Ml-.  HARRIS.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  title  I.  section  131  lai,  it  is 
stated,  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  this 
program  should  be  adopted,  "to  promote 
the  safety  and  recreational  value  of  pub- 
lic travel." 

So.  as  indicated  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  tliis  amendment  certainly  is 
In  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  called  attention  to  title  I. 
The  same  language  is  referred  to  In 
title  n  as  to  advertising  and  junkyards. 
I  also  wish  to  make  a  comment  with 
reference  to  the  discussion  just  had, 
which  has  been  spirited. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have 
accepted  two  amendments.  The  re- 
search amendment  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiHKSEN]  was  offered,  and  I  ac- 
cepted that  amendment.  I  have  accepted 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware    [Mr. 

WiLLIAMSl. 


There  has  been  no  desire  on  my  part 
not  to  consider  amendments  that  seem 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  strengthening  the 
bill.  I  discussed  this  proposal  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  1  am  not  at- 
tempting to  justify  my  acceptance,  but 
if  it  is  necessarj'  to  brine  the  vote  on 
this  amendment  to  a  roUcall.  I  shall  do 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WliO 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
pose my  views  on  anyone  else,  but  I  think 
the  proposal  is  related,  and  I  will  state 
my  reason.  The  bill  itself  names  safety 
as  one  of  the  factors  which  should  lead 
the  Congress  to  impose  controls  on 
advertising.  It  was  brought  out  that 
in  certain  instances,  for  example,  at  in- 
tersections, tliere  was  a  need  to  reduce 
the  number  and  location  of  advertising 
signs  that  could  obstruct  the  views  of 
motorists.  There  may  be  other  safety 
factors  involved. 

Second.  I  have  been  informed  by  com- 
petent engineers  who  have  made  a  study 
of  safety  factors,  respecting  even  land- 
scaping. They  say  that  even  landscap- 
ing could  be  unfavorable  to  safety.  So. 
in  my  judgment,  this  propasal  is  related 
to  strengthening  tiie  bUl. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times in  the  argument  of  these  m.itters. 
tilings  do  get  spirited.  When  I  arose 
to  doubt  the  ad\is.ibillty  of  putting  this 
particular  amendment  m  this  bill  I  did 
so  in  good  faith,  and  I  still  am  In  good 
faith  when  I  say  the  amendment  should 
not  be  in  it.  although  the  word  "safety" 
is  in  the  bill. 

But  I  rise  now  on  another  score,  and 
I  refer  to  page  21  of  the  Standing  Rules 
or  the  Senate,  rule  XtX.  subsection  2.  in 
which  It  is  stated : 

No  Senator  In  debate  shall,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  any  loi-m  of  word.^  impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  unworthy  or  uabecoznlng 
a  Senator. 

I  do  not  have  the  exact  words  before 
me  as  to  what  was  said  concerning  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado,  because  at 
that  moment  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky had  reentered  the  flcor  and  was 
asking  a  question  but  I  am  advised  that 
what  was  said  was  that  I  am  acting  with- 
out a  sense  of  responsibility. 

I  cannot  Imagine  anything  worse  about 
a  Senator  than  to  say  he  acts  without  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  a  lawsuit  as  to  the  merits  or  any  lack 
of  merit.s  between  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  myself  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  But  neither  am  I  going  to 
leave  the  Record  imimpaired  without 
hnving  to  say  something  more  about  this 
subject. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, who  was  Governor  of  his  State. 
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IS  noi  the  only  Senator  In  this  body  who 
held  hish  positions  before  he  came  here, 
p_nd  he  is  not  the  only  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  done  meritorious  work 
in  behalf  of  his  Slate  and  In  behalf  of 
the  Nation.  But  1  cannot  nnd  will  not 
accept  the  idea,  it  those  are  the  words — 
and  I  have  been  ti-ying  to  get  them,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  cet  them  yet — that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  actintr 
without  a  sense  of  rrsponsibility.  which 
means  the  Senat-sr  from  Colorado  i? 
either  out  of  his  mmd  or  without  any 
conception  of  the  oath  which  he  took 
when  he  came  to  the  Senate,  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  did  on  two  occa- 
sions to  take  his  office. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  com- 
ments have  been  made  and  they  can 
stand  on  the  Record.  I  have  always 
felt  that  too  much  correction  of  the 
Record  does  an  injustice  to  the  remain- 
der of  tile  Senate:  because,  if  Senators 
can  wipe  words  out  of  the  Record,  they 
are  tempted  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
normal  debate  and  argument. 

With  that.  I  personally  leave  the  mat- 
ter. I  said  I  believe  the  arguments  made 
in  behalf  of  this  particular  bill  were 
specious.  I  made  no  reference  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  except  in  the 
subse^iuent  exchange,  which  I  think  was 
justified.  I  shall  not  ask  that  it  be  de- 
leted, and  I  shall  not  go  to  the  reporter's 
room  and  delete  them,  either  by  myself 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  What  has  been  said  has 
been  said. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  described  me  as  acting 
without  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I  w'lll 
not  e\cn  give  him  the  satisfaction  of 
invoking  the  Isist  part  of  the  rule  for 
withdrawaJ. 

I  believe  he  has  transgressed  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  As  I  recall  the  de- 
bate and  the  Record  may  show  other- 
n-ise,  in  referrinc  to  the  argument  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
concerning  the  speciousness  of  the 
amendment  or  the  argument.  I  pointed 
out  that  what  I  was  seeking  to  do  was 
to  have  the  Senate  act  responsibly. 

I  do  not  believe  I  imputed  at  all  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  was  acting 
lrre-?ponsibly. 

It  was  my  intention  to  point  out  that 
the  Senate,  when  dli-ectine  .something  to 
be  done  by  a  department  head,  by  acting 
responsibly,  had  the  requirement  to  sup- 
ply the  funds  to  the  Department  head  to 
carry  out  its  directive. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  what  I 
was  saying  in  debate  was  that  we.  as  a 
body,  had  the  duty  to  act  responsibly. 
I  did  not  intend  to  Impute  that  the  dls- 
titwuis'ied  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
BCtiniT  irresponsibly. 

The  words  are  there  and  they  can 
stand  if  they  are.  But  It  was  never  my 
intention,  nor  is  it  now  to  Impute  any 
motives  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  at  this  moment  or 
any  moment  he  acted  irresponsibly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  wonder,  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  available  the  text  of  the  law. 


whether  he  could  give  us  this  authoriza- 
tion for  enforcement.  I  am  tnfonned 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  available  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  it 
should  apfiear  in  debate  so  that  we  will 
know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  on  August  11, 
1965,  at  page  20232  of  the  Conobessionai, 
Record,  paragraph  135,  under  highway 
safety  programs: 

After  December  31.  1887.  each  State  should 
have  a  highway  safety  progr.'im,  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  designed  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  deaths,  injuries,  and  property 
damage  refultlng  therelrom.  on  iiighwnys  on 
the  Pederal-aid  system.  Such  highway  safety 
program  should  be  in  accordance  with  uni- 
form standards  npproved  by  tiie  Secretary 
and  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
provisions  for  an  etfective  accident  records 
system,  and  measures  calculated  to  Improve 
driver  performance,  vehicle  s;ifety,  highway 
design  and  maintenance,  traffic  control,  and 
surveillance  of  trallic  for  detection  and  cor- 
rection of  high  or  potentially  high  accident 
locations. 

•  •  •  •  » 

And  the  Hoii-'^e  agree  to  the  .?ame. 

This  is  taken  from  the  conference  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  in  the  law  en- 
acted? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  in  Public  Law 
89-139. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  the  Senator  read- 
ing the  text  of  that  law? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  reading  the 
text  of  the  law. 

Mr  HOLLAND     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  whose  public 
career  is  so  indelibly  associated  with 
highway  safety,  who  achieved  so  much 
in  that  direction  for  his  State  when  he 
was  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  is  now 
wisely,  properly,  and  devotedly  pursu- 
ing that  same  effort  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

As  w  armly  as  I  support  the  President's 
pending  legislation  on  beautification — 
and  I  might  say  in  my  own  State  of  Alas- 
ka, we  aijolished  billboards  on  all  high- 
ways by  action  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature tis  long  as  20  years  ago  while  I 
was  Governor — I  believe  it  is  something 
of  an  anomaly  and  a  paradox  to  be  talk- 
ing about  beautification  and  removal  of 
automobile  graveyards,  and  not  to  con- 
.sider  the  most  striking  "uglifioation"  of 
highways,  which  take  place  whenever 
people  are  in  traffic  accidents  and  lives 
are  lost.  The  slaughter  on  our  highw^ays 
has  become  a  national  disgrace  and  a 
major  calamity.  We  have  reached  the 
sad  situation  v,-here  we  know  in  advance 
that  every  holiday  weekend  wUl  produce 
its  heavy  toll  '<f  dead  and  seriously  In- 
jured on  our  highways. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
amendment  than  that  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  believe  it  does  not  in  any  sense  con- 
flict with  the  objectives  of  the  bill  but 
strenithcns  them.  If  by  this  study, 
which  his  amendment  would  secure,  we 
can  diminish  the  tragic  toll  on  highways. 


the  beauty  of  life  will  in  a  very  special 
sense  be  enhanced. 

The  amendment  provides  a  distinct 
improvement  for  the  bill.  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLL/\ND.     I  am  inclined  t;>  be 
impressed  by  the  proposed  amendment, 
but  there  are  certain  assurances  I  woujd 
like  to  have  in  the  Record. 

Is  there  any  attempt  under  the  law. 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  ol 
Commerce  to  use  this  S500,000  to  take 
over  law  enforcement  activities  witiiin 
the  States? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  There  is  none  what- 
soever. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  had  Uiis  prort- 
sion  adopted,  but  in  all  the  studies  ttiat  I 
have  made  and  my  interpretation,  there 
is  no  intention  and  never  has  Ijeen  any 
Intention  that  the  Federal  Government 
wouid  ever  take  over  law  enforcement  of 
highway  .«afety  from  the  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  JL.  thank  Uie  Senator. 
To  make  it  a  litWe  more  specific,  there 
would  be  no  interference,  as  1  under- 
stand, under  this  bill,  if  enacted,  under 
winch  the  Secretai-y  would  be  given  these 
funds,  and  no  intention  to  put  patrolmen, 
for  example,  on  tire  Federal  highways, 
whether  interstate  or  other  Federal-aid 
liighways,  who  v,ould  be  Federal  patiol- 
men,  for  the  enforcement  of  any  traffic 
laws  or  regulations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  is  certainly  no 
such  intention  on  my  part,  and  I  hope 
that  nothing  Uke  that  will  take  place.  1 
can  say  that  on  my  own  part,  but  I  ivould 
defer  to  the  distinguished  chaiiman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  that  question,  be- 
cause the  pending  bill  came  to'  us  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  The  chair- 
man is  in  better  position  to  give  that  as- 
surance than  I  am.  because  I  was  not  on 
the  committee  which  formulated  the 
earlier  law. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  that  the 
two  questions  which  have  been  asked  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Floiida 
about  tiie  Intent  of  the  earlier  law  and 
the  Intent  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  pending  measure  are  valid  questions 
I  emphasize  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  said.  And  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  that  would  bf 
an  infringement;  in  fact,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely wrong.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
it  would  be  the  intent  of  any  Member  "f 
the  Senate,  and  certainly  it  wa.s  net  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  Incal  authorities  should 
Oiicrate  in  the  areas  that  he  has  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distln- 
iTUished  friend.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. There  are,  of  course,  many  State 
laws,  and  they  differ  in  the  various 
States,  with  reference  to  length  of  ve- 
hicles, tjTie  of  lights  that  are  required, 
the  weight  of  the  vehicles,  the  speed  ol 
the  vehicles  of  various  classes  on  various 
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types  of  highways,  and  similar  measures. 
all  of  which  relate,  of  course,  rather  di- 
rectly to  the  field  of  safety. 

My  understanding  of  the  law,  if  the 
$500,000  amount  were  authorized  ana 
appropriated — and  I  wish  to  be  corrected 
if  I  am  in  error — is  that  the  intention 
of  the  law  is  to  allow  research  and  the 
issuance  of  information  in  the  various 
fields  afiectlng  public  safety,  but  in  no 
way  to  overcome  or  change  the  appro- 
pnate  State  laws  affecting  safety,  or  af- 
fecting the  nature  of  the  vehicles  or  tlie 
weight  of  the  vehicles,  or  the  length  of 
the  vehicles,  or  the  t.vpe  of  lights,  or  the 
speed  of  the  vehicles,  or  any  of  the  other 
tilings  which  are  handled,  I  hope  ade- 
quately, though  in  some  cases,  I  am 
afraid,  not  adequately,  by  tlie  laws  of  the 
several  States. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  last  sentence  of  the  statement 
by  tlie  conferees: 

it  :s  tile  expectation  of  the  couferees  that 
siie  Committees  on  Public  WorlsB  will  exam- 
me  from  time  to  time  the  extent  of  voluntary 
complnnce  by  tlie  States  with  this  new  see- 
fon  ol  title  XXIII  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  further  legislative  action 
.5  necesjsary. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
it  will  be  a  question  of  formulating  stand- 
ards, with  coriferences  to  be  held.  In  the 
hope  that  the  States  will  enact  uniform 
laws.  Anyone  who  has  worked  in  this 
field  recognizes  the  fantastic  maze  and 
diversity  of  various  traffic  laws  tluough- 
ouc  the  States. 

One  can  get  into  his  automobile  in 
Florida  and  drive  to  California.  Con- 
necticut, and  pass  through  many  States, 
all  having  different  traffic  laws,  and  all 
causing  much  confusion. 

In  the  main,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  in  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  this  complete  study, 
is  tn'ing  to  determine  what  would  be 
ip'ood,  safe  standards  in  this  modern  day 
and  age,  considering  the  slaughter  which 
is  occurring  year  in  and  year  out. 

I  shoiUd  suppose  that  the  information 
obtained  would  be  valuable  for  all  States. 
50  as  10  enable  the  States  themselves  to 
measure  their  standards  against  na- 
tional standards.  But  again,  it  is  my 
understanding  from  the  House  con- 
ferees and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  that  compliance  would  be  volun- 
tiir>-,  not  mandatory. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  research  would 
make  available  facts  to  establish  stand- 
ards. The  question  whether  the  States 
fould  comply  reasonably  would  be  the 
subject  of  later  determination.  But 
above  all.  the  question  of  any  proposed 
mterixntion  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  would  be 
the  subject  of  future  legislation,  rather 
than  to  say  now  that  anything  of  such 
kind  is  included  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  That  is  definitely  my 
understanding.  Any  measure  such  as 
that  would  have  to  be  the  subject  of 
luture  legi-slation  to  come  before  Con- 
gress, nnd  is  not  Included  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  j-ield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  rest 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFFl  to  the  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  1  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  1  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  committee  amendment  it 
is  proposed  to  add  the  following: 

On  page  11.  delete  lines  1  through  13  in- 
clusive and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
iJOg: 

"(e)  In  order  to  promote  the  reaconabie, 
orderly  and  effective  display  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising while  remaining  consistent  with 
the  purposes  ol  tlils  section,  signs,  displays 
and  devices  whose  size,  lighting  and  spacing 
Is  to  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  several  States  and  the  Secretary,  may  be 
erected  and  maintained  within  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of, the 
right-of-way  within  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  and  primary  systems  which  are 
zoned  industrial  or  commercial  under  au- 
thority ol  State  law.  or  in  unzoned  commer- 
cial or  industrial  areas  as  may  be  determined 
by  agreement  between  the  several  States  and 
the  Secretory;  Provided.  That  nothing  In 
this  subsection  sliail  apply  to  signs  as  defined 
in  section  101(c)  (2>  .■' 


TUinON     TAX     CREDIT— ADDRESS 
BY  WALTER  L.  MORGAN.  JR. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricord  the  text  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Walter  L. 
Morgan.  Jr.,  administrative  assistant  to 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  tMr. 
DoMiNiCKl.  on  the  subject  "Tuition  Tax 
Credit."  The  speech  was  deUvered  be- 
fore the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association. 

This  subject  is  attracting  more  and 
more  attention  as  we  enter  into  the  com- 
plex field  of  tax  credits.  Mr.  Morgan's 
comments  are  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  everyone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TurnoN  Tax  crout 
<  Statement  of  Walter  L.  Morgan,  Jr..  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  U.S.  Senator  Petek 
H.  DoMiNicic  Madison,  Wis..  Aug.  35,  1965) 
Ladles   and    gentlemen    of   the    Executive 
Committee   of  the  National   Student   Asso- 
ciation.   I    am    sincerely    grateful    for    this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today  on  be- 


half of  Senator  DoMnncK  and  to  discuss  a 
mutter  of  great  Importance  to  UUs  ana 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

The  world  we  live  In  Is  constantly  chang- 
ing— moving  fora-ard  with  dynamic  progress 
such  as  we  never  dreamed  ot  a  generation 
ago.  Our  progress  has  produced  great  up- 
ward strides  toward  a  better  life  for  countless 
millions  of  our  fellow  men,  but  with  progress 
we  have  been  confronted  with  greater  and 
greater  challenges  and  more  complex  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved — problems  of 
such  magnitude  as  how  :o  cope  witli  the 
popiUatlon  explosion  being  experienced 
throughout  the  world.  Especially,  we  are 
being  challenged  to  find  ways  to  provide  a 
balance  between  the  world's  population  and 
man's  ability  tci  develop  and  maintain  the 
natural  resources  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  tlie  world's  people. 

As  never  tjefore  in  history,  today's  world 
not  only  demands  a  standard  of  excellence 
as  the  norm,  but  afsesses  progressively  more 
severe  penalties  upon  the  backward  and  the 
slow.  The  shadow  of  future  uuen'iployraent 
moves  ever  closer  to  those  who  fail  to  develop 
the  highly  speclallEed  skills  which  are  re- 
quired as  we  .Trrlve  fully  wltiiln  the  ace  of 
automation.  The  present  contests  In  nu- 
clear development  and  space  exploration  be- 
tween ourselves  and  oUier  nations  have  made 
us  aU  acutely  aware  of  the  Intensely  com- 
petitive age  in  which  we  live. 

Our  success,  or  even  our  survival  in  future 
years,  m.^y  well  depend  upon  the  degree  to 
which  we  can  provide  the  iilghest  quality 
education  to  our  citizens.  By  present  esti- 
mates. In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  we 
shall  encounter  by  1970.  we  should  rinw  be 
graduating  approximately  80,000  engineer* 
and  30,000  scleutlsu  each  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  producing  only  about  half  the 
required  luunber  of  either.  I  cite  theee 
statistics  not  to  frighten  anyone,  but  to  em- 
phasize the  proportions  of  the  problems  w« 
face  in  keeping  pace  with  our  needs  in  the 
field  of  higher  education. 

During  the  past  6  years,  the  numljer  of 
students  enrolled  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities lias  Increased  by  an  average  of  6,5  per- 
cent each  year  and  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1970  college  eru'oilment  will  be  double  the 
number  enrolled  in  1960  And.  during  the 
past  5  years,  the  cost*  of  college  tuition,  feee. 
and  books  have  Increiised  by  one-third.  It  is 
predicted  by  competent  authorities  that  thlj 
Increasing  cost  trend  will  continue  Into  the 
futiu'e. 

While  we  may  lag  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  present  production  of  scientists  and 
teclmlcians,  we  may  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we  liave  led  the  world  In  making  the  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  widely  available 
to  all.  At  the  same  time,  paradoxically,  we 
now  place  more  of  the  burden  of  higher  edu- 
cation costs  directly  on  the  student  and.'or 
his  parents,  than  any  other  major  nation  in 
the  world.  Such  a  trend,  obviously,  is  self- 
defeating  and  denaands  remedy.  Thus,  with 
the  costs  of  higher  education  continuing  to 
rise  year  alter  year,  we  find  ourselves  at  a 
crossroads  and  must  determine  a  course  for 
the  future  which  will  best  meet  and  cope 
with  this  problem  of  financing  higher  educa- 
tion. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  advanced 
to  provide  some  aasistance  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  all 
failed  to  receive  the  needed  support  and  con- 
gressional passage  l>ecause  they  failed  to  sur- 
mount one  or  more  of  the  following  major 
objectioas; 

1.  Government  domination  and  ultimate 
control  of  our  education  system. 

2.  Opposition  to  the  use  of  tax  funds  t« 
aid  church-supported  schools. 

3.  Ijuk  of  real  assistance  to  those  in 
greatest  need  dlrjiotomy. 

The  one  proposal  which  most  nearly  over- 
comes all  three  of  these  major  objections  1* 
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the  percentage  tax  credit  proposal  which  In- 
corporates a  sliding  scale,  giving  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
cost  scale.  As  Senator  DoMtwicK's  adminis- 
trative assistant,  this  is  the  propoeal  I  want 
to  cliscvCss  witn  vo'j.  The  bill  currently  before 
CongresB  with  which  I  am  most  Jamlllar  U 
8.  12,  the  Rlblcoff-Doralnlclc  bill,  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Abraham  RmicoFr. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  Senator  Petes 
H.  Do;.:iMCK.  Republican,  of  Coloriiclo.  and 
which  also  bears  the  names  of  33  other  Sena- 
tors as  coaponsors.  The  bill  provides  simple 
and  direct  assistance  to  the  student  or  his 
family  or  anyone  else  who  pays  the  cost  of 
the  student's  tuition,  fees  and  books  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  as  deflned  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  credit 
against  the  Individual's  Income  tax  obliga- 
tion would  be  applied  on  a  sliding  scale  as 
follows:  75  percent  credit  tor  the  first  4200 
of  expenses:  25  percent  credit  for  the  next 
S300  of  expenses:  10  percent  credit  for  the 
next  81,000  of  expenses. 

At  this  point,  let's  make  one  point  clear. 
We  are  tallclng  about  a  tax  credit  which  Is 
a  reduction  of  the  tax  due  by  the  taxpayer. 
It  Is  not  an  exemption  or  a  tax  deduction 
which  only  reduces  the  amount  of  gross  In- 
come that  taxpayer  reports. 

To  assure  that  the  benefits  will  accrue  to 
tfie  iov.er-  lind  middle-Income  group  which 
makes  up  more  than  95  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, the  bill  provides  that  the  amount  of 
the  credit  will  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  1  percent  of  any  amount  by  which 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  exceeds 
•23.000  for  the  taxable  year.  Thus  a  tax- 
payer whose  gross  Income  was  630.000  and 
who  might  otherwise  be  eligible  for  a  (200 
tax  credit  would  have  his  credit  reduced  to 
•  150  because  he  exceeded  the  maximum  in- 
come limit  by  .?5.000. 

Let's  take  a  few  examples.  Here  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  let's  compare  the  bill's 
application  for  a  resident  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin:  a  resident  student 
at  Wisconsin  State  College  and  Institute  of 
Technology  at  PlattevlUe;  and  a  resident  stu- 
dent at  Marquette  University,  a  private  co- 
ediicnt!on:iI  university. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Tuition  and  fees. 
MOO;  books.  »80;  total,  »380  Tax  credit 
7B  percent  multiplied  by  .»500  equals  $150: 
26  percent  multiplied  by  $180  equals  $45  or 
8105  equals  51  percent. 

Wlscon.'iln  State  College:  Tuition  and  fees. 
S2S8;  books.  $80:  total,  »338.  Tax  credit  75 
percent  multiplied  by  $200  equals  «150;  25 
percent  multiplied  by  J138  equals  $34.50  or 
$184.50  equals  55  percent. 

Marquette  University;  Tuition  and  fees, 
«950:  books.  $80;  total.  81,030.  T.^x  credit 
76  percent  multiplied  by  S200  equals  $150; 
25  percent  multiplied  by  300  equals  $75;  10 
percent  multiplied  by  $530  equals  $53  or 
S278  equals  27  percent. 

The  same  provisions  as  contained  In  S.  12 
were  offered  In  the  last  Congress  as  an  amend- 
ment to  pending  legislation  In  the  Senate 
and  mUsed  passage  by  the  narrowest  mar- 
gin—45  to  48.  It  would  have  passed  had 
not  three  of  the  bill's  sponsors  been  per- 
.•iiaded  by  the  administration  to  vote  against 
tlietr  own  bill  on  the  premise  that  Congress 
at  that  time  should  delay  any  further  reduc- 
tion In  taxes  until  the  full  Impact  of  the  lat- 
\  est  income  tax  cut  w:is  known.  In  the  Inter- 
vening months,  widespread  support  has  been 
building  around  the  country  among  students 
lud  their  families  favoring  enactment  of 
•iie  tax  credit  proposal  to  old  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  higher  education.  This  Is  most 
encouraging. 

The  sponsors  of  S,  12  are  the  first  to  admit 
nat  the  bill  is  not  a  cure-au,  but  they  are 
^mvlnced  that  It  goes  farther  toward  pro- 
'Jlding  more  equitable  a«tsistance  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people.  Let's  discuss  some  of 
the  arguments  which  have  occurred  about 
the  bill. 


It  is  true  that  the  tax  credit  concept  of  aid 
to  higher  education  does  not  provide  any  di- 
rect assistance  to  the  lowest  Income  group 
who  pay  no  income  taxes — no  income  tax 
measure  could.  But  Indirectly,  the  tax  credit 
proposal  would  provide  a  wide  expansion  of 
areas  of  assistance  aimed  specifically  at  help- 
ing this  lowest  Income  group. 

Vast  numbers  of  scholarships  available  to- 
day contain  a  family  Income  limitation  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  eligibility.  These 
scholarships  will  continue  to  be  available, 
and  the  tax  credit  program  wUl  reduce  the 
pressure  to  some  extent  for  these  schol- 
arships. Other  programs  of  loans  and  grants, 
specifically  designed  for  low  Income  families 
by  feiate  Icglslaturts  and  by  Congress,  will 
continue  to  be  available  with  less  pressure 
upon  the  Individual  institutions  administer- 
ing these  programs.  Most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities also  give  students  from  low-Income 
families  first  priority  on  student  employ- 
ment programs.     This,  too,  will  continue. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  Importance  to  the  low- 
Income  group  Is  one  mechanism  provided  by 
3.  12  which.  It  IS  anticipated,  wUl  result  In 
vastly  Increased  assistance  to  students  from 
these  lower  income  families.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision allowing  a  credit  to  any  person  paying 
a  student's  education  costs  whether  that  per- 
son Is  related  to  the  student  or  not. 

Prof,  Russell  Thackrey,  In  his  recent  state- 
ments, uses  an  Illustration  which  points  up 
the  enormous  potential  this  provision  would 
have.  In  figures  furnished  him,  he  says,  there 
were  100,000  people  In  this  country  In  1964 
with  personal  holdings  of  SI  million  or  more. 
Thus,  using  the  minimum  figure  of  31  mil- 
lion, these  100.000  people  have  combined 
assets  of  at  least  SlOO  billion."  Professor 
Thackrey  concludes:  "Think  what  a  modest 
voluntary  gift  of — say — an  average  of  1  or  2 
percent  of  these  assets  would  do  for  Amer- 
ican higher  education."  I  wholeheortedly 
ogree.  and  S.  12  wotdd  provide  the  Incentive 
to  bring  about  such  voluntary  action  by  pro- 
viding a  percentage  t.ix  credit  for  a  portion 
of  such  payments  for  students  not  related 
to  the  taxpayer.  At  the  present  time  such 
payments  do  not  qualify  as  a  charitable  do- 
nation unless  the  donor  makes  a  blanket- 
type  gift  to  a  college  or  university,  or  to  a 
special  fund  without  designating  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  proceeds.  S.  12  would  permit 
institutions,  both  public  and  private,  to  en- 
list alumni  and  friends  in  the  support  of 
their  most  needy  and  deserving  students, 
ond  to  make  more  fruitful  use  of  already 
available  scholarship  fimds. 

Some  opponents  of  the  tax  credit  concept 
of  i^id  to  lilgher  education  have  argued  that 
taxpayers'  funds  are  public  funds  and  that 
such  action  would  entrust  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  to  the  decision  of  private  Indi- 
viduals with  no  assurance  that  the  funds 
win  be  used  in  ways  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest.  Such  an  argument  Is  as 
Invalid  as  the  rejected  argument  once  ad- 
vanced by  a  former  Treasury  Department 
ofBclal  In  a  statement  he  made  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  the  effect  that  the 
amount  of  his  own  earnings  that  a  citizen 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  and  use  should 
depend  upon  how  much  the  elected  officials 
of  government  decided  he  should  be  allowed 
to  keep.  Such  nn  argument  flies  In  the  face 
of  our  Constitution  which  provides  exactly 
the  opivislte  emohasls.  It  Is  the  people, 
through  their  elected  representatives  In  Con- 
gress, that  decide  how  much  of  the  people's 
money  the  Government  Fhall  be  nllowed  to 
spend"  for  them.  This  Is  the  philosophy  In- 
herent In  S.  12. 

S.  12  would  permit  the  taatpayer  to  pro- 
vide hunself  with  a  dollar's  worth  of  edu- 
cation on  a  cost-sharing  basis,  with  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  in  selecting  the  In- 
stitution he  wonts  to  attend.  Thus,  we 
.■strengthen  and  preserve  the  Important  di- 
versification of  our  educational  system  be- 
tween   private    universities    and    State    and 


public  supported  colleges  and  universities, 
while  at  the  same  time  completely  avoid- 
ing the  conflict  surrounding  the  question 
of  Federal  support  of  church-related  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

The  argument  against  educational  tax 
credits  becomes  patently  more  Invalid  when 
you  consider  that  the  most  Important  In- 
vestment we  can  make  for  ourselves  or  for 
our  children  is  the  investment  we  have  made 
and  continue  to  make  in  providing  the  best 
possible  education  obtainable.  If  you  agree 
that  this  Is  true,  then  afk  yourself  whether 
there  Is  any  basic  difference  In  the  concept 
of  the  Individual  Investing  in  his  own  ability 
to  substantlolly  Increase  his  future  earnings, 
and  the  concept  of  a  business  investing  a 
part  of  Its  present  earnings  In  expending  its 
future  growth  and  earnings.  I  can  see  no 
basic  difference.  Yet  those  who  argue  against 
tax  credits  for  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
higher  education  completely  Ignore  the  fuct 
that  for  years  we  have  provided  In  our  tax 
laws  a  percentage  tax  credit  to  the  busi- 
nessman who  voluntarily  reinvests  a  part 
of  his  earnings  to  expand  his  business  and 
thus  by  expanding  his  ability  to  produce, 
advances  our  national  Interests.  Education 
Is  among  the  foremost  Interests  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  sponsors  of  S.  12  believe  that 
our  future  national  growth  may  well  be  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  strength  and  ex- 
cellence of  our  educational  resources.  The 
time  for  affirmative  action  has  arrived,  and 
the  most  equitable  action  we  can  take  Is  to 
secure  enactment  of  the  tuition  tax  credit 
measure  to  treat  the  middle-  and  low- Income 
taxpayer,  who  is  trying  to  educate  himself, 
or  his  children,  os  fairly  as  we  treat  any 
businessman — Including  the  giants  of  tadus- 
try  like  General  Motors  or  United  States 
Steel. 

The  education  of  our  young  Americans  U 
not  a  partisan  matter  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  of  the  35  sponsors  of  S.  12.  18  art 
Democrats  and  17  are  Republicans.  As  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  completely  nonpartisan 
nature  of  the  tuition  tax  credit  proposal,  a 
very  eminent  Democratic  Senator  speaking 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  June  6.  1963  advocat- 
ing tuition  tax  credit  assistance  for  the 
cost  of  higher  education  said,  and  I  quote: 
"The  pressing  need  for  vastly  Increased  hnan- 
clal  resoturces  to  support  higher  education  In 
this  country  cannot  be  Ignored,  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  this  urgently  needed 
assistance  at  a  time  of  maximum  need.  It 
would  represent  a  capital  Investment  In  the 
minds  and  talents  of  our  youth  and  the  fxi- 
ture  of  our  society.  Let  us  then,  meet  this 
challenge  with  honesty  and  courage  before 
this  time  of  great  need  has  passed  and  mil- 
lions of  American  youth  have  been  denied 
their  educational  birthright." 

The  man  who  uttered  those  words  spoke  to 
your  group  very  recently.  No  longer  Senator, 
he  now  Is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

The  sjxmsors  of  S.  12  welcome  the  support 
of  student  groups  throughout  the  Nation  In 
urging  that  Congress  enact  this  legislation 
without  further  delay. 


SCENIC    DEVELOPMENT   AND   ROAD 

BEAUTIFICATION     OP    THE    FED- 

ER.'U.-AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  iS.  2084  >  to  provide  for  scenic 

development  and  road  beautlfication  of 

the  Federal-aid  highivay  systems. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Senators  may  recall  that  yesterday 
afternoon  I  withdrew  temporarily  the 
administration  amendment  No.  2.  I 
stated  that  I  wished  to  give  considera- 
tion, as  requested  by  Senators,  to  a  pos- 
sible modification  of  that  amendment, 
or  to  an  amendment  to  be  offered  which 
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would  go  to  the  subject.  I  now  state  that 
the  amendment  which  was  under  dis- 
cussion yesterday  has  been  withdrawn 
permanently.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
t'lat  the  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  is  a  substitute  for  section  101  (ei 
of  the  bill.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
amendment  I  oflfered  yesterday  on  be- 
half of  the  administration. 

This  amendment  is  the  product  of 
much  consideration.  Discussions  con- 
cerning it  have  been  carried  on  not  only 
with  administration  leaders,  but  also 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  who  is  also  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Roads,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CooperI, 

I  have  said  that  the  amendment  is  the 
product  of  discussion:  I  have  not  said 
there  is  complete  approval.  I  make  that 
very  clear.  But  I  do  say  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  arrive  at  language  that 
Bilsht  be  agreed  to  by  more  than  those 
of  us  who  have  worked  dlUgentlj'  to  have 
the  amendment  adopted. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  Insures 
against  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  or 
capricious  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Yesterday  some  Members  seemed  to 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
might  act  in  an  unwise  manner.  So  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  today  Is,  I 
believe,  a  safeguard,  a  protection  against 
possible  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce which  some  persons  might  term 
arbitrary  or  capricious. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  Important  to 
indicate  that  the  amendment  would  not 
deprive  the  Secretary  of  a  proper  degree 
of  participation.  I  feel  that  all  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  legislation  desire  the 
Secretary  to  be  a  contributing,  construc- 
tive force  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
Of  the  bill  when  it  becomes  a  law. 

I  ask  the  careful  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  two  major  issues  which  are  In- 
herent in  the  proposed  amendment. 
First,  the  amendment  would  establish 
control  by  agreement  between  the  States 
and  the  Secretary  over  on-premise  ad- 
vertising signs  in  the  industrially  and 
commercially  zoned  areas.  Second,  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  agreement 
between  the  States  and  the  Secretary  on 
the  designation  of  unzoned  commercial 
and  industrial  areas. 

The  amendment  would  therefore  refer 
to  both  the  zoned  and  the  unzoned  areas. 
My  amendment  would  not — and  I  under- 
score the  word  "not" — in  any  way  effect 
the  zoning  powers  of  the  States. 

Mj'  Eunendment  would  not — and  again 
I  underscore  the  word  "not" — in  any  way 
regulate  on-premLse  signs.  They  are  the 
signs  which  advertise  the  facilities  and 
activities  on  the  property  on  which  the 
elsns  are  located.  Such  signs  very  prop- 
erly call  attention  to  the  facilities  on  the 
site  where  the  sign  is  located. 

My  amendment  would  not — and  I  un- 
derscore the  word  "not" — give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commei-ce  dictatorial  authority 
with  regard  either  to  controls  or  .tnning. 
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The  language  of  the  declaration  In 
my  amendment  makes  it  quite  clear, 
though  I  emphasize  the  point  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  legislative  his- 
tory this  afternoon  that  my  amendment 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting — not,  I 
emphasize,  destroying — reasonable,  or- 
derly, and  effective  display  of  outdoor 
advertising. 

No  Senator  has  greater  respect  for 
private  industry  and  private  property 
than  does  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  continue  to  contend  that  out- 
door advertising  is  a  legitimate  business. 

In  the  pending  bUl  we  are  attempt- 
ing— at  least  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  attempting — to  act  in  no  wise 
to  do  violence  to  this  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
very  high  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  just 
made,  I  desire  to  ask  a  tiuestion  concern- 
ing a  particular  instance  in  which  an 
interstate  highway  goes  through  a  man's 
farm.  The  man  has  owned  this  farm  for 
many  years.  His  barn  happens  to  be 
located  fairly  close,  I  would  say  wltliin 
500  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  right-of-way. 
and  this  is  a  very  wide  right-of-way  on  an 
interstate  highway. 

This  man  has  a  sign  with  reference  to 
his  own  dairy  business  on  Uiat  farm. 
What  would  be  the  fanners  situation 
under  this  amendment  or  under  any 
section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  be  very  careful  in  reply.  There 
is  not  a  section  of  the  bill  that  would 
apply  to  the  rights  of  the  farmer  in 
question. 

I  should  like  to  continue  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  reasons  why  the  amend- 
ment is  offered. 

The  amendment  ■R'hlch  has  been  of- 
fered would  enable  the  States,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
develop  criteria  for  the  prevention  of 
what  I  call  wild  prohferation  of  signs  in 
zoned  industrial  areas. 

I  point  out  that  under  Public  Law  85- 
767,  wlilch  was  enacted  In  1958.  Congress 
gave  authority  to  the  Secretary,  and  to 
the  Secreti'.ry  alone,  to  promulgate 
standards  for  the  area  under  the  control 
of  that  law. 

Under  the  pending  amendment,  the 
States  would  have  primary  responsibility 
for  developing  control  criteria  for  adver- 
tising, as  they  have  primary  responsl- 
biUty  for  other  highway  matters. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  would 
permit  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
A5';cciation  of  American  Stat'2  Highway 
Officials  to  propose  control  criteria,  in 
crins'Jltalion  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. I  emphasize  the  language  which 
states  that  control  criteria,  and  the  des- 
ignation of  un;;oned  industrial  areas,  are 
lo  be  '■cie;crmined  by  agreement  between 
The  several  States  and  the  Secretary." 

That  Ibnguage  places  both  parties  on 
en  equal  footing,  because  It  provides  for 
mutual  consultation,  which  is  desirable 
End  will  be  carried  forward.  I  do  not 
fleny  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
retains  authority  to  withhold  10  percent 


of  the  Federal-aid  highway  fimds  from  a 
State  which  falls  to  comply  with  the  act. 

However,  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Senators  to  the  fact  tliat  a  State 
which  objects  to  such  witliholding.  hav- 
ing attempted  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary,  would  have  access 
to  the  courts  on  the  grounds  of  damage 
through  arbitrary  or  capricious  adminis- 
trative action. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  I  have  to  say 
on  the  amendment  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  repeat  that  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  is 
entirely  correct.  Since  the  offering  of 
his  amendment  yesterday,  the  Senator 
has  talked  with  me.  He  talked  with  me 
last  night  and  again  this  morning,  and 
we  attempted  to  find  language  v.-iiich 
would  remove  the  objections  which  were 
made  by  many  Senators  on  the  floor 
yesterday. 

I  suggested  a  part  of  this  language 
as  an  improvement  over  the  amendment 
that  was  offered — that  Is,  that  language 
which  would  require  prima  facie  or  pri- 
marily the  concurrence  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  States 
would  be  more  appropriate  and  less  sub- 
ject to  objection  than  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  yesterday,  which 
would  in  reality  give  veto  power  to  the 
Secretary.  I  told  the  Senator  that  I 
would  discuss  it  with  the  Republican 
members  of  our  subcommittee;  and  we 
have  discussed  it. 

While  I  view  this  amendment  as 
superior  to  that  offered  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  and  withdrawn.  I 
shall  vote  against  It,  and  shall  stand  by 
the  action  of  the  committee.  Earlier 
today,  in  opposing  tlie  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire—because I  felt  that  it  would  remove 
from  the  bUl  the  possibility  of  Improving 
the  iilghway  system — I  tried  to  explain 
the  effect  of  section  'e>.  title  1,  of  the 
Act.  to  wlilch  the  pending  amendment  is 
proposed,  and  that  I  thought  a  reason- 
able position  had  been  reached  in  the 
committee. 

I  gave  as  an  example  50  miles  of  a 
primary  liighway.  upon  every  foot  of 
which,  today,  advertising  may  be  erected. 
The  bill  reported  from  the  committee,  in 
section  I  e) ,  would  very  much  advance  the 
cause  of  beautlfication  of  the  highways, 
because  in  that  50-mile  segment  and  in 
every  other  segment  of  the  primarj'  sys- 
tem, a  great  part  of  the  mileage  would  be 
prohibited  as  to  off-premise  advertising. 

But  taking  into  account  practical 
situations,  we  provided  that  advertising 
could  be  continued  In  areas  which  are 
now  zoned  as  commercial  or  Industrial, 
or  which  might  in  the  future  be  zoned  as 
commercial  or  industrial  areas,  and 
where  advertising  is.  of  course,  needed. 
Thus,  physically,  the  effect  would  be.  on 
my  hypothetical  50-mile  segment,  that 
perhaps  45  mUes  or  more  of  it  would  be 
prohibited  as  an  advertising  area,  but  in 
the  designated  limited  area  advertising 
might  be  continued. 

The  committee  agreed.  If,  during  our 
discussions,  the  administration  had  any 
objection  to  it  I,  at  least,  did  not  know 
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of  it  Us  objection,  li  any.  may  have  been 
conveyed  to  other  members,  but  as  far  as 
I  know,  this  language  appearea  in  tlip 
bill  when  we  first  sat  do»Ti  to  work  upon 
It.  and  we  assumed  that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bdmlnistratlon. 

Alttr  we  had  voted  on  the  bill  and  re- 
ported it  to  the  Senate,  and  had  written 
the  lanKuaxe  In  the  report  which  ex- 
plained the  section  as  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  committee,  on  the  day  before  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
these  new  amendments  were  sent  up,  as 
thf-  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  said, 
at  the  Instance  of  the  administration. 

We  are  making  progress  under  the  bill. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  late  date. 
wlieu  the  bill  has  been  reported,  when 
there  lias  been  agreement,  we  should  not 
accept  an  amendment  which  gives  all 
the  pov.cr  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
even  thouBh  the  bUl  provides  for  agree- 
ments with  the  States,  because,  as  the 
Senator  so  honestly  said,  the  club  is  still 
there  in  the  form  of  a  penalty.  In  effect 
the  State  would  have  to  come  into  agree- 
ment or  would  be  penalized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

I  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  worked  so  hard  on  the  bill. 
Including  my  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  on  the  committee,  to  stand 
by  the  committee's  action,  and  pass  the 
bill  that  was  unanimously  reported. 
which  makes  great  advances  toward 
beautification,  regardless  of  what  some 
have  said  about  it:  and  that  we  leave 
the  last  problem  to  the  experience  which 
will  be  derived  under  the  bill  and  to 
actual  conferences  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  in  the 
elfort  to  devise  in  the  future  a  program 
which  will  help  eliminate  the  blight,  to 
the  extent  there  is  bUght,  in  municipali- 
ties and  in  areas  adjacent  to  them. 

It  must  be  known  that  this  amend- 
ment would  Rive  to  the  Secretarj'  of 
Commerce  the  authority  to  call  for  the 
dismantling  of  advertising,  not  only 
along  the  rural  roads,  but  in  every  munic- 
ipality traversed  by  the  primary  system. 

If.  for  example.  42d  Street  in  New  York 
City  or  Times  Square,  which  happens 
to  be  a  pa."t  of  the  urban  system,  should 
become  a  p.irt  of  the  primary  system,  or 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washinerton.  or 
any  other  main  street,  or  my  main  street. 
under  the  pending  amendment  the  Sec- 
retarj'  could  call  for  the  entire  revision 
of  advertising  along  42d  Street,  or  Times 
Square,  or  any  main  street. 

I  wish  to  see  our  streets  made  more 
beautiful,  but  I  believe  that  at  this  point. 
advancing  as  we  are  at  this  late  time, 
it  provides  too  mucli  authority  to  the 
Secretary. 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  HARRI.?.  Mr.  President.  wU!  the 
Senator  from  Kfntiicky  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  .1  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 


Mr  FONG.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  when 
the  bill  came  to  committee  with  provi- 
sions relative  to  zoning  in  commercial 
and  industrial  zones,  signs  were  exempt 
in  such  zones? 

Mr.  COOPER.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
there  was  a  provision  for  areas  which 
were  used  for  commercial  and  business 
purposes,  but  which  were  unzoned, 
wherein  the  SecretaiT  would  have  some 
voice,  and  that  the  committee  did  work 
on  the  problem  and.  after  deliberating, 
decided  that  the  Secretary  should  not 
be  given  this  discretion? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  So,  when  the  bill  came  to 
the  Senate  from  the  committee,  it  would 
not  give  the  Secretar>'  any  discretion  so 
far  as  allowing  display  of  signs  and  ad- 
vertising in  industrial  and  commercial 
areas  is  concerned;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No  specific  discretion; 
but  we  would  have  to  admit  that  because 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  comes  under 
his  supervision,  there  is  this  "carrot "  or 
"stick" — whatever  \vc  wish  to  call 
it — this  10-percent  penalty,  so  that 
the  Secretaiy  still  has  some  influence  in 
dealing  with  the  States  to  obtain  some 
action. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  more  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I,  too,  oppose  the  pendinj  amenument 
which  IS  8  substitute  for  subsection  le) 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  This 
problem  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
committee.  As  the  bill  originally  came 
before  the  committee,  the  exemption  in- 
cluded advertising  signs  in.  areas  which 
were  zoned  for  commercial  and  Industrial 
purposes. 

There  was  also  a  provision  which  gave 
to  the  Secretary  some  discretion  in  those 
zones  which  were  used  for  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes  but  not  zoned 
lor  those  particular  purposes. 

The  committee  discussed  this  pro- 
vision very  thoroughly  and  I  believe  it 
was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary  should  not  be 
mven  this  discretion.  It  "/as  the  com- 
mittee view  that  wherever  there  was  zon- 
ttJg  by  a  municipality,  county,  or  a  State 
of  an  area  for  commercial  and  industrial 
purposes,  or  where  there  wpre  areas  used 
for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes, 
but  not  so  zoned,  the  State  legislature, 
the  county  government,  and  the  munici- 
pal government  should  ha\e  supreme 
power  as  to  what  kind  of  advertising 
and  signs  could  be  displayed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  states  that  the  parties  are  on 
an  equal  footing  in  the  matter  of  nego- 
tiations. With  this  I  do  not  ag'ee.  I 
disagree  with  the  Senator  vehemently, 
because  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  equal- 
ity of  bargaining  positions. 

Here  we  have  an  offlcer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
who  holds  in  his  hand  the  withhold- 
ing power   of  10  percent  of  the  Fed- 


eral highway  apportionment  to  a  State 
for  roadbullding  purposes. 

In  the  Stale  of  California,  that  would 
be  approximately  S33  million.  Here  is 
nn  officer  wi^.o  can  withhold  from  the 
Slate  of  California  10  percent  of  a  $336 
million  appropriation.  He  can  say  to 
the  State  of  California,  "If  you  do  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  which  I  have 
set  forth,  yju  will  not  recaive  the  $336 
million.  You  will  receive  only  90  per- 
cent of  that,  a  reduction  of  $33  mll- 
Uon." 

There  are  other  States  from  which 
the  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  could  witii- 
hold  sums  as  high  as  $20  million.  $18  mil- 
lion, or  S7  million,  so  the  withholding 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  if 
the  State  does  not  comply  Ij*  a  vast  power, 
involving  the  withholding  of  great 
amounts  of  money. 

We  on  the  committee  who  worked  on 
the  problem  feel  that  the  municipality, 
the  county,  and  the  State — if  they  have 
spoken  as  to  whether  the  area  should  be 
zoned,  or  has  been  zoned  for  these  pur- 
poses— should  be  left  alone.  We  wrote 
into  the  bill  certain  specific  exemptions, 
so  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  could 
not  say,  "You  must  comply  with  ray 
wishes  before  you  will  get  the  full  100 
percent  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  apportioned  to  you  for  high- 
way purposes." 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  powerful  club 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. We  are  not  dealing  with  only 
41,000  miles  of  higliway,  as  in  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  We  are  deal- 
tug  witli 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
expired 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  We  are  dealing  with  26.5.- 
000  miles  of  highway.  We  are  dealing 
not  only  with  the  Interstate  Hlghwey 
System,  but  we  are  also  dealing  with  the 
primary  system,  which  covers  over  225.- 
000  miles. 

On  the  primary  system,  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  areas  which 
have  been  zoned  for  commercial  and 
industrial  purposes,  which  have  been 
used  for  years  for  purposes  of  advertis- 
ing and  displaying  of  signs.  This  is  no 
time  for  Congress  to  say.  We  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  almost  absolute 
power  to  go  in  and  tell  the  States  to 
withdraw  these  signs." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  states  that  this  Ls  not  a  dicta- 
torial power.  How  ever,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  can  withhold  10  percent  of 
the  appropriation  from  a  State.  In 
States  such  as  California,  the  withhold- 
ing could  go  as  high  as  S33  million.  I 
assert  that  we  would  be  giving  to  the 
SecretaiT  of  Commerce  a  very  great 
amount  of  power.  I  believe  that  such 
power  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  ol 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

While  outdoor  advertismg  is  controlled 
in  Hawaii  to  a  greater  extent  than  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  and  thus  my  State 
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will  be  readily  able  to  comply.  I  recog- 
nize the  great  problems  many  of  our 
other  States  wiU  face  uiider  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  much  Ume  does 
the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Five  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Ml-.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
never  was  a  chalman  of  a  committee,  or 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  who  was  more 
fair,  cooperative,  and  diligent  in  his 
responsibilities  than  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph].  It  has  been  my  honor  to 
serve  as  a  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  I  am  therefore  espe- 
cially reluctant  to  do  what  I  must  now 
do— that  is,  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

But  I  say  to  Senators  that  I  oppose  the 
amendment  in  order  to  uphold  the  posi- 
tion which  was  adopted  in  committee. 
As  a  general  principle,  it  is  rather  risky 
business  to  oppose  the  position  of  a  com- 
mittee or  committee  chairman  on  a  mat- 
ter on  which  they  are  weU  informed. 
But  here,  by  the  adoption  oi  the  amend- 
ment which  is  the  pending  business,  we 
would  reverse  the  action  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

It  was  on  my  motion  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  the  present  pro- 
vi.sion  in  the  bill  which  it  Is  sought  to 
amend  primaiily  was  adopted. 

After  adoption  of  my  motion  by  the 
committee,  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
as  ha.s  been  stated,  reported  the  biU  out 
from  committee  by  unanimous  vote. 

So  I  speak  in  support  of  the  commit- 
mittee  position,  which  this  amendment 
would  seek  to  change. 

I  have  studied  the  modified  amend- 
ment today  which  is  substituted  for 
amendment  No.  2  of  yesterday.  In  ray 
Judgment,  it  does  not  change  the  effect 
of  yesterday's  amendment.  The  effect 
of  it  is  to  put  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  to  zoning 
and  standards  to  be  adopted. 

Nowhere  in  this  bUl  is  there  contained 
now  any  grant  of  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  regulate  the  number  and 
size  and  standards  of  advertising  devices 
on  private  property^'. 

This  amendment  w'ould  give  that  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Is. 
therefore,  a  radical  departure  from  the 
concept  of  title  I  of  the  proposed  act. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  committee,  I 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  page  6 
of  the  report,  which  I  read : 

The  committee  has  ?lven  long  and  delib- 
erate considerstlon  to  this  subsection,  and 
pajdculajly  to  the  question  of  unzoned  In- 
dustrial and  conunerclal  areaa.  The  liaslc 
postulate  of  tiiis  provision  Is  ttiat  outdoor 
advertising  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  busi- 
ness and  maritetlng  function  and  an  es- 
tablished segment  of  the  national  economy; 
OS  a  legitimate  business,  it  should  therefore 
i>e  allowed  to  operate  where  ot.her  Indus- 
trial and  oommerclal  activities  are  con- 
ttucted. 
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That  is  from  the  committee's  report, 
which  goes  on  to  say : 

Tills  principle  was  recognized  In  the  draft 
legislation  proposed  to  the  Congress  by  ex- 
cluding Industrially  and  commercially  zoned 
areas  from  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  portion  and  succeeding 
portions  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  committee  has  given  long  and  delib- 
erate consideration  to  this  suljsectlon.  and 
particularly  to  the  question  of  un?oned  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  areas.  The  basic 
postulate  of  this  provision  Is  that  outdoor 
advertising  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  business 
and  marketing  function  and  on  established 
segment  of  the  national  economy:  as  legiti- 
mate business.  It  should  therefore  be  allowed 
to  operate  where  other  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities  are  conducted. 

This  principle  was  recognized  In  the  draft 
legislation  proposed  to  tlie  Congress  by  ex- 
cluding industrially  and  commercially  zoned 
areas  from  control.  However,  the  legislation 
as  originally  proposed  recommended  that  un- 
zoned areas  used  predominantly  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activltes  be  "deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  national  standards 
to  be  established  by  the  Secretary." 

It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  this  is 
primarily  an  Issue  of  land  use  which  should 
not  be  left  to  an  administrative  decision.  It 
is  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  zoning 
and  therefore  more  appropriately  belongs  to 
the  same  authority — i.e..  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  The  committee  believes  that  the 
State  legislatures,  because  of  their  more  de- 
tailed l^nowledge  of  the  topography  and  land 
use  patterns  of  the  States,  are  in  a  belter 
position  to  define  an  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial area  for  their  respective  States  than 
is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Some  witnesses,  in  opposlton  to  this  view, 
speculated  that  the  States,  if  left  to  them- 
selves in  this  matter,  would  engage  In  "strip 
zoning"  end  thus  zone  large  stretches  of 
highways  as  industrial  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  ouKioor  advertising. 

The  committee  notes  the  qualifying  clause 
quoted  above,  "which  stLall  be  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  section."  The  ptirpose 
of  this  act  Is  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
recreational  and  esthetic  values  of  the  inter- 
state and  primary  highway  systems,  and  It 
would  be  wholly  Inconsistent  with  this  pur- 
pose for  a  State  to  engage  in  such  strip  zon- 
ing. The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
subsections  (b)  and  (ci  provide  the  Secre- 
t.-iry  with  adequate  authority  to  enlorce  com- 
pliance with  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

In  this  respect  the  committee  again  notes 
that  the  Secretnry  Is  required  by  section  303 
of  S.  2084  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  its 
administration  not  later  than  January  10. 
1967.  Many  of  the  SUtes  will  by  that  time 
have  enacted  implementing  legislation,  and 
the  Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  degree  of  compliance  with  thla  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  this  provi- 
sion in  the  report; 

The  committee  notes  the  qualifying  clause 
quoted  above,  "which  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  section."  The  pur- 
po-se  of  this  act  Is  to  preserve  and  develop 
the  recreational  and  esthetic  values  of  the 
Interstate  and  primary  highway  systems,  and 
it  would  be  wholly  Inconsistent  with  this 
purpose  for  a  State  to  engage  in  such  strip 
zoning.    The   committee   is   of   the   opimon 


that  subsections  (bi  and  Ic)  provide  the 
Secretary  with  adequate  authority  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  when  it 
voted  to  report  the  bill  unanimously  and 
authorized  this  report,  that  there  was 
sufficient  authority  in  the  hanls  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Tliat  was  our 
position  a  week  ago.  That  was  our  posi- 
tion in  the  committee  last  Thursday 
when  we  autliorized  the  reporting  of  the 
bill.  It  was  my  position  last  Thursday. 
It  is  still  my  position.  By  my  vote,  I 
intend  to  uphold  the  original  position  of 
the  Public  Wf)rks  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  President.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  prohibit  altogether  any  adver- 
tising signs  in  certain  areas.  It  Is  an- 
other question  altogether  to  allow  regu- 
lation of  advertising  device.-i  on  private 
property  where  advertising  Is  allowed. 

The  restriction  of  size  and  number  of 
advertising  devices  will,  of  course,  con- 
stitute a  taking  of  prctperty  rights  from 
landowners  and  advertising-device  own- 
ers, which  mu.^t  be  compensated  for. 

But  the  amendment  giving  such  broad 
and  virtually  undefined  and  unlimited 
pow-ers  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as 
this  amendment  does  with  respect  to  ad- 
vertising on  priv;t*e  property  where  ad- 
vertising is  generally  allowed  in  com- 
mercially and  Industrially  zoned  areas, 
is  unwise  and  would  cau.se  much  dlffl- 
c'olty  In  the  administration  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Tlie  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
be  in  contravention  of  the  action  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  I  therefore  hope  It  will  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califoniia. 

Mr.  MURPHY'.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleatrues  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  It  has  been 
clearly  stated  on  thp  floor  that  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  was  full  and 
complete.  There  was  no  misunderstand- 
ing. The  only  thine  thst  happened 
after  the  committee  had  done  its  work 
was  that  a  representative  of  the  eyecu- 
tlvp  branch  wanted  to  make  changes. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to 
suggest  to  the  executive  branch  any 
means  of  procedure,  but  1  sujcest  that 
we  are  starling  a  new  departure  in  or- 
der to  achieve  the  beautification  of  the 
liighway  system,  the  benefits  of  which 
we  all  support.  But  we  must  exercise 
a  Uttle  restraint,  and  I  suggest  that  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Great  Society  in  20  min- 
utes, or  2  days,  or  2  weeks. 

In  my  opinion  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  worked  hard  and  diligently.  This 
is  an  exceUent  bill.  I  think  it  will  work. 
By  approving  the  sections  of  the  bill  as 
it  started.  I  am  sure  all  States  will  be 
brought  into  the  program  and  that  they 
will  not  have  to  be  brought  in  by  any 
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coercion   or    threat   of   withholding   of 
funds. 

I  call  attention  to  the  waiver  in  the 
bill  to  take  care  of  a  situation  when  a 
Ies:slatui-e  of  a  State  micht  have  to 
adopt  new  laws  to  accommodate  Itsell  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
my  particular  Slate  there  may  be  legis- 
lative problem.s.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  one  m.in  In  chart-e  of  the  leg- 
islature; and  he  and  the  chief  executive 
are  at  odds.  They  seem  to  eo  out  of 
their  way  to  embarrass  each  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  CalifoiTiia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  For  whatever  reason. 
I  do  not  think  the  people  of  my  State 
should  be  penalized  if  .such  a  thms 
should  occur.  The  penalty  might 
amount  to  .S30  million. 

I  concur  with  my  coUeasrues:  I  must 
maintain  the  original  position  of  the 
committee.  I  will  oppose  the  amend- 
ment I  hope  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  join  in  that  opposition. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  dlstlnpuislied  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  IMr.  McskieI. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  yieldln?  to  me  at  this  time. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  too  lengthy,  I  should 
say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  objec- 
tive and  the  cooperative  way  in  which 
the  committee,  on  both  sides,  has  dealt 
with  the  Dill,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  really  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  as 
much  difference  on  this  Issue  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  distin- 
euished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph!  as  might  appear  at  first 
blush.  I  shall  try  to  make  that  point 
clear. 

As  I  listened  to  the  discussion  yester- 
day afternoon  and  this  morning  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  heart  of  the  con- 
cern which  has  been  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  has  to  do  with 
unzoned  commercial  or  industrial  aieas 
on  the  primary  system. 

I  believe  that  as  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem tliere  is  nearly  a  consensus  in  this 
Chamber,  as  a  whole,  that  we  need  to 
take  effective  action  to  control  the  areas 
adjoining  the  Interstate  System. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  does  this  effec- 
tively. I  believe  that  the  amendment  be- 
f.:ire  up  does  this  effectively,  and  that  tlie 
amendment  offered  earlier  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton] 
would  have  done  it  more  effectively. 

So  the  heart  of  the  concern  expressed 
on  the  floor  has  to  do  with  unzoned  com- 
mercial or  industrial  areas.  This  also 
was  the  heart  of  the  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  hearings  and  executive  i-es- 
sions  in  developing  the  language  of  the 
bill  for  almost  90  percent  of  the  time 
that  the  committee  spent  on  the  bill. 

There  were  some  members  on  the  com- 
mittee who  felt  that  the  bill  ought  to  be 
stronger  than  it  turned  out  to  be  ini- 
tially on  this  point.     There  were  others 


who  felt  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  weaker 
than  it  turned  out  to  be  on  this  point. 

The  committee  languaire  which  was 
Anally  reported  to  the  Senate  had  the 
consensus  which  has  been  referred  to  by 
speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

What  Is  the  heart  of  this  Interest  In 
the  unzoned  commercial  and  industrial 
areas?    It  is  this: 

Over  the  period  that  the  primary  sys- 
tem has  developed,  there  have  been  per- 
mitted to  develop  businesses  the  lives 
and  viability  of  which  depend  on  the 
business  that  comes  to  them  over  the 
highways,  and  whose  ability  to  prosper 
from  that  business  depends  on  their 
right  to  advertise  their  business,  attract 
the  motorists,  and  call  them  to  their 
doors. 

In  addition,  the  advertising  that  has 
grown  up  in  connection  with  business 
establishments  performs  a  profound 
service  for  the  motorist,  giving  him  in- 
formation In  advance  as  to  where  he  may 
find  a  particular  brand  of  gasoline,  or 
a  particular  kind  of  restaurant,  or  an- 
other establishment,  or  motel  to  serve 
his  needs  and  those  of  his  family. 

I  repeat  to  the  Senate  that  the  con- 
cern with  which  this  problem  has  been 
so  eloquently  described  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  and  today — and 
which  I  described  briefly  here  this  after- 
noon— has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  committee  throughout  its 
deliberations. 

What  was  the  problem?  The  problem 
was  this:  How  do  we  deal  meaningfully 
In  terms  of  beautiflcation,  in  terms  of 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  in  these 
areas  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  to 
the  States  and  to  the  businesses  the 
right  to  protect  the  interests  which  I 
have  just  defined? 

We  could,  of  course,  leave  the  controls 
entirely  up  to  the  business  establish- 
ments themselves,  hoping  in  the  process 
of  enlightened  self-interest  and  enlight- 
ened public  interest  that  there  may  de- 
velop a  self-discipline  which  would  be 
effective;  or  we  could  leave  it  to  the 
communities  or  the  legislatures  of  the 
States;  or  we  could  leave  It  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

A  number  of  choices  are  open  to  us 
But  what  we  tried  to  develop — perhaps 
we  did  not  succeed — was  a  formula 
which  would  give  the  legislature  a  right 
to  protect  uhnt  it  considered  to  be  the 
legitimate  interests  of  businesses,  while 
at  tlie  same  time  Imposing  upon  the  leg- 
islatures a  restraint  which  would  keep 
them  within  reasonable  and  responsible 
limits,  as  the  comn-ultee  defined  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  field.  This  is  whar 
v.e  tried  to  do. 

What  was  the  formtila  we  used  to  do 
it?  I  think  It  was  the  heart  of  the  dif- 
ference between  those  on  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  R.ANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  what  Is  in  the 
amendment  now  before  us? 

The  committee  amendment  on  this 
point  reads  as  follows — and  I  shall  skip 


the  part  that  does  not  refer  to  what  I  am 
discussing : 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section,  figns.  displays,  pnd  devices  misy  bs 
erected  and  maintained  within  itreaa  adJace.T 
to  the  Interstate  System  and  the  prlmnry 
pystem  within  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  o! 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  rlght-ot-way  which 
lire  zoned  Induutrta'.  or  commercial  under 
authority  of  State  law.  or  which  are  not 
zoned  under  authority  of  State  law.  but  an 
used  for  industrial  or  commeiclal  actlvltlK. 
ua  determined  In  accord.once  with  provtsionr 
established  by  the  legislatures  of  the  ;-evera; 
States,  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

What,  then,  did  we  do  with  this  lan- 
guage? First  of  pU.  we  clearly  placed 
initiative  and  responsibilities  on  the  les- 
Lslatures  of  the  several  .States.  Sec- 
ond, we  imposed  a  restriction  In  these 
words:  "wluch  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  piuposes  of  this  section." 

Those  words  ha\e  been  interpreted  or. 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  as  meanini: 
that  the  Secretary  should  have  authority 
to  decide  what  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Clearly  it  is  a  tenable  argument  thai 
someone  will  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  action  taken  by  the  legislatme  Is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

If  that  tnteiTDretation  is  correct,  the 
language  in  the  amendment  which  ha; 
been  offered  does  nothing  more  than 
clarify  language  which  is  now  in  the  bill. 

If  that  interpretation  is  not  correct, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words: 
"which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section"? 

The  meaning  of  those  words  is  that 
the  legislation  does  nothing  more  than 
impose  upon  the  legislatures  a  mandate 
which  the  legislatures  would  be  morally 
bound  to  observe. 

Therefore,  this  seeks  to  solicit  from 
the  legislatures  self -discipline,  which  will 
carrj'  out  the  purposes  of  the  act 
Whichever  interpretation  Is  accepted, 
what  is  clearly  intended  is  that  the  State 
legislatures  shall  not  run  wild  in  this 
field  and  shall  exercise  responsibility, 
and  it  imposes  upon  the  legislatures  a 
mandate  which  should  stimulate  them  to 
that  effect. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  aware 
of  our  concern.  We  repeated  it  to  him 
in  the  hearings,  and  his  responses 
reflected  his  understanding  of  our  con- 
cern. We  repeated  it  to  him  in  our 
deliberations  and  discussions  in  the 
course  of  our  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
executive  session.  Since  the  bill  has  been 
reported  we  have  repeated  it  to  him.  He 
has  repeatedly  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  recognizing  that  concern  and 
of  moring  to  implement  it. 

I  have  with  me  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Commerce  which  I  believe  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  on  this  point. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  is 
dated  September  14,  1965.  I  quote  from 
the  letter,  as  follows: 

The  admimstratlon  recognizes  that  Tlje 
present  signs  and  procedures  of  informing 
the  traveling  public,  along  the  Interstate 
System,  are  lnadequ.^te  and  must  be  Im- 
proved.    The    Bureau   of   Public   Roads,   m 
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cooperation  with  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
aients.  has  been  working  for  some'  time  on 
policies  and  procedures  for  replncement  of 
slens  which  arc  now  limited  largely  to  no- 
tices that  "Food.  Fuel,  and  Lodging"  are 
ivallable  at  the  next  Interchange. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RAiraOLPH.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  letter: 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  start 
Immediately  on  developing  a  system  of  signs 
to  give  the  motoring  public  more  Informa- 
tion about  services  and  facilities  available 
within  reasonable  distances  oX  the  main 
•r.iveled  roadway  where  such  Information  Is 
not  otherwise  reasonably  provided. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  signs  adver- 
asiiig  services  or  facilities  necessary  or  of 
lKtere.=.t  to  the  traveling  public  can  be 
Brectcd  In  both  zoned  and  unzoned  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  areas  In  accordance  with 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  your  com- 
mittee. It  Is  our  belief  that  signs  in  these 
uess  can  to  a  very  great  extent  take  care 
of  the  needs  for  Informing  the  traveling  pub- 
lic on  noncontrolled  access  portions  of  the 
primary  system  and  be  completely  consistent 
with  the  administration's  program  to  make 
our  highways  avenues  for  the  enjoyment  of 
nature  and  beauty  and  to  help  enrich  the 
life  of  our  people  In  city  and  countryside 
aUke. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  the  entire  letter   be   placed  in   the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
«as  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

The  SEcarrAHT  of  Commerce. 
Waihington.  DC.  September  14, 1965. 
Hon.  jEWNiNcs  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads. 
Public   Work.i   Committee,   U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Ranpolph:    This  Is   In  re- 
ponse  to   your  request  for  Information   on 
the    ways    In    which    the    traveling    public 
would  be  Informed  of  facilities  and  services 
svalLible   to   them    if   the   Congress   enacts 
the  administration's  highway  beautiflcation 
program   Including   the  control   of  outdoor 
advert  is  Ing. 

The  administration  recognizes  that  the 
present  signs  and  procedures  of  Informing 
the  traveling  public,  along  the  Interstate 
Sj-stcm.  are  Inadequate  and  must  be  Im- 
proved. The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments. ha«  been  working  for  some  time  on 
policies  and  procedures  for  replacement  of 
signs  which  are  now  limited  largely  to  no- 
Uces  that  "food,  fuel  and  lodging"  aVe  avail- 
able at  the  next   Interchange. 

The  Department  of  Conmierce  will  start 
Untnedlately  on  developing  a  system  of  signs 
to  give  the  motoring  public  more  Informa- 
tion about  services  and  facilities  available 
"Ithm  reasonable  distances  of  the  main  trav- 
e.fd  roadway  where  such  Information  Is  not 
ithcrwlse  reasonably  provided. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  signs  ad- 
'ertljlng  services  or  facilities  necessary  or 
5.  intereet  to  the  traveling  public  can  be 
erected  In  both  zoned  and  unzoned  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  areas  In  accordance  with 
■l>e  legislation  now  pending  before  your 
committee.  It  is  our  belief  that  slens  In 
■h«e  areas  can  to  a  very  great  extent  take 
fre  of  the  needs  for  Informing  the  travel- 
™S  public  on  noncontrolled  access  portions 
■J'  the  primary  system  and  be  completely 
•;|-nslrtcnt  with  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to   make   our   highways    avenues    for 


the  enj05-ment  of  nature  and  beauty  and 
to  help  enrich  tlie  life  of  our  people  In  city 
and  countryside  alike. 

In  those  Instances,  primarily  along  the 
Interstate  System  and  controlled  access  por- 
tions of  the  primary  system,  where  motorist 
service  information  Is  not  otherwise  avaU- 
able,  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, will  erect  signs  giving  specisc  Infor- 
mation on  services  and  factUtles.  This  would 
include  specific  brand  names  of  gasoline,  the 
names  or  other  specific  Identification  of 
lodging  and  food  facilities  and  other  specific 
Information  of  interest  to  the  motoring  pub- 
lic regarding  recreation,  historic  sights,  hos- 
pitals, and  similar  information. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  State 
highway  departments  and  the  highway  re- 
search board  also  have  started  work  on  uti- 
lizing available  technology  to  develop  com- 
munications systems  along  our  highways  to 
provide  Information  to  the  motorists.  This 
includes  the  actual  development  of  a  pilot 
project  of  Installing  a  communication  sys- 
tem along  a  section  of  the  Interstate  high- 
way In  which  prerecorded  messages  can  be 
transmitted  Into  an  automobile  with  a 
standard  radio  which  Is  traveling  along  the 
highway.  This  research  and  development 
work  will  be  pursued  vigorously  so  that  this 
additional  means  of  Informing  the  traveling 
public  of  services  and  facilities  can  be  made 
available  In  future  years. 

If  there  Is  any  other  Information  which  we 
can    furnish    the    committee,    we    will    be 
pleased  to  cooperate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Connor, 
Secretary  o/  Commerce. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter,  the  Secretary  recognizes  not  only 
tJie  committee's  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem I  outlined  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks: he  also  indicates  that  he  shares 
that  concern,  and  that  if  the  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  and  the  bill  is  enacted, 
he  is  willing  to  initiate  a  discussion  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Secretaiy  which 
will  have  the  objective,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Secretary,  of  protecting 
the  legitimate  interests  of  roadside  busi- 
nesses which  have  grown  up  on  the  basis 
of  highway  tratBc,  which  business,  to  a 
large  extent.  Is  dependent  upon  the  abil- 
ity to  attract  the  attention  of  motorists. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Who  would  have  the 
final  say? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  final  say  would 
rest  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage found  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.    The  operative  language  is: 

As  may  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  several  States  and  the  Secretary. 


The  emphasis  is  upon  agreement.  If 
agreement  were  not  reached,  presumably 
the  Secretary  would  be  empowered  to 
withhold. 

So  the  question  Is  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  designed  to  lead  to 
agreement,  the  Secretary  would  be  justi- 
fied in  exercising  the  authoritv  which 
the  bill  gives  him.  It  Is  the  argument 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  that 
the  burden  upon  him  to  justify  with- 
drawal would  be  so  great  that  he  would 
not  do  so  unless  he  found  that  the  States 
themselves  had  been  arbitrary  and  not 
cooperative  in  the  negotiations. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  5  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  has  passed  laws  and  taken  ac- 
tion to  remove  unsightly  billboards  from 
41,000  miles  of  interstate  highways.  I 
applaud  Uiat  action;  1  commend  it.  The 
mierstate  highways  are  the  highways 
that  the  great  multitude  of  tourists  and 
other  motorists  from  all  sections  of 
America  use  when  they  are  nsiting 
various  sections  of  our  country.  But  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  goes  far  be- 
yond that.  It  would  regrulate  225,000 
miles  of  primary  roads  in  the  United 
States. 

What  is  a  primary  road?  In  my  State, 
it  is  essentially  a  couiity-seat-to-county- 
seat  road.  It  is  the  road  that  goes  from 
McRae,  Ga.,  where  I  was  bom  and 
reared,  a  town  of  approximat«ly  3,000 
people,  to  Alamo.  Ga,.  the  county  seat  of 
Wheeler  County,  a  town  of  about  1,000 
people.  That  road  has  been  in  being  for 
almost  40  years.  That  road  is  traveled 
95  percent  of  the  time  by  local  people  in 
the  area — the  farmers  who  go  into  town 
to  market  their  produce:  who  go  into 
town  to  buy  supplies;  by  people  who  live 
in  the  small  town.?  and  who  vi.^it  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  area  Yet 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secrelar>- 
of  Commerce,  in  the  final  analy.sis,  retro- 
actively to  zone  660  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  riEht-of-way  of  that  particular  road 
that  has  been  in  beine  for  40  years 
That  is  not  right. 

The  able  Senator  from  Maine  just  put 
his  finger  on  the  key  words,  when  inquiry 
was  made  by  the  distinsruished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  P.astore],  That 
language  is  the  last  pait  of  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk — "as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  acreement  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Secretar>-," 

That  is  all  right  if  tliey  reach  agree- 
ment. But  what  if  they  do  not  reach 
agreement?  When  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  between  two  persons  who  are 
negotiating,  someone  must  make  the  de- 
cision. Who  would  make  the  decision  In 
this  particular  case?  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  How  wouM  he  make  his"  de- 
cision? In  any  way  that  he  .saw  fit.  with 
the  power  to  withhold  10  percent  of  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  appropriated  bv  Con- 
gress to  every  State  in  the  Union,  'in  my 
State,  that  amoimts  to  almost  S80  mil- 
lion a  year. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. In  negotiating  with  the  State 
Highway  Board  of  Georgia,  would  have 
the  last  say.  He  could  say.  "If  vou  do 
not  proceed  in  the  way  I  ha\e  deter- 
mined, I  shall  withhold  S8  million  of 
your  funds  that  have  been  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  of  tlie  country  and  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated." 

Land  use  has  always  been  determined 
by  local  zoning  authorities — the  zoning 
authority  of  a  municipality,  the  zoning 
authority  of  a  county,  or  bv  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  affected,  "That  Ls  as  it 
.should  be,  I  hope  that  the  Senat*  is  not 
ready  to  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  power  to  zone,  retroactively, 
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countless  millions  of  acres  of  land  that 
would  be  affected  along  roads  that  go 
from  county  seal  to  county  seat,  roads 
that  have  been  in  being  for  decades. 

We  have  taken  a  eiant  step  forward 
on  the  Interstate  highways  that  are  be- 
ing built.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  apply  the  same  formula  to  primary 
roads  that  are  to  be  buiit  in  the  future. 
But  we  ought  not  to  take  action  retro- 
actively tliat  would  apply  to  roads  that 
have  been  in  being  for  40  years  In 
some  areas  where  the  local  people  almost 
exclusively  use  the  roads.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  take  harsh  action 
that  would  affect  the  little  roads  in  rural 
and  semlrural  coimties.  where  those  who 
use  the  roads  are  almost  exclusively  local 
residents. 

I  hope  this  amendment,  which  would 
give  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  blackmail  every  State  in  the 
Union  that  did  not  comply  with  his 
wishes,  w^ll  be  rejected. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

4  minuus  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Co.orado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
propound  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virgirua.  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  his  remarks,  which  I  believe 
are  true.  The  same  concern  was  voiced 
bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastofeI.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  in  a  different  way 
with  respect  to  tiie  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The 
latter  part  of  the  amendment  reads: 
"in  unzoned  commercial  or  industrial 
areas  as  may  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  several  States  and 
the  Secretary." 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  this 
language  means  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  bring  the  States  and 
the  Secretary  into  agreement. 

I  wish  to  propound  this  question:  In 
the  event  that  an  individual  State  and 
the  Secretary  are  not  able  to  reach 
agreement,  does  the  language  of  the 
amendment  mean  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  right  to  withhold  10  percent  of  the 
funds  ailocftble  to  that  State  on  both 
the  primary  and  interstate  systems? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Tlie  Sccretai-y  would  have  the 
right  to  withhold.  The  State  would 
have  the  right  of  recourse  to  the  courts. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Perhaps  an  amend- 
ment has  been  debated  wliile  I  was  ab- 
sent from  the  Chamber.  Tlie  pending 
bill  is  not  subject  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Therefore,  where  would 
the  bill  provide  for  a  court  review? 

Mr.  RANTDOLPH  The  provision  ac- 
tually Is  not  contained  in  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented, but  the  counsel  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  stated  that  there  would 
be  access  U:)  court  determination  of  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
Is  the  P'->sitlon  of  the  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  bill  that  the  right  of  an  appeal  to 
a  court  is  inherent  in  the  bill 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue  for 
1  additionaj  minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
burden  would  be  on  the  State  to  prove 
in  court  that  its  position  was  reasonable. 
However,  the  burden  would  not  be  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prove  that 
his  position  was  reasonable. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  correctly  stated  the 
situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  X  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  31  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  21  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ml'.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  Jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eubcotmnjttee  over  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
so  ably  presided,  I  should  like  to  sub- 
stantiate the  comments  that  have  been 
made  by  several  colleagues  concerning 
the  judicious  cffoi-ts  of  the  Senator  which 
have,  hi  my  estimation,  made  this  bill  a 
much  better  bUl  than  It  v,'as  when  in- 
troduced. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  talked  about  the  ret- 
roactive zoning  provision.  The  commit- 
tee worked  on  that  provision.  However, 
in  the  original  version  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  people  who  lost  their 
billboards  would  be  compensated.  The 
States  would  have  been  directed  to  use 
their  police  power  to  take  property  away. 

I  believe  that  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  original  bill. 
However.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
West  Virelnia  offers.  I  should  like,  if  I 
may,  to  think  out  loud  a  bit  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record  In  order  to  obtain 
the  thoughts  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  the  points  I  raise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  major  reason, 
as  it  was  so  eloquently  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  why  we  believed  it 
was  necessary  to  Include  any  provision 
which  misht  put  restrictions  on  the  legls- 
latiire.  was  the  fear  that  In  some  States 
there  might  be  no  effort  made  at  all  in 
the  legislature.  A  State  legislature  could 
say,  in  effect,  to  the  Federal  Government, 
"We  are  not  going  to  cooperate."  The 
committee  was  trying  to  get  the  assur- 
ance of  some  reasonable   action  being 


taken  by  a  lepl.slature.  If  there  Is  in  fact 
reasonable  action  by  a  legislature,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  wUl  go  along  with 
the  criteria  which  are  proposed.  But  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  set  forth  at  the 
State  level. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows, 
both  he  and  I.  together  with  some  of  our 
other  colleagues,  said  that  we  would  not 
like  to  see  the  Federal  Government  get 
Into  the  business  of  zoning.  Indeed,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  reason  v;hich  would 
justify  the  Federal  Government  having 
a  contingency  like  this  In  a  beautlfication 
bin  would  be  to  provide  a  gentle  prod 
for  a  State  legislature  to  make  a  reason- 
able effort  at  zoning. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  as  the 
Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out,  there 
are  different  interpretations  of  the  two 
ways  in  which  this  bill  might  do  so, 

I  feel  compelled  to  suggest  a  third 
alternative.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  agreement  between  the  sevei'al 
States  and  the  Secretary,  which  would 
be  required  imder  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Let  me  re- 
fer also  to  the  provision  in  the  pending 
bill  which  would  provide  that  anything 
that  Is  done  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
interprets  this,  and  my  Interpretation  is 
subject  to  correction,  the  statement 
that  it  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  doe^  not  say  any- 
thing at  aU  about  any  specific  agreement 
with  the  States. 

I  am  concerned  with  this  matter  of 
giving  the  Secretary  more  arbitrary 
power,  unchecked,  and  with  the  provi- 
sion requiring  agreement  contained  in 
the  amendment. 

This  section  seems  to  state  that  it  Is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  an  equitable 
agreement  should  be  reached  between 
the  States  and  the  Secretary.  I  am 
convinced  In  my  own  mind  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  act  only  if  the  States  v/ere 
arbitrary  and  did  not  make  a  reason- 
able effort  to  try  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  criteria 
and  standards  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  demand.  Indeed,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  which 
we  must  consider.  I  hope — and  It  Is  the 
intention,  the  hope,  and  the  desire  of 
this  Senator— that  the  Secretary  will  not 
require  arbitrary  two-by-four  standards. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  an  additional  3  minutes? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  ex- 
ample. I  thinl:  one  of  the  great  things  has 
been  our  free  enterprise  system.  This 
system  has  given  our  businessmen  the  in- 
centive to  irmovate.  I  should  hate  to 
learn  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  require  that  a  sign  must  be  so 
long,  so  wide,  and  have  so  many  lights 
on  it.  and  that  a  citizen  could  not  take 
Into  consideration  certain  configurations 
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that  have  come  to  be  nationally  associ- 
ated with  a  given  firm,  chain,  or  even  an 
individual  business. 

It  is  my  thought,  of  course,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  should  have  lee- 
way, but  in  turn  it  is  essential  that  he 
pronde  a  maximum  amount  of  freedom 
to  the  States  and  to  the  private  citizens. 
Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
contemplate  that  In  order  to  conform  to 
standards  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
National  Government,  all  of  these  signs 
would  have  to  be  so  long  and  so  tall,  or 
would  a  small  businessman  who  has  a 
small  motel  and  could  not  afford  to  hire 
.1  sft  of  professionally  constructed  bill- 
boards, have  the  right  to  station  a  sign 
down  the  road  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  his  place  of  business  to  let  the 
public  know  that  his  motel  or  restaurant 
13  just  over  the  hill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  subject  discussed  by  the  disttn- 
juished  Senator  from  Indiana  concern- 
ini;  criteria,  as  I  understand  in  the  offer- 
int:  of  this  amendment,  there  are  certain 
criteria  estabUshed  under  this  section. 

In  a  general  way  we  would  base  the 
criteria  on  the  practices  that  the  outdoor 
advertising  Industry  as  a  whole  now  ad- 
lieres  to. 
I  believe  that  would  be  the  situation. 
Tiie  State  of  Indiana  is  much  closer 
now  to  Washington.  D.C.,  than  the  dis- 
tance between  the  county  seats  in  Indi- 
ana just  a  few  years  ago.  Time  and  dis- 
tance are  no  more.  Transportation  and 
communication  changes.  There  have 
been  dramatic  changes. 

People  who  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  have  a  prerogative  or 
that  Its  officials  not  have  a  voice  In  a 
.subject  are  not  realists.  I  am  not  speak- 
ir.e  of  the  Federal  Government  overpow- 
ciiiit'  the  State  or  local  governments. 
However,  I  do  say  and  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize,  that  there  must  be  a 
partnership  between  the  Federal  struc- 
ture and  the  State  and  the  local  struc- 
ture, and  that  is  what  we  are  requesting 
in  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BAYH.  And  an  agreement. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  an  agreement. 
I  appreciate  the  comment  of  the  Senator 
and  I  understand  his  concern. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
-L'-e  for  prolonging  the  debate.  How- 
ever, I  have  vei7  strong  feelings  that  the 
small  businessman,  whether  he  happens 
to  be  a  man  with  a  small  sign  advertis- 
ing a  small  motel,  who  cannot  afford 
some  of  the  more  luxurious,  standardized 
advei-tising  signs,  should  have  his  day  in 
court. 

It  is  my  thought  that  when  the  Sec- 
retaiT  helps  establish  the  standards, 
those  standards  or  criteria  should  not  be 
ver}'  restrictive  or  arbitran*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  final  minute  to  mv  colleague. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
"•sre  sufBclent  time,  there  are  other 
aspects  of  the  bill  which  I  should  like  to 
<iiscu.ss  at  greater  length. 

I  hoped  that  the  Secretary  would  make 
aDowance  for  the  small  restaurant  owner 


or  the  small  motel  operator  who  hap- 
pened to  live  on  one  of  the  roads  which 
have  been  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  jmiior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI. 

Though  Isolated,  the  man  still  has  a 
right — and  Indeed  tlie  public  has  a  right, 
to  know  that  his  facility  Is  just  around 
the  bend  or  over  the  hill — and  I  certalnlv 
hope  that  the  Secretary  will  take  that 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question,  just  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  First  I  wish  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  23  min- 
utes remaining  under  his  control. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  How  much  time  has 
the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  vield  1  minute. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Either  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  or 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh] 
can  answer  the  question.  Is  it  claimed 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
take  property  for  zoning  purposes  with- 
out compensation,  and  that  the  States 
can?  It  Is  my  understanding  that  either 
the  Federal  Government,  a  State  Gov- 
ernment, a  local  government,  unless  It  is 
zoned  specifically  under  police  powers, 
but  not  for  aesthetic  objectives,  must 
compensate  for  property  taken. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  All  takings  must  be 
compensated  for  under  the  bill.  We 
have  so  provided. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  implied  that  the  States  could 
take  property  without  compensation.  I 
cannot  agree  with  that  ImpUcation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana might  respond  for  the  remainder 

of  this  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WiU  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  jield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  will  not  take  that  long. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
and  concern  on  my  part  and  that  of 
many  others,  that  the  original  approach 
to  this  bill  would  do  exactly  that,  which 
we  felt  we  had  no  right  to  do.  There- 
fore, I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
committee  have  performed  a  service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wished  to 
say  that  the  State  cannot  do  It. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   There  must  be  just  compensation. 
Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.    WIU    the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe,  Mr, 
President,  I  have  been  as  adamantly  for 
States  rights,  on  occasion,  as  any  other 
Senator;  and  yet  I  have  consistently 
voted  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  provide  something 
in  the  way  of  a  Federal-State  aid  pro- 
gram, there  Is  no  justification  whatever 


for  the  Federal  Government  going  h\\o 
it  unless  the  Federal  Government  Is  going 
to  see  that  something  is  done  that  the 
States  would  not  do  otherwise.  In  the 
ab-sence  of  such  purpose,  we  would  be 
wasting  our  money.  That  being  the 
case,  if  I  am  going  to  vote  for  a  Federal 
aid  program.  I  am  always  prepared  to 
put  certain  Federal  standard.?  into  effect, 
to  be  sure  that  we  achieve  what  we  set 
out  to  do  when  we  vote  for  the  aid. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
\oting  for  Federal  aid  on  highwavs  for 
?  Ion?  time.  He  is  not  in  the  least  up- 
set about  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  Federal  highway,  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  someone  keep  cattle  off  the 
highway,  so  that  it  will  be  s^fe.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  Federal  highway,  we  ought 
to  have  concrete  thick  enough  so  that 
it  will  not  fall  apart.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  Federal  highway,  the  bridges  should 
be  high  enough  so  that  boats  can  get 
under  them. 

Some  time  ago,  I  voted  that  we  should 
make  an  effort  to  control  advertising  on 
federally  financed  highways.  Let  me  give 
an  example  why. 

When  one  drives  U.S.  Highway  1  from 
here  to  Baltimore,  it  Is  a  jungle,  it  is 
unsightly,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  America, 
with  all  the  advertising.  Junkyards,  and 
what  have  you  clutcering  up  that  high- 
way. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  travel  the 
beautiful  Wa-shinston-Baltimore  Park- 
v.ay.  it  is  as  pleasant  a  jaunt  as  one 
might  wish. 

J2lS  Federal  taxpayers  are  going  to 
imy  at  least  half  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  have  voted  one  way  upon  this 
issue,  and  the  State  legislature  of  my 
State  has  voted  the  other  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  on  anybody  on  i.hls  issue  any 
time  he  wishes.  The  people  of  ray  State 
do  not  want  the  highw^ays  to  be  uglv  and 
made  unsightly,  when  thty  could  be 
beautiful. 

For  example,  when  one  approaches  my 
hometown  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  there  is 
only  one  opportunity  to  obtain  a  pano- 
ramic  view.  The  lanti  is  fiat  and  It  has 
trees  and  buildings.  If  one  wishes  to 
see  for  some  distance,  the  only  chance 
he  has,  as  he  approaches  Eaton  Rouge, 
is  when  he  cops  over  an  -jverpass  over 
a  railroad.  At  that  point,  i-hen  he  gets 
about  30  feet  In  the  air,  he  can  ,see  the 
whole  majestic  panorama,  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

It  used  to  be  that  one  could  see  the 
State  Capitol,  one  could  see  the  beauti- 
ful State  university,  one  could  see  that 
fine  plant  built  by  Standard  Oil.  which 
at  night  Is  made  spectacular  by  Its  many 
lights  and  burning  flares.  When  one 
traveled  over  that  overpass,  there  were 
all  kinds  of  sights  to  be  seeii  from  that 
point. 

That  is  the  way  it  used  to  be.  How  is 
it  now?  Someone  bought  himself  a  lo- 
cation directly  in  front  of  tiiat  overpass 
and  put  up  a  sign  to  Induce  the  public 
tc  buy  his  mufRer  or  his  brake  linings: 
and  just  to  make  sure  that  nothing  else 
could  be  seen,  he  erected  a  structure  un- 
der the  sign  to  make  it  rise  4  stories 
high,  and  that  is  all  "we  get  a  chance  to 
look  at. 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  we  are 
building  through  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  the 
most  magtnificent  highway  structure 
that  that  city  ever  dreamed  of  having. 
It  is  elevated  at  housetop  level,  and 
travelers  upon  it  will  aet  their  first 
chance  to  see  the  Mlssis.'iippi  River — 
because  that  river  has  20-foot  levees  on 
both  sides — from  this  fine  elevated  struc- 
ture. 

But  unless  we  pass  this  amendment, 
we  will  never  sec  the  river  as  we  pass 
through  there,  because  people  are  going 
to  worli  right  now;  they  are  already 
erecting  signs  four  stories  into  the  air  to 
block  off  our  only  cliance  to  see  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  when  we  pass  over  the 
highway  as  tourists. 

Do  we  not  want  to  do  something  about 
It?  If  we  let  the  billboard  lobby  write 
a  single  amendment  that  it  would  ap- 
prove on  this  bill,  it  will  arrange  a  loop- 
hole to  get  through.  Thfse  are  power- 
ful, influential,  and  highly  respected 
businessmen.  I  respect  tiiem  myself.  In 
ray  State,  a  man  who  importuned  me  to 
vote  agairLst  billboard  control  was  an  old 
friend,  a  highly  respected  Stale  senator, 
who  is  now  the  director  of  highways. 
The  gentleman  liad  enough  influence  In 
tlie  State  legislature  to  prevent  It  from 
adopting  billboard  control.  That  cost 
us  a  great  deal.  My  State  Is  one  of  the 
noncomplying  States 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
voted  for  billboard  control.  I  received 
about  80  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  pri- 
mary and  about  75  percent  of  the  votes 
In  the  last  general  election.  That  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  people  of  my 
State  are  prepared  to  have  their  Senator 
vote  for  billboard  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  e.xpired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  give  another  example,  one  of  my 
good  friends  was  in  the  motel  business. 
He  went  down  the  highway  and  put  up 
a  few  highway  signs.  Then  he  asked  his 
customers  to  fiU  out  a  card,  an.swerlng 
the  question.  "Why  did  you  stop  here? 
What  made  you  think  about  stopping  at 
my  motel"? 

The  point  that  the  people  marked  most 
often  was  that  they  saw  his  signs  on  the 
highway.  What  did  he  do?  He  went 
out  on  every  primary  hi?hway  leading 
to  my  hometown  and  put  up  a  billboard 
every  mUe  of  the  way  for  the  last  30 
miles  coming  Into  town. 

Later  he  proceeded  to  buy  another 
motel.  It  wa.";  such  a  good  business  for 
him  that  he  put  up  another  set  of  signs 
In  between  the  first  .?ct  of  signs  that 
he  had  put  up  at  every  mile  along  the 
road. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  highway 
between  Washington  and  Richmond. 
An  enterprising  merchant  has  done  the 
same  thing.  At  every  mile  of  that  road 
we  sec  his  motel  advertised.  Tf  there 
were  20  or  30  motels  equally  enterpris- 
ing, we  would  have  a  solid  wall  of  bill- 
boards for  the  last  50  miles  before  we  got 
to  Washington.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  In  approaching  Baton  Rouge.  It 
would  not  leave  any  room  for  the  man 
who  wished  to  advertise  his  muffler  or  his 


brake  lining,  or  his  automobile  seat 
covers. 

If  we  wish  to  do  something  about 
making  our  highways  beautiful,  we  can 
vote  to  do  it  today.  In  the  absence  of 
the  pending  amendment,  there  will  be  a 
loophole  in  the  law  so  big  that  we  might 
as  well  not  pass  the  law  at  all.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  to  evade  this  law 
would  be  for  the  State  legislatures  to 
declare  evei-y  location  in  the  State  where 
billboards  exist,  a  commercial  area.  Such 
a  law  would  be  upheld  if  the  court  re- 
spected the  legislative  Intent.  I  am  sure. 
Having  done  that,  they  could  arrange  it 
so  that  there  would  be  no  control  over 
billboards. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  take. 
for  example,  the  overpass  at  Baton 
Rouge  that  I  have  been  talking  about. 
Driving  over  that  overpasL.  we  get  30 
feet  in  the  air.  We  would  expect,  of 
course,  to  be  able  to  see  the  State  Capitol. 
Instead  of  seeing  the  State  Capitol,  we  see 
that  big  sign.  As  I  see  II.  a  fair  com- 
promise would  be  to  lov.cr  that  sign  20 
feet,  so  that  we  could  see  over  that  sign  to 
the  State  Capitol  Building.  Then,  as  we 
came  down  from  the  overpass,  we  would 
see  the  signs  advertising  the  brake  lin- 
ing or  the  muffier.  or  anything  else  that 
someone  wished  to  sell  to  u^. 

We  need  a  muffler — whatever  it  wiU 
sell  for.  We  can  work  out  the  prob- 
lem on  both  sides.  We  can  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  call  this  dicta- 
torial, but  any  time  we  try  to  accom- 
modate the  many  at  the  expense  of  the 
few.  any  man  who  is  told  to  take  his  bill- 
boards down  is  going  to  call  it  dictato- 
rial. It  Is  a  question  of  whether  we  wish 
to  serve  the  many  who  would  like  to 
have  beautiful  highways  and  a  magnifi- 
cent view,  or  serve  the  few  who  have  a 
special  Interest  in  making  money  out 
of  the  advertising  business. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress this  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  point 
out  that  Vermont  already  has  restric- 
tive billboard  laws.  We  wish  the  travel- 
ing public  and  our  own  citizens  in  Ver- 
mont to  see  the  unparalleled  beauty  of 
the  State. 

My  question  is  this:  If  the  proposed 
legislation  becomes  law.  can  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  give  me  categorical 
assurance  that  the  small  farmer  who 
sells  eggs,  dairy  products,  and  maple 
sirup,  or  something  of  that  nature,  the 
small  motel  owner,  or  the  restaurant 
owner,  will  be  able  to  display  small  signs 
along  the  primary  system? 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Secretary  would  permit  these 
small  signs  to  be  displayed :  but  hope  and 
reality  frequently  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing entirely  dlfiferent. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  First  of  all.  let  me 
say  that  West  Virginia's  maple  sirup  Is 
superior  to  Vermont's  maple  sirup. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  disagree,  but  we 
could  argue  at  length  on  that. 

Mr.  R.\NDOLPH.  Tlie  property  own- 
ers to  whom  the  Senator  has  referred 
will  be  able  to  advertise  on  their  own 
premises.  The  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  10,  1961. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  I  would  rather 
say  that  I  believe  that  at  that  time  we 
might  be  t)etter  able  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  of  off-premise  signs 
on  the  primary  system. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Then  the  Senator,  I 
take  It.  cannot  give  me  that  assurance 
at  the  present  Ume. 

I  thank  thf  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  to  tne. 

Mr.  AIKEN.*  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
the  proposed  amendment,  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
\en'  good  and  workable  bill  which  I  could 
very  well  support. 

However,  if  the  pending  amendment 
should  be  adopted  to  cover  a  situation 
which  is  not  fully  related  to  highway 
construction  and  billboards,  it  would 
amount  to  an  obliterating  of  the  States. 

Tlie  amendment  as  I  read  it  provides: 

Billboards  mny  be  erected  and  mslc- 
talned  within  six  hundred  and  sixty  ftet  of 
the  nearest  edge  oJ  the  rlgtit-of-way  wltlUn 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and  primary 
systems  which  are  zoned  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial under  authority  of  State  law.  or  in 
unzoncd  commercial  or  industrial  areas  u 
may  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
ttie  several  States  and  tlie  Secretary. 

Suppose  the  Secretary  does  not  agree 
with  the  State  highway  board,  or  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  rules  against 
them.  Then.  I  understand,  the  State 
could  go  to  court  to  obtain  justice.  But 
I  ask  the  Senate  what  highway  board, 
what  Governor,  or  what  State  official 
would  f)ermit  highway  constnjction  to  be 
halted  in  order  to  go  to  court  against  the 
Federal  Government  and  not  have  the 
case  decided  until  3  to  5  years  had 
passed? 

Does  any  Senator  believe  that  a  Gov- 
ernor or  a  member  of  a  highway  board 
of  a  State  could  halt  all  highway  con- 
struction within  the  State  for  a  few 
years  and  then  run  for  reelection  suc- 
cessfully? 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  would  mean  that  the  officials 
of  the  State  would  go  as  the  Secretary 
says  they  should  go.  or  else — "Out  you 

e°" 

Tliat  is  why  I  believe  that  the  pending 
amendment  would  go  a  long  way  beyond 
highway  construction  and  billboards, 
and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yleW 
myself  5  minutes  under  the  bill 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  minority 
leader  out  of  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  wish  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
leave,  because  I  am  always  entranced  by 
his  eloquence  and  by  the  images  he  con- 
jures up  with  his  vivid  descriptions  of 
the  fabulous  things  which  happen  In 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  when  he  spoke  about 
the  thousands  of  billboards  on  the  high- 
ways in  Louisiana,  it  brought  up  an  im- 
pression in  my  mind  of  a  memory  when 
I  alnost  ran  over  a  few  cows  in  the  great 
State  of  Louisiana  some  years  ago,  be- 
cause it  appeared  that  they  were  not 
fenced  in  and  were  allowed  to  roam  on 
the  highways  at  will.  But  when  he 
speaks  about  four-story  billboards,  I 
could  not  tell  whether  he  was  talking 
about  high-rise  apartments  or  billboards, 
because  I  have  never  seen  a  four-story 
billboard.  I  am  coming  down  to  Lou- 
isiana to  take  a  look. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  we 
fenced  the  cows  off  the  highways  ap- 
proximately 12  years  ago.  We  are  mak- 
ing headway. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  good;  but  I 
have  to  come  back  to  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  involved  in  this 
Issue  is  becoming  concealed.    I  am  afraid 
that  the  issue  is  becoming  clouded.    Let 
us  start  with  this  proposition,  that  if  this 
provision  applied  only  to  interstate  high- 
ways and  to  limited  access  roads,  this 
fuss  would  not  be  going  on  in  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  it  would  have  finished 
with  the  bill  long  ago.    But  it  applies  to 
primary  highways.     There  are  224,000 
miles  of  primary  highways,  a  netvvork 
which  goes  into  every  State  of  the  Union. 
With  respect  to  all  tho:«  thousands  of 
miles,  including  the  primary  system,  it 
is  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
determine  the  signs  and  devices  by  agree- 
ment with  the  several  States.    The  lan- 
guage has  been  modified,  since  yesterday. 
1  believe,  but  this  does  not  change  it. 
They  would  have  to  come  out  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  Governor,  or  the  engineers  of  the 
liighway  system.    Constitutionally,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  whether  they  can  enter 
Into  an  agreement  until  new  authority 
was  conferred.    I  do  not  know  whether 
they  thought  about  that  before.    But  it 
requires  an  agreement.    "So,  here  sits  the 
Secretary— or  whoever  would  be  vested 
with  the  authority— and  here  sits  the 
Governor  and  the  cliief  of  the  highway 
engineers,  and  they  go  over  the  question 
of  signs  as  to  size,  location,  and  30  forth, 
out  particularly  we  are  dealing  here  with 
zoned  commercial  and  industrial  prop- 
erty, and  unzoned  property  to  be  used 
for  commercial  and  Industrial  purposes. 
That  is  the  difficulty  in  this  situation. 
u  the  Governor  says  he  cannot  do  that. 
u  the  highway  engineer  says  we  cannot 
do  it.  then  the  State  capital  will  be  be- 
^seigcd  with  the  little  people  who  arc  go- 
•ne  to  be  hurt.    Thus,  there  wiU  be  a 
stalemate. 

What  does  the  bUl  provide?  That  the 
secretary  may  say,  "That  is  too  bad,  b\it 
you  are  not  going  to  get  any  money." 

The  bill  provides  that  no  funds  shall  be 
apporUoned,  and  it  will  hit  our  States,  in 


my  Judgment  by  30  some  million  dol- 
lars. No  matter  what  the  amount  would 
be.  that  is  what  tills  is.  "Sorry,  we  can- 
not do  anytlnng  for  you.  Congress 
passed  this  law.  and  you  either  comply 
or  you  get  no  money." 
Mr.  President,  there  is  the  clout. 
There  is  the  word  'agreement"  that  did 
not  change  the  language  from  yesterday. 
There  still  must  be  an  agreement. 
Shall  an  administrative  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Government  be  clothed  with  so 
much  authority  that  he  can  stand  his 
ground  and  be  able  to  say,  "Go  no  fur- 
ther"? We  see  how  the  funds  arc  ob- 
tained. There  is  an  interesting  gimmick 
which  says  the  Secretai-y  can  waive  or 
suspend  the  requirements,  but  it  is  per- 
missive. It  is  up  to  the  Secretary,  not 
to  the  State.  He  can  make  it  permissive 
for  a  day.  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  vear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  an  additional  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  do  not  Uke  to 
put  this  kind  of  program  on  that  kind  of 
basis,  because  that  is  a  clout  In  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment  that  is  pending  at  the 
present  time.  So  every  State  capital 
will  have  itself  covered.  I  do  not  forget 
that  httle  people  are  being  hit. 

I  have  an  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  distinguished  friend  wants 
to  take  it.  I  doubt  whether  he  wiU.  Per- 
haps his  committee  does  not  want  him  to 
doit. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  took  an  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  was  most  gener- 
ous, for  which  I  am  grateful.  But  since 
we  are  dealing  with  zoned  industrial  and 
commercial  areas  and  unzoned  areas 
that  are  used  commercially,  1  have  added 
this  proviso : 

Provided  /urther.  That  In  tlae  case  of  mu- 
nicipalities adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and 
primary  systems  where  tiiere  are  areas  zoned 
industrial  or  commercial  under  authority  of 
law  or  used  for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
po.scs  and  located  adjacent  to  these  systems, 
no  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Stales  shall  be  required  in  sucti  areas  la 
as  follows : 

Within  one  mile  of  a  municipality  of  less 
than  5,000  population. 

That  is  not  going  to  disturb  the  sce- 
nery—1  mUe  out  from  the  city  limits  of  a 
town  of  that  size.  Show  me  a  town  that 
it  not  built  up  with  garages  and  motels 
and  grocerj-  stores  and  hamburger  stands 
for  a  mile,  at  least.  In  each  direction  from 
the  town  limits. 

Mr.  President,  those  people  pay  taxes. 
They  help  to  build  the  highway  systems. 
I  cannot  feel  constrained  to  put  the  ax 
on  their  necks  in  that  fashion. 

With  respect  to  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion up  to  100.000,  I  would  say  the  dis- 
tance would  be  2  miles.  That  is  not  too 
far  for  a  city  of  that  size. 

It  would  be  3  miles  for  cities  up  to 
500.000. 

It  would  be  4  miles  for  cities  up  to  1 
million. 

It  would  be  5  miles  for  municipalities 
with  over  1  million  population. 

That  takes  care  of  the  whole  matter 
In  the  area  of  zoning  of  industrial  and 
commercial  property. 
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I  am  not  even  going  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment.  Tlie  chair- 
man can  take  it  or  not.  But  this  bill  is 
going  to  have  to  go  over  to  the  other 
body.  I  have  been  conferring  with  some 
of  its  Members.  I  say  this  for  the  Rec- 
ord, so  it  will  become  available  to  them. 
This  Congress  cannot  so  cavalierly  deal 
with  enterprises  all  over  the  country  and 
give  one  man  life  and  death  power.  Con- 
gress cannot  do  it. 

My  friend  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
in  my  judgment  did  not  quite  get  a 
straight  answer  to  the  question  he  asked, 
because  he  asked  whether  a  farmer  could 
put  up  a  sign  along  the  highway  witliin 
660  feet. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  On  his  own  prop- 
erty he  could. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  his  own  propertv 
would  still  be  660  feet  away,  and  if  he 
put  up  a  sign  reading  "Butter.  70  cents 
a  poimd."  It  might  be  one  thing,  but  if 
he  put  in  the  extra  words.  "Extra  pure 
country  butter."  that  might  be  another 
thing. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  would  be  an 
onpremise  sign,  and  we  have  no  juris- 
diction over  that  kind  of  sign. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  talking  about  signs  witliln 
that  limit.  This  amendment  deals  with 
660  feet  only  when  ccmmercial  and  in- 
dustrial property  is  involved. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  provision  would 
not  touch  onpremise  signs. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  But  his  premises 
might  be  away  off,  and  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  make  an  exception  so  far  as 
commercial  property  is  concerned,  so 
long  as  the  Secretary  agrees.  If  he  does 
not  agree,  the  apportionment  of  funds 
is  out  the  window. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  tlie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  I  want  to  put  my 
State  in  that  kind  of  leopardy. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  as  to  whether,  under  the  present 
pro\1sion,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  small 
motel  owner  to  erect  a  sign  on  otlier 
property  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  answer  that  he 
could  not.  I  answered  it  before.  I  am 
frank. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  yes.  I  thought  It 
would  be  better  to  get  the  answer  from 
the  committee  rather  than  from  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ij-ield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  what  would 
happen  to  people  who  wanted  to  set  up 
a  fireworks  shop  or  who  wanted  to  set  up 
a  place  to  sell  lemonade  to  small  children, 
if  they  did  not  own  the  property.  I  sup- 
pose they  could  not  put  up  such  a  sign. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  know  that  wotlld 
come  under  the  meaning  of  sign,  display, 
or  de\1ce.  How  are  people  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  to  know  there  Is  a  place 
ahead  where  they  can  buy  supplies  to 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July?     There 
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must  be  a  sign  far  ahead,  with  automo- 
biles traveling  at  modem  rates  of  speed. 
Otherwise,  they  would  pass  the  signs  by 
before  they  could  know  where  the  place 
was. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
clout  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretarj'  with 
respect  to  property.  I  would  dlsUke  to 
do  it  to  my  town.  I  can  ima(?ine  what 
would  happen  when  people  began  to  be 
pu.shed  back.  They  would  say,  "Wait  un- 
til the  Senator  comes  home.  Wait  until 
he  sets  foot  in  his  native  city.  He  will 
hear  about  it,  believe  me."  The  door 
bell  would  be  ringing  all  the  time,  be- 
cause I  am  receptive 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  is  the  Sena- 
tor coinE  to  let  us  go  home? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tlie  Senator  Is  not 
going  anywhere.    Why  should  he  worry? 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  .■shall  offer  the  amendment.  He 
can  accept  or  not  accept  it.  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  rollcall.  I  shall  not  push  it. 
But  I  have  a  couple  of  other  amend- 
ments. 

A  que.^tton  has  arisen  on  the  matter  of 
compensation.  I  am  afraid,  as  I  read 
this  bill  that  compensation  can  be  made 
up  to  the  time  the  act  becomes  effective. 
What  Ls  done  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  after  that  date?  Do 
we  compensate  or  not?  I  want  to  be 
clear,  because  it  Is  going  to  be  interesting 
to  see  how  the  Senate  takes  this  amend- 
ment.   This  will  be  title  IV: 

Nothing  lii  this  Act  shall  be  con.'itrued  to 
Buthorlze  private  property  being  taken,  or 
the  reason.ible  use  or  enjoyment  or  the  rc- 
Btrlctton  of  such  property  for  public  use  pro- 
vided In  this  Act.  without  Just  compensation 
bemg  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  ha-=  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill 

Guess  where  I  got  that  language.  1 
cribbed  that  out  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  go  I  am  going  to  offer 
it.    But  not  yet. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  this  matter 
much  further  for  the  edification  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Washington, 
but  I  have  another  amendment. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  any 
Fedenil  funds  for  f.illure  to  comply  with  the 
prc-tsions  of  title  I.  II,  or  III.  where  It  has 
been  Jtidlclally  determined  In  an  action 
brought  In  the  district  court  In  the  district 
In  which  the  State  caplt-U  Is  located.  th.->t 
tlie  State  has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
but  has  been  unable  to  do  so. 

Suppo.se  some  of  the  propertyowners 
pot  together  and  they  say.  "Let  us  pool 
our  money.  Let  us  take  them  to  court  to 
;-ce  if  they  can  do  this  thing." 

The  State  has  its  hands  tied,  and  it 
may  languish  in  court  for  years.  Sen- 
ator."! know  how  courts  are  these  days. 

They  say.  "You  people  in  Illinois  better 
comply  " 

The  Governor  says,  "We  cannot  com- 
ply   We  are  stuck  in  court." 

"That  is  none  of  our  business.  You 
do  not  get  any  money." 

I  want  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  if 
they  do  become  tied  up.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing In  this  bill  that  provides  for  It.    I 


do  not  see  it  in  there.  Either  my  glasses 
are  dirty  or  I  should  have  trifocals  and 
not  bifocals,  "to  see  all  these  things  In 
this  bin.  That  is  the  reason  this  is 
difficult. 

1  want  to  be  sure  that  In  our  search 
for  beauty,  we  are  not  cavalierly  dealing 
with  people  who  would  pay  the  bill. 

I  cannot  even  grow  a  marigold  out 
here — and  Senator  Byrd  and  I  do  not 
live  far  apart — or  a  rose,  or  a  zinnia,  or 
a  dahlia  He  ought  to  see  my  canna  bed. 
They  are  that  high. 

There  has  to  be  money  for  it,  and 
where  is  one  to  get  It?  One  works  for  it. 
If  one  works  for  it,  one  gets  it.  Then. 
so  much  will  l>e  paid  to  the  State  and  our 
Uncle  Sam  to  beautify  the  highways. 
One  does  not  throw  people  down  that 
way. 

When  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
was  talking  about  the  .small  minority 
keeping  the  .-najorlty  from  seeing  the 
natural  grandeur  and  scenic  beauty  of 
this  country,  I  want  to  see  it.  too.  Just 
as  everyone  else  does. 

I  am  captivated  by  a  billboard  or  a 
sign.  I  used  to  get  a  big  kick  out  of 
reading  Burma  Shave  signs.  They  will 
not  be  seen  any  more.  They  had  little 
slogans.  Those  signs  would  have  two  or 
three  words.  But  goodby  Burma  Shave. 
They  will  have  to  advertise  some  other 
place. 

It  might  be  5  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
wife  and  the  kids  are  wondering  where 
they  are  goins  to  stay.  In  an  hour  and 
a  half  It  is  going  to  be  dark,  and  we  have 
not  looked  ahead  to  see  where  there  is  an 
available  motel. 

To  what  extent  are  they  going  to  be 
permitted  to  advertise?  How  can  we 
play  games  with  the  kids?  There  Is  not 
a  mother  and  father  who  have  a  young 
brood  that  do  not  play  games  on  the 
highway.  I  am  willing  to  make  that  sac- 
i-lfice,  but  I  believe  there  are  some  con- 
veniences which  we  must  conserve. 

Let  us  not  go  overboard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First  I  must  ask  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  to  allow 
me  5  minutes  under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.lection.  the  Penator  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator misunderstood  what  I  said.  I  was 
not  suggesting  whether  we  are  going 
home  tonight,  or  next  week.  But  when 
the  Senator  talked  glotvlngly  about  go- 
ing back  to  Peoria  I  read  in  the  news- 
paper that  he  said  he  did  not  care  if 
we  did  not  go  home  until  the  first  of  the 
year. 

I  meant  when  Congress  adjourns,  and 
not  today  or  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 
That  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEnsr.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  enjoyed  the  Sen- 
ator's speech.  As  I  said  yesterday.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  take  a  stand  somewhere. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  my  State  I  have 
seen  billboards  with  pictures  of  Mount 
Rainier  on  them, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Four  stories  high? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  pretty 
high.  And  behind  them  was  Mount 
Rainier.  The  mountain  cannot  be  seen 
because  of  the  advertising. 

We  must  start  somewhere.  Southern 
mtnois  is  too  beautiful  to  clutter  it  up 
with  blllboard.s. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  the  billboards  are  so 
thick  in  the  State  of  Washington  that 
Mount  Rainier  cannot  be  seen? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  terrible 
in  my  State.  That  is  why  I  am  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  the  State  ol 
Washington  should  secede  from  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  times  we  have 
thought  of  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  tlie  Senator  i.'- 
not  In  the  class  of  Senator  Long  until 
the  State  of  Washington  has  four-stoo' 
billboards. 

Mr.  M.\GNUSON.     Not  quite. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Speaking  about  time, 
I  have  to  rely  on  a  calendar  instead  of 
a  watch.  'When  I  make  a  speech  and 
give  the  Great  Society  the  very  devil  from 
a  platform  people  hold  their  watches  up 
to  their  ears  If  they  do  not  do  that  It 
bothers  me  because  they  think  maybe 
it  is  the  next  day.  I  do  not  like  that  a 
bit.    It  cramps  my  style. 

I  raise  these  questions,  and  very  prop- 
erly so.  only  because  I  know  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  if  these  provisions  are  ad- 
ministered in  the  way  that  these  words 
are  written.  We  are  going  to  have  plenty 
of  headaches.  The  place  to  iron  out 
those  headaches  is  here. 

I  will  vote  for  a  bill.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  this  bill  whether  these  amend- 
ments are  adopted  or  not.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it  and  give  it  a  .start. 

Then,  when  I  am  told  back  home. 
"Look  what  you  have  done  to  us,"  I  will 
say,  "There  is  much  .scenery  to  be  seen 
out  there  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial zones.  " 

All  we  ask  in  this  amendment  Is  that 
we  not  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  our 
investment  be  not  Jeopardized.  Th!it  is 
all  X  am  trying  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment. I  tubmit  it  to  the  Senate,  It  can 
take  it  or  leave  it.  At  least  I  shall  have 
made  my  case. 

Therefore,  when  all  time  has  expired 
or  yielded  back  on  the  Randolph  amend- 
ment, I  shall  offer  the  amendment  ns  a 
proviso.  I  shall  then  be  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time,  so  that  there  ■wlU  be  no 
further  discussion,  unless  a  Senator 
wishes  to  say  something. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  much  time  has 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  remaining' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  had  expected  to 
wait  until  after  all  lime  had  been  yielded 
back.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said  that  he  will  follow  that 
course,  perhaps  I  had  better  make  my 
brief  remarks  now.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  the  time  he  has  remaining? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  w'sh 
to  expre.";s  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
He  has  acted  In  this  matter  most  pa- 
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tiently,  most  kindly,  and  most  candidly 
under  ditiieuU  circumstances. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  committee,  particularly  to  the  chair- 
man. I  believe  the  committee  has 
brouglit  out  a  reasonable  bill.  I  believe 
the  committee  has  brouglit  out  a  bill 
wliich  will  be  much  wiser  than  it  would 
be  if  the  amendments  were  placed  on  it. 

I  particularly  commend  parts  of  the 
report.    I  shall  read  one  part: 

It  IS  the  committee's  opinion  that  this  Is 
primnrUy  an  Issue  of  land  use  which  should 
not  be  left  to  an  admlnlBtratlve  decision. 
It  is  an  extension  of  the  concept  of  zoning 
and  therefore  more  appropriately  belongs  to 
the  same  authority — that  Is,  the  legislatures 
of  the  States.  The  committee  believes  that 
tHe  State  legislatures,  because  ol  their  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  topography  and 
land  use  patterns  ol  the  States,  are  in  a  better 
position  to  define  an  industrial  and  commer- 
cial area  for  their  respective  States  than  is 
lie  Secret.^ry  of  Commerce. 

Mr,  President,  I  approve  completely 
the  attitude  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Com- 
merce, when  he  submitted  his  report.  1 
read  one  paragraph  from  his  letter: 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  under  the 
administration  bill  the  States  have  full  au- 
thority under  their  own  zoning  laws  to  zone 
areas  for  commercial  or  industrial  piirposes. 
aad  the  action  of  the  States  In  this  regard 
will,  of  course,  be  accepted  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

That  philosophy  in  the  report,  on  the 
ori.Binal  bill  and  in  the  thinking  of  the 
committee  is  good.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  submitted  a  unanimous 
report,  because  It  reported  a  reasonable 
bill. 

I  regret  the  situation  In  which  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Randolph i  has  been  placed  by  the 
submission  of  all  these  amendments  at 
this  late  hour,  because  they  negative  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
they  negative  the  expressions  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  they  negative  certain 
provisions  of  the  bill  Itself. 

Real  progress  has  been  made  under 
the  act  that  has  been  on  the  books  for 
several  years  apphcable  to  Interstate 
highways.  There  has  been  no  compul- 
sion under  that  act.  Instead,  a  3-per- 
cent "carrot"  has  been  held  out  to  induce 
States  to  come  into  the  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  25  of  the  50  States  have  now 
come  into  the  program. 

Now,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  impose 
a  10-percent  penalty  upon  States  that 
do  not  come  In.  and  the  penalty  is  ap- 
plied not  merely  to  the  interstate  pro- 
rram,  as  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ffient  is  contributing  90  percent,  but  also 
to  the  primary  system,  as  to  which  the 
Fpderal  GoiTinment  has  never  contrib- 
uted more  than  50  percent,  when  the 
roads  have  been  reconstructed  and  re- 
constructed, and  in  which  the  States 
have  much  more  of  an  investment  than 
tlie  Federal  Government  has. 

Motels  by  the  thousands  exist  along 
the  primary  roads  in  the  various  States. 
In  my  own  State  alone,  along  the  pri- 
mary aid  highways,  thousands  of  ga- 
raecs.  restaurants,  and  other  places  of 
service  and  transaction  of  business  exist. 
To  pass  the  bill  at  this  time,  in  this  way. 
would  jeopardize  the  great  progress  that 
we  are  making. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  DiRKSENl  spoke  about  taking 
cows  off  the  roads.  Yes.  we  took  them 
off  the  roads  in  Florida,  after  a  while. 
We  found  that  to  have  them  on  the 
highways  was  giving  us  a  black  eye. 

I  suspect  that  the  same  condition  ap- 
plied in  Louisiana.  For  our  own  en- 
lightened self-interest,  we  took  the  cows 
off  the  road  In  Florida.  No  State  that 
is  looking  for  great  motor  travel  and 
is  seeking  to  attract  visitors  will  for 
very  long  overlook  a  consideration  of 
what  is  sound  practice  and  what  is  un- 
sound practice  in  this  field.  No  State 
can  fall  to  see  that  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  for  the  traveler  In 
the  protection  of  the  views  along  the 
interstate  highway  system. 

If  we  were  merely  allowed  to  go  along 
in  a  reasonable  way,  I  think  we  could 
make  great  progress.  But  to  place  com- 
pulsion in  tlie  bill  now-  to  include  a  pro- 
vision which  would  take  away  freedom 
of  choice  and  freedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  State  legislatures  to  zone,  and 
freedom  to  protect  travelers  who  move 
along  the  zoned  areas,  and  to  include 
in  these  amendments  other  actions  that 
are  compulsory,  is  doing  exactly  the 
wrong  thing, 

I  say  this  with  great  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Randolph  1. 
who  has  handled  the  subject  with  com- 
plete candor  and  great  patience  The 
bill  will  be  ruined  from  the  standpoint 
of  ever  having  public  acceptability,  from 
the  standpoint  of  ever  bSing  passed,  from 
the  standpoint  of  ever  having  peaceful 
enforcement,  if  a  provision  is  included 
that  would  prevent  the  erection  of  a 
little  sign  reading,  "Magnolia  Hotel.  Two 
Blocks  Away."  How  could  such  a  hotel 
ever  advertise  under  this  program? 

I  observe  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  the  Chamber.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  such  businesses  in  his  State,  as 
there  are  in  mine,  which  find  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  notice  to  travel- 
ers along  the  primary  highways  that 
facilities  which  travelers  will  need  are 
available  a  short  distance  off  the  high- 
way. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr,  Dirksen]  lias  alread.v 
spoken  of  farmers  and  those  who  raise 
chickens  for  the  production  of  eggs,  and 
others  who  have  property  and  live  off 
the  highway.  They  want  the  opportu- 
nity to  call  attention  to  what  they  are 
selling:  that  they  have  fresh  vegetables 
to  sell,  that  they  have  eggs  to  sell,  or 
other  products  for  sale.  Someone  will 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  honey  to  sell. 

We  cannot  change  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  a  practice  tliat  has  extended  along 
225.000  miles  of  primary  highway,  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars,  most  of  them  State 
dollars,  and  which  affect  the  livelihood 
and  decent  living  of  millions  of  people, 
without  causing  a  commotion  which  I 
feel  certain  no  Senator  wants  to  cause. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  j'ield  5  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 
chainnan  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  hesitate  to  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  him.  but  I  am  fortified  in  do- 
ing so  today  by  saying  that  while  I  dis- 
agree with  his  second  thoughts  on  this 
particular  bill,  I  support  the  proposal 
which  he  and  the  committee  originally 
made  in  subsection  ie>,  on  page  11.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  really  the  basic 
issue  involved  in  the  whole  bill,  so  far  as 
highway  advertising  signs  are  concerned. 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland!  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dirksen]  have  said  is  manifestly 
true  In  a  State  like  South  Dakota.  Some 
of  the  best  scenic  highways  tiiat  can  be 
found  in  the  United  States  of  America 
are  located  in  South  Dakota.  I  speak  as 
one  who  has  visited  m  all  50  States  and 
who  has  motored  through  most  of  them. 

South  Dakota  also  has  «ade  stretches 
of  prairie  and  farmland.  We  have  many 
long,  straight  roads,  along  wiiich  tour- 
ists can  drive  at  70  or  75  miles  an  hour. 
There  are  long  distances  between  com- 
munities, in  which  tciurists  rely,  in  large 
part,  upon  highway  signs  to  provide  them 
with  directional  guidance  as  to  places 
whicli  they  wish  to  visit,  where  they  \vish 
to  eat,  where  they  wish  to  stay,  or  where 
they  wish  to  shop. 

For  the  motorist  who  Is  unfamiliar 
with  South  Dakota  geography  nnd  is 
traveling  along  a  highway  at  65  miles  an 
hour  or  more,  to  see  a  sign  out  of  his 
eye— right  eye  or  left  eye— that  he  is 
passing  a  certain  place  which  is  a  good 
place  to  .stop,  sliop,  or  stay,  is  completely 
meaningless.  He  cannot  apply  his 
brakes,  make  a  certain  turn,  and  come 
to  a  quick  stop.  He  must  have  some  kind 
of  clear  notice  In  advance  when  he  Is 
approaching  an  area.  Let  me  cite  a 
couple  of  illustrations. 

A  great  many  tourists  who  travel 
through  South  Dakota  like  to  stop  and 
visit  our  Sioux  Indian  reservations.  Tlie 
aboriginal  American  has  strong  appeal 
to  tourists  from  all  over  the  country. 
South  Dakota  has  at  least  five  great 
Indian  reservations.  Some  of  the  high- 
ways pass  through  some  of  the  reser- 
vations. The  Indians  have  provided 
places  where  the  tourists  can  .stop  and 
visit  with  them  There  are  tourist  camps, 
shopping  centers,  and  ceremonial  places. 
Our  fine  Indian  citizens  encourage  the 
people  from  the  East  and  elsewhere,  who 
have  their  children  with  them,  to  stop 
and  get  acquainted  with  Indian  ways. 
They  have  provided  some  excellent  toiir- 
ist  facilities. 

But  there  is  no  way  In  the  world 
that  tourists  who  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  opportunities  can  do  so 
unless  it  Is  by  signs  directing  them  off 
the  highway  to  a  reservation  and  indi- 
cating the  nature  and  location  of  these 
historic,  recreational,  or  over-riight  fa- 
cilities and  Installations. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Illinois  speak 
about  pure  country  butter.  Well,  some 
of  the  most  delightful  watermelons  in 
the  world  are  grown  in  the  James  River 
Valley  of  South  Dakota. 

Our  Vice  President  lives  a  distin- 
guished and  happy  life  In  part  because  he 
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has  eaten  them.  He  lived  In  the  area. 
He  lived  in  Huron,  where  we  have  the 
State  fair.  Last  week  I  was  at  the  State 
fair.  At  that  time.  I  drove  through  the 
watermelon  country.  Farmer  after 
farmer  had  erected  temporary  water- 
melon stands  with  signs  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  stop  and  buy  some  of  the  finest, 
most  lucious  watermelons  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  at  most  at- 
tractive low  pilces. 

People  are  happy  to  stop  and  purchase 
them.  They  had  to  have  signs  leading 
up  to  them,  because  if  one  travels  down 
a  road  at  60  to  70  miles  an  hour  going  to 
the  State  fair,  it  would  serve  no  purpose 
to  have  a  sign  reading:  Watermelons  for 
sale  here."  There  would  have  to  be  a 
sign  reading:  ■Watermelons  for  sale  2 
or  3  miles  ahrud.     Get  ready  for  it." 

What  nonsense  is  this  to  tell  a  farmer 
that  he  cannot  put  a  sign  on  his  own 
land  in  a  nonscenic  area  in  order  to  sell 
his  merchandise  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce? Wliere  are  we  going  with  this 
concept  of  free  government  if  any  Sec- 
retao'  of  Commerce,  an  appointed  pub- 
lic official,  can  tell  a  farmer  that  he  can- 
not sell  his  merchandise  and  advertise 
it  on  his  o«m  farm  without  getting  that 
kind  of  approval? 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  Out 
m  South  Dakota  we  have  the  nationally 
known  Wall  Drug  Store — an  institution 
out  in  Wall.  S.  Dak.,  which  has  become 
a  great  mecca  for  tourists  and  a  great 
economic  asset  to  the  State,  solely  by  its 
■widespread  highway  advertising.  It 
would  be  a  cruel  Injustice  to  deprive  this 
business  and  this  tourist  attraction  of  its 
right  to  appeal  to  the  traveling  public. 

I  am  completely  out  of  sympathy  with 
what  I  detect  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
in  this  countr>'  and  in  this  Congress  to 
downgrade  our  State  governments. 

I  noticed  that  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  second 
largest  State  of  the  Union,  said  the  other 
day  that  our  State  chief  executi^'es  were 
eettms  disenchanted  over  the  fact  that 
some  generals  and  civilian  leaders  in  the 
Pentagon  were  trying  to  tell  the  State 
Governors  where  and  when  they  can  fly 
a  National  Guard  plane,  where  they  can 
stop,  and  whom  they  can  take  with 
them.  They  were  going  to  submit  the 
matter,  through  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau to  the  Pentagon.  The  Governor 
said  that  he  hoped  that  they  would  not 
consider  the  State  Governors  to  be  made 
up  of  a  "bunch  of  crooks."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  consider  them  to 
be  crooks  or  idoils,  or  stoughton  bottles, 
either. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  who  become 
members  of  State  and  local  government 
as  Governors  or  legislators  have  some 
modicum  of  Intelligence  and  ought  to 
know  something  more  about  which  high- 
way in  their  State  should  be  used  for 
Bcenic  beauty  and  which  highway  should 
be  u.sed  for  commercial  traffic  than  any 
Secretary  of  Commerce  appointed  by 
any  President  of  the  United  States  lo- 
cated here  in  Washington. 

I  believe  that  we  w-ou!d  not  only  be 
ruining  the  beneficial  results  of  this  par- 
ticular legislation  if  we  were  to  strike 
out.  change,  or  modify  subsection  11(e). 


as  proposed  in  the  current  amendment, 
but  we  would  also  be  helping  to  drive  to 
the  grave  the  legitimate,  autonomous 
State  governments  of  America. 

I  resent  the  current  effort  toward  mak- 
ing governments  and  legislatures  mere 
ceremonial  bodies  with  certain  house- 
keeping duties  and  nothing  more. 

We  saw  it  in  the  refusal  of  this  body, 
by  a  single  vote,  I  believe,  to  grant  to  the 
State  Governors  the  right  of  veto  over 
an  antipoverty  program  of  which  they 
did  not  approve.  We  see  it  again  in  the 
attack  made  by  the  Pentagon  when  it 
is  said  that  Governors  cannot  be  trusted 
to  determine  who  will  fiy  in  a  National 
Guard  plane  assigned  for  service  in  a 
State. 

Now  we  see  it  once  more  in  this  at- 
tempt in  this  body,  with  all  Its  supposed 
and  sometimes  supercilious  erudition, 
to  tell  the  States  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  determine  In  what  areas  of 
their  State  or  which  highways  they  can 
have  a  road  sign.  If  we  cannot  trust 
the  Governors  that  much,  we  might  as 
well  abolish  the  system  and  recognize 
that  we  are  to  have  one  central  govern- 
ment located  in  Washington  and  scrap 
the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  is  both  firm  and 
sound.  This'  whole  proposal  does  vio- 
lence to  the  substance  of  that  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  committee  was 
essentially  right  when  it  wrote  the  legis- 
lation as  the  committee  reported  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  logic  and  the  persuasion  of 
the  committee  report  was  right.  They 
produced  a  bill  which  any  sincere  con- 
servationist and  devotee  of  natural 
beauty  could  conscientiously  support.  I 
came  to  the  Senate  floor  with  every  ex- 
pectation of  voting  for  it.  I  surely  hope 
the  adoption  of  the  Randolph  amend- 
ment docs  not  occur — thus  leaving  the 
Senate  with  no  clear  and  correct  decision 
which  it  can  record  on  this  legislation.  A 
choice  betw'een  devotion  to  natural 
beauty  and  devotion  to  our  constitutional 
concepts,  would  indeed  confront  the 
Senate  with  a  most  distasteful  dilemma. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  yield  to  tempta- 
tions and  persuasions  from  any  other 
source  and  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  current  proposal  and  maintain  and 
retain  tlie  language  of  subsection  11  (e). 
I  urge  Senators  to  vote  no  on  the  pend- 
ing Randolph  amend.ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 


.\MENDMENT  OP  SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS  ACT  OF   1950 

The  •VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amend.ment  of  the  Ho'jse  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  602)  to 
amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956.  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  tile  Small  Reclamation  Projects  .^ct  of 
1956  |70  Stat.  1044).  as  amended  (43  0  S.C. 
422a  et  seq.)  is  hereby  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  section  1.  by  striking  out  "In  the 
serenteen  western  reclamation  States"  and 


Inserting    in    Uou    thereof   "throughout   the 
United  St.ates": 

(2)  In  section  2.  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and  the  fii-iit 
two  provisos  thereto  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  term  'projec:' 
shall  not  Include  any  such  undertaking,  unit. 
or  program  the  cost  of  which  exceeds  SIO.- 
000,000  ind  no  lo.\n.  grant,  or  ci>rabination 
thereof  for  any  project  shall  be  In  excels  of 
So.000.000  plus  or  minus,  in  any  case,  such 
amount  as  reflects  whatever  change  In  cosia 
of  construction  of  the  types  Involved  In  the 
project  m.^y  have  occurred  between  January 
1.  1957,  and  January  1  of  the  year  In  which 
the  loftn,  grant,  or  combination  thereof  Is 
made,  as  shown  by  general  engineering  in- 
dices:" and  by  striking  out  "And  provided 
further,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Pro- 
nided,"; 

(3)  In  section  4.  by  adding  at  the  end  ot 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  "The  costs  of 
means  and  measures  to  prevent  loss  of  ond 
damage  to  flsli  and  wildlife  resources  sh^ll 
be  considered  as  project  costs  and  alloc-.ted 
as  may  be  appropriate  among  project  func- 
tions."; 

(4)  In  section  4.  by  changing  the  colon 
(:)  In  subsection  (b)  to  a  period  (.)  and 
striking  out  the  remainder  of  said  subsec- 
tion: 

16)  In  section  5,  by  striking  out  the  pres- 
ent text  of  Item  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(bl  the  maximum  amount  of  any  grant 
to  be  accorded  the  organization.  Said  gnint 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  following: 
(1)  the  costs  of  Investigations,  surveys,  and 
engineering  and  other  services  necessary  to 
the  preparation  of  proposals  and  plans  for 
the  project  allocable  to  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement or  public  recreation;  (2)  one-half 
tile  costs  of  acquiring  lands  or  intercuts 
therein  for  a  reservoir  or  other  area  to  l>c 
operated  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancemeni 
or  public  recreation  purposes;  (3)  one- hall 
the  costs  of  basic  public  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  or  facilities  serving  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  purposes  exclusively:  (4| 
one-half  the  costs  of  construction  of  Joint 
use  facilities  properly  alloc.^ble  to  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  of  public  recreation; 
.-vnd  (5)  that  portion  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  constructing  the  project  which.  If  It  were 
construot.ed  as  a  Federal  reclamation  project. 
would  be  properly  allocable  to  functions, 
other  than  recreation  and  flsh  and  wtldlire 
enhancement,  which  are  nonreimbursable 
under  general  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
such  projects."; 

f6)  In  section  8.  by  striking  out  ".^ct  of 
August  14. 1948  (60  Stat.  1080)  "  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Flsh  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  (48  Stat.  401) ,  as  amended  (16  tJ.SC. 
661  et  seq.)": 

(7)  In  section  10.  by  striking  out  "8100.- 
000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8200- 
000.000". 

Mr.  J.^C:kSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hotise  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Jacksox. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Kuckel,  and 
Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


SCENIC   DEVELOPMENT  AND   ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATtON     OF    THE    FED- 
ERAL-AID HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 
The  Senate  resumed   the   considera- 
tion of  the  blU  (S.  2084)  to  provide  for 
scenic  development  and  road  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  Pederal-aid  highway  systems. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  to  tlie  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  hove 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President  has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
not  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Regular 
order.  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  regular 
order  has  been  called  for 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
jleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Ran- 
dolph amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  with  the  exception 
of  2  minutes.  I  shall  take  1  minute 
and  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  will  take  a  minute 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  LEOisLAitJRE  Clerk.  Strike  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  In- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following: 

Prcr'.ded  further.  That  in  the  case  of 
miinlclp.illiies  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and 
primary  systems  where  there  arc  area.s  zoned 
industrial  or  commercial  under  authority  of 
Uw  or  used  for  industrial  or  commercl.^l  pur- 
!»ses  ,ind  located  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
p^d  primary  systems,  no  agreement  between 
th?  Peoretary  of  Commerce  and  the  States 
6hil]  be  required  where  nuch  erea  Is 

III  Within  one  mile  of  a  munlclpalitv  of 
IKS  than  5.000  population; 

(Si  Within  2  miles  of  municipalities  with 
populations  of  5.000  and  not  more  than  lOO.- 

13)  Within  3  miles  of  municipalities  with 
po.iuiatlons  of  100,000  and  not  more  than 
300,000  i 

(4)  Within  4  miles  of  municipalities  with 
?3pulitlons  of  500,000  and  not  more  than 

•  .''00,000; 
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i5)  Within  5  miles  of  municipalities  with 
popuuitlons  of  more  than  1.000,000. 

,  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
nave  already  explained  the  amendment. 
«id  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  record  vote. 
Hoi'.pver,  I  was  obviously  persuaded  by 

ni!  -speeches  here  today  that  this  legisla- 
"jn  contains  some  rough  points  If 
;e  should  reject  this  bill  today,  there 

■ould  be  nothing  to  send  to  the  House 
facj  that  would  be  the  end  of  this  legis- 
lation for  this  session  of  the  Congress 
^aperfect  as  it  may  be,  I  still  believe 
Jiat  we  ought  to  send  it  to  the  House 
'0  that  it  can  work  its  will  on  It. 

I  pay  my  compliments  to  my  distin- 
aiislied  friend  the  Senator  from  West 
"rginia.  with  whom  I  have  worked  long 
yid  hard.  The  Senator  has  done  an 
excellent  job  under  really  trying  cir- 
tumstances  and  difficulty. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Piesldent.  will  the 
Mnator  .yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  what 
impact  would  the  amendment  o?  the 
Senator  have  on  communities  with  a 
population  of  less  than  5,000?  We  have 
many  such  communities  in  Soutli 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  for  commimitles  with 
a  population  of  less  than  5,000.  It  is 
from  zero  to  5.000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  minute  has 
elapsed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  a  minute 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  pro- 
vides the  conditions  for  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  States  and  the  Sec- 
retaiy.  However,  it  we  should  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois to  my  amendment,  we  would  create 
UteraUy  a  no-man's  land,  or  thousands 
of  no-man's  lands  from  which  all  con- 
trols would  be  eliminated  in  municipal- 
ities and  .surrounding  suburban  areas. 
What  Is  proposed  would  completely  ne- 
gate the  amendment  which  -I  have 
offered. 

I  am  grateful  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  state  that  even  though  his 
amendment  Is  rejected,  he  will  vote  for 
the  bill  on  passage. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  my  amendment 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, did  I  understand  correctly  tliat  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  only  related  to  in- 
terstate highways? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  It  would  also  re- 
late to  primary  roads. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  would 
not  change  the  beautlflcation  features  of 
the  present  law  with  relation  to  inter- 
state highways. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  would  deal  only 
with  Industrial  and  commercial  areas 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  under- 
stood that  the  amendment  related  to  in- 
terstate highways. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  could  be  an  in- 
terstate highway  going  right  through  the 
middle  of  a  town. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  vield. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    President,    the 
amendment  would  not  relate  to  commu- 
nities under  5,000  that  are  not  incorpo- 
rated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  The  amendment 
relates  to  municipalities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  from  zero  to  5.000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  not  relate 
to  great  communities  such  as  Bethesda, 
Md..  which  is  unincorporated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for  populations  of  more  than  1 
million. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  H- 
llnola  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


from  West  Virginia  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subsU- 
tute.     I  Putting  the  question  ) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected 

The  \nCE  PRESIDENT.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  On  this  question  the  veas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  "the 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 
The  lesislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  PEARSON  .when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  MoN- 
ront:y1.  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  ''nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .    On  this  vote  I  ha\e  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas   [Mr,  Ftn,- 
BRiGHT.l    If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nav."    I  with- 
hold my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas   [Mr 
FuLBRicHT].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long!  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Akderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monhon'ey)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Citrtis).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  fMr.  BoggsJ.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Benvhett]  Is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CtJRTisI  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTT]  are  absent  on  oflidal 
business.  v 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller  1  are  neces.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  1  Mr. 

YoiTNGl  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 

SaltonstallI   is  absent  by  leave  of  the 

Senate. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
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Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  HartkeJ. 
II"  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 1  Mr.  BocGSl  la  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  If 
present  find  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
■yea  ■ 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  !Mr.  Long).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  BennettI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  SaltonstallJ, 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Scott)  would  vole  "nay." 

The  positions  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  Simpson  I  have  been 
previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nays  40,  as  follows; 

INo.  263LeE  I 
YEA.S— 44 
B:irtlett  Haycten  Muskle 

Baas  Inouye  NfLson 

Bavh  Jacl:3on  N?ubergiT 

Brew^^tor  Jordan.  N.C.         Pastore 

BurdlcH  Kennedy.  Mfuss,  Pell 

Bvrd.  W.  Va.       Kennedy.  N.Y.    Proxmirc 
Case  Long.  La.  Randolph 

Church  Mi.7"i:-Hon  Rlblcoll 

cliirK  M-inisneld  Smathers 

Dodd  McOovern  Symington 

Doiiplns  McNamara  Tydings 

Eler.'ler  .\!o:idale  Williams,  N.J. 

Oore  Montoyii  Yirb-jrough 

Oruenlns  Morse  Youns.  Ohio 

Hart 
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Aiken 
Allott 
Bible 
Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannm 

Pons 


NAYS — 40 

Harris 

Hlckenloopcr 

HvU 

Holland 

Hruska 

.lavlta 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchcl 

La-.lsche 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

.\lL-lcalf 

Morton 

Mi-.ndt 


Mtirphy 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell.  S.C- 

RusfeU.  On. 

Smltii 

Sparkman 

StciinlB 

Tftlmadqe 

Thtirmond 

Tnw.;-T 

Williams.  Del. 


NOT  VOTING— 16 
.Anderson  Long.  Mo.  Saltonstall 


Bennett 
Boggs 

Cnrtls 

Fulbrlglit 

Hartke 


MeCarthy 
MeGee 

Miller 

Monroney 

Pearson 


Scott 
Simpson 
Young,  N  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Randolph's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  VirBinia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  conforming  amendment.  On 
page  18.  lines  20  and  24.  and  on  page 
19,  hnes  1  and  2,  it  strilces  section  302 
in  its  entirety.     This  language  was  in- 


cluded in  the  original  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  landscaping  to  be  paid  from 
highway  trust  funds.  Since  the  bill  fi- 
nances the  program  from  the  general 
fund,  section  302  is  no  longer  relevant  or 
appropriate,  and  I  move  that  It  be 
stricken. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conforming 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virglna  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Ken- 
.NEDY  of  New  York  in  Uie  chain.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desic  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  behalf  of  my.self, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Moh- 
PHYl  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong)  .  and  aste  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK.  On  page  9. 
line  24,  following  the  word  "States"  in- 
sert the  following: 

Whenever  he  detennlnes  It  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  the  Secretary  may  suspend, 
for  such  periods  as  he  deems  necessary,  the 
application  of  this  subsection  to  a  State. 

On  page  14.  line  21.  following  the  word 
"State"  insert  the  following: 

Whenever  he  determines  It  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  the  Secretary  may  suspend, 
for  such  periods  as  he  deems  necessary,  the 
application  of  this  tubsecUon  to  a  State. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  As  he  well  knows,  the 
bill  wlrich  was  reported  by  tlie  commit- 
tee provided  that  in  the  event  a  State 
found  itself  unable,  for  legal  or  consti- 
tutional reasons,  to  come  into  compli- 
ance by  January  1.  1968.  the  language 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  would  pro- 
vide that:  . 

Whenever  he — that  Is  the  Secretary— de- 
termines it  to  be  In  the  public  interest,  the 
Secretary  may  suspend  for  such  periods  as 
he  determines  necessiiry  the  application  of 
this  subsection  to  a  State. 


Mr.  President,  the  same  grace  period 
was  provided  in  title  II  of  the  bill.  If 
for  some  reason  the  State  could  not  come 
into  compliance  there  is  a  grace  period 
to  give  the  State  the  opportunity  to  come 
into  compliance. 

The  amendment  which  was  adopted 
yesterday,  which  reduced  the  penalty 
from  the  full  100  percent  of  an  appro- 
priation or  apportionment  to  10  percent, 
left  this  language  out.  I  assume  this  was 
an  inadvertence.  I  therefore  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  whether  he 
Will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  we  did  not  retain  the  language 
was  that  we  had  cut  the  penalty  from 
100  percent  to  10  percent.    Frankly,  this 


is  not  an  overriding  issue  with  me.  and 
I  am  ihere:orc  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators vield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  RAIiDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  Eunendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  send  to  tlie 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

TITLE  IV 

Section  401.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
constructed  to  authorize  private  property  to 
be  taken  or  the  reasonable  use  or  enjoyment 
restricted  by  such  talcing  or  restriction  to; 
the  public  uses  provided  for  In  this  Act  with- 
out just  compensation  being  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
30  seconds  to  say  that  this  is  a  re- 
statement of  the  principles  laid  down  In 
article  V  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  trust  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  will  accept  It. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  that  the 
just  compensation  features  of  the  Sen- 
ate Ijill  2084  are  clear  and  conclu.sive 
on  this  point:  but  it  is  a  restatement,  snd 
I  agree,  and  jom  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois in  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
d  substitute. 
The   amendment   to   the   amendment 

was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  asi: 

to  have  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  11.  begtoning  with  line  11,  stijie 
the  following  language:  "Except  as  proviaw 
herein,  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  a  reduction  m  standarti 
established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-. ?• 
or  under  applicable  State  laws"  and  Inser 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Except   as    provided    herein,   nothing  i^ 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  permit 
reduction    in    standards    established    una" 
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applicable  State  laws.  Nothing  m  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  permit  a  reduction 
m  standards  established  on  the  erection  of 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  m  zones  other 
than  OS  provided  by  Public  Law  85-767.' 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
rr.yself  5  minutes. 

If  I  ma;-.  I  would  like  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  manager  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  also  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Neubercer. 

In  speaking  on  the  bill  when  It  was 
taken  up,  I  noted  that  In  committee  I 
had  offered  an  amendment  which  was 
defeated.  The  pui-pose  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  maintain  the  strict  stand- 
ards applicable  to  the  Interstate  System 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85- 
767, 

May  I  state  what  those  standards  were 
and  are? 

The  standards  with  respect  to  the 
tj-pe  of  sign,  number,  lighting,  and  so 
forth,  on  the  Interstate  System  could  be 
determined  by  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  It  was  provided  also  that 
signs  could  be  erected  only  in  two  areas 
on  the  Interstate  System.  The  two 
areas  in  which  signs  could  be  erected 
were  these:  One  was  within  the  limits 
of  a  municipality:  and,  second,  areas 
which  on  September  21,  1959,  had  been 
estHblished  as  industrial  or  commercial. 
The  above  are  the  standards  applicable 
to  the  Interstate  System  under  Public 
Law  85-787. 

The  amendment  which  has  just  been 
adopted,  and  one  which  I  think  should 
not  have  been  adopted — now  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can 
provide  standards  for  signs  both  upon  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  prtaiarj-  sys- 
tem. 

Section  ie>  is  open-ended  because  it 
enables  the  legislatures  of  the  States  to 
zone  whatever  areas  their  legislatures 
may  designate  as  commercial  and  indus- 
trial, upon  which  advertisements  may 
be  established. 

Because  of  this  open-ended  feature,  I 
believed  the  last  amendment  should  not 
have  been  adopted  by  giving  the  Secre- 
tary larger  authority. 

The  open-end  provision  enabling  the 
establishment  of  new  zoning  area  ap- 
plies to  the  Interstate  System,  I  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  administration  when  they 
lame  before  our  committee.  I  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  called  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  we 
were  adopting  a  bill  which  permits  the 
fstension  of  advertising  on  the  Inter- 
Sate  System,  now  limited  to  two  areas. 
We  are  now  opening  up  to  advertising 
the  great  Interstate  System,  with  its  41  - 
000  miles  coursing  through  open  coun- 
uy.  to  the  decision  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures to  establish  areas  upon  which  ad- 
vertising may  be  established.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  know  this. 

My  judgment  is  that  whatever  we  do 
*itli  the  primary  system,  we  should  pre- 
«rve  and  assure  a  beautiful  Interstate 
oystem.  It  v.-ill  not  be  done  under  this 
™i.  and  this  should  be  known. 

My  amendment  is  offered  to  mahitain 
■he  character  of  the  Interstate  System, 


as  was  fought  for  under  the  leadership  of 
the  iate  Richard  Neuberger  and  Thomas 
KucHEL,  and  then  Senator  Neuberger 
after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.      Mr.   President,    I 
yield  back  any  time  I  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  1  would 
like  to  hear  some  response  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  made  a  very  persuasive  argu- 
ment. 1  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
manager  of  the  bill  or  other  colleagues  on 
the  committee  comment  on  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  or  are 
they  wilUng  to  rest  their  case  on  the 
merits  of  his  argiunent?  As  of  now  I 
am  going  to  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  unless  some  Senator  shows  me 
some  reason  why  1  should  not. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  for  that  piupose? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  time  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  .Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  such  time  as  has  been  allotted 
to  me  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
to  develop  an  understanding  on  mv  part 
as  to  exactly  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper  1. 

Language  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky was  introduced  in  committee,  but 
was  introduced  to  apply  to  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  it  then  stood  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  provided  in  the  committee 
bill  which  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 
The  language  involved  has  been  amended 
by  the  amendment  just  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  in  the 
light  of  the  amendment  which  was  just 
auopted. 

As  I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
Senator,  it  is  that  for  an  open  period  in 
the  future,  after  the  legislatures  have 
once  acted,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary,  to  zone,  the  legislatures  can 
subsequently,  as  he  understands  the  bill 
now  pendinct.  rezone  new  industrial  areas 
on  the  Interstate  System. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   I  shall  be  glad  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  is  that  under  the  bill,  even 
as  it  has  just  been  amended,  he  feels 
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that  after  there  has  been  a  zoning  of  the 
Interstate  System,  by  the  legislatures, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
the  legislatures  could  reopen  the  ques- 
tion in  the  future  to  rezone  and  include 
new  areas  on  the  Interstate  System  in 
industrial  and  commercial  zones 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  My  amendment  is 
much  simpler. 

Public  Law  85-767,  providing  for  the 
control  of  advertising  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  enacted  in  1958 
chieny.  Tliat  bill  was  under  t!ic  leader-^ 
sliip  of  the  late  Senator  Richard  Neu- 
berger, and  Senator  Thom  -.s  Kuchel  and 
Senator  Cotton.  We  remember  the  tre- 
mendous battle  at  tiie  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  that  legislation. 

The  legislation  provided  for  FedcraJ 
standards  relating  to  the  signs— their 
number.  lighting,  and  so  forth.  It  is  the 
same  language  that  we  have  in  the  bill 
concerning  physical  characteristics  of 
signs  erected  upon  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

The  act  provided  also  that  no  signs 
should  be  erected  upon  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  witli  the  exception  of 
two  areas.  One  area  was  within  the  city 
limits  of  municipalities.  I  read  from  the 
act. 

First,  it  provides  that  the  prohibition 
of  advertising,  "shall  not  apply  to  those 
segments  of  the  Interstate  System  which 
transverse  commercial  or  industrial  zones 
within  the  presently  existinc  boundaries 
of  incorporated  municipalities  wherein 
the  use  of  real  property  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  System  Is  subject  to  municipal 
regulation  or  control" — that  is.  v.ithm  a 
municipality. 

It  established  another  area  in  which 
advertising  could  be  established. 
And  I  read : 

Or  which  transverse  other  areas  where  the 

land  use — 


This  is  the  Important  language — 
!is  of  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  Is  clearly 
established   by   State   law   as    Industrial   or 

commercial. 

Under  existing  law  affecting  or  ap- 
plying to  Interstate  Highway  Systems, 
advertising  is  limited  to  these  two  areas. 

How  does  the  ponding  bill  change  these 
standards  for  the  Interstate  Hlshway 
System?  The  amendment  which  has  just 
been  adopted  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  regulate  the  type  of  ad- 
vertising in  municipalities — on  the  Inter- 
state System— although  the  advertising 
In  the  commercial  and  industrial  zones 
of  a  municipality  could  not  be  prohibited. 

But  the  bill  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion and  reported  by  the  subcommittee. 
and  now  about  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  goes  much  further  with  respect 
to  the  Interstate  System. 

It  would  permit  the  State  legislature 
from  now  on  to  add  zones  along  its  41.000 
miles,  wherever  they  saw  fit.  and  open 
them  to  advertising. 

I  supported  the  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  primary  system  because  its  char- 
acteristics differ  from  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Advertising  on  the  primary  svstem 
has  been  long  established.  The  system 
passes  through  communities,  where  ad- 
vertising is  necessary.  I  believe  we  made 
a  mistake   In  accepting  the  Randolph 
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amendment  and  authorizing  the  control 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  41.000  miles  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  being  established  for  defense,  and 
for  inter.stnte  travel.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  90  percent  of  the  costs.  No 
vested  advcrtlsin?  richts  existed  prior 
to  its  construction.  It  transverses  open 
country.  Why  should  it  be  opened  up 
for  additional  advertising  as  the  bill 
would  permit? 

This  is  the  contradiction  of  the  bill. 
Imposing  controls  on  the  primary  system 
and  relaxing  controls  on  the  Interstate 
System  This  I  nrcued  in  committee.  I 
have  discussed  the  contradiction  with 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Commerce  admits  that  what  I  say  is  cor- 
rect, that  new  areas  on  the  Interstate 
can  be  opened  to  advertising.  He  did  say 
and  correctly  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  VirKinia  were 
adopted,  as  it  has  been  adopted,  it  would 
provide  additional  controls  on  the  size 
of  .signs  within  zones  on  the  Interstate 
System.  Bur,  I  malce  the  point  that  we 
are  opening  up  tiie  Interstate  System  to 
additional  advert i.-jing. 

Mr.  MUSKIK.  I  am  still  not  certain 
that  I  understand  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  means. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  probably  my 
fault. 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  It  Is  itrobably  my  fault 
I  should  lilce  to  narrow  the  area  of  his 
approach. 

First,  I  should  like  to  examine  with 
more  precision  what  the  Senator  believes 
and  what  I  understand  the  bill  does. 

There  is  language,  which  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows.  I  submitted ,  and  which  is  a 
part  of  the  bill,  to  the  ellect  that  the 
standards  whicli  have  been  adopted  in 
the  States  which  have  complied  under 
existing  inw  shall  not  be  le.ss  strict  than 
*hey  are  under  the  aereement  which  im- 
plement that  compliance.     So  with  re- 
spect to  the  25  States  that  have  complied 
under  the  present  law,  the  bill  clearly 
does  not  relax  what  has  already  been 
done. 
Mr.  COOPER.   That  is  conect. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    So  now  we  arc  talking 
about  the  othrr  25  States. 
Mr.  COnPFR.    Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, then,  that  the  Senator's  concern 
Is  not  directed  to  the  States  which  have 
complied? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  to  the  other  25 
St.ite.s.  what  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about  is  this:  He  s-iid — and  if  I  do  not 
quote  him  correctly,  the  Record  will — 
that  from  now  on  somethina  can  be  done 
to  reduce  the  standards  in  the  other 
Strifes,  and  the  Senator  .seems  to  be 
conc"med  that  there  is  an  open  end  in 
tei-ms  of  time.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  he  Is  concerned  about  that 
point  ? 

Mr  COOPER.  Yes.  I  merely  stated 
what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  bill  clearly  pro- 
vides that  effective  control  means  that 
after  .Januai-y  1.  1968.  such  signs  shall 
be  controlled.  Moreover,  on  page  11.  line 
17,  the  bill  provides  that  in  the  States 
which  have  cooperated  with  the  Secre- 


tary, signs  which  do  not  comform  must 
be  removed  by  July  1,  1970.  1  do  not 
see  the  basis  for  the  Senator's  concern 
that  there  is  an  open  end  in  terms  of 
time. 

We  talked  all  this  over 


Mr.  COOPER 
in  committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  never  understood  it 
there:  I  thought  I  would  try  to  under- 
.-itand  it  here. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  will  admit,  will  he  not,  that  Stale 
legislatures,  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
bi'.I,  will  be  enabled  to  create  additional 
zones  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses both  aloni?  the  primaiT  system  and 
an  Interstate  Highway  System? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  asi-.ed  questions 
in  the  order  of  n^choo.Hinc.  so  that  I 
could  understancUnie  Senator's  \1ews.  So 
I  .should  like  t&fclear  up  the  question  of 
ouen  end  on  the  point  of  time;  then  I 
should  like  to  go  to  the  point  the  Senator 
has  just  rai.sed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI'TCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  feel  that  there  is  an  open  end 
in  terms  of  time? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Why? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Because  there  is  no 
limitation  upon  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
tures— and  we  cannot  limit  their  zoning 
powers — from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill.  The  legislature  may  create 
addltioiwl  zones  farmed  "industrial"  or 
"commercial."  on  which  advertising  may 
be  erected,  bcth  on  the  primary  ss'Stem 
and  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Maine  will 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  asree  to  that. 
Tiiere  is  nothing  In  the  bill  that  elves  a 
lepislature  that  nower.  Leeislatures have 
power.  Consress  cannot,  take  it  away 
from  them.  We  may  disp'^vee  ?s  to  what 
effect  the  actions  of  Congress  may  have 
in  that  respect,  but  basically  vc  ?i?iee 
that  legislature^  are  spverelen  bodies  and 
that,  within  certain"  limits,  they  have 
iKtwer.s  that  Cnncress  cannot  take  away 
from  them.  We  may  di'Jatrree  as  to  what 
tlip  limits  ■\vr. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  leave 
the  argument  of  generalities.  We  talked 
about  the  subject  in  committee.  There 
is  no  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  imder  the  bill  addi- 
tional zones  can  be  created  alons  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  upon  which  ad- 
vertising may  be  erecied.    I  should  like 

to  know  if  the  manager  of  the  bill 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  manager  of  the 
bill  has  yielded  time  to  me.  so  that  I  may 
try  to  clarify  this  subject  In  my  own 
mind  and  so  that  I  may  comment  on  the 
Senator's  simendment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  believes 
he  has  made  all  the  explanation  he  can, 
my  only  comment  would  be  unfavorable; 
and  I  might  conceivably  haye  a  favorable 
comment  otherwise. 

So  the  question  I  should  like  to  ask  Is: 
Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  feel 


that  a  loophole  has  been  created  In  terms 
of  time?  Referring  to  the  dates  I  have 
already  referred  to.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  closed  the  door  so  far  as  time  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  said  that  the  Inter- 
.state  Ilishway  Act  prortdcs  a  cutoff 
for  areas  upon  which  advertising  can  be 
established.  It  defines  the  areas:  First, 
those  within  municipal  limits;  second, 
other  areas  where  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial use  had  been  clearly  cstablLshcd  by 
State  law  as  of  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  act.  That  Is  the  cutoff  date 
under  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  act  has  expired. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course  it  has  ex- 
pired: but  the  standards  under  that  act 
were  established  in  1958.  The  point  I 
am  making  is  tliat  they  were  much  more 
restrictive  than  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
make  my  comments  first  and  then  let  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  comment  upon 
them,  because,  with  all  due  respect,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  giving  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  WIU  the  Senator  ask 
it  again? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  made  a  study 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  Act.  and  I  do 
not  find  anywhere  in  it  any  language 
that  can  be  construed  as  limiting  tlic 
power  of  the  legislature  to  act  at  some 
time  in  the  future  when  agreements  en- 
tered into  between  the  Slates  and  the 
highway  administrator  have  expired.  I 
can  find  nothing  that  makes  agreements 
binding  indefinitely  in  the  future. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  Stat« 
legislatures  would  violate  a  policy  that 
has  been  laid  down  and  practiced  under 
such  agreements.  But  I  cannot  find  in 
that  act  anything  that  estabhshes  a  cut- 
off date  beyond  which  future  legislatures 
cai^ot  conceivably  change  the  result  of 
the  Interstate  System  in  the  various 
States.  If  the  Senator  will  refer  me  to 
it.  I  will  consider  the  merits  of  his  argu- 
ment on  that  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
deny  the  right  of  a  State  legislature  to 
create  zones.  I  think  we  agree  upon 
that.  We  cannot  deny  the  right  of  a 
State  legislature  to  establish,  under  its 
police  powers,  zoning  areas. 

What  Congress  can  do.  and  what  it 
did,  WHS  to  say  that  if  the  States  entered 
into  agreements  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  which  the  States  would 
agree  to  establish  controls,  and  in  re- 
turn the  Federal  Government  would 
make  bonus  payments  to  the  States,  It 
would  be  a'ireed  that  advertising  could 
be  established  only  in  the  areas  which  I 
have  described,  and  as  to  which  I  quoted 
from  the  bill. 

That  is  the  point.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  entire  Interstate  Highway 
Svstem  is  not  built  in  one  stage  and  at 
one  time.  There  are  various  .segments 
The  agreements  apply  to  each  segment 
as  it  is  constructed. 

What  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  a.s  to 
the  distinction  is  that  in  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  the  establishment  oi 
advertising  was  limited  to  the  zones  de- 
fined in  the  act. 

The  legislatures  have  authority,  under 
the  pending  bill  to  create  additional  zones 
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for  advertising.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  have  control  only  over  ad- 
vertising standards. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  to  sura 
up  ray  understanding  of  the  discussion  on 
this  point  up  to  tills  moment,  under  the 
law  that  has  been  in  effect  until  it  ex- 
pired in  June,  agreements  could  be  en- 
tered into  by  complying  States  with  the 
Secretary  to  control  billboards  on  the 
Interstate  System,  and  an  exception  was 
provided  in  that  act  related  to  commer- 
cial or  industrial  zones. 

There  is  notlilng  contained  in  the  act 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  that  limits 
or  attempts  to  limit,  legally  or  Illegally, 
the  right  of  some  legislature  in  a  com- 
plj-ing  State,  at  some  indefinite  point  in 
the  future,  to  depart  from  that  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  State, 
liavhig  embarked  on  such  a  policy,  hav- 
ing entered  Into  such  an  Bgieement, 
would  depart,  or  that  a  State  legislature 
would  at  some  point  depart  from  the 
policy  laid  down  by  such  an  agreement. 
However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  to 
proWblt  it,  if  it  chooses,  after  the  agree- 
ment has  expired,  after  the  State  has 
received  its  bonus  money,  after  the  Secre- 
tary loses  any  authority  to  Impose  a 
penalty.  In  that  respect  the  existing  act 
to  which  the  Senators  amendment 
makes  reference,  and  w-hich  the  Senate 
Incorporated  by  reference,  does  nothing 
that  the  pending  bill  does  not  do  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  President.  If  t^ 
there  is  a  very  simple 


Mr.  COOPER. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY. 
Senator  will  yield 
explanation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
simple  explanation,  I  should  welcome  it 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  even 
a  man  who  is  not  versed  In  the  law  and 
who  has  a  strange  background  for  being 
a  Member  of  this  august  body  under- 
stands this. 

What  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  is  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
rules  laid  down  under  Public  Law  8.5-767 
Here  more  restrictive  than  the  rules  that 
would  be  contained  in  the  pending  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  lose  the  Senator  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  not 
lost  me.  I  am  right  with  him,  but  I 
disagree  with  him  to  this  point. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  pending  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  the  legislature 
may  sit  down  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and.  under  certain  circumstances 
«ay  Institute  new  areas  along  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  designate 
them  as  commercial,  and,  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  this  law,  it  can- 
not be  changed. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  would  be 
weakening  the  bill  by  eliminating  this 
language. 

I  stpnd  with  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
irom  Kentucky.  I  agree,  as  I  did  in  the 
tieginning,  that  this  language  should  be 
Placed  back  in  the  bill.  I  believe  that 
11  the  Senator  looks  at  it.  not  in  the 
spirit  of  disagreement,  but  from  the 
Practic.nl  approach,  he  will  find  that  it 
IS  proper  language. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
agree with  EHmost  evei-ything  that  the 
Senator  ha^  said.  Including  his  state- 
ment that  i  have  entered  into  the  dis- 
cussion in  al  spirit  of  disagreement. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  mean  that. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  I  was  trjing  to  work 
out  an  understanding  upon  which  we 
could  base  an  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment. However,  beJore  doing  so,  we 
must  know  what  the  amendment  means. 
The  comments  of  the  Senator  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  immedi- 
ate point  that  we  were  discussing.  Un- 
der the  law  which  expired  last  June, 
there  was  a  cut-off  date  which  precluded 
any  further  action  by  legislatures  or  the 
Secretary  beyond  that  cut-off  date  in  the 
way  of  adding  new  zones. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

That  provision  is  not  contained  in  the 
present  law.  Simply  Referring  to  it  in 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  not  going  to 
place  it  in  the  old  law,  and  It  is  not  going 
to  place  it  In  this  law,  because  it  does 
not  exist. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
incorporate  a  law  by  reference — and  I 
shall  yield  in  a  moment — and  the  only 
language  contained  in  the  bill  is  that 
reference,  we  should  understand  what 
that  reference  is. 
Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr.  President,  may  I 

say 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
finish?  It  is  more  important  to  know  all 
the  details;  and  the  details  here  are  con- 
siderable, concerning  what  we  Incorpo- 
rate in  the  bill.  There  are  details  that 
we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  in 
the  Senate.  There  are  things  which 
have  not  been  considered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  or  by  the  committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  hauling 
into  the  act  by  this  reference.  This  was 
never  a  part  of  the  bill.  It  was  suggested 
In  the  coramittee.  However,  I  do  not 
know  what  we  would  be  hauling  into  the 
bill  by  this  reference.  We  would  be  haul- 
ing toto  the  bill  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  that  the  old  law  is  more  strict 
than  this  law.  However.  I  have  not  yet 
been  satisfied  that  the  old  law  is  more 
strict.  If  it  is.  in  a  desirable  way,  we 
will  buy  it.  What  we  want  to  know  is 
what  we  are  buying. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  explain  this  more  fully. 
I  explained  it  in  the  committee  on  two 
occasions.  We  discussed  the  amendment 
in  the  subcommittee. 

I  offered  the  amendment  in  the  full 
committee.  It  was  rejected.  I  explained 
it  as  fully  at  that  time  as  I  have  ex- 
plained it  today. 

I  have  discussed  with  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
the  amendment,  and  he  understands  it. 
I  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He 
understood  it     He  said  that  he  agreed 


that  It  would  permit  Uie  creation  of  addi- 
tional zones  upon  which  advertising  could 
be  established.  He  had  no  difflcultv  in 
understanding  it.  I  discussed  it  with 
Mr.  Boyd  and  with  Mi-.  Bridwell.  They 
both  understood  it  and  agreed  that  this 
bill  would  enable  the  inclusion  of  addi- 
tional zoning  areas  on  the  Interstate 
System. 

I  say  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment, that  no  cutoff  date  is  established 
In  the  old  law.  Public  Law  85-767,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  future  legis- 
latures from  establishing  zoning,  that  if 
he  were  correct,  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  Acl  respecting  adver- 
tising would  be  a  nullity.  If  the  Sen- 
ator's argtmient  were  correct,  we  would 
not  have  had  our  tremendous  debate  on 
this  matter  in  1958.  1959.  and  in  1961, 
when  it  was  difficult  even  to  secure  an 
extension  of  the  act.  Everjbody  knew 
what  the  debate  meant. 

The  Senator  remembers  the  fights 
over  efforts  to  obtain  additional  zones  In 
which  advertising  could  be  established 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  which 
were  usually  defeated. 

This  bill  would  make  provision  for 
additional  areas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
those  wlio  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Woi'ks  to  follow  the  de- 
tails of  the  discussion. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  which  section  of  the  current 
bill  he  is  referring.  Is  it  section  'e)  on 
page  11.  lines  11  to  13? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  be  section  <ei , 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  introduced  a  substi- 
tute to  section  <ei  which  we  debated  all 
afternoon  and  finally  agreed  to.  This 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  ad- 
dressing his  criticism  to  the  original  text 
of  section  (e) ,  or  to  the  section  as 
amended? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Both,  because  both 
ejcempt  from  the  prohibitions  against 
advertising  such  zones  as  may  be  estab- 
lished In  the  future  under  authority  of 
State  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  me.  at  least,  if  the  Senator  would 
point  out  the  specific  language  m  sec- 
tion (e)  on  page  11  which  in  his  judg- 
ment permits  further  industrial  zoning 
along  the  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  have  to  read 
the  language  adopted  today.  This  Is  In 
the  new  section  le).  and  I  .shall  read  it, 
in  order  to  note  the  reason: 

Orderly  and  ertecttve  display  of  outdoor 
advertising,  while  remaining  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  whose  size,  lighting  and  spacing 
Is  to  be  determined  by  agreement  isetween 
the  several  States  and  the  Secretary — 

Thus  far  I  have  been  talking  about 
only  the  physical  characteristics  of  signs 
that  may  be  controlled.  The  section 
provides  also  that  signs  may  be  erected 
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and  maintained  within  660  feet  of  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  within 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and 
Primary  Systems,  and  this  is  the  impor- 
tant language: 

Wlilch  are  zoned  inditetrtal  or  corr.mercia! 
under  authority  of  State  law.  or  In  unzoned 
commercial  or  industrial  areas  aa  ina7  be 
determined  Dy  aprpement  between  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  SecTBtary. 

The  authority  is  prospective.  It  pro- 
vides that  If  in  the  future,  legislatures 
create  additional  zones,  commercial  and 
Industrial,  upon  the  Interstate  System, 
In  such  arcn.s,  then,  advertising  could  be 
established. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  WotUd  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  required 
for  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  he  has  no  author- 
ity to  deny  advertising  in  areas  zoned 
under  authority  of  State  law.  Such  au- 
thority, according  to  the  statement  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  applies  to  the 
last  section.  In  unzoned  commercial  or 
industrial  areas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    No;  he  has  author- 
ity with  the  States  to  control  signs  in  the 
industrial   and   commercial   areas. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Only  the  type  of  signs. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    The  size  and  spac- 
ing of  signs. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Is  it  the  type  of  signs? 
Mr.   RANDOLPH.     Yes.   the   type  of 
si<;ns. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Not  the  establishment 
of  srzns  but  the  U-vc  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Not  the  establishment 
of  signs. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest a  few  moments  to  simi  up  my  im- 
derstandlng  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment on  this  question  of  cutoCf  In  time. 
I  have  already  read  to  the  Senate  the 
pertinent  sections  of  the  blU  pending 
before  us.  which  reads  that  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1988,  such  controls  must  be  im- 
posed in  States  where  the  act  is  effec- 
tive—.ind  it  can  be  ineffective  only  If 
the  States  refuse  to  comply,  and  risk  the 
loss  of  10  percent  of  their  Federal  aid 
money. 

So  when  the  act  becomes  effective,  it 
must  become  effective  as  of  January  1. 
1968.  Any  asreements  between  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  States  thereafter  are 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Secretary.  If  the  States  should 
thereafter,  notwithstanding  whatever 
action  they  may  have  taken  before  that 
date,  undertake  action  to  open  up  ad- 
jacent to  the  Interstate  System  new  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  zones,  they 
could  do  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  required  by 
the  amendment  adopted  this  afternoon. 
The  Senator  Ivora  Kcr.tucky  has 
spoken  of  the  fact  that  representatives 
of  the  Dopartmen;  v.lth  whom  hetpoke 
agreed  with  him.  If  they  did  so,  they  did 
so  before  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment adopted  th's  rfternocn.  I  should 
not  be  prepared  to  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  c.Tect  of  the  pending  bill  before  this 
pmcndnient  was  adopted;  but  certainly 
the    amendment    which    we   have   now 


adopted  places  the  control  of  any  relaxa- 
tion or  any  proposed  relaxation  in  tl'^e  fu- 
ture in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Finally,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 
my  questions  directed  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  who  is  completely  sin- 
cere and  honest  In  his  view,  that  I  can 
find  nothing  in  the  current  law,  which 
he  would  incorporate  by  reference,  which 
would  correct  the  problem  as  it  exists, 
because  there  was  no  cutoff  date  in  the 
law  that  expired  last  June  which  would 
deal  with  the  problem  he  has  raised. 
Indeed,  the  cutoff  dates  in  the  pending 
bill  are  more  eSectlve  than  anythinj; 
found  In  the  law  that  expired  last  June. 

One  final  point.  The  Senator  incor- 
porated by  reference  the  standards  re- 
quirements of  the  old  law. 

Those  are  not  all  more  strict  than 
those  in  the  pending  measure.  Let  me 
read  one.    I  read  from  the  act: 

Signs  erected  or  maintained  ptirsuant  to 
authorization  or  permitted  under  State  law. 
and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  national  policy 
and  standards  of  this  section,  advenislns 
activities  being  co.iducted  at  a  location 
within  12  miles  of  tne  poliit..,at  which  such 
signs  are  located. 

This  Is  not  permitted  under  the  pend- 
ing bill  It  is  permitted  under  the  old 
l:.w.  and  I  submit  that  that  is  a  less  strict 
provision  than  the  measure  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  1  do  not  know  what 
other  provisions  in  the  old  law  we  might 
have  .second  thoughts  about,  should  we 
incorporate  it  by  reference  afi  the  Sena- 
tor sugeests 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MUSKJE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.     In  the  language  of 
the  bill  which  wns  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, there  is  protection  against  the 
point  the  Senator  has  refered  to.  I  be- 
lieve.    It  reads,  "permit  a  reduction  in 
standards,"    In  other  words,  the  stand- 
ards cannot  be  more  lenient. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.     Than  the  old   law. 
Mr.  MURPHY.    That  is  correct 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  hp.ve  just  read  a  sec- 
tion of  the  old  law  which  is  a  reduction 
of  the  standards  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MtnRPHY.  The  language  in  the 
original  bill  would  not  permit  reduction 
of  st.andard3. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  would  if  we  incor- 
porate it  by  reference. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  No. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  When  we  incorporate 
ii  by  reference.  It  becomes  a  part  of  this 
measure.  The  language  to  which  the 
Senat.ji  refers  was  written  into  the  bill 
without  the  prevision  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  If  we  include 
the  language  advoc.-ited  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage the  Senator  hns  just  read  viM  be 
different  tlian  it  was  without  that  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  mean  to  try 
the  Senators  patience. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senatcr  is  not  try- 
ing my  patience. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  where  it  reads 
"nothing  in  this  section  fhall  be  con- 
strued to  pci-mit  a  reduction  in  the 
standards."  the  strictest  standards  In 
Public  Law  85-767  are  guaranteed.    Any- 


thing less  stringent  is  not  permitted,  in 
the  bill  which  came  from  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  words  "nothing  in 
this  section"  mean  something  different 
when  the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  in  the  bill  than  when  it  is 
not  in  the  bill.  The  effect  is  different. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Now  I  am  confused. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  no  more  confused  than  I 
was  during  the  discussion  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  That  is  another  reason 
why  I  cannot  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  debate.  I  will  stand  on  the 
statement  I  have  made,  that  the  stand- 
ards for  physical  characteristics  of  signs 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretai-y  of 
Commerce.  IX  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  standards  relating  to  size, 
lighting,  cannot  be  less  tlian  they  are 
under  the  old  act.  My  amendment  in- 
tends, first,  that  all  signs  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  as  provided  under 
the  old  act — that  is,  their  physical  char- 
acteristics— shall  t>e  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

The  second  point  of  my  amendment  is 
that  it  could  not  permit  as  the  bill  doc.*, 
the  erection  of  advertising  in  additional 
zones  or  areas  created  by  State  legisla- 
tures along  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 

I  say  this  witli  the  greatest  courtesy, 
but  some  diversions  have  been  made  in 
the  debate.  We  know  that  under  the 
present  act,  signs  cannot  be  established 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  ex- 
cept in  two  instances.  The  first  is  with- 
Ui  municipalities,  and  the  second  is  in 
areas  which  were  established  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  act.  My  amend- 
ment would  preserve  those  limitations. 
The  pending  bill  would  permit  addilionftl 
areas. 

So  far  as  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem is  concerned,  the  bill  is  not  as  re- 
strictive as  the  old  law.  It  opens  up  the 
Intcrstat*  Highway  System  to  advertis- 
ing. The  Senate  should  know  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  it  opened  up.  That  is 
why  I  have  offered  my  amendment,  and 
why  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Kentuckj' 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
moment.  I  believe  that  I  personify  con- 
fusion more  confounded  minute  by 
minute  and,  therefore,  if  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  help  me  by  discus- 
sing the  problem  hypotlietically  with  me. 
I  would  appreciate  it. 
I  get  in  my  car  in  Washin<:ton.  DC 
-  after  the  bill  is  paared,  assuming  in  its 
present  form  without  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  dri^-e  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  S>-stcm  most  of  the  way  to  Port- 
land, Oreg-  I  wish  to  know,  if  the  bill 
is  passed  In  its  present  form,  without  the 
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Senator's  amendment,  whether  any  State 
along  the  way,  through  its  legislature, 
after  passage  of  this  bill,  could  pass  leg- 
islation zoning  some  of  the  wide  open 
spaces  on  that  highway  which  are  not  at 
pre-sent  zoned? 

Mr,  COOPER.  It  could,  under  the 
language  of  section  <.ei.  The  legisla- 
ture could  create  additional  zones  for 
industrial  and  conunercial  purposes,  or 
desiL'nate  other  areas  which  would  be 
eligible  for  the  establishment  of  adver- 
tising. By  reason  of  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted  this  afternoon  can 
come  under  that,  and  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  control  the  physical 
chai  acteristics  of  advertising  in  such 
are.ts.  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  actual 
establishment  of  advertising  in  addi- 
tional areas  about  which  the  Senator 
Irom  Oregon  has  raised  his  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  could  not  stop  the 
erection  of  signs.  He  could  require  only 
that  the  signs  be  of  a  certain  size.  Is 
that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
.'ect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  would  happen  if 
signs  were  erected  contrary  to  his  recom- 
mendations as  to  size? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Secretary  could 
exercise  the  10-percent  penalty  and 
coulcy  withhold  money  from  the  State. 
M/  morse.  Next,  do  I  correctly 
uooerstand  that  the  Senator  is  saying 
lAat  that  would  be  a  weakening  of  the 
law  of  1958,  in  that  it  would  result  in 
signs  being  put  up  in  areas  where,  under 
the  law  of  1958,  signs  could  not  be  put 
up? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  my  contention  and  my  position. 
I  believe  that  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  or  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  or  both,  what  their  ariswer  is  to 
that  question.  So  far  as  I  am  •bnccrned, 
this  is  the  nub  of  the  issue.  I  thought 
we  would  be  enacting  a  bill  today  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  too.  from  clutter- 
tag  up  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
'rith  signs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
bin,  if  enacted  today— and  we  hope  to 
pass  it  today— would  not  allow  the  clut- 
tering up  of  the  landscape  along  the  In- 
terstate S.vstem.  as  indicated  by  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
bill,  as  it  so  states.  It  is  important  to 
realize  that  the  nub  was  not  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us,  but  it  was  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  and  which 
'•as  adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  to  40, 
Mr,  MORSE.  Which  I  voted  for. 
Mr.  R.ANDOLPH.  Yes.  That  wPs  the 
erux  of  this  debate.  We  saw, by  the 
closeness  of  the  vote  how  much  of  a"  fight 
It  uas.  That  amendment  was  opposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Let  me 
say  most  emphatically  that  my  amrnd- 
ment.  which  was  adopted  44  to  40.  re- 

stiict.s  and  forecloses  any  possibility 

wd  I  underscore  those  words — of  the 
^  of  strip  zoning  for  signs  envisaged 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  taking 
Place  if  his  amendment  Is  not  adopted. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  also  that  ad- 
■ertlsing  on  the  Interstate  Highway  S.vs- 
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tem  could  come  about  only  where  there 
was  a  commercial  or  industrial  zone,  and 
then  only  when  there  was  an  agreement 
between  the  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  penalty  is  written  into 
tlie  bill.  Even  with  the  amendment  and 
the  good  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, it  is  possible  that  his  amenoment, 
as  worded,  might  even  authorize  the 
bonuses  to  the  States  which  have  not 
received  bonuses.  Tliere  is  a  question 
implied  in  the  legislation  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  I  have  labored  diligently  on  this 
proposed  legislation.  We  considered  the 
matter  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
committee.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
changed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
That  is  why  we  took  tJie  time  to  probe 
the  mind — and  it  is  a  very  fine  mind— 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

However.  I  wish  to  have  a  good  bill. 
I  have  worked  hard  to  bring  a  good  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have  leaned 
over  backward  to  offer  amendments  on 
behalf  of  the  administration.  In  offer- 
ing them.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  do 
to  bring  in  a  bill  on  which  the  House 
can  work  its  will  and  bring  forth  a  meas- 
ure to  final  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much— 
and  I  say  this  kindly— that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  in  the  last  minutes  of 
this  debate,  after  2  days,  biings  in  the 
pending  amendment.  I  repeat,  my 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  44  to  40,  restricts  and  forecloses  any 
possibility  of  problems  arising  of  the  kiiid 
envisaged  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  ask  one  more 
question,  and  then  I  am  through,  be- 
cause no  one  has  greater  admiration  for 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia than  I,  not  only  on  this  piece  of 
proposed  legislation,  but  also  on  other 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
damage,  if  any,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  do  to  the  biU  in  its  present  form, 
as  it  now  lies  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  sUted  that 
I  believe  it  might  extend  by  referral,  re- 
enact  the  old  law.  That  is  a  possibility. 
In  counseling  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Musicie)  at  this  point,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
bonuses  could  be  e.xtended. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  effects  wiilch  would  be  pre- 
dictable and  could  be  identified  in  a 
hasty  review  of  the  old  law.  but  there 
are  some  effects  which  one  could  not 
properly  predict  without  taking  the  old 
law  and  sitting  down  side  by  side  with 
thf  new  law,  to  get  the  net  effect  of 
molding  these  two  laws  together.  This 
would  Involve  not  only  the  section  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
directed  his  attention,  but  also  other  sec- 
tions which  are  involved  in  the  problem 
which  he  has  described.  The  old  law  was 
worked  out  on  the  "carrot"  principle, 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  SUtes  Into 
compliance  with  the  Incentive  to  accom- 
plLsh  certain  targets  which  were  spelled 
out.    The  present  law  is  mandatory. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  uses  a  different 
technique  and  a  different  compulsion.  It 
sets  up  slightly  different  targets  but  not. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  any 
relaxed  targets  so  far  as  the  Int<;rstate 
Highway  System  is  concerned. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr,  MORSE.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  shall  then  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  I  am  speaking  with  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  details  of  the  law.  I 
know  the  objectives  that  we  wish  to  pro- 
tect, but  fears  have  been  raised  in  the 
minds  of  many,  in  whispered  conversa- 
tions, and  we  do  not  wish  to  do  anything 
in  the  Senate  this  afternoon  which  in 
any  way  would  endanger  the  objective 
of  beautifying  the  Interstate  Hiehwa;. 
System.  Therefore,  my  question  is  this": 
We  must  go  to  conference  with  the 
House,  anyway,  must  we  not? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  always  possible 
that  a  confei'ence  will  be  necessary  on 
such  legislation  as  this :  and  I  have  in  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  the  prorision 
in  the  original  bill.  The  administration 
has  come  forward  with  this  proposal  be- 
cause it  foiuid  it  was  bad  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment is  not  in  the  House  bill.  There  is 
no  House  bill  yet. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No.  The  House 
committee  is  in  executive  session,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  subcommittee  is 
now  working  on  a  committee  print  which 
closely  parallels  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion on  the  comments  made  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  and  Maine? 
How  could  there  be  brought  in  the  law 
that  expired  on  June  30, 1965?  Both  Sen- 
tors  have  stated  that  this  may  be  bring- 
ing a  bonus  into  those  25  Slates,  but  the 
law  expired  on  June  30. 1S65. 

Mr.  MLTSKIE.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky ; 

Nothing  in  tills  section  shail  be  construed 
to  permit  a  reduction  In  standards  estab- 
lished on  the  erection  of  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  in  zones  other  than  as  provided  by 
Public  Law  83-767. 

By  reference  this  incorporates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  law,  which  I  have  not 
completely  identified.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  identify  it.  So  I  would 
not  presume  to  say  to  the  Senator 
whether  or  not  it  would  have  that  effect, 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  old  law  could  be  reenacted 
by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  we  enact  Its  provi- 
sions, we  do  not  know  what  we  are  pull- 
ing In  from  the  old  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  hesi- 
tate to  go  over  these  matters,  but  some 
of  the  arguments  made — and  I  say  this 
with  great  respect  for  my  friends — 
astound  me.  I  give  the  Senate  an  ex- 
ample. The  Senator  from  Maine  has 
suggested  that  I  may  be  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  reenact  the  old 
law. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  wUI  per- 
mit me.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  was  going  to  say  what  the 
Senator  said.  It  was  that  my  amend- 
ment might  bring  the  bonus  system  into 
effect,  which  would  mean  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  old  law.  He  said  that  it 
could  happen  because  I  mentioned  by 
reference  Public  Law  85-767. 

Let  me  read  what  the  committee  did. 
This  Is  what  the  committee  stated.  I 
refer  to  page  H.  line  11,  of  the  commit- 
tee substitute: 

Except  as  provided  herein,  nettling  In  this 
section  shall  be  con£trued  to  permit  a  re- 
duction in  stancUirds  established  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  85-7*17  or  under  appltc:it)le 
State  laws. 

It  Is  the  committee's  language.  All  I 
have  said  is  that  nothins  .shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  a  reduction  in  stand- 
ard.s — and  that  reference  to  standards 
relates  to  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  standards,  that  is,  signs  and  dis- 
plays— other  than  as  provided  in  Public 
Law  85-767.  The  standards  provided  in 
the  old  law  are  explicit  and  very  limited. 

This  is  the  last  time  I  intend  to  speak 
on  the  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virsinja  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  No  one  has  worked 
harder,  and  no  one  has  been  more  direct, 
honest  and  fair  than  he  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  and  every  amendment.  I 
ask  him  this  question :  Under  sub.section 
'ei  is  it  not  correct  that  advertising  will 
be  permitted  on  the  Interstate  System  in 
areas  which  are  zoned  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial under  authority  of  State  law.  Is 
It  not  correct  that  this  includes  any 
zoning  which  in  future  years  may  be  de- 
clared by  a  State  as  industrial  or  com- 
mercial? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  correct;  and 
I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  such  zones,  adver- 
tising on  the  Interstate  system  may  be 
established? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes:  and  I  have  so 
stated. 

Mr  COOPER  That  is  concct.  And 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  while  he  may 
limit  and  control  the  physical  character- 
istics of  signs  in  that  area,  cannot  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  advertise- 
ments in  such  areas.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  said  earlier, 
and  I  repeat,  that  the  amendment  which 
was  adopted  this  afternoon  restricts  and 
foreclo.ses  the  kind  of  zoning  which 
seems  to  worry  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  think  that  it  is  important  here 
also  to  mention  the  old  law.  We  have 
some  17.000  miles  of  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem open  to  traffic.  The  best  indication 
that  it  was  a  bad  law  administratively  is 
the  fact  that  bonus  payments  have  been 
made  on  only  195  miles  of  the  Interstate 
System  out  of  the  total  mileage  open  to 
traffic  of  some  17,000  miles. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  that  only  25 
States  have  accepted  bonuses.  I  get  back 
to  my  Question.  This  is  the  key  question. 
I  know  the  Senator  knows  the  bill  well 
and  I  know  he  can  answer  this  question. 
My  question  is.  In  those  areas  wiiich 
may  be  zoned  in  future  years  imder  au- 
thority of  State  law.  as  commercial  and 


industrial,  can  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce prohibit  the  establishment  of  ad- 
vertisements, provided  the  advertise- 
ments meet  his  standards  relating  to 
size,  number,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    He  cannot. 

Mr.  COOPER.   He  cannot. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  j-ield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  close  the  loophole? 

Mr.  COOPER.  By  providing  the  same 
standards  that  are  applicable  under  the 
law  enacted  in  1958. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  that  foreclose 
the  State  legislatures  from  prospectively 
putting  in  a  zoning  arec  for  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  We  could  not 
foreclose  a  Slate  from  zoning  botli  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  areas.  What  it 
did  foreclose  was  the  establishment  of 
advertisements  in  those  areas,  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  just 
stated,  and  this  is'-the-  basis  of  my 
amendment,  the  bill  would  not  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  additional  indus- 
trial and  commercial  areas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
We  all  know  of  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  Interstate  System  through 
his  authorship  of  the  act. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  President  will  recall  that  perhaps 
my  most  fruitful  years  in  the  Senate 
were  during  the  sponsorship  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  Act.  I  worked  very 
closely  with  the  late  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Senator  Richard  Neuberger. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  features 
of  the  law  now  under  discussion,  we  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  enactment 
of  a  law  as  strong  and  as  adequate  as 
many  desired,  and  particularly  as  he  and 
I  desired. 

It  has  been  proved  inadequate  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  That  is 
acknowledged.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  but  we  cannot 
foreclose  the  future. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  very  necessity  of 
change,  the  certainty  of  change,  pre- 
vents foreclosing  the  future.  The  entire 
interstate  highway  program  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  States  have 
the  power  of  initiation.  The  Feder.il 
Government  has  the  power  of  approval 
or  disapproval.  This  applies  with  re- 
spect to  the  location  of  the  highway,  the 
design  standards  of  the  highway,  the 
number,  of  access  points,  and  the  num- 
ber of  egi-ess  points. 

It  is  provided  that  after  an  interstate 
highway  has  been  allocated,  and  has 
been  approved,  and  the  nimiber  of  ac- 
cess and  egress  points  ag;reed  upon,  the 
State  cannot  add  an  additional  access 
point  except  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  is  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  power  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  rest  with  the  Fed- 
eral Goveniment,  lest  the  States  over- 
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crowd  the  system  and  thereby  create 
suicide  alleys.  The  power  to  approve 
additional  points  of  egress  and  ingress 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  certainly  of 
changing  conditions. 

The  same  principle  is  true  and  must  be 
true  with  respect  to  the  zoning  of  certain 
areas  of  oiu-  respective  States. 

Industry  is  going  to  develop.  Com- 
merce Is  goins  to  grow.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  relocate  ceitain  sections  of  the 
Interstate  System  in  order  to  accommo- 
date a  rapidly  growing,  thriving,  and 
necessary  part  of  our  future  in  commerce 
and  industry. 

I  believe  that  here  we  have  the  -afe- 
guards  of  approval  or  disapproval  in  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  for  the 
objectives  which  we  seek  in  this  enact- 
ment. 

Therefore,  although  I  am  always 
moved  with  interest  and  favorable  in- 
clination by  the  adequacy  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  with  whom  I  worlied 
initially  in  tlie  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Act.  I  feel  he  is  unduly 
concerned  because  its  flexibility  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
system  to  serve  well  our  whole  economy 
and  our  people. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  na.vs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AjkenI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
EllendebI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRtGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  GRtJENtNG].  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  tMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehnI  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montov*). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  TALMAroE]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyomiii? 
[Mr.  McGeeI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monronev]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alasla 
(Mr.  Grueninc]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis],  u 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  tMr. 
Ctotis]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bones),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller)  are  necessarily  absent.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
io.sstall)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoLTNci  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1  are  detained  on  ofScial  bus- 
iness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
It  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  1  Mr.  McGee).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr.  Tower  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).     If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ne-v  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 
Tlie  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken]  has  previously  been 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr  Boocs).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  tMr.  Saltonstall ) ,  and 
ine  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scorrl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
"S.vs  45.  as  follows: 

I  No.  264  Leg.) 
TEAS— 23 


MusklB  Rlblcoff  Thurmond 

Nelson  Robertson  Tydlnea 

Paslore  Russell.  S.C.  WUilams,  N.J. 

Feu  Siennls  Yarborough 

Randolph  Symington  Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 26 


Atken 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Boegs 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Pulbrlght 

Gruening 

Bartke 


Haydon 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 


RusseU,  Ga. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkinan 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Aiion 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksco 

Dodrt 


Dominlck  Lausche 

Douslaa  Morse 

Punaln  Morton 


Fong  Mundt 

Hart  Murpliy 

RIckenlooper  Neuberger 

Hniska  Pearson 

Ja?lt8  Prouty 

Jordan,  Idaho  Proxmlre 

Kuchel  Simpson 


Birtlelt 

Ban 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

B'ordick 

Byrd.  Va. 


NAYS— 45 
Clark 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Gore 

Harris 

Hill 

Holland 


Byrd.  W.  Va.       Inouye 
Ej'inon  Jackson 

ctiurch  Jordan,  N.C. 


Smith 
Williams,  Del. 


K<?nnedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Long.  La. 

MH^nuson 

McCloUan 

.Mclntyri' 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 


So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  time. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  15, 
line  7.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  word 
"ruins". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  1  hour  is  allotted  to  each  side 
on  each  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  remove  any  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  Senators,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  talk  for  an  hour,  or  anything  hke 
It. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  to  discuss  for  a 
few  minutes  some  aspects  of  the  bill, 
particularly  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. Although  it  is  not  so  signifioant 
as  some  of  the  amendments  which  have 
been  offered,  it  is  nevertheless  illustra- 
tive of  some  of  the  objections  to  the  bill. 
It  is  apparent  tiiat  many  Senators  op- 
erate under  a  misapprehension.  Unfor- 
tunately, during  the  past  2  days,  the 
attitude  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  living  this  monev 
to  the  States.  The  cold  facts  are — and 
I  think  we  should  approach  our  decision 
from  this  standpoint— that  it  is  the  citi- 
zens of  the  countrj-.  who.  through  the 
payment  of  taxes — and  specific  taxes.  In 
the  case  of  the  highway  fimd.  and  other 
taxes  in  the  general  fund— provide  the 
money  that  is  to  be  expended. 

It  seems  to  be  as.sumed  that  because 
the  money  comes  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
urj-  or  the  highway  trust  fund,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  for  some  reason, 
should  be  entitled  to  completely  call  the 
tune. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this.  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss certain  parts  of  the  bUl  and  tell  in 
brief  why  I  believe  that  the  bUl  is  weak 
and  where  It  is  weak.  To  do  this,  I 
should  like  to  go  back  Into  legislative  hls- 
toiT  when  the  late  Senator  Richard  Neu- 
berger fought  the  battle  to  try  to  create 
some  sense  of  order  out  of  the  confu- 
sion relating  to  the  highways  in  this 
country.  I  fought  with  him  in  that 
battle.  I  have  always  believed  In  that 
principle. 
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My  State  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
States  which  have  not  implemented  their 
laws  to  the  extent  that  they  have  ever 
been  able  to  receive  the  bonus  which 
existed  under  the  previous  act.  In  the 
last  legislature,  they  passed  a  law  but 
It  is  very  questionable,  at  least  at'  this 
point,  whether  the  State  will  be  entitled 
to  participate  in  any  bonus  benefits  from 
the  passage  of  that  law.  This  is  not  and 
has  not  been  my  own  personal  view,  I 
feel  that  those  who  travel  on  the  hlgh- 
wa.vs  of  this  countrj'  should  be  able  to 
see  for  at  least  6  or  7  feet  beyond  the 
width  of  the  road  on  each  side  of  the 
highway.  I  have  always  felt  so,  although 
I  believe  there  is  a  point  of  reasonable- 
ness to  advertising,  and  that  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

This  afternoon  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce]  dis- 
cussed this  sub.iect  in  a  verv  able  way 
He  discussed  the  impact  that  this  meas- 
ure would  have  upon  the  primary  roads 
I  understand  that  my  colleague  desires 
to  discuss  this  phase  of  it  a  Utile  later 
so  I  shall  not  impinge  on  that.  We  come 
first  of  all  in  the  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter to  subsection  lei  about  which  there 
has  been  so  much  controversy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  through  his  explanation  of  this 
subsection,  made  up  my  mind  for  me  this 
afternoon.  I  could  not  possibly  vote  for 
this  bill  in  its  present  form,  lio  matter 
how  desirable  I  might  think  some  of  the 
ends  to  be  attained  are.  I  shall  not  try- 
to  quote  him  exactly,  because  I  do  not 
have  the  language  before  me  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  shall  misstate  the 
essence  of  his  response,  and  he  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  do.  The  last  two  or  three 
lines  of  that  amendment  read:  "Or  in 
unzoned  industrial  or  commercial  areas 
as  may  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  several  States  and  the  Secre- 
tai-y:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  signs  as  defined 
in  section  101(c)  <2)." 

In  response  to  the  question  asked  of 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  he 
said,  in  effect,  that,  while  this  measure 
talks  about  agreement  beween  the  States 
and  the  Secrctarv-  of  Commerce— this  Is 
the  end  desired,  that  they  do  have  agree- 
ment— however,  there  will  be  no  agree- 
ments. There  does  not  have  to  be  any 
agreement  because  the  Senator  also  said 

that  in  the  event  they  could  not  agree 

and  it  takes  two  minds  to  make  an  agree- 
ment, it  takes  the  mind  of  the  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  also — but  if 
there  is  no  agreement  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  can  shut  off  the  funds. 

WTiat  this  would  mean  is  that  we 
would  be  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  veto  power 
over  any  agreement  between  the  indi- 
vidual States  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. I  do  not  ascribe  to  this  particular 
Secretai-y  any  ill  motives  or  bad  motiva- 
tions or  anything  else.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
should  be  enabled  or  permitted  to  move 
In  upon  the  will  of  the  States  and  the  will 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  There 
is  no  question  that  that  is  what  would 
happen  under  this  amendment. 
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Mr.    President,    will 


Mr.    LAUSCHE. 
the  Senator  yieJd? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  can  veto  and.  in  addition  to 
that,  he  has  the  power  to  say.  "I  will 
denv  to  you  the  10  percent  of  what  you 
are  entitled  to  in  the  building  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  primary  roads  unless 
you  comply  with  my  wishes." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entire- 
ly correct  This  was  the  answer  which 
I  received  from  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill. 

This  is  the  legislative  history.  So  I 
presume  that  it  is  true. 

There  is  a  further  significant  thins 
which  the  lawyers  in  the  Chamber  will 
particularly  recognize,  and  that  is  that, 
while  the  Senator  in  charce  of  the  bill 
.>ald  that  there  was  no  specific  provision 
In  the  bill  to  provide  that  the  States 
could  go  to  court,  it  was  recognized  and 
agreed,  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory, that  they  could  go  to  the  courts. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  bill  does  not 
give  access  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  There  is  no  .spEClftc  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  which  would  permit  a 
review  of  any  decision  made  by  the  Sec- 
rewry  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   ALLOTT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  FONG     Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  to  give  to 
the   States  which    are   dissatisfied   the 
rleht  of  judicial  review. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  hear  that  statement.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  loin  in  voting  for  the 
Senator's  amendment,  presuming,  of 
course,  that  it  is  sufficient  as  to  its  form, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be.  he  being 
the  great  lawyer  that  he  is. 

The  significant  p!«rt.  after  coming  to 
the  agreement. — and  I  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  who  a.«lced  about  that — is  that  it 
states,  "as  determined  by  the  agreement 
between  the  several  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary." 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  choose  to 
agree,  he  has  the  f>ower  of  veto.  If  he 
hsis  the  power  of  veto  and  does  not  agree, 
he  has  a  power  to  Junk  the  10  percent, 
and  that  is  a  pretty  big  club.  But.  if  we 
assume,  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  stated  this  afternoon,  that  the 
States  have  a  right  to  so  to  court,  what 
do  they  have  a  right  to  go  to  court  for? 
Let  us  analyze  that.  Under  the  ordi- 
nary law  applicable,  the  only  question 
that  would  be  reviewable  by  a  court 
would  be  whether  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce had  acted  in  an  arbitraiT  or  ca- 
pricious manner.  This  is  the  only  thing 
that  would  be  under  review.  Any  law- 
yer knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult allegations  in  the  world  to  prove — 
that  any  official  has  acted  In  an  arbi- 
traiT  and  capricious  manner.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  case  that  is  harder  to  prove  in 
the  world  than  a  case  of  that  kind.  But 
upon  whom  does  the  burden  of  proof 
rest?  Tlie  State  would  have  to  bring  an 
action.  The  burden  would  be  upon  the 
State  So  we  not  only  would  have  a  case 
which  would  be  most  difficult  in  any  in- 


st-oiice  to  prove — and  that  would  be  that 
the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce  had  acted  ca- 
priciously or  arbitrarilj* — but  we  would 
also  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
State. 

So  what  would  we  do  if  we  were  to 
have  a  Judicial  review?  I  say  this  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio:  Even 
il  we  were  to  have  a  Judicial  re\'iew.  the 
best  that  we  could  expect  would  be  a 
case  that  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
prove  in  court,  and  we  would  place  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  the  State. 

Upon  that  basis.  I  must  say  that  that 
one  fact  alone  would  vitiate  the  bill  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  other  as- 
pects of  the  bill.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee worked  hard  on  this  bill.  I  know- 
that  It  Is  a  complicatrd  bill.  However, 
let  us  tnke  one  section  to  show  how  far 
we  have  gone  into'the  realm  of  foolhardi- 
ness. 

In  subsection  idi  on  page  10,  it  is  pro- 
vided that: 

The  Secretary  ah'W.  In  consultation  with 
the  St.\tes.  provide  for  an  area  at  an  appro- 
priate distance  Irom  an  Interchange  on  the 
Inierstate  System,  on  which  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  giving  speclBc  InformRtlon  in  tlie 
interest  of  the  traveling  public  may  be 
erected  and  maintained.  Such  signs  shall 
confonn  to  national  stand;irds  which  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  hereunder. 

Most  Senators  have  traveled  exten- 
si\  ely.  Some  of  us  travel  by  road  a  great 
deal.  We  ought  to  face  the  niactlcalities 
of  the  situation.  As  it  gets  aloag  toward 
evening  on  an  Interstate  highway  on 
which  traffic  is  tnovino!  at  TO  miles  an 
hour,  what  happens?  A  quaitcr  of  a  mile 
from  an  intersection,  or  perhaps  a  half 
a  mile  a  bunch  of  signs  are  erected.  Cars 
slow  down  at  a  time  when  the  vision  Is 
growing  poor,  at  the  most  dangerous  time 
of  the  day.  Cars  are  slowing  down  and 
stopping  traffic  which  ts  moving  at  70 
miles  an  hour. 

Suppose  we  do  as  is  suggested  and 
place  all  the  signs  to  the  side.  This 
would  mean  that  every  time  a  motorist 
cornea  to  one  of  the  interchanges,  turn- 
oITs,  or  cloverleafs,  or  are  about  to  come 
to  one.  he  must  turn  off  to  the  side  and 
stop  to  see  the  signs  and  determine  what 
facilities  are  available  in  that  town. 

Let  us  be  a  little  more  realistic.  Whom 
are  we  going  to  permit  to  erect  the  signs 
there?  Will  we  pei-mit  only  the  great 
established  chain  busines.ses  and  large 
motels  to  put  up  signs?  This  would  be 
discrimlnatoi-y.  Or.  must  we  allow  every 
little  motel,  even  if  it  only  has  two  rooms 
In  that  town,  to  put  up  a  sign:  I  can  see 
the  greatest  hodgeixidge  of  signs — a 
signboard  jungle — that  could  possibly 
be  imagined  being  placed  at  such  a 
point. 

What  would  we  do  with  respect  to 
gasoline?  It  would  be  the  same  thing. 
Everyone  dealirvc  in  a  different  type  of 
gasoline,  or  perhaps  even  in  a  different 
individual  station,  would  have  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  his  sign  tliere  and  to  be 
advertised.  I  see  no  way  of  doing  it, 
unless  we  permit  advertisement  of  gaso- 
lines by  brand  names  only:  but  even  in 
that  case,  there  would  be  a  dozen  or  more 
in  an  individual  town. 


So,  instead  of  protecting  saifety,  thi; 
section — and  I  predict  that  it  will  be 
modified  at  some  point  along  tlie  way- 
will  greatly  increase  the  hazards  of  hiah- 
way  traffic. 

I  should  like  to  move  over  to  another 
section  of  the  biU.  subsection  2  on  pai!e 
12.  That  becomes  a  really  significant 
section.  1  had  better  read  that  whicli 
goes  before,  under  subsection  (g): 

(g)  Ju?t  compensation  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  removal  of  outdoor  advertising  signs. 
dLspiays.  and  devices,  provided  that  they 
w?re  erected  and  maintained  on  the  effeniive 
date  of  this  subsection  pursuant  to  rigrce. 
ment  with  the  owner,  or  one  cblmlng 
tlirough  the  owner,  of  the  real  esttirp  on 
which  they  are  located,  and  Federal  iunis 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  Federal  pro  rata 
shore  of  Euch  compensation.  Such  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  for  the  following: 

(1)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  sutn 
sign,  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title. 
le.-.=ehoId.  and  interest  In  the  fixture:  that 
is.  such  sign,  dlsplny,  nr  device  at  such  lf>ca- 
tlon.  as  secured  by  the  agreement  In  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  as- 
certain the  cost  of  a  sign.  There  Ls  an 
an  invoice  somewhere:  there  is  a  ciicci 
somewhere  which  will  show  how  rauch 
the  sign  cost.  In  addition  to  the  sign, 
there  is  also  the  cost  that  the  sign  owner 
pays  to  the  landowner  for  the  use  of 
the  land  for  the  erection  of  the  sign. 

But  I  point  out  also  that  included 
here — and  it  cannot  possibly  be  avoided— 
i5  payment  to  the  landowner  for  the 
leasehold  he  has  lost.  No  one  can  pos- 
sibly begin  to  estimate  the  cost  to  this 
country,  when  these  particular  items  are 
capitalized — capitalized  and  paid  for— 
and  capitalization  is  the  only  way  that 
these  values  can  be  ascertained. 

For  example,  if  an  owner  rents  a  space 
for  the  sum  of  S250  a  year,  the  only  pos- 
sible way  that  the  owner  can  be  com- 
pensated for  the  lo.ss  of  his  lease  to  the 
sign  owner  is  by  the  capitalization  of 
that  $250  or  $500.  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  The  amounts  involved  are  fantastic 
I  should  have  preferred  that  there  be 
specific  limitations  upon  signs  within  a 
certain  area  of  the  roadway  itself.  I 
think  that  would  better  have  covered 
the  matter.  But  worst  of  all,  wc  have 
no  idea  how  many  signs  and  leaseholifc 
will  be  involved.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  indicates  that  it  would  take 
a  year  just  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  signs  that  would  be  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my  remarto 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  P.EroBD. 
as  follows: 

GENERAL  CocrNSEX.  OF  THE 

I3EP.^nr^IENT  op  Commebce. 
Wa.l/I.ingt07t,  DC,  August  20.  tUCS 
Hon.  Jennings  Rasdoi-ph. 
Chairman,  Subcammittee  on  Public  Boa* 
Committee  cm   Public  Work).  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Wa.thington,  DC. 
Dea«  Senator  Randolph:  During  the  hear- 
ings Ijefore  the  Public  Roads  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  K 
Aueust  10  concerning  S.  2084.  the  prnposec 
beautlflctttlon  legislation,  you  requested  tw 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  furnish  an  esti- 
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mute  of  the  number  of  billboards  that  would 
liuve  to  be  removed  or  relocated  under  title 
I  of  the  bill.  You  further  Inquired  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  total  industry  such 
billboards  represent,  and  what  our  estimate 
of  the  capital  Investment  would  be  with 
respict  to  the  signs  to  be  removed 

The  Secretary  indicated  that  the  requested 
information  would  be  submitted  for  the 
record. 

Tl.e  Bure;'.u  of  Public  Roads  Informs  me 
thnt.  after  most  careful  deliberation,  it  la 
r.at  possible  to  furnish  any  such  dsta  as 
would  be  meaningful  unless  an  Inventory 
were  mide  among  all  of  the  States.  Such  In- 
vciiiory  would  involve  a)>out  225,000  miles  of 
Federal-Old  primary  highways,  and  an  addl- 
tioii.il  41.000  miles  of  Interstate  highways, 
li  an  in-depth  iiiventory  of  all  signs  on  the 
intcr.stute  and  primary  systems  were  made, 
we  esUmato  that  this  would  take  a  minimum 
o(  1  year  to  come  up  with  an  estimate  of  only 
the  percentage  of  signs  affected.  There  is 
no  feasible  way  that  we  could  compare  this 
0:1  11  capital  Investment  basis.  A  study  based 
upon  selected  sampling  would  take  a  mlnl- 
mum  of  60  days  to  complete.  In  either  event, 
we  could  not  answer  the  question  regarding 
the  cspltal  Investment  in  outdoor  advertla- 
ihe  that  would  be  affected. 

Even  though  an  attempt  were  made  to  con- 
duct an  Inventory  of  sufficient  depth  as 
would  provide  the  committee  with  the  infor- 
mation requctted.  it  is  believed  that  there 
.ire  so  many  unknown  variables  involved 
thnt  it  would  l>e  most  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  number  of 
outdoor  signs  to  be  removed  or  relocated. 
For  example,  the  bill  provides  for  exemp- 
tions m  the  case  of  off-premise  signs  In  ore.is 
which  are  not  zoned  Ijut  used  predominantly 
lot  commeroliil  or  Industrial  activities.  It 
»-ou;ri  first  be  necessary  for  a  determination 
'.0  bf  mnde  ne  to  the  criteria  for  establishing 
iucli  exempt  areas  and  then,  oJ  cotirse,  the 
moro  difficult  problem  would  be  to  delineate 
the  bound:,rks  of  such  exempt  areas  along 
the  uae.noo  miles  of  highways  Involved. 

In  view  of  the  tlme-coiisuinlng  end  costly 
nature  of  any  inventory  effort  along  the  lines 
requested.  I  feel  obliged  to  inform  you  of  the 
factors  Involved  and  to  Inquire  whether  the 
committee  still  desires  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Bo.ias  to  proceed  with  such  undertaking. 
Obvmusly,  It  Is  not  possible  to  come  up  with 
any  estimates  in  time  for  Inclualon  in  the 
iTcord  of  the  hearings.  However,  we  wish  to 
cooprruie  fully  with  the  committee  toward 
obtaining  any  tiiformntloii  it  may  desire. 
We.  therefore,  await  further  word  from  you 
prior  to  initiating  this  Inventory  project. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  Giles. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  being  asked  to  legislate  in  the  dark. 
We  are  being  asked  to  authorize  a  pro- 
iiam  witliout  any  conception  of  its  cost. 
But,  there  are  many  other  unknowns 
m  this  proposal. 

The  second  section  is; 

'  2 1  The  taking  from  tlie  ov;ner  or  leose- 
hoidiT  of  tlie  real  property  on  wliich  the  sign, 
fcpl::-.  or  device  Is  located,  of  the  right  to 
'•'ect  ,,nd  maintain  such  signs,  displays,  and 
if-irrr.  therein,  .-is  secured  bv  the  agreement 
'.a  e'l'ect  on  the  effective  da'te  of  this  sub- 
section. 

This  is  a  real  sleeper  in  the  bill,  be- 
cause while  it  does  provide  for  the  com- 
pe."^;ation  of  the  Ie5,sor  and  the  lessee 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  may  we 
nave  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  fact  is  that  the 
provision  in  this  bill  providing  against 
iiirther  use  in  this  respect  constitutes  ac- 


quisition of  a  perpetual  scenic  ease- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  in  any 
land  which  does  not  now  have  a  sign  on 

In  other  words,  if  a  man  has  a  piece 
of  land  upon  which  a  sign  might  some 
day  be  erected,  what  we  are  doing  by  this 
bill  is  taking  from  him  a  perpetual  scenic 
easement  in  that  land. 

The  Federal  Government  now  pays  as 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  well 
knows,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  scenic  easements.  We  re- 
cently considered  a  bill  in  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  in  which  this  matter  was 
discussed  at  great  length.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  I  think,  to  recognize  that  this 
bill  proposes  to  put  a  limitation  upon 
the  use  of  land  in  the  future,  and  that 
such  limitation  will  not  be  compensated 
for  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  if  the  bill  prohibits  In  the 
future  the  free  use  of  one's  land  in  leas- 
ing It  for  advertising  purposes,  under  the 
bill  he  will  be  denied  payment  for  that 
deprivation? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  order  for  the  States 
to  receive  their  share  of  the  monev  that 
they  have  paid  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury—I am  not  going  to  talk  about  Fed- 
eral money— if  the  particular  area  is 
zoned  as  industrial  or  commercial  now, 
certain  signs  on  premise.s  may  be  per- 
mitted. But  on  the  cutoff  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1968.  those  signs  must  be  removed. 
If  an  area  which  is  zoned  commercial, 
or  an  area  which  is  not  zoned  com- 
mercial, does  not  now  have  a  sign  on  it, 
it  may  never,  after  January  1,  1963  have 
a  sign.  Otherwise  the  State  will  not  re- 
ceive 10  percent  of  its  share  of  the  high- 
way fund. 

Therefore,  if  the  State  Is  to  receive  Its 
money  from  the  hlghw-ay  fund,  the  re- 
striction is  placed  upon  the  man  who 
owns  the  land.  He  cannot  thereafter 
lease  it  for  the  erection  of  a  sign,  and 
the  effect  is  that  the  Government  has 
acquired,  by  reason  of  such  restriction, 
a  perpetual  scenic  easement,  without  the 
payment  of  a  single  dollar. 

Ml-.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  now  right  at 
the  issue:  Can  that  be  constitutionally 
done?  Can  we  prohibit  an  individual 
in  the  future  the  free  use  of  his  land, 
without  payirig  him  for  that  part  of  It 
which  has  been  taken  away? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  At  first  blush,  it  would 
seem  to  be  contraiy  to  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  remind  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  under  zoning  laws  which 
have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  it  Is  possible  to 
zone  a  city,  for  example,  or  a  residential 
area,  and  prohibit  the  use  of  that  land 
for  industrial  purpo.ses  In  the  future.  So 
I  presume  that  such  taking  might  theo- 
retically, imder  the  same  argument,  be 
construed  as  being  constitutional. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  am  trj-- 
Ing  to  make  Is.  in  connection  with  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Colorpdo. 
that  the  cost  of  this  program  csinnot  be 

evaluated 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  Is  entirely 
correct. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  understanding  is 
that  when  a  government  takes  away  the 
rights  of  a  property  owner,  it  must  com- 
pensate him  for  that  which  is  taken,  and 
also  for  that  which  he  might  have  earned 
in  the  future  by  a  reasonable  use  of  the 
land,  and  for  the  damage  to  the  residue 
of  the  land  whicli  is  not  taken.  I  am  not 
trying  to  disprove  the  premise  of  the 
Senator  s  argument. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Tliat  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. I  must  confess  that  I  should  not 
attempt  to  guess  what  the  Supreme 
Court  would  do  if  this  particular  propo- 
sition were  put  to  them.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  In  one  type  of  situ- 
ation at  least,  the  property  owner,  be- 
cause the  States  must  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  restrict,  is  giving  up  a  perpetual 
scenic  easement,  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  getting  for  nothing. 

I  turn  to  another  section  of  the  blU, 
the  section  pertaining  to  junkyards 
graveyards,  and  like  establishments. 

As  a  prefatory  rrmark.  let  me  say  that 
there  is  nothing  which  annoys  me  more 
than  the  innumerable  automobile  grave- 
yards and  junkyards  whicli  we  see  as  we 
drive  acro.ss  the  countrj-.  Of  all  the 
blights  on  the  face  of  this  beautiful 
country,  including  some  of  the  large  and 
obnoxious  billboards,  the  automobile 
graveyards  and  jimkyards,  in  my  opin- 
ion, constitute  the  worst  of  all. 

I  do  not  deprecate  in  any  way  the 
work  of  the  committee  In  trying  to  solve 
this  problem ;  yet.  I  really  do  not  know 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  they  under- 
stand what  they  have  done  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

For  example,  on  page  16,  line  10.  sub- 
section (i)  reads  as  follows — they  are 
talking  about  junkyards  and  automobile 
graveyards: 

(1)  Landscaping  or  screening  costs  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
allocated  In  the  following  manner:  the  first 
»1.500  of  such  cosU  shall  be  assumed  by 
the  owner  of  the  facility  screened:  all  costs 
In  excess  of  »1.500  shall  be  the  Federal  and 
State  responsibility.  Federal  funds  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  Federal  pro  rata  share  of 
Iho  costs  of  landscaolng  or  screening  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  how  hard  Sen- 
ators have  worked  on  this  bill— and  I 
am  not  tryintj  to  protect  the  owners  of 
automobile  graveyards  and  junkyards, 
heaven  knows,  because  these  junkyards 
are  the  most  obnoxious  blots  on  the 
American  scene.  But,  how  are  we  going 
to  compel  an  individual  to  put  up  .51,500 
of  his  own  money  to  screen  his  auto- 
mobile graveyard?  There  is  no  way  un- 
der the  law  to  do  this,  no  matter  whether 
under  some  theorj'  of  police  power  the 
owner  could  be  made  to  abate  the 
nuisance  as  a  health  hcznrd.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  existing  theory  of  law  or 
equity  under  which  we  could  force  a  man 
to  put  up  $1,500  of  his  own  money. 

Yet.  this  is  a  bill  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  carefully  considered. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  we  could  force 
anyone  to  put  up  that  much  money — 
desirable  as  il  would  be — to  screen  a 
junkyard  or  an   automobile  graveyard. 

This  is  an  example  of  a  bill  which  has 
been  a  "catchall"  for  many  things,  and 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  thought  which 
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has  been  trivcn  to  the  basic  principles 
underlyins  the  bill. 

Mr.  PresidL-nt.  I  now  turn  to  title  m 
of  the  bill,  which  concerns  me  greatly 
because  it  comes  back  to  the  first  point 
I  made. 

No  on"  in  the  world  can  possibly  say 
how  much  the  bill  will  cost,  and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  sort  of  cover  it  up.  sec- 
l.on  303  has  been  included.    It  provides: 

Sec.  303.  In  order  to  provide  the  basis 
for  evaluating  the  continuing  programs  au- 
thorized by  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
and  to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  in- 
formation necessary  tor  authorization  of 
appro.orlationa  beginning  after  June  30.  1987. 
the  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
highway  departme.ita.  •   •   ". 

This  merely  underscores  what  I  have 
said  before,  that  even  the  committee 
does  nnt  understand  what  the  bill  will 
cost.  Unfortunately,  the  whole  ap- 
proach to  the  bill  is  one  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  administration  repeat- 
edly, over  and  over  apain,  that  if  we 
appropriate  enough  money,  no  matter 
how  we  do  il.  we  will  cure  tlie  ills.  It 
will  not  cure  the  Ills.  This  bill  will  not 
cure  the  problem  which  we  are  trying  to 
face  in  cleaning  up  the  landscape  sur- 
rounding our  own  areas. 

I  have  offrred  a  small  amendment  in 
order,  first,  that  I  misht  be  able  to  make 
B  few  comments  on  the  bill,  but  it  illus- 
trates another  element  of  the  bill. 

On  line  7,  paae  15.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  West  Vireinia 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  word  •'ruins." 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  'ruins" 
as  'that  which  has  fallen  down  and  be- 
come worthless  from  injury  or  decay. 
The  remains  of  a  dilapidated  house,  or 
the  lilce  " 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  after  he  listens  to 
me,  would  like  to  delete  the  word 
ruins" — ^I  hope  he  would. 

Last  Saturday,  I  drove  from  the  city 
of  Denver  to  the  city  of  Greeley,  on  the 
Interstate  HiF;hway  System.  Up  near 
the  town  of  PlattevlUe,  the  highway 
separates.  It  is  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately ,1  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  north- 
bound traffic  coes  on  one  road,  and  the 
southbound  trafllc  goes  on  another.  Be- 
tween these  points  is  an  old  fort  called 
Fort  Vasqucz. 

Fort  Vasquez  was  established  In  the 
late  eighteen  .sixties,  I  fcclic->'e.  and  it  is 
stm  there,  although  It  has  been  rehabili- 
tated to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  is 
not  worth  anytliing  under  the  definition 
of  the  dictionary.  It  is  a  part  of  some 
niins. 

What  do  we  do  with  areas  like  that? 
What  do  we  do  if  we  happen  to  find  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Indian  \illape  such 
as  we  find  in  the  Mesa  Verde  area  of 
Colorado,  and  many  other  parts  of  my 
State'  What  do  we  do  when  we  find 
old  ruins  of  early  Indian  villages  which 
are  still  there  and  still  available?  What 
do  we  do  with  a  place  like  Fort  Bent,  for 
example,  where  a  part  of  the  ground 
structure  is  still  standing  and  still  view- 
able, but  which  is  not  worth  anything  to 
anyone? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  know 
what  the  committee  was  talking  about. 
They  were  talking  about  the  kinds  of 


structures  which  have  been  elected  and 
which  would  probably  lie  declared  to  bo 
a  nuisance  under  the  ordinances  of  a 
city,  if  such  an  action  were  to  be 
broucrht.  But.  rcaliy,  I  believe  the  word 
"ruins"  would  cause  much  mischief  in 
certain  areas. 

On  this  point  I  should  like  to  have  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  in  chai'ge  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  in- 
vites attention  to  one  of  the  many  words 
in  this  section.  It  was  a  difBcult  section 
to  draft.  It  was  intended  to  be  focused 
on  buildings  which  had  deteriorated  and 
which  were  actually  standing  unused, 
and  in  all  candor,  which  were  eyesores. 
That  was  the  thought  we  had  in  mind. 

Now  I  find  the  Senator  bringing  into 
focus  old  forts  and  Indian  ruins  which, 
.so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  would  not  be 
thought  of  as  being  ruins  in  the  context 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  prone 
to  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  because  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
raised  an  excellent  point. 

Fort  Bent,  as  the  Senator  mentions, 
and  other  places  in  Colorado,  as  well  as 
similar  locations  in  Montana  and  other 
Western  States,  would  be  of  great  his- 
toric value. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  corroborate  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  because  I  believe  that 
I  am  voicing  the  thoughts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  the  pending  bill  would 
not  apply  to  factors  in  that  category; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  did  not  Intend 
to  have  any  Jurisdiction  over  Indian 
ruins.  As  I  say.  this  is  a  new 
thoucht 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  These  are  historic 
factors. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  they  are  of 
historic  and  cultural  value  if  not  esthetic. 

I  am  frank  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  will  agree  to  the  deletion  of  the  word. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  that,  but 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  are  important.  To  take  a 
specific  case,  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  is 
a  ruin.  It  is  not  in  the  United  States,  of 
course,  but  it  is  a  ruin.  So,  also  Is  the 
Coliseum  a  ruin. 

Mr  President.  In  \1ew  of  the  remarks 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  imless  he 
wishes'  to  yield  further,  I  am  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  lyy  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  my 
time,  but  first  let  me  say  that  I  think  the 
reference  is  to  one  word.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendipent  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  asreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  (Putting  the 
question.  1 

The  nays  seem  to  have  it. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
correctly  understand  the  Chair  to  say 
the  "nays"  have  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  said  they  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do to  the  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dom- 
INICK  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  11,  strike  out  the  words 
"and  the  primary  systenj",  and  substitute 
the  words  "and  scenic  highways". 

On  page  9.  line  19.  after  the  word  "System" 
strike  out  the  words  "and  the  primary  sys- 
tem", and  substitute  the  words  "and  scenic 
highways". 

On  page  11,  In  lines  3  and  4  after  the  word 
".System"  la  line  3,  strike  out  the  words  "and 
the  primary  system",  and  substitute  the 
words  "and  .scenic  highways". 

On  page  12,  in  lines  15  and  16,  after  the 
word  "System"  in  line  15,  strike  out  the 
words  "and  the  primary  system",  and  sub- 
stitute the  words  "and  scenic  highways". 

On  page  13  following  line  23  insert  a  new 
subjection  (11 

"On  or  before  June  30,  1968,  the  Governor! 
of  the  respective  States  shall  submit  to  tlie 
Secretnry  their  highv.'nys.  and  portions 
thereof,  within  their  respective  States  desig- 
nated as  scenic  highways  and  such  designa- 
tions shall  be  final  for  the  purposes  of  tiili 
Act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  th's 
is  a  fairly  important  amendment,  and  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  I  think  he  oucht  to  lfst?n 
at  least  to  a  littie  of  this  discuss'on. 
because  it  goes  to  the  substantive  merits 
of  the  bill. 

My  amendment.  If  adopted,  would 
eliminate  any  reference  to  the  piimorj' 
system  from  the  bill  entirelv,  and  .sub- 
stitute for  the  words  "and  the  primary 
system"  the  words  "and  scenic  high- 
ways." It  would  then  add  a  sub.section 
to  the  bill  imder  which  the  Governors  of 
the  respective  States  would  be  given  up 
to  Jtme  30  of  next  year  to  designate  to 
the  Secretary  which  highways  or  por- 
tions thereof  shall  be  considered  scenic 
highways. 

Scenic  highways  would  be  under  the 
same  restrictions  with  regard  to  bill- 
boards, signs,  and  other  devices  as  the 
Interstate  System  is  under  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  particular 
amendment  would  take  care  of  most  of 
the  problems  and  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  the  process  of  this  debate. 

The  Colorado  State  Legislature,  for 
example,  has  been  wrestling  for  a  num- 
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ber  of  years,  to  come  within  the  bonus 
provision  in  the  construction  of  the 
Interstate  System.  The  State  has  made 
some  progi-ess,  but  still  probably  does  not 
qualify. 

The  report  itself  will  show  that  the 
primary  system  in  this  country  contains 
some  224,000  miles,  .is  opposed  to  41,000 
miles.  I  believe,  or  the  Interstate  System. 
We  have  had  great  difHculty  In  trying 
to  work  out  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  Interstate  System  that  only  25  States 
have  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  even 
attempt  to  get  a  bonus — and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  only  9  or  10  of  them 
have  actually  put  themselves  in  the  po- 
sition where  they  can  claim  a  bonus — 
consider  the  problems  we  are  going  to 
have  with  220,000  miles  of  the  primary 
system.  More  States  will  be  penalized 
because  they  cannot  come  within  the 
time  limit  than  one  will  be  able  to  shake 
a  stick  at.  I  would  be  surprised  if  a 
single  State  in  the  whole  cotmtry  could 
comply  within  the  time  limit. 

In  my  own  State,  and  my  own  area, 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Denver,  in 
which  a  million  people  live,  four  north- 
south  routes  are  considered  a  part  of  the 
primary  system,  namely,  Colorado  Boule- 
vard. University  Boulevard,  Santa  Fe, 
Broadway:  and  Colfax  Avenue,  ruiming 
east  and  west,  cormecting  Route  40  from 
the  plains  to  the  mountains,  is  also  a 
part  of  the  primary  system. 

If  this  bill  goes  into  effect,  the  Secre- 
tary can  move  in  on  any  presently  exist- 
ing advertising  in  the  most  commercial, 
re.stricted  area  one  can  find,  unless  It 
happens  to  be  on  a  person's  own  prop- 
erty. E\'en  the  Boy  Scouts  or  any  simi- 
lar organization  which  puts  up  4th  of 
July  establishments  to  help  people  cele- 
brate Independence  Day  will  be  prohib- 
ited from  advertising  their  activities,  be- 
cause if  they  are  not  so  prohibited  the 
State  will  lose  10  percent  of  its  matclilng 
funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  bill  Is 
desisned  to  say  is,  "Let  us  not  spoil  good 
scenery  with  bad  billboards."  We  can 
accomplish  that  purpose  by  having  the 
Governors  say.  through  the  Secretarj', 
"There  are  portions  of  highways,  or  com- 
plete highways,  within  our  States  in 
which  the  scenic  values  surpass  the  com- 
mercial uses  that  they  could  otherwise 
be  put  to."  Therefore,  the  Governors 
cculd  designate  within  their  own  States 
highways  which  should  be  available  to 
come  within  the  terms  of  the  bill,  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  scenery  of 
travelers  and  tourists,  and  give  them  the 
advantage  of  the  natural  attributes 
which  we  have  in  Colorado,  which  the 
Senator  has  in  his  State  of  West  Vir- 
Binia.  which  exist  in  Ala.ska,  Florida,  and 
all  the  other  States.  This  would  be  the 
correct  approach,  because  what  the  in- 
terests which  have  been  advancing  this 
liill  are  trying  to  do  is  preserve  the  value 
of  the  scenic  parts  of  the  country. 

I  know  how  hard  the  committee  has 
worked  on  the  bill,  and  I  know  the  ex- 
tent of  the  debate  on  it.  X  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  debate  and  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  it.  But  when  we 
tonslder  224.000  miles  of  highway,  we 
run  into  another  problem  in  the  primary 
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system.  The  piimary  system  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Governors,  so  if  we  put  the 
primaiT  system  in  the  bill,  as  we  now 
have  it.  conceivably  a  Governor  can  say 
which  highway  is  a  part  of  the  primary 
system. 

We  have  already  paid  the  people  to 
take  down  their  signs.  We  have  already 
paid  for  the  easements  and  other  essen- 
tials, and  all  of  a  sudden  this  is  not  the 
primary  system  any  longer.  Some  other 
portion  of  the  road  is  now  designated  as 
the  primary  system.  We  must  then  go 
through  the  whole  process  of  sign  re- 
moval and  easement  acquisition  on  the 
new  primary  system.  In  the  meanwhile, 
signs  spring  up  on  what  w  as  the  primary 
system,  then,  it  is  again  designated  a 
part  of  the  primary  system  and  we  have 
to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     1  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  sure  it  is  not 
intended  to   absolutely  and  completely 
bar  advertising. 

My  question  is:  If  advertising  is  barred 
on  all  of  the  highways,  where  will  ad- 
vertising take  place? 

I  am  now  thinking  out  loud.  Will  it 
go  into  residential  areas?  Where  will 
it  take  place? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
a  good  question.  Tire  answer  is  that,  ob- 
viously, there  will  be  no  appreciable 
amount  of  outdoor  advertising.  Adver- 
tising will  be  restricted  to  the  newspa- 
pers, television,  and  the  radio,  which  will 
make  it  verj-  difficult,  so  far  as  any  trav- 
eler on  a  highway  is  concerned, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  commercial  ad- 
vertising is  barred  from  600  feet  con- 
tiguous to  the  highway,  will  it  then  go 
into  the  residential  area  ? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  entirely 
possible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  wiU  advertise 
unless  they  are  absolutely  barred.  If 
they  are  barred  from  the  interstate  sys- 
tem and  the  primary  system  they  will 
then  look  for  other  places.  Where  will 
they  go? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  this  is  the 
question  which  will  have  to  be  decided. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not  resolved  it 
in  my  mind,  but  they  will  look  for  other 
places,  and  they  will  be  moving  into 
areas  that  are  more  residential,  scenic, 
and  private  than  those  adjoining  within 
600  feet  of  the  highway. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
helpful  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  believe  he  is  entirely  correct. 
The  committee  itself  was  aware  of  the 
problems  involved  in  Including  the  pri- 
mai-y  system  In  the  bill.  I  refer  to  page  4 
of  the  report  where  the  committee  says; 
Though  the  difference  between  the  com- 
mittee amendment  aJid  the  original  recom- 
.■nendatlon  is  greater  on  the  primary  system. 
due  to  more  narrow  rights-of-way.  "it  is  the 
committee's  opinion  that  the  same  control 
distance  should  apply,  especially  until  more 
adequate  information  Is  available  concern- 
ing the  Impact  which  this  section  will  have 
on  property  owners  adjacent  to  the  primary 
system. 

In  effect,  what  the  committee  report 
says  is:  "We  do  not  know  what  the  im- 
pact of  this  bill  is  going  to  have  on  adja- 


cent property  owners  of  this  system,  but 
we  are  going  to  go  ahead,  anyway." 

Page  5  of  the  report  reads: 

The  committee  notes  the  problem  of  ex- 
tending outdoor  advertising  controls  to  the 
primary  system  ou  which  roadside  busi- 
nesses and  off-premise  advertising  have 
long  been  established.  It  Is  apparent  from 
the  testimony  of  administration  and  State 
highway  officials,  that  there  Is  no  clear  and 
determinate  knowledge  regarding  the  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  controls  on  the  primary 
system-  It  Is  e.tpectcd  that  the  necessarv 
Information  will  be  M'ailable  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  reports  to  the  Congress 
In  January  1967  as  required  by  section  308 
of  this  act. 

It  does  not  make  sound  sense  to  me  to 
put  into  effect  a  bill  which  we  know  wiU 
have  a  massive  impact  on  property  own- 
ers and  travelers  when,  as  pointed" out  bv 
the  Senator  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  do  not 
have  any  concept  of  the  cost. 

To  say  that  we  are  going  to  put  it  into 
effect  an^nvay  and  get  the  information 
later,  is  the  wrong  way  to  legislate,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  ALlxiTT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AI.LOTT.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
primary  sy.stem  alone,  and  nothing  else. 

The  Senator  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
primarj-  system  roads  in  Colorado.  leav- 
ing out  the  interstate  roads.  As  one  ap- 
proaches these  small  towns,  there  are 
various  facilities  which  highwav  travel- 
ers need.  Local  residents  do  not  need 
them.    They  know  what  is  there. 

With  re.spect  to  hotels,  motels,  and  eat- 
ing places  in  any  of  the  small  towns— 
the  Senator  has  seen  them  hundreds  of 
times— there  will  be  found  on  the  ap- 
proach to  the  town  small  signs  inform- 
ing one  of  the  places  available  in  that 
town.  The  signs  are  not  tmiform,  and 
they  are  not  things  of  beauty.  3ut 
neither  are  they  signs  which  obstruct  the 
view. 

Would  the  Senator  feel,  as  I  somehow 
feel,  that  if  we  do  away  with  these  signs, 
as  this  bill  would  do  on  the  primary  sys- 
tem, the  only  logical  consequences  are 
two. 

First,  they  will  have  to  move  their  signs 
out  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  limits 
of  the  road,  and  then  establish  huge 
signs  which  can  be  seen  for  a  long  dis- 
tance and  obstruct  more  view. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  is  an 
excellent  point,  and  it  will  happen. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  second  point  is 
that  the  small  establishments,  the  people 
who  operate  one-man  shops,  will  have  to 
remove  their  signs,  but  because  they  do 
not  have  money  to  erect  huge  signs,  as 
I  just  described,  they  will  have  no  adver- 
tising available  to  them  on  this  basis 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  suspect  this  Is 
true.  They  will  lose  the  tourist  business 
and  this  may  be  the  difference  as  to 
whether  they  can  keep  their  heads  above 
water  or  not. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator.  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  practical  ways  in  which  this 
bill  is  going  to  hurt  the  small  people. 

The  chain  motels  can  go  off  the  same 
highway,  under  the  terms  of  the  act.  and 
erect  huge  signs,  but  a  small  operator 
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«1th  an  Individual  unit  or  two.  or  a  small 
coffee  shop,  will  not  be  able  to  afford  it 

Mr.  DOMIMICK.  1  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the  Senator.  It  is  per- 
tinent to  the  aricument  and  the  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed. 

I  remember  traveling  along  the  scenic 
highway  in  the  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia. It  seems  to  rae  that  this  Is  a  spot 
where  sl?ns  should  be  prohibited  in  the 
language  being  set  forth  here. 

I  remember  on  many  occasions  travel- 
ing across  the  mountains  in  my  State. 
I  am  sure  that  signs  should  not  be  erected 
in  these  areas  because  of  the  great  scenic 
value. 

I  am  equally  sure  they  should  not  be 
put  up  along  portions  of  the  highway 
m  Florida,  and  many  other  areas  such 
as  Wyoming. 

As  to  include  our  primary  system:  in 
view  of  the  great  impact  it  will  have  Is 
the  wronB  way  to  go  about  a  serious 
problem  and  a  problem  we  all  would 
like  to  take  care  of.  To  include  our  pri- 
mary system  in  the  bill,  in  view  of  the 
ireat  impact  it  will  have,  is  the  wrong 
way  to  cure  a  serious  problem. 

That  is  why  I  added  the  words  dealing 
with  scenic  highways,  providing  that  the 
Governor  of  a  State  shall  determine 
which  highways  or  portions  of  highways 
are  scenic  highways.  The  Governors  of 
the  States  will  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine what  areas  of  their  States  will 
be  affected  by  the  bill. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  use  only  2  ininutes.  The  deletion 
of  the  primary  system,  as  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  of  the  dLstinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  would  cut  out  90  per- 
cent of  the  bill.  It  that  is  what  Senators 
desire  to  do.  by  supporting  tl^e  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  of 
course,  I  shall  respect  their  right  to  so 
vote. 

We  have  an  Interstate  System  of  41.000 
miles.  We  have  a  primary  system  of  225.- 
000  miles.  In  this  legislation,  we  propose 
to  control,  with  reasonable  standards  and 
criteria,  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  high- 
ways of  the  country.  We  propose  that  it 
be  done  not  only  with  respect  to  Inter- 
state H'.shways.  but  with  respect  to  the 
primary  system  of  the  United  States  as 
well.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  the  word 
•clever."  becnuse  that  would  be  an  im- 
pruper  word  to  use.  So  I  shall  not  use  it. 
a:'.d  then,  as  a  practicing  attorney  in  a 
court  of  law  might  do,  withdraw  the  word 
after  using  it.  I  .<:ee  some  adroitness 
here  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Coloiado.  bccnuse  he  tics  in  scenic  high- 
ways. 

I  am  Intensely  interested  in  the  scenic 
highways  of  the  Nation.  I  have  been 
working  for  years  for  scenic  highways  in 
West  Virginia.  My  colleague  I  Mr.  ByrdI 
has  t)een  working  for  scenic  roads  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  We  are  just  ns 
much  interested  in  scenic  highways  in 
our  State  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Is  so  properly  Interested  In  scenic  roads 
in  his  State. 

With  respect  to  the  scenic  highway  re- 
quirements in  the  Senators  amendments, 
whf  t  's  anticipated?  They  would  biinsr 
needless  duplication  of  material  which 
has  already  been  submited  by  the  States 
to  tiie  Department  of  Commerce. 


A  report  from  the  Department  and 
recommendations  from  the  President 
himself  will  be  submitted  to  Congress, 
as  we  know,  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
receive  with  all  good  humor  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect. 
I  know  he  has  been  working  to  secure 
a  scenic  highway.  My  proposal  is  not 
designed  to  do  anything  except  to  try  to 
arrange  the  text  of  the  bill  in  such  a  way 
that  I  think  he  and  I  and  most  other 
Senators  would  find  it  acceptable. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  should 
find  ourselves  engulfed  in  the  problem 
of  the  primary  system,  which  can  be 
changed  from  day  to  day  and  month  to 
month  by  the  Governor  of  a  State.  Con- 
ceivably, there  can  be  a  series  of  peo- 
ple being  paid  two.  three,  four,  or  five 
times  for  the  same  item,  merely  by  tak- 
ing out  the  primary  system  and  putting 
it  back  again. 

There  will  be  a  colossal  Impact  not 
only  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  on 
the  people  whose  Uvelihood  is  dependent 
on  attracting  customers  by  signs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).    Is  all  time  j-ielded  back? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.     I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.   I  yield  back  the  rest 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Do.MiNicKl  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the^iaturc  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  the 
amendment  to  the  coumilttee  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  read.  The  amcr.dment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  ( Mr.  MuthvI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
-stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  rsAd  as  follows: 
On  page  13.  between  Itnea  17  »na  !8.  insert 
Hie  Jollov.-ln«. 

••(I)  (I)  If  ony  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
tile  Sccret4.ry'6  Anal  action  wiUi  respect  to 
withlioltllijg  lunds  from  such  Sta-e  under 
.■subsection  (bi  or  subsection  (b)  of  section 
135  or  grunting  approval  under  jubscctlon 
(el.  sucli  Stfite  m«y  appeal  to  any  United 
States  district  court  of  the  State.  The  sum- 
mons and  notice  ol  appeal  may  be  served  at 
any  place  In  tiie  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  in  the 
court  zhe  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  record  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

••|2)  The  findings  of  r.i.-i  by  the  Secre- 
tary, if  supported  by  substr.ntial  evidence, 
blioll  tH*  ccnclusive;  but  '.he  court,  for  good 
cause  sliown.  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  to  talte  further  evidence,  and  the 
decretarjf  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modlfled  findings"  of  fact  anci  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  .shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  ond  record  of  the  further 
proceedlnes.  Such  new  or  modlfled  findings 
of  fact  shaU  likewise  t>e  couclusive  If  sup- 
ported bv  substiintia!  evidence. 

■'1 3 1  Tlie  court  shall  h'lve  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  'states  court  of  appeals  tor  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  located  and  to 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1251 " 
On  page  13,  line  18.  strike  out  "(ki"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(11". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  discussed  a 
proposal  with  the  distinguished  Senatoi 
from  Hawaii  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader, 
and  with  several  other  Senators  who 
who  were  not  engaged  In  speaking,  and 
I  now  understand  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Cotton  1 . 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the 
Fong  amendment,  5  minutes  to  a  side, 
It  i.s  my  understanding  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  that  if  the  amendment 
is  not  accepted,  he  intends  to  ask  lor 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  simple.  In  a  coUoquy  this 
afternoon,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  when  asked  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  judicial  review  was 
provided  so  far  as  the  sections  of  the  bill 
are  concerned,  said  he  thought  judicial 
review  was  inherent. 

In  examining  the  biU  and  In  talkinc 
with  members  of  the  legal  staff.  I  find 
that  the  bill  contains  no  provision  for 
judicial  review. 

The  amendment  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  judicial  review  to  ag- 
grieved States.  States  from  which  funds 
had  been  withheld  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  imder  the  advertising  and 
junkyard  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  from 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with- 
held approval  under  subsection  lei  of 
the  amendment  relating  to  industrial 
and  commercial  areas  which  was  adopted 
earUer  today.  Such  States  may  file  suit 
in  any  U.S.  district  court  of  the  State. 
The  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, would  be  conclusive.  The  burden 
of  proof  would  lie  with  the  State  If 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  proved  to 
be  capricious,  arbitraiT.  or  unreasonaiilc 
in  his  action  in  withholding  10  percent 
of  the  funds,  or  In  disapproving  action  of 
a.  State  regarding  advertising  in  coni- 
mcrclal  and  industrial  areas,  the  State 
mav  go  into  court. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment— and  I  think  I  shall  support 
It  wholeheartedly— it  would  subject  the 
veto  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reconsideration  or  review  by  the  court*. 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  a  veto  65 
the  President  is  subject  to  reconsidera- 
tion by  Congress. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes:  that  Is  exactly  the 
point.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Is  correct. 
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The  power  which  will  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  im- 
der this  bill  is  a  vast  power.  He  could 
use  it  capriciously.  He  could  use  It  un- 
reasonably. He  could  use  it  arbitrarily. 
If  he  did,  the  State  so  aggrieved  would 
be  empowered  to  ask  the  court  to  review 
the  Secretary's  capriciousness.  arbitrari- 
ness, and  unreasonableness. 

.\s  I  said,  the  burden  of  proof  would 
stul  lie  with  the  State.  If  the  findings 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  were  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  they 
would  be  conclusive. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor His  amendment  is  so  imixirtant 
that  if  It  Is  adopted.  I  can  vote  for  the 
bill.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  it  will  be  Im- 
possible for  me  to  vote  for  the  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  power  that  will  be  placed 
in  one  man,  with  no  right  of  appeal. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged 
to  the  time  imder  my  control. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  there  is  an  inherent  risht 
of  review  in  the  bill.  However.  I  am 
interested  In  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  is  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Many  other 
Senators  have  indicated  that  thev  can 
support  this  legislation  if  the  amend- 
ment ofl'ered  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Is  agreed  to. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  in  the  interest  of 
good  legislative  process  to  accept  the 
amendment,  and  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  dlstiruHuishcd  Senator  from  West 
Virmnia  for  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.';  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  navs 
be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  subst-tute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
«as  agreed  to. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
</ole  by  which  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksek'  at 
the  end  of  the  bill  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  offer  a  substitute 
lor  the  Dirk.'en  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Miendment  which  was  agreed  to  this 
afternoon  would  provide  that  all  of  the 
funds  be  paid  out  of  the  General  Treas- 


ury, The  general  formula  in  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  75  percent  of  the  funds  would 
be  from  Federal  funds  and  25  percent 
would  come  from  the  States. 

Letting  the  amendment  stand  as  Is 
would  create  a  conflict  in  the  bill.  I 
realized  that  at  the  time.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  reconsideration,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  then  offer 
alternative  language  which  would  do 
what  I  want  to  have  done  and  would 
make  it  conform  to  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator, I  send  to  the  desk  my  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  substitute  for  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  is 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Randolph)  as  follows: 

Sec.  401 .  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  private  property  to  be 
taken  or  the  reasonable  and  existing  use  re- 
stricted by  such  taking  without  Just  com- 
pensation as  provided  In  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  amendment  deal  with  the  proportion 
of  the  contribution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  change  it 
to  75  percent  and  25  percent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSE:n.  My  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  100-percent  contribution 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  However, 
that  is  In  conflict  with  the  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  which  provide  for  a  75- 
25-percent  contribution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  75  percent 
and  25  percent? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  to  the 
Dirksen  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  asreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1 . 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  in  public  office  some  50 
years— in  the  State  legislature,  as  Gov- 


ernor, and  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  have  been  dedicated  to  sound 
development  and  exijansion  of  public 
roads  during  all  of  that  period,  and  I 
hope  I  have  made  some  contributions 
to  it. 

Of  course.  I  am  for  beautification  of 
highways  and  Increasing  their  safety: 
and  I  have  always  been  for  proper  and 
reasonable  control  of  billboards  which 
otherwise  may  be  hazardous.  I  approve 
of  the  more  obvious  purposes  of  this  bill. 

But.  I  am  concerned  about  the  hidden 
evils  and  costs  of  the  pending  proposal — 
even  with  all  of  the  amendments  which 
have  been  ajlopted.  and  all  of  the  prom- 
ises which  have  been  made. 

I  do  not  like  the  force  aspects  of  the 
bUl — wlilch  force  States  to  adhere  under 
penalty  of  having  other  highway  funds, 
particularly  for  our  primary  system 
roads,  withdrawn  for  any  noncompliance 
with  this  Federal  act.  I  did  not  like  it 
when  the  penalty  was  withdrawal  of 
100  percent  of  the  Federal  aid  funds. 
The  repugnant  force  principle  still  re- 
mains tmder  the  10-percent  penalty  in 
the  bill  as  amended  on  the  floor. 

No  one  knows  how  much  the  bill  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
States.  The  lack  of  information  is  so 
great  we  adopted  a  research  amendment 
to  try  to  find  out  at  some  future  date. 

But  It  is  crj'stal  clear  that  to  control 
and  beautify  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  In  our  great  primary  system  of 
highways — by  buying  up  or  cleaning  up 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  on  either  side  of 
their  existing  rlphts-of-way— is  going  to 
cost  more  taxpayer  dollars  than  anyone 
has  dared  to  mention  in  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

This  Is  money  that  neither  the  Federal 
nor  the  Stale  go^'crnments  have  for  this 
purpose  at  this  time.  They  are  having 
diinculty  financing  construction  of  the 
road.t,  themselves — and  in  this  situation 
this  bill  would  deprive  States  of  road 
construction  money  if  they  do  not  com- 
ply tiith  this  bill  which  would  spend 
State  road  money  for  other  purposes. 

The  objectives  may  be  desirable  within 
reason — but  I  camiot  vote  for  this  pro- 
posal until  more  study  has  been  given  it 
and  more  sound  financing  has  been 
provided. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  bill.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 


INCREASED  AN-NUITIE.S  FROM  CJ\TL 
SERVICE     DISABILITY     AND     RE- 
TIREMENT FUND 
Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President.  H.R. 
8469.  which  provides  for  retirement  an- 
nuities  Increase   for   our   Federal    em- 
ployees passed  the  House  on  August  3 
1965.  '^ 

This  bill,  with  amendments,  passed Jhre 
Senate  on  September  8.  1965  On  Beo- 
tember  9.  1965.  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  bill  was  then  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  signature  by  the  Vice  President 
and  forwarding  to  the  White  House. 

Some  of  my  friends  who  are  vitallv 
interested  in  thi.-;  legislation  have 
checked  and  found  that  it  has  not  as  yet 
arrived  at  the  White  House. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I 
earnestly  urge  that  this  bill  be  sent  to 
the  White  House  for  final  approval. 
This  is  most  Important  in  order  that  our 
Federal  retirees  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  increased  annuities  on  Decem- 
ber 1. 

If  the  bill  is  not  signed  before  October 
1,  the  retirees  wiU  lose  1  month's  bene- 
fits on  payments  as  it  -will  be  effective 
after  Jaunary  1.  1966.  instead  of  1965. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT 
THE  WASHINGTON  WORLD  CON- 
FERENCE ON  WORLD  PEACE 
THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  at  the  Washinston  World  Con- 
ference on  World  Peace  Throuch  Law, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
livered a  perfectly  splendid  address  on 
the  yeneral  subject  of  peace,  disarma- 
ment, and  the  rule  of  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  address  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  beina  no  objection,  the  address 
uas  ordered- to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMSttKS  BT  THE  PbESHJENT  AT  THE  WaSHI.VC- 
TON    WOBLD    CONP-EBENCE    ON    WOBJ.D    PEACE 

THKOCOH  Law,  Washingtok  Hilton  Hotei.. 

Washington.  D.C. 

I  need  not  here  reaffirm  my  Nation's  con- 
tinuing dedicntion  to  the  rule  of  inw.  We 
Till  work  to  extend  It  to  the  relations  be- 
tween countries.  For  we  believe  that  la  the 
surest  road  to  a  fruitful  and  secure  peace 

Therefore,  we  who  seek  a  world  of  law 
must  labor  to  understand  the  foundation  on 
which  law  can  re=t.  We  must  set  to  work  to 
build  It  For  If  the  rule  of  law  Is  an  idea,  the 
establishment  of  that  rule  Is  the  practical 
work  of  practical  men.  We  must  not  let  the 
dlfflculUes  of  this  task  lead  us  into  the  twin 
dangers  of  cynicism  or  unreasoning  faith. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  if  law  cannot  yet  solve 
the  problems  of  a  tormented  earth.  It  Is 
Bteadlly  growing  In  Importance  and  In  ncces- 

Thc  first  condition  of  law  Is  Justice.  That 
law  which  oppresses  the  weak,  or  denies  the 
fair  claims  of  the  poor,  will  prove  a  flimsy 
barrier  against  the  rising  atorm  of  man's  de- 
mand for  Justice. 

Law  must  not  be  the  prisoner  of  plunder 
or  privilege. 

It  Is  not  the  soothing  keeper  of  the  status 
quo.  It  Is  an  Instrument  In  the  battle  tor 
the  hopes  of  man.  And  If  It  Is  not  fashioned 
as  such  in  Instrument— then  no  matter  how 
beautifully  and  logically  framed— It  will  yield 
to  violence  and  terror. 

If  we.  the  fortunate  of  the  earth,  would  ask 
other  people  to  submit  to  law,  then  we  our- 
selves must  assume  some  responsibility  for 
peoples'  libery  and  peoples'  well-being. 

International  law  has  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  relations  between  states.  In 
pursuit  of  justice.  It  must  now  concern  Itself 
more  than  In  the  past  with  the  welfare  of 
people. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  relief 
of  hunger  and  misery  and  ignorance — in  all 
parts  of  the  world — will  be  ftxed  in  legal 
obligation— as  it  now  is  in  my  own  country. 
When  our  world  law  embodies  the  right  of 
the  despairing  to  hope,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  fortunate  to  help,  then  it  will  be 
strengthened  a  thousandfold  In  the  cause  of 
peace. 

If  world  conditions  were  largely  satlsfac- 
torv  It  would  not  be  difflcutt  to  evolve  a  rule 


of  law.  But  we  do  not  live  in  a  satisfactory 
world.  It  la  stained  with  evil  and  Injustice, 
by  ruthless  ambition  and  passionate  con- 
flict. Only  by  fighting  thcbc  forcea  we  help 
build  a  base  on  which  the  temple  of  law  may 

The  second  condition  of  law  Is  institu- 
tions. Through  them  law  receives  mean- 
ing and  force.  And  Institutions  themselves, 
through  their  own  actions,  help  to  make  new 
law.  The  UN.  General  Assembly  has  done 
this  In  peacekeeping. 

The  past  20  years  have  seen  an  abundant 
flowering  of  new  International  structures. 
From  the  Common  Market  and  NATO,  to  the 
IBRD  and  the  Asian  Development  Bonk, 
order  and  legal  process  have  been  Imposed 
upon  spreading  segments  of  the  affairs  of 
countries. 

Some  of  these  Institutions  have  played  a 
large  role  In  the  prosperity  of  the  West  and 
In  keeping  the  peace. 

Others  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
developing  continents. 

The  United  States  has  helped  build  many 
of  these  organizations.  Their  strength  rep- 
resents a  victory  for  the  cause  you  repre- 
sent— a  legal  order  contributing  to  the  pros- 
perity of  each  and  the  peace  of  all.  My 
country  Intends  to  protect  and  strengthen 
those  Institutions,  sharing  the  task  with  all 
who  share  our  common  purpose. 

Central  to  the  hope  of  world  peace  through 
law  Is  the  United  Nations.  Since  Its  begin- 
ning, dozens  of  disputes,  many  laced  with 
violence,  have  come  before  the  world 
assembly.  Some  have  remained  unresolved. 
Many  have  fotmd  a  settlement  siifUclent  to 
allow  mankind  to  move  forward  In  peace. 
And  m  some  places  the  United  Nations  was 
able  to  prevent  conflict  and  bloodshed. 

I  hope  we  can  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions— not  simply  as  a  fonim  for  debate — 
but  as  an  arena  for  the  solution  of  disputes. 
That  Is  why  I  have  asked  a  great  Justice 
of  our  Supreme  Court.  Arthur  Goldberg,  to 
become  our  Ambassador  to  the  world  body. 
The  life  of  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  been 
devoted  to  resolving  disputes  between  those 
who  at  first  believed  that  they  could  not 
yield  one  lota  from  their  positions,  and  who 
came  at  last  to  sign  a  common  agreement. 

And  my  country  will  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  to  bring 
peace  between  the  great  nations  of  India  and 
Pakistan. 

And  pcrhops  In  the  United  Nations — and 
with  the  patient  effort  of  Individual  coun- 
tries— we  can  also  halt  the  terrible  orms 
race  which  threatens  to  engulf  the  earth 
Perhaps  we  can  succeed  through  an  effective 
treaty  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons — through  extending  the  test  ban 
treaty — by  obtaining  an  agreement  halting 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  use 
In  nuclear  weapons  and  allocntlng  substan- 
tliU  portions  of  this  material  to  peaceful 
uses — by  agreeing  to  reverse  the  arms  race  In 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  vehicle.s — 
nnd  by  working  towrird  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  elTectlve  International 
controls  which  must  be  the  world's  goal. 

The  third  condition  of  law  Is  occeptance. 
World  law— if  It  Is  to  bring  world  order — 
must  reflect  the  judgment  and  felt  desires 
of  men  and  nations.  When  law  Ignores  this — 
as  we  have  seen  In  our  own  history — It  Itself 
is  Ignored. 

I  think  we  may  be  evolving  a  world  con- 
sensus on  which  law  can  stand.  The  mass 
of  mankind  is  slowly  realizing  the  dangers  of 
conflict  and  the  futility  of  war.  They  are 
accepting  their  responsibility  to  relieve  their 
own  poverty,  and  the  misery  of  their  fellow 
inhabitants'  of  earth.  They  are  finding— In 
knowledge  and  fear  and  pain — that  their 
common  Interest  lies  in  common  acceptance 
of  their  own  obligations  and  the  rights  of 
others. 

We  can  see  this  In  a  hundred  small  ways. 
During  the  past  year  the  United  States  was 


present  at  829  International  conferences. 
Since  I  have  been  President  we  have  partlcl. 
p,ited  in  more  such  conlerencea  than  dunnp 
the  first  150  years  of  our  history. 

Of  course,  the  great  issues  and  the  great 
dangers  ore  not  resolved.  In  the  past  IS 
months  there  is  not  a  continent  that  has 
been  spored  violence.  In  the  past  2.000  years 
there  has  hardly  been  a  decade  wlthovit  war 
If  tills  was  all,  the  future  would  look  dark 
Indeed.  But  there  Is  another  and  a  brigritet 
thread  which  runs  through  the  hIstor>  or 
the  race:  It  is  man's  drive  to  create  and  to 
live  In  harmony  with  his  fellows.  This  U 
what  we  call  civilization. 

Law  is  the  great  civilizing  machinery.  It 
liberates  the  desires  to  build  and  subdues 
the  desire  to  destroy.  And  If  war  can  tear  uj 
apart,  law  can  unite  us — out  of  fear  or  love 
or  reason  or  all  three. 

World  peace  through  world  law  will  not 
come  quickly.  We  must  work.  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  create  the  vital  conditions  which 
may  bring  us  to  that  day— to  buUd  the  Jus. 
tlce  which  forms  It  and  the  Institutions 
which  give  It  life — and  to  find  the  under, 
standing  acceptance  which  wlU  make  it 
work.  This  means  we  must  be  willing  to 
accept  small  advances  and  limited  goals.  But 
the  final  objective  Is  the  largest  and  most 
elusive  man  has  known:  peace.  Peace  which 
Is  not  simply  the  absence  of  conflict  or  even 
of  fear — but  the  framework  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  human  possibility. 

How  can  we  dare  hope  for  that  which  baa 
always  escaped  mankind?  Perhaps  It  Is  be- 
cause our  Invention  draws  us  together  to 
the  point  where  any  war  Is  civil  war.  Per- 
haps the  vastness  of  our  destructive  power 
makes  us  shrink  from  conflict.  And  per- 
haps— under  the  horror  and  murder  of  Ihii 
camage-aUed  century — civilization  has  been 
slowly  flowering — leading  us  toward  victory 
m  the  endless  battle  between  man's  love 
for  his  fellow  and  his  desire  to  destroy  lilia 
Law  is  the  greater  human  invention  All 
the  rest  give  him  mastery  over  his  world. 
Law  gives  him  mastery  over  himself. 

There  ore  those  who  5.ty  the  rule  of  law  Is  a 
fruitless  and  Utopian  dream.    It  Is  true  thst. 
If  It  comes.  It  will  come  slowly.    It  will  comt 
through  the  practical  and   wise  resolution 
ol  numberless  problems.     But  to  deny  the 
possibility  Is  to  deny  peace  Itself  and  that 
flowering  of  the  spirit  which  we  must  be- 
lieve God  meant  for  man. 
I  do  not  deny  it. 
I  believe  In  It. 
Aud  so  do  you. 

It  others  Join  us.  then  the  time  may  ye; 
come  when  you  and  your  colleagues  will  be 
honored  as  pathfinders  toward  the  flnal 
armistice  In  mans  war  against  himself. 
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SCENIC    DEVELOPMENT    AND   ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  FEDER- 
AL AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 
The  Senate   resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  2084)  to  provide  for 
scenic  development  and  road  beaut  ifica- 
tion  of  the  Federal  aid  highway  sysiems 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
yield  back  all  time  on  this  side  with  the 
exception  of  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  PONG.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the  bill 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  Irnck  the  remainder  of  my  time 
with  the  exception  of  one-half  minute 
to  make  an  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  concerning  the  program 
for  tomorrow. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  intention — and  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader — to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
migration bill  this  evening.  No  business, 
of  course,  will  be  undertaken  on  that 
bill.  It  will  be  the  pending  business  to- 
moirow.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  good 
part  of  the  day  will  be  taken  up  in  ex- 
planations by  Senators  in  favor  of  and 
those  against  the  bill.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  some  unob- 
jected to  items  off  the  calendar. 

On  Monday,  we  shall  continue  with  the 
Iminigration  bill,  if  we  do  not  finish 
It  tomorrow.  Then  on  Tuesday,  or  fol- 
lowing the  immigration  bill,  we  shall  take 
up  the  foreign  aid  appropriation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  cai}  assure  the  Senator  from  Montana 
now  that  with  the  objections  that  will 
be  made  on  the  immigration  bill,  it  will 
take  all  of  tomorrow,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  record  vote, 

Mr,  President,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as 
to  say  it,  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  very 
distinguished  majority  leader  can  take  a 
rest  over  this  weekend,  and  probably  a 
little  longer  than  the  weekend,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  18  inches  of  snow 
at  White  Pi.sh,  Mont. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  he  Is  deeply 
concerned,  as  he  should  be.  I  hope  that 
.he  can  go  home  and  stay  a  good  many 
days,  because  we  will  carry  on  with  the 
great  efBciency  for  which  we  have  been 
noted. 

So  I  wish  him  well  on  the  journey  that 
he  will  make,  because  I  know  that  due 
to  the  many  demands  and  obligations 
of  majority  leadership  in  the  Senate  he 
has  not  been  able  to  return  as  often  or 
stay  as  long  in  his  State  of  Montana 
aa  he  would  have  liked.  Tliat  is  the 
penalty  of  leadership.  I  know  his  con- 
stituents will  look  forward  to  seeing  him 
and  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  lead- 
ership duties  which  keep  him  in  Wash- 
ington more  than  he  would  otherwise 
choose. 


SCENIC   DEVELOPMENT  AND   RO.'^D 
BEAUTIFICATION    OF    THE    FED- 
ERAL AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEMS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  2084)  to  provide  for  scenic 
development  and  road  beautification  of 
the  Federal  aid  highway  systems. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  and  the  bill 
liavlng  been  .ead  the  third  time,  the 
Question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Eue:cder].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  FtTLBRicHTl.  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
i^  tMr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeJ.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr,  Montoya],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  tMr,  Russeil],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Tal- 
"ADCEl,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr, 
Yaeborouoh].  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  YoTJNG]  are  absent  on  official 
business, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moneoney]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEYJ.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr,  Curtis], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vot€  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ctah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  tMr. 
Boccs],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr,  Saltonstall]  is  paired  with 
theSenator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vot<  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr,  Mon- 
toya 1,  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  14.  as  follows: 


[No.  265  Leg. 

YE.\S— 63 

Aiken 

Burdick 

Cooper 

Bartlett 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Cotton 

Ba^ 

Cannon 

Dlrksen 

Bavh 

Case 

Dodd 

Bible 

Church 

Oomlnlck 

Brewster 

Clark 

Douglas 

Ervm 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Fannin 

Lausche 

Neuberger 

Fong 

Long.  La. 

Pastore 

Gore 

Mattnuson 

PeU 

Harris 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

H.irt 

McGovem 

Proxmire 

Hayden 

Mcliityre 

Randolph 

Hi:i 

McNamara 

Riblcoff 

Inouye 

Metcair 

RusseU,  S,C. 

Jackson 

Mondale 

Smathers 

Javits 

Morse 

Smith 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Morton 

Symington 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Moss 

Ty  dings 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Murphy 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskle 
NAYS— 14 

Williams,  Del. 

Allott 

Holland 

Roberteon 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Mimdt 

Thurmond 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Anderson 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Bennett 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

McGee 

TlUmadge 

Curtis 

Miller 

Tower 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlfht 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruening 

Russell,  Ga. 

Toung,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Saltonstall 

So  the  bill  (S,  2084)  was  passed,  b£ 
follows: 

S.  3084 

An  act  to  provide  for  scenic  development  and 
road  beautification  ol  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer' 

ica  in  Congress  assembled, 
Trri-E  I 
SEC.   101.  Section   131    of  title  23,  United 

States  Code,  is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  131.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising 

*"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices In  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  the  primary  system  should  be  con- 
trolled In  order  to  protect  the  public  Invest- 
ment in  such  highways,  to  promote  the  safety 
and  recreational  value  of  public  travel,  and 
to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

•'(b)  Federal-aid  highway  funds  payable  on 
or  after  January  1,  1968,  to  tmy  State  which 
the  Secretary  determines  has  not  matle  pro- 
vision for  effective  control  of  the  erection  and 
maintenance  along  the  Interstate  System  and 
the  primary  system  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  which  are  within 
six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge 
of  the  right-of-way  and  visible  from  Ihe  main 
traveled  way  of  the  system,  shall  be  reduced 
by  amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
to  such  State  under  section  104  of  this  title, 
tmtll  such  time  as  such  State  shall  provide 
lor  such  eflective  control.  Any  amount  which 
Is  thus  withheld  from  any  State  shall  be  re- 
apportioned to  the  other  States.  Whenever 
he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods 
as  he  deems  nece.ssary,  the  application  of  this 
subsection  to  a  State. 

"(c)  Eflective  control  means  that  after 
January  1,  1968,  such  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  shall,  pursuant  to  this  section,  be 
limited  to  (I)  directional  and  other  official 
signs  and  notices  which  are  required  or 
authorized  by  law.  which  shall  conform  to 
national  standards  hereby  authorized  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  hereunder, 
which  standards  shall  contain  provisions 
concerning  the  lighting,  size,  and  number 
of  signs  and  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  Implement  this  section, 
and  (2 1  signs  advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of 
property  upon  which  they  are  located  or 
activities  conducted  on  such  property. 

"(di  It  Is  also  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary  shall.  In  consultation  with  the  States, 
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provide  for  an  area  at  an  appropriate  dis- 
tanco  from  an  interchange  on  the  Interstate 
System,  on  which  signs,  aisplays,  and  devices 
giving  specific  Information  In  the  interest 
of  the  traveling  public  may  be  erected  and 
milnlalned.  Siiv-h  signa  shall  conform  to 
national  standardB  which  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder.  Such  national  standards  shall 
contain  provisions  concerning  the  lighting. 
5;ae.  and  number  of  signs  and  such  other  re- 
quirements as  may  be  appropriate  to  Imple- 
ment  this  Etlb.sectlon 

*'(e)  In  order  to  promote  the  reasonable, 
orderly  and  effective  display  of  ouWoor  ad- 
vertising while  remaining  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  signs,  displays 
and  devices  whose  size,  lighting  .-md  spacing 
Is  to  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
tlie  sevenil  States  and  the  .Secretary,  may  be 
erected  and  malnt.ilned  within  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  within  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Inleritate  and  primary  systems  which  are 
amed  industrial  or  commercial  under  au- 
thority of  State  law,  or  in  unziincd  com- 
mercial or  industrial  area*  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Secretary;  Provided,  That 
nothing  m  this  subsection  shnll  apply  to 
signs  as  defined  In  .-ertion  101icii2). 

■  I  f  I  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section,  any  sign,  display,  or  device  in  ex- 
istence on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Kiibseciion.  which  does  not  conform  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  required  to  be  removed 
until  July  I.  1970.  or  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  alter  it  becomes  nonco.uormlng, 
whichever  shall  laitt  occur. 

•'(g)  Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  removal  of  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
displays,  and  devices,  provided  they  were 
erected  and  maintained  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection  pursuant  to  agreement 
with  the  owner,  or  one  claiming  through 
tUe  owner,  of  the  real  estate  on  which  they 
are  located,  and  Federal  ftmds  shall  be  used 
to  pay  75  per  centum  of  such  compensation, 
such  compensation  shall  be  paid  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(11  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  such 
signs,  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title. 
leasehold,  and  interest  In  the  fixture:  that 
13,  such  sign,  display,  or  device  at  such  loca- 
tion, as  secured  by  the  agreement  In  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection:  and 
"(21  The  taking  from  the  owner  or  lease- 
bolder  of  the  real  property  on  which  the 
5lgn.  display,  or  device  Is  located,  of  the  right 
to  erect  and  maintain  such  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  thereon,  as  secured  by  the  agree- 
ment In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection. 

"(h)  All  public  lands  or  reservations  which 
are  adjacent  to  any  portion  of  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  primary  system  shall  be  con- 
trolled In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  national  standards 

"(U  In  order  to  provide  Information  In  the 
specific  Intere.st  of  the  traveling  public,  the 
State  lilghway  departments  are  authorized 
to  maintain  maps  and  to  permit  informa- 
tional directories  and  advertising  pamphlets 
to  be  made  available  at  safety  rest  areas. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  may  also  establish  Information  centers 
at  safety"  rest  areas  for  the  p'jrpose  of  In- 
forming the  public  of  places  of  Interest  with- 
in the  State  and  providing  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  a  State  may  consider  desirable. 
"  ( )  1  Any  State  highway  department  which 
has.  under  the  law  In  effect  on  June  30. 
1965.  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  to  control  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance'of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  In  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  .System  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  bonus  payments  as  set  forth  In 
the  agreement,  but  no  such  State  highway 
department  shall  be  entitled  to  such  pay- 


ment* unless  the  State  maintains  the  control 
required  under  such  agreement  or  the  con- 
trol required  by  this  section,  whichever  con- 
trol IS  the  stricter.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  prohibit  a  State  from  establishing 
standards  Imposing  stricter  limitations  with 
respect  to  signs,  dlspl.iys,  and  devices  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  than  those  es- 
tablished under  this  section.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  paid  only  from  appropriations 
from  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated-  The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any 
State  from  controlling  outdoor  advertising  as 
provided  In  this  section. 

"(k)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ef- 
fective control  also  means  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (f). 
after  January  1.1968. 

"(1)  no  sign  or  display  promoting  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  of  Its  depart- 
ments, agencies,  programs,  projects  or  ex- 
penditures shall  be  allowed  If  such  sign  or 
display  Is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  nor 

"(2 1  shall  the  Federal  Government  erect  or 
construct  any  sign  or  display  promoting  any 
of  its  departments,  agencies,  programs, 
projects  or  expenditures.  The  Secretary  shall 
immediately  request  all  States  to  remove  as 
soon  as  practicable  all  signs  and  displays 
which  will  be  In  violation  of  this  subsection 
after  January  1. 1968. 

"(11  ( 1 )  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
withholding  funds  from  such  State  under 
subsection  (b)  or  subsection  ibl  of  section 
135  or  granting  approval  under  subsection 
I  el.  such  State  may  appeal  to  any  United 
States  district  oatirt  of  the  stale.  The 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  forthwith  certify  and  file  In  the 
court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and 
the  recc-rd  on  which  he  based  his  action. 

•|2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary. 
If  3up|)orted  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
transcript  and  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
sutjstantlal  evidence. 

"(31  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  Is  located  and  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  title 
28  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

"  ( m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
nut  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  820,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  yeor  ending  June  30.  1966.  and 
not  to  exceed  »20,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967  " 

xrrLE  n 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,    is    amended    by    adding    at    the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"J  135.  Control  of  Junkyards 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  Junkyards  In  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  primary  system 
should  be  controlled  In  order  to  protect  the 
public  Investment  In  such  highways,  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  and  recreational  value  of 
public  travel,  and  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 
"(bl  Pederal-ald  highway  funds  payable 
on  or  after  January  1,  1968.  to  any  State 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  not  made 
provision  for  effective  control  of  the  estob- 


Ushment.  use.  and  maintenance  along  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  primary  system  of 
outdoor  Junkyards,  which  are  within  one 
thousand  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  miin 
traveled  way  of  the  system,  shall  be  reduced 
by  amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
ajnounts  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
to  such  State  under  section  104  of  this  title, 
until  such  time  as  such  State  shall  provide 
for  such  effective  control  Any  amount 
which  IS  thus  withheld  from  any  State  shall 
be  reapportioned  to  the  other  States.  When- 
ever he  determines  It  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  the  Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such 
periods  as  he  deems  necessary,  the  application 
of  this  subsection  to  a  State. 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968.  such  Junkyards  shall  be 
screened  by  natural  objects,  plantings,  or 
fences  or  other  appropriate  means  so  as  not 
to  be  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  ol 
the  system,  or  shall  be  removed  from  sight, 

"(d)  The  term  'Junk'  shall  mean  old  or 
scrap  copper,  brass,  rope,  rags,  batteries, 
paper,  trash,  rubber,  debris,  oddments,  woste- 
menls.  Utter,  leavings,  casioifs.  rummage, 
waste,  or  Junked,  dismantled  or  wrecked  au- 
tomobiles, or  parts  thereof,  iron,  steel  and 
other  old  or  scrap  ferrous  or  nonferrous  ma- 
terial. 

"(B)  The  term  'automobile  graveyard' shall 
mean  an  establishment  or  place  of  business 
which  Is  maintained  or  operated  for  the  use 
of  storing,  keeping,  buying  or  selling  WTecked, 
scrapped,  ruined,  or  dismantled  motor  vehi- 
cle or  motor  vehicle  parts. 

"(f)  The  term  'Junkyard'  shall  mean  an 
establishment  or  place  of  business  which  is 
maintained  or  operated  for  the  use  of  storing, 
keeping,  buying  or  selling  such  Junk,  or  tor 
the  maintenance  or  operation  of  an  automo- 
bile graveyard,  and  the  term  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Include  garbage  dumps  and  sani- 
tary fills. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  section.  Junkyards,  auto  graveyards  and 
scrap  metal  processing  facilities  may  be  op- 
erated within  areas  adjacent  to  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  primary  system  which 
are  zoned  Industrial  under  authority  ot 
State  law.  or  which  are  not  zoned  under 
authority  of  State  law,  but  are  predomi- 
nantly used  for  Industrial  activities. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  ot 
this  section  any  Junkyard  In  existence  on  or 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
which  does  not  conform  to  the  requlremenw 
of  this  section  and  which  the  Secretary  Qnda 
as  a  practical  matter  cannot  be  screened. 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  removed  until 
July  1.  1970. 

"(1)  Landscaping  or  screening  cosU  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  al- 
located m  the  following  manner:  the  first 
«1 ,500  of  such  costs  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
owner  of  the  facility  screened;  all  costs  In 
excess  of  »1,500  shall  be  the  Federal  nnd 
State  responsibility.  Federal  funds  shall  be 
used  to  pay  75  per  centum  of  the  costii  of 
landscaping  or  screening  under  the  provl- 
slcns  of  this  subsection. 

"(Ji  If  any  Junkyard  or  auto  graveyard 
cannot  be  effectively  screened  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  either  by  plantings 
or  other  means  on  the  property  line  of  the 
owner  or  between  the  property  line  and  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  [ ive- 
meot.  whichever  Is  the  more  economical  ;ind 
effective.  Just  compensation  shall  be  r^'° 
the  owner  for  the  relocation,  removal,  or 
disposal  of  such  facilities.  Federal  finds 
shall  be  tised  to  pay  75  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  providing  effective  control  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  and  relocation,  re- 
moval, or  disposal. 

"  ( k  I  All  public  lands  or  reservations  which 
are  adjacent  to  any  portion  of  the  Interstate 
and  primary  systems  shall  be  effectively  con- 
trolled In  accordance  with  the  provlsloi.s  ot 
this  section 
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•■(11  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
-Tlated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
wction.  out  of  any  naoney  In  the  Treosiiry 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
S20.0OO.0OO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  not  to  exceed  120.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967" 

Sec.  203  The  table  of  section*  of  chap- 
ter i.  title  23.  United  Stites  Code.  t<  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"St-c  135.  Control  of  Junky.-j-d.';." 


SBC    301    Section  319  of  title  83.  United 
Slates  Code.  Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  919.  Landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement 

"lai  The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  part 
of  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  highways 
the  costs  of  landscape  and  roadside  develop- 
ment, Including  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  publicly  owned  and  controlled  rest 
find  recreation  areas  and  sanitary  and  other 
facilities  reasonably  necessary  to  accom- 
mtJdate  the  traveling  public. 

lb)  An  amount  equivalent  to  3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  funds  ai)portloned  to  a  State 
tor  Federal-aid  highways  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  for  acquisition  of  interests  In 
and  improvement  of  strips  of  land  necessary 
for  the  restoration,  preservation,  and  en- 
hancement of  scenic  beauty  adjacent  to  such 
highways,  without  being  matched  by  the 
Stale  The  Secretary  may  authorize  excep- 
tions from  this  requirement,  upon  applica- 
tion of  a  State  and  upon  a  showing  that 
such  amount  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
State  for  these  purpoEcs.  Any  funds  not 
used  as  required  by  this  subseoiioa  shall 
lapse. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  »120.- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  euciliig  June  30. 
1966.  and  not  to  exceed  »120, 000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967." 

Sec.  302.  In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
evaluating  the  continuing  programs  author- 
ized by  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  and 
to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  information 
necessary  for  authorization  of  appropriations 
beginning  after  June  30.  1967.  the  Secretary. 
in  c(X>pBratlon  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, shall  make  a  detailed  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  programs, 
and  shall  submit  such  estimate  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  10.  1967, 

SK.  303  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $500,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  section  135  of  title  23  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  relating  to  highway 
««fety  programs. 


Sec.  401.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prluted  out  of  the  Treasury  in  addition  to 
all  other  sums  herein  authorized  the  sum 
of  'SOOOOOO  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  research  and  development 
of  methods,  machinery,  and  processes  for  the 
desinictlon,  conversion  and  disposition  of 
'cropped,  discarded  automobiles,  trucks  and 
other  motor  vehicles.  The  results  of  sucb 
fweorch  and  development  Dhall  be  made 
available  to  all  persons,  firms  and  corpora- 
tions without  cost. 

Sec  402.  Nothing  Jn  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  auttiorlAe  private  property  to 
be  tsken  or  the  reasonable  and  existing  use 
feslrlcted  by  suclf  taking  without  Just  com- 
pensation as  provided  In  this  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
ihe  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill,  to  make  any  necessary 
technical  corrections. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  has  just  been  enacted, 
will  enhance  the  recreational  and  scenic 
values  of  the  highways  of  America.  This 
legislation  was  not  only  desired  but  was 
necessary.  Senators  responded  with  a 
vote  of  63  to  14  for  the  bill,  which  in- 
dicates the  overwhelming  support  of 
membership  of  the  Senate  for  the  Presi- 
dent's beautificatlon  propram.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Senate  have  worked  effectively  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  the  esthetic  values  of 
the  American  scene,  while  also  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  private  property  and 
keeping  damage  to  individual  businesses 
at  an  absolute. 

I  express  my  personal  and  official  ap- 
preciation to  Richard  Royce.  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  who  has  given  such  diligent 
and  dedicated  attention  to  this  legisla- 
tion from  its  Inception.  I  could  not  have 
had  a  more  capable  member  of  any  com- 
mittee staff  standing  at  my  side  than 
Dick  Royce. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Ron  Linton,  who 
is  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

I  also  wish  to  add  my  thanks  for  the 
great  work  which  was  done  by  Bob  Per- 
rin.  the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  1  Mr.  McNamaha  1 . 

Also.  let  me  thank  my  executive  as- 
sistant. Jim  Harris,  for  his  capable  and 
diligent  labors  in  connection  with  the 
bill. 

I  thank  all  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  who  con- 
tributed their  valuable  .services  during 
consideration  and  preparation  of  the 
measure. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Roads.  It  is  difficult  to  name  Senators 
individually,  because  members  of  this 
subcommittee  gave  earnest  attention  to 
the  subject,  even  though  they  were  con- 
cerned with  other  committees  dealing 
with  education,  labor,  and  agriculture, 
which  made  It  very  difficult  at  times  to 
give  the  palnstakmg  effort  which  was 
required  in  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation. 

In  connection  with  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  assisted  me,  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  I  speak  espe- 
cially of  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  tMr.  Muskie],  who. 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  has  been  of  constant  and  valued 
.support.  Other  Senators  who  joined  in 
presenting  the  points  which  they  felt 
were  most  important  to  be  stressed  in  the 
passage  of  this  measure  have  been  of 
great  assistance. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  com.mittee,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 


tucky [Mr.  Cooptsl.  H^en  though  we 
were  in  disagreement  on  many  issues  in 
conriection  with  this  legislation,  it  was  a 
privilege  to  work  with  him,  as  always. 
because  he  is  very  careful  in  his  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  any  bill,  and  he  is 
uniformly  courteous.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  he  gave  to  the  considei  - 
ation  of  this  leglsjation.  including  the 
administration's  amendments  whicli  I 
have  offered. 

I  also  thank  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field!, and  the  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI,  for 
their  unfailing  courtesies  and  assistance 
to  me  during  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  promptly 
consider  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
any  differences  between  the  House  ver- 
sion, which  I  hope  will  pass  very  soon, 
and  the  Senate  version,  which  has  now- 
passed,  can  be  resolved,  and  that  an  ef- 
fective instinimentality.  which  I  believe 
we  have  drafted,  can  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  who  will, 
we  know,  quickly  sign  the  measure  into 
law. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  I  am  glad  to  5'ield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Without  desiring  to 
prolong  unduly  the  session  this  evening. 
I  believe  it  should  be  stated  that  as  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  in  my 
judgment — and  I  am  sure  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  subcommittee — 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  !Mr.  Randolph),  in  handling 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  has 
accepted  and  survived  with  grest  credit 
one  of  the  more  dLfficull  and  frustrat- 
ing assignments  which  I  have  seen  as- 
sumed by  any  Senator  ii"i  that  capacity 
in  some  time.  So  he  has  to  add  to  his 
credit  not  only  the  outstanding  work 
which  he  pei-formed  in  the  commit lee. 
but  al.so  the  great  patience  and  wisdom 
which  he  has  shown  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  to  say  nothing  of  his  fortitude 
In  handling  this  difficult  assignment. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  personal  com- 
mendation to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  his  kind 
comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  aid  highway  system  has  been  a 
boon  to  individual  States  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  few  gov- 
ernmental programs  have  been  more 
succe.ssful.  Today,  after  long,  hard 
work,  we  have  crowned  that  success  with 
a  vital  new  dimension,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  scenic  development  and  road  beau- 
tificatlon of  the  Federal  aid  highway 
systems. 

It  is  ei-ident  that  passage  of  the  bill 
would  not  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out the  devoted  effort  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  number  of  Members  of  this 
body.  Special  congratulations  must  be 
extended  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Ris'- 
DOLPH],  who  .so  skillfully  managed  this 
bill.    No  one  has  doubted  his  expertise 
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on  matters  Involving  this  country's  high- 
way system.  But,  In  addition,  he  has, 
by  the  capable  management  of  this  bUl, 
demonstrated  not  only  his  appreciation 
tor  the  existent  as  well  as  the  potential 
beauty  suiToundlng  our  highways  but 
also  his  legislative  management  abilities. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  this  demonstration  of  his  par- 
liamentary skill  in  the  management  of 
this  bill. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  provision 
for  scenic  development  and  road  beau- 
tlfication  has  not  been  a  partisan  affair. 
I  can  think  of  no  one  who  has  worked 
more  assiduously  and  purposefully  to- 
ward the.'^e  goals  than  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper].  Time  and  time  again  on  this 
bill  he  made  notable  contributions  and 
suggestions.  When  he  proposed  amend- 
ments, both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  other  Senators  quite  appropriately 
took  notice-  I  extend  my  personal 
thanks  to  him  for  lending  his  great  talent 
and  expertise  to  this  measure  and  for 
his  great  constructive  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  facilitating  the  expedi- 
tious passage  of  this  blU:  my  tharUcs  are 
extended  also  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
for  the  cooperation  displayed  in  con- 
sidering this  bill. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
other  individuals  who  have  consistently 
worked  toward  the  goal  of  passage  of  a 
highway  beautification  bUl.  I  refer 
especially  to  the  very  helpful  and  capable 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NEtr- 
BERCERl  who  has  often  sponsored  bills 
concerning  road  beautification.  and  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CAiF],  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  and 
Mr.  DiRKSENi,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MnsKiEl,  the 
distingui-shed  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MusPHYl.  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fosc  and 
Mr.  iNOUYEl,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Risi- 
coFFi.  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicKl.  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton!,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  WiLLiAMsl.  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  Moth  sides  of  the 
aisle,  members  and  nonmembers  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  who  have 
submitted  and  carefully  argued  for 
amendments  or  otherwise  worked  pur- 
posefully and  diligently  toward  passage 
of  a  highway  beautification  bill. 

I  certainly  feel  that  Senate  passage  of 
this  bill  is  a  significant  landmark  in  this 
Nation's  program  of  highway  beautifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  this  time 
to  express  my  deepest  tlianks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDDl  for  the  patience  he  has  shown 


today,  in  holding  up  a  very  important 
speech  which  he  had  intended  to  give 
earlier,  in  order  to  allow  this  bill  to  pass. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IM^^GRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  Calendar  No.  733, 
H.R.  2580. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  slated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
2580)  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationalitv  Act.  and  for  other  pui-poses. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  201  of  the  Immlgrjitlon  and 
Nationality  .'V.ct  108  Stat.  175;  8  U.S.C.  USD 
be  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  Exclusive  of  special  Unml- 
grauu  defined  In  section  101(a)  (27),  and  of 
the  Inimedlate  relatives  of  tjnlted  States 
citizens  specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  number  of  aliens  who  may  be 
Issued  Immigrant  visas  or  who  bay  other- 
wise acquire  the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  or  who  may.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(a)(7)  enter  conditionally,  (ll  shall 
not  In  any  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  any 
fiscal  year  exceed  a  total  of  iS.OOO  and  (U) 
shall  not  In  any  fiscal  yetir  exceed  a  total  of 
170,000. 

"(bi  the  immediate  relatives'  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  mean 
the  children,  spouses,  and  parents  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States;  Provided,  That  lu 
the  case  of  parents,  such  citizen  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  Immedi- 
ate relatives  specified  In  this  subsection  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  for  admission  as  Im- 
migrants shall  be  admitted  ns  such,  without 
regard  to  the  numerical  limitations  in  this 
Act. 

"(c)  During  the  period  from  July  1,  1965. 
through  June  30.  1968,  the  amiual  quota 
of  .iny  quota  area  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
which  existed  for  that  area  on  June  30.  1965. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  not  later  than 
on  the  sixtieth  day  Immediately  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
again  on  or  before  September  1.  1966.  and 
September  1.  1967,  determine  and  proclaim 
the  amount  of  quota  numbers  which  re- 
main unused  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  June  30.  1965.  June  30,  1966,  and 
June  30,  1967,  respectively,  and  are  avaU- 
able  for  distribution  pursuant  to  subsection 
Id)  of  this  section, 

"(d)  Quota  numbers  not  lEsued  or  other- 
wise used  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
as  determined  m  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  hereof,  sholl  be  transferred  to  an  Im- 
migration pool.  Allocation  of  numbers  from 
the  pool  and  from  national  quotas  shall  not 
together  exceed  In  any  fiscal  year  the  nu- 
merical llraltntlons  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  immigration  pool  shall  be 
made  available  to  immigrants  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  prompt  Issuance 
of  a  preference  visa  due  to  oversubscription 
of  their  quotas,  or  subquotas  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Visas  and  con- 
ditional entries  shall  be  allocated  from  the 
immigration  pool  within  the  percentage 
limitations    and    In    the   order    of    priority 


specified  In  section  203  without  regard  to " 
the  quota  to  which  the  alien  Is  chargable 

■(e)  The  immigration  pool  and  the  quotas 
of  quota  areas  shall  terminate  June  30.  1968 
Thereafter  Immigrants  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  who  are  subject  to  the 
numerical  limitations  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  admitted  in  accordance 
with  the  percentage  llmiutlona  and  In  the 
order  of  priority  specified  In  section  203," 

Sec.  2-  Section  202  of  the  Immigration  jna 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  175;  8  VS.C.  1152i 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)  No  person  shall  receive  any  prefer- 
ence or  priority  or  be  discriminated  against 
In  the  Issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa  because 
of  his  race.  sex.  nationality,  place  of  birth, 
or  place  of  residence,  except  lus  specifically 
provided  In  section  I01(b)(27),  section 
201(b).  and  section  203:  Proiided,  That  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  the 
number  of  conditional  entries  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  any  single  foreign  state 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)  shall  not  exceed  20,000  In  any  fiscal 
year;  Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing 
proviso  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  lmmlgr:intE  who  may  be  admitted 
under  the  quota  of  any  quota  area  before 
June  30.  1968. 

"(b)  Each  Independent  country,  self- 
governing  dominion,  mandated  territory, 
and  territory  under  the  International  trust- 
eeship system  of  the  United  Nations,  other 
than  the  United  States  and  It*  outlying  pos- 
sessions shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  foreign 
state  for  the  purposes  of  the  numerical  limi- 
tation set  forth  In  the  proviso  to  subsectloa 
(a)  of  this  section  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  All  other  Inhabited 
lands  shall  be  attributed  to  a  foreign  state 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  foreign  state  to 
which  an  Immigrant  Is  chargeable  shall  be 
determined  by  birth  within  such  foreign 
state  except  that  (11  an  alien  child,  when 
accompanied  by  his  alien  parent  or  parents, 
may  be  charged  to  the  same  foreign  state 
as  the  accompanying  parent  or  of  either 
accompanying  parent  If  such  parent  lias 
received  or  woiild  be  qualified  lor  an  Im- 
migrant visa,  if  necessary  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  child  from  the  accompany- 
ing parent  or  parents,  and  If  the  foreign 
state  to  which  such  parent  has  been  or 
would  be  chargeable  has  not  exceeded  the 
numerical  limitation  set  forth  In  the  pro- 
viso to  subsection  lai  of  this  bcctlon  lor 
that  fiscal  year;  (2)  If  an  alien  Is  chargeable 
to  a  different  foreign  state  from  that  of  his 
accompanying  spouse,  the  foreign  state  to 
which  such  alien  Is  chargeable  may.  If  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  separation  of  husband 
and  wife,  be  determined  by  the  foreign  state 
of  the  accompanying  spouse,  if  such  spouse 
has  received  or  would  be  qualified  for  an  Im- 
migrant visa  and  If  the  foreign  state  to 
which  such  spouse  has  been  or  would  be 
chargeable  has  not  exceeded  the  numerical 
limitation  set  forth  In  the  proviso  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  that  fiscal 
year;  (3)  an  alien  born  In  the  United  States 
shall  he  considered  as  having  been  born  la 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  or 
subject,  or  if  he  is  not  a  citizen  or  subject 
of  any  country  then  In  the  last  foreign 
country  In  which  he  had  his  residence  a» 
determined  by  the  consular  officer;  (41  an 
alien  born  within  any  foreign  state  In  wlach 
neither  of  his  parents  was  born  and  In  which 
neither  of  his  parents  had  a  residence  at  tiie 
time  of  such  alien's  birth  may  be  charge*' 
to  the  foreign  state  of  either  parent. 

"(c)  Any  Immigrant  born  m  a  colony  or 
other  component  or  dependent  area  of  o  for- 
eign state  unless  a  special  Immlgran*  a« 
provided  In  section  I0l(a)i27)  or  an  imme- 
diate relative  of  a  United  States  citizen  as 
specified  In  section  201(b).  shall  be  charge- 
able, for  the  purpose  of  limitation  set  forth 
In  section  202(a).  to  the  foreign  state,  ex- 
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cepC  that  the  number  of  persons  born  In  any 
fuch  colony  or  other  component  or  depend- 
ent area  overseas  from  the  foreign  state 
chargeable  to  the  foreign  state  In  any  one 
nscal  year  shall  not  exceed  I  per  ceiitum 
of  the  maximum  number  of  immigrant  visas 
available  to  such  foreign  state. 

"Id)  In  the  case  of  any  change  in  the 
territorial  limits  of  foreign  states,  the  Sec- 
retiiry  of  State  shall,  upon  recognition  of 
such  change.  Issue  appropriate  Instructions 
to  all  diplomatic  and  consular  oCBces." 

sec.  3.  Section  203  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  178;  8  U.S.C. 
11331   is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■Sec.  203.  (a)  Aliens  who  are  subject  to 
the  numerical  limitations  specified  in  sec- 
lion  201(a)  shall  be  allotted  visas  or  their 
conditional  entry  authorized,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  follows; 

■■(I)  Visas  shall  be  first  made  available. 
la  a  number  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  soctlon  aoiia)(U). 
10  qualified  Immigrants  who  are  the  un- 
married sons  or  daughters  of  cltlsens  of  the 
United  States. 

■  (21  Visas  shall  next  be  made  avaUable.  In 
a  number  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  section  aoi(a)(ll), 
plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  In  paragraph  (1).  to  qualified  Im- 
migrants who  are  the  spouses,  unmarried 
sons  or  unmarried  daughters  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 
"(3)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available. 
In  a  niunber  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  number  specified  In  section  201(a) 
(II).  to  qualified  lnunlgrants  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  professions,  or  who  because  of 
their  exceptional  ability  In  the  sciences  or 
the  arts  will  substantially  benefit  prospec- 
tively the  national  economy,  cultural  In- 
terests, or  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

■■(4)  visas  shall  next  be  made  available. 
In  a  mimber  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  niunber  specified  In  section  201(a)  (ll). 
plu-s  any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3).  to 
qualified  immigrants  who  are  the  married 
sons  or  the  married  daughters  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

'■i5t  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available. 
In  a  number  not  to  exceed  24  per  centum 
of  the  niunber  specified  In  section  201  (at 
(111.  plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the 
classes  specified  in  paragraphs  (11  through 
'4).  to  qualified  immigrants  who  are  the 
brothers  or  sisters  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"(6)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available, 
In  !i  number  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  number  specified  In  section  201  la)  (III. 
to  qualified  Immigrants  wno  are  capable  of 
performing  .specified  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor,  not  of  a  temporary  ,-ir  sessortel  nature. 
for  which  a  shortage  of  employable  and 
willing  persons  exists  In  the  United  States. 

"171  Conditional  entries  shall  next  be 
made  available  by  t,he»  Attorney  General, 
pu.-suant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  In  a  number  not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum  of  the  number  specified  In  section 
201 1  a)  (11).  to  aliens  who  eaiisfv  an  Immigra- 
Uon  and  Naturalization  Service  officer  at 
an  examinalton  In  any  non-Communist  or 
non-Communist -dominated  country,  (A) 
that  (11  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of 
persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinion  they  have  fled  (II  from  any 
Communist  or  Communlst-dcmlnated  cc  iin- 
try  or  area,  or  (III  from  anv  country  within 
the  general  area  of  the  Middle  Esst.  and  (ill 
sre  unnble  or  unwilling  f^  return  to  <:uch 
coun*r>*  or  area  on  account  of  race,  rellglcn. 
or  political  opinion,  and  (III)  are  not  nation- 
als of  the  countries  or  areas  in  which  their 
application  for  conditional  entry  Is  made;  or 
(Bl  that  they  are  persons  \ii:inoted  bv  "at3- 
Rrophlc  natural  calamity  Bii  defined  bv  the 
President  who  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
usual  place  of  abode.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
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foregoing  the  term  'general  aien  of  the  Middle 
East'  means  the  area  between  and  Including 
(1)  Libya  on  the  west,  (2)  Turkey  on  the 
north.  (3)  Pakistan  on  the  east,  and  (4) 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Ethloplii  on  the  south; 
Provided,  That  Immigrant  visas  In  a  ntimbcr 
not  exceeding  one-half  the  number  specified 
In  this  paragraph  may  be  made  available. 
In  lieu  of  conditional  entrlRS  of  a  like  num- 
ber, to  such  aliens  who  have  been  continu- 
ously physically  present  In  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  prior  to 
application  for  adjustment  of  status. 

"(8)  Visas  authorized  In  any  fiscal  year, 
less  those  required  lor  Issuance  to  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and 
less  the  number  of  conditional  entries  and 
visas  made  available  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 7) ,  shall  be  made  available  to  other  qualified 
Immigrants  strictly  In  the  chronological  order 
in  which  they  qualify.  Waiting  lists  of  ap- 
plicants shall  be  maintained  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  No  Immigrant  visa  shall  be  Issued 
to  a  nonprcfcrence  Immlgr.-int  under  this 
paragraph,  or  to  an  immigrant  with  a  pref- 
erence under  paragraph  (3)  or  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  until  the  consular  offlcer  Is  In 
re(?elpi  of  a  determination  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  sectlon212(al(14). 

■'(9)  A  spouse  or  child  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E) 
shall.  If  not  otherwise  entitled  to  an  Immi- 
grant status  and  the  Immediate  Issuance  of  a 
visa  or  to  condltlonol  entry  under  para- 
graphs 11)  through  (8).  be  entitled  to  the 
same  status,  and  the  same  order  of  con- 
sideration provided  In  subsection  (b).  If 
accompanying,  or  following  to  Join,  his 
spouse  or  parent. 

■■(b)  In  considering  applications  for  Im- 
migrant visas  under  subsection  (a)  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  applicants  In  the 
order  In  which  the  classes  of  which  they  are 
members  are  listed  In  subsection   ( a ) . 

"(c)  XmnUgrant  visas  Issued  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
I  a)  shall  be  Issued  to  eligible  Immigrants  In 
the  order  in  which  a  petition  in  behalf  of 
each  such  Immigrant  Is  filed  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  provided  In  section  204. 

"(d)  Every  Immigrant  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  a  nonpreference  Inunlgrant  until  he 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  consular 
officer  and  the  Immigration  offlcer  that  he  la 
entitled  to  a  preference  status  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (7)  of  subsection  (a), 
or  to  a  special  Immigrant  status  under  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (27),  or  that  he  Is  an  Immediate 
relative  of  a  United  States  citizen  as  speci- 
fied In  section  201(b).  In  the  case  of  any 
alien  claiming  In  his  application  for  an  Im- 
migrant visa  to  be  an  Immediate  relative  of 
a  United  States  citizen  as  specified  in  section 
201(b)  or  to  be  entitled  to  preference  Im- 
migrant status  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through 
(6)  of  subsection  (a),  the  consular  officer 
shall  not  grant  such  status  until  he  has  been 
authorized  to  do  so  as  provided  by  section 
204. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  In  the  orderly  administra- 
tion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State 
Is  authorized  to  make  reasonable  estimates 
of  the  anticipated  numbers  of  visas  to  be  Is- 
sued during  any  quarter  of  any  fliscal  year 
within  each  of  the  categories  of  subsection 
(a) ,  and  to  rely  upon  such  estimates  In  su- 
thorizing  the  tssuance  of  such  visas.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  In  his  discretion,  may 
terminate  the  registration  on  a  waiting  list 
of  any  r-Uen  who  falls  to  evidence  his  con- 
tinued intention  to  apply  for  a  visa  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  by  regulation  prescribed. 
■(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  complete 
fnd  detailed  statement  of  facts  in  the  case 
of  each  alien  who  conditionally  entered  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (7) 
of  this  section.     Such  reports  shall  be  sub- 


mitted on  or  before  January  IS  and  June  15 
of  each  year. 

■•(g)  Any  alien  who  conditionally  entered 
the  United  States  as  a  refugee,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (7)  of  this  section,  whose  con- 
ditional entry  has  not  been  terminated  by 
the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  who  has  been 
In  the  United  States  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  who  h.is  not  acquired  permanent  resi- 
dence, shall  forthwith  return  or  be  returned 
to  the  custody  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  and  shall  thereupon  be  In- 
spected and  examined  for  admls.«ilon  into  the 
United  States,  and  his  cai-e  dealt  with  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  235, 
236,  and  237  of  this  Act, 

"(h)  Any  alien  who,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section,  is  found,  upon  In- 
spection by  the  Immigration  officer  or  after 
bearing  before  a  special  Inquiry  officer,  to  be 
admissible  as  an  Immigrant  under  this  Act 
at  the  time  of  his  Inspection  and  examina- 
tion, except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  and 
is  not  In  possession  of  the  documents  re- 
quired by  section  212(ai(20),  shall  be  re- 
garded as  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permonent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  his  arrival. ■■ 

Sec  4.  Section  204  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  176;  8  U.S.C.  1154) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec  204.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  claiming  that  an  alien  is  entitled  to  a 
preference  status  by  reason  of  the  relation- 
ships described  In  paragraphs  (1),  (4),  or  (51 
of  section  203(a) ,  or  to  an  Immediate  relative 
status  under  section  201  (bi.  or  any  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
claiming  that  an  alien  is  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence status  by  reason  of  the  relationship 
described  in  section  203  (a)(2),  or  any  alien 
desiring  to  be  classified  as  a  preference  Im- 
migrant under  section  203(a)  (3j  (or  any 
person  on  behalf  of  such  an  alien),  or  any 
person  desiring  and  Intending  to  employ 
within  the  United  States  an  alien  entitled  to 
classification  as  a  preference  Immigrant 
under  section  203(a)  (6).  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  Attorney  General  for  such  classifi- 
cation. The  petition  shall  be  In  such  form 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  and  shall  contain  such  Information 
and  be  supported  by  such  documentary  evi- 
dence as  the  Attorney  General  may  require. 
The  petition  shall  be  made  imder  oath  ad- 
ministered by  any  individual  having  author- 
ity to  administer  oaths,  if  executed  in  the 
United  States,  but,  if  executed  outside  the 
United  States,  administered  by  a  consular 
offlcer. 

■■(b)  After  an  Investigation  of  the  facts  In 
each  case,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  petitions 
to  accord  a  status  under  section  203(a)  (3i 
or  (6),  the  Attorney  General  shall.  If  he  de- 
termines that  the  facts  stated  In  the  petition 
are  true  and  that  the  alien  In  behalf  of 
whom  the  petition  Is  made  Is  an  Immediate 
relative  specified  in  section  210(b)  or  Is 
eligible  for  a  preference  status  under  section 
203(&).  approve  the  petition  and  forward  one 
copy  thereof  to  the  Department  of  State 
Tlie  Secretary  of  State  shall  then  authorize 
the  consular  officer  concerned  to  grant  the 
preference  status. 

■■|c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  tb)  no  more  than  two  petitions 
may  be  approved  for  one  petitioner  in  behalf 
of  a  child  as  defined  In  section  101(b)(1) 
(El  or  (P)  unless  necessary  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  no 
petition  sliall  be  approved  if  the  alien  has 
previously  been  accorded  a  nonquota  or 
preference  status  as  the  spouse  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  the  spouse  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, by  reason  of  a  marriage  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  have  been  en- 
tered Into  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
Immigration  laws. 
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•'(d>  The  Attorney  General  shall  forward 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  each  approved 
(jctltton  for  immigrant  status  under  sections 
203iai(3i  or  2031  ail 6)  Etating  the  ba«l5  for 
his  npprovul  and  such  fact«  as  were  by  him 
deemed  to  be  pertinent  In  establlBblng  the 
benellclary's  qualifications  for  the  preferen- 
tial status.  Such  reports  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  the  first  and  iifteenth  day 
ijf  each  calendar  month  In  which  the  Con- 
grers  is  In  session. 

"(e)  Nothing  la  this  section  ehall  be  con- 
strued to  entitle  an  Inimlgrant.  In  behalf  of 
whom  a  petition  under  this  section  is  ap- 
proved, to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  pref- 
erence Immigrant  under  section  203(ai  or 
as  an  Immediate  relative  under  section  201 
(b>  If  upon  his  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry  In 
the  tTnited  States  he  Is  found  not  to  be  en- 
titled to  such  classification." 

Se'c.  5,  Section  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (60  Stat.  176:  8  C.S.C.  1155) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  205.  Tlie  Attorney  General  may.  at 
any  time,  for  v/hat  he  deems  to  be  good  and 
s'lRlcicnt  cause,  revoke  the  approval  of  any 
petition  approved  by  htm  under  section  204. 
Such  revocation  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  .-ipproval  of  any  such  petition.  In 
no  case,  however,  shall  such  revocation  have 
effect  unless  there  Is  mailed  to  the  peti- 
tioner's liist  known  address  a  notice  of  the 
revocation  and  unless  notice  of  the  revocation 
Is  communicated  thnaigh  the  Secretary  of 
state  to  the  beneflclary  of  the  petition  be- 
fore such  beneflcinry  commences  his  Journey 
to  the  United  States.  If  notice  of  revocation 
Is  not  so  given,  and  the  beneficiary  applies 
for  admission  to  the  United  States,  his  ad- 
missibility shall  be  determined  In  the  man- 
ner provided  for  by  sections  235  and  236." 

Sec  6  Section  206  of  the  Immigration  and 
.N'.itlonality  Act  (66  Stat,  181:  8  U.S.C.  1136) 
1.?  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sfc.  206.  If  on  immigrant  having  an  Im- 
migrant visa  Is  excluded  from  admLsslon  to 
the  United  States  and  deported,  or  does  not 
apply  for  admission  before  the  expiration 
of  the  validity  of  his  visa,  or  if  an  alien 
having  an  Immigrant  visa  Issued  to  him  as 
a  preference  Immigrant  Is  found  not  to  be 
a  preference  Immigrant,  an  Immigrant  visa 
or  a  preference  Immigrant  visa,  a.s  the  case 
may  be.  may  be  Issued  In  lleti  thereof  to 
another  qualified  alien." 

Sec.  7  Section  207  of  the  Immiitratlon  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  SUt.  181:  8  U,S.C.  1157) 
1-^  stricken. 

Sec.  8.  Section  101  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  I  66  Stat.  166:  8  U.S.C  1101) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

lai  Par.igniph  I27|  of  subsection  (ai  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(27)  The  term  special  Immigrant' 
means — 

"lAi  an  immigrant  who  was  born  in  any 
lndi>pcnrtent  foreign  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
RfMuse  and  children  of  anv  such  immlgrrait. 
if  accompanying  or  following  to  join  him: 
P'orided.  That  no  Immigrant  visa  .shall  be 
issued  pursuant  to  tills  cla\L5e  until  the  con- 
sular otBcer  Is  In  receipt  of  a  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (14); 

■  iBi  an  immigrant,  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  who  is  returning  from 
i  temporary  visit  abroad: 

■■(C)  an  immigrant  who  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Stales  and  mav,  under  section 
324(al  or  327  of  title  in.  apply  for  reacqulsi- 
tion  of  citizenship; 

"(D)  III  an  Immigrant  who  continuously 
for  at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding 
the  time  of  his  application  for  admission  to 
the  United  States  has  twen.  and  who  seeks 
t^)  enter  the  United  States  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  vocation  of  minister 
of  a  religious  denomination,  and  whose  serv- 
ices are  needed  by  such  religious  denomina- 
tion having  a  bona  fide  organization  In  the 


United  States;  and  (11)  the  spouse  or  the 
child  of  any  such  immigrant,  if  accompany- 
ing or  following  to  Join  him:  or 

'■(E)  an  lmmlgn\nt  who  is  is  an  employee. 
or  an  honorably  retired  former  employee,  of 
the  United  Slates  Government  abroad,  and 
who  has  performed  faithful  service  for  a 
total  of  fifteen  years,  or  more,  and  his  ac- 
companying spouse  and  children:  Provided . 
That  the  principal  officer  of  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice establishment.  In  his  discretion,  shall 
have  recommended  the  granting  of  special 
Immigrant  status  to  such  alien  In  exception- 
al circumstances  and  the  Secretary  of  &tat« 
approves  such  recommendation  and  finds 
that  it  Is  In  the  national  interest  to  grant 
such  status." 

(b)  Paragraph  (32)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(32)  The  term  profession*  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  architects,  engineers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  teachers 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  oolleges, 
acideraies,  or  seminarleo." 

(cl  Subparagraph  il)(F)  of  subsection 
<  b )  Is  amendeti  to  read  as  follows : 

"(Pi  a  child,  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
at  the  time  a  petition  Is  filed  In  his  behalf 
to  accord  a  classification  a.s  an  Immediate 
relative  under  section  201(b),  who  is  an 
orphan  because  of  the  death  or  disappear- 
ance of,  abandonment  or  desertion  by,  or 
separation  or  loss  from,  both  parents,  or  for 
whom  the  sole  or  surviving  parent  is  in- 
capable of  providing  the  proper  care  which 
win  be  provided  the  child  if  admitted  to 
the  United  States  and  who  has  In  writing 
irrevocably  released  the  child  for  emigration 
and  adoption;  who  has  been  adopted  abroad 
by  a  United  States  citizen  and  his  spouse 
who  pcrronally  saw  and  observed  the  child 
prior  to  or  during  the  adoption  proceedings; 
or  who  Is  coming  to  the  United  States  for 
adoption  by  a  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse  who  have  complied  with  the  preadop- 
tlon  requirements,  if  any.  of  the  child's  pro- 
posed residence:  Prorided,  That  no  natural 
parent  or  prior  adoptive  parent  of  any  such 
child  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
cnt.ige,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  this  Act.^* 

Sec.  9  Section  211  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  181;  8  US.C.  1181) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Src.  211.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section lb)  no  Immigrant  shall  be  admitted 
Into  the  United  States  unless  ?t  the  time  of 
application  for  admission  he  (1)  has  a  valid 
unexpired  Immigrant  visa  or  was  born  stib- 
seciuent  to  the  issuance  of  such  visa  of  the 
nccompanylng  parent,  and  (2)  presents  a 
valid  unexpired  passport  or  other  suitable 
travel  document,  or  document  "of  identity 
and  nationality,  if  such  document  is  required 
under  the  regulations  Issued  by  the  Attorney 
General.  With  respect  to  Immigrants  to  be 
admitted  under  quotas  of  quota  areas  prior 
'.n  June  30.  1968.  no  Immigrant  visa  shall 
be  deemed  valid  unless  the  Immigrant  is 
properly  chargeable  to  the  quota  area  under 
the  quota  of  which  the  visa  Is  issued. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2I2ia)(20i  of  this  Act  in  such  cases 
or  In  such  classes  of  cases  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  by  regulations  pre- 
scMbed.  returning  resident  Immigrants,  de- 
fined In  section  lOKal  (27)  (B) ,  who  are 
otherwise  adm)59lb!e  may  be  readmitted  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  his  discretion  without  being  required  to 
obtain  a  passport.  Immigrant  visa,  reentry 
permit  or  other  documentation." 

Sec.  10.  Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  182;  8  U.S.C. 
1 1 82 )  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(ni  Paragraph  (14)  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

".Ellens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  (A)  there  are  not  sufficient  workers  lo 
the  United  States  who  are  able,  willing. 
qualified,  ond  available  at  the  time  of  appliJ 
cation  for  a  visa  and  admission  to  the  United 
States  and  at  the  place  to  which  the  alien  la 
destined  to  perform  such  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor,  and  (Bl  the  employment  of  such  aliens 
Will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  workers  in  the  United 
States  similarly  employed.  The  exclusion  of 
aliens  under  this  paragraph  shall  apply  t* 
special  Immigranta  defined  in  section  loi 
( a )  1 27 )  ( A )  (Other  than  the  parents,  spouiet, 
or  children  of  United  States  citizens  or  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Stales 
for  permanent  residence),  to  preference  im- 
migrant aliens  described  In  section  203 lai 
( 3 )  and  1 6 ) ,  and  to  nonpref  erence  Immigrant 
aliens  described  m   section  203ia|(8i:" 

(b)  Paragraph  (20)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  letter  "(e)"  and  aubfltlluting  there- 
for the  letter  "(a)  ". 

(C)  Paragraph  (21)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "quota". 

(d)  Paragraph  (24)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  language  within  the  parentheses  ana 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  "other 
than  aliens  described  In  section  101(ai(27i 
(A)  and  (B)." 

Sec.  11.  The  Immigration  and  NHtlonallt; 
Act  (66  Stat-  173;  8  US  C.  1151)  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a>  Section  221(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "the  particular  nonquota  c.nre- 
gory  in  which  the  Inunigrant  Is  classified 
If  a  nonquota  Immigrant,"  and  eubstitutinj 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  preference, 
uonprefereiice,  immediate  relative,  or  spe- 
cial immigration  classification  to  which  the 
alien  is  charged." 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  231 
(c)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "quota" 
preceding  the  word  "number;  "  the  word 
"quota"  preceding  the  word  "year;  "  and  ttie 
words  "a  quota"  preceding  the  word  "Immi- 
grant," and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "an". 

(c)  Section  222ia)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "preference  quota  or  a  nonqunu 
Immigrant"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "an  immediate  relative  within  the 
meaning  of  section  201(b)  or  a  preference  or 
special  Immigrant", 

(d)  Section  224  Is  amended  to  read  ss 
follows:  "A  consular  officer  may,  subject  to 
the  Umit,itions  provided  In  section  221.  issue 
an  imitiigrant  visa  to  a  special  inunigrant  or 
immediate  relative  us  such  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof,  under  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  Act,  that  the  applicant  is  entitled 
to  special  Immigrant  or  immediate  relative 
totatus." 

le)  Section  241(a)  (10)  is  amended  bj 
s-jbaUiutlng  for  the  words  "Section  101  lai 
1 27 1  ( C I "  the  words  "Section  101 1 a )  ( 27 )  ( Ai "', 

(fi  Section  243(hi  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■physical  persecution"  and  iiuerting  la 
lieu  thereof  "persecution  on  account  of  r-jce. 
religion,  or  political  opinion". 

Sec.  12.  Section  244  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (86  Stat.  214;  8  US.C 
12541  is  amended  as  follows : 

1^1   Sut!section  (d)  Is  amended  to  read: 

■■(d|  Upon  the  cancellation  of  deporta- 
tion in  the  case  of  any  alien  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the 
alien's  lawful  admission  for  permanent  rest* 
denoe  as  of  the  date  the  cancellation  of  de- 
portation of  such  alien  la  made,  and  unless 
the  alien  Ls  entitled  to  a  special  immigrant 
classification  under  section  lOI(a)  (27)  i  A), 
or  Is  an  immediate  relative  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  201(bi  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  reduce  by  one  the  number  of  nonpre- 
fereuce  immigrant  visas  authorized  to  be 
Issued  under  section  203(ai  (8)  for  the  fiscal 
year  then  current. ■" 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "entered  the  United  States  as  a  crew- 
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man;  or  (2)"  and  by  changing  "(3)"  wher- 
ever it  appears  in  said  subsection  to  "(2|". 

Sec-  13.  Section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  217;  8  VS.C. 
1255 )  Is  amended  as  f  ollow.s : 

I  a  I  Subsection  (  b )  Is  amended  to  read : 
11)1  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application 
for  adjustment  made  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the  aliens 
iawlul  admission  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  the  order  of  the  Attorney  General 
approving  the  application  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  status  Is  made,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  sliall  reduce  by  one  the  number  of  the 
prelereiice  or  nonpreference  visas  authorized 
to  be  issued  under  section  203  ( a )  within  ttie 
cijiss  to  which  the  alien  is  chargeable,  for  the 
ascni  year  then  current." 

lUi   Subsection    (c)    is  amended  to  read: 

"(CI  The  provisions  of  this  section  sliall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  alien  who  Is  a  native 
ol  ony  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
or  of  any  adjacent  Island  named  In  section 
101(b)(5).  other  than  any  such  alien  born 
in  an  independent  foreign  country  of  ihe 
Western  -Hemisphere,  who,  because  of  perse- 
cution or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion.  Is  out  of 
his  usual  place  of  abode  and  unable  to  re- 
turn thereto," 

Sec  14.  Se(9tlon  281  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  SUt.  230;  8  V3.C. 
13511    Is  amended  as  follows: 

13)  Immediately  after  "Sec.  281."  insert 
"(ar': 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(81  For  filing  with  the  Attorney  General 
of  each  petition  under  section  204  and  sec- 
tion 2141C]  ,$10;  and"; 

(c)  The  following  is  Inserted  after  para- 
graph (7).  and  Is  designated  subsection 
(b): 

*"(b)  The  time  and  matxner  of  payment 
of  the  fees  specified  in  paragraplis  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  partial  deposit  or 
prepayment  at  the  time  of  registration,  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State";  and 

(di  The  paragraph  beginning  with  the 
words  "The  fees  •  ■  '"is  designated  sub- 
section ( c ) . 

Sec  15.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  212 
Is)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat.  182;  8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(1))  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  language  "feeble- 
minded" and  inserting  the  language  "men- 
tally retarded"  in  its  place. 

ibi  Paragraph  (4(  of  section  212(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat 
182;  8  use.  llB2(a)(4|)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "epilepsy"  and  substitut- 
ing the  words  "or  sexual  deviation". 

(CI  Sections  212  if),  ig),  and  (h)  of  the 
Inimlgrarion  and  Nationality  Act.  as  added 
by  the  Act  of  September  26.  1961  (75  Stat, 
654  855;  8  U.S.C,  1182).  are  hereby  redesig- 
nated sections  212  (g),  ih).  and  (1).  re- 
spectively, and  section  212(gi  as  so  re- 
designated Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  words  "aflaicted  with  tuberculosis  in  any 
form"  the  following:  "who  is  excludable  froin 
the  United  States  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
subE(?ctlon  (a  I  of  this  section,  or  any  alien" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
the  following  sentence:  "Any  alien  exclud- 
sble  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  because  of  past  history  of 
mental  Illness  who  has  one  of  the  same  fam- 
ily relationships  as  are  prescribed  in  this 
subsection  for  aliens  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis and  whom  the  Sureeon  General  of  the 
tnited  States  Public  Health  Sen'lce  finds  to 
have  been  free  of  such  mental  Illness  for  a 
period  of  time  sufficient  In  the  light  of  such 
history  to  demonstrate  recovery  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  visa  In  accordance  with  the 
t*nns  of  this  subsection," 

Sec,  16,  Sections  1.  2.  and  11  of  the  Act  of 
July  14.  I960  (74  Stat,  504-605).  as  amended 


by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1962  (78 
Stat.  124).  are  repealed. 

Sec,  17.  Section  221(g)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat  192;  8  U.S.C. 
1201(g))  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following: 
":  Provided  further.  That  a  visa  may  be 
Issued  to  an  alien  defined  in  section  101(a) 
(15)  (B)  or  an  alien  defined  In  section  101 
(a)(15)(F).  in  whose  behalf  evidence  has 
been  submitted  that  he  will  be  admitted  and 
regularly  etuolled  as  a  student  at  an  educa- 
tional Institution  within  the  United  States 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  if  such 
alien  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  receive  a  visa. 
upon  receipt  of  a  notice  by  the  consular 
officer  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  giv- 
ing of  a  bond  with  sufficient  surety  in  such 
stim  and  containing  such  conditions  as  the 
coustilar  officer  shall  prescribe,  to  Uisure  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such 
alien  has  been  admitted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  as  provided  in  section  214(a),  or 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  status  under 
which  he  was  admitted,  or  to  maintain  any 
status  subsequently  acquired  under  section 
248  of  the  Act,  such  alien  will  depart  from 
the  Ututed  States." 

SEC.  18  So  much  of  section  272(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat, 
229:  8  use  1322(a)  )  as  precedes  the  words 
"shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs"  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,  272,  ta)  Any  person  who  shall  bring 
to  the  United  States  an  alien  (other  than 
an  aUen  crewman  i  who  is  dl  mentally  re- 
tiU'ded.  (2)  Insane.  (3)  afBicted  with  psy- 
chopathic personality,  or  with  sexual  devia- 
tion, (4)  a  chronic  alcoholic.  (5)  afflicted 
with  any  dangerous  contagious  disease,  or 
(6)  a  narcotic  drug  addict.". 

Sec  19.  Section  249  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  219:  8  USC 
1259)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  28. 
1940"  In  clause  (a)  of  .such  section  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "June  28,  1958  " 

Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  following  the  date 
of  its  enactment  except  as  provided  herein. 
Sec.  21  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Select  Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"!  to  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members  The  President  shall  appoint  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  eight  other 
members  thereof.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  approval  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senote.  shall  appoint 
three  mem'  3rs  from  the  membership  of  the 
Senate,  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Hotise.  shall  ap- 
point three  members  from  the  membership 
of  the  House.  A  vacancy  in  the  membership 
of  the  Commi-ssion  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  designation  and 
appointment, 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  study  the  fol- 
lO'A'Ing  matters:  m 

(1)  Prevailing  and  projected  demographic, 
technological,  and  economic  trends,  particu- 
larly as  they  pertain  to  Western  Hemisphere 
nations. 

(21  Present  and  projected  unemploj-ment 
In  the  United  States,  by  occupations.  Indus- 
tries, geographic  areas  and  other  factors.  In 
relation  to  Immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere: 

(3)  The  interrelationships  between  Immi- 
gration, present  and  future,  and  existing  and 
contemplated  national  and  international 
programs  and  projects  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations,  including  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  economic  and  social  development; 

( 4 )  "The  operation  of  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  they  pertain  to  West- 
ern Hemisphere  nations,  with  emphasis  on 
the  adequacy  of  such  laws  from  the  stand- 


point of  fairness  and  from  the  standpoint  ot 
the  impact  of  such  laws  on  employment  and 
working     conditions     within     the     United 

States: 

( 5 )  The  implications  of  the  foregoing  with 
respect  to  the  security  and  international  re- 
lations of  Western  Hemisphere  nations:  and 

(6)  Any  other  matters  which  the  Commis- 
sion believes  to  be  germane  to  the  purposes 
for  which  It  was  established. 

(c)  On  or  before  July  1.  1667.  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  first  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  and  on  or  before 
January  15.  1968.  the  Commission  shall  make 
a  final  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. Such  reports  shall  Include  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  as  to  what 
changes,  if  any.  are  needed  In  the  Immi- 
gration laws  In  the  light  of  Its  study  The 
Commission's  recommendations  shall  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  recom- 
mendations as  to  whether,  and  If  so 
how,  numerical  limitations  should  \x 
imposed  upon  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  from  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. In  formiilatlng  Its  recommenda- 
tions on  the  latter  subject,  the  Commission 
shall  give  particular  attention  to  the  Impact 
of  such  Immigration  on  employment  and 
working  conditions  within  the  United  States 
and  to  the  necessity  ot  preserving  the  special 
relationship  of  the  United  States  with  iu 
sister  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(d)  The  life  of  the  Commission  shall  ex- 
pire upon  the  filing  of  Its  fln.il  report,  ex- 
cept that  the  CommLssion  may  continue  to 
function  for  up  to  sixty  days  thereafter  for 
the  pti.-pose  oi  winding  up  its  allairt 

(e)  Unless  legislation  inconsistent  here- 
with is  enacted  on  or  before  June  30.  1968. 
in  response  to  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission or  otherwise,  the  number  of  special 
immigrants  w^ithln  the  meaning  of  section 
101(a)  (27)  (.(V)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended,  exclusive  of  spe- 
cial Immigrants  who  are  Immediate  relatives 
of  United  States  citizens  as  described  In  sec- 
tion 201(bi  of  that  Act.  shall  not.  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968.  or  In  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  exceed  a  total  of 
120.000, 

(f)  All  Federal  agencies  ahall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Commission  lo  the  end  that 
It  may  effectively  carry  o'ut  its  duties, 

(g)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
is  not  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
the  sum  of  »100  lor  each  day  spent  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses,  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expenses,  when  away  from  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended.  Each  member  of  the 
Commission  who  is  otherwise  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  for  such  other  service, 
but  while  engaged  m  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses, 
when  away  from  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
In  accordance  wifn  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 

(h)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  22.  (ai  The  designation  of  chapter  1, 
title  U.  Is  amended'  to  read  as  follows: 
"Chapter  1 — Selection  System". 

(b)  The  title  preceding  section  201  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ""N-rMKaicAL  uu- 

TTATIONS". 

(c)  The  title  preceding  section  202  Is 
amended    to    read    as    follows:    "NtrMERiCAr 

LIMrTATION   TO   ANT   SINGLE   FOREIGN   STATE". 

(d)  The  title  preceding  section  203  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "aixocatjon  of 

IMMIGRANT  VtEAS" 
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section    205    Is 

"EEVOCATION  OF 


section    208    U 

"CNXrsED  IMMl- 


(B)  The  title  preceding  section  204  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  "psocEDtrsz  fob 

ORASJTI.NO  IMMIGRANT  STATUS". 

(f)  The    title    preceding 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

APPROVAL  OF  petitions". 

(g)  The    title    preceding 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

GRANT  visas". 

(hi  The  title  preceding  section  207  Is  re- 
pealed. 

( 1 1  The  title  preceding  section  224  of  chap- 
ter 3,  title  n.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

**XIbtMEOXAT£  RELATIVE    AND   SPECIAL   IMMIGKAIrr 
VISAS" 

<ji  The  title  preceding  section  249  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "record  o?  ad- 
mission lOR  PERMANENT  RESIDENCE  IN  THE 
CASE  or  CERTAIN  ALIENS  WHO  ENTERED  THE 
UNTTED  STATES  PRIOR  TO  JULT  1.  1984,  OR  JUNE 
as.  1953". 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  table  of  contents  (Title 
H — Immigration,  chapter  1 1  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Is  amended  to  read 
Bs  follows: 

"Chapter  1 — Selection  System 
"Sec.  201.  NumcrlcaUlmltatlons. 
"Sec.  202.  Numerical  limitation  to  any  single 

foreign  state. 
"Sec.  203.  Allocation  of  Immigrant  visas. 
"Sec.  204.  Procedure  for  granting  Immigrant 

status. 
"Sec.  205.  Revocation    of    approval    of    peti- 
tions. 
"Sec.  206.  Unused  Immigrant  vliias." 

Ibi  The  table  of  contents  (Title  II — Im- 
migration, chapter  3i  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  is  ajnended  by  changing 
the  designation  of  section  224  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec,  224.  Immediate  relative  and  special 
immigrant  visas," 
(c>  The  table  of  content?  (Title  II— Im- 
migration, chapter  5i  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by  changing 
the  designation  of  section  249  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  249.  Record    of   admission    for    perma- 

j  nent   residence   In    the   case  of 

certain  aliens  who  entered  the 

I  United  States  prior   to  July   I, 

1924,  or  June  28,  1938." 

Sec.  24.  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  101(5)  Is 

repealed . 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIKIX),  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  for  tJie  day. 
It  adjourn  until  12  o'clocfc  noon 
tomorrow. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
'  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTTVE  COMMUNTCATIONS. 
ETC, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  .Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
REPoHTb      ON      Officers      on      Dl-tt      *.Vmi 

Headqcaeters.  Department  of  the  Armt 

AND  Armt  Gcnejial  St.aft 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Read- 
quarters.  Department  of  the  Army,  and  the 


Army  General  Staff,  as  of  June  30.  1965  (with 
accompanying  reports);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  of  Aemy  Research 
AND  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Executive  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  research  and  development 
contracts,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
June  30.  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Statistical  Supplement.  Stockpile  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  statistical  supplement,  stocltplle  report, 
for  the  8-month  period  ended  June  30.  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  FEorRAt  CoNTRiBrTioNS — Person- 
nel AND  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense. 
O.lice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral contributions — personnel  and  admin- 
istration, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1965  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  op  Small  Business  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Administra- 
tor. Small  Business  Administration.  Wash- 
ington, DC.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Report  on  FEDEa.AL  Am  in  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Restoration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Federal  aid  In  flah  and  wildlife  restoration, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30.  1964  (with 
an  accompanymg  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
Report  on   Commissary   Activities  Oittside 

THE    CONTI.VENTAL    UNITEO    STATES 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
Department  conducted  no  commissary  ac- 
tivities outside  the  continental  United  States, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1965:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department,  during 
Hscol  year  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report   on    Tort   Claims    Paid   by    the 
Department  of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Depart- 
ment, during  fiscal  year  1964  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tucson -Pima 
County  Central  Trades,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bill  1781,  to  prohibit  Inter- 
.«!tate  trafficking  in  strikebreakers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Latx>r  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1866,  for 
the  creation  of  additional  Judgeships  In  the 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals:  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  oc 
the   Judiciary,    without   amendment: 

S.  2070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  tema 
of  the  n.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  ol 
South  Dakoto  at  Rapid  City  (Rept.  No.  749) 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1357.  A  bin  to  revise  existing  ball  prac- 
tices In  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  750) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  J.  Res.  98  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  extend 
through  1966  his  proclamation  of  a  period  to 
"See  the  United  States",  and  for  other  pur- 
po£es  (Rept.  No.  752) . 

By  Mrs.  NEITBERGER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.774.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  Investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  the  adoption 
by  the  United  States  of  the  metric  system  ol 
weights  and  measures  ( Rept.  No.  751 ) . 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES  INVOLV- 
ING AMATEUR  ATHLETICS— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REFT 
NO.  753) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  reported  an  original 
resolution  iS.  Res.  147)  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  involving  ama- 
teur athletics,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon :  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  resolution  to  be  placed 
on  the  calendar,  as  f  ollow-s : 

S,  RES.  147 

Whereas  disputes  have  existed  for  many 
years  between  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  other  amateur  athletic 
organizations,  and  their  affiliates  or  asso- 
ciates; and 

Whereas  the.se  disputes  have  discourageC 
the  full  development  of  amateur  athletics  In 
the  United  States  and  the  maximum  perform- 
ance by  athletes  representing  the  Unlteti 
States  in   International  competition;    and 

Whereas  the  parties  have  not  been  able 
to  resolve  their  differences  tlirough  their  own 
efforts  or  through  previous  arbitration  ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas  it  Is  necessary  and  desirable  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  vlgoroiu 
amateur  atiUetlc  program  that  will  field 
the  best  possible  teams  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational competition,  will  protect  and 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  IndlvldUiU 
amateur  athlete,  wlU  acliieve  the  broadest 
possible  participation  by  amateur  athletes 
In  competitive  sports,  and  will  maintain 
a  harmonious  and  cooperative  relatlonsblp 
among  all  amateur  athletic  organizatlom: 
and 

Whereas  it  la  essential  that  means  be  pro- 
vided whereby  such  disputes  can  be  equita- 
bly and  finally  resolved:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  an  In- 
dependent board  of  arbitration  composed 
of  five  members,  one  of  whom  he  shall  des- 
ignate as  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering disputes  relating  to  the  conduct, 
development,  and  protection  of  amateur 
athletics,  which  are  submitted  to  it  by  the 
parties  to  such  disputes,  and  rendering  deci- 
sions determining  such  disputes  which  shiH 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  res- 
olution and  shall  be  final  and  binding  on 
such  parties. 
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SEC.  2.  In  the  consideration  of  disputes 
submitted  to  the  Board  appointed  under 
this  resolution  the  members  of  such  Board 
sbould  consider  and  determine  all  relevant 
facts  and  Issues  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  the  goals  set  out  in  the  preamble  to  this 
resolution. 

Sec  3.  Until  such  time  as  the  Board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  resolution  renders 
!U  decision  In  the  current  dispute  between 
tlie  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States  ond  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  the  Interested  and  affected  par- 
ties should  be  governed  by  the  following 
principles: 

(a)  An  Immediate  and  general  amnesty 
ihall  be  granted  to  all  Lndlvlduals,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  affected  by  this  dis- 
pute In  any  amateur  sport. 

(b)  Any  disciplinary  action  proposed  or 
pending  against  individuals,  InBiltutlons.  and 
organizations  for  reasons  related  to  such  dis- 
pute shall  be  vacated, 

(c)  Any  discrimination  against  the  full 
use  of  all  available  facilities  for  scheduled 
meets  and  tournaments  shall  be  discon- 
tinued. 

(d)  Any  restraints  against  participation  by 
tny  athlete  in  .scheduled  meets  and  tourna- 
ments shall  be  discontinued. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  resolution  shall  report  to  the  Senate  not 
liter  than  February  15.  1986,  and  from  time 
to  time  thereafter  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
!»ry,  with  respect  to  its  activities  under  this 
.-e  solution. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
BUls  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
;ime,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
iecond  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.KUCHEL: 

S  2539.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

iSec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kochel  when  he 
iniroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
ifT  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MtTHPHV)  : 

s.  2540.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
■it  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construction 
b.r  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  on 
International  flood  control  project  for  the 
"IJuana  River  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
rUlons  of  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944.  with 
.Mexico,  and  for  otiier  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
aittce  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KticHEL  when  he 
inuoduced  the  above  bill,  wliich  appear  un- 
-ep  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S  2541.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
"00  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices  In  Fed- 
Tjl  elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
ter  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
'";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
:^C£:y. 

ISec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
icroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
-er  a  separate  heading.) 


I S.  Con.  Res.  60)  to  request  the  President 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  a  report  on  East-West 
trade,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Javits.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES  INVOLV- 
ING AMATEUR  ATHLETICS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  reported  an  original  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  147)  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  involving  amateur 
athletics,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Magnuson. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  ■Re- 
ports of  Committees'.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
■TO  REQUEST  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
TR.^NSMIT  to  the  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
A  REPORT  ON  EAST- WEST  TR.^DE 
Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OODii)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 


SAN  FELIPE  DIVISION,  CENTRAL 
VALLEY  PROJECT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  San  Felipe  division  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  in  the  State 
of  California. 

The  San  Felipe  division  is  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $98  million  and  has 
the  extremely  high  benefit- to-cost  ratio 
of  3.15  to  1.  Being  an  integral  part 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  all  of  the 
costs  and  a  considerable  surplus  will  be 
repaid  Into  the  United  States  Treasury 
within  50  years  from  the  date  that  con- 
struction is  completed. 

The  project  is  designed  to  help  meet 
the  water  needs  of  a  burgeoning  popula- 
tion in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  In  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Benito  Counties,  and  the 
lower  Pajaro  River  basin  in  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey  Counties,  in  my  State. 
The  area  involved  contains  some  448.000 
acres  and  a  present  population  of  ap- 
proximately 1  million  people.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  year  2020  there 
will  be  a  metropolitan  population  of  over 
2,500.000. 

Agriculture  and  suburban  demands 
have  far  exceeded  the  local  water  sup- 
plies and  the  limited  Import  water  sup- 
plies available.  Municipal  and  indus- 
trial expansion  in  this  very  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  center  is  being  main- 
tained by  serious  overdrafts  from  the 
ground  water  supply.  To  help  meet  this 
overdraft  and  to  provide  for  future  re- 
quirements, the  San  Felipe  division  will 
make  available  an  average  import  of 
293.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  from 
Central  Valley  project  sources. 

Of  this  Imported  water,  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  will  be  for  municipal 
and  Industrial  use.  with  the  remaining 
25  percent  for  agriculture. 

The  principal  features  of  the  project 
include  a  10.3-mile  tunnel  from  the  al- 
most completed  San  Luis  project,  which 
will  convey  water  through  the  Pacheco 
Pass  to  a  94-mile  canal  and  a  10-mile 
closed  conduit  to  the  service  area.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  pumping  facilities, 
three  small  reservoirs,  and  a  distribution 
system.    In  the  development  of  the  San 


Luis  project,  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized over  $2  mUlion  U>  provide  as  a 
part  of  the  project,  the  Pacheco  Tuimel 
Inlet. 

The  plan  is  engineerlngly  feasible  eco- 
nomically justified,  and  desirable  to  meet 
ultimate  import  needs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recently 
presented  to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee information  which  clearlv  shows 
that  the  Central  Vallev  project  is  an 
excellent  project,  in  sound  financial 
condition,  and  is  substantially  ahead  of 
the  payout  requirements.  During  the 
next  50  years,  there  will  be  available  for 
further  development  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project  a  surplus  of  over  S600  mil- 
lion. This  makes  po-ssible  the  addition  of 
.such  necessary  units  as  the  San  Felipe 
division,  particularly  where  the  function 
of  municipal  and  Industrial  water  is 
relatively  more  important. 

The  California  Water  Commission  has 
unanimously  gone  on  record  stronely 
Ui-ging  Con.irress  to  autliorize  the  San 
Felipe  division  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  By  resolution  it  has  found  that  the 
plan  is  fully  justified,  needed  and  an 
important  worthwhile  water  develop- 
ment. 

If  California  is  to  assure  Its  continu- 
ing population  and  economic  growth  It 
must  never  cease  in  its  efforts  to  guar- 
antee an  ever-increasing  water  supply 
As  I  have  said  so  often,  it  will  take  the 
combined  efforts  of  local  agencies,  the 
State  itself,  and  those  of  the  Federal 
Government, 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  give  its  expedi- 
tious and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2539)  to  authorize  the 
Secretar>'  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
operate  and  maintain  the  San  Felipe 
division.  Central  Valley  project,  Califor- 
nia, and  for  other  purposes  introduced  bv 
Mr.  KucHEL,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reirreaentativ.es  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  irrigation  and  inunld- 
p.M  and  industrial  water  supplies,  area  re- 
development, conserving  and  developing  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities,  and  other  related 
purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  act- 
ing pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388.  and 
Acts  amendatory  therefor  or  supplementary 
thereto) ,  la  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain,  as  an  addition  to,  and  an 
Integral  part  of,  the  Central  Vallev  project, 
California,  the  San  Felipe  division.  The 
principal  works  of  the  unit  shall  consist  of 
the  Pacheco  tunnel,  pumping  plants,  power 
transmission  facilities,  canals,  pipelines,  reg- 
ulating reservoirs,  and  distribution  facilities. 
Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  operation  of  the  San  Felipe  division 
shall  be  integrated  and  coordinated,  from 
both  a  financial  and  .in  operational  stand- 
point, with  the  operation  of  other  features 
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at  thB  Central  Valley  project,  as  presently 
authorized  and  as  may  In  the  future  be  au- 
ttiorized  by  Act  of  Congress.  In  such  manner 
as  will  effectuate  the  fullest,  mcst  beneficial, 
.wd  most  economic  utilization  of  the  water 
re.sourccs  hereby  made  available 

SEC  3    The  Secretary  la  authorized  In  con- 
nection with  the  .Sau  Felipe  division  to  con- 
acruct.  operate,  and  maintain  or  otherwise 
provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  and  llsh 
and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities,  to  ac- 
quire or  otherwise  make  available  such  adj:;- 
oent  Kinds  or  Interests  therein  as  are  neces- 
sary for  public  outdoor  recreation  or  flsh  and 
wildlife  use.  to  allocate  water  and  reservoir 
capacity  to  recreation,  and  to  provide  for  the 
public  use  and  enJo>-ment  of  division  lands. 
Jarilities.  and  water  areas  In  a  manner  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  division  purposes. 
5EC.  4  In  locating  and  designing  the  works 
»nd  facilities  authorized  for  construction  by 
this  Act.  and  In  acquiring  or  withdrawing 
finy    lands   as   authorized    by   this   Act.   the 
Secretary    shall    give    due    consideration    to 
r■^ports  prepared  by  the  State  of  California 
on  the  Calliomia  water  plan,  and  shall  con- 
sult w:th  local  iutereats  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  construction  and  operation  of  said 
works  and   facilities  or   by    the  acquisition 
or  withdrawal  of  lands,  through  public  hear- 
ings or  in  such  manner  as  In  his  discretion 
may  be  found  best  suited  to  a  maximum  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  sucM  local  Interests. 
Sec    5.  There  Is  hereby  rfuthorizod  to  be 
appropriated    for    construcBon    of    the   San 
Felipe  division.  Central  Valley   project,  the 
sum   of  $100,000,000    11963   prlcesi.   plus  or 
minus    such    amounts.    If    any.    as   may    be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
In  construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  engi- 
neering cost  Indexes  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved  herein.     There  are 
also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  required  for  opera- 
tion  and   maintenance   of   the   project 
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INTERNATION.'^L  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECT  FOR  THE  TIJUANA  RIVER 
Mr.  KUCHZL.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  ol  my  dlstineuished 
coUearue  from  California  I  Mr.  Murphy  1 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reierence. 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  for  the  .joint  construction  by 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an  in- 
ternational flood  control  project  for  the 
Tijuana  River  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Pcbruan'  3, 
1944.  with  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
pases. 

This  project,  if  approved  by  the  Con- 
press  and  if  approved  by  Mexico,  wlU  be 
an  intemational  project  to  be  jointly 
constructed  and  operated  by  the  Oov- 
ermnents  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  throuch  the  respective  sections 
of  the  Intemational  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  Each  Government 
would  porfoi-m  the  work  required  in  Us 
counti-y  under  a  jointly  agreed  upon 
plan.  de.siRn  and  coi^trucUon  schedule, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  established  that  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  flood  protection  in  the 
US.  portion  of  the  Tijuana  River.  It 
Is  also  clear  that  Mexican  efforts  at 
flood  control  in  their  portion  of  the 
river  can  be  made  much  more  mean- 
incrful  bv  accompanyine  U.S.  efforts 
north  of  the  border.  In  accordance 
with  the  Corps  of  Enpineers  recom- 
mendation. It  is  my  opinion  that  this 


project  should  be  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Completion  of  this  project  would  si(?- 
nificantly  reduce  flood  damage  in  two 
important  cities  in  California.— San 
Diego  and  Imperial  Beach.  Both  of 
these  communities  are  solidly  supporting 
this  legislation,  as  is  the  Governor  of 
California  and  his  advisorj'  committee 
on  Tijuana  River  problems. 

I  think  this  bill  offers  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  further 
strengthen  its  ties  with  the  Government 
of  Mexico.  By  joining  with  our  good 
neighbors  in  Baja  California  in  func- 
tional projects,  such  as  this  one.  I  think 
we  do  much  to  improve  Mexican-Amer- 
ican relations.  In  fact,  such  a  project 
will  improve  our  image  throughout  all 
Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the'cpnclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  IS.  2540)  to  authorize  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  joint 
construction  by  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  of  an  international  nood  control 
project  for  the  Tijuana  River  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
February  3.  1944.  with  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  KrcH- 
EL  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Murphy  >.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
Amenca  in  Congress  asxemblsd,  That  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  United 
States  Commissioner.  International  Bound- 
ary  and  Water  Commission.  United  States 
and  Mexico,  is  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
clude with  the  appropriate  official  or  officials 
rif  the  Goverrtment  of  Mexico  an  agreement 
for  the  Joint  construction,  operation,  and 
malntemmce  bv  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico m  occordarice  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  February  3.  1044.  with  Mexico,  of 
.in  international  flood  control  project  for  the 
Tijuana  Hiver.  which  shall  be  located  and 
have  substantifiUv  the  characteristics  de- 
.■icribed  m  "Report  on  an  lutcrnatlonal  Flood 
Control  Project.  Tijuana  River  Basin,"  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Section.  Interna- 
tional Bound«»!i.jjid  Water  Commission. 
United  Stntes  and  Sloxico  * 

Sec.  2  If  agreement  Is  concluded  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act.  the  said  United 
States  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  con- 
etruct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  portion 
of  such  project  assigned  to  the  United  States, 
and  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  use 
of  the  United  States  Section,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  port  of  any 
appropriation  made  shall  be  expended  for 
construction  on  any  land.  site,  or  easement, 
uxcept  such  OS  has  been  acquired  by  dona- 
tion and  the  title  thereto  has  been  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 


RFVTSION  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
LAWS 
Mr.  CANNON.  Ml".  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  to  pre- 
vent corrupt   practices,   and  for  other 


purposes,  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  desk 
for  1  week  for  additional  sponsors. 

For  many  years  careful  study  has 
been  given  to  all  Federal  election  laws 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into 
closer  harmony  with  present-day  elec- 
tion practices  and  to  correct  severBl 
deficiencies  which  have  become  more 
tioublesome  with  successive  campaien.< 
The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  o! 
1925.  as  amended.  Is  40  years  old.  At 
the  time  of  its  passage,  radio  was  not 
broadly  used  in  election  campaigning  and 
television  was  unknown.  It  is  totally 
unrealistic  to  attempt  to  regulate  politi- 
cal finances  in  the  196n's  u-sine  a  law 
passed  in  the  1920's.  The  only  practical 
solution  to  the  problems  inherent  in  e.\- 
isting  election  laws  is  to  repeal  them  and 
adopt  new  legislation  designed  to  meet 
not  only  todays  needs,  but  those  of  the 
future  as  well.  Flexible  formulas  in- 
stead of  fixed  limitations  provide  the 
only  feasible  means  of  establishing  rea- 
sonable ceilings  upon  campaign  ex- 
penditures. 

This  bill  incorporates  formulas  based 
upon  votes  cast  or  voters  registered  in 
determining  the  amount  which  a  candi- 
date for  US.  Senator  or  Representative 
mav  spend  in  his  campaign  for  election. 
The  bill  similarly  sets  forth  a  formula 
controlling  the  amount  which  a  national 
committee  may  spend. 

Hearings,  studies,  and  investigationE 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  during  previous 
years  have  convinced  me  that  public  dis- 
closure of  political  contributions  and 
expenditures  is  the  only  fair  and  effec- 
tive means  of  limiting  such  finances. 
Public  disclosure  would  act  as  a  deter- 
rent upon  excessive  contributions  and 
expenditures,  and  the  voters  could  ex- 
press their  approval  or  disapproval  at  tl« 
polls. 

Financial  statements  would  be  re- 
quired at  timely  intervals  by  national 
committees  and  all  candidates  for 
elective  Federal  office.  The  financial 
statements  would  be  filed  not  only  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  but  also 
with  the  secretary  of  State  of  each  State 
or  the  officer  authorized  to  perform  the 
fuiictlons  of  a  secretary  of  State.  This 
local  filing  would  enable  citizens  all  over 
the  United  States  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  contributions  received  and  ex- 
penditures made  by  political  committees 
and  candidates  or  by  others  acting  in 
their  behalf. 

Finally,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  encourage  individual  voters  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  political  campaigns  by 
making  financial  contributions  to  the 
party  or  candidate  of  their  choice. 

Voters  bear  a  civic  responsibility  to 
support  good  government  and  ought,  lii 
good  conscience,  to  lend  their  flnanclsi 
assistance  to  the  parties  and  the  candi- 
dates whom  they  believe  best  qualified  to 
furnish  good  government. 

As  in  the  case  of  charitable  caus«, 
however,  contributions  are  more  easi-J 
obtained  when  some  small  tax  benefit  cai: 
be  realized  by  donors.  A  tax  credit  nO: 
to  exceed  the  stun  of  SIO  during  any  cai; 
endar  year  would  result  in  some  loss  o- 
tax  revenues  but  that  loss  would  be  more 
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than  balanced,  in  my  opirUon.  by  a 
broadened  base  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions which,  in  tuin,  would  relieve  par- 
lies and  candidates  of  heavy  debt  bur- 
dens and  obUgatlons  to  large  contri- 
butors. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
intended  to  correct  flaws  in  existing  leg- 
islation and  serve  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  candidates  for  Federal  office  by  ex- 
tending provisions  for  public  disclosure, 
creating  more  reasonable  and  flexible 
ceilings  on  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  and  encouraging  all  Amer- 
icans to  aid  their  parties  and  candidates 
by  offering  a  smaU  tax  benefit. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  when  the  bill  is  re- 
ported back  to  the  Senate,  all  Senators 
will  give  it  their  serious  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Till  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada 

The  bill  (S.  2541)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


.AMENDMENT   OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act.  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  request- 
in?  this  legislation,  toeether  with  the 
SBA  analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
»111  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
lentd;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2542 1  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
aiRE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
uie  and  Currency. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr  PROXMIRE  are  as  follows: 

SUAIL  BUSINESS  .'Vhministration. 

Washington,  DC. 

Hon    HDEEaT  H.  HiTMPailET. 

."rf  iidcnf  of  the  Senate, 
VnAhington,  DC. 

DiHR  Mb  Pbcsident:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  amending  the  Small 
BuBlness  Act.  together  with  an  analysU 
•Jiereot.  For  the  reasons  stated  In  the  Rnal- 
)sU  tve  consider  the  proposed  amendment 
-'>  be  desirable. 

Tiie  bill  would  Increase  from  81,721  million 
•0  51,841  million  the  total  amount  of  the 
revolving  fund  authorization  established  by 
wtion  4(c»  of  the  Small  Business  Act  for 
we  purposes  of  the  flnanclal  assistance  pro- 
-ams conducted  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  that  Act  and  pur- 
Eaant  to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
Mere  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
™»   bin    from   the   standpoint   of   the   Ad- 
^Inlftration's   programs. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Ross  D.  Davis. 
Executive  Administrator 
Enclosures. 


Analysis  of  the  Bill 
The  bill  would  Increaae  from  «1.721  million 
to  81.841  million  the  total  omount  of  the  re- 
volving fund  authorization  established  by 
section  4(ci  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  for 
the  purposes  of  the  flnanclal  assistance  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  that  act  and  pur- 
suant to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958. 

In  substance  section  4(c)  presently  permits 
SBA  to  have  as  much  as  81.841  million  out- 
standing Irom  the  fund  at  any  particular 
time  for  the  purposes  of  the  agency's  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  under  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  Nevertheless.  It  re- 
stricts appropriations  for  these  same  pur- 
poses to  SI. 721  million. 

Until  recently,  the  section  has  always  pro- 
vided funding  authority  equal  to  the  lull 
sum  of  the  separate  dollar  limitations  on 
SBA  6  financial  assistance  activity  The 
present  discrepancy  of  »120  million  stems 
from  Public  Law  89-7B  which,  without 
making  a  commensurate  Increase  In  the  max- 
imum amount  of  the  authorization,  raised 
from  S341  mUUon  to  8461  million  the  aggre- 
gate sum  that  may  be  outstanding  ot  any 
one  time  for  the  purposes  of  the  small  busi- 
ness Investment  program. 

Since  81.645  million  have  already  been  ap- 
proprlated  to  the  revolving  fund,  the  exist- 
ing authorization  maximum  of  81,721  million 
limits  further  appropriations  to  876  million 
It  Is  entirely  possible,  in  view  of  the  unex- 
pected number  and  magnitude  of  recent 
physical  disasters.  Including  H.irricane 
Betsy,  that  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
more  than  876  million  mav  be  required  In 
the  near  future  to  enable  SBA  to  provld-  as- 
sistance to  disaster  victims  and,  at  the  same 
time,  continue  at  planned  levals  the  other 
important  loan  programs  conducted  by  the 
agency.  ' 

The  provisions  of  the  bill,  adding  8120  mil- 
lion to  the  81.721  figure,  would  have  the 
twofold  effect  of  eliminating  the  described 
discrepancy  and  providing  a  wider  margin 
of  safety  against  the  contingencies  of  the 
disaster  loan  program. 


REPORT  ON  EAST-AVEST  TRADE 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
nectjcut  (Mr.  Dodd].  out  of  order  I  sub- 
mit a  concurrent  resolution  to  request 
the  President  to  transmit  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  report 
on  East- West  trade  . 

The  Issues  involved  in  East-West  trade 
were  subject  to  extended  debate  in  the 
Congress  in  October  1963  when  we  con- 
sidered the  proposed  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  Late  last  year,  and  early 
this  year,  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  May.  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  President  issued  a  full  report  and 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  re- 
garding United  States  trade  with  the 
European  Communist  bloc  nations  as  did 
the  highly  distinguished  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  'CED)  and  its 
associate  organizations  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  It  cannot  be  said 
therefore,  that  these  Issues  have  not  been 
fully  explored 

It  is  clear  from  the  decision  to  sell 
wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  sign  a  trade 
agreement  with  Rumania  last  year,  and 
from  the  recent  dispatch  of  a  U.S.  trade 
mission  to  Rumania  and  Poland,  that  the 
administration  has  concluded  that,  on 
balance,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  Interest  to  grad- 
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uaUy  expand  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods 
with  the  European  Communist  countries. 
The  President  should  now  recommend 
to  Congress  the  changes  he  deems  nece-i- 
sary  in  existing  U.S.  laws  and  regulations 
to  permit  the  United  Slates  to  eneage  in 
trade  in  nonstraWsic  eood.s  with  these 
nations.  Existing  laws  relatins  to  such 
trade— among  them  the  denial  by  the 
United  States  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  for  the  goods  of  most  Euro- 
pean Communist  bloc  countries  and  the 
lack  of  a  predictable  procedure  for  guar- 
antees of  loans  in  connection  with  major 

export  shipments  to  these  countries are 

much  too  inflexible  and  may  well  need 
to  be  modified  to  give  the  President  the 
needed  authority  in  foreign  policy. 

I  hope  that  among  ills  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  the  President  will 
also  suggest  means  to  bring  about  a  har- 
monization of  the  trade  policy  of  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  the  free  world 
txiward  Communist  countries.  Earlier 
this  year  I  recommended  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  we 
negotiate  a  code  of  fair  trading  prac- 
tices first  with  our  allies  then  with  the 
European  Soviet  bloc  as  a  means  to 
bnngmg  about  once  more  a  common 
Western  policy  on  East-West  trade. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today  a 
Senate  Concuirent  Resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  transmit  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  other  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  by  July  1 
1966  with  regard  to  revisions  in  United 
States  laws  and  regulations  go\'erning 
our  trade  and  economic  relations  with 
Communl.st  bloc  nations  that  he  deems 
necessary  and  desirable  in  the  national 
Interest. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  now 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  that  it  will  receive 
immediate  and  careful  consideration 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  understand  that 
this  concurrent  resolution  would  go  to 
the  Commerce  Committee.  I  wonder  If 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  Senator 
fiom  Washington.  I  think  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was  that  it 
be  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations out  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
make  any  request  as  to  reference 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  I 
thought  the  Senator  mentioned  it  being 
refened  out  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  .isked 
that  it  be  referred  out  of  order  and  I  said 
that  I  expected  that  it  would  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  the 
chairman  will  decide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  fS.  Con 
Res.  60 1  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Reaoh'cd  by  the  Senate  ithe,House  o'  Rep- 
resentativea  concurring),  That  the  President 
Is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  ot  the  Senate  and  ih^ 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  other  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  or  before  July  1.  1963 
his   recommendations,   including   I^jlslatlve 
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proposals  designed  to  corry  out  such  recom- 
mendations, with  re-^pect  to  revision  ol  laws 
governing  United  States  trade  find  economic 
relations  with  Communistic  bloc  nations,  as 
may  be  necessary  and  desirable  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Such  reconuncndatlons  and 
proposals  snail  take  Into  account  the  recom- 
mendatloiu  contained  In  the  report.  d.it«d 
April  29.  1965.  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
United  States  Trade  Relation.'!  wii:i  Eaat 
European  Countries  nnd  The  Soviet  Union. 


.\DDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CON'CURRENT  RESOLUTION 
Under  uuthorit.v  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  foUow- 
ings  names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  the  following  bills 
and  concurrent  resolution: 

Authority  of  September  8.  1905: 
S.  2507.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search regarding  overhead  electric  transmis- 
sion lines  nnd  the  eitect  of  such  lines  upon 
the  health  and  welfare  or  citizens,  commu- 
nity planning  and  zoning,  real  estate  values 
and  tax  revenues,  and  the  natural  beauty  of 
our  country:  Mr.  CHt>Rcn.  Mr  Clark,  Mr 
Dot,ci.A5.  Mr.  Qri'ENINc.  Mr.  Metcalf.  and 
Mr.  MonsE. 

S.  2508.  A  Dill  to  authorlae  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  prcgram  of  re- 
search and  development  to  encourage  the 
use  of  underground  transmission  of  electrical 
power  and  to  imdertake  projects  to  evaluate 
and  demonstrate  the  economical  and  tech- 
nical feuslhiuty  of  such  transmissions:  Mr. 
CittRca.  Mr.  Clap.k.  Mr.  DorntAS.  Mr. 
GavENiNC,  Mr.  MrrcALF.  and  Mr.  Morse. 
Authority  of  September  14,  1965: 
3.  Con.  Res.  59  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  establishment  of  Joint  Select 
Committee  To  Study  East-West  Trade:  Mr. 
CooPEH.  Mr  DoMiNtcK.  Mr.  Dpcclas,  Mr. 
Mt'XDT.  Mr,  RiBJcoFF.  and  Mr.  Smathers 


tlonal  Recreation  Area,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  20.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assatcague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  States  ot  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners ot  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  the  handling  and  collec- 
tion of  dishonored  checks: 

S.  1903.  An  act  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
734-736);  and 

S  J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Washington  Channel 
near  the  intersection  of  the  extension  ot 
13th  and  G  Streets  Southwest  the  "Francis 
Case  Memorial  Bridge." 


NOTICE  CONCERNTKG  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  refeired 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary; 

Hosea  M.  Ray,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney, for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi, for  a  term  of  4  years  ( reappointment  i . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  thf-  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Thursday,  September  23,  1965.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  16.  1963,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution; 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 


MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
a  significant  day  for  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere.  This  day  of  September 
16,  1965,  marks  the  155th  anniversary  of 
tlie  Mexican  Independence  Day  and  once 
again  appropriate  ceremonies  and  cele- 
brations will  commemorate  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Mexican  people  against 
tyranny  and  foreign  domination. 

One  bundled  and  fifty-five  years  ago, 
against  a  backdrop  of  the  Napoleonic  In- 
vasion of  Spain,  a  now  legendary  parish 
priest  by  the  name  of  Miguel  Hidalgo  y 
Costilla,  ignited  a  spark  of  revolution 
that  was  ultimately  to  illuminate  the  full 
light  of  liberty  for  his  oppressed  people. 
Profoundly  Influenced  by  the  doctrines 
espoused  in  the  American  and  French 
Revolution,  "liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity," Father  Hidalgo  dedicated  him- 
self and  Ills  intrepid  followers  to  the  ex- 
tension of  human  rights,  dignity,  and 
national  self-determination  for  all  the 
citizens  of  Mexico.  This  grassroots 
force,  armed  initially  with  little  more 
than  courage  and  conviction,  waged  a 
heroic  struggle  against  the  yoke  ot  for- 
eign and  domestic  tyrann.?.  Allende. 
Morelos,  and  finally  Itulbide  caught  up 
the  fallen  banner  of  liberty  after  Father 
Hidalgo  was  captured  and  cruelly  exe- 
cuted. Finally,  after  10  years  of  costly 
sacrifice,  the  Mexican  people  achieved 
their  long-sought  goal  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  a  more  equal  extension  of 
liuman  rights  and  dignities. 

Today  Mexico  is  reaping  the  rewards 
of  many  years  of  progressive  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  progress.  She 
stands  as  a  s>'mbol  of  progress  and  is 
a  bulwark  in  the  fortress  of  democracy. 
She  has  swiftly  marked  out  of  the  ranks 
of  undeveloped  natlorii;  and  has  exhibited 
an  unprecedented  record  of  social  and 
economic  growth.  Her  industrial  pro- 
duction is  spirallng  upward  at  a  rapid 
rate  which  has  enabled  her  to  become 
Latin  America's  second  most  prolific  pro- 
ducer of  steel  and  oil.  It  has  also  en- 
abled her  to  fashion  the  best  highway 
network  In  Latin  America.  Unlike  many 
formerly  undeveloped  nations  Mexico 
has  accomplished  these  tremendous  im- 
provements without  any  degree  of  ex- 
ploitation of  property  or  human  rights. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  always 
have  treasured  the  bonds  of  affection 
and  mutual  interest  that  have  linked 
them  to  their  good  neighbors  In  the 
south.  The  destinies  of  our  two  coun- 
tries are  joined  like  blood  brothers  in 
the  common  cause  of  freedom  and  dig- 
nity for  all  men.  My  own  State  of  Colo- 
rado, has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
manifest  contributions  of  our  citizens  of 
Mexican  descent.  Their  Industriousnesa 
and  lagor  has  been  evident  in  all  fields 
of  private  and  public  endeavor.  Their 
language,  music,  food,  their  whole  cul- 
ture, has  immeasureably  enriched  and 
influenced  our  own  culture.  On  this  an- 
niversaiT  I  am  proud  to  extend  my  very 
best  wishes  to  our  friends  south  of  the 
border  as  weU  as  to  those  who  have  de- 
cided to  make  our  America  their  home. 
We,  in  the  United  States,  have  great 
reason  to  celebrate  this  day  with  our 
friends  to  the  south  and  to  extend  our 
thanks  for  their  many  contributions  to 
our  culture,  our  freedom,  and  our 
economy. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF  THE 

GOLDEN    LAMB,    OHIO'S    OLDEST 
INN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
a  pleasm-e  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  community  of  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
win  celebrate  on  September  17  and  18  the 
sesqulcentermial  of  the  Golden  Lamb, 
Ohio's  oldest  inn  which  has  for  genera- 
tions been  a  mecca  for  thousands  who 
enjoy  fine  food  In  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty  and  restfulness. 

I  convey  to  the  commimlty  of  Lebanon 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  upon 
this  occasion. 

Store  clerks  will  wear  the  habiliments 
of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  antiques 
made  by  the  Shakers,  a  religious  sect 
which  sprang  from  the  Quakers  and 
migrated  westward  into  Warren  County 
in  1802.  will  be  viewed. 

The  genesis  of  the  Golden  Lamb  dates 
from  Decemb'er  23,  1803.  the  year  of 
Ohio's  statehood,  when  Jonas  Seaman, 
who  owned  a  log  cabin,  was  granted  a 
license  to  operate  a  "house  of  public 
entertainment."  The  present  buUdlng 
dating  from  1815  Is  on  the  original  log 
cabin  site. 

The  first  guests  came  on  foot  or  horse- 
back; next  in  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
cession. In  every  kind  of  conveyance,  the 
pioneers  moved  Into  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. These  were  days  of  hostile  In- 
dians as  well  as  marauding  white  rene- 
gades, and  all  parties  traveling  main- 
tained constant  vigil  against  attack. 

Tliroughout  the  years,  through  pros- 
perity and  bad  times,  the  inn  has  main- 
tained its  high  standards  of  gracious  hos- 
pitality, excellent  cuisine  and  clean,  coin- 
fortable  beds. 

The  parlors  of  the  Golden  Lamb  saw 
the  inception  of  plans  for  Ohio's  canals, 
for  good  roads,  for  railroads  and  bridges. 
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Political  rallies  and  celebrations  were 
frequent. 

Owners  of  the  Golden  Lamb  since  1926 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Jones.  They 
h&vE  completely  renovated  the  building 
over  the  years  and  have  furnished  the  in- 
terior completely  with  antiques.  The 
building  today  has  four  floors,  a  lobby, 
four  public  and  four  private  dining  rooms 
and  40  guest  rooms,  all  with  telephones, 
television,  and  air  conditioning.  Here 
may  be  found  a  rare  collection  of  Shaker 
documents,  literature,  and  furniture. 

Rooms  have  been  named  for  famous 
guests  including  Presidents  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Martin  Van  Buren.  William 
Henry  Harrison.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  William  McKlnley. 
Warren  G.  Harding  and  William  Howard 
Taft.  Other  famous  names  are  those  of 
Henry  Clay.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Charles  Dickens. 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  James  G.  Blaine,  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


WEATHER     BRE.'iKTHROUGH 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President. 
Monday,  September  13.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a  memorandum  concerning 
:Jie  activities  of  the  recently  formed  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

In  his  memorandum.  Secretary  Connor 
touclied  upon  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
n.S.  Weather  Bureau  in  Issuing  timely 
and  accurate  w-arnlngs  of  hurricane 
Betsy,  the  second  tropical  storm  of  the 
current  season.  Beginning  11  days  be- 
fore Betsy  unleashed  her  fury  on  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau took  up  a  constant  watch  over  the 
erratic  actions  on  this  killer  storm,  and 
because  of  the  efforts  of  such  skilled  fore- 
casters as  Gordon  Dunn,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Hurricane  Center  in  Miami. 
Betsy— unwelcome  as  she  was — did  not 
arrive  imannotmced  or  unexpected. 

But  even  through  residents  of  Florida 
find  Louisiana  were  as  prepared  as 
human  beings  could  be  for  the  howling 
Winds  and  crushing  waves  of  this  latest 
hurricane,  the  extent  of  the  devastation 
it  wreaked  Is  only  just  beginning  to  filter 
Into  the  numbed  consciousness  of  a 
.'.hocked  nation.  Even  the  present  in- 
complete damage  estimates  stagger  the 
imagination. 

In  Florida,  where  oIBcials  have  had  a 
feek  to  assess  the  effects  of  Betsy,  it  is 
(Climated  tha*,  her  anger  has  resulted  In 
the  destruction  of  $119,204,550  worth  of 
proijerty  In  seven  counties.  As  new  in- 
formation comes  in,  this  estimate  will 
doubtlessly  rise.  To  date,  we  know  that 
several  persons  died;  that  nearly  4.500 
homes  were  completely  lost  or  damaged; 
Md  that  the  entire  south  Florida  crop  of 
avocados  and  limes,  valued  at  some 
5300,000.  was  destroyed. 

In  Louisiana,  the  picture  is  far  bleak- 
er. With  the  floodwaters  brought  by 
the  hurricane  still  not  fully  receded,  dol- 
isr  amounts  cannot  yet  be  accurately 
Placed  on  Betsy's  toll,  but  they  will  sure- 
ly run  over  SI  billion.  As  of  this  morn- 
ing, the  bodies  of  63  persons  have  been 


found.  The  storm  damaged  or  destroyed 
over  155.000  homes  and  50  to  75  percent 
of  the  State's  cotton  crop  was  crushed 
Into  the  earth,  never  to  be  harvested. 

Mr.  President,  these  fearful  Indications 
of  the  violence  nature  Is  capable  of 
hurling  at  her  subjects  prompted  Secre- 
tary Connor  to  include  in  his  memoran- 
dum to  President  Johnson  the  statement: 

It  Is  clear  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  move  vigorously  forward  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  modifying  and  controlling 
the  weather  in  beneficial  ways.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  the  Importance  of 
weather  modification  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

Hurricane  Betsy  has  given  a  special 
sense  of  urgency  to  the  Secretar>''s  words, 
words  that  pomt  to  a  need  that  has  been 
dramatized  year  after  year  as  hurricanes 
have  boiled  out  of  their  spawning 
groimds  In  the  South  Atlantic  to  attack 
the  eastern  and  gulf  coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1964,  for  Instance,  the  severest  hur- 
ricane season  in  25  years  brought  death 
to  49  people  and  ravaged  more  than  one- 
half  billion  dollars  worth  of  property. 
This  devastation  was  but  a  repeat  dem- 
onstration of  nature's  seeming  deter- 
mination to  prove  the  Inconsequence  of 
man  and  his  works. 

But  hurricanes  are  not  tiie  only  mani- 
festations of  the  cnieltles  the  weather 
can  impose.  On  Palm  Sunday  this  yeai-, 
tomawloes  slammed  into  areas  in  the 
Midwest,  killing  272  people.  Injuring 
hundreds,  and  destroying  more  than  $250 
million  worth  of  property. 

And,  great  as  our  flood  control  efforts 
have  been  in  recent  decades,  we  still  read 
annually  of  mighty  rivers  spilling  over 
their  banks  and  sweeping  away  crops, 
homes,  and  even  Uves  as  a  result  of  too 
much  rain  or  a  sudden  thaw. 

If  the  excesses  of  nature  cause  trying 
hardship  for  man.  so  too  does  her  spo- 
radic stinginess.  The  depleted  reservoirs 
of  the  Northeast  give  testimony  to  this 
unfortunate  fact.  That  region  Is  gripped 
by  a  crippling  drought  that  has  lasted 
many  months.  As  supplies  €t  potable 
water  become  ever  shorter.  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  and  other  major 
ea.stern  population  centers  are  being 
forced  to  adopt  more  and  more  stringent 
water  restrictions.  No  immediate  relief 
for  millions  of  thirsty  citizens  is  in  sight, 
and,  in  fact,  the  situation  becomes  more 
critical  every  day. 

In  Florida,  the  1.5-mlIlion-acre  Ever- 
glades National  Park  suffered  a  4-year 
lack  of  rain  that  endangered  the  survival 
of  numerous  rare  forms  of  wildlife  and 
threatened  to  turn  the  area  Into  a  virtual 
desert.  While  recent  rainfalls  have 
helped  greatly,  no  permanent  solution 
has  yet  been  reached  that  will  assure 
the  preservation  of  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  vital  parts  of  our  national  land- 
scape. 

But,  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Con- 
nor's call  to  greater  efforts  at  weather 
modification  points  the  way  to  an  event- 
ual victory  for  man  in  his  constant  bat- 
tic  with  the  elements.  Already,  scien- 
tists have  had  some  success  in  tests 
aimed  at  chsuiging  certain  weather  pat- 
terns, and  new  technological  break- 
throughs  have   given   us  an   increased 


research  capability.  Computers  now 
enable  scientists  to  simulate  weather 
conditions  in  the  laboratory  and  to  ex- 
periment with  controlling  them.  Such 
programs  as  Prelect  Stoimfury.  which  is 
conducted  by  the  Weather  Bureau  in 
conjunction  with  the  Navy,  are  demon- 
strating that,  even  with  what  we  know 
at  present,  we  can.  in  a  limited  way, 
alter  the  characteristics  of  cumulus 
clouds  and  tropical  storms. 

Ahead  is  a  future  when  residents  of 
areas  now  plagued  with  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  floods,  or  droughts  can  live 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  a  system 
of  weather  modification  has  enlianced 
the  generosity  of  nature  while  blunting 
her  occasional  furies.  At  long  last,  we 
will  not  only  be  able  to  talk  about  the 
v,'eather,  but  we  will  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing about  it, 

Mr.  President,  the  long-range  implica- 
tions ot  such  control  over  our  environ- 
ment extend  into  every  realm  of  human 
activity  and  promise  benefits  beyond  our 
fondest  dreams.  I  am  convinced  that 
Congress  should  and  must  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  in  bringing  to 
fruition  the  plans  outlined  by  Secretary 
Connor  for  guaranteeing  a  future  of  fair 
weather. 


THE  NA'nON.A.L  HU^LANITIES  FOUN- 
DATION   WILL    CONSTITUTE     AN- 
OTHER     LMPORTANT      ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF  THE  89TH  CONGRESS 
Mr.   GRUENING.     Mr.   President,   we 
have  come  a  long,  long  way  since  Janu- 
ar>'  7.  8  months  ago.  when  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  35  colleagues  I  introduced 
S.  Ill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
to     promote     progress,     research,     and 
scholarship  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts. 

Extensive  and  Informative  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, our  able  and  industrious  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  Pell].  America  and  its  arts  and 
humanities  are  indebted  to  hhn  for  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  opportunities  of 
all  of  us  to  better  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

On  March  10  President  Johnson  sent  to 
the  Congress  his  proposal  for  legislation 
to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  arts  and  humanities.  This  bill.  S. 
1483,  was  introduced  the  same  dav  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell]  for  himself  and  on  my  behslf  and 
for  the  knowledgeable  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  tMr.  J.;.vits].  That  bill 
was  known  as  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965. 

In  transmitting  the  proposal  to  the 
Congre-ss  President  Johnson  recalled  his 
statement  in  his  stat«  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress in  which  he  noted: 

We  must  also  recognize  and  encourage 
those  who  can  be  patiiflnders  tor  the  Na- 
tion's Imagination  and  understanding. 
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In  his  statement  on  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  the  President  said: 

The  humanities  are  nn  effort  to  explore  the 
nature  of  man's  culture  and  to  deepen  un- 
derstanding of  the  sources  and  goals  of  hu- 
mm  activity.  Our  recommendations  recog- 
n\re  this  effort  ns  a  central  part  of  the 
Americnn  national  purpose,  and  provide  mod- 
est support  to  those  whose  work  offers  pro- 
mise of  extending  the  boundaries  of  under- 
.Bt.irdlng. 

pursuit  of  art.iBtlc  achievement,  and  mak- 
ing the  fruits  oX  thct  achievement  available 
to  nil  Its  people.  Is  also  among  the  hallmarlts 
of  a  Great  Society. 

The  administration  proposal  was  simi- 
lar to  the  bills  which  Senator  Pell  and 
I  had  introduced,  and  it  contained  the 
proposals  for  the  arts  which  Senator 
JAvrrs  had  been  working  to  achieve  for 
a  loiiK  time. 

Working  together,  learning  from  men 
and  women  who  .share  our  concern  for 
the  need  to  strengthen  our  humanities 
and  our  arts,  and  concomitantly  the 
quality  of  man's  life  on  earth,  we  have 
today  reached  a  lontt-awalted  landmark. 

The  bill  coming  before  us.  Improved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House,  will  place 
humanities  and  arts  under  a  single  roof 
■  and  establish  separate  funded  programs 
for  each  We  can  use  the  tools  of  this 
bill  in  building  the  Great  Society. 

Humanities  and  the  arts  are  entwined. 
To  have  separated  them  completely 
would  have  created  an  undesirable  and 
needless  alienation. 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  outstand- 
inp  and  productive  efforts  to  bring  to  us 
the  best  possible  bill.  I  urce  favorable 
consideration  of  the  House  approved  ver- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  which 
contains,  generally,  features  similar  to 
the  Senate  approved  bill. 

W^e  would  be  wise  to  start  work  as  soon 
as  possible.  As  President  Johnson  said 
in  f.ansmittlng  the  administration's  pro- 
posal ; 

This  Congress  will  consider  many  pro- 
grams which  win  leave  an  enduring  mark 
on  American  life.  But  it  may  well  be  that 
passane  of  this  legislation,  modest  as  It  Is, 
will  help  .Mcure  for  this  Congress  a  sure  and 
honored  place  In  the  story  of  the  advance  of 
our  civilization. 


WATER    RESOURCES    COUNCIL    RE- 
PORT TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE 
DROUGHT    IN    THE    NORTHEAST- 
ERN UNITED  STATES 
Mr     JACKSON.      Mr     President,    on 
September  8.  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular   Aflaii-s   held   an   informa- 
tional hearing  on  the  current  water  crisis 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States  which 
has    been    aggravated    by    the    severe 
drought  In  recent  years. 

At  our  hearing,  the  Chairman  of  the 
recently  established  Water  Resources 
Council.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall.  announced  that  a  second  re- 
port to  President  Johnson  had  Just  been 
completed  by  the  Council.  Although 
the  report  was  not  available  at  that  time, 
it  has  now  been  released  and  will  be 
made  a  part  of  our  hearing  record  on  this 
Important  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 


remarks  a  release  from  the  White  House 
outlining  the  report  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources CounciL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Water   Resocroes   Conwcai.  Repoet  to  ihe 

Presihent  on  the  Dkoocjht  in  Nobtheast- 

EaN  UNrrED  States 

President  Johnson  announced  that  he  had 
received  an  Interim  report  on  the  Northeast- 
ern drought  from  his  Water  Resources 
Council,  headed  by  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art tJdall.  The  report  concluded  that  the 
emergency  actions  now  underway  to  alleviate 
the  drought,  if  accompanied  by  aggressive 
conservative  measures  and  rainfall  at  last 
year's  levels,  will  meet  the  major  water  nee<ls 
of  the  more  than  25  million  people  In  the 
Northeastern  tJnlted  States  through  next 
spring's  thaw. 

The  President  stated  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  to  date,  but  called 
upon  the  Governors  and  mayors  of  the  af- 
fected areas  to  continue  their  stringent  ef- 
forts to  conserve  existing  water  supplies,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  critical  situation 
still  prevailing  in  New  York  City.  Philadel- 
phia, and  northern  New  Jersey.  The  Presi- 
dent also  reamrmed  his  pledge  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Northeast  to  cooperate  with  them  In 
doing  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  to 
combat  the  drought. 

The  short-term  emergency  actions  resulted 
from  a  series  of  While  House  conferences 
called  last  month,  and  from  the  visits  of  the 
water  crisis  team  dispatched  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  cities  hit  the  hardest  by  the 
drought.  The  plans  were  developed  through 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  officials  In  New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  In  wlmt 
the  President  termed  an  "outstanding  Amer- 
ican effort." 

The  emergency  actions  are  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  strategic  water  bank  to  allow  for 
timely  shifts  of  water  within  the  Delaware 
River  B.TSin  syrtem;  provide  an  emergency 
pump  pipeline  system  at  Lake  Hopatcong, 
NJ.,  and  to  release  water  stored  In  the 
Greenwood  Lake  to  the  Newark  reservoirs: 
retard  the  Delaware  River  salt  water  front 
They  followed  the  destination  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  drought-striken  sections  m  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware as  disaster  areas. 

The  major  findings  In  the  Water  Resources 
CoimcU  report  were: 

1.  Although  the  past  tew  weeks  brought 
substjintlal  r.ilns  to  many  places  In  the 
he.irt  of  the  drought  area,  these  were  not 
sufficiently  above  the  normal  for  this  season 
of  the  year  to  significantly  ameliorate 
drought  conditions. 

2.  The  critical  situation  persists  in  New 
York  City.  Philadelphia  and  northern  New 
Jersey.  Water  conservation  Is  being  widely 
practiced.  A  water  bank  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Neverslnk  and  Pepacton  Reser- 
voirs to  allow  for  timely  shifts  of  water  with- 
in the  Delaware  system.  The  salt  water 
front  m  the  Delaware  Is  being  retarded  by  a 
combination  of  measures.  New  York  City  Is 
taking  steps  to  construct  the  pumping  plant 
at  Chelsea.  Additional  water  will  be  avail- 
able from  reservoirs  and  wells  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  northern  New  Jersey  shortage. 

3.  Emergency  water  supply  sources  have 
been  located  for  some  23  additional  commu- 
nities In  Vermont.  New  Hampshire.  Massa- 
chusetts. New  York,  and  Peiuisylvanla  iden- 
tified as  having  critical  water  shortages  and. 
from  Information  now  available.  It  appears 
that  the  communities  are  In  process  of  talcing 
actions  necessary  to  meet  the  short-term 
emergencies. 

The  report  concluded: 
1.  Thot  the  emergency  actions  agreed  upon, 
If    accomplished    promptly,    in    conjunction 


with  the  efiorts  ol  the  municipalities  and 
States  Involved,  and  assuming  that  precipita- 
tion in  the  coming  faU  and  winter  la  essen- 
tially the  same  as  tor  the  same  period  last 
year,  can  meet  the  major  water  supply  needs 
of  northern  New  Jersey,  New  York  City,  and 
Philadelphia  over  the  emergency  period 
through  next  spring's  thaw. 

2.  That  Federal  agencies  should  continue 
their  overview  of  the  Northeast  drought  sll- 
uatton  and  continue  to  provide  lechnl'-al  ,is- 
slstance.  emergency  agricultural  assistance, 
temporary  use  of  power,  small  watershed  and 
flood  control  reservoir  storage,  and  other 
measures. 

3.  That  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission with  assistance  from  the  Federal 
agencies  continue  surveillance  of  the  water 
shortage  situation  relating  to  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia -Camden,  and  northern  New 
Jersey. 

4.  That  in  providing  for  the  Immediate 
emergency  situation  simultaneous  considera- 
tion must  be  given  timely  and  prudent  prepa- 
rations for  a  5Mi  yeor  of  drought 

The  Water  Resources  Council  and  the  Del- 
aware River  Commission  will  continue  to 
monitor  the  drought  situation  and  will  con- 
tinue to  render  technical  assistance  to  the 
St-^tes  and  communities  aRected  by  the 
drought. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  consists  cf 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  SecretFiry 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  President 
instructed  the  Council  on  July  14.  1965.  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  in  alleviating 
the  4-year  drought  situation. 

The  report  of  the  Council  carries  a  break- 
down of  current  and  planned  actions  by  ihe 
Federal  agencies  represented  on  the  Council 
and  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  action  and 
progress  made  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  since  its  establishment  by  Public 
Law  89-80.  signed  by  the  Pre.s;dent  this 
past  July.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  a 
responsible,  coordinating,  planning  unit 
which  will  bring  unity  and  cohesion  to 
the  major  ta.sk  of  planning  our  Nation's 
water  resources  development. 


HOODLUMS  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  editor  of  the  Register,  Amer- 
icas  national  Catholic  newspaper,  of 
Denver.  Colo  ,  for  his  front  paiie  cartoon 
of  September  12.  1965.  which  pointedly 
demonstrated  that  a  picture  is  ■worth  a 
thousand  words. 

A  sly.  vicious  hoodlum  wolf  masquer- 
ading under  the  cloak  of  the  innocent 
lamb  labeled  'The  Honest  Civil  Rights 
Movement"  goes  about  his  sinister  busi- 
ness brandishing  the  torch  of  riot 
slaughter,  looting. 

In  many  places  of  the  Nation,  under 
the  gul.se  of  promoting  civil  rights,  hood- 
lums, and  other  enemies  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  endeavoring  to  garb  themselves 
in  the  cloak  of  the  lamb.  All  righteous 
citizens  should  be  constantly  alert  and 
vigorously  protest  thefw  offenses  against 
the  true  civil  rights  movement  and  the 
aims  of  our  Government. 


SENATOR   CLARK   ON  WORLD  L-W 
AND  DISARMAMENT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
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Clark),  made  an  extraordinarily  elo- 
quent speech  today  before  the  Washing- 
ton World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law. 

This  was  a  highly  significant  speech 
on  the  great  question  of  our  times — 
arms  control  and  disai'mament 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Clark's  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Tue  Law  of  Disarmauext 
S.5meone  once  said  that  war  was  too  Im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  generals. 
That  remark  could  well  be  amended  by  add- 
ing that  peace  Is  too  important  \.a  be  left  to 
the  politicians.  Speaking  as  one  who  has 
never  been  a  gerier.^l — -ilthough  I  was  once 
a  colonel — but  who  Is  Ixith  a  politician  and  a 
lawyer.  I  would  agree  with  both  statements 
and  suggest  that  the  time  has  now  come  for 
matters  of  war  and  peace  to  be  turned  over 
10  the  true  expert* — the  lawyers  While  that 
observation  may  sound  facetious,  in  fact  It 
is  not.  For  if  one  subscribes  to  the  view  that 
siAb'e  and  enduring  pence  can  only  be 
achieved  through  general  and  complete  dls- 
armiment  under  enforceable  world  law.  as 
I  emphatically  do.  one  must  also  recognize 
the  unique  responsibility  which  we  as 
lawyers  and  Jurists  have  In  the  search  for 
pe.ice. 

It  Is  scarcely  possible  to  overemphasize  the 
urgency  of  our  tajik.  We  must  move  toward 
pe.ice  not  Inch  by  inch,  but — to  borrww  a 
phrase  from  John  Gardner,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welf.^re  of 
the  United  States — by  "ban-fcuda  bites." 

For  one  thing  Is  certain.  In  this  most  un- 
certain time  of  accelerating  tensions  nnd 
mounting  stockpiles  of  let.hal  weaiponry.  It 
is  that  on  the  road  to  peace  we  cannoft  stand 
Btill.  Either  we  go  forward  on  that  road  to 
ft  pl.inned  peace  or  the  octopus  of  events  will 
drag  us  downward  Into  war,  as  It  la  by  way  of 
doing  right  now  In  VIetn,im.  India,  and 
Pakistan.  And  we  shall  not  be  stole  to  go 
forward  without  a  radical  and  sub.stantlal 
development  of  disiirmament  law.  This  de- 
velopment was  promised  In  Brtlcles  2  and  26 
of  the  UrUted  Nations  Charter  20  years  ago; 
but  the  promise  has  not  as  yet  been  per- 
formed. 

To  attain  the  kind  of  peace  for  which  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  yearn,  we  must  achieve 
Hi  the  near  future  both  worldwide  disarma- 
ment and  world  law  to  enforce  It.  The  two 
are  Inseparable.  Disarmament  won't  work 
unless  there  Is  law  to  enforce  it.  To  be  ef- 
fective, disarmament  must  be  total,  though 
achieved  In  stages  which  will  take  several 
years  to  complete. 

There  .ire  those  who  say  that  the  attain- 
ment of  world  peace  through  world  law  is 
Impossible  and  that  the  only  way  peace  can 
be  .ichleved  Is  by  contriving  either  a  stable 
balance  of  pij'.ver  built  on  mutual  deterrence 
or  by  btUldIng  a  universal  empire  based  on 
overwhelming  military  power  such  ns  Rome. 
Indeed  the  history  of  diplomacy  since  Na- 
poleon has  been  a  search  for  the  former  solu- 
tion But  two  hideous  and  bloody  wars  and 
a  host  of  lesser  engagements  have  proven 
that  In  the  20th  century  the  search  for  either 
s  stable  balance  of  armed  power  or  In  the  al. 
lernatlves.  a  universal  empire  is  fruitless. 

Nevertheless  the  skeptics  continue  to  In. 
slet  that  there  Is  no  alternative  to  balance- 
of-power  politics,  that  we  had  better  make 
the  best  of  It  and  not  go  chasing  oS  after 
craey  schemes.  However.  I  am  sure  that 
there  were  once  those  who  said  that  there  Is 
no  alternative  to  the  law  of  the  Jimgle.  that 
the  best  thing  one  could  do  was  get  a  good 
stout  club,  grab  the  first  woman  In  sight 
by  her  hair  and  not  wander  too  far  out  of  the 
wve  a  I  night. 


Somehow,  out  of  a  combination  of  neces- 
sity and  Ingenuity,  law  finally  came  Into 
being,  backed  up  by  institutions  which  were 
universally  acknowledged  as  having  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  enforce  It. 

Of  all  of  man's  inventions,  this  least  cele- 
brated one.  law.  may  eventually  be  the  most 
significant.  It  la  possible  to  have  a  civilized 
society  without  the  wheel  or  the  lever,  but  It 
is  impossible  to  have  civilization  without  law 
courts,  lawyers,  and  armed  policemen  to  en- 
force Judgments  and  decrees. 

What  man  has  done  to  make  civilization 
possible — namely,  to  create  enforceable  law 
within  nation  states — he  now  must  do  on  a 
world  scale  to  make  it  possible  for  world- 
wide civilization  to  survive.  This  la  the 
core  of  the  matter:  General  and  complete 
disarmament  under  enforceable  world  law 
Is  essential  to  the  survival  of  civilization. 
The  rest,  which  follows,  is  a  necessary  quali- 
fication. 

For  theie  la  no  rullonale  for  requiring  an 
enforceable  world  law  which  purports  to 
regulate  all  aspects  of  the  lives  of  Individ- 
uals and  nations.  The  scope  of  world  law 
must  he  limited  by  the  conditions  which  re- 
quire it;  It  should  be  only  the  law  of  war 
prevention,  not  the  law  of  marriage  and  di- 
vorce or  property  rights  or  private  contracts 
or  water  rights.  The  key  to  war  prevention 
Is  disarmament,  general  and  complete,  estab- 
lished by  treaties  carefully  drafted  by  law- 
yers and  it  must  be  enforced  through  the 
Judicial  process  by  some  sort  of  an  inter- 
national peacekeeping  police  ^orce  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  weapons  of  war. 

Now.  plainly,  none  of  this  can  be  achieved 
unless  all  nations  are  prepared  to  yield  a 
certain  amount  of  national  sovereignty  and 
to  be  creative  and  imaginative  In  erecting 
new  International  Institutions  to  carry  out 
the  Job  of  achieving,  monitoring  world  peace 
through  world  law  in  a  disarmed  world. 

These  institutions  created  by  legal  crafts- 
men should  Include  the  following: 

1.  A  vetoless  International  disarmament 
organization,  to  Insure  compliance  with  dis- 
armament obligations  by  all  notions  at  all 
stages  of  the  disarmament  process,  and  after 
general  and  complete  dl.'sarmament  has  been 
achieved.  This  body  would  have  the  Impor- 
tant duty  of  verifying  that  all  nations  had 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  each  stage 
of  disarmament  before  ordering  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  stage. 

3.  An  adequate  world  police  force.  In 
order  to  keep  the  peace  during  the  period  of 
disarmament  and  thereafter  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  create,  parallel  with  the  disarmament 
process,  a  strong  and  heavily  armed  force  of. 
say,  300,000  men.  composed  of  Individual 
volunteers  and  not  of  national  contingents, 
with  safeguards  to  prevent  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  from  exercising  undue  con- 
trol, and  to  provide  a.ssurances  against  abuse 
of  power  by  this  force. 

3.  International  tribunals  of  mediation, 
conciliation,  and  adjudication  to  provide 
fully  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  in- 
ternational disputes,  in  lieu  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  violence. 

There  is  much  which  we  as  lawyers  and 
Jurists  can  do  to  convert  these  Institutions 
from  dreams  to  realities.  Accordingly  I  pro- 
pose to  this  panel  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
national commission  of  Jurists  to  draft  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  general  and  complete  disar- 
mament under  law  which  contains  safeguards 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  all  nations  and 
which  meets  the  legitimate  objections  and 
fears  of  all  nations.  The  membership  of  this 
international  commission  of  jurists  should 
be  as  broadly  representative  as  possible,  and 
all  nations  should  be  encouraged  to  contrib- 
ute their  best  legal  brains  and  talent  to  this 
effort.  The  embryo  of  such  a  commission 
presently  exists  at  the  18-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Conference  In  Geneva  In  the  form  of  a 
committee  of  jurists  consisting  of  repre- 
scnutlves  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
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Kingdom.  Italy,  and  Canada.  It  could  be 
nourished  and  be  born  a  healthy  child  bv 
adding  representatives  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  all  states  having  significant  armed 
forces,  assisted  by  representatives  of  the 
weaker  countries  which  nevertheless  have  an 
Important  stake  In  world  peace. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  work  of  the  18- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva 
has  been  severely  limited  by  the  absence 
from  the  bargaining  table  of  two  malcr 
powers:  France  and  China  I  would  hope 
that  both  the  French  and  the  Chinese  wotild 
be  willing  to  participate  In  the  work  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  which 
1  have  proposed,  and  would  send  their  best 
lawyers  to  help  shape  the  detailed  language 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  achieving  gen- 
eral and  complete  dlsarmanjent  under  en- 
forclble  world  law. 

A  number  of  conditions  are  Indispensable 
to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  as  this. 
First,  and  possibly  most  Important,  an  en- 
lightened world  opinion  must  come  to  under- 
stand the  need  to  create  enforclble  world  law 
and  to  bring  about  and  maintain  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  Old  Ideas  die 
hard.  The  notion  that  security  can  be 
bought  In  an  arms  race  Is  a  partlciilarlv  per- 
sistent myth. 

However.  I  am  confident  that  this  Second 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law.  and  other  meetings  and  conferences  on 
related  themes  can  perform  a  valuable  edu- 
cational fimctlon.  To  borrow  Adlal  Steven- 
son's famous  phrase,  we  must  not  be  afraid 
to  talk  sense  to  the  people  of  the  world,  to 
help  them  break  the  old  patterns  of  think- 
ing Slid  forge  new  constructive  ones.  This 
has  been  a  major  function  of  the  legal 
profession. 

Next,  we  must  strive  to  build  and 
strengthen  the  growing  detente  between 
East  end  West  and  between  developed  and 
underdeveloped  countries.  All  nations  have 
an  Interest  In  finding  mutually  acceptable 
ways  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war.  to  improve 
their  standards  of  living  and  to  lift  the  hcavv 
burden  of  armaments  from  the  backs  o'f 
their  peoples.  I  regret  the  absence  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Chinese  Peoples'  Republic  from  this  world 
conference.  I  hope  that  next  time  around 
they  will  be  present. 

Finally,  the  disarmament  process  must  be 
adequately  financed  by  an  automatic  tax 
payable  directly,  not  through  national  treas- 
uries, to  the  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization. We  cannot  allow  the  effort  to 
flounder  for  lack  of  funds. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  I  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  this  working  session 
on  disarmament  and  of  this  conference  Itself 
two  documents.  The  first  Is  U.S.  Sen.%te 
Concurrent  Resolution  32  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  planning  for  peace  resolution. 
This  proposal  cosponsored  by  26  Senators  seu 
forth  In  greater  detail  the  matters  I  have 
been  discussing  this  morning.  Tlie  second 
Is  a  report  made  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
International  experts  In  the  field  of  UJJ.  re- 
form and  disarmament  to  the  Stanley  Foun- 
dation setting  forth  a  more  detailed  plan  for 
achieving  world  peace  under  enforclble 
world  law. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  how  one  na- 
tion or  another  Is  not  genuinely  interested  In 
disarmament.  But  I  hope  the  doubters  on 
all  fides  will  take  a  new  look  at  the  concept 
of  enforceable  world  law  and  will  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  yielding  a  measure 
of  national  sovereignty  in  order  to  achieve 
world  peace. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  In  San  Francisco, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
U  Thant.  asked :  "Is  It  really  only  the  scourge 
of  war  or  the  lash  of  terror  that  can  move 
us  to  the  goal  of  peace  and  Justice  In  the 
world?  Can  we  not  make  the  effort  to  ad- 
vance  out  of  our  own  sense  of  responsibility 
and  knowledge,  rather  than  be  driven  like 
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refugees  before  a  storm  which  may  be  un- 
leafihed  by  our  own  InabVUly  to  take  hold  of 
t.heJutiire''*' 

All  of  us  here — Judges,  lawyers,  teachers  of 
the  Inw.  ycb.  even  politicians— as  members  of 
the  International  fellowahlp  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  as  Individual  human  beings  as 
well,  know  that  the  answer  to  U  Thant's 
question  must  be  yes.  Let  us  acknowledge 
the  special  responsibility  which  we  have  for 
creating  the  legal  foundations  for  peace,  and 
set  ourselves.  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
goad  fellowship,  to  the  prompt  completion  of 
ou<  appointed  tasks 


PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  AND  PRO- 
CEDURES IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cenUy  the  Government  Employees'  Coun- 
cil of  the  AFL-CIO.  a  eroup  of  31  unions 
representing  some  1  million  men  and 
women  in  career  civU  service  positions, 
raised  some  rather  pointed  questions 
concerning  the  existing  personnel  prac- 
tices and  procedures  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  effect,  these  unions  have  posed  these 
questions  to  both  the  e.xecutlve  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  Government: 

Finst.  Is  the  closing  of  military  instal- 
lations going  to  result  in  real  savings  to 
the  ta.xpayeis,  or  will  it  lead  merely  to 
the  purchase  of  military  hardware  from 
private,  profit-oriented  firms — at  an  ulti- 
mately higher  cost  to  the  public? 

Second.  Is  it  wise  to  continue  to  have 
prh'ate  contractors  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment those  services  which  have  histori- 
cally and  successfully  been  performed  by 
civil  service  employees — particularly  U 
the  cost  for  obtaining  these  services  from 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  is  sub- 
suntlally  higher  than  for  direct-hire 
personnel? 

Third.  Is  it  either  economically  or  mil- 
itarily sound  to  have  men  in  uniform  as- 
signed to  civilian  tasks— working  as 
plumbers  or  carpenters  or  chauflevus  or 
In  scores  of  other  Jobs — when  such  prac- 
tices not  only  cost  the  taxpayers  more. 
but  also  deprive  them  of  the  military 
potential  which  these  servicemen  rep- 
resent? 

These  are  questions  which.  Individ- 
ually, have  concerned  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  for  some  time.  My  ovm 
concern  over  the  base  closure  question 
in  general,  and  its  application  to  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  in  my  own  State, 
in  particular,  is  well  known.  Other  dis- 
tln.guished  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
Joined  me  in  expressli'.g  alarm  over  these 
decisions  on  military  installations — on 
the  basis  of  their  impact  on  the  econ- 
omies of  the  communities  In  which  these 
facilities  are  located,  on  the  basis  of  their 
impact  on  our  military  preparedness, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  ultimate  savings, 
or  lack  of  savings,  that  are  involved. 
Other  Members  have  .spoken  out  on  the 
question  of  the  contracting  out  proce- 
dures and  the  use  of  military  personnel 
in  civilian  Jobs.  So  these  are  matters 
that  concern — and  have  concerned — 
many  of  us  for  some  time. 

The  Government  Employes'  Council 
has  estimated  that,  taken  together,  these 
practices  Involve  a  waste  of  some  S2  bil- 
lion a  year  to  the  American  taxpayers. 


This  is  a  staggering  amount,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  more  than  the  amount  which 
we  have  recently  voted  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  communism  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  more  than  the  amount  which  we  have 
voted  to  carry  on  the  war  against  poverty 
at  home.  It  is  more  than  the  amount 
which  the  President  recently  announced 
would  be  required  to  put  a  manned  or- 
bital laboratory  Into  space.  Clearly,  in 
the  face  of  waste  of  this  magnitude.  It  Is 
urgent  that  we  root  out  the  cause  and 
proceed  to  correct  the  situation. 

The  31  Government  unions  In  the 
council  have  charged  that  two  factors  are 
involved  in  this  siphoning  off  of  tax- 
payers' funds: 

First.  They  contend  that  a  directive 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
1959 — a  directive  that  is  still  in  force — 
virtually  pressures  Government  agencies 
into  buying  services  from  commercial 
sources,  even  when  these  services  cost  far 
more  than  it  would  to  have  the  same 
assignment  carried  out  by  career  civil 
service  personnel. 

Second.  Tliey  contend  that  the  Whit- 
ten  amendment,  which  establishes  the 
ceilings  on  Goverrunent  employment,  is 
unrealLstlc  and  that  it  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  Federal  agencies  to  carry  out 
their  missions  with  direct-hire  personnel. 
These  ceilings,  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Council  asserts,  encourage  agen- 
cies to  tui'ii  either  to  commercial  or  mili- 
tary sources  for  the  people  that  are 
required  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  Government  Employees'  Council 
has  written  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  asking  for  the  opportimlty  to  dis- 
cuss with  him,  or  his  designees,  the  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  alleviate  this 
situation.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
Mr.  President,  that  tlie  proposed  solu- 
tions call  for  affirmative  action,  not  only 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  legislative  branch,  as 
well. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  written  to 
President  Johnson  requesting  that  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress — specifically,  dele- 
gations from  the  Senate  and  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees — be  made  panties  to  any 
discussions  between  the  administration 
and  the  Government  Employees'  Council 
on  this  critical  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  the  President  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SEPTKMBOt  15.  1065. 

The  PREsroENT, 
Tile  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De«i  Mr.  Presibent:  I  have  read  with 
considerable  Interest  the  recent  request  made 
bv  the  Government  Employees'  Council  of 
the  AFU-CIO  for  an  early  meeting  with  of- 
ficials of  your  administration  to  discuss  ways 
In  which  substantial  economies  can  be  ef- 
fected through  drastic  revision  of  the  pres- 
ent personnel  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

These  unions — which  represent  nearly  1 
million  employes  In  the  Federal  service — 
have  raised  serious  questions  Involving  such 
matters  as  the  closure  of  military  bases,  the 
use  of  contractor  personnel  Instead  of  career 
cItU  servants,   and   the  assignment  of  our 


men  In  uniform  to  the  performance  of  civil- 
ian tasks. 

The  Government  Employees'  Council,  rely- 
ing on  testimony  presented  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
on  Inlormatlon  available  to  Its  own  member 
unions,  has  Indicated  that  these  practices 
may  be  resulting  In  a  waste  of  as  much  as 
$2  billion  ft  year.  This  represents  a  stag- 
gering drain  of  taxpayers*  dollars  and  is. 
I  am  sure,  of  major  concern  to  you  In  your 
contintilng  efforts  to  economize  wherever 
possible  In  Government. 

TliB  unions  In  the  Government  Employees' 
Council  have  proposed  certain  steps  which 
they  feel  could  lead  to  substantial  cost  re- 
ductions These  s»ivlngs  could  be  used  ei- 
ther to  finance  some  of  the  Great  Society 
programs  which  are  being  enacted  Into  law 
under  your  leadership,  or  to  further  reduce 
the  tax  burden  on  the  American  people. 

Some  of  the  proposals  which  these  unions 
have  made  In  the  nature  of  corrective  action 
involve  decisions  which  caji  be  made  within 
the  executive  branch:  others  would  require 
action  by  the  legislative  branch.  Because 
of  the  dual  nature  of  the  remedies  proposed. 
It  might  therefore  be  helpful  If  there  were 
a  Joint  exploration  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  problem,  and  a  Joint  decision  on  the 
steps  which  can  best  be  taken  to  tillevlate 
the  present  situation. 

I  would  respectfully  propose,  therefore, 
that,  In  your  arrangements  tor  any  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Council  on  this  matter,  you  give  con- 
sideration to  Inviting  a  select  group  from  the 
legislative  branch  to'joln  in  the  discussions. 
Perhaps  the  best  course  of  action  would  be 
to  Invite  delegations  from  the  Senate  anil 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  since  these  are  the 
agencies  of  the  Congress  which  deal  most 
directly  with  personnel  issues. 

A  Joint  approach  to  the  problems  raised 
by  thej^e  unions  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
reinforcing  the  cooperative  spirit  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Federal  establishment.  Of  equal  Importance, 
it  would  permit  a  more  orderly  effort  In  de- 
vising solutions  to  a  very  serious  national 
problem — an  approach  that  would  respect 
the  responsibilities  of  the  respective  branches 
of  Government  to  serve  the  American  people 

I  hope  you  will  give  favorable  consideration 
to  this  nppro.ich.  and  to  the  request  of  the 
Government  Employees'  Council  for  an  early 
meeting  to  explore  the  Issues  In  depth.  I 
believe  It  would  be  a  constructive  way  to 
Implement  your  own  avowed  intention  of 
economizing  In  the  use  of  tax  dollars,  with- 
out scrimping  on  the  services  which  our  Gov- 
ernment renders  to  Its  citizens. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Tom  MclNTTBi, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  the  point  that  the 
processes  of  Government  are  best  served 
if  we  can  strengthen  the  relationship 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  In  recent  months,  the  press 
has  accused  the  Congress  of  attempting 
to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true. 
■We  have  merely  expressed  our  displeas- 
ure with  some  of  the  unilateral  actions 
til  ken  by  some  Federal  appointees,  and 
we  have  tried  to  discharge  our  obligations 
to  the  American  people  in  a  manner  that 
win  guarantee  the  best  possible  solutions 
to  the  many  problems  which  confront  us 
as  a  nation. 

Whether  the  problem  deals  with  the 
closing  of  military  bases,  or  the  allocation 
of  work  between  Government  and  private 
facilities,  or  the  contraoting-out  to  the 
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private  sector  of  the  economy  of  work 
historically  done  by  the  men  and  women 
on  the  career  rolls  of  our  Goverrunent.  or 
the  misuse  of  the  men  in  uniform  who 
are  supposed  to  be  defending  our  Na- 
tion— whatever  the  problem,  we  can  best 
devise  solutions  if  we  all  work  together, 
within  the  framework  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  Government.  This  is  the 
rca.son  why  I  have  requested  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  include 
Members  of  Congress  in  any  discussions 
with  the  Government  Employes'  Council 
on  the  question  of  wasting  taxpavers' 
money  through  misguided  persoivnel  pol- 
lcie.s. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  ac- 
taiowledge  the  debt  which  is  owed  to  this 
group  of  AFL-CIO  unions  for  turning 
the  spotlight  of  public  opinion  on  this 
urgent  problem.  To  iielp  aquaint  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  with 
the  extent  of  the  contribution  which 
this  group  of  unions  has  made,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
letter  from  GEC  Chairman  E.  C.  Hall- 
bc-ck  to  President  Johnson,  together  with 
a  background  statement  which  these 
unions  have  issued,  be  incorporated  into 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Text   of   a    Letter  to   President    Johnson 

Prom  E.  C.  Hjllbeck,   Chakmak   op  the 

Government    Employes'    CocNcn.     AFI^ 

CIO 
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Dear  Mr.  PREstDENT;  The  31  imlona  com- 
prlsmg  the  Government  Employes'  Council, 
.\PL-CIO.  are  conscious  of  your  keen  desire 
to  achieve  sound  economies  In  the  Federal 
seriice.  We  arc  aware  also  of  vour  deep  In- 
terest m  the  well-being  of  the  nien  and  wom- 
en who  devote  their  careers  to  public  serv- 
ice in  various  Federal  agencies. 

For  these  reasons,  we  offer  severs!  sugges- 
Uons  to  save  the  Government  as  much  as  «2 
billion  each  fiscal  year,  without  Impairing 
iiny  essential  .services  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Earlier  this  year,  you  will  recall,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  issued 
s  report  on  the  personnel  practices  of  the 
Dep.u-traent  of  Defense.  In  this  report,  the 
suhconmiltlee  estimated  that  as  much  as 
11.400  mllUon  was  being  lost  annually  by 
ront.-actlng  to  private  companies  work 
Thicli  has  historically  and  successfully  been 
handled  by  civil  service  employees. 
The    subcommittee's    report    concentrated 

ncluslvely  on  the  Dcpaitment  of  Defense 

which,  by  the  nature  of  its  huge  budget,  is 
probably  the  largest  user  of  these  contr,icts. 
But  there  Is  considerable  evidence  which 
ooiUd  oe  adduced  to  show  similar  examples  In 

'3'Her  executive  departments  and  agencies 

the  Post  Office  Department,  the  National 
AeronauUos  and  Space  Administration,  and 
'•be  General  Services  Administration,  to  name 
just  a  few.  •niese  practices  in  non-Defense 
"eencies  could  add  up  to  a£  much  as  $600 
million  more  each  year. 

The  Government  Employes'  CouncU  pro- 
!»ses  lour  steps  to  alleviate  the  situation : 

I.  Withdrawal  or  substantial  modification 
"Bureau  of  the  Budget  bulletin  No  60-2 
rnls  document  was  Issued  In  1969  by  another 
wlnilnlstratlon,  setting  forth,  as  official 
iw'lcy,  the  concept  that  the  Government 
•nould  not  perform  services  and  functions 
Which  can  be  provided  by  private  firms.  Re. 
Srcttably,  this  document  has  not  been  re- 
'Ised  In  succeeding  years.  It  speciflcally 
permits  agency  officials  to  purchase  services 


from  private  firms  oven  when  they  are  far 
more  costly  to  the  taxpayers  than  the  use 
of  dlrect-hlre  civil  service  personnel.  We 
believe  thu  files  in  the  face  of  your  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  achieve  meaningful 
economies,  ° 

2.  Ending  entirely  the  use  of  military  per- 
connel  to  perform  civilian  {unction=  This 
has  proven  quite  costly  In  tax  dollars  on 
the  basis  of  the  House  subcommittee  hear- 
ings. Just  a  lew  days  ago.  Representative 
D^»viD  N.  Henderson,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  estimated  that  at  least  50,000  ac- 
tive-duty military  men  In  our  armed  serv- 
ices are  performing  civilian-type  work.  This 
Is  detrimental  to  our  defenseposture  as  well 
as  harmful  to  your  economy  efforts.  Partic- 
ularly now.  In  view  of  the  serious  military 
situation  In  the  Par  East,  we  believe  these 
personnel  should  be  released  to  combat  duty 
and  their  civilian  functions — carpenters' 
painters,  chauffeurs,  typists,  stock  clerks' 
statisticians,  et  cetera — be  returned  to  the 
civil  service  category  where  they  previously 
belonged. 

3  Repeal  of  the  'Whitten  amendment 
which  has  placed  unrealistic  ceilings  on  Fed- 
era!  anencles.  Tlie  council  was  gratified  with 
.vour  action  of  August  6.  1965  in  slenlng  HJS. 
6622  Into  law.  The  new  statute  helps  relieve 
a  critical  situation  by  exempting  the  Post 
Office  Department  from  the  personnel  re- 
strictions of  the  VThitten  amendment.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  Korean  war-tvpe  ceilings  are 
placed  on  other  agencies — ceilings  which  do 
not  take  Into  account  the  additional  de- 
mands generated  by  an  ever-Increasing  pop- 
ulation, and  the  additional  services  required 
by  new  sUtutes  and  expanding  agency  func- 
tions— these  restrictions  will  serve  as  an  open 
Invitation  to  agencies  to  purchase  untold 
numbers  of  man-years  of  service  outside  the 
Government  In  order  to  achieve  agency  mis- 
sions. Procurement  of  these  services  from 
private  companies  results  In  far  higher  costs 
to  the  taxpayers  than  does  the  direct  hire 
of  additional  civil  service  employes. 

4.  A  review  in  depth  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment plans  to  close  or  consolidate  military 
installations.  While  there  may  be  some  ac- 
tivities which  are  no  longer  essential  because 
of  changing  defense  requirements,  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees'  Council  believes  that 
the  determination  to  close  many  facilities 
constitutes  false  economy.  The  military 
hardware  being  produced  at  some  of  these 
Installations  remains  vital  to  the  defense 
of  freedom,  and  the  Defense  Department 
win  be  forced  to  obtain  this  hardware  from 
private  firms.  This  wUl  lead,  inevitably  to 
greater  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
The  Manpower  Subcommittee  has  Indicated 
It  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  the  base-closure 
question.  We  hope  the  administration  wUl 
Join  with  us  In  a  serious  review  of  this  mat- 
ter before  the  subcommittee  lu  the  Interest 
of  sound  fiscal  management. 

While  welcoming  this  administration's  ef- 
forts toward  economy,  the  Government 
Employees'  Council  Is  concerned  that  It 
might  be  turned  In  the  direction  of  merely 
reducing  the  size  of  the  Government  pay- 
roll. In  years  gone  by.  Federal  employees 
have  been  the  whipping  boys  for  many  a  so- 
called  economy  drive,  for  It  has  long  been 
popular  to  regard  Federal  employment  as 
some  evil  that  must  be  avoided  at  al!  costs. 
We  are  confident  that  your  administration 
has  no  such  thought  In  mind,  but  we  are 
concerned  that  overzealous  officials  at  lower 
levels  In  the  executive  department  might 
construe  the  frugality  drive  as  open  season 
on  clvl]  service  employees. 

If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case — If  the 
tactics  at  the  agency  level  should  be  to  slash 
payrolls  and  then  turn  work  over  to  prlv.^te 
contractors — then  the  administration's  ef- 
forts toward  economy  not  only  will  be  Ulu- 
sory  but  we  will  all  suffer,  for  there  will  be 
a  lessening  of  service  to  the  American  people 
and  a  marked  reduction  In  its  quality. 


Let  me  once  again  pledge  to  you.  Mr 
President— on  behalf  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  classified,  postal,  and  wage 
board  services  whom  our  31  affiliated  unions. 
represent — that  the  Government  Emplovees' 
CouncU  wholeheartedly  supports  vour  "goal 
of  a  Federal  establishment  which  wiu  provide 
the  American  people  a  maximum  of  service 
at  a  minimum  of  cost.  This  has  been  the 
historic  position  of  the  Government 
employee:  It  will  continue  to  be  our  policy. 

Because  we  are  most  anxious  to  Join  more 
fully  In  the  administration's  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  savings  throughout 
Government,  we  look  forward  to  an  early 
opportunity  for  a  small  committee  to  discuss 
our  proposals  In  greater  detail  with  you  or 
your  designated  representatives. 
Respectfully, 

E.  C.  Hallbeck, 

CTiairmon. 


A  BACKCROtJUD  STA-rEMENT  BT  THE  GEC 

The  Government  Employes'  Council  of  the 
API'-CIO  has  no  quarrel  with  the  private 
enterprise  system  on  which  the  American 
economy  is  based.  We  welcome  free  enter- 
prise-, we  concede  Its  right  to  grow  and  pros- 
per; we  salute  it  for  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion it  has  made  to  the  progress  of  our  coun- 
try. 

We  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  Gov- 
ernment should  not  compete  with  private 
enterprise.  However,  we  do  not  Interpret 
this  to  mean  that  the  Government  must  be 
rendered  Impotent  or  that  It  must  cede  Its 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  private  firms 
We  feel  that  the  Government  has  certain 
historic  functions  to  perform,  and  that  free 
enterprise  has  totally  different  functions  to 
perform. 

We  believe  this  subject  of  competition 
should  be  a  two-way  street.  If  Government 
should  not  compete  with  private  enterprise. 
It  follows  that  private  enterprise  should  not 
Insist  on  competing  with  Government.  We 
see  no  Justification  for  an  approach  In  which 
the  business  community  says  "what's  mine 
Is  mine,  and  what's  yours  Is  supposed  to  be 
contracted  out." 

It  would  make  as  much  sense  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  contract  out  to  private  firms  the 
raising,  training,  and  equipping  of  our  Armed 
Forces— in  the  manner  of  the  Hessians  of 
generations  past— as  It  does  to  say  that  the 
Government,  to  prove  It  is  noncompetitive, 
must  turn  over  to  profit-oriented  Aims  those 
duties  that  have  been  pe.-formed  success- 
fully by  Government  employees  over  the 
course  of  years.  This  Is,  of  course,  paientiv 
ridiculous. 

There  Is  no  rationale  for  contracting  with 
private  firms  to  do  the  Jobs  which  can  be 
done  cheaper,  and  better,  through  the  use  of 
dlrect-hlre  employees  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. If  this  present  procedure  Is  pursued 
further — particularly  at  a  tune  when  the 
administration  Is  engaged  In  what  It  calls  a 
war  on  waste — the  American  people  are  go- 
ing to  t>e  misled.  Thev  will  be  told  that 
reductions  in  the  Federal  payroll  are  being 
made  In  the  Interests  of  economy— but  wlU 
they  be  told,  as  well,  that  tc  achieve  this 
goal,  more  money  Is  being  expended  to  pur- 
chase the  same  services  lor  even  services  of 
lesser  quality)  from  private  firms? 

The  trend  toward  contracting  out  is  the 
Inevitable  byproduct  of  restrictive  personnel 
levels  In  the  Federal  service,  aggravated  by  a 
policy  directive  Issued  in  1959.  and  still 'in 
force,  which  virtually  commands  agency 
heads  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  pri- 
vate contractors,  as  opposed  to  direct-hire 
employees,  irrespective  of  the  cost. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No.  60-2 
sets  forth  the  views  of  a  prior  administra- 
tion on  this  question  of  competition  between 
the  Government  and  private  enterprise.  It 
states,  as  lu  credo,  the  principle  that  "the 
Federal  Government  win  not  surt  or  carry 
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on  iiny  commercial-Industry  acU%ity  to  pro- 
vide a  service  or  protluct  lor  Its  uwn  use  U 
iuch  product  or  service  can  he  procured  Irom 
ptlvate  enterprise  through  ordinary  business 
cbnnneU." 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  the  bulletin  In- 
struct* agency  offlclols  to  overlook  even 
"relatively  large  and  disproportionately 
higher  costs"  of  commercial  sources,  and 
stiUes  a*  a  general  rule  that  agencies  should 
h»Te  "a  presumption  in  lavor  •  •  *  of  com- 
mercial sources" — even,  the  bulletin  says. 
When  these  are  "more  costly  commercial 
sources." 

This  Is  a  curious  policy.  It  Is  a  damii-the- 
co«t-full-procurement-ahead  concept.  It 
may  fit  odmlnlatrators'  notions  of  bow  to 
get  along  with  free  enterprise,  but  It  cer- 
tainly Is  at  odds  with  any  high-flown  prom- 
ises about  prudent  management  of  Govern- 
ment affairs. 

Yet.  the  policy  continues  to  exist,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  promised  the 
House  Manpower  Sub<'ommlttee  a  year  ago 
that  it  would  revise  the  bulletin,  stlU  has 
done  nothing. 

When  you  add  to  this  bulletin  the  unrealis- 
tic ceilings  on  personnel  with  which  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  saddled  by  the  Whltten 
amendment,  you  create  the  kind  of  situation 
that  agency  administrators  must  find  hard 
to  resist.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  In- 
creasing demands  for  services  from  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government;  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  strict  directives  on  the 
number  of  people  you  are  ollowed.  Increased 
efficiency  and  greater  productivity  from  all 
Government  workers — classified,  postal,  and 
wage  board — have  performed  miracles  In 
terms  of  getting  a  quality  Job  done,  but  this 
has  not  been  enough  In  the  face  nf  new  pro- 
gram? and  new  directions  for  Federal 
agencies. 

What  19  an  .idmlnlstrator  going  to  do7 
He's  going  to  have  the  work  done  by  R  private 
arm,  which  charges  not  only  tor  the  people 
It  supplies,  but  which  also  charges  overhead 
»nd  proat.  Government  directives  say  that 
agencies  should  not  use  contractlng-out 
procedures  to  circumvent  personnel  ceilings. 
But  given  the  problems,  these  directives  are 
golnu:  to  be  honored  more  In  the  breach  than 
In  the  observance. 

Tlie  record  of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee 
Is  replete  with  evidence  to  sustain  this  point. 
In  Its  report  Issued  earlier  this  year.  Repre- 
sentative David  >r.  Henderson,  subcommittee 
chairman,  said  this:  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  paying  about  *1  4  billion  onnually 
moro  than  would  be  necessary  If  this  work 
were  being  handled  bv  civil  service  employees 
on  the  direct  payroll  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment " 

The  subcommittee  went  on  to  say:  "It  Is 
not  good  business  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  contract  with  private  Interests  to 
furnish  to  the  Government  'people"  to  per- 
form work  that  cturently  Is  and  historically 
has  been  successfully  handled  by  Govern- 
ment personnel.  This.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
subcommittee  •  •  •  Is  unwarranted  (and)  is 
false  economy." 

The  report  centered  exclusively  on  the  con- 
tractlng-out procedures  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. If  Its  findings  were  to  be  ap- 
plied on  a  Government-wide  bails — and. 
after  all,  the  contracting  out  Is  being  con- 
ducted in  virtually  every  department  and 
agency  of  the  executive  branch — then  It  Is 
easy  to  see  how  the  figure  on  waste  would 
reach,  or  exceed,  our  S2  billion  estimate. 

The  subcommittee  criticized  the  fact  that 
"no  one  In  the  Government  knows  how  many 
man-years  are  being  bought  from  private 
Industry  to  work  m  the  Department  of  De- 
fense nor  does  anyone  know  exactly  how 
much  It  la  costing."  In  other  words,  not  only 
is  the  practice  widespread,  no  one  has  ap- 
parently taken  the  time  to  discover  Its  waste- 
ful nature — relying  on  bulletin  No.  60-2'8 
"presumption"  "in  favor  of  the  private  con- 
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tractor.  Irrespective  of  "disproportionately 
higher  coats."  The  subcommittee  ventured 
the  opinion  that  tJie  cost  of  contractor  em- 
ployees "may  be  as  much  as  100  percent  more 
than  a  similar  staff  of  clvU  service  personnel 
doing  a  similar  Job." 

The  subcommittee  said  it  had  found  "many 
examples  •  •  "  proving  that  restrictive  civil 
serMce  personnel  ceilings  are  a  major  reason 
for  using  contractor  personnel,"  and  said  Its 
members  were  "shocked  at  the  degree  of  In- 
efficiency and  waste  of  Government  funds" 
Involved. 

As  to  bulletin  No.  60-2.  the  subcommittee 
said  this  policy  "does  lean  heavily  on  the 
side  of  commercial  sources  Irrespective  of 
costs."  It  added:  "In  consideration  of  the 
dynamic  nature-  of  our  economy,  plus  the 
changing  concepts  of  our  defense  effort.  It  is 
rather  dimcult  to  Imagine  a  policy  of  this 
import  not  hnvlng  been  revised"  since  Its 
adoption  In  1959 

The  record  shows  only  one  type  of  con- 
tracting out  which  has  resulted  in  any  ap- 
preciable savings — but  Ironically  these  sav- 
ings have  been  at  the  expense  of  another  ad- 
ministration principle:  Its  war  on  poverty. 
The  subcommittee  produced  evidence  show- 
ing that,  when  Janitorial  services  were  turned 
over  to  private  contractors,  the  latter  often 
hired  workers  at  substandard  wages — often 
below  the  minimum  wage  level.  We  deplore 
this  type  of  sltuotion  which  pita  the  worker 
on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  economic  ladder 
against  the  Government  employee — to  the 
detriment  of  both,  and  of  the  country,  as 
well. 

Representative  Henderson,  expressing  con- 
cern over  this  situation,  quoted  from  testi- 
mony by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Esther 
Peterson  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  when  she  said:  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  afford  to  save  money 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  among  the 
most  unskilled,  the  weakest,  and  the  poorest 
of  our  citizens.  This  result  Is  directly  con- 
trary to  one  of  our  most  frequently  expressed 
Ideals.  Contributions  to  o\ir  Federal  Treas- 
ury from  the  pockets  of  those  living  In  the 
depths  of  poverty  are  too  costly."  V/e  heart- 
ily endorse  this  view.  We  hope  that  the  oHl- 
clals  who  head  the  various  Federal  agencies 
will  pay  heed  to  Mrs.  Peterson. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  signs  that 
the  admlnL-stration  Is  taking  a  hard,  new 
look  at  this  problem.  We  particularly  op- 
plnud  the  pledges  by  Norman  Paul.  .Asslst- 
nnt  Secretary  of  Defense  for  M.^npower.  that 
thous-'nds  of  Jobs  usurped  bv  military  per- 
sonnel will  be  returned  to  regular  civil  serv- 
ice employees,  nnd  that  other  trchnlCAl  Jobs 
now  filled  by  employees  of  private  contractors 
IikewLse  will  be  returned  to  career  civil  serv- 
nr.ts.  This  Is  a  welcome  sttrt.  Now  It  must 
be  Implemented  and  enlarged  upon  through- 
out Government, 

GEC  opposition  to  contracting  out  is  noth- 
ing new.  Bnrk  in  1961  we  hpd  this  to  say 
on  the  subject :  "This  policy  has  led  to  •  •  • 
the  discharce  of  thousands  of  career  civil 
service  employees  before  they  have  become 
eligible  for  rstlrement.  and  .:t  an  age  where 
Industry  and  other  governmental  agencies 
are  unwilling  to  employ  their  services.  The 
policy  h.is  caused  the  waste  of  valuable  skills 
and  loss  of  the  effective  utilization  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  Invested  In  plant 
facilities  and  tools  It  has  caused  thousands 
of  families  .ind  hundreds  of  local  commu- 
nities to  suffer  adverse  econorait.  adjustment 
?nd  hardships.  It  has  also  fos'tered  and  pro- 
moted higher  defense  costs  to  the  taxpayer 
and  has  been  responsible  for  the  adequacy 
and  quality  of  our  country's  defense  posture 
to  be  vested  In  the  profit-motivated  segment 
of  our  economy,  instead  of  under  the  control 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administration,  as 
required  by  our  Constitution." 

Our  commitment  to  frugality  U  nothing 
new.  either  Oiu"  31  affiliated  urUons  and 
their 
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war  on  waste — pledged  to  It.  i:  fact,  before 
It  wos  really  fashionable.  Proof  of  our  com. 
mltment  has  been  the  wholehearted  partici- 
pation of  our  members  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' Incentive  <ward  program.  Over  the 
p?5t  10  years,  hundreds  of  thou.-.ands  of  their 
Ideas  have  been  accepted  by  the  Government, 
resulting  In  savings  running  to  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollors 

Vital  as  these  savings  have  been,  they  pale 
by  comparison  with  the  »2  billion  a  year 
which  can  be  saved  by  the  revised  personnel 
procedures  which  we  have  recommended  to 
the  President 


INCREASED     RETIREMENT     ANNUI- 
TIES FOR   FEDERAL   EMPLO"yEES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  HR 
8469,  which  provides  for  retirement  an- 
nuities increase  for  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, passed  the  House  August  3,  1965 

This  ioill,  with  amendments,  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  8.  1965,  and  on 
September  9,  1965,  the  House  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendments.  The  bill  was 
then  returned  to  the  Senate  for  signa- 
tiu-e  by  the  Vice  President  and  foi-warded 
to  the  "White  House. 

Some  of  my  friends  who  are  vitally 
Interested  in  this  legislation  checked  and 
found  that  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
White  House.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, I  earnestly  urge  that  this  bill  be  sent 
to  the  White  House  for  final  approval. 

This  is  important  in  order  that  our 
Federal  retirees  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
the  increased  annuities,  on  December  1, 
1965.  It  the  bill  is  not  signed  before 
October  1,  the  retirees  will  lose  1 
month's  benefits  as  payments  will  begin 
after  January  1. 1966 — tastead  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1965. 


THE  BRITISH  POUND  STERLING 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 121  made  a  major  speech  concenilnf 
the  st.ite  of  the  British  economy  and  its 
problems  and  Its  relationship  to  the  .sta- 
bility of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. In  that  speech  I  called  attention 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  British  eco- 
nomic situation — not  only  the  im- 
mediate position  of  the  pound  sterling, 
but  also  to  Britain's  ability  to  correct  the 
fimdamental  weaknesses  in  Its  economic 
system  which  contribute  to  periodic 
crises  in  its  balance  of  payments. 

Since  that  speech  Secretary  Fowler, 
during  his  recent  European  trip,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  together  a  new  finan- 
cial package,  with  the  support  of  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  Europe  plus 
Canada  and  Japan,  except  France  I 
fully  support  this  action  and  agree  that 
it  will  remove  the  immediate  threat  of  s 
crisis  for  the  pound  sterling  and  there- 
by will  contribute  to  the  stability  ol  the 
international  monetary  system.  Note 
should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  of  the 
very  drastic  steps  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment itself  has  taken  in  dealing  a"''|; 
the  threat  of  Inflation  in  Britain  and 
thereby  strengthening  the  confidence  of 
the  world's  financial  centers  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  British  Government  to  brin? 
the  immediate  crisis  af  hand  under  con- 
trol, 
either  our  "j.  a.m.ate«  umoos  ..u  My  o»-n  feeling  is,  and  I  ha^!  ™'^ 
members  have  long  been  pledged  to  the     expressed  this  In  my  August  li  speet". 
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that  the  real  solution  to  Britain's  re- 
curring balance  of  payments  crises  is  in 
the  modernization  of  management  and 
labor  policies  and  practices  in  Britain's 
industry,  as  well  as  strong  external  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  modernization 
of  key  sectors  of  the  British  economy, 
and  the  making  of  new  trade  arrantre- 
ments  between  the  United  States, 
Britnin,  and  Canada  and  other  countries 
Billing  to  abide  by  the  terras  of  these 
iiirangements. 

So.  while  I  strongly  support  the  new 
credit  arrangements  now  concluded  be- 
twren  the  United  States  and  itB  Indus- 
trtalized  allies  to  support  the  jJound.  I 
believe  that  what  is  needed  is  for  the 
United  States,  in  cooperation  with  its 
allies,  to  assist  Britain  to  deal  with  its 
long-term  problems  on  the  basis  of  long- 
term  arrangements  such  as  I  have 
suiJi^ested. 

r  am  clad  to  note  that  the  Honorable 
Robert  Roosa  who,  until  last  year,  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
architect  of  many  of  the  ad  hoc  meas- 
ures that  have  been  taken  to  supplement 
the  international  monetary  structure 
created  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period,  suggested,  in  his  recent  book  en- 
titled "Monetary  Reform  for  the  World 
Economy,"  that  Britain  be  extended  a 
Ions-term  loan  by  the  industrialized 
countries  tci  help  pay  off  Britain's  exist- 
ing relatively  short-term  debU  to  the 
IMF.  My  own  proposal  is  for  the  indus- 
trialized countries  to  provide  approxi- 
mately $10  bUlion  to  Britain  In  long- 
!<rm  loans  through  the  World  Bank  to 
provide  it  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
modernize  segments  of  its  economy  In 
an  orderly  and  considered  atmosphere 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  re- 
action to  my  suggestions  was  quite  fa- 
vorable in  the  British  pre.=;s,  and  once 
again  I  urge  the  President,  the  Secretarj- 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  give  their  careful  attention  to 
the  proposals  contained  In  my  August  12 
speech.  Anyone  who  carefully  analyzes 
ihe  British  economic  situation  can"  see 
that  the  principal  contributing  factors 
m  Britain's  current  balance-of-pay- 
ments  crisis  and  the  need  for  Britain  to 
deal  with  this  crisis  throuch  drastic  de- 
flationary action  are  due  to  long-term 
.undamental  factors  that  must  be  cor- 
rected so  that  sterilng  will  continue  to 
Play  its  present  major  role  in  the  inter- 
national monetary  .system  The  wiU- 
inmess  of  Industrialized  countries,  both 
last  November  and  again  a  few  days  ago, 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  pound  indi- 
i:ate.s  a  recognition  of  the  key  role  of  the 
pound  in  the  existing  international 
monetary  system.  What  must  be  done 
now  is  for  the  industrialized  countries  to 
nesln  immediate  consultations  with 
Britain  as  to  how  these  countries  could 
cor.tiibute  to  a  fundamental  correction 
'f  Britalns'  basic  economic  woes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
«  articles  appearing  in  the  British  press 
concerning  my  proposals,  as  well  as  re- 
«nt  articles  from  the  American  press 
concerning  the  state  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling, may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
inclusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Economist,  Aug.  14,  19651 
A  KrTE  PaoM  New  Yohk 

Senator  Jacob  jAvrrs.  New  York's  Inde- 
pendently minded  Bopubllcan,  has  always 
had  a  flair  for  picking  up  and  backing  th" 
good  cause — If  never  an  ofBclal  position  to 
bring  to  bear.  This  week.  Just  when  sterling 
seemed  to  be  recovering  anyway,  the  Senator 
proposed  a  still  closer  Atlantic  p:irtr.ershlp 
to  help  the  pound:  the  formation  of  a  free 
trade  area  In  manufactures  and  the  extend- 
ing of  American  technical  and  flnanclal  aid 
to  this  country.  It  was  all  more  dramatic 
than  new.  And  all  very  unorflcial  But  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  dismiss  It  out  of  hand 
for  all  of  that.  The  basic  Idea  of  a  free  Una". 
area  across  the  Atlantic  Is  a  good  one — this 
newspaper  advocated  exploring  this  possibil- 
ity when  the  European  door  banged  shut. 
And  we  have  also  advocated  a  virtual  merger 
of  the  British  and  American  exchange  equali- 
zation accounts  through  a  major  and  perma- 
nent e.xtcnslon  of  the  swap  facility.  The 
Senator's  scheme  while  sensibly  suggesting 
starting  modestly— with  perhaps  Just  th? 
three  giants,  the  United  States.  Britain,  and' 
Canada  in  the  trade  area — is  open  ended. 
Presumably,  It  would  eventually  embrace  at 
least  Brlt3ln"s  EFTA  partners.  It  Is  a  sug- 
gestion worth  otnclal  coriSlderation — particu- 
larly now  that,  hopefully,  the  he-'it  of  thj 
sterling  crisis  has  cooled— If  only  as  a  Icss- 
than-ldeal  solution. 

IProm  the  Flnanclal  Times.  Aug.  13,  1965) 

Senator   Ubces    Massivi   US.    StrppoRT    roR 

UwrrED  Kingdom 

Waskinoton.  August  12. — Massive  U.S. 
support  by  the  administration  to  prevent 
Britain's  recurrent  financial  crises  from 
weakening  her  role  in  Western  affairs  was 
iirged  today  by  Republican  .Senator  Jacob 
jAvrrs.  of  New  York. 

"It  Is  obvious  from  Britatn"s  recurrent 
balance-of-payments  problem  that  without 
basic  domestic  economic  reform!} — which 
Britain  shows  every  will  to  effect — aided  by 
substantial  U.S.  capital.  Britain's  role  In 
world  affairs  will  be  seriously  Impaired  In  the 
coming  years."  he  warned. 

Conunenting  on  the  various  measures 
taken  by  the  Labor  government.  Senator 
jAvrrs  maintained  that  except  for  the  wages 
policy  and  the  creation  of  new  Ministries, 
"these  measures  do  not  deal  with  Britain's 
long-range  problems.""  To  deal  with  these 
he  proposed  powerful  economic  support  from 
the  United  States  in  various  ways. 

The  United  States  should  maice  available 
to  Britain  the  technical  knowledge  and  fl- 
nanclal support  Britain  may  call  for  to  assist 
in  the  modernization  of  Industry  In  par- 
ticular, Senator  jAVrrs  suggested.  President 
Johnson  should  exempt  Britain  from  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  for  up  to  »100  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
long-term  US.  private  capital  to  modernize 
factories. 

MODERNIZATION    FUND 

There  should  also  be  a  modernization  fund 
set  up  by  OECD  nations  to  help  Britain  vrtth 
her  long-range  structural  problems.  Sen- 
ator jAvrrs  proposed  a  »10  billion  fund  for 
this  purpose. 

He  further  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  offer  to  enter  a  free  trade  area 
trenty— which  would  eventually  Include 
members  both  of  the  EEC  and  EPTA^and 
agree  to  lower  tarllls  on  an  across-the-board 
basis  by  6  percent  annually  for  20  years. 
For  this  purpose  Senator  Javtts  today  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  ellmlnnte  U.S.  tariffs  on  the 
manufactured  products  of  industrialized 
nations. 
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Most  of  Senator  Javits'  proposals  have 
little  prospect  of  gaining  official  backing  at 
this  time,  but  the  tone  of  his  speech  is  in- 
dicative both  of  general  concern  here  at  the 
implication  of  Britain's  economic  troubles. 
and  of  the  large  fund  ol  good  will  which 
still  exists  for  Britain  In  Congress,  especially 
.imong  legislators  from  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Noticing  the  tremendously  important  role 
still  played  by  sterilng.  he  pointed  out  that 
it  Is  greatly  to  American  interests  to  main- 
tain the  dollar  and  pound  international 
standard.  Our  economy  need  not  be  asked 
to  carry  this  responsibility  alone 

IProm  the  Guardian,  Aug.  13,  19681 

Call  for  Major  U.S.  Am  to  Britain — Reitjb- 

LICAN  SrcGEs-n,  Pahtnerskip 

(By  Richard  Scott  I 

Waskington,  August  12— The  United 
States  should  rally  with  all  necessary  aid  to 
the  side  ol  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  "sec- 
ond Battle  of  Britain"  which  is  now  being 
fought  out  on  the  economic  front  This  Is 
the  essence  of  an  argument  developed  before 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  by  Senator  Javtts. 

Britain,  the  liberal  Senator  from  New  York 
said.  Is  America's  closest  ally:  she  Is  also  an 
essential  element  m  the  stability  and 
strengtJi  of  the  free  world  And  the' threat 
to  the  stability  of  the  pound  indicated  that 
there  was  a  grave  danger  that  "Britain's 
recurrent  financial  crises  would  significantly 
reduce  her  leading  participation  In  the  con- 
duct of  Western  affairs ""  The  Senator 
thought  the  United  States  should  take  the 
Initiative  in  helping  Britain  to  win  Us  eco- 
nomic battle 

STHONCEa   R£I,ATI0NSHIP 

He  suggested  that  America  needed  a 
stronger  relationship  with  the  United  King- 
dom, which  would  lead  to  "a  broader  trading 
arrangement  to  Include  all  the  Industrialized 
countries  of  the  free  world.'"  SpecllJcally. 
Senator  Javits  proposes : 

1.  The  United  States  should  oHer  to  enter 
Into  a  free  trade  area  treaty,  at  first  with 
Britain,  then  with  Canada  and.  on  a  recipro- 
cal basts,  with  the  other  EFTA  nations,  the 
Common  Market  countries,  either  Individ- 
ually or  as  a  unit,  and  the  other  industrial- 
ized members  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  which 
are  willing  to  reciprocate  by  lowering  their 
tariffs  and  nontarlff  barriers  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis,  by  S  percent  a  year,  over  the 
next  20  years. 

2.  The  United  States  should  make  avail- 
able the  technical  knowledge  and  financial 
support  Britain  might  call  for  to  assist  such 
changes  In  industrial  outlook  and  methods' 
as  are  necessary  to  permit  its  full  participa- 
tion "In  the  trading  arrangements  I 
propose." 

3.  The  United  States  should  press  forward 
with  Its  plan  for  international  monetary 
reform  through  the  IMF.  and  present  a  plan 
of  action  in  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  IMP  In  September. 

4.  Congress.  In  cooperation  with  parliamen- 
tary leaders  In  Britain,  should  take  the 
Initiative  In  forming  an  ad  hoc  Interpar- 
liamentary working  group  whose  task  would 
be:  lai  to  Chan  a  course  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consultative  Atlantic  assembly 
composed  of  NATO  countries  and  European 
neutrals:  and  (bi  to  develop  a  consensus 
among  Parliament  and  Government  in  sup- 
port of  thu  idea 

BRITISH    HELP 

The  Senator  then  expounded  at  some 
length  the  basis  upon  which  he  claimed  that 
Britain  had  made,  and  was  making,  a  major 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace,  and  the  expansion  of  world  prosper- 
ity—particularly In  underdeveloped  areaa. 
He  also  went  Into  the  details  of  Britain's 
present  economic  dlfjlcultles. 
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He  concluded :  "Let  us  not  underestimate 
the  current  economic  crisis  besetting 
Britain."  This  "could  set  the  world  on  a 
cruica!  collision  course  with  depression.  In 
1849  Winston  Churchill  advised  us  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Britain  Is  an  ab- 
solutely vital  necessity  to  the  strength  and 
future  of  the  United  Stales.'  That  statement 
Is  us  v.illd  today  as  It  was  then  and,  with 
that  incontrovertible  IJCt  in  mind,  we  must 
act  promptly  and  affirmatively  now." 

Sometimes  seuulor  Javits  speaks  tor  the 
small  body  of  northern  liberals  in  the  Senate 
acd  the  country,  but  mostly  he  speaicB  for 
bmiself. 

BUMORS   MISTAKEN 

British  United  Press  reports:  A  comment 
that  the  British  economy,  though  possibly 
ailing,  was  not  as  sick  as  speculators  had 
contended,  was  made  by  today's  New  York 
Tlmrs.  The  newspaper  stated  that  Britain's 
record  exports  in  July  "should  dispel  rumors 
that  sterling  will  be  devalued." 

I  (Prom  Punch.  Sept.  1.  10651 

I  O    R.ARE   AND    UpHICHT   JaCOB 

My  favorite  American,  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  about  it.  is  Senator  Jacob  jAvrrs,  of 
New  York.  Senator  Javits  does  not  know 
that  we  are  sort  of  old  buddies,  that  we  once 
shook  hands  in  the  building  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  passed  the  time  of  day.  It  hap- 
pened like  this:  I  was  elevating  with  some 
eminent  American  Journalists  when  the  lift 
stopped  to  admit  the  freshly  elected  Senator. 
My  colleagues  opened  up  with  "Ctongratula- 
ilons.  Senator. "  and  Mr.  Javits  responded 
Instiintly  with  a  big  grin  and  an  extending 
palm. 

How  was  he  to  know  that  as  an  alien,  and 
therefore  without  benefit  of  franchise.  I  had 
contributed  precisely  nothing  to  his  victory? 
How  was  he  to  know  that  to  me  he  was 
merely  a  friendly  face  on  .American  TV? 
Ought  I  to  have  withdrawn  with  some  such 
remark  as  "Senator.  I  am  English — you  have 
nothing  to  thank  me  for."  No.  that  would 
have  been  boorish.  So  I  allowed  myself  to 
pose  as  a  Yank,  and  we  shook.  Vigorously. 
I  recall. 

You  see  how  proud  I  am  of  that  accidental 
connection.  This  man.  Javits.  has  turned 
out  to  be  worthy  of  my  handshake.  The 
other  day  In  Washington,  he  urged  "massive 
US.  support  for  the  United  Kingdom."  "It 
Is  obvious."  he  said,  "from  Britain's  recurrent 
b.itance-of-payments  problem  that  without 
basic  domestic  reforms — which  Britain  shows 
every  will  to  effect — aided  by  substantia! 
US.  capital.  Britain's  role  in  world  affairs 
will  be  seriously  impaired  In  the  coming 
years." 

Now  U3-  support  for  Britain  is  not  an 
entirely  new  idea.  The  United  States  was 
supporting  Britain  even  before  It  became 
the  United  States — right  up  to  the  Boston 
Tea  Party — and  since  then  it  has  waded  In 
with  all  manner  of  loans.  Bundles  for  BrlRiln, 
lend-lease  afrreements.  Marshall  aid  and  the 
rest  Indeed,  there  are  people  in  Britain  who 
maintain  that  all  our  economic  weaknesses 
stem  from  these  loans  and  the  resultant 
featherbeddlng  of  British  Industry:  Tories. 
In  particular,  regard  the  postwar  American 
loan  agreement  as  a  rare  old  example  of 
Socialist  Incompetence,  and  they  will  accuse 
Labor  of  profligacy  once  again  should  any- 
thing come  of  Senator  Javits'  proposals. 

The  truth  is.  however,  that  Britain  needs 
foreign  aid  if  it  is  to  recover  quickly.  At 
present  w^e  are  marking  time:  we  have  a 
government  pledged  to  Introduce  new  meas- 
ures to  beat  the  recurring  trade  gap:  and  It 
can't  even  get  started:  at  the  first  sign  of 
radicalism  the  financiers  take  fright  and 
sell  sterling,  and  the  pound  nosedives  and 
the  government  has  second  thoughts  and 
drops  its  radicalism.  We  need,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said,  a  few  years  of  massive  and 
unqualified    support,    time    to    embark    on 


measures  of  reform  and  reconstruction  that 
would  insure  a  healthy,  elBclent.  competitive 
Britain. 

For  many  years  we  have  lived  virtually 
from  hand  to  mouth,  spending  next  to  noth- 
ing on  the  future.  And  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  results.  Our  education  Is  stuck 
for  w.int  of  teachers,  accommodation,  and 
equipment;  our  health  services  scream  for 
more  nurses,  doctors,  and  hospitals:  our 
transport  is  gummed  up;  our  Industries  fall 
down  on  scientific  research,  automation,  de- 
sign, and  marketing:  we  lack  the  housing  es- 
sential for  Industrial  mobility  and  a  decent 
policy  for  Unmlgratlon.  And  we  can't  tackle 
this  Immense  backlog  of  reconstruction 
without  Jeopardizing  the  precious  pound,  for 
we  live  BO  near  to  the  knuckle  that  without 
the  support  of  the  foreign  investor  sterling 
is  doomed.  And  the  foreign  Investors'  In- 
terest m  sterling  Is  restricted,  quite  naturally, 
to  what  It  will  buy  In  Britain. 

Plans  for  new  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  (or 
an  extension  of  state  "welfare"  leave  him 
ice  cold.  These  things  cannot  be  bought 
by  the  foreigner;  to  him  they  are  so  many 
extras  to  be  financed  by  his  sterling.  So 
the  gnomes  of  Zurich  and  elsewhere  distnist 
stn-to  planning  and  Insist  on  hUsser-falre 
muddle. 

Senator  Javits  Is  the  first  Influential  for- 
eigner to  understand  our  predicament.  If 
he  manages  to  convince  his  fellow  Americans 
to  the  point  of  action  he  will  repeat — no. 
Improve  on  the  "most  unsordld  act  In 
history." 

BERKAHD  HOLtOWOoD. 

[From  the  Times.  Aug.  13,  19651 
U.S.  Senators  Free  Trade  Pi,an — Partner- 
ship Plea — Supportinc  Economy 

Washinoton,  AugTist  12. — Senator  Jacob 
jAvrrs.  Republican,  of  New  York,  said  today 
that  the  United  States  should  offer  a  form  of 
economic  partnership  to  Britain.  Powerful 
American  support  was  Indispensable  If  the 
British  people  were  to  win  the  new  battle  of 
Britain. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  key  ele- 
ment of  Western  strength  and  cohesion  was 
Britain's  contribution  in  international 
finance,  economic  development,  and  in  the 
military  security  of  Europe  and  the  Com- 
monwealth nations,  he  said.  It  would  be 
a  grave  blow  to  the  West  If  the  balance-of- 
payments  crisis  and  the  weakness  of  sterling 
reduced  her  leading  participation  in  the  con- 
duct of  Western  affairs.  The  United  States 
must  take  the  Initiative  now. 

RECIPROCAL  BASIS 

The  Senator,  who  Is  a  good  friend  of  Brit- 
ain and  has  been  long  concerned  with  her 
economic  difficulties,  discussed  the  speech 
with  members  of  the  administration  before 
delivery.  The  general  response  was  favor- 
able, and  some  useful  comments  were  given: 
while  only  Senator  Javits  Is  responsible  for 
the  contents,  the  speech  reflects  the  sym- 
pathetic concern  of  the  administration. 

Specifically,  he  recotnmended  an  offer  to 
enter  into  a  free  trade  area  treaty  Initially 
with  Britain  and  then  Canada,  and  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  with  the  other  European  Free 
Trade  Association  nations,  and  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  either 
individually  or  as  a  unit.  The  offer  should 
also  be  made  to  other  Industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  Organization  of  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  willing  to  recipro- 
cate by  lowering  tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers 
on  an  across-the-board  basis. 

The  object  of  the  treaty  would  be  substan- 
tially free  Uade.  subject  to  national  security 
exceptions.  In  maniifactured  products  be- 
tween Industrialized  cotmtrles.  As  on  es- 
."ientlal  precondition,  full  meaning  must  be 
given  to  the  "dominant  supplier  authority." 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  which  was  ren- 
dered useless  by  Britain's  exclusion  from  the 
EEC. 


For  this  purpose.  Senator  jAvrrs  said,  he 
was  Introducing  a  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  eliminate  U.S.  tariffs  on  the  monu- 
factured  products  of  InduslriallZGd  nations. 
It  would  enable  the  United  States  to  oHer 
full  economic  partnership  to  Britain,  and 
provide  big  incentives  to  the  EEC  and  other 
European  nations,  as  well  as  Canada  and 
Japan,  to  see  the  advantages  of  a  closely 
Integrated  Western  economy. 

(From  the  Dally  Telegraph,  August  13,  1965] 
Senator  Wants  Free  Trade  With  BRrrAiN— 

"United  States  Shoijlo  Aid  Economy" 
(By  Vincent  Ryder,  Dally  Telegraph  staff 
correspondent) 
Washington,  Thursday. — The  United 
States  should  offer  Britain  economic  part- 
nership, including  a  free  trade  agreement, 
to  help  It  out  of  Its  economic  troubles,  Sen. 
ator  Javits.  a  Republican  of  New  York,  said 
In  a  speech  In  the  Senate  today  . 

"The  United  States  has  an  Indispensable 
and  fundamental  stake  in  the  well-being  o( 
Britain  and  her  ability  to  play  a  strong  role 
In  the  free  world's  struggle  for  peace  and 
freedom.''  he  said, 

A  new  Battle  of  Britain  was  raging  that 
could  adversely  affect  the  strength  of  the 
West  and  the  fate  of  the  free  world. 

Senator  Javits.  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, offered  a  string  of  suggestions. 

He  also  introduced  a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  eliminate  tariffs  on 
manufactured  goods  as  a  first  step  towards 
a  free-trade  area  treaty  with  Britain. 
long-term  problems 
There  Is  almost  no  change  of  leglslatlvt 
action  on  the  bill  this  year.  The  Senators 
chief  aim  Is  to  focus  American  attention  on 
Britain's  problems  and  to  stir  up  a  public 
debate  that  might  produce  action. 

Senator  Javits  said  there  were  long-term 
problems  to  be  tackled.  British  Industry 
must  be  consolidated  into  larger  unlu 
Trade  unions  must  show  greater  awareness 
of  the  need  for  Increased  productivity  and 
automation.    Industry  needed  new  capital. 

Confidence  In  British  business  traditions 
should  be  preserved  "by  setting  at  rest  fur- 
ther rumors  about  the  nationalization  of 
steel  and  similar  ventures  which  would  not 
help  to  reorient  Britain  towards  the  rapldlv 
growing  and  Increasingly  competitive  West- 
ern European  complex.'' 

TAX    EXEMPTION 

On  the  Amerlcon  side.  Senator  Javits  of- 
fered suggestions  for  helping  Britain's  econ- 
omy. President  Johnson's  administration 
shows  no  sign  of  putting  Its  weight  behind 
them,  though  It  Is  prepared  to  support  the 
pound  against  speculative  attacks. 

The  Senator's  proposals  Included  exemption 
for  Britain  from  the  tax  on  American  pur- 
chase of  foreign  securities  and  usine  the 
Government-sponsored  organization  of  man- 
agerial experts  to  advise  British  firms  on 
production. 

He  urged  setting  up  a  "modemlzotlon 
fund"  by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  to  help  coun- 
tries like  Britain.  America,  he  said,  should 
contribute  up  to  one-half  of  what  probably 
would  be  SIO.OOO  million  (£3.871  mlllloni 
expenditure  over  a  5-yenr  period. 

(From  the  Dally  Mall,  Aug.  13,19651 
Senator  Urges  Aid  for  Brttain 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  a  Republican,  to- 
day called  on  America  to  give  Britoln  massive 
economic  aid  in  the  "new  battle  of  Britain 

He  told  Congress  that  the  United  Stat« 
should  enter  Into  a  free  trade  area  treaty 
with  Britain  and  give  her  technical  knowl- 
edge and  financial  support  to  help  her  :•■ 
vitalize  her  Industry. 
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IProra  the  Sun.  Aug.  13.  19651 

tr.NiTED  States  Most  Join   New   Battle  of 

Brmain 

I  By  Frederick  Farrls.  Washington,  DC.) 

A  leading  U.S.  Republican,  Senator  Jacob 
Javits.  said  here  today  that  for  her  own  sake 
America  must  help  to  avert  an  economic  crash 
ui  Britain. 

Ho  told  the  Senate  that  Washington  must 
take  the  Initiative  to  help  the  people  of  Brlt- 
iln  to  win  what  he  called  the  new  "battle  of 
Britain." 

Loss  of  this  battle,  he  said,  "could  seriously 
affect  the  strength  of  the  West  and  the  fate 
of  the  free  world." 

Senator  Javits  urged  the  U.S.  Government 
10  offer  to  Join  with  Britain  In  a  "free  trade 
area  treaty"  that  could  later  Include  Canada 
and  possibly  even  continental  Europe. 
partners 

He  announced  he  was  introducing  a  bill 
itlilch  would  authorize  President  Johnson  to 
cancel  U.S.  tariffs  on  manufuctujed  products 
from  industrialized  countries. 

This,  he  said,  would  enable  America  to 
offer  "full  economic  partnership"  to  Britain. 

Under  the  bill,  American  technical  knowl- 
edge and  financlul  support  could  be  provided 
to  revolutionize  the  outlook  and  methods  of 
Industry  and  labor  In  Britain. 

Senator  Javits  said  President  Johnson 
should  start  a  major  program  "to  channel 
American  techniques  into  all  areas  of  British 
industry." 

The  New  York  Senator  also  urged  the  set- 
•jug  up  of  ISSO-mllUon  "modernization 
lund"  by  industrialized  nations,  of  which 
America  would  contribute  one-third  to  one- 
iulf. 

a  loan 

This  fund  could  make  "a  sizable  loan"  to 
Britain  after  drawing  up  a  modernization 
plan. 

Senator  Javits  said  the  long  tradition  of 
alliance  and  friendship  between  the  United 
Stjtes  and  Britain  made  It  vital  that  help 
should  be  extended  in  the  present  crisis. 

But  apart  from  that,  It  was  to  the  IJ.S.  best 
Interests  that  Britain  should  remain  solvent 
tad  hcalihy. 

He  added:  "Britain  can  be  a  valuable  ally 
to  the  United  Stntes  In  minimizing  growing 
trade  discrimination." 

[Prom  the  Dally  Mirror.  Aug.  13.  19651 
A  Calmer  Day  for  the  Pound 

The  pound  had  a  calm  day  yesterday  And 
there  was  no  selling  pressure  in  world  cur- 
rency markets. 

During  the  day  the  pound  eased  by  one- 
eighth  of  1  cent  to  S2.79'  i,i. 

TECHNICAL 

But  foreign  exchange  dealers  stressed  that 
this  was  a  technical  mark  down  normal  lu 
idvance  of  the  weekend. 

In  America,  the  pound  found  a  powerful 
and  influential  friend  yesterday. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits,  of  New  York,  put 
forward  two  revolutionary  proposals  which 
he  said  would  offer  Britain  "economic  part- 
nership with  the  United  States." 

Senator  Javits  Is  a  Republican,  officially  In 
opposition  to  President  Johnson,  but  It  Is 
believed  that  his  suggestions — put  forward 
la  a  Senate  bill — have  the  President's 
«Pproval. 

The  two  proposals  are : 

America  should  offer  to  enter  a  free  trade 
seaty  area  with  Britain  and  possibly  later 
»lth  other  European  countries  and  Canada. 

America  should  make  available  the  techni- 
al  knowledge  and  financial  support  neces- 
"ary  to  revitalize  British  Industry. 

In  an  apparent  reference  to  the  possibility 
ff  devaluation  of  the  pound.  Senator  Javtts 
»ld: 

"Let  us  not  underestimate  the  current 
««)nomlc   crisis    besetting   Britain    and    Its 


repercussions  lor  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world." 

IProm  the  Dally  Express,  Aug.  13.  1986) 

Back  the  Pound  Johnson  Is  Urges 

(By  Ross  Mark.  Washington) 

A  resounding  call  for  America  to  help 
Britain  fight  her  battle  for  the  pound  was 
mode  In  Congress  today  by  Republican  Sen- 
ator Jacob  jAvrrs,  of  New  York. 

He  suggested  a  series  of  dramatic  steps 
that  President  Johnson  should  take  to  help 
Britain,  Including  full  economic,  partner- 
ship. 

Senator  Javxts  said:  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  key  element  of  Western 
strength  and  cohesion  Is  the  contribution  of 
the  United  Kingdom  In  International  fi- 
nance, economic  development,  and  in  the 
military  security  of  Europe  and  the  Com- 
monwealth nations. 

"Britain  herself  needs  to  make  drastic 
and  basic  economic  decisions  to  meet  this 
crisis. 

"Specifically,  we  need  a  new  and  stronger 
trade  relationship  with  Britain  which  would 
lead  toward  a  broader  trading  arrangement 
to  Include  all  the  industrialized  countries 
of  the  free  world. 

"Such  an  Initiative  would,  at  the  same 
time,  give  strong  impetus  to  the  progress  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  toward  essential 
economic  integration." 

strong  bole 

The  United  States  had  an  indispensable 
and  fundamental  stake  in  the  well-being  of 
BritiUn  and  in  British  ability  to  play  a 
strong  role  In  the  free  world's  struggle  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  jAvrrs  contmued:  "Most  Important. 
Britain  can  be  a  valuable  ally  to  the  United 
States  In  minimizing  the  growing  trade  dis- 
crimination created  by  the  Common  Market 
and  European  Free  Trade  Association." 

Senator  Javits  concluded: 

"Major  British  financial  or  economic  crises 
could  set  the  world  on  a  critical  collision 
course  with  depression." 

(From  the  New  York  World  Telegram, 
Aug.  12,  1965) 

Javits  Offers  Plan  To  Bolster  Pound 

Washington,  August  12 — Senator  Jacob 
jAvrrs  (Republican,  of  New  York)  today 
called  on  Congress  and  the  President  to  wage 
a  new  battle  of  Britain — a  battle  for  the 
pound  sterling  and  economic  survival. 

"A  new  battle  of  Britain  is  raging,"  he  said 
In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  on  the 
Senate  floor.  "It  is  an  economic  struggle 
on  the  home  ground  of  our  closest  ally  that 
could  seriously  and  adversely  affect  the 
strength  of  the  West  and  the  fate  of  the  free 
world," 

Javits  warned  of  "grave  danger  that 
Britain's  recurrent  financial  crises"  will  re- 
duce her  leading  role  In  Western  affairs. 
He  said  financial  crises  in  Britain  could 
cause  a  depression  In  the  United  States. 

Javits  recommended  gradual  elimination 
of  tariffs  on  manufactured  goods  between  the 
United  States  and  Britoln.  then  with  other 
Industrial  nations.  He  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  make  such 
reductions. 

He  suggested  that  the  United  States  help 
Britain  with  technical  knowledge  and  finan- 
cial support  In  the  form  of  loan.<i  and  tax  ex- 
emptions. The  loans — Javits  suggested  a 
fund  of  »10  billion — would  be  made  In 
cooperation  with  other  Industrialized  allies. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Aug  13,  19651 
Javits  Urges  Tbade  Treaty  To  Save  Britain 
Washington — Senator   Jacob   Javits.   Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  said   yesterday  the 
United  States  must  act  to  avert  an  economic 


crash  In  Britain  that  "could  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  •  •  •  the  fate  of  the  free 
world." 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  Senate  delivery. 
Senator  Javits  said  the  United  States  should 
offer  "powerful  economic  support"  m  a  pro- 
gram that  in  effect  would  give  Britain  an 
economic  partnership  with  the  United  States. 

He  recommended  that  the  United  States 
offer  to  enwr  Into  a  free-irade-area  ueaty 
with  Britain  and  make  available  technical 
knowledge  and  financial  support  to  help  re- 
vitalize British  industry 'to  permit  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  new  trndlng  arrangement. 

(FTom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Aug.  14.  1965] 

Javits  Talk  Cheers  Britain   bit  Does 

United  States  Agree? 

(By  WUllam  H.  Stringer i 

London. — The  basic  British  reaction  to  UJS. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits'  proposal  for  closer  eco- 
nomic and  political  links  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  ask  what  support  the  New  York  Senator 
has  in  Washington. 

"If  we  thought  American  officials  were  in- 
terested, we  would  be  Interested."  was  how 
one  economics  authority  phrased  it. 

In  Governmeni  circles  the  British  response 
Is  to  say  that.  If  such  proposals  were  actually 
put  forward  officially  from  Washington,  they 
would  be  discussed  with  real  Interest. 

Senator  Javits'  suggestions,  for  a  kind  of 
economic  partnership  to  "help  win  the  battle 
of  Britain,"  were  carried  at  some  length  in 
such  responsible  newspapers  here  as  the 
Times.  Guardian,  and  Dally  Telegraph. 
plan  well  packaged 

When  an  American  of  even  modest  author- 
ity depicts  Britain's  costly  world  role  and 
talks  in  terms  of  an  Anglo-American  free 
trade  area.  lnterch,anges  between  Parliament 
aiid  Congress,  and  exchanges  of  technical 
know-how — such  a  speech  makes  headlines 
In  London. 

Senator  Javtts  gave  that  kind  of  speech — 
lumping  a  half  dozen  Ideas  Into  one  package. 

The  liberal  New  Yorker,  who  heads  the 
economic  committee  in  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarian Association,  extended  his  view  be- 
yond the  United  States  and  Britain  to  em- 
brace the  NATO  and  OECD  coimtrles  and  to 
talk  up  what  amounted  to  a  revived  Atlan- 
tic partnership, 

FRUSTRATION    RECOGNIZED 

"These  proposals  are  not  new,"  a  British 
economist  comments.  "Whenever  there's 
frustration  over  the  slow  progress  of  tariff 
negotiations — the  Kennedy  round—- or  over 
rejection  of  Britain's  bid  to  Join  the  Common 
Market,  then  other  programs  for  cutting  tar- 
iffs and  political-economic  cooperation  are 
frequently  aired." 

By  and  large  the  British  warmly  welcome 
the  Interest  In  Britain's  problems  evidenced 
in  the  Javits  proposals. 

When  he  said  that  it  would  be  a  grave 
blow  to  the  West  If  the  balance-of-payments 
crisis  and  the  sterling  weakness  reduceid  Brit- 
ain's role  In  global  defense.  Western  strength, 
economic  development,  and  Commonwealth 
security,  a  good  many  Britons  mentally  re- 
sponded with  an  approving  "Hear,  hear." 

RESERVATIONS  FELT 

But  there  were  reservations  about  enter- 
ing Into  a  wholly  free  trade  area  with  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  as  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Javits.  which  would  be  extended  to  EPTA 
and  Common  Market  countries.  And  there 
were  adverse  comments  about  the  proposal  to 
exchange  technical  know-how. 

The  shock  of  uninhibited  "free  trade"  com- 
petition with  glant-slze  American  Industry 
would  force  some  British  firms  to  the  wall. 
Instead  of  helping  Britain.  It  was  commented. 
Moreover,  American  technological  know-how 
already     has     penetrated      Britain      deeply 
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tjhrotigh  American-owned  companies  In 
Bituun. 

There  is  larger  general  support  for  the 
JavltB  plan  for  Rn  Anglo-American  Inter- 
parliamentary working  group  which  would 
chare  a  course  toward  a  consultative  assem- 
bly of  NATO  and  European  neutral  coim- 
tries 

That  Is.  Just  as  long  as  this  was  a  purely 
oonsultatlve  usaemhly.  which  did  not  sur- 
render basic  British  sovereignty. 

HOW  MDCH  SDPPORT7 

But  the  basic  question  asked  in  Britain  and 
in  Whliehall  Is:  How  much  support  does  this 
leader  of  a  small  band  of  liberal  Senators 
have? 

Senator  Javitb  is  a  ^ood  friend  of  Britain; 
Me  is  interested  In  such  International  coop- 
eration as  the  pooling  of  corporate  resources 
to  develop  backward  countries.  But  he  is  a 
minority  Republican  in  a  Washington  con- 
trolled by  a  Democratic  administration. 

PorND  ADV«Nnts  as  Help  Is   Given — Gains 
Ape  Large  in  Brisk  Day  on  Markets  Here 
The  British  pound  advanced  sharply  yes- 
terday In  response  To  the  Bank  of  England's 
announcement    of    new    arrangements    de- 
eigned  to  support  sterling  in  case  of  a  crisis. 
Sterling   for   immediate   delivery    rose   24 
points  from  its  low  yesterday  to  lt£  closing 
level    of    S2.794S,    a    level    17    points    above 
Thursday's    final    quotation.      Sterling    for 
delivery  In  90  days  rose  even  more,  closing 
with  a  gain  of  29  points. 

The  marked  advance  was  touched  off  by 
the  announcement  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  entered  into  new  arrangements 
with  central  banks  of  10  leading  Industrl:^! 
countries  and  the  Bank  for  International 
Bettlements  to  support  tile  pound. 

While  details  of  the  arrangements  were 
Eol  disclosed,  foreign  exchange  dealers  here 
appeared  little  concerned  with  exactly  how 
the  plan  would  work. 

"The  details  might  be  more  confusing  thaD 
edifying."  one  foreign  exchange  expert  com- 
mented yesterday  afternoon.  "The  basic 
message  Is:  Watch  out.  boys,  if  you're  short." 
Another  currency  specialist  suggested  that 
the  very  decision  to  keep  details  of  the 
new  arrangement  secret  would  make  them 
more  eaective  Speculators  could  not  gov- 
ern their  activities  by  such  clues  as  changes 
In  offlcial  holdings  of  currencies  coupled 
with  the  size  of  currency  swap  arrange- 
ments. 

Altho'jgh  neither  the  Bank  of  England  nor 
the  United  States  Treasury  elaborated  on 
the  arrangements,  foreign-exchange  dealers 
here  suggested  the  plan  probably  would  en- 
tJill  further  agreements  for  currency  swaps. 
stAud-by  credits  and  pledges  to  buy  and 
bold  sterling. 

"Basically.  I  would  expect  the  plan  to 
have  much  the  same  ingredients  as  last 
year's."  one  banker  said,  conceding  his  con- 
clusion was  purely  guesswork. 

In  November  1964.  U  central  banks  pro- 
vided a  stand-by  cre<iit  of  S3  billion  to  sup- 
p«">rl  the  pound.  All  coiintrtes  involved 
except  France  also  are  taking  part  In  the 
plan  annotinced  yesterday. 

Outside  the  foreign  exchange  market  here, 
the  Bank  of  England  announcement  pro- 
duced little  Impact.  United  St;ites  Govern- 
ment bonds,  which  might  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  decreased  pressure  on  sterling, 
continued  to  decline  yesterday,  ending  their 
seventh  consecutive  week  of  lower  prices 

Aside  from  the  substantial  advance  In  the 
price  of  the  pound,  the  foreign  exchange 
market  produced  few  notable  developments 
yesterday.  Tlie  Swiss  franc  slipped  to  23.171, 
cents  yesterday,  from  23.17' j  cents  on 
Thursday,  while  the  German  mark  rose  to 
a4.D3'4  cents,  from  24.92'j. 

Dealers  here  said  they  could  see  no  cor- 
relation between  moves  In  Continental  Euro- 
pean currencies  and  the  new  pound -support- 


ing arrangement.    Belgian  and  French  francs 
cIo.HCd   with    no  change   yesterday  . 

(Prom    the   Wall    Street   Journal,   Sept.    13. 

19651 
DNirED  States.  Niwe  Oihites  Join  a  New  Plan 

To     Back     Pound — Thky     Will     Extsnd 

Credits    to    Britain    if    Needed;    London 

Exchanges  React  Pavobablt — Fbancx  Fails 

To  Participate 

ren  foreign  nations.  Including  the  United 
States,  but  not  France,  rallied  to  the  aid  of 
Britain  in  its  financial  troubles  with  new  ar- 
rangements that  the  Bank  of  England  said 
are  designed  to  support  the  pound  In  case  of 
a  future  sterling  crisis 

Terms  of  the  agreements  weren't  spelled 
out.  but  it  was  indicated  the  central  banks 
of  the  10  countries  will  stand  ready  to  ex- 
tend credits  to  Brltam  and  to  enter  the 
foreign  exchange  mnrket  to  buy  offerings  of 
sterling  that  threaten  to  depress  the  pound 
In  relation  to  other  currencies 

Besides  the  United  States,  countries  with 
whose  central  banks  the  Bank  of  England 
said  arrangements  have  been  made  are  Aus- 
tria. Belgium.  Canada.  West  Germany.  Hol- 
land. Italy.  Japan.  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
plus  the  Bank  for  the  International  Settle- 
ments. The  BIS.  based  In  Basle.  Switzer- 
land, was  set  up  after  World  War  I  to  handle 
German  reparations  payments;  It  has  con- 
tinued as  a  kind  of  clearinghouse  for  a 
variety  of  International  consultations  and 
transactions. 

The  notable  absentee  Is  Prance,  which 
along  with  the  others  hod  Joined  In  extending 
an  emergency  »3  billion  loan  of  credit  to 
Britain  in  November. 

FAVORABLE    HE.'.CTION    AT    EXCHANGE 

The  Bank  of  England's  announcement  of 
the  International  arrangements  Friday  after- 
noon brought  a  quick  favorable  reaction  In 
London's  stock  and  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets, as  well  as  in  foreign  exchange  dealings 
In  international  money  centers. 

Both  the  Bank  of  England  and  British  Gov- 
ernment officials  declined  to  disclose  the  ex- 
act nature  and  amount  of  the  new  support 
arrangements. 

In  Its  Initial  announcement  Friday  after- 
noon, the  bank  said.  "These  new  arrange- 
ments take  various  forms  and  will  enable 
appropriate  action  to  be  taken  in  the  ex- 
change market*  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  central  banks  concerned  " 

At  a  subsequent  press  conference.  James 
Callafhan.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
said:  'We  are  not  disclosing  the  form,  the 
amounts  Involved  or  the  duration  of  these 
arrangements.  We  do  not  want  to  disclose 
what  Is  in  our  hands." 

Noting  that  the  negotiations  with  the  cen- 
tral banks  had  extended  over  a  long  period, 
Mr.  Callaghan  added:  "The  object  of  the  ar- 
rangements Is  to  cash  in  and  exploit  the  bet- 
ter trend  of  sterling  In  exchange  markets. 
The  Importance  of  the  measures  Is  that  they 
should  scare  off  speculators  and  others  who 
have  been  banking  on  pound  devaluation." 

He  said,  "This  Is  a  movement  from  strength 
and  not  from  weakness.  That  distinguishes 
It  from  other  operations  we  have  had  to  em- 
bark on  during  the  last  12  months." 

Those  earlier  moves  Included  heavy  bor- 
rowing by  Britain  last  fall,  when  speculative 
selling  Is  believed  to  have  pushed  the  pound 
close  to  devaluation.  At  that  time  Britain 
borrowed  $1  billion  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  obtained  the  additional 
credits  of  S3  billion,  of  which  81  billion  came 
from  the  United  States  and  the  rest  from  the 
other  nations,  plus  Prance,  that  are  included 
In  the  present  support  operation. 

That  backing,  together  with  austerity  re- 
strictions adopted  over  the  past  10  months 
to  check  a  serious  outflow  of  funds,  has 
helped  Britain  to  weather  the  sterling  storm. 
The  new  arrangements  aim  at  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  confidence  that  will  prevent 


a  new  crlRls  from  developing  this  fall  "They 
consist  of  a  variety  of  facilities  designed  to 
do  a  psychological  Job."  a  Bank  of  Englana 
spokesman  said. 

DNITED  STA'TES   CONCDHS  WITH  CALLACBAH 

In  Washington.  US.  Treasury  Joined  the 
British  authorities  In  noting  that  the  pret- 
ent  British  support  moves  have  been  devel- 
oped "in  an  economic  and  financial  enviror.- 
ment  very  different  from  that  of  last  Novem- 
ber, when  the  situation  required  emergeocy 
credit  assistance  to  the  United  Kingdom." 
The  U.S.  Treasury  voiced  the  belief  that  cur- 
rent British  measures  are  Improving  that 
nation's  balance  of  payments  and  "give  indi- 
cations of  producing  equilibrium,  as  in- 
tended, by  the  second  half  of  1966."  The 
Treasury  added  that  confidence  in  the  Brit- 
ish position  "is  growing"  and  that  the  new 
arrangements  are  designed  "to  further  that 
trend." 

British  offlclals  didn't  appear  concerned 
about  Prance's  failure  to  Join  In  the  support 
move.  Questioned  on  that  point.  Mr  Cal- 
laghan said:  I  don't  want  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  Prance.  It  Is  up  to  every  central 
bank  to  make  Its  own  decision.  The  Preach 
attitude  is  a  matter  for  them." 

He  added  that  loans  made  by  Prance  and 
other  central  banks  last  year  were  paid  off 
when  Britain  got  additional  advances  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

IMP  loans  amounting  to  »2  5  billion  are  the 
major  single  source  of  funds  relied  on  by 
Britain  currently  for  support  of  the  pound 
In  addition  It  has  made  drawings  of  an  un- 
disclosed amount  In  the  last  3  months  under 
Its  8750  million  reciprocal  line  of  credit  with 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  some 
estimates  put  these  drawings  at  more  than 
sao  million. 

LONDON  MAHKET  REACTXD  BRI.SKl  Y 

In  response  to  the  Bank  of  Enelnnd'i 
monetary  announcement  at  2  p  m.  FridflT. 
the  London  stock  market,  quietly  firm  dur- 
ing moat  of  the  day.  moved  up  briskly  In 
late  trading.  Britlah  Government  bonds  lea 
the  upward  movement,  with  advances  rang- 
ing to  a  dollar  or  more.  Other  securities 
showed  o  liberal  distribution  of  fractlonsJ 
gains. 

Oil  and  gold  shares  were  exceptions  to  the 
trend;  oils  had  fractional  losses,  and  gold 
shares  declined  under  overseas  selling 
prompted  by  the  firmness  of  sterling- 
Indicative  of  the  trends  were  these  Index 
figures  Friday:  Financial  Times  Common 
share  Index.  325  3.  up  2.1;  Reuters  Indus- 
trials.  411.2.  up  2  6;  Government  securities 
72.0.  up  0.2;  Kaffirs  Index  of  gold-mining 
shares.  68  1.  off  0  2. 

In  London's  foreign -exchange  mnrket,  the 
spot  pound  rate  In  relation  to  the  dollar. 
which  fluctuated  around  $2.7919  Fridny 
morning,  spurted  to  $2  7938  when  the  nevi 
came  out.  Dealers  reported  heavy  buying  of 
the  pound  from  Paris.  Zurich  and  Amster- 
dam. 

In  foreign-exchange  transactions  in  Ne» 
York,  the  rate  at  the  close,  several  houn 
later  than  in  London,  was  $2  7944,  up  from 
Thursday's  »2  7930.  on  sterling  for  immediate 
delivery.  The  discount  on  pounds  for  de- 
livery In  90  days  narrowed  to  1.40  cents  from 
Thursdoys  1.53  cents. 

New  York  foreign-exchange  officials  viewed 
the  strengthening  of  the  forward  sterling 
quotation  as  a  particularly  significant  sign 
of  Increased  confidence  in  the  pound. 

"The  news  of  the  new  arrangements  is 
good  news  for  the  pound."  a  top  foreign- 
exchange  offlcial  of  a  New  York  bank  said 
"It  takes  the  near-term  pressure  off  the 
pound  and  should  give  the  British  breathing 
space  to  get  Uiings  accomplished.  It  doesn't 
change  the  long-term  outlook.  The  British 
have  much  yet  to  do  in  modernizing  their 
plant.  Increasing  exports  and  reducing  do- 
mestic consumption.  But  at  least  they're 
in  better  shape  now  to  tackle  these  things 
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IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  12.  1966] 
Prance  Opt  of  tke  Boat 

Even  though  Prance  declined  to  Join  the 
new  secret  lO-natlon  agreement  to  help  Brlt- 
ulsi  defend  the  pound  sterling,  the  alliance 
represents  a  significant  strengthening  In  In- 
ternatlonal  monetary  cooperation.  It  marlcs 
the  first  time  that  a  monetary  defense  has 
been  mounted  In  advance.  Until  now  help 
has  been  proffered  only  after  speculative  at- 
tacks on  the  pound  threatened  to  undermine 
the  entire  international  financial  network. 
Now  speculators  have  l>een  put  on  notice 
that  Britain  does  not  stand  alone,  which 
should  prevent  a  fresh  attack  from  getting 
started. 

France's  refusal  to  cooperate  appears  on 
the  surface  to  be  a  real  weakness  in  the  new 
defeases.  Obviously,  monetary  cooperation 
is  not  all  it  could  be  when  a  major  creditor 
country  ostentatiously  abstains  from  lend- 
ing a  hand.  Yet,  having  Prance  definitely 
out  of  the  Ixiat  Is  certainly  preferable  to 
having  her  In  the  boat  and  rocking  it,  as 
she  did  In  coming  to  sterling's  rescue  last 
November.  Prance's  attitude  may  be  a  barrier 
to  eventual  reform  of  the  monetary  system, 
but  It  detracts  Uttlc  from  the  strength  of  the 
new  arrangements. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  French  posi- 
tion is  a  demonstration  of  that  country's 
general  resolve  to  disrupt  the  Western  alli- 
ance. While  President  de  Gaulle's  criticisms 
of  the  monetary  machinery  have  been  shared 
In  part  by  other  Europeans,  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope has  been  Impressed  by  Britain's  deter- 
mined moves  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
pound.  The  British  have  earned  help  and, 
in  extending  it,  the  other  nations  are  show- 
ing a  desire  to  Improve  the  present  system 
rather  than  allow  It  to  deteriorate.  The 
French  may  continue  to  claim  that  the  ma- 
chinery Is  faulty,  but  the  new  arrangements 
will  correct  one  of  Its  most  glaring  defects. 
It  Is  a  strength  that  may  some  day  be  needed 
Ujr  the  French. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18.  1966) 
BtrrAiNs      Trade      Deficit      Deepens      for 

ArofsT — Jav    Defends    PicnREs     Despitj; 

Export  Dip  and  Import  Gain 

London.  Sept  14 — Britain  reported  today 
that  her  trade  deficit,  based  on  seasonally 
adjusted  figures,  deepened  in  August  to  £52 
miUion  ($145.6  million),  the  highest  level 
In  4  months.  It  compared  with  a  revised 
deflcit  for  July  of  £5  million   (S14  mlUlonl. 

BiirRd  on  unadjusted  trade  figures,  the 
deficit  stood  at  £94  million  ($283.3  million) 
■Si  August  against  £50  million  (»140  million) 
a  July. 

The  figures,  eagerly  awaited  as  a  barometer 
of  the  Governments  measures  to  strengthen 
the  economy,  were  issued  today  by  the  Board 
c(  Trade.  With  them  the  Government  pro- 
vided statistics  to  show  that,  looked  at  more 
broadly,  the  situation  was  encouraging  de- 
spite the  decline  In  exporta  and  the  rise  In 
imports. 

Obviously  anticipating  the  figures  for 
■lugtist.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
James  Callaghan.  said  on  Friday  that  too 
inuch  attention  should  not  be  paid  to  any 
"Jhe  month's  figures 

'We  can  now  afford  to  take  a  longer  view." 
^e  eaid.  This  was  after  the  Bank  of  England 
asd  been  armed  with  new  support  for  the 
poui.d  from  the  central  banks  of  10  coun- 
'.rles. 

Today  Douglos  Jay.  president  of  the  Board 
■;'  Trade,  described  the  August  showing  as 
pretty  good  " 

Hf  added:  "I  wouldn't  say  I  am  completely 
»t!saed.  The  Import  figures  were  swollen 
"5"  an  exceptional  increase  in  food  Imporu." 

Tlie  "good"  July  figures,  he  said,  "couldn't 
<*  expected  to  be  continued  every  month," 

The  initial  reaction  of  the  financial  district 
*is  one  of  disappointment.  The  pound  ster- 
■■ng  fell  slightly  against  the  US.  doUar  and 


the  main  European  currencies  The  Bank 
of  England  stepped  In  quickly  and  absorbed 
the  small  selling.  At  the  close  of  trading, 
the  pound  regained  yesterday's  level  of 
$2X17718. 

In  the  financial  district,  more  concern 
was  shown  over  the  rise  In  imports  than  the 
decline  in  exports.  The  figures  counter- 
acted some  of  the  officially  inspired  cheer- 
fulness of  the  last  few  days. 

Most  observers  felt  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  the  10  percent  Import  surcharge 
could  be  removed. 

I  "There  is  no  chance  of  any  alteration." 
Mr.  Jay  said,  according  to  Reuters.) 

They  also  bade  goodby  to  hopes  that  the 
bank  rate  could  soon  come  down  from  its 
present  6  percent. 

Provisional  exports  In  August  totaled  £391 
million  and  reexports  £15  miUion.  Imports 
were  valued  at  £500  million.  This  left  a 
"crude"  deflcit  of  £94  million.  The  sea- 
sonally adjusted  deficit  totaled  £52  million. 

The  July  figures  showed  exports  of  £417 
million,  reexports  of  £17  million  and  imports 
of  £484  million.  That  left  a  "crude"  deficit 
of  £50  million  and  an  adjusted  deflcit  of  £1 
million.  The  July  figure  was  revised  today 
from  £1  million  to  £5  million.  The  pound 
sterling  is  equivalent  to  $2.80. 

The  board  of  trade  said  exports  In  August 
were  above  the  average  for  the  year  so  far. 
"Imports  were  high  in  August  but  an  excep- 
tionally large  rise  In  food  Imports  more  than 
accounts  for  the  Increase  over  July,"  It  said. 
Tlie  board  noted  that  over  the  last  3 
months  the  trade  deflcit  had  averaged  £30 
million  a  month,  compared  with  £50  million 
a  month  In  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  figures  also  unsettled  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  which  had  been  buoyant 
yesterday.  Government  bonds  declined  and 
stocks  turned  irregular. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  IS.  19651 

Dnanimitv  Is  Urged  by  Powxeb  in  Move  for 

Fiscal  Reform 

Washington.  September  14. — Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  said  today  it 
would  be  desirable  to  achieve  unanimity  on 
laternatlooal  monetary  reform  among  the  10 
leading  financial  nations,  but  he  strongly 
implied  that  unanimity  was  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr.  Fowler  elaborated  at  a  news  conference 
on  the  resulu  of  his  recent  trip  to  Europe, 
the  main  elements  of  which  were  reported 
to  President  Johnson  and  made  public  yes- 
terday. He  called  the  results  "very  gratify- 
ing." 

He  sild  the  high-level  deputies  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Group  of  Ten  nations  would  be 
given  a  mandate  by  the  minlswrs  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  late  thLs  month. 

The  United  States.  Mr.  Fowler  added,  would 
like  to  have  the  deputies  make  "at  least  a 
preliminary  report"  by  next  spring. 

Asked  If  the  report  would  have  to  be 
unanimous.  Mr.  Fowler  said  he  hoped  that 
a  "consensus"  could  be  reached  on  a  plan 
for  supplying  the  world  with  additional 
monetary  reserves  as  needed.  But  he  added 
that  he  would  "not  like  to  see  the  deputies 
stand  silent"  if  all  could  not  agree. 

"I  would  hc^e."  Mr.  Fowler  said,  "that 
we  could  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  par- 
ticipating p.irtle5  could  get  sufflcient  general 
agreement  so  that  we  could  go  ahead." 

Mr  Fowler's  careful  remarks  were  con- 
strued by  some  observers  as  a  hint  that  If 
France  alone  should  balk  at  a  plan  approved 
by  the  others,  this  would  not  be  allowed 
to  halt  progress.  France  has  proposed  a 
radical  reform  of  the  world  monetary  system 
not  accepted  in  full  by  any  of  the  other  nine 
countries,  and  totally  rejected  by  most  of 
them. 

Last  week,  9  of  the  10,  plus  Austria,  put  to- 
gether a  package  of  standby  support  for  the 


British  pound  without  Prance  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Group  of  Ten  are  the  United 
States.  Britain.  Prance.  West  Germany.  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  Sweden.  Canada, 
and  Japan. 

Mr.  Fowler  sold  an  "optimistic"  timetable 
for  agreement  on  reform  to  supply  additional 
reserves,  or  liquidity,  to  the  world  would  be 
as  follows: 

The  deputies  of  the  10  countries  would 
report  next  spring. 

The  discussion  wotild  then  be  widened  to 
other  members  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  Including  the  less  rlevcloped  coun- 
tries. A  possible  forum  for  this  discussion, 
Mr.  Fowler  said,  would  be  the  fund's  execu- 
tive directors,  most  of  whom  represent  more 
than  one  country. 

Finally,  the  governors  of  the  fund — who 
are  the  member  nations'  finance  minlTters — 
would  coruildcr  the  results  at  next  yeai's  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  IMP. 

Mr.  Fowler  stressed  that  this  was  the 
earliest  that  results  could  be  expected. 

He  did  not  predict  that  such  a  timetable 
would  actually  be  followed,  but  It  was  clear 
that  he  hoped  for  as  rapid  results  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Fowler  again  Insisted  today  thot  there 
was  still  no  American  plan  lor  reform,  but 
he  added  that  the  Government  was  now  In 
the   process   of   crystallzlng  Its   position. 

He  said  he  had  found  "general  agreement'* 
In  Europe  "that  present  circumstances  call 
for  re-examlnatlon  of  the  free  world's  mone- 
tary arrangements,  and  that  wc  should  plan 
now  for  the  time  ahe.-jd  when  new  ways  of 
providing  for  the  growth  In  monetary  reserves 
will  become  necessary  as  United  States  (bal- 
ance of  payments!  deficits  no  longer  provide 
reserves  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  was  also  agreement,  he  said,  that 
"discussions  must  now  be  raised  from  the 
technical  level  to  the  high  policy  level,  and 
active  negotiations  Initiated  at  that  level." 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mrr-tresident.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  .(Mr  Dol'd]  is 
fn titled  to  the  floor  at  this  time  and 
I  hope  that  ihc  Chair  will  recognize  him 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  !£  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
fiom  Rhode  Island  tMr.  Peli  J  without 
losing  my  riphts  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objectioii  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATION.'U.  FOUND.'\TION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  HLTMANITIES  ACT 
OP  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
14831  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was.  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965". 

DECXARATION     OP    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(11  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  national  progress  and  scholarship  In  the 
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humacltleo  and  the  arts,  while  primcirlly  a 
matter  for  private  and  local  Initiative,  la  also 
an  appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(2)  that  R  high  civilization  must  not  limit 
Ita  efforts  to  science  and  technology  alone 
but  must  give  full  value  and  support  to  the 
other  great  branches  of  man's  scholarly  and 
cultural  activity; 

(3)  that  democracy  demands  wisdom  and 
vision  In  Its  cituens  and  that  It  must  there- 
for'' foster  and  support  a  form  of  education 
designed  to  make  men  masters  of  their  tech- 
nology and  not  Its  unthinking  servant; 

(4)  that  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  complement, 
assist,  and  add  to  programs  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  humanities  and  the  arts  by  local. 
State,  regional,  and  private  agencies  and 
their  organizations; 

(5)  that  the  practice  of  art  and  the  study 
of  the  humanities  requires  constant  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  and  that,  while  no  gov- 
ernment can  call  a  great  artist  or  scholar 
Into  existence.  It  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  create 
and  sustain  not  only  a  climate  encouraging 
freedom  of  thought.  Imagination,  and  In- 
quiry but  also  the  material  conditions  fa- 
cilitating the  release  of  this  creative  talent; 

(8)  that  the  world  leadership  which  has 
cottne  to  the  United  States  cannot  rest  solely 
upon  superior  power,  wealth,  and  technology, 
but  must  be  solidly  founded  upon  world- 
wide respect  and  admiration  for  the  Nation's 
high  qualities  as  a  leader  In  the  realm  of 
Ideas  and  of  the  spirit;  and 

(71  that.  In  order  to  Implement  these 
findings.  It  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Foundutlon  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities and  to  strengthen  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Education  with  respect 
to  education  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

DEFIN'mONS 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(al  The  term  "humanities"  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  the  study  of  the  following: 
language,  both  modern  and  classic;  lin- 
guistics: literature;  history;  Jurisprudence: 
philosophy:  archeology;  the  history,  criti- 
cism, theory,  and  practice  of  the  arts;  and 
tho^e  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  which 
have  humanistic  content  and  employ  hu- 
manistic methods. 

rbi  The  term  "the  arts"  Includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  mnslc  (Instrumental  and 
vocall.  dance,  drama,  folk  art.  creative  writ- 
ing, architecture  and  allied  fields,  painting, 
soulpture.  photogr.iphy,  graphic  and  craft 
arts.  Industrial  design,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  pictures,  television,  radio, 
tapt  and  sound  recording,  and  the  arts  re- 
lented to  the  presentation,  performance,  exe- 
cution, and  exhibition  of  such  major  art 
forms. 

(ci  The  term  "production"  means  plays 
(With  or  without  music  I.  ballet,  dance  and 
choral  performances,  concerts,  recitals,  op- 
eras, exhibitions,  readings,  motion  pictures, 
television,  radio,  and  tipe  and  sound  record- 
ing*, r^nd  any  other  activities  Involving  the 
execution  or  rendition  of  the  arts  and  meet- 
ing such  standards  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  established 
by  section  5  of  this  .^ct. 

(d)  The  term  "project"  means  programs 
organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Including  progrnms  to  foster  American 
artistic  creativity,  to  commission  works  of 
ort.  to  create  opportunities  for  Individuals 
to  develop  artistic  talents  when  carried  on 
as  a  part  of  a  program  otherwise  Included  In 
this  definition,  and  to  develop  and  enhance 
public  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
arts,  and  includes,  where  appropriate,  rental, 
purchase,  renovation,  or  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, purchase  or  rental  of  land,  and  acqui- 
sition of  equipment. 

lel  The  term  "group"  Includes  any  State 
or  other  public  agency,  and  any  nonprofit 


society.  Institution,  organization,  association, 
museum,  or  establishment  In  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  Incorporated. 

(f )  The  term  "workshop"  means  a  produc- 
tion the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to  en- 
courage the  artistic  development  or  enjoy- 
ment of  amateur,  student,  or  other  nonpro- 
fessional participants. 

(g|  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  tlie  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

ESIAHUSHMENI  OF  A  NATIONAL  FODNDATION  ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HCMANrftES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Founda- 
tion"), which  shall  be  composed  of  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hiunonltles 
1  hereinafter  established  i . 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  to  develop  and  promote  a  broadly  con- 
ceived national  policy  of  support  for  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts  In  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c>  In  the  administration  of  this  Act  no 
department,  agency.  oflJcer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  or  curriculum,  or 
the  administration  or  operation  of  any 
school  or  other  non-Federal  agency.  Institu- 
tion, organization,  or  association. 

ESTABtlSHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
roH  THE  ARTS 

SEC  5.  (a I  There  Is  established  within  the 
Foundation  a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

(b)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Chairman,  to  be  known  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

( c )  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  Is  authorized  to  establish  and  cari7  out 
a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  groups  or.  In 
appropriate  cases,  to  Individuals  engaged  in 
or  concerned  with  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  provide  or  support  In  the 
United  States — 

(1)  productions  which  have  subtantlal  ar- 
tistic and  cultural  significance,  giving  em- 
phasis to  American  creativity  and  the  main- 
tenance and  encouragement  of  professional 
excellence: 

(2)  productions.  meeting  professional 
standards  or  standards  of  authenticity.  Irre- 
spective of  origin  which  are  of  significant 
merit  and  which,  without  such  assistance, 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  our  citi- 
zens In  many  areas  of  the  country; 

(31  projects  that  will  encourage  and  assist 
artists  and  enable  them  to  achieve  standards 
of  professional  excellence: 

(41  workshops  that  will  encourage  and 
develop  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  arts  by  our  citizens; 

1 5)  other  relevant  projects.  Including  sur- 
veys, research,  and  planning  In  the  arts. 

(d)(ll  In  addition  to  performing  any  of 
the  functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
prescribed  by  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural 
Development  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88- 
579,  approved  September  3.  1964.  the  Indi- 
vidual appointed  under  such  Act  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
shall  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  In  lieu  of  receiv- 
ing compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
section  6ic)  of  such  Act,  such  Individual 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  N.itlonal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  same  rar,e  prescribed  by 
law  for  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation 


(21(A)  Theflrst  sentence  of  section  6(b)  of 
the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
shall  be  four  years,  and  the  Chairman  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment." 

(Bi  The  amendment  made  by  clause  (Ai 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  Chairman  holding  office  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  each 
Chairman  holding  office  thereafter. 

(e>  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
group  under  thLs  section  except  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  which  Is  submitted  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  and  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Chairman. 

(f)  The  total  amount  of  any  grant  to  any 
group  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  SO  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  such  project  or  production. 
except  that  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  funds  allotted  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  for  this  purpose  for  ony 
fiscal  year  may  be  available  for  such  grants 
In  that  fiscal  yepr  without  regard  to 
such  limitation  in  the  case  of  any  group 
which  submits  evidence  to  the  Endowment 
that  It  has  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  se- 
cure an  amount  of  funds  equal  to  the  grant 
applied  for  by  such  group,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  proportion  which  any  funds 
It  has  secured  represent  of  the  funds  applied 
for  by  such  group. 

(gl  Any  group  shall  be  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  only  If 
(1)  no  part  of  Its  net  earnings  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or 
stockholders,  or  Individual  or  Individuals. 
and  (2)  donations  to  such  group  are  allow- 
able as  a  charitable  contribution  under  the 
standards  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  170 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(h)(1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humonltles  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  la  authorized  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  pr(>gram  of  grants-in-aid  to  as.slst  the 
several  States  In  supporting  existing  projects 
and  productions  which  meet  the  slandnrda 
enumerated  In  section  5(c)  of  this  Act.  and 
In  developing  projects  and  productions  In 
the  arts  In  such  a  manner  as  will  furnish 
adequate  programs,  facilities,  and  services 
In  the  arts  to  all  the  people  and  communi- 
ties in  each  of  the  several  States. 

(2)  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance  in 
any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication for  such  grants  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year  and  accompany  such 
application  with  a  plan  which  the  Chairman 
finds — 

(A)  designates  or  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  agency  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "State 
agency")  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  the  Rec- 
reation Board  shall  be  the  "State  agency"; 

(B)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  Stale 
under  this  subsection  will  be  expended  solely 
on  projects  and  productions  approved  by  the 
State  agency  which  carry  out  one  or  more  of 
the  objectives  of  subsection  (c);  except  that 
In  the  case  of  the  first  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  State  Is  allotted  funds  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  plan  may  provide  that 
not  to  exceed  *25.0OO  of  such  funds  will  be 
expended  to  conduct  a  study  to  plan  the  de- 
velopment of  a  State  agency  In  the  State  ond 
to  esuibllsh  such  an  agency:  and 

(C)  provides  that  the  State  agency  nill 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Chairman 
may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(3)  The  funds  appropriated  pursuatit  to 
section  11(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  b« 
equally  allotted  among  the  States. 

(4)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsec- 
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tlon  shall  be  available  to  each  State,  which 
has  a  plan  approved  by  the  Chairman  In  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year,  to 
pav  not  more  than  50  per  centiun  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  project  or  production  described 
la  paragraph  (1),  and  to  pay  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  conducting  a  study 
and  establishing  a  State  agency  under  para- 
graph (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection. 

i3)  All  amounts  allotted  under  paragraph 
(31  for  a  fiscal  year  which  are  not  granted  to 
a  State  during  such  year  shall  be  available 
at  the  end  of  such  year  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  5(c)  to  the  extent  that 
the  Value  of  gifts,  bequests,  and  devises  re- 
ceived by  the  Endowment  under  section  10 
la)  (2)  exceeds  amounts  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  section  11(b). 

(i)  Whenever  the  Chairman,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  finds 
that — 

(1)  a  group  Is  not  complying  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(2)  a  State  agency  is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
its  State  plan  approved  under  this  section; 
or 

(3)  any  funds  granted  to  a  group  or  State 
agency  under  this  section  have  been  diverted 
[rum  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
allotted  or  paid. 

the  Chairman  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  group  or 
State  agency  with  respect  to  which  such 
finding  was  made  that  no  further  grants  will 
t»  made  under  this  section  to  such  group  or 
agency  until  there  Is  no  longer  any  default 
or  failure  to  comply  or  the  diversion  has  been 
corrected,  or.  if  compliance  or  correction  Is 
impossible,  until  such  group  or  agency  re- 
pays or  arranges  the  repayment  of  the  Fed- 
enl  funds  which  have  been  Improperly  di- 
verted or  expended. 

'J)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt  of 
sny  grant  under  this  section  that  the  group 
or  Individual  or  the  State  or  State  agency 
receiving  such  grant  furnish  adequate  assur- 
ances to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  (1)  all 
professional  performers  and  related  or  sup- 
porting professional  personnel  (other  than 
laborers  and  mechanics  with  respect  to  whom 
labor  standards  are  prescribed  in  subsection 
'k)  of  this  section)  employed  on  projects  or 
productions  which  are  financed  In  whole 
or  la  part  under  this  section  will  be  paid, 
(rithout  subsequent  deduction  or  rebate  on 
any  account,  not  less  than  the  minimum 
compensation  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  be  the  prevailing  minimum  com- 
pensation for  persons  employed  In  similar 
activities;  and  (2)  no  part  of  any  project  or 
production  which  Is  financed  in  whole  or  In 
part  under  thio  section  will  be  performed  or 
fngaged  In  under  working  conditions  which 
are  unsanitary  or  hazardous  or  dangerous  to 
the  health  and  s.ifety  of  the  employees  en- 
?«Sed  In  such  project  or  production.  Com- 
pliance with  the  safety  and  sanitary  laws  of 
the  State  In  which  the  performance  or  part 
thereof  Is  to  take  place  shall  be  prima  facie 
ertdencc  of  compliance  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  the  authority  to  prescribe 
standards,  regulations,  and  procedures  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  tlie  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

It)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt  of 
say  RTant  under  this  section  that  the  group 
or  individual  or  the  State  or  State  agency 
receiving  such  grant  furnish  adequate  asstir- 
mces  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  construction 
projecte  assisted  under  thts  section  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
'ailinff  on  similar  constiiictlon  In  the  local- 
ly as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U  S.C.  276a-276a-5),  The  Sec- 
i»tarv  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  specified  In  this  sulwectlon 
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the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  19S0 
(IS  PR.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  use.  2760). 

(1)  Tlje  Chairman  shall  correlate  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Endowment  fo<r  the 
Arts  insofar  as  practicable,  with  existing 
Federal  programs  and  with  those  undertaken 
by  other  public  agencies  or  private  groups, 
and  shall  develop  the  programs  of  the  En- 
dowment with  due  regard  to  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  which  can 
be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  under 
existing  programs. 

TRANSFER   OF    THE   NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON    THE 
ARTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  established  by  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964,  and  lis 
functions  are  transferred  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  the  National  En- 
dowment fcM-  the  Arts. 

(b)  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
shall,  in  addition  to  performing  any  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  prescribed  by  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act 
of  1964.  (1)  advise  the  Chairman  with  re- 
spect to  policies,  programs,  and  procedures 
for  carrying  out  his  functions,  duties,  or 
responsibilities  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  (2)  review  applications  for 
financial  assistance  made  under  this  Act 
and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Chairman.  The  Chairman  shall  not  approve 
or  disapprove  any  such  application  until  he 
has  received  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  on  such  application,  unless  the 
Council  feJls  to  make  a  recommendation 
thereon  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(c)  The  function  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  with  respect  to 
serving  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts,  now  derived  from 
section  S(a)  of  the  National  ATt«  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  of  1964.  Is  hereby 
abolished. 

(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(al 
of  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twenty-four"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-six". 

(2)  Clause  (2)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion S(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing, Immediately  after  "taking  office",  the 
following:  "prior  to  May  31.  1965.". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  7(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Thirteen"  and  Inserting  "Fourteen". 

(4)  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(5)  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Except  as  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
Chairman  and  U)e  National  Council  on  the 
.Arts  insofar  as  necessary  for,  or  Incidental 
to,  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OP     THE     NATIONAL     ENDOW- 
MENT   POR    THE    HtTMANITIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Foundation  a  National  Endowment  Tor  the 
Humanities. 

(b)  (1)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed  by 
a  chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  tiie  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
law  for  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
shall  be  four  years,  and  the  Chairman  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  the  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 


ities and  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities (hereinafter  established),  la  au- 
thorized to — 

( 1 )  develop  and  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
a  national  policy  for  the  promotion  of  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  In  the  humanities: 

(2)  Initiate  and  support  research  and  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  research  potential 
of  the  United  States  In  the  humanities  by 
making  arrangements  (Including  grants, 
loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance)  with 
Individuals  or  groups  to  support  such  activi- 
ties; 

(3)  award  fellowships  and  grants  to  Insti- 
tutions or  Individuals  for  training  and  work- 
shops in  the  humanities.  Fellowships 
awarded  to  Individuals  under  this  authority 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research 
at  appropriate  nonprofit  institutions  selected 
by  the  recipient  of  such  aid,  for  stated  pe- 
riods of  time: 

(4)  foster  the  interchange  of  Information 
In  the  humanities: 

(5)  foster,  through  grants  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  groups,  public  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  humanities;  and 

(6)  support  the  publication  of  scholarly 
works  In  the  humanities  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Act  of 
January  12.  1895  (28  Stat.  622).  and  section 
11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (40  Stat.  1270; 
44U.S.C.  111). 

(d)  The  Chairman  shall  correlate  the 
programs  of  the  National  Endowment  tor  the 
Humanities.  ln.sofar  as  practicable,  with 
existing  Federal  programs  and  with  those 
undertaken  by  other  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate groups,  and  ehall  develop  the  programs 
of  the  Endowment  with  due  regard  to  the 
contribution  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act 
which  can  be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies 
under  existing  programs. 

(e)  The  total  amount  of  any  grant  under 
subsection  (c)(3)  to  any  group  engaging 
in  workshop  activities  for  which  an  admis- 
sion or  other  charge  Is  made  to  the  general 
public  shall  not  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  such  activities. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  HUMANITIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
National  Endoftinenr  for  the  Humanities  a 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  compcsed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  on 
the  Humanities,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  twenty-six  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from  private 
life.  Such  meniiiers  shall  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  distinguished  service  and  scholarship 
or  creativity  and  In  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  representation  of  the 
views  of  scholars  and  professonal  practi- 
tioners In  the  humanities  and  of  the  public 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent is  requested  In  the  making  of  such  ap- 
pointments to  give  consideration  to  such 
recommendfiilons  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  submitted  to  him  by  leading  national  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  the  humanities. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  held  office  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  except  that  d)  the  mem- 
bers first  taking  office  shall  serve,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  nine  lor  terms  of  two 
years,  nine  for  terms  of  four  years,  and  eight 
for  terms  of  six  years,  and  (2)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  No  member  shall  be 
elleible  for  reappointment  during  the  two- 
year  period  following  the  expiration  of  his 
term. 

(di  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice 
during  each  calendar  year.  Fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

le)  Members  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  com- 
pensation and  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In 
the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  In  section 
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a    ul    Public    Law   88-570    tor    the   National 
Oouncil  on  the  Arts. 

If)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advlsi  the 
CUftlrmau  with  respect  to  policies,  programo. 
iiid  procedures  for  caxrymg  out  his  lunc- 
tlons.  and  (Ji  shall  review  apiJlicatlons  ior 
flnanclal  support  and  mate  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  ChKirmin  The  Chair- 
m.in  shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  an  ap- 
plloatlcn  until  he  has  received  the  Couji- 
olls  rccommendiitlon  unless  the  Council 
rmia  to  make  a  recommendation  on  the  ap- 
plication  \rtthin  a   leasonable   time. 

SSTABLISHMErJT    OP   THE    FEDERAL    COUNCIt.    ON 
THB  ARTS  AND  THE  HtTMANITIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  la  established  within  the 
Poup-datlon  a  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
:iud  the  Humanities. 

'  bf  The  Council  shall  be  composed  ot  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the  United 
SUlCs  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Director  of  th^ 
Nation.^I  Gallery  of  Art.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  and  a  member  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  the  Chairman  of  Ih" 
Council  from  .unong  the  mtmbers  Tm 
Presldent  Is  authorized  to  change  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Council  from  time  to  time  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  meet  changes  In  Fed- 
eral prosTums  or  executive  branch  organisa- 
tion. 

(c|   The  Council  shall — 

( 1 )  advL^o  and  consult  with  the  Chairman 
ot  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  aii'J 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Hiunanltles  on  major  problems  aris- 
ing in  cArrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Foun- 
d.atlon: 

1 2 1  coordinate,  by  advice  and  consultation, 
so  far  us  is  practicable,  the  policies  and  op- 
erations of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Axis  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  Including  joint  support  of  ac- 
tivities, as  appropriate; 

(3 1  promote  coordination  between  the  pro- 
proms  and  activities  of  the  Foundation  and 
related  programs  and  activities  ot  other  Fed- 
eral agencies;  and 

(41  plan  and  coordinate  appropriate  par- 
ticipation I  including  productions  and  proj- 
ects i   in  major  and  historic  national  events 

ADMIMtSTRATtVE   PROVISIONS 

SEC.  10.  (a I  In  addition  to  any  authorities 
vested  In  them  by  ether  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Chalrm.in  of  the  National  Endow- 
Inent  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chuirm-an  of  the 
N.itionnl  Endowment  lor  the  Humanities.  In 
carrying  out  Uielr  respective  functions,  shall 
each  have  authority — 

ill  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
decins  necessary  governing  the  manner  in 
which  his  functions  shall  be  carried  out: 

(2i  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation  or 
one  of  Its  Endowments,  to  the  National  En- 
dovrtnent  for  the  Arts,  or  the  National  En- 
dowment (or  the  Humanities;  and  to  use. 
sell,  or  otherwl.-ie  dispose  of  such  property  for 
the  purpose  ot  carrying  out  ructions  5(C)  and 
7(c)  and  for  the  purfXHe  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  transferred  by  secUon  6(a»  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  In  the  discretion  ot  Che  Chairman  of  an 
Endowment,  to  receive  (and  to  use.  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of.  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2i)  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  that  En- 
dowment with  a  condition  or  restriction, 
mcluding  a  condition  that  the  Ch.iirman  use 
other  funds  of  that  Endowment  for  the  pur- 
poses ot  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  employees,  subject  to  the  cIvU 
service  laws,  as  necessary  to  carry  out  these 


fimctlons,  define  their  duties,  and  supervise 
and  direct  their  activities; 

(5)  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  appro- 
priate, experts  and  consultants,  including 
panels  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  os 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  55a  I ; 

(61  accept  and  utilize  the  services  ot  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2 )  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  without  compensation; 

(7)  rent  office  space  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia;  and 

(8)  make  other  necesstiry  expenditures. 

In  any  case  In  which  any  money  or  other 
property  Is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  the  Foundation  (A)  without  designation 
ot  the  Endowment  for  the  benefit  of  which 
such  property  is  Intended,  and  (B)  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  it 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foimdatlon, 
such  property  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  In  equal 
shares  to  each  Endowment  within  the  scope 
ot  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and 
each  Chairman  of  an  Endowment  shall  have 
authority  to  receive  such  property  under 
such  paragraph.  In  any  case  in  which  any 
money  or  otlier  property  is  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Foundation  with 
a  condition  or  restriction  similar  to  a  con- 
dition or  restriction  covered  by  paragraph 
(31  of  this  subsection,  such  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  donated,  bequeathed, 
or  devised,  within  the  scope  of  such  para- 
graph, to  that  Endowment  whcae  function 
It  Is  to  carry  out  the  purpose  or  purposes  de- 
scribed or  referred  to  by  the  terms  of  such 
condition  or  restriction,  and  each  Chairman 
of  an  Endowment  shall  have  authority  to 
receive  such  property  under  such  paragraph. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
If  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  ot  such  o  con- 
dition or  restriction  is  covered  by  the  tunc, 
tlons  of  both  Endowments,  or  if  some  ot  the 
purposes  of  such  a  condition  or  restriction 
are  covered  by  the  functions  of  one  Endow- 
ment and  other  ot  the  purposes  of  such  a 
condition  or  restriction  are  covered  by  the 
functions  ot  the  other  Endowment,  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  ond  Hu- 
manities shall  determine  an  equitable 
manner  for  distribution  between  each  of 
the  Endowmenu  of  the  property  so  donated, 
bequeathed,  or  devised.  For  the  purposes 
ot  the  Income  tax,  gift  tax.  and  estate  tax 
laws  ot  the  United  States,  any  money  or 
other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  de. 
vised  to  the  Foundation  or  one  ot  its  En- 
dowments and  received  by  the  Chairman  of 
an  Endowment  pursuant  to  authority  de- 
rived under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  hove  been  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  or  tor  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

( b)  The  Ch:\lrman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment tor  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman  ot  the 
National  Endoistnent  for  the  Humanities 
sh.-iU  each  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  of  each 
year.  The  report  shall  summarize  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Endowment  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  may  Include  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Chairman  deems  appropriate. 

(cl  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities, 
respectively,  may  each  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
January  of  each  year  setting  forth  a  sum- 
mary ot  its  activities  during  the  preceding 
year  or  its  recommendations  for  any  meas- 
ures which  It  considers  necessary  or  desira- 
ble. 

ATTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  sections  5(c)  and  7(c)  and  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  section  8(a)  of  this  Act. 


there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1B66.  anti 
each  of  the  two  c.ucceeding  fiscal  years  the 
sum  of  810.000.000;  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  19G9.  and  each 
subsequent  tiscal  year,  only  such  aiuas 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congreas 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  laws.  Sums  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Endowments  of  the  Foundation,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  aulhorljixl 
by  subsection  (a),  there  is  outhorlzeU  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  Endowment  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by 
that  Endowment  under  section  10(a)  (2)  of 
this  Act.  except  that  amounts  approprlital 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  ArU 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed  S2 - 
250.000  for  any  fiscal  year,  and  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  85.000.000  for  any  fiscal  year. 
Amounts  appropriated  to  an  Endowment  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(CI  Tliere  Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  he  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  tor 
the  Arts  the  sum  of  S2.750.000  for  each  fecal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  t>egln- 
ulng  on  July  1.  1966.  for  the  purposes  of 
section  5(h).  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated sucii  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  .id- 
minister  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e|  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  a  worli- 
shop  (Other  than  a  workshop  conducted  by 
a  scliool.  college,  or  university)  for  a  pro- 
duction for  which  a  direct  or  Indirect  ad- 
mission charge  Is  asked  If  the  proceeds,  after 
deducting  reasonable  costs,  are  used  tor  pur- 
poses other  than  assisting  the  grantee  to 
devAlop  high  standards  of  artistic  excellence 
or  encourage  greater  appreciation  of  the  ar« 
and  humanities  by  our  citizens. 

rlNANCIAI.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STRENCTHENIVO  IN- 
STBfCnoN    IN   THE   HrMANIrlES   AND   TitE   ARTS 

SEC  12  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  a.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1966  and 
each  ot  the  two  succeeding  years  the  sum  of 
S500.00O;  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30.  1969.  and  each  subsequent  !i=cal 
year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  b>  Im. 
Such  sums  shall  be  used  tor  (1)  miWng 
payments  to  SUte  educational  agencies  un- 
der this  section  for  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment (suitable  tor  use  in  providing  educa- 
tion In  the  humanities  and  the  arts)  and  for 
minor  remodeling  described  In  subsection 
(CI  ( 1 1  ot  this  .section,  and  I2i  making  loans 
ttuthorlied  In  subsection  (f )  ot  this  section. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  allotted  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  In  subsections  (oi  and 
(c)  of  section  302  ot  the  National  Dcte.ise 
Education  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  ("2  Stat 
1588;  20  U.S.C.  442). 

(CI  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the 
Commi.-isloner  of  Education  through  its  State 
educational  agency  a  State  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  1004(ai  of  the 
Natlonol  Defense  Education  Act  of  I95fl  as 
amended  (72  Slat.  1603:  20  U.S.C.  584 1. and— 
( 1 1  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  iU  allotment 
luider  subsection  (bi  of  this  section  will  M 
expended  .solely  for  projects  approved  by  ise 
State  educational  agency  tor  (Ai  acquisi- 
tion ot  special  equipment  (other  than  sup- 
plies consumed  in  use).  Including  audio- 
visual materials  and  equipment,  and  printec 
and  published  materials  (other  than  tcsi- 
books).  suitable  tor  use  in  providing  ertuM- 
tlon  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  si.d  iBi 
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minor  remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space 
used  lor  such   materials  or  equipment; 

(3i  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  such  projects  In  the  State  for 
osjistnnce  under  this  section  and  provides  for 
unUertaking  such  projects,  insofar  as  finan- 
cial resources  available  therefor  make  pos- 
sible, in  the  order  determined  by  the  appll- 
canon  of  such  principles;  _.** 

,3 1  provides  an  opportunity  for  S'hear- 
Ing  bi^fore  the  State  educational  ag^cy  to 
any  applicant  for  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion: and 

i4i  provides  for  the  establishment  ot 
atanclards  on  u  State  level  for  special  equip- 
ment acquired  with  assistance  furnished  un- 
der this  section. 

(di  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  and  the  provisions 
ot  subisectlons  (b)  and  (c)  ot  section  1004  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  ns 
amended  (72  Stat.  1603;  20  U.S.C.  584),  shall 
apply  to  this  section  in  the  same  manner  as 
applicable  to  State  plans  under  that  Act. 

lei  Paj-ments  to  States  from  allotments 
made  under  subsection  (b|  shall  be  made  In 
the  same  manner  as  provided  In  section  304 
ot  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  ot 
1958  oi  amended  (72  Stat.  1589:  20  U.S.C. 
444). 

(fi  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  and  ad- 
mlnlttor  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
la  the  same  manner  as  provided  In  section 
305  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  1590:  30  U.S  C. 
449). 

TEACHER    TRAINIKC    INSTITUTCS 

Sfc  13.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  ilie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  years  the  sum  of 
tSOO.OOO;  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year, 
only  -juch  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Cougre.=.5  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law 
Such  sums  shall  be  used  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  arrange,  through 
grsnls  or  contracts,  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  tor  the  operation  by  there 
within  the  United  States  of  short  term  or 
reeulnr  session  institutes  for  advanced  study, 
including  study  in  the  use  of  new  materials, 
to  improve  the  qualification  of  Individuals 
»ho  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  the  teaching  or  supervising  or  training  of 
tcochers.  of  such  subjects  as  will.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  after  con- 
sultetion  with  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  strengthen 
•■he  teaching  of  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

ibi  Each  Individual  who  attends  an  In- 
stitute operated  under  the  proi  islons  ot  this 
P.^rt  shall  be  eligible  (after  application  there- 
tori  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rale  of  $75  per 
»i!fk  T jr  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  such 
institute,  and  each  such  individual  with  one 
or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  addi- 
tional stluend  at  the  rate  of  «15  per  week  for 
t^ach  such  dependent. 

PRESDCNTIAL   APPOINTMENTS 

Sec  14.  The  President  Is  requested  to 
make  Kuch  appointments  (Including  any 
nomination  i  as  are  provided  for  in  this  Act 
within  ninety  days  alter  the  enactment  of 

this  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
wee  that  the  Senate  pass  S.  1483  as 
sjRhtiv  amencJed  by  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
*ntatives.  This  legislation  nrovides  for 
|he  establishment  of  a  National  Founda- 
_l''n  on  the  Ails  and  the  Humanities,  and 
I  mu.st  express  my  delight  and  joy  that 
we  concepts  of  tliis  Important  measure 
lave  now  been  approved  by  both  bodies 
Of  our  Congress. 


I  think  particularly  at  this  time  of  our 
President.  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
Senator  Javits.  Senator  Grue.ving,  Sena- 
tor Clark,  Senator  Yarborough.  of  the 
many  who  have  valiantly  supported  the 
goal  of  this  legislation,  and  of  those  in 
this  Chamber  who  have  worlted  toward 
this  goal  far  longer  than  I.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey's  outstanding  efforts  In 
this  area  are  well  remembered  by  us. 
Senator  Javits  can  well  be  called  the 
congressional  pioneer  of  this  bill.  Sena- 
tors Geuening,  Clark,  and  Yarborough 
have  added  their  great  understanding 
and  wisdom  to  it. 

But  I  must  state  that  for  me  this  legis- 
lation has  particular  meaning.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Arts  during  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Subcommitee  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  during  the  89th  Congress, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
seed  nurtured  and  come  to  fruition. 

In  llie  87th  Congress  we  were  able  to 
report  a  basic  bill  which  was  the  fore- 
rurmer  of  this  legislation,  but  we  failed  to 
get  floor  action  on  it.  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, we  were  able  to  pass  in  the  Senate 
.1  bill  providing  for  a  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation. 
However,  in  the  Hou.^e,  we  lost  the  finan- 
cial underpinning  of  the  Foimdation.  so 
that  the  President  was  only  able  to  sign 
in  1964  legislation  providing  for  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts. 

Now.  in  this  Congress,  both  tradies 
have  passed  a  bill  that  provides  for  a 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  a  Council  on  the 
Humanities,  together  with  the  necessary 
financial  underpinnings  of  separate  en- 
dowments. 

I  must  add  that  without  the  endorse- 
ment of  these  ideas  by  the  President  and 
their  inclusion  in  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram, we  would  have  had  to  wait  several 
more  Congresses. 

There  is  great  personal  satisfaction  in 
seeing  this  moment  come  to  pass,  and  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  Livingston  L.  Biddle,  who  has 
been  my  special  assistant  for  Sla  years. 
Without  his  remarkable  combination  of 
knowledge  in  both  the  fields  of  arts  and 
humanities  his  own  personal  tactfulness 
and  his  tenacity,  this  bill  would  not  be  be- 
fore us  today.  I  observed  these  qualities 
not  only  in  his  work  on  Che  Senate  side, 
but  with  our  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
with  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  this  time.  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  Representative  Frank  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  who  has  tieen  my  op- 
posite number  on  this  legislation  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor.  He  has  been  indefati- 
gable in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  legisla- 
tion to  promote  our  Nation's  cultural 
progress  over  the  past  many  years  and 
was  in  fact  working  on  these  problems 
long  before  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. My  own  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  Representative  John 
E.  Fogarty.  has  been  of  the  most  immense 
help  in  spearheading  this  legislation  In 
the  House  and  providing  the  leadership 
and  adtice  so  necessary  to  its  approval. 
Finally.  Representative  William 
MooRHEAD  deserves  every  congratulation 


for  his  fine  work,  particularly  on  the 
Humanities  side  of  this  legislation,  and 
for  the  original  bill  which  he  introduced. 
Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  meaningful  of  its  kind 
which  we  have  ever  considered.  It  has 
evolved  through  mtjst  carefid  delibera- 
tions, through  volumes  of  thoughtful  tes- 
timony dating  back  through  the  years. 
It  is  enthusiastically  supported  by  our 
leading  artists,  by  our  leaders  of  the  aca- 
demic community,  by  leading  business- 
men and  respresenlatives  of  labor,  by 
distinguished  leaders  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence. 
As  President  Johnson  has  said : 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  can  help 
secure  for  this  Congress  a  sure  and  honored 
place  In  the  story  of  the  advance  of  our 
civilization. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation h.is  had  such  helpful  and  mean- 
ingful bipartisan  support  from  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress,  and  I  feel  privi- 
leged to  have  this  long-awaited  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  its  approval. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  realization  of  16  years  of  work.  I 
first  introduced  a  bill  of  this  character 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
I  then  served,  in  1949.  Naturally,  the 
present  legislation  has  gone  through 
much  development  since  that  time.  It 
now  represents  a  real  consensus  of  the 
country.  It  is  necessary  to  note  that  it 
is  a  historic  and  pioneering  piece  of  leg- 
islation. By  this  legislation  the  United 
States  gives  encouragement,  in  the  way 
it  lends  itself  to  aiding  education  at  all 
levels,  in  the  field  of  cultural  develop- 
ment and  oducation.  It  is  a  very  con- 
servative course  as  contained  in  the  bill. 
This  legislation  will  be  what  the  peo- 
ple make  it,  through  their  voluntary  or- 
ganizations in  cities  and  States.  Tliere 
will  be  a  Federal  incentive,  but  by  no 
means  Federal  control  or  a  Federal  plan 
but,  rather,  a  program  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  participate. 

It  is  an  event  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  well  hail  with  enor- 
mous satisfaction. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  field,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell)  has  said,  but 
may  I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  wlio  has  been  so 
modest,  but  who  has  been  the  catalyst 
in  helping  us  bring  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  its  present  pass.  He  deserves 
enormous  credit.  As  he  has  so  kindly 
said  that  I  am  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  this  is  a  very  happy 
time.  I  feel,  after  the  work  he  has  done 
on  it,  that  it  is  a  very  happy  day  for  him 
too  I  think  it  is  a  fine  day  for  the 
United  States  and  its  cultural  future. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Y'ork.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  I  pay 
tribute  to  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island     Having  been  on  the  edge 
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of  this  matter  in  the  executive  branch, 
and  then  since  I  have  been  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government.  I 
know  this  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
much  more  difficult  than  it  may  appear 
to  have  been  at  8:25  this  evening.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  dedication  and 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, this  bill  would  not  be  here  before 
us.  There  were  differing  points  of  view 
of  officials  in  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches,  as  well  as  people  all  over 
the  country.  It  was  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  who  brought  all  those  di- 
vergent points  of  view  together  so  that 
we  have  before  us  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, which  can  be  a  real  stimulant, 
in  my  opinion,  for  our  culture. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  New  York 
fMr.  jAViTsl  in  payin?  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  know 
what  a  pioneer  my  colleague  (Mr.  J.^vits] 
has  been  in  this  area  and  his  dedication 
to  this  cause  in  the  past.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  the  Record  indicated  the  facts 
in  connection  with  what  both  distin- 
Bui-shed  Senators  have  done. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  oppossd  to  the  pending  bill,  S.  1483, 
because  there  is  no  constitutional  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Government  to 
enter  this  field.  The  breadth  and  scope 
of  the  authority  of  Congress  is  contained 
in  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution. 
Nowhere  within  the  grants  of  power  to 
Congress  in  this  section  can  there  be 
found  authority  to  sustain  this  proposal. 
This  is  sufficient  reason  to  oppose  this 
proposal,  but  if  it  were  not  otlier  reasons 
do  t'Xist.  I  have  pointed  out  on  nirnier- 
ous  occasions  my  firmly  held  belief  that 
Government  subsidization  of  the  arts  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  stifling  of  creativ- 
ity and  initiative.  Goverrunent  money 
will  buy  only  mediocrity  and  true,  crea- 
tive talent  will  not  be  properly  recog- 
nized because  it  will  not  have  official 
Government  approval. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the 
Nation  for  Congress  to  approve  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

iPor  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  15,  1965,  p.  23927, 

CONGRESSION.M.  RECOHU-I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


NOR.^     ISABELLA     SAMUELLI— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS.  618)  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelll.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SENATOR 

LAUSCHE  TO  ADDRESS  SENATE 
FOR  HALF  HOUR  AFTER  CONCLU- 
SION OF  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
L.AUSCHE1  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  a 
nonsermane  matter  for  one-half  hour 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrovv'.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION        BY         SENATOR 

SMATHERS  OF   SENATOR  DODDS 

SPEECH      ON      THE      DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  yield  to  me  so  I 
may  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  DODD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  read  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  regret  that  there 
are  not  more  Senators  to  hear  it  toriight. 
It  is  an  excellent  speech.  It  is  ad  ac- 
curate speech.  It  is  a  logical  speecil.  It 
is  a  speech  which  needed  to  be  made.  I 
congratulate  him  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
about  to  make  it.  It  needed  to  be  made 
in  view  of  the  speech  made  yesterday 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRicHTl,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  with 
respect  to  his  views  as  to  what  happened 
In  the  Dominican  Republic — his  views 
looking  back  on  these  incidents  as  they 
had  occuiTed. 

I  believe  the  conclusions  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  expressed,  he 
being  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  do  not  coincide  with  the 
thinking  of  many  Members  of  this  body, 
and  certainly  they  do  not  coincide  with 
the  thinking  of  the  American  people. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  speech 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  about  to  de- 
liver on  this  subject  represents  the  view- 
point of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  certainly,  according  to 
the  Gallup  and  other  polls,  represent 
the  views  of  at  least  85  to  90  percent  of 
the  thinking  of  the  American  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  speech  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  de- 


liver— which  is  a  marvelous  and  mag- 
nificent speech — will  not  get  the  circu- 
lation, ventilation,  and  reading  that  the 
speech  which  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  did.  Unfortunately,  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  not  be  carried  in  newspapers  over- 
seas, as  was  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  But  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  important  that  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  be  made  and  that 
it  be  given  as  wide  circulation  as  possi- 
ble, because  in  truth  and  fact  it  repre- 
sents the  real  thinking  of  the  people  o! 
America. 

I  congratulate  him  for  the  work  he  has 
put  into  the  speech  and  the  expressions 
contained  in  it.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  speecil. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
thankful  and  grateftil  to  my  friend  tht 
Senator  from  Florida  for  those  remarks 
I  am  embarrassed  to  detain  the  ofHcials 
of  the  Senate.  However,  I  had  told  the 
majority  leader  that  I  had  no  disposition 
or  interest  in  disrupting  the  discussion  oi 
the  highway  beautification  bill  today.  I 
am  sorry  it  is  so  late.  No  Senator  likes 
to  be  making  speeches  to  the  Senate  all 
alone.  I  am  comforted  by  the  knowledge 
that  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
read  the  speech  which  I  cent  to  them,  and 
have  been  gracious  enough  to  tell  me  they 
appreciate  it. 


A  REPLY  TO  SENATOR  FTTLBRIGHT 

ON  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  there  are  some 
newspapermen  who  will  write  up  my  ap- 
pearance at  this  hour  and  will  say  that  I 
was  alone  in  the  Senate.  They  will  count 
the  number  of  people  in  the  gallery  when 
I  speak,  and  Uie  number  of  members 
of  the  DDdd  family  in  the  gallery. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  not  the  onlv 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  sometimes  has 
to  speak  alone,  especially  at  the  end  o! 
a  long  day's  session. 

I  do  not  complain  because  my  col- 
leagues cannot  be  here.  I  know  that  the 
demands  on  them  in  this  session  have 
been  great,  and  that  the  hour  today  Is 
very  late.  My  oiJy  regret  is  that  I  was 
unable  to  get  the  floor  earlier  because  it 
was  necessaiT  to  complete  the  votln:;  on 
the  pending  legislation. 

E^'en  in  the  absence  of  my  colleagues, 
I  know  that  they  will  read  my  remarks. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  them  have  alreadr 
approached  me  to  tell  me  that  they  were 
in  complete  accord  with  my  argument 
and  that  they  hoped  to  comment  on  it 
lat<r. 

And  so,  though  I  speak  alone.  I  know 
that  I  am  speaking  to  my  colleagues 
through  the  Record.  Beyond  this.  I  am 
speaking  to  the  country  at  large  and— I 
hope  in  at  least  some  degree — to  world 
opinion. 

An  important  challenge  has  been  made 
to  the  policies  of  the  administration  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  This  chal- 
lenge calls  for  an  effective  reply  That 
Is  why  I  speak  today. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr 
PuLBRiGHTl   presented  to  the  Senate  s 
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statement  of  the  conclusions  he  had 
ii-ached  on  US.  policy  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  crisis. 

He  had  reached  these  conclusions,  he 
said,  only  after  a  painstaking  review  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  extremely 
complex  .'■Ituation. 

In  essence,  the  Senator's  position  was 
that  the  administration  had  made  an 
error  of  catastrophic  proportions  in  In- 
tervening to  prevent  a  rebel  takeover  in 
tiic  Dominican  Republic. 

He  said  that  while  there  may  be  legit- 
imate differences  about  the  degree  of 
Communist  influence  in  the  rebel  mo\e- 
mem,  it  could  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  will  always  be  a  number  of  Com- 
munists supfwrting  every  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  Americas  aimed  at  free- 
dom and  social  justice:  and  that  "the  ap- 
proach followed  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, if  consistently  pursued,  must  in- 
evitably make  us  the  enemy  of  all  revolu- 
tion:s  and,  therefore,  the  ally  of  all  the 
unpopular  and  corrupt  oligarchies  of  the 
hemi.^phere." 

He  continued: 

Ana  the  question  Inevitably  arises  whether 
tRis  shin  In  the  administration's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Dominican  Republic  is  part  of  u 
oroader  shift  in  its  attitude  toward  other 
Uiin  American  countries,  whether,  to  bo  spe- 
ciflc,  tlie  tJ.S.  Government  now  views  the 
vizoruus  reform  movements  of  Latin  Amer- 
iCLi-  such  as  Christian  Democrary  In  Chile, 
Peru.  .Tnd  Venezuela.  APRA  in  Peru  and  Ac- 
c!on  Democratica  In  Venezuela — as  threaten- 
ing to  the  Interests  of  the  tJnlted  States.  And 
i:  inis  IS  the  case,  what  kind  of  Latin  Amer- 

i  1  political  nnovemcnts  would  now  be  re- 
i.irded  as  friendly  to  the  tJnlted  States  and 
tjcceficiai  to  its  iniercsts'' 

Among  other  things,  the  Senator 
charged  that  the  President  s  decision  was 
based  on  Inaccurate  or  false  infoimation 
from  our  representatives  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic;  that  It  had  done  serious 
damase  to  our  image  throughout  Latin 
A-TQerica;  and  that  tiie  administration 
was  less  than  truthftil  in  Its  lirsl  an- 
iLiuncement  that  the  Marines  were  be- 
ms  sent  into  Santo  Domingo  for  the  pur- 
i-ose  of  protecting  American  lives. 

He  said  that  If  the  Dominican  inter- 
vention may  be  considered  a  token  of 
tlie  future,  "then  we  have  Indeed  given 
up  all  hope  of  guiding  or  Influencing  even 
to  a  marginal  degree  the  revolutionary 
movements  and  the  demands  for  social 
change  which  are  sweeping  Latin 
America." 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  at  the  outset 
that  I  share  the  Senator's  conviction  tliat 
communism  cannot  be  effectively  op- 
posed in  Latin  America  by  siding  with 
the  landowners  and  the  oligarchs  and 
with  dictatoiial  tyrants. 

In  a  speech  which  I  made  only  a  few 
'eeks  ago  before  the  American  Legion 
convention,  I  called  for  a  hemispheric 
attack  on  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
illiteracy  and  disease,  and  of  land  reform 
and  social  reform  in  general. 

And,  I  made  the  point  that  tuiless 
there  were  revolutionary  reforms  in  Latin 
America,  the  mere  elimination  of  Castro 
would  resolve  nothing,  because  the  anger 
ind  desperation  of  masses  of  people 
throughout  the  Americas  would  soon  give 
rise  to  another  half  dozen  Castros. 

So.  on  this  one  point — a  point  of  fun- 
damental Importance — we  agree. 
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I  also  agree  with  the  Senator,  and  this, 
too,  is  a  point  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance, that  the  best  hope  for  the  future 
in  many  Latin  American  countries  lies 
with  the  parties  of  the  so-called  demo- 
cratic left,  vslth  parties  like  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  In  Chile.  APRA 
in  Peru,  and  Accion  Democratica  in 
Venezuela. 

What  is  more.  I  know  that  this  con- 
viction is  sliared  by  the  responsible  olfl- 
clals  of  the  Department  of  State  and  that 
it  has,  in  fact,  been  a  cornei-stone  of  our 
policy  in  recent  years. 

But.  having  said  this.  I  fear  that  I 
must  take  issue  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  virtually  every  other 
aspect  of  Ills  statement. 

Indeed,  I  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the 
impression  that  this  sweeping  condem- 
nation of  administration  ixilicy  is  or- 
ganically related  to  the  docimientatlon 
previously  published  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  under  the  caption 
"Background  Information  Relating  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,"  with  which  I 
dealt  in  my  Senate  speech  of  August  23, 
1965. 

I  said  then  that  the  documentation  and 
the  supporting  chronology  had  been 
heavily  slanted  against  the  administra- 
tion by  the  simple  process  of  editorial 
selection. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  hundred  or  more 
Quotations  which  appeared  in  the  chro- 
nology were  culled  without  exception 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  Washing- 
ton Post  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  several  other  sources  critical  of  ad- 
ministration policy;  and  that  the  chro- 
nology had  completely  ignored  the  him- 
dreds  of  newspaper  articles  by  veteran 
correspondents  and  by  columnists  of  na- 
tional reputation  wlilch,  in  general,  tend- 
ed to  vindicate  the  administration's  po- 
sition. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  dcxjumenta- 
tlon  contained  in  the  publication  com- 
pletely Ignored  the  OAS  resolution  and 
the  minutes  of  the  fourth  plenary  ses- 
sion at  which  the  special  committee  on 
the  Dominican  crisis  submitted  its  re- 
port :  and  that  It  also  Ignored  statements 
Issued  by  the  AFD-CIO.  by  the  major 
Dominican  labor  federation.  CONA- 
TROL,  and  by  the  Inter-American  Re- 
gional Organization  of  Workers. 

I  had  hoped  that  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
a  number  of  pertinent  extracts  from  the 
doctmicnts  to  which  I  had  referred,  I 
could  persuade  him  to  read  these  docu- 
ments with  an  open  mind. 

It  now  seems  evident  to  me  that  I  over- 
estimated my  powers  of  persuasion,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Senator's  remarks 
which  suggest  to  me  that  he  has  since 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  doctmients 
or  the  articles  from  which  I  quoted,  and 
the  text  of  which  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

DOMIKICAN  INTERVENTION  A.ND  LATIN  AMERICAN 
OPINION 

The  Senator's  speech  strongly  im- 
plied that  Latin  American  opinion  was 
united  against  us. 

He  said  that  he  weus  not  "reassurred 
by  the  assertions  that  a  number  of 
Latin  American  governments  have  se- 
cretly expressed  sympathy  for  our  ac- 


tion." He  said  further  that  we  had  par- 
ticularly compromised  American  stand- 
ing with  the  educated  and  progressive 
Latin  Americans  who  make  up  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  my  previous  remarks.  I  referred  the 
Senator,  among  other  things,  to  the 
statement  issued  by  CONATROL,  the 
major  Domin:can  labor  federation. 
which  was  outspoken  on  the  subject  of 
Communist  control  of  the  rebel  move- 
ment, and  which  accepted  the  necessity 
for  American  intei-vention. 

The  men  who  make  up  CONATROL 
are  not  olisarchs  or  reactionaries:  they 
are  workers  and  progressives,  many  of 
them  Socialists  and  semi -Socialists. 

One  can,  of  course,  disagree  with 
CONATROL's  analysis  with  events  In 
Santo  Domingo. 

But  in  the  light  of  statements  Issued 
by  the  leaders  of  CONATROL.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  coula  reasonably  argue 
that  Latin  American  progressives  were 
uivlformly  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  and 
opposed  to  American  intervention 

I  also  referred  to  the  statement  Issued 
by  ORIT,  the  Inter-American  Regional 
Organization  of  Workers,  which  em- 
braces most  of  the  democratic  trade 
unions  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  leaders  of  ORIT.  too,  are  men 
who  have  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the 
working  class.  They  are  generally  an- 
ticapitalist  and  strongly  progressive  in 
their  poUtlcal  tendencies,  and  certainly 
they  are  anything  but  reactionary. 

And  again  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that,  while  no  one  is  under  any  obligation 
to  accept  ORIT's  assessment  of  the 
Dominican  crisis  and  American  inter- 
vention, their  statement  by  itself  con- 
stitutes proof  that  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant sectors  of  progressive  opinion  in 
Latin  America  agreed  that  American  in- 
tervention was  essential  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover. 

There  were  other  Important  proofs 
that,  even  at  the  height  of  our  interven- 
tion, leading  Latin  American  progres- 
sives understood  and  approved  of  our 
actions. 

For  example,  the  liberal  daily.  El 
Mundo,  published  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
wrote  on  May  4 : 

Communism,  wiih  its  claws  hovering  over 
Dominican  territory,  tried  to  take  over  one 
more  front  in  America  and  establish  there  a 
branch  of  the  Island  governed  by  Fidel  Castro 
•  •  •  we  free  men  of  America  ought  to  l>e 
CD  the  side  of  freedom.  And  the  ITnited 
States  besides  being  a  free  country,  and  be- 
ing the  traditional  friends  of  Venezuelans 
and  of  all  American  nations,  is  defending 
our  right  to  live  In  our  own  way  without  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  doctrines  which  harm 
and  corrupt  the  thinking  of  our  peoples. 
OiiT  peoples,  traditionally  Catholic,  never 
have  been  on  the  side  of  communism. 

In  Bogota,  Colombia,  the  moderately 
liberal  newspaper  El  Tiempo  wrote  on 

May  5: 

So  long  as  the  Latin  American  Republics 
do  not  have  an  international  force  that  can 
intervene  in  cases  like  that  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  we  must  accept,  much  as  it 
hvirts  our  national  pride,  the  InevitabUity 
of  American  intervention. 

In  Lima,  Peru,  La  Prensa,  which,  al- 
thottgh  conservative.  Is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  moderate  newpaper,  said  In 
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an  editorial  about  American  interven- 
tion: 

Thnt  the  myth  of  absolute  "nonlnten'en- 
tlon"  suits  only  the  Reds  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  position  taken  by  the  Creole  Commu- 
nists, Their  protests  against  unilateral 
North  American  intervention  have  not  been 
so  obstreperous  as  It  has  been  against  the 
possibility  of  collective  intervention. 

And.  If  my  colleagues  aj-e  Interested. 
I  could  produce  many  other  similar 
quotations  from  Latin  American  news- 
papers, some  liberal,  some  conservative. 

Surveying  tlie  situation  in  Latin 
America  in  early  May,  Newsweek  maga- 
zine pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a 
remarkable  absence  of  rioting  and  other 
demonstrations,  which,  it  said,  -empha- 
sizes the  general  feeling  that,  while  in- 
tenentioTi  is  bad,  a  second  Cuba  would 
be  far  worse." 

But  most  important  of  all  were  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  five  Latin 
American  Ambassadors  who  made  up  the 
OAS  special  committee  assigned  to  inves- 
tigate the  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

.•\mbassador  Carrizosa.  the  special  del- 
egate of  Colombia,  told  ihe  OAS  meet- 
ing: 

with  regard  to  the  sector  led  by  Col  Fran- 
cisco Coamano,  many  diplomats  accredited 
m  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  I  can  in- 
clude my  country's  diplomatic  representa- 
tive, reel  that.  If  not  Col.  Francisco  Caamano. 
whom  I  do  not  know  to  be  personally  a 
Communist,  there  ore  Indeed  numerous  per- 
sons on  his  side  that.  11  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  are  actively 
m  favor  of  Fidel  Castro's  system  of  govern- 
ment or  political  purposes.  There  Is  such 
a  tendency  In  the  opinion  of  many  diplomats 
I  spoke  to.  and  I  do  not  mention  other  coun- 
tries in  order  not  to  commit  countries  rep- 
resented here.  They  are  firmly  convinced 
that  on  that  side  there  are  many  persons 
I  do  ncrt  say  members  registered  In  an  offi- 
cially organized  Communist  Party,  taut  per- 
sons who  do  have  leanings  toward  a  well- 
known  trend  which  Is  prevalent  In  Cuba 

What  were  we  to  do  when  blood  was  run- 
ning m  the  streets  "  •  •  what  happens  when 
,1  state  in  th'.s  condition  Is  so  close  to  Cuba? 
Are  we  to  sit  silently  on  balconies  and  watch 
the  end  of  the  tragedy  as  If  we  were  watch- 
ing some  sort  of  bull  fight? 

According  to  Ambassador  Ilmar  Penna 
Marinho   of    Brazil.    "The   whole   committee 

the  OAS  special  committeei  ogreed  that  the 
Caamano  movement  could  be  rapidly  con- 
verted to  a  Communist  Insurrection  that  was 
jusceptible  of  gaining  the  support  of  the 
Mant!st-L«nin  powers." 

As  to  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  In 
May.  It  was  a  no-man's  land."  said  the  Bra- 
zilian Ambassador.  "There  had  been  a  cc-m- 
plete  collapse  of  public  authority  The  Do- 
minican Republic  had  dLsappeared  as  a  legal 
and  political  entity — arms  had  been  given 
to  a  disoriented  nation  ol  fanatics  and  ado- 
lescents who  were  m  a  fren/led  state,  egged 
on  by  subversive  broadcasts  •  •  »  anarcJiy 
reigned  "  •  •  any  organized  group  that 
msde  a  landing  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
could  have  dominated  the  situation  " 

Summarizing  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee. Ambassador  Todice  of  Paraguay 

made  this  statement : 

The  Government  of  Paraguay,  as  I  stated 
clearlv  when  approval  was  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  collective  Inter-Amerlcan 
force,  believed  from  the  beginning  that  con- 
tinental security  was  at  stake.  The  replies 
by  the  Ambassadors  composing  the  commit- 
tee reporting  today  on  certain  questions  re- 


garding these  delicate  aspects  of  the  Domin- 
ican situation  have  been  categorical.  My 
government  was  right.  Continental  secu- 
rity 13  threatened.  The  danger  existed,  and 
still  exists,  that  chaos  and  anarchy  will  per- 
mit International  communism  to  transform 
the  Dominican  Republic  Into  another  Cuba. 
■With  his  customary  clarity,  courage  and  en- 
ergy, the  Ambassador  of  Colombia.  Mr.  Al- 
fredo Vazquez  Carrizosa.  has  categorically 
mentioned  the  highly  political  nature  of  the 
problem  we  are  facing.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  he  has 
rightly  said  that  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere 
Is  threatened  and.  that  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  another  Cuba,  another  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  the  hemisphere,  will  arl.?e  out  of 
the  chaos  and  anarchy  In  t»e  Dominican 
Republic. 

Again.  I  am  prepared  to  concede  that 
no  one  is  under  obligation  to  accept  the 
assessment  of  the  five  Latin  American 
ambassadors  who  made  an  one-thc-spol 
investigation  of  the  situation  in  Santo 
Domingo  during  the  first  days  of  May. 

But  whether  one  accepts  or  rejects 
this  assessment,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
objective  study  of  the  Latin  American 
reaction  to  our  intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  could  fail  to  take  Into 
account  the  statements  made  by  these 
five  distinguished  Latin  American  dip- 
lomats. 

The  facts  which  I  have  adduced  dem- 
onstrate beyond  the  possibility  of  chal- 
lenge that  very  substantial  sectors  of 
Latin  American  public  opinion,  includ- 
ing trade  union  leaders,  editors  and 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  were 
not  opposed  to  U.S.  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  but.  on  the  contrary, 
accepted  it  as  an  unavoidable  necessity. 

I  find  it  most  regrettable  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  ignored  this 
mass  of  evidence.  Indeed.  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand how  he  could  have  ignored  it. 
Somehow,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
shut  out  from  his  mind,  all  facts  which 
failed  to  harmonize  with  the  precon- 
ceived thesis  that  the  rebels  were  right 
and  the  administration  v.  as  wrong 

THt   QtTTSTlON'  OF  COMMCNIST  CONTROL 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  at 
one  point  in  his  statement  agreed  that 
there  can  be  honest  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  degree  of  Communist  control. 
But  then  he  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
administration  had  grossly  exaggerated 
the  degree  of  Communist  influence  or 
control  in  the  rebel  movement,  and  that 
it  had  permitted  itself  to  be  panicked  into 
the  decision  to  intervene. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  said: 
In  their  panic  lest  the  Dominican  Republic 
become  another  Cuba,  some  of  our  officials 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  virtually  all  re- 
form movements  attract  some  Communist 
support,  that  there  is  an  Important  differ- 
ence between  Communist  support  and  Com- 
munist control  of  a  political  movement.  The 
Issue  Is  not  whether  there  was  Communist 
Influence  In  the  Dominican  revolution  but 
Its  degree,  which  is  something  about  which 
reasonable  men  can  differ.  The  burden  of 
proof,  however.  Is  on  those  who  take  action. 
And  the  administration  has  not  proven  Its 
assertion  of  Communist  control. 

I  take  exception  to  this  statement  on 
two  grounds. 

First  of  all.  the  Senator  seems  to  de- 
mand a  degree  of  mathematical  proof 


which  is  a  virtual  impossibility  in  the 
complex  realm  of  politics. 

It  would,  for  example,  have  been  im- 
possible to  prove,  by  the  rigorous  stand- 
ards he  suggests,  that  Fidel  Castto  was 
a  Communist  or  that  his  movement  was 
Communist-dominated  even  a  year  after 
Castro  had  seized  power.  But  there  waj 
a  very  substantial  body  of  evidence  point- 
ing to  Communist  control  of  the  Castro 
movement  and  to  the  probability  that 
Castro  was  himself  a  Communist.  This 
body  of  evidence,  regrettably,  was  ig- 
nored by  the  responsible  desk  officer  in 
the  Department  of  State,  who  advised 
his  superiors  that  "there  was  no  con- 
clusive proof  that  Castro  was  a  Commu- 
nist or  that  his  movement  was  Commu- 
nist dominated." 

This  excessively  legahstic  approach 
resulted  In  the  installation  of  a  Coro- 
munlst  regime  in  Cuba,  whose  massivf 
subversive  activities  now  pose  a  serious 
danger  to  the  security  of  all  ttie 
Americas. 

I  note  parenthetically  at  this  poir.; 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  appar- 
ently feels  a  deep  sense  of  sympathy  for 
the  foreign  service  ofllcer  In  question 
who.  he  said,  "had  the  misfortune  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Cuban  desk  at  the 
time  of  Castro's  rise  to  power."  and  "lias 
had  his  career  ruined  by  congressional 
conmiittees.  ' 

Having  presided  over  the  hearings  in 
question,  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  ol 
a  more  inaccurate  construction  of  wha; 
actually  took  place. 

That  'William  Wieland's  reputation  for 
political  Judgment  has  been  compro- 
mised, there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  i" 
was  compromised  not  by  the  Senaw 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  bu: 
by  his  own  record  of  unsound  politlcai 
advice  to  his  superiors,  and  by  a  recoid 
of  testimony  before  the  commlttet 
which.  I  believe,  any  objective  reader 
would  have  to  characterize  as  less  than 
candid. 

That  William  Wieland's  career  has 
been  ruined  is  completely  untrue  A.« 
my  colleagues  are  aware  he  has  been 
promoted  to  a  substantially  higher  arade 
since  the  htarings  were  Instituted:  hL= 
security  clearance  has  been  reinstated 
by  the  State  Department;  and  he  has 
recently  been  assigned  to  a  responsible 
post  in  Australia. 

I  take  exception  to  the  Senator's 
anaJysis  of  the  degree  of  Communisi 
influence  in  the  Dominican  rebel  move- 
ment, in  the  second  place,  for  the  simplf 
reason  that  he  has  chosen  to  completely 
ignore  the  facts. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  Com- 
munist support  and  Communist  control 
and  I  also  agree  that  we  have  to  be  earf- 
ful  in  making  judgments. 

But  there  have  been  situations,  and 
there  will  be  situations  In  the  future  in 
which  It  Is  mandatory  that  judgment  be 
made.  In  doing  so.  there  are  certain 
criteria  which  can.  I  am  convinced  be 
applied  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy 

Criterion  No.  1  In  determining  wheth- 
er a  movement  or  uprising  is  simply  suP" 
ported  by  Conmiunists  or  controlled  by 
them,  is  the  number  of  identifiable  Com- 
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munists  in  key  positions.  The  admin- 
istration has  published  details  about  77 
identifiable  Communists,  many  of  them 
vith  training  in  Castro  Cuba,  who  oc- 
cupied command  positions  in  the  rebel 
movement. 

Criterion  No.  2  is  the  general  political 
comoosition  of  the  revolt.  In  the  case 
[,f  the  Dominican  rebellion,  the  admin- 
istration has  pointed  out.  that  apart  from 
the  Bosch  party  whose  leaders  aban- 
doned the  revolt  and  sought  refuge  after 
the  first  few  days,  the  political  support 
for  the  rebellion  came  from  the  three 
Communist  parties  which  I  have  previ- 
ously named,  which,  between  them,  had 
r,  membership  of  several  thousand. 

Criterion  No.  3  in  a  situation  like  the 
Damiiiican  uprising  is  the  pattern  of  the 
ifvolt  itself.  Spontaneous  revolutions. 
juided  by  indignant  nationalists,  are  in- 
variably characterized  by  a  certain 
amount  of  bungling  and  amateurism. 
But  the  Dominican  revolt  was  char- 
aclei-lzed.  instead,  by  the  highest  degree 
ol  precision  pnd  professionalism. 

Those  in  charge  had  clearly  targeted 
ttieir  first  objectives  and  their  second 
objectives  and  their  third  objectives. 
They  had  planned  their  strategy  and 
their  tactics  carefully  There  was  no 
bundling.  It  v.'as.  if  anything,  a  textbook 
operation  in  the  seizure  of  political  pow- 
K  which  could  only  have  been  conducted 
by  trained  professional  revolutionaries. 

Criterion  No.  4  is  in  the  nattire  of  the 
propaganda  put  out  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  revolt.  And  I  believe  that  any- 
one who  takes  the  trouble  to  analyze  the 
propaganda  output  of  the  Dominican 
rebel  movement  in  the  early  days  of  the 
revolt  and  afterwards  would  have  to 
asree  that  the  radio  and  T'V  broadcasts 
and  the  printed  litercture  all  bore  the 
heavy  and  unmistakable  imprint  of 
trained  Communist  propagandists. 

Criterion  No.  5  is  the  attitude  of  the 
rebels  to  anti-Communist  progressives. 
And  here  I  think  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  Dominican  revolt  was  betrayed  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
rebels  was  to  raid  and  ransack  the  head- 
quarters of  CONATROL.  the  non-Com- 
munist labor  federation. 

Criterion  No.  6  is  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  the  .American  Embassy  officials 
on  the  spot.  And  heie  I  want  to  under- 
■^core  the  fact  that  it  was  not  simply 
.Embassador  Tapley  Bennett,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  implied,  who 
urged  American  intervention.  On  the 
contrary,  the  recommendation  to  Pi'esl- 
dent  Johnson  represented  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  entire  country 
team  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Beyond  this.  I  have  heard 
that,  from  desk  level  to  the  level  of  Sec- 
retar>'  of  State,  the  recommendation  of 
the  country  team  was  backed  by  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  respon- 
sible Department  officers. 

Rarely  In  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  a  decision  of  this  moment  en- 
Joyed  so  broad  a  spectrum  of  backing. 

But  all  of  this  evidence  was  ignored 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  his  pronouncement 
on  the  administration's  handling  of  the 
Dominican  crisis. 
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There  was  another  point  of  evidence 
he  ignored,  and  this  was  the  testimony 
of  John  Bartlow  Martin,  who  went  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  shortly  after 
the  fighting  erupted,  on  special  assign- 
ment by  the  President. 

Mr.  Martin  served  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Juan  Bosch.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer and  good  friend  of  Bosch's,  and  a 
lifelong  friend  of  the  so-called  demo- 
cratic left  in  Latin  America  politics.  Be- 
fore becoming  Ambassador.  Mr.  Martin 
enjoyed  nationwide  recognition  as  one  of 
our  ablest  political  analysts,  and  as  a 
liberal  of  impeccable  credentials. 

I  have  been  told  on  reliable  authority 
that  when  Mr.  Martin  was  first  asked  to 
go  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  he  was 
convinced  that  we  were  doing  the  wrong 
thing.  But  48  hours  after  he  arrived 
there  he  had  changed  his  mind  because 
he  realized  that  it  was,  in  fact,  true  that 
the  Communists  were  in  complete  con- 
trol or  that  they  at  least  exercised  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  degree  of  control, 

Mr.  Martin's  account  of  the  Dominican 
ci"isis.  which  .vas  printed  by  Life  maga- 
zine, was,  incidentally,  another  one  of 
the  many  articles  substantially  support- 
ing the  administration's  position  which 
were  ignored  or  overlooked  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  documenta- 
tion on  the  Dominican  crisis. 

I  have  been  infoi-med  by  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  journalist  that,  when  the 
question  was  put  to  John  Bartlow 
Martin:  "Would  you.  if  you  were  a  jour- 
nalist writing  over  your  own  name,  be 
prepared  to  say  that  the  Conununists  are 
in  complete  control  of  the  revolt?  " 
Martin  rephed:  '"i'es.  I  would." 

But  for  some  reason  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  chosen  to  completely  ignore 
the  findings  of  this  former  Ambassador, 
who  knew  the  Dominican  situation  inti- 
mately, who  was  a  friend  of  Bosch's,  who 
was  Initially  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
the  revolt,  whose  liberalism  would  not  be 
challenged  by  anyone,  and  who  brought 
to  his  assignment  a  long  experience  in 
the  field  of  political  analysis  and  jour- 
nalism. 

Let  me  at  this  point  recapitulate  a  few 
of  the  many  details  which  convinced 
the  administration  that  the  Communists 
had  seized  control  of  the  revolt  and  that 
any  serious  delay  in  Intervening  was 
bound  to  result  in  another  Cuba  In  the 
Caribbean.  And  let  me  add  a  few  more 
recent  details  which  serve  to  establish 
how  correct  this  judgment  was: 

First.  It  was  known  that  many  Com- 
munists had  secretly  returned  to  Santo 
Domingo  from  exile  in  late  1964  and 
early  1965  after  training  in  subversion  in 
Cuba  and  other  Communist  countries. 

Second.  There  was  solid  information 
about  the  Dominican  Popular  Movement 
I  the  MPD  > .  which  consisted  of  some  500 
hard-core  members,  which  follow-s  the 
Chinese  Communist  line,  and  which  was 
active  on  the  rebel  side 

Third.  There  was  also  solid  informa- 
tion about  the  Dominican  Popular  Social- 
ist Party — PSPD — another  underground 
organization  of  700  to  1.000  members, 
which  follows  the  Moscow  line  and  which 
also  was  active  in  promoting  the  revolt. 
This  party,  I  want  to  point  out  to  Sena- 


tors, recently  changed  its  name  to  Do- 
minican Commimist  Party — PCD. 

Fourth.  Finally,  there  was  solid  infor- 
mation about  another  Communist  move- 
ment, the  14th  of  June  Popular  Move- 
ment, many  of  whose  members  and  lead- 
ers are  Castro-trained  Communists  and 
which  was  In  the  forefront  of  the  rebel 
movement. 

Fifth.  It  has  been  estiablished  from 
many  sources  that  members  of  the  three 
Communist  parties  took  the  lead  in  pass- 
ing out  arms  to  civilians,  including  1 .500 
hard-core  Communists.  Moving  with 
precision,  they  were  quick  to  organize 
street  demonstrations,  seize  newspaper 
plants,  take  control  of  rebel  propaganda, 
organize  paramilitary  units,  establish 
commando  units  and  command  posts, 
and  "to  place  themselves  in  positions  of 
political  control. 

Sixth.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
clearly  pro-Communist  speeches  were 
made  over  Santo  Domingo  TV  on  April 
25. 

Seventh.  There  is  also  proof  that  im- 
portant Communist  leaders  were  attend- 
ing political  meetings  at  the  national 
palace  with  Molina  Urena.  the  rebel  pro- 
visional president,  during  the  early  days 
of  the  conflict. 

Eighth.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  record 
that  among  the  rebel  leaders  were  such 
experienced  revolutionaries  as  Antonio 
Isa  Conde  who  v.-as  trained  in  Cuba  in 
1963:  Daniel  Ozuna  Hernandez,  a  leader 
in  the  1963  invasion  from  Cuba:  and  Jose 
Cuello  Hernandez,  who  trained  in  Cuba 
in  1964. 

And.  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  US.  Government  knew  much 
more,  which  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  can- 
not be  documented  publicly. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  fighting. 
there  have  been  increasing  indications 
of  Communist  activity  and  Communist 
control  in  the  rebel  sectors. 

Ninth.  The  rebel  newspaper  Patrla.  by 
its  tone  and  content,  has  betrayed  an 
unmistakable  Communist  orientation. 

Since  June.  Patria  has  been  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "united  anti- 
feudal,  anti-imperialist  front"  of  all 
"democratic"  elements  to  continue  the 
battle  against  the  "Yankees  and  their 
Creole  lackeys." 

Another  recurrent  theme  is  that  all 
parties.  Including  the  Communist  ones, 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
elections. 
Two  editorials  have  consistently  ana- 
lyzed the  revolution  in  terms  of  Marxist 
clialectics  declaring  that  the  "Socialist 
countries."  headed  by  the  U.S.S.R..  are 
the  natural  friends  of  progressive  move- 
ments. 

Tenth.  The  three  Communist  Parties 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  MPD.  the 
PCD.  and  the  14th  of  June  Popular 
Movement,  established  military  com- 
mands, each  controiling  specified  areas 
within  the  rebel  zone. 

Eleventh.  Juan  Ducoudray  a  leader 
of  the  Dominican  Communist  Party,  who 
worked  for  Radio  Havana,  in  1962.  and 
who  has  traveled  widely  in  Communist 
countries,  on  August  17  declared  that  his 
group  would  actively  oppose  an  OAS- 
type  negotiated  settlement.    Instead,  he 
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said,  his  group  would  continue  on  the 
course  of  armed  intervention. 

Twelfth.  The  14th  of  June  movement 
issued  an  open  declaration  in  favor  of 
violent  action  and  anainst  any  provi- 
sional government.  This  movement.  In 
the  past  2  months,  has  also  been  very 
active  in  enlisting  new  members,  in 
c->nducting  Communist  indoctrination 
c  ).nses.  and  in  giving  Ruerrilla  war 
training  to  hundred.*  of  young  people 

Thirteenth.  The  MPD  has  also  en- 
gaged in  guerrilla  warfare  training  over 
the  past  2  months.  This  group  has  also 
called  publicly  for  terrorism  throughout 
the  country  to  oppose  any  provisional 
government. 

Fourteenth.  The  August  16  edition  of 
the  Dominican  Communist  Party's  offi- 
cial organ,  carried  a  remarkably  frank 
statement  saying  that  the  party  at- 
tempt.€d  to  capitalize  on  a  popular  up- 
rising at  the  outset  of  the  April  24  revolt. 
The  party,  analyzing  its  reasons  for  fail- 
ure in  April,  called  on  all  its  members  to 
prepare  "for  victory  In  the  next  popular 
insurrection." 

Even  Bernard  Collier  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  who  strongly  challenged  the 
oriEinal  charge  that  the  rebels  were 
under  Communist  direction,  said  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Tribune  that  there 
was  alarming  evidence  of  Communist 
control  in  tiie  rebel  sector. 

All  of  this  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  apparently  dismissed  as  inconse- 
quential. Even  at  the  verj'  serious  risk 
of  permitting  the  establishment  of  an- 
other Castro  regime  in  the  Americas,  he 
insists  on  mathematical  proof  of  Com- 
munist control  before  a  decision  is  made 
to  intervene  against  an  actual  or  threat- 
ening Communist  takeover. 

ON     Rr\'OLrTI0N5    AND    COUNTEBREVOLtmONS 

That  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding my  viewTXJint.  and  that  I 
have  equal  difficulty  in  undeistanding 
his.  is,  I  believe,  apparent  to  the  press 
from  the  several  exchanges  we  have  had 
on  the  floor. 

Perhaps  I  have  misread  the  Senators 
remarks— and  if  I  have,  I  hope  he  will 
correct  me — but  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
suffers  from  an  indiscriminating  infatu- 
ation with  revolutions  of  all  kinds,  na- 
tional, democratic,  or  Communist. 

Time  magazine  has  quoted  the  Senator 
as  savins  in  his  first  Senate  speech  that 
"the  Russian  experiment  In  socialism  is 
scarcely  more  radical  under  modern 
conditions  than  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depetidence  was  in  the  days  of  George 
lU.- 

This  quotation  may  be  inaccurate,  or 
the  Senator  may  since  have  revised  his 
opinion.  But  there  was  a  passage  in  his 
statement  on  the  floor  yesterday  which 
suggests  to  me  the  persistence  of  a 
strange  confusion  concerning  the  real 
nature  of  communism  and  the  Russian 
revolution.  I  want  to  quote  this  state- 
ment, so  that  I  may  fairly  comment  on 
It 

It  is  not  surprising — 

Said  the  Senator — 
that  we  Americans  nre  not  drawn  toward  ttie 
uncoutb  revolutionaries  of  the  non-Commu- 
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mat  left  We  arc  not.  as  we  like  to  claim  lu 
Fourth  of  July  speeches,  the  most  truly  revo- 
lutionary Nation  on  earth;  we  are,  on  the 
contrary,  much  closer  to  being  the  moat  un- 
revoiutionary  nation  on  earth.  We  are  sober 
:ind  satisfied  and  comfortable  and  rich;  our 
institutions  are  stable  and  old  and  even 
venerable:  and  our  Revolution  of  177*5.  for 
that  matter,  was  not  mucli  of  an  upheaval 
compared  to  the  French  and  Russien  Revo- 
lutions and  to  current  and  Impending  revo- 
lutions in  Latin  America  and  Asia  and  Africa 

I  cannot  accept  this  indiscriminate 
lumping  together  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Russian  Revolution. 

The  American  Revolution  was  the 
purest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  demo- 
cratic in  recorded  history.  It  was  a  rev- 
olution based  on  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  human  equality  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  minimum  of  terror.  It  gave  birth 
to  no  dictatorship,  but  on  the  contraiT, 
launched  our  Nation  on  an  expenment  in 
expanding  democracy  which  has  set  an 
example  for  the  entire  world. 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  more 
mixed  affair.  Originally  inspired  by 
ideals  of  "liberty,  equality,  fraternity," 
and  committed  to  the  liberation  of 
France  from  feudal  oppression,  the  revo- 
lution soon  degenerated  into  a  regime  of 
the  guillotine  and  total  terror. 

The  French  Revolution  vindicated  it- 
self historically  only  after  it  had  purged 
itself  of  the  extremist.s  who  had  usurped 
its  leadership.  And  the  process  of  dem- 
ocratic rebirth  which  followed  the  terror 
gave  birth  to  one  of  history's  most  dra- 
matic flowerings  of  law  and  learning  and 
art. 

But  the  so-called  Communist  revolu- 
tion has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
sreat  revolutions  of  history. 

From  a  historical  standpoint,  indeed, 
the  Communist  revolution  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  counterrevolution  as 
monstrous  and  retrogressive  as  Hitler- 
ism. 

Instead  of  expanding  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  and  bringing  about  a  greater 
degree  of  social  justice,  the  Communist 
revolution  has  resulted  in  the  organlzpd 
impoverishment  of  the  people,  in  the  fe- 
duction  of  agricultural  output  through 
the  spread  of  an  incentive  desert,  in  the 
toul  destruction  of  justice,  and  in  the 
most  monstrous  state  of  teiTor  since 
Genghis  Khan. 

Instead  of  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
renaissance  that  has  followed  in  the  wake 
of  true  revolutions.  Communist  totali- 
tarianism has  evei-ywhere  resulted  in  the 
stultification  of  the  Intellect  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  spirit. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand each  other  is  the  fact  that  while 
he  regards  the  Communists  as  revolu- 
tionaries, I  regard  them  as  counter- 
revolutionaries. 
/  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  that  he 
\ha5  never  made  a  single  statement  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  establishment 
of  a  Communist  regime  in  Cuba,  or  about 
the  hemispheric  campaign  of  terror  and 
subversion  now  being  conducted  by  a 
Comraimist  consortium,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Castro  in  every  country  enjoy 


the  backing  of  both  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists  and  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  that,  in 
the  first  major  speech,  on  Latin  America 
he  has  made  in  some  time,  he  has  ad- 
dressed himself  not  to  the  danger  of 
Castro  communism  in  the  Americas,  but 
to  the  danger  posed  by  American  inter- 
vention against  a  threatening  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

The  Senator's  attitude  is,  I  know, 
shared  by  a  number  of  people  who  con- 
sider themselves  members  of  the  liberal 
community  They  are  not  pro-Com- 
munists. But  they  are  so  bemused  by 
the  Communist  pretension  to  social  rev- 
olution, that  they  permit  their  toler- 
ance of  communism  to  blind  them  to  the 
vei-y  real  danger  It  poses  to  the  suiMia: 
of  freedom. 

THE  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  INTEHVE.VTION 

■With  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government,  it  is  my  conviction  that  our 
policy  and  tactics  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public will  be  seen  in  a  somewhat  more 
favorable  light  by  erstwhile  critics,  boil; 
in  this  coimtry  and  elsewhere. 

Now  surely  It  must  be  clear  that  the 
United  States  did  not  inteiTene  for  either 
conquest  or  exploitation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Presumably.  It  is  also  clear  that  what- 
ever errors  we  may  have  made,  we  did  not 
seek  the  imposition  of  a  rightv^ing  dic- 
tatorship as  an  answer  to  the  Communist 
threat. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  regard  all 
revolutionaries  as  Communists,  or  that 
we  seek  to  presei-ve  the  status  quo  at  all 
costs.  Much  of  the  criticism  of  our  de- 
cision to  send  in  troops  on  April  28  was 
based  on  these  assumptions  and  charges 
I  recognize  that  much  of  this  criticism 
was  sincere.  But  our  actions  have 
spoken  louder  than  can  any  words. 

■We  were  accused  of  bringing  blood- 
shed and  tjiking  the  hves  of  Dominicans 
But  our  entrance  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public terminated  the  senseless  killing. 
and  gave  the  OAS  time  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility. Dominican  leaders  were 
brought  to  the  negotiating  table  to  settle 
their  differences,  and  the  emergency 
needs  of  the  Dominican  people  were  met. 
We  were  accused  of  favoring  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  But  we  have  labored 
in  the  OAS  patiently  to  open  the  way  to 
free  elections,  so  that  the  Dominican 
people  can  after  a  period  of  pacification. 
choose  their  government. 

We  were  accused  of  trying  to  L-npose 
on  the  Dominican  people  a  solution  of 
our  choosing.  But  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple have  clearly  demonstrated  their  sup- 
port for  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
OAS. 

•We  were  accused  of  trying  to  keep  the 
Dominican  people  from  restoring  the  lib- 
eral constitution  of  1963  But  the  in- 
stitutional act  promulgated  by  the  pro- 
visional government  contains  many  of 
the  liberal  pronsiotis  of  the  1963  con- 
stitution. 

We  were  accused  of  seeing  Commu- 
nists where  Communists  did  not  exist. 
But  even  some  of  our  accusers  now  ex- 
press concern  as  the  Cormnunisti 
proudly  display  their  guerrilla  traiiiin? 
schools   and   arms   for   all   to   see,  and 
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boast  that  they  have  opposed  a  solution 
tliese  long  months  and  that  they  intend 
to  fight  another  day. 

No  one  tried  to  confour.d  the  critics. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
clearly  stated  from  the  first  days  that 
the  United  States  entered  the  Dominican 
Republic.  We  have  faithfully  followed 
that  policy  and  the  mandates  of  the 
OAS. 

The  critics  confused  themselves. 
.iVmong  other  things,  they  failed  to  read 
and  imderstand  the  statement  of  the 
late  beloved  John  P.  Kennedy  when  he 
said  in  November  1963,  Just  4  days  be- 
fore Ills  death; 

We  in  this  hemisphere  must  also  use  every 
resource  at  our  command  to  prevent  the 
estnbllstiment  of  another  Cuba  in  this  hemi- 
sphere For  If  there  Is  one  principle  which 
has  run  through  the  long  hlstor>'  of  this 
hemisphere  it  is  our  common  determination 
to  prevent  the  rule  of  foreign  system!^  or  na- 
tions In  the  Americas. 

I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  indicated, 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  were 
critical  of  our  policies,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Latin  America,  today 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  our  ob- 
jectives. Indeed.  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  sources  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation in  Latin  America  that  the  i.ssue  of 
American  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists to  keep  it  alive,  has  pretty  well 
died  off. 

President  Johnson's  speech  of  August 
17  made  a  tremendous  impact  in  the 
Latin  American  countries.  And  more 
recently.  Assistant  Secretary  'Vaughan 
received  a  tumultuous  welcome  from  the 
people  of  Bolivia. 

I  therefoie  consider  it  all  the  more 
regrettable  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  with  the 
great  prestige  that  attaches  to  his  posi- 
tion, has  seen  fit  to  reopen  the  entire  is- 
.^ue  of  American  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  this  tendentious 
manner. 

Although  the  reports  are  not  yet  in.  I 
am  certain  that  his  speech  will  be  picked 
up  and  played  heavily  by  every  Com- 
munist and  crypto-Commimist  and  fel- 
low traveler  and  anti-American  leftist 
who  wields  a  pen  in  the  Latin  .American 
press. 

I  am  certain  that  there  will  be  a  par- 
ticularly heavy  emphasis  on  his  charge 
that  we  are  opposed,  or  appear  to  be  op- 
posed, to  progress  and  social  revolution 
in  Latin  America;  that  we  "prefer  to  as- 
sociate with  the  well-bred,  well-dressed 
businessman":  that  we  favor  the 
oligarchs  and  military  reactionaries  over 
t.ne  democratic  left. 

And  they  will  ignore,  just  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  ignored,  the 
many  massive  evidences  tliat  we  have 
been  using  all  of  our  Influences  for  many 
Jears  now  to  encourage  and  support  the 
trend  toward  social  reform  and  more 
democracy  in  all  the  Americas. 

They  will  ignore  the  fact  that  m  1957 
*e  gave  our  support  to  the  progressive. 
leftist,  but  non-Commimisi  government 
of  Paz  Estenssoro  in  Bolivia,  and  that, 
despite  the  nationalization  of  American 
enterprises,  we  have  since  1957  invested 
more  foreign  aid  in  Bolivia  on   a  per 
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capita  basis  than  we  have  in  any  other 
country. 

They  will  ignore  our  entire  record  of 
support  for  Figueres  in  Costa  Rica,  for 
Betancourt  in  'Venezuela,  for  Munoz 
Marin  in  Puert<^  Rico. 

They  will  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was 
our  country  which  took  the  initiative  in 
proposing  a  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Trujillo  dictatorship  in 
the  Dominican  RepuWic.  and  that  it  was 
this  action,  combined  with  our  cutting  off 
of  the  Dominican  sugar  quota,  which 
brought  about  Ti-ujillo's  downfall. 

The  anti-American  scribes  will  also 
ignore  the  Tact  that  we  gave  our  sym- 
pathy and  tolerance  and  support,  to 
Castro  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  we 
were  supporting  a  nationalist  revolution. 

And.  they  will  ignore  all  these  things 
because  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  declared 
that  we  are  alined,  not  with  the  forces 
of  social  progress  In  the  Americas,  but 
with  the  capitalists  and  reactionaries. 

And  this  declaration  will  be  interpreted 
as  proof  positive  of  our  attitude  by  the 
entire  pro-Castro  and  anti-American 
claque  which  occupies  so  many  positions 
of  importance  in  the  Latin  American 
press. 

Some  commentators  have  recently  de- 
plored what  they  described  as  the  de- 
cline of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  equating  this  so-called  de- 
cline nlth  the  increasing  evidence  of  di- 
vision within  the  committee. 

I  take  sharp  issue  with  this  evaluation. 
In  my  own  view,  the  state  of  health  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  degiee  of  vig- 
orous debate  among  its  members  and  the 
committee  becomes  sick  in  the  absence 
of  such  debate. 

The  chairman  and  I.  for  example,  have 
sharp  differences  of  opinion  on  certain 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  we  are 
both  disposed  to  state  our  opinions  force- 
fully. But  this  is  the  way  things  ought 
to  be. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  can 
never  fulfill  its  function  if  its  members 
conduct  themselves  in  the  manner  of  a 
gentlemen's  club  or  mutual  admiration 
society,  where  everj'one  pats  everyone 
else  on  the  back  and  no  one  disagrees 
with  anyone. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  can 
only  discharge  its  function  responsibly 
if  there  is  a  frank  and  open  and  forceful 
discussion  of  the  issues  among  its  mem- 
bers. I  hope  that  the  statement  which 
I  have  made  today  will  be  construed  in 
this  light. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  following  documents; 

First,  The  article  by  John  Bartlow 
Martin  in  Life  magazine,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred In  my  remarks. 

Second.  The  minutes  of  the  Fourth 
Plenary  Session  of  the  OAS.  at  which 
the  special  committee  on  the  Dominican 
crisis  submitted  its  report. 

Tliird.  An  analysis  of  "Communist  Ef- 
forts To  Take  Over  the  Revolt  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  "  and  an  alphabetical 
biographical  listing  of  77  known  Com- 
munists participating  prominently  in  the 
Dominican  rebellion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

IFrom  Life  magazine,  May  28,   1965) 
Inside  the  Drama  and  Chaos  of  the  Domini- 
can   Upheaval — Strvccle    To    Bring    To- 
gether Two  Sides  Torn  by  Killing 

(By  John  Bartlow  Martin) 

Santo  Do  m  in  go  .^A  bout  midnight  on 
Thursday,  April  29,  I  was  home  with  my 
family  in  Connecticut  when  Bill  D.  Moyere, 
special  assistant  to  President  Johnson,  tele- 
phoned and  said  tiiat  the  President  wanted 
me  to  come  to  Washington  to  consult  on  the 
crisis  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  sent 
a  White  House  plane  to  Hartford  and,  by 
7  a.m.,  I  was  in  Washington.  I  conferred 
with  Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  and 
other  high  officials.  The  President  aslted  me 
to  go  to  Santo  Domingo  to  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  William  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr., 
our  Ambassador  there,  to  open  up  contact 
with  the  rebels  and  iteep  the  President  closely 
informed  of  the  situation,  and  to  help  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  our  peo- 
ple stop  the  bloodslied  and  restore  peace. 
What  follows  is  an  account  of  this  mission. 

When  the  Dominican  Dictator  Trujillo  was 
assassinated  on  May  30,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  me  here  on  a  fact-finding  mission 
and.  In  March  of  1962.  he  appointed  me  Am- 
bassador. That  December,  with  the  help  of 
the  Organl?ation  of  -Imerlcan  States,  the 
Dominicans  held  their  first  free  elections  in 
38  years.  They  elected  Juan  Bosch  President 
by  a  landslide.  He  liad  tremendous  goodwill 
as  a  leader  of  the  democratic  non-Communist 
left  througliout  the  Caribbean. 

Hopes  were  high  that  he  could  build  a 
democratic  society  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic on  the  ruins  of  tyranny.  As  the  Ambas- 
sador. I  did  everythmg  in  my  power  to  help 
him  give  the  ordinary  Dominican  people 
freedom  and  a  better  life.  But  Bosch  had  few 
experienced  people  to  help  him.  and  his  Inef- 
fective government  disappointed  his  party 
and  the  people.  His  country's  laclc  of  demo- 
cratic traditions  and  his  own  difficult  tem- 
perament crippled  him  The  Dominican 
military  overthrew  him  when  he  had  been  In 
office  only  7  months,  on  September  as.  19«3. 

The  pretext  was  that  Bosch  was  a  Castro 
Communist,  or  was  handing  the  Republic 
over  to  the  Cafitro  Communists.  I  never  be- 
lieved this.  I  considered,  and  still  consider. 
Bosch's  overthrow  a  serious  blow  to  Domini- 
can democracy.  U.S.  policy,  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  ordinary  people  throughout 
Latin  America. 

In  February  of  19«4,  I  returned  to  private 
life.  Fourteen  months  later,  on  April  24  last, 
the  Dominican  Republic  exploded,  and  4  days 
later  the  US.  marines  landed.  Six  days  later 
I  landed  at  San  Isldro.  the  Dominican  Air 
Force  base,  the  only  airport  open. 

I  came  with  grave  misgivings.  First  re- 
port* had  Indicated  that  the  revolution  bad 
begun  as  an  attempt  by  Bosch's  party,  the 
PRD.  supported  by  young  military  officers,  to 
restore  Bosch  to  power — to  make  a  counter- 
coup  against  the  Government  of  Donald  Reld, 
which  had  replaced  Bosch's.  Quckly  law  and 
order  had  vanished.  Indiscriminate  slaughter 
had  begun,  and  President  Johnson  had  quite 
correctly,  sent  the  marines  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property.  But  now  people  were 
ssylng  that  the  revolt  was  Communist  led. 
Was  it  really?  I  feared  we  were  in  danger  of 
getting  on  the  wrong  side,  against  the  people. 

The  first  priority  was  a  cease-fire  To  ar- 
range one.  Monslgnor  Emanuele  Clarizlo.  the 
nuncio  apostollco.  representative  of  the  Vat- 
ican, was  In  the  commander's  olDce  at  San 
Isldro  meeting  with  Col.  Pedro  Baxtolom* 
Benoit.  head  of  a  three-man  military  Junta 
representing  the  San  Isldro  generals;  a  young 
rebel  emissary;  a  US.  general,  and  Ambas- 
sador Bennett.    Colonel  Benoit  was  speaking. 
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his  voice  ailed  with  pafision.  Everyone  want- 
ed a  cease-are,  but  how  could  he  accept  one 
when  the  rebels,  he  charged,  had  killed  hun- 
dreds of  Dominican  officers  and  men — a  dozen 
r.ipiives  shot  down  In  cold  blood — and  be- 
headed an  officer  and  paraded  his  head 
Through  the  rebel  area  on  a  pole? 

Other  officers  spoke,  their  voices  rising. 
Their  homes  had  been  sacked,  their  friends 
murdered.  The  r«bel  emissary  cried  out  that 
his  people  had  suffered,  too.  had  been  butch- 
ered, were  hungry,  and  the  generals  at  San 
Isldro  could  dictate  no  peace. 

somebody  susgested  a  cease-fire  for  a  few 
hours  to  collect,  with  garbage  trucks,  the 
bodies  that  littered  the  streets.  Cease-fire? 
In  this  mess?  Soldiers  with  submachine- 
guns  were  running  In  and  out.  the  generals 
arose  to  talk  In  little  groups,  the  meeting 
was  breaking  up;  and  suddenly  an  officer 
raced  in^the  rebels  were  attacking  In 
strength.  Generals  and  colonels  began 
hurrying  out, 

I  went  up  to  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin.  fore- 
most of  the  San  Isldro  generals,  and  drew 
hlra  aside.  A  stocky  man  of  40  and  a  fanatic 
hater  of  communism.  Wessin  had  always  been 
the  real  power,  for  he  had  the  tanks.  "Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
senseless  killing  of  the  Dominican  people." 
I  told  him  "He  has  sent  me  here  to  try  to 
help  stop  It.  I  ask  you.  General,  to  be  the 
first  to  sign  a  cease-tire."  Wessin  hesitated 
Then  he  went  with  me  to  the  papal  nuncio 
and  signed. 

The  nuncio  went  to  broadcast  the  news 
to  the  Dominican  people  over  Radio  San  Isl- 
dro Ambassador  Bennett  and  I  got  into  a 
helicopter  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Embassy.  With 
ua  was  Harry  Shiaudeman.  a  brilliant  State 
Department  career  man  whom  I  had  brought 
with  me.  Shiaudeman  had  been  my  politi- 
cal officer  here  We  flew  along  the  shore  of 
the  Caribbean,  sullen  smoke  rising  from 
burmng  buildings  at  the  harbor,  and.  as  our 
helicopter  angled  down  behind  the  Hotel 
Embajador.  we  saw  U  S.  marines  manning 
machinegun  emplacements  around  the  heli- 
copter pad. 

We  arrived  at  the  chancellery.  It  was 
shuttered  and  heavily  guarded  The  little 
lobby  was  littered  with  paper  cups,  pop 
bottles,  emergency  telephone  lines.  People 
hurried  to  and  tro  in  a  blur  Shlaudemiin 
and  I  talked  to  the  Ambossador  found  C- 
rattons  to  eat  and  desk  corners  to  work  on. 
then  started  out  separately  to  sec  people  we 
knew. 

Since  It  was  Impossible  to  go  Into  the 
rebel  area  at  night.  I  went  to  see  several 
Dominicans  in  the  International  Zone.  One 
was  Antonio  Imbert.  one  of  the  two  men 
still  alive  who  assassinated  Trujlllo  Im- 
bert Is  a  brave  man.  shrewd,  blunt,  with 
sources  everywhere.  As  he  told  me  how  the 
trouble  started.  I  received  an  urgent  mes- 
sage ;  Juan  Bosch  was  calling  me  from 
Puerto  Rico.  I  hurried  to  the  chancellery 
Over  a  fading  telephone  Bosch  said  he  knew, 
there  in  Puerto  Rico,  that  U.S.  marines  in 
Santo  Domingo  were  attacking  rebel  posi- 
tions so  that  Wesstn's  troops  could  advance- 
It  was  a  conspiracy  I  told  him  that,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  this  wasn't  true  i  it  wasn't  i 
I  would  inquire,  and  I  hoped  to  see  his  rebel 
commander,  Lt.  Col.  Francisco  Ciamaiio 
Defib  tomorrow. 

I  'jurned  back  to  Imbert's  house.  It  was 
near  1  a.m.,  Saturday,  May  1.  The  gate  was 
closed.  No  guards  were  visible  but  I  knew 
they  always  hid  behind  the  hedge  and  wall 
I  told  my  driver  to  stop  and  turned  on  the 
Inside  domellght  and  made  a  "pssst"  sound 
.\  guard  appeared-  I  told  him  who  I  was. 
Dubiously,  he  went  back  to  the  sentry  post 
.M  that  moment  a  string  of  shots  went  off 
behind  my  ear  I  dived  for  the  Boor,  began 
calling  out  to  the  guards  not  to  shoot,  that 
it  was  an  accident  I  waited,  expecting  Im- 
bert's guards  to  open  up  their  machlneguns 
They  did  not.     Mv  own  marine  guard  said. 


"I  was  trying  to  put  the  safety  on  and  my 
finger  slipped," 

Imbert  and  I  talked  more,  sitting  In  his 
dining  room  with  a  kerosene  lamp.  Once, 
heavy  automatic  fire  began  and  he.  who  had 
a.ssissinated  Trujlllo.  told  me  to  get  on  the 
floor.     We  crawled  to  another  room 

Back  at  the  chancellery.  Shiaudeman  said 
Colonel  Caamaiio  would  sign  the  cease-fire 
and  wanted  to  see  me  early  the  next  day 
It  mtist  have  been  about  3  ajn.  when  Am- 
bassador Bennett,  Shiaudeman,  and  I  went 
to  the  embassy  residence.  It  was  ailed  with 
employees  unable  to  go  home,  sleeping  every- 
where. The  Ambassador  and  I  slept  on  the 
floor. 

In  the  morning  we  began  an  elaborate 
charade,  arranging  to  see  Colonel  Caamano. 
We  called  him.  he  called  ua.  we  called  the 
papal  nuncio,  the  nuncio  called  us,  and  so 
on.  It  was  difficult.  Along  with  the  cease- 
fire, the  International  Zone  had  been  estab- 
lished to  safeguard  foreign  embassies  and 
the  lives  of  neutral  noncombatants.  The 
perimeter  of  the  zone  was  guarded  by  DJS. 
troops. 

CaamaAo  refused  to  leave  the  rebel  strong- 
hold In  the  southern  part  of  the  city  I 
would  have  to  go  to  him — cross  the  line  and 
leave  the  zone.  He  would  try  to  get  word 
to  his  snipers,  but  he  could  not  fully  guaran- 
tee my  safety.  Shiaudeman  and  I  met 
Caamaflo's  emissary  at  the  papal  nunclatura 
and  we  started  out  in  the  nuncio's  car.  its 
hood  covered  with  the  flag  of  the  Vatican, 
the  nuncio  himself  driving,  wearing  his  long 
white  robe  and  his  red  cap  *   •   •. 
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liam Sanders. 
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I  Paraguay » .  Alejandro  Magnet  <  Chile  i .  Ra- 
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Rodrlgo  J&come  ^t  <  Ecuador  i.  Juan  Bautlsta 
de  Lavalle  (Perui,  Rlcardo  A,  Mldence  (Hon- 
duras t  Enrique  Tejera  Paris  (Veneruelal, 
Jose  Antonio  BoniMa  .utiles  'Dominican  Re- 
public). HumlDerto  Calamnri  G.  (Panama). 
Raitl  Diez  de  Medina  (Bolivia).  Ricardo  M. 
Colomb*^  '  Argeiilin^) .  Carlos  Garcia  Bauer 
(Guatemala).  Rafael  de  la  Colina  (Mexico). 
Gonzalo  J.  Paolo  (Costa  Rica).  Emlllo  N 
Orlbe  (Uruguay).  Ellsworth  Bunker  (United 
States  I  Fern  D  Baguldy  (Haiti).  Ilmar 
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Also  present  at  the  meeting  was  Mr.  San- 
tiago Ortiz,  assistant  secretary  general  of 
the  meeting  of  consultation. 

Recording  secretary:  Jos*  P.  Martinez 

REPORT  OP   THE    COMMrTTEE 

The  President.  Your  Excellencies,  I  have 
the  honor  of  opening  the  4th  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  10th  meeting  of  consultation  of 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  which  has  been 
called  for  the  principal  purpose  of  receiving 
a  confidential  report  from  His  Excellency. 
Ambassador  Rlcardo  M,  Colombo.  Repre^ 
sentative  of  Argentina  and  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Conunlttec  that  went  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  which  has  prepared  a 
confidential  report.  Ambassador  Colombo 
addressed  the  following  note  to  me  today : 

"Your  Excellency.  I  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  to  you  the  first  rejlort  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  10th  meeting  of 
consultation  of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  member  states  of  the  Organization.  I 
respectfully  request  you  to  direct  that  this 
report  be  distributed  to  the  Special  Dele- 
gates to  this  Meeting  of  Consultation.  Ac- 
cept. Sir.  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration.    Rlcardo  M.  Colombo,  Ambassa- 


dor of  Argentine,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee." 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  express  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Ambassador  Rlcaido  M.  Colom'oo 
and  to  his  distinguished  colleagues  on  th(t 
Committee.  Their  Excellencies  Ambassador 
Ilmar  Penna  Marinho.  of  Brazil,  Amba.cs3. 
dor  Alfredo  Vftzquez  Carrlzosa,  of  Colombia 
Ambassador  Carlos  Garcia  Bauer,  of  Guate- 
mala, and  Ambassador  Prank  Morrlce.  o: 
Panama,  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  especially  of  all  of  their  colieaguei 
for  the  magnificent  and  efficient  work  they 
have  done  In  carrying  out  the  delicate  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  them  by  the  Meeting  w» 
have  followed  their  work  with  a  great  am: 
of  attention  and  interest,  and  feel  proud  of 
having  appointed  them:  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  Americas,  our  people  and  our  gov. 
ernments.  applaud  that  work,  and  this  Meet- 
ing expresses  its  appreciation  and  praise  for 
it-  In  accordance  with  the  Regulatlor.5. 
plenary  sessions  are  public.  When  I  spoke 
this  morning  with  our  colleague  Cholrtnan 
of  the  Committee,  it  seemed  to  me  appro- 
priate that  this  meeting  be  closed,  precisely 
because  the  report  to  be  presented  by  .tei- 
bassador  Colombo,  m  behalf  of  the  Commle- 
slon  of  which  he  is  Chairman.  Is,  precisely, 
of  a  confidential  nature.  Tills  decision  by 
the  Chair,  that  this  meeting  be  closed,  I  am 
sure  win  not  be  objected  to  by  the  Repre- 
sentatlve.*  I  am  happy  that  everyone  agrees 
that  this  meeting  should  be  closed.  This 
win  be  recorded  in  the  minutes.  I  recognize 
the  Ambassador  of  Argentina.  His  Excellency 
Rlcordo  Colombo,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee,  so  that  he  may  be  good  enough 
to  present  the  report  referred  to  In  the  note 
I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  this  morninj 
The  Amba.ssador  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CoLOM-Bo  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Ar- 
gentina). Thank  you  very  much.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  should  like  to  m.ike  clear,  before  be- 
ginning to  read  the  report,  that  it  begloa 
by  referring  to  the  very  time  of  our  arrival 
or  rather,  to  our  departure  from  Washington 
for  which  reason  we  do  not  record  here  the 
fact,  which  we  do  wish  to  point  out.  that  -it 
the  time  of  our  arrlvol.  and  in  compliance 
With  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS 
the  Secretary -General  of  the  Organization  o: 
American  States.  Dr  Mora,  was  already  there 
carrying  out  his  duties,  regarding  which  he 
will  g'.ve  his  own  report. 

I  Reads  the  first  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
m:tt(;e.t 

Mr.  Colombo  May  the  meeting  consider 
the  report  to  have  been  presented  in  behalf 
of  the  Committee  duly  appointed.  ThanU 
you  very  much.  Mr  President;  thank  you 
very  much,  gentlemen. 

The  Prestdent.  I  take  note  of  what  Am- 
bassador Colombo  has  Just  said,  and.  clearly 
we  have  been  most  pleased  with  thi  report 
Your  Excellencies  will  have  noticed  lu  fliw 
quality. 

Mr  GsBCtA  Bauer  ( the  Special  Delegate  o! 
Guatemala ) .  If  the  President  will  allow  me, 
I  should  like  to  recommend  to  all  the  Dele- 
gates that  they  take  the  following  note  witt 
respect  to  the  documents  that  contains  the 
report  of  the  committee  that  has  Just  been 
read,  and  has  also  Just  been  distributed,  par- 
don me  On  page  9  there  are  cert-aln  e^•('r^ 
that  were  made  In  transferring  the  text  to 
the  stencil.  In  the  last  line  on  that  page 
where  it  says  "guardia  de  pollcla  milltar. "  tb^ 
word  "mixta"  should  be  added,  so  that  it  »111 
say  "una  guardia  de  pollcla  milltar  mixta" 
On  page  12,  in  the  next  to  the  last  line  Iron; 
the  bottom,  where  It  says  "y  de  que  esta  mat:- 
tendria, '  it  should  say  "y  de  que  mantendni 


'  The  first  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
with  the  corrections  Indicated  below  by  the 
Special  Delegate  of  Guatemala  and  accepteo 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  tas 
been  published  as  Dociunent  47  of  the  meet- 
ing 
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li.-is  contactos."  On  page  13.  at  the  end  of  the 
second  paragraph,  it  Is  necessary  to  add  "En 
[^  iiltlnui  parte  de  la  entrevlsta  estuvo  pre- 
seiite  el  General  Wessin  y  Wessin  a  solicitud 
de  li  Comlslon"  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
.\tLd  on  page  26.  second  paragraph,  where  it 
iays  la  resolucion  del  30  de  abrll"  it  should 
be  "resolucibn  del  1."  de  mayo."  [These  cor- 
rections were  taken  Into  account  before  the 
English  text  of  the  d(x;ument  was  Issued.] 

nie  President.  The  Chairman  a.sks  the 
ciisungulshed  members  of  the  Committee 
dhether  they  accept  and  consider  Incorpo- 
r-ited  m  the  text  of  their  valuable  report  the 
-.DEervations  made  by  His  Excellency  the  Am- 
bassador of  Guatemala  The  Chairman  of 
the  Cc-mmlttee. 

The  Chairman  op  the  Committee.  I  fully 
i-.crept  them.  Mr.  President. 

rhc  President.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  re- 
ceive a  second  edition  of  this  report  contam- 
tng  precisely  the  amendments  already  ac- 
cepted by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Mr  Garcia  Bauer.  Mr.  President,  they  are 
not  things  to  accept,  but  rather  the  question 
Is  that  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  these 
points  were  omitted. 

The  President.  That  is  Just  what  I  was  re- 
lerrlng  to.  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  precisely  accepted  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  omitted  matter,  the  clarifying  of 
the  points.  He  has  accepted,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  In  behalf  of  all  its  members. 
that  the  observations  should  be  taken  into 
icctiunt  In  the  new  edition  that  Is  to  be  made 
i-.t  the  report.  In  other  words,  they  are  cor- 
rections of  form. 

Mr  Garcia  Baiter.  No.  Mr  President,  those 
ire  not  corrections  of  form,  they  are  omis- 
.sion.'i  made  In  copying  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President  Precisely,  the  Chair  was 
mlfiaken.  they  are  omissions  of  form,  pre- 
cisely Gentlemen  of  the  Special  Committee, 
the  report,  which  has  Just  been  read  by  your 
dlsUnguished  Chairman.  Ambassador  Rlcar- 
do M  Colombo,  of  Argentina,  reveals  a  Job 
iionc  that  the  Chair  would  describe  as  ex- 
'ii-oidi.iary.  very  worthy  of  the  sense  of 
reFponaiblilty  and  the  personal  capabilities 
or  the  distinguished  -Ambasj^adiu-B  who  make 
up  this  historic  Committee  ^  the  inter- 
.tmerlcan  system.  Being  extraordinary.  It  Is 
a  job  worthy  of  our  appreciation,  of  the 
sppreciation  of  this  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion aitd  of  those  of  us  who  are  honored  to 
cull  ourselves  colleagues  of  the  Ambassadors 
who  make  up  the  Special  Committee.  In 
iayine  this.  I  ani  honored  to  confirm  to  you 
what  I  said  to  His  Excellency  Ambassador 
Rlcardo  Colombo  in  the  message  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  address  to  him  today,  which 
reads ; 

The  Honorable  Rlcardo  M-  Colombo. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  I  am  pleased  to  express 
to  you  and  to  your  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  established  by  the  lOth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
tajrs  the  appreclotlon  of  the  Meeting  for  the 
prompt  and  interesting  information  Jur- 
mshed  in  your  two  messages  received  on 
May  3  and  4  The  Meeting  has  taken  note 
cf  the  messages  and  hopes  that  the  impor- 
tant 'asks  being  undertaken  with  such  dedi- 
cation and  efficiency  may  soon  be  completed 
»'lth  lull  success.  Accept.  Sir.  the  renewed 
aisurances  of  my  highest  consideration.  Se- 
iiUa-Sacasa.  President  of  the  10th  meeting." 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you 
regarding  a  communication  the  Chair  has  re- 
ceived from  His  Excellency  Emmanual 
Clnnzio.  Papal  Nunzio.  dean  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  accredited  to  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.     It  reads 

"Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa.  President  of  the 
Tenth  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
'j<  Foreign  Affairs" — this  communication  Is 
tinted  May  5 — "I  thank  you  with  deep  emo- 
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Tioii  for  message  Your  Exellency  sent  me  on 
behalf  of  Tenth  Meettng  of  Coosultatlon  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  sincere 
hopes  that  pro\^dentlal  assistance  by  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  quickly  begun 
m  Santo  Domingo  by  Secretary  General  Mora 
and  happily  assumed  by  Special  Committee 
of  worthy  members  headed  by  Ambassador 
Colombo  win  soon  achieve  for  the  beloved 
Dominican  nation  the  humanitarian  ideals 
of  peace  and  well-being  that  inspire  that 
high  and  noble  Institution."  It  is  signed 
by  Emmanual  Clarlzio.  Papal  Nunzio  of  His 
Holiness. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  naturally  this 
meeting  is  of  a  closed  nature,  which  indi- 
cates that,  at  the  proper  time,  a  public  ple- 
nary session  should  be  held,  in  order  publicly 
to  take  cognizance  once  again  of  the  text  of 
the  report  and  the  opinions  expressed  regard- 
ing it.  It  seems  logical  for  the  first  step  to  be 
to  obtain  the  second  edition,  as  I  call  It,  of 
this  report.  In  which  the  omitted  matter 
so  correctly  mentioned  by  our  colleague  from 
Guatemala  will  appear:  In  order  that  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation may  take  cognizance  of  the  report 
and  then  submit  Its  decision  on  it  to  the 
plenary.  TliU  is  what  the  Chair  has  to  re- 
port on  the  matter  for  the  present,  but 
naturally,  we  would  like  In  this  closed  meet- 
ing, in  the  private  atmosphere  in  which  we 
are  now.  to  hear  some  expression  by  some 
distinguished  Representative  on  the  text  of 
the  report  that  was  read  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee.  The 
representative  of  Mexico.  Ambassador  de  la 
CoUna,  has  asked  for  the  floor,  and  I  recog- 
nize him. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
Mexico).  First  of  all  I  wish  to  express,  or 
rather.  Join  in  the  comments  that  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  made  In  appreciation  and 
deep  recognition  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  we  took  the  liberty 
to  appoint,  in  recognition  of  not  only  this 
wonderful  report  they  have  presented  us.  but 
also  the  efforts  they  doubtlessly  have  made 
under  most  difficult  conditions  and  with 
great  efficiency  and  dignity.  Now  I  would 
like  to  k-uow,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  It 
would  be  possible  to  ask  some  questions, 
especially  since  we  are  meeting  In  executive 
session,  for  clearly  our  governments  surely 
are  going  to  want  to  know  the  very  learned 
opinion  of  our  distinguished  representatives 
regarding  some  aspects  touched  on  only  In- 
cidentally fn  this  most  Interesting  report. 
with  the  reservation,  naturally,  that  perhaps 
lu  a  later  session,  also  secret,  we  could  elabo- 
rate on  some  other  aspects  that,  for  the 
moment,  escape  ua.  Would  that  be  possible, 
Mr.  President? 

The  President.  I  believe  the  question  Is 
very  important.  The  President  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  question  put  by  the 
Ambassador  ol  the  Republic  of  Mexico  re- 
garding our  taking  advantage  of  this  execu- 
tive session  to  ask  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee some  questions. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  ask  for  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President.  You  have  the  floor,  Mr. 
Ambassador. 

Mr  Colombo.  The  Committee  is  ready  to 
answer.  Insofar  as  It  can.  any  questions  the 
representatives  of  the  sister  republics  of  the 
Americas  wish  to  ask  Its  members- 

The  President  Very  well.  Is  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Mexico  satisfied?  You  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA.  Thahk  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. For  the  time  being  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  possible,  after  having 
listened  closely  to  everything  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Represent^itJve  of  Ar- 
gentina, ha*  told  us  I  have  the  perhaps 
mistaken  impression  from  the  technique  as 
well  as  from  the  quick  reading  I  was  giving 
this  document  we  Just  corrected,  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  certain  consensus  be- 


tween the  opposing  sides  as  to  the  possible 
elimination  of  the  generals.  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken,  but  It  seems  to  follow  from  that 
reading  and  from  this  idea  that  on  both  sides 
the  colonels  were  more  or  less  disposed  to 
create,  let  us  say.  a  high  conamand,  other 
than  the  one  that  has  remained  thus  far. 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
you  gentlemen  to  elaborate  on  this,  or 
whether  you  simply  have  no  Idea  on  the 
matter. 

The  President.  Would  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  like  to  respond  to  the  con- 
cern of  the  Representative  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  Colombo.  With  great  pleasure  As  the 
report  states.  Mr.  President,  the  request  to 
exclude  the  seven  military  men.  whose  names 
I  have  read  In  the  Committee's  report,  was  a 
complaint  by  the  junta  led  by  Colonel  Ca- 
amafio  and  transmitted  by  the  Committee  to 
the  mllitarj*  Junta  led  by  Colonel  Benolt. 
The  Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  furthermore,  is 
clearly  written,  and  the  stamped  signatures 
of  the  parties  ratifying  It  are  affixed  I  be- 
lieve I  have  responded  to  the  concern  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  DE  la  Colina.  Another  point  now.  if 
I  may. 

The  President.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA  I  would  Ukc  to  know,  if 
this  is  also  possible,  whether  the  distin- 
guished representatives  could  give  us  their 
impressions  regarding  the  degree  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  in  the  rebel  or  constitu- 
tional forces,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them.  For  example,  there  was  the  reference 
to  this  Frenchman  •  •  •  who  came  from 
Indochina,  and  who  trains  frog  men  •  •  • 
etc.:  perhaps  there  is  some  thought  that  this 
person  might  have  close  ties,  for  example, 
with  other  Communists;  or  do  they  have  the 
Impression  at  least  that,  in  the  high  com- 
mand of  that  group,  the  rebel  group,  there 
Is  now  definite  and  filgnificant  Communist 
leadership-  Thank  you.  Mr.  President- 
Mr.  Colombo.  As  for  my.self ,  I  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  not  as  Chairman,  have  no 
object '.on  to  answering  the  question  by  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico,  but  as  a  matter  of 
procedure  for  answers,  I  wish  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Chairman  to  speak  in 
general  term^  in  order  not  to  deny  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee  their 
legitimate  right  to  answer  as  members  of  the 
Committee,  which  we  all  are;  that  is,  I  would 
not  want  to  be  monopolizing  the  answers  be- 
cause, without  prejudice  to  a  given  answer 
we  ca-n  give  another  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  give  the  reply 
that,  in  his  Judgment,  should  be  given. 
Thus.  In  order  to  respect  fair  treatment  and 
not  find  myself  In  the  middle  of  the  violent 
and  Inelegant  position  of  monopolizing  the 
answers — and  I  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee whether  some  of  them  want  to  an- 
swer, then  I  ask  you  to  give  the  floor  first 
to  Ambassador  Vazquez  Carrlzosa.  of  Colom- 
bia. 

The  President  The  .Mnbassador  of  Colom- 
bia, members  of  the  Special  Committee,  will 
answer  the  question  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico, 

Mr.  Carrizosa  ithe  Special  Delegate  of 
Colombia  I.  Mr  President,  the  Representa- 
tive  of    Mexico   asks   what    the    opinion    is. 

I  will  Stat*  mine  because  I  am  not  going 
to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  as 
to  the  degree  of  Communist  infiltration  on 
both  sides.  Of  course  the  question  must 
refer  to  the  command  or  =ector  led  by  Colonel 
FYancisco  Caamano.  because  I  do  not  think 
it  refers  to  any  Communist  leanings  by  Gen- 
eral Wessin  y  Wessin.  Colonel  Saladln  or 
any  of  his  colleagues.  With  regard  to  the 
sector  led  by  Colonel  Francisco  Caamafto, 
many  diplomats  accredited  m  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  I  can  include  my  country's 
diplomatic  representative,  feel  that,  If  not 
Coi  Francisco  Caamafio.  whom  I  do  not 
know  to  be  personally  a  Communist,  there 
are    Indeed    numerous    persons    on    his   aide 
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thnt.  If  they  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  are  actively  in  lavor  of  Fidel 
Cti.itro's  system  oj  government  or  political 
purposes  There  Is  such  a  tendency  In  the 
opinion  of  many  diplomats  I  spoke  to.  and 
I  do  not  mention  other  countries  in  order 
not  to  commit  countries  represented  here 
■rtiey  are  firmly  convinced  that  on  that  aide 
tuere  are  many  persons,  I  do  not  say  members 
registered  In  an  ofBclally  organized  Com- 
munist Party  but  persoru  who  do  have  lean- 
ings toward  a  well-Known  trend  la  prevalent 
in  Cuba 

\tr  DE  i.»  Colin*  Thantc  you  Mr  Ambas- 
.-ador 

The  Pbesidekt  Does  any  member  of  the 
ttimmlttee  wish  to  add  to  the  answer  re- 
quested by  the  Representative  of  Mexico' 
Is  the  Representative  of  Mexico  now  satisfied 
with  the  Information  given  to  him?  The 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala. 

Mr.  Colombo.  If  the  President  will  allow 
me.  I  do  not  Know  what  sv.-itcm  the  President 
rvfy  have  to  gage  the  kind  of  questions. 

The  President.  Well,  your  Excellency  said 
!hat  he  wanted  his  colleagues  to  participate 
in  the  answers  In  their,  let  us  say.  personal 
status,  m  order  to  distribute  the  tasK  of 
..nswerlng,  and,  naturally,  the  President  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  your  Excellency  had  In- 
•.Ited  hLs  coUengue  from  Colombia  to  answer 
the  question  put  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico.  I,  by  way  of  courtesy,  am  asking 
vour  Excellency  whether  any  other  col- 
leagues would  like  to  express  their  opinions 
on  the  some  question  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  asked  I  request  your  Excellency  to 
tei:  me  whether  any  other  ol  his  colleagues 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions 

Mr  Colombo,  I  am  going  to  add  very  little, 
of  course,  to  what  the  Ambassador  of  Co- 
lombia, with  his  accustomed  brilliance,  has 
Just  said,  by  saying  that  this  report,  afllrmcd 
by  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Is  public  and  well  known 
to  anv  one  who  cares  to  make  Inquiry.     But 
despite  the  respect  that  1  owe  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish  this   m   precise  terms — for  I  was   con- 
cerned as  much  as  was  the  Ambassador  with 
being  able  to  verify  this  question — I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  source;  and  we  spoke  with  the 
different  men  who  were  In  this  rebel  group- 
ing and.  a  notable  thing,  from  the  head  of 
the   revolution.   Colonel  Caamafto.   to   some 
one  known   as   Minister   of  the   Presidency, 
they  recognized  that  they  were  their  great 
problem,  they  explained  to  a  certain  extent 
briefly    the    process    of    the    history    of    the 
Dominican   Republic,   they   confessed   to  us 
how  gradually  a   number  of  elements  were 
being   incorporated   with    them   whom   they 
cilled  Communists,  and  ihat  their  problem 
was  to  avoid  Infiltration  for  the  purpose  of 
springing    a    surprise    and    seizing    control, 
Thev    said    this    clearly,    and    even    at    one 
point— I   In   the  sometime  difficult   ta.'ik   of 
dividing    this    formal    nomination    of    the 
chairmanship   In   which    there   Is    no   ment 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  else,  because 
perhaps  In  the  other  four  members  there  Is 
much  talent  for  doing  what  the  Chairman 
did — I    spoke    with    Colonel    Caamafto    and 
asKed  him  In  a  friendly  way  whether  he  hon- 
estly believed  that  such  infiltration  existed. 
He  confirmed  this  to  me,  but  he  gave  me  the 
impression  that  he  had  the  courage  to  face 
!t.     He  said  to  me;   "They  are  not  going  to 
grab  the  movement,  and  my  concern  Is  that 
m  their  losing  the  possllbllty  of  control,  they 
have  stayed  behind  the  snipers,  today  there 
■ue  those  th.-it  do  not  wish  a  solution  for  the 
Dominican   Republic,"   and   already   he   put 
The   political   label    on   a   good   part   of    the 
srapers  on    Ijotli  sides.     It   should   be   said. 
Mr.  Ambassador,   that  you  will  understand 
the  extent  of  responsibility  of  the  answers 
and  the  depth  of  the  questions,  and  I  would 
ilKe  to  satisfy  your  own  concern;  but  I  have 
fulfilled  with  loyalty  by  reporting  the  con- 


versation to  you  objectively,  telling  you  that 
I  believe  that  those  who  have  the  answer  to 
this  question  Is  to  be  found  among  the  ac- 
tors, the  protagonists  of  this  hour  who  are 
living  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  This  Is 
what  I  wanted  to  say  now  Mr,  Chairman. 
The  President  Very  well,  Mr,  Ambassador. 
Mr.  DE  L.^  CourcA.  Mr,  Ambassador  of  Co- 
lombia. I  greatly  value  this  reply;  I  wanted 
both,  but  naturally  with  reference  to  the 
reply  whereby  you  explain  one  more  aspect. 
Many  thanks,   Mr.   .Embassador. 

The  President  Would  the  Ambassador  of 
Guatemala  like  to  say  something  on  the 
question  put  bv  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico! 
Mr.  DABrtA  BAtTFR  (the  Special  Delegate 
of  Guatemala  I .  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  mo- 
ment, no;  certainly  this  point  was  discussed 
in  the  Committee;  the  Committee  also  had 
B  series  of  things,  and  since  there  Is  not  yet 
any  criterion  of  the  Committee,  I  do  not  for 
the  moment  wish  to  present  any  viewpoint. 
The  President,  The  Ambassador  of  Bra- 
zil, 

Mr,  Penna  Marinho  (the  Special  Delegate 
of  Brazil  1.     Mr    President,  I  should  like  to 
corroborate  the  statements  made  by  my  col- 
leagues from  Colombia  and  Argentina,  and 
add  one   more  aspect   that  I  believe  could 
help  to  clarify  the  approach  that  could  be 
given  to  the  problem     I  should  like  to  add. 
gentlemen,  that  with  the  complete  collapse 
of  public  authority— since  neither  the  forces 
of  the  Government  Junta   of  Benolt.  San- 
tana.  and  Saladln  nor  those  of  Colonel  Caa- 
mafio  were  In  control  of  the  situation- — the 
Domimcan  state  practically  disappeared  as 
ii    Juridlcal-polltlcil   entity,   and    the   coun- 
try became  a  sort  of  no  man's  land.     The 
arsenal  had  been  given  to  the  people  and  an 
entire  disoriented  population  of  adolescents 
and  fanatics  was  taking  up  modern   auto- 
matic arms.  In  a  state  of  excitation  that  was 
further  excerbated  by  constant  radio  broad- 
casts of  a  clearly  subversive  character.    Nei- 
ther do  I  believe  that  I  am,  nor  does  any  of 
the  members  of  this  Committee  believe  that 
he  Is,  In  a  position  to  state  with  assurance 
that    the    movement    of    Colonel    Caamafio. 
Inspired  by  the  truly  popular  figure  of  for- 
mer President  Bosch,  Is  a  clearly  Communist 
movement     But  one  fact  Is  certain;  in  view 
of  the  real  anarchy  In  which  the  country 
has   been   engulfed    for  several   days,   espe- 
cially the  capital  city,  where  btinds  of  snip- 
ers have  been  sacking  and  killing  and  obey- 
ing no  one,  any  organized  group  that  landed 
on  the  Island  could  dominate  the  situation, 
For    that    reason,    and    our    understanding 
coincides  with  that  of  a  majority  of  the  dep- 
ositions  of   the    chiefs   of   diplomatic    mis- 
sions accredited   there,  all  of   the  members 
of  the  Committee  agree  In  admitting  that 
the  Caamo;iio  movement,  fortunately   truly 
democratic  in  its  origins,  since  none  of  us 
sincerely  believes  that  Caamafio  Is  a  Com- 
munist,  could  be  rapidly  converted  Into   a 
Communist  Insurrection;  above  all  It  Is  seen 
to  be  heading  toward  becoming  a  govern- 
ment of  that  kind,  susceptible  of  obtaining 
the  support  and  the  assistance  of  the  great 
Marxist-Leninist     powers.      Therefore,     Mr, 
President,  we  do  not  believe  that  Colonel 
Ciamafio  and  his  closest  advisers  are  Com- 
munists,   Meanwhile,  as  the  entire  Caamafio 
movement  reau  upon  a  truly  popular  basis, 
by  certain  areas  escaping  from  the  control 
of  that  democratic  group  of  leaders  It  would 
be  quite  possible  for  that  movement  to  be 
diverted  from  Its  real  origins  and  to  follow 
the    oblique   plan   of   popular-based    move- 
ments,  which   can   be  easily   controlled  by 
clever  agents  and  experts  In  the  art  of  trans- 
forming democratic  popular  movements  Into 
Marxist-Leninist    revolutions.      Thank    you, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President  The  Representative  of 
Ecuador.  Ambassador  Jacome.  has  requested 
the  floor 

Mr,  Jacome  ( the  Special  Delegate  of  Ecua- 
dor) ,  I  wish  to  adhere  with  all  sincerity  and 


warmth  of  the  words  of  the  Representative  oI 
Mexico,  praising  the  selflessness  and  the  ar. 
duous  work  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  sacrihce 
with  which  the  Committee  performed  its 
functions,  and  for  having  succeeded,  by  the 
time  of  Its  departure,  in  leaving  a  somewha- 
more  favorable  situation  than  the  one  n 
round  upon  arrival.  Now  that  we  are  asking 
for  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  col- 
leagues  on  the  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
know  If  they  have  any  Impression  as  to  ,i 
formula,  or  If  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  two  factions  to  bring  about  peace  by 
transforming  the  cease-fire,  the  truce.  Into  ,i 
peace  that  will  permit  the  political  organizs. 
tlon  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  nat- 
ural process  that  should  be  followed  In  ordtr 
to  have  a  constitutionally  stable  system?  It 
has  been  gratifying  to  hear  this  opinion,  a; 
least  on  one  side,  that  the  so-called  constitu- 
tional government  of  Colonel  Caamafio  Is  cer- 
tain that  It  can  at  a  given  moment  control 
and  capture  the  infiltrators  that  are  deter- 
mined to  block  peace,  and.  In  order  to  loke 
advantage  of  that  situation,  to  continue  the 
choos  that  has  prevailed  In  Santo  Domingo 
up  to  now.  But  If  that  command  hopes  to 
keep  and  la  confident  that  It  can  keep  ro„- 
trol  It  la  natural  that  whatever  the  commur.d 
thinks  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  f-.r- 
mula  for  stable  peace  through  an  under- 
standing with  the  others— the  present  ene- 
mies— would  be  very  u.seful  and  constructive 
to  know  because  we  would  then,  with  a  littie 
tenacity,  through  friendly,  fraternal  medis^ 
tlon,  have  a  favorable  prospect  of  arriving 
within  a  reasonably  short  time,  at  an  under- 
standing between  the  two  combatants.  Tins 
would  be  the  best  guarantee  that  the  Ameri- 
cas, as  well  as  the  Dominican  Republic,  could 
have  that  those  Infiltrators  and  those  ele- 
ments that  wish  the  chaos  to  continue, 
would  be  eliminated  and  hence  definitely 
neutralized, 

I  would  like  to  know  what  opinion  the 
Committee  formed,  after  It  succeeded  In  talk- 
ing with  the  parties  In  conflict,  what  Impres- 
sion does  It  have  of  the  opinion  or  of  the 
formulas  or  of  the  hopes  they  have  regarding 
a  final  agreement  that  may  retvirn  the  sini,i- 
tion  to  normal? 

The  President.  Would  the  Committee  like 
to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Ecuador?  One  of  the  coUoseties 
on  the  Committee;  the  Chairman,  Ambassa- 
dor Gorcia  Bjuer,  Ambassador  VSzquez 
Carrizosa,  Ambassador  Penna  Marinho.  the 
Chairman  of  th-  Committee,  Ambassador 
Colombo.  In  his  enpoclty  as  Representative 
of  Argentina? 

Mr.  Colombo.  Perhaps  lhl.i  Is  the  question 
that  I  shall  answer  with  the  greatest  Ameri- 
canist feeling.  Mt.  Chairman  I  cannot  deny, 
Mr  AmbR."sador,  gentlemen,  that  I  also,  lilie 
the  ,Embnsisador  of  Mexico,  have  confessed  to 
him  that  I  shared  and  still  share  the  concern 
expressed  In  his  question  and  that,  perhaps, 
it  was  the  question  that  caused  me  the  gre-i- 
est  concern.  The  most  urgent  problem  when 
we  left  was  not  to  find  ideological  banners 
distinguishing  the  parties,  taut  to  put  nn 
end  to  the  conflict  that  was  alrcAdy  becom- 
ing bloody  and  that  could  become  a  h'.ood 
bath  in  the  Americas.  We  tolked  with  the 
two  parties  and  believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  at  first  had  the  feeling  that  law  was  dead; 
It  was  chaos  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
We  all  shared  It— all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  military  advisers,  the  General 
Secretariat,  our  civilian  advisers — and  when 
we  arrived  we  found  chaos,  such  as  we  hart 
never  seen  or  even  Imagined.  1  felt  that  law 
did  not  exist  and  we  all  thought  there  «^5 
little  hope  that  they  wanted  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  would  be  feasible,  despite  the  moral 
authority  that  we  represented.  We  were  only 
a  very  few.  as  men.  as  Individuals  but 
we  bore  the  weight  of  the  historic  tradul'i'!! 
of  the  system  whose  75th  anniversary  wf 
celebrated,  and  this  Inspired  all  the  nietn- 
bers  of  the  Committee     Prom  the  first  man 
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ol  the  rebel  band  with  whom  we  epoke.  Colo- 
nel Cnjmailo.  to  the  first  man  with  whom 
we  spoke  from  the  Command  of  the  Military 
Junta,  Colonel  Benolt,  we  found  that  they 
were  both  weary  of  the  conflict  that  dark- 
ened the  Americas,  We  found  In  both  of 
them  a  desire  to  achieve  peace  that  was  equal 
to  ours. 

It  would  be  untrue.  Mr,  President.  If  I  were 
to  say  that  1  found  the  wish  to  continue  the 
Bght  at  this  stage  of  the  tragedy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  There  wos  a  longing 
tor  peace  and  we  were  caught  In  the  enthusi- 
asm to  achieve  It,  But  we  were  completely 
surprised,  Mr,  Ambassador,  by  something 
more  important  than  this  objective  which  Is 
essentially  what  we  all  desire;  the  two  parties 
s_id  that  the  solution  lay  In  the  Inter- 
.Amerlcan  system.  Nobody  assumed  the  right 
to  Impose  peace  because — and  let  there  be  no 
Ttiisunderstandlng — the  side  that  wishes  to 
triumph  In  Santo  Domingo  Is  stabbing  the 
sister  Republic.  Both  tactions  understood 
the  intensity  of  the  tragedy  that  was  unfold- 
in?  in  Siinto  Domingo;  both  placed  their 
£2ith  in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

During  the  course  of  conversations,  when 
all  members  of  the  Committee  asked  them  if 
they  would  be  faithful  to  remaining  within 
the  system,  they  answered  yes;  with  all  their 
futh.  But  It  was  more  than  that,  Mr,  Am- 
Mssador:  It  was  what  Colonel  Caamnno  said, 
Tjluntarlly,  A  newsman  asked  him,  "If  your 
cause  was  denounced  in  the  United  Nations, 
*hflt  would  you  do?"  ."^nd  he  confessed  to  us 
tliat  he  answered  that  he  would  In  no  way 
accept  that  channel  because  he  was  within 
the  system  and  the  answer  had  to  be  found 
within  the  system  For  that  reason  he  was 
iiappy  to  see  the  Committee  sent  by  the  OAS 
HP  placed  his  faith  In  the  Organization  of 
'ican  States  to  And  the  solution.  And 
•.  we  spoke  with  Colonel  Benolt  he  gave 
r.e  same  affirmation:  his  faith  Is  In  the 
system. 

I  believe  that  In  the  midst  of  the  agony  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  this  system  that 
among  ourselves  w.e  have  talked  so  much  of 
strengthening  was  more  alive  than  ever  and 
lu  an  hour  of  testing.  In  the  midst  ol  a 
itruggle  more  fierce  than  any  I  remember 
trtthln  the  system.  I  could  see  that  both  sides 
lelt  this  to  be  the  only  possible  solution  that 
ixiuld  maintain  peace  In  the  Americas.  Both 
took  into  account  the  possibility  that  it  was 
being  compromised:  they  knew  that  the 
peace  of  the  hemisphere  might  be  endan- 
gered If  the  conflict  wasn't  soon  stjpped. 
Tins,  Mr,  Ambassador.  Is  what  I  can  tell  you. 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  I  look  to  the 
system  for  the  solution  Just  as  all  of  us  are 
going  to  look,  and  you  will  see  that  the  sys- 
tem will  And  that  solution. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of 
Guatemala  will  contribute  to  the  answer 
that  the  Representative  of  Ecuador  has  re- 
quested, 

Mr,  GarcIa  Bauer,  Mr,  President.  I  wish 
to  add  a  few  words  to  what  the  Ambassador 
of  Argentina  has  said.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tina  asked  by  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador. 
I  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  as  Am- 
bassador of  Guatemala,  confirm  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina, 
as  to  the  faith  that  the  Inter-.lroerlcan  sys- 
tem can  help  In  solving  the  problem  that,  so 
unfortunately.  Is  faced  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  today.  Obviously,  that  country  Is 
weary  of  struggle  and  would  like  to  arrive 
St  some  solution,  I.  at  least,  found  that 
there  certainly  Is  a  basic  desire  to  reach  an 
'Jnderstanding  between  the  parties  and  over- 
come present  difficulties.  We  were  sur- 
.arised.  for  example,  when  we  began  conver- 
'itlons  with  the  Rebel  Commander,  that  a 
wlonel  was  present  who  was  a  liaison  officer 
between  the  Military  Junta  of  San  Isldro  and 
:he  Papal  Nuncio.  And  the  manner  In 
Which  he  was  treated,  by  Colonel  Caamafio 
M  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Rebel 
Command,  surprised  us  because  he  was  in  a 
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group  completely  opposed  to  the  one  he  rep- 
resented. We  did  not  see  the  hatred  that 
might  have  been  expected  In  such  circum- 
stances. We  can  bear  witness,  therefore,  to 
that  deference,  to  the  treatment  that  wae 
shown.  Also  the  Rebel  Commander  offered 
to  the  Committee  Itself  to  deliver  about  500 
prisoners  so  that  It  might  take  charge  at 
them;  that  is,  acte  such  as  these  indicate 
how  they  wish  to  end  this  situation  that  U 
dividing  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic; from  these  acts,  and  from,  others  that  we 
have  seen.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
at  bottom  there  is  a  desire,  a  keen  desire  to 
reach  an  understanding.  The  question  la  to 
find  the  formula  for  making  this  under- 
standing a  reality. 

The  Pkesident.  Other  representatives  have 
asked  to  speak.  I  ask  the  members  of  the 
Committee  If  any  of  them  wishes  to  Join  in 
the  reply  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Bep- 
resentatlve  of  Ecuador.  The  Representative 
of  Ecuador. 

Mr  JAcoME.  Yes.  thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  Infinitely  grateful  for  this  reply 
which  is  truly  promising  because  It  hajs  con- 
firmed tile  suspicion  that  every  human  be- 
ing hits  who  knows  the  tragedy  of  a  civil  war; 
that  those  persons  who  have  stained  their 
country  with  blood  and  caused  so  many 
deaths,  who  have  seen  so  much  suffering  and 
caused  so  much  suffering,  would  now  have 
reached  the  moment  of  longing  for  peace 
and  perhaps  each  of  them  feeling  remorse  for 
the  sufferings  and  the  misfortunes  they  have 
caused.  This  is  an  eminently  human  re- 
action that  we  all  know.  But  I  am  equally 
satisfied  to  hear  that  both  parties  rest  their 
faith  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  but  I 
have  now  seen  a  report,  a  report  concerning 
the  statements  made  by  Colonel  Caamano 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  not  accept  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Force  established  by  the  last 
resolution  of  this  Meeting  of  Consultation. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  also  seems  that 
Colonel  Caamano  and  his  partisans  have  not 
accepted  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  in  Santo  Domlngo- 
Heiice.  would  not  perhaps  Colonel  Caamafto. 
and  In  the  end  nil  Dominicans,  whatever 
their  Ideologies  and  whatever  the  barricade 
on  which  they  have  stood,  prefer  a  mission 
of  pence  to  a  mission  of  guns?  We  might 
think  of  a  permanent  peace  mission  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Suites,  which 
would  receive  the  same  impressions  but 
which  would  be  seeking  a  concrete  formula 
to  bring  those  piirtles  togeti"ier  who  wish  to 
reach  an  understanding  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  not  feeling  pressured  by  arms 
or  not  having  the  inward  suspicion  that 
those  arms  are  playing  the  game  of  their  ad- 
versaries. I  should  like  and  I  venture  to  put 
this  question  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  beg  your  pardon,  as  tired  and 
fatigued  as  you  all  must  be,  for  still  abusing 
your  time  with  these  questions.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  said  something,  a  little 
circumstantially,  in  replying  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  regard- 
ing this  concern  that  troubles  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Ecuador.  Here  is  the  most  Im- 
portant Instance  for  telling  the  whole  truth, 
not  part  of  it.  And  I  am  going  to  tell  how 
I  sfiw  it.  The  effort — I  said — is  mutu.il  and 
so  Is  the  desire  to  attain  peace.  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, but  it  is  not  that  I  suspect  but  that 
I  am  certain  that  the  two  sides  in  the  strug- 
gle are  not  controlling  their  movement,  be- 
cause the  cease-fire  was  accepted  by  the 
fighting  groups;  but  an  uncontrollable  In- 
gredient conspired  against  the  carrying  out 
of  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo,  an  element 
that  history  shows  does  not  find  a  solution 
by  peaceful  means  and  that  grows  larger 
whenever  attempts  at  reaching  peace  are 
made,  because  what  will  happen,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  what  happened  to  us.  in  parley- 
ing for  peace,  with  an  absolute  cease-fire 
by   the  commands   so  as   to   talk  with  the 


peace  mission,  but  we  had  to  parley  for 
2'2  hours  under  incessant  machlnegun 
and  rifle  fire.  Who  did  that?  Colonel 
Caamano"*     I  think  not.  categorically,  no. 

It  is  the  sniper  ingredient,  because  in  a 
town  where  arms  are  handed  out  to  civilians, 
there  can  be  only  two  forms  of  control :  either 
when  the  ctvlUans  lay  down  their  arms  and 
surrender  them  willingly,  or  when  this  is 
achieved  by  a  force  superior  to  the  civilian 
force.  Let  all  of  you  ponder  the  difficult 
task  of  imagining  a  peace  attempt.  In  which 
we  again  have  tiie  stgnatiires  of  the  two 
parties,  we  have  the  security  zone,  and  the 
incident  is  being  provoked  a*  a  factor  break- 
ing out  into  a  tremendous  catastrophe.  I 
honestly  confess  that  until  now  I  coiild  not 
explain  how  something  much  worse  did  not 
occur.  The  provocation  of  the  snipt-rs  le 
constant.  There  are  among  them,  no  doubt, 
the  two  classes  of  snipers  that  there  are  In 
such  events:  those  who  grab  a  gun  and  con- 
tinue using  it  with  a  resentment  that  no 
reafioning  will  lead  them  to  lay  it  down,  and 
those  who  contmue  using  it  with  the  resent- 
ment of  oue  who  cannot  control  the  revolt- 
That  Is,  these  are  factors  that  cannot  be 
controlled  by  a  mission  no  matter  what  flag 
of  peace  it  carries. 

The  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  will 
not  achieve  peace  until  it  can  be  Imposed  In 
a  cUmaTe  where  conditions  in  a  peaceful 
Santo  Domingo  exist  for  the  recovery  of  In- 
stitutional normality  in  the  country.  Sin- 
cerely. Mr  Ambassador,  in  the  choice  that 
you  have  given  me  I  sacrifice  my  wish — 
which  ts  equal  to  yours — to  a  realistic  con- 
cept that  one  can  only  appreciate,  unfortu- 
nately, by  having  been  there.  We  wished, 
and  we  five  Ambassadors  who  were  on  the 
mission  mentioned  it  many  times  to  one  an- 
other, that  all  of  you  could  have  been  there, 
that  not  one  had  been  missing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, That  you  could  have  been  at  the  scene 
of  events  to  see  what  we  were  seeing.  In 
the  tremendous  confusion,  in  which  it  ts  diffi- 
cult to  find  ihe  thread  that  would  open  the 
knot  we  were  trying  to  untie,  where  there  ts 
political  and  military  confusion,  economic 
disaster,  confused  people,  general  anguish, 
no  one  can  find  the  ingredient  for  guidance. 
I  believe.  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  It  is  urgent 
to  seek  peace  in  the  Domiulcan  Republic 
and  to  tarry  as  little  as  possible  In  discussion, 
because  every  hour  of  discussion  is  an  hour 
you  give  to  someone  who.  with  good  or  evil 
intentions,  could  still  puU  the  trigger  that 
would  prevent  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo 
from  being  fulfilled  This  Is  my  personal  im- 
pression. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of 
Ecuador  has  nothing  more  that  he  wants 
to  say  I  recognize  the  Representative  of 
Uruguay.  Ambassador  Emilio  Oribe. 

Mr.  ORtBE  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Uru- 
guay). Mr.  President,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
adopt  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sadors who  have  spoken  before  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Committee  on  its  work  and 
expressing  the  admiration  of  my  delegation 
for  the  way  m  which  they  have  performed 
this  first  part  of  their  task.  And  so,  our 
warmest  congratulations  to  all  of  them. 
Since  it  is  late,  Mr,  President.  I  would  like  to 
confine  myself  to  some  very  specific  ques- 
tions. The  first  of  the  questions  is  as  fol- 
lows: for  this  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  be 
competent  to  take  measures  to  bring  peace 
and  to  carry  forward  the  work  begun,  it  is 
necessary,  above  all,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
Delegation,  to  ascertain  whether  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  .'iltuatlon 
that  can  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  hemisphere.  This  is  the  requirement  of 
Article  19  of  the  Charter  for  carrying  out  col- 
lective action  in  matters  that  normally  are 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
states.  As  is  known.  Article  19  states:  "Meas- 
ures adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  sectu'lty  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  do  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
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principles  set  forth  In  Articles  15  and  17.  " 
which  are  those  that  refer  to  noninterven- 
tion. Hence  my  Delegation  believes  that  a 
pronouncement  must  be  made  by  this  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  to  the  effect  that  the 
events  In  the  Dominican  Republic  constitute 
3  situation  that  endangers  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  hemisphere.  Departing  from 
that  basis.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Commit- 
tee if  It  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this  15  the 
case,  that  is  to  say.  that  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  constitutes  a  threat  to 
trie  peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere'' 
That  is  the  first  question. 

The  second  question  Is  as  follows,  Mr. 
President:  the  first  part  of  the  task  with 
which  the  Committee  was  entrusted  has  been 
carried  out,  .ind  we  all  congratulate  them. 
We  have  received  a  very  complete  report, 
which  will  be  studied  by  the  delegMlons  and 
the  foreign  ministries.  There  remains,  then 
the  second  part  of  the  Committee's  tasK. 
under  the  letter  b,  which  reads  as  follows: 
•to  carry  out  an  Investigation  of  all  aspects 
of  the  situation  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
that  led  to  the  convocation  of  this  Meeting." 
N.iturally,  my  Delegation  understands  very 
well  that  this  cannot  be  done  In  one  after- 
ni»n  or  one  day  However.  1  should  lilte  to 
Rsk  simply  it  the  Committee  believes  that 
there  is  sufBcient  evidence  to  Issue  a  report 
on  this  point  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time''  ThanK  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Pbesioent.  One  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  would  lllte  to 
refer  to  the  first  question  put  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Uruguay.  Ambassador  Vasquez 
Carrlzoia,  Representative  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  VAsorra  C*RKI^os.^  (the  Special 
Delegate  of  Colombia  i .  Thank  ^-ou.  Mr. 
Ch:ilrman.  The  first  questions  Is  this:  Is 
the  situation  such  that  It  can  endanger 
peace  and  security?  My  reply  Is  yes.  Yes. 
there  is  n  situation  that  endangers  the  pence 
and  security  The  reasons  ore  very  ciear.  A 
disturbance  tar  even  »  gueniUa  action  in  a 
member  .^itatc  where  the  elements  of  ortler 
and  constituted  authorities  exist  is  not  the 
same  as  In  a  state  where  the  absence  of  the 
state  Is  noted,  evaluated,  and  recorded. 
What  is  to  be  dune,  Mr.  Delegate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sta'te?  What  does  the  system 
do  when  the  state  dews  not  exist?  What 
happens  when  bUxid  Is  running  In  the 
streets?  What  happens,  Mr  Delegate,  when 
an  .American  country— and  I  am  going  to 
speak  quite  frankly  so  that  you  may  think 
about  this  with  all  the  perspicacity  we  know 
you  to  have — Is.  under  these  conditions,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cuba''  Do  we  sit  on 
the  balcony  to  watch  the  end  of  the  tragedy? 
Do  we  all  sit  down  as  if  we  were  at  a  bull- 
fight waiting  for  the  crew  to  come?  What 
are  we  to  do,  Mr.  Delegate"  We  are  In  a 
struggle  against  Intern.illonal  communism; 
and  we  are  In  a  world.  Mr  Delegate.  In  which 
America  is  not  even  separated  from  the  other 
continents  even  by  the  ocean  We  form  part 
of  the  world,  and  we  form  port  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  In  the  world  The  Dominican 
Republic,  like  i-.ny  other  country  m  the 
.\merlcas.  is  a  part  of  the  system,  and  It  Is 
the  system  that  will  suffer  from  the  l.-ick  of 
a  head  of  state  in  any  of  its  members  The 
matter  and  the  problem  cannot  be  expressed 
in  Juridical  terms,  in  hermeneutics.  needed 
to  fit  an  act  into  a  lawyer's  criterion  The 
problem  is  one  of  deep  political  meaning,  of 
profound  significance,  of  hemisphere  Impor- 
tance much  more  serious  than  any  of  the 
other  American  revolutions  could  be 

There  have  been  many  revolutions  in 
America  There  have  been  revolutions  in  my 
countrv:  there  have  been  some,  I  believe,  in 
yours,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  revolution 
in  Itself  Justifies  the  Intervention  of  the 
inter-American  svstem.  That  has  not  been 
my  theory;  that  has  n'lt  been  the  theory  of 
rhy  country  However,  the  acephalous  con- 
dition of  the  state  constitutes  a  problem 
that   has   occurred   on   very   few  occasions. 


What  are  wo  to  do,  Mr.  Delegate,  when,  as 
the  report  states,  the  president  of  a  junta 
says;  "I  cannot  mointoln  order  with  respect 
to  the  diplomatic  missions"?  And  what  are 
we  to  do.  Mr.  Delegate,  when  that  Chief  pre- 
sents a  note  in  which  he  requests  the  assist- 
ance of  another  country  and  confesses  with 
the  sincerity  that  we  have  heard:  "Oen tie- 
men  of  the  Special  Committee,  have  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  asked  me  for 
protection  and  I  did  not  have  the  elements 
with  which  to  protect  them?"  That  is  the 
answer  to  his  first  question.  Now  we  have 
the  second  question:  What  is  happening  to 
the  investigation?  It  Is  very  clear,  Mr.  Dele- 
gale.  The  complex  political  events,  the 
multitudinous  situations  are  very  difficult 
to  investigate.  All  of  us  who  have  had  con- 
tact with  problems  of  criminology  know 
about  mob  psyct  ology;  everything  that  Is 
studied  in  the  classroom,  which  Is  very  sim- 
ple, an  investigation  of  a  local  event,  an 
Individual  event,  let  us  say. 

However,  when  there  as  ir.cbs,  when  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  great  movements  an 
investigation  can  be  conducted.  Investiga- 
tions must  be  carried  out.  But  they  are 
obviously  difficult  investigations.  I  would 
spare  no  effort  to  support  any  machinery, 
agency,  or  committee  that  would  carry  for- 
ward that  inveatlgatlon.  It  would  be  very 
desirable.  But,  of  course,  such  investlga- 
i.ons  of  complex  evcnu  are  not  very  easy, 
because  many  things  have  hcppencd  Actu- 
ally, two  or  three  revolutions  have  taken 
place  There  was  the  first  re.olt  of  colonels 
Then  there  was  ajevolt  of  a  party;  and  after 
that,  a  revolution  of  a  whole  series  of  guer- 
rilla groups,  so  that  each  one  may  have  a 
different  Imprtssion  of  the  same  event. 

I  think  that,  rather  than  an  investigation 
of  the  past,  what  is  of  Interest  to  the  Meeting 
of  Consultation  and  what  i,-.  of  interest  to 
Ameiica  is  not  tlic  investigation  of  the  past. 
but  the  investigation  of  the  future.  It  is 
the  investigation  of  the  future  that  interests 
US.  The  problem  is  not  to  stop  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility, to  ascertain  who  began  to  shoot 
first,  who  entered  the  National  Palace  first, 
who  opened  the  windows,  who  got  out  the 
nijcliliiegun,  who  saw,  wbD  heard;  all  that 
would  be  an  Interminable  process  that  would 
fill  many  pages  and  many  records  of  pro- 
ceedings The  Important  thing  Is  not  to 
look  backward,  but  to  look  ahead. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of 
Uruguay. 

Mr.  OaiBE  1  thank  Ambassador  Vazquez 
Carrizosa  for  his  remarks.  He  has  told  me 
Just  what  I  wanted  to  knew. 

The  President.  The  AmViassador  of  Brazil. 
Mr.  Fenka  M/im.HO  (the  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  Brazil!.  Yes.  Mr.  President  And 
I  also  want  to  s.iy  to  the  Delegates  that  my 
reply  Is  also  yes.  There  are  two  governments, 
but  each  one  is  weaker  than  the  other,  com- 
pletely Itcapable  and  powerless  to  control 
the  situation  that  prevails  In  the  country. 
Peace  was  made  on  unccrtr.in  terms  The 
Act  of  Santo  Domingo  is  not  a  definitive 
oeace;  it  is  a  difficult  truce,  a  temporary 
armistice  that  may  dlssoK'e  at  any  moment. 
Therefore  the  Committee  suggests,  among 
the  measures  that  In  its  Judgment  might  be 
adopted  Immediately  by  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Oinsultntlon,  the  appointment  of  a  tech- 
nical military  group  In  f.ie  city  of  Santo 
DoBUngo  to  supervise  the  cease-fire,  as  well 
as  other  measures  agreed  to  by  the  parties 
to  the  Act  of  Santo  Domineo  We  must  keep 
watch  over  that  peace  and  create  conditions 
to  prevent  the  struggle  from  breaking  out 
again — because  It  could  surt  again,  Mr. 
President,  at  any  moment    Thank  you. 

The  President.  Does  any  other  member  of 
the  Committee  wish  to  speok  on  this  ques- 
tion? The  Chiilrman  of  tre  Ccmmlttee,  Am- 
bassador Colombo. 

Mr.  CoLo-MBo.  The  truth  is.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  after  the  words  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Ambassadors  of  Brazil  and  Co- 


lombia, there  Is  very  little  that  I  might  be 
oble  to  add;  but  the  responsibility  Involved 
and  the  Importance  of  the  question,  so  ably 
phrased  by  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  com- 
pel all  of  us  to  make  clear  our  position  r,a 
this  question.  When,  among  the  powers  ar.u 
duties,  the  duty  of  investigating  wis  declUeU 
upon.  I  cannot  concei.i  the  fact  that  I  (c;t 
the  same  as  I  always  feel  whenever  an  in- 
vestigating committee  is  named.  Generally 
it  investigates  nothing;  few.  Indeed,  are  tDe 
Investigating  or  factfiiiding  committees 
which.  In  the  parliamentary  life  of  all  of  ou,- 
countries,  show  any  fruitful  Jurisprudence  la 
their  results.  But  this  Investigating  Coiti- 
mlttee  did  have  the  possibility  of  good  re- 
sults. And  that  was  because  It  was  aimed  at 
two  fundamental  objectives  that  were  gov- 
erning events  in  the  Dominican  Hepuhlic 

I  understood,  flrbt,  that  the  investigation 
was  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  danger  re- 
sulting from  the  events,  which  are  u  m,\tter 
of  concern  to  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay 
If  this  Was  a  situation  that  did  not  threaten 
the  peace,  we  would  verify  that  immediately. 
If  the  situation  was  under  the  control  o; 
groups  intent  on  stirring  lip  tension  in  tht 
Americas.  In  a  struggle  In  the  history  o; 
America,  which  Is  full  of  struggle  bctweei. 
brothers,  in  this  incorrigible  vocation  that  is 
perlotllcally  written  into  the  history  of  our 
countries,  that  delays  the  advance  of  law  nnil 
democracy,  then  we  would  verify  It  immedi- 
ately; and  we  have  verified  it. 

This  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
confined  to  the  two  ttc;i-dcflned  groups  Bi:t 
the  presence  of  those  uncontrollable  factors 
which  I  urge  the  Ambassadors  to  analyze  in 
detail,  In  the  evaluation  of  tacts  In  order  t. 
reach  conclusions,  they  are  going  to  be  im- 
pressed, as  we  our.seIves  were  Impressed,  with- 
out seeing  them;  they  have  become  more 
dangerous  than  the  groups  themselves  pu; 
together.  To  my  mind,  they  have  become  t.hr 
element  th!>.t  will  determi.ie  the  fate  ul  what 
is  going  to  be  done.  I(  those  groups  did  ti'.-: 
exist,  and  If  those  re.-iponsible  for  the  strug- 
gling movements  liad  not  confessed  tli:it  thty 
cannot  control  them..  In  view  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  security  zone,  freely  agreed  upon 
by  both  parties,  with  a  U.S.  military  force 
that  Is  engaged  basically  In  the  process  c 
keeping  custody  over  the  diplomatic  zone. 
I  would  also  believe.  Mr  President,  that  per- 
haps we  mlgiit  be  able  to  delimit  the  proccjs 
and  trust  that  the  peace  would  not  he  so 
obviously  Jeopardized  as  It  Is  in  this  process: 
because  In  all  revolutions,  even  a  small  loc;;! 
one.  there  Is  the  possibility  that  there  tnny 
be  the  spark  of  a  process  that  will  affect  tlie 
peace  of  the  Americas. 

But  the  dimensions  of  this  situation,  witli 
elements  of  disturbance  on  both  sides,  wbo 
are  constantly  lashing  out  against  thn  pro- 
tection offered  by  the  .security  zone,  and  i.'i 
which.  Mr.  President — and  this  struck  my 
attention — there  is  still  control  to  prevent 
confrontation  In  a  siruigle  that  could  tech- 
nically be  called  a  military  struggle;  or  in 
other  words,  there  is  no  military  confronta- 
tion between  the  defenders  of  the  Jone  and 
the  contending  groups  of  the  civil  struiiele 
And  that  struggle  Is  capable  of  being  un- 
loosed, because  of  the  constant  harEssmen- 
by  those  who  are  seeking  a  way  to  unloose  It 
Hence,  Mr.  Ambassador,  this  matter  ureen'l? 
demands  that  all  of  us  succeed  In  finding  the 
way  to  resolve  this  situation;  that  we  And 
the  way  to  dispel  the  undeniable  danger  thiit 
threatens  the  peace  in  this  heml.'=pheie  wliith 
is  the  purpose  of  our  organization.  B^cui.-e 
all  of  these  thln«  are  important;  economic 
development  social  •ranqullllty.  Justice,  the 
progress  of  the  countries;  but  all  of  Uum  at? 
built  on  peace;  without  peace  there  is  M 
possibility  for  the  triumph  of  the  ntef- 
American  system.  There  cannot  he  tlie 
tllghtest  doubt.  Mr  President,  that  the  i>ee« 
of  the  hemisphere  is  In  grave  peril. 

But  with  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
investigation,    which    is    olso    a    matter    of 
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anx;ety.  we  have  contributed  something  in 
the  time  we  had  to  make  our  investigation; 
more  than  the  Investigation  is  the  word  of 
the  leaders  themselves.  This  act  Is  a  con- 
!fS5ion.  and  a  partisan  confession  without 
proof.  Mr.  Ambassador.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
our  characterizing  the  Ideology,  nobody  goes 
about  trying  to  do  that  when,  actuatly,  it  has 
already  been  characterized  by  the  leaders  of 
the  governments  themselves.  If  necessary. 
that  should  be  left  to  the  lost.  I  have  said 
at  previous  sessions:  my  delegation  Is  will- 
ing to  make  and  Is  going  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  facts,  in  order 
10  determine  the  blame  according  to  the 
action.  We  shall  do  nothing  to  cover  up  a 
shoring  of  responsibility.  But  In  the  matter 
uf  priorities,  Investigation  has  been  well 
placed  by  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay.  The 
first  thing  to  be  investigated  was  the  projec- 
tion of  the  episode,  the  possibility  of  Its 
uSecting  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere,  the 
need  for  urgent  action  In  cDse  It  Is  proved. 
We  five  members  of  the  committee  shared 
that  opinion  when  we  were  there,  and  we 
reallirm  It  now.  The  peace  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  in  such  daiiger.  Mr.  President,  that 
If  the  system  does  not  respond  to  the  call  of 
both  parties  to  the  struggle,  I  believe  that 
the  peace  of  the  Americas  would  be  in 
dinger,  that  peace  will  be  broken.  This  ur- 
xen'-'y  is  shown  by  the  way  we  have  tried  to 
;in5wer  the  concerns  of  tiie  .Ambassador  of 
Uniguuv, 

The  PaESioENT.  I  ask  His  Excellency  the 
Amb;.5sadur  of  Guatemala  if  he  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  point . 

Mr  GARCtA  Batjeh.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  and  my  opinion  to  those 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee I  shall  also  reply,  rather  emphati- 
Mlly.  as  was  done  by  the  .Embassador  of 
Colombia,  that  the  peace  and  security  are  in 
danger  As  was  alreody  said,  we  m  the  Com- 
mittee often  asked  ourselves  and  commented 
on  the  advisability  of  having  all  of  the  mem- 
ters  of  this  meeting  visit  the  Dominican 
Republic  In  order  to  see.  on  the  scene  Itself  of 
•Ce  events,  the  situation  prevailing  in  that 
coiitjtry:  In  a  slate  of  war,  when  we  arrived. 
mthout  water,  without  lights  without  tele- 
phones, without  public  services.  The  lobby 
of  the  very  hotel  where  we  stayed  was  a  scene 
'^  war — children  and  women  sleeping  in  the 
;[>bby  itself.  The  Diplomatic  Corps,  which 
met  Kith  us.  also  told  us  of  the  serious  sltu- 
Ation  which  they  had  gone  through  p.nd  were 
going  through;  anarchy  ruled;  the  attacks 
that  the  diplomatic  missions  themselves  had 
suffered;  the  wounded.  Including  the  diplo- 
matic missions  that  had  given  asylum  to 
wounded  persons;  and  this  was  Eomethtng 
that  went  on  hour  after  hour 

Undoubtedly,  peace  and  security  are  serl- 
o'JEly  ulfcctcd  when  there  is  no  authority 
fhal  is  respected,  for  although  there  are 
those  who  proclaim  that  they  represent  au- 
thority In  each  sector,  it  may  be  seen  later 
that  they  do  not  possess  it  to  such  a  degree 
that  peace  prevails;  and  although  they  sign 
documents,  such  as  the  cease-fire  that  was 
arranged  before  we  arrived,  or  the  Act  of 
Santo  Domingo,  which  we  signed;  neverthe- 
:e».  it  can  be  seen  thai  they  have  no  ubso- 
:ute  cpntrol  over  the  situation  when  the 
'pectr^c'c  of  wounded  and  dead  persons  is 
•een  We  asked  how  many  had  died,  how 
many  had  been  wounded;  and  I  believe  that 
I  cpn  shv,  as  an  opinion  gathered  from  per- 
sons of  whom  it  can  be  said,  insofar  as  this  Is 
Po»sible.  thnt  thev  are  better  Informed  on  the 
lastter,  that  at  least  1,500  persons  have  died 
'n  Santo  Domineo.  And  how  are  the  forces 
distributed?  How  Is  the  country?  Fighting 
"'3i  taken  place  so  far  only  in  the  city  of 
3'.nto  Domingo  Itself  but  who  can  assure  us 
ihat  it  will  not  spread  throughout  the  coun- 

'The  rebel  command  states  that  they  have 
'Sslntained  peace  there,  because  they  have 
not  wished  to  arouse  feelings  In  the  rest  of 
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the  country,  and  the  military  junta  In  San 
Isldro  states  that  they  control  the  rest  of  the 
country.  What  is  the  real  situation?  The 
Committee  did  not  have  time  to  travel 
through  all  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  but 
It  is  evident  that  chaos  exists,  that  the  aitu- 
aiion  is  deteriorating;  It  changes  from  one 
hour  to  the  next;  that  Is  clear.  The  dSy  after 
we  had  an  Interview  under  the  fire  of  snip- 
ers, as  has  been  said  here^with  the  consti- 
tutionalist military  command,  the  next  day. 
I  repeat,  the  chief  of  that  command  was 
proclaimed  President  of  the  Republic,  Con- 
stitutional President;  and  the  military  Junta 
of  San  Isldro.  which  we  had  talked  with  and 
which  signed  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo, 
does  not  now  exist,  according  to  reports  ar- 
riving today  through  the  news  agencies.  The 
teletype  has  Just  brought  for  example,  a  cable 
reading:  "Domingo  Imbert.  president  of  the 
i.ew  five-member  Junta,  quickly  convened 
a  press  conference  and  called  for  a  peace- 
making effort  to  rebuild  the  country  and 
restore  national  umty  without  discrimina- 
tion on  accotmt  of  political  afBliallon,"  He 
described  Colonel  CaamafSo  as  a  good  person- 
al friend. 

The  other  members  of  the  new  Junta  are : 
Julo  Postigo,  61  years  old,  a  lawyer  whom 
some  people  consider  a  militant  In  the 
Revolutionary  Party  of  Juan  Bosch:  Carlos 
Crisella  Polomey,  51  years  old,  governor  of 
one  of  the  provinces  under  the  deposed  re- 
gime of  Donald  Reld  Cabral;  Alejandro  Seber 
Copo.  41  years  old.  an  engineer:  and  Colonel 
Benoit.  a  member  of  the  previous  military 
Junta  of  three  Imbert  did  not  explain  how 
or  why  the  earlier  Junta  resigned,  or  how  the 
new  one  was  formed.  Although  Caamafto 
could  not  be  found  to  give  us  a  statement, 
the  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Parly,  Jos»^ 
Francisco  Pefia  G6mez.  stated  over  the  rebel 
radio  thnt  the  new  group  represented  an 
underhanded  maneuver  against  the  Interests 
of  the  Dominican  people.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  we  constantly  heard  rumors  stories 
that  got  to  us,  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
inciting  to  arms  over  the  radio,  even  during 
the  cease-fire 

Tlie  circumstances  prevailing  in  Santo 
Domingo  are  most  difficult,  tremendously  dif- 
ficult; it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
representatives  were  to  go  and  see  how 
things  are  developing  there  and  how,  in  the 
report  we  have  submitted,  we  cannot  give  an 
exact  picture  of  the  prevailing  situation, 
which  has  disturbed  us  deeply.  The  situa- 
tion undoubtedly  endangers  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  not  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
olone.  The  representative  of  Uruguay  also 
referred  to  the  missions  of  Inve-stigation;  and 
indeed,  among  the  duties  entrusted  to  the 
Committee  was  the  duty  of  making  an  In- 
vestigation of  all  aspects  of  the  situation 
existing  in  the  Dominican  Republic  that  led 
to  the  calling  of  the  Meeting  But  the  kind 
of  investigation  that  was  asked  Is  not  one 
that  can  be  made  In  a  few  hours.  The  Ccm- 
mlttee had  to  give  priority  to  wh-jt  demanded 
priority,  and  the  first  thing  was  to  try  to 
restore  peace  and  conditions  of  safety,  to 
restore  things  as  much  as  possible  to  nor- 
mal, under  prevailing  conditions,  in  order 
that  it  could  carry  out  on  investigation  such 
as  we  believed  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
had  requested 

We  are  in  agreement  that  this  investiga- 
tion should  be  carried  as  far  as  It  Is  desired: 
but  in  the  short  space  of  time  we  were  there, 
and  with  all  the  tasks  wc  had:  and  although 
we  sought  opinions  and  points  of  view  on 
various  sides;  although  we  asked  all  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  give  us  their 
views  In  writing;  that  Is,  their  views  on  the 
situation  as  ihey  saw  it;  although  we  asked 
the  disputing  groups  also  to  exploln  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  Meeting  what  they 
considered  the  truth  about  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  also  asked  the  Governors  of  the 
Provinces  whom   we  Interviewed  to  do  the 


same,  and  did  likewise  with  everyone  with 
whom  we  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  and 
question;  although  we  sought  all  of  the  evi- 
dence that  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  this 
Investigation  and  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  offer  Its  conclusions  to  this  Meeting  of 
Consultation;  despite  all  this,  the  time  was 
very  short  and  we  cannot  give  conclusions 
in  the  report  we  have  Just  submitted,  not 
even  if  we  were  to  be  able  to  change  them  a 
little  later. 

Points  of  view  have  been  given  and  Infor- 
mation collected,  sometimes  In  personal  con- 
versations, as  mentioned  by  the  Ambassador 
of  Argentina  with  respect  to  his  conversation 
with  Colonel  Caomaiio,  or  in  conversa- 
tions the  members  of  the  Committee  had 
with  various  persons  on  the  so<ne,  but  we 
should  also  listen  to  all  parties  concerned,  to 
all  who  want  to  say  something:  and  .such  an 
investigation  takes  some  time.  This  is  the 
reply  we  must  give  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Uruguay.  With  respect  to  this  second  point, 
we  have  done  all  ihat  we  oould  within  the 
short  time  available,  m  an  attempt  to  make 
the  cease-fire  effective  for  the  protection  of 
refugees  and  those  who  had  taken  asylum, 
and  so  that  food  distribution  could  be  under- 
taken, to  bring  In  food,  medicines,  ew . 
that  can  be  distributed  with  the  necessary 
safety.  We  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  In 
a  very  short  time,  but  in  regard  to  investiga- 
tion, we  can  say  that  we  have  scarcely  begiin. 
And  despite  the  little  that  was  seen,  the 
Committee  has  been  able  to  contribute 
something  In  reply  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  here. 

The  President.  I  understand  that  the 
representative  of  Uruguay  is  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
Interesting  questions  put  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  have  been  answered. 

Mr.  Orbie.  Of  course.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  once 
again,  and  I  believe  that  what  has  now  been 
said  here  Is  fundamental;  because  the  con- 
viction of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
will  surely  allow  us.  through  consultation, 
to  take  appropriate  measures  without  getting 
Into  the  problem  of  intervention. 

The  President.  I  recognize  the  special  del- 
egate    of     Paraguay.     Ambassador     Ybdlce. 

Mr.  YoDicE.  Thank  you.  Mr  President. 
First,  I  wish  to  Join  in  the  words  of  apprecia- 
tion that  have  been  spoken  here  to  the  am- 
bassadors who  composed  our  special  com- 
mittee that  traveled  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
completed  the  great  tosk  of  which  we  are  so 
proud.  I  am  very  happy  that  from  the  first 
lime  the  floor  was  requested  until  now  we 
have  had  a  series  of  st.Mements  from  the 
distinguished  ambassadors  on  the  Commit- 
tee, and  their  statements  make  my  congrat- 
ulations even  warmer.  As  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  the  Illustrious  .Ambassador 
of  Argentina,  Dr.  Ricardo  Colombo,  has  said, 
this  Is  the  moment  of  truth  and  the  delega- 
tion of  Paraguay  Is  quite  pleased  with  the 
action  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  delegation  of  Paraguay,  Mr  President. 
Is  proud  of  this  Committee  because  it  has 
in  the  first  place,  effectively  carried  out  the 
peacemaking  aspect  of  us  miction  as  fully  as 
Is  possible:  it  is  proud  of  this  Committee 
because  It  has  Justified  the  confidence  of 
the  Paraguayan  delegation  placed  In  It.  In- 
asmuch as  the  distinguished  ambassadors 
who  composed  it.  whose  ability  nnd  imer- 
Amerlcan  spirit  all  of  us  know,  as  was  said 
when  the  Committee's  membership  w.is  ap- 
proved, would  determine  whether  or  not  in- 
ternational communism  had  a  part  in  the 
bloody  events  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
If  the  distinguished  representative  of  Mex- 
ico had  not  raised  the  question  he  did  on  the 
matter.  I  would  have  done  so.  I  might,  how- 
ever, have  put  it  differently,  since  I  would 
not  have  confined  myself  to  inquiring  as  to 
the  possibility  of  Communist  Intervention 
in  a  specific  group,  but  would  have  extended 
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the  Inquiry  to  all  aspects  of  the  serious  con- 
mct  that  the  Dominican  people  are  under- 
going today  

The  Government  ot  Paraguay,  as  I  stated 
clearly  when  approval  was  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  collective  inter-Amertcan 
forre  believed  from  the  beginning  that  con- 
tinental security  was  at  staKe.  The  replies 
by  the  Amb;is8iidors  composing  the  Commit- 
tee reporting  tod^iy  on  certain  questions  re- 
gnrding  these  delicite  aspects  or  the  Domini- 
can situation  have  been  categorical.  My 
government  was  right  Continental  security 
15  threatened.  The  danger  existed,  and  still 
exists,  thill  chaos  and  anarch}  will  permit 
intemuiional  communism  to  transform  the 
Dominican  Republic  Into  another  Cuba. 
Wi'.h  his  customary  clarliy.  courage,  and  en- 
ergy the  Ambassador  of  Colombia,  Mr  Al- 
ierdo  Vazquez  Carrlzosa,  has  categorically 
mentioned  the  highly  p'jlltical  nature  ot  the 
problem  we  are  facing  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion ot  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  he  has 
rightly  said  that  the  peace  of  America  Is 
threatened  that  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  threatened,  and  that  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  another  Cuba,  another  Com- 
munist government  In  the  hemisphere  will 
arise  out  of  the  chaos  and  anarchy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

We  arc  proud  ol  me  action  of  our  Commit- 
tee because  as  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay 
Bald,  it  is  helping  to  clarify  the  problem  we 
are  facing,  Paraguay  had  no  doubts  when 
it  voted  on  the  resolution  for  the  eswbllsh- 
raent  ol  the  Inter- American  force  As  I 
said.  The  Government  of  Paraguay  ap- 
proves the  seuding  of  V  S  forces  to  the  Do- 
mlniLnn  Republic  considering  that  this  does 
not  imply  armed  Intervention  prejudicial  to 
the  right  of  seU-dctermlnatlon  of  the  Do- 
minican people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
It  Is  a  measure  of  hemispheric  defense 
against  the  intervention  of  Castro-Commu- 
nlsl  forces  The  Government  ot  Paraguay  Is 
..ware  that  U.S.  armed  intervention  has  been 
necessary  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  pvevent- 
Ing  exiracontlnental  and  Cuban  forces  and 
funds  from  annulling  the  Dominican  peo- 
ples right  of  self-determination,  since  Ir 
was  evident  that  It  would  be  dimcult  fur  the 
uiter-Ainencan  system  to  act  rapidly  and 
energetically  The  Government  of  Paragu  ly 
reaffirms  Its  support  of  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment ot  a  hemispheric  force  and  will 
participate  in  It  If  a  substantial  malorlty  ot 
the  governments  ot  the  member  states  do 
likewise  " 

Mr  President.  If  there  Is  anything  to  re- 
gret It  is  that,  for  the  time  being,  this  valu- 
oble.  clMr  explanation  of  the  serlMiisuess 
of  the  Dominican  problem  furnished  to  ua 
by  our  committee  Is  known  only  to  the  dele- 
gates of  this  Meeting  of  Consultation. 

Obviously  we  .\re  going  to  come  to  a  mo- 
ment when  the  enlightened  Judgment  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Delegates,  m  my  opin- 
ion, will  decide  that  these  vital  conclusions 
reached  by  our  Committee  should  be  known 
by  all  ot  the  Americas,  by  -M  of  the  people 
of  the  hemisphere.  Because  for  my  Dele- 
gation. Mr  President,  these  conclusions 
which  .ippear  In  The  written  report  and  in 
the  replies  to  the  questions  posed  here, 
should  hot  be  known  only  by  the  Delegates; 
they  should  be  known  by  all  the  people.  I 
cmph.vUze  this  point  because  I  am  proud 
that  my  Delegation.  fnMn  the  very  beginning, 
has  been  concerned  and  has  established  a 
position  with  regard  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  conflict,  m  view  of  the  intervention  of 
international  communism  in  the  Dominican 
events. 

Once  more.  I  congratulate  the  members  ot 
our  Committee;  I  am  confldent  that  the 
conclusions  they  now  bring  to  us  from  their 
trip  to  Saaito  Domingo  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  bring  will  greatly  help  this  Meet- 
ing of  Consuluitlon.  The  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  must  find  the  permanent  solution  re- 
ferred  to  by   the  distinguished  Ambassador 


of  fcuador  iii  order  to  bring  about  a  return 
ot  constitutionality  In  the  sister  Dominican 
Republic,  a  return  ot  "-he  reign  of  representa- 
tive democracy  and  of  human  rights,  and  of 
ail  those  inalienable  principles  of  sovereign 
peoples  that  motivate  the  resolutions  ot  this 
Meeting  of  Consultation  In  dealing  with  the 
DominiCHn  problem  I  believe.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  with  the  clarity  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Committee  we  shall  be  walking 
on  firmer  ground  The  basic  conclusion  that 
I  want  drawn  from  this  st;  tement  I  am  now 
making  is  that  we  should  act  on  the  basis 
of  these  important  conclusions  furnished  ut 
U3  by  the  Committee;  not  only  the  conclu- 
sions appearing  In  the  report  that  has  been 
distributed  but  also  those  verbally  expressed 
tonight  by  the  members  of  the  Committee.  I 
repeat,  my  congratulations  to  the  ambassa- 
dors aud  my  confidence  that  these  highly 
important  conclusions  will  shortly  be  brought 
to  the  atentlon  of  all  the  Americas  Many 
thanks   Mr.  Pr»-sideni. 

Mr  TE.iERA  PABis  I  the  Special  Delegate  of 
Venezuela! .  Mr.  President,  1  wish  to  make 
a  motion. 

The  Pbf.sident.  What  Is  the  motion  ot  the 
.Amb.issador  of  Venezuela? 

Mr.  TEJER.\  P.^Ris.  Mr  President,  2  days 
.^c  when  It  was  desired  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  problem.  I  asked  this 
distinguished  meeting  to  await  the  return  of 
the  Committee,  so  th.xt  we  might  question 
it  and  hear  wh.it  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
and  highly  important  report.  On  behalf 
of  my  government.  I  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made.  I  now  wish 
t.3  call  attention  to  the  following  point: 
perhaps  this  se.sslon  should  devote  itself  ex- 
clusively to  questions  and  answers,  so  that 
by  speeding  things  up  we  can  obtain  the  In- 
tijrmatlon  .xs  precisely  as  possible,  leaving 
bisic  statemenu  and  studies  of  possible 
solutions  until  tomorrow's  plenary:  other- 
wise, we  shall  have  to  repeat  many  of  the 
things  already  said  here.  This  Is  my  mo- 
tion, Mr   President 

The  PREsiDENr.  Mr  .\mb.assndor.  the  Chair 
entirely  agrees  with  you.  It  would  reallv  be 
inreresting  to  devote  ourselves  to  question- 
ing the  honorable  Committee  and  its  distin- 
guished members,  nud  the  answers  that  they 
give  us  will  be  very  edltytng. 

Time  goes  on,  and  we  must  take  advantage 
ot  the  privacy  of  this  meetiug  precisely  to 
present  this  type  of  questions  and.  In  this 
same  confidential  setting,  to  obtain  the  an- 
swers of  the  distinguished  Committee  mem- 
bers Naturally,  the  occasion  will  come  for 
us  to  make  detailed  statements  on  behalf  of 
our  governments  on  the  text  of  the  Impor- 
tant report  presented  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  Committee.  I  offer  the  floor  to  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Chile. 

Mr  M*ONET  I  the  Special  Delegate  of  Chile) . 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  The  opinion  that 
the  President  has  Just  expressed  so  wisely 
Is  in  complete  accord  with  what  I  am  about 
to  say  now.  Although,  for  reasons  clearly  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  the  Delegation  of  Chile 
abstained  from  voting  tor  the  establishment 
ot  the  Committee  that  has  now  returned  to 
our  midst,  I  can  do  no  less  than  corroborate, 
brleflv  but  sincerely,  the  expressions  of  praise 
that  the  Committee  has  earned.  Moreover, 
the  position  taken  by  my  country  does  not 
inhibit  me,  for  everyone's  benefit,  from  ask- 
ing some  questions  that  are  ot  interest  to  my 
country,  and,  as  I  understand,  to  the  others 
as  vsell.  In  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President  in  his  statement. 
mention  Is  made  ot  a  securitv  ?one  in  that 
city,  whose  limits  would  be  indicated  in  a 
plan  appended  to  this  document.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  this  security  zone  is  a 
highly  important  factor  m  the  cease-fire  that 
has  been  obtained  and  that  a  clear  delinea- 
tion ot  this  zone  and  knowledge  of  it.  not 
Just  by  the  parties  involved  but  by  everyone, 
will  be  very  helpful  In  forming  an  Idea  of 


what  might  happen  it,  as  may  be  feared,  thu 
security  zone  were  violated.  If  acceptable 
to  the  Committee,  I  would  request.  Mr  Presi. 
dent,  that  this  plan  not  only  be  Incorporated 
into  the  Act,  but  also  circulated  by  the  sec- 
retariat as  soon  as  possible. 

The  President  I  ask:  I  Imagine  that  the 
Chalrmaii  ol  the  Committee  wishes  to  reply 
to  .Ambassador  Magnet's  question. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  Committee,  through  me, 
reports  that  the  map  Is  now  being  dLstrib. 
uted.  and  I  apologize  to  the  Ambassador  ol 
Chile  because  It  was  not  attached  to  the  re- 
port when  this  was  distributed.  The  expls. 
nation  may  lie  In  the  undeserved  expression 
ot  appreciation  for  the  Committee's  wont 
on  the  part  of  the  Amba.';8ador.  Material 
dllflculties  prevented  distribution,  but  I  now 
present  the  map  to  the  Chair  so  that,  as  the 
Ambassador  ot  Chile  has  wisely  requested  it 
may  be  distributed  as  soon  as  possible  since 
it  is  nece.ssary  for  the  proper  informatioa  or 
the  Ambassadors. 

The  PREsiDrNT.  The  Chair  shall  proceed 
accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman.  .Ambassador  Co- 
lombo. 

Mr.  Maonft  I  wish  to  explain  that  my 
words  did  not  Imply  the  slightest  criticism 
or  reproach  ot  the  Committee 

Mr  Colombo.  I  wish  to  make  quite  cleat 
that  I  have  not  even  remotely  suspected 
such  an  attitude  from  one  whom  I  know  to 
be  a  gentleman  and  distinguished  amb;»s!!a- 
dor  who  honors  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
The  President.  Your  second  question.  Mi 
.Ambassador- 
Mr.  Macnet  It  IS  more  than  a  question 
Mr  President,  to  try  to  achieve  some  kind  ol 
friendship.  I  think  It  Is  quite  clear  both 
from  the  text  and  the  context  of  the  report 
we  have  Just  hid  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
especially  the  Act  ot  Santo  Domingo— with 
which  we  were  alre:idy  acquainted  and  whltt 
Is  contained  In  the  report  signed  on  May  5— 
that  Uiere  Is  not.  nor  was  there  on  that  date 
a  constituted  government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  able  to  represent  the  country,  but 
two  parties  or  conflicting  tactions.  The 
Committee,  with  the  knowledge  It  ginned 
through  its  on-the-spot  activity,  and  with 
Its  spirit  ot  Impartiality,  deemed  It  neces- 
sary to  hear  the  two  parties  or  f^ctlonB  in 
order  to  reach  some  useful  result.  I  woald 
like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
through  you.  Mr  President.  If  the  evidence 
that  has  been  gathered  corresponds  to  the 
truth. 

The  Prestdfnt  Shall  I  refer  the  question 
to  the  Chairman  or  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee? 

Mr  Colombo.  I  think  that.  In  sub.'stnnct 
we  have  already  answered  the  AmbasESdor'i 
question.  That  Is.  all  ot  us  Committee  mem- 
bers have  confirmed  the  Impression  ot  chaos 
th.-it  we  found  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
the  complete  bck  ot  authority,  the  ext.itenct 
of  two  groups  that  appeared  to  be  stindard- 
bearers  In  the  conflict  and  with  whom  we  felt 
Impelled  to  establish  Immediate  cont.ict  I 
do  not  know  if  this  will  satiety  the  Atnbai- 
50dor.  and  I  wish  he  would  let  me  know  U 
he  has  anv  doubts  that  I  can  clear  up. 

The  Presioemt.  What  does  the  Ambassadcr 
to  Chile  have  to  say? 
Mr.  MwvET    It  seems  to  me  that  Kh.it  tie 

Amb.aES.idor  has  said  confirms  what  I 

Mr  Colombo.  I  think  It  Is  the  same  thlo? 
Mr   .Ambassador. 

Tlie  President.  Is  there  any  other  ques- 
tion.' Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Magnet.  It  it  is  not  an  imposition  on 
vou  or  on  the  meeting.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der If  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  the  CooJ- 
mlttee  to  tell  us  how  many  asylees  or  reiu- 
gees  still  remain  In  the  embassies  In  Santo 
Domingo,  If  It  has  been  able  to  obtain  tw 
intormatlon. 

Mr.  COLOMBO.  The  truth  is  ihat  at  thU 
time.  Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  your  question  because,  fortunate.? 
the  evacuation  of  asyleea  has  already  started 
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I  have  Information  regarding  the  asylees  at 
my  embassy:  there  were  14  who  have  already 
been  able  to  leave.  That  is.  this  changes  ac- 
cording to  the  help  received,  food  and  other, 
because  the  asylees  tAke  advantage  of  arriv- 
ing planes  in  order  to  arrange  their  trans- 
portation: therefore,  at  this  moment  It  would 
be  practically  Impossible^ — because  of  the 
ume  that  has  elapsed  since  our  arrival — to 
say  how-  many  asylees  have  been  able  to  leave 
the  country.    Fourteen  have  left  my  embassy. 

The  PnEsiDENT.  Is  the  Ambassador  satis- 
fied? 

.Mr  Magnet.  1  hope  I  am  not  being  too  In- 
satent.  Mr.  President,  but  perhaps  with  the 
testimony  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee we  might  obtain  an  approximate  flg- 
are.  at  least. 

The  Special  Delegate  or  Brazil.  Mr.  Am- 
trussador  of  Chile.  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that 
la  the  Embassy  of  Brazil  there  were  38 
:;sylee5,  of  which  only  6  wished  to 
leave  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  other 
:2  told  us  that  they  would  prefer  to 
ift\ilt  the  return  ot  normal  conditions  In 
:Jielr  country.  Therefore,  only  six  asylees  In 
our  embassy  left  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Tlie  President.  Does  Ambassador  Vazquez 
Camzosa  wish  to  contribute  anytiilng? 

Mr  Vasquez  Carhizosa  ithe  Special  Dele- 
gate ui  Colombia  1 .  TlJere  were  about  30 
asylees  In  the  Embassy  of  Colombia  In  Santo 
Domingo,  some  of  whom  did  not  wish  to 
leave  Dominican  territory  Many  of  them. 
especially  women  and  children,  leit  on  May  5 
on  the  plane  that  brought  In  food,  medicine 
^d  medical  equipment. 

The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala. 

Mr.  OarcIa  Bauer.  There  were  28  asyleea  at 
the  Embii-ssy  of  Guatemala,  of  whom  9 
left  There  are  now  19  asylees  at  present 
who  will  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  plane  arriving  from  Guatemala  with  food 
and  medicines.  The  Secretariat  has  already 
been  Informed  ol  this. 

Mr.  Magnet.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  leave 
on  record  my  gratification  and  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Dominicans, 
since  so  many  of  them  have  chosen  not  to 
abandon  their  country,  In  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing chaos. 

The  President.  We  give  the  floor  to  the 
Representative  ot  El  Salvador,  Ambassador 
Clalrmont  DueHas. 

Mr.  Clato-mont  DceiSas  (the  Special  Dele- 
gate of  El  Salvador),  Thank  you  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  am  going  to  ask  a  question,  but  I 
«sli  at  this  time  to  express  my  government's 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  work  ot  the 
Committee  in  the  face  ot  the  tragic  events 
la  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our  thanks, 
sentlemen.  The  question  Is  as  follows,  aud 
I  wish  to  refer  to  the  distribution  of  weapons 
™  the  civilian  population  I  wish  to  ask  the 
members  ot  the  Committee  whether  they 
then  had  sufflcicnt  lime  to  Investigate  how 
-his  distribution  kas  made,  what  was  the 
iource.  If  It  Is  known,  whether  distribution 
■"■as  made  indiscriminately  or  to  persons  of 
■a?  special  tendencies,  and  who  were  the 
'Jriglnntors  of  this  distribution  Thank  vou 
'f"  much. 

The  President,  I  refer  the  question  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  Ambassa- 
dor of  Brazil,  if  you  please, 

■\Ir.  PrsNA  Marinho  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
■'J  reply  to  the  question  posed  by  the  Am- 
iiassador  ot  El  Salvador,  and  I  do  this  on 
Pfwarious  bases,  because  the  Information 
'■e  received  was  precarious,  and,  above  all. 
contradictory.  There  was,  however,  a  cora- 
non  consensus  In  these  replies,  that  the 
>r»nal  ot  weapons  had  been  opened,  access 
'•c  It  was  given  to  the  population,  and  that 
Me  civilian  population,  a  part  of  which  was 
controlled  by  Colonel  Caamatio.  was  armed 
*'lth  automatic  weapons  considered  by  sev- 
«»1  authorities  we  Interviewed  as  the  best 
"in  most  modem  existing  in  the  Dominican 
wpubllc      And   we  were  able  to  ascertain. 
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when  we  opened  negotiations  with  the  group 
led  by  the  Commander  ot  the  Revolutionary 
Government.  Colonel  Caamafio.  we  were  able 
to  see  various  persons,  teenagers,  women,  all 
armed  with  machlneguns,  forming  small 
groups  In  the  streets  of  the  neighborhoods  of 
Santo  Domingo  that  were  under  the  control 
of  the  rebels.  And  so  there  was  a  distribu- 
tion made  ot  all  the  weapons  that  were 
stored  In  the  arsenal  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  the  civilian  population  that  sup- 
ported Colonel  Caamano's  group.  This  Is 
the  Information  we  were  able  to  gather  by 
means  ot  the  contacts  we  had  with  the  vari- 
ous authorities  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  PBESroENT.  Ambassador  Vazquez  Car- 
rlzosa.  Special  Delegate  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  Vazquez  Carrizosa.  I  cannot,  ot  course, 
give  an  opinion  on  the  way  In  which  the 
weapons  were  distributed,  but  the  truth  is 
that  In  the  sector  ol  the  city  where  Colonel 
Caamatio's  command  was  located,  the  pres- 
ence ot  weapons,  of  machlneguns.  was  visi- 
ble and  clear;  ot  all  citizens  In  the  streets 
and  of  all  who  were  around  us,  each  citi- 
zen carried  a  machlnegun,  so  that  weap- 
ons were  as  numerous  as  the  persons  who 
were  around  us.    Thank  you. 

The  President.  Does  tiie  Ambassador  of 
Guatemala  wish  to  give  any  opinion  In  this 
respect? 

Mr.  GarcIa  Bauer.  Yes.  ot  course  it  could 
be  seen  In  the  city,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
that  automatic  and  other  weapons  were  in 
the  hands  of  many  young  civilians,  and  even 
of  women.  Now.  according  to  Information  I 
received  early  Sunday  morning.  April  26, 
many  young  civilians  were  armed  with  auto- 
matic weapons  from  the  16  de  Agosto  Camp. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of  El 
Salvador.  Mr  Clairmom  Duei'ias. 

Mr.  Claihmont  DueSas.  Thank  you.  fel- 
low delegates.  I  have  a  second  question.  If 
the  President  will  permit  me  I  wish  to 
ask  the  members  ot  the  Committee  If  they 
have  seen,  foreseen,  or  gathered,  according 
to  how  we  use  the  term,  the  possibility 
that  the  sector  controlled  by  Colonel  Caa- 
maiio  Is  receiving  weapons  supplied  by  an- 
other country,  not  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic— from  another  country,  let  us  say,  Cuba — 
or  Is  it  using  the  weapons  that  they  have 
there  at  this  time. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of  Co- 
lombia, Ambassador  VAzquez  Carrizosa. 

Mr.  VAZQUEZ  Carrizosa.  There  Is  such  a 
profusion  of  machlneguns  In  the  sector  of 
the  city  that  we  visited  that  In  reality  the 
importation  of  this  Item  Is  unnecessary. 

The  President.  The  representatives  who 
may  wish  to  add  something  to  the  reply. 
The  Representative  ot  Venezuela,  Ambassa- 
dor Tejera  Paris,  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Committee  two  questions,  the 
flrst  precisely  about  arms.  Did  the  Com- 
mittee learn  ot  the  existence,  or  was  it  able 
to  verify  that  there  Is  some  system  of  dis- 
tribution or  some  inventory  whereby,  in  the 
forthcoming  peacemaking  activities,  it  could 
check  what  part  ot  the  arms  has  been  re- 
turned? My  experience  In  such  matters  has 
been  that  it  Is  possible  to  have  a  very  large 
part  of  the  arms  given  to  civilians  returned, 
and  then,  by  a  supplementary  house-to-house 
search  they  can  be  controlled.  In  general, 
the  military  are  very  good  bureaucrats;  they 
generally  make  Inventories,  and  so  the  ques- 
tion I  ask  Is  not  absurd. 

The  President.  I  refer  the  question  to  Am- 
bassador Colombo,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Colombo.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
asked  by  the  distinguished  .Ambassador  of 
Venezuela  I  have  also  asked  the  various 
bands  or  groups  in  Santo  Domingo.  All  of 
them  were  very  sorry  that  they  could  not 
provide  me  with  accurate  pieces  of  evidence, 
which  would  have  been  very  valuable.  When 
we  were  about  to  leave.  In  connection  with 
the  activities  reported  on  In  our  dispatch. 


our  report,  the  only  pan  on  which  we  ob- 
tained a  reply  that  would  help  allay  the 
Ambassador's  fears  was  given  by  the  United 
states,  when  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  In  Santo  Domingo  told  me  that  many 
of  those  who  are  arriving  in  the  security  zone 
bring  arms  with  them  and  turn  them  In.  I 
tried  to  go  further  into  this  question  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  arms.  The  reply  was 
not  definite.  I  was  told  merely  that  this 
was  a  report  that  he  had  received  from  Gen- 
eral Palmer,  who  had  told  the  Ambassador 
ot  the  United  States  that  they  had  a  certain 
amount  ol  arms  that  were  being  turned  in 
by  people  who  were  arriving  m  the  zone  for 
diverse  reasons,  many  ot  whom  were  coming 
In  search  of  food  or  medical  care  and  who 
were  voluntarily  turning  in  their  weapons. 
This  Is  the  only  thing  I  can  say.  but  1  beUeve 
that  I  have  contributed  soraetliing  t-D  allay 
your  fears,  Mr.  Ambassador:   nothing  more. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  Tliank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President.  The  other  question  would 
be  this:  I  was  very  favorably  Impressed  and 
feel  optimistic  at  the  tact  that  the  Com- 
mittee noted  among  both  the  Constitution- 
alists and  the  rebels  a  fervent  desire  to  have 
the  GAS  Intervene  to  seek  a  solution;  and 
that  even,  according  lo  what  I  think  1  heard 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  say.  Colonel 
Caamafto  himself  said  that  he  rejected  the 
Security  Council  solution  and  preferred  an 
OAS  solution,  because  It  belongs  to  the  sys- 
tem. Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this: 
Did  the  Committee  explore  the  possibility, 
or  did  It  hear  of  any  methodology  of  any 
special  system,  for  example,  the  presence  ot 
a  high  commission  of  eminent  persons  or  a 
high  commission  of  good  offices  that  could 
assist  in  returning  the  country  to  consti- 
tutional normalcy  now?  Docs  the  Commit- 
tee believe  that  there  would  be  some  possi- 
bility that  such  a  solution  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  bands  in  conflict?  I 
understand  that  now  there  Is  another  change 
In  the  country.  \ 

The  Presidekt.  I  refer  the  question  (p  the 
Committee  memtiers.  Mr.  Vazquez  Carri- 
zosa, please. 

Mr.  VAzQUEZ  Carrizosa.  It  Is  still  prema- 
ture to  go  into  that.  Of  course,  we  can  find 
evidence  of  contact,  points  ol  common  ref- 
erence, but  within  an  atmosphere  of  tension 
and  anxiety  such  as  surroimded  us.  It  is 
diflicult  right  now  to  lliink  of  formulas  for 
a  government  that  might  unite  the  two 
parts.  I  do  not  exclude  It  as  a  possibility 
tor  the  future,  but  apart  from  a  similar 
reference  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  I  think  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  Com- 
mittee (although  my  colleagues  may  believe 
otherwise)  to  answer  that  question  more 
precisely.  No  system  came  Into  view.  The 
thing  is  It  was  not  our  Job  to  investigate 
political  conditions  ot  a  new  government. 
Our  mission,  which  was  precisely  set  forth 
by  the  resolution  of  May  1.  was  to  obtain  a 
cease-fire,  guarantees  for  the  departure  of 
refugees,  and  safe  conditions  for  the  em- 
bassies, and  also  to  organize  humanitarian 
aid.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
of  May  1  did  not  authorize  us  to  enter  Into 
discussions  of  matters  that  are  the  concern 
of  the  Dominican  people,  and  personally, 
my  theory  is  that  our  mission  was  essentially 
to  bring  about  peace — not  to  prejudge  the 
will  of  the  Dominicans  regarding  their  own 
future;  at  least,  that  Is  my  reasoning. 

The  President.  The  floor  goes  to  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Guatemala,  member  ot  the 
Committee,  to  reply  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Tejera  Paris. 

Mr.  Garcia  Bavtr.  There  Is  no  better  way 
to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  Ambas- 
sador ot  Venezuela  than  to  refer  him  to  the 
terms  ot  reference  ot  the  May  1  resolution  of 
this  meeting.  The  work  mentioned  by  the 
Representative  ot  Venezviela  Is  not  found  In 
Che  terms  of  reference,  and  consequently,  the 
Committee  was  prohibited  from  entering  Into 
that  area.     Undoubtedly,  and   this  we  have 
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alreudv  snltl  there  Is  a  desire  for  under- 
standing; there  Is  uu  evident  wish  Tor  peace, 
since  3  number  of  relationships  are  Involved; 
there  are  people,  friends  of  one  side  and  of 
taie  other.  The  dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
told  us  of  how,  through  him,  splendid  acts 
of  humnnitarlanlsm  had  been  performed. 
People  asked  him  about  their  friends  ru- 
mored to  be  wounded  or  dead,  and  he  was 
iible  to  give  them  explanation  and  set  their 
minds  at  rest.  In  other  words,  that  atmos- 
phere has  existed,  and  if  the  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela,  far  example,  remembers  the  cable 
that  I  read  earlier.  It  mentioned  one  of  the 
members  of  this  new  Junta  who  described 
Caamalio  as  a  personal  friend,  and  also  men- 
tioned a  lawyer  whom  some  think  to  be  a 
mlllttint  partisan  of  the  revolutionary  party 
of  Juan  Bosch  In  other  words.  It  shows  that 
there  Is  a  desire  tor  understanding,  that  that 
desire  Is  evident  and,  of  course,  that  there 
13  faitii  ui  the  Intcr-American  system.  How 
is  that  desire  to  be  channeled^  How  can  the 
OA.S  help  to  solve  that  problem  that  essen- 
tially muat  be  solved  by  the  Dominicans 
themselves?  That  Is  something  that  must 
be  considered  at  the  opportune  time  by  the 
system  by  the  organs  of  the  system.  I  yield 
the  floor  to  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris. 

The  PREsn)E>T  The  Special  Delegate  ol 
Venezuela  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TrJEiu  PAHis  1  first  want  to  explain 
that  my  qiicsilon  was  not  Intended  as  crit- 
icism of  the  Committee,  nor  did  I  think  that 
It  could  have  wished  to  Co  beyond  Its  terms 
of  reference.  I  w.ii  only  relorrlng — perliaps 
I  did  not  explain  myself  clearly— to  the  Idea 
proposed  Informally  by  the  Delegation  of 
Costa  Ricu — I  dou't  know  if  all  of  you  know 
about  this— for  setting  up  a  delegated  com- 
mittee, a  committee  that  by  delegation  of 
this  conference,  would  go  to  the  Dominican 
Renublic  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
second  part  of  the  task  of  reestablishing 
pp.^ee — that  is,  the  administration  of  the 
mechanics  of  reestablishing  peace  and  a  re- 
turn to  Institutional  normality,  not  the  for- 
mation of  a  government  and  other  such  mat- 
ters Then  I  asked  myself  if  such  an  Idea 
had  already  occurred  to  other  countries  In 
some  form  or  other,  since  such  ideas  are 
normnl  That  was  my  question.  Now.  I  have 
a  third  one. 

The  Pbesident,  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee Ambassador  Colombo,  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  answer  these  questions. 

Mr  Colombo,  I  want  to  say  a  couple  of 
words  regarding  this  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  of  Venezuela  I  share 
the  opinion  Just  expressed  by  Ambassador 
Garcia  Bauer  thai  our  immediate  Job  was  to 
obtain  a  prompt  peace  Also,  we  were  ob- 
sessed with  the  fact — as  undoubtedly  every- 
one else  was.  without  exception — that  the 
solution  to  the  Dominican  Republic's  polit- 
ical problem  shotild  be  In  complete  keeping 
with  the  prlnclpft  of  self-determination  of 
peoples,  and  that  In  the  last  analysis  It  was 
the  Dominicans  who  must  determine  the 
direction  of  their  institutional  life  For  us. 
It  has  been  enough  to  know  that  they  respect 
the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  system 
and  that  the  system  assures  the  solution. 
But,  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela,  neither  do  I  think 
that  this  15  the  time  to  start  discussing  these 
matters,  since  precisely  for  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Ambassador  earlier,  we  should  con- 
centrate on  the  report  and  on  the  questions 
and  answers  from  the  Ambassadors  and  the 
Committee  members  respectively 

The  President  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Venezuela  has  the  floor 

Mr,  Tejeiu  P.*Ris  I  Just  want  some  per- 
sonal Information,  as  all  of  us  do  And  an- 
other thing  From  my  own  country's  experi- 
ence, especially  during  the  dictatorship  of 
P^rez  Jimenez,  Communist  inflltration  Is 
generally  chaotic  everywhere  and  tries  to 
produce  chaos  In  the  various  factions      Ex- 


perience shows  us  that  it  is  much  easier  and 
more  common  lor  Communists  to  ally  them- 
selves with  elemenu  of  the  extreme  right 
than  with  liberal  ones.  And  x>  I  ask  whether 
the  Committee  noted  or  inquired  as  to  the 
presence  of  agents  and  provacateurs  on  the 
side  of  BenoU  Wessln  y  Wessln.  and  com- 
pany, or  whether  thcv  Investigated  the 
presence  of  Communista  from  the  other  side, 
because  some  of  Uielr  actions  seem — give  the 
impression  of  being — provocations  rather 
thiih  Judicious  acts. 

The  PassioENT  Would  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  like  to  say  something  in  this 
regard  > 

Mr  Colombo.  Thank  you.  yes,  Tliat  aUo 
Is  a  very  pertinent  question,  and  I  think 
thai  we  answered  it  to  a  certain  extent  when 
we  acknowledged  the  existence  of  snipers  oii 
both  sides  That  ;s,  there  are  snipers  every- 
where, they  are  a  general  disturbing  element 
throughout  the  country,  although  we  can- 
not attribute  to  them  the  particular  Ideology 
meutloiied  by  the  Ambassador  But  It  Is 
apparent  that  anyone  who  plays  the  part  of 
a  sniper  and  has  escaped  the  normal  com- 
mand of  either  of  two  groups  Is  following 
his  own  ideology  That  Is  all.  Mr,  President 
The  PRESiDEur  Would  Ambassador  Penna 
Marinho  like  to  comment  on  the  question 
presented  by  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris?  Am- 
bassador Viisquez  Carrlzosa^  Ambassador 
Bauer?  Would  you  like  to.  Mr.  Ambassador? 
Mr  VAsoutz  C«!RizosA.  Well,  I  Just  have 
this  thought:  If  there  are  snipers  in  both 
parties,  why  can't  they  be  snipers  of  the 
W»,ssln  Communists,  or  snipers  of  the  Caa- 
mafio  rightists,  or  simply  nationalists? 

The  President.  Is  there  any  comment  on 
these  last  statements.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Colombo  I  should  not  like  to  con- 
tinue this  dialog  because  that  would  lead 
us  Into  a  maze  of  conjectures.  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor, but  1  believe,  and  I  will  say.  that  there 
Is  a  fundamental  difference'  Colonel 
Caamaflo's  commands  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  Communist  elements  that  were  seek- 
ing to  Infiltrate  and  to  gain  control  of  his 
movement — an  affirmation  that  I  did  not 
hear,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  of  the  mem- 
bers heard  it.  from  Colonel  Benolt. 

Mr  Tejera  ParIs,  Maybe  they  are  not  so 
politically  sensitive, 

TliB  President,  Well,  reportedly  so.  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions. 

Mr  Tejeha  PARts.  I  thought  as  much,  but 
I  Just  wanted  to  make  sure.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  President  Our  thanks  to  you.  Mr. 
Ambassador.  We  shall  now  hear  from  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bunker. 

Mr  BtTNKER.  I  would  like  to  express  on 
behalf  of  my  delegation,  and  Indeed  on  be- 
half of  my  Government,  appreciation  and 
praise  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Meeting,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, who.  under  the  brilliant  leadership 
of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Ambassador 
Colombo,  have  accomplished  so  much  In  so 
brief  a  period,  and  under,  as  they  have  de- 
scribed to  us.  the  most  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances.  We  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee  this  evening,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  meeting  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo  marks  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  what  has  been 
our  priority  objective  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  an  agreement  on  an  effective 
cease-flre  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  As 
Ambassador  Colombo  has  reported,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  has  communicated  to  the 
committee  that  the  United  States  supports 
Its  work  m  Santo  Domingo,  and  pledges  to 
cooperate  fully  In  the  observance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo 

Mr.  Colombo  Mr.  President,  something  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  Interpreting  equipment, 
because  I  heard  the  English  spoken  by  the 
Ambassador  much  more  loudly  than  the 
Spanish  Interpreter  to  whom  I  was  listening. 


The  President.  Is  the  Ambassador's  speak, 
er  turned  too  high' 

Ml-  Bunker.  Shall  I  proceed?  Well,  it 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ques- 
tions  which  have  been  put  by  my  dif^r,!!;. 
gulshed  colleague  to  the  Committee,  and  the 
answers  of  the  members,  have  shed  further 
light  and  have  made  a  very  great  contribu- 
tion toward  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
situation  existing  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic; a  contribution  so  valuable  that  1  think 
It  should  become  public  knowledge,  Mr 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  It  was  agreed  at 
nur  previous  meeting  that  the  proceedings  o; 
the  private  meetings  and  the  records  would 
become  public.  I  trust  that  that  will  be  so 
In  this  case,  because  I  think  the  record  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  provide  a  much  wider 
public  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Committee  has  succeeded  in  taking 
this  first  step  of  major  Importance.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  meeting  can  now  move  to 
a  second  major  stage  of  the  task,  for  t  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  much  remains  tv-)  be 
done  betore  conditions  return  to  normnl  In 
that  tragic  and  torn  country.  It  Is  quite 
obvious,  from  what  the  Committee  has  snid, 
that  there  is  today  no  effective  national  gov- 
ernment In  the  Dominican  Republic.  There 
are  contending  forces,  each  In  control  or 
perhops  quasi-coiitrol  in  separate  areas,  bnt 
no  political  grouping  or  faction  can  lay  a 
well-founded  claim  to  being  the  government 
of  the  country.  I  say  quasl-control  becausi- 
we  had  word  from  our  Embassy  In  San:^ 
Domingo  today  that  the  palace  Inside  the 
rebel  zone.  In  which  400  people.  I  believe 
have  taken  refuge,  had  been  attacked  three 
times  during  the  day.  This  may  be  Indeed 
a  violation  to  the  cease-flre. 

But  It  remains.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
Dominican  people,  with  the  help  of  the  OM 
to  which  I  understand  they  are  looking.  Iron; 
the  words  of  the  Committee,  to  organise  » 
government  and  to  provide  for  future  con- 
stitutional arrangements  of  their  own  chovis- 
ing.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  of  the  great- 
est Importance  that  the  OAS  should  endeavor 
to  assist  patriotic  and  outstanding  cltlzeM 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  I  am  sure 
they  can  be  found,  to  establish  a  provisional 
government  of  national  unity,  which  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  permanent  representa- 
tive regime  through  democratic  processes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  now  seek  to  ftna 
paths  of  peace  and  to  build  on  the  bos* 
which  has  been  established  by  this  Act  o! 
Santo  Domingo,  i  want  again  to  express  tbe 
appreciation  of  my  government  for  the 
splendid  work  of  this  Committee  because 
they  have  established,  through  what  tht.r 
have  done  here  really  the  first  and  essen- 
tial base  for  any  further  progress  Thant 
you,  Mr   Chairman 

The  President  I  recognize  the  Represent- 
ative of  Uruguay.  Ambassador  Orlbe. 

Mr.  OaiBE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  w 
second  what  the  Ambassador  of  the  Unlteil 
States  has  said  with  regard  to  making  the 
minutes  of  this  session  public.  I  do  ttM 
with  the  understanding,  naturally,  that  thei 
win  be  published  as  Is  usual;  that  Is.  tha; 
they  will  be  complete,  verbatim  minutes 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President 

The  Presideni.  It  is  so  agreed.  Ambasiia- 
dor  Faclo.  Special  Delegate  of  Costa  Rlci 

Mr.  Pacio-  First,  I  would  like  to  jom  m 
the  congratulations  given  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  for  the- 
splendid  work.  Second,  the  question  I  aiT' 
going  to  ask  Is  to  clarify  a  concern  I  ha'^* 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  securial 
an  effective  peace  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. I  w-lsh  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee If  they  Interviewed  Colonel  Caomafic 
or  anv  members  of  his  group  after  that  band 
was  established  as  what  they  allege  to  be  ih' 
Constitutional  Government  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic? 
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Mr  Colombo.  The  value  of  the  Act  of 
Santo  Domingo  Is  precisely  that  It  was  signed 
aiier  the  establishment  of  Colonel  Caamafio's 
group  as  the  titular  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, nothing  more. 

Mr  Facio  Then,  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  them  their  claim  to  be  the 
only  constitutional  government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  because  whether  or  not 
this  claim  can  be  maintained  in  either  rela- 
tive or  absolute  terms  depends  on  there  being 
peace  through  mediation  between  the  two 
groups- 

The  President.  The  Chair  again  recognizes 
the  .Embassador  of  Argentina. 

Mr.  COLOMBO.  Mr,  President,  replying  to 
The  important  question  asked  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Costa  Rica.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  him 
that  the  Committee  delivered  the  Act  previ- 
ously to  Colonel  Caamano  for  consideration, 
m  order  that  he  would  have  the  opportunity 
o.'  jolng  Into  the  Intricacies  of  Its  legal  Im- 
plications, because  what  we  wished  to  achieve 
wail  the  first  step  that  would  lead  all  of  us  to 
achieve  peace  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  If  you  read  the  beginning  of  the  Act  of 
Santo  Domingo,  it  sets  forth  what  Colonel 
CoAmaiio  and  Colonel  Guerra  thought  of  the 
Act  and  the  opinion  of  the  parties  I  recall 
simply  that  It  reads:  "The  Parties  signing 
oelow  who  declare  that  they  represent.  In 
the  capacities  mentioned,"  that  Is,  In  the  act 
of  signing  they  declared  their  capacity  and 
as  we  had  no  authority  to  pass  Judgment  on 
the  titles,  which  would  have  Implied  a  dan- 
gerous incursion  Into  a  territory  that  was 
forbidden  to  us.  we  limited  ourselves  to  re- 
cord the  capacity  of  each  one  of  the  groups 
and  with  all  loyalty  to  say  so  frankly  and 
mthmit  any  legal  doubt  at  the  beginning  of 
that  Act  which  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the 
road  to  begin  working  seriously  to  bring 
deflnltlve  peace  to  Santo  Domingo. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Facio  wishes 
to  ask  another  question 

Mr  Pacio  Many  thanks.  No,  I  am  satisfied 
and,  of  course,  the  question  did  not  imply 
any  criticism  whatEoever  or  any  desire  that 
'.hey  depart  from  that  norm 

'The  President.  Ambassador  VAzquez  Carrl- 
josa   the  Special  Delegate  of  Colombia, 

Mr.  v.azqltez  Cabrizosa.  The  Ambassador  of 
Costo  Rica  asks  whether  the  constitutional 
fovernment  Invokes  the  qualification  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  whole  country  and  whether 
It  authorizes  the  presence  of  another  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pacio.  No.  Naturally  It  Is  evident  that 
each  one  of  the  parties  which  proclaims  that 
It  Is  the  government  aspires  to  this,  but  did 
you,  fpeclflcally  from  this  contract,  reach  the 
conclusion  that  Colonel  Coamaflo  was  In  an 
Irreducible  position;  not  to  yield.  And  I  ask 
this  question  because  after  the  signing  of  the 
Act  of  Santo  Domingo.  Caamafio  has  Insisted 
that  he  does  not  accept  the  participation  of 
»n  inter-American  force  and  that  the  solu- 
tion is  that  he  Is  the  President,  and  that  he 
he  recognized  as  Constitutional  President. 
and  that  he  represents  legality. 

Mr,  Colombo.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Ambassador. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  statement 
by  Colonel  Caamafio  has  been  officially  oom- 
aunicated 

Mr.  Pacio    No.  It  Is  a  publication 

Mr  Colombo  That  is  why  I  was  very  sur- 
prised that  Colonel  (3aamano  transmitted 
that  note. 

Mr  Pacio.  No.  no.  Doctor.  It  Is  a  statement 
thade  In  a  newspaper. 

Mr  Colombo.  If  we  follow  the  newspapers 
in  this  process.  Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of  Co- 
lombia, 

Mr.  Vizovcz  Casrizosa.  What  the  news- 
papers say  Is  one  thing  and  what  really  hap- 
pened IS  another,  but  It  should  be  noted  that 
taany  news  Items  that  are  published  should 
be  Investigated  or  it  should  be  known  to 
what  extent  they  correspond  to  what  was 
"id  or  to  what  Is  done     I  can  only  say  the 
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following:  the  demarcation  of  the  zone  and 
the  existence  of  a  corridor  communicating 
the  San  Isldro  zone  with  the  center  of  the 
city  were  discussed  personally  with  Colonel 
Caamafio.  There  was  even  a  doubt  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  guard  In  the  cor- 
ridor. An  Incident  had  occurred  the  day 
before — many  Incidents  occur — regarding 
some  patrol  that  had  entered  farther  than 
the  two  blocks  that  on  one  side  and  the 
other  were  authorized  by  the  regulations  In 
order  to  safeguard  this  public  road;  and 
Doctor  Hector  Aristldes  maintained  that  It 
was  Intolerable  that  United  States  patrols 
should  go  beyond  the  limits.  The  military 
adviser  who  accompanied  us — he  was  the 
military  adviser  of  the  Ambas-sador  of  Guate- 
mala—who had  had  the  occasion  to  read 
the  regulations  and  the  truth  regarding  the 
incident,  explained  In  perfectly  fair  terms 
the  truth  of  the  fact,  rectifying  Doctor  Aris- 
tldes' understanding,  but  as  Doctor  Aristldes 
Insisted.  Colonel  Caamafio  intervened,  with 
iome  vigor,  to  say  'no,  this  Is  something  be- 
tween the  military  and  we  understand  one 
another.  I  believe  that  what  the  military 
adviser  says  is  true:  I  believe  that  It  Is  ac- 
ceptoble;  I  have  not  objection."  I  am  stating 
this  fact  in  case  It  clears  up  your  doubts. 

The  President  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Guatemala.  Mr.  Garcia  Bauer. 

Mr.  GahcIa  Bafer  I  only  wished  to  men- 
tion, with  regard  to  something  that  has  been 
discussed  before,  especially  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Costa  Rica  and  also  with  respect  to 
a  question  that  was  asked  before,  that  in 
Document  17  Add  3,  in  which  the  fourth 
radio-telephone  message  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  OAS,  Dr.  Jos*  A.  Mora, 
reports — you  all  have  the  document  before 
you — that  the  Military  Junta  has  already 
traveled  to  Santo  Domingo  and  is  Installed 
In  the  National  Congress,  it  states,  Center 
of  the  Heroes,  then 

The  President.  Of  the  Military  Junta 
that  traveled  to  Santo  Domingo?  The  fifth 
or  the 

Mr.  GARciA  Baper.  Yes.  the  Military  Junta 
that  was  In  San  Isldro.  It  doesn't  say  here 
whether  it  was  the  flve-man  Junta  or  the 
three-man  Junta,  because  I  don't  know  if  it 
was  done  before  the  flve-man  one  was  es- 
tablished, and  then,  In  tcxlay's  May  7  docu- 
ment. It  says:  "as  to  what  Is  happening 
here,  the  situation  continues  to  be  very 
delicate,  since  the  cease-fire  agreement  is 
being  enforced  with  great  difficulty  It  is 
particularly  affected  by  radio  broadcasts 
that  confuse  and  excite  the  population. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  stop  the  Santo 
Domingo  station  from  Is.sulng  messages  that 
excite  the  people.  If  this  is  achieved  it 
would  prevent  a  state  of  violence.  The 
same  Is  true  with  respect  to  the  San  Isldro 
Radio.  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  two  broad- 
casting stations  and  transmitted  a  message 
Intended  to  calm  feelings  and  calling  upon 
the  Dominican  people  to  comply  with  the 
agreements  In  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Nevertheless.  Radio  Sonto  Domingo  and  Ra- 
dio San  Isldro  continue  sending  messages 
that  aid  In  Inflaming  spirits  and  maintain- 
ing the  situation  of  violence."  And  this 
same  document  mentions  the  asylees  who 
have  left  and  gives  up-to-the-minute  in- 
formation regarding  them.  This  Is  Impor- 
tant in  relation  to  the  questions  that  we 
were   asked    previously. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much.  Is 
Ambassador  Faclo  satisfied? 

Mr.  FAtno.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Phesident.  The  Representative  of 
Honduras.  Ambassador  Mldence. 

Mr.  MiDENCE.  My  delegation  wishes  to  Join 
In  the  congratulations  extended  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Its  magnificent  work  under  such 
difficult  circumstances.  My  Delegation  feels 
sure  that  the  report  that  has  been  presented 
today  will  be  of  Immense  value  to  this  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs.     Thank  you  very  much. 


The  President  Ambassador  Bonllla  Aules. 
Special  Delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

Mr.  Bonilla  -Atiles.  Mr.  President.  Dele- 
gates: I  think  that  of  all  the  delegates  pres- 
ent here  none  can  feel  the  pain  that  I  have 
at  what  I  have  heard  tonight  Words  were 
too  few  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  have  Just  had 
B  long-distance  telephone  conversation,  from 
Santo  Domingo,  with  Mr.  Antonio  Imbert 
and  he  told  me  that  in  a  search  for  possible 
solutions  the  Military  Junta  had  turned  its 
power  over  to  a  clvlflan-mllitary-  Junta  com- 
posed of:  Antonio  Imbert,  president:  Julio 
Ortlgo,  Alejandro  Seller.  Carlos  Grisolla 
Palont.  and  Colonel  Pedro  Benolt.  This 
junta  -will  try  to  cooperate  with  the  mission 
from  the  Organization  of  American  states  to 
find  solutions,  which  are  still  premature  to 
discuss.  He  also  Informed  me  that  the  Junta 
has  discussed  with  Dr.  Mora  the  problem  of 
the  radio  broadcasts,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  Radio  San  Isldro  has  not  made  any  In- 
flammatory broadcasts.  As  to  the  last  at- 
tack on  the  National  Palace,  of  which  Am- 
bassador Bunker  spoke,  he  conflrmed  to  me 
that  there  are  civilian  refugees  there. 

I  am  not  mentioning  this  as  accusation 
but  as  fact.  What  interests  me  most  at  the 
moment,  since  It  involves  my  own  responsi- 
bility and  that  of  the  government,  whichever 
It  may  be,  and  that  of  the  Dominican  peo- . 
pie.  is  that  out  of  this  meeting  shall  come 
the  necessary  and  imperative  declaration 
that  what  is  happening  in  Santo  Oomlngo 
threatens  the  peoce  of  the  hemisphere.  Af- 
ter knowing  the  focts.  this  is  the  only  justi- 
fication this  body  has  for  having  taken  the 
steps  that  It  has.  I  do  not  propose  that  this 
problem  be  dealt  with  or  discussed  tonight 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  suf- 
ficiently tired,  morally  and  physically,  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  face  this  problem  immedi- 
ately; but  I  do  urge  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
emphatically  this  decision,  so  that  the  fire 
will  not  be  extinguished,  not  only  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  in  all  political  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say. 

Mr.  Penna  Marinho,  Mr,  President,  before 
ending  this  session  and  to  a  certain  extent 
supplementing  the  report  of  the  special 
Committee,  which  has  just  been  submitted 
by  Its  chairman.  Ambassador  Rlcardo  Co- 
lombo, allow  me  to  mention  one  point  that 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  Meeting  of  Consultation  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  magnificent  activities  of  Mon- 
stgnor  Emmanuel  Clarlzlo.  the  Papal  Nuncio' 
in  Santo  Domingo.  He  Is  an  exceptional 
figure,  a  veritable  Don  Camllo  on  a  grand 
scale,  with  free  entree  Into  all  political  areas 
of  Santo  Domingo  With  astonishing  ease 
he  leaves  the  headquarters  of  Colonel 
Caamafio  to  go  to  the  Government  Junta 
and  from  there  to  the  American  Embassy, 
He  Is  a  respected  friend  of  Caamano,  as  he  Is 
of  Benolt  and  of  Ambassador  Bennett.  They 
all  like  him  and  they  all  have  the  same  high 
regard  for  him.  It  Is  due  to  his  thorough 
understanding  of  things,  to  his  moving 
spirit  of  human  solidarity,  and  to  his  pro- 
found love  for  the  Dominican  people,  that 
the  drama  In  that  country  did  not  assume 
more  terrible  proportions.  I  know  that  the 
Meeting  of  Consultation  has  already  paid 
just  tribute  to  Monslgnor  Emmanual  ciarlzio. 
but  it  never  will  be  too  much  to  point  out. 
for  the  eternal  gratitude  of  America,  the 
admirable  labor  of  this  extraordinary  prelate 
in  behalf  of  peace  and  tranquillity  In  the 
troubled  Dominican  Republic.  The  Delega- 
tion of  Brazil,  expressing  sentiments  that  I 
know  are  those  of  all  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion, manifests  Its  deep  appreciation  and 
above  all  Its  admiration  for  the  continuous 
and  tireless  collaboration  rendered  by  Mon- 
slgnor Emmanuel  Clarlzlo.  Papal  Nuncio  In 
Santo  Domingo,   to   the  Special   Committee 
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of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  dur- 
ing Its  stay  In  the  Doniliiican  Republic. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

The    President.  Ambassador 
lombo  has  the  floor. 

Mr  Colombo.  Mr  President.  Mlth  deep 
feelinp  the  Delegation  of  Argentma  wishes 
to  odd  to  the  words  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Brnzll  concerning  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  that  mes- 
senger of  peace  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  only  tribute— because  everything  has 
lilready  been  said— that  I  can  pay  under  the 
circumstances.  Is  to  repeat  here.  Mr  Chair- 
man, before  the  entire  meeting,  his  final 
words  of  good-bye  to  us:  Take— be  said  to 
me— my  blessing  to  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  that  they  may  achieve  the  high 
.ibjectlves  of  peace:  the  peace  that,  at  all 
costs,  must  be  preserved  In  this  Republic 
where  I  hold  this  apostleshlp.  Nothmg  more. 
Mr   President 

Tlie  PRE5IDS.NT  .*mb.isiiador  Vazquez  Car- 
rtzosa.  Special  Delegate  of  Colombia,  has  the 
floor- 
Mr.  VJzofEZ  CARgizoss.  Mr.  President.  It 
If  .miy  right  to  say  a  tew  words,  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Brazil  and  Argentina  have  al- 
ready done,  to  emphasize  the  merits  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Papal 
Sunclo.  in  the  face  of  such  a  difficult  sltua- 
Uon  There  Is  more:  none  of  our  action 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  advice, 
without  the  help  of  that  eminent  diplomatic 
representative.  And  still  more,  for  the  fu- 
ture—for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  think 
about  the  future  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
without  speaking  of  him  who  so  perfectly 
represents  the  Ideal  of  Pope  John  XXIII  con- 
cerning the  coexU-tence  of  men  of  food  will. 
But  I  have  nsked  lor  the  fioor  to  speak  on  a 
point  which  may  not  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  but  would  be  at  another  Our  report 
ends  with  several  recommendations,  which  I 
io  not  propose  to  discuss  at  this  session,  but 
I  do  want  to  point  them  out  to  the  Chair 
so  that  at  the  time  and  In  the  way  provided 
fur  in  the  regulations  or  when  It  is  consid- 
ered opportune,  they  m/iy  be  submitted  to 
the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  for  dis- 
cussion, because  they  do  not  deal  with  po- 
litical (luestlons.  such  as  those  we  have  dis- 
cussed Intensely,  but  specific  points  on  the 
future  organization  of  activities  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  They  are  specific  points 
of  the  greatest  urgency,  such  as  supervision 
of  the  ceuse-flre,  the  appointment  of  a  group 
qM;iUfled  to  nrganlze  the  relief  measures  for 
the  Dominican  people  and  evaluate  their 
needs,  the  study  and  planning  of  an  Inter 
American  Force  and  the  coordination  of  a^ 
IT5  services.  Detailed  careful,  and  immedl^e 
consideration  of  these  points  seems  t^  me 
absolutely  necessary.  Thank  vou  verymuch 
The  President.  The  Special  Dcle^te  of 
Guatemala,  member  of  the  Committee,  has 
the  floor.  j 

Mr  Garcia  BAtrra.  At  this  time  ^only  wish 
to  refer  to  the  -jlbute  that  my  rolleapies. 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  hove  already 
paid  to  the  P.ip:t;  Nuncio  and  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  In  Santo  Domligo.  Monsl- 
enor  Emmanuel  Clarlzo.  for  the/ great  work 
that  he  has  performed  since  ihi^  gmve  con- 
flict beeran  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
P.\pal  Nuncio  w.^5  exceptionally  ,klnd  to  the 
Committee.  olTerlni;  It  every  facility  within 
his  power,  and  It  was  through  hliygreat  serv- 
ices that  the  Committee  was  ablevto  accom- 
plish what  It  did.  He  was  pre»cnt\tlrelessly, 
at  our  Interviews  with  Colonel  Ciuimafto's 
command  and  with  the  Military  Junta  and. 
because  of  the  confidence  both  parties  Viave  In 
him.  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo  was  signed. 
He  always  used  persuasion  to  the  effeap  that 
the  purposes  icr  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  in  Dominican  territory 
should  be  borne  ;n  mind.  As  the  .■\mbiissa- 
dor  of  Brazil  has  said,  the  PapaJ  Nuncio  was 
respected  In  every  area,  re^ardlees  of  which 
authoritv  was  In  power.    He  is  a  person  who 


has  the  confidence  of  the  different  parties 
and  through  his  good  offices,  beoiuse  of  the 
great  collaboration  he  rendered,  the  Commit- 
tee was  able  to  accomplish  Its  task.  Hence 
the  Committee  was  moved  and  felt  that  Its 
own  wishes  were  fulfllled  when,  at  the  Papal 
Nunclate  In  Santo  Domingo,  we  delivered  to 
the  De*u  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  10th  meet- 
ing. Mr  SevlUa  Sacasu.  notlfs-lng  him  of  the 
action  of  this  meeting  some  days  ago  con- 
cerning Monslgnor  Claxlzio's  work. 

The  FRtsiDENT.  Ambassador  Colombo.  Spe- 
cial Delegate  of  Argentina  has  the  n(x>r. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  only  wish  to  add  one  re- 
mark that  seems  to  be  strictly  Justifiable.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  act  with  the  urgency  that 
the  coie  requires,  the  five-member  Commit- 
tee had  to  move  up  Its  return  so  that  the 
lOtJi  meeting  could  be  as  thoroughly  la- 
formed  as  possible  with  M  available  data,  but 
we  were  deeply  concerned  that  before  our  de- 
parture the  funJimenul  problem  of  the  faith 
in  the  iiystem  as  stated  by  the  two  sides  in 
the  struggle  would  not  have  been  resolved, 
and  the  Committee  was  the  link,  at  the  scene 
of  action,  during  the  emergency,  remaining 
ui  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  powers 
;icccpted  by  both  parties.  It  was  (or  this 
reason  that  the  Delegate  of  Panama,  in  an 
act  that  honors  him.  and  which  I  cannot 
ignore,  remained  at  the  center  of  action,  rep- 
resenting our  mission.  In  this  way.  accord- 
ing to  the  conversations  we  held  with  the 
panics,  it  would  be  as  though  the  Committee 
were  present  and  together  with  military  ad- 
visers and  the  civilian  personnel  he  could 
imdertake  to  solve  whatever  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  solve,  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
able — to  solve  the  difficulties  arising  Irom 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  and  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  Dom.inlcnn  Republic.  I 
want  this  generous  act  of  the  Delegate  of 
Panama,  irom  a  country  that  has  so  many 
reasons  for  counting  on  the  tradition  6i 
brothcrllnees  In  sohnng  basic  problems,  to  be 
recognized  at  thus  session.  Panama  Is  with 
us  on  the  Committee,  represented  by  its  dis- 
tinguished Deleg.!te.  Ambassador  Calamari 
also  wanted  to  be  here,  physically,  with  the 
Committee  but  was  not  able  u  do  so,  I  want 
to  stress  this  act  of  the  Delegate  of  Panama 
because  it  Is  eminently  fair  to  do  so — to  take 
note  of  one  who  has  ftmily  carried  the  ban- 
ner of  the  mter-Amerlcan  5.y5tem  into  the 
mld.st  of  the  light.    Nothing  more. 

The  PBEsiaENT.  We  lu-e  sure  that  our  col- 
le.\gue.  Amb:is3iitlor  Calamarl.  must  be  grati- 
ne,d  by  the  eulogy  given  by  his  compatriot 
our  dear  colieagtie.  Amb.ossador  Prank 
Morrlce.     |Slc| 

Ambassador  Diez  de  Medina.  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Bolivia,  has  asked  for  the  floor;  and 
then  Ambassador  Tejera  Parts.  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Diez  de  Medina.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  asked  for  the  floor  to  pose  any  question: 
I  have  no  questions  to  ask  I  have  only 
words  of  praise — of  warm  praise  and  con- 
gratulations— for  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation,  for  the  Intelligent  and 
devoted  manner  in  which  they  carried  out 
the  delicate  mission  entrusted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. I  only  wish.  Mr.  President,  to  add 
my  wish  that  the  minutes  of  this  plenary 
session  should  also  Include  words  of  con- 
gratulation and  appreciation  for  the  task 
being  so  successfully  performed  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  by  Dr.  Joa*  Antonio  Mora. 
Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of 
.American  States.     Thank  you  very  much. 

The  President.  Very  well,  we  shall  do  so. 
Ambassador  Colombo,  the  Special  Delegate 
of  Argentina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo  The  Ambassador  of  BoIlvlB 
la  quite  right  In  proposing  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  was  able 
to  fulftU  Its  mission  because  of  the  brilliant 
efforts  that  were  begun  by  Dr.  Jos^  A.  Mora 
before  our  arrival  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
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He.  Appreciation  should  also  be  cxpresaeo 
to  the  Secretariat,  which,  although  few  in 
number,  gave  much  In  efforts  and  efficiently 
contributed  to  the  success  of  our  actions 
Therefore,  I  second  the  Ambassador  of  Bo- 
livia's proposal  but  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  had  Intended  to  submii  this  matter 
during  the  session. 

Tlie  President  The  Ambassador  of  Bo- 
livia and  the  Committee  have  interpreted  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  Chair  and  ot 
all  our  colleagues  very  well.  Ambassador 
Tejera  Paris,  Special  Delegate  of  Venezuela 
has  the  floor- 
Mr  Tejera  Paris.  The  Delegate  of  Bolivia 
anticipated  what  1  was  thinking  and  what  is 
certamiy  the  thought  of  all  of  us  here.  My 
intention  was,  I  now  conflrm  It,  to  ask  the 
Chair  to  ask  this  Tenth  Meeting  of  Con^ult.i. 
tlon  to  give  to  the  Commltee.  to  the  Secre- 
tary General,  and  to  the  members  of  iHf 
General  Secretariat  a  vote  of  applause  Icr 
the  work  they  have  done.  The  test  that  the 
Committee  has  passed  has  been  hard  bffn 
there  and  here,  and  I  believe  that  since  tli:e 
is  a  problem  that  affects  the  whole  security 
of  the  hemisphere,  these  colleagues  deserve 
not  only  our  thanks  but  the  thanks  of  our 
governments  and  of  their  peoples,  and  at 
this  moment,  enthusiastic  applause  which  I 
nm  sure  the  President  will  be  the  first.  lo 
begin.     (Applause.  I 

The  President.  All  of  us  Join  In  the  praise 
and  tribute  the  Special  Committee  has  given 
to  the  prelate  Emmanuel  Clarlzlo.  P:!p:'.l 
Nuncio  In  the  Dominion  Republic  and  Dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  In  Santo  DomlnRC. 
We  share  In  this  with  real  appreciation,  with 
affection,  as  our  common  duty.  His  services 
for  the  peace  of  the  Americas,  his  vows  and 
his  blessings  we  applaud  with  emotion;  with 
emotion.  1  say.  which  corresponds  to  the  emo- 
tion that  he  experienced  when  he  received 
our  expression  of  deep  gratitude  for  his  mag- 
nlflcent  labor  for  the  peace  of  the  Ameri- 
cas and  for  that  people  that  we  all  love  so 
well:  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  closed 
plenary  session  has  been  highly  Important, 
We  have  heard  the  Interesting  report  of  the 
Special  Committee.  We  have  posed  broad 
questions;  we  have  obtained  splendid  and 
very  cleor  replies,  from  which  we  can  ap. 
predate  even  more  the  extraordinary  tnsli 
accomplished  by  the  Committee.  Our  re- 
peated applause  and  eulogy  for  It  and  its 
members,  all  of  whom  we  are  honored  to  call 
our  colleagues  and  friends.  Unless  you  think 
otherwise  a  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  should  be  Indicated 
to  consider  the  report  In  the  aspects  noted  by 
the  Committee,  so  that  the  meeting  may  act 
on  that  report.  We  have  asked  quesiioci 
and  have  obtained  answers;  now  comes  the 
Job  of  considering  the  report  and  analyzing 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  on  the  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  the  Special  Committee  and  the  con- 
clusions that  it  reached. 

I  ask  you  only  whether  tomorrow's  plenary 
session  should  be  open — I  understand  thot 
It  should  be.  It  should  be  open  so  that  the 
public  will  know  everything  that  we  have 
said,  both  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  and  to  the  contents  of  Its  Inter- 
esting report.  I  would  call  another  closed 
meeting.  If  the  Committee  so  wishes,  but  the 
meeting  I  am  going  to  convoke  for  a  little 
later  today,  should  be  public  and  Its  pur- 
pose will  be  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  discuss  It  and  propose  de- 
cisions concerning  the  recommendations  u 
makes.  The  delegates  have  already  seen  and 
have  In  your  briefcases  for  later  reading  thf 
fourth  radio-telephone  message  from  our  Sec- 
retary General.  Dr.  Mora  =  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  Secretary  read  It.  since  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  have  read  it.    With  respect  to  the 
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minutes  of  this  plenary  session,  I  ask  you  to 
take  note  that  you  have  24  hours  in  which 
ro  give  the  Secretariat  your  corrections  of 
style  I  ask  you  to  take  note  of  that  time 
period  so  that  the  Secretariat  can  speed  up 
the  flnal  edition  of  the  minutes  of  the  plenory 
session. 

Mr  COLOMBO.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
you  to  repeat  the  last  part  as  to  the  time  and 
place,  according  to  the  Chair's  plan,  as  •s'as 
siiggested.  PIe:tse  do  me  the  great  favor  of 
repenting  It. 

The  President.  Yes.  sir.  We  are  going  to 
adjourn  the  session  and  meet  again  in  a  few 
hours,  let's  say,  perhaps  this  afternoon.  II 
will  be  a  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing, public,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee.  To  consider 
ir.  :inalyze  It,  discuss  It,  and  decide  on  the 
recommendations  and  conclusions  reached  by 
i!>e  Committee.  It  Is  assumed  that  this  ses- 
sion should  be  public.  The  next  plenary  ses- 
sion will  not  be  closed  like  this  one;  It  will 
be  public,  so  that  public  opinion  of  the 
aemisphere  will  be  Informed,  but  not  Just  of 
Khut  Is  m  the  report  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee, because  I  am  hereby  suggesting  that  the 
report  should  be  made  public,  unless  for 
ioine  reason  the  members  of  the  Committee 
indicate  to  the  Chair  that  It  should  not  be 
made  public  but  that  we  ought  to  wait  until 
tomorrow's  session. 

.Mr.  COLOMBO.  Absolutely.  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  as 
of  now  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
3  public.  Consequently.  It  can  be  turned 
over  to  the  press  and  sent  to  anyone  wishing 
It,  Naturally.  If  at  tomorrow's  meeting  we 
reach  conclusions  on  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Committee,  we  shall  feel  highly  grati- 
fied In  any  case  I  think  that  the  time  has 
fome  for  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  make 
concrete  statements  on  the  chaotic  situation 
mat  seems  to  grow  worse  every  hour  There- 
fore. Within  5  or  6  hours,  possible  for  4  or  5 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  am  going  to  convoke 
the  liith  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  to  meet  in  this  same  place 
and  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

The  Representative  of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  Mr.  President,  only  to 
ask  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  Include 
m  the  order  of  business  two  specific  points 
that  I  believe  are  relevant  to  the  announce- 
ment you  have  Just  made:  first  would  be 
consideration  of  whether  or  not  the  present 
eituatlon  In  the  Dominican  Republic  affects 
\he  security  of  the  hemisphere;  second,  es- 
tablishment and  Implementation  of  measures 
to  help  the  Dominican  people  return  to  full 
constitutional  democracy. 

Tlie  President.  Very  well;  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  objection  to  discussing  these  two 
points  In  the  public  session  we  shall  hold 
shortly — -the  one  suggested  by  the  dlstln- 
(tulshed  Representative  of  Uruguay  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Representative  of  Venezuela, 
uid  the  other  just  mentioned  by  the  dls- 
'ineuiehed  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris.  I  rec- 
^'•■-'ze  the  Representative  of  the  Dominican 
Republic 

Mr  BosaLA  AiiLES.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
»ait  until  tomorrow  to  formally  present  a 
draft  resolution  on  my  proposal  that  the 
Ofgan  of  Consultation  declare  the  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  be  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  President.  Very  well.  The  Repre- 
«ntative  of  Paraguay  has  requested  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Y6DICE.  I  only  wish  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions. Mr.  President.  I  understand,  or  rather. 
I  actually  heard  you  mention  a  decision  on 
f^he  request  of  the  Delegate  of  the  United 
't-ites  that  the  minutes  of  today's  session  be 
mode  public.  This  request  was  seconded  by 
'Jie  distinguished  Representative  of  Uruguay. 
I^Qm  this  I  asstmie.  that  Is.  I  hope,  because 
'he  suggestion  Is  also  mine,  that  It  will  be 
speed  to  make  public  the  minutes  of  this 
!«sion. 
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The  President.  The  Chair  hos  so  resolved. 

Mr  YoDiCE  I  beg  your  pardon.  Thank 
you. 

The  President,  That's  quite  all  right 

Mr.  YODicE.  Now,  I  have  another  question 
to  ask  of  the  distinguished  Representative  of 
Costa  Rica,  arising  from  an  earlier  statement 
by  the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela,  because  it 
refers  to  the  matter  of  considering  measures 
to  bring  democratic  normality  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  during  this  10th 
meeting  of  consultation  I  don't  recall  having 
heard  any  informal  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  Fnclo  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment, as  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador of  Guatemala  said,  of  a  committee  of 
statesmen,  or  something  similar.  Therefore. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  Ambasador  Faclo  did 
or  did  not  make  such  an  Informal  proposal, 
because  I  would  not  want  to  fall  to  Inform 
my  foreign  ministry  of  something  thot  had 
been  proposed  here.     Thank  you. 

The  President.  Thank  you.  The  Delegate 
of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Facio.  Mr.  Representative  of  Paraguay. 
I  have  not  yet  made  any  proposal  of  this 
sort,  Perhajw  it  can  be  clarified  In  this  way: 
there  has  been  .«ome  di.scu.sslon  of  a  proposal, 
but  not  one  of  mine,  to  put  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  into  ef- 
fect. I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  a 
copy  at  the  end  of  this  session  But  the 
proposal  was  not  made  by  Costa  Rica;  it  has 
been  discussed  among  several  delegations 
but  Is  nothing  specific, 

Mr.  YODiCE.  1  understand.  Thank  you.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  It  was  proposed  "here. 

The   President    Ambassador  Tejera  Paris. 

Mr,  Tejera  PahIs.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  If  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a  meeting  early  tomorrow  to 
reexamine  all  our  credentials,  because  It  ap- 
pears there  are  certain  doubts  that  should 
be  clarified  In  the  light  of  the  Information 
transmitted  In  the  cable  that  the  Ambiisss- 
dor  of  the  Dominican  Republic  reported  on  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Jacome.  the 
Representative  of  Ecuador. 

Mr  Jacome,  As  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials  I  can  report  that  I  have 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  to- 
morrow at  3 :30  p.m.  Any  representative  who 
has  any  doubt  as  to  himself  or  to  his  col- 
leagues may  present  his  complaints  to  tile 
Committee. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  we  have  taken 
note  of  the  announcement  Just  made  by  our 
colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  and  It  Is  now  the  time  to  ad- 
journ the  session  and  to  announce  that  the 
5th  plenary  session  of  the  10th  meeting  of 
consultation  will  be  held  here  this  after- 
noon at  4  p  m.     The  session  is  adjourned. 

Communist  Efforts  To  Take  Over  the  Re- 
volt in  the  Dominican  Rrptreuc 
A.  introduction 

since  the  start  of  the  revolt  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  on  April  24.  1965.  the  U.S. 
Government  has  received  extensive  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  course  of  the  revolt 
and  the  elements  participating  In  It.  This 
Information  discloses  an  organized  effort  by 
the  Communist  movement  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  capture  the  revolt  ond  seize 
jjower  In  that  country. 

The  account  which  follows  summarizes  the 
Information  on  Communist  activities  be- 
tween April  24  and  May  5.  Preliminary  to 
the  day-to-day  accouiit  of  events  beginning 
April  24.  there  Is  given  a  brief  description  of 
the  organization  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

B.    COMMUmST    ORGANIZATION    IN    THE    DOMINI- 
CAN   REPtTBLIC 

The  Communist  Party  as  such  has  not 
had  legal  existence  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic since  it  was  outlawed  In  November  1961. 
Subsequently,    the    Communist    movement 


has  been  advanced  by  three  political  par- 
ties— the  PSPD  (Psrtldo  Socialista  Poptilar 
Domlnlcano — Dominican  Popular  Socialist 
Party  I.  the  MPD  iMovimlento  Popular 
Domlnlcano — Dominican  Popular  Move- 
ment i.  and  the  APCJ  lAgrupaclon  Po- 
litlca  Catorce  de  Junlo — 14th  of  June  Politi- 
cal Group).  While  these  parties  emphasize 
different  tactics  and.  In  part,  reflect  some 
of  the  divisions  In  the  Communist  bloc,  they 
have  acted  in  harmony  In  the  past  and  In 
the  current  rebellion. 

The  PSPD  follows  the  Moscow  line.  Dur- 
ing the  Presidency  of  Juan  Bosch  (February 
to  September.  19ra).  the  party  concentrated 
Its  efforts  among  student  and  labor  groups. 
In  October  1963.  It  was  declared  illegal  by 
the  Triumvirate  which  deposed  Bosch,  but 
it  survived  by  avoiding  any  overt  activity 
until  the  present  rebellion. 

The  MPD  is  an  underground  group 
oriented  toward  the  Pelplng  brand  of  com- 
munism. Small  but  aggressive,  it  has  been 
Involved  with  nvimerous  acts  of  violence  in 
recent  years.  Its  major  appeal  has  been  to 
peasants  and  workers. 

The  APCJ  is  by  far  the  largest  party.  It 
begon  as  a  non-Communist  group  opposing 
former  dictator  TruJUlo.  and  a  number  of 
non-Communists  remain  affiliated  with  it. 
However,  Communists  had  taken  over  Its 
leadership  by  early  1963.  The  party  was  de- 
clared Illegal  In  December  1963  after  it  had 
undertaken  Castro-type  guerrilla  operations 
agRlnst  the  triumvirate  government. 

In  late  November  1968.  guerrilla  activities 
were  Initiated  In  six  different  areas  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  the  MPD  and  the 
APCJ,  The  guerrillas  received  financial  and 
moral  support  from  Cuba  (see  annex  1 1 .  and 
at  least  25  of  them  had  received  guerrilla 
training  in  Cuba  during  the  summer  of  19S3 
The  head  of  the  APCJ.  Manuel  Tpvp.rez  Justo. 
who  visited  Cuba  in  October  1963.  was  killed 
leading  a  band  of  Insurgents  on  December  21. 
1963.  One  boatload  of  arms,  destined  for 
the  rebels,  was  Intercepted  by  Dominican 
authorities.  The  guerrilla  movement  was 
suppressed  and  the  guerrillas  taken  captive. 
In  May  1964.  many  of  them  were  deported  to 
Portugal  and  Prance  A  number  of  these 
subsequently  traveled  to  Cuba,  and  Com- 
munist China.  By  April  1965.  45  of  the 
exiled  APCJ  and  MPD  leaders  hod  returned 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  some  of  them 
clandestinely,  to  rejoin  their  organizations. 

C.     DAY-BT-DAY     AC'llVIilES      (APRIL     24-MAY     5) 

The  revolt  of  April  24  arose  out  of  an  un- 
stable political  situation  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  "Triumvirate"  government 
headed  by  Donald  Reld  Cabral  was  an  un- 
popular one.  It  had  Inherited  difficult  eco- 
nomic problems  and  had  been  able  to  make 
only  very  limited  progress  In  Improving  con- 
ditions Senior  millt.ary  officials  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Reid  government,  oppos- 
ing Its  efforts  to  reform  the  armed  forces. 
Junior  military  officers  were  dlssattsfled  with 
the  rate  of  progress  In  cleaning  up  graft  and 
corruption,  and  In  retiring  senior  officers  to 
make  way  for  promotions  based  on  merit 
The  PRD  (Partldo  Rcvolutlonario  Domlnl- 
cano— Dominican  Revolutionary  Party  i  was 
seeking  to  restore  to  power  former  President 
Juan  Basch  who  had  been  deposed  In  Sep- 
tember 1963.  Prom  these  elements  there 
arose  a  loose  association  which  set  off  the 
April  24  revolution. 

On  April  24  elements  of  the  Dominican 
Army,  led  by  disaffected  middle-grade  and 
Junior  officers,  declared  themselves  In  revolt 
against  the  government  of  Reld  Cabral. 
They  seized  control  of  the  27th  of  February 
Military  Camp,  a  key  military  installation 
which  was  also  the  site  of  army  head- 
quarters, making  prisoners  of  the  army  chief 
of  staff  and  his  deputy. 

A  group  of  civilians  seized  two  radio  sta- 
tions In  Santa  Domingo  and  announced  that 
Reld    Cabral    had    been    overthrown.     The 
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■;:alQ  stations  were  reiaken  later  in  the  day 
•)  Reld  forces,  but  Jusl  before  they  were 
orced  off  the  air.  the  rebels  called  on  the 
oivilian  population  to  Join  the  anii-Reld 
movement  and  to  go  in  the  streets  to  support 
the  rebellion. 

Communist  leaders  iBBued  orders  to  PSPD. 
APCJ.  and  MPD  members  to  begin  to  incite 
the  civilian  crowds  gntherlng  in  the  streets, 
and  to  stage  rallies  and  demonstrations. 
Le:iders  of  these  three  Communist  Partleikbe- 
gan  organizing  their  forces,  and  assigning 
members  to  various  functions  throughout 
the  city. 

Among  those  Communists  active  in  the 
first  hours  of  the  revolt  were  Narciso  Isa 
Conde.  PSPD  Central  Committee  member,  al- 
ready armed  with  a  submachine  gun.  Dlo- 
medes  Mercedes  Batista  ( PSPD  member  who 
traveled  to  Cuba  in  1963),  who.  with  other 
PSPD  members,  w.is  relaying  instructions  to 
psrty  members  to  stand  by  for  further 
orders:  and  Amln  Abel  Hasbun.  APCJ  mem- 
ber, also  engaged  in  orEanizing  for  Commu- 
nist participation  in  the  revolt,  operating 
from  a  house  on  Elvira  de  Mendoza  Street. 

On  April  25.  the  situation  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo became  incrciisingly  confused.  Senior 
odlccrs  o(  the  Dominican  Air  Force  and 
Army  land  later  of  the  Navy,  as  welli  in- 
formed Reld  Cabral  that  they  would  not 
support  him.  and  he  therefore  resigned  and 
went  into  hiding. 

PSPD  members  carrying  weapons  gathered 
et  Parque  Independencla  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  harangued  civilian  crowds  In  sup- 
port of  the  revolt  Among  these  were  again 
Diomedes  Mercedes  Batista  and  Narclso  Isa 
Conde.  Also  active  was  Asdrubal  Domin- 
guez  Guerrero,  a  PSPD  propagandi.'it  and 
student  leader  who  received  training  in  the 
f  SS.R.  In  1962  Throughout  the  morning, 
motile  loudspeaker  uults,  including  a  white 
Volkswagen  statlonwagon  operated  by  Dio- 
medes Mercedes  Batista,  patrolled  the  city 
urging  the  population  to  Join  the  revolt. 

In  what  Inter  proved  to  be  a  key  ele- 
ment in  ihe  course  of  the  revolt,  rifles  and 
machineguns  seized  by  rebellious  army  ele- 
ments were  htinded  otit  to  the  civilian  crowds 
during  the  day.  One  of  the  rebel  officers, 
Ci.pt  Mario  Pena  Tavares.  arranged  lor  the 
distribution  to  civilians  of  several  thousand 
weapons,  including  machineguns  and  haiM 
grenades,  taken  from  the  27th  of  February 
military  camp  Arms  from  the  camp  were 
loaded  on  trucks  and  sent  in  to  the  down- 
town area  of  Santo  Domingo,  wher"  they 
were  passed  cut  to  civilians.  The  follow- 
ing Communist  leaders  participated  with 
army  rebels  In  handing  out  arms,  and  In 
some  cases  assumed  control  of  the  distribu- 
tion Hugo  Tolentino  Dipp  (PSPD  leader 
who  received  guerrilla  trajning  In  Cubai:  Fi- 
dello  Despr:idel  Hoque  (APCJ  leader,  trained 
in  Cuba,  and  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the 
APCJ  guerrilla  uprising  in  late  1963):  Felix 
Servlo  Ducoudray  Mansfield  (one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  PSPD.  lived  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Cuba,  former  employee  of  the  Pei- 
ping-Communlst  New  China  News  Agency); 
Eduardo  Houellcmont  Roques  (APCJ  mem- 
ber, student  agitator,  who  was  in  Cuba  iii 
1963):  and  Daniel  Ozuna  Hernandez  (APCJ 
leader  who  figured  prominently  In  the  1963 
guerrilla  movement) 

Other  Communists  who,  like  those  men- 
tioned above,  were  engaged  in  the  dLstrihu- 
tion  of  arms,  and  particularly  in  equip- 
ping their  followers  In  both  the  PSPD  and 
APCJ  were:  Buenaventura  John.«on  Plmentel 
(member  of  the  PSPD  Central  Committee): 
Juan  Ducoudray  Mansfield  (PSPD  activist 
and  propagandist  who  had  once  worsted  on 
Havana  radio  broadcasts  to  the  Dominican 
Republic);  Gerardo  Rafael  Estevez  Weber 
'PSPD  member);  and  Maximo  Bernard  Vas- 
quez  (who  had  been  an  APCJ  liaison  man 
with  subversives  in  the  Dominican  military 
services  at  the  time  of  the  1963  guerrilla 
movement).    Bottles  and  gasoline  from  tank 


trucks  At  ieveral  points  m  the  city  were 
distributed  to  civilians  for  making  "Molo- 
lov  cocktails."  MPD  members  being  par- 
ticularly active  in  this  work. 

A  mob  of  several  thousand  civilians. 
armed  with  clubs  and  rifles,  marched  on  the 
Palace,  responding  to  a  call  Issued  over  a 
rebel-held  radio  station.  Among  them  was  a 
group  of  armed  Communist*,  including 
PSPD  members  Arlosto  Sosa  Valerlo.  MUvlo 
Perez  Perez,  and  SUvano  Lora  Vicente  (Who 
had  received  guerrilla  warfare  training  in 
Cuba  I. 

Rebels  seized  the  National  Palace,  and 
the  rebel  Army  oRicers  gathered  to  assume 
control.  Members  of  the  PRD  arrived  with 
the  intention  of  Installing  an  interim  gov- 
ernment heoded  by  a  PRD  leader.  Rafael 
Molina  Urena.  pending  the  return  of  Juan 
Bosch.  Stime  of  the  rebel  olBcers  agreed, 
although  many  supported  the  establishment 
of  a  mllltajy  Junta  to  call  for  new  elections, 
and  others  favored  former  President  Joa- 
quin Balaguer  Alter  protracted  discussions 
among  the  various  factions,  including  of- 
ncers  of  the  Dominican  Armed  Services  who 
had  not  participated  in  the  revolt,  the  PRD 
leaders  and  rebel  Army  officers  who  were 
pro-Bosch  prevailed,  designating  Molina 
Urena  as  provisional  president.  Military  ol- 
flcers  who  had  not  Joined  the  rebellion  ob- 
jected, and  declared  they  would  attack  the 
rebels  unless  a  military  Junta  were  installed 
without  delay  to  prepare  for  national  elec- 
tions m  September 

Many  Important  Commtmists  attended 
political  meetings  at  the  National  Palace 
that  day.  Among  those  conferring  with 
Molina  Urena  was  Facundo  Gomez  (PSPD 
member  and  part  owner  of  the  "Scarlet 
Woman."  having  taken  part  In  the  attempted 
land:ng  of  arms  from  Cuba  in  November 
1963 — see  annex  1 1  Others  who  attended 
these  meetings  were  Luis  Gomez  Perez 
(member  of  the  PSPD  Central  Committee); 
Jose  Israel  Cuello  Hernandez  (Who  received 
Communist  bloc  training  in  1964):  Rafael 
Evangellsta  Alejl  iPSPD  member);  Antonio 
Isa  Conde  (PSPD  member  who  had  received 
subversive  training  in  Cuba  in  1963)  and 
his  brother  Niu-cisco  (previously  men- 
tioned); and  Moises  Blanco  Genoo  (APCJ 
member).  Other  Conxmunlsts  who  partici- 
pated in  the  meetings  at  the  National  Palace 
on  April  25  were  PSPD  members  Arlosto 
Sosa  Valerina.  Silvano  Lora  Vicente,  and 
Diomedes  Mercedes  Batista.  Miguel  Angel 
Santamaria  Demorizi.  and  APCJ  members 
Amln  Abel  Hasbun.  Ema  Tavarez  Justo.  and 
Daniel  Ozuna  Hernandez.  Alejandro  La- 
Jara  Gonzalez  (member  of  the  APCJ  who 
had  been  active  earlier  in  the  day  distribut- 
ing arms  to  civilians)  was  appointed  by 
Molina  Urena  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Investigation  (the  Security  Serv- 
ice) . 

Communist  agitators,  including  PSPD 
member  Jesus  de  la  Rosa  Cano  began  In- 
citing the  armed  mobs  to  burn  and  destroy 
property.  Leaders  of  the  APCJ  and  the  MPD 
agreed  that  members  of  both  groups  be  In- 
structed to  seize  additional  arms  without 
delay-  MPD  members  were  told  their  party 
planned  to  kill  any  policemen  found  on  the 
streets.  Armed  civilians  roamed  the  city, 
many  of  them  looting  stores  and  private 
homes. 

The  olTices  and  plant  of  the  anti-Com- 
munist newspaper.  Prensa  Libre,  were  seized 
by  an  armed  group  which  Included  Jose 
Vlniclo  Calventl  Gavlno  (APCJ  member)  and 
Amadeo  Conde  Sturla  (APCJ  member) 
PSPD  member  Nicolas  Plchardo  Vlcioso  (a 
Communist  propagandist),  along  with  An- 
tonio Isa  Conde  and  Eduardo  Houellemont 
Roques  I  both  mentioned  above  as  having 
been  in  Cuba) .  took  advantage  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Prensa  Libre,  and  prepared  Immedi- 
ately to  publish  propaganda  leaflets.  The 
oRicea  of  three  antl-Communlst  political 
parties,   the  democratic  conservative  Union 


Clvlca  Naclonal,  the  moderate  rightwlng 
Partido  Liberal  Revolucionlsta.  and  the  mod- 
erate center  party  Vanguardi  Revoluciontiria 
Domlnicana.  were  broken  Into  and  sacliM 
during  the  day 

During  the  afternoon  of  April  25,  Com- 
muiiist  organizers  continued  to  distribute 
weapons  to  groups  regarded  as  reliabit;  by 
the  Communist  parties,  as  well  as  to  round 
up  additional  manpower  for  civilian  militia 
units.  Weapons  depots  and  distribution 
points  were  set  up.  A  building  on  Arzobiepo 
Portes  Avenue  was  a  PSPD  stronghold,  and 
Diomedes  Mercedes  Batista.  Jose  Rodrl(;uez 
Acosta  (member  of  the  PSPD  Central  Com- 
irlttee  who  was  In  Cuba  In  1982)  and  other 
party  leaders  were  observed  there,  leading 
a  paramilitary  force  armed  with  submachine- 
guns  and  rifles,  and  hand  grenades.  Another 
paramilitary  center  of  the  PSPD  was  the 
home  of  Buenaventura  Johnson  Plmentel  on 
Calle  Espaillat.  An  APCJ  strongpolnt  wis 
set  up  on  Jose  Gabriel  Garcia  Street  In  Ciii- 
dnd  Nueva.  and  a  heavily  armed  force  V6s 
using  It  as  a  base  of  operations. 

Still  another  Communist  strongpolnt  .ind 
arsenal  was  established  in  a  building  on  tiie 
corner  of  Arzoblspo  Merino  and  Luperrjn 
Streets,  on  the  roof  of  which  were  machine- 
guns.  An  armed  Communist  group,  known 
as  the  Luperon  commando,  held  a  posltltin 
at  the  corner  of  H(i.stos  and  Luperon  Strfjets 
Still  another  commando  occupied  a  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  El  Conde  and  Hostos 
Streets,  and  w.i.s  set  up  by  Manuel  GonzolK 
Gonzalez  iSpamsh  Civil  War  veteran.  PSPD 
Centroi  Committee  member  and  Cuban  intel- 
ligence agent,  extremely  active  as  the  PSPD>i 
military  expert  since  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volt). Assisting  Manuel  Gonzalez  In  direct- 
ing the  military  activities  of  the  Communists 
diiring  the  revolt  was  Manuel  Escobar  Alfon- 
seca, prominent  PSPD  member.  Asdrubul 
Oomlnguez  Guerrero  ( PSPD  propagandist 
previously  mentioned)  led  an  armed  group 
which  seized  and  .occupied  a  house  on  Bolivar 
Avenue,  and  a  few  doors  away  on  the  same 
avenue  there  was  established  an  arms  stor- 
age and  distribution  point. 

On  April  26.  anti-rebel  forces,  which  had 
at  llrst  been  badly  disunited  and  disor- 
ganized, now  under  the  command  of  Gcu. 
Ellas  Wcssln  y  Wessin.  bead  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Training  Center,  began  to  move 
against  the  rebel-held  area  of  the  city.  The 
Dominican  Air  Force  bombed  and  machine- 
gunned  various  rebel-held  Installations.  The 
ferocity  of  this  and  subsequent  attacks  con- 
solidated public  resentment  and  Inadvert- 
ently presented  the  rebels  with  an  effective 
propaganda  weapon  Rebel  radio  broadcasts 
called  upon  the  public  to  suck  the  hou.ses  oi 
air  force  officers  In  retribution  for  the  air  at- 
tacks, and  announced  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  these  officers. 

The  distribution  of  arms  to  civilians  con- 
tinued. A  large  quantity  of  arms  and  am- 
munition hod.  by  this  time,  fallen  Into  the 
hands  of  Communists  Teams  of  APCJ  and 
PSPD  members  were  fanning  out  through  the 
central  part  of  Santo  Domingo  organizing 
paramilitary  groups  These  operations  con- 
tinued to  be  under  the  direction  of  Buen.i- 
ventiu-a  Johnson  Plmentel.  Fldello  Dcspradel 
Roques.  and  Manuel  Gonzalez  Gonzalez. 

Agitators  continued  to  exhort  the  mobs 
very  active  In  this  work  being  Ema  Tnvure? 
Justo  ( APCJ  militant  and  student  activist 
sister  of  Manuel  Tavarez  Justo.  the  APC.I 
leader  who  had  been  killed  In  the  abortive 
guerrilla  movement  of  1963).  Antonio  Im 
Conde  and  Edmundo  Garcia  Castillo,  both 
PSPD  members,  distributed  mlmeogrophed 
propaganda  sheets  calling  on  the  people  to 
fight  and  stating.  i.n  pan.  that  "the  hour  h« 
arrived  to  give  arms  to  the  working 
class  •  •  •  to  form  common  tmlts  of  soldiers 
and  civilians  and  to  organize  people's  combat 
units." 

Additional  Communist  leaders  were  ideo- 
tlfled    among   the   armed   mobs   and   In  the 
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rebel  military  forces  Juan  Miguel  Roman 
Di.iz  I  member  of  the  APCJ  Central  Com- 
mittee who  participated  in  the  J963  guerrilla 
operations)  commanded  a  rebel  stronghold, 
.irsenal  and  prison  located  at  the  corner  of 
Estrelieta  and  Arzoblspo  Nouel  Streets  An- 
'-■iher  APCJ  post  was  located  on  Juan  de  Mor- 
ph.T  Street  under  Jaime  Duran  Hernando 
( C'.iban-tralned  guerrilla  warfare  expert). 
Still  another,  on  Caracas  Street,  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  armed  APCJ  group  under  Fldello 
Desprndel  Roques  (also  trained  in  Cuba  In 
1083 ( . 

Gustavo  RIcart  of  the  MPD  Central  Com- 
mittee, who  returned  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1963  from  Cuba  bringing  money  to 
fiitance  MPD  activities,  was  identified  as  the 
commander  of  another  rebel  stronghold 
With  Racart  at  the  MPD  command  post  was 
Eomon  Plnedo  Mejia.  another  MPD  leader 
who  was  active  in  the  APCJ  guerrilla  move- 
ment In  1983.  Nicolas  Plchardo  Vlcioso 
(previously  mentioned),  Manuel  Ortiz  Des- 
angles  (PSPD  member  and  university  stu- 
dent who  conducts  Communist  indoctrina- 
tion classes »,  Ignaclo  Perez  Mencia  iPSPD 
ntembcr),  Carlos  Dore  Cabral  (PSPD  mem- 
ber i.  and  Porano  Garcia  (also  a  PSPD 
member )  were  in  charge  of  the  production  of 
i>  considerable  number  of  MoIDtov  cocktails 
during  the  day.  Maximo  Bernard  Vasquez 
and  Gerardo  Rafael  Estevez  Weber,  both  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  APCJ  and  PSPD 
member  Lisandro  MacarruUa  Reyes,  armed 
lA'ith  a  machinegun.  were  with  other  Com- 
munists at  a  strongpolnt  and  garrison  at 
ArzobLspo  Portes  and  Sanchez  Streets,  Other 
in.*staliatlons  manned  by  Communists,  some 
with  machinegun  emplacements,  were  ob- 
served in  various  part.6  of  tlte  city. 

As  ,-i  result  of  the  handing  out  of  arms 
taken  from  the  27th  of  February  military 
camp  and  other  Government  installations 
seized  by  the  rebels,  the  leaders  of  the  vari- 
ous Communist  Parties  were  well  equipped 
with  weapons,  and  thereby  became  an  In- 
creasingly important  element  in  the  rebel 
lorce.  Rebel  army  officers  and  m.en.  num- 
bering about  1.000  at  the  outset  of  the  rebel- 
lion, were  soon  greatly  outnumbered  by  the 
armed  civilians  who,  in  a  state  or  disorgani- 
zation, became  eiisy  prey  for  disciplined 
Communist  leadership. 

EfToris  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  toward  a  cease- 
fire between  the  rebels  and  opposing  elements 
of  the  Dominican  armed  forces  were  unsuc- 
ccosful.     During  the  course  of  the  day.  April 

26.  a  large  number  of  Amerli^a  citizens  had 
assembled  at  the  Hotel  Embajador,  a  hotel 
west  of  the  city,  seeking  safety.  They  re- 
quested assistance  from  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  evacuating  them  from  Santo  Domingo. 
which  was  under  bombardment  by  the  Do- 
minican Air  Force  and  was  by  this  time  the 
scene  of  widespread  rifle  and  artillery  fire 
between  the  opposing  factions.  The  Em- 
bassy secured  from  the  rebel  leaders  agree- 
ment to  cooperate  In  evacuating  Americana 
from  the  nearby  port  of  Halna,  west  of  the 
City  Armed  civilian  groups,  over  which  the 
Molina  Urena  regime  had  lost  control,  paid 
no  attention   to   this  agree.ment      On  April 

27.  about  100  armed  civilians,  hearing  over 
the  rebel  radio  that  a  prominent  Dominican 
newspaperman  and  broadcaster,  well  known 
as  antl-Communlst,  was  at  the  Embajador 
Hotel  (actually  he  was  not  there),  went  to 
the  hotel  and  fired  several  hundred  shots, 
lonunately  without  loss  of  American  lives. 

April  27  saw  the  complete  breakdown  of 
law  and  order.  Molina  Urena.  so-called  pro- 
visional president  for  only  2  days,  went  to 
tile  US  Embassy  in  apparent  defeat,  ac- 
cimpanlcd  by  rebel  army  leaders.  Col.  Miguel 
Angel  Hernando  Ramirez  and  Col.  Francisco 
Caaraaiio  Deno.  Shortly  afterward.  Molina 
Drena  abandoned  his  office  and  took  asylum 
in  the  Colombian  Embassy. 

Among  other  defections  of  prominent  PRD 
leaders  from  the  rebel  side  at  this  time  were 
Jose  Pena  Gomez,  Maximo  Lovaton  PIttaluga, 
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and  Antonio  MartlncE  Francisco.  The  latter 
went  to  the  San  Isldro  Air  Force  Base,  Gen- 
eral Wessin's  headquarters,  and  on  April  28. 
over  the  San  Isldro  radio  station,  appealed 
to  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Sev- 
eral of  the  more  prominent  PRD  figures  took 
refuge  in  foreign  embassies. 

During  the  day.  before  the  fall  of  the 
Molina  Urena  Government,  Alejandro  Lnjara 
Gons^ilez  (ihe  young  APCJ  member  appointed 
as  deputy  director  of  investigation  only  2 
days  before)  arrunged  for  additional  arms  to 
be  passed  to  the  Communists.  The  offices 
and  plant  of  the  newspaper  Listin  Diarlo  were 
taken  over  by  a  group  of  armed  PSPD  mem- 
bers. The  group  was  headed  by  Asdrubal 
Domlnguez  Guerrero  (PSPD  propagandist) 
who.  with  Jose  Israel  Cuello  Hernandez 
( PSPD  member  and  student  propagandist ) . 
both  carrying  automatic  weapons,  proceeded 
to  round  up  Uie  newspaper's  stalt  to  publish 
prop.iganda  leaflets. 

On  April  28.  the  antirebel  armed  forces 
commanded  by  General  Wcssln  established  a 
three-man  military  junta  headed  by  Col. 
Pedro  Bartolome  Benolt  (Dominican  Air 
Force),  his  fellow  members  being  Col.  En- 
rique Apolinarto  Casado  Saladln  tArmy)  and 
Capt.  Manuel  Santana  Carasco  (Navy*. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  day.  the  forces 
of  the  military  Junta  seemed  to  be  making 
progress  against  the  rebels,  but  encountered 
heavier  resistance  than  they  had  anticipated- 
By  afternoon,  the  military  Junta  forces  had 
lost  their  earlier  momentum 

The  situation  in  the  city  was  becoming 
increasingly  tense  and  confused.  The  break- 
down In  public  order  wiis  resulting  in  Indis- 
criminate shooting  on  a  rising  scale.  The 
police  were  no  longer  effective,  and  the  junta 
forces,  tired  and  disorganized,  began  to  crum- 
ble. Armed  mobs  were  terrorizing  the  city, 
firing  on  homes  and  other  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  US   and  other  embassies. 

With  the  collapse  on  April  27  of  the  Molina 
Urena  "provisional  government"  after  only 
2  days  in  nominal  power.  PRD  political  fig- 
ures had  abdicated  their  positions  of  leader- 
ship, fearing  their  cause  lost  and  their  lives 
In  danger.  They  left  the  rebel  movement  in 
the  hands  of  politically  Immature  army  oftl- 
cers  who  had  lost  command  o%'er  the  armed 
civilians  who  now  far  outnumbered  the  rebel 
army  forces.  The  new  military  Junta  at  San 
Isldro  was  unable  to  exercise  authority  In  the 
city.  Communist  leaders,  by  then  in  control 
of  the  armed  mobs,  moved  quickly  Into  the 
political  leadership  vacuum  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  April  28.  the  mili- 
tary junta  and  police  authorities  Informed 
the  VS.  Embassy  that  they  could  no  longer 
provide  any  assurance  for  the  safety  of 
American  lives.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  and 
his  country  team  then  recommended  that 
U.S.  marines  be  landed  to  establish  a  safety 
perimeter  from  which  additional  hundreds 
of  Americans  and  other  foreign  citizens  could 
be  evacuated.  By  that  night,  approximately 
600  marines  were  landed  and  had  taken  posi- 
tions around  the  Hotel  Embajador. 

On  April  2S.  the  rebels  held  the  central 
part  of  the  city  and  retained  the  military, 
if  not  also  the  psychological,  initiative.  An 
armed  mob  under  the  direction  of  MPD 
leaders,  among  them  Luis  Giro  Alcantara,  but 
also  including  APCJ  and  PSPD  members, 
such  Bfi  Nicolas  Plchardo  Vlcioso  and  Hec- 
tor Homero  Hernandez  Vargas  (who  received 
guerrilla  training  In  Cuba  in  late  1964),  be- 
gan a  full-scale  assault  on  the  remaining 
police  stronghold,  Ozama  Fortress.  Fight- 
ing continued  through  the  day,  and  the  for- 
tress fell  on  April  30.  A  substantial  quantity 
of  additional  arms  and  ammunition  fell  Into 
MPD  and  civilian  hands  with  the  capture  of 
the  fortress.  Another  armed  mob  sacked  the 
Cathedral,  and  roamed  the  Ciudad  Nueva 
area  shouting  "Country  or  Death"  and  "Long 
Live  Castro". 


Among  the  university  students,  such  Com- 
munists as  Asdrubal  Domtnguez  Guerrero 
and  Carlos  Dore  Cabral,  PSPD  members  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Federation  de  Estudi- 
antes  Domlnicanos  (FED)  were  active  in 
organizing  the  masses  and  In  the  street  agi- 
tation. Others  engaged  in  these  activities 
were  Orlando  Martinez  Howley  and  Apoltnar 
Restituyo.  PSPD  members,  and  Catalina 
Pumarol  Peguero.  an  APCJ  member  Mem- 
bers of  the  APCJ  who  had  been  active  in 
the  revolt,  and  who  were  now  working  ener- 
getically to  whip  up  antl-U.S.  sentiment  In- 
cluded Eduardo  Houellemont  Roques,  Jose 
Guerra  Nouel  (who  received  guerrilla  train- 
ing in  Cuba  m  1963).  and  Orlando  Rod- 
riguez Fernandez, 

House-to-house  fighting  continued  be- 
tween the  rebels  and  the  remnants  of  junta 
police  and  military  units  still  In  the  center 
of  town.  The  U.S.  Embassy  remained  under 
sniper  fire,  and  several  other  Embassies  were 
fired  upon. 

The  U.S.  Government  on  April  29  ordered 
the  landing  of  an  additional  1,100  U.S-  ma- 
rines west  of  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and. 
durtng  the  night  of  April  29-30.  approxi- 
mately 2.000  troops  of  the  82d  Airborne  Di- 
vision at  San  I.sidro,  east  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Reinforcements  arrived  on  succeeding  days. 
The  leadership  groups  of  all  three  Commu- 
nist groups— PSPD.  APCJ.  and  MPD — met 
v/ith  Benjamin  Ramos  Alvarez  (head  of  th" 
APCJ's  district  committee)  and  others  to  dis- 
cuss tactics  In  light  o!  the  new  develop- 
ments. Top  Communists  also  met  with  rebel 
military  officers,  among  these 'Communist 
leaders  being  PSPD  members  Juan  and  Felix 
Ducoudray.  Antonio  Isa  Conde.  Manuel  Gon- 
zalez Gonzalez,  Asdr\ibal  Domtnguez  Guer- 
rero, and  Hugo  Tolentino  Dlpp:  and  APCJ 
leaders  Juan  Miguel  Roman  Diaz  and  Fldello 
Despradel  Roque. 

On  April  30.  the  official  rebel  radio  broad- 
cast Instructions  to  the  armed  mobs  not  to 
fire  on  U-S.  troops,  but  firing  continued  and 
a  niunber  of  casualties  were  inflicted  on  U.S. 
milltarj'  personnel. 

Two  APCJ  commando  groups  were  par- 
ticularly active.  One  was  the  "Dagoberto 
Sicart"  unit  of  which  a  prominent  member 
was  Juan  Miguel  Roman  Diaz  (of  the  APCJ's 
Central  Committee  and  participant  in  thp 
1963  guerrilla  movement*.  The  second  unit, 
also  manned  by  APCJ  members,  was  called 
the  "Gatlllo  Alegre"  (Trigger  Happy)  com- 
mando. Both  roamed  the  city  looking  for 
targets  of  opportunity. 

Additional  Communists  working  closely 
with  rebel  army  officers  were  Rafael  Mejta 
Lluberes  (APCJ  member  who  re::elved  politi- 
cal indoctrination  and  guerrilla  training  in 
Cuba  in  1963)  and  Rafael  Tavera.s  Rosarlo 
(member  of  the  APCJ's  Central  Committee 
who  received  guerrilla  training  in  Cuba  In 
late  1963  and  early  1964  i 

By  May  1,  a  shaky  cease-fire  had  been 
achieved.  However,  snipers  were  active 
throughout  the  day.  firing  on  the  US  Em 
b.'issy  and  U.S.  troops.  This  was  in  keeping 
with  one  of  the  propaganda  lines  emanating 
from  the  rebel-held  area,  namely  that  the 
cease-fire  was  rigged  to  deceive  the  rebels 
and  that  its  real  purpose  was  to  permit  the 
Junta  forces  to  reassemble  and  attack  th» 
rebels  from  a  sanctuary  provided  by  US 
troops.  Another  of  the  rebel  propagajudi 
themes  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
people  remaining  armed. 

About  50  members  of  the  PSPD.  APCJ.  and 
MPD,  probably  a  high-command  group,  met 
in  the  home  of  PSPD  leader  Buenaventura 
Johnson  Plmentel.  one  of  the  Communlet 
strongpolnts  which  had  been  fortified  with 
machinegun  emplacements  on  the  roof. 

On  May  2.  the  Havana  Dally.  Hoy.  pub- 
lished a  telephone  lnter\-lew  with  Juan 
Bautlsta  Mejia  Gomez  of  the  APCJ  (who  had 
served  on  the  party's  Central  Committee  tn 
19641 .  MeJia  was  quoted  as  saying  that  th** 
APCJ  "has  a  great  deal  of  control  over  the 
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.-.(niation  ■■  The  previous  day  Mejli  had 
cfimplnlned  that  Rj<tlo  H.ivana  uroadcasis 
.ibour,  him  and  the  APCJ  were  doing  a  greal 
deal  of  damage  beciuse  they  showed  the 
Communist  Involvement  In  the  revolt,  and 
oWa  It  would  be  best  if  no  further  mention 
were  made  of  the  APCJ's  pnrticlputlon  in  the 
aghtlng. 

Despite  olBclal  rebel  r;idlo  broadcasts  call- 
ing on  the  armed  civilians  not  to  fire  on  U.S. 
soldiers,  a.  short-wave  radio  transmitter  m 
I  he  home  of  Fritz  Antonio  Abreu  (APCJ 
member  who  traveled  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  m  19631  broadcast  instriictlons  to 
the  civilian  mobs  to  shoot  Americans  on 
bight.  One  of  *he  voices  recoKnlzed  over  the 
rebel  station  by  Dominican  listeners  wos  that 
(If  Joseflna  Lora  Igleaias  (prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  APCJ  who  participated  In  the 
1963  APCJ  guerrilla  movement  i.  Radio 
Haviina  continued  to  exhort  the  rebels  In 
Sinto  Domingo  to  flght  on  A  large  crowd 
Bitherod  at  Purque  Independencia  In  one  of 
the  numerous  nillles  held  there  throughout 
the  revolt,  and  heard  a  violently  anil- 
American  speech  from  Edmundo  Garcia 
CJStlUo  iPSPD  member  I.  who  had  earlier 
been  Identified  among  those  distributing 
PSPD  propaganda. 

With  Juan  Miguel  Roman  Diaz.  APCJ 
central  committee  member,  at  the  strong- 
point  and  prison  he  commanded  at  the  corner 
of  Estrelleta  and  Jose  Gabriel  Garcia  Streets 
were  Rafael  Taveras  Rosario  (another  APCJ 
central  committee  member  who  received 
icucrrilla  training  m  Cuba),  Norge  Botello 
Fernande?.  (APCJ  commando  trained  In 
Cuba),  and  Rafael  Mejla  Lluberes  innother 
Cuban-trained  APCJ  leaden 

On  May  3,  the  rebel  leaders  began  to  con- 
sider how  to  give  their  movement  the  form 
amd  stnicture  of  legitimate  government. 
Still  In  the  leadership  group  oi  the  rebel 
movement  at  this  time  were  the  following 
Communists:  Juan  Ducoudray  Mansfield  and 
his  brother  iboth  previously  mentioned  as 
top  leaders  i-nd  propagandists  of  the  PSPDi. 
Antonio  Isa  Conde  ( PSPD  leader  who  received 
querrilla  traii-ang  In  Cuba  i .  Juan  Misuel 
Aoman  Diaz  (previously  mentioned,  one  of 
the  leading  APCJ  flguresi.  Pldelio  Despradel 
Roques  I  Cuban-trained  APCJ  leaden. 
Asdrubal  Domlnguez  Guerrero  (PSPD  prop- 
agandist I .  and  Hugo  Tolentlno  Dipp  i  Cuban- 
t.nmed  PSPD  leaden" 

Communist  manifestos,  particularly  for 
the  PSPD,  were  being  published  at  the 
■'Artes  Graficas"  print  shop,  where  Maximo 
Bernard  Vasquez  (Who  had  printed  PSPD 
propaganda  material  :n  his  own  shopi  and 
Bafael  Estevez  Weber  i PSPD  memberi  were 
■imong  those  working  on  Communist 
propaganda. 

A  rebel  command  post  «er  up  on  A-zobl^pv'- 
Souel  Street  was  under  the  command  of 
.lose  Guerra  Nouel  (PSPD  member  who  re- 
ceived guerrilla  training  In  Cuba  .^t  the 
(jammand  post  was  Alexis  LIcalrac  Diaz 
(member  of  the  APCJ's  youth  section i.  who 
wn3  in  much  of  the  lighting  in  the  Cludad 
Xueva  area.  Also  active  nt  this  time  were 
APCJ  members  Francisco  Xavler  Mella 
(Cuban-trained  Intelligence  agent).  Belkls 
Maidonfulo  (PSPD  member),  Juan  Jose 
Mato;,  Rivera  (APCJ  member  who  partici- 
pated in  the  1963  euerrlUa  movement ) .  and 
$ilvano  Lora  Vicente  iPSPD  member  and 
Cuban-trained  guerrilla  expert ) .  who  was  In 
charge  of  a  group  collecting  and  distributing 
ammunition. 

On  May  4.  APCJ  and  PSPD  leadership 
groups  discussed  among  tiiemselves  the 
desirability  of  their  top  leaders  withdraw- 
ing from  overt  participation  In  the  rebel 
movement  in  order  both  to  support  rebel 
claims  that  the  movement  was  free  of  Com- 
munist Influence,  us  well  as  aflord  protection 
for  the  principal  figures  of  the  Communist 
parties. 

Colonel  Caamano,  generally  regarded  as 
antt-Communlst,    had    said    on    several    oc- 


casions during  the  revolt  that  he  was  aware 
that  the  Communists  had  been  playing  an 
increasingly  Important  role 

On  May  5.  It  was  thr  consensus  at  meet- 
ings .if  Communist  leaders  that,  while  rank- 
and-file  members  of  the  three  parties  should 
continue  to  fight  un.  prominent  Communist-s 
should  begin  withdrawing  from  the  scene. 
Some  of  the  PSPD  leaders  went  Into  hiding, 
among  them  Juan  and  Felix  Ducoudray  A 
number  of  the  APJC  leaders  also  withdrew, 
some  of  them  attempting  to  leave  Santo 
Domingo  for  towns  to  the  north  Among 
these  was  Luis  Genao  EspnlUat.  who  was 
later  captured  by  anti-rebel  forces. 

Some  of  the  APCJ  and  PSPD  leaders  who 
left  Santo  Domingo  were  under  instructions 
to  attempt  to  organize  local  party  members 
and  sympathizers  for  eventual  guerrilla  ac- 
tion in  the  north.  False  identity  cards  were 
being  prepared  for  Conununist  leaders  by 
Mllvlo  Perez  Perez  a  PSPD  member  who  did 
special  photographic  work  for  the  PSPD. 

For  their  part.'MPD  leaders  also  agreed 
that  the  party's  more  prominent  figures 
should  go  under  cover  for  the  time  being. 
MPD  leaders  further  decided  that  arms  and 
ammunition  In  the  hand.s  of  party  members 
should  be  hidden  for  possible  future  use  in 
guerrilla  operations.  Orders  were  given  to 
MPD  members  to  secure  as  many  arms  as 
they  could  and  deliver  these  Into  party 
headquarters 

.Annex  I 

ClDAN    IKV01.V^-MENT    IN    DoMIN'IC\N    REVOLV- 

TioNARY  Activities 

Cuba's  principal  agency  lor  promoting 
revolutionary  activities  in  Latin  America,  the 
General  Directorate  of  Intelligence  (DGI). 
was  responsible  for  training  many  Domini- 
can rebel  leaders,  and  has  for  some  time  pro- 
vided Unancial  3iipport  to  the  14th  rf  June 
Political  Group  i  APCJ  i  and  the  Dominlcaii 
Popular  Movement  iMPD).  The  largest 
department  In  the  DGI  Is  the  one  respcinslble 
for  directing  Latin  American  guerrilla  war- 
fare activities  The  DGI  oHlcer  who  handles 
revolutionary  operations  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  Is  Roberto  Santie.steban  Casanova 
who.  while  Ofslgned  to  the  Cuban  delegation 
to  the  U.N.  engjjged  In  espionage  in  the 
United  Slates  and  w.is  deported  for  this 
activity  In  1962, 

Under  the  DGI's  direction,  a  gro-ap  of 
about  25  gvierrilla  trainees  sent  'uy  the  APCJ 
completed  6  months  of  training  In  Cuba  In 
late  1963.  Most  of  these  trainees  sub- 
seqxiently  departed  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  participated  In  the  abortive  pro- 
Castro  guerrilla  campaign  which  was  in- 
itiated in  late  1963.  The  DGI  mounted  a 
special  operation  called  "Flora"  to  support 
this  guerrilla  campaign.  Its  purpose  was  to 
fupply  the  APCJ  and  the  MPD  with  almost 
a  qtiarter  of  ;i  ton  of  weapons  and  about 
300.000  rounds  of  ammunition. 

This  arms  shipment  w.i .  supposed  to  take 
pLice  in  late  October  lf63.  Tlie  arms  were 
to  be  transferred  at  sea  from  a  Cuban  navy 
launch  to  a  Dominican  vessel.  However,  a 
storm  postponed  the  operation,  which  was 
rescheduled  for  December.  This  time  a 
Cuban  fishing  boat  was  used.  The  arms  were 
transferred  at  sea  to  the  Dominican  fishing 
vessel,  the  Scnrlft  Woman.  Dominican 
authorities  Intercepted  the  shipment  on 
December  6,  1983.  Mast  of  the  materiel  was 
captured  and  a  number  of  extremists  were 
subsequently  arrested. 

Most  of  the  Conununlsts  and  extremists 
who  were  arrested  were  deported  In  May  1964. 
Beglnnlnir  In  October  1964.  many  of  those 
who  had  been  deported  began  to  reenter  the 
Dominican  Republic  clandestinely.  At  least 
45  had  returned  by  late  April  1965.  Most  of 
these  bad  spent  their  exile  time  In  C^iba 
receiving  additional  training  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare techniques. 

The  DGI  has  made  use  of  a  number  of 
mtelWgence  collection  agents  recruited  from 


the  Dominican  Republic.  These  agents  in 
most  cases  are  not  connected  with  Dominican 
guerrilla  warfare  groups.  One  intelligence- 
gathering  operation,  known  as  "Tiburon.'' 
has  a  single  agent.  Elpldlo  Ruiz,  who  received 
lengthy  training  in  Cuba.  He  has  been  ac- 
tively reporting  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
since  August  1963.  He  is  a  member  of  tiie 
MPD  but  "was  forbidden  by  the  DGI  to  become 
involved  in  guerrilla  activities.  His  mission 
has  been  to  report  on  Dominican  military 
bases  and  the  politico-military  situation  ui 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Xavler  "Pichl  * 
Mella  Is  another  DGI  Intelligence-gathering 
operative  still  active  in  Santo  Domingo.  He 
has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  pre^cii'. 
revolt  ( see  annex  II ) . 

Besides  the  support  provided  the  Domlia- 
ciin  rebels  in  the  past  few  years  by  the  DC.I. 
Cuban  propaganda  media  iiave  been  parlli  .:- 
lariy  active  on  behalf  of  the  current  Domini- 
can revolt  Havana  radio  has  broadcast  dis- 
torted versions  of  the  situation  In  the  cit.v 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  an  effort  to  shore  up 
the  morale  of  the  rebels  and  to  demoralise 
the  loyalist  forces.  All  propaganda  media 
have  shrilly  denounced  the  US.  presence  ii, 
the  Dominican  Republic  as  a  "crime"  arid 
"flagrant  aggression"  whose  sole  purpose  is  'o 
prevent  the  "constitutional  forces"  from  win. 
nlng.  Fidel  Castro's  May  Day  speech  Wos 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  praising  the  Do- 
minican rebels  and  blasting  the  US  "inter- 
vention." 

ANI4EX    2 

Communists   PAaricrPATiNG    in    the 
Do%uNicAN  Rebellion 

1.  Abel  Hasbun.  Amin:  Member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  APCJ  and  a  leoder 
of  the  Communist-controlled  student  union 
.It  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo.  At- 
tended the  second  meeting  of  the  I  Commu- 
nist-front i  International  Union  of  Students 
in  Hungary  in  1964.  Was  active  in  organiz- 
ing Commun.st  activities  in  the  Dominican 
revolt  on  April  24.  1965.  He  was  seen  at  the 
National  Palace  on  April  25. 

2.  Abreu.  Fritz  Antoulo:  APCJ  member 
In  September  1963  left  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  Cuba,  later  going  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  returned  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public In  October  1964  Active  Communist 
from  the  outset  of  the  Dominican  revolt  on 
.^prll  24,  1965,  As  of  May  2.  there  was  at  hU 
home  a  radio  station  which  broadcast  ex- 
hortations to  shoot  Americans  on  sight 
.\rm5  and  ammunition  v^'ere  stored  In  his 
house. 

3.  Bernard  Vasquez,  Maximo;  Former 
high-level  member  of  the  APCJ;  was  an 
APCJ  liaison  man  with  a  subversive  faction 
of  the  Dominican  military  In  connection 
with  -APCJ  gtierrilla  uprising  m  December 
1983  Early  In  1965  plates  and  negatives  far 
PSPD  propaganda  were  made  in  bis  print 
shop.  On  April  35.  1965,  was  active  in  the 
distribution  of  arms  to  APCJ  and  PSPD 
members  In  the  Dominican  revolt.  On  April 
26.  was  observed  at  a  Communist  strongpoint 
and  garrison.  As  of  May  3.  was  active  la 
propaganda  work. 

4.  Blanco  Genao.  Molaes  Augustln:  APCJ 
member;  observed  with  other  Communists 
attending  meetings  at  the  National  Pal.ice 
on  .^prll  25. 

5.  Botello  Fernandez,  Norge  Williams 
APCJ  member;  In  September  1963.  went  to 
Cuba  where  he  received  guerrilla  training 
Active  among  Communists  from  the  beg'ti- 
ning  of  the  April  24,  1965.  Dominican  revolt. 
Was  among  those  at  one  of  the  principal 
APCJ  strongpoints  and  headquarters  with 
Juan  Miguel  Roman  Diaz. 

6.  Bujosa  Mleses.  Benjamin;  PSPD  mem- 
ber; Identified  on  April  30,  1065,  as  active  In 
the  street  fighting  in  the  Dominican  revolt. 

7.  Calventl  Gavino.  Jose  Vlnlcio:  APCJ 
member  In  August  1961  he  visited  the  So- 
viet Union  with  his  brother,  later  visiting 
East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.    In  Au- 


September  16,  1965 

gust  1963  he  left  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  Cuba.  He  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Prensa  Libre  plant  on  April  25.  1965 

8.  Conde  Sturla.  Alfredo:  PSPD  member 
who  received  special  training  in  Cuba  during 
1962.  Identified  as  among  Communlats  ac- 
tive In  the  Dominican  revolt  M  of  April  30. 
1965, 

9.  Conde  Sturla.  Amadeo;  APCJ  member; 
iictive  in  subversive  octlvlties  at  the  Unlver- 
aitv  of  Santo  Domingo,  Among  leaders  of 
armed  civilian  group  which  seized  Prensa 
Libre.  anti-Communist  newspaper,  on  April 
25.  1965.  He  was  one  of  the  more  active 
terrorists  in  the  first  days  of  the  rebellion 

10.  Conde  Sturla,  Pedro;  PSPD  member; 
active  In  Communist-front  student  group  at 
the  University  of  Santo  Domingo.  As  of 
April  30.  1965.  Identified  among  Communists 
active  m  the  Dominican  revolt. 

11.  Cuello  Hernandez,  Jose  Israel:  PSPD 
member;  student  and  editor  of  Communist- 
controlled  newspaper  at  University  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Hefwas  seen  with  other  Commu- 
nists who  attended  meetings  at  the  National 
Palace  on  April  25,  1965  On  April  27 
.irmed  with  automatic  weapon,  was  part  ol 
group  which  seized  Llstln  Dlarlo  newspaper 
ind  prepared  to  publish  Communist  propa- 
ganda. He  was  also  seen  distributing  Com- 
munist flysheets. 

12.  De  La  Pena  Santos.  Julio:  APCJ  mem- 
ber. Was  second  In  command  of  a  rebel  post 
early  in  Dominican  revolt. 

13  Dsschamps  Ericksoii,  Miguel  Angel: 
MPD  member;  traveled  to  Cuba  and  bloc 
countries  In  1962-63  on  ;i  false  passport. 
Received  guerrilla  training  In  Cuba.  Among 
Communists  active  since  outbreak  of  Do- 
.minican  revolt  on  April  'J4.  1965;  was  cap- 
tured by  loyalist  forces. 

14  Despradel  Roque,  Fldello:  A  founding 
member  of  the  APCJ;  adheres  to  Chinese 
Communist  line.  Received  guerrilla  training 
ui  Cuba  in  1963.  A  leader  of  abortive  APCJ 
uprising  m  late  1963.  Was  captured  and 
deported  to  Europe  In  May  1964  Returned 
Illegally  to  Dominican  Republic  In  October 
1964,  Received  large  sum  of  money  from 
Chinese  Communists.  Participated  in  April 
:3  1965,  distribution  of  arms  to  civilians  In 
Dominican  revolt.  Commanded  an  APCJ 
post  of  armed  Communls'iS  set  up  on  April 
30     One  of  top  rebel  Icadcrr.  as  of  May  3. 

15  Oomlnlguez  Guerrero.  Asdrubal  Ullses: 
PSPD  propaganda  chief  an;l  active  student 
ieacier  Has  received  money  from  Castro 
regime.  Received  bloc  training  in  1962.  Ac- 
•tve  in  revolt  from  outset,  and.  as  of  April 
'i'i  1965.  led  an  armed  group  which  seized 
oRices  of  Llstln  Diario  newspaper  on  April 
27,  As  of  May  3,  one  of  top  leaders  of  rebel 
m.-j\ement. 

Ui.  Dore  Cabral,  Carlos:  PSPD  member  and 
Jlficial  of  the  pro-Communist  student  fed- 
erition.  FED.  On  April  26,  1965,  was  among 
ili'jse  Conununists  In  charge  of  the  produc- 
t.frii  of  Molotov  cocktails;  was  seen  during 
ii"  rebellion  at  a  Communist-controlled 
^'r  .ncpolnr, 

17  Ducoudray  Mansfield.  Juan:  He  and 
l'.:s  family  figure  prominently  In  the  top 
leadership  of  the  PSPD.  In  1962,  was  In 
CiiDa  working  on  the  preparation  of  scripts 
I'jr  broadcasts  by  Radio  Havana  beamed  to 
ti.e  Domlnicon  Republic,  His  foreign  travel 
"i;ice  1957  includes  the  U.S.S.R..  Communist 
Chiii,i.  Poland,  and  Cuba.  He  has  had  con- 
'1' :  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Havana  On 
April  26,  1965.  was  among  those  active  in  tlie 
distribution  of  arms  to  PSPD  and  APCJ 
t^i^-Tibers.  As  of  May  3.  was  among  the  top 
.fi  Jership  group  of  the  rebel  movement. 

13.  Ducoudray  Mansfield.  Felix  Servlo.  Jr.: 
One  of  the  directors  of  the  PSPD;  has  lived 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  In  Argentina  In  1959, 
had  close  contact  with  leaders  of  Argentina 
Communist  Party,  In  1960  he  was  in  Cuba 
fthere  he  was  employed  by  tbe  New  China 
News  Agency,  and  In  October  1960.  went  to 
China,  traveling  under  a  Cuban  passport.    In 
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April  1963  he  returned  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public from  Cuba.  On  April  25.  1965,  par- 
ticipated In  distribution  of  weapons  to  civil- 
ians in  Dominican  revolt.  As  of  May  3,  was 
Identified  as  one  of  the  top  leadership  group 
of  the  rebel  movement 

19.  Duran  Hernando.  Jaime;  Important 
leader  of  the  APCJ;  in  1964  received  guerrilla 
warfare  training  In  Cuba;  later  went  to  So- 
viet Union  with  other  trainees.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  Santo  Domingo  on  April  24.  the 
first  day  of  the  Dominican  revolt,  but  was 
released  on  April  26.  Immediately  took  over 
command  of  an    armed  Communist  post. 

20.  Erickson  Alvarez.  Tomas  Parmenlo: 
Member  of  the  MPD  Central  Committee  who 
was  secretary  for  rural  affairs  in  1963.  He 
has  gone  to  Cuba  on  at  least  three  occasions 
In  1961.  1962.  and  1964.  On  the  last  visit. 
he  received  guerrilla  training.  Identified  as 
of  April  30,  1965,  as  among  the  Communists 
active  in  the  Dominican  revolt. 

21.  Escobar  Alfonseca.  Manuel;  Prominent 
PSPD  member:  received  bloc  training  in 
1963;  was  in  Czechoslovakia  In  1963.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  Dominican  revolt,  was  active 
in  distributing  weapons  to  civilians,  and  In 
moving  arms  into  strongpoints  in  Cludad 
Nueva.  Associate  of  Manuel  Gonzalez  Gon- 
zalez In  directing  military  activities  of  the 
Communists 

22.  Estevez  Weber.  Gerardo  Rafael:  PSPD 
member,  on  the  party's  central  committee. 
On  April  25.  1965,  was  among  those  dis- 
tributing arms  to  PSPD  and  APCJ  members 
in  the  Dominican  revolt.  On  April  26.  was 
observed  at  Communist  (PSPDl  strongpolnt. 
The  PSPD  Central  Committee  met  In  his 
home  the  night  of  April  27.  As  of  May  3, 
was  active  In  Communist  propaganda  work. 

23.  Evongellsta  Alejo,  Rafael:  PSPD  mem- 
ber Attended  meetings  at  the  National  Pal- 
ace on  April  25,  1065,  witli  other  Communists, 

24.  Felix  Rodrlgtiez,  Manuel  Oemostenes: 
APCJ  member;  fought  In  the  guerrilla  up- 
rising In  late  1963.  He  was  deported  to 
France  and  from  Prance  went  to  Mexico; 
later  relumed  clandestinely  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Identified  with  the  rebel 
forces  In  Cludad  Nueva  during  the  Domini- 
can revolt. 

25.  Franco  Plchardo.  Franklin  Jose  de 
Jesus;  PSPD  member;  in  1963  he  attended 
the  26th  of  July  celebrations  In  Havana.  In 
December  1964.  was  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  January  1965  was  In  Czechoslovakia.  On 
February  1.  1966.  returned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Identified  among  Communists 
active  in  the  current  fighting  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

26.  Garcia,  Porflrlo  "Rabeche";  PSPD  mem- 
ber; on  April  25,  1965.  was  among  those  Com- 
munists directing  the  production  of  "Molo- 
tov cocktails." 

27.  Garcia.  Castillo.  Edmundo:  PSPD  mem- 
ber. On  April  25,  1965.  was  seen  distributing 
Communist  propaganda.  On  May  2.  made  an 
anti-American  speech  to  a  crowd  of  people 
in  Parque  Independencia. 

28.  Genao  Espalllat,  Luis  Bernardo;  APCJ 
leader;  was  In  Cuba  In  1962;  participated  In 
guerrilla  uprisings  In  late  1963  ar^d  was  sub- 
sequently arrested  and  deported.  From  1963 
to  early  1965.  sent  books  to  Dominican  Re- 
public from  Paris  for  use  In  APCJ  training 
courses.  Identified  among  Communists  in 
current  fighting  in  Santo  Domingo,  On  May 
3,  he  departed  Santo  Domingo  for  Santiago, 
and  was  later  captured  by  loyalist  forces. 

29  Giro  Alacantara.  Luis  Felipe  Valentin: 
MPD  leader:  was  in  Cuba  from  September 
1963  to  March  1964.  Identified  on  April  29, 
1965,  as  among  Communists  active  In  cur- 
rent Dominican  rebellion.  On  April  29.  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  on  0?.ama  Fortress. 

30.  Gomez.  Pacundo:  PSPD  member:  part 
owner  of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  a  fishing  boat 
which  landed  three  MPD  leaders,  with  arms 
and  ammunition  from  Cuba,  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  during  the  1963  guerrilla 
movement.      On    April    2S,    1065.    conferred 


with  top  leaders  of  the  Dominican  revolt  at 
the  national  palace. 

31  Gomez  Perez.  Luis;  Member  of  PSPD 
Central  Committee  and  formerly  a  member 
of  the  APCJ;  studied  In  the  USSR  or.  a 
scholarship:  known  to  have  traveled  to 
Cuba  and  In  1963  he  received  training  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Among  those  Communists 
attending  meetings  m  the  national  palace  on 
April  25,  1965 

32.  Gonzalez  Gonzalez.  Manuel:  Member 
of  PSPD  Central  Committee;  Spanish  na- 
tional who  participated  In  the  Spanish  Civil 
War:  also  reported  to  be  a  Cuban  Intelli- 
gence agent.  A  military  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  under  PSPD  control  in  the 
Dominican  re\olt.  On  April  25,  was  seen 
bearing  arms  at  a  PSPD  gathering  at  Parque 
Independencia;  later  that  day  set  up  a  Com- 
munist "commando"  group.  On  April  26. 
was  in  charge  of  an  arms  depot,  where  he 
was  Issuing  arms  to  civilians  and  instruct- 
ing them  In  using  these  weapons.  Was 
among  those  attending  the  PSPD  Central 
Committee  meeting  the  night  of  April  27 

33  Guerra  Nouel.  Jose  Blenvenldo:  APCJ 
member,  active  in  Communist-controlled 
cultural  group  at  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo  Was  In  Cuba  in  1963  where  he 
received  guerrilla  training  Identified  as 
among  prominent  .\PCJ  fighters  in  the  cur- 
rent Santo  Domingo  revolt.  On  May  3.  he 
set  up  a  Communist  command  post  in  the 
Cludad  Nueva  area. 

34  Hernandez  Vargas.  Hector  Homero: 
APCJ  member:  recently  returned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  secretly  from  Paris 
where  he  had  been  in  exile  since  his  deporta- 
tion In  May  1964  for  participation  In  the 
guerrilla  movement  of  late  1963  He  re- 
ceived guerrilla  training  In  Cuba  In  late  1964; 
a  leader  of  the  APCJ  travel  committee  ar- 
ranging tor  clandestine  return  of  APCJ  exiles 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  late  March 
1965  was  one  of  group  preparing  propaganda 
for  a  possible  armed  uprising.  Among  active 
APCJ  leaders  in  the  present  revolt  In  Santo 
Domingo.  On  April  29.  participated  In  the 
attack  on  Ozama  Fortress 

35.  Houellemont  Roques.  Eduardo  "Pill": 
APCJ  member:  student  agitator  in  1961,  or- 
ganizing disorders  at  University  of  Santo 
Domingo  Known  as  pro-Castro;  was  treas- 
urer of  the  FED  Student  Federation.  Was 
in  Cuba  In  1963.  On  April  25.  1965.  was 
among  the  Communists  participating  In  the 
distribution  of  arms  to  civilians  in  Domini- 
can revolt.  Was  among  armed  mob  which 
seized  offices  of  antl-Communlst  new^spaper 
Prensa  Libre  on  April  25. 

36.  Isa  Conde.  Antonio  Emlllo  Jose;  PSPD 
member:  pro-Castro  student  leader  and  agi- 
tator. He  attended  the  26th  of  July  celebra- 
tions in  Havana  In  1963  and  received  guer- 
rilla warfare  training  in  Cuba  the  same  year. 
He  received  financial  assistance  from  the 
Czechs  in  Prague  later  In  1963.  Was  among 
PSPD  group  attending  meetings  at  National 
Palace  on  April  25,  1965  Member  of  the 
PSPD--^CJ  group  that  seized  control  of  the 
plant  of  the  anti-Communist  newspaper 
Prensa  Libre  on  April  25  Seen  distributing 
Communist  Party  flvsheets  calling  on  the 
people  of  Santo  Domingo  to  arm  themselves 
and  fight  for  workers'  rights  As  of  May  3, 
was  Identified  as  one  of  the  top  leadership 
group  of  the  rebel  movement. 

37  Isa  Conde.  Narclso;  Brother  of  Antonio. 
PSPD  leader,  central  committee  member. 
Among  those  Communists  active  on  April  24. 
1965:  part  of  armed  PSPD  group  at  Parque 
Independencia  on  April  25.  and  later  that  day 
was  among  prominent  Communls^  attend- 
ing meetings  at  National  Palace.  lOn  April 
26.  was  Identified  as  one  of  armVd  PSPD 
members  on  the  streets:  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  armed  group  that  seized  the  plant  of 
the  newspaper  Prensa  Libre  Was  active  on 
May  I.  distributing  propaganda. 

38.  Johnson  Plmentel.  Buenaventura:  PSPD 
leader  and  a  member  of  the  party's  Central 
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Committee,  also  reported  to  be  a  member  oi 
the  APCJ  On  April  25.  1965  was  active  In 
the  distribution  of  weapons  to  PSPD  and 
APCJ  members  m  Dominican  revolt  John- 
son's truck  was  used  to  distribute  arms  to 
civilians  in  the  Ciudad  Nueva  area  His 
house  on  Espalllat  Street  In  Santo  Domingo 
used  as  a  rebel  garrison  In  the  present  rebel- 
lion "Molotov  cocktails"  stored  there  and 
machmeguns  mounted  on  roof.  On  May  1. 
30  members  i  probably  a  high  command 
group  I  of  all  3  Communist  parties— the 
PSPD   APCJ   and  MPD— met  at  his  house. 

3<)  L\Jara  Gonzalez  Alejandro:  APCJ 
member,  named  Deputy  Director  of  Investi- 
ijAtlon  during  2-d»y  regime  ol  Molina  Crena 
Arranged  for  the  supply  of  additional  arms 
»  the  Communists  during  the  morning  of 

40  Llcalrac  Diaz.  .Alexis:  Member  of  APCJ 
•fouth  section  and  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  S.\nto  Domingo  He  was  a  delegate 
;o  the  Communist-dominated  Letln  Amerl- 
C;in  Youth  Congress  held  in  Smtlago.  Chile. 
m  M.ircn  1964.  Active  In  lighting  in  Ciadad 
Nueva  during  the  Dominican  revolt  and  on 
May  3.  1965.  WAS  stationed  at  a  Communist 
command  post  in  thit  arei. 

41.  Lora  IgleslAs.  Joseftn.i :  APCJ  member. 
.)c-.ive  In  pro-C  istro  student  group  at  the 
rniversitv  of  Santo  Domingo.  She  partici- 
pated in  guerrlll  I  nctlvlUes  In  the  Domlnic.in 
Republic  In  late  1963  and  was  sub.scTuenily 
dpported  to  E\u-ope  In  Oct...ber  196*  she  was 
In  Cub'.i.  where  slie  received  political  tr.ilning. 
She  returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
March  1965  Among  the  Communists  active 
in  the  April  24.  1965.  rebellion  in  .?,-.nto 
Domingo  mil  in  rebel  radio  b-ondcasts 

42.  Lora  Vicente.  Silvnno:  PSPD  member, 
received  guerrilla  warfare  training  in  Cuba 
from  late  n6?  to  early  1964  Lora  visited 
Moscow  in  late  1964  On  April  25.  1965.  was 
tme  of  the  leaders  of  an  armed  Cornmunlst 
croup  at  ihe  naiic.nal  pjlacc.  Later  that 
s;mc  day  attended  meetings  between  Com- 
munists "and  rebel  leaders  at  National  Palace. 
On  Mav  3  was  identified  among  rebel  forces 
and  w  IS  observed  lejdlng  a  group  of  PSPD 
members  to  collect  ammunition  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  armed  mobs. 

43  Macarrulla  Reves.  Llsandro  Antonio 
PSPD  and  APCJ  member;  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  APCJ  Communist  cells  in  the 
Oznma  section  of  Santo  Domingo  Took  a 
course  In  Murxlsm-Leninism  in  Havana  in 
June  1962  On  April  26.  1965.  was  observed 
armed  with  machlnegun  at  PSPD  strong- 
point  and  garrison 

44  Maldonado.  Belkls.  PSPD  member. 
Identifled  as  of  May  3  among  active  Com- 
munists  taking  part   in   the  Dominican  re- 

45.  Martinez  Howley.  Orlando  PSPD  mem- 
ber and  student  leader:  active  in  organizing 
street  agitation  and  stirring  up  antl-U.S. 
sentiment- 

40  Matos  Rivera.  Juan  Jose:  APCJ  mem- 
ber who  attended  the  26th  of  July  celebra- 
tion in  Havana  In  1963  He  participated  m 
the  APCJ  guerrilla  uprising  in  late  1963. 
He  was  deported  to  Europe  and  returned  se- 
cretlv  to  the  Dominican  Republic  In  January 
1965  On  May  3.  1965,  he  was  active  among 
Communists  fighting  in  the  Ciudad  Nueva 
area. 

47  Mejla  Gomez.  Juan  Bautista:  Leading 
APCJ  member  who  served  In  1964  on  APCJ 
Central  Committee:  formerly  m  charge  of 
legal  matters  for  Agrupacion  Patriotlca  20 
de  Octobrc.  an  APCJ  front  group  Identifled 
as  an  active  Communist  participant  in  the 
Dominican  revolt  from  the  outset.  On  May 
2.  a  telenhone  interview  with  him  en  the 
APCJ's  role  in  'he  revolt  appeared  In  the 
Havana  newspaper.  Hoy. 

48.  Melia  LIuberes  Rafael  de  la  Alta- 
gracia  (  -BabV  i  APCJ  member,  secretary 
of  vouth  .affairs  of  the  party:  received  politi- 
cal" Indoctrination  and  guerrilla  warfare 
training   in  Cuba  in   1963      Returned  clan- 


destinely to  the  Dominican  Republic  m  Jan- 
uary 1964.  On  April  30.  1965,  was  among 
Cotnmunlst£  working  closely  with  rebel  offi- 
cers In  the  Dominican  revolt.  On  May  2,  he 
was  active  in  the  Ciudad  Nueva  area,  and 
was  at  one  of  the  principal  APCJ  command 
posts  with  Juan  Miguel   Roman  Diaz. 

49.  Mella  Pena.  Francisco  Xavler  I'Plchl"!  : 
APCJ  member  and  a  known  Cuban  intelli- 
gence agent  In  Santo  Domingo.  He  received 
training  in  Cuba  as  a  "frogman"  for  an  un- 
known mission  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Active  rebel  fighter  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  Dominican  revolt  and  observed  at  APCJ 
commando  headquarters  and  at  an  APCJ 
supply  center. 

50  Mercedes  Batista.  Dlomedes:  PSPD 
member  who  traveled  to  Cuba  in  July  1963; 
attended  the  Communist-dominated  Second 
Latin  America  Youth  Congress  I''  Chile  In 
March  1964  Active  from  outset  of  revolt 
on  April  24  Was  seen  haranguing  civilian 
crowd  at  Parque  Independencla  on  April  25. 
and  later  that  day  was  operating  a  sound 
truck  luglng  the  people  to  revolt.  On  April 
25.  was  also  among  Communists  attending 
meetings  at  National  Palace  Was  also  Iden- 
tified at  a  PSPD  stronghold  leading  an  armed 
PSPD  unit 

51.  Mir  Valentine,  Pedro  Julio:  PSPD  Cen- 
tral Committee  member;  close  personal 
triend  ol  Fidel  Castro.  A  frequent  traveler 
to  Cuba  11961  through  1963 1.  Traveled  to 
Moscow  in  1959  In  1961  he  was  sponsoring 
a  dally  radio  program  originating  in  Cuba, 
beamed  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Mir 
brought  large  amounts  of  money  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  1963  Identified  on 
April  30,  1965.  as  among  the  Communists 
actively  participating  in  the  Dominican  re- 
volt. 

32.  Montas  Gonzalez.  Luis  AdoUo:  Mem- 
ber of  the  APCJ  Central  Committee  fnd  po- 
litical committee.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Communist-dominated  Latin  American 
Youth  Congress  held  in  Santiago.  Chile,  in 
March  1964.  Identifled  as  among  Commu- 
nists active  in  the  Dominican  revolt. 

53.  del  Orbe.  Henry  Wilson :  PSPD  member 
who  received  guerrilla  warfare  training  In 
Cuba  In  1963.  He  had  previously  lived  13 
years  In  Cuba,  and  has  traveled  to  the 
US.SR.  On  April  30.  1965,  was  identified 
among  the  Communists  participating  in  the 
Dominican  revolt. 

54.  Ortiz  Desaiigles.  Manuel.  PSPD  mem- 
ber and  pro-Castro  student  agitator;  has  con- 
ducted Indoctrination  courses  for  University 
of  Santo  Domingo  students,  seen  on  April  26. 
1965.  directing  the  production  of  Molotov 
cocktails  Later  captured  by  loyalist  forces 
and  held  prisoner. 

55  Ozuna  Hernandez.  Daniel:  Prominent 
.\PCJ  leader,  who  figured  prominently  in  the 
1963  APCJ  guerrilla  fighting;  has  given  weap- 
ons fanuliarizatlon  instructions  to  .APCJ 
members.  On  April  25.  19ta.  was  among 
those  distributing  arms  to  civilians  in  Do- 
ntinlcaii  revolt,  and  attended  meetings  with 
rebel  leaders  at  National  Palace  later  that 
day  Wis  captured  by  loyalist  forces  on  May 
2  and  held  prisoner. 

36  Perez  Mencia.  Ignacio:  PSPD  member. 
On  April  26,  1965.  Was  observed  directing  the 
production  of  Molotov  cocktails.  Later  Iden- 
tified at  a  Communist  stronghold  during  the 
fighting. 

57.  Perez  Perez.  MlKlo:  PSPD  member: 
owns  a  bookstore  speclallzlng4n  Communist 
iiteralure  in  Santo  Domingo  and  has  done 
photographic  work  for  the  PSPD.  On  April 
25,  1965  WOE  among  a  group  of  armed  Com- 
munists at  the  National  Palace.  He  has  been 
observed  distributing  arms  and  Molotov 
cocktails  to  civilians.  As  of  May  5.  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  false  Identity  cards  for 
Communist  leaders. 

58  Pichardo  Vicloso.  Nicolas:  PSPD 
member;  an  officer  of  the  Movimlento  Cul- 
tural Unlversltarlo  la  Communist  front 
group  I.      He   was   a   member   of   the   groijp 


which  seized  antl-Communlst  newspaper 
Prensa  Libre  on  April  25.  1965.  preparing 
Inunedlately  to  publish  propaganda  leafietb. 
Was  engaged  In  the  production  of  Molotov 
cocktails  on  April  26,  and  was  observed  tak. 
Ing  weapons  to  a  PSPD  center  on  Calle  Es- 
palllat. On  April  29.  participated  In  the 
attack  on  Ozama  Fortress. 

59.  Pinedo  Mejla.  Ramon  Agustln;  MPD 
leader  who  traveled  from  Czechoslovakia  to 
Cuba  In  1962.  He  was  Involved  In  APCJ 
guerrilla  activities  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  late  1963.  During  the  Dominican  re- 
volt was  MPD  representative  at  a  meetinp 
with  the  APCJ  on  April  25.  1965,  and  la'.er 
stationed  at  an  MPD  command  post. 

60.  Pumarol  Peguero.  Catallna:  APCJ 
member  and  student  at  the  University  .:i 
Santo  Domingo;  close  friend  of  Ema  Tavare: 
Justo.  She  has  been  active  In  organizing 
street  agitation  and  stirring  up  antl-U.S 
sentiment. 

61.  Ramos  Alvarez,  Benjamin;  Hlgh-lc\cl 
member  of  the  APCJ,  and  head  of  the  Dis- 
trict -Committee  for  Santo  Domingo.  All 
three  Communist  party  leadership  groups 
met  with  him  on  April  29.  1965,  to  discuss  lii- 
ture  tactics. 

82.  Restltuyo.  ApoUnar:  PSPD  member 
and  student  agitator;  active  in  orgaiuzini; 
street  agitation. 

63.  Rlcart  Rlcart.  Gustavo  Federlco:  MPD 
Central  ComiAlttee  member,  and  the  mo^t 
prominent  MPD  leader  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Dominlcnii 
revolt.  Was  In  Cuba  1962-63  and  brought 
back  approximately  $50,000  to  fund  MPD 
activities.  Commanded  a  rebel  stronghold 
as  early  as  April  26,  1965. 

64.  Rodriguez  Acosta,  Jose  Francisco. 
Member  of  PSPD  Central  Committee.  Wns 
trained  In  Cuba  In  1962  Known  to  h:- e 
been  In  Prague  prior  to  February  1963;  hns 
also  been  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  acti'  e 
In  the  party's  military  buildup  early  In  tht 
rebellion.  One  of  the  leaders  of  a  PSPD 
armed  group  at  a  Communist  strongpoln*. 
on  April  25, 1965. 

65.  Rodriguez  del  Prado.  Carlos  PSPD 
member  and  cousin  of  Cayetano  Rodrigue; 
del  Prado.  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  MPD  On  April  25  1966.  he  met  at  his 
house  with  other  armed  Communists  active 
In  the  Dominican  revolt. 

66.  Rodriguez  del  Prado.  Cayetano:  Mem- 
ber of  the  MPD  Central  Committee  and  Sec- 
retary of  Propaganda.  Participated  In  Cuban 
attempt  to  cache  arms  and  ammunition.  *:s 
well  as  Inflltrat*  three  top  level  MPD  mem- 
bers Into  the  Dominican  Republic  during 
the  APCJ  guerrilla  uprisings.  Deported  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  In  May  1964  and 
traveled  to  Communist  China.  Wrote  ,>. 
pamphlet  outlining  methods  by  which  MPD 
could  uso  Dominican  students  m  the  Chi- 
nese manner  to  carry  out  a  successful  revo- 
lution Was  In  police  custody  when  Domini- 
can revolt  broke  out.  but  was  released  on 
April  25  Wos  known  to  be  In  contact  with 
PSPD  and  other  Communists  during  tlie 
course  of  the  revolt,  but  did  not  participate 
In  active  fighting  because  of  ill  health 

67.  Rodriguez  Fernandez.  Orlando:  APCJ 
member:  active  among  Communists  In  the 
Dominican  revolt;  wCrklng  energetically  to 
organize  antl-U.f   sentiment. 

68.  Roman  Diaz.  Juan  Miguel:  Member  c! 
APCJ  Central  Committee;  participated  in 
guerrilla  activities  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  late  1963.  Deported  in  May  lOM 
to  Lisbon;  returned  clandestinely  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  January  1965.  One  ct 
the  top  rebel  Communhls  from  the  oufiet  ti 
the  revolt,  and  leading  military  figure  of  tlif 
APCJ  Commanded  one  of  the  largest  rebel 
strongholds  which  served  as  a  command  po5t. 
arsenal,  and  prison  iNote:  killed  in  reM! 
assault  on  National  Palace  on  May  19.  196.5  ' 

69.  de  la  Rosa  Cano.  Jesus:  PSPD  member; 
former  ensign  In  the  Dominican  Navy,     OB 
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April  25.  1965,  was  Inciting  crowds  to  burn 
and  destroy  property. 

70.  Sanchez.  Cordoba.  Luis  Rene:  MPD 
member:  In  1964  was  InterlnJ  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  MPD.  Identified  as  among  Com- 
munists actively  participating  In  the  Do- 
minican revolt;  was  captured  by  loyalists 
on  May  3. 

71  Santamaria  Demorlzl,  Miguel  Angel: 
Communist  agitator;  Involved  in  Dominican 
subversive  activities  since  at  least  1961.  In 
19*:3,  was  In  charge  of  making  hand  grenades 
for  Communist  groups.  Was  deported  from 
both  the  Dominican  Republic  and  France; 
returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  late 
1903  from  Venezuela.  Identifled  among 
Communists  active  In  the  Dominican  revolt. 
He  wns  at  the  National  Palace  on  April  25, 
with  other  Communists, 

72  Sosa  Valeric.  Arlosto:  PSPD  member. 
On  April  25.  1965,  was  with  the  armed  Com- 
munist group  at  the  National  Palace,  and 
later  In  the  day  attended  meetings  there. 

73  Tavarez  Justo,  Ema:  APCJ  member 
(ind  student  agitator:  she  Is  the  sister  of 
M.inuel  Tavarez  Justo  who  was  killed  while 
leading  the  APCJ  guerrilla  movement  In  late 
1963  She  was  among  tlie  Communists  at  the 
National  Palace  on  April  25,  1965,  and  was 
active  In  Communist  propaganda  activities 
from  the  outset  of  the  revolt 

74  Tavaras  Rosarlo,  Rafael  Francisco 
Fnfii":  Member  of  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  APCJ;  received  guerrilla  warfare 
•raining  in  Cuba  In  late  1963  and  early  1964. 
Returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  from 
Cuba  in  December  1964  using  a  false  pass- 
port. As  of  April  30.  1965.  was  Identifled 
nmong  those  Communists  worlcing  closely 
with  rebel  military  leadership.     On  May  2. 


was  at  one  of   the  main   Communist   com- 
mand posts. 

75.  Tolentlno,  Dlpp,  Hugo:  PSPD  member; 
chief  of  a  Dominican  guerrilla  unit  trained 
In  Cuba.  Was  deported  In  February  1962 
and  received  training  in  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries Returned  clandestinely  to  Dominican 
Republic.  Participated  In  distribution  of 
arms  to  civilians  In  Dominican  revolt  on 
April  25.  1985.  As  of  May  3.  was  one  of  the 
top  leadership  group  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment. 

76.  V.ildez  Conde.  Nicolas  Qulrico;  PSPD 
member;  In  1959  was  member  of  the  execu- 
tive body  of  the  PSPD.  Employed  In  Cuba 
as  Russian  Interpreter  for  Fidel  Castro  In 
June  1963.  Lived  in  Moscow  for  3  years. 
Identified  among  Communists  active  in  the 
Dominican  revolt. 

77.  Vicloso  Gonzalez.  Abelaido  Sergio: 
PSPD  member  who  has  been  active  In  stu- 
dent affairs.  Was  In  Cuba  in  I960,  and  again 
In  1962  and  1963;  attended  a  student  con- 
gress In  Cuba  In  August  1961.  and  then  went 
to  Czechoslovakia  and  the  USSR.  While  In 
Cuba  In  1962  was  training  lor  subversive 
activity  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Identi- 
fied as  of  April  30.  1965  among  Communists 
active  in  the  Dominican  revolt. 


ously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
September  17,  1965.  at  12 
meridian. 
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NOMIN.ATION.g 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Senate  September  16    legislative  day  ol 

September  15).  1965; 

ExpoET-lMPOBT    Bank    of    Washinctoh 
Tom    Lllley.    of    West    Virginia,    to    be    a 

member  of  the   Board   of   Directors  of  the 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

SVBVEHSIVE    ACTIvrTIES    CONTROL   BOARD 

John  W  Mahan.  of  Montana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  March  4.  1970, 
vice  Francis  Adams  Cherrv. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at 
8  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjoui-ned.   under   the  order  previ- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.\ecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  16  legislative  day 
of  September  15),  1965: 

Department  of  Justice 

Vernol  R.  Jansen,  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
.Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Macon  L.  Weaver,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  E.  Luckle.  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
marsha  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

CaslLiir  J.  Pajakowskl,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALAD,\MA 
l.N'  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  IS.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  report  to  my  constituents 
(or  July  16,1965: 

Washington  Report 
By  Congressman  Jim  Martin.  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama! 

RENT  SUBSIDIES  GET  SENATE  OKAY 

It  won't  be  long  now  until  the  Federal 
Government  begins  to  take  some  of  your 
htird-earned  money  to  help  pay  the  rent 
to  nejp  thoec  who  cannot  afford  It.  or  will 
not  ptit  forth  the  effort  to  earn  It.  to  move 
;m,i  better  neighborhoods.  The  Federal 
Government  will  use  part  of  your  tax  d.illar 
to  help  Robert  Weaver  push  his  program  of 
eeonomlc  integration.  The  Senate  approved 
the  Sparkman  bill  iS.  2213i  by  sub.titutlng 
Us  language  for  the  languase  of  the  bill  the 
House  pasFed  a  week  ago  Minor  dlfferen-es 
•jetwcen  the  two  bills  will  new  be  cleaned 
tip  i'l  conference  and  the  bill  will  soon  be 
on  Its  way  to  the  White  Hou.^e  for  the  Presi- 
Hents  Btgnature.  The  main  oblective  of 
file  Presid^'it  and  the  ultralibera's.  a  Fed- 
ei"'!  rent  subsidy  program,  remains   In   t'le 

b.a 

The  Seratc  approved  rent  sub-^ldles  hv 
defeating  an  amendment  by  Senator  John 
Tower,  of  Texas,  to  take  the  rent  subsidy 


proposal  out  of  the  Sparkman  bill.  On 
this  crucial  vote  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated 47  to  40.  Only  5  Republican  Senators 
voted  for  rent  subsidies  with  24  Republicans 
voting  against.  Forty-two  Democrats  went 
along  with  the  Presidents  demand  to  pass 
the  subsidy  provision  and  only  16  opposed 
It. 

CHANGE    Ot;R    MONEY 

The  Houte  passed  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965. 
to  reduce  the  silver  in  half  dollars  and  elim- 
inate It  in  dimes  and  quarters,  by  a  vote  of 
255  to  151.  I  voted  against  It  because  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  proper  way  to  handle 
the  matter  It  is  admitted  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  silver,  but  debasing  our  coins  will  not 
bring  about  the  cure  we  need.  The  real  trou- 
ble Is  deficit  nntincing.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insists  on  continuing  to  spend  more 
than  it  takes  in.  The  silver  shortage  is  not 
the  disease,  it  Is  only  a  symptom  of  the  real 
disease,  reckless  and  Irresponsible  spending 
I  opposed  changing  the  sliver  content  of 
our  coins  as  a  first  step  m  devaluing  our 
money  as  the  only  means  to  lorcc  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  live  within  Its  means. 

SfBWAY    SYSTEIrt     FOR     WASHINGTON 

While  there  were  many  valid  arguments 
for  voting  against  the  bill  for  a  subway  In 
Washington,  which  pas-ed  the  House  on 
Thursday,  the  most  pertinent  argument  Is 
that  it  sets  a  p.-ittern  for  the  Federal  Go'*- 
ernment  to  finance  transportation  systems 
for  big  cities  throughout  the  country'  The 
last  Congres;  passed  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  pr-'vidtng  lor  a  total  Federal 
outlay  for  the  entire  country  of  »375  million 
and  limited  the  share  of  any  one  Slate  to 
12';  percent  of  the  t:it\l.  or  approximately 
*47  million  New  the  House  has  approved  a 
grant  of  *150  million  for  Washington  alone 
and  asks  that  we  guarantee  the  entire  bond 
Issue  of  $333  million,  which  will  be  an  addi- 


tion to  the  Federal  debt.  Plus  this  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  any  operating  loss  of  the 
system.  Tills  proves  again  that  such  bills  as 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  are  only 
a  fooi-ln-the-door  for  the  Federal  planners 
who  are  determined  to  socialize  all  basic 
Industries.  I  shall  continue  to  vote  against 
the  e.-!panslon  of  such  programs  as  I  did  In 
voting  against  the  Washington  subway  bill. 

L.B.J.    INSrt-TS    SOUTH    AGAIN 

Most  shocking  action  of  the  week  was  the 
new  affront  to  the  South  by  Lyndon  Johnson 
m  naming  Thurgood  Marshall,  former  attor- 
ney for  the  NAACP.  as  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  Stales.  This  means  tlie  third 
highest  ranking  officer  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  be  a  man  whose  whole  history 
16  a  recOTd  of  prejudice  against  the  South. 
its  institution  and  its  people  The  former 
NAACP  attorney  will  now  be  the  chief  en- 
forcement officer  In  prosecuting  southerners 
and  Southern  States  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1984  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 

SOtTTHERN    POULTRY    INDi'STRY    THREATENED 

It  was  my  privilege  this  week  to  Join  forces 
with  my  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Prentiss  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  In  prevent- 
ing Immediate  approval  of  a  42  6  million  Fed- 
eral loan  to  a  Mame  poultry  company  to  start 
a  new  processing  plant  In  Pennsylvania 
which  would  threaten  serious  Injury  to  the 
entire  poultry  Industry.  We  were  able  to  get 
a  postponement  of  approval  of  the  loan  until 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  is  able  to 
Investigate  tjie  situation.  This  will  give 
poultrymen  and  their  representatives  an  op- 
portunity to  present  some  facts  showing  that 
creation  of  such  a  new  poultry  complex  Is 
not  In  Ihe  best  Interest  of  the  Industry. 

We  also  look  a  strong  stand  In  opposition 
to  Includlngj^Democrflt  sponsored  egg  price 
control  bllTTn  the  omnibus  farm  bill  with- 
out full  bearings.    The  bUl  iHR.  7481 1  would 
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reeulate  eeg  production  and  Impose  Federal 
regulations.  No  such  fii-reaflhliig  measure 
could  be  allowed  to  Be  passed  on  to  the 
House  tor  decision  until  heirings  have  been 
held  and  3ll  Md«  of  the  Issue  talrly 
presented- 

The   Federation  of  Malaysia:   a  Tribute 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW     Y^RK 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1965 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  second  anniversai-y  of  the 
formation  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia, 
after  2  years  of  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  On  this  occasion,  we  wish  to 
extend  warm  feUcltalions  lo  His  Ex- 
cellency Tuanku  Syod  Putra  ibni 
Almarhum  Syed  Hassan  J.imalullail:  and 
to  the  Malaysian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  His  Excellency  Dato  Ong 
Yoke  Lin. 

The  sieniflcance  of  this  act  of  Inde- 
pendence cannot  be  overestimated,  for 
this  was  another  of  those  cases  where  the 
British  Government  recognized  the  in- 
alienable licht  of  men  to  be  free  and 
independent  and  permitted  a  further  dis- 
solution of  empire  within  a  structure  of 
law  and  order 

What  the  Brlti.sh  have  been  doing  in 
the  years  since  1945  is  indeed  a  tribute 
to  their  wisdom  and  dedication  to  orderly 
government.  As  the  British  Empire  dis- 
solved, the  British  did  nut  leave  a  void  of 
governmental  irresponsibU-.ty  but  had  m 
th°  decades  of  their  rule  prepared  a  polit- 
ical intelligentsia  to  take  over  the  reins 
of  authority  when  once  ihry  departed. 

But  there  can  be  no  denying  that  this 
dissolution  of  empire,  tiiough  by  and 
larse  orderly  and  within  a  framework  ot 
law  has  created  enormous  problems  for 
American  foreign  polity,  especially  i" 
ihe  Far  East.  Prior  to  IM5.  the  United 
States  could  always  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  a  certain  status  quo  in  the 
Far  East,  especially  in  those  areas  where 
the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  rule  pre- 
vailed. Our  only  serious  problems  in 
the  FaV  East  were  creatcii  by  the  Jap- 
anese who  sou'Jht  to  destroy  that  status 
quo. 

With  the  evolution  of  tho.se  former  im- 
perial countries  into  an  independent  sta- 
tus the  power  and  influence  of  Europe 
has  dissolved  in  the  Far  East,  and  thus 
we  have  had  to  face  the  reality  of  an 
enormous  power  vacuum  enveloping  the 
subcontinent  and  areas  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  The  great  problem  facing  us  to- 
day is  the  necessity  of  creating  stable  and 
reliable  states  in  that  area,  states  that 
find  their  best  Interest  served  in  a  closer 
association  with  the  United  States 
agaiiist  the  spreading  danger  of  Com- 
munist China. 

The  Federation  of  Malaysia  lies  in  one 
of  those  strateEic  crossroads  of  the  world, 
and  It  Is  one  of  the  great  necessities  of 
American  foreign  policy  to  secure  the 
friendship  and  assist  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  this  grouping  of  states  Only 
recently  the  Federation  was  dealt  a  harsh 
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blow  with  the  withdrawal  of  Singapore. 
Still,  it  is  hoped  that  even  in  this  present 
internal  crisis  a  certain  harmony  of  in- 
terests can  be  created  that  will  mean  the 
continuing  strength  and  independence  of 
Malaysia. 

On  thi"!  anniversary  commemorating 
the  creation  of  the  Federation  of  Ma- 
laysia we  Americans  join  with  all  friends 
of  the  people  of  Malaysia  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  them.  We  all  share  in  a  common 
interest,  and  thus  our  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions are  identical:  that  Malaysia  may 
continue  to  prosper  in  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 


Sigma  Delta  Chis  Quill  and  Scroll  maga- 

The  wide  dissemination  ol  nls  car- 
toons with  their  current  themes  should 
be  of  specific  benefit  in  influencing  the 
thinking  of  the  reader. 


Cartoonist  Jefferson  D.  Yohn  Wins  Awards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  r 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 
Mr  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  mod- 
em mass  media  world,  the  cartoonist 
is  filling  an  editorial  and  teaching  con- 
cept equal  with  that  of  our  columnists 
and  editorial  pundits.  I  note  with 
pleasure  JeSerson  D.  Yohn.  an  editorial 
page  editor  and  editorial  cartoonist,  of 
San  Bernardino.  Calif,  has  won  second 
and  third  awards  in  a  cartoon  competi- 
tion with  the  most  famous  cartoonists 
of  the  United  States.  However,  it  is  not 
the  winning  of  the  award  that  is  so  Im- 
portant but  rather  the  subjects  of  his 
cartoons  which  are  so  vital  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  modern  world  and  his  effect 
upon  them. 

His  second  award  prize  was  for  a  pic- 
ture of  a  lighthouse  labeled  "Brother- 
hood of  Man"  with  its  rays  of  worid 
peace  and  the  lighthouse  standing  upon 
a  firm  rock  foimdation  labeled  "Govern- 
ment of  law."  The  cartoon  was  titled 
"The  Fame  Will  Be  Eternal  on  This 
Foundation."  I  do  not  need  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  the  cartoon  and  the 
hoped  for  effect  it  may  have  on  our  trou- 
bled world. 

The  other  winning  cartoon  showed 
"Nuclear  War"  pictured  by  an  atomic 
bomb  chained  to  a  hea\-yweight  labeled 
"Government  of  law"  and  being  held 
thus  firmly  through  the  dark  clouds  of 
war  crises 

The  keenness  of  the  competition  Mr. 
Yohn  faced  is  indicated  by  last  year's 
winners— two-time  Pultizer  Prize  win- 
ners Bill  Mauldin  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Herblock  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  winners  were  selected  from  a 
nationwide  field  of  entries. 

Mr  Yohn  has  won  numerous  other 
awards  in  his  long  newspaper  career 
with  the  Sun-Telegram  of  San  Bernar- 
dino. Calif.,  including  six  Freedoms 
Foundation  awards,  the  Christopher 
Gold  Medal  for  editorial  writing  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  Mass  Media  Award. 

A  book  of  his  editorials  and  cartoons 
was  published  in  Japan  as  the  Collegiate 
Translation  Textbook  and  he  has  been 
designated  Cartoonist  of  the  Month  by 


Washington  Report 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  Uke  to  in- 
clude my  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of   Alabama  for  Julj- 

26.  1965: 

Washington    Report 

(By  Congressmon  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama  I 

DOUBLE   TH«   MONEY.    tPOtJBLE    THE    MESS 

The  House  last  week  followed  the  rul.'s  :' 
the  Great  Society  game  to  the  letter.     :;   . 
program  does  not  succeed.  Increase  11. 
proprlation,  give  more  authority  to  im 
people  who   initiated   the  failure,  niv 
away  more  of  the  rights  of  those  wli 
may    be    able    to   make    the   program    wori 
The  vote  was  on  H.R.  8283.  to  expand  the  wir 
on  poverty.     The  bill  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture for  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  »1  8  bU- 
lion.    For  ascal  1985.  the  first  year  of  opera. 
tlon  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportuuliv 
the  law  authorized  $947  5  million. 

For  the  past  year  the  newspapers  have  been 
tilled  with  crlticlBm  of  the  program  and  '.in 
debate  on  the  bill  recmphaslzed  the  weali- 
nesses  and  the  failure  to  meet  Its  announctd 
objective  of  helping  the  poor.  Most  o!  the 
money  In  the  first  year  of  operation  wu 
spent  on  setting  up  offices  and  paying  o\i: 
rldiculouslv  high  salaries  for  top  posltiocs 
In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  thci' 
are  65  aupergrade  employees  who  ure  paid  ;: 
to  W4.5O0  a  year,  or  1  supergrade  emplo;. 
for  every  18  employees  m  the  alleged  pover 
setupv  .     , 

In  ihe  few  cities  where  poverty  oBces  li»« 
been/established,  little  If  any  of  the  moMv 
has  »een  spent  on  helping  the  poor.  Rather 
local  poverty  offices  re.id  like  a  list  of  Demo- 
mtf  Party  offlciaU  and  workers  and  most  '■ 
the  money  has  been  used  up  in  salaries 

STATES    BIOHTS    AfANDONED 

One  of  the  most  serious  changes  lu  tte 
povertv  bill  is  cUmlnution  of  the  rliiht  ol  •■*' 
Governor  of  a  State  to  veto  a  project.  ' 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  Director 
the  poverty  program  will  be  the  sole  author 
ity  on  which  projects  will  be  undertiiSM 
He  now  has  the  authority  to  veto  a  Gover- 
nor-3  veto  of  a  project  even  though  the  Got- 
ernor  mav  not  feel  the  project  is  In  the  bff 
interest  6f  his  State.  This  highly  contir 
verslal  change,  and  one  which  will  go  o  loat 
way  toward  erasing  the  States  as  soverel?- 
components  of  a  union  of  States,  passed  tw 
House  by  onlv  five  voles.  Many  souther. 
Members  who  speak  out  loudly  for  Sta^ 
rights  at  home,  ducked  the  Issue  by  n=^ 
being  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  it- 
teller  vote  was  taken  on  the  HepnbliO- 
States  rights  bill.  Some  southern  Deui- 
cm'.s  voted  against  the  States  rights. 

AMENDMENTS    BATTED    DOWr' 

To  show  how  ruthlessly  the  Job.-, 
jorlty  in  the  House  overrides  oppo.si-. 
anv  form.  I  cite  Info  amendments  which  »= 
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batted  down.  One,  oSered  by  Congressman 
John  Buchanan,  of  Birmingham,  tried  to 
protect  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
cliurch  and  state  by  forbidding  the  use  of 
poverty  funds  to  churches.  Congressman 
Buchanan,  a  minister  In  the  Baptist  Church, 
js  deeply  concerned  about  this  matter,  but 
opposition  to  his  amendment  was  led  by 
Demtwrat  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  another 
Baptist  minister,  and  the  majority  of  the 
So'jse  followed  Powell  rather  than  Btj- 
cKANAN.  The  second  amendment  which  the 
liberal  majority  defeated  simply  provided 
that  anyone  seeking  aid  from  the  American 
tiijtpayers  through  the  poverty  program 
.should  take  an  oath  that  he  is  not  a  Com- 
munist seeking  to  overthrow  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Like  all  the  other  Great  Society  bills,  which 
are  slowly  taking  away  from  the  people  the 
right  to  govern  themselves,  the  poverty  bill 
psssed  the  House  with  the  usual  lopsided 
majority  of  liberals  shouting  down  every  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  bill  or  to  remove  some 
of  us  most  objectionable  provisions.  I  voted 
to  preserve  the  Governor's  veto  power  and 
then  I  voted  against  the  bill, 

military  pay  raise 
I  was  proud  to  support  and  vote  for  a  pay 
raise  for  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It 
has  long  been  my  conviction  that  we  must 
improve  the  skills  of  our  mllitarj'  branches 
by  paying  those  we  ask  to  serve  enough  to 
attract  career  people.  In  the  .^.pace  age.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  highly  skilled,  highly 
trained,  and  competent  military  peraoiinei. 
We  need  to  create  a  professional  military 
'orce  and  this  means  we  must  encourage 
those  Interested  in  a  military  career  to  stay. 
The  pay  scale  for  those  in  the  Armed  Forces 
iuss  been  disgraceful.  The  President's  pro- 
posal did  little  for  the  military  and  was 
merely  a  token  gesture.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  presented  a  pay 
scale  which  would  bring  mtliL-iry  pay  up  to  a 
>Tel  where  it  compares  favorably  wItJi  ci- 
vilian salaries.  The  House  approved  the 
committee  recommendation  and  I  am  hope- 
I'Jl  the  Senate  will  go  along  and.  at  long 
last,  our  military  personnel  will  begin  to  be 
treated  as  they  should. 

VIETNAM   IS  SEHIOVS  BUSINESS 

In  a  meeting  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean 

^■■'<K  find  other  Government  officials,  I  was 

last  week  our  situation   In  Vietnam  Is 

.  i:y  deteriorating.  The  time  has  come  to 
'juit  playing  politics  with  the  lives  of  young 
.Americans.  The  Important  issue  ii.  Vietnam 
15  to  stop  Communist  aggression  and  to  win 
the  war.  The  time  has  come  for  the  politi- 
cians to  turn  the  running  of  the  war  over  to 
tbe  military  so  that  we  may  begin  to  fight  to 
••in  instead  of  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
lose  gracefully. 


Foundation  Stone  of  Our  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNFSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Fri- 
day September  17.  marks  the  178th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

This  ingenious  document  has  per- 
Bitted  our  country  to  grow  and  prosper 
oy  setting  down  a  system  of  self-povem- 
iifnt  and  binding  laws  not  subject  to  the 


quick  whimsy  of  tyraiuiical  demagogs. 
It  is  a  document  that  limits  and  clearly 
delineates  specific  powers  that  the  Na- 
tional or  State  Government  may  impose 
upon  citizens,  and  reserves  to  the  people 
themselves  essential  rights  and  liberties 
not  subject  to  any  political  power. 

Our  Constitution  has  endured  remark- 
ably well  through  all  these  years  and 
through  the  fantastic  changes  wrought  In 
America  since  its  creation.  At  times, 
however,  it  has  seemed  to  some  of  us 
that  its  reservations  and  limitations  on 
government  have  been  overlooked — as. 
for  example,  over  the  question  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  recognizing 
Constitution  'Week  w  hich  begins  Septem- 
ber 17.  I  hope  that  many  Americans  will 
take  the  time  to  read  through  this  in- 
spiring document  again,  in  order  that  we 
may  more  clearly  comprehend  the  great 
heiitage  of  individual  freedoms  be- 
queathed to  us  by  It,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  preserve  these  freedoms  for  all  gen- 
erations to  come. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    .ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
Include  my  Washington  Report  for  Julv 
9,  1S63: 

Washington  Report 

(ftom  Congressman  Jim  Martik) 

day  of  infamy 

It  Is  10:15  Friday  night,  July  9  I  have 
Just  returned  to  my  office  from  the  noor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  I  wit- 
nessed a  death-dealing  blow  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  the  South.  This  day  may  go 
down  in  history  as  a  day  of  infamy  when 
freedom  died  in  America.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Martin  Luther  King, 
and  the  liberals  have  taken  revenge  on  the 
South  for  daring  to  vote  against  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Democrat  ticket  last  November. 
By  a  vote  ol  332  to  86.  the  President's  voting 
rights  bill  passed  the  House. 

Earlier,  on  a  teller  vote  which  is  not 
recorded,  many  Southerners  Joined  in  voting 
against  our  own  people  when  the  Republican 
substitute  which  would  have  protected  the 
South,  was  defeated  215  to  166.  As  I  looked 
up  Into  the  House  gallery  Into  the  smiling 
face  of  Nicholas  Kateenbach.  1  could  not  help 
but  think  that  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  passing 
more  power  Into  the  hands  of  this  one  man 
than  has  ever  been  given  to  any  Attorney 
General  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
bill,  as  passed,  takes  away  the  rights  of  6 
Southern  states  to  enact  their  own  election 
laws  or  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
their  citizens  for  voting,  "nils  Is  a  complete 
denial  of  the  rights  of  the  Slates  under  the 
Constitution.  Under  this  .vicious  piece  of 
legislation  these  six  Southern  States  may  not 
refuse  the  vote  to  Illiterates  or  to  those  con- 
victed of  felonies,  but  all  other  States  of  the 
Union  can. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  the  John- 
son administration's  and  the  Democrat's  ad- 


venture in  subterfuge.  Not  m  the  history  of 
our  country  has  there  been  a  more  brazen 
and  revolutionary  grab  for  power,  a  more 
unrestrained  usurpation  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights  as  free  Individuals  and  sovereign 
States.  As  these  lines  are  being  written  the 
bells  are  ringing  signaling  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  for  the  day  and  deep  in  my 
heart  I  fear  they  are  tolling  for  what  has  been 
done  to  the  American  people  this  day. 

The  act  bears  the  stamp  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  little  men  In  high  places  around  him. 
It  Is  a  bin  pointed  like  a  dagger  at  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  South.  It  will  do  more  than 
offend  us — it  can  ultimately  destroy  free  elec- 
tions In  every  State.  The  bill  contains  the 
seeds  of  anarchy  because  It  puts  in  Jeopardy 
orderly  election  procedures  and  makes  possi- 
ble the  casting  of  fraudulent  votes  and  in 
having  them  counted. 

DICTATORSHIP    GROWS 

Tills  bill  Is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  meas- 
ures which  have  placed  the  South,  and  even- 
tually will  place  the  entire  country  under  the 
dictatorial  rule  of  Francis  Keppel,  Robert 
Weaver,  and  Nicholas  Katzenbach  with  Lyn- 
don Johnson  standing  In  the  wings  to  ptill 
the  strings  to  make  the  South  Jump  to  his 
tune. 

The  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  gove 
Francis  Keppel  the  power  to  determine  how 
the  Sta.te£  wtu  operate  their  schools  and 
where  our  children  will  attend  school  and  by 
whom  they  will  be  taught.  The  rent  subsidy 
proposal,  already  passed  bv  the  House  ajid 
now  being  pushed  In  the  Senate  by  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama,  will  give  Robert 
Weaver  the  power  to  determine  who  will  live 
tn  which  nelght>orhoods  and  will  enable  him 
to  enforce  economic  integration  In  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  so-called  voting 
rights  bill  gives  Nicholas  Katzenbach  llle- 
and-death  power  and  control  over  local. 
State,  and  National  elections.  He  can  now 
force  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States  to 
register  anyone  who  applies  even  If  the  Indi- 
vidual cannot  read  or  write  or  U  he  Is  b  con- 
victed criminal. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  panic  generated  by 
the  plotters  of  evil,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion rushed  pell-mell  against  the  sage  and 
deliberate  counsel  of  seasoned  congressional 
leaders  to  pass  the  odious  voting  rights  bill 
before  a  compliant  and  patriotic  South 
could  solve  its  voting  problems  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  radical  liberals 
who  are  pushilig  this  Nation  Into  a  dictator- 
ship do  not  -want  the  South  to  solve  Its 
problems.  They  want  the  vast  powers  of 
this  bill  and  the  others  recently  passed  to 
provide  them  with  the  power  to  completely 
control  the  lives  of  the  people  and  to  erase 
every  trace  of  the  rights  of  the  States  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Sovthern  States  ousted 
The  voting  rights  bill  practically  eliminates 
Alabama  and  the  other  five  Southern  States 
from  the  national  family.  These  States  will 
not  be  able  to  enact  or  enforce  election  laws 
except  at  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral We  will  have  no  recourse  to  the  courts 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  but  by  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  law  we  are  already  guilty  by 
definition.  Even  to  have  a  hearing  we  will 
have  to  travel  to  Washington  to  be  Judged 
by  entrenched  bureaucrats. 

Proof  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  Is  a  ven- 
detta against  specific  southern  States  Is 
shown  by  the  exclusion  of  the  President's 
own  State  of  Texas  In  spite  of  the  charge 
by  one  of  the  Negro's  leading  educational  or- 
ganizations that  "Texas  does  have  a  literacy 
test  in  connection  with  poll  tax  payments 
and  that  It  Is  used  to  deny  the  ballot  to 
Negroes  as  well  as  Mexicans." 

This  bill  seeks  to  enfranchise  all  Illiterate 
Negroes  and  whites  in  six  Southern  States. 
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but  does  not  touch  such  Stales  as  New 
Hampshire.  Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  and 
other?  which  today  are  still  violating  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  by  having  applicants 
read  out  loud. 

r  made  it  clear  In  my  remarks  to  the  House 
i.jrlng  debate  on  the  bill  that  I  am  for  the 
right  of  every  quallfled  citizen  to  vote.  This 
oiu  docs  not  guarantee  that  right  in  every 
-late  of  the  Union  The  tragedy  Is  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  to 
uphold  the  attack  upon  the  South  will  live 
lo  regret  the  day  they  made  possible  the 
netting  up  of  a  dictatorship  which  may  even- 
tually take  away  the  freedoms  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  all  the  States. 

The  time  is  growing  short,  but  It  Is  not 
yet  too  late  to  save  the  Republic  and  the 
constitutional  form  of  government  which 
guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  people.  With 
the  passing  of  each  bill  giving  more  power 
to  President  Johnson,  the  task  becomes  more 
difficult,  but  an  aroused  America  may  yet 
save  our  democratic  way  of  life.  It  will  lake 
every  ounce  of  our  national  strength  and 
fiber  to  convince  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  that  the  people  arc  not  prepared  to 
surrender  their  liberties  It  can  be  done  In 
the  same  spirit  that  generations  of  Amer- 
lacns  in  the  past  have  met  and  successfully 
challenged  every  threat  to  our  liberty. 

For  my  part  I  will  continue  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  people  of  Alabama  as  I  see  It. 
having  faith  In  them  to  help  lead  this  Na- 
tion back  to  Its  original  concepts  of  a  gov- 
ernment of.  by  and  for  the  people. 


Federal  Government  and   New  Mexico: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 


OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1965 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  todaj'  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  gambling  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  As  a  result  of  the  Ignorant 
partnership  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Federal  Government,  gambling 
is  Illegal  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  thus  a 
lucrative  mob  revenue  source 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover  in 
New  Mexico  came  to  $38  million  Il- 
legal gambling  was  more  extensive  Tes- 
timony before  the  McClellan  committee 
puts  national  off-track  betting  at  S50 
billion  annually  Other  testimony  peas 
off-track  bettinij  at  40  percent  of  total 
national  illegal  wambling,  which  would 
then  total  S120  billion  a  year  On  a  pop- 
ulation basis.  New  Mexico  would  ac- 
count for  S600  million  of  this  While 
this  figure  is  probably  an  overailccation 
as  far  as  New  Mexico  is  concerned.  I  am 
sure  that  illegal  gamblinK  in  New  Mexico 
is  Uning  the  coffers  of  the  underworld 
with  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  making 
New  Mexico  a  gambler's  fiesta  land. 

what  New  Mexico  needs  is  what  the 
Nation  need.= — Government -run  gam- 
blms.  A  national  lottery  and  a  series 
of  State  lotteries  would  divert  illegal 
gambling  moneys  m  New  Mexico  and  the 
rest  of  the  States,  and  make  them  work 
for  the  public  good  rather  than  mob 
enterprises 


Disregard  for  Law 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    T£XA,S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1965 
Mr.    FISHER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
speech  delivered  by  my  able  colleague. 
Bob  Poace.     It  follows : 

DisREc\aD  FOR  Law 
(Excerpts  from  speech  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage. 
at   Pythian   homecoming   at   Weatherford, 
Sept.  5.  19631 

I  cannot  speak  eloquently  on  any  subject 
jnd  I  am  going  to  try  to  discu.'is  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  and  disgusting  phases  of 
modern  American  life — disregard  for  law  and 
constuuted  authority.  Who.  a  few  years  ago. 
would  have  expected  to  find  the  camptiaea  of 
some  of  our  largest,  richest,  and  most  re- 
spected universities  to  develop  Into  hot  beds 
of  complete  anarchy?  We  have  only  to  look 
to  the  great  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  to  see  how  disrespect  for  constituted 
authority  has  minimized  the  usefulness  of 
an  outstanding  educational  Institution. 
Doubtless  It  Is  true  that  only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  as.OOO-student  body  took 
the  law  m  their  own  hands  but  they  have 
irrevocably  damaged  the  efforts  of  the  thou- 
sands of  good,  honorable,  and  conscientious 
students  who  can  never  again  take  the  pride 
they  did  in  their  degree  from  that  Institu- 
tion. Nor  has  the  University  of  California 
been  the  only  Institution  which  has  had  to 
apologize  for  the  acts  of  a  bunch  of  unshaven 
hoodlums. 

Who  would  have  expected  to  have  seen 
Clergymen — Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jew- 
ish— join  In  protest  demonstrations  North  or 
South,  where  the  demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted In  rtolatlon  of  law"  No  matter  what 
the  merits  of  the  protest— no  matter  how 
aggravated  the  abuses  ag,ilnst  which  the  pro- 
test was  directed— no  matter  how  rigid  the 
law-sjtwo  wrongs  never  made  a  right,  and  a 
minority  seeking  the  recognition  of  legal 
rights  never  obtained  those  rights  by  ignor- 
ing the  very  laws  whose  protection  they  in- 
voked or  by  Ignoring  or  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  others.  Nor  can  democracy  long 
exist  If  citizens  are  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  laws  they  will  obey  and  what  laws  they 
will  Ignore  The  inscription,  "democracy 
under  law"  which  adorns  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  has  no  meaning  unless  It  refers  to 
all  laws 

Why  then.  If  university  students,  who 
have  been  surfeited  with  luxurious  facilities 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  are  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  who  is  to  teach  and  how 
they  are  to  teach  or  to  decide  that  it  offends 
their  .sense  of  personal  dlgniiy — whatever 
that  is — to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
country  which  lias  suckered  them,  and  if 
the  priests  and  pastors  of  churches  across 
the  land  are  to  announce  and  practice  the 
first  tenet  of  anarchy— that  if  an  individual 
feels  a  certain  law  Is  wrong,  that  he  need 
not  obey  the  law — should  we  be  surprised 
when  the  less  educated  and  less  privileged 
use  defiance  of  law  and  lawful  authority  as 
an  excuse  (or  private  gain? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  and  mobs  burn- 
ing houses  in  Chicago  or  looting  stores  in 
Los  Angeles'  If  a  graduate  student  at  the 
university  in  Berkeley  Is  to  have  the  right  to 
decide  Ihat  since  he  doesn't  agree  with  the 
Judgment  of  the  trustees  that  he  can  flaunt 
ill  regulations,  why  should  not  a  flophouse 
bum  in  I..05  Angeles  decide  that  since  he 
doesn  c  like  the  trespass  laws  that  he  can 
break  into  a  place  of  business  and  walk 
out    with    anything    he    wants'      And    If    a 


minister  or  priest  from  Boston  or  Buffalo 
can  decide  that  the  highway  laws  of  Alabama 
are  wrong  and  should  be  ignored,  why  should 
not  a  wlno  In  California  decide  that  the  laws 
against  arson  and  theft  are  to  be  Ignored' 
My  friends,  everyone  except  the  une'lu- 
cated  and  the  overcducated,  Itnow  these 
fundamentals  of  human  behavior.  All  ordi- 
nary people  who  think  in  terms  of  human 
experience  and  human  limitations  rec- 
ognize that  in  any  Inhabited  part  of 
the  world,  where  many  people  come  ir 
contact  with  many  other  people  each  tlav 
that  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  freedom 
under  law— and  through  the  impartial  en- 
forcement of  the  law 

To  allow  each  Individual  to  decide  for 
himself  what  laws  he  considers  Just  and  to 
assume  that  the  Individual  has  a  right  to 
Ignore  all  laws  which  he  considers  unjust  u 
to  have  no  lasi- — and  In  the  long  run  is  vi  f.%- 
tabllsh  the  rule  of  the  strongest— the  rule 
of  the  Jungle. 

The  American  Founding  Fathers  knew 
quite  well  that  even  a  government  selected 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  could  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  Just  as  truly  as 
the  goverrunent  of  King  George.  They 
therefore,  sought  to  limit  the  fields  of  cov- 
ernmenlal  activity,  but  surely  they  Intended 
to  offer  no  comfort  to  those  who  took  the 
law  In  their  own  hands  and  that,  my  friends 
15  the  burden  of  my  Indictment  of  our  mixl- 
ern  scofflaws.  No  man  Is  above  the  law  nad 
no  man  has  the  right  to  Ignore  even  a  wicKed 
or  unjust  law.  His  recourse  is  to  seek  a 
change  in  the  law. 

But  there  are.  unfortunately,  those  who 
are  deterred  from  crime  only  by  the  certainty 
and  pos.'itbly  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  severity 
of  punishment  I  would  not  strike  down  any 
of  the  devices  of  the  law  which  have  been 
built  up  over  the  years  to  assure  that  nt, 
Innocent  man  be  pvinlshed  I  still  accept 
the  idea  that  it  Is  better  that  10  guilty  men 
escape  than  that  one  Innocent  man  be  pun- 
ished, but  I  do  object  to  those  requirements 
and  decisions  which  add  nothing  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Innocent  but  simply  m:ike  ;i 
difficult  or  Impossible  to  convict  the  guilty 
A  few  years  ago  our  Texas  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal Appeals  held  that  an  indictment  was 
faulty  because  in  charging  that  the  accused 
had  drowned  the  victim,  it  did  not  specify 
that  the  victim  was  drowned  In  water  Tlw 
purpose  of  the  Indictment  is  to  inform  the 
accused  of  the  charge  against  him  that  he 
may  present  any  proper  defense  if  he  hai 
one  It  should  not  be  to  make  the  convic- 
tion of  one  who  has  no  defense  th-?  more 
difficult 

In  more  recent  months  the  Supreme  Cour 
of  the  United  States  has  handed  down  .i 
whole  string  of  decisions  which  seem  to  t>? 
more  interested  in  preventing  conviction 
than  in  securing  the  facM  I  submit  that 
until  all  our  efforts  are  directed  at  a  deter- 
mination of  the  facts  that  we  can  have  nei- 
ther Justice  for  the  accused  nor  security  for 
the  masses  of  our  people  In  all  too  m.iny 
cases  we  have  so  abused  the  suspended  sen- 
tence law  afd  our  pardon  and  parole  laws 
that  I  am  afraid  that  in  our  proper  zeal  to 
protect  all  of  the  rights  of  the  accused  »e 
may  have  overlooked  the  basis  and  purpose 
of  all  criminal  law- and  that  Is  to  protect 
the  public  from  lawless  acts. 

Now  may  I  get  to  something  which  Is  proh- 
ably  more  lundamental  and  something  which 
I  hope  our  younger  folks,  who  have  been  » 
well  behaved,  may  understand  a  little  better 
Moat  lawlessness  develops  from  childhood 
disobedience  The  o(>edlent  child  is  very 
likely  to  make  a  good  and  successful  citizen 
The  disobedient  child  is  a  mighty  good  can- 
didate for  the  penitentiary.  In  all  ti>-  ;  ■'  ■_ 
homes  there  Is  no  effort  to  teach  tin- 
that  he  mutt  accept  authority  as  lone  : ' 
Is  a  member  of  human  society. 

May  I  now  mention  Juat  one  aspect  of  l»w- 
lessncss  which  is  as  I  sec  it  the  most  utterly 
inexcusable  of  all  criminal  practices  and  yet 
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It  if  an  unfortunately  widespread  occur- 
rence. I  think  that  the  practice  of  vandal- 
ism— that  is.  the  useless  destruction  of  prop- 
prty — probably  leads  to  more  eerious  crime 
tliiin  any  other  single  habit  And  there 
>imply  is  no  need.  use.  or  Justification  for  the 
breaking  of  street  lights,  the  scattering  of 
bottles  on  the  highway,  the  cutting  of  trees 
or  flowers  on  other  peoples'  lawns.  There  is 
no  net  which  does  the  actor  so  lltrtle  good  and 
which  simply  makes  the  world  the  poorer  as 
a  puri>oseless  act  of  wanton  destruction. 

The  boy  or  girl,  or  for  that  matter  the  man 
or  woman,  who  destroys  simply  to  be  destruc- 
tive reminds  me  of  the  story  a  former  Speaker 
of  the  House  once  told  of  a  colleague.  He 
said:  "That  Is  a  most  remarkable  man.  Every 
time  he  opens  lUs  mouth  he  aufcrtracts  some- 
thing from  the  sum  total  of  human  knowl- 
edge" So  with  wanton  destruction.  The 
\  andal  makes  the  whole  world  poorer  without 
enriching  himself.  Just  as  long  as  we  allow 
boys  to  break  windows  Just  lo  hear  the  noise 
of  falling  glass  and  excuse  it  wdth  the  state- 
ment that  "boys  will  be  Ixiys,"  we  can  expect 
those  same  boys,  no  matter  what  their  edu- 
cational opporturutles.  to  grow  up  to  be  law- 
breakers. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  gets  the  idea  that  it  is  all 
riglit  to  destroy  property,  a  little  later  that 
hoy  or  girl  is  mighty  likely  to  get  the  idea 
that  it  is  all  right  to  take  another's  prop- 
erty for  his  own  use.  And  sometimes  I  won- 
der if  there  Is  not  really  more  Justlflcatlon 
for  a  thief  than  there  is  for  a  vandal  who 
destroys  another's  property. 

I  believe  that  we  all  have  a  responsibility 
to  protect  and  preserve  God's  beauty,  that  it 
may  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  countless  gen- 
erations. Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  tru 
conservationist  is  going  to  make  a  good 
citizen.  But  that  leads  into  another  and 
possibly  even  broader  field,  and  I  have  al- 
ready trespassed  on  your  time. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  leave  you  with 
this  thought.  No  one  ever  makes  his  rights 
secure  by  Ignoring  the  rights  of  his  neighbor, 
and  no  one  ever  increases  his  wealth  by  de- 
stroyTng  the  property  of  his  neighbor  or  of 
the  public,  and.  Anally,  no  group  can. 
merely  by  calling  it  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion change  a  riot  into  a  picnic  party,  nor 
can  they  Justify  looting  and  shooting  by  call- 
inz  It  free  speech. 

if  you  and  I  are  to  be  free  and  to  be  secure 
In  our  freedom,  we  must  obey  the  law  and 
t\-e  mu.^t  require  all  others  to  obey 
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Salute  to  the  Jefferionville  Little  Leaguers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    I.NDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1965 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
»ould  like  at  this  time  to  salu'c  the  Jef- 
fersonville  Little  League  baseball  team 
of  Indiana  for  representing  their  city 
and  State  so  well  In  their  quest  for  the 
championship  In  the  I9th  annual  Little 
League  world's  series.  Howard  J.  Lamade 
Memorial  Field.  Williamsport.  Pa. 

The  George  Rogers  Clark  All  Stars,  of 
JeffersonvlUe  grand  slammed  their  way 
to  win  the  Indiana  crown  then  defeated 
an  Illinois  team  to  grab  the  Little  League 
North  Championship  in  Herrln.  111. 
After  winning  10  straight  games  in  the 
Little  League  world's  series  tournaments, 
they  won  the  chance  to  play  Tokyo's 
Arakawa  All  Stars  in  the  .semifinals, 
August  26.     They  defeated  Tokyo  18  to 


0,  and  were  defeated  In  the  final  play 
lille  contest.  August  28. 

Sponsored  by  the  Lawrenc?  Capehart 
Post  No.  35  of  the  American  Legion  their 
parents,  and  their  coaches,  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  All  Stars  of  Jeflersonvllle, 
had  wonderful  support. 

These  champs  are  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated for  a  fine  display  of  ability, 
team  coordination,  and  sportsmanship. 
They  all  played  superbly  and  deserve  the 
best. 


Washington  Report 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1965 

Ml-.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
include  my  newsletter  to  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for 
July  2.  1965: 

Washinoton  Report 
(Prom  Congressman  Jim  Martini 

SOUTHERNERS  HELP  PASS  SOCIALISTIC 
HOCSINC    BILL 

By  a  slim  majority  of  only  6  votes  (208  to 
2021  the  House  approved  H  R  7984.  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act.  In  an 
amazing  reversal  of  southern  conservatism, 
24  Members  on  the  Democrat  side  voted  with 
the  administration  for  what  will  probably 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  mcjst  viclotis  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  presented  to  the  Congress. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Government  will 
use  money  collected  from  all  the  taxpayers 
to  subsidize  rents  for  those  unable  to  afford 
tlie  kind  of  housing  they  would  like  to  have. 

The  viclousness  of  this  concept  Is  ex- 
plained in  the  minority  report  on  the  bill. 
It  kills  the  incentive  of  the  American  family 
to  improve  Its  living  accommodations  by  Its 
own  efforts.  It  kills  the  Incentive  for  home 
ownership,  it  makes  renters  wards  of  the 
Governments,  it  is  a  system  of  economic  In- 
tegration of  housing  through  Government 
subsidy.  It  is  the  way  of  the  socialistic  state 
The  bill  win  add  an  additional  »6  billion 
debt  over  the  next  40  years  on  the  backs  of 
the  already  overburdened  taxpayers. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  bill.  I  pointed  out ; 

"The  real  purpose  behind  this  scheme  has 
never  been  fully  exposed,  and  that  Is  a  plan 
to  force  integration  into  every  neighbor- 
hood in  America  which  a  Federal  Adminis- 
trator decides  he  wants  integrated  When 
you  couple  this  bill  with  the  proposal  to  set 
up  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  the 
probable  head  of  that  Department  will  be 
the  present  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  (Rotwrt  Weaver  i 
who  has  made  no  secret  of  his  belief  In  com- 
plete Federal  planning  in  the  fleid  of  hous- 
ing. I  dread  to  contemplate  the  consequences 
to  the  private  construction  industry  In  this 
Nation.  I  am  fearful  of  what  this  provision 
will  do  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hard- 
working industrious  Americans  who  have 
struggled  to  Invest  In  a  home  for  their  fam- 
ilies in  neighborhoods  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. This  measure  will  open  up  fine  resi- 
dential areas  to  what  amounts  to  public 
housing  when  the  Government  uses  is  eco- 
nomic power,  through  rent  subsidies,  to  force 
integration  and  to  attempt  to  raise  the  social 
level  of  many  who  have  no  other  ambition 
than  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  rert  of  us. 


This  Is  wrong.  It  Is  immoral.  II  is  a  be- 
trayal of  the  whole  concept  of  private  enter- 
prise and  individual  initiative.  It  is  mor- 
ally wrong  to  saddle  an  additional  96  billion 
debt  on  our  people  for  the  next  40  years.  It 
Is  t>ad  enough  for  us  lo  ije  so  Irresponsible 
with  our  own  money,  but  entirely  Inde- 
fensible to  pass  it  on  to  our  children," 
Senate  version  introduced  by  Alabama 
Senator 

I  am  appalled  that  any  Represeuutive  or 
Senator  from  the  South  could  possibly  sup- 
port the  Housing  bill  and  especially  the  rent 
subsidy  provision-  Yet.  24  southern  Repre- 
sentatives did.  Also  S.  2213.  the  Senate  ter- 
sion  of  the  bill  containing  the  same  rent 
subsidy  provision  was  introduced  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  .Alabama 

This  has  been  p  major  problem  for  tiie 
South  for  the  past  25  years.  Too  many  who 
speak  conservatively  at  home  vote  liberal 
when  they  come  to  Washington  It  Is  the 
voting  on  bills  which  counu.  With  the  help 
of  supposedly  southern  conservatives  Con- 
gress has  passed  measure  alter  measure 
taking  away  more  and  more  of  the  freedom 
of  the  people,  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
has  expanded  Federal  controls.  Many  times 
the  Issue  has  been  confused,  and  the  vote  has 
been  hidden;  but  In  this  bill  the  difference 
between  the  two  major  parties  is  clearly 
drawn,  and  every  southern  citizen  should  re- 
member this  vote  well.  Only  4  Republicans 
in  the  House  voted  to  approve  using  your 
money  collected  as  taxes  to  pay  the  rent  for 
welfare  families  to  integrate  your  neighbor- 
hood— 204  Democrats  bowed  to  White  House 
pressure  and  voted  for  the  bill.  There  is 
little  that  can  be  done  now  to  stop  this  rent 
sulisldy  bill  unless  the  people  let  their  Sena- 
tors know  how  they  feel  I  hope  the  people 
of  Alabama  will  declare  themselves  and  urge 
our  two  Senators  to  reverse  tiieir  positions 
and  oppose  S.  2213.  the  Sparltman  bill  on 
housing  and  rent  subsidies.  There  is  time 
for  you  to  write  the  Senator  if  you  do  not 
approve  of  this  economic  integration  bill. 

VOTING    RIGHTS    BILL    COMING    Up 

The  Rules  Committee  has  cleared  the  way 
for  the  voting  rights  bill  to  come  before  the 
House  next  Tuesday,  July  6  The  President 
and  his  lliMral  majority  have  the  votes  to 
put  it  across,  but  those  of  us  who  still  be- 
lieve In  constitutional  limited  government 
and  the  rights  of  the  States  will  make  a 
determined  effort  to  sulKtitute  the  Republi- 
can bill  for  tlie  anti-South  administration 
bill.  As  reported  from  the  committee  the 
bill  li  designed  to  punish  six  Southern  States 
and  will  take  away  from  .Alabama  and  other 
States  In  our  section  of  the  country  the  right 
to  determine  voter  qualifications  or  to  enact 
election  laws  as  guaranteed  in  the  Con- 
stitution This  is  another  bill,  in  the  long 
list  or  legislation,  the  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  ctiange  the  concept  of  this  Republic  from 
one  of  a  government  by  the  people  to  a 
strong  Federal  system  or  a  government  by 
bureaucratic  control  from  Washington.  The 
next  week  will  he  a  crucial  one  for  the  future 
ol  lltjcrty  In  America 

SEVEN    BILLION    FOR    FOREIGN     AlD 

The  Johnson  administration  has  made  re- 
quests for  new  foreign  aid  funds  so  far  this 
year  in  the  amount  of  $7,512,467,000  If 
Congress  approves  all  IS  foreign  aid  reques'-f 
this  amount  coupled  with  money  already 
authorized,  but  not  yet  spent  there  will  be 
a  staggering  total  available  for  foreign  aid 
of  »18, 118.205.000  Only  the  J3  billion  re- 
quest for  Mutual  Sectirlty  funds  ever  gets 
any  publicity  The  fact  Is  that  there  are  at 
least  15  additional  pirjgrams  in  which  the 
money  of  American  taxpayers  is  sent  to  for- 
eign countries  These  progran-is  Include  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  International  Develop- 
ment Association:  Peace  Corps:  Military  As- 
sistance Ad\'isory  Group:  International  De- 
velopment Bank  for  Latin  .America  and  many 
others. 
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I  SENATE 

l"l(lli\Y.  SEPTEMIiER  17.  196.') 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wa-s  called  to  order  by  Hon  Thomas 
H.  KtrcHEL,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
California. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God,  in  the  fresh  mercies 
of  yet  another  day  we  come  with  hearts 
rrateful  for  Thy  grace,  praying  that  by 
a  strength  not  our  own  our  individual 
record  may  be  kept  unstained  by  any 
word  or  act  unworthy  of  the  creed  we 
profess. 

Thou  knowest  that  these  testing  times 

are  finding  out  our  cveiy  weakness  and 

caUing  for  our  utmost  endeavor  against 

^he  wrong  that  needs  resistance  and  for 

the  riprht  that  needs  assistance. 

Make  us  ever  aware  that  in  the  most 
fateful  struggle  in  human  history — 
■  Wc  are  watchers  of  a  beacon  whose  light 

must  never  die: 
"We  are  guardians  of  an  altar  that  shows 

Thee  ever  nigh: 
"We  are  children  of  Thy  freemen  who 

sleep  beneath  the  sod: 
"For  the  might  of  Thine  aiin  we  bless 
Thee,  our  God,  our  father's  God." 

Amen. 


iH.R.  47501  to  provide  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  interest  equalization  tax.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
asreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  5768'  to  extend  for  an  additional 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarn  of  silk. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  7969)  to  correct  certain  errors  in 
the  Tan£f  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow. 

Ing  letter: 

t.TS,  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Wasliington.  DC.  September  17. 19SS. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tempornrily  abseui  from  the  Senate. 
I  ippoint  Hon  Thomas  H  Kcc.hel  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Colilornln.  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hayden. 
President  pro   ternpore. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting    President   pro   tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedinas  of  Thursday, 

September  16,  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
de.nt  of  the  Umted  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Geisler.  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  .Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  sessions  of  the  Senate  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  of  next  week. 


MESSAGP;  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  bill  iS.  2042  >  to  amend  section  170 
of  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 


Mr. 


•    EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

cFor  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


of 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  officers  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion-s  are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pre.ii- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
finnation  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF    A    COM- 
MITTEE 

The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare: 

Arthur  M.  Rose,  of  Calllornla,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Latior  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  also  repori  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Since  these  names  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Concression,u,  Record,  In 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
them  on  the  E.xecutive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nommations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Henry  Boesbard,  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  bv 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  busiiies= 


THE  CALENDAR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  calen- 
dar measures  were  considered  and  act*d 
upon  as  indicated,  and  excerpts  from 
the  committee  reports  thereon  wetf 
ordered  to  be  printrd  in  the  Record,  8.= 
follows: 

THE     MANAGEMENT     OF    THE    N.».- 
TIONAL  DEBT  AND  TAX  STRUCTURE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  10131  to  clarify  the  components 
of  and  to  assist  in  the  management  of 
the  national  debt  and  the  tax  structure 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  amendments  on 
page  1,  line  8.  after  the  word  "liabilities,' 
to  Insert  "and  the  unfunded  Uabililies' : 
and,  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"probable",  to  strike  out  "risk"  and  in- 
sert "risk,  and  shall  also  set  forth  all 
other  assets  available  to  liquidate  lia- 
bilities of  the  Government";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  ond  Housf 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  Slates  ci 
America  in  Congress  a.tscmbled.  That  ihf 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  on  or  betcr? 
March  31  of  each  year  (beginning  with  1966' 
submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bi-F- 
resentatlves  a  report  setting  forth,  ns  cf  '-<■ 
close  of  December  31  of  the  preceding  yiir 
the  aggregate  and  Individual  amounts  ui  'he 
contingent  liabilities  and  the  unfunded  .;• 
abilities  of  the  Government,  and  of  each  de- 
partment, agency,  and  Instrumentality  ilierf- 
of,  Including,  without  limitation,  trust  mr.u 
liabilities.  Government-sponsored  corprTi- 
tlons'  liabilities.  Indirect  liabilities  not  it>- 
eluded  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  and  1;- 
abUltles  of  Insurance  and  annuity  programf 
including  theU-  actuarial  status  on  both  s 
balance  sheet  and  projected  source  and  appli- 
cation of  funds  basis.  The  report  shnll  ■>:sc 
set  forth  the  collateral  pledged,  or  the  a.sfe« 
available  (or  to  be  realized),  as  security  iw 
such  liabilities  (Government  securities  to  t* 
separately  noted),  and  an  analysis  of  tbeiJ 
significance  In  terms  of  past  experience  ano 
probable  risk,  and  shall  also  set  forth  all  oibt: 
assets  available  to  liquidate  UablUtles  of  i*" 
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Government.  The  report  shall  set  forth  the 
required  data  in  a  concise  form,  with  such 
explanatory  material  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
M?rmlne  to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  and 
shftll  include  total  amounts  of  each  category 
.iccording  to  the  department,  agency,  or  In- 
atrumentallty  involved. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstallI,  I  think  I  should  say,  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  that  what  he  pro- 
poses is  to  set  up  a  complete  balance 
sheet  for  every  activity  of  government. 
That  has  never  been  done  before,  and  I 
think  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  documents  that  the  Senate  will 
ever  have  authorized.  I  may  wish  to 
amplify  my  remarks  on  it  at  some  later 
time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  subsequently  said : 
Mr.  President,  while  I  was  absent  for  a 
few  minutes  when  Senator  Dirksen  spoke 
on  this  bill  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  need  for  better  reporting  of  the 
Federal  debt.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Senate  today  passed  my  bill,  S,  1013. 

We  now  have  a  statutory  national  debt 
of  S318  billion,  and  also  acknowledge  in 
addition  contingent  debt  and  Federal 
iniarantees  of  about  S400  billion.  Actual 
payments  under  guarantees  will,  of 
course,  be  much  smaller  than  that,  and 
many  of  the  accounts  are  covered  by  ade- 
quate reserves.  But,  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned with  a  growing  area  of  Federal 
debt  which  is  reported  sporadically  or 
not  at  all.  The  amount  here  may  ap- 
proach a  trillion  dollars.  At  present  we 
do  not  know. 
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In  1957,  I  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  regular  reduction  of  the  statu- 
tory Federal  debt  in  years  when  no  na- 
tional emergency  existed.  Friends  have 
pointed  out  to  me  that  we  have  been  in 
a  state  of  continual  national  emergency 
and,  furthermore,  while  our  statutory 
debt  has  been  increasing,  our  unreported 
Federal  liabilities  have  been  increasing 
even  faster  and  are  not  even  fully  known. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  this  area,  in 
the  next  Congress.  I  included  in  my  debt 
reduction  bill,  a  requirement  for  reports 
on  this  unreported  debt.  In  the  87th 
Congress,  when  the  international  situ- 
ation continued  to  be  difficult,  I  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to  concentrate  on 
the  better  reporting  of  the  Federal  debt, 
for  all  our  debt  has  had  to  increase  regu- 
larly in  order  to  meet  the  growing  Uabili- 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  many  kinds  of  Federal  ob- 
ligations— salaries,  real  estate  leases — 
at  my  suggestion  a  full  report  on  these 
and  real  estate  owned  is  now  made  each 
year  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, copies  are  available  to  those 
people  interested — procurement  of  goods 
and  services,  and  others  including  some 
of  our  International  obligations.  Re- 
ports are  made  on  many  of  these  items, 
while  others  are  less  well  recognized, 

A  very  important  area,  however, 
which,  as  I  say,  is  reported  sporadically 
or  not  at  all,  is  that  of  future  payments 
tor  past  services  rendered,  such  as  re- 
tirement funds,  social  security  funds, 
and  other  types  of  payments  with  insur- 


ance characteristics.  Both  on  an  an- 
nual operating  basis,  and  on  a  capital 
or  balance  sheet  basis,  the  total  amount 
of  these  Federal  Government  liabilities 
is  very  large. 

Some  of  these  obligations  are  carried 
under  separate  trust  funds,  such  as  S'x;ial 
security  or  civil  service  retirement. 
Others  are  provided  for  under  annual 
appropriations.  But.  in  all  cases,  the 
payee  looks  to  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
his  security,  and  this  we  must  guarantee. 

I  believe  strongly  that  under  these 
circumstances  we  should  know  the  size 
of  these  obligations  and.  more  impor- 
tant, the  public  is  entitled  to  know  what 
the  status  of  these  funds  is.  If  a  special 
fund  is  assigned  to  make  the  payment, 
win  the  money  be  in  the  fund?  If  the 
money  is  to  be  appropriated  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  what  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  Federal  budget?  These  are  two 
vital  questions  which  many  household- 
ers try  to  ascertain  for  themselves  in 
theii^wn  affairs.  We  in  the  Federal 
Government  should  attempt  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Recently,  I  asked  the  Treasui-y  De- 
partment, which  in  past  years  during 
discussion  of  my  earlier  bills  has  offered 
to  make  statements  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  what  figures  they  could 
give  me.  I  attach  the  table  they  sent 
me  in  respon.se,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Annuity  and  pension  aiistetna  of  the  Federal  Government 


FMiTal  rivlllsn  employee.^  retirement  systeiii-s: 

(-■|vil  ^(Tvlce - .- ^..^ -_ 

F'>n'lirn  Service ,. ., i__;.*^ i_i_^i..i^_i__. i_i._^ . 

Heun-nifnt  .s.v.'itcni  of  tbe  Tenjiossoe  Yailes  Authority - . 

Judiciary  of  lerritories —  .171 - - - 

JudUliiry  of  nistrict  of  Columbia....;; _— _^.. -^ 

I'j'ili  111  survivore  annuity  fund , ..— 

ii'Iliiry  of  Tax  Court -     -. ^ 

Ti\  (  Mijrt  ju'lces  survivors  annuity  ftmd . ..'., 

--■'(.lul  ..CI  unty: 

(^l.i-ygf,  survivors,  .iiid  disability  insitrancc  system 

Kuilroad  n'tlreinerit  system.. _... 

Cnironiipd  service?  retirement  ss'Stems: 

Kftired  pay,  Defensp - .... . .„ .. 

Kctired  pay,  r.S.  roust  Guard  (include.^  liizbtUousc  OTid  lifesovinu  services) . 

Rotjrt'd  pay  of  cottmii^loncd  officers.  Coast  and  CJeodctlc  Survey 

"Heraiis  benetlt  projframs' 

Votcr>in5  coiiipcnsiitloo  prottrum  (servIce-connecU'd  disability  or  death) 

V  »^U'r;iii.s  |H>nsiau  progruTii  iNon-seTVice-coniiected  disability  or  death  or  for  service) 

?irvl.  .■ni,.n's  mdcjimlty  progr.»m.. , ... 

\tl-^'-!l,inc-iu.s; 

l»!'*ri<-r  of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement  system  :  .     :  ■  -, ..^ > 

I'olic'iiion  and  flreraen's  rotlremenl  afi<l  disability.  District  of  Columbia.. „„.,^«. „«.«....^ 

-^^iHUHies  under  speciiil  nets: 

I'iiiiauiii  rontil  coa-*truct!on  workers j. , ,__;.^i. 

Widows  of  former  employiH^  of  the  Lighthouse  Service _ . 

Fc'Ii=nU  Employees'  roni[iensi»llon  Act - 

bdrd  of  Governors  plan  of  the  Fedorai  Reserve  banks  retirement  system. . . 


Most  tvcent        Vulnatlon 
actuarial  tnlelest 

valuation     I         rate 


1    Supported 
Actuarial  by  cosh 

deficit  pro]ee1iou 

(yes  or  no) 


June  3<),  I9li3 
Dec  31,1902 
June  30, 19M 

(') 

0) 

0) 
Deo.  31,1961 

(') 

(') 


Jan. 
Dec. 


i.iiie: 

31,1982 


July    1.19<a 
June  30,1963! 

(') 

r.i 

June  30,1961 
Dec  31.1963 

June  30.1053 

(») 

(>) 
Feb.  2«i,I063 


3.S 
4.0 
3.5 


3.0 
3.0 


3.0 
3.0 


3.ti 


3.0 

"io 


MiUionn 

S34.O60  1  No. 

2U3  Yes. 

39  No. 


321.000 
4.244 


101 
92 


YK. 

No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


None  .  So. 


'  Vo'  availahte, 

'  .Sot  a  romml  octuurial  .itudy;  l>a.srd  on  estimates. 

Note,— This  table  was  compiled  from  the  latt-st  uvaDable  actuarips'  stalpments  or 
"tfa'T  oillciat  snurcfs.  liy  naluro.  lln-  conopi^  of  tin  actuarial  delicit  (olicn  rallwd 
u.iirtinJc<1  U3l)iiiiv)  reals  on  brojKl  iwsiimpuons  \\Iitc'h  an.'  subjtTl  to  vide-  viiriaiion. 
n*M'ln  til,-  Uiterp&t  rate  assumption.  .'  df  the  nin>-t  common  are  the  nssuniplion  Ih:il 
p-fwrnl  }<i)ury  siJiirs  will  ivmHin  constant,  and  the  AKiiimptlfm  thai  there  will  be  no 
■Mine-  in  (;\.l.i;iinc  Iwni-Iit  provision?.  It  ftuinot  l»e  said  that  the  bases  for  the  varioua 
«»nii''in«>_r,is  ff  the  tables  are  fUlinMy  uniform. 

TlMrrt'  are  J  dilTerL-iU  concepts  of  ucluarini  'leftcit  as  used  by  the  actuaries  in  their 
*^'''oiim(-ni  nf  the  duta.  All  systein.s  Uflfod  except  the  old-iipe,  survivors,  and  disa- 
v}'5^''^'^urun'i>and  tlteral!foadreilremi-nl  use  n  concept  based  primurily  on  the  accrual 
"*  •cwSu  [iv  past  ser  view,  di.srt(r&rdini!  thf  prevision .  or  lack  of  provision .  for  finsncinp 
'titurt  coiiiriburlon*  lo  the  fund.  In  Ihe  computalinn  of  the  defidl  for  OASUI  und 
'^^«Je  fnnctpi  «(ilch  is  used  i.*;  hiised  on  p;i.si  siTVicc  benefit  iiccrunls.  plus  future 
^nw  txineiii  accruals  to  the  esient  nol  covered  by  exlsMne  financing  provlidons. 
o«n  concepts  are  dufiucd  in  twins  of  tbe  exfcitmt  covered  itrDup,  asHumtnft  no  now 
Ij^tfwis  to  the  respective  systems.  The  vyiidlly  of  this  latter  iissumptfon  as  a  basis 
™Mpresslng  actuarial  status,  particularly  for  i  he  national  compulsory  social  Insurance 


system,  has  Ix^'n  seriously  (iue«tIon<'d  us  beine  "artitlciai  and  unrealistic."  and  as  a 
result  the  unfunded  liability  fur  t.iA.sI)I  "is  noi  signiiicani  from  a  lonp-rauge  tiiiancing 
atandpoim,"  (Sec  Koberi  Myers'  "Aciuarially,  We're  in  Balance,"  OASIS:  June 
I9fi3.)  In  their  2.^d  amtiml  n-puri  dated  Fi-b.  2«.  1063.  for  UASI  and  DI  tru.M  funds, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  "^citcd  "that  the  syatein  us  a  whole  remains  in  ciosa?  actuivrlal 
balance." 

A  Rcueral  delinition  of  an  nctuurlal  deficit  may  be  stut4>il  as  the  pn^sent  value  of 
future  iM-nefits.  less  the  prrceni  value  of  future  normal  cotitrlhulions,  Ic5s  the  existing 
fund.  For  example,  the  civil  5<.Tvic»'  retirement  crtncept  ditTcrs  firom  the  0.\SlJl 
concept  only  insofar  as  Ihey  use  different  -.kssurnptions  for  tbe  flow  of  future  coculbu- 
tions  for  the  closed  group.  The  civtl  service  retirement  5yst*'m  computation  is  ints»M 
on  "normal  contributions"  uhlcb  roughly  approxiitiatr  the  amount.*  ihal  \voul<l  haxf 
tn  bf  paid  into  the  fund  t-tich  year  to  cover  the  V-nefitsaecruinF  from  that  year's  servic* 
(whether  or  not  llie  conlribuiions  are  likely  to  be  madf  is  not  a  rcmsideratioti  in  the 
computation  of  the  actuarial  deficit  osof  any  given  ilate:  l-ut  if  the  normal  conirilnitions 
are  uoi  Dia«lc.  the  deficit  continues  to  incn<ase— other  thliiKs  L)«in«  eqiuUi.  Tb« 
OAPPI  computation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  scheduled  contributions  uodcr 
exl-ttlnp  law,  or.  In  other  words,  estimated  future  contributions  by  the  existing  group 
or  covered  employees  and  employers  at  the  rales  presently  prescribed  hy  Uw. 
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1  Mr.  KALTONSTALL.  You  wUl  note 
Ithat  the  actuarial  evaluations  in  cases 
such  as  social  security  and  civil  service 
have  not  been  figured  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  in  other  cases  less  important 
"have  not  been  figured  at  all.  The  fact 
that  we  have  had  several  increases  in 
retirement  benefits  since  those  evalua- 
tions were  made  only  Increases  the  prob- 
lem. 

Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  above 
table,  there  are  a  number  of  other  msur- 
ance-type  programs  such  as  FHA  pro- 
crams,  ship  mortgage  programs  and 
PDIC.  Payment  forecasts  for  these  are 
much  more  diCBcult  than  for  the  pension, 
for  the  actuarial  calculations  have  more 
L-uesswork  in  them.  But.  better  reports 
to  the  best  of  the  Federal  Government's 
ability,  should  also  be  made  on  these. 
Category  totals  are  now  listed  under  the 
contlni-'ency  statement,  but  not  the  pre- 
dicted payments. 

I  am  awfully  pleased  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  seen  fit  to  report  my  bill 
favorably  and  the  Senate  has  passed  it 
unanimously.  Last  year  following  Sen- 
ate passage,  the  House  was  unable  to  take 
it  up  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
due  to  the  lone  hours  spent  on  the  lax 
cut  I  hope  that  this  year  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  it.  and  to  send 
It  to  the  President  during  this  Congress. 
There  is  a  need  for  better  management 
of  our  budget  in  this  area,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  bill  will  contribute  to  im- 
proved responsibility  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESFDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  que-stion  is   on   agrecine   to 
the  committee  amendment 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 
I  Excerpt  From  iHr  Report 

SUMMARY    OP  THE   BILL 

Thl5  bill  would  require  tile  Secretary  of 
the  Treusury  to  submit  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress a  brief  report  setting  forih  the 
.amounts  of  the  contingent  and  unfunded 
liabilities  of  the  Pedernl  Oovernment,  In- 
ciuding  those  of  agencies  and  Instrumentali- 
ties of  the  Oovernment. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

In  tlie  past  it  lia.?  been  ihe  practice  o(  tfie 
Federal  Government  to  determine  its  flnan- 
ct.^i  requirements  on  an  annual  basis.  This 
bill  does  not  depart  from  tills  practice.  How- 
ever, on  annual  system  of  budgeting  does  not 
present  a  complete  picture  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  United  Stales  Ijecause  it 
falls  to  depict  numerous  categories  of  Fed- 
eral obligations  and  commitments  which  are 
Etibject  to  contingencies.  Similarly,  it  faUs 
lo  reveal  fully  those  situations  where  Con- 
gress has  enacted  spending  authorizations, 
but  has  not  specifically  opproprlated  the 
moneys  needed  to  fulfill  the  statutory  com- 
mltntent 

Moreover,  by  present  methods.  U.S.  lia- 
bility under  many  of  its  Insurance  and  guar- 
antee programs  Is  dlfflcult  to  measure  and 
analyze.  This  Is  because  sufficient  informa- 
tion regarding  these  programs  either  is  not 
available  at  all.  or  If  it  Is  available,  it  is 
inadequately  presented. 

In  many  cases  information  with  respect 
to  contingent  liabilities  of  specific  govern- 
mental programs  now  is  available  only  in 
reports  of  specific  agencies  or  corporations. 
However,  these  data  frequently  lose  much  of 
their  usefulness  t>ecause  they  are  not  com- 


bined with  similar  data  with  respect  to  other 
programs.  Thus,  although  part  of  this  in- 
formation may  now  be  available  It  Is  not 
published  In  one  place  or  on  a  uniform 
basis,  and  does  not  facilitate  understanding 
of  the  current  financial  condition  of  the 
United  States. 

Your  committee  believes  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  available  in  a  single,  concise 
report,  pertinent  Information  with  respect 
lo  the  current  statu.'i  of  the  contingent  lia- 
bilities of  the  Federal  Government,  Including 
its  long-range  obligations  and  commitments. 
Indeed,  the  committee  recognizes  a  responsi- 
bility to  make  available  in  such  a  report — as 
clear  and  complete  as  possible — the  overall 
financial  condition  of  our  Government, 
Such  a  report,  consolidating  Information 
now  available  only  in  part  in  many  diverse 
reports  with  information  which  is  not  now 
available  nt  all.  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
have  a  belter  understanding  of  the  current 
fiscal  needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved, and  recommends  enactment  of  a 
bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  submit  to  the  Congress,  by  March  31  of 
each  year,  a  report  showing  the  amount  ( both 
on  an  aggregate  and  on  an  individual  basis) 
of  the  contingent  llabilif.es  and  the  un- 
funded liabilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
determined  as  of  December  31  of  each  year, 
commencing  with  1966. 

The  contingent  liabilities  referred  to  by 
the  bill  include  ill  liability  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  us  various  trust  funds,  such  as 
the  old  age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust 
!und  and  the  highway  trust  fund:  |3)  liabili- 
ties of  Government-sponsored  corporations 
I  for  example,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration! :  |3)  indirect  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
Ciovemment  not  included  as  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  such  as  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration debentures:  and  (4i  liabilities  of 
Federal  insurance  and  annuity  programs. 

Under  the  bill,  data  with  respect  to  these 
insurance  and  annuity  programs  (which  In- 
clude the  civil  service  retirement  system,  vet- 
erans" pension,  and  war  risk  Insurance  pro- 
grams i  Is  to  Include  information  regarding 
their  actuarial  status  on  ijoth  a  balance- 
sheet  basis  .Tnd  a  projected  source-and-ap- 
pIIC3tlon-of-funds  basis. 

Where  appropriate,  the  report  Is  also  to 
Indicate  the  collateral  pledged,  or  the  assets 
available,  as  security  for  ihc  specified  lla- 
bUlties.  and  an  analysis  of  their  significance 
In  terms  of  past  experience  and  proljable 
risks.  Thus,  for  example,  m  the  case  of 
federally  Insured  home  mortgages  the  assets 
available  on  foreclosure  may,  in  favorable 
circumstances,  offset  the  potential  Federal 
liability  But  the  reporting  of  assets  Is  not 
to  stop  with  a  recording  of  assets  related  to 
the  liabilities  Under  a  commlltee  amend- 
ment the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  to  set 
forth  all  other  asseU  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  liquidate  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  order  to  provide  flexibility  and  to  pre- 
sent data  Included  in  the  report  from  being 
misconstrued  or  misleading,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
set  forth  such  explanatory  material  as  he 
determines  to  tie  necessary  or  desirable  Un- 
der this  provision,  if  he  believes  particular 
data  are  likely  to  lead  to  Improper  conclu- 
sions, he  may  qualify  that  data  sulllciently  to 
negate  such  conclusions. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does 
not  favor  the  bill,  in  Its  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  a  virtually  identical  bill  in  the 
88th  Congress  (dated  Dec.  12.  19631,  it  in- 
dicated its  agreement  with  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  as  follows: 

"We  agree  with  the  objectives  of  S,  2281 
that  the  Congress  and  its  committees  should 
have  available  whatever  mtormatlon  they 
need  with  respect  to  the  financial  status 
of  the  Government.    In  accordance  with  this 


objective,  the  Treasury  Department  hits  been 
preparing,  semiannually,  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  statement  on  long-range  commit- 
ments and  contingencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ha.s  oa 
occasion  worked  Informally  with  Treasury 
staff  on  this  mutter,  and  consideration  has 
been  given  to  possible  extenslona  and  re- 
finements of  the  daia  I  believe  that  more 
can  be  done  In  this  respect  and.  together 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  we  shall  work 
With  the  responsible  Governmeiit  agencu..ii  tj 
this  end. 

•If.  in  addition,  your  committee  or  am 
other  committee  of  the  Congress  woi'i'J  lifee 
to  have  particular  tabulations,  such  js  those 
described  In  S.  2281.  we  believe  It  wruld  be 
appropriate  to  ask  thj  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  supply  them  when  needed  How- 
ever we  believe  the  nature  of  such  :abulo- 
tlons  should  be  left  flexible,  to  bo  determined 
from  time  to  time,  rather  than  being  flxed 
in  a  statute." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  en 
Finance,  as  already  indicated,  that  the  bill. 
as  reported,  preserves  the  flexibility  of  tabu- 
lations urged  In  the  departmental  report 

Moreover,  the  committee  fully  recognizee 
the  desirability  of  refining  dr.ta  now  being 
compiled  In  order  to  make  It  more  mean- 
mgful  and  useful,  and  the  bill  as  reported 
permits  this.  By  drawing  together  libula- 
tions  regarding  contingent  liabilities  of  vari- 
ous departments,  agencies,  and  Government- 
sponsored  corporations,  no  doubt  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  find  new  ways  by  .vhici 
statistical  refinements  can  be  made  iind\ 
tjibulatlng  methods  improved  This  can  only 
serve  to  Increase  the  quality  of  the  report 
required  by  the  bill. 

The  report  will  fill  a  need  which  h.=.-i  heea 
felt  by  the  Congress  tor  many  year.- 


TWO  ADDITIONAL  JUDGES  FOR 
THE   US    COURT   OF  CLAIMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S.  1804'  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  judges  for  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a|  the  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, two  additional  associate  Judges  for  the 
Court  of  Claims 

(bi  In  order  to  reflect  the  changes  m  tht 
nuint>er  of  permanent  associate  Judges  o(  the 
Court  of  Claims  caused  by  this  section,  sec- 
tion 171  of  title  28  ol  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "'.'W" 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  ir. 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "six  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  175  of  title  28,  L"ni;«l 
States  Code,  in  its  present  form  Is  stricken. 
and  the  following  section  Is  Inserted  as  sec- 
tion 175  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Cule: 
■'S  175.  Assignment  of  Judges:  divisions: 
hearings:  quorum:  decisions 

"(ai  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
sit  on  the  court  and  Its  divisions  m  Fucn 
order  and  at  such  times  as  the  court  anK'.r. 

"Ibi  The  Court  of  Claims  may  authorize 
the  hearing  and  determination  of  cases  and 
controversies  by  separate  division*,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  Judges.  Such  divisions  .«SalI 
sit  at  the  times  and  places  and  hear  the  cases 
ond  controversies  assigned  as  the  court 
directs. 

"(CI  Cases  and  controversies  shall  M 
heard  and  determined  by  a  coirrt  or  division 
of  not  more  than  three  Judges,  unless  » 
hearing  en  banc  Is  ordered  by  the  court  or 
by  the  chief  Judge.  The  court  en  banc  for 
an  Initial  hearing  shall  consist  of  the  ludges 
of   the   Court   of   Claims    In   regular   acxM 
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service.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  court  or 
ot  the  inability  of  a  Judge  thereof  in  regular 
liciive  service  to  sit,  a  Justice  or  Judge  as- 
signed to  the  court  pursuant  lo  chapter  13 
of  tills  title  shall  be  competent  to  sit  In  the 
court  en  banc  when  designated  by  ihe  court 
to  do  so. 

'  idl  A  rehearing  en  banc  may  be  ordered 
bv  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  in  regular  active  service.  The  court, 
en  banc  for  a  rehearing  shall  consist  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims  In  regular 
active  service.  A  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  who  has  retired  from  regular  active 
service  shall  also  be  competent  to  sit  as  a 
judge  of  the  court  en  banc  In  the  rehearing 
of  B  case  or  controversy  U  he  sat  on  the  court 
or  division  at  the  original  hearing  thereof. 

■'lei  Two  Judges  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  a  division  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
four  judges  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  a 
court  en  banc. 

■  If  I  A  majority  of  the  Judges  or  Justices 
who  actually  sit  on  the  court  or  division  or 
court  en  banc  must  concur  In  any  decision." 

Sec  3.  Item  175  in  the  analysis  of  chapter 
7  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Im- 
mediately preceding  section  171,  Is  amended 
to  read' as  follows:  "175.  Assignment  of 
judges;  divisions;  hearings;  quorum:  de- 
cisions." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Report 
statement 

The  proposed  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
at  its  recent  session  In  March  1995.  The 
court  at  present  has  a  complement  of  five 
Judges.  This  Is  the  same  number  that  It 
had  In  1863.  In  the  ensuing  100  years  only 
one  major  request  has  been  made  to  the 
Congress  in  assisting  the  court's  business. 
That  was  In  1925  when  the  Congress  author- 
ized the  court  to  appoint  a  staff  of  five  com- 
missioners to  assist  In  trying  the  mass  of 
cases  that  followed  World  War  I.  Subse- 
quently this  was  increased  to  16  trial  com- 
missioners. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  US  Courts,  the  need 
-  for  the  additional  Judges  is  based  on  the 
increase  over  the  past  several  years  In  the 
backlog  of  cases  in  the  Judges*  dcKkel  that 
despite  the  work  of  the  Irlal  commissioners, 
the  number  of  opinions  which  they  have 
filed  and  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
court  has  not  been  sufficient  to  obviate  the 
need  for  additional  Judges.  The  creation  of 
the  b.;cklog  of  cases  Is  not  due  primarily  to 
an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  suits  filed 
in  the  court,  but  mainly  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  number  of  lengthy, 
complex  cases.  Many  of  the  cases  to  be  de- 
cided f,;ll  in  the  category  of  protracted  iitl- 
sstion.  Chiefly,  these  Include  suits  for 
breach  of  contracts  entered  Into  with  the 
Government,  suits  for  infringement  of  pat- 
ents by  the  Government,  appeals  from  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  a  subsiantlal 
number  of  actions  brought  for  the  refund 
of  taxes.  In  addition  the  requirement  of 
28  use.  175  that  concurrence  of  three 
Judges  is  necessary  to  any  decision.  In  effect 
provides  that  the  cases  must  be  heard  en 
banc  by  the  whole  court,  has  slowed  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  This  legislation  would 
also  allow  the  Court  of  Claims  to  sit  in  di- 
visions, as  well  as  en  banc  The  court  has 
tried  to  keep  abreast  of  its  work  by  using 
other  devices,  such  as  the  disposition  of  mo- 
tions aithout  hearing,  adoption  of  commis- 
sioners' opinions  wherever  appropriate,  and 
the  use  of  retired  or  assigned  Judges  when- 
ever they  are  available  Despite  these  ef- 
forts the  court  has  continually  fallen  be- 
Wnd  In  the  disposition  of  cases. 
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Hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation  on 
June  10,  1965,  and  these  hearings  Indicated 
to  the  commlltee  that  the  legislation  was 
meritorious.  As  stated  above,  the  legislation 
is  sponsored  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 


full  settlement  of  her  claims  and  resulting 
disability  sustained  In  1955  when,  as  a  child, 
she  was  leaving  an  Army  chartered  schoolbus 
and  was  struck  by  a  car.  The  bill  would 
further  provide  for  a  payment  to  her  father 
of  S473.55  for  unreimbursed  medical 
expenses. 


REMOVAL  OF  CIVIL  ACTIONS  FROM 
STATE  TO  t^DERAL  COURTS 

The  bill  iH.R.  3989)  to  extend  to  30 
days  the  time  for  filing  petitions  for  re- 
moval of  civil  actions  from  State  to  Fed- 
eral courts  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

Excerpt  From  the  Repoot 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  3B89  is  to  extend  from 
20  to  30  days  the  time  allowed  under  sccUon 
1448(bi  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  for 
filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil  actions 
from  State  coiu-ts  to  Federal  courts, 
statement 
The  facts  and  Justification  for  this  legisla- 
tion are  contained  In  House  Report  132  on 
H.R.  3989,  and  ore  set  forth  as  follows: 

"This  legislation  was  Introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  recent  study,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judicial  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  Revision  of  the  Laws  concluded  that 
the  existing  20-day  period  for  filing  a  peti- 
tion for  the  removal  of  a  civil  action  from 
a  State  court  to  a  Federal  cotu-t  is  too  short 
to  permit  the  removal  of  many  actions  as 
lo  which  valid  grounds  of  removal  exist.  In 
Its  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Adminlstxatlve  OlBce 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  says  In  part  as  follows: 

"  'The  difficulty  arises  largely  because  of 
State  provisions  for  substituted  service  on 
nonresident  defendants  by  service  on  the 
secretary  of  state  or  other  State  officer  as  the 
agent  of  the  nonresident.  Where  such  sub- 
stituted service  Is  effected,  there  Is  fre- 
quently an  understandable  delay  in  pro- 
curing local  counsel.  By  the  time  local 
counsel  Is  obtained  the  20  days  for  filing  the 
removal  petition  frequently  has  run  and  the 
right  to  removal  Is  thus  lost.  This  Is  true 
particularly  where  an  Insurer  assumes  the 
defense  and  It  Is  necessary  for  the  defend- 
ant to  turn  the  papers  over  to  the  Insurer 
who  In  turn  must  forward  them  to  local 
counsel.  The  time  to  answer  after  sub- 
stituted service  Is  In  excess  of  20  days  in  30 
States.  In  the  majority  of  these  States  such 
time  Is  30  days.  In  others  longer  and  In  some 
shorter." 

'The  Department  of  Justice,  In  the  B8th 
Congress,  favorably  reported  with  respect 
to  Identical  legislation  (HR  5906,  88th 
Cong.). 

"The  bill  would  simply  amend  subsection 
ibi  of  section  1446,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  by  striking  out  the  word  •twenty' 
where  It  appears  and  substituting  the  word 
'thirty',  thereby  extending  by  10  days  the 
period  within  which  removal  petitions  may 
be  filed." 

After  a  review  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee concurs  In  the  action  of  ihe  House  of 
Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill,  H  R  3989,  be  considered  favorably  with- 
out amendment 


HEIRS  AND  DEVISEES  OF  FLY  AND 
HER  GROWTH,  DECEASED  LOWER 
BRULE  INDIAN  ALLOTTEES 

The  bill  iS.  10491  to  provide  relief  for 
the  heii-s  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her 
Growth,  deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian 
allottees  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S,    1049 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avuf  House 
of  RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Is  authorized  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  m  thte  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  estate  of  Her 
Growth,  deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  allot- 
tee, numbered  267,  the  sum  of  $1,289.96  lor 
distribution  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto 

Sec.  2.  The  heirs  and  devisees,  immedlaie 
and  remote,  of  Fly,  deceased  Lower  Brule  In- 
dian allottee,  numbered  266,  are  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  any  payments  erroneously  made  to 
them  representing  revenues  from  the  allot- 
ment of  Her  Growth,  deceased  Lower  Brule 
Indian  allottee,  numbered  267:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000, 

ExcERn  From  the  Report 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  the  sum 
of  Sl,289.96  for  distribution  to  provide  re- 
lief for  the  heirs  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her 
Growth,  deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  al- 
lottees, and  to  relieve  from  liability  those 
who  received  erroneous  payments. 


MYRA  KNO-WLES  SNELLING 

The  bill  iH.R.  4596 1  for  the  relief  of 
Myra  Knowies  Snelllng  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  17,600  to  Myra  Knowies  Snelllng  tn 


IRENE  McCAFFERTY 

The  bill  :H.R.  1395'  for  the  relief  of 
Irene  McCafferty  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Mrs.  Irene  McCafferty  of  all  liability 
to  repay  $303.20.  representing  overpayment 
of  salary  made  lo  her  because  of  an  admin- 
istrative error  from  April  3.  1960.  to  June  9. 
1963,  while  employed  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration m  San  Francisco.  Calif.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  refund  of  amounts  repaid 
or  withheld  because  of  the  liability. 


JOHN  ALLEN 

The  blU  <H,R.  2694'  for  the  relief  of 
John  Allen  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 

PfRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  relieve  John 
Allen    of    liability    to    repay    $1035.79     the 
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amount  -if  an  overpayment  of  salary  be- 
tween January  10.  1960.  aod  January  10.  1962. 
while  he  was  employed  by  the  Military  Sea 
Tninportatlon  Service,  and  to  authorize  a  re- 
fund to  him  of  any  amounts  repaid  by  or  col- 
lected from  him  in  complete  or  partial  satis- 
faction of  the  Indehtedaes-s 


LT.   (JG.l    HAROLD  EDWARD 
HENNING.  U.S.  NAVY 

The  bill  I  H.R.  4603 1  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
ijg.>  Harold  Edward  Henuinp.  U.S.  Navy, 
was  con.sidered.  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Excerpt  From  the  Repoar 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  relieve  Lt.  Harold  Edward  Hennlng.  U.S. 
Navy,  of  Emporia,  Kans.,  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  In  the  amount  of  $3,847.11.  rep- 
resenting the  total  amount  of  overpayments 
of  compensation  paid  to  him  by  Che  t;.S.  Navy 
as  the  result  of  an  administrative  error  In 
determining  the  amount  of  service  that 
should  be  credited  to  him  for  pay  purposes. 
Section  2  of  this  bill  would  pay  to  Lieuten- 
ant Hennlng  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or  with- 
held from  siimii  otherwise  due  him.  In  com- 
plete or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability 
to  the  United  States  speclfled  In  the  first 
section  of  the  biU. 


SGT.  DON.'\LD  R.  HURRLE 
The  bill   iH.R.  5839  >   for  the  rehef  of 
Sgt.  Donald  R.  Hurrle,  U.S.  Marine  Coips. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ExtKRPr  Prom  the  Repoivt 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Sgt.  Donald  R  Hurrle,  US.  Marine 
Carps,  of  all  liability  for  rcpaymen":  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  oi  $129  49.  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  compensation  earned 
by  him  durloe  the  period  July  30  through 
Aiigrust  8.  1963.  as  an  employee  of  the  Bos- 
tonla  station  of  the  El  Cajon.  Calif.,  post 
office  when,  through  a  misunderstanding,  he 
continued  his  employment  at  the  post  office 
while  officially  In  the  Marine  Corps  on  ad- 
vance leave.  Tlie  bill  would  also  authorize 
a  refund  of  any  amovints  withheld. 


CECIL  GRAHAM 
The  bill  I  H.R.  5902 1   for  the  relief  of 
Cecil  Graham  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  From   the  Report 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  waive  the  applicable  limitations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Co<le  of  1939  and  1954  so 
as  to  permit  the  filing  and  consideration  of  a 
claim  for  refund  by  Cecil  Graham,  of  Okla- 
homa City.  Oklii  .  for  Income  taxes  he  er- 
roneously paid  on  civil  service  retirement 
■payments  he  recet'.ed  by  rcison  of  his  dis- 
ability retirement  In  the  period  from  April  1. 
1947.  to  November  15.  195.5. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CHRISTIAN  VOSS 

The  bill  'H.R.  7682'  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Chnsuan  Voss  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  tliird  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NATION.AL  FARMERS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  27)  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  an  an- 
nual National  Farmers  Week  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

iJcsoii  c<J  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reyentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  seven- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
April  in  each  year  is  hereby  designated  as 
National  Farmers  Week,  and  the  President 
Is  requested  to  issue  annuiUly  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Report 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  annual 
National  Farmers  Week,  and  the  President  Is 
requested  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
culling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

SiTATEMENT 

The  farmers  of  America  are  one  of  otir 
Nation's  greatest  resources  and  assets.  Di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  they  are  doing  more 
and  more  for  our  country  each  year.  While 
producing  more  and  better  food.  America's 
farm  families  have  been  sending  workers  Into 
other  areas  of  the  economy — Into  the  profes- 
sions, manufacturing,  btisiness.  and  the  serv- 
ices. Our  Industrial  development  has  been 
due  la  great  measure  to  the  Increased  food 
production,  thereby  substituting  Increased 
skills  and  technology  for  farmworkers. 

One  hundred  years  ago  one  farmworker 
supplied  food  and  fiber  for  only  five  persons. 
Today  1  worker  on  1  farm  can  supply  food 
.ind  fiber  for  nearly  30  persons.  Farmers 
give  the  Nation  a  large  share  of  their  busi- 
ness In  many  diversified  fields.  They  spend 
over  »2  billion  a  year  for  trucks,  tractor;,  .md 
other  equipment.  They  use  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  Industry  and  over  $'2  billion 
a  year  is  spent  for  iarm  muintenunce.  fuel, 
and  lubricants.  It  would  take  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  6  years  to  use  the  kilowatt 
consumption  needed  by  America's  farms  for 
jtist  1  year.  The  farm  buslnct^  cre.ite3  mil- 
lions of  Jobs  for  fellow  Americans.  Ten 
million  people  have  Jobs  storing,  transport- 
ing, processing,  and  merchandising  the  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture.  Over  6  million  have 
Jobs  providing  the  supplies  larmers  tiae. 
Thousands  in  rural  conuuuuitles  across  the 
country  make  their  livings  providing  services 
required  by  farmers. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  27  would  In  a 
small  way  recognize  the  work  of  these  men, 
women,  and  children  who  live  and  work  on 
the  Nation's  family  farms.  They  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  wealth  of  America 
deserve  the  special  week's  recognition  given 
them  in  this  resolution. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 27  without  amendment. 


"DAY  OF  RECOGNITION  "  FOR 
FIREFIGHTERS 
The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  86'  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  a 
"Day  of  Recognition"  for  firefighters 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

SJ.  Res.  86 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 


Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  May  4  of  each 
year  as  a  "Day  of  Recognition"  of  the  per. 
sonal  sacrifices  and  devotion  to  duty  of  fire- 
fighters in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
protecting  lives  and  property  In  their  com* 
munlties;  and  calling  upon  the  people  ot 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  witb 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

Excerpt  From  thk  Re3>obt 


The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  ol  tiie 
United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating May  4  of  each  year  as  a  "Day  of  Rec- 
ognition" for  firefighters. 

statement 

Our  country's  firemen  are  part  of  our 
American  heritage  since  Benjamin  Pranklm 
first  organized  the  volunteer  fire  brigade  In 
1736.  The  services  of  firefighters  has  with- 
stood all  the  changes  of  time.  The  Increas- 
ing population  In  county  areas  Impels  fire- 
men to  seek  new  ways  to  remind  residents  ol 
the  hazards  found  In  homes  which  firemen 
must  protect.  A  firefighters  "Day  of  RecoK- 
nitlon"  will  bring  attention  to  the  contrihu- 
tlons  that  all  firemen  throughout  the  United 
States  give  to  make  all  of  our  communities 
a  safer  place  to  live.  By  observing  May  4 
as  a  "Day  of  Recognition"  for  fireflghterB,  o'ir 
Nation  will  be  firmly  reminded  of  the  efforts 
of  these  men.  and  It  will  provide  all  ol  our 
citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  extend  their 
thanks  to  them. 

The  committee,  therefore.  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  resolution  has  a  meritorious  pur- 
pose and.  accordingly,  recommends  favorftble 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  86. 
without  amendment. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  DAY 
The  joint  resolution  'SJ.  Res.  90 1  to 
depiEnate  the  7th  day  of  November  in 
1965  as  "National  Teachers'  Day"  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  90 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Am^^rira 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  7th  day  ol 
November  in  1965  Is  hereby  designated  as 
"National  Teachers*  Day."  In  appreciation  ol 
the  dedicated  services  of  the  teachers  of  thL" 
country.  The  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  mvltinp 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  preamble 
is  agreed  to. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 


The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolutlnn  is  K 
designate  the  7th  day  of  November  iii  1965 
as  "National  Teachers'  Day." 

ST.A-rEMENT 

National  Teachers'  Day  is  a  fitting  way  to 
honor  and  praise  the  teachers  of  Araerlca. 
We  honor  their  service,  spirit,  and  dedicution. 
No  group  contributes  more  importantly  to 
the  future  of  the  United  states. 

Teachers  play  a  vital  role  in  training  our 
youth  today,  to  become  the  responsible  citi- 
zen of  tomorrow.  They  not  only  tcicl".  ^f 
Instruct,  but  guide,  encourage,  al^d  If^'d  ^nd 
this  takes  Interest,  understanding,  nnd  po- 
tent effort  under  often  trying  conditions 

Teachers  frequently  have  provided  the  iia- 
petus  to  their  students  lor  further  achieve- 
ment   and    contribution    to    society.      One 
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tsjcher.  i.s  In  the  case  of  President  Johnson, 
cj-i  encourage  a  pupil  and  influence  the 
;hape  of  bis  future  life.  Many  great  Amerl- 
caiis  owe  their  first  inspiration  to  their 
teat'liors. 

II  is  imperative  that  this  country  have 
good  schools.  But  our  schools  are  only  as 
jiv.d  as  our  teachers.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
mind the  citizens  of  this  country  of  the  con- 
irlhullon  teachers  make  to  the  national  wel- 
fare and  to  the  growth  of  the  Individual 
child,  although  their  contribution  can  never 
be  suiliclently  hosiored.  Proclamation  of  Na- 
;:minl  reachers'  Day  Is  a  small,  yet  tangible 
».,y  to  demonstrate  our  appreciation  for  all 
.iiir  teachers,  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
ooitege  teachers,  the  teachers  of  the  excep- 
tionul  child  and  the  teachers  of  vocational 
iV.'.M^.  who  have  done  so  much  for  America. 

P.ie  committee  believes  it  appropriate  to 
k'lvc  recognition  to  the  spirit,  dedication,  and 
iervices  rendered  by  the  teachers  of  this 
Diintry  by  occordlngly  designating  the  7th 
djy  of  November  of  this  year  as  "National 
Tfachers'  Day."  Tlie  committee,  therefore, 
rf'.ommends  favorable  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  90,  without  amendment. 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  BIBLE 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  101)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  calendar  year 
1966  as  "The  Year  of  the  Bible"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
parsed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  101 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
16  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
limation  ( 1 )  deslgnatirg  the  calend.ir  year 
It  1066  as  The  Yenr  ot  the  Bible".  In  recog- 
nition of  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  cul- 
ture of  our  country  and  cr  the  TO]e  per- 
tormed  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
Bible  translation,  production,  distribution. 
iRd  reading;  and  (2i  inviting  the  govern- 
ments of  states  and  communities  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
ysar  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities to  the  end  that  all  our  people  may 
nave  a  better  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  preamble 
is  agreed  to. 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Report 
pdrpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
lutftorlze  and  request  the  President  of  the 
Halted  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  year  of  1966  as  "The  Year  of  the 
Bible"  in  recognition  of  the  place  of  the 
Bible  In  the  culture  of  our  country  and  of 
the  role  performed  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  In  Bible  translation,  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  reading. 

statement 

The  Bible  has  been  a  vital  force  In  the  lives 
ot  Americans  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
Had  the  tradition  of  Bible  reading  has  been 
iUpp'?rted  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  a 
nonprofit,  nondenomlnatlonal  organization, 
for  the  150  years  since  Its  founding. 

Following  the  American  Revolution,  the 
new  Nation  was  largely  without  a  supply  of 
Bibles.  Presses  operating  In  the  Old  World 
lud  been  cut  off  to  America  for  2  years.  The 
few  Bibles  available  were  far  too  expensive 
fM  the  majority  of  Americans  to  purchase 
toem.  People  moving  west  often  were 
lorced  to  settle  In  areas  without  a  chtirch 
»ad  without  access  to  a  Bible.  Also,  this 
*i«  the  age  of  the  missionary.     Those  who 
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had  gone  overseas  were  pleading  with  their 
home  offices  to  provide  Bibles  In  the  native 
tongues  of  the  areas  where  they  worked. 
Missionary  translations  lay  unpublished  for 
lack  of  funds  and  facilities  to  produce  In- 
expensive editions.  There  was  a  great  need 
for  cooperation  in  meeting  these  problems, 
and  the  cooperative  effort  was  begun  with 
the  founding  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
in  1816  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ellas  Bou- 
dlnot,  then  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Bible 
Society  and  a  past  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

The  goal  of  the  society  at  that  time  and 
ever  since  has  remained  constant — to  make 
the  Scriptures  available  and  meaningful 
everywhere.  To  this  end  the  American  Bible 
Society  has  donated  Bibles  to  the  personnel 
of  our  armed  services  and  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  other  nations.  They  have  published 
Bibles  in  more  than  500  languages,  often 
making  the  Bible  available  In  a  specific  lan- 
guage for  the  first  time.  For  Instance,  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  have  been  published  re- 
cently In  Bafia.  Cashibo,  and  Hongot.  In 
this  translation  effort  the  American  Bible 
Society  has  been  Joined  by  other  Bible 
societies. 

Prompted  by  a  special  concern  for  the 
blind,  the  society  produces  the  Scriptures  In 
braille  and  on  recordings.  They  continue 
In  all  ways  to  do  their  best  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  times— increasing  secular- 
ism, newly  literate  peoples,  and  the  Commu- 
nist drive  toward  atheism.  Their  record  of 
service  is  long  and  continuous. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  101  would  serve 
as  a  tribute  to  the  notable  past  achieve- 
ments of  the  society,  an  Incentive  to  present 
purposes,  and  an  expression  of  confidence  In 
the  future  ot  this  distinguished  organiza- 
tion. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  accord- 
ingly recommends  favorable  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101,  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  speaking 
both  as  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
as  a  vice  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  I  wish  to  record  at  this  time  my 
great  satisfactLon  in  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval today  of  my  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  101,  which  authorizes 
tind  requests  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  calendar  year  1966  as  "The  Year  of 
the  Bible." 

This  resolution  would  provide  official, 
and  I  believe  most  appropriate,  com- 
memoration of  the  150  years  of  nonprofit, 
nondenomlnatlonal  work  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  in  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing the  Bible  throughout  the  world 
Starting  In  an  era  when  the  society  was 
in  many  Instances  the  sole  agent  for  sup- 
plying the  Bible  on  the  expanding  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Bible  Society  now  has  grown  into  an  im- 
mense publishing  and  distribution  house 
for  a  worldwide  readership.  Last  year, 
the  society  distributed  over  25  million 
publications  in  the'  United  States  and 
over  48  million  abroad.  In  1964  It  pub- 
lished at  least  some  part  of  the  Bible  In 
1,232  languages. 

The  imivcrsal,  pervasive  influence  of 
the  society  has  been  widely  recognized 
for  many  years.  Both  President  John- 
son and  President  Kennedy  consented  to 
serve  as  honorary  chairmen  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  did  Presidents  Eisenhower. 
Truman,  and  Roosevelt  before  them. 
Now.  it  seems  to  me  especially  appropri- 
ate that  this  tradition  of  public  and  of- 
ficial commemoration  be  given  special 


emphasis  as  we  mark  a  century  and  a 
half  of  sei-vice  by  this  great  organization. 
It  is  especially  timely  that  Congress  act 
now  to  authorize  the  commemoration  in 
order  that  preparations  be  made  now  to 
designate  1966  ^s  the  "Year  of  the  Bible." 
I  do  hope  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  be  able  to  take  similar  action  soon. 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  THE  AMERICAN  HOS- 
PITAL OF  PARIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  *H.R.  98771  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  30.  1913.  as  amended,  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  on  the  American 
Hospital  of  Paris  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
after  line  8,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  2.  Section  9  of  said  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out:  ":  Prot-idf  d.  That  at  no  time 
shall  said  corporation  hold  real  estate  except 
for  the  necessary  use  of  office  and  hospital 
purposes  of  said  hospital". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 

PCHPOSE  OF  AUENDMENT 

The  amendment  Is  recominended  by  the 
Department  of  Slate.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  la  to  remove  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  the  charter  restricting  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital's  general  power  to  hold  real 
estate  for  general  investment  purposes. 
purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
remove  two  limitations  In  the  baste  charter 
of  the  American  Hospital  of  Paris  pertaining 
to  total  value  of  property  which  the  .Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  Paris  may  own,  and  removing 
the  limitation  on  the  hospital's  general  power 
to  hold  real  estate  for  general  Investment 
purposes. 

STATEMENT 

The  American  Hospital  of  Pans  was  granted 
a  Federal  charter  by  act  of  Congress  In  1913. 
The  purpose  of  the  corporation  was  "to  es- 
tablish, maintain,  and  conduct  In  the  city 
of  Pans,  Republic  of  France  •  •  •  a  hospital 
to  furnish  •  *  •  medical  and  surgical  aid  and 
care  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  •   •    •." 

For  over  50  years  the  hospital  has  served 
the  American  community  in  Prance  and 
Americans  traveling  In  Europe.  Since  World 
War  II  It  has  provided  medical  services  to 
US.  Armed. Forces  for  the  use  of  military 
patients. 

The  hospital  is  a  nonprofit  Institution, 
without  any  governmental  or  other  subsidy 
whatsoever.  Its  Income  Is  derived  from 
charges  to  patients,  donations,  and  the  re- 
turn on  ITS  endowment.  American  patients 
are  admitted  on  a  priority  basis  irrespective 
of  their  ability  to  pay  the  hospital  charges. 
-American  indigent  patients  are  given  free 
Ci\Te. 

The  hospital  Is  supervised  by  a  board  of 
governors,  composed  ol  20  members,  all  of 
whom  must  be  .American  citizens.  Tlie  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  France  is  the  honorary 
president  of  the  board. 

The  charter  which  Congress  granted  in 
1913  contained  a  limitation  of  t2  million  on 
the  value  of  property  which  the  hospital 
could  oa-n  (37  Stat.  654 1.  The  limitation 
was   subsequently    Increased   to    its   present 
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rellmg  of  »8  million  In  1929  (46  Stat.  111. 
Since  1929.  property  values  have  risen,  the 
noepltal's  facilities  have  expanded  and  costs 
of  operation  have  increased.  Thus,  the  hos- 
pital Is  In  need  of  maintaining  a  larger 
amount  of  assets  to  Increase  Its  Income  The 
committee  has  concluded  that  the  present 
charter  Unaltatlon  unduly  and  unnecessarily 
restricts  the  hospital's  present  and  future 
ability  to  fuinil  Its  purpo.'.es.  The  elimina- 
tion of  all  restrictions  on  the  value  of  assets 
which  the  hospital  may  own  appears  more 
practical  than  merely  raismtc  the  permissible 
limit.  In  this  respect  the  bill  would  conform 
this  charter  to  those  recently  granted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  hospital  to  invest  its  endow- 
ment funds  and  to  purchase  items  of  hospital 
equipment  whenever  possible  In  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  bill  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  significant  adverse  balance-of-payments 
consequence 

The  provision  in  section  9  of  the  hos- 
pital's charter  forbidding  It  to  hold  real 
estate  as  an  Investment,  was  Imposed  In  1913 
for  the  same  reasons  as  the  asset  limitation 
in  section  2  and  In  logic  it  falls  with  that 
section.  The  original  debates  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  reported  in  the  Con- 
cREssioNAi.  Record  of  that  date  show  that 
both  limitations  were  adopted  out  of  a  mis- 
taken fear  that  the  corporation  might  be 
used  to  accumulate  property  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  payment  of  State,  real  estate, 
and  Income  taxes.  Such  fears  have,  of  course. 
been  proven  unjustified,  and  the  hospital's 
50  years  of  public  service  surely  belle  the 
notion  that  It  will  be  used  for  tax  avoidance. 

The  hospital  might  be  bequeathed  real  es- 
t&ie  which  Is  not  Immediately  utlllzable  for 
hospital  purposes  but  which,  for  various  rea- 
sons, could  not  be  Immediately  sold.  Under 
the  present  restriction  in  section  9  of  the 
charter.  It  might  be  maintained  that  the 
hospital  could  not  even  accept  a  bequest  of 
real  estate  unless  the  real  estate  could  be 
utilized  directly  and  at  once  for  hospital 
purposes. 

It  also  seems  undesirable  to  restrict  the 
hospital's  general  power  to  hold  real  estate 
for  general  investment  purposes.  In  the 
event  that  there  were  a  substantial  bequest 
to  the  hospital  In  French  francs  or  other 
foreign  currency,  which  coiild  not  readily  be 
converted  into  dollars  and,  therefore,  had 
to  be  invested  locally,  it  might  very  well  be 
that  real  estate  would  be  a  safer  and  more 
prudent  investment  than,  for  example,  pur- 
chase of  securities  on  the  Paris  Bourse. 
Most  European  equity  securities  have  tradi- 
tionally extremely  low  yields.  Certainly  over 
Che  last  10  years,  sophisticated  investors  in 
Prance  have  preferred  real  estate  invest- 
ments, and  their  Judgment  has  been  Justi- 
fied- Real  estate  values  have  risen  very  sub- 
stantially, whereas  the  value  of  French  stocks 
and  Ijonds  has  tended  to  decrease  rather 
than  Increase 

Such  a  restriction  on  real  estate  holdings 
would  appear  inappropriate  in  the  case  of 
endowed  institutions  in  the  United  States- 
The  American  Hospital  should  be  permitted 
to  follow  the  same  kind  of  flexible  invest- 
ment program,  and,  to  the  extent  that  it  had 
to  have  foreign  Investments,  should  be  able 
to  follow  European  Investment  patterns, 
rather  than  be  obliged  to  Invest  in  low-yield 
foreign  securities. 

The  committee  is  of  the  view  th.it  the 
American  Hospital  of  Parts  has  performed 
and  is  performing  valuable  services  for 
.Americans  abroad.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  enactment  of  the 
legisiatioa. 


WARREN   F.    COLEMAN,  JR. 

The  bill  'S,  331  >  for  the  relief  of  War- 
ren F.  Coleman.  Jr.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 


read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

s.  331 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Warren  F. 
Coleman.  Junior,  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  is  hereby  relieved  of 
all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  81.253.07,  representmg 
the  amount  of  overpayments  of  salary  re- 
ceived by  the  said  Woiren  P.  Coleman.  Jun- 
ior, for  the  period  from  July  10. 1055.  through 
February  24.  1962,  .as  a  result  of  administra- 
tive error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Warren  F.  Coleman. 
Jimlor.  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received 
or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the 
overpayments  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  this' Act. 

Excerpt  From  ths  Report 

PtIHPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  re- 
lieve Warren  F.  Coleman,  Jr.,  of  all  liBbility 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
»1, 253-07.  representing  an  overpayment  of 
salary  received  by  him  from  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 


F.  F    HINTZE 


The  bill  (S.  337)  for  the  relief  of  F.  F. 
Hintze  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  337 
Be  it  jenacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  F.  F. 
Hintze.  112  University  Street.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah.  Is  relieved  of  aU  liability  to  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  accrued  rentals  in  the 
amount  of  S1.28000  claimed  to  be  due  the 
United  States  under  oil  and  gas  lease,  serial 
Cheyenne  066038. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 

PtJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  the  claimant.  F.  F.  Hintze,  of  all 
liability  to  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  accrued  rentals  of  81.280  due  the  United 
States  under  oil  and  ^as  lease  Cheyenne 
066038. 


MARY  F.  MORSE 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  aaj 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
prlated.  to  the  said  Mary  F.  Morse,  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  euq 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from  bn 
on  account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 


The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Marv 
F.  Morse,  on  employee  of  the  Deportmea; 
of  the  Army,  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $7.30136, 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments  of 
salary  received  by  the  said  Mary  P.  Morse  for 
the  period  from  July  2. 1963,  through  Octolwt 
20,  1064,  as  a  result  of  administrative  error 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  occouni^ 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  tbe 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  is  reiievwj 
by  this  act, 

BETTY   H.  GOING 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1221)  for  the  relief  ot 
Betty  H.  Going  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Excerpt   From   the  Report 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  it 
to  pay  $4,718.44  to  Betty  H.  Going  In  full 
settlement  of  her  claims  against  the  Unlte^l 
States  for  the  proceeds  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  of  the  Guardian  International  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  In  which  she  was 
named  as  the  alternate  beneficiary.  Issued  od 
the  life  of  her  brother,  the  late  Sgt.  Wallter 
D.  Howie,  which  policy  lapsed  because  of  the 
nonpayment  of  premiums  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  an  allotment. 


EFSTAHIA    GXANNOS 
The  bill  <H.R.  2926 >  for  the  relief  of 
Efstahia  Giannos   was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Excerpt   From  the  Report 

rvRPOSE  op  the  biu- 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 

entry  into  the  United  States  In  a  nonquota 

status  of  the  alien  adopted  child  of  a  US. 

citizen. 


The  bill  iS.  577)  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
F.  Morse,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  577 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mary 
P.  Morse,  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  $7.30156.  representing  the  amount 
of  overpayments  of  salary  received  by  the 
said  Mary  F,  Morse  for  the  period  from  July 
2.  19S3.  through  October  20.  1964.  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act, 


KIM  JAI  SUNG 

The  bill  'H.R.  2933)  for  the  relief  ot 
Kim  Jai  Sung  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  tlilrd  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 
purpose  of  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  an  alien  child  to  be  edopted  bt 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  walvei 
the  limitation  of  two  orphan  petitions. 


SON  CHUNG  JA 
The  bill  iH.R.  3062)   for  the  relief  ot 
Son  Chung  Ja  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 

PIIRPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  tte 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  a  nor.qW 
status  of  an  alien  child  adopted  by  cltlMO! 
of  the  United  Ststes. 


Septeviber  17,  1965 

MRS.  ANTONIO  DE  OYARZABAL 

The  bUl  iH.R.  3337)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Antonio  de  Oyarzabal  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

EXCERPT  From  the  Report 
ptmposE  OF  the  bill 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  enable  the 
Mneticiary   to  transmit   U.S.   citizenship   to 
aer  daughters- 
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presence  or  for  any  felony  cognizable  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  If  they  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  per- 
son to  l5e  arrested  has  committed  or  is  com- 
mitting sucli  a  felony. 


MISS  ROSA  BASILE  DeSANTIS 
The  bUl  IH.R.  3765)  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Rosa  Baslle  DeSantis  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
ihird  time,  and  passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 

PURPOSE   OF   the   bill 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
?nt.-y  Into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  the  alien  adopted  daughter  of  a 
US.  citizen. 

RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ENUBTED 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
The  bill  iH.R.  5252)  to  provide  for  the 
.-elief  of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the 
Air  Force  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  lime,  and 
passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
a  validate  payments  of  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  to  enlisted  members  of  the  Air 
F^rce  who  were  assigned  to  Tainan  Air  Force 
.suilon.  Tainan.  Taiwan,  during  the  period 
October  1.  1960.  to  June  30,  1962,  which  were 
subsequently  held  to  have  been  based  upon 
erroneous  determination  that  a  Government 
nwss  was  not  available  and  that  It  was  Im- 
practical for  the  Government  to  furnish  sub- 
sieteiice  In  Tainan. 


WILLIAM  C,  PAGE 
The  bill  iH.R.  5903)  for  tjve  relief  of 
William  C.  Page  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
!o  pay  William  C.  Page  the  sum  of  $2,342  In 
'uH  settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  states  for  amounts  due  him  as  a  U.S. 
commissioner  for  the  US.  District  Court  of 
the  Western  District  of  Oklahoma,  for  serv- 
:ces  rendered  between  August  31.  1963.  and 
Feliruiiry  10.  1964. 


.^tTTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRET 
SERVICE  AGENTS  TO  MAKE 
■ARRESTS 

The  bill  iH.R.  6294)  to  authorize 
Secret  Service  agents  to  make  arrests 
without  warrant  for  offenses  committed 
ID  their  presence,  and  for  other  purposes, 
*'as  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
i-ie.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Excerpt  Prom  the  Report 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
■■o  amend  section  3056  of  title  18  of  the 
Polled  states  Code  so  as  to  authorize  mem- 
■"rs  of  the  US.  Secret  Service  to  make  ar- 
fests  without  warrants  for  any  offense 
^Salnst  the  United  States  committed  in  their 


CERTAIN  mDIVIDU.ALS 

The  bill  <H.R.  7090 1  for  the  reUef  of 
certain  individuals  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  14  named  individuals  of  liability 
to  repay  certain  per  diem  payments  made 
to  them  while  they  were  stationed  at  the 
Fleet  Air  Western  Pacific  Repair  Activity, 
Tokyo,  and  Osaka.  Japan,  and  were  assigned 
as  military  Inspection  representatives  at 
civilian  contractors'  plants. 


KENT  A.  HERATH 

The  bill  tHR.  8212)  for  the  relief  of 
Kent  A.  Herath  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Report 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  pay  Kent  A.  Herath  $676  In  full  satis- 
faction of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  the  loss  of  certain  personal  property  from 
his  ofBclal  residence  in  David,  Panama,  where 
he  was  serving  as  U.S.  Information  Service 
branch  public  atTairs  officer. 


trtistee  or  receiver  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 

ExcTBPT  Prom  the  Report 

PURPOSE 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  section  39b  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so 
as  to  prohibit  a  part-time  referee  from  act- 
ing a*  trustee  or  receiver  in  any  proceeding 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
statement 

The  bill  was  Introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  is  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Justice. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  pointed  out : 

"A  referee  m  bankruptcy  has  the  respon- 
sibillty  of  determining  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  property  whereas  a  trustee  or  re- 
ceiver acts  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  to  receive, 
collect,  and  preserve  property  and  funds. 
The  bill  would  prevent  referees  from  acting 
as  trustees  or  receivers  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings As  a  matter  of  ethics,  policy,  and 
good  practice,  and  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest a  referee  should  not  be  appointed  a 
trustee  or  receiver." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


AMENDMENT  OF  B.ANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1924)  to  amend  section  39(b)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a 
part-time  referee  from  acting  as  trustee 
or  receiver  in  any  proceeding  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  at  the  be- 
gliming  of  line  6.  to  strike  out  "b";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  b  of  section  39  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  US.C.  67b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•'Active  part-time  referees,  and  referees  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
division d  of  section  40  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
practice   as    counsel   or   attorney   or   act   as 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLO'VTES  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  SER\^CE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  bUl  IH..R  8352)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Report 

PttRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Edward  H.  Brown.  82,240;  Anna  J. 
Brvant.  $1,625;  Ronald  G.  Dixon.  $211;  John 
J,  MacDougall,  $1,465;  Rene  A  Tron,  $1,500: 
in  full  settlement  of  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  compensaUon  tor  personal 
property  lost  while  performing  their  ofBclal 
duties  as  employees  ot  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States  wlille  serving  m  overseas 
areas. 


GABRIEL  A.  NAHAS  .4ND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  405'  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A. 
Nahas,  Vera  Nahas.  Albert  Gabriel  Na- 
has,  and  Prederika-Maria  Nehas,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  ameiidment.  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  periods  of  time  Gabriel  A.  Nahas 
and  Vera  Naha£  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  since  their  lawful  admission  for  per- 
manent residence  on  March  2.  1960.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 318  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A.  Nahas 
and  Vera  Nahas." 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Report 
PURPOSE  or  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiaries,  who  were  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  on  March  2.  1960.  to  file  petitions 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedenu.  The  names  of  the  minor  chil- 
dren were  deleted  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization,  inasmuch  as  they 
will  derive  US  citizensh'p  after  their  parents 
;u'e  nattrrallzed. 


YASUO  TSUKUCAWA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2039'  for  the  relief  of  Yasuo 
Tsukikawa  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "Yasuo  Tsuki- 
kawa"   and    insert   "Ken   Allen   Keene 
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'  Yasuo  Tsuklkawa)";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouK  Of 
RepTeKntaCnes  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amfnrn  in  Congrrxx  a.r.»emblfd.  That,  la  the 
.Tdmlnlsrmtlon  of  the  Immtgraticii  ar.d  Nn- 
ti'jnality  Act,  section  205«ci.  rclntlnf  to  tbe 
minih*?r  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
In  behjtf  of  eligible  orphans,  bhall  be  Inup- 
1  :-abIe  in  the  ciise  cf  n  petition  filed  In 
• '.iilf  of  Ken  Allen  Keene  (YaBiio  Tsukl- 
Kiwa)  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  C  D.  Keene.  citizens 
5f  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrcssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ken  Allen  Keene 
'  Yasuo  Tsuklkawa) ." 

ExcEJiPT  From  the  Repori 

PVRPOSE    or    THB     833.1. 

Tlie  ptirpoee  of  the  bdll.  a*  atnended.  is  to 
:«cUlt>ite  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
in  a  nonquota  status  of  an  eligible  orphan 
adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by 
watrlng  the  limitation  of  two  orphan  peti- 
tions. 


TO  RENDER  IMMUNE  FROM  LEGAL 
PROCESSES  CERTAIN  SIGNIFI- 
CANT IMPORTED  CULTURAL  OB- 
JECTS 

The  bill  (S.  2273)  to  render  immune 
:'rom  seizure  under  judicial  process  cer- 
tain objects  of  cultural  slgTiiflcance  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  for  tem- 
porary display  or  exhibition,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engros-spd  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  tJiird  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  erteictcd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  (a) 
whenever  any  work  of  art  or  other  object  of 
cultural  atgnlQcance  Is  l3nported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  country,  pur- 
aunnt  to  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  foreign  owner  or  custodian  thereof  and 
the  United  States  or  one  or  more  cultural  or 
?d«catl'jn'.il  Institutions  within  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  temporary  exhibi- 
tion or  display  thereof  within  the  United 
Slates  at  any  cultural  exhibition,  assembly. 
activity,  or  festival  administered,  operated. 
or  sponsored,  without  profit,  by  any  such 
cultural  or  educational  Institution,  no  court 
of  the  United  Stales,  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbi.n.  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
tlie  United  States  may  Issue  or  enforce  any 
Judicial  process,  or  enter  any  Judgment, 
decree,  or  order,  for  the  purpose  or  having 
the  effect  of  depriving  such  institution,  or 
any  carrier  engaged  In  transporting  sucli 
work  or  object  within  the  United  States,  of 
custody  or  control  of  such  object  if  before  the 
Importation  of  such  object  the  President  or 
his  designee  has  determined  that  such  ob- 
ject Is  of  cultural  significance  and  that  the 
temporary  exhibition  or  display  theio^f  with- 
in the  United  States  is  In  the  national  In- 
terest, and  a  notice  to  tliat  effect  has  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(bi  If  in  any  judicial  proceeding  In  any 
such  court  any  such  process.  Judgment, 
decree,  or  order  is  sought.  Issued,  or  entered. 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the  Judicial 
district  within  which  such  proceeding  is 
pending  shall  be  entitled  as  of  right  to  Inter- 
vene as  a  party  to  tliat  proceeding,  and  upon 
request  made  by  either  the  Institution  ad- 
versely affected,  or  upon  direction  by  the  At- 
torney General  If  the  United  States  Is  ad- 
versely affected,  shall  apply  to  such  court  for 
the  denial,  quashing,  or  vacating  thereof. 


ici  Notiiing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
preclude  il)  any  Judlcml  action  for  or  in 
aid  of  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  any 
such  agreement  or  the  enforcement  of  the 
obligation  of  any  carrier  under  any  contract 
for  the  transportation  of  any  such  object  of 
cultural  significance:  or  (2)  the  Institution 
or  prosecution  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
instiuitlon  or  the  United  States  of  any  action 
for  or  in  aid  of  the  fuiflilment  of  any  obliga- 
tion assumed  by  such  Institution  or  the 
United  Suites  pursuant  to  any  such  agree- 
ment 

ExcsBPT  Prom  the  Repoet 

PtTBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a 
process  to  render  Immune  from  seizure 
under  judicial  process  certain  objects  of 
cultural  significance  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  display  or  ex- 
hibition, and  to  provide  maclilnery  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

statement 

This  proposed  legislation  will  permit  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  engaged  In  non- 
profit activities  to  Import,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  works  of  art  and  objects  of  ciutural 
significance  from  foreign  countries  for  ex- 
hibit and  display,  without  the  risit  of  the 
sel:!ure  or  attachment  of  the  said  objects  by 
judicial  process. 

Both  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
urge  favorable  con.sideratlon  of  the  bill. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  State  in  Its  report  on  S.  2273 — 

"The  bill  Is  consistent  with  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  to  assist  and  encourage  educa- 
tional and  cultural  interchange.  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  a  significani  step  In  Inter- 
nationui  cooperation  In  this  year  which  has 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President  as  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year. 

"The  Department  of  State  is  informed  that 
both  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  support 
this  legislation." 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  Its  com- 
munication, states: 

"The  commendable  objective  of  tills  legis- 
lation Is  to  encourage  the  exhibition  In  the 
United  Stfltes  of  objects  of  cultural  signifi- 
cance which.  In  the  absence  of  assurances 
such  as  are  contained  In  the  legislation, 
would  not  be  made  available." 

The  bill  requires  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  ills  designee,  tnake  a  deter- 
mination thiit  the  objects  sought  to  be  im- 
ported for  exhibition  or  display  are  of  such 
cultural  significance  as  to  be  In  the  national 
interest,  and  publish  notice  to  this  effect  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Then,  in  the  event 
that  any  Judicial  proceeding  Is  Instituted  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  any  State. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  judicial  district  shall  be 
entitled,  as  o  matter  of  right,  to  intervene 
as  a  party,  and  upon  request  made  by  eitlier 
the  institution  adversely  affected,  or  upon 
direction  by  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
United  States  is  adversely  -affected,  .sliall 
apply  to  such  court  for  the  denial,  quashing, 
or  vacating  of  such  proceeding.  Judicial 
action  for  or  In  aid  of  the  enforcement  of 
tlie  terms  of  any  agreement  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  obligation  of  any  carrier  under 
any  contract  for  the  transportation  of  any 
such  object  of  cultural  slgnlflcance  is  ex- 
cepted from  the  immunity  and  the  institu- 
tion bringing  in  the  objects  of  art  or  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  maintain  a 
court  action  for  or  in  the  aid  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  any  obligation  assumed  by  such 
institution  or  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  any  such  agreement. 

The  cotnmlttec  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
purposes  of  this  proposed  legislation  are 
salutary  and  will  contrlbut«  to  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  development  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.    It  is,  therefore. 


recommended  that  S  •-•273  be  favorably  con. 
fiidered. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

During  the  call  of  the  Calendar  the 
following  bills  were  passed  over  at  tiie 
request  of  Mr.  Mansfield: 

S.  1407,  for  the  relief  of  Frank  E.  Lipp. 

S.  1898,  for  the  relief  of  certain  eliens. 

The  tollowine  bill  was  passed  over  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen: 

H.R.  6726.  for  the  relief  of  Willlum  s 
Perrlgo. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  concludes 
the  call  of  the  Calendar. 


LET  US  OPEN   THE  DOOR   OF  OIR 
IMMIGRATION  POLICY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Prei;idrm 
the  enactment  of  the  immigration  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  will  be  a  'jieat 
landmark  in  the  develo.oment  of  tlie 
American  dream  of  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  all  men.  No  provision  of  ;i:iy 
national  law  is  more  distasteful  to  mii- 
llons  of  Americans  than  the  concept  o: 
judging  the  worth  of  men  and  women 
for  immigration  on  the  basis  of  their 
place  of  birth  or  the  nationality  of  their 
parents. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  in  the 
Senate  of  the  administration  immigra- 
tion bill.  This  historic  legislation  should 
be  termed  the  "Celler  Immigration  bill " 
in  honor  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Hou.sc  of 
Representatives.  Emanuel  Celler,  who 
more  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Congress  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
this  legislative  proposal  is  now  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  debate  aiid  vote  and  will 
be  enacted  into  law  in  the  near  futuie. 
Chairman  Celler  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  Americaiis  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  successfully  guiding  this 
important  legislative  proposal  through 
his  committee  in  the  face  of  powerful 
opposition  from  those  who  sought  to  de- 
lay, to  undermine  and  to  render  ineffec- 
tive and  useless  the  effort  to  build  s 
proper  immigration  policy.  It  is  a  fact 
that  mischiefmakers  did  to  some  small 
degree  change  the  original  admini'itia- 
tion  proposal  but  they  failed  in  their 
deWous  purpose  to  destroy  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  this  bill.  Of  coui-se,  today 
those  veiy  same  obstructionists  claim 
credit  for  this  beneficent  legislation. 

We  arc  the  Nation  which  chiseled  on 
our  beautiful  Statue  of  Liberty: 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your   liuddled    masses   yearning   to  breatlw 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeiiilng  shores. 
Send  them,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  only  justification  that  can  be 
made  for  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem is  the  claim  that  Americans  with 
English  or  Gei-man  or  Irish  names  make 
better  citizens  than  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian. Greek.  Polish  or  Hungarian  descent. 
This  concept  is  utterly  false.  It  con- 
tradicts all  our  traditions  and  ideals. 
and  makes  a  mockery  of  the  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

This  bill  will  make  law  the  fact  that 
each  liiunigrant  has  a  special  worth  by 
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resison  of  his  potential  contribution  to 
our  country  and  he  should  be  Judged  on 
his  individual  ability  and  worth.  Under 
the  proposed  bill,  people  would  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  basis  of  their  skills,  edu- 
cation, and  training.  Another  prime 
governing  factor  will  be  the  reunification 
of  faniilies  now  separated  by  our  out- 
moded immigration  laws.  It  would  put 
an  end  to  painful  case  histories  such  as 
that  of  the  naturalized  Greek  who  is  able 
to  bring  a  maid  from  Ireland  in  short 
order,  but  who  must  wait  many  years  to 
bring  his  mother  or  sister  from  Greece. 
As  President  Franklin  D.  Roo.=:evelt 
■aid  in  Boston  In  one  of  the  closing 
.speeches  of  ills  final  campaign  in  1944: 
All  of  our  people  all  over  the  country — 
escept  tlie  pure-blooded  Indians — are  Ii3imi- 
grants  or  descendants  of  Immigrants.  In- 
cluding even  those  who  came  over  here  on 
the  Mayflower. 

It  was  through  the  open  door  of  its 
immigration  policy  that  the  vast  empty 
space  of  the  United  States  was  peopled 
during  the  19th  century.  That  door  was 
narrowed  to  a  slot  when  Congress  hn- 
posed  national  quotas  under  the  Quota 
Act  of  1921,  which  stacked  the  cards  in 
favor  of  the  people  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
nationals  of  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Celler  immigration  bill  will  right 
the  wrong  that  stains  our  national  con- 
science and  blurs  our  image  as  the  great- 
est and  best  democracy  in  the  entire 
world.  It  does  not  ask  of  a  prospective 
immigrant,  "What  country  are  you 
from?",  but  rather.  "What  can  you  do  for 
the  United  States  of  America?" 

This  legislative  proposal  recognizes 
that  each  Immigrant  has  a  special  worth 
because  of  his  potential  contribution  to 
the  total  manpower  of  our  country.  It 
will  eliminate  all  quotas  based  on  na- 
tional origin.  The  total  amount  of  immi- 
grants admitted  each  year  will  not  be 
greatly  Increased. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  at  long  last  commit  us  to  a 
national  policy  which  will  make  real  the 
simple  truth  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul: 
God  hath  made  of  one  blood  aU  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.". 

LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING      THE       TRANSACTION       OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour,  with  a  time  limitation  of 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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companied  by  a  performance  bond  pro- 
tecting the  District  of  Columbia  and  by 
an  additional  bond  for  the  protection  of 
persons  furnishing  material  and  labor 
which,  with  an  accompaiiylng  paper,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment; 

H.R.  2414.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the 
city  of  J^oseburg,  Oreg.:  (Kept.  No.  7541, 

By  Mr.  EASTLA^fD  (tor  Mr.  LONG  of  Mis- 
souri). Iroiii  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, witii  amendments: 

S.  1758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons   to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in 
matters  Ijefore  Federal  agencies:   iRept. 
7551. 


lie  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day. September  21,  1965.  at  10:30  am  . 
in  Room  2228  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nomination  of  David  G. 
Bress,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  David  C. 
Acheson. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClel- 
LANl.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [M/. 
DiBKSENl.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


No, 


REQUIREMENT  OF  PERFORMANCE 
BONDS  RELATING  TO  CERT.'UN 
CONTRACTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  President.  Board  of  Commissioners. 
DLstriot  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  require  that 
contracts  for  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair  of  any  public  building  or  public 
work  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  ac- 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  iiataela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  2544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kumarl 
Hellen  and  Kumarl  Sonomani;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 

S.  2545.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Eleu- 
terio  Branco  Dias;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT  OF  IMJHG  RATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4S7 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  pui-poses,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO-    458 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  2580.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
YorNG  Of  Olrio  in  the  chair  ^ .  The  Chair 
announces  that  on  today,  September  17, 
1965,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (H.R.  8469)  to  provide  certain 
Increases  in  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


NOTICE  OF  HE.\RING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FP.ANK  MOREY  COFFIN 
TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JLTDGE.  FIRST 
CIRCUIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Fii- 
day.  September  24.  1965.  at  10:30  am., 
in  Room  2228  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nomination  of  Frank  Morey 
Coffin,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge, 
First  Circuit,  vice  John  P.  Hartlgan, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin^ 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrus- 
KAl,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciar>': 

Edward  C.  Sweeney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring  August 
9, 1970. 

John  W.  Mahan,  of  Montana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  for  a  term  expiring  March  4,  1970, 
vice  Francis  Adams  Cherry. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  wrltmg, 
on  or  before  Friday,  September  24.  1965. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
noininations.  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  DAVID  G.  BRESS  TO  BE 
U.S.  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S  AD- 
DRESS   TO    THE    CLASS    OF    1965. 
SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 
Mr.   PROX^^RE.     Mr.    President,   1 
suppose  there  are  few  former  Members 
of  Congress  who  have   had  a  happier, 
more  constructive  and  positive  relation- 
ship with  Congress  than  the  present  Vice 
President,  Hubert  Hcmphkev.     He  re- 
cently addressed  the  class  of  1965  at  Syr- 
acuse University.     I  have  a  copy  of  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  that  time. 
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At  a  time  when  Congress  Is  suffering 
the  brickbats  of  criticism  as  it  rarely  has 
in  the  pa^t.  in  jplte  of  its  constructive 
achievements.  I  believe  that  this  address 
of  the  Vice  President  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  all  Senators  and  the 
country. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  points  out  a 
series  of  constructive  contributions  which 
Congress  makes. 

First,  he  says — and  this  Is  something 
which  is  overlooked : 

Few  persons  can  deal  directly  with  either 
the  President  or  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
any  person,  personally  or  by  mall  or  phone. 
can  communicate  with  his  elected  Repre- 
sentatives In  Washington.  The  Members  of 
the  Congress,  the  people's  Representatives, 
provide  a  direct  iinic  between  the  National 
Government,  this  huge  structure  that  shows 
no  signs  of  becoming  smaller  or  less  com- 
plicated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President 
points  out  further  the  enormous  educa- 
tional value  of  serving  in  Congress.  He 
states 

My  teachers  have  been  Presidents  and  de- 
partment heads,  constituents,  press,  radio 
and  television,  and  above  all  a  group  of  wise 
and  dlstlnsrulshed  colleagues  In  trotli  Houses. 

Then  he  points  to  the  constructive 
achievement  of  compromise  and  of 
achieving  a  consensus  on  the  basis  of  a 
constructive  dialog,  and  he  invites  at- 
tention to  the  role  of  Congress  for  re- 
sponsible surveillance  of  the  many  de- 
partments of  Government,  what  he  calls 
a  continuing  critical  review,  construc- 
tively critical  by  the  committees  and  the 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  Vice  President  then  Invites  atten- 
tion to  the  joy  of  politics.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  has  participated  in  the 
Joy  of  politics  to  the  obvious  extent  that 
our  distinguished  Vice  President  has. 

The  Vice  President  concludes  with  a 
fine  quotation  from  Emerson; 

II  was  Emerson  who  once  wrote  that 
Congress  is  .^  "standing  Insurrection."  You 
don't  need  a  revolution  here;  you  have  one 
built  In.  It  is  a  standing  insxurectlon 
against  the  ancient  enemies  of  mankind: 
war.  and  poverty,  and  Ignorance,  and  In- 
justice, and  sicitness.  en\nronmental  ugli- 
ness, and  economic  and  personal  Insecurity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obiection   the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
.\o»R?:ss    TO    THE    Clas^    OP    1965.    Stracl-se 

VNTVtRSrTT.  BY   HUBERT  H    HUMPHHEY.  VICE 
PRI.SI&F.J'T      of      the      tlNTTED      STATES      OF 

Amekica 

Wii,Li.^Ej  Pearson  Tolley.  Were  singularly 
honored  today  to  have  so  distinguished  a 
guest .  Because  students  are  important  at 
Syracuse  Unlver.'!lty  we  consult  each  year 
with  the  ofBcers  of  the  senior  class  and  ask 
them  their  choice  of  a  commencement 
5pea!ter  And  this  morning,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
senior  cLifs.  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States 

Vlre  Prefldent  HrMPKREY  Thank  you, 
:hank  vou.  Chancellor  Toiley  My  thanks  to 
joii,  ChsncCiior  Tolley.  deans  of  Uie  many 
.'-hoolr.  coliegrs  of  ^hls  great  university, 
m^mb^rs  of  t'.c  board  of  trustees,  my  col- 
leagues r.  Ooverr.ment  who  share  this  plat- 
form with  me  today  Secretary  Connor,  a 
graduate  ct    this   splendid   university,   and 


Secretary  Harlan  Cleveland,  a  former  profes- 
sor and  head  of  the  Maxwell  School  of  this 
great  university.  Congressman  Hanlet.  the 
graduates  of  this  cla.5s  of  1965,  the  parents 
who  are  here  m  pride  and  honor,  and  my 
fellow  Americans,  and  guests;  this  Is.  as  I've 
been  reminded  once  again,  as  you  have,  the 
111th  commencement  ceremony,  not  for  me 
but  for  this  great  university.  I  was  saying 
to  Chancellor  Tolley  how  difficult  it  is  these 
days  to  be  the  commencement  speaker  and 
try  to  find  a  topic  that  Is  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  graduates.  I  suppose  I  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  faculty,  but  In  this  In- 
stance I  address  myself  primarily  to  the 
graduates. 

The  honor  that  you  have  done  to  me  today 
Is  one  that  Is  deeply  appreciated,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  announcement  that  has 
Just  been  made  as  to  how  I  was  selected. 
I'm  especially  delighted  that  the  chancellor 
and  the  board  of  trustees  extended  their  in- 
vitation to  me  as  a  result  of  the  vote  of  the 
senior  class.  You  see.  I've  always  been 
friendly  to  votes.  And  I'm  particularly 
pleased  when  the  votes  and  the  voters  are 
friendly  to  me.  .^nd  what  a  refreshing  ex- 
perience, and  what  a  way  to  renew  ilie 
spirit  of  a  public  oSlclal.  to  be  selected  once 
again  by  votes.  I  might  say  to  my  friends 
of  the  graduating  class.  I  have  been  on  both 
ends  of  the  voting  spectrum,  and  the  best 
end  is  the  winning  one.  Now  I,  of  course, 
have  no  way  ot  knowing  against  whom  I 
w:is  running  In  this  contest.  But  I  trust 
that  It  was  some  worthy  Republican,  of 
which  this  State  has  all  too  mmy.  I  hope 
that  I  didn't  Inspire  any  fear  or  trepidation 
In  the  heart  of  the  Congressman. 

I  do  want  to  take  Just  for  this  moment 
the  opportunity  to  express,  a  little  bit  pre- 
maturely, but  this  is  one  way  of  assuring 
that  the  ceremony  comes  off.  my  thanks  for 
the  honor  that  will  be  bestowed  upon  several 
of  us  here  today,  the  honorary  degrees.  Now 
having  made  the  announcement,  there  is  no 
way  that  an> thing  can  go  wrong. 

My  presence  here  today  Is  particularly 
satisfying  to  me  because  this  year  marlts  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Mn  swell  School  Syracuse  University  has 
made  many  contributions  to  scholarship 
and  to  professional  excellence  In  a  wide 
variety  of  helds.  I  know  that  this  great 
university  encompasses  moat  all  of  the  dis- 
ciplines of  Intellectual  life.  I'm  well  aware 
of  the  achievements  and  the  high  standards 
of  your  college  of  engineering,  and  I  well 
recall  that  only  last  year  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  with  you  on  The  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  your  new  conunu- 
nlcattons  building.  I  know  the  outstanding 
endeavors  of  this  iinlveralty  In  the  field  of 
social  work  and  social  welfare.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  your  achievements  in  the  field 
of   scholarship   and   professional   excellence. 

But  as  one  who  has  by  purpose  and  design 
devoted  his  life  to  the  public  service,  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  thanks  and  gratitude 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  work  of  the 
Maxwell  School.  Yes.  I've  mentioned  al- 
ready the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  OrgaiUzatlon  Affairs,  a  dis- 
tinguished former  dean  of  the  Maxwell 
School.  Harlan  Cleveland,  who  serves  his 
country  well  and  faithfully  and  with  brilli- 
ance, and  the  graduate  of  this  great  urUver- 
slty.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  has 
brought  new  life  to  that  Department  and  a 
new  sense  of  purpose  and  direction.  In 
addition  to  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
The  Maxwell  School  to  social  science  scholar- 
ship and  the  upgrading  of  public  service.  Its 
undergraduate  course  In  public  aSalrs  and 
citizenship  is  world  famous.  And  I  wotild 
recommend  it  to  every  great  university  In 
our  land  Your  chancellor  has  told  nae  that 
more  than  20.000  Syracuse  undergraduates 
have  taken  this  course  over  the  past  genera- 
tion. Think  of  It.  20.000  citizens  who  have 
been  educated  In  their  continuing  personal 


responsibilities  for  the  preservation  and  the 
extension  of  human  freedom — and  if  eve; 
there  was  a  time  that  this  Nation  needed 
men  and  women  who  understand  their  pe;. 
sonal  responsibilities  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  social  justice,  it  is  now. 

Our  Nation,  as  never  before,  bears  the 
mantle  of  leadership,  and  tliat  mantle  is  not 
a  luxury,  but  rather  a  responsibility,  &  bur- 
den and  a  duty.  All  tbe  more  reason  then 
that  citizens,  not  Just  the  leaders,  but  citi- 
zens all  be  educated  in  their  continuing  per- 
sonal  responsibilities  for  tbe  stewardship 
of  human  freedom.  It  Is  difficult  to  think 
of  a  more  fundamental  contribution  which 
a  university  can  make  to  free  society.  So 
my  congratulations  to  this  school.  I  know 
that  It  will  continue  to  flourish  and  accom- 
plish much  In  the  years  ahead. 

Now,  I  am  also  a  refugee  from  the  clus- 
room,  a  former  university  teacher.  Because 
of  the  precarious  nature  of  elective  life.  I  like 
to  mention  this  In  the  presence  of  trusteej 
and  deans  of  faculty.  And  I  would  care  not 
to  be  Judged  entirely  on  the  singular  per- 
formance of  today,  out  rather  on  a  longer  ex- 
position by  the  applicant  at  a  later  time 

I  am  well  aware,  as  a  former  teacher,  ot 
the  pitfalls  of  commencement  speeches.  It's 
80  easy  to  follow  the  tlmeworn  formula,  the 
world  is  In  a  mess  (when  wasn't  it.  by  the 
way?),  the  older  generation  has  failed  (it 
generally  has),  and  It's  up  to  you  of  the 
graduating  class  to  put  things  right,  at  least 
for  a  day  or  two.  And  then  someday  youll 
be  the  older  generation  ana  you  too  can  have 
the  dubious  honors  that  other  commence- 
ment speakers  would  heap  upon  you.  Bm 
platitudes  rarely  change  attitudes  And 
baneful  criticism  and  vapid  exhortation*  are 
cheap  substitutes  for  hard  thought  and 
analysis.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  take  my  stand 
on  the  proposition  that  the  American  people 
working  through  democratic  Institutions, 
changing  Institutions,  have  met,  are  meeting, 
and  will  continue  to  meet  the  most  complex 
problems  of  our  age.  If  we  still  have  a  Ion? 
way  to  go,  and  we  have  In  achieving  iuiman 
equality.  In  securing  international  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  in  extending  the  benetita 
of  our  technical  genius  to  all  citizens  In  the 
American  Republic  and  to  all  of  mankind,  iet 
us  at  least  glory  in  end  be  Inspired  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  unfinished  agenda.  Let  lis 
glory  in  the  fact  that  we  still  possess  the 
wit  and  the  wisdom  to  continue  making  our 
Anierican  democratic  system  responsive  to 
the  terribly  dllficuit  and  complex  problesns 
of  this  turbulent  and  rapidly  changing  age 

Winston  Churchill  once  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  democracy  is  the  worst  form 
of  government,  except  aU  others.  And  I  sup- 
pose there  Is  more  trulhlthan  humor  in  that 
analysis  of  the  social  sttaicture.  But  It  1* 
our  democracy  that  we  mbld  and  design  to 
our  purpose.  And  the  glory  of  the  democracy 
and  of  the  democratic  faith  Is  the  courage  of 
It.  the  experimentation  of  It.  and  the  willing- 
ness to  try  to  begin  anew.  If  we  should  far., 
to  rise  once  again.  If  we  should  falter,  to  try 
once  again,  remembering  with  the  prophet 
that  the  longest  Journey  Is  the  first  step,  and 
the  first  steps  toward  freedom  we  have  taken. 
and   further  steps  we  will   take, 

I  want  to  discuss  with  this  graduating  class 
the  Importance  ot  one  of  the  great  constii'i- 
tlonal  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  tSf 
American  people  in  the  business  of  making 
this  democracy  work.  I  want  to  discuss  witt- 
you  an  Institution  that  is  frequently  relerred 
to  with  cynicism,  all  too  often,  may  I  .«» 
by  the  media,  and  all  too  often  held  Ui  dis- 
repute by  people  who  know  all  too  little 
about  it.'  I  refer  to  the  Institution  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  What  I  bate 
to  say  I  think  needs  saying,  because  too  many 
of  our  citizens  take  an  indifferent,  cynicsl 
and  even  hostile  new  toward  the  legUlntlte 
branch.  No  one  branch  has  a  monopoly  on 
wisdom  or  virtue,  but  surely  each  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  common  good.  This  l« 
not,  when  I  speak  of  the  Congress,  to  under- 
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estimate  the  need  for  strong  and  able  presi- 
dential leadership,  or  for  wise  and  humane 
mdiclrtl  decisions.  It  Is,  however,  once  again 
to  reaffirm  the  vital  role  of  representative 
aovcrnment,  the  vital  role  of  the  Congress  in 
iur  constitutional  system.  Few  persons  can 
aeil  directly  with  either  the  President  or 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  any  person,  per- 
sonally or  by  mall  or  phone,  can  communicate 
iritli  liis  elected  representatives  to  Washlng- 
tiin.  The  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
people's  representatives,  provide  a  direct  link 
i>etween  the  National  Govemmsnt.  this  huge 
structure  that  shows  no  signs  of  becoming 
iiniller  or  less  complicated,  this  huge  struc- 
ture and  the  almost  195  million  persons  who 
comprise  this  Republic,  and  a  growing  popu- 
;itlon  it  is.  Surely,  this  contact,  this  con- 
nection. Is  vital  m  keeping  our  National  Gov- 
ernment responsive  to  the  needs  and  opinions 
of  the  American  people 

I  have  found  congressional  service  to  be  a 
remarkable  form  of  higher  education.  It's  a 
super  graduate  school  in  every  discipline 
M','  teachers  have  been  Presidents  and  de- 
partment heads,  constituents,  press,  radio, 
And  television,  and  above  all  a  group  ot  wise 
and  distinguished  colleagues  in  both  Houses. 
I  cannot  In  the  few  minutes  that  I  have 
convey  to  you  all  that  I  have  learned  from 
these  teachers,  but  It  Is  a  rich  and  rewarding 
experience. 

Perhaps  I  can  suggest  some  lessons  In 
democratic  theory  and  practice  which  I've 
giined  Irom  my  collegial  experiences  in  the 
Congress.  The  first  lesson  has  to  do  with  the 
creative  and  constructive  dimension  to  the 
process  of  compromise — compromise  w^lthout 
the  loss  of  principle  or  honor.  There  are 
100 Members  of  the  US  Senate  and 435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  They  come  from  States 
.-ind  districts  as  diverse  as  Nevada  and  New 
Yoris,  Alaska  and  Alaban-,a.  No  two  States 
or  regions  of  tlie  United  States  have  Identical 
needs,  backgrounds.  Interests,  or  even  preju- 
dices And  one  of  tlie  Jobs  of  the  Congress 
li  to  reconcile  such  differences  through  the 
process  of  compromise  and  accommodation. 
What  Kimetlmes  seem  to  the  naive  and 
untutored  eye  to  be  legislative  ob8tru':tlon- 
Isms.  often  are  no  more  than  the  honest 
expressions  of  dedicated  representatives  try- 
mg  to  make  clear  the  attitudes  and  the  inter- 
«6to  cl  their  States  and  regions,  sometimes 
trying  to  gain  time  for  public  understanding 
o(  vital  issues.  As  Sir  Richard  Grenfell  once 
oQserved:  "Mankind  is  slowly  learning  that 
because  two  men  differ  neither  need  be 
wiclted  " 

From  the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic — 
it  the  Constitutional  Convention— the  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  have  maintained  an  un- 
.iwervmg  con^mltment  to  moderation.  Now, 
:!  our  Founding  Fathers  had  not  understood 
the  need  to  overcome  extremes  in  drafting 
our  Constitution,  this  noble  experunent  of 
ours  in  the  art  of  self-government  would 
surely  have  foundered  years  ago  on  tne  rocks 
of  dis.<«nslon  and  discord. 

As  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  the  heart  of  congressional 
:i':Tivlty  are  skills  of  negotiation,  of  honest 
lu.'gaining  among  equals  My  willingness 
to  compromise,  and  I  have  done  so  more 
times  than  I  can  count.  Is  the  respect  that 
I  pay  to  the  dignity  of  those  with  whom  I 
disagree  Yes,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  possibly  all  of  my  original  sug- 
gestions may  not  have  been  right  There 
may  be  others,  you  know,  who  have  solid 
'jnd  constructive  views  Dogma  and  doc- 
trme  have  little  place  In  a  society  in  which 
ti'.ere  is  respect  for  the  attitude  and  the 
opinion  of  others. 

Through  reasonable  discussion,  through 
titlng  into  account  the  view  of  many,  Con- 
gtess  amends  and  refines  the  legislative  pro- 
poEals  so  th.-it  once  a  law  Is  p.tssed  It  reflects 
the  collective  Judgment  of  a  diverse  people. 
This  Is  consensus,  the  word  that  Is  used  so 
much  In  these  days.    Cooseosus  Is  nothing 
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but  agreement,  obtained  by  a  constructive 
dialog  between  persons  of  different  points 
of  view,  based  upon  mutual  respect  and  tm- 
derstanding.  Surely  this  Is  a  remarkable 
service  for  a  people  that  aspire  to  orderly 
progress.  Surely  the  habits  of  accommoda- 
tion and  compromise  are  of  universal  conse- 
quence. These  are  the  very  skills  and  atti- 
tudes so  desperately  needed  on  the  larger 
stage  of  world  conflict,  and  possibly  otu  dif- 
ficulties on  that  world  stage  can  be  better 
understood  when  we  recognize  that  where 
there  are  despotic  forms  of  government  or 
dictatorships,  the  art  of  negotiation  and 
compromise  has  been  sacrificed  to  power,  to 
arrogance,  and  to  the  strong  will  of  the  man 
who  knows  he  is  right.  We  possibly  have 
some  teaching  to  do  before  the  processes  of 
peace  may  reach  a  maturity  and  an  achieve- 
ment. 

World  order  and  the  rule  of  law  wUl  be 
secure  on  this  earth  only  when  men  have 
learned  to  cope  with  the  continuing  conflicts 
of  peoples  and  nations  through  the  peace- 
ful processes  ot  bargaining  and  negotiation. 
And  might  I  admonish  my  fellow  Americans 
that  we  too  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  other  lands,  that  we  seek  no  pax 
Americana,  we  seek  no  trademark  "Made  in 
the  U  S-A."  we  seek  above  all  to  negotiate,  to 
accommodate,  to  adjust  so  that  peoples 
realize  their  hopes  in  their  way 

A  second  lesson  that  I  have  learned  from 
my  congressional  teachers  is  the  importance 
of  the  congressional  role  of  responsible  sur- 
veillance There  ore  roughly  70  separate 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Now  If  you  should  notice  two 
Cabinet  officers  wince  a  bit.  as  I  speak  of 
congressional  surveillance,  may  I  say  that  I 
have  not  been  long  from  the  Chambers  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  not  fully  purified  as  yet  In 
the  executive  climate.  There  are  ro'jghly 
70  departments,  some  are  small,  some  are 
large  All  are  engaged,  however.  In  doing 
what  they  believe  Is  carrying  out  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  the  Congress 

In  the  Interest  of  efficiency,  economy,  and 
responsiveness,  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies need,  even  If  they  don't  want  It.  a  con- 
tinuing critical  review,  constructively  criti- 
cal It  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  committees  and 
the  Houses  of  Congress.  The  genius  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  Is  nowhere  more  In  evi- 
dence than  In  that  section  of  those  sections 
of  the  Constitution  which  provide  for  checks 
and  balances.  Uncomfortable  as  those 
checks  and  balances  may  be  sometimes  to 
those  who  seek  to  administer,  through  its 
review  of  the  executive  budget.  In  the  appro- 
priations process,  yes,  through  committee 
and  subcommittee  Investigations,  through 
advice  and  consent  on  appointments  and 
treaties,  and  through  informal  discussion. 
Congress  seeks  to  Improve  and  to  support 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
My  fellow  Americans.  I  know  that  this  cross- 
examination  can  be  Interpreted  In  other 
lands  as  division  In  our  ranks,  but  It  appears 
to  me  that  It  Is  more  Important  that  the 
American  people  know  what  Is  being  done  In 
their  country,  that  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  upon  the  policies  and  the  de- 
cisions that  are  to  be  made,  than  It  Is  that 
we  should  always  have  the  Image  abroad  of 
having  B  sort  of  monolith  mind  I  am  not 
tliat  worried  Let  those  who  feel  that  we 
may  discuss  too  often  and  that  we  may  argue 
too  much,  let  them  remember  that  freedom 
Is  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  discussion. 
dissent,  and  debate,  which  ultimately  yields 
to  a  decision  that  can  be  supported  by  the 
public. 

This  exercise  In  congressional  freedom 
protects  and  extends  persoiial  freedom.  And 
that  Is  our  goal.  If  legislative  voices  are 
occaslonolly  strident,  and  tney  are,  citizens 
should  take  stock  of  what  tiielr  world  would 
be  like  if  no  legislative  voices  were  heard 
at  all. 


We  know  what  happens  In  countries  with- 
out independent  and  constructively  analyti- 
cal legislatures.  Mankind  Invented  a  word 
for  such  systems  centuries  ago,  and  the  word 
Is  as  old  as  Its  practice — tyranny. 

There's  one  other  lesson  that  I've  learned 
from  my  congressional  teachers :  the  creative 
Joy  of  politics.  I  can  say  In  personal  testi- 
monial that  I  would  not  give  my  life  to  it 
unless  I  found  in  It  a  sense  of  fulfillment 
and  Joy.  Each  Congress  Is  devoted  m  sub- 
stantial measure  to  the  development  of  new 
public  policies  designed,  as  our  Constitution 
says,  to  promote- the  general  welfare  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  the  national 
security  of  this  Nation 

Congress  Is  not  a  battlefield  for  blind 
armies  that  clash  by  night;  it  Is  a  public 
forum  operating  in  the  light  of  day  for  men 
of  reason.  It  Is  a  place  where  national  ob- 
jectives are  so'ught,  where  presidential  pro- 
grams are  reviewed,  where  great  societies 
are  endlessly  debated  and  implemented.  Oh 
yes.  I  know  at  times  the  congressional  process 
exasperates  and  confounds  us,  it's  clumsy, 
sometunes  it's  slow  and  uiu-esponsive  to 
what  some  of  us  belie-,  e  is  urgent  need.  Its 
strength  and  its  weakness  is  the  fact  that  It  is 
representative  of  our  country,  of  our  human 
institutions.  It  reveals  In  Its  conduct  and 
makeup  all  of  the  crosscurrent  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  forces  It  is  like  a 
huge  mirror  suspended  over  the  Nation, 
reflecting  and  revealing  us  for  what  we  are. 
dirty  face  and  all  at  tunes,  our  prejudices  as 
well  as  our  ideals,  our  fears  and  our  hopes, 
our  poverty  and  our  wealth.  Tnere  it  Is  In 
the  Congress  representative  of  the  people. 
Oh,  to  be  sure,  we  should  seek  to  constantly 
Improve  Its  rules  and  Its  Institutions  of 
operating  machinery,  but  ultimately,  my  fel- 
low Americana,  the  Congress  will  behave  as 
the  Nation  behaves,  the  Congress  will  repre- 
sent the  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  Emerson  who  once  wrote  that  Con- 
gress is  a  "standing  Insurrection."  You 
don't  need  a  revolution  here;  you  have 
one  built  in.  It  is  a  standing  insurrection 
against  the  ancient  enemies  of  mankind . 
war  and  poverty  and  Ignorance  and  in- 
justice and  sickneFS.  environmental  ugliness, 
and  economic  and  personal  insecurity. 

Now.  graduates  of  this  class,  few  careers 
offer  such  remarkable  opportunities  for 
translating  dreams  into  reality.  Congress- 
man Hanixt.  I  am  not  seeking  opposition  to 
you,  I  am.  merely  encouraging  this  group  of 
fine  graduates  to  take  a  new  interest  In  tbe 
affairs  of  state.  In  Government  in  public  life. 
A  new  bill,  a  creative  amendment,  a  wise 
appropriation,  may  mean,  the  difference  to 
this  generation  and  generations  ahead  be- 
tween health  and  slcStness,  Jobs  and  Idleness 
peace  and  war  for  millions  of  human  beings. 
And  stemming  from  ancient  parliamentary 
origins,  the  main  Job  of  Congress  is  to  re- 
dress the  grievances,  to  right  the  -wrongs,  to 
make  freedom  and  Justice  living  realities  for 
all.  What  higher  calling,  I  ask  you.  exists 
than  this?  This  is  the  essence  of  politics 
to  translate  the  concerns  and  the  creative 
responses  of  a  vast  citizenry  Into  effective 
and  humane  laws  And.  I  submit,  no  country 
does  It  better  than  ours.  Our  competence 
In  the  field  of  self-government  is  tbe  envy 
of  mankind. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  personal  note 
For  almost  20  years.  Congress  has  been  my 
home.  As  Vice  President,  my  relationships 
with  my  former  colleagues  are  Inevitably  a 
bit  more  formal  and  more  Intermittent  than 
m  post  years.  Yet  I  can  say  unashamedly 
Ihot  I  cherish  them  dearly  I  have  seen  their 
weakness  and  they  have  seen  mine 

I  have  been  on  occasion  restive  of  delays 
and  procedural  anachronisms — and  so  have 
they.  But  I  have  seen  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress more  Idealism  more  humaneness  more 
compassion,  more  profiles  of  courage  than  in 
any  other  institution  that  I  have  ever  known 
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Aisii  Uke  many  of  you  today.  I  find  m  my 
beart  to  praise  and  to  thank  my  teuchers 

Perhaps  some  ol  these  words  of  tribute  to 
the  institution  ol  freedom  known  as  the  US. 
Congress  may  stay  with  you  I  hope  so.  I 
know  It  well;  I  respect  It  greatly.  As  long  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  continues 
to  function  as  a  responsible  and  viable  ele- 
ment In  oiir  constitutional  system,  the  prom- 
ise of  American  democracy  will  forever  en- 
dure— the  torch  of  Ireedom  will  forever  light 
the  path  to  our  future 

Each  of  you.  however,  must  also  assume  a 
person-il  responsibility  for  preserving  free- 
dom In  these  perilous  times.  This  is  not  the 
bUBlne.'.s  of  someone  else,  it  is  your  business. 
Freedom  is  the  personal  commitment  and 
responsibility  of  each  and  every  one.  And 
the  nature  of  this  responsibility.  I  think.  Is 
best  Illustrated  by  John  Adams'  notion  of 
the  spirit  of  public  happiness. 

It  was  this  spirit,  said  John  Adams,  that 
possessed  the  American  colonists  and  won 
the  Revolution  even  before  it  was  fought — 
.1  spirit  which  is  reflected  In  delight  In  par- 
ticipation in  public  discussion  and  public 
action.  It  is  a  sense  of  Joy  in  citizenship,  in 
self-government,  in  eelf-control.  In  self- 
discipline,  and   in  wholehearted  dedication. 

An  Important  part  of  the  mission  of  this 
great  university  has  been  to  instill  in  each 
of  you  this  spirit  of  public  happiness.  And 
It  will  be  this  dedication  to  the  public 
service — found  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
alive  today  and  the  generations  yet  unborn — 
that  will  insure  the  ultlmare  victory  of  free- 
men m  their  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

Tour  work  Is  ahead  of  you.  The  time 
awaits  no  man.  Seize  this  opportunity  to 
serv^e  the  cause  of  mankind. 


DILEMMA:  STOP  ADVERSE  U.S. 
PAYMENTS  BALANCE  WITHOUT 
WORLDWIDE    DEFLATION 

\ir.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause international  monetary  arrange- 
fnenls  arc  complicated  and  confusing, 
because  their  impact  seems  remote  from 
our  dally  lives,  and  the  consequences  of 
International  monetary  policy  seem 
subtle  and  indirect,  many  Ameiicans. 
Including  those  In  high  office,  choose  to 
Ignore  the  tough  details  of  the  problem. 

This  i^  particularly  true  because  the 
consequences  of  international  monetary 
policy  are  not  agreed  on  by  the  experts. 
These  consequences  aie  subject  to 
sharp  dispute.  When  economic  experts 
argue  in  their  technical  language,  the 
dispute  seems  dull,  meaningless — or 
both. 

In  spite  of  this,  it  is  most  important 
that  Members  of  Congress  make  the 
effort  to  focus  on  this  tough  problem  of 
how  we  are  going  to  handle  our  money 
arrangements  with  other  countries. 

What  is  at  stake  is  literally  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  free  world.  Unwise  expansionary 
money  policies  could  lead  directly  to  in- 
ternational inflation.  They  could  imder- 
mine  coiifldence  in  our  dollar.  They 
could  paralyze  our  trade  and  commerce 

On  the  other  hand,  unwise  do-nothing 
policies  could  provoke  international  de- 
flation and  a  worldwide  depression. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  country  has 
been  losing  gold  at  a  rapid  rate  tor  more 
than  a  decade.  Even  more  significant  is 
the  exodus  of  dollars  into  foreign  hands 
and  the  buildup  those  dollars  represent 
as  a  potential  future  drain  on  our  re- 
maining gold  supply. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  conseht  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.jectlon,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  same  time,  there  Is  an  Ironic  com- 
plementary consequence  of  this  drain  of 
U.S.  dollars  and  gold.  Tills  U.S.  loss  has 
been  precisely  the  fuel  that  has  enabled 
the  world  to  expand  its  trade  at  a  record 
rale  in  the  past  15  years,  an  expan- 
sion which  has  broken  all  records. 
World  trade  has  more  than  doubled. 
The  soaring  strength  of  free  world  coun- 
tries has.  of  course,  been  fostered  by 
precisely  this  rise  In  trade  and  the  ready 
cash  fuel  which  has  permitted  it:  U.S. 
dollars  by  the  billions  flowing  In  export 
from  this  country. 

In  a  sense.  It  can  be  said  that  America 
has  paid  the  price  of  spending  its  gold 
and  its  immense  credit  to  build  a 
stronger,  more  prosperous,  more  abim- 
dantfree  world. 

But  now,  nearly  half  our  great  World 
War  II  gold  supply  is  gone.  The  huge 
outpouring  of  dollars  now  held  by  for- 
eigners far.  far  exceeds  the  remaining 
U.S.  gold  supply,  and.  of  course,  those 
foreign-held  dollars  can  be  presented  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  that  remaining 
gold. 

It  Is  obvious  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  of  his  top  ad- 
\'isers,  that  the  dollar  and  gold  outflow- 
must  stop.  Of  course,  this  has  been  evi- 
dent to  our  top  leaders  |or  some  time. 

Back  In  1963.  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration discussed  the  possibility  of 
stemming  the  outflow  of  dollars  with 
an  Interest  equalization  tax  that  would 
tax  the  Income  from  foreign  Investments 
end  discourage  American  dollars  from 
seeking  this  investment. 

This  proposal  worked  brilliantly  until 
it  was  enacted.  As  Ions  as  it  was  threat- 
ening, American  Investors  over-dis- 
counted its  efl^ect  and  sharply  diminished 
their  export  of  U.S.  dollars  to  buy  for- 
eign investments.  But  within  a  few 
months  after  It  was  enacted,  American 
dollars  poured  out  in  a  Niagara  of  in- 
vestment abroad. 

Then  last  February,  the  President  in- 
augurated his  voluntary  loan  restriction 
program  with  the  cooperation  of  Amer- 
ican banks  and  industry.  The  results 
have  been,  at  first,  sensationally  success- 
ful. 

The  President  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment together  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve have  handled  this  brilliantly.  And 
In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the 
adverse  balance  of  payments  actually 
disappeared  and  became  a  substantial 
surplus. 

But  once  again — as  with  the  interest 
equalization  tax — the  favorable  results 
are  Ukely  to  be  temporary.  American 
funds  abroad  were  repatriated.  Invest- 
ments abroad  were  temporarily  post- 
poned and.  of  course.  In  the  long  run. 
any  big  moratorium  in  American  Invest- 
ment abroad  simply  means  that  Ameri- 
can exports  which  grow  and  thrive  on 
these  investments,  and  American  divi- 
dends and  interest  from  foreign  loans 


that  flow  into  this  country  from  invest- 
ments, will  diminish. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  we  have 
not  solved  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments— not  by  any  means.  .And  we  rai!«; 
solve  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  such  confidence 
in  the  determination  of  President  John- 
son and  his  advisers,  and  in  the  flnancial 
and  economic  muscle  of  this  country 
once  it  is  organized  and  unified  in  pm- 
sult  of  an  objective,  that  I  know  we  can 
and  will  solve  this  tough  problem  with- 
out gutting  our  international  security 
programs;  that  1.^,  our  military  defen.'-e 
of  the  free  world,  and  our  economic- 
foreign  aid — defense  of  the  free  world. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  we  have  not  solved 
it  to  date. 

At  the  same  lime,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  be — we  must  be — well  aware  cf 
the  fact  that  when  and  as  we  do  solve 
this  adverse  balance  of  payments— ai;d 
we  must — we  are  going  lo  take  from 
the  channels  of  trade  growth,  the  Amer- 
ican deficit  dollars  and  gold  which  have 
been  a  prime  Ingredient  of  its  growth. 
This  is  exactly  why  it  Is  necessary  as  well 
as  wise  for  Secretary  Fowler  to  work 
now  as  he  has  been  doing  on  developing 
a  reformed  international  monetary  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  liquidity  that  the 
correction  of  U.S.  payments  deficits  will 
take  away. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  why  the  kli-id 
of  rational  and  thoughtful  proposal  (or 
monetary  reform  suggested  by  Robert 
Roosa  recently  should  have  our  careful 
and  thoughtful  study. 

Mr.  Roosa  was  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant international  monetary  expert  our 
Tresisury  has  had  in  a  long,  long  tiinp 
When  he  resigned  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affalis,  tlse 
American  banking  community,  as  well  «s 
the  American  economic  experts,  recog- 
nized him  as  a  man  of  consummate  abil- 
ity who  had  helped  us  greatly  in  tlie 
tough  monetpiy  years  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  with  a  series  of  imagina- 
tive and  workable  and  practicable  pro- 
posals. 

Now  he  has  come  up  with  a  thoughtful, 
carefully  p'anned  proposal  for  a  sound 
and  responsible  solution  to  oiu-  interna- 
tional problem  of  ci-ealing  the  intenia- 
tioual  ready  cnsh  we  are  goln?  to  netd 
as  American  dollars  and  gold  stop  flow- 
ing abroad- 

Tlus  mornings  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  a  supeilative  questlon-and- 
answer  analysis  of  this  Roosa  proposal 
This  proposal.  In  my  judgment,  is  likeiy 
to  become  the  foundation,  the  basis  for 
the  American  proposal  to  other  leadir.g 
trading  countries  for  a  .solution  to  this 
tough  problem  that  confronts  us. 

The  proposal  deserves  our  attent.on. 
our  criticism,  our  evaluation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  analysis  of  the  Roosa 
plan  be  printed  at  this  point  in  •.he 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  17. 19651 

ROOS.»    MONCTAKT    PLAN:    AN    ANA1.TSIS 

Wabhinoton — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  here  later  tm» 
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month  will  dwell  on  Ideas  for  insuring  that 
world  trade  and  general  prosperity  dont  bog 
lioun  for  want  of  enough  of  the  reserves  that 
nitcns  keep  on  hand  to  tide  themselves  over 
a-mporary  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
which  result  when  more  money  goes  out  of 
acoviiiiry  than  comes  in. 

It  will  probably  be  years  before  the  mem- 
ber nations  finally  agree  on  whether  to  adopt 
»ay  such  plan,  but  if  they  do  tlie  impact  on 
liusiness  around  the  world  could  be  profound. 

Of  the  many  such  ideas,  the  "Roosa  plan" 
has  sprinted  to  the  fore  In  recent  days. 
j(tfe_l>a5cd  m  large  part  on  the  author's 
explanations — are  answers  to  questions  about 

What  Is  the  Roosa  plan  Intended  to  do? 
To  create  through  the  existing  102-mem- 
Der  International  Monetary  Fund  an  en- 
•irelv  new  unit  of  exchange,  which  govern- 
i^mu  wUl  use  in  addition  to  gold,  dollars, 
aiid  pounds  for  settling  payments  deficits 
among  themselves.  The  underlying  assump- 
tion is  that  supplies  of  gold  and  currencies 
thai  nations  currently  consider  sound  enough 
to  hold  as  reserves  wont  grow  enough  to 
meet  needs  arising  from  future  growth  In 
world  trade. 

Is  the  plan  an  official  Johnson  adminstra- 
tion  policy?  .... 

No,  but  It  has  many  elements  the  admlnls- 
tmtlon  likes  and  which  planners  think  may 
prove  acceptable  compromises  with  the  views 
of  other  countries.  Robert  V.  Roosa  is  on 
President  Johnson's  Monetary  Reform  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  his  service  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs from  1961  through  1964  ranks  him  an 
expert  on  both  the  theories  and  practical 
politics  of  international  finance.  He  Is  a 
partner  In  the  New  York  banking  firm  of 
Brown  Brcis..  Harrlman  &  Co. 

There  are  a  lot  of  monetary  ideas  around; 
what  makes  the  Roosa  plan  better  than  some 
others? 

Supporters  say  that  It  preserves  inuct  the 
pnnen  international  institutions  and  prac- 
tices, such  as  the  IMF  and  the  wide  use  of 
gold  and  the  dollar:  that  it  would  build  onto 
this  foundation  a  new  responsiveness  to 
changing  needs,  and  that  It  would  allow  the 
more  responsible,  highly  developed  countries 
to  deliberately  plan  additions  to  world  re- 
serves instead  of  leaving  them  to  chance  or 
to  the  whims  ol  poorer  countries. 
What  are  the  arguments  against  it? 
OriUcs  quoiition  whether  the  world's  mone- 
tary authorities  have  the  skill  and  the  con- 
sensus needed  to  wisely  moke  fairly  frequent 
decisions  about  expansion  of  reserves. 

Moreover,  many  Europeans  dispute  the 
fundamental  prediction  about  reserves  being 
in  short  supply  unless  some  remedy  is 
adopted.  They  say  arbitrary  creation  of  new 
reserves  would  be  like  printing  new  money 
without  any  increase  in  wealtJi  as  backing 
for  it  and  thus  would  generate  global  Infla- 
tion. 

Finally,  It's  wondered  whether,  given  new 
.i.b;lity  to  live  with  balance-of-paymenta  defi- 
cits, nations  will  put  off  the  internal  changes 
a^ixled  to  attain  balance  or  surplus.  The 
R'XJSa  plan  Is  designed  to  tide  nations  over 
' '.emporary"  iMlance-of-payments  deficits. 
bu:  who  is  to  say  what  is  temporary  and 
fliai  Is  likely  to  be  chronic?  The  longer  Q 
•Jatlon  delays  unpleasant  but  essential  do- 
mestic reforms  and  belt  tightening,  the  worse 
the  resulting  crisis  moy  be  when  it  finally 
^:)mes. 
How  would  the  Roosa  plan  alter  the  IMP? 
.\t  present,  the  IMF  merely  lends  foreign 
currencies  to  members:  they  must  repay  the 
loans  in  3  to  5  years.  The  Roosa  pUn  would 
have  the  IMP,  In  addition  to  its  lending  ac- 
"ivity.  create  new  reserves — to  be  known  as 
tuna  units — which  the  recipient  countries 
T'TOld  own  outright. 

Just  how  would  these  fund  units  be  cre- 
ited? 

A  small  group  of  key  industrialized  nations 
would  form   a  committee   within  the  IMF. 


Most  Ukely.  they  would  Include  the  Group 
of  10  that  has  been  doing  most  of  the  study- 
ing of  monetary  reform:  The  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  Belgium.  Canada,  Prance,  West 
Germany,  Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden.  They  would  take  the  Initiative  in 
recommending  to  the  full  102-member  IMF 
how  many  fund  units  should  be  created  ..nd 
when,  and  they  alone  would  be  eligible  for 
the  units  at  the  outset. 

Would  these  new  reserves  be  created  out  of 
thin  air? 

Proponents  of  the  plan  say  no.  They  ex- 
plain that  the  recipient  countries  would  have 
to  pay  offsetting  amounts  of  their  own  cur- 
rencies from  their  treasuries  to  the  IMP. 
They  insist  this  would  mean  gl\'lng  up  real 
resources,  because  the  money  could  otherwise 
be  spent  in  their  own  ccruntnea.  The  money 
they  chip  in  would  be  pooled  as  backing  for 
the  fund  units:  In  effect,  as  Mr.  Hoosa  puts 
It.  every  unit  would  represent  a  bouquet  of 
all  these  currencies. 

Why  can't  these  countries  simply  keep 
their  money  as  reserves? 

Because  reserves  are  what  a  country  uses 
to  buy  up  its  own  ciurcncy  from  foreigners 
when  that  money  threatens  to  become  a  glut 
on  the  world  market.  To  reduce  the  supply 
of  a  currency  in  foreign  hands,  gold  or  some 
other  currency  must  be  used. 

Also,  some  countries  use  reserves  of  foreign 
currencies  for  actual  trade.  A  U.S.  export- 
er, for  Instance,  probably  wouldn't  want  to 
be  paid  in  Indian  rupees,  so  India  must  keep 
widely  useful  foreign  currencies,  not  Its  own 
money.  In  Its  reserves. 

Does  this  mean  the  Fund  unit  countries 
would  get  something  for  nothing? 

Only  in  the  sense  that  the  money  they  pay 
tor  Fund  units  can  be  used  for  their  own 
official  reserves  and  the  Fund  units  can,  say 
Roosa-plan  backers.  In  fact,  for  this  privi- 
lege each  country  would  pay  IMF  3  percent 
annually  on  its  contribution. 

Couldir  Inflation  reduce  the  worth  of  the 
pooled  currencies  backing  the  Fund  units? 
Proponents  say  no.  because  the  plan  would 
require  each  country  to  guarantee  its  cur- 
rency's value  to  the  IMP  in  gold  If  inflation 
cheapened  Ite  currency,  a  country  would 
have  to  mnke  up  for  this  with  extra  contri- 
butions. It's  also  hoped  that  other  countries 
would,  Uke  the  U.S.  pledge  to  pay  out  gold 
to  other  governments  in  return  for  their  cur- 
rencies at  tlie  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 

Could  others  force  the  United  States  to 
contribute  more  dollars  and  accept  more  re- 
serve units  than  it  really  wants? 

No.  While  one  nation  couldn't  stop  the 
committee  and  the  full  IMF  from  creating  a 
certain  amount,  any  nation  would  have  the 
right  to  refuse  to  contribute  and  receive  Its 
share:  the  other  participants  would  make  up 
the  difference. 

Could  many  poorer  countries  dominate  the 
process  and  cause  an  inflation  of  reserves? 

Not  If  the  voting  follows  the  IMF's  usual 
rules,  which  weigh  votes  by  a  nation's  con- 
tributions, which  in  turn  are  geared  to  its 
wealth.  Tlie  United  States  alone  cnsts  abput 
25  percent  of  the  votes  and  the  whole  group 
of  10  can  muster  about  60  percent  Under 
the  usual  two-thirds  majority  rule,  it  could 
block  any  action  It  opposed. 
How  would  the  new  units  be  doled  out? 
According  to  the  extent  each  participant's 
currency  has  been  used  as  reserves  in  the 
past,  under  detaUed  criteria  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  This  would  be  a  "self-qualifying  test," 
Mr.  Roosa  asserts,  allowing  other  nations  to 
enter  the  Inner  circle  as  they  show  enough 
economic  responsibility  to  make  their  cur- 
rencies prized  by  others.  If  It  went  into  ef- 
fect now.  the  United  States  would  get  about 
half  the  initial  units  Issued,  he  estimates. 

What  form  would  each  country's  contribu- 
tion take? 

This  isn't  spelled  out,  but  contributions  to 
the  IMF  are  typically  in  the  form  of  special 
Treasury  notes,  a  sort  of  check  the  IMF  could 
cash  for  actual  currency  any  time  It  wishes 


The  IMP,  based  In  Washington,  stashes  the 
notes  in  the  central  bank  vaults  of  a  number 
of  Its  members. 

Could  a  government  use  the  Fund  units  it 
gets  in  return  as  freely  as  It  tises  its  own 
money :' 

Not  quite.  It  could  use  them  to  buy  an- 
other country's  currency  from  the  issuing 
government,  or  lis  own  currency  from  other 
governments.  It  could  donate  them  as  for- 
eign aid.  enabling  a  poorer  country  to  take 
them  to  another  government  to  buy  that 
nation's  currency,  with  which  it  in  turn 
could  buy  real  goods.  It  could  lend  them  to 
a  country  needing  more  reserves.  So  that 
they  could  be  freely  interchangeable  with 
gold  and  doUara  In  reserve  dealings,  they 
would  have  to  liave  a  set  value  In  these 
terras.  But  Fund  units  couldn't  be  used  in 
private  transactions.  Their  use  would  be  so 
rigidly  limited  to  Intergovernmental  trans- 
actioiis  that  a  government  couldn't  even  use 
them  to  buy  foreign  cturencles  on  exchange 
markets. 

Doesn't  it  sound  as  If  the  IMP  would  be  a 
sort  of  credit-creating  Federal  Reserve  bank 
for  the  world? 

Roosa-plan  proponents  Insist  It  wouldn't, 
although  there  would  be  parallels.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  the  United  States  can 
allow,  but  not  require,  commercial  banks  to 
make  more  loans  by  adding  to  their  legally 
required  reserves.  The  coiamerclai  banks 
can  then  make  more  loans  by  creating  new 
checking  account  deposits  for  their  custom- 
ers. Gradually,  the  whole  banking  system 
can  create  about  87  of  the  checking  accoimt 
money  for  each  si  addition  to  its  reserves. 

But  commercial  banks  wouldn't  have  any 
part  in  the  Roosa  system,  so  new  money  us- 
able by  businesses  or  individuals  wouldn't  be 
created  by  it — at  least  not  directly.  It  would 
let  the  IMF  create  new  reserves  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  or  other  central  banks  or  gov- 
ernments would  hold,  though.  If  these  extra 
reserves  made  a  country  feel  more  confident 
about  allowing  a  high  level  of  imports,  that 
could  contribute  to  the  economic  growth  of 
that  country  and  of  iu  trading  partners. 
Roosa-plan  proponents  contend.  But  any 
country's  citizens  would  still  need  real  do- 
mestic money  to  buy  goods  that  have  been 
impiorted. 

Could  a  country's  central  bank  use  the 
Fund  units  lo  support  more  expansion  of 
money  and  credit  domestically,  perhaps  to 
the  point  of  inflation? 

Conceivably,  it  could,  proponents  concede, 
but  they  doubt  that  It  would  happen. 

For  one  thing,  any  outside  currencies  add 
to  a  country's  domestic  money  supply  only  if 
Its  commercial  banks  sell  them  to  their  cen- 
tral bank  and  get  additions  to  their  reserve 
accounts  in  exchange,  allowing  the  commer- 
cial banking  system  to  expand  loans  to  their 
customers.  Domestic  money  expansion 
couldn't  happen  In  this  way  with  fund  units 
because  they'd  never  be  owned  by  any  private 
bankers  or  other  person.*:. 

Any  country  could  change  Its  laws,  of 
course,  to  include  fund  units  in  the  base  that 
limits  IM  domestic  money  supply,  as  the 
United  States  at  present  uses  gold  as  a  base. 
But  the  trend  is  away  from  such  arbitrary 
limits  on  money  expansion.  With  or  without 
now  imlts.  the  Roosa  school  holds,  the  basic 
defense  against  Inflation  must  be  the  firm- 
ness of  each  country's  central  bankers. 

What.  then.  Is  the  source  of  the  uneasiness 
of  the  plan's  critics? 

They  fear  future  political  pressures  wUl 
cause  the  governments  themselves  to  ration- 
alize use  of  the  plan  as  an  instrument  of  in- 
flation. If  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  Federal  Re- 
serve Board— or  their  counterparts  In  other 
countrles^ust  Issued  additional  currency 
or  Treasury  notes  to  exchange  for  the  IMF's 
new  fund  units,  they  would  be  Inflating  the 
money  supply.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  they 
withdrew  their  IMP  contributions  from  the 
stream  of  existing  domestic  purchasing  power 
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liberal  economist*  and  politicians  almost  cer- 
tiilnly  would  build  up  pressure  to  run 
budget  deficit^!  or  manipulate  the  traditional 
domestic  monetary  mechanisms  to  pump  an 
equivalent  amount  back  into  the  domestic 
economy  to  avoid  deflation.  These  politi- 
cians and  economists  could  argue  this  wasn't 
inflationary  but  merely  an  attempt  to  keep 
the  domestic  money  and  credit  supply  at  the 
level  that  existed  before  the  siphoning  off  of 
funds  to  the  IMP  mechanism.  But,  as  a 
practical  matter,  paper  currency  or  credit 
would  have  been  created  that  hadn't  existed 
before,  without  any  corresponding  Increase 
in  real  wealth  backing  It  up. 

The  orthodox  cure  for  balance-of-paymenta 
deficits  Is  to  cut  domestic  consumption,  re- 
ducing imports,  and  to  lower  domestic 
prices,  spurring  exports.  This  can  be  done  by 
making  credit  scarcer  and  more  expensive,  or 
by  other  steps  that  some  call  defliitlonary  and 
that  others  prefer  to  call  antl-lnflationary. 
To  the  extent  the  Roosa  plan  deflated  the 
domestic  money  and  credit  supply  to  buy  the 
new  fund  unita.  and  thus  Bnancc  payments 
deficits,  it  would  accomplish  the  same  end 
by  a  dillerent  means.  And.  say  the  Roosa- 
pian  critics,  if  there  were  any  evidence  that 
most  modern  government*  were  willing  to 
Impose  such  discipline  in  their  economies, 
they  could  have  deflated  In  orthodox  fash- 
ion without  any  need  for  new  monetary  re- 
form jMns.  The  only  way  the  Roosa  plan 
could  function  without  introducing  an  ele- 
ment of  deflation  Into  domestic  economies, 
say  its  critics,  would  be  by  inflating  the  world 
money  supply.  "You  can't  get  something  for 
nothing."  the  critics  argue.  "The  only  way 
you  can  create  that  Illusion  is  by  Inflation." 

Furthermore,  critics  fear  that  the  ITnlted 
States.  Britain,  and  other  countries,  arguing 
their  payments  deflcits  were  temporary,  could 
consider  It  comparatively  painless  to  put  up 
billions  of  dollars  and  pounds  In  exchange 
for  the  new  currency  units  and  continue  liv- 
ing beyond  their  means  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly If  they  chose  the  "mild  Inflation" 
route.  At  present,  the  loss  of  gold  and  the 
other  wherewithals  to  trade  Imposes  a  cer- 
tain discipline,  forcing  nations  running  a 
deflclt  to  trim  their  spending  to  match  their 
earnings.  Critics  of  the  Rooaa  plan  fear  that 
participating  governments  might  And  It 
much  less  disagreeable  to  shovel  out  large 
sums  of  their  domestic  currencies,  persuade 
the  other  Industrial  nations  to  authorize  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  the  new  fund  units 
and  thereby  postpone  essential  basic  cor- 
rectU'e  steps. 

How  do  Roosa -plan  backers  answer  these 
criticisms? 

They  concede  there  could  be  presstsres  to 
turn  the  I^fF  into  an  engine  of  Inflation  but 
argue  that  there  are  always  likely  to  be 
enough  countries  in  the  inner  group  actively 
worried  about  inflation  In  their  own  lands  to 
prevent  others  from  rimning  away  with  the 
process  of  creating  new  fund  units.  These 
countries  wouldn't  have  control  over  each 
other's  domestic  fiscal  and  monetary  policies, 
however. 

Roosa-plan  proponents  also  say  that  if  a 
country  such  as  Britain,  for  Instance,  did 
think  at  the  start  that  pouring  out  pounds 
for  fund  units  is  painless.  It  would  before 
long  discover  that  this  isn't  so.  This  Is  be- 
cause under  the  plan  a  country  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  out  its  currency  to  other 
countries  for  units,  up  to  the  amount  of  Its 
currency  it  has  contributed  to  the  fund.  So 
eventually  the  fund  units  others  receive  can 
become  claims  on  real  resources — on  goods 
and  services— from  Britain.  Because  Britain 
would  have  to  pay  out  pounds  In  return  for 
fund  units  from  any  other  country,  that 
country  would  get  British  money  with  which 
Its  peoijle  could  buy  British  goods.  To  avoid 
an  outflow  of  goods  big  enough  to  cause 
prices  to  be  bid  up  In  its  own  country,  each 
government  would  want  to  limit  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  IMF  pool.     Also,  contribu- 


tions would  be  limited  under  the  rules  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  country's  currency 
has  been  used  recently  in  reserves  of  others. 

Would  the  United  States  stop  losing  gold 
If  the  new  units  were  regarded  "as  gocKl  as 
gold"? 

Basically,  that  would  depend  on  whether 
the  United  States  stops  running  the  big 
deflclt  In  Its  balance  of  payments  that  It  had 
most  of  the  time  In  recent  years.  Even  as- 
suming the  United  States  does  largely  elimi- 
nate the  deflclt,  Mr.  Hoo.ia  figures  we  might 
not  stop  losing  gold  right  away  because  for- 
eigners still  own  quantities  of  dollars;  but 
after  the  new  unit  gradually  earns  full  con- 
fidence, we  might  even  get  some  gold  back. 
The  aim.  of  course.  Is  to  have  a  new  unit  re- 
garded with  as  much  confidence  as  gold. 
This  would  be  helped  by  the  requirement 
that  the  new  units  be  exchangeable  for  good. 

If  nations  will  think  so  highly  of  the  new 
unit,  might  they  not  defeat  Its  purpose  by 
hoarding  it  as  Jealously  as  they  do  gold? 

Por  this.  Mr.  Roosa  says  he  has  "no  pat 
answer."  He  says  he  can  only  hope  that 
neither  would  be  hoarded,  that  both  would 
be  freely  used.  But.  supporters  add.  the  only 
reason  countries  have  for  wanting  to  take 
part  in  the  plan  at  all  Is  to  gain  usable 
reserves. 

What  would  happen  to  the  dollar? 

Other  countries  presumably  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  massive  amounts  of  it  In  their 
reserves,  but — according  to  the  Roosa  theory, 
at  least — most  of  the  fresh  supplies  that 
would  trickle  out  through  small  deliberate 
future  deficits  in  the  US.  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  be  kept  in  private  foreign  hands 
for  actual  use  In  trade.  Increasingly,  as 
fund  units  filled  much  of  the  old  demand  of 
governments  for  dollars  to  add  to  their  re- 
serves, the  dollar  would  be  freed  for  even 
wider  use  in  world  trade  and  finance. 

How  would  the  fund  units  dlfler  from 
other  schemes — for  Instance,  the  French  Idea 
of  pooling  a  group  of  currencies  into  a  "com- 
posite reserve  unit."  or  CRU? 

Those  usually  call  for  settling  payments 
deflcits  In  a  fixed  ratio  of  gold  and  CRUs. 
such  a*  two-thirds  gold  and  one-third  CRU's 
Mr.  RoosH's  units  wouldn't  have  to  be  passed 
about  in  a  fixed  ratio  with  gold  but  are 
Intended  to  be  freely  Interchangeable  with 
gold.  He  worries  that  the  fixed  ratio 
amounts  to  a  disguised  Increase  In  the  fixed 
S3r>-an-ounce  price  of  gold  and  thus  a  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  Administration  men 
agree  that  any  change  In  the  gold  price  risks 
touching  off  a  speculative  run  on  gold  by 
those  who  would  then  expect  further  In- 
creases In  gold's  value  and  further  reductions 
in  the  dollar's  worth. 

How  would  the  Roosa  plan  differ  from  the 
Bernstein  plan? 

Washington  economist  Edward  M  Bern- 
stein, also  an  administration  consultant  . 
would  have  leading  nations  agree  on  more  or 
less  automatic  creation  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
CRU's  each  year  over  a  5-year  period,  this,  he 
believes,  would  avert  recurring  arguments 
over  how  much  to  create  Mr  Roosn  ex- 
presses more  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
mternotlona!  authorities  to  meet  needs  for 
extra  reserves  flexibly  as  situations  change 
"No  simple  rules."  he  says,  "can  be  a  substl- 
Tuie  for  judgment  " 


NEW  WORLD  CURRENCY  COULD 
LEAD  TO  CONSERVATTVE  WORLD 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  John 
Chamberlain  is  one  of  Washington's 
outstanding  columnists.  He  Is  percep- 
tive, writes  with  insight,  and  1  always 
find  his  comments  informative  and  use- 
ful. 

However,  as  we  all  know,  ever>'  irule  has 
its  exception.     And  I  think  we  find  an 


exception  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Chamberlai.". 
in  his  column  "What  Value  the  CRU  • 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Septeml)er  16. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  states  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  collective  reserve  unit,  or  CRU, 
would  "turn  the  economic  fate  of  the 
world  over  to  a  superbank  designed  to  clip 
the  power  of  all  national  central  banks  ' 
This  is,  I  think,  a  basic  misconception 
The  CRU  proposal,  in  fact,  has  been  ad- 
vanced as  an  alternative  to  the  creation 
of  a  superbank,  not  as  a  device  for 
achieving  that  objective.  There  is  noth- 
ing inherent  in  creating  a  new  currency 
reserve  unit  that  detracts  from  national 
sovereignty  or  the  power  of  individual 
central  banics.  Of  course,  the  creation 
of  such  CRUs  implies  that  participating 
countries  will  accept  them  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  balances.  But 
that  is  entirely  different  from  tumine 
the  economic  fate  of  the  world  over  to  a 
superbank.  I  think  it  is  noteworthy  thai 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa.  formerly  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs,  has  as  I  have  just  said  recently 
advanced  his  own  variant  of  the  CRU 
proposal.  Mr.  Roosa  is  known  as  an  op- 
ponent of  the  idea  of  a  world  supeibanJc 
Mr.  Chamberlain  flnds  it  hard  to  see 
"how  the  creation  of  a  CRU  can  save 
the  nations  from  the  consequences  of 
domestic  policies  of  an  inflationary  na- 
ture." But.  with  this  statement,  he  re- 
veals a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
proper  role  of  International  reserves. 
No  form  of  international  resenes  can 
save  nations  from  the  consequences  of 
economic  folly.  The  purpose  of  inter- 
national reserves  is  to  permit  nations  to 
finance  temporary  deficits  in  their  in- 
ternational accounts  without  haiing  to 
adopt  restrictive  policies  that  disrupt 
domestic  and  international  prosperity. 
All  nations  have  Imbalances  in  their  in- 
ternational payments  from  time  to  time 
Therefore,  all  need  international  re- 
serves. As  world  trade  grows,  so  do  the 
Imbalances  that  must  be  financed.  It 
follows  that  the  larger  world  trade,  the 
larger  the  legitimate  need  for  reserves. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  creating  CRU  is 
not  to  save  nations  from  the  conse- 
quences of  folly.  It  is  to  provide  nations 
with  sufficient  reserves  that  tliey  may 
act  with  reasonable,  not  undue,  speed  to 
eliminate  imbalances.  The  failure  of 
the  CRU  proposal  to  save  nations  from 
the  consequences  of  folly — something 
none  of  its  sponsors  have  Intended  it  to 
do — is  hardly  a  legitimate  criticism. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  argues  that  if  other 
countries  continued  to  find  the  dollar 
as  accspt.ablc  in  the  future  as  it  w.i.^  in 
the  past,  there  would  bo  no  need  for 
CRU's.  This  is  inie,  but  not  much  ot 
a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  tiie 
world's  liquidity  problem.  The  fact  is 
that  other  countries  do  ro!  want  to  ac- 
quire verj'  large  additional  dollar  bal- 
ances. And  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
threats  sussested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
such  as  pulling  out  of  Sai'jon.  would 
make  the  dollar  mu:h  more  attractive  in 
their  eyes.  Recent  gold  lo.-wes  have  in- 
tensified our  determination  to  bring  to  an 
end  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  on 
the  official  settlements  definition.  In 
this  effort,  we  have  made  substantial 
progress. 
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Because  of  this  proirress.  because  dol- 
lars will  no  longer  flU  the  gap  between 
world  liquidity  need.s  and  new  supplies 
of  !;nld.  we  must  find  an  alternative.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  CRU  proposal  is  the 
only  or  tiie  best  way  to  do  it.  There  are 
a  number  of  alternatives  and  I  would 
nice  to  see  all  of  them  explored 
thoroughly.  In  that  connection.  1  call 
attention  to  the  hearings  and  the  report 
on  ■Guidelines  for  Improving  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  System"  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Exchange  and  Payments, 
This  subcommittee,  chaired  by  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  Representative 
Reuss,  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  de- 
veloping the  prerequisites  of  an  improved 
world  monetar-j'  system.  It  is  in  the 
direction  charted  by  the  Rcuss  subcom- 
mittee that  our  tiest  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  international  monetary  system 
lies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chamberlain  colimin.  "What  'Value  the 
CRU?"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Valpe  -rHE  CRU?" 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
Stbesa,  Italy — American  tourists  seem  to 
De  spending  as  they  please  all  over  Europe, 
quite  as  if  President  Lyndon  Johnson  had 
never  said  anything  last  winter  about  seeing 
America  first.  But  this  is  quite  In  line  with 
Washington's  real  policy,  which  Is  to  let 
enough  dollars  go  abroad  to  enable  Indi- 
viduals, as  distinct  from  nations,  to  live  and 
prosper. 

The  "let  the  dollars  move  "  atmosphere  Is 
evidently  due  to  the  persuasiveness  at  the 
White  House  of  Senator  Eocese  McCarthy 
of  Minnesota,  who  is  unimpressed  with  the 
ilieory  that  International  pajTnenta  must  al- 
ways be  close  to  balance. 

The  feeling  that  "dollars  must  move"  has 
formed  the  underlying  motif  of  a  dlstln- 
euished  panel  of  International  monetary  the- 
orists here  at  the  Mont  Pelerin  conference 
or  economists.  But  It  has  been  the  only 
unifying  thread  that  a  layman  could  gather 
from  the  separate  voices. 

Between  Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  of  Chi- 
cag'5.  and  Prof.  M.  Hellperln.  of  Geneva,  there 
was  little  common  ground  aside  from  the 
Idea  that  the  present  international  money 
i.vste.m  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 

Prof  Friedman,  who  believes  In  "free  float- 
ing international  exchange  rates,"  considers 
the  various  nations'  central  bankers  unneces- 
Pvy;  It  Is  their  "professional  deformation" 
that  makes  them  Insist  on  trying  to  "play  a 
Pirt "  In  influencing  events, 

Friedman  would  let  the  citizens  of  all 
countries  buy  and  sell  as  they  please,  using 
any  acceptable  currency  supported  by  access 
to  gold  at  free  market  prices.  Prof,  Hell- 
perln, on  the  other  hand,  would  return  to 
an  old-fashioned  gold  standard  at  a  new 
filed  price  in  gold  for  the  dollar  and  other 
currencies. 

Since  the  nations  lasist  on  central  bank- 
ing Institutions,  and  since  there  is  little 
inunetliate  likelihood  of  a  return  to  the  old- 
fashioned  gold  standard,  neither  Prof.  Pried- 
nian  nor  Prof.  Hellperln  Is  likely  to  be  called 
Into  Instant  consultation  by  statesmen.  The 
wtual  Intcrgovernment  deliberation  between 
'  esperu  "  at  the  moment  Involve  talk  about 
a  proposed  international  monetary  unit 
<»lled  the  CRU.  or  "collective  reserve  unit." 
fliich  would  be  a  combination  of  dollars, 
pounds,  franca,  and  whatnot 
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In  effect,  the  sanctioning  by  separate  na- 
tions of  the  CRU  would  turn  the  economic 
fate  ot  the  world  over  to  a  superbank  de- 
signed to  clip  the  power  of  all  national  cen- 
tral banks.  The  question  then  would  be 
whether  sovereign  nations  would  be  willing 
to  put  up  with  a  money  boss,  a  William 
McChesney  Martin,  endowed  with  global 
powers. 

The  layman,  listening  to  the  experts,  flnds 
It  hard  to  see  how  the  creation  of  a  CRU 
can  save  the  nations  from  the  International 
consequences  of  domestic  policies  of  an  in- 
flationary nattire-  Any  ontlpoverty  program 
that  is  paid  for  In  an  unbalanced  national 
budget  would  be  bound  to  create  a  distrust 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  international 
"collective  reserve  unit." 

In  other  words,  we  are  always  brought  back 
to  where  we  start.  A  CRU,  to  be  acceptable 
as  an  international  reserve  unit,  would  be 
only  as  good  as  Its  component  parts.  But. 
assuming  the  accepinblUty  of  its  compo- 
nents. It  would  not  tie  needed. 

It  all  comes  back  to  commonsense  at 
home  In  the  end — and  commonsense  is  what 
pressure  groups  resist  when  they  are  fighting 
for  control  of  national  policies.  The  CRU 
would  be  no  better  than  the  thinking  ot  the 
British  trade  unions  and  the  American 
.AFI.-CIO.  or  the  desire  in  Texas  or  Notting- 
hamshire for  easy  credit.  The  fact  at  the 
moment  Is  that  the  two  main  "key  cur- 
rencies" of  the  world,  the  dollar  and  the 
pound,  are  both  distrusted.  The  question  of 
why  this  Is  so  goes  back  to  domestic  policies 
In  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

But  the  problem  Is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  outer  world  must  trust  the  dollar, 
"or  else."  A  Dutch  economist.  A.  de  Graaf. 
argued  eloquently  here  at  Stress  that  If  the 
dollar  Is  good  enough  to  pay  for  NATO  and 
the  antl-Communlst  war  In  Vietnam,  it  Is 
good  enough  to  deserve  the  trust  ol  every- 
body. 

The  basic  soundness  of  the  dollar  la  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Americans  could  easily  bal- 
ance their  International  payments  simply  by 
withdrawing  their  soldiers  from  Europe,  tak- 
ing their  fleet  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
going  home  from  Saigon,  and  cutting  out 
foreign  aid.  The  free  world  would  hardly 
like  that. 

This  plain  fact  puts  a  powerful  engine  of 
persuasion  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  hands.  If 
he  can  use  it  with  his  ordinary  Texas  skill, 
the  CRU  win  hardly  be  needed. 


ADMIRAL  RICKO\^R  ON  NA\nNG 
POLARIS  SUBMARINE  FOR  BEN 
FRANKLIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  know  of  the  remarkable  contribu- 
tions Admiral  Rickover  has  made  to 
his  country's  military  and  educational 
strength. 

Recently  he  wrote  me  of  the  naming 
of  the  30th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine, 
the  U.S.S.  Benjamin  FTankUn. 

In  the  course  of  his  letter.  Admiral 
Rickover,  the  sophisticated  and  brilliant 
scientist-statesman  of  1965.  pays  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  scientist-statesman  of  the  earliest 
days  of  this  Republic. 

Admiral  Rickover  calls  attention  to  the 
remarkable  scientific  accomplishments  of 
the  amazingly  versatile  Poor  Richard. 
He  writes: 

In  the  6  years  between  1746  and  1752  his 
(Pranklln'si  contributions  to  electricity 
changed  it  from  a  curiosity  to  a  science,  and 
In  the  process  made  him  world  famous  His 
writings  were  compared  with  Newton's  op- 
tics; he  became  the  friend  of  most  contem- 
porary Vclentlsts.    was   made    a   member   of 
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TirtuaDy  every  scientific  society  and  received 
honorary  degrees  from  20  universities.  He 
was  the  first  American  scientist  lo  win  uni- 
versal acclaim:  the  first  American  author  to 
have  his  books  translated  and  read  as  widely 
In  Europe  as  In  America. 

Admiral  Rickover  concludes  his  tribute 
to  Franklin  this  •Kz.y: 

His  phlloBcphy  ot  life,  the  virtues  he  culti- 
vated.— competent  workmanship,  honesty,  in- 
dustry, and  frugality — are  wlthm  everyones 
grasp;  they  are  as  Important  to  a  good  and 
successful "  life  today  as  in  his  time.  No 
American  child  ought  to  grow  to  adulthood 
without  having  read  the  autobiography  of 
this  talented,  wise,  and  good  man.  who  per- 
sonified all  that  is  best  in  America.  "Merely 
by  being  himself,"  wrote  Mark  Van  Doren. 
"he  dignified  and  glorified  his  country." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Admiral  Rickover  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

AT  Sea,  North  Atlantic, 

Aiigust  30,  2965. 
Hon.  Wn.i.iAM  Proxmike. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senatoe  Proxmihe:  We  have  just  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.S.S.  Bcrtiamin  Franklin,  our  30th  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine.  We  also  have  In  opera- 
tion 22  attacls-type  nuclear  submarines,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  52.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
built  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  Benjamin  Pranklln 
(1706-90).  one  of  the  most  Illustrious  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  A  plain  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, his  life  was  the  American  success  story 
writ  large  In  his  autobiography  he  speaks 
of  his  "lowly  beginnings"  and  notes  with 
quiet  pride  that  he  "emerged  from  the  pov- 
erty and  obscurity  of  his  birth  to  "a  state 
of  affluence  and  some  degree  of  reputation  m 
the  world."  He  Ad  so  purely  on  merit,  for  he 
was.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  .self-made 
man,  owing  little  If  anything  to  luck  or  the 
assistance  of  others,  never  pushing  ahead  at 
the  expense  of  a  fellowman, 

Franklin  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  poor 
tallow  chandler  who  had  migrated  to  Boston 
from  England  and  married  as  his  second  wife 
the  daughter  of  o  former  Indentured  serving 
maid.  With  17  children  to  raise,  he  could 
give  Benjamin  only  2  to  3  years  ol  schooling, 
but  he  encouraged  him  to  study  on  his  own. 
a  habit  which  was  to  remain  with  Franklin 
ail  his  life.  At  10  the  boy  «ent  to  work  In 
the  family  shop:  at  12  he  was  apprenticed  to 
his  half-brother  to  learn  the  printing  trade, 
this  twlng  considered  a  suitable  vocation  for 
one  whose  love  of  boolts  was  already  manifest. 
In  later  life  Pranklln  often  remarked  that 
he  could  not  remember  a  time  when  he  did 
not  read.  Books  were  his  teachers.  Through 
them  he  made  himself  a  weU-educ;*.ttd  man. 
Taking  the  bett  authors  as  his  models,  he 
worked  h.-ird  at  perfecUng  his  writing,  even- 
tually nchieving  a  simple,  lucid  style.  His 
thirst  for  knowledge  never  ceased.  Since  he 
w;inted  lo  read  foreign  books,  he  decided  at 
27 — a  busy  young  merchant — to  teach  him- 
self to  do  so.  "I  soon  made  myself  so  much 
the  master  of  the  lYench."  he  remarked.  ";.s 
to  be  able  to  read  the  books  with  ease  1 
then  undertook  the  Italian."  Later  on.  "with 
II  little  painstaking,  acquired  as  much  of  the 
Spanish  as  to  read  their  books  also  "  He  read 
not  only  for  Instruction  but  for  enjoyment. 
His  taste  wos  catholic.  All  his  life,  men  of 
learning  and  position,  who  would  ordinarily 
not  bother  with  an  artisan,  sought  Franklin  s 
company.  He  supposed  It  was  because  "read- 
ing had  so  Improved  my  mind  that  my  con- 
versation was  valued." 

At  17  Pranklln  had  le.irned  all  his  brother 
could  teach  him  and  was  ready  to  make  his 
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own  w!iy  In  the  world.  He  went  to  New 
York  but  could  And  no  work  there,  so  con- 
tinued on  to  Philadelphia.  This  Is  how  he 
describes  his  arrival  there  after  a  long  and 
uncomfortable  trip — walking  50  miles,  get- 
ting nearly  shipwrecked,  and  helping  to  row 
a  bone  ituri  oX  the  way;  "I  was  dirty  from 
my  Journey;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with 
ihlr'.s  and  stockings;  I  knew  no  soul,  nor 
where  to  look  for  lodcmg.  I  was  fatigued 
with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest.  I 
was  very  hungry  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash 
consisted  of  ,1  Dutch  dollar."  He  bought 
three  large  bread  rolls.  Wandering  about 
town,  munching,  he  met  a  fellow  traveler. 
He  gave  her  and  her  child  two  of  his  rolls. 
Thus  did  Franklin  enter  the  town  that  was 
to  become  his  permanent  home,  where  he 
would  rise  to  wealth  and  fame. 

Seven  years  later  he  owned  his  own  print 
shop,  a  stationery  store,  and  a  newspaper. 
He  had  tn  the  meantime  perfected  his  art  by 
wr.rking  for  18  months  in  Cnc^laiid  and  could 
do  the  mo5t  intricate  and  difficult  print  Jobs. 
At  26  he  began  the  highly  profitable  annual 
publication  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac.  He 
managed  his  affairs  so  ably  that  at  -12  he 
retired  with  on  income  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  royal  governor.  Though  he  was  good  at  it. 
moneymnking  never  interested  him.  except 
.1.5  a  means  to  obtain  leisure  for  the  things 
he  really  enjoyed :  reading,  study,  scientific 
experimentation,  social  discourse  and  cor- 
respondence with  men  of  similar  Interests 

While  still  a  Journeyman  printer,  he  had 
founded  a  club  for  sociability  and  self-Im- 
provement, called  the  Junto,  of  which  he 
later  said  that  It  was  "the  best  school  of 
phlIo<t»phy.  morals,  and  politics"  then  exist- 
ing m  Pennsylvania.  Its  membership  of 
about  12  consisted  of  alert,  intelligent  young 
artisans,  tradesmen,  and  clerks  who  liked 
t>)  read  and  debate.  They  met  Friday  even- 
ings to  discuss  history,  ethics,  poetry,  travels, 
mechanics  arts  and  science  (then  called  nat- 
ural phllosophyt.  It  has  been  said  of  this 
?roup  that  it  "brought  the  enlightenment 
In  a  leather  apron  to  Philadelphia." 

Franklin,  who  was  full  of  Ideas  for  Im- 
proving life  m  Philadelphia  and  the  colonies 
:rx  general,  .=:ubmittcd  all  his  proposals  to 
the  Junto  where  they  were  debated.  Once 
-iccepted.  members  worked  hard  to  get  them 
put  into  effect.  As  a  result,  improvements 
were  made  In  pavlnt^.  lighting,  and  policing 
•he  toyn;  a  volunteer  Are  department  and 
niiutia  were  formed;  a  municipal  hospital 
was  established:  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  what  became  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. Of  mof^t  lasting  importance,  perhaps, 
was  Franklin's  plan  for  a  subscription  li- 
brary, the  first  in  the  colonies.  Access  to 
books,  he  felt,  meant  that  "the  doors  to  wis- 
dom were  never  shut."  The  idea  caught  on 
He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  nu- 
merous libraries  springing  tip  everywhere 
'  have  improved  the  general  conversation  of 
Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen 
and  farmers  as  Intelligent  r.s  most  gentle- 
men from  other  countries,  and  periiaps  have 
contributed  in  some  dei^ee  to  the  stand  so 
generally  made  throughout  the  colonies  In 
defense  of  their  privflegep.'*  The  value  of 
knowledge  to  man  and  society  has  never  been 
put  more  succinctly. 

■When  he  was  40.  Franklin  discovered  elec- 
tricity. It  was  then  a  sort  of  magic,  a  par- 
lor trick.  Franklin — ably  supported  by  his 
Junto — threw  himself  Into  experimentations 
ajid  developed  a  workable  theory  which  he 
proved  In  his  famous  kite  experiment.  In 
the  6  years  between  1746  and  1752  his  con- 
tributions to  electricity  changed  It  from  a 
ciuloslty  to  a  science,  and  In  the  process 
made  him  world  famous.  His  writings  on 
electricity  were  compared  with  Newton's 
"Optics";  he  became  the  friend  of  most  con- 
temporary scientists,  was  made  a  member 
of  virtually  every  scientific  society  and  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  20  universi- 
ties.   He  was  the  first  American  scientist  to 


win  universal  acclaim:  the  lirst  American 
author  to  have  his  books  translated  and  read 
as  widely  In  Europe  as  In  America.  When 
he  was  sent  to  Paris,  as  America's  first  Am- 
bassador to  a  major  power,  the  admiration 
of  Prance  for  Franklin's  scientific  achieve- 
ment In  catching  lightning  and  putting  It 
to  man's  use  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  his  mission:  winning  the  help  of 
Ftiince  to  the  revolutionary  cause 

As  a  man  of  leisure.  Franklin  found  him- 
self more  and  more  drawn  Into  public  serv- 
ice, this  being  expected  of  anyone  who  had 
the  time  and  ability  to  serve.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
the  Conunlttee  of  Five  charged  with  draft- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, he  represented  America  abroad  a  total 
of  25  years,  becoming  an  exceedingly  skill- 
ful diplomat.  His  statement,  in  hearings 
before  Parliament,  of  the  case  of  the  colonies 
against  the  hated  Stamp  Act  was  masterly 
and  helped  bring  about  tlie  repeal  of  this 
act.  He  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
thot  not  merely  "taxation"  but  "legislation 
In  general'  without  representation  could  not 
be  borne  by  Englishmen,  whether  they  lived 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  bond  uniting  Eng- 
land and  Its  colonies,  he  argued,  was  the 
King,  not  Parliament.  Had  his  "dominion 
status  theory"  been  accepted,  the  war  might 
have  been  prevented  but.  as  he  sadly  re- 
marked, "there  was  not  enough  wisdom." 

At  65,  Franklin  began  his  autobiography, 
intending  it  for  his  son.  When  pressure  of 
public  duties  Interrupted  work  on  the  book, 
one  of  his  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  com- 
plete It.  All  that  had  happened  to  Frank- 
lin, he  urged,  was  of  great  historic  Interest 
since  It  was  "connected  with  the  detail  of 
the  manners  and  situation  of  a  rising  peo- 
ple," Moreover,  the  way  he  had  planned 
and  conducted  his  life  was  "a  sort  of  key 
and  explained  many  things  that  all  men 
otight  to  have  once  explained  to  them,  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  wise  by 
foresight." 

His  philosophy  of  life,  the  virtues  he  cul- 
tivated— competent  workmanship,  honesty. 
Industry  and  frugality — are  within  every- 
one's gra.'p;  they  are  as  important  to  a  good 
and  successful  life  today  as  In  his  time. 
No  American  child  ought  lo  grow  to  adult- 
hood without  having  read  the  autobiography 
of  this  talinted.  wise,  and  good  man.  who 
personified  all  that  is  best  in  America, 
"Merely  by  being  himself,"  wrote  Mark  van 
Doren,  "he  dignified  and  glorified  his 
cotintry." 

Respectfully, 

H.   G.  RiCKOVER. 


RELIEF   OF   CERTAIN   ALIENS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  call  up  Cal- 
endar No.  728.  S.  1898. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislath'e  Clerk.  A  biU  iS. 
1890  >  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  beinir  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  5.  to  strike  out  "Yung  Soon 
Noh,"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Kim 
Kwang  Ja." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  bill.  S.  1898.  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens.  I  offer  an  amendment  showing 
the  proper  name  of  one  of  the  individuals 
contained  in  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  permit  action  first  on  the  com- 
mlttee  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated  by 
the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  5.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  "Yung 
Soon  Noh."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Kim  Kwang  Ja."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  state  the  amendment  o; 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  10.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "Ywg 
Soon  Noh"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Kim  Kwang  Ja." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
t)iU  is  open  to  further  amendment 

If  there  be  no  f'arther  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-^e  of 
RepreHentatitfn  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Arnerica  in  Congress  asscmbied.  That.  In  thf 
■idmlnlstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Soo  Uo  Chun,  Soo  Hoy  Chun, 
Soo  Kyung  Chun,  Kim  Kwang  Ja,  Yung  Joo 
Song  Ok  Jung  Hang,  rnd  Jung  Ok  Im  niay 
he  classified  as  eligible  orphans  within  the 
meaning  of -section  iOl(bMlMF)  of  the  said 
Act  and  petitions  may  be  filed  by  Ray  and 
Jane  Potter,  citizens  of  the  United  States  In 
behalf  of  the  said  Soo  Un  Chung.  Sno  Ho;.- 
Chun.  Soo  Kyung  Chun.  Kim  Kwang  Ja, 
Yung  Joo  Song.  Ok  Jung  Hang,  and  Jung  Olt 
Im  putf-uaut  to  section  205(b)'  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  .\ct  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to 
the  number  of  petitions  which  may  be  ap- 
proved, siiall  be  Inapplicable  In  these  ca,see 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  WATER  CAR- 
RIER ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
September  18.  1965.  marks  the  25th  an- 
nlversai-y  of  i^art  III  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  which  extended  regtila- 
tlon  to  the  domestic  water  carrier 
Industry.  This  act  also  for  the  first 
time  spelled  out  our  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 

Prior  to  1940.  the  Commission's  water 
carrier  jurisdiction  involved  principally 
those  carriers  engaged  in  through  roules 
and  joint  rates  with  rail  lines  or  con- 
trolled by  railroads.  The  Inland  watei 
transport  Industrj-.  at  that  time,  had 
been  in  decline  since  the  heyday  of  the 
river  packets  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tuiT.  Water  carrier  companies  were 
small,  poorly  equipped  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  shippers  and  Industry, 
and  underfinanced. 

Inland  water  carriers  have  shown  a 
steady  advancement  since  the  passage  ol 
the    1940    act.      Ton-miles    on    Inland 
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waterways,  including  Great  Lakes,  more 
than  doubled  from  an  estimated  96  bil- 
lion in  1939  to  320  billion  in  1960.  The 
prelimlnai-y  ton-mile  figure  for  1964, 
sho'.vs  an  increase  of  248  billion  ton- 
miles. 

The  water  transportation  industi-y  has 
been  among  the  leaders  In  transportation 
innovation  during  the  last  25  years.  In 
I9.i6,  for  example,  towboat  horsepower 
was  in  the  range  of  3,200.  These  tugs 
could  move  an  average  1.25  million  ton- 
milps  a  day.  The  big  6.000-  and  9.000- 
horsepower  tugs  of  today  can  produce 
about  4  million  ton-milcs  upstream  and 
dawn.  Po'^erful  towboats  can  push  a  tow 
of  40  barges  carrying  40,000  tons  of 
i-arso.  These  modern  towboats  are 
rqiiipped  with  radar  for  navigation, 
d.  iith  finders,  automatic  steering  devices, 
5.vum  indicators  to  keep  long  tows  on 
cruise,  and  air-conditioned  pilothouses 
?::d  ciew  quarters.  Even  the  barges  have 
been  changed.  Today  barges  are  of 
msny  different  specialized  kinds,  of 
creater  size,  and  have  been  designed  to 
be  assembled  into  an  integrated  tow. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1940  also 
added  a  declaration  of  our .  national 
•-ranspo:  tation  policy.  The  polky  of  the 
Coneress  was  established  provicKng  for 
fair  and  Impartial  regulation  of  all 
modes  of  transportation,  so  administered 
as  to  recognize  and  preserve  tlic  inliwent 
adv.intagcs  of  each,  to  the  end  of  de\el- 
oplng,  coordinating,  and  preserving  a 
national  transportation  network  by  wa- 
ter, highway  and  rail  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  the  national 
defense. 

The  present  growth  and  health  of  our 
domestic  waterways  carriers,  operating 
within  the  framework  of  part  IH  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  affords  dra- 
matic evidence  that  fair  and  impartial 
resulation  can  a-ssure  prosperity  and 
progre.M  for  an  Industry  and  promote 
the  national  interest  of  the  shipping  and 
consuming  public. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  occasion  of  the 
2,5th  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
Trnn.sriortatlon  Act  of  1940,  to  salute  the 
record  of  growth  of  the  domestic  water 
carrier  industi-y.  and  also  the  national 
transportation  policy  which  hss  enabled 
the  development  of  oui'  transportation 
Industi-y  under  private  enterprise  in  the 
national  interest. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  article  from  the  June  1965 
lasue  of  Dun's  Review  &  Modem  Indus- 
trs'.  entitled  "High  Tide  on  the  Water- 
Ta's,"  and  our  national  transportation 
Policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
.1.5  follows: 

High  Tide  on  the  W»teiiw»ts:  The  Spunky. 

CmjNKY    Towboats    Aar    PusniNO    More 

FuEiGHT  Than  Eveh  Before 

The  words    were    spoken    by    wirr,    raspy 

ft-esltlent  W.  L.  Mapother  of  the  Louisville  & 

Nashville     Railroad:      "Transportation     by 

"vsr?"  he  snorted.    "How  can  anyone  take 

wriously  something  that  Is  dried  up  all  sum.- 

2i5r  and  fall,  frozen  up  all  winter,  and  too 

''Igh  In   spring   for   any   real   boats   to   get 

H-'ider  the  bridges?" 

While  Mapother  made  that  statement  In 
IMS.  a  low-water  year  for  the  barges,  he 
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would  have  been  astounded  If,  in  1965,  he 
could  have  lioated  along  the  broad  Missis- 
sippi, the  narrow  Missouri,  the  twisting  Ohio, 
the  Tombigbee.  the  Green  and  the  Barren, 
the  Kanawha,  or  any  of  the  Nation's  23  prin- 
cipal waterways.  On  them  he  would  see  the 
spunky,  chunky  Uttle  towboats  pushing  a 
massive  cluster  of  barges,  perhaps  one-third 
of  a  mile  long  and  nearly  six  acres  In  area. 
If  he  could  have  added  up  the  tonnage  mov- 
ing on  the  Nation's  2S.260  mUes  of  ttsable 
inliind  channels,  be  would  have  fotmd  that 
it  came  to  more  than  139  billion  ton-nUIes — 
uo  lesa  than  10  percent  of  all  the  Nation's 
freight. 

He  would  have  been  astounded,  moreover, 
at  the  diversity  of  goods  on  these  barges.  On 
the  Alabama  Rl\cr  he  might  see  the  vast  coal 
movement  that  has  left  his  own  competing 
raUroad.  the  L.  &  N.,  with  only  a  narrow, 
steady  earnings  record.  At  Cairo.  HI.,  where 
the  Ohio  tumbles  Into  the  mighty  Mlssls- 
Blppl.  he  would  see  the  barges  carrying  a 
true  Jet-age  cargo:  Saturn  space  vehicle 
boosters  for  rockets  and  space  capsules,  built 
at  HuntEVllle.  Ala.,  and  moving  to  Cape 
Kennedy.  Fla..  by  the  only  method  of  trans- 
portation that  can  handle  them. 

Bi!t  It  is  on  tlie  banks  of  the  rivers  that 
Mapother  would  receive  his  biggest  surprise. 
There,  the  customers  quite  literally  are 
building  plants  to  be  near  the  barges.  At 
one  point  last  year,  for  ex.imple.  U.S.  in- 
dustry liad  committed  itself  to  build  no  less 
than  $400  million  worth  of  new  chemical 
plants  along  the  stretch  of  Mississippi  River 
between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans.  Tlie 
beaches,  bars  and  bikinis  of  BUoxl.  Miss.,  were 
being  Joined  by  a  brandnew  canal,  so  far 
only  9  miles  long  but  with  four  new  In- 
dUEtrles  already  camped  on  Its  banks.  And 
at  MIchoud.  La.,  the  National  Aeronavitlcs 
and  Space  Administration  was  building  a 
ground-testing  station  for  rocket  stages  and 
engines  simply  because  of  its  nearby  canal. 

Even  more  amazing,  much  of  the  activity 
In  this  oldest  of  American  Industries  is  due 
lo  two  of  the  Nation's  most  forward-looking 
Industries.  Ideally  suited  to  moving  massive 
commodity  shipments,  where  time  is  not  a 
compelling  factor,  the  barges  count  on  the 
oil  and  chemical  companies  as  their  two  best 
customers.  All  told.  150  million  tons  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  producta  go  sail- 
ing down  the  Nation's  rivers  every  year.  The 
chemical  industry,  only  a  step  behind,  ships 
140  different  chemical  commodities  by 
barge — ranging  from  anhydrous  ammonia, 
moved  under  .i  pressure  of  250  pounds  per 
square  Inch,  to  liquid  hydrogen,  which  must 
be  transported  at  a  temperature  of  minus 
42*'    p. 

with  both  Industries  booming,  the  barges 
have  been  moving  in  a  swift  current  them- 
selves this  >ear.  Even  the  hea\-y  floods  of 
early  spring  were  not  slowing  them  up. 
■  Our  liret  quarter."  says  President  Floyd  H. 
Bluskc  of  American  Commercial  Lines, 
operator  of  the  Nation's  largest  fleet,  "has 
been  excellent — up  about  42  percent  from 
last  year." 

It  was  much  the  same  story  at  St.  LotUs 
Shipbuilding-Federal  Barge.  "How  was  the 
winter  traffic?"  asks  Chairman  Herman  T. 
Pott.  "It's  been  good.  The  floods  haven't 
alTected  us.  Some  of  the  companies  have 
had  barges  stuck  up  m  Mlnjaeapoila.  but  not 
us."  ^ 

"The  flood  will  prevent  us  from  having  a 
tremendous  year,"  says  President  Wesley  J, 
Barta  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line 
Co.  "As  it  is.  our  earnings  will  be  higher 
than  last  year.  Without  the  flood,  we  were 
looking  for  earnings  of  83.  Now  we're 
counting  on  something  about  92.75.  up  from 
$2.64  last  year." 

WHY  THE  BOOM? 

But  what  accounts  for  this  boom  on  the 
bargeways?  No  matter  how  rushed,  the 
barges  can  do  no  more  than  move  along  at 
a  stately  average  of  6  miles  an  hour.    Why. 


then,  was  Industry  building  plants  along  the 
waterways  of  American  Commercial  Barge. 
Union  Barge  and  other  lines? 

First  of  all,  there  was  that  most  prime  of 
all  economic  inducements:  cost.  No  other 
form  of  transportation  Is  as  cheap  as  the 
barge.  According  to  the  American  Water- 
ways Operators,  the  industry's  trade  associa- 
tion, the  cost  to  a  customer  ol  barging  comes 
to  Just  3  mills  per  ton-mile.  In  contrast, 
says  the  same  group,  rail  service  costs  15 
mills  per  ton-mile,  truck  service  64  mills  and 
airfreight  a  high-flying  20  cents  per  ton-mile. 
In  part,  of  course,  that  Is  because  the  barge 
rides  down  the  river  as  freely  as  Huck  Finn's 
raft.  The  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
example,  works  constantly  to  keep  the  barge- 
ways  open,  recently  canallEcd  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  and  even  now  is  building 
19  locks  and  dams  on  the  Arkansas-Verdigris 
River  system.  Again,  if  a  tow  has  5,  10  or  15 
barge  loads  waiting  to  be  pushed  down  the 
river,  it  Is  a  simple  and  highly  economical 
maneuver  to  add  another  1.  5,  10  or  25  (a  tow 
or  tug  may  push  or  pull  anywhere  up  to  40 
barges). 

Sometimes  even  nature  lends  a  hand.  "I 
don't  mean  flood  height."  says  Herman  Pott. 
"But  when  the  river  is  high,  we  can  bring 
the  bigger  boats  up  the  river.  And  naviga- 
tion Is  easier  too.  We  have  more  room  to 
navigate  when  we  reach  those  normally  tight 
spots." 

But  there  Is  a  second  reason  why  Industry 
Is  moving  to  the  river.  For  all  their  colorful 
history — as  early  as  1819.  500  keelboats 
moved  on  the  Ohio  River  and  Its  tributaries, 
pushed  by  men  using  Iron-tipped  poles  that 
reached  to  river  bottom — the  barge  operators 
have  always  been  careftil  not  to  fall  behind 
the  times.  Unlike  the  railroads,  for  ex- 
ample, they  have  not  held  back  on  buying 
new  equipment  or  on  keeping  up  with  the 
march  of  technology. 

Reason:  The  barge  Industry  always  has 
had  to  rtin  scored.  Bitter  competition  is 
rooted  in  Its  earliest  history.  The  railroads 
of  the  era  of  Jay  Gould.  Jim  Flsk.  and  Com- 
modore Vanderbllt  bought  up  river  lines  and 
la'.e  lines,  using  them  as  fighting  ships  to 
bleed  the  competing  lines  to  death,  and 
bought  still  other  lines,  only  to  let  their  ves- 
sels, terminals  and  docks  rot  on  the  shore. 
Not  until  1912,  with  the  Panama  Canal  Act, 
were  the  railroads  prevented  from  owning 
water  carriers. 

The  depredations  were  so  bad  that  even 
today  most  bargemen  have  never  really  been 
able  to  foraet  those  days,  .Asked  about  the 
new  piggybacking,  the  unit  trains  and  the 
massive  hoppers  now  appearing  on  the  rail- 
road uacks,  Wesley  Barta  of  Mississippi 
■Valley  Barge  gives  what  is  a  typical  barge- 
man's answer.  "The  railroadp."  he  notes, 
"are  able  to  participate  In  laiger  bulk  move- 
ments than  they  did  In  the  past.  But  we're 
Innovating  to  compete.  We're  building  larger 
barges  and  reducing  labor  costs  through 
modernization    and    mechanization." 

The  effect  has  been,  however,  that  the 
bargemen  always  could  oKer  up-to-date 
equipment  to  shippers.  In  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly, the  canals  and  rivers  have  been 
swept  by  a  high  tide  of  technology.  In  tow- 
boats  alone,  for  example,  the  range  of  horse- 
power has  Jumped  from  3,200  horsepower  as 
recently  oa  1956  to  6.000  and  9.000  horse- 
power today. 

Weighting  a  downstream  time  against 
upstream,  the  less  powerful  tugs  ol  1966 
could  move  an  average  1.25  million  ton- 
miles  a  day.  Today?  "The  big  boats  today," 
says  Capt.  A.  C.  Ingersoll.  Jr..  president  of 
Federal  Barge  Lines,  "will  produce  about  4 
million  ton-miles  upstream  and  down." 

A  prime  example  of  the  new  tows  is  the 
9,000-horsepower  United  States,  built  by  St. 
Louis  Shipbuilding-Federal  Barge  (the  "Fed- 
eral" goes  back  to  the  days  when  It  built 
Ironclad  gunboats  during  the  Civil  War). 
The  most  powerful  towboat  In  the  world,  the 
United  States  can  push  a  tow  of  40  barges 
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cutrying  40.000  tons  of  cargo.  In  fact.  It 
moves  -A  cargo  three  to  four  timei  the  size 
nf  that  carried  by  the  average  ocean 
Ireiehter. 

The  other  lines  also  have  been  strengthen- 
ing their  tugs  and  tows.  At  American  Com- 
msrclal  Lines.  Preslden*.  Floj'd  H.  Blaske  and 
Chairman  Jacoo  W.  Her3hey  last  year  put 
into  service  the  Hugh  C.  Slaske  (named  after 
Ployd  Blaske's  father,  whose  Blaske  lines 
merged    with    American    Barge    in    1956).   a 

4  800-horsepower  twin-screw  towboat  While 
not  as  large  as  some  of  the  Federal  tuga. 
the  Blaske  has  exceeded  all  of  the  company's 
expectations. 

So  much  so,  In  fact,  that  Blaske  and  Her- 
shey  promptly  started  building  a  second  tow 
of  the  same  type,  the  Clyde  Butcher.  A  third 
towboat  of  this  type  will  follow  some  time 
late  this  year. 

Da£5SING   T7F    BARGES 

Along  with  adding  muscle  K)  their  tows, 
the  lines  also  have  been  dressing  up  their 
barges.  And  while  it  U  true  that  the  awk- 
ward, ungainly  barge  still  resembles  the  craft 
that  the  railroadmen  ran  off  the  river.  It 
reAlly  Is  not-  There  have  been  any  number  of 
Innovations.  For  one.  barges  have  been  de- 
signed to  be  assembled  Into  an  Integrated 
tow  With  each  one  soaped  slightly  differ- 
ent, the  whole  group  has  an  underwater 
siiape  that  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  a 
single  vessel:  thus  the  water  resistance  of 
the  integrated  tnv  Is  nearly  equivalent  to 
tlie  smooth  underwater  lines  of  a  single  ves- 
sel of  equivalent  total  strength. 

As  a  compromise  on  this  type  of  barge 
I  Whose  drawback  Is  that  it  must  be  operated 
1.5  a  unit  I ,  the  bargemen  have  produced  a 
vessel  with  a  well-deelgned  rake  on  one  end 
and  a  square  on  the  other.  Assembled  sqimre 
entl  to  square  end.  two  such  barges  have  an 
3  percent  increase  in  capacity  with  18  per- 
cent less  resistance  In  the  water. 

LUte  the  railroadmen,  moreover,  the  barge 
operators  have  developed  many  different 
types  of  barges,  following  the  transportation 
industry  trend  to  specialized  equipment. 
Open  hopper  barges,  for  example,  move 
roughly  one-afth  of  all  the  coal  pouring  from 
US.  mines.  In  addition,  they  move  massive 
.uaounts  of  raw  materials  for  steel  and 
.iluminum.  aa  well  as  sand,  gravel,  clashed 
rock.";,  outslzed  tanks,  pressure  vessels,  and 
Hundreds  of  other  items. 

A  variant  Is  the  covered  dry-cargo  barge. 
I:,  carries  a  long  list  of  Items.  Including 
grain  and  grain  oroducts,  coffee,  soybeans, 
paper  and  paper  '(yproducts.  dry  chemicals, 
aluminum  and  aluminum  products. 

Still  another  t>-pe — the  tank  barge — car- 
ries liquid  commodities.  Here,  the  cargo  may 
range  from  acetic  acid  to  molten  sulfur 
that  moves  in  barges  especially  designed  to 
keep  the  brimstone  as  hot  and  ready  for  use 

05  Its  Biblical  counterpart.  Ail  told,  more 
than  2.500  tank  barges,  with  a  total  cargo 
capacity  of  almost  4.25  million  tons,  are  mov- 
ing along  the  river  and  waterways. 

The  barges  also  have  been  growing  In 
siae.  "A  few  years  ago."  says  Wesley  Barta, 
■  we  thought  1,200  tons  was  the  maximum 
bulk  load  for  a  hopper.  Now,  for  our  largest 
coal  account — Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  in 
Chicago — we  use  hoppers  with  1,630-ton 
capacity." 

With  revenues  and  proflts  running  at  high 
tide,  all  the  barge  lines  have  been  adding  to 
their  Beets.  Thus  Dravo  Corp  s  Union  Barge 
Uat  year  added  30  new  units  to  Its  300-ba£ge 
fleet,  and  expects  to  make  further  additions 
this  year  Similarly,  American  Commercial 
Barge  added  82  new  barges  to  Its  fleet,  which 
already  Is  the  largest  in  the  Nation. 

St.  Louis  Shipbuilding-Federal  Barge,  for 
Ita  part,  has  spent  roughly  S17.5  million 
since  1953  to  modernize  its  barge  fleet.  Last 
-ear  the  company  added  27  barges  to  Its  fleet 
at  a.  cost  of  about  S1.8  million.  Tills  year 
Um  company  expects  to  spend  34,5  mllilon. 


As  further  strengthening  of  their  opera- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
lines  also  have  been  diversifying.  While 
there  are  exceptions,  such  as  MfSsisslppl  Val- 
ley Barge's  heavy  purchases  of  stock  in  the 
Water  Treatment  Corp.,  most  of  the  lines 
have  stayed  fairly  close  to  the  bargeways  or 
to  transportation. 

American  Commercial,  for  example,  last 
year  paid  out  8182  million  for  the  Bauer 
Dredging  Co..  which  operates  12  dredges.  23 
tugs,  45  barges  and  4  Texas  shipyard,  along 
with  owning  large  founts  of  real  estate. 
By  so  doing,  of  course.  American  Commercial 
not  only  enlarged  Its  barging  operations.  It 
got  a  Arm  stake  ( 813JJ  million  a  year  In  gross 
revenues)  in  hydraulic  dredging,  oyster-shell 
dredging  and  marketing  and  the  contracting 
of  jetty  and  harbor  construction. 

LIKE   THE   RAILROADS? 

But  with  the  tide  running  so  heavily  in 
their  favor,  are  the  bargemen  likely  to  forget 
the  days  of  strife  behind  them?  Are  they, 
in  short,  likely  to  become  overly  complacent 
as  the  railroads  did  In  their  heyday? 

It  Is  hardly  likely.  First  of  all,  the  water- 
way Is  hardly  an  Iron  rail  that  can  go  un- 
attended for  fairly  long  periods.  So  far  this 
year,  for  example,  there  have  been  the  prob- 
lems of  Ice  on  the  Mississippi,  which  usually 
clears  by  late  March  but  did  not  open  up 
until  late  May.  the  massive  flood  that  gripped 
so  much  of  the  Midwest,  and  a  strike  In  New 
Orleans. 

Then  there  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
of  all:  the  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River 
between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo.  III.  Along  this 
stretch,  "Old  Man  River"  rises  and  falls  in 
what  appears  to  be  10-year  cycles.  Cur- 
rently, the  river  is  In  the  shallow  phase  of 
the  cycle.  During  some  of  the  worse  periods, 
barges  cannot  carry  capacity  weight  between 
the  two  points — and  much  of  the  history  of 
barges  revolves  around  the  key  point  of 
Cairo— -and  some  of  the  Industry's  bigger 
boats  cannot  even  attempt  the  Journey.  "I 
think."  says  Floyd  Blaske.  of  American  Com- 
mercial Lines,  "that  they  will  construct  low- 
water  dams  at  Grand  Tower,  HI.,  and  Com- 
merce, Mo.  At  these  points,  rock  ledges 
cross  the  river,  and  here  Is  where  most  of  the 
trouble  Is." 

DntU  then,  though,  the  bargemen  must 
somehow  ease  their  way  along.  The  matter 
IS  still  m  the  study  stage  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion, the  mayor's  committee  of  St.  Louis, 
and  a  host  of  other  groups. 

What  about  competition?  There  Is,  for 
example,  the  railroads.  After  long  years  in 
the  doldrums,  the  rails  are  coming  back  with 
a  vengeance,  particularly  In  that  barge-line 
specialty,  the  moving  of  bulk  commodities. 

Though  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  their  tra- 
ditional enemy,  the  bargemen  argue  that 
they  have  not  yet  felt  the  Impact  of  the 
railroad  renaissance.  Take  the  two-  and 
three-level  rack  cars  that  now  carry  so  many 
of  the  Nation's  new  autos,  "They  affect  the 
trucks  more  than  the  barges."  saye  Herman 
Pott.  "In  the  old  days,  we  used  to  put  cars 
on  top  of  oil  barges,  but  that  was  ended  by 
the  Common  Carrier  Act.  And  after  the  war, 
two  tows  were  build  to  carry  600  cars  each. 
They  ran  for  10  or  15  years  and  made  money, 
but  they  aren't  used  anymore.  Now.  piggy- 
back is  used." 

Indeed,  It  might  even  be  said  that  the 
barges  now  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  are  wlUlng  to  )oln  hands  with  the  rail- 
roads. For  Industry  not  located  on  the  river- 
banks,  a  combination  of  river  and  rail  trans- 
portation could  mean  the  lowest  transporta- 
tion rates  yet.  Most  bargemen  advocate  the 
development  of  such  a  system. 

So  far,  however,  the  railroads  have  built  a 
"Chinese  Wall"  around  themselves.  They  will 
not  develop  through  rates,  and  many  barge- 
men charge  that,  even  If  the  rails  can  co- 
ordinate a  shipment  with  the  barge  lines. 


they  stick  to  the  rails.  "I'm  glad  to  see  the 
railroads  trying  to  Improve  their  operations," 
says  Floyd  Blaske.  "But  one  chief  criticism 
of  them  Is  their  reluctance  to  Join  the  river 
transporters  to  develop  through  rates," 

If  they  needed  any  further  assurance  that 
the  tide  was  running  their  way.  the  bargemen 
could  find  It  on  one  of  the  principal  wnter- 
ways  of  Europe.  Of  all  the  great  rlver.^  that 
pass  through  the  Continent,  the  greatest 
.surely  must  be  the  Rhine,  and  the  Europeans 
always  have  pulled  their  barges  along  It.  Lai: 
year,  with  an  eye  oh  the  success  of  the 
Americans,  the  2.000-year-oId  European  in- 
dustry started  pushing  Its  barges  along  the 
Rhine. 

(September  18,  1940] 
Natio.sal  Transportation  Poljcy 
It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
transportation  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  and  impartial  regulation  of  all 
mode.s  of  tronsportation  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  so  administered  as  to 
recognize  and  preserve  the  inherent  advan- 
tages of  each;  to  promote  safe,  adequate,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  service  and  foster 
sound  economic  conditions  In  transport.itioa 
and  among  the  several  carriers;  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
reasonable  charges  for  transportation  serv- 
ices, without  unjust  discriminations,  uniiue 
preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or  de- 
structive competitive  practices;  to  cooperate 
with  the  several  States  and  the  duly  author- 
ized officials  thereof;  and  to  encourage  fair 
wages  and  equitable  working  conditions;  — 
all  to  the  end  of  developing,  coordinoiing, 
and  preserving  a  national  transportation  sys- 
tem by  water,  highway,  and  rail,  as  well  as 
other  means,  adequate  to  meet  the  need^ 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  ol  the 
Postal  Service,  and  of  the  national  defense 
All  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  enforced  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  the  above  declaration  of  poller 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Reference  is  made 
at  great  length  to  the  improvement  of 
the  twisting  Ohio  River  to  facilitate  the 
carriage  of  millions  of  tons  of  cargo 


ROCKY  RIVER  CO.  AND  MACY 
LAND   CORP. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  S.  1390,  a  private  claim 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocky  River  Co  and 
Macy  Land  Corp. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  1390i 
for  the  relief  of  Rocky  River  Co.  and 
Macy  Land  Corp.,  which  was.  on  paee  2. 
line  10,  strike  out  "shells:  Provided.  That 
no '  and  in.sert  "shells.  The  payment  of 
the  amount  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  conditioned  on  a  full  and  final  release 
executed  by  the  said  Rocky  River  Com- 
pany and  the  Macy  Land  Coi-poratlon 
forever  releasing  tlie  United  States  a 
to  any  claims  by  tiie  said  Rocky  River 
Company  and  the  said  Macy  Land  Cor- 
poration or  their  transferees  or  assims. 
based  upon  the  condition  of  the  lands 
referred  to  in  this  Act  or  upon  any  ord- 
nance material  remaining  in  that  land, 
or  damage  or  injurj-  therefrom,  and  the 
release  shall  further  provide  that  the 
Rocky  River  Company  and  Macy  Land 
Corporation  further  agree  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  the  amount  provided  in 
this  Act  that  they  will  assume  all  liability 
for  ^ury  or  damage  which  may  result 
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from  any  ordnance  material  remaining 
in  said  land  and  will  indemnify  and  hold 
harmless  the  United  Slates  lor  any 
claims  asserted  by  reason  of  injury  or 
damage  caused  by  such  ordnance  ma- 
terial.   No". 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
biU,  OS  amended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  agreeable  to  the  sponsor  of 
Ibis  legislation  and  also  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
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MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  S.  1198,  a  private  claim 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harley  Brewer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
ioi-e  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1198)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harley 
Brewer  which  v.'ere.  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Trea«ury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  84.500  to  the  estate  of 
ilarley  Brewer,  deceased.  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  decedent  against 
the  United  States  for  compensatloa  author- 
ized to  be  paid  to  him  by  Private  Law  88- 
380,  approved  October  14,  1964,  but  which 
viis  not  so  paid  to  the  said  Harley  Brewer 
b?  reason  of  his  death  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  said  private  law;  Provided,  That  tio 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
itiall  be  pold  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
my  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rrndered  In  connection  with  this  claim  and 
tne  ."iame  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  stim 
not  exceeding  «1 ,000. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  lor  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Harley 
Brewer,  deceased." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  Eigreeable  to  the  sponsor  of 
this  legislation  and  also  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ijuestlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


OH  WHA  J  A    (PENNY  KORLEEN 
DOUGHTY) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
^^  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
"e  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  S.  402 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  is.  402 1  for 
the  relief  of  Oh  Wha  Ja  (Penny  Korleen 
Doughty  1.  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
ifter  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

"Hiat,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
'2)   and  205  of  the   Immigration   and  Na- 


tionality Act,  Oh  Wha  Ja  (Penny  Korleen 
Doughty)  sliall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Doughty,  citizens  of  the  CTnlted 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24,  1965,  the  Senate  passed  S.  402, 
to  enable  the  22-year-old  beneficiary 
adopted  by  U.S.  citizens  to  qualify  for 
nonquota  status  as  an  eligible  orphan. 

On  August  17,  1965.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  402,  with  an 
amendment  to  grant  the  beneficiary  sec- 
ond preference  status  as  the  natural- 
born  alien  daughter  of  U.S.  citizens. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

BRINGS  GREAT  SOCIETY  TO  LO- 
CAL COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has 
become  a  great  spokesman  of  the  Great 
Society  and  the  programs  of  this  admin- 
istration. In  his  speech  at  the  Virginia 
Municipal  League  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
last  Tuesday.  September  14.  1965,  Vice 
President  Humphrey  outlined  the  oppor- 
tunities, cliallengcs  arid  potentials  of  our 
local  communities  to  become  the  leading 
part  in  the  Great  Society, 

Mr.  President,  as  a  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  inspirational  speakers  in  pol- 
itics today,  and  a  man  who  personifies  a 
dynamic  government  by  his  own  personal 
characteristics,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  fine  speech  delivered  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Vice   Prestoent   Hitbert  Hum- 

PHRET.     VmoINlA     MUNICIP.AL     LEAGOE,     VIB- 

oiNtA  Beach.  Va..  September   14,  1965 

I  am  pleased  to  be  your  guest  at  your  60th 
annual  meeting  today. 

Several  months  ago  the  President  asked 
me  to  act  as  his  liaison  with  officials  of  local 
government.  As  a  former  mayor — one  who 
knows  local  government  first-hand — I  wel- 
comed that  assignment.  Because  I  know 
how  distant  ond  remote  Washington  can 
seem  to  the  man  with  local  responsibility.  I 
have  been  trying,  in  these  months,  to  make 
Washington  less  distant,  less  remote,  more 
able  to  help. 

Virginia  has  a  national  reputation  for  good 
municipal  government.  The  city  manager 
form  of  government  was  born  In  Virginia  In 
1908.  Today  your  excellent  training  pro- 
grams In  municipal  administration  are  being 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

You  have  recognized  the  great  opportu- 
nitles.  the  great  challenges,  the  great  poten- 
tials today  for  creative  local  government. 

This  administration  is  pledged  to  the  goal 
of  a  Great  Society — a  society  of  opportunity. 

This  administration  and  the  Congress  are 
launching  creative  new  programs  toward  that 
opportunity. 

But  the  future  of  our  Nation  lies  not  only 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  the  legis- 


lative branch,     it  Ues  In  our  heartland — In 
individual  American  communities. 

The  Great  Society  will  be  an  America  made 
up  of  thousands  of  great  communities.  It 
will  be  an  America  built  where  you  serve. 

It  Is  your  communities  tliat  will  have  good 
schools  or  bad  ones. 

It  Is  your  communities  that  will  have  de- 
cent homes  or  slums. 

It  Is  your  communities  that  will  have  ra- 
cial harmony  or  racial  antagonism. 

It  Is  your  communities  that  will  either 
wage  intelligent,  coordinated  drives  on  the 
causes  of  poverty — or  will  Ignore  this  social 
cancer. 

My  20  years  In  political  life — from  mayor 
to  Vice  President — have  taught  me  what  I 
only  vaguely  understood  when  I  was  a  po- 
litical science  teacher;  That  the  key  to  suc- 
cess of  great  national  programs  la  local  Im- 
plementation and  imaginative  leadership. 

My  experience  In  public  life  has  also  taught 
me  that  we  cannot  blame  our  problems  on 
some  other  level  of  government.  There  are 
too  many  manufactured  antagonisms  be- 
tween the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels — 
antagonisms  too  often  manufactnred  to  es- 
cape responsibility  at  home  base. 

No  greater  opportunity  faces  all  of  us  to- 
day than  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
economic  and  social  structures  of  our  com- 
munities, of  our  Nation. 

We  are  moving  ahead  In  seizing  that  op- 
portunity. We  are  Investing  In  both  the  ma- 
terial and  human  resources  of  this  Nation. 

Our  goal  is  nothing  less  than  this :  To  give 
each  American  citizen,  and  each  American 
community,  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
and  share  In  our  American  progress 

We  can  do  nothing  less.  For  we  must 
build  a  stronger  and  better, America — a  coun- 
try running  on  all  its  cylinders — to  meet  the 
change  and  challenge  of  the  years  ahead. 

There  Is  one  change  we  all  know  about: 
The  change  of  our  country  from  a  rural  na- 
tion to  an  urban  nation. 

It  was  only  45  years  ago  that  people  in 
American  cities  first  began  to  outnumber 
people  on  our  farms. 

But  by  1970,  we  can  expect  that  three- 
fourths  of  our  people  will  be  living  In  towns, 
cities,  and  suburbs,  compared  to  70  percent 
In  I960.  At  the  end  of  1964.  two-thirds  of 
our  population  lived  in  219  such  areas,  an 
Increase  from  59  percent  In  1950.  By  1980 
that  proportion  will  Increase  to  three-fourths 
and  by  the  year  2000  to  four-fifths. 

This  growth  has  Imposed  new  and  unprece- 
dented burdens  on  local  government  for 
schools,  housing,  streets,  and  highways,  com- 
mercial expansion,  transit,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Today  there  are  over  9  million  American 
homes  which  should  not  be  lived  In,  but  are. 
Pour  million  of  those  homes  have  no  running 
water  or  plumbing. 

There  is  congestion  In  our  cities  which 
cause  a  man  to  take  more  time  to  get  to  and 
from  work  than  It  does  for  an  astronaut  to 
orbit  the  earth. 

There  are  water  shortages. 

There  are  millions  of  children  who  will, 
without  a  doubt,  be  on  the  welfare  rolls  a 
few  years  hence  If  something  Isn't  done. 
One  out  of  every  three  children  now  In  fifth 
grade  will  not  finish  high  school.  If  the  pres- 
ent dropout  rate  continues. 

There  Is  a  general  shortage  of  clean,  fresh 
air — of  open  space — of  park  land — of  the 
things  that  make  life  livable 

No  single  community  In  this  age  of  change 
can  meet  these  demands  alone  and  without 
help.  That  Is  why  there  are  more  than  15 
major  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  local 
governments.  In  fiscal  1965  there  will  be 
a  total  of  S11.4  billion  in  Federal  aid  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  units.  Of  that 
amount,  the  Federal  Government  is  pacing 
81.4  billion  to  our  91.186  local  units. 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is   usurping  the   power   and   province 
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ol  State  and  local  governments — that  the 
Federal  Government  is  growing  too  large,  I 
point  to  !i  few  salient  facta: 

State  and  local  shore  of  all  Government 
revenues  has  tncreused  mort  than  50  percent 
In  the  last  20  j'ears.  At  the  same  time,  Stat-e 
and  local  spending  have  increased  more  than 
200  percent. 

Tills  year.  State  and  local  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  will  exceed  those  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  for  the  flrst  time  since 
laao. 

The  Federal  debt  has  Increased  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  In  the  last  20  years:  State 
oad  local  debt  has  Increased  420  percent 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  number  of  Federal 
civilian  employees  has  Incrcised  by  100.000 — 
that  is.  about  4  percent.  State  and  local 
government  employees  have  Increased  by 
3.7  million— an  Increase  of  over  200  percent. 

No,  the  Federal  Government  is  not  swal- 
lowing Slate  and  local  government.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  case  to  be  made  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  done  enough. 

All  governments — Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal— must  act  as  partners  in  solving  the 
complex  problems  facing  the  city. 

No,  good  fences  do  not  moke  good  nelgh- 
bara  when  those  fences  are  built  between 
people  who  must  work  together  to  get  a  Job 
done. 

This  administration  Is  taking  active  steps 
to  help  cities.  In  this  legislative  session 
alone,  the  American  Congress  has  passed 
hbtorlc  laws  to  provide  that  help,  to  pro- 
vide lower-cost  housing,  to  create  more  Jobs. 
to  strengthen  the  local  tax  base,  to  provide 
better  sharing  of  costs,  to  reduce  crime,  to 
Improve  health  conditions,  to  stop  dlscrlml- 
Ditlon,  and  to  give  the  American  city  a  voice 
at  the  highest  levels  of  Government  through 
a  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Wc  will  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  prob- 
lems of  oiu-  neighbors. 

We  will  not  try  to  pay  for  needed  services 
at  one  level  of  government  alone — be  It  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  government. 

We  will  work  together  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  and  provide  opportimlty  for 

3B. 

Our  American  economy  Is  prosperous  and 
expanding.  We  look  forward  to  a  trillion- 
dollar  economy  In  10  years'  time. 

We  have  the  means,  we  have  the  energy, 
we  have  the  will — we  have  the  leadership  to 
meet  change  and  make  It  our  ally,  not  our 
enemy     We  can  achieve  a  Great  Society. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  building  of  that 
Great  Society  will  depend  on  the  building 
of  great  communities. 

And  These  communities  in  turn,  must  be 
built  by  great  people — people  of  tolerance, 
compassion  and  understanding;  people  of 
education  and  good  health;  people  seeking 
and  usi.Tg  opportunity;  people  of  hope  and 
confidence;  people  who  have  faith  In  them- 
selves, their  country  and  the  future. 

President  Johnson  has  made  his  commit- 
ment to  this  task.  I  Join  him  In  that  com- 
mitment.   We  :i5k  your  help. 


COMMENDATION*  FOR   AIR  RESCXre 

SERVICE       DETACHMENT       4       AT 
PAINE  FIELD 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Don- 
ald F.  Jennings,  sheriff  of  Snohomish 
County.  Wash.,  has  pro\'ided  me  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Zuckert  on  August  16 
concerning  the  excellent  cooperation  the 
people  of  Snohomish  County  have  re- 
ceived from  Air  Force  personnel  stationed 
at  Paine  FMeld  there.  He  particularly 
praises  the  work  of  a  helicopter  unit  at 
Paine  Field,  citing  many  instances  where 
the  men  of  this  unit  have  risked  their 


own  lives  in  saving  others.  Sheriff  Jen- 
nings also  provided  copies  of  this  letter 
to  Senator  Macnuson  and  Representa- 
tive Meeds,  and  they  join  me  in  stating 
our  apprsciation  to  the  men  of  Air 
Rescue  Service  Detachment  4  at  Paine 
Field.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
Sheriff  Jennings'  letter  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Snohomish  Cocntt,  Wash., 

August  16.  1SS5. 
EtJCESs  Zuckert, 
Secretary  o/  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir  In  the  latter  part  of  1962. 
Snohomish  County  received  the  first  of  a 
continuing  installment  gift.  This  gift  has 
been  impossible  to  assay  as  It  consists  of  total 
devotion  to  duty  and  beyond  duty,  and  a 
total  devotion  to  the  community  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  of  a  group  of  uni- 
formed men  of  the  OS.  Air  Force.  The  num- 
ber of  times  various  members  of  the  group 
risked  their  lives  In  attempting  to  alleviate 
suiferlng  and  preserve  the  lives  of  others 
during  the  time  between  1962  and  this  writ- 
ing has  never  been  fully  recorded,  but  the 
records  and  flies  of  this  office  and  available 
news  sources  furnishes  sufficient  Information 
from  which  to  understand  something  of  the 
deep  gratitude  we  feel  toward  Air  Rescue 
Service  Detachment  4,  Western  Air  Rescue 
Center,  Palue  Air  Force  Base.  Paine  Field. 
Wash. 

Capt.  Robert  McDougal.  Capt.  Karl  G. 
King.  Capt.  Ronald  L.  Bachman.  Ist  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Austin  in.  M  Ssrt.  Thomas  A,  Sternad. 
T.  Sgt.  James  Johnson,  A,'l  James  M.  Bren- 
nan.  A  2  Eugene  H.  Doucett.  A  '3  James 
W.  Smith,  and  A/3  PhlUlp  W.  Mlttel- 
Btaedt.  were  the  men  we  have  come  to  know 
BO  well  and  so  favorably.  Unfortunately 
during  this  period  some  other  friendly  and 
helpful  crew  members  who  worked  with  us 
went  to  new  assignments  before  we  had  any 
record  of  them. 

Besides  the  deep  gratitude  we  feel  for  the 
service  to  the  community  by  these  men.  we 
of  this  Department  have  benefited  enor-- 
mously  from  their  assistance.  On  many, 
many  assignments,  their  efforts  have  made 
our  duties  easier,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
were  certainly  the  difference  between  failure 
and  success  when  the  penalty  for  failure  was 
death. 

Our  privilege  of  working  with  these  men 
In  common  contmunlty  eiforts  has  served  to 
increase  our  respect  for  our  National  Gov- 
ernment and  those  who  serve  as  national 
leaders.  The  care  In  selection  and  the  in- 
tensity of  training  and  the  community 
orientation  which  this  group  so  exemplifies 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  elected  servants. 

Details  of  the  many  rescue  efforts  during 
which  the  detachment  4  personnel  gave  as- 
sistance fill  a  cubic  foot  of  our  records,  equal 
to  several  voliunes  of  print.  It  Is  Imprac- 
tical to  attempt  to  describe  every  incidmt 
and  the  dangers  encountered  and  surmount- 
ed. However.  I  think  It  might  be  useful  to 
describe  generally  the  terrain  and  the  types 
of  involvement. 

Snohomish  County  Is  approximately  2.200 
miles  In  area,  with  a  western  coastal  area 
on  Ptiget  Sound  and  an  eastern  area  extend- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  Cascades  and  In- 
cluding great  stretches  of  national  forest  di- 
vided by  numerous  high  peaks  and  rocky 
escarpments.  The  Cascades  receive  the  very 
considerable  rainfall  generated  In  the  neigh- 
boring Pacific  so  that  our  county  must  carry 
the  runoff  In  Its  two  principal  river  sys- 
tems, the  Skykomlsh-Snohomlsh  and  the 
Stlllaguamlsh.  and  the  numerous  small  con- 
tributing rivers.  All  of  the  rivers  are  sub- 
ject to  flooding.    The  abundance  of  water 


and  natural  barriers  have  also  created  m&ay 
lakes. 

A  characteristic  of  all  of  our  rivers  u  u 
very  rapid  current.  This  naturally  foUovi 
from  the  rather  short  distance  of  roughi? 
50  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  8,000-  to 
10,000-foot  Cascades  to  the  sea. 

The  abundance  of  water  and  Its  rapid  run- 
off together  have  created  a  mountain  con- 
dition of  heavy  forest  blanket  and  deep 
stream  erosion.  Very  little  of  the  higt 
mountain  area  can  be  fairly  described  a* 
hospitable  to  'copters.  The  Pacific  provides 
us  with  fairly  brisk  winds,  and  the  niour.- 
talns  have  their  own  vigorous  thermul  cur- 
rents. 

Snohomish  County  has  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation itself  of  some  232.000  people,  btii 
lies  Immediately  adjacent  to  King  Coumj 
with  over  a  million.  The  terrain  oi  the 
county  constitutes  a  first-class  tourist  and 
vacationer  attraction,  so  that  the  number 
of  people  stumbling  about  on  the  averagf 
weekend  Is  astounding.  Even  e.xperienci'c 
mountaineers  find  It  extraordinarily  easy  m 
slip  and  slide  on  our  well-greased  slopes  into 
almost  Inconceivable  positions  of  danger 
usually  damaging  their  skeletol  struoturcb 
so  as  to  interfere  with  easy  walking. 

In  extricating  these  folk  we  have  swn 
our  friends  from  Paine  Field  maneuver  tliou- 
machines  Just  a  yard  or  two  over  the  riven 
and  lakes,  between  the  trees,  under  ana 
around  our  telephone  and  electric  wires, 
Into  and  out  of  tiny  canyons — one  of  which 
they  actually  had  to  back  out  of  for  lack  ol 
any  other  possible  escape — within  Inches  o! 
rocky  cliffs  and  pinnacles,  and  out  over  our 
very  wet  ocean.  Many,  many  of  these  ma- 
neuvers were  accomplished  In  high  wina. 
cloud,  fog.  mist,  falling  light,  or  heavy  rata 
and  frequently  a  combination  of  these. 

We  have  added,  as  exhibits,  some  pictures 
and  some  news  stories  Illustrating  and  ex- 
plaining a  small  part  of  their  work  as  we 
have  known  It.  I  am  sending  you  this  letter 
and  material  so  that  there  will  be  some  rec- 
ord of  their  achievements  other  than  our 
own  files,  ifoat  of  the  men  named  here  are 
transferrlijg  to  new  stations  In  the  next 
week  or  two  so  that  the  time  seems  appro- 
priate to  note  their  records  while  here. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  and  Its  enclosures  Is 
being  sent  to  our  two  Senators  and  our 
Congressman  These  men,  of  course,  ire 
fully  aware  of  the  contributions  given  bt 
detachment  4  and  I  believe  they  would  lie 
willing  to  couflnn  the  facts  as  I  have  pre- 
sented them. 

Respectfully. 

Donald  F.  Jennings, 

Sherif. 


DRAFT  EMPHASIZES  NEED  FOR 
NEW  GI  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  stark  realities  of  existence  in  our 
world  today  point  to  an  extended  period 
of  American  military  preparedneK 
With  the  constant  increase  in  politica'. 
tensions  throuehout  the  world  and  with 
the  consequent  addition  of  responsibility 
upon  the  shoulders  of  our  Armed  Forces 
personnel  the  need  for  educational  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  cold  war  vet- 
erans is  magnified.  We  are  calling  27.400 
men  for  the  month  of  September  1965, 
and  33.600  men  for  the  month  of  October 
1965,  through  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. If  we  call  these  young  men  from 
home  and  school  to  flght  for  and  defeno 
American  freedom  we  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
tend them  an  opportimlty  to  begin  again 
on  their  journey  to  Intellectual  and  tech- 
nical attainment  when  they  return  from 
service. 


September  17,  1965 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edgar  F.  Pe- 
terson, of  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  dated  Sep- 
tember 10. 1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SSPTEMBER   10.    1065. 

Hon.  Ralph  YAasoBoncK. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waf.ni'igton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Yarborouch:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
gard to  educational  aid  for  cold  war  veterans 
after  February  1.  1955.  Since  I  am  a  cold 
w.ir  veteran.  I  feel  that  the  passage  of  an 
educational  aid  bill  would  be  of  great  help  to 
m!!  and  other  veterans  in  obtaining  a  better 
education. 

X  am  one  of  many  cold  war  veterans  who 
sfrvt'd  during  the  Lebanon  crisis.  I  was 
drafted  from  my  science  teaching  Job.  but  I 
u-tis  happy  to  serve  ray  cotmtry  as  were  other 
cold  war  veterans  During  this  time,  my 
chjinces  to  continue  my  education  were  hln- 
dfred  as  It  was  for  many  other  veterans. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  best  ways  the  Govern- 
ment can  help  the  people  of  the  United  states 
U  by  providing  for  better  educated  citizens. 
The  expense  Involved  will  be  paid  back  In  a 
few  years  through  more  Income  tax  revenue. 
I  feel  that  many  of  the  billions  being  spent 
for  foreign  aid  could  be  spent  for  the  improv- 
ing of  our  own  country. 

Since  I  have  been  reading  the  controversial 
issues  on  this  educational  a^  bill,  1  would 
like  to  drop  this  letter  to  you  In  stjpport  of 
the  educational  aid  bill  for  cold  war  veterans 
since  1955.  I  will  greatly  appreciate  your 
continued  support  of  this  bill,  and  I'm  sure 
other  cold  war  veterans  will  .ipprcclate  your 
support  of  this  bill. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edgar  f.  Peterson. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  REMARKS 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
wke  and  eloquent  statement  to  scholars 
of  80  nations  attending  the  bicentennial 
celebration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion President  Johnson  developed  the 
theme,  in  his  words,  that  "history  is 
made  by  man  and  the  ideas  of  men." 

Tlie  President  pointed  out  that  educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  both  of  our  hopes 
for  a  Great  Society  in  America  and  for 
the  enrichment  of  life  throughout  the 
world.  Learning,  .<«id  the  President,  "Is 
basic  to  our  hopes  for  America.  It  is  the 
taproot  which  gives  sustaining  life  to  all 
our  purposes."  This  Nation's  dream  of 
a  Great  Society,  he  added,  "is  not  ju.st  an 
.American  dieam.  All  are  welcome  to 
-':i.'i e  In  it.  All  are  Invited  to  contribute 
to  it." 

In  his  remarks  President  Johnson  de- 
velops the  theme  that  education  Is  the 
key  to  programs  for  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  our  own  people,  to  our  hopes 
for  world  peace,  and  to  hopes  for  a  better 
life  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  world  who  live  in  desperate 
poverty. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind, 
President  Johnson  has  directed  a  special 
task  force  to  recommend  a  plan  of  world- 
'^Ide  educational  endeavor.  Ha\ins  ac- 
compILshed  more  for  education  within 
the  United  States  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. President  Johnson  is  now  direct- 
ing his  thoughts  and  his  energies  to  the 
needs  of  International  education.  This 
Is  Indeed  a  most  happy  development,  and 


one   for   which   the  President   is   to   be 
highly  commended, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Johnson's  remarks  to 
the  international  gathering  of  scholars 
attending  the  Smithsonian  bicentennial 
celebration  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Distinguished  scholars  from  80  nations, 
amid  this  pomp  and  pageantry  we  have 
gathered  to  celebrate  a  man  about  whom  we 
know  very  little  but  to  whom  we  owe  very 
much.  James  Smlthson  was  a  scientist  who 
achieved  no  great  distinction.  He  was  an 
Englishman  who  never  visited  the  United 
States.  He  never  even  expressed  a  desire  to 
do  so. 

But  this  man  became  our  Nation's  first 
great  benefactor.  He  gave  his  entire  fortune 
to  estabhr.h  this  Institution  which  would 
serve  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  men." 

He  had  a  vision  which  lifted  him  ahead  of 
his  time — or  ot  least  of  some  politicians  of 
his  time.  One  Illustrious  U.S  Senator  argued 
that  It  was  "beneath  the  dignity  of  the  coun- 
try to  accept  such  gifts  f  rom  foreigners." 
Congress  debated  8  long  years  before  deciding 
to  recelx'e  Smlthson 's  bequest. 

Yet  James  Smlthson's  life  and  legacy 
brouq:ht  meaning  to  three  Ideas  more  power- 
ful than  anyone  at  tiiat  time  ever  dreomed 

The  first  idea  was  that  learning  respects 
no  geographic  boundnries.  The  Ii-.stltution 
bearing  his  name  became  the  very  first  agency 
in  the  United  States  to  promote  scientific 
and  scholnrly  exchange  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  second  idea  was  that  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  private  enterprise  can 
serve  the  greater  good  of  both.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  started  a  new  kind  of  ven- 
ture in  this  country,  chartered  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, maintained  by  both  public  funds  and 
private  contributions.  It  inspired  a  relation- 
ship which  has  grown  and  flowered  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways. 

Finally,  the  Institution  financed  by  Smith- 
son  breathed  life  In  the  idea  that  the  growth 
and  spread  of  learning  must  be  the  flrst  work 
of  a  nation  that  seeks  to  be  free. 

These  Ideas  have  not  always  gained  easy 
acceptance  among  those  employed  In  my  line 
of  work.  The  Government  official  must  cope 
with  the  dally  disorder  he  finds  In  the  world 
around  him. 

But  today,  the  official,  the  scholar  and  the 
scientist  cannot  settle  for  limited  objectives. 
We  must  pursue  knowledge  no  matter  what 
the  consequences.  We  must  value  the  tried 
less  than  the  true. 

To  split  the  atom,  to  launch  the  rocket,  to 
explore  the  Innermost  mysteries  and  the 
outermost  reaches  of  the  universe — these  are 
your  God-gl^'en  chores.  Even  when  you  risk 
brlnplng  fresh  disorder  to  the  politics  of  men 
and  nittions,  these  explorations  must  go  on. 

The  men  who  founded  our  country  were 
passionate  believers  In  the  revolutionary 
power  of  Ideas. 

They  knew  that  once  a  nation  commits 
Itself  to  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, the  real  revolution  begins.  It  can 
never  be  stopped. 

In  my  own  life.  I  have  had  cause  again  and 
again  to  bless  the  chance  events  which 
started  me  as  a  teacher.  In  our  country  and 
In  our  time  we  have  recognized,  with  new 
passion,  that  learning  Is  basic  to  our  hopes 
for  America.  It  Is  the  taproot  which  gives 
sustaining  life  to  all  our  purposes.  What- 
ever we  seek  to  do^to  wage  the  war  on 
poverty,  set  new  goals  for  health  and  happl-— 
ness.  curb  crime,  and  bring  beauty  to  our 
cities  and  countryside — all  these  and  more 
depend  on  education. 

But  the  legacy  we  Inherit  from  James 
Smlthson  cannot  be  limited  to  these  shores. 


He  called  for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men— not  Just  Americans, 
not  Just  Anglo-Saxons,  not  Just  the  citizens 
of  the  Western  World,  but  all  men  every- 
where. 

The  world  we  face  on  his  bicentennial  an- 
niversary makes  that  mandate  more  urgent 
than  It  ever  was.  For  we  know  tod.iy  that 
certain  truths  are  self-evident  in  every  na- 
tion on  this  earth ; 

That  ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our 
lasting  prospects  for  pence. 

Tliat  the  conduct  of  cur  foreign  policy  will 
advance  no  faster  than  the  curriculum  of 
oiu:  classrooms 

That  the  knowledge  of  our  citizens  Is  the 
one  treasure  which  grows  only  when  It  Is 
shared. 

It  would  profit  us  little  to  Umlt  the  world's 
exchange  to  those  who  can  afford  It.  We 
must  extend  the  treasure  to  those  lands  where 
learning  Is  still  a  luxtiry  for  the  few. 

Today,  more  than  700  million  adults— 4  out 
of  10  of  the  world's  population — dwell  In 
darkness  where  they  cannot  read  or  write. 
Almost  half  the  nations  of  this  globe  suffer 
from  Illiteracy  among  half  or  more  of  their 
people.  Unless  the  world  can  find  a  wav  to 
extend  the  light,  the  force  of  that  darkiiess 
may  engull  us  all. 

For  our  part,  this  Oovernment  and  this 
Nation  Is  prepared  to  Join  In  finding  the  way. 
During  recent  years  wt  have  made  many 
hopeful  beginnings.  But  we  can  and  we 
must  do  more.  That  is  why  I  have  directed 
a  special  task  force  within  my  administra- 
tion to  recommend  a  broad  and  long-range 
plan  of  worldwide  educational  endeavor.  I 
Intend  to  call  on  leading  educators  outside 
the  Government  to  Join  with  us. 

We  must  move  ahead  on  every  front  and  at 
every  level  of  learning.  We  can  support 
Secretary  Ripley's  dream  of  creating  a  cen- 
ter of  adv.\i.ced  study  here  at  the  Smith- 
sonian 50  that  great  scholars  from  every  na- 
tion will  come  and  collaborate.  At  a  more 
Junior  level,  we  can  promote  the  growth  of 
the  school-to-school  program  started  under 
Peace  Corps  auspices  so  that  our  children 
may  learn  about,  and  care  about,  each  other. 

We  mean  to  show  that  this  Nation's  dream 
of  a  Great  Society  does  not  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  It  Is  not  Just  an  American  dream. 
All  are  welcome  to  share  In  it.  All  are  In- 
vited to  contribute  to  it. 

Together  we  must  embark  on  a  new  and 
noble  adventure: 

First,  to  assist  the  education  efforts  of  the 
developing  nations  and  the  developing 
regions. 

Second,  to  help  our  schools  and  universities 
increase  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
the  people  who  Inliablt  it. 

Third,  to  advance  the  exchange  of  students 
and  t*achcrs  who  travel  and  work  outside 
their  native  lands. 

Fotuth.  to  Increase  the  free  flow  of  books 
and  Ideas  and  art.  of  works  of  science  and 
Imagination. 

And.  fifth,  to  assemble  meetings  of  men 
and  women  from  every  discipline  and  every 
culture  to  ponder  the  common  problems  cf 
mankind. 

In  all  these  endeavors.  I  pledge  that  the 
United  States  will  play  Its  full  role. 

By  January.  I  Intend  to  present  such  a 
program  to  Congress. 

Despite  the  noise  of  dally  events,  history  Is 
made  by  men  and  the  Ideas  of  men.  We,  and 
only  we,  can  generate  growing  light  In  our 
universe,  or  we  can  allow  the  darkness  to 
gather. 

DeToquevllle  challenged  us  more  than  a 
century  ago:  "Men  cannot  remain  strangers 
to  each  other  or  be  Ignorant  of  what  Is  taking 
place  In  any  corner  of  the  globe."  We  must 
banish  the  strangeness  and  the  Ignorance. 

In  all  we  do  toward  one  another  we  must 
try,  and  try  again,  to  live  the  words  of  the 
prophet:  "I  shall  light  a  candle  of  under- 
standing In  thine  betu^  which  shall  not  be 
put  out." 
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THE    EAST-WEST   CENTER   ON    THE 
UNIVERSITY  OP  HAWAII  CAMPUS 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  600  students  from  25  countries  were 
enrolled  at  the  East- West  Center  on  the 
University  of  Hawaii  campus  in  Honolulu 
last  year. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  Fed- 
eral institution  which  was  established  to 
promote  better  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  East  and  West  Is  al- 
ready 5  years  old. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  published 
some  interesting  comments  on  the  devel- 
opment of  tlie  East-West  Center  in  a 
September  15  editorial  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

East-West  Center  at  5 

There  Is  ttie  theory  tliat  underdeveloped 
nations  c;in  reach  a  point  after  Initial  years 
jf  struggle.  Inexperience,  and  building  when 
thoir  economy  takes  hold  and  starts  generat- 
ing Its  own  growth  This  It  called  "the  taUo- 
off  Etage"  of  development 

And  so  It  might  be  with  the  Ea.st-West 
Center  3  years  after  its  Brst  student  grantee 
arrived  on  the  University  of  Hawaii  campus, 

Nobody  wlio  has  followed  the  Centers 
growth  would  pretend  these  Initial  years  have 
been  either  easy  or  uncontroverslal. 

Loolcing  back.  It  might  have  been  nolve  to 
e.vpect  otherwise,  Just  as  it  would  be  naive 
to  expect  the  world  s  new  nations  to  emerge 
with  fully  matured  development. 

The  East-West  Center  Is  a  unique  experl- 
iiiMit.  not  only  m  International  relations  but 
ilso  In  American  education.  It  Is  the  first 
.such  Federally  sponsored  Institution  for 
^-ivllians. 

Furthermore,  It  was  founded  as  Hawaii  was 
beginning  to  move  Into  an  era  of  sweeping 
change. 

The  Jet  age  and  statehood  had  Just  ar- 
rived with  ft  dramatic  rush.  There  has  been 
ferment  and  turnover  since  In  the  Cnlver- 
iilty  of  Hawaii  Itself  as  It  started  to  move  Into 
its  own  take  off  stage  toward  becoming  a 
first-class  Institution  with  a  deeper  luider- 
standlng  of  Asia. 

Yet.  if  the  Center  has  admittedly  disap- 
pointed some  In  its  Initial  development,  it 
vLTould  be  a  mistake  not  to  acknowledge  Its 
early  accomplishments. 

Its  student  program  has  grown  from  99 
students  from  14  countries  In  that  Brst  fall 
semester  of  I960  to  over  800  from  25  countries 
last  year. 

Its  technical  training  program — providing 
spe«:ial  practical  courses  In  such  fields  as  ag- 
riculture, printing,  public  health,  and  radio 
broadcasting— has  served  another  1,000 
grantees. 

The  third  major  division,  the  Institute  of 
Advanced  Projects,  has  provided  grants  and 
facilities  for  133  Asian  and  American  senior 
scholars  to  do  research  and  write  on  inter- 
national problems. 

In  addition,  the  institute  has  sponsored  a 
series  of  important  International  develop- 
ment seminars  which  have  brought  dozens 
of  East-West  experts  together  for  discussions 
of  major  problems. 

Along  the  way.  the  Center  and  the  uni- 
versity have  worked  out  a  relationship  based 
oa  practical  experience  and  better  under- 
standing. In  this,  some  feel  it  was  a  blessing 
as  well  as  a^personal  burden  that  university 
President  Thomas  Hamilton  was  forced  by 
circumstances  to  spend  over  a  year  as  the 
Center's  acting  chancellor. 

If  the  Center  has  yet  to  achieve  major 
world  Btattire,  there  la  the  balancing  thought 


that  educational  Institutions,  unlike  movie 
or  recording  stars,  are  best  Inclined  to  build 
their  Image  In  a  slower,  more  solid  form. 

And  there  Is  also  the  fact  that  increasing 
numbers  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  students 
have  received  degrees  and  gone  back  with 
generally  favorable  Inipresslona.  The  Center 
is  succeeding  In  its  major  function,  promot- 
ing better  East-West  understanding. 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  major 
improvements  and  the  real  potential  of  the 
Center  do  not  lie  ahead. 

We  now  have  the  basis  for  the  takeoff 
stage — improved  understanding  with  Wash- 
ington, smoother  relations  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  in  Howard  P.  Jones,  a  new  full-time 
chancellor  with  wide  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  Asia  and  Its  problems. 

This  makes  it  especially  fortunate  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Center's  dis- 
tinguished National  Boiird  of  Review  has 
becji  here  this  week  to  study  programs  and 
activities. 

This  group  Includes  the  Very  Reverend 
Liiurence  McOlnley,  former  president  of 
Fordham  University  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee;  Roy  Larsen,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  Time  maga- 
zine; Dr.  Hugh  Borton,  president  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  and  Hawaii's  .Dr,  Hung  Wo 
Chlng.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Aloha  Air- 
lines, 

Gov,  John  A,  Burns,  who  was  Instrumental 
In  the  founding  of  tlie  Center  and  Is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Review  Board,  Joined 
In  the  committee  sessions  here. 

Father  McOlnley  has  praised  the  Center's 
achievements  amid  difficulties  and  stressed 
its  high  potential. 

We  are  certain  his  committee  memlJers  are 
also  aware  of  continuing  problems;  these 
will  be  pointed  out  to  Center  ofBclale  and  to 
members  of  the  full  National  Review  Board 
meeting  m  January, 

Their  findings  and  their  perspective  are 
Important  as  the  Center  emerges  from  its 
first  difficult  years  and  into  a  period  In  his- 
tory when  the  East-West  understanding  and 
cooperation  It  seeks  may  well  become  the 
most  critical  need  in  our  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADLAI  STEVENSON 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President;, 
time  Is  allowing  us  to  better  assess  and 
appreciate  the  many  wonderful  con- 
tributions which  Adlal  Stevenson  made 
to  the  future  of  this  Nation  and  to  the 
progress  of  the  entire  world.  The  grief 
and  shock  of  his  death  Is  slowly  yielding 
to  a  deepening  appreciation  of  the  won- 
derful character  of  this  man.  the  con- 
science of  America,  and  the  manifold 
accomplishments  of  a  man  who  left  the 
world  in  a  better  condition  than  he  en- 
tered it.  due  maiinly  to  his  own  abilities 
and  convictions. 

As  a  tribute  to  his  passing,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  articles  from  the 
Progressive  magazine  of  August  1965, 
which  appear  on  pages  3  and  4.  being 
an  editorial  and  an  article  by  Don- 
ald Grant  as  well  as  a  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  Texas  Democratic 
Women's  State  Committee,  together  with 
the  authenticating  signatures,  and  the 
cover  letter  accompanying  it,  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

[From  Progressive  magazine.  Atigust  19651 

ADLAI    EWINO    STIVENSON 

More  than  any  political  leader  in  otir 
time.  Adlal  Stevenson  spoke  for  the  con- 
science of  America,    It  will  take  time  to  as- 


sess and  appreciate  the  most  Important 
things  that  Adlal  Stevenson  did  for  us  and 
said  to  us.  It  may  well  be  as  important  as 
life  and  death  for  civilization  as  we  know  it 
that  we  soon  grasp  and  act  upon  the  wisdom 
of  his  words,  and  honor  him  with  the  only 
memorial  commensurate  with  the  man — 
peace  oti  earth. 

In  1B56.  at  the  height  of  his  second  cam- 
paign for  President,  he  liad  the  courage  to 
propose  that  the  United  States  suspend  nu- 
clear testing.  He  was  excoriated  as  a 
dreamer — and  later  vindicated  by  an  Eisen- 
hower administration  that  suspended  test- 
ing; eventually,  he  was  vindicated  a  second 
time  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty  bannmg 
atomic  testing  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

Long  before  poverty  isecame  popular 
Stevenson  proposed  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  poverty;  and  he  spoke  up  for  civil 
rights  at  a  most  critical  place  and  time — 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  a  decade  ago, 

John  P.  Kennedy's  thinking  was  In  part 
reshaped  by  the  mind  of  Adlal  Stevenson 
Just  as  Stevenson  expanded  the  horizons  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  elected  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  to  Gover- 
nors' offices,  or  who  have  won  renown  in  halls 
of  learning  and  on  the  councils  of  diplomacy 

Viewed  In  its  entirety.  Stevenson's  public 
life  equals  that  of  any  public  man  In  Ameri- 
can history  for  courage,  lilgh  principle,  self- 
less commitment,  and  the  ability  to  conceive 
great  plans  for  the  betterment  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  all  humanity.  It  was  hJs  capac- 
ity to  create  new  Ideas  that  should  be  remem- 
bered most.  Those  who  Ignore  this  fact  and 
dwell  largely  upon  his  wit  and  eloquence  un- 
derstand neither  the  man  nor  what  he  was 
trying  to  do. 

Three  times — In  1952,  1958.  and  In  the 
vain  attempt  to  nominate  him  in  1960— the 
Progressive  supported  Adlal  Stevenson  for 
President,  It  was  not  that  we  agreed  with 
every  detail  of  his  program.  In  1952  the  edi- 
torial In  the  Progressive  announcing  Its  en- 
dorsement of  Stevenson  for  President  was  en- 
titled "Adlal.  Warts  and  All."  and  we  found 
a  number  of  wnrts.  Again  In  1956  cur  sup- 
port of  Stevenson  was  tempered  with  reser- 
vations, especially  on  some  of  his  views  on 
foreign  policy. 

But  there  was  a  quality  In  Adlal  Steven- 
son that  irresistibly  overcame  differences  in 
detail.  It  was  his  basic  approach  to  the  real 
and  ever-changing  problems  of  mankind,  on 
approach  eloquently  stated  by  Stevenson 
himself  In  a  memorable  address  In  1959: 

"An  examination  of  what  you  might  call 
our  collective  conscience  Is  to  my  mind  fur 
more  Impo.'TJint  than  particular  projects  or 
programs.  You  can  have  a  perfect  as.sem- 
bly  of  pieces  In  your  watch,  but  they  are 
worthless  If  the  mainspring  Is  broken," 

It  was  his  deep  and  noble  hiunlllty.  his 
recognition  of  the  need  for  constant  soul- 
searching,  and  his  willingness  to  adopt  fresh 
Ideas  on  the  basis  of  new-found  knowledge 
that  we  found  .so  appealing  in  Stevenson,  It 
was  thb!  depth  of  character  that  made 
Stevenson,  a  loser  In  national  elections,  a 
winner  In  the  more  vital  race  of  man  against 
his  own  destructive  nature, 

Stevenson's  two  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
Dwight  D  Elsenhower  were  tragic  for  Ibe 
country,  but  even  In  defeat  Stevenson  beeaa 
the  education  of  millions  of  his  (»uncrymen 
on  behalf  of  ideals  far  nobler  than  affluence 
and  armaments.  It  was  the  Stevensoniar. 
education  of  millions  of  voters  that  hilped 
maJce  the  election  of  John  P.  Kennedy  pos- 
sible, made  the  election  of  Barry  Gold'A.iter 
Impossible,  and  truly  laid  the  foundations  for 
what  Is  best  m  the  New  Frontier  and  tHe 
Great  Society 

We  believe  that  Lf  Adlal  Stevenson  had 
lived,  he  might  yet  have  performed  at  least 
one  more  great  service  to  peace.  He  mlpbt 
have  chosen — Lf  the  White  House  persisted  m 
widening  the  war  In  Vietnam — to  break  free. 
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ri?jTetfully.  from  the  restrlctlo.Ts  placed  upon 
tiini  as  the  administration's  ambassador  to 
:!i»  United  Nations.  He  might  have  resigned 
liLi  U  N.  post,  as  many  of  his  ndmlrers  across 
Liie  land  wanted  him  to  do.  Then,  as  a 
cifinber  of  the  loyal  oppoeltlon.  he  could 
Uaio  spoken  truth  to  power.  With  his  In- 
dependence regained,  his  Ideas  might  have 
j..quired  enough  weight  with  the  Wljlte 
House  to  require  It  to  modify  some  of  its 
perilous  and  fruitless  foreign  policies. 

It  was  cle.ar  that  Stevenson  was  deeply 
troubled  In  his  role  as  our  umbassridor  to  tlic 
nuited  Nations.  His  Inner  cosifilct  was  well 
known  to  his  close  friends.  He  dl.sagreed 
with  several  aspects  of  the  Johnson  admlnls- 
tr.i  lion's  foreign  policy — positions  he  w.as 
obliged  to  defend  before  the  world  commu- 
ultr  against  his  better  Judgment.  Accord- 
l.-.g  to  radio  correspondent  D.'jvld  Schoenbrun, 
Stevenson,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  told 
ro'.ing  timbassador  Averell  HarrUnan  that 
f  S  intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  a  massive  blunder  and  that  defense  of 
thut  policy  "took  several  years  off  my  life.  I 
c.niild  not  believe  In  some  of  the  things  I  had 
■-J  say."  Several  weeks  before  Steven.son's 
death.  James  A,  Wesclller,  In  the  New  York 
Post.  WTOte  of  Stevenson's  association  with 
the  Johnson  administration.  "Too  often 
Stevenson  is  reduced  to  the  role  of  debater 
Miher  than  creator."  In  a  waiin  note  to 
Weschler,  Stevenson  wryly  responded: 
•There  you  touch  the  nerve  with  precision" 
But  be  Etayed  on  because  he  felt  his  country 
needed  him. 

Certainly  the  world  Is  a  more  dangerous 
place  without  Adlal  Stevenjiou  But  his 
words  and  ideals  can  still  speak  to  us  1/  we 
lia'.e  the  wit  to  listen.  That  compaB«lonate 
and  brave  and  often  lonely  man  Is  gone  for- 
»er,  and  yet  his  hopes  f.jr,  and  belief  in,  the 
.lu.'nan  race  would  be  Justified  If  hi:  death 
Terc  to  begin  a  new  flowering  of  the  Amerl- 
Cin  conscience  and  a  new  dedication  to  peace 
and  the  betterment  of  our  brothers  every- 
vli?re. 

IProm  Progressive  magazine,   August    1985 1 

A  Walk  Wtth  S'Tevenson 

(By  Donald  Grant! 

I  Note. —Donald  Grant,  United  Nations 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, was  a  close  friend  and  cot^dant  of 
.^dlal  Stevenson.) 

tJNrrED  Nations, — ^Thls  Is  written  on  the 
day  that  Adlal  Ewlng  Stevenson  died. 

I  am  looking  down  the  street  where  I 
walked  with  him  so  recently.  That  was 
ifler  breakfast  at  his  apartment  In  the  Wal- 
ilorl  Towers.  I  scrambled  the  eggs;  typically, 
he  had  given  his  cook  time  off  for  some  rea- 
son of  personal  need.  There  were  dirty 
dishes  in  the  kitchen  sink.  His  driver  also 
was  off  for  the  day — It  was.  after  all.  a 
Saturday,  Hence  our  walk  to  the  building 
wliich  houses  the  US.  Mission  to  the  United 
.Nations.  Just  across  the  street  from  the 
Cnlted  Nations  Itself. 

After  he  left  me.  Stevenson— "Governor," 
«'s  called  him — was  going  to  write  the 
"Peech.  or  a  draft  of  the  speech  he  hoped 
would  be  delivered  by  President  Johnson  at 
ihe  San  Francisco  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  commemorating  the 
•■Qth  anniversary  of  the  world  organization 
Stevenson  helped  found. 

Walking  beside  me.  Stevenson's  step  was 
■  uU  at  bounce,  and  so  were  his  Ideas.  Our 
lirealcfaEt  talk  had  ranged  over  a  wide  variety 
01  subjects— the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
t-ons,  Vietnam,  the  Domimcan  Kepubllc. 
relations  with  Russia  and  with  China,  and 
"Oi-e.  As  we  walked  to  his  office  he  brought 
■^'1  this  Into  focus  on  a  single  suggestion. 

"I  have  been  thinking."  he  said,  "of  going 
•x  Moscow  myself,  to  see  If  something  could 
M  done  about  the  problem  of  communlca- 
J-jris  iietween  the  Soviet  Umon  and  the 
t-alted  States.     I  feel  I  have  good  relations 


with  |S.;3vlet  President  Anasios]  Mlkoyan 
and  I  do  believe  something  must  be  done," 
We  had  talked  at  breakfast  about  the  lack 
of  mearangful  discussion  between  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers,  Steveiison  was  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  peace  depended 
on  Improved  relations  iJetween  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  On  a  previous 
occasion  he  had  told  me  of  his  conversations 
with  President  Johnson  on  the  China  prob- 
lem. This,  of  course.  Included  Vietnam, 
Stevenson  feit  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  had  many  interests,  especially  m 
holding  China  within  Ixjunds  of  reason  until 
the  processes  of  time  and  maturity  could 
work  with  that  vast  countrv'.  now  so  Isolated, 
so  unrelated  to  the  general  system  of  collec- 
tive securlty, 

Thls  was  one  of  many  Items  of  unflnlshed 
business  with  Adlat  Stevenson  when  he  died, 
I  followed  Stevenson  to  San  Francisco, 
The  first  night  there,  the  night  before  Presl- 
dent  Johnson  spoke,  I  saw  Stevenson  at  the 
big  reception  given  all  the  delegates  He  was 
a  sobered  man.  his  face  twisted  with  an 
Inner  pain:  he  knew  then  that  President 
Johnson  had  rejected  his  suggestions  of  Ideas 
to  be  Included  In  the  Presidential  speech, 
and  he  told  me  !!0,  adding.  "MaylJe  there  will 
be  a  last-minute  change,"  There  wasn't 
any. 

Until  the  last  minute.  Stevenson  had 
hoped  Mr.  Johnson  would  give  some  real 
assurance  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  would  resume  normal  sessions  this 
fall,  that  the  Issue  of  voting  by  nations 
refusing  to  contribute  to  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations which  they  believed  were  Illegal  would 
not  be  raised.  Stevenson  had  never  been  In 
full  accord  with  the  American  policy  which 
threatened  the  voting  rights  of  two  great 
powers.  Russia  and  Prance,  and  hence  the 
futtire  of  the  whole  United  Nations.  It  was 
a  complex  Issue,  and  Stevenson  never 
thought  American  policy  wholly  wrong,  but 
he  was  not  one  to  kill  ales  vidth  sledge- 
hammers. 

The  world  organlzaOon,  Stevenson  thought, 
was  more  Important  than  legalistic  argu- 
ments. By  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
meeting.  In  any  event,  Stevenson,  along 
with  most  UJf.  diplomats,  believed  the  issue 
was  dead.  He  also  believed  it  would  give  the 
United  Nations  a  much  needed  stimulant  for 
the  President  to  make  an  appropriate  state- 
ment on  the  subject. 

So  far  as  I  could  Judge.  Stevenson  was  not 
bitter,  afterwards.  He  was  confident  the 
U.N.  Assembly,  anyway,  would  resume  normal 
sessions  this  fall.  If  he  knew  why  the  Presi- 
dent had  rejected  his  advice — that  Mr.  John- 
son Include  in  his  speech  reaffirmation  of 
American  support  for  collective  security  gen- 
erally.  and  of  UJI.  political  and  economic 
functions  in  particular — Stevenson  never 
told  me.  The  speech  given  by  the  President, 
though  containing  some  sentiments  appar- 
ently favorable  to  the  United  Nations,  was 
greeted  by  Stevenson's  diplomatic  colleagues, 
and  by  his  staff,  be  a  slap  in  the  face  for 
the  chief  U.S.  delegate. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Stevenson  was  to  one 
degree  or  another  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
"8hoot-flrst-and-talk-la: er"  style  of  Johnson- 
Ian  diplomacy.  Bombing  North  Vietnam, 
landing  the  Marines  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, bringing  Belgian  parachutists  Into 
the  Congo  In  American  planes  were  not  In 
the  Stevenson  manner.  Last  fall  he  carried. 
with  his  strong  recommendations  for  ap- 
proval, a  proposal  for  peace  talks  In  Vietnam 
from  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  to 
Pre-sident  Johnson,  who  promptly  rejected 
the  suggestion,  which  already  had  the  sup- 
port of  Ho  Chi  Minh  of  Hanoi.  After  the 
Dominican  landings.  Stevenson  urged  in  vain 
that  U.S.  Influence  be  used  to  return  Juan 
Bosch,  the  legally  elected  president,  to  power 
in  Santo  Domingo.  Johnson  remained  deal. 
Too  frequently.  Stevenson's  friends 
thought.  Johnson  did  not  consult  Stevenson 


until  after  decisions  were  made — ^and  too 
often  refused  to  accept  his  advice  when 
Stevenson  found  an  opportunity  to  give  it. 
Why.  then,  did  Stevenson  reject  the  advice 
of  friends  who  urged  him  to  resign? 

A  swift  answer  may  be  misleading.  No 
doubt  Stevenson's  own  personality  was  in- 
volved. He  was  not  a  simple  man.  nor  a  man 
free  from  doubts,  divisions,  and  possibly  un- 
realistic hopes.  He  was  an  eminently  rea- 
sonable man.  given  to  an  Inordinate  "faith, 
perhaps.  In  human  Intelligence.  If  one 
could  divest  the  word  of  a  tendency  toward 
cliche — as  alien  to  Stevetison  as  an  affront 
to  the  dignity  of  any  fellow  human  crea- 
ture— the  term  "good"  might  apply  as  well. 
Out  of  his  own  goodness,  he  found  It  Im- 
possible to  impute  "evil"  to  his  enemies, 
either  Inside  the  Johnson  administration  or 
elsewhere. 

His  function,  Stevenson  felt,  was  to  pull 
together  the  goodness  in  all  men.  the  yearn- 
ing for  peace,  for  Justice;  to  help  all  men 
to  achieve  the  good  life  his  brain  and  his 
heart  told  him  was  possible  for  mankind 
The  "revolution  of  rising  expectations"— a 
phrase  he  Invented — took  place  In  the  first 
instance  inside  Stevenson,  and  he  learned 
to  expect  much  of  his  fellow  man,  whether  a 
President  Johnson,  a  MIkovan — or.  I  think, 
a  Mao  Tse-tung.  » 

He  was  not  always  dlsappomied.  Out  of 
two  defeats  In  national  presidential  cam- 
paigns he  gained  the  respect  of  the  world. 
Hoping  to  be  President  Kennedy's  Secretary 
of  State,  he  settled  for  the  position  of  United 
Nations  Ambassador — only  to  find  that  he 
liad  pot  been  properly  Informed  about  the 
Invasion  of  Cuba  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
mistakenly  made  statements  about  American 
innocence  not  consistent  with  facts  later 
revealed.  He  did  not  resign  then.  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  he  was  able  to  play  a 
major,  though  largely  quiet,  role  in  avoid- 
ing nuclear  war. 

Later,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  surmounting 
of  that  crisis.  President  Kennedy  at  American 
University  announced  a  policy  for  the  United 
States  that  was  "Stevensonlan"  In  essence — 
moving  forward  toward  a  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  strengthening  American 
participation  In  the  United  Nations, 

Under  Johnson.  Stevenson  kept  hoping: 
There  are  many  roads  to  Damascus. 

There  also  are  various  kinds  of  Inunor- 
tality.  So  soon  after  his  death.  It  Is  Im- 
possible not  to  believe  that  Stevenson  has 
led  us  In  a  direction  we  can  follow  for  our- 
selves, now.    We  must  try. 

.\s.  I  was  w.-ltlng  this,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  a  very  hiunble  Indian — the 
personal  servant  of  a  diplomat  with  the  In- 
dian deleganon  at  the  United  Nations,  He 
iiad  served  Stevenson  at  receptions:  he  knew 
Stevenson  was  my  friend. 

"Is  It  true?"  asked  the  Indian.  And  when 
I  sadly  assured  him  It  was.  he  asked.  "Who 
will  help  us  keep  the  peace  from  now  on'>" 

Waixeb,  Tex., 
September  9,  ises. 
Hon,  Ralph  Yarboeodgh. 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Democratic  Women's  State  Committee. 
a  resolution  was  proposed  In  tribute  to  Adlal 
Stevenson. 
We  were  asked  to  .send  you  a  copy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MARGAacT  Reading. 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas  Adlal  Stevenson  brought  to  the 
world  of  politics  a  sense  of  truth,  of  slnceritv 
and  beauty  of  the  English  language.  These 
qualities  together  with  his  wit  and  under- 
sunding  furnished  an  effective  leadership. 
He  raised  us  all  to  a  greater  maturity  and 
gave  us  all  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 
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•Ainrpas  he  hclppd  m  the  fnrmnnon  of  the 
United  Nations  and  was  later  the  OS.  Am- 
biasador  t^  that  body.  Death  came  while 
on  a  United  Nations'  assignment.  He  died  In 
the  active  service  ot  his  country;  and 

Whereas  his  death  Is  a  great  loss  to  aU  of 
the  world,  but  his  greatness  will  be  lelt  for 
nyos  to  come:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Sesohcd.  That  the  Texas  Democratic 
Women's  State  Committee  pay  tribute  to  the 
Ufa  and  service  of  Adlal  Stevenson,  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It 
ibrtiicr  ,   ^. 

Seiolfed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  Be 
prapared  and  sent  to  the  United  Nations  and 
that  copies  be  prepared  for  members  of  his 
fumlly  :is  an  expression  of  symp;ithy  and 
in  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  Adlal 
Bwing  Stewenson. 

Marcahit    Re.uiinc. 
liu-iax  colliee. 


IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OF  AMER- 
ICA HONOR  ROLL  AWARD  TO  THE 
LEAGUE  or  WOMEN  VOTERS 
Mr.   .7ACKSON.     Mr.   President,   the 
Izaak  Walton  League   of  America  this 
week  prtsented  its  Honor  Roll  Award  to 
the  League  of   Women   Voters  lor  the 
leaaue's  work   in  con.servation.  outdoor 
recreation,  and  pollution  abatement. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  a  vol- 
unteer nonpartisan  organization  of  145,- 
000  persons  with  local  leagues  in  every 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  Icaaue  has  made  intelligent  stud- 
ies in  many  facets  of  our  Government, 
and  it  has  made  extremely  helpful  con- 
tributions in  the  area  of  interest  in  -Khich 
it  is  honored  Ly  the  Izaak  Walton 
League. 

I  feel  particular  pride  in  this  latest 
recomniion,  in  that  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  is  a 
colistitueiit  of  mine.  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stu- 
art, of  Spokane.  Wash.  She  is  providing 
this  organization  with  most  able  leader- 
ship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  press  release  issued  by 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  on 
tlie  occasion  of  this  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  September  19. — The  Lcnerue 
nf  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  was 
ci!»U  today  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  for  its  effective  leadership  and  activ- 
ity in  conservation.  o\itdoor  recreation  and 
pollution  abatement.  The  Izaak  Walton 
honor  roll  award  was  presented  to  Mrs  Rob- 
ert J.  Stuart,  Spokane.  Wnsh  .  president  of 
the  national  women's  group  by  Reynolds 
Ham.sber?er.  Markham.  Va..  national  presi- 
dent of  the  sportsman-conservation  organi- 
zation. J 

Harnsberger  In  making  the  award  com- 
mented that  studies  in  recent  years  had 
shown  that  a  substantial  portion  of  all  out- 
dc»r  re-re-jtlon  activity  is  w.ner-related — 
swimming,  Bshlng.  boating,  camping,  pic- 
nicking, watertowf  hunting  and  on  down  the 
long  list.  "It  is  perfectly  plain."  he  said, 
'that  if  we  want  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  high-quality  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  needs  ot  our  burgeon- 
ing population,  we  must  conserve  and  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  vital  water  resources. 

"It  has  been  stated,  and  without  exagger- 
ation." he  continued,  "that  If  all  w.iter  pol- 
lution were  eliminated,  the  usable  outdoor 
recreation  potentials  of  the  United  State* 
would  be  doubled. 


"The  Leagtie  of  Women  Voters."  Harns- 
bcrger  emphasized,  "has  mobilized  Its  mem- 
bership to  study,  become  Informed  ond  to 
act  vigorously  and  Intelligently  in  behalf  of 
clean  water.  The  League's  contribution  to 
outdoor  recreation  and  community  well-be- 
ing across  the  Nation  has  been  Immeasur- 
•ible  " 

VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S  AD- 
DRESS AT  THE  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT SEMINAR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tingtiLshed  Vice  President  and  President 
of  the  Senate  addressed  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Seminar,  sponsored  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
Agency  for  International  Development 
at  Detroit  on  September  15. 

As  always,  the  Vice  President  eflec- 
tivcly  raises  our  vision  and  points  the 
road  which  as  a  peojjle  we  should  follow 
if  we  seek  to  rf-alize  the  potentials  that 
are  ours  and  advance  the  interest  of 
mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tliis  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorc, 
as  follows : 
Kemarss  ot  Vice  President  Hcbekt  HtrM- 

PUREY,  URD.^N  DEVEI-OPMENT  SEMINAR.  SPON- 
SORED BY  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Agency  fob  International  De- 
velopment. Statler- Hilton  Hotel.  Sep- 
TLMDEA  15.  1965 

We  Americans  have  been  more  urban  than 
rural  since  1920.  But  as  you  know.  It  was 
only  this  summer  that  we  fully  accepted  this 
I.-.ct  and  established  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

This  doesn't  mean  we  haven't  been  work- 
ing on  urban  problems  for  a  long  time.  As 
m.iyor  of  Minneapolis  I  worried  about  fi- 
nancing school  exp.ineion.  improving  hous- 
ing, carving  playgrounds  and  parks  out  of 
packed  city  blocks,  about  highways  and  bus 
service,  and  building  a  tax  base  to  pay  for 
the  things  our  people  had  to  have. 

-i^  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  I  con- 
tinued to  work  toward  providing  for  these 
same  needs. 

Today,  as  Vice  President,  I  act  as  the  Pres- 
ident's liaison  with  mayors,  city  managers. 
a.id  local  government — with  the  people  who 
deal  day  to  day  with  the  problems  of  urban 
.■\merlca. 

Our  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  make  possible  eo- 
ordlDBtion  of  Federal  programs  for  the 
cities — it  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  what 
we  are  doing. 

With  this  new  Department.  I  believe  well 
do  a  better  Job  of  designing  cities,  ot  meet- 
ing problems  like  moss  transit  and  water 
supply,  of  improving  welfare  programs,  of 
providing  educational  opportunity — of  mak- 
ing our  cities  places  to  live  in  and  not  to 
escape  from. 

Our  rich  and  strong  country  is  today  dedi- 
cated to  this  task,  and  to  the  task,  in  all  our 
society,  of  helping  create  a  life  of  both  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  a  life  In  which  each  man 
has  the  equal  opportunity  to  build  some- 
thing better  for  himself,  bia  cbildren,  bis 
country. 

And  your  objectives.  I  suspect,  are  not  too 
greatly  different.  But  your  nations  do  not 
have  our  wealth  and  strength,  your  nations 
do  not  have  as  ready  access  to  human  and 
material  resources.  And.  therefore,  your  task 
is  even  more  dlfBcult  than  ours. 

Looking  at  our  own  economic  assistance 
programs — at  the  kinds  of  tilings  we're  doing 
In  partnership  with  other  countries — I  think 
It  Is  clear  that  we  have  begun  to  place  a  much 


higher  priority  than  we  once  did  on  urban 
development  as  a  major  concern  In  the  prob- 
lem of  nation  building. 

As  recently  as  5  years  ago.  you  would  have 
had  a  hard  time  finding  many  AID  projects 
that  could  be  called  part  of  nn  urban  de- 
velopment program. 

The  need  was  right  before  our  eyes:  peo- 
ple tiy  the  millions  were  streaming  In  from 
the  rural  areas  in  Bombay  and  C.iracas  and 
Cairo,  running  from  the  poverty  they  knew 
on  the  farm  to  the  opportunity  they  tboii;lii 
Iwckoned  In  the  city.  But  as  recently  ns 
that,  there  was  a  feeling  on  your  part  and  on 
ours  that  things  like  housing  were  luxury  in- 
vestments that  would  have  to  wait  on  -hf 
biUIding  of  more  factories,  more  powcrplrnu 
and  more  roads.  Housing,  so  they  smd. 
wasn't  productive. 

But  that's  not  true.  You  can  build  lioufes 
and  community  centers  and  schools  •jiiti 
clinics  with  local  materials.  It  takes  mtlf 
precious  forcl'in  cxch.-inge.  Tlie  biggest  ctj=T 
in  laying  sewers  or  water  mains  Is  labor.  As 
far  as  being  productive  Is  concerned,  in  tile 
United  States  the  home-bulldlng  industry  Ij. 
responcible  for  one  out  ot  every  Si8  of  piir 
national  product,  and  It  provlrte-i  Jobs  for  : 
out  of  every  20  Americans. 

And  It  Is  anything  but  productive  to  ".It 
by  and  permit  the  mushrooming  of  miles  of 
slums  and  shacks,  crowded  with  sick  and  il- 
literate and  miserable  human  beings  whme 
very  misery  makes  them  receptive  to  any 
proposal,  however  violent  and  destructive, 
that  seems  to  promise  some  hope. 

In  the  last  ."i  years  we  have  come  quite  a 
dlBtance  The  Increase  In  AID  assistance 
for  urban  development  Is  remarkable,  espe- 
cially in  Latin  America  under  the  AllLince 
for  Progress.  AID  alone  h.is  made  more 
than  $150  million  In  loans  for  housing  con- 
struction and  more  than  ?200  million  has 
been  loaned  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

To  get  private  American  capital  Invest- 
ment In  International  housing,  the  Congress 
hns  given  AID  authority  to  make  $400  mil- 
lion in  housing  Investments  guarantees  tor 
Latin  America,  and  reserved  another  »125 
million  in  guarantee  authority  for  housing 
Investments  In  Asia  and  Africa.  Right  now, 
private  American  investors  are  using  tliiJ 
authority  to  launch  Joint  hovislng  ventures 
in  Taiwan,  Thailand,  Nigeria,  and  Tunisia 

By  them.'selves,  the  raw  statistics  of  what 
we  have  achieved  seem  Impressive.  In  fiscal 
year  1985  for  example,  the  U.S.  AID  program 
helped  other  countries  .idd  decent  dwellinp 
units  for  680.000  people.  470.000  of  these  in 
Latin  America.  Compared  with  what  was 
happening  5  years  ago  that  Is  Impressive 
But  compared  with  the  need  It  is  hardly 
a  start.  I  know  of  no  developing  country 
in  which  the  construction  of  new,  decent 
housing  has  yet  kept  pace  with  the  raw  In- 
crease in  urban  population. 

If  there  Is  cauce  of  optimism  It  Is  not  be- 
cause of  the  statistical  results  to  date,  but 
because  of  what  lies  behind  these  stotlftic; 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  growth  of  Instmi- 
tions  and  programs  that  will  make  a  decent 
home  economically  possible  for  more  ;":nd 
more  people  In  the  less  developed  countries 

The  growth  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions m  Latin  America,  for  example,  ho! 
been  remarkable,  and  I'm  proud  of  the  role 
that  private  American  groups  like  the  N»- 
tionsl  League  of  Insured  Savings  Associa- 
tions and  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League 
have  played  In  this  growth  through  the  AID 
program.  In  Chile.  Ecuador.  Peru.  Vene- 
zuela, and  Guatemala  alone.  70  association 
have  been  organized  with  more  than  200.000 
members.  $55  million  in  savings  and  S99 
mUllon  in  loans  out  for  the  purchase  of  ne» 
homes. 

To  me.  the  experience  with  savings  and 
loan   associations,  with    credit  unions,   ^ 
with  housing  cooperatives  now  being  err  • 
nlzed  with  the  support  of  American  lalJ^'' 
unions,  maices  It  clear  that  the  local  fundi 
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to  finance  much  of  the  needed  urban  housing 
are  present,  if  they  can  only  be  mobilized. 

I'm  encouraged  too,  by  the  success  of  self- 
help  housing  programs  In  countries  as  dis- 
tant .ind  diverse  as  Nicaragua.  Nigeria,  and 
Korea.  The  very  poor  have  no  burled  sav- 
ings to  share  in  a  cooperative  or  a  savings 
and  loan  association,  but  they  can  contribute 
their  own  labor.  TlUs  device  has  cut  costs 
by  as  much  as  40  percent,  and  it  has  given 
the  people  who  live  in  these  houses  a  sense 
o[  participation  and  dignity  that  may  be  as 
important  as  the  home  itself. 

Our  commitment  to  help  with  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  development  Is  a  firm  one. 
But  it  is  also  clear  to  us,  as  I'm  sure  it  Is  to 
you.  that  the  problems  of  the  growing  city 
can  be  solved  only  partially  within  the  city 
itself. 

In  the  15  years  or  so  since  the  beginning 
01  our  partnership  for  development  with 
yo'jr  countries  and  other  countries  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  the  pattern  and 
the  problems  of  progress  have  become  fairly 
clear  We  have  seen  some  great  achieve- 
ments. Together,  we  have  very  nearly  wiped 
out  the  threat  of  malaria  for  half  the  1,3 
billion  people  in  the  malarious  areas  of 
.^sla,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  We've  done 
pretty  well  at  building  factories  and  putting 
up  powerplanta.  Industrial  output  has  In- 
creased at  an  average  of  better  thon  6  per- 
cent a  year- 

But  farm  output,  in  nearly  every  one  of 
the  less-developed  countries,  lias  barely  kept 
pace  with  the  Increase  In  population.  In 
many  of  your  countries,  It  has  fallen  behind. 
despite  sizable  Investments  m  fertilizer 
imports  ond  factories.  In  rural  roads.  In 
Irrigation  projects. 

The  result  is  more  than  food  shortages  in 
the  cities.  The  result  Is  rural  poverty  and 
the  night  of  more  people  to  the  cities.  In 
most  of  your  countries,  rural  people  still 
account  for  better  than  two-thirds  of  the 
population.  If  the  farmers  are  not  produc- 
ing more.  If  their  Incomes  are  not  rising, 
where  is  the  growing  Internal  market  to 
provide  more  orders  for  urban  factorlea,  more 
Job.?  for  city  people? 

It  Is  clear  to  us  that  we  are  also  going  to 
nave  to  pay  far  more  attention  In  our  assist- 
ant programs  to  raising  agricultural  out- 
put  There  Is  no  other  way  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure of  migration  on  your  cities,  or  broaden 
tlie  internal  markets  that  will  create  more 
cir-    lobe, 

in  his  message  this  year  on  the  foreign  as- 
ststance  prorram.  President  Johnson  pledged 
.K  ^""^''  States  to  use  Its  own  agricultural 
ahundance  ond  technical  skills  to  help  the 
."■w-developed  countries  Increase  their  own 
awiltv  to  produce  food  of  their  own. 

Some  of  the  steps  Involved  are  obvious- 
more  fertilizer,  better  produce  distribution 
improved  pricing  practices,  more  irrigation 
Je  m  the  United  States  are  going  to  make 
oeticr.  more  extensive  use  through  the  AID 
program  of  our  own  unique  experience  In  ag- 
-.  'iltural  development  bv  Involving  our  land 
c^int  universities  and  our  own  Department 
<■■'  A-Triculture  specialists.  We  are  continu- 
■ni  to  expand  our  use  of  experts  from  .Amer- 
'?"  'JL™  <^°°Peratlve  groups  li  helping  other 
c'lntries  raise  farm  productivity. 

We  can't  reproduce  our  own  American  ex- 
P«rience  In  your  countrv.  Countries  are 
«^n°''''°,?,  """^  ^°"  '^*"''  'ransfer  Institutions 
wi.v.niiiy.  But  we  can  provide  wonderfully 
SSI  ii-ri  people  from  our  universities,  our  co- 
operatives, our  Agriculture  Department  to 
■eip  work  out  solutions  that  do  make  sense 
"1  another  situation.  If  we  persist  together 
•I'lti  t  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  will  turn 
"B  -"i  the  farms  and  In  the  villages  the  same 
a\.nfa  resources  of  human  drive  and  Ingenu- 
fi.^t^"''  ""'>''"'  even  a  good  deal  of  capital. 
t-st  the  savings  and  loan  experiment  has 
t'Jrned  up  In  the  Latin  American  countries 
i  mentioned  earlier. 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  something  of  a 
"putatlon  as  an  optimist.    Well.  I  am     It  Is 


easy  to  be  discouraged  by  the  troubles  of 
men  and  nations  Certainly  we're  all  sobered 
by  what's  happening  in  India  and  Pakistan 
today.  And  Vietnam  is  disturbing  and 
tragic.  For.  while  men  are  at  war.  we  can't 
get  on  with  the  most  important  human  battle 
in  southeast  Asia:  tlie  battle  to  develop 
the  promise  of  a  rich  and  feruie  land  for 
the  people  who  Uve  there. 

But  when  I  look  back  on  our  common  his- 
tory since  World  War  n.  what  I'm  Impressed 
with  is  not  the  troubles  or  the  problems — 
the  world  has  always  had  those.  I'm  Im- 
pressed with  the  new  element  in  Interna- 
tional relations:  the  steady  effort,  crystal- 
lized in  our  mutual  development  programs, 
our  aid  programs,  by  Independent  countries 
to  work  together  on  solving  probleins. 

That  la  new.  and  different,  and  a  cause  for 
optimism. 

For  our  part.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  ap- 
proch  our  role  In  the  development  partner- 
ship in  the  same  way  we  have  learned  to  view 
our  Investment  in  the  development  of  our 
own  cities.  We  don't  see  this  as  sometliing 
we  are  doing  for  somebody  else  We  see  It 
as  on  Investment  In  our  own  future  and  In 
the  world  we  share  with  you. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  this:  The  .American 
chiiracter  is  one  of  activism  and.  sometimes, 
impatience.  It  is  one  wtiloh  leads  Ms,  from 
time  to  time,  into  mistakes.  It  is  one,  I  am 
sure,  which  is  often  not  fully  understood  In 
other  places. 

But  I  want  to  leave  this  message  with  you: 
We  Americans  are  committed — committed 
beyond  recall — to  the  building  of  a  freer. 
better,  happier  world  for  all  men. 

There  have  been  times.  I  know,  when  you 
may  have  doubted  this.  But  today,  as  never 
before,  our  American  Nation  has  come  to 
appreciate  the  oneness  of  mankind.  This 
appreciation  makes  possible  the  great  na- 
tional programs  we  undertake  today  to  build 
better  cities,  to  tight  poverty,  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  our  own  society,  to  do 
something  on  behalf  of  our  fellow  men. 

And  today,  as  never  before,  we  know  that 
we  cannot  live  rich  In  a  world  too  long  poor. 

I.  for  one.  mean  to  do  in  my  lifetime  what- 
ever I  can  to  extend  mankind's  benefits  to 
more  of  mankind.  And  I  am  Joined  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple.   I  ajn  Joined,  certainly,  by  our  President. 

Let  us.  then,  together  pledge  ourselves  to 
creating  the  world  of  Justice,  hope  and  peace 
that  all  men  long  for,  but  have  not  yet 
achieved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  moinlng  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


time  for  tlie  quorum  call  taken  out  of  the 
time  allotted  to  him,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered ;  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


AMEND.f/IENT       OF       IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  bv 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  CHR. 
2580"  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  fHR.  2580.>. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauscht]. 
who  is  to  be  recognized  to  make  some 
remarks  at  this  time,  will  yield  without 
losing  the  right  to  the  floor  or  liavlng  the 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  within  the  last  few- 
days  there  has  been  a  di.scussion  of  what 
the  conditions  were  in  the  Dominican 
Repubhc  in  April,  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment determined  to  send  in  its  Ma- 
rines. A  statement  was  made  that  an 
erroneous  Judgment  was  readied  by  the 
President  because  he  was  misii-iformed 
as  to  the  purpose  m  sending  ill  the 
troops.  I  mu.st  express  vigorous  dis- 
agreement with  that  argument. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  listening  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Slate 
Department,  and  the  CIA  in  describing 
what  took  place  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public when  the  revolt  of  last  spnng 
began. 

1  can  say  unhesitatingly  to  Senators  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  proof 
was  clear  and  con^-incing  that  unless  we 
had  stepped  in  we  would  have  at  our 
shores  another  Cuba. 

We  know  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
facing  us  because  of  Cuba.  In  my  .ludg- 
ment,  those  difficulties  would  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  if  another  Castro 
and  Cuba  were  established  within  100 
miles  of  the  banks  of  our  land  on  the 
south. 

When  the  coup  began  it  was  led  by 
persons  who  were  not  connected  with 
the  Communist  Party.  But  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  there  were  three 
groups  in  Cuba. 

One  group  was  known  as  the  14th  of 
June  movement  with  complete  fidelit.v  to 
Castro.  Its  members  obtained  guerrilla 
training  in  Cuba,  especially  in  the  year  of 
1964.  That  group  is  oriented  to  Castro 
•"  and  Is  Communist.  It  Is  the  largest  of 
the  extremists  parties,  but  does  contain 
some  non-Communist  members. 

The  second  group,  that  was  latent  and 
hidden  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  was 
the  PSPD.  oriented  to  Moscow.  Its 
members  received  training  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1963.  Others  obtained  in- 
doctrination in  Moscow  in  1964. 

Then,  there  w.is  a  third  group,  the 
APCJ,  oriented  to  Peiping.  Members  of 
the  APCJ  went  to  Communist  China  late 
in  1964,  where  they  received  guerrilla 
military-  training. 

We  thus  have  the  situation  with  three 
groups  in  the  Dominican  Republic  led 
by  Communists,  with  some  of  their  mem- 
bers non-Communists.  They  were  hid- 
den, w-aiting  for  action.  When  the  coup 
began,  they  Immediately  sprung  to  the 
forefront,  and  within  a  few  days  they 
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T»ere  occupying  the  leading  positions  In 
what  was  happening. 

When  the  military  members  of  the 
coup  began  distributing  arms,  these 
three  Communist  oriented  oreanizations 
were  in  the  frontline.  Their  leaders 
were  distributing  military  equipment, 
and  they  were  seen  at  vital  places  in 
command.  All  of  the  indications  were 
that  they  were  practically  in  control. 

Militarj-  equipment  was  delivered  to 
them  in  large  quantities  and  taken  to 
their  headquarters,  where  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  their  members,  many  of  whom 
were  Communists,  and  others  who  did 
not  know  exactly  what  was  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

There  has  been  some  criticism,  par- 
ticularly in  the  press,  about  the  relatively 
small  number  of  Communists  identified 
as  ha\1ng  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  in 
ihe  Dominican  Republic. 

In  my  judgment  we  miss  the  serious- 
ness of  the  revolutionary  situation  by 
adding  up  the  number  of  Communists 
that  were  identified  in  it. 

When  we  add  the  number,  we  com- 
pletely miss  the  point  about  the  ability 
of  Communist  leaders  to  dominate  a 
situation  where  disorder,  rioting,  and 
mob  rule  prevails.  By  .skilled  manipula- 
tion, propaganda,  by  a.isertion  of  leader- 
ship in  proper  points,  in  street  fighting, 
by  aggressive  activity,  these  Communists 
take  hold.  That  is  whet  they  did  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

A  few  skilled  people  can  do  this  in  the 
proper  circumstances.  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  the  circumstances  were  ex- 
istent, enabling  the  Communists  to  seize 
the  Ieader.<ihip.  and  to  install  their  gov- 
ernment. 

When  3  temporary  government  was 
established  in  April,  in  charge  of  the  in- 
vestigative forces,  there  was  placed  at 
its  head  the  most  ardent  Communist  of 
the  whole  group 

That  is  a  technique  of  Communist  ac- 
tivity which  is  generally  imderstood: 
Get  control  of  the  police:  get  control  of 
the  Investigating  agency:  and  when  there 
IS  control  of  them,  begin  arresting  all 
citizens  who  are  in  disagreement  wjth 
the  party  in  control  who  have  the  po- 
tential ability  of  interfering, 

1  merely  want  to  remind  Senators  of 
what  has  happened  in  Cuba.  Castro  im- 
mediately arrested  500  of  the  leaders 
V,  horn  he  thought  would  cause  trouble  to 
him.  He  had  a  hippodrome  trial.  The 
500  persons  were  put  to  death  under  the 
.se.mblance  of  ihe  administration  of  .jus- 
tice, when  it  was  nothing  but  the  act  of 
a  tjTant.  giving  the  .semblance  of  a  trial 
to  the  accused,  with  all  judgments  fore- 
ordained, and  then  putting  them  to 
death 

I  have  already  stated  that  file  man 
that  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
vestigative forces  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Communists  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

But  one  word  about  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions They  were  called  by  the  ciialr- 
man  of  the  committee  (Mr  Ftlbright). 
The  committee  did  not  make  the  de- 
cision to  hold  the  hearings. 

I  regret  to  say  this,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less my  Judgment,  that  the  meeting  was 


contemplated  to  establish  that  we  were 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  by  error  and 
injustice. 

Someone  had  prepared  a  sheaf  of 
cards.  I  should  say  1'=  inches  thick. 
When  the  witnesses  appeared,  the  ques- 
tions on  the  cards  were  systematically 
a.sked.  One  question  was  read,  and  the 
card  was  turned  over.  Then  the  second 
question  was  read,  and  the  third.  I 
.should  say  that  150  cards  were  in  the 
sheaf.  Every  question  contained  impli- 
cations about  the  impropriety  of  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic 

During  the  hearing.  I  complained 
about  what  was  taking  place.  One  of 
the  questions  r.sked  was:  "Did  not  Mr. 
X.  of  Y  newspaper,  make  this  state- 
ment?" The  statement  Mr.  X  made 
had  challenged  the  presence  of  the 
United  States  in  tlie  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. I  intervened  and  a.sked.  "Is  it  not 
also  true  that  another  newspaperman 
during  the  Cuban  episode,  said  that  Cas- 
tro was  a  Lincoln  and  a  Robin  Hood,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  poor,  robbing 
the  rich,  and  turning  his  gains  over  to 
those  who  were  in  need?" 

Certain  newspapei'men  have  said  that 
we  were  improperly  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  But  our  plight  in 
Cuba,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  primary  con- 
sequence of  a  misevaluation  we  made  of 
Castro.  Castro  came  to  the  United 
States  and  was  given  the  dignity  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  deliberately  did  not  attend 
that  meeting  I  could  not  dignify  Cas- 
tros  appearance  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  having  in  my  mind 
the  knowledge  of  the  circus  trial  that  he 
had  conducted. 

Castro  was  a  guest  of  the  National 
Press  Club.  During  the  entire  time  he 
was  here,  the  stories  told  about  him  were, 
in  effect,  that  to  Cuba  had  come  a  mes- 
siah  gifted  with  charitable  qualities;  a 
friend  of  the  free  West:  a  friend  of  the 
United  States.  We  took  those  stories  as 
tiTje  The  result  is  the  problem  which 
now  exists  in  Cuba. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  conviction  that  if 
the  President  had  not  acted  as  he  did  in 
April  of  this  year,  we  now  would  have 
practically  at  our  shores  another  Cuba. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  statements  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  IMr.  Fulbright]  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  September  15. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  what  may  be 
called  a  hard  realist;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  be  labeled  as  a  soft-minded  Idealist, 
one  who  is  absolutely  Inditlerent  to  real- 
istic facts.  I  would  feel  myself  to  be  a 
dupe  if  I  daily  believed  what  the  Com- 
munists of  the  world  are  .saying.  The 
Communists  have  their  techniques. 
They  know  how  to  operate  subveravely. 
They  know  how  to  foment  riots  They 
are  fomenting  them  in  the  United  States. 
All  that  is  needed  Is  some  small  disorder 
followed  by  an  invasion  of  well-equipped 
tchnicians  who  know  how  to  exaggerate 
a  situation;  and  before  one  knows  it. 
mobs  are  in  action.  It  was  mobs  that 
took  charge  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
uprising, 

I  say  to  the  people  of  my  State  that 
while  I  have  agreed  with  many  of  the 


things  that  have  been  recommended  by 
the  administration  on  this  subject.  I  now 
stand  foursquare  behind  what  was 
done.  I  do  so  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
serviceable  as  a  security  to  our  country 
and  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
the  presentation  he  has  made  today  As 
a  Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  have  watched, 
listened,  and  read  with  more  than  un- 
common interest  the  discussions  ema- 
natin.?  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
concerning  the  activities  in  which  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  th^criticisms  and 
replies  which  have  b«n  made  with 
respect  to  that  actioyr 

While  I  dislikf'to  inject  myself  into 
what  is  pretty  much  a  Democratic  dis- 
cussion, it  does,  alter  all.  relate  to  hear- 
ings which  were  held  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  attended  most 
of  the  hearings.  They  involved  a  rather 
searching  analysis  of  what  transpired 
in  the  early  da.vs  of  revolutionary  activi- 
ties in  Santo  Domingo  and  other  part.<; 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  was  curi- 
ous about  the  nature  of  the  hearings  and 
the  reasons  for  them,  because,  while  I 
was  in  attendance  for  many  hours.  I 
heard  no  questions  directed  to  the  lone 
series  of  witnesses  as  to  what  they  fcl: 
our  future  policy  should  be  or  what  they 
felt  the  solution  ought  to  be.  so  far  as 
the  aftermath  of  the  revolutlonan,' 
period  was  concerned. 

It  all  seemed  to  be  a  questionint;  ir. 
a  somewhat  critical  search  for  knowledge 
as  to  why  we  got  into  the  affair  in  the 
first  place:  whether  we  got  in  with  the 
right  number  of  people  and  at  the  neiit 
time:  and  whether  the  information  that 
caused  us  to  go  in  at  all  was  accurate 
or  inaccurate  The  inquiry  seemed  to  be 
principally  a  contest  as  to  whether  the 
writings  of  little  men  in  the  employ  of 
big  newspapers  was  correct  so  far  as  the 
situation  in. -Santo  Domingo  was  con- 
cerned: and  whether  the  reports  from 
the  CIA,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
OAS  were  accurate. 

At  the  end  of  the  bearings.  I  felt  com- 
pletely convinced,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr  Lausche],  that  all  the 
verities  and  all  the  facts  seemed  to  be 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  in  the  proclama- 
tions being  made  by  the  little  men  who 
were  writing  for  big  newspapers 

I  concurred  In  and  completely  sup- 
ported emrhati,cally  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent .Johnson  and  the  actions  of  the 
State  Department,  so  far  as  their  imme- 
diate reaction  to  the  situation  in  tilt 
Dominican  Republic  was  concerned.  I 
believe  they  did  the  right  thing  in  th? 
right  place  at  the  right  time  with  the 
right  number  of  military  personnel. 

I  am  mclmed  to  question  a  little  xme 
of  the  latter  day  activities  of  the  Goverr.- 
ment  so  far  as  they  relate  to  problems 
existing  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
dislike  to  see  ray  Government  connected 
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with  a  so-called  kidnaping  operation,  in 
which  one  of  the  valiant  fighters  for 
freedom.  Wessln  y  Wessin.  was  rather 
forcibly  removed  from  the  land  of  his 
origin  and  transferred  to  .American  soil. 

As  I  understand  the  facts,  he  walked 
to  the  plane  which  took  him  out  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  However,  he 
walked  reluctantly  and  involimtarily.  and 
apparently  with  a  bayonet  which  bore 
the  imprimatur  "made  in  the  United 
States '  at  his  back. 

I  dislike  to  see  our  Government  In- 
jecting itself  to  that  degree  and  in  that 
manner  in  an  activity  which  was  cer- 
tainly pleasing  to  the  revolutionaries  of 
the  Dominican  Repubhc  and  pleasing  to 
the  Communists.  I  am  not  a  great  ad- 
vocate of  Wessin  y  Wessin.  I  do  not 
know  how  good  a  military  leader  he  was. 
He  would  not  be  my  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dominican  Republic  if  I  were 
sitting  at  a  political  convention  selecting 
nominees. 

I  should  think  that,  slowly  but  surely. 
Uncle  Sam  would  be  learning  that  we  do 
not  make  very  many  good  guesses  when 
we  inject  ourselves  in  that  fashion  and 
that  forcefully  into  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  countrj'.  We  should  have 
learned  something.  I  should  think,  from 
our  experiences  in  Vietnam  when  v.e  were 
permitting  or  promoting  the  ousting  of 
Diem.  We  have  never  since  then  found 
a  successor  who  seemed  to  have  the  ca- 
PBCity  to  develop  the  loyalty  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  fellow  citizens  that  Diem 
possessed. 

My  skepticism  is  enhanced  when  I  re- 
flect that,  with  respect  to  Tshombe  in  the 
Congo,  we  spent  much  time,  e.ffort.  and 
money  in  apparently  kicking  him  out. 
Then,  after  we  had  created  a  vacuum,  we 
spent  much  time,  effort,  and  money  in 
bringing  him  back.  We  were  certainly 
wrong  in  either  one  instance  or  in  the 
other  so  far  as  Tshombe  In  the  Congo 
was  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed  out 
that,  in  the  situation  in  Cuba  while  we 
were  making  a  transfer  from  Batista,  who 
wa.s  bad.  to  Castro,  who  was  worse,  there 
was  an  apparent  failure  on  the  part  of 
American  ofBcials  generally  to  recognize 
that  we  were  permitting  or  promoting 
there  the  control  of  Cuba  by  a  Commu- 
nist who  had  been  trained  in  Communist 
training  camps  and  who  was  completely 
dedicated  to  the  Communist  cause  and 
.™bservient  to  the  Russian  Communist 
whiplash. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  acting  wisely  or  prudently  or 
proppriy  in  conjunction  with  the  Domini- 
can RcDubllc  situation,  since  we  took  the 
initial  action  and  since  we  put  down  the 
resolution  and  stabilized  the  situation. 
H.  in  fact,  we  are  now  to  have  a  coalition 
government  in  Santo  Domingo,  wc  shall 
have  failed  to  have  secured  the  dividend 
which  should  have  been  available  from 
the  very  wise  and  prudent  and  proper 
action  which  President  Johnson  oris- 
Inally  took.  I  am  not  charging  that  we 
are  poin?  to  do  that,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  way  in  which  we  moved  in  on 
We.ssin  y  Wessin.  It  is  a  straw  in  the 
»1nd  because  of  the  indication  that  the 
iitOe  Writers  for  the  big  newspapers  are 


having    influence    with    people    In    big 
places  in  Washington. 

I  dislike  to  see  that  kind  of  indication. 
We  should  make  sure  that  the  people  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  have  a  demo- 
cratically inclined,  freedom-loving  friend 
of  freedom  as  their  leader,  and  we  should 
not  dilute  his  capacity  for  success  by 
making  further  concessions  to  the  de- 
feated Communist  influences  in  that 
revolution. 

Primarily  I  am  glad  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  has  helped  to 
set  the  record  straight.  He  has  related 
accurately  what  transpired  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  in  my 
opinion.  I  saw  no  evidence  throughout 
the  hearings  to  indicate  that  President 
Johnson  had  acted  cither  inadvisedly  or 
on  inadequate  information  in  making  the 
decisions  that  he  made  in  those  early 
critical  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair  > .    The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  my  statement  to  be  construed 
as  Indicating  approval  or  disapproval  of 
what  has  recently  happened,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  the 
State  Department  what  has  taken  place. 
However.  I  have  apprehension  about  the 
removal  of  Wessin  y  Wessin.  At  this 
time.  I  should  like  to  read  some  notes 
which  I  made  when  Bosch's  government 
was  overthrown  seveml  years  ago.  These 
are  my  notes  concerning  General  Wes- 
sin y  Wessln: 

Wessin  Is  atiout  33  years  old.  He  was  active 
In  trying  to  drive  the  Trujlllos  and  tlie  Com- 
munists out  ol  the  army  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  wanted  to  raise  the  moral  fab- 
ric of  the  army.  He  wrote  an  article  pointing 
out  the  Infiltration  Into  the  army  of  Com- 
munists. He  Is  still  the  head  of  the  Aviation 
School  of  the  Military  Division  He  was  a 
colonel  and  is  now  a  general  He  could  have 
been  the  head  of  the  government,  but  he 
declined. 

These  notes  were  written  at  the  time 
of  the  Bosch  overthrow.  They  wanted 
him  to  lake  the  headship  and  he  declined. 
To  me  that  is  testimony  of  great  weight 
in  showing  the  character  of  the  man. 
Yet  he  is  the  one  who  was  taken  out  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  with  a  bayonet 
at  his  back  and  is  now  in  Miami. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  gave  that  addi- 
tional information  concerning  Wessln  y 
Wessin. 

As  I  say.  I  am  not  one  of  his  advocates. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  him.  How- 
ever. I  do  know  that  when  a  great  many 
of  the  other  military  people  were  fleeing, 
he  was  fighting.  He  was  standing  up. 
He  stepped  into  the  critical  breach,  pre- 
cisely as  the  US.  Government  stepped 
into  the  breach  at  a  critical  time,  and 
together  they  set  back  the  Communists. 

I  do  not  like  to  reward  that  kind  of 
fighting  for  freedom  by  having  my  gov- 
ernment associate  itself  with  a  move- 
ment to  kidnap  him  and  take  him  out 
of  the  country  and  send  him  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  his  will. 

That  is  far  different  from  saying  that 
we  should  put  him  in  high  office.  How- 
ever, that  kind  of  concession  to  the  Com- 
munist groups  who  di.=like  him  is  a  failure 
to  show  the  kind  of  stamina  and  stature 


now  that  was  properly  shown  at  the  time 
the  revolution  began. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
notes  which  I  made  were  based  upon 
testimony  given  by  Government  wit- 
nesses— witnesses  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment primarily.  I  have  these  notes  here. 
It  can  be  readily  seen  that  they  are 
merely  scribbled  memorandums  of  what 
was  said. 

The  Government  stood  firm  last  April. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  now  begin- 
ning to  yield  to  the  attacks  that  are 
being  made.    I  hope  that  it  is  not. 

A  coalition  government  which  is 
friendly  to  the  West  will  not  survive. 
The  Communists  would  take  over  In  due 
time  in  the  event  a  coalition  government 
were  established. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  about  13  minut.es  to  me 
without  losing  his  riirht  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr, 
Lausche  m  the  chair*.  Docs  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  DISCUSSION  OF  DOMINICAN 
SITUATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  distinguished  Chainnan 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr. 
FtTLERiGHT]  has,  on  the  basis  of  an  analy- 
sis of  hearings  held  before  his  commit- 
tee, made  a  speech  in  which  he  gave  his 
views  on  the  developments  inherent  in 
the  early  days  preceding  and  following 
our  Involvement. 

Senator  Fulbright  was  very  careful  to 
stress  that  the  material  on  which  he 
based  his  speech  was  testimony  heard  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Un- 
fortunately, except  for  a  15-mlnute  in- 
terval. I  was  unable  to  attend  these  hear- 
ings and,  furthermore,  I  have  not  had 
the  time  to  read  the  testimony,  so  I  am 
unable  to  comment  on  the  hearings. 

Tliere  have  been  exceptions  taken  to 
as  well  as  support  of  Fuleright's  remarks 
by  various  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
thirJ:  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  stated  em- 
phatically that  what  he  said  represented 
his  own  views,  based  on  his  understand- 
ing of  the  hearings. 

As  one  who  participated  in  the  White 
House  conferences  on  the  subject  of  in- 
tervening in  the  Dominican  Republic,  I 
do  not  intend  to  say  anything  specific  as 
to  what  went  on  at  the  meeting.  But  I 
feel  that  in  view  of  the  developments 
which  have  occurred  over  the  past  day  or 
so,  that  it  is  appropriate  to  comment  in 
general  terms.  When  the  difSculty  oc- 
curred, the  President  did  call  the  leader- 
ship and  ranking  members  of  certain 
committees  to  the  White  House  to  discuss 
what  had  happened  and  was  happening 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.     He  did  state 
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that  there  were  5,000  nationals  of  foreisn 
countries  in  Santo  Domingo  of  whom 
1,500  were  Americans.  He  had  received 
urgent  requests  and  pleas  from  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  American  agencies  and  I 
bdievc  from  some  foreign  embassies 
statins  that  the  situation  was  extremely 
dam.erous  and  he  was  told  that  if  stpps 
were  not  undertaken  to  insure  the  safety 
of  these  nutlona's  th&t  there  could  well 
be  a  substantial  loss  of  life.  There  was 
no  other  country  prepared  or  capable  of 
eivlne  the  protection  which  v.as  needed 
at  thf"  time  except  the  United  States. 
The  President  had  to  make  a  decision 
involving  the  safety  of  these  nationals 
on  the  basis  of  the  cables,  telenhone  calls, 
and  advice  which  he  had  received.  When 
he  announced  his  decision  at  the  White 
House  Conference  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion raised  at  that  t'me  on  the  matter 
which  was  discussed  In  areat  detail. 

The  President,  on  the  basis  of  hLs 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
his  constitutional  responsibility  as  Presi- 
dent in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  under- 
took to  land  milltars'  forces  to  protect 
these  nationals.  He  selected  a  most  ca- 
pable man  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant 
General  Palmer  to  take  command  of  the 
.American  Forces  in  Santo  Domlnso.  and 
he  laid  the  matter  repeatedly  before  the 
OAS  as  an  organization  Prior  to  that, 
he  had  brought  it  to  the  personal  at- 
tention of  as  many  Ambas.sadors  of  the 
American  nations  as  could  be  contacted. 
He  was  desirous,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, of  shelvinct  the  initial  unilateral 
responsibility  which  the  United  States 
had  undertaken  and  gave  his  whole- 
hearted .support  to  the  creation  of  an 
Inter-American  Police  Force.  He  agreed, 
without  hesitation,  to  a  Brazilian  be- 
coming the  overall  commander  of  this 
fcffce  and  the  placing  of  General  Palmer 
in  a  subordinate  position  under  him. 
He  dispatched  various  mi.ssioi^  to  try 
and  brin?  the  oppo.<lng  groups  together. 

Finally,  in  the  past  2  weeks,  the  OAS 
committee,  which  Included  Ambassador 
EU.sworth  Bunker  of  the  United  States. 
was  able  to  bring  about  a  creation  of  an 
interim  and  provisional  government  un- 
der Hector  Garcia  Godoy.  This'  interim 
government  is  to  remain  in  power  for 
9  months.  There  is  to  be  a  6-month 
psnod  to  try  and  bring  some  desiree  of 
stability  to  the  Republic  and  in  tlie  last 
3  months  of  the  9-month  period,  po- 
htical  campaigns  are  to  be  undertaken 
by  means  of  which  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple will  be  given  the  opportunity,  it  is 
hoped,  to  elect  a  government  of  their 
own  choice. 

All  the  obstacles  have  not  been  i-e- 
moved  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  m  this  uneasy 
though  encouraging  situation,  there  may 
yet  be  fuither  trouble  of  one  kind  or 
another.  However.  I  do  think  that  sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  made  and  I 
know  that  the  President  is  very  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  OAS 
force  still  further  as  the  Dominicans 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  stability. 
Certainly,  it  is  his  deepest  desire  that 
the  situation  will  be  ironed  out  so  that 
the  Dominicans  themselves  can  assume, 
at  the  earliest  moment,  full  control  of 
their  own  affairs. 


This  has  been  a  most  difRcult  and 
delicate  situation  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent found  himself  and  he  has  done  his 
very  best,  on  the  basis  of  advice  he  hEis 
received,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 
I  feel  that  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  thanks 
for  what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
and  to  the  OAS  for  what  it  has  been  able 
to  bring  about  in  a  way  of  a  reasonable 
agreement  looking  to  a  secure  future 
for  the  Dominican  people. 

I  would  certainly  underscore  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  time  and  again 
said,  that  the  President's  decisions  were 
fully  understandable  m  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  as  they  were  brought  to 
his  attention.  I  feel,  also,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  endeavoring  to  present  to  the  Senate 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  views  which 
he  distilled  from  the  hearings  before 
his  committee.  An  analysis  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  major  foreign 
policy  "decisions  is  of  concern  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  out  of  this  can  come  constructive 
reactions  from  Senators  which  could  well 
be  useful  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  future.  There  has  been  some 
strenuous  debate  on  the  Dominican  sit- 
uation in  this  Chamber  and  there  may 
well  be  more  in  the  future. 

In  my  opinion,  the  important  thing 
at  the  moment  is  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  at  long  last,  after  a  period  of  months, 
what  looks  like  a  lead  to  the  solution 
has  been  worked  out  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  that  solution  was  ar- 
rived at  by  the  Organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  in  which  we  participated  as 
a  full  member.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment has  been  established.  An  interim 
President  is  in  office.  There  has.  accord- 
ing to  available  reports  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  been  a  general  laying 
down  of  arms.  The  decision  now  is  up 
to  the  Dominican  people  and  the  provi- 
sional govmiment  for  the  time  being  to 
adjust  themselves  to  this  situation  to 
prepare  for  et9e*ions  9  months  hence, 
and  to  establish  a  government  based  on 
the  will  of  the  people  which  can  furnish 
and  which  can  bring  a  degree  of  stability 
and  economic  prosperity  to  the  Domini- 
cans themselves.  The  United  States  has 
spent  a  large  amount  of  money  to  aid 
in  the  i-ehabilitation  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  prepared  to  continue  to  help  if  the 
Dominican  people  themselves  take  con- 
trol of  their  own  state  and  guide  it  to 
anchor  in  fairly  calm  political  and  eco- 
nomic waters.  To  that  end  the  Presi- 
dent has  pledged  his  full  support  to  the 
efforts  of  the  OAS  and  I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress  support 
him  fully. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  P:esident.  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  >ield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  completely  com- 
mend the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  President  could  have  done  any- 
Uiing  except  Intervene.  I  believe  he 
showed  firmness  in  his  handling  of  for- 
eign relations  which  should  commend 
him  to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  wish  to  make  an  additional  point: 
I  know  he  had  tried  before  intervention 


to  persuade  the  OAS  to  move.  Appar- 
ently it  moved  too  slowly.  Since  inter- 
vention, he  has  continued  that  effoit  i 
am  greatly  heartened  by  the  apparent 
activation,  within  OAS,  of  direct  partici- 
pation by  many  nations  In  the  peace- 
keeping procedure,  which  for  the  first 
time,  as  I  have  observed  that  fine  orga- 
nization, indicates  its  willingness  to  come 
to  grips  with  serious  problems  In  var- 
ious parts  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  believe  that  from  the  leadership  of 
the  President,  from  his  urging  of  ttie 
OAS,  and  from  his  taking  unilateral 
leadership  for  a  few  days  as  the  situa- 
tion required,  there  will  come  a  reactiva- 
tion and  rejuvenation  of  the  OAS  which 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  entire 
hemisphere  His  action  will  eventually 
commend  itself  to  peace-loving  people 
throughout  the  hemisphere  as  a  wise  act, 
because  it  brought  about  results  so  ion? 
desired,  and  only  now  about  to  be 
achieved. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  nas  made  a 
forthright  and  fair  presentation  of  the 
situation  as  it  prevailed  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  April  and  as  it  prevails 
today. 

I  have  had  very  little  coirespoiadence 
from  tiiose  en  either  side  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  have  received  only  about  SO  let- 
ters, some  conclemnins  the  President  for 
the  action  he  took  and  others  commend- 
ing him.  The  letters  indicated  thit  the 
writers  really  were  not  in  possession  of 
the  facts  and  did  not  know  exactly  what 
the  situation  was,  I  personally  believe 
that  the  President  was  warranted  in 
sending  forces  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public on  the  night  when  the  rebellion 
started 

I  also  believe,  as  tile  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relat  ions  Committee  has  stated, 
that  the  President  received  some  rather 
poor  advice,  that  plenty  of  niistakcs  were 
made,  and  that  it  probably  took  much 
longer  to  restore  order  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  than  would  have  been  nec- 
essary iiad  certain  mistakes  not  been 
made. 

Now.  however,  the  OAS  iias  accom- 
plished its  purpose.  It  is  providing  for 
th?  setting  up  of  a  government  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  people  of  the  Dcmlnt- 
can  Republic  ilicmselves,  and  I  hoi'e  tlv' 
we  shall  not  undertake  to  interfere  wwh 
the  setting  up  of  that  government,  un- 
less it  actually  threatens  the  secuiiiy  nf 
the  Uitited  States,  which  I  doubt  it  will 
do. 

If  I  were  a  Communist  from  a  foreign 
countiy.  looking  for  a  place  in  the  West- 
cm  Hemisphere  to  locate  trora  where  I 
could  work  with  safety,  I  would  inner 
have  chosen  the  Dominician  RepuoUc  I 
believe  that  to  be  about  the  worst  place 
a  Communist  could  find  anywhere  lar  his 
puiposes.  If  I  were  looking,  I  believe 
there  would  te  many  cities  in  the  United 
States  which  would  be  move  likely  places 
than  the  Dominican  Republic  was  at  the 
time  of  the  rebellion. 
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However.  I  believe  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  that  Republic  desire  to  set  up  a 
government  of  their  own  which  is  pro- 
gressive and  forv.ard-Iooklng,  even 
thougn  it  meets  with  liie  disapproval  of 
certain  interested  parties,  we  should 
support  them  and  work  through  the  Or- 
g.!ini/^ation  of  American  States  as  Jar  as 
va  possibly  can. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  now  is 
such  ihat  v/e  can  safely  conclude  that 
the  Dominician  Republic  is  going  to  es- 
tablish its  own  Government,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  government  with  which  we  can 
work,  one  which  will  improve  the  econ- 
omy and  the  security  of  tlie  Dominican 
Republic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
for  what  they  both  had  to  say.  I  join 
them  in  expressing  hope  that  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  will  become 
a  stronger,  more  efficient,  and  more  ef- 
fective organization  in  the  weeks. 
months,  and  years  ahead. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont was  at  that  fateful  meeting  in  the 
White  House  when  the  President  in- 
formed us  of  the  situation  then  develop- 
inr  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Because 
we  are  both  bomid  by  the  executive  na- 
ture of  the  meeting,  w^e  cannot  say  too 
much,  but  we  were  aware  of  what  hap- 
pened at  the  time,  and  we  both  gave  our 
full  endorsement  to  the  policy  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  Presidents 
announcement  to  us  in  the  Cabinet 
Room. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  IK  me  ex- 
press the  hope  I  expressed  for  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  that  it  will  apply  to  all 
the  Latin  American  cotmtries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  1  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  undertake  to  dictate  to 
them  Just  what  kind  of  government  they 
should  live  under,  or  whom  they  should 
have  to  head  that  government  so  long 
as  it  does  not  actually  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

I  am  still  not  convinced  that  what 
went  on  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
April  threatened  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  would  have  been  more  bloodshed 
during  that  rebellion  had  the  President 
not  intervened.  However,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  believe  that  he  received  some  ad- 
vice, as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  caused  us  to  make  more 
mistakes  than  we  otherwise  might  have 
made,  and  which  delayed  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  popular  government 
m  that  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
to  some  extent  the  discussion  relates  to 
events  in  the  past. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  present. 

It  seems  as  though  there  is  a  good 
possibility— although  nothing  is  sure  In 
this  world  any  more — of  a  reasonably 
good  government  coming  out  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  and  if  he  will  allow  me  just 
"Hi  once,  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
morum.  without  his  losing  the  right  to 


the  floor,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  tiie 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  cleric  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
fH.R.  9221)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  otlier 
pui-poses;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  31  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein,  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
8.  10.  24,  and  62  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
•  H.R.  10323)  making  appropriations  for 
militaiy  consti-uction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1483.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
li?liment  of  the  N.itlonal  Poundotlon  on  the 
Arte  and  the  HumanltleB  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

S.  2043.  An  act  to  amend  section  170  ol  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended; 

HJ!.  948  .*u  act  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  divorce. 
legal  separation,  and  annulment  of  marriage 
In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H  R.  5883.  An  net  to.J!mend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act; 

H  R  10014.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
.luly  2,  1954,  relating  to  office  space  In  the 
districts  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  act  of  June  27.  1956. 
relating  to  office  space  In  the  States  of 
Senators:  and 

HH  10874.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  eliminate  certain 
provisions  which  reduce  spouses'  annuities, 
to  provide  coverage  for  tips,  to  increase  the 
base  on  which  railroad  retirement  benefits 
and  taxes  are  computed,  and  to  change  the 
railroad  retirement  tax  rates. 


AMENDMENT       OF       IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  2580)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  accomplishes  major  reforms  in  our 
immigration  policy.  This  bill  is  not 
concerned  with  increasing  immigration 
to  this  countrj',  nor  will  it  lower  any  of 
the  high  standards  we  apply  in  selection 
of  immigrants.  The  basic  change  It 
makes  Is  the  elimination  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system,  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  last  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  both  parties. 

For  41  years,  the  Immigration  policy 
of  om-  counti-y  lias  been  crippled  by  this 
system.  Because  of  it  we  have  never 
been  able  to  acliieve  the  annual  quota 
use  authorized  by  law.  We  have  dis- 
criminated in  favor  of  some  people  over 
others,  contrai-y  to  our  basic  principles 
as  a  nation,  simply  on  the  basis  of  birth. 
We  have  separated  families  needlessly. 
We  have  been  forced  to  forgo  the  tal- 
ents of  many  professionals  whose  skills 
were  needed  to  cure,  to  teach  and  to  en- 
liance  the  lives  of  Americans. 

Tiie  present  law  has  caused  thousands 
of  instances  of  personal  hardship,  of 
which  every  Senator  Is  aware.  Several 
times  Congress  has  tried  to  correct  the 
twisted  results  of  the  national  oricins 
system  through  emergency  legislation. 
Six  times  between  1948  and  1962  laws 
were  passed  for  the  admission  of  refu- 
gees. Four  times  between  19.S7  and  1962 
we  have  made  special  provisions  for  rela- 
tives of  American  citizens  or  orphans. 
In  addition,  each  year  we  are  called  upon 
to  consider  thousands  of  private  bills  to 
accommodate  persons  caught  in  the 
backwash  of  this  origins  system. 

These  efforts  at  circumvention  are  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem is  in  disrepute.  We  cannot  continue 
to  respect  a  law  we  constantly  seek  to 
circumvent.  To  continue  with  such  a 
law  brings  discredit  upon  our.sclves  as 
legislators.  The  national  origins  system 
has  even  failed  in  the  pui"pose  for  which 
it  was  intended:  to  keep  the  ethnic  bal- 
ance of  our  country  forever  as  it  was  in 
1920.  In  1920,  79  percent  of  our  white 
population  was  of  northern  and  western 
European  origin.  During  the  first  30 
years  of  the  national  origins  system,  only 
39  percent  of  our  total  Immigration  came 
from  such  areas.  Since  1952.  some  3.5 
million  persons  have  lieen  admitted  to 
this  country  as  immigrants.  Two- thirds 
of  them  came  outside  the  national 
origins  quota.  Since  1952.  we  have  au- 
thorized 2.1  million  national  origins 
quota  numbers.  Only  one-half  of  these 
numbers  w  ere  used. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  statistical  sum- 
mary of  immigrants  admitted  from 
June  30,  1953,  through  June  30.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Immigrants  OilmitUd  to  the  United 

tStnles,  by  classes  um 

er  the 

invngrtttion  laws,  years  ended  June  SO, 

1953-64 

1                                                        CliAS 

1933-64 

1933  < 

1944 

1953 

1956         19.17 

1938 

1959     1     1960 

1961     1     1962 

1963 

1964 

Total  Immi^antswlmltted -. -- 

3,197,857 

170.  434 

308.177  |237.7un 

331.623  |326.867 

U3.265 

260,686    265,396 

!71.344  J283,763 

306.360 

292.248 

Cj'iotfl  tmmi^aitls  (total) — ?--?— — -: 

1.140.479 

S4.173 

in.  098     82.232 

89, 310  1  97, 178 

102.153  1  97,657  1 101, 373  | 

96.104 

90.319 

103,036 

1«.S44 

li (till iftrat Inn  ^ind  Nutlonollly  Aet 

1,124.863 

78.063 

88.0l«      79.61] 

88.825 

97.084 

102,077 

97.6.11 

101, 332 

96,074 

90,305 

102, 993 

1IK.814 

1st  preffrenre  quoW:                      

£(«lc>rt.'.i  iiiiniicnirits  of  spm.liil  iklll  or  sbiUty... 
Th^lr  j'iK^ow'.'!  und  (.iilldreK 

Skillpd  niTtcullurista.  their  wives  <uid  tMliltrn 
1 1924  act) 

r.iroiit.i  or  husbiimLi  ot  I'.S.  cltlicna  (1924  Mt).. 
2d  prvreroiierquolrt, 

ParniL<o(  f.S.  cltitcns - 

rjuiiiiTTipfl  *on!i  or  dauiEtitrrs  of  TLB.  cltiMnp  "... 

Wives  jiiil  rliildreii  of  ivsUtfit  ulleiu  (1924  (icl)-. 
3*1  profcrciice  qui-ti; 

i^piruacsof  rcsldoiil  ulltiis 

Viiiiinrricd  son*  or  daugtiton  of  rwidcnt  aliens  '. 
4th  preference  quota 

Hrotliers  or  «L<lers  of  t.*.3.  cititens 

.NUrried  sons  or  diiujiilws  of  U.S.  clIlMlu  '... 

Spouses  und  children  of  brothers  or  ulsters,  sons 

30,  nm 

10,670 

331 

4.290 

3.1.847 

4.133 

28.450 
36,618 

32, 406 
7,9211 

11,. WO 

1X7 

911.468 

t; 

43 

321 
4.290 

9ia 
"ilm 

391 

220 

63 
22 

1,429 
1,027 

2,783 

\ 
1.77B 
1,236 

3,394 

1,946 
1,420 

2.843 

2,992 
3,799 

3,677 

3,941 
3.197 

2.601 

3.318 
3.109 

8.406 

3,383 
3,681 

3,451 
376 

3.460 
3,758 

3,381 
931 

3,313 
3,721 

2,262 
341 

2,288 
2,374 

4.006 
393 

2.47.1 
2,J8; 

4,063 

3,180 
2.824 

1,556 
374 

2.604 
2,821 

1,933 
1,120 

2,902 
4.064 

1,690 
411 

2,848 
3.783 

1.715 
1,443 

2,719 
2.668 

2.903 
2.(t» 

3,409 
4.134 

2,162 
1.275 

3.767 
3.225 

1,0.16 
423 

1,044 

6S 
80,987 

2,132 
3, '263 

2,346 
■244 

iS72 

62 

73,923 

30 

1.780 
2,419 

2,  lf)2 
205 

3,348 

16 

71.542 

14 

1.832 

3,266 

"S 

2.887 

83,663 

41 

l,9«l 
3.9S 

I.TU 
lU 

2.SS 

A-ioMcl  5c.i.-i  or  tljughiors  ol  I'.S.  illUena  > 

Nonprelffenct  quota   »^^. — ...«_... — . 

Special  U-pisUtlon  iiuolu  liuiiiJtcrantfi) 

1 

67.608 
6,132 

74.843 
6.082 

63. 7  U 
2.613 

73.329 
485 

77.887 

82,030 

78.83» 

«3.2CC 

15,616 

94 

76 

6 

21 

» 

Dtsplace'i  persons  (UispUwl  Pwaons  Act  of  IWH 

13, 121 
363 

132 

.1.759 
3«3 

6.082 

2,618 

483 

229,689 

76 
151. 112 

6 
163.029 

3 
11 

1 


40 

SkllloSshtVph.Trtcri  (w!t  rtf  A[>f.  V.  1W2  (quota))  - 

Foivien  Kovernim-nt  omctaU  wljustccl  under  »c.  13. 

(ftct  ofrit-pt-  II-  1W7  (quoltt)) 

21 

164.025 

30 

» 

N 

omiiiottt  Iniinifirimts  (touli — .-^— «.,..,— ,- 

3,057.378 

86.239 

114.079 

15.1, 5,18 

282.313 

175.240 

193.444 

203.234 

189.101 

liiinilgriition  and  Xatioiiality  *ct 

1,681.285 

88.015 

112,854 

126.133 

136.608 

147, 243 

125.591 

111.341 

133,087 

152,382 

169.346 

183.283 

ITS,  200 

236,980 
73,41S 
70,896 

1.527,77» 

37.482 

902 

5.107 

2»5 

12.117 

22.795 
3.605 

15.916      17  145 

I8.S04 
6.716 
5.662 

92.620 

1.654 

87 

307 

9 

348 

■■""228' 
29.4-23 

21.244 
5.7I« 
4.710 

122.0*1 

1,949 

44 

350 

2 

413 

""ix 
-5,51); 

21.794 
5.7B7 
4.796 

111.344 

2,144 

38 

403 

a 

701 
"■""226" 

23.517 
3.933 
5. 970 

86.  .123 

2.052 

43 

433 

23 

926 

■■■'209" 

22.620 
6,913 
6.869 

66,366 
1,810 

5S8 

24 

1.228 

4.321 

590 

21.621 
6.140 
6.4.M 

89.560 

2.  Ill 

36 

485 

27 

1,438 

4.773 
392 

30,933 

20,012 
6.0.19 
0.4S0 

110. 140 

2,696 
16 

406 

to 

1,411 

.1.037 
116 

22,858 

17, 316 
6,646 
6,3.14 
130.  741 
2.764 
25 

451 

3 

1.495 

3,399 
152 

17.390 
6.035 
6,981 
144.677 
3,067 
23 

mi 

32 

1,611 

2,680 
123 

19.701 

)(us)>aml!t  of  U..-*.  cltlM-n*.— — , ^-w... 

rhlMmi  of  VS..  ciilxcns.,. _ - 

NatWw  of  WesiPfTi  lh'ini<plicFi'Coun(rt«. 

Their  fi-ou-n-s  amt  cliU-irt-n - 

Pt'rwns  who  liii-l  i*»^n  r..-^.  cliiwos 

MlnLtters  of  roliaious  denominuUons.  thplrspooisea 

3.3.19 

3.a»8 

5H,SS5 

2,114 

IIM 

387 

2 

316 

"i'asi' 

7.72S 

6,819 

7S,li»7 

1.629 

427 

386 

4 

338 

"""•MS 
1,225 

6.43: 

7.  .HI 

l3S.tl6 

3.4W 

H 

47* 

Employees   of    I'  >'.    Ooverninent    ahroud,    their 

spoua'S  and  children 

Children  bom  abroad  (o  resident  aliens  or  subse- 

81 
I.4U 

AIleDit  ud)u.=ite<l  under  S'-c.  249.  InimlRration  and 

.Sntlonality  Act  ■ 

Other  nonquota  Lrninlgrants —-. -*.-.• 

Special  Ii'ifisliuion  (nonqiirtiu  IniitileruiitB). 

2.  ,18.1 

35i 

376,093 

1,244 

82.446 

25,521 

31,688 

24.098 

19,941 

ii.aM 

UUplmrd  prrsnns  (DUplilwil  IVrmal  .*«  at  1948 
(nonquota))...           - 

Orphanji  lucl  otJuH-2U,  19.VI) 

KftliKls  1  "■•tuwp  ft.llp(  .^cl  or  19531 -. 

Skill.-.1  5hr<-i.h.r.l.  r<  lud   of  Soi.t.  3.  19M  (non- 
■  jllolii)) 

liiiiulcriinls  (wl  otS<Tt.  n,  1957)...       .- 

IIunKufiiin  iwiroU'i'B  (net  of  July  25.  1958)..    

.^rof.s^  an'l  Nftlii-rl<m<l«  n-fUBwa  (act  of  Sep*.  2, 

1,030 

466 

139.021 

■tai 

81.94K 
80,701 

22,213 
29,33; 
15,«1S 
413 
6.111 
18.944 

1.030 
31* 

m;4;3 

SI 

W,"444 

"■"i.'oiJ 

'2t,"467 

24,834 
25,424 

1,187 
"      « 

"6,613 
6,W7 

8.S70 
10,314 

»2 

„..-.- 

■3.982 
122 

.1.472 
13.255 

18 

"'■"  ii 
"i.«69 

61 

4,790 

.1,4i«l 

11.912 

27 

'J 

"   "m 

20 

1.888 

:S99 
821 

67 
39,002 

.334 

'ji 

i: 

IminisrunH  (sees.  4  and  6,  arl  ot=epl.  22,  J9W) 

lminlerunn(actofS<-pt. 26, 19611...  .           - 

Other  nonquolo  llunUcTant--!  (.iiwciid  tepfrltttlon)... 

.i  1 

1    ' 

1        ""* 

43 

280 
2,848           7'>5 
12             \i 
2.605        «.1« 

ImmlgT'inu  (net  of  Oct.  24.  I9f.2i 

1 

I'-"-- 

1 •■ 

|T 

' 

'  In  1953  flitiire?  include  wlniu^ion*  under  Ininiiifrallon  Act  of  I9J4.        4 

I  f'nor  ti*  ael  of  Hept.  22.  19.19.  all  son?  or  daughters  of  f.S.  cttl/»*n-';  over  21  .vror*  of 

ue  wereela.«dfieda$4lh  prrffrenev  quota  under  the  Immi^rnlion  and  Nui tonality  .Vet. 

Xloptcd  <on.i  and  daughter-:  » it h  petitions  rip(joved  prior  to  sept.  22.  19.19.  rfniflin.:d 

4flh  prefervnce. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  from  these  figures.  It  was  ob- 
vious to  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
Uie  current  system  is  as  raucli  a  failure 
.<»s  a  device  as  it  is  sn  embarrassment  as 
3  doctrine.  The  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  abolLshes  it  altogether. 

The  new  policy  in  the  bill  before  us 
was  developed  under  the  administration 
of  President  Kennedy  by  experts  both  In 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held,  both  last 
year  and  this,  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  Senate  Immigration  Sub- 
committee has  sat  reeularly  since  last 
February,  We  have  heard  over  50  wit- 
nesses. I  can  report.  Mr.  President,  that 
opposition  to  this  measure  is  minimal. 
Many  of  the  private  organizations  who 
differed  with  us  in  the  past  now  agree 


'Prior  to  act  of  Sept.  22,  1959.  included  only  chl|iln-n  under  21  of  resident  oU'Ik 
Adult  SHK-i  or  'laiiehlers  of  resl.leni  .ilieiu  were  clastincd  as  nonprefcrence  iiuiili 
'  I'rior  to  ^t  of  Hepl.  22,  1959,  cl^'^iOed  OS  nonprcfer^uer  quot4. 
»  .\ot  reiKjrlcl  prior  lo  ll*.lw. 
•  Ini  iudes  321  proles.iors  of  collews  tind  universities,  their  wives  and  children. 


the  natiDnal  origins  system  must  be 
eliminated. 

The  cunent  bill  phases  out  the  na- 
tional origins  system  over  a  3-year  peri- 
od. Beginning  July  1.  1963,  our  immi- 
gration policy  will  be  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  "first  come,  first  served."  We 
no  longer  will  asic  a  man  where  he  was 
born.  Insttr'ad  we  will  ask  if  he  seeks  to 
join  his  family,  or  if  he  can  help  meet 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
Naiion.  F.ivoritism  based  on  national- 
ity will  disappear.  F."ivoritism  based  on 
Individual  worth  and  qualifications  will 
take  its  place. 

When  this  system  is  fully  in  effect. 
170.000  quota  numbers  will  be  available 
to  the  world,  exclusive  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Parents,  spouses,  and  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  citizens  ivill  be  considered  as 


"immediate  relatives"  and,  as  such,  will 
be  ui'.der  no  numerical  limitation  at  all. 
Due  to  fae  existence  of  backlogs  of  ap- 
plicants in  those  nations  discriminateti 
against  by  the  national  origins  system 
an  annual  limitation  per  countri  of 
20,000  quota  immigrants  is  established,  so 
that  in  the  short  run  no  one  nation  will 
be  able  to  receive  an  unduly  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  quota  nimibers.  It 
is  ant.cipated  that  after  3  years,  these 
backlogs  of  Intending  immigrants  will  bf 
eliminated  in  all  instances  but  for  one 
category  of  Italians,  and  that  situatior. 
will  be  rectified  shortly  theresfter. 

The  total  number  of  authorized  quotM 
Is  not  Increased  substantially  by  this 
bill.  Currently,  we  authorize  the  use  0! 
158,561  numbers  per  year,  but  this  is 
exclusive  of  refugees.     Under  the  ne»^ 
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law,  provision  is  made  for  the  acceptance 
of  some  10,200  refugees.  This  is  what 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  total  num- 
bers under   this   bill   from    158,561    to 

no,ooo. 

Under  our  new  "first  come,  first 
sen'fd  ■  system,  while  all  immigrants  will 
be  in  worldwide  competition,  we  will  re- 
tain certain  preferences  and.  of  course, 
our  traditional  stringent  safeguards. 
The  preferences  under  this  bill  reflect 
our  strong  humanitarian  belief  in  family 
unity  as  well  as  personal  merit.  The 
170.000  niunbers  will  be  made  available 
in  the  following  order  of  preference: 

First,  20  percent,  or  34.000  quota  num- 
bers, to  unmarried  sons  and  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens: 

Second,  20  percent,  or  34.000  quota 
numbers,  to  the  spouses  and  urunarried 
children  of  permanent  resident  aliens; 

Third.  10  percent,  or  17.000  quota 
numbers,  will  be  available  lo  persons 
who  can  qualify  as  professionals  or  peo- 
ple of  ability  in  the  arts  or  sciences  who 
will  substantially  benefit  the  United 
States: 

Fourth,  10  percent,  or  17,000  numbers, 
to  the  married  sons  and  daughters  of 
U.S.  citizens; 

Fifth.  24  percent,  or  40.800  numbers, 
to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens: 

Sixth.  10  percent,  or  17,000  numbers, 
to  qualified  persons  capable  of  perform- 
ing permanent  labor  for  which  a  short- 
age of  employable  and  willing  persons 
exists  in  the  United  States; 

Seventh.  6  percent,  or  10.200  numbers. 
for  refugees  as  defined  m  the  bill.  In 
any  given  year,  one-half  of  these  num- 
bers may  be  used  to  adjust  the  status  of 
previoiLsly  paroled  refugees  who  can 
qualify  as  permanent  resident  aliens. 

The  numbers  stated  in  these  prefer- 
ence categories  are  fixed  for  the  profes- 
sionals, the  laborers,  and  the  refugees. 
Any  other  preference  category  dealing 
with  family  relationships  receives  the 
unused  quota  numbers  of  the  preference 
category  before  it.  Finally,  all  numbers 
unused  in  all  the  preference  categories 
flow  in  the  end  for  the  use  of  nonpref er- 
ence  or  "new  seed"  Immigrants. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  Is  a  gen- 
eral description  of  our  immigration  pol- 
icy on  July  1,  1968.  On  that  date  no  na- 
tion will  have  a  quota  number  assigned 
to  it — except  for  the  equalizing  limit  of 
20,000  per  nation— and  no  Immigrant 
«111  be  penalized  by  his  birth  or  ancestry. 
Between  now  and  then,  we  have  adopted 
a  simple  and  equitable  phasing-out  sys- 
tem. For  the  3  years  beginning  July  1. 
1985.  each  nation  will  maintain  its  na- 
tional origin  quota,  but  the  quota  num- 
bers unused  by  any  nation  will  be  placed 
in  an  immigration  pool  for  redistribution 
to  other  nations  the  following  year.  We 
will  .start  the  pool  out  with  the  55.600 
numbers  unused  last  year.  During  the 
3  years  certain  parts  of  the  new  system 
"11  be  in  effect;  no  one  nation  can  re- 
ceive more  than  20,000  numbers  per  year. 
The  immigration  pool  will  be  available 
only  to  immigrants  qualifying  under  the 
new  preference  system.  The  total  num- 
ber available  to  the  world  will  Be  the  new 
total  of  170,000.    Because  refugees  are 


Included  in  our  general  immigration  law 
for  the  first  time,  both  the  Senate  and 
House  committee  intended  that  the  6 
percent  of  our  total  Immigration  num- 
bers, allocated  to  refugees,  or  10.200, 
will  be  available  for  use  from  the  pool 
during  the  phaseout  years.  Refugees 
were  never  under  the  national  origin  sys- 
tem and  should  not  be  now:  thus  the 
numbers  available  for  this  purpose  will 
Be  present  both  before  and  after  Julv  l. 
1968. 

Mr.  President.  In  addition  to  eliminat- 
ing the  national  origins  system,  this  bill 
makes  other  reforms  in  our  immigration 
policy  that  support  the  principles  of 
merit  and  of  first  come,  first  served.  I 
am  especially  gratified  that  we  are  wip- 
ing out  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle.  Es- 
tablished by  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
of  1952,  this  geographic  triangle  is  used 
to  identify  those  nations  of  the  East  to 
which  a  specially  discriminatory  rule 
applies.  Any  person,  regardless  of  his 
place  of  birth,  whose  ancestry  can  be 
traced  to  a  nation  or  nations  within  the 
triangle  is  chargeable  to  the  quota  of 
that  nation,  or  to  a  general  triangle 
quota  of  100,  The  elimination  of  this 
crude  device  means  that  finally,  after 
almost  100  years,  Asian  peoples  are  no 
longer  discriminated  against  in  the  Im- 
migration laws  of  our  country. 

The  plight  of  refugees  has  been  of 
special  concern  to  us  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Every  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence between  nations  leaves  its  toll  in 
the  homeless  and  disposses.sed.  Our  con- 
cern for  refugees  was  capped  In  1960  by 
the  passage  of  the  fair  share  law.  un- 
der which  we  agreed  to  accept  up  to  25 
percent  of  persons  displaced  to  other 
lands  in  a  prior  6-month  period,  if  these 
,  persons  fell  under  the  mandate  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  ThJs  law  was  passed  in  keep- 
ing with  World  Refugee  Year.  By  plac- 
ing refugees  under  our  general  immigra- 
tion law  for  the  first  time,  the  bill  before 
us  will  do  away  with  the  main  provisions 
of  the  fair  share  law.  thus  allowing  the 
United  States  to  make  its  own  deter- 
mination of  who  Ls  or  is  not  a  refugee. 
As  defined  in  this  bill,  refugees  are 
those  persons  displaced  from  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries  or  areas,  or 
from  any  country  in  the  defined  area  of 
the  Middle  East  because  of  persecution, 
or  fear  of  persecutio.n,  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  opinion.  They  must 
be  currently  settled  in  countries  other 
than  their  homelands 

The  bill  also  will  make  quota  numbers 
available  to  refugees  displaced  by  nat- 
ural calamities,  as  defined  by  the  Pres- 
ident. This  provision  is  designed  to  as- 
sure the  world  that  we  will  remain  a 
haven  for  the  displaced.  It  means  that 
when  situations  arise,  like  the  earth- 
quakes in  the  Azores  in  1963.  and  floods 
in  southeastern  Europe,  we  will  be  able 
to  assure  that  the  cases  of  greatest  need 
can  be  proce.^sed  at  once,  while  special 
legislation  is  being  considered. 

Another  change  brought  about  by  this 
bill  relates  to  the  controls  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  protect  our 
economy  from  whatever  harsh  effects 
immigration  could  create.     Under  cur- 


rent law,  aliens  who  enter  to  seek  em- 
ployment are  excluded  from  the  coun- 
try only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
determined  that  their  presence  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  employ- 
ment or  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  American  citizens.  Under  this 
procedure,  the  Secretarj'  certifies  that 
aliens  falling  under  certain  occupational 
or  skill  definitions  should  be  excluded 
because  they  will  threaten  domestic  em- 
ployment. The  new  bill  reverses  this 
procedure.  It  places  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing no  adverse  effect  on  the  applying 
alien.  The  intending  immigrant  must 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  his  presence  will  not  affect 
U.S.  employment,  wages,  or  working  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  to  further  protect  our 
labor  force  during  periods  of  high  un- 
employment. But  it  was  included  with 
the  intent  that  it  be  meaningful  only 
where  it  has  some  meaning.  Section 
212' a)  14  of  the  act  which  is  amended 
here  relates  only  to  those  aliens  who 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing skilled  or  unskilled  labor.  Hence 
one  would  not  expect  a  nonprefcrence 
housewife  to  be  forced  to  seek  a  specific 
case  clearance  from  the  Secretary. 

Ml-.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  aliens  who  come  here  seeking 
to  stay  permanently  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws  and  not  aliens  who  come  here 
for  seasonal  employment  as  temporary 
supplemental  agricultural  workers? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Moreover.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  our 
intention,  nor  that  of  the  AFL-CIO,  that 
all  intending  immigrants  must  undergo 
an  employment  analysis  of  great  detail 
that  could  be  time  consuming  and  dis- 
ruptive to  the  normal  flow  of  immigra- 
tion. We  know  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  maintains  statLstics  on  occupa- 
tions, skills,  and  labor  in  shon  supply  in 
this  country.  Naturally,  then,  any  appli- 
cant for  admission  who  falls  within  the 
categories  should  not  have  to  wait  for  a 
detailed  study  by  the  Labor  Department 
before  his  certificate  is,  issued.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  be  cases  where  the 
Secretary  will  be  expected  t-o  ascertain 
in  some  detail  the  need  for  the  immi- 
grant in  this  countrj'  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  In  any  event  we  would 
expect  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  devise 
workable  rules  and  regulations  by  which 
he  could  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  the  law  without  unduly  interrupt- 
ing or  delaying  immigration  to  this  coun- 
ti-y.  The  function  of  the  Secretary  is  to 
increase  the  quality  of  immigration,  not 
to  diminish  it  below  levels  authorized  by 
law. 

The  final  major  change  brought  about 
by  this  legislation  affects  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  bill  will 
modify  the  current  nonquota  status  of 
these  nations  by  placing  a  ceiling  of 
120.000  on  the  entire  hemisphere,  exclu- 
sive of  parents,  spouses,  and  children. 
This  ceiling,  effective  July  1  1968.  will 
place  no  numerical   limit  on  any   one 
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country,  however,  nor  will  it  incorporate 
the  preference  system  in  force  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Western  Hemuphere  Immigra- 
tion. This  Commission  will  conduct  a 
complete  study  of  the  demographic,  eco- 
nomic, and  .social  changes  underway  in 
this  hemisphere  aiv\  draw  conclusions 
pejtinent  to  our  imnii?ration  policy. 
The  Commi.ssion  will  mi  ke  its  first  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
July  1.  1967.  and  its  final  report  by  Jan- 
uary 15. 1968. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  in  this  lmf)ortant  bill.  Some  are 
of  a  technical  nature,  causing  the  law  to 
conform  to  the  basic  chance  In  our  pol- 
icy: others  are  more  substantive.  For 
example,  the  newly  independent  nations 
of  Jamaica  and  Tiinidad-Tobazo  are  in- 
cluded within  the  definition  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  by  a  change  in  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  In- 
clude any  independent  foreign  country 
in  this  hemisphere.  This  broad  defini- 
tion, rather  than  the  current  restrictive 
one,  will  also  encompass  areas  that  mieht 
pain  their  independence  In  the  future. 

Also,  with  regard  to  this  hemisphere, 
current  law  does  not  allow  for  the  ad- 
lustment  of  status  of  aliens  who  arrive 
as  nonimmigrants  from  the  nations  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States  or  the  ad- 
j.icent  islands.  In  the  light  of  some 
abuses,  whereby  We.stem  Hemisphere 
persons  have  come  as  visitors  and  then 
soUEtht  an  adjustment  to  permanent  resi- 
dents, the  current  re.strlction  on  adjust- 
ment was  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
hemisphere.  An  important  exception 
has  been  made  in  the  Senate  committee, 
however,  to  provide  for  those  who  have 
fled,  or  will  flee  in  the  future,  from  a 
hemisphere  nation  to  escape  persecution 
because  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion.  This  was  devl.sed  to  ease  the 
situation  of  many  Cubans  who  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  in  recent  years. 

In  general,  the  various  exclusions  that 
exist  In  our  current  law  have  been  re- 
tained. This  bill  does,  however,  recog- 
nize the  advances  made  In  the  treatment 
and  control  of  epilepsy,  and  removes  per- 
sons so  afflicted  from  the  exclusions  of 
the  law. 

In  addition,  those  who  are  classified  as 
mentally  retarded,  and  those  who  have 
sufTereii.  past  mental  afHictlons  will  be 
treated^ln  the  same  manner  as  we  cur- 
rently treat  those  who  are  classified  as 
tubercular.  That  is,  the  conditions  and 
controls  for  the  admission  of  such  peo- 
ple wm  rest  with  the  Attorney  General. 
He  shall  establish  the  regulations  for 
admission  in  consultation  with  the  Sur- 
nreon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Ser%'- 
Ice. 

Section  8'C»  of  the  bill  is  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  definition  of  "eligible  orphan" 
from  different  sections  of  the  current 
law.  It  was  meant  to  merely  restate  the 
definition  while  in  no  way  changing  It 
from  ctirrent  usage. 

Finally,  alien  crewmen  who  entered 
Illegally  will  no  longer  be  treated  dif- 


ferently than  other  illegal  entrants  when 
seeking  an  adjustment  of  status. 

This  is  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  It 
was  drafted  in  the  belief  that,  in  drafting 
an  immigration  law.  Congress  should 
provide  our  counti"y  with  a  source  of 
strength,  not  a  source  of  problems.  We 
should  be  responsive  to  human  needs,  but 
mindful  of  economic  realities.  We 
should  not  add  to  the  difficulties  our 
coimtry  is  having,  but  rather  try  to  aid 
In  the  solution  of  these  difficulties.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  fair  reading  of  this  bill  will 
show  that  these  responsibilities  are  dis- 
charged. 

There  have  been,  however,  certain 
questions  raised  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings  that  indicated  certain  fears  or 
concerns  in  the  minds  of  some  interested 
people.  I  would  like  to  set  them  straight. 
First  was  the  fear  that  this  legislation 
would  result  in  a  significant  Increase  in 
overall  immigration.  As  I  have  previ- 
ously stated,  the  number  of  quotas  au- 
thorized each  year  will  not  be  substan- 
tially increased.  The  world  total— ex- 
clusive of  Western  Hemisphere — will  be 
roO.OOO.  an  Increase  of  approximately 
IPsSOO  over  current  authorization.  But 
10.200  of  that  Increase  is  accounted  for 
by  the  Inclusion  of  refugees  in  our  gen- 
eral law  for  the  first  time. 

There  will  be  some  increase  in  total 
Immigration  to  the  United  States — about 
50.000  to  60.000  per  year.  This  results 
from  changing  the  law  from  an  individ- 
ual country  quota  system  to  a  worldwide 
system.  ThPse  are  the  numbers  that  go 
unused  each  year  because  quota  num- 
bers given  to  a  country  that  are  not  uti- 
lized are  wasted.  By  removing  that  ob- 
stacle to  use,  all  numbers  authorized  will 
now  be  used,  thus  the  increase  in  immi- 
cration  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
niunber  of  quotas  now  wasted.  More 
specifically,  the  futiu-e  use  of  numbers 
can  be  estimated  as  follows.  Under  this 
bill,  we  will  use  the  170.000  munbers 
given  to  the  world,  exclusive  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  about  60.000  more 
for  immediate  relatives.  Over  the  past 
10  years  we  have  averaged  110.000  per 
year  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
This  should  continue,  along  with  ap- 
proximately 15.000  immediate  relatives. 
Thus  we  will  admit  an  estimated  total  of 
355.000.  This  is  but  a  60.000  increase  in 
total  immigration  over  our  average  total 
for  the  last  decade. 

We  are  talking  about  60,000  people, 
in  a  population  nearing  200  million,  that 
is  growing,  without  immigration,  at  a 
rate  of  3  million  per  year.  The  percent- 
age Increase  that  Immigration  will  rep- 
resent is  infinitesimally  small.  This  leg- 
islation opens  no  "floodgate."  Rather  it 
admits  about  the  same  number  of  Immi- 
grants that  current  law  would  allow,  but 
for  the  national  origins  restriction. 

Another  fear  is  that  Immigrants  from 
nations  other  than  those  In  northern 
Europe  will  not  assimilate  Into  our  so- 
ciety. The  difficulty  with  this  argument 
is  that  it  comes  40  years  too  late.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  such  Immigrants 
have  come  here  in  recent  years,  and  their 
adjustment  has  been  notable.  At  my  re- 
quest, many  voluntary  agencies  that  as- 


sist new  immigrants  conducted  lengthy 
surveys  covering  people  who  have  ar- 
rived since  the  late  1940's.  The  results 
would  be  most  gratifying  to  any  Ameri- 
can. I  have  only  found  five  case  of 
criminal  complaints  involving  immi- 
grants In  our  studies  of  many  thousands. 
Unemployment  rates  among  these  people 
are  much  lower  than  the  national  aver- 
age; business  ownership  between  10  i^er- 
cent  and  15  percent  higher:  home  own- 
ership as  high  as  80  percent  In  one  city 
and  averaging  about  30  percent  elsf- 
where.  Economic  self-sufficiency  after 
approximately  4',  2  months  from  the  date 
of  arrival.  By  every  standard  of  as- 
similation these  Immigrants  have  ad- 
justed faster  than  any  previous  group 

In  whatever  other  definition  we  wish  to 
give  to  assimilate,  we  would  find  our  new 
residents  doing  well.  PamUy  stability  iv 
found  to  be  excellent:  cases  of  immi- 
grants on  public  welfare  are  difficult  tc 
find;  85  to  95  percent  of  those  eligible 
have  become  naturalized  citizens,  and 
so  forth. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
people  who  comprise  the  new  immigra- 
tion— the  type  which  this  bill  would  give 
preference  to — are  relatively  well  edu- 
cated and  well  to  do.  They  are  familiar 
with  American  ways.  They  share  our 
Ideals.  Our  merchandise,  our  styles 
our  patterns  of  living  are  an  Integral 
part  of  their  own  countries.  Many  of 
them  learn  English  as  a  second  languaee 
In  their  schools.  In  an  age  of  global  tel- 
evision and  the  universality  of  American 
culture,  their  assimilation.  In  a  real 
sense,  begins  before  they  come  here. 

Finally,  the  fear  is  raised  that  under 
this  bill  immigrants  ■will  be  taking  jobs 
away  from  Americans  at  a  time  we  find 
it  difficult  to  lower  our  unemployment 
rate  below  4  percent.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  already  described  the  more  strin- 
gent controls  that  this  bill  gives  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  insure  against  any 
adverse  effects  of  immigration  on  Ameri- 
can labor.  I  v.-ould  also  point  out  that 
this  measure  has  the  complete  support 
of  the  AFL-CIO:  support  that  would  not 
be  forthcoming  if  the  fear  of  job  loss 
for  Americans  were  real. 

The  fact  is  that  most  Immigrants  do 
not  enter  the  labor  market  at  all— they 
are  consumers  and  create  demands  for 
additional  labor.  Since  1947,  only  47 
percent  of  oiu'  total  Immigration  entered 
the  labor  force,  while  53  percent  became 
consumers  only,  providing  a  net  increase 
in  the  demand  for  goods  and  services 
Of  our  total  immigrant  work  force  since 
1947.  approximately  one-third  eniered 
professional  and  technical  occupation.'— 
a  ratio  higher  than  that  for  our  own 
domestic  labor  force.  Last  year  alone, 
some  20,000  immigrants  entered  jobs  de- 
fined as  critical  occupations  by  the  Selec- 
tive Sei-vice  System.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who.se  creativity  makes  more  jobs. 
not  fewer.  In  this  connection,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  tables  summarizing  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  recent  immigration, 
which  bear  this  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo 
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Table  1. — Number  and  percent  distribution  of  immigrants  by  broad  occupational  groups,  for  fiscal  years  1947-114  and  for  selected  years 


OccuDlitloiml  groups 


Tiital,  1M7  throUEh  IMl     I 


TiH.iHdnultcd - 

With  occupation , 

N..  tK-culMJliotl — ^L. .—...... 

Nf>occa[Ktllon  reported ^. 

Wiib  oL-cupatlon'-. .w 

Pr<'f>.'»loniil.  IwhnJcal  and  kindred  wmkids 

r.irinDra  und  fumi  iDanagcrs   

.Munaevrs,  otliclals  atid  proprietors,  except  fsnn.. 


4,434,460 
2,a77,ISM 
2,34(1,  MO 
(') 


loao 

47.0 
53.0 


2,077,684 


'  Irrir-il,  u\ea,  and  kindred  workers 

I  rill^Tii^n.  ioreuion,  und  kindred  worken- 

<>(..  FLitivc-J  luid  kindred  workers 

rrlvate  hou-SL'hnld  workem _ 

M-rvlce  workers,  except  private  tiotueliDld.. 

l'.inn  lubcnTs  .ind  foroiuen 

I,iiberers,  except  form  and  mine 


343,414 

02,180  I 
101, 70S  I 


16.  S 
4.4 

4.9 


mi, MS 

321, 4{» 
279,640  I 
107,306 
125,05.1  I 
78,014 
210,946 


17.7 
15.0 
13.0 
7.6 
0.0 
3.8 
10.2 


292,248 
131,098 
151,076 
10,074 


100.0 
44.9 
51.7 
3.4 


206,177 

90,110 

'U2,067 

(1) 


131,098 


10O.O 


96,110 


28,756 
1,732 


30,015 
17,688 
14,343 
8,451 
10,390 
3,988 
0.127 


21.0 
1.3 

6.2  I 


13,817 
3,546 
5,296 


22.9 
134 
10.9 
0.4 
7.9 
3.0 
7.0 


10,018 
16, 390 
16, 750 
8,096 
6,90a 
1.822 
10,001 


100. 0 
40.2 
08.8 


14.4 

4.0 
0.0 


Number 


147,292 
65,583 

•81,709 
(') 


loao 

44.6 
56.3 


£5,583 


10.891 
3,462 
6,886 


10.7 
16.0 
17.4 
8.4 
0.4 
1,7 
10.  S 


I 


13,  MI 
8.720 

10,080 
4,093 
8,882 
442 
3;  831 


14.6 
5.3 
9.0 


31  3 
13.3 
16.1 

7.5 
6.9 

4^3 


.    \o  occM potion"  includes  "no  occupation  reported"  group. 
:  Includes  Immiftrants  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

S"TE.— Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Source:  .\tinual  reports  of  the  ImmlgrtUioo  and  Naturalfxation  Service,  I' 
partment  of  Justice. 


Table  2, — Number  of  immigrants  in  selected  critical  occupations  admitted  each  year,  fiscal  years  1954-64 ' 


Biological  scientists fi... 

Chemists. ^.. 

[>eDtL«3 «-,. 

Eoiilncers -  i^. 

Geologiats  nnd  goophysfclsts. 


!::::::::::":6: 


MatliemBtlciuns. 

Vurses — . 

Physlcljns  and  surgeons.. 

Physicists 

Prof.'ssor?  and  Instnictors. 

Teoi'ttcr*  not  spcclHetl 

Technl''liJi» 

Mactiiiil.st.f 

Toulinukers,  dlemakeis.  and  setters iL... 


_1_ 


Total, 
1954-64 


flOl 
1.335 
.420 
1,461 
669 
346 
868 
424 
610 
767 
218 
209 
262 
834 


I 


112 

825 

100 

3,000 

85 

60 

4,230 

2,249 

242 

«30 

4,aiie 

2,448 
060 
423 


81 

814 

177 

3,906 

73 

50 

4,365 

2,093 

21» 

701 

3,727 

2,197 

*97 

473 


49 

474 

115 

2.909 

88 

39 

3,700 

1,797 

IS7 

5«9 

3,182 

1,838 

IWI 


48 

651 

119 

2,866 

66 

24 

3,449 

1,683 

151 

900 
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58 

32 
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51 

17 
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76 
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Mf 
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34 
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'  The  occupatloiiiil  categories  listed  in  thistuble  are  tlioM  «lilth  Immiimintsreported 
on  their  iirrival  In  the  United  Slates.  It  was  not  possible.  In  0  tew  insluncea,  because 
iillM'k  olsuinrlunt  occupnilonai  detail  to  ttiakc  a  precl:^-  match  with  the  occupations 
i»'hlch  appivir  on  the  list  ot  currently  crilitail  oecupallonsas  tleterndned  by  tile  Tech. 
ntotl  Cotnitiirlee  on  Critical  Occu[*ati(tns  of  the  C.S.  Department  ol  I,abor.  For 
ibii  reason,  I  olals  are  not  shown. 


Source;  1959  through  1964.  annual  reports  of  the  ImnUiffation  and  NaluroiirurioR 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice:  1954  through  I95S.  data  furnished  by  tbe  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  U.i,  Departmcul  of  Justice. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
effect  then,  immigration  benefits  our 
economy  and  labor  force,  as  long  as  it 
is  selective  and  controlled.  This  bill  will 
illow  greater  selectivity  and  greater 
control. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  about  to 
consider  is  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of 
many  people  over  many  years:  volun- 
tary organizations,  who  year  after  year 
raised  their  voices  against  the  hardship 
of  the  quota  system:  members  of  the 
other  body,  such  as  Representative  Cn.- 
LEB  of  New  York  and  Representative 
Peighan  of  Ohio,  who  have  vigorously 
pursued  reform;  and  many  others.  May 
I  any  that  my  efforts  on  this  subject  have 
been  brief  in  comparison  with  theirs. 
If  this  is  a  historic  occasion,  if  we  are 
about  to  take  a  long  awaited  step,  there 
are  many  Senators,  here  now  and  with 
ii.'5  in  the  past,  whose  efforts  made  them 
far  more  worthy  of  the  honor  of  guiding 
this  bill  to  passage  than  those  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  think  of  the  late  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  Herbert  Lehman,  who  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  to  repeal  the  national 
origins  quota  system  after  the  report 
of  President  Truman's  Commission  in 
1953. 

I  tlunk  of  our  distinguished  Vice  Pres- 
ident, who  cosponsored  such  a  bill  in 
each  Congress,  and  spoke  for  it  around 
the  country. 


I  think  of  President  Kennedy,  who  as 
a  Senator  sponsored  much  of  the  legis- 
lation that  breached  the  quota  system 
to  unify  families  and  who  first  proposed 
the  principles  of  this  bill  in  1963.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Hart],  who  has  introduced  his  own  bills 
in  the  ipast,  as  well  as  this  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  administration. 

And  I  think  of  all  their  colleagues  who 
joined  with  them,  year  after  year,  to 
make  this  fight.  Without  their  efforts 
we  would  not  have  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  George  Washington 
prescribed  an  immigration  policy  almost 
200  years  ago  saying: 

The  bosom  of  America  Is  open  to  receive 
not  only  theopulent  and  respectable  stranger 
but  the  oppressed  nnd  persecuted  of  all  na- 
tions and  religions;  whom  we  shall  welcome 
to  a  participation  of  all  our  rights  and 
privileges.  If  by  decency  and  propriety  of 
conduct  they  appear  to  merit  the  enjoyment. 

This  bill  is  in  keeping  with  the  wish 
of  our  first  President,  and  with  the  wiser 
strains  of  our  immigration  policy  that 
run  through  most  of  our  history.  After 
40  years  we  have  returned  to  first  princi- 
ples. Immigration,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  supplied  America  with  the 
human  strength  that  is  the  core  of  its 
greatness.  Let  us  keep  the  strength 
renewing. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Tlie  presentation  just 
made  by  my  able  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  excellent.  He  need  not 
apologize  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
will  guide  the  proposed  legislation  suc- 
cessfully through  the  Senate. 

I  recall  that  when  the  Senator's  late 
Illustrious  brother  occupied  the  White 
House,  he  made  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  in  this  field,  and  I  supported  him. 
I  recall  that  when  President  Kennedy's 
predecessor.  General  Eisenhower,  was 
our  Chief  Executive  and  made  recom- 
mendations in  this  field,  I  supported  him. 

Years  ago,  legislation  tending  toward 
what  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  now  presented  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  only  to  suffer  an  unkind 
fate  in  the  House. 

In  my  judgment,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
reported  a  bill  of  which  all  of  us  may  be 
proud. 

Specifically,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
marmer  in  which  the  bill  applies  to  the 
problem  of  refugees  is  simply  and  solely 
a  continuation  of  the  policy  first  estab- 
lished in  the  administration  of  President 
ELsenhower,  carried  forward  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  now  recognized  for  the  first 
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time,  as  the  able  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  said,  in  the  bill  to  provide 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Immigration 
Act  which  he  has  presented  to  us? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  from  California  is  correct. 
As  he  has  stated,  the  bill  includes  a  pro- 
vision specifically  for  the  con.'slderatlon 
of  the  refugee  problem.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  refugee  provisions  have  been 
placed  in  our  permanent  immlpration 
law. 

^  The  bill  contains  a  definition  of  the 
refugees  that  we  will  accept,  of  how  they 
win  be  admitted,  and  from  what  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  world  they  may  come 

I  refer  the  Senator  from  California  to 
paee  35  of  the  bill,  which  establishes 
quite  clearly  what  we  mean  by  ref- 
ugees— those  fleeinR  from  Communist 
domination,  from  the  effects  of  natural 
calamity,  or  from  the  defined  areas  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  watch  the  debate  closely. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
j-ield. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Before  I  take  the  floor 
in  my  own  right,  as  I  shall  do  In  a  few 
moments.  I  take  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  deep- 
ly mterested  in  this  field,  and  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  represent  a 
realization  of  a  dream  entertained  by 
him.  So  it  IS  quite  fitting  that  the  bill 
should  be  guided  to  passage  through  the 
Senate  by  his  able  brother. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts presided  over  the  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee  which  began  last  February 
and  continued  until  comparatively  recent 
days  Throughout  that  time,  he  always 
presided  with  courtesy,  with  tact,  with  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved, 
and  with  an  eloquent  presentation  of 
his  own  views  on  the  subject. 

I  pay  tribute  also  at  this  time  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan !Mr.  HartI,  who  is  now  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  and  who  introduced  the 
bill  which  formed,  in  large  measure,  the 
blueprint  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  and  has  culminated  m  the 
reporting  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  paying  tribute.  I  should  also  say 
that  the  subcommittee  labored  hard  on 
this  subject.  High  commendation  Is  due 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  PoNcl  for  his  Interest,  ef- 
forts, and  untiring  devotion  to  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee.  His  amendments 
considerably  improved  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  !Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  'Mr.  .I.4ViTsl.  and  the 
distineu'shed    Senator    from    Nebraska 

Mr.  HruskaI,  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  but  is  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, deserve  much  credit  for  the  work 
which  has  resulted  in  the  presentation 
of  the  bill  to  the  Senate  today. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  elo- 


quent presentation  and  his  excellent 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna.  More  than  any- 
one else,  he  was  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  committee  hearings,  and  labored 
long  and  hard  in  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor  today.  To  a  great  extent, 
his  exhaustive  probing,  questioning,  and 
analyzing  brought  many  worthwhile  rec- 
ommendations for  the  improvement  of 
the  bill.  So  I  appreciate  particularly  the 
kind  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sen. 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  mention  one 
additional  matter.  The  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  rMr.  Smath- 
ERsl.  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  who  Is  absent  from  the  Senate 
at  this  time  on  official  business,  brought 
to  my  attention  certain  language  that 
appears  In  the  third  paragraph  on  page 
26  of  the  report,  pointing  out  to  me  that 
this  was  not  the  language  that  was 
agreed  to  by  the  committee.  With  his 
point  of  view.  I  thoroughly  concurred. 
Let  me  now  read  the  language  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  expressed 
concern: 

The  attention  of  the  committee  wb5  di- 
rected to  the  situation  which  exists  a-lth 
.'eference  to  tlie  practices  and  procedures 
controlling  the  importation  of  aliens  to  per- 
form temporary  services  under  section  214(el 
of  the  Immigrntion  and  NatlonaJltv  Act.  both 
as  it  relates  to  the  importation  of  actors  and 
other  performera  and  as  It  relates  to  other 
Types  of  employment. 

Further,  there  appears  In  the  report 
the  following  language  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  same  paragraph: 

The  Attorney  General  will  be  requested  to 
study  this  matter  of  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  those  cases  involving 
the  import-ation  of  nonimmigrant  aliens 
under  section  lOKal  il5l  (Hi  (1)  ajid  (11) 
and  report  6ett«onflb!y  to  the  committee  the 
results  of  his  study 

The  Senators  from  Florida  expressed 
concern  that  the  words  "and  as  it  relates 
to  other  types  of  employment"  which 
appear  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  and  the  words  refening  to 
section  lOl'a' i  ISJ  iH)  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  same  paragraph  was  not  the 
laneuage  approved  by  the  committee, 
and  could  conceivably  Include  nonimmi- 
grant farm  labor  which  the  committee 
had  no  intention  of  including  in  the 
report. 

I  Informed  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  the  language  in  the  re- 
port refer  solely  to  the  importation  of 
actors  and  performers  of  exceptional 
ability  and  related  employees  in  the  en- 
tertainment field,  such  as  theatrical 
technicians,  electricians,  wardrobe  per- 
sonnel and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  clear  understanding  between 
myself,  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
witli  respect  to  this  language  that  the 
committee  had  no  intention  of  including 
nDnitnmigrant  farm  labor  in  the  language 
agreed  to. 

I  regret  that  this  language  Is  in  such 
a  form  that  it  could  be  misconstrued 
and  want  to  say  very  definitely  now  that 


the  committee  makes  no  change  or  re- 
ference to  nonimmigrant  farm  labor 
either  in  the  report  or  the  bill  before  us. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  made  clear 
in  the  committee  in  connection  with  tiie 
colloquy  that  was  had  between  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Florida,  myself,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee 

Tlie  language  that  I  have  referred  to 
was  added  to  cover  those  temporary 
workers  who  accompany  theatrical  per- 
formers to  assist  them  in  their  perfomi- 
ances  and  again  was  not  included  to 
refer  to  nonimmigrant  farm  labor. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  thai 
no  change  is  made  in  existing  law  with 
respect  to  nonimmigrant  farm  labor  and 
that  the  language  in  the  report  was 
meant  to  be  confined  as  I  have  previous- 
ly stated  to  the  importation  of  actcr 
and  other  performers  of  exceptioi:: 
ability  and  related  employees  in  the  er- 
tertainment  field  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  had  this  report 
not  been  printed  that  most  certainly  the 
words  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  26  and  those  words 
in  the  last  sentence  referring  to  sectior, 
101ia>  115' 'H'  would  be  deleted  from 
the  report,  so  that  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible mlsconstruance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieldv 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  I 
yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  making  so  clear  the  point  which  has 
just  been  clarified  relative  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  certain  unfortunate  wording  in 
the  committee  report. 

The  Senator  will  recall,  as  will  oth- 
er Senators,  that  the  Senate  recently  had 
a  rather  sturdy  debate  on  this  qv.estnn 
relating  to  the  importation  of  temporar; 
workei's  for  agricultural  labor  from  for- 
eign nation.",  which  w.orkers  are  njt  ad- 
mitted as  applicants  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

In  that  debate  the  Senate  was  even- 
ly divided,  as  the  Senator  will  recall. 
The  controlling  vote  was  cast  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President,  which  made 
a  total  vote,  as  I  recall,  cf  46  to  45. 
Shortly  after  that  action,  and  after  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  seni-^r  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Florida  LMr.  Sm.\thers),  and  the 
dlstlngiushed  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Murphy],  had  been  omitted  from 
the  farm  bill  tlien  pending,  by  the  vote  of 
the  Vice  President,  we  had  heard  that 
there  wouH  be  Included  in  the  iirmi^ra- 
ti  :n  bill  a  provision  relating  to  the  same 
subjeco  and  applying  in  a  different  way. 
of  coarse,  from  that  which  'vas  piusued 
by  our  amj.idment. 

Th'3  s»nior  Senator  from  Flor'd.i  in- 
quired at  once  of  the  committee  and  liif 
cimmittee  staff  and  found  that.  Just  as 
his  friend  has  now  stated,  m  such  to- 
'ision  was  included  in  the  bill.  It  had 
been  agreed  in  the  committee  that  thf 
bill  should  make  no  reference  to  nonim- 
migrant farm  labnr.  It  had  also  been 
cgreed  in  the  crjmmlttee  that  there 
should  be  n,"i  reference  to  the  subject 
rnattor  It  the  rennrt  Howover,  when 
the  report  was  available,  immediate  anx- 
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leiy  was  created  In  certain  agrlctiltural 
circles  by  the  wording  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  at 
once  took  up  this  matter,  first  with  his 
distinguished  colleague  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  and  la-.er  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  [Air.  Eastland),  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvinI,  and  with  other  members 
ui  the  committee,  and  found  that  the 
wording  of  the  report,  if  it  applied  to 
agricultural  labor,  w'as  unfortunate  be- 
cause It  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
committee. 

Later  we  found  that  was  exactly  the 
underswnding  of  my  distinguished  friend 
»ho  has  so  ably  explained  the  provisions 
of  this  bUl,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has 
cleared  up  this  matter  so  thoroughly  by 
Ills  statement. 

As  I  now  understand  it.  there  is  no 
reference  in  the  bill  itself  to  the  subject 
matter  of  supplemental  agricultural  labor 
from  foreign  countries  coming  to  this 
country  to  help  harvest  or  to  help  pro- 
duce our  crops,  and  there  is  no  reference 
contained  in  the  report.  The  words 
quoted  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  report  were  meant  to  relate  and  do 
relate  solely  to  actors  and  persons  in  the 
entertainment  field  and  lechnicl&ns  and 
speciali.sts  who  accompany  them  when 
they  come  to  this  country.  Is  that  a  cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.- 
The  Senator  is  correct  in  his  understand- 
ing. This  legislation  before  us  is  a  very 
important,  but  limited,  adjustment  to  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act.  This  bill  takes  a 
particular  part  of  existing  law.  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  speech,  relating  to  immiera- 
tion  factors  such  as  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle, 
and  the  preference  categories,  and  modi- 
fie.'i  them  to  remove  a  longstanding  form 
of  discrimination  in  our  immigration 
laws. 

This  specific  legislation  does  not  con- 
sider in  any  way,  nor  does  the  report  the 
matter  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  mentioned,  though  cen.ainly  the  mat- 
ter which  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
menuoned  is  Included  generally  within 
Uie  t.otal  framework  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act, 

Mr  HOLLAND.  It  Is  included  within 
ne  framework  of  existing  law,  but  not 
included  in  any  way  within  the  proposed 
Changes  in  the  existing  law  nor  within 
-he  purview  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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of     Massachusetts. 

Mr     President,    I 
I  am  not  surprised 


Mr.  KENNEDY 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLL.\ND. 
*anfc  the  Senator. 
■'hat  that  is  the  case. 

The  Senator  and  I  had  a  short  con- 
lerence  on  this  subject  generaUy  as  we 
»fre  Romg  back  to  our  respective  offices, 
I  remember  that  I  assured  the  distin- 
niished  Senator  that  the  suggestion 
migm  not  be  presented  by  those  of  us  who 
wink  differently  from  himself  on  this 

h  ^''  ^  ^^^  f«"^  f'"°'"  ^'hat  I  had 
neartl  from  the  committee  that  a  similar 
-tuition  existed  In  the  committee. 


I  was  particularly  impressed  that  that 
must  be  the  case  when  I  noted  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  and  the  voting  in 
the  Senate  on  the  amendment  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  found  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  seriously  di- 
vided m  its  \'oie.  Eight  members  of  the 
committee  voted  for  the  position  taken 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  and  my- 
self, and  seven  members  voted  against 
that  position.  The  absent  member  of  the 
committee,  making  up  the  16  in  all,  de- 
clared for  that  position.  So  there  was  a 
division  of  9  to  7  In  favor  of  the  position 
taken  by  my  colleague  and  myself. 

It  seemed  to  me  Impossible  In  that 
situation  for  the  committee  to  have  taken 
any  affirmative  position  on  this  issue. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  having  made  it 
abundantly  clear  by  his  statement  that 
the  committee  neither  In  the  bill  nor  in 
the  report  Intended  to  or  has  taken  anv 
position  whatever  on  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  nonimmigrant  agricultural 
labor. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
.vield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair  i. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  and  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  IMr.  KucHELl  in  commending  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  who  has  opened  the  debat*  on 
this  historic  bUl  in  a  fashion  which  will 
do  great  credit  to  the  Senate,  quite  aside 
from  the  distinction  which  It  win  bring 
to  him.  With  him,  I  hope  that  the  hour 
is  at  hand  when  we  may  achie\e  a  goal 
which  many  of  us  shared  with  his  bril- 
liant brother.  I  am  vei-y  grateful  for  the 
kind  words  he  has  spoken. 

I  reassure  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  I  heard  the  colloquy  with  respect  to 
agricultural  labor,  and  I  share  the  view 
of  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  that  there 
is  nothing,  in  the  new  legislation  which 
we  hope  will  be  enacted,  that  would 
change  existing  law  or  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  migrants  or 
anybody  else.  The  same  procedures  and 
clearance  requirements  which  exist  today 
will  remain  after  enactment  cf  this  bill. 
I  Join  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
also  In  the  deserved  high  praise  he  gave 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  whose  keen 
mind  and  persuasive  speech  we  all  ad- 
mire, who  applied  those  rich  gifts  to  the 
development  of  a  record  upon  which  the 
Senate  may  confidently  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  concerning 
nonimmigrant  agricultural  labor  apply 
equally  to  the  report  of  the  committee'' 

Mr  HART.  Yes.  We  are  again  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  that  whatever 
the  report  might  have  contained,  the  blU 
does  not  change  a  line  of  the  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  that 
category  of  agricultural  labor,  or  others. 
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Mr  HOLL.'LND  The  wording  in  the 
report  which  might  be  construed  as  ap- 
plicable to  that  field  was  not  so  Intended, 
and  does  not  in  fact  apply  to  nonimmi- 
grant farm  labor. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  correct.  It  should 
not  be  so  construed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  involved,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization since  February,  with  the  proc- 
esses which  have  led  to  the  presentation 
to  the  Senate  of  the  pending  bill.  I  be- 
ieve  I  can  truthfuUy  say  that  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  is  a  result  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  working  in  its  finest  fashion 
The  bUl  represents  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  men  who  entertain  divergent 
views  upon  many  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion; and  it  represents  a  compromise  of 
those  divergent  positions  of  interested 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  vari- 
ous features  of  the  biU.  In  its  present 
form,  it  is  a  bill  which  I  can  support  with 
good  grace. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  have 
said  that  in  February,  because  I  frankly 
concede  that  I  beUeve  m  the  national 
origins  quota  system  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act:  and  had  I  been  permitted 
to  have  my  way  in  the  framing  of  the 
bill,  I  should  ha^e  retained  the  naUonal 
origins  quota  system  of  that  act. 

I  wish  to  .say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
reason  why  I  believed— and  still  be- 
lieve—that the  national  origins  quota 
system  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
presents  a  desirable  formula  for  the  ad- 
mission cf  immigrants  for  permanent 
residence  and  ultimate  citizenship  in  the 
United  States. 

I  disagree  with  the  view  that  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  devised  by 
those  two  great  American  legislators 
Senator  Pat  McCarran  and  Representa- 
tive Francis  Walter,  is  discriminatory 
either  in  purpose  or  in  effect.  To  be  sure 
the  national  origins  quota  svstem  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  which  bears  the  names 
of  those  two  eminent  Americans  gave 
larger  quotas  to  certain  of  the  countries 
of  western  and  northern  Europe  than  to 
countries  elsewhere  in  the  Eistem  Hemi- 
sphere. It  did  so  for  what  I  conceive  to 
have  been  a  very  good  reason,  that  is  be- 
cause the  people  who  originally  came  to 
the  United  States  from  those  countries 
and  their  descendants  constituted  the 
major  portion  of  the  population,  and 
thus  had  made  the  greatest  contributions 
to  the  culture  and  development  of 
America. 

In  making  that  statement.  I  do  not 
assert  that  the  people  from  northern  or 
western  Europe,  notably  from  the  British 
Isles,  Ireland,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, are  superior  to  persons  in  other  na- 
tions. To  the  contrary.  I  assert  that 
anyone  who  believes  in  the  equality  of 
man  should  share  my  views,  because  if 
men  are  truly  equal,  the  people  who  con- 
stitute the  most  numerous  part  of  the 
population  of  any  nation  are  necessarily 
those  who  contribute  most  to  that  coun- 
trj-  and  its  development. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  under  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  was  to  receive  for  permanent 
residence  in  America,  and  for  eventual 
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citizenship,  immigrants  who  had  cultural 
backa  rounds  similar  to  those  of  the  peo- 
ple already  here,  and  who  for  that  reason 
were  most  readily  assimilable  Into  our 
uay  of  life.  ^  ... 

When  the  committee  report  was  filed. 
I  Incorporated  certain  additional  view-s 
w'Wch  appear  on  pages  56.  57.  and  38. 
These  additional  views  set  forth  in  more 
detail  the  reasons  why  I  accept  as  wise 
the  national  origins  quota  system  or  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  additional  views  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  of  Mr-  Ervin  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.ADDITIONAL  VlIWS  OP  Mn,  EaviN 

While  I  support  HM.  2580.  as  it  la  reported 
bv  this  commltt^,  and  while  I  subscribe  to 
much  ot  the  majority  report.  I  must  take 
exception  to  parts  ot  the  purpose  ol  the  leg- 
islation as  stated  by  the  majority,  and  am- 
plify the  reasons  Immigration  reform  is  nec- 

^^riong  as  I  have  served  In  the  Senate 
there  have  been  constant  and  consistent 
harangues— from  lobbyists  and  well-mean- 
ing humaniurlan  organizations,  from  poli- 
ticians and  Presldent»-to  the  effect  that  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  as  embodied 
in  the  McCarrnn-Walter  Act.  constitutes  a 
most  invidious  and  evil  discrimination 
against  all  the  people  of  the  world  living  out- 
side of  northern  and  western  Europe.  It 
has  been  declared  In  poUtiful  pnmphlcts  and 
In  congressional  hearings  that  the  Congress 
m  1924  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  House 
and  two-thirds  of  the  .=5enate  In  1952  de- 
clared through  legislation  that  the  people  of 
northern  and  western  Europe  are  superior  to 
those  ot  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  me,  this  Is  mischievous  nonsense  and 
sanctimonious  propaganda. 

The  notional  origins  system.  Just  as  the 
sys'em  whi-h  Is  eticompiiBsed  In  the  present 
bill  recognizes  the  necessity  for  placing  re- 
strlcurns  on  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  Present  law  undertakes  to  assign  to 
each  nation  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  a  spe- 
cific quota  of  immigrants  In  proportion  to 
the  number  ot  Americans  whose  national 
origin  Is  traceable  to  such  country. 

However  philosophers  or  anthropologists 
niay  differ  over  the  correctness  of  the  thesis, 
the  national  origins  system  Is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  that  the  peoples  of  various  nationali- 
ties have  made  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers  here.  The  McCarran-Walter 
Act  is  therefore,  ba-^ed  on  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  Is  like  a  mirror 
reflecting  the  United  States,  allowing  the  od- 
mlsslon  of  Immigrants  according  to  a  ra- 
tional and  uniform  mathematical  formula. 

Tliose  who  oppose  the  system  do  5o  because 
relallvelv  larger  quotas  than  they  feel  are  fair 
are  assigned  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland. 
France  Germany.  Holland,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  This  Is  true,  however, 
only  because  these  countries  constitute  the 
most  numerous  groups  In  our  population 
and,  therefore,  have  made  the  greatest  con- 
tributions to  America.  In  support  of  this  I 
cite  the  British  Isles,  which.  In  addition  to 
supplying  us  with  a  substanUal  part  ot  cur 
inhabitants,  has  given  us  our  language,  our 
law.  and  much  of  our  literature. 

When  It  adopted  this  definite  and  uniform 
rule  of  law  with  the  view  to  maintaining  the 
historic  population  pattern  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  did  not  act  upon  the  theory 
that  the  people  ot  one  nation  are  superior 
or  inferior  to  those  ot  another.  Rather,  it 
recognized  the  obvious  and  natural  fact  that 


those  Immigrants  can  best  be  assimilated 
into  our  society  who  have  relatives,  friends, 
or  others  ot  similar  badtgrounds  already 
here.  Again,  to  use  the  British  Isles  as  an 
example,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  their 
citizens  are  quickly  and  easily  assimilable 
into  our  life  and  culture. 

As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  edi- 
torialized: 

•It  Is  no  reflection  on  the  many  line  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  national 
origins  to  recognize  realistically  that  some 
nations  are  far  closer  to  the  United  States 
In  culture,  customs,  standards  of  living, 
respect  for  law.  and  experience  in  govern- 
ment." 

In  spite  of  the  endless  protestations 
agftlnst  the  much  maligned  natlonol  origins 
system,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  unjust  In 
It.  On  the  contrary.  It  admits  Immigrants 
from  all  areas  of  the  earth  on  an  exact 
mathematical  basis  having  no  relation  to 
political  pressures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bUl  which  was 
originally  presented  to  this  committee,  S.  500, 
was  manifestly  unjust,  both  to  the  American 
people  and  to  those  from  other  lands  who 
would  lUte  to  Join  us.  Badly  conceived  and 
badly  drafted,  every  provision  was  sufficiently 
complex  to  Induce  an  acute  case  of  mental 
indigestion.  Almost  all  ot  the  witnesses  de- 
fending It  differed  ajnong  themselves  over 
the  meaning  of  several  sections. 

Other  than  poor  draftsmanship,  there  were 
two  fatal  defects  m  the  bill.  First,  the 
mathematical  formula  by  which  Immigration 
la  theoretically  determined  under  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act  would  be  destroyed,  and 
m  Its  place  Immigration  would  be  managed 
In  the  virtually  uncontrolled  discretion  ot 
officials  of  the  executive  department,  subject 
to  political  pressures.  Second.  S.  500  would 
have  done  nothing  to  control  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigration.  To  me,  the  lack  ot 
hemispheric  restrictions  Is  the  one  major 
defect  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Senate  on  March 
4  1995.  1  recognized  that  the  present  law  is 
not  perfect.  But  I  stated  then  that  "I  shall 
not  vote  to  ibandou  the  nf.tlonal  origins 
qu.Dta  formula  until  someone  devises  a  better 
rule  sufficiently  strong  and  certuiu  tn  if- 
sure  that  Immigration  to  the  United  States 
is  controlled  by  the  rule  or  law  and  not  by 
the  caprice  ot  men." 

For  the  reasons  outlined  lu  the  mpjnrlty 
report.  I  now  thlnlc  such  v.  law  has  been 
devised  and  reported  by  this  committee.  As 
the  report  states,  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
has  been  largely  nullified  by  amendments 
and  speclol  legislation  and  no  longer  effec- 
tively restricts  Immigration.  New  legislation 
Is  now  In  order  for  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres — legislation  which  will 
restrict  Immigration  within  predictable 
limits. 

Tills  has  been  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mittee through  adoption  n!  a  clear  and  in- 
telligible bill  utilizing  a  mathematical  for- 
mula with  a  numerical  celling  applying  to  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  with  preferences  given 
to  the  members  of  families  now  In  the  United 
States  and  to  members  of  the  proicsslons  and 
arts  who  can  make  the  greatest  contributions 
to  our  society.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
House  Immigration  Subcommittee  and  lt.s 
suiff  for  the  creation  of  this  system. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  and  was 
ndoated  bv  the  Senate  subccmmltte«r  and 
which  would  place  a  celling  on  total  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration,  must  be  retained 
If  we  are  to  have  o  fair,  restrictive  Immigra- 
tion law.  This  should  be  the  heart  of  any 
reform  ot  our  Immigration  laws.  The  pres- 
ent rate  ot  Immigration  from  the  independ- 
ent North  American  countries  Is  already 
alarmingly  high.  and.  coupled  with  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  in  South  America,  our  duty 
Is  clear.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
could  enact  a  law  with  the  alleged  purpose  of 
eliminating  discrimination  and,  at  the  same 


time,  continue  the  most  apparent  dlscrlisl- 
natlon  of  all— that  Is,  the  nonquota  statia 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Retention  of  my  amendment  in  the  bill 
will  finally  bring  us  to  the  point  at  which  »• 
no  longer  discriminate  In  favor  of  the  peop'.t 
of  Chile  over  the  people  ot  England,  or  tht 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  o\-cr  the 
people  ot  Prance,  otir  traditional  allies  5in« 
oiu-  fight  for  Independence. 

There  are.  ot  course,  other  efllcarloui 
amendments  to  present  law,  some  added  t; 
the  House  and  others  by  the  Senate  subcoa- 
mlttee:  and  there  are  other  Important  rea- 
sons tor  reporting  HJl.  2580  than  those  I 
have  mentioned.  However,  these  are  ade- 
quately covered  in  the  majority  report. 

In  closing  these  separate  views,  I  wouw 
like  to  acknowledge  my  personal  gratlflcatlor,, 
which  I  am  sure  is  shared  by  all  members  o. 
the  subcommittee,  to  the  staff  ot  the  Senat* 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, for  the  devotion  and  tireless  ef- 
forts which  they  gave  to  us  over  these  month! 
of  hearings  iind  executive  session.  Without 
their  dedication,  we  could  not  have  accom- 
plished our  task  of  processing  an  Intelligent 
and  effective  bill. 

S.\M  J.  ERVi.v.  Jr 

Mr.  EBVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  knew, 
however,  as  the  subcommittee  began  its 
worlc  upon  the  tmmigratlon  bill  original- 
ly Introduced  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr,  Hart!,  and  various  cosponsors,  iha: 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  had  been  tiie 
subject  of  prolonged  attack,  and  had 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  a  majority  o: 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  that  those 
who  did  not  entertain  my  view  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  provisions  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter Act  relattag  to  the  national 
origins  quota  system  had  sufficient  vote 
to  eliminate  that  formula  from  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

That  discovery  presented  to  me  two 
possible  coui-ses  of  action.  The  first  was 
that  I  might  concentrate  my  efforts  in  a 
forlorn  .Ight  to  preserve  the  nations: 
origins  quota  system  and  suffer  defeat  in 
such  fight  without  rendering  any  seniice 
to  iny  country,  other  than  that  of  loyalty 
to  an  Ideal  which  I  cherished. 

The  second  possible  course  of  action 
which  confronted  me  was  to  Join  with 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  in  ar; 
efifort  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  bes\ 
possible  obtainable  immigration  law, 
curing  the  defects  of  present  law,  with- 
out the  retention  of  the  national  ongin? 
quota  system, 

I  felt  that  I  could  serve  my  countn 
best  by  adopting  the  second  alternative 
That  is  the  reason  ti-hich  prompted  m? 
to  Join  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  particularly  those  whose 
names  I  enumerated  in  my  colloquy  vnt.. 
the  Senator  from  Massachasetls  IMr 
Kennedy  1 .  in  fashioning  the  present  bil, 
which  in  my  judgment  represents  tn? 
best  immigration  law  obtainable  at  pre^- 

Also.  as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  stated— and  he  has  cited  stat^ 
tics  which  support  his  statement-tne 
number  of  nonquota  immigrants  receivea 
in  this  country  In  recent  years  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  has  exceeded  the 
number  of  immigrants  we  have  receiveo 
under  the  quotas  established  by  the  na- 
tional origins  system.  This  has  oee- 
due.  among  other  things,  to  the  necessii; 
for  admitting  many  refugees  who  were 
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fleeing  religious  and  political  oppression. 
The  fact  is.  as  the  Senator  stated,  that 
Ihc  system  is  simply  not  working. 

The  House  subcommittee,  and  its 
members  deserve  tlie  tlianks  of  the  coun- 
[r>-  jor  devising  an  intelligent,  intelligible 
and  precise  mathematical  formula  for 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  by  which  immi- 
gratinn  will  be  impartially  determined. 
Under  it.  the  most  important  and  ad- 
mirable purposes  of  the  administration 
will  be  accomplished  far  more  effectively 
than  would  have  been  true  under  the 
oridnal  bill.  The  reunification  of  fam- 
ilies will  be  achieved,  and  we  will  be  as- 
sured of  receiving  the  best  qualified  im- 
migrants. The  preference  system 
adopted  by  the  House  tv  ill  asiiure  .'\mevicu 
of  receiving  the  most  easily  assimilable 
and  most  desirable  prospects  for  citizen- 
ship. 

The  House  also  imposed  new  labor  re- 
.strictions  on  all  prospective  immigrants 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  removing 
their  threat  to  Increased  unemployment. 
Too,  it  added  new  and  greatly  needed 
security  measures  without  removing  any 
of  those  presently  existing. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  IIR.  2580  as  it 
was  reported  to  the  .Senate  was  a  perfect 
bill,  or  even  one  which  I  could  support, 
for  it  still  lacked  the  key  ingredient  of 
any  meaningful  reform — that  Is,  a  lim- 
itation on  Western  Hemisphere  immi- 
gration. However,  the  genesis  of  good 
legislation  was  there,  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  proceeded  with  the  same 
resolve  and  dedication  as  did  the  House 
subcommittee. 

Several  substantive,  as  well  as  tech- 
nical and  clarifying,  amendments  were 
added  which  Improved  the  measure. 
Among  tiiese.  is  one  I  offered,  to  allow 
alien  seamen  ',vho  entered  the  U:uted 
States  illegally  the  same  opportunity  to 
apply  for  an  adjustment  of  status  for 
reasons  of  hardship  after  7  .vears  resi- 
dence as  have  other  immigrants  who  en- 
tered the  country  illegally,  r  have  al- 
ways felt  that  like  people  in  like  circum- 
stances should  be  treated  by  the  law  In 
a  like  manner,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
treat  seamen  differently  from  other 
aliens.  Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
man  has  found  a  Job  and  a  Iiome  here 
and  has  been  assimilated  Into  our  so- 
cietj-,  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
This  is  an  elementary  proposition,  and 
I  am  confident  the  amendment  will  be 
retained.  However,  this  is  not  the 
amendment  which  has  aroused  the  most 
controversy  concernhig  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

There  was  one  serious  defect  in  the 
wll  before  us.  and  in  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act:  and  that  defect  arose  out 
of  the  fact  that  while  existing  immigra- 
tion laws  placed  a  limitation  upon  the 
number  of  im.migrants  receivable  from 
countries  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
they  placed  no  limitation  whatever  upon 
the  number  of  immigrants  admissible 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  Congress  at  the 
present  moment  who  favors  unrestricted 
immigration,  r  am  satisfied,  from  my 
^ork  with  them,  that  all  of  the  other 
roembers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
ailgration    and    Naturalization    of    the 
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Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  favor 
reasonable  restrictions  on  immigration, 
and  that  such  disagreements  that  may 
liave  existed  in  the  past  in  respect  to 
this  point  were  concerned  only  with  ways 
in  wlilch  that  objective  could  be  best 
attained. 

I  felt  that  it  was  unjust  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Wqstem  Hemisphere  for 
the  United  States  to  say,  ''We  are  willing 
to  have  ail  of  you  move  into  the  United 
States,"  and  at  that  same  time  place  in 
the  immigration  laws  provisions  which 
would  deny  them  admission,  after  such 
a  broad  invitation  had  been  extended, 
because  of  their  failure  to  meet  certain 
Inbor  requirements  of  the  lows.  To  my 
mind,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
hypocrisy  in  tlie  immigration  laws  which 
made  that  proclamation  and  had  that 
effect.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  like 
inviting  a  man  to  dinner,  and  then  dig- 
ging a  pit  for  him  to  fall  into  before  he 
could  get  to  the  dinner  table. 

Accordingly,  t  thought  that,  in  order 
to  abolish  the  hypocrisy  which  our  exist- 
in.!T  inuni'jration  laws  practice,  telling 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  they  are  aU  welcome  to  move  into 
the  United  States  immediately,  we 
should  place  a  reasonable  limitation 
upon  immieration  from  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  we  did  in 
the  case  of  immiriration  from  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

I  felt  that  in  addition  to  there  being 
something  in  the  nature  of  legislative 
ii.ypocrisy  in  the  existing  immigration 
laws  in  this  respect,  it  was  also  a  gross 
discrimination  against  all  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  for  us  to  have 
immigration  laws  which  specified  that 
only  a  limited  number  could  come  in 
from  tlie  Eastern  Hemisphere  but  that, 
on  the  contrarj',  unlimited  numbers  could 
move  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Western  Hemispliere. 

For  that  reaison.  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  provide  a  limitation  on 
immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  stated,  the 
pending  bill,  with  that  amendment, 
would  place  a  limitation  on  immigrants 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  120.000 
annually,  plus  the  spouses  and  the  chil- 
dren of  American  citizens  who  may  come 
from  those  coimtries  outside  and  above 
the  limitation. 

To  enable  the  immigration  authorities 
to  adjust  their  action  to  this  new  lim- 
itation, the  bill  would  provide  that  it 
would  not  become  effective  imtll  the  1st 
day  of  July  1968. 

To  me.  it  is  vitally  important  for  the 
amendment  to  be  retained  in  the  Senate 
and  for  the  Senate  conferees  to  insist 
upon  its  retention,  in  the  event  It  should 
become  necessary  to  have  a  conference 
with  the  House  upon  the  bill. 

Those  who  disagree  with  the  wisdom  of 
my  amendment  contend  that  special 
privileges  are  warranted  by  the  special 
reJationshlp  w  hlch  exists  between  us  and 
our  hemispheric  neighbors. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  relationship 
which  is  closer  or  more  special  than 
that  which  our  country  bears  to  England, 
our  great  ally,  which  gave  us  our  lan- 
guage, our  law,  and  much  of  our  liter- 


ature. Yet,  imder  the  pending  bill,  those 
who  disagree  with  me  express  no  shock 
that  Britain,  in  the  future,  can  send  us 
10,000  fewer  immigrants  tlian  she  has 
sent  on  an  annual  average  in  the  past. 
They  are  only  shocked  tliat  British 
Guiana  cannot  send  us  every  single  citi- 
zen of  that  countrj'  who  wishes  to  come. 

Those  who  disagree  with  me  on  this 
point  say  that  there  is  nothing  in\idlous 
In  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  becau.se  the  dis- 
crimination "Is  not  based  on  race,  re- 
ligion, or  ethnic  origin  "  They  fail  to 
note  that  every  witness  at  the  hearings 
agreed  with  me  that  there  was  also  no 
discrimination  based  on  race,  religion,  or 
ethnic  origin  in  tlie  national  origins  quota 
sj'stem  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
Vet.  those  who  disagree  with  me  never 
failed  to  take  the  opportunity  to  castigate 
that  system  as  discriminatory. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  born  In  England, 
be  he  Catholic,  Jew.  or  Protestant.  Is 
charged  to  the  British  quota.  The  sys- 
tem allows  immigration  according  to 
place  of  birth.  Just  as  the  present  bill 
does.  Under  it.  a  person  born  In  the 
Western  HemlsjJhere  would  be  charged 
to  the  Western  Hemispher-e  ceiling.  A 
man  bom  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
would  be  charged  to  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere ceiling. 

This  bill  creates  a  commission  to  study 
the  Western  Hemisphere  problem,  among 
others.  I  suggest  the  possibility  that  this 
commission  might  find  that  the  ceiling 
which  the  bill  ,estabIiEhes  for  immigra- 
tion from  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is 
still  too  discriminatory,  since  It  allows  45 
percent  of  immigrants  to  come  from  only 
15  percent  of  the  world's  population, 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  the  cell- 
ing will  somehow  adversely  affect  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  This  is  a  perverse 
argument.  Indeed,  since  tinder  the  labor 
restrictions  Imposed,  we  will  take  only 
the  best  of  those  we  are  helping  to  train. 
I  hope  that  those  In  charge  of  adminis- 
tering the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss  wHl 
understand  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
best  qualified  where  they  are  most 
needed,  which  Is  in  the  latin  American 
countries. 

The  substance  of  my  amendment  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  and  the  distinguished 
columnist  Charles  Bartlett. 

On  July  17.  1965.  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Progress 
on  Immigration.  '  I  wish  to  read  this 
portion : 

Secretary  Rusk  urges  that  Latin-American 
nations  remain  outside  any  celling,  as  they 
are  now  outside  of  the  quota  system.  But 
this  well-intentioned  position  could  lead 
to  trouble  and  III  will  in  the  not  so  distant 
future  If  Immigration  from  Latin  .America 
and  the  Caribbean  should  grow  sharply — as 
there  are  signs  that  It  will — and  pressure 
were  then  built  up  to  limit  a  sudden  flood  ot 
immigrants  for  which  the  country  was  un- 
prepared. WhUe  the  entire  law  is  being  over- 
hauled. It  would  be  better  to  place  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Including  those  to  the 
south  ot  the  United  States,  on  exactly  the 
same  footing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  may  be 
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pi'.nted  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito'.ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Procress  on   Immigr,^tion 

Tlia  .iohnsoii  admini-^tratlon  has  iiiter- 
venetl  lo  unsnarl  the  tAncled  threads  o'  the 
Immigration  retorm  bill  In  the  House. 

Pcrsoniil  animosity  herween  Repfesenlatlve 
EM.\NrEL  Celler.  chnirnian  or  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  ui.d  Repre.ientatlvc  Mich.\ei. 
A.  Peich.^n.  llie  rii:ikln^  Member,  h.os  prevl- 
nu&iy  mode  :>^eemeni  impossible  on  a  meas- 
ure to  repcul  the  natloniil  orleins  quot^i  sys- 
tem, iTi  n  ietfor  f.'-cin  becrctarv  of  Stc.te 
Ru.^fc.  rho  .'Omini'-tr.'itio'i  ul  clones  th.^t  It 
diics  not.  regard  Tdoptiori  of  nirijor  provisions 
of  Ihp  Pen-'han  bill  us  too  higli  a  price  to  pay 
for  nis  support. 

Tl;c  mitlonal  origins  quota  system  would 
bo  abolished  Immediately,  os  Mr.  Fki(.k.\n 
:u^ge.«.t.s,  rather  :hitn  phased  out  over  the 
ncxi  5  ycirp.  The  administration  hits  al.so 
.=.ofteiie(l  Its  oppos-ltlon  to  Mr.  Peighan's  pro- 
pijs.il  for  .in  t.inutl  oeiliri^  on  inimlgriiUon, 
If  set  at  23S.O00  persons,  the  ceiling  proposed 
by  Mr.  PtitJiiAM.  thl.5  ugure  would  be  t  tnta- 
muua:  to  a  cut  of  SSOOO  from  the  existing 
r..tc.  I;'  a  celling  is  to  be  t^t.  it  should  uot 
bo  lo'.ver  lh'\n  the  present  level. 

3ecrenry  Hu.'lt  urees  Ihdt  Latln-Amerlc.m 
nations  remain  outside  any  celling',  as  they 
are  now  otitFlde  of  the  quota  system  But 
t'llB  well-intentioned  petition  could  le:>d  to 
trouble  and  111  will  in  tIio  not  so  dl^tint 
'fulurf*  If  Immlcr.uion  from  U.itln  America 
■■tr.rx  the  C.trlbb^iii  slioiild  ercw  ^ha^ply — .i« 
th?re  :ite  sisi.s  th:it  It  will — and  pres-ure 
were  then  built  tip  to  limit  a  Midden  Qor'd 
of  Immlgrri.nt.^  for  which  tlie  country  wn.s 
miprvpin-d.    While  the  entire  law  is  belnt; 

0  crh.iuled.  It  would  be  better  to  plnce  all 
the  utiMoas  of  the  world.  Including  those  to 
;  hu  south  of  the  United  States,  on  exactly  the 
.^ame  Iiwtint;. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt  ihe  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  for  August  17.  1965. 
o.-.rried  an  editorial  entitled  "New  World 
Immisiation."  I  wish  to  read  these 
v.ords  frc.Ti  thai  ed  lorial. 

It  would  ?eem  that  a  rc:»snnable.  legal  limi- 
'  .tioR'on  mlBnitlon  from  Latin  .America,  if 
iidop:etl  tcd.Tv.  cjul-I  prevent  the  need  to 
adopt  more  struigexit  legUlation  tomorrow 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  editorial  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  ol  the  Rf:ror,D  ns  s  cprt  of  tny 
jcmarks 

There  bens  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
]IV3S  fiideiid  t.i  be  printed  in  the  R-cobd. 
ns  follows: 

1  New  Woai  o  Iumigration 
Applying  Intense  pressure,  the  adminis- 
tration struct  from  the  Immigration  reform 
bill  n  mra.sure-  which  many  experts  l>elleve 
Jwill  have  to  be  faced  In  the  near  future. 
This  was  a  provision  which  would  have 
placed  a  limit  on  migration  Into  the  United 
States  from  the  rest  of  the  New  World. 

Administration  opposition  centered  on 
the  claim  that  to  impose  such  a  limit  would 
endanger  diplomatic  relations  with  several 
Latin  American  states.  This  seems  like  an 
Inndeqtiate  excuse  for  several  reasons.  We 
find  It  hard  lo  believe  that  pny  government 
tiehev^s  Its  citizens  have  a  right  per  se  to 
mierate  to  any  other  country.  In  the  sec- 
cnti  place  certiln  of  the  New  World  lands 
themselves  place  high  hurdles  before  mariy 
US.  citizens  where  Immigration  U  con- 
cerned. Tlius  Me.xico  virtually  demands 
that  a  newcomer,  including  one  from  the 
TTnited  States.  l)e  fln!»nclally  independent 
before  going  to  Mexico  to  live,  and   there 


are  signs  that  Canada  unofficially  discourages 
Immigration  of  nonwhltes.  among  them 
American  Negroes. 

But  all  such  considerations  aside,  Wash- 
ington must  surely  realize  that,  at  any  mo- 
ment, it  could  face  a  deluge  of  would-be 
Latin  American  immigrants.  The  flood  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  which  has  potxred  Into  New 
York,  and  the  wave  of  Jamaicans  which  has 
flowed  Into  Britain  during  the  last  15  yep-rs 
are  but  tokens  of  the  vast  niunbers  who 
might  someday  wish  to  leave  underdeveloped 
homelands. 

For  two  crucial  facts  must  be  faced.  The 
first  is  that  the  population  of  Latin  America 
is  growing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  I.irge  area  In  the  world.  The  second 
is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Latin  American 
nations  are  falling  to  solve  their  economic 
problems.  Thus  the  pressure  on  resources 
grows  and  grows.  Eventually  Latin  Amer- 
icans from  many  lands  may  decide  to  do 
whut  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Mexicans  have  done 
ill  such  large  numbers:  go  to  the  United 
States. 

It  would  seem  that  a  reason.ibIe.  legal 
limit  on  mlgUBtion  from  Latin  America,  It 
adopted  today,  could  prevent  the  need  to 
adopt  more  stringent   legislation  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
2S.  1965.  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
caiTicd  an  editorial  entitled  "New  Im- 
mi;:!ration  Danper."  In  the  course  of  the 
editorial,  the  Pioneer  Press  made  this 
observation : 

For  example,  no  more  than  20.000  persons 
could  he  admitted  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1  year,  but  such  countries  as  El  Salvador. 
Paraguay.  Niciragua.  and  Argentina  could 
Sfi;d  unlimited  numbers. 

This  editorial  proceeded  to  take  the 
position  that  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
at  this  time  required  the  placing  of  a 
limitation,  as  this  bill  does,  upon  immi- 
gration from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  ask  unanim.ou.s  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  editorial  from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  be  printed  a^ftnis  point  in  the  body 
of  the  REcoF.n  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Immigration  Oanges 

Under  the  flimsy  and  foolish  pretext  of 
making  a  friendly  gesture  to  Central  and 
South  America,  the  State  Department  and 
the  Johnson  administration  propose  to  revise 
but  maintain  numerical  lltnits  on  Immigra- 
tion from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to 
leave  the  doors  wide  open  Ic!r  a  flcxxi  of  Latin 
Anieric.-jns. 

A  revolt  against  this  dangerous  and  un- 
JUEtllied  favoritism  is  forming  among  House 
Members  One  of  the  Isade-s  is  Representa- 
tive Clark  MacOregor,  of  Minnesot;i.  backed 
by  many  Republic.-tns.  but  also  stapported  by 
numerous  Oenincratn.  Their  efforts  deserve 
br.cking  from  the  public  and  from  Congress. 

What  has  happened  in  the  House  is  that 
the  bin  to  abolish  the  national  origins  quota 
system  for  regulating  Immigration  has  been 
twisted  into  a  vehicle  for  a  new  form  of  dls- 
crlnun-ition.  While  an  overall  limit  of  170,000 
immigrcnts  a  year  Is  set  for  all  the  nations 
nutslde  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Including 
England.  West  Germany,  the  Scandinavian 
nations  and  Italy,  no  limits  whatever  are 
provided  for  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Purthermorc.  there  is  an  Individual  national 
quota  maximum  of  only  20,000  for  each  na- 
tion outside  the  hemisphere.  l>ut  no  national 
limit  in  Latin  American. 

For  example,  no  mo'e  than  200  000  per- 
sons could  be  admitted  from  the  United 
Kingdom  In  1  year,  but  such  countries  as  El 


Salvador.  Paraguay.  Nicaragua,  and  Argen. 
ttna  could  send  unlimited  numbers. 

To  call  this  bill  nondiscriminatory  is  hj. 
pocrisy.  It  discriminates  against  the  natioaa 
th.-!t  have  traditionally  supplied  Amenci 
with  desirable  Immlgranls. 

Such  a  policy  does  not  make  sense.  If  ^e 
are  to  replace  the  national  origins  principle 
with  the  theot^r  that  Immigrants  should  be 
Judzcd  on  their  character  and  ability,  re- 
g.irdless  of  nationality,  then  the  Latin  Amtj. 
icuus  should  come  under  the  same  rules,  aad 
there  should  be  a  maximum  quota  for  tbna 
as  well  as  for  others. 

Tilts  Is  especially  Important  now  bec-uue 
Latin  America  is  rapidly  Iwcomlng  one  nf 
the  world's  biggest  surplus  population  art^rts 
Latin  America  has  millions  more  people  than 
it  can  support  or  educate  at  decent  levels 
antt  Is  doing  nothing  to  control  its  popuu. 
tion  explcjsion.  In  Salvador  alone  some  700,. 
000  people  have  overflowed  into  neighboring 
Honduras.  In  Colombia  the  politicians  art 
talking  of  wliolesale  exportation  of  emigr.inii 
Into  other  countries  because  of  tinempiijy. 
ment  and  puverty. 

The  situation  obviously  could  develop  Into 
a  serious  U.S.  immigration  problem  if  no 
checks  are  provided.  Congressman  MacOk- 
Goa  proposes  to  amend  the  House  bill  to  piu  a 
yearly  ceiling  of  about  140,000  on  all  Lntln 
American  Imigrants,  which  would  be  In  addl. 
tlon  of  the  170000  to  be  permitted  frtm 
other  parts  of  the  woi-ld.  This  is  a  generous 
allowance. 

The  flood  of  Puerto  Rlcans  that  has  poured 
into  New  York  In  recent  years,  with  ail  thplr 
problems  of  language  and  poverty,  should 
be  sufficient  w.irnlng  to  the  United  Stites 
Without  reasonable  restrictions,  the  re;t  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  blnnds 
could  In  the  future  provide  a  deluge  of  im- 
migrants that  would  be  difficult  to  asslmiliue. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
25.  1965.  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  of 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  carried  an  editorial 
entitled  "Immigration  and  the  Popula- 
tion Problem."  This  editorial  com- 
mented upon  an  amendment  then  pend- 
ing to  the  House  bill  which  had  been  of- 
fered by  Representative  MacGregos  to 
place  a  limitation  on  immigration  fiom 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  referred 
to  the  opposition  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  placing  of  any  such  Iimiu- 
tion  upon  immigration.  It  said  this  on 
that  point: 

Tlie  state  Department  argues  that  a  lloit- 
tatlon  would  be  .tu  aflrout  to  Latin  Am-^rica 
MacGregor  answers  more  sotmdiy  that  ttit 
tune  to  set  restrictions  is  now.  rather  than 
when  the  problem  become.^,  more  acute 

His  view  Is  reinforced  by  an  esllmatt  from 
the  international  fMiilly  planiiiii)!  confer- 
ence at  Geneva  this  week  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Latin  America  will  Incre.ise  3.6  time.'; 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  The  press urf 
to  escape  to  a  more  moderately  expandinj 
United  States  is  likely  to  grow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IMITICRVTTCN    AND    THE    POPULAIIOX    PBOEtCW 

Representative  Cl.*hk  MacGrecor.  P.epulJ- 
licnn  of  Minnesota,  and  House  Republicans 
are  trying  to  put  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
Immigrants  from  other  Western  Hcml«plif» 
nations.  At  present  there  Is  no  quota  for 
them. 

The  State  Department  argues  that  a  limi- 
tation would  be  an  affront  to  Latin  America 
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MacGrigoh  answers  more  soundly  that  the 
time  to  set  restrictions  Is  now.  rather  than 
when  the  jiroblem  becomes  more  acute. 

His  view  is  reinforced  by  an  estimate  from 
the  uiternatlonal  family  plnnnlng  conference 
at  Geneva  this  week  that  the  population  of 
Latin  America  will  increase  3  6  times  by  the 
end  of  this  century.  The  pressure  to  escape 
to  a  more  moderately  expanding  United 
States  la  likely  to  grow. 

Indeed,  in  an  era  when  overpopulation 
looms  ns  one  of  the  world's  toughest  ques- 
tion.', there  is  doubt  about  the  United  States 
undertaking  an  enlarged  role  as  safety  valve 
for  n:itlons  which  do  not  control  their  own 
numi}er.=  . 

Present  legislation  bases  Immigration 
quutiis  on  the  ethnic  malceup  of  this  country 
in  1020.  Quotas  for  western  and  northern 
European  countries  seldom  have  been  filled. 
Applic.ition.i  from  southern  Europe  and  other 
are.is  far  exceed  openings.  Thus  some  Jug- 
gling of  qualifications  is  needed. 

But  the  effect  of  the  pending  bill  would 
be  to  boo=t  total  Immicrallon  from  the  pres- 
ent 300.000  to  about  350.000.  Abotit  130.000 
no'v  rrivc  annually  outside  the  quotas  from 
other  western  hemisphere  nations.  Without 
the  llmit..tiou  MacGregor  seeks,  this  number 
could  jump  sharply. 

Hcenrdlng  U.S.  growth  rates,  the  Popula- 
tion Reference  Bureau  remarked:  "At  pres- 
i?iit  we  are  on  a  collision  course  that  could 
lc:id  >is  to  catastrophe,  timed  to  arrive  only  a 
few  decades  after  our  sister  nations  (If  they 
do  not  alter  their  growth  rates)  have  crashed 
uii  the  Malthuslan  reefs." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
iiwton  Evening  Star  for  Augrust  24.  1965. 
cai  Tied  a  column  by  Charles  Bartlett  en- 
titled "Revolt  Biewlni;  on  ImmiRration." 
ill  which  he  had  some  comments  to  make 
on  this  point.  I  shall  read  this  portion 
of  the  column: 

Since  most  Latin  governments  do  not  cur- 
rently recoqmze  their  population  problems, 
the  imposition  of  a  quota  will  provoke  less 
diplomatic  tension  now  than  it  wUl  later 
when  overpopulation  becomes  acute.  Cou- 
gress  enactment  of  the  quota  may  actually 
Jolt  the  Latins  into  more  re.ilistlc  attitudes. 

The  arguments  for  establishing  the  qttotas 
now  are  so  compelling  and  the  diplomatic 
consequences  arc  so  nebulous  that  some  Con- 
gressmen suspect  that  Rusk  and  Mann  are 
resisting  it  purely  in  terms  of  diplomatic 
enpediency.  Their  stand  on  Immigration  is 
certainly  inconsistent  with  their  refusal  to 
endorse  preferential  trade  arrangements 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire column  of  Charles  Bartlett.  be 
Bfinteu  tit  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
RtLonD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo\vs: 

Revolt  Brewinc  on  Immiosation 
(By  Charles  Bartlett  I 

There  ..re  signs  of  revolt  bv  the  House  of 
Representatives  against  the  inierminsling  of 
immigration  policy  and  short-cerra  diplomacy 
hi  the  stind  taken  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Busk  on  the  new  immigration  bill. 

R'l-k  H  urging  Congress  to  abolish  the  In- 
Olyldtial  country  qiiot;>s  th.it  have  controlled 
ml«-.'ition  to  the  United  St.ites  since  1924. 
He  echoes  the  widespread  sentiment  that 
these  quofis  are  discriminatory  and  damag- 
tag  to  the  Nation's  reputation  for  fairness. 
But  ausk  also  urges  that  the  Latin  American 
Republics  continue  to  be  excluded,  as  they 
nave  since  1924.  from  the  overall  limitation 
tnat  the  new  bill  will  place  upon  migration 
to  this  country. 

Represenutlve  Michael  Peicban,  Demo- 
'=fat.  of  Ohio.  leading  the  move  to  revamp 


tinmignitlon  policy,  has  doggedly  questioned 
the  special  acces-s  of  Latin  immigranta.  Why 
is  it  fair,  he  has  asked,  for  people  all  over 
the  world  to  stand  in  line  for  quot.i  numbers 
while  South  Amerlc:i::s  enter  the  United 
simply  by  .ihowlng  that  tliey  are  unlikely  to 
become  public  charges? 

Peighan  hoped  lo  end  this  special  status 
in  the  new  immigration  law  but  he  met  ob- 
jections from  the  State  Detiartment  after  the 
crisis  erupted  m  the  Dominican  Republic 
Rusk  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  Thorn  is 
Mann  argued  earnestly  that  this  move  would 
weaken  the  US.  standing  in  Latin  America 
at  a  critical  moment.  Further  persuasions 
by  President  Johnson  Induced  Peiohan  to 
agree  to  a  comprpinlse. 

The  Felghan  .bill  now  before  the  House 
requires  the  Piifesldent  to  notify  Congress 
when  immigrations  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere start  to  rise  sharply.  Latin  immi- 
grants Will  be  subject,  like  all  others  to  the 
Labor  Department's  certification  that  they 
possess  needed  skills  not  already  available 
in  the  pool  of  unemployed. 

But  this  compromise  has  not  allayed  the 
alarm  of  some  Members  at  demographers' 
projections  that  tlie  population  of  South 
America  will  multiplv  In  this  centtu-y  from 
69  to  600  million.  The  growth  of  Lat'ln  mi- 
grations to  the  United  States  in  this  decade 
from  96,701  m  1960  to  139,282  in  1964,  has 
added  substance  to  warnings  that  the  time 
is  ripe  to  erect  a  dam  against  a  possible  flood 
of  immigrants. 

The  Latin  political  leaders,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  are  so  hesitant  to  ecknowledge 
their  population  problems  that  a  strong  in- 
itiative by  the  Ecumenical  Council  will  be 
neoes.'jir}-  to  prod  them  into  a  population 
control  campaign.  Most  observers  doubt 
that  the  council  will  produce  a  fulsome  en- 
dorsement of  birth  control  this  fall.  Mean- 
while, about  700,000  Salvadorans  have  quietly 
overflowed  Into  neighboring  Honduras,  and 
the  Colombians  talk  of  exporting  masses  of 
unemployed  workers  to  Europe. 

Representative  Clark  MacGrecor.  Repub- 
lican, of  Minnesota,  who  proposes  lo  estab- 
lish an  annual  limit  of  116.000  immigrants 
from  the  24  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
spnere,  points  out  that  the  State  Department 
merely  wants  to  postpone  the  action.  Rusk 
said  during  the  hearings.  "I  api  suggesting 
that  Congress  wait  imtll  there  is  a  need  to 
do  It." 

MacGregor  argues  that  it  will  be  wiser 
and  more  realistic  to  meet  the  problem 
during  tills  reform  of  immigration  poUcy 
than  to  wait  tintll  the  crisis  develops.  Com- 
mtmlEts  will  maintain  that  the  limitation 
is  new  evidence  of  Washington's  detach- 
men  from  the  hemisphere's  problem,  but 
their  charges  will  be  softened  by  the  present 
scope  of  this  coimtry's  contributions  to  the 
Alliance   for  Progress. 

Since  most  Latin  governments  do  not 
oiu-renily  recognize  thoir  population  prob- 
lems, the  imposition  of  a  quota  will  provoKe 
less  diplomatic  tension  now  than  it  will  later 
when  overpopulation  becomes  acute.  Con- 
gre!-s'  enactment  of  the  quota  mav  acttially 
jolt  the  Latins  intd  more  realistic  attitudes. 

The  arguments  for  establishing  the  quotas 
now  ore  so  compelling  and  the  diplomatic 
consequences  are  so  nebulous  that  somo  Con- 
grei:'men  suspect  that  Rusk  and  Mann  are 
resisting  It  purely  In  terms  of  diplomatic 
expediency.  Their  ftand  on  Immigration  is 
certainly  Inconsistent  with  their  refusal  to 
endorse  preferential  trade  arrangements 
within  the  Western  Hermsphere. 

The  key  virtue  of  the  new  Immigration 
bill  Is  that  it  has  been  drafted  In  a  practical 
and  unsentimental  spirit  of  fairness  toward 
all  nations.  The  preferential  treatment  of 
.South  America  cannot  be  maintained  if  the 
United  States  is  to  Iwast  truthfully  that 
Its  new  policy  does  not  put  one  nation  or 
region  ahead  of  another. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  September  3, 1965.  contained 
a  column  by  Richard  L.  Strout  entitled 
■Immigration  and  Quotas."  which  makes 
some  significant  comments  in  urging  the 
imposition  of  limitation  upon  immigra- 
tion from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  article  of 
Mr.  Strout. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Immigration   ano    Quotas 
I  By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — It  seems  a  bit  odd,  doesn't 
It.  that  the  United  States  should  cut  Immi- 
gration from  England  by  a  third  while  It 
Jumps  Immigration  from  Trlnldad-Tobago 
from  a  limit  of  100  a  year  to  no  limit  at  all? 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  Just 
passed  its  \ersion  of  the  new  immigration 
law.  scrapping  the  old  national  origins  sys- 
tem and  substituting  a  new  sy-stem.  There 
has  never  been  a  quota  s>'stem  for  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  under  the  House  ver- 
sion this  situation  will  continue. 

Trlnldad-Tobago  is  only  used  in  this  arti- 
cle for  the  purpose  of  Illustration.  Trlnldad- 
Tobago  used  to  be  a  British  colony  and  as 
such  got  the  minimum  of  100  immlgranls  a 
ye.ar  in  the  old.  "bad"  national  origins  svs- 
tem.  However.  Britain  has  made  Trlnldad- 
Tobago  independent,  along  with  Jamaica. 
Independent  nations  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  entitled  to  send  as  many  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  as  they  wish, 
subject,  however,  to  sharp  admlnKstratlve 
checks  by  the  LalKir  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments. 

The  generous  United  States,  with  4"-,.  per- 
cent unemplov-ment,  is  throwing  open  Its 
doors  to  these  two  countries  at  a  time  when 
the  Socialist  Labor  government  in  England 
Is  cutting  Immigration  from  the  Caribbean 
from  20,000  a  ye.ar  to  8,500.  Engl.and  has 
decided  that  immigration  Is  not  a  cure-all 
for  national  problems,  even  among  Com- 
monwealth countries. 

Nothing  that  I  write  Is  meant  to  be  criti- 
cal of  either  Jamaica  or  Trlnldad-Tobago. 
The  two  new  nations  are  delightful  Islands 
discovered  by  Columbus,  with  mixed  popu- 
lations, the  one  of  about  1.700.000  and  the 
other  of  around  900,000. 

Theoretically,  so  far  as  fixed  quotas  go. 
their  entire  population  will  be  able  to  move 
en  masse  to  New  York  City.  Actuallv.  how- 
ever, sharp  restrictions  are  applied  to  Im- 
migration administratively,  to  protect  the 
American  economy  from  Job  competition. 

The  pass*  old  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem is  assailed  on  all  sides  today  as  being 
discriminatory.  But  isn't  it  a  bit  discrlmlDa- 
lorv-  to  put  a  quota  of  20.000  a  year  on  Eng- 
land, which  Iflst  year  sent  over  about  30,000 
people,  and  no  quota  on  Trinldad-Tobago« 
The  Western  Hemisphere  has  always  been 
exempt  from  quotas.  Under  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  new  bill  It  would  stay  exempt. 
Some  Senators  say,  however,  that  it  Js  time 
to  bring  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  the 
same  rules  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
"nondiscriminatory"  means  what  it  says. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  wants  the 
Western  Hemisphere  exempted,  however.  l>e- 
causo  It  has  a  "special  relationship"  with 
the  United  States.  The  United  Kingdom 
does  not  have  this  special  relationship.  It 
appears. 

The  proposed  new  bill  puts  en  overall 
celling  of  170.000  on  Immigration  from  all 
non-Western  Hemisphere  countries.  This 
will  tie  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
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basis,  with  preferences  to  families  of  immi- 
grants already  here,  and  with  no  nation  get- 
ting more  thjn  20.000,  No  nation,  that  la. 
Oiiuldc  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Latin  AmerltA  currently  his  the  highest 
growth  rate  in  the  world.  Famine  and  the 
population  may  be  on  a  collision  course. 
Can  the  United  States,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathy and  pity  In  the  world,  really  hope  to 
solve  foreign  problems  by  taking  In  Im^nl- 
grimts' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  During  hearings  on  the 
bill  many  outstanding  Americans  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  One  of 
them  who  impressed  mc  most  was  a  dis- 
tincruished  and  eloquent  attorney  of 
Wilmington.  Del..  Joseph  A.  L.  Errigo. 
Mr.  Errigo  is  the  national  chairman  of 
the  Sons  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Errigo  disagreed  with  me  in  re- 
spect to  retaining  the  National  Origins 
Quota  System  of  the  McCarran-VValter 
Act. 

After  my  amendment,  limiting  immi- 
gration from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  subcommittee 
and  approved  by  the  full  committee,  I  re- 
ceived, from  Mr.  Eirigo  a  fine  letter  en- 
dorsing the  proposal. 

With  his  consent,  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing wotds  from  the  letter: 

I  om  writing  to  congratulate  you  and  to 
thank  yoti  for  the  eicccllent  position  you 
have  taken  relative  to  the  Immlgratton  bill. 
Since  we  have  established  Q  celling  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  It  is  altoeether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  establish  a  ceiling  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well.  This  is  in 
accord  with  our  philosophy  of  equal  justice 
under  law  for  all. 

Tliose  of  us  on  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee know  Mr.  Errigo  to  be  a  per- 
sistent foe  on  all  he  considers  to  be  vm- 
Just  law.  We  know  him  also  as  a  con- 
.^istcnt  champion  of  equal  application  of 
law. 

Mr.  Errigo  knows  we  must  eliminate 
the  most  apparent  discrimination  of  all — 
tliat  which  gives  preference  to  the  people 
of  Chile  over  the  people  of  Italy,  and  the 
people  of  Cuba  over  the  people  of  France, 
our  historic  ally  since  the  time  of  our 
independence. 

AUhourjh  equal  Hftslication  of  the  law 
to  all  nations  was  my  principal  reason  for 
proposins;  the  amendment,  there  is  an- 
other reason.  There  is  a  Browing  demand 
for  immigration  from  our  hemispheric 
neighbors. 

Immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Increased  by  50  percent  In  the  past 
decade  to  our  present  average  of  almost 
150.000  a  .vcar.  As  Senators  know,  our 
own  population  is  also  increasing  alarm- 
ingly; yet  5  percent  of  the  annual  ad- 
ditions to  our  total  population  comes 
from  Western  immigrants,  and  the  per- 
centage is  going  up. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  our  hemis- 
phere, demographers  tell  us  that  only 
Mexico's  rate  of  immigration — which 
numbers  from  30,000  and  50.000  to  the 
United  States  each  year — will  remal.n 
stable. 

The  problem  in  Canada  is  so  serious, 
that  officials  of  its  Government  have 
considered  establishing  restrictions  to 
prohibit  the  great  migration  to  the 
United  States,  which  like  Mexico's  has 
averaged  30.000  to  50.000  a  year.     Pres- 


ently, for  every  professional  person  who 
migrates  to  Canada,  two  leave,  the  piln- 
clpal  reason  being  the  higher  salaries 
paid  in  the  United  States.  There  is  also 
increasing  pressure  from  the  labor  force 
for  Immigrant  ptussports.  this  being  the 
product  of  Canada's  greatest  domestic 
problem — unemployment.  The  unem- 
plojinent  rate  in  Canada  has  averaged 
6  percent  m  recent  years  If  we  accept 
the  proposition  that  an  increasing  pro- 
fessional force  generates  employment  in 
the  labor  force,  then  we  must  conversely 
also  assume  that  Canadns  problem  will 
worsen  and  that  migraticn  to  the  United 
States  will  increase. 

As  my  friends  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment point  out,  "the  majority  of  hemis- 
phere immigrants  come  to  us  from 
Canada  and  Mexico."  Although  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  Immigration  from 
these  two  countries  will  not  decrease,  it  Is 
also  clear  that  the  time  is  last  approach- 
ing when  we  will  receive  even  more  from 
the  other  hemispheric  countries. 

The  bill  should  not  offend  Canada  and 
Mexico,  because  of  the  distinction  it 
makes  between  tlie  Eastern  Hemisphere 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  bill 
provides  that  no  country  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  shall  be  allowed  to  send  to 
this  country  in  any  one  year  more  than 
20,000  immigrants,  outside  of  members 
of  families. 

The  bill  places  no  such  limitation  upon 
the  various  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  for  this  reason  Canada  and 
Mexico  can  continue  to  send  into  this 
countiy  tlielr  immigrants  free  from  any 
limitation  other  than  the  overall  hemi- 
spheric hmitation  of  120,000. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  prob- 
ability— indeed,  I  say  the  certainty — that 
immigration  from  South  America,  Cen- 
tral Ameilca,  and  the  Caribbean  Islands 
will  increase  with  the  passage  of  years. 
Undoubtedly  it  will  become  unmanage- 
able unless  we  place  i-ealistic  limitations 
on  immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Immigration  from  South  America  has 
Increased  by  a  fantastic  230  percent  in 
the  last  5  years,  and  by  almost  400  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years.  It  is  approach- 
ing the  point  where  it  will  double  each 
year.  The  figures  for  Central  America 
are  almost  as  high.  This  is  not  just  a 
trend;  it  is  a  threatened  avalanche. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  the  able  address 
of  the  dlstingtilshed  Senator  interesting 
and  informative. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  the  actual  figures  on 
immigration  from  South  America,  as 
well  as  percentages? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  have  my  assistant 
mark  the  figures  for  me  and  I  will  give 
them  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
just  a  few  minutes.  While  he  is  doing 
that  and  to  expedite  matters,  I  will  con- 
tinue with  my  discussion. 

The  reason  why  the  immigration  from 
South  America.  Central  America,  and 
the  Caribbean  Islands  is  increasing  Is 
not  hard  to  find.  It  has  a  popiUatlon  ex- 
plosion unequaled  In  any  other  area  of 
the  world. 


In  1900.  the  population  of  Central  and 
South  America  was  approximately  60 
million.  By  the  end  of  the  century  ii 
will  be  600  million.  In  1900  1  of  ever)- 
50  human  beings  who  inhabited  the 
earth  lived  in  the  nations  of  Central  and 
South  America;  todEy  the  ratio  is  1  in 
15.  This  great,  new  mass  is  not  shlftin? 
to  the  broad  uninhabited  expanse  of  the 
continent,  but  to  the  overcrowded  cities, 
and  then,  often  to  America. 

The  situation  is  substantially  the  same 
in  the  Caribbean  Island  nations,  except 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  less  room. 
There,  the  population  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  25  percent  eveiT  10  years,  al- 
though the  density  of  population  is  al- 
ready too  high  for  adequate  support  o! 
the  present  inhabitants.  To  use  one  b- 
land  as  an  example,  if  the  present  popu- 
lation growth  rate  of  Barbados  is  main- 
tained, in  200  years  there  wiU  not  be 
room  for  all  the  inhabitants  to  stand  on 
the  island. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Ke.nsedyI.  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  HaktI,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  say  there  is  no  real  hemispheric 
immigration  problem  now.  They  are 
correct  insofar  as  their  separate  views 
were  filed  on  Septem'oer  15,  1965. 

But  the  problem  is  coming  fast  and 
hard.  Both  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secrctai-y  of  State  testified  to  this 
In  the  hearings  before  the  House  sub- 
committee; and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  and 
Secretary  Rusk  stated  their  preference 
for  waiting  until  a  later  date  to  meet  the 
problem.  But  at  a  later  date  we  would  be 
enacting  special  restrictions  for  a  special 
area.  The  wrath  of  the  hemisphere 
would  be  upon  us. 

I  say  the  time  is  now — now,  when  we 
are  broadly  revising  our  whole  policy: 
now,  when  we  are  supposedLv  abolishing 
discrimination:  now.  when  it  is  politi- 
cally and  practically  possible. 

With  my  amendment,  this  Is  a  good 
bill.  To  strike  the  amendment  or  to 
emasculate  it  would  be  to  perform  heart 
surgery  on  healthy  legislation. 

Without  my  amendment,  or  without  its 
substance.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
support  the  pending  bill  with  any  en- 
thusiasm whatsoever.  But  with  this 
amendment.  I  can  support  the  pending 
bill  with  enthusiasm,  because  I  know 
that  it  is  the  best  bill  upon  immigration 
that  can  be  obtained  for  our  Nation  at 
present. 

First  Timothy,  verse  8.  gives  us  some 
advice  that  we  should  follow  in  enact- 
ing an  Immigration  law.  It  is  more 
timely  than  the  great  poem  by  Emma 
Lazarus,  which  Is  inscribed  upon  the 
monument  on  Ellis  Island.  This  world  Is 
confronted  at  this  moment  by  a  popula- 
tion explosion,  and  soon  millions  of  im- 
migrants will  be  begging  for,  indeed  de- 
manding, admission  to  the  United  States 
The  United  States  will  have  trouble  pro- 
viding employment  for  its  own  expand- 
ing and  increasing  population.  There- 
fore, tliis  Is  the  opportune  time  to  enact 
an  Immigration  law  which  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  we  should  restrict  im- 
migration to  immigrants  whose  presence 
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here  will  reimlte  families  already  par- 
tially in  America  and  Immigrants  who 
have  some  real  contribution  to  make  by 
reason  of  their  skills  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  America. 

We  should  fashion  our  immigration 
law  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  alone,  and  not  our  sup- 
position as  to  what  the  thoughts  or  de- 
sires of  some  people  in  foreign  coimtries 
may  be.  I  believe  the  writer  of  First 
Timothy  had  this  In  mind  when  he  said, 
in  chapter  5,  verse  8: 

If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  spe- 
cially for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  Is  worse  than  an 
Infidel. 

In  advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  its  present  form,  I  am  appealing  to 
the  Senate  to  look  after  those  of  our  own 
household  by  enacting  an  immigration 
law  which  takes  cognizance  of  matters 
of  the  heart  insofar  as  it  wlU  result  In 
uniting  families  now  divided,  and  w-hlch 
takes  cognizance  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  restricting  other  im- 
migration to  those  who  have  something 
to  contribute  to  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural development  of  our  Nation, 

Mr.  President.  |h  answer  to  the  earlier 
Inquiry  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore),  page  48  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Immigration  Service  shows 
that  immigration  from  South  America 
in  19,S5  was  5.500.  In  1960.  the  number 
jumped  to  13.000.  In  1964.  it  jumped  to 
31,102.  While  these  figures  in  and  of 
themselves  are  not  alarming,  the  trend 
which  they  reflect  is  greatly  alarming. 

In  many  nations  of  South  America. 
most  of  the  land  is  owned  by  persons  w  ho 
can  only  properly  be  called  land  barons. 
They  show  no  interest  whatever  in  tak- 
ing a  course  of  action  which  would  pro- 
vide for  wide  diffusion  of  ownership  of 
the  land  among  their  people.  If  the 
United  States  places  a  limitation  upon 
immigration  from  those  countries,  notice 
would  be  served  on  these  land  barons 
that  they  would  have  to  do  something 
like  that  which  is  suggested  in  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  First  Tim- 
othy; namely,  look  after  some  of  their 
own  household. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President, 
much  lia.^  been  said  and  written  in  con- 
nection with  proposed  changes  In  the 
ImminaUon  and  Nationahty  Act  to  trfg 
Meet  that  there  Is  something  Intrlnsl-^ 
cally  evil  about  the  national  origins 
Wota  system  on  which  the  McCarran- 
walter  Immigration  Act  is  based.  In- 
deed, many  have  sought  to  picture  the 
national  origins  quota  system  as  a  prod- 
uct of  prejudice,  bias,  and  racism,  and, 
^  such,  an  affront  to  many  nations  of 
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the  world  constituting  a  detriment  to  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Such  allegations  Indicate  a  lack  of 
understanding,  to  put  It  charitably. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system  which  has  any  con- 
notation of  the  idea  of  racial  superiority 
or  racial  inferiority.  This  system  is.  in- 
deed. Inconsistent  with  any  such  concept. 
The  national  origins  quotas  are  based 
on  the  ethnic  proportions  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  in  1920,  and  are  so  con- 
stituted with  the  express  and  acknowl- 
edged purpose  of  preventing  immigra- 
tion from  changing  the  national  or 
ethnic  composition  of  the  American 
population. 

The  wish  ta  preserve  one's  identity  and 
the  identity  of  one's  nation  requires  no 
justification — and  no  belief  In  racial  or 
national  superiority — any  more  than  the 
wish  to  have  one's  own  children,  and  to 
continue  one's  family  through  them,  need 
be  justified  or  rationalized  by  a  belief 
that  they  are  superior  to  the  children  of 
others.  One  identifies  with  one's  family, 
because  It  Is  ones  family,  and  not  be- 
cause they  are  better  than  other  people. 
For  no  other  reason,  one  Identifies  with 
one's  national  group  more  than  with 
others.  This  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  pref- 
erence which  Is  Inherent  in  the  national 
quota  system. 

There  is  no  mei-lt  in  the  contention 
that  the  quota  system  Is  racist  or  morally 
wrong  Individuals,  and  groups.  Includ- 
ing nations,  have  an  absolute  and  un- 
challenged right  to  have  preferences  for 
other  individuals  or  groups,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  a  preference 
based  on  a  sense  of  identity. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  an  immi- 
gration law  based  on  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  and  I  make  none. 

Having  so  stated.  I  would  add  that  I  do 
not  consider  the  existing  law  without  de- 
fect, nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Itnmlgra- 
tion  formula  in  the  proposal  now  before 
the  Senate,  if  properly  administered,  will 
result  in  drastic  or  undesirable  changes 
in  the  patterns  of  immigration  Into  the 
United  States  The  preferences  which 
would  be  established  by  this  proposal  are 
based,  I  believe,  on  sound  reasoning  and 
meritorious  consideration.?,  not  entirely 
dissimilar  in  effect  from  those  which  un- 
dei-lle  the  national  origins  quotas  of  ex- 
isting law.  Blood  relationships  and  fam- 
ily ties  stem  from  the  same  sense  of 
identity  and  preference,  and  it  is  most 
dcshahle  that  unification  of  families  be 
a  major  consideration  In  our  immigra- 
tion formula.  The  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate also  wisely  provides  protection  for 
-American  workers  against  job  displace- 
ment by  immigrants.   < 

I  think  the  bill  has  been  Improved  by 
the  amendment  added  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  which  provides  for  a 
maximum  limit  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration.  If  passed,  it  would  con- 
stitute a  badly  needed  improvement  in 
the  existing  law  which  has  no  numerical 
limitation  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration. 

It  is  inescapable,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  major  changes  proposed 
are  in  the  formula  for  Immigration  and 
mechanics  of  selection.  There  is  a 
larger,  and  I  believe,  a  far  more  signifi- 
cant consideration,  which  has  been  ig- 


nored in  considering  what  changes  are 
needed  in  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Both  the  present  law,  based  on  a  na- 
tional origins  quota  system,  and  the  pro- 
posed changes  now  before  the  Senate, 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  tlie 
country  is  underpopulated  and  could  use 
substantial  quantities  of  immigration  to 
advantage.  This  assumption,  formerly 
well  foimded,  is  no  longer  true  or  soundly 
based. 

From  a  superficial  view,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  comparative  population 
density  of  the  United  States  might  justi- 
fy a  continuation,  although  iiardly  an 
Increase,  such  as  is  likely  under  the  "pro- 
posed bill,  of  the  ver>-  substantial  flow 
of  immigration  into  the  United  States. 
A  comparative  approach  based  on  over- 
all population  density  is  completely  mis- 
leading, however. 

U.S.  population  di-stribution  Is  unique, 
and  destined  to  become  more  so.  A  ma- 
jor geographic  proportion  of  the  United 
States  is  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  the  population  density  of  this  area 
is  significantly  slight.  At  the  present 
time,  less  than  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  both  the  percentage  and 
the  number  of  persons  so  engaged  is 
steadily  declining.  Even  this  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  population  is  pro- 
ducing a  substantial  suiplus  of  food  and 
fiber  for  the  Nation's  needs.  As  the  proc- 
ess of  mechanization  continues,  even 
fewer  people  will  be  needed  to  farm  this 
given  area  and  to  produce  sufficient  food 
and  fibers  for  the  rapidly  growing  pop- 
ulation. In  comparison  to  the  6  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population  now  engaged  in 
farming,  other  countries  have  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  their  population 
working  to  produce  food  and  fiber  on 
the  farms;  Prance,  25  percent;  Poland. 
38  percent:  Japan.  38  percent;  Argen- 
tina. 20  percent;  Soviet  Union.  57  per- 
cent; and  Canada.  12  percent. 

As  a  consequence,  the  distribution  of 
U.S.  population  is  weighted  more  heavily 
in  urban  areas  than  in  other  nations.  As 
the  population  expands,  the  increased 
population  density  falls  almost  entirely 
In  urban  areas. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  any  immigra- 
tion in  the  next  half  decade,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  will  shortly 
pass  the  200  million  mark.  And  only 
shortly  thereafter—a  matter  of  not  more 
than  2  or  3  years— there  will  be  200 
million  people  in  the  urban  areas 
alone.  Our  present  rate  of  population 
growth,  even  exclusive  of  immigration, 
is  the  highest  of  any  industrial  nation. 
It  is  the  population  density  in  the  urban 
areas  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  on 
which  the  need  for  further  major  immi- 
gration should  be  judged. 

From  this  perspective,  it  becomes  read- 
ily apparent  that  it  is  not  advantageous 
to  the  United  States  to  continue  to  en- 
courage the  massive  immigration  which 
prevails  under  present  law,  much  less 
increased  immigration,  as  would  be  the 
case  under  the  proposed  changes. 

The  w^ise  course  for  the  United  States 
to  follow  is  to  limit  immigration  to  spe- 
cial cases  based  on  such  factors  as  fsun- 
ily  reunification  and  some  forms  of  poUt- 
Ical     refugee     accommodation.      These 
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factors  could  be  accommodated  within 
an  overall  Immigration  ceiling  of  certain- 
ly not  more  than  50.0C0  per  year  from 
all  soui'ces. 

Populationwise.  the  United  States  has 
reached  maturity.  The  time  has  come 
for  our  immigration  policy  to  reflect  a 
corresponding  maturity.  This  in  not  a 
harsh  judgment,  merely  a  realistic  one. 

Most  rf  the  countries  of  the  world 
have  problems  stemming  from  expand- 
ing populations.  We  cannot  solve  the 
population  problems  of  one  of  these  other 
countries  by  permitting  immigration  to 
the  United  States,  even  if  we  concen- 
trated immieration  favoritism  on  any 
particular  one  of  thorn,  without  exceed- 
ing by  far  any  maximum  level  of  im- 
migration yet  seriously  proposed.  We 
cannot  help  other  nations  by  weakening 
oui-selves.  nor  should  we  If  we  could. 

Without  the  ne'.x'ssity  for  balancing 
the  merits  of  the  formulas  in  existing 
and  proposed  laws,  therefore.  I  must  con- 
;lude  that  neither  is  responsive  to  the 
national  needs.  The  McCarran-Walter 
Act  was  designed  to  meet  needs  for  im- 
migration which  clearly  existed  before 
the  turn  of  tlie  century.  diminLshingly  so 
thereafter.  End  not  at  all  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  la^t  two  decades.  The 
changes  here  proposed  are  based  on  the 
aKsuraption  that  the  immigration  needs 
of  the  country  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  remain  the  same.  Tlie  contrary 
is  true. 

For  these  reason?,  I  cannot  support 
HR.  2580.  Perhaps  the  realization  of 
the  requh-ements  stemming  from  the  in- 
ci-eased  population  density  and  neces- 
sarily uneven  population  distribution  in 
the  united  States  in  the  past  few  dec- 
adeeTis  not  sufficiently  prevalent  to  per- 
mit, drastic  changes  toward  limitations 
on  knOHgrwtion  at  this  time.  Under  no 
circumstances,  however,  can  the  Nation 
afTord  an  updating  of  tl\e  official  accept- 
ance of  the  myth  that  we  can  still  bene- 
fit from  a  continuation  or  increase  in  the 
current  level  of  immigration. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country,  will  reject  the 
19th  centui-y  concept  on  which  this  bill 
is  premised,  and  take  no  major  action 
until  the  Congress  Is  at  least  willing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  20th  century,  not 
to  mention  the  future. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
I  he  pending  legislation  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

The  bill  is  modest  and  right.  It  falls 
In  America's  mainstream  of  morality  and 
common.sense. 

The  bill  represents  a  broadly  based 
consensus  on  the  kind  of  reform  that  is 
needed.  It  carries  out  goals  sought  by 
33  Seimtors.  from  both  political  parties, 
who  Joined  with  me  to  introduce  this 
legislation  following  President  Johnsons 
immigration  message  to  Congress  last 
January. 

The  heroes.  Mr.  President,  of  this  long 
and  historic  struggle  to  achieve  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  national  origins  system  of  se- 
lectivity, arc  properly  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans.  They  have  organized 
through  community,  religious  and  fra- 
ternal groups  to  achieve  the  victory  now 
being  consunftnated  in  ilic  Congress. 
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It  is  to  these  Americans,  who  in  years 
pasi  opened  their  homes,  tlieir  commu- 
nities, their  businesses  to  welcome  the 
refugee,  the  relative  and  the  homeless 
of  the  world.  These  citizens  conducted 
community  conferences  and  urged  their 
national  or^-anizations  to  press  for  im- 
migration reform.  Today  is  their  vic- 
tory. 

It  Is  impossible  today  to  list  each  citi- 
zen, each  fraternal  chapter,  each  reli- 
gious society  that  shares  in  this  achleve- 
nient.  But  two  national  organizations 
deserve  special  mention. 

For  many  yeais  the  American  Immi- 
gration and  Citizenship  Conference  has 
led  in  education  and  information. 
Through  national  conferences  and  com- 
munity workshops  the  hopes  of  Ameri- 
cans for  this  achievement  were  effectively 
directed.  » 

This  year  an  additional  citizens  group, 
the  National  Committee  for  Immigration 
Reform,  whose  outstanding  membership 
is  headed  by  former  Pre.'.ident.s  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Dwight  Eisenhower,  has  or- 
ganized to  insure  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Indeed,  this  pi-oposal  is  supported  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  citizens,  as 
well  a.s  the  humble  from  every  corner  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  as  though  each  wants 
to  help  brighten  the  light  that  shines 
its  welcome  In  the  torch  of  liberty. 

To  the  peoples  of  Europe  chiefly,  but 
to  others  as  well,  the  United  States  has 
long  been  a  haven  of  opportunity  and 
refuse.  The  stream  of  immigrants  v.'ho 
have  passed  through  America's  gates  are 
indeed  the  Nation's  true  wealth. 

Today,  America's  worth  and  strength — 
morally,  intellectually,  politically,  so- 
cially, economically — rest  upon  the  con- 
tributions of  people  of  many  national 
backgrounds  and  races.  This  is  the  un- 
questioned geniu.'^  of  the  American 
experience. 

Throughout  most  of  otjr  history,  ac- 
cepted national  policy  was  to  encourage 
a  free  fiow  of  immigration.  And  even 
though,  beginning  in  1882,  our  immigra- 
tion history  reveals  a  slow  evolution  from 
an  open  to  a  restricted  policy,  the  gates 
stoop  open  to  most  until  after  the  end  of 
World  War  I, 

Several  things  then  worked  to  generate 
a  widespread  demand  for  immigration 
curbs.  Among  them  were  post-war  ur- 
banization, economic  dislocation,  waves 
of  fear,  and  suspicion,  and  the  degenerate 
nativism  practiced  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  its  allies.  The  Quota  Acts  of  1921 
and  1924  foUowed. 

This  legislation  of  the  1920's  marked 
the  turning  point  in  America's  immigra- 
tion policy.  A  dual  control  system  went 
into  effect,  which  continues  to  our  time. 
The  first  selection  of  Immigrants  was 
through  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards of  admissibility  as  health,  literacy, 
security,  and  financial  responsibility. 
These  are  sound  and  right,  and  have  been 
retained  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  second  control  was  restriction  of 
quota  immigration  to  a  specified  maxi- 
mum number  per  year  based  on  nation 
of  birth. 

No  responsH)le  citizen.  Mr  President, 
questions  the  rightness  of  any  nation  to 
regulate  Immigration.    But   more  than 


an  attempt  to  set  a  reasonable  rate  ol 
immigration,  with  reasonable  standards, 
was  involved  in  the  dual  control  system. 
It  was  framed  by  an  irrational  eleineui— 
the  national  origins  quota  concept,  wiilch 
said  in  echoing  words  that  Uie  people  of 
some  nations  are  more  welcome  to 
America  than  others.  We  know  the 
stoi-y  well.  Unjustified  ethnic  and  racial 
barriers  became  the  basis  of  U.S.  im- 
migration policy. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  brought 
hope  for  basic  reform,  especially  follow- 
ing America's  welcome  to  thousands  of 
homeless  and  destitute  people  tluough 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  But 
this  hope  was  short-lived.  In  1952.  over 
President  Truman's  veto.  Congress  en- 
acted the  present  basic  statute,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
Revision  and  codification  of  immiBintton 
law  was  overdue.  But  so  far  as  the  basic 
selection  of  immigi-ants  was  concerned, 
the  1952  pet  followed  the  discriminatory 
policy  of  the  twenties. 

In  his  1952  veto  message.  President 
Truman  said; 

I  om  .".ure  th.nt.  with  a  Iltll<"  moio  tlmp  and 
u  little  more  dlscmasion  lii  this  pijiini.ry,  the 
public  console-Mrr?  apd  the  good  aenno  of  liie 
Anierlcan  people  will  assert  them.'selveT  and 
we  sliall  Ix!  in  n  po-iitlon  to  en.ict  an  im- 
migration *!nd  naturalization  policy  that  will 
bo  fair  to  all. 

That  time  has  now  come.  Moral  and 
national  interest  reasons  justify  a  new 
immigration  poUcy ,  Aside  from  its  racial 
and  ethnic  discriminations,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  fails  to 
give  sufficient  recognition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  family  unity.  It  falls  to  give  suf- 
ficient recognition  to  the  great  dimen- 
sions of  the  world  refugee  problem  and 
the  urgent  need  In  this  coimtry  for 
special  .skill  immigrants. 

Little  wonder  President  Kennedy 
labeled  the  present  law  "an  anachro- 
nism." a  system  "without  basis  in  either 
logic  or  reason,"  a  policy  which  "neither 
satisfies  a  national  need  nor  accom- 
plishes an  international  purpose  " 

The  major  objectives  of  the  pending 
legislation  are: 

First,  to  restore  equality  and  fair  play 
in  our  method  of  selectinn:  immigrams. 
Discriminatory  provisions  against  immi- 
grants from  eastern  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, token  quotas  for  Asian  and  African 
countries,  and  implications  of  race  .supe- 
riority In  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  con- 
cept, have  no  place  in  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

A  newcomer  should  not  arrive  at  our 
Nation's  door  apologizing  for  his  parent- 
age and  birthplace.  Such  a  system  is 
blatantly  un-American. 

True,  we  need  a  careful  selection  of 
immigrants.  We  should  be  selectlve-- 
but  not  with  theories  of  racial  or  ethnic 
.superiority. 

Congress  must  enact  a  statute  that  wlij 
be  discriminatory  in  the  best  meaning  of 
the  word — on  the  grounds  of  individual 
worth  and  capacity;  on  the  grounds  of 
national  security,  and  of  economic  and 
scientific  benefit:  on  the  principles  oi 
family  unity  and  asylum  to  the  homeless 
and  oppressed. 

Such  discrimination  is  tolerable  and 
in  our  Nation's  mterest. 
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On  such  grounds  alone,  I  urge  support 
nf  the  pending  measure — for  it  removes 
the  purely  arbitrary  barriers  t.o  Immigra- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race  and  national 
origins;  it  substitutes  a  new  formula 
based  on  equality  and  fair  play:  it  ap- 
plies this  formula  without  exception  to 
tlie  people  of  all  nations. 

In  referring  to  the  national  origins 
system  in  his  Immigration  message. 
President  Johnson  said: 

Tliai  system  is  Incompatible  with  our  basic 
Amcricun  tradition  •  •  •  Tlie  fundamental, 
longtime  American  attitude  has  been  to  ask 
not  where  a  person  comes  fr,-m  but  what  are 
his  personal  qualities  •  •  •  Violation  of 
ihi!  tr-.idition  by  the  national  origins  quota 
STstim  docs  Incalculable  harm.  The  proce- 
dures imply  that  men  and  women  from  some 
CQUntrles  are,  Just  because  of  where  they 
come  irom.  more  desirable  citizens  than 
others.  We  have  no  right  to  disparage  the 
luiccstors  of  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans 
111  this  way.  Relationships  with  a  number 
of  countries,  and  hence  the  success  of  our 
fordsii  policy.  Is  needlessly  Impeded  by  this 
propusitlon. 

Mr.  President,  a  compelling  priority  In 
any  reform  bill  Is  the  urgent  need  to 
facilitate  the  reunion  of  families.  The 
measure  before  us  today  stresses  family 
unity,  and  accords  nonquota  status  to 
the  children,  the  spouses,  and  the  par- 
ents of  U.S.  citizens.  There  is  little 
doubt  this  measure  goes  a  long  way  In 
solving  the  most  pressing  problem  In 
immigration  matters — famUy  reunion. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  objective  of  the 
pending  bill  concerns  the  economic  value 
of  immigration.  Selective  immigration 
can  help  meet  urgent  manpower  needs. 
This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  present 
law  which  affords  first  preference  to 
immigrants  with  special  skills.  Experi- 
ence indicates,  however,  that  the  national 
origins  quota  system  has  inhibited  the 
lull  use  of  this  preference. 

Congress  recognizes  this  situation,  and 
has  pas.sed  special  legislation  to  permit 
the  nonquota  entry  of  selected  immi- 
grants. A  good  example  Is  Public  Law 
87-885,  to  permit  the  nonquota  entry  of 
several  thousand  specialized  Immigrants. 
These  were  persons  certified  by  the  At- 
tomey  General  as  having  services  ur- 
gently needed  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  their  education,  special  train- 
in?,  or  exceptional  ability.  The  bill 
cleared  the  way  for  a  number  of  distin- 
guished scientists  whose  special  talents 
are  vital  to  the  performance  of  important 
defense  work.  Nearly  50  hospitals,  uni- 
versities, and  research  organizations  in 
au  parts  of  the  Nation  are  also  benefiting 
oy  this  .■special  enactment.  Under  the 
national  origins  system  these  needed 
persons  were  Inadmissible  to  our  coun- 
try. 

a'^A^u,^^  Sincere  and  quite  under- 
sMnaabl^oncern  in  some  quarters  over 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  projected 
"lanae  in  our  method  of  selecting  immi- 
srants  But .  I  submit  to  the  skeptics,  the 
pending  measure  will  continue  the  his- 
wic  value  of  immigration  to  our 
economy. 

Postwar  immigration  trends  provide 
Tk!  i  .i^  barometer  for  the  future.  Of 
we  4.400.000  immigrants  who  entered 
-nbcountry  between  1947  and  1964,  onjy 
"  percent,  some  2,100.000,  actually  en- 


tered the  labor  force  The  percentage 
figure  for  1964  was  below  this  average — 
some  44  percent.  The  remaming  Immi- 
grants were  housewives,  children,  and 
retired  people.  But  they  all  have  be- 
come consumers  in  the  economy. 

Of  this  immigrant  work  force,  some 
16  percent,  nearly  350,000,  were  profes- 
sional and  teclinical  workers.  Nearly 
an  equal  niunber  were  skilled  workers. 
The  record  will  show  that  the  occu- 
pational distribution  of  recent  immi- 
grants has  coincided  with  the  needs  of 
our  economy.  When  these  needs  were 
Inadequately  filled  under  the  basic  quota 
formula,  ihey  were  met  by  Congress  with 
special  legislation. 

In  1964  alone,  over  20,000  immigrants 
in  critical  occupations,  and  listed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  entered  this  coun- 
try. Two  out  of  every  three  professionals 
were  in  ihi.s  category.  Recent  Labor  De- 
partment reports  reflect  a  continuing 
steady  demand  for  qualified  workers  in 
many  areas.  Selective  Immigration  un- 
der the  pending  legislation  will  help  fill 
these  jobs. 

In  a  recent  report  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Investigated  the  con- 
tribution made  to  America's  professional 
scientific  manpower  pool  by  foreign-born 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  report  Is 
directly  related  to  the  subject  of  Immi- 
gration, the  Integration  of  Immigrants 
into  our  society,  and  the  continued  need 
for  specialiiied  personnel.  The  conclu- 
sions stated  in  part: 

Mlpratlons  to  the  0ntted  States  have  gen- 
erally brought  valuable  numbers  of  scien- 
tists and  persons  capable  of  being  trained 
as  scleausts  •  •  •  it  is  particularly  Interest- 
ing that  the  percentage  of  Immigrant  scien- 
tists in  the  United  States  has  tended  to  in- 
crease In  proportion  to  the  level  of  scien- 
tific imminence. 

The  majority  of  Immigrant  scientists  In 
the  United  States  probably  settle  down 
quickly  In  their  new  environment  and  make 
valuable  contributions  both  to  the  cause  of 
American  science  and  to  the  general  good 
of  the  Republic.  Social  and  cultural  mal- 
adjustment among  immigrant  scientists  ap- 
peir-1  to  be  quite  slight. 

E>eDplte  the  fairly  large  Influx  of  foreign 
scientists  during  the  1950'8.  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  native  American  scientists  have 
been  placed  in  any  great  disadvantage  by 
tlieir  presence.  Since  domestic  institutions 
of  higher  educiitlon  do  not  yet  produce  the 
country's  annual  needed  aggregate  of  scien- 
tists, it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  American  sclentiac  community 
could  continue  to  absorb  foreign  scientists 
at  approximately  their  present  rate  of  entry 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Under  section  10  of  the  bill,  there  Is 
set  forth  a  new  directive  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  determining  the  needs  for 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  Proper! v 
administered.  I  believe  these  guidelines 
will  enable  the  American  worker  to  be 
assured  that  his  job  security  Is  not 
threatened  by  any  new  immigration. 
And  It  ought  not  to  be  threatened.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  permit  a  more  pre- 
cise determination  of  the  avallabilitv  of 
employment  for  these  particular  siclUs 
in  a  specific  labor  market  area. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when  an 
immigrant  seeks  admission  under  these 
categories  as  special  immigrants  or 
preference  Immigrants  and  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  required. 
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the  Secretary  will  make  a  certification  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  immigrant.  He 
must  ascertain  the  prospective  immi- 
grant's skill  and  will  match  those  skills 
with  the  employment  and  manpower 
reports  he  has  available  from  the  labor 
market  area  wheie  the  immigrant  expects 
to  reside.  On  the  basis  of  such  an 
analysis  the  Secretary  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  law. 
and  provide  the  type  of  employment 
safeguards  sought  in  this  legi.slation 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  objective  of 
the  pending  measure  reflects  a  se:-Lsit!vity 
to  the  continuing  problem  of  refueees. 
chiefly  those  from  Communist  dominated 
areas.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  lack  of 
policy  In  present  law,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  accords  a  preference  status  to 
some  10,200  refugees  annually.  This 
authority  wUl  jiroWde  a  needed  instru- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy,  and  be  a  true 
reflection  of  all  America's  concern  for 
the  homeless  and  oppressed. 

The  inclusion  of  a  refugee  preference 
is  progress,  although  I  had  hoped  the  bUI 
would  also  include  a  more  flexible  pro- 
vision to  permit  a  speedy  American  re- 
sponse to  emergency  refugee  situations 
such  as  occurred  in  the  Hungarian 
revolution. 

The  parole  provisions  of  present  law, 
section  245,  have  tieen  used  in  the  past. 
Tills  section  is  not  repealed  by  the  pend- 
ing measure — and  this  is  eood  The 
House  report.  In  outlining  the  specific 
use  of  the  parole  authority,  might  seem 
to  attempt  to  exclude  its  application  to 
large  groups  of  refugees.  At  the  same 
time.  I  would  expect  this  general  rule  of 
thumb  would  not  forego  in  all  ca.ses  the 
use  of  section  245  for  the  conditional 
entrj'  of  refugees,  if  such  were  deemed  in 
the  national  interest  of  our  countrv 
We  cannot  predict  accurately  what  the 
future  holds.  But  neither  can  we  ex- 
clude a  new  Hungary  and  the  terrible  toll 
it  will  bring  in  human  suffering  and 
refugees.  This  will  test  the  leadersiiip  of 
our  counti-y.  The  base  provision  In  sec- 
tion 245  of  existing  law  will  continue  to 
let  our  Nation  respond  quicklv  In  dire 
emergency  situations  where  freedom  and 
lives  of  IndividuaLs  are  at  stake. 

Some  250.000  Cubans  have  fled  to  this 
country  since  1959.  It  was  while  I  serv-ed 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciarj-  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  that  much  of  this  ac- 
tivity occurred.  Their  presence  here 
was,  and  is.  a  new  experience  for  Amer- 
ica. For  the  first  time  America  found 
itself  the  country  of  first  asylum  for  a 
large  group  of  refugees.  The  usual  con- 
cerns associated  with  a  sudden  and  ab- 
normal Influx  of  new  people  which  were 
voiced  in  thoje  first  days  have  not  mate- 
rialized. The  resettlement  program  for 
the  victims  of  Castro's  tyranny  have 
proved  successful.  They  will  stand  to 
the  credit  of  the  people  of  our  own 
country. 

The  measure  before  us  includes  a  pro- 
vision affording  the  Cuban  refugees  the 
opportunity  for  adjustment  of  status 
from  parolee  to  permanent  resident. 
This  provision  is  along  the  lines  of  a  bill 
I  Introduced  earlier  this  year.  This  Is 
an  important  and  needed  provision  for 
mjiny  who  seek  permanent  asylum  In  our 
country. 
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The  United  States  has  also  had  a  posi- 
tive experience  with  the  more  than 
30.000  Dutch-Indonesian  refugees  ad- 
mitted to  this  country-,  under  special  leg- 
islation, following  their  expulsion  from 
Indonesia  in  the  late  fifties.  Today 
some  of  the.se  expellees  remain  in  unset- 
tled status  in  the  Netherlands.  These 
people  also  are  deserving  of  additional 
resettlement  opportunities  in  this  coun- 
try. The  record  on  this  bill  should  indi- 
cate there  is  a  general  awareness  of  the 
Dutch-Indonesian  refugee  problem,  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide resettlement  opportunities  within 
the  framework  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  briefly 
the  desirable  goals  this  bill  will  achieve. 
There  is  still  another  reason  why  I  sup- 
port the  leril.siAllon.  It  is  a  basic  reason, 
but  one  which  too  of'.en  escapes  con.'sld- 
erntlon  A  plain  and' simple  fact  Is  this: 
the  national  origins  quota  system  has 
never  worked. 

The  .•.latl.stlcal  record  of  Immigration 
prrsciiled  In  this  debate,  and  in  (he 
hoarinp.<.  dcmonstiatcs  conclu.slvcly  that 
the  national  origln.s  sysirm  l.s  unwork- 
nble  mid  mit  of  sii-p  with  rralliy  E\cn 
on  111  II'  :  :•  rn  ,ind  quite  apart  from 
liny  11  .  the  'iv<tfm  failed 

•n  it^  I  '  and  uiliiill  Imml- 

:  >  ,( I'  with  A  biuMC  racial 


;nt     iktth     (It  Mr     anii 


To  a  Coldwater,  Mich.,  manufactmrer 
of  medical  supplies,  the  bill  means  the 
opportunity  to  import  a  skilled  East 
Indian  skeleton  assembler,  a  man  whose 
skills  cannot  be  found  in  this  country. 

To  professors  ai,  a  midwestern  uni- 
versity, the  bill  means  that  they  may  be 
able  to  enlist  the  help  of  a  highly-trained 
Japanese  heart  disease  researcher. 

To  State  Department  officials,  the  bill 
represents  a  public  relations  coup  that 
will  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining away  what  to  many  nations 
must  seem  an  inconsistency  in  American 
thought. 

To  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
pressed  for  this  legislation,  enactment 
may  represent  the  chance  to  point  out 
the  fulflllmcnt  of  a  campaign  promise. 

And  there  is  an  Italian  gentleman  in 
Boston — whom  I  know  through  corres- 
pondence— who  is  delighted  with  the  bill 
because  It  will  let  more  Italians  in  and 
he  thinks  Italians  are  better  than  any- 
one else — exactly  the  .sort  of  thinking 
tliat  the  bill  seeks  to  get  u.s  away  from. 

And.  of  cours-e.  there  are  tho.'ie  thou- 
."iand-s  who  are  eager  for  enactment  be- 
Cttii.H-  curicnt  Immtcratlon  policy  .serlou."!- 
ly  ofTends  their  »f  nse  of  fair  play,  their 
loyalt.v  to  the  treasured  philosophies  of 
JelTt-rMin 

Yet.  all  of  thr«r  vlrw|>otiit!i — favorable 
to  llu'  bill  Ml  thry  may  be — must  be  eon- 
MdiT^Hl  'Uhordlnalr  In  a  Kr»«t«T  prr- 
\t>«-liv««— llv  vlr*  thai  history  will  lake 
iin  our  actlotu  hrrr 

The  viewpoint  murt  necemrlly  be  a 
'         'I  otw      UecauM>  here  U  what 

4!     .r    I   «%r    1|,,    ■\jhl    I,,    Hit, II 
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understanding  and  enlightenment  which 
will  be  extremely  important  during  the 
next  few  days  of  debate. 

I  believe  every  Senator  realizes  that 
it  was  the  Senator  from  Michigan  who 
introduced  administration  bill  S.  5O0. 
So  this  is  a  matter  in  which  he  has  been 
deeply  interested.  He  has  served  well  as 
a  member  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee and  he  has  displayed  his  deep  in- 
terest by  following  the  hearings  closely 
and  by  making  a  major  contribution  to 
the  development  of  this  bill.  I  have  al- 
w-ays  looked  to  him  for  guidance  and 
understanding  in  meeting  the  many 
problems  that  we  faced  m  revising  the 
immigration  laws. 

I  believe  his  statement  this  afternoon 
will  be  most  helpful  to  the  Senate.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  fine  presentation  and  thank  hin 
again  tor  his  great  assistance. 

If  this  bill  is  successful  in  the  Senate— 
and  I  am  confident  it  wii'  be — we  can 
trace  one  of  the  Important  lines  Icadiiie 
to  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the 
measure  by  the  Senate  to  his  personal 
Interest  and  commitment  to  this  ques- 
tion 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  grateful  for  the  kind 
word.s  of  the  Senator  from  Mas*achu- 
setUs.  I  shall  share  with  him  an  excite- 
ment and  .^en.^e  of  Joy  when  the  happy 
hour  arnvi'K  and  the  roll  Ix  calli  d  a.-id 
the  bill  bet-omi-s  law  under  his  maiiuii!- 
mcnt. 

Mr     HARTI-ETT     Mr     Prexldfr.t     i; 

«l\l-»    mi'    «     I'llHl     WIl.w    ot     Mini  irlinr, 

to  votr   f..|    H  V      ■  :v.-: 

bill      ror  Ui..j' 

;   ■.!  t      'J   III.     '1,1 


utr  Uiat 

a   akin 
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to  our  immigration  policy  as  citizens  of 
[he  Western  Hemisphere  instead  of  as 
citizens  of  subquota  areas.  From  1921  to 
1924  the  adjacent  islands  to  the  Umted 
States  were  excluded  from  those  coun- 
tries which  had  quota  restrictions. 
Tliese  islands  were,  in  fact,  given  the 
status  which  the  bill  before  us  accedes  to 
the  new  republics  such  as  Trinidad- 
Tobago.  ,  , 

The  present  bill  contemplates,  under 
the  Western  Hemisphere  rule,  only  those 
countries  which  are  independent  and 
thus  continues  the  hardship  on  the  small 
island  areas  which  can  never  become  in- 
dependent because  of  their  accident  of 
location,  size  and  lack  of  natural  re- 
sources. Yet,  from  1921  to  1924.  these 
adjacent  islands  enjoyed  the  same  bene- 
fits as  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. These  islands  will  be  grouped 
now  ultimately  Into  the  world  quota  and, 
as  a  consequence,  face  a  potential  of  no 
possibility  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States. 

It  does  seem  incongruous  that  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  West- 
em  Hemisphere  population  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  with  the  other 
99' ■  percent. 

I  do  not  propose  to  offer  my  amend- 
miT.t  from  the  floor  at  this  time.  Noth- 
ing .should  Impede  the  progress  of  this 
lezislnllon.  I  Intend,  however,  to  Inlro- 
dticr  lei'Islallon  In  the  next  session  to 
.,'.)  ■■■■  1,1  i|)lc  from  the  adiacfnl  inlands 
•  '  iii:v.i  rale  a-s  do  all  others  from  the 
\v  lUv!!!  'ihrrr  luitlons     We  should 

•;  iM-rty  Inequltlr.s  to  con- 
:      ;  .  ..  hri»  will  Join  me  in'lhls 
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Times,  entitled  "Winds  of  Change  in  the 
Senate." 

In  his  article  Mr.  Wicker  commented, 
and  I  think  with  reason,  that  the  art  of 
debate  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less 
lost  in  this  body  to  which  I  am  so  proud 
to  belong. 

Possibly  even  by  speaking  to  a  com- 
pletely empty  Chamber  on  a  Friday 
afternoon — which  I  regret  to  state  is 
usually  the  case  when  I  rise  to  address 
the  Senate — I  hope  I  can  do  a  little  to 
revive  the  tradition  of  debate  which  down 
through  the  years  has  made  our  legis- 
lative body  an  institution  of  which  I  hope 
the  American  people  are  still  proud. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  disagreement  between  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
and  the  three  other  Senators  whom  I 
have  mentioned.  I  should  like  to  make 
four  preUminarj'  remarks. 

First,  nobody — I  repeat  nobody — least 
of  all  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — has 
attacked  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  what  he  did  in  the  Dominican 
crisis.  The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
•Arkansas,  with  which  I  agree,  is  that 
the  President  got  bad  advice — very  bad 
advice.  But  having  received  that  advice 
from  Individuals  in  his  administration 
whom  he  had  good  reason  to  trust,  par- 
ticularly advice  with  respect  to  facts 
which  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  alternative  except  to  do 
pretty  much  what  he  did.  Therefore,  I 
'vould  make  it  clear  that  neither  the 
Senator  from  Arkarisas  I  Mr.  FulbrichtI 
nor  I.  despite  «liat  the  three  Senators 
have  ."iald  to  the  contrary,  have  ,<;ald  one 
Mnulo  word  In  crillcl.sm  of  the  Picsldcnt. 

Mv  .vrcond  iMiInt  U  that  what  may  or 
muy  not  ImVr  li:i|i|H'lir(l  »hi-ii  the  Pi<*.".l- 
ilriit  r.illrd  I'ortalii  lri!l*l«tlve  Iradrrs  to 


w 


liirlrtanC    ti>    ' 
Aikarua* 


hAa    no 


•  »  the  crUl*  In 
after  he  had 
••»  In.  i>ul  br- 

!)!•    1*  ri.llifly 

■  •>  I>m1     btr     I  tw 

111.    ^'Uator 
mtunalbllUr 


Americans  and  other  foreigners  found 
themselves  in  Santo  Domingo  in  those 
critical  days  toward  the  end  of  April,  not 
one  single  American  life  w'as  lost. 

So  I  reiterate  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Senator  from  .'Arkansas  is  subject  to  no 
Just  criticism  because  lie  did  not  object 
when  the  President,  at  the  White  House, 
announced  that  he  had  decided  to  send 
in  the  Marines.  This  argument  is  espe- 
cially irrelevant  to  any  issue  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his  care- 
fully thought-through  and  closely  rea- 
soned st)eech.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no 
more  in  criticism  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  what  he  did  or  did  not  do 
at  the  White  House  conference. 

My  third  preliminary  comment  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  based  his 
speech  on  6  weeks  of  testimony  in  execu- 
tive session  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  which  practically 
every  witness  from  the  administration 
who  participated  in  the  Dominican  crisis, 
with  three  exceptions,  was  heard  and 
examined  at  some  length  by  members  of 
the  committee.  The  speech  was  based 
also  on  newspaper  articles,  weekly  news 
magazine  articles,  and  other  informa- 
tion from  reputable  American  journal- 
ists, information  which  was  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as 
well  as  to  the  three  Senators  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  sat  through  these  hearings.  I  either 
heard  the  testimony — and  I  usually  did 
iiear  the  testimony  and  the  cross-examl- 
nailon — of  each  of  the  witnesses,  or.  If 
I  could  not  be  present.  I  went  to  the 
commlllee  room  later  and  read  the  testi- 
mony, including  the  cross-examination. 
I  can  Ir.itify  from  mv  own  per.sonal 
k:ic)nledie  that  the  comment-v  of  the 
-Senator  from  ArkaiiKnt  are  (ullv  and  ac- 
rurut^I^  documented  by  the  'bulfted 
record  in  the  nip«  of  the  C'lmmittee  on 
Kufeivn  ItrlatlQtu  If  any  senator 
rioiibt*  vlial  I  lay.  I  unte  him  or  har 
|.>  tr.n1  thai  rrr«>r»l 

t    ■'      •     ■    - ' 
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factors  could  be  accommodated  within 
an  overall  immigration  ceiling  of  certain- 
ly not  more  than  50.000  per  year  from 
all  sources. 

Populationwise,  the  United  States  has 
reached  maturity.  The  time  has  come 
for  our  Immigration  policy  to  reflect  a 
corresponding  maturity.  This  is  not  a 
harsh  judgment,  merely  a  realistic  one. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
have  problems  stemming  from  expand- 
ing populations.  We  cannot  solve  the 
population  problems  of  one  of  these  other 
countries  by  permitting  immigration  to 
the  United  States,  even  if  we  concen- 
trated inamigraUon  favoritism  on  any 
particular  one  of  them,  without  e.xceed- 
ing  by  far  any  maximum  level  of  Im- 
migration yet  seriously  proposed.  We 
cannot  help  other  nations  by  weakening 
ourselves,  nor  sliould  we  If  we  could. 

Without  the  necessity  for  balancing 
the  merits  of  the  formulas  in  e.\isting 
and  proposed  laws,  therefore,  I  must  con- 
clude that  neither  Is  respon-iive  to  the 
national  needs.  The  McCorran-Walter 
Act  was  designed  to  meet  needs  for  im- 
migration which  clearly  existed  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  dlmlnlshlngly  so 
thereafter,  and  not  at  all  In  the  circum- 
stances of  the  last  two  decades.  The 
changes  here  proposed  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  immigration  needs 
of  the  coimlry  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  remain  the  same.  The  contrary 
Is  true. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  support 
H.R.  2580.  Perhaps  the  realization  of 
the  requirements  stemming  from  the  in- 
creased population  density  and  neces- 
sarily uneven  population  distribution  in 
the  United  States  in  the  past  few  dec- 
ades is  not  sufficiently  prevalent  to  per- 
mit drastic  changes  toward  limitations 
on  immlgi-ation  at  this  time.  Under  no 
circumstances,  however,  can  the  Nation 
afford  an  updating  of  the  official  accept- 
ance of  the  myth  that  we  can  still  bene- 
fit from  a  continuation  or  Increase  in  the 
current  level  of  immigration. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country,  will  reject  the 
19th  century  concept  on  which  this  bill 
is  premised,  and  tsOce  no  major  action 
until  the  Congress  Is  at  least  willing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  20th  century,  not 
to  mention  the  future. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  pending  legislation  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

The  bill  is  modest  and  right.  It  falls 
in  .America's  mainstream  of  morality  and 
commonsense. 

The  bill  represents  a  broadly  based 
consensus  on  the  kind  of  reform  that  is 
needed.  It  carries  out  goals  sought  by 
33  Senators,  from  both  political  parties, 
who  joined  with  me  to  Introduce  this 
legislation  following  President  Johnson's 
Inmiigration  message  to  Congress  last 
January. 

The  heroes.  Mr.  President,  of  this  long 
and  historic  struggle  to  achieve  the  aboh- 
tion  of  the  national  origins  system  of  se- 
lectivity, are  properly  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans.  They  have  organized 
through  community,  religious  and  fra- 
ternal groups  to  achieve  the  victory  now 
being  consummated  In  the  Congress. 


It  Is  to  these  Americans,  who  in  years 
past  opened  their  homes,  their  commu- 
nities, their  businesses  to  welcome  the 
refugee,  the  relative  and  the  homele.ss 
of  the  world.  These  citizens  coriducted 
community  conferences  and  urged  their 
national  organizations  to  press  for  im- 
migration reform.  Today  is  tlielr  vic- 
tory. 

It  Is  Impossible  today  to  list  each  citi- 
zen, each  fraterrtal  chapter,  each  reli- 
gious society  that  shares  in  this  achieve- 
ment. But  two  national  organizations 
deserve  special  mention. 

For  many  years  the  Americr.n  Immi- 
gration and  Citizenship  Conference  has 
led  in  education  and  information. 
Through  national  conferences  and  com- 
munity workshops  the  hopes  of  Ameri- 
cans for  this  achievement  were  effectively 
directed. 

This  year  an  additional  citizens  group, 
the  National  Committee  for  Immigration 
RefoiTn.  whose  out.<jtnnd!ng  membership 
is  headed  by  fornior  Presidents  Harry  S. 
Ti-uman  and  Dwiglit  Eisenhower,  has  or- 
ganized to  insure  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Indeed,  this  proposal  is  supported  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  humble  from  every  corner  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  as  though  each  wants 
to  help  brighten  the  light  that  shines 
its  welcome  in  the  torch  of  liberty. 

To  the  peoples  of  Europe  chiefly,  but 
to  others  as  well,  the  United  States  has 
long  been  a  haven  of  opportunity  and 
refuge.  The  stream  of  immigrants  who 
have  passed  through  America's  gates  are 
indeed  the  Nation's  true  wealth. 

Today,  America's  worth  and  strength — 
morally,  Intellectually,  politically,  so- 
cially, economically — rest  upon  the  con- 
tributions of  people  of  many  national 
backgrotmds  and  races.  This  Is  the  un- 
questioned genias  of  the  .'Vmerican 
experience. 

Throughout  most  of  our  history,  ac- 
cepted national  policy  was  to  encourage 
a  free  flow  of  immigration.  And  even 
though,  beginning  in  1882,  our  immigra- 
tion history  reveals  a  slow  evolution  from 
an  open^  a  restricted  policy,  the  gates 
stoop  opwi  to  most  imtil  after  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

Several  things  then  worked  to  generate 
a  widespread  demand  for  Immigration 
curbs.  Among  them  were  post-war  ur- 
banization, economic  dislocation,  waves 
of  fear,  and  suspicion,  and  the  degenerate 
natlvism  practiced  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  its  allies.  The  Quota  Acts  of  1921 
and  1924  followed. 

This  legislation  of  the  1920's  marked 
the  turning  point  In  America's  immigra- 
tion policy.  A  dual  control  system  went 
into  effect,  which  continues  to  our  time. 
The  first  selection  of  immigrants  was 
through  the  application  of  such  stand- 
ards of  admissibility  as  health,  literacy, 
security,  and  financial  responsibility. 
These  are  sound  and  right,  and  have  been 
retained  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  second  control  was  restriction  of 
quota  immigration  to  a  specified  maxi- 
mum number  per  year  based  on  nation 
of  birth. 

No  responsible  citizen.  Mr.  President. 
questions  the  Tightness  of  any  nation  to 
regulate  Immigration.    But  more  than 


an  attempt  to  set  a  reasonable  rate  of 
immigration,  with  reasonable  standards, 
was  involved  in  the  dual  control  system. 
It  was  framed  by  an  irrational  element — 
the  national  origins  quota  concept,  wtuch 
said  in  echoing  words  that  the  people  of 
.some  nations  uie  more  welcome  to 
America  than  others.  We  know  the 
story  well.  Unjustified  ethnic  and  racial 
baniers  became  the  basis  of  US,  im- 
migration polioy. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  brought 
hope  for  basic  reform,  especially  follow- 
ing America's  welcome  to  thousands  of 
homeless  and  destitute  people  through 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  But 
this  hope  v.-as  shoit-lived.  In  1952,  over 
President  Truman's  veto.  Congress  en- 
acted the  present  basic  statute,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
Revl.slon  and  codification  of  ImmiRration 
law  was  overdue.  But  so  far  as  the  basic 
selection  of  immigi-ants  was  concerned, 
the  1952  pet  followed  the  discriminatory 
policy  of  the  twenties. 

In  his  1952  veto  message.  President 
Truman  said; 

I  fim  sure  th'it  wlMi  n  lit.tlf*  morr-  time  uutl 
•i  UttJe  more  OlscTiBsion  in  this  onuntry,  ttie 
public  coiigcienc«  unci  the  good  sense  of  the 
Axn&rican  people  will  assert  lhpm.^elves  and 
we  siiall  bo  in  n  position  to  en.'ict  an  im- 
mlgratloQ  -.iid  n.it.urPliz.Htion  poltry  thut  will 
bo  fair  to  all. 

That  time  has  now  come.  Moral  and 
national  Interest  reasons  justify  a  new 
immigration  policy  Aside  from  its  i-acial 
and  ethnic  discriminations,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  falls  to 
give  sufficient  recognition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  family  unity.  It  fails  to  give  suf- 
ficient recognition  to  the  great  dimen- 
sions of  the  world  refugee  problem  and 
the  urgent  need  in  this  coimtry  for 
-special  .skill  immigrants. 

Little  wonder  President  Kennedy 
labeled  the  present  law  "an  anachro- 
nism." a  system  'without  basis  in  either 
logic  or  reason,"  a  policy  which  "neither 
satisfies  a  national  need  nor  accom- 
plishes an  international  purpose" 

The  major  objectives  of  the  pending 
legislation  are: 

First,  to  restore  equality  and  fair  play 
In  our  method  of  selecting  Immigrants. 
Discriminatory  provisions  against  immi- 
grants from  eastern  and  southern  Eu- 
rope, token  quotas  for  Asian  and  African 
countries,  and  implications  of  race  supe- 
riority In  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  con- 
cept, have  no  place  In  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

A  newcomer  should  not  arrive  at  our 
Nation's  door  apologizing  for  his  parent- 
age and  birthplace.  Such  a  system  is 
blatantly  un-American. 

True,  we  need  a  careful  selection  of 
immigrants.  We  should  be  selective — 
but  not  with  theories  of  racial  or  ethnic 
superiority. 

Congress  must  enact  a  statute  that  will 
be  discriminatory  In  the  best  meaning  of 
the  word — on  the  grounds  of  individual 
worth  and  capacity:  on  the  grounds  of 
national  security,  and  of  economic  and 
scientific  benefit;  on  the  principles  of 
family  uriity  and  asylum  to  the  homeless 
and  oppressed. 

Such  discrimination  is  tolerable  and 
in  our  Nation's  interest. 
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On  such  grounds  alone.  I  urge  support 
of  the  pending  measure — for  it  removes 
the  purely  arbitrary  barriers  to  immigra- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race  and  national 
oilgins;  it  substitutes  a  new  formula 
based  on  equality  and  fair  play;  it  ap- 
plies this  formula  without  exception  to 
ihp  people  of  all  nations. 

In  referring  to  the  national  origins 
system  in  his  Immigration  message 
President  Johnson  said: 

That  By.stem  is  Incompatible  with  our  basic 
American  tradition  •  •  •  Tlie  fundamental, 
:ouirtLiie  .American  attitude  has  been  to  ask 
lijl  wlit-Te  a  person  comes  from  but  what  are 
h;3  personal  qualities  •  •  •  Violation  or 
Ihl>  tradition  by  the  national  origins  quota 
EVitem  doM  incalculable  harm.  Tlie  proce- 
dnreB  Imply  that  men  and  women  from  some 
coiuiirieB  are.  just  because  of  where  they 
come  from,  more  desirable  citizens  than 
others.  We  have  no  right  to  disparage  the 
u.iocstors  of  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans 
in  tlils  way.  Relationships  with  a  number 
of  countries,  and  hence  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policy,  is  needlessly  Impeded  bv  this 
proposition. 

Mr.  President,  a  compelling  priority  in 
any  reform  bill  is  the  urgent  need  to 
facilitate  the  reunion  of  families.  The 
measure  before  us  today  stresses  family 
unity,  and  accords  nonquota  status  to 
the  children,  the  spouses,  and  the  par- 
ents of  U.S.  citizens.  There  is  Uttle 
doubt  this  measure  goes  a  long  way  in 
solving  the  most  pressing  problem  in 
immigration  matters — famUy  reunion. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  objective  of  the 
pending  bill  concerns  the  economic  value 
of  Immigration.  Selective  immigration 
can  help  meet  urgent  manpower  needs. 
This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  present 
law  which  affords  first  preference  to 
Imniigranta  with  special  skills.  Experi- 
ence indicates,  however,  that  the  national 
origins  quota  system  has  Inhibited  the 
full  use  of  this  preference. 

Congress  recognizes  this  situation,  and 
has  passed  special  legislation  to  permit 
the  nonquota  entry  of  selected  Immi- 
grants. A  good  example  Is  Public  Law 
87-885.  to  permit  the  nonquota  entry  of 
several  thousand  speciaUzed  immigrants 
These  were  persons  certified  by  the  At- 
torney Genei-al  as  having  services  ur- 
gently needed  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  their  education,  special  traln- 
iiig.  or  exceptional  ability.  The  bill 
cleared  the  way  for  a  number  of  distin- 
guished scientists  whose  special  talents 
are  vital  to  the  performance  of  Important 
defense  work.  Nearly  50  hospitals,  uni- 
versities, and  research  organizations  In 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  are  also  benefiting 
by  this  special  enactment.  Under  the 
national  origins  system  these  needed 
persons  were  inadmissible  to  our  coun- 

There  is  a  sincere  and  quite  under- 
standable concern  in  some  quarters  over 
ti^e  economic  Impact  of  the  projected- 
change  in  our  method  of  selecting  immi- 
grants. But,  I  submit  to  the  skeptics,  the 
periding  measure  wiU  continue  the  his- 
tonc  value  of  immigration  to  our 
economy. 

Postwar  immigration  trends  provide 
a  reliable  barometer  for  the  future  Of 
the  4,400.000  immigrants  who  entered 
this  country  between  1947  and  1964,  only 
"  Percent,  some  2,100,000,  actually  en- 


tered the  labor  force.     The  percentage 

figure  for  1964  was  below  this  average 

some  44  percent.  The  remaining  immi- 
grants were  housewives,  children,  and 
retired  people.  But  they  all  have  be- 
come consumers  in  the  economy. 

Of  this  immigrant  work  force,  some 
16  percent,  nearly  350,000,  were  profes- 
.sional  and  technical  workers.  Nearly 
an  equal  number  were  skilled  workers 
The  record  will  show  that  the  occu- 
pational distribution  of  recent  immi- 
grants has  comcided  with  the  needs  of 
our  economy.  When  these  needs  were 
inadequately  filled  under  the  basic  quota 
formula,  they  were  met  by  Congress  with 
special  legislation. 

In  1964  alone,  over  20,000  immigrants 
in  critical  occupations,  and  listed  by  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor,  entered  thLs  coun- 
try. Two  out  of  every  three  professionals 
were  in  this  category.  Recent  Labor  De- 
partment reports  reflect  a  continuing 
steady  demand  for  qualified  workers  In 
many  areas.  Selective  immigration  un- 
der the  pending  legislation  will  help  fill 
these  jobs. 

In  a  recent  report  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  investigated  the  con- 
tribution made  to  Americas  professional 
.scientific  manpower  pool  by  foreign-born 
.scienUsts  and  engineers.  The  report  is 
directly  related  to  the  subject  of  Imml- 
gration.  the  integrafirm  of  Immigrants 
int..  our  society,  and  the  continued  need 
for  specialized  personnel.  The  conclu- 
sions stated  in  part: 

Mlwatlons  to  tlie  United  States  have  gen- 
erally brought  valuable  numbers  of  scien- 
tists ana  persons  capable  of  being  trained 
as  scientists  •  •  •  It  Is  piirtlcularlv  Interest- 
ing that  the  percentage  of  Immigrant  scien- 
tists in  the  United  States  hiis  tended  to  In- 
crease In  proportion  to  the  level  of  scien- 
tific imminence. 

The  majority  of  Immigrant  scientists  In 
the  United  States  probably  settle  down 
quickly  In  their  new  environment  and  make 
valuable  contributions  both  to  the  cause  of 
American  science  and  to  the  general  good 
of  the  Republic.  Social  and  cultural  mal- 
adjustment among  immigrant  scientists  ap- 
pe<irs  to  be  quite  slight. 

Despite  the  fairly  large  Influx  of  foreign 
sclentlBte  during  the  lOSO's.  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  native  American  scientists  have 
been  placed  in  any  great  disadvantage  by 
their  presence.  Since  domestic  Institutions 
of  higher  education  do  not  yet  produce  the 
country's  annual  needed  aggregate  of  sclcn- 
ttsts,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  American  sclentlflc  community 
could  continue  to  absorb  foreign  scientists 
at  approximately  their  present  rate  of  entry 
for  some  time  to  come. 
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Under  section  10  of  the  bill,  there  is 
set  forth  a  new  directive  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  determining  the  needs  for 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  Properly 
administered,  I  believe  these  guideUnes 
win  enable  the  American  worker  to  be 
assured  that  his  job  security  Is  not 
threatened  by  any  new  Immigration 
And  it  ought  not  to  be  threatened.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  permit  a  more  pre- 
cise determination  of  the  availability  of 
employment  for  these  parUcular  skills 
in  a  specific  labor  market  area. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  when  an 
immigrant  seeks  admission  under  these 
categories  as  special  immigrants  or 
preference  immigrants  and  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  required 


the  Secretary  will  make  a  certification  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  immigrant.  He 
must  ascertain  the  prospective  immi- 
grant's skill  and  will  match  those  skills 
with  the  employment  and  manpower 
i-eports  he  has  available  from  the  labor 
market  area  where  the  Immigrant  expecte 
to  reside.  On  the  basis  of  such  an 
analysis  the  Secretary  wUl  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  law 
and  provide  the  type  of  employment 
safeguards  sought  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  fourth  objective  of 
the  pending  measure  reflects  a  sensitivity 
to  the  continuing  problem  of  refugees, 
chiefly  those  from  Communist  dominated 
areas.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  lack  of 
poUcy  m  present  law,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  accords  a  preference  status  to 
some  10.200  refugees  annually.  This 
authority  wUl  provide  a  needed  Instru- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy,  and  be  a  true 
reflecUon  of  all  America's  concern  for 
the  homeless  and  oppressed. 

The  inclusion  of  a  refugee  preference 
IS  progress,  although  I  had  hoped  tht  bill 
would  also  Include  a  more  flexible  pro- 
vision to  permit  a  speedy  American  re- 
sponse to  emergency  refugee  situations 
such  as  occurred  In  the  Hungarian 
revolution. 

The  parole  provisions  of  present  law 
section  245,  have  been  used  In  the  past 
This  section  Is  not  repealed  by  the  pend- 
ing measure— and  this  is  good  The 
House  report.  In  outlining  the  specific 
use  of  the  parole  authority,  might  seem 
to  attempt  to  exclude  its  application  to 
large  groups  of  refugees.  At  the  same 
time.  I  would  expect  this  general  rule  of 
thumb  would  not  forego  In  all  cases  the 
use  of  section  245  for  the  condlUonal 
entrj'  of  refugees,  if  such  were  deemed  In 
the  national  interest  of  our  country 
We  cannot  predict  accurately  what  the 
future  holds.  But  neither  can  we  ex- 
clude a  new  Hungary  and  the  terrible  toU 
It  win  bring  In  htmian  suffering  and 
refugees.  This  will  test  the  leadership  of 
our  country.  The  base  provision  to  sec- 
tion 245  of  existing  law  will  conttoue  to 
let  our  Nation  respond  quickly  to  dire 
emergency  situations  where  freedom  and 
lives  of  individuals  are  at  stake. 

Some  250.000  Cubans  have  fled  to  this 
country  since  1959.  It  was  while  I  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  that  much  of  this  ac- 
tivity occurred.  Their  presence  here 
was,  and  is,  a  new  experience  for  Amer- 
ica. For  the  first  time  America  found 
itself  the  country  of  first  asylum  for  a 
large  group  of  refugees.  The  usual  con- 
cerns associated  with  a  sudden  and  ab- 
normal Influx  of  new  people  which  were 
voiced  in  those  first  days  have  not  mate- 
rialized. The  resettlement  program  for 
the  victims  of  Castro's  tyranny  have 
proved  successful.  They  wUl  stand  to 
the  credit  of  the  people  of  our  own 
country. 

The  measure  before  us  Includes  a  pro- 
vision affording  the  Cuban  refugees  the 
opportunity  for  adjustment  of  status 
from  parolee  to  permanent  resident. 
This  provision  is  along  the  lines  of  a  bill 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  This  Is 
an  important  and  needed  provision  for 
many  who  seek  permanent  asyltmi  to  our 
country. 
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The  United  States  has  also  had  a  posi- 
tive experience  with  the  more  than 
30,000  Dutch-Indonesian  refugees  ad- 
mitted to  this  country,  under  special  leg- 
islation, following  their  expulsion  from 
Indonesia  In  the  late  fifties.  Today 
some  of  these  expellees  remain  in  unset- 
tled status  In  the  Netherlands.  These 
people  also  are  deserving  of  additional 
resettlement  opportunities  in  this  coun- 
try. The  record  on  this  bUl  should  indi- 
cate there  is  a  general  awareness  of  the 
Dutch-Indonesian  refugee  problem,  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
vide resettlement  opportunities  within 
the  framework  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  briefly 
the  desirable  goals  this  bill  wUl  achieve. 
There  Is  still  another  reason  why  I  sup- 
port the  legislation.  It  is  a  basic  reeison, 
but  one  which  too  often  escapes  consid- 
eration. A  plain  and  simple  fact  Is  this: 
the  national  origins  quota  sj-stem  has 
never  worked. 

The  statistical  record  of  Immigration 
presented  !n  this  debate,  and  in  the 
hearings,  demonstrates  conclusively  that 
the  national  origins  system  is  unwork- 
able and  out  of  step  with  reality.  Even 
on  its  own  terms,  and  quite  apart  from 
any  special  legislation,  the  system  failed 
in  its  purpose  to  select  and  admit  immi- 
grants in  accordance  with  a  basic  racial 
and  ethnic  ratio. 

Some  will  argue  the  special  measures 
have  brought  refinement  to  our  Immigra- 
tion policy.  Have  they  really,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? I  think  not.  For  these  efforts 
stop  far  short  of  a  stable  and  permanent 
policy  to  which  the  people  of  this 
Nation  can  point  with  pride  and 
accomplishment. 

A  brushfire  approach  to  immigration 
and  refugee  problems  does  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  useful  Immigration 
policy.  The  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem is  widely  and  unfavorably  known. 
The  temporai-y  exceptions  which  modify 
It  beyond  recognition,  and  make  it  con- 
temporarily workable,  are  not  known. 

Thus  America  suffers  needless  stigma 
abroad,  which  blemishes  the  leadership 
we  claim  is  ours:  which  hampers  our  re- 
lations with  other  countries. 

The  pending  legL-slation  sets  the  record 
straight  by  updating  our  basic  statute  to 
conform  more  fully  with  our  actual  prac- 
tice in  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  origins 
quota  system  was  conceived  in  a  radical 
period  of  our  history — a  period  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice.  Tliirty  years  later  tlie 
system  was  reaOinned — again  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  and  suspicion. 

A  measure  of  greatness  for  any  nation 
is  its  ability  to  recognize  past  errors  in 
policy,  and  its  wiUtngness  to  reform. 

Today  is  a  time  for  such  action  on  the 
oldest  theme  of  our  Nations  histoi-y. 

Even  among  those  who  favor  the  bill, 
there  are  many  perspectives.  Each  per- 
son sees  it  through  a  different  window 
and  through  prisms  colored  by  prejudice, 
personal  increase,  idealism,  and  logic. 

To  a  Polish-American  housewife  in 
Detroit,  the  bUl  means  an  opportunity 
to  bring  her  father  and  brothers  to  this 
countrv',  thus  reuniting  the  family. 


To  a  Coldwater,  Mich.,  manufacturer 
of  medical  supplies,  the  bill  means  the 
opportunity  to  import  a  skilled  East 
Indian  skeleton  a.ssembler,  a  man  whose 
skills  cannot  be  found  In  this  country. 
To  professors  ai.  a  midwestern  iml- 
verslty.  the  bill  means  that  they  may  be 
able  to  enlist  the  help  of  a  highly-trained 
Japanese  heart  disease  re.searcher. 

To  State  Department  officials,  the  bill 
represents  a  public  relations  coup  that 
will  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining away  what  to  many  nations 
must  seem  an  inconsistency  In  American 
thought. 

To  those  of  us  In  Congress  who  have 
pressed  for  this  legislation,  enactment 
may  represent  the  chance  to  point  out 
the  fulflUment  of  a  campaign  promise. 
And  there  Is  an  Italian  gentleman  In 
Boston — whom  I  know  through  corres- 
pondence— who  is  delighted  with  the  bill 
because  it  will  let  more  Italians  in  and 
he  thinks  Italians  are  better  than  any- 
one else — exactly  the  sort  of  thinking 
that  the  bill  seeks  to  get  us  away  from. 
And,  of  course,  there  are  those  thou- 
sands who  arc  eager  for  enactment  be- 
cause current  immigration  policy  serious- 
ly offends  their  sense  of  fair  play,  their 
loyalty  to  the  treasured  philosophies  of 
Jefferson. 

Yet,  all  of  these  viewpoints — favorable 
to  the  bill  as  they  may  be— must  be  con- 
sidered subordinate  to  a  greater  per- 
spective— the  view  that  history  will  take 
on  our  actions  here. 

The  viewpoint  must  necessarily  be  a 
very  benign  one.  Because  here  Is  what 
this  bill  says : 

It  says  that  we  have  the  right  to  limit 
the  numbers  who  may  come  here. 

It  says  we  have  the  right  to  set  quali- 
fications to  Insure  that  newcomers  will 
be  loyal,  law  abiding,  sound  of  mind  and 
body. 

It  says  that  the  imiflcatlon  of  families 
is  clearly  desirable. 

It  says  we  have  the  right  to  say  that 

those   who   come   should  bring   a  skill 

that  will  be  u.seful  to  our  society. 

But  what  it  says  most  cleariy  is  this: 

The  desirability  of  any  immigrant  does 

not  depend  on  his  place  of  birth. 

And  that  is  why  history  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud this  action. 

Because  this  bill  confirms  the  notion — 
so  often  cherished  In  words  but  too  sel- 
dom practiced  In  deed — that  a  man's 
ability  to  sei-ve,  to  contribute,  does  not 
depend  on  his  race,  color,  or  birthplace. 
When  history  counts  the  steps  that 
were  taken  toward  human  dignity,  to- 
ward world  understanding,  toward  good 
feeling  among  men,  when  history  counts 
the  measiu-es  this  Nation  took  to  estab- 
lish the  principles  of  equality,  to  set  an 
example  of  compassion,  and  to  treat  all 
men  with  equal  grace,  this  legislation, 
this  immigration  bill,  which  I  am  proud 
to  have  introduced,  will  not  go  unmen- 
tioned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  IL-iRT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
wish  to  express  my  great  appreciation  for 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan this  afternoon.  I  believe  they  will 
provide  Members  of  the  Sesate  with  an 


understanding  and  enllghtciunent  which 
win  be  extremely  important  during  the 
next  few  days  of  debate. 

I  believe  every  Senator  realizes  that 
it  was  the  Senator  from  Michigan  who 
introduced  administration  bill  S.  500. 
So  this  is  a  matter  in  wh;ch  he  has  been  ■ 
deeply  interested.  He  has  served  well  as 
a  member  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee and  he  has  displayed  his  deep  in- 
terest by  following  the  hearings  closely 
and  by  making  a  major  contribution  to 
the  development  of  this  bill.  I  have  al- 
ways looked  to  him  for  guidance  and 
understanding  in  meeting  the  many 
problems  that  we  faced  in  revising  the 
immigration  laws. 

I  believe  his  statement  this  afternoon 
will  be  most  helpful  to  tlie  Senate.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
his  fine  presentation  and  thank  him 
again  for  his  great  assistance. 

If  this  bill  is  successful  in  the  Senate 

and  I  am  confident  it  wii'  be — we  can 
trace  one  of  the  important  lines  leadins 
to  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the 
measure  by  the  Senate  to  his  personal 
interest  and  commitment  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  grateful  for  the  kind 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  shall  share  with  him  an  excite- 
ment and  sense  of  joy  when  the  happv 
hour  arrives  and  the  roll  is  called  and 
the  bill  becomes  law  under  his  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction 
to  vote  for  H.R.  2580,  the  immigration 
bill.  For  those  of  us  who  have  had  to 
work  with  the  existing  laws  and  to  wit- 
ness the  little  tragedies  the  national 
origins  test  has  caused  to  so  many,  it  is. 
indeed,  a  fine  day  and  a  fine  opportunity. 
The  real  strength  of  our  country  comes 
from  the  diversity  of  our  citizenry,  joined 
by  common  goals,  not  common  pasts. 
We  are  a  nation  of  people  devoted  more 
to  the  future  than  preservation  of  what 
has  gone  before. 

We  have  drawn  upon  the  history  of 
evei-y  nation  and  people  to  form  our 
country  and  shape  our  thoughts,  but  we 
have  gone  beyond  them  all  to  mold  a 
single,  distinct  culture. 

The  bill  before  us  now  promises 
greater  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  bene- 
fit from  the  thoughts,  ideas,  and  desires 
of  the  rest  of  the  W'orld.  As  a  nation  we 
shall  benefit  far  more  from  the  removal 
of  the  national  origins  test  than  will  any 
single  unmigrant,  or  all  of  them  together. 
Fears  that  this  bill  is  an  "Open. 
Sesame"  are  unfounded.  In  many  re- 
spects it  tightens  the  law.  It  gives  the 
key  to  the  golden  door,  primarily  to  fam- 
ilies of  Americans  and  to  those  others 
whose  talents  and  skills  we  need. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  President,  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  It  does  not  do  all  I  should  want 
it  to  do.  but  I  support  it  strongly  never- 
theless. I  submitted  for  myself  and 
Senators  Inoxtve,  Brewster,  Gruening, 
Hartke,  Macnuson,  McGee,  Morse. 
Randolph,  and  Yoitng  of  Ohio.  Amend- 
ment No.  56  to  S.  500,  the  Senate  version 
of  the  pending  legislation.  This  amend- 
ment would  have  permitted  people  from 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  and  certain  of 
the  Antilles  to  be  considered  in  respect 
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to  our  immigration  policy  as  citizens  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  instead  of  as 
citizens  of  subquota  areas.  From  1921  to 
1924  the  adjacent  islands  to  the  Ututed 
States  were  excluded  from  those  coun- 
tries which  had  quota  restrictions. 
These  islands  were,  in  fact,  given  the 
status  which  the  bill  before  us  accedes  to 
the  new  republics  such  as  Trinidad- 
Tobago. 

The  present  bill  contemplates,  under 
the  Western  Hemisphere  rule,  only  those 
countries  which  are  Independent  and 
thus  continues  the  hardship  on  the  small 
island  areas  which  can  never  become  in- 
dependent because  of  their  accident  of 
location,  size  and  lack  of  natural  re- 
sources. Yet,  from  1921  to  1924,  these 
adjacent  islands  enjoyed  the  same  bene- 
fits as  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. These  islands  will  be  grouped 
now  ultimately  into  the  world  quota  and, 
as  a  consequence,  face  a  potential  of  no 
possibility  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States. 

It  does  seem  incongruous  that  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  West- 
em  Hemisphere  population  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  with  the  other 
99 '2  percent. 

I  do  not  propose  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment from  the  floor  at  this  time.  Noth- 
ing should  impede  the  progress  of  this 
legislation.  I  intend,  however,  to  intro- 
duce legislation  in  the  next  session  to 
allow  people  from  the  adjacent  islands 
to  immigrate  as  do  all  others  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nations.  We  should 
not  permit  sucii  petty  Inequities  to  con- 
tinue. I  hope  others  will  join  me  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  rule  of  germane- 
r.ess  still  in  effect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  under  the  rule  of  germaneness  ex- 
pired 9  minutes  ago. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
defense  of  the  position  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations   I  Mr.  FulbrichtI. 

To  my  deep  regret,  this  puts  me  in  op- 
position to  ray  good  friends  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LoNr.  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   tMr.  Dornl. 

I  had  occasion  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  earlier  this  week  a  most  in- 
teresting article  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  New- 
York  Times,  written  by  the  able  and  vet- 
eran reporter.  Tom  Wicker,  the  principal 
Capitol  Hill  reporter  for  the  New  York 
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Times,  entitled  "Winds  of  Change  in  the 
Senate." 

In  his  article  Mr.  Wicker  commented, 
and  I  think  with  reason,  that  the  art  of 
debate  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less 
lost  in  this  body  to  which  I  am  so  proud 
to  belong. 

Possibly  even  by  speaking  to  a  com- 
pletely empty  Chamber  on  a  Friday 
afternoon — which  I  regret  to  state  is 
usually  the  case  when  I  rise  to  address 
the  Senate — I  hope  I  can  do  a  little  to 
revive  the  tradition  of  debat€  which  down 
through  the  years  has  made  our  legis- 
lative body  an  institution  of  which  I  hope 
the  American  people  are  still  proud. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  disagreement  between  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ft;LBRiGHi) 
and  the  three  other  Senators  whom  I 
have  mentioned.  I  should  like  to  make 
four  preliminai'y  remarks. 

First,  nobod.v — I  repeat  nobody — least 
of  all  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — has 
attacked  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  what  he  did  In  the  Dominican 
crisis.  The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  with  which  I  agree.  Is  that 
the  President  got  bad  advice — very  bad 
advice.  But  having  received  that  advice 
from  individuals  in  his  administration 
W'hom  he  had  good  reason  to  trust,  par- 


Americans  and  other  foreigners  found 
themselves  in  Santo  Domingo  in  those 
critical  days  toward  the  end  of  April,  not 
one  single  American  life  was  lost. 

So  I  reiterate  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  subject  to  no 
just  criticism  because  he  did  not  object 
when  the  President,  at  the  White  House, 
armounced  that  he  had  decided  to  send 
in  the  Marines.  This  argument  Is  espe- 
cially irrelevant  to  any  issue  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his  care- 
fully thought-through  and  closely  rea- 
soned speech.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no 
more  in  criticism  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  what  he  did  or  did  not  do 
at  the  White  House  conference. 

My  third  preliminary  comment  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  based  Iiis 
speech  on  6  weeks  of  testimony  in  execu- 
tive session  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  which  practically 
every  witness  from  the  administration 
who  participated  in  the  Dominican  crisis, 
with  three  exceptions,  was  heard  and 
examined  at  some  length  by  members  of 
the  committee.  The  speech  was  based 
also  on  newspaper  articles,  weekly  news 
magazine  articles,  and  other  informa- 
tion from  reputable  American  Journal- 
ists, information  which  was  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as 


ticularly   advice   with   respect   to   facts — &-ell  as  to  the   three  Senators  I  have 
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dent  had  no  alternative  except  to  do 
pretty  much  what  he  did.  Therefore,  I 
would  make  it  clear  that  neither  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr,  FulbrichtI 
nor  I,  despite  what  the  three  Senators 
have  said  to  the  contrary,  have  said  one 
single  word  in  criticism  of  the  President. 

My  second  point  is  that  what  may  or 
may  not  have  happened  when  the  Presi- 
dent called  certain  legislative  leaders  to 
the  White  House  to  discuss  the  crisis  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  after  he  had 
decided  to  send  the  Marines  in,  but  be- 
fore they  had  actually  gone,  is  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  points  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  no  responsibility 
whatever  for  the  decision  made  at  the 
White  House.  He  was  In  no  position  at 
that  point  to  disagree  with  what  the 
President  recommended,  because  his 
sotirces  of  information  were  no  different 
from  those  of  the  President.  I  believe 
It  grossly  unfair  for  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long!  to  criti- 
cize the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  hav- 
ing remained  silent  at  the  White  Hotise 
after  the  President  announced  he  was 
going  to  send  in  the  troops. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said  in  his  speech  that  he  agrees  that  it 
was  probably  necessary  to  send  a  small 
force  of  Marines  into  Santo  Dominso  to 
protect  American  lives,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  intelligence  information, 
much  of  it  inaccurate,  which  had  come 
to  the  White  House  at  that  time.  I  agree 
with  that.  too.  I  believe  we  were  under 
an  obligation,  despite  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  the  contrary,  to  send  in  a  small 
force  to  protect  American  lives. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  no  American  lives  were  lost.  De- 
spite the  gross  exaggeration  with  respect 
to    the    alleged    danger    under    which 


I  sat  tlirough  those  hearings.  I  either 
heard  the  testimon.v — and  I  usually  did 
hear  the  testimony  and  the  cross-exami- 
nation— of  each  of  the  witnesses,  or.  if 
I  could  not  be  present,  I  went  to  the 
committee  room  later  and  read  the  testi- 
mony, including  the  cross-examination. 
I  can  testify  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  are  fully  and  ac- 
curately documented  by  the  classified 
record  in  the  files  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  If  any  Senator 
doubts  what  I  say,  I  urge  him  or  her 
to  read  that  record. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rorida  (Mr.  Smathers!  .  or  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long!  have 
read  that  record.  Perhaps  they  will  tell 
us  In  due  course.  However,  I  do  know 
that,  with  tlie  possible  exception  of  a  to- 
tal of  approximately  one-half  hour,  when 
one  of  those  Senators  may  have  been 
present  at  one  of  those  hearings,  they 
did  not  show  up  at  all.  Therefore,  their 
criticism  of  what  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  said  is  not  based  on  any 
knowledge  of  that  record  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  for  seri- 
ous criticism.  No  doubt  the  Senators 
have  other  sources  of  information  than 
those  which  were  available  to  me  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  They  are 
certainly  entitled  to  come  in  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  say  whate\er  they 
think  about  it. 

Tlie  point  I  want  to  make  is  tiiai  every 
single  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  carefully  documented  in  the  of- 
ficial record  of  the  nearings  over  v/hich 
he  presided.  I  raise  several  questions  as 
to  whether  these  other  three  Senators 
can  document  what  they  have  said. 
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The  fourth  preliminai'y  ooint  that  I 
should  like  to  make  is  that  the  real  issue 
with  respert  to  the  Dominican  Re;iu'oUc 
Is  not:   "Did  we  do  the  right  thing  or 
did  we  not  do  the  right  thlnK?    Did  we. 
as  the  Senatrjr  from  Arkansas  says,  re- 
act too  slowlv  m  the  first  place  and  then 
overreact   in   the   second   place''     Were 
our  activifies  on  the  whole  in  tlie  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  not?"     These  are  not  the  issues. 
The   real   issue   is.   Where   do  we   go 
from    here?     What    have    we    done,    if 
anything,  by  this  action  to  downgrade 
the  influence  of  the  United   States   of 
America  through  all  of  Latin  America? 
And  what  can  we  do  to  remedy  the  harm? 
If.   as  I  firmly   believe.   \vc  have   lost 
many  friends  and  made  some  enemies, 
what  can  we  do  to  remedy  that  situation 
so  that  we  can  get  back  to  the  foreign 
policy  to  which  John  Pitzeerald  Ken- 
nedy so  ably  led  us  when  he  advocated 
and  pre.ssed  through  Congress  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  bill,  when  he  revived 
the  good  neighbor  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  when  he 
offered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  those 
democratic    nations    of   Latin   America 
which  believe  that  through  social,  eco- 
nomic,  and   political    democracy    Latin 
America  can  arise  and  defeat  commu- 
nism 

I  ask  the  question  whether  we  help 
defeat  communism  by  standing  up  for 
a  landed  oligarchy  governed  by  military 
junta   groups   which   have  come   to   be 
known  in  Latin  America  not  as  guer- 
riUiis,  but  as  gorillas,  by  defying  and  sup- 
pressing   efforts    for    land    reform,    for 
housing     refoiTO.     for     education,     for 
health,  for  feeding  the  poor,  by  keeping 
In  office  economically  as  well  as  politi- 
cally discredited  oligarchies,  or  do  we 
do  better  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States   in  supporting  men   like  Betan- 
court.    and    Leoni    in    Venezuela,    and 
Belaunde  in  Peru,  and  the  successors  of 
Jo.se  Piguej-es  in  Costa  Rica,  and  Frei 
Montaha     and     other    splendid     Latin 
Americans   who   are   presstng   to   carry 
into  effect  the  principles  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress?     Or  do  we  do  better  if  we 
put  our  blue  chips  on  the  military  who 
come  back,  having  learned  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  in  Leavenworth? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr    Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CL.\RK  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  that  I  am  most 
happy  that  he  is  on  the  floor. 

I  have  a  prepared  address  that  I  should 
like  to  deliver.  Nevenheless.  I  should  be 
verj-  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana, and  I  am  sure  that  with  that  self- 
restraint  for  which  he  is  so  well  known, 
he  will  ask  a  few  questions  and  I  shall  do 
what  I  can  to  reply,  and  then  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  continue. 
I  now  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  regret  that  I  could  not  be  here 
when  the  Senator  commenced  liis  ad- 
dress. I  was  attending  a  hearing  of  the 
Committee  on  Poreism  Relatiom  which 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  wheat  ship- 
ments to  countries  behind  the  Ii-on  Cur- 
tain. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  present  this  morn- 
ing at  the  same  hearing  and  made  my 
IX)sition  clear.  I  hope  that,  in  that  event 
at  least,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
I  wlU  And  ourselves  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  we  can  discuss  it. 
Perhaps  we  can  agree. 

As  the  Senator  indicated.  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  sit  through  the 
hearings  to  which  he  has  referred.  I 
have  consulted  with  jjeople  who  weie 
either  there  and  have  read  the  record. 
I  am  not  completely  in  the  dark  about 
what  occmred  in  those  hearings. 

The  Senator  knows  that  I  am  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  During  that  period  I  was  at- 
tending hearings  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  also  representing  the  Sen- 
ate in  conference  with  the  House  on  a 
number  of  major  bills  and  conference 
reports,  some  of  which  are  now  at  the 
desk. 

I  would  like  to  have  been  present  at 
the  hearings,  but  I  was  not  able  to  be 
there  During  that  same  period  of  time 
I  was  attending  meetings  at  the  White 
House,  as  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
and  did  have  available  to  me  the  same 
Infoi-mation  which  was  available  to  the 
President. 

My  judgment  of  this  situation  is  sim- 
ply this;  That  what  started  in  this  area 
as  a  revolution  by  people  who  were  not 
Communists,  but  who  were  seeking  to 
overthrow  what  could  perhaps  be  de- 
scribed as  a  rightwing  government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  the  Reld  Cabral  government? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  was  re- 
ffrring  to  the  so-called  military  junta 
Mr  CLARK.    To  the  junta  which  suc- 
ceeded the  military  government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  three  Communist  Par- 
ties In  that  country  moved  in  on  this  sit- 
uation, as  Communists  alwavs  seek  to  do 
when  chaos  exists.  They  had  gained  a 
great  deal  of  power  and  were  on  their 
way  toward  achieving  control  of  this 
revolution. 

The  military  junta  group  requested 
our  Government  to  go  In.  Our  Govern- 
ment inquired,  "Are  you  requesting  us 
to  go  In  because  you  can  no  longer  pro- 
tect the  Americans  who  are  there?" 

As  I  understand  it.  even  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does  not  dispute  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  was  yes.  and  that 
it  was  proper  that  the  United  States  send 
troops. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
attention  that  I  was  able  to  give  to  the 
problem.  I  understood  that  the  Reid 
Cabral  government  had  fallen  for  rea- 
sons which  we  do  not  need  to  go  Into 
The  government  under  Moreno  Urillo! 
who  was  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Bosch,  thinking  that  it  was  defeated  had 
taken  refuge  In  other  Latin  American 
and  foreign  embassies.  At  the  instance 
of  the  CIA— I  believe  it  can  be  docu- 
mented—a new  junta  headed  by  a  cer- 
tain Colonel  Benolt  had  been  formed 
although  it  was  prettj'  well  confined  to 
the  San  Isidro  airbase.  That  junta  sent 
word  to  Ambassador  Bennett,  "You  had 
better  send  American  troops  in  because 
a  Communist  takeover  threatens  " 


Ambassador  Bennett  sent  word  back 
"I  can't  get  away  with  bringing  Ameri- 
cans In  on  that  ground  because  the  evi- 
dence is  not  clear.  If  you  will  change 
your  request  and  make  it  in  writing,  and 
ask  American  forces  to  intervene  in  order 
to  protect  American  lives,  then  I  believe 
that  we  can  persuade  Washington  to  do 

So  Benolt  changed  his  position  and  put 
it  on  the  basis  of  protecting  American 
lives.  Bennett  forwarded  tliat  post  hastp 
to  the  State  Department  and  to  the 
White  House,  and  troops  were  sent  in. 

The  President  announced  that  he  was 
doing  it  to  protect  American  lives.  How- 
ever, Bennett  also  sent  to  Washington 
the  original  statement  of  Colonel  Benoit. 
and.  the  day  the  troops  landed,  a  totally 
unauthorized  statement  was  made  by 
one  of  the  chief  naval  officers  of  the 
U.S.  NavT  in  Santo  Domingo  that  we 
were  going  in  to  crush  the  Communists 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  protect- 
ing American  lives,  but  the  real  reason 
that  the  marines  went  in  there  was  to 
prevent  a  Conununlst  takeover. 

At  that  point  Admiral  Rayburn.  who 
had  been  sworn  in  as  the  new  head  of  the 
CIA  perhaps  24  hours  before  that— and 
a  fine  man  he  is;  no  doubt  he  had  to  rely 
entirely  on  the  information  which  was 
coming  to  him  from  Santo  Domingo— 
'Was  able  to  produce  the  names  of  only 
three  Communists  who  were  said  to  be 
connected  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. This  was  obviously  net  enough  tJ 
impress  the  American  people.  Seventy- 
two  hours  laf*r,  they  produced  the  names 
of  58  Communists,  and  thus  made  a 
somewhat  better  showing. 

I  do  not  have  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  after  we  did  what  we  did,  by  .send- 
ing in  around  20,000  troops,  the  three 
tiny  Communist  parties  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  one  of  them  Castro  doitu- 
nated.  one  of  them  Moscow  dominated, 
one  of  them  China  dominated,  were 
able  to  Uke  such  advantace  of  the  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  order  in  downtown 
Santo  Domingo.  The  fact  is  that  a  lot  of 
the  Bosch  people  became  scared  and  run 
away  to  embassies  because  they  thought 
they  were  defeated.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  thereafter,  the  rebel  movement  was 
\ery  strongly  influenced  by  the  Commu- 
nists. But  it  was  not  in  the  becinnini; 
and  actually  the  Communists  never  de- 
posed Caamano  Deno.  the  constitution- 
alist leader  who  is  not  a  Communist. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  undei- 
standing  of  the  matter  was  that  the  Com- 
munists had  gained  a  gieat  amount  ol 
control,  and  were  in  command  in  a  sub- 
stantial munber  of  positions,  manv  of 
them  key  positions  in    he  revolution 

Based  on  what  little  we  know,  when 
we  look  at  a  situation  of  that  sort,  the 
revolution  had  more  the  earmarks  of  a 
Communist  takeover  than  had  Castro  s. 
when  Caotro  was  taking  over  Cuba. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  made  that 
Eirgument  vers-  eloquently  the  other  dav 
on  the  floor  All  I  can  say  Is.  niv  sjuice.'! 
of  1--  ■■"  ation  are  po.s.sibly  d;fferent  than 
his.  ,..iow  this  is  the  Information  put 
forth  by  the  administration,  and  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Thomas  Mann,  who  was  the 
architect  of  our  policy.  I  merely  dis- 
agree with  It. 
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Mr  LONG  of  Loul.siana  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment.  Perhaps  tl:e  Senator 
would  agree  with  me,  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  becomes 
convinced,  first  that  American  lives  are 
in  danger,  he  has  a  duty  to  protect  tliose 
American  Uvea:  and.  second,  when  he  be- 
comes convinced  that  failure  to  act 
means  he  is  risking  a  Communist  take- 
over of  another  nation  in  this  heml- 
.sphere.  in  my  judgment,  if  he  fails  to  act. 
he  is  falling  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people 

In  my  judgment,  had  President  Eisen- 
hower known  that  the  Castro  takeover 
in  Cuba  was  going  to  work  out  the  way  it 
did,  things  might  have  been  different. 

There  were  in  the  Castro  movement  a 
number  of  Communists  who  claimed 
they  were  not  Commiuiist;; — Castro 
claimed  he  n-as  not  a  Communist.  He 
lied  to  us.  That  is  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist teclinique. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  Communist 
doctrine,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows, 
truth  from  the  Communist  viewpoint  is 
that  which  advances  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. So.  if  I  say  this  man  taking 
these  notes  is  a  man,  if  that  does  not 
promote  the  spread  of  communism,  from 
the  Communist  point  of  rtew  I  have  told 
a  he:  according  to  Communist  teaching, 
I  should  have  said,  "That's  a  woman." 

Castro  used  those  techniques  on  us. 
We  did  not  know  who  all  the  Commu- 
nists were  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
but  wc  knew  many  of  them.  Some  were 
Castro-trained.  As  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  some  of  them  were  the  Peiping-type 
Communists,  who  would  blasi;  us  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  tomorrow  if  they  had 
enough  atom  bombs,  and  some  were  the 
Russian  type,  experts  in  subversion.  But 
they  had  enough  help  that  they  were  in 
the  process  of  taking  over  the  revolu- 
tion. That  was  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  Pi-esident:  and  if  the  Senator 
will  check,  he  will  find  out  that  is  what 
was  happening. 

If  what  the  Dominican  people  want  is  a 
progressive  reform  government,  a  gov- 
ernment with  liberal  ideas,  such  as  the 
Senator  has  and  as  I  myself  have,  then 
the  people  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
elect  that  sort  of  government  and,  in  my 
Judgment,  they  will  be  able  to  thank  the 
United  States  of  America  that  thev  have 
that  opportunity,  because  if  those  Com- 
munists had  taken  over  they  would  never 
have  had  it. 

Mr.  CLARK,  The  Senator  made  this 
same  argument  very  eloquently  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  just  a  few  days  ago. 
I  respect  his  integrity  and  his  conviction. 
I  said,  perhaps  before  the  Senator  came 
in,  that  I  thought  he  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  were  quite  unfair  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbrioht] 
by  trying  to  throw  the  blame  on  him 
for  not  objecting  to  sending  in  the  troops 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  White 
House  with  some  of  the  other  leaders  in 
the  last  days  of  April. 

I  pointed  out  then,  ajrd  I  point  out 
again,  that  nobody  is  attacldcg  the  Presi- 
>  :it  of  the  United  States — neither  the 
a.itor  from  Arkansas  nor  I.  He  said 
"fm  I  say  that  If  we  had  had  to  make  our 
decision  on  the  basis  of  the  mformation 
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that  came  to  him  at  the  time  he  deter- 
mined to  send  the  troops  in,  we  would 
have  sent  troops  in,  too.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  sent  so  many,  but  we  cer- 
tainly would  have  sent  in  some. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  really  do  a 
disservice  and  an  Injustice  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  by  trying  to  say  that  he 
or  I  or  anybody  else  is  attacking  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  that  he 
or  I  or  anybody  else  should  have  spoken 
up  before  the  troops  went  in. 

Tliat  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is: 
Was  the  advice  that  came  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  accurate?  I 
say  it  was  not.  Were  the  recommenda- 
tions that  came  to  him  from  his  sul>- 
ordinates  sound?  I  say  they  were  not. 
But  with  the  information  he  had,  he 
had  no  other  choice. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  atwui  Castro's 
Cuba,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  largely  ir- 
relevant and,  in  the  end,  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  just' this  simple:  Whose  judgment  is 
light? 

I  firmly  believe  that  had  we  not  done 
what  we  did  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
m  the  last  days  of  April,  the  posture  of 
the  United  States  throughout  Latin 
America  would  be  far  higher  today  than 
it  is.  Santo  Domingo  would  have  had 
the  kind  of  government  we  wanted 
months  before  it  did,  and  tile  whole 
posture  of  our  relationship  with  the 
world  in  general,  but  with  Latin  America 
in  particular,  would  have  been  better. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, as  he  knows,  that  I  am  a  .stanch 
supporter  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Everv- 
now  and  then,  we  stray  off  the  reserva- 
tion a  little  bit,  but  most  of  the  time  we 
are  supporting  the  President  and  his  pro- 
gram, and  the  Great  Society. 

But  if  the  balance  of  powers  and  the 
separation  of  powers  means  anything, 
then  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to 
speak  our  minds  when  we  disagree  with 
the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive: and  with  deep  regret,  that  is  what 
I  am  doing  now.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana,  I  shall  be  back  on  the  team 
on  Monday  when  the  immigration  bill 
comes  up.  I  hope  he  will  be  there,  too 
with  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
fundamentally,  his  case  is  to  establish 
that  the  Communists  had  no  substantial 
influence,  and  were  not  achieving  in- 
creased influence,  in  that  revolutlonarj* 
group.  If  he  cannot  establish  that:  if 
the  contrary  was  true,  and  the  Commu- 
nists were  achieving  more  and  more 
power  in  that  revolt,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  has  not  established  his  case,  but 
rather  the  case  which  supports  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say,  with  all  the 
deep  affecUon  I  feel  for  my  friend  from 
Louisiana,  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  to 
make  any  case.  The  case  has  been  made 
by  tlie  chairman  of  the  Foreign  RelaUon.s 
Committee  [Mr.  PitlbkichtI,    AU  I  am 


doing  now  is  to  rebut  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LoncI,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr! 
DoDDl  in  their  attack  on  the  case  made 
by  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas. 

I  stand  foursquare  on  the  speech  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
CommlttJ?c.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  ably  attempted  to  oppose  that 
case.  But  I  am  not  here  making  any 
case  at  all.  I  stand  foursquare  on" what 
I  consider  the  brilliant,  able,  and  con- 
structive speech  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  hear  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  floor  to- 
day? 

Mr.  CLARK  ■Which  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  Lat7sch>^] 

-Mr.  CLARK  N?:  but  out  of  the  deep 
affection  and  high  regard  that  1  ha\T  for 
my  close  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  shall  certainly  be  happy  to  read 
his  speech  I  am  sony  I  did  not  hear  it 
I  certainly  would  not  wLsh  to  prejudge 
the  position  taken  by  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio,  but  I  can  say.  eenerallv  speak- 
ing, that  in  matters  of  this  sort  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  rarely  find  our- 
selvps  in  afrreement, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Is  the  Spna- 
tor  aware  of  the  speech  made  bv  the  ma- 
jority leader  today  in  support  of  the 
President's  action?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  answering  more  than  three 
Senators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  it  is  necessary  to  an- 
swer five.  1  shall  be  glad  to  take"  on  five 
As  the  colloquy  thus  far  indicates,  I  am 
haring  great  difficulty  taking  on  one  Sen- 
ator, my  good  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  return  to  the 
major  part  of  my  speech.  I  suggest  that 
the  three  Senators  I  have  mentioned  have 
not  only  failed  to  refute  the  seven  spe- 
cific conclusions  reached  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  but  for  the  most  part 
have  refused  to  meet  him  head  on  and 
have  tended  to  go  off  on  irrelevant  side 
channels  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
■with  the  major  impact  of  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas   [Mr    Fci- 

BBICHTl. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  The  Senators 
from  Louisiana  and  Florida  have  both 
ai-gued  that  there  was  need  for  hasty  ac- 
tion in  that  fatal  last  week  of  April  of  this 
year,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to 
evaluate  the  situation  judiciously.  Then 
they  make  the  basic  and  I  believe  false 
assumption  tnat  the  onlv  rapid  form  of 
action  which  could  be  taken  was  that 
which  was  taken:  namely.  ma.ssive  mlll- 
tarj-  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  mili- 
tarists who  had  kicked  out  the  only  legit- 
imate, democratically  elected  govern- 
ment the  Dominican  Republic  had  had  in 
the  course  of  38  years. 

.Actually,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
criticized  the  administration  for  timidity 
as  well  as  for  overreactlon.  He  pointed 
out  that  we  should  have  moved  long  be- 
fore  we  did  to  support  the  legitimate 
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government  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
represented  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
revolution  by  the  acting  president. 
Molina  Urena. 

The  Senator  from  Arkan.=as  pointed 
out  that  there  were  two  opportunities, 
first,  on  April  25,  when  the  PRD.  which 
was  the  Bosch  party,  and  the  only  really 
democratic  party  of  the  moderate  left  tn 
the  Dominican  Republic,  requested  a 
U.S.  presence,  by  which  they  meant  our 
Government's  support  for  return  to  con- 
stitutional eovernment  under  Bosch; 
and,  second,  2  days  later,  on  April  27. 
when  the  constitutionalists — sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  rebels — thinking 
themselves  defeated,  appealed  to  Am- 
bassador Bennett  for  mediation,  a  re- 
quest which  he  refused  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  have  constituted  intervetj- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
called  not  for  Inaction,  but  for  even  more 
rapid  action,  which  was  eventually 
taken — and  on  the  wrong  side. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  it  should  have 
been  action,  but  what  kind  of  action. 
The  administration  ended  intervemng 
in  a  massive  way  with  military  forces  on 
April  28.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  have  had  us  Intervene  politically 
either  1  or  3  days  earUer. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNGl  contends,  on  page  23863  of  the 
Record,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoddI  suggested,  on  page  5  of  a 
judiciary  subcommittee  document  en- 
titled "Organization  of  American  States 
Combined  Reports  on  Commimist  Sub- 
version." that  the  OAS  mediation  team 
sent  to  Santo  Domingo,  by  the  10th 
meeting  of  consultation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foregin  Affaii-s  of  the  American  Re- 
publics wholly  and  completely  Justified 
the  unilateral  Intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  Santo  Domingo.  But.  a  read- 
ing of  the  report  establishes,  clearly  in- 
deed, that  tills  is  not  the  fact.  The  re- 
port describes  the  situation  as  one  of 
chaos  in  security  replete  with  human 
suffering.  It  supports  the  efforts  of 
members  of  the  OAS  committee  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire.  It  contains  a  proposal 
for  the  dispatching  of  an  inter-American 
force  which,  in  fact,  had  already  been 
decided  upon,  but  it  contains  no  state- 
ment whatever  endorsing  the  unilateral 
action  of  the  United  States,  although  the 
two  Senators  I  have  mentioned  state 
categorically  that  the  committee's  report 
did  exactly  that. 

Critics  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
contend  that  there  was  clear  danger  to 
American  lives  in  Santo  Domingo,  and 
that  this  was  the  prime  reason  for  the 
inter\'ention  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  dealt  with  that  comment  earlier  In 
tills  talk.  I  can  only  say  now  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  there  was  danger  to  Americans,  al- 
though no  American  was,  in  fact,  killed 
or  w'ounded  until  after  the  marines  went 
in  and  started  exchanging  fire  with  the 
constitutional  forces. 

I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  Monday 
morning  quarterbacklng — aind  I  agree 
that  what  I  am  doing,  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  did.  and  to  some  extent 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  norida  [Mr. 
Sit^THERsi.  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 


isiana [Mr.  Long]  have  been  doing  Is 
Monday  morning  quarterbacklng — on 
the  basis  of  a  calm  and  judicious  review 
of  what  happened,  there  is  vei-y  little 
doubt  that  the  principal  motive  for 
American  intervention  was  to  save  mili- 
tary and  dictatorial  forces  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  a  military  defeat. 

Ambassador  Betmett  requested  walkl^ 
talkies  for  tjie  military  Junta,  and  he  got 
them.  When  Colonel  Benolt.  then  head 
of  the  military  Junta,  asked  for  Amer- 
ican intervention,  he  got  it.  He  got  it 
on  a  ground  which,  to  put  It  mildly,  was 
not  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts. 

In  any  case,  it  is  a  documented  fact 
that  Ambassador  Bennett,  on  April  27, 
when  the  militarists  were  winning,  re- 
fused to  intervene  to  support  the  consti- 
tutional government  which  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  only  democratically  elected 
government  the  Dominican  Republic 
had  had  for  over  a  generation. 

Then,  the  next  day,  when  it  looked  as 
though  the  Constitutionalists  were  going 
to  win.  Ambassador  Bennett  pleaded 
desperately  and  successfully  for  Inter- 
vention on  the  side  of  the  militarists. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DODD]  states  In  the  Record,  on  page 
24168,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas'  criticism  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  ad- 
visers is  organically  related  to  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Background  Information 
Relating  to  the  Dominican  RepubUc," 
which  was  prepared  by  the  staff  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  this  docu- 
mentation and  supporting  chronology 
have  been  heavily  slanted  against  the 
administration  by  the  careful  process  of 
editorial  selection. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  document  In 
question.  It  starts  out  with  what  I 
believe  all  will  admit  to  be  a  definitely 
nonpartisan  statement,  that  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1492,  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica. It  happened  to  be  the  Island  of 
Hlspaniola,  and  of  course  he  stopped  off 
on  his  way  at  the  little  island  In  the 
Bahamas,  San  Salvador. 

But  I  submit  to  any  objective  observer 
who  wants  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
charge  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  that  the  rest  of  the  chronol- 
ogy is  Just  as  objective  and  unslanted 
as  the  original  statement  which  I  have 
just  read — and  it  Is  composed  largely 
of  olHclal  administration  statements 
which  may  have  turned  out  to  be  damag- 
ing to  the  administration's  case,  but  cer- 
tainly were  not  consciously  intended  to 
achieve  that  result^actually  this  chro- 
nology was  not  drawn,  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  contends,  from  antl- 
admlnlstration  press  sources,  but.  rather, 
primarily  from  a  noncontroverslal  source 
entitled  "Deadline  Data  on  World  Af- 
fairs." and  from  major  metropolitan 
newspapers,  including  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Times  of  Lon- 
don. Der  Weldt  of  Hamburg,  the  Lon- 
don Economist,  the  London  Observer,  Le 
Monde  of  Paris.  | 

I  submit,  and  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  agree,  that  these 


are  reputable  metropolitan  journals, 
which,  by  and  large,  tend  to  support  the 
administration.  If  they  were  critical 
of  U.S.  policy  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, this  might  suggest  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  that  policy  rather  than 
that  the  committee  and  its  staff,  and  the 
editorial  and  reportorial  writers  who  pre- 
pared this  documentation,  were  biased. 

Actually,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FutBRicHT)  pointed  out,  the 
only  nonadminlstration  witness  whom 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
heard  was  the  former  Govei'nor  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Munoz  Marin,  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  administration.  I  felt  the  com- 
mittee should  have  heard  witnesses  in 
opposition  to  the  administration's  policy. 
The  chairman,  and  I  suspect  a  majority 
of  oiu:  colleagues  on  that  committee,  felt 
that  if  we  had  opened  the  hearing  up 
to  press  reporters  who  had  been  on  the 
scene,  we  would  have  gotten  into  a  Don- 
nybrook  which  would  have  been  difQcult 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  decision 
was  made  not  to  call  the  other  witnesses. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  think  there  were 
three  witnesses  who  should  have  been 
called.  One  was  John  Bartlow  Martin, 
who  wrote  what  I  believe  to  be  a  highly 
inaccurate  story  of  what  he  found  In 
the  Dominican  Republic.  He  was  down 
there  as  a  representative  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  upon  his  return,  he  wrot« 
this  rather  extraordinary  article  In  one 
of  the  leading  outlets  of  the  Luce  pub- 
lications. 

I  think  It  is  a  little  unusual,  from  the 
protocol  point  of  view,  for  a  former  For- 
eign Servl'.'e  ofBcer— in  fact,  the  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic— to  go  down  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, spend  a  week,  fail  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  peace,  and  then  come  back  and 
write  his  side  of  the  story  for  Life  mag- 
azine. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  criticize,  I  think 
he  should  have  been  called  as  a  witness, 
and  we  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  question  him  with  respect  to  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  crisis. 

The  second  w  Itness  who  I  think  should 
have  been  called  was  McGeorge  Bundy, 
who  went  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  and  spent 
10  days  down  there,  trying,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  bring  the  crisis  to  an  end.  Mr. 
Bundy.  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  disre- 
gard of  the  relevant  precedents  took  ref- 
uge in  executive  privilege  and  refused  to 
appear  before  the  committee.  At  one 
point  he  said  he  would  come  and  have 
tea  with  us,  but  then  he  refused  even  to 
do  that. 

The  third  witness,  whom  I  hope  we  still 
may  call  when  the  time  is  right.  Is  that 
wise,  experienced,  extraordinarily  able 
veteran  of  the  Foreign  Service,  who  ap- 
pears as  of  now,  to  have  brought  the 
crisis  to  a  successful  conclusion,  with  a 
display  of  diplomacy  which  evokes  my 
admiration  and  I  am  sure  that  of  every 
other  member  of  the  committee,  regard- 
less of  their  point  of  view  with  respect  to 
this  particular  crisis.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker. 

I  hope,  when  the  smoke  settles  a  Uttie 
and  the  present  temporary  government 
of  President  Garcia  Godoy  Is  a  little  more 
firmly  on  its  feet,  Ambassador  Bunker 
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will  come  and  t«U  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  about  the  situation  he  found 
when  he  went  down  there,  and  how  he 
was  able  to  bring  about  this  near  miracle, 
an  instance  of  pulling  a  rabbit  out  of  a 
hat,  worthy,  In  my  opinion,  of  the  late 
Houdini. 

The  background  information  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  contains  excerpts  from  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Treaty  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  A 
reading  of  articles  15.  17.  and  19,  of  the 
OAS  Charter  and  of  article  6  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  make  it  clear  beyond  peradven- 
ture  of  doubt  that  the  United  States  of 
America's  unilateral  Intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  Illegal  and  un- 
authorized; and  since  these  provisions  of 
the  inter-American  agreement.";  suggest 
unfavorable  Inferences  about  the  ad- 
ministration's policy,  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  correct  In  re- 
garding their  Inclusion  in  this  document 
to  which  he  objects  as  a  reflection  of 
prejudice  upon  the  part  of  the  committee 
and  its  staff. 

I  point  out  that  all  this  week  there 
has  been  meeting  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington an  extraordinary  group  called  the 
International  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  World  Law.  Legal  and 
judicial  delegates  from  more  than  110 
nations  attended.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  went  before  them  yester- 
V  ■  moniing  and  made  an  extraordinary 
•r  and  moving  address  before  that 
o..,ay.  in  which  he  placed  the  United 
States  of  America  squarely  on  record  as 
supporting  the  rule  of  law  as  against  the 
nile  of  force.  I  was  happy,  indeed,  to 
see  the  President  of  the  United  States 
take  that  position,  and  I  hope  from  here 
on  in  the  United  States  of  America  will 
practice  what  It  preaches,  and  not  talk 
about  the  rule  of  law  out  of  one  side  of 
its  mouth  and  violate  it  out  of  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood, because  I  say  again,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  said  before,  that 
I  believe  the  Initial  Intervention,  had  It 
been  solely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
American  lives,  was  justified  on  humani- 
tarian grounds.  My  position  Is  that 
when  that  initial  Intervention  was  multi- 
plied by  many  thousands  of  troops,  and 
when  the  ostensible  objective  to  protect 
American  lives  was  converted  by  advisers 
of  the  administration  Into  an  effort  to  In- 
tenene  in  a  cUil  war  to  prevent  an  al- 
leged Communist  takeover,  Its  illegality 
became  obvious  and  apparent. 

1  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, an  extremely  useful  Member  of 
this  body  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  will, 
on  second  thought,  want  to  withdraw  the 
suggestion  which  he  made  at  pages  24171 
and  24172  of  the  Conoressionai  Record 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  soft 
on  communism. 

I  suggest  tJiat  the  freedom  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  men  to  speak  out  In  can- 
dor, either  for  or  against  ofBcial  policy.  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  American  form  of 
liberty,  and  also  an  Integral  part  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government,  which 
requires  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  branch, 
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advise  and  consent  to  the  activities  of  the 
executive. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  September  17, 
in  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Panic 
Button." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  ihe  Washington  ID.C.I  Post.  Sept.  17 
196S] 
Pakic  Bctton 
Senator    Dodd's    reply    to    Senator    Pni,- 
BRicHTs  crttique  of  the  American  military  in- 
tervention   In    the    Domimcan    Republic    is 
essentially  to  try  to  depict  Mr.  FVlbb:ght  as 
soft  on  communUm.     This  tawdry  iJ  familiar 
tactic   does  Mr.  Dodd   no   credit.     There  Is 
legitimate  ground  for  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Ptlbricht's  analysis,  which  had  the  benefit 
of  4  months  of  hindsight,  without  attempt- 
ing to  smear  his  motives. 

That  there  were,  and  are.  Communists  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  no  one  disputes: 
here  Mr.  Dodd  Is  tilting  at  the  wrong  wind- 
mill. What  Is  disputed  Is  whether  thev  were 
In  a  position  to  capture  the  revolution  tliat 
the  United  States  in  effect  halted  when  rep- 
resentauves  of  the  American  Embassy  In- 
duced the  administration  to  push  the  panic 
button.  Some  tnSuentlal  anti-Communist 
Dominicans  think  they  were  not. 

Nowhere  does  Mr.  Dodo  deal  with  several 
basic  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Pui-brigbt:  Did 
the  United  States  fully  use  the  resoiu'ces 
available  to  It  without  sending  In  the  ma- 
rines—and was  the  adnrUnlstratlon  candid 
with  the  public?  Obviously  the  United 
States  must  be  alert  to  Castrolte  maneuvers. 
Including  efforts  to  take  over  and  direct  local 
grievances.  But  if  we  allow  American  policy 
to  be  dominated  and  even  paralyzed  by  fear 
of  another  Cuba,  we  shall  soon  fliid  ourselves 
sending  marines  around  the  hemisphere 
losing  friends  and  alienating  people. 

Mr.  Dodd  contends,  and  some  In  the  ad- 
ministration agree  with  him,  that  Mr.  Tvi.- 
BHicHT's  speech  damaged  the  country  because 
the  criticism  will  be  picked  up  abroad.  On 
tlie  contrary  the  Intervention,  whether  or  not 
It  was  necessary.  Is  what  started  the  process. 
One  of  the  strengths  of  America  tn  the  eyes 
of  other  peoples — and  a  point  that  can  belle 
Mr.  Pulbricht's  complaint  that  the  United 
States  appears  unsympathetic  to  demands  for 
social  Justice  abroad  (by  contrast  with  the 
social  revolution  taking  place  at  home) — Is 
that  we  can  debate  Lssues  publicly  and  seek 
to  learn  from  experience  But  to  argue  that 
all's  well  that  ends  well  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  Is  like  Insisting  that  because  a 
broken  leg  ultimately  heals  it  somehow  la 
good  for  you. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  editorial  concludes 
that  those  who  "argue  that  all  is  well 
that  ends  well  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
is  like  Insisting  that  because  a  broken 
leg  ultimately  heals  it  somehow  is  good 
for  you." 

I  suggest  that  the  criticism  of  our 
Dominican  policy  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  was  healthy,  salutary, 
and  in  the  long  run  wiU  l)e  helpful  to 
the  administration  and  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy  In  Latin 
America. 

Senator  PtaBRicHT  needs  no  defense 
from  me  against  the  charge  that  he  Is 
soft  on  communism.  I  suspect  that  everv 
one  of  the  other  99  Senators  In  this  body, 
including  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
on  second  thought,  would  stand  up  and 
defy  anyljody  who,  outside  these  halls, 
said  that  he  was. 


There  is  no  more  loyal.  Intelligent,  and 
able  American  in  our  country  than  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  say  again  that  I  am  sui-e.  on  further 
reflection,  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  wish  to  withdraw  ilie  im- 
plication contained  in  the  quotation  from 
the  Congressional  Record  which  I  have 
just  made. 

I  further  suggest  that,  as  I  said  earlier, 
the  current  debate  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  spirit 
of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Senate  and 
the  country  at  large. 

In  fact,  the  criticism  of  Senator  Ful- 
BKicHT  is  already  beginning  to  have  a 
positive  effect  in  Latin  America.  Con- 
versations with  Latin  Americans  in 
Washington,  especially  the  younger  ones 
who  were  not  tied  to  either  the  miUlarists 
or  economic  oUgarchists,  suggest  that  by 
bringmg  this  matter  into  the  open,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  done,  he  re- 
pairs the  bitter  disillusionment  with  the 
United  States  some  of  our  best  friends 
south  of  the  border  now  feel,  it  is  re- 
viving some  feeling  of  hope  that  the 
United  States  is  still  the  friend  of  Latin 
American  democracy. 

This  position  Is  well  developed  by  Sen- 
ator Fttlbright  on  pages  23860  and  23861 

of  the  CONGRESSION.AL  RECORD. 

I  suggest  that  the  further  point  mav 
now  be  stressed:  that  strong  self-criti- 
cism of  our  country,  of  the  administra- 
tion, of  its  foreign  policy,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  is  essential  to 
clearing  the  air  and  restoring  an  honest 
and  friendlier  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  democratic  na- 
tionalist refoiTOprs  who  are  our  best 
friends  in  Latin  America. 

Acknowledgment  of  error,  mistaken 
action,  and  lack  of  candor  is  not  only  es- 
sential to  dispel  Lingering  disillusion- 
ment, but  it  is  also  a  convincing  demon- 
stration of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  toward  those 
able  and  dedlcat.eQ  Latin  Americans  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  toward  establish- 
ing in  that  Important  area  of  the  world 
the  same  kind  of  democratic  pluralistic 
society  of  which  we  are  so  proud  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  conclude  to  some  extent  as  I  started. 

The  questions  are  not  so  much  what 
did  we  do  In  the  months  of  April.  May. 
Jime,  July,  and  August  in  the  Dominican 
RepubUc.  but  first  what  are  the  implica- 
tions of  what  we  did  on  the  future  of  our 
Latin  American  policy  ? 

And  second,  if  we  did  make  mistakes — 
and  I  think  we  did — what  can  we  now  do 
to  remedy  them? 

I  suggest  that  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Mann  and  As.'dstant  Secretary  of 
State  Jack  Vauglin  woiUd  be  well  ad\'ised, 
and  I  hope  they  will  be.  if  they  devote 
their  best  efforts  from  here  on  in 
patching  up  our  damaged  relation.shlps 
with  those  men  in  Latin  America  and  the 
countries  they  represent  who  are  our  real 
friends:  the  democratic,  the  liberal,  and, 
if  you  win.  the  slightly  left-of -center 
leaders,  not  the  military  Juntas  or  the 
oligarchicsil  landowners,  who  are  cheer- 
ing what  we  did  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

I  suggest  we  look  to  Belamunde  Terry, 
Leonl,   Betancourt   In   Venezuela,  Jose 
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Figueros   and    his   successors   in   Costa 

Rica. 

I  suggest  we  look  to  President  Frel,  of 
Chile,  at  this  moment  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  who  fought  Commtmists  to  a 
standstill  and  obtained  a  free  liberal 
democratic.  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal.  New 
Frontier.  Great  Society  govenunent  in 
tliat  magnificent  and  hard-pressed  thin 
stretch  of  liberty  in  South  America,  a 
government  which  supports  the  same  es- 
sential freedoms  which  we  are  so  proud 
of  here. 

I  suggest  we  look  to  Alberto  Lleras  in 
Colombia,  and  the  men  who  support  his 
policy  there. 

These  are  the  true  friends  of  America. 
These  are  the  countries  where  the  Alian- 
za  para  el  Progreso  has  the  best  chance 
of  success.  It  is  here  that  we  should  be 
looking  to  bolster  American  policy,  to 
give  these  men  and  these  countries  our 
assistance,  to  hearten  them,  and  con- 
Rxatulate  them,  because  that  is  where 
the  friends  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  located. 


ADJOURNME^^r    until   MONDAY 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  September 
20.  1965.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMTNATION-S 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  17.  1965: 
U.S.  Attorkey 

Wlllimn  H.  Murdoclt.  ot  North  Carolina, 
to  ix  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  CaroUna  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment.) 

William  Medford.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  ot  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

POSTMASTCTS 
ALASKA 

Herbert  Apasslngok.  Sr..  Oambell,  Alaska, 
In  place  of  John  Apangalook.  resigned. 

ARKONA 

Homer  L.  Puncher.  Bullhead  City,  Ariz.,  in 
place  of  B.  E.  Fo-x.  retired. 

CALIFOBNIA 

Dorothy  M.  ColUa.  Brentwood,  Calif..  In 
plHce  ot  R.  J.  Wallace,  retired. 

Maynard  Green.  Covlna.  Calif.,  in  place  of 
C  Q.  McCarn.  retired. 

Theodore  F.  Locicero.  Monterey,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  L.  S.  Brown,  retired. 

Ellen  C  Cothran.  We"itmorland,  Calif..  In 
place  of  F.  F.  Johnson,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Susan  L  Thompson.  Frisco,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  R.  5.  Foote,  retired. 

James  \.  Cuadnola.  Grand  Junction.  Colo.. 
In  place  of  H.  W.  Cross,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Shewfel«>  Parker.  Colo.,  In  place 
ot  Sophia  Johnson,  retted. 

CONNECTICUT 

Vincent  P.  Nolan.  Southlngton,  Conn.,  In 
place  ot  E-  C.  Butler,  deceased. 

IDAHO 

Daniel  K.  Wilson,  Lapwal,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
C.  F  Angel,  retired. 


iLLlaois 
Joseph  A.  Stal.  Georgetown.  111.,  in  place 
of  A.  T   Humrtchous,  retired. 

MarUn  H  Ferguson.  Hartford,  m.,  in  place 
of  P.  L.  Reilley.  deceased. 

riE^JxrcKY 
Franlilln  A.   Orndorfl,   AdalrvUle.   Ky.,   In 
place  of  J  R  Trimble,  retired. 

MAINE 

Chester  W.  Curtis.  Richmond,  Maine,  in 
place  of  Don  O,  Cate,  retired. 

MASSACHDSETTS 

Prleland  C.  Peltier,  Oxford.  Mass.,  In  place 
of  R.  C.  Taf  t.  retired. 

William  F.  Grlinn.  Rutland,  Mass..  In  place 
ot  D.  M.  Lincoln,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Leonard  E.  Amldon.  Interlocben,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  R.J.  Buller,  retired. 

James  R.  Budak,  Lakeside,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  M.  B.  Perham.  retired. 

Calvin  P.  Leach.  Le  Roy.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  H.  B.  Erlckson.  retired. 

Mark  C.  Diits.  Mesick.  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Ernest  Belvlile.  retired. 

Lawrence  A.  Frith,  Vermontvllle.  Mich.,  In 
place  ot  R.  K.  KUpatrlck,  transferred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Wlillam  T  Hudspeth,  Hickory  Plat,  Miss., 
In  place  of  N.  L.  Hall,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

John  Rowlett.  Jr.,  Maltland,  Mo..  In  place 
of  H.  R.  Cowan,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Audrey  A.  Adams,  Ljinan,  Nebr..  In  place  of 
B.  E.  McKee.  dece.^.sed. 

Theodore  R.  Oaedke.  WellQeet.  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  P.  D.  Coder,  transferred. 

NEW    YORK 

William  B.  Chavls,  Long  Eddy,  N,Y.,  in 
place  of  S.  F.  Kenney,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

William  E.  Twlford,  Kill  Devil  Hills,  N.C., 
m  place  of  I.  L.  Twlford,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Edward  A.  Seel,  Rugby,  N.  Dak..  In  place 
ot  H  D.  Walland,  retired. 


Henry  C.  Waggoner,  Amsterdam,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  R.  N.  Croskey,  resigned. 

Carl  J.  Burkhart,  Lc^vittsburg,  Ohio,  In 
In  pl:»ce  ot  C.  M.  Btirkhart.  retired. 

Willard  C.  Gels.  Masslllon.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  J  E.  Snee.  retired. 

Wlillam  P.  Moran.  Bosevlile.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  M.  D.  Sowers,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Charles  M  McCurdy.  Tupelo.  Okla.,  In 
place  ot  M.  J.  Finch,  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

C.  Jean  Stelnkirchner,  Jennerstown.  Pa., 
in  place  of  E.  K.  Hay.  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

LaVerne  V.  Johannesen.  Erwln.  S.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  Catherine  Kazmerzaic.  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Rol>ert  M.  Sams.  Dandrldge.  Tean..  In 
place  of  R.  S.  Hill,  deceased. 

Haroid  A.  Hutcheson.  Soddy,  Tenn..  in 
place  of  J.  H.  Davenport,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Edison  Monroe,  Eustace,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
W.  H.  Wheeler,  deceased. 

Harold  A.  Doane.  Jr..  Haslet.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  H.  M.  George.  Jr..  removed. 


UTAH 

Pete  L.  Bruno,  Price,  Utah,  In  place  of 
William  Grogan,  retired. 

Ernest  R.  Parnsworth.  Santaquln,  Utah, 
in  place  of  R.  J.  Peterson,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

David  L.  Cray,  Reardan,  Wash.,  lu  place 
of  L.  A.  Schultz,  retired. 

WEST  VIHGINW 

WUliam  S.  Penn.  Jr.,  Bluefleid,  W,  Va.,  In 
place  of  H.  B.  Faulkner,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Glllllau.  Jr.,  Pranitford,  W.  Va., 
In  place  of  C.  H.  OllUlan,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Silas  J.  Paul,  Montfort,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
Harvey  DlVali.  retired. 

Richard  H.  Volimer.  Mukwonago,  Wis..  In 
pliue  of  W.  H.  Rupperi.  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  17,  1965: 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officers   to   be   per- 
manent commissioned  otScers  in  the  Coast 
Guard   in  the  grade   Indicated: 
To  be  lieutenants 

Charles  P.  Held. 

Warren  H.  Madson. 

To  be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade) 
Vincent  E.  Abraham-      Gary  L.  Rowe 

son  Carl  D.  Bossard 

John  R.  Malloy  HI  Richard  S.  Blzax 

Roy  L.  Foote 

The  nominations  beginning  Jolui  J.  Soltys. 
Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and 
ending  Ted  B.  Bryant  to  be  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade),  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in   the 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD   on    AugUSt   31,    1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I'lilDAY,  SEI'Tli.MBIiU  17.  19(J,J 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  I  Cor- 
inthians 13:  13:  And  now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  these  three;  but  the 
greatest  a/  these  is  charity. 

Almighty  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 
our  hope  for  years  to  come,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  heritage  of  our  beloved 
country  which  Thou  didst  lead  through 
many  difBculties  and  dangers  to  this  day. 
and  keep  us  in  the  highway  of  a  divine 
mission. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  awaken  our  minds 
and  hearts  with  the  wonder  of  Thy 
eternal  presence  and  teach  us  to  hush 
the  beating  of  our  own  hearts  that  we 
may  hear  Thy  voice  in  the  storms  and 
tumult  of  our  days. 

Give  us  a  new  sense  of  Thy  power, 
when  we  are  torn  by  dismay  and  despair. 
to  guide  us  safely  through  the  upheavals 
of  these  perilous  times. 

May  our  President,  the  Speaker,  and 
all  the  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
an  iuiwavering  trust  in  Thee  as  they 
serve  Thy  cause  of  good  will  in  the  world 
where  there  is  so  much  hatred  and 
confusion. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

5.3084.  An  act  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment and  road  beautlflcatlon  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  cf  the 
House  to  a  bill  ot  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1483.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Il.'ihment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
.^!tE  and  tbe  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  schol.irship  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  618) 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelli." 

Tlic  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  602)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956."  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
asreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 
and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  KucHEL.  and  Mr.  Allott  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


post  office.  (2)  courthouse.  Federal  office 
building. 

Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan.  (1)  oourthou-M. 
Federal  office  building.  (2)  warehouse  and 
motor  vehicle  facility. 

Virginia:  (Juantlco.  FBI  Academy. 

Total:  14  projects. 

ALTERATION    PROJECTS 

Ohio:  Cincinnati,  post  office  annex. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City,  post  office, 
courthouse. 

Washington:  Seattle.  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Executive  office  building. 

Total:  Pour  projects. 

LEASED    OFFICE    PliOJECTS 

Missouri:  Columbia.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture (see  attached  amendment). 

New  York:  New  York.  Bureau  of  Customs 
( World  Trade  Center ) . 
Total :  Two  projects. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  H.  Fallon. 

Chairman. 

Amendment  to  Prospectus  for 

Columbia,  Mo. 
All  necessary  Federal  agencies  which  are 
to  be  housed  within  the  propoeed  building 
will  be  located  therein,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Agency,  located 
at  Sedalia,  Mo,  which  will  remain  at  its 
present  location. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
fne  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

Congress  of  the  Untteo  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  10,  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Thr  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Deax  Ma  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
pruvlslons  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  for  the  construction 
and  alteration  of  public  biilldings.  and  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  ot  the  Independent 
Ofllces  Appropriation  Act  of  1965  for  lease 
construction,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  9.  1965.  approved  prospectuses  for 
the  following  projects  which  were  transmit- 
ted to  this  committee  from  the  General 
Services  Administration : 

coNsmccTiON  op  new  buildings 

CalUomla:  Van  Nuys  (1)  post  office,  (2) 
Federal  office  building. 

Connecticut:  New  Haven,  poet  office,  court- 
bouise.  Federal  office  building. 

Delaware:  Dover.  Federal  office  building. 

Louisiana :  Houma.  post  office.  Federal 
tfBce  building. 

Michigan:  Saelnaw.  Federal  office  building. 

New  York:  New  York.  Court  of  Appeals 

Ohio:  Akron,  (li  post  office,  (2i  court- 
•xnise.  Federal  office  building:  Dayton,   (1) 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  305) 

Adulr  GlUlgan  Rivers,  Aliislla 

Anderson,  Gray  Rivers,  S.C. 

Tenn.  Hanna  Roiicallo 

Andrews.  Hansen.  lov.'a      Rooney,  Pn. 

GcorRe  W.  Hubert  Boiidebush 

Aronds  Ichord  Rorbal 

Berry  Karth  Seni:er 

Bolton  Latta  Shipley 

Bonner  McCIoiy  Smith.  lona 

Brown.  Calif.  Mackay  Smith.  NY 

CahlU  MncklB  Sullivan 

Clark  May  Taylor 

ClawEon.  Del  Miller  Thomas 

Craley  Moeller  Thompson.  Tex. 

Dawson  Morris  Todd 

Evlns.Tenn.  Morse  Toll 

Fallon  Nelsen  Tunney 

Farnsley  Olsen.  Mont.       Tupper 

Pino  Ottlnger  Van  Deerlln 

Foley  Pepper  Vlgorlto 

Ford.  Powell  Wldnali 

William  D.  Pticinski  Wilson.  Bob 

Gall.igher  Relfel 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  S.  4.  the  water  pollution  control  bill. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 


Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object — I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  request  of  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  this  a  matter  finally 
getting  here  lor  final  decision  which 
should  have  been  here  a  long  time  ago 
before  the  House. 

I  have  consistently,  as  ruling  Republi- 
can of  the  House  conferees,  insisted  upon 
our  holdine  conferences  in  resj>ect  t^ 
water  pollution.  This  matter  went  to 
conference  way  back  in  May.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  attitude  of  the  other  body 
was  rather  unyielding.  We  have  finally 
come  up  with  a  conference  which  sshows 
some  willingness  to  Rive  and  take,  to 
reach  a  consensus,  and  to  exercise  our 
legislative  judgment,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  to 
the  House — and  I  say  this  with  regard 
to  the  minority  and  the  majority,  as  well 
"as  the  other  body— it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  a  similar  attitude  of  willingness  to 
give  and  take,  to  tr^'  to  come  up  with  a 
consensus  and  to  do  what  Is  right,  has 
not  prevailed  this  week  so  far  as  the 
highway  beauiification  bill  which  is  being 
demanded  by  ceitain  parties  in  the  ex- 
ecutive brand)  of  the  Government  is 
concerned  and  this  is  becau.se  of  execu- 
tive Interference.  I  would  hope  that  a 
similar  attitude  would  prevail  in  our  com- 
mittee relating  to  this  matter  as  existed 
on  water  pollution.  On  S.  4,  the  water 
pollution  bill,  as  amended  in  the  House 
was.  after  successful  bipartisan  drafts- 
manship, the  House  worked  unanimously 
for.  This  was  accomplished  bpcau.se  we 
were  permitted  to  work  our  will— not 
dictated  to  by  the  White  House  or  the 
Executive. 

I  will  say  frankly  that  I  have  never 
before  seen  such  pressures  and  arm 
twisting  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovernment  m  my  experience  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  I  have  seen 
with  respect  to  the  highway  beautlfl- 
catlon bill,  I  hope  the  Executive  will 
withdraw  the  pressure  troops  that  have 
swarmed  over  the  Hill  this  week  and  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  work  our  will 
over  tills  weekend.  Congress  should  not 
be  a  rubberstamp  lor  the  Executive,  and 
especially  when  this  week's  Executive  in- 
terference with  the  proper  legislative 
process  has  resulted  in  the  Senate  pass- 
ing a  wholly  unworkable  bill  and  re- 
sulting In  passing  Executive  dictated 
amendment  that  do  not  make  sense  and 
that  are  unworkable. 

For  instance,  the  Senate  took  ver- 
batim section  131 'b)  so  that  10  percent 
of  State  highway  funds  will  be  withheld 
upon  noncompliance  "when  payable" 
and  tlius  would  include  some  S7  billion 
in  unpaid  vouch.ers  for  work  already 
completed  but  unpaid  even  though 
some  of  this  construction  was  completed 
some  10  years  ago.  How  stupid.  Yet 
the  Executive  demands  our  rubber 
stamping  such  obviously  unfair  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mm- 
nesota  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  FOR   DEFENSE,   1966 
Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10323)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  ye.or  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  manacers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  C.'erk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    renuest    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida  "I 
There  wa.?  no  oWection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

OoNrEP.E.vcE  Repoht  (H.  Rept.  No.  1018) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  {H.R. 
10323)  "m.^klng  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  5  and  10. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  lt.s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$323,443,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
rccwle  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow.";; 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "8316.305,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  .-yime. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
fecede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
t.o  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  ?um  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "S348.273,000";  and  the  Senate 
a^rree  to  the  s.-ime.  ■» 

.Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$64,268,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  s;ime. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  B.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$665,846,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  n'ombered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
Insert;  "539,845.000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  Slime  with  a.n  amendment,  ;is  follows;  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 
insert:  "465,882,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment or  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  Kith  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment 


Insert:  "g70.S34.000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Robert  L.  F.  SzKsa. 

John  J.  McFall, 

Edward  J,  Patten. 

Clarence  D.  Lono. 

George  Mahom. 

E.  A.  Cedcrberg. 

Charles  R.  Jonas, 

Frank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
John  Stennis. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
Alan  Bible, 
Allen  J.  Ellencer. 
Harry  Flood  Byrd. 
Thomas  H.  Kcchel, 
Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Roman  L.  Hrcska, 
ManaveTs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10323)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely; 

Amendment  No.  1 — Military  Construction. 
Army;  Appropriates  $323,443,000  Instead  of 
$319,732,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$332,039,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
Items  as  proposed  by  the  House ; 

Troop    housing +S1.500.  OOO 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  medical 
laboratory -1-1.300.000 

Annlston  Arsenal,  combat  ve- 
hicle  shop -1-837,000 

New  Cumberland  Depot,  ad- 
ministrative space -)-400. 000 

Walter  Reed,  alterations  to 
Incinerator -f  414. 000 

Cameron  Station,  dispensary..         —168,000 

Army  Pictorial  Center,  reha- 
bilitation of  buUdlngs  1 
and  2 —672.000 

The  House  approved  $70,042,000  for  en- 
listed men's  barrack  complexes  at  seven 
locations.  The  Senate  approved  $72,443,000 
for  complexes  at  six  locations.  The  conferees 
have  approved  $71,542,000  for  the  six  loca- 
tions approved  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2 — Military  Construction. 
Navy;  Appropriates  $316,305,000  Instead  of 
$312,357,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
S320.603.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 
tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
Items  as  proposed  by  the  House ; 

NSY.   Bremerton — BOQ.. -r»765,000 

NAS,  Oceana — aircraft  mainte- 
nance  hangar -f  2.  883,000 

MCAS.    Cherry   Point — barracks 

reh.ibUltatlon -f-295, 000 

Naval  Academy — science  build- 
ing  4-176.000 

NS       Roosevelt       Roads — gate 

house -f-45.  000 

NAP  El  Centro — community  fa- 
culties  4-1.041,000 

NAS    Iwakunl — b.Trraclcs 4-1.143.000 

NAS  Norfolk — flight  hazard  re- 
moval  —2.  500,  000 

Amendment  No.  3 — Military  Construction. 
Air  Force;  Appropriates  $348,273,000  instead 
of  9337.478,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$355,410,000  as  projMsed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  following  addi- 


tions and  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 

items  as  proposed  by  the  House; 

Grifllss    AFB — electronics   lab- 
oratory     4-$l.  608.  000 

Tinker  AFB — base  exchange +427,000 

Lackland  AFB — theater 4-492.000 

Williams  AFB — aircraft  main- 
tenance   shop 4-432.000 

Andrews       APB — headquarters 

addition 4-1,660.000 

Grand    Porks    APB — base    ex- 
change   4-150.  000 

Air  Force  Academy +250,000 

Elmendorf      APB   —   heating 

mains +1,225,000 

MacDlll        AFB — headquarters 
faculty 

Ballistic     mlssUes/space — con 
tlngencles 

Osan.     Korea — division     head- 
quarters  

Toul    Rosleres.    Prance — radio 
faciUly 

Minor  construction 

Ent    APB — dormitory 

Holloman    AFB — commissary. . 

Carswell    APB — auto    mainte- 
nance  shop 

Tachlkawa  AB.  Japan — BOQ.. 


...     +3.600,000 

+  750,000 

+  400.000 

+  92.000 
+  837.000 
—419.000 

—  193,000 

—201.000 

—  306.000 

The  conferees  liavc  approved  the  action  of 
the  House  in  denying  funds  for  certain  addi- 
tional administrative  faculties  at  McClellan 
APB.  California;  Tinker  APB,  Oklahoma;  and 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  Adequate  con- 
sideration has  not  been  given  to  determin- 
ing the  most  economical  means  of  meeting 
the  requirements  for  administrative  facilities 
at  these  installations,  including  maximiim 
utilization  of  existing  facilities  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  total  requirements  at  each  base. 
The  Department  of  Defense  should  make  ad- 
ditional studies  as  to  these  requirements 
and,  If  additional  funds  are  necessary.  In- 
clude requests  thert'for  in  future  millt.irv 
construction  programs. 

The  conferees  have  approved  the  actlori  ' 
the  House  in  denying  funds  for  bachelor  - 
cer  quarters  at  Chanute  AFB.  Ulinols  In  !;  " 
amount  of  $329,000.  The  Air  Force  should 
consolidate  all  of  the  BOQ  requirements  at 
this  installation  In  a  single  building  in  ti« 
manner  contemplated  in  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Military  Construction, 
Defense  Agencies:  Appropriates  $64,268,000 
Insteod  of  $63,468,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $65,131,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
following  additions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
Items  as  proposed  by  the  House; 

Defense  Atomic  Sjpport  Agency.  Johnston 
Island  AB: 

ParaUel  taxlway +$500,000 

SwUnmIng  pool +300,000 

Amendment  No.  S — Military  Construction, 
Naval  Reserve:  Appropriates  $9,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $9,590,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
are  In  agreement  that  the  project  approved 
by  the  Senate  In  the  amount  of  $90,000  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Resene  Training 
Center.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas  shall  be  ac- 
complished with  the  funds  available  for  this 
appropriation  item. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Family  Housing,  De- 
fense: Appropriates  $665,846,000  Instead  of 
$683,960,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Bnd 
$647,731,000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  approved  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  8.500  units  of  new  family  hous- 
Inf^stead  of  9,500  units  as  proposed  by  the 
Hou^  and  7,500  units  as  proposed  by  the 
Senrfte.  These  funds  are  to  be  allocated  to 
the  military  services  by  type  and  location  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  la 
directed  to  Urform  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  aUocations  to  the 
several  services  prior  to  the  execution  of  this 
program. 
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Amendment  No.  7 — Family  Housing,  De- 
fense: Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $39,845,000 
for  the  construction  of  family  housing  for 
the  Army  Instead  of  $42,282,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $37,408,000  os  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8 — ^Family  Housing.  De- 
fense: Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $65,862,000 
for  the  construction  of  family  housing  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Instead  of  $73.- 
415,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $58,- 
309,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9 — Family  Housing,  ^- 
fensc:  Authorizes  not  to  exceed  $70,934,000 
for  the  construction  of  family  housing  for 
the  Air  Force  Instead  of  $79,058,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $62,809,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10— General  Provieions: 
Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Robert  L.  P.  Sikes, 

John  J   McFall. 

Edward  J.  Patten. 

Clarence  D.  Long, 

George  Mahon, 

E.  A.  Cederbeeo. 

Charles  R.  Jonas, 

Frank  T.  Bow. 
Manage-.s  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude certain  tabulations  sliowing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  congressional  actions  to  date 
on  the  budget  estimates  for  military  con- 
sti-uction  with  appropriate  comparisons. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides approximately  Sl.l  billion — Sl,- 
090.789.000— for  the  military  construc- 
tion and  family  housing  program  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  conference 
report  Is  $2.9  million— $2,869.000 — below 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
$1.1  million  above  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House.  It  is  $292.4  million— $292,- 
365,000— below  the  budget  estimates. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
two  bills  was  in  the  area  of  family  hous- 
ing.   The  House  approved  funds  for  the 


construction  of  9.500  units  at  specific  lo- 
cations. The  Senate  reduced  this  to 
7,500  imlts  to  be  located  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  con- 
ferees have  approved  the  construction 
of  8.500  units  to  be  located  at  sites  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  among  those  athorized  by  law  and 
after  notification  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  his  proposed 
action. 

A  detailed  list  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  specific  line  Items  is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report. 

It  is  with  some  pride  that  the  Com- 
mittee again  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  done  more  this  year  than  in  many 
years  previous  to  improve  troop  housing. 

The  conference  report  is  unanimous 
on  the  part  of  the  manapers,  on  the  part, 
of  the  House,  and  the  Senate.  I  feel  that 
it  will  provide  an  excellent  construction 
program  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 
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Military  conftrvction  appropriation  bill,  19fi6 

1965  appro- 
pri&tioa 

1966  budget 
-estimate 

Passed 
House 

Passed 
Senate 

Conference 
action 

Conference  acUon  compared  with— 

Item 

1965  Mppro- 
prlatlon 

1066  budget 
estlmote 

House 

Senate 

MttlTABT  COSSTBOCnO.X 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMT. 

Military  construction.  Army ,i 

MIlit3ry  construction.  Army  Reserv*. 

$300,393,000 
5.000,000 

10,  BOO.  000 

247,867.000 
7.000,000 

33:,  101, 000 
S.  000.  «XI 
14.000.000 

i3.e.w.ooo 

S.  000. 000 

$441,400,000 

1319.732,000 
10.000.000 

312.357,000 
0,500.000 

337. 478. 000 
4.000,000 
10.000,000 

63,468.000 
5,000.000 

3332.039.000 
10.000.000 

320.603.000 
9.590.000 

355,  410,  000 
4,000,000 
10. 000.  OOO 

AS.  131. 000 
.'i.000,000 

$323,443,000 
10.000,000 

316. 306. 000 
9.500.000 

348. 273. 000 
4,000.000 
10.  000. 000 

84.268.000 
5,000,000 

-W23. 0501000 
-5.000.000 

-800.000 

-^6I^.43S,000 
+2,500.000 

-f  16. 172.000 
-1.000.000 
-4.000,000 

-1-61,612,000 

-»117.»S7,000 

-M3. 71 1,000 

-$8,606,000 

Military     construction,     Army     Ntttiono) 
Oaord 

-1-10,000.000 
-21,995,000 

-73, 727, 000 

department  o»  tbe  navy 

MiilL'iry  construction.  Navy 

Military  construction,  Navul  Reserve 

department  or  the  air  force 

Military  con.strnction.  Air  Force. . 
Military  construction.  A  Ir  Force  Reserve. ,. . 

338.300.000 

0,500,000 

422,000.000 
4.  000.  OOO 
10.  000.  000 

83,200.000 
6.000,000 

•1-3. 948, 000 
-HO.  796,000 

-4.296.000 
-9Q.0OO 

-7.137,000 

Military  construction.  Air  National  Qiurd 

OFPiCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFE.N'SC 

Military  construction.  Defense  agencies 

Lorim  stations,  Oepartment  of  Defense 

-18,932.000 

-hSOO.000 

-863,000 

Total,  military  construction 

939,817.000 

1,313,400.000 

1,071,536,000 

1.111.773.000 

1.090.789.000 

-H60,972.000 

-222.811,000 

-i-19.254,000 

-20.084.000 

FaMILT  HOUBONO,  DEFENSE 

Family  housInE,  Army: 

36,600,000 
173.328.000 
04.M4,000 
97.739.000 

sr.  ISO.  ooo 

108.859. 000 

081.000 
2.511.000 

64,064,000 
181.  ISO.  000 
92.140.000 
90,948.000 
90.290.000 
209.307,000 
400,000 
2, 289, 000 

43;  382,000 
ll<0, 649, 000 
73.415.000 
96.812.000 
70.038.000 
200. 049. 000 
406.000 
2.289.000 

37,408,000 
180.649,000 
58.309,000 
86.812,000 
62.809.000 
209.049,000 
406.000 
2.289.000 

99,846.000 
180.649,000 
66,862.000 
06.812.000 
70.934.000 
200.040.000 
406.000 
2.289,000 

-K  345.000 

^-7.321.000 

-1-1,318.000 

-927,000 

-1-13.345.000 

-HO.  190. 000 

-.WS.OOO 

-232.000 

-14,219,000 

-507.000 

-26.278.000 

-136.000 

-28,356.000 

-258.000,000 

-2,437,000 

-♦-!,437,000 

Ofivration.  malntenanoe,  and  debt  pay- 
ments  

Family  iiousinp,  Nsvy  and  Marine  Corps; 
Constniction , 

-7.563,000 

-1-7,563,000 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  psy- 
mcnts.... 

Family  bousing.  Air  Force: 

Construction 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  pay- 

-8,124,000 

-K8,126,000 

t  amily  liou.slnp.  Defense  agencies; 
Construction 

Operation,  maintenance,  and  dcM  pay- 
ments  

Total,  family  housing 

631.151.000 

735.600,000 

683. 960.000 

647, 731, 000 

66.5, 846. 000 

-f34.696.000 

-69.754,000 

-IS.  114,000 

-(-18.115,(00 

Grand  total 

1.670.968.000 

2. 049.  000.  OOO 

1,755.495.000 

1,759.504,000    1.756.635.000 

-H85,66-.00O 

-292,  365.  000 

-(-1.140.000 

-2,  869,  000 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Floridi  explain  why  an  item  of  $9,300.- 
000  for  enlisted  men's  barracks  at  Fort 
Riley.  Kans.,  which  was  in  the  original 
authorization  bill  was  knocked  out  of 


the  appropriations  bUl?  And  can  I  be 
reasonably  assured  it  will  be  put  back 
next  year? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas.  An  item  of  $9 
milUon  for  Fort  Riley  was  included  for 
barracks  and  other  facilities  In  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.    Tlje  Item  was 


deleted  In  the  Senate.  In  the  confer- 
ence and  in  discussion  with  the  military 
it  was  brought  out  that  Fort  Riley  is  in 
the  process  of  losing,  because  of  ship- 
ment overseas,  a  di\'l£ion  of  troops. 
Eariier  it  had  been  anticipated  housing 
spaces  and  training  facilities  would  \k 
required  for  them.  This  action  relieves 
the  pressing  demand  at  tills  time  for 
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trot)p  housing  and  training  facilities  at 
Fort  Riley.  It  is  somethinK  that  had 
not  been  anticipated  at  the  time  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  bill  In  the  House. 
I  should  think,  howevei',  there  is  little 
doubt  there  will  be  a  requirement  for 
these  facilities  in  the  future,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  expects  to  a.slc  for  them  to 
be  included  in  next  year's  bill.  Fort 
Riley  is  a  permanent  facility  and  there 
is  a  need  for  modernization  of  its  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker.  wlU  the 
R-entleman  yield' 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr.jni  Florida. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
tiie  eentleman  for  yielding. 

The  nentleman  will  recall.  I  am  sure, 
that  when  tins  matter  went  through  the 
House  I  raised  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  Hcadquar- 
ter.s  facility  which.  I  understand,  was  re- 
que.sted  by  the  Air  Force:  S3.600.000 
would  be  required,  and  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  but.  as  I  under- 
stand, was  included  in  the  bill  in  the 
other  body.  It  has  now  been  Included  in 
this  conference  report:  it  was  agreed  to. 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  state  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  much  Important 
evidence  has  been  submitted  in  behalf 
of  the  administrative  facility  at  this  base 
.'^ince  the  action  of  the  House,  which  had 
not  been  presented  at  that  time  The 
Army  and  Air  Force  both  submitted 
strong  additional  evidence  and  made  a 
more  convincing  case  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  facility  Undoubtedly  the 
present  facilities  are  badly  overcrowded 
due  to  the  influx  of  Air  Force  personnel 
in  other  units  which  had  not  been  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  this  headquarters 
«as  stationed  at  MacDill. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer!  let 
me  emphasize  the  strong  and  active  In- 
terest of  the  'aistincuislied  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr  Gibbons)  who  repre- 
sents the  district  in  which  the  base  is 
located:  in  fact,  the  interest  of  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  Florida  delegation, 
and  that  of  the  two  United  States  Sen- 
■ators  from  Florida. 

Mr-TTRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
jentleoian  yield  further? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
eentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
t^raculate  the  gentleman  as  chairman 
of  the  House  conferees  for  acceptini;  the 
headquarters  facilities  In  this  appropria- 
tion    It  certainly  Is  needed. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  of  my  Interest,  even  though 
MacDill  is  not  now  in  my  district,  it  hav- 
ing been  in  my  previous  district  for  some 
8  years. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  further  knows 
'hat  many  of  those  working  on  base 
a'  MacDill  live  in  my  district  which  is 
l'A?ated  right  across  the  bay. 

Third,  during  the  Eisenhower  swl- 
ministration,  when  this  decision  to  lo- 
cate the  base  there  was  under  delibera- 
tion, I   was  one  to   take   a  lead  in  an 


effort  to  get  the  Defense  Department  to 
see  the  benefits  and  the  merits  of  this 
particular  location.  Those  are  the  rea- 
sons for  my  continuing  Interest  in  this 
matter,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  aareeing  to  Include  it 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman, 

A  great  many  people  ui'ged  that  StJlke 
Command  be  located  in  Florida,  .iust  as 
a  great  many  people  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  headquaiters  command 
faculty.  I  find  it  Is  doing  a  very  good 
job.  Strike  Command  at  MacDiU  is 
commanded  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
persons  in  the  military  service.  Genera! 
Paul  Adams.  It  is  an  alert,  up-to-the- 
minute,  ready  command — an  Important 
part  of  the  Nation's  defense.  Any  State 
could  well  be  proud,  as  Floicida  Is  proud, 
to  have  it  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Ceder- 
BERCI,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  that  I  shall  take  on  this  conference 
report  will  be  veiT.  very  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
has  stated  very  clearly  the  important 
points  involved  in  this  conference  report. 

If  there  is  any  area  where  I  would 
have  any  difference  of  opinion,  it  would 
probably  be  in  family  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  stated,  we  put  9.500  units  in  our 
bill  and  the  Senate  put  7,500  units.  We 
compromised  at  8.500  units. 

I  believe  the  9.500  units  which  we 
placed  .  the  original  bill  were  needed  in 
view  of  the  housing  situation  at  the  mili- 
tary installations.  However,  as  is  true 
in  all  conferences,  a  compromise  was 
reached,  and  I  support  this  compromise. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr,  CEDERBERG,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  if  the  same  hous- 
ing for  the  troops  and  airmen  at  Cha- 
nute  is  contained  in  this  conference  re- 
port that  was  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     Yes.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr,  SPRINGER  It  has  not  been 
changed? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  has  not  been 
changed. 

Mr.  spCES,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  state 
that  the  troop  housing  for  Chanute  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  approved 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  It 
was  approv.'d  by  the  Senate  in  the  same 
amoimt.  That  item  was  not  before  the 
conference.  As  I  recall,  it  provides  bar- 
rack spaces  for  1,600  troops  and  also  pro- 
vides for  certain  messing  facilities  It 
goes  far  toward  meeting  troop  housing 
modernization  requirements  at  Chanute, 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  initial  budg- 
et request  would  have  provided  housing 
spaces  for  600  persons,  without  new  mess- 


ing facilities.  The  authorization  was 
for  a  greater  number  of  me.ss  facilities 
The  action  taken  by  the  appropriations 
committees  is  for  a  larger  number  than 
was  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bocf.s  I .  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND   RE- 
MARKS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
conference  report  iust  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1966 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
9221)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  endiiic  Jime  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  .statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  lOOSi 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendment*  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.H. 
9221)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1D66,  and  for  other  purposes," 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  ihelr  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numtiered  61 

That  the  Houce  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12.  13.  17, 
IB,  19,  20.  21,  22,  23.  25.  26.  27.  28.  29.  30.  32. 
33.  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42.  43.  44.  45, 
40,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53.  54.  65.  58.  67.  68. 
and  59;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "SI. 135.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntmnbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  s&ine  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$125,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  60 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  strlcfeen  and  Inserted 
tty  said  amendment,  insert; 

"Sec.  638.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  rhall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
:in  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  such  project." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  63;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  s;ild  amend- 
ment insert: 

■  Sec.  640.  None  of  the  funds  provldetl  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  expenses 
ui  the  Speci.il  Training  Enlistment  Program 
(STEP)." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  64;  Tliat  tlie  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nuniljered  64.  and  o^ee 
to  the  same  with  an  r.mendment,  as  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  number  proposed  in  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "641":  aad  the  Senate 
iigree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement i\mendments  niunbered  8,  10,  16, 
24, 31,  and  62, 

George  M.\hon. 

Robert  L.  Sikeb. 

Jauze  L.  Whitten. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 

Albert  Thomas, 

John  J.  McFaix. 

Glenard  p.  Lipscomb. 

MELtarj  Pv.  Laikd. 

Wn,LtAM    E.    MINSHAIL. 

Prank  T.  Bow. 
Manages  on  Vte  Part  0/  the  House. 
John  Stennis. 
Richard  B.  Rt;3BELL, 
Cakl  Hayden, 
Lister  Hill, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Allen  J.  Ellenpeb, 
Harry  Flood  Btrd, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 

Mn,TON  R    YOL-MG, 

Margaret  ChaijE  Smith 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  tlie  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HR.  9221)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments;  namely; 

title  I — military  personnel 
Military  personnel.  Army 

Amendment  No.  1;  Appropriates  $4,092,- 
201.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
S4. 096, 100.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

.Amendment  No.  2;  Deletes,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  House  language  relating  to  lim- 
itation on  permanent  change  of  station 
travel. 

Amendment  No.  3;  Deletes  word,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  correcting  Introduction 
to  proviso,       ^ 

Military  personnel.  Nai^y 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  House  language  relating  to  lim- 
itation   on    permanent    change    of    station 

travel. 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  5;  Deletes,  a«  proposed  by 
the    Senate,    House    language    relating    to 


limitation  on  permanent  change  of  station 
travel. 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  6;  Deletes,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  House  language  relating  to 
limitation  on  permanent  change  of  station 
travel. 

Amendment  No.  7;  Deletes  word,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  correcting  Introduction 
to  proviso. 

Reserve  peisonnel.  Army 

Amendment  No.  8 ;  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment 
which  win  provide  that  the  Army  Reserve 
bo  programed  to  attain  au  end  strength  of 
270.000  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference,  by  Its  .ictlons  In  connection  «-1th 
amendments  8,  10.  iind  62.  to  expressly  dis- 
approve a  reallnement  or  reorganization  of 
the  Army  Reserve  and  .Army  National  Guard 
as  had  been  proposed  in  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  It  Is  further  intended 
to  express  disapproval  of  a  subsequently  of- 
fered plan  providing  for  a  limited  reallne- 
ment or  reorganization  in  17  States.  It 
should  be  clear  from  this  action  that  the 
reallnement  or  reorganization  of  the  Army 
Reserve  Components  can  be  effected  only 
through  the  enactment  of  .appropriate  law 
National  Guard  personnel.  Army 

Amendment  No  9;  Appropriates  927!  ,800,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$286,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiuie 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. It  Is  the  intention  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  with  au  ameiidment  which 
wUl  provide  that  the  Army  National  Guard 
be  programed  to  attain  an  end  strength  of 
not  less  than  380,000  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
title  II — operation  and  maintenance 
Operation  and  rnaintenaitce.  Army 

Amendment  No.  11;  Appropriates  83.483,- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Seaate  instead  of 
*3,475,200,000  as  proposed  hy  the  .House. 
Operation  and  maintenance,  Delense  Agencies 

Amendment  No.  12;  Appropriates  $533,- 
490,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$533,762,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

title  m — procurement 
Procurement    oj    equipment    and     missiles. 
Army 
Amendment  No,  13;  Appropriates  $1,204,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,205,800,000  ae  proposed  by  the  House. 
Other  procurement ,  Navy 
Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $1,135,- 
000.000  Instead  of  $1,120,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,149,900,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

TITLE    IV — research.    DEVELOPMENT.    TEST.    AND 
EVALtlATION 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 
Amendment   No.    15:  Appropriates   »12o,- 
000,000  instead  of  $150,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $100,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

TnXE    V — EMEBCENCY    FUND,    SOtTTHEAST  ASIA 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ing 81,700,000,000  for  the  Emergency  Fund, 
Southeast  Asia. 

TITLE    VI — CENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  17;  Corrects  title  number. 

Amendments  Noe.  18.  19,  20,  21,22.  and  23: 
Correct  section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 


It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
providing  authority  for  the  purchase  of  milk 
for  enlisted  personnel  heretofore  made  avail- 
able through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  a  technical  correction  to  the  legal  cita- 
tion. 

Amendments  Noa.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30; 
Correct  section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  31;  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  managers  on  tile 
part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provides  notification  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  use  of  authorities  con- 
tained in  section  612  and  provides  for  a  re- 
port of  obligations  monthly  In  connection 
therewith. 

Amendments  Nos.  32.  S3,  and  34;  Correct 
section  numbers. 

Amendments  Nos.  35  and  36;  Provides  lan- 
guage proposed  by  tlie  Senate  limiting  house- 
hold goods  shipments  to  11,000  pounds  net 
In  any  one  shipment  Instead  of  :anpii:ige  pro- 
posed by  the  House  allowing  13.000  pounds 
for  general  officers,  12,000  pounds  for  colonels, 
and  11,000  pounds  for  all  others. 

Amendments  Nos.  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42.  43. 
44,  45.  46.  47.  48.  49.  50,  51,  52.  53,  54,  55,  66, 
S7,  58,  and  59:  Correct  section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  60;  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  respecting  sharing  of 
costs  of  research  project  pranu.  and  corrects 
section  number. 

The  committee  of  conference,  In  agreeing 
to  the  language  of  the  House,  does  net  intend 
to  approve  the  granting  of  funds  in  excess  of 
the  total  amount  justified  In  the  budget 
presentations. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Strikes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  of  naval  vessels. 

The  committee  of  conference  is  agreed 
that  the  most  effective  practical  use  of  both 
public  and  private  shipyards  must  continue 
to  be  made  since  both  are  essentia!  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation  The  committee  of 
conference  is  in  agreement  that  allocations 
of  funds  for  ship  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version should  be  made  to  both  public  and 
private  yard^  on  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
basis  consistent  with  the  national  interest. 
It  Is  requested  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
keep  the  appropriate  committees  of  C-Dn- 
gress  Informed  at  least  quarterly  of  the  allo- 
cations of  funds  for  such  purposes. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  m  disagree- 
ment. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  that  funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  implement  a  realignment  or  re- 
organization of  the  Army  Reserve  Com- 
ponents only  upon  the  approval  by  Con- 
gress through  the  enactment  of  law  of  sucii 
a  realignment  or  reorganization. 

Amendment  No.  63 :  Provides  that  no  funds 
be  used  for  expenses  of  the  special  training 
enlistment  program,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  corrects  section  number. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Corrects  section 
number. 

Gfop.ge  Mahon. 
Robert  L  F.  Sikes, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Aldekt  Thomas 
John  J.  McPall, 
Glen.^rd  P  Lipscomb, 
MELtiN  R  Laird, 
William  E    Minshall, 

r'KANK  T-  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  urc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  passed  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  last  June  23.    It 
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was  passed  by  the  other  body  on  August 
25.  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  body  on  this  measure. 

There  were  certain  items  in  contro- 
versy with  which  we  had  some  difficulty. 
but  all  of  the  controversies  were  settled, 
and  we  bring  you  a  cor>ference  report 
today  which  I  think  will  be  reasonably 
satisfactory  to  the  membership  of  the 
House. 

The  bill  provides  for  total  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  the  sum  of  $46,887,163,000.  This  Is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  passed  the  House,  31,698.919,000. 
to  be  exact.  When  the  bill  passed  the 
House  no  funds,  especially  identified  as 
suoh,  were  provided  for  southeast  Asia. 
In  the  defense  supplemental  bill  for  1965 
enacted  earlier  in  the  session  we  provided 
for  a  special  appropriation  of  S700  mil- 
lion for  the  southeast  Asia  operation. 

For  fiscal  year  1966.  a  budget  amend- 
ment went  to  the  other  body,  after  this 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  In  which 
the  additional  sum  of  SI. 7  billion  was  re- 
quested for  use  in  the  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia. 

That  amount  was  incorporated  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  and  the  House 
•  conferees  have  accepted  precisely  the 
language  and  the  amount  for  southeast 
A.sia  as  propo.sed  in  the  budget  amend- 
ment and  as  recommended  by  the  other 
body. 

With  respect  to  the  items  in  contro- 
versy, there  has  been,  as  Members  of  the 
House  know,  considerable  discussion 
throughout  the  year  of  a  proposed  re- 
alinement  or  reorganization  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 
When  the  House  passed  the  defense  bill 
in  June,  mention  was  made  of  this  prob- 
lem in  the  report  and  the  committee 
stated  that  the  matter  was.  in  the  view  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  a  lee- 
islative  matter  which  should  be  handled 
by  the  legislative  committee.  However, 
in  coiiference  it  was  determined  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  legislation  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  The  House  had 
already  approved  separate  funds  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
and  the  other  body  did  likewise.  But  the 
other  body  inserted  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision which  would  require  maintenance 
of  a  certain  average  strength  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  It  also  provided  that  there 
could  be  no  transfers  of  funds  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  allnement  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  without  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress.  So  a  compro- 
mise was  worked  out  with  respect  to  this 
situation  which  I  think  is  agreeable.  The 
Department  of  Defense  will  not  be  able 
to  effect  a  rcalinement  or  reorganization 
of  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  without  the 
enactment  of  legislation. 

The  Senate-proposed  mandatory 
strength  levels  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
were  modified  in  conference  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Reserve  would  be  pro- 
gramed to  attain  an  end  strength  of 
270.000  men  and  the  Guard  would  be 
programed  for  an  end  strength  of  not  less 
than  380.000  men.  This  would  give  the 
National  Guard  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  that  component,  which 
increase  is  already  underway. 


I  should  make  reference  to  the  so- 
called  65-35  provision  having  to  do  with 
the  allocation  of  ship  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  work  between  the  public 
and  private  shipyards.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  did  not  contain  any  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  the  division  of  work. 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  Congress  had 
modified  the  law  and  the  House  report 
U!-sed  that  evei-y  effort  should  be  made 
to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
work  for  repair,  conversion  and  altera- 
tion. The  other  body  put  into  the  bill 
the  so-called  65-35  provision  which  had 
been  in  the  bill  in  previous  years,  with 
an  escape  clause  authorizing  that  it  be 
set  aside  under  certain  conditions.  The 
Senate  receded  and  the  language  of  the 
65-35  provision  was  stricken  out  of  the 
bill  and  is  not  before  you  at  this  time. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
very  much  interested  in  a  program 
known  as  STEP — the  special  training  en- 
listment program.  This  program  was 
aimed  at  assisting  those  volimteers  who 
are  not  able  in  the  first  instance  to  pass 
the  requirements  for  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. 

That  program  was  stricken  out  In  the 
other  body,  and  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  adopted  in  the  conference, 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  today  will  re- 
emphaslze  the  attitude  and  the  position 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  America's 
position  in  the  world.  The  passage  of  the 
bill  providing  for  $46,8  billion  will  tell 
friends  and  foes  alike  that  the  Congress 
proposes  that  the  United  States  shall 
remain  strong  and  determined  to  main- 
tain its  position  in  the  world  and  pro- 
mote, wherever  It  can,  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  security.  I  think  that  that  is 
the  best  position  for  the  Congress  to  as- 
sume. There  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  today 
to  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  Congress 
in  any  sense  embraces  a  policy  of  vacil- 
lation or  appeasement.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  firmness  and  strength  are 
very  important  at  this  uncertain  hour. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  summarize  the  bill  and  the 
conference  agreement,  by  titles  of  the 
biU. 

TTTLE    I — MtLITAST    PESSONNEL 

Few  items  were  at  Issue  In  the  appro- 
priations for  'Military  personnel"  other 
than  those  previously  discussed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Army  Reserve  components, 
and  the  STEP  program.  As  a  result  of 
agreements  reached  on  the  Reserve  sit- 
uation and  the  STEP  program,  the  Sen- 
ate figures  were  accepted  in  connection 
with  military  personnel,  Army,  and  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel.  Army. 

Provisions  written  into  the  bill  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  with  respect  to  lim- 
itations on  permanent  change  of  station 
travel  were  deleted  Inasmuch  as  the  sit- 
uation in  South  Vietnam  obviously  re- 
quires more  such  travel  than  had  been 
contemplated  in  the  budget  estimates 
and  thus  any  figures  related  to  the 
budget  are  no  longer  necessarily  ap- 
plicable. 

rTTLE    II OPERATION    AND    MAtNTENANCE 

Here  again,  little  was  at  issue.  Action 
on  the  Reserve  components  matter  and 
the  STEP  program  established  that  the 
amount  in  the  appropriation  "Operation 


and  maintenance.  Army,"  should  be  that 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  position  w-ith  respect  to  a 
few  minor  items  under  the  heading  'Op- 
eration and  maintenance.  Defense  agen- 
cies" was  agreed  to. 

TrrtE  in — PEOcrHEMENT 

The  conference  agreement  indicates 
the  restoration  of  about  one-half  of  the 
House  reduction  in  funds  for  'Other 
procurement.  Navy."  where  it  is  felt  that 
additional  recoupments  can  be  expected, 
thus  supporting  the  House  position. 
However,  it  is  also  obvious  that  addi- 
tional requirements  will  exist  because  of 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 

TPTLE    IV — RESEARCH.    DtVELOPMEKT,    TEST.    AND 
EVALrATION     EMCaCENCT     FUND,    DEFENSE 

The  conference  agreement,  on  the  only 
item  in  this  title  in  conference,  provides 
an  appropriation  of  S125  million  for  the 
emergency  fund  Instead  of  the  S15  mil- 
lion requested  and  provided  by  the  House 
and  the  $100  million  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  S125  million  provided  is  the 
same  amount  as  was  appropriated  last 
year.  The  emergency  fund  Is  available 
for  transfer  to  any  of  the  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  appro- 
priation accounts  or  for  procurement  or 
productions  related  thereto  In  order  to 
make  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, without  delay,  such  funds  as  may 
be  required  to  expeditiously  exploit  un- 
foreseen scientific  and  technological 
breakthroughs. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  committee 
reports  voice  opposition  to  the  actions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  tislng 
the  emergency  fund  to  finance  low-prior- 
ity programs  which  were  not  of  an  emer- 
gency nature  and  for  expending  consid- 
erable amounts  from  the  emergency  fund 
during  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  programs  which  were  otherwise  un- 
funded or  Insufficiently  funded  In  order 
to  obligate  the  money  before  the  appro- 
priation expired. 

Tlie  nature  of  research  and  develop- 
ment is  such  that  an  emergency  fund 
is  a  useful  and  important  device  and  its 
proper  use  could  save  the  Government 
money  and  time  since  the  emergency 
fund  can  be  provid^  In  lieu  of  contin- 
gency amounts  for  various  programs. 

TITLE    V — GENERAL     PROVISIONS 

I  believe  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and 
remarks  previously  made,  generally 
cover  the  Items  which  were  in  conference 
on  this  title.  There  is,  however,  a  prob- 
lem in  comiectlon  with  research  grants. 

The  Defense  appropriation  bill  Is  the 
third  appropriation  bill  this  year  to  in- 
clude a  new,  more  flexible  limitation  on 
the  sharing  of  the  costs  of  research 
grants  by  recipient  Institutions  and  the 
Government.  Heretofore,  the  same  bills 
had  carried  a  limitation  which  provided 
that  the  Government  should  not  pay  a 
sum  for  indirect  costs  of  research  grants 
which  exceeded  20  percent  of  the  direct 
costs  of  each  such  grant. 

That  limitation  did  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  ba.sic  research  program  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  any  signifi- 
cant way  since  the  Defense  Department 
depends  primarily  on  research  contracts, 
not  on  grants.    This  seems  to  be  proper. 
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other  agencies  of  the  Government  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  basic  scientific  knowledge 
and  such  agencies  very  properly  make 
large  numbers  of  research  granlis.  The 
Department  of  Defense,  while  a  user  of 
scientific  knowledge,  has  as  its  primary 
responsibility  the  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary forces. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  new 
'and  more  flexible  provision  would  be 
given  a  trial.  Tliey  also  agreed  that  this 
action  should  not  be  construed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  be  permis- 
sion to  rapidly  enlarge  its  research  grant 
program  and  stated.  In  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,   that  the  amount  of  funds  ex- 
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pended  for  grants  should  not  exceed  the 
amount  Justified  in  the  budget  presenta- 
tions. 

The  committee  of  coiiference  is  in 
agreement  that  while  the  new  provision 
does  not  include  specific  percentages  for 
cost  sharing,  the  costs  to  be  borne  by 
the  recipients  should  be  more  than 
token.  The  Federal  Government  should 
encourage  cost  sharing  on  the  part  of 
the  recipients  of  Federal  research  grants 
to  the  maximum  extent  equitable  to  both 
the  recipient  and  the  Government.  No 
specific  target  percentage  or  floor  was 
agreed  on.  If  a  recipient  wishes  to  as- 
sume 95  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project 
the  Government  should  let  lilm  do  so. 
Requirements     for     expensive     special 

Sunmari/  of  approprialiomt 
[In  thousands] 


equipment  and  facilities,  for  instance, 
vary  widely  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  research  undertaken.  The  flexibil- 
ity of  the  new  pro\-islon  is  intended  to 
enable  the  Government  to  more  equitably 
provide  for  such  differences  and  is  not 
intended  to  downgrade  the  principle  of 
cost  sharing.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  in  prescribii.g  stand- 
ards for  the  executive  branch,  will  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  necessity 
for  cost  sharing. 

I  now  submit  the  usual  summai-j-  of 
appropriations  tabulation  showing' the 
appropriations  for  1965,  the  budget  esti- 
mates, tlie  action  of  both  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  conference  agreement 
with  appropriate  comparisons; 


Tlllc  I— Mllltury  personnel ...1^... 

Title  11— Ofieration  and  uiaintonantf 

TitluIII— rrocuremont... ll.'.".'." 

Title  IV— Rp.s4!urcli.  dcveiopmeni,  test.nmi 

evrilunHon __ 

Title  V— Eioereency  fond,  MUtlieost  Asia!. ... 


Total,  titles  1, 11,  III,  TV,  Md  V 

Distribution  o/  appronrlalions  l.v  iirranlia- 
tlnaal  eomponent: 

Army.^ -- 

Navy _. . 

.Vir  Forne ^. 

Befcuse  ut:encles/OSO ..XlV...'S.'.\ 

Total,  Department  ofDelmw.^ 


1066  appro- 
prlatiOD 


;i4,ecfi,oiii) 

12.  445, 8T8 

13,  4:12.  (M7 

8, 44H,  520 
700.000 


47,6*2.44.1 


1966  budKel 
estimate 


$14. 618.  Km 
12.  Ml,  244 
11,411,7110 

«,  7ns,  800 
1, 700, 000 


Passed 
Houfio 


$14,  (B«.  600 
11547.144 
lI.3tlO.000 

S.3H500 


46,973,644 


I      11,412,6.19 
14,336,271 

I8,mt>,riai 

3, 334, 914 


47,884444 


10,961,403 
1.1, 932, 600 
17,604100 
4, 476. 741 


4S.»73,«44 


4.\  178.  244 


10. 9113, 903 
13. 942,300 
17,519,800 
2,762.541 


Passed 
Senate 


Confereooe 
action 


S14.  n.is.  391 
VI.  .1.15,  :T2 
11,418.900 

6.  544. 500 
1,700.000 


tl4. 658. 391 
12.5.14.272 
11.404.000 

6.  569,  500 
1. 700  OlXI 


41,188,344        46.877, 


10,973,094 
13,972,100 
17.619,600 
4, 412. 369 


10,973.094 
18, 997, 200 
17,519,600 

4, 437.  369 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


1966  appro- 
prtatloDS 


-S7,«09 

-f  109, 394 

-2,018,047 

-1-120, 060 
-I-l.OOO.OOO 


Budeat 
estimate 


House 


-f$40,29I 

-^^I,oa^ 

-7.700 
-130,800 


+%\.  7S1 
+8,128 
-1-14,000     -(14.00(1 


-25,000 
-t-1, 700, 000 


-Si.  681  I    4-1,698,910 


46,887,163 


-439,563 

-860.071 

-1,080,001 

-1-1.102,355 


-11,691 
-1-34,600 
-82,500 
-39.472 


+«,ISl 
-1-15,  OOD 


-(-1.674,728 


-795,282  I 


-S5.68I       -H;  608. 919 


-14.600 

'+25,'d66 


-t-lOklOO 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  provides  for  an 
amount  just  short  of  S47  ballon.  1  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  could  give  us  at 
tills  time  an  estimate  of  the  other 
amounts  that  have  been  carried  in  other 
bills,  supplemental  appropriation  bills 
for  the  Defense  Department,  exclusive 
of  military  construction,  thus  far  this 
year.  Does  the  gentleman  have  that 
figure  before  him?  Would  the  gentle- 
man have  any  estimate  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Earlier  In  the  year  we 
provided  a  special  appropriation  for 
southeast  Asia  in  the  amoimt  of  S700 
million.  That  measure  the  House  has 
passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  interrupt? 

Mr.  MAHON.    Surely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  item  contained 
m  the  military  construction  bill?  I  note 
S'fio  million 

Mr,  MAHON.  No.  Final  action  has 
="  n  taken  on  the  S700  million  earlier 
in  the  year  on  the  Defense  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  If  we  add  the  $700 
million  to  the  amount  carried  in  the  bill 
before  the  House,  and  then  If  we  add 
the  amount  of  the  military  construction 
bill,  which  I  believe  is  about  $1.1  billion, 
that  would  be  the  greater  portion  of  the 
funds  appropriated  this  calendar  year 
for  Defense. 


I  point  out  that  the  S700  million,  which 
was  provided  for  southeast  Asia  In  pre- 
vious action,  applied  to  the  fiscal  year 
1965  rather  than  fiscal  year  1966".  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  but  it  does 
represent  part  of  the  funds  voted  for  De- 
fense by  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  funds  for  Defense, 
there  are  funds  provided  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  connection  with 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  there  are  funds 
for  military  assistance  carried  In  the  ,«)- 
called  foreign  aid  bill.  So  this  package 
of  S46.8  billion  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
package  related  to  Defense  appropria- 
tions for  this  session  of  Congress, 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  least  $1.1  billion  is 
involved. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  the  foreign  aid 
bin  carried  in  excess  of  $1  billion  for 
militar>'  assistance. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  was  conect  in  his  question,  but  I 
point  out  that  there  have  been  no  sup- 
plemental requests  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
$700  million  was  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

There  has  been  request  for  S1.7  bil- 
lion in  the  form  of  a  budget  amendment 
Included  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense  over 
and  above  the  budget  request. 

The  $700  million  will  be  expended,  al- 
though approved  for  fiscal  year  1965,  in 


fiscal  year  1966.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  $1.7  bilUon  additional  request  is  in 
this  conference  report  for  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  estimates 
running  as  high  as  $10  billion  which  will 
be  requested  at  a  later  time  to  finance 
the  operations  m  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
personally  believe  it  will  be  SIO  billion, 
which  Senator  Sten>-is  talks  about.  I 
believe  in  January  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional request  for  some  $5.5  billion, 
which  will  be  before  this  Congress  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true,  of  course. 
that  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
additional  men  will  be  called  into  service. 
About  340.000  additional  men  wUl  be 
called  into  service.  This  will,  of  course, 
require  supplemental  funds  of  some  mag- 
nitude to  linance  pay  and  allowances  and 
to  finance  to  some  extent  the  equip- 
ping of  these  men. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  .said  many  times 
tiefore,  that  next  year  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1966  will  be 
required  to  finance  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  That  amount  of  money  will 
be  several  billion  dollars,  provided  the 
war  there  continues  at  its  present  degree 
of  intensity.  We  are  not  able  to  predict 
at  this  moment  exactly  what  the  amount 
will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  on  .■Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lip- 
scomb] who.  along  with  others,  has 
worked  very  diligently  on  this  bill 
throughout  the  year. 
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Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
djstlriBUishcd  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriiti'jns  Subcommittee  and  the 
fuil  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
explained  the  major  differences  which 
arc  Included  in  the  conference  committee 
report. 

This  is  a  good  conference  committee 
report  and  I  ur?e  the  Houi'e  to  adopt  it 

The  gentleman  hns  explained  three  of 
the  major  and  significant  dlflerence.s  in 
the  report  compared  to  the  House  version 
of  the  bjll.  One  of  the  mo.st  importunt. 
of  course,  is  the  Arm.y  Rtocrve  and  Army 
National  Guard  amendment,  which  will 
stop  any  realincment  or  reorganization 
of  the  Arniv  Heserve  and  Army  National 
Guard.  By  these  actions  it  i.s  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  on  conference  to 
expiessly  disapprove  a  reallnement  or  re- 
organization it  the  .Army  Reserve  and 
Anny  National  Guard  that  has  been  pro- 
posed 

Another  item  of  further  intere.st  to  the 
House  is  that  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence further  txpresse<l  disapproval  of  a 
subseouently  offered  plan  providing  for  a 
limited  rr-alinement  or  reorganization  in 
17  States. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  language 
and  from  this  action  of  the  committee  on 
conference  that  the  reallnement  or  re- 
organization of  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents can  be  effected  only  throuch  the 
enactment  of  an  appropriate  law. 

Another  item  in  this  conference  report 
is  the  deletion  of  the  STEP  program.  By 
the  action  of  the  conference  committee 
the  STEP  program,  which  is  the  special 
training  enlistment  program,  cannot  be 
started  in  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  a  good 
move.  This  weis  a  recommendation  of 
the  minority  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
House.  I  commend  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate,  and  T  urge  the 
Hcuse  to  adopt  this  particular  amend- 
ment By  this  amendment  It  can  be 
pointed  out  that  we  are  saving,  right  at 
tills  point  on  this  program  alone.  S24  2 
million. 

Nine  million  dollars  of  it  is  being  left 
in  the  bill  for  hlph  priority  u.se  and  the 
cut  in  the  bill  is  actually  $15.2  million 

As  far  as  the  3.S-85  language  Is  con- 
cerned that  is  being  deleted,  I  would  per- 
sonallv  have  preferred  to  see  it  In  the 
bill,  but  it  is  the  decision  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  that  it  should  be  deleted 
and  the  language  in  the  conference  re- 
port is  specific.  The  committees  of  Con- 
gress will  iceep  an  active  interest  in  this 
particular  matter  and  see  that  our  busi- 
ness of  con.structine,  reoairing  and  alter- 
ing ships  is  taken  care  of  In  an  economi- 
cal pnd  in  a  gxid  manner  in  the  interests 
of  our  national  security 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  House  version  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966  defen.se  appropriation 
bill  and  the  Seiiat*  bill  Is  the  Senate 
amendment  wtilch  adds  a  new  section  for 
the  "Southeast  A.sia  Emergency  Ptmd" 
In  the  amount  of  SI  7  billion.  This  item 
was  submitted  by  the  President  in  a 
supplemental  request  after  the  bill  had 
already  passed  the  House  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  fully  debate  this  request. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNaniara  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Subcommittee 


on  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions and  gave  a  statement  and  a  brief 
justification  of  the  request,  but  the  hear- 
ing was  in  executive  session  and  the 
testimony  has  not  been  printed  or 
released. 

The  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee approved  these  additional  funds 
and  r  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  con- 
ference committee's  recommendation. 
But  the  House  in  taking  this  action 
should  know  that  the  $1.7  billion  is  a 
very  small  installment  on  the  increased 
cost  of  our  Nation  s  commitment  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  In  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  made  various  far- 
reaching  decisions  which  escalate  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  we  as  a  nation  have 
a  commitment  which  must  be  upheld. 
We  equally  have  a  commitment  to  our 
men  In  uniform,  wWch  requires  that  they 
be  given  all  the  support  necessary  In 
equipment,  materials,  and  in  any  other 
form  needed  to  permit  them  to  perform 
their  mission  effectively  for  the  security 
of  our  Nation  and  give  the  greatest  as- 
surances for  their  sft^ty. 

These  commitments  require  adequate 
funding  so  they  may  be  carried  out  In  a 
responsible,  expeditious  manner. 

The  President,  at  his  press  conference, 
July  28,  1965.  when  he  announced  the 
expanding  role  and  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, more  or  less  glossed  over  the  whole 
question  of  what  should  be  adequate 
funding  to  effectively  carry  out  the  ac- 
tions he  was  ordering,  with  merely  a 
passing  remark  to  the  effect  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  planned  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  to  add  a 
limited  amount  of  funds  to  the  previ- 
ously passed  House  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1966  which  was 
pending  In  the  Senate  to  help  meet 
part  of  this  new  cost.  He  did  indicate 
he  expected  to  submit  a  request  for  addi- 
tional supplemental  funds  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  In  Januai-y  1966. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  many  others  recognize  and 
have  stated  that  the  fiscal  year  1966  De- 
fense budget,  including  the  $1.7  biUion, 
is  not  adequate  to  sustain  our  total 
worldwide  commitments  for  fistial  year 
1966. 

Tile  admlmstration  therefore  shotild 
come  before  Congress  with  a  complete 
estimate  of  what  is  needed  and  a  request 
for  funds  while  we  are  in  session  and 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  act  in  a  timely, 
responsible  way.  It  is.  after  all.  Con- 
gres.s'  constitutional  responsibility,  as 
set  forth,  in  part,  in  the  Constitution  to 
raise  and  support  Armies,  and  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy. 

Even  apart  from  the  constitutional 
duties  of  Congress  in  this  area  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  commitment  to  the  war.  it 
should  not  be  fought  and  funded  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  Such  an  approach  not 
only  creates  problems  such  as  causing 
unnecessari'  disruptions  in  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  the  budgetai-y  process  itself, 
but  could  also  be  interpreted  by  the  Com- 
mutilsts  as  a  sign  of  irresolution  to  our 
commitment. 

The  additional  views  submitted  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1966 
Defense    bill,    and    statements    subse- 


quently presented  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body,  contain 
various  examples  that  clearly  illustrate 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  Defense  budget, 
even  prior  to  the  President's  decision  to 
step  up  activities  In  Vietnam,  to  cover 
such  increased  activities  while  maintain- 
ing our  units  In  other  areas  in  a  high 
degree  of  readiness. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  the  S1.7  bil- 
lion additional  will  cover  only  a  portion 
of  the  added  cost  due  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  Moreover.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  stated  that  the  additional  amount 
does  not  Include  extra  funds  at  all  lor 
two  major  defense  areas,  military  per- 
sonnel and  operation  and  maintenanee. 
This  is  all  the  more  significant  when  it  !.s 
pointed  out  that  the  testimony  presented 
during  the  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1966 
budget,  shows  that  both  these  categories 
had  extremely  tight  budgets  even  with- 
out the  escalated  activities.  Considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  escalation  In  Viet- 
nam and  our  overall  needs,  the  addi- 
tional amounts  necessary  could  well  run 
into  biUlons  of  dollars. 

In  the  category  of  military  personnel, 
all  the  services  in  their  budget  requests 
showed  either  very  minimal  Increases  or 
decreases  from  prior  year  levels.  This 
action  is  now  obviously  way  out  of  line 
and  inadequate,  for  a  decision  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  increase  the  active 
forces  by  340.000  personnel.  If  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  continues  to  escalate 
or  go  on  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time. 
both  of  which  are  quite  possible,  the 
amount  of  personnel  needed  could  in- 
crease even  further. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  budget 
before  us  does  not  Include  funds  to  cover 
persoiuiel  compensation.  Increases  In 
other  areas  of  personnel  costs  are  not 
covered.  This  would  Include  transporta- 
tion of  persormel.  Combat  pay  has  not 
been  Included,  which  now  covers  most 
military  personnel  in  Vietnam,  This  bill 
does  not  Include  funds  for  the  increa.'se 
in  the  recently  signed  military  pay  bill, 
v/hich  amounts  to  approximately  SI  bil- 
lion. In  addition  to  military  personnel 
increases,  there  Is  an  increase  In  civilian 
personnel  amounting  to  36.000  "direct 
liire"  civilian  employees.  These,  too, 
have  not  been  covered  in  this  budget  re- 
quest. 

Operation  and  maintenance  includes 
the  day-to-day  operational  cost  of  ruj> 
ning  the  Department  of  Defense  and  is  a 
large  item.  Approximately  25  percent  of 
the  regular  fiscal  year  196C  Defense 
budget,  over  S12.5  billion  is  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  statement  to  the  committee  on 
February  16.  1965.  during  the  regular 
hearings  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
bin  for  fiscal  year  1966.  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Hitch  on  the  Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance  budget  request 
shows  that  the  budget  request  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  is  tightly  drawn. 
Furthermore,  he  said  it  did  not  Include 
fund  requests  for  any  anticipated  in- 
creases.  Secretary  Hitch  declared: 

It  Is  Important  to  again  point  out  thot 
the  Increases  retjuested  for  thesa  appro- 
priations are  related  to  the  requirements  toT 
dally  operational  and  logistic  support  of  our 
weapons  systems,  faculties,  and  personnel 
This  budget  Is  »788  million  less  tlian  ta» 
amounts  requested  by  the  services  and  de- 
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tense  agencies  In  their  submissions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Further,  no  provision 
has  been  included  for  wage  board  Increases 
other  than  those  e.xperieneed  before  t.he  sub. 
mission  of  Initial  requests  to  the  Secretury 
of  Defense  on  October  1,  1964.  Unbudgetcd 
wage  board  increases  experienced  during  the 
asc.il  ye:ir  normally  require  more  than  »40 
million  and  muet  be  accommodated  by  our- 
tnlilng  or  elimiuatlng  approved  programs  for 
which  funds  have  been  apportioned  .4!so, 
no  allowance  baa  been  made  for  increases  In 
the  costs  of  goods  or  contractual  services  In- 
cident either  to  necessary  program  volume 
changes  or  unit  costs  In  short,  this  request 
IS  based  on  prices  and  programs  known  at 
tile  time  of  its  submifelon  without  compen- 
sation for  any  anticipated  Increases.  Thus, 
these  reriiicsts  represent  the  very  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  forces  and  their  support. 
(PUcal  year  196a  House  Defense  appropria- 
tions ht^arings.  pt.  3.  p.  6.  i 

If,  as  SecretaiT  Hitch  indicates,  even 
wage  board  increases  of  SSO  million 
would  require  curtailing  of  eliminating 
approved  program,  what  must  the  con- 
dition of  this  budget  be  in  view  of  the 
Increases  in  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance category  for  Vietnam  and  else- 
where amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

New  bases  are  being  established  and 
existing  bases  are  expanding  which  re- 
quires equipment  and  supplies.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  significant  increases  of  fuel 
and  oil  are  required  for  aircraft,  ships, 
and  velilcles.  Large  increases  have  been 
required  for  supplies  of  aU  kinds.  Many 
other  items  could  be  listed  which  are  re- 
quired in  much  larger  numbers  than  esti- 
mated in  this  budget.  In  view  of  Mr. 
Hitch's  assessment  of  the  budget  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  the  condition 
and  st.atus  of  the  programs  not  Involved 
with  Vietnam  must  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Secretary  Mc- 
.Namaras  statement  dated  August  4. 
1965.  which  covered  his  request  for  the 
additional  $1.7  billion,  made  it  clear  that 
such  funds  would  not  cover  costs  for 
additional  military  personnel  and  the 
added  costs  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance. What  he  proposed  instead  is 
that  the  additional  costs  be  financed  dur- 
ing the  interim  under  section  512  of  the 
mca}  year  1966  defense  appropriations 
bill.  Section  512a  provides  emergency 
authority  to  spend  money  in  advance 
rather  than  on  the  prescribed  quarterly 
basis.  Section  512c  provides  that  the 
President  may  increase  the  number  of 
military  personnel  on  active  dutv  beyond 
the  number  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  this  act. 

In  the  category  of  procurement,  for 
which  the  SI. 7  billion  Is  largely  re- 
quested, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  total 
funds  for  procurement  in  this  budget  are 
Inadequate  to  support  the  escalated  ac- 
tivities in  Vietnam  while  maintaining  our 
other  commitments  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
Adequate  funding  for  mllltai-y  per- 
sonnel, operations  and  maintenance,  and 
procurement  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  de- 
fense posture.  Why  should  not  these 
lt*ms  be  properly  funded  now,  Instead 
of  through  manipulation  and  shifting? 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara have  themselves  Indicated  that 
another  request  would  probably  be  sub- 
mitted toward  the  early  part  of  next 
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year.  During  the  debate  on  the  bill  In 
the  other  body,  it  was  indicated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  we  can  expect 
an  additional  request  of  anywhere  from 
S7  to  SIO  billion.  This  assessment  re- 
flects, in  addition  to  the  needs  in  Viet- 
nam, the  need  for  funds  for  those  items 
tliat  have  been  taken  from  other  units 
and  stocks  for  Vietnam  and  which  must 
be  replaced. 

Although  information  has  not  been 
furnished  concerning  specifically  what 
areas  will  require  additional  funding,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume,  based  upon 
available  reports,  that  additional  re- 
quirements would  Include:  weapons,  par- 
ticularly small  arms;  ordinances,  nh 
types;  equipment,  particularly  com- 
munications; and  vehicles  and  aircraft. 
particularly  those  related  to  ground  sup- 
port. These  and  other  needs,  however, 
must  not  be  thought  of  just  in  terms  of 
Vietnam.  Funds  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proiii-iated  to  replace  equipment  and 
ntatenal  which  has  been  diverted  to 
Vietnam  from  other  units  or  reserves. 
At  the  same  time  our  other  un^ts  and 
reserves  must  be  maintained  to  a  high 
degree  of  readiness  should  another  con- 
flict area  erupt  somewhere  else  In  the 
world.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be 
weakened  or  short  handed  in  any  area 
that  would  cause  either  the  Communists 
or  our  allies  to  question  our  capabilities 
or  our  will  to  resist  aggression. 

In  addition  to  the  concern  that  must 
be  expressed  as  to  the  adequacy  of  funds, 
the  approach  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  executive  branch  amounts  in  my 
opinion  to  misuse  and  undermining  of 
the  budgetary  process.  The  established 
budgetary  procedures  are  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  orderly  process  for  the 
executive  branch  to  develop  their  fund- 
ing requirements  and  for  the  Congress 
to  perform  their  function  of  review  and 
control.  Certainly  budget  estimates 
should  cover  all  the  anticipated  pro- 
grams and  costs  which  are  recognized  as 
occurring  or  which  will  require  commit- 
ment during  the  budget  period  being 
estimated. 

Secretary  McNamara  admits  that  in 
tlie  areas  of  military  personnel  and 
operation  and  maintenance  he  is  utilizing 
various  fiscal  mechanisms  in  oi-der  to 
provide  adequate  funds  for  Vietnam  in 
these  two  categories.  In  this  resard  it  Is 
Important  to  realize  that  procedures  such 
as  transfers,  reprogramlng,  and  related 
activities  are  meant  to  be  utilized  in 
emergencies,  or  in  situations  which  were 
not  in  existence  or  known  when  the 
original  budget  request  was  developed. 

Basically  Vietnam  does  not  fall  In  these 
categories.  Vietnam  has  been  discussed 
by  tiie  President,  tlie  Secretarv  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  tnany 
others  hi  the  executive  branch,  w  ho  have 
outlined  the  problems  and  in  general  our 
approach  to  our  plans  for  their  solution. 
During  tlie  subcommittee  hearings  held 
in  executive  session  the  discussions  have 
delved  into  these  matters  in  more  detail. 
It  is  a  situation,  tJierefore,  that  is  known. 
Congress  is  In  session.  If  given  the 
facts  and  the  request  we  could  act  now  in 
a  timely,  positive  fashion. 
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Indeed  if  that  is  not  possible  then  there 
is  cause  for  real  concern.  Aside  from 
the  InsufUciencles  of  funds,  the  question 
of  the  adequacy  of  our  plaiming  would 
have  to  be  raised. 

In  view  of  the  defense  budgetary  sit- 
uation and  the  fiscal  manipulation  going 
on,  the  following  are  some  pertinent 
questions  that  must  be  asked  now  in  view 
of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  their 
importance  to  our  national  security. 

What  programs  are  being  canceled  due 
to  transfers  or  reprogramlng? 

What  programs  are  being  delayed  or 
schedules  extended  due  to  shifts  in  fund- 
ing? 

What  programs  have  been  changed  in 

any  way? 

What  risks  are  we  assuming  from  all 
these  program  manipulations? 

Is  the  vital  area  of  research  and  de- 
velopment being  adversely  affected  bv  the 
shifting  of  funds?  If  .so.  we  must  "then 
also  ask  what  future  risks  are  we  assum- 
ing that  will  not  be  recognized  until  5 
to  10  years  from  now? 

If  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  manipulated  between  programs 
and  categories,  how  much  control  has 
been  lost  by  Congress  in  appropriating 
for  defense  iirograms? 

Will  Congre.ss  in  reviewing  subsequent 
supplemental  requests  or  regular  fiscal 
.year  budgets  be  able  to  know  what  is 
happening  so  that  an  inteiligent  evalua- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  new  requests? 

In  defending  the  adequacy  of  the  orig- 
inal fiscal  year  1966  defen.se  budret  Sec- 
retary McNar.iara.  on  June  9.  1965.  said 
in  a  memorandum  tJ3  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee Chali-man  Mahon: 

To  summarize,  the  flscal  year  1963  defense 
budget  request  now  before  the  CongrPK, 
would  provide  all  the  funds  we  need  at  this 
time  to  continue  the  strengthening  of  our 
overall  military  posture  and  to  ciirry  out 
whatever  combat  operations  our  forces  are 
called  upon  to  perform  during  the  next  12 
months.  The  special  transfer  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  bill  and  the  reprogramlng  ar- 
rangements approved  by  the  committees  pro- 
vide sufficient  flexIbUlty  to  meet  all  foresee- 
able requirements  until  the  Congress  recon- 
venes next  January  and  can  act  on  a  pos- 
sible fiscal  year  1966  supplemental. 

Less  than  2  months  later,  however. 
Secretary  McNamara  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  the  additional  SI  7  billion.  He 
also  made  it  clear  that  these  funds  are 
"required  to  finance  these  actions — Viet- 
nam— pending  the  submission  of  a  de- 
tailed fiscal  year  1966  supplemental  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  when  it  convenes 
in  January  " 

We  know,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
presently  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  defense  budget  is  insufficient.  Will 
the  executive  branch  decide  again  in  sev- 
eral weeks  that  it  needs  a  few  more  bil- 
lion when  Congress  may  have  adjourned 
and  is  not  available  to  act  upon  the  re- 
quest? The  manner  in  whicli  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  approached  the  financ- 
ing of  the  defense  program  in  general, 
and  the  Vietnam  action  in  particular,  Is 
open  to  serious  question 

Though  It  is  clear  that  we  .sliould  not 
and  will  not  keep  needed  pqmpraeiit  and 
materials  from  our  boys  m  Vietnam  or 
anv-where  else,  a  piecemeal  approach  to 
financing  a  war  could  be  viewed  by  the 
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Communists  as  a  sign  of  weakness- 
While  the  executive  branch  does  possess 
certain  authority  to  shift  and  utilize 
funds,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  candor 
in  the  discussions  and  dealings  with  the 
Congress  in  regard  to  funding  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Congress  has 
the  prime  responsibility  for  fiscal  mat- 
ters under  our  Federal  system.  There  is 
an  orderly  appropriation  process  which 
should  have  been  followed.  Unfortu- 
nately, tl'.e  executive  branch  has  not 
chosen  to  take  the  proper  reasonable  ap- 
proach. 

Everj'  Member  should  support  this 
conference  report  but  with  full  knowl- 
ed.?e  that  the  funding  provided  is  con- 
siderably inadequate  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  and  that  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  approve  additional  funds  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  eentlcman  from  Wiscon- 
sin fMr.  LairdI  a  member  ol  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr  LAIRD,  f.tr.  Speaker,  in  the  col- 
loquy a  few  minutes  sso  en  the  floor  of 
the  House  between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  myself  concerning  the  funding 
that  is  to  be  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us 
to  realize  that  the  budget  v  hich  came  to 
this  Congress  in  January  of  this  year  can 
be  considered  a  fraud  as  far  as  the  total 
dollar  funding  request  fcr  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1966  is 
concerned. 

The  fact  that  the  figures  requested  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  1966 
budget  presentation  was  in  error  and 
inaccurate  is  no  secret  to  anyone.  This 
conference  action  by  itself  with  its  in- 
crease of  SI  7  billion  is  proof  beyond  any 
doubt  of  this  observation.  This  is  but 
the  second  of  three  or  four  increases 
which  will  be  made  in  connection  with 
our  increased  activities  in  Vietnam. 

This  point  was  amply  illustrated  in 
the  additional  views  which  were  filed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  prntlcman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lipscomb].  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 1  include  at  this  potet  in  the  Record 
these  additional  views: 

.^DDmovAL  Views 

We  the  undersigned  strongly  support  a 
superior  defense  posture  In  order  to  maln- 
tfttn  peace  and  insure  the  safety  and  Integrity 
of  cur  Nation  now  nnd  In  the  future. 

We  support  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  I9fl6.  but 
feel  compeUcd  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  certain  aspects  of  the  blU  and 
c.ertaln  policies  relating  to  the  defenfe  effort 
which  in  our  Judgment  give  cause  for  con- 
cern. 

The  major  areas  of  concern  Involve  Viet- 
nam, advanced  weapons  developments  and 
overall  policy.  There  are  other  areas  of  con- 
cern, one  of  which,  the  special  training  and 
enlistment  program  (STEP),  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  these  additional  views. 

VIETNAM 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  and  the  overall 
problem  caused  by  Communist  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia  la  of  extreme  concern  to 
everyone.  It  Is  our  judgment,  based  on  the 
testimony  before  this  committee,  that  the 
fiscal  year  196€  budget  request  reflects  In- 
adequate funding  for  the  Vietnamese  effort- 
Policy  decisions  affecting  oiu"  position  and 
commitments  in  Vietnam  were  made  by  the 
President.     This  commitment   included   the 


large-scale  introduction  of  American  per- 
sonnel and  equipment.  We  believe  these 
decisions  to  commit  American  lives  and 
American  prestige  must  be  backed  up  and 
supported  with  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  carry  them  out  successfully. 
Di3cu9sion 
In  light  of  the  President's  decision  to  es- 
calate the  war  In  Vietnam  In  recent  months, 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
terrogated witnesses  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966  budget  request.  The  ques- 
tions were  primarily  directed  at  the  effect 
of  the  Vietnam  situation  on  the  budget  re- 
quest for  such  items  as  procurements,  opera- 
tions and  maintenance,  personnel,  and  other 
areas. 

Subcommittee  questions,  in  one  form  or 
another,  sought  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  fiscal  year  1066  budget  request  was  ade- 
quate In  view  of  the  escalated  activities  In 
Vietnam.  In  response  after  response  from 
principal  witnesses,  the  devastating  point  was 
made  that  the  budget  was  Inadequate,  that 
It  did  not  take  Into  consideration  the  In- 
creased activities  In  Vietnam,  and  that  no 
budgetary  adjustments  occurred  after  the 
esC'datlcn  began.  This  means  that  while  our 
International  prestige  nnd  thousands  of 
American  servicemen  were  committed  In  this 
area  of  the  world,  the  fiscal  requirements  to 
back  them  up  were  not  forthcoming.  Spe- 
cific examples  of  those  responses  Include: 

Response  by  Secretory  of  the  Navy  Nltze, 
March  11,  1965: 

"There  have  been  no  changes  In  this  budget 
since  our  problem  became  more  compli- 
cated." ' 

Response  by  MaJ.  Gen.  B.  P.  Taylor, 
Director  of  Army  Budget.  Office,  Comptroller 
of  the  Army  February  4,  1965: 

"There  were  no  changes  at  the  time  that 
this  budget  was  Anally  formalized,  sir. 
There  have  been  some  changes  resulting  'rom 
our  midyear  review  In  wlilch  certain  inter- 
nal programing  actions  have  heeii  taken."  » 

Response  by  MaJ.  Gen.  B.  P.  Taylor.  Direc- 
tor of  Army  Budget.  Oflice.  Comptroller  of 
the  Army.  March  22. 1965 : 

"Under  the  present  level  of  Army  opera- 
tions. Including  Vietnam  at  its  present  level 
of  activity  and  troop  dispositions,  we  do  not 
contemplate  a  supplemental  appropriation. 
However.  In  the  event  of  escalation  of  activi- 
ties In  Vietnam  or  the  Implementation  of 
any  other  contingency  plan,  action  would  be 
taken  to  speed  up  the  How  of  deliveries  and 
Increase  procurement  of  selected  Items. 
These  actions  would  require  additional 
funds.  The  amount  would  depend  on  the 
eslent  of  combat  encountered  and  envls- 
I'.geS"' 

Response  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Crow,  Director  of 
Btidget,  Comptroller  of  Air  Force,  March  15, 
1965: 

"No.  sir.  it  doe.?  not."  * 

Response  by  General  Chesarek.  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (Pro- 
grams). March  22.  1965: 

"I  would  say.  sir.  If  the  war  escalates  in 
Vietnam,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  more 
money.  Depending  on  the  degree  of  escala- 
tion." ' 

Response  by  General  Green.  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  March  11,  1966: 

"No.  sir:  there  has  not." " 

Question  by  Mr.  Slkes.  March  25.  1985: 

"Within  recent  weeks  the  Marines  have 
been  brought  more  prominently  Into  the 
trouble  we  are  experiencing  In  southeast 
Asia.  Does  this  budget  reflect  an  antici- 
pated higher  level  of  reqiUrements,  weapons. 


anununltlon,  equipment  with  which  to  meet 
that  increased  level  of  activity  In  Vietnam?" ' 

Response  by  General  Henderson.  Assistant 
Ciilef  of  Staff,  a-4  Headquarters,  Marine 
Corps.  March  25.  1965: 

"No,  sir;  this  budget  does  not  Include  any 
moneys  for  the  reasons  you  stated." ' 

These  quotes  make  It  eminently  clear  that 
there  are  Inadequate  funds  In  the  fiscal  year 
1966  budget.  It  is  true  that  the  President 
siiw  fit  to  supplement  the  fiscal  year  1065 
budget  with  a  5700  million  request  which 
the  Congress  granted.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  absence  of  similar  adjust- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1966.  Not  only  Is  the 
need  obviously  greater  in  1966  but  members 
of  this  committee  speciflcally  asked  that  a 
review  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  requirements 
be  made. 

But  perhaps  of  even  greater  Importance 
than  the  fact  that  there  are  Inadequate  funds 
In  this  budget  is  the  realization  that  the 
ser\'lces  were  given  outdated  "guidclUies" 
which  had"  to  be  followed  in  preparing  their 
budget  requests  and  which  did  not  antici- 
pate increased  needs  In  southeast  Asia. 
These  "guidelines"  were  established  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  following  colloquy  took 
place: 

Question  by  Mr.  Lipscomb.  March  28.  1965: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  budget  was 
prepared  sometuue  ago.  did  the  figures  for 
Vietnam,  or  southeast  Asia  get  into  this 
budget?" " 

Response  by  General  Gerrlty,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Systems  and  Logistics,  March  26, 
1905: 

"The  guidelines  In  the  budget  did  not  full? 
reflect  the  increased  activity  that  has  oc- 
curred out  there.  We  put  the  budget  to- 
gether based  on  t'le  guidelines  which  were 
within  our  program  activities."  '" 

Question  by  Mr.  Mahon,  March  26.  1965: 

"Would  you  have  any  refinement,  General 
Crow,  of  the  statement  which  has  been  made 
by  General  Gerrlty?"  " 

Response  by  MaJ,  Gen.  Crow,  Director  of 
Budget.  Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force.  March 
26.  1965: 

"The  statement  that  General  Gerrlty  has 
m.ide.  generally  reflects  the  situation  as  we 
developed  the  budget.  The  guidelines  for  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  as  they  pertain 
to  Vietnam  were  actually  a  carry  forward  of 
the  gtildeltnes  that  were  used  in  the  preptu'a- 
tion  of  the  1965  budget,  and  they  did  not 
anticipate  Increased  activity,  per  se.  In  Viet- 
nam." 1= 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  latter  comment 
by  General  Crow  that  the  "guidelines"  he 
refers  to  were  formulated  in  calendar  year 
1063.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  we  are 
financing  today's  war  in  Vietnam  with 
"guidelines"  that  are  at  least  18  months  old. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fiscal 
year  1965  "guidelines"  were  formulated  at  a 
time  of  apparent  detente  and  mellowing,  at 
a  time  when  a  test  ban  treaty  was  negotiated 
and  at  a  time  when  Secretary  McNomara  w.ts 
predicting  we  could  pull  our  "advisers"  out 
of  Vietnam  within  a  year  or  so.  Budget 
"guidelines"  based  on  these  premises  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  demands  of  a  war 
situation. 

Aside  from  Inadequate  funding,  we  would 
like  to  express  our  deepest  oonoem  that  oat 
planiUng  did  not  more  fully  anticipate  these 
developments.  Inadequate  planning  not 
only  affects  the  budget  but.  more  Impor- 
tantly, the  actual  operations  of  the  conflict 
Itself.  Events  In  the  past  few  weeks,  we 
believe,  bear  out  this  concern.     We  would 
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Also  caution  very  strongly  that  equipment 
(Old  material  priorities  for  Vietnam  must  not 
be  permitted  to  so  deplete  active  force  in- 
ventories as  to  impair  the  readiness  of  our 
forces  not  committed  to  Vietnam. 
Hecommendatijons 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  appropriations 
must  be  sufSclent  to  carry  out  successfully 
U.S.  commitments  anywhere  In   the  world. 

American  personnel  in  Vietnam  must  be 
eqiUpped  and  supported  in  such  a  degree 
as  win  give  maxlmtun  assurance  of  safety 
and  a  capability  to  carry  out  their  duties. 
We  beUeve  the  President  should  Immedi- 
ately revise  this  fiscal  year  1966  defense 
budget  with  a  view  toward  requesting  the 
(Congress  to  provide  for  the  unplanned  and 
unprogramed  expendlttires  which  have  re- 
sulted from  his  decision  to  assume  a  greater 
role  In  southeast  Asia. 

ADVANCED   DEVELOPMENTS 

Of  particular  concern  in  our  defense  pos- 
tiu-e  Is  the  level  of  effort  In  aijvanced  develop- 
ments. Military  effectiveness  is  largely 
determined  by  the  state  of  scientific  and 
technological  advancements.  New  weapons 
systems  must  be  aggressively  pursued,  based 
upon  both  the  assessment  of  the  threat  and 
the  pace  of  technology.  Testimony  dining 
the  course  of  the  hearings  reflect  an  approach 
falling  for  short  of  what  we  believe  must  be 
done  In  this  vital  area. 

DiTiCussion 

The  level  of  effort  In  advanced  develop- 
ments m  a  ntmiber  of  areas  gives  cause  for 
concern.  Tw-o  of  the  more  lmpon.ant — 
antisubmarine  warfare  and  the  nUUtary  uses 
of  space — are  highlighted  here. 

1.  Antisubmarine  warfare:  All  of  the  wit- 
nesses unanimously  agreed  that  one  of  our 
most  critical  and  difficult  areas  is  anti- 
submarine warfare,  ijoth  offensively  and 
defensively.  When  asked,  however,  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget. 
Admiral  MartcU,  director  of  the  newly 
crested  coordinated  ASW  program,  re- 
sponded: "I  think  that  the  funding  In  the 
1966  budget  Is  a  very  tight,  very  carefully 
examined  progriun"."  It  was  also  stated  by 
Dr.  Morse,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Research  and  Development),  that  the 
"emphasis  In  this  budget  this  year  in  ASW 
has  been  very  mtich  at  the  operational 
level."" 

We  therefore  have  a  situation  where,  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  critical  areas, 
the    research    and    development    budget    is 
Ixith  "tight"  and  emphasizes  primarily  op- 
erational  improvement?.     Although   we   do 
need  Improvements  on  existing  operational 
5V5tems.  an  evaluation  of  the  threat  clearly 
"    '  3  our  needs  become  even  more  crucial 
:'.o  l:iTe  ]960's  and  early  lB70's.  for  which 
i-ed  new  concepts  and  new  systems.     A 
:l-f  epproach  does  not  permit  the  flexl- 
v    to    explore    potential    concepts    that 
■    :iit  provide  some  of  the  solutions  being 
sought.     We  are  not  Implying  that  money 
should  be  wasted  on  projects  that  arc  not 
needed,   but   when  faced   with   problems  in 
an  area  that  Is  both  crucial  and  extremely 
complex,  new  Ideas  and  new  programs  can- 
not  be   straitlncketed   by   either   a    lack   of 
funds  or  a  lack  of  encouragement,  to  explore 
new  avenues. 

2  MlUt-irj'  use  of  space:  Testimony  on  the 
military  u-se  of  space  revealed  a  lack  of  posi- 
tive direction.  The  committee  was  told  that 
military  applications  of  space  were  being 
pursued,  but  at  the  same  time  It  was  said 
that  many  of  the  military  requirements  in 
space  had  not  been  established.  As  a  result, 
there  was  considerable  evidence  of  delays  In 
programs,  a  hesitation  to  start  others,  and 
an  overall  reluctance  to  pursue  this  new 
field  vigorously. 


Air  Force  General  Ferguson,  when  asked 
how  well  we  are  doing  In  staying  ahead  of 
the  Soviets  technologically  in  the  field  of 
space,  answered:  "•  •  ♦  We  have  »1  billion 
Invested  in  space  or  we  are  requesting  this 
amount  in  fiscal  year  1966  •  •  •  I  am  really 
frankly  concerned  at  the  outlook  •   •   *.">" 

As  an  expression  of  concern  that  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  space  are  not  proceeding  at  an 
expeditious  pace,  the  committee  placed  a 
limitation  on  the  funds  for  the  manned 
orbital  laboratory  program.  This  limita- 
tion provided  that  the  funds  would  not  be 
utilized  for  any  other  program.  Par  too 
many  delays  have  already  been  inctirred  In 
getting  this  program  started,  particularly 
considering  that  it  Is  the  only  major  pro- 
gram directed  toward  utilizing  the  military 
man  In  space. 

The  overriding  concern  In  the  space  field 
should  be  to  overcome  the  military  lag  In 
space  technology.  One  major  step  forward 
would  be  to  proceed  immediately  with  de- 
velopment of  the  manned  orbital  laboratory. 

This  concern  with  the  delajs  in  our  mili- 
tary space  effort  has  been  expressed  by  other 
Committees  of  the  Congress  having  cogni- 
zance in  this  area.  The  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  for  example.  In 
its  report.  "Government  Operations  in 
Space,"  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tion: 

"Recommendation  No.  1:  The  committee 
believes  that  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, the  potential  manned  military  uses  of 
space  deserve  immediate  increased  attention. 
As  a  large  step  forward  In  exploring  poten- 
tial military  uses,  the  Department  of  Defense 
should,  without  further  delay,  commence 
full-scale  development  of  a  manned  orbital 
laboratory  (MOL)  project." '•■ 

Other  space  oriented  programs  could  be 
cited  to  show  delays,  cutbacks,  and  schedule 
stretch-outs,  that  clearly  show  a  lack  of  vig- 
orous effort  In  pursuing  this  vital  area. 

Our  concern  about  the  lack  of  progress  In 
the  area  of  advanced  developments.  Is  not 
confined  to  ASW  and  military  uses  of  space. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  indicated  that  It 
takes  anywhere  from  10  to  15  years  to  develop 
and  deploy  a  weapons  system:  and  even  this 
schedule,  long  as  it  may  seem,  reflects  the 
need  for  a  reasonable  level  of  funding.  It  Is 
true  that  tlie  results  of  these  delays,  cut- 
backs and  lack  of  aggressiveness  will  not 
become  obvious  until  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies-  Nevertheless,  many  decisions 
must  be  mode  soon  so  that  corrective  effort 
can  get  tmderway. 

A  corollary  matter  that  Is  also  of  concern 
to  us  Is  the  effort  on  initiative  and  morale 
in  both  the  services  and  industry  which  have 
responsibility  for  conceiving  and  developing 
new  weapons  systems.  Considering  the  chal- 
lenge which  faces  us  militarily,  due  to  the 
advances  In  technology  and  the  capability  of 
our  opponent,  we  should  be  encouraging,  not 
stiffing,  our  military  and  scientific  people  to 
generate  new  idejts  and  new  weopons  sys- 
tems. By  holding  down  the  level  of  funds 
and  delaying  decisions  to  go  ahead  on  de- 
velopment and  production  programs,  the  ten- 
dency of  such  actions  is  to  discourage  Initi- 
ative from  which  new  concepts  might  be 
realized. 

In  o\a  Judgment,  It  became  apparent  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings  that  there 
was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  tlie 
principal  witnesses  to  believe  we  have  es- 
sentially reached  a  plateau  in  new  weapons 
developments.  We  find  this  very  difficult 
to  believe  based  upon  both  the  overall  testi- 
mony and  other  statements  from  some  of 
our  foremost  scientists,  engineers,  and  mili- 
tary people.    Tills  was  clearly  expressed  by 


General  McConnell  in  a  recent  speech  where 
he  stated: 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  still  greater  effort 
in  trying  to  make  quantum  advances,  pref- 
erably m  entirely  new  fields,  which  will  raise 
our  military  technology  to  new  plateaus  of 
deterrent  capability.  A  past  example  of  such 
a  major  advance  Is  the  development  of  the 
atomic  lK>mb  wlilch  gave  us  unchallengeable 
military  superiority  for  a  number  cf  years. 
I  am  confident  that  we  have  the  scientific 
competence  and  Industrial  resotu-ces  to  make 
advances  of  similar  magnitude  in  the 
future."  " 

Recommendations 

We  believe  that  we  have  the  capability  to 
make  quantum  advances  If  pursued  aggres- 
sively and  purposefully.  Such  effort  will  pay 
off  by  continuing  to  give  us  a  deterrent 
capability  In  future  years  to  Insure  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

But  these  efforts  cannot  succeed  if  Im- 
peded by  too  rigid  demands  that  operational 
requirements  be  specifically  defined  before 
allowing  new  technological  developments  to 
be  tmdertaken.  Such  restrictions  stifle 
creativity,  the  evolution  of  new  Ideas,  and 
the  Incentive  to  explore  new  horizons  of 
science  and  technology.  It  Is  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  the  Department  of  Defense 
reevaluate  Its  rigid  and  often  narrow  atti- 
tude toward  advanced  developments. 

The  pace  of  advanced  development  mtist 
also  be  a  reflection  of  both  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  threat  and  the  advances  In 
science  and  technology. 

A  reorientation  to  reflect  this  approach, 
coupled  with  the  necessary  decisions  to  im- 
plement It.  is  required  so  that  we  will  not 
become  Increasingly  vulnerable  In  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's, 

Let  us  make  clear  that  we  are  not  recom- 
mending the  expenditure  of  funds  on  worth- 
less items.  We  do  believe  that  if  we  err. 
It  should  be  on  the  side  of  too  much  rather 
than  too  little.  In  other  words  our  approach 
should  be  to  pursue  aggressively  new  con- 
cepts and  new  systems  so  that  they  will  be 
operational  If  the  requirement  ever  arises. 

SPECIAL    TRAINING    AND     ENLISTMENT    PROGKAM 

(STEP) 

STEP  Is  a  proposal  under  which  medical 
care  and  educational  training  would  be  given 
to  enlistees  who  do  not  presently  meet  Army 
standards.  The  personnel  needs  of  the  Army 
will  not  be  met  by  STEP.  Testimony  be- 
fore tills  subcommittee  clearly  Indicated 
that  the  major  manpower  problems  faced  by 
the  services  Is  to  attract  and  retain  skilled 
personnel.  STEP  Is  ill-conceived,  duplicates 
existing  programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps,  and 
would  create  additional  problems  without 
remedying  existing  ones. 

Di3cui3ion 

The  cost  of  the  STEP  program  as  con- 
tained In  the  fiscal  year  1966  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  Is  S24.2  mUIIon.  which  would 
provide  for  training  15.000  personnel.  Under 
the  proposed  STEP  program,  the  Army  would 
take  marginal  enlistees,  those  It  would  not 
otherwise  accept,  and  try  to  qtialUy  them 
through  a  basic  training  program  stretched 
out  from  8  to  14  weeks,  or  longer,  depending 
on  the  progress  of  the  Individuals. 

The  subcommittee  received  considerable 
testimony  about  the  STEP  program,  and  we 
simply  cannot  agree  that  a  rieed  for  it  has 
been  established.  This  matter  first  came  up 
as  a  reprograming  action  In  February  of  this 
year  with  a  scheduled  starting  date  of  April 
1.  1965.  The  Army  sought  to  shift  $7,4  mil- 
lion from  fiscal  year  1965  funds  into  the 
STEP  program.     The  request  was  denied. 

The  Army  clearly  does  not  require  this 
program  to  obtain  adequate  manpower.     In 


'  Admiral  Martell.  pt.  3.  p.  756. 
'  Dr.  Morse,  pt.  5.  p.  459. 


*'  General  Ferguson,  pt.  5.  p.  148. 
"Report   on    "Government  Operations  in 
Space."  p.  17. 


■'  Speech  of  General  McConneil.  National 
Press  Club,  May  5.  1965.  General  McConnell, 
Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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terma  of  overall  members  it  receives  sul- 
hclent  men  through  enlistments  and  the 
ciraTt.  The  major  manpower  problems  the 
Army  has.  as  were  dlecuased  at  length  dur- 
ing the  hearlngi'.  revolve  around  Its  need  to 
acquire  and  retain  skilled  personnel.  The 
problem  of  how  to  retain  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced career  personnel  Is  growing  more 
and  more  acute.  Obviously,  the  STEP  pro- 
gram, which  vtould  bo  geured  to  taking 
margin-il  enlistees  into  tbo  Aimy,  would  do 
ne.\t  to'nutUlng  toward  solving  the  problems 
In  this  area. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  a  demonstrated 
need  for  STEP,  the  proposal,  we  feel,  has 
been  Justly  crltlclaied  on  many  counts. 
STEP  would  be  duplication  of  work  more 
properly  being  done  In  other  areas,  on  other 
levels  of  government  and  privately.  It 
would,  for  example,  parallel  the  efforts  of  the 
Job  Corps,  one  of  whose  alms  !.■;  training 
youths  for  placement  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Specifically.  In  the  Job  Corps.  Conservation 
Center  Administrative  Manual,  It  Is  stated 
that  "Youth  selected  for  the  Job  Corps 
would  Include  those  wlio  •  "  »  have  been 
unable  to  pass  the  educational  part  of  the 
Selective  Service  examination  *  *  •."»  The 
manual  further  states  that  as  part  of  its  re- 
sponsibility, the  Corps  will  help  place  those 
youths  who  have  completed  their  training. 
and  that  one  of  the  principal  ar^as  men- 
tloned  for  placement  Is  the  Armed  Forces. 

STEP  would  aggravate  the  already  ad- 
mitted shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and 
coun.selors.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  just 
what  type  of  curriculum  would  be  offered  the 
Stepees,  but  It  is  clear  that  a  major  subject 
would  be  "Social  Studies."  which  leaves  the 
door  open  as  to  specific  subject  matter  and 
the  point  of  view  stressed. 

Furthermore,  It  could  produce  serious  dis- 
ciplinary problems.  The  Army  has  made  en- 
cournging  progress  over  recent  years  toward 
sMivsng  dl.'iclpllnary  problems.  '  In  light  of 
the  testimony  that  these  stem  primarily 
from  those  In  the  lowest  10  or  20  percent 
of  the  enlistment  or  draft  standards,  we  feel 
It  would  be  completely  unrealLstlc  to  hold 
that  the  STEP  progrnni  will  not  bring 
about  a  sizable  Increase  In  Army  discipli- 
nary problems  Also,  even  If  the  men 
In  STEP  prove  to  be  Incapable  of  retention 
In  the  Army,  they  would  still  be  veterans 
and  eligible  for  peacetime  veterans  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  their  having  been  In  the 
"Army". 

Could  It  be  supposed  that  the  Army  would 
readily  admit  failure  in  Its  training  If  a  large 
amount  of  the  STEP  enlistees  do  not  measure 
up  after  the  training  period?  We  think  not. 
and  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  keep  as 
many  in  the  Army  as  possible — to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Army. 

If  there  Is  no  clear-cut  demonstrable  need 
for  the  STEP  program  to  enable  the  Armv 
to  obtain  personnel,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  many  actual  and  potential  problem 
areas,  why  should  the  Army  Insist  on  spend- 
ing »24.5  million  for  STEP  during  fiscal  year 
1966?  (The  original  budget  request  for  STEP 
tor  fiscal  year  1966  was  »31  2  million.  The 
reduction  Is  due  to  the  additional  delay  in 
schedule  In  Btartlrcr  this  program) 

Despite  the  many  skepticisms  that  were 
raised  about  STEP  In  the  hearings,  essen- 
tially the  response  was  a  dogged  persistence 
that  the  Army  should  go  ahead  and  that  good 
could  come  of  it.  But  to  our  mind  the  Army 
failed  to  produce  concrete  evidence  as  to  why 
such  an  undertaking  Is  properly  a  part  of 
the  Army's  mission 

Recommendatiofis 

We  believe  it  is  conmiendable  for  the  Army 

to   show    persistence,   but    that    persistence 

should  be  directed  toward  doing  the  job  It 

was  established  to  do.  which  is  to  help  pro- 

■■'  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  for 

1966.  pt.  3.  p.  374. 


vide  for  our  natlotial  defense.  The  Army 
was  not  meant  to  nor  should  It  be  called 
upon  to  conduct  programs  such  as  this. 

We  believe  that  the  funds  included  in  this 
budget  for  the  STEP  proposal  should  not 
be  deleted,  but  that  a  limiutlon  should  be 
provided  in  the  legislation  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
Special  Training  and  Enlistment  program. 
The  funds  which  had  been  requested  for  the 
STEP  program,  and  which  we  recommend  to 
be  retained  In  the  budget,  should  be  used 
for  emergency  problems,  such  as  the  neces- 
sary Increases  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  made 
necessary  by  the  administration's  decision 
to  Increase  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  which  have 
not  been  adequately  provided  for  In  the 
budget. 

'  •  •  •  • 

We.  the  undersigned,  strongly  believe  that 
the  overriding  requirement  of  our  Defeuse 
Establishment  is  to  maintain  peace  and  pre- 
serve freedom.  It  Is  oiu-  belief  that  this 
requirement  can  best  be  served  by  main- 
taining a  superior  defense  posture. 

Pev^'  would  disagree  that  a  country's  for- 
eign policy  determines  hi  large  measure  its 
defense  posture.  Paraphrasing  this  princi- 
ple. Secretary  McNamara  Indicated  to  this 
committee  that  the  military  forc«  structure 
should  be  developed  to  support  our  foreign 
policy 

In  this,  we  concur.  Disagreement,  who-e 
It  exists,  arises  from  the  fundamental  poli- 
cies upon  which  this  administration  bases 
Its  defense  posture. 

Despite  conflicting  voices  to  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  the  threat  from  communism 
bos  not  diminished,  that  a  genuine  mellow- 
In?  has  not  taken  place  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  many  of  the  satellite  countries,  and 
that  tensions  between  the  Communist  bloc 
and  the  free  world  have  not  been  eased. 

The  basic  administration  defense  policy 
reflects  more  of  a  policy  of  seeking  to  achieve 
a  balanced  deterrent,  rather  than  Insuring  a 
decisive  superiority. 

We  have  grave  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  policy.  Thi^re  are  differing 
opinion-  on  this  subject.  However,  they  re- 
volve primarily  .around  differing  evaltiatlons 
of  the  capabilities  and  intentions  of  poten- 
tial enemies,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union 
Secretary  McNamara's  policy  produces  a 
minimum  force  structure  and  a  less  vigor- 
ously pursued  research  and  development  ef- 
fort in  the  area  of  advanced  weapons 
developments.  Under  this  approach,  there 
Is  a  greater  risk  that  we  will  face  future 
challenges  without  adequate  means  to  deter 
aggression  or  prevail  In  any  conflict  that 
might  develop. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  and  the 
testimony  generated  during  the  hearings,  we 
have  serious  doubts  about  the  premise  that 
changes  In  policy,  capability  or  defense  ef- 
fort* have  taken  place  in  the  Communist 
bloc  would  warrant  reductions  or  a  general 
leveling  of  our  defense  effort.  We  believe  a 
defense  posture  of  superiority  has  been  the 
No.  1  deterrent  to  Communist  expansion. 

Available  evidence  strongly  Indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  bloc 
as  a  whole  are  not  reducing  their  efi'orts. 

We  must  cease,  therefore,  viewing  condi- 
tions in  the  world  as  we  would  like  them  to 
be.  and  view  them  as  they  are. 

We  must  view  the  world  realistically,  rec- 
ognlxlng  that  an  aggressor  does  exist,  who 
seeks  to  dominate  the  world,  and  is  building 
up  a  capability  to  do  so.  This  recognition 
demands  an  approach  which  dictates  superi- 
ority— military,  economic,  technological  and 
pollt'cal 

To  do  less,  based  upon  the  progress  of 
events  m  the  world,  would  be  to  Invite  disas- 
ter rather  than  assure  peace. 

Our  primary  concern  at  this  time  Involves 
the  late  I960'3  and  early  1970's.  It  Is  during 
that  time  period  and  beyond  that  the  effects 
of  todays  decisions  will  be  felt. 


It  is  up  to  our  leaders  today — in  foreign 
and  defense  policy— to  make  realistic  ae- 
ses.smeats  of  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

It  la  up  to  Congress  to  sec  that  they  do. 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommitiee,  strongly 
.■iubscrlbe  to  the  additional  views  expressed 
herein. 

GLENAita  P.  Lipscomb. 
Mn-viN  R.  Laird. 

WIJ.I.HM     E.     KbHSHALl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  in 
submitting  its  budget  made  an  all-out 
effort  to  make  it  appear  that  tlie  total 
level  of  expenditures  would  be  below  $100 
billion.  This  was  done  so  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  room  in  that  budget 
to  fund  several  billion  dollars  of  new 
Great  Society  domestic  spending  pro- 
po.sals  and  yet  perform  the  magic  of 
keeping  that  total  expenditure  below 
$100  billion 

How  was  this  maeic  perfoi'raed?  How 
were  these  headlines  possible  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  the  other  stating 
that  some  gi'eat  feat  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  administration  in  order 
to  keep  its  expenditure  budget  level  be- 
low SlOO  billion  and  its  appropriation 
budget  at  S106  billion? 

It  was  done,  my  coUeaaues,  by  simply 
not  fully  funding  the  war  effort  in  south- 
east Asia  and  not  replacing  ammuni- 
tion, aircraft,  stocks,  and  so  forth  al- 
ready used  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
department  not  only  has  drawn  down 
regular  supplies  but  has  raided  regrular. 
reserve  and  National  Guard  units  when 
the  budget  me.«issge  to  this  Congiess 
came  for  equipment  and  supplies.  Haid- 
ly  had  the  ink  gotten  dry  on  the  bud«et 
message  in  January  to  this  Congress 
when  the  first  request  for  $700  million 
came  up  in  the  form  of  a  supplementpl 
request  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  acted  on 
that  request  of  $700  million  rapidly  and 
properly.  However,  within  a  period  of  2 
months  another  request  for  $1.7  billion 
was  before  this  Congress  for  expenditures 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  there 
will  be  further  requests  made  to  fund  the 
expenditures  that  are  necessary  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  in  the  amount  of  over  $5  bil- 
lion, although  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Committee  is  even  putting  out  estimates 
in  the  amount  of  some  $10  billion. 

In  addition  to  this  $5.5  billion  which 
will  be  before  the  Congress  early  in  Jan- 
uary, Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  further 
spending  requests  to  finance  the  Military 
Pay  Act  which  was  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress. So  I  say  the  effort  was  mad&— an 
effort  was  made — by  the  administration 
or  the  r  .-eau  of  the  Budget  to  mislead 
the  Ameiican  people  In  this  budget  sub- 
mission by  making  room  In  the  budget 
for  all  of  these  new  spending  proposals 
and  by  underestimating  the  amount  that 
would  be  needed  to  finance  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  lor  fiscal  year  1966, 
knowing  full  well  that  we  here,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  would  approve  any 
funding  request  involving  the  national 
security  of  our  coimtry,  and  by  sending 
up  these  requests  to  finance  this  war  ef- 
fort on  a  piecemeal  basis,  on  an  install- 
ment plan.  Only  in  this  way  could  the 
budget  seeminaly  be  submitted  at  a  figure 
of  under  SlOO  billion  as  far  as  expendi- 
tures were  concerned  in  fiscal  year  1965 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
diess  myself  to  several  of  the  items  not 
covered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  MahonI  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Lipscomb]  and  their  dis- 
cussions of  this  conference  report  which 
is  pending  before  us  today,  the  largest 
conference  report  and  the  most  impor- 
tant conference  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  total  dollars  and  cents  that  will 
be  coming  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  this  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  now  to  address  myself,  for  a  moment, 
to  a  specific  section  of  the  bill,  section  638 
dealing  with  indirect  costs  of  research 
grants.  The  Senate  deleted  this  partic- 
ular section  and  inserted  language  that 
has  appeared  in  the  bill  in  past  years 
providing  for  an  allowance  of  20  percent 
for  administrative  costs  in  research  work. 

Tlie  Senate  conferees  receded  in  con- 
ference so  under  this  conference  report 
we  arc  considering  section  638  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

A  similar  pro\ision  was  carried  in  the 
fiscal  year  1966  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  also  for  inde- 
pendent offices. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  FocARTYl  and  I  were  coauthors  of 
these  provisions.  We  pointed  out  when 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
considered  on  the  floor  on  August  16. 
1965.  and  here  I  quote: 

There  h.is  been  a  great  deal  of  apprehen- 
Elon  on  the  part  of  some  people  and  a  certain 
amount  of  misundersunding.  The  most  .w- 
nous  misunderstanding  '.a  that  some  have 
gained  the  Idea  that  this  provision  was  meant 
to  require  the  grant  recipients  to  bear  a 
grejter  portion  of  the  coat  than  under  the 
requLt-ement  of  former  years  that  no  recipient 
receive  more  than  20  percent  of  the  direct 
cost  of  a  research  project  as  the  allowance  for 
indirect  costs. 

Since  a  few  grantees  are  how  receiving 
grants  equal  to  a  full  100  percent  of  aU 
eiKts,  It  Is  obvious  that,  even  if  the  grantee 
Is  required  to  contribute  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent, he  Is  contributing  more  than  before. 
However,  these  Instances  are  the  exception 
and  Involve  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of 
all  grantees.  In  making  the  change  from 
ihe  flat  limitation  on  payments  for  Indirect 
costa.  the  committee  had  In  mind  not  onlv 
providing  a  more  equitable  method  of  cost 
sharing,  but  also  liberalizing  the  cost  sharing 
lor  the  vast  majority  of  grantees.  The  Na- 
tiO.ial  Institutes  of  Health  is  Involved  In  this 
mitter  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any 
other  unit  In  the  Department.  While  there 
are  considerable  Indirect  benefits  to  the  large 
majority  of  the  NIH  grantees,  the  primary 
and  direct  benefits  are  to  the  Nation  as  a 
'hole  I  have  dlscu.ivsed  this  matter  with 
the  coauthor  of  the  language  In  section  203. 
the  .gentleman  from  Wisconsm  (Mr.  LahuI. 
and  we  agree  that  for  grants  of  this  type  cost 
sharing  by  the  grantee  should  not  be  more 
th^n  5  percent. 

Mr.  FoG^HTY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from  Wls- 
wnsm  (Mr.  Laird |, 

llr  Laieo.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding  to  me. 


The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
plained section  203  of  the  general  provisions 
In  title  II  concerning  cost  sharing  on  re- 
search grants  correctly.  As  coauthor  of  this 
section  I  concur  completely  with  the  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  contem- 
plates, I  believe,  not  only  that  cost  shar- 
ing by  the  grantee,  in  no  event,  be  more 
than  5  percent  but  that  on  the  average 
the  cost  sharing  under  all  such  grants 
should  be  but  1  or  Hi  percent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  a  report  entitled 
"Indirect  Costs  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  Colleges  and  Universities.  Fiscal 
Year  1960."  pointed  out  that  "in  fiscal 
year  1962.  the  total  indirect  costs  of 
federally  sponsored  research  and  de- 
velopment in  colleges  and  universities 
will  amount  to  an  estimated  S175  mil- 
lion." Of  this  $175  million,  approxi- 
mately $83  minion  represents  the  indi- 
rect costs  of  federally  sponsored  research 
grants  and  the  balance  covers  indirect 
costs  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  contracts. 

The  report  continued: 

Under  current  Federal  practice.  M7  million 
of  the  »83  mUIion  la  Indirect  costs  of  re- 
search grants  will  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  an  additional  (36  million  repre- 
sents the  necessary  contributions  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  themselves. 

The  study  went  on  to  show  that  the 
national  weighted  average  of  indirect 
cost  rates  was  28  percent  of  direct  costs 
for  large  colleges  and  universities — 
those  receiving  over  $250,000  in  grant 
funds — and  32  percent  for  small  colleges 
and  universities — those  receiving  less 
than  $250,000  in  grant  funds. 

Although  this  study  was  conducted  3 
years  ago.  many  of  the  witnesses  indi- 
cated that  the  percentages  remain  about 
the  same  today.  Mr.  Vincent  Shea, 
comptroller  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  stated  that  in  fiscal  year 
1963: 

Colleges  and  universities  suffered  losses 
estimated  at  »40  million  "  •  •  through 
their  inability  to  collect  the  full  amount  of 
Indirect  costs  on  grants. 

In  a  report  entitled  "Indirect  Costs 
Under  Federal  Research  Grants'  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research,  and 
Development  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  recommended 
that  Congress  omit  percentage  limita- 
tions pertaining  to  the  reimbureement  of 
indirect  costs  under  Federal  research 
grants  in  future  appropriations  acts. 

The  report  went  on  to  recommend  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prepare,  for 
preliminary  analysis  and  review  by  inter- 
ested parties,  criteria  for  cost  sharing 
based  on  the  mutual  interests  of  insti- 
tutional grantees  and  Federal  grantor 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  can  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  a  majority  of  edu- 
cational associations  and  educators  rep- 
resenting institutions  engaged  in  Gov- 
ernment sponsored  research  feel  that  an 
appropriate  level  of  cost  sharing  by  uni- 
versities and  colleges  receiving  grants 
woiUd  be  au  average  of  1  or  I'i  per- 
cent. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me^ 

Mr.  L-MRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
HEW  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  do 
not  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  ihe 
t;entlcman  frcra  Wisconsin  !Mr.  Laird  1 
has  said  except  to  agree  with  him  that 
this  language  regarding  cost  sharing  is 
definitely  an  improvement  and  coiTecis 
some  of  the  inequities  that  resulted  from 
the  language  fonncrly  carried  wliich 
limited,  by  mathematical  formula,  the 
amount  which  could  be  reimbursed  for 
indirect  casts  incurred  by  re.'^earch  grant 
recipients.  As  he  pointed  out.  this  mat- 
ter IS  expl.<»tned  in  some  detail  in  con- 
nection with  proceedings  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  move  on 
for  a  moment  to  a  more  general  dis- 
cu.sslon  of  the  conference  report  that  is 
before  this  House.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  incorporated  in  the  final 
version  of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1966  most  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  additional 
news  which  accompanied  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  report  last 
June  17,  1965 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  say  "I  told 
you  so."  The  situation  is  much  more 
serious  than  that.  It  is.  instead,  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  too  little  consideration 
was  riven  to  actual  defense  needs  dur- 
ing this  first  .session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  too  much  consideration  was 
given  to  other  factors  such  as  the 
domestic  programs  of  the  Great  Society, 
the  mirage  of  an  economy  budget,  and 
the  creation  of  a  false  euphoria  as  far  as 
the  adequacy  of  our  defense  budget 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  was  concerned. 

For  the  first  time  in  memory  addi- 
tional views  were  submitted  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  IMr.  Lipscomb],  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MinshallI. 
and  myself. 

Consider  these  facts : 

Additional  views:  Deplored  inade- 
quate funding  for  Vietnam  war.  Cited 
testimony  of  responsible  officials  other 
than  Secretary  of  Defense  supporting 
charge  of  inadequacy.  Called  for  revi- 
sion of  fiscal  1966  defense  budget  reflect- 
ing adequate  funding.  Predicted  need 
for  supplemental  request  within  short 
period 

Subsequent  developments:  The  ad- 
ministration requested  that  $1,7  billion 
i.i  additional  funds  be  added  to  the 
Senat*  version  of  the  Defen.'^e  appro- 
priation bill  as  a  "partial  fiindlnc"  for 
the  increased  needs  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  clear  that  an  additional' 
supplemental  request  will  be  forthcom- 
ing next  January  or  Februarj'  and  that 
that  request  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $4  or  $5  billion. 

Additional  views:  Devoted  substantial 
portion  of  additional  views  to  folly  of 
establishing  the  so-called  STEP  pro- 
gram— special  training  and  enlistment 
PTOgram— on  the  basis  that  STEP  would 
not  meet  the  persormel  needs  of  the  Army 


del"  the  leadership  of  tht-  jf.'ntloman  from 
California  'Mr.  r_ipscnMr>l.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  fit  this  point  In  the  Rfcord 
these  additional  views; 

AnoiTTONAi.  Views 

We  the  imdersltrncd  strongly  support  a 
Miperior  defense  posture  In  ordor  to  main- 
tain per.ce  ond  insure  the  safety  and  integrity 
or  cur  Nailon  now  and  in  the  future. 

We  support  the  Depnrtment  of  Detense 
iippropriaiiuii  uiii  lur  ii&ciu  >tMr  ijoo.  uuc 
feel  compelled  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congre?s  certain  aspects  of  the  bill  and 
certain  ptiUcles  relating  to  the  defenFe  effort 
which  In  our  Judgment  give  cause  for  con- 
cern- 

The  major  areas  of  concern  Involve  Viet- 
nam, advanced  weapons  developments  and 
overall  policy.  There  are  other  areas  of  con- 
cern, one  of  which,  the  special  training  and 
enlistment  program  (STEP),  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  these  additional  views. 

VIETNAM 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  and  the  overall 
problem  caused  by  Commimlst  aggression  In 
scut  heast  Asia  Is  of  extreme  concern  to 
everyone.  It  is  our  Judgment,  based  on  the 
testimony  before  this  committee,  that  the 
fiscal  year  1966  budget  request  reflects  In- 
adequate funding  for  the  Vietnamese  effort. 
Policy  decisions  affecting  our  position  and 
commitments  in  Vietnam  were  made  by  the 
President.     This  commitment   Included   the 


■  hp  imnlrnn^nt  -.tmn  ot 
.ti  y  uii.er  couiii.^L-iicy  plan.  ;tction  would  be 
tnKen  to  speed  up  the  fiow  of  deliveries  and 
u:cre.ise  procurement  of  selected  Items. 
I'aese  actions  would  require  additional 
lunds.  The  amount  would  depend  on  the 
e.xtent  of  combat  encountered  and  envls- 
i'.ged  " ' 

Respon  ;p  by  Mnj  Gen  Crow,  Director  of 
Buciget.  Comptroller  of  Air  Force.  March  15. 
liJG5: 

"No,  sir.  It  doo  not."  ' 

oocnr.;i*^p  bv  Genernl  Chesarek.  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (Pro- 
grams k  March  22.  1365: 

"I  would  say,  ?lr.  if  the  war  escalates  In 
Vietnam,  we  are  comg  to  have  to  have  more 
money.  Depending  on  the  degree  of  e.">cala- 
tion."  '* 

Response  by  General  Green.  Commandant 
of  the  Marlne'Corps.  March  U.  1965: 

"No,  sir:  there  has  not."  ' 

Question  by  Mr.  Slkes.  Morch  25.  1965: 

■WUhm  recent  weeks  the  Marines  have 
been  brought  more  promineniiy  into  the 
trouble  we  are  experiencing  in  southeast 
Asia.  Does  this  budget  reflect  un  antici- 
pated higher  level  of  rcqiarements.  weapons. 


'  Department    of    Defense    Appropriations 
for  1966.  pt,  3.  p    694. 

-  Ibid.,  pt.  3,  p,  554. 
'Ibld..pt.4.  p.  156. 
'  Ibid  .  pt,  3.  p.  849. 

-  Ibid.,  pt.4.  p.  156. 
'  Ibid,,  pt.  3.  p.  696. 


■  Ibid  .  pt.4.  pp.  341-342. 
*  Ibid  .pt  4.  p  342 
Mbid  ,  pt  4.  p.  388. 
'"Ibid.,  pt.4.  p.  388. 
'  Ibid-,  pt.4,  p.  3B8. 
■-  Ibid  ,  pt.4.  p  388. 


ivj  V.o:r..-m  '.\cre  ..'.:iu.ai>  .i  Carry  :or:^'nra  c: 
the  gmdehnes  that  were  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  1065  budget,  and  they  did  not 
anticipate  increa.sed  :tctlvity.  per  se,  in  Viet- 
nam." " 

It  should  be  noted  In  the  latter  comment 
by  General  Crow  that  the  "guidelines"  hf 
refers  to  were  formulated  in  calendar  year 
1D63-  This  means.  In  effect,  that  we  are 
financing  today's  war  in  Vietnam  with 
"guidelines"  that  are  at  least  18  months  old. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fiscal 
year  1965  "guidelines"  were  formulated  u^  a 
lunu  Ui  .ip(j.(rtjiio  ut^ietiiu  .luu  ..ieiiuMiiig.  >>• 
a  time  when  a  test  ban  treaty  was  negoti.itcd 
and  at  a  time  when  Secretary  McNamara  waa 
predicting  we  could  pull  our  "advisers"  out 
of  Vietnam  wUhln  a  year  or  so.  Budc^t 
"guidelines"  based  on  those  premises  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  demands  of  a  war 
situation. 

Aside  from  inadequate  funding,  we  wnuld 
like  to  express  our  deepest  concern  that  our 
planning  did  not  mnre  fully  anticipate  these 
developments.  Inadequate  planning  net 
only  affects  the  budget  but.  more  impor- 
tantly, the  actual  operations  of  the  conflict 
Itself  Events  In  the  past  few  weeks,  w* 
believe,    bear  out   this   concern.     We   would 


^iff.  year  iT*'  /i. 
I  ■*■  n     ■> '  r;,     ':■  i"     :-■<.    The    operational 
level."" 

W^  therefore  have  a  situation  where,  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  critical  areas, 
the  research  and  development  budget  is 
both  "tight"  and  emphasizes  primarily  op- 
erational Improvements.  Although  we  do 
need  improvements  on  existing  operational 
systems,  an  evaluation  of  the  threat  clearly 
sho'As  our  needs  become  even  more  crucial 
In  the  lite  1960's  nnd  early  1970's.  for  which 
fte  :i!o<l  Kfw.-  .^"ucf^pts  and  new  sy5t*-ms.     A 

*.,-."  .J.,..  ...:.  J  ....  ..   ,  .-v.i..:.  !:."  nrxi- 

blli'v  to  C'XplLro  pritentlal  cnncepUs  that 
mlj'ht  provide  F-ime  of  the  s-.luttons  being 
s-i-.icht.  We  nre  not  Implying  that  money 
shn'ild  be  vx^.^fnl  on  pr  >]eM.>:  that  .ire  not 
r-red^d  bur  when  faced  with  problnns  In 
an  .irea  that  is  both  rrucl.il  and  rx'rcmely 
C):r.p!?x.  new  Idea.'-  and  new  pn>gr:ims  t»n- 
r,'-  ho  --'r.tlT'rirkrTd  by  eiiher  n  Itrk  of 
fur.fK  or  n  ];»ik  of  encouragement. to  explore 
h'- '   ;ivenne5 

2  MiUtirv  u*;e  of  space  T'^stlmony  nn  Mie 
mi'  '^ry  use  of  apace  rcvertled  a  lack  of  posl- 
t:v  d;rprt''in  Tlie  commttree  was  \n\ti  thrtt 
mi;i!,try  appllratlon.s  of  .sp.ire  were  being 
purs!]pd.  but  at  the  same  time  It  was  said 
th.ti  m.my  of  the  military  requirements  In 
sp. ,.-:*?  had  not  been  established.  As  a  result, 
there  was  considerable  evidence  of  delays  In 
progr::ms.  a  hesu^itlon  to  suart  others,  and 
an  verall  reluctance  to  pursue  this  new 
fiel'l  vigorously. 


'  Admiral  Marten,  pt.  3.  p.  755. 
'Dr.  Morse,  pt.  5.  p.  459. 


!iefu  iui  ii'rcabunabif  ie^fYortuuuin^.  ft  ..= 
true  that  th-?  results  of  these  delays,  cut- 
backs and  lack  of  agp-e?rlveness  will  not 
become  obvious  until  the  late  sixties  and 
epj-ly  seventies.  Nevertheless,  many  decisions 
must  be  made  soon  so  that  corrective  effort 
can  get  underway. 

A  corollary  matter  that  is  also  of  concern 
to  us  is  the  effort  on  initiative  and  morale 
In  both  the  services  and  industry  which  have 
responsibility  for  conceiving  and  developing 
new  weapons  systems.  Considering  the  chal- 
lenge which  face"  us  mlllt.-irilv.  due  to  the 
*,d'  ;:n-L:'  tn  ;.  ...I'-l-i^v  .uid  •)iv  cn\yAA'M\-  "f 
nur  opponent,  we  should  be  eTirouu»u;mc  not. 
stifling  our  mllUary  nnd  riclentlflc  pfople  to 
crurr.iir>  riPW  Iri'"'  ''f'  i'*  w  wri'iyti*  ^v<- 
temp,  B^"  holding  down  th.e  level  of  fund* 
and  delflvlne  derlfloT^s  to  bo  iihr.-id  on  de- 
velopment itnd  production  protfr-tm*".  the  \tn- 
do!icy  of  Furh  .-irllonK  1^  to  dl-xoxirngc  Inlti- 
riTlv  from  which  nrrv  coriccp*?!  mirhl  be 
rTiUrrd 

In  our  Judgment  tt  bernme  nppnrrnt  dur- 
ing the  cottr.te  of  the  hearings  that  there 
was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
principal  witnesses  to  believe  we  have  es- 
sentially reached  a  plateau  in  new  weapons 
developments  We  find  this  very  dlfBcull 
to  believe  based  upon  both  the  overall  testi- 
mony and  other  statements  from  some  of 
uur  loremost  scientists,  engineers,  and  mlll- 
Uiry  people.     This  was  clearly  expressed  by 


care  alio  Luuc.ttioaui  ir'uiung  auuIU  Ije  ei\- 
to  enlistees  who  do  not  presently  meet  Army 
standards.  The  personnel  needs  of  the  Army 
will  not  be  met  by  STEP.  Te.stlmony  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  clearly  indicated 
tliat  the  major  manpower  problems  faced  by 
tile  services  is  to  attract  and  retain  skilled 
personnel.  STEP  is  ill-conceived,  duplicates 
existing  programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps,  and 
would  create  additional  problems  without 
remedying  existing  ones. 

Discussion 

Th"  ''o«f  of  th»»  QTFP  proirr<«m  as  con- 
r-i'.!:cd  !n  th**  f-c!  year  I'JCe  dcfcnre  ep- 
pr.«pnai...i.  bUl  l.s  $24  2  nul.loii.  which  would 
proMde  for  iraiiiing  15(>O0  pcr^tinni'l  Under 
ihc  pr  -J.'  sed  .SI"EP  progr;m.  the  Army  would 
V.Ike  Mi.tigin.ii  enlihteca.  iht«.i-  ii  would  not 
ulherwisr  accept,  and  try  to  quullf^  them 
ihroug!!  a  bai'lc  imlniuK  program  siretched 
I. lit.  Ironi  8  to  14  week*,  or  longer  depending 
on  the  progress  of  the  lndlvldu«ls 

Tlie  subconuiimee  received  c.'ni.lderable 
tc-#iii;iuity  about  the  STEP  program,  and  we 
^tii^^-  runnr;t  ;n'.rve  that  a  need  lor  it  has 
l>epn  c-l.ibli.shed  This  mutter  lirst  came  up 
us  a  repro;^r;imlnK  urllon  in  February  of  this 
ye:'r  with  a  scheduled  starting  date  of  April 
i.  1965  The  Army  sought  to  shirt  $7  4  mll- 
11. m  frum  hscal  year  1965  funds  Into  the 
STEP  program.     The  request  was  denied. 

Tlie  Army  clearly  does  not  require  this 
program  to  obtain  adequate  manpower.     In 


■'General  Fergtjson.  pt.  5.  p,  148.  -Speech  of  General  McConnell.  National 

•"Report    on    "Government    Operations   In      Press  Club,  May  5.  1965.  General  McConnell. 
Space."  p.  17.  Chief  of  Staff.  U£.  Air  Po#ce. 
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terms  oJ  overall  members,  it  receives  suf- 
flrjent  mcu  through  enlistments  and  the 
Urart-  The  rmjor  manpower  problemi>  The 
Army  has,  as  were  dlscus&efl  nt  leiigch  dur- 
ing the  heartngn,  revolve  aruuhd  lis  need  to 
jcqulre  ft'id  reuiUi  skilled  personnel.  The 
problem  of  how  to  retain  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced career  personnel  is  growlni;  more 
»nd  more  acute.  Obviously,  the  STEP  pro- 
Jrora.  which  would  be  geared  to  taking 
Biarginil  enlistees  into  the  Aimy,  would  do 
nex'w  to  nothlttg  toward  '.>olving  Lite  problems 
In  this  area. 

A.side  from  the  lack  of  a  demonstrated 
need  for  STEP,  the  proposal,  we  feel,  has 
been  Justly  criticized  on  many  counts 
STEP  would  be  duplication  of  work  more 
properly  being  done  In  other  areas,  on  other 
levels  of  government  and  prt\.Ttely.  It 
«ould.  for  cvample.  parallel  the  efforts  of  the 
Job  Corps,  one  of  whose  aims  Is  training 
jouths  for  placement  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Speciflcallv.  In  the  Job  Corps.  Conservation 
Center  Administrative  Manual,  it  is  stated 
Ch.it  'Youth  selected  for  the  Job  Corps 
%'outd  Include  those  who  •  •  *  h;.V6  been 
Onuble  to  pass  the  educ.itional  p.irt  of  the 
Selective  Service  examination  •  •  •,'••-  The 
manual  further  states  that  as  part  of  its  re- 
apousiblllty.  the  Corps  wilt  he!p  place  those 
youths  who  have  completed  r.heir  training. 
and  that  one  of  the  principal  areas  men- 
tioned for  placement  Is  the  Armed  Porces. 

STEP  wou'd  aggravate  the  already  ad- 
mitted shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and 
counselors.  It  Is  dlRlcuit  to  determine  Just 
what  type  of  curriculum  would  be  offered  the 
S'epces.  but  It  Is  clear  that  a  major  subject 
would  be  "Social  Studies."  which  leaves  the 
door  open  as  to  specific  subject  matter  and 
t)ie  point  of  view  stressed. 

Furthermore,  it  could  produce  Jierlous  dis- 
ciplinary problems.  The  Army  has  made  en- 
couraging progress  over  recent  years  toward 
sMvtnf  di.scipllnnry  problems.  In  light  of 
tile  testimony  that  these  stem  primarily 
from  those  in  the  lowest  10  or  20  percent 
of  the  en!l.«tment  or  draft  standards,  we  feci 
it  would  be  completely  unrealistic  to  hold 
that  the  STEP  progr:;m  will  not  bring 
nbo'jt  a  siziible  Increase  In  Army  disclpli- 
nnry  problems  Also,  even  if  the  men 
in  STEP  prove  to  be  Incapable  of  retention 
16  the  Army,  they  would  still  be  veterans 
31'd  eligible  for  peacetime  veterans  bencflts 
on  the  basis  of  their  haying  been  In  the 
"Army". 

Could  it  he  supposed  that  the  Army  would 
readily  admit  failure  in  Its  training  If  a  large 
amount,  of  the  STEP  enlistees  do  not  measure 
up  after  the  training  period?  We  think  not 
and  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  keep  as 
many  in  the  Army  as  possible — to  the  deirl- 
raent  of  the  Army. 

If  there  Is  no  clear-cut  demonstrable  need 
for  the  STEP  program  to  enable  the  Armv 
to  obtain  personnel,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  many  acttial  and  potential  problem 
areas,  why  should  the  Armv  Insist  on  spend- 
ing »24.S  million  for  STEP  during  fiscal  vear 
1966?  (The  original  budget  request  for  STEP 
tor  fiscal  year  1966  was  $31.2  million.  The 
reduction  Is  due  to  the  additional  delay  In 
schedule  In  starting  this  program.) 

Despite  the  many  skepticisms  that  were 
raised  about  STEP  In  the  hearings,  essen- 
tially the  response  was  a  dogged  perslstenee 
that  the  Army  should  go  ahead  and  that  good 
could  come  of  it.  But  to  our  mind  the  Army 
(ailed  to  produce  concrete  evidence  ns  to  why 
such  an  undertaking  is  properly  a  part  erf 
the  Army's  mission. 

Recommendations 

We  believe  it  Is  commendable  for  the  Army 

to    show    persistence,    but    that    persistence 

should  be  directed  toward  doing  the  Job  it 

was  established  to  do.  which  I&  to  help  pro- 
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vide  for  our  national  defense  The  Army 
was  not  meant  to  nor  should  It  be  called 
upon  to  conduct  programs  such  as  this. 

We  believe  that  the  funds  included  in  this 
budget  for  the  STEP  proposal  should  not 
be  deleted,  but  that  a  hmltutlon  should  be 
provided  in  the  legislation  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
Special  Training  and  Enlistment  program. 
The  funds  whicli  had  been  requested  tor  the 
STEP  program,  and  which  we  recommend  to 
be  retained  In  the  budget,  should  be  used 
for  emergency  problems,  such  as  the  neces- 
sary Increases  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  made 
necess;iry  by  the  administration's  decision 
to  increase  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  which  have 
not  been  adequately  provided  for  In  the 
budget. 

•  •  •  •  « 

We.  the  undersigned,  strongly  believe  that 
the  overriding  requirement  of  our  Defense 
Establishment  is  to  maintain  pe.ice  and  pre- 
serve freedom.  It  la  our  beilet  that  this 
requirement  can  best  be  served  by  main- 
taining a  superior  defence  posture. 

Fevr  would  disagree  that  a  country's  for- 
eign policy  determines  in  larite  measure  its 
defense  posture.  Paraphrasing  this  princi- 
ple. Secretary  McN.imara  Indicated  '.o  this 
committee  that  the  military  force  structure 
should  be  developed  to  support  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  this,  we  concur.  DLsa^reement,  where 
it  exists,  arises  from  the  fund.imental  poli- 
cies upon  which  this  administration  bases 
its  defease  posture. 

Despite  conflicting  voices  to  the  contrary. 
we  believe  that  the  t,'ireit  from  communism 
l\:is  not  diminished,  that  a  genuine  mellow- 
ing has  not  taken  place  in  the  Soviet  Dnlon 
and  In  many  of  the  fejiteUlte  countries,  and 
fh'it  tensions  between  the  Communist  bloc 
and  the  free  world  have  not  been  eased. 

The  ba.sic  administration  defense  policy 
reflects  more  of  a  policy  of  seeking  to  achieve 
a  balanced  deterrent,  rather  than  Insuring  a 
decisive  superiority. 

We  have  grave  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  policy.  There  are  differing 
op,ni"n-  on  this  subject.  However,  they  re- 
volve primarily  around  differing  evaluationf 
of  the  capabilities  and  intentions  of  poten- 
tial enemlci.  particularly  the  Soviet  Union. 
Secretary  McNamnra's  policy  produces  a 
minimum  force  structure  and  a  less  vigor- 
ously pursued  research  and  development  ef- 
fort in  the  area  of  advanced  weapons 
developments.  Under  this  approach,  there 
Is  a  greater  risk  that  we  will  face  future 
challenges  without  adequate  means  to  deter 
.aggression  or  prevail  in  any  conflict  that 
might  develop. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  and  the 
testimony  generated  during  the  hearings,  we 
have  serious  doubts  about  the  premise  that 
changes  in  policy,  capability  or  defense  ef- 
forts have  taken  place  in  the  Communist 
bloc  would  warrant  reductions  or  a  general 
leveling  of  our  defense  effort  We  believe  a 
defense  posture  of  superiority  has  been  the 
No.  1  deterrent  to  Communist  expansion 

Available  evidence  strongly  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  bloc 
as  a  whole  are  not  reducing  their  efforts. 

We  must  cease,  therefore,  viewing  condi- 
tions in  the  world  as  we  would  like  them  to 
be.  and  view  them  as  they  are. 

We  must  view  the  world  realistically,  rec- 
ognizing that  an  aggressor  does  exist,  who 
seelts  to  dominate  the  world,  and  Is  building 
up  a  cnpabllity  to  do  so.  This  recognition 
demands  an  approach  which  dictates  siiperi- 
orlty---mlUtary,  economic,  technological  and 
polit'cnl. 

To  do  less,  based  upon  the  progress  of 
events  In  the  world,  would  be  to  Invite  disas- 
ter rather  than  assure  peace. 

Our  primary  concern  at  this  time  involves 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  It  is  during 
that  time  period  and  beyond  that  the  effects 
of  today's  decisions  will  be  felt. 


It  IS  tip  to  our  lenders  today — in  foreign 
and  defense  policy — lo  malic  realisiic  as- 
-'ipr,.';meiita  of  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  up  to  CungrciS  lo  sec  that  they  do. 

We,  tlie  undersigned  members  of  the  De- 
t  Mise  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  strongly 
subscribe  to  the  nddltlonal  views  expressed 
herein. 

Glenard  P  Lipscomb. 

MELVIN-  R    t.MP.D 

William    E.    Minshai.l 

Ml'.  Speaker,  the  adminLstiation  iii 
submittine  its  budget  made  an  all-out 
effoit  to  make  it  appear  that  the  total 
level  of  expeiidlturp.s  would  bo  below  -SIOO 
billion.  Thi.s  wa.s  done  .-o  that  there 
would  seem  tu  be  r.iom  in  tliat  budget 
to  fund  several  billion  dollars  of  new 
Great  Society  domestic  spending  pro- 
po.sais  and  yet  perform  the  magic  of 
keeping  that  total  expenditure  below 
SIOO  billion 

How  was  thb  magic  performed?  How 
were  these  headlines  po-s-sible  from  one 
end  of  tills  countiy  to  the  other  stating 
that  .some  great  feat  had  been  accom- 
iMLshed  by  tlie  administration  In  order 
to  keep  it.s  expciiditui'e  budget  level  be- 
low SIOO  billio.i  and  its  appropi'lation 
budget  at  $106  billion? 

It  was  done,  my  coUeaipjcs.  by  simply 
not  fully  funding  the  war  effort  in  south- 
east Asia  and  not  replacing  ammuni- 
tion, aircraft,  stocks,  and  so  foith  al- 
ready used  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  The 
department  not  only  has  drawn  down 
regular  supplies  but  has  raided  regular, 
reserve  and  National  Guai'd  units  when 
the  budset  me.ssage  to  this  Congicss 
came  for  equipment  and  supplies.  Hard- 
ly had  the  ink  gotten  di-y  on  the  budget 
message  in  January  to  this  Congress 
when  the  first  request  for  $700  million 
came  up  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental 
request  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Confrress  acted  on 
that  request  of  $700  million  rapidly  and 
properly.  However,  within  a  period  of  2 
months  another  request  for  SI. 7  billion 
was  before  this  Congress  for  expenditures 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  there 
will  be  further  requests  made  to  fund  the 
expenditures  that  are  necessary  in  fiscal 
year  19fi6,  in  the  amount  of  over  $5  bil- 
lion, although  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Committee  is  even  putting  out  estimates 
In  the  amount  of  some  $10  billion. 

In  addition  to  this  $5.5  billion  which 
will  be  before  the  Congress  early  in  Jan- 
uary. Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  further 
spending  requests  to  finance  the  Military 
Pay  Act  which  was  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress. So  I  say  the  effort  was  made — an 
effort  was  made — by  the  administration 
or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  mislead 
the  American  people  in  this  budget  sub- 
mission by  making  room  in  the  bud?et 
for  all  of  these  new  spending  proposals 
and  by  underestimating  the  amount  that 
would  be  needed  to  finance  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
knowing  full  well  that  we  here,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  would  approve  any 
funding  request  involving  the  national 
security  of  our  country,  and  by  sending 
up  these  requests  to  finance  this  w.ar  ef- 
fort on  a  piecemeal  basis,  on  an  install- 
ment plan.  Only  in  this  way  could  the 
budget  seemingly  be  submitted  at  a  figure 
of  under  $100  billion  as  far  as  expendi- 
tures were  concerned  in  fiscal  year  1965. 


So,  Mr.  Sptiiker.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  several  of  the  items  not 
covered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonJ  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Lipscomb  1  and  their  dis- 
cussions of  this  conference  report  wliich 
is  pending  betore  us  today,  the  largest 
conference  report  and  the  most  impor- 
tant conference  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  total  dollars  and  cents  that  will 
be  coming  before  the  Houoe  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  this  first  .session  of  the  89th 
Coir-'ress. 

The  SPEAKER.  T!ie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Spraker.  1  yield  the 
gentieman  3  additional  minutes, 

Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  now  to  address  myself,  for  a  moment, 
to  a  specific  section  of  the  bill,  section  638 
dealing  with  indirect  costs  of  research 
grants.  The  Senate  deleted  this  partic- 
ular section  and  inserted  language  that 
has  appeared  in  the  bill  in  past  years 
providing  for  an  allowance  of  20  percent 
for  administrative  costs  in  research  work. 

Tlie  Senate  conferees  receded  in  con- 
ference so  under  this  conference  report 
we  arc  considering  section  638  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

A  similar  provision  was  cairied  in  the 
fiscal  year  1966  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  also  for  inde- 
pendent offices. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  FocAHTYl  and  I  were  coauthors  of 
these  provisions.  We  pointed  out  when 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
considered  on  the  floor  on  August  16, 
1965,  and  here  I  quote: 

There  has  been  a  great  de.Tl  of  .^pprehen- 
5:ou  on  the  part  of  some  people  r^nd  a  certain 
aroouat  of  mlsundersuindtng.  The  most  se- 
rious misunderstanding  is  that  some  have 
gained  the  idea  that  tlUs  provision  was  meant 
to  require  the  grant  recipients  to  bear  a 
greater  portion  of  the  cost  thon  under  the 
requirement  of  former  years  that  no  recipient 
receive  more  thon  20  percent  of  the  direct 
cost  of  ,1  research  project  as  the  allowance  for 
indirect  costs. 

Since  a  few  grantees  are  now  receiving 
grants  equal  to  a  full  100  percent  of  all 
costs,  it  is  obvious  that,  even  if  the  grantee 
is  required  to  contribute  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent, he  Is  contributing  more  than  betore. 
However,  these  instances  are  the  exception 
aiid  Involve  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of 
all  crantees.  In  making  the  change  from 
the  Hat  limitation  on  payments  for  Indirect 
<x>sts.  the  comnuttee  had  In  mind  not  only 
providing  a  more  equitable  method  of  cost 
sharing,  but  also  liberalizing  the  cost  sharing 
for  the  vast  majority  of  grantees.  The  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  Involved  In  this 
mitter  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any 
other  unit  in  the  Department.  While  there 
ire  considerable  indirect  benefits  to  the  large 
majority  of  the  NIH  grr.nt-ees.  the  primary 
and  direct  benefits  are  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  coauthor  of  the  language  in  section  203, 
the  jentleman  from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Laihd|, 
and  we  agree  that  for  grants  of  this  type  cost 
sharing  by  the  grantee  should  not  be  more 
thill  5  percent. 

Mr  PooARTT.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
mi.norlty  Member,  the  gentleman  ftom  Wls- 
Mnsm  (Mr.  LAniD|. 

llr.  Laieo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding  to  me. 


The  gentleui;in  from  Rhode  L^land  has  ex- 
plamed  section  203  of  the  general  provisions 
in  title  II  concerning  cost  sharing  on  re- 
search grants  correctly.  As  coauthor  of  this 
.•section  I  concu!  completely  with  the  state- 
ment he  b^is  made. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  language  contem- 
plates. I  believe,  not  only  that  cost  shar- 
ing by  the  grantee,  in  no  event,  be  more 
than  5  percent  but  that  on  the  average 
the  cost  sharing  under  all  such  grants 
should  be  but  1  or  I'z  percent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  that  the  National 
Science  Inundation,  in  a  report  entitled 
•Indirect  Costs  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  Colleges  and  Universities,  Fiscal 
Year  1960,"  ixiinted  out  that  "in  fiscal 
year  1962,  the  total  indirect  costs  of 
federally  sponsored  research  and  de- 
velopment in  colleges  and  universities 
will  amount  to  an  estimated  S175  mil- 
lion." Of  this  S175  million,  approxi- 
mately $83  million  represents  the  indi- 
rect costs  of  fedci-ally  sponsored  research 
grants  and  the  balance  covers  indirect 
costs  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  contracts. 

The  report  continued : 

Under  current  Federal  practice,  S47  million 
of  the  $83  million  In  indirect  costs  of  re- 
search grants  will  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  an  additional  $36  million  repre- 
sents the  necessary  contributions  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  themselves. 

The  study  went  on  to  show  that  the 
national  weighted  average  of  indirect 
cost  rates  was  28  percent  of  direct  costs 
for  large  colleges  an<?  universities — 
those  receiving  over  $250,000  in  grant 
funds — and  32  percent  for  small  colleges 
and  universities — those  receiving  less 
than  $250,000  in  grant  funds. 

Although  this  study  was  conducted  3 
years  ago,  many  of  the  witnesses  indi- 
cated that  the  percentages  remain  about 
the  same  today.  Mr.  Vincent  Shea, 
comptroller  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  stated  that  in  fiscal  year 
1963: 

Colleges  and  universities  suffered  losses 
estimated  at  $40  million  •  •  •  through 
their  Inability  to  collect  the  full  amount  of 
indirect  costs  on  grants. 

In  a  report  entitled  "Indirect  Costs 
Under  Federal  Research  Grants"  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research,  and 
Development  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  recommended 
that  Congress  omit  percentage  limita- 
tions pertaining  to  the  reimbursement  of 
indirect  costs  under  Federal  research 
grants  in  future  appropriations  acts. 

The  report  went  on  to  recommend  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prepare,  for 
preliminary  analysis  and  review  by  Inter- 
ested parties,  criteria  for  cost  sharing 
based  on  the  mutual  interests  of  insti- 
tutional grantees  and  Federal  grantor 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  can  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  a  majority  of  edu- 
cational associations  and  educators., rep- 
resenting institutions  engaged  in  Gov- 
ernment sponsored  research  feel  that  an 
appropriate  level  of  cost  sharing  by  uni- 
versities and  colleges  receiving  grants 
would  be  a'a  average  of  1  or  I'a  per- 
cent. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
HEW  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  ihe 
gentleman  frcm  Wiscon.sin  IMr.  LairdI 
has  said  except  to  agree  with  liim  that 
this  languag?  regarding  cost  shaiing  is 
definitely  an  improvement  and  corrects 
some  of  the  inequities  that  resulted  from 
the  language  formerly  carried  which 
limited,  by  mathematical  foi-mula.  the 
amount  which  could  be  reimbursed  for 
indirect  costs  incuiTed  by  research  grant 
recipients.  As  he  pointed  out.  this  mat- 
ter IS  explained  in  some  detail  in  con- 
nection with  proceedings  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  move  on 
for  a  moment  to  a  more  general  dis- 
cussion of  tlie  conference  report  that  is 
before  this  House.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  incorporated  in  the  final 
version  of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1966  most  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  additional 
views  which  accompanied  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  report  last 
June  17.  1965. 

Tills  is  not  an  attempt  to  say  "I  told 
you  so."  The  situation  is  much  more 
serious  than  that.  It  is.  instead,  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  too  little  consideration 
was  given  to  actual  defense  needs  dur- 
ing this  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gross  and  too  much  consideration  was 
given  to  other  factors  such  as  the 
domestic  programs  of  the  Great  Society, 
the  mirage  of  an  economy  budget,  and 
the  creation  of  a  false  euphoria  as  far  as 
the  adequacy  of  our  defense  budget 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  was  concerned. 
For  the  first  time  in  memory,  addi- 
tional views  were  submitted  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Lipscomb],  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMi'.  Minsball], 
and  myself. 
Consider  these  facts: 
Additional  views:  Deplored  inade- 
quate funding  for  Vietnam  war.  Cited 
testimony  of  responsible  officials  other 
than  Secretary  of  Defense  supporting 
charge  of  inadequacy.  Called  for  revi- 
sion of  fiscal  1966  defense  budget  reflect- 
ing adequate  funding.  Predicted  need 
for  supplemental  request  within  short 
period. 

Subsequent  developments:  The  ad- 
ministration requested  that  SI. 7  billion 
in  additional  funds  be  added  to  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  as  a  "partial  funding"  for 
the  increased  needs  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  clear  that  an  additional 
supplemental  request  will  be  forthcom- 
ing next  January  or  February  and  that 
that  request  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  S4  or  $5  billion. 

Additional  views:  Devoted  substantial 
portion  of  additional  views  to  folly  of 
establishing  the  so-called  STEP  pro- 
gram— special  training  and  enlistment 
program — on  the  basis  that  STEP  would 
not  meet  the  personnel  needs  of  the  Army 
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since  the  major  manpower  problem  is  to 
attract  and  retain  skilled  personnel. 

Subsequent  development:  the  confer- 
ence committee,  in  its  wisdom,  elimi- 
nated the  STEP  program  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
far  fiscal  1966. 

Additional  views:  Expressed  deep  con- 
cern about  the  level  of  effort  in  advanced 
developments.  Specifically  sinpled  out 
among  others  the  lac  In  development 
work  on  the  military  u.5cs  of  .space  and 
pointed  out  that  "far  too  many  delays 
have  already  been  incurred"  in  petting 
the  manned  orbital  laboratory — MOL— 
started. 

Subsequent  developments:  The  Presi- 
dent at  a  recent  news  conference  finally 
recoKnizcd  the  very  critical  need  for 
pushing  ahead  with  the  MOL  piogram. 
At  hLs  new.s  conference  on  August  25, 
the  President  .said: 

I  am  today  tn^tructing  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Immediately  proceed  witlj  the  de- 
velopment of  n  manned  orbiting  laijoratory. 

It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  ad- 
ministration's belated  recognition  of  the 
need  for  developing  the  military  uses  of 
space  will  not  be  judged  by  hi.stoiy  as 
having  come  too  late  to  overtake  our  ad- 
versary's concentrated  efforts  in  this 
ar?a. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
is  a  much  improved  bill  over  the  version 
that  was  pa.s.sed  earlier  this  year  by  the 
House.  I  feel  compelled,  however,  to 
point  out  that  during  floor  debate  on 
June  23.  the  chauman  of  this  committee, 
the  centleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
read  into  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Secietaiy  of  Defense  dated  June  9,  1965. 
In  that  letter,  in  an  attempt  to  counter 
the  additional  views  of  the  minority 
members  of  this  committee,  the  Secre- 
tary said,  and  I  quote: 

The  fiscal  year  1066  defen."ie  budget  request 
now.  before  ttie  CoaKrcss  would  provide  all 
the  funds  we  need  at  tliis  time  to  continue 
rile  strcngrticning  of  our  os'eriill  military 
po.'^tu.e  and  to  carry  out  wlintever  combat 
operations  cur  forces  .^^o  called  upon  ro  per- 
form during  the  next  12  months 

During  floor  debate.  I  disputed  this 
with  the  following  remarks: 

It  will  be  demonstrated  ogain  in  January 
or  February  of  next  year  If  not  sooner  wVien 
aoothcr  .<:upplemenlal  request  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  1966  budget  to  remedy 
tile  Inadeqimcles  in  the  bill  that  is  iKfore 
this  body  todny. 

As  we  all  now  know,  less  than  2  months 
later  this  administration  requested 
another  SI. 7  billion  and  fuither  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  additional  re- 
que>ts  early  next  year. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  during  floor 
debate  that  there  were  possibly  short- 
ages in  some  of  the  units  not  committed 
to  Vietnam.  This  has  been  substan- 
tiated by  the  report  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommlctee.  At  the  time. 
I  said: 

Closely  related  to  these  considerations 
(Vietnam)  is  the  need  for  recognition  that 
we  are  playing  o  dangerous  game  in  regard 
to  other  present  and  future  possible  com- 
mitments of  men  and  materiais.  I  would 
caution  very  strongly  as  was  done  in  our 
additional  views  that  equipment  and  mili- 
tary priorities  for  Vietnam  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  so  deplete  active  forces  Inventory 


as  to  impair  the  readiness  of  our  forces  not 
committed  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  developments 
liave  partially  resolved  some  of  the  con- 
cern expressed  in  our  additional  views 
of  last  June.  But  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  so  aptly  pointed 
out  grave  concerns  still  remain,  not  only 
about  inadequacy  of  funding  but  also 
about  the  methods  being  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  resolve  short- 
term  crises  In  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment with  little  regard  for  the  long- 
term  consequences.  The  result  is  the 
vei-y  real  danger  that  the  Congress  will 
lose  all  meaningful  control  in  the  appro- 
priations process  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress 
will  reassert  its  proper  role  in  dealing 
with  the  Defense  Establishment  in  future 
yeais. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
deserves  the  support  of  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  hearing  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  say  that  the 
January  defense  budget  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress  was  a  fraud.  I  think  this 
was  intemperate  and  unjustiftable  lan- 
guage. 

The  defense  budget  was  made  up  late 
last  year,  and  It  was  not  possible  at  that 
time  to  foresee  the  full  extent  of  devel- 
opments in  Vietnam  and  In  southeast 
Asia.  It  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to 
foresee  what  was  going  to  happen  with 
respect  to  India  and  Pakistan.  This  is 
a  very  large  and  fluid  world,  and  the 
Defense  budget  .submitted  by  President 
Johnson  in  January  was  about  S6  billion 
above  the  last  defense  budget,  I  believe, 
of  the  previous  administration.  So  I 
thirik  it  ts  most  unfortunate  and  in- 
defensible that  the  word  "fraud  '  had 
been  injected  Into  this  discussion. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  certainly  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  knows  full  well  that  the 
guidelines  that  were  used  to  draw  up  the 
fiscal  1966  budget  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam were  the  same  guidelines  set  forth 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  draw  up 
the  fiscal  year  1965  budget,  and  we  have 
testimony  to  that  effect.  The  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  Preparedness  shows  very 
clearly  that  no  effort  was  made  in  Janu- 
ary or  in  November  or  at  any  time  in 
preparation  of  the  1966  budget  to  replace 
stocks  that  were  currently  being  used  in 
Vietnam  and  being  drawn  from  the  Re- 
serve National  Guard  units  stockpile. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bombs  and 
ammunition,  not  to  mention  the  person- 
nel that  accounted  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  account,  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  changing  circum- 
stances that  had  come  about  from  1963 
to  1966.  The  point  I  wish  to  make,  and 
perhaps  I  have  not  made  it  as  clearly  as 
I  should,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  agree,  is  that  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Vietnamese  effort  was  not  in- 
cluded. 


The  stepped-up  activities  that  started 
in  November,  December  and  January 
were  not  included  In  this  particular 
budget  request.  But  I  believe  a  great 
miany  American  people  thought  the  $100 
billion  expenditure  that  was  given  great 
publicity  all  over  the  United  States  as  a 
great  master  stroke,  did  Include  all 
spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  when 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  this  committee 
know  full  well  that  it  did  not  include  the 
spending  efforts  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
and  did  not  include  the  fimds  needed  to 
finance  this  war  in  Vietnam.  I  shall 
support,  and  I  am  suie  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  will  join  with  Members 
on  your  side  of  the  aisle,  in  supporting 
these  needed  funds  to  cairy  on  this 
effort.  But  I  still  say  there  were  many 
people  in  this  country  who  were  misled 
by  this  great  master  stroke  of  a  $100  bil- 
lion expendltuie  when  the  full  funding 
was  not  requested. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
just  how  erroneous  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin seems  to  be.  The  gentleman,  I  be- 
lieve, is  mixing  bananas  and  apples.  Tlie 
President  said  in  January  that  he  hoped 
to  hold  the  spending  budget  to  $100  bil- 
lion for  this  year — that  is  tlie  expendi- 
ture budget.  But  he  said  his  appropria- 
tion budget  was  about  S106  billion.  So 
this  is  something  that  every  well-in- 
fonned  person  knew  or  could  find  out, 
that  the  President  requested  in  January 
appropriations  in  the  sum  of  S106  billion 
and  not  SlOO  billion.  The  expenditure 
budget  was  about  $100  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LAIRD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  state- 
ment, since  he  referred  to  my  remarks? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  f i  oin  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD  In  my  remarks  I  very 
carefully  referred  to  the  expenditure 
budget  and  not  to  the  appropriation 
budget.  I  made  very  clear  that  the  sup- 
plemental of  1965  would  be  reflected  in 
t.'ie  expenditure  budget  of  1966.  But  if 
the  gentleman  objects  to  the  words 
"phony"  or  "fraudulent"  as  not  being  de- 
scriptive. I  would  be  willing  to  use  the 
term  "not  accurate"  or  "misleading." 
The  budget  which  was  submitted  to  us  to 
finance  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  was  not  accurate. 

I  point  to  the  testimony  of  our  com- 
mittee appearing  on  page  62  of  the  com- 
mittee report  in  wliich  it  is  very  clearly 
pointed  out  that  guidelines  were  used 
which  were  2  years  old  to  draw  up  this 
budget,  and  they  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  situation  that  we  had  to 
face  up  to  in  Vietnam.  That  is  the  point 
I  wish  to  make.  I  think  that  it  is  very 
clear — and  the  testimony  which  we  used 
on  page  62  makes  it  clear — and  if  the 
gentleman  would  feel  better  about  the 
term  "not  accurate,"  I  am  willing  to  use 
it.  But  certainly  the  budget  that  was 
submitted  to  this  Congress  in  January,  as 
far  as  the  Department  of  Defense  is  con- 
cerned, was  not  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  needs  of  this  important  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  the 
budget  in  January  not  being  acciu"ate. 
I  have  never  known  of  a  budget  being 
wholly  accurate  if  one  means  that  what 
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Is  predicted  in  the  budget  must  trans- 
pirt  It  was  not  foreseeable  in  January 
that  all  of  these  things  would  develop  as 
they  have.  All  budgets  are  estimates. 
They  are  not  guarantees  as  to  what  will 
transpire.  A  budget  is  an  estimate— a 
financial  plan — on  which  Congress  can 
opei'ate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
froin  New  York   I  Mr.  Dowl. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to 
address  myself  to  an  item  contained  in 
the  conference  report  on  HR.  9221,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  An  amount  of  $1.7  billion 
ha.s  lieen  added  through  conference  for 
purpose  of  military  action  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  American 
citizens  should  be  entirely  happy  over  this 
iteni  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  it  un- 
doubtedly will  contribute  to  the  expan- 
sion of  our  military  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

This  Congressman  is  voting  in  favor 
of  the  entire  appropriation,  for  the 
reason  that  the  appropriation  bill  con- 
tains the  major  sums  to  serve  the  entire 
Defense  Establishment.  Every  Ameri- 
can, I  am  sure,  supports  this  foundation 
of  his  country. 

However.  I  have  faith  that  it  is  not  too 
late  to  question  the  high  policy  which 
our  country  Is  following,  in  an  age  when 
we  are  too  often  at  the  brink  of  universal 
war  and  disaster. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  may  be  aiding 
the  very  ideologies  which  we  oppose,  by 
our  bombing  raids  In  Vietnam,  for  it  is 
known  worldwide  that  they  result  in 
maiming  and  burning  of  innocent 
cirilians? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  military  means 
UT  are  using  are  not  serving  too  well  to 
deter  the  expansion  of  communism,  in 
the  light  of  other  developments  in  south- 
east Asia?  Adjacent  to  Vietnam,  the 
great  nation  of  Indonesia,  containing 
100  million  people,  seems  to  be  entering 
the  orbit  with  mainland  China.  Other 
niuions  in  that  area.  Including  Cambodia 
and  Pakistan — a  little  further  away — 
appear  to  have  given  up  any  cohesion 
with  our  side.  Do  we  not  need  a  policy  of 
gi'cater  promise  to  win  these  nations 
back? 

Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
action  of  one  nation  setting  out  by  itself 
to  police  a  conflict  beyond  its  own  bor- 
deis.  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
community  of  nations,  is  an  anachro- 
nism that  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  for 
much  longer  in  the  world  of  today  and  of 
the  future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  profovmd  respect 
for  the  sincerity  of  the  leadership  In 
our  country,  and  a  humble  admiration 
for  the  courage  of  men  who  are  laying 
down  their  lives  in  following  the  course 
which  the  leadership  has  set. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  refusal 
of  the  House  conferees  on  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  to  include  in  the  1966 
ship  repair  provisions  the  current  re- 
tiuirement  that  at  least  35  percent  of 
all  naval  ship  repair  be  done  in  private 
shipyards,  inserted  by  the  Senate,  is  a 
blow  that  undoubtedly  will  further  de- 
press this  already  badly  hurt  industry. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
it  will  cost  the  taxpayer  many  millions 


of  dollars.  Ship  repairs  are  expensive — 
and  studies  by  two  competent  research 
groups  clearly  show  that  the  cost  in  navy 
yards  was  decidedly  higher  than  in  the 
private  yards — as  much  as  32  percent  in 
some  instances. 

The  decision  to  favor  the  high  cost 
navy  yards  over  the  lower  cost  private 
yards  is  decidedly  not  in  keeping  with 
President  Johnson's  plea  for  economy  in 
Government. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  opposed  to  the  removal 
of  the  35-65  formula  in  connection  with 
ship  repairs.  The  House  in  Its  action 
failed  to  include  the  formula  as  it  has 
in  the  past  and  the  Senate  in  its  version 
of  this  bill  included  it.  The  conferees 
retreated  to  the  House  position  and, 
hence,  this  historic  and  fair  formula  was 
removed  in  the  conference  report. 

I  protest  vigorously  the  failure  of  the 
report  to  include  the  35-65  formula 
which  is  the  only  protection  that  pri- 
vate industry  has  and  that  tWs  country 
has  of  maintaining  private  shipyards  on 
a  standby  basis,  ready  to  serve  the  emer- 
gency defense  needs  of  this  country. 

I  believe  the  removal  of  the  formula 
is  a  shortsighted  and  tragic  error. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  that  the  conference  committee 
on  the  defense  appropriation  bill  has 
eliminated  the  amendment  providing  for 
a  fixed  present  age  allocation  of  funds 
for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of 
naval  vessels  between  private  and  naval 
shipyards  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  arbitrary  division  of  35  percent  to 
private  yards  and  65  peicent  to  naval 
yards  for  this  v.'ork,  which  heretofore  has 
been  the  law.  has  in  the  past  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  division  that  failed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  variable  demands 
of  the  Navy  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
private  and  "S^vy  shipyards  should  stand 
or  fall  on  their  own  merits  without  rely- 
ing on  the  statutory  division  of  work. 
Subsequent  developments  indicate  that 
these  iititial  conclusions  were  wrong. 

It  has  become  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  efficiencies  and  economies  of  the 
private  yards  are  not  given  full  con- 
sideratioii  in  determining  who  will  do  the 
work.  The  result  is  that  the  Navy,  by 
executive  fiat,  and  without  reference  to 
the  economics  of  the  situation,  is  award- 
ing far  more  repair,  alteration  and  con- 
version work  to  naval  yards  than  the 
facts  and  circumstances  justify. 

I  am  delighted  in  the  language  of  the 
conference  report  to  the  effect  that  It  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  Nation 
that  most  effective  practical  use  of  both 
public  and  private  shipyards  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  been  requested  to  report  quarterly  to 
the  Congress  as  to  the  allocation  of  these 
funds. 

And  we  have  had  assurances  from  the 
Navy  that  it  projects  a  greater  dollar 
volume  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  private 
yards  in  this  fiscal  year,  than  the  last. 
I  would  hope  that  this  will  be  true,  and 
that  the  woik  will  be  allocated  through- 
out the  country.  However,  in  light  of 
what  has  in  fact  occun-ed  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  in  the  13th  Naval  District,  in 


this  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  have  complete 
confidence  in  such  assurances. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  ol 
yesterday  there  have  been  only  two  ves- 
sels in  private  yards  for  repair  in  the 
entire  13lh  Naval  District  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

What  the  private  yards  seek,  and  what 
is  essential  to  our  national  security,  is  an 
equitable  allocation  of  this  work,  if  these 
private  facilities  are  to  survive  and  be 
available  in  time  of  extreme  emergency. 
While  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  will  eliminate  the  35-65  provision, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  ehmi- 
nated,  it  will  not  eliminate  the  continu- 
ing interest  of  this  Congressman,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  preserving 
pilvate  shipyard  capacity,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  an  equitable  division  of 
repair,  alteration  and  conversion  work. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  conference  report  has  been 
effectively  covered.  I  want  to  comment 
very  briefly,  however,  on  three  or  four 
items  which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
affected.  They  are  intimately  a  part  of 
the  militai-y  program. 

First  there  is  the  serious  prospect  of 
shortages  in  equipment  and  supplies. 
No  one  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  appeared  wiUinE  to  face  up  to  this. 
Blanket  denials  have  been  issued  and 
possibly  they  are  correct.  The  work  of 
Senator  Stennis  and  his  committee  in 
the  Senate,  however,  indicate  a  different 
story.  It  is  readily  understandable  that 
shortages  cotild  exist.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  reserve  components  are  hav- 
ing their  equipment  bled  off  would  Indi- 
cate that  such  is  the  case.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  shortages  are 
now  shott-lng  up  In  Europe  in  certain 
Items.  The  facts  are  we  have  been  buy- 
ing supplies,  equipment,  spare  parts,  etc. 
at  low  rates  for  the  last  3  or  4  years. 
Tills  was  done  only  In  an  effort  to  save 
money  and  with  the  realization  that  it 
could  in  time  of  emergency  result  in 
shortages.  If  there  aie  shortages,  we 
simply  have  to  face  up  to  it  and  get  the 
production  lines  to  rolling  to  insure  that 
those  shortages  do  not  become  acute. 

Military  in  space  is  finally  having  its 
day  In  court.  The  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  will  be  the  principal  vehicle. 
After  delays  which  were  far  too  long,  the 
go  ahead  has  been  received.  This  bill 
has  all  the  funds  that  conceivably  are 
required.  At  this  time  I  would  hope 
that  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  in- 
sure that  everything  be  done  which  is 
within  reason  which  will  advance  the 
state  of  the  art  of  the  military  in  space. 
On  yesterday  I  spoke  at  some  length 
in  the  House  on  the  situation  which  ex- 
ists in  the  Reserve  components.  The 
Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  merger  of  the  Reserves  and 
the  National  Guard.  Yet  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  delayed  a  step  up  in 
the  training  and  equipment  of  units 
which  it  says  are  below  standard  in  both 
regards.  In  other  words  the  Depart- 
ment has  refused  to  proceed  with  an  al- 
ternative plan  for  the  modernization 
and  training  of  units,  and  apparently 
has  simply  held  back  support  on  the  as- 
sumption that  sooner  or  later  the  Con- 
gress   would    approve    a    merger.    The 
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Congress  cannot  in  any  way  be  blamed 
for  a  lack  of  readiness  in  Reserve  com- 
iKBient  units.  The  fault  rests  squarely 
in  the  Pentagon.  If  a  realistic  training 
prorram  is  not  now  undertaken  where 
needed,  the  fault  will  continue  to  rest 
with  the  Pentagon.  Units  can  be 
trained  within  the  Reserve  organization 
just  as  well  as  within  the  Guard  organi- 
zation, and  if  they  are  not  utilized  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  where  needed,  this 
will  inevitably  count  as  a  deterrent  to 
national  defen.se. 

Finally  there  is  the  matter  of  money. 
Evieryone  realizes  this  bill  does  not  con- 
tain enough  money  for  the  accelerated 
war  effort  in  Vietnam.  The  S2.4  billion 
which  have  been  appropriated  specifi- 
cally because  of  the  implementation  of 
conflict  since  the  first  of  the  year  is  a 
minor  part  of  the  total  requirement. 
When  we  come  back  in  January  we  shall 
probably  be  called  upon  to  appropriate 
twice  as  much  and  maybe  more.  There 
are  no  shortcuts  to  victory  in  this  con- 
flict, and  war  does  not  come  cheap. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conXcrence 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
asTeeins  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  wa.s  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  382.  nays  0.  not  voting  50.  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  306 1 
YEAS — 382 


Abbltt 

Carey 

Edmondson 

At>»rnethy 

Carter 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Adjms 

Casey 

Ed\\ards.  Calif. 

Addiihiio 

Cederberg 

Ellsworth 

Albert 

Celler 

Erleuborn 

Anderson.  III. 

Chamberlain 

Evans.  Colo. 

Arden-on. 

Chclf 

Evorett 

Ten. 

Clnncy 

Evlns.  Tr;nn- 

Andrews. 

Clark 

Pallon 

aienn 

Clausen. 

Farbsteln 

Andrew*. 

DonH, 

Pariium 

N  D.ik. 

Cleveland 

Fafcell 

Anrunzlo 

eleven  5er 

FeiKhnn 

Asli  brook 

Cohelan 

Flndley 

A£h:ey 

Collier 

Fisher 

A^lln.ore 

Colmer 

Flood 

A'p  ran 

Comble 

Flyist 

Ayte'y 

Conte 

Fogartv 

Fa!  d  win 

Conyers 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

^at'^tra 

Cooley 

Fount;xln 

"'   "     c 

Corbp-rt 

Fr.i-er 

Corman 

Frellnghuysen 

Cralry 

Frtedel 

ivii.  -t. 

Cr.jmcr 

FuUon.  Pa. 

EW.-:  worth 

Culver 

FuUor-.  Tenn. 

B'y.'cheT 

Cunningham 

Fuqiia 

Curtln 

Garmai* 

CurtU 

Gaihings 

Daddano 

rrf*'ty<. 

m 

Dague 

Glatmo 

Da3ilels 

Gt;>b3ns 

Davis.  Ga. 

OUbtrt 

■> 

DavL-.  Wis. 

GorKalez 

Ii^j.::i.g 

d»^  ia  Gurxa 

Ooodell 

Bo-» 

Delaney 

Grabow?kl 

Braidein&i« 

Deal 

Green.  Oreg. 

Br:*j' 

Dc'.ton 

Green.  Pa. 

Hrork 

DenMnskl 

Grelgg 

BroDks 

Devme 

Grider 

Broomfield 

Hickinaon 

Grimn 

Brco^tiiU,  N  C. 

DlEg5 

Griffiths 

3ro5■^'l:I.  Va. 

Dlngell 

Gro55 

BueharAn 

Dole 

Grover 

Bvifke 

Uonohue 

Gubser 

Burleson 

Dorn 

Gurney 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dow 

Hacan.  Ga. 

Burton,  Utah 

D  >wdV 

Hft^en.  Calif. 

P'-TT-e,  Pa. 

Downing 

Haley 

B\Tr.es.  Wis. 

Dulfki 

Hall 

C:'.lie:i 

Duncan  Oreg. 

HaHeck 

Cttllan 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Hal  pern 

Callaway 

DAyer 

Hamilton 

Cameron 

Dy.il 

Hanley 

Hiinna 

M..hon 

Rotmey.  N.Y 

H.ins«n.  Idolio 

MailUard 

Roosevelt 

H-^nsen.  Iowa 

Marsh 

Rosenthal 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Hardy 

Martin.  Mass. 

Rousil 

Hiims 

M.irtln,  Nebr. 

Rumsfeld 

Harfh.a 

Mathlas 

Ryan 

ftirvey,  Ind. 

Matt>unaga 

S.itterflcld 

Harvpy.  Mlcii. 

Matthews 

St  Germain 

Hathaway 

Meeds 

St.  Onge 

Hawkins 

Michel 

Saylor 

H.y' 

Mills 

Scheucr 

Hcchler 

Minlsh 

Schisler 

HeI.^to.sl:l 

Mink 

Schmidhauser 

Henrterson 

MinshaU 

Schneehell 

Hot  long 

Mlr,c 

Sfhweiker 

Hut.-. 

MocUcr 

Scott 

Hohfleld 

Monaijan 

Secrest 

.Ho;i.ind 

Moore  , 

Selden 

Horron 

Moorhead 

Shrlver 

Hosmcr 

Morgan 

Slcklss 

Howard 

Morrison 

Sikea 

Hull 

Morse 

Sisk 

Hungate 

Morton 

Skubltz 

Huot 

Mosher 

S.B.k 

Hutchinson 

Moss 

Smith.  Calif. 

Irwm 

Mintcr 

Smith.  Va. 

Jacobs 

Murphy.  HI. 

Springer 

Jarman 

Mii'phy.  N.Y. 

Si  11  (lord 

Jennings 

Murray 

Staggers 

Joelson 

NatcUer 

£t,-^:baum 

Johnson.  Call/ 

Nedzl 

Stai.ton 

Jchn.«on.  OKIft. 

NIX 

Steed 

Jo>in?on,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Stephens 

Jonas 

O  Harn.  ni. 

Stniuoii 

Jones,  Ala. 

O  Hsira.  Mich. 

s.ubblefleld 

Jnic^.  Mo- 

O'Konski 

Sweeney 

Karsten 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Talcott 

Ka-^h 

Olson.  Minn. 

Te.'igue.  Calif. 

Kastt;nmeier 

ONtal.Ga. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Kee 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Tenwr 

Kc:th 

PfLsiTnan 

ThomiKon.  N.J. 

Kelly 

Hnmiin 

Tlionuon,  Wis. 

Ecogh 

Patten 

TtKlU 

King.  Calif. 

Pelly 

Trimble 

Kin::.  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Tuck 

King.  Utah 

Pfrklns 

Tnten 

Klr.van 

Philhin 

Uaall 

Kluczynslcl 

Pl^-kle 

UUman 

Kornegay 

Pike 

Utt 

Kreb.s 

Pirnle 

Vanlk 

Ku-ikel 

PoaKe 

VivUn 

Laird 

Pcff 

W:.g?^onner 

Landrum 

Powell 

Walker.  Miss. 

Langen 

Price 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Leggett 

Purcell 

Wntklns 

Lennon 

Qule 

Watfion 

LInd-sny 

Quillen 

Watts 

Lipscomb 

Race^ 

Weltner 

l.ong.  La. 

Randall 

Whallcy 

L-Mig.  Md. 

Redlln 

White.  Idaho 

Love 

Ptld.  m. 

White,  Tex. 

McCarthy 

Reui.K  Y. 

Whltener 

MoClorj- 

Resnlc!: 

Wh  tten 

McCuKoeh 

Rt-ass 

Williams 

McDade 

Rhodes.  .\rlz. 

Willis 

.McDowei: 

Rhod»s,  Pa. 

Wilson. 

Mj'Kttcn 

RiVers.  Alaska 

Charles  H 

McFall 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Wo:  It 

.McOrath 

Roberts 

Wright 

Mc-Mlllan 

RoblsOi'. 

Wyatt 

McVlcker 

R'Xllro 

Wvdler 

Mncdonaid 

Roccrs.  Colo. 

Yntcs 

M  irGregor 

Puigiis.  Fla. 

Yovng 

MAChen 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Younger 

Madden 

Roran 

NA-rs— 0 

Znblockl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-50 

.\da;r 

Orjy 

Roybal 

Andrews, 

Hebert 

Senner 

George  W. 

I"hord 

Shipley 

Areuds 

Latta 

Snr-.i'h,  Iowa 

Berry 

Mack  ay 

Smith.  NY. 

Bolton 

Mackte 

SuJUvan 

Bonner 

May 

Taylor 

Brown.  Calif. 

M.lter 

Thomas 

Cahi:i 

Morris 

Thompson,  Tex 

CInwson.  Del 

NeUen 

ToU 

Daw&or: 

Ottlnger 

Tunney 

Fan;sley 

Pool 

Itipper 

Fino 

Puclnskl 

Van  Deerim 

Foley 

Rcifel 

Vlgorlto 

Ford. 

BelrecKe 

Widnall 

WlUlam  D 

RonroUo 

Wilson.  Bob 

GaUagber 

Rooney,  Pa. 

GlUlgan 

Roudebush 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Cleri:   announced   the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  trtth  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 
•Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Deerli 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr, 
Mr 
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Toll  with  Mr.  Cnhlll. 

G.lUagher  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Rcineckt. 

Thomas  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Royb.il  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

StilUvan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mackay  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Miller  With  Mrs.  May. 
Fanisley  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Pool  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Gray  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Morris  with  Mr.  WIdnall. 

Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Tunney  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Van 

n. 

Roncalio  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Ichord  with  Mr.  William  D.  Pord. 

Foley  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Smith  of  low.t  with  Mr.  Mackle. 

Senner  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas, 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  8:  Page  4.  line  8. 
insert:  ":  ProviUcd.  That  the  Army  Reserve 
shall  be  maintained  at  an  average  strengtl-i  ct 
not  less  than  270.000  during  fiscal  year  1966  " 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  nmendmenr  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed.  Insert;  ":  Prov.d'^d. 
That  the  Army  Reserve  will  be  progra 
to  attain  an  end  strength  of  two  huudFed 
seventy  thousand  for  fiscal  i'ear  19667 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  10:  Page  6.  line 
12:  Insert:  "Prowderf  further.  That  the  Army 
National  Guard  shall  be  maintained  at  nn 
average  strength  of  not  less  than  380.000 
during  fiscal  year  1968." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  M.\HON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dl£.Tgreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senat?  numbered  10  and  coacttr  therein 
with  an  rmendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  cl 
the  matter  proposed  Insert:  ":  Proridtd 
further.  That  the  .^rmy  National  Guard  will 
be  programed  to  attain  an  e-id  strength  of  not 
less  than  three  hiuidred  eighty  thotisand  for 
flEcal  year  1966," 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  16:  Page  26.  Um 

6.  Insert: 

"TITUS    V — LMERCEKCY    FtJND.    SOtTTHEAST    ASIA 

"Department  of  Defense 
"Emergency  Fund.  Southeast  Asia 
"For  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  In  connection  with 
military  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  to  any 
appropriation  available  to  the  Department  of 
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Defense  for  military  functions,  to  be  merged 
wjrh  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred.  $1,700.- 
030  000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  transfers  under  this  authority 
mfiy  be  made  and  funds  utilized,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
5Cc;:on  412  of  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended, 
10  use.  4774(di.  10  U.S.C.  9774(d).  section 
3fi5  of  the  Revised  Stattites.  as  amended  (40 
use.  255).  and  41  U.S.C.  12." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  24:  Page  30,  line 
17.  Insert:  ";  ih)  for  the  purchase  of  milk 
for  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Deren::.e  heretofore  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  1446(a).  title  7.  United  States 
Code," 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUowr;: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert:  "; 
(h)  for  the  purchase  of  mllfc  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense  he.''e- 
tolore  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
U4Ga,  title  7.  United  States  Code." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
■  Tlie  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  31 :  Page  34.  line 
25.  insert:  "(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  irrunedlately  advise  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Congress  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  authority  granted  In  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  report  monthly  on  the  esti- 
mated obligations  Incurred  pursuant  to  sub- 
isectlous  (hi  and  (c)." 

Mr,  MAHON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  nmendnient  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
Tile  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  62.  Page  47.  line  4. 
Insert: 

"Sec  040  Only  upon  the  approval  by  the 
Corpress.  throtigh  the  enactment  of  law 
herefter.  of  a  reallnement  or  reorganization 
ef  the  .^rrny  Reserve  Components,  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  the  balances  of  appropria- 
tions made  In  this  Act  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  Reserve  Components  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  Implement  such  a  reallnement 
'T  reorganization;  and  the  provisions  In  this 
Act  establishing  Dverage  strengths  for  the 
.\nny  Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard 
shall  ceoce  to  be  effective," 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  M^MON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fto.Ti  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
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the  Senate  numbered  62  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  639.  Only  upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  through  the  enactment  of  law 
hereafter,  of  a  reallnement  or  reorganization 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Components,  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  the  balances  of  appropria- 
tions made  In  this  Act  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  Reserve  Components  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  implement  such  a  reallnement 
or  reorganization;  and  the  provisions  la  this 
Act  establishing  strengths  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard  shall 
cense  to  be  effective." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


dismissing  the  fwe  mississippi 
election  contests  and  de- 
claring the  returned  mem- 
bers are  duly  entitled  to 
their  seat5  in  the  house  of 
refreseiffAtives 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
585  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  685 
Resolved,  That  the  election  contests  of 
Augusta  Whcadon.  contestant,  against 
Thomas  G.  Abernethy.  contestee.  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi; Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  contestant,  against 
Jamie  L.  Whltten.  contestee.  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi; Mildred  Cosey.  Evelyn  Nelson,  and 
Allen  Johnson,  contestants,  against  John  Bell 
Williams,  contestee.  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  Annie 
DeVlne,  contestant,  against  Prentiss  Walker, 
contestee.  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
the  Slate  of  Mississippi;  and  Victoria  Jackson 
Gray,  contestant,  against  William  M.  Colmer. 
contestee.  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  be  dlstrJssed  and  that 
the  said  Thomas  G.  Abernethy.  Jamie  L. 
Whltten.  John  Bell  Williams.  Prentiss  Walker, 
and  William  M.  Colmer  are  entitled  to  their 
seats  as  Representatives  of  said  districts 
and  State. 

The  SPEAKER     The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
ge:>:ebai.   leave 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset.  I  ask  imaniinous  consent  that  all 
Mcmljers  mny  have  5  lejiis'iaUve  days  in 
tt  hich  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordored. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yirld 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr  Lipscomb],  and  pending  that. 


I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  AshmoseI  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of 
the  Hou.^e  Administration  Committee. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  10  years  tliat  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Elections  Sub- 
committee it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  with  several  of  the  finest  and  most 
dependable  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  thinking  of  such  colleagues  as 
Glenn  Lipscomb,  Walt  Aebitt.  Charlie 
GooDELL,  Samuel  Devine,  Chuck  Cha»*~ 
EERLAiN,  Joe  Waggonner,  Sam  Gibbons, 
Carl  Perkins.  John  Lesinski,  Hugh 
Cahey.  Willard  Curtin,  and  John  Davis. 
a  former  judge  from  the  State  of  (Seorpia. 
Throughout  the  years  such  men  as  these, 
and  I,  have  investigated  some  extremely 
important  and  closely  conte.sted  election 
cases.  For  example.  Hays  against  Alford. 
Rouse  against  Chambers.  Oliter  against 
Hale.  Coad  against  DoUivcr.  Carter 
agaiiist  LaCompte.  Mahoney  against 
Wint  Smith,  and  so  forth.  And  in  each 
and  every  case  that  we  have  handled,  llie 
findin^TS  and  recommendations  of  your 
subcommittee  have  been  approved  by  the 
full  committee,  and  likewise  approved  by 
this  House,  when  necessary  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  come  to  the  floor. 

Please  do  not  think  for  one  moment 
that  I  am  here  to  bo.ist  about  the  activ- 
ities or  accomplishments  of  the  Elections 
Subcommittee,  for  I  sm  not.  but  1  am 
humbly  proud  of  the  record  that  we  have 
made  and  I  hope  and  pray  with  you.  my 
colleagues,  still  have  faith,  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Elections  Subcommittee. 

In  our  search  for  the  truth  and  for 
the  will  of  the  voters,  which  we  sought  in 
every  investigation,  certain  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances have  been  significant.  For 
example,  was  there  a  valid  certificate  of 
election  of  the  challenged  Member's  seat 
on  file  in  the  Clerk's  office  in  this  House? 
And  also  was  the  oath  of  office  admin- 
istered to  the  Member  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House?  An  affirmative  answer  to 
these  questions  establishes  a  prima  facie 
right  of  the  Member  to  his  seat.  In  the 
cases  which  you  are  now  judging,  each 
of  the  challenged  Members  has  estab- 
lished a  prima  facie  right  to  his  seat. 
But  the  committee  does  not  stand  solely 
on  the  prima  facie  cases  established  by 
the  Mississippi  Members,  because  it  has 
gone  much  fui  ther  into  the  details  of  the 
charges  against  them  and  found  numer- 
ous additional  end  valid  grounds  to  dis- 
miss these  contests  sponsored  by  people 
represented  by  more  than  a  hundred 
lawyers. 

Some  of  the  other  grounds  upon  which 
we  base  our  findings  are:  the  fact  that 
the  contestants  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  proiJtr  legal  steps  to  challenge 
their  alleged  exclusions  from  the  regis- 
tration books  and  ballots,  prior  to  the 
election,  nor  did  they  even  attempt  to 
challenge  the  issuance  of  the  Governor's 
certificate  of  election,  in  Federal  District 
Cotu't,  after  the  election  was  held.  These 
things  they  could  have  done,  and  they 
should  have  done,  and  their  failiu-es  to 
do  so  were  serious  and  vital  factors  which 
the  committee  was  compelled  to  consider. 
Not  only  do  I  say  there  were  serious  fail- 
ures on  the  part  of  the  contestants,  but 
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»«  .,.k,rc  ^f  ihi=  Hoiisp    nnri  vour  PresidcntM    and    congressional    election    o)  there  was  no  contest  whatsoever.     There 

preVece^s^'m'  omcl'sl^hoW  in?^^^  1943  ^"^  '■  "«^."^'--P^.  was  no  candidate  running  in  opposition 

case  Uiat  came  up  from   the  State  of  fo«  osEsiDEN-nw.  electors  to  the  incumbent.     We  are  faced  then 

Georcia      In  that  case,  the  contestant.     Democratic 62.618  with  a  situation  wherein  we  are  asked  to 

McEvov    auempted  to  run  as  an  Inde-     Rcpublicun -  366.628  unseat  by  contestants  who  had  no  part 

pentlen'l' Republican,  a  political  party  not  foh  r.s.  sek*tor  in   this  election  procedure   whatsoever. 

known    n  Georgia     McEvoy's  name  did     john  C.  srenuls.  Democrat 343.364  In  »965  many  of  us  joined  m  wntmg 

""■'  "  „,.  u„,,„f  iv  V,,.:  rnntrrr'i.  a  Voting  Rights  Act.  Many  of  us  were 
not  appear  on  any  ballot  '"h'^  «'"''"  ro-  RErKEsENT.«ivE  ^  ^  concerned  that  in  the  futui-e  the 
s.onal  district.  u.ta=  the  """^^  «' ^ll^^.  l.  Ti^omns  O  Abcrncthy.  Democrat-  60.  052  commitment  of  that  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
challengers  today  did  not  appear  on  an>  ,  j^^^jg  l.  Whitten.  Democr.u..-  70.218  ,  . ..  ^  uver  to  the  other  oro- 
official  ballot  in  Mlssi.-isippi  in  the  1964  3,  jonn  Bell  WllUams.  Democrat...  84.503  1»°3  ^^^  ,  li.  „  »  J  *t,  ,^f? 
eSieral  election.  In  that  ca.sc.  the  Mc-  4.  Aru™r  Winsiead.  Democrat—.  28.057  cedures  of  the  House  to  be  sure  that  the 
EwvcLe  this  Hou:>e  of  Representatives  Prent..^  Walker.  Republlcon..-.  35.277  196d  Voting  Rights  Act  was  obse^^ od. 
f™?L  thnV  iCi  Fvov  had  failed  to  u=e  and  3  William  M.  Colmar.  Democrat....  83. 120  We  have  here  today  a  committee  report 
toundlhatMt^EvoyhadtaiieaiJU..ea^^^^^  23  district;  which  commits  this  Congress  and  the 
e.<haust  the  P'^°V^\]^^f'''^f^^.l  I!?  '  Faanie  Lou  Hamer -.-  33,009  House  Administration  Committee  to  ex- 
able  to  him  I'n'J"  )'^^^„  f  * f  °y''L7^lfe           J"mla  l.  Whuten 59  amine  and  scrutinize  all  elections  In  the 

The  "«"f  J"'*"^7"?,*"'*,'L^  '3'^'  out  '"'  T'T'-r.    ,                                      9  087  f"'"'-"  ^^'"1  »»  WC  to  Uic  Voting  Risht* 

contestant  had  thus  failed  to  mawe  out.           Annie  Devine . 9.067  nf  iciKS 

a  case  and  di.-*mj.ssert  the  contest  against            Arihur  WlnsteHcl 4  ""         ,,?                    ■   .               .1- 

^hnrrn.p" u"                                                            Prcnti.-s  Walker 0  We  will,  m  my  opinion,  use  the  power 

The  com-nittce  is  also  well  aware  that  5th  district:  to  unseat  in  the  future,  if  there  is  cor- 

,/ J. i;„.^,r<rfo,-,ts  in  ihi^cqsp  contend            Victori.i   Gray 10,188  roborative  evidence  of  the  violation  of 

i^nt  Negroes  ha  "c  been  1^^^^^^^^^                        ""'"■™  ^"^^^^  ^°""" "  '^'  V°«"^  ^'^"^^  ^"  °'  ^«"- 

excluded  from  resistering  and  voting  in  so.  if  vou  count  every  vote  the  con-  These  were  concessions  which  I  fought 

the  State  of  \U.ssissippi.     But  even  if  testants  claim,  they  fall  far  .short— even  for  and  which  others  on  the  subcom- 

thcse  charees  are  tnie  I  say  to  you,  this  ^vhere  "all  citizens  qualified  were  per-  mittee  fought  for  in  the  committee  re- 

House  in  the  past  has  refused  to  declare  mitted  to  vote."    It  must  be  abundantly  Port  so  that  we  eouid  have  these  as  a 

a  .seat  vacant  where  larce  numbers  of  clear  that  ail  the  votes  they  claim  were  matter  of  legislative  history  in  this  his- 

votcrs  were  known  to  be  Ule:,'ally  discn-  not  sufficient  to  have  changed  the  out-  toric  debate  today, 

fran'-hiscd  the  Hou.se  saying  that  it  pre-  come  of  the  election  in  any  dUtrict  in  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  we  have 

ferred  to  "measure  the  wronc "— n  Hinds  Mississippi.  had  election  contests  before  us  in  the 

Precedents,  pai^e  1075.  Moreovpr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  Past.     There  Is  tremendous   confusion 

^nd  I  think  what  the  House  meant  in  ^-ishes   to   emphasize    these    additional  about  the  proper  procedure  under  which 

that  case  was  tim.ply  this:  a  Member  of  facts:  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  a  contestant  may  bring  a  contest  bctore 

Coii'-rcss  .should  not.  and  would  not,  bo  f,g^^.  ji,p  j^^v  of  the  land,  in  full  force  this  House. 

held  responsible  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  a^d  effect.    And  the  alleged  practices  But.  we  have  had  the  finest  legal  coiin- 

some  reiUstration  ofilcer  back  in  his  home  complained  of  by  the  contestant.?  in  the  scl  in  this  countrj'  trapped  by  the  con- 

cli.sl;1ct  wlio  refu.«rd  to  issue  certificates  1964  Mississippi  elections  would  constl-  fusion  of  precedents  and  law  that  exists 

to  nualincd  people.    And  that  is  the  pn-  ^^^^  violations  of  the  new  act  .if  occur-  now  in  our  contested  election  procedures. 

maiy    complaint   of    these   contestants.  y^„„  subsequent  to  its  enactment.    So  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  commitment  in 

yts  my  friends,  how  can  you,  or  I,  or  the  there  is  now  clear  and  adequate  legal  this  committee  report,  which  I  am  suie 

Members  from  Missi.ssippl.  know  of.  or  authority  for  the  Federal  Government  to  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Ad- 

conUol.  these  officers  back  home  when  protect  the  rights  of  voters  and  to  as-  ministration  Committee  will  affli-m.  that 

we  are  altemutin  •  to  attend  to  our  duties  3^.^  ,}jg  ^jg^t  of  all  citi7.ens  to  become  we  intend  10  investigate  and  change  the 

here  for  10  11.  or  12  months  out  of  the  registered  voters.  election  contest  procedure  so  that  there 

vear?          '  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  and  clr-  will  be  no  further  traps  to  those  who  wish 

Certaiiilv  there  is  not  one  word  of  evi-  cumstanees  I  am  convmced  beyond  a  day  in  court  provided  by  this  great 
deuce  in  these  eases  of  any  collation  with  g^,p,.y  ^^,1,1  that  these  contests  should  body  of  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives 
the  reT.sLintion  or  other  votiii-  ofQcers  jjg  (ji.smissed  And  I  urge  that  you  vote  and  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
in  the  State  of  Missi.=sippl.    And  in  this  accordinciy.                     "  te^- 

regard  let  me  cite  you  to  the  LaGuardia  ^j.  LIPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  legislative  his- 

case  in  New  York  In  19U5.    There.  Can-  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  tory  before  us.  we  are  voting  on  a  mo- 

non's  Precedents — section  164.  pages  311-  York  [Mr.  Goodell].  tion    to    dismiss    the   election    contest. 

315— says,  and  I  quote:  Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  which  I  support. 

The  contestee  holds  the  certificate  of  elec-  jj  jg^p  [^,at  j^as  concemed  all  of  US  in  Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

ticii     His  title  e~.n  only  be  overturned  upon  ^^^^  Congress  for  the  past  8  months.     It  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 

mti!!fnctory  evidence  th.n  he  w.  s  not  elect-  .^^^  ^^r^^  jj  ^^  ^  degree,  ramifications  fornia  (Mr.  H.wvtcinsI. 

^1  ."IV'Z  'f"u,n-'  Of  otu'e^-r  It  has  been  and 'implications  that  affect  each  of  us  Mr.  HAWKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 

h^d  that '  he  House  U  no  rieht  unn^es-  and  our  seats  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  marks  are  certainly  not  directed  toward 

s!-,ruv  to  m"ke"he  title  or  a  Represent nive  United  States.    I  served  as  the  ranking  any  individual  in  this  House  and  cer- 

td  his  ■>&■)!  depend  upon  the  acts,  omissions,  rnember  on  this  subcommittee  and  with  tainly  not  to  be  implied  as  any  criticism 

diligence,  or  laches  of  others.  sorne  of  mv  colleagues  insisted  that  the  of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Adminis- 

T    ,hot  „of  fair   and  lust  and  eouita-  merits  of  this  narrow  issue  that  is  pre-  tration  Committee  or  to  attack  the  in- 

v,/?  '^fn-  \  J  sented  to  us  today  be  argued  fully  before  tegHt.y  of  the  Elections  Subcommittee, 

ble?    itnmKso                  .„„,idpred  the  the  subcommittee:  and  I  believe  it  was.  It  is  to  state  the  issue  which  is  Involved 

r  XZ'  t  ?r.^awfnf  t^e  State  of  Mi.s^!  I  want  to  compliment  all  those  who  were  this  afternoon  and  the  position  of  the 

^f»f.rt,^f/pederallws  under  wW?h  involved  with  these  arguments  on  both  minority  on  the  committee^    Onfortu- 

sippi  and  the  Federal  l^^^s  under  «hK^  ^^  ^^^^  .^^^               ^.^  ^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^1^   j^  j^  „„j  j„  ^^^ate  the  merits  of 

he  presidential  and  ^°"f  ^i|'°"''\^^'^J^  of  pvcsenUng  concisely  and  clearly  their  the  case, 

twn  of  November  3    1964   was  held  ar^  ;  ^,     j  ^     "  I  think  that  it  has  been  well  demon- 

,'^lv'' welioTbeen  sTa  ide  bv  the  de-  Now  what  is  the  issue  that  is  presented  strated  thus  far  that  the  differences  of 

ckion  of  any  court  of  competen    jurit  to  us  today?    There  is  a  motion  in  the  opinion  about  those  who  even  signed  th 

ri^nnn      Theiefo'e    we   mult  consider  form  of  a  resolution  before  us  to  dismiss  majority  report  is  an  mdication  to  u- 

^w  rSan>  S°h%e  MeXrs  of  con-  the  action  contesting  this  election.     In  that  the  merits  of  the  case  are  to  be  yet 

^^«  rereived  in  the  regular  valid   legal  looking   at   this   motion   to   dismiss  we  decided. 

ri^tion  as  compared  tS^  he  nmnber  of  must  understand   the  background  and  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recommit 

vofrf  he  contestants  received  in  their  circumstances  of  the  election.  which  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 

unoffic  al     unauthorized   mock   elecVion  First  of  all.  in  November  1964.  there  mittee  will  support  is  merely  to  impl; 

held  overa  period  of  4  days-October  30-  were  five  races  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ment  the  decision  to  have  further  hear- 

November  2.  1964— see  returns.  for  Congress,  and  in  four  of  those  races  ings. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  report  seeks 
to  establish  the  fact  that  whatever  dis- 
criminatory practices  might  have  existed 
in  ihe  Mississippi  congressional  election 
of  1964  are  not  sufficient  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  challenge  which  this  House 
ought  to  consider  on  its  merits. 

But.  I  ask  this  House,  if  the  dlscrlml- 
natorj-  practices  with  regard  to  voting 
procedures  which  existed  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  in  1964,  discriminatoi'y  prac- 
tices which  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  recognized  so  clearly  in  his  his- 
toric address  to  the  Congress  last  March, 
discriminatoiT  practices  which  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  documented 
so  completely  in  their  report  on  Missis- 
sippi for  1965.  and  upon  which  that  dis- 
tinguished Commission  based  its  con- 
clusion that  the  State  of  Mississippi  was 
operating  in  open  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution:  dis- 
criminatory practices  which  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  documented  in 
over  30  suits  brought  against  county  after 
county  In  that  State — if,  I  say,  this  un- 
contradicted and  uncontradictable  evi- 
dence of  discriminatory  practices  with 
regard  to  voting  procedures  existing  in 
Mississippi  in  1964  is  not  sufficient  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  proper  challenge, 
then  what  evidence  sliall  suffice? 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  adopt  the  majority 
report  is  to  establish  a  precedent  which 
I  say  shall  forever  foreclose  the  Negro 
citizens  of  the  South  from  calling  upon 
the  Congress  to  unseat  those  who  may 
ascend  to  their  seats  by  a  system  that 
excludes  citizens  who  oppose  the  domi- 
nant group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  majority 
found  that  the  primary  question  for 
them  to  consider  was,  was  there  an  elec- 
tion, and  it  found  that  there  was.  But 
I  ask  this  House,  Is  there  really  any  ques- 
tion that  there  was  an  election?  Of 
course,  there  was.  No  one  has  denied 
that.  But  the  issue  raised  by  this  chal- 
lenge is  whether  there  was  a  valid,  con- 
stitutional election  and  whether  quali- 
fied citizens  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
electoral  and  political  processes  of  the 
State  in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  question  which 
the  committee  should  more  thoroughly 
consider. 

We  are  not  seeking  In  this  motion  to 
recommit  to  answer  that  question  nor 
are  we  asking  you  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion this  afternoon.  We  are  merely  ask- 
ing that  this  House  should  withhold  its 
judgment  on  this  matter  until  more  ade- 
quate and  public  hearings  are  held. 
Should  we  hasten  to  make  a  judgment 
against  which  there  is  no  appeal? 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  House  to  recom- 
mit this  matter  to  the  committee  for  a 
thorough  hearing. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
RoosEVELTl  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  tlie  motion  to  recom- 
Diit  to  the  House  District  Committee  the 
"Mississippi  challenge '  cases. 

This  body — and  every  one  of  us — must 
face  our  moral  responsibility  to  the  great 
democratic  processes  of  our  Nation. 
Once  the  technical  and  legal  points  have 
been  argued  and  assessed,  there  remains 
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a  great  overriding  issue.  It  is  a  moral 
issue.  Can  we  support  continued  service 
in  this  body  of  persons  elected  by  what 
must  be  frankly  recognized  as  a  perver- 
sion and  misuse  of  our  elected  processes? 
That  such  practices  have  long  been  a 
part  of  the  political  life  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  that  they  have,  by  custom 
and  usage,  become  an  accepted  way  of 
life  for  thousands  and  millions  of  people, 
makes  even  more  clear  the  necessity  to 
accept  our  moral  responsibility  and  to 
act  upon  it. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  personalities. 
These  Members  are  my  good  friends. 
But  I  must  overlook  that.  I  must  look 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  to  the  people 
of  other  lands.  Democracy,  and  its  proc- 
esses, are  at  issue. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  will  require  correc- 
tion of  these  practices — and  that  the 
Representatives  from  Mississippi  will 
hereafter  be  elected  by  constitutional 
means  is  no  answer  to  the  question  pres- 
ently before  us.  What  will  be  done  can- 
not obviate  what  has  been  done.  The 
present  Mississippi  delegation  is  the  one 
that  concerns  us  today. 

The  record  in  the  Mississippi  contested 
election  cases  of  1965  bring  before  the 
House  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
simple,  stark  facts  upon  which  these  cases 
rest — the  almost  total,  systematic,  and 
deliberate  exclusion  of  the  Negro  citizens 
of  Mississippi  from  the  electoral  proc- 
esses of  that  State.  Only  7  percent  of 
the  Negro  citizens  of  voting  age  were 
registered  to  vote.  Over  450.000  Negro 
citizens  were  excluded  from  the  electoral 
process  during  which  the  Members  of 
this  House  were  elected.  The  unim- 
peachable facts  of  wholesale  Negro  dis- 
cnfranchiscment  make  a  mockery  out  of 
the  constitutional  requirement  that  the 
MesTibers  of  this  House  be  chosen  "by 
the  people  of  the  several  States." 

It  is  now  thoroughly  well  established 
that  the  Negroes  of  Mississippi  have 
voted  and  registered  in  such  pitifully 
small  numbers  because  they  have  been 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  an  unrelent- 
ing program  of  legislation,  discrimina- 
tory administrative  procedures,  violence, 
and  intimidation.  The  array  of  findings 
on  this  score  is  indeed  impressive  and 
the  condition  is  statewide — it  exists  to 
an  overwhelming  degree  in  each  of  the 
live  congressional  districts  here  in  ques- 
tion. 

Although  court  decisions  have  been 
extremely  Ineffectual  in  eliminating  the 
massive  dlsenfranchisement  of  Negro 
citizens  in  Mississippi,  the  findings  by 
Federal  courts  in  county  after  county 
represent  an  impressive  array  of  proof  of 
the  pattern  of  discrimination.  These 
decisions  relate  to  counties  throughout 
the  State. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress of  March  15.  1965.  summed  up  in 
terms  which  leave  no  possibility  of  fur- 
ther doubt  all  the  proof  of  the  fact  that 
Negroes  have  been  excluded  from  the 
electoral  process  In  Mississippi. 

Depositions  were  taken  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi contest  in  more  than  30  counties 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Over  400 
witnesses  testified.    Over  10.000  pages  of 


detailed  testimony,  all  subject  to  the 
right  of  cross-examination,  tell  the  story 
of  Negro  dlsenfranchisement  again  and 
again. 

This  almost  total  exclusion  of  Negro 
citizens  from  the  electoral  processes  of 
Mississippi  is  the  result  of  almost  a  cen- 
turj'  of  operation  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  through  the  Nation  as  the 
Mississippi  plan.  Since  1875  the  domi- 
nant whit*  political  structure  of  the  State 
has  openly  and  consciously  utilized  every 
possible  technique  to  disenfranchise  the 
Negro  and  perpetuate  a  system  of  wlilte 
supremacy.  The  specifics  may  vary  but 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  formula  by 
which  Negro  dlsenfranchisement  has 
been  achieved  remain  the  same  over 
years.  It  is  a  combination  of  violence 
and  laws  which  invite  discriminaton  by 
granting  broad  discretion  to  local  regis- 
trars who  are  part  of  a  conspiracy  to 
prevent  Negro  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

The  report  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  only  this  May.  the  many 
decisions  of  the  Federal  courts,  the  over 
400  depositions  taken  in  these  contests, 
all  reveal  in  details  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  that  the  Mississippi  plan  of 
1875  and  1890  is  still  very  much  in  effect. 
For  almost  100  years  the  Negro  citizens 
of  Mississippi  have  been  con.sciously,  de- 
Uberately.  and  systematically  excluded 
from  the  political  processes  of  the  State. 
The  records  of  these  contested  elections 
now  bring  before  this  House  for  its  judg- 
ment the  Mississippi  plan  in  its  full 
flower. 

The  massive  dlsenfranchisement  of  the 
Negro  citizens  of  Mississippi  which  has 
been  now  so  fully  demonstrated  In  the 
records  of  the  present  cases  renders  the 
elections  here  patently  violative  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  is  much  too 
late  to  argue  blandly  as  the  sitting  Mem- 
bers do  that  the  Mississippi  election  laws 
are  "legal"  and  "constitutional."  On 
June  7.  1965.  the  Governor  of  their  own 
State  publicly  conceded  that  the  two 
central  registration  provisions  of  the 
Mississippi  Constitution  were  unconsti- 
tutional. Laws  comparable  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  Mississippi  registration  and 
election  provisions  have  this  term  of 
court  been  stricken  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

These  cases  present  to  the  House  a 
truly  extraordinary  situation.  Sitting 
Members  seek  to  sustain  their  right  to 
seats  in  the  House  obtained  in  elections 
the  Governor  of  the  State  now  concedes 
were  conducted  under  unconstitutional 
registration  and  election  laws.  The  po- 
sition of  the  sitting  Members,  as  set 
forth  in  their  answers,  has  now  been 
completely  undermined  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  legislature  of  their  own  State. 

The  flagrant  uncon.stitutionality  of  the 
legislation  through  which  for  over  70 
years  the  State  of  Mi.isissippi  has  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly  excluded  its 
Negro  citizens  from  the  franchise  is  not 
conceded  by  all.  The  only  question  re- 
maining is  whether  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  will 
tolerate  elections  for  Members  of  the 
House  conducted  under  unconstitutional 
laws  which  have  excluded  from  the  elec- 
toral process  a  substantial  number  of 
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citizens  of  the  State  whose  only  disquali- 
fication from  voting  has  been  that  their 
skin  is  black. 

In  contest  after  contest  in  which  evi- 
dence of  wholesale  Negro  dlsenfranchlse- 
ment  has  been  laid  before  the  House, 
thifi  legislative  body  has  met  its  con- 
stitutional duty  to  unseat  contestees 
whose  purported  authority  to  member- 
ship in  the  House  rests  upon  such  elec- 
tions. The  current  challenges  to  the 
Mississippi  contestees  do  not  present  new 
and  untested  questions  to  the  House. 
They  are  thoroughly  supported  by  a  long 
line  of  the  most  important  and  honor- 
able precedents  of  the  House  itself.  In 
over  40  election  contests  in  the  past  this 
House  has  set  aside  election  results  where 
Negro  citizens  were  excluded  from  the 
voting  process. 

Mr  Speaker,  full  and  adequate  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  have  not  been  held. 
The  motion  to  recommit,  which  will  be 
offered,  and  which  I  will  support,  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  grant  the  thorough 
and  detailed  consideration  which  it  de- 
serves. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
resolution  before  \w,  and  to  recommit 
these  challenge  cases  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  C0RTts). 

Mr.  CtTRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  the  clear  responsibility  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  elections,  terms,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  Members.  This 
Is  an  exclusive  responsibility  which  the 
House  must  accept.  There  is  no  appeal. 
Political  or  injudicious  acts  In  executing 
this  responsibility  will  demean  this  body, 
its  Members,  and  the  Constitution.  Jus- 
tice delayed  Is  justice  denied.  This  is 
September,  and  the  merits  of  this  case 
clearly  required  prompt  study  and  reso- 
lution which  have  not  been  provided. 

Here  we  are  supposed  to  be  debating 
and  deliberating  upon  a  matter  on  which 
many  Members.  Including  myself,  would 
take  15  to  20  minutes  to  express  our 
views.  This  2  minutes  is  the  most  time 
that  can  be  granted  to  me.  I  was  lucky 
to  get  2  minutes. 

These  are  the  procedures  that  the  ma- 
jority party  have  been  employing 
throughout  this  Congress  on  this  issue 
and  every  issue. 

In  my  statement  that  will  appear  in 
the  Record  is  a  discussion  of  the  proce- 
dures that  have  been  followed  in  this 
matter.  I  could  not  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  me  more  that  this 
matter  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee.  Tlie  committee  should  go 
forward  even  at  this  late  date,  to  de- 
velop the  evidence  for  whatever  it  is 
worth.  Incidentally,  may  I  say  I  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  in  January  to 
seat  the  officially  designated,  duly  elect- 
ed Members  from  Mississippi,  because, 
in  my  judgment,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  official  stamp  was  there.  The  matter 
did  require  immediate  hearings  and  full 
hearinas  in  the  Committee  on  House 
.■Administration.  The  majority  party  is 
responsible  for  this  procedure  not  going 
forward  promptly.  It  had  it  within  its 
power  to  have  resolved  this  issue  early, 
as  It  could  have  been. 


Hereafter  follows  my  prepared  speech. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  tiave  studied  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstratloji 
which  accompanlea  House  Resolution  585. 
the  resolution  to  dismiss  the  Ave  Mississippi 
election  contests  and  to  declare  that  the 
sitting  Members  are  duly  entitled  to  their 
seats  in  the  House  ol  Representatives.  I  am 
unconvinced  by  the  report. 

When  this  Issue  was  betore  the  House  In 
January  1985,  I  voted  to  seat  the  Mississippi 
Members-elect.  1  did  so  because  I  thought 
it  unfair  and  an  unwise  precedent  to  deny  an 
entire  Stste  its  representation  In  Congress 
without  any  facts  or  Information  of  challenge 
having  been  submitted,  studied,  and  con- 
sidered And  further  I  did  so  anticipating 
that  a  challenge  would  be  brought  under  the 
established  procedures  for  such  matters 
which  could  then  be  considered  and  judged 
on  Its  merits.  In  short.  1  voted  to  seat  the 
delegation  because  ji  cuse  had  not  been  made 
against  I  hem 

The  House  of  Representatives,  under  arti- 
cle I.  section  5  of  the  Constitution,  has  a 
clear  responsibility  to  "be  the  Judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  quallflcatlons  of  Its 
own  Members."  This  Is  an  exclusive  respon- 
Bibtilty  which  the  House  must  accept  and 
execute  judiciously.  There  is  no  appeal. 
Political  or  Injudicious  acts  In  executing  this 
responsibility  would  demean  this  body,  its 
Members,  and  the  Constitution  No  Mem- 
ber would  consciously  vote  other  than  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  the  Constitution. 
Justice  delayed  is  jtistlce  denied,  this  Is 
September  and  the  merits  required  a  prompt 
study  and  resolution. 

First.  1  wish  to  commend  the  committee  on 
their  recommendation  on  page  5  of  tlie 
report  expressing  concern  over  present  House 
procedures  governing  election  contests  and 
stating  that  the  committee  will  undertake  a 
review  of  such  procedures  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  improving  and  clarifying 
them  so  as  t4D  deal  more  expeditiously  with 
such  cases  In  the  future.  Certainly  evento 
of  recent  months  make  this  a  most  approprl- 
.^te  cotirse  of  action. 

However.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  a 
number  of  aspects  of  this  Important  matter. 
The  reports  of  attempts  to  frustrate  a  full 
and  fair  hearing  and  consideration  of  this 
contest  by  the  Clerk  cf  the  House,  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Democratic  leadership  con- 
cern me.  As  always  In  such  matters.  It  Is 
difficult  to  conclusively  fix  blame,  and  dan- 
gerous to  question  motives.  For  this  reason. 
1  merely  question  the  necessity  and  desir- 
ability of  the  delays  and  proccdtires  which 
have  taken  place.  Specifically,  I  question  the 
limitation  of  the  hearings  to  3  hours.  I 
question  the  secrecy  of  the  hearings  to  the 
press  and  the  public.  I  question  the  fact 
that  the  record  of  the  hearings,  such  as  they 
were,  have  still  not  been  made  available  to 
the  Members.  How  can  the  Members  of 
this  body  fuISll  their  role  as  Judges  If  they 
lack  access  to  the  record  of  the  case.  I 
question  the  apparent  limitation  of  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  pertinent  documents 
to  less  than  100  and  the  subsequent  trans- 
fer of  these  documents  from  the  Clerk  to 
the  committee  and  their  lack  of  availability 
to  Members  of  Congress 

I  am  also  concerned  by  the  commiltt^e's 
report  and  the  resolution  of  dismissal.  First, 
and  I  Ijelleve  of  considerable  Importance. 
the  repHi^rt  specifically  states  that  the  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  only  the  question 
of  dismissal  of  the  contests  (p.  1).  Yet.  the 
title  of  the  report  and  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
resolution  as  shown  on  page  5  clearly  state 
that  the  sitting  Members  are  entitled  to 
their  seats.  Such  a  finding  must  be  based 
on  the  m-Tlts.  yet  by  the  comirUttee's  own 
statement  and  at  the  Insistence  of  the  com- 
naittee  and  over  the  opposition  of  the  con- 
testants, there  were  no  hearings  on  the 
merltf.     Clearly,  support  of  this  reeolutlon 


by  the  House  today  will  result  In  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  committee's  conclusion  wlUch  li 
possibly  without  basis  In  the  still  secret  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  and  which  will,  as  a  re- 
sult, orbltrorUy  preclude  any  further  chal- 
lenge. This.  I  believe,  would  be  an  unwise 
precedent  to  say  nothing  of  Its  unfairness 
In  this  particular  contest. 

Further,  the  brief  report  appears  to  oie 
to  be  filled  with  statements  whlcb.  while  m 
some  cases  are  accurate,  are  not  pertlntnt 
and  lead  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
the  committee  has  in  fact  found  Justlflca- 
ilon  for  their  conclusions.  For  example,  on 
page  1.  the  conclusion  under  item  (1)  con- 
cerning the  House  vote  in  January  of  ting 
year  may  be  true,  but  that  vote  was  not  a 
finding  on  the  merits  of  the  case  since  no 
case  was  presented,  and  I  voted  to  seat  the 
Members-elect  for  that  very  reason. 

Next,  page  2,  Item  4b,  refers  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Ottlnger  case  suggesting  that  It 
la  a  precedent.  I  do  not  agree.  Just  as  I  dia 
not  agree  with  the  finding  In  that  case.  To 
suggest  that  a  Member  elected  In  violation 
of  the  law  cannot  be  refused  his  seat  or  un- 
seated unless  the  challenge  is  raised  by  the 
legal  opponent  In  that  election  is  to  say  that 
a  seat  In  the  House  of  Representatives  he- 
longs  to  a  man  rather  than  to  the  people 
This  is  clearly  not  consistent  with  my  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  and  our  system 
of  Government,  and  such  references  In  the 
report  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
report. 

Also,  on  page  3.  Item  5.  and  page  4,  the 
last  paragraph,  the  report  says  that  the  con- 
testants' contention  that  Negroes  have  been 
systematically  excluded  from  registering  and 
voting  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  "even  If 
true"  is  now  a  moot  question  In  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  the  1965  Voting  Rights  .4ct, 
How  can  such  discrimination  be  called  moot 
when  the  1964  election  is  now  history  and 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  will  and  can  hive 
no  bearing  on  the  constitutionality  of  any 
given  1964  election  contest  and  the  right  of 
any  present  Member  to  sit? 

On  page  3,  It^m  7b,  the  committee  states 
that  the  IT.S.  SenatiDr  elected  In  1964  In 
Mississippi  w:^  seated  without  challenge.  If 
two  wrongs  occur  and  only  one  Is  chal- 
lenged- does  the  lack  of  the  second  chal- 
lenge make  them  both  right? 

In  addition,  on  page  3.  Item  8.  the  re- 
iwrt  suggests  that  unless  the  outcome  of 
the  election  would  be  changetl  by  the  chal- 
lenged aspect  of  the  election,  the  Member 
m.'.y  sit.  Is  this  to  say  that  any  lUegalltj 
will  be  condoned,  regardless  of  Its  nature, 
tmless  It  would  change  the  outcome  of  the 
election?  Is  this  the  precedent  which  this 
body  will  establish  here  today? 

Further,  on  page  5,  the  report  sayr  that 
the  committee  does  not  mean  to  Imply  by 
Its  recommendation  of  dismissal  that  It  con- 
dones any  disfranchisement  of  voters  in 
previous  election."  or  that  the  House  cannot 
take  action  to  vacate  seats  of  sitting  Mem- 
bers. Ic  this  an  apology  for  the  commit- 
tee report  and  recommendation  and  an  ot- 
tempt  to  suggest  that  this  case  should  not 
be  considered  a  precedent?  Unfortunately 
If  It  passes.  It  will  be  a  precedent  whether 
we  like  It  or  not  and  notwithstanding  these 
apparent  attempts  to  qualify  and  limit  It 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  cite  sectloiJ 
2  of  the  14th  amendment,  which  says  basi- 
cally: 

"But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Representatives  In  Congress,  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  omcers  of  a  State,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  thereo.  Is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State. 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age.  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  way  abridged 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  othw 
crimes,  the  basis  of  representation  thereio 
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sbal!  t>e  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  ol  male  citizens  tweaty- 
cne  years  of  age  In  such  State." 

Why.  when  the  Constitution  clearly  pro- 
vides a  ppeclftc  course  of  action  under  the 
situation  alleged  In  this  contest,  does  the 
committee  report  completely  foil  to  take  note 
of  this  constitutional  provision? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  vote — and  I  hope  It 
will  be  a  record  vote  and  that  the  widespread 
rumors  of  an  arrangement  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  record  vote  ore  not  accurate — will  be 
on  the  previous  question.  The  vote  will  be 
oa  whether  or  not  to  stop  debate — debate 
controlled  100  percent  by  the  Democrat 
leadership  on  the  committee,  and  limited  to 
bur  1  hour,  and  prevent  any  further  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  amendment  by  the 
membership  as  a  whole.  I  Intend  to  vote 
"DO"  ni  the  hope  that  the  House  will  at  least 
be  jfiven  some  opportunity  to  act  judiciously 
m  fulfllllng  its  constitutional  responalblUiy. 

The  next  vote — If  the  previous  question 
citrrles,  will  be  to  dismiss  the  challenge.  I 
will  vote  "no/*  I  will  vote  not  to  dlsanlsa 
lor  ex:tctly  the  sajne  reason  that  I  voted  not 
to  refuse  to  seat  the  Members-elect  In  Jan- 
uary— because  In  my  opinion  the  coso  has  not 
been  made.  For  this  same  reason,  I  would 
oppose  the  eo-called  Ryan  resolution  to  un- 
Ecftt  the  five  Missts&ippi  Members 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  the 
Com^titution  requires  that  I  sit  as  a  Judge  on 
this  matter.  Admittedly,  this  is  not  an  easy 
assignment,  yet  I  undertake  It  with  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Let  me  say  that  I  hold  no  particular  brief 
for  some  of  the  individuals  associated  with 
this  challenge.  I  share  the  opposition  of 
many  in  this  body  to  the  recent  unpatriotic 
acts  and  statements  of  groups  and  Individ- 
uals supporting  the  challenge  such  b&  the 
burning  of  draft  cards,  the  of^osltion  to 
mllU-Ary  service  in  Vietnam,  to  say  nothing 
cf  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  unwise  pontlii- 
catlons  on  foreign  policy  of  recent  date.  But 
these  are  not  at  issue.  Disa^rreement  with 
views  or  act*  of  supprorters  of  this  or  any 
challenge  Is  not  grounds,  I  would  hope,  to 
suspend  due  process. 

I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  we  could  use 
fewer  people  who  are  so  concerned  about 
political  posturing  or  merely  serving  their 
executive  master  that  they  lose  track  of  what 
this  coimtry  Is  all  about.  What  we  need  Is 
a  few  more  people  who  are  concerned  about 
what  Is  right,  fair,  and  constitutional.  And 
if  we  don't  find  them  fast,  we  are  going  to 
discover  suddenly  that  therell  be  a  new  gen- 
eration in  this  Nation  that  doesn't  know 
ri^ht  from  wrong. 

While  I  am  not  a  judge.  I  am  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  I  have  watched  what  has 
gone  on  in  the  House  this  year  with  no  pride. 
I7n)ike  previous  years,  where  the  balance  in 
party  membership  has  been  considerably 
clofier.  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
wll!  be  remembered  not  alone  for  the  legis- 
lative output,  but,  unfortunately,  also  for 
the  highhanded  abuse  of  power  by  the  ma- 
jority party,  even  Including  those  self-pro- 
fessed liberals  and  would-be  defenders  of 
minority  rights  of  whom  one  might  expect 
more. 

This  session  began  In  January  with  a  vote 
on  the  House  rule  changes,  with  no  printed 
copies  for  the  minority,  no  real  opportunity 
for  debate,  no  opportunity  for  amendment. 
The  majority  leader  simply  moved  the  pre- 
vious question — Just  as  he  will  do  today — 
to  cut  off  debate  and  prevent  an  amendment 
period,  and  run  roughshod  over  the  opposi- 
tion. This  same  procedure  has  been  used 
repeMedly.  On  the  education  bill.  lor  ex- 
^Dipie.  It  was  so  bad  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Grebn]  felt  compelled 
to  express  publicly  her  lack  of  pride  In  her 
party.  On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  minority 
protested  against  such  tactics.  Yesterday, 
*DUd  clapping  and  cheering  and  switching 
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of  votes,  the  Quie  reBolution  of  Inquiry  con- 
cerning aummer  postal  employees  was  re- 
jected and  a  great  Democratic  victory  was 
achieved — namely,  preventing  the  public 
from  being  told  about  the  publics  business. 
Some  victory. 

I  win  say  this,  however.  The  power  struc- 
ture In  the  House  doesn't  discriminate  In  Its 
abuse  of  power.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
nnlnorlty  party — and  I  might  add  the  people 
of  this  Nation — was  being  rubbed  Into  the 
ground  earlier  this  week,  the  majority  party 
was  doing  the  exact  same  thing  to  the 
Mississippi  challengers.  Obviously,  Its  tactics 
are  reser^'ed  not  merely  for  the  minority  party 
but  are  available  for  any  group  which  hajs  the 
temerity  to  get  In  Its  way.  or  which  In  any 
way  disagrees  with  the  President  or  the 
Democratic  leadership.  The  tragic  thing  is 
that  so  many  Members  of  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle  go  right  along,  unless,  of  course. 
it  happens  to  be  their  ox  that  Is  being  gored. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Eepresentatlves  Is 
not  the  Democratic  convention  In  Atlantic 
City  and  the  tactics  employed  there  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mississippi  chollenge  are  not 
necessarily  appropriate  here 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  to  seat  the  Mississippi 
Members-elect  In  January  because  no  case 
had  been  made  against  them.  I  would  today 
oppose  the  Ryan  resolution  to  unseat  them 
because  the  case  still  has  not  been  made 
against  them.  For  this  same  reason,  and  be- 
cause of  the  Inadequate  consideration  which 
has  been  given  this  matter  by  the  commit- 
tee— as  should  be  clear  from  their  report — I 
will  oppose  the  previous  question  and  tiie 
motion  to  dismiss. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  thrust  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  express  my  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee resolution.  When  the  question  of 
seating  the  Mississippi  Members-elect 
was  first  before  the  House  last  January,  I 
voted  to  seat  them.  To  my  mind,  it 
would  have  been  unjust  to  deny  them 
their  seats  without  having  had  a  full  and 
thoroueh  investigation  made  of  the  chal- 
lenge brought  agEiinst  them. 

As  has  been  documented  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  most  un- 
persuasive.  Ftirther.  the  tactics  and 
procedures  employed  in  consideration  of 
this  matter  did  not.  in  my  opinion,  per- 
mit a  full  and  fair  consideration  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  during  this  session  which 
have  caused  me  to  be  something  less  than 
proud  of  the  conduct  of  this  body.  Cer- 
tainly the  imbalance  in  party  member- 
ship has  resulted  In  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  to  prevent  debate, 
probing,  challenging,  and  questioning, 
with  the  result  that  the  solutions  which 
have  been  reached  have  in  many  in- 
stances not  been  the  best  possible  solu- 
tions of  which  we  are  capable.  Examples 
such  as  the  procedures  employed  during 
the  debate  on  the  House  rules  changes  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  the  lim- 
itation of  debate  on  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  aid  bill  are  but  two  of 
a  long  string  of  Instances  where  the  ma- 
jority party  has  stifled  debate,  discuEslon, 


and  fair  consideration  of  important  Is- 
sues. Similar  conduct  has.  I  believe,  been 
employed  in  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Mississippi  challenge.  I 
submit  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  not  today  m  a  position  to  judge  the 
merits  of  this  case  in  that  we  have  not 
had  access  to  the  testimony  presented 
or  to  the  hearings  on  the  resolution  that 
is  now  before  us.  I  cannot  take  this  as- 
signment to  judge  the  case  without  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility — and  under 
the  circumstances.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  the  resolution  to  dismiss 
the  challenge. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
concerning  the  status  of  the  Representa- 
tives from  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  Issues  that  will  ever  come  before 
the  House.  The  question  is  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  siand  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  15th 
amendment  which  provides.  "The  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude." 

Mississippi  has  willfully  and  maliciously 
violated  the  Constitution  by  denying  to  a 
substantial  number  of  American  citizens 
the  right  to  vote  because  they  are 
Negroes.  We  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  tell  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  upholds  the  Constitution 
and  does  not  condone  disenfranchlse- 
ment  of  American  citizens.  We  must  not 
permit  this  challenge  to  be  dismissed. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  House  a 
telegram  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, which  I  think  Is  Important  to  the 
Members. 

The  telegram  Is  as  follows: 

Atlanta.  Ga.. 
September  17, 1565. 
Congressman  William  P.  Btan. 
House  of  RepTR^entatives, 
Washington.  DC  ■ 

We  appreciate  your  ardent  support  for  the 
unseating  of  five  Congressmen  from  MlssU- 
sippl  and  commend  you  and  your  colleagues 
of  good  win  for  grasping  the  serlousnees  of 
this  challenge.  In  these  days  of  strife  and 
bitterness  one  must  support  the  Just  moral 
claims  of  the  Mississippi  freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party.  They  have  not  rioted.  They 
have  destroyed  neither  person  nor  property 
in  their  pursuit  of  Justice.  They  have.  In- 
stead, sought  to  diligently  apply  the  stat- 
utes of  our  ConEtliutloii.  To  deny  them  a 
full  and  adequate  hearing  by  dismissing 
their  challenge  without  full  debate  of  the 
merits  of  the  case  Is  to  deny  a  very  moral 
fiber  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  I  pray 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  wt:i  overpower 
the  motion  to  dismiss  the  challenge  and 
keep  the  principles  of  this  Nation  strong  in 
the  hearts  of  almost  a  million  uru-epresented 
citizens  of  Mississippi.  This  challenge  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  spirit  of  the  1965  voting 
rights  bill.  It  says  that  Congress  Is  deter- 
mined to  make  democracy  a  reality  In  spite 
of  Intimidations  and  economic  reprisals 
which  still  ImpetJe  full  citizenship  for  Ne- 
groes   in   Mississippi. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 

Southern  Christian 
Leaderthip  Conference. 
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Mr.  Speaker,*  today  we  are  honored 
that  three  courageous  and  dedicated 
Americaiis  have  joined  us  on  the  floor. 
Mrs  Amue  Dcvine.  Mrs.  Victoria  Gray, 
and  Mrs.  Fannit  Lou  Hamer,  contestants 
in  this  ehallence.  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  have  been  accorded  floor  privi- 
lepes  by  the  Speaker.  Their  cause  is  a 
just  one  and  deserves  tlie  support  of 
n\-ery  Member  who  believes  in  human 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  issue  here  is  quite 
clear  cut.  There  is  no  question  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  denied 
the  rlalit  to  vote  In  Mississippi  in  1964. 

The  record  is  clear.  There  are  some 
2,P32  pages  of  eloquent  testimony  con- 
tained in  approximately  600  depositions 
which  were  filed  with  the  committee 

There  is  th»  record  of  the  hcarincs 
conducted  last  February  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  Mississippi  which 
spells  out  the  denials  and  the  depriva- 
tions of  the  risht  to  vote  and  the  repris- 
als, both  personal  and  economic,  against 
indiriduals  who  attempted  to  register  and 
vote.  The  record  is  written  in  the  faces 
of  Negro  citizens  who  courageously  con- 
fronted terror,  violence,  and  even  mur- 
der in  their  efforts  to  exercise  a  funda- 
mental constitutional  right — the  right 
to  register  and  vote. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  deliberate- 
ly and  systematically  denied  American 
citizens  the  right  to  register  and  to  vote. 
It  is  no  accident  that  as  of  January  1964, 
there  were  approximately  500,000  or  67 
percent  of  the  white  persons  of  voting 
age  and  approximately  20,000  to  25.000 
or  only  5  to  6  percent  of  the  Negroes  of 
voting  age  registered  to  vote. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly, in  1961  the  following  were  the 
firures  for  nonwhite  registration  In  each 
of  the  five  Mississippi  congressional  dis- 
tricts: First  District,  1.3  percent  of  the 
!#)n\vliltes  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote:  Second  District,  6.8  percent  of  the 
nonwhitrs  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote:  Third  District  9.1  percent  of  the 
nonwhttes  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote:  Fourth  District,  5.1  percent  of  the 
i»n\vhltes  of  voting  age  registered  to 
vote:  Fifth  District.  12  3  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  registered  to  vote. 

These  voting  statistics  were  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Suite  of  Miiislssippi  to  violate  the  Federal 
Cnnstitution — an  effort  which  began  over 
75  years  ago. 

The  Mississippi  constitution  of  1869 
aSorded  Negro  citizens  the  full  right  to 
vote.  The  next  year,  in  1870,  Congress 
enacted  a  statute  readmitting  Mississippi 
to  repi-esentation  in  the  Congress  on  the 
condition  that  Mississippi  never  amend 
or  change  that  constitution  "as  to  deprive 
any  c'tizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  vote," 

In  1890  there  were  in  Mississippi  118,- 
890  registered  white  voters  and  189,834 
registered  Ne;ro  voters.  In  that  year,  in 
spite  of  the  1870  compact  witl  Congress 
and  the  14th  and  15th  amendment  guar- 
antees, Mississippi  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  the  punx>se  of  which  was  de- 
scrtt>ed  by  US.  Senator  George,  of  Mis- 
sissippi: 

When  we  meet  In  convention,  (it)  te  to  de- 
vise such  measures,  consistent  with  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States,  iis  will  eanble 
us  to  nwintain  a  home  government  under 
the  control  of  the  white  people  of  the  State. 

The  record  of  the  convention  reflects, 
as  one  delegate  put  it.  'the  manifest  in- 
tention of  this  convention  to  secure  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  white  supremacy." 

This  deliberate  unconstitutional  pur- 
pose was  successful.  In  1890,  60  percent 
of  the  voters  were  Negro.  By  1899.  when 
57  percent  of  the  adult  Mississippi  popu- 
lation was  Negro,  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  electorate  were  Negro. 

The  change  in  the  constitution  was 
not  enough  to  keep  all  Negroes  from 
voting.  Coupled  with  laws  purposefully 
designed  to  keep  Negroes  off  the  voting 
rolls,  there  was  a  systematic  and  willful 
use  of  intimidation,  violence,  and  even 
murder.  There  have  been  at  least  five 
murders  since  1961  directly  connected 
with  the  effort  of  Negroes  to  register.  In 
fact,  just  a  few  weeks  ago  a  minister  was 
critically  »  ounded  because  of  his  Involve- 
ment with  voter  registration. 

According  to  the  Justice  Department 
in  McComb.  Miss.,  alone,  there  were 
from  June  to  October  1964,  17  bombings 
of  churches,  homes  and  businesses;  32 
arrests:  9  beatuigs.  and  4  church  burn- 
ings as  a  result  of  voter  registration  and 
civil  rights  activity. 

Violence  and  terror  in  Mississippi  to 
stop  Negroes  from  voting  is  not  a  new 
or  isolated  phenomenon.  The  interim 
report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  issued  in  1963  spells  it  out: 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  tieen 
fhot.  set  upon  by  vicious  dogs,  beaten  and 
otherwise  terrofjised  because  they  sought  to 
vote. 

In  the  face  of  terror,  \iolence  and 
murder,  and  in  the  face  of  the  entire 
political  system  of  a  State  dedicated  to 
Negro  disenfranchisement.  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  Mississippi  has 
attempted  to  aid  MLssissippi  Negroes  in 
gaining  their  constitutional  rights. 

In  the  summer  of  1964  the  Council 
of  Federated  Organizations — COFO — 
organized  the  Mississippi  summer  proj- 
ect aimed  at  increasing  Negro  voter 
registration  in  Mississippi. 

Three  young  and  dedicated  Americans. 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Schwerner.  participated  in  that 
project  and  paid  for  their  patriotism 
with  their  lives.  The  summer  was 
marked  by  an  all-out  effort  on  the  part 
of  Mississippi  to  reject  any  effort  to  reg- 
ister Negroes.  Everj'  terror  tactic  was 
employed  and  every  spurious  legal 
maneuver  was  undertaken.  The  actions 
of  Mississippi  clearly  indicated  that  the 
State  was  determined  to  continue  its 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Some  Ne- 
groes did  finally  register,  but  by  the 
congressional  elections  it  was  clear  that 
95  to  96  percent  of  eligible  Negroes  were 
still  kept  olT  the  voter  rolls. 

In  accordance  with  the  statute — 2 
U.S.C.  201.  et.  seq. — 30  days  after  the 
election,  a  challenge  was  brought  against 
the  Mississippi  Congressmen  on  the 
groimds  that  they  were  unconstitution- 
ally elected  because  of  the  illegal  disen- 
franchisement of  Negro  voters.  The 
contestants  in  the  challenge  have  com- 
plied in  every  way  with  the  statute. 


The  majority  report  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  is  unfortunate, 
to  say  the  least. 

After  only  a  3-hour  subcommittee 
hearing  closed  even  to  committee  mem- 
bers, the  committee  reported  on  the 
merits  of  this  case.  The  contestants 
were  given  a  chance  to  testify,  but  only 
as  to  the  question  of  standing.  Desrite 
its  stated  dedication  to  due  pi'oces:;  and 
its  "concern  that  either  outright  dismis- 
sal of  the  challenge  or  unseating  of  the 
present  Mississippi  delegation  would  vio- 
late this  precept,"  the  committee  has 
ruled  on  the  substance  without  permit- 
ting contestants  to  speak  on  the  merits. 

The  majority  report  erroneously 
states,  "the  House  in  the  past  has  ref  ustd 
to  declare  a  seat  vacant  even  though 
large  numbers  of  voters  were  illegally 
disenfranchised."  The  committee  cites 
only  one  case  in  support  of  this  dubious 
and  dangerous  proposition.  The  con- 
testants' brief  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee cites  approximately  40  cases  in  which 
the  House  upheld  the  Constitution  by 
vacating  seats  because  of  Negro  disen- 
franchisement. The  one  case  cited  in 
the  report  must  be  weighed  against  the 
40  cases  where  the  House  decided  to  the 
contrary. 

The  majority  report  gives  dominant 
weight  to  the  proposition  that  "what- 
ever electoral  practices  may  have  oc- 
curred in  Mississippi  during  the  1964 
elections,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  disen- 
franchisement, even  if  proven  here, 
would  have  actually  affected  the  outcome 
of  the  November  1964  election  in  any 
of  the  districts." 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  an  admission 
of  disenfranchisement.  Moreover,  il 
the  House  accepts  this,  it  will  establish 
the  rule  that  no  disenfranchised  major- 
ity or  minority  can  sustain  an  election 
challenge  without  proof  that  their  votes 
would  have  changed  the  result.  The 
very  "unoflBclal  elections"  in  Mississippi 
which  the  report  dismisses  as  "without 
the  authority  of  any  law  whatsoever" 
will  become  an  obligatory  proceeding 
under  this  precedent  in  all  future  elec- 
tion cases  involving  disenfranchisement. 
If  this  resolution  is  adopted,  it  •vlll 
serve  to  bar  any  and  all  future  election 
challenges  on  the  basis  of  disenfran- 
chisement. It  would  be  an  impossible 
and  insurmountable  barrier  to  require 
anyone  to  prove  that  he  would  have  been 
elected  or  that  he  would  not  have  been 
elected  depending  upon  the  number  of 
citizens  who  were  disenfranchised. 

The  majority  makes  no  real  commit- 
ment to  strike  down  unconstitutional 
elections  in  the  future.  It  does  not  want 
to  be  interpreted  as  "condoning  any  dis- 
enfranchisement of  any  voters  in  the 
1964  elections  or  in  previous  elections," 
but  looking  to  1966  it  offers  only  its  con- 
fidence that  violation  of  the  Voiin? 
Rights  Act  of  1965  "will  be  fully  inves- 
tigated and  appropriate  action  taken." 
There  are  few  districts  In  the  predom- 
inantly one-party  South  where  the  num- 
ber of  potential  voters  relying  on  the 
Mfs  enforcement  provisions  could  alter 
the  outcome.  Far  from  keeping  faitS 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  the 
report  gives  a  green  light  to  present  ef- 
forts by  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  sus- 
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pend  the  law's  operation  by  dilatory 
les-'al  maneuvers.  If  adopted,  it  will  be 
a  hardly  less  visible  signal  to  those  who, 
through  violence  and  intimidation,  have 
already  deterred  the  efforts  of  many  to 
resister  under  the  act. 

The  report  holds  that  the  laws  of  Mis- 
sissippi governing  the  1964  elections 
'arc  all  deemed  constitutional  inasmuch 
as  they  have  not  been  set  aside  by  the 
decision  of  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction." In  other  words,  it  is  validat- 
ing the  1964  Mississippi  elections.  The 
report  neglects  to  note  that  these  laws 
have  recently  been  set  aside  by  a  special 
session  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature, 
called  by  the  Governor  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  he  determined  that  they  were 
unconstitutional. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  error  of  the 
majority  report  is  the  proposition  that 
the  "Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — and  not  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives— is  the  appropriate  tribunal"  to 
pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  Missis- 
sippi's election  laws.  This  is  in  flat  con- 
tradiction to  a  consistent  line  of  modern 
cases  which  expressly  hold  that  article 
I,  section  5.  of  the  Constitution  vests 
sole  responsibility  for  judging  elections 
in  the  House  itself.  The  Supreme  Court 
may  void  a  law;  it  cannot  void  a  con- 
gres.sional  election. 

The  majority  report  says  that  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  "provides  thorough  and 
complete  remedies  to  any  and  all  such 
discrimination  and  disenfranchisement." 
The  act's  authors  had  no  such  illusions, 
and  its  diehard  opponents  make  clear 
every  day  that  they  hold  no  such  fears. 

Those  who  do  have  faith  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  can  best  afiBrm  it  by  accept- 
ing the  act's  main  premi.se  and  voting 
accordingly  today:  the  November  1964 
elections  in  Mississippi  were  unconstitu- 
tional. 

There  are  those  who,  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  our  land,  risked  their  lives 
to  bring  this  challenge  to  us  so  that  we 
may  exercise  our  solemn  obligation  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  does  not 
in  any  way  negate  the  faet  that  the  Con- 
gressmen from  Mississippi  were  illegally 
elected.  It  does  not  overcome  the  fact 
that  Mississippi  has  violated  the  Consti- 
tution. It  does  not  relieve  us  of  our  ob- 
ligation to  uphold  our  oath  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  contestants  who  have  challenged 
the  Mississippi  elections  have  used  the 
most  orderly  devices  known  to  our  so- 
ciety. They  have  used  depositions,  peti- 
tioiw.  affidavits,  briefs,  and  everj'  proce- 
dure provided  by  the  law.  Are  they  now 
to  be  denied  justice? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  dismissing  the  Ml,ssi.ssippl 
challenge.  We  have  a  moral  respon.sl- 
btlity  to  live  up  to  our  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  list  of  organizations 
which  have  supported  the  challenge: 

American  Ethical  Union. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  Foundation. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 
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American  Jewl£h  Congress. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Americans  lor  Democratic  Action. 

Antldefamatlon  League  of  B'nai  B'rlth. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Catholic  Interracial  Council. 

Christian  Family  Movement. 

College  yes  national  staff. 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

CouncU  for  Christian  Social  Action — 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 
Unity. 

Improved  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  of  the  World 

Industrial   Union    Department — AFL-CIO. 

International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio  & 
Machine  Worlters. 

Iota  Phi  Lambda,  Inc. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial .Justice. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Churches — Commis- 
sion on  Religion  and  Race. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  on  Agricultural  Life  and 
Labor. 

National  Urban  League. 

Negro  .American  Labor  Council. 

Northern  Student  Movement. 

Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

State.  County,  and  Municipal  Employees. 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Unltiu-lan  Unlversallst  Association^ — Com- 
mission on  Religion  and  Race. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Fellowship  for  So- 
cial Justice 

United  Automobile  Workers  of  America 

United  States  National  Student  Associ- 
ation. 

United  Steclworkers  of  America. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority. 

OTHEH    ORGANIZATIONS    OtrfSmE   LCCR    ENOOHeE- 

ING    STATEMENT 

Division  of  Human  Relations  and  Economic 
Affairs. 

General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
oj  the  Methodist  Church. 

Lawyers  Constitutional  Defense  Commit- 
tee. 

MlssKsslppl  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  GuBSERl. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
proper  time  I  shall  seek  recognition  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  a  motion  to  re- 
commit this  resolution  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  I  shall  do  so 
because  this  matter  is  serious  and  basic 
to  representative  government  and.  as 
such,  deserves  judicial  treatment  in  the 
strictest  sense. 

Article  I,  section  5,  clause  1  of  the 
Constitution  says: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualiflcatlons  of  Its  own 
Members, 

It  is  this  constitutional  duty  of  the 
Congress  which  we  are  considering  today, 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  fulfill  that 
duty  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  as  stated  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 


Library  of  Congress  in  Senate  Document 
No.  39  of  the  88th  Congress,  that  "each 
House  in  judging  of  elections  under  this 
clause  acts  as  a  judicial  tribunal."  Nu- 
merous court  cases  have  upheld  the  right 
of  the  House  to  act  as  such  a  tribunal. 

Throughout  this  heavily  publicized 
challenge  of  our  five  colleagues  from 
Mississippi  by  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
maintain  judicial  composure.  The  pres- 
sure for  an  early  commitment  before  the 
facts  were  presented  in  a  judicial  man- 
ner has  been  greater  than  upon  any  other 
issue  I  have  confronted  in  my  13  years  as 
a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
no  other  congressional  district  outside 
the  State  of  Mississippi  is  so  intensely 
Interested  in  this  matter  as  my  own  10th 
District  of  California,  more  than  2,000 
miles  away  from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Many  of  my  constituents  liave  gone  to 
Mississippi  and  12  members  of  my  local 
bar  association  assisted  in  the  taking  of 
depositions  connected  with  this  chal- 
lenge. Signed  petitions,  with  hundreds 
of  names,  urging  my  support  of  the  chal- 
lenge, have  been  sent  to  my  office.  The 
city  council  of  my  largest  city  passed  a 
resolution  with  a  unanimous  vote  urging 
my  support  of  the  move  to  unseat  Mis- 
sissippi's Congressmen.  One  petition 
bore  the  names  of  17  faculty  members  of 
the  great  law  school  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Twelve  of  the  signers  were  profes- 
sors of  law.  associates,  or  assistants.  The 
remaining  five  were  teaching  fellows, 
lecturers  and  librarians. 

One  letter  from  a  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  constituent  is  typical  of 
thousands  I  have  received.    It  states: 

The  evidence  of  systematic  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  the  vote  In  Mississippi  Is  over- 
whelming. If  you  reach  a  different  conclu- 
sion I  wlU  have  to  assume  either  that  your 
review  of  the  facts  was  not  objective  or  that 
you  did  not  review  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  are,  just  a  few 
short  moments  away  from  a  vote  on  this 
matter  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  these 
facts.  Should  I  be  asked  to  evaluate 
them  without  having  seen  them?  Can  I 
honestly  make  a  judicial  decision  solely 
from  newspaper  reports  and  public  state- 
ments of  those  who  are  either  opponents 
or  proponents  oJE  the  Mississippi  delega- 
tion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by 
some  of  the  serious  ramifications  of  the 
matter  before  us  today. 

First,  if  this  challenge  were  to  succeed 
and  all  five  of  Mississippi's  Congressmen 
were  to  be  unseated,  I  am  troubled  by 
that  portion  of  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  which  says,  "each  State 
shall  have  at  lea^t  one  Representative." 

Perhaps  there  is  a  proper  legal  answer 
to  this  question,  but  it  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  me  as  a  member  of  this  acting 
judicial  tribunal. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  14th  amendment  which  says 
that  a  State's  representation  shall  be  re- 
duced In  the  same  proportion  which  the 
number  of  male  citizens  being  21  years  of 
age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  been  "in  any  way  abridged  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime." 
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And  I  am  troubled  by  the  clearcut 
precedent  which  this  House  established 
In  Its  sixth  roUcall  of  the  current  ses- 
sion on  January  19,  1965,  when  by  a  vote 
of  245  yeas  to  102  nays  the  House  de- 
clared that  only  a  bona  fide  candidate  for 
election  was  a  proper  party  to  challenge 
the  election  of  a  Member  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201.  title  2,  chapter  7 
of  the  United  States  Code.  By  this  over- 
whelming vote  the  House  upheld  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert],  when 
he  said  in  part : 

Congress  never  Intended  to  gHe  unquali- 
fied authority,  pcllmell,  under  this  statute 
t.3  Individuals,  to  g.xid  people  or  to  bad  peo- 
ple, to  contest  any  Member's  seat,  for  good 
reason  or  otherwise. 

Earlier  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  had  said: 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  It  (the  stat- 
ute) was  intended  that  this  case  be  limited 
to  those  who  participated  In  the  election,  to 
one  of  the  candidates  In  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  morning's  maU  I 
received  a  communication  slRned  by  17 
Members  of  this  body  which  enclosed 
the  minorily  views  for  House  Report  No, 
1008,  currently  before  us  which  in  turn 
was  signed  by  five  members  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  Excluding 
duplications  there  were  20  different  Con- 
gres.smen  whose  names  appear  in  this 
communication  and  its  enclosure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Jan- 
uary 19  of  this  very  year,  16  of  these  20 
Members  voted  in  favor  of  the  principle 
that  a  challenge  brought  under  title  2  of 
the  United  States  Code  could  only  be 
brought  by  a  candidate.  Three  of  the 
20  names  did  not  vote  on  this  roll- 
call  on  JanuaiT  19  and  only  1.  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  fMr.  Ryan). 
voted  against  the  principle  espoused  by 
the  majority  leader.  Yet  here  we  are 
considering  a  challenge  against  five  Con- 
gressmen which  admittedly  has  not  been 
brought  by  a  bona  fide  candidate.  This 
places  the  persons  who  signed  this  letter 
opposing  the  motion  to  dismiss  House 
Resolution  585  in  the  position  of  urging 
that  in  the  very  same  Congress  a  clearly 
established  precedent  be  applied  in  one 
manner  for  one  Member  and  In  exactly 
the  opposite  manner  for  five  other  Mem- 
bers. 1  say  with  regret  that  it  appears 
that  precedent,  orderly  process,  and  pro- 
cedure are  subject  to  pragmatic  inter- 
pretation and  can  varj'  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  moment, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  truly  to  act  as 
a  Judicial  tribunal,  we  cannot  turn  our 
precedents  and  our  principles  on  and  off 
as  we  do  a  water  spigot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  matters  which 
trouble  me  should  also  trouble  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  conscientiously  as- 
sumes his  constitutional  responsibility. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
very  serious  allegation  that  Negroes  have 
been  systematically  excluded  from  the 
right  to  vote  In  Mississippi  has  not  been 
supported  nor  I'epudlated  with  clear-cut 
evidence  presented  In  a  proper  manner 
before  this  Judicial  tribunal. 

To  those  who  would  Jump  to  the  con- 
cluslfln  that  it  is  our  traditional  legis- 
latlve  process  and  procedure  wiiich  has 


prevented  a  proper  presentation  of  evi- 
dence to  this  judicial  tribunal,  let  me 
remind  them  that  orderly  process  has 
been  underway  Let  them  remember 
that  the  Hotise  Administration  Commit- 
tee was  seriously  and  honestly  conduct- 
ing objective  and  complete  hearings  In 
accordance  with  the  existing  law  of  this 
Republic,  which,  we  proudly  say.  Is  a 
government  of  law  and  not  of  men. 
These  hearings  would  have  been  com- 
pleted in  a  timely  fashion  except  for  the 
impatience  of  those  who  have  no  faith  In 
orderly  process  and  the  democratic  pro- 
cedures which  have  developed  through 
almost  two  centuries  of  our  history. 
They  Insisted  upon  fUlng  a  resolution  of 
high  privilege  to  discharge  a  committee 
which  wsis  legitimately  doing  Its  duty  In 
accordance  with  the  stable  procedures 
which  dlstlrvgulsh  this  Republic  from 
anarchy.  But  for  this  resolution  of  high 
privilege  we  could  look  ahead  to  the  ben- 
efits of  the  very  process  of  deliberation 
and  judgment  which  many  proponents 
of  the  challenge  movement  now  plead 
for.  Had  they  shown  faith  In  our  demo- 
cratic process  and  been  willing  to  trust  it 
Instead  of  concluding  prematurely  that 
our  existing  Institutions  would  not  act 
in  deliberate  honesty,  they  would  not  be 
In  this  present  dilemma.  The  cause  of 
civil  rights,  so  honestly  pursued  by  so 
many  of  us  who  choose  orderly  process 
over  dramatics  and  demagoguery,  has 
been  serloasly  Impaired.  In  all  frank- 
ness, I  cannot  help  but  say  that  the  dra- 
matics connected  with  this  challenge 
have  produced  only  confusion.  Perhaps 
they  have  provided  salve  to  the  ego  of 
pseudohumanltarlans,  but  Insofar  as 
helping  the  civil  rights  movement  Is  con- 
cerned, the  total  effect  has  been  negative. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  hundreds  of 
dedlcateti  persons  from  my  district  and 
all  ovef  the  Nation  who  have  given  their 
time  to  a  cause  have  been  led  astray  by 
ill-advised  leadership. 

But  In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  cannot  escape  two  basic  facts: 

First.  This  Is  a  tremendously  serious 
matter  which  goes  to  the  roots  of  our 
system  of  free  government 

Second.  'We  do  not  have  the  basis  upon 
which  we  can  make  an  honest  decision. 
So.  not  because  I  consider  the  majority 
report  to  represent  an  "lU-concelved  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  hard  decision"  as  the 
very  persons  who  caused  this  problem 
have  alleged,  but  only  because  It  wlU 
help  us  to  perform  our  responsibility  as 
a  judicial  tribunal.  I  urge  that  this  reso- 
lution be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration, 

Mr,  BURLESON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  jield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Edwards!. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  insofar  as  the  validity  of  the 
election  of  our  Members  Is  concerned, 
the  Constitution  provides  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  the  sole  judge. 
Even  though  the  50  States  handle  the 
mechanics  of  the  House  elections,  we 
are  under  no  obll.gatlon  to  accept  a  Mem- 
ber merely  because  a  State  certifies  his 
election.  On  the  contrary,  the  prece- 
dents are  clear  that  the  obligation  we 
have  is  not  to  accept  as  a  Member  any 
person  whose  election  was  not  in  accord- 


ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  problem  we  face  today  has  to  do 
with  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
The  citizens  of  Mississippi  are  contest- 
ing the  election  of  five  Members.  Tne 
contcstors  claim  that  the  1964  prlmarj 
and  general  elections  were  not  open,  fair, 
and  free  as  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  that  the  Negroes  of 
Mississippi,  who  contribute  approxi- 
mately  one-half  the  electorate,  were  i:n- 
lawfuUy  excluded  from  participation 
They  further  claim  that  Negro  citizens 
Including  three  of  the  contestants  were 
prevented  from  appearing  on  the  ballot 
as  congressional  candidates.  The  con- 
testants further  claim  that  the  1964  Mis- 
sissippi elections  were  void  because  they 
violate  the  1870  compact  between  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  readmitting  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Union:  that  the  elections 
are  void  because  they  violate  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  which  requires  "the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States": 
and  that  the  elections  are  void  because 
they  violate  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments. 

The  record  In  these  cases  brings  to  us 
ovenvhelming  evidence  of  the  facts  upon 
which  these  cases  rest — the  almost  total, 
systematic  and  deliberate  exclusion  of 
the  Negro  citizens  of  Mississippi  from  the 
elections  of  that  State.  Over  450,000 
Negro  citizens  of  Mississippi  were  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  the  1964 
elections  which  are  the  subject  of  tWs 
contest.  Only  7  percent  of  the  NeCTo 
citizens  of  voting  age  were  registered  to 
vot«.  And  the  pitifully  small  number 
of  Negroes  participating  in  Mississippi 
elections  Is  because  they  have  been  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  an  unrelenting 
program  of  legislation,  discrimination, 
violence,  and  intimidation. 

In  accordance  with  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  chapter  7,  the  prescribed 
procedures  have  been  followed  by  the 
contestants  and  the  contestees,  Includine 
the  submission  of  evidence  and  brief.*;  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

Today  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee comes  to  us  and  asks  that  we  dis- 
miss the  Mississippi  election  contests 
without  a  thorough  and  open  review  on 
the  merits  of  the  questions  raised.  The 
Administration  Committee  has  made  its 
recommendation,  after  closed  hearings, 
primarily  on  the  grounds  that  the  con- 
testants are  not  the  proper  persons  M 
present  the  tacts  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, But,  mark,  the  majority  re- 
port does  not  merely  resolve  that  the 
challenges  be  dismissed.  It  declares  thai 
the  five  Congressmen  in  question  are  en- 
titled to  their  seats.  If  the  House  votes 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  challenges,  what 
It  Is  doing.  Is  putting  Its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval and  declaring  valid  the  election  oS 
Representatives  'Rhere  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote. 

Five  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Administration  Joined  In  a  dissenting  re- 
port, noting  that  •'neither  the  precedent 
nor  the  requirement  that  only  an  opposi- 
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tlon  candidate  can  contest  an  election 
of  a  Member  of  the  House  were  estab- 
lished to  prevent  contests  under  present 
circumstances." 

The  minority  report  recommends  to 
the  House  that  the  entire  question 
should  be  reconsidered  by  the  committee 
after  adequate  public  hearings,  and  a 
resolution  reported  based  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  and  not  upon  the  basis  of 
who  brought  the  wrongdoing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee." 

I  cannot  see  how  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  do  less.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  House 
Resolution  585. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
foniia  [Mr,  Burton], 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are 
watching  us  today.  As  Members  of  the 
House  know  full  well,  our  responsibility 
to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  qualifications 
of  Members  of  the  House  is  a  most  grave 
and  important  one.  Literally  the  foun- 
dation and  the  concept  of  our  democratic 
society  is  affected  by  how  we  discharge 
that  responsibility. 

The  responsibility  is  not  a  partisan 
one.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  GoodellI  on  the  con- 
structive role  and  contribution  he  made 
to  the  discussion  of  this  issue  within  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 

Tlie  problem  before  us  today  is  one  of 
either  accepting  a  report  w.iich  dismisses 
this  action  entirely,  or  rejecting  this  re- 
port, so  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
may  have  a  full  opportunity  to  weigh 
the  vital  issues  at  stake  in  this  matter. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Negro  cit- 
izens in  Mississippi  were  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  last  election.  Massive  doc- 
umentation and  other  facts  have  been 
gathered  by  attorneys  and  court  report- 
ers throughout  the  country,  many  of 
them  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
These  facts  are  entitled  to  the  fullest 
scrutiny  and  development  in  the  conte.xt 
of  extensive  public  hearings. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation. I  urge  that  the  House 
and  its  committees  be  given  a  full  op- 
portunity for  public  hearings  on  this 
vital  national  question. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr,  Farbsthn]  , 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  gentlemen  who 
represent  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  this 
House,  I  deem  them  fine.  able,  and 
courteous  gentlemen. 

My  quarrel  is  with  those  people  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  who,  by  use  of  terror, 
pressure  and  other  illegal  means,  pre- 
vented qualified  American  citizens  from 
resistering  and  voting  In  that  State. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  means  of 
showing  our  opposition  and  disgust  with 
the  tactics  used  by  the  citizens  of  Missis- 
sippi in  preventing  other  American  citi- 
zens from  voting  by  the  use  of  terror, 
pressure,  and  other  illegal  means,  is  by 
depriving  them  of  representation  in  this 
House,  in  other  words  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  their  111  gotten  gains  by  vacat- 
ing the  seats  of  the  delegation  from  that 
State. 
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To  my  mind  this  situation  Ls  not  unlike 
that  of  a  child  who  Is  denied  the  right 
to  benefit  under  the  will  of  parents  whom 
he  did  away  with.  Thus  the  people  of 
Mississippi  should  not  be  rewarded  for 
their  illegal  acts  by  being  represented 
In  this  body. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  seems  to 
me  that  In  acting  on  the  merits  of  the 
matter  I  must  vote  against  tlie  resolution 
dismissing  the  challenge  to  the  election 
of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  from 
Mississippi. 

The  1964  elections  for  Members  of 
Congress  In  Mississippi  were  conducted  in 
a  manner  which  violated  the  condition 
under  which  Mississippi  was  readmitted 
to  representation  In  Congress  In  1870  and 
In  a  manner  which  violated  the  15th 
amendment. 

Missls.slppl  adopted  a  new  constitution 
in  1869  wliicli  required  as  qualifications 
for  voting  only  that  the  registrant  be 
male.  21  years  of  age  or  older,  and  that  he 
had  lived  in  the  State  at  least  6  months 
and  in  the  county  at  least  1  month. 

The  act  of  1870  by  which  Congress  re- 
admitted Mississippi  to  representation 
included  as  a  condition  of  readmission 
the  following  proviso : 

And  provided  further.  Tliat  the  State  of 
Mississippi  Is  admitted  to  representation  In 
Congress  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
upon  the  foUowlng  fundamental  conditions: 
First,  that  the  constitution  of  Mississippi 
shaU  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to 
deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  the  right  to  vote  who  are 
entitled  to  vote  by  the  constitution  herein 
recognised.^ 

The  Constitution  of  1869  apparently 
provided  sufficient  protection  to  Negroes' 
political  rights,  because  in  1890  there 
were  189,884  registered  Negro  voters  in 
Mississippi  and  118.890  registered  white 
voters. 

Mississippi  adopted  a  new  coitstitu- 
tion  in  1890,  and  we  have  evidence  that 
the  purpose  of  the  new  constitution  was 
to  disfranchise  the  Negro  in  violation  of 
the  condition  under  which  Mississippi 
was  admitted  to  representation  In  Con- 
cress. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Constitutional  Convention  of  1890 
was  stated  clearly  and  unequivocally  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Calhoon,  who  was  president  of 
the  convention.  Mr.  Calhoon,  In  his 
opening  address,  spoke  about  the  rule  of 
one  race  in  comparison  to  the  rule  of  an- 
other race,  and  he  said: 

This  ballot  system  must  be  so  arranged  as 
to  effect  one  object,  permit  me  to  say — for  we 
find  the  two  races  now  together. 

And  later,  Mr,  Calhoon  said: 

That  Is  the  great  problem  for  which  we 
are  called  together;  that  Is  the  great  ques- 
tion for  you  to  solve,  and  the  outside  world 
IS  looking  anxiously  and  our  sister  States  of 
the  South  are  looking  at  the  solution  we  ar- 
rive at  In  reference  to  that  question.' 

The  Constitution  of  1890  required  that 
a  voter  registrant  be  able  "to  read  any 
section  of  the  constitution  of  this  State." 


■  16  Stat.  67,  Feb.  23,  1870, 

=  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  Stale  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Aug  12  to  Nov.  I,  1890,  opening 
speech  by  Mr.  S.  S  Calhoon  (Mr.  Calhoon's 
speech  Is  given  on  pp.  9-11) . 


or  understand  It  when  read  to  him,  or 
give  a  "reasonable  interpretation  "  of  it, 
Negroes  were  disfranchised  in  such 
great  numbers  by  use  of  literacy  and  In- 
terpretation tests  that  by  1899  less  than 
10  percent  of  registered  voters  were  Ne- 
gro. 

Further  tests  for  registration  were  re- 
quired by  a  constitutional  amendment  of 
1954.  Voters  who  were  registered  before 
January  1.  1954,  did  not  have  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.  This  meant  that 
tlie  new  tests  would  not  be  used  to  dis- 
franchise white  voters  who  were  already 
registered,  but  would  be  used  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  registering. 

A  Mississippi  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  1960  protided  for  the  additional 
requirement  of  "good  moral  character," 
The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  slated  that  the  kinds  of  registration 
requirements  which  Mississippi  estab- 
lished by  its  constitution  of  1890  and  by 
its  constitutional  amendments  of  1954 
and  1960  have  been  applied  in  a  discrimi- 
natory manner  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
franchising Negroes — 'U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Righti,  1961  Report.  Book  I: 
■Voting,"  pages  137-138. 

The  congressional  elections  in  Missis- 
sippi in  1964  not  only  flouted  the  proviso 
of  the  1870  act  which  readmitted  the 
State  to  representation,  but  also  were 
rendered  illegal  by  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

On  May  17.  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  submitted  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  more  than  600  depositions 
providing  evidence  that  great  numbers  of 
Negroes  were  prevented  from  voting  in 
1964  because  of  tests  and  devices  used  to 
reject  applications  for  registration  and 
because  of  violence  and  economic  re- 
prisals. Tlie  evidence  which  the  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  Subcommittee  of  the 
Administration  Committee  has  now  un- 
der consideration  Is  convincing  and  con- 
clusive. 

The  contention,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the 
last  congressional  elections  in  New  York 
City  should  likewise  be  rendered  invalid 
because  many  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  disfranchised  by  the 
State's  English-language  literacy  re- 
quirement is  without  merit, 

I  had  always  opposed  this  literacy  re- 
quirement of  my  own  State.  I  believe 
that  It  was  intrinsically  discrlminatorj', 
and  I  gave  full  support  to  the  provision 
of  the  'Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  which 
prohibits  It.  Nevertheless,  its  applica- 
tion Is  not  comparable  to  the  methods 
used  under  color  of  law  to  disfranchise 
the  Negro  in  Mississippi.  The  New  York 
State  requirement  was  at  least  admin- 
istered in  a  manner  befitting  a  law;  that 
Is,  without  prejudice,  partiality,  or  arbi- 
trariness. No  one's  race  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  registering  to  vote  in  New  York  if 
he  could  meet  the  English-language  lit- 
eracy requirement,  which  was  In  writing 
and  of  the  same  level  for  all. 

Mississippi  Is  not  the  only  State  In  the 
South  which  has  disfranchised  Negroes. 
But  citizens  in  Mississippi  alone  have 
contested  tlie  election  of  the  entire  con- 
gressional delegation  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. And  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  has  an  unassailable 
right  to  act  as  contestant. 
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Months  before  the  November  1964  elec- 
tions, members  of  the  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  true  part  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party,  attempted  to  partici- 
pate in  Democratic  Party  meetings  in 
tlieir  State.  In  June  1964,  Negro  Demo- 
crats tried  unsuccessfully  lo  lake  part  in 
precinct  mectlncs  in  12  or  so  county 
seats.  DurlnB  the  same  month,  Negro 
Democrats  tried,  asain  unsuccessfully,  to 
participate  in  a  number  of  county  con- 
ventions. This  Is  where  the  real  contest 
beean— In  the  attempt  of  Negroes  to  have 
a  voice  in  party  deci.slons  in  their  State. 

The  Missis-sippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Pjtrty  is  a  genuine  contestant  not  only 
becnuse  great  numbers  of  Necroes  were 
prevented  from  votlnc  for  candidates  for 
election  to  the  House,  but  also  because 
Negroes  were  prevented  from  exercising 
any  choice  with  respect  to  the  selection  of 
candidates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  vacate  the  seats  of  the  delega- 
tion from  Mississippi  in  order  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  elections  of  its  own 
Members. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  tMr.  Re.smckL 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  an  attorney,  as  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are.  I  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina quote  precedent  after  precedent 
after  precedent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  day  we  sit 
here  we  write  new  precedents.  That  Is 
what  we  are  paid  to  do.    That  Is  our  job. 

The  rules  change,  and  we  are  here  to 
.see  that  they  are  changed  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  oppose  the  motion  to  dismiss.  I  call 
for  fair  and  open  hearings.  We  cannot 
continue  to  perpetuate  the  wrongs  of 
100  years. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
H.*LPERNl  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  and  in 
support  of  the  anticipated  motion  to 
recommit  House  Resolution  585.  I  do 
so  because  I  have  found  the  committee 
report  on  this  resolution  to  be  either  an 
exercise  in  confusion,  or  a  reflection  of 
the  failure  of  the  ma,iority  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  issue  which  was  before  It. 
I  believe  that  the  committee  should  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  challenge,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  when  a  challenge 
based  upon  systematic  and  wholesale 
disenfranchlsement  comes  before  the 
House,  that  matter  will  receive  the  seri- 
ous consideration  It  warrants.  No  such 
consideration  is  evident  In  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

The  ma.iority  implies  that  the  election 
contests  siiould  be  dismissed  because  we 
have  passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The 
blatant  discrimination  that  prompted  us 
to  pass  that  legislation,  impels  us  today 
to  rectify  the  invalid  consequences  of  an 
election  based  upon  that  very  discrimi- 
nation. 

At  the  time  of  this  election.  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  Negroes  of  Missis- 


sippi were  registered  to  vote.  It  is  not 
enough  to  merely  hope  for  a  future  which 
will  bring  a  promise  of  justice.  And  to 
cite  that  hope  as  a  reason  for  recom- 
mending dismissal  of  the  petition,  is  to 
abdicate  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  House  to  "be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  Members." 

The  majority  also  suggests  that  this 
Issue  is  not  properly  before  the  House 
smce  the  Members  whose  seats  are  in 
question  were  challenged  "by  persons 
not  actually  legal  candidates  appearing 
on  the  ballots."  The  minority  on  the 
committee  put  forward  one  answer:  that 
it  is  fatuous  to  require  a  contestant  to 
be  a  candidate  in  a  jurisdiction  in  which 
he  or  .she  cannot  even  be  registered  to 
vote.  Another  answer  is  that  the  fact  of 
noncandidacy  is  completely  Irrelevant 
at  this  point.  While  this  might  have 
been  raised  In  connection  with  the  taking 
of  depositions,  it  is  inappropriately 
addressed  to  the  issue  of  the  challenge 
itself.  The  Clerk  of  the  House,  in  a 
formal  communication,  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  Just  this  year,  reaffirmed  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  House  to  hear 
election  cases,  in  the  case  of  a  protest 
or  memorial  filed  by  a  contestant,  an 
elector  of  the  district  concerned,  or  any 
other  person.  And  this  reaffirmation  is 
based  upon  ample  precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  full,  open  hearings  are  required  In 
this  matter,  that  ju.stice  may  be  done, 
and  that  objective,  reasoned  decisions 
might  be  forthcoming.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  a  recom- 
mittal motion. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lindsay). 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in  protest- 
ing this  procedure.  Forty  minutes  on 
one  side  and  20  on  the  other  is  insuffi- 
cient for  this  debate.  It  lends  to  the 
appearance.  If  not  the  fact,  that  the 
Mississippi  challenge  was  shoved  into 
the  drawer.  I  have  looked  at  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced  against 
voting  to  unseat  the  Mississippi  delega- 
tion. I.  for  one.  cannot  accept  those 
arguments  for  in  essence  they  are  really 
no  more  than  a  plea  that  we  should  not 
"rock  the  boat  "  I  say  this  is  a  boat  that 
has  needed  rocking  for  a  good  many 
years.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for  this 
Hou,se  to  put  itself  on  record  that  it  will 
not  be  a  tacit  accomplice  to  the  system- 
atic deprivation  of  the  voting  rights  of 
U.S.  citizens. 

Is  it  not  rather  strange  that  were  the 
issue  before  this  House  the  unseating  of 
a  Member  because  of  fraud  in  his  elec- 
tion, there  would  be  no  reluctance  to  act 
decisively:  there  would  be  no  reluctance 
to  insist  upon  our  principle  of  fair  elec- 
tions: no  reluctance  to  submit  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts.  Yet.  in  this  case, 
where  the  election  has  been  tainted  by 
mass  violations  of  the  fundamental  rule 
against  racial  discrimination,  we  seem  to 
be  torn  between  doing  what  we  know  is 
right  and  not  "rocking  the  boat." 

The  least  that  could  and  should  have 
been  done  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  have 
had  public  hearings.    From  all  appear- 


ances the  Committee  on  Administration 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
simply  given  blanket  acceptance  to 
Mississippi's  election  procedures.  The 
report  of  the  committee  is  completely 
unpersuasive.  There  is  no  analysis  of 
the  charges;  in  fact  no  report  to  the 
House  as  to  the  fairness  or  lack  of  fair- 
ness of  the  elections. 

There  appear  to  be  two  major  argu- 
ments against  unseating  the  Mississippi 
delegation.  The  first  of  these  is  some 
concern  with  whether  the  present  situa- 
tion falls  within  the  precedents  of  the 
House.  An  examination  of  those  prece- 
dents would  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
worst  there  is  precedent  both  for  and 
against  unseating.  In  such  a  situation 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  obstacle 
to  our  doing  what  we  believe  is  right. 
Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  there 
may  be  precedents  to  the  contrary- 
precedents  which  would  keep  xis  from 
acting  in  a  flagrant  case  of  the  kind  we 
have  before  us — it  is  high  time  we  con- 
signed such  rules  to  the  junk  heap  of 
history. 

The  second  major  argument  agaiwt 
unseating  the  Mississippi  delegation  is 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides future  safeguards  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  situation. 

But  what  of  today,  tomorrow,  and 
next  year?  The  'Voting  Rights  Act  will 
after  all,  not  affect  the  Mississippi  con- 
gressional representation  until  Novem- 
ber 1966.  If  the  Mississlpi  delegation  is 
unseated.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  hold  new  and  fair  elections 
and  to  return  to  this  Congress  a  delega- 
tion elected  by  the  vote  of  all  the  people 
of  Mississippi. 

But  beyond  that,  what  is  Involved  here 
is  the  establishment  of  a  principle — the 
principle  that  this  House  will  not  sanc- 
tion the  seating  of  those  whose  election 
has  been  obtained  through  the  denial 
of  constitutional  rights.  The  dignity  of 
this  House  and  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  In  It  requires  no  less. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HaysI  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay],  who 
is  a  candidate  for  office  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  I  noticed  that  he  wanted 
to  lay  all  of  the  blame  for  this  resolution 
at  the  door  of  the  majority  party. 

I  believe  it  is  interesting  in  passing  to 
point  out  that  not  a  single  member  of 
the  minority  party,  the  Republican 
Party — which  is  not  Mr.  Lindsay's 
party,  because  he  constantly  denies  that 
it  is— signed  the  minority  views,  so 
this  majority  report  represents  a  bi- 
partisan approach,  an  approach  which 
is  made  as  it  has  been  made  to  every 
contest  in  the  17  years  that  I  have  been 
In  the  Congress  and  in  the  16  years  and 
some  months  that  I  have  sat  on  this 
committee. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  votes  Mr. 
LrNDSAY's  speech  is  worth  In  New  York, 
but  It  is  too  transparent  to  be  worth 
any  in  my  area. 

'What  I  wanted  to  say.  and  what  I  got 
the  time  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  that  I 
heard  a  news  broadcast  this  morning 
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which  purported  to  be  an  objective  re- 
port of  what  was  going  to  happen  here, 
and  It  said  that  it  was  likely  that  this 
case  would  be  dismissed,  and  part  of  the 
reason  was  because  this  committee  Is 
dominated  by  Southerners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  list  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  list  is  as  follows : 
coMMmrxE  ON  HoiTSE  Administration 

Omar  BurleBon,  Texas,  chairman. 

Sainuel  N.  Friedel.  Maryland. 

Robert  T.  Ashmore.  South  Carolina. 

Wayne  L.  Hays.  Ohio. 

P.iul  C.  Jones.  Missouri. 

Fr.»nk  Thompson.  Jr.,  New  Jersey, 

Watklns  M,  Abbitt.  Virginia. 

Joe  D  Waggonner.  Jr.,  Louisiana. 

Carl  D.  Perkins.  Kentucky. 

John  H.  Dent.  Pennsylvania. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons,  Florida. 

Luclen  N.  Nedzl.  Michigan. 

John  Bradenms.  Indiana. 

John  W  Davis.  Georgia. 

Kenneth  J.  Gray.  Illinois. 

Augustus  F.  Hawlilns.  California. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  New  York, 

Glennrd  P  Lipscomb,  California. 

Rtibert  J.  Corbett.  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Michigan. 

Charles  E.  Goodell,  New  York, 

VVillard  S.  Curtln.  Pennsylvania. 

Sdmuel  L.  Devlne.  Ohio. 

John  N.  Erlenborn,  lUlnols. 

William  L.  Dickinson,  Alabama. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  point  out  that  of 
those  25  Members,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  BtrRLESON),  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Ashmore],  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt], 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wag- 
gonner). the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons],  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Davis],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson]  are 
southerners — seven  in  all.  I  suppose  you 
could  count  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  FRiEDEt]  but  he  signed  the 
minority  report.  So,  since  he  is  on  the 
other  side,  he  would  not  be  part  of  the 
domination.  I  suppose,  if  you  wanted 
to  be  contentious,  you  could  put  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kentucky,  which  are  border 
States,  but  if  you  put  In  all  of  those, 
you  only  come  up  with  10  out  of  25, 
and  1  out  of  the  10  voted  with  the  mi- 
nority. So  I  would  ask  that  if  the  press 
would  like  to  in  its  reporting  of  this, 
they  could  say  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Is  dominated  by 
northerners. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlch- 
i?an  (Mr.  CoNYERsl. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
the  House  of  Representatives  votes  today 
to  recommit  the  Mississippi  challenge  to 
tile  Committee  on  House  Administration 
with  instructions  to  hold  adequate  pub- 
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lie  hearings  and  report  on  the  merits  of 
the  Individual  cases.  It  will  have  de- 
faulted on  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  elections  of 
its  Members.  The  sworn  statements  and 
depositions  documenting  case  after  case 
of  denial  of  the  vote  through  racial  dis- 
crimination are  in  reality  petitions  for 
rediess  of  grievances  by  the  Negro  Amer- 
icans of  Mississippi  which  can  only  be 
handled  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  minority  report  states  the  case 
tersely  and  well.  May  I  quote  to  you  the 
excellent  minority  views  by  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  Conmiiitt«e  on  House 
Administration:  Congressmen  Samuel 
Friedel  of  Maryland,  Lucien  Nedzi  of 
Michigan,  John  Brademas  of  Indiana, 
Augustus  Hawkins  of  California,  and 
Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York: 

The  record  in  this  case  clearly  Indicates 
disfranchisement  of  voters  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi  due  to  inadequate  official  pro- 
tection of  their  rights  a&  well  as  of  their 
lives  and  limbs.  We  note  that  the  House 
has  vacated  seats  of  Members  on  the  basis 
of  disenfranchlsement  and  or  intimida- 
tion. •  •  •  The  entire  question  should  be 
reconsidered  by  the  committee  after  ade- 
quate public  bearings,  and  a  resolution  re- 
ported based  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
not  upon  the  basis  of  who  brouglit  the  ques- 
tion of  wrongdoing  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion did  not  hold  hearings  on  the  basic 
charges  that  almost  none  of  the  Negro 
Americans  in  Mississippi,  45  percent  of 
the  State's  population,  voted  in  last 
year's  election  even  though  this  Con- 
gress has  just  recently  made  a  finding 
that  there  has  been  massive  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting  in  Mississippi  for 
many  years  when  it  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Instead  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  ignore  these  facts  and  to 
dismiss  these  charges  l)ecause  they  say 
they  were  not  brought  in  the  proper  way. 

As  a  member  of  your  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee I  am  proud  of  the  law  we  drafted 
and  this  House  passed  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote  for  all  Americans.  However,  may 
I  also  respectfully  say  that  the  new  law- 
has  not  yet  been  terribly  successful  In 
Mississippi  nor  have  most  State  officials 
mdlcated  a  willingness  to  comply  volun- 
tarily. Federal  registi'ars  have  been 
appointed  in  only  4  out  of  the  82  coun- 
ties In  Mississippi,  and  have  now  en- 
rolled only  about  13,000  additional  Negro 
Americans:  and  others  have  been  regis- 
tered by  local  officials  in  some  counties. 
However.  I  would  point  out  that  when 
the  Attorney  General  testified  before  our 
committee,  he  stated  that  only  about 
29.000  out  of  the  approximately  425,000 
Negro  Americans  in  Mississippi  of  voting 
age  were  registered  to  vote  last  year. 
Even  after  adding  all  these  figures  statis- 
tics clearly  show  that  there  is  a  long,  long 
way  to  go. 

I  feel  that  only  the  appointment  of 
Federal  registrars  throughout  the  State 
of  Mississippi  and  the  proper  handling 
of  the  Mississippi  challenge  by  this  House 
can  assure  all  American  citizens  In  Mis- 
sissippi of  the  right  to  vote  without  fear. 

Mississippi  officials  are  fighting  the 
new  law  with  every  means  available  in 
order  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  day 
when  all  Negro  Americans  in  Mississippi 


will  be  able  to  register  and  vote.  Dis- 
missing the  effort  to  unseat  the  Missis- 
sippi Congressman  will  provide  just  Uie 
additional  encouragement  needed  by  the 
oflicials  and  the  racist  social  system  of 
Mississippi  to  continue  official  defiance 
and  piiyslcal  and  economic  intimidation. 

Just  last  week  the  Mississippi  attorney 
general  initiated  court  action  to  stop  local 
election  officials  from  allowing  citizens  to 
\ot€  who  were  registered  by  Federal  ex- 
aminers in  the  four  counties.  It  would 
seem  that  the  State  attorney  general  is 
not  satisfied  with  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  in  Federal  court, 
but  now  wants  to  start  dilatory  legal  ac- 
tion In  his  own  State  courts  in  order  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  the 
new  law. 

Further  the  economic  and  physical 
intimidation  to  stop  Negro  Americans 
from  20ing  to  the  polls  is  still  continuing 
and  there  have  been  indications  that  it 
is  increasing.  For  example,  just  last 
night  another  Negro  cl'iurcli  was  blown 
up.  Tills  occurred  In  Sidon,  Miss.,  In 
Leflore  County — one  of  the  four  Missis- 
sippi counties  where  Federal  registrars 
have  been  sent. 

My  colleagues,  the  effort  to  oppose  the 
motion  to  dismiss  Is  supported  by  the 
entire  civil  rights  movement  led  by  the 
leadership  conference  on  clnl  rights, 
including  the  labor,  religious,  and  civic 
organizations  which  are  fighting  for  hu- 
man dignity  for  all  Americans.  Also  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of 
Michigan  ye.'terday  sent  the  entire  Mich- 
igan Democratic  delegation  telegrams 
u)-glng  them  to  oppose  this  dismissal  mo- 
tion. I  will  include  the  communications 
from  these  various  groups  and  others  in 
the  Record  Immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

The  procedures  followed  by  the  elec- 
tions subcommittee  in  handling  this  mat- 
ter are  totally  Indefensible.  Instead  of 
holding  hearings  on  the  merits  of  the 
contestants'  allegations,  the  only  ques- 
tion considered  by  the  subcommittee  was 
the  motion  by  the  five  incumbent  Con- 
gressmen to  dismiss  the  challenge 
against  themselves.  How  can  this  House 
possibly  decide  to  dismiss  the  challenge 
when  only  nine  Members  have  been  able 
to  examine  the  relevant  documents  and 
hear  and  question  the  ■aitnesses?  The 
hearings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, which  did  not  examine  the  merits  of 
the  case,  were  held  in  secret.  These 
hearings  were  not  only  closed  to  the  pub- 
Uc,  an  imusual  procedure  to  say  the  least 
and  not  only  were  Members  of  Congress 
denied  the  opportunity  to  attend,  but 
even  these  members  of  the  full  House  Ad- 
ministrations Committee,  who  happen 
not  to  be  on  the  elections  subcommittee, 
were  not  allowed  to  attend.  Further, 
neither  members  of  the  full  cominittee 
nor  other  Members  of  the  House  have 
been  able  to  obtain  copies  of  the  relevant 
documents.  E\'en  this  committee  report 
has  only  Ijeen  available  to  the  Members 
for  24  hours  before  the  issue  came  to  the 
floor.  Of  the  many  items  that  I  find  In- 
consistent and  indefensible  in  the  major- 
ity report,  the  most  appalling  is  the  last 
phrase  in  the  motion.  After  not  even 
considering  the  contestants'  complaints 
that  these  five  gentlemen  were  elected 
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through  a  totally  unconstitutional 
process  and  restricting  themselves  to  the 
procedural  questions,  the  committee  has 
still  reported  out  a  motion  stating  that 
these  Members  are  "entitled  to  their 
seats." 

I  understand  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  met  a^aln  on 
this  matter  in  just  the  last  few  hours  to 
approve  an  amendment  strilcing  this 
phrase  from  the  resolution.  I  respect- 
fullv  submit  that  the  original  inclusion 
of  this  phrase  is  just  one  of  many  illus- 
trations In  the  majority  report  of  the 
committee's  eagerness  to  ignore  the  evi- 
dence and  to  bury  this  matter.  I  have 
joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  over 
the  last  few  months  in  urging  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  the  substantive  Is- 
sues involved— not  improper  procedures 
in  order  to  dismiss  the  entire  matter  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  entire  question  to 
committee  with  instructions  to  hold  ade- 
quate public  hearings  on  the  merits  of 
the  cases  and  to  report  back  a  re.solution 
based  on  those  hearings.  If  that  re- 
committal motion  fails  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  motion  to 
dismiss  the  Mississippi  challenge  I 
want  to  respectfully  point  out  that  a  vote 
against  the  motion  to  dismiss,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  not  be  any  final  dispos- 
itive action  on  the  challenge  but  would 
throw  the  entire  issue  open  for  what- 
ever action  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  then  decide  upon.  May  I  say 
that  no  one  is  today  asking  for  a  vote 
to  vacate  the  seats  of  the  five  Mississippi 
Members,  although  a  veritable  mountain 
of  uncontradicted  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  has  been  submitted  to  prove  the 
obvious  and  wel'.-known  fact  that  Negro 
Americans  are  and  have  for  decades  been 
barred  from  voting  in  Mississippi  because 
of  their  race.  My  colleagues,  today  the 
issue  is  simply  whether  this  House  will 
assure  a  fair  hearing  of  the  merits  of 
these  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances 
submitted  by  thousands  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans of  Mississippi. 

This  is  the  very  least  that  can  be  asked 
of  us  In  the  name  of  simple  justice.  Tlie 
men  and  women  who  have  journeyed 
from  that  State  to  bear  mute  and  re- 
spectful attendance  at  these  proceedings 
are  watching  us.  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Indeed  the  whole  country  is  watching  to 
see  what  this  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  do.  I  pray  you  as  diligent, 
capable,  competent  leaders,  with  whom 
I  have  been  so  proud  to  serve  during 
these  9  montlis.  that  you  will  join  with 
me  in  a  motion  to  eradicate  the  undemo- 
cratic practices  that  every  one  of  you  in 
your  heart  knows  to  exist. 

So  I  urge  respectfully  your  support  of 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

W.4SHTJIGTON.  D.C., 

September  17,1965. 

Hon    JOH.V  J.  CONTEES.  jR. 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Imperative  you  oppose  dismissal  of  Missis- 
sippi challenges.  Majority  report  a  testa- 
ment of  Bhame.  Nothing  more  morally  com- 
pelling than  you  vote  to  have  is.<!ue  of  Negro 
dlsenfrancblsement  faced  now. 

The  Rev.  Mart™  Lct-hfr  King.  Jr. 


LEAIiEBSHIF  Confehence  on 

ClYIl.  BIOHTS, 

Washington.  D.C,  September  15, 1985. 

Dear  Mr.  Concbissman:  We  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  enclosed  statement  In 
opposition  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Mississippi 
challenge. 

Forty-four  of  the  organizations  that  co- 
operate In  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights  were  represented  at  a  meeting 
devoted  to  this  Issue.  It  was  agreed  by  those 
present  that  "Inadequate  consideration"  has 
been  given  "to  the  challenge  or  to  alternative 
methods  or  approaches  under  which  the 
House  could  exercise  Its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  rule  on  the  election  and  quallflca- 
tlona  of  Its  Members." 

These  organizations  join  in  urging  all 
House  Members  to  oppose  the  motion  that  Is 
expected  to  be  made  this  week  to  dlEmls.-; 
the  challenge.  They  call  on  all  Congress- 
men to  talie  a  searching  look  at  the  system- 
atic disfranchisement  of  thousands  of  Mis- 
sissippi citizens — a  disfranchisement  that 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  legality  of 
the  elections  In  which  the  present  Mississippi 
House  delegation  was  chosen. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Arnold  Abonson. 

Secretory. 

Enclosure. 

Statement  on  the  Mississippi  Challenge 

(Adopted  bv  the  Leadership  Conference  on 

Civil  Rights.  Sept.  14.  1965) 

The  undersigned  organizations  associated 
In  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
urge  the  deleai  of  the  attempt  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  dismiss  the 
challenge  of  Mi-ssissippl  citizens  to  the  seat- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  House  delegation 

We  deplore  the  haste  with  which  dismissal 
15  being  proposed.  The  motion  ignores  the 
manv  questions  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  legsllty  of  the  elections  that  brought  the 
ave  Mi.sstsslppl  Members  to  Congress. 

The  pattern  of  denial  or  the  rights  to  vote 
In  Mississippi  has  been  evidenced  by  the  re- 
port and  hearings  of  the  U.S.  Conunlsslon 
on  Civil  Rights,  by  testimony  taken  In  con- 
nection with  the  challenge  filed  to  contest 
the  elections  of  the  Mississippi  Congressmen, 
by  hearings  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
and  by  other  Information  available  to  Con- 
gress. 

We  feel  the  House  Adminstratlon  Commit- 
tee has  given  Inadequate  consideration  to  the 
challenge  or  to  alternative  methods  or  ap- 
proaches under  which  the  Hou.'ie  could  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  authority  to  rule  on 
the  election  and  qualifications  of  Its  Mem- 
l>er6. 

Only  two  subcommittee  hearings  have  been 
held,  both  geared  to  the  dismissal  and  to  no 
other  a.>ipect  of  the  Issue.  No  public  hear- 
ings have  been  held  Copies  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  challenge  Is  based  have  not 
been  made  available  to  House  Members 
Dismissal  of  the  challenge  at  this  time  would 
close  the  door  to  full  hearings  and  full 
House  discussion. 

Therefore,  we  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  against  the  motion  to  dismiss. 

COOPERATING    ORGANIZATIONS   ENDORSING    CHAL- 
LENGE    STATEMENT — SEPTEMBER     I«,     1965 

American  Ethical  Union. 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Foundation. 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
American  Jewish  Congress. 
American  Veterans  Committee. 
.Americans  for  DemtDcratlc  Action. 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  Bnal  Brith 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porter5. 
Catholic  Interracial  Council. 
Christian  Family  Movement 
College  YCS  National  Staff 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 


CouncU  for  Christian  Social  Action- 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial 
Unity. 

Improved  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  of  the  World. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO 

International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio. 
and  Machine  Workers. 

Iota  Phi  Lambda,  Inc. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs.  Inc. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice. 

National  Covincll  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Churches.  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Race. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  on  Agricultural  Life  luid 
Labor. 

National  Urban  League. 

Negro  American  Labor  Council. 

Northern  Student  Movement. 

Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conferetice 

State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employpt-. 

Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregalloti! 

Unitarian  Unlversalist  Association,  Com- 
mission on  Religion  and  Race. 

Unitarian  Unlversalist  Fellowship  for  So- 
cial Justice. 

United  Automobile  Worker?  of  America. 

United  State-s  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. 

United  Stcelworkers  of  America. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority. 
Other  organizations  outside  LCCR  endonirtp 
statement 

Division  of  Human  Relations  and  Economic 
Affairs  General  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Lawycr.s  Constitutional  Defense  Commit- 
tee. 

Mississippi  Freedom   Democratic  Party. 

National       Council       or       the 
CHtmcHEs    OP    Christ    in    the 
U,S-A., 
^Vashington,  D.C,  September  16,  19CS. 

Dear  Congressman  Conyers;  On  Januarr 
4,  you  and  148  of  your  colleagues  voted 
against  the  seating  of  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation In  the  House.  Subsequently,  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  carefully  follow- 
ing the  prescribed  procedures.  Instituted 
challenges  to  the  election  of  the  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  that  State.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
now  recommended  (Inol  and  summary  dis- 
missal of  the  challenges  and  has  asked  the 
House  to  adopt  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  this  siunmary  dis- 
missal. The  record  on  which  the  challenfe 
Is  based  indicates  massive  dtsfranchlsemenl 
of  potential  voters  In  the  State  of  Mississippi 
We  believe  that  the  House,  to  whlcii  tbe 
Constitution  gives  the  sole  responsibility  lor 
determining  whether  or  not  Its  Members 
have  been  properly  elected,  should  direct  IH 
Committee  on  House  Administration  to  con- 
duct ndequate  public  hearings  on  the  under- 
lying Issues  m  the  case  before  asking  Mens- 
bers  of  the  House  to  make  a  Judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  challenge. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  ln*t.int 
case,  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  argue 
that  the  contestants  are  not  proper  pnrtlw 
because  they  were  not  candidates  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  contestees.  To  require  that  a 
contestant  be  listed  on  a  ballot  aa  a  candi- 
date In  a  Jurisdiction  where  It  Is  ImpoBflW' 
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tor  him  or  her  to  register  to  vote  would  be 
the  grossest  type  of  legal  fiction. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  out  of  the 
depths  of  frustration  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  have  done  everything  within 
their  power  to  seek  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances through  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
law.  We  believe  they  should  not  now  be 
turned  away  without  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  plea. 

We  hope  you  will  support  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  matter  to  tlie  committee  for 
adequate  public  bearings  which  would  lay 
tne  foundation  for  consideration  of  the  basic 
question  on  Its  merits. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eugene  Carson  Blake, 

Chairman. 
Robert  W  Spike. 

Ezecutive  Director, 

DETBorr,  MiOB., 
September  17,  1965. 
Representative  John  Conters, 
Hovse  Office  Building, 
Wiiihtngton,D.C.: 

Urge  you  vote  against  motion  to  dismiss 
Mississippi  congressional  challenge  and  sup- 
port motion  to  recommit  to  committee  with 
instruction  for  open  hearing. 

Robert  Hoppe, 
Commtsjion    on    Religion    and    Race 
Presbytery  of  Detroit, 

I^NSINC.   MtCH., 

September  14,  1965, 
Hon.  John  Contebs.  Jr, 
Washington,  D.C: 

t'rge  continued  opposition  to  seating  Mis- 
sissippi congressional  delegation.  Michigan 
Democrats  unonlmously  behind  you  and  Con- 
stitution. 

ZOLTON   A.    FERENCrr. 

Cioirnuin,   Democrafie   State   Central 
Committee  oj  Michigan. 

Democratic  State  Central  Cou- 

MriTEE  OF  MICHIGAN, 

Lansing.  Mich.  September  14,  1965. 
Hon.  John  Conyehs,  Jr.. 
Member  0/  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  further  reference 
to  my  wire,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  of  the  February  convention  which 
was  adopted  unanimously.  Seep  up  the 
good  work. 

Sincerely, 

ZoLION  A.  FERENCT. 

Chairman. 
Enclosure. 

The  Mississippi  Congressional  Deixgation 
Reglsratlon  procedures  and  the  November 
1964  elections  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  were 
conducted  by  the  officials  of  that  State  In  a 
manner  clearly  designed  to  discriminate  sys- 
tematically against  the  Negro  citizens  of  the 
State:  and 

Tliree  citizens  of  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Fanny 
Lou  Hamer,  Mrs.  Annie  Devine,  and  Mrs. 
Victoria  Gray — In  the  Second.  Fourth,  and 
fifth  Congressional  Districts  respectively — 
have  challenged  the  seating  of  the  Congress- 
men !iow  representing  those  dlstrlcu,  and 
these  three  citizens  have  further  claims  that 
they  themselves  should  in  fact  be  seated  as 
Members  of  Congress  from  tliose  districts; 

Citizens  of  Mississippi  residing  In  the  First 
Md  Third  DLstrlcts  have  challenged  the  va- 
lidity of  the  elections  held  there  In  1964, 
cl-lming  that  these  seats  should  In  fact  be 
ileclared  vacant;  and 

Tlie  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
la  support  of  these  claims  has  filed  challenges 
»nd  brief  in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
provi.5ions  governing  challenges:  and 

Based  on  depositions  collected  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  and  the 
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Challenged  Mississippi  Congresmen  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  win  make  recommen- 
dattona  regarding  the  unseating  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegation  to  the  floor  of  the  House; 
and 

In  support  of  this  challenge  the  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  from  Michigan  voted 
not  to  seat  the  Mississippi  Congressmen  until 
such  time  as  a  full  Investigation  by  the  House 
of  voting  and  registration  procedures  in  Mis- 
sissippi has  taken  place:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Michigan  be  com- 
mended for  their  votes  not  to  seat  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegations;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  urges  the  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  from  Michigan  to  con- 
tinue to  vote  for  the  unseating  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegation  until  such  time  as  a  dele- 
gation is  elected  In  free  elections,  open  to 
all  people  and  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  Constitution:  and  \x  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress  from  Michigan  are  hereby  urged  to 
give  their  support  to  the  calling  of  special 
elections  following  a  period  of  federally  su- 
pervised open  regleiraiion:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elections. 

DETBorr.  Mich., 
September  17.  1965. 
Hon.  John  Contxrs.  Je., 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Greetings  on  behalf  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  of  Michigan.  I  urge  a  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  chal- 
lenges to  the  Mississippi  Congressmen.  The 
House  itself  will  be  the  loser  If  the  challenges 
are  shelved  without  full  public  consideration. 
Ernest  Mazet, 
Executive  Director  A.CLU  of  Michigan. 

CrrY  OP  DETRorr.  Commission  on 
Community  Relations, 

Detroit.  Mich.,  August  27,  1965. 

Hon,  JOHN  CONYKRS,  Jb.. 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conyers:  On  behalf  of 
the  Commission  on  Community  Relations 
and  Its  supporters  I  would  like  to  ctiU  to  your 
attention  an  action  of  the  Commission  on 
Community  Relations  at  a  recent  commis- 
sion meeting.  Upon  the  motion  of  Commis- 
sioner Mrs.  Golda  Krolik  the  commission  en- 
dorsed the  efforts  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  speedy  hearing  on  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  Heating  of  the  Mississippi  Con- 
gressmen. In  discussion  which  preceded  this 
motion  the  commission  commended  your  fine 
work  and  many  of  your  colleagues  in  leading 
this  challenge. 

It  is  our  hope  that  out  of  this  action  will 
come  Just  and  equal  representation  for  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

You  have  our  gratitude  and  support  for 
the  work  you  have  done  and  may  do  in  the 
future  to  see  that  this  goal  Is  achieved. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  V.  Marks. 

Secretary- Director. 

Detroit,  Mich.. 
September  16.  1965. 
Hon.  John  Contebs,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 
Capitol  Building.  Washington.  D.C: 

Request  you  oppose  majority  report  to  dis- 
miss petition  to  unseat  Mississippi  Congress- 
men.   Prefer  recommittal  to  committee. 
Henry  B.  Linnz. 
President.    Michigan    Federation    of 
Teachers. 


Chicago.  Itx.. 
September  17.  1965. 
Hon.  John  Con\'EEs. 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa.<'hingion.  DC: 

Do  not  dismiss  the  Mississippi  challenge. 
If  you  do.  the  Mississippi  racists,  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  Congress  has  refused  to 
overturn  their  Illegal  elections,  will  revert 
to  their  methods  of  brutality  and  Intimida- 
tion In  order  to  keep  the  Negroes  of  Missis- 
sippi from  exercising  their  full  rights. 
Charles  Cocen. 

President, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

American  Civtl  LtXBERTnts  Union, 

Sew  York.  N.Y..  September  9. 1965. 
Hon.  JOHN  Conyers.  Jr. 
House  Office  Buildin^f. 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Dear  Ser:  We  respectfully  transmit  to  you 
the  enclosed  memorandum  In  support,  of  the 
pending  challenge  to  the  seating  of  the  Mem- 
bers from  Mississippi.  The  memorandum 
has  been  signed  by  a  number  of  attorneys 
from  many  States. 

The  ACLU  and  those  who  Elgned  the  mem- 
orandum feel  strongly  that  the  challenge  Is 
based  on  sound  evidence  and  substantial 
House  precedents.  The  depositions  now  be- 
fore the  House,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
government  reports  and  Judicial  findings, 
establish  beyond  question  the  fact  of  sys- 
tematic exclusion  of  Negro  voters  from  Mis- 
sissippi's polling  places.  Aside  from  demon- 
strating that  obvious  violations  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  have  been  committed 
by  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  its  election 
processes,  the  evidence  now  before  the  House 
affords  ample  grounds  for  unseating  Missis- 
sippi's Representatives,  in  accordance  with 
such  venerable  House  precedents  as  Lynch  v 
Chalmers  (1882).  and  Johnston  v.  Stokes 
(1896t. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  expresses 
the  commitment  of  the  Congress  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  elections  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  the  evidence  developed  in  sup- 
port of  this  challenge  makes  it  clear  that 
patterns  of  State-Inspired  intimidation  and 
reprisals  will  not  end  In  Mississippi,  even 
with  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  act.  More- 
over, the  sitting  Representatives  were  In  fact 
sent  to  this  Congress  by  an  election  which 
constitutes  a  travesty  of  the  first  principles 
of  republlc-an  government.  We  urge  that  you 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  by  bringing  tbe  challenge  to  the 
floor  and  by  voting  to  support  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  Angell, 

Chairman.  Board  of  Directors. 
John  de  J.  Pembkrton,  Jr., 

Executive  Director. 

Memorandum  in  Support  or  the  Challenge 
to  the  Seating  of  Mississippi  Congress- 
men 

September  9.  1965. 
We  write  to  express  our  view  as  members 
of  the  bars  of  our  respective  States  that  the 
pending  challenge  to  the  seating  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Mississippi  Is 
based  on  well-established  facts  and  sound 
constitutional  precedents.  We  hope  you  will 
find  that  It  merits  your  active  support  In 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in 
favorable  action  on  the  floor. 


No  responsible  spokesman  has  challenged 
the  factual  evidence  of  massive  dlsenfran- 
chlsement  of  Negro  voters  in  Mississippi. 
Part  of  this  evidence  Is  set  out  in  the  more 
than  10.000  pages  of  depoeitlons  secured  from 
Mississippi  an  s  by  the  contestants  and  duly 
printed  for  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  direction  of  the  Clerk,  Numerous  find- 
ings based  on  overwhelming  additional  evi- 
dence presented  to  agencies  of  the  executive 
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branch  and  to  the  courts,  and  embodied  in 
Investigative  reports  and  Judicial  opinions, 
establish  beyond  any  dotibt  the  lact  ol  sys- 
tematic exclusion  o!  the  Negro  from  the 
poUlng  place  in  Mississippi. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  ballot  from  Missis- 
sippi Negroes  has  been  uccompllshed  by  a 
long-continued  and  deliberate  effort  to  ne- 
gate the  mandate  of  the  15th  amendment 
»nd  reverse  the  result  of  the  Civil  War  itself. 
Menns  employed  have  ranged  from  poll  taxes 
»nd  dlscnminatorlly-appUed  literacy  and 
"consluullDnal  interpretation"  tests  to  sys- 
tematic Intimidation  .md  violence,  inspired 
Und  sometimes  conducted  by  public  officials. 
Organs  of  Stite  government,  from  tne  Mis- 
sissippi Constitutional  Convention  of  1890. 
to  successive  State  legislatures,  voting  regis- 
trars and  local  sherlfls.  have  Joined  in  fash- 
ioning and  executing  the  design  to  disen- 
franchise So  eBective  has  been  the  design 
find  its  execution  that  Negro  voter  registra- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  approximately 
189.000  in  the  late  1880's  to  approximately 
a.'i.OOO  or  6.7  percent  ol  the  Negro  population 
of  voting  age  today. 

u 

The  legal  basis  lor  the  challenge  is  direct 
and  straightforward; 

1.  The  systematic  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  the  election  process  in  Mississippi  vio- 
lates the  14th  amendment,  which  prohibits 
the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  the  Kith  amendment,  which  prohibits 
abrlducment  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Earlier  this  year,  in  a  suit  brought  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  test  the  very 
statutes  which  have  been  employed  against 
Negroes  as  a  part  of  the  systematic  exclusion 
which  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  present 
challenge,  the  Supreme  Court  Indicated  that 
Mississippi's  voting  laws  would  be  held  to 
violate  the  14th  and  IStli  amendments  on  a 
showing  of  the  ficts  which  are  so  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  record  in  the  challenge 
now  pending  before  Congress.  United  States 
v  Missi.iiippi.  March  8,  1965,  33  L.W.  4258. 
In  the  companion  case  of  United  States  v. 
Louisiana.  March  B.  1965,  33  I.  W.  4262.  In 
which  the  Ooverument  was  actually  per- 
mitted to  Introduce  in  the  trial  court  the 
evidence  supporting  Its  allegations,  statutory 
provisions  virtually  Identical  to  those  passed 
by  Mississippi  to  discnlranchise  Negroes  were 
held  unconstitutional.'  However,  the  record 
In  the  ijending  challenge  shows  that  more 
than  dl.'fcrimlnatory  statutes  is  at  work  to 
keep  Mlssiiislppl  Negroes  from  voting.  State- 
Inspired  "nd  State-condoned  Intimidation 
and  violence,  as  well  as  threats  of  economic 
reprisals,  are  commonplace  and  they,  even 
more  clearly  Ihan  the  statutes,  are  employed 
In  the  design  to  disenfranchise,  thus  flouting 
the  conBtittitiomil  conunands  of  the  14th  and 
ISth  amendments 

2.  Acting  under  its  constitutional  power 
and  duty  to  "be  the  Judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  Mem- 
bers." the  House  of  Representatives  has  time 
and  agam  set  aside  the  result  of  an  election 
marked  by  fraud,  intimidation,  or  other  ille- 
gality. Specifically,  the  House  has  refused 
tj  seat  Members  In  over  40  instances  where 
violence.  Intimidation  or  fraud  was  practiced 
against  Negro  voters  to  Influence  an  election 
contest-  Many  of  these  cases  are  discussed 
in  detail  at  pages  41-86  of  the  contestants' 
brief,  and  all  are  Eummarized  in  the  brief's 
appendix  B.  They  show  that  the  House  does 
not  shrink  from  either  seating  a  contestant 
m  place  o!  a  certified  Member  or  from  de- 
claring a  -eat  vacant  so  that  new  elections 


may  be  held,  If  that  Is  what  the  evidence 
demands  For  example,  on  fact*  leas  com- 
pelling than  those  now  presented  by  the 
pending  challenge,  the  House  set  aside  elec- 
tion results  m  the  Mississippi  case  of  Lynch  v. 
Chalmers.  47lh  Cong  .  Hinds,  vol.  2.  sec.  059. 
p.  263  (18821.  and  ihe  South  Carolina  case 
ot  Johnston  v.  Stokes.  64th  Cong-.  Hinds, 
vol.  2.  sec.  1126  (1896). 

The  variety  ot  these  and  other  cases  cited 
by  the  contestants  Indicates  that  the  House's 
power  to  Judge  the  quallflcatlons  of  its  Mem- 
bers has  been  used  neither  capriciously  nor 
rarely  The  protection  afforded  by  this  power 
to  the  principle  of  free  elections  and  the 
Integrity  of  representative  government  has 
been  extended  to  Incumbents,  contestants, 
and  voters  In  many  States  for  well  over  a 
century.  To  Justify  the  use  of  the  power  m 
thlB  Instance  little  more  need  be  said  than 
that  Mississippi's  election  process  is  unique 
in  Its  degree  ol  corruption.  The  voter  regis- 
tration facts  in  Mississippi  congressional  dis- 
tricts are  a  world  apart  from  those  in  any 
other  election  district  known  to  us.  For 
example,  as  ol  January  1964.  in  Humphreys 
County  ot  the  Second  Mississippi  Congres- 
sional District,  there  was  not  one  registered 
Negro  voter  out  of  a  voting-age  Negro  popu- 
lation of  5,561  For  the  State  as  a  whole, 
the  U.S.  Commlsirton  on  Civil  Rights  reports 
iliat  less  than  7  percent  of  Negroes  of  voting 
age  are  registered  to  vote.  By  comparison, 
In  such  States  as  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 
recent  estimates  by  the  Jtistice  Department 
place  the  percentage  at  approximately  19  4 
percent  and  32  percent,  respectively.  The 
difference  in  percentage  points  between  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  Southern  States  is  more 
than  one  of  degree — and  It  reflects  the  vir- 
tually total  exclusion  of  Mississippi  Negroes 
from  the  State's  electoral  process. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  challenges 
themselves  are  now  properly  before  the 
House,  both  imder  the  provisions  of  2  U.SC. 
201  which  permit  any  person  to  contest  the 
election  of  any  Member,  and  under  the  long- 
standing traditions  of  the  House  itself, 
which,  as  recently  summarized  by  the  Clerk. 
permii  House  adjudication  of  a  contested 
election  in  the  case  of  a  protest  or  memorial 
tiled  by  an  elector  ot  the  district  concerned 
or  by  any  other  persons.  Letter  of  Assistant 
Clerk  to  Speaker.  Congressional  Record,  page 
810.  January  14,  1965.  Indeed,  there  are 
statutory  and  case  precedents  establishing 
House  Jurisdiction  of  the  pending  challenge 
which  go  back  to  the  early  years  of  our 
history. 

The  only  question  which  merits  discussion 
Is  whether  the  challengers  here  qualify  as 
parties  or  conta^ants  for  purposes  of  avail- 
ing themselves)  of  the  statutory  deposition 
and  subpena  procedures  found  in  2  US  C. 
203  et  seq.  While  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
testants here — all  Negroes— did  not  appear  as 
candidates  for  congressional  se.ats  on  the 
regular  Mississippi  election  ballot.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  they  could  not  do  so 
becatise  of  tlie  systematic  exclusion  of  Ne- 
groes from  Mississippi's  election  processes. 
It  would  be  unjust  and  self-defeating  for 
Congress  to  apply  3  U.S.C.  203  et  seq.  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exclude  from  the  ambit  of  Its  pro- 
cedures the  persons  they  were  designed  to 
protect:  those  complainants  who.  like  the 
contestants  here,  failed  to  be  designated  on 
the  ballot  because  of  the  very  Injustices 
sought  to  be  remedied. 

Moreover,  even  11  the  challengers  do  not 
qualify  as  opposing  candidates,  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  statutory  deposition  proce- 
dures has  been  waived  by  the  failure  of  the 
Members  from  Mississippi  to  take  timely  ex- 
ception.'     Indeed,    the    Members    who   now 


challenge  the  use  of  the  deposition  proce- 
dures actively  participated  in  the  taking  of 
the  depositions  by  cross-examining  witnesses 
and  by  entering  Into  stipulations  concerning 
them.  Now  that  the  depositions  have  been 
completed  and  printed,  and  7  months  alter 
the  initial  debate  on  the  challenge  by  the 
Bouse — during  which  the  majority  leader 
stated,  in  effect,  that  the  statutory  deposi- 
tion procedures  should  be  employed — It  is  too 
late  for  the  sitting  Members  to  attack  the 
use  of  these  procedures  by  the  contestants. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  pending  challenge 
to  the  seating  of  the  Mississippi  delegation 
in  the  Hotise  Is  nothing  less  than  the  Integ- 
rity of  representative  governnaent.  As  the 
then  Committee  on  Elections  recognized 
e.irly  In  the  35th  Congress  In  the  election 
challenge  of  Whyte  v,  Harris,  the  "freedom 
and  purity  of  elections  constitute  the  very 
life  of  republican  government-"  (House 
Misc.  Doc.  No.  57,  35th  Cong.,  Ist  seas..  I  Bart. 
'257  11858)-)  We  believe  that  statutory  law, 
the  Constitution,  and  valid  congressional 
precedent,  amply  warrant  the  action  re- 
quested of  the  House.  In  fact,  the  mandate 
of  the  Constitution  may  fairly  be  said  to  Im- 
pose an  obligation  to  grant  the  relief  asked 
by  the  contestants. 

in 
It  Is  no  answer  to  the  force  ot  the  present 
challenge  to  assert  that  the  'Voting  Right* 
Act  of  1965.  effective  legislation  though  It 
may  J».  will  drastically  reduce  future  dls- 
crinj^nation  by  the  State  of  Mississippi 
against  Negro  voters.  What  Is  before  the 
House  Is  the  validity  ol  the  elections  o! 
November  1964.  elections  in  which  State  ac- 
tion deprived  virtually  the  entire  Negro  pop- 
ulation of  Mississippi  of  the  ballot,  and  u 
a  result  of  which  Congressmen  purporting 
to  represent  the  people  of  Mississippi  are 
seated  In  the  House.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  neither  the  Voting  Bights  Act  nor  the 
recent  repeal  of  Mississippi's  patently  uncon- 
stitutional voter  registration  laws  will  sub- 
stantially affect  such  extra-legal,  but  State- 
fostered  methods  of  voter  Intimidation  at 
the  physical  violence  and  economic  reprisals 
documented  In  the  depositions  supporting 
the  present  challenge.  To  convince  white 
Mlsslsslpplans  that  continued  flouting  of  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  Is  no  longer  pos- 
sible or  profitable,  the  results  of  the  1961 
elections  must  be  set  aslde. 


The  proponents  of  the  challenge  will 
shortly  seek  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
entire  House.  Since  no  resolution  Is  pend- 
ing. It  is  likely  that  the  question  of  the 
seating  of  Mississippi's  Representatives  'vljl 
be  raised  In  the  form  of  a  privileged  motion 
seeking  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  -Ad- 
ministration and  its  Elections  Subcommittee 
from  further  consideration  of  the  challerige 
This  procedure  is  fully  supported  by  the 
venerable  House  precedent  of  Page  v.  Pi-ct 
In  which  Speaker  CarllBle  stated  that  sucD 
a  motion  "presents  a  question  of  the  highest 
privilege."  (3  Hinds  ?  2585,  17  Conores- 
sioNAL  Record  7403-04  118861)  We  hope 
you  will  take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to 
bring  the  challenge  from  the  Administra- 
tion Committee  to  the  floor  ol  the  House  anii 
we  respectfully  urge  you  to  support  It  theif 
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•  "It  may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  at  the  urging  of  Gov. 
Paul  B.  .Tohnson.  has  repeoled  these  stat- 
utes m  order  to  secure  a  more  advantageous 
footing  for  resisting  the  new  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 


:  The  sitting  Mississippi  Members  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  objection  procedure 
recently  used  ond  approved  by  the  House  in 
the  case  of  Representative  &rnNCER  of  New 
York,    whose    seat    was    challenged    by    the 


campaign  manager  for  a  defeated  candidate 
There  a  resolution  dismissing  the  deposition 
procedures  on  the  grounds  that  the  challeng- 
ing party  did  not  qualify  to  use  them  »'« 
Introduced  In  the  House  soon  alter  the  dep- 
osition proceedings  were  begiin.  ApparcTitly. 
the  Mississippi  Members  knew  of  this  means 
of  challenging  the  use  of  the  statutory  dep- 
osition procedures  and  their  failure  to  object 
was  the  result  of  a  conscious  decision,  no: 
mere  Inadvertence.  See  story  in  JacKson 
Dally  News,  Jan.  28.  1965.  reproduced  »' 
p.  100  of  the  contestants'  brlef- 


Tlie  principle  of  free  and  fair  elections 
open  to  an  entire  constituency  Is  the  bed- 
rock of  our  democratic  Republic.  Only  In 
free  and  fair  elections  can  our  sytsem  of  rep- 
resentative government  work.  Only  In  free 
and  lair  elections,  untainted  by  the  Illegality 
proscribed  by  our  Constitution,  can  Missis- 
sippi reclaim  its  place  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  and  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

SIGNERS    or   MEMORANDTTM 

Alaska;  Wendell  P.  Kay.  Anchorage 

Arizona:  Jay  Dushoff.  Phoenix;  Sheldon 
Slltcliell.  Phoenix:  S.  Leonard  ScheS,  Tucson 

California:  Sidney  Blelfeld,  Los  Angeles; 
Irwin  Gostin,  San  Diego;  Francis  Helsler, 
Carmel;  Marshall  W.  Kraiisc.  San  Francisco; 
Seymour  Mandel,  Los  Angeles;  Ben  Margolls, 
Los  .\npeles;  Harry  Margolls.  Saratoga:  Kurt 
W.  Melchlor.  San  Francisco;  Edward  Mosk, 
LOS  -AnRcles;  Prank  E.  Munoz.  Los  Angeles: 
Fred  Okrand.  Los  Angeles;  Chas.  I.  Rosin.  Los 
An?e!>w;  William  G.  Smith.  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado:  Charles  A.  Graham.  Denver: 
Samtiel  D.  Menin.  Denver;  Harry  K.  Nler.  Jr.. 
Denver.    Elizabeth   Schunk    i  Miss  I,   Denver. 

Connecticut:  Thomas  I.  Emerson.  New 
Haven;  Robert  L.  Krechevsky,  Hartford;   H. 

D.  Leventhal.  Hartford;  Frank  Logue,  Trtun- 
biill;  Catherine  G.  Roraback,  New  Haven 

Florida:  John  M.  Coe,  Pensacola:  Stanley 
M  Pred,  Miami. 

Georgia:  Leonard  Haas,  Atlanta. 

Hawaii:  Morton  King,  Honolulu. 

Illinois:  William  W.  Brackett,  Evanston: 
David  Connolly,  Rockford:  Elmer  Gertz,  Chi- 
cago: Burton  Joseph,  Chicago:  Lee  Leiblk, 
Chic;igo;  Charles  R.  Markels.  Chicago;  James 
D  Montgomery.  Chicago;  Sidney  D-  Podolsky, 
.Aurora;  George  Pontlkes,  Chicago;  Bernard 
Welsbcrg,  Chicago, 

Indiana;  Benjamin  Plser,  South  Bend; 
Thomas  H.  Singer.  South  Bend. 

Iowa:   George  Llndeman.  Waterloo;    Jesse 

E.  Marshall.  Sioux  City;  Melvln  H.  Wolf. 
Wat-c-rloo. 

Kansas:  Champ  Eraham.  Emporia;  Joseph 
H.  McDowell.  Kansas  City. 

Kentucky:  Joseph  S.  Preeland.  Paducah; 
Edgar  A-  Zlngman,  Loulsvllle, 

Maine:  Louis  Scolnik,  Lewtston. 

Maryland:  Elsbeth  Levy  Bothe.  Baltimore: 
Marvin  Bralterman.  Baltimore:  Harry  Gold- 
man. Jr..  Baltimore;  Norman  H.  Heller, 
Wheaton:  David  B.  Isbell.  Chevy  Chase. 

Massachusetts:  Bradlee  M-  Backman, 
Lynn:  Edward  J.  Bnrshak.  Boston;  Albert  R 
Betscl.  Jr..  Boston;  G.  d'Andelot  Belln,  Bos- 
ton; Irving  Flshman,  Waban;  Helen  L-  Gray, 
Cambridge;  Reuben  Goodman,  Boston:  Roy 
A.  H.immer,  Boston:  Julian  S.  Himes,  Dor- 
chester; Dunbar  Holmes,  Boston;  Charles 
Ingram,  Lynn;  Manuel  Katz,  Bost-on:  Ronald 

F.  Kohoe,  Boston:  Daniel  Klubock.  Boston: 
Merrill  B  Nearis,  Gloucester:  Allan  R,  Rosen- 
berg, Boston:  Francis  J.  XJlman,  Boston:  Max 
Volrerra,  Attleboro;  Henry  Welssman,  Spring- 
field; Howard  Whiteside,  Boston:  Ernest  Wln- 
sor  Cambridge:  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Wltken, 
Brookllne:  Stephen  Wolfberg,  Boston;  Nor- 
man Zalklnd,  Boston. 

Michigan:  John  Bratton,  Lansing;  Justin 
Brocato,  Kalamazoo;  Jerome  H.  Brooks, 
FarmlnEton:  Richard  W.  Crandell,  Cadillac: 
Brwln  Ellmann.  Detroit;  Ronald  D.  Feldman. 
Detroit;  John  P.  Foley.  Detroit;  Ernest  Good- 
man. Detroit;  Benjamin  Marctis.  Muskegon: 
Jerry  s,  McCroskey.  Muskegon:  Rolland  R. 
OUare,  Detroit;  Dean  A.  Robb.  Detroit:  Ralph 
1  Selby,  Bay  City. 

Minnesota:  Newton  S.  Friedman,  Duluth; 
Sheldon  D.  Karllns.  Minneapolis;  Arnold  A. 
KtirUi«.  Minneapolis;  Arthur  Roberts.  Du- 
luth; W.  L.  Sholes.  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi:  Alvln  J.  Bronsteln.  Jackson. 

Missouri:  Irving  Achtenberg.  Kansas  City; 
Glenn  L  Moller,  St.  Lotjls;  Stanley  D.  Rostov. 
Kansas  City. 

Nebraska:  Loren  G.  Olsson.  Scxittsbluff. 

New  Hampshire:  Arthur  H.  Nlghsnander. 
'J'eonia;  Lawrence  J.  Walsh,  Wolleboro. 


New  Jersey:  William  R.  Gllson.  Summit; 
Milton  Gumey.  Newark;  Maurice  Levinthal. 
Paterson;  Needell  &  Needell.  Rahway;  Wil- 
liam RoBsmoore.  Newark:  Inin  L.  Solondz. 
Newark. 

New  'Vork:  Earnest  Angell.  New  York;  Philip 
Beane,  New  York:  Steven  M.  Bernstein.  Long 
Beach:  Ellis  L.  Bert,  New  York;  Melvin  Block, 
Brooklyn;  Albert  H.  Blumenthal,  New  York: 
John  J  Cavanaugh,  Albany:  Jullen  Cornell, 
Central  Valley;  David  Dretzln,  New  York; 
Edward  J.  Ennls.  New  York;  Walter  Prank. 
New  York;  Victor  S.  Gettner.  New  York; 
Richard  G.  Green.  New  York;  Jeremiah  S. 
Gutman.  New  York;  Thomas  M.  Hampson. 
Plttsford;  Stephan  A.  Hochman.  New  York; 
Dorothy  Kenyon.  New  York;  David  R.  Koch- 
ery.  Buffalo;  Milton  Konvitz.  Ithaca;  William 
Kunstler.  New  York;  Richard  Llpsitz.  Buffalo; 
Victor  A-  Lord.  Jr..  Albany;  Pierre  Lorsey. 
New  York;  Louis  Lusky.  New  York;  Lew* 
Mayers.  New  York;  Mortimer  J,  Natklns.  New 
York;  Wade  Newhouse,  Buffalo;  John  de  J. 
Pemberton.  Jr.,  New  York;  Lloyd  H.  Relin. 
Rocliester:  J.  Ward  Russell,  Glens  Palls;  Her- 
mon  Schwartz,  Buffalo;  Leon  P.  Slmmonds. 
Endicott;  Peter  Simmons.  Buffalo;  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Soil.  Scarsdale:  Stephen  C.  Vladeck.  New 
York:  -Allan  Westln.  New  York:  Erwin  N. 
Witt.  Rochester:  Melvln  L.  Wulf.  New  York. 
North  Carolina:  Lemuel  H.  Davis.  Raleigh; 
Reginald  L.  Prazler.  New  Bern;  Herman  L. 
Taylor,  Greensboro - 

North  Dakota:  Milton  K.  Hlgglns,  Bis- 
marck:  Robert  Vogel,  Mandan 

Ohio:  Charles  A,  Anderson,  Dayton;  Har- 
land  M.  Brltz.  Toledo:  Frederick  M  Coleman. 
Cleveland;  Jack  Day.  Cleveland;  Jack  Gallon. 
Toledo:  S.  Lee  Kohrman.  Cleveland:  Robert 
D.  Mishne,  Cleveland:  William  J.  Rielly,  Cin- 
cinnati: Stanley  U.  Robinson.  Jr..  Columbus; 
Franck  C.  Shearer.  Columbus. 

Oklahoma:  Warren  L.  McConnlco.  Tulsa- 
Oregon;  Maurice  O.  Georges,  Portland; 
Paul  R.  Meyer.  Portland- 
Pennsylvania:  Charles  Covert  Arensberg, 
Pittsburgh;  Arthur  L.  Berger,  Harrlsburg; 
Jack  Brian.  Upper  Darby;  T.  Sidney  Cad- 
wallder,  Yardley:  Burton  Calne.  Philadelphia; 
James  M-  Carter,  Pittsburgh;  Martin  D.  Cohn. 
Hazleton;  David  H-  H-  Felix,  Philadelphia; 
Albert  Gerber,  Philadelphia;  David  R  Hobbs, 
Hancock;  A-  Harry  Levitan,  Philadelphia: 
Marjorie  Hanson  Mat-son.  Pittsburgh:  Frank- 
lin Paul,  Philadelphia;  Stephen  I-  Rlchman. 
Washington;  Victor  Roberts.  Norristown: 
Henry  Sawyer  III.  Philadelphia:  Daniel  H 
Shertzer,  Lancaster;  Saul  C,  Waldbaum.  Phil- 
adelplila. 

Rhode  Lsland:  Benjamin  W.  Case.  Jr., 
Wakefleld;    William   Edwards.    Providence. 

South  Carolina:  John  Bolt  Culberston, 
Greenville. 

South  Dakota:  Marvin  E.  Bailln,  Sioux 
Falls, 

Texas:  Don  Gladden.  Port  Worth;  Ben  G. 
Levy.  Houston:  Pred  O.  Weldon,  Jr„  Dallas; 
John  B.  Wilson.  Dallas. 

Vermont:  Donald  Hackel.  Rutland:  John 
L-  Williams.  Rutland;  James  Oakes.  Brattle- 
boro- 

Vlrglnla:  Joseph  A.  Jordon.  Jr.  Norfolk 
Washington.  DC:  P-  J.  Adolph.  Washing- 
ton, DC;  David  Carllner,  Washington,  DC: 
Monroe  H  Freedman,  Washington,  D.C-;  Len 
W.  Holt,  Washington.  DC- 
Washington:  Stuart  D.  Barker.  Seattle: 
Arthur  G  Bamett.  Seattle:  Raymond  Brown. 
Seattle:  Philip  Burton.  Seattle;  John  Caugh- 
lan.  Seattle:  Frank  DuBols.  Everson;  William 
Dwyer.  Seattle;  Landon  R-  Estep.  Seattle; 
M.  Brock  Evans.  Seattle;  Lady  Willie  Forbus. 
Seattle;  William  L.  Hanson.  Seattle:  Francis 
Hoague.  Seattle;  David  Hood.  Seattle;  Ben- 
jamin H-  Eizer.  Spokane;  Sam  Levlnson. 
Seattle:  Kenneth  MacDonald,  Seattle;  Phillip 
Offenbacker.  Seattle;  Chas.  H.  W.  Talbot, 
Richland:  Leonard  Schroeter,  Seattle:  James 
B.  Wilson.  Seattle;  Alvln  Zlontz,  Seattle. 

West  Virginia:  Horace  S  Meldahl.  Charles- 
ton. 


Wisconsin:  Meyer  Papermaster.  Milwaukee; 
Ted  Warshafsky,  Milwaukee;  Leonard  Zu- 
brensky,  Mllwaukee. 

WyonUng:  John  A.  King,  Laramie;  Charles 
L-  Bates,  Rawlings- 

Mi-.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  McCULLOCHl. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee as  it  will  be  amended  by  a  motion 
by  the  distinguished  majority  floor 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Albert  I.  as  I  am  adiised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regrettable  that  this 
issue  should  be  before  the  House  10 
months  after  the  election  in  1964  and  8 
months  after  the  men  in  question  were 
civen  the  o.ith  of  office  in  January  1965. 
Furtliei-more.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  followed  the 
action  of  the  then  majority  leader  of 
the  House,  the  pentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HalleckI.  in  1947  and  passed  legis- 
lation against  the  poll  tax.  and  had  we 
enacted  legislation  on  ci\'il  rights  in  1957 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  civil 
rights  legislation  of  1960  as  passed  by  the 
House,  we  would  not  have  thi.s  issue  be- 
fore us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  indeed  that 
we  have  the  'Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  has  already 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  those 
States  in  the  South  which  liave  so  long 
flaunted  the  Constitution. 

I  not«  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  challenge  be  dismissed.  The  reasons 
therefor  were  most  ably  expressed  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Hays  J.  I  shall  not  go  into  them 
further. 

Mr-  HALLECK-  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman made  reference  to  1947.  I  was 
the  majority  leader  in  that  Congress  and 
we  did  enact  a  bill  at  that  time  outlawing 
the  poll  tax.  because  at  that  time  that 
was  a  device  to  keep  people  from  voting. 
I  have  supported,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  other  measures  as  re- 
cently as  the  1965  act.  I  rise  only  to  say 
that  it  was  suggested  here  a  moment  ago 
that  if  we  do  not  vote  against  this  re- 
port from  the  cormnittee  we  are  giving 
tacit  approval  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
people  who  are  entitled  to  vote.  I  do 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  for  myself 
that  actually  the  very  definite  disap- 
proval of  disfranchisement  was  shotsTi  by 
the  result  of  the  votes  that  we  had  on 
voting  rights  bills  for  many,  many  years. 
And  on  that  I  stand. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH-  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  like  to  summarize  my  opinions  on 
the  matters  that  have  been  touched  upon 
so  accurately  and  ably  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Hal- 
leckI. by  saying  that  the  'Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  the  recently  decided  case 
of  the  United  States  against  Mississippi 
have  already  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  Southern  States  to  whose  action 
we  have  taken  objection.  I  dare  say 
that  when  the  new  legislation  and  the 
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new  laws  and  the  new  procedures  of  the 
State  officials  become  effective  and  they 
really  see  and  know  Ihe  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  the  problem  which  is  before  us 
will  not  return  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  impressed  by  one 
paragraph  in  the  committee's  report,  and 
it  bears  the  careful  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  House,  and  I  quote  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  3  of 
the  report  as  follows: 

The  commuiee  notes  that  ttic  presidential 
electors,  whose  votra  were  certified  to  the 
Congreis  and  counted  In  the  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  held  on  January  6.  1965.  were 
elected  under  the  same  laws  ua  was  a  Senator 
who  was  subsequently  seated  without  ques- 
tion In  the  Senate  ol  the  United  States 
The  concurrent  election  for  presidential 
electors,  the  U.S.  Senator,  and  the  live  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Mississippi  was 
conducted  under  the  same  laws,  the  same 
officers,  and  the  same  conditions 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  should  not  cast  a  per- 
manent cloud  on  the  selection  of  the 
presidential  electors  or  on  the  election 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  as  it  will  be  amended  by  the 
majority  Uader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert  1. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   jield? 

Mr.  McCUIXOCH.  1  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  OWo  [Mr.  H.^ysl. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio  that  one  of 
these  contestants  was  a  candidate  In  a 
Dfrmocratic  primary  in  Mississippi  for 
Senator,  She  was  defeated.  Had  she 
been  in  exactly  the  same  situation  in  our 
State  of  Ohio,  she  would  have  been  pre- 
cluded by  law  from  being  a  candidate  for 
any  office  in  the  pener.il  election. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  That  is  a  correct 
factual  and  legal  statement  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson  1.  a  member  of  the 
committee- 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  the  House  is  sitting  as  a 
judge  in  fulfiiling  a  responsibility  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution,  a  judicial 
function  which  can  occur  on  only  one 
other  occasion,  that  of  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. We  do  not  sit  in  Judgment  of 
any  Member  as  an  Individual  but  rather 
to  determine  the  right  to  sit  in  this  House, 
a  decision  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal.  It  is  a  solemn  duty  and  one 
which  no  Member  f.akes  lightly. 

Like  other  Members  of  the  House,  I  ap- 
proach the  decision  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution with  humility  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  ques- 
tion being  posed  here.  Unlike  other 
Members,  it  has  been  my  responsibility  as 
a  meml)er  of  the  Hou.se  Administration 
Committee  to  help  frame  the  recommen- 
dation in  this  case  being  presented  to  the 
House  today.  It  is  a  grave  responsibility 
to  pass  on  such  a  ca.se  that  has  so  many 
far-reaching  implications  and  which  in- 
volves so  many  complex  and  conflicting 
ramifications. 


This  is  a  question  which  has  involved 
a  lengthy  dialog  within  each  of  us — our 
love  and  respect  for  the  institution  in 
which  we  are  privileged  to  serve,  its  rules 
and  precedents:  the  legal  and  moral 
aspects  of  this  case:  the  philosophic  con- 
nctions  which  motivate  each  of  us:  the 
prejudices  to  which  each  of  us  is  suscep- 
tible: the  circumstances  which  dictate 
that  we  act  today  as  the  jury  in  this 
imique  case.  Yet  all  of  us  sense  that  the 
final  judgment  of  whatever  we  do  here 
today  will  be  made  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory— the  history  of  this  House  in  terms 
of  the  precedents  we  make  and  in  a 
greater  sense  the  history  of  human  free- 
dom, dignity,  and  representative  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  past  months.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  studied  the  volumes  of  precedents 
involving  contested  election  cases.  I 
have  studied  the  debates  in  the  Congres- 
sional Globe  and  the  Congressiokal 
Record  of  these  contests.  I  have  studied 
the  volumes  of  printed  depositions  in  the 
case  now  before  us  and  the  brief  prepared 
in  behalf  of  the  contestants.  This  study 
has  provided  a  historic  context  which  has 
added  to  this  deep  feeling  of  the  gravity 
of  the  questions  being  presented  to  us  for 
decision  today.  It  has  also  given  me  a 
new  respect  for  the  Institution  in  which 
we  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  brief  time  allotted 
to  me,  I  would  like  to  make  several  points 
that  I  feel  are  relevant  to  the  case  before 
us  in  the  hope  that  they  will  find  common 
ground  with  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  perhaps,  in  the  cold  light 
of  history,  shed  some  Ught  for  our  suc- 
cessors who  will  also  be  called  upon  to 
wrestle  with  their  consciences  in  elec- 
tion contests  long  after  we  have  departed. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  any  detailed  discus- 
sion of  precedents  involved  in  this  case. 
Let  it  be  said  that  precedents  exist  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  challenge  brouglu  against  the 
incumbent  Members  of  the  Missisippi 
delegation  should  be  dismissed  on 
grounds  alleged  by  the  contestants, 
namely,  that  Negroes  have  been  system- 
atically and  deliberately  excluded  from 
tite  electoral  process  in  Mississippi 
through  the  utilization  of  unconstitu- 
tional registration  and  election  statutes, 
and  that  they  were  disenfranchised  by 
acts  and  threats  of  violence,  terrorism, 
and  Intimidation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
such  allegations  have  been  substantiated 
by  suits  decided  in  Federal  courts,  by 
findings  of  the  Civil  Rigfits  Commission, 
by  hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  over  recent  years,  and  by 
sworn  depositions  filed  in  support  of  this 
challenge.  Such  evidence  is  a  matter 
of  public  record.  We  note  that  the  con- 
testants also  rely  on  grounds  involving 
alleged  violations  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Such  unconstitutional  denial  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  was  not  limited  to 
the  1964  election,  but  is  part  of  an  historic 
pattern  that  dates  to  post-Reconstruc- 
tion years.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the 
last  number  of  House  precedents  deny- 
ing seats  to  Members-elect  to  the  House 
in  which  such  allegations  were  acted 
upon   by   our  predecessors   many   Con- 


gresses ago.  Since  then,  there  has  been 
acquiescence  in  the  social  and  economic 
mores  that  have  produced  the  closed 
society  in  many  States  that  has  beer, 
carried  through  their  political  institu- 
tions. In  a  sense,  we  are  being  called 
upon  here  today  to  pass  judgment  not 
just  on  the  individual  election  contests 
before  us  today,  but  on  the  entire  fabric 
of  a  system  that  has  existed  since  be- 
fore most  of  us  were  born.  It  is  a  system 
that  none  of  us  helped  to  shape,  growing 
out  of  a  terrible  civil  conflict  and  harsh 
Reconstruction  period  wliich  left  terri- 
ble scars  on  the  conscience  of  our  Nation. 
scars  that  are  still  visible  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  verdict  of  history  is 
harsh  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  our  Negro  citizens. 
Over  the  years,  they  have  been  denied 
equal  opportunity  to  education,  employ- 
ment, travel,  dignity,  and  the  economic 
benefits  of  a  rising  standard  of  living 
enjoyed  by  other  Americans.  They  have 
been  subjected  to  economic  reprisal. 
threats,  violence,  and  death  for  attempts 
to  exercise  their  basic  rights  of  citizen- 
ship that  many  Americans  take  for 
granted. 

It  was  almost  100  years  after  the  Civil 
War  before  Congress  faced  up  to  its 
responsibilities  by  enacting  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  In  the  past  8  years, 
we  have  enacted  other  laws  to  try  to 
remove  the  stain  of  history  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  Negro  citizens — the  Ci^'il 
Rights  Act  of  1960.  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  this 
year.  I  am  proud  of  my  votes  for  these 
and  other  related  economic  measures- 
milestones  of  human  progress  to  help 
right  grievous  wrongs  of  past  genera- 
tions. 

In  this  bipartisan  effort,  we  are  all  in- 
debted to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  CellerI.  chalrir.an 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  dean  of 
this  House,  who  piloted  these  bills 
through  the  House;  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee; 
and  to  the  leadership  in  this  historic 
effort  exhibited  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  whom 
we  have  elected  Speaker  of  the  House, 

In  terms  of  the  present  election  con- 
test, the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965— 
Public  Law  89-110 — is  most  significant. 
The  majority  report  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  clearly  states 
the  legal  framework  under  which  tills 
case  has  been  con.sidered: 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land.  In  full  force  and  effect.  Tht 
committee  U  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  tl« 
alleged  practices  complained  of  by  the  con- 
testants m  the  1964  Mississippi  elections 
would  constitute  violations  of  the  new  ao 
if  occurring  subsequent  to  its  enactment 
There  Is  now  clear  and  adequate  legal  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  rlghta  of  voters  and  to  assure  thf 
right  of  all  citizens  to  become  registered 
voters  (p.  4.  H.  Kept.  No.  1008) . 

The  committee  majority  continues  by  un- 
equivocally stating:  "We  want  to  malce  clear 
that  the  herein  action  recommended  by  this 
committee  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  con- 
doning any  dlsenfranchlsement  of  any  voters 
In  the  1964  elections  or  In  previous  electloa" 
Nor  docs  the  committee  mean  to  imply  fj 
Its    recommendation   of    dismissal    ol  the*' 
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con:est8  that  the  House  cannot  take  action 
to  vacate  seats  of  sitting  Members.  In  the 
vie^v  of  the  committee,  the  House  should 
:■»  every  effort  to  scrutinize  with  great 
.vU  future  elections.  If  evidence  of  vio- 
...  ..lis  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is 
pre.'=ienied  to  the  House,  we  are  confident  that 
It  will  be  fully  investigated  and  appropriate 
action  talten  (p.  5,  H.  Rept.  No.  1008). 

It  is  clear  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
members  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
handling  of  contested  election  cases 
new  the  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  as  a  "watershed"  in  the  his- 
tory of  such  cases  alleging  dlsenfran- 
chlsement of  Negroes  or  other  citizens. 
The  record  of  this  debate,  whatever  the 
outcome  on  the  pending  resolution,  will 
constitute  a  clear  precedent  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  no  longer 
tolerate  electoral  practices  in  any  State 
or  district  which  violate  the  legal  or 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  to  regis- 
ter, vote,  or  to  become  candidates  for 
office.  So  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
House.  1  Intend  to  make  certain  that 
this  precedent  is  carried  forward  in  any 
future  election  or  election  contest. 

Having  made  this  extremely  important 
precedent  involving  future  elections,  the 
Hou,5e  must  then  decide  what  must  be 
done  in  the  case  before  us  which  in- 
volves alleged  violations  occurring  dur- 
ing the  1964  Mississippi  elections,  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  new  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee lists  the  many  considerations  which 
have  been  takeJi  into  accoiuit.  On  sev- 
eral of  the  points  there  is  general  agree- 
ment: 

First.  That  the  committee  considered 
the  question  of  due  process — the  rights 
of  the  contestants  as  well  as  tlie  rights 
of  the  challengers: 

This  committee  Is  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  American  tradition  of  due 
proctfs.s.  In  the  instant  case,  there  is  con- 
cern that  either  outright  dismissal  of  the 
challenge  or  unseating  of  the  present  Misals- 
jiDpl  delegation  would  violate  this  precept 
ip.  2,  H.  Rept.  No.  1008). 

Second.  That  the  committee  realized 
tiiat  the  case  was  not  one  that  followed 
the  usuEil  pattern  of  contested  election 
cases: 

The  inn^t  case  is  a  complex  one.  There 
SMS  delay  iTNcbtainlng  copies  of  the  deposi- 
tions and  testiW>ny  filed  by  the  contestants 
(exceeding  3.00^printed  pages)  (p.  3.  H. 
Btpt  No.  1008).     y*- 

Third.  That  the  committee  recognized 
the  validity  of  the  official  Mississippi 
election  returns  certified  in  the  presi- 
dential, senatorial,  and  congressional 
elections  of  November  3.  1964.  and  that 
it  took  into  account  the  House  action  on 
January  4.  1965,  in  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  ofiBce 
W  the  five  Mississippi  Members-elect, 
based  on  valid  certificates  of  election 
properly  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Many  of  us  who  serve  on  the  House 
Administration  Committee  were  con- 
cerned over  the  delay  in  having  the  case 
formally  referred  to  the  conmilttee  for 
consideration.  The  uncertainties  over 
■"hat  portion  of  the  voluminous  number 
of  depositions  filed  in  support  of  the  con- 
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testants'  case  should  be  printed  lor  re- 
ferral to  the  committee  revealed  the 
need  for  improving  our  methods  and  pro- 
cedure in  handling  of  future  election 
contests.  I  and  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues met  on  numerous  occasions  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  the  impasse,  finally  resulting  in 
the  printing,  in  five  volumes,  of  all  such 
depositions  and  documents  relative  to 
the  case.  Even  those  which  were  clearly 
not  in  full  compliance  with  existing 
statutes  were  finally  printed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee,  in  its  report,  adopted  as  its 
first  recommendation  that  remedial  ac- 
tion be  taken  in  this  regard: 

That  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee, because  of  its  concern  over  present 
House  procedures  governing  election  con- 
tests, undertake  a  thorough  review  of  such 
procedures  in  the  light  ot  this  case  and  make 
recommendations  for  Improving  and  clari- 
fying them  so  AS  to  deal  more  expeditiously 
with  such  C.1S0S  in  the  future,  particularly 
those  involving  violations  of  tlie  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965, 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  specific 
reference  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  the  watershed  principle  wlilch  we 
are  affirming  by  precedent  in  the  House 
today.  I  intend  to  press  for  the  full  im- 
plementation of  this  important  recom- 
mendation within  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  because  of  the  far-reach- 
ing guarantees  it  would  provide  both 
sitting  members  and  contestants  in  fu- 
ture election  cases. 

We  will  soon  vote  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution in  the  Mississippi  case.  All  of  us 
have  grave  questions  which  we  have 
aiked  ourselves  in  making  our  decision. 
I  would  like  to  share  some  of  mine  with 
you. 

Would  due  process  be  served  in  at- 
tempting to  correct  almost  100  years  of 
acknowledged  wrong  to  our  Negro  citi- 
zens in  Mississippi  and  other  States  by 
applying  House  precedents  created  dur- 
ing the  stormy  Reconstruction  Congress- 
es, whose  harsh  enactments  helped  cre- 
ate and  foster  the  closed  society,  w-hich 
over  the  years  is  responsible  for  these 
injustices? 

Would  due  process  be  served  In  refer- 
ring this  case  back  to  the  committee  for 
more  delibei-ate  action,  including  full 
hearings  which  would  mean  further  de- 
lay and  inconvenience  to  both  the  sitting 
Members  and  the  contestants  to  decide 
this  case  on  laws  and  practices  that  have 
now  been  rendered  moot  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965? 

Would  the  dismissal  of  this  case  be 
v.rongly  interpreted  in  Mississippi  as 
condoning  such  practices,  in  view  of 
the  clear  language  of  the  committee 
report,  the  precedent  being  made  in  this 
debate  today,  and  the  dissemination  of 
its  mearving  through  the  public  media 
stating  in  clear  terms  that  such  practices 
will  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Would  possible  eventual  unseating  of 
the  present  Mississippi  delegation  con- 
tribute toward  an  improvement  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  responsible  politi- 
cal climate  in  that  State,  already  torn 
by  violence,  bitterness,  and  racial  con- 


flict? Should  we  In  the  House  base  our 
consideration  of  this  case  in  such  terms? 

Would  the  precedent  created  here  by 
refiisal  to  dismiss  this  contest  brought 
by  persons  not  legal  candidates — in  the 
stritJt  sense  in  that  they  did  not  appear 
on  the  ballot — open  a  Pandora's  box.  sub- 
jecting all  Members  of  the  House  to  pos- 
sible frivolous  contests  brought  by  per- 
sons or  groups  on  the  lunatic  fringe? 
Could  a  rash  of  such  contests  disrupt 
and  paralyze  the  orderly  business  of  the 
House? 

Is  not  the  cause  of  justice  and  the 
reestablishment  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  all  citizens  to  register,  vote,  and 
become  candidates  for  office  better  served 
by  affirming  this  watershed  precedent, 
relying  on  the  full  powers  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  action  of  the 
90th  Congress  and  future  Congresses  to 
make  certain  that  illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional electoral  practices  are  never  again 
tolerated? 

All  of  these  difficult  and  searching 
questions  and  many  more.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  toiTOented  our  minds  and  con- 
sciences as  we  struggle  for  the  vision,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  courage  to  render,  as 
we  must,  our  judgment  in  this  case.  We 
realize  that  we  cannot  base  our  decision 
on  strictly  legal  grounds,  nor  strictly  on 
House  precedents,  nor  on  moral  grounds 
alone.  All  are  integral  parts  of  this  case. 
Whatever  the  action  may  be  on  the 
pending  resolution,  there  can  be  no  real 
wirmer  or  loser  in  anv  meaningful  sense 
so  far  as  the  indivi  ..  parties  on  either 
side  of  this  contest  are  concerned.  We 
must  look  more  broadly. 

All  of  us  are  the  losers.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  type  of  electoral  practices  which 
have  taken  place  in  Mississippi  and  other 
States  in  1964  and  for  many  generations 
have  robbed  some  of  our  people  of  basic 
rights  of  citizenship.  This  hJas.  in  turn, 
undermined  the  rights  of  all  citizens  and 
weakened  our  system  of  representative 
govermnent  at  a  time  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  world  struggle  for  suri'ival 
with  a  hostile,  totalitarian  force 

The  only  winners  in  what  we  finally 
decide  today  can  be  the  long-disenfran- 
chised citizens  of  Mississippi  and  other 
States.  They  must  take  fiill  advantage 
of  the  legal  guarantees  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  by  registcririg  to  vote 
and  by  voting  on  election  day  I  am 
confident  that  the  act  is  and  will  be  fully 
enforced  by  the  appropriate  Federal  au- 
thorities. I  am  Ukewise  certain  that  the 
Members  of  the  House,  as  has  been  made 
clear  here  today,  will  make  certain  that 
elections  and  election  contests  will  here- 
after be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  full 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  looking  ahead  in  full 
confidence  that  the  people  of  Mississippi 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  right  of  fran- 
chise and  choose  wisely,  and  because  of 
my  faith  in  the  future  of  representative 
government  everywhere.  I  will  vote  for 
the  committee  resolution  to  dismiss  the 
pending  case. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Lipscomb]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  one  speaker  left  on  our  side.     Will 
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the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
yield  time  now? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Administration  as  well  as  one  of 
the  few  Members  of  this  House  who  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
I  enjoyed  my  year  of  study  in  Mississippi 
very  much  and  my  remarks  today  are 
therefore  not  directed  at  any  Member  of 
thjs  House. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
HAWKtNsl  in  expiessing  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Burleson  1  for  the  fairminded  way 
in  which  he  has  handled  this  matter. 

My  position  on  this  Lssue.  Mr.  Speaker. 
IS  not  complicated.  It  is  very  simple. 
It  Is  as  stated  in  the  minority  report, 
which  I  signed — that  the  House  should 
not  support  the  final  and  simimar>'  dis- 
posal of  the  challenge  to  the  election  of 
the  five  Members  of  the  House  from 
Mississippi.  Why?  Because  the  House 
Committee  nn  Administration  has  not  in 
fact  conducted  adequate  public  hearings 
on  the  merits  of  this  case.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  systematic  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  Negro  voters  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  To  fall  to  conduct  ade- 
quate public  hearings  on  this  matter 
seems  to  me  therefore  to  do  violence  to 
oommonsense;  to  do  violence  to  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  do  violence  as  well, 
and  Anally,  to  the  dignity  and  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  House  of  Representatives 
which  we  all  love.  We  should  have  ade- 
quate public  heai'ings  on  the  merits  of 
this  case,  and  I  hope  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  recommit  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
elections  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  am 
sorry  that  there  is  not  more  time  for 
debate  under  this  procedure.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  any  individual  because  the 
rules  of  the  House  provide  for  1  hour  of 
debate. 

We  are  in  many  respects  here  asked  to 
exercise  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  There 
are  human  rishts  Involved.  There  are 
congressional  rights  involved.  Certainly 
the  whole  Issue  of  due  process  is  Involved 
m  our  decision  today. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RyanI  made  the  statement  that  If  we 
dismiss  thus  contest,  in  the  future  a  con- 
testant will  have  to  prove  that  it  would 
have  made  a  difference  In  the  election  if 
the  discrimination  alleged  did  not  occur. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  I 
w-ant  to  deny  this  from  my  point  of  view. 
I  think  it  is  Important  in  any  future  con- 
test that  there  be  no  confusion  about  this 
issue.  Some  Members  have  been  decry- 
ing the  committee  report.  I  say  to  them. 
I  believe  In  the  future,  you  will  not  be 
decr>ing  it.  you  will  be  invoking  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  report  and  the 
legislative  historj-  we  are  writing  today. 


When  we  bring  issues  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  the  momentous 
importance  of  this  issue,  certainly  they 
must  be  brought  with  due  process. 

We  are  clearly  saying  here  that  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history,  no  candi- 
dates who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
proper  procedures  can  be  heard.  We  are 
clearly  saying  that  prospective  candi- 
dates who  want  to  get  on  the  ballot  but 
do  not.  so  that  there  are  no  candidates 
in  opposition  in  an  election  had  better 
avail  themselves  of  existing  legal  reme- 
dies in  the  courts.  We  are  clearly  say- 
ing that  where  they  did  not  go  to  the 
courts,  and  where  they  had  the  power  to 
go  to  the  courts  and  get  relief  and  get  on 
the  ballots,  if  they  were  denied  the  right 
to  go  on  the  ballot  for  unconstitutional 
or  Illegal  reasons,  we  will  not  give  those 
contestants  standing  as  a  matter  of  due 
process  before  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  or  the  full  House. 

Those  who  are  contesting  here  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  legal  remedies 
available  to  them  to  get  on  the  ballot.  If 
they  had,  or  if  anyone  had,  there  would 
have  been  an  issue  here.  But  these  al- 
leged contestants  are  asking  us  to  over- 
turn an  election  at  their  request  when 
they  did  not  even  avail  themselves  of  the 
procedure  to  make  a  contest  of  it  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  We  have  a  clear 
legislative  history  here  today  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  future  in  conjunction  with 
the  power  of  this  Congress  to  unseat 
Members.  We  have  a  clear  legislative 
lustory  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wUl  scrutinize  most  carefully 
the  future  elections,  and  we  have  a  com- 
mitment clearly  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory that  w'e  will  revise  our  election  con- 
test procedures,  so  that  the  rights  of  all 
contestants  and  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  protected  in  the  future. 

In  striving  to  exercise,  in  our  poor,  fu- 
tile, mortal  way,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
today,  I  believe,  on  balance,  that  justice 
will  be  done,  and  wiU  orvly  be  done,  if  we 
dismiss  the  election  contest  and  adopt 
the  resolution  before  us  today.  I  so  urge 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yie'id 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Cob- 
man]  1  minute. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  resolution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  House  understands  and 
supports  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  We  demonstrated  this 
when  we  enacted  the  voting  rights  bill 
giving  the  executive  branch  broad  pow- 
ers of  enforcement. 

Yet,  this  resolution  rejects  an  oppor- 
tunity— more  immediate,  more  efHca- 
cious  than  any  legislation — to  stop  racial 
discrimination  in  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

The  Constitution  gives  us  final  judg- 
ment on  eligibility  of  our  Members. 
This  most  certainly  dictates  that  we 
go  beyond  mere  formalities  and  weigh 
carefully  the  substantive  question  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  election  which  pur- 
ports to  establish  eligibility  for  member- 
ship. 


It  is  true  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  being  used 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  situation 
existing  In  1964  in  Mississippi.  The 
news  that  many  white  Mlsslssippians 
are  cooperating  is  encouraging. 

But  how  quickly  they  would  all  co- 
operate if  this  House  concluded  that  it 
would  seat  Members  only  when  they 
were  elected  under  circumstances  con- 
sistent with  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  GiLBERTl. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  proposed  motion  to  recommit, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  minority 
views  on  House  Resolution  585.  opposing 
final  and  summary  disposal  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi election  contests. 

I  support  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  for  further  consideration  by 
the  committee  in  order  that  adequate 
public  hearings  may  be  held  to  allow 
Members  and  the  public  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  and  judge  all  the 
facts  in  the  proper  light  and  atmos- 
phere. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr, 
Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  be- 
ginning there  was  a  question,  sometime 
during  the  interim  there  was  a  study,  and 
in  the  end  there  is  a  resolution.  That  is 
what  we  are  now  considering. 

Whether  we  should  follow  the  advice 
of  the  minority  that  we  talk  for  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  or  whether  we  shotjld 
sum  it  up  in  a  few  minutes,  it  still  gets 
down  to  the  same  principle. 

The  principle  is  that  all  of  us,  both 
those  holding  the  minority  viewpoint  and 
those  holding  the  majority  viewpoint, 
recognize  that  some  things  happen  In  a 
particular  State  and  in  certain  congres- 
sional districts  which  are  not  peculiar  to 
those  congressional  districts  nor  to  that 
particular  State  or  region.  Throughout 
the  years  since  I  can  remember  in  my 
rather  long  life  and  participation  in 
politics,  there  has  been  a  question  of  dis- 
enfranchlsement  and  of  fraud  here  and 
there.  When  I  was  a  young  man  in  a 
small  coal  mining  town,  a  different  type 
of  fraud  w  as  involved.  It  was  not  a  fraud 
perpetrated  because  of  color:  it  was 
fraud  perpetrated  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  language.  As  a  young 
man  I  can  remember  talk  of  how  they 
voted  in  a  little  barbershop  in  the  coal 
mining  towns.  A  ballot  box  was  set  on 
the  table  that  had  no  top.  As  each  in- 
dividual miner  came  in  to  vote,  his  ballot 
dropped  down  to  the  cellar,  where  the 
foreman  for  the  mining  company  ad- 
justed It  to  suit  the  purpose. 

I  can  remember  in  the  town  of  New 
Kensington,  in  a  case  before  the  superior 
court,  the  superior  court  Judge  said  in 
his  findings  In  that  particular  contest 
that  it  had  been  proven  hi  that  district 
that  they  did  not  count  the  ballots;  they 
merely  weighed  the  boxes. 

Throughout  the  history  there  has  been 
fraud.  But  in  this  particular  case  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  sitting  here 
as  Members  from  Mississippi  are  not  be- 
ing challenged  as  to  their  seats.    There 
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is  nothing  in  the  minority  views  that 
states  that  these  men  shall  not  be  seated 
as  Members  of  Congress.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  degree  of  the  study  to  be 
nude  of  that  wiiich  happened  In  Missis- 
sippi. I  was  one  of  the  Members  who 
voted  not  to  seat  these  Members  at  the 
beginning,  but  to  withhold  now  the  dis- 
missal of  the  case  against  them  would 
be  an  injustice  and  would  be  unfair  to 
these  Members  now  serving  as  accepted 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
took  the  oath  of  office  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  un- 
dertook a  sacred  national  obUgation. 
The  present  contest  cases  to  vacate  the 
scats  of  five  Congressmen  from  Missis- 
sippi and  to  hold  new  elections  requires 
us  to  face  the  responsibility  which  the 
US.  Constitution  imposes  upon  us. 
These  contest  cases  tests  the  integrity  of 
the  entire  House,  which,  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, is  made  the  sole  judge  of  its 
membership.  It  also  tests  the  integrity 
of  each  one  of  us. 

These  contest  cases  are  based  on  the 
deliberate  and  unconstitutional  disen- 
franchisement  of  almost  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
who  were  excluded  from  voting,  solely 
because  of  their  race,  by  brutality,  in- 
timidation, fraud,  terror,  and  murder. 
The  pattern  and  practice  of  disenfran- 
chising Negroes  in  Mississippi  cannot  be 
denied  by  anyone.  It  has  been  proven 
time  and  time  again,  in  case  after  case 
in  the  courts.  It  has  been  fully  docu- 
mented by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  by 
judicial  decisions,  and  by  the  Congress 
itself.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  which  the  President 
signed  just  a  month  ago  on  August  6.  was 
the  congressional  acknowiedgraent  of 
this  need  and  a  recognition  of  the  wide- 
spread discrimination  in  voting  based  on 
race. 

This  House  has  the  responsibility  when 
the  validity  of  an  election  of  a  Congress- 
man is  presented  to  us.  to  determine 
whether  that  election  was  free,  fair,  and 
open  to  the  whole  body  of  legal  electors. 
The  very  life  of  government  in  a  democ- 
racy is  based  upon  the  freedom  and  pu- 
rity of  its  elections.  If  the  oitizeruy  is 
disenfranchised  in  the  choice  of  its  rep- 
re.ientatives.  the  very  heart  of  represent- 
ative government  decays. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  integrity.  We  cannot  be  faith- 
ful to  our  trust  if  we  do  not  face  the 
Issue  of  whether  the  Congressmen  whose 
elcctloas  are  here  challenged  were  sent 
to  this  House  as  a  result  of  a  tainted 
election. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
issue  has  been  before  the  House.  There 
have  been  43  election  contests  in  which 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  the 
40th  Congress  through  the  56th  Con- 
gress— 1867  through  1901— has  unseated 
a  Congressman  because  Negro  citizens 
were  excluded  from  the  election.  These 
43  cases  Involved  Congressmen  from  14 
States.  In  each  case  the  House,  over 
a  period  of  34  years,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  individual  contested  Con- 
gressman had  any  part  in  the  disen- 
franchisement.  cleansed  its  rolls  by  un- 
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seating  the  beneficiary  of  the  tainted 
election  and  ordering  new  elections. 

I  have  no  personal  animosity  against 
any  of  the  five  Members  whose  election  is 
now  being  contested ;  but  none  of  us  can 
shrink  from  fulfilling  our  responsibihty 
to  this  House  and  to  the  Nation  now 
that  the  contest  has  squarely  been 
brought  to  the  House. 

There  are  some  w  ho  say  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  sufficient  to  alle- 
viate the  wrongs  committed  against  the 
Negroes  of  Mississippi.  They  are  wrong. 
Even  if  the  act  succeeds  In  its  purpose, 
even  if  all  eligible  Negroes  will  be  able 
to  register,  even  if  all  registrants  will  be 
able  to  cast  their  votes  in  the  election, 
and  even  if  all  the  votes  they  cast  will 
be  fairly  and  fully  coimted.  that  will  not 
correct  the  great  evil  caused  by  the  dis- 
enfranchisements  in  the  1964  Mississippi 
elections. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  however,  has 
not  yet  succeeded.  Negroes  are  still  being 
intimidated  from  registering.  They  will 
endure  even  greater  intimidation  when 
they  seek  to  vote.  The  enforcement  of 
the  Voting  Act  will  require  extensive  liti- 
gation and  long  delay,  whereas  the  im- 
seatlng  of  an  illegally  elected  representa- 
tive will  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the  State 
that  it  must  accord  full  voting  rights  to 
all  its  citizens,  if  it  desires  to  hav?  rep- 
resentation in  this  House. 

The  House  must,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Nation's  integrity,  vote  to  unseat  the  five 
Mississippi  Congressmen  whose  elections 
have  been  challenged  in  these  cases,  and 
to  order  the  holding  of  new  elections  by 
all  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  fill  the 
vacated  seats.  To  do  less  would  be  im- 
faithful  to  our  trust. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  House  Resolution  585. 
the  resolution  to  dismiss  the  contest  of 
election  of  the  Congressmen  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Thoughtful,  reasonable  citizens  all 
over  the  country  will,  I  am  confident, 
also  support  this  resolution  in  confirm- 
ing that  the  sitting  Mississippi  delega- 
tion has  full  right  and  entitlement  to 
seats  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

I  note  that  Members  opposed  to  the 
resolution  argue  that  the  issue  ought  to 
be  settled  on  its  merits  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  who  it  Is  that  brings  the 
question  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  argument  is  devious.  Evidently  it 
is  an  attempt  to  divert  attention  from 
the  nature  of  this  issue  in  a  way  which 
is  inconsistent  with  reasonable  legisla- 
tive process. 

The  fact  is  that  In  support  of  this 
resolution  none  of  the  arguments  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  have  had  to  do  with  who 
brings  the  case  to  our  attention.  They 
are  directed  to  the  merits  of  the  issue. 

The  committee  has  properly  and  thor- 
oughly consulted  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  ascertain  what 
precedents  apply  in  this  case. 

The  committee  has  correctly  con- 
cluded that  it  is  the  Supreme  Court  and 
not  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
is  the  appropriate  body  to  pass  upon  the 
legal  controversies  arising  out  of  charges 
that  disenfranchiscment  may  occur  In 
any  election. 


At  the  heart  of  the  issue  is  whether 
the  election  in  point  was  an  official  elec- 
tion or  not.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
congressional  and  presidential  election 
of  November  3.  1964,  in  Mississippi  were 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  Mississippi 
and  Federal  election  law's  which  have 
not  been  set  aside  by  the  decision  of  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

The  committee's  study  of  the  issue 
shows  that  even  if  any  disenfranchisc- 
ment had  been  shown,  it  is  doubtful  that 
it  would  have  actually  affected  the  out- 
come of  the  November  1964  election  in 
any  of  the  Missis-sippi  districts. 

There  is  no  substantial  disagieement 
with  the  point  that  the  Constitution 
gives  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Itself  the  jurisdiction  over  the  claim  and 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  House, 
rather  than  simply  ignore  the  claim  of 
the  contestants,  put  the  issue  to  a  vote 
on  Januarj-  4.  1965.  And  by  a  vote  of 
276  to  149  the  House  authorized  the 
Speaker  to  administer  the  oath  of  office 
to  the  five  MissLssippi  representatives  on 
the  basis  of  the  valid  certificates  of  elec- 
tion for  each  of  the  five  which  were  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

This  action  established  the  prima  facie 
right  of  each  of  the  five  to  his  seat  in 
this  body,  and  it  recognized  the  right  of 
each  to  perform  the  constitutional  duties 
of  his  office. 

In  that  action  the  House  also  recog- 
nized that  the  contestants  did  not  chal- 
lenge their  alleged  exclusion  from  the 
ballot  before  the  election  was  held,  and 
furt.hermore.  did  not  attempt  to  chal- 
lenge the  issuance  of  the  certificates  of 
election  in  Federal  district  court  follow- 
ing the  election. 

Apparently  we  can  anticipate  now  that 
the  supporters  of  this  contest  will  pro- 
claim '.^ide  and  far  around  the  country 
that  their  effort  is  being  turned  back 
by  the  House  because  of  who  the  con- 
testants are  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

And  in  today's  atmosphere  of  emo- 
tionalism and  a  kind  of  .super-righteous- 
ness which  sometimes  lets  high  feeling 
obscure  the  significant  facts,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  their  position  will  be  accepted 
to  some  degree. 

It  is  my  hope  that  In  this  case,  as  with 
all  such  cases  where  high  feeling  is  a 
factor,  reasonable  men  will  take  precau- 
tions to  inform  themselves  before  reach- 
ing conclusions. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  in  this  mat- 
ter and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  House  Res- 
olution 585,  providing  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  five  Mississippi  election  contests 
and  declaring  that  these  Members  are 
duly  elected  to  their  seats  in  this  august 
body. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  can  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  Members  were  legally 
elected  when  many  citizens  of  that  State 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
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in  the  elections  to  express  their  choice  as 
to  who  IS  10  represent  ihem  in  Congress. 

The  authorities  of  Mississippi  have 
talcen  a  Janus-like  attitude  in  their  elec- 
tion procedures  As  a  whole,  we  exhort 
all  of  our  citizens  to  take  as  great  a  part 
in  our  elections  as  is  possible,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  devious  methods  have  been 
u.sed  to  disenfranchise  many  thousands 
of  American  citizens  from  exercising 
their  right  to  cast  a  ballot. 

Because  of  the  flagrant  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  lath  amendment  to 
the  Con.stitution.  this  Congress  was 
forced  to  take  action  and  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  voting  rights  to  many 
citizens  who  were  denied  them  by  actions 
of  election  officials  in  many  States. 

Many  needless  hours  were  spent  in  tm- 
plementing  the  provisions  of  this  15th 
amendment  when  all  this  could  have  been 
.ivoidcd  if  certain  authorities  would  have 
adhered  to  the  explicit  directive  embodied 
in  that  amendment. 

I  bear  no  animosity  to  any  Member  of 
the  Mississippi  congre-sslonal  delegation. 
I  do,  however,  challenge  the  method  of 
their  election  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  tlie  elec- 
tions were  not  lawfully  conducted  under 
the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  which 
Is  the  basic  law  of  this  country. 

This  honorable  body  is  to  represent  all 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed.  The 
?entkmen  from  Misstsslppi  were  elected 
by  the  white  citizens,  with  only  a  small 
minority  of  Negro  citizens  being  per- 
mitted to  cast  a  ballot.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  do  not  tnily  repre- 
sent the  citizens  of  the  Stale  of  Mis- 
sis.sippi. 

I  say  it  with  pride  that  this  House  of 
Representatives  Is  the  most  represent- 
ative legislative  body  of  any  in  the  world. 
Our  citizens  have  a  multiple  choice  of 
candidates  when  they  anive  at  the  iwUs 
to  east  their  vole.  This  is  unlike  many 
other  countries  where  there  is  only  a 
single  slate  of  candidates  and  no  other 
choice  is  permitted.  Even  under  those 
conditions,  when  the  election  results  are 
never  In  doubt,  up  to  99  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  take  part  in  an  election. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  have  seen 
every  method  used  to  stifle  the  will  of  tJie 
people  by  denying  certain  people  to  cast 
a  ballot.  Yet  how  many  of  our  Nation's 
170  million  people  have  taken  a  voice  In 
protest  of  this  disenfranchlsement? 

Can  you  Imagine  what  a  hue  and  cry 
would  arise  if.  in  an  election  year,  the 
authorities  would  proclaim  that  only 
Democrats  could  vote?  Or.  in  another 
State,  only  Republicans  could  cast  bal- 
lots. Yet.  in  this  instance,  it  is  an  anal- 
ogous situation  changed  only  to  a  white 
and  black  race  participation. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods 
used  in  Mississippi  to  deny  the  right  of 
voting  is  contained  in  the  words  of  the 
Mississippi  Constitution  which  requires 
that  an  applicant  "be  able  to  read  and 
write  any  section  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  and  give  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation thereof  to  the  county  registrar." 
This  provision  permltt,ed  the  county  reg- 
istrars to  disenfranchise  nearly  every 
Negro  who  appeared  for  registration,  by 


strict  enforcement  of  the  clause  in  the 
constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could,  if  he  so  desired,  permit  whites  to 
register  without  reference  to  the  word- 
ing in  the  constitution. 

If  we  are  to  be  fair  in  our  dealings 
with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
this  House  should  vote  down  the  dis- 
missal of  the  challenge  of  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  and  refer 
tills  resolution  back  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  for  full  and 
open  hearings  on  the  legality  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  present  Mississippi  congres- 
sional delegation. 

As  I  said  before.  I  have  no  personal 
fiaht  with  any  of  the  present  members 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation,  but  if  their 
election  was  in  accordance  with  just 
procedures  they  should  have  no  hes- 
itancy In  bringing  out  the  facts  into  the 
open 

I  shall  support  a  motion  to  recommit 
this  resolution  to  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  if  one  is  presented,  so 
that  open  hearings  on  the  entire  ques- 
tion could  be  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee and  all  the  evidence  can  be  spread 
upon  the  record. 

If  there  was  no  illegality  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  present  membership  of  the 
Mississippi  delegation  to  this  Congress. 
they  should  be  the  first  to  step  forward 
in  support  of  an  opening  hearing  on  this 
matter,  to  remove,  once  and  forever, 
any  suggestion  of  taint  or  fraud  under 
which  they  now  hold  their  seats. 

This  country  fights  throughout  the 
v.orld  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  other  coimtries  and  to  permit  self-de- 
termination for  them.  But  we  neglect 
our  own  backyard  if  we  allow  certain 
citizens  to  cast  a  ballot  and  bar  others 
from  doing  the  .same, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  justice  to  all  the  cit- 
izens of  Mississippi,  let  the  facts  become 
known  in  open  hearings  on  this  subject 
we  have  before  us.  In  conscience,  I  must 
vote  against  the  passage  of  the  lesolu- 
tion.  and  hope  It  is  recommitted  for  fur- 
ther study  with  open  hearings. 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  dismls.sal  of  the  challenge 
to  the  seats  of  the  incumbent  Members 
from  Mississippi,  My  opposition  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  serious  and  important  ques- 
tions which  are  as  yet  unresolved  and 
which  I  believe  deserve  resolution  by  this 
Congress.  Dismissal  of  the  challenge  on 
the  basis  of  the  majority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  House  AdministraUon  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  whlcJi  has  been 
made  in  this  case  is  inconsistent  with  the 
need  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
now  exists  and  which  would  be  per- 
pettiated  by  adoption  of  the  majority  re- 
port at  this  time. 

Virtually  all  of  our  attention  has  thus 
far  been  focused  on  the  question  of  the 
precise  Implications  of  the  challenge 
procedure  of  the  United  States  Code.  In 
my  judgment,  this  inquii-y  must  be  viewed 
in  a  much  broader  context.  First,  it  Is 
apparent  that  there  was.  in  fact,  massive 
disfranchisement  of  Negro  voters  in  Mis- 
sissippi elections  In  1964.  Second,  we  do 
have  the  responsibility  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  pass  on  disputes  involving  elec- 
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tion  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  examined  the  House  precedents 
in  election  dispute  questions  and  find  no 
compelling  Judgment  which  flows  from 
them.  In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  prece- 
dents supporting  each  side  of  both  the 
procedural  and  the  substantive  issues  in- 
volved in  this  proceeding.  I  have  also 
read  carefully  the  majority  report  and 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  several  oi 
our  colleagties  and  still  find  several  vital 
questions  unanswered.  I  cannot.  In  good 
conscience,  support  any  proposal  to  re- 
solve this  matter  adverse  to  the  chal- 
lengers while  these  questions  are  im- 
answered. 

Foremost  among  the  questions  which 
are  critical  to  a  full  and  fair  resolution 
of  this  controversy  is  the  problem  of 
procedure  for  challenging  the  election  of 
a  Member  where  there  have  been  massive 
violations  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
voters.  If  as  the  majority  contends,  the 
challenge  procedure  is  inapplicable,  then 
what  procedure  would  be  available?  In 
the  event  there  is  no  established  proce- 
dure, does  this  not  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress has  provided  no  means  for  dis- 
charging its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties to  resolve  disputes  involving  the  elec- 
tion of  Its  Members? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are 
other  procedures  available  by  which 
these  disputes  could  have  been  brought 
before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
such  as  fillne  a  memorial,  U  this  is  tiTie. 
why  should  the  House  not  apply  these 
procedures  despite  the  technical  differ- 
ences between  the  forms  issued  by  the 
challengers  and  the  nicety  of  language 
which  might  have  evoked  an  alternative 
procedure? 

I  am  aware  of  the  concern  of  many  of 
our  colleagues  that  It  would  be  potential- 
ly unwise  to  permit  unlimited  use  of  the 
challenge  and  deposition  procedure.  I 
agree  that  such  unlimited  use  would  be 
imwLse:  it  might,  for  ejcample,  permit  ex- 
treme rightwing  individuals  and  groups 
to  harass  libei-al  Congressmen  after  their 
election.  However,  to  permit  the  present 
challenges  to  be  considered  on  the  merits 
would  not  be  a  precedent  for  unlimited 
use  of  the  challenge  procedure.  For.  as 
the  minority  report  states,  the  present 
circumstances  are  very  special.  Involving 
as  they  do  an  illegal  denial  of  the  op- 
iwrtunlty  to  be  a  candidate.  In  effect,  If 
the  minority  views  were  accepted,  this 
House  would  be  saying  that  a  contestant 
Is  one  who  either  appeared  on  the  ballot 
or  who.  but  for  unconstitutional  State 
action,  would  have  appeared  on  the  bal- 
lot as  a  rival  candidate. 

I  am  also  aware  of  several  Issues  raised 
by  the  majority  report  which  at  first 
glance  seem  to  support  Its  position. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that,  on  the 
record  made  to  date,  these  issues  can 
reasonably  be  resolved  In  support  of  tlie 
motion  to  dismiss.  For  example,  there 
is  the  claim  that  the  contestants  did  not 
take  any  legal  steps  to  undo  the  State 
action  excluding  them  from  the  ballot  or 
to  attempt  to  enjoin  the  issuance  of  the 
certificates  of  election.  I  believe  there 
should  be  further  discussion  and  exami- 
nation of  this  fact,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  House  precedents  which  indicate 
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tliat  court  actions  are  not  binding  on  this 
House  In  election  disputes. 

Similarly,  I  have  examined  the  record 
which  Indicates  that  In  the  extralegal 
elections  conducted  by  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party,  the  contest- 
ants received  fewer  votes  than  the  con- 
testee  Congressmen  received  In  the 
State-conducted  balloting.  Although 
this  appears  to  bear  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  results  would  have  been 
different  in  the  absence  of  illegal  dis- 
crimination against  Negro  voters  and 
candidates.  I  believe  that  far  more  evi- 
dence would  be  required  to  sustain  any 
conclusion  contrary  to  the  Interests  of 
the  contestants.  For  example,  the  moti- 
vation of  people  to  vote  in  an  extralegal 
election  Is  obviously  low  and  the  access  to 
public  media  which  would  have  been 
a\allable  to  a  legally  sanctioned  candi- 
date might  well  create  a  significantly 
higher  vote  in  that  candidates'  behalf. 

in  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
problems,  all  left  unre.solved  by  the  ma- 
jority report,  there  are  f  uilher  problems 
which  I  believe  are  essential  to  any  final 
disposition  of  this  controversy,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  itemize  them. 

The  report  is  far  from  clear  as  to  the 
b.isis  for  the  recommended  dismissal.  I 
am  somewhat  comforted  by  this  fact,  be- 
cause it  means  that  the  majority  report 
of  the  committee  does  not  esr.abllsh  a 
binding  precedent  adverse  to  a  future 
challenge  based  on  systematic  and  illegal 
discrimination  against  voters  and  candi- 
dates. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  here  pres- 
ent. I  believe  these  cases  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  hold  public  hearings  and  issue  a 
report  based  on  the  merits  of  the  chal- 
lenges. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  do 
not  agree  that  the  challenge  brought  by 
the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  should  be  dismissed.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration  and 
I  will  not  vote  to  support  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  over- 
look or  condone  or  accept  the  fact  that  in 
this  last  election  the  Negro  citizens  of 
Mississippi,  who  represent  42  percent  of 
that  State's  voting  age  population,  were 
systematically  disenfranchised  and  de- 
prived of  their  legitimate  rights. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  unmistakably  clear  that  no  citi- 
zen's right  to  vote  shall  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  his  race  or  the 
color  of  his  skin.  But  the  figures  show- 
that  at  the  time  of  this  election,  only 
28.000,  or  6  percent,  of  the  eligible 
Negroes  had  been  permitted  to  register. 
In  Clarke  County,  for  example,  with 
nearly  3.000  Negroes  of  voting  age.  only 
1   Negro  had  actually  been  registered. 

The  14th  amendment  Is  equally  clear 
that  If  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged,  the  basis  of  representation 
shall  be  proportionately  reduced.  But 
the  comrnjttee's  action  takes  no  cog- 
nizance of  this  constitutional  safeguard 
or  of  Its  flagrant  disregard, 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  we  passed 
a  historic  bill  to  sweep  away  the  re- 
maining obstacles  and  restrictions  to  full 
voting  rights.    We  passed  this  bill  in  the 
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belief  that  the  right  to  vote  was  a  corner- 
stone of  democracy;  that  it  was  an  essen- 
tial element  of  our  form  of  representative 
government  which  must  be  defended  and 
secured. 

But  where  is  the  consistency  in  pass- 
ing such  a  bill  and  in  turn  denying  this 
challenge  today?  I  cannot  find  It  In  the 
statute  books.  I  cannot  find  It  In  the 
spirit  of  our  law.  And  I  cannot  find  It  In 
the  facts  of  this  case. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  on  one 
point:  the  House  should  make  every  effort 
to  scrutinize  all  future  elections  with 
great  care.  But  this  certainly  does  not 
speak  to  the  case  before  us  today.  It  cer- 
tainly Is  far  from  a  sufficient  response  to 
the  injustice  which  has  occurred.  For 
the  fact  Is  that  more  than  400.000  Ne- 
groes were  kept  from  the  polls  In  this  last 
election.  How  many  of  them  actually 
would  have  voted  is  problematical.  But 
that  they  were  purposely  and  effectively 
kept  from  the  registration  booths  Is  be- 
yond question. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  opposed  to 
dismissing  this  challenge,  particularly  on 
the  technicality  on  which  the  committee 
bases  its  action.  I  beUeve  that  we  should, 
and  I  urge  that  we  do,  defeat  this  resolu- 
tion and  return  It  to  the  committee  for 
full  public  hearings  and  a  decision  based 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  Insure  that  all  of  the  citizens 
of  Mississippi — white  and  Negro  alike — 
are  accorded  their  proper,  basic,  and 
constitutional  right  of  participating  in 
the  selection  of  their  representatives  in 
this  great  House  of  all  the  people, 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
now  under  discussion  Is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  important  actions  the 
89th  Congress  will  take.  The  challenge 
to  the  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi  is  not  only  an  internal 
question  affecting  the  prerogatives  of 
the  House,  but  Is  a  fimdamental  Issue 
dealing  with  the  right  of  all  Ameilcans 
to  participate  freely  in  the  election  of 
their  representatives. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  has 
given  adequate  consideration  to  all  the 
questions  posed  by  the  challenge  and  for 
this  reason  I  oppose  the  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  charges. 

I  believe  that  the  challenge  should  be 
referred  back  to  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  for  additional  hearings. 
Such  hearings  should  more  carefully  ex- 
amine the  elections  being  contested  and 
not  just  the  question  of  whether  the  con- 
testants had  legal  standing  to  bring 
their  challenge.  As  the  minority  views 
of  the  report  on  House  Resolution  584 
state: 

Neitlier  tlic  precedents  nor  ttie  require- 
ment iliat  only  an  opposition  candidate  can 
contest  an  election  of  a  Member  o!  the  House 
were  efitabltshed  lo  prevent  contests  under 
present  circumJtances. 

Such  a  requirement,  in  my  opinion, 
was  almost  impossible  to  meet  in  view 
of  the  widespread  discrimination  In 
Mississippi  and  the  actions  of  Its 
officials. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  recom- 
mittal of  the  challenge  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  for  open 
hearings. 


Mr,  ABBITT.  Mr  Speaker,  these 
contested  election  cases  are  most  im- 
portant. I  strongly  support  the  reso- 
lution now  pending.  As  a  member  of 
the  Elections  Subcommittee  of  the  Ad- 
ministrations Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  looked  into 
this  matter  carefully  and  painstakingly. 
I  feel  that  it  should  be  clear  and  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  .statutes 
under  wliich  these  contests  were  brought 
are  not  available  to  the  contestants.  It 
should  be  made  crystal  clear  that  in  a 
contest  for  the  seal  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  the 
statutes,  the  contestant  must  have  been 
a  legal  candidate  m  the  election  contest 
for  the  seat,  Tlie  statutes  under  which 
tliese  contestants  are  proceeding  do  not 
provide  that  a  person  not  a  party  to  an 
election  contest  Is  eligible  to  challenge 
an  election  imder  the  statutes.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  avenues  open 
such  as  a  resolution  by  a  Member  or  a 
petition  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  sentiments  I  have  just 
expressed. 

On  January  19. 1965,  this  House  passed 
the  follo«ing  resolution: 

Wliereas  James  R.  Pranlienberry.  a  resi- 
dent of  tlie  city  of  BronxvlUe,  N,Y..  In  the 
Twenty-ftrtli  Congressional  District  thereof, 
has  served  notice  of  contest  upon  Richard 
L.  Ottinger.  the  returned  Member  ol  the 
House  from  said  district,  of  his  purpose  to 
contest  the  election  of  said  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger; and 

Whereas  it  does  not  appear  that  said  James 
R.  Pranltenberry  was  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Twenty-fifth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  the  election  held  No- 
vember 3,  1964:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Rfpresenia- 
tlves  does  not  regard  the  said  James  R. 
FranlteniJerry  as  a  person  competent  to  bring 
a  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House  and  hla  no- 
tice of  contest,  served  upon  the  Bitting 
Member,  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  Is  hereby  dis- 
missed. 

In  1940,  there  was  a  similar  contest 
wherein  one  Miller  was  a  candidate  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  Ohio 
against  Representative  Kirwan  in  the 
primary.  Our  beloved  colleague.  Mr. 
Kirwan  was  nominated  and  his  oppo- 
nent was  not  a  candidate  In  the  general 
election  but  attempted  to  contest  the 
seat.  The  contest  was  disposed  of  by  the 
House  in  1941  by  resolution  reported  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  1941.  volume 
87,  part  1,  page  101.  The  proceedings 
in  the  House  at  that  time  read  as  follows: 
H    Res.    54 

Whereas  Locke  Miller,  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  In  the  Nineteenth 
Congre££ional  District  thereof,  has  served 
notice  of  contest  upon  Michael  J  Kirwan. 
the  returned  Member  of  the  House  from  said 
district,  of  his  piirpose  to  contest  the  elec- 
tion of  said  Michael  J   Kirwan;  and 

Whereas  It  does  not  appear  that  said  Locke 
Miller  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Nine- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  at  the  election  of  November  5 ,  1  &40,  but 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion from  said  district  at  the  primary  elec- 
tion held  m  said  district  at  which  Michael 
J,  BClrwan  was  chosen  as  the  Democratic 
nominee*  Therefore  be  it 
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Resolied,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  regard  the  said  Locke  MUler 
B9  a  person  competent  to  brln?  a  contest  for 
a  seat  In  the  House  and  his  notice  of  con- 
test, served  upon  the  sitting  Member 
Ntlchael  J  Kirwan.  Is  hereby  dismissed:  and 
no  petition  or  other  paper  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  contained  In  this  resolution 
shall  be  received  by  the  House,  or  enter- 
tained in  any  way  whatever. 

Tile  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  case.s  are  on 
all  fours  with  the  cases  now  before  u.s. 
They  are  precedents  that  must  and 
should  be  controlling.  For  this  House 
to  hold  otherwise  would  be  a  travesty 
upon  justice  and  in  disreeard  of  the  law. 
The  statut.e  in  question  does  not  open 
up  to  anyone  or  any  number  of  individ- 
uals for  good  or  bad  reasons  the  ripht 
to  proceed  under  the  statute  to  contest 
the  election  of  any  Mejnber  of  the  House 
but  is  confined  e.xclusively  to  Ie?ittmate 
and  legal  contestants  in  the  elections 
and  rightly  so. 

In  these  ca-ses.  the  sitttnc  Members 
have  been  duly  and  legally  elected  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  They 
have  been  properly  certified  as  the  duly 
elected  candidates  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  No  fraud  Is 
charged,  no  wixing-doins  Is  laid  at  the 
door  of  these  Members  The  contestants 
were  not  legal  and  legitimate  contestants 
in  the  election.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  contestants  participated  in  the  pri- 
mary and  in  the  general  election.  Three 
of  them  were  candidates  in  the  primary 
and  under  the  law  were  legally  and 
mor.alIy  bound  to  support  the  nominees 
of  the  Democratic  primarj'  which,  of 
course,  they  have  not  done. 

It  is  clear  that  the  contestants  are  not 
proper  parties  to  contest  the  election  of 
these  sitting  Members  from  Mi-sslssippi. 
The  statute  is  not  open  to  them  and  the 
resolution  should  be  unanimously  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  the 
resolution  to  dismiss  the  five  Mississippi 
election  contests.  I  do  so  with  the  deep 
and  abiding  conviction  that  the  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  employed  in  this 
case  by  the  Elections  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
have  not  afforded  the  conte.stants  the  op- 
portunity to  which  they  are  entitled  un- 
der the  statutes  and  under  the  prece- 
dents of  this  House  to  a  full  and  com- 
plete hearing. 

It  is  uncontroverted  In'the  record  here 
today  that  the  subcommittee  held  but 
a  single  meeting  from  which  the  press 
was  barred,  the  public  was  barred,  and 
Members  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  who  did  not  serve  on  the 
Elections  Subcommittee  were  barred 
from  attending  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
at  the  implications  carried  by  such  proce- 
dures. The  House  should  have  nothing 
to  hide  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  reason  In  the  world  why  this 
should  not  have  been  a  public  hearing 
and  why  the  amount  of  time  necessary 
to  completely  go  into  all  of  the  allega- 
tions of  the  contestants  should  not  have 
been  taken.  I  have  consistently  been 
critical  throughout  this  first  session  of 


the  89th  Congress  of  the  efforts  by  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  to  ram 
through  legislation  with  inadequate 
hearings  and  with  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity given  to  the  minority  to  even  ex- 
press their  dissent  or  to  offer  perfect- 
ing amendments. 

In  a  somewhat  different  context,  we 
have  witnessed  once  again  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon  this 
same  Democratic  majority  seek  to  ac- 
complish the  same  objective  with  respect 
to  these  election  contests.  I  could  not 
condone  such  procedure  in  the  case  of  a 
bill  involving  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, which  was  the  bill  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday,  nor 
can  I  condone  it  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter  which  is  before  us  today. 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
state  that  if  the  vote  today  were  on  the 
Ryan  resolution  to  oust  all  of  the  Mem- 
bere  of  the  Mississippi  delegation  from 
their  seats  here  in  the  House,  I  would 
vote  against  it  because  I  do  not  feel  that 
as  one  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
charged  with  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their 
right  to  hold  Uielr  seats  in  this  Congress 
that  the  facts  liave  been  developed  on 
the  public  record  which  would  entitle  me 
to  make  such  a  decision.  However,  by 
the  same  token.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  Elections  Subcommittee  has 
conducted  an  adequate  public  hearing  of 
tliis  matter  which  would  entitle  me  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  today  to  vote  to 
completely  dismiss  the  challenges  that 
have  been  filed. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mississippi  delegation  to  the  Congress 
has  been  duly  elected  to  this  body,  certi- 
fied as  elected  by  their  State,  and  previ- 
ously seated  at  the  outset  of  the  session 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives itself. 

To  honor  the  request  of  those  who  con- 
test these  elections  would  not  serve  to 
gain  representation  for  any  person  who 
claims  to  have  been  disenfranchised  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  but  rather  would 
remove  from  this  body  all  representa- 
tion for  all  of  the  people  of  Mississippi. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  retribution  and  a 
vengeance  rather  than  a  remedial  action. 
Further,  the  outcome  of  not  one  of  these 
elections  would  be  changed  even  If  the 
votes  of  all  of  those  allegedly  disen- 
franchised were  added  into  the  total 
vote  I.  therefore,  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  its  recommendation  that  the 
contests  be  dismissed,  and  urge  that 
House  Resolution  585  be  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  CLEVBXAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
opposition  to  the  resolution  rests  in  sub- 
stantial part  on  the  same  foundation 
which  supported  my  vote  and  argument 
against  dismissing  the  election  contest 
against  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  OttiscebI.  That  conflict  was  dis- 
missed when  a  majority  of  the  House 
voted  to  accept  the  contention  of  the 
majority  leader  that  the  person  bringing 
the  contest,  not  having  been  a  candidate 
for  that  seat  himself,  was  not  legally 
competent  to  bring  it.  My  arguments 
and  those  of  the  majority  leader  and 
others  are  set  forth  fuUy  in  the  Concres- 
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In  the  present  case,  as  in  the  Ottinger 
case,  the  contention  is  being  made  that 
the  persons  bringing  the  suit  or  contest- 
ing these  elections  in  Mississippi  are  not 
legally  competent  to  do  so  because  they 
were  not  themselves  candidates  in  those 
elections.  I  believe  the  decision  the 
House  took  in  Januarj-  in  the  Ottinger 
case  was  erroneous  and  contrary  to 
statute.  I  believe  the  same  argiunent 
applies  in  the  present  case. 

On  Januan-  19. 1  quoted  the  applicable 
statute,  2  U.S.C.  201: 

Whenever  any  person  Intends  to  contest 
an  election  of  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  he 
shall— 

The  law  clearly  states  "any  person," 
not  just  a  candidate,  may  bring  suit  to 
contest  an  election  for  the  House.  It  is 
true  that  the  House  itself,  under  the 
Constitution,  Is  the  sole  judge  of  its  own 
membership  and,  In  acting  under  this 
overall  authority,  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  House  in  January,  in  the  Ottinger 
case,  oveiTuled  or  rewi-ote,  in  effect,  its 
own  statute.  If  this  were  the  argiunent, 
we  would  have  to  bow  to  the  superior 
forces  that  can  be  mustered  by  the 
majority  and  let  the  matter  go.  But  the 
majority  Is  not  making  this  argument: 
it  continues  to  argue  that  a  person  must 
have  been  a  candidate  to  contest  an 
election  for  the  House,  an  interpretation 
which  I  strongly  believe  is  incorrect  and 
contrary  to  both  law  and  precedent.  So. 
in  fact,  the  majority's  decision  Is  a  deci- 
sion based  on  force  of  numbers  and 
wrought  solely  out  of  the  strength  of  its 
majority.  This  is  rule  by  men.  not  law. 
then:  and  I  strongly  believe  that  It  is 
wrong. 

Consistent,  then,  with  this  view  of 
affairs,  consistent  with  my  vote  in  the 
Ottinger  case,  and  consistent  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  law  as  well  as  what  is 
right,  I  shall  vote  against  the  dismissal 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  express  thanks  to  those  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  stood 
by  the  members  of  our  delegation 
throughout  this  long  ordeal.  We  have 
made  this  fight  with  limited  funds 
against  the  heaviest  kind  of  organized 
pressures  and  pressure  groups.  The  so- 
called  contestants  have  been  well  fi- 
nanced. They  have  resorted  to  every 
kind  of  misrepresentation,  demagoguery 
and  Innuendo  to  press  this  illegal  chal- 
lenge. In  fact,  it  has  not  been  a  chal- 
lenge. Mr.  Speaker.  It  does  not  have  the 
first  element  of  a  challenge.  It  has  been 
nothing  less  than  a  well-organized  pres- 
sure effort  to  throw  five  duly  elected 
Members  out  of  their  rightful  seats  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  stolen  any 
votes.  I  am  not  charged  with  any  fraud. 
I  am  not  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  In  fact.  I  am 
charged  with  nothing  offensive  to  this 
body  or  to  my  fellowman. 

No  charges  are  made  that  I  or  any 
member  of  our  delegation  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  election  laws.  State  or 
Federal.  No  one  has  challenged  our 
qualifications  to  properly  represent  our 
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people,  our  State  or  our  country.  They 
simply  ask  that  we  be  thrown  out  on  the 
ground  that  someone  else  has  allegedly 
violated  the  election  procedures.  And 
they  have  not  proven  this. 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
not  fie  only  persons  elected  in  Mississippi 
on  the  election  day  last  November. 
Presidential  electors  were  elected  that 
day.  Their  ballots  were  cast  and  counted 
in  this  very  Chamber  for  the  Republican 
nominee.  They  make  no  complaint  about 
that. 

A  U.S.  Senator  was  elected  in  that 
election.  He  was  sworn  and  seated  in 
the  Senate.  They  make  no  complaint 
about  that. 

They  make  no  claim  to  my  seat,  or  to 
those  of  my  colleagues.  What  would  be 
gained,  if  their  contest  prevails  and  we 
are  thrown  out  of  this  body?  Everj- 
Mlsslssippian  would  be  a  loser,  including 
the  so-called  contestants.  But,  oh  yes, 
these  lawyers  from  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  numerous  other  places — 150  or 
more  in  all — would  become  great  heroes 
among  the  experts  in  the  creation  of 
chaos  and  confusion.  That  is  their  game 
and  they  play  it  well. 

These  so-called  contestants  make  the 
contention  that  some  people  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  As  for  themselves,  tliey 
make  no  complaint  at  all.  And  they 
cannot  make  such.  The  facts  are  that 
each  and  every  one  of  them  offered  to 
vote  and  did  vote  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion. Several  were  candidates,  some  for 
House  seats,  another  for  the  Senate. 
They  make  no  complaint  they  were  un- 
able to  get  on  the  ticket.  They  cannot 
make  such  because  the  names  of  some  of 
them  appeared  thereon,  and  they  were 
defeated.  They  appear  to  be  very  poor 
losers,  Mr.  Speaker. 

When  defeated  in  the  primary,  they 
bound  themselves  to  vote  for  the  nomi- 
nees. This  Is  the  law  of  our  State.  On 
the  contrary  they  attempted  to  run  as 
independents.  They  fully  and  completely 
failed  to  qualify  as  such. 

They  do  not  complain  that  they  wei-e 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the  general 
election  last  November.  They  could  not 
so  complain  because  each  and  eveiTone 
of  them  appeared  at  the  polls,  requested, 
and  received  ballots,  voted  and  dropped 
Uiem  in  the  ballot  box  and  they  were 
counted  along  with  others  so  cast. 

An  election  contest  according  to  all 
precedents  I  have  read  is  a  well  defined 
procedure  by  which  no  candidate  seeks 
to  ti-y  title  to  the  ofBce  Involved,  clalm- 
i.ag  himself  to  have  been  elected.  These 
people  claim  no  right  to  these  offices. 

They  were  not  candidates.  Therefore, 
under  each  and  every  precedent  of  this 
fcody — Kirwan  case  in  1941,  Peterson  case 
in  1944.  71  challenged  members  In  1945 
imd  the  Ottinger  case  in  January  1965 — 
they  are  not  qualified  contestants.  In 
the  cases  here  cited,  all  of  which  are 
foursquare  with  these  so-called  contests, 
'he  claims  of  the  contestants  were  re- 
jected. And  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
1.5  the  only  action  this  House  can  take  if 
it  follows  the  precedents  heretofore  laid 
down  by  this  body. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  wish  to 
thank  my  friends.  With  your  help  I  am 
confident  of  the  outcome. 
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Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House — according  to  the  precedents — is 
acting  as  a  court  In  considering  the  elec- 
tion contests  against  the  present  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  as  a  court  of  last  resort  and  of  liigh- 
est  powers  at  that,  I  would  presume  that 
these  remarks  of  mine  might  be  consid- 
ered as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  to  that  expressed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

I  have  followed  the  developments  In 
this  matter  most  closely,  especially  so  be- 
cause I  was  one  of  the  276  House  Mem- 
bers voting  in  the  affirmative  on  the  pre- 
vious question  on  House  Resolution  1.  of 
this  Congress,  when  It  was  presented  to 
us  on  last  January  4. 

In  so  voting,  it  was  my  understanding 
that  I  was  not  then  making  any  decision 
as  to  the  merits — whatever  they  might 
prove  to  be — of  the  contestants'  case.  In 
point  of  fact.  I  was  not  then  in  a  position 
so  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that,  along 
with  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  not  in 
possession  of  any  information  other  than 
the  news  media  reports  to  the  effect  that 
the  election  of  the  Mississippi  Represent- 
atives might  be  contested  and,  as  we  all 
will  recall,  such  debate  as  there  was  on 
House  Resolution  1  was  so  limited  as  to 
be  of  no  informational  help  whatsoever. 

It  was.  therefore,  my  expectation  that 
the  contests  w^ould  receive  an  adequate 
consideration,  on  their  merits,  after  full 
and  open  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Regretfully.  I  must  say  that  this  expec- 
tation on  my  part  has  not  been  realized. 

If  anything  of  value  can  be  gained  from 
the  report  which  accompanies  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  us — House  Re.solutioii 
585 — it  is  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee has  made  a  determination  that 
the  named  contestants  are  not  proper 
parties  in  a  proceeding  such  as  this. 
Seemingly — although  the  cormnittee  re- 
port is  so  ambiguous  that  even  this  point 
involves  some  speculation  on  my  part — 
the  dismissal  recommendation  here  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
is  based  upon  the  precedent  supposedly 
established  by  the  House  earlier  this  year 
in  dismissing  a  contest  brought  against 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
TiKCEKl.  That  paiticular  dismissal — 
against  which  I  voted — as  the  Record 
will  show — rested  upon  the  fact  that  the 
nominal  contestant  in  the  Ottinger  case 
was  not  also  a  "contestant"  for  that 
Member's  seat. 

Having  so  voted  In  the  Ottinger  case,  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  for 
me  now  to  vote  for  the  summary  dis- 
missal of  the  Mls.sissippi  contests  on  the 
same  narrow  grounds,  although  I  am 
frank  to  admit  Chat  the  precedents  of 
past  House  actions  supix>sedly  control- 
ling on  this  point  of  who  is  or  who  is  not 
a  proper  contestant  in  these  cases  leave 
much  to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint 
of  consistency. 

In  any  event,  it  is  amply  clear  that  the 
House  is  the  final  judge  or  arbiter  over 
mattere  involving  the  election  or  qualifi- 
cations of  its  own  Members  and  that,  as 
such,  it  Is  not  a  technical  court  of  equity 
nor  strictly  bound  by  prior  precedents  or 
rulings. 


The  larger  question  to  be  resolved  here, 
then,  is  whether  or  not  the  committee 
has  considered  these  contests  on  their 
merits. 

I  camiot  agree  that  it  has,  and  I  there- 
fore am  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire 
matter  should  be  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration  which. 
I  would  hope,  would  not  occur  until  after 
adequate  public  hearings  had  been  held. 

I  shall  therefore  vote,  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, for  a  motion  to  recommit  and, 
if  that  should  fail,  against  House  Reso- 
lution 585,  I  do  so  with  a  full  awareness 
of  the  possibility  that  this  could  leave 
the  presently  seated  Members  from  Mis- 
sissippi in  continuing  doubt  as  to  their 
status,  and  I  regret  this  for  they  are  my 
friends  and  I  hold  them — all — in  the 
highest  regard, 

Mr.  COLMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
here  that  this  Is  not  a  veiT  pleasant  situ- 
ation in  which  your  Mississippi  delega- 
tion finds  itself  today.  While  we  do  not 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
ultimate  outcome,  we  find  little  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  this  alleged  con- 
test has  serious  political  implications  on 
a  national  basis.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  be  realistic  enough  to  recognize 
the  facts  of  political  life.  We  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  conflict  of  the  political 
philosophy  of  ourselves  and  the  handful 
here  in  the  House  leading  the  fight  as 
well  as  those  behind  them.  We  must 
also  take  into  consideration  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  that  has  been  brought 
upon  the  membership  of  this  House  by 
outside  influences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  1 
bespeak  the  sentiment  of  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  my  own  when  I  state  that  there 
is  no  bitterness  or  resentment  on  our 
part  toward  any  of  our  colleagues. 
Their  decision  in  this  matter,  as  in  all 
others  which  confront  them,  is  one  for 
their  own  discretion  and  conscience. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  deploring  some  of  the  tactics  and 
the  operations  that  have  been  used  by 
those,  outside  of  the  Congress,  who  de- 
liberately conspired  to  bring  this  action 
to  deny  my  Stat*  representation  m  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  must  be 
obvioiis  to  all  fair-minded  people,  famil- 
iar with  this  matter,  that  this  action 
against  my  State  was  but  a  part  of  an 
overall  conspiracy.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
admitted  by  the  representatives  of  some 
of  these  organizations  that  Mississippi 
was  to  be  used  as  the  pilot:  and,  If  suc- 
cessful, they  would  then  move  in  on 
other  Slates  of  the  South. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  anytiilng 
like  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  money 
that  has  been  spent,  not  by  Negroes  of 
Mississippi  but  from  out  of  the  State,  in 
this  effort.  I  am  confident  that  it  was 
not  less  than  $1  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  have  the  honor 
of  repre.sentlng  Mississippi  in  this 
Chamber  have  a  combined  service  of 
more  than  100  years  I  alone  have  the 
honor  of  having  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  some  33  years.  We  have  en- 
deavored during  our  service  here  to  de- 
I>ort  ourselves  with  honor  and  dignity 
and  to  legislate  for  the  best  interest  not 
only  of  our  State,  but  what  we  conceive 
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to  be  the  best  Interest  of  the  Republic. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  recognizes 
more  than  we  that  we  are  expendable. 
It  little  matters  so  far  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  dignity  and  perpetuation  of 
this  Congress  is  concerned  whether  we 
remain  or  go.  But.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
maintenance,  stability,  and  dignity  of 
this  House  as  an  institution  is  Important. 
If  the  membership  of  this  body  is  to  be 
subjected  to  this  type  of  procedure, 
where  the  whole  delegation  of  a  sov- 
ereign State  can  be  successfully  chal- 
lenged by  .?ome  nebulous  political  group, 
then  the  ver>'  foundation  of  the  Congress 
would  be  destroyed.  In  fact,  as  we 
pomted  out  to  the  committee,  sufficient 
Members  could  be  challenged  under  such 
a  precedent,  where  there  were  no  bona 
fide  contestants,  to  paralyze  and  make 
inoperative  the  whole  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  Record.  I  should 
like  to  submit  the  following  opening 
statement  made  by  me  on  behalf  of  the 
Mississippi  delegation  in  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  when  this  alleged 
contest  was  considered  by  that  group : 

STATEME-^^^  OF  CONGRESSMAN  WlLLIAM  M.  COL- 

nrR  Befohe  the  Elections  StiBCOMMrrrEE 
OF  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, US   HCUSE  OF  Rephesentatives,  Sep- 

TE.-rfBER   13.   1965 

Mr.  Clialnnan.  members  of  the  sulxom- 
mittee.  in  viev  of  ihe  fart  tliat  the  counsel 
lor  the  Mississippi  delegation  In  this  alleged 
contest  has  been  appointed  by  President 
Jobnson  as  a  member  of  the  fifth  circuit  of 
th9  U  .S-  Court  of  Appeals  and  has  assumed 
that  position,  we  will  present  our  own  case. 
And  while  there  ore  Ave  separate  contests, 
there  is  In  fact  but  one  iseue.  We  will 
therefore  discuss  the  purported  contests  en 
bloc-  In  the  aUsence  of  the  beneflt  of  coun- 
sel we  have  divided  the  l>i  hours  allocated 
to  us  for  discussion  among  the  Ave  of  us. 
Nitit  because  of  any  particular  or  superior 
ability  but  I  assume  becau.«}e  I  am  the  dean 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation,  I  have  been 
selected  to  make  the  opening  statement. 
historicai. 

tt  might  be  well  to  stut*  m  the  beginning 
wtat  happened  In  the  1964  election,  which  Is 
here  attempted  to  be  challenged.  Mississippi 
held  Its  primaries  on  June  2.  1964.  In  the 
Democratic  primary  held  on  th.it  date  all 
Are  of  Mississippi's  House  Representatives 
were,  of  course,  up  for  renomination.  as  well 
as  Its  Junior  Senator.  John  C.  Stennk  All 
tour  of  my  colleagues,  to  wit.  Thomas   G. 

.•\BERNtTHT,    JaMIE    L.    WhiTTEN.    JoHN    Bet.L 

WaLiAMS,  and  former  Congressman  Arthur 
W.  Wlnstead.  as  well  as  myself  and  Senator 
Stsnnis  were  renominated  In  that  primary 

In  th.^t  primiiry  election,  Congres.sm.in 
Abfh.vetht  had  no  opposition  and  he.  there- 
ton?,  Wiis  duly  declared  the  Democratic 
nominee.  Congressman  Whitten  was  op- 
posed by  one  Fannie  Lou  H.imer.  Whitte.s 
was  declared  the  Democratic  nominee.  In 
tha  Third  District.  Congressman  John  Beli. 
Wai-UMs  was  opposed  by  one  J  M  Houston, 
a  Negro.  Williams  was  declared  the  Demo- 
cr.itlc  nominee.  In  the  Fourth  District,  our 
former  cnUeaeue,  Arthur  W.  Wlnstead,  was 
opposed  by  two  oppontnts  but  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  and  was  declared  the 
Democratic  nominee  Ir.  the  Fifth  iColmer 
district  I,  CoLMER  was  opposed  by  three  op- 
ponents, two  of  whom  were  of  the  white 
race  and  one  of  the  Negro  race.  In  this 
spirited  contest  Colmer  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  and  was  declared  the  Democratic 
nominee. 

In  the  statewide  race.  Senator  Stennis 
was  opposed  by  one  Victoria  Jackson  Gray 
also  of  the  colored  race.     Senator  Stennis 


received  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
votes  and  was  declared  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  the  Senate. 

In  the  1964  general  election  neither  Con- 
gressmen    A3ESNETHT.     WHITTEN.     WnXIAMS. 

nor  Colmeb  had  an  opponent.  The  four  of 
us  were,  therefore,  duly  certified  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
duly  authorized  Governor  and  secretary  of 
state  of  Mississippi  as  the  duly  and  legally 
elected  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
MIsslBslppl  as  witnessed  by  the  Honorable 
Ralph  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  U,S  House  of 
Representatives,  as  was  also  Hon.  Prentiss 
Walker,  a  Republican,  who  had  defeated  for- 
mer Congressman  Arthur  Wlnstead  In  the 
said  election 

mock  election 

However,  a  self-styled  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  group  held  what  they  were  pleased  to 
term  "freedom  elections"  In  the  Second 
(WHriTEN),  Fourth  (Walker),  and  Fifth 
ICoLMERl  Districts.  These  were  nothing  but 
mock  elections,  tantamount  to  straw  votes, 
and  were  held  without  any  sanction  of  law 
and  conducted  over  a  period  of  4  days,  from 
October  30  to  November  2  They  were  con- 
ducted by  private  Individuals.  No  list  or 
other  data  was  filed  with  State  authorities 
or,  for  that  matter,  has  been  filed  in  this 
alleged  contest  to  show  who  participated 
therein,  or  whether  they  were  qualified 
electors. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  here  that  In 
the  Second  District.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  who 
w.as  a  candidate  In  the  primary  against  Con- 
gressman Whitten,  was  also  a  candidate  in 
the  mock  election  against  Congressman 
Whitten.  Likewise,  the  said  Victoria  Jack- 
son Gray  was  a  candidate  against  Senator 
Stennis  in  the  primary  and  then  was  a 
candidate  against  Congressman  Colmeh  in 
the  mock  or  straw  vote  election. 

Under  Mississippi  law,  one  cannot  be  un- 
successful as  a  candidate  in  a  primary  and 
run  later  in  the  general  election.  Thtis.  both 
the  said  Hamer  and  Gray  were  estopped  un- 
der the  law  from  running  in  the  general 
election  even  had  they  so  desired. 

no  contest  WTTHotrr  a  contestant 

The  one  thing  that  I  desire  to  emphasize 
and  reemphaslzc  before  further  discussion  is 
that  in  order  for  there  to  be  a  legal  contest 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  there  must 
be  a  legal,  bona  flde  contestant.  The  books 
are  full  of  cases  bearing  out  this  fact.  Even 
the  old  precedents  relied  on  by  the  opposi- 
tion here.  If  fully  revealed,  disclose  that 
even  In  those  cases  there  were  contestants 
and  the  decisions,  regarded  by  them  as 
favorable,  were  reached  upon  other  grounds 
such  as  fraud,  riots,  and  so  forth. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  notice  of  the  In- 
tent of  the  opposition  to  contest  the  seats 
of  the  incuratients,  that  they  proceeded  upon 
this  theory.  In  other  words,  they  elected  to 
proceed  under  section  201,  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  requiring  a.  legal  contestant. 
That  Is,  a  contestant  who  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  an  election  against  a  contestce. 
They  subsequently  attempted  In  their  brief  to 
change  their  procedure.  But  having  made 
their  selection,  they  are  bound  by  It,  al- 
though they  now  admit  that  thev  are  cot 
contestants  in  the  light  of  the  statute. 

We  repeat  there  cannot  be  a  contest  with- 
out a  Iwna  flde  contestant. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  recite  the 
many  precedents  substantiating  this  tact  but 
I  do  want  to  briefly  call  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  two  recent  cases: 

THE     KIRWAN    CASE 

Locke  Miller  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
against  Representative  Kirwan  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries  of  1940.  Mr.  Kikwan  was 
nominated.  Mr.  Miller  was  not  a  candidate 
in  the  general  election  but  attempted  to 
contest  the  seat.  On  these  facts,  the  House 
resolved   that   it   did   "not  regard  the  said 


Locke  Miller  as  a  person  competent  to  bring 
a  contest  for  a  seat  In  the  House  and  his 
notice  of  contest,  served  upon  the  sitting 
Member.  Michael  Kirwan.  is  hereby  dis- 
missed," 

The  entire  language  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion appears  at  page  952  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rfcofto  for  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  where  it  was  printed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader.  Mr.  Albert, 
the  ottincer  case 

Subsequently  and  to  wit  on  January  19. 
this  year,  this  principle  was  reiterated  in 
this  House,  In  the  Ottinger  case,  a  Mr, 
Frankenberry,  who  was  not  a  candidate  In 
the  general  election  (incidentally,  the  same 
general  election  in  whicli  the  Mississippi  del- 
egation was  elected)  sought  to  contest  the 
seat  of  Representative  Ottinger  who  had 
been  declared  elected.  The  House  on  a  re- 
corded vote  last  January  upheld  the  con- 
tention of  Mr.  Ottincer  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  Llijit  Mr.  Frankenberry  had  not  been  a 
candidate  In  the  general  election,  he  was  not 
a  fit  person  to  contest  the  election  and  Mr, 
Ottinger  was  seated. 

With  no  desire  to  make  comparisons  by 
which  Congressman  Ottincer  might  sulTer, 
I  point  out  that  the  case  against  Mr.  Or- 
TtNcEa  was  a  stronger  case  than  against  the 
Mississippi  delegation.  For  the  record  will 
cflsclose  that  there  were  charges  amounting 
to  violation  of  the  election  laws  concerning 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  ex- 
pended. In  our  case,  not  one  suggestion  of 
the  faintest  nature  has  ever  been  mentioned 
of  irregularity  or  fraud  in  our  election. 

CLAIM  ILLEOALITT  MISSISSIPPI  ELECTION  LAWS 

In  their  scattergun  attempt  to  make  a  case 
against  the  Mississippi  delegation,  the  charge 
was  made  that  the  Mississippi  election  l&vs 
under  which  the  delegation  was  elected  were 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  in  that  they 
violated  the  compact  of  1870  which  read- 
mitted Mississippi  to  the  Union.  If  this  con- 
tention be  Justified  then  tt  is  common 
knowledge  that  every  State  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina. Georgia.  Florida.  Alabama.  Louisiana. 
Texas,  and  Arkansas,  ns  well  as  Mississippi, 
are  in  the  same  position.  Assuming  that 
these  Stales  were  out  of  the  Union  (the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  Texas  v. 
White.  1869,  held  that  tliey  never  were  out), 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  ail  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  these  States  In  the  Congress 
Blnc«  1870  must  be  considered  also  as  il- 
legally elected. 

Do  the  proposed  contestants  here  expect 
to  unseat  all  of  the  present  Uemisers  from 
these'  States  if  successful  in  the  Mississippi 
case? 

As  a  matter  of  f.ict.  If  this  be  true  then 
I  have  been  ser'i'ing  illegally  in  this  House 
since  1932.  a  total  of  33  years.  And  the  same 
goes  for  Congressmen  Abernxtht,  Whitten. 
Williams,  and  Walker,  who  have  a  combined 
seri'ice  of  67  years.  If  this  were  followed 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  what  effect  would 
such  a  decision  have  upon  the  laws  that 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  while  all 
of  these  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
these  States  have  Ijeen  serving  Illegally  over 
these  many  years? 
cotTRTS    ARE   ARarrcRS   or   lecalitt  of   state 

LAWS 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  precedents 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  oourts  are  the 
proper  tribunal  to  decide  the  legality  of 
election  laws.  The  House  without  delate  in 
a  South  Carolina  case  (Dantzler  v.  Leaver. 
3  Hinds,  1137.  p.  7421  upheld  iU  Committee 
on  Elections  which  .said,  "The  South  Caro- 
lina constitution  of  1895  contained  educa- 
tional and  property  quallflcatlons.  Con- 
testant contended  that  even  if  he  was  not 
elected  the  contestee  should  be  unseated. 
The  committee  pointed  out  that  Virginia. 
North   Carolina,   Georgia.  Florida.   Alabama. 
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Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas 
were  In  identically  the  same  position  as 
South  Carolina  and  that  If  one  were  un- 
seated for  this  reason  all  Representatives 
from  these  States  would  likewise  have  to 
be  unseated,  and  the  seats  would  have  to 
remain  vacant  until  new  constitutions  could 
be  adopted  and  new  laws  enacted."  The 
H'Suse  agreed  and  seated  the  contestee, 
Tl'iere  are  numerous  other  precedents  to  the 
sajne  effect,  {Houston  v.  Broocks,  1  Hinds. 
643,  p.  854. 1 

MOOT  QT7ESTI0N 

To  he  realistic  and  to  blueprint  the  exact 
.situation  here,  we  assert  that  this  whole 
question  has  become  a  moot  one  and  is  no 
longer  worthy  of  consideration.  In  sub- 
guintlation  of  this  statement  we  remind  the 
tommittee  of  the  following  facta: 

1.  Congress  has  only  this  year  passed  the 
EO-called  voting  rights  bill  which  In  fact 
nullifies  ail  of  the  election  laws  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  (03  well  Rs  other  States)  of 
which  the  purported  contestants  complulned. 

2.  The  State  of  Mississippi  has,  by  amend- 
Ir.i^  its  constitution,  repealed  all  of  the  laws 
Directing  voting  rights  of  wlilch  complaint 
here  is  made. 

3.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  pur- 
ported contest  was  settled  on  January  4. 
1055  (CoNOSESSiONAL  RECORD,  p.  191  When 
the  House  on  motion  of  the  majority  lend- 
er. Mr  Albert,  by  a  rolicall  vote  author- 
ized the  Speaker  to  administer  the  outh  of 
ofTlce  to  the  Members  i  here  contested )  of 
the  Mississippi  delegation.  The  resolution 
so  authorizing  the  Speaker  was  as  follows: 

•Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  Is  hereby 
authorized  .-ind  directed  to  administer  the 
oath  of  offlce  to  the  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Thomas  G.  Aberneihv.  Mr, 
Jasiie  WHirrEN,  Mr.  John  Bbll  Williams, 
Mr  Wm.  M.  Colmcr,  and  Mr.  Prentiss  Walk- 

EB," 

It  would  appear  that  those  pushing  this 
so-called  contest  apparently  are  following 
their  usual  role  where  they  prefer  the  Is- 
sue to  the  objectives  they  claim  to  seek, 
far-reaching  implications 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  this 
House,  notwithstanding  all  of  the  political 
pressures  that  have  been.  Is  being,  and  will 
be  exercised  by  those  who  have  conspired 
to  deny  the  great  State  of  Mississippi  of  its 
representation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  fail  to  withstand  tlils  type  of  an 
utrack  upon  its  Members  and  the  dignity  of 
the  House  itself,  la  it  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  if  the  efforts  of  this  self-styled 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  should  prevail, 
the  verj'  stability  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  u  dignified  legislative  institu- 
tion wUl  be  undermined.  Is  It  unreason- 
able to  assimie  thot  any  group  in  any  State. 
Nonh.  .South.  East,  or  West,  could  challenge 
any  Member  or  any  State  delegation  if  this 
precedent  should  be  set.  Today  it  is  the 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  in  Mississippi. 
Who  can  say  that  tomorrow  it  will  not  be 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  Black  Muslims,  or 
any  other  organization  In  any  other  State 
of  the  Union  who  would  be  encouraged  to  do 
likewise?  Yes,  it  Is  conceivable  that  a  con- 
spiracy on  a  u^.tlonal  level  could  disrupt  and 
stop  the  functioning  of  the  Congress  if  such 
a  precedent  was  once  established. 

On  January  19th,  discussing  this  matter 
In  another  case,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr, 
Albert,  said  among  other  things  the  follow- 
l-ig; 

"If  the  contention  of  the  gentleman  Is 
correct,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
Individuals  who  could  contest  any  seat  In  this 
House.  If  the  contest  were  brought  In  due 
time. 

"I  wish  to  quote  from  the  statute  I  have 
already  quoted  from  the  precedent  of  the 
Kirwan  case.     I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
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It  was  Intended  that  this  case  be  limited 
to  those  who  participated  in  the  election, 
to  one  of  the  candidates  in  the  election, 

"I  say  that  the  Congress  never  Intended  to 
give  unqualified  authority,  pell-mell,  under 
this  statute,  to  individuals,  to  good  peo- 
ple or  to  b&xi  people,  to  contest  any  Mem- 
ber's  seat,   for   good   reason   or   otherwise." 

CONCLUSION 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  wc  are  asking  you  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  House;  to  stop  the  high- 
ly organized  End  burdensome  harassment  of 
your  Mississippi  delegation  as  well  as  the 
harassment  of  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  by  this  well  organized,  well  financed 
group  conspiracy. 

We  respectfully  but  firmly  request  that 
these  alleged  contests  be  forthwith  dis- 
missed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wish  to  say  we  all 
are  deeply  indebted  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  were  helpful  In  handling  of 
this  matter  before  the  committee  and 
In  voting  to  dismiss  the  pending  chal- 
lenge. In  that  connection.  I  would  lUce 
at  this  point  to  show  for  the  permanent 
record  that  none  of  the  so-called  con- 
testants were  candidates  In  the  1964 
elections.  In  fact,  three  of  them  were 
candidates  in  the  Democratic  primary 
which,  tmder  section  3129  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Code,  would  bind  them  to  support 
the  nominee  of  the  primary  and  would 
make  them  ineligible  to  be  candidates 
in  the  genera]  election  in  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  has  not  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  dur- 
ing the  debate,  when  our  counsel,  former 
Gov,  J,  P,  Coleman,  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  our  delegation  to  complete  the 
handling  of  the  matter  of  these  so-called 
contests  against  Mississippi  before  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  In- 
cluding the  argument.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  the  closing  argument,  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  so-called  contestants  agreed 
they  were  now  malting  no  claim  to  any 
seat  held  by  the  present  Members,  This 
statement  was  concurred  in  by  their 
coimsel  on  Wednesday  of  this  week;  but 
they  agreed  that  what  they  wanted  was 
to  have  the  seats  declared  vacant,  thus 
leaving  our  State  without  representa- 
tion. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
candidly  point  out  that  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  basis  for  the  contest  from  the 
outset,  and  under  all  precedents  the  mat- 
ter should  not  have  reached  the  point 
that  it  has  here.  Also,  may  I  say  we 
were  asked  to  file  the  motion  to  dismiss 
these  so-called  contests,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther harassment  of  the  membership  of 
the  House, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  on  November  10,  1964. 
certified  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  each  of  the  present 
Members  of  the  Mississippi  delegation 
had  been  elected  to  a  2-year  term  in  the 
general  election  of  November  3,  1964. 
Each  of  the  Mississippi  Members  was 
duly  sworn  In  as  a  Representative  in  the 
Congress  from  Mississippi  on  January 
4.  1965— House  Journal.  Januarj'  4.  1964. 
1st  session.  89th  Congress. 

Mississippi  Members  of  the  House 
thereafter  were  assigned  to  committees 
and  have  been  performing  their  general 


duties  as  Members  of  the  House  since 
said  date  of  January  4,  1965. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  nowhere  in  all 
the  allegations  of  the  "notice  of  con- 
test," or  in  the  brief  subsequently  sub- 
mitted by  the  so-called  contestants.  Is 
there  any  charge  or  allegation  that  any 
Member  of  the  Mississippi  delegation 
participated  In  or  had  any  knowledge 
of  fraud. 

Section  5  of  the  Constitution,  wlilch 
reads,  "Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of 
the  election  returns  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  Members,"  is  fully  controlling 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  what 
the  House  is  the  sole  and  only  judge  of 
matters  covered  in  such  constitutional 
provision.  In  the  exercise  of  its  rights 
and  duties,  the  House  sets  up  rules  for 
itself  and,  under  such  section,  the  House 
has  recommended  and  Congres.s  has 
passed  statutes  which  provide  for  spe- 
cific methods  for  instituting  of  contest  as 
to  title  to  a  seat  in  the  House — title  2, 
United  States  Code,  sections  201-226. 
Though  we  might  agree  that  the  House 
has  not  always  held  these  statutes  as 
an  absolute  and  binding  force,  it  does 
regard  them  as  a  sound  rule. 

Thus,  on  that  basis  the  question  here 
Is  not  one  of  what  the  House  could  do 
but  of  what  in  the  exercise  of  its  sound 
judgment  it  should  do.  Certainly  to  fol- 
low the  rule  and  dismiss  the  pending  so- 
called  contest  would  be  sound  in  this 
instance  because  the  claimed  contestants 
were  not  candidates  in  the  general  elec- 
tion but  attempted  to  bring  themselves 
within  the  purview:  of  the  statute  to  the 
point  of  using  its  provisions  to  their 
advantage. 

Though  there  are  various  methods  of 
contesting  a  seat,  which  have  been  used 
in  prior  years,  the  House  may  adjudi- 
cate the  question  of  whom  to  seat  In  each 
of  the  four  following  questions: 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  contest  between  the 
contestant  and  the  returned  Member  of  the 
House,  instituted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  iaw. 

2  In  the  case  of  a  protest  or  memorial  filed 
by  an  elector  of  the  district  concerned. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  protest  memorial  filed 
by  any  other  person. 

4.  On  motion  of  a  Member  of  the  House. 

These  are  from  Cannon's-Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  volume  VI. 
section  78.  page  111. 

The  so-called  contestants  in  the  in- 
stant cases  elected  to  proceed  under  the 
statutory  provisions  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  sections  201-226 — see  origin 
notice  of  contests,  "notice  of  Intention  to 
contest  election  pursuant  to  title  2,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  section  201." 

In  choosing  to  proceed  under  title  2, 
United  States  Code,  section  201,  the  con- 
testants secured  to  themselves  ceriain 
rights  of  procedure  under  such  statutes: 

First.  Each  so-called  contestant  had 
the  right  to  apply  for  issuance  of  sub- 
penas  to  any  judge  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  any  chancellor  judge  or 
justice  of  the  court  of  record  of  any  State. 
any  mayor,  recorder,  or  intendant  of  any 
town  or  city. 

Second.  By  following  the  statutory 
procedure,  the  so-called  contestants  had 
a  right  to  have  such  officer  to  issue  his 
return  of  subpena.  direct  it  to  all  such 
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witnesses  as  shall  be  named  to  him.  re- 
quiring their  attendance  before  him  at 
some  time  and  place  named  in  the  sub- 
pena,  in  order  to  be  examined  regard- 
ing the  respective  election. 

Third.  By  corisent  in  writing  the  .so- 
called  contestants  had  the  right  to  take 
depositions  without  notice  and  by  such 
written  consent  to  take  depositions  be- 
fore any  officer  or  ofBcers. 

By  foUowine  such  statutory  proceed- 
ing; anj-  witness  who  failed  to  attend 
within  the  county  is  sub.!ect  to  forfeit 
a  cash  penalty  or  is  liable  for  indictment 
for  a  misdemeanor  and  punishment  by 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  so-called  contestants  claimed 
other  rights  applicable  by  reason  of 
following  the  statutory  procedure,  all  of 
which  is  shown  by  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  sections  201-226.  As  stated, 
while  there  is  no  question  about  the 
House  of  Representatives  having  the 
power  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  the  matter, 
certainly  it  would  be  sound  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  discretion  for  the  House  to 
require  that  the  so-called  contestants 
having  chosen  to  claim  the  benefits  of 
such  statutory  proceedings  must  follow 
the  requirements  of  such  statutes. 

At  tiie  tlireshold  of  this  presentation 
we  are  confronted  with  the  indisputable 
fact  that  on  November  3,  1964,  a  gen- 
eral election  was  held  in  the  Stat«  of 
Mi.ssissippt  on  the  date  prescribed  by 
Federal  law.  In  this  election  the 
people  of  Mississippi  voted  for  a  U.S. 
Senator,  lor  presidential  electors,  for 
certain  State  officials,  as  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  The  contestants 
raise  no  claim  that  this  election  was 
conducted  any  differently  or  under  any 
different  circumstances  to  those  simi- 
larly held  for  the  past  60  years,  and 
about  which  there  has  been  no  contest 
In  the  Congress  or  elsewhere. 

The  presidential  electors  elected  In 
thi.s  election  cast  their  ballots  for  Presi- 
dent, The  alleged  contestants  raised  no 
claim  that  the  election  of  the  electors 
was  invalid  or  that  their  votes  for  Presi- 
dent were  invalid,  even  though  elected 
in  the  same  election  with  the  same  votes 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
were  the  Missi,?siDpi  House  Memljers, 

The  candidate  elected  to  the  U,S.  Sen- 
ate in  that  election  was  sworn,  seated, 
nnd  like  the  House  Members  is  now  serv- 
ing. These  alleged  contestants  have 
raised  no  claim  that  the  election  of  the 
said  Senator  was  invalid,  even  though  he 
was  elected  in  the  same  election  as  were 
the  Members  of  the  Mississippi  House 
delegation. 

In  the  case  of  Congressman  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy.  First  Mississippi  District,  no 
one  made  an  effort  to  qualify  in  either 
the  primar>'.  the  general  election,  nor 
was  a  local  election  held.  Certainly  there 
Is  no  basis  for  any  showing  whatsoever 
that  any  action  by  the  House  would 
change  the  outcome  of  such  election. 

In  the  case  of  Congressman  Jamie  L. 
WHtTTEv.  Second  Mississippi  District,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  notice  of  Intent 
to  contest  election  parsuant  to  title  2. 
United  States  Code,  section  201.  the  said 
Mrs.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  stated  she  was 
a  candidate  in  the  regular  Democratic 
primary  of  June  2.  1964.  and  that  she 


was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  such  pri- 
mary election  by  a  vote  of  35.218  to  621 — 
page  1,  notice  of  intention  to  contest 
election,  pursuant  to  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  sections  201-226. 

Said  so-called  contestant  further  al- 
leged in  her  said  notice  that  following  her 
contest  in  the  Democratic  pi'imary  elec- 
tion she  attempted  to  place  her  name 
upon  the  ballot  in  the  general  election  as 
an  independent  candidate.  For  the  name 
of  the  said  so-called  contestant  to  have 
tieen  placed  on  the  general  ebction  bal- 
lot after  defeat  in  the  primary  election 
would  have  been  in  violation  of  section 
3129  of  the  Mississippi  Code  of  1956,  as 
was  held  in  the  case  of  Ruhr  v.  Cowan, 
146  Mississippi  Reports,  870-112  So,  386, 
Most  States  have  similar  statutes. 

In  tiie  so-called  notice  to  contest,  the 
said  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  goes  further  and 
alleges  as  follows: 

I  then  ran  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Represent.'illvcs  from  the  Second 
CongressionjU  District  In  the  "freedom  elec- 
tion' held  In  Mississippi  from  October  30  to 
November  2,  1904.  In  which  said  election  all 
citizens  who  had  the  qualll^c.^tlon.'?  required 
by  Mississippi  Uw  were  permitted  to  p.^ir- 
ticlpate  without  intimidation  or  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race  or  color.  In  that  election  I 
received  a  total  vote  of  33.009  while  you  re- 
ceived only  59  Accordingly,  In  addition  to 
contesting  your  purported  election  I  will 
upon  the  basis  of  the  "freedom  election" 
claim  the  seat  In  Congress  from  the  Second 
Congres!ilonal  District  of  Mississippi. 

Of  course,  this  mock  election,  if  ac- 
tually held,  has  no  standing  whatever. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  said 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer  claims  she  received 
less  votes  in  the  mock  election  than  the 
70.218  votes  received  by  Congressman 
Whitten  in  the  general  election,  when 
he  had  no  opponent. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that,  accepting  all 
the  claims  of  the  said  Fannie  Lou  Hamer 
about  her  4-day  election  in  which  she 
avers  everyone  she  considered  qualified 
was  permitted  to  vote,  the  said  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer  claims  to  have  received  less 
than  half  the  votes  Congressman  Whit- 
ten  received  in  the  general  election  and 
less  than  he  received  in  the  primaiT. 
Under  all  her  allegations,  it  is  evident 
that  the  outcome  of  the  election  would 
in  no  way  have  been  changed. 

In  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
while  John  Bell  Willlams  was  opposed 
by  one  J.  M.  Houston  in  the  Democratic 
primary,  sale.  Houston  disappeared  from 
the  picture  and  neither  of  those  who 
attempt  to  contest  Congressman  Wil- 
liams' election  attempted  to  qualify,  were 
candidates  in  the  primary,  nor  were  they 
candidates  as  Republican  or  independent 
in  the  general  election.  Although  there 
was  no  election  of  county  and  municipal 
ofHcials  in  1964  and  though  Mr  Wil- 
liams had  no  opposition.  84.305  voters 
went  to  the  polls  and  took  the  trouble  to 
mark  their  ballots  for  htm. 

In  the  Fourth  District  there  was  a 
contest  between  Mr.  Prentiss  Walker. 
Republican,  and  former  Congressman 
Arthur  Winstead.  Democrat.  Mr. 
Walker,  Republican,  received  34,684 
votes,  winning  the  election,  and  was  duly 
certified  by  the  Governor  as  the  winner. 
In  this  district  the  claimcd-to-be-con- 
testant,  Mrs.  Annie  Devine,  states  that 


they.  too.  held  a  mock  election  where  all 
all  citizens  who  had  the  qualifications 
required  by  Mississippi  law  were  per- 
mitted to  participate.  The  said  Mrs. 
Annie  Devine  claims  to  have  received 
only  9.067  votes.  It  is  apparent  on  tlie 
face  of  this  statement  that  no  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  in  any  way  change  the  outcome  of 
the  election  in  that  district. 

In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
Congressman  William  M.  Colmer  wa,'! 
unopposed  by  any  of  those  who  have  in- 
stituted contest  against  his  election. 
Mrs.  Victoria  Jackson  Gray,  who  at- 
tempts to  contest  his  election  was  actu- 
ally a  candidate  in  the  Democratic 
primary  in  opposition  to  Senator  John  C. 
Stennis,  It  might  be  of  interest  to  note 
she  received  only  4,703  votes  as  compared 
to  173.764  votes  for  Senator  Stenuis. 
As  already  pointed  out.  by  qualifying  as 
a  candidate  in  the  Democratic  primary 
Mrs.  Gray  pledged  her  support  to  those 
nominated  in  that  primary.  However, 
Mrs,  Gray  alleges  in  her  notice  of  con- 
test under  tht  statutes  that  a  mock 
election  was  held  for  4  days  in  the  Fifth 
District  and  states  that  she  received  only 
10,138  votes  in  such  mock  election. 
Congressman  Colmer.  running  unop- 
posed and  in  a  year  in  which  county  and 
municipal  offices  were  not  involved  in 
election,  received  votes  from  83,120  per- 
sons who  went  to  the  polls  and  took  the 
trouble  to  mark  their  ballot  for  him. 

Thus.  It  is  to  be  seen  that  under  all 
the  allegations  by  the  so-called  con- 
testants there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
outcome  of  the  election  and  that  the 
Members  duly  certified  and  approved  by 
the  Congress  In  its  resolution  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  1965,  as  Mississippi  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  should  retain  their 
seals. 

Now,  while  "each  House  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  election  returns  and  quali- 
fications of  its  own  Members,"  the  House 
has  the  further  obligation  of  discharg- 
ing the  many  other  constitutional  dutie."^ 
and  obligations  of  this  body,  such  as 
providing  for  raising  and  collecting  of 
taxes,  to  appropriate  money  for  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  and.  of  course, 
take  its  part  in  providing  laws  for  thc- 
operations  of  the  country,  detei'mlne  and 
adopt  rules  for  its  own  proceedings,  and 
so  forth,  all  of  which  as  a  coordinate 
House  of  the  legislative  branch  it  must 
do  to  maintain  the  Congress  as  one  of 
the  three  equal  and  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Government,  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive. 

What  action  the  House  should  take  in 
the  instant  case  must  be  considered  In 
line  with  the  other  obligations  for  the 
orderly  handling  of  the  business  of  the 
House  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
House  has  an  obligation  to  all  persons 
the  public,  all  candidates,  its  Members, 
but  Its  primary  obligation  is  to  protect 
its  own  integrity,  which  means  it  must 
protect  the  right  and  opportimlty  of  its 
Members  to  work,  that  it  may  perform 
its  function  and  maintain  its  place  ir 
our  Government.  An  equal  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  together  with  the  Senate,  i" 
must  remain  one  of  the  three  coordi- 
nated branches  as  mentioned  before. 
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Now,  as  to  why  this  committee  and 
the  House  should  dismiss  the  proceed- 
ings here,  subsequent  to  the  filing  of 
notice  to  contest  under  the  statutes,  it  is 
to  be  noted  at  this  point,  on  page  1  of 
their  answer  to  the  purpoi-ted  contest 
escli  of  the  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  Mississippi  pointed  out  that  the 
affidavits  of  service  were  defective  and 
for  this  reason  "your  purported  contest 
should  be  dismissed  and  by  its  own  terms 
your  purported  contest  is  not  a  contest," 
Further,  it  is  to  be  not«d  that  on  page 
3  each  of  the  Mississippi  Representatives 
in  Congress  set  out  additional  reasons 
the  purported  notice  of  contest  should 
be  dismissed  and.  further  that  'all  othei- 
rights  are  reserved." 

This  so-called  answer  was  filed  by  the 
Mississippi  Representatives,  that  they 
not  be  in  default  of  orderly  procedures  of 
the  Congress. 

Beginning  on  January  27,  1965,  attor- 
neys for  the  claimed-to-be-oontestants 
began  a  series  of  hearings  throughout 
the  country. 

Title  2,  United  States  Code,  enacted  In 
1851.  under  which  the  contestants 
elected  to  proceed,  pei-mits  the  holding 
of  any  number  of  hearings  at  any  num- 
ber of  places  at  the  same  time.  Proceed- 
ing under  such  statutes  125  lawyers,  ap- 
parently well-financed,  held  hearings  all 
over  the  United  States.  As  many  as  12 
hearings  were  conducted  during  identical 
hours  in  as  many  as  8  States  from 
Connecticut  to  California,  Quite  evi- 
dently the  Members  of  the  Mississippi 
delegation  could  not  hope  to  attend  or 
provide  lawyers  for  all  these  hearings, 
tliough  with  only  brief  notice  lawyer 
friends  were  able  to  attend  some  hear- 
ings. 

A  partial  list  of  the  hearings  and  the 
dates  on  which  they  were  held  follows: 
January  27.  Canton:  January  28.  Natch- 
ez: JanuaiT  29.  Natchez.  Jackson,  Green- 
wood: January  30,  Greenville,  Jackson, 
Greenwood;  February  1,  Jackson:  Feb- 
ruary 2,  Meridian.  Holly  Springs.  Clarks- 
dale.  Palo  Alto,  Cahf,:  Februai-y  3,  Holly 
Springs,  Gulfport;  February  4,  Clarks- 
dale.  Moss  Point,  Magnolia,  Green\'llle. 
Meridian.  Vicksburg;  Fcbruarj'  5.  Colum- 
bu,?.  Magnolia,  Greenwood,  Greenville; 
February  6,  West  Point,  Magnolia,  Cleve- 
land, Tylet'town:  San  Jose.  Calif.;  San 
Francisco.  Calif.;  Berkeley.  Calif.;  Feb- 
niari'  8.  Charleston.  Laurel.  Natchez. 
Ab-rdeen,  Canton,  West  Point.  McComb. 
Magnolia,  Tylertown;  February  9,  Laurel. 
B.">tesville.  Aberdeen,  West  Point.  Green- 
wood. McComb;  February  10.  Canton. 
Indianola.  Bat«sville,  Hattiesburg,  Lib- 
erty, Brandon,  Charleston;  Philadelphia, 
Pa  :  Detroit,  Mich,;  Stanford,  Calif,; 
February  11,  Indianola,  Holly  Springs, 
Hattiesburg,  Stark\ine,  Batesville;  Chi- 
caeo.  111  :  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  New  Haven, 
Conn.:  New  York,  N.Y.:  Washington, 
DC:  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Berkeley,  Calif:  Feb- 
ruary 12,  Jackson:  Philadelphia,  Pa,; 
Boston.  Mass.:  Newark,  N,J.;  Washing- 
ton, D,C,:  February  13.  Canton. 

Members  of  Congress  could  not  hope 
to  meet  such  a  massive  attack.  Reim- 
bursement by  the  Congress  is  limited  to 
S2.000  to  cover  expenses  and  attorneys' 
fcp^. 

These  hearings  have  been  supplement- 
ed    by    the    circulation     of    petitions 


throughout  many  areas  of  the  country. 
A  large  delegation  from  all  over  the 
country  moved  on  Washington  in  late 
June  and  called  on  practically  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Most  of  these  individ- 
uals were  under  voting  age  and  iiiade 
strong  demands  to  unseat  the  Mississippi 
delegation,  though  they  showed  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  Involved,  In 
addition,  there  was  a  sit-in  staged  In  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  on  June 
19,  Further  efforts  to  move  in  on  the 
Congress  came  on  August  9.  1965;  and. 
according  to  the  press,  there  have  been 
threats  to  move  in  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  actually  displace  Members  of 
Congress  from  their  seats.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  what  a  major  purpose  of 
this  attack  is  to  create  dissension  and 
turmoil. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  that  any  in- 
dividual or  any  group,  conservative,  radi- 
cal, or  otherwise.  Communist  or  non- 
Communist,  could  create  the  same  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  any  delegation;  and 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  went 
along  with  any  such  efforts  it  would,  in 
effect,  cause  the  House  to  destroy  Itself 
from  «'ithin. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  statute,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
examined  the  material  compiled  in  con- 
nection with  the  numerous  hearings  and 
detei-mined  as  follows: 

The  testimony  in  this  matter  Is  of  such 
ndmUture  of  papers  in  relation  to  the  five 
congressional  districts  In  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  It  was  Impossible  for  the  Clerit 
to  determine  to  which  congressional  district 
the  testimony  applies.  He  finds  that  said 
testimony  failed  to  comply  with  sections 
203,  209,  218,  221,  222,  and  223  of  title  2 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Should  a  citizen,  an  elector,  a  non- 
candidate  be  permitted  to  carry  a  duly 
elected  Member  through  such  an  ordeal 
as  has  the  Mississippi  delegation  without 
any  sworn  statement,  any  security  for 
cost?    The  House  has  always  said  no. 

It  is  well  to  cite  here  section  290  of 
Jefferson's  Manual  to  show  why  the 
House  so  jealously  guards  for  its  own 
integrity  the  freedom  of  its  Members 
from  court  orders,  and  so  forth.  If  it  did 
not  do  so,  enough  Members  could  be  ar- 
rested or  summoned,  particularly  by  a 
national  organization  like  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  to  prevent  the  very  orga- 
nization of  the  House  itself,    I  quote; 

This  privilege  from  arrest,  prlvUeees,  of 
course  against  all  process  the  disobedience  to 
which  is  punishable  by  an  attachment  of  the 
person;  as  a  subpena  ad  respondendum,  or 
testificandum,  or  a  summons  on  a  Jury;  and 
with  reason,  because  a  Member  has  superior 
duties  to  perform  In  another  place.  When 
a  Representative  Is  withdrawn  from  his  seat 
by  summons,  the  40,000  people  whom  he 
represents  lose  their  voice  In  debate  and  vote 
as  they  do  on  his  voluntary  absence:  when 
a  Senator  is  withdrawn  by  summons,  his 
State  loses  half  Its  voice  In  debate  and  vote 
as  it  does  on  his  voluntary  absence.  The 
enormous  disparity  of  evil  admits  no 
comparison. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Mississippi  delega- 
tion must  be  permitted  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  Members  of  Congress,  free  of 
the  present  harassment. 

If  this  motion  to  dismiss  were  to  fall, 
and  if  our  elections  are  to  be  set  aside 
on  the  genera]  allegations  of  any  individ- 


ual or  group,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  faced  wltli  setting  aside 
the  elections  in  numerous  States,  for  the 
Attorney  General  testified  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  support  of  the 
changes  in  Federal  law  that  there  were 
many  States,  which  he  listed,  which  had 
various  restrictive  provisions  as  to  vot- 
ing qualifications  and  the  Congress  itself 
included  many  States  as  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  section  3,  whereby  the 
Attorney  General  could  send  in  Federal 
registrars. 

As  you  can  readily  see.  we  are  up 
against  a  well-organized,  well-financed 
national  effort  by  well-known  national 
organizations.  To  learn  more  of  their 
background  you  might  wish  to  read  the 
Co.N'CRESsioNAL  RECORD  of  FebiTjary  3. 
1965,  pages  1943-1953.  You  will  see  we 
have  been  dealt  with  by  experts. 

My  colleagues,  if  you  do  not  act  now 
to  put  an  end  to  this  type  of  thing,  you 
and  all  Members  of  Congress  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  situation,  which 
would  not  only  place  heavy  financial  bur- 
dens upon  you  and  other  duly  elected 
Members  but  would  completely  destroy 
the  legislative  processes  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr,  LOVE,  Mr,  Speaker,  a  very  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  entire  problem 
before  us  today,  including  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Administration  causes  me  to  ob- 
serve that,  on  a  strict  legal  basis,  the 
committee  appears  to  be  correct.  Yet. 
for  reasons  hereinafter  stated.  I  shall 
vote  for  recommittal. 

It  is  much  like  the  filing  of  a  general 
demurrer  in  a  lawsuit.  The  demurrer  to 
a  petition  says  in  effect  that  everything 
in  the  petition  is  admitted  as  true,  but 
the  petitioner  still  has  no  cause  of  ac- 
tion. This  Is  the  position  in  which  the 
contestants  find  themselves  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi case  before  the  Hou.se,  There 
was  no  opposing  candidate  running  In 
four  of  the  five  congressional  elections 
held  under  the  same  laws  that  elected 
presidential  electors  and  a  Senator,  And, 
the  challengers  had  no  claim  to  election 
as  they  came  into  being  through  an  un- 
authorized election  which  lasted  4  days 
and  was  even  more  one-sided  than  the 
election  which  sent  our  five  Mississippi 
Representatives  to  the  House, 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  House  to 
sit  as  judges  much  like  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  if  impeachment  proceed- 
ings were  brought  against  a  President. 
There  is  no  appeal. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  simply  this: 
If  the  qualifications  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  can  be  brought  into  issue  by  rea- 
son of  an  election  which  disfranchises 
some  part  of  the  electorate  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
then  our  body  has  not  acted  fully  and 
completely  by  making  a  report  and  a  rec- 
ommendation for  dismi,';sal  based  solely 
on  technical  grounds  after  a  3 -hour  ex- 
ecutive session  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  which  had  con- 
sidered the  notices  of  contest. 

The  people  of  Mississippi,  even  those 
who  are  alleged  to  have  acted  improp- 
erly— yes,  the  people  of  the  entire  coun- 
try deserve  to  have  their  day  in  court — 
the  court  of  representative  government. 
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in  this  ca.?e.  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States.  Only  a  full  and 
complete  public  hearing  before  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Congress 
would  satisfy  those  who  deplore  disen- 
franchlsement  and  cry  for  justice. 

So,  as  a  judfje,  I  would  say.  "Demurrer 
ovenuled:"  Let  us  try  the  case  on  Its 
merits  and  bring  out  all  the  facts  even 
thouffh  the  probable  end  result  will  be 
dismissal.  If  the  evil  of  disfranchise- 
ment Is  ever  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
American  scene,  the  need  is  to  dramatize 
the  facts  so  that  all  persons  will  know 
that  some  American  citizens  were  denied 
their  constitutional  rights. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  recommit- 
tal and,  if  this  fails,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  pai-ticularly 
.since  the  amendment  strikes  from  the 
resolution  that  the  five  Congressmen 
were  "entitled  to  their  seats."  This  just 
makes  the  resolution  more  technical  and 
would  make  final  action,  if  the  resolution 
were  adopted,  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
fusal to  meet  the  issue  at  this  time. 

If.  perchance,  these  remarks  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  my  constitutents 
who  find  me  a  bit  legalistic — somewhat 
iudiclal — may  I  remind  thera  that  today 
wa.s  the  first  time  my  duties  required  me 
to  sit  as  judge  and  jury. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

AMENDMFNT    OFFERED    DY    MR.    ALBERT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amondment  ottered  by  Mr,  Albert:  On 
page  2.  line  1.  after  the  word  "dtBmlssed" 
Insert  a  peri.Jd  und  etrllce  out  the  remainder 
of  the  resolntlon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpo.-ie  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
this  resolution  confoi-m  to  the  problem 
which  is  before  the  House.  I  hope  and 
tnist  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted  and  that  the  resolution  as 
amended  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  briefly  on  the 
amendment  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVTS  of  Georgia  I  rise  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Admin- 
istration, and  as  one  who  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  since  Monday  morning 
to  this  question.  I  wish  to  say  that  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  we  are  sitting 
as  a  court,  and  what  we  are  really  doing 
is  framing  the  order  of  tiie  court  that 
we  will  render  today,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  this  question. 

The  amendment  which  the  majority 
leader  has  offered  will  simply  delete  that 
portion  of  the  resolution  which  says: 
•and  that  the  said  Members  from  Missis- 
sippi are  entitled  to  their  seats  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  said  districts  and  State." 

Regardless  of  how  one  may  feel  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  are  entitled  to 


their  seats,  I  submit  that  the  wording, 
in  all  intellectual  honesty,  is  appropriate 
only  after  a  hearing  on  the  merits.  It 
Is  not  appropriate  when  one  dismisses  a 
petition  without  hearing  the  merits. 

I  therefore  support  the  amendment.  I 
say  that  a  simple  wording  of  dismissal 
is  appropriate.  Any  more  is  mere  gratui- 
tous recital. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georeia. 

Mr.  GER.ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  agree  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  hope  It 
will  be  approved. 

In  my  judgment  the  words  which  are 
now  sought  to  be  stricken  should  not 
have  been  included  in  the  resolution  in 
the  first  instance. 

This  is  a  way,  and  a  proper  way,  for 
us  as  a  body,  as  the  House  as  a  whole, 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  approval  of  the  resolution  with 
this  amendment  will  mean  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  occa- 
sion at  this  time  is  in  effect  taking  a 
very  limited  action:  we  are  dismissing 
the  petition.  We  are  taking  no  other 
action. 

I  believe  the  House  is  Intelligently 
working  its  will  on  the  basis  of  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  The  House,  on 
the  other  hand,  retains  Jurisdiction  for 
any  other  aspects  of  this  dispute  which 
might  properly  come  before  it.  As  other 
facts  are  developed,  if  they  are,  the 
House  can,  and  I  am  sure  will,  intelli- 
gently and  constructively  work  its  will, 

I  have  confidence  in  the  action  today. 
I  am  Just  as  confident  that  the  action  in 
the  future  will  be  constructive. 

I  conclude  with  the  observation  that 
there  are  those  among  us  here  this  after- 
noon who  would  want  to  go  off  in  one 
direction  to  an  extreme  and  there  are 
those  who  would  want  to  go  to  the  op- 
posite extreme.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  in  my  judgment,  will  take 
a  constructive  and  proper  course  in  the 
solution  of  this  dispute. 

I  lu-ge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
this  amendment  is  to  make  the  action 
under  this  resolution  conform  to  its  pur- 
poses and  to  restiict  it  in  that  regard. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  con- 
nection, that  tlie  action  of  the  commit- 
tee in  bringing  this  resolution  here  has 
been  appropriate.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  my  good  friend  I  Mr  Ryan] 
announced,  if  I  am  not  mistakenly  in- 
formed, that  he  would  call  up  a  resolu- 
tion to  vacate  the  seats  of  the  members 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation  if  the  com- 
mittee did  not  act  within  a  reasonable 
time.  I  understood  he  was  going  to  call 
it  up  on  the  21st.  The  committee  has 
acted  expeditiously,  as  the  committee  had 
to  act  if  it  was  going  to  act  at  all  before 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  brouglit 


up  ills  resolution.  We  are  limiting  and 
conforming  this  resolution  to  the  prob- 
lem that  is  before  us,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Roosevelt]  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
simply  rise  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
while  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
very  able  majority  leader,  he  makes  it 
clear  that  there  is  now  no  question  of 
substance:  and  therefore,  I  shall  support 
the  motion  to  recotnmit  so  that  tliere 
may  be  an  opportunity  for  a  sui>stantive 
vote. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker  ,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  feel  it  is 
proper  under  the  circumstances,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  BtmTONl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  the  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr.  Davis  1. 
the  record  Ls  unchallengeably  clear  that 
neither  the  HoiLse  Administration  Com- 
mittee nor  the  Members  of  this  House, 
if  the  committee's  resolution  is  adopted, 
have  Judged  this  challenge  on  its  sub- 
stantive merits. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Albert,  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  House  has  refused 
to  give  its  approval  to  the  committee's 
language  that  the  present  incimibents 
from  Mississippi  "are  entitled  to  their 
seats  as  Representatives  of  said  districts 
and  State." 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Albert]  to 
House  Resolution  585. 

A  clear  pattern  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion in  Mississippi  has  been  established. 
However,  there  are  serious  legal  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  contestants  are 
proper  parties  and  as  to  whether  the 
remedy  should  have  been  grounded  on 
the  14th  rather  than  the  15th  amend- 
ment. There  are  technical  grounds  for 
supporting  that  part  of  House  Resolution 
585  which  dismisses  the  election  contests 
but  there  is  no  necessity,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement, there  is  no  justification  for 
that  portion  of  the  resolution  that  states 
that  the  named  contestees  "are  entitled 
to  their  seats  as  Representatives  of  said 
districts  and  State." 

To  say  the  very  least,  these  elections 
were  tainted  by  discrimination  and  even 
if  this  House  should  dismis;  the  election 
contest  on  technical  grounds,  it  should 
not  adopt  a  resolution  which  In  any  way 
appears  to  condone  discriminatory  elec- 
tion practices. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
deleting  this  language. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  amendment 
and  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  rises  in  opposition.  The 
Chair  advises  the  gentleman  that  under 
the  rules  he  cannot  be  recognized  unless 
time  is  yielded  to  him.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  moved  the  prcNious 
question  on  the  amendment  and  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
this  amendment  foreclose  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Ryan  being  brought  up  by  action 
of  the  House  in  the  affli-mative  on  this 
resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  a  matter  for 
the  House  to  determine  in  carrying  out 
its  will. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  ordering  the 
previous  question  on  the  amendment  and 
the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution  as  amended. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKIER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  Will 
the  Chair  please  advise  when  that  will 
be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  GUBSER.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  now  is  the  appro- 
priate time, 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amotion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  GtTBSEB  moves  to  recommit  House 
Refolutlon  SB5  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
the  pre\ious  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bitrleson  and 
Mr.  Curtis. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  129, 
noes  207. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  228.  nays  143.  answered 
"present"  10,  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 


Abbltt 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dale. 
Ashbrool£ 
Aslunore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
BandBtra 
Baring 
Bates 
Batttn 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
B«nnett 
Belts 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clarlc 
Clausen, 

DonH, 
Collier 
Conablc 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtin 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  WIS. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Denton 
Dorwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
EdmondBon 
Edwards,  Ala. 
ElLsworth 
Erlenborn 
Everett 
Evms,  Tenn, 
Fasceil 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 


Adams 

Addiibbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bingham 

Boland 

Brademas 

Broomfieid 

Burke 


[Roll  No.  307] 

TEAS— 228 
Fog  arty 
Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
FuJton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oatbings 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Grelgg 
Qrlder 
Grlffltils 
Gross 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Qa. 
Hagen.  CalU. 
Holey 
HaU 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Hathaway 
H.iys 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
HuTchinson 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson,  Calif, 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kee 

King,  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Koraegay 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long.  La. 
McCIory 
MeCulloch 
McEwen 
McPall 
McMUlan 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin.  Ala. 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
Michel 
MUls 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Moeller 
Monagon 
Moore 
Morrison 
Morton 
Moss 

NATS— 143 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahUI 
Calian 
Corey 
Celler 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Craley 
Curtis 


Murrtiy 

Natcher 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Peridiis 

Plctae 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pott 

Pool 

PurceU 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Kedlin 

Reld,Ill. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roush 

Satter&eld 

Saylor 

Bchlsler 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sccrest 

Seiden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Subltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Talcoit 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wright 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Delaney 

DIggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 


Farbsteln 

Krebs 

Price 

Farnum 

Kunkel 

Qule 

Felshan 

Lindsay 

Held.N.T. 

Fraser 

Long.  Md. 

Resnlck 

Friedel 

Love 

i^e^iss 

Fuiton,  Pa. 

McCarthy 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Gannatz 

McDade 

Roblson 

Gilbert 

McDowell 

Rodlno 

Grabowskl 

McGrath 

I^ogers,  Colo, 

Green.  Greg. 

McVlcker 

Ftcnan 

Grei'n.  Pa. 

Macdonald 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Orl!Hn 

MacGregor 

Roosevelt 

Grover 

Machen 

Bofeenthal 

Oubser 

Madden 

Rostenkowskl 

Hal  pern 

Mallllard 

Rumsfeld 

Hanley 

Martin.  Mass. 

Ryan 

Hansen.  Wash 

Mathlas 

.St  Germain 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Meeds 

SI  Onge 

Hawkins 

Mlnlsh 

Scheuer 

Helstoskl 

Mink 

Schmldhauser 

Hicks 

Moorhead 

Schweikcr 

Holland 

Morgan 

•Si.'kie.s 

Horton 

Morse 

Springer 

Howard 

Masher 

Stafford 

Huot 

Multer 

Stalbaum 

Irwln 

Murphy,  ni. 

Stratton 

Jacobs 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Sweeney 

Joelson 

Nedzl 

Tenzer 

Karsteu 

Nix 

Vanlk 

Karth 

OBrien 

Vlvtan 

Kastenmeler 

OHara,  ni. 

WolS 

Keith 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Wyatt 

Kelly 

Patten 

Wydler 

King,  Utah 

Phllbin 

Yates 

Kluczj-nskl 

Powell 

ANSV7ERED  "PRESENT"— 10 

Abernetby 

Keogh 

Whitten 

Cleveland 

Pelly 

Williams 

Colmer 

Race 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Walker.  Miss. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-51 

Adair 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Roudebufih 

Andrews, 

Hubert 

Roybal 

George  W. 

Hoimeld 

Senner 

Arends    . 

Ichord 

Shipley 

Berry 

Latta 

Smith,  lows 

Bolton 

Leggett 

Smith,  N.T. 

Bonner 

Mackay 

Sullivan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Mackle 

Taylor 

Clawson,  Del 

Mnv 

Thomas 

Dawson 

Miller 

Thompson.  Tex 

Farnsley 

Morns 

ToU 

Pino 

Nelsea 

Tunney 

Foley 

Ottlnger 

Tupper 

Ford. 

Puclnskl 

Van  Deerlln 

William  D. 

Relfel 

Vlforlto 

Gallagher 

Relnecke 

Wldnail 

OllUgan 
Gray 

Roncallo 
Rooney,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

For  this  day: 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Wldnail. 

Mr  GlUlgan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr,  Farnsley  w-lth  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  RIefel. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr,  Van  Deerlln  with  Mrs,  May. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Adair. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Mackle. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Ptielnskl. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr-  Race  against. 

Mr.  Morris  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon 
against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Ichord  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford 
against. 

Mr,  Hollfield  for,  with  Mr.  I^eggett  against. 

Mr.  Mackay  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 
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Mr.  Bonner  for.  with  Mr.  Roncallo  against. 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan B^lnst. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal 

against. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  changed 
her  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CALLAN  changed  hi.?  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Morris]. 
If  he  were  present  he  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  voted  "nay."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  TuvNEYl.  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  KEOGH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  HebertI.  If  he  were  here  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  centleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bob  Wilson  1.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  .Trends  1.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
hearings  before  the  committee  it  was 
aiireed  that  this  was  an  attack  upon  the 
seats  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  rather 
than  against  the  individuals.  Thus  I  felt 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  voting  "yea." 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion 

Tlie  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bt-tileson: 
.4mend  the  title  to  read  "Dismissing  the  Five 
Ml.wlsslppl  Elecilou  Contests." 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 


PER50N.AL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  POOL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  called 
away  from  the  floor  on  Important  busi- 
ness from  my  district  when  rollcall  306 
was  taken  today.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  that  roll- 
call. 


TO     AMEND    THE     FEDERAL    FARM 
i-O.AN  ACT  AND  THE  FARM  CREDIT 
ACT  OF   IQS.'? 
Mr     COOLEY.     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4152 1  to 
amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to  provide 
means  for  expediting  the  retirement  of 
Government  capital  in  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  including  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks 
in  relation  to  their  capital  and  provision 
for  the  production  credit  associations  to 
acquire  additional  capital  .stock  therein, 
to  provide  for  allocating  certain  earn- 
ings of  such  banks  and  associations  to 
their  users,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

AMEHDMENT 

Page  2.  line  9,  strllce  out  "15"  and  Insert 
"12", 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  resenrlng 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
if  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  DacueJ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
centleman  will  yield,  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
There  is  just  a  change  in  one  figure  in 
the  bill  between  "15"  and  "12." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Tliat  is  not  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  We  have  a  procedure 
that  we  have  worked  out  here  to  the 
effect  that  these  matters  under  unani- 
mous-consent request  will  be  cleared 
with  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  see  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  here  on  the  floor  at 
the  present  time.  I  am  certain  that  he 
would  be  in  favor  of  this.  He  voted  for 
this  in  the  committee  and  it  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  see  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsjlvania.  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  get  in  touch  with  him  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Until  I  have  heard  from  him 
I  must  object.  I  intend  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  gentleman  is.  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
locate  him  any  faster  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  can  locate  him. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  have  tWs  specific  pro- 
cedure worked  out  under  which  these 
matters  are  cleared  with  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand  that,  but 
there  was  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee and  I  stated  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  it  was  a  unanimous 
vote.  I  do  not  see  why  there  would  be 
any  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  assumed 
that  the  matter  had  been  cleared  with 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  has  not  been  so  cleared. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  The  Chair  suggests 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
withdraw  his  request. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  request,  and  I  shall  see  if  I 
can  find  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Daoue). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  with- 
drawn. 


COMMERCE    DEPARTMENT    TRANS- 
PORTATION RESEARCH 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iS. 
15881  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstrations  in  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEHTNCr  Pepoet  (H.  Rept.  No.  1017) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  i.S 
1588)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  undertake  research,  development, 
and  demonstrations  in  high-speed  ground 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follow!: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lis  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That,  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  promoting  a  safe,  adequate,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  national  transporta- 
tion system,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
I  hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  components  such  as  materials, 
aerodynamics,  vehicle  propulsion,  vehicle 
control,  communications,  and  guldeways. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
contract  for  demonstrations  to  determine 
the  contributions  that  high-speed  ground 
transportation  could  make  to  more  efflclent 
and  economical  intercity  transportation  sys- 
tenis.  Such  demonstrations  shall  be  de- 
signed to  measure  and  evalimte  such  factors 
as  the  public  response  to  new  equlpmen; 
higher  speeds,  variations  In  fares.  Improved 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  more  frequent 
service.  In  connection  with  contracts  for 
demonstrations  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary .shall  provide  for  financial  participation 
by  private  Indtistry  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable. 

"Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  research  and  development 
c.irried  out  under  the  first  section  or  demon- 
strations contracted  for  under  section  2  to 
any  particular  mode  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation. 

"Sec  4.  The  Secretary  Ig  authorized  to  col- 
lect and  collate  transportation  data,  statis- 
tics, and  other  Information  which  he  deter- 
mines win  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  national  transportation  system.  In 
carrying  out  this  activity,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  data,  statistics,  and  other  Informa- 
tion   available    from    Federal    agencies    and 
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ot:ier  sources  of  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
letit.  The  data,  statistics,  and  other  in- 
formation collected  luider  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  to  other  Federal  agencies 
and  to  the  public  Insofar  as  practicable. 

'Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  advisory 
coii;mittee  consisting  of  seven  members  who 
sh.iil  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
rcfiird  to  the  civil  service  laws.  The  Secre- 
tiiry  shall  designate  one  of  the  mejnbers  of 
tlie  Advisory  Committee  as  its  Chairman. 
.Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
selected  from  among  leading  autliorities  In 
the  field  of  transportation. 

■(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of  this  Act.  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  research  and  devel- 
opment caiTied  out  under  the  first  section 
and  contracts  for  demonstrations  entered 
into  under  section  2. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  fair  and  equitable  arrangements, 
;is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  employees  of 
liny  common  carrier  who  are  affected  by  any 
demonstration  carried  out  under  a  contract 
between  the  Secretary  and  such  carrier 
under  such  section.  Such  protective  ar- 
rangements shall  include,  without  being 
limited  to.  such  provisions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  (1)  the  preservation  of  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  (Including  continuation 
of  pension  rights  and  benefits)  to  such  em- 
ployees under  existing  collective-bargaining 
agreements,  or  otherwise;  (2)  the  continua- 
tion of  collective-bargaining  rights;  (3)  the 
protection  of  such  individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  as  a  result  of 
such  demonstration;  (4)  assurances  of  pri- 
ority of  reemployment  of  employees  terml- 
ii:\ted  or  laid  off  as  a  result  of  such  demon- 
str.^tlon;  and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining 
programs.  Such  arrangements  shall  Include 
provisions  protecting  individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  as  the  result  of 
such  demonstrations  which  shall  In  no  event 
provide  benefits  less  than  those  established 
pursuant  to  section  6(2)  (f )  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  t.'',S.C.  5).  Any  contract 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  specify  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  protective  arrange- 
ments. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
a.s  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employeed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  In  the  performance  of 
construction  work  financed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  funds  received  under  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
ot  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davls- 
Brtcon  Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  enter  into  any  sucli  contract  or  agree- 
ment without  first  obtaining  adequate  assur- 
iince  that  required  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  construction  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  tiave  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  subsection,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5 
use.  133Z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948; 
40  U.S.C.  278c) . 

"Sec  7.  In  exercising  the  authority  grant- 
ed in  the  first  section  and  section  2  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  lease,  purchase,  de- 
velop, test,  and  evaluate  new  facilities,  equip- 
ment, techniques,  and  methods  and  conduct 
such  other  activities  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 


authorize  the  Secretary  to  acqiUre  any  In- 
terest in  any  line  of  railroad. 

"Sec  8.  (a)(1)  In  exercising  the  author- 
ity granted  tinder  tlua  Act.  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  and 
to  contract  with  public  or  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  organizations,  corporations,  and 
individuals,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529;  41  use.  5). 

"(2)  To  the  maxlmtim  extent  practicable, 
the  private  agencies.  Institutions,  organiza- 
tions, corporations,  and  individuals  with 
which  the  Secretary  enters  Into  such  agree- 
ments or  contracts  to  carry  out  research 
and  development  under  this  Act  shall  be 
geographically  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  Each  agreement  or  contract  entered 
Into  under  this  Act  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination,  have  access  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  parties  to  such  agreement  or  contract 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  operations  or 
activities  under  such  agreement  or  contract. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations,  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  efficiently 
his  functions  and  responsibilities  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
procure  services  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a), 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
SlOO  per  diem,  unless  otherwise  specified  In 
an  appropriation  Act. 

"Sec  9.  In  exercising  the  authority  grant- 
ed under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult and  cooperate,  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  other  departmenU 
and  agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  local.  The 
Secretary  shall  further  consult  and  cooper- 
ate, as  he  deetns  appropriate,  with  institu- 
tions and  private  Industry. 

"Sec  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shal!  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  less 
often  than  annually  with  respect  to  activi- 
ties carried  out  tmder  this  Act. 

"(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  the  results  of  his 
evaluation  of  the  research  and  development 
program  and  the  demonstration  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  such  future  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of  these  re- 
sults and  their  relationship  to  other  modes 
of  transportation  In  attaining  the  objective 
of  promoting  a  safe,  adequate,  economical, 
and  efficient  national  transportation  system. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU,  If  requested  by 
any  appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  furnish  such  com- 
mittee with  information  concerning  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act  and  Informa- 
tion obtained  from  research  and  develop- 
ment carried  out  with  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"Sec  II.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  suras  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot  this  Act.  but 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968;  »35.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967;  and  $35,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  such  sums  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

"Sec  12.  Except  for  section  4,  this  Act 
shaU  terminate  on  June  30.  1909.  The  ter- 
mination of  this  .4ct  shall  not  affect  the  dls- 
bvirsement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying 
out  of,  any  contract  commitment,  or  other 


obligation  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act 
prior  to  such  date  of  termination." 

Oren  Hawus. 

Haslet  O   Staggers, 

Samtjei,  N.  Friedel.' 

John  Jarman. 

J.  J.  Pickle. 

DaNIEI,  J.  RONAN. 

John  Bell  Williams. 
William  L.  Springer, 

SAMt/EL  L.    De\1NE. 

Glenn  CtiNNiNCKAM, 
Albert  W.  Watson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  G.  Magnlsok, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Frank  J.  Lausche, 
Vance  Hartke, 
Thruston  B.  Morton, 
HnoH  Scott. 

Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1588)  to  authorize 
tije  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
research,  development,  and  demonstrations 
in  high-speed  ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  Uie  following  state- 
ment m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended m  the  accompanying  conference 
report . 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserts  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  HoU£e 
amendment.  This  substitute  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  House  amendment.  The  dif- 
ferences Ijetween  the  House  amendment  and 
the  Etibstltute  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
are  set  forth  below. 

compensation  of  members  or  advisory 

COMMITTEE 

Section  5  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided for  an  AdvLsory  Committee  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  respect  to 
poUcy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  legislation.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  prot'lslons.  The  conference 
substitute  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment, except  that  provisions  relating  to  ccm- 
pensatlon  and  reimbursement  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee were  deleted  by  the  conferees  It  is  ex- 
pected that  members  of  the  Adrtsory  Com- 
mittee will  serve  without  compensation,  but 
will  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses  (in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  and 
under  other  statutory  authority  (5  U.S.C. 
731>-2). 

EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  House 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. In  providing  for  demonstrations  under 
section  2  of  the  legislation,  to  provide  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  employees  of  any  common 
carrier  who  are  affected  by  any  demonstra- 
tions carried  out  by  such  carrier  pursuant  to 
a  contract  with  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  section  2.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  section 
2  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  provide 
fair  and  equitable  arrangements  {as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  railroad  employees  involved 
in  operations  which  are  the  subject  of  such 
demonstrations.  The  conference  substitute 
is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  un- 
der section  6  of  the  conference  Bubstltute, 
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for  example,  the  employees  of  a  contracting 
railroad  who  ore  affected  by  a  demonstra- 
tion conducted  by  such  rallrgad  pursunnt  to 
a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
or  employees  of  a  contracting  bus  company 
who  are  affected  by  a  demonstration  carried 
out  by  the  bus  company  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  would 
be  protect«d  by  the  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements provided  In  this  section.  Thus. 
under  the  language  adopted,  affected  em- 
ployees of  a  contracting  bus  company,  for 
example,  would  be  protected  by  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  In  the  contract  be- 
tween the  common  carrier  for  which  they 
we  employed  and  the  Secretary  of  Conimerce 
against  n  worsening  of  their  po-sltlons  with 
respect  to  their  employment  as  the  result 
of  such  contracted  demonstration. 

Section  6  of  the  conference  substitute 
(which  Is  the  Bnme  as  section  6  of  the  House 
amendment  t  directs  that  such  arrangements 
In  no  event  would  provide  benefits  less  than 
those  est.ibllshed  pursuant  to  section  5(2) 
If)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Section 
5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  has  to  do 
with  consolidation  and  mergers  of  certain 
common  carriers  Section  5(2)  (fi  applies  to 
the  protection  of  employees  In  the  consolida- 
tion and  mergers  of  railroads.  The  making 
iM  seciton  5i2Hfl  applicable  In  the  case  of 
employees  of  any  carrier  with  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  a  contract  for 
a  demonstration  under  this  legislation  can 
have  no  effect  upon  any  construction  placed 
upon  section  5(2)  (f)  or  section  5  or  Indeed 
on  any  other  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
O^mmerc*  Act. 

PATENT    PROVISIONS 

Tile  House  amendment  provided  that  any 
agreement  or  contract  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  legislation 
must  contain  provisions  that  all  Informa- 
tion, uses,  processes,  patents,  and  other 
development  Tesultlng  from  any  activity  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  such  agreement  or  con- 
trjict  will  be  made  readily  available  on  fair 
and  equitable  terms  to  the  transportation 
industry  and  Industries  engaging  in  lurnlsh- 
mg  supplies  to  such  Industry.  The  Senate 
bill  had  no  comparable  provisions.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Insisted  on 
tbe  deletion  of  these  provisions  In  view  of 
the  poiiitlon  which  the  Senate  recently  had 
taken  upon  this  subject,  the  current  study 
being  made  looking  toward  a  general  gov- 
ernmental patent  policy,  and  the  assurances 
which  the  Senate  managers  had  received 
fp^m  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  pend- 
ing the  enactment  of  such  general  legisla- 
tion he  will  carry  out  the  President's  patent 
policy  guidelines  by  Including  In  the  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  this  legislation 
provisions  properly  protecting  the  public 
interest  by  providing  either  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  title  to  resulting  patents  or 
for  the  retention  by  contractors  of  title  with 
a^eement  to  .lome  form  of  licensing.  In  view 
of  such  assurances,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  receded. 
AirrHORrTY   wrrH   respect  to  coixEcnON  of 

TRANSPORTATIOK    ST.ATISTICS.    DATA,    ETC. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  gave  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
authority  with  respect  to  the  collection  of 
trsinsportation  data,  statistics,  and  other  in- 
formation which  he  determines  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  improvement  of  the  national 
transportation  system.  Both  versions  had 
provisions  terminating  the  legislation  on 
June  30,  1969:  however,  the  Senate  bill  ex- 
cfrpted  from  this  termination  provision  the 
authority  granted  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  collection  of  transportation  statistics. 
data,  and  other  Information.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  such  exception. 
While  existing  law  provides  the  Secretary 
with  certain  authority  to  collect  transporta- 
tion statistics,  m  order  to  avoid  doubt  after 
June  30.   1969.   as  to  the  general  authority 


and  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  respect  to  the  collection  of 
transportation  statistics,  data,  and  other  In- 
formation, the  provisions  In  the  Senate  bill 
have  been  retained  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

Oren  Harris. 
Harlet   O.   Staggers, 
Samuel    N.    Friedel, 
John   Jarman, 
J.  J.  Pickle, 
John  Bkll  Willums, 
Daniel   J.   Ronan. 
WiLLLtM  L.  Springer. 
Samtjel  L.  Devine, 
Glenn  Cunningham, 
Albert  W.  Watson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  ot  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thU  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill,  S.  1588.  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
undertake  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  high-speed  ground 
tran.sportatlon.  is  a  unanimous  report 
with  all  members  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  par- 
ticipating and  agreeing. 

There  was  actually  one  amendment  of 
any  substance  in  disagreement  between 
the  House  provisions  and  the  Senate  bill, 
and  that  had  to  do  with  the  patent  provi- 
sions that  were  included  by  an  amend- 
ment which  wa.s  proposed  by  our  distin- 
guished colIeaKue  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss).  The  Senate  had  a  very  adamant 
attitude  on  even  the  limited  provision 
affecting  the  patent  situation  which  the 
conferees  discussed  at  length  with  the 
Senate  conferees  on  this  subject.  We 
had  endeavored  to  work  out  a  position 
on  this  particular  problem,  limiting  it  to 
making  information  on  such  patents  that 
might  be  developed  under  the  research 
contracts  available  to  the  transportation 
industry  and  related  Industries,  on  a  fair 
and  reasonable  basis.  However,  the  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  insisted  that 
this  was  a  matter  which? committee  of 
their  body  was  giving  study  nnd  consid- 
eration to.  and  they  contemplated  an 
overall  policy  was  going  to  be  worked 
out. 

They  have  been  through  this  problem 
within  the  other  body  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  that  body  has  taken  a  very 
definite  position  on  the  matter. 

Therefore  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body  were  in  no  position  to  arrive  at  any 
accommodation  on  this  problem  and  they 
Insisted  that  the  House  language  be 
omitted. 

In  view  of  this  fact  that  the  conferees 
were  faced  with,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  letter  which  was  sent 
by  the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce  to  the 
Senate  committee  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary advised  and  gave  assurance  that  in 
the  entering  Into  contracts  the  Govern- 
ment's position  would  be  protected,  the 
House  decided  reluctantly  then  to  recede 
with  the  understanding  that  such  a  state- 
ment w^ould  be  included  In  the  confer- 
ence report,  which  you  wUl  And  on 
page  6. 

There  were  some  other  minor  disagree- 
ments between  the  House  and  Senate  but 
they  were  resolved  without  much  diffi- 
culty, I  might  say  that  the  language 
that  the  House  had  developed  In  connec- 
tion w^lth  this  program  outside  of  this 


patent  Item  was  almost  entirely  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  practically  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House.  There  are  a  few  very 
minor  amendments  which  we  did  accept 
from  the  Senate  but  for  the  most  part 
this  Is  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  bill 
did  not  contain  what  generally  I  have 
called  the  Springer  amendment  which 
called  on  the  Secretary  to  spread  as 
nearly  geographically  and  equaJly  as 
possible  over  the  country  the  contrtwrts 
that  would  be  let  In  the  experimentation 
and  demonstration  projects  which  the 
Secretary  would  carry  on  pursuant  to 
this  act.  It  was  my  feeling  for  some  time 
that  In  the  preliminary  investigation  and 
e.xperimentation  thus  far  these  contracts 
had  not  been  spread  around  peographi- 
cally  nor  equally.  The  amendment  which 
I  proposed  was  accepted  in  committee 
and  was  passed  in  the  House  and  ac- 
cepted In  the  conference  by  the  Senate 
and  it  is  in  the  bill  as  it  finally  comes  to 
this  House.  I  wanted  to  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  at  this  time  and 
to  state  that  the  conference  report  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  conference  and  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  in  everything  that  they 
have  said.  This  is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  pri- 
marily the  bill  that  was  passed  by  our 
committee  and  passed  by  this  body.  'We 
had  no  serious  disagreements  and  I 
would  certainly  recommend  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  adopted, 

Mr,  HARRIS,  There  is  just  one  other 
provision  that  I  would  like  briefly  to 
call  attention  to  which  has  to  do  with 
employee  protection.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
planation in  the  report  of  this  matter, 
there  was  some  concern  with  the  action 
taken  herein  on  employee  protection  in 
that  It  might  have  some  bearing  on 
some  pending  Utigation  In  this  field. 
The  conferees  made  it  clear  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  the  reference  to 
standards  In  this  proposed  legislation 
taken  from  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  would  have  no  ef- 
fect at  all  upon  any  construction  placed 
upon  section  5(2i(fi  or  of  section  5  or 
any  other  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  FARM 
LOAN  ACT  AND  THE  FARM  CREDIT 
ACT  OP  1933 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter that  I  am  about  to  call  up  has  now 


been  cleared  with  the  minority.  The 
gentleman  from  'Wisconsin  [Mr.  LairdI 
has  assured  me  he  has  cleared  it  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dacue],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  coitmiittee. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  iH.R.  4152i  to  amend  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933  to  provide  means  for 
expediting  the  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment capital  in  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks.  Including  an  Increase  in 
the  debt  permitted  such  banks  In  rela- 
tion to  their  capital  and  provision  for  the 
production  credit  associations  to  acquire 
additional  capital  stock  therein,  to  pro- 
vide for  allocating  certain  earnings  of 
such  banlts  and  associations  to  their 
users,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

Page  2,  Une  9,  strike  out  "15"  and  insert 
"12". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Cooley]  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  stated 
that  he  has  discussed  it  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DACtJEl, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL      COMMITTEE      OF 
THE  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R, 
87151  to  authorize  a  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTBHKNCE  RETORT    (H.    RePT.   NO.    1016) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
lisreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
BTIS)  to  authorize  a  contribution  by  the 
Dmted  States  to  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Bed  Cross,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  a^eed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  thelj  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
*»  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 


the    following:    "»50,000";    and    the    Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Dante   B.   Fascell, 
Donald  Eraser, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Frank  Church, 
Joseph  S.  Clark. 
CUFTORD  P.  Case. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  8715)  to  authorize  a 
contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying   conference    report: 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  annual  sum 
of  $76,000  OS  a  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Bed  Cross 

The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the  an- 
nual sum  authorized  from  875.000  to  $25,000. 

The  committee  of  conference   agreed   to 
limit  the  annttal  sum  authorized  to  $50,000. 
Dante   B-    Fascell. 
Donald  Fraser. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  bill  went  through  the  House,  the 
House  authorized  the  sum  of  $75,000  as 
the  annual  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross, 

After  consideration,  the  other  body 
authorized  $25,000,  The  committee  of 
conference  agreed  to  limit  the  ai'mual 
sum  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding,  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report,  for 
two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  opposed  to  leg- 
islation to  start  contributions  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  For  approximately 
a  centur>'.  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
made  this  country's  contributions  to  the 
International  Red  Cross.  I  have  been 
iinable  to  discover  any  substantial  reason 
why  the  Federal  Government  should  em- 
bark upon  the  business  of  contributing 
to  the  International  Red  Cross  at  this 
time. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senate  reduced 
the  contribution  to  $25,000,  Any  time 
that  the  other  body  shows  a  disposition 
toward  economy,  to  reduce  the  House  fig- 
ure Involving  an  expenditure  of  public 
ftmds,  I  want  to  accept  their  offer.  I 
insist  the  House  conferees  should  have 
accepted  the  Senate  figure  of  $25,000 
Instead  of  raising  the  ante  to  $50,000. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPE.MCER.    The  Chair  lays  before 
tlie  House  the  following  communication: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17,1965. 
The  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Because  of  my  Imme- 
diate appointment  as  an  alternate  delegate 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  my  prospective  further  duties  as 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial CouncU  of  the  United  Nations.  It  would 
be  wise  for  me  at  this  time  to  lighten  my 
responsibilities  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

With  great  reluctance  and  regret,  therefore, 
I  am  resigning  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  appoint  me.  My  opportunity  for 
service  on  this  committee  has  been  most  en- 
joyable, not  only  because  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  because  of  It* 
tremendous  Importance  to  the  vitality  of  our 
country's  economy — to  which  I  feel  this  com- 
mittee contributes  so  much.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  accepting  this  resignation,  to 
be  effective  as  of  September  20,  1965 

With  my  very  sincere  and  great  apprecia- 
tion to  you  and  to  my  colleagues,  I  am. 

Respectfully  and  very  sincerely  yours, 
J&MEs  Roosevelt. 

The    SPEAKER.     -Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


IS  THE  RUSSIAN  BEAR  SKINNING 
UNCLE  SAM? 

Mr.  'WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
16,  1951,  this  distingulsiied  body  enacted 
legislation  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Russian  ermine  and  other  skins  such  as 
fox  and  mink  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China.  The  same  prohibition  was 
reenacted  and  continued  in  1962.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
has  been  importing  these  skins  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  making 
them  into  finished  garments,  and  export- 
ing them  m  great  quantity  to  the  United 
States.  The  whole  matter  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  a  coastituent.  Mr. 
Ernest  Graf  ,a  fur  merchant  who  lives  in 
Sands  Point,  Long  Island,  N.'y.  I  ask 
leave  to  include  a  letter  to  Mr.  Graf's 
firm,  Ben  Kahn  Furs  Corp..  150  West  30th 
Street.  New  'York,  N.Y.,  from  a  Montreal 
concern  offering  for  sale  at  wholesale  fur 
garments  made  from  Russian  ermine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  no  restriction 
on  the  importation  of  finished  garments 
from  Canada  made  from  skins  from  Rus- 
sia or  China,  then  we  are  defeating  the 
intent  of  our  legislation  prohibiting  di- 
rect importation  from  such  nations.  If 
it  remains  tht  intent  of  this  body  to  pro- 
hibit importation  of  these  skins  in  an  ef- 
fort to  curtail  the  Communist-controlled 
fur  industry  abroad,  then  this  situation 
requires  immediate  action. 
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I  would  say  to  my  fellow  Members  of 
this  august  body,  if  we  are  importing 
from  Canada  finished  garments  made 
from  skins  which  cannot  be  legally  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  Uncle  Sam 
and  the  fur  merchants  and  consumers  of 
America  are  the  ones  getting  skinned. 

The  letter  follows : 

Brooks-Burnftt,  Inc.. 

July  20. 1965. 
Be.m  K»hn. 
iSVic  York,  N.Y. 

De*h  Sras:  We  have  become  nware  that 
while  US.  manufacturers  cannot  Import 
white  Kiissian  ermine  skins,  they  can  bring 
in  ready-mnde  garments. 

As  one  uf  Canada's  leading  manufacturers, 
we  are  specialists  In  the  field  of  Russian  er- 
mine and  feel  that  we  can  offer  you  a  selec- 
tion of  outstanding  garments.  Our  coats  are 
made  by  the  London  method  which  i«  world 
renowned. 

Should    this    matter    be    of    any    interest 
to  you.   either   Mr    Ellis   Brooks   or   myself 
woiild  be  delighted  to  come  to  New  York  and 
dlscu.^5  the  matter  further. 
Yours  sincerely, 

PETER   BtJBNETT. 

Bi-oofcs-Burneft.  Inc. 


StmVEY  OF  OPINION.  NINTH  DIS- 
TRICT  OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROYHn.r,  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  again  this  year,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  conduct  a  survey  of  opin- 
ion in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of  North  Carolina  concerning  major  is- 
sues confronting  the  countrj'.  All  of 
these  issues  were  pending  before  the 
Congress  at  the  time  this  poll  was  begun 
in  July, 

The  questionnaire  was  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  11  counties  of  tiie 
Ninth  District.  No  effort  was  made  to  re- 
strict its  distribution  to  a  selected  mail- 
ing list.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  solicit 
a  broad  expression  of  opinion  from  in- 
dividuals regardless  of  their  political 
party  affiliation  or  their  position  in  the 
conservative-liberal  spectnim. 

The  poll  represents  the  tabulation  of 
5,453  responses,  ail  of  which  have  been 
studied  and  analyzed  during  the  past  sev- 
eral w-eeks.  This  is  a  large  and  random 
sample  of  the  total  population  of  the 
district  and  I  believe  It  Is  an  excellent 
barometer  of  public  opinion  in  my  area 
at  this  time. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  re- 
sponding have  taken  the  time  to  add  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  one.  seversJ,  or 
all  of  the  issues  in  the  questionnaire.  Al- 
though there  is  no  way  to  group  such 
comments  in  statistical  fonn,  they  have 
been  most  helpful  to  me  as  I  have  studied 
the  lepislation  arising  on  these  questions. 

It  is  also  gratifying  that  so  many  of 
those  participating  have  explained  that 
they  have  never  before  expressed  their 
views  to  an  elected  official.     That  this 


questionnaire  has  Increased  the  com- 
munication between  the  people  of  the 
district  and  their  representative  in  Con- 
gress is  beyond  doubt. 

Among  the  general  opinions  expressed, 
the  most  persistent  view  involved  a  deep- 
ening concern  about  the  expansion  of 
Federal  power  and  authority  in  many 
fields.  Although  the  poll  did  not  include 
a  question  concerning  the  antipoverty 
program,  many  hundreds  of  comments 
critical  of  the  alleged  political  manipula- 
tion of  the  program  were  received.  Par- 
ticular resentment  was  expressed  by  low- 
income  families  who  feel  that  their  tax 
money  Is  financing  grandiose  scheme.? 
wherein  principal  t)enefits  are  going  to 
the  politically  faithful  rather  than  to  the 
poor  people  of  the  country. 

On  the  question  of  foreign  policy,  the 
poll  disclosed  support  for  a  strong  stand 
against  Communist  expansion  in  Viet- 
nam and  support  for  the  President's  de- 
cision to  send  troops  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Policies  which  will  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  another  Communist 
beachhead  In  this  hemisphere  were  urged 
in  many  penetrat'ng  comments  included 
in  the  replies. 

As  in  last  year's  poll,  the  tabulation 
indicates  decisive  thinking  in  the  district 
on  these  particular  issues.  Responses  in 
13  out  of  the  18  questions  showed  60  per- 
cent or  more  lining  up  on  one  side  or  the 
other  on  given  issues. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  result  of  the 
1965  poll  is  as  follows: 
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Pft  you  faTnr  tM<»  Heeiaioti  to  send  V.S.  troops  to  the  Domlnlcnn  Republic  in  the  recent  ciril  war  in  that  oountry? — 

nav<1  oil  ynur  iin't«'rfiflMiIlticorilii-<ltMritkin  In  Vlpirmm,  should  the  United  Stoti?*— 

iii>  Witlulr.iw  M\  I'.rJ-  troop.i  rm*!  military  iLSsi3t;iiice? , _ ._,. ...... 

(iO  ?<vti  iinnicdl'ii'*  nopniinHitiuv  with  the  Comiuiinlsl?,  without  prior  condirioiis,  lor  n  settlement  or  the  connictT--.— 

(c>  Coiitiniji*  iircfiviit  iHjIicy  of  liirpr-Briilc  support  to  South  VlPlniun  and  (he  liotnlting  of  North  Vietnam? _„„ 

,  Should  ihv  I'ni'M  ^iniusloo^pn  pfPMnt  reMrlctloi.'S  to  encourupo  t^xp.^ndod  tnide  with  Communlst-hloc  ooun trios?...— 

,  I>o  yon  fiivor  riirilwr  'lisjiriiuiiin-nt  iijrrvmcnt-  with  the  Sovlrl  I'niun' 

,  iKtynu  fnvorr'-i"  iiloffic.  I4<li)  of  rhi'  Tufi-llftrilt-y  Act  whfrhijrdnti  states  t)h>rif!ht  to  nnoct  laws  Allowlneemployeos  to  reft"ain  from 

l;ilM>r  union  iin-nilx-r^hlp  ft?  n  condllinn  for  continued  emplo>Tncnf. _ _ _ 

,  Shoul'lotu-  iiitMitcr.^tioalivwstic  chiiufieil  to  admit  iiUemoDtho  liaeisofstcitUrathor  than  the  present  $ysl4Mnof>-farly  quota?  arrsnurd 

by ''otiiitry  nf  oripin'' 

,  Dd  >-<Mi  support  incirrtfinff  Fcdcr.il  control  oypr  firr-iirms  to  prohibit  tlnir  .4hipnu.>nt  in  Inif  rstate  comutcroo  except  by  Importers,  mon- 

utactiirrrs.  »n<l  di'filrrs  iMinsfd  by  tlw  T  rfiitTity  I>'pwiinent? _  _ 

.  Do  you  liclU'V.  b:i?ii'  jmy  rjtrs  fur  our  military  personnt-VahouId  Ui  ntlwd  on  :inavmige  of  7.2  pora  nt  foroUioers  and  12.1  jjercent  for 

eniistrd  I'-r^nntirr' _ _ 

,  Do  ynu  f:tvitr  thp  principle  thnt  snlnries  of  Fedcrn)  employees  should  t>e  comparable  with  salaries  la  private  Indiutry  for  simil&r  re- 


«;ponsiMIitii?3? 

Are  you  in  f:iTor  of  hiTeifsioc  the  Federal  minimum  wiiro  rtile  from  the  present  ?1.25  per  hour  to  *1.50? - 

Iin  you  approve  or  IrKisliitlott  ampowerln^  Federal  ofhcers  to  register  voten.  without  reirtird  to  Stute  requirements,  In  States  and 

couni  ie<i  whcr<>  lii4>rik(!y  tt^xs  ore  rciiulrod  ^ind  where  Ic^  than  50  perceni  of  ihe  persons  ofvutinK  as?  were  registered  and/or  voted  In 

Novemberl9»M? 

Should  the  Fe'lerul  OoverniTieut  bcfiin  &  protrrani  of  rent  subsidies  forraiddle-Income  famlUes?,. 

Do  you  apn'o  thut  the  rnnstitution  <hf'Ul'l  '^e  fimended  to  permit  the  people  in  the  Individunl  States  to  upporifon  1  boitse  of  their 

lesl«I'ituro«ioo  ii  basis  other  thiin  iiopul.viioti? . ._   ... _ 

Would  you  support  a  01  bill  to  provide  educalional  l>eneflts  for  veterans  who  have  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  since  tl»e  end  of  the 

Korean  wiir? 


Do  you  favor  a  continuation  of  subsidies  to  ftssure  that  U.S.  textile  monulactunrs  can  buy  raw  cotton  at  the  Kame  price  It  Is  sold  to 
foreiim  mtll.*s?  .- - 

Would  you  support  Rn  extension  of  the  wheat  rcrtiflcato  proeram  tncludinEan  In  (Tease  hi  the  Qovenuncnt  support  price  of  wlwat  by 
30  cents  -i  busliol  for  wh<^at  farmors  an.J  an  accumpanyms  lncrp.i.se  in  flw  cost  of  wheal  products? 

Are  you  in  f^ivor  nflceisliitinn  to  increase  conii»*n?.itlon  for  vetenms  with  ?erv ice-conn etted  disabilities? 

Do  you  favor  a  prtigrain  of  $70  million  in  direct  Federal  scliolarship  (jrants  for  college  students? 


!S 

No 

No  opinion 

n.2 

25.7 
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33.4 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  L.\IRD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 

1  minute.        

•  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  7.'a.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  dlstin- 
gijished  majority  leader  what  Is  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  this  week  and 
for  the  ne.xt  week. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Ml-.  -ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
Inquiry,  we  have  finished  the  legislative 
program  for  this  week,  and  it  will  be  my 
purpose,  after  announcing  the  program, 
to  ask  to  go  over  tmtU  next  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 


There  are  nine  suspensions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  10873:  Group  life  Insurance  for 
the  uniformed  services. 

House  Resolution  560:  Sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  relative  to  in- 
ternational communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

S.  664:  Providing  for  the  disposition 
of  judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yakooskin  Band  of 
Snake  Indians. 


H.R  2020:  Southern  Nevada  water 
tiiojeci.  Nevada. 

HR.  23:  Authorizing  the  initiation  of 
a  program  for  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's 
anadromous  fi.sh. 

S.  1623:  Protection  of  fish  and  wild- 
life from  pesticides. 

S  944:  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  10238:  Service  Contract  Act  of 
196,5. 

H.R.  9330:  Amending  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  to 
permit  i  elmbursement  to  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  for  sidewalk  repair 
.i:id  replacement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  suspensions  may 
i:ot  necessarily  be  called  up  in  this  order. 
.Also  on  Monday  there  will  be  H.R. 
;i247.  HemisFalr  1968.  to  be  considered 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate: and  H.R.  30.  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center,  to  be  considered 
under   an   open   rule   with    1   hour   of 
debate. 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 
For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

S.  2300.  river  and  harbor,  beach  ero- 
sion, flood  control  projects,  and  water 
sup.Dly,  to  be  considered  tmder  an  open 
rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  with  3 
hours  of  debate.  That  is  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill. 
H  R.  7371.  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  to  be  considered 
under  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of  de- 
bate. 

H.R.  10232.  rural  water  and  sanitation 
faciUties.  to  be  considered  under  an  open 
rule  waiving  points  of  order,  with  2 
hours  of  debate. 

S.  2294.  Extension  of  Wheat  Agree- 
ment Act.  to  be  considered  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

S.  306.  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Acts,  to  be  considered  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

H.R.  3140.  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Amendments  of  1965.  to  be  con- 
sidered under  an  open  rule  with  3  hours 
of  debate. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  that  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 

1  must  advise  Members  that  there  will 
be  conference  reports,  and  some  very  im- 
portant ones,  next  week. 
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.UDJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  20,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection.         i 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    to    dispense    with 
business  in  order  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day of  next  week. 
OXI 1632 


BEN  F.  JENSEN 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  tills  morning 
I  find  reference  to  "the  late  Ben  F. 
Jensen,  of  Iowa. " 

I  am  sure  this  was  an  Inadvertent  or 
typographical  error.  I  am  pleased  to 
a:\nounce  to  the  House  that  our  former 
colleague.  Ben  Jensen,  is  hale  and 
hearty,  and  as  active  in  politics  as  ever. 


RESTORE  POSTAL  SERVICE  TO 
AMERICA 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Lancen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  shame- 
fully confessed  its  political  spoils  system 
in  hiring  summer  youths,  and  has  agreed 
to  reveal  their  names,  perhaps  the 
Washington  planners  can  find  a  httle 
time  to  provide  a  bit  of  mail  service  to 
the  Nation.  After  all.  service  should  be 
the  prime  concern  of  these  people,  and 
It  is  time  they  were  reminded  that  pres- 
ent policies  are  providing  little  of  that 
important  commodity. 

It  was  Just  2' 2  months  ago  that  the 
Department  planners  implemented  their 
grand  scheme  for  America,  and  the  re- 
sulting confusion  and  mounting  exam- 
ples of  deteriorating  service  is  almost 
unbelievable.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
mail  service  would  suffer,  especially  in 
rural  America,  and  the  mountain  of  mail 
that  has  accumulated  since  indicates 
that  service,  indeed,  has  suffered. 

I  have  a  long  list  of  examples  of  the 
complaints  I  continue  to  get.  For  in- 
stance, a  superintendent  in  one  of  our 
schools  needed  an  application  blank  for 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
He  finally  got  it  9  da.vs  after  it  was  post- 
marked from  a  city  just  150  miles  away. 
The  delay  could  have  cost  his  school 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  would  have  if 
other  Goverrunent  people  had  not  rec- 
ognized the  problems  being  faced  by 
users  of  the  mails  and  given  him  an  ex- 
tension of  time.  The  same  superintend- 
ent experienced  a  similar  delay  in  the 
mails  this  past  August  when  he  at- 
tempted to  communicate  with  a  pros- 
pective teacher.  He  lost  the  teacher  in 
the  process  and  did  not  obtain  a  replace- 
ment until  a  week  after  school  opened. 
I  hear  regularly  from  our  local  news- 
paper editors  who  are  justiflably  con- 
cerned over  the  decreased  senlce  they 


get  these  days.  They  now  have  the 
added  expense  of  sacking  their  own  maU. 
waiting  needless  extra  days  to  receive 
mats  and  pictures  through  the  mail,  and 
then  are  rewarded  with  complaints  from 
their  subscribers  who  fail  to  receive  their 
papers  within  a  reasonable  time.  Ex- 
amples along  this  line  even  include  de- 
livery of  a  paper  through  the  mail  to  a 
man  a  block  away  from  the  newspaper 
office.  The  mall,  sacked  by  the  newspa- 
per, goes  to  a  neighboring  town  flrst  and 
then  this  man's  paper  is  trucked  back  to 
the  local  post  office.    As  one  editor  put 

A  newspaper  that  Isn't  delivered  to  a  read- 
er Is  about  as  useless  as  anything  we  can 
think  of. 

About  the  only  things  more  useless  are 
the  Washington  planners  who  keep  tell- 
ing us  tlrat  oiu-  mail  service  is  better 
than  ever. 

I  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  wants  a  supplemental 
appropriation  with  which  to  hire  an  ad- 
ditional 13.200  career  employees  to 
handle  what  they  call  the  increased  vol- 
ume of  mail.  If  they  are  to  be  hired  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  summer  emplovees. 
I  would  say  to  forget  it.  Thev  would  be 
too  busy  politicking  to  be  of  much  help 
to  the  harassed  postal  workers  of  the  Na- 
tion w  ho  are  forced  to  suffer  under  a  sys- 
tem they  did  not  create. 

■What  we  need  most  in  the  country  Is 
a  change  in  policy  that  will  restore  "the 
postal  service  to  its  former  efficiency 
when  neither  hall.  wind,  dark  of  night  of 
the  ZIP  code  number  could  keep  vour 
mail  from  reaching  its  destination  on 
lime. 

As  one  of  my  constituents  put  It  re- 
cently : 

We  spend  money  like  mad  to  get  to  the 
moon  or  unite  capsules  in  space,  but  we  can- 
not devise  a  reliable  plan  to  send  a  small 
piece  of  mall  Just  26  miles  down  the  road 

I  suggest  we  not  only  can.  but  must, 
devise  such  a  system,  and  it  is  time  for 
the  Department  to  forget  politics  and  get 
with  it. 


.^RE  WE  irp  TO  IT? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IMr.  Edwards)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  recent  incident  in  which  our 
State  Department  was  acutely  embar- 
rassed in  fli-st  denying  and  then  admlt- 
tia?  a  charge  made  against  us  by  the 
Singapore  Prime  Minister  suegests"  once 
a.gain  that  perhaps  the  United  States  is 
simply  not  meeting  the  tests  of  world 
leadership,  particularly  in  Asia. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  likely  that 
other  nations  have  understood  this  for 
some  time,  and  we  as  .^imerieans  have  not 
grasped  it  yet.  There  must  be  a  strong 
feeling  in  halls  of  governments  aroimd 
the  world  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, like  the  Kennedy  administration 
before  it,  lacks  a  basic  understanding  of 
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hoA-  to  handle  U.S.  relations  with  Asian 
nations. 

Two  days  ago  Pakistan's  Government 
issued  a  sharp  challenge  to  us  to  use  our 
Influence  to  stop  the  Pakistan-India  con- 
flict. There  may  be  several  meanings  at- 
tached to  that  challenge.  But  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
low  respect  with  which  Asian  nations 
view  our  abihty  to  adequately  deal  with 
Asian  affairs. 

The  Singapore  affair  is  further  dis- 
cu.ssed  m  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Birmingham  Post  Herald  of  Septem- 
ber 9; 

Foot  iv  Uncle's  Mouth 

Every  once  In  a  while,  somebody  opens  his 
mouth  and  puts  his  foot,  not  In  it,  but  In 
Uncle  Sara'si.     That  hurts  us  all 

We  don't  know  the  exact  ins  and  ouu  of 
the  charge  by  Smgaporc  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  that  back  in  1960  a  bribe  of  t3 
million  WM  offered  by  a  CIA  agent  and  that 
later  a  letter  of  apology  arrived  from  in- 
coming Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  along 
with  a  statement  that  the  new  Kennedy 
administration  would  not  countenance  such 
goings  on. 

We  do  know  that  both  at  the  SUte  De- 
partment and  In  Malaysia  on  Tuesday.  U.S. 
spokesmen  denied  flatly  that  the  Incident 
ever  occurred  And  that  on  Wedne."=day.  the 
State  Department  discovered  the  Rusk  let- 
ter after  Lee  revealed  he  had  not  only  a 
copy  of  It  but  a  tape  recording  of  conversa- 
tions with  the  CIA  agent. 

The  point  at  Issue  Is  not  to  crltlclr«  Mr. 
Lee,  who  apparently  brought  up  the  matter 
for  domestic  political  reasons.  Nor  Is  It  to 
castigate  the  CIA,  since  details  of  the  original 
affair  are  obscure. 

What  Ijothers  us — and  considerably — Is 
that  the  State  Department  could  be  so  posi- 
tive on  one  day  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
ever  happened  and  so  positive  on  the  next 
day  that  It  did. 

In  the  famous  U-2  Incident  which  also 
ticcurred  In  1060,  misrepresentation  by  US. 
officials  made  this  country  look  ridiculous  In 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Handling  of  this 
l.itest  affair  gives  us  reason  to  wonder  If 
our  official  spokesmen  really  have  learned 
Lnything  since  then. 

I  want  also  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  editorial  on  the  same  subject  which 
was  broadcast  over  stations  WBRC  and 
WBRC-TV  in  Birmingham  on  Septem- 
ber 8: 
No  Espionage  Experts — thb  U^^TZ0  States 

Once  again  the  United  States  has  jumped 
iT-.w  a  situation  Involving  foreign  relations 
with  Ixjth  left  feet.  Why  do  we  always  have 
to  get  caught  in  a  lie.  and  then  turn  around 
unci  admit  it.  branding  ourselves  as  liars  be- 
fore the  whole  world"" 

What  If  we  did  want  inform.ition  available 
In  Singapore  In  1960  bod  enough  to  pay  f3 
mUUon  for  It"  We  are  engaged  In  the  in- 
telligence business,  ,ind  we'd  better  stay  In  It 
fts  effectively  as  possible 

We  don't  know  what  prompted  Singapore's 
Prime  Mlnl.<!ter.  Lee  Kuan  Tew  to  bring  up 
the  matter  of  a  State  Department  apology 
dated  April  15,  1961.  at  this  late  date,  but 
he  minced  no  words  over  the  State  Deport- 
ment's denial  of  his  charges  that  the  US. 
Government  offered  him  n  83  million  bribe  to 
keep  quiet  aixiut  the  arrest  of  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  operative  who  allegedly 
tried  UT  buy  state  secrets  Lee  said  the 
VS-  Government  was  stupldlv  denying  the 
''undeniable"  and  threatened  documentation. 
At  this  point  the  State  Department  ad- 
mitted the  whole  Iiicident. 

If  our  State  Department  does  not  yet  know 
Phat  to  the  oriental  mind  honor  and  face 
come  before  even  life  Itself,  It's  time  they 


learned.  Prime  Minister  Lee  could  not  have 
done  other  than  he  did.  throwing  the  mat- 
ter full  In  the  face  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  is  getting  to  be  too  much  of  a  habit 
with  our  country  President  Elsenhower  and 
the  U-2  flights  over  Russia,  first  denied, 
then  admitted;  President  Kennedy  and  the 
missiles  In  Cuba,  first  denied,  then  admitted. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  we  announced  to 
all  that  we  Intend  to  use  any  means  at  hand 
to  gain  the  information  necessary  for  our 
continued  survival  :incl  well-being.  Doesn't 
eve.  yone? 


ARMED   FORCES    INSIGHT   TO   THE 
RESERVES  DISPUTE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  HosmerJ  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlciiigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Secretary  McNamara  has  announced  he 
will  continue  to  seek  the  merger  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserves  and  National 
Guard,  the  following  series  of  three  fine 
articles  on  the  problem  are  again  per- 
tinent, Mr.  Everett  'W.  Hosking,  author 
of  the  series  has  for  many  years  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing experts  concerning  the  subject 
about  '*'hich  he  has  written. 

The  three-part  series  follows: 
The  "Qunrr"  WAJt  Over  Our  Reserves — Part  1 
( By  Everett  W.  Hosking  i 

While  crises  grow  and  manpower  shrinks, 
what  some  say  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
battles  In  history  is  going  on — almost  with- 
out notice — In  Washington. 

The  battle  Is  over  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Mclfamara's  plan  to  reallne  tbe  re- 
serve structure  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States 

Secretary  McNamara's  opponents,  pointing 
out  that  the  citizen  soldier  has  historically 
been  the  backbone  of  the  Nation's  defense, 
say  that  the  strong-willed  Defense  Secre- 
tary Is  out  to  scuttle  the  Nation's  reserve 
forces. 

Regardless  of  the  motive,  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  proposed  reallnement  will  di- 
rectly affect  nearly  70.000  men  and  women 
in  the  greater  Long  Beach-Orange  County 
area . 

This  figure  Includes  men  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
i*nd  members  of  the  California  National 
Guard. 

Of  Immediate  Importance  to  all  branches 
of  the  Reserve  are  hearings  being  conducted 
In  Washington  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  headed  by 
Congressm.in  F,  Edward  Hebert  on  a  pro- 
pcsnl  to  transfer  men  of  the  Army  Reserve 
Into  the  National  Gunrd  of  the  varlcus  States. 
Outcome  of  this  hearing  will  unquestionably 
affect  the  other  branches  of  the  Reserve 
forces- 

A  similar  proposal  to  transfer  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Into  the  Air  National  Ouiird 
scheduled  to  be  announced  In  January  has 
been  held  in  nbey:)nce — presumably  to  see 
how  the  proposed  Army-National  Guard 
merger  fares. 

While  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Resej'^'- 
lst«  have  not  been  mentioned,  many  reserv- 
ists feel  that  the  doom  of  the  other  two  Re- 
serve services  will  seal  the  fate  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Reservists. 

Tbe  transfer  to  tbe  National  Guard  of  the 
.Vrmy  Reserves  would  directly  affect  3.519 
officers  and  33,508  enlisted  men  In  Los  An- 


geles and  Orange  counties  who  are  now  al- 
flllated  with  the  Army  Reserve, 

Basically.  Secretary  McNamara's  proposal 
regarding  the  Army  Reserve  would  reduce 
their  strength  by  150,000  men  who  would 
be  transferred  to  the  National  Guard  and 
eliminate  21  Army  Reserve  combat  divisions 
Those  who  did  not  transfer  would  be  retained 
In  a  pool  monitored  by  a  central  headquar- 
ters but  would  receive  no  training  other 
than  correspondence  courses. 

Secretary  McNamara  claims  that  the 
changes  would  significantly  Improve  the 
early  deployment  capability  and  the  combat 
readlne.ss  of  the  Reserve,  that  the  plan  brings 
the  Reserve  structure  In  line  with  the  con- 
tingency war  plans  and  the  related  equip- 
ment program:  the  plan  would  produce  In- 
creased readiness  of  units  In  the  Bcsene 
and  the  National  Guard  and  primarily  that 
the  plan  would  streamline  the  management 
structure  of  the  Army  Reserve  Forces  and 
would  result  In  a  cost  savings  of  $150  million 
a  year. 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  about  Mc- 
Namara's proposal  was  that  It  was  con- 
ceived In  secrecy  and  "broken"  to  newsmen 
on  Decemlier  12.  1964  when  Congress  was  not 
In  session  and  that  It  bypassed  the  Reserve 
Policy  Committee  which  Is  set  up  by  law  to 
supervise  the  Reserve  structure. 

The  Reser\'e  Officers  Association  has 
pointed  out  that  only  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  make  major  changes  In  the 
statutory  structure  and  policy  of  the  mili- 
tary— yet  this  decision  was  made  before  the 
national  election  and  the  decision  was  an- 
nounced after  the  election  and  while  Con- 
gress was  not  in  session. 

They  charge  that  "historically  it  has  been 
proven  that  control  and  command  of  all 
military  forces  committed  to  the  defense  cf 
the  Nation  must  rest  with  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. To  propose  the  fragmentation  of  this 
authority  among  52  National  Guard  Jurisdic- 
tions will  result  In  organization  chaos,  de- 
terioration of  combat  readiness,  and  the  ero- 
sion of  every  purpose  of  these  men  and 
weapons." 

Chairman  HiscaT  of  the  congressional  sub- 
committee hearing  testimony  on  the  merger 
says  this: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  Statei. 
belongs  to  the  people  who  must  stake  their 
property  and  their  lives  In  Its  defense,  Thev 
have  a  right  to  know— within  the  limits  ot 
security — about  all  the  behind-the-scenes 
maneuvers  which  affect  their  national  secu- 
rity and  pose  dangers  to  It.  I  am  determined 
that  this  knowledge  shall  be  theirs. 

"The  question  at  issue  Is  not  the  merit  nor 
lack  of  merit  of  this  newly  and  secretly  con- 
cocted plan,  but  the  stealthy  manner  tn 
which  It  was  conceived  and  prepared  and 
then  fed  to  those  who  should  have  been 
consulted  when  the  plan  was  In  Its  embry- 
onic stage. 

"The  statement  by  Secretary  McNamara 
that  this  plan  will  save  »150  million  Is  lint 
too  many  other  statements  which  he  makes 
about  savings  but  which  are.  In  reality,  as 
phony  as  a  three  dollar  bill.  If  he  Is  correct 
In  bis  allegations,  he  should  be  anxious  to 
have  t.he  opportunity  to  put  his  curds  on  the 
table  face  up  so  that  all  might  see.  There 
must  be  a  reason  why  he  consistently  f.\ll5  to 
take  the  Congress  and  other  responsible 
groups  and  individuals  Into  hla  confidence. 

"Two  years  ago  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  tn  Its  report  on  the  Reserve  re- 
org.inlzatlon,  observed  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Npmara  was  not  drnpert  with  the  cloak  of  !n- 
folliblllty  nor  did  he  enjoy  the  wisdom  of  the 
Deity.  That  observation  becomes  more  valid 
with  the  passing  of  each  day." 

"Milttarv    Conflict" — Reserve,    Guard    in 

BriTER  Split — Part  3 

(By  Everett  W.  Hoskingi 

The  battle  in  Washington  over  Secretary 

McNamara's    proposal    to    merge    the    Army 
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Reserve  Into  tbe  National  Guards  of  the 
various  States  has  done  one  thing  so  far— It 
has  created  a  wide  split  between  the  Guard 
and  the  Reserve. 

Where  the  two  branches — tbe  Army  Re- 
ferve  and  the  National  Guard — used  to  work 
In  a  spirit  of  friendly  competition,  the  two 
.ire  now  battling  furiously  at  hearings  being 
Held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  being  held  by  Congress- 
m.in F.  Edward  Hebert 

.And  watching  anxiously  as  the  battle  pro- 
ceeds are  approximately  27,000  Army  Re- 
servists and  over  10,000  California  National 
Guiud&men  In  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
Counties. 

Watching  from  the  sidelines  with  Intense 
interest  are  nearly  30.000  members  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  about 
7.000  members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

No  estimates  of  Reservists  carried  on  re- 
tired or  Inactive  lists  In  this  area  were  avail- 
able, but  sources  Indicate  that  it  will  run 
into  many,  many  thousands. 

Recently,  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson, 
head  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  a 
member  of  the  Air  National  Guard,  testified 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  Reserves  and 
thf  National  Guard  has  widespread  support 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Pentagon  offlcerE.  almost  to  a  man.  have 
supported   Secretary   McNamara's  proposals. 
If  they  don't  they  lose  their  Jobs,  "  say 
the  reservists. 

Only  outspoken  opposition  to  the  plan 
comes,  significantly,  from  Maj.  Gen.  W.  J. 
Sutton.  Chief  of  the  Army  Reserves,  who 
told  the  House  subcommittee  Investigating 
the  proposed  merger  that  he  personally  is 
opposed  to  the  Pentagon  plan. 

He  also  testified  that  the  merger  proposal 
had  been  under  study  in  the  Pentagon  vir- 
tually a  month  before  he  knew  anything 
about  It. 

While  the  Pentagon  has  claimed  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  States  are  backing  the  plan, 
both  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  State  Legls- 
iHtures  have  adopted  resolutions  opposed  to 
the  merger  of  the  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  has 
come  out  openly  saying.  "I  don't  think  the 
Idea  IS  practical." 

Nell  M.  McElroy.  the  Nation's  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  part  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, declined  to  criticize  directly  the 
Pentagon  plan,  but  said: 

The  Governors  like  to  think  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  OS  their  private  army." 

The  Department  of  Defense  claims  that  the 
early  deployment  capability  and  combat 
readiness  of  the  Reserve  will  be  significantly 
improved 

Reservists  Insist  that  the  National  Guard 
divisions  manned  predominantly  by  partly 
trained  personnel  with  no  prior  active  duty 
itll  be  substituted  for  Army  Reserve  divisions 
that  are  presently  manned  by  a  bard  core  of 
offlcers  and  men  with  extensive  active  duty 
experience  The  plan,  they  say.  actually  sub- 
stitutes Inexperience  for  experience  and  will 
radically  lower  combat  readiness  and  early 
deployment  capability. 

Defense  officials  say  that  the  plan  brings 
the  Reserve  structure  In  line  with  the  con- 
tingency war  plant  and  the  related  equip- 
ment program 

Reservists  say  that  our  mobilization  base 
should  be  structured  to  counter  enemy  capa- 
bilities: not  what  economy  minded  comptrol- 
lers may  conceive  the  enemy's  intentions  to 
be.  They  say  neither  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  nor  the  Army  military  planners  respon- 
sible for  Reserve  mobilization  produced  or 
"■oncelved  this  plan. 

Defense  Department  Insists  that  the  plan 
would  produce  increased  readiness  of  the 
"hits  In  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 

Reservists  counter  that  this  statement  Is 
obviously  without  validity  for  It  will  destroy 
'he  units  of  the  Army  Reserve. 


Specialists  Needed — Ptielic  Is  Loser  in  Armt 
Fetid 
(By  Everett  W.  Hosking) 
Whatever  the  outcome  In  Washington  In 
the  power  struggle  between  Defense  Secre- 
tary   McNamara    and    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States  over  proposed  merger  of  the 
Army  Reserve  Into  the  National  Guard,  most 
likely  loser  in  the  battle  appears  to  be  the 
American  public. 

Officers  on  both  sides  ol  the  fence  have 
been  trying  to  implant  the  Idea  that  both 
the  State  mllitla-type  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserve  are 
needed,  particularly  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread manpower  commitments  of  the  United 
Slates  around  the  globe. 

They  point- out  that  the  Reserve  !s  dif- 
ferent from  the  Guard  In  that  the  Reserve 
has  been  a  system  through  which  the  most 
highly  trained  specialists  In  the  country 
could  be  retained  on  a  standby  basis,  sub- 
ject to  immediate  recall. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  hundreds  of 
top  experts  in  all  fields  commanding  big 
money  stay  committed  only  becatise  of  the 
appeal  of  national  service.  They  point  out 
that  the  Regular  Army  cannot  begin  to  train 
officers  to  take  over  these  specialties  and  It 
cannot  engage  in  wartime  activity  without 
calling  them  up. 

They  stress  that  no  top-flight  specialist 
feels  drawn  to  a  system  which  Is  primarily 
State  administered  and  controlled,  where 
political  acceptability  outweighs  military 
competence. 

However,  there  appears  to  be  even  wider 
divergence  on  what  manpower  needs  of  the 
United  States  are 

One  side  points  out  that  tbe  worsening 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  the  Caribbejin  to- 
gether with  regular  commitments  like  Ber- 
lin  and  North  Korea  have  hit  the  services 
just  when  they  are  having  trouble  recruit- 
ing men. 

On  the  other  hand  another  Washington 
writer  who  covers  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Insists  that  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
troops  to  Vietnam  leaves  virtually  Intact  the 
major  strategic  forces  In  the  United  States. 

These  "major  strategic  forces"  are  listed  at 
137.000  men — slightly  less  than  the  150.000 
that  Secretary  McNamara  plans  to  lop  off  the 
Army  Reserve. 

Adm.  David  L.  McDonald.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  said  recently  In  Washington  that 
"It  Is  B  well-known  fact  that  we  are  losing 
each  year  around  100,000  of  our  670,000  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  •  •  *,  I  see  no  less- 
ening of  the  commitments  which  have  been 
imposed  on  the  Navy." 

The  Army  is  In  much  the  same  fix  as  the 
Navy.  And  In  addition  It  has  two  divisions 
pinned  down  In  Korea:  It  has  five  divisions 
and  the  equivalent  of  a  sixth  In  Germany,  a 
good  portion  of  another  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  one  on  alert  in  Hawaii — all  this 
plus  new  major  troop  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Marines  have  much  the  same  global 
commitments  as  tbe  Army  and  are  in  need 
ot  manpower.  They  will  probably  renew 
their  requeet  for  6.000  additional  men.  cut 
m  half  by  Secretary  McNamara  for  the  up- 
coming budget. 

Tlie  Au'  Force  Is  plagued  by  retention 
troubles — although  their  manpower  re- 
quests are  less  because  It  required  fewer 
men  than  other  services  in  relation  to  Its 
job.  The  Air  Force,  however,  loses  a  large 
number  of  highly  skilled  men  each  year  to 
private  Indtistry. 

Loss  of  manpower  is  a  problem  for  the 
military — and  some  authorities  Insist  that 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Reserve  structure 
they  might  lose  a  great  many  of  their 
draftees. 

About  65  percent  of  the  367,000  men  In  the 
Army  Reserve  are  6-month  tralnees^tbose 
who  elected  to  take  a  months'  active  duty 


and  obligate  themselves  to  6  years'  service  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  rather  than  3  years  of 
active  service  usually  accorded  draftees.  The 
majority  of  these  men  have  no  desire  to  con- 
tinue longer  than  their  required  military 
service. 

This  will  present  a  problem  because  the 
Government  must  transfer  them  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  find  some  other  way  for  them 
to  complete  their  obligated  service. 

This  may  be  tricky.  legally,  because  the 
National  Guard  is  an  all-volunteer  outfit. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  Pentagon  can  force 
these  men  to  Join  the  Guard — yet  they  can't 
complete  their  service  In  the  Standby 
Reserve. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  a  big  headache  for  ail 
concerned. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association,  in  seeking 
harmony,  points  out  that  "111  feeling,  sus- 
picion, and  disharmony  have  been  spread  in 
the  struggle  for  power,  the  like  of  which  has 
rarely  been  seen  along  the  Potomac 

"It  seems  to  us  that  now  Is  the  time  to  call 
off  this  entire  proposal,  admit  It  was  a  mis- 
take, and  seek  to  build  again  the  good  will 
which  had  surely  become  self-evident.  It  Is 
time  to  call  upon  National  Guardsmen. 
Reservists,  and  the  Regulars  In  the  militarv 
to  seek  a  new  dedication  to  national  unity. 
and  display  this  resolute  will  to  resist  aggres- 
sion and  to  establish  a  world  climate  In 
which  national  survival  will  not  be  a  con- 
stant worry.  We  may  need  every  experienced 
mllltarj'  Individual  this  country  has.  or  can 
produce.    It  is  time  to  buUd.  not  tear  down." 


COMMENTS  OF  PFC  VERNAL  JACOBS 
ON  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Reid]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ■;• 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  there  might  be  a  few  American 
civilians  who  still  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  struggle 
against  Communist  aggression,  the  brave 
young  Americans  who  are  being  sent  to 
fight  there  appear  to  understand  full  well 
that  they  are  really  fighting  for  our 
freedom. 

Vernal  Jacobs  of  Ottawa.  111.,  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  and  is  one  of  these 
brave  Americans  scheduled  to  go  to 
South  Vietnam  with  the  1st  Infantrv 
Division.  He  and  all  other  fine  Ameri- 
cans who  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  S'3 
much  for  us  and  for  the  entire  free 
world  deser\'e  our  gratitude,  our  prayers, 
and  our  full  support.  We.  too,  must  be 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  and  mu!;t  not 
let  them  down  in  any  way. 

When  Private  First  Class  Jacobs  was 
home  on  a  5-day  leave,  he  was  asked  by 
the  Ottawa  Daily  Republican-Times  how 
he  felt  about  going  to  Vietnam.  His  an- 
swer to  that  question  was  so  impressive 
that  I  want  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
and  all  Amei-icans.  Private  First  Class 
Jacobs'  comments  follow: 

1  feel  it's  the  right  thing  to  do.  I'm  realiy 
sorry  to  hear  about  the  kids  18,  19.  20  years 
old  who  don't  think  It's  worth  going  over 
there  for.  Ml  the  members  of  the  division 
feel  the  same  way  We  know  whv  v/e're 
fighting. 
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We  appreciate  we  can  go  iiuo  any  church 
in  this  country  and  worship  as  we  want 

If  we  don't  ?top  these  Reds  now  we  will 
t;3ve  lo  denl  with  them  some  other  place 
und  some  other  time  We're  going  over  to 
set  this  thing  over.  It's  the  right  tiling  to 
do.  definitely.  It  .ill  bolla  down  'o  the  I.ici 
we're  figliilng  tor  our  freedom.  Miiybe  It 
could  have  been  avoided,  but  we'r*  in  It  und 

I  feel  we  bhoilld  do  the  best  we  :«n  to  free 
t.K-  .e  Vietnumcse  people      They  want   tree- 

II  •mas  hadiy  .-iS  we  do 

This  Communist  thing  is  like  cincer  If 
we're  not  Cftretul  u  will  destroy  us.  Life  Is 
precious  but  you've  got  to  have  some  princi- 
ples. 

MAJ.  GEN.  ■WILHELM  VON  STEUBEN 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  today  is  the  235th  anni- 
versarj-  of  the  birth  of  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
helm  von  Steuben,  an  outstanding  Ger- 
man military  leader  whose  contributions 
to  the  achievement  of  Ainerican  inde- 
pendence were  invaluable.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  we  also  commemorate  on  Sep- 
tember 17  the  anniversarj-  oJ  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution  since  Von  Steu- 
tien's  achievements  during  the  revolu- 
tionary period  helped  make  our  freedom 
possible. 

To  this  outstanding  man,  principle 
was  so  much  more  important  than  per- 
sonal gain  thai  he  came  to  our  land  to 
help  the  .^mericans  in  their  struggle  for 
independence  and  gave  his  services  to  the 
Continental  Congress  without  charge. 
He  evidenced  such  ardent  loyalty  to  the 
American  revolutionary'  forces  and  the 
ideals  for  wLieh  they  were  fighting  that 
Gen.  Georrre  Washuigton,  learning  of  the 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  in 
military  matters  which  Von  Steubeii  pos- 
sessed, cho.ic  him  to  be  the  Acting  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  American  Armv  and 
put  him  in  charge  of  training  our  troops. 

The  leadership  and  professional  train- 
iiig  he  contributed  to  the  American  inde- 
pendence movement  was  indi^d  invalu- 
able. Ill  addition  to  distlnguLshing  him- 
.^elf  at  the  battles  of  Monmouth  and 
Yorktown  and  In  his  work  training  the 
American  soldiers,  he  wrote  a  basic  train- 
ing manual  entitled  "Regulatioixs  for  the 
Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Troops  of  the 
United  States." 

After  our  independence  was  achieved. 
Genera!  von  Steuben  continued  his  serv- 
ice to  our  country,  becoming  a  citizen, 
and  aiding  George  Washington  in  work- 
ing out  preparations  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  the  mobilization 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  letter  of  co.".i- 
mendation  for  his  services  to  the  United 
States  which  he  received  from  General 
Washington  was  our  first  President's  last 
official  act  before  relinquishing  his  com- 
mand of  the  Army  in  1783. 

In  noting  General  von  Steuben's 
many  accomplishments  today,  we  Join 


the  members  ot  the  Steuben  Society  of 
Ameiica  in  paying  tribute  to  tills  patriot 
whose  principles,  democratic  spirit,  and 
achievement  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us 
to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Ideals  on  which 
this  great  country  was  founded. 


JOHN  J.  PERSHING  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  fMr.  HniLj  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  memorial  to  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  in  our  Nation's  Capitol  was 
first  introduced  in  1949.  I  have  spon- 
sored such  legislation  since  1956.  This 
proposal  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  major  veterans'  organizations  of  men 
who  served  under  him  and  of  the  in- 
numerable citizens  who  remember  with 
gratitude  his  services  to  our  coimtry. 
However,  the  Pershing  Memorial  remains 
unauthorized  whUe  lesser  figures  are 
honored.  A  current  obstacle  to  action 
on  the  memorial  has  been  indecision  over 
the  future  development  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  the  area  which  includes  the 
preferred  site.  To  expedite  action  on 
the  Pershing  Memorial,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  10107,  permitting  con- 
sideration of  other  sites  for  its  location. 
I  am  pleased  that  tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  endorses  my 
position  that  action  on  tlie  Pershing  Me- 
morial should  no  longer  be  delayed  while 
excellent  sites  are  available.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
66th  National  Convention  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Statos  concerning  the  Pershing 
Memorial,  with  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Stover,  director,  national 
legislative  sertlce  of  the  'VFW: 

VETER.ANS  or  FOREIGN  WARS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

September  14,  tS6S. 
Hon.  W.  R    H->it,L,  Jr, 
U.S.  Ho'i^r  of  Repieacntativft. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Concressma.v  HtTt-L:  This  is  to  ad- 
vise that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has 
by  national  convention  mandate  endorsed 
Icsisiation  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  somewhere  here  in  Washington. 

Our  organization  has  long  supported  leg- 
islation to  erect  a  Pershing  Memorial  on  the 
iot  bounded  by  I4th.  15th.  and  E  Streets 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  It  now  ap- 
pears tills  iot  may  be  swollowed  up  in  the 
vision  contemplated  by  the  planners  who  are 
going  to  overhaul  Pennsylvania  Avenue  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000. 

If  Congress  will  not  appropriate  the  money 
to  erect  a  Pershing  Memorial  on  this  square, 
then  an  alternative  is  necessary.  The  VFW 
alternative  is  embodied  in  resolution  No. 
254.  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  that  a  memorial  to  this  great  American 
will  be  erected  without  any  further  delay. 
You  have  the  support  of  the  VFW  of  H.R. 
10107.  although  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  our  resolution  No.  254  limits  location 


for  the  memorial  to  the  city  of  Washington 
DC. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

PttANcrs  W.  Stover. 
Director,  National  Legislative  Sertice. 

RE.SOLrTION  254 

Resolution  on  Pershing  Memorial 

Whereas  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  was  iii 
charge  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
during  World  War  I,  and 

Where.i5  General  Pershing  was  honored  by 
all  the  .Allied  Powers  for  his  contribution  r.i 
the  victory  of  World  War  I;  and 

Whereas  Gen.  Jolin  J.  Pershing  was  ran'Ked 
as  "General  of  the  Armies  of  the  Uni'.fd 
States";  and 

Whereas  General  Pershing  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  U.S.  Army  as  Ciiiff 
of  Staff  until  his  retirement;  and 

Whereas  General  Pershing  was  instru- 
mental In  tlie  American  forces  serving  ;^s  :i 
unit  In  World  War  I;  and 

Whereas  in  the  District  of  Columbia  monu- 
ments  have  been  erected  to  lesser  miUturv 
figures;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  monument  to  Centura: 
Pershing  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  our 
Nation's  Capital:  and 

Where,-is  Public  Law  461-84  authorized  xhf 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  select  i 
site  and  provide  a  design  for  the  Pershing  Me- 
morial; and 

Whereas  the  designated  site  has  become 
Involved  In  a  long-range  plan  for  the  reno- 
vation of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  Indecision  of  the  proposed 
renovation  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  further 
delaying  erection  of  a  Pershing  Memorial: 
and 

Whereas  tiiere  lias  been  legislation  Intro- 
duced which  will  immediately  authorize  erec- 
tion of  a  Pershing  Memorial  on  a  proptr 
site;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

ItesoUi^d  by  the  eeth  National  Conrenfio'i 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Warn  of  the  Vnitrd 
States.  That  we  support  legislation  which 
would  authorte  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  the  memorial 
to  Gen.  John  J.  Persiilng  on  a  parcel  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  appropriate  funds  be  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  erection  of  this 
memorial. 
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RURAL  LIFE  IN  AMERICA  TODAY 
AND  OUR  METROPOLITAN  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thin'K 
it  is  essential  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  and  particularly 
our  policymakei's  here  in  Washington, 
a  letter  to  the  editoi'  of  tne  New  Yoric 
Times  from  Mr.  James  G.  Patten,  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  National 
Parmere  Union,  the  Nation's  largest  farm 
organization. 

In  his  letter  he  diaws  a  clear,  straight 
line  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  con- 
dition of  rural  life  in  America  today  and 
the  explosive  problems  faced  by  all  of  our 
major  cities.  Because  this  relationship 
has  often  been  completely  ignored,  we 


have  found  the  U.S.  Government  apply- 
ing policies  to  one  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion that  was  adding  to  the  dl-fficulties 
of  another  segment — while  at  the  same 
time  spending  millions  to  Snd  solutions 
10  these  problems. 

We  win  never  be  able  tc  solve  the 
problems  caused  by  population  pressures 
in  the  big  cities  until  we  establish  poli- 
cies and  progiams  that  will  stop  driving 
rural  Americans  off  the  farms  and  small 
towns.  Into  the  cities. 

We  cannot  separate  urban  pioblems 
from  rural  problems.  They  aie.  to  a 
great  extent,  two  sides  of  the  same  com. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Patton  for  re- 
.Tiinding  us  of  this  fact. 
His  letter  follows: 

Aid  to  Rural  Areas 

ADCt75T  23   1965 
To  'he  Editor: 

The  Los  Angeles  riots,  costing  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  and  31  dead,  are  a  direct  re- 
sult of  a  tragic  migration  of  13  million  people 
off  the  farms  and  Into  overcrowded  cities 

And  migration  Is  continuing.  It  Is  sched- 
uled to  crowd  10  million  more  untrained,  ill- 
prepared  rural  people — one-flfth  of  them 
N'egro— into  the  Nation's  cities,  to  breed  un- 
eniployment.  slum  poverty  and  the  oggrava- 
tioii  of  an  already  critical  civil  rights  prob- 
lem. 

We  can  expect  riots  in  other  cities — many 
serious  riots  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  untold  social  loss — if  we  jxast 
continue  to  allow  surplus  hiunazi  beings  to 
pile  up  in  the  cities'  deadends. 

While  tlie  antipoverty  program  tries  to 
disperse  people  by  getting  young  men  off  of 
city  streets  and  out  into  the  countryside  to 
relieve  the  social  pressure  vermin  farm  ad- 
visers urge  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  hasten  the  elimination  of  small  farmers 
and  herd  them  into  the  cities.  Tbls  Is  costly, 
irresponsible  nonsense. 

I  am  calling  on  the  leaders  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  support  lezislntion  and 
necessary  appropriations  to  stabilize  farm 
people  in  rural  areas,  instead  of  letting  this 
antisocial  migration  continue. 

The  cheapest  place  to  solve  problems  of 
s'jrpluB  rural  people  is  in  the  rural  com- 
munities, where  farms  can  be  provided  for 
iome  people,  training  snd  Jobs  for  others, 
nousiug  and  home  food  production  for  every- 
o.ne,  subsidies  as  needed,  and  a  secure  home 
environment^ofl  the  city  streets — for  the 
cbiltlren  and  young  people' 

A  part  of  the  huge  public  costs  for  urban 
renewiil  end  for  salvage  of  broken  lives  in 
the  cities  may  be  better  Invested  in  rural 
areas,  rebuilding  rural  America  and  stopping 
tliis  costly  migration  of  people 

James  G.  Patton. 
President  National  Farmers  Union. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CHANGES 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  North  Carolina  IMr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recorb  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU 
snow  that  local  government  has  under- 
gone drastic  changes  in  the  20t.h  cen- 
'ury.  Many  of  these  changes  were 
dramatized  recently   in   an   address  by 


Mr.  Prank  Bane  before  the  local  govern- 
ment officials'  conference  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Frank  Bane  has  enjoyed  a  long  and 
distinguished  public  career  at  all  three 
levels  of  government.     He  serves  ably 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
on  which  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey    [Mrs.   DwverI.    the   gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KeoghI,  and  I  are 
privileged  to  sit  as  representatives  of  this 
House. 
Mr.  Bane's  remarks  follow: 
Local  Government— The  Next  Half 
Century 
(Remarks  by  Prank  Bane,  chairq^an.  Advls- 
ory    Commission    on     intergoverMnental 
Relations,    before    the    local    govwnment 
officials'  conference.  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville.  Va.,  August  30.  19651 
1  like  this  subject  that  was  suggested  to 
me.     For  the  past   50  years   I  have   known 
something  of  local  government  In  Virginia. 
At  times,  and  in  a  number  of  different  ways 
I  have  been  a  part  of  it.     So,  on  the  basis 
of  some  experience  with,  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  let  us  discuss  where  we  have 
been,  where  we  are,  and  where  do  we  go  from 
here  for  the  next  SO  years. 

Just  a  little  over  50  years  ago,  September 
1B14,  I  left  Columbia  University  and  headed 
for  Suffolk,  Va.  I  had  twen  In  a  number  of 
classes  at  Columbia  with  Burbage  DeJar- 
nette,  then  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Nansemond  County,  and  he  had  oBered  me 
ft  Job  as  principal  of  a  county  high  school. 
Like  so  many  college  graduates  of  that  day 
and  time  I  was  off — to  start  work— teaching 
school.  Mr.  W.  A.  Laseiter  met  me  at  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  station  In  Suffolk  with 
a  horse  and  a  buckboard.  We  put  my  trunk 
In  the  back.  1  climbed  In  and  off  we  started 
for  Mr.  Lassller's  home  and  farm  five  miles 
out  of  town.  The  Lassiters.  you  see.  were 
going  to  board  the  teachers.  Little  did  I 
think  then  that  more  than  50  years  later, 
despite  roaming  and  living  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  would  still  be  connected  with  Nanse- 
mond County.  I  cast  my  first  vote  for  Presi- 
dent there  in  November  1916  and  I  still  vote 
in  Driver  Precinct,  Sleepy  Hole  District, 
Nansemond  County. 

The  next  morning — Monday  morning — I 
started  to  work.  For  the  first  few  weeks, 
of  course,  I  was  busy  learning  the  ropes, 
getting  to  know  the  children  and  the 
teachers,  and  in  general,  seeing  that  things 
were  well  started  in  accordance  with  the 
curriculum,  the  manuals,  and  tlie  Instruc- 
tions that  I  received. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  observe^and  it  speaks 
volumes — that  the  salary  of  the  principal 
was  $90  a  month  for  9  months.  The  other 
teachers  were  paid  from  S30  to  $50  a  month 
and  my  contract  for  board  and  "keep"  with 
the  Lassiters  was  S25  a  month. 

The  preliminaries  attended  to,  and  having 
settled  In  the  Job,  I  took  a  look  at  my  sur- 
roundings In  Nansemond  County  where  I 
was  to  live  and  work  in  one  capacltv  or 
another  for  the  next  6  years.  I  had  majored 
in  political  science  in  college  and  at  the  luil- 
versity,  and  so  1  was  interested  In  how  the 
county  was  set  up,  what  It  did,  and  how  It 
did  it. 

The  county  was  divided  Into  four  districts, 
the  operating  units  of  the  county,  and  how 
many  times,  from  how  many  platforms,  and 
In  how  many  places  all  over  the  country  I 
have  spoken  about  those  districts.  They  were 
Chuckatuck.  Holy  Neck,  Sleepy  Hole,  and 
Cypress,  hard  down  by  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  county  were  Judge 
McLemore,  the  circuit  Judge:  George  Bunt- 
ing, clerk  of  the  court:  Caleb  Pulgham,  coun- 


ty treasurer;  S.  E,  Everett,  Commonwealth 
attorney;  .A  H.  Baker,  sheriff:  E.  E.  Wagner, 
commissioner  of  revenue;  Tom  Holland, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors;  and 
Burbage  DeJarnette  was  superintendent  of 
schools — a  great  team. 

The  task  of  this  team  and  of  similar  teams 
in  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  was  gen- 
erally a  threefold  task — to  safeguard  liber- 
ties: to  protect  life  and  property:  and  to 
provide  certain  services.  And  all  believed — 
how  fervently  we  believed  and  practiced 
that  great  Jeffersonlan  principle — "that  gov- 
ernment is  best  that  governs  least" 

The  providing  of  services  was  rapidly  be- 
coming, if  it  had  not  already  become,  the 
most  extensive  and  certainly  the  most  ex- 
pensive activity  of  the  county.  Local  gov- 
ernment was  beginning  to  be,  even  in  1915. 
what  It  is  predominately  today — an  agency 
through  which  we  do  collective  housekeep^ 
Ing.  Speclflcally.  the  public  services  per- 
formed fell  into  four  categories — schools, 
roads,  health,  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  There 
were  seven  high  schools  In  the  county  That 
Is,  seven  schools  that  had  grades  from  the 
primary  running  through  the  high  .school, 
and  there  were  many,  many  one  and  two- 
room  elementary  schools  scattered  about  the 
county.  The  school  system  was  organized 
ond  operated  on  a  district  basis  with  district 
boards  appointed  by  the  clrcvilt  Judge  and 
the  local  district  boards  employed  the  teach- 
ers, set  their  salaries,  etc.,  albeit  mostly  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Everybody — teachers  and  pupils 
alike — walked  to  school  and  we  carried  our 
lunch — there  was  no  school  lunch  program. 

Roads — that  was  a  county  Job— organized 
on  a  district  basis,  each  supervisor  having  a 
road  gang  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
roads  in  his  district.  Such  maintenance 
consisted  largely  of  digging  out  the  ditches 
In  the  fall  and  throwing  mud  In  the  middle 
of  the  road  so  that  the  road  would  drain, 
and  hitching  a  pair  of  mules  to  a  drag  to 
fill  In  the  rut«  in  the  spring  time.  There 
was  one  automobile  In  upfwr  Chuckatuck 
District  owned  by  a  Mr.  Hobday  Saunders 
who  lived  down  the  road  apiece  ond  time 
and  again  I  would  take  a  detail  of  older  boys 
out  on  the  road  to  push  and  pull  Mr.  Saun- 
ders out  .of  a  mud  hole.  Suffolk  itself  had 
very  few  automobiles  and  no  red  and  green 
lights. 

We  were,  of  cottrse.  Interested  In  our 
health.  There  was  a  county  doctor,  but  no 
one  was  ever  quite  certain  what  he  did 
When  something  ailed  us  we  sent  one  of  the 
boys  on  the  farm  for  the  neighborhood  doc- 
tor and  he  came  In  a  horse  and  buggy  with 
a  little  black  bag  filled  with  white  and  pink 
pills,  and  many  other  things.  Each  family 
maintained  and  operated  Its  own  water  and 
sewerage  system,  and  that  was  that. 

We  took  care  of  the  poor.  We  had  a 
county  poorhouse  and  each  district  had  an 
overseer  of  the  poor,  charged  with  seeing  to 
it  that  only  the  most  destitute  got  on  the 
county  rolls  or  in  the  poorhouse.  Almost 
every  family  took  care  of  Grandpa  and 
Grandma. 

Those  were  the  "good  old  days."  True. 
some  very  significant  things  happened  a 
year  or  so  before  that  were  to  influence  our 
way  of  doing  things.  In  1913  we  discovered 
a  "pot  of  gold."  the  income  tax  amendment, 
but  none  of  us  had  enough  income  to  worry 
about  that,  and  in  1914  the  Congress  in- 
vented a  way  to  spend  It  by  adopting  the 
first  large-scale  continuing  aid  program — 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  establishing  the  county 
agent  system — but  none  of  u.s  had  heard 
the  phrase  'grants-in-aid."  and  so  that  didn't 
concern  u£  too  much  either. 

■yes.  we  knew  atxiut  the  fracas  that  had 
started  in  Europe  a  couple  of  months  before 
because  somebody  had  shot  a  Grand  Duke, 
but  little  did  we  dream  of  what  that  was 
going  to  do  to  the  "even  t«nor  of  our  ways," 
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or  how  drastically  it  would  upset  Ofur  apple 
carts  m  all  the  years  to  come. 

And  so  we  were — and  so  locaV^overriinent 
operated  In  1915 — Just  50  years  ago.  as  we 
stood  balanced  precajioufily  on  the  thresh- 
old of  perhaps  the  most  explosive  era  In  all 
of  the  world's  hlBtory. 

Where  are  we  today?  We  have  been 
through  50  years  of  fantastic  growth,  but 
nationnl  growth  bestows  both  bounties  and 
burdens,  and  It  seems  that  the  bounties  grow 
progressively  more  national  while  the  bur- 
dens progressively  more  local.  Local  gov- 
ernment la  today,  as  always,  the  primary 
agency  through  which  we  provide  public 
services  which  people  demand  and  will  have. 
and  upon  which  our  1965  way  ol  life  eo 
largely  depends.  These  public  services  are 
the  old  ones:  education,  public  works,  health 
and  welfare — all  expanded  far  beyond  any- 
thing we  thought  desirable  or  even  possible 
in  1915  and  many  new  activities  are  under- 
taken by  local  government  because  of  drastic 
changes'  in  our  ways  of  life  and  living.  The 
expansion  of  services,  the  additional  activi- 
ties, the  ch;inges — all  have  been  the  result 
of  developmentB  dimly  seen,  but  already 
underway,  a  half  century  ago.  Our  popu- 
lation was  rapidly  Increasing.  It  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  50  years  and  our  peoples 
were  moving  to  the  cities  and  urban  areas. 
What  these  developments  and  changes  did 
to  local  government  Is  all  too  apparent  to 
every  local  official — local  government  be- 
came big  business, 

About  10  years  ago  I  helped  organize  and 
participated  in  a  birthday  party  for  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  citizens — his  80th 
birthday  The  party  was  held  at  his  birth- 
place in  a  Midwest  State.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  gathered  around  from  the  country- 
side and  many  from  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Nation.  He  made  a  delightful  speech  about 
the  days  that  had  been  and  he  mildly  deplored 
the  changes  that  had  come  about  In  his  later 
years.  Pointing  to  the  little  house  In  which 
he  was  born  and  hod  spent  his  childhood  he 
said.  "When  I  lived  there  our  social  security 
was  in  our  cellar."  How  true  But  then  on 
the  highway  driving  back  to  Chicago  I  re- 
flected rJiat  the  trouble  was  that  bb  of  today 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  didn't  have 
any  cellars.  Instead,  they  did  have  a  rent 
bill  that  arrived  with  distressing  regularity 
the  first  day  of  every  month  and  the  where- 
withal to  pay  It  had  to  come  from  somewhere 
other  than  the  cellar  This  vastly  expanded, 
urbanized  system  which  we  have  today  could 
not  be  serviced  by  the  individual,  by  and  of 
himself  It  required  the  concerted  effort  of 
all  men  and  that  meant  government — pri- 
marily local  government 

-  Local  government  has  been  and  is  stretch- 
ing every  nen-e  and  exerting  every  eflort  to 
meet  this  challenge  and  to  handle  this  task 
We  have  realized  tor  years  however,  that 
local  government  cannot  do  this  Job  alone. 
It  has  had  and  must  have  increasing  help 
from  the  State  and  Nationnl  Government. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  simple  It  cannot 
raise  the  money.  Hamstrung  as  tt  is  by 
many  finanrinl  rostrirtions.  limited  as  it  Is  m 
1l«  revenue  sources,  local  government  Is  de- 
manding, and  today  more  than  ever.  Is  (  being 
listened  tot  that  States  and  the  National 
Government  assume  a  much  larger  si. are  of 
the  tiisk  of  providing  necessary  services  for 
the  American  people.  I  have  often  said  that 
the  problem  is — we  Lire  all  fishing  In  the  same 
pool  ;»mong  the  some  people  for  the  same 
money  But  the  dltflculty  is — the  National 
Government  Is  fishing  with  a  seine;  the 
St:Uefi  \iith  a  hook  and  Une.  and  the  localities 
with  a  hent  pin. 

Todjy  local  government,  except  In  struc- 
ture, bcirs  little  resemblance  to  that  of  50 
years  ago.  Today  most  local  governments 
are  great  complex  machines:  manned  in  the 
main  by  technically  qualified,  competent  offl- 
cials,  providing  educational  opportunities  for 


all  of  our  children,  providing  necessary  pub- 
lic works,  safeguarding  our  health  as  never 
before  and  in  addition,  furnishing  welfare 
services  and  sustenances  to  that  20  percent 
of  our  population  that  is  Ill-fed.  Ul-clothed, 
and  Ul-housed. 

But  today,  perhaps,  as  never  before,  local 
government  across  the  laud  le  In  a  crisis. 
And  that  crisis  to  be  diagnosed  Is — money. 
To  maintain  Its  services,  to  preserve  its  status 
as  the  very  kernel  of  our  democratic  society, 
local  governments  need  and  must  have  as- 
sistance; more  assistance  in  planning.  In  op- 
eration and  above  all.  In  financing. 

All  that  I  have  said  about  the  past  and  the 
present  U  so  well  known  to  all  of  you  that 
I  have  felt  a  wee  bit  guilty  about  taking  your 
time.  But.  it  has  been  fun  reviewing  the 
past — when  you  and  I  were  young — and  I 
have  tried  to  discuss  realistically  and  frank- 
ly, but  briefly,  the  present.  But  what  of  the 
future — the  next  50  years? 

Coming  problems,  like  coming  events,  have 
a  way  of  casting  their  shadows,  and  I  think 
It  is  well  to  remind  local  governments  again 
that  btirdens  go  along  with  bounties,  and 
local  governments  do  not  have  a  habit  of 
coming  out  on  the  top  of  the  totem  pole. 

Within  the  past  2  years  many  great  and 
new  programs  have  been  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  are  getting  underway.  Others  are 
in  the  works  and  are  almost  certain  to  be 
passed,  and  still  others  ore  being  contem- 
plated. These  programs  are  going  to  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  administrative 
machinery  and  the  financial  operation  of 
local  government,  and  perhaps  upon  its  very 
structure.  They  are  going  to  bring  great 
benefits  to  people  generally,  but  since  many 
of  them  have  matching  requirements  they 
are  gomg  to  be  expensive  and  parhap."* 
burdensome  to  local  govermnenu,  especially 
to  municipalities  whose  debt  limits  are  al- 
ready scraping  the  celling  and  whose  people 
think — be  It  true  or  not — that  their  property 
taxes  are  already  confiscatory. 

As  an  example.  I  well  remember  the  social 
security  program  in  the  1930's,  of  which  I 
was  a  part  That  program  was  and.  I  think 
the  overwhelming  majority  now  agree  is  of 
great  benefit  to  the  American  people  in 
guarding  again.st  want,  in  providing  relief.  In 
cushioning  the  Imp.'-ct  of  recessions  and  per- 
haps helping  to  avoid  depressions.  But  that 
prograna  revolutionized  the  oigoxilzation  ind 
tulmlnt5r.r  ition  of  practically  every  welfare 
department  in  the  country — State  and 
local — and  It  multiplied  many  times  the  cost 
of  their  administration.  I  would  not  belabor 
the  point  but  every  experienced  State  and 
local  offlci.U  knows  that  in  addition  to  match- 
ing requirements,  standards  and  controls  go 
along  w;th  all  grants  and  they  too  can  be 
expensive. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  new 
program.^? : 

1-   THE    ANTIPOVERTY     PROGRAM 

This  Antipoverty  Act  Is  what  is  called  In 
many  State  legislatures — an  omnibus  act.  It 
covers  and  encompasses  a  multitude  of  Ills, 
and  is  directed  toward  the  solution  or  miti- 
gation of  many  different,  although  closely 
related  problems.  Some  parts  of  this  pro- 
gr.im  are  set  up.  operated,  and  financed  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Government,  but  many 
of  them  require  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  States  or  localities  in  administration 
and  In  financial  support.  In  addition,  some 
parts  of  the  act.  notably  the  community 
action  program,  permit  the  establishment  of 
separate  agencies — not  governmental  In  char- 
acter— yet  entrusted  with  the  expenditure 
ot  public  funds  without  reference  to  the  duly 
constituted  authorities.  Already  questions 
and  protests  about  its  operation  are  coming 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country — from 
mayors  and  Governors. 

The  effective  administration  of  this  act  Is 
going  to  require  quite  a  bit  of  doing. 


2.    THt  SO-CALLED  MEDICARE  PROCaAM 

All  of  OUT  local  and  State  health  and  wel- 
fare departments  are  wondering  what  this 
act  Is  going  to  do  to  their  administrative 
procedures  and  practices,  and  to  their 
budgets.  Will  it  be  administered  by  the 
regular  governmental  health  and  welfare 
authorities  In  the  States  and  localities,  or 
will  a  large  part  of  it  be  contracted -out  to 
private  agencies?  Another  task — I  was 
about  to  say  "chore"  and  a  dUBcult  one  it 
is — who  Is  going  to  license  and  Inspect  and 
supervise  the  operation  of  nursing  homes 
and  how  much  is  that  going  to  cost,  and 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  It? 

3.   THE    IN'TERSTATE    HIGHWAY     PROGRAM 

This  Interstate  System,  about  half  com- 
pleted today,  has  brought  untold  benefits  to 
motorists  and  to  our  general  economy. 
Many  States,  however,  have  found  it  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  hnd  the  money  to  pay 
even  the  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion for  which  they  are  liable  and  what  is 
not  often  thought  of  or  discussed  is  that 
the  States  are  saddled  «'lth  the  entire  cost 
of  maintenance. 

You  can  be  perfectly  certain  that  within 
a  very  few  years  many  thousands  of  miles 
of  new  roads  wlU  be  added  to  the  already 
approved  existing  interstate  highway  system 

4.    HOUSING    AND    CRBAN    RENEWAL 

Housing  became  an  important  function  of 
Government  after  the  Second  World  War, 
It  hus  been  expanding  ever  since  and  urbnn 
renewal,  designed  to  arrest  urban  blight, 
was  added  to  this  program  about  10  yenrs 
:igo.  Now,  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  these 
programs  were  extended  upward  and  down- 
ward, appropriations  have  been  doubled  and 
a  new  angle  known  as  "rent  subsidies"  pri- 
marily for  low-Income  groups  has  come  int-s 
being. 

In  addition,  a  new  Cabinet  Department  U 
being  establLshed.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
assure  you  that  its  repercussions  will  be  fell 
for  years  to  come  in  localities  throughout 
the  country.  The.se  results  will  flow,  not  so 
much  from  change  In  organizational  struc- 
ture, as  from  new  programs  voted  by  this 
and  fucceedlng  Congresses  and  handed  to 
the  new  Depn^-tment 

Municipalities  are  going  to  see  many  more 
Federal  people  in  the  next  few  years:  repre- 
sentatives of  bureaus,  divisions  and  even 
sections  who  are  anxious  to  provide — gratis— 
advice  and  guidance;  who  Just  want  to  be 
helpful 

5     WATER 

Even  the  word  today  has  p*ilnful  connota- 
tions m  so  many  places;  supply,  conserva- 
tion, distribution,  pollution  control,  reuse, 
all  are  receiving  most  careful  attention  In 
our  municipalities,  as  well  as  m  the  country- 
side. The  East,  in  fact  the  whole  Nation, 
is  beginning  to  Irfirn  about  the  problem 
that  has  afflicted  the  West  for  so  long;  and 

6.    EDtrCATlON 

Education  has  for  years  been  the  ma)or 
and  the  most  costly  task  of  local  government 
It  is  our  largest  and  most  productive  public 
investment.  Since  sputnik.  Federal.  Slate 
and  local  governments  have  doubled  this 
investment  and  I  am  sure  you  know  the 
end  is  far  from  yet 

The  ne*d  continues  to  outdlstjince  our 
present  resources  and  In  the  next  15  ye^rs 
we  shall  probably  again  double  our  educa- 
tional expenditures — and  what  about  an- 
other new  Federal  department — &  separate 
Depart-ment  of  Education  by  1&70— -could 
be— probably  vrili  be. 

In  order  to  meet  pressing  problems  and 
to  undertake  manifold  Jobs  we  have  been 
quietly,  slowly,  but  with  a  quickening  pace- 
doing  things  to  the  structure  of  our  Gov- 
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ernment.  We  have  been  establishing  region- 
al or  areawide  operating  agencies  of  Govern- 
mt?ni-  To  mention  only  a  few.  the  South. 
Sew  England,  and  the  Par  Waat  have  Joint 
operating  agencies  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation; the  Delaware  River  Commission,  de- 
signed to  regulate  and  control  water  supply 
and  its  distribution,  Involves  four  States  and 
.T  Federal  agency.  And,  it  is  an  operating 
agency  with  power  to  act — not  Just  advisory 
jiid  supervisory  The  Appalachian  Regional 
c  >minission,  a  somewhat  similar  agency,  en- 
Mmpasses  11  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
nient,  and  is  designed  to  promote  industriali- 
zation, to  provide  employment  and  to  miti- 
gate poverty.  This  .\ppalachian  Commission 
al«^o  is  an  action  group  with  money  to  do 
things.  There  are  many  more  and,  to  repeat, 
tlie  end  Is  not  in  sight. 

Time  and  again  many  people  raise  two 
questions;    Where  do  we  stop?    Why  all  this? 

There  are  many  reasons,  of  course,  but  Uie 
main  answer  is  simple,  so  very  simple.  In 
1910  we  had  92  million  people.  Today  we 
have  more  than  190  million  people,  and  in 
the  good  year  ZOOO  AD  we  will  have  about 
;iaO  million  people. 

Have  I  overburdened  you?  Have  I  seemed 
to  be  pessimistic? 

I  have  not  so  intended.  I  Itnow  that  the 
future — immediate  and  remote — will  tax.  as 
never  before,  the  ability,  the  ingenuity,  and 
yes.  the  patience  of  all  public  officials.  But 
■is  a  little  friend  and  partner  of  mine — 8 
years  old — so  frequently  says.  "So  what" 
There  Is  no  fun  in  the  status  quo. 

Just  over  the  hill  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
what  a  challenge  and  what  an  opportunity 
ior  public  oincials  as  we  Journey  into  the 
e.tciting  tomorrow. 

Just  a  (ew  more  words  in  the  nature  of 
questions  as  we  take  a  little  longer  look. 

Can  localities  within  the  next  half  century 
be  maintained  as  at  present  organized  and 
administered  without  wide  disparities  in 
services  which  cannot  be  tolerated  ond  gross 
waste  and  inefficiency  which  cannot  be  borne? 

How  are  we  going  to  govern  our  sprawling 
metropolitan  areas?  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  urgent,  the  most  signiacant  and  the 
most  difficult  of  our  present  day  govern- 
mental problems. 

Can  and  will  the  States  be  able  to  main- 
tain that  sovereignty  about  which  we  talk 
so  much  and  which  some  think  has  been 
rapidly  eroding  in  the  past  generations? 

In  a  few  words,  what  about  our  federal 
system? 

More  than  10  years  ago  I  wrote  that  there 
were  four  great  pillars  supporting  our  fed- 
eriil  system ; 

1.  State  control  of  election  machinery; 

2.  State  control  of  police  machinery; 

3.  State  control  of  the  substance  and  op- 
eration of  our  school  systems;  and 

4.  Concurrent  taxing  powers. 

Three  of  these  pillars  ore  already  beginning 
lo  suffer  the  wear  and  tear  of  time. 

Will  we  see  in  the  next  half  century  major 
overhaul  of  most  of  our  State  constitutions 
cind — perish  the  thought — the  National  Con- 
5'itution  as  well? 

Will  we  find  out,  a.i  a  distinguished  states- 
man did  100  years  ago,  that  "The  dogmas  of 
the  quiet  past  nre  Inadequat?  for  the  stormy 
present"— and  I  might  add  for  the  foreseeable 
luture. 

I  osk  you. 

And,  now  the  administrator  having  ap- 
proached perilously  close  to  the  realm  of  the 
prophet.  I  had  better  stop  right  here,  and 
leave  the  answers  to  historv  a.id  to  vou 


LETS  RECOGNIZE  THE   MIDWEST'S 

SCIENTIFIC    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr     PATTEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

uaanlmou;3  consent  that  the  gentleman 

horn  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schmidh.^oserj  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  brief  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  the  AEC's  recent  action 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  200  billion 
electron  volt  accelerator  is  a  matter  of 
utmost  importance  for  those  of  us  who 
reside  in  the  Midwest.  It  has  been  said 
before  this  distinguished  body  that  only 
two  areas  of  the  Nation  are  capable  of 
developing  the  scientific  excellence  so 
necessary  to  make  the  project  a  success. 
It  was  further  stated  that  a  truly  serious 
question  of  whether  machines  of  the 
highest  quality  could  be  built  at  any  lo- 
cation other  than  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  and  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  I  do  not  wish  to 
detract  from  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion made  by  these  existing  facilities,  but 
I  strongly  disagree  with  any  implication 
that  other  areas  are  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing similar  excellence 

As  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Iowa.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
in  the  Midwest  have  been  carrying  on 
a  massive  aid  program  for  many  parts 
of  this  Nation.  The  form  of  tliis  aid 
program  has  been  in  the  export  of  our 
highly  talented  and  trained  human 
resources. 

A  clear  Indication  of  what  has  ac- 
curately been  called  the  "brain  drain" 
is  that  the  Midwest,  of  which  Iowa  is 
a  part,  produces  over  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  scientists  and  engineers.  Most 
of  these  people  go  to  man  what  has  be- 
come a  massive  Industry  in  this  Nation, 
that  is,  the  research  and  development 
Industry,  I  submit  that  the  Midwest 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  very 
success  of  existing  facilities,  such  as 
Brookhaven  and  Lawrence.  We  pay  for 
and  produce  almost  half  of  the  research 
and  development  people  and  we  enjoy 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  R.  &  D.  money. 
I  suggest  that  we  have.  In  fact,  been 
generously  subsidizing  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

If  the  words  that  were  spoken  on  this 
floor  yesterday  were  to  become  the  rule 
in  the  development  of  future  scientific 
facilities,  the  Midwest  and  its  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  which  are  un- 
surpassed by  those  in  any  other  region, 
would  become  a  vast  scientific  wasteland, 
while  continuing  to  pay  for  and  supply 
the  personnel  for  facilities  In  other  re- 
gions. I  must  say  that  we  in  the  Midwest 
have  all  of  the  necessary  requirements 
for  any  such  proposed  facilities,  and  have 
been  supplying  many  of  the  personnel  for 
those  presently  in  operation. 

I  respectfully  conclude  by  saying  it  is 
high  time  the  tables  are  turned.  I  be- 
lieve the  Midwest  will  not  continue  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  future  by  those  of 
scientific  knowledge  who  are  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  research  and  de- 
velopment projects.  If  the  sites  are  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  tech.Tical  data. 
For  those  who  doubt  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  our  great  region,  I  suggesfthat 
they   ascertain   the   educational    back- 


ground of  many  of  the  leading  scientists 
of  this  Nation — then  the  true  contribu- 
tion of  the  Midwest  to  our  scientific  lead- 
erslTip  will  be  visible 


THANK  YOU    MR    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  Hoggs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  front 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  Fri- 
day. September  10,  President  Johnson 
flew  to  New  Orleans  to  .see  for  himself 
the  Impact  of  Hurricane  Betsy  upon  that 
stricken  city.  In  so  doing  he  expressed 
in  the  most  vivid  method  possible  his 
concern  for  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
his  eagerness  to  help  them  with  all  of 
the  Federal  facilities  at  his  command. 

Recognition  of  the  meaning  of  his  trip 
was  made  the  following  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 13,  by  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  one  of  the  South's  greatest 
newspapers,  m  an  editorial  entitled. 
"Thank  you.  Mr.  President." 

One  paragraph  in  the  editorial  was 
particularly  meaningful,  I  should  like 
to  quote  it : 

Leadership  is  particularly  needed  now 
and  the  President's  prompt  flight  to  this 
area  after  Betsy  wrought  great  havoc  is  all 
the  more  appreciated  because  he  has  given 
added  meaning  to  his  concern  in  our  welfare 
by  ordering  the  various  agencies  which  can 
render  physical  assistance  to  hurricane  suf- 
ferers to  expedite  the  delivery  of  that  aid 

I  think  Members  would  be  interested 
in  seeing  the  entire  editorial,  which  is 
as  follows ; 

[From  the  Times-J'icayunc.  Sept.  13,  1965] 
Thank  Yot-,  Mr.  President 

Deep  South  communities  which  were  hard 
hit  Thursday  night  and  Friday  night  by 
powerful  Hurricane  Betsy,  we  are  sure.  Join 
us  in  expressing  appreciation  for  his  con- 
cern in  our  welfare  to  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  visit  to  New  Orleans  by  the  President 
always  is  a  slgniflcant  event — an  occasion 
for  approval  of  close  relationship  between 
the  men  and  women  who  look  to  the  White 
House  for  superior  leadership  and  the  leader 
in  the  White  House  who  seeks  close  com- 
munion with  these  men  and  women  who 
need  his  guidance. 

Leadership  is  particularly  needed  now.  and 
the  President's  prompt  flight  to  this  area 
alter  Betsy  wrought  great  havoc  Is  ;ill  the 
more  appreciated  becatise  be  has  given 
added  meaning  to  his  concern  in  our  welfare 
by  ordering  the  various  agencies  which  can 
render  physical  assistance  to  hurricane  suf- 
ferers to  expedite  the  delivery  of  that  aid. 

Most  important,  in  our  opinion,  was  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  announcement,  as  he  left 
New  Orleans,  that  he  was  "cutting  ail  red 
tape"  and  giving  the  predicament  of  Bet«y 
sufferers  the  Federal  Government's  highest 
priority. 

All  local  officials  whose  burdens  have  been 
Increased  by  the  hurricane  and  its  tragic 
aftermaths,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
have  sought  diUgently  and  energetically  to 
discharge  their  painful  duties.  Their  task 
has  not  been  easy,  and  their  hours  have  not 
been  short. 
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Obviously,  their  work  hus  not  been  perfect 
Tho  US  Weather  Bureau  in  New  Orleans  as 
an  example,  was  handicapped  by  communica- 
tions fitllures  Thursday  at  10:10  p.m  .  when 
Betsy's  fury  here  was  near  its  height  Some 
rltlzens  were  evncuoted  from  .-ireas  where 
flooding  did  not  mutertallze  and  other  citi- 
i-.ens  were  left  in  homes  where  unexpected 
flooding  caused  Ir*-.  o;  U.'e  und  great  damage. 
The  officials  who  called  for  evacuation  of 
certain  areas  and  did  not  call  lor  evacuation 
|if  other  areas.  In  our  opinion,  acted  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  luformraion  available  t<j 
tliem  Just  as  Betsy  did  not  follow  an  or- 
thc<Jox  course  after  she  left  the  Virgin  Is- 
l:.nd.s  on   Aiigtiat  29.  Information  on  which 


prosperous  naUons.  to  extend  the  full 
benefits  of  education  at  all  levels,  to 
youth  in  every  nation  of  this  world — to 
youths,  millions  of  vihom  now  have 
only  the  most  rudimentary  facilities  and 
texts,  a  painfully  sparse  supply  of  teach- 
ers, few  adequately  trained  and.  all  too 
often,  have  so  little  family  income  that 
it  is  difficult  for  their  families  to  aid, 
often  even  to  permit,  their  education. 
Now  it  IS  easy  to  say.  "This  is  not  our 
problem." 

But  as  the  President  so  wisely  said 
yesterday,  unless  the  darkness  of  iUiter- 


who  achieved  no  great  distinction  He  w.-.s 
an  Englishman  who  never  visited  the  United 
States,  He  never  even  expressed  a  desire  to 
do  so. 

But  this  man  became  our  Nation's  first 
great  benefactor  He  gave  his  entire  fortur.e 
to  establish  this  institution  which  woiiai 
serve  "for  the  increase  and  dllTusion  of 
knowledge  among  men." 

sMrrnsoN  s  visiok  hailed 

He  had  a  vision  which  lifted  him  ahead  cf 

his  time — or  at  least  of  some  politicians  cf 

his  time.    One  illustrious  U.S.  Senator  argued 

that  it  was  "beneath  the  dignity  of  the  cour.- 


"'^'.f:^"^  "^-r  ";^  ""  "^^'r^^     acy  whTch  besets  nearlTa  wllTonVel^oAs  S■ng^°.^d:bateT8^o%%eiTbe?o'rfdmd■' 

^Vhutever   shortcomings    there   may   have     on  this  globe  soon  can  be  shred  away  by  ing  to  receive  Smith.on-s  beques? 

the  light  of  education,  everywhere,  the  Yet   James    Smithsou's    life    and    legacv 

force   of   that   darkness   may   engulf   us  brought  meaning  to  three  ideas  more  powe.' 


V'Pen  in  warning  of  the  hurrlcme's  approach 
«nd  i.T  preparatlona  for  meeting  Its  wrath 
vere  not  due.  In  oiu-  opinion,  to  lack  of  devo- 
tion and  hard  work  by  officials  on  various 
levels  and  by  a  v.T«t  number  of  unofficial 
«  orkers  who  still  are  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  hurricane  sufferers 

Singling  out  any  Individual  or  any  par- 
tioUar  orgarur.atlon  for  commendation  for 
sticking  to  assigned  pceta  or  for  accepting 
anu.sual  responsibility  in  this  grave  emer- 
geiicy.  we  believe.  woiUd  be  a  mistake  Too 
many  people,  too  many  organliiatlons  have 
;)ut  aside  concern  about  their  own  security. 
Ji.^ve  lost  their  sleep  and  their  goods,  have 
accepted  other  hardship  and  have  otherwise 
proved  their  willingness  to  be  true  friends  in 
need,  frlemls  Indeed,  to  Justify  any  attempt 
to  specify  where  any  speci.il  credit  should 
bo  placed. 

The  worst,  which  h.'.s  been  tery,  very  bad. 
\s  over,  we  hope  Recovery  h vj^  begun,  and 
we  commend  New  Orlean.^  and  our  neighbors 

to  prosecution  of  that  rrisK. 


all. 

Now  there  will  be  many  who  will  argue 
why  this  step  should  not  be  taken. 

Some  will  say  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources, or  would  waste  resources  we 
need  here. 

Others  will  say  we  would  only  succeed 
in  training  our  enemies  so  that  they 
could  sooner  overwhelm  us.  Some  will 
say.  with  some  reason  that  food  should 
come  first. 

I  cannot  pi'edict  all  the  negative  ai'gia- 
ments.  But  let  me  say  to  those  who  ob- 
ject, that  education  is  one  type  of  foreign 
aid  which  reaches  directly  to  the  human 
individual:  and  it  benefits  the  poor  most 
surely. 

Education  is  a  typed  foreign  aid — very 
difficult   for   the   thief   to   divert,   very 


ful  than  anyone  at  that  time  ever  dreameu 

The  first  idea  was  that  learning  respec:.' 
no  geographic  boundaries.  The  Instltutlcn 
bearing  his  name  became  the  very  firs; 
agency  in  the  United  Stales  to  promote  sci- 
entific and  scholarly  exchange  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  second  idea  was  that  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  private  enterprise 
can  serve  the  greater  good  of  both.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  started  a  new  kind 
of  venture  in  this  country,  chartered  by  or- 
of  Congress,  maintained  by  both  publi- 
funds  and  private  contributions.  It  inspired 
a  relationship  which  has  grown  and  Bowered 
in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

Pinally.  the  institution  fitianced  bv  Smith- 
son  breathed  life  in  the  Idea  that  the  growth 
and  spread  of  learning  m.ust  be  the  first  work 
of  a  nation  that  seeks  to  be  free. 

These  ideas  have  not  always  gained  es.'y 
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PERSON.'XL  EXPL.ANATION  OF  HON 
DO.V    FUQU.A 

M.'-.  PATTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Fdq0a1  may  extend 
hl<i  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FUQUA      Mr  Spe.iker.  due  to  im- 


iroublesome   for   the   dictator   to   deny,     ^^^.^''t"'^^'''""^  those  employed  in  my  lire 
and.  very  obvious  to  the  recipient  as  a     "   """''    '^' " 


true  gift  to  a  man. 

Furthermore,  the  recipient  of  an  hon- 
est education  need  not  fear  its  content, 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  receive  the  gifts, 
can  pass  his  benefits  onto  many  others, 
and  can  better  help  in  building  the  ma- 
terial world  his  family  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  can  be  proud  of  his — and  our — 
efforts  to  aid,  to  encourage,  to  support, 
to  emphasize  education  in  these  50 
States.     I  shall  be  very  proud  if  I  can 


portant  busines.s  in  my  district,  it  was     aid  and  participate  in  extending  our  help 


necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  for  the  fol- 
lowiiiK  roUcalls:  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  aye  for  roUcalls  No.  299 
and  304  and  nay  for  rollralls  No  269.  301. 
and  303. 


PRESIDENTS  PROPOSAL  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RECORr  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchi.ean? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  VIVIAN  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  while 
speaking  at  the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  proposed 
ojid  gave  his  strong  .support  to  a  vital 
new  .step  in  our  world  policy. 

He  proposed  that  the  United  States 
enter  into  a  long-range  effort  with  other 


in  education  throughout  this  planet. 

I  uill  submit  to  him  my  o'.vn  sugges- 
tions for  such  a  program  within  the 
coming  week. 

I  am  pleased  tfl  be  able  to  say  that 
during  my  campaign  last  fall  for  elec- 
tion to  this  House.  I  stressed  my  desire 
to  greatly  increase  our  Nation's  effort 
in  just  the  maiuier  the  President  advo- 
cates. It  will  be  a  further  pleasure  to 
give  my  full  support  in  realizing  this 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  speech  given  yes- 
terday by  the  President,  be  printed  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record. 

Text  of  Pbesidest's  Remarks  at 
S.MrrHSONiAN  Fete 
(The  following  is   the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion bicentennial  celebration  > 

Dlstlngulahed  scholars  from  80  nations, 
amid  this  pomp  and  pageantry  we  have 
gathered  to  celebrate  a  man  about  whom  we 
know  very  little  but  to  whom  we  owe  very 
much.      James    Smithson    was    a    scientist 


of  work.  The  Oovernment  ofBclal  must  cope 
with  the  daily  disorder  he  finds  in  the  world 
around  him. 

But  today,  the  official,  the  scholar  and  the 
scienti.'it  cannot  settle  for  limited  objectives 
We  must  pursue  knowledge  no  matter  wh.t 
the  consequences.  We  must  value  the  tried 
less  than  the  true. 

To  split  the  atom,  to  launch  the  rocket.  -.0 
explore  the  innermost  mysteries  and  the 
outermost  reaches  of  the  universe — these  are 
your  God-given  cliores.  Even  when  vou  risk 
bringing  fresh  disorder  to  the  politics  of  men 
.lad  nations,  these  exploratloiis  must  go  on 

The  men  w'oo  loimded  our  country  were 
Pdssionate  believers  in  the  revolutlonarv 
power  of  idedS- 

They  knew  thst  once  a  nat.on  commits 
.-^elf  to  the  increase  and  dinusion  of  knovil- 
eusre.  the  real  revolution  begins.  It  con  never 
be  ;*opped. 

In  my  own  life.  I  have  had  cause  sgain 
and  again  to  bless  the  chance  events  which 
started  me  as  a  teacher.  In  our  country  and 
lu  our  time  we  have  recognized,  with  nt.v 
passion,  that  learning  is  basic  to  our  hopes 
for  America.  It  is  the  taproot  which  gives 
sustaining  life  to  all  our  purpooes.  What- 
ever we  seek  to  do — to  wage  the  war  on  pcv  - 
erty — set  new  goals  for  health  and  happi- 
ness— curb  crime — and  brmg  beauty  to  our 
cities  and  countryside — all  these  and  more 
depend  on  education. 

But  the  legacy  we  inherit  from  Jame.s 
Smithson  cannot  be  limited  to  these  .ihore? 
He  called  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  "among  men" — not  Just  Ameri- 
cans, not  Just  Anglo-Saxons,  not  Just  tlie 
citizens  of  the  Western  World — but  all  men 
everywhere. 

The  world  we  face  on  this  bicentennial  an- 
niversary makes  that  mandate  more  urgent 
than  It  ever  was.     For  we  know  today  thot 


certain  truths  are  self-evident  in  every  na- 
1 11)11  on  this  earth: 

That  Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our 
lasting  prospects  for  peace, 

That  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
advance  no  faster  than  the  curriculum  of  our 
liassrooms. 

That  the  knowledge  of  our  citizens  Is  the 
one  treasure  which  grows  only  when  it  is 
ahared. 

It  would  profit  us  little  to  limit  the  world's 
exchange  to  those  who  can  afford  It.  We 
must  extend  the  treasure  to  those  lands 
where  learning  Is  still  a  luxury  for  the  few. 

Today,  more  than  700  million  adults— 4 
out  of  10  of  the  world's  population — dwell  In 
darkness  where  they  cannot  read  or  write. 
Almost  half  the  nations  of  this  globe  suffer 
irom  Illiteracy  among  half  or  more  of  their 
people.  Unless  the  world  can  find  a  way  to 
extend  the  light,  the  force  of  that  darkness 
iv.ay  engulf  us  all. 

For  our  part,  this  Government  and  this 
Nation  is  prepared  to  Join  in  finding  the 
way,  Dtu'lng  recent  years  we  have  made 
many  hopeful  beginnings.  But  we  can  and 
we  must  do  more.  That  Is  why  I  have  di- 
rected a  special  task  force  within  my  admin- 
istration to  recommend  a  broad  and  long- 
range  plan  of  worldwide  educational  en- 
deavor. I  Intend  to  call  on  lefkder.;  In  both 
public  and  private  enterprise  to  Join  with  us 
in  mapping  this  effort 

We  must  move  ahead  on  every  front  ard 
at  every  level  of  learning.  We  can  support 
Secretary  Ripley's  dream  of  creating  a  cen- 
ter here  at  the  Smithsonian  where  greit 
scbolars  from  every  nation  will  come  and  col- 
laborate. At  a  more  Junior  level,  we  can  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  school-to-school  pro- 
gram started  under  Peace  Corps  auspices  so 
that  our  children  may  learn  about — and  care 
about — each  other. 

We  mean  to  show  that  this  Nation's  dream 
of  a  Great  Society  does  not  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  not  just  an  American  dream. 
All  are  welcome  to  share  In  It.  All  are  In- 
Mted  to  contribute  to  It. 

PROCaAM  OTTTLINED 

Together  we  must  embark  on  a  n^vr  .vnd 
noble  adventure: 

First,  to  assist  the  education  eff.^rt  of  the 
developing  nations  and  the  developing 
regions. 

Second,  to  help  our  schools  and  imlversi- 
tles  Increase  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  people  who  Inhabit  It. 

Third,  to  advance  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  travel  and  work  out- 
side their  native  lands. 

Fourth,  to  Increase  the  free  flow  of  books 
and  Idea*  and  art.  of  works  of  science  and 
imagination. 

And  fifth,  to  assemble  meetings  of  men 
and  women  from  every  discipline  and  every 
cultiu'e  to  ponder  the  common  problems  of 
mankind. 

In  all  these  endeavors.  I  pledge  that  the 
United  States  will  play  its  full  role. 

By  January  I  Intend  to  present  such  a  pro- 
gram to  Congress, 

Despite  the  noise  of  dally  events,  history  Is 
made  by  men  and  the  Ideas  of  men.  We, 
and  only  we.  can  generate  growing  light  In 
o'jr  universe,  or  we  can  allow  the  darkness 
fi  gather. 

De  TocquevlUe  challenged  us  more  than  a 
century  ago:  "Men  cannot  remain  strangers 
to  each  other  or  be  ignorant  of  what  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  any  corner  of  the  globe."  We 
must  banish  the  strangeness  and  the  Igno- 
rance. 

In  all  we  do  toward  one  another,  we  must 
try— and  try  again — to  live  the  words  of  the 
prophet;  "I  shall  light  a  candle  of  under- 
standing In  thine  heart  which  shall  not  be 
put  out." 


SERMON  BY  THE  MOST  REVEREND 
PATRICK  A.  O  BOYLE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PogartyI  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  Include  the  following  sermon  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle.  D.D.. 
archbishop  of  Washington,  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral.  Washington,  D.C..  on 
Sunday.  August  29,  1965,  which  I  believe 
presents  a  clear  view  on  a  complex  issue: 

Birth  Control  akd  Pvblic  Polict 
(Sermon  by  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A. 
O'Boyle,  DD..  archbishop  of  Washington, 
in  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral.  Washington, 
DC.  Simday.  August  29,  19651 
"The  time  will  come  when  men  will  not 
listen  to  sound  teaching,  but  with  ears  Itch- 
ing, win  pile  up  for  themselves  teachers  who 
suit   their  pieasiu-es.     They   wUi   turn  their 
ear  away  from  the  truth  to  fables." 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  chapter  IV, 
verses  3  and  4.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen. 

My  dear  good  people  in  Christ:  We  live  in 
extraordinary  times.  Despite  the  tragic  riots 
and  bitter  recriminations  of  the  long,  hot 
summer  at  home,  and  the  tensions  unavoid- 
ably connected  with  our  increasing  firmness 
overseas,  there  Is  a  new  spirit  of  achieve- 
ment and  hope  in  the  air. 

As  President  Johnson  expressed  it  in  bis 
Catholic  University  commencement  address 
recently:  "This  Is  a  new  time  In  our  land,  a 
time  that  Is  young  in  spirit,  a  time  of  re- 
newal, a  time  of  resurgence  for  those  forces 
which  fashion  a  finer  and  fairer  society  " 

In  our  own  church  the  fresii  winds  of 
aggiornamento  have  swept  its  hallowed  halls. 
Through  the  new  liturgy,  the  faithful  have 
gained  an  intimate  participation  In  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  unequaled  since  the  early  years  of 
the  Bark  of  Peter.  In  his  encyclical  "Eccle- 
Blam  Suam."  the  Holy  Father  opens  up  an 
exciting  vista  of  the  mission  of  the  modern 
church  And  In  the  document  on  the 
church  and  the  modern  world,  a  fraternal 
hand  is  extended  to  all  men  of  good  will  to 
explore  not  only  our  common  beliefs  but 
how  we  can  marshal  the  united  moral  forces 
In  each  country  in  an  attack  on  the  spiritual 
and  social  evils  that  confront  society. 

In  the  United  States,  progress  in  the  field 
of  racial  and  social  Justice  has  been  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal.  A  remarkable  Con- 
gress, working  In  close  harmony  with  the 
Chief  Executive,  has  courageously  attacked 
such  previously  Insoluble  issues  as  clvU 
rights  (Including  voting  rights),  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty.  It  Is  In  every  way  an  out- 
standing achievement,  and  the  President 
and  our  hard-working  Representatives  on 
Capitol  Hill  desei^e  the  Nation's  thanks. 

In  this  context  of  social  and  material  ad- 
vancement. It  iB  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  the  con- 
troversial subject  of  birth  control. 

As  you  well  know,  Pope  Paul  VI  has  es- 
tablished a  distinguished  conunlssion  of 
theologians,  doctors,  demographers,  lay 
couples,  and  experts  In  many  fields  to  con- 
sider these  Issues  In  their  broadest  aspects. 
Until  the  commission  has  submitted  Its  re- 
port, and  the  Holy  Father  has  acted  upon 
It,  he  has  wisely  counseled  a  moratorlunj 
on  speculation  which  can  only  serve  to  con- 
fuse not  only  the  faithful  but  the  large  body 
of  sincere  people  who.  whUe  they  may  dlfi^er 
from  us.  nevertheless  respect  our  right  of 
conscience  as  we  respect  theirs. 


Uafortimately,  the  Pope's  warning  has  not 
prevented  a  number  of  Catholics  classified 
as  expert*  who,  while  asserting  that  they  do 
not  officially  speak  for  the  church,  never- 
theless have  not  hesitated  to  try  the  case 
In  the  :iew.sp.ipers.  lu  periodicals,  and  on 
television.  Though  they  doubtless  acted  In 
good  faith,  the  result  has  been  to  raise  false 
hopes  in  some  quarters,  and  to  spread  dis- 
couragement In  others.  Moreover,  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  other  public  bodies. 
hearing  no  official  expression  to  the  con- 
trary, have  assumed  that  silence  gives  ccr.- 
sent  and  have  initiated  programs  intruding 
on  the  private  lives  of  citizens — programs  In 
which,  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  Government  has 
no  buslne-ss.     So  I  feel  I  must  speak  out 

What  started  all  this  was  the  discovery 
of  a  condition  popularly  known  as  the  popu- 
lation explosion.  Like  many  catch  phraaee, 
it  Is  ambiguous  and  misleading.  An  impres- 
sive array  of  statistics  has  been  marshaled 
to  prove  that  it  exists,  and  that  It  will  get 
worse  If  present  ratios  of  hirth  to  death  rates 
continue.  The  figures  are  subject  to  quali- 
fication In  some  cases  For  example,  births 
In  this  countrj-  for  the  last  year  were  the 
lowest  since  1953.  However,  there  Is  no 
question  that  overpopulation  Is  a  fact  In 
some  areas.  The  question  is.  what  do  we  do 
about  It? 

There  .-u'e  two  general  lines  of  approach, 
one  positive,  one  negative. 

The  positive  approach  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  situation  In  the  United  States  There 
may  well  be  at  this  moment  areas  cf  rela- 
tive overpopulation  in  certain  parts  of  this 
cotmtry — In  the  so-called  Negro  ghettos  ot 
some  of  our  northern  cities,  for  example. 
In  other  are.a£.  like  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  there  la  under- 
populatlon, 

A  positive  attack  on  this  situation  would 
employ  such  techniques  as  better  use  of  the 
country's  still  great  reserve  of  wide-open 
spaces,  decentralization  of  Industry  (Which 
already  is  underway  i  and  the  movement  of 
employees  and  their  families  to  less  crowded 
areas  which  mevltably  follows.  It  would  ex- 
tend otu:  transportation  network,  and  develop 
still  better  ways  of  getting  surplus  foods  Into 
the  hands  of  the  needy,  thus  relieving  the 
economic  squeeze  on  larger  families.  It 
would  organize  broad  systems  of  Job  train- 
ing, BO  that  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  Income 
ladder  might  qualify  for  better  Jobs  iiid  thus 
could  afford  tJetter  housing,  with  less  dou- 
bling up  of  families  and  consequent  reduced 
crowding 

These  and  a  dozen  other  similar  lines  of 
attack  are  typical  of  the  positive  approach. 
They  are  typically  American,  for  this  Is  how 
our  Nation  developed. 

Opposed  to  the  positive  approach  Is  the 
negative  position  of  birth  limitation.  Advo- 
cates of  this  position  tend  to  turn  away  from 
the  use  of  our  Inunense  resources,  technology, 
and  pioneering  spirit  to  build  an  even  greater 
society.  They  regard  such  efforts  as  futile 
and  say  that  the  only  real  solution  is  birth 
control  and  that  only  govertunent  can  effec- 
tively promote  birth  control  on  a  mass  scale. 
Now  this  is  a  very  complex  question,  and 
there  is  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion 
in  those  areas  where  no  moral  principles  are 
Involved.  Nevertheless.  I  personally  feel  that 
the  philosophy  of  this  negative  approach  Is 
unworthy  of  our  American  tradition. 

Now  I  would  ask  you  to  turn  from  these 
considerations  of  national  and  International 
policy  to  the  problems  of  the  Individual  fam- 
ily. If  the  biggest  danger  flag  In  our  overall 
approach  to  population  control  is  negativism, 
the  most  serious  threat  In  Its  impact  on  the 
American  family  Is  paternalism  Permit  me 
to  show  you  what  I  mean. 

Ours  la  a  complex  society,  and  a  dynamic 
one      The  same  economic  and  social  forces 
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that  created  our  marvelous  productive  ma- 
chine sometimes  threaten  to  destroy  the  peo- 
ple It  was  designed  to  serve.  More  and  more. 
In  their  search  for  protection  and  security. 
men  have  turned  toward  their  government. 
Security,  however — like  everything  else — 
has  Its  price,  and  It  must  be  paid  for  In  the 
coin  of  personal  freedom.  Tou  may  think 
this  Is  a  fair  exchange,  and  so  It  may  be  up 
to  a  point,  though  the  gradual  Intrusion  of 
government  Into  the  private  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens Is  a  trend  which  worries  many  thought- 
ful people. 

Nevertheless     there    must    be    a    line   be- 
yond which  lawful  regulation  In  the  public 
Interest    becomes    \inwarranted    Invasion   of 
the    right   of   privacy.     During   the   last   30 
years,  the  Supreme  Court  has  set  up  a  num- 
ber of  guldeposts  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sonal liberty.    Among  them  have  been  these; 
1.  Freedom  from  Government  Inquisition 
.2.  The  right  of  privacy. 
'3.  Concern  for  the  weaker  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

4.  Freedom  from  C»overnment  coercion  of 
nilnd  and  conscience. 

The  late  Justice  Brandels,  with  his  usual 
succinctness,  expressed  the  Is-sue  this  way: 
"The  makers  of  our  Constitution  •  ■  ■  rec- 
ognized the  significance  of  mans  spiritual 
nature,  of  his  feelings,  and  of  his  Intellect. 
They  knew  that  only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleas- 
ure, and  satisfactions  of  life  are  to  be  found 
in  material  things.  They  sought  to  protect 
Americans  In  their  beliefs,  their  thoughts, 
their  emotions,  and  their  sensations.  They 
conferred,  as  against  the  Government,  the 
right  to  be  left  alone — the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  rights,  and  the  right  most  valued  by 
civilized  man  ■■ 

The  philosophy  expressed  by  Justice  Bran- 
dels  has  been  given  a  modern  application  In 
the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S,  Supreme  Court 
invalidating  the  Connecticut  birth  control 
law.  Seven  Justices  agreed  that  the  statute 
violated  the  right  of  marital  privacy,  which 
it  called  "Intimate  to  the  point  of  being 
sacred." 

.Vow  If  the  Government  Is  enjoined  bv 
this  decision  from  forbidding  the  practice  of 
birth  control,  it  logically  follows  that  It  Is 
likewise  forbidden  to  promote  It.  since  viola- 
tions of  human  privacy  becomes  Inevitable  In 
the  relationship  between  Government  and 
the  indigent  people  who  comprise  the  target 
group  for  Government-sponsored  birth  con- 
trol. 

In  spite  of  these  unmistakable  constitu- 
tional roadblocks,  a  bill  Is  now  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures that  would  formally  and  directly 
involve  the  Federal  Government  In  birth 
prevention  programs.  Including  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  and  materials  at  public 
expense. 

In  a  number  of  cities,  there  have  been 
attempts  to  link  promoUon  of  birth  control 
with  the  new  anilpoverty  program,  on  the 
theory  that,  as  one  Senator  put  It.  "the  poor 
are  more  likely  than  any  other  group  to  have 
large  families  ■ 

Thai  I  submit.  Is  not  the  Governments 
business  The  choice  of  how  manv  children 
a  couple  should  have  Is  the  sole!  personal 
rejponsiblllty  of  the  spouses.  It  Is  no  less 
their  responsibility  If  thev  happen  to  be 
poor 

For  a  Government  agent  to  advise  Indi- 
viduals— m.imed  or  unmarried— respecting 
limitation  of  the  number  of  their  offspring. 
to  Inquire  respecting  details  of  their  sex- 
ual life,  or  in  any  way  to  sugeest  to  them 
practices  respecting  sex  which  mov  do  vio- 
lence to  their  religious  beliefs,  is  a  clear 
invasion  of  the  sacred  rtght  of  privacy  which 
the  Supreme  Court  holds  to  be  Inviolate. 

Now  we  have  been  exploring  up  to  this 
point  some  of  the  moral,  legal,  and  sociologi- 


cal Imputations  of  Government  Involvement 
la  family  limitation.  But  what  happens 
when  a  couple,  of  their  own  volition  and  for 
valid  reasons,  wish  either  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  their  children  or  to  regulate  their 
spacing? 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  American  commu- 
nity Is  deeply  divided  on  this  question.  Many 
people  sincerely  believe  not  only  that  there 
Is  nothing  Immoral  In  the  use  of  artlflclal 
contraceptives,  but  that  the  common  good 
of  society  Is  served  by  active  dissemination 
of  such  materials  and  Information  on  how 
to  use  them.  Some  would  even  go  to  the 
extreme  of  making  this  a  public  policy  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

There  Is  another  group — Including  but  by 
no  means  confined  to  Roman  Catholics — 
that  holds  with  equal  sincerity  that  the  use 
or  promotion  of  contraceptives,  whether 
mechanical  or  chemical,  is  at  all  times  and 
for  any  reason  a  serious  moral  evil.  Their 
concern  Is  not  with  the  end  of  responsible 
parenthood,  which  no  one  disputes,  but  with 
the  morality  of  the  means  used  to  achieve  it. 

What  Is  the  answer  to  this  dilemma? 
What  Is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Individual 
citizen  of  good  conscience?  What  should  be 
the  role  of  Government?  Let  me  suggest 
some  possible  approaches. 

In  great  Issues  of  this  kind,  where  opinion 
Is  sharply  divided,  the  flrst  and  most  Im- 
portant consideration  In  searching  for  a 
solution  is  the  preservation  of  the  God-given 
right  of  conscience.  Catholics,  for  example, 
have  no  right  to  Impose  their  own  moral  code 
upon  the  rest  of  the  country  by  civil  legisla- 
tion. By  the  same  reasoning,  they  are 
obliged  In  conscience  to  oppose  any  regula- 
tion which  would  elevate  to  the  status  of 
public  policy  a  philosophy  or  practice  which 
violates  rights  of  privacy  or  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  citizens  freedom  cuts  both 
ways. 

In  a  situation  like  this.  Involving  serious 
moral  Issues  In  which  people  strive  to  form 
a  right  conscience,  the  role  of  Government  is 
clear— strict  neutrality.  No  one  questions 
the  rlght5-even  the  desirability — of  e.x- 
panded  Government-sponsored  research  Into 
the  problems  of  human  reproduction.  There 
Is  much  to  be  learned  In  this  area — Includ- 
ing possible  harmful  side  effects  of  so-called 
oral  contraceptives  which  are  Just  now  com- 
ing to  light. 

However,  the  moment  that  Government 
presumes  to  give  advice  in  this  delicate 
area.  It  opens  the  door  to  influencing  the 
free  decision  of  Its  citizens.  And  from  In- 
fluence. It  Is  only  a  short  step  to  coercion. 
Especially  when  economic  factors  are  in- 
volved, like  welfare  paj-ments,  the  slightest 
attempt  to  guide  an  applicant  may  be  mag- 
nified by  fear  Into  an  unspoken  threat  to 
"conform — or  else," 

Now,  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Individual  Catholic  In  all  this?  A  Catholic, 
like  any  other  American,  is  a  citizen,  with 
the  right  and  duty  to  vote  In  accordance 
with  his  convictions.  He  Is  a  member  of  a 
pluralistic  society,  which  must  have  a  work- 
ing consensus,  even  In  highly  controversial 
areas.  If  it  Is  to  govern  Itself,  Therefore  he 
has  an  obligation,  without  compromising  his 
moral  principles,  to  work  in  harmony  for  the 
conunon  good — which  always  Includes  the 
protection  of  constitutional'  liberties.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  appear  that,  under  the  pro- 
posal I  have  described,  constitutional  liberty 
of  privacy  is  severely  endangered 

In  addition  to  being  a  citizen,  a  Catholic 
Is  also  a  member  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ.  In  this  he  accepts  voluntarily,  by 
the  very  fact  of  his  membership,  the  olBclal 
teaching  of  the  church  In  matters  of  faith 
.'>nd  morals.  And.  my  dear  good  people,  the 
church's  teaching  with  regard  to  contracep- 
tion has  been  both  clear  and  consistent. 


In  his  encyclical.  "Castl  Connubll,"  Pope 
Plus  XI  declared  that  any  Interference,  ei- 
ther In  the  performance  of  the  conjugal  act 
or  In  the  development  of  Its  natiu-al  conse- 
quences which  is  designed  to  deprive  It  of 
its  Inherent  power  and  to  prevent  the  pro- 
creation of  new  life,  is  Immoral, 

Pope  Plus  XII,  reiterating  the  teaching  cf 
his  predecessor,  added  that  "'this  prescrip- 
tion holds  good  today  as  much  as  it  did 
yesterday  •  •  •  for  It  Is  not  a  mere  precept 
of  human  rtght  but  the  expression  of  a  nat- 
ural and  divine  law." 

The  reigning  Pontiff,  Pope  Paul  VI.  had 
this  to  say  in  announcing  last  year  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  explore  the 
problem; 

"So  far  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  reason 
to  regard  the  norms  given  by  Pope  Plus  XII 
in  this  matter  as  surpassed  and  therefore  not 
binding.  They  must  therefore  be  considered 
valid,  at  least  until  wc  feel  In  consclencp 
bound  to  modify  them  *  •  •  No  one  should, 
therefore,  for  the  time  being,  take  It  upon 
himself  to  pronounce  himself  in  terms  differ- 
ing from  the  norm  In  force." 

Let  us  urge  you  in  closing  not  to  allow 
preoccupation  with  the  techniques  of  birth 
limitation,  even  those  which  are  not  of  them- 
selves Immoral,  to  distract  us  from  the 
higher  duty  of  trust  in  God.  Which  one  of 
yoti  In  this  cathedral  has  not  known  at  some 
time  the  terrifying  worry  of  being  out  of  :i 
Job,  or  being  hit  by  heavy  hospital  bills;' 
Where  are  those  worries  today'  And  If  next 
week  you  were  asked  to  sacrifice  one  of  your 
children  to  ease  the  population  explosion, 
which  one  would  you  choose? 

Surely  In  the  glorious  history  of  this  great 
Nation  we  have  found  better  guides  for  our 
society  than  the  four  horsemen  of  national 
disaster— artlflclal  birth  control,  abortion, 
sterilization  and  euthanasia.  Surely  we 
have  a  better  answer  to  poverty  than  to  dcnv 
to  the  eternal  Father  the  crowning  expres- 
sion of  His  glory — the  creation  of  an  Immor- 
tal soul  in  His  Image?  This  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  defeatism  and  despair.  It  Is  un- 
worthy of  our  heritage,  unworthy  of  our 
destiny. 

Let  us  plan  our  famllles!S(hen,  m  the 
spirit  of  responsible  parenthood^o  long  as 
the  means  we  use  do  not  contravene  God's 
law.  But  let  us  learn  to  trust  a  little,  too— 
not  m  ourselves,  but  In  the  wisdom  and 
providence  of  a  loving  Father. 


THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  89TH 
CONGRESS,    1ST  SESSION 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  M.^honI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  con- 
ference clearance  of  the  two  defense  ap- 
propriation bills,  appropriation  totals  for 
the  session  moved  substantially  closer  to 
the  final  amounts. 

Four  bills  are  yet  to  clear:  Agriculture 
and  public  works— both  now  in  confer- 
ence; foreign  assistance — awaiting  Sen- 
ate P.oor  action:  and  the  customary 
clo-Sing  supplemental — now  in  prepara- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  to  be  reported  shortly. 

The  House  this  session  has  considered 
budget  requests  of  SlOl.l  billion  and  cut 
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S2.4  billion  from  that  total,  with  the 
closing  supplemental  yet  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

Not  counting  the  foreign  assistance 
and  closing  supplemental  bills  yet  to 
come  before  it.  the  Senate  has  considered 
S99.8  billion  of  budget  requests;  allowed 
$99.2  billion;  thus  making  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $600  million. 

The  bills  which  have  cleared  confer- 
ence during  the  session  entailed  budget 
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requests  of  $89. 6  billion.  Against  this, 
Congress  appropriated  $87.8  billion,  a  net 
reduction  of  SI. 8  billion. 

Any  contemplation  of  session  totals 
must  embrace  so-called  permanent  ap- 
propriations which  recur  automatically 
under  previous  law;  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  the  preponderant  item. 
These  appropriations  roughly  approxi- 
mate S12.3  bUlion  for  fiscal  1966. 

I  include  a  summary  tabulation  of  the 
totals  to  date: 


Summary  of  totals  of  Ike  approprialion  bills,  89th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  to  Sept.  1 7. 1905 
|A11  fiKures  are  rounded  amounts] 

N'oiE.— Treasury  loan  iiulhoriiations,  roUBlily  approximaline  $900,000,000.  are  not  in  this  sommary:  nor  arc  unde- 
Ifnuinol  "backdoor  appropriations;  nor  ar**  iK-rinanpnt  appropriulions  not  requiring  ,ictlon  In  thi'  session,  rouehlv 
3ppr»xittintlng$l2.3ao,0(M).000]  •»        =  .       *    ^ 


Bills  for  fiscal      Bills  for  fiscal 
1965  1906 


Bills    for    the 
session 


,  Houite  Hrtions: 

1.  Iludjfct  rp<iuesi5  Tor  iippropriiiHons  foiistflere<1 . 
;:,  Ainoanl^lh  hilly  piiHH'fl  l)y  llfllLtp'.- 


I  S4,<i6ft,OQU.00n  I 
4. 418, 000, 0X1  I 


.tHA.  430. 1100.000 
94. 271, 000.  COO 


Hi'dttrlioi)    Ih'Iow    corfcsp-^iidlnK    Ltudpet 
rwiiipsls ', I    -S.'iO.OOO.ono  I 


-a.i.w.ooo.noo 


«ioi.09S,ono.ooo 

98,  <M.  000. 000 


-•i,  409, 000, 000 


>;>!«'  mictions: 

I.  Butlcei  rrtiursls  for  tippropriallons  rnnsiderrd 

.*  .\niounl5  In  bills  pns5*xi  Itv  Stiiftte- 

:l   .vliovf  liouie  amounts  In  tlir^elHlIf 

■I    Rwluction  Iwlow  rom-^iHiiiditiir  liudi!cl  rfqufsts... 

>,tl.<i'tloil>:;  I 

I.  lludcet  n-qiK  5lf  for  nil  liills  rl(ilrrd  cniilrnincF ,    4, 7i3. 000, 000 

J,  Flnul  aiHOUlils  approved  *.  - ,    4.^27.000,000  I 


4.723.000.000 

4.s.'iii,ooa.oon  i 

-1-140.000.000    ' 
-1S5,000,000  I 


OS,  OA.*).  oon,  nio 
94,  nao,  oon.  otn  i 

-I-4.3III,  000,1100  { 
-43.\  000. 1X«I 


iO.  TSS,  000, 000 

90, 1  »>.  1100, 000 

-(-4,.'iltl,il00.00O 

-600. 000, 000 


84,  89A,  000.000 
'S3, 301. 000. 000  I 


vg.  ins.  ooa  ooo 
»8r.S'js.ooo.ooo 


f'limiMirisoiis— 

III)  With  coiTe<iK,n'IIiip  !>u'!Bct  rcejutsts., 
( b>  With  ct>rrsiK>n'',iilK  li^ctl  ]9<'v'>uniuunt.l 
\c)  \Viili  l.ills  of  llie  ((n't  «(¥sioii .,| 


-1911. 000.  ono  ' 


-L.W.OOO.OOO 

4-i.w,ooo,noo 


-1.790,000.000 


'  All  hni.5  except  final  supplemental  are  Includwl— precise  budget  re'iupsts  unknown 

■.MlblUs  except  "Foreien  assistance"  (budirel  request.  S4,lS9.onil.tlom  mxA  flnnl  supplemontol  iliudget  renaests 
uiikriown)  are  included. 

>  liidu'les  twouiiusuallj-  large  budeet  Items  not  considered  oneinally  in  the  Itoaw:  Sl.700.00n.000  on  the  Defense  bill 
md  SI. 035.000.000  on  the  Treasury  bill  (this  latter  Item  being  classified  us  a  supplement  to  nscal  198S  rather  Mniii  a 
liacil  I90('i  iinpropriiitioMl. 

'  Knur  liilis  for  liscal  19«6  nol  included  (involving  budget  requests:  .\criculture,  $6,782,000,000;  public  works, 
H3»7,000.00O:  foreign  iissisunc«.  $4,lS9.000,i;iOO;  and  Unal  supplemental,  amounts  unknown). 

■  Include  SJOl.nno.ono  for  fiscal  19*J7  (grants  for  uirports  and  mass  transportation). 

•  '"ndeliTinliulde  tmtil  tlu*  iiist  bill  is  enacted 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence  was  granted   to: 

Mr.  Stratio.v.  for  September  20  and  21. 
1965.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  3  weeks  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fordi.  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  official  business, 
as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  20th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoGARTY  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Patten>.  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  on  next 
Tuesday.  , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Burke  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Laird  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  during  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  9221  and 
to  include  tables. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  four  stances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hutchinson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  in  five  in- 
stances. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fatten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Wacconner. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  include  tabular  material 
on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  and  on 
the  appropriation  business  of  the  session. 


SENATE  BILLS   REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles    were    taken   from    the   Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2084.  An  act  to  provide  for  scenic  de- 
velopment and  road  beautlficatlon  of  the 
Federal  aid  highway  systems:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1483.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and 
the  arts  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
puriKjses:  and 

S.  2042.  An  act  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954   as  amended. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Adminisiration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  948.  .\n  act  to  amend  part  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  divorce, 
legal  separation,  and  annulment  of  marriage 
In  the  District  of  Colimibla: 

H  R.  5883.  An  act  to  amend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act; 

H.R.  10014.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1954,  relating  to  office  space  In  the 
districts  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  act  of  Jime  27.  1958,  re- 
lating to  office  space  in  the  States  of  Sen- 
ators: and 

H,R.  10874.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ra:lroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  eliminate  certain  pro- 
visions which  reduce  spouses'  annuities,  to 
provide  coverage  for  tips,  to  Increase  the  base 
on  which  railroad  retirement  benefits  and 
taxes  are  computed,  and  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H,R.  3128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
lannuzzi; 

H.R.  3684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Alexander  F  Berol.  i;.S.  Army,  retired; 

HH.  5989.  An  act  to  amend  section  27. 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  as  amended 
(46  use.  883  I  ; 

H  R.  8218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
K.  Willis; 

HJl.  8351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  .*lu  and  others; 

HR.8761.  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase 
In  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of 
the  former  Lighthouse  Service; 

H  R.  9854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  T. 
Learv;  and 
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H  J.  Res.  S04.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  September  20.  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CO.MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1589.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  ot 
the  Budget.  Executive  Odice  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  Indicating  the  neces- 
sity for  .1  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation for  the  Selective  Service  System  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  pursuant  to  section  3670  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665);   to  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations. 

1590  A  letter  from  the  Director  or  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  .Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  Federnl  contributions  pro- 
gram ef|ii;pmeni  and  facilities,  for  the  quar- 
ter endin'4  J. me  .10.  1965.  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 301 1 II  >i(  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser^Mces. 

1591.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations!. OIBee  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  revised  cost  figures  of 
certain  facility  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken tor  the  Air  National  Guard,  supple- 
menMne  executive  communication  No.  527. 
Pebruiiry  a.  1965,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
ot  10  use  22333(1),  and  authority  dele- 
gated Oy  the  .Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

15S2.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tr.msmit'ing  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  The  United  States  over  lands  within 
Ciinip  Alterbury.  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1593.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  dratt  of  proposed  legislation  to 
require  that  contr.icts  for  construction,  al- 
teration, or  repair  of  any  public  building  or 
public  work  of  the  District  of  Columbia  l)e 
accompanied  by  a  performance  bond  pro- 
tecting the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  an 
additional  bond  for  the  protection  of  persons 
furnishing  material  and  lobor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

J594.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
for  Admlnl5trati.:rn.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  tor  fiscal  vear  1965.  pursuant  to 
section  15.  43  0.S.C.  1343:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1595.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  proposed  apiendment  to 
section  30Ua)i7l  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationahty  Act  (66  Stat.  235;  8  U.S.C.  1401): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1596.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior,  tran-smittlng  a  report  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  aid  in  fish  restoration  program 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  pursu- 
ant to  section  11.  64  Stat.  430:  16  U.S.C.  777; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committes  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows ; 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
mlnLstratlon,  to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  Increase  grants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  authorl2e  the  establishment  of 
.stiindards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In  prevent- 
ing, controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of  in- 
terstate waters,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept. 
No.  1022).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules,  House  Resolution  598.  A  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  642,  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  con- 
struct the  third  Library  of  Congress  build- 
ing in  square  732  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  named  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building  and  to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial 
Hall,  and  for  other  purposes:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  1023).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
House  Joint  Resolution  642.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  construct  the  third  Library  of  Congress 
building  In  square  732  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  named  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building  and  to  contain  a  Madison 
Memorial  Hall,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1024).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LENNON;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  944.  An  act  to 
provide  for  expanded  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  marine  environment  of  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development,  and  a  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engineering  and  Resources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1025).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  lefened  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COOLET: 

H  R.  11135,  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
pmvlsloiis    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1948,    as 
amended:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture, 
By  Mr.  POFP: 

H.R.  11138,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Woah- 
Ington  Country  National  Parkway,  and  lor 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior nnd  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  1J137  A  bin  to  provide  that  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  branching  restrictions  as 
are  applicable  to  competing  State-chartered 
institutions:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Bankliig 
and  Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  H-ALPERNJ 

H.M.  11138.  A  bin  to  amend  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Ijisurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  for  adjudicating  the  pro- 
priety of  bank  mergers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
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By  Mr.  MULTER  ( by  request  I : 
H.R  11139,  A  bill  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  ReWsed  Statutes  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
branches  of  national  banks;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  NDC: 
HR.  11140.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
as  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  designated 
as  redevelopment  areas:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 

By  Mr,  TE.AGUE  of  Texas: 
HJi.  11141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Untvers;!] 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  so  as  t'j 
give  highest  priority  for  induction  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  to  persons  who  would  other- 
wise have  avoided  Induction  by  being  married 
on  August  26.  1965.  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  amending  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Regulations:  to  the  Commlttw 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHAIXEY: 
HR.  11142.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  o: 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  con- 
nection for  traumatic  aneurysm  and  malig- 
nant tumors  (cancer)  which  develop  within 
2  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
active  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
-Affairs. 

H.R  11143  A  bill  to  provide  educational 
assistance  to  certain  veterans  of  service  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Veteranr" 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H-  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearing  on  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
BvMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  11144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cologero 
Armandinl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
arv, 

H.R,  11145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai 
Iltadls:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
Bv  Mr,  FIND: 
HR,  11146,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
D'Angelo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
H.R.  11147.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Johii 
Marlnls;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  11148.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Has- 
san Vflkll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.   GILBERT: 
H.R.  11149.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Matranga;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   GRAT: 
H.R.  11150.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of  Mrs 
Catherine  Pllakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJt.  11151,  A    bill   for  the   relief   of  MlBS 
Yle   Chin   KIra;    to   the   Conamlttee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  11152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VirgUe 
Posfay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII. 

367.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memom: 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  establish  a  corporation  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  provide,  through  Insurance 
reasonable  protection  against  loss  or  damage 
to  property  suffered  during  a  riotous  or 
tumultous  assembly  of  people,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  aad 
Currency. 
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EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALAB.\MA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
itmarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  my  newsletter  to  the  people  of 
tiie  seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  Au- 
gust 23.  1965: 

w.isHiNCTON     Report     from     Congressman 

Jim  Martin.  Seventh  District,  Ala. 

farm  bill  hurts  .vlabama  f,\rmers 

The  liberal  Democrats  In  control  of  Con- 
Kiess.  Jumping  at  the  crack  of  the  whip  by 
L.vndon  Johnson  and  his  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Orvllle  Freeman,  struck  another 
blow  at  the  farmers  of  -Alabama  and  the 
southeast  by  passing  the  contusion  known 
.IS  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  The  vote  was  221 
to  172.  I  voted  against  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage because  It  will  hurt  the  farmers  and  the 
economy  of  Alabama. 

During  the  4  doys  of  debate  on  the  bill 
we  were  able  to  make  some  very  slight 
improvements  In  It.  I  fought  for  and  voted 
for  amendments  to  the  cotton  provision  of 
tiie  bill  to  permit  released  cotton  acreages 
to  be  reapportioned  across  the  county  lines. 
We  were  also  able  to  save  the  one-price  cot- 
ton system  which  is  essential  to  saving  the 
jobs  of  Alabama  workers  In  the  cotton  mills. 

OVERALL  BILL  DISCRIMINATORT 

In  spite  of  these  improvements  the  over- 
all farm  bill  penalizes  Alithams  and  sets  the 
stage  for  moving  cotton  farming  to  the  west. 
This  is  the  real  purpose  behind  the  farm 
bill.  In  a  news  storj-  In  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  of  August  16  It  was  pointed  out 
the  small  farms  in  Alabama  are  disappearing. 
Tills  bill  will  hasten  the  day  when  the  small 
cotton  farmer  In  our  area  is  through. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  In  an  Atigu.st 
16  editorial,  pointed  out  that  this  bill  Is 
going  to  cost  Alabama  cotton  growers  «75 
million.  The  editorial  was  based  ou  flgures 
released  by  Alabama  Agriculture  Commis- 
sioner Todd  who  calculates  the  Democrat 
farm  bill  will  cut  Alabama's  cotton  allot- 
ment from  969.000  to  435.000  acres.  A 
Democrat  Congress  and  a  Democrat  President 
will  be  the  authors  and  finishers  of  Ala- 
bama cotton  agriculture.  This  is  something 
to  remember  when  you  are  asked  to  support 
the  antlpoverty.  big  welfare  programs  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Society.  Alabama 
cotton  farmers  well  may  ask.  "great  for 
^hom?" 

SUPPORT  Tora  police  dep.wtment 
In  a  memorandum  circulated  In  Cuba  be- 
fore the  Communist  revolution  the  first  point 
.n  the  formula  for  revolution  was  to  "dis- 
credit the  police  In  every  way  by  causing  in- 
cidents which  wUl  lead  to  arrest  and  then 
oy  charging  police  brutality."  The  program 
r.ow  being  carried  ou  in  the  United  States  by 
-Martin  Luther  King  and  others  Is  following 
'his  formula  to  the  letter  whether  King  and 
those  who  constantly  criticize  the  police 
"low  it  or  not.  The  shameful  riots  In  Los 
■tagelcs  in  which  screaming  mobs  burned 
!»d  robbed  and  murdered  had  not  even 
ended  before  Martin  Bang  was  charging  po- 


lice brutality  and  demanding  the  firing  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  finest  police  chiefs. 

In  a  statement  to  Congress  last  week  I 
called  for  a  return  to  law  and  order  and  sup- 
port of  the  police  and  other  law  enforcement 
officers  whom  we  ask  to  risk  their  lives  to 
protect  us.  Lyndon  Johnson  should  make 
an  unequivocal  statement  that  law  and  order 
win  be  maintained  and  then  stand  by  his 
statement  Instead  of  making  excuses  for  the 
criminals.  The  time  Is  long  past  due  when 
the  President  should  make  such  a  statement. 
He  should  make  It  clear  that  the  police  de- 
partments of  this  Nation  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  appease  criminals.  If,  for  political 
expediency,  the  President  will  not  stand 
firmly  behind  our  law  enforcement  officials. 
It's  time  the  good  people  of  this  country  did 
and  that  we  let  the  rapist£,  robbers,  murder- 
ers, and  those  who  urge  them  on  that  we  sup- 
port the  police  In  their  defense  of  law  and 
order  and  the  lives  and  property  of  decent 
citizens. 

Typical  of  some  statements  by  public  of- 
ficials excusing  the  crime  wave  In  Los  Angeles 
Is  one  by  Congressman  Clayton  Powell,  of 
New  York,  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  statement  goes  through  the  same 
charges  that  the  criminals  were  not  to  blame, 
but  they  act  that  way  because  they  are  poor 
and  underprivileged.  The  startling  thing 
Is  the  last  paragraph  In  the  Congressman's 
statement:  "Negroes  In  the  North  know  the 
truth  of  these  statements  and  are  embittered 
by  the  absence  of  official  action  directed  to- 
ward a  solution  of  these  problems.  Until  a 
comprehensive  and  massive  attack  on  north- 
ern sub  rosa  racial  hatred  Is  undertaken,  un- 
til all  of  tis  force  ourselves  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  the  poverty  of  the  north- 
ern Negro  Is  totally  different  from  the  pov- 
erty of  the  southern  Negro  and  In  some  re- 
spects even  worse.  Los  Angeles  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  rioting  and  law- 
lessness not  only  this  summer  but  In  the 
many  summers  to  come." 

There  Is  a  gigantic  task  ahead  for  America 
and  one  to  which  I  subscribe.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  poverty  In  the  Watts 
district  of  Los  Angeles  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  better  Jobs  that  are  avail- 
able require  a  level  of  education  the  Negro 
poor  do  not  have  and  which  will  take  at 
least  another  generation  to  ncqtilre.  Wo 
do  need  a  massive  national  education  pro- 
gram to  give  all  citizens  equal  opportunity 
to  get  good  jobs.  But  we  won't  achieve  that 
goal  through  demonstrations,  riots,  and  the 
continued  threat  of  future  violence,  or  by 
fostering  hatred  between  blacks  and  whites, 

GOVERNMENT   PROGRAMS  ANNOL-NCED  BT   KING 

In  the  8  months  I  have  served  In  Congress 
I  have  come  to  accept  the  fact  that  an- 
nouncements of  Federal  projects  and  grants 
in  my  district  are  always  given  to  the  Demo- 
crat Senators  first,  but  I  think  It's  going  a 
little  too  far  when  programs  In  my  own 
congressional  district  are  announced  by 
M.irtln  Luther  King.  In  a  story  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  August  12,  reporting 
on  the  convention  of  the  Southern  Chrlstiau 
Leadership  Conference  In  Birmingham.  Ala., 
it  was  stated:  "Dr.  King  also  reported  that 
the  U.S.  OtHce  of  Economic  Opportunity  this 
week  approved  a  $60,000  grant  for  an  SCLC 
program  which  provides  special  summer 
tutoring  for  Negro  high  school  students  and 
graduates  to  help  them  pass  college  entrance 
exams.  SCLC  also  was  Instrumental  In  ob- 
taining a  poverty  program  for  Gadsden,  Ala. 
Six  other  poverty  programs  are  at  various 
states  of  development  and  others  are  antici- 


pated.' Dr.  King  said."  (quote  from  American 
Enterprise  Institute). 

I  guess  we  should  ask  Sargent  Shrlver. 
Attorney  General  Kutzenbach  and  the  Presi- 
dent, "when  was  King  elected  to  public  oSBce 
and  by  whom?" 

FOR   ALABAMA   SENATOR'S  INFOR^tATlON 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  and  sev- 
eral of  his  editorial  supporters  in  the  State 
continue  to  try  to  prove  me  WTong  In  stat- 
ing that  Individual  neighborhoods  may  be 
integrated  under  Federal  housing  laws.  For 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Senator  and  those 
who  take  hlm.at  his  word,  I  point  to  an  item 
in  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Augtist  19, 
1965: 

■Private  Homes  for  Pt.'blic  Housing 
"The  National  Capitol  Housing  Authority 
will  ask  the  Commissioners  for  approval  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for 
money  to  rent  or  buy  500  homes  on  the  pri- 
vate market  In  the  next  2  years  for  public 
housing  units." 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Martin, 
Memher  of  Congress. 


Eighteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Murder  of 
Nikola  Petkov 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^'ES 

Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  Bulgarian  National  Commit- 
tee will  commemorate  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  the  judicial  murder  of  Nikola 
Petkov  for  his  defiance  of  the  Communist 
effort  to  tyrannize  Bulgaria.  Petkov  was 
hanged  September  23.  1947,  by  the  Soviet 
conspiracy.  His  death  cleared  the  way 
for  Soviet  rule  of  that  great  people,  a  rule 
which  has  persisted  to  this  day. 

It  was  Petkov  who  headed  the  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  rule  in  the  election  cam- 
paign of  October  1946.  Despite  falsifica- 
tion of  the  returns  by  the  Communists. 
Petkovs  candidates  won.  and  trium- 
phantly entered  the  Grand  National  As- 
sembly. There  he  exposed  the  Soviet 
plans  to  make  Bulgaria  a  Soviet  province. 
Subsequently  he  was  charged  with  con- 
spiracy against  the  state  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  sentenced  to  hang. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  that 
there  are  still  heroes  i^  Petkov's  country. 
Men  and  women  still  working  and  hoping 
that  one  day  they  will  be  free  again. 
There  are,  too,  many  Bulgarian  exiles 
with  the  same  hopes  for  their  country. 
One  cannot  think  of  these  people  with- 
out a  sense  of  frustration.  One  almost 
feels  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  easy  ac- 
ceptance of  freedom  by  some  in  our  own 
country.  One  also  senses  the  wisdom  of 
the  poet  John  Donne's  words.  "No  man  Is 
an  island,  entire  of  himself."  We  are  in 
truth,  our  brother's  keepers.    When  the 
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bells  tolled  for  Petkov's  death,  they  tolled 
for  all  of  us 

We  can  take  comfort  and.  Indeed, 
pride,  that  on  this  very  day  Americans 
are  fighting  for  freedom  of  their 
brothers.  That  our.  history  is  a  history 
of  a  people  always  willing  to  fight  that 
fight.  There  are.  In  fact,  fighters  for 
freedom  in  every  nation.  We  must  keep 
our  faith  that  one  day  they  will  w'in- 


Du  Pont  Estate   Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FL.jBlDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  when  the  House  was  consider- 
ing the  question  of  a  rule  on  H.R.  7371. 
a  bill  to  remove  an  exemption  from  the 
Banlc  Holding  Company  .Act,  there  was 
conversation  in  the  debate  to  the  effect 
that  8  million  tax-exempt  dollars  were 
ROinp  to  the  Du  Fonts  In  Florida.  Need- 
less to  say.  the  allegation  that  this  much 
money  was  going  to  anyone,  tax  exempt, 
should  properly  arouse  the  interest  of 
this  body     It  aroused  mine. 

Upon  careful  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords presented  in  the  hearings  to  the 
committee.  I  found  only  one  person  re- 
ceiving more  than  $30,000  a  year  from 
the  estate:  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball  du  Pont, 
widow  of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont.  Under  the 
terms  of  her  late  husband's  will  she  re- 
ceives a  primary  annuity  of  S200.000  a 
year,  and  from  a  residual  annuity  of 
cuirently  approximately  S8  million  a 
year,  she  receives  88  percent.  Prom  the 
total  residual  annuity  12  percent  is  irrev- 
ocably assigned  to  the  Nemours  Foimda- 
tlon.  a  charitable  nonprofit  foundation 
donatm?  funds  primarily  to  assistance 
and  research  in  the  prevention  of  crip- 
pling in  children,  these  funds  now  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  one  million 
dollars  annually.  Except  for  this  12  per- 
cent paid  to  charity  the  remainder  of 
the  income  from  the  estate  is  taxed  at 
regular  personal  income  tax  rates. 

Copies  of  canceled  checks  payable  to 
the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
which  I  have  in  my  possession  show  that 
Mrs.  du  Pont  pays  almost  $5  million  a 
year  in  Federal  personal  income  taxes, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  said  about  the 
taxability  of  the  amounts  she  receives. 
None  of  the  money  she  or  any  other  per- 
son receives  from  the  estate  gets  any  spe- 
cial tax  treatment.  She  is.  incidentally, 
one  of  the  most  philanthropic  of  all 
Americans  and  gives  aenerously  to  a  wide 
field  of  charities,  after  .«lie  pays  her  taxts. 

I  have  also  learned  the  Du  Pont  estate 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  great  tax  revenue 
sources.  In  the  past  15  years  alone  the 
estate  has  paid  out  more  than  $120  mil- 
lion m  Federal  income  taxes,  and  more 
than  $37  million  in  taxes  to  State,  county, 
and  city  governments  located  in  some  19 
States. 

When  you  stop  and  think  about  the 
gigantic  sum  of  monev  this  Du  Pont  es- 
tate has  paid  to  our  State  and  National 


Governments  I  cannot  seS  how  anyone 
can  say  there  is  not  anything  percolating 
down  to  the  general  population.  Fur- 
thermore, the  ultimate  beneficiaries, 
after  death  of  individuals  who  pay  In- 
come taxes,  will  be  charitable,  primarily 
in  the  field  of  combating  crippling  among 
children. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
the  pending  legislation.  H.R.  7371.  would, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  have  no  bearing  or 
effect  upon  these  tax  matters  because  it 
has  no  relation  to  taxes  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 


Dedication — Memorial  Mall, 
Sharon,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■;if 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  M.ASs.%CHusErr5 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  on  Sunday,  September  12.  1965. 
to  have  been  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
dedication  of  the  memorial  mall  of  the 
Sharon  Memorial  Park.  Sharon.  Mass.. 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Massachusetts  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  U.S.A. 

I  would  like  to  include  here  my  re- 
marks, as  well  as  the  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Elliot  Richardson.  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  copy  of  the  program. 

The  material  follows : 
Address  or  Congressman  James  A.  Burke  to 
THE  Jewish  Veterans.  Sharon,  Mass. 

As  we  dedicate  Sharon's  Veterans'  Mall, 
we  may  appropriately  recall  the  history  and 
achievemenis  of  one  of  America's  most  dedi- 
cated and  patriotic  veterans'  organizations, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

The  great  alms  ol  this  organization  of 
which  you  are  so  Justly  proud  were  set  forth 
In  the  moving  language  of  the  preamble  to 
the  original  constitution  of  1896  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans: 

"To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America:  to  foster  and  perpetuate 
true  Americanism:  to  combat  whatever  tends 
to  impair  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of 
our  free  Institutions;  to  uphold  the  fair 
name  of  the  Jew,  and  light  his  battles 
wherever  unjustly  assailed:  to  encourage  the 
doctrine  of  universal  liberty:  equal  rights 
and  full  Justice  to  all  men;  to  combat  the 
powers  of  bigotry  and  darkness  wherever 
originating,  and  whatever  their  target:  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  comradeship  by  mu- 
tual helpfulness  to  comrades  and  their  fam- 
ilies; to  Instill  love  of  country  and  flag,  and 
to  promote  sound  minds  and  bodies  on  our 
members  and  our  youth;  to  preserve  the 
memories  and  records  of  patriotic  service  per- 
formed by  men  of  our  faith;  to  honor  their 
memory,  and  shield  from  neglect  the  graves 
of  our  heroic  dead." 

With  these  noble  purposes  enunciated,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  were  prepared  for  their 
heroic  service  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
the  two  World  Wars,  the  Korean  conflict. 
and  the  cold  war.  now  regrettably  a  very  hot 
one  In  Vietnam. 

The  members  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
met  together  In  convention  In  Philadelphia 
In  1936  to  amend  their  constitution.  In  the 
newly  drafted  constitution  were  set  forth  In 
detail  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  na- 


tional executive  council,  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  the  deparimenle,  district 
councils,  and  ladles'  auxiliaries.  The  dutieg 
of  officers  were  prescribed,  uniforms  and  In- 
signia designated,  and  a  seal  adopted. 

In  the  revised  cor^iitutlon,  article  n  em- 
bodied the  spirit  and  general  sentiments  or 
the  preamble  of  the  original  constitution, 
but  enumerated  the  objectives  of  the  JewUih 
War  Veterans  more  speciflcally.  It  stated 
that  the  purposes  of  the  organization  were: 

"To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America:  to  encourage  hon- 
or and  purity  in  public  atfairs;  to  combat 
whatever  tends  to  Impair  the  efficiency  and 
permanency  of  our  free  institutions;  to  en- 
courage the  doctrine  of  universal  liberty, 
equal  rights,  and  full  Justice  to  all  men. 

"To  combat  the  powers  of  bigotry  and 
darkness  wherever  originating  and  whatevur 
their  target:  to  uphold  tile  fair  name  of  tue 
Jew  and  flghi  his  battles  wherever  assailed 

"To  Inculcate  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
comradeship  among  the  men  of  our  faith  who 
fought  In  the  various  wars  of  the  Unitetl 
States  of  America. 

"To  assist  such  comrades  and  their  fami- 
lies as  may  stand  In  need  of  help,  encourage- 
ment, or  protection. 

"To  encourage  and  promote  athletics 
among  our  men'*iers  and  in  the  youth  of  our 
faith. 

"To  instill  love  of  country  and  flag  In  our 
youth  and  to  foster  such  activities  as  will 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  objects  and  Ideals  of 
our  organization. 

"To  gather  and  preserve  the  records  of 
patriotic  service  performed  by  the  men  of 
our  faith;  to  honor  their  memory  and  shield 
from  neglect  the  graves  of  our  heroic  dead  " 

Throughout  Its  long  and  distingul^hod 
history  as  the  oldest  active  war  veterans'  ur- 
ganlzation  In  the  country,  the  JWV  has  beeii 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  t^e  Jewish  commu- 
nity's flght  against  antl-Scmittsm. 

Its  dynamic  program  emphasizes  mutual 
understanding.  It  tries  to  reach  out  to 
every  respected  group  In  the  country,  to 
Congress,  to  the  churches,  to  the  schools 
and  to  all  the  other  veterans'  organizations. 
In  order  to  find  Its  allies  In  the  batilt 
against  antl-Semltlsm. 

The  JWV  has  worked  hard  to  maintain  Its 
close  working  relations  with  both  veterans' 
and  nonveterans'  organizations  In  Its  unend- 
ing campaign  to  advance  group  cooperation 
in  all  areas  of  American  life.  Among  the 
supporters  of  the  JWV  are  those  organiza- 
tions which  advocate  legislation  aimed  nt 
closing  existing  gaps  In  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights  Friends  of  the  JWV  advocate  the 
cooperation  of  all  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious 
groups  in  every  community,  and  others  sup- 
port projects  designed  to  broaden  public 
understanding  of  veterans*  needs  and  ob- 
Jectlves. 

The  JWV  program  Includes  the  sponsor- 
ship of  brotherhood  rallies,  scholarship  and 
contest  awards  In  the  schools,  and  the  under- 
taking of  civic  betterment  projects  in  locii 
communities. 

Through  Its  child  welfare  program,  the 
JWV  supports  the  Boy  Scouts,  provides  sum- 
mer canip  scholarships  for  underprivileged 
children,  sponsors  athletic  league  tourn:i- 
ments.  and  equips  participating  teams 

As  on  accredited  agency  representing 
claimants  before  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Defense  Department,  the  JWV 
maintains  a  veterans'  service  program  staffed 
by  professional  counselors  and  guidance 
experts  who  assist  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents In  dealing  with  various  public 
agencies.  This  free  service  is  made  avail- 
able without  rerard  to  race,  color,  or  creed 
of  veteran  applicants.  It  helps  thousand.'  o! 
veterans  and  their  dependents  each  year, 

The  JWV  maintains  a  legislative  office  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  For  the  Jewish  com- 
munity the  JWV's  legislative  office  has  spe- 
cial significance,  because  the  leaders  of  o^jr 
Government  recognize  that  the  JWV  repre- 
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sents  the  views  of  a  large  and  important 
part  of  the  organized  Jewish  community. 
Through  Its  legislative  action  program,  the 
JWV  has  campaigned  for  a  veritable  multi- 
tude of  bills  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights, 
national  defense,  mutual  security,  foreign 
affairs,  veterans'  benefits,  and  other  programs 
of  interest  to  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

In  all  the  American  military  cemeteries  in 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world,  there 
are  to  be  seen  among  the  rows  upon  rows  of 
crosses,  many,  many  Stars  of  David,  mute 
but  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  sacrifice 
made  by  the  men  of  Jewish  faith  who  fought 
so  well,  so  long,  and  so  hard  to  preserve 
American  freedom  In  the  dedication  of  the 
Sharon  Veterans'  Mall  In  which  we  partlcl- 
pite  today.  Jewish  War  Veterans  once  again 
exhibit  their  unceasing  and  untiring  efforts 
to  honor  the  heroic  dead  who  have  defended 
and  saved  our  country  and  Its  institutions 
by  their  service  nnd  sacrlflce, 

I  salute  Sharon's  Veterans'  Mall  and  the 
Sharon  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Address  or  Lr.  Oov.  Elliot  Richardson 

Thls  it  a  serene  and  beautiful  place.  It 
15  a  true  privilege  to  participate  In  dedicat- 
ing a  memorial  here  to  those  of  Jewish  faith 
who  have  given  their  lives  In  the  wars  of 
the  United  States. 

I  congratulate  the  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  the 
Sharon  Memorial  Park  on  the  conception  and 
design  as  well  as  the  harmony  of  execution  of 
this  Memorial  Mall, 

Throughout  the  long  recorded  history  of 
the  human  race,  the  Jewish  people  have  con- 
stantly and  devotedly  carried  on  the  strug- 
Kle  for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit.  Believing  always  that  every 
individual  owes  a  duty  to  God  because  each 
individual  matters  to  God.  Jews  fought  for 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  Individual 
against  Egypt,  against  Babylon,  against  the 
d:irkness  and  oppression  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  against  the  forces  of  totalitarianism — 
Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Communist  in  modern 
tunes. 

It  is  especially  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
Jews  who  gave  their  lives  for  freedom  In 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  should  be 
commemorated  here  by  the  two  boulders 
which  mark  this  ground. 

The  red-brown  boulder  at  the  one  end  of 
the  mall,  which  was  brought  here  from 
Mount  Carmel  In  the  Holy  Land,  once  felt  the 
lootprints  of  the  Prophets  who  first  taught 
the  truths  which  have  ever  since  Inspired 
not  only  the  Jews,  but  all  other  Inheritors 
of  the  free  spirit.  The  slate-gray  stone  at 
the  other  end  of  the  mall  is  of  native  New 
England  origin.  Both  these  ageless  frag- 
ments of  our  planet  are  linked  by  an  oval 
of  living  green  symbolizing  the  vital  ever- 
renewed   tradition  which  Joins  them. 

The  price  of  liberty,  as  we  have  so  often 
been  reminded,  is  eternal  vigilance.  Each 
generation  must  not  only  win  liberty  for 
Itself— it  miLst  protect  It  against  subversion 
ind  defend  It  against  attack.  And  so  today 
In  South  Vietnam,  where  American  lives  are 
once  more  being  sacrificed,  and  In  outposts 
all  over  the  world.  Americans  are  standing 
guard  for  freedom. 

Wherever  freedom  Is  at  bay  or  on  the 
march,  there  will  be  Americans  of  Jewish 
faith.  We  shall  forever  be  In  their  debt.  We 
proudly  and  gladly  acknowledge  that  debt. 

DroicATiox.  Memorial  Mall.  Sponsored  by 
THE  Department  op  Massachtsetts  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  op  the  USA.,  WrrH  the 
Cooperation  op  the  Sharoh  Memorial 
Park 

PROGRAM 

Welcome:  Albert  Schlossberg,  chairman. 

Raising  of  colors:  Prince  Strauss  Post  No. 
151  3WV  color  guard:  U  S.  flag,  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Isadore  Bromfield;  Jewish  War  Veterans  flag. 


Mr.  Louis  Silvey,  Abraham  Zimmerman,  FDC; 
national  anthem.  Cantor  Alex  Zlmmer,  tem- 
ple Ohabel  Shalom,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Remarks:  Alfred  Tober.  commander.  De- 
partment of  Massachusetts.  JWV. 

Dedication:  Rabbi  Jacob  Hochman,  tem- 
ple Shalom.  Milton,  chaplain,  Department  of 
Massachusetts,  JWV. 

Introduction  of  distinguished  guests. 

Address;  Hon.  William  Carmen,  cfialrman. 
National  Executive  Committee.  JWV. 

.Address:  Hon.  James  A.  Burke.  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Address:  Hon.  Elliot  Richardson.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Conclusion  of  dedication:  Unveiling  of 
bronze  plaque.  Mr.  Eric  S.  Marmorek.  for 
Sharon  Memorial  Park;  Samuel  Samuels. 
PDO  for  the  Jewish  War  Veterans;  Kaddlsh. 
Rabbi  Jacob  Hochman;  EI  Mole  RachamLn. 
Cantor  Alex  Zlmmer;  firing  squad.  Prince 
Strauss  Post  No.  161  JWV, 


Washington  Report 


A  Memorial  to  Knute  Rockne  on  the 
Kansas  Turnpike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  Turnpike  Authority  and  the 
Knute  Rockne  Clubs  of  America  on  Sun- 
day. September  12,  1965,  Joined  in  dedi- 
cating a  new  memorial  to  the  famed 
Notre  Dame  football  coach  and  Inspira- 
tional leader  of  American  youth  who 
died  in  an  airplane  crash  in  1931  near 
Bazar,  Kans. 

The  beautiful  new  memorial  to  Coach 
Rockne  is  of  native  SUverdale  stone  with 
a  bronze  plaque  inset.  It  has  been 
erected  at  the  Matfield  Green  Service 
area  on  the  Kansas  Turnpike.  Tliis  area 
Is  the  nearest  point  on  the  turnpike  to 
the  actual  plane  crash  site  and  the 
memorial  will  be  seen  and  visited  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  motorists  who 
pause  at  or  pass  by  the  service  area  an- 
nually. 

Members  of  the  Knute  Rockne  family 
were  present  for  the  dedication  cere- 
monies. Knute  Rockne.  Jr..  of  Stevens- 
ville.  Mich.,  and  John  Rockne,  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  sons  of  the  famed  American. 
and  his  daughter.  Mrs.  .Anthony  Kochen- 
dorfer  of  Dickinson.  N.  Dak.,  unveiled  the 
memorial  and  placed  a  wreath  at  its  base 
at  the  dedication.  The  dedication  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Rev,  Father  Joyce, 
vice  president  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

Others  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram included  Dr.  D.  M.  Nigro,  Kansas 
City,  president  of  the  Knute  Rockne 
Club  of  America:  RoUa  Clymer,  El 
Dorado,  publisher  of  the  El  Dorado 
Times;  Robert  Dimcan,  Atchison,  chair- 
man of  the  turnpike  authority:  L.  W. 
Newcomer,  El  Dorado.  Kansas  Turnpike 
Authority,  chief  engineer-manager;  and 
Mscr.  George  King  of  Kansas  City. 

We  are  proud  to  have  this  memorial  to 
the  late  Knute  Rockne  in  Kansas.  His 
leadership  of  and  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  youth,  the  game  of  football, 
and  physical  fitness  in  general  will  long 
he  remembered. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF     ALABAMA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  Include  my 
Washington  Report  to  the  people  of  my 
district  for  August  16.  1965: 

Washington    Report 

(By     Congressman     Jim     Martin.     Seventh 

District.  Alabama) 

TERMn-ES    IN     great    SOCIETY    POtTNDAIION 

WhUe  the  great  "I"  In  the  White  House 
continues  to  flood  the  alrwavs  and  newspaper 
columns  with  statements  of  how  much  he 
is  doing  for  you  and  trying  to  convince  you 
how  wen  off  you  are.  the  foundations  of  the 
Great  Society  are  being  steadily  weakened  by 
the  termites  of  Inflation,  lower  farm  Income 
and  continued  cheapening  of  the  dollars 
in  your  pocket.  The  record  is  clear  that 
the  Johnson  farm  program  Is  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  farmers,  consumers,  or  tax- 
payers. 

Ten  years  ago  the  f.irmer  received  42  cents 
from  each  consumer  food  dollar.  Today  he 
receives  only  37  cents,  less  than  In  the"  de- 
pression days  of  1935.  Farm  debt  stands  at 
an  alltlrae  record  of  over  S36  billion.  The 
parity  ratio  (what  a  farmer  pays  for  goods 
as  compared  to  what  he  gets  for  his  produce) 
has  dropped  M.  75  in  19e4.  the  lowest  level  i.-i 
30  years.  Retail  food  prices  have  increased 
29  percent  In  the  last  16  years,  while  the  net 
income  of  agriculture  has  gone  down  29 
percent. 

The  most  damaging  figures  show  how  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  Is  growing:  In  1933  there 
was  one  employee  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  every  203  farms.  In  1961  there 
was  one  for  every  37  farms,  and  todav  vou  are 
paying  one  Federal  employee  In  the  Agri- 
culture Department  for  every  32  farms  In  the 
United  States. 

PAR.MEas    GET    LITTLE,     HOCSEWIVES    PAY    MORE 

In  the  L,B,J.  supermarket  you  may  clearly 
see  what  is  happening  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  your  dollar  under  the  Johnson  big 
spending  programs  and  political  boondoggles. 
In  June  the  cost  of  living  showed  the  largest 
increase  In  23  months,  with  food  prices 
jumping  2  percent.  Some  typical  Increases 
in  groceries  under  the  L  B.J,  program:  let- 
tuce from  29  cents  for  two  heads  a  year  ago. 
to  48  cents  today:  potatoes  from  89  cents 
for  a  10-pound  bag  to  «1.19;  tomatoes  from 
29  cents  a  pound  a  year  ago  to  33  cents  todav. 
whole  chicken  fryers  from  35  cents  to  45 
cents  a  pound;  bacon  from  69  cents  a  pound 
to  $1,06:  pork  chops  from  69  cents  a  pound 
to  SI. 29.  and  eggs  from  46  cents  a  dozen  to  61 
cents.  This  is  the  way  L.B,J.  and  his  Great 
Society  pick  your  pocket  to  pay  for  the  big 
new  poverty  program,  with  all  Its  fancy  sal- 
aries; the  rent  subsidy  program,  new  welfare 
programs,  aid  to  education  programs  which 
pour  more  of  your  money  into  the  richest 
States,  and  all  the  other  projects  the  Presi- 
dent is  ramming  through  Congress  to  per- 
petuate himself  and  his  party  In  office.  Re- 
member, all  these  grand  schemes  don't  cost 
L.B,J.  a  penny  of  his  personal  $14  mllllon, 
Tou  pay  the  bill  through  taxes  and  higher 
prices.  Isn't  It  time  for  the  American  people 
to  demand  that  the  President  be  a  little  bit 
more  responsible  In  the  way  he  spends  your 
money? 

The  President's  farm  bill,  which  will  soon 
come  before  the  House.  Is  not  the  answer. 
Certainly  we  must  enact  some  new  farm  leg- 
islation to  prevent  chaos  when  some  of  the 
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present  laws  expire,  but  the  Johnson  bill 
needs  drastic  amendment  nnd  I  am  worlclng 
toolh  and  nail  to  help  improve  it.  Aa  an 
example,  the  cotton  section,  while  maintain- 
ing one-price  cotton,  changes  the  release 
and  reapportionment  of  cotton  acreage  In 
sruch  a  way  that  many  small  cotton  farmers 
in  Alabama  will  be  forced  out  of  cotton  pro- 
duction. I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  take  out 
the  worst  parts  of  the  administration's  bill 
and  r  win  do  my  best  to  trj'  to  get  a  bill 
which  will  be  good  for  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  consumer. 

LMMICR*TION   HILL 

The  bill  to  chani^e  the  unmigration  system 
hua  been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee lujd  will  be  voted  on  in  the  House  later 
tins  month.  While  some  of  the  wor&t  fea- 
Uires  propfjtecd  by  the  President  have  been 
eJimlnoted  through  the  eflorts  of  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  I  will  not.  support 
tt.'iy  legislation  to  increase  the  flow  of  Imml- 
graiits  to  this  country  or  to  Hood  the  United 
States  with  cheap  labor  in  competition  to  our 
workers. 

rONfiRESSMEN   nOWT    NEED   PAY   INCREASE 

Ihe  Houi^e  Post  Ottice  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  approved  a  hill  to  increase  the 
pay  uf  Federal  workers,  including  Congrer.s- 
mcn.  There  Is  Justification  tor  Increasing  the 
pay  of  some  Federal  workers  wnose  salaries 
are  not  comparable  to  those  paid  for  similar 
work  In  private  Industry,  but  I  see  no  valid 
reason  for  Including  an  additional  inoreaee 
lor  Members  of  Congress.  I  will  oppose  the 
increase  for  Congressmen  when  the  bill  comes 
before  the  House,  When  Congress  takes  ac- 
tion to  cut  unnecessary  Federal  spending, 
balance  the  budget  and  begin  to  pay  ofT  the 
debt  so  that  your  tstxes  will  be  lower  and  your 
diJlUr  worth  a  dollar,  then  It  will  be  time  to 
consider  higher  pay  became  by  this  action 
Members  of  Congress  will  have  earned  it. 

BRItriNO   ox    VIETNAM 

Lust  week  I  attended  a  2  <  j  -hour  meeting  at 
the  White  Hou.se  whore  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  St.ite  r.nd  other*^  brought  Con- 
gress up  to  date  on  :iie  progress  of  The  war 
m  Vietnam.  Wliile  I  have  supiK>rted  and  will 
continue  to  support  the  President  m  ar.y  ef- 
fort to  stop  Conimunist  aggression  and  save 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  may  be  head- 
ing for  t.nother  ftolcmrte  or  a  negotiated 
peace  t.hat  will  give  The  Communists  by 
.ipreement  what  they  c.in't  win  through  war. 
We  should  win  the  war  in  Vietnam  ;»nd  make 
:6  clear  to  Communist  China  .nnd  the  Com- 
munist Soviet  Union  who  are  the  instigators 
of  the  war.  that  tliev  oinnct  s^ct  away  with 
apgresslon  or  with  invasion  of  free  nations 
vie  Are  committed  to  help. 


Needy  Help  Given  to  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 
I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1965 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  has  appeared  In  the  press  since 
the  tragedy  of  Hurricane  Betsy  detailing 
the  Federal  assistance  given  my  State  of 
Louisiana.  For  this  help  in  this  period  of 
devastation  and  loss  of  life,  we  are  grate- 
ful. 

I  would  like  to  add  here  in  the  Record 
another  tribute,  this  one  to  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 


Daraace  to  telephone  property  in 
Louisiana  alone  is  expected  to  be  more 
than  $8,953,000. 

Already,  men.  tools,  equipment  and 
vehicles  from  four  other  Bell  System 
companies  have  been  sent  to  augment 
Southern  Bell  of  Louisiana  Over  800 
trained  technicians  are  in  our  State  now 
having  been  sent  there  by  motor  convoy 
and  airlift.  More  than  12  tons  of  cable, 
wire  and  equipment  have  already  been 
delivered  and  more  is  on  the  way.  This 
includes  600  million  conductor-feet  of 
cable,  8  million  feet  of  drop  wire.  2  mil- 
lion feet  of  inside  station  wire  and  2  mil- 
lion feet  of  rural  wire. 

When  the  storm  passed  over  Louisiana, 
Sol. 000  telephones  were  out  of  senice. 
By  Saturday  of  this  week,  complete  res- 
toration is  expected  with  the  exception 
of  32,000  homes  which  are  either  under 
water  or  have  been  destroyed  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  uninhabitable. 

This  magnificent  achievement  is 
worthy  of  public  acclaim  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph for  all  tliey  have  done  and  con- 
tinue to  do  to  reduce  the  total  tragedy 
which  has  befallen  my  State. 


The  Du  Pont  Estate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alfred 
r.  du  Pont  died  on  April  29,  1935.  At 
that  time,  30  years  ago.  his  widow.  Mrs. 
Jessie  Ball  du  Pont,  was  51  years  of  age. 
Edward  Ball.  Mrs.  du  Ponfs  brother, 
was  47.  In  Mr.  du  Font's  will  he  estab- 
lished a  testamentary  trust  and  directed 
the  trustees  to  set  up  a  corporation  for 
charitable  purposes  to  be  designated  and 
known  as  the  Nemours  Foimdation. 

Under  the  will,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs. 
du  Pont,  the  entire  income  from  the 
estate  would  go  to  the  Nemours  Founda- 
tion, after  certain  specific  individual 
bequests  were  honored.  Mr.  du  Pont 
gave  his  widow  an  option,  however.  He 
said  that  if  she  chose  to  creat«  the 
Nemours  Foundation  during  her  life- 
time that  with  her  authority  the  trustees 
of  his  estate  could  immediately  pay  over 
to  the  Foundation  the  sum  of  SI  million 
to  embark  It  on  its  charitable  function. 
.Mrs.  du  Pont  did  that,  and  the  Founda- 
tion has  been  engaged  in  charitable 
works  for  the  past  28  years. 

In  addition  to  the  SI  million  first  pay- 
ment to  the  foundation.  Mrs.  du  Pont  has 
made  an  irrevocable  assignment  of  12 
percent  of  her  income  from  the  estate  to 
the  Nemours  Foundation.  This  12  per- 
cent is  tax  free,  under  the  law,  as  the 
foundation  donating  funds  primarily  to 
assistance  and  research  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crippling  in  children.  The  re- 
maining 88  percent  of  Mrs.  du  Font's 
income  is  taxable,  and  she  annually  pays 
some  $5  million  in  taxes  on  this  Income. 
She  has  made  tremendous  contributions 


to  charities,  particularly  private  colleges 
and  umversities. 

The  trustees  of  Mr.  du  Ponfs  estate 
were  given  powers  to  engage  in  such 
business  enterprises  as  they  elected 
Significantly.  Mr.  du  Pont  envisioned  the 
management  of  the  estate  as  a  going  con- 
cern, and  as  the  annuities  established  by 
Mr.  du  Pont  are  fulfilled.  100  percent  of 
the  earnings  of  the  estate  will  go  to  the 
Nemours  Foundation. 

The  major  operations  in  the  estate  are 
the  31  banks  of  the  Florida  Nationiil 
group  of  banks  with  deposits  of  over  S6(i0 
million,  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  which  em- 
ploys over  1,300  persons  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $7.5  million  in  Florida  alone, 
and  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 

The  motivation  behind  these  substan- 
tial enterprises  and  the  Du  Pont  estate 
are  Mrs.  du  Pont  and  her  brother.  Ed- 
ward Ball. 

Mr.  du  Pont  early  in  his  life  outlined 
his  excellent  goal  in  life: 

My  philosopiiy  of  life  Is  exceedingly  simple : 
be  f.iir  to  everyone,  do  ,i«  much  good  as  yoi 
can;  be  honest  witli  yourself,  which  mears. 
honest  with  everybody;  •  •  ♦  if  one  would 
keep  one's  head  above  the  water,  one  must 
struggle,  and  use  such  f  capons  as  our  Creator 
has  provided. 

Mrs.  du  Pont  and  Edward  Ball  have 
lived  that  faith  envisioned  by  Mr.  du 
Pont.  The  intelligent  kindness  and  good 
works  of  Mrs.  du  Pont  have  been  felt  by 
millions  of  per.sons.  while  Mr.  Ball  has 
attained  the  highest  aspirations  of  Mr 
du  Pont  in  his  efforts  to  build  a  greater 
Florida  and  a  greater  America. 
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Statement  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Before  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Mental  Retardation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    N'EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  17.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of 
New  York,  before  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  in 
New  York  City  on  September  9.  1965: 
Statement  or  Sen.%tor  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Before  the  Joint  Leoislative  Commtttee 
on  Mental  Retardation.  September  9,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  gives  me  great  plen^urc  to  come 
before  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation.  This  committee  h:i.'i 
done  as  much  or  more  for  mentally  retarded 
New  Yorkers  as  any  other  agency  of  govern- 
ment. And  I  would  like  to  pay  special  re- 
spects to /Senator  Kraf,  under  whose  ab.e 
chairmanship  the  committee  steered  so 
much  legislation  to  passage  in  the  legisla- 
ture this  year;  and  to  Senator  Conklln,  who 
has  led  the  way  for  many  years — and  still 
does. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  come  here;  but  I  am 
not  happy  at  much  of  what  I  have  come  to 
say.  I  have  within  the  past  week  visited 
two  of  the  largest  state  institutions  for  the 


care  of  the  mentally  retarded.  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  what  I  saw  there. 

There  are  youug  children  slipping  into 
blankness  and  lifelong  dependence. 

There  are  crippled  children  wiihout  ade- 
quate medical  nnention  or  reh.ibilltative 
therapy. 

There  are  retarded  children  living  In  the 
midst  of  severely  disturbed  adults. 

There  are  children  and  young  adults  with- 
out education  and  training  programs  ade- 
quate to  prepare  them  for  life  in  the  com- 
munity. 

.4nd  there  are  many — tar  too  many — living 
la  filth  and  din.  their  clothing  m  rags,  in 
rooms  less  comfortable  and  cheerful  than 
the  cages  m  which  we  put  animals  in  a  zoo — 
wrlioul  ;ideqiiate  super^-islon  or  a  bit  of 
(.ffectioa — condemned  to  a  Ule  without  hope. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  In  the  year 
19C5.  such  conditions  are  intolerable.  I  will 
I'wi  morning  go  further  Into  the  conditions 
t'li  these  Institutions,  and  the  reasons  lor 
iheir  existence.  But  at  the  outset.  I  want 
tc  make  clear  that  all  of  us  bear  full  respon- 
sibility for  these  people  and  the  lives  they 
leiii.  Like  children,  and  like  the  sick  and 
the  crippled,  the  retarded  need  our  help. 

And  they  have  a  right  to  our  help. 

For  they  have  the  saine  rights  as  others — 
to  the  fullest  possible  development  of  their 
capacity  to  learn  and  work  and  live — and 
Ui  their  simple  dignity  as  human  beings. 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  these  days,  about 
civil  rights,  and  civil  liberties,  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  Justice.  But  there  are 
no  civil  rights  for  young  retarded  adults — 
when  they  are  denied  the  protection  of  the 
State  education  law  which  commands  that 
all  other  children  must  receive  an  education. 

There  are  no  civil  liberties  for  those  put 
In  the  cells  of  Willowbrook.  living  amidst 
brutality,  and  human  excrement,  and  in- 
testinal dise.ise. 

There  Is  no  equality  of  opportunity  for 
the  retarded  when  they  are  not  trained  for 
Jobs  which  they  can  do. 

Without  civil  riehts.  or  liberties,  or  oppor- 
tunity, there  Is  no  Justice. 

Nobody  who  has  ever  raised  a  child  would 
w;int  him  to  live  for  a  moment  as  thousands 
of  the  mentallv  retarded  now  live  In  New 
York. 

I  nsk  you  all  to  think  of  the  Inmates  of 
these  Institutions  as  the  children  they  are, 
whiitever  the  age  of  their  bodies — children 
who  have  done  no  wrong,  children  who 
through  no  action  or  fault  of  their  own  have 
been  placed  In  circumstances  for  which  all  of 
us  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  responsible. 

First  look  at  the  way  they  sleep.  Wards 
built  for  40  patients  hove  80  or  more:  some 
I  saw.  with  a  certlfled  capacity  of  80  when 
they  were  built  In  the  19th  century,  now 
hold  nearly  twice  that  number.  Beds  liter- 
ally cover  the  entire  floor,  with  3  Inches 
between  them;  one  aisle  goes  up  the  center — 
but  there  are  two  rows  of  beds  on  each  side 
of  It.  Patients  In  Willowbrook  must  walk 
rnjither  patients'  beds  to  get  to  their  own. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  room  In  such  a  ward 
for  personal  possessions — for  any  shred  of 
individuality — for  a  toy.  or  some  clothing,  or 
a  '^ook.  Think  of  how  our  own  children  of 
5  nf  6  or  9  treasure  their  pos.?eBElons — and 
think  of  them  without  any  such  posEesslons. 
T  •-!  any  they  do  possess  locked  always  In  a 
clotet- 

And  what  do  they  do  during  the  day? 
Many  Just  rock  back  and  forth.  They  grunt 
rn-J  Kibber  and  soil  themselves.  They  take 
o^  -heir  clothes.  They  strueele  and  quarrel, 
though  great  doses  of  tranqulllecrs  usually 
Kei'P  them  quiet  and  pa-ssive.  But.  for  the 
mf^st  part,  they  sit  too  often  In  dimness  and 
gloom,  and  idlenes  and  stench,  staring  at 
the  wall  or  an  attendant,  or  an  occasional 
strange  visitor. 

They  sit  in  dayrooms  and  the  davrooms 
I  saw  at  Willowbrook  are  without  a  book  or  a 
«iy  or  a  game,  without  anything  to  stimulate 


or  distract  the  minds  of  these  children,  save, 
in  some  places,  a  blaring  television  set. 
There  are  playrooms.  1  for  everj-  4  wards, 
which  can  be  used  by  one  ward  at  a  time; 
and  they  are  locked  up  ofter  3  In  the  after- 
noon. 

E\en  for  the  children— at  Willowbrook  or 
Rome — I  saw  no  toys,  morning  or  evening; 
just  children,  rolling  or  sitting  or  capering 
on  the  floor. 

The  absence  of  toys — ^the  lack  of  organized 
play — Is  not  a  light  matter.  Children  learn 
by  play.  It  Is  play  with  toys  that  teaches 
them  control  of  objects,  so  that  they  can 
grow  up  to  work  with  them.  It  Is  organized 
play  with  other  children  that  teaches  them 
to  accommodate  and  protect  themselves  In  a 
world  with  other  people,  so  that  they  may 
one  day  return  to  the  community.  Without 
proper  play  from  the  moment  they  open 
their  eyes,  children  cannot  develop  to  their 
full  capacity.  Without  it.  these  children  are 
doomed  to  a  life  of  dependence — the  hope- 
less and  haplesi!  adult  Inmates  of  the  future. 

Tlie  complete  lack  of  physical  play  is  most 
acute,  perhaps,  for  those  children  who  are 
severely  physically  handicapped.  Many  of 
these  children  remain  all  day  In  their  beds, 
or  in  little  carts — without  exercise,  without 
appetite,  without  strength,  wasting  away  to 
permanent  physical  disability  and  near- 
death.  At  Willowbrook,  In  a  wing  housing 
200  children,  of  whom  at  least  a  third  seemed 
to  be  physically  handicapped,  there  Is  only  a 
tiny  room  perhaps  12  feet  long  and  6  feet 
across — devoted  to  physical  therapy.  Its 
only  equipment  Is  a  small  wooden  walkway 
and  three  boxes  In  which  children  may 
stand:  and  because  of  a  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, only  seven  children  may  be  treated  In 
a  day  On  the  staff  at  Willowbrook.  with  1.000 
children  under  the  age  of  7.  there  Is  not  a 
single  certlfled  pediatrician. 

The  absence  of  a  pediatrician  la  but  one 
instance  of  the  shocking  understaBing  at 
these  institutions.  The  director  of  Willow- 
brook needs  52  recreation  workers;  he  ha.s  7. 
Many  low-functioning  patients  there  see  the 
world  outside  their  dayrooms  only  when  a 
summer  intern  takes  them  out.  But  the 
summer  Interns  will  return  to  school  In  a 
week;  where  «1ll  the  director  then  lind  the 
stair  to  take  these  patients  outside? 

The  State  Institutions  are  supposed  to 
ofter  safety  and  protection  to  the  retarded, 
but  sometimes  they  are  not  much  safer  than 
the  outside.  There  are  too  few  attendants, 
they  are  too  busy  to  watch  carefully  enough, 
they  are  too  often  absent.  In  the  last  year 
at  Willowbrook.  five  patients  have  died  un- 
natural deaths. 

Two  of  these  deaths  dramatically  illus- 
trate the  dangers  of  overcrowding  and  in- 
adequate staffing.  One  patient  was  burned 
in  a  shower  by  another  retarded  patient;  he 
was  in  a  wheelchair  as  the  result  of  earlier 
shower  burns.  Another  boy.  a  low-function- 
ing retardate,  was  killed  by  an  older,  more 
capable  boy — who  was  put  in  with  the  slower 
boys  as  punishment. 

This  practice — universally  condemned  by 
all  authorities — persists.  There  is  a  12-year- 
old  boy.  robust  and  not  deeply  retarded,  in 
the  low-functioning  adult  words  In  Willow- 
brook. We  were  told  that  he  is  there  because 
he  was  unruly,  and  hit  attendants.  But  he 
has  been  In  the  adult  ward  for  5  years — since 
he  was  7  years  old.  So  he  probably  func- 
tions less  well  than  he  would  If  he  had  been 
with  his  proper  group:  and  if  he  Is  In  fact 
unruly,  he  will  shortly  be  dangerous  to  the 
lower-functioning  disturbed  adults  with 
whom  he  now  is  kept.  Here  Is  another  life 
soon  to  be  wasted  irretrievably — for  punches 
thrown  S  years  before.  Why  is  he  In  this 
ward?  Because  there  Is  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  housing  or  attending  him  and  the 
other  unruly  patients. 

All  these  shortcomings — from  toys  to  out- 
door recreation  to  staff  to  crowded  beds — 


make  it  far  harder  than  it  should  be  to  train 
young  adult  patients  for  a  role  in  the  com- 
munity. These  shortcomings  are  reinforced 
by  a  lack  of  adequate  Job  training  and  edu- 
cation. And  the  result  Is  that  far  too  few 
ever  leave  these  places,  to  go  either  to  half- 
way houses  or  to  their  families. 

For  example,  in  one  ward  of  ambulatory 
adults  at  Willowbrook — these  ore  retarded 
patients  with  IQs  over  50.  able  to  dress  and 
feed  and  wash  themselves. — only  20  out  of  312 
males  work  as  much  as  1  day  a  week  outside 
the  Institution:  only  9  out  of  312  work  full- 
time.  But  this  Is  the  same  group  that.  In 
other  programs  in  other  places,  has  been 
proved  able  to  work — m  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Treasury  Department;  In  28 
other  Federal  agencies;  in  thousands  of  pri- 
vate businesses,  and  in  our  office  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Foundation.  For  only  9  of  these  312 
to  work  outside  the  institution  is  inadequate. 

.^t  Rome,  custodial  conditions  are  far  bet- 
ter than  at  Willowbrook.  The  beds  are  not 
quite  as  crowded;  the  dayrooms  are  brighter, 
and  most  of  the  adults  have  things  with 
which  to  occupy  themselves:  in  many  rooms 
there  are  colorful  chairs  in  place  of  the 
omnipresent  heavy  benches  of  Willowbrook. 
But  of  Rome's  over  4.000  patients,  nearly  one- 
Ihlrd — about  1.300 — have  IQs  over  5o!  Yet 
of  all  these  patients,  only  35  to  40  are  dis- 
charged each  year. 

Why  is  this?  One  reason  may  be  that 
there  is  no  schoolwork  for  those  over  the 
age  of  21.  Vocational  training  is  all  very 
well  for  these  adults:  It  is  needed.  But  vo- 
cauonal  training,  without  the  ability  to  read 
and  «Tite  and  count  does  not  eqiilp  a  re- 
tarded young  adult  for  life  m  the  com- 
munity. The  State  education  law  guaran- 
tees to  all  New  York  children  between  the 
aees  of  5  and  21  the  fullest  education  which 
they  are  capable  of  absorbing  That  guar- 
antee is  denied  to  the  retarded — who  need  it 
most  of  all.  Whether  it  is  practicable  to 
write  such  a  guarantee  into  the  statute 
books  for  the  retarded  of  this  ege,  I  do  not 
know:  I  do  know  that  we  shortchange  the 
retarded,  and  deprive  ourselves,  when  we 
deny  ihem  their  full  development, 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  consequences  of 
some  of  the  shortcomings  which  we  have 
allowed  to  exist  in  our  Institutions  for  the 
retarded.  They  are  not  necessary;  thus, 
they  are  all  the  more  cruel.  I  would  like 
now  to  mention  some  of  the  things  that 
could  be  done  to  improve  these  Institutions 
and  the  lives  of  the  children  of  all  ages  who 
live  in  them.  And  it  is  all  too  clear  that  to 
descritw  what  can  be  done  is  to  expose  still 
more  of  the  things  that  we  have  failed  to 
do — more  of  the  ways  in  which  we  have 
failed  those  who  have  been  put  In  our  care. 

At  the  outset  and  above  all  else.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  stop  thinking  of  these  in- 
stitutions as  an  end  In  themselves  or  for  the 
people  who  go  there.  To  be  siu-e.  many  of 
the  patients  are  of  the  most  severely  re- 
tarded class.  But  even  at  Willowbrook.  over 
1.000  have  an  IQ  over  50.  And  even  many 
of  those  with  IQs  under  50.  in  the  30  to  40 
range,  can  be  educated  and  trained  to  a  slg- 
macant  degree.  Taking  Just  the  over-50 
patients  at  these  two  Institutions,  there  is  a 
pool  of  2.500  people  of  whom  many  hundreds 
could  be  returned  to  the  community  on  a 
fully  or  partially  self-supporting  bails.  But 
they  will  return  only  if  we  are  determined 
that  they  will  do  so — only  if  we  set  that  as 
our  goal  and  devise  and  put  Into  operation 
the  programs  that  are  necessary  to  reach  it. 

I  have  not  observed  the  programs  at  either 
of  these  schools.  In  visits  of  a  morning 
and  an  afternoon  at  Willowbrook.  and  in 
a  morning  at  Rome,  by  myself  and  my  staff, 
we  observed  no  ongoing  programs  with  anv 
purpose  or  direction.  The  classrooms  at 
Rome  were  empty,  as  were  the  shops.  The 
playrooms  at  Willowbrook  were  also  empty. 
There  Is  a  merry-go-round  there — and  on 
a  balmy  stimmer  afternoon  and  evening,  it 
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sat  Idle  and  locked  There  are  swings  and 
slides:  many  are  rusting,  but  some  are  not — 
none  were  being  used.  Clearly,  there  Is  not 
sufllclent  staS  to  run  programs  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  Idle  people  we  saw.  But  I  think 
that  If  we  were  committed  to  a  specific  and 
definite  goal,  we  would  see  more  program 
and  less  simple  custody  on  our  visits. 

The  programs  of  which  I  speak  are  of 
mu.ny  kinds— ]ob  training,  education,  gen- 
eral "self-reliance  and  better  care  The  di- 
rector of  WlUowbrook  has  recognized  this; 
he  has  requested  a  total  of  69  school  teach- 
ers; he  presently  has  33.  He  has  requested 
97  occupational  therapists;  he  has  11.  He 
hiis  requested  52  recreational  workers:  he 
has  7  Clearly,  such  additional  staff  could 
do  much  to  turn  simple  custody  Into  active 
program.  But  apparently  the  budget  divi- 
sion, while  willing  to  provide  additional  cus- 
todial personnel,  have  not  been  willing  to 
provide  the  necessary  program  help 

At  the  same  time,  the  Institutions  them- 
selves, and  the  division  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, have  not  begun  to  use  the  full  range 
of  resources  which  are  available  for  the  aug- 
menting and  upgrading  of  their  staff.  I 
suggest  that  the  following  steps — for  all  of 
which  Federal  support  Is  now.  or  soon  will 
be.  available — be  undertaken  Immediately. 

First,  there  should  be  an  effort  to  augment 
staff  by  use  of  students.  It  Is  not  necessary. 
for  example,  to  hire  dozens  of  new  profes- 
sional recreational  workers.  Under  the 
supervision  of  a  few  well-trained,  dedicated 
professionals,  students  and  other  part-time 
or  volunteer  workers  can  meet  the  full  range 
of  needed  help.  Indeed,  recreation  work  at 
both  institutions  during  the  sununer  Is  per- 
formed by  students.  But  there  Is  no  at- 
tempt to  use  them  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  same  Is  true  for  education, 
particularly  of  the  very  young. 

The  lack  of  such  programs  Is  due  to  no 
luck  of  money:  there  Is  a  wide  variety  of 
Federal  assistance  available  for  them.  For 
example,  the  hospital  Improvement  program 
will  give  up  to  8100.000  a  year  for  programs 
designed  to  foster  an  Improved  quality  of 
care  In  Stttte  Institutions  for  the  retarded 
At  the  Mansfield  State  School  in  Slorrs, 
Conn,,  a  grant  of  $50,000  a  year  pays  for  72 
students  who  conduct  an  imaginative  and  ef- 
fective recreation  program  Twenty-six  other 
States  have  had  programs  under  the  hospital 
Improvement  program  for  a  year.  WlUowbrook 
has  an  application  In;  ,i  grant  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  for  Rome, 
but  the  State  has  yet  to  release  the  funds  to 
the  Institution, 

.\nother  major  Federal  program  which 
could  pay  for  the  services  of  students 
throughout  the  school  year  Is  the  work-study 
program  administered  by  the  Oflice  of  Edu- 
cation. Under  It.  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  over  the  next  several  years  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  students 
for  work  In  public  benefit  activities:  tens  or 
thousands  of  students  In  New  York  State 
Klone  will  work  for  part  of  their  college  ex- 
penses Work-study  has  been  In  operation 
for  a  year;  there  are  no  present  plans  by 
WlUowbrook  or  Rome  to  receive  student  help 
under  it  from  the  nearby  colleges  of  Wagner 
unci  UUca 

Second,  there  should  be  a  major  effort  to 
uae  the  services  of  persons  from  the  commu- 
nity other  than  students — especially  In  pro- 
grams for  retarded  children.  In  many  com- 
munities, there  have  been  programs  by  which 
foster  parents  or  grandparent.3— people  with 
spare  time  and  energy — come  into  the  In- 
stitutions from  time  to  time  to  work  with  in- 
dividual children,  and  send  them  cards  and 
small  gifts.  These  highly  successful  programs 
could  be  funded  m  substantial  part  through 
the  hospital  Improvement  program.  More- 
over. A  new  541  million  program  of  aid  to  the 
elderly  has  as  a  major  ingredient  the  very 
foster-grandparent  program  Just  described. 
Tovir  thousand  persons  over  65  will  be  hired 


to  care  for  children  In  State  institutions;  but 
If  any  of  these  4.000  are  to  work  in  New  York, 
we  will  have  to  change  our  attitude  toward 
Federal  aid. 

Third, .we  need  to  better  utilize  tile  efforts 
of  unpaid  volunteers — especially  through 
proper  training  and  orientation,  and  In  the 
organization  of  structured  programs  In  which 
they  can  participate.  Funds  for  such  train- 
ing and  program  planning  are  available  from 
the  hospital  Improvement  program. 

Fourth,  education  In  the  institutions 
should  be  extended  to  the  preschool  ages. 
The  Head  Start  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  open  to  retarded 
children,  as  it  is  to  other  disadvantaged 
children.  It  should  be  brought  into  the 
state  schools. 

Fifth,  Inservlce  training  of  attendants  and 
other  personnel  should  be  intensified;  most 
receive  no  organized  refresher  training  after 
their  initial  4-week  orientation  course.  A 
social  Inservlce  training  program  makes 
funds  and  assistance  available  for  this  pur- 
pose And  title  I  of  the  higher  education  bill 
now  being  passed  by  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide additional  refresher  training  for  such 
personnel. 

Sixth,  new  educational  programs  should 
be  planned  to  use  funds  soon  to  be  available 
under  an  amendment  I  Introduced,  In  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Under  this  amendment,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  assist  special  pro- 
grams for  the  education  of  retarded  children 
In  State  schools. 

Seventh,  we  should  make  use  of  the  on- 
the-job  training  program  of  the  Department 
of  I^abor.  by  which  employers  are  paid  to  hire 
and  train  persons  previously  not  qualified  to 
work  for  them.  The  Mansfield  School,  to 
use  it  aguln  as  an  example.  Is  presently  train- 
ing .350  workers  in  the  community  under  a 
grant  of  some  S350.000. 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  the  money 
which  Is  available  through  these  programs 
13  the  new  thinking,  the  new  spirit,  the  wind 
of  change  which  they  can  bring.  And  that 
spirit  should  extend  to  action  by  the  State 
without  Federal  as.sistance. 

First,  all  State  schools  for  the  retarded 
should  be  affiliated  with  elements  of  the 
State  university  system  or  other  colleges — 
Just  as  all  new  hospitals  must  be  affiliated 
with  medical  schools.  AfflUotlon  with  col- 
leges would  help  make  available  the  services 
of  students  who  might  receive  course  credit 
for  work  with  the  retarded.  It  would  also 
make  available  the  services  of  university  per- 
sonnel— both  to  patients  ana  to  the  staff. 
And  the  association  would  certainly  tend  to 
attract  higher  grade  professional  personnel. 
who  might  receive  Joint  appointments  by 
both  the  institutions. 

Second,  sufficient  money  will  have  to  be 
spent — to  relieve  overcrowding,  to  purchase 
adequate  physical  therapy  and  recreational 
equipment,  to  hire  more  stable  staff  In 
high-cost  areas  such  as  New  York  City. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  urge  that  all 
members  of  the  legislature — and  all  members 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  State  govern- 
ment with  Jurisdiction  over  these  matters — 
visit  these  institutions  and  become  as  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  them  as  are  the 
members  of  this  committee.  Words  are  no 
substitute  for  a  day  spent  In  WlUowbrook 

Third,  I  would  urge  that  the  report  of  the 
special  Investigating  committee  appointed 
by  Senator  Conlclln.  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor last  year,  be  made  public.  Our  short- 
comings are  due  to  no  one  man  and  no  single 
administration  And  the  responsibility  for 
remedy  likewise  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

But  above  all,  I  think  we  need  a  new  com- 
mitment— a  commitment  to  what  Dr.  Nich- 
olas Hobbs  called  a  new  bill  of  rights  for 
children,  guaranteeing  even  to  the  retarded 
the  fullest  expression  of  their  individual 
capacities    for    growth.    This   legislature.    It 


should  be  noted,  made  great  strides  In  this 
direction— especially  by  assuring  the  retarded 
the  right  to  complete  medical  and  surgical 
treatment. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  today  Is  new 
The  recognized  standards  for  these  Institu- 
tions are  here  In  a  pamphlet  of  the  American 
Association  on  Mental  Deficiency.  You  can 
open  It  to  almost  any  page  and  measure  an- 
other way  in  which  we  fall  to  meet  these 
standards. 

But  because  we  know  so  much,  because  we 
know  how  much  can  be  done  for  the  re- 
tarded, there  can  now  be  no  excuse  for  in- 
action. What  we  can  do.  we  must  do.  to 
work  with  these  people  not  to  what  we  think 
Is  the  limit  of  their  ability,  but  to  the  very 
limit  of  our  ability  to  help  them  fulfill  their 
potential.  There  are  those  In  this  room, 
most  notably  in  this  committee,  who  are 
meeting  their  responsibilities  Another  I 
would  name  Is  Mr.  John  Mallon.  of  the  Dally 
News,  whose  articles  on  this  subject 
awakened  many  people  to  our  needs 

But  more  must  be  done:  the  time  is  now; 
the  burden  Is  ours  In  the  year  1985,  that 
conditions  such  as  those  I  saw  should  exist 
In  this  great  State  Is  a  reproach  to  us  all 
When  the  Federal  Government  stands  ready 
to  help,  when  thousands  of  students  and 
other  volunteers  and  nonprofesslons  are 
eager  to  help,  when  new  knowledge  has  glvrn 
us  the  opportunity  to  give  hope  to  the  re- 
tarded, these  opportunities  must  be  seized. 
We  cannot  tolerate  a  new  snakcplt  In  New 
York,  a  place  where  life  Is  like  that  of  wiiich 
Sophocles  Bsked, 

■What  Joy  Is  there  In  day  that  follows  day. 
Some  swift,  some  slow,   with  death   the 

only  goal- 
We  can  do  better.    We  must  do  better  " 


September  17,  1965 
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Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALAB.^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  ttie  Record,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude my  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
for  August  9.  1965: 

Washinoton  Report  From  Congressman  Jim 
Martin,  SrvKNTH  District,  Alabama 

WHO'S  RtlNNINO  THE  CODKTRV:' 

Early  last  week  I  predicted  that  an  In- 
famous letter  written  by  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress on  the  voting  rights  bill  would  be  made 
public.  On  August  4.  Congressman  Wn-LUM 
Cramer,  of  Florida,  did  make  the  letter  pub- 
lic by  putting  It  In  the  Conoressio.vai,  Rec- 
oiu).  I  am  making  this  letter  a  part  of  this 
newsletter  because  I  believe  It  Is  vital  that 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  rest  of  this 
Nation  know  how  much  Influence  Martin 
Luther  King  has  in  directing  tlie  poUcles  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  In  the  legislation 
the  President  Is  sending  to  Congress  with 
a  demand  that  It  be  passed: 

"(From  the  Congressional  Record,  House. 
Aug.  4,  1963 1 

"Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  might  be 
entitled  the  third  event  in  the  saga  of  the 
Attorney  General's  secret  letter. 

"As  I  stated  In  yesterday's  Record  durln? 
the  debate  on  the  voting  rights  bill  confer- 
ence and  later  In  reading  a  telegram  Into  the 
Record    addressed  to  the  Attorney  General, 


Nicholas  Katzenbach.  that  It  Is  my  firm  belief 
that  a  letter  addressed  to  the  conference  by 
the  Attorney  General  which  influenced  the 
conferences's  decision  at  the  11th  hour  on 
the  question  of  poll  taxes  should  be  made 
public.  I  requested  the  Attorney  General, 
who  wrote  the  letter,  to  make  It  public,  and 
gave  him  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  do 
50.  of  course  after  first  asking  that  the  chalr- 
in.=in  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  himself 
make  It  public. 

The  chairman.  In  debate,  Inlormed  me 
he  would  not  do  so,  upon  my  request  that 
he  do  so,  and  he  suggested  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  would  have  to  do  so. 

■  No  reply  to  my  wire  requesting  the  Attor- 
ney General,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter,  to 
do  so,  has  been  received. 

"Certain  excerpts  from  the  letter  have 
lieen  leaked  to  the  press,  however,  from 
other  sources.  According  to  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  after  my  demand  a  letter  was 
circulated  among  the  press.  The  Post  arti- 
cle stated.  'Later' — meaning,  of  course,  after 
I  demanded  that  it  be  made  public  and  the 
chairman  refused  to  do  so— 'Later  copies  of 
this  letter  were  circulated  among  newsmen. 
Apparently,  however,  certain  selected  pas- 
sages were  circulated.  Under  these  clrcum- 
.■^lances,  I  feel  it  my  obligation  to  make  the 
letter  a  matter  of  record.  I  place  a  copy  of 
li  in  the  Record  and  read  It  at  this  time. 

"(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
"Jtn.T29. 1965. 

"Late  last  night  I  discussed  with  Dr  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  the  proposed  voting  rights 
bill  as  It  now  stands  in  conference,  and  par- 
ticularly the  new  poll  tax  provision  Dr. 
King  strongly  expressed  to  me  his  desire 
that  the  bill  promptly  be  enacted  into  law 
and  said  that  he  felt  this  was  an  overriding 
consideration.  He  expressed  his  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  dlfflculties  in 
achieving  a  satisfactory  compromise  In  con- 
ference. 

"With  respect  to  the  poll  tax  provision  he 
expressed  his  view  to  me  thusly: 

'"  While  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
bill  eliminate  the  poll  tax  at  this  time — 
once  and  for  all — it  does  contain  an  express 
declaration  by  Congress  ^hat  the  poll  tax 
abridges  and  denies  the  right  to  vote.  In 
addition.  Congress  directs 'the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  forthwith  suits  which  will 
eliminate  and  prevent  the  use  of  the  poll 
t.ix  In  the  four  States  where  It  Is  still  em- 
ployed. I  am  confident  that  the  poll  tax  pro- 
vision of  the  bill — with  vigorous  octlon  by 
the  Attorney  General — will  operate  finally  to 
bury  this  iniquitous  device.' 

"Dr.  King  further  assured  me  that  he 
would  make  this  statement  publicly  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

"While  you  are  free  to  show  this  letter 
privately  to  whomsoever  you  wish  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  did  not  use  it  publicly 
without  informing  me  so  that  I.  in  turn, 
may  discuss  It  with  Dr.  King. 
"Sincerely. 


"^fforney  General. 

"Mr.  Cramer.  The  letter  carries  the  Initials 
N,  deB.  K  ,  meaning  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach, and  MCM — I  assume  that  Is  his  secre- 
tary—dated July  29,  1965.  addressed  to  one  of 
my  colleagues  whose  name  I  will  not  indicate 
unless  he  wishes  to  do  so.  I  will  state,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  a  conferee.  This  is  what 
the  .Attorney  Generals  letter  said: 

"  'Late  last  night  I  discussed  with  Martin 
Luther  King  the  proposed  voting  rights  bill 
as  it  now  stands  in  conference,  and  particu- 
larly the  new  poll  tax  provision.  Dr.  King 
strongly  expressed  to  me  his  desire  that  the 
bill  promptly  be  enacted  Into  law  and  said  he 
felt  this  was  an  overriding  consideration.  He 
expressed  his  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  of  achieving  a  satisfactory 
compromise  in  conference. 


"  'With  respect  to  the  poll  tax  provision  he 
expressed  ills  view  to  me  thusly — ' 

■  .'Uid  it  Is  the  Attorney  General  quoting  Dr. 
King— 

•  "While  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
bill  eliminate  the  poll  tax  at  this  time— once 
and  for  all — It  does  contain  an  express  dec- 
laration by  Congress  that  the  poll  tax 
abridges  and  denies  the  right  to  vote.  In 
addition.  Congress  directs  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral '"to  Institute  forthwith"  suits  which  will 
eliminate  and  prevent  the  use  of  the  poll  tax 
In  the  four  States  where  it  is  still  employed. 
I  am  confident  that  the  poll  tax  provision 
of  the  bin — with  vigorous  action  by  the  At- 
torney General  will  operate  finally  to  bury 
this  Iniquitous  device.' 

'Quoting  Martin  Luther  King.  These  are 
the  two  interesting  paragraphs,  quoting  the 
Attorney  General  in  ills  letter.  This  letter 
after  having  been  read  in  conference  un- 
questionably Influenced  a  number  of  the 
conferees  In  that  on  Tuesday  they  took  the 
position  they  should  stand  by  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  poll  tax  ban  and  on  Thursday, 
after  this  letter  was  read,  having  change>d 
that  position.  Quoting  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter: 

■  "Dr,  King  further  assured  me  that  he 
would  make  this  statement  publicly  at  an  ap- 
propriate time.' 

"I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
appropriate  time  has  not  yet  arrived  even 
though  we  voted  on  this  question  yesterday. 

"Quoting  further,  and  listen  to  this — this 
Is  your  Attorney  General— listen  to  what  he 
Is  saying  here: 
"  "While  you—' 

"Meaning  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  the 
Congressman — 

"  'are  free  to  show  this  letter  privately  to 
whomsoever  you  wish  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  did  not  use  it  publicly  without  inform- 
ing me  so  that  I  in  turn,  may  discuss  It  with 
Dr.  King. 

■"  Sincerely. 


"  'Attorney  General.' 

"Mr  Cramer.  I  feel  It  essential  to  bring 
this  matter  to  light  because  I  believe  the 
Congress  and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know- 
how  and  by  whom  the  conference  was  In- 
fluenced and  under  w"hat  circumstances.  A 
reading  of  the  letter  leaves  a  lot  of  questions 
unanswered.  I  am  hereby  requesting  that 
they  be  answered.  Here  are  some  questions 
which  were  raised  in  my  mind. 

First.  Wos  the  statement  of  Dr.  King, 
given  on  the  poll  tax  ban,  solicited?  It  ap- 
pears quite  obvious  it  was  In  that  it  was 
presented  to  the  conference  at  a  very  strate- 
gic time,  and  the  Attorney  General  states 
In  his  own  letter  he  talked  to  Dr.  King  last 
night.'  meaning  July  28. 

"Second.  What  right  has  the  Attorney 
General,  after  acquiring  such  a  statement 
and  after  It  has  been  read  to  the  conference 
to  request.  I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  did 
not  use  It  publicly,'  In  that  actions  of  the 
conferees  are  a  matter  of  grave  national  in- 
terest and  of  public  concern? 

"Third,  Why  did  not  Dr.  King  make  his 
statement— giving  up  on  the  poll  tax  ban — 
public  before  a  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port was  taken? 

"Fourth.  Why  should  a  conference  be  In- 
fluenced by  opinions  of  one  individual  ex- 
pressed at  a  time  after  both  the  House  and 
Senate  had  worked  their  will?  Why  would 
the  Attorney  General  want  It  kept  secret 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  after  he 
dUcuased  the  poll  tax  question  with  Dr. 
King,  as  he  says  In  his  letter'' 

"Why  should  the  release  of  the  letter  be 
subject  to  Dr.  Kings  approval? 

"Fifth.  Why  should  a  statement  read  to 
the  conference  quoting  a  nongovernmental 
party  be  required  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  be  kept  secret  until  the  nongovernmental 


party  himself,  meaning  Dr.  King,  wishes  to 
make  it  pubUc? 

"Sixth.  How  could  the  Attoruev  Genpral 
In  good  faith  ask  that  Members  of  Congress 
be  a  party  to  such  secrecy  and  such  a  pro- 
cedure by  demanding  that  such  informa- 
tion be  kept  confldentlal  as  expressed  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  letter? 

"I  for  one  resent  very  deeply  the  .At- 
torney Generals  Injection  of  a  third  party's 
views  into  the  conference  Intentionally,  in 
a  supersecret  fashion,  which  unquestionably 
Influenced  the  conferees,  at  least  In  my  opin- 
ion, on  this  question. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  as  a  Cabinet 
officer  and  one  of  the  highest  ranking  pub- 
lic officials,  to  take  It  upon  himself  to  dis- 
cuss matters  which  are  In  conference  with 
outside  individuals  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  conference  by  quoting  that  indi- 
vidual In  secret.  This  letter  was  largely 
Instrumental.  In  my  opinion,  m  causing  the 
conference  on  the  House  side  to  change  Its 
position  which  on  Tuesday  was  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  House  position  and  on  Thurs- 
day to  reverse  It.  after  the  letter  had  been 
read. 

"Certainly  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know 
as  Is  the  Congress,  how  such  a  reversal 
came  about,  and  I,  for  one.  refuse  to  be 
muzzled  at  the  direction  of  the  Attornev 
General  on  any  letter  or  any  other  matter 
that  I  believe  to  be  propetijy  within  the 
public  domain  " 

King  consents  to  see  President 

On  Wednesday.  Martin  Luther  King  ar- 
rived  In  Washington  for  a  series  of  meetings. 
He  said  he  had  not  decided  whether  or  not 
he  would  see  the  President,  but  bv  Thursdav 
morning  he  made  up  his  mind  tha't  he  would 
go  to  the  White  House  and  an  appointment 
was  set  up.  He  stated  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  the  President  about  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  also  significant 
that  the  President  conferred  with  Martin 
Luther  King  before  signing  the  voting  rights 
bin  into  law. 

How  closely  King  is  working  with  the  Pres- 
ident may  be  better  understood  through  news 
reports.  In  a  front-page  story  on  "Wednes- 
day evening  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
said:  "President  John.son  asked  House 
Speaker  Jou.v  w.  McCor.mack.  today  to  press 
hard  for  congressional  approval  of  a  District 
home  rule  bill. 

'"In  a  letter  to  McCormack.  Johnson  said 
the  House  must  be  given  the  chance  to  Uke 
action  on  home  rule  legislation  for  Wash- 
ington. 

"At  virtually  the  same  time  the  letter  was 
sent,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  was  telling  a  news  conference  here  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  'massive  demonstra- 
tions' in  Washington  if  the  home  rule  blU  is 
not  passed.    He  Is  here  for  a  2-day  visit." 

Home  rule  means  that  control  of  Wash- 
ington win  be  taken  away  from  Congress, 
which  represents  all  the  people,  and  turn 
It  over  to  the  local  citizens  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  population  in  Washing- 
ton is  Negro.  This  means  that  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  will  be  the  only  Capital 
City  In  the  world  ruled  by  a  minority  group. 

The  Evening  Star  story  goes  on  to  sav: 
"On  arrival  in  Washington.  King  went  di- 
rectly to  his  news  conference  at  the  Adas 
Israel  Synagogue,  where  he  ranged  over  a 
variety  of  points,  from  local  civil  rights 
nuitters  to  "Vietnam." 

Besides  his  demand  for  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  King  asked  support  by 
clergymen  for  the  unseating  of  the  d-jly 
elected  Congressmen  from  Mississippi,  more 
disobedience  of  laws  m  Alabama  which  he 
does  not  like  or  with  which  he  disagrees, 
and  negotiations  In  Vietnam.  It  will  be  In- 
teresting to  see  what  course  the  President 
follows  after  his  meeting  with  Martin  Luther 
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iClne.  Isn't  It  time  for  the  American  people 
to  ask  by  what  right  is  Martin  Luther  King 
dictating  pohcies  to  be  lollowed  by  ihts 
country? 

United  States  trains  invaders  for  South 
Attorney  General  Katzenhach  began  an  In- 
tensive training  of  45  Clvl!  Service  Commis- 
sion employees  who  will  be  sent  to  Invade 
the  South  as  Federal  voting  examiners. 
ProcesBing  these  so-cnlled  examiners  has  beon 
going  on  for  over  a  month  and  their  Intensive 
Training  began  even  before  the  voting  rights 
bin  was  approved  by  Congress 

Such  arrogance  shows  once  again  the  con- 
tempt the  administration  and  certain  Cab- 
inpt  officers  have  for  the  legislative  powers 
of  Congress  Once  the  President  sends  down 
."4,  bill  The  machinery  is  set  up  ro  operate  the 
law  even  before  Congress  has  a  chance  to 
act. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts  "anyone 
was  eligible  to  volunteer,  from  the  Janitor 
on  up"  as  Federal  voting  examiners.  These 
Intensely  trained  examiners  will  now  be  sent 
into  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States  to 
register  everyone  over  21  years  of  age.  even 
If  the  person  cannot  read  or  write,  and  In 
deHance  of  all  State  laws  on  voting  and  reeis- 
Tr».tion  This  is  a  ead  day  for  the  South  and 
America,  This  second  Invasion  of  the  South 
can  do  nothing  but  cause  disunity  and  open 
up  old  wounds  that  were  beginning  to  heal 
before  the  onslaughts  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  national  Democratic  politicians 
seeking  votes  to  keep  themselves  in  office. 

I       Sincerely. 

JtM  Martin. 
jVembcr  of  Congress. 

(PS. — If  you  have  a  friend  who  would  like 
to  receive  my  newsletter,  have  him  or  her 
sertd  us  name  and  address  ) 


Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
I  in  Dade  County,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATU'ES 
Fridau.  September  17.  1965 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  legislation.  H.R.  30.  to 
provide  for  U.S.  participation  In  the  In- 
ter-American Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
in  Dade  County.  Fla. 

Interama  was  established  as  a  State  of 
Florida  agency  in  1951  and  the  purpose 
of  the  a'.'pncy  is  to  do  whp.tpver  may  be 
neocssar>-  for  the  estiiblisl-.ment.  con- 
struction, maintenance,  op.eration,  and 
financing  of  an  Inter-.'\merican  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  in  or  near  Miami.  Fla., 
as  a  permanent  enterprise. 

The  character  and  purpose  of  Inturama 
were  outlined  in  1951  by  Dr  W.  H.  Walk- 
er, the  first  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  a  distinguished  Floridian.  who 
said: 

The  worldwide  Communist  drive  must  be 
met  by  a  stronger  one  for  truth,  freedom,  and 
democracy.  It  communlBm  continues  to 
spread  the  next  5  years  ;is  it  has  the  past 
5,  a.  majority  of  the  world's  population  will 
be  tinder  Kremlin  control,  greatlv  enhancing 
the  possibUlty  of  eientiial  Russian  military 
■•ictory.  The  nations  of  thLs  hemisphere  con- 
stitute a  strong  and  unconquerable  eroup  If 
they  will  stand  solidly  together  and  restrain 
communism  within  their  own  borders.  Un- 
less the  United  States  can  solidly  cement  Its 


relations  with  the  Lutln  American  people,  it 
IS  in  a  poor  position  to  do  so  in  other  far- 
away countries. 

Interama  is  to  be  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  our  Nations  interest  In  our 
hemisphere — a  IhTng  reminder  of  our 
belief  in  representative  government  and 
freedom  for  ail  people.  This  lasting 
memorial  to  the  Americas  will  stand  as 
a  strong  example  to  other  nations  in  our 
de.sire  for  a  permanent  peace  and  secu- 
rity for  our  area  and  of  the  world. 

I  am  hopeful  the  House  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  important  project,  w.hich  has 
had  the  backing  of  the  last  five  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Governor  and 
cabinet  of  Florida,  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  the  citiiens  of  our  State. 

In  these  days  of  continuing  crisis  In 
Latin  America  we  need  tills  concrete  dis- 
play of  tlie  cultures  of  North  and  South 
America  to  stand  not  only  as  an  example 
of  our  mutual  desire  for  freedom,  but  also 
as  a  bulwark  in  our  national  Defense 
effort. 

Participation  by  our  Government  will 
insure  the  success  of  Interama  and  assist 
the  purpose  of  the  undertaking  as  out- 
Uned  by  Dr.  Walker:  meeting  the  Com- 
munist threat  with  truth,  freedom,  and 
democracy  through  this  hemispheric 
illustration  of  solidarity. 
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OF   TENNESSEE 
TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Friday.  September  17. 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  September  15  last,  the  Fourth 
District  Partners-for-Progress  Confer- 
ence was  held  In  Murfreesboro,  Tcnn. 

This  conference  was  a  great  success. 
An  overflow  attendance  came  to  hear 
Federal  ofBcials  explain  the  application 
of  vaiious  aid  and  as.sistance  programs 
to  the  problems  of  the  great  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, which  I  am  honored  to  represent. 

All  who  participated  are  to  be  com- 
mended— the  leadership  and  citizenry  of 
the  Fourtii  District,  the  I'ederal  officials 
from  Washington,  .Atlanta,  and  Nash- 
ville, and  others  who  worked  so  hard  to 
sec  up  and  conduct  the  conference.  Its 
success  was  a  tribute  to  Americans  work- 
ing together. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  program  of  the  conference,  the  news 
coverage,  and  my  newsletter  relating  to 
the  conference,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  believing  that  they  will  be  of 
widespread  interest  to  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  program,  indicative  press  cover- 
age, and  newsletter  follow: 

FOHETH   DISTBICT  PARTNEHS-rOK-PROCHESS 
CONTERTNC* 

Introduction  of  Congressman  Joe  l.  Evins, 
Member  of  Congress,  by  Sam  E.  Jennings,  di- 
rector, regional  office.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, Nashvine,  Tenn 


September  17,  1965 

opening  remarks  and  welcome  by  FV)urth 
District  Congressman  Joe  L,  Evins. 

Remarks  of  welcome;  W.  H.  Westbrooks, 
mayor  of  Murfreesboro  and  county  Judge 
James  H.  Tlireet.  Rutherford  County 

Introduction  ol  guest  speakers :'  Wilkes 
Coitcy.  Jr..  ;morney-at-Iaw.  field  reprcoentp.- 
tive  for  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins. 

Spejicers:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Brown,  asslstsr.t 
area  coordinator  urhiin  renewal  admlnlstr.>- 
tion,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agenc:  Mr 
Gil  Hancock,  deputy  director,  office  of  ds- 
velopment  companies.  Small  Busines.'s  Art- 
ministration:  Mr.  J  Paul  Harris,  regional  d:- 
rector,  community  facilities.  Housing  .nrt 
Home  Finance  .Agency. 

PANEL    DISCUSSION 

Presiding.  Mr.  Joe  Shaver,  chief.  flnaiiii^I 
assistance  director,  regional  office,  Sma:l 
Business  Administration. 

Panel  members:  Mr.  Robert  E  Brown 
Mr.  GU  Hancock.  Mr.  Paul  Harris,  Mr  Rev 
Oaks.  Chief,  procurement  mid  manageir.f:>'. 
assistant,  regional  office.  Small  Business  .\o- 
mlnlstratlon, 

.\n  AvAi[.ABtE.  Meetiso  Told 
I  By  Jimmy  Sarnahnn.  stalT  correspondcr.t. 
the  NushvlUe  Tennesseean ) 
MvRFHEESBORo, — Federal  agencies  are  pre- 
pared to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  a.d 
middle  Tennessee  communities  develop  their 
own  economic  development  projects.  Fourth 
Congressional  District  civic,  political,  and 
business  leaders  were  told  at  a  conference 
here  yesterday. 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evins.  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  speaking  over  a  telephone  circuit 
trom  Washington,  said  Federal  legislative 
programs  making  the  funds  available  are 
designed  to  "release  the  energies  of  our  great 
free  enterprise  system." 

Evins.  who  sponsored  the  conference,  at- 
tended by  an  overflow  crowd  of  200  persons 
at  the  Murfreesboro  city  hall,  said  the  Fed- 
eral programs  are  "designed  to  stimulate 
local  Initiative  and  cooperation  of  our  local 
people  to  put  people  to  work." 

•  We  want  to  create  more  economic  op- 
portunity and  broaden  our  economy,  and  we 
want  to  assist  businesses  In  diversifying  and 
e.xpanding.' E\'iNs  added. 

WUkes  Coffey.  Jr.,  Murfreesboro  attorney 
and  field  representative  for  Evins.  and  Sam 
E.  Jennings.  Murfreesboro,  director  of  the 
Nashville  regional  office  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admlnlsuatlon.  cohosted  the  confer- 
ence which  included  a  panel  of  Federal  offi- 
cials from  Washington.  Atlanta,  and  Nash- 
ville. 

GU  Hancock,  Washington,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Development  Companies  tor 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  paid  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Evins  for  his  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

'Since  Congressman  EiiNs  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  the  Small  Bu.'lness  Administra- 
tion has  moved  forward  with  more  direction 
than  In  aU  Us  history.  Legishition  passed 
through  his  support  has  enabled  us  to  make 
thousands  of  loans  to  aid  small  businesses 
and  provide  Jobs  through  economic  growth  ■ 
Hancock  said. 

Among  SBA  projects  Hancock  stressed  were 
502  loans  made  to  community  owner  de- 
velopment companies  under  section  602  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
It  is  known  that  several  downtown  Mur- 
freesboro businessmen  and  property  owners 
have  been  Investigating  the  possibility  of 
502  loans  to  raze  and  reconstnict  major  por- 
tions of  the  public  square  business  area. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  how  502 
loans  work,  according  to  Hancock: 

Loans  are  available  for  the  construction 
or  conversion  of  exusting  faculties  as  well  as 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  buildings,  and  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 
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Under  the  program,  loans  up  to  S350.000 
each  for  relendlng  to  small  businesses  in  a 
community  are  available  to  a  local  develop- 
uient  company  which  meets  the  charter  re- 
quirements of  the  State  and  SBA  regulations. 
Development  companies  must  have  a  broad 
base  of  ownership  with  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  Its  stock  held  by  persons  resid- 
ing or  doing  business  in  the  locality,  and 
With  no  one  person  or  group  of  persons  to 
own  more  than  25  percent  of  the  stock. 

3B.^  can  place  a  loan  to  the  development 
company  or  directly  to  the  Individual  busl- 
i:ess,  using  the  development  company  as  a 
sponsor. 

With  the  development  company  providing 
a  20-percent  equity  In  a  project,  the  SBA 
cm  then  loan  80  percent  of  the  project  cost 
ur  M50.000,  whichever  Is  the  least.  Loans 
cin  be  made  for  a  term  up  to  25  years  and 
bear  a  maximum  Interest  of  5i^  percent. 

If  a  local  bank  participates  in  the  loan 
and  is  willing  to  charge  a  lower  rate  of  In- 
terest, SBA  will  reduce  Its  rate  accordingly 
Out  not  below  5  percent  unless  the  loan 
is  made  In  an  area  determined  by  the  Labor 
or  Commerce  Departments  as  having  chronic 
unemployment  or  undergoing  redevelopment. 
Ill  the  latter  case,  the  interest  rate  Is  fixed 
at  4  percent,  Hancock  said. 

■  All  of  the  SBA's  lending  programs  are 
based  on  cooperation,  not  competition,  with 
hanks,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  over 
90  percent  of  our  loans  are  made  In  partici- 
pation with  banks."  Hancock  said, 

Robert  £.  Brown,  Atlanta,  assistant  area 
coordinator  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
i.tratlon  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.\gency,  discussed  new  provisions  of  recently 
passed  Federal  housing  legislation. 
New  provisions  he  cited  were: 
Grants  are  now  avalUble  up  to  $1,500  to 
owner-occupants  of  an  urban  renewal  area 
to  make  home  Improvements. 

Loans  up  to  SlO.OOO  at  3  percent  Interest 
are  available  for  home  remodeling  under  a 
plan  for  voluntary  rehabilitation  of  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

Federal  funds  are  now  available  In  an  ex- 
perimental rent  supplement  progriun  to  aid 
tlie  elderly,  disabled  or  persoivs  displaced  by 
a  Government  project.  The  aid  Is  subject  to 
local  rent  levels  and  the  housing  must  meet 
Federal  Housing  Authority  standards, 

Stale,vcounty.  and  city  goveriunents  may 
now  receive  up  to  so  percent  Federal  aid  for 
purchasing  "open  space  '  or  unimproved  land 
for  community  projects.  The  State  of  Ten- 
nessee Is  seeking  such  assistance  to  buy 
additional  land  for  five  State  parks. 

Others  on  the  panel  were  J,  Paul  Harris. 
Atlanta,  regional  director  of  the  Commtmlty 
Fucllitles  Administration  of  tlie  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency;  Roy  Oaks,  chief  of 
procurement  and  management  assistance  for 
t!ie  Nashville  regional  office.  Small  Business 
Administration;  Joe  Shaver,  Nashville,  chief 
fl:.'inclal  assistance  director  for  the  Nash- 
ville regional  office,  SBA,  and  William  Keel, 
special  assistant  to  Representative  Evins. 

M.iyor  W.  H.  Westbrooks  of  Murfreesboro. 
-iud  Rutherford  County  Judge  James  Threet 
ni  >dc  welcoming  addresses  to  the  conference 
p.irilclpants. 

Attending  the  conference  were  mayors, 
county  Judges,  bank  officials,  chamber  of 
commerce  officials,  businessmen  and  repre- 
sentatives of  civic  clubs  m  the  23-county 
Fourth  District. 

A  similar  conference,  but  one  limited  to 
small  business  matters,  will  be  conducted  to- 
day in  Nashville  at  Peabody  College  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Representative  Richard 
FtLTON,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 

I  Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner| 
Development  Session  Held  at  Murfreesboro 
MoREREEssoRO. — An  interested  community 
may  acquire  80  percent  of  the  funds  neces- 


sary for  development  or  redevelopment  of  Its 
small  businesses  through  loans  from  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  otnclals  and  businessmen  from 
20  middle  Tennessee  counties  were  told 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  community  devel- 
opment program  here. 

Several  specific  Federal  aids  to  communi- 
ties were  outlined  at  the  meeting — sponsored 
by  Representative  Joe  L  Evins,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee. 

Over  100  persons  heard  the  Congressman 
speak  over  a  telephone  circuit  from  Wash- 
ington He  said  that  the  Federal  develop- 
ment programs  are  designed  to  stimulate  lo- 
cal Initiative  and  cooperation  of  local  peo- 
ple In  putting  people  to  work  Increased 
economy  and  diversified  and  expanding  busi- 
nesses are  the  goals  of  the  program   he  said. 

GU  Hancock  of  Washington.  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Development  Com- 
panies for  the  Small  Business  Admimstratlon 
explained  section  502  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 

"The  SBA  community  development  pro- 
gram is  a  grassroots  proposition  that  can  be 
of  significant  aid  to  help  your  community," 
Hancock  told  the  group. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  In 
obtaining  funds  to  renovate  the  courthouse 
square  section  of  Murfreesboro. 

.According  to  Hancock,  the  502  loans  are 
set  up  in  the  following  manner: 

Funds  up  to  8350.000  may  be  obtained  by 
a  local  development  company,  which  meets 
State  and  SBA  regulations,  for  relendlng  to 
local  small  businesses. 

Loans  may  be  made  by  SBA  to  the  devel- 
opment company  or  they  may  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  individual  business  with  the 
development  company  as  sponsor. 

The  funds  are  designated  for  construction 
or  conversion  of  facilities  and  for  buying 
land,  buildings,  machinery  and  equipment. 

Not  less  than  75  percent  of  a  development 
company's  stock  must  be  held  by  either  resi- 
dents or  persons  doing  business  In  the  area 
and  no  one  person  or  group  of  persons  can 
own  more  than  25  percent  of  the  stock.  The 
development  company  must  pronde  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  a  project  and  SBA  can 
then  loan  either  80  percent  of  the  cost  or 
S350,000.  whichever  Is  lower.  SBA  makes  the 
loans  for  a  term  of  up  to  25  years  and  the 
loans  can  have  a  maximum  Interest  rate  of 
i%  percent. 

Interest  rates  may  be  lowered  to  5  percent 
by  SBA  If  a  local  bank  takes  part  In  the 
loan  and  Is  willing  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate. 
ir  the  vicinity  receiving  the  loan  has  been 
determined  by  the  Labor  or  Commerce  De- 
partments as  having  chronic  unemployment 
or  undergoing  redevelopment  the  interest 
rate  Is  a  fixed  4  percent. 

Discussing  provisions  of  recently  passed 
Federal  housing  legislation  was  Robert  E. 
Brown  of  Atlanta,  assistant  area  coorrlinator 
for  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Under  this  program  State,  county  and  city 
governments  can  obtain  up  to  50  percent 
Federal  aid  lor  buying  land  for  community 
projects.  Tennessee  Is  presently  seeking  this 
assistance  for  purchasing  land  for  5  State 
parks. 

Home  Improvement  loans  up  to  $1,500  are 
available  to  owners  and  occupants  of  urban 
renewal  areas;  loans  for  home  remodeling  up 
to  SlO.OOO  at  3  percent  interest  are  avaUable 
for  voluntary  rehabilitation  of  a  neighbor- 
hood: and  a  rent  supplement  program  to  aid 
the  elderly,  disabled,  or  persons  displaced  by 
a  government  project  Is  available  If  the  hous- 
ing meets  Federal  Housing  Authority  regula- 
tions. 

J.  Paul  Harris  of  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  outlined  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides up  to  50  percent  In  grants  for  basic 
sewer  and  water  facilities.  He  said  these 
grants  will  become  available  through  the 
1965  Housing  Act. 


Capital  Comments 
I  By  Joe  L.  Evins.  Member  of  Congress) 

FOURTH    DISTRICT   PAETNERS-FOR-PROCRESS  CON- 
FERENCE PRO\ES  BIG  SUCCESS 

The  tremendous  response  and  attendance 
at  the  recent  Fourth  District  Partncr-for- 
Progress  Conference  in  MurfreesI>.iro  was 
most  gratifying  and  considered  by  all  most 
Informative  and  a  big  success.  The  fact  that 
the  city  council  chambers  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  local  governmental  officials. 
mayors,  county  Judges,  representatives  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  representatives  of 
civic  clubs  and  Industrial  leaders — Including 
many  small  businessmen — augurs  well  for 
the  future  growth  of  our  cities  and  com- 
munities. 

Those  who  attended  came  because  they 
wanted  to  know  how  they  could  work  more 
effectively  for  the  Improvement  nf  their  com- 
munities— how  they  could  utlll3e  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Community  Pacilitles  Administration, 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Fed- 
eral-local programs  of  cooperation. 

Every  speaker  emphasized  that  the  Initia- 
tive and  Impetus  for  progress  must  come  from 
the  people  and  the  leaders  of  the  local  com- 
munities themselves.  The  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's  Com- 
munity Development  program,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Hancock,  said,  "The  Federal  Government 
doesn't  create  projects.  It  lends  assistance 
and  provides  funds;  you  have  to  Initiate 
everything." 

The  speakers  at  the  conference  discussed 
a  broad  range  of  programs,  with  specific  at- 
tention given  to  new  legislation  recently  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  The  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion, Atlanta.  Mr.  Paul  Harris,  salU.  for 
example.  'Of  particular  importance  to  grow- 
ing cities,  both  large  and  small,  are  new  pro- 
grams providing  grants  for  basic  sewerage 
and  water  facilities."  He  explained  this 
new  and  expanded  program,  pointing  out  that 
legislation  provided  for  a  more  flexible  pro- 
gram to  help  cities  acquire  and  develop  open 
space  land.  Including  grants  to  cover  the  cost 
of  such  facilities  as  parks,  youth  centers, 
and  recreation  centers. 

New  facets  of  the  grants  and  loan  program 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  were 
explained  by  Robert  E.  Brown  of  Atlanta, 
area  urban  renewal  coordinator. 

The  community  development  plan  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  imder  which 
local  profit  or  nonprofit  developing  com- 
panies may  submit  applications  for  loans  on 
speciSc  small  business  ventures,  provides 
loans  either  to  improve  an  existing  business 
or  to  begin  a  new  enterprise.  It  was  empha- 
sized that  this  program  may  be  used  to  help 
revitalize  downtown  business  sections — In 
conjunction  with  urban  renewal  projects. 

The  quality  of  our  towns  and  cities  of  to- 
morrow in  the  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee 
depends  upon  the  leadership  and  the  efforts 
exerted  In  our  communities  today.  The 
quality  of  leadership  displayed  by  local  repre- 
sentatives at  the  conference  Is  a  promising 
Indication  of  an  even  more  progressive 
Fourth  District  of  Tennessee. 

In  general,  reaction  at  the  conference  was 
that  It  was  most  Informative  and  helpful. 
Much  credit  must  go  to  the  planners  of  the 
conference — including  Mr.  Sam  E.  Jennings. 
regional  director  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; Wilkes  Coffey,  attorney  at  law: 
Mayor  W.  H.  Westbrooks.  of  Murfreesboro: 
County  Judge  James  Threet.  Rutherford 
County:  the  Murfreesboro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  many  others.  I  am  also  grateful 
to  the  program  participants  who  came  from 
Washington.  Atlanta,  and  NashvlUe  to  be  of 
service  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Tennessee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OP    ALABAMA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17.  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record  I  would  lllce  to  in- 
clude my  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
for  August  30,  1965: 

iFYom    the    Congressional    Hecori> — House. 
Aug.  25,   19651 
WASHr.vGTON    Report 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. Alabama) 

A    NEEDED    CRUSADE 

•  Mr  Martin  of  Alabama  asked  and  was 
crtven   permission   to  address  the   House.) 

Mr  Martin  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  very  foundation  of  this  Republic  Is  be- 
ing undermined  by  a  determined  nationwide 
campaign  to  discredit  our  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Every  rapist,  murderer,  robber,  and 
petty  thief  Is  excused  for  his  crime  because 
we  have  .iwallowed  the  Communist  line  In- 
tended to  make  our  police  Ineffective. 

It  Is  time  we  staeie  a  new  crusade  In 
America,  a  crusade  In  which  every  responsi- 
ble public  official  and  every  law-abiding,  de- 
cent citizen  should  Join,  a  crusade  to  pro- 
tect our  la»  oCHcers  as  they  strive  to  protect 
us. 

As  \tortln  Luther  King  and  Bayard  Rustln 
and  other  agitators  go  about  the  country 
c»lllng  for  the  ouster  of  good  police  officers 
and  doing  everything  within  their  power  to 
wreck  the  effectiveness  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  I  would  like  to  call  to  yoiu- 
attention  some  flgiires  I  Just  received  from 
the   Federal    Bureau   of   Investigation. 

La.st  year  88  law  enforcement  officers  were 
Itllled  in  the  line  of  duty  Plfty-seven  of 
these  were  murdered  by  criminals.  From 
1960  to  1964,  225  law  enforcement  officers 
have  Ijeen  killed  in  the  line  of  dutv.  I  think 
the  President  should  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple those  facts  on  one  of  his  television  pro- 
grams in  which  he  makes  excuses  for  those 
who  are  part  of  the  planned  program  of 
lawlessness  and  civil  disobedience.  I  think 
a-e.  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  demand  a  return  to  law  and 
order  and  give  our  unqualified  support  to 
the  law  enforcement  officers  we  ask  to  risk 
their  lives  to  protect  us  and  our  society 
^^gainst  those  who  would  set  themselves 
against  society  and  those  whose  Intent  it 
Is  to  destroy  America. 

LOOK  WHO  S  TRYING  TO  UNSEAT  MISSISSIPPI 
CONGRESSMEN 

Who  is  behind  the  move  to  unseat  the 
five  legally  elected  Congressmen  from  Mis- 
ElBslppl?  We've  been  told  about  the  Ml.sisls- 
slppi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  which  held 
its  own  election  outside  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  demanded  that  Its  candidates  be  seated 
m  the  Congress  of  the  United  St.ites  We 
hove  on  record  the  149  liberal  Congressmen 
w!io  voted  to  throw  out  the  Ave  Representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people  of  Mississippi.  But 
here  Is  a  brief  description,  taken  from  public 
documents,  of  five  attorneys  who  filed  the 
brief  for  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  unseat  the  lawful 
Congressmen  from  Mississippi. 

Arthur  Kinoy.  New  York  City 
Member  of  National  Lawyers  Guild,  vice 
president  in  1954;  member  of  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Student  Union  which 
hns  been  cited  as  Communist  by  five  Investi- 
gating committees;  attorney  for  Communist - 


controlled  United  Electrical.  Radio  &  Ma- 
chine Workers  Union;  attorney  for  Ethel  and 
Julius  Rosenberg,  executed  spies:  attorney 
for  Steve  Nelson,  the  international  Commu- 
nist leader:  member  of  law  firm  which  re- 
ceived payments  from  various  Communist 
groups  Including  the  Committee  for  Justice 
for  Morton  Sobell,  and  the  Labor  Touth 
League. 

William  .W.  Kunftler.  New  York  City 
Featured  speaker  at  rally  sponsored  by  the 
Communist  front  group  Citizens  Comnilttee 
for  Constitutional  Liberties;  has  appeared  on 
platform  with  identified  Communists  Carl 
Braden,  Frank  Wilkinson,  and  Henry  Win- 
ston; counsel  for  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund, 

Benjamin  E.  Smith.  New  Orleans 
Member  of  National  Lawyers  Guild;  associ- 
ate of  Communist   organizer   Hunter   Pitts 
Odell;   in  1964,  registered  agent  for  Castro's 
P.epubllc  of  Cuba, 

.Moron  Stat'is,  Newark.  N.J. 
Born  Moses  Isaac  Stnvlsky;  member  of 
Communist  Party  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey during  1945  and  1946;  member  of  Union 
County,  N.J.,  Communist  Party  unit  n  1950: 
active  in  numerous  Communist  groups  and 
causes. 

W:l!ia7n  L.  Higg'..  Washingiton,  DC 
Disbarred  lawyer  following  conviction  on  a 
morals  charge.  Not  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association;  Iegr.l  advisor 
to  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  made  this  Information  available  to 
all  of  my  Republican  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  RepresenUitlves  for  their  consideration  be- 
fore they  must  vote  on  unseating  the  Mis- 
sissilppi  delegation. 

IMPROVED    IMMICRATlO.V   BILL  APPROVED 

By  a  vote  of  318  to  95  the  House  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate.  H  R.  2580,  a  bill  to  change 
our  immigration  laws.  Although  the  bill  was 
greatly  Improved  over  the  one  sent  down  by 
the  President.  I  could  not  support  it  because 
It  still  places  no  celling  on  immigration  from 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  President's  bill,  .is  originally  proposed, 
would  have  increased  annual  immigration  by 
several  hundred  thousand,  an  Increase  which 
the  .American  economy  could  not  possibly 
handle,  an  Increase  which  would  iiave  added 
an  unsupportable  burden  to  the  unemploy- 
ment and  public  welfare  rolls  of  this  coun- 
try, and  would  have  further  complicated  our 
urban  housing,  sanitation,  education  and 
medical  problems.  The  President's  bill  would 
have  legalized  the  status  of  ship  Jumpers  and 
would  have  lifted  restrictions  against  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  the  insane  and 
those  affilicted  with  psychopathic  personal- 
ities. It  would  have  surrendered  congres- 
sional control  over  immigration  and  would 
have  given  the  President  almost  dictatorial 
powers  in  deciding  who  should  or  should  not 
enter  this  country. 

Although  I  do  not  approve  of  tlus  bill  in 
its  entirety  and  therefore  could  not  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  it,  I  will  say  that  Repub- 
llc.ins.  under  the  leadership  of  Arch  Moore, 
of  West  Virginia,  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
"clean  it  up,"  and  did  a  dedicated  Job  with 
what  they  had  to  begin  with.  What  started 
out  as  a  monstrous  injustice  to  American 
workmen  and  to  all  of  America  In  general, 
bec-ime  much  less  offensive  m  Us  final  form. 

PRESIDENT    CONTINUES    COERCION    OP    CONGRESS 

President  Johnson  now  says  publicly  that 
unless  Congress  pusses  the  Washington  home 
rule  bill  that  our  Capital  will  be  rent  with 
riots  such  as  those  in  Los  Angeles.  Do  we 
cringe  before  the  agitators,  the  left-wing 
beatniks  because  they  threaten  riots?  Do 
we  sweep  aside  the  orderly  processes  of  Con- 
gress? I  say  "No."  But  the  President  wants 
Congressmen   to   sign    "discharge   petitions" 


that  wotUd  allow  this  home  rule  bill  to  be 
taken  out  of  committee  and  voted  on  Imme- 
diately in  order,  as  the  President  says  to 
avoid  riots  in  the  streeu.  Should  this  bill  be 
passed,  the  District  of  Columbia  would  not  a 
city  controlled  by  the  people  of  every  Sta;e 
In  the  Union,  but  it  would  be  the  only  city  in 
the  world  controlled  by  a  power-mad  minor- 
ity group. 


Explanation  of  Proposed  Amendment  to 
H.R.  7371 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  September  17.  I9SS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1933 
Congress  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  a  bar.k 
from  owning  a  nonbanking  business 
This  was  to  prevent  a  bank  from  yield- 
ing to  the  temptation  of  balling  out  its 
nonbanking  business  to  the  detriment  of 
depositors. 

In  1956  Congress  extended  this  prin- 
ciple of  prohibition  to  prohibit  a  com- 
pany which  owns  or  holds  a  certain 
percentage — 25  percent — of  the  voting 
shares  in  two  banks,  from  at  the  same 
time  owning  a  nonbanking  business.  But 
there  were  exceptions  made  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  law  in  the  bank  holding  act 
of  1956:  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  logically  and  persistently  urged  the 
repeal  of  these  exemptions. 

H.R.  7371  would  ren*(jye  an  exemptlor. 
of  the  1956  act  for  a  type  of  testamentary 
trust  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  only 
one  example  in  fact,  the  Alfred  I,  d'a 
Pont  estate.  Although  the  appUcatio:! 
of  the  principle  of  prohibition  of  mixin? 
banking  and  nonbanking  bu-siness  would 
seem  clearly  to  apply  to  this  trust,  it 
would  seem  to  apply  with  equal  clarity 
and  cogency  to  all  the  other  exceptioii!! 
of  the  1956  law  urged  to  be  repealed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  I  suggest  and  offer  will 
eliminate  all  of  these  exemptions  urged 
for  repeal  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
A  detailed  description  of  what  the  part;- 
of  the  amendment  would  do.  follows  aftc;- 
the  following  quoted  proposed  amend- 
ment: 

a.mendment  to  h  r  7371  offered  by 
Mr   Bennett 

Pftge  2.  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  t!if 
bill: 

"Sec.  2.  lai  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  changing 
'each  of  two  or  more  banks*  to  read  'any 
bank'  each  place  it  appears  therein 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(ai  cf 
such  Act  is  amended  by  changing  'company 
becoming  a  bank  holding  company'  to  read: 
bank  becoming  a  bank  holding  company  or 
of  any  other  company  becoming  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  with  respect  to  more  than  one 
subsidiary  bank'. 

"Sec,  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  il)  by  striking 
'no  company  shall  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany which  is  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.  and  while  so  reg- 
istered prior  to  May  15, 1955  (or  which  is  affil- 
iated with  any  such  company  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  constitute  an  affiliated  company 
within    the    meaning  of   such    Act),    unless 
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such  company  (or  such  affiliated  company), 
as  the  case  may  be,  directly  owns  26  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of  each 
of  two  or  more  banks,  (C)',  (2)  by  changing 
•(Dl'  to  read  'and  (C)',  and  (3)  by  striking 
,  and  (E)  no  company  shall  be  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  if  at  least  80  per  centum  of  lu 
total  assets  are  composed  of  holdings  In  the 
field  of  agriculture'. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  ',  or  to  shares  lawfully 
acquired  and  owned  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  a  bank  which  is  a 
bank  holding  company,  or  by  any  of  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries'  from  paragraph 
(4). 

"(B)  by  adding  'or'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6). 

'lO   by  striking: 

"  '17)  to  any  bank  holding  company  which 
is  a  labor,  agricultural,  or  honlcultural  or- 
ganization and  which  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  or'. 

"|D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  iB)  as 
paragraph  ( 7 ) . 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
iollcvlng  new  subsection: 

"(d)  With  respect  to  shares  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  originally  enacted  by  reason  of  any 
exemption  with  respect  thereto  but  which 
urere  made  subject  to  such  prohibitions  by 
the  subsequent  repeal  of  such  exemption,  no 
bank  holding  company  shall  retain  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  or  control  of  such  shares 
alter  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  repeal 
of  such  exemption,  except  that  the  Board  is 
authorized  upon  application  by  such  bank 
holding  company  to  extend  such  period  of 
two  years  from  time  to  time  as  to  stich  hold- 
ing company  for  not  more  than  one  year  at 
a  time,  if  in  its  Judgment,  such  an  extension 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  inter- 
est, but  no  such  extensions  shall  extend 
beyond  a  date  five  years  after  the  date  of  re- 
peal of  such  exemption." "' 

This  amendment  would  do  the  following 
things; 

1.  By  section  2(a)  of  the  amendment  the 
tank  holding  act  prohibition  (section  1841 
lai  of  title  12  of  U.S.  Code)  is  made  to  apply 
w.here  only  one  bank  Is  owned  together  with 
a  nonbanking  business.  The  logic  of  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  depositors  from 
nonbanking  involvements  is  Just  as  appli- 
cable where  there  is  only  one  bank  as  where 
there  are  two,  the  present  number  of  banks 
required.  In  fact.  If  a  company  controls 
'inly  one  large  bank,  that  company's  Inter- 
ests in  extensive  nonbanking  businesses 
could  lead  to  abuses  even  more  serious  than 
if  the  company  controlled  many  small  banks. 
•\n  example  of  this  would  be  a  big  rubber 
company  such  as  Goodyear  owning  a  bank 
or  a  big  department  store  such  as  Macy's 
o^-nlnga  bank. 

2  Having  by  the  preceding  portion  of  my 
rimendment  directed  that  even  the  holding 
of  one  bank  should  not  be  accompanied  by 
nniib.->nklng  business,  an  incidental  and 
undesired  change  is  effected  by  the  language 
n:  my  amendment  and  this  is  cured  by  sec- 
tion 2ibi  of  my  amendment.  Without  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  my  amendment  a  holding  com- 
pany which  is  to  control  only  one  bank  and 
no  n-inbanklrg  business  would  have  to  go 
"o  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  apnroval 
of  (icquirlng  Just  one  bank  even  though  no 
■-.cntianklng  business  was  Involved  at  all. 
Therefore.  oJl  that  section  2ib)  of  my  amend- 
•■nei.t  does  la  to  prevent  this  unnecessary 
request  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  a 
matter  having  nothing  to  do  with  nonbank- 
;ng  business. 

3  Under  existing  law  (section  1841(a)  of 
Utie   12  of  U.S.  Code)    it   la   provided   that 
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no  company  shall  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany which  is  registered  under  the  invest- 
ment company  act  of  1940  and  was  so  regis- 
tered prior  to  May  15.  1955.  or  which  is 
affiliated  with  any  such  company  in  such 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  affiliated  company 
within  the  meaning  of  such  act,  unless  such 
company  or  such  affiliated  company  directly 
owns  25  percent  of  the  voting  shares  of  eacii 
of  two  or  more  banks.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  investment  company  should  not  be 
restricted  from  owning  or  acquiring  bank 
holding  companies  in  the  same  way  other 
bank  holding  componles  are.  The  exemption 
eliminated  by  this  first  part  of  section  3  of 
my  amendment  is  the  same  exemption  elimi- 
nated by  H.R.  7372.  another  bill  pending  lie- 
fore  Congress  and  relating  primarily  to  the 
Financial  General  Corp 

4.  The  lost  part  of  section  3  of  my  amend- 
ment relates  to  a  company  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  removes  an  exemption  in  the 
existing  law  (section  1841(a)  of  title  12  of 
US.  Code)  tor  a  company  which  had  at 
least  80  percent  of  its  total  assets  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  I  understand  that  this 
was  designed  for  one  company.  Consolidated 
Naval  Stores,  which  has  now  gone  out  of 
business.  The  exemption  should  not  con- 
tinue as  an  invitation  to  others  to  exploit 
in  the  futiu'e. 

6.  Existing  law  (sec.  1843(c)(4),  title  12 
of  U.S.  Code)  exempts  from  divestitures  re- 
quirements of  section  4  of  the  act.  shares 
acquired  or  held  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  1956  act  by  a  bank  which  is  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  by  any  of  Its  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries.  The  first  part  of  section  4(a) 
of  my  amendment  removes  this  exemption 
from  divestitures  requirements.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Trust  Co  of  Georgia  is  at  the 
present  time  under  the  exemption  which 
would  be  removed  by  my  amendment.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  company  owns 
over  $38  million  in  the  Coca-Cola  Interna- 
tional Co.  There  is  no  logical  reason  for  this 
exemption.  The  principle  of  not  having 
bank  ownership  tied  to  nonbanking  busine-ss 
so  as  not  to  endanger  the  interests  of  deposi- 
tors Is  In  this  case  just  as  much  present  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Du  Pont  estate 

6.  By  the  last  part  of  section  4(a)  of  my 
amendment  the  exemptions  of  section  4(ci 
(7|  of  the  act  (sec.  1843(c)(7)  of  title  12 
of  US.  Code)  are  eliminated.  These  exemp- 
tions were  for  "any  bank  holding  company 
which  is  a  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural 
organization  and  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954."  The  exemptions  that  would 
be  eliminated  by  my  amendment  on  this 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  because 
the  opportunities  to  subordinate  the  inter- 
ests of  the  depositors  In  their  banks  to  the 
needs  of  organizational  work  are  Just  as  con- 
trary to  principle  as  the  opportunities  of  a 
charitable  trust  organization  such  as  the 
Du  Pont  estate.  I  understand  that  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
although  registered  as  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany as  well  as  a  labor  union,  have  not  been 
required  to  divest  themselves  because  of  the 
exemptions  wTitten  Into  the  existing  law 
above  described,  I  understand  that  this 
labor  union  owns  controlling  interests  in 
the  Amalgamated  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New 
York.  These  loopholes  should  be  eliminated. 
Under  the  new  derinition  of  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  provided  In  section  2(a)  of 
my  amendment.  I  understand  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  would  also  he  Involved 
in  the  removal  of  this  exemption  because 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  labor  union 
owns  a  controlling  Interest  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  DC. 

7.  Finally  the  last  part  of  my  amendment 
consists  of  the  time  adjustment  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  finds  to  t>e  equitable 
in  imposing  the  new  provisions. 


Waihington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALAEAM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  17,  1965 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  pemiission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  my  news- 
letter to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  for  August  2,  1965: 

Washin*cton  Report 
(By  Congressman  Jim  Martin.  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 

LTBERALS    TRAMPLE    ON     STATE    AND    INOIVIDVAL 
RIGHTS 

The  liberals  ganged  up  last  week  to  tram- 
ple ruthlessly  on  the  freedom  of  Individual 
citizens  and  the  precious  rights  of  the  Statee 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  By  a  vote 
of  221  to  203  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  rep>eal 
Alabama's  right-to-work  law  as  well  as  those 
of  18  other  States  and  to  deny  the  people  of 
any  State  the  right  to  enact  such  a  law.  I 
voted  against  repeal" of  section  14(b)  of  the 
TaJt-Hartle;'  Act  because  I  think  the  people 
of  Alabama  should  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
this  question:  I  believe  no  American  worker 
should  be  forced  to  Join  a  union,  nor  should 
he  be  denied  the  right  to  join  a  union  if  he 
chooses:  I  would  not  force  a  man,  m  order  to 
hold  his  Job.  to  Join  a  union  which  may  be 
controlled  by  a  Communist  or  racketeers. 
Under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
which  sayB  a  Communist  may  hold  office  In  a 
union,  this  is  possible.  3t  has  happened  m 
some  States  and  the  unions  have  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  main  argument  of  those  who  voted 
to  take  away  your  rights  was  that  they  had 
to  pass  this  bill  to  keep  industry  from  mov- 
ing south.  They  said  that  industry  is  run- 
ning away  from  New  England  and  other 
Northern  Slates  because  of  rlght-to-work 
laws  in  the  South  Of  course,  this  is  not 
true.  Industry  is  moving  to  the  South  main- 
ly because  we  have  a  large  reservou-  of  good 
workers  and  good  unions.  We  have  an  ideal 
climate  end  our  people  have  expressed  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  operation  of  the  private 
enterprise  system.  For  my  part.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  encourage  new  In- 
dustry to  come  to  Alabama  and  I  think  moet 
Alabamlans  will  agree  with  me. 

CHEAP    WAGE    RATE    CHARGE    F.U.SE 

The  charge  thnt  wage  rates  are  cheaper  in 
the  South  Is  simply  not  true.  In  1964  20 
States  had  rlght-to-work  laws.  (Indiana  has 
since  repealed  its  law.)  The  annual  report 
for  1964  on  Employment  and  Earnings  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Labor  Btireau  of  Statis- 
tics shows;  7  of  the  20  rlght-to-work  States 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  Connecticut:  8 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  Massachu- 
setts; 12  have  higher  wage  rates  than  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont:  15  have  higher  wage 
rates  than  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Ala- 
bama. Florida.  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  all 
have  higher  wage  rates  than  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  Alabama  wage  rates  are  also 
higher  than  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island 

So  the  real  reason  for  doing  away  with 
r:ght-to-work  laws  must  be  the  continued 
goal  of  the  Johnson  admlnietratlon  and  the 
liberals  under  pressure  from  northern  politi- 
cal 1*1  bor  bosses  for  moro  power,  more  Federal 
control,  more  one-man.  one-party  govern- 
ment. Never  again  may  the  Democrat 
Party  lay  claim  to  championing  Stales  rights 
when    200    Democrats    voted    to    take   away 
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stilted   rights  while    117   Bepublicaiis   voted 
for  (reectom. 

WHAT  TOU   WILL   PAT    rOR    MEDICARE 

•  Congress  gave  final  itpprovul  [o  the  medi- 
care bill  last  week  .iiici  the  law  will  soon  be 
in  effect  although  it  will  he  next  July  before 
anyone  Mil  begin  drawing  beneril*  In  spite 
of  the  cl'iim  tliiit  this  Ib  tree  medicare  pre- 
sented to  you  by  a  gracious  and  loving  Presi- 
dent, the  sad  fact  Is.  you  are  going  t.j  p.ty 
the  bill.  Beginning  next  year  the  amount 
you  pay  In  social  security  taxes  wlU  ko  up- 
There  are  no  exemptions,  you  pay  social  se- 
curity tax  on  the  (Irsi  dollar  earned.  As  an 
example,  the  person  with  S6.600  In  wapes 
will  piiy  5277  social  security  taxes  or  »103 
more  than  he  is  paying  now.  Two  and  a  hall 
years  from  now  he  will  pay  $323.  or  an  in- 
cre.isc  of  B6  percent  over  his  present  tax 
Tho^e  who  are  seil-employed  aiid  m.ikliii! 
S6600  will  pay  5405  next  year  and  S4B8  2 
years  later,  an  incrense  in  social  security 
tixes  of  3209  m  less  than  2  years.  Ho*  doe.s 
this  stack  up  with  the  piddling  tax  cut  for 
which  Lynd'ir;  .Tohn^mi  -™,k  ..r.  ni.ich  credit 
Bast  ye  tr  ' 


REXT  SUBSIDIES  BILL  MO\  r,S  AHEAD 

The  housing  bill  providing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  rent  subsidies  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  move  into  better  neighbor- 
hoods moved  ahead  as  Congress  approved  the 
conference  report.  Several  editors  had  some 
fun  writing  editorials  challenging  my  state- 
ments on  this  socialistic  bill  It  Is  evident 
they  did  not  read  the  bill,  nor  do  they  know 
what  it  provides.  The  housing  bill  does 
make  it  possible  to  Integrate  any  neighbor- 
hood in  the  country  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Housing  Administrator  who  decides  on  who 
shall  get  the  subsidy  and  under  what  con- 
ditions and  he  determines  where  the  proj- 
ects will  be  located.  Under  this  bill  It  is 
possible  for  a  nonprofit  organization,  in- 
cluding a  church,  the  NAACP,  or  a  civic 
service  club  to  build  housing  with  Govern- 
ment loans  and  use  the  rent  money  to  pay 
back  the  loans. 

ALABAMA    POtTLTBY    PRODLCERS    THREATENED 

In  cooperation  with  Members  of  Congress 
from  other  poultry  producing  areas,  I  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Agri- 


culture Committee  this  week  to  present  evi- 
dence as  to  why  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration should  not  grant  a  loan  of  $2  6 
million  to  a  Maine  company  to  build  a  new 
processing  plant  in  Pennsylvania  which 
threatens  the  entire  poultry  Industry.  We 
are  continuing  this  fight  and  preliminary  In- 
vestigation shows  some  very  questionable 
actions  on  the  part  of  AR.A  offlclals  In  at- 
tempting  to  rush  this  loan  through  at  t!;is 
time. 

I  am  also  making  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  an  egg  marketing  bill  to 
bring  about  Federal  controls  on  egg  prices 
until  adequate  hearings  have  been  held  and 
representatives  of  the  poultry  and  egg  in- 
dustry have  had  a  full  chance  to  present 
their  views. 

The  poultry  and  egg  industry  in  Alaba.^!a 
and  other  Southern  States  is  too  vital  to  our 
economy  to  allow  any  move  on  the  part  ot 
the  Government  to  injure  the  Industry  or  -o 
cause  losses  to  our  producers.  There  Is  com- 
plete cooperation  among  those  of  us  from 
poultry  producing  areas  to  protect  the  in- 
dustry from  any  contemplated  raids. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoM)\-i.  Si:i'ti;miii:ii  20,  19(55 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DD..  used  thi.':  vense  of  Scripture:  Acts 
17:  26:  Arid  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Almighty  God,  we  are  coming  unto 
Thee  with  needs  that  are  so  insistent,  so 
profund.  and  so  pathetic,  but  in  Thee  we 
have  the  bond  by  which  we  may  live  to- 
gether with  all  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man family  in  a  sense  of  kinship  and 
fellowship. 

Inspire  us  to  live  and  labor  In  terms 
of  all  humanity  and  follow  the  leading 
of  Him  who  claimed  all  mankind  to  be 
His  children  and  that  we  must  seek  the 
common  cood  of  all 

Grant  that  we  may  know  Thee  in  fel- 
lowship, and  may  it  be  one  in  our  social 
aspiration  to  adjust  our  human  life  In 
all  ot  its  relations  to  the  ideals  of  Him 
who  came  to  build  a  better  social  order. 

May  we  all  lite  together  as  the  ."ions  of 
God  in  mutual  service  and  pood  will. 

Give  us  a  gi-eat  faith  in  the  essential 
unity  of  all  men  under  God.  and  for  the 
achievement  of  this  lietter  social  order 
give  us  wisdom  and  patience,  making  the 
fatherhood  of  God  'h>?  supiemc  fact  of 
our  faith  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
the  ruling  spirit  as  the  law  of  life. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. September  17.  1965.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
AiTinsTton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  1221.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Betlv  H 
Going: 


H  H.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Mc- 
CalTerty: 

H.R.  2694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Allen: 

H  R  2826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Efstahia 
Giannos; 

H.R  2933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jal 
sung: 

H.R.  3062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Son 
Chung  Jr : 

H  R  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonio  de  Oyarzabal; 

HR  3765  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Rosa  Baslle  DeSantis; 

H.R.  39B9  An  act  to  extend  to  30  days  the 
time  for  flUng  petitions  for  removal  of  civil 
actions  from  State  to  Federal  courts; 

HR.  4S96.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Myra 
Knowlea  Snelling: 

H.R.  4603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  U.  (J.g.) 
Harold  Edward  Hennlng.  U.S.  Navy; 

H  R.  5252.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force; 

HR.3839  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Donald  R.  Hurrle,   US.  Marine  Corps; 

H  R.  S902  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
Graham: 

H.R.  5903  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Page; 

H.R.  6294  An  act  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  to  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  offenses  committed  in  their  presence,  antl 
far  other  purposes; 

HR  7090  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals: 

HR  7682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss: 

H  R.  8212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kent  A. 
Herath;  and 

H  R.  8332  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  ot  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H-R.  9877  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  30.  1913.  as  amended,  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  on  the  .American  Hospital 

ot  Paris. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

S  402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Wha  Ja 
(Penny  Korleen  Doughty); 


3,  1198  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Harley 
Brewer;  and 

S.  1390  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocky  River 
Co  and  Macy  Land  Corp 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  P. 
Coleman.  Jr.; 

3.  337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  F.  Hintze; 

S.  403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  A. 
Nahas  and  Vera  Nahas; 

S.  577.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  Mary  F.  Morse: 

S.  1013.  An  act  to  clarify  the  componenu 
of.  and  to  assist  In  the  management  of,  the 
national  debt  and  the  tax  structure; 

S.  1049.  An  act  ID  provide  relief  for  the 
heirs  and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth. 
deceased  Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees; 

S  1804.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  VS. 
Court  of  Clnims.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens: 

S.  1924  An  act  to  amend  section  39b  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part- 
time  referee  from  acting  as  trustee  or  reeelv- 
er  in  any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptj:5- 
Act; 

S  2039  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken  Allen 
Kcene  ( Yosuo  Tsukikawa  | : 

S  2273.  An  act  to  render  immune  from 
seizure  under  Judicial  process  certain  ob- 
jects of  cultural  significance  imported  into 
the  United  States  for  temporary  display  or 
exhibition,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  J  Res  27.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  ot  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week. 

S  J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  "Day  of  Recofiii- 
tlon"for  flreflghters;' 

S.J  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  7th  day  of  November  In  1965  as  "Nation:.: 
Teachers'  Day";   and 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  authorue 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desia- 
natlng  the  calendar  year  1966  as  "The  T^jr  or 
the  Bible." 


APPOINTMENT  TO  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALi  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  13.  89th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  of  the  prob- 


lems of  small  business  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Corman.  to  fill  an 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


FATHER  MARQITETTE  TERCENTEN- 
ARY COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-187,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Father  Mar- 
quette Tercentenary  Commission  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Zabi.ocki.  of  Wisconsin:  Mr. 
Grav,  of  Illinois:  Mr.  Byrnes  of  'Wis- 
consin; and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Michi- 
gan. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  3081 

Aduir  Halpern  Quillen 

Anderson,  111,  Harris  field,  III. 

Andrews,  Hawkins  Rellel 

Georse  W.  Hebort  Rogers.  Tex 

Andrews,  Holine id  Rooney,  Pa. 

Glenn  Hcsmer  Roosevelt 

Bondstra  Irwin  Rostenkowski 

Barrett  Jennings  Roudebush 

Berry  Kee  Roybal 

Bolton  Keogh  St  Germain 

Bocner  Kincr.  N  Y  Stnner 

Brock  LindKiy  Smith,  Iowa 

Cntiell  Long,  La.  Smith,  NY 

Cawson.  Del  MacGrcgor  Springer 

Collier  Madden  Stephens 

Culmer  Martin.  Mass.     StrRttou 

Cralcy  Matthews  Sullivan 

Dpvine  Michel  Thomas 

Dlg?s  Miller  Thompson.  Tex 

Fallon  Moeller  Todd 

Famsley  Moorhead  ToU 

FIno  Morris  Tunney 

Fogarty  Nix  Vivian 

Foley  O'Brien  Waggonner 

FreMnghuysen  Patman  Wilson. 

Fulton,  Tenn.  Pirnie  Charles  H 

Gllllgan  Powell 

Grlder  PurceU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.    This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


UABILITY  UNDER  THE  VETERANS' 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  7571) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  respect  to  liability  of  Individ- 
uals arising  out  of  certain  loans  made, 
guaranteed,  or  insured  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs would  explain  this  bill,  particularly 


with  regard  to  whether  or  not  it  fur- 
nishes imdue  preclusion  of  garnisheeing 
veterans'  benefit  payments. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  repeat 
his  question? 

Mr.  HALL.  In  reading  the  report  and 
the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  it 
seems  'ai  it  avoids  or  obviates  the  need 
for  a  veteran  keeping  the  administration 
advised  of  his  location:  and  ib)  it  pre- 
cludes the  right  of  attacliment  or  gar- 
nishee of  any  veterans'  benefits  under 
this  bill.  I  simply  wish  to  know  if  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  Mcdowell,  in  regard  to  the 
first  place  of  the  gentleman's  question  I 
would  say  that  the  provisions  of  section 
I  a  I  of  the  bill  are  entirely  clear.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Administrator  shall  not, 
unless  he  first  obtains  consent  in  writing 
of  the  veteran,  set  off  or  withhold  any 
veteran's  benefits.  This  merely  would 
provide  that  a  disabled  veteran  would  be 
treated  the  same  as  a  nondisabled  vet- 
eran as  regards  the  right  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  enforce  payment  of  a 
debt  arising  from  a  VA  loan. 

At  the  present  time,  with  regard  to  the 
gentleman's  second  part  of  his  ques- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
easy  access  to  those  veterans  who  are 
drawing  benefits  because  obviously  their 
names  and  addresses  are  on  record  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Those 
veterans  not  drawing  compensation  are 
much  more  difficult  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  trace  and  they  have 
not  had  much  success  in  locating  these 
veterans. 

This  w'ould  require  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  go  Into  court  and  get  a 
judgment  before  any  other  Federal 
agency  could  withhold  any  payment  due 
a  veteran  and  such  judgment  would  re- 
quire personal  service  of  summons  on 
the  veteran. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  advise  the  objectors  fur- 
ther, does  it  relieve  the  veteran  who  has 
made  such  a  mortgage  and  who  is  a  bene- 
ficiary, from  keeping  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration advised  as  to  his  legal  ad- 
dress or  point  of  contact:  yes  or  no? 
Mr.  McDO'WELL.  No.  it  does  not. 
Mr.  HALL.    It  does  not  require  that? 

Mr.  Mcdowell,  no. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  I  understand  it.  if  the 
gentlemen  will  indulge  us  further,  this 
original  mortgage  arrangement,  because 
of  his  veterans  benefits  and  rights,  may 
be  passed  on  to  a  third  party  who  de- 
faults based  on  the  original  Interest 
rates,  and  then  It  may  reflect  back  on  the 
original  veteran  or  beneficiary  himself: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McDowell.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  passage  of  this 
law  prevent  that  insofar  as  the  veteran 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  McDO'WELL.  No;  it  would  not. 
The  original  mortgagor  will  be  obligated 
until  final  payment  of  the  indebtedness. 


This  only  changes  the  manner  in  which 
payment  of  the  debt  can  be  enforced. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssou.n 
whether  it  would  then  give  the  veterans 
recei\nng  benefits  an  advantage  over 
other  civilian  employees  of  Government, 
classified,  and  so  forth,  whose  salar>'  and 
income  or  retirement  benefits  certainly 
may  be  attached? 

Mr  Mcdowell,  no:  it  would  not 
give  him  an  advantage  over  others,  it 
would  merely  remove  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  HALL.  One  final  question.  Mr. 
.Speaker:  Doe.";  it  apply  to  non-s»Q-ice- 
connected  veterans  who  draw  benefits? 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Yes:  it  does,  any 
benefits  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  1  believe  it  was  not  the  original  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  disabled  veterans 
should  be  treated  separately  from  any 
other  veteran  or.  in  fact,  from  any  other 
citizen.  But  that  has  been  the  case  in 
the  administration  of  this  law, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  requirement 
that  the  original  mortgage  holder  keep 
the  Veterans'  Administration  advised  as 
to  his  whereabouts? 

Mr.  Mcdowell,  no:  not  under  the 
present  law  or  under  this  bill  and  1  think 
such  a  requirement  would  not  be  effec- 
tive. This  IS  where  the  discrimination 
comes  about,  because  the  disabled  vet- 
eran is  easily  located  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  because  they  have  his 
name  and  address  on  the  record  and  the 
nondisabled  vetei-an  is  not  easily  traced 
and  may  never  be  located. 

Mr.  HALL.  And.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
distlngtiished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, you  believe  this  would  eliminate 
that  discrimination,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  put  all  veterans  being  ben- 
eficiaries in  a  preferred  class,  concern- 
ing our  being  able  to  attach  their  income 
and  benefits  from  a  grateful  Govern- 
ment; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mcdowell,  no:  it  is  not  en- 
tirely correct.  It  does  not  put  the  com- 
pensable veterans  In  a  special  class. 

It  simply  places  him  in  the  same  class 
with  the  noncompensable  veteran. 
Furthermore.  It  will  prohibit  the  en- 
forcement of  a  debt  arising  from  a  VA 
loan,  by  any  other  Federal  agency,  un- 
less a  judgment  is  rendered  against  the 
veteran  in  a  civil  action  to  which  he  is  a 
party.  I  think  this  merely  extends  to 
the  veteran  a  right  which  all  other  citi- 
zens enjoy  and  which  has  been  circum- 
vented by  the  administrative  procedure 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This 
applies  to  his  service  pay  also. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  is  not 
telling  me  it  applies  to  a  man  on  active 
duty  in  the  uniformed  military  .services? 
Mr.  McDowell,  His  retirement  pay 
may  be  withheld  the  same  as  a  veteran's 
benefit  and  in  many  Instances  they  have 
been  threatened  with  the  withholding  of 
active  duty  pay. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  passing  of  this  law 
will  not  preclude  that  withholding? 

Mr.  McDowell,  it  win  not  prevent 
the  withholding  of  anything  other  than 
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veterans'  benefits  if  a  judgment  is  ren- 
dered against  the  veteran  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion to  which  he  is  a  party. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
the  record  should  certainly  show  that 
we  probably  are  setting  a  dangerous 
precedent  by  passing  this  legislation  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  which  would  give 
an  advantawe  to  veterans'  benefits  inso- 
far as  not  being  taxable  Is  concerned, 
and  not  having  him  required  to  keep  the 
AdminL<;trator  advised  as  to  his  where- 
abouts if  they  made  him  a  loan;  but 
since  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  nondLscilml- 
hatlon  between  compensable  and  non- 
compcnsable  veterans.  I  withdraw  my 
re.servation.  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
bill,  as  reported,  amends  chapter  37 — 
relating  to  home.  farm,  and  business 
loans — of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  by 
adding  a  new  section  1826.  This  new 
section  is  composed  of  two  subsections. 

Subsection  la'  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
not.  unless  he  first  obtains  consent  in 
writing,  withhold  from  an  individual 
any  veterans'  benefits  because  of  liabil- 
ity arising  out  of  a  loan  made  to. 
assumed  by.  or  guaranteed  or  Insured  on 
account  of  such  Individual  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  under  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code 

Sub.sectlon  'b'  prohibits  the  with- 
holding from  a  veteran,  or  widow-  of  a 
veteran,  by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  any  payment  other  than  veter- 
ans' benefits  payments,  on  account  of  a 
debt  to  the  Government  arising  out  of 
such  a  loan  unless  such  veteran  or  widow- 
has  consented  in  writing  to  the  with- 
holding or  unless  judgment  has  been 
tendered  In  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction in  a  proceeding  to  which  such 
veteran  or  widow  was  a  party. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  held 
hearings  on  this  bill  on  July  14  and  15. 
1965.  Representatives  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  appeared  and  testified  at 
length  in  opposition  to  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced. During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings the  Veterans'  Administration  wit- 
nesses stated  that  It  might  be  possible, 
with  some  minor  amendments,  to  make 
the  bill  acceptable  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  also  comply  with  the 
objectives  of  the  committee.  I  believe 
the  reported  bill,  as  amended,  meets 
most  of  the  objections  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  though  I  have  not  been 
informed  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  changed  its  position  so  as  to 
recommend  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
In  considering  this  bill  it  should  first 
be  noted  that  it  relates  only  to  indebted- 
ness arising  from  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration loan  It  does  not  excuse  or  for- 
give the  payment  of  any  debt  by  any 
pel-son.  It  relates  only  to  the  manner  in 
which  payment  of  the  debt  can  be  en- 
forced. The  committee  report  contains 
a  description  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration loan  program  and  the  collection 
procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion which  the  committee  considers 
objectionable. 

Without  going  into  detail  about  these 
matters  at   this  time.   I  should  like   to 


point  out  that  the  present  system  which 
this  bill  would  correct  penalizes  the 
disabled  veteran  who  receives  disability 
compensation  or  pension  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  It  penalizes  the 
disabled  veteran  for  this  reason:  If  the 
original  mortgagor  has  transferred  the 
mortgaged  premises  to  a  third  party  who 
defaults,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  withhold  the  compensation  or  pen- 
sion otherwise  payable  to  him.  If  the 
veteran  is  not  entitled  to  receive  bene- 
fits from  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
there  is  nothing  to  withhold  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  collect 
anything  on  the  debt. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
collecting  approximately  SI  million  per 
year  by  the  withholding  of  veterans' 
benefits  and  this  is  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  amount  collected  in 
all  defaulted  loans.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  the  withholding  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  in  such  cases  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  benefits  Cong'-ess  has 
provided  and  Imposes  an  imdue  hard- 
ship on  the  veteran. 

As  an  extreme  example  of  this  1  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran who  was  receiving  pension  under 
Public  Law  86-211  at  the  maximum  rate 
payable  for  a  single  veteran  without 
dependents.  This  means  that  the  vet- 
eran's income,  exclusive  of  pension, 
could  not  have  exceeded  S600  per  year 
and  so  he  obviously  would  have  been 
judgment  proof  and  could  not  have  paid 
an.vthing  on  the  debt  In  this  case  the 
Veterans'  Administration  withheld  $2,218 
in  pension  payments.  It  seems  quite 
obvious  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion could  not  have  collected  anything 
from  this  veteran  except  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  receipt  of  disability  bene- 
fits from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  un- 
conscionable attitude  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
Honorable  L.  Mekdei,  Rivers  and  a  copy 
of  the  reply  of  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion in  regard  thereto : 

HiiL  Aw  Force  Base,  tjTAH. 

July  9    19S5. 
Congressman  L    Mendb.  Rivehs. 
Washington.  D-C. 

Conosessman:  Tliis  letter  Is  In  regard  to 
a  VA  home  lo,-in  Judgment  of  indebtedness 
against,  me 

I  sold  my  home  In  Tampa   Fla..  In  August 

1961.  In  November  1961  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
l.'itnitlon  sent  me  a  letter  stating  that  I  had 
ti)  make  the  August  p.ivment  on  rh-?  home. 
I  sent  3  check  on  November  16.  1961,  for 
S81.50  to  the  Commander  Mortgage  Co.  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  and  a  leuer  to  the  J-ck- 
sonvli:e  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion advising  them  of  this  The  code  num- 
ber on  the  letter  to  the  VA  was  LH-U2281 
This  check  was  not  cashed   until  January 

1962.  after  I  informed  the  Commander 
Mortgage  Co  that  I  would  stop  payment  on 
this  check  if  It  was  not  cashed. 

I  was  not  aware  of  any  further  dimcultv  in 
reg.irds  to  this  home  Thr.t  Is  until  July  18. 
1964.  when  the  VA  sent  me  a  letter  stating 
ihit  I  owed  the  t;,S,  Government  S2.407.83 
plus  Interest  .it  4  perct-nt  from  December 
1962.  on  th?  foreclosure  of  the  property, 

I  wrote  numerous  letters  trying  to  get 
some  information  on  why  :t  took  so  long  for 
the  VA  to  Inform  me  that  the  property  was 
m  d?fruli  As  the  VA  office  In  Jacksonville. 
Fla..  the  office  which  I  originally  processed 
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the  paperwork  through  has  had  my  new 
address  through  a  letter  on  November  m. 
1961,  and  a  change  of  address  card  mailed  to 
them  from  Utah  in  t'.ie  month  of  May  1962 
The  only  thing  that  wc  got  from  the  VA 
was  that  It  was  our  concern  to  keep  up  this 
property- 
December  1064,  we  consulted  a  lawyer, 
through  him  we  found  out  that  the  August 
paj-ment  In  1961.  made  by  me  was  the  last 
paj-ment  made  on  the  property  until  tht 
foreclosure.  Our  lawyer  could  not  find  out 
why  we  were  not  notified  when  tliere  were  no 
payments  made  on  the  property  from  August 
1081.  until  the  foreclosure  In  December  1962 
I  understand  that  they  must  have  laws  to 
protect  the  Government  but  I  think  that 
they  should  have  some  to  protect  the  people 
from  such  unconcerned  people  that  I  have 
been  dealing  with.  This  dealing  with  the 
VA  has  given  me  the  only  black  mark  on  mv 
record  in  the  past  16^  j  years  that  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Armed   Forces 

I  only  hope  that  you  can  help  me  wit.i 
the  judgment  against  me.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  all  the  correspondence  that  I  have 
hod  with  the  VA. 

Respectfully  yours, 

T   Sgt.  RiCU/lSD  T.  CULLEN, 

AF  1127:098. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTHATION, 

Department  of  Veterans  BENErrrs. 
Wa.ihingtcm.  D.C  ,  September  14, 19S5 

Hon.  OLIN  E,  TEAGtT. 

C'lairman,    Committee   on    Veterans   Afjairf. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chapman:  We  now  have  the 
necessary  Information  to  furnish  you  this 
report  regarding  the  indebtedness  of  T,  Sg- 
Richard  T  Cullen.  3301A  Liberty  Road.  Area 
"E."  Hill  Air  P-irce  Base.  Utah, 

Sergeant  Cullen  obtained  a  OX  loan  on 
January  23,  1961.  in  the  amount  of  812.7no. 
the  piu-chose  price  of  the  property  located  in 
Tampa,  Fla  On  October  25.  1961.  the  holder 
of  the  loan  informed  our  St.  Petersburg  re- 
glonal  office  that  Sergeant  CuUen's  loan  wus 
in  default  for  the  3  months  of  August.  Sep- 
tember, and  October  The  holder  also  ad- 
vised that  Mr.  Albert  J.  Pulcher,  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  property  was  unable  to  make 
the  delinquent  payment*,  and  that  It  w.ii 
proceeding  w-lth  foreclosures  In  order  to  pro- 
tect its  interest.s 

Instructions  to  our  Held  office  require  that 
where  feasible  the  original  veteran  borrower 
will  be  furnished  notice  of  the  transferee  5 
default  and  of  the  veteran's  p^Jtentlal  lia- 
bility- In  this  connection  our  local  office 
wrote  to  .Sergeant  Cullen  In  November  19B1 
informing  him  of  the  default  status  of  his 
loan  and  his  potential  liability  In  the  event 
of  foreclosure  Sergei-int  Cullen  has  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  this  letter. 

The  foreclosure  sale  was  held  on  August  20 
1962  The  holder  of  the  loan  bid  In  the 
property  and  Sergeant  Cullen  received  a 
credit  of  S11,2S0  on  account  of  the  sale  This 
amount  represents  the  reasonable  value  oi 
the  property  as  determined  by  this  pgency 
The  reduction  In  the  value  of  the  property 
wns  due  primarily  to  physlc.l  and  economic 
depreciation.  The  total  Indc-btedness  at  the 
time  of  foreclosure  was  SI3.6,5783  This  in- 
cluded accrued  Interest  In  the  amount  of 
863936  plus  foreclosure  costs.  The  Vet- 
erans' Adm-m.-trrtion  paid  the  holder  a  claim 
of  42.407,83  which  is  the  bisis  of  the  deb; 
for  which  Sergeant  Cuilcn  Is  being  billed 

On  January  7,  1963.  Sergeant  Cullen 
through  his  attorney,  submitted  a  compro- 
mise offer  of  $500  In  full  settlement  of  his 
indebtedness  of  SZ,407.B3  plus  interest  Our 
St.  Petersburg  Regional  Loan  Guaranty  Com- 
mittee on  Waivers  and  Compromises  care- 
fully considered  Sergeant  Cullsn's  com- 
proml.se  offer  and  on  February  10.  1965 
concluded  that  the  accer»tance  of  his  com- 
promise offer  would  not  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Government, 
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The  Veterans'  Administration  regulations 
specify  that  any  amount  paid  by  this  agency 
on  account  of  the  liability  of  a  veteran  sliall 
constitute  a  debt  owing  to  the  United  States 
by  such  veteran.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Vet- 
eraus'  Administration  to  make  reasonable 
etlorts  to  collect  the  indebtedness.  However, 
It  Is  not  our  policy  to  effect  collection  In  a 
manner  which  would  work  an  undue  bard- 
sliip  on  a  veteran  or  his  family. 

We  regret  the  delay  In  notifying  Sergeant 
Cullen  of  his  Indebtedness  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  view  of  the  failure  of  our  St. 
Petersbiu-g  regional  office  to  furnish  notice  of 
t:ie  amount  of  Sergeant  Culleu's  Indebted- 
ness promptly  after  payment  of  the  claim 
under  the  guarantee  we  do  not  believe  that 
Sergeant  Cullen  should  be  charged  Interest 
iar  the  period  from  the  date  of  the  guarantee 
piv>-ment  until  the  date  notice  of  the  Indebt- 
edness was  sent  to  him.  Therefore,  we  are 
asking  our  St.  Petersburg  office  to  make  an 
appropriate  adjustment  of  Sergeant  Cullen's 
Indebtedness. 

Also,  we  are  asking  our  St.  Petersburg  re- 
gional office  to  pursue  collection  efforts 
against  the  transferee  obligor  who  may  be 
liable  for  the  Indebtedness,  It  Is  hoped  they 
will  be  succesful.  No  further  demands  will 
lie  made  on  Sergeant  Cullen  until  reasonable 
efforts  to  collect  the  Indebtedness  from  the 
transferee  obligor  are  exerted.  However, 
should  our  local  office  be  unsuccessful  It  will 
then  tie  necessary  to  look  to  Sergeant  Cullen 
for  payment.  In  such  event,  our  local  office 
will  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  Sergeant 
Cullen  In  working  out  a  reasonable  and  equi- 
table repayment  plan  within  Sergeant  Cul- 
len's ability  to  pay  in  order  to  liquidate  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Government. 

Your   Interest   and   concern   In   behalf   of 
Sergeant  Cullen  are  appreciated.    A  similar 
reply  Is  being  furnished  Congressman  Caret. 
Sincerely. 

A    W.  Stratton. 
Chle/  Benefits  Director. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

HR.   7571 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Refiresentatives  oj  the  United  State.-:  o/ 
America  in  Congrc<^  assembled.  That  la) 
suDchapter  HI  of  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  1826.  Determination  or  liabiutt:  no  set- 
orp 

"(a I  No  Individual  shall  be  liable  to  the 
Administrator  as  a  result  of  any  loan  made 
to.  assumed  by.  or  guaranteed  or  Insured  on 
account  of,  such  Individual  under  this 
chapter  unless  such  liability  and  the  amount 
liiereof  Is  determined  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent JurlJidlctlon  In  a  civil  action  to  which 
auch  lndlvid./al  la  a  party. 

"ibi  The  Administrator  shall  not  set  off 
.igalnst,  or  otherwise  withhold  from,  any  In- 
dividual any  benefits  payable  to  such  In- 
dividual pursuant  to  any  law  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Adniiiilstration  because  of 
liability  allegedly  arising  out  of  any  loan 
made  to,  assumed  by.  or  guaranteed  or  In- 
sjred  on  account  of,  such  Individual  under 
tills  chapter," 

1  bi   The  analysis  of  subchapter  III  of  such 
chapter  37  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thc^reof  tMe  following: 
'1826.  Determination  of  liability:  no  setoff." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  the  first  page,  strike  out  line  6  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  Including  the 
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material  following  line  11  on  page  2  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"5  1826.  Withholding  ot  payments,  benefits, 
etc. 

"(al  The  Administrator  shall  not.  unlers 
he  first  obtains  the  consent  In  writing  of  an 
individual,  set  off  against,  or  otherwise  with- 
hold from,  such  Individual  any  benefits  pay- 
able to  such  Individual  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
because  of  liability  allegedly  arising  out  of 
any  loan  made  to.  assumed  by.  or  guaranteed 
or  insured  on  account  of,  such  individual 
under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  No  officer,  employee,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  set  off 
against,  or  otherwise  withhold  from,  any 
veteran  or  the  widow  of  any  veteran  any  pay- 
ments (Other  than  benefit  payments  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration! which  such  veteran  or  widow 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  be- 
cause of  any  liability  to  the  Administrator 
allegedly  arising  out  of  any  loan  made  to. 
assumed  by.  or  guaranteed  or  Insured  on  ac- 
count of.  such  veteran  or  widow  under  this 
chapter,  unless  ( 1 1  there  is  first  received  the 
consent  m  writing  of  such  veteran  or  widow, 
as  the  case  may  be.  or  (2i  such  UabUlty  and 
the  amount  thereof  was  determined  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  a  proceed- 
ing to  which  such  veteran  or  widow  was  a 
party." 

I  b  I  Tlie  analysis  of  subchapter  III  of  such 
chapter  37  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"1826    Withholding    of    payments,    benefits, 
etc." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
PROVIDING  TRANSPORTATION  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  FAMIUES  OP  AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL  RED  CROSS  PER- 
SONNEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill  iH.R. 
88481  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  transportation  for  the 
immediate  families  of  personnel  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  serving 
with  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
the  fact  that  the  report  indicates  there 
will  be  no  increase,  no  substantial  in- 
crease, shall  I  say.  in  the  cost  of  assum- 
ing the  transportation  of  dependents  of 
Red  Cross  representatives. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
hope  he  will  give  consideration  to  this  in 
the  future  so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
substantially  increased  expenditure  for 
this  purpose.  The  one  thing  I  fear  in 
this  bill,  that  It  will  be  used  more  or  less 
indiscriminately.  I  hope  that  will  not 
be  the  case,  and  I  will  be  verj'  much  dis- 
appointed if  the  committee  permits  tills 
to  happen. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
raises  a  point  which  is  quite  appropri- 


ate, and  I  feel  certain  that  the  scope  and 
purposes  of  the  bill  have  been  made 
clear  for  the  record.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  w-lth  the  gentleman  that  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  future  that 
this  does  not  expand  beyond  the  scope 
provided  in  the  bill  and  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
HR.  8848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  o/  the  Vnited  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2602 1  b  I  ( 11  Of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■'(1)  transportation,  for  themselves,  and 
their  Immediate  families,  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States,  while  traveling  to  and 
from,  and  while  performing,  those  duties.  In 
the  same  manner  as  clvlUan  employees  of  the 
Armed  Forces:". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ACQUISITION     OF     L^ANDS     ^V^THIN 

THE    UINTA    NATIONAL    FOREST. 

UTAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1764>  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Uint.-!  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
the  last  time  this  was  on  the  calendar, 
w-e  asked  for  someone  familiar  with  this 
to  explain  it.  If  there  is  any  Member 
present  this  morning  who  will  explain 
this  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  1 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  I  would  like  to 
give  the  gentleman  some  explanation  of 
this  bin,  in  view  of  the  fact  it  was  orig- 
inally introduced  by  me.  This  prov-ides 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  National  For- 
est Service  of  approximately  10.000  acres 
of  land  located  within  the  external 
boundaries  of  the  Uinta  National  Forest 
in  the  State  of  Utah.  This  land  is  lo- 
cated on  the  South  Pork  of  the  Provo 
River.  The  land  constitutes  part  of  the 
principal  watershed  for  the  city  of  Provo. 
which  is  the  third  largest  city  In  the 
State  of  Utah. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  enable 
the  Forest  Service  to  consolidate  its  hold- 
ings in  this  general  area.  This  land  has 
been  and  is  now.  in  private  ownership. 
But  a  very  serious  problem  of  erosion 
h£is  occurred  because  of  the  land's  over- 
grazing. It  has  been  mutually  agreed  by 
all  parties — and  when  I  say  all  parties  I 
refer  to  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Provo,  and  as  well 
as  the  private  landowners  in  that  area — 
it  has  been  mutually  agreed,  as  I  say. 
that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  for  the 
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Forest  Service  to  acquire  these  10,000 
acres.  The  city  of  Prove  will  acquire 
approximately  1.000  acres  of  land  in  the 
bottom  land  area  of  the  canyon.  So  the 
acquired  land  will  total  11.000  acres. 
The  land  wall  cost  not  to  exce-d  S300.000 
for  the  10.000  acres  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Forest  Service,  which  comes  to  about 
$30  an  acre,  which  is  very  reasonable 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  purpose  seems  to  be 
a  ver>'  laudatory  one,  in  my  experience 
when  a  sovereiim  is  about  to  acquire  land 
throuRh  legislative  action,  the  price 
skyroclcets.  Does  the  pentleman  know 
whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  an  option  riRht  now  to  buy  this  land 
for  approximately  $300,000? 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  It  has  no  option, 
but  the  comment  of  the  trentleraan  is 
certainly  v.ell  made— there  Is  a  tendency 
for  land  values  to  become  Inflated, 
However,  tliis  land  has  already  been 
appraliied  by  private  appraisers,  and  the 
general  consensus  of  all  parties  is  that 
$300,000  sliould  be  adequate  for  the  ac- 
quLsition  of  this  entire  acrease  That 
is  the  upper  limit  under  this  bill,  and 
under  no  circumstances  will  it  cost  the 
Government  more  than  that.  Appar- 
ently the  parties  are  all  agreed  that  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  acquire  this 
land  for  this  fifrure  or  less. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  one 
other  question.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  satisfactorily  answered  my  first 
question,  that  the  landowner  w'ill  not 
Tiiiic  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
authorized  thi.s  purchase  and  will  not 
ask  an  exorbitant  price.  But  the  fur- 
ther question  I  want  to  ask  is  this.  Are 
We  buyintr  Just  the  surface  only  or  does 
this  price  include  the  minerals  and  the 
entire  fee  .■^mple  in  the  land? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  A-s  I  understand 
if.  this  will  be  a  fee  simple  acquis'tion. 
ST  that  the  land  held  will  be  exactly  in 
the  same  category  as  all  of  the  other 
adjacent  Forest  Service  lands.  I  remind 
the  gentleman  that  this  land  is  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Uinta 
Nntional  Forest  land  which  is  already 
held  by  the  Forest  Service.  This  new 
Innd  will  take  its  place  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  land  that  is  already  held  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

Mr.  S.AYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
"entleman  yield^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
^•Bnia. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  r'entleman  from  Utah. 
In  \1ew  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
set  up  a  Forest  Reservation  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  Weeks  .■\ct.  whose  duty 
16  is  to  examine  all  acquisitions  of  land 
within  any  national  forest,  so  far  as  I 
know  this  matter  has  never  been  refen'ed 
to  that  Commission.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  why? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  am  not  able  to 
advise  the  eentleman.  I  do  know  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  satisfied 
that  this  land  does  meet  all  the  stand- 
ards  which  the  Forest  Service  has  pre- 
scribed for  the  acquisition  of  this  tjTie 
of  land. 


The  gentleman  will  notice  in  the 
printed  report  a  letter  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Apparently, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  com- 
pletely satisfied  that  the  proposal  met 
all  of  their  standards,  and  the  price  in 
particular  w^as  extremely  favorable,  ex- 
tremely beneficial,  and  was  possible  only 
becau.se  of  the  very  cooperative  attitude 
of  the  local  citizenry. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
lea^e.  the  gentleman  from  Utah,  that 
I  serve  on  that  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  only  one  of 
the  members  of  that  Commission.  There 
are  on  the  Commission  two  Members  of 
the  House,  two  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  I  have  seen  nowhere  in  the 
report  a  statement  that  these  other 
agencies  have  cleared  this  proposal. 
That  has  been  a  requirement  of  every 
other  acquisition. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESERVATION      OF     RETIREMENT 
AND    INSITRANCE    BENEFITS    FOR 
HOLDERS      OF      CONGRESSIONAL 
STAFF  FELLOWSHIPS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10553  > 
to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice  Retirement   Act,    the   Federal    Em- 
ployees'  Group   Life   Insurance   Act   of 
1954,  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Health 
Benefits  Act  of   1959   for  congressional 
employees  receiving  certain  congressional 
staff  fellowships- 
There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R.   105.5;i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a»i(?  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vmled  States  of 
America  m  Cotigrexs  asfemhtcd.  That,  with 
respect  to  each  employee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives — 

[  1 )  whose  compenjsation  is  diaburaed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hoiifie  of  Representatives,  and 

(2)  who  Is  separated  from  employment 
with  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
In  order  to  pursue  certain  studies  under  a 
congressional  sutft  fellowship  awarded  by  the 
.American  Political  Science  Association, 
the  period  of  time  covered  by  such  fellowship 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  service  in 
empIojTnent  with  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be.  at  the 
rate  of  compensation  received  immediately 
prior  xo  separation  (Including  any  increases 
in  compensation  provided  by  law  "during  the 
period  covered  by  such  fellowship)  for  the 
purposes  of — 

I  A)  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  Bs 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  22SI  and  following), 

( B  (  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (5  USC. 
2091  and  following) .  and 

( Cj  the  Federal  Employees'  Health  Beneats 
Act  of  1959.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  3001  and 
following). 

if  the  award  of  such  fellowship  to  such  em- 
ployee is  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  appropriate,  by  the  appointing 
authority  concerned  or.  in  the  event  of  the 


death  or  disability  of  such  appointing  au- 
thority. 18  established  to  the  satisfaction  ct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  by  records  or  other  evidence. 

With  tlie  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  "Is"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  on  or  after  January  1,  1966. 
shall  have  been". 

Page  2.  line  5.  immediately  following  "serv- 
ice" insert  "(in  a  nonpay  status)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION' 
OP  JUDGMENT  FUI«3S  OF  THE 
KLAMATH  AND  MODOC  TRIBES 
AND  YAHOOSKIN  BAND  OF  SNAKE 
INDIANS.  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  6641  lo 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  of  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes 
and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISBURSEMENTS  TO  ARMED 

FORCES    OF    FRIENDLY    FOREIGN 
NATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  5665)  to 
authorize  di.sbui-sing  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds  to  mem- 
bers of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 
foreign  nation,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  light  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
what  the  present  definition  of  "filendly 
nations  "  would  be.  What  foreign  na- 
tions would  come  under  the  definition  in 
the  bill,  and  who  would  make  the  deter- 
mination? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  1  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  It  is  my  tinderstand- 
ing  that  this  determination  would  be 
made  by  the  field  commander,  althougli 
only  to  troops  of  countries  with  whom 
the  President  has  entered  into  a  recip- 
rocal repayment  agreement. 

This  is  a  situation  which  has  obtained 
for  a  long  while;  it  obtained  back  m 
World  War  n  with  the  British  and  tlie 
Canadians  and  the  Americans.  Very 
frankly,  the  proposal  is  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se.  and  if  the 
new  authority  is  granted.  There  will 
probably  be  an  application  for  this  ar- 
rangement to  be  used  in  Vietnam.  It 
does  not  contemplate  large  amoimts — 
maybe  S5  to  $25.    In  direct  answer  to  the 
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question  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri at  the  present  time  this  could  be 
done  only  if  there  had  been  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  But  the  proposal  is 
an  effort,  in  the  undeclared  state,  to  help 
those  friendly  countries  allied  specifical- 
ly under  SEATO  and  the  other  treaty  or- 
ganizations, or  fighting  side-by-side  with 
American  soldiers  in  the  field. 
Tliat  is  the  definition  contemplated. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  ask 
the  gentleman,  would  the  definition 
•  friendly  nations"  include  at  the  present 
time  General  Westmoreland  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  theater  making  payments 
through  our  "special  forces"  in  relation 
to  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  the  Pathet  Lao? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  did  not  contemplate 
going  that  far,  no.  The  answer  would 
be  No."  Only  in  the  immediate  theater, 
where  we  have  oiu-  regular  forces  en- 
saged  alongside  members  of  an  armed 
lorce  of  a  friendly  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  mean  that 
the  commander  of  the  multilateral 
manned  cruiser  would  be  able  to  pay 
.spr.icemen  of  all  nationals  aboard  that 
vessel  or  any  other  multilateral  force  that 
might  be  created? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  answer  to  the 
eentleman  from  Iowa  is.  "No."  because 
payment  to  the  multilateral  force  would 
contemplate  an  arrangement  or  an 
agreement  with  some  treaty  organization 
itself.  Arrangements  under  authority  of 
this  bill  must  be  with  an  Individual 
country.  In  addition,  it  must  be  on  a 
reciprocal  basis.  Only  if  there  is  a  re- 
ciprocal agreement  already  reached 
would  this  proposal  apply.  It  would  not 
apply  to  a  multilateral  force. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  would  be  the  dollar 
limit  on  amounts  to  be  disbursed  here- 
under, and  why  has  this  been  omitted 
from  the  proposal,  if  it  is  not  therein? 
Mr.  RANDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
lefer  to  the  hearings  or  read  the  report 
he  will  find  that  tliis  is  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  made  in 
January,  and  it  was  felt  impractical  to 
include  a  dollar  limitation.  This  bill 
contemplates  small  amounts,  because  it 
^■iU  not  apply  if  these  troops  have  their 
orni  disbursing  capability.  It  Is  for  units 
the  size  of  a  squad,  or  not  larger  than  a 
plEiioon,  a  small  unit  separated  from  the 
other  troops. 

There  is  no  dollar  limit,  because  it  was 
I'e!'  impractical  to  say  S25  or  $50  or  any 
particular  amount.  This  bill  contem- 
plates small  amomits.  That  is  the  best 
way  to  answer  the  question. 

-Mr.  HALL.  I  tell  my  colleague  that 
I  liave  read  the  report.  I  have  not  had 
hearings  available.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
I  have  been  in  the  field  with  such  special 
torcts.  Sometimes  they  deal,  for  eso- 
teric and  other  purpa'ses,  with  much 
lai'ser  sums  than  that,  I,  for  one.  be- 
iic\e  that  possibly  there  should  be  some 
limitation  on  the  field  commander  in 
any  one  theater,  or  on  his  sulxirdinate 
troops,  as  to  ability  to  disburse  funds. 
I  appreciate  the  record  which  is  being 
made. 


How  would  the.se  funds  be  repaid,  and 
in  what  period  of  time,  by  the  friendly 
nations? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  hearings  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  they 
would  be  immediately  repaid.  It  is  a 
disbursing  office  matter.  It  might  be 
merely  going  by  messenger  from  our 
central  disbursing  office  to  some  embassv 
here  in  town.  In  the  case  of  a  field  of- 
fice, it  could  merely  Involve  walking 
across  the  hall  to  repay  the  amount. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  should 
bear  in  mind  that  a  receipt  will  be  taken 
from  the  friendly  troops.  As  soon  as 
the  receipt  is  presented  it  is  contem- 
plated there  would  be  reimbursement. 
Tliere  must  be  a  reciprocal  agreement 
already  in  writing  before  any  traitsfer  of 
fimds  may  take  place. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  this  under  the  Military 
Assistance  Act.  foreign  aid,  or  does  it 
come  out  of  direct  pay  of  the  troops? 
Mr.  RANDALL.  It  comes  out  of  the 
troop  payment  accounts,  which  means 
out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
if.  in  his  opinion,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
since  it  involves  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, this  has  been  coordinated  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  on  which 
he  also  serves?     n  ; 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  not  at  the  mo- 
ment acting  as  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Opera- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

I  know  that  every  concerned  branch  of 
the  executive  department — all  the  way 
up  and  down  the  line  from  the  GAO  to 
tlie  Treasury  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — has  been  consulted,  and  none 
have  inttrposed  an  objection.  I  might 
add  that  there  would  be  no  question  here 
about  balance  of  payments,  because  it 
contemplates  repayment  in  dollars,  and 
immediate  repayment. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  may  know- 
that  there  is  a  bill  currently  before  one  of 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  involving  the  respon- 
sibility of  accountable  officers,  such 
as  paymasters,  and  so  on.  Would 
this  obviate  or  negate  the  responsibility 
of  accountable  officers  in  the  field? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  believe  not.  They 
would  not  be  relieved  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  under- 
stand there  Ls  some  need  and  haste  in 
regard  to  this,  which  merely  legalizes  a 
practice  which  has  been  going  on  in  the- 
aters of  operation  for  some  time.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  RANDALL.  I  would  doubt  that 
this  has  been  practiced  in  any  theater  of 
operations  without  any  existing  legal  au- 
thority. I  would  ceitainly  agree  it  Is 
much  needed,  because  the  request  was 
made  in  January  and  notliing  has  been 
done  to  this  date. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5665 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statut«s 
(31  a.S.C.  529)  and  section  3678  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  628)  or  any  other 
law.  and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secrctarv 
of  the  Treasury  in  their  respective  areas  of 
responsibility,  an  ofBcer  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  ac- 
countable for  public  money  may  advance 
funds  to  cashiers,  disbursing  officers,  or  mem- 
bers of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly  foreign 
national  for  the  purpose  of  paying  pay  and 
allowances  to  those  meml>ers  or  enabling  that 
armed  force  to  purchase  necessary  supplies 
and  services.  An  advance  may  not  be  made 
under  this  Act  unless  the  President  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  nation 
concerned  which,  in  addition  to  any  other 
provision  that  he  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act  and  to  safeguard  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  shall  require  the  United 
States  to  be  reimbursed  for  any  funds  so 
advanced  and  authorized  the  appropriate  au- 
thority of  that  nation  to  advance  funds  to 
members  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  1.  twglnnlng  in  line  2.  strike  out  " 
notwithstanding  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  and  section  3678  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  628)  or  anv 
other  law.  and". 

Page  2.  line  8,  strike  out  "authormed"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'shall  require". 

Page  2.  line  12.  after  the  word  "Coast 
Guard"  Insert  the  words  "of  the  Un'ted 
States". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ERECHON  OF 
A  MEMORL'iL  TO  THE  LATE  DR 
ROBERT  H.  GODDARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  597.1  providing  for  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Goddard.  the  father  of  rocketiT. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  have  to  object — can  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill  or  the  representative  of  the  com- 
mittee advise  whether  or  not  there  is 
participation  on  a  local  basis  in  this 
memorial  to  Dr.  Goddard,  the  father  of 
r(x:ketry? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  It  was 
stated  in  the  hearings  that  an  educa- 
tional institution,  where  this  memorial 
would  be  established,  is  making  available 
the  site  but  is  making  no  financial 
contribution. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  my 
colleague  on  that  committee  have  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  that  site? 

Mr.  PELLY.  No:  I  would  have  no  esti- 
mate of  the  value  In  mind.  I  only  know 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  sug- 
gested a  limitation  on  the  amount.  It 
was  an  open  end  authorization  and  I 
.suggested  we  limit  the  amount  that  could 
be  expended  to  S150.000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  former 
Sneaker  of  the  House,  referring  to 
Speaker  Joe  Martin,  and  his  colleague, 
Harold  Dokohtie.  and  other  members  of 
the  Ma.s.sachusctts  delegation  have 
spoken  to  me  about  this.  1  am  glad  It  is 
no  longer  an  open  end  authorization.  I 
wish  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts 
would  also  participate  along  with  this 
fine  university.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
I  hope  we  will  use  this  as  a  ceiling  and 
not  come  up  to  this  figure.  But.  because 
of  the  impoitance  of  this  man  of  science 
and  father  of  rocketry.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

Mr.  DONOHTJE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.^achu.-ietts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  here  to 
npprove  this  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  597.  providing  for  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  in  world  history.  Dr.  Robert 
H  Goddard.  and  a  permanent  inspira- 
tion, toward  excellence  in  character  and 
in  work,  for  the  American  people. 

Dr.  Robert  H  Goddard  is  today  uni- 
versally recognized  and  acclaimed  as  the 
father  of  modern  rocketry.  He  is  ad- 
mittedly one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
pioneers  In  space  experiment  and  pro- 
lection.  The  records  reveal  that  more 
than  50  years  ago  this  then  obscure  and 
often  ridiculed  scientist  envisioned  such 
modern  developments  as  jrt-driven  air- 
craft, rocket  borne  mail  and  express  and 
manned  space  travel.  Evenone  In  the 
world  today  acknowledges  his  work  and 
his  efforts  in  space-flight  experiment  as 
the  most  important  technical  accom- 
plishments of  our  times  marking  as  they 
do  a  tm-nlng  point  in  the  history  of  man. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  quite  fitting 
That  Dr  Goddard  s  permanent  con- 
tribution to  space  science  in  the  world 
should  be  suitably  recognized  with  a 
permanent  memorial. 

The  proposed  memorial  is  to  be  located 
on  the  camous  of  Clark  University  in 
the  city  of  Worcester.  Mass.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  location  are  ba.sic  and 
impressive. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  he  ;s  buried  there,  he  received 
his  primary  and  advanced  education 
there  arid  he  was  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Clark  LTniversity.  Worcester,  for 
■J9  years.  It  was  duri:i  j  his  teaching  ca- 
reer at  Clark  University  that  Dr  God- 
dard developed  the  technique  and  initi- 
ated the  exueriments  that  have  led  to  the 
almost  miraculous  space  accomplish- 
ments we  witness  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  think  my 
colleagues  might  be  interested  in  a  sum- 


mary description  of  the  renowned  uni- 
versity where  Dr.  Goddard  studied, 
taught,  and  experimented. 

Clark  University  is  an  independent  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  with  an  en- 
rollment of  1 .000  undergraduate  and  300 
graduate  students  located  in  the  city  of 
Worcester.  Mass.  It  has  long  been  inter- 
nationally known  among  educators  and 
scholars  as  an  Institution  of  high  aca- 
demic standards  which  places  very  great 
emphasis  upon  scholarly  achievement. 
Its  graduate  programs  are  unusually  ex- 
tensive for  a  small  institution — the  doc- 
torate is  offered  in  10  fields,  and  post- 
doctoral work  is  conducted  in  2  of  these. 
A  record  85  percent  of  its  faculty  holds 
the  Ph.  D..  and  last  year  more  than  $1 
million  in  basic  research  was  carried  on 
in  its  laboratories. 

At  a  time  when  American  higher  edu- 
cation seems  polarized  between  the 
leviathan  multiversity  and  the  struggling 
liberal  arts  college.  Clark  is  an  interest- 
ing combination  of  the  strengths  of  both. 
With  its  small  faculty  and  student  body 
it  maintains  to  a  large  degree  the  in- 
timacy and  personal  lelationships  of  the 
small  college.  At  the  same  time,  because 
of  its  concern  for  graduate  training  and 
research,  its  campus  also  possesses  the 
spirit  of  discovery  and  adventure  which 
permeates  the  modern  university. 

Clark's  unusual  character  dates  back  to 
its  beginning.  At  its  founding  in  1887 
it  was.  except  for  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  only  organized  graduate 
school  in  Ameiica,  and  enrolled  only 
graduate  students  for  the  first  15  years 
of  its  existence.  During  those  years  it 
helped  found  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  and  achieved  interna- 
tional prominence  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  study  of  ps>xhology  in  America.  Its 
faculty  Included  such  academic  lumi- 
naries as  G.  Stanley  Hall  In  psychologj-. 
Bolza  and  Taber  in  mathematics,  and 
Michaelson  and  Webster  in  physics.  The 
last  of  these.  Arthur  Gordon  Webster, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cal physicists  of  all  times,  was  Robert 
Goddard's  teacher,  and  his  predecessor 
as  chairman  of  Clark's  physical  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  offi- 
cials of  Clark  University  have  wished  to 
honor  Robert  Goddard  not  only  for  his 
genius  as  a  pioneering  scientist,  but  also 
as  a  dedicated  teacher  and  scholar.  In 
the  university's  planned  new  library 
building,  the  heart  of  the  physical  plant 
whose  use  encompasses  all  ^eas  of 
knowledge,  they  have  perceived  the  ideal 
tribute.  Accordingly,  on  June  6.  1964. 
the  university  announced  Its  plana  to 
create  the  Robert  Hutchings  Goddard 
Library  as  the  international  academic 
memorial  to  Robert  Goddard.  On  th!s 
score  I  think  it  Is  veiy  pertinent  to  em- 
phasize that  the  trustees  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity have  registered  their  intention  tj 
deed  to  the  Government,  within  an  area 
adjacent  to  the  library  and  on  the  U!ii- 
versity  campus,  an  appropiiate  site  for 
the  Goddard  Memorial  proposed  In  this 
resolution  and  guarantee  perpetual  ac- 
cess to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earUer  It 
is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  this  resolution 
to    memorialize    Dr.    Goddard's    scien- 


tific achievements  in  space.  It  is  equally 
our  purpose  to  forever  hold  up  this  re- 
markable man  as  a  true  and  moving 
example  to  othei's  of  the  mighty  heights 
that  can  be  reached  against  discourage- 
ment and  disdain  by  unswerving  belief 
in  ones  self,  by  persevering  study,  and  by 
persevering  effort.  Indeed.  It  is  our  in- 
tention through  this  resolution  to  memo- 
rialize the  excellence  of  his  character  as 
well  as  his  scientific  triumphs. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  a  man  of  recognized 
Integrity  in  all  of  his  private  and 
scientific  activities.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  vast  inteUigence.  courage,  and 
perseverance.  He  was  a  loyal  and  un- 
selfish patriot  who  cheerfully  volunteered 
his  personal  and  professional  service  to 
his  country  in  two  wars,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  military  space  projections 
and  security  are  Immeasurable.  He  was 
a  devoted  husband,  a  diligent  scholar, 
and  a  dedicated  and  enlightened  teach- 
er. He  had  also  the  talents  of  a  musi- 
cian, a  painter,  and  a  poet.  He  was  a 
person  and  a  symbol  of  goodness  for  all 
ages  and  for  all  times. 

In  my  conviction,  it  is  a  major  part  of 
our  duly  as  Members  of  Congress,  e.--- 
pecially  in  these  challenging  times  to 
reasonably  provide  striking  inspiration!- 
for  the  pursuit  of  true  excellence  and  thr 
acceptance  of  individual  responsibilitit!- 
to  those  who  are  now  or  w-ill  hereafter 
obscurely  labor  in  the  various  fields  of 
human  endeavor. 

Certainly  our  current  obligation  on  this 
score  Is  great  considering  our  unhappy 
problems  with  juvenile  delinquency 
school  dropouts,  the  enormous  Increase 
in  youthful  crime,  and  even  riotous  dis- 
turbances on  the  grounds  of  some  of  our 
gieat  institutions  of  learning. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  this 
modern  world  the  need  for  meaningful 
example  and  heroic  inspiration,  for 
young  and  old.  was  never  greater.  The 
life  and  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Goddard  surely  offer  a  most  unique 
example  and  a  most  timely  inspiralicn 
to  us  and  to  those  who  will  come  after 
The  means  to  provide  such  example  and 
inspiration  are  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  often  and  with 
much  doubt  and  misgiving,  as  to  wheth- 
er It  is  right  and  wise,  we  approve  here 
expenditures  into  the  billions.  Com- 
pared with  these  huge  appropriations  of 
questionable  benefit  I  think  it  may  b? 
agieed  that  tlie  authorization  in  this 
resolution  is.  indeed,  vei-y  modest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  of  this  res- 
olution are  fully  in  accord  with  our  na- 
tional traditions  and  our  national  inter- 
ests; they  are  justifiable  and  timely:  they 
ni'e  rea.sonable  and  prudent.  I  urge  Riy 
col'eagues  to  cvenvhelmlngly  approve 
the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obioction  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  re.solu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objectioti.  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
HJ    Re5.  597 

i?cs.-»'r<?rf  by  the  Senate  and  Hoti-te  of  Rcp- 
raenlntives  of  the  United  FtateM  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  National 
Aeronautics  ar.d  Space  Administration  slinl! 
erect  In  the  Commonwealth  of   Massachn- 
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setts  an  appropriate  memorial  to  ttie  late 
Doctor  Robert  H.  Goddard.  former  professor 
of  physics  at  Clark  University  In  Worcester. 
Massacliusetts.  and  the  father  of  rocketry. 

The  memorial  shall  comprise  a  sculpture 
:n  bronze  or  other  enduring  metal  and  shall 
s>-mbollze  the  scientist's  role  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  space  age.  It  shall  be  located  on  the 
Clarlc  University  campus  in  Worcester. 
Missachusetts.  on  a  site  donated  by  the  Clark 
trustees  adjacent  to  the  Robert  Hutchings 
Goddard  Library.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  shall  request  the 
advice  and  comment  of  the  Commission  on 
Fine  Arts  and  consult  with  Clark  University 
tnistees  with  respect  to  the  design  and  set- 
ting of  the  memorial. 

The  memorial  shall  give  appropriate  recog- 
niiion  to  the  pioneering  efforts  of  the  late 
Doctor  Goddard  in  his  country's  achleve- 
meniE  In  rocketry  and  supersonic  flight. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
Uon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  II.  following  the  word 
"necessary",  insert  the  words,  not  to  ex- 
reed  S150.000.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRAVEL     ALLOWANCES     UPON     RE- 
LEASE FROM  ACTIVE  DUTi' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H-R.  266' 
to  amend  sections  404  and  406  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  travel 
and  transportation  allowances  of  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
are  retired,  discharged,  or  released  from 
active  duty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H  R.  266 

Er.  it  enjicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Representatives  of  the  ViiiteS  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  37.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  as  follows: 

111  The  first  sentence  of  section  404(cl  is 
.Mnended  by  striking  out  the  words  after  the 
second  semicolon  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing in  place  thereof:  "m.^y,  not  later  than 
oue  year  from  the  date  he  is  so  retired, 
placed  on  that  list,  discharged,  or  released. 
except  as  prescribed  In  rcgiilatlons  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  select  his  home  for 
:he  purposes  of  the  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  authorized  by  subsection  (o  I 
uf  this  section." 

21  Section  406ldi  Is  amended  by  striking 
'5U-  the  third  sentence  ana  Inserting  the 
following  in  place  thereof:  "The  nontempo- 
rsrv  storage  of  baggage  and  household  elTects 
may  not  be  authorized  for  a  period  longer 
■  h.m  one  year  from  the  date  the  member 
eimcerned  Is  .separated  from  the  service,  re- 
■ired.  placed  on  the  temporary  disability  re- 
tired list.  dlsch.irged,  or  released  from  active 
duty  except  as  prescribed  In  regulations  by 
tJie  Secretaries  concerned  for  a  member  who. 
an  that  date.  Is  confined  In  a  hospital,  or  is 
m  Its  vicinity,  undergoing  medical  treat- 
ment: or  In  the  cose  of  a  member  who— 

"'li  Is  retired,  or  Is  placed  on  the  tempo- 
r.^ry  disability  retired  list,  under  chapter  61 
cf  title  10:  or 

"12 1  is  retired  with  pay  under  any  other 
'"W.  or,  unmediately  following  at  least  eight 


years  of  continuous  active  duty  with  no 
single  break  therein  of  more  tlian  ninety 
days.  Is  discharged  with  severance  pay  or  Is 
involuntarily  released  from  active  duty  with 
readjustment  pay. 

Except  In  the  case  of  a  member  who.  on  the 
date  of  his  separation,  discharge,  or  release. 
Is  confined  In  a  hospital,  or  Is  In  Its  vicinity, 
undergoing  medical  treatment,  the  cost  of 
the  storage,  far  the  period  that  exceeds 
one  year,  shall  be  paid  by  the  member." 

(31  The  first  sentence  of  section  406(gl 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  after 
the  second  semicolon  and  i.icertlng  the  fol- 
lowing In  place  thereof:  "is.  not  later  than 
one  year  from  the  date  he  Is  so  retired,  placed 
on  that  list,  discharged,  or  released,  except 
as  prescribed  In  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
taries concerned,  entitled  to  transportation 
for  his  dependents,  baggage,  and  household 
effects  to  the  home  selected  under  section 
404ICI  of  this  title." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  12.  after  the  word  "date." 
Insert  "or  at  any  time  during  the  one  year  pe- 
riod following  that  date.". 

On  page  2.  in  line  24.  after  the  word  "re- 
lease." Insert  "or  at  any  time  during  the  one 
year  perltxi  following  that  date.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL     OF     ABACA     FROM     NA- 
TIONAL STOCKPILE 

The  Clprk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6852 1 
to  authbrize  the  disposal,  without  regard 
to  the  prescribed  6-month  waiting  period, 
of  approximately  47  million  pounds  of 
abaca  from  the  national  stockpile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6852 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  approximately  forty-seven 
million  pounds  of  abaca  now  held  In  the 
national  stockpile.  Such  disposal  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provision  of 
section  3iel  of  the  Strategic  «nd  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  if  SO.  98b(ei  i 
that  no  disposition  of  materials  held  In  the 
national  stockpile  shall  be  made  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  and  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  each  House  thereof 
of  notice  of  the  proposed  disposition. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  "forty-seven"  end 

Insert    "ninety-seven". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  lime  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
or  both. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  9047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
nUnlstrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  from  either  the  national  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  90-98h)  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  section  I04(bi 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  ol  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b) ).  or 
from  both  such  stockpiles  ( 1 )  approximately 
three  hundred  thousand  short  tons  of  zinc. 
The  disposals  authorized  by  this  section  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  but  the  time 
and  method  of  the  disposals  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets. 

SEC.  2.  The  Administrator  Is  also  author- 
ized without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act.  to  make  avaUable  an  additional  fliiy 
thousand  short  tons  of  zinc  now  held  m 
either  the  national  stockpile  or  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  or  both  such  stockpiles  for 
direct  use  by  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  from  either  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  ( 50  U.S  C 
98-98h)  or  the  supplemental  stockpile  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  or  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b) )  or  from  both 
such  stockpiles  d)  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thous.-ind  short  tons  of  zinc 
The  disposals  authorized  by  this  section  mav 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act.  but  the  time  and 
method  of  the  disposals  shall  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  ovoldable  loss  and  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELEASE      OF      ZINC      FROM      THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  9047) 
to  authorize  the  release  of  certain  quan- 
tities of  zinc  from  either  the  national 


TRANSFER  OF  COPPER  TO  THE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  MINT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10748 1 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  copper  from 
the  national  stockpile  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  copper  from  the 
stockpile  is  to  help  to  put  some  of  that 
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new  funny  money  In  circulation.    Would 
I  be  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  hi.s  view  as  to  the  kind  of  money 
it  is.  Essentially,  his  a.ssumption  would 
t>e  correct  in  that  this  stockpile  copper 
would  be  designed  to  put  the  new  mone- 
tary program  into  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  not-too-distant 
future  it  can  be  assunaed  that  we  will 
have  some  of  this  copper  money  in  our 
pockets  replaclns;  the  old-fashioned  sil- 
ver coins  that  used  to  jingle  when  vou 
had  a  little  of  it? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes.  I  think  this 
would  be  a  definite  change  in  the  content 
of  money  we  would  be  using. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Just  wanted  to  be  sure 
I  was  right  in  the  assumption  that  this 
would  make  a  contribution  to  the  pro- 
duction of  funny  money  for  the  Great 
Society. 

Mr.  H.ALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
being  unseemly  careless  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  who  carefully 
heard  this  bill  and  who  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Paul  Revere,  who  was  a  cop- 
persmith extraordinary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  still  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  get 
a  mc-a  of  sandwich  money  and  some  of 
this  copper  «ill  be  in  it. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows  the  fact  is.  I  am  sure,  that 
under  this  proposal  we  will  be  saving 
considerable  suras  of  money,  .something 
like  S23  million,  for  the  Government  hy 
making  this  copper  available  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  do  not  want  to  pursue 
this  further,  but  I  question  how  much  of 
a  saving  there  will  be  because  the  new 
money  going  into  circulation  will  not  be 
worth  veiT  much  intrinsically,  perhaps  a 
cent  or  two  for  a  25-cent  piece  as  con- 
trasted with  24  cents  for  the  silver  coin 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  in 
this  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CTerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  10748 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  approximately  one  hundred  ten  thou- 
sand short  tons  of  copper  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpile.  Such  transfer  mav  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provision  of' sec- 
tion 3  (el  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
t^ri.ils  Stock  Piling  Act  |50  VSC.  OSbje)  i 
Ihat  no  disposition  of  materials  held  In  the 
aatlonal  stockpile  shall  be  made  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  and  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  each  House  thereof 
Of  the  notice  of  the  proposed  disposition  re- 
quired by  said  section  3(e). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL  OP  CHROMITE  PROM 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10715) 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chemical 
grade  chromite  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 
HJl.  10715 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  six  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  short  tons 
of  chemical  grade  chromite  now  held  in  the 
supplemental  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  .section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  .Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
.imended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  Such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  tTSC. 
98b) :  Provided.  That  the  time  and  method  of 
disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  sixty -seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  long  dry  tons  (gross 
weight)  of  colemanlte  now  held  In  the  sup. 
plemental  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Tr.ide 
Development  and  A-ssistance  Act  of  1954  it 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b) ).  Such  dlspos!- 
tlon  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
(^tlcal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U  .s  c 
98b) :  Provided.  That  the  time  and  methjd 
of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  State* 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL  OF  \'EGETABLE  TANNIN 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  10516) 
authorizing  the  disposal  of  vegetable  tan- 
nin extracts  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R  10516 
Be  it  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  Jtuuse  of 
RcTirescntalivcR  of  the  United  State.i  of 
America  in  Connrct:  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Sen-Ices  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of  approximately  the 
following  quantities  of  vegetable  tannin  ex- 
tracts now  held  In  the  national  stockpile: 
fifteen  thousand  long  tons  of  chestnut,  one 
hundred  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  long  tons  of  quebracho,  and 
twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-two  long  tons  of  wattle.  Such  disposal 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98b(e) )  that  no  disposition  of  materials  held 
in  the  national  stockpile  shall  be  made  prior 
lo  the  expiration  of  six  montlis  after  the 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  and  the 
transmission  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  House 
thereof  of  the  notice  of  the  proposed  disposi- 
tion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pa.ssed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL  OF  COLEMANITE  FROM 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10714 1 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  colemanlte 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.   10714 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State)    of 


WILLIAM  FLO^T)  ESTATE.  SUFFOLK 
COUNTY,   N.Y. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8035  > 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  accept  a  donation  of  property 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  State  of  New- 
York,  known  as  the  William  Floyd  Es- 
tate, for  addition  to  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8035 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  tfoii>e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  or 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  lo 
accept  the  donation  of  approximately  six 
hundred  and  eleven  acres  of  land  or  Inter- 
ests therein,  known  as  the  WUIIam  Floyd 
Estate,  together  with  submerged  lands,  is- 
lauds,  and  marshlands  adjacent  thereto. 
located  In  the  town  of  Brookhaven.  county 
of  SuRolk.  and  State  of  New  York,  delineated 
on  a  cert.iin  map  entitled  "Map  of  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore.  Including  the 
William  Floyd  Estate"  numbered  CGP  0003, 
dated  May  1965.  which  map  or  a  true  copv 
thereof,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Regi.'-"- 
ter  and  may  be  examined  In  the  offices  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior:  subject  tc 
such  terms,  covenants,  and  conditions  as  ho 
finds  wUl  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  ac- 
cept the  donation  of  the  main  dwelling  on 
said  lands,  which  was  the  birthplace  and 
residence  of  General  WUIIam  Floyd  (a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence)  and 
the  furnishings  therein  and  with  any  out- 
buildings, subject  to  like  terms,  covenants, 
and  conditions.  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  lease  said  lands,  dwellings,  and  out- 
buildings to  the  grantors  thereof  for  a  feri-n 
of  not  more  than  twenty-flve  years,  at  51 
per  onntun,  and  during  the  period  of  the 
leasehold  the  Secretary  may  provide  pro- 
tective custody  for  such  property. 

Sec  3  Upon  expiration  or  surrender  of 
the  aforesaid  lease  the  property  shall  be- 
come a  detached  unit  of  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  shall  be  administered, 
protected,  and  developed  In  accordance  wltli 
the  laws  applicable  thereto  subject,  with 
respect  to  said  main  dwelling  and  the  fur- 
nishings therein,  to  such  terms,  coveoante, 
and  conditions  which  the  Secretiu-y  shall 
have  accepted  and  approved  upon  the  dona- 
tion thereof  as  in  the  public  interest 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3.  through  page  a,  Une  6 
strike  out  all  of  section  1  and  Insert  the  fol- 
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lowing  In  lieu  thereof:  "That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  accept  the 
donation  of  approximately  six  hundred  and 
eleven  acres  of  lands,  submerged  lands. 
Islands,  and  marshlands,  or  Interests  therein, 
kiiown  as  the  William  Floyd  Estate,  located 
In  the  town  of  Brookhaven,  county  of  Suf- 
folk, and  State  of  New  York,  delineated  on  a 
cirtaln  map  entitled  "Map  of  the  PU-e  Island 
National  Seashore.  Including  the  William 
Floyd  Estate"  ntmibered  OGP-0003.  dated 
May  1965,  which  map  or  a  true  copy  thereof, 
sh.ill  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Register  and 
may  be  examined  In  the  offices  of  the  De- 
piiriment  of  the  Interior.  Such  donations 
mfiy  be  accepted  subject  to  such  terms,  cove- 
nnnu.  and  conditions  as  the  Secretarv  finds 
will  be  In  the  public  Interest." 
Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "with". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
aRreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordei-ed  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BOUNDARY  OF  JEWEL  CAVE  NA- 
TIONAL  MONUMENT.   S.   DAK. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  9417) 
to  revise  the  boundary  of  Jewel  Cave 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  9417 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.<7ncrico  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  Including  within  the  Jewel 
Cave  National  Monument  significant  caverns 
and  other  geological  features  beneath  lands 
•*-ithin  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  ad- 
J;icent  to  the  national  monument,  the 
boundary  of  said  monument  Is  hereby  re- 
vised In  accordance  with  drawing  numbered 
N  N -J.C.-7100,  dated  June  10,  1964.  pre- 
pared  by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Lands  within 
the  revised  monument  shall  hereafter  be 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.'ses,"  approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
S35 1 ,  as  amended  and  supplemented  Lands 
excluded  from  the  monument  pursuant  to 
!his  Act  shall  remain  and  be  administered 
i^  a  part  of  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  tie  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


sippi  Rivers  are  interested,  in  this  area 
discovered  and  e.xplored  by  Lewis  and 
Clark.  But  if  we  put  an  additional 
fwrmanent  member  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation on  the  Commission,  would  there 
be  additional  expenses  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiH  the 
gentleman  >-leld? 
Mr  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  PRICE.  The  reason  there  will  be 
no  additional  cost  is  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  are  the  Governors  or 
representatives  of  the  Governors  of  each 
State.  The  expenses  for  attendance  at 
Commission  meetings  are  paid  by  the 
respective  States  so  that  the  addition  of 
Illinois  to  the  Commission  would  add  no 
expense  to  the  Government. 

Mr  HALL.  No  Federal  funds  for  per 
diem  and  allowances? 

Mr.  PRICE.     No. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  6516 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 6.  1964  (78  Stat.  1005),  establishing 
the  Lew^is  and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  the 
Commission  shall  give  appropriate  consider- 
ation and  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expeditions  headquarters 
and  training  camps,  diu-lng  the  winter  of 
1803.  were  located  at  Wood  River,  rillnola. 
In  addition,  the  State  membership  of  the 
Commission,  as  set  forth  in  section  3(a)  of 
the  Act.  Is  hereby  Increased  to  eleven  mem- 
bers m  order  to  Include  a  member  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  who  shall  be  the  Governor 
or  his  designated  representative. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  I,  line  8.  strike  out  "at"  and  Insert 
"near". 

Page  1.  Une  10,  ofter  "increased"  Insert 
"to". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  FOR  USE  OP  THE  UNIVERSIT\' 
OF  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1190i  to 
provide  that  certain  limitations  shall  not 
apply  to  certain  land  patented  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  University  of  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1190 
J5e  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitations  of  sections  4  and  S  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  an  additional  grant 
of  lands  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  Agricultural  College  and  School  of 
Mines  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes ".  as  amended  (48  U  S.C.  354a 
(c)  and  (d)).  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale. 
lease,  mortgage,  or  other  encumbrance  of 
lot  1.  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter,  and  the  north  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter,  section  29.  township  28  south,  range 
56  east.  Copper  River  meridian,  Alaska,  or  to 
the  sale  or  contract  for  the  sale  of  any 
natural    product   derived    from   such   lands. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
ttftie.  was  read  the  third  time  and  pas.sed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ROGER  WILLIAMS  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL. PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  .H.R.  7919'  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Roger  Williams  National  Memorial  in 
the  city  of  Providence.  R.I.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  LEWIS  AND  CLARK 
TRAIL  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6515> 
to  supplement  the  act  of  October  6,  1964, 
establishing  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  any  member  of  the  committee  has  a 
better  estimate  than  is  given  in  the  re- 
port of  additional  costs.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  not  any  ejcpected  additional 
cost  over  and  above  that  stated  in  Public 
Law  88-630.  in  which  all  of  us  who  live 
along  the  mighty  Missouri  and  Missls- 

CXI 1534 
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INTERNATION.AL      COMMtT^SM 
WESTERN    HEMISPHERE 

Tl-ie  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  560 1  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  declaring  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  intervention  of  the  international 
communistic  movement  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  present  consideration  of  this  res- 
olution on  the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


ACQUIRE  GREAT  FALLS  PROPERTY 
IN  VIRGINIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -H.R.  9515' 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  acquire  through  exchange  the 
Great  F'alls  property  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  administration  in  connection 
with  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 9515 
fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Secretary")  may  accept  title  to,  and 
administer  In  connection  with  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  May  21).  1930  (Ch,  354,  46  Stat  482 1, 
as  amended,  the  lands,  and  Interests  in  lands, 
commonly  known  as  the  Great  Falls  property. 
more  particularly  described  as  follows,  to  wit . 
All  of  that  land  In  Palrtax  County.  Vir- 
ginia, depicted  on  the  drawing  designated 
•NCP  1171-471B."  filed  among  the  land 
records  of  National  Capital  Parks,  said  draw- 
ing being  Potomac  Electric  Power  CompanVs 
drawing  numbered  77345-E  of  June  20.  1949. 
as  revised  by  the  National  Capital  Parks  on 
October  14.  1960.  which  land  Is  comprised 
of  521292  acres  shown  on  the  drawing  as 
area   1,   53.446  acres  shown  as  area  3,  and 
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208  899  acres  shown  as  area  4  on  Bald  draw- 
ing the  aggregite  of  which  Is  783  837  acres. 
Sec.  2.  In  exchange  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  the  lands  and  Interests 
In  lands  described  In  section  I  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  ma7  convey  to  the  Potomac  Electxlc 
Power  Company  all  the  right,  title,  and  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
following  described  portion  of  the  lands  com- 
monlv  known  u.-i  the  Blue  Ponds  area: 

All"  that  land  situated  In  the  county  of 
Prince  Georges.  State  of  Maryland,  depicted 
on  the  drawlnq  designated  NCP  123-37a. 
dated  Octcijer  17.  I960.  Bled  among  the  land 
records  of  National  Capital  Parks,  contain- 
ing approximately  391  acres,  less  that  land 
occupied  by  the  reconstructed  section  of 
Mulrkirk  Road  under  permit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  dated  September  3. 
1954,  issued  to  Prince  Georges  County. 
Maryland. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  may  convey  to  the 
county  of  Prince  Georges,  State  of  Maryland, 
all  the  right,  tl'le.  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  following  described  por- 
tion of  the  lands  commonly  known  as  the 
Blue  Ponds  urea: 

All  that  land  occupied  by  the  reconstructed 
section  of  the  Mulrkirk  Road  under  permit  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  Sep- 
tember 3  1954.  issued  to  Prince  Georges 
County.  Maryland 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  shall  consummate 
the  exchange  .uithorlicd  by  this  Act  on  the 
bnols  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erties. If  the  value  of  Federal  properties 
does  not  approximately  equal  the  value  of 
privately  owned  properties,  the  Secretary  may 
make  up  the  difference  by  payment  from 
donated  funds  o'  appropriated  funds  If  do- 
nated funds  arc  deficient;  Provitted  That  not 
more  than  Sl.OOO.OOO  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  under  thU  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  after  line  15,  add  a  new  secUon 
reading  as  follows: 

"Sec-  5-  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accept  title  to.  and  administer  In  connection 
with  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  10C5 

Be  it  enucted  by  the  Senati^  and  House 
0/  RepregcntatUes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amf^rtca  in  Cov.gress  asst^mbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Secretary")  may  accept  title  to.  and 
administer  In  connection  with  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  May  29.  1930  (Ch.  354.  46  Stat. 
482 1 .  as  amended,  the  lands,  and  Interests  In 
lands,  commonly  known  as  the  Great  Palls 
property,  more  particularly  described  as  fol- 
low.";, to  wit: 

AU  of  that  land  In  Fairfax  County,  Vir- 
ginia, depicted  on  the  drawing  designated 
"NCP  I17.I-471B,"  filed  among  the  land  rec- 
ords of  National  Capital  Parks,  said  drawing 
being  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company's 
drawing  numbered  77345-E  of  June  20,  1949, 
as  revised  by  the  National  Capital  Parks  on 
October  14,  1B60.  which  land  Is  comprised 
of  521  292  acres  shown  on  the  drawing  as 
area  1.  63  446  acres  shown  as  area  3.  and 
208899  acres  shown  as  area  4  on  said  draw- 
ing, the  aggregate  of  which  is  783  637  acres. 

Sec.  2.  In  exchange  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  the  lands  and  Interests 
In  lands  described  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  may  convey  to  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Company  all  the  right,  title, 
and  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  and 
to  the  following  described  portion  of  the 
lands  commonly  known  as  the  Blue  Ponds 
area: 

All  that  land  situated  In  the  county  of 
Prince  Georges,  State  of  Maryland,  depicted 
on  the  drawing  designated  NCP  123-375,  date 
October  17,  1960,  filed  among  the  land  rec- 
ords of  National  Capital  Parks,  containing 
approximately  391  acres,  less  that  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  reconstructed  section  of  Mulr- 
kirk Road  under  permit  of  the  Department 


way  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930  (46     ^j  ^^^  Interior,  dated  September  3,  1954.  Is- 


Stat  482).  as  amended,  approximately  16 
acres  of  laud  or  Interests  therein  that  are 
partially  surrounded  by  the  property  de- 
scribed m  section  1  of  this  act  and  that  are 
now  owned  by  the  Fairf.ix  County  Park  Au- 
thorltv.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  As  con- 
sideration for  such  conveyance  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Authority  which  permits  the  Authority  to 
operate,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretory  deems  desirable,  public 
parking  lacllitles  on  such  lands  or  on  the 
lands  acquired  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this 
act.  including  the  privilege  of  collecting  rea- 
sonable parking  fees,  until  the  Authority  has 
recovered  the  fair  market  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  approximately 
16  acres  of  land.  The  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  parking  fees  collected  by  the 
Authority  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
'  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas-sed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  'S.  1065)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  through  exchange  the  Great 
Palls  property  in  the  Stale  of  Virginia 
for  administration  in  connection  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Paik- 
wav.  and  for  other  purposes,  a  similar 
trtll  to  the  one  the  House  Just  passed. 


sued  to  Prince  Georges  Covmty.  Maryland 

SEC.  3  The  Secretary  may  convey  to  the 
county  of  Prince  Georges.  Stale  of  Maryland, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  following  described  por- 
tion of  the  lands  commonly  known  as  the 
Blue  Ponds  area: 

AU  that  land  occupied  by  the  reconstructed 
section  of  the  Mulrkirk  Road  under  permit 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated 
September  3,  1934,  Issued  to  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  consummate 
the  exchange  authorized  by  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  fnlr  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erties If  the  value  of  Federal  properties 
does  not  approximately  equal  the  value  of 
privately  owned  properties,  the  Secretary  may 
make  up  the  difference  by  payment  from 
donated  funds  or  appropriated  funds  If  do- 
nated funds  are  deficient:  Provided.  That  not 
more  than  »1 .000.000  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
1065  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8515. 
as  passed. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after called  the  "Secretary")  may  accept 
title  to,  and  administer  In  connection  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930  (ch.  364. 
46  Stat.  4821.  as  amended,  the  lands,  and 
Interests  In  lands,  commonly  known  as  the 


Ore.at  Falls  property,  more  particularly  de- 
scribed aa  follows,  to  wit: 

All  of  that  land  m  Fairfax  County,  Vir- 
ginia, depleted  on  the  drawing  designated 
■NCP  1171-471B.'  filed  among  the  land  re< - 
ords  of  National  Capital  Parks,  said  drawing 
being  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company's 
drawing  numbered  77345-E  of  June  90,  1949 
as  revtecd  by  the  National  Capital  Parks  on 
October  14,  1960,  which  land  Is  comprised  u( 
521.292  acres  shown  on  the  drawing  a»  area 
1.  53  446  acres  shown  tt«  area  3,  and  208  8!>9 
acres  shown  as  area  4  on  said  drawing,  the 
aggregate  of  which  Is  783  637  acres. 

SEC.  2.  In  exchange  for  the  conveyance  ••:■ 
the  United  States  ot  the  lands  and  Interests 
In  lands  described  In  section  1  of  this  Ac 
the  Secretary  may  convey  to  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Company  all  the  right,  title 
and  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  and 
to  the  following  described  portion  of  the 
lands  commonly  known  as  the  Blue  Ponds 
area: 

All  that  land  situated  In  the  county  of 
Prince  Georges,  State  of  Maryland,  depicted 
on  the  drawing  designated  NCP  123-37.1 
dated  October  17,  1960,  filed  among  the  land 
records  of  National  CaplUl  Parks,  contalnln-; 
approximately  391  acres,  less  that  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  reconstructed  section  of  Mulr- 
kirk Road  under  permit  of  the  Departmen: 
of  the  Interior,  dated  September  3,  1954,  is- 
sued to  Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland 
Sec  3.  The  Secretiiry  may  convey  to  the 
county  of  Prince  Georges.  State  of  Maryland, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed portion  of  the  lands  commonly  known 
as  the  Blue  Ponds  area : 

All  that  land  occupied  by  the  reconstructed 
section  of  the  Mulrkirk  Road  under  permit 
ot  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated 
September  3.  1954.  Issued  to  Prince  Georges 
County.  Maryland. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  consummate 
the  exchange  authorized  by  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erties. It  the  value  of  Federal  properties  does 
not  approximately  equal  the  value  of  pri- 
vately owned  properties,  the  Secretary  m.iv 
moke  up  the  difference  by  payment  from  do- 
n.ated  funds  or  appropriated  funds  If  donated 
funds  are  deficient:  Provided.  That  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accept  title  to,  and  administer  In  connection 
with  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
■/ay  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Moy  29.  1330  (46 
Stat.  482).  as  amended,  approximately  six- 
teen acres  of  land  or  Interests  therein  that 
are  partially  surrounded  by  the  property 
described  In  section  1  of  this  Act  and  that 
are  now  owned  by  the  Fairfax  County  Park 
Authority.  Commonwealth  ot  Virginia.  At 
consideration  for  such  conveyance,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
authority  which  permits  the  authority  to 
operate,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable,  public  park- 
ing facilities  on  such  lands  or  on  the  lauds 
acquired  pursuant  to  section  1  ot  this  Act. 
Including  the  privilege  of  collecting  reason- 
able parking  fees,  until  the  authority  has 
recovered  the  fair  market  value,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  approximately 
sixteen  acres  of  land.  The  agreement  shaU 
provide  that  any  parking  fees  collected  bj 
the  authority  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  blU  (HJi.  9515)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3351) 
to  provide  for  the  measurement  of  the 
gross  and  net  tonnages  for  certain  ves- 
.sel.":  hating  two  or  more  decks,  and  for 
oUier  purix>ses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  906,  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  House  bill. 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows; 

S   906 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used  In 
this  .Act: 

(a I  Tlie  term  "uppermost  complete  deck" 
means  the  uppermost  complete  deck  of  a 
vessel  exposed  to  sea  and  weather,  which 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  deck  which  has 
permanent  means  ot  closing  all  openings  In 
the  weather  portions  thereof,  provided  that 
any  opening  In  the  side  of  the  vessel  below 
ili.it  deck,  other  than  an  opening  abaft  o 
transverse  watertight  bulkhead  pLaccd  aft  of 
the  nidder  stock,  is  fitted  with  permanent 
mciiis  of  watertight  closing. 

(b)  The  term  "second  deck"  means  the 
deck  neJtt  below  the  uppermost  complete 
deck  which  Is  continuous  In  a  fore-and-aft 
direction  at  least  between  peak  bulkheads 
is  continuous  athwartshlps.  Is  fitted  as  an 
integral  and  permanent  part  of  the  vessel's 
structure,  and  has  proper  covers  to  all  main 
hatchways.  Interruptions  In  way  of  propel- 
llo»  machinery  space  openings,  ladder  and 
stairway  openings,  trunks,  chain  lockers,  cof- 
Ifrd:im5.  or  steps  not  exceeding  a  total  height 
of  forty-eight  Inches  shall  not  bo  deemed  to 
break  the  continuity  of  the  deck. 

(ci  Tlie  term  "trunks"  as  used  In  the  defi- 
nition of  second  deck  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  hatch  or  ventilation  trunks  which 
do  cot  extend  longitudinally  completely  be- 
tween main  transverse  bulklieads. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Sre  2.  In  the  measurement  of  a  vessel 
under  sections  4148.  4151.  and  4153  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (48  U.S.C.  71 
75.  77),  upon  application  of  the  owner  and 
appro'.al  by  the  SecreUry.  there  shall  be 
omitted  from  inclusion  In  the  gross  ton- 
la)  those  spaces  available  for  the  carriage 
or  dry  cargo  or  stores  which  are  located  be- 
tween the  uppermost  complete  deck  and  the 
Bwond  deck,  and  other  spaces  so  located 
wflich  would  be  omitted  from  gross  tonnage 
under  the  provisions  of  section  4183  If  above 
tne  upper  deck,  provided  that  a  tonnage 
mark  Is  placed  and  displayed  on  the  vessel  In 
occord.ince  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
w^^long  as  that  tonnage  mark  Is  not  sub- 

(bi  those  spaces  which  are  located  on  or 
ihl^'t  "'^  uppermost  complete  deck  and 
jn.cn  are  available  for  the  carriage  of  dry 
fitgo  or  stores,  without  reg.ird  to  whether 
»  .onn.ige  mark  is  placed  or  displayed  on 
T^Jr'^^  '"''  "  placed  or  displayed,  without 
aw  "■''fther  that  mark  Is  submerged; 

'O  those  spaces  which  are  located  on 
^uppermost  complete  deck  and  which  are 
"wa  lor  cabins  or  staterooms,  provided  that 

™nha«e  mark  is  placed  and  displayed  on 


the  vessel,  so  long  as  that  tonnage  mark  Is 
not  submerged. 

Sec.  3,  The  tonnage  mark  shall  be  a  horl- 
Eonui  line,  upon  whlcii  shall  be  placed  for 
identification  an  Inverted  equilateral  tri- 
angle, with  lu  apex  on  the  midpoint  of  the 
line.  The  mark  shall  be  placed  and  displayed 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  subject  to  such 
specifications  as  to  location  and  dimensions 
as  are  prescribed  In  regulaUons  issued  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  No  tonnoge  mark  shall  be  required 
to  be  placed  or  displayed  above  the  statutory 
summer  loadllue  prescribed  m  accordance 
with  the  .applicable  loadllne  convention,  ex- 
cept that,  when  a  vessel's  statutory  loadllne 
Is  assigned  on  the  assumption  that  the  sec- 
ond deck  is  the  freeboard  deck,  the  tonnage 
mark  may  be  permitted  to  be  placed  and 
displayed  on  a  line  level  with  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  loadllne  grid. 

sec.  5.  Except  when  the  tonnage  mark  Is 
placed  and  displayed  on  the  vessel  at  the 
level  prescribed  In  section  4  hereof,  an  addi- 
tional line  may  be  added  to  the  tonnage 
mark,  subject  to  such  specifications  as  to 
location  and  dimensions  as  are  prescribed 
in  regulations  Issued  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  tonnage  mark  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  submerged  when  the  upper  edge  of 
the  mark  is  under  w.iter.  except  that  If  the 
vessel  Is  marked  with  the  additional  line 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  Act  and 
Is  in  fresh  water  or  In  tropical  waters  the 
tonnage  mark  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  sub- 
merged unless  the  upper  edge  of  the  addi- 
tional line  Is  under  water. 

Sec.  7.  In  a  case  In  which  a  vessel  meas- 
ured under  this  Act  and  other  applicable 
statutes  has  a  tonnage  mark  placed  and  dis- 
played at  a  place  other  than  a  line  level  with 
the  uppermost  part,  of  the  loadllne  grid,  any 
measurement  certificate  or  marine  document 
reciting  tonnages  issued  to  such  vessel  shall 
show  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  applicable 
when  the  tonnage  mark  Is  submerged  and 
the  gross  and  net  tonnages  applicable  when 
the  mark  Is  not  submerged  In  any  other 
case  In  which  a  vessel  is  measured  under 
this  Act  and  other  applicable  statutes  any 
measurement  certificate  or  marine  document 
reciting  tonnages  Issued  to  such  vessel  shall 
show  only  one  set  of  gross  and  net  tonn.agBs 
taking  Into  account  all  applicable  omissions 
or  exemptions. 

Sec.  8.  In  a  case  in  which  an  application 
for  omission  of  spaces  Is  filed  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  for  a  vessel  for  which  a  statu- 
tory loadllne  Is  not  required  and  la  not  as- 
signed, the  line  of  the  uppermost  complete 
deck  shall  be  mirked  In  the  manner  speci- 
fied for  marking  the  deck  line  In  the  Inter- 
national loadllne  convention  In  force. 

Sec.  9.  Section  4149  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes  (46  US.C.  72)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  4149.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  how  evidence  of  admeasure- 
ment shall  be  given." 

Sec.  10.  Section  4150  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (46  use.  74)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  4150.  A  vessel's  marine  document 
shall  specify  such  Identifying  dimensions, 
measured  In  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  11.  Section  4153  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (46  use.  77)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  first  paragraph  the  following: 
"The  tonnage  deck.  In  vessels  having  three 
or  more  decks  to  the  hull,  shall  be  the  sec- 
ond deck  from  below:  In  all  other  cases  the 
upper  deck  of  the  hull  Is  to  be  the  tonnage 
deck.  AU  measurements  are  to  be  taken  In 
feet  and  decimal  fractions  of  feet." 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  who  makes  a  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statement  or  repre- 
sentation In  any  matter  In  which  such  state- 


ment or  representation  Is  required  to  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  In  any  regulation  Issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  »1.000  for  each  such  state- 
ment or  representation. 

Sec.  14.  If  any  tonnage  mark  required  to 
be  placed  and  displayed  on  a  vessel  m  any 
regulation  Issued  under  this  Act  bv  the  Sec- 
retary Is  not  so  placed  or  displayed  or  if  the 
mark  at  any  time  shall  cease  to  be  continued 
on  the  vessel,  such  vessel  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  $30  on  every  subsequent  arrival 
In  a  port  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  15.  Any  penalty  Incurred  under  this 
Act  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5294   of   the   Revised  Statutes,   as   amended 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  Similar  House  bill  >HM,  3351)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


OFFICES  FOR  THE  INTERNATION.M. 

PACIFIC  HALIBUT  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H.R  9734 1  to 
amend  the  Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Act 
in  order  to  provide  certain  facilities  for 
the  International  Pacific  Halibut  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Hji  9734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  states  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  Assembled.  That  the  North- 
^li2  r,*f' ^'^  Halibut  Act  of  1937.  as  amended 
(16  use.  772-7721).  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

»v  "^.''^■."  '*'  "^^  Secretary  of  State  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide,  by  contract  grant  or 
otherwise,  facilities  for  office  and  any  other 
necessary  space  for  the  Commission.  Such 
faciluies  shall  be  located  on  or  near  the 
campus  ot  the  University  of  W.ashlngton  In 
the  State  of  Washington  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided without  regard  to  the  cost-sharing  pro- 
visions in  the  convention. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount,  not  in  excess  of  »500  OCO 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  nro- 
vlslons    ot    this    section." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.sj.cd 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  FLsherle":  be 
discharged  from  the  consideration  of  an 
dentical  bill,  s.  1975.  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

■The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUI  as 
follows: 

S.  197S 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Act  of  1937  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  772-7721).  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretarv  of  State  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide,  bv  contract  grant  or 
otherwise,  facilities  for  ofBce  and  any  other 
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r\ecessiry  space  for  the  Commission.  Such 
uclUties  shall  be  located  on  or  near  the 
■^mpus  ot  the  University  of  Washington  In 
the  Slate  of  Washington  and  shall  be  pro- 
vUled  without  regard  to  the  cost-sharing  pro- 
visions In  the  Convention. 

•lb I  There  Is  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
rtted  such  amount  i»ot  In  excess  ol  $500,000 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

The  proceedings  whereby  the  House 
bill  H.R.  9734  was  passed  were  vacated. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  9734 1  was 
laidpn  the  table, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Thts 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  9334 1  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  MaiTland. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
alve  us  an  explanation  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  an  explanation  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  will  yield. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  HR. 
9334  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  approxunately  14  acres  of  land 
located  on  the  University  of  Mai-yland 
campus  at  College  Park.  Md..  which  was 
originally  donated  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  the  United  States  in  1935  as  part 
of  a  larger  tract.  The  land  is  situated  in 
the  approximate  center  of  the  univer- 
.sity  campus  and  is  now  occupied  by  two 
buildings  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  State  would 
pay  the  United  States  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  fixed  improvement*,  but 
there  would  be  no  payment  for  the  land. 

The  unusual  growth  of  the  university 
has  created  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
building  sites  and  physical  facilities.  Be- 
cause of  its  central  location  this  land  is 
ideally  situated  for  university  needs  and 
would  be  used  for  the  planned  expansion. 
Until  such  time  as  replacement  facilities 
are  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  those  agencies  would 
continue  to  occupy  the  present  facilities 
on  the  campus  without  payment  of  rent. 
Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  1958  and  by  the  Senate  in  1962. 
H  R  9334.  as  amended.  Is  identical  to  S. 
1988  passed  by  the  Senate  July  21,  1965. 

May  I  say  that  this  i'-  the  culmination 
of  several  years'  study  by  the  Commit- 


tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be- 
cause there  was  up  until  this  year  at- 
tached to  this  bill  an  authorization  to 
build  facilities  for  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  and  also  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  did  not  think 
there  was  a  case  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  these  additional  facilities,  so 
this  part  of  the  original  was  taken  out  of 
the  original  bill.  All  we  have  at  the 
present  time  is  the  consent  for  the  land 
to  go  to  the  university  and  later  on  the 
bureau  and  department  will  have  to  come 
up  and  make  their  case  for  additional 
authority. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  whether  or  not  this 
bill  does  not  protect  the  interest  of  the 
Government  for  a  period  of  10  years  so 
that  in  this  interim  period  between 
transfer  of  the  property  for  its  actual 
value  and  the  time  that  Congress  takes 
appropriate  action  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  for  the  De- 
partment ot  Fish  and  Wildlife,  it  may 
still  remain  on  the  campus  at  the  unl- 
versitv? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  was  originally  part  of  the 
House  bill,  not  part  of  the  Senate  bill, 
so  In  order  to  make  the  two  bills  the 
same  we  struck  the  provision  from  the 
House  bill  but  we  made  provision  for  such 
procedure  in  the  House  report,  making 
legislative  history  on  the  floor  today,  with 
the  understanding  as  siven  to  us  by 
spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  for  the  university — In  the 
hearings  before  our  committee — that  the 
United  States  will  have  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  10  years  to  take  care  of  any 
use  that  the  Depai-tment  will  have  of 
the  facilities. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  During  that  10-year 
period  there  would  be  no  charges  made 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  its  occu- 
pancy of  the  building? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  ai-e  we  deal- 
ing with  H.R.  9334' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  H.R.  9334  to  start 
with,  then  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
Is  going  to  ask  to  consider  the  Senate  bill 
just  as  soon  as  the  House  bill  is  approved. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Which  contains  the  10- 
year  provision? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     The  Senate  bill  does 
not  retain  the  10-year  provision, 
Mr  GROSS.     What  are  we  doing? 
Mr.  ASPINALL     The  legislative  his- 
tory that  we  have  written  In  committee 
and  are  now  writing  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  we  have  Is  the  leg- 
islative history  written  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes;  and  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Interior  ana 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS  Does  the  report  speak 
of  3  or  4  years  Instead  of  10  years? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  What  the  re- 
port speaks  about  in  reference  to  3  or  4 
years,  it  is  hoped  by  the  Department  they 
will  be  able  to  have  the  Congress  with- 


in the  next  session  of  Congress,  or  with- 
in the  next  Congress  propose  an  author- 
ization for  these  new  facilities.  That  is 
what  the  3  and  4  years  refers  to.  If 
they  do  not  have  that  authority  at  the 
end  of  3  or  4  years  they  will  have  the 
right  to  use  these  facilities  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  10  years  or  any  part 
thereof. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  thing  that  Intrigues 
me  is  the  fact  the  report  says  there  is 
an  urgent  need  by  the  University  ol 
Maryland  for  this  14  acres  of  land.  This 
may  well  be  true  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  planning,  so  far  as  the  report 
indicates,  for  new  buildings  to  replace 
those  now  occupied  by  the  Government 
This  cannot  be  so  urgent  in  view  of  the 
10-year  provision. 

Foui"teen  acres  of  valuable  Govern- 
ment land  are  being  turned  over  to  the 
University  of  Maryland.  On  these  14 
acres  of  land,  there  are  two  buildings 
used  by  two  departments  of  Government 
It  Is  going  to  cost  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  replace  those  buildings  I 
do  not  want  to  see  us  go  into  a  situation 
whereby  we  have  to  put  up  two  buildings 
somewhere  else  under  forced  draft,  with 
the  taxpayers  having  to  pay  a  bill  that 
would  be  unusual  and  unwarranted 
While  the  University  of  Mai-yland  gave 
the  Government  this  land  originally,  «e 
have  those  buildings  there  and  they  are 
being  used.  I  say  again  it  is  my  hope 
that  nothing  will  be  done  now  that  will 
result  in  a  forced  draft  situation  that  ii 
going  to  be  expensive  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  might  say  that 
the  university  does  not  have  immediate 
need  for  the  two  buildings  or  the  cluster 
around  the  two  buildings  that  are  used 
by  these  two  bureaus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  report  is  some- 
what faulty  because  in  the  report  it  says 
that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  by  the  uni- 
versity for  this  land. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No;  I  do  not  think 
the  report  Is  faulty.  The  university  does 
have  an  urgent  need  for  the  land  which  is 
right  in  the  center  of  the  university  com- 
plex. It  does  have  an  urgent  need  for 
the  land  that  is  not  occupied  by  the 
buildings.  It  has  this  urgent  need  in 
order  to  take  care  of  Its  construction  pro- 
gram, and  its  planning  program.  The 
lease  agreement  that  will  be  entered  Inw 
by  the  SecretaiT  of  Interior  will  pronde 
for  possession  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior of  these  buildings.  The  buildings 
will  be  owned  by  the  university  just  a.- 
soon  as  they  are  paid  for  by  the  univer- 
sity. But  they  will  not  be  owned  and 
neither  will  the  land  be  traitsferred  until 
the  final  agreement  Is  entered  into. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  more  concerned  about  the  re- 
placement of  the  buildings  to  house  thi 
Government  departments  presently  or. 
this  land.  What  Is  the  estimated  cost  o! 
these  buildings  or  is  there  any  estimated 
cost? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  is  an  esu- 
mated  cost  but  no  one  can  tell  at  thf 
present  time  what  the  needs  are  goin? 
to  be  or  where  the  location  is  to  be  arc 
what  the  final  cost  will  be.  This  is  the 
reason  that  this  legislation  has  been  heli 
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up  now  for  about  3  years  when  the  uni- 
versity has  been  in  need  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  well  be,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
trj'  penalized  and  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
penalized 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  will  not  be 
penalized.  The  Federal  Government  will 
receive  a  fair  market  value  for  these 
buildings — not  the  land — because  the 
land  was  given  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
10  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  land  was  given  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  just  not  run  up  a 
bill  here  on  the  taxpayers  that  can  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  can  teU  my  friend 
and  our  colleagues  that  this  Is  the  i-eason 
why  we  divided  these  two  propositions. 
The  Department  must  come  back  and 
make  their  case  for  the  buildings. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdi-aw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HJl.  9334 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amrric-a  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
that  tract  of  land  situatc-d  on  the  campus 
of  the  tJnlversity  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  Maryland,  which  was  heretofore  do- 
r.atKl  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  which  is  more  particularly 
dcEcrlbed  as  follows; 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  an 
original  20.86-acre  Uact  of  land  conveyed  to 
the  tJnlted  States  by  deed  dated  November  9. 
1935,  and  recorded  April  20.  1939.  In  book  521. 
page  43,  of  the  land  records  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  said  corner  being  marked  by  a  cross 
cut  m  an  Iron  grating  on  the  north  side  of 
university  land  and  Immediately  north  of 
Symons  Hall  of  the  University  of  Maryland; 

thence  with  the  east  boundary  of  the  origi- 
nal 20  56-acre  tract,  north  0  degrees  30  min- 
utes 00  seconds  west  681.94  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  89  degrees  30  minutes  00  sec- 
onds west  701  88  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  40  degrees  47  minutes  04  sec- 
onds west  406.34  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  0  degrees  30  minutes  00  sec- 
ond."  east  376  60  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  north  89  degrees  30  minutes  00  sec- 
onds east  970.00  feet  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning and  containing  14.2452  acres,  more  or 
less  :ind  being  the  total  remaining  acreage  of 
the  original  20.66  ocres  above  mentioned  now 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Sfc  2,  Tne  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  1 1 )  that  the  State  of  Mary- 
land pay  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
equ.U  to  the  fair  market  value,  as  determined 
>>y  ;he  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  fixed 
impovements  on  the  Uact  of  land  to  be  con- 
veyc-ij.  and  (2)  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  the  use  of  the  facilities  now  on 
iurn  tract  for  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
mei^t  of  the  Interior  until  normal  consolida- 
tion permits  such  activities  to  \x  moved 
el:<-»here.  but  in  no  event  for  a  period  of 
■Tior ;  than  ten  years 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 

inents: 

P.>ge  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "university  land" 
anc:  Insert  "University  Lane." 


Page  2.  line  19.  through  page  3.  line  4. 
strike  out  all  of  section  2  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
flrst  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  State  of  Maryland  pay 
to  the  United  States  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  of  the  fixed  Improve- 
ments on  the  tract  of  land  to  be  conveyed  ' 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mi-.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1988 1  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Maryland,  an  Identical  bill  to 
the  one  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows; 

S.    1988 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
that  tract  ot  laud  situated  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park, 
Maryland,  which  was  heretofore  donated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  which  is  more  particularly  described  as 
follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  an 
original  2056-acre  tract  of  land  conveyed  to 
the  United  St.ites  by  deed  dated  November  9, 
1935.  and  recorded  April  20.  1939,  In  book  521, 
page  43  of  the  land  records  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  said  corner  being  marlted  by  a  cross 
cut  in  an  Iron  grating  on  the  north  side  of 
University  Lane  and  Immediately  north  of 
Symons  Hall  of  the  University  of  Maryland; 

thence  with  the  east  boundary  ot  the 
original  20  56-acre  tract,  north  0  degrees  30 
minutes  00  seconds  west  681.94  feet  to  a 
IKJlnt; 

thence  south  89  degrees  30  minutes  00  sec- 
onds west  701  88  leet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  40  degrees  47  minutes  04  sec- 
onds west  406  34  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  0  degrees  30  minutes  00  sec- 
onds east  376.60  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  north  89  degrees  30  minutes  00  sec- 
onds east  97000  feet  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning and  containing  14  2452  acres,  more 
or  less,  and  being  the  total  remaining  acre- 
age of  the  original  20.56  acres  above  men- 
tioned now  o»-ned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment . 

Sec  2  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
hrst  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  State  of  Maryland  pay 
to  the  United  States  an  amount  equal  to 
the  lair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  of  the  fixed  Im- 
proemenls  on  the  tract  of  land  to  be  con- 
veyed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  proceedings  whereby  the 
House  bill  was  passed  are  vacated  and 
the  House  bill  laid  upon  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  WITHIN 
THE  UINTA  NATIONAL  FOREST 
UTAH 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  No.  166.  the  bill  iS.  1764  i 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Umtfl 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  ask  for 
Its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  blU  as  foUows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentalives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  to  pro- 
mote in  timely  and  adequate  manner  control 
ot  Boods  that  may  originate  thereon  and  the 
reduction  of  soil  erosion  through  the  res- 
toration of  adequate  vegetative  cover  and  to 
provide  for  their  management,  protection, 
and  public  use  as  national  forest  lands  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  at  not  to  exceed  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  as  determined  by  him  such  of  the 
nonfederally  owned  land  in  the  area  de- 
scribed In  section  2  hereof  as  he  finds  suit- 
able to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  .Ac! 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
lands  within  the  boundary  ot  the  Uinta  Na- 
tional Forest  described  as  follows: 

SALT    LAKE    MERIDIAN 

Township  5  south,  range  3  east,  sections  25 
to  27,  Inclusive,  and  sections  34  to  36  In- 
clusive. 

Township  6  south,  range  3  east,  sections  1. 
2. 11,  12,  13,  14,  and  26. 

Township  5  south,  range  4  east,  sections  27 
to  35.  Inclusive. 

Township  6  south,  range  4  east,  sections  2 
to  10,  Inclusive,  and  section  16. 

Sec.  3  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $300000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  when  Consent  Calendar  No. 
166  was  called,  being  S.  1764,  'An  act 
to  authoi'ize  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Uinta 
National  Forest  In  the  State  of  Utah,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture."  after  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  KiNOl  I  asked  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice  which  re- 
quest was  granted. 

The  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission, established  by  Congress  under 
an  act  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Weeks  law.  has  as  its  purpose  the  pur- 
chase and  acquisition  of  Iniioldings 
within  our  national  forests,  providint; 
these  inholdings  or  acquisitions  were 
useful  for  the  production  of  forest  prod- 
ducts  and  contribute  to  the  control 
of  watei-s  on  navigable  streams. 

The  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
over  the  years  in  handling  acquisitions 
and  additions  to  our  national  fore.sis. 

Following  the  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  Immediately  contacted 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  to  de- 
termine why  the  acquisition  of  this  In- 
holdlns  had  not  been  referred  to  that 
Commission  for  consideration.  I  was 
Informed  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
Commission  too  had  been  concerned 
about  this  legislation,  and  the  same  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
Camm'sslon. 

An  examination  of  the  land  Indicates 
that  while  it  will  be  useful  for  water- 
shed protection  for  the  city  of  Provo. 
Utah.  It  does  not  drain  Into  a  navigable 
stream  and  therefore  does  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Weeks  law 
to  be  considpred  by  the  Commission. 

Tlierefore.  I  am  pleased  to  have  had 
the  House  reconsider  this  bill  under  my 
unanimous  consent  request  and  to  have 
pa.ssed  S  1764. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garz.*.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmou.^  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recohd  and 
Include  e.xlraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  S.  1764  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  today,  some  question 
was  raised  about  the  approval  by  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Resen'atlon  Comml.ssion  of 
the  land-acquisition  provided  for  in  the 
bill. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  has  Informed  me 
that  the  land  covered  under  S.  1764. 
which  is  identical  to  my  own  bill.  H.R. 
8344,  does  not  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission.  The  Commission  operates 
under  the  Weeks  Law  which  applies  only 
to  lands  of  navigable  streams.  The 
Provo  Can.von  bill  does  not  involve  wa- 
tershed lands  of  a  navicable  stream. 

Tlie  letter  to  me  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice Is  as  follows : 

U  O    DEP\r.TME:tfT  OF  ACftXCVLTtTRE, 

POitEST  SeRVICB, 

Wua'linjlon   DC  .  Stptember  10.  1965. 
Hon.  David  S,  King. 
House  of  Reprcscntativen 

DCAE  Ma  KiNc:  Reference  is  made  w  yovjr 
request  for  InXormatlon  about  tlje  relation- 
ship between  tile  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commliwijon  and  the  pn.iposed  land  pur- 
ciinse  under  H  R.  8344. 

Tile  National  Forest  ReservHlion  Comniia- 
»lon  operates  under  the  Weeks  Law  This 
law  applies  to  lands  needed  for  timber  pro- 
duction or  protection  or  watersheds  navi- 
gable streams  The  area  included  in  H.R. 
8344  drains  Into  the  great  basin:  therefore 
the  reeular  Week-s  Law  procedure  does  not 
apply  and  the  N.-itlonal  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  could  not  set  up  a  purcu.i^e  unit. 
An  act  of  Congress  i&  therefore  needed 

As  a  matter  of  policy  we  do  bring  the  actual 
Individual  purchase  cases  before  the  Com- 
mission before  finallzatlon  of  each  purchase. 
The  Commission  therefore  has  a  chance  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  price  paid  Is 
re,a5onable  and  In  relation  to  ot.her  pur- 
chases of  lajid  for  National  Forest  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EowardP  Cliff. 

Chief. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Saylor]  for  agreeing  to  with- 
draw his  objection  after  requesting  and 


receiving  similar  information  from  the 
Forest  Service.  The  people  of  Provo  have 
waited  a  long  time  for  this  bill  to  be 
passed.  It  will  allow  the  Forest  Service 
to  acquire  valuable  watershed  land  and. 
through  proper  management  and  control, 
to  keep  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of 
Provo  safe,  and  prevent  the  dangers  from 
floods  and  soil  erosion. 


GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iH.R.  10873  >  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  group  life  insurance  which  shall 
be  provided  by  private  insurance  com- 
panies tor  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  on  active  duty,  a,s 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houw  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (at 
chapter  19  or  title  38  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  "Subchapter  ni — 
General"  thereof  as  "Subchapter  IV — Gen- 
eral" and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
chapter n  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter in: 

":>Vi>CKAPTEB      III — SEEVICEMEM'a      OROUP      LIFE 
INStTRANCE 

•J  765.  Deanltlons 

"For    the    purpose    of    this    subchapter — 

■(1)  The  term  'active  duty  means  full- 
time  duty  as  a  commissioned  or  warrant 
officer,  or  as  an  enlisted  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  under  a  call  or  order  to  duty 
that  doe5  not  specify  a  period  of  thirty  days 
or  less. 

"(2)  The  term  'member'  means  a  person 
on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  services  In 
a  commissioned,  warrant,  or  enlisted  rank  or 
grade. 

"i3t  The  term  uniformed  services'  metins 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps. 
Coast  Guard,  Public  Health  Service,  and  En- 
vironmental   Sciences    Services   Admlnlstra- 

tlOD. 

"!76S.  Eligible  Insurance   companies 

"(a)  The  AdmlnlBtrat.3r  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
St-Ttutes,  as  amended  {41  U.SC.  51,  to  pur- 
chase from  one  or  more  life  Insurance  JSijm- 
psnlea  a  policy  or  policies  of  group  llfeT\- 
surance  to  provide  the  benefits  specified  In 
this  subchapter.  Each  such  life  Insurance 
company  must  (1)  be  licensed  to  Issue  life 
insurance  In  each  of  the  fifty  States  of  the 
United  States  and  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  (2)  as  of  the  most  recent  December 
31  for  which  Information  Is  available  to  the 
Administrator,  have  In  effect  at  least  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  group  life 
Insurance  which  all  life  Insurance  companies 
have  In  effect  In  the  United  States. 

"ibi  The  life  Insurance  company  or  com- 
panies Issuing  such  policy  or  policies  shall 
eat.ibllsh  an  administrative  office  at  a  place 
and  under  a  name  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator 

"ici  The  AdmlnlEtr.itor  .'h.ill  arrange  with 
the  life  Insurance  company  or  companies 
Issuing  any  po'.lcy  or  policies  under  thl.s  sub- 
chapter to  reinsure,  under  conditions  ap- 
proved by  him.  portions  of  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  under  such  policy  or  policies 
with  such  other  life  Insurance  companies 
(Which  mret  qualifying  criteria  set  forth  by 
the  Administrator  >  as  may  elect  to  partlcl- 
p.iTe  In  such  relnsurnnce 

".di  The  Administrator  may  at  any  time 
discontinue  any  policy  or  policies  which  he 


tioB  purchased  from  any  insurance  company 

under  this  subchapter. 

"§  767.  Persons  Insured;  amount 

"(a)  Any  policy  of  insurance  purchased  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  766  of  tliu 
title  shall  automatically  insure  any  member 
of  the  uniformed  services  on  active  duty 
against  death  In  the  amount  of  $10,000  from 
the  first  day  of  such  duty,  or  from  the  d,'te 
certified  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  as  the  date  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  under  this  subchapter 
takes  effect,  whichever  date  la  the  later  date, 
unless  such  member  elects  In  writing  ( 1 )  not 
to  be  Insured  under  this  subchapter,  (2)  to 
be  Insured  In  the  amount  of  ft5.000. 

"ibi  If  any  member  elects  not  to  l)e  In- 
sured under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  insured 
m  the  amount  of  «5,000,  he  may  thereafter 
be  Insured  under  this  sul>chapter  or  insured 
In  the  amount  of  810,000  under  this  sub- 
chapter, as  the  case  may  be,  upon  written 
application,  proof  of  good  health,  and  com- 
pliance with  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 
"§  768.  Termination  of  coverage;  conversion 

"Each  policy  purchased  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  contain  a  provision.  In  terms 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  to  the  effc-ci 
that  any  insurance  thereunder  on  any  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services  shall  cease  (ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  members  absent  without 
leave)  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  his 
separation  or  release  from  active  duty,  and 
that  during  the  period  such  Insurance  Is  in 
force  the  Insured  upon  request  to  the  admin- 
istrative office  established  under  subsection 
7e6(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  furnished  a  list 
of  life  Insurance  companies  participating  in 
the  program  established  under  this  subchap- 
ter and  upon  written  application  (within 
such  period  I  to  the  participating  company 
selected  by  the  Insured  and  payment  of  the 
required  premiums  be  granted  Insurance 
without  a  medical  examination  on  a  plan 
then  currently  written  by  such  company 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  less  than  the  face  value  thereof  or 
for  the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  .is 
premiums  U  the  insured  engages  In  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States,  to  replace 
the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  in 
effect  on  the  Insured's  life  under  this  sub- 
cliapler.  In  addition  to  life  insurance  com- 
panies participating  In  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  subchapter,  such  list  shall 
Include  additional  life  Insurance  companies 
(not  so  participating)  which  meet  qualifying 
criteria,  terms,  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Administrator  and  agree  to  sell  insur- 
ance to  members  and  former  members  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  In  the  case  of  any  member 
who  IB  absent  without  leave  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty-one  days,  insurance  under 
this  subchapter  shall  cease  as  of  the  drtte 
such  absence  commenced.  Any  such  mem- 
ber so  absent  without  leave,  upon  return  to 
duty,  may  again  be  insured  under  this  suh- 
chupter,  but  only  if  he  compiles  with  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  section  7e7(b)  of 
this  section. 

"S  769.   Deductions;     payment;     Investment; 
tx*>enses 

"(ai  During  any  period  In  which  a  member 
15  Insured  under  a  policy  cr  Insurance  pu'- 
chrised  bv  the  Adm'nls'rator,  under  section 
766  of  this  title,  there  fhall  b<-  deducted  each 
m'">nth  frcm  his  bislc  or  otbpr  pay  until  sen- 
aratlon  or  relei'fe  from  active  duty  i.n 
amount  determined  by  the  Administrator 
(Which  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  mem- 
bers) as  the  sh.ire  cf  the  cost  attributable  to 
Insuring  such  member  under  such  policy.  Itss 
any  costs  traceable  to  the  extra  hazard  of 
active  duty  In  the  uniformed  service.  Any 
amount  not  deducted  from  tte  basic  or  otlicr 
pay  of  a  member  In.iurcd  under  this  subchn'i- 
ter  While  on   active  duty.   If  not  otherwise 
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paid,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of 
any  Insurance  thereafter  payable.  The  Initial 
monthly  amount  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  charged  under  this  subsection 
i,,r  Insurance  under  this  subchapter  may  be 
C'ntinued  from  year  to  year,  except  that  the 
Administrator  may  redetermine  such  monthly 
amount  from  time  to  lime  In  accordance 
with  experience.  No  refunds  will  be  made 
i".  any  member  of  any  such  amount  prop- 
erly deducted  from  his  basic  or  other  pay  to 
cover  the  Insurance  granted  under  this  sub- 
til iipter. 

(bi  Por-each  month  lor  wbich  any  mcm- 
bor  Is  so  Insured,  there  shall  be  contributed 
irom  the  appropriation  made  for  his  pay 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  certified  to  the  Secretary  concerned 
lo  be  the  cost  of  such  Insurance  which  is 
trHoeable  to  the  extra  hasard  of  active  duty 
m  the  uniformed  services.  Such  cost  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  on  the 
bd.sis  of  the  excess  mortality  suffered  by 
aitimbers  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  Insured  under  ihls  sub- 
oh.tpler  above  that  Incurred  by  the  male 
civilian  population  of  the  United  Stales  of 
the  same  age  as  the  median  age  of  members 
>>r  the  uniformed  services  (disregarding  a 
fraction  of  a  year)  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
ilie  uniformed  services,  the  primary  Insurer 
or  Insurers,  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  togetlier  with  the 
most  current  estlmtttes  of  such  mortality. 
Tlie  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make 
such  adjustments  regarding  such  contribu- 
tions from  pay  appropriations  as  may  be  In- 
dicated from  actual  experience. 

"(CI  An  amount  equal  to  the  first  amount 
due  on  any  such  insurance  may  be  advanced 
from  current  appropriations  for  actlvc-serv- 
l:e  pay  to  any  such  member,  which  amount 
shall  constitute  a  lien  upon  any  service  or 
other  pay  accruing  to  the  person  from  whom 
such  advance  was  made  and  shall  be  col- 
lected therefrom  If  not  otherwise  paid.  No 
disbursing  or  certifying  officer  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  loss  Incurred  by  reason  of 
6UC11  advance. 

(did)  The  sums  withheld  from  the  basic 
or  other  pay  of  nieml>ers  under  subsection 
la)  of  this  section,  and  the  sums  contributed 
from  appropriations  under  subsection  (bi  of 
tnu  section,  together  with  the  Income 
derived  from  luiy  dividends  or  premium  rate 
adjustments  received  from  Insurers  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  a  revolving  fund 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Slates.  Ail  premium  paj'ments  and  extra 
hazard  costs  on  any  Insurance  policy  or 
policies  purchased  under  section  766  of  this 
title  and  the  adminislratlve  cost  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  Insurance  issued 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid  from  the 
revolving  fund, 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorize^  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  l>e  required  to  meet  the 
administrative  costs  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  Insurance  Issued  under  this 
subchapter  and  all  current  premium  pay- 
ments and  extra  hazard  costs  on  any  in- 
surance policy  or  policies  purchased  under 
section  766  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  Invest  In  and 
to  sell  and  retdre  special  interest-bearing  ob- 
llgiitlons  of  the  United  States  for  the  account 
of  the  revolving  fund  Such  obligation.'  is- 
sued for  this  purpose  sliall  have  maturities 
fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
fund  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  market  yield  (computed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis 
ot  market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
Issue)  on  all  marketable  Interest-twarlng 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not 
due  or  callable  unUl  after  the  expiration  of 
fiiur  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
tninth;     except     that    where    such    average 


market  yield  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-elgbtli 
of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  interest  of  such 
obligation  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum  nearest  such  market  yield. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration which  in  his  Judgment  are 
properly  allocable  to  insurance  issued  under 
this  subchapter  and  shall  transfer  such  cost 
from  the  revolving  fund  to  the  appropria- 
tion General  operating  expenses.  Veterans' 
Administration'. 

"S  77u.  Beneficiaries;  payment  of  Insurance 
"(a)  Any  amount  of  Insurance  under  this 
subchapter  In  force  on  any  member  or  former 
member  on  the  date  of  his  death  shall  be 
paid,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  valid  claim 
therefor,  to  the  person  or  persons  surviving 
at  the  date  of  his  death,  in  the  following 
order  of  precedence: 

"First,  to  tile  beneficiary  or  ijeneficiarlcs 
OS  the  member  or  former  member  may  have 
designated  by  a  writing  received  In  the  uni- 
formed services  prior  to  such  death; 

"Second,  if  there  be  no  such  beneficiary. 
to  the  widow  or  widower  of  such  member  or 
former  member; 

"Third,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  member  or  former  mem- 
ber and  descendants  of  deceased  children  by 
representation; 

"Fourth.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  such  member  or  former  member  or 
the  survivor  of  them; 

"Fifth,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  member  or  former  member; 

"Sixth,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  other 
next  of  kin  of  such  member  or  former  mem- 
ber entitled  under  the  laws  of  domicile  of 
such  member  or  former  member  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

"(b)  If  any  person  otherwise  entitled  to 
payment  under  this  section  does  not  make 
claim  therefor  within  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  member  or  former  member,  or 
If  payment  to  such  person  within  that  period 
is  prohibited  by  Federal  statute  or  regula- 
tion, payment  may  be  made  in  the  order  of 
precedence  as  if  such  person  had  predeceased 
the  member  or  former  member,  and  any 
such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by 
any  other  person. 

"(ci  If,  wlitiln  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  member  or  former  member,  no  claim 
for  payment  has  been  filed  by  any  person 
entitled  under  the  order  of  precedence  set 
forth  In  this  section,  and  neither  the  Ad- 
ministrator nor  the  administrative  office  es- 
tablished by  the  Insurance  company  or  com- 
panies pursuant  to  section  766 (bi  of  this 
title  has  received  any  notice  that  any  such 
claim  will  be  made,  payment  may  be  made  to 
a  claimant  as  may  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administrator  be  equitably  entitled  thereto, 
and  such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recov- 
ery by  any  other  person.  If,  within  four 
years  after  the  death  of  the  member  or  for- 
mer member,  payment  has  not  been  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  no  claim  for 
payment  by  any  person  entitled  under  this 
section  Is  pending,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
referred  to  in  section  769(d) . 

"(dl  The  member  may  elect  settlement 
of  Insurance  under  this  subchapter  either 
in  a  lump  sum  or  in  thlrty-slx  equal  monthly 
Installments.  If  no  such  election  Is  made 
by  the  member  the  beneficiary  or  beneficia- 
ries may  elect  settlement  either  In  a  lump 
sum  or  In  thlrty-slx  equal  monthly  Install- 
ments. If  the  member  has  elected  settle- 
ment In  a  lump  sum.  the  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries may  elect  settlement  In  thlrty-slx 
equal  monthly  Installments. 
"5  771.  Basic  tables  of  premiums;  readjust- 
ment of  rates 
"(a)  Each  policy  or  policies  purchased  un- 
der section  766  of  this  title  shall  include  for 


the  first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  basic  pre- 
mium rates  by  age  which  the  Administrator 
shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic  premium 
rates  generally  ch:irged  for  new  group  life 
Insurance  policies  Issued  to  large  employers, 
this  schedule  of  basic  premium  rates  by  age 
to  be  applied,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  to  the  distribution  by  age  of  the 
amount  of  group  life  insurance  under  the 
policy  at  its  date  of  Issue  to  determine  an 
average  basic  premium  per  $1,000  of  insur- 
ance. Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  also 
Include  provisions  whereby  the  basic  rates 
of  premium  determined  for  the  first  policy 
year  shall  be  conilnued  for  subsequent  policy 
years,  except  that  they  may  be  readjusted 
for  any  subsequent  year,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence under  the  policy,  such  readjustment  to 
be  made  by  the  Insurance  company  or  com- 
panies issuing  the  policy  on  a  basis  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  In  advance  cf 
such  year  to  be  consistent  with  the  general 
practice  of  life  Insurance  companies  under 
policies  of  group  life  Insurance  Issued  to  large 
employers. 

"(b)  The  total  premiums  for  the  policy  or 
policies  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
computed  according  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  above  and  the  estimated  costs 
troceable  to  the  extra  hazard  of  active  duty 
in  the  uniformed  services  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  subject  to  the  provision 
that  such  estimated  costs  traceable  to  the 
exu-a  hazard  shall  be  retroactively  readjusted 
annually  in  accordance  with  section  769 ibi 
"(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  in- 
clude a  provision  that,  in  the  event  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  ascertaining  the 
actual  age  distribution  of  the  amounu  of 
group  life  Insurance  in  force  at  the  date  of 
issue  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  of  the  first 
or  any  subsequent  year  of  insurance  there- 
under would  not  be  possible  except  at  a  dis- 
proportionately high  expense,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  approve  the  determination  of  a 
tentative  average  group  life  premium,  for  the 
first  or  any  subsequent  policy  year.  In  lieu 
of  using  the  actual  age  distribution.  Such 
tentative  average  premium  rate  shall  be  re- 
determined by  the  Administrator  during  any 
policy  year  upon  request  by  the  Insurance 
company  or  companies  Issuing  the  policy,  if 
experience  indicates  tliat  the  assumptions 
made  In  determining  the  tentative  average 
premium  rate  for  that  policy  year  were  In- 
correct 

"(d)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  stipulating  the  maximum 
expense  and  ruk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  general  level  of  such  charges 
made  by  life  Insurance  companies  under 
policies  of  group  life  Insurjince  Issued  to 
large  employers.  Such  maximum  charges 
shall  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  except 
that  the  Administrator  may  redetermine  such 
maximum  charges  for  any  yeer  either  by 
agreement  with  the  insurance  company  or 
companies  Issuing  the  policy  or  upon  wTlt- 
ten  notice  given  by  the  Administrator  to  such 
companies  at  least  one  year  In  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  year  for  which  such 
redetermined  maxlmiun  charges  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

"(e)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for 
an  accounting  to  the  Administrator  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each 
policy  year,  which  shall  set  forth,  in  a  form 
approved  by  the  Admimstrator,  ( 1 )  the 
amounts  of  premiums  actually  accrued  under 
the  policy  from  lu  date  of  Issue  to  the  end 
of  such  policy  year,  i2i  the  total  of  all  mor- 
tality and  other  claim  charges  incurred  for 
that  period,  and  (31  the  amounts  of  the  in- 
surers' experise  and  rlslc  charge  for  that  pe- 
riod. Any  excess  of  the  total  of  item  tli 
over  the  sum  of  items  (2i  and  (3)  shall  be 
held  by  the  Insurance  company  or  compamee 
issuing   the  policy  as  a  special  contingency 
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reserve  lo  be  used  by  such  Insurance  com- 
pany or  companies  for  charges  under  such 
policy  only,  such  reserve  to  bear  interesi  at 
a  rate  to  be  determined  In  advance  of  each 
policy  year  by  the  insurance  company  or 
companies  Issuing  the  policy,  which  rate  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Administrator  as  being 
con.-iistent  with  the  rates  generally  used  by 
such  company  or  companies  for  similar  funds 
held  under  other  group  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies. If  and  when  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  special  contingency  reserve 
has  attained  an  amount  estimated  by  the 
Administrator  to  make  satisfactory  provision 
for  adverse  fluctuations  in  future  charges 
under  the  policy,  any  further  excess  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving 
fund  established  under  section  766  of  this 
title.  If  and  when  such  policy  is  discon- 
tinued, and  if  after  all  charges  have  been 
,  made,  there  Is  any  positive  balance  remaining 
in  such  special  contingency  reserve,  such 
balance  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  revolving  fund,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Insurance  company  or  companies  Issuing  the 
policy  to  makestich  deposit  In  equal  monthly 
installments  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
two  years 

•■S5772    Benefit  certificates 

■  The  Administrator  shall  arrange  to  have 
each  member  Insured  under  a  policy  pur- 
chased under  section  766  of  this  title  receive 
a  certificate  setting  forth  the  benefits  to 
which  the  member  is  entitled  thereunder,  to 
whom  such  benefit  shall  be  payable,  to  whom 
claims  should  be  submitted,  and  summariz- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  policy  principally 
affecting  the  member.  Such  certiflcate  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  the  certiflcate  which  the  insur- 
ance company  or  companies  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  issue. 

■i  773,  Forfeiture 

"Any  person  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason, 
spying,  or  desertion,  or  who.  because  of  con- 
scientious objections,  refuses  to  perform 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  refuses  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
such  force,  shall  forfeit  all  right*  to  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  under  tills  sub- 
chapter No  such  Insurance  shall  be  payable 
for  death  inflicted  as  a  lawful  purUshment 
for  crime  or  for  military  or  naval  offense, 
except  when  Inflicted  by  an  enemv  of  the 
United  States. 

"S774    Advisory     Council     on     Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance 

"There  is  hereby  established  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
each  of  whom  shall  sene  without  additional 
compensation  The  Council  shall  meet  once 
a  year,  or  oftener  at  the  call  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  shall  review  the  operations  un- 
der this  subchapter  and  advise  the  Admin- 
istrator on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  his 
activities  thereunder, 
"S  775.  Jurisdiction  of  District  Courts 

"The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil 
action   or  claim   against   the   United    States 
founded  upon  this  subchapter 
"i  776,  Effective  date 

■'The  Insurance  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
chapter and  the  deductions  and  contributions 
for  that  purpose  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
designated  by  the  Administrator  and  certified 
by  him  to  each  Secretary  concerned." 

lb)  Section  211(al  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "775." 
immediately  before  '■784", 

Sec,  2  The  analysis  of  chapter  19  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  ( M  by 
redesignating  "StJBCHAPTER  III — General"  as 
"SracHAPTEB  IV — General"  and  (2>  by  in- 
se.-ttng  after 


"760.  Waiver  of   premium   payment  on   due 

date." 
the  following; 

"SUBCHAPTOl      111 — SERVICEMEN'S      GROUP      LITT 
INSURANCE 

"Sec. 

"765    Definitions. 

"766.  Eligible  Insurance  companies. 

"767.  Per-sons  insured;  amount. 

"768.  Termination  of  coverage:  conversion. 

"769.  Deductions;       payment:       investment; 

expenses, 
"770.  Beneficiaries:  payment  of  insurance. 
"771.  Basic    tables    of    premiums:    readjust- 
ment of  rates, 
"772-  Benefit  certificates, 
"773,  Forfeiture. 
"774-  Advisory      Council      on      Servicemen's 

Group    Life    Insurance. 
"775    Jurisdiction  of  District  Courts. 
"776    Effective  date." 

Sec.  3.  4 a)  In  the  case  of  each  veteran 
who  died  or  dies — 

(1 )  as  a  direct  result  of  actions  of  hostile 
forces: 

(2 1  as  a  direct  result  of  an  accident  Involv- 
ing a  military  or  naval  aircraft  or  an  air- 
craft under  charter  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force; 

13)  as  a  direct  result  of  an  explosion  of 
an  instrumentality  of  war;  or 

(4)  while  performing  service  for  which 
Incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty  or  special 
pay  la  authorized  by  section  301.  304.  or  310 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code:  while  In 
the  active  millt*u"y.  naval,  or  air  service 
during  the  period  from  January  1,  1957.  to 
tlie  date  immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
which  the  Servicemens  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance program  Is  placed  In  effect  pursuant 
to  section  776  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 
both  dates  inclusive,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pay  a  death  gratuity 
to  the  widow  or  widower,  child  or  children 
or  parent  or  parents  of  such  veteran,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (bt.  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  tS.OOO.  determined  as  provided 
In  subsection  (c).  but  only  if  (A)  applica- 
tion Ls  made  for  such  death  gratuity  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  (B)  the  person  or  persons  receiving 
a  death  gratuity  under  this  section  waive  all 
future  rights  to  death  compensation  and 
de[jendency  and  indemnity  compensation, 
under  title  38.  Umted  States  Code,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  such  veteran. 

Ibi  The  death  gratuity  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  paid  to  the  following  classes 
of  persons  and  in  the  order  named — 

111  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  vet- 
eran, if  living: 

|2)  11  no  »-idow  or  widower,  to  the  child 
or  clUldren  of  the  veteran,  if  living.  In  equal 
shares; 

13)  if  no  widow,  widower,  or  child,  to  the 
parent  or  parents  of  the  veteran  who  last 
bore  that  relationship.  If  living,  in  equal 
shares. 

(ciil)  The  death  gratiuty  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  (S.OOO  reduced  by  the 
aggregate  amount  of  lA)  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance  and  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  paid  or  payable  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  such  veteran  and  (B) 
any  death  compensation  or  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  received  on  account 
of  the  death  of  such  veteran  by  the  person 
or  persons  who  receive  such  death  gratuity. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  eligible  for  a  death  gratuity  under 
this  section  on  account  of  the  deatti  of  the 
same  veteran  but  one  or  more  of  such  per- 
sons do  not  waive  future  death  compensa- 
tion or  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation payable  under  title  38.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  pay  his  or  their  share  of  such 
death  gratuity  to  the  person  or  persons 
waiving  such  compensation.  However,  the 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payable  to  any  other 
person  shall  not  be  Increased  solely  as  the 


result  of  an  election  and  waiver  under  this 
section, 

(3)  The  right  of  any  person  to  payment 
of  a  death  gratuity  under  this  section  shali 
be  conditioned  upon  his  being  alive  to  re- 
ceive such  payment.  No  person  shall  have 
a  vested  right  to  any  such  payment  and  any 
payment  not  made  during  the  person's  life- 
time shall  be  paid  to  the  person  or  per8on.<; 
within  the  permitted  class  next  entitled  to 
priority,  as  provided  in  subsection  |b). 

Id)  Any  terms  used  in  this  section  which 
are  defined  in  section  101  or  102)  b)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  have  the  meanings 
given  to  them  by  such  section  101  or  102(bi 
except  that  ill  the  term  "veteran",  as  used 
in  this  section.  Includes  a  person  who  dies 
while  In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  and  (2)  the  term  "child"  shall  not 
be  limited  with  respect  to  age  or  marital 
status. 

le)  Appropriations  made  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  "Comi»nsatlon  and  Pen- 
sions" shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
death  gratuities  under  this  section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue!  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Califoniia  I  Mr.  TeaoueJ 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

r.ENER.AL    LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  in  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  which  we  are  considering  today 
has  been  woi^ed  out  over  a  period  of 
weeks  due  to  the  diligent  operation  and 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Insurance,  headed  by  tho 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr  Robert 
A.  E%'erettI,  I  wish  to  commend  him 
and  his  group,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Kornecay],  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  SecrestJ,  the  gentleman 
from  Califoi-nia  (Mr.  Brown),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio', 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMi 
TeagueI,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Ellsworth  I,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Ayres  1 . 

The  bill  provides  for  a  group  life  in- 
surance program  and  also  has  a  reti-o- 
active  death  gratuity  feature  coverin:-' 
a  limited  number  of  deaths  which  oc- 
curred on  and  after  January  1.  1957,  and 
prior  to  the  date  that  the  group  program 
becomes  effective. 

This  program  will  be  administered  bv 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  under- 
wTitten  by  the  private  Insurance  industry. 
We  hope  for  and  expect  broad  industr>" 
participation. 

The  bill  empowers  the  Administrator 
to  arrange  that  the  company  or  com- 
t)anies  writing  tiie  "prime '  or  "master  ' 
group  policies  reinsure  with  other  in- 
surers. The  committee's  intention  Is  that 
there  would  be  broad  participation  in 
that  reinsurance. 
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In  particular — and  in  this  respect  I 
want  to  emphasize  what  the  committee's 
rei)ort  shows  to  be  the  intent  of  this  bill — 
the  reinsurance  should  be  arranged  tak- 
inR  into  account  the  pioportion  of  the 
participation  that  the  country's  life  in- 
surance companies  have  been  showing 
in  writing  insurance  on  their  own  initia- 
tive on  the  lives  of  men  in  the  unlfoimed 
services  and  not  restricted  to  Insurance 
companies  under  the  limited  fonnula  of 
the  bill.  Participation  in  this  program 
should  be  allocated,  taking  Into  account 
the  total  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
which  the  various  companies  have  al- 
ready written  on  the  lives  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services.  The  Adminis- 
trator has  latitude  under  the  bill  to  de- 
velop a  formula  on  this.  The  necessary 
data  is  readily  available  from  such 
sources  as  the  allotment  records  of  the 
military  services. 

It  is  definitely  not  the  Intention  of  this 
bill  to  displace  those  companies  which 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  provision 
of  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  militai-y  per- 
sonnel, and  the  intent  of  the  reinsurance 
provision  is  that  these  companies  wUl 
not  be  displaced. 

It  is  fully  suppoi"ted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  only  cost  will  be  due 
to  the  extra  hazards  of  the  service,  esti- 
mated at  the  present  time  to  be  $4  mil- 
lion a  year  so  long  as  casualties  In  Viet- 
nam are  not  increased.  Section  3  relates 
to  the  retroactive  feature  which  has  a 
one-time  cost  estimated  at  $19,700,000. 

Many  individuals  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion were  consulted  on  this  proposal. 
Because  of  their  unique  contribution  and 
great  amount  of  effort,  I  want  to  com- 
mend particularly  Mr.  Donald  C.  Knapp, 
the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Adjninistiation.  and  his  associate, 
Mr  Edward  Ogle.  Mr.  William  Poissant, 
Chief  Actuary  of  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration, was  extremely  helpfiU  in  pre- 
senting actuarial  data  in  such  a  manner 
a.s  to  make  it  understandable  to  laymen. 
As  usual.  Mr.  Robert  Guthrie  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
House  turned  in  a  .sterling  performance. 
To  these  Individuals  who  made  lasting 
contributions,  the  committee  and  the 
House  is  indeed  indebted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  as 
a  pai-t  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  sev- 
eral expressions  of  support  of  thl.s  legis- 
lation from  various  organizations: 
Washington,  D.C. 
September  20, 1965. 

01.HER  E.   MEADOWS. 

Sia'j  Director.  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives- 
The  Retired  Officers  Association   supports 
eii.ictment  of  H  R.  10873  to  prortde  group  life 
in^irance  to  uniform  services. 

James  W.  Chapman. 

Leffislative  Counsel. 

September  20.  1965. 
Ho'i   Oliu  E,  Teacl^e. 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Veterans'   Affairs, 

House  o/   Representatives.    Washington. 

DC: 

HR.    10873   provides  dependency   and   In- 

de-imlty  compensation  or  death  gratuity  to 

tho  survivors  of  deceased   servicemen   from 

J:)r.uary  1.  1957,  and  Insurance  coverage  to 

present  servicemen  and  future  veterans     The 
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Disabled  American  Veterans  support  the  pro- 
visions of  HR  10873  and  encourages  Its  en- 
actment Into  law. 

Claude  L.  Callecary. 

National  ComTnander. 
Disabled  Americari  Veterans. 
Washimctok.  D.C. 

Washinctom,  D.C. 
September  IS,  196S. 
Clin  E  "Teacce. 

C'loirman.  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 
VPW  supports  KM.  10873  to  authorize  low- 
cost  insurance  for  members  of  armed  services 
who  are  carrying  on  the  13ght  against  com- 
munism. Delegates  representing  1,300.000 
members  to  the  66th  National  Convention 
held  in  Chicago.  111.,  last  August  adopted 
resolution  calling  for  adequate  Insurance 
protection  for  all  in  service  deaths  since  end 
of  Korean  war.  HR.  10873  substantially 
carries  out  VPW  position.  Urgently  re- 
quested that  H-R-  10873  be  favorably  consid- 
ered and  passed  by  House  at  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Andy  Boso, 
ComTnander   in    Chief,    Veterans   of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Sfafes, 

Wasbincton,  DC. 
September  20,  196S. 
Hon.  Clin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Cannon   Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear     Congressman      Teacue:      AMVETS 
unanimously  support  H.H,  10873  which  wiU 
provide   group    life    insurance    for    uniform 
servicemen    now   on    active    duty    in   South 
Vietnam      and      throughout      the      world. 
AMVETS  sincerely  hope  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress win  pass  this  very  important  legislation 
today. 

Don  Spagnolo. 
National  Executive  Director. 

Washington,  D,C.. 
September  20,  1965. 
Hon,  Clin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. House  O0ce   Building,    Washing- 
ton. DC: 
The    Reserve    Officers    Association    of    the 
United  States  is  following  with  interest  the 
hearings  of  your  committee  on   H  R,    10873 
which   would   authorize   Insurance   coverage 
for  all  servicemen  on  active  duty.     This  as- 
sociation   strongly    supports    this    bill    and 
urges   your   committee   to   favorably   report 
same  with  a  view  toward  enactment  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

John  T.  CARL"roN, 
Colonel.  US.  Army  Reserve, 

Executive  Director. 

Washington,  D.C. 
September  20.  19SS. 
Hon.  Clin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 
DC: 
As  I  stated  before  the  President's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Sys- 
tems on  July  14,  the  Air  Force  Association 
supports  a  group  life  Insurance  program  for 
the  military  made  available  to  servicemen  on 
the  same  voluntary  basis  as  that  provided 
for  members  of  the  civil  service.     As  a  sub- 
stitute measure,  the  Air  Force   Association 
urges  the  enactment  of  HR,  10873, 
Jess  Larson. 

President. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subconunittee.  the 
gentleman  from  Teiuiessee   (Mr.  Ever- 

EITl.  

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

Tliere  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr, 
Teague  1.  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  which  were 
only  possible,  of  course,  through  his  full 
cooperation  and  support, 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veteians'  Administration. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  program.  It  provides  a 
group  life  insurance  program  for  all 
members  of  the  uiuformed  service  who 
are  on  active  duty  on  the  effective  date 
designated  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  for  the  program. 

Coverage  is  automatic,  with  the  serv- 
iceman required  to  take  affii-raative 
action  to  take  himself  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  coverage  provided  is  $10,000 
or  SS.OOO,  no  other  amounts.  If  the  serv- 
iceman elected  out  of  the  program  and 
later  applies  for  i-eadmission.  he  must 
show  good  health. 

Premium  rates,  for  servicemen,  are 
expected  to  be  S2  a  month  for  SIO.OOO 
of  group  insurance  and  Si  per  month 
for  $5,000  of  group  insurance,  including 
claim  and  administrative  costs.  This 
cost  may  be  adjusted,  hopefully  down- 
ward, as  experience  dictates. 

Sen'icemens'  premiums  would  be  de- 
ducted from  their  pay  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  aiid  remitted  to  the  Veterans" 
Administration. 

The  deductions  from  the  pay  would 
cover  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration. 

The  extra  hazard  cost  of  insuring  serv- 
icemen would  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  after  determination  on  an  actu- 
arial basis,  with  total  payment  for  extra 
hazard  cost  estimated  at  S4  million  a 
year  during  periods  when  casualties  are 
at  present  levels.  Peacetime  costs  w"Ould 
not  entail  any  extra  hazard  contribution. 
or  at  most  a  very  small  one. 

The  Insured  may  elect  settlement  in  a 
lump-sum  payment  or  in  36-month 
period  in  equal  monthly  iiistallments.  If 
the  insured  fails  to  make  such  election, 
the  beneficiary  may  do  so.  The  insured 
may  designate  any  person  as  a  benefici- 
ary. If  an  affii'mative  designation  is  not 
made,  the  insurance  would  be  paid  in  the 
following  order:  widow  or  widowei';  child 
or  children;  parent-s;  if  none  of  the 
above,  to  the  executor  or  administrator 
of  the  estate:  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  such  member  or  former 
memt)er  under  the  laws  of  domicile  of 
.such  member  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Upon  discharge  from  the  service,  the 
individual  is  protected  in  the  full  amount 
of  his  policy  for  120  days,  the  cost  for 
this  being  lx)rne  by  premiums  paid  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  active  service. 

While  covered  by  insurance  under  this 
program  an  indindual  would  have  the 
right  to  obtain  from  a  private  insurance 
company  an  insurance  policy  without 
medical  examination  in  an  amount  equal 
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to  the  group  Insurance  policy  under 
which  he  was  protected  during  the  pe- 
riod of  service. 

If  the  man  has  a  service-connected 
disability,  he  would  be  eligible  for  a 
commercial  policy  without  medical  ex- 
amination under  this  program  and.  In 
addition,  would  be  eligible  for  a  $10,000 
service  disabled  veteran's  insurance  pol- 
icy administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  number  of  participatins  com- 
panies would  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  expectation  is  that 
the  number  of  companies  insuring  and 
reinsuring  under  this  program  will 
closely  approximate  the  number  under 
the  existing  Federal  employees  group 
life  insurance  program  The  primaiT 
insurer  or  insurers  would  be  required  to 
be  eligible  to  do  in.surance  business  in 
all  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia while  lelnsurei-s  would  not  -be  so 
limited. 

Group  life  Insurance  coverage  under 
this  program  would  be  in  addition  to 
any  US  Government  Life  In.surance  or 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  which 
the  serviceman  might  hold. 

The  death  gratuity  program  would 
cover  death  incurred  in  the  active  mlli- 
tai-y.  naval,  or  air  service  during  the 
period  from  January  1.  1957.  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  program  The  death  must 
have  resulted  from,  first,  action  of  hos- 
tile forces:  second,  an  accident  involving 
a  militarj-  or  naval  aircraft;  third,  an 
explosion  of  an  Instrumentality  of  war; 
fourth,  the  perfonnance  of  service  for 
which  certain  incentive  or  special  pay 
for  hazardous  duty  is  authorized. 

Death  gratuity  payments  would  be 
made  to  the  widow  of  the  veteran;  if 
no  widow  is  living,  then  to  his  child  or 
children;  and  if  no  widow  or  child  Is 
living,  then  to  his  living  parent  or  par- 
ents. No  other  persons  would  be  eligi- 
ble 

Recipients  of  death  gratuity  payments 
would  have  to  waive  all  future  death 
compensation  or  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  veteran  with  respect 
to  whom  the  death  gratuity  is  paid 

The  amount  of  death  gratuity  pay- 
ment would  be  SS.OOO,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  US  Government  Life  Insur- 
ance or  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
paid  or  payable  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  veteran  and  any  death  compensa- 
tion or  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation received  on  account  of  the 
death  of  .such  veteran  by  the  recipient 
of  the  death  gratuity. 

I  want  to  close  my  remarks  by  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  Insur- 
ance for  their  understanding  and  full 
support.  All  of  our  actions  in  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  were 
by  unanimous  vote,  and  I  hope  that  this 
measure  may  be  speedily  enacted  Into 
law. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  should  lilte 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Senator  Talmadce  was  the  leader  in  pass- 


ing the  Senate  version  of  this  bill.   I  have 
a  letter  from  him.    I  read  it  to  the  House : 

Seftembeh  16,  19Go- 
Hoi).  Robert  A,  EvERrrr, 

Chairman,      ^ubcovimitte^      on      Insurance. 
Committee  on  Veterarts'  Affairs.  House  of 
RfjtTcrtcntativts,   Washington,  D.C. 
DE.va  Congressman.    Thuult   you  for  yoxir 
letters  of  September  14  and  15.  nnd  the  en- 
closures, reg.ircling  the  action  taken  by  your 
siibcommlttec  on  servicemen's  Insurnnce. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee propose  legislation  in  an  area  which, 
unfortunately,  has  been  Ignored  for  too  long 
a  period  of  time. 

Witii  warm  personal  regard.'?,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

HermakE  Talmadce. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Coloiado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  because  I  am 
interested  in  the  statement  contained  In 
item  3  of  the  blue  sheet,  which  is; 

Premium  rates,  for  servicemen,  ure  ex- 
pected to  be  $2  a  month  for  SIO.OOO  of  group 
insurance  and  $1  per  month  for  95.000  of 
group  insurance,  including  claim  and  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  figures  to 
support  the  cost  of  S2  a  month  for  SIO.- 
OOO of  in:;urance.  winch  is  S24  a  year? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  That  fiaure  comes 
from  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Hopefully  it  may  even 
be  less. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  find  in 
paraeraph  769.  on  page  19  of  the  bill,  that 
the  amount  of  the  premium  is  going  to 
be  determined  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, by  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  E'VERETT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  it  can  be 
had  for  S2  a  month,  and  the  companies 
have  agreed  that  they  c.an  do  it  for  $2 
a  month,  why  do  we  not  write  that  into 
the  law? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  There  is  no  experi- 
ence in  this  field,  at  this  time.  We  are 
plowing  a  new  field. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  leads 
to  the  next  question.  This  is  group  in- 
surance'' 

Mr.  EVERETT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  A  premium 
of  $24  a  year  is  exceedingly  cheap,  we 
will  all  agree.  I  doubt  whether  the  gen- 
tleman or  I  or  any  group  could  go  out  to 
buy  it  at  that  rate.  However,  under  item 
6  of  the  blue  sheet  it  is  stated: 

The  extra  hazard  cost  of  insuring  service- 
men would  be  paid  by  thr  United  States  after 
determination  en  an  actuarial  basis,  with 
the  total  payment  for  e.itra  hazard  coat  e.'iti- 
mated  at  84  million  i  year  during  periods 
when  cistialtles  are  at  present  levels  Peace- 
time costs  would  not  entail  any  extra  hazard 
contribution,  or  at  most  a  very  smiill  one. 

Now  my  question  Is.  when  it  is  de- 
termined what  the  extra  cost  for  the  haz- 
ard may  be,  is  this  $•»  million  then  paid 
to  the  insurance  company? 

Mr,  EVERETT.  The  program  will 
work  in  thus  fashion : 

-At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Veterans' 
Adinlnistration  will  have  an  accounting 
and  ascertain  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  average  age  of  the  individ- 


uals in  the  service.  It  will  thereafter 
obtain  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  the 
latest  mortality  rate  at  that  ace  for 
the  population  generplly.  The  prime  in- 
surer or  insurers  will,  a.s  an  example 
present  a  bill  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration saying  S50  million  has  been  paid 
In  death  claims  Based  on  the  formula 
of  the  average  age  and  the  population 
statistics,  the  Veterans'  Adminlstrati.jn 
will  determine,  as  an  example,  that  the 
normal  death  claims  would  cost  $46  mil- 
lion. The  VA  will  therefore  pay  to  the 
prime  insurer  or  insurers  $4  million  as 
the  extra-hazard  cost,  due  to  the  extia 
hazards  of  military  service,  and  this  S4 
million  will  come  from  the  pay  appio- 
priation  available  to  the  various  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  under- 
stand, then,  that  the  S4  million  would  tie 
paid  into  a  revolving  fund  which  does 
not  go  to  the  insurance  company  at  the 
time.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  1  believe  my  previous 
reply  answers  the  poijtt. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  if 
there  is  a  death,  that  leads  to  further 
complications. 

Mr.  EVERETT  Would  the  gentleman 
please  state  that  again? 

Mr.  ROGESiS  of  Colorado.  There  i.s 
$4  million  that  is  estimated  will  be  paid 
for  this  hazardous  duty  or  whatever  the 
extra  premium  may  be  for  this  haz- 
ardous duty  in  the  military,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  which  will  be  placed  into  a 
separate  fund.  The  individual,  as  1 
understand  it  from  the  bill,  when  he  getf 
Into  the  service  automatically  comes  in 
under  the  $2  a  month  premiimi  unless  lie 
declares  otherwise. 

Mr.  EVEHBIT.  That  is  right.  He  has 
to  put  in  writing  that  he  wishes  to  get 
out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  When  tJie 
$2  is  collected  and  turned  over  to  tlie 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, does  he  thereafter  pay  the 
premiums  direct  to  the  companies  tt.at 
have  come  In  under  this  policy? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  The  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  does.  That 
has  been  collected  by  the  Department  o! 
Defense  from  the  pay  of  the  servicemaii 
and  remitted  to  the  VA. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  And  thr.v 
keep  that  premium  and  pay  out  accord- 
ing to  the  policy  that  they  issue,  which 
has  been  approved  bv  the  Administiu- 
tor? 

Mr.  EVERETT.    That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What 
tKJthers  me  is  that  in  this  hazardous  duty 
premium  of  $4  million  a  year,  have  .vou 
set  that  up  .separately  in  its  administia- 
tion  and.  If  you  do  and  somebody's  dentli 
results  from  duty  action,  is  the  liability 
then  paid  by  the  company  that  has  is- 
sued the  policy  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  EJVERETT.  This  is  put  into  a  le- 
volving  fund.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  and  all  of  thr.se 
claims  are  paid  by  the  Insurance  com- 
pany which  has  assumed  the  risk. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then, 
what  happens  to  the  Insurance  company 
that  gets  the  $2?    What  I  am  trying  to 
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emphasize  is  that  in  the  first  instance 
you  have  a  policy  issued  If  there  is  no 
hazard  in  connection  with  that,  the 
money  collected  from  the  ser\aceman  is 
given  to  the  insuiance  company.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  hira.  that  insurance 
company  pays  off  that  policy. 
Mr.  EVERETT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  if  he 
goes  into  action  or  gets  into  a  hazardous 
situation  and  extra  premiums  are  re- 
quired to  the  extent  of  this  estimated  S4 

million 

Mr.  EVERETT.  That  is  right. 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  is 
that  $4  million  taken  by  the  Administi'a- 
tor  after  he  has  issued  the  bonds  and 
given  to  the  insurance  company  or  it  is 
retained  in  the  fund? 

Mr.  EVERETTT.  No  bonds  are  issued. 
The  program  works  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloiado.  If  it  all 
goes  into  one  fund,  how  much  of  it  has 
been  given  to  these  insurance  companies 
and  at  what  stage? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  As  the  Administrator 
decides. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
Administrator  decides  that  here  is  a 
hazardous  situation  and  the  premium  of 
$2  is  not  adequate  so  I  determine  that 
in  order  to  be  adequate  it  is  going  to 
take  S6  a  month,  then  what  happens? 
Then  can  he  under  this  bill  take  the 
$6  a  month  and  give  it  to  the  insurance 
company? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  If  the  Situation  in 
Vietnam  escalates,  of  course,  the  extra- 
hazard  cost  to  the  Government  will  In- 
crease. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Then  you 
do  not  set  up  a  separate  fund? 
Mr.  EVERETT.     No;  we  do  not. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     But  you 
do  pay  It  to  the  insurance  company  for 
the  hazardous  duty 
Mr.  EVERETT.     Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     There  is 
no  limit  to  what  the  Administrator  may 
determine  the  hazard  premiums  to  be.  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  EVERETT,  There  Is  no  limit 
whatsoever— Just  plahi  good  .ludgment 
and  I  know  we  can  count  on  WUliam  J. 
Driver  for  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  this  explanation 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks:  and 
Imniediately  after  my  remarks  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Adair  1 
be  accorded  the  same  privilege:  immedi- 
ately after  his.  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Ellsworth  1  and,  after  that, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr 
ShmverJ. 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Spes-ker,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  accurately  and  fully  explained  this 
™l.  He  pointed  out,  correctly,  of 
course,  that  tlie  measure  came  out  of 
|ne  .subcommittee  and  the  full  commlt- 
tee  by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  think  this 
«  a  splendid  piece  of  legislation. 
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I  might  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  that  if  you  have  received 
wires  or  messages  from  throughout  the 
country,  sent  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
life  insurance  business  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  I  am  convinced  that  these  per- 
sons do  not  understand  the  bill.  I  think 
if  you  will  send  them  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee report  they  will  find  that  they  do 
not  object.  This  Is  private  enterprise. 
This  is  coverage  provided  by  the  com- 
mercial Insurance  companies  under  a 
group  plan.  Tliis  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  cooperation  between  private  en- 
terprise and  the  Government. 

I  fully  endorse  the  bill  and  urge  its 
unanimous  adoption  by  the  House. 

This  bin  will  provide  a  program  of  low- 
cost  group  life  insurance  protection  for 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

In  1957.  the  insurance  or  indemnity 
protection  that  had  been  available  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  was  ter- 
minated. Tlie  need  for  this  type  of 
protection  was  not  great  at  that  time 
because  commercial  Insurance  at  stand- 
ard rates  could  easily  be  obtained  by 
servicemen.  Today,  however,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  different  situation. 
With  the  increasing  participation  of 
American  troops  in  the  combat  action  in 
Vietnam,  the  insurance  industry  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  inserting 
war  exclusion  clauses  in  life  insurance 
policies.  Already,  at  least  one  major 
company  In  the  life  underwriting  field  Is 
using  the  war  exclusion  clause  in  its  pol- 
icies. In  the  case  of  servicemen  who 
have  been  alerted  or  have  received  orders 
for  duty  in  a  combat  area,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  insurance. 
An  insurance  industry  representative 
who  spoke  for  380  life  insurance  com- 
panies writing  more  than  94  percent  of 
the  legal  reserve  life  Insurance  sold  in 
the  Nation.  Informed  our  committee  that 
only  10  percent  of  these  380  companies 
are  still  writing  life  Insurance  policies 
without  a  war  exclusion  clause  on  ser- 
vicemen alerted  for  combat  duty. 

Because  of  the  diminishing  availabil- 
ity of  commercial  life  insurance  to  the 
servicemen  of  today,  our  committee 
found  it  necessary  to  explore  In  depth 
the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  best  remedy  this  gap  in 
survivor  benefits.  The  result  is  the  bill 
before  you  today. 

H.R.  10373  provides  insurance  cover- 
age in  the  amounts  of  $10,000  or  S5.003 
for  every  person  in  military  service  who 
des'res  it.  The  insurance  would  be  un- 
derwritten by  the  insurance  industo' 
with  the  Government  bearing  the  costs 
of  deaths  due  to  extra  hazardous  service 
This  cost .  based  on  present  levels  of  extra 
hazardous  casualties,  is  estimated  at 
S4  million  annually.  The  cost  of 
the  insurance  to  the  sers'iceman  is  $2 
monthly  for  $10,000  coverage  and  $1 
m-inthly  for  $5,000  coverage. 

The  program  would  operate  in  this 
manner  Upon  entrance  into  military 
service,  the  serviceman  would  automati- 
cally be  insured  for  $10,000.  If  he  makes 
a  written  request,  he  may  decline  the  in- 
surance or  elect  the  $5,000  coverage. 
The  insured  may  designate  anyone  as  his 


beneficiary.  He  may  also  elect  either  a 
lump  sum  settlement  or  36  equal  monthlv 
installments.  The  insiu-ance  will  remai.n 
in  force  for  120  days  after  separatio:-. 
During  this  period,  the  discharged  ser\  - 
iceman  may  be  furnished  a  list  of  par- 
ticipating insurance  companies,  any  of 
which  will  issue  a  policy  with  a  similar 
amoimt  of  coverage  without  a  physical 
examination.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
will  be  of  particular  value  to  the  seriously 
disabled  veteran  who  would  otherwise  be 
uninsurable. 

In  addition  to  the  insurance  program. 
H.R  10873  offers  a  lump  sum  death 
gratuity  of  $5,000  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
any  serviceman  without  Government  life 
Insurance  who  died  under  certain  condi- 
tiorLS  between  January  1.  1957.  and  the 
date  this  legislat.on  becomes  effective. 
Death  must  have  resulted  from,  first,  the 
action  of  hostile  forces:  second,  an  acci- 
dent involving  military  or  naval  aircraft ; 
third,  an  explosion  of  an  institunentality 
of  war;  or,  fourth,  the  performance  of 
service  for  which  incentive  or  hazardous 
duty  pay  is  authorized.  To  be  entitled  to 
the  gratuity,  recipients  would  have  to 
waive  any  future  entitlement  to  monthly 
survivor  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bm  and  1 
will  support  it. 

It  offers  a  comprehensive  Insurance 
coverage  at  a  reasonable  premium  rate 
and  equally  important,  it  permits  private 
insurance  companies  to  underwrite  the 
Insurance  without  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moving  even  deeper  into  the  in- 
surance business. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  10873.  In  so  doing.  I 
want  to  extend  my  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Insurance 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
This  group  has  labored  long  and  hard  to 
bring  forth  a  bill  that  enjoys  the  support 
of  the  Insurance  industry  as  well  as  most 
of  the  veterans'  organizations. 

The  Insurance  offered  under  this  bill 
will  fil]  a  void  in  the  survivor  benefit  pro- 
gram. It  will  permit  every  serviceman 
to  obtain  $5,000  or  $10,000  of  life  insur- 
ance at  the  nominal  premium  rate  of  Si 
or  $2  monthly.  While  the  insurance  is 
not  mandatory,  the  serviceman's  affirma- 
tive action  in  writing  will  be  required  to 
refuse  it. 

The  insurance  will  be  available  to  all 
servicemen.  It  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween those  in  a  combat  zone  and  those 
who  are  not.  It  proposes  a  permanent 
program  and  will  be  available  to  career 
personnel  as  well  as  draftees  both  now 
and  in  the  future  when  US  Armed 
Forces  may  no  longer  be  engaged  in  hos- 
tile actions. 

Tlie  cost  of  this  program  to  the  Federal 
Government  today  is  estimated  at  $4  mil- 
lion annually.  In  a  strictly  peacetime 
situation,  this  cost  will  be  reduced  con- 
siderably because  of  the  decline  in  destlis 
due  to  extra  .hazardous  causes. 

One  group  of  survivors  in  particular. 
Mr.  Speaker,  should  benefit  from  this  bill 
These  are  the  parents  of  an  unmarried 
serviceman  killed  in  Vietnam  Because 
parents  must  meet  an  extremely  stringent 
income  limitation  to  qualify  for  monthly 
survivor  benefits,  many  of  them  receive 
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no  payment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  the  death  of  a  son  in  combat. 
I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  10873  will  provide 
a  death  benefit  for  this  deserving  group. 
Mr.  Spealtcr,  this  bill  will  provide  an 
immediate,  low-cost  group  insurance  pro- 
gram, available  to  all  servicemen  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supportinR  this  measure. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Spealcer.  at 
the  outset  I  want  to  recognize,  and  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  for,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distineuished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  in  this  important  field 
of  insurance  coverage  for  our  American 
boys  who  are  being  called  daily  into 
combat  in  defen.se  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. The  able  and  courageous  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  together  with  his 
colleagues  of  the  other  body  who  joined 
with  him  in  sponsoring  legislation  in  this 
lield  are  entitled  to  the  tribute  of  all 
Amencans  everywhere. 

In  today's  troubled  world,  American 
boys  are  being  asked  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  deferue  of  freedom.  When  an 
American  fighting  man  is  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  such  action  sirots  as  Viet- 
nam, the  Dominican  Republic — or  even 
on  our  own  shores — no  amount  of  legis- 
lation can  remove  the  heartbreak  and 
sorrow  of  his  family  and  friends.  We 
can  remove  some  of  the  financial  strain. 
and  I  therefore  urge  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pass  the  bill  before  us. 
providing  a  group  life  insurance  program 
for  all  members  of  the  uniformed  service 
on  active  duty. 

This  bill  provides  coverage  of  $10,000 
or  $5,000  at  the  serviceman's  option,  for 
a  low  premium  of  20  cents  per  $1,000  per 
month.  Coverage  is  automatic  unless 
the  serviceman  takes  himself  out  of  the 
program  The  insured  may  elect  settle- 
ment in  a  lump-sum  payment  or  in  36 
monthly  installments,  and  the  insurance 
IS  in  addition  to  any  U.S.  Government 
life  insurance  or  national  service  life 
insurance  the  serviceman  may  hold  De- 
pendents of  miliury  men  killed  in  ac- 
tion, or  performance  of  service  since 
1957,  when  a  previous  program  expired, 
are  entitled  to  a  S5.000  gratuity. 

Although  the  administration  opposed 
similar  legislation  during  Senate  hear- 
ings, I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
apparently  changed  his  mind  and  sup- 
ports the  House  committee  bill.  Such 
insurance  is  overdue,  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  speedy  action  being  taken  by 
Congress  on  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  servicemen,  their  wives,  and 
their  children. 

It  Is  understandable  that  many  life  in- 
surance companies  have  felt  that  they 
could  not.  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  ex- 
isting policyholders,  undertake  to  Insure 
large  numbers  of  servicemen  alerted  for 
combat  areas.  Even  though  a  minority 
of  the  companies  have  continued  to  issue 
limited  amounts  of  insurance  to  military 
p:rsonnel  bound  for  Vietnam,  such  serv- 
icemen have  often  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  insurance  on  short  notice. 

The  group  life  insurance  program  pro- 
v.ded  under  H,R.  10873  will  remedy  this 
situation  without  getting  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness  and   without   providing   in.surance 


when  it  is  not  needed.  This  program 
should  also  serve  as  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  providing  addi- 
tional coverage  whenever  this  may  be 
advisable  as  the  cold  war  waxes  and 
wanes.  Its  practicability  and  flexibility 
have  been  tested  by  some  10  years'  ex- 
perience with  a  similar  program  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Upon  termination  of  his  military  serv- 
ice, or  even  while  in  the  service,  each 
serviceman  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
group  insurance  propram  will  be  entitled 
to  convert  his  group  insurance,  without 
a  medical  examination,  to  a  policy  or  a 
plan  issued  by  a  private  company  in  an 
amount  equal  to  his  group  insurance. 
He  will  be  able  to  do  so  not  only  with 
any  company  that  qualifies  as  a  primary 
reinsurer  or  a  reinsurer  of  the  program 
but  also  with  any  other  company  that 
meets  criteria  or  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Companies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
choose  to  become  primary  reinsurers  of 
the  program,  will  be  able  to  offer  their 
services  to  veterans  when  they  convert 
their  group  Insurance. 

The  serviceman  who  has  a  service-con- 
nected disability  will  be  able  to  exercise 
the  right  of  conversion  without  a  medical 
examination  and  also  avail  himself  of 
a  $10,000  service  disabled  veterans  in- 
surance administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Thus  the  veteran  who 
needs  life  insurance  most  will  be  doubly 
protected. 

I  believe  firmly  that,  as  result  of  this 
group  life  insurance  program  for  military 
personnel,  the  life  Insurance  agents  of 
this  country — who  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  good  insurance  serv- 
ice over  the  years — will  have  new  and 
greater  opportunities  to  help  veterans  in 
the  future,  if  only  because  the  agent  can 
be  of  real  assistance  to  the  veteran  at  the 
time  of  conversion  of  the  group  insur- 
ance. Furthermore,  the  veterans'  per- 
spective of  what  constitutes  an  adequate 
amount  of  insurance  is  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  his  carrying  SIO,- 
000  group  Hie  Insurance. 

Group  life  insurance  was  an  American 
invention  and  I  am  glad  that  by  enact- 
ing this  legislation  we  can  use  this 
mechanism  to  provide  effectively  for  the 
addiuonal  insurance  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces  through  a  uniquely  American  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R  10873  which  provides  a 
group  life  insurance  plan  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  who  are  on 
active  duty  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  again 
being  called  to  the  colors  in  increasing 
numbers  to  risk  their  lives  in  defense 
of  the  freedoms  we  all  enjoy,  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  provide  them  and  their 
loved  ones  with  this  protection.  There 
IS  no  way  we  can  remove  the  sorrow  and 
heartbreak  caused  by  the  death  of  an 
American  serviceman  who  loses  his  Ufe 
in  the  line  of  duty.  However,  this  leg- 
islation will  help  ease  the  financial  load 
which  the  survivors  always  must  bear. 


Under  this  biU.  servicemen  «ill  receive 
automatic  insurance  coverage  of  either 
$10,000  or  $5,000.  Servicemen  may. 
however,  elect  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  program.  A  nominal  premium 
of  $2  per  month  for  $10,000  coverage  or 
$1  per  month  for  S5.000  insurance  will  be 
deducted  from  the  serviceman's  pay  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  remitted 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  this  Congress  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  legislation,  such  as  the  Mili- 
tary Pay  Act,  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  raising  the  morale  of  our  armed 
services  and  create  greater  incentives  for 
career  service.  This  bill  certainly  should 
also  contribute  to  those  aims. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield 
Mr,  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  answer  a  question  with  reference  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  waiver-of- 
premium  provision  provided  in  this  in- 
surance. If  a  veteran  becomes  totally 
disabled  and  hospitalized,  must  he  still 
continue  premium  payments  or  will  the 
premiums  be  waived  during  the  period  of 
total  disability? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Subject 
to  correction  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  understanding  is  that 
there  is  no  waiver  of  premium.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  when  a  militarj'  man 
is  In  a  hospital,  his  pay  continues.  The 
premium  is  only  $2  a  month  for  the 
$10,000  coverage, 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  some  of  us  found 
in  World  War  II,  after  6  months  of  total 
disability  the  premiums  were  waived.  I 
do  recognize  that  the  premium  was  some- 
what higher. 

I  also  have  a  question  about  what  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  Are 
the  widows  or  children  or  parents  of 
these  men  entitled  to  any  benefits  under 
this  program? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  an- 
swer is  "Yes."  I  think,  however.  I  should 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  death  gratuity 
benefits.  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000.  That  cost  would  be  around  $20 
million  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand,  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation,  the 
parents  or  the  wives  or  the  children  of 
those  insured  would  be  entitled  to 
$10,000? 

Mr  EVERETT.  That  is  right.  I  might 
add  another  thing.  A  prisoner  of  war 
comes  under  this  program.  He  would 
have  to  elect  out  to  prevent  coveraee 
If  there  Is  no  communication,  he  would 
be  covered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  if  a  veteran  slgnif.ed 
In  writing  that  he  did  not  want  the 
protection  and  then  lost  his  life  in  Viet- 
nam or  some  other  place,  would  there  be 
any  t)enefits? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  He  would  not  be 
covered  under  group  Insurance,  only 
under  the  present  laws  we  now  have  gov- 
erning the  survivors'  benefits— J120  ,ier 
month  plus  12  percent  of  the  base  pay 
of  the  person  who  served — generally  a 
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minimum  of  $131  and  a  maximum  of 
$377  paid  to  the  widow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Under  the  death  gratuity 
program,  I  note  that  there  are  certain 
provisions  that  if  death  results  from  ac- 
tion of  hostile  forces  and  accidents  in- 
volving a  military  or  naval  aircraft  or  an 
explosion  of  an  instrumentality  of  war. 
or  In  the  performance  of  service  for 
which  certain  incentive  or  special  pay  for 
hazardous  duty  is  authorized,  benefits  sse 
payable.  Does  the  gentleman  know  of 
any  cases  which  would  result  in  death 
which  would  not  be  covered  under  this 
section? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Certain  disease  cases 
would  not  be  covered  where  a  man  died 
of  a  disease  that  is  common  here  but 
not  while  on  duty  in  Vietnam,  or  oiT-duty 
driving  to  and  from  work  or  off-duty 
leave.  His  family  would  not  be  entitled 
to  the  death  gi'atuity  under  this  program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  believe 
I  still  have  some  time  left  and  I  might 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  and  the  other  Members  present, 
the  committee  felt  we  had  to  draw  the 
line  somewhere  in  the  retroactive  fea- 
tures of  the  act. 

There  are  no  limitations  on  the  cover- 
age from  here  on  under  the  Insurance 
and  the  serviceman  will  be  pajrlng  a  pre- 
mium. But  we  did  provide  a  death  gra- 
tuity for  people  who  did  not  pay  a  pre- 
miiium.  We  had  to  arrive  at  some  sort 
of  compromise  and  we  thought  this  was 
a  fair  and  equitable  compromise. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  subsection  ^ct  if  the 
death  were  caused  by.  say.  the  explosion 
of  a  grenade  or  something  else,  during 
basic  training  or  while  performing  duty, 
there  would  be  coverage.  But  if  he  fell 
on  a  bayonet  or  something  of  that  kind, 
there  would  not  be  coverage? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  would 
say  that  a  bayonet  is  an  instrumentality 
of  war,  although  death  resulting  from  a 
bayonet  wound  possibly  would  not  meet 
the  definition  contained  in  the  bill,      » 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  talking  about  sub- 
paragraph ic).  where  it  says  "an  explo- 
sion of  an  instrumentality  of  war."  In 
other  words,  is  this  coverage  limited  to 
only  those  cases  resulting  in  death  from 
an  explosion? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Well,  explosions 
where  a  man  might  be  killed  by  an  in- 
strumentality of  war — a  mine  as  an  ex- 
ample. He  would  be  covered  but.  of 
cour.se.  he  would  not  be  covered  while  on 
off-duty  leave  driving  down  the  streets 
of  Saigon  or  something  like  that.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  death  gratuity  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  intent  of  this  bill  to 
provide  the  same  coverage  and  the  same 
protection  for  anyone  who  is  in  the  serv- 
ice if  death  results  from  service-con- 
nected activities? 

Mr.  EVERETT.  That  is  right;  yes. 
under  the  insurance  policy,  everyone's 
situation  is  covered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  confused  about  the 
terms.  It  says  "an  explosion  of  an  in- 
strumentality of  war."  There  are  many 
things  that  could  happen  that  would  not 
be  related  to  an  explosion  of  an  instru- 
mentality of  war. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
call  upon  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
SicRESTl  to  respond  to  that  question. 
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Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  things.  You  have 
one  approach  which  goes  from  1957  until 
this  bill  goes  into  effect.  That  is  where 
we  covered  the  people  such  as  those  who 
were  lost  in  the  submarine  Thresher  and 
those  categories  of  extra  hazardous  duty. 
But.  we  do  not  cover  a  boy  who  might  be 
killed  at  home  on  leave,  because  that 
program  was  estimated  to  cost  anywhere 
from  $80  million  to  $90  million.  So  the 
committee  had  to  draw  a  line  somewhere. 
We  would  like  to  have  gone  the  whole 
way.  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  how  far 
we  could  go.  from  1957  to  now  and  in 
the  future  in  covering  anyone  by  this 
insurance. 

Fi-om  the  day  this  goes  into  effect,  no 
matter  how  he  died,  whether  from  dis- 
ease or  home  on  leave,  or  any  place  at 
any  time,  he  is  covered  with  the  full 
amount  of  the  insuranre  he  is  carrying. 
There  is  one  more  feature.  The  rate  is 
vei-y  cheap.  $2  a  month,  because  you 
have  2.8  million  in  the  group.  It  wotild 
probably  be  the  lai-gest  group  insurance 
that  has  ever  been  issued  by  any  com- 
pany. We  had  a  collection  of  companies 
that  want  to  participate.  Then  there  is 
this  further  treatment:  When  the  serv- 
ice man  leaves  the  sei-vice.  in  about  3  or 
4  years,  he  can  convert  this  to  any  other 
type  of  insurance  he  wants  to  without 
getting  a  physical  examination.  He 
walks  in  and  says  "1  want  life  insurance 
paid  up"  of  whatever  amount  he  wants. 

Mr.  DOLE.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  widow,  child  or  parents  of  a  man  who 
may  have  lost  his  life  on  an  obstacle 
course,  the  protection  is  just  as  as  im- 
portant to  them. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  From  the  day  this 
group  insurance  goes  into  effect,  if  that 
man  is  killed  on  an  obstacle  course  he 
is  covered.  This  bill  permits  you  to 
leave  your  insurance  to  your  church,  to 
your  college,  to  your  best  friend.  The 
beneficiary  provision  is  wide  open  under 
this  option, 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  trying  to  straighten 
out  the  benefit  paid  for  deaths  occuring 
between  the  period  of  time  from  1957 
until  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  It  was  strictly  a  mat- 
ter of  giving  as  much  coverage  as  possi- 
ble while  still  being  sure  it  could  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  because  of  the  cost  involved, 
widows,  children,  and  parents  of  some 
sen'icemen  who  died  as  a  result  of  an 
injury  incurred  in  th?  line  of  duty  be- 
tween January  1,  1957,  and  the  effective 
date  of  the  serviceman's  group  life  in- 
surance program,  will  be  denied  death 
gratuity  benefits,  I  understand  the  con- 
cern about  the  cost:  however,  the  widows, 
children,  and  parents  of  servicemen  who 
died  during  this  time  will  be.  in  effect, 
discriminated  against  if  death  results 
from  injury  or  accident  in  line  of  duty 
but  not  resulting  from:  First,  an  accident 
Involving  a  military'  or  naval  aircraft: 
second,  an  explosion  of  an  instrumental- 
ity of  war;  or  third,  the  performance  of 
service  for  which  certain  incentive  or 


special  pay  for  hazardous  duty  is  au- 
thorized. 

I  trust  that  this  provision  will  be  lib- 
erally construed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration so  that  those  eligible  de- 
pendents may  as  nearly  as  possible  be 
treated  equally.  It  would  be  equitable, 
in  my  opinion,  if  eligible  dependents  of 
those  servicemen  who  have  died  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  act  as  a  direct 
result  of  hostile  forces,  in  Vietnam  for 
example,  should  receive  the  full  $10,000 
death  gratuity  payment. 

I  also  believe  consideration  sliould  be 
given  to  waiving  premiums  during  such 
time  a  serviceman  may  be  completely  and 
totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  an  Injurj' 
or  wound  received  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts, 

Mr,  BATES,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chaiiman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
He  will  recall  I  discussed  with  him  on 
several  occasions  the  death  of  a  soldier 
at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky..  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  while  riding  on  a  truck.  Will 
the  gentleman  advise  if  the  survivors  of 
that  individual  would  receive  benefits 
under  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  was  chairman 
of  a  select  Committee  on  Benefits  during 
the  83d  Congress,  which  led  to  Fmblic 
Law  84-881.  Survivors  Benefits  Act. 
Those  benefits  are  very  broad  and  ven' 
adequate  except  they  do  not  cover  non- 
dependent  parents.  The  particu'.ar  case 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  goes  back 
to  the  one  we  have  just  discussed.  I 
would  hope  that  the  AdminLstrator 
would  make  a  very  broad  interpretation 
of  the  statement  "as  the  result  of  an 
explosion  of  an  instrumentality  of  war." 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  interpret  a  man  riding 
on  a  Government  vehicle,  a  truck,  and 
was  in  an  accident  Involving  that  truck, 
that  would  be  considered  as  an  explosion 
of  an  instrimientality  of  war. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  want 
to  join  in  that  hope  that  it  would  be  so 
interpreted. 

Mr.  BATES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  SaylobI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  committees  that  gets  very  little  praise 
and  a  great  deal  of  blame  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  at  this  time 
I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr, 
TeacueI  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  particularly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EverettI  in 
presenting  this  bill. 

This  matter  has  been  one  that  has 
been  bothering  the  Veterans'  Committee 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  only  be- 
cause members  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  were  willing  to  ask 
people  in  the  Insurance  industry  to  come 
forward  and  to  discuss  what  could  be 
done  to  cover  the  men  in  the  service 
rather  than  have  the  insurance  com- 
panies write  a  broad  policy  which  would 
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urohib:*  th<'  payment  of  insurance  for 
lieath  of  a  serviceman  in  combat.  There 
ha-.e  been  many  cases  of  this  nature 
that  came  to  our  attention,  so  that  we 
were  able  to  present  this  bill  to  the  floor 
today. 

Just  to  show  you  the  difference  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  bill  that  passed 
the  other  body,  the  one  that  passed  the 
other  body  covers  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1962,  do*'n  to  date.  In  that  period 
Uiere  have  been  16.000  service-connected 
deaths.  Vet  the  bill  which  the  other 
body  passed  would  only  have  covered 
'  200  of  those  deaths.  Let  me  show  you 
why.  We  have  lost  men  in  Panama.  We 
have  lost  men  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  unless  the  President  would  take  his 
pencil  and  draw  a  circle  and  declare  those 
areas  combat  areas,  the  men  who  lost 
their  lives  there  would  not  get  a  cent  of 
irisurance. 

This  bill  comes  in  two  categories. 
From  the  day  it  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  becomes  law,  every  member  of 
tlie  U.S.  Armed  Forces  is  covered  auto- 
matically. Everj'  Member  of  the  Con- 
arcss  I  am  sure  has  had  veterans  write 
to  him  sayine  that  when  they  got  out  of 
the  service  someone  failed  to  explain  the 
situation  with  regard  to  insurance.  But 
to  talce  care  of  that  situation,  we  have 
covered  every  man  in  service.  If  any- 
body does  not  desire  this  coverage,  he 
must  request  in  writing  that  he  not 
be  covered  by  this  iasurance.  They 
Tiin  do  two  thinss:  They  can  re- 
duce the  insurance  to  $5,000  or  take 
themselves  out  completely.  If  they  re- 
duce it  to  S5,000.  they  pay  SI  a  month. 
If  they  take  themselves  out  completely, 
c'f  course,  there  is  no  deduction  from 
their  pay. 

When  the  committee  was  presented 
with  the  facts  and  figures  regarding 
deaths  in  service  since  1957.  the  cost  to 
pay  ever>-one  who  has  died  in  the  service 
would  have  been  astronomical. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr-  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nvan. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  As  I  re- 
call, it  would  hpve  been  close  to  $100 
million  had  we  gone  retroactively  across 
the  board. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  The 
figure  is  above  $100  million.  So  what 
%\e  did  was  to  take  care  of  certain  cate- 
gories which  the  coiTimittee  felt,  alter  all 
the  testimony  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, best  represented  the  peo- 
ple who  lost  their  lives  m  defense  of  our 
countiT  and  these  are  covered 

This  is  a  bill  that  will  enable  every- 
one— and  tirls — yes  boys  and  Kirls.  be- 
cause we  now  have  girls  in  the  service 
who  are  overseas,  and  if  they  lose  their 
life  there  will  be  an  insurance  policy  that 
i.s  as  broad  as  any  insurance  that  the 
Govertunent  has  ever  provided  for  peo- 
ple in  the  service. 

Under  this  bill,  you  can  leave  .vour 
insuiance  to  anyone  you  designate  be- 
cau.se  you  are  buying  it  from  a  commer- 
cial insuiance  fund  through  the  deduc- 
tivin  which  is  being  made  from  your  pay 
and  the  policy  will  be  purchased  for  you 
by   the   Veterans'  Administration. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
unanimously. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Y.ATESI. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  life  insurance  program  for  service- 
men contained  in  HR.  10873  as  a  worthy 
supplement  to  the  benefits  now  available 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  a  bUl  to  provide 
special  Indemnity  Insurance  In  the 
amount  of  310,000  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 
I  recognize  that  the  executive  branch 
did  not  favor  this  legislation  becatise  of 
Its  belief  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  loo  large,  and  that  its  ter- 
minal nature  was  not  as  effective  as  the 
present  compensation  benefit  program 
for  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. 

At  a  time  when  our  defensr  appropri- 
ations approach  the  $50  billion  mark 
and  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  might 
ran  as  high  as  $10  billion  in  1  year.  I  did 
not  feel  that  the  additional  burden  of  a 
special  indemnity  Insurance  program 
was  unbearable.  In  extending  the  free 
$10,000  insurance  for  personnel  in  com- 
bat zones,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
estimated  a  total  annual  cost  to  the 
Government  of  $13,377,600,  including 
the  interest  factor 

After  studying  the  various  cost  factors 
and  proposals  for  extended  coverage,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  arrived 
at  the  group  life  insurance  plan  which 
will  cost  the  Government  an  estimated 
$4  million  a  year.  This  alternative  will 
thus  save  the  Government  more  than  S9 
million  annually  while  it  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose:  Coverage  for  person- 
nel who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it. 
I  think  that  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration. It  was  demonstrated  that 
few  private  carriers  are  wlUuig  to  insure 
personnel  en  route  to  or  already  on  the 
scene  in  Vietnam  It  became  imperative 
for  the  Government  to  find  some  means 
of  providing  these  individuals  with  life 
Insurance 

The  question  was  not  therefore  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Government  should  assume 
the  co.sts  of  an  insurance  program,  but 
the  type  of  program  it  would  assume. 
The  committee  In  its  wisdom  arrived  at 
the  group  insurance  plan.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  this  plan  meets  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

H.R.  10873  will  extend  coverage  to  all 
service  personnel,  with  only  minimum 
costs  accruing  to  the  Government. 
Servicemen  may  choose  whether  they 
would  like  to  participate  It  appears 
that  this  arrangement  is  most  suitable 
for  all  concerned.  Obviously,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  recognizes  the  haz- 
ards of  combat  in  its  pay  Increment  sys- 
tem, but  it  has  not  recognized  the  same 
hazards  in  the  schedule  for  death  bene- 
fits. This  legislation  will  correct  that 
Imbalance. 

This  is  an  equitable  plan  and  it 
achieves  the  same  purpose  I  Intended 
with  my  bill.  I  regret  that  the  condi- 
tions of  war  and  its  accompanying  dan- 


ger have  imposed  the  need  for  such  leg- 
islation upon  us  Yet.  in  recognizing  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war,  and  that  some 
of  our  men  will  die  on  distant  shores,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  offer  these  men  the 
protection  we  have  tendered  to  the  men 
who  have  In  the  past  been  summoned  to 
rl.sk  their  lives  on  the  far  frontiers  of 
freedom  In  offering  them  this  protec- 
tion, we  are  able  to  share  their  burden 
if  only  in  a  small  way,  and  to  let  them 
know  that  we  recognize  and  are  grateful 
for  the  service  they  render  for  us. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  j-leld  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  fMr.  Kornecay!  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.'p 
in  support  of  this  bill  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  insurance  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs under  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Everett  1. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  bills  we  have  ever  re- 
ported out  of  our  subcommittee  for  the 
reason  that  it  provides  benefits  In  a 
vacuum  that  has  recently  arisen  and 
one  that  will  continue  and,  in  fact,  in- 
crease in  size  unless  this  bUl  is  enacted 

This  bill  provides  for  coverage  up  to 
$10,000  for  the  members  of  the  armed 
services  of  this  country  at  an  extremely 
low  premium  rate.  At  the  same  time 
it  does  not  put  the  Government  back 
into  the  insurance  business  but  leaves 
the  business  of  insuring  the  servicemen 
and  servlcewomen  of  the  country  with 
the  private  Insurance  companies  of  this 
country. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  is 
that  it  is  automatic — the  serviceman  i.s 
fully  covered  fi'om  his  first  day  of  serv- 
ice through  120  days  following  dlscharsf 
unless  he  takes  positive  action  to  remove 
himself  from  the  program.  Many  World 
War  n  veterans  who  needed  it  worst 
and  should  have  had  it  the  most  were 
the  very  ones  who.  by  reason  of  igno- 
rance and  not  understanding  the  insur- 
ance program,  failed  to  take  it.  The 
bill  will  prevent  this  deplorable  situation 
and  put  them  Into  the  program  unless 
they  automatically  take  themselves  out 

I  again  commend  the  chairman  of  oiir 
subcommittee  for  a  splendid  job  in 
bringing  this  bill  promptly  before  the 
House  and  I  urge  every  Member  to  sup- 
port it.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaliforrUa.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  who 
was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  and  pro- 
posers of  this  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  time. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  commend 
tJie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  fMr.  Te.vcueI,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Te4GUE1,  wiio 
Is  handling  this  bill  today  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  for  brtngin?  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  without  undue  delay.  On 
August  16,  1965,  I  introduced  H.R.  10473 
to  provide  life  insurance  coverage  for 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  fighting 
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and  dying  In  Vietnam.  As  on  3  of  those 
who  saw  the  need  for  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  extremely 
pleased  with  the  speed  with  which  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
that  I  support  it  In  its  present  form 
wholeheartedly.  It  will  give  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  every  coverage 
that  I  proposed  for  them  in  my  bill,  HJi. 
10473. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  which  Is  before 
llie  House  will  provide  group  life  insur- 
ance up  to  $10,000  with  coverage  being 
automatic  unless  the  serviceman  takes 
affirmative  action  to  take  himself  out  of 
the  program.  The  cost  will  be  $2  a 
month  for  a  $10,000  policy,  or  If  he  elects, 
i:e  may  purchase  a  $5,000  policy  for  $1 
per  month.  Premiums  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  serviceman's  pay. 

This  Insurance  would  differ  from 
;>  jlicies  issued  under  the  national  .serWcc 
life  insuiance  program  of  World  War  n 
ill  that  It  would  be  on  a  group  plan  pro- 
vided by  private  Insurance  companies 
ui'li  the  extra  hazard  cost  of  insuring 
seivicemen  beinn  paid  by  the  United 
States.  The  mode  of  settlement  would 
be  determined  by  the  beneflciai-y  or  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  absence  of  instructions 
from  the  serviceman  and  would  be 
limited  to  a  lump  sum  payment  or  a 
.wttlement  over  a  36-month  period.  The 
serviceman  would  be  permitted  to  desig- 
nate any  person  as  a  beneficiary  but  in 
ihc  absence  of  aflJrmative  action  by  the 
serviceman  the  Insurance  would  be  paid 
in  the  following  order:  widow  or  widower. 
child  or  children,  parents,  and  If  none  of 
the  above,  to  the  executor  or  adminis- 
'lator  of  the  estate,  or  to  other  next  of 
!ci::  under  the  laws  of  the  domicile  of  the 
insured  at  lime  of  his  death. 

Upon  discharge  from  the  service,  the 
sc:  \  iceman  would  be  protected  for  a  pe- 
riod of  120  days  after  which  he  would 
ha'.e  the  right  to  obtain  a  policy  from  a 
private  Insurance  company  without 
medical  examination  in  an  amount  equal 
to  that  of  his  service  policy  Servicemen 
•\vh  service-connected  disabilities  would 
likewise  be  permitted  to  purchase  this  in- 
.surance  from  private  companies  without 
a  physical  examination 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
also  cover  deaths  incurred  In  tlie  military 
-vrvice  from  the  period  of  January  1, 
1957,  to  the  effective  date  of  the  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance  program. 
Death  during  this  time  would  have  had  to 
result  from:  First,  action  of  hostile 
forces:  second,  an  accident  involving  a 
military  or  naval  aircraft;  third,  an  ex- 
plosion of  an  instrumentality  of  war:  or 
fo;uth,  the  performance  of  service  for 
which  certain  incentive  or  special  pay  for 
hazardous  duty  is  authorized.  The 
amount  of  the  death  gratuity  payment 
under  this  provision,  however,  would  be 
limited  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  RarveyI. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 


form are  stationed  all  over  the  world  in 
the  defense  of  freedom.  I  think  those  of 
us  here  in  the  Congress  owe  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee a  roimd  of  applause  for  bringing  this 
bill  I  H.R.  10873)  to  a  vote  this  afternoon. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  our  fighting  men  and 
women  in  Vietnam  cannot  get  life  insur- 
ance policies  to  cover  them  during  the 
time  they  are  necessarily  there.  If  they 
eould  get  a  policy,  no  doubt  the  rates 
would  be  prohibitive,  but  certainly  not 
within  their  meager  salary  schedules. 
For  those  with  life  insurance  policies 
prior  to  going  to  Vietnam  in  practically 
all  instances  their  policies  are  voided 
during  the  time  they  aie  stationed  in 
Vietnam  because  of  so-called  war  clauses. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  has  so 
much  money  for  all  of  the  giveaway  pro- 
grams, both  foreign  and  domestic,  this  is 
one  Congressman  who  is  pleased  to  note 
that  we  are  doing  something  really 
worthwhile  and  deserving  for  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  in  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      (Mr. 

KtTNKELl. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
."lupport  of  this  legislation  which  will 
meet  an  obligation  we  have  to  the  men 
and  women  now  risking  life  and  limb 
with  our  Ai'med  Forces  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world.  The  plan 
for  group  life  insurance  that  is  set  forth 
in  this  bill  is  an  excellent  and  excep- 
tionally practical  one. 

This  program  will  be  handled  through 
private  insurance  carriers.  The  Federal 
Government  will  meet  the  added  costs 
involved  in  providing  coverage  for  serv- 
icemen facing  the  extra  htizards  of  duty 
in  Vietnam  and  any  future  danger  spots 

As  a  matter  of  fairness  to  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies, this  plan  is  a  necessity.  Many 
young  seiTicemen  are  being  sent  Into 
combat  zones  before  they  have  even  had 
occasion  to  think  about  life  insurance. 
Others  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain 
such  Insurance  on  short  notice.  Majiy 
policies  contain  a  war  clause  which  voids 
coverage  If  a  person  is  sent  into  an  area 
where  he  may  be  exposed  to  enemy  fire. 
This  is  natural  In  that,  generally,  the 
costs  of  life  insurance  financed  totally 
on  an  individual,  private  basis  otherwise 
would  become  prohibitive — and  therefore 
unfair  to  other  policyholders. 

So  it  Is  clear  that  there  is  a  need  here, 
and  that  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the 
Government. 

Under  the  plan,  a  $10,000  insurance 
policy  automatically  will  be  provided  for 
every  serviceman  on  active  duty  at  an 
anticipated  cost  of  S2  a  month,  deducted 
from  his  pay.  Or  he  may  choose  S5.000 
coverage  instead,  at  a  dollar  a  month. 
Or  he  can  elect  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
plan. 

Obviously,  the  premium  rates  charge- 
able to  the  serviceman  himself  are  ex- 
ceedingly reasonable.  This  is  accounted 
for,  first,  by  the  fact  this  is  a  group  plan 
with  a  large  volimie  of  participants  and, 
second,  by  the  fact  the  Government 
bears  the  portion  of  the  cost  related  to 
the  extra  hazards  faced  in  any  area  of 


hostilities.  Consldermg  the  present 
state  of  world  affairs,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  is  estimated  at  $4  million 
a  year — a  mere  pittance  in  relation  to 
to  the  objectives  of  this  plan  and  In 
comparison  with  our  overall  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

The  program  will  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  participa- 
tion by  a  maximum  number  of  com- 
panies, both  large  and  small,  and  to  as- 
sure equitable  treatment  of  those  com- 
parues  which  have  continued  writing 
iX)licies  for  servicemen  regardless  of  all 
risks. 

This  is  a  good  plan  for  the  service- 
man, now  and  in  the  future.  One  of  its 
provisioixs  will  allow  him  to  continue 
carrj-mg  the  insurance  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  physical  examination  after 
he  leaves  the  service.  Important  for 
him  in  the  meantime  is  the  extra  meas- 
ure of  protection  afforded  to  wives  and 
families  or  other  beneficiaries  beyond 
the  programs  adopted  10  years  ago  for 
comjjensating  survivors. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  ;Mr.  Gross)  who 
occasionally  has  some  comments  to  make 
on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  I  trust  that  the  com- 
mittee, if  and  when  the  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference, will  not  .vield  the  position  cf  the 
House  to  the  other  body  in  view  of  the 
measure  which  the  other  body  brought 
forth  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  you  for  having  placed  this  bill  on  the 
calendar,  since  the  bill  is  as  highly  con- 
troversial as  it  is. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Brown!. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10783. 
More  particularly.  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  of  the  principle  con- 
tained in  this  bill  by  our  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Everett], 
which  calls  for  the  full  participation  by 
the  insurance  industry  in  providing  this 
vital  protection  to  the  men  who  are  de- 
fending our  country.  While  the  prime 
group  insurance  contract  under  this  leg- 
islation will  be  carried  by  a  relatively 
few  large  companies,  those  which  oper- 
ate in  all  50  Stales  and  which  have.  In 
effect,  at  least  1  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  group  life  insurance  in  effect 
in  the  United  States,  the  bill  specifically 
sets  forth,  in  paragraph  766ic  1 .  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration shall  arrange  for  reinsurance 
with  all  of  the  other  smaller  Insurance 
companies  wiiich  may  elect  to  partici- 
pate in  such  reinsurance. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  need  for 
this  legislation  has  arisen,  at  least  in 
part,  from  the  fact  that  servicemen  have 
been  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  life  insurance  protection  when 
they  are  serving  in  a  combat  zone  or 
have  been  alerted  for  service  In  such  a 
zone.  Thi.^  legislation  will  correct  that 
problem  and  will  do  so  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  provide  maxtmum  protection  at  mln-  ; 
imum  cost  to  the  sei-viceman.  4 

However,  in  making  available  this 
protection  under  a  group  life  insurance 
policy,  the  committee  did  not  wish  to 
penalize  those  companies  which  have 
continued  to  provide  policies  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  to  the  men  in  the  armed 
service.  The  committee  report,  on  paae 
8.  suggests  that  the  Administrator  take 
into  consideration  when  developing  rules 
and  reeulalions  for  reinsurance  by  the 
smaller  insurance  companies  the 
amount  of  servicemen's  life  insurance 
now  being  written  by  that  company. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
commented  on  this  same  point.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  for  myself  that 
when  the  Congress  passes  a  law  which 
provides  a  Euaranteed  income  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  per  month  to  the  pri- 
vate insurance  Industry,  and  which 
writes  into  that  law  a  provision  which 
automatically  includes  a  half  dozen  or 
more  of  the  iarRcst  insurance  companies 
in  the  Nation,  we  must  not  tolerate  the 
application  of  that  law  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  be  detrimental  to  those  companies 
which  continued  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum protection  to  the  men  in  service, 
or  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  those  com- 
panies which  by  their  actions  made  it 
necessary  to  pass  this  legislation.  The 
total  amount  of  Insurance  written  on  the 
lives  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
by  the  many  small  insurance  companies 
around  the  Nation  should  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  formula  developed  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  allocation  of  reinsurance 
to  these  smaller  companies.  I  know  that 
tills  is  what  the  Congress  would  desire, 
and  I  have  confidence  that  the  law  will 
be  administered  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
mv  time. 

Mr  TEAGDE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  HarbyI. 

Mr.  HARDY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  having  brought 
out  this  bill.  It  is  a  fine  bill.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  it  takes  care  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  Survivor  Benefits  Act, 
in  that  it  makes  possible  some  consid- 
eration of  parents  who  are  not  def>end- 
cnt  on  service  personnel  who  are  killed 
overseas. 

This  is  a  very  fine  bill,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legi-slation  now  before  us  to  establish  a 
program  of  group  life  insurance  to  be 
provided  by  private  insurance  companies 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  on  active  duty  is  a  worthy  piece 
of  legislation,  and  I  am  happy  to  support 
it. 

My  hometown  of  Jacksonville.  Fla..  Is 
a  prime  center  of  insurance  in  the  South, 
wiih  several  major  companies  operating 
their  home  offices  there.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  that  this  legislation  not  be 
restricted  to  a  small  group  of  mammoth 
companies,  leaving  out  excellent  region- 
al companies  who  do  not  operate  in  all 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  regional  company  which  has  not 
he.^itated    to    underwrite    considerable 


amounts  of  military  insurance  and  re- 
in.surance  without  Government  assist- 
ance, must  not  be  left  out  of  this  new 
program,  and  should  be  able  to  partici- 
pate on  the  basis  of  what  it  has  already 
done  in  this  field. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  that  these  re- 
gional companies  will  be  included  in  the 
group  life  insurance  program  as  out- 
lined in  the  report  of  the  committee; 
and  that  the  criteria  in  the  bill  for  par- 
ticipation will  not  limit  or  preclude  par- 
ticipation by  these  local,  smaller  com- 
panies. Therefore  I  am  not  submitting 
an  amendment  which  I  had  prepared  to 
require  this. 

Mr.  BERRY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR  10873  which  will  estab- 
lish a  program  of  group  life  insurance 
for  all  members  of  the  uniformed  .serv- 
ices who  are  on  active  duty,  against  death 
from  the  first  day  of  such  duty  and  for 
120  days  after  separation  or  release  from 
active  duty. 

Premiimi  rates  for  the  serviceman  will 
be  exceedingly  reasonable.  It  is  antici- 
pated they  will  run  about  $2  a  month  for 
SIO.OOO  insurance  and  SI  per  month  for 
So.OOO.  This  cost  may  be  adjusted  down- 
ward as  experience  dictates  after  the  pro- 
gram has  been  established  The  cover- 
age under  the  program  is  automatic, 
with  the  serviceman  being  required  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  remove  him- 
self from  the  program.  Provision  Is 
made  for  reinstatement  should  he  so 
elect 

During  active  service  or  within  120 
days  after  discharge,  an  individual  can 
obtain  insurance  coverage  from  any  one 
of  the  participating  insurance  companies, 
without  medical  examination,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  group  insurance  obtained 
on  active  duty.  In  addition,  he  will  be 
eligible  for  such  insurance  coverage  even 
though  he  had  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

The  insurance  coverage  will  be  pro- 
vided by  private  insurance  companies. 
The  number  of  companies  participating 
will  be  determined  by  qualifying  criteria 
to  be  established  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  anticipated  that  this 
aspect  of  the  program  will  closely  parallel 
the  Federal  employees  group  life  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  by  Congress 
will  come  one  step  closer  to  meeting  this 
country's  obligation  to  its  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  services. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and 
believe  this  bill  will  have  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  House.  This  bill 
is  the  result  of  tedious  hearings  and  a 
long  and  careful  study  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  bill  now  before  you  will  provide  a 
$10,000  life  insurance  policy  for  every 
man  and  woman  serving  our  country  to- 
day in  any  branch  of  the  service  at  home 
or  abroad.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  a  $10,000  policy  will  become  avail- 
able to  each  person  in  our  Armed  Forces 
at  the  very  reasonable  rate  of  $2  per 
month.  When  memliers  are  discharged 
from  the  service,  they  can  elect  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  with  the  private  insur- 
ance company  of  their  choice.    While  In 
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service,  a  member  can  elect  in  writing 
to  be  insured  for  only  $5,000  or  not  at 
all.  He  can  designate  any  beneficiary. 
This  bill  will  also  provide  payment  to 
next  kin  of  those  deceased  while  on  haz- 
ardous duty  since  the  year  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  House  with  all  the 
earnestness  at  my  command.  Our  Na- 
tion is  in  war.  We  are  in  a  nasty,  bloody, 
filthy  war  in  southeast  Asia.  Our  men 
and  women  arc  on  hazardous  duty  in 
Santo  Domingo,  in  Berlin,  and  through- 
out the  world.  They  need  the  encour- 
agement and  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing of  the  people  back  home,  and  they 
need  the  support  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

This  legislation  will  greatly  help  the 
morale  of  our  men  and  women  who  are 
on  the  firing  line  of  freedom  today  all 
over  this  world — under  the  sea.  in  the 
air.  and  in  space.  This  bill  will  lend 
support  to  the  loved  ones  of  those  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  those  back  home  who 
share  the  hopes  and  aspirations  and  sor- 
rows and  tragedies  of  our  young  men 
and  women  in  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  help  the 
morale  of  approximately  3  million 
men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces.  It 
will  help  sustain  those  back  home  who 
make  it  possible  for  our  men  and  women 
to  stand  guard  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  is  behind  this  bill,  and  we 
conunend  it  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion and  approval. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
favor  of  H.R.  10873,  the  group  life  in- 
surance for  the  uniformed  services  bill. 
This  legislation  will  establish  a  program 
of  group  life  insurance  which  shall  be 
provided  by  private  insurance  companies 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  on  active  duty. 

This  bill  provides  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  Insurance  that  has  ever  been  devised 
by  Congress  for  servicemen  on  active 
duty.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Robert  A.  Everett,  of  Tennessee, 
and  Committee  Chairman  Olin  E. 
Teacue,  of  Texas,  for  bringing  this  fine 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor.  As  we 
all  know.  Chairman  Teaove  is  one  of  the 
giants  in  Congress  in  matters  of  service- 
men and  veterans'  legislation,  and  both 
he  and  Congressman  Everett  have  come 
forth  with  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  impoi-tant  legisla- 
tion at  this  time  because,  unfortunately, 
the  casualty  lists  are  growing  as  a  result 
of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Servicemen 
from  Massach'osctts  have  been  killed 
there,  as  well  as  fighting  men  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  These  men  need 
adequate  insuiance  for  the  protection  of 
their  families.  As  the  committee  report 
points  out.  the  coverage  under  this  bill  is 
automatic,  with  the  serviceman  required 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  remove  him- 
self from  the  program.  The  coverage 
provided  is  $10,000  or  $5,000.  no  other 
amounts.  If  the  serviceman  elects  to  get 
out  of  the  program  after  the  automatic 
coverage  and  later  applies  for  readmis- 
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sion.  he  must  be  able  to  meet  good  health 
requirements. 

The  premium  rates  for  men  in  the 
.Armed  Forces  are  expected  to  l)e  $2  a 
month  for  SIO.OOO  and  $1  a  month  for 
$5,000.  including  claim  and  administra- 
tive costs.  This  cost  may  be  ad.iusted. 
hopefully  downward,  as  experience  dic- 
tates. Premiums  would  be  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  a  sei'viceman  by  the  De- 
fense Department  and  turned  over  to  the 
Veterans'  Admin  istiation.  The  costs 
traceable  to  the  extra  hazards  of  sei-vice. 
such  as  the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  will  be 
borne  by  the  Government. 

Upo.a  discharge  from  the  service,  the 
individual  is  protected  in  the  fuU  amount 
of  his  policy  for  120  days.  At  any  time 
during  his  service  but  not  later  than  120 
days  following  the  dale  of  his  discharge. 
an  individual  will  have  the  right  to  ob- 
tain from  any  one  of  those  insurance 
companies  participating  in  the  program, 
or  other  companies  who  can  qualify,  an 
insurance  policy  without  medical  exami- 
nation in  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  group 
Insurance  policy  under  which  he  was 
protected  during  the  period  of  service. 
In  addition,  service-connected  di.sabled 
senicemcn  would  be  eligible  for  a  $10,000 
service-disabled  veteran's  Insurance  pol- 
icy administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  servicemen  will  be  covered  under 
the  present  death  gratuity  program  un- 
til the  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
program  takes  effect.  "The  amount  of 
the  death  gratuity  payment  would  be 
S5.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  bill 
passes  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DONOHXJE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  H.R.  10873,  es- 
tablishing a  program  of  group  life  insur- 
ance, provided  by  private  companies,  for 
memljers  of  our  Armed  Services  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

Although  this  bill  does  not  go  as  far 
as  a  good  many  of  us  have  recommended 
It  IS.  I  believe,  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  i*  may  be  hoped  that  expanded 
benefits  in  insurance  and  other  areas 
will  be  provided  for  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  as  future  needs  dictate. 

Under  this  particular  bill  our  service- 
men are  afforded  automatic  Insurance 
coverage  in  the  amount  of  SIO.OOO  or 
S5.000.  One  of  tlie  salient  features  of 
the  bill,  I  think,  is  the  automatic  cover- 
age. The  serviceman  is  protected,  as 
well  as  his  dependents,  against  any  per- 
sonal negligence  or  any  other  unfortu- 
nate happenstance  that  might  otherwise 
tragically  prevent  him  from  becoming 
eligible  for  the  insurance  benefits. 

The  projected  premium  rates  for  this 
insurance  coverage,  of  S2  per  month  for 
SIO.OOO  insurance  and  SI  per  month  for 
$5,000  insurance,  are  reasonable  and  the 
arr.ingement  for  the  deduction  of  the 
premiums  from  serviceman's  pay  is  pru- 
dent and  protective  of  the  Interest  of  all 
inv.ilved. 

When  the  law  becomes  operative  the 
serviceman  is  immediately  included  im- 
ti!  and  unless  he  takes  affirmative  action 
to  leraove  himself  from  the  program. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  individual, 
upon  discharge  from  the  military  serv- 


ice, is  protected  in  the  full  amount  of 
ills  policy  for  120  days.  During  this 
period  the  serviceman  would  have  the 
right  to  obtain  from  any  one  of  the  in- 
surance companies  participating  in  the 
program,  or  other  qualified  insurance 
companies,  an  insurance  policy,  without 
medical  examination,  in  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  group  insurance  policy  under 
which  he  was  protected  while  on  active 
milltar>'  duty. 

Further  than  that,  if  the  individual 
has  a  service-connected  disability,  he 
would  be  eligible  for  a  commercial  policy 
without  medical  examination  and.  in 
addition,  would  be  eligible  for  a  $10,000 
service-disabled  veterans  Insurance  pol- 
icy administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  grave  problem  of 
providing  an  adequate  insurance  pro- 
gram for  those  serving  in  our  armed 
services,  and  their  dependents,  during 
this  so-called  cold  war  period  is  one  of 
major  concern  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  This  bill  permits  us  to  translate 
some  of  our  concein  into  realistic  action. 
I,  and  I  am  sure  a  good  many  others 
here,  wish  it  went  a  great  deal  further 
but  it  appears  this  is  about  all  we  are 
going  to  be  permitted  to  consider  at 
this  lime.  Therefore  I  urge  the  House 
to  adopt  this  bill  now  and  at  the  same 
time  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  improve 
and  expand  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  in  the  future. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
10873  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  two-thirds  ap- 
peared to  have  voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  361,  nays  0,  not  voting  .H.  as 
follows: 

IRollNo.  309] 
TEAS— 361 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Ad&nvs 

AddHbbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Term. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  I>ak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
A'lh  brook 
Aiihley 
Aahmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bundstra 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Becltworth 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 


Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 


Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brocks 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Calif. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calll. 

Bunon.  Ctah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahlU 

Callan 

CaUaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 


Caacy 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbelt 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Clcvenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
CoDte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cortnan 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 


Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  G-arza 

Dolaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

DmgeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

E>owUy 

Downing 

Dulskt 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn, 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

EWwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fa«ccll 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqtia 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gafhlngs 
Gcttys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GlUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabow.'ikl 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orclgg 
GrlfHn 
GrlHlths 
Gro.s.s 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
H.igan.  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Iowa 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Hairey.  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

H\:ngate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 


Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelison 

Johnfcon.  Calif 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jouefi.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka*t*?nmcier 

Ke.th 

Kelly 

King.  Calir. 

King.  N.y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Liitta 

tveggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McE-A-e:i 

McFall 

McGroth 

MrMJUan 

McVlcker 

Maodonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Man  in,  Nebr. 

Mathia£ 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnEhall 

Mize 

MoeUor 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Moriie 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Miilter 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

©■Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'Neal,  OS. 

O'NelU 

Ortinger 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUhln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

NAYS — 0 


Race 

Randall 

Rcdlin 

Reid.  ni. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reitel 

Relnccke 

Re^nick 

Reus* 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  8.0. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roi^an 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  N-T 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rous)) 

Runufeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

SIkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Staftord 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teaguc.  Calif. 

Teaguc.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wls. 

Trlmble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

ITdaU 

Ullman 

ntt 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Walker.  Miss. 
Walker.  N.  Msx. 
Wat  kins 
Watson 
Watts 

Weliner        4 
Whalley 
White.  Idaho 
White.  Tex. 
Whitener 
Whltten 
WIdnali 
Williams 

Willis 

WUson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wj-att 
Wydlcr 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 71 


Adair  Berry 

Anderson,  HI.  Bolton 

Andrews.  Bonner 

George  W.  Brock 

Barrett  CabeU 


CeUer 

Clawson.  Del 
Colmer 
Craley 
Devine 
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Lindsay 

Loag.  La. 

MacGregor 

Maddau 

Martin.  Ma«. 

Matthews 

MUlei- 

Morris 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

NIX 

O'Brien 

OI.'^-OQ.  Minn. 

Piitman 

Plmle 

Powell 

Purcell 

QiilUen 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

So  two-thirds  having 
thereof,  the  rules  were 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was 

The   Cleric   announced 


Dl;i;s 

Frir:;.s;ey 

Far.Mim 

Flrio 

F\>gftrty 

Foley 

FYellnghuy&eti 

Ooodell 

Orlder 

K.i;pem 

HJjrl.s 

tti'.vkins 

Hubert 

Ho.iflekl 

Hammer 

Je.inings 

See 

Keosh 

KluczynBUl 


Rooeevelt 

Houdebuab 

Roybai 

St  Germ(iln 

Senner 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.y. 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stralton 

S'llllvan 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex, 

lodd 

ToU 

Tunney 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

voted  in  favor 
suspended  and 
passed, 
the   following 


pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Kcogh  with  Mr    Goodell. 

Mr.  stratton  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr  Kee  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr  Miller  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Broctc. 

.Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

.Mr  Murphy  of  New  TorX  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr,  B;irrctt  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr,  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  MatOregor 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Murtln  of  Massacbu- 
etts. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr  Roudebush. 

Mr  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr 
Springer. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York 

Mr  Pogarty  with  Mr  Del  Ciawson. 

Mr  Foley  with  Mr.  Devme, 

Mr,  Kluc7ynEltl  with  Mr  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Hoimcld  with  Mr  Hoemer 

Mr  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr  Todd 

.Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr,  Grider. 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr  Cooley. 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Parnum. 

Mrs,  Sullivan  with  Mr  Stephens, 

Mr  St  Germain  with  Mr  Roybal. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  George  W. 
.^ndrews, 

Mr,  Matthews  with  Mr.  Parnsley. 

Mr  Harris  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vttnia. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Palraan  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  Vivian 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
(Ci  a'uove  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
iBble. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanfmous  consent  for  the  Immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  2127'  to 
amend  title  38,  Umted  Siate.s  Code,  in 
order  to  provide  special  indemnity  insur- 
ance for  meinbers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  combat  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes,  a  bill  similar  to  the  measure 
just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clei'k  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr.  Te.^cueI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
I{eiyr€9entative3  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  19  of  title  38.  tJnlted  States  Code.-Ta 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"S  788.  Special  -ndemnlty  insurance  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  bbtv- 
Ing  in  combat  zones 

"(ai  Any  person  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  in  a  combat  zone  shall,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  be  automatically  in- 
sured by  the  United  States,  without  coat  to 
such  person,  against  death  in  the  principal 
amount  of  $10,000.  Such  person  shall  be  In- 
sured during  the  time  that  he  serves  in  a 
corrtbat  zone,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
b.'en  serving  In  a  combat  zone  at  tlie  time  of 
his  death  If  he  dies  outside  of  a  combat  zone 
and  il)  hlB  death  is  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  have  been  the  direct  result 
o.  an  injury  or  disease  Incurred  while  serv- 
ing in  a  combat  zone,  and  |2|  the  injury  or 
disease  from  which  such  person  died  was  in- 
curred not  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
death. 

"(b)  Upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  of  the 
death  of  any  person  automatically  insured 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
cause  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c)  only  to  the  surviving 
spouse,  child  or  children  (including  a  step- 
child, adopted  child,  or  an  Illegitimate  child 
If  the  latter  was  designated  as  beneflciary 
by  the  insured),  parent  (including  a  step- 
parent, parent  by  adoption,  or  person  who 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  Insured  at  any 
time  prior  to  entry  Into  the  active  service 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year), 
brother,  or  sister  of  the  insured,  including 
th(3se  of  the  haif-bloud  and  those  through 
adoption.  Th'  instired  shall  have  the  right 
to  designate  the  beneflciary  or  beneflclarles 
of  the  indemnity  within  the  classes  herein 
provided;  to  designate  the  proportion  of  the 
principal  amount  to  be  paid  to  each;  and 
to  change  the  beneflciary  or  beneflclarles 
without  the  consent  thereof  but  only  within 
the  classes  herein  provided.  If  the  desig- 
nated beneflciary  or  beneflclarles  do  not  aiu-- 
vlve  the  Insured,  or  if  none  has  been  desig- 
nated, the  Administrator  shall  malte  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  to  the  first  eligible 
class  of  beneflclarles  according  to  the  order 
sft  forth  above,  and  In  equal  shares  "if  the 
class  is  composed  of  more  than  one  person. 
Unless  designated  otherwise  by  the  insured, 
the  term  'parent'  shall  Include  only  the 
mother  and  father  who  last  bore  that  rela- 
tionship to  the  Insured.  Any  Installments 
of  an  Indemnity  not  paid  to  a  beneflciary 
during  such  beneficiary's  lifetime  shall  be 
paid  to  the  named  contingent  beneflciary, 
if  any;  otherwise,  to  the  beneflciary  or  bene- 
flclarles within  the  permitted  class  next  en- 
titled to  priority,  but  no  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  estate  of  any  deceased  person. 

"iO  The  indemnity  shall  be  payable  in 
equal  monthly  installments  of  one  bimdred 
and  twenty  in  number  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  21,4  per  centum  per  annum. 

■'(di  In  the  event  any  person  was  covered 
at  the  time  of  his  death  by  automatic  in- 
demnity under  this  section  and  was  also  In- 
sured against  such  death  under  a  contract 
of  national  service  life  Insurance  or  United 
States  Government  life  insurance,  the  in- 
demnity authori.-^ed  to  be  paid  hereunder 
shall  be  a  principal  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  Insurance  in 
force  at  the  time  of  death  and  HO.OOO. 

"(ei  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations,  not 
lncon.'!lstent  with  this  section,  as  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses. 

"(f)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treosury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  for  the  payment  of  liabilities 
under  this  section. 

"(g)  Any  person  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason, 
spying,  or  desertion  shall  forfeit  all   rigbts 


to  an  Indemnity  under  this  section,  but  res- 
toration to  active  duty  after  commission  of 
any  such  offense  shall  restore  ail  rights  under 
this  section  No  indemnity  shall  be  payable 
for  death  Inflicted  as  a  lawful  punishment 
for  crime  or  for  military  or  naval  offense, 
except  when  inflicted  by  an  enemy,  as  defined 
by  the  President. 

■■(h)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
■combat  zone'  means  any  area  outside  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  an  area  in  which  units  of  the  Armed 
Porces  of  the  United  States  have  engaged 
In  combat  operations  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962.  and  before  such  date  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidential  proclamation." 

(b)    The    analysis    of    subchapter    III    of 
chapter  19  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
789    Special  indemnity  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  In 
combat  zones." 

Sec.  2.  Title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  417(a)  Is  amended — 

(A)  By  deleting  therefrom  the  words  "un- 
der section  724  of  this  title"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "In  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1959,  and  continued  In  effect  under 
section  724(a)    of  this  title". 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; "The  prohibition  against  the  pay- 
ment of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation coni.ilned^in  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  Insureds  who  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  die  while 
on  active  duty  In  a  combat  zone  as  defined 
In  section  789  of  this  title,  or  within  120 
days  after  duty  in  such  a  zone,  or  (1)  whose 
death  Is  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  been  the  direct  result  of  an  Injury 
or  di.seuse  Incurred  while  serving  in  a  combat 
zone,  and  (2)  the  injury  or  disease  from 
which  such  person  died  was  Incurred  not 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  deotb." 

(2)  Delete  from  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (C)  of  section  704  the  words  "or  sec- 
tion 725"  each  time  they  appear  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "section  726,  or 
section  726". 

(3)  Subsiection  !bi  of  section  724  Is  re- 
pealed and  the  following  new  subsections 
are  added  to  section  724: 

"(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  any  person  who  Is  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Porces  in  a  combat  zone. 
as  defined  in  section  789  of  this  title,  for  a 
rontinuous  period  of  30  days  or  more  and 
any  person  hereafter  ordered  to  such  duty 
under  orders  for  30  days  or  more  in  such 
a  combat  zone,  who  Is  Insured  under  Natlon'al 
Service  Life  Insurance  or  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  written  application,  to  a  waiver  (with 
the  right  to  a  refund  after  termination  of 
such  duty)  of  all  premiums  paid  on  term 
Insurance  and  that  portion  of  any  perma- 
nent Insurance  premiums  paid  representing 
the  cost  of  the  pure  insurance  risk,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator.  All  premiums 
due  during  the  period  the  waiver  Is  In  effect 
must  be  timely  paid  to  maintain  the  In- 
surance In  force.  Such  waiver  shall  apply 
to  premiums  becoming  due  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  or  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  follow- 
ing entry  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Porces  In  such  a  combat  zone,  whichever 
Is  the  later  date,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  such  continuous  active  duty  in  a  combat 
zone  for  120  days  thereafter;  however,  no 
premium  becoming  due  prior  to  the  date  o! 
application  for  waiver  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  waived  or  refunded.  Any  premium 
waiver  granted  under  this  subsection  or.  a 
participating  contract  of  Insurance  si ::iU 
render  such  Insurance  nonparticlpatlng  dur- 
ing the  period  such  premltun  waiver  Is  In 
effect.     Upon  certification  of  the  period  of 
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combat  zone  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned,  and  upon 
application  by  the  insured,  or  In  death  cases 
by  the  beneflciary  of  his  insurance,  the  Ad- 
tr.inlfitrator  slioil  refund  to  the  Insured  or  to 
The  beneflciary  the  amount  of  premiums 
waived  under  this  subsection.  Premiums  on 
term  insurance  waived  under  this  subsection 
fiholl  be  refunded  with  Interest  as  determined 
by  The  Administrator. 

■ici  Whenever  benefits  become  payable 
because  of  the  maturity  of  such  Insurance 
wbile  under  the  premium  waiver  provided 
by  this  section,  liability  tor  the  payment  cf 
.such  benefits  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  in  an  ftmount  which,  when  added  to 
any  reserve  of  the  policy  nt  the  time  of  ma- 
turity, will  equal  tlie  then  value  of  such 
benefits  under  such  policy.  Where  life  con- 
tingencies are  Involved  In  the  calculation  of 
the  value  of  such  benefits,  the  calculation  of 
such  liability  or  liabilities  shall  be  based 
upon  such  mortality  table  or  tables  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  wltli  Interest 
ot  tlie  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  as  to 
Niiiional  Service  Life  Insurance  which  was 
participating  before  waiver  was  granted,  and 
3' J  per  centum  per  annum  as  to  United 
States  Government  Life  Insurance.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transfer  from  time  to  time 
from  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  ap- 
propriation to  the  National  ServltJe  Life  In- 
surance Fund  and  from  the  Military  and 
Naval  Insurance  appropriation  to  the  United 
St.ites  Government  Life  Insurance  Fund  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

Hi  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  19.  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  ne'.v  section  as  follows: 
■  i  726.  Post-service  insurance  for  persons 
serving  in  combat  zones 
lai  Any  person  entitled  to  Indemnity 
protection  under  section  789  of  this  title 
who  is  ordered  to  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  in  a  combat  zone  as  defined  in  such 
section  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more,  or 
who  served  in  such  zone  lor  30  days  or  more. 
snail,  upon  application  In  writing  made 
withm  120  days  after  separation  from  active 
duty  and  payment  of  premiums  as  herein- 
after pro-«1ded.  and  without  medical  exam- 
ination, be  granted  insurance.  The  Insur- 
ance granted  under  this  section  shall  be 
Lssued  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
S8  are  contained  In  standard  policies  of 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  except  (11 
term  Imurance  may  not  be  renewed  on  the 
term  plan  after  the  Insured's  50th  birthday: 
i3i  the  premium  rates  for  term  or  permanent 
plan  inkurance  shall  be  based  on  the  1958 
Commissioners  Standard  Ordinary  ilortalitv 
Table;  (3)  all  cash.  loan,  extended  and  paid- 
up  insurance  values  shall  be  based  on  the 
195S  Commissioners  Standard  Ordinary  Mor- 
tality Table;  (4)  all  settlements  on  policies 
involving  annuities  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  Annuity  Table  for  1949;  (5) 
ill  calculations  In  connection  with  Insiu'ance 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  based 
on  interest  at  the  rate  of  3 ',4  per  centum 
P"?r  annum;  (6)  the  Insurance  shall  Include 
such  other  changes  In  terms  and  conditions 
M  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonabie  and  practicable;  (7)  the  insurance 
and  any  total  disability  Income  provisions 
attached  thereto  shall  be  on  a  nonparticl- 
patlng basis  and  all  premiums  and  other 
collections  therefor  shall  be  credited  to  a 
revolving  fimd  established  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  the  payments  on 
such  insurance  and  total  disability  provision 
snail  be  made  directly  from  such  fund.  Ap- 
Propnattons  to  such  fund  are  hereby 
authorized. 

"'hi  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
'"  ^'^'t'e  out  of  the  revolving  fund  esub- 
nshed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
such  reserve  amounts  as  may  be  required 


under  accepted  actuarial  principles  to  meet 
all  liabilities  on  insurance  issued  thereunder 
and  any  total  disability  income  provision  at- 
tached thereto.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  invest  In  and  to  sell  and 
retire  special  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  for  the  account  of  the  re- 
volving fund.  Sucii  obligations  l.ssued  for 
this  purpose  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with 
due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  fund  and 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  market  yield  (computed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  market 
quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar 
montli  next  preceding  the  date  of  ifsue)  on 
all  marketable  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
until  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except  that 
where  such  average  market  yield  is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  interest  of  such  obligation  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
nearest  such  market  yield." 

(51   The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"726.  Post-service  Insurance  for  persons  serv- 
ing In  combat  zones." 

(6)  Section  3107  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  If  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  deceased 
person  covered  by  indemnity  Insurance  has 
remarried,  or  If  any  of  such  p'erson's  children 
are  not  in  the  custody  of  a  surviving  spouse, 
all  or  any  part  of  the  indemnity  insurance 
otherwise  payable  to  such  spouse  may  be  ap- 
portioned on  behalf  of  surviving  children  or 
p.-tronts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED    ET   UK.   TEAOtJE   OT  TEXAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teacoe  of  Texaj: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S  2127  and  insert  the  provisions  of  H  B 
10873.  OS  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  10873,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
l-.'-r.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hoases  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <HR.  4750)  entitled 
■An  act  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Tlie  messace  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  5768)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend 
for  an  additional  temporary  period  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  cf  yam  of  silk." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R 
7969)  entitled  "An  act  to  correct  cer- 
tain errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States." 


SENSE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATrVES  RELATFVE  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL   COMMUNISM    IN    THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
Mr.  SELDEN.     .Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion >H.  Res,  5601  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  declaring 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the    lnter^Tntion    of    the    mternational 
communistic  movement  in  the  "Western 
Hemisphere. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

H    Res.   560 

Whereas  the  subversive  forces  known  as  in- 
temaiional  communism,  operating  secretly 
and  openly,  directly  and  Indirectly,  threaten 
the  sovereignty  and  political  Independence 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  positions  which' they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
power;  and 

Whereas  the  Intervention  of  international 
commumsm,  directly  or  indirectly,  however 
disguised,  in  any  American  state,  conflicts 
with  tile  established  policy  of  the  American 
Republics  for  the  protection  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  peoples  of  such  states  and  the  po- 
litical Independence  of  their  governments 
and 

Whereas  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole 
cf  it,  including  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  ninth  meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Poreign  Affairs  .Serving  as  Or- 
gan of  Consultation  m  Application  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance recogmzed  that  acts  possessing  char- 
acteristics of  aggression  and  Inieri-ention 
earned  out  against  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  may  be  responded  to  in  either  Indi- 
vidual or  collective  form,  which  could  go 
as  for  as  resort  to  armed  force,  unui  such 
time  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  takes 
measures  to  guarantee  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  hemisphere:    Now,  therefore,  be 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  thot  (1)  any  such  subver- 
sive domination  or  threat  of  It  violates  the 
pHnclpIes  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  of 
collective  security  as  set  forth  m  the  acts 
and  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by  the 
.\merlcan  Republics:  and 

(2)  In  any  such  situation  anv  one  or  more 
of  the  high  contracting  partles'to  the  Intcr- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
may.  In  the  exercise  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  which  could  go  so  far 
as  resort  to  armed  force,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  declarations  and  principles  above 
stated,  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  In- 
tervenuon,  domination,  control,  and  coloni- 
zation in  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  International  communism 
and  Its  agencies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


a 


second 


The       SPE.'^KER      Is 
demanded? 

Mr  MAILLIARD     Mr.  Speaker,  1  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER     Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  re.solution? 

Mr.  MAILLI.A.RD.     I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  resolution. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  qualify.  Does  any  other  Member  on 
the  minority  side  who  is  apposed  to  the 
resolution  demand  a  second? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qjjallfies. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  SeldenI  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  1  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  the 
House  today  breaks  no  new  or  contro- 
versial policy  ground.  It  does,  however, 
reflect  the  continuing  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  House  of  Representatives 
regarding  our  hemisphere's  problejns. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
threat  posed  to  the  Americas  by  new 
forms  of  aggression  practiced  by  inter- 
national communism. 

This  concern  has  been  .shared  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  body,  as 
well  as  by  many  individual  Members, 
including  Representatives  Flood.  Ichord, 
Mailli.vrd.  Morse.  Fascell.  Hosmer.  Ben- 
nett, and  Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  who  in- 
troduced resolutions  on  this  subject. 
And  It  has  also  been  shared  In  recent 
times  by  the  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  corner- 
stone of  our  inter-American  system  is 
the  doctrine  of  nonintervention  But 
this  doctrine,  adopted  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1935.  has  an  often  forgotten  corollary — 
to  make  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the 
words  of  President  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
a  joint  concern  of  all  the  American 
Republics."' 

At  that  1935  conference  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  American  nations  began  their 
search  for  a  mechanism  which  would 
afford  a  multilateral  umbrella  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  hemisphere  This  search, 
which  stretched  over  a  12-year  period, 
culminated  in  the  adoption  in  1947  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Rio 
Treaty.  It  Is  the  Rio  Treaty  which  es- 
tablished the  procedures  by  which  the 
principle  of  collective  action  was  to  be 
implemented  and  provided  the  frame- 
work for  collective  security  today. 

Built  on  experiences  of  the  1930's  and 
World  War  11.  the  Rio  Treaty  was  de- 
signed essentially  to  confront  traditional 
forms  of  direct  aggression.  But  in  the 
two  decades  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  it  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  lies  in  Communist 
subversion,  rather  than  in  armed  inva- 
sions across  frontiers.  The  Guatemalan 
situation  in  1954;  the  emergence  of  a 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  closely 
tied  to  Communist  bloc  strategy:  the 
Castro-Communist  plot  to  overthrow 
Venezuela's  democratic  Institutions: 
Communist    infiltration    in    key    posi- 


tions in  Brazil  prior  to  tiie  1964  revolu- 
tion; the  quick  .seizure  of  strategic  posts 
by  Communist  agents  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  April;  and  continuing  urban 
terrorism  and  guerrilla  activities  even 
today  in  various  Latin  American  couri- 
tries — all  attest  to  the  relentless  efforts 
to  subvert  governments  in  the  region. 

Unlike  direct  aggression,  subversion 
for  the  most  part  takes  place  within  na- 
tional boundaries,  using  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  within  the  country. 
Training,  supplies,  and  directives  orig- 
inate abroad,  but  the  action  itself  as- 
sumes the  characteristics  of  an  indig- 
enous movement.  This  form  of  war- 
fare has  been  proclaimed,  most  fully  in 
the  recent  September  2  declaration  of  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Red  Chinese  Cen- 
tral Committee,  as  the  method  by  which 
the  Communists  hope  to  overthrow  exist- 
ing governments  in  Latin  America,  as 
well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  goal  of  this  protracted  subveisive 
war  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the 
destruction  of  the  inter-Amei1can  sys- 
tem—the Communist  takeover  of  Latin 
American  countries — pnd  the  ultimate 
isolation  and  destruction  of  the  United 
States  itself,  as  leader  of  the  hemisphere 
and  the  free  world. 

In  recent  years  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  come  to  recognize 
that  a  limited  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  "aggression" — that  is.  an  in- 
terpretation which  fails  to  include  mod- 
ern Communist  techniques  of  subversive 
aggression — could  create  a  huge  gap  in 
the  machinery  of  the  inter-American  se- 
curity system. 

Thus,  at  Punta  del  Este.  in  1962.  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  voted  to  ex- 
clude Castro's  Cuba  from  the  DAS  and 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board. 

But  the  real  OAS  breakthrough  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  Communist  threat  to 
hemispheric  security  came  in  July  of 
1964 — at  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion, called  to  consider  Venezuela's 
charges  that  Castro's  Cuba  had  master- 
minded and  supplied  a  plan  to  overthrow 
its  democratic  Institutions. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  that  Con- 
ference as  a  congressional  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  delegation.  By  a  vote  of  15  to  4. 
the  raeetiitg  branded  the  attempted  sub- 
version of  the  Venezuelan  Government 
as  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Castro's  Cuba,  affecting  all  member 
states.  The  sanctions  provided  in  the 
Rio  Treaty  were  thereupon  invoiced,  for 
the  first  time  gi\1ng  acknowledgment 
by  the  first  formal  OAS  declaratio:i  that 
a  subversive  Communist  threat  falls 
within  the  scope  of  that  agreement. 

The  final  act  of  that  Ninth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  expressed  its  intention  in  para- 
graph V  of  resolution  I: 

To  warn  the  Government  of  Cuba  that  It 
It  should  persist  In  carrying  out  acts  that 
p-ossess  characteristics  of  aggression  and  In- 
tervention against  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Organization,  the  metnber 
states  shall  preserve  their  essential  rights  as 
sovereign  states  by  the  use  of  self-defense 
In  either  individual  or  collective  form,  wh'.cli 
could  go  so  far  as  resort  to  armed  force,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Organ  of  Consii!;alloa 
takes  measures  to  guarantee  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere. 


In  short,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  warned  Castro  that  any  new 
attempts  to  subvert  an  American  Repub- 
lic could  bring  quick  armed  defensive 
action,  without  the  necessity  of  prior 
consultation,  until  such  time  as  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  takes  measures  to 
guarantee  the  peace  and  security  of  tile 
hemisphere, 

Mr,  Speaker.  House  Resolution  560 
builds  upon  the  concept  of  the  inter- 
American  collective  security  system, 
expressed  in  this  final  act  of  the  Niutii 
Meeting  of  Consultation,  In  this  regard, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Department 
of  Slate  generally  agrees  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  proposed  resolution  and  so 
stated  in  Its  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affaiis. 
In  reviewing  the  resolution  jjassed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  committee  report,  the  Department  of 
State  has  informed  me  that  It  would  have 
preferred  that  the  last  "whereas"  para- 
graph and  the  second  operative  para- 
graph follow  more  precisely  the  language 
of  paragraph  V  of  resolution  I  of  the 
Ninth  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  I  have  just  quoted,  so  as 
to  make  clear  that  the  House  does  not 
intend  to  say  that  a  mere  threat  of  sub- 
version, standing  alone,  justifies  the  uni- 
lateral use  of  armed  force — to  make  clear 
that  the  House  docs  not  intend  to  depart 
from  existing  Inter-Amerlcan  treaties 
and  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  said  that  the  legis- 
lative history  should,  in  any  case,  clearly 
show  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  House 
Resolution  560  to  depart  from  the  policy 
laid  out  In  paragraph  V  of  resolution  I 
quoted  above 

Wliile  this  particular  paragraph  refeis 
specifically  to  Cuba,  the  principle  of  self- 
defense  has  general  application, 

I  assured  the  Department  of  State 
that  the  legislative  intent  would  be  made 
clear  In  this  respect  and.  on  this  basis,  the 
Department  withdrew^  whatever  objec- 
tions it  might  have  had. 

Congressional  awareness  of  the  need 
to  recognize  the  threat  of  subversive  ag- 
gression to  our  hemispheric  security  was 
reflected  in  a  joint  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  in  late  September  1963— 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  230.  signed  Oc- 
tober 3.  1963, 

I  have  stated  that  the  resolution  now 
pending  breaks  no  fresh  policy  ground. 
It  does,  however,  restate  and  delineat* 
the  sense  of  the  House  In  the  light  of 
events  of  the  past  2  years — that  Is.  since 
this  House  overwhelmingly  approved 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  230.  which 
stated: 

The  United  States  Is  determined  to  pre- 
vent by  whatever  means  may  be  neces-=..iry. 
Including  the  use  of  arms,  the  Marxist- 
Ijenlnlst  regime  in  Cuba  from  extending  bj 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Its  aggressive  a 
subversive  activities  to  any  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, 

Mr,  Speaker.  House  Resolution  560 
brings  up  to  date  Congress  position  re- 
garding this  country's  obligations  to  the 
Inter-American  collective  security  sys- 
tem, as  expressed  in  that  joint  congres- 
sional resolution  of  2  years  ago. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering  no» 
is  no  more  than  a  responsible  and  rea- 
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sonable  restatement  of  our  recognition 
of  this  country's  primary  obligations  to 
our  own  security  and  that  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Involved  and  committed  as  we 
are  to  the  defense  of  independent  peoples 
against  Communist  subversive  warfare 
In  Asia  and  other  farflung  outposts 
throughout  the  world,  can  we  afford — 
do  we  dare— commit  ourselves  to  less  In 
our  own  hemisphere? 

The  late  President  Kennedy  said  It, 
in  April  1961,  following  the  abortive 
Cuban  invasion: 

Should  It  ever  appear  that  the  Inler- 
Amerlcaii  doctrine  of  noninterference  mere- 
ly conceals  or  excuses  a  policy  of  nonaction — 
if  the  nations  of  this  liemisphere  should  fall 
to  meet  their  commitments  against  outatde 
Communist  penetration — then  I  want  It 
clearly  understood  that  this  Government 
will  not  hesitate  In  meeting  Its  primary  ob- 
ligntlons.  which  are  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation, 

House  Resolution  560  has  as  its  pur- 
pose to  make  it  clearly  understood,  today 
as  in  the  past,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
House  that  the  United  States  will  not 
hesitate,  as  President  Kennedy  phrased 
it,  in  meeting  its  primary  obligations, 
which  are  to  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  our  hemisphere, 

Mr,  HAYS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota 1  Mr.  Eraser.  1 

Mr,  ERASER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  resolution  for  two  rea- 
sons. First  of  all.  the  resolution  is  vei7 
badly  worded  and  is  open  to  unfortunate 
Inteipretatlons  which  perpetuate  the 
image  which  I  am  afraid  this  country 
ha.s  in  Latin  America  of  engaging  in 
clumsy-handed  intervention  in  the  af- 
faiis  of  other  nations. 

Secondly,  this  resolution  has  not  a 
single  word  In  it  which  affirms  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  development  and  support 
of  democratic  institutions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica which,  in  the  long  run.  are  the  most 
effective  way  to  defeat  communism, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  who  has  yielded  me  this 
time  chose  to  demand  a  second  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  opposed  to  this  reso- 
lution, for.  if  my  recollection  serves  me 
right,  he  supported  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  FRASER,  No.  I  do  not,  I  do  not 
have  enough  time, 

Mr,  HAYS  Then,  if  the  gentleman 
doe.s  not  yield.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  get 
any  more  time, 

M:  FRASER,  I  regret  the  statement 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  just  made 
which  Indicates  the  position  he  has  taken 
in  this  matter.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
opposed  to  this  resolution  because  he  did 
not  think  it  was  strong  enough  or  did 
not  go  far  enough.  It  is  clear  that  he 
has  taken  a  second  in  order  to  control  the 
time  rather  than  to  allow  the  time  to 
someone  who  is  genuinely  opposed  to  this 
measure  and  who  had  voted  against  It 
ill  tl.e  committee.  I  think  his  action  Is 
unfair  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  oren  debate  which  characterizes  this 
House,  I  think  it  is  a  sub\crsion  of  the 
niles  of  the  House  to  seek  to  control  the 
time  -.n  this  matmer.  1 1 


Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   New   York    fMr,   Rosenthal]. 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL,  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
have  before  us  a  resolution  expressing 
views  which  I  believe  undercut  the 
principled  commitments  of  American  di- 
plomacy In  Latin  America,  I  find  it  dis- 
tressing that  this  resolution  is  being 
brought  before  the  House  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  I  think  we  ought  to 
ask  ourselves  a  very  direct  question:  By 
what  definition  of  responsible  legislative 
behavior  is  this  resolution,  urging  change 
in  the  hemispheric  policy  of  this  Nation, 
being  brought  up  under  procedures  which 
limit  debate  and  proscribe  amendment? 

I  find  it  equally  distressing  that  the 
resolution  and  report  accompanying  It  In 
some  way  imply  that  the  policies  therein 
recommended  are  consonant  with  those 
of  traditional  American  diplomacy 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  recommendations  of  this 
report  urge  that  this  country  repeal  the 
historic  principle  of  nonintervention 
in  the  affairs  of  sovereign  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  so  doing 
stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  OAS  Charter,  the  Rio 
Treaty  of  1947.  and  the  U.N.  Charter- 
to  which  treaties  perhaps  we  should  re- 
mind ourselves,  the  United  States  is  a 
signatory. 

The  limitation  on  debate  forecloses 
any  full  discussion  of  what  these  com- 
mitments mean,  under  what  circum- 
stances they  must  be  relevant,  and  how 
the  United  States  can  best  honor  and 
promote  them.  We  ought  to  be  quite 
clear,  however,  about  the  letter  of  the 
OAS  Charter  and  Rio  Ti-eaty — which  are 
the  operative  documents  for  Inter- 
Amerlcan  secuiity. 

Article  15  of  the  OAS  Charter  de- 
claies: 

No  State  or  group  of  Stat«s  has  the  right 
to  Intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  In  the  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  another  State- 
Article  17  of  the  OAS  Charter  de- 
clares: 

The  territory  of  a  State  is  Inviolable;  It 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
military  occupation  or  other  measurefi  of 
force  taken  by  another  State,  directly  or  In- 
directly, on  any  grounds  whatsoever 

Article  18  of  the  OAS  Charter  de- 
clares : 

The  American  States  bind  themselves  In 
their  international  relations  not  to  have  re- 
course to  the  use  of  force,  except  In  the 
case  of  self-defense  In  accordance  with  ex- 
isting treaties  or  In  fulfillment  thereof 

Article  19  of  the  OAS  Charter  de- 
clares; 

Measures  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  In  accordance  with  exist- 
ing treaties  do  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  principles  set  forth  In  articles  15  and  17 

Article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty  states: 
If  the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  In- 
dependence of  any  American  state  should 
be  affected  by  an  aggression  which  Is  not 
an  armed  attack  or  by  an  extracontlnental 
or  intraconilnental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion shall  meet  Immediately  In  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken 


In  case  of  aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of 
the  aggression  or,  in  any  case,  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  continent. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  policies 
justifying  direct  and  unilateral  interven- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  repre- 
sent a  total  departure  from  the  commit- 
ments expressed  in  treaties  still  in  ef- 
fect— treaties  which  the  United  States 
supported,  signed,  and  is  currently 
pledged  to  fulfill. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  circumstances 
have  changed  the  regional  and  inter- 
national environment  in  which  these 
tieaties  operate,  I  happen  to  reject  the 
proposition  that  there  have  been  devel- 
opments which  now  render  these  treaties 
outdated.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  errone- 
ous to  maintain  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  resolution  are  somehow 
consistent  with  existing  American  policy. 

If  the  resolution  is  passed  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  on  record  as  recommending  a 
change  in  the  existing  structure  of 
American  diplomatic  commitments,  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  principles  of  nonin- 
tervention as  estabhshed  in  the  OAS 
Charter,  and  as  understood  for  the  past 
30  years.  We  would  be  committed  to  a 
program  which  would  estabUsh  anarchy 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  allowing  any 
American  state  unilatei-ally  t<3  inteiTene 
in  the  affairs  of  any  other  .American 
state.  This  is  what  House  Resolution 
560  is  all  about.  Its  passaee  by  the 
House  would  be  a  disaster  for  responsi- 
ble congressional  participation  m  the 
discussion  and  formulation  of  foreign 
pohcy. 

In  the  time  prescribed  for  det>ate.  I 
can  only  indicate  the  outlines  of  mv  own 
feelinss  about  the  topics  rai-sed  bv  this 
resolution,  I  believe  the  letter  of  House 
Resolution  560  undercuts  the  O-AS  Char- 
ter, the  U.N,  Charter,  and  the  Rio  Treaty, 
I  believe  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  car- 
ries implications  about  poUtlcs  in  Latin 
America  which  ought  not  go  unanswered. 

"We  cannot  pretend,  as  I  believe  House 
Resolution  560  does,  that  the  threat  of 
Communist  subversion  is  somehow  uni- 
form in  character  and  must  uniformly 
be  dealt  with  by  military  force.  Like- 
wise, we  cannot  Ignore  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  Latin  .American  countries 
we  think  of  as  being  threatened  by  com- 
munism. These  are  not  academic  dis- 
tinctions. For  If  we  limit  ourselves  to 
a  viewpoint  where  the  singlemost  threat 
to  Latin  American  stability  and  growth 
is  a  Communist  monolith,  operating  In 
uniform  political  environments,  we  then 
gradually  obstruct  a  more  realistic  and 
sympathetic  perspective — one  which 
communicates  to  Latin  America  our 
awareness  of  the  full  range  of  their  needs 
and  problems 

I  am  talking  about  our  ability  to  con- 
vince the  Latin  .Americans  that  we  are 
more  concerned  about  the  quaUty  of 
their  lives  and  their  own  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  than  we  are  about 
the  cold  war,  than  we  are  about  the 
possibility  that  Communists  may  indeed 
be  active  in  their  countries.  In  short, 
that  our  preoccupation  is  their  preoccu- 
pation— a  better  Ufe  for  people      It  Is 
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however,  simply  not  enough  to  argxie 
that  strict  concern  with  communism  is 
really  a  means  to  secure  the  chance  for 
Latin  American  self-help.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  may  be  true.  But  the 
problem  continues  to  be  one  of  emphasis. 
I  have  no  Illusions  about  tlie  persever- 
anee  of  the  threat  of  subversion  in  Latin 
.America.  I  think  it  is  a  problem  today: 
I  thmk  it  will  be  a  problem  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  But  foreign  policy  is  not 
simply  an  e.xercise  in  theoretical  purity. 
It  Is  an  attempt  to  deal  with  people, 
hence  with  psychologies,  and  myths,  and 
resentments,  and  aspirations,  blind  and 
enlightened.  Thus,  we  enter  an  area 
where  emphasis  and  stress  are  the  in- 
struments of  persuasive  communication 
and  restrained  influence. 

This  is  why.  among  many  other  rea- 
.'50ns.  I  believe  this  resolution,  and  the 
policy  it  recommends,  is  so  seriously.  I 
rniRht  say  disastrously  misguided.  There 
simply  is  no  purpose  in  publicizing  and 
emphasizing  again  and  agam.  our  own 
preoccupation — excessive  or  not)— with 
communism  in  Latin  America. 

If  this  body  must  pass  resolutions  deal- 
ins  with  Latin  America,  let  us  pass  a  res- 
olution endorsing  democratic  changes, 
let  us  pass  a  resolution  committing  this 
country  to  the  aspirations  of  simple  peo- 
ple who  want  a  better  life.  let  us  pass  a 
resolution  declarina  oui-  own  humility 
and  willingness  to  learn  from  Latin 
.Americans  them.selves  what  sort  of  Latin 
America  democratic-minded  men  should 
.support — our  willingness  to  learn  from 
men  and  women  whose  ability  to  discover 
and  judge  the  threat  of  communistic  sub- 
version, among  other  things,  is  just  as 
keen  and  firm  as  our  own.  The  major 
obstacle  to  the  goals  we  ought  to  be  seek- 
ing In  Latin  America  is  our  own  reputa- 
tion there  TTus  is  where  the  House  can 
be  effective,  by  dramatizing  a  sensitivity 
to  the  real  problems  of  that  continent. 

House  Resolution  560.  as  I  have  said. 
has  the  oppo.^ite  effect.  It  is  to  be  con- 
demned for  contradicting  the  principles 
of  the  OAS  Charter  and  of  noninterven- 
tion as  a  guideline  for  our  hemispheric 
diplomacy.  It  allows  any  country  to 
t.ake  upon  tfelf.  despite  the  reouirements 
for  consultation  under  the  Rio  Treaty, 
the  unilateral  determination  of  a  threat 
to  the  integrity  of  any  other  Western 
Hemisphere  nation.  It  permits  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
pursue  a  path  of  indiscriminate  inter- 
ventionism.  I  would  find  its  passage 
deeply  disturbing,  a  grave  setback  for 
progressive  diplomacy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

Mr  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
thp  ■gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Bin-ham'. 

.Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  House  Resolution  560  is  not  a  non- 
controversial  bill  It  was  opposed  in  the 
House  ForelE-n  Affairs  Committee,  and 
even  In  the  subcommittee  there  are.  I  am 
advised,  three  members  who  are  opposed 
to  it.  but  who  were  unavoidably  absent 
when  it  was  reported  out. 

My  main  objection  to  House  Resolution 
560  is  that  its  operative  paragraphs  are 
vague  and  open  to  many  interpretations. 
and    therefore    can    be    misinterpreted. 


Even  our  friends  in  Latin  America  are 
likely  to  be  troubled  by  the  apparent  sup- 
port of  unilateral  intervention  in  the 
resolution  and  our  enemies  will  surely  use 
it  to  a  fare-thee-well. 

Whether  or  not  we  were  justified  in  our 
initially  unilateral  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  we  do  know  that 
we  paid  a  heavy  price  for  that  action: 
It  tended  to  recreate  the  image  of  the 
United  States  as  it  existed  before  the 
Good  Neighbor  policy  of  FXi.R.  and  the 
formation  of  the  OAS,  when  we  were 
cordially  hated  for  periodically  sending 
in  the  Marines  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

Why  should  we  at  this  particular  time 
i-lsk  aggravating  the  situation  by  adopt- 
ing House  Resolution  560  In  its  present 
form? 

If  we  are  merely  restating  what  we 
have  officially  said  before  through  an 
agreed-upon  resolution  of  the  OAS,  then 
this  resolution  is  redundant  and  unnec- 
essary. The  dancer  is  that  House  Reso- 
lution 560  can  and  will  be  pictured  as 
going  well  beyond  OAS  policy  in  terms  of 
the  kind  of  imllateral  Intervention  that 
may  be  utidertaken. 

The  cjmmitlee  report  on  House  Reso- 
lution 560  relies  heavily  on  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
American  Republics  at  the  Ninth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  in  July  1964.  But  that 
resolution  was  adopted  in  response  to  a 
particular  situation  where  the  foreign 
ministers  had  collectively  found  that 
there  had  been  "acts  of  aggression  and 
intervention"  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba  "against  the  territorial  Inviolabil- 
ity, the  sovereignty,  and  the  political  In- 
dependence of  Venezuela  "  It  was  in  this 
situation  that  the  warning  quoted  In  the 
committee  report  was  issued. 

The  operative  paragraphs  of  House 
Resolution  560  do  not  refer  to  cases  where 
there  have  been  "acts  of  aggression  and 
intervention"  but  u.se  the  very  different 
term  "subversive  domination  or  threat 
of  it."  and  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
resolution  seems  to  say  that  this  threat 
exists  right  now  in  "all  the  Western 
Hemisphere  nations." 

Moreover  the  meeting  of  consultation 
in  July  1964  which  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion quoted  in  the  committee  report  was 
called  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  Venezuela.  House  Resolution  560.  by 
contrast,  does  not  say  that  its  operative 
paragraphs  would  apply  only  when  there 
is  a  request  for  assistance  from  the  gov- 
ernment threatened  with  subversion. 

Nor  is  there  any  requirement  in  House 
Resolution  560  that  there  be  a  collective 
finding  that  a  situation  of  "subversive 
domination  or  threat  of  it"  exists.  Ap- 
parently each  state  is  free  to  judge  that 
for  itself. 

Thus.  House  Resolution  560  is  suscept- 
ible of  the  interpretation  that  it  would 
authorize  unilateral  mtervention  by  any 
Western  Hemisphere  country  In  any 
other  Western  Hemisphere  country,  with 
or  without  the  request  or  consent  of  the 
latter,  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
former,  a  threat  of  Communist  subver- 
sion appears. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  has 
assured  us  that  House  Resolution  560  is 
intended  merely  to  confirm  existing  U.S. 


policy  and  OAS  resolutions.  I  welcome 
his  statements.  They  make  valuable 
legislative  history  aiid  will  be  reassuniii; 
to  our  Latin  American  friends  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record. 

But  the  difficulty  is  that  not  all  Latin 
Americans  read  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. They  will  sec  only  the  resolution 
itself,  which  will  no  doubt  be  widely  cir- 
culated by  our  enemies,  and  the  wor.>;( 
possible  interpretation  will  be  put  on  it 
As  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  the  worr,t 
possible  Interpretation  is  indeed  pretlv 
bad. 

Why  should  we  run  this  risk?  -Why 
should  a  resolution  which  is  subject  u^ 
such  misinterpretation  be  rushfd 
through  under  suspension  of  the  rulci> 
procedure  which  permits  no  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  and  allows  for  a 
minimum  of  debate? 

I  simply  cannot  see  what  we  gain  bv 
It. 

Are  we  trying  to  issue  a  warning  to  i!» 
Communists  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America? 

If  so.  such  a  warning  may  be  an  invi- 
tation, a  temptation.  For  while  the 
Communists  might  be  deterred  fro.n 
some  venture  by  the  likelihood  of  jomi 
OAS  action  against  them,  they  may  wcjl 
be  delighted  if  they  feel  they  can  pro- 
^•oke  the  United  States  Into  imllateral 
action.  Obviously  they  welcome  any  op- 
portunity to  castigate  once  again  t::p 
"colossus  of  the  north  '  for  intervention 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican country. 

The  danger  of  Communist  interven- 
tion and  subversion  in  Latin  America  i5 
very  real  and  in  some  areas  acute.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  let  us  ourselves 
be  tempted  to  intervene  in  every  revolu- 
tionary situation  because  Communist.^ 
are  on  the  scene.  They  will  always  be 
on  the  scene,  always  trying  to  take  ove: 
the  revolt,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
their  efforts  cannot  be  repulsed  locally 
For  example,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Dictator  Jimenez  in  Venezuela  In  1957 
and  before  the  election  of  Betancourt 
in  1958.  Communists  and  pro-Commu- 
nists were  very  much  in  evidence,  some 
of  them  in  positions  of  considerable 
power,  but  the  Venezuelans  themsehe.': 
handled  the  situation.  We  wisely  re- 
frained from  intervention,  worried  as  we 
were. 

Decisions  in  such  cases  are  difficult 
and  dangerous.  I  am  sure  our  disti".- 
guished  Foreign  Affairs  Committ-e 
would  agree  that  if  possible,  both  deci- 
sions and  consequent  actions  should  be 
taken  on  a  miiltilateral  basis,  through 
the  OAS  machinery.  Unfortunately. 
House  Resolution  560  appears  to  put  col- 
lective and  individual  action  on  the  same 
footing,  and  fails  either  to  point  to  the 
desirability  of  collective  action  wherever 
possible,  or  to  recognize  the  dangers  and 
drawbacks  of  unilateral  action. 

Again,  may  I  say  that  I  regret  that 
this  resolution  was  brought  up  und?r 
suspension  of  the  rules.  It  would  ha\e 
been  easy  to  amend  it  so  as  to  make  i*. 
essentionally  unobjectionable,  for  exam- 
ple, if  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
State  Department  representative  at 
page  13  of  the  hearings'  had  been 
adopted. 
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We  are  all  agreed  on  the  danger  of 
Communist  subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  But  House  Resolution  560, 
in  its  present  form  will  not  help.  It  will 
only  aggravate  the  danger. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  constrained 
to  oppose  suspension  of  the  rules  for  pas- 
sage of  House  Resolution  560  today  in 
Its  present  form. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ottinger  1 . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution.  As  one 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  Latin 
America,  and  helped  to  set  up  the  Peace 
Corps  in  South  America,  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  will  be  misunderstood  and  re- 
sented by  our  Latin  American  friends.  It 
will  do  mischief  and.  in  effect,  make 
Communists  rather  than  prevent  com- 
munism. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  far  be  it  from  me  to  dis- 
pute the  word  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  or  to  call  him 
a  liai.  The  most  I  can  say  about  him  Is 
that  lie  must  have  been  mistaken  when 
he  made  the  statement,  that  I  imder- 
stood  him  to  make,  that  I  supported 
this  bill  in  committee.  The  records  will 
show,  and  there  are  Members  on  the 
floor  who  can  testify,  that  I  not  only  did 
not  support  the  bill  in  committee  but  I 
was  not  even  there  the  day  the  bill  was 
considered.  The  most  charitable  thing 
I  can  say  about  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  Is  this:  in  an  effort  to  be  fair 
I  yielded  him  the  first  5  minutes  of 
time;  however,  if  he  chose  to  use  it  to 
make  a  deliberate  misstatement  of  fact 
then  I  regret  his  use  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
BrademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  President 
Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  the  primary  respon- 
sibility under  our  Constitution  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  has  not 
called  for  the  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 560. 

For  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  House  who  is  not  opposed  to  com- 
munism and  to  the  extension  of  Com- 
munist Influence  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  question  of  opposition  to 
communism  is  not  the  issue  here  today. 

The  question,  it  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  has  a  deep  interest 
in  Latin  America  and  In  particular  a 
deep  Interest  in  strengthening  the 
capacity  of  our  country  and  the  countries 
of  Ijtin  America  to  resist  the  expansion 
of  Communist  influence  in  the  heml- 
isph.'re  is  whether  or  not  the  resolution 
bef  re  us  today  will  really  be  helpful  in 
achieving  this  objective,  which  we  all 
share. 

I  question  very  much  whether  House 
Reiolution  560  will  be  helpful  In  this  re- 
spe;.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me 
likely  that  House  Resolution  560  will  be 
Use,!  by  Communists  and  other  leftist 
exi  emist  groups  as  a  weapon  with  which 
to    make    all    manner    of    propaganda 


against  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America.  I  certainly  do  not  think  It 
likely  that  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  be  of  much  help  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  great  respon- 
sibility In  conducting  our  foreign  policy 
In  Latin  America. 

These  considerations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  help  explain  the  highly  ambiguous 
posture  of  the  Department  of  State  with 
respect  to  House  Resolution  560. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  it  woiUd 
be  proper  for  me  to  quote  directly  any 
conversations  I  have  had  concerning 
this  resolution  with  officials  of  our  De- 
partment of  State,  but  I  can  say  flatly 
that  I  have  discussed  House  Resolution 
560  during  the  last  week,  and  specifically 
on  last  Friday  and  Saturday,  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Harriman  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
Vaughn,  as  well  as  a  White  House  official. 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  was  any  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  560  on  the  part  of  any  of 
these  officials — and  I  think  I  can  under- 
stand the  English  language — it  certainly 
escaped  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  last  week  I 
asked  the  Department  of  State  to  tell  me 
whether  the  State  Department,  which 
used  to  have  some  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  before  the  House 
took  it  over  favors  or  opposes  the  passage 
of  House  Resolution  560.  I  have  ad- 
vised the  Department  of  State  that  I 
certainly  do  not  consider  satisfactory  in 
this  respect  some  ambiguously  worded 
State  Department  statement  saying  that 
"We  like  this  part  of  the  resolution  or  we 
do  not  hke  that  part  of  the  resolution." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  ask  the  question. 
Does  the  Department  of  State  favor  or 
oppose  House  Resolution  560?  That  is 
what  we  as  Members  of  Congress  will 
have  to  vote  on  here  today,  nothing  more 
or  less. 

I  have  yet  to  receive  an  answer  from 
ihe  Department  of  State  to  this  simple 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
this  resolution  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  today.  I  also  have  Utile  doubt 
that  it  will  be  of  much  help  in  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
strengthening  our  capacity  to  combat 
communism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  say  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has 
had  a  longtime  interest  in  Latin  America. 
It  was  only  last  month,  for  example,  that 
I  returned  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin). 
from  Latin  America  from  taking  part  in 
a  Pan-American  conference  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  make  the  un- 
happy prediction  here  today  that  the 
Communists  in  Latin  America  and  other 
leftist  extremist  groups  wUl  make  good 
use  of  House  Resolution  560  in  attacking 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
In  good  conscience  support  a  resolution 
wliich  there  Is  reason  to  think  will 
weaken  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America  and  will  become  a  propa- 
ganda tool  for  the  Communists  there. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
an  editorial  pubhshed  in  a  newspaper 
which  supported  the  action  of  President 


Johnson  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Saturday.  September  18.  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  editorial  in  lull  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
[From  tlie  Washington  iD.Ci  Post. 
Sept.  18,  1965] 

iNTEHV-ENTION  LiCEXSE 

Fear  of  communism  does  strange  things 
to  people's  judgment.  The  House  Foreign 
ASalrs  Committee,  for  example,  has  allowed 
the  aversion  that  we  all  share  towcird  Cas- 
troite  communism  to  Influence  it  into  re- 
porting an  incredible  resolution  by  Repre- 
sentative Seujen  in  eaect  authorizing  the 
President  to  Intervene  with  armed  force 
whenever  and  wherever  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  he  deems  this  necessary  to  fore- 
stall Communist  subversion.  Even  more 
Incredible  than  the  existence  of  the  res- 
olution 16  Ihe  fact  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, If  the  committee  report  Is  correct,  has 
raised  no  objection. 

This  Is  exactly  the  sort  of  move,  however 
well  intentloned.  that  causes  friends  of  the 
United  States  to  wring  their  hands  It 
would  proclaim  this  country  the  sole  judge 
of  when  a  Communist  threat  existed,  thereby 
rendering  meaningless  the  very  system  of 
effective  consultation  we  have  sought  to 
build.  Particularly  after  the  furor  over  the 
Dominican  Involvement,  it  would  be  likely 
to  raise  every  L,atln  American  hackle.  The 
President  does  not  exactly  need  such  au- 
thorization In  extreme  emergency:  and  an 
effort  to  spell  It  out  by  resolution  could 
reactivate  a!)  manner  of  latent  antipathies 
toward  American  Intervention.  The  full 
House  ought  quickly  to  send  this  Ill-con- 
sidered measure  to  the  ira*h  heap. 

Mr.  BR-^DEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  is  unnecessary  and  I  fear  It 
will,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  hinder 
ratlier  than  help  the  cause  of  the  United 
States  in  encouraging  freedom  and  op- 
posing communism  in  Latin  .'America. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sense 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Halleck)  has  a  contribution  to  make 
and.  therefore.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
minutes, 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  use  2  minutes.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to 
inquire  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Brademas!.  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  whether  or 
not  by  what  he  -said  he  is  indicating  that 
this  is  one  matter  before  us  on  which  we 
can  exercise  our  own  judgment  and  our 
own  responsibility  and  that  he  is  com- 
plaining about  that? 

Mr,  BRADEM.^S,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.'U.LECK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  gentleman,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Indiana,  will  use 
his  own  judgment  on  this  matter.  That 
Is  certainly  what  I  intend  to  do  I  am 
grievously  disapf>ointed  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  does  not  show  a  Utile 
backbone  m  matters  affecting  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  countrj-, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  All  I  shaU  say  Is  that 
I  shall  exercise  my  responsibility  on  this 
occasion,  as  I  have  on  others,  and  vote 
for  the  resolution. 
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Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
pciint  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
:Mr.  BrademasI.  who  complains  about 
the  ambiguities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, that  has  been  a  way  of  life  down 
thrre  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.«elf  1  minute 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
tliat  the  newspaper  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  i  Mr.  BrademasI 
referred  also  supported  editorially  Mr. 
Castro  as  an  agraraan  reformer. 

While  I  have  great  respect  for  my  col- 
leaKue.  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
BrademasI,  and  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
.\merlca  and  the  people  there,  I  also  have 
dealt  with  that  area  for  the  pa.st  7  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ler-American  Affairs  I  have  visited  al- 
most every  country  in  Latin  America, 
know  many  of  the  leaders  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  have  attended  at  least  three 
international  conferences  on  inter- 
American  affairs.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  as  I  believe  the  passage  of 
tills  resolution  will  accomplish  at  least 
two  thinKs:  first,  it  will  make  unmis- 
takably clear  to  any  would-be  Commu- 
nist adventurers  that  they  cannot  count 
on  any  declared  doctrine  of  noninterven- 
tion to  shield  their  aggressive  activities. 
Second,  it  will  make  it  clear  to  our  allies 
In  Latin  America  that  we  must  work  out 
a  system  of  collective  security  which  will 
meet  the  new  type  of  Communi.st  ag- 
gression— subversion,  infiltration,  and  so 
forth — which  has  become  the  primary 
instrument  of  Communist  expansion. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr  Ger.\ld  R  FopdI. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
t  rise  to  indicate  my  support  of  the  reso- 
lution, particularly  with  the  explanation 
and  clarification  made  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sel- 
denI.  I  siiecifically  endorse  the  resolu- 
tion because  of  two  features:  First,  the 
fact  that  it  reaffirms  again  the  Monroe 
Doctiine  after  some  lapse  and  doubt 
about  its  application  in  the  last  several 
years;  and  second,  it  does  call  for  collec- 
tive action  by  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Such  joint  action  is  most 
Important. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  be  verj- 
clear  that  I  disassociate  myself  with  the 
report  as  written.  The  report  is  badly 
written.  In  many  respects  it  does  not 
coincide  with  the  context  of  the  resolu- 
tion itself.  Specifically  I  want  to  disas- 
sociate my.self  with  one  sentence  or,  a 
substantial  part  of  one  sentence  In  the 
report.  I  ask  you  to  turn  to  page  3.  The 
sentence  reads  as  follows : 

Recognizing  tliat  tiie  subversive  forces  of 
international  communism  threaten  ttie  sov- 
ereignty and  political  independence  of  all  na- 
tions m  T.h9  Western  Hemisphere,  it  sup- 
port* 111  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  any  action  he  deems  necessary  to  prevent 
in  a  timely  manner  Communist  subversion 
In  the  hemisphere; 

Naturally  I  would  support  and  have 
supported  action  by  the  Chief  Executive 
against  Comjnunlst  subversion  in  this 
hemisphere     It  should  be  pointed  out  he 


already  has  authority  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  In  the  past,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  I  have 
supported  the  action  which  was  taken; 
but  I  think  tho.se  of  us  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  aisle  must  reserve  independ- 
ent judgment  as  to  the  precise  way  in 
which  tiie  challenge  to  subversion  is  un- 
dertaken by  our  Government  in  Latin 
America. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  by 
our  voting  for  the  resolution  it  does  not 
mean  that  we,  in  advance,  endorse  any 
specific  method  of  meeting  the  challenge 
of  Communi-st  subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  With  that  qualification  as 
to  the  report.  I  intend  to  support  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  statements  made  as  to  who  is 
an  expert  and  who  is  not  on  Latin 
America.  I  would  like  to  yield  now  5 
minutes  to  the  man  I  consider  to  be  a 
real  expert  on  Latin  American  matters, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood  1. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  very  kind.  I  think  what  he  has 
in  mind  is  this;  I  am  not  a  Johnny- 
come-lately  to  this  problem  of  our  rela- 
tions with  our  Latin  American  brothers. 
I  have  been  traveling  tlicie — I  am  sorry 
to  report  with  the  ladies  present — for 
about  50  years,  many,  many  times,  every 
countrv'.  I  have  met  with  mihtaiy 
juntas,  I  have  met  with  screaming 
patriots  in  the  barricade.  I  have  seen 
the  old  Las  Cuchurochs  in  Venezuela, 
when  I  was  walking  with  the  Ambassador 
across  the  plaza  of  the  hotel  and  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  front  of  us  and  I 
have  seen,  when  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  and  there  was  a 
revolution  on  the  other.  I  was  there. 
Charlie,  year  after  year,  country  after 
country. 

As  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  'Damn  Yankee," 
I  am  just  a  Yankee,  I  w  *'=  raised  in  St. 
Augustine  and  my  family  has  been  bilin- 
gual there  for  three  generations  as  my 
southern  Congressmen  who  represent  me 
can  tell  you.  So  these  protestations  of 
special  pipelines  a;id  .iwaieness  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  relations  with  our  south- 
em  brothers  leave  me  cold,  if  you  do  not 
mind.  I  introduced  the  original  resolu- 
tion several  years  ago.  This  is  an  ex- 
tension of  a  sacred  American  doctrine, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  while  I  do  not 
have  the  proper  pipeline  either,  I  feel 
that  if  Monroe  were  sitting  where 
Selden  is  today,  he  would  move  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Why?  The  Moru-oe  Doctrine,  as  you 
lawyers  would  say,  is  against  an  aggres- 
sion vi  et  armis  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  foreign  powers.  Traditionally 
and  historically,  we  have  held  to  this 
doctrine  and  it  has  been  vindicated  time 
and  time  again.  There  is  not  a  man  In 
this  Chamber,  if  a  Clilnese  fleet  were  off 
Peru  or  a  Russian  fleet  off  Brazil  with 
16-lnch  guns  on  a  bombardment  mission, 
who  would  not  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Selden  I  in  his  resolu- 
tion— not  one.  But  guns  were  the  weap- 
ons of  Mr.  Monroe's  day — and  that  is 
why  he  wrote  that  doctrine.  Those  are 
not  the  weapons  of  today.    There  are  no 


more  16-inch  guns  and  battleships.  To- 
day they  land  from  nuclear  submarines 
at  night  and  come  ashore  on  rubber  rafts 
with  their  arms,  or  are  dropped  by  para- 
chute into  the  jungles — laden  with  muni- 
tions and  laden  with  gold.  They  are 
trained  in  Moscow,  or  trained  in  Peiping. 
or  trained  in  Havana.  Tliese  are  the 
happy  native  patriots  trained  for  murder 
and  arson,  and  terror.  But  do  they  at- 
tack military,  tyrannical  juntas?  If  they 
did.  I  would  not  blame  them,  but  they 
attack  weak  democracies,  democracies 
that  are  wobbly  and  their  goal  is  to  set 
up,  God  forbid,  a  line  of  Communist 
states  across  Central  and  South  America 
which  is,  as  the  great  Churchill  said  about 
southern  Europe  when  he  wanted  the  in- 
vasion to  be  made  there,  "the  soft  under- 
belly of  Europe,"  through  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean.  "The  soft  underbelly"  of 
this  Nation  is  Central  America  and  Sou-h 
America, 

Do  you  think  that  I  think  that  these 
men  here,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  BinohamI.  and  these  men.  are 
soft  on  communism?  That  is  unadul- 
terated rot.  There  are  no  better  Amer- 
icans in  this  House  of  Representatives 
They  are  100  percent  Americans  in  case 
that  is  worrying  you.  Half  of  them  I  do 
not  know  when  I  see  them  in  the  halls. 
but  I  have  confidence  in  them.  But  this 
time  they  are  wrong.  With  stars  in  their 
eyes,  they  are  searching  for  the  Holy 
Grail  They  want  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  With  this  X  do  not  quarrel  but 
I  choose  of  all  the  angels — St.  Michael, 
the  Archangel  with  sword  and  armor,  the 
strong  right  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MailliardI. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  opposition  to  this 
resolution  arises  largely  out  of  misinter- 
pretation as  to  its  meaning  or  intent  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  share  the  res- 
ervation expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader,  as 
to  the  precise  language  on  page  3  of  the 
report.  I  think  it  is  misleading  and  is 
somewhat  in  conflict  with  the  language 
of  the  resolution  itself  That  Is  unfor- 
tunate. But,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the 
explanation  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  given — I  might  say  a  very 
carefully  worded  interpretation — it  is 
precisely  what  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  mino:  ity 
member,  thought  we  intended  in  the 
first  place. 

All  of  these  doubts  have  been  raised 
in  the  last  few  days.  I  just  wish  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  lels- 
lative  history  as  to  what  we  mean  wl;en 
we  vote  on  this  bill  can  rely  on  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  tMr.  Selden  1 .  With  that 
interpretation  I  fully  concur  and  .vill 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ylel.l  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  MONACANl. 

Mr  MONACVN.  M;-.  Speaker,  In  the 
time  that  is  available,  obviously  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  any  extended  staten.ent 
about  this  resolution.  I  favor  the  reso- 
lution. 
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A  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the 
speakers  about  the  attitude  of  the  State 
Department.  I  sat  In  at  all  the  hear- 
ings. The  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  American  Affairs  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  made 
cert.iin  suggestions  to  the  committee 
which,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  sub- 
stantially followed  in  the  text  of  the 
resolution. 

The  reason  for  the  suggestion  was  that 
this  was  language  which  had  been 
adopted  at  a  meeting  in  1964  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  countries  which 
made  up  the  Organization  of  .American 
States,  and  substantially  that  language  is 
contained  in  this  resolution.  I  see  no 
reason  therefore,  in  view  of  this  back- 
ground, why  there  should  be  abhorrence 
or  objection  on  the  part  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  at  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  all.  in  the  resolution  we  are  talk- 
ing not  about  debates  or  theoretical  dis- 
cussions or  even  about  non-Communist 
movements  which  might  even  be  radical. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  naked 
Communist  power. 

In  the  resolution  we  refer  to  "acts 
possessing  the  characteristics  of  aggres- 
sion and  intervention,"  and  we  state  that 
an:'  such  subversive  domination  or 
threat  of  It  violates  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine."  and  that  in  smy  such 
situation  a  country  has  a  right,  in  self  de- 
fense, to  take  action. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  support  the  resolution 
and  liope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Tills  resolution  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  subcommittee  and  with 
one  opposing  vote  from  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  which  has  been 
followed  in  practice  and  also  sets  forth 
Uie  twundaries  of  proper  action  in  op- 
position to  the  threat  of  dominating 
Communist  power  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  res- 
olution is  directed  against  Communist 
domination  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  language  of  the  resolution  itself 
which  refers  to  "domination."  to  "Inter- 
vention" and  to  "acts  possessing  char- 
acteristics of  aggression  and  interven- 
tion." 

It  further  records  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  being  against  "subversive 
domination"  and  reiterates  the  accepted 
right  jf  contracting  parties  to  the  Inter- 
Amencan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance in  self-defense  to  take  steps  to 
combot  intervention,  domination,  con- 
trol, and  coloniaJization  by  Communist 
force. 

This  simply  states  accepted  doctrine 
and  sets  forth  the  theory  under  which 
the  United  States  acted  in  the  Domini- 
can crisis. 

This  does  not  sanction  inter^'entlon  in 
the  case  of  liberal  or  Socialist  expen- 
ments  The  United  SUtes  has  clearly 
shown  a  hberal  policy  with  regard  to  all 
such  Tiovements  in  many  instances.  I 
need  jnly  cite  the  support  of  Betancourt 
m  Vpiiezuela  and  the  cooperation  with 
"ei   in   Chile.      Our   policy   has   been 


strongly  behind  movements  calculated  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  average  Latin 
American. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  too  that 
much  of  the  basic  language  in  the  reso- 
lution is  a  restatement  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  July  of  1964.  The  last 
"whereas"  clause  and  the  second  "re- 
solved" clause  of  the  resolution  are  re- 
statements of  the  language  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers.  It  is  clear  therefore  that 
this  resolution  would  not  be  opposed  by 
the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

I  should  add  that  the  strengthening 
and  broadening  of  this  language  was 
suggested  by  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department  who  testified  before  the 
committee. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  hearings 
In  discussion  with  one  of  the  witnesses, 
the  language  of  this  resolution  is  broad, 
as  all  such  language  must  be.  It  does 
not  permit  exact  application  in  a  partic- 
ular situation.  The  decision  on  the  spot 
must  be  made  by  the  Executive  and 
therefore  this  resolution  provides  only 
broad  guidelines.  Whether  or  not  there 
is  aggression,  whether  or  not  that  ag- 
gression is  Communist  dominated,  and 
whether  or  not  a  movement  of  social 
change  is  Indigenoiis  and  In  character 
must  be  decided  by  the  heads  of  the 
nations  of  American  states  at  a  particu- 
lar time  and  place.  We  all  know  that 
there  are  native  liberal  or  even  radical 
non-Communist  movements  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  It  is 
not  the  Intention  of  this  resolution  to 
justify  intervention  to  retard  such  activ- 
ities. It  is  only  where  the  change  be- 
comes subversive  and  the  degree  of  in- 
ternational communistic  influence  be- 
comes controlling  or  threatens  to  become 
controlling  that  action  is  supported. 

E\'en  where  the  action  does  take  place, 
it  is  permissible  under  the  resolution  only 
until  such  time  as  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion take.s  measures  to  guarantee  peace 
and  security. 

Any  attempt  to  set  general  policy  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  this  resolution 
constitutes  an  exercise  of  judgment  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  was  said  by  Secretary  Sayre  in  tes- 
timony appearing  on  page  16  of  the  hear- 
ings : 

We  have  to  balance  several  things:  On  the 
one  hand,  noniniervention  and  self-deter- 
mination ol  peoples  with  this  subversive 
problem  we  are  presented  with  because  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  We  have  to  balance 
collective  action  ofT  againft  the  inherent 
right  of  .^elf-defense.  We  cannot  agree  t« 
anything  which  wotild  deny  the  United  States 
tlie  Inherent  right  of  self-defense. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  will  be 
helpful  to  President  Johnson  in  carrying 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  that  it  should  receive  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  such  time 
as  he  may  consume 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  HaysI,  for  yielding  to  me  in  order 
that  I  may  express  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  House  Resolution  560.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  magnificent  work  done 


by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
especially  that  of  the  Sutxommittee  on 
Inter-American  .■Affairs,  a  subcommittee 
so  ably  chaired  by  the  sponsor  of  this 
resolution,  the  gentleman  from  .Alabama 
IMr.  Selden],  The  committee  has  per- 
formed a  public  senice  in  bringing  the 
Members'  attention  to  the  ever  increas- 
ing threat  posed  by  Communist  subver- 
sive activities  in  Latin  .America.  I  know 
I  am  not  alone  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
many  accomplishments  of  the  sutK;om- 
mittee  in  revealing  the  nature  of  the 
danger  we  face  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Too  often  we  fail  to  recognize 
the  diligent  efforts  of  our  colleagues 
toiling  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
American  foreign  policy,  an  area  where 
the  political  liabilities  are  many  and  the 
assets  few.  In  this  field  the  public  spot- 
light shines  brightly  upon  you  when 
thei'e  are  complaints  to  be  registered. 
Yet,  when  your  efforts  have  improved  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  the 
silence  can  be  deafening.  To  the  men 
whose  contributions  are  received  always 
without  fanfare  and  mostly  without 
notice,  go  my  unending  appreciation  and 
gratitude. 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affali's  Committee,  I  feel  I  can 
speak  with  -some  authority  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  communism  as  the  com- 
mittees of  which  I  am  a  member,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  are  expo.sed  to  the  threat 
posed  by  Communist  advances  on  a  daily 
basis  No  other  subject  demands  more 
of  my  attention. 

The  challenge  facing  the  United  States 
in  light  of  the  consistent  efforts  of  Com- 
munist professional  subversives  to  extend 
Communist  power,  this  challenge  is  great 
indeed.  The  resolution  now  being  con- 
sidered recognizes  the  vital  need  for  this 
Congress  to  initiate  new  and  bold  steps 
to  counter  all  forms  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

It  would  take  volumes  of  material  for 
me  to  even  touch  on  all  of  the  points 
which  I  feel  need  attention.  Therefore, 
my  remarks  should  not  be  considered  ex- 
haustive 

I  believe  the  resolution  will  accomplish 
three  things  in  addition  to  the  projected 
results  stated  in  the  committee  report 
Most  important,  by  expressing  the  sense 
that  we  consider  Communist  subversive 
activities  ample  grounds  for  taking 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  .orestall 
Communist  takeovers,  we  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  transformation  of  the 
sense  of  the  House  into  a  series  of  opera- 
tional programs  that  will  carry  out  the 
intent  of  this  resolution.  The  tremen- 
dous importance  of  this  foundation  con- 
not  possibly  be  overemphasized  Our  ex- 
isting fxjlicies  of  countering  Commimist 
nonmilitaiT  aggression  need  to  be  im- 
proved. Some  of  those  responsible  for 
formulating  and  executing  policies  have 
testified  to  their  ineffectiveness  in  many 
areas. 

If  we  fail  to  convert  the  meaningful 
phrases  contained  in  House  Resolution 
560  i.ito  equally  meaningful  operational 
programs  we  will  lend  incentive  to  those 
who  call  us  the  "paper  tiger." 
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The  next  accomplishment  will  be  to 
put  the  Communists  on  notice  of  our 
intention  to  be  hereafter  unwilling  to 
stand  by  and  wntch  the  dissection  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  devious  and  de- 
ceitful means;  and  that  this  body  will 
laice  every  step  wiihin  its'  broad  powers 
to  (oil  those  subversive  plots  so  care- 
fully planned  by  our  self-avowed  ene- 
mies in  Moscow,  Peipmg.  and  Havana. 
No  doubt  the  Communists  will  take  note 
of  this  resolution  and  they  will  be  wait- 
ing to  see  if  we  back  up  our  words  with 
action. 

Finally.  I  believe  the  resolution  will 
serv'e  to  dispel  doubt  held  by  some  Latin 
Americans  as  to  our  conviction  and  de- 
termination in  this  matter. 

I  have  heard  of  large  numbers  of 
Latins  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  has  neither  the  patience 
nor  the  stomach  necessary  to  engage  In 
a  long-term  nonmilitary  struggle  with 
the  Communists  over  Latin  America. 
They  too.  will  be  waiting  to  see  if  the 
tliter  bites  or  if  he  Just  growls  a  little. 

I  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  Com- 
munist subversion,  what  I  have  termed, 
•the  paradox  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine" 
and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  subcommlt- 
tees  report  on  Communist  activity  In 
Latin  America. 

COMMUNIST    SU8VE1IS10N 

House  Resolution  560  states: 
The  subversive  forces  known  as  interna- 
tirmiil  crrmnumism,  operating  secretly  ttnd 
openly,  directly  and  Indirectly  threaten  the 
sovereignty  and  poUtlCfU  Independence  of  all 
the  Western  Hemisphere  nations 

Since  attention  is  given  to  secret  and 
Indirect  aggression  I  feci  It  necessary  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  Communist  subver- 
sion and  how  they  threaten  the  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations. 

Until  very  recently  the  term  internal 
subversion  was  unknown.  All  through 
historv'.  aggression  had  always  been  per- 
sonified by  marching  armies  and  never 
before  had  a  world  power  attempted  con- 
quest from  within.  President  Kennedy 
called  these  new  covert  tactics,  "the  new 
forms  of  struggle"  and  he  acknowledged 
the  great  need  for  freemen  to  adapt  to 
these  new  forms  and  to  develop  counter- 
means. 

The  origin  of  the  philosophy  of  covert 
aggression  Is  not  known  but  certainly 
among  the  first  to  openly  advocate  Its 
use  was  the  father  of  modern  commu- 
nism. Lenin. 

He  creat«l  the  term  professional  agi- 
tator when  he  said : 

In  order  to  be  fully  prepired  for  hla  tafilt. 
the  worlting  class  revolutionary  must  also 
become  .1  profr=slonal  revolutlonarj'.  Our 
duty  Is  to  assist  every  capable  worlcer  to  be- 
come a  professional  agitator.  propa^indUt. 
literature  distributor,  et  ceten  *  •  •.  We 
must  arrange  that  he  be  maintained  by  the 
party,  that  lie  miy  In  due  time  go  under- 
ground, that  he  change  his  place  of  activity, 
otherwise  he  will  not  enlarge  his  experi- 
ence •  •  •  and  win  not  he  able  to  stay  in 
the  aght. 

Having  outlined  the  nature  of  the  agi- 
tator he  then  described  the  dedication  he 
must  possess : 

Every  sacrifice  must  be  made,  the  greatest 
obstacles    must    be    overcome.    In    order    to 


cirry  on  agitation  and  propigir.da  systemat- 
ically, perseveringly.  persistently,  and  pa- 
tiently, precisely  In  Ihoie  Institutions,  socle- 
ties,  and  associations  •  •  •  where  masses 
belong. 

As  early  as  1920  Lenin  had  given  the 
world  notice  as  to  the  future  nature  of 
the  struggle  and  also  he  made  clear  the 
Communists"  determination  to  dominate 
the  world  also.  The  professional  agita- 
tor is  not  bound  by  any  kind  of  a  moral 
code.    On  this  Lenin  said; 

We  have  never  rejected  terror  on  principle. 
nor  can  we  do  so 

One  of  the  most  important  principles 
in  Communist  philosophy  is  the  bring- 
ing of  all  the  working  classes  under  the 
domination  of  the  Commu.nist  Party  and 
through  this,  all  non-Communist  socie- 
ties must  perish.  The  early  Communists 
thought  that  military  ijower  would  ac- 
complish their  goal  but  with  the  coming 
of  nuclear  weaponry  this  form  of  con- 
(luest  was  all  but  eliminated  as  a  prac- 
tical method  of  conquest.  As  a  result. 
the  Communists  turned  to  nonm.litary 
conflict  to  achieve  their  goals.  Including 
psychological,  political,  economic,  tech- 
nological, and  organizational  warfare 
Under  the  guiae  of  so-called  "peaceful 
coexistence"  they  have  continued  their 
nonmilitary  aggression  in  every  nation 
in  the  world.  The  Communists'  own 
words  make  it  clearer  than  I  ever  would 
be  able: 

The  Commtuilsi  Party  e.iters  government 
Institutions  not  In  order  to  do  co:i5tructlve 
wjrk.  but  in  order  to  direct  the  masses  to 
destroy  from  witnm  the  whole  bourgeois 
state  machine  and  parliament  itself  (Lenin, 
19201. 

There  axe  no  forces  in  the  world  which 
could  halt  our  victorious  advance  to  com- 
munlam.    (Khrushchev  1954.) 

Every  peace  program  Is  a  deception  of  the 
people,  and  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  unless  its 
principal  object  is  10  explain  to  the  masses 
the  need  for  revolution.    (Lenin  1016. i 

It  is  not  an  anny.  but  peac«  th-at  Is  re- 
quired to  propagate  Communist  Ideas,  dis- 
seminate them,  and  establish  them  In  the 
minds  of  men.      (Khrushchev    1958. ( 

We  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  change 
Its  pijlltical  program:  Walt  tor  a  blue  moon. 
( Khrushchev  1955. 1 

We  are  progressing  toward  communism 
without  war.  We  do  not  need  war;  It  Is 
harmful  to  our  cause.  The  development  of 
ideas  cannot  be  held  up  by  force  as  It  can- 
not be  spread  by  force.     (Khrtishchev  1955.) 

I  know  not  how  It  can  be  clearer. 
Like  Napoleon.  Hitler,  and  Caesar,  the 
Communists  desire  world  conquest. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  for  the  minds  of 
men.  How  do  the  Coinmunlsts  manage 
to  win  minds  more  readily  than  we? 
There  are  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  ccwrdlnation  and  clear 
definition  of  purpose. 

The  international  Communist  move- 
ment maintains  several  political  warfare 
schools  around  the  world.  They  send 
previously  trained  agitators  into  a  given 
country  and  find  people  who  lean  toward 
the  Communist  line  of  thought,  then 
bring  those  persons  to  the  political  war- 
fare school  where  they  learn  the  science 
of  agitation.  The  graduate  returns  to 
his  native  land  and  agitates  against  the 
existing    authority    and    promotes    the 


creation  of  a  pro-Communist  or  Com- 
munist resrime.  He  has  a  large  bag  from 
wiiich  to  draw  various  methods. 

No  wonder  there  are  anti-American 
strikes,  demoitstrations,  and  parades.  No 
wonder  our  embassies  are  stoned  and 
burned.  No  wonder  our  Ambassadors 
are  spat  upon.  Until  we  learn  to  nm: 
with  people  on  their  level  and  \1ew  th: 
from  their  sUndpoint  we  will  continu.  : 
fail  in  our  efforts  to  halt  communism. 

THE    PARAnOX   Of   THE   MONHOE   DOCTan*^ 

As  previously  mentioned  covert  or  non- 
mllltary  internal  aggression  is  a  modem 
form  of  warfare.  When  President  Mon- 
roe Lssued  his  now-famoas  doctrine  sucii 
a  form  did  not  exist,  therefore  it  was 
entirely  logical  for  hlin  to  declare  this 
hemisphere  out  of  bounds  to  all  would- 
be  conquerors  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
plore the  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
to  refrain  from  involving  themselves  In 
each  other's  internal  afTalrs.  However 
the  coming  of  covert  aggression  has  cre- 
ated a  paradox  where  the  United  States 
cannot  prevent  foreign  domination  In 
Latin  America  without  assisting  tlios? 
nations  in  repelling  the  Communist  non- 
military  advances.  We  have  tried  to  re- 
frain from  such  assistance  only  to  find 
the  leaders  of  the  Latin  nations  so  bogKed 
down  with  domestic  problems  of  poverty 
and  population  that  these  leaders  are 
unable  to  turn  back  the  subversives. 

The  Communists  realized  this  histori- 
cal paradox  long  ago  and  have  used  it 
to  their  advantage  for  the  past  20 
years.  House  Resolution  .seo  will  help 
make  it  clear  that  we  will  assist  our 
neighbors  in  the  repulsion  of  any  ag- 
gressor In  every  way  we  can.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  must  become  di- 
rectly Involved  in  internal  politics 
Rather.  I  mean  we  should  extend  our 
existing  programs  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  For  instance,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  receiitiy 
instituted  a  program  for  Latin  America 
wherein  our  people  help  train  Latins  in 
arts  of  local  security  maintenance  and 
counterinsurgency.  Programs  of  tto 
nature  represent  a  proper  approach  and 
should  be  extended  and  enlarged  so  they 
may  act  as  one  means  of  repelling  the 
Communist  insurgents.  Thus  far,  tliese 
projects  have  been  Uke  a  single  wav(?  Ir. 
a  sea  of  possibilities.  The  89th  Consress 
needs  to  provide  the  directive  and  the 
ftmds  in  order  that  the  executive  agen- 
cies can  concentrate  their  efforts  on  >uch 
activities. 

The  paradox  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
In  my  opinion,  is  the  primary  reason  we 
need  to  express  our  sense  in  the  resolu- 
tion before  us.  We  must  eliminate  all 
doubt  as  to  America's  determinalicn  to 
maintain  sovereign  and  independent  na- 
tions in  this  hemisphere.  Doubt  doe! 
exist  among  the  Communists  and  more 
Important,  among  our  neighbors  them- 
selves. 

suBCOMMrrrEE  report  on  COMMVNIST  .ACTIvm 
IN   LATIN   AMERICA 

Last  March,  after  hearing  several  »1'- 
ne-sses  from  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment the  Subcommittee  on  Inte"; 
American  Affairs  issued  a  report  en:itlei 
"Communist  Activity  in  Latin  Ame;ic« 
Tlie  findings  and  recommendations  are 
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exceedingly  Important  and  I  would  like  to 
turn  now  to  an  e.\amination  of  this  re- 
port and  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
points  made  therein  as  applied  to  House 
Resolution  560.  Time  prevents  me  from 
examining  each  finding  and  recommen- 
d.Ttion  so  I  must  confine  my  discussion  to 
the  most  vital  areas.  The  report  states: 
Communist  propaganda  strategy  for  Latin 
America  Is  directed  toward  the  destruction  of 
democratic  Institutions  and  influences  in  the 
are:  and  ultimately  to  the  imposition  of 
Marxist-Leninist  regimes  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  fact  can- 
not be  overstated.  This  statement  com- 
bined with  the  sense  of  the  resolution  re- 
moves all  doubt  as  to  our  realization  that 
covert  aggression  is  just  as  dangerous  as 
overt  aggression  and  demands  the  same 
type  of  swift  and  effective  reaction.  No 
one  would  deny  that  death  by  cancerous 
infection  is  just  as  final  as  death  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
rive.  we  first  must  take  steps  to  remove 
the  cancer. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse  1  pointed  out  to  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Mr.  Jack  Vaughn,  and  I  quote: 

My  great  fear  is  we  are  not  doing  enough 
among  the  campcslnos  (peiisants)  In  the  few 
countries  I  visited.  We  are  not  reaching 
them.  We  know  there  are  cadres  of  Com- 
munists In  the  hills  of  Venezuela  and  other 
countries.  We  ought.  It  seems  to  me.  to  re- 
cjist  our  program  In  such  a  way  to  meet  this 
Immediate  threat  •  •  •.  I  was  In  Peru  last 
fall,  and  I  was  distressed  In  talking  with  the 
members  of  the  AID  delegation  there,  and  I 
L-ouId  only  find  one  of  a  very  large  staff  who 
had  been  out  lii  the  hills,  who  had  been  out 
in  the  villages  and  lived  with  the  oampeslnos, 
fcnow  their  problems  and  emphoalzed  with 
tuem.  There  were  too  many  whose  principal 
worry  was  the  next  cocktaU  party.  This  Is 
•«mbly  critical.  Mr,  Secretary. 

Compare  this  statement  with  the  ex- 
ample of  Communist  subversion  I 
pointed  out  earlier  and  I  believe  you  wUl 
.■^ee  how  desperate  our  situation  Is.  Con- 
!;res.s  must  take  the  initiative  and  train 
some  professionals  for  our  side. 

The  first  finding  of  the  report  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  matter: 

The  United  States  has  yet  to  develop  an 
adequate  Ideological  offensive  as  convincing 
evidence  to  all  Latin  Americans  that  our  way 
of  life  Is  worthy  of  emulation. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  this  prob- 
lem was  articulated  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  who  said: 

r  hi.ve  had  much  contact  with  young  peo- 
ple for  many  ycp.rs,  and  It  has  grown  con- 
tinuously harder  for  me  to  take  the  break- 
down of  our  young  people  In  their  attitudes 
tiwurd  the  things  that  America  stands  for. 
It  would  seem  that  we  have  not  Uught  acy- 
i.'ilne  vital  about  communism  in  our  schools 
and  In  our  colleges  We  look  at  It  and  say: 
this  13  dangerous.  We  must  not  deal  with 
that.  We  must  not  tell  them  about  that. 
They  might  want  to  become  Communists." 
Or  perhaps  we  do  not  know  what  It  Is  we  have 
in  this  country.  Then  they  get  up  against  a 
well  trained  Communist  arguer,  to  use  a 
word  of  my  own,  and  they  are  completely 
worsted.  They  have  nothing  to  reply.  I 
thlnlt  the  fault,  really  to  speak  of.  Is  right 
nere  at  home.  Our  schools  are  not  teaching 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  basis  of  American 
democracy,    of    American    freedom.     And    I 


think,  as  they  come  In  from  the  outside, 
they  see  that,  and  I  have  had  them  laugh  In 
my  face  •  •  •  That  Is  a  very  difficult  mo- 
ment In  one's  life. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  In  the 
psychological  and  political  aspects  of  the 
cold  war  struggle  then  we  had  better 
begin  defining  what  it  is  we  are  promot- 
ing. The  Communists  make  it  very  sim- 
ple for  people  to  understand.  We  cannot 
compete  with  them  until  we  formulate  a 
salable  program,  salable  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Under  our  present  policies 
we  Insist  on  presenting  to  the  world  a 
slanted  view  of  America.  For  instance, 
recently  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
published  a  magazine  for  distribution  in 
Poland.  The  feature  article  contained 
35  pages  of  photographs  of  our  civil 
rights  demonstrations,  riots,  and  beat- 
ings. Accompanying  these  photos  was 
a  very  academic  explanation  of  our  prob- 
lems and  what  we  are  aoing  to  solve  them. 
I  took  the  article  to  a  Polish-American 
and  as  he  began  reading  he  said,  "Oh. 
my  God."  He  did  not  have  to  go  any 
further  to  get  his  poir.t  across. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  in  this 
country  read  an  article  that  Is  accom- 
panied by  voluminous  pictorial  supple- 
mentation. I  submit,  at  best  most  people 
read  the  captions,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  photos  speak  for  themselves.  A  Pole 
reading  this  article  would  have  to  get  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  is  a 
country  torn  apart  with  racial  strife  and 
is  a  pohce  state.  We  actually  save  the 
Communists  money  by  printing  this  kind 
of  news.  What  would  be  wrong  with 
having  35  pages  of  pictures  of  Polish- 
American  citizens  and  Polish  immigrants 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  American  prosper- 
ity and  freedom?  Our  propagandists 
sincerely  believe  they  are  promoting  free- 
dom by  publishing  that  which  is  news  In 
America  abroad,  what  they  overlook  Is 
that  what  Is  news  here  Is  not  news  there. 
By  presenting  only  the  violent,  the  sen- 
sational, the  morbid,  the  sadistic,  and  the 
unpleasant  aspects  of  our  society  to  the 
Poles,  we  actually  give  tJiem  a  false  im- 
pression of  our  Nation.  An  impression 
which  shows  America  as  a  militaristic 
nation,  poor  and  unhappy,  is  incidentally 
the  same  image  projected  by  the  Com- 
munist propaganda.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  USIA  under  its  new  administration 
will  not  repeat  such  mistakes. 
The  report  further  declares: 
Several  major  deficiencies  continue  to  limit 
Latin  American  counterinsurgency  capabil- 
ities. The  means  of  combating  the  subversive 
t.ictlcB  of  the  Communist  professional  require 
considerable  improvement. 

The  deficiencies  In  Latin  American  ca- 
pabilities only  reflect  our  own  Inade- 
quacies In  the  counterinsurgency  field. 
If  the  leader  Is  helpless,  then  so  are  those 
he  attempts  to  lead. 

Finding  number  seven  states: 
The  Soviet  Union,   rather   than  Commu- 
nist   China,    still    supports   Cuba — economi- 
cally, politically,  and  militarily. 

Possibly  this  finding  will  serve  to  shake 
some  people  out  of  their  lethargy  re- 
garding the  Soviet  Union.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  people  in  this  country. 
Including  some  high  public  officials,  who 
deeply  believe  that  the  cold  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U,S.S  R  does 


not  exist.  Further,  they  believe  the 
danger  of  communism  lies  with  Ciiina 
and  not  with  the  Soviet  Union,  No  one 
can  denj-  that  our  guard  against  the 
Soviets  has  been  relaxing  steadily  over 
the  past  few  years.  I  submit,  Mr.  Steafc- 
er.  that  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  leader  of 
the  great  majority  of  world  Communists 
and  that  tliat  nation  represents  the  pri- 
mary threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
freedom  and  self-government.  The 
argument  that  she  is  no  longer  the  pri- 
mary worry  is  dangerous  and  a  self- 
defeating  fraud.  We  have  been  taken  In 
by  the  use  of  the  term,  peaceful  coex- 
istence." To  a  Communist  that  does  not 
mean  "live  and  let  live.  "  rather,  it  means 
"conquer  without  arm.s — from  within." 
I  refer  you  to  my  earlier  quotations  from 
Messi-s.  Lenin  and  Khrushchev  for 
documentation  of  that  argument.  Com- 
munist desire  for  world  conquest,  what 
they  call  a  "dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat" has  not  receded  nor  has  it  dimin- 
ished in  intensity.  Only  the  primary 
means  ha-.e  been  changed,  nothing  else 
At  the  very  moment  in  histoiy  we  should 
be  most  cautious,  we  relax.  We  tend  to 
be  preoccupied  with  the  Chinese  threat. 
Indeed,  the  Chinese  pose  a  formidable 
threat  to  our  existence  and  their  warlike 
ways  endanger  the  safety  of  every  being 
on  earth,  but  that  docs  not  mean  the 
Soviet.<!  are  any  less  dangerous. 

The  much  discussed  Sino-Soviet  split 
is  the  result  of  bitter  intra-Communist 
debates  over  how  and  when  the  United 
States  is  to  be  buried.  In  fact,  the  split 
merely  compounds  our  problems.  Now 
we  must  contend  with  Chinese  military 
aggression  and  Soviet  nonmilitary  ag- 
gression. Both  powers  will  have  to  step 
up  their  antl-U.S.  programs  in  order  to 
impress  the  remainder  of  the  Commu- 
nist world.  Even  though  China  is 
deadly  dangerous,  we  must  rememt)er 
who  built  the  SAM  sites  in  North  Viet- 
nam: who  In  reality  maintains  the 
abominable  wall  in  Berlin;  who  trains 
the  cadres  that  agitate  for  more  anti- 
American  riots,  strikes,  and  demonstra- 
tions all  over  the  world:  who  nurses  the 
bearded  barbarian  Castro:  and,  when 
nuclear  power  threatens  the  continued 
existence  of  this  planet.  Granted  Russia 
has  changed  somewhat.  But  she  is  still 
carrying  out  an  active  program  of  ex- 
porting revolution.  She  is  still,  by  her 
own  adrais,sion  actively  supporting  so- 
called  "wars  of  liberation,"  until  she  dis- 
continues these  nefarious  and  warring 
practices,  she  represents  a  serious  threat 
to  this  Nation.     Let  this  not  be  forgotten. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  continues 
to  infer  the  gro.'ss  inadequacies  of  our 
present  mode  of  operation.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  If  there  are  inadequacies, 
then  we  must  accept  our  share  of  the 
blame,  but.  most  importan;.  it  is  for  us 
to  correct  these  monumental  problems 
and  it  is  for  us  to  direct  the  executive 
agencies  to  activate  programs  with 
which  the  Communists  can  be  defeated. 
In  football,  you  cannot  score  a  touch- 
down without  the  ball — and  we  cannot 
score  victories  over  subversives  until  we 
have  a  program. 
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We  face  the  most  determined  and  dedi- 
cated enemy  in  our  brief  history.  He 
is  coordinated  and  he  is  smart — but  he  is 
wrong  about  people.  Lenin  said  many 
years  ago: 

When  It  comes  time  to  hang  the  capitalists. 


Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
have  differences  of  opinion  about  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  an  objective,  but  there 


thev   lusting  tor  gold,  will  be  competing  for     comes  a  time.  I  suppose, 


the  contract  to  supply  the  rope. 

I  believe  the  leadership  of  the  UtUted 
States  and  especially  this  89lh  Congress 
has  no  greater  responsibility  than  to 
prove  him  wronK. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

It  is  true  that  I  said,  in  gaining  this 
time.  I  am  against  this  resolution.  I 
am  for  the  principle  in  a  measure  like 
this  one,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  resolu- 
tion goes  far  enough.  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  quit  equivocating  about  communism 
in  Latin  America  or  anywhere  else. 

Ill  case  some  of  the  Members  who  have 
qualms  about  voting  for  this  resolution 
have  not  read  the  new  document  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  which  was  reviewed 
in  the  Sunday  papers,  I  suggest  they 
read  it.  They  are  talking  about  the  total 
annihilation  of  America. 

I  am  not  worried  particularly  about 
public  opinion  in  Latin  America,  because 
the  only  public  opinion  down  there  that 
Is  against  the  United  States  protecting 
those  countries  from  communism  is  Com- 
munist opinion. 

I  enjoyed  everything  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  said,  and  If  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  did  not  enjoy  his 
remarks,  let  me  refer  them  to  what  my 
father  used  to  say  about  castor  oil:  "You 
may  not  like  it.  but  it  will  do  you  a  lot 

of  BOOd." 

Mr.  BEID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  I  believe  the 
point  which  is  of  importance  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  today— I  speak  only 
as  an  amateur  In  this  field,  and  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  experts — is  not  ju,st  the 
need  to  get  ahead  of  the  Communist 
threats  in  Latin  America  That  is  clear 
and  pressing,  and  we  should  do  even 
more.  The  question  is  how  to  do  it  and 
the  signal  importance  of  initial  collective 
action — while  we.  of  course,  reserve  the 
right  always  of  action  in  .self-defense. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Charter  of 
the  OAS  and  the  treaty  that  is  referred 
to  in  this  resolution,  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  A.ssistance.  talk 
about  common  action  and  common 
defense  Our  failure  in  regard  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  in  failing  to 
practice  collective  security:  in  fpiling  to 
infoiTn  the  OAS  of  our  intentions  to  land 
troops  or  request  observers  to  accompany 
our  forces  pending  the  arrival  of  OAS 
forces. 

I  believe  the  resolution  is  ambiguous. 
I  believe  the  minority  leader  made  an  ex- 
cellent point.  This  elves  support,  at  least 
In  the  report,  for  the  President  to  take 
any  step  he  deems  necessary.  We  should, 
in  my  judgment,  be  scrupulous  in  work- 
ing first  within  the  OAS  Charter  and 
seeking  collective  action  and  not  unilat- 
eral action. 


when  we  must 
-and  I  believe 


meet  eyeball  to  eyeball- 
this  is  that  time. 

I  wish  that  conditions  v>ere  different. 
I  wish  that  we  had  a  dlfTerent  answer. 
But  the  facts  are  that  we  do  not. 

Our  discussion  today,  with  sincere  con- 
victions expressed  on  both  sides,  indi- 
cates vei7  clearly  the  problem  the  United 
States  has  faced  since  World  War  11. 
which  Is:  What  is  a  really  effective  short- 
term,  nonmilitary  answer  to  Communist 
subversion? 

We  do  not  as  yet  know  the  full  answer 
to  this  question,  but  we  are  trying  to  ob- 
tain it.  Heaven  knows  that  we  have  tried 
verj',  very  hard.  Wc  all  support  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  principle.  Some 
of  us  do  not  agree  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram, or  with  its  implementation,  but  we 
know  what  we  are  trying  to  do — which  is 
to  build  up  the  democrotlc,  economic, 
political,  and  social  Institutions  in  Latin 
America  so  that  they  can  withstand  the 
challenge  of  communism  or  of  any  other 
"ism." 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  in  the  long 
term  this  will  be  the  case.  But  you  and  I 
know  that  what  we  are  faced  with  on  the 
short  term,  is  the  new  concept  of  sub- 
version, which  is  just  as  aggressive  and 
dangerous  as  any  overt  military  act  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Ask  yourselves  the  question,  "Do  we 
have  a  foolproof  short-term  nonmilitary 
answer  to  subversion?"  I  would  like  to 
be  certain  that  we  have  one  right  now. 
Until  we  get  that  answer  and  until  our 
long-range  program  has  an  opportunity 
to  produce  the  desired  ttffcts,  until  we 
can  substantially  build  up  and  undergird 
the  democratic  institutions  of  this  hemi- 
sphere economically,  politically,  and 
socially,  we  would  be  foolhardy  not  to 
recognize  that  at  any  given  moment,  with 
the  deep  understanding  of  the  facts 
which  only  the  President  can  have,  he 
must  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
national  security  of  this  country,  and 
that  he  will  do  so. 

There  is  no  point  in  denying  that  fact. 
Whether  we  have  to  act  unilaterally  or 
whether  we  have  to  act  in  consultation 
with  other  states  of  Latin  America,  in 
the  final  analysis,  what  we  will  do  is  what 
the  President  of  this  country  thinks  is  in 
our  national  interest.  We  might  there- 
fore put  the  Communists  on  notice  all 
over  the  world  that  if  it  gets  down  to 
brass  tacks  and  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  stand  back  and 
let  them,  through  some  indirect  method 
of  subversion,  take  over  a  government  in 
this  hemisphere  or  use  force  to  prevent 
that  from  happening,  then  we  are  going 
to  have  the  right  to  consider  whether  to 

use  that  force  in  our  own  national  in- ^^ _ 

terest  and  to  carry  out  the  commitments  people  and  for  Communist  penetration  of 
of  all  of  the  American  States  under  the  other  American  repubUcs.  He  becarne 
charters  and  under  the  treaties  which  both  a  stooge  and  an  extension  of  the 
bind  us.  International     Communist     movement. 


For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  sut)conmilttee  which  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  during 
the  past  several  years  to  the  problem 
posed  by  the  extension  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence to,  and  Communist  penetration  of. 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  resolution  before  the  Hou.se 
and  urge  its  prompt  adoption. 

This  resolution  is  fully  consistent  wirh 
the  policy  toward  the  Castro  regime — and 
Communist  subversion  generally — which 
we  have  helped  to  hammer  out  and  ar- 
ticulate in  the  Congress  of  the  Unitrd 
States:  a  policy  which,  on  the  one  hand. 
reaffirms  our  dedication  to  the  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
but  which  also  takes  into  account  the 
more  recent  expeiience  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  working  with  the  Organlzalloii 
of  American  States  to  apply  those  basic 
principles  to  the  very  urgent  problem 
which  confronts  our  hemisphere. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  todays 
debate  offers  us  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  review  the  course  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  pursued  during  recent  years 
with  respect  to  Cuba — to  assess  the 
pertinence  of  our  policy  to  the  situation 
which  exists  today — to  consider  some 
problems  which  we  may  have  to  face  in 
the  future — and  to  reflect  upon  the  ways 
and  means  of  coping  with  tho?e 
potential  problems. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
this  is  an  opportune  lime  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  VS.  policy  toward  Cuba— 
and  to  offer  some  suggestions  for 
strengthening  it. 

REVOLimoN   DETR.WED 

The  first  thing  that  we  ought  to  do  in 
approaching  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  to  admit  that  the  threat  which  con- 
fronts the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere does  not  stem  from  the  fact  that 
the  Castro  regime  came  to  power  In 
Cuba  by  revolution,  or  that  it  proposed 
wide-ranging  social  and  economic  re- 
forms. Revolutions — as  our  own  Na- 
tion's experience  has  shown — are  noi 
necessarily  to  be  condemned  out  of  hand 
Neither  can  the  legitimate  aspirations  o! 
any  people  long  be  denied  or  looked  upon 
as  unseemly  pretensions  The  process  of 
change,  as  difficult  as  it  may  be  on  oc- 
casion to  all  concerned.  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  human  life  and  the  necessary  pre- 
requisition  of  progress.  We  recognize 
these  facts  and  on  our  part,  we  wo'ild 
have  welcomed  any  new  government 
which  promised  political  freedom  und 
social  justice  for  the  Cuban  people,  and 
respect  for  Cuba's  international  obliga- 
tions. 

The  challenge  which  confronts  all  o( 
us  in  this  hemisphere  results  rather  from 
the  fact  that  the  Castro  regime,  almost 
from  the  start,  betrayed  its  own  revolu- 
tion by  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of 
powers  alien  to  our  continents.  He 
transformed  the  revolution  into  an  n- 
strument  for  the  oppression  of  the  Cuban 
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turning  Cuba  Into  a  staging  camp  for 
the  subversion  and  conquest  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Herein  lies  the  tioie  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  existence  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime  on  Cuba.  It  consists  not 
solely  of  the  adoption  by  Castro  of  to- 
talitarian policies  and  techniques  to  im- 
pose dictatorial  control  over  the  Cuban 
people,  but  even  more  so  of  his  active 
partnership  in  the  global  designs  of  the 
Soviet  and  the  Red  Chinese  systems. 

Once  we  Identify  the  true  aims  of  the 
Castro  regime  by  stripping  off  the  veU 
of  popular  revolution  behind  which  they 
are  hiding,  we  can  then  proceed  to  ana- 
lyze the  problem  before  us  and  arrive  at 
effective  ways  of  coping  with  it.  We  can 
beam  this  process  by  examtalng  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Castro  regime  to  achieve 
its  external  objectives,  and  the  tech- 
niques it  has  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
In  order  to  be  successful,  our  response  to 
thi.s  challenge — our  policy — must  be 
based  on  a  sound  and  realistic  appraisal 
of  these  two  factors. 

C..\STRO     NOT     A    DWECT     MlLrrAHY    THREAT 

Our  first  concern  should  be  always  with 
the  military  security  of  our  hemisphere. 
For  this  reason,  we  must  give  careful 
thought  to  the  prospects  of  Communist 
penetration  of  our  hemisphere  thiough 
military  aggression  initiated  by  or  from 
Cuba.  As  we  all  know,  such  a  possibility 
15  not  entirely  imaginary,  for  during  the 
nrsi  6  months  of  the  Castro  regime,  overt 
military  actions  originating  on  Cuba 
were  directed  against  Panama,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  Haiti.  Also,  in 
1962,  Cuba  became  the  key  element  of 
Khi-ushchev'a  grand  gambit  to  change 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  world  by 
placing  offensive  missiles  on  that  Island. 

As  we  will  recall,  all  of  these  attempts 
at  a  military  conquest  of  our  hemisphere 
failed — and  have  not  been  renewed  since 
1962.  Mr.  Castro  and  his  powerful  co- 
horts came  to  realize  that  their  objec- 
tives could  not  be  attained  in  this  direct 
manner,  and  so  they  changed  their  tac- 
tics. 

In  my  judgment,  which  is  supported 
by  the  opinions  of  our  military  experts, 
Cuba  does  not  constitute  a  direct  and 
present  mllitarj'  threat  to  our  Nation. 
Further,  as  our  actions  in  October  1962 
clearly  demonstrated,  we  shall  never  per- 
mit it  to  menace  our  own  strategic  power. 
We  are  taking  effective  measures,  which 
I  shall  mention  later,  to  assure  that  such 
a  threat  does  not  occur  again. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  Cuba  presents 
a  direct  and  present  military  threat  to 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
■While  the  Cuban  armed  forces,  trained 
and  equipped  by  Castro's  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  partners,  are  substantial  and 
conmand  modern  weaponry,  the  Castro 
rec.me  does  not  now  possess — nor  has 
any  reasonable  chance  of  ever  acquir- 
ing— the  means  required  to  bring  those 
forces  into  effective  play  on  the  territory 
of  some  other  American  Republic. 
Cuba's  air-  and  sea-lift  capabilities  are 
at  best  marginal.  In  addition,  the  over- 
whplming  power  of  our  own  military 
forces,  positioned  so  as  to  Intercept  any 
aggressive  action  originating  from  Cuba, 
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lends  added  security  to  our  neighbors  in 
Latin  America, 

Ct'BA;    A    SUBVERSIVE   THREAT 

■What,  then,  are  the  elements  of  the 
threat  posed  by  the  existence  of  the 
Castro  regime  on  Cuba? 

Essentially,  the  menace  of  Castro  is 
the  menace  of  subversion — that  weapon 
of  modem  warfare  used  so  extensively, 
and  so  effectively,  by  the  world  Commu- 
nist movement.  This  menace  is  reflected 
in  Castro's  determination  to  undermine 
the  existing  governments  of  other  Latin 
American  countries — in  his  efforts  to 
provide  arms  and  financial  support  to 
organized  Commimist  groups  tliroughout 
the  hemisphere,  and  to  stimulate  and 
moimt  campaigns  of  sabotage  and  terror. 

There  is  a  second  element  to  this  men- 
ace, even  though  this  one  lies  entirely 
in  the  future : 

Should  Castro,  with  the  help  of  slave 
labor  and  of  massive  transfusions  of 
capital,  equipment  and  manpower  from 
his  Communist  allies,  ever  succeed  in 
transforming  Cuba  into  a  materially 
progressive  country,  he  would  then  pos- 
sess a  new  and  potent  psychological 
weapon  which  he  could  use  with  great 
effect  in  subverting  the  governments  of 
his  neighbors  in  Latin  America.  He 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  demon- 
strate to  the  millions  of  economically 
submerged  peoples,  who  are  crying  for 
social  justice  and  a  decent  standard  of 
living  in  their  own  countries,  that  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  life  can  best  be 
attained  by  following  the  example  of 
Castro's  own  Communist  revolution. 

The  potential  appeal  of  such  a  psy- 
chological weapon  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. There  are  many  areas  in 
Latin  American  which  are  still  living 
in  the  past,  where  anachronistic  so- 
cieties remain  dominated  by  small 
cliques,  where  the  masses  of  the  people 
live  in  unimaginable  squalor  and  misery. 
Those  areas  are  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  tactics  which  I  have  just  described. 
They  provide  fertile  ground  for  the 
spread  of  Communist  ideologj-  and 
practice. 

OBJECTIVES    OP   D  S.    POLICV 

Paced  with  the  situation  which  I  have 
very  briefly  described,  what  has  the 
United  States  done  to  cope  with  the 
menace  of  Castroism?  What  specific  ob- 
jectives have  we  endeavored  to  achieve 
through  our  policy  toward  Cuba? 

The  latter  can  be  summarized  in  three 
sentences: 

First,  we  determined  to  see  that  Cuba 
may  never  threaten  our  strategic  power 
position,  as  during  the  missile  crisis  in 
1962: 

Second,  we  resolved  to  apply  increas- 
ing economic  pressures  to  the  Castro 
regime  to  limit  its  ability  to  engage  in 
the  subversion  of  the  hemisphere,  and  to 
expose  the  bankruptcy  of  the  system  im- 
posed on  Cuba  as  a  model  for  economic, 
social,  and  political  advancement  of  the 
developing  countries:  and 

Third,  we  embarked  upon  a  multiple, 
intensive  effort  to  strengthen  the  Latin 
American  nations  through  collective  po- 
litical, military,  and  economic  measures. 


so  that  they  may  effectively  resist  Com- 
munist subversion  and  speed  the  trans- 
formation of  a  continent  of  backward  so- 
cieties to  a  continent  of  new.  modern 
nations. 

The  means  which  we  have  used  to  im- 
plement these  objectives  are  many  and 
varied.  Because  of  the  limitations  of 
lime.  I  shall  only  outline  the  major  ones. 

S.*rEXirARDINC     OUB      HEMISPHERIC     SFCUHlTT 

After  the  critical  experience  of  Octo- 
ber 1962,  wc  have  instituted  various  safe- 
guards to  make  certain  that  Cuba  may 
not  become  a  base  for  militarj-  aggres- 
sion against  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Among  other  steps,  we  initiated  sys- 
tematic air  surveillance  of  the  island. 
Our  planes  and  thips  also  made  side- 
ranging  radar  and  photographic  recon- 
naissance along  the  Cuban  coasts.  In  a 
statement  of  April  21,  1964.  President 
Johnson  affirmed  our  Government's  de- 
termination to  continue  such  undertak- 
ings as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  this 
first  objective.    He  said: 

I  do  think  It  is  essentlBl  that  we  main- 
tain surveillance  and  know  whether  any 
missiles  are  being  shipped  into  Cuba.  We 
will  hnve  to  maintain  our  reconnaissance  and 
our  overflights.  Any  action  on  their  part 
to  stop  ilxat  would  be  a  very  serious  action 
We  havy  «o  informed  them  and  informed 
their  rnends. 

In  addition,  we  have  augmented  and 
positioned  various  mllitai-y  forces  so  as  to 
intercept  and  repel  any  overt  armed  at- 
tack by  Cuba  on  any  of  her  neighbors 

Our  Government  also  gives  constant 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  contin- 
gency plans  to  meet  new  military  devel- 
opments which  may  arise  with  respect 
to  Cuba,  or  possible  use  of  the  Island  for 
military  adventures  by  her  allies. 

THE  PROGRAM  OP  ECONOMIC  DENIAL 

On  another  front,  we  have  enacted  and 
implemented  numerous  measures  to 
withhold  assistance  to  Cuba,  to  restrict 
the  availability  of  free  world  shipping  to 
the  island,  and  to  limit  the  categories  of 
goods  that  may  be  available  to  the  Castro 
regime 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported various  initiatives  within  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  designed  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

In  1961.  for  example,  we  enacted  the 
basic  provision  of  section  620(a>  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  denying  aid  to 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba. 

This  was  followed  by  my  amendment 
designed  to  place  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  our  contributions  to  provide  assistance 
to  Cuba  through  international  organiza- 
tions. 

In  1962.  we  extended  section  620' ai  to 
prohibit  assistance  to  countries  aiding  the 
Castro  regime.  We  also  authorized  the 
Imposition  of  an  embargo  on  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

In  1963.  we  went  a  st.ep  further.  We 
placed  a  prohibition  on  the  importation 
of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States. 
We  also  extended  the  policy  of  economic 
denial  by  enacting  far-reaching  provi- 
sions designed  to  Inhibit  the  availability 
of  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba, 
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In  1964.  we  included  similar  prohibi- 
iions  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appro- 
priations Act. 

And  earlier  this  imnlh.  to  mention  an- 
other example,  together  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  urging  that  the  US. 
delegation  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  be  instructed  to  oppose 
Cuba  5  attempts  to  qain  admission  to 
that  organization. 

Each  of  the  steps  which  I  lust  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  others  which  have  been 
taken  by  us  during  the  past  few  years, 
IS  designed — 

To  isolate  the  Communist  pariah  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  normal  eco- 
nomic intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the 
free  world: 

To  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the 
.American  Republics  that  communism 
has  no  future  In  this  hemi-sphere: 

To  make  plain  to  the  people  of  Cuba, 
includint;  those  in  the  power  structure, 
that  the  Casti-o  regime  cannot  serve  their 
interests: 

To  leduce  the  will  and  ability  of  the 
Castro  clique  to  export  subveislon  and 
violence  to  other  Ameiican  .slates:  and 

To  increase  the  cost  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  maintainint;  a  Communist  out- 
po.=t  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  progrosjiive  application  of  eco- 
nomic pressure,  combined  with  our  other 
activities,  has  been  effective.  Its  effec- 
tiveness, as  a  matter  at  fact,  has  in- 
cn  eased  with  time  because  of  Cuba's  con- 
siderable vulnerability  to  economic  denial 
and  the  progressive  disorganization  and 
bankruptcy  of  the  Communist  s.vstem 
imposed  on  that  island. 

To  appreciate  this  fact,  all  we  need  to 
do  is  to  take  a  look  at  some  statistics: 

Today.  Cuban  living  standard  is  on 
the  skids.  Consumer  goods  generally, 
and  spare  parts  for  the  Cuban  industrial 
plant  in  particular,  are  Hi  short  supply. 
Most  basic  foodstuffs  are  rigidly  rationed 
The  Cuban  pejple  are  allowed  2  bars 
of  soap  per  person  per  month,  3  poimds 
of  meat  iier  month,  and  6  ounces  of  cof- 
fee— when  they  can  get  them.  The 
country's  gross  national  product  has 
dropped  more  than  15  percent  in  6  .vears. 
Tlie  per  capita  income  Is  down  some  20 
percent.  Sugar  production,  which  was 
3t  the  heart  of  Cuba's  former  well-being 
i-elative  to  her  neighbors  in  the  Carib- 
bean, has  dropped  from  a  pi  e-Castro  level 
of  7  million  tons  a  year  to  approximately 
i  million  tons. 

In  these  circumstances.  Cuba  Is  cast- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  about  SI  million  a 
day.  Moreover,  although  Castro  has 
committed  most  of  Cuba's  sugar  crop  to 
the  bloc,  he  has  built  up  a  huge  trade 
deficit  with  the  Communist  world  that 
now  runs  to  about  $500  million.  By 
forcing  Castro  to  live  off  the  bloc,  the 
United  States  ties  up  Red  funds  that 
might  go  to  other  parts  of  the  word. 

The  program  of  economic  pressure  and 
denial  has  worked  well  and  continues  to 
be  effective  in  acliieving  the  second  ma- 
jor objective  of  our  policy  toward  Cuba. 

COLLECTIVE   RESPONSE  TO   CASTKO 

The  third  major  objective  of  US  pol- 
icy toward  Cuba  has  been  to  marshal  the 


resources  of  our  hemisphere  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbor's  capabilities  to  cope  with 
the  threat  of  Castro-directed  Communist 
subversion  and  to  remedy  the  intolerable 
political,  economic  and  social  conditions 
in  which  communism  flourishes. 

We  have  pursued  tills  objective  within 
the  framework  of  the  inter-American 
system— a  system  based  on  the  twin 
foundations  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance— the  Rio  Treaty.  Faithful  to 
our  commitment  to  try  to  proceed  on  a 
multilateral  basis  where  the  security  of 
the  hemisphere  is  involved,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  make  clear  to  our  Latin 
American  friends  the  threat  embodied  in 
hemispheric  or  international  Communist 
subveision.  and  to  move  them  to  adopt 
collective  measures  to  cope  with  that 
danger.  Over  a  period  of  time,  these  ef- 
forts produced  constructive  results. 

In  January  1962.  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  OAS  met  at  Punta  del  Este  and 
made  a  number  of  decisions  which  re- 
sulted in  the  isolation  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime from  the  inter-American  system. 
They  clearly  identified  the  danger  of 
Castro  communism  to  the  hemisphere. 
They  declared  that  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist regime  in  Cuba  was  incompatible  with 
the  principles  and  objective  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  and  they  excluded  the 
Castro  regime  from  the  system.  They 
su.spended  trade  with  Cuba  in  arms  and 
implements  of  war  and  then  charged 
the  Council  of  the  OAS  to  study  further 
trade  restrictions.  They  also  excluded 
tlie  Cuban  regime  from  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense  Board,  and  urged  member 
states  to  take  steps  to  indiiidually  and 
collectively  defend  themselves  against 
subversion. 

la  October  of  that  year,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  OAS  countries  met  again 
and  concluded  that  additional  steps 
should  be  taken  to  review  and  strengthen 
measures  taken  to  cope  with  subversion 
emanating  from  Cuba.  And  in  the  crisis 
arlsln.g  from  the  attempt  to  station  So- 
viet offensive  missiles  on  Cuba,  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries  unanimously  supported  the  decision 
that  the  American  states  could  take,  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  such  mea.sures 
as  may  be  ncccssai-y  to  remove  the  threat 
represented  by  those  missiles. 

In  April  1963,  the  five  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics,  together  with  Panama 
and  the  United  States,  imdertook  a  co- 
operative effort  to  safeguard  the  Carib- 
bean area  against  Cuban  subversive 
activities.  At  that  meeting,  and  at  a 
subsequent  second  meeting  in  January 
1964.  the  cooperating  coiintries  agreed 
on  a  series  of  measures  to  increase  the 
security  of  the  countries  of  the  area. 
The  program  Included  the  control  of 
subversive  travel,  funds,  and  propa- 
ganda, the  strengthening  of  security  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Improvement  of 
communications  between  national  secu- 
rity agencies. 

At  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  OAS  held  in  Washington  in 
July  1964,  further  progress  was  achieved 
in  implementing  the  coUecyve  response 


to  the  challenge  of  Castro-sponsored 
subversion.  Such  subversive  activities 
were  brought  within  the  definition  of 
"aggression"  for  purposes  of  articles  6 
and  8  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  Castro  aggres- 
sion in  Venezuela  was  condemned,  and 
agreements  were  reached  not  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  or  consular  relations 
with  the  Castro  regime  and  to  suspend 
trade  and  sea  transportation  to  Cuba 
except  for  certain  humanitarian  reasons. 
The  Foreign  Ministers  also  issued  a 
warning  to  Castro  that  his  continued  at- 
tempts to  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
would  be  met  effectively  by  the  individ- 
ual states  and  by  the  OAS. 

ALLIANCE   Foa   PEOCRESS 

In  addition  to  the  above-enumerated 
steps,  the  United  States,  together  with 
its  neighbors,  embarked  upon  a  monu- 
mental undertaking  to  speed  the  process 
of  economic  and  sucial  change  taking 
place  in  our  hemisphere.  Through  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  strives  to  remake  the 
face  of  Latin  America,  to  bring  social 
and  economic  reform  to  the  peoples  of 
our  hemisphere,  and  to  increase  their 
standard  of  living.  As  an  active  sup- 
porter in  Congress  of  lenslation  author- 
izing this  program.  I  believe  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  vitally  important  part  of  our 
overall  effort  not  only  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate problem  caused  by  the  Castro 
regime,  but  also  to  build  the  basis  for 
peace,  progress,  and  long-range  security 
of  our  hemisphere. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  major  steps 
we  have  taken,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  meet  the  challenge  confronting 
our  hemisphere.  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
belief  that  these  are  sound  and  effective 
measures  which  serve  our  cause.  At  the 
same  time.  I  realize  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  my  fellow  citizens,  we  have 
not  done  enough.  Consequently,  before 
I  offer  my  personal  appraisal  of  this 
Judgment,  I  should  like  to  examine  some 
of  the  additional  courses  of  action  with 
respect  to  Cuba  which  have  been  avail- 
able to  us  but  which  we  have  chosen  not 
to  follow. 

INVADE   CUBA? 

The  most  obvious  and  direct  course 
available  to  us  has  been  to  eliminate  the 
Castro  regime  by  direct  military  action 
designed  to  replace  the  present  govern- 
ment with  a  non-Communist  govern- 
ment friendly  to  the  West.  Less  direct 
action  might  have  taken  the  form  of  an 
enforced  blockade — which,  as  we  all 
know,  still  constitutes  an  act  of  war. 

Even  the  most  vigorous  critics  of  our 
Cuban  policy  have  rejected  acts  of  war 
as  a  solution  to  the  Castro  problem 
Short  of  an  attack  by  Castro,  short  of 
Cuba  becoming — as  Khrushchev  at- 
tempted to  make  it  become  in  1962 — a 
direct  threat  to  our  strategic  power  posi- 
tion, short  of  a  direct  need  to  meet  the 
threat  of  Castro  subversion  by  force  of 
arms,  there  is  no  justification  for  an  act 
of  war  on  our  part. 

Nevertheless,  some  people  say:  "We 
are  fighting  In  'Vietnam,  and  we  sent  the 
Marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic- 
why  cannot  we  therefore  invade  Cuba 
and  get  rid  of  Castro?" 
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Tlie  problem  here  is  that  our  actions 
in  Vietnam,  and  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc,  differ  basically  from  any  invasion 
of  Cuba  under  the  existing  clrciim- 
stances.  In  both  of  the  earlier  men- 
tioned Instances,  our  assistance  has  been 
sought  by  the  central  authority  of  the 
country  or  countries  concerned.  We 
went  into  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  that  country,  to  assist  it 
m  overcoming  externally  sponsored  ag- 
gression by  the  Vietcong.  And  we  went 
i;ito  the  Dominican  Republic  at  the  re- 
que.st  of  the  only  central  authority  that 
existed  there  at  the  time,  in  order  to 
safeguard  American  and  other  lives,  to 
prevent  a  Communist  faction  from  creat- 
Ins  chaos  and  possibly  trying  to  establish 
itself  as  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
country,  and  to  give  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  opportunity  to 
Tork  their  will  In  electing  a  government 
of  their  own  choice  In  accordance  with 
their  own  constitutional  procedure, 

.An  invasion  of  Cuba  would  have  to 
be  motivated  by  other  factors — princi- 
pally, by  the  security  requirements  of 
our  own  Nation  and  that  of  our  sister 
republics  of  Latin  America.  The  1964 
Declaration  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  CVS,  and  the  resolution  which  ■we 
are  approving  today,  reaffirms  the  .sov- 
ereign right  of  each  of  our  countries  to 
act,  even  by  force  of  arms,  individually 
or  collectively,  to  safesruard  our  security 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  sub- 
version. 

Until  now,  neither  our  country  nor 
the  OAS  has  detei"mined  that  there  exists 
a  compelling  reason  for  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  the  Cuban  situation.  As  I 
mentioned  previously,  together  with  the 
OAS,  we  have  moved  a  long  way  In  meet- 
ing the  threat  of  Castro  communism. 
Last  year,  the  Foreign  Ministers  issued  a 
declaiation  including  Castro-directed 
subvei'sion  within  the  definition  of  ag- 
gression for  purposes  of  articles  6  and 
8  of  the  Rio  pact.  To  put  It  in  other 
words,  the  use  of  force  now  applies  un- 
der the  Rio  pact  against  Communist  sub- 
version emanating  from  Cuba,  This  Is 
a  long  step  forward.  Nevertheless,  im- 
til  the  determination  is  made  that  there 
is  a  compelling  reason  for  the  use  of  force 
tostaue  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  or  to  Impose 
an  enforced  blockade  of  Cuba,  or  to  or- 
canize  and  equip  an  army  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  Cuba.  Such  action  will  not 
be  taken.  However,  the  resolution  be- 
fore the  House  today  makes  clear  that 
with  compelling  reasons  present,  the 
United  States  or  any  other  hemisphere 
nation  can  and  may  make  such  a  deter- 
mination in  its  national  interest. 

E.'iTABUSH  A  GOVERNMENT-rN -EXILE? 

Another  proposal  which  has  been  made 
frequrntiy  is  that  we  provide  recognition 
and  support  to  a  Cuban  govemment-in- 
e.icile.  This  proposal  also  gives  rise  to 
some  very  serious  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  practical 
aifflculty  of  forming  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. In  the  United  States  alone, 
there  are  currently  some  300  Cuban  exile 
organizations,  representing  many  diverse 
rtew.s  In  these  circumstances,  how 
Would  a  govemment-ln-exlle  be  chosen? 
If  selected  by  popular  vote  among  the 
Cuban  exiles,  how  would  the  candidates 
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campaign  through  the  many  countries 
wliere  Cubans  have  taken  refuge?  If 
selected  by  the  U.S.  Government,  such  a 
government  would  always  bear  the  stamp 
of  "made  in  the  U.S-A." 

Further,  over  half  a  century  of  experi- 
ence has  made  Cubans  rather  leary  about 
the  good  intentions  of  their  compatriots 
where  power  is  concerned  No  matter 
how  many  assurances  are  beamed  to 
Cuba  by  a  govemment-in-exile.  that  it 
is  but  an  Interim  organ,  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  the  people  within  Cuba  will 
accept  it  and  will  not  feel  that  they  are 
being  disregarded  in  the  shaping  of  their 
cotm try's  future. 

RECOGNIZE  A  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CT7BA? 

These  objections  do  not  apply.  In  my 
view,  to  the  issue  of  granting  recognition 
to  a  provisional  government,  established 
in  Cuba  by  the  Cubans  themselves.  Such 
a  government,  I  believe,  would  warrant 
immediate  consideration  of  our  recogni- 
tion. 

The  experience  of  history  demon- 
strates that  few  governments  established 
in  exUe  ever  succeed  in  gaining  suffi- 
cient support  of  the  population  to  be- 
come either  de  facto  or  de  jure  govern- 
ments within  their  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  provisional  government 
established  within  the  country  itself,  and 
capable  of  exercising  authority  over  a 
given  geographical  area,  often  gains  suf- 
ficient support  from  its  own  people,  and 
from  friendly  countries,  to  achieve  those 
ends.  For  these  reasons,  I  would  strong- 
ly urge  our  Government  to  act  imme- 
diately on  the  question  of  recognition 
and  support  for  a  provisional  government 
in  Cuba,  once  such  a  government  is  es- 
tablished. All  of  our  policies  must  be  di- 
rected toward  the  weakening  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  such  a  provisional  government. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  VUIURE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  Cuba  and  the  need 
to  meet  effectively  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist subversion  In  our  hemisphere,  are 
urgent  and  of  deep  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  At  the  same  time.  I  believe 
that  the  policy  which  we  have  followed 
to  achieve  these  objectives  is  neither  gen- 
erally known  nor  fully  understood.  For 
these  reasons,  I  think  that  it  serves  a 
useful  purpose  to  lay  all  the  facts  on  the 
table,  to  examine  them  dispassionately, 
and  to  try  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which 
are  based  on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
existing  facts  and  of  our  capability  to 
deal  with  them.  This  is  what  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do. 

To  summarize.  I  believe  that  the  policy 
which  we  have  followed  with  respect  to 
Cuba  is  sound,  realistic,  and  effective. 
For  the  present,  we  have  exerted,  and 
we  continue  to  exert,  every  effort  short 
of  war  to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by 
Communist  subversion  originating  from 
Cuba  and  to  hasten  the  day  when  the 
people  of  Cuba  will  be  able  to  shape  the 
destinies  of  their  country  in  the  frame- 
work of  freedom  and  democracy.  This  is 
our  goal.  And  we  have  resolved  to  pur- 
sue that  goal  in  a  manner  which  is  at  the 
same  time  effective  and  consistent  with 
our  commitment  to  the  inter-American 
.system. 


Is  there  something  more  that  we  can 
do?  I  bcUeve  there  is.  For  the  past  3 
years,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  I  have  endeavored  to  explore  the 
various  means  which  we  in  the  free  world 
must  employ  in  order  to  advance  the 
cause  of  freedom  not  only  in  our  hemi- 
sphere but  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  and  thorough  study  en- 
titled "Winning  the  Cold  War:  The  U.S. 
Ideological  Offensive."  my  subcommittee 
has  examined  a  multitude  of  our  govern- 
mental and  private  programs,  sought  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  numerous  experts, 
and  reached  some  conclusions.  I  would 
like  to  mention  some  of  them. 

We  have  concluded,  first,  that  the  best 
way  to  fight  Communist  penetration  and 
subversion  is  on  the  ground  level  where 
it  occurs — among  the  masses  of  the 
hungry,  impoverished  people  long  denied 
a  decent  standard  of  living  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pai-ticipate  meaningfully  In 
shaping  the  future  of  their  respective  na- 
tions. 

We  have  also  concluded  that  in  order 
to  fight  it  effectively ,..we  must  combine 
economic  assistance  with  programs  of 
community  development,  civic  action, 
and  related  activities  which  will  awaken 
civic  and  political  consciousness  of  these 
people  and  bring  them  to  participate 
effectively  in  the  self-help  undertakings 
as  well  as  in  the  political  life  of  their 
nation. 

And  we  have  concluded  that  to  achieve 
the.se  purposes,  we  must  intensify  our 
effort  and  direct  greater  attention  to  the 
people  at  the  grassroots  of  the  free  world 
societies  both  through  governmental  and 
through  private  undertakings. 

There  is  much  that  we  can  do.  We 
ought  to  tiegln  by  doing  more  research  on 
the  human  element  in  the  process  of 
change  and  economic  development.  We 
ought  to  develop  new  approaches,  new  In- 
stitutional Instruments,  in  our  aid  pro- 
grams. We  ought  to  undertake  a  sys- 
tematic study  and  planning  for  the  urban 
areas  of  Latin  America — areas  which  are 
becoming  monumental  concentrations  of 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  fertile  ground 
for  Communist  activity.  We  must  not 
allow  the  desire  to  maintain  stability  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  necessary  and  in- 
evitable change;  rather,  we  ought  to  at- 
tempt to  associate  ourselves  with  that 
process  of  change  and  to  guide  it  Into 
constructive  channels. 

We  are  moving  in  that  direction  and 
on  my  part.  I  will  continue  to  work  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability  to  see  that  we  move 
faster  and  more  effectively  so  that  we 
may  help  to  buUd  a  world  In  which  peace, 
with  diversity  and  freedom,  may  become 
a  reality. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr.  Sei- 
DENl  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  battle  against  commu- 
nism in  this  hemisphere.  He  has  con- 
ducted him.«elf  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-Anierican  Affairs  in 
a  manner  which  has  reflected  great 
credit  upon  himself,  his  colleagues,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Na- 
tion.    He  Is  to  be  commended  for  his 
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efforts  to  not  only  stem  the  subversion 
v.hich  flows  from  Communist  Cuba,  but 
for  keeping  tlie  problem  of  communism 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  his  efforts  In  urg- 
ing passage  of  this  resolution.  It  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  we  have  Just  seen  used  vigorously 
Vj  thwart  communism  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  gives  articulate  testimony 
to  the  firmness  of  the  Hou.se  that  action 
is  essential  to  halt  Red  Infiltration  fur- 
ther into  this  hemisphere. 

The  resolution  enables  the  House  to 
reject  those  who  would  meet  Communist 
efforts  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
elsewhere  in  this  hemisphere  with  inac- 
tion rather  than  firm  action.  It  enables 
the  House  to  go  on  record  as  in  favor  of 
a  strong  policy  to  uphold  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  allows  the  House  to  show 
its  support  for  prompt  and  determined 
steps  in  any  contingency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  continued  firmness 
ihe  United  States  will  soon  see  an  end 
to  the  Red  influence  and  subversion 
which  has  accompanied  the  Castro  re- 
gime in  Cuba.  Castro's  economy  is  in 
havoc.  He  has  demanded  that  his  ci- 
vilian militia  return  its  arms,  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  only  the  trusted 
members  of  his  army. 

The  island  of  Cuba,  which  can  only 
be  practically  supplied  by  boat,  has 
suffered  a  drop  in  the  amount  of  free 
world  shipping  which  has  supplemented 
the  supply  hnc  provided  by  Red  ships. 
The  number  of  allied  ships  calling  in 
Cuba  in  1962  and  1964  is  60  percent  what 
it  was  in  1962.  The  latest  Government 
tally  of  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba  re- 
leased by  the  Maritime  Administration 
shows  17  ship  calls  in  August  as  com- 
pared to  24  free  world  ship  calls  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 

Wide-ranging  policies  such  as  con- 
tinued pressure  on  those  free  world  na- 
tions shipping  to  Castro,  the  support  of 
strong  OAS  sanctions  against  Cuba, 
and  prompt,  determined  action  by  the 
United  States  to  halt  subversion  any- 
where in  the  hemisphere  will  result  in 
an  end  of  the  Castro  regime  and  the 
spread  of  communism  in  Central  and 
South  America. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  560.  a 
bill  which  I  consider  of  vital  import.ance 
to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  this 
hemisphere. 

I  believe  I  was  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  introduce  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  US  troops,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
Soviet  imperialistic  takeovers  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  This  was  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1960  Since  then  I  pushed  for 
passage  of  what  is  now  Public  Law  87- 
7S3.  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  October 
1962.  and  to  the  same  purpose  have  ad- 
vocated the  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
us  today.     " 

I  believe  that  had  we  adhered  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  Cuba,  we  would  not 
be  havmg  the  trouble  we  are  having  to- 
day in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
source  of  this  trouble  In  every  case  has 


been  the  same — Russian  imperialism, 
and  we  must,  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
security,  exert  every  possible  effort  to 
oust  commimism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere wherever  found.  The  President's 
quick  action  in  sending  U.S.  Marines  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  such  an 
effort,  and  while  this  force's  primary  re- 
sponsibility was  the  protection  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  properly  in  that  coimtry.  it 
is  certain  that  our  intervention  and 
presence  prevented  the  likelihood  of  a 
Moscow-oriented  government  being  es- 
tablished there. 

I  know  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  Communist 
agents  in  substantial  numbers  were 
found  to  have  infiltrated  the  Dominican 
uprising,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States  or 
the  United  States  acting  Independently, 
to  bolster  the  stable  and  free  government 
in  the  country  to  prevent  another  Com- 
munist takeover. 

Since  1960  I  have  continued  to  press 
for  legislation  asserting  the  sense  of 
Congress  to  be  that  in  emergency  situa- 
tions the  United  States  or  other  free 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  action  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  before  dealing  with 
situations  such  as  that  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  If  the  House  would  enact  this 
legislation  today,  it  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent strong  support  of  his  policies  in  this 
area,  and  we  would  not  be  continuously 
subjected  to  unwarranted  criticism  be- 
cause of  overstatements  of  what  our 
obligations  are  with  regard  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SeldenI  and  his  committee 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  In 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  action. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  frankly  cannot  understand 
how  H.R.  560  was  placed  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar.  No  Lssue  has  so  divided 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions this  year  as  the  American  adven- 
ture in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Within 
the  last  week  a  great  debate  has  been 
taking  place  in  that  body  discussing  pre- 
cisely the  political,  moral,  and  legal  Is- 
sues which  we  would  propose  to  treat  as 
unamendable  and  subject  to  little  or  no 
refutation 

Nor  is  this  resolution  imcontroverslal 
in  this  House.  Certain  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have  ex- 
pressed their  grave  concern  about  this 
matter  and  some  are  in  outright  opposi- 
tion And  yet  from  its  position  on  the 
suspension  calendar  the  American  peo- 
ple would  be  given  to  believe  that  there  is 
neither  debate  nor  major  expert  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution's  contents. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  resolution  au- 
thorizes a  imilateral  troe  of  gunboat 
diplomacy  that  we  have  renounced  since 
the  beginning  of  the  good  neighbor  pol- 
icy of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  of  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson. 

In  addition  it  violates  our  commit- 
ments under  the  U_N.  Charter  and  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 


Specifically,  article  15  of  the  Chaner 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
says  that: 

No  state  or  group  of  states  b&s  Ihe  rlgti;  tc 
intervene  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  rea- 
son wiiaiever.  in  the  Internal  or  external  al- 
fairs  of  any  other  state. 

And  article  17  states: 

The  territory  of  a  state  Is  Inviolable:  It 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  o! 
military  occupation  or  of  other  measures  ol 
force  taken  by  another  state,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  any  grounds  whatsoever. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  be 
greeted  throughout  the  world  with  de- 
spaU-  by  our  friends  and  delight  by  our 
enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
incredible  resolution. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
Speaker,  first.  I  deeply  regret  that  this 
most  impxirtant  matter  invohlng  wide 
ranging  foreign  relations  was  placed  be- 
fore the  House  as  a  suspension.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  has  such  far-reaching  ei- 
fects  and  grave  impact  upon  affairs  of 
this  hemisphere  that  a  minimum  of  2 
hours  debate  should  have  been  allowed 
Many  of  us  wished  to  ask  questions  and 
many  of  us  wished  to  see  a  documenta- 
tion by  the  Department  of  State  as  to 
their  opinions,  yet  there  was  no  time 
available. 

Second.  Customarily  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  is  left  to  the  President,  yet 
on  this  occasion  the  President  has  not 
commimicated  with  me  nor  with  other 
Members  of  the  Washington  Delegation 
and  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  they  do.  that  ve 
should  have  liked  administrative  com- 
ments on  this  prior  to  House  considera- 
tion. 

Third.  As  many  Members  of  this  Hou« 
stated  on  the  floor  the  adddition  of  con- 
structive amendments  which  would  have 
made  plain  to  the  entire  world  our  de- 
termination to  follow  democratic  pro- 
cedures could  have  possibly  been  pro- 
posed and  discussed. 

Again  may  I  regret  that  the  passage 
of  a  bill  of  this  nature  under  suspension 
precludes  many  of  the  thought-provok- 
ing questions  which  should  be  properly 
raised  in  this  vast  and  important  field  o! 
foreign  relations.  Also  precluded  is  a 
thorough  review  on  the  position  of  our 
own  State  Department. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calilornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  House 
Resolution  560.  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  author  of  this  resolution,  of  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  Indeed  of  every  Member  of  this 
House,  regarding  the  spread  of  totali- 
tarian philosophy  of  any  kind.  I  recog- 
nize the  threat  posed  by  communisrn  to 
freedom  and  democracy  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  throughout  the  world. 

My  opposition  to  this  measure  is  not 
based  on  a  starry-eyed  Idealism,  a  wishy- 
washy  liberalism,  or  ignorance  of  the 
facts  of  life.  It  Is.  instead,  based  upon  a 
considered  judgment  that  passage  of  this 
measure  will  alienate  our  friends  and 
allies  in  Latin  America,  provide  amm'jni- 
tion  to  our  enemies,  undermine  the  prin- 
ciples of  collective  security  which  are  the 
fotmdation  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  de- 
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stroy  our  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
law  in  international  affairs. 

We  have,  in  effect,  by  the  wording 
of  this  resolution  taken  tiic  same  iden- 
tical position  as  Mao  Tse-tung.  a  posi- 
tion which  holds  that  any  means  are 
ju.'itified  to  further  Communist  dictator- 
ship— a  position  which  is  his  weakness, 
not  his  Etrensth — a  position  which  has 
proven  its  bankruptcy  i;i  Afiica  and  will 
bacltflre  against  him  in  .^sia  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  if  only  we  do  not  join  him 
:n  the  same  p  jUcy. 

Wliat  we  say  in  this  resolution  is  that 
wc  will  intervene  unilaterally  with  our 
.■Alined  Forces  in  any  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  where  we  do  not 
:il'.e  '.vhat  is  going  on.  The  resolution. 
in  fact,  sanctions  the  armed  int-^rventlon 
by  any  country  in  this  hemisphere  in  tlie 
siffalrs  of  any  other  coumii'  where  the 
intervening  country,  by  its  ovm  sole  de- 
cisions, finds  that  there  is  a  .secret  or 
opoii.  direct  or  indirect  action,  or  inten- 
tion, cimed  at  intervention,  domination, 
cv  control  of  the  other  country  by  any 
umbijuous  force  which  can  be  tpgged 
ir.th  the  label  of  "communism."  It  will 
be  abundantly  clear  to  all  Latin  American 
countries  that  while  this  resolution 
.■anctions  such  action  by  any  country,  in 
reality  only  the  United  States  possesses 
the  power,  coupled  with  the  desire,  to 
take  such  action. 

This  policy  directly  contradicts  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
Slates,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
und  all  precedents  of  international  law. 
It  is  a  bald-faced  statement  that  the 
United  States  recognizes  only  the  law 
of  the  jungle  in  its  relations  with  its 
neiehboi's. 

I  predict  that  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  by  the  Congrcs.^  will  be  the 
createst  blow  to  hemispheric  solidarity 
ever  struck  by  thi.s  Government. 

I  predict  that  this  action  wlU 
.•iiicnffthen  eommunisgi  throughout  the 
world,  whether  it  be  of  the  Cuban, 
Chinese,  Russian,  or  any  other  variety. 
I  predict  that  the  folly  of  this  action  will 
haunt  our  country  for  peneratlons  yet 
unborn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  world  outlook  so 
unreal  as  to  verge  on  insanity  could 
contemplate  any  value  in  the  enactment 
of  this  resolution.  I  beg  my  colleagues  to 
a'jaken  to  reality  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
vote  against  the  resolution  before  us  be- 
cause in  my  view  it  ir.  no  way  serves  or 
furthers  our  national  interest. 

We  are  told  that  the  resolution  sup- 
ports the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  any  action  he  deems  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Communist  subversion  in  tlie  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  grant  of  authority 
Is  so  broad  as  to  be  either  meaningless 
or  incredibly  dangerous.  According  to 
the  language  of  the  resolution  we  assert 
the  right  of  the  President  to  dispatch 
American  troops  to  any  country  in  the 
hemisphere — or  to  take  any  other  action 
he  may  wish  to  take  so  long  as  his  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  Communist  subver- 
sion. No  one  can  argue  the  necessity  of 
curbing  Communist  subversion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  most  certainly  can  be 
argued  that  the  result  of  the  kind  of 
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unilateral  action  suggested  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  resolution  might  well  be  to 
thwart  both  the  shoi-t-  or  long-range 
objectives  we  seek  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  resolution  also  proclaims  the  sup- 
port of  this  body  for  such  action  as  may 
be  taken  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  the 
exercise  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  to  forestall  or  combat  Commu- 
nist subversive  aggression  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Again  the  purpose  may 
be  laudable  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  register 
its  approval  of  any  action  which  may  be 
taken  now  or  in  the  future  by  any  of  our 
fellow  members  to  the  OAS  so  long  as 
they  can  show  that  they  arc  seeking  to 
combat  Communist  subversion.  I  think 
it  much  more  prudent  to  be  immediately 
responsive,  as  we  were  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  recently,  to  individual  situations 
as  they  may  aiise. 

It  is  clear  from  the  debate  this  after- 
noon that  this  resolution  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  has  fundamental  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  type  of 
•gratuitous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  and  very 
well  may  have  results  very  contrary  to 
those  sought.  It  advertises  that  the 
United  States  will  go  anywhere  that  it 
chooses  in  the  Western  HemLsphcre  and 
take  any  action  it  sees  fit  to  halt  Com- 
munist sub\'ersion.  If  I  were  a  Commu- 
nist in  South  America,  nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  to  have  this  body 
adopt  such  a  resolution  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Sometime,  hopefully,  wo  will  become 
more  sophisticated  in  our  under-standing 
and  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  before  us  makes 
it  clear  that  tills  moment  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  This  Is  a 
timely  expression  of  the  Intent  of  the 
House  that  we  will  resist  and  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover  In  any  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics.  It  states  our  recognition 
of  the  danger  to  the  security  of  each  of 
us  whenever  International  communism 
threatens  the  security  of  any  American 
state.  I  deplore  the  confusion  and  dis- 
tortions of  fact  which  have  character- 
ized, in  some  quarters,  our  efforts  to  help 
stop  a  Communist  takeover  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Pa-ssage  of  this 
resolution  will  help  clear  away  the  mis- 
conceptions about  our  foreign  policy  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  urge  its  im- 
mediate adoption. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  following  re- 
marks from  page  2  of  the  report  on  House 
Resolution  560: 

In  short,  the  subversive  activities  are 
carefully  cloaked  with  the  appearance  of 
being  a  domestic  problem.  As  n  result,  a 
number  of  Amerlran  governments  h.ive  been 
reluctant  to  regard  subversion  as  suECeptlble 
of  international  action,  holding  that  such 
action  would  collide  with  the  Intcr-Amerlcan 
principle  of  nonintervention. 

The  Communists  have  recognized  this 
unresolved     dilemma     within     the     Inter- 


Amerlcan  collective  security,  sy.etcm  and 
have  tailored  their  aggressions  accordingly. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  designed  to 
remove  the  underlying  causes  of  social  dis- 
content m  Latin  America,  which  provide 
fertile  ground  for  Communist  machinations. 
However,  succe.'ss  of  tlie  long-range  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  is  endangered  by  continuing 
Communist  efforts  to  increase  "the  political 
tensions  of  the  region. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous 
occasions  I  have  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  procedure  of  suspending  tlie  rules  in 
order  to  consider  questions  of  foreign 
policy  which  merit  full  and  extensive 
debate.  House  Resolution  560  concerns 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America — an 
area  which  deserves  most  careful  and 
full  consideration.  The  House  should 
not  be  lushed  into  extraordinary  proce- 
dures to  consider  a  resolution  of  this 
type. 

Although  it  purports  to  be  a  simple 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  against 
Communist  subversion  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  the  resolution  in  fact  sup- 
ports unilateral  intervention  by  the 
United  States  or  any  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  in  the 
affairs  of  any  other  nation  in  this  hemi- 
sphere if  the  rationale  and  justification 
for  such  action  is  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist subversion.  Tliis  policy  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  commitment  to  democ- 
racy in  Latin  America. 

Moreover,  the  committee  report  on 
page  3  describes  the  objective  of  the 
resolution: 

It  .supports  (1)  the  President  of  the  tjnlted 
Ststes  in  any  action  he  deems  nece-ssary  to 
prevent  In  a  timely  manner  Communist  sub- 
version in  the  hemisphere:  and  (2)  action  by 
any  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
OrganiKatlon  of  .American  States  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Individual  or  collective  self-defense  to 
forestall  or  combat  Communist  subversive 
aggression  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  other  words,  the  House  is  writing  a 
blank  check  not  only  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  but  al.so  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  I  am  not  prepared  to  do. 
and  I  deem  it  most  unwise  for  the  House 
to  abdicate  its  responsibility  in  this 
fashion. 

We  have  seen  an  example  of  unilateral 
inter\'ention  in  the  recent  Dominican 
Republic  affair.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  episode  in  American 
foreign  policy.  At  the  conclusion  of 
those  hearings  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  William 
PuiBRiGHT  stated: 

The  U.S.  policy  in  the  Dominican  crista  wa» 
characterized  Initially  by  overtlmldity  and 
subsequently  by  overreactlon.  Throughout 
the  whole  affair.  It  has  also  been  character- 
ized by  lack  of  candor. 

The  distinguished  Senator  went  on  to 
explain  why  our  action  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  Inimical  to  our  interest  in 
furthering  democracy  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  560 
must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  our  recent 
actions  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  would  be  an  act 
of  approval  of  future  imilateral  Interven- 
tions in  Latin  America. 
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The  days  of  gunboat,  big  stick  diplo- 
macv  should  be  relegated  to  the  pages  of 
history.  We  live  In  an  Interrelated  world, 
one  (n  which  the  actions  of  this  great 
Kution  mu.st  be  in  accordance  with  in- 
ternaiional  law  and  our  international 
oblisations.  U  we  »re  to  lead  and  help 
create  a  community  of  nations,  we  mu.st 
be  willing  to  act  in  concert  with  thai 
conununity. 

I  urye  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  .suspension  of  the  rules  to  consider 
ihis  highly  controversial  resolution. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
free  Republics  of  thi.';  licmLiphere  have 
.olemnly  declared  that  communism  Is 
incompatible  with  the  inter-American 
-ystfm  I  iom  wholeheartedly  in  this 
sentiment,  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
those  efforts  which  can  deal  realistically 
and  effectively  with  international  com- 
munisms efforts  to  subvert  and  to  dom- 
inate independent  nations.  For  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  communism  Is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  open  society, 
which  is  the  very  strength  and  basis  of 
both  our  system  and  that  of  many  other 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  and  else- 
where In  the  world. 

But  I  cannot  agree  to  support  this 
resolution  as  it  has  been  presented  to 
the  House  today,  although  I  feel  a  better 
conceived  and  better  drafted  measure 
rtii?ht  very  well  be  in  order.  This  reso- 
lution, however,  meets  neither  of  these 
criteria:  It  is  both  inadequately  consid- 
ered and  imperfectly  drafted. 

In  addition.  Mr  Speaker,  a  measure  of 
this  importance  should  not  be  consid- 
ered under  the  severe  time  limitations 
imposed  by  suspension  of  the  rules.  We 
should  have  more  than  40  minutes  to 
ciisciiss  a  matter  of  this  macnitude,  and 
we  certainly  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  perfecting  amend- 
ments which,  of  course,  is  not  possible 
up.der  todays  procedures. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  when  consider- 
ing a  measure  such  as  this  that  the 
ri.sing  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  Latin 
America  today  is  directed  toward  social 
reform  and  economic  improvement. 
These  sofils  are  not  inconsistent 
with  our  own  goals  and  our  own  tradi- 
tions But  we  trap  ourselves,  we  seri- 
ously reduce  our  options,  and  we  severely 
Inhibit  our  opportunities  to  be  effective 
if  we  automatically  oppose  reform  and 
revolutionary  movements  ju.st  because 
B  few  radicals  and  extremists,  along  with 
progressives,  liberals,  moderates,  and 
others,  arc  associated  with  them.  We 
force  ourselves  to  be  associated  with  the 
status  quo.  with  often  reactionary  sys- 
tems, and  we  find  ourselves  opposed  to 
the  constructive  outlets  pnd  the  bright 
future  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  distin'TuishPci  chi'irman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Forcitn  Relations. 
Mr.  FtriERicHT,  stated  It  very  well  v.hen 
h?  said  last  week: 

The  rooveniem  of  the  future  In  L.it!n 
,^'nerlc.t  15  socinl  revolution  The  question 
i^  whether  It  l»  to  be  Communlft  or  demo- 
cratic revolution  nnd  the  choice  which  the 
Irftm  Amertcans  moke  wlU  depend  in  port 
ou  how  the  United  States  uses  Its  great  In- 
fluence 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  is  perfectly 
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clear  in  its  opposition  to  unilateral 
action  or  to  intervention  in  the  internal 
adairs  of  any  nation. 

Article  Instates: 

No  strite  or  group  of  stales  has  llie  right 
t.:>  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reu-on  whatever,  in  the  Internal  or  eittemal 
iitlairs  of  any  other  state. 

And  article  17  states: 

The  territory  of  a  state  is  inviolable;  It 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
mlllt.nry  occupation  or  of  other  m"asure8  of 
force  taken  by  another  state,  directly  or  In- 
directly, on  any  grounds  whatever 

It  may  be  that  unilateral  action  and 
direct  intervention  are  not  the  objectives 
of  this  resolution.  But  this  is  not  clear 
to  many  of  us  today,  and  I  am  certain 
that  !t  would  not  be  clear  to  many  of 
our  neighbors  and  friends. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  approve  this  resolution  today  and 
I  will  not  vote  to  support  it.  This  res- 
olution is  much  too  negative  in  nature. 
It  docs  not  add  one  iota  to  the  President's 
constitutional  responsibility  or  authority 
to  conduct  our  foreign  policy.  It  will  do 
little  if  anything  to  deter  communism. 
.'\iid  it  in  no  w.iy  enhances  our  ability 
to  contribute  the  strength,  the  vitality, 
and  the  great  traditions  of  our  own  sys- 
tem to  the  chanting  and  challenged  so- 
cieties of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  House 
Resolution  560,  reaSlrming  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

I  believe  we  should  not  only  keep  com- 
munism out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
by  all  means  at  our  disposal,  but  we 
should  also  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  Communist  subversion  within 
our  own  national  boundaries. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  this 
Congress  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A..  not  because  the  Commu- 
nist Party  members  are  numerous,  but 
because  they  are  well  financed  and  ex- 
pert in  every  subversive  technique. 

.Mom-  these  lines,  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  article  from  the  Joplin 
Globe  of  August  23.  1965,  entitled  "U.S. 
Red  Youth  School": 

us. Rr.o  YotTTH  School 
( By  Ray  Cromley  1 
Washinotdn. — Late  last  month  the  Com- 
munist Party  called  80  selected  Red  youths 
in    from   all   over   the   United  Stales  for   a 
secret  training  school. 

Xfie  sessions  trere  held  at  Camp  MIdvRle. 
■r  Rincwood.  N.J  .  ni'c.ut  as  miles  from  New 
York  Cltv.  Student--;  were  handplcked  as 
potential  future  leaders  ol  the  senior  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  meetings  were  so  secret  that  the  2 
weeks  they  were  there  the  students  were 
prohibited  from  communicaMng  with  the 
oulaide  world.  No  phone  calls  were  per- 
mitted. IncomlcE  or  outgoing.  Students 
vrcve  not  allowed  to  send  letters  from  the 
c-n»o.  As  an  added  security  measure,  stu- 
dents used  only  their  first  names  for  the 
weeks. 

Durlne  the  sewlons.  several  leaders  of  the 
W.  E.  B.'Du  Bols  (youth)  Clubs  of  America 
were  Inducted  into  full  membersUlp  In  the 
Communist  Party. 


THE  LE-WERS 

Instructors  at  the  school  Included  top 
Reds  Communist  Party  general  secretary 
GUB  Hall,  vice  chairman  Henry  Winston  and 
Claude   Llghtfoot.   chief   party   theoretician 


Herbert  Aptheker.  national  youth  director 
Michael  Eagiirell.  national  education  secre- 
tary Hyman  Lumer.  national  committee 
member  Helen  Winter.  Betty  Gamett  and 
George  Meyers  were  among  the  teachers. 

Moat  students  attending  the  school  have 
now  been  sent  to  key  cities  to  begin  twin 
recruiting  drives  for  the  Communist  Party 
and  for  the  Du  Bols  Clubs  Young  people 
working  on  these  drives  are  paid  $30  tt  week. 

The  mHjn  thrust  of  this  organlzatloniU 
drive  centers  In  key  Midwest  cities — St. 
Louis,  Chicago.  Cleveland,  nnd  Detroit. 

The  secret  school  Included  instruction  in 
Ler.ln'E  worlcs  on  the  necessity  of  and  the 
methods  of  achieving  the  violent  overthrow 
of  nou-Communlst  governments  by  force. 

Other  courses  dealt  with  the  Communist 
Uicory  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  how 
It  Is  a  form  of  the  class  struggle  between 
Communists  and  non-Communists. 

THE    COURSES 

Course  titles  Included  'The  fight  for  pence 
and  against  Imperialist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam": "The  struggle  of  Negroes  In  the  United 
States  for  equality";  "The  class  struggle  and 
the  trade  union  movement";  "The  revolu- 
tionary slgninc^noe  of  the  clvU  rlghw  move- 
ment"; and  "The  struggle  for  economic 
welfare." 

Required  reading  Included  several  chapters 
in  the  Soviet  Communist  text  "Pundamen- 
tils  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm" 

The  Communist  youth  were  told  to  use 
every  opportunity  to  work  Into  the  civil 
rights  movement . 

They  were  told  to  cooperate  with  all  stu- 
dent drives  ag.iinst  the  United  States  m 
Vietnam  including  drives  which  urge  youcg 
men  to  refuse  military  services  In  soiithe;i5t 
.■tsla. 

They  were  Instructed  to  never  lose  n 
chance  to  use  any  youth  groups  available 
for  their  alms  and  to  work  tluxiugh  them 
as  fronts  rather  than  openly  as  Beds. 

All  this  adds  up  to  one  thing:  The  Com- 
munist problem  Is  not  the  sUe  of  the  Red 
organization.  The  problem  rather  is  th.it 
with  preparation,  a  handful  of  Communist- 
trfincd  young  people  can  sometimes  push  a 
nnn-Red  youth  group  Into  nets  which  suit 
ConLmunl5t  alms, 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 560,  which  would  seem  to  validate 
or  encourage  unilateral  militai-y  inter- 
vention by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
in  the  affairs  of  a  Latin  American  coun- 
tiT  in  danger  of  Communist  subversion. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  this  resolution 
because  the  fate  of  this  Nation,  and  of 
this  planet  rests  in  the  development  of 
collective  machinei-y  to  achieve  peace, 
which  this  resolution  can  only  serve  to 
undermine. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  world,  m^n  possesses  a  sufficient 
store  of  weapons  to  destroy  life  on  earth. 
Any  resolution  or  action  which  chal- 
lenges the  collective  decisionmaking  ma- 
chinery of  the  free  world,  can  only  be 
damaging  to  our  hopes  of  attaining 
lastin;'  peace. 

I  recognize,  as  do  all  the  Members  of 
this  body,  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
peace  in  the  world  today,  is  the  aggres- 
sive policies  of  world  communism.  But 
this  resolution  will  not  help  to  contain 
that  throat  nor  minimize  it. 

On  the  contrary,  this  resolution  will 
only  be  useful  to  the  Communists. 

They  will  exploit  it  to  propagate  the 
all  too  widely  held  view  that  we  are 
still  an  immature.  Impulsive  giant  eager 
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to  interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  nations.  We  will  be  hearing  again 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  strong-willed  im- 
perialism, of  the  U.S.  Marine's  in  Nica- 
ragua, of  the  other  hostile  and  time- 
worn  cliches  which  will  be  resurrected 
once  again  to  embarrass  us  with  our 
friends,  hurt  us  with  our  enemies,  and 
confuse  our  great  purposes  with  the  un- 
committed. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  United  States 
took  unilateral  action  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Men,  of  knowledge  and  good 
will  on  both  sides,  are  still  debating 
whether  or  not  this  intervention  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, even  granting  the  assumption 
that  it  was  proper. 

The  learned  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
FuLBMCHT.  has  raised  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  suf- 
ficient threat  of  Communist  takeover  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  justify  our 
intervention.  The  admini.'^lralion  feels 
that  the  facts  justified  that  intervention, 
and  that  collective  machinery  was 
brought  into  play  as  soon  as  possible. 

Everyone  of  good  will  would  agree  that 
our  unilateral  intervention,  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  T\as  harmful  to  the  United 
States. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  there  may  be 
threats  to  our  national  security,  that 
would  necessitate  unilateral  action,  but 
unilateral  action  is  at  best  only  a  poor 
substitute  for  collective  machinery  and 
a  peaceful  mutual  resolution  of  problems. 

We  liave  just  celebrated  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations,  man's 
greatest  collective  effort  to  achieve 
world  peace.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
perfecting  the  United  Nations,  and 
achieving  our  goal  of  a  peaceful  world. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Kashmir,  along  the 
Indochina  border,  and  the  Syrian-Israeli 
border,  gunfire  may  be  sounding  at  this 
very  moment.  Any  one  of  these  coitfllcts 
carry  within  it.  the  seeds  of  world  de- 
struction. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  could  give 
gieater  consideration  to  resolutions 
which  would  strengthen  collective 
macliinery  for  peace,  and  underline  our 
belief  that  unilateral  action  is  to  be  taken 
only  as  a  last  resort,  consonant  with 
urgent  needs  of  our  national  security. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  560,  a  reso- 
lution reaffirming  this  body's  support  for 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

In  light  of  the  criticism  from  certain 
segments  of  the  press,  and  in  particular 
from  the  distinguished  chaii-man  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHil,  concerning  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  revolt  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  I  believe  this  resolution  is  tioth 
timely  and  necessary. 

International  communism  poses  a 
grave  threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  numer- 
ous countries  in  Latin  America.  We  wit- 
nessed it  in  Cuba  and  we  are  witnessing 
It  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Unless 
we  make  our  position  with  re.spect  to  this 
threat  crystal  clear,  neither  our  friends 
Will  be  certain  of  our  .support  nor  our 
enemies  aware  of  our  determination. 

The  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
evidence  the   need   for  this   resolution. 


directed  as  it  is  not  only  to  our  friends 
and  enemies  outside  of  the  United  States 
but  to  the  administration  as  well  in  whose 
hands  the  foreign  policy  of  our  coimtry 
is  molded. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  accomplish  its  an- 
nounced purpose  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— namely,  to  prevent  that  country 
from  falling  into  the  waiting  arms  of 
the  Communists — was  frustrated,  and 
this  will  become  clearer  in  the  months 
to  come,  because^jf  the  criticism  leveled 
at  the  administration's  show  of  force  by 
so-called  teach-in  groups  and  others. 

Succumbing  to  this  pressure,  the  ad- 
ministration which  first  asked  Domini- 
can General  Berreras  to  drive  the  pro- 
Communist  rebels  out  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  quickly  changed  its  goal  and 
what  was  first  formed  as  a  protective 
zone  to  save  American  and  foreign  Uvcs 
in  downtown  Santo  Domingo  became  a 
wall  of  protection  for  the  rebels  them- 
selves. 

This  travesty  was  compounded  with 
the  removal  of  anti-Communist  Domini- 
can General  Wessin  y  Wcssin  at  gun- 
point by  American  men  and  arms. 

Reports  which  have  not  been  refuted 
by  tlie  administration  reveal  that  the 
Communists  have  surfaced  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  rebel-held  zone 
of  that  city,  protected  as  it  was  by  Ameri- 
can troops,  was  turned  into  a  suburb  of 
Havana  with  training  in  subvertson  and 
sabotage  and  political  indoctrination  go- 
ing on  under  the  noses  of  the  OAS  peace- 
keeping force  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  therefore  incredible  that  there  are 
still  those  who  insist  that  the  Commu- 
nists never  posed  a  threat  to  that  revolu- 
tion. The  Communist  organizations  in 
that  country— the  Castro-inspired  14th 
of  June  Movement,  the  Red  Chinese 
MPD,  and  the  Dominican  Communist 
Party— control  the  rebel  military  estab- 
lishment. -As  such,  they  will  play  a  key 
role  in  the  coalition  government  and 
what  faces  this  country  now  is  either  a 
complete  Communist  takeover  or  a  type 
of  Latin  American  Laos.  Our  vacilla- 
tion at  a  critical  time  has  created  a  situ- 
ation which  I  predict  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us  and  all  of  the  Americas  in  years 
to  come. 

Had  this  body  acted  sooner  on  a  resolu- 
tion such  as  we  have  before  us  today, 
pressure  from  the  lunatic  left  in  this 
country  might  not  have  persuaded  the 
administration  to  back  down.  Possibly 
passage  of  this  resolution  today  will  con- 
vince the  administration  that  future  ef- 
forts to  ward  off  communism  in  this 
liemisphere  will  have  the  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
body. 

-'Vnd,  I  fear,  future  efforts  will  be  called 
tor  as  long  as  Cuba's  traffic  in  subver- 
sion is  met  with  meager  resistance  by  the 
United  States  as  is  presently  the  case. 

Communist  Cuba  continues  to  be  the 
cancer  in  this  hemisphere.  As  I  have 
so  often  told  this  body,  subversion,  not 
sugarcane,  is  its  major  export. 

There  are  numerous  short-of-war 
steps  that  can  and  should  be  taken  to 
ward  off  this  continuing  threat,  none  of 
which  this  administration  is  willing  to 
take.     For  example,  many  of  us  have 


long  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Ciftian  government  in  exile. 

Those  who  oppose  this  proposal  do  so, 
it  appears,  not  because  the  suggestion 
is  without  merit  but  because  they  fear 
that  the  establishment  of  such  an  exile 
government  would  not  be  possible  due 
to  the  numerous  groups  of  exile  organi- 
zations spread  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  the  past  years.  I  liave  spent  nu- 
merous hours  in  Florida  and  in  Wash- 
ington discussing  this  proposition  with 
Cuban  exile  leaders.  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly assured  from  the  leaders  of  the 
many  diverse  factions  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  exile  government  would 
have  the  support  of  the  vast  majority 
of  exile  groups  and  further,  the  names 
of  Cuban  exiles  scattered  throughout  the 
hemisphere  are  available  so  that  a 
plebiscite  by  mail  could  be  undertaken 
under  proper  supervision,  posstblv 
through  the  OAS. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rea- 
son there  are  so  many  exile  organizations 
is  because  they  have  no  centrally  recog- 
nized organization  with  which  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  and  their  cause.  Our 
i-efusal  to  recognize  such  an  exile  gov- 
ernment has  fostered  these  diverse  fac- 
tions. In  short,  they  have  no  home  and 
we  have  not  given  them  one. 

A  Cuban  Government  in  exile,  with  the 
support  of  the  United  States,  could  win 
back  the  freedom  of  Uie  people  on  that 
island  of  tyranny. 

Another  objection  voiced  to  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  an  exile  government  is  that 
it  may  not  have  the  support  of  the 
people  in  Cuba.  This  argument  is  spe- 
cious because  once  Cuba  is  returned  to 
the  family  of  free  nations,  the  exile  gov- 
emment  would  naturally  give  way  to  the 
freely  established  government  elected 
by  all  of  the  people  of  Cuba. 

I  have  also  called  for  a  meaningful 
trade  ban  and  a  halt  to  the  constant 
flow  of  Communist  arms  and  subversive 
trainees  between  Cuba  and  other  Latin 
American  nations.  With  recent  alarm- 
ing reports  that  Castjo  is  spreading  his 
tentacles  to  Africa  as  well,  there  is  fur- 
ther reason  for  this  country  to  start 
instituting  these  programs. 

To  date,  our  efforts  to  rid  Cuba  of 
Castro  and  communism  have  been  futile. 
What  economic  sanctions  we  have  taken 
against  Castro  have  been  ineffective. 
The  wishful  thinkers  in  the  administra- 
tion seem  to  believe  that  by  making 
Cuba  as  expensive  as  possible  for  Russia 
to  maintain,  the  Soviets  will  eventually 
write  Cuba  off  as  a  bad  Investment  and 
pull  out.  This  is  absolut€  nonsense. 
Any  who  have  studied  the  Communist 
system  thoroughly  will  be  quick  to  admit 
that  the  preservation  of  Cuba  as  a  Com- 
munist state  is  worth  any  price  to  the 
international  Corrmiunist  movement.  It 
sei-\es  as  a  base  for  military,-  advance- 
ment in  this  hemisphere.  It  scn'es  as 
a  base  for  further  subversion  in  this 
herasiphere.  It  serves  as  a  base  for  Red 
propaganda  in  this  hemisphere.  Ex- 
pensive as  it  may  l>e  to  maintain,  to  the 
Communists  it  is  a  priceless  possession 
which  would  not  be  discarded  tiecause 
of  its  cost  be  it  in  rubles  or  yen 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolution 
because  I  feel  it  essential  that  the  once- 
discarded  Monroe  Doctrine  be  revived 
and  reaffiiTiied.  Hopefully,  it  will  signal 
the  beginning  of  an  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  institute  meaningful 
programs  that  will  make  the  Americas 
free  from  the  Communist  threat. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  paw  House  Resolution  560? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312.  nays  52.  answered 
"present"  3.  not  voting  65.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3101 
TE.\S     312 


Abhltt 

Abernethy 

Ad.inis 

AdJiibbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Term. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews. 
N,  Dalt. 
Annunzlo 
.Arends 
A-hhrook 
A.'ilunope 
A.'-plnrtiJ 
.^yrc3 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Daring 
Bates 
Batiio 
Beckworth 
Belclicr 
Be;: 

Bennett 
Setts 
B!atn:k 
BoKgs 
Bow 
Braj- 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BrovhUl.  NO. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bucbanan 
Bur;:e 
Burleson 
Burton,  ntnh 
Byrne,  Pe. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carey 
Carter 
■Casey 
Cederber^ 

Chamberlain 

Chelt 

Clancy 

Clark 

Claiisen, 
DonH, 

Cleveland 

Clcvenger 

Collier 

Conable 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curt  in 

Curtis 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga, 

Davis.  Wis, 

Dawson 

de  la  Qatza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Etole 

Donohue 

Dom 


Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulslcl 

DiiDcan.  Tenn. 

Dwyor 

Edmond.ton 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Ellsworth 

Erlciibom 

Evans,  Colo, 

i  vcrctf 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Fallon 

yarntlm 

Fa.scell 

Feigban 

F.ndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Fu'ton.Pa, 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Ga  things 

Octtys 

Gibbons 

GllUitan 

Gonr.ilez 

Goodcll 

Crabowski 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Greteg 

Grlffln 

GrliBths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Ragon.  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hr.  nsen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash, 

Hardy 

Harsba 

Harvey.  Ind, 

Harvey,  Mich, 

Hathaway 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hcrlong 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calil, 

Jotinson,  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 


Karth 

Kelly 

Kll:e.  Calll. 

Kiiig,  N,Y. 

Kins.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Krobs 

Kunkel 

Lnird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md, 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulioch 

McDsde 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McV'cker 

Machen 

Muckay 

Mackle 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

XLartin.  Ala, 

Martin.  Nebr. 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall 

Mlie 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nntcher 

Nelsen 

CKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'Neal.  Ga, 

O'Neill.  Mass, 

Pawman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Po!T 

Pool 

Price 

Pucluskl 

Qule 

Race 

Randall 

Redlm 

Reld,  El 

ReiTel 


Reinecke 

Shipley 

Vanik 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Shrlver 

Vlgorito 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Slkes 

Walker.  Miss. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Skubltz 

Walker.  N.  Mex 

Rivers.  S,C, 

Slack 

Watkins 

Roberts 

Smith.  Calif. 

Watson 

Kobl.'50n 

Smith .  Va. 

Watts 

Rodino 

SlaHord 

Wollner 

Ropers  Colo, 

St-i ::  gers 

Whalicv 

Rogers.  Fla, 

Stalbaum 

White,  Idaho 

Ronan 

Stanton 

White.  Tex. 

Roncallo 

StC'Dd 

Whltencr 

Rooney.  N,Y. 

SlubbleBeld 

Whitten 

Rnoncv.  Pa. 

Sweeney 

Widnall 

Rostenkowskl 

Tnlcntt 

Williams 

Roush 

Tiiylor 

Willis 

Rumsfeld 

Tcague.  Calif. 

Wi'son.  Bob 

Satterfleld 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wilson, 

StOnge 

Tcnzer 

Charles  H. 

Savior 

Thomson,  Wis 

Woia 

Schlsler 

Trlirbio 

Wright 

."«chmidhauser 

Tuck 

Wyatt 

Schneebell 

Tupper 

Wydler 

Schweiker 

Tuten 

■young 

Scott 

rd-!li 

Younger 

Secrest 

Ullraan 

Zablockl 

Sclden 

Utt 
NATS— 52 

Ashley 

Farbstein 

Mo.ss 

Blngh.im 

Ford, 

Nedzl 

Bo?  and 

William  D. 

O'Hara.Ill. 

Boiling 

Praser 

OHani,  Mich, 

Br.-ideroas 

Giaimo 

Olson,  Minn. 

Drown,  Calif. 

Gilbert 

Ottlni^er 

Burton.  Calif. 

Green.  Greg. 

Reld.  NY, 

Cameron 

Hanna 

Rpsilick 

Cohelan 

Hechler 

Renss 

Conte 

Holland 

R-scnthal 

Conyers 

Irwm 

Ryan 

Corman 

Ka-'steomeier 

Scheuer 

Culver 

Leggett 

Sickles 

Daddarlo 

McFail 

Plsk 

D:>w 

Macdonttld 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Mathlas 

Va  u  Deerlln 

Dyal 

Muf^unaga 

Yates 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mink 

ANSWERED    "PRESENT"— 3 

Keys 

Hclstoskl 

Joelson 

NOT  VQ-nNG— 65 

Adair 

Halpern 

Powell 

Anderson.  Ill, 

Harris 

PurceU 

Andrews. 

Hawkins 

QulUen 

George  W. 

Hollfleld 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Barrett 

Ho.=mer 

Roosevelt 

Berrv 

Jennings 

Roudebush 

Bolton 

Kec 

Roybal 

Bonner 

Keith 

St  Germain 

Brock 

Keogh 

Senner 

Cabell 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cellcr 

Lindsay 

Smith  N.Y. 

Clawson.  Del 

Long,  La. 

Springer 

Colmer 

MacGregor 

Stephens 

Cralcy 

Madden 

Stratton 

Dcvine 

Martin.  Mass. 

Sullivan 

Diggs 

Matthews 

Thomas 

Farnsley 

Miller 

Thompson.  Tex 

Flno 

Morris 

Todd 

Fogarty 

NIX 

Toll 

Foley 

O'Brien 

Tunney 

Prelinghuyser 

Patman 

Vivian 

Ortder 

Plrnle 

Waggonner 

Mr,  Kluczj-n-^kl  with  Mr,  Roybal. 

Mr  RoBcrs  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Grider. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr,  Cabell  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr,  H-irrls  with  Mr,  Morris. 

Mr.  F.irnslcy  with  Mr.  Dtggs. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr,  Vivian  with  Mr,  Patman. 

Mr,  Todd  with  Mr,  Nix. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr,  Powell. 

Mr,  Stephens  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  KING  of  California  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr,  CHARLES  H,  WILSON  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HICKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  KUNKEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  KEITH,    Mr.  Speaker,  I  arrived 
just  after  my  name  was  called.    I  there- 
fore cannot  qualify.    Had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea," 


So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mrs,  Bolton, 

Mr,  Waggoner  with  Mr,  Adair, 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr,  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Springer. 

Mrs,  Stilllvan  with  Mr,  Plrnle, 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr,  Roudebush. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr,  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr,  Anderson  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr,  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr,  Hollfleld  with  Mr,  Hosmer. 

Mr,  Stratton  with  Mr,  Flno. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr,  Devlne, 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr,  Halpern. 

Mr,  George  W,  Andrews  with  Mr,  QulUen. 

Mr,  Miller  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr,  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  TOTk. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  e.xtend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD  AND   AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to 
maintain  fai-m  income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses 
lower  Government  costs,  and  promote 
foreign  trade  to  alTord  greater  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas  and  for  other 
pui'poses,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  to  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
CooLEY.  PoACE,  Abbitt,  Hacen  of  Cali- 
fornia. Stubblefield,  Purcell,  Daoui 
Belcher,  and  Teagxte  of  California, 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  TH£ 
KLAMATH  AND  MODOC  TRIBES 
AND  YAHOOSKm  BAND  OF  SNAKI 
INDIANS.  AND  FOR  OTHEB 
PURPOSES 

Mr,  HALEY,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <S 
664)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the 
judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  arrf 
Modoc  Tribes  and  the  Yahooskln  Band 
of  Snake  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  distribute  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  funds  appro- 
priated m  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  ob- 
tained by  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes 
and  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snake  Indians, 
hereinafter  called  the  Klamath  Tribe  for 
the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  this 
Act.  from  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
against  the  United  States  In  docket  num- 
bered 100.  and  all  other  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Klamath  Tribe 
or  any  of  its  constituent  parts  or  groups. 
B.tcept  the  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  usual 
and  necessary  expenses  of  prosecuting 
clilms  against  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  distribution  shall  be  made 
of  the  funds  resulting  from  docket  num- 
bered 100.  including  Interest,  after  deduct- 
ing litigation  expenses  and  estimated  costs 
of  distribution  to  all  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  the  final  roll  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe,  which  roll  was  closed  and  made  flnal 
as  of  August  13.  1954  (88  Stat.  718) .  Except 
as  provided  In  subsections  (b).  (C).  (d).  and 
(e|  of  this  section,  a  share  or  portion  of  a 
share  payable  to  n  living  adult  shall  be  paid 
directly  to  such  adult;  (b)  a  share  payable 
to  a  deceased  enroUee  shall  be  paid  to  his 
heirs  or  legatees  upon  the  filing  of  proof 
of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  findings  and 
determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be 
anal  and  conclusive;  Provided,  That  amounts 
payable  to  deceased  heirs  amounting  to  »5 
or  less  shall  not  be  paid,  and  such  amounts 
shall  remain  In  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Klamath  Tribe;  (c)  a 
share  payable  to  an  adult  under  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  representa- 
tive; (d)  a  share  payable  to  a  person  previ- 
ously found  to  be  in  need  of  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1954.  may  be  paid  directly  to  the 
individual  6r.  if  the  Secretory  deems  it  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  individual,  It  may  be 
added  to  the  trust  now  in  force  on  behalf 
of  said  individual,  with  concurrence  of  the 
trustee;  and  <el  a  share  or  portion  of  a  share 
payable  to  a  person  under  age  of  majority 
as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  Stale  of 
residence  shall  be  paid  to  a  parent,  legal 
guardian,  or  trustee  of  such  minor. 

Sec,  3.  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act,  llie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  commence  to  pay  the  share 
due  to  each  living  person  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  final  roll  of  August  13,  1954. 
As  to  members  who  have  died  since  promul- 
gation of  the  flnal  roll  of  August  13.  1954. 
the  Secretary  shall  mail  a  notice  of  distribu- 
tion of  funds  and  n  form  for  presentation  of 
a  claim  thereunder  to  all  known  heirs  or 
legatees  of  such  dece.ised  enroUees.  All  such 
cLilms  shall  be  filed  with  the  area  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Portland. 
Oregon,  within  two  years  following  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act.  Prom  and  after 
that  date,  all  claims  and  the  right  to  file 
claims  for  any  distribution  from  the  Judg- 
ment in  docket  numbered  100  shall  be  for- 
ever barred. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  remaining  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  said 
Klamath  Tribe,  or  any  of  its  constituent 
parts  or  groups,  after  the  distribution  of 
funds  resumng  from  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  numbered  100  as  provided  by 
sectlor^  a  and  3  of  this  Act.  together  with 
"ly  other  funds  which  may  be  deposited  In 
the  United  States  Treasury,  including  with- 
out limitation  funds  accruing  trom  other 
Judgments  against  the  United  States  (after 


payment  of  expenses,  including  attorney 
fees,  payments  for  rights-of-way,  trespass 
damoges.  or  other  revenues,  together  with 
any  Interest  accrued  thereon),  shall,  after 
deduction  of  the  estimated  cost  of  distribu- 
tion, be  distributed  from  time  to  time  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  the  members 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe  or  to  the  members  of 
any  of  Its  constituent  parts  or  groups  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  In  sections  2  and 
3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  After  all  claims  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe  or  any  of  Its  constituent  parts  or 
groups  against  the  United  States  have  been 
finally  determined,  appropriated,  and  dis- 
tributed, as  provided  In  sections  2.  3.  and  4 
of  this  Act;  and  after  all  litigation  expenses 
(including  attorney  fees)  and  costs  of  dis- 
tributions have  been  paid,  any  funds  remain- 
ing In  the  UiUted  States  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  or  any  of  Its 
constituent  parts  or  groups  which.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
are  Insufflclent  to  Justify  a  further  distribu- 
tion, shall  be  deposited  in  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  St.ates. 

Sec.  6,  The  costs  of  distribution  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  deductions  authorized  by 
sections  2  and  4  of  this  Act.  Any  unused 
portion  of  such  amounts  shall  remain  In 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  Klamath  Tribe. 

Sec.  7.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  Income  tax. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill.    I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  am  not.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Mize)  qualifies. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make 
a  brief  explanation  of  S.  664  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  distribute  funds  awarded  by  a  Judg- 
ment of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
to  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and 
the  Yaliooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians. 
Like  many  other  judgments  recently 
handed  down  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, this  was  to  compensate  the  In- 
dians for  land  ceded  to  the  United  States 
under  a  treaty  provision.  Under  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  between  the  ancestors 
of  these  Indians  and  the  United  States, 
the  Indians  were  paid  for  the  land  but  at 
an  unconscionably  low  figure.  Some  15 
years  ago,  the  Indians  filed  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  in  docket  No. 
100.  Subsequently,  a  judgment  favor- 
able to  the  Indians  was  rendered,  a  com- 
promise settlement  of  S2V2  million  was 
reached  and  eventually  agreed  to  by  a 
sizable  majority  of  claimants  through  a 
referendum  held  In  December  1963. 
Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  to  pay  the  claim.  The 
S2',2  million  is  now  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  drawing  4  percent  Interest. 
S.  664  will  authorize  the  per  capita  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  among  the  2,133 


members  who  were  enrolled  in  1957  when 
the  final  roll  pursuant  to  the  Klamath 
Termination  Act  of  1954  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Termination 
Act.  each  of  the  2.133  enrolled  members 
were  given  an  opportunity  cither  to  re- 
main a  member  of  the  Klamath  Tribe, 
the  Modoc  Ti-lbe.  or  Yahooskin  Band  of 
Snake  Indians  or  to  withdraw  tlieref  rem 
and  have  his  Interest  in  tribal  holdings 
converted  into  cash  and  con\eyed  to  him. 
About  79  percent  of  the  enrolled  mem- 
bers chose  to  withdraw  from  the  tribe 
and  to  take  their  share  of  the  appraised 
tribal  assets. 

The  Tertnlnation  Act  also  dealt  with 
the  prosecution  of  tribal  claims  against 
the  United  States  In  two  respects.  The 
first  protected  the  right  of  tribal  mem- 
bers to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  tribal 
claims  even  though  they  had  elected  to 
withdraw  from  their  band  or  tribe.  The 
second  protected  any  right  granted  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
1946. 

S,  664  provides  for  a  per  capita  dis- 
tribution since  the  relationshiiJS  between 
the  tribe  or  band  and  the  United  States 
has  been  terminated. 

In  anticipation  of  this  Judgment,  as 
well  as  others  that  may  well  be  forth- 
coming, the  executive  committee  of  the 
Klamath  Tribe,  which  has  continued  to 
function  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  set  up  a  special  $350,000 
fund  from  which  to  pay  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  and  other  claims  already  filed 
In  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  or  in 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  state 
that  this  provision  of  the  bill  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  a  large  segment  of 
the  withdrawing  Indians  which  claims 
that  with  enactment  of  the  1954  act  the 
executive  committee  no  longer  represent- 
ed the  tribe  and  thus  were  In  no  posi- 
tion to  enter  into  attorney  contracts, 
particularly  when  the  withdrawing  Indi- 
ans had  their  own  attorneys.  While  I 
am  vei-y  sympathetic  to  these  complaints, 
I  think  om-  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  since  the  Secretai-j-  of  the  In- 
terior recognizes  and  does  business  with 
the  executive  committee,  it  is  reasonable 
that  our  committee  do  likewise.  It  is  my 
hope  that  disputing  segments  of  the 
tribes  and  bands,  together  with  their  re- 
spective attorneys,  can  arrive  at  an  equi- 
table agreement  on  the  use  of  the  S350,- 
000  fund  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
judgment  cases  Involving  the  Klamaths 
and  Modocs.  As  I  have  stated  over  and 
over  again  in  our  commitlee.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  the  function  of  Congress  to 
usui-p  the  prerogatives  of  the  courts  in 
controversies  between  tribes  and  their 
attorneys  or  segments  of  tribes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considerable  time  was 
spent  by  the  committee  in  listening  to 
pleas  to  reopen  the  final  roll  in  order  to 
include  certain  members  of  the  Modoc 
Tribe  to  apply  for  enrollment  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  90  days  after  enactment  of 
this  act  and  who  convince  the  Secretary 
that  their  failure  to  enroll  pre\iou5ly  was 
due  to  lack  of  notification  that  Modoc 
Indians  were  Included  In  the  la54  act. 
Our  committee  was  not  convinced  that 
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the  Secretary  had  been  negligent  in  ad- 
vertising tlie  call  for  eni-ollment  since  the 
federal  Register  had  carried  the  neces- 
sary uiformation.  The  committee  did. 
liowever.  recognlie  that  relatively  few 
Modoc  Indians  had  access  to  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  S.  664  and  hope  that  per  cap- 
ita distribution  to  the  2.m  Indians  and 
iheir  families  can  becin  before  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  deny  that  some 
Modoc  Indians  living  in  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri, or  elsewhere  may  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  Klamath  Termination  Act 
of  1954  or  that  some  of  them  still  are 
unaware  of  its  existence  or  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  pending  legislation.  1  do 
want  to  point  out  that  Congress  was  not. 
in  1954.  derelict  in  its  carrying  out  its 
i-esponsibilities  to  the  Modoc  Indians. 

Let  me  trace  the  background  of  the 
Modocs.    They  were  found  by  the  white 
men    in    wliat    is    now    southwestern 
Oregon.     Frequent  conflicts  with  whlt« 
immigrants,  in  which  both  sides  were 
guilty  of  many  atrocities,  have  given  the 
tribe    an    unfortunate    reputation.      In 
1864  they  joined  the  Klamath  Tribe  in 
ceding   much   of  their   territory   to  the 
United  States  and  were  removed  to  the 
Klamath  Reservation.    They  seem  never 
to  have  been  contented,  however,  and 
made  persistent  efforts  to  return  to  their 
former  holdings.     In  1870.  a  sizable  por- 
tion of   them  left  the  reservation,  and 
fled  to  northei-n  California,  and  stub- 
bornly refused  to  return  to  the  reserva- 
tion.   The  first  attempt  to  bring  them 
back  by  force  resulted  in  the  Modoc  war 
of    1872-73.      American   forces   pursued 
them  into  the  wilds  of  the  Oregon-Cali- 
fcirnia  border  and  finally  dispersed  and 
captured     their    leaders.    The    leaders 
were  hanged.     The  remnants  of  the  trit)e 
were  separated,  some  were  placed  back 
on  the  Klamath  Reservation  while  the 
more  obstinate  members  were  reportedly 
banished  to  the  Quapaw  Reservation  in 
Oklahoma.     Some  of  the  families  were 
eventually  reunited.    In  1905  there  were 
still  some  56  Indians  on  the  Quapaw  Res- 
ervation claiming  to  be  of  Modoc  descent. 
The  Modocs  on  the  Klamath  Reserva- 
tion became  so  lnteBr8t.ed  it  Is  practically 
Impossible  to  separate  the  blood  strains. 
Historv-  shows  that  several  times  the 
Oklahoma  Modocs  have  been  accorded 
opportunities  by  Congress  to  be  enrolled 
on  the  Klamath  Reservation.     For  ex- 
ample, under  the  act  of  March  3.  1909. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  author- 
ized and  directed  to  restore  to  the  rolls 
of   the  Klamath   Agency   those   Modoc 
Indians   then   enrolled  at   the   Quapaw 
Agency,  together  with  their  descendants 
livin;»  on  the  date  of  the  act.     Those 
Modocs  who  took  advantage  of  the  offer 
and   resettled  in  Oregon  were  allotted 
land  as  were  the  already -resident  Klam- 
ath and  Modocs.     A  great  many  w-ere 
enrolled   at   the  Klamath   Agency   and 
were  accorded  all  the  rights  and  entitle- 
ments of  the  other  enroUees. 

Furthermore,  may  I  state  that  persons 
still  residing  In  1954  and  not  only  on  the 
Quapaw  Reservation  but  off  the  reserva- 
tion and  living  in  Oklahoma.  Kansas, 
Iowa.  Missouri  and  some  15  other  States 


were  admitted  to  the  final  roll  of  the 
Klamath  Tribe— see  Federal  Register  of 
November  21.  1957.  page  9303. 

The  Klamath  Termination  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1954.  provided — and  I  quote: 

At  mtdnlglit  of  August  13.  1954.  tlie  roU 
of  the  tribe  shall  be  closed  and  no  child  born 
thereafter  shall  be  eligible  for  enrollment: 
Provided,  That  the  tribe  shall  have  a  period 
of  6  moulhfi  from  August  13.  1954.  In  which 
»o  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
proposed  roll  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  liv- 
ing on  August  13.  1954,  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.  II  the  tribe 
falls  to  submit  such  roll  within  the  time 
speclfled — the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  pro- 
posed roll  for  the  tribe  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register.  Any  person 
claiming  membership  right*  In  the  tribe  or 
an  interest  in  Ita  asaets,  or  a  representative 
of  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  any  .uch  person, 
may.  within  ninety  days  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  flnal  roll,  file  an  appeal  with  the 
Secretary  contesting  the  Inclusion  or  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  any  person  on  or  from 
such  roll.  The  Secretary  shall  review  such 
appeals  and  his  decision  thereon  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive.  Alter  disposition  of 
oil  such  appeals,  the  roll  of  the  tribe  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and 
such  roll  shall  be  flnal  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  how  this 
section  of  the  Klamath  Termination  Act 
was  implemented.  A  proposed  final  roll 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  May  M.  1955.  In 
my  hand  is  a  copy  of  the  profbsed  mem- 
bership roll  which  appeared  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  This  publication  was 
valid,  legal,  and  sufficient  notice  to  all 
persons  who  may  have  been  affected  by 
such  a  final  roll.  However,  an  appeal 
opportunity  was  provided  and  45  cases 
were  brought  before  the  Secretary.  In 
15  cases  he  added  names  to  the  proposed 
roll  and.  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1954,  the  final  roll  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  Novem- 
ber 21.  1957.  This  (indicating]  is  a  copy 
of  the  anal  roll  which  appeared  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

During  our  committee  hearings  I  asked 
for  a  breakdown  by  State  of  residence  of 
members  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
final  roll.  I  notice  that  9  Missouri  resi- 
dents, 5  Kansas  residents.  5  Iowa  resi- 
dents, and  18  Oklahoma  residents  are  in- 
cluded. Information  about  the  Klamath 
Termination  Act  did  reach  the  Middle 
West. 

To  me  and  to  members  of  our  com- 
mittee It  Is  clear  that  fair  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  all  persons  to  claim  a 
right  to  be  on  the  Klamath  roll.  The 
roll  is  now  closed  and  final.  The  2.133 
were  given  the  right  to  share  in  the  as- 
sets of  the  tribe  as  they  existed  in  1954. 
and  in  future  judgments  against  tlie 
United  States,  including  this  instant 
case.  When  Congress  enacted  the  Klam- 
ath Termination  Act  the  enrolled  mem- 
bers were  promised  protection  of  their 
rights  and  we  are  doing  so  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
bill  be  approved.  By  doing  so.  we  will  be 
strengtlienlng  a  law  that  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado    [Mr.  Aspitj- 

AlLl. 


Mr.    ASPINALL.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
gentleman   from   Florida    I  Mr.   Haley] 
will  follow  me  with  some  reasons  why 
this    legislation    should    be    supported. 
May  I  state  at  this  time  that  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  KlamatJi 
Termination  Act.  the  tribal  assets  were 
appraised,  the  appraisals  were  reviewed, 
and  then  reappraised  at  the  request  of 
the  tribe.    As  a  result,  each  of  the  2.133 
enrolled   members  received   a  share  of 
approximately    $43,000.     Many    of    the 
members  have  invested  their  share  in 
land  or  business,  others  have  their  sliares 
m  trust  for  them.    Th3  1954  actyirovlded 
that  the  2.133  enroUces  or  theirfeescend- 
ants  would  share  in  future  judgments  of 
which  this  is  one.    There  may  be  others. 
We  can  readily  see  the  confusion  that 
would  result  from  the  opening  of  the  roll 
in  order  to  include  those  Modocs  who 
claim  they  were  uninformed  of  the  1954 
act.    Would  they  be  entitled  to  a  S43.000 
shaie,  a  share  of  this  S2.500.000  judg- 
ment,   a   share    in    futiue   judgments? 
From   what   source   would    the    $43,000 
shares  be  paid?    The  2.133  share  receivers 
could  not  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
shares  of  the  new  enrollees.    What  sort 
of  a  precedent  would  be  established  by 
reopening  the  roll  of  a  tribe  that  has  been 
terminated?    So  far  as  I  recall,  we  have 
reopened    but    one    flnal    roll — for    the 
Cherokee  Tribe,  of  Oklahoma  in  1905,  I 
believe.    Rolls  are  regularly  brought  up 
to  date,  but  not  after  they  are  finally 
closed. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  authorize 
the  distribution  of  the  $2'-^  milUon  In- 
volved In  S.  664.  The  money  has  been 
In  the  U.S.  Treasury  since  June  1964.  and 
Is  drawing  4-percent  Interest.  Many  of 
the  potential  recipients  have  made  plans 
contingent  on  payment  of  their  approxi- 
mately $1,200  shaies.  It  is  certainly  un- 
fair to  them  to  delay  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  a  few  Modocs  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  discriminated  against. 

Furthermore.  1  am  told  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  KlamiHh 
Tribe  carried  out  an  excellent  education 
and  information  program  to  circularize 
and  explain  the  details  of  the  Termina- 
tion Act.  I  am  quite  certain  that  this 
Bureau  made  valiant  attempts  to  reach 
all  known  Klamath  and  Modoc  Indians. 
I  have  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  November 
1956  issue  of  the  Klamath  Tribune,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Klamath  information 
and  education  program,  which  carries  an 
article  on  the  front  page  from  which  I 
quote  in  part : 

As  with  every  new  law.  there  is  always  ttie 
problem  ol  making  the  law  and  its  meaning 
known  to  those  who  are  most  alTccted  by  it« 
passage.  For  this  reason  Congress  fell  that  i 
special  Information  and  oounseimg  service 
was  necessary  here  on  the  reBervation  to 
make  nv.iilable  to  the  Kl'.moth  people  any 
and  all  Importiint  factual  Information. 

Now  let  rae  continue  my  quotation: 
Every  means  available  will  be  used  to  ob- 
tain the  neces.«ary  Information  that  iM 
Klamath  people  desire  and  to  distribute  it  a* 
rapidly  as  possible.  Included  are  the  news- 
papers, the  mall,  special  news  bulletins,  and 
a  monthlv  news  report  by  our  staff.  In  addi- 
tion, we  islan  to  use  radio  and  TV  plus  the 
schools,  churches,  and  any  other  organization 
that  wishes  to  cooperate. 
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This  program  is  already  underway  and 
.-I  a  If  members  during  the  past  few  weeks 
ha'.e  contacted  various  tribal  members  In 
their  homes  or  elsewhere  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  was  in  it.self  stifh- 
tient  notiflcalion  for  the  aiinouncement 
of  tribal  loU  closing,  but  I  have  pointed 
out  that  other  elaborate  .•steps  were  taken 
by  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  tribe.  In  the  future  it  may  be 
desirable  to  undertake  additional  mejins 
of  notiflcatLin.  In  this  case  the  die  has 
been  cast  and  Congress  should  sustain  its 
position. 

The  reopening  of  the  roll  would  have 
other  implications.  Tlie  policy  of  Con- 
gi  e:is  is  to  free  Indian  tribes  and  reserva- 
tion:; from  Federsl  .suiiervision  and  to 
prepare  the  Indians  to  take  their  places 
In  a  non-Indian  society.  In  order  to  do 
that  and  to  accept  tlieir  new  role.  Con- 
Eiess  must  give  assurance  that  it  will 
keep  its  word.  Congress  told  the  2.133 
Klamath  and  Modoc  enrollees  that  the 
19.il  roll  would  be  final.  How  can  Con- 
gress expect  other  Indians  to  divide  their 
tribal  assets  unless  they  are  assured  that 
Congress  will  stand  by  its  dedEions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  suspend  Its  rules  and  pass  8.  664. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  claim  has  been 
made  by  members  of  this  tribe  that  they 
are  compelled  to  do  business  or  would  be 
compelled  to  do  business  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  with  a  certain  Washington 
law  firm.  Is  there  any  substance  to  this 
complaint? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is,  I  will  say  to  my  colleague.  I 
think  the  Indians  still  have  the  power 
of  making  the  decision  and  saying  who 
will  be  their  attorney.  The  question  Is 
how  the  Indians  will  be  paid.  I  think 
this  perhaps,  because  there  is  come  con- 
troversy within  the  tribe  Itself.  Is  what 
is  Involved. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Oregon  at  this 
time  for  a  couple  of  questions  so  that 
we  can  get  these  questions  in  the  record. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

There  has  been  some  question  about 
the  language  at  the  top  of  page  2  re- 
ferring to  "funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
usual  and  necessary  expenses  of  prose- 
cuting claims  against  the  United  States." 
Referring  to  this.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  retention  of  this  language 
by  the  Interior  Committee  Inilcates  that 
the  committee  has  examined  and  ap- 
proves the  existing  contractual  arrange- 
ments between  the  tribal  covmcil  and  a 
certain  firm  of  attorneys. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  that  the  com- 
mittee was  Informed  of  the  existing  con- 
tractual arrangements  and  that  It  is 
aware  thut  these  arrangements  are  not 
satisfactory  to — in  fact,  are  stronsly  op- 
posed by — one  group  of  Klamath  In- 
dians. The  committee  has  not  taken  and 
does  not  take  any  position  with  regard  to 
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the  propriety  of  these  arrangements. 
That  is  not  its  business. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  In  other  words,  enact- 
ment of  the  language  on  page  2  that  I  re- 
ferred to  will  not  mean  that  the  House 
Is  giving  legislative  approval  to  these  ar- 
rangements between  the  so-called  tribal 
council  and  their  attorneys  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  right.  AU 
that  the  language  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  does  or  Is  Intended  to  do  is  to 
distinguish  between  the  moneys  which 
are  to  be  distributed  per  capita  and  those 
that  are  to  be  retained  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  litigation  expenses. 

That  is  all  that  this  part  of  the  report 
refers  to. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  strongly  support  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  S.  664,  not  because  I  am 
against  the  disposition  of  the  judgment 
ftmds  of  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes 
and  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snake  Indians, 
but  because  I  want  all  of  the  descendants 
of  these  tribes  to  share  equally. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri — Con- 
gressman Randall — and  I  have  con- 
stituents in  our  districts  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Modoc  Tiibe.  but  becattse 
their  names  do  not  appear  on  the  flnal 
roll  of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  they  cannot 
share  in  the  distribution.  Legislation 
was  introduced  which  would  permit  our 
constituents  to  present  their  credentials 
and  if  they  qualified  on  the  basis  on  the 
time  of  their  birth  and  blood  relation- 
and  if  thev  qualified  on  the  basis  of  the 
roll.  The  bill  I  Introduced.  H.R.  4964. 
carries  a  provision  which  states: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  final  roll  of 
Klamath  Tribe  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  all 
additional  persons  who  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
who  are  determined  by  the  SecretRr>'  to  meet 
the  following  requirements:  (II  they  were 
born  on  or  prior  to,  and  were  living  on, 
August  13.  1954:  and  (2)  they  possessed  at 
least  one-eighth  blood  of  either  the  Klamath 
Tribe  or  the  Modoc  Tribe  or  the  Yahooskln 
Band  of  Snake  Indiana,  or  at  least  a  one- 
eighth  mixture  of  the  blood  of  said  tribes: 
and  13)  they  were  not  enrolled  on  August  13. 
1954  with  any  tribe  other  than  the  Klamath 
Tribe. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
give  a  small  number  of  persons  who 
claim  to  be  of  Modoc  tribal  descent  the 
opix>rtiuiity  to  prove  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  they  po.ssess  Modoc 
tribal  blood.  If  they  make  the  required 
proof,  they  will  be  listed  on  the  tribal  roll 
and  will  be  entitled  to  share  equally  with 
other  persons  on  the  tribal  roll  In  the 
distribution  of  judgment  ftmds  awarded 
on  tribal  claims. 

Tills  provision  is  not  included  In  S.  664. 
The  provision  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment during  the  committee  hearings  on 
S.  664.  but  was  not  adopted.  S.  664  was 
reported  to  the  floor  without  this  amend- 
ment 

The  situation  is  this:  In  1955.  that  is, 
10  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs prepared  a  tribal  roll.  Information 
is  now  at  hand  to  show  that,  becatise  of 


unfortunate  circumstances  and  errors, 
the  names  of  a  small  number  of  persons 
of  Modoc  tribal  descent  were  omitted 
from  this  1955  roll.  S.  664.  however, 
provides  that  the  recovery  on  ancestral 
tribal  claims  shall  be  distributed  only  t^ 
the  persons  listed  on  the  1955  roll.  S.  664 
makes  no  provision  lor  any  additions  to 
the  1955  roll  and  therefore  excludes  the 
omitted  persons  of  Modoc  tribal  descent 
from  any  share  in  the  judgment  funds. 
The  language  of  my  bill  seeks  to  correct 
this  Injustice.  It  gives  the  opportunity 
to  the  omitted  persons  to  share  in  the 
judcment  funds  equally  with  other  tribal 
members,  if  they  can  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  they  possess  the  required  tribal 
blood. 

The  arguments  against  the  amend- 
ment are  gromided  on  expediency.  It  is 
stated  that  the  1955  roll  is  a  final  roll  and 
that  it  would  entail  administrative  effon 
and  expense  to  process  applications  for 
additions  to  the  1955  roll  In  my  opin- 
ion, principles  of  fairness  and  justice 
should  prevail  over  expediency. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  if  the 
provision  in  my  bill  is  included,  several 
hundred  persons  who  were  omitted  from 
the  1955  roll  would  now  be  able  to  prove 
their  tribal  descent  and  become  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  judgment  funds,  thus 
reducing  the  share  of  those  previously 
enrolled.  If  these  statements  are  cor- 
rect, it  would  appear  that  principles  of 
fairness  and  equal  treatment  would  re- 
quire that  these  several  hundred  persons 
be  given  their  equal  share.  However, 
these  .statements  are  not  substantiated  in 
any  way.  On  the  contrary,  esl.mates 
based  on  careful  inquiries  Indicate  that 
there  will  be  less  than  100  unenrolled  per- 
sons who  will  be  able  to  establish  the 
tribal  descent  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  amendment. 

The  roll  prepared  in  1955  contains  the 
names  of  2.133  persons.  The  addition 
of  less  than  100  persons  to  this  roll  will 
reduce  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  pres- 
ently enrolled  persons  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MIZE,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Register 
closed  the  Klamath  enrollment  on  May 
13,  1955? 

Mr  MIZE     Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  HALEY.  And  at  that  time  there 
was  an  appeal  made  by  other  people 
who  said  that  they  had  not  been  ^b!e 
to  get  on  the  roll.  The  rolls  were  re- 
opened and  closed  again  on  November 
21.  1957.  I  can  understand  the  gentle- 
man's concern,  but  it  gave  them  approxi- 
mately 2' 2  years  in  which  to  qualify 
They  were  on  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  from  widespread  Informa- 
tion in  newspapers.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  enrollment 
of  these  tribes  there  were  24  States 
represented? 

Mr  MIZE.  I  am  aware  of  all  that: 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MIZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  wonder  If 
the  cpntleman  could  tell  me  the  number 
of  people  involved  in  this? 

Mr.  MIZE.  We  do  not  know  exactly. 
Wc  estimar.c  it  to  be  considerably  less 
•.han  100;  there  could  be  as  few  as  15 
or  20  In  my  particular  district.  There 
appear  to  be  15  or  20  but  I  do  not  know 
how  manv  are  in  the  district  which  is 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Randall]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  have  had 
some  people  come  to  me  recently  express- 
In?  concern  that  they  are  not  on  the 
roll  and  there  is  also  a  question  of  the 
attorneys  themselves  actually  being  able 
to  perpetuate  themselves  in  this  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Philbink  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
tiom  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  scntlcman  will  yield  further,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  some 
of  the  attorneys  on  the  ca.se  are  able  to 
perpetuate  theraselves  and  are  receiving 
necessary  expenses  that  aie  taking  away 
some  of  the  f  inids  f  i-ora  some  of  the  heirs. 
I  believe  this  follows  the  point  which  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Ullman  1 . 

Could  the  gentleman  comment  on 
this? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
gentleman  direct  that  question  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  because  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  phase  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Rano.\ll]. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  like 
some  other  Members  present  today,  rep- 
resent constituents  who  believe  they 
have  a  valid  claim  to  participate  in  this 
judgment  settlement.  For  this  reason 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  S.  664. 

First,  I  want  to  sny  that  all  the  Klam- 
.^th  and  Modoc  Indians  are  not  In 
Oregon  or  in  California.  Some  of  them 
are  in  the  Midwest,  in  western  Missouri, 
and  in  eastern  Kansas.  I  might  add  they 
have  just  as  much  Indian  blood  in  their 
veins  as  the  KInmatli  Indians  In  Oregon. 
The  first  bill  that  was  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Ullman.  H.R.  907.  has  now  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  we  have 
before  us  its  compnnloti  measure  from 
the  other  body.  S  664  The  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  IMr.  MizeI  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment in  committee  which  would  have 
permitted  the  opening  of  the  tribu!  rolls 
for  90  days,  to  permit  Klamath.  Modoc, 
or  Yahuskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians  to 
apply  for  enrollment  If  they  would  have 
been  eligible  for  enrollment  in  1954.  but 
for  their  failiu'e  to  make  timely  applica- 
tion. We  also  had  an  amendment  which 
was  offered  in  committee — and  1  wish  to 
say  now  in  r.ll  fairness  to  the  members 
of  this  committee,  it  was  fairly  consid- 
ered, although  never  adopted. 

Our  proposed  amendment  went  a  little 
bit  further  than  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  to  make  certain  there  was  no 


laxity  or  no  easy  way  to  prove  inherit- 
ance. We  set  up  some  stipulations  these 
Modocs  would  have  had  to  have  been 
living  back  in  1954.  that  is.  born  at  least 
before  1954.  to  have  had  one-eighth  In- 
dian blood  and,  finally,  to  have  never 
been  enrolled  by  any  other  tribe. 

So  we  asked  that  our  amendment  be 
considered.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  White]  was  the  sponsor.  He  was 
not  present,  when  the  bill  was  marked 
up  but  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Eomondson]  was  kind  enough  to 
offer  this  amendment  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  committee  considered  it. 

This  debate  today  is  not  at  all  limited 
to  the  Klamaths.  We  are  talking  about 
the  Klamaths  but  also  the  Yahooskin 
Band  of  Snake  Indians,  and  let  us  not 
forget  we  are  talking  about  the  Modocs. 
My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  mentioned  the 
Klamath  publication  out  in  Oregon  pub- 
lished in  1956.  He  said  it  gave  wide  pub- 
licity. That  is  true.  But  remember  that 
while  the  Government  has  historically 
classified  the  Klamaths  and  the  Modocs 
together,  they  have  historically  been 
separate  tribes  and  furthermore  many  of 
the  Modocs  got  kicked  out  of  their  tradi- 
tional homes  back  in  1872  and  1873  be- 
cause of  a  tribal  war.  After  this  war 
many  of  the  Modocs  came  to  the  Indian 
Territory  which  is  now  Oklahoma  and 
thence  into  western  Missouri  and  in  east- 
em  Kansas.  These  are  the  Indians  we 
are  talking  about. 

The  argument  that  is  being  presented 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  is  that  all 
Modoc  Indians  had  fair  and  reasonable 
notice  that  the  tribal  rolls  were  to  be 
closed.  This  is  what  the  committee  is 
talking  about. 

The  committee  keeps  talking  about  a 
form  of  notice  that  we  call  in  the  law 
•'constructive  notice."  They  are  say- 
ing that  because  an  announcement  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  everj'- 
body  has  received  constructive  notice,  so 
eveiything  is  all  right. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  to  see  why 
such  a  notice  is  inequitable.  It  is  in- 
equitable because  always  In  the  past  the 
Government  has  regarded  itself  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Indian  and  there  has 
been  this  relationship  of  guardian  and 
waid.  If  the  theory  of  guardian  and 
ward  is  sohig  to  apply  here,  then  we 
should  have  gone  even  further  than  con- 
structive notice  in  tills  case.  The  prin- 
ciple of  constructive  notice  being  given 
to  people  is  for  those  people  who  have  all 
of  their  rights  without  the  limitation  of 
being  a  ward.  Hore  thJs  relationship  of 
auardian  and  ward  as  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Indians  has  existed. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

I  mu.it  in  conscience  state  that  an  at- 
tempt was  in  fact  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  contact  all  known  Indians  of 
Klamath,  Modoc,  or  Yahooskin-Snake 
blood  when  the  roll  was  drawn  up. 
There  were  advertisements,  posters  and 
newspaper  stories  in  areas  in  which  these 
Indians  were  known  to  have  congregated, 
but  these  notices  were  by  their  very  na- 
ture inadequate  to  reach  pockets  of  In- 
dians living  far  removed  In  time  and 
place  from  the  reservation.  Before  it 
could  be  said  that  an  honest  attempt  was 


made  to  reach  Isolated  Indians  such  as 
ours,  there  must  have  been  some  attempt 
to  make  constructive  notice  that  the  ter- 
mination rolls  were  being  drawn  up. 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  to  see 
whether  such  constructive  notice,  a  good 
and  valid  constructive  notice,  was  in  fact 
giverj.  Let  us  go  back  to  look  at  some 
of  these  notices  in  order  to  see  just  how 
much  notice  was  given  to  these  Modocs. 
I  suppose  the  people  in  Missouri  could 
have  made  a  fortuitous  trip  out  to  Ore- 
gon or  State  of  Washington  to  find  out 
that  these  rolls  were  going  to  be  closed. 
But  they  did  not.  Some  years  after  the 
roils  had  been  closed  they  did  write  to 
their  blood  brothers  out  there  and  asked 
about  what  was  going  on.  They  got  the 
answer  back  that  there  was  nothing 
going  on — nothing  was  being  done. 

Why  did  the  Indians  in  Oregon  write 
back  in  that  way  to  their  fellow  Indians 
in  Missouri?  They  did  that  because  they 
knew  that  for  every  one  additional  In- 
dian who  was  added  to  the  rolls  whether 
they  be  from  Missouri,  Kansas,  or  any 
otlier  State  in  the  Union,  it  was  going 
to  cut  down  or  reduce  their  share  of 
the  judgment.  That  is  why  they  did  not 
answer  and  tell  our  Modocs  about  it. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  about  this 
thing  called  constructive  notice.  There 
were  four  notices  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  first  one  was  in  Jan- 
uary of  1955  and  it  simply  specified  the 
procedures.  Then  along  came  the  sec- 
ond notice  in  May  of  1955  and  it  listed 
the  roll  proposed  by  the  tribal  council 
that  we  have  been  talking  about.  The 
tribal  council  did  not  want  to  extend 
the  rolls  because  they  did  not  want  their 
own  share  to  be  cut  down. 

Other  names  had  to  be  added  at  the  in- 
sistence of  Federal  officials.  Then  we 
come  along  and  in  1957  there  was  pub- 
lished a  final  certified  roll.  This  is  all 
there  Is  in  the  Federal  Register.  Then 
the  fourth  time  there  is  simply  the  an- 
noimcemcnt  that  the  tribe  as  an  entity 
ha.^  been  terminated. 

But  now  listen  to  this.  At  no  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  any  of  these  notices  was  the 
word  "Modoc"  mentioned.  That  means 
that  these  Modocs  could  not  know  that 
tills  notice  applied  to  them.  Only  the 
word  "Klamath"  v.as  mentioned.  That 
means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  Modocs 
v,-ould  have  had  to  think  of  themselves  as 
Klamaths.  They  ne\'er  have  been  Klam- 
aths. They  had  a  v/ar  and  left  the  rrs- 
ervalion.  So  even  if  the  Modocs  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  had  read  this  Federal 
Register,  they  would  have  read  about 
Klamaths  but  they  would  not  have  read 
a  word  about  Modocs. 

In  none  of  these  four  times  that  notice 
was  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  was  a 
word  said  about  the  Modocs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  to  you  that  that 
is  not  a  fair  procedure  and  yet  that  is 
the  procedure  the  committee  asks  to  have 
approved  today. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  consider- 
ing the  property  rights  of  some  Indians. 
This  is  the  last  chance  they  are  going  to 
have  because  of  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation. There  is  no  other  wa>'  these 
Modocs  will  have  a  chance  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  gentleman  from  Kansas 
knows  of  10  or  15  such  Indians — he  said 
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mavbe  100  but  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
that  many.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
over  25  or  30  in  all. 

But  this  is  the  last  chance  that  any 
of  tliese  Modocs  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered. No  further  legislation  will  be  nec- 
essary to  authorize  final  distribution  of 
all  remaining  judgment  funds  affecting 
the  Klamaths,  the  Modocs,  or  the 
Yahuskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  the  danger 
of  precedents  here  and  how  distressing  it 
is  to  open  this  thing  up  and  how  many 
would  be  involved  and  how  long  settle- 
ment would  be  delayed. 

The  suggestion  was  made  In  the  report 
and  I  believe  mentioned  in  the  hearings 
about  the  expense  involved  and  how  tedi- 
ous and  how  dlflicult  it  will  be  for  the 
Indians  to  prove  their  inheritance  un- 
der this  pi-ocess.  I  say,  under  our  rule 
of  law  we  give  everybody  their  day  in 
court  and  let  them  try  to  prove  their 
case.  That  is  what  we  should  try  to  do 
here.  These  Modocs  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  prove  their  Inheritance. 

I  reiieat  that  nowhere  in  the.";e  so- 
called  notices  in  the  Federal  Register  w  as 
the  word  "Modoc"  mentioned — only  the 
word  "Klamath."  We  talk  a  lot  about 
civil  lights  and  we  have  done  a  lot  about 
civil  rights  so  far  as  Negroes  are  con- 
cerned tills  year  and  we  have  legislated 
about  voting  rights.  All  we  are  asking 
to  be  done  today  is  in  an  effort  to  satisfy 
the  proper  claims  of  all  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Indians  who  received  an  uncon- 
scionable and  Inadequate  consideration 
In  payment  for  lands  that  were  taken 
way  back  about  100  years  ago.  Let  us 
not  close  the  door  forever  and  bar  these 
few  people  who  should  at  least  have  the 
right  to  prove  if  they  can.  entitlement  to 
their  inheritance. 

I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  they  cannot 
prove  it.  If  they  cannot  prove  It.  I  fail 
to  see  where  any  damage  has  been  done. 
It  Is  purely  a  question  of  justice  and 
equity  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
piove  it.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about  this  afternoon — just  a  chance  to 
prove  that  they  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  this  Judgment.  That  Is  all  we 
are  asking:  Just  ordinary,  elementally 
justice. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  4 
minutes. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem  which  confronts 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  for  whom  I  also  have  great 
respect.  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  m  this 
century  in  which  the  funds  of  Indians 
have  been  distributed  in  which  instances 
have  not  arisen  in  which  some  folks 
have  come  alons.  after  the  roll  was 
closed,  and  claimed  the  right  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  roll.  Invariably  a  very 
difficult  problem  for  the  Ccngressman 
representing  those  folks  is  presented. 

Mr.  Sfeaker,  in  this  instance,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  situation  in  my  memory  of 
service  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  in  which  Members  of  Congress 
have  more  diligently  fought  to  provide 
their  constituents  a  second  opportunity. 
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to  participate  in  a  judgment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  tMr. 
Mize]  have  eloquently  presented  this 
matter  to  the  committee.  They  have 
argued  the  question  most  diligently  and. 
1  believe,  with  great  ability  and  with 
great  sincerity. 

When  I  first  heard  the  presentation 
in  the  subcommittee.  I  was  inclined  to  be 
most  sympathetic  to  them.  There  Is  no 
question  about  tlie  fact  that  some  of  the 
notices  that  were  put  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  were  not  as  compre- 
hensive as  they  misht  have  been  to 
caiTy  the  news  to  all  of  the  member  tribes 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians.  But. 
on  reviewing  the  situation,  I  believe  the 
committee  discovered  that  word  had 
reached  across  the  Nation  with  respect 
to  this  enrollment. 

One  of  the  unusual  features  of  this 
particular  report  is  that  it  includes  the 
complete  tribal  roll  of  the  Klamaths.  I 
think  if  Members  will  look  at  that  roll, 
which  is  very  seldom  reproduced  in  the 
hearings,  they  will  observe  that  tlie 
hearings  of  the  committee  reprint  the 
entire  Klamath  roll  beginning  at  page 
No.  54  and  continuing  over  through 
page  94.  I  believe  that  when  Members 
look  through  those  pages  they  will  see 
that  many  people  in  Missouri  got  word 
about  this  enrollment.  Membei's  will 
find  Missouri  Indians  listed  on  pages  67, 
69,  71,  70,  91.  and  92:  Members  will  find 
Indians  in  Kansas  listed  on  pages  68  and 
87. 

Mr.  MIZE,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  understand,  those  Indians 
were  listed  as  Klamath  Indians.  Ours 
are  listed  as  Modocs.  Ours  did  not  real- 
ize they  were  Klamath  Indians.  That 
is  what  seems  to  be  confusing. 

Mr.  EHDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
has  Information  that  none  of  the  people 
listed  on  those  rolls  are  Modocs.  that  in- 
formation was  not  communicated  to  the 
committee.  Actually.  I  think  the  rolls 
probably  would  include  a  number  of  the 
Yahooskins  and  a  number  of  Modocs  who 
enrolled  on  the  Klamath  roll.  Of  course, 
they  are  not  Identified  in  any  way  except 
as  Klamaths  on  this  roll. 

Granting  that  it  does  constitute  some 
hardship  for  the  Modocs  who  failed  to 
get  word  of  the  enrollment  and,  for  that 
reason,  are  not  participating  in  the  dis- 
tribution, I  think  the  fact  is  that  there 
are  remedies  available  in  the  courts  to 
those  Indians  that  can  be  pursued  by 
them.  There  is  the  remedy  of  special 
legislation  which  can  be  introduced  in 
the  way  of  private  bills,  if  there  is  a  valid 
claim  against  the  Government  for  fail- 
ing to  give  proper  notice.  I  think  we 
always  face  a  very  difficult  situation 
when  Congress  tries  to  add  names  to  a 
tribal  roll  which  has  been  completed  and 
closed  by  the  tribe  as  well  as  by  the 
Government. 

That  is  the  situation  which  confronts 
us  at  this  time. 

I  believe  any  delay  on  this  bill  will 
result  in  an  injustice  to  many  more 
Indians.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed 
and  the  committee  upheld  in  Its  position 


with  respect  to  the  measures  raised  so 
ably  and  so  eloquently  by  our  colleagues 
from  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my 
remaining  time,  2  minutes,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, also. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Klam- 
ath Indians  a  number  of  years  ago  re- 
quested termination.  After  a  proper 
vote  in  the  tribe,  termination  was  re- 
quested officially,  and  termination  was 
granted  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  time  termination  was  granted 
and  the  Indians  were  given  their  full 
rights  of  citizenship,  certain  tribal  assets 
had  to  be  liquidated.  Some  members 
of  the  tribe  took  tlieir  money  in  cash, 
others  took  it  in  property;  but  at  that 
time  there  was  pending  a  suit  against 
the  United  States  in  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Klamath  Tribe  had  been  properly 
paid  for  all  of  the  land  in  Oregon. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  its 
deliberations  detennined  that  the  Klam- 
ath Tribe  was  entitled  to  more  money. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  blU  is  before 
the  House  today. 

Notice  was  given.  It  is  true  that  the 
notice  was  given  only  to  the  Klamath 
Tribe  and  to  its  members.  The  mere  fact 
that  another  group  had  been  thrown 
out  as  a  result  of  the  battle  which  has 
been  referred  to.  who  lived  in  another 
part  of  the  coimtry.  is  not  sufficient  to 
change  this  situation,  but  means  only 
they  might  have  some  right  against  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

But  unless  this  bill  is  passed,  the  funds 
which  are  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Klamath  Tribe 
camiot  be  paid  out  and  they  will  continue 
to  accumulate  interest  at  the  rat.e  of  4 
percent  a  year.  Tliat  is  why  this  bill 
should  be  passed. 

Tliere  Is  a  provision  here  which  will 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  paying 
the  usual  and  nece.ssary  expenses  of 
prosecuting  other  claims  against  the 
United  States.  Tliis  is  a  provision  of  the 
bill  with  which  1  disagree.  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  in  the  bill.  But  we 
are  faced  either  with  taking  this  bill  with 
this  provision  and  allowing  a  per  capita 
distribution  to  be  made  to  those  who  are 
on  the  rolls  now  or  the  situation  in  which 
we  cannot  distribute  this  money. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  I  think  that  the 
Modocs,  if  they  are  entitled  to  get  onto 
the  tribal  roll,  missed  the  boat.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  publish  a  notice  in  every 
paper  in  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished it  in  the  Federal  Register,  which 
is  circulated  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  everybody  was  given  due  no- 
tice. The  mere  fact  that  they  did  not 
see  it  is  something  that  those  who  rep- 
resented them  at  the  time  missed.  For 
the  final  members  of  the  tribe  who  have 
been  liberated  and  are  full  citizens,  this 
bill  must  be  passed.  I  think  that  the 
members  of  tlie  tribe  who  have  been 
granted  their  full  citizenship  should  sit 
down  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  see  to  it  that  the  contract  they  have 
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7.  ith  the  present  attorneys  is  terminated, 
because,  as  near  ss  I  know,  this  is  the 
last  case  pending  before  the  U.S.  Indian 
Claims  Commis.slon.  If  there  are  any 
funds  there,  ihey  should  not  be  Icept  by 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  for  the 
puriJOse  of  continuing  any  present  con- 
tracts thsit  exist  l>etween  him  and  any 
f.rm  of  lawyers  that  represented  the  tribe 
before  liberation. 

.Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon   I  Mi-    Ullm\nI. 

Mr.  OLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tiaank 
the  distinauished  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcomimttee. 

The  former  Klamath  Indian  Reser\'a- 
tion  is  located  in  my  district  in  Oregon. 
It  is  my  opinion,  represencing  these  many 
Indians,  most  of  whom  still  live  in  my 
district,  that  the  l)est  way  to  secure  jus- 
tice for  them  is  to  enact  this  legislation 
and  distribute  the  moneys  involved  in 
this  judgment.  This  judgment  award  is 
now  over  a  year  old.  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission  made  a  finding  that  in  the 
treaty  of  1864  just  compensation  was  not 
made  for  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  This  SS'j  million  is  a  just  and 
fair  compensation  to  these  Indians  ac- 
cording to  the  Commission. 

You  have  to  examine  again  what  we 
are  doing  The  final  roll  was  drawn  up 
and  published  m  the  Federal  Register  on 
November  21,  1957.  1  his  i.s  about  8  years 
ago  Prior  to  that,  in  1954.  the  Klamath 
Termination  Act  was  passed.  The  tribe 
was  duly  terminated.  The  notice  and 
the  procedures  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment followed  complied  In  every  way  with 
the  Federal  Register  Act  and  were  duly 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  the  Klamath,  the  Modoc. 
and  the  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  In- 
dians have  been  known  as  a  single  entity 
for  almo.^t  100  years.  Tliey  have  been 
identified  traditionally  and  legally  a.9 
the  Klamath  Tribe.  This  was  recognized 
in  the  Klamath  Termination  Act.  For 
almost  50  years  there  have  been  regular 
distributions  of  tribal  funds  from  the  sale 
of  timber.  Over  all  of  these  years  none 
of  the  people  who  are  now  alleged  to 
have  a  claim  Ut  the  assets  of  the  tribe 
ever  went  before  the  tribe  to  get  their 
share  of  these  payments. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  my  friend 
from  Missouri  and  my  friend  from  Kan- 
.^as.  However.  I  would  call  their  atten- 
•ion  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  In- 
dians in  the  United  States  and  that  they 
are  not  all  Klamath  Indians.  There  are 
also  Klamaths  and  Modocs  from  Kansas 
and  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  and  Illinois 
and  Iowa  and  all  throusihout  the  Mid- 
western area  who  were  duly  enrolled  and 
■.vlio  di{}  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Klamath  funds  If  we  were  now  to  re- 
open the  rolls  we  would  be  doing  some- 
thing that  would  lead  to  years  and  years 
of  litigation.  In  my  judgment  the  rolls 
were  compiled  fairly  and  honestly  and 
legally  in  compliance  with  all  Federal 
regulations  and  statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  the  bill 
before  the  House  to  make  the  distribu- 
tion that  is  long  overdue  to  the  legitimate 
members  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  under  this 
Ijidian  Claims  Commission  judgment.    I 


congratulate  the  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  for  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  approached  this  lesislation. 

I  have  said  it  was  my  privilege  to  sei-vc 
on  the  Indian  Aflairs  Subcommittee  for 
4  years.  I  know  the  dedication  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  H.^leyI,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bay- 
lor), and.  of  course,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  Mr.  AspikaliI,  and  all  of  the 
members. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Committee  on  Intenor  and  Insular  Af- 
feJre  and  pass  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bills.  664? 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  paj.scd 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HALEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
pas,sed. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONSERVATION  OF  AN.ADROMOUS 
FISH 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iH.R.  231  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  initiate  a  program  for  the 
conservation,  development,  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous 
fish  in  cooperation  with  the  several 
States,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HR.  23 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  (a) 
for  ttie  purpose  of  conserving,  developing, 
and  enhancing  wltliln  the  several  States  the 
anadromoiis  flBliery  resources  of  the  Nation 
that  are  subject  to  depletion  from  water  re- 
sources developments  and  otiier  causes,  or 
with  respect  to  which  the  United  States  has 
mude  conservation  commitments  by  Interna- 
tional agreements,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving,  developing,  and  enhancing  Uie 
Osh  in  the  Great  Lakes  tliat  ascend  streams 
to  spawn,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  one  or  more  States,  acting  Jointly 
or  severally,  that  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  development,  conservation,  and  en- 
hancement of  such  flsh.  and.  whenever  he 
deems  it  appropriate,  with  other  non-Pedera] 
interests.  Sucli  agreements  shall  describe 
1 1 )  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  cooperating  parties.  (2)  the  benefits 
that  are  expected  to  be  derived  by  the  States 
and  other  non-Federal  Interests,  i3)  the 
estimated  cost  of  these  actions.  (4i  the  share 
of  such  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  states  and  other  non- 
Fcdcral  Interests:  Provided.  That  the  Federal 
share.  Including  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  any  facilities  constructed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act,  which  he 
annually  determines  to  be  a  proper  Federal 
cost,  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such 
costs  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any  Federal 
land   involved:    Provided  further.  That   the 


non-Federal  share  may  be  in  the  form  of  real 
or  personal  property,  the  value  of  which  will 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  as  well  as 
money.  |5)  the  term  of  the  agreement.  (6i 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  disposing  of 
any  real  or  personal  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  during  or  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  agreement,  and  (7)  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  desirable, 
(bl  The  Secretary  may  also  enter  imo 
agreements  with  the  States  for  the  operation 
of  any  facilities  and  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  any  lands  or  interests  therein 
acquired  or  facilities  constructed  pursuan: 
to  this  Act. 

Sec.  2-  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
any  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  Kal  of  this  Act.  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
conduct  such  Investigations,  engineering  and 
biological  surveys,  and  research  as  may  be 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  program;  (2)  to 
carry  out  stream  clearance  activities;  (3)  to 
con5itruct.  Install,  maintain,  and  operate  de- 
vices and  structures  for  the  Improvement  of 
feeding  and  spawning  conditions,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fishery  resources,  and  for  facilitat- 
ing the  free  migration  of  the  flsh;  (4)  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  fish  hatch- 
eries wherever  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  (5)  to  conduct  such 
studies  and  make  such  recommendations  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate 
regarding  Uie  development  and  management 
of  any  stream  or  other  body  of  water  for  the 
conservation  and  enhancement  of  anadro- 
mous fishery  resources  and  the  flsh  In  the 
Great  Lakes  that  ascend  streams  to  spawn: 
Provided.  That  the  reports  on  such  studies 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  States,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Federal  water  resources  con- 
struction agencies  for  their  Information: 
Provided  further.  That  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  authorUr.lng  the  formulation  or 
construction  of  water  resources  projects,  ex- 
cept that  water  resources  projects  which  nre 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  needed 
solely  for  the  conservatloh,  protection,  and 
enhancement  of  such  flsh  may  be  planned 
and  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  its  currently  autlaorlzed  geographic 
area  of  responsibility,  or  by  the  Corps  o[ 
Engineers,  or  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  by  the  States,  with  funds  made  av.ill- 
able  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  and 
subject  to  the  cost-sharing  and  appropria- 
tions provisions  of  this  Act;  I6)  to  acquire 
lands  or  Interests  therein  by  purchase,  lease, 
donation,  or  exchange  for  acquired  lands  or 
public  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he 
finds  suitable  for  disposition:  Provided.  That 
the  lands  or  Interests  therein  so  exchanged 
shall  Involve  approximately  equal  values,  aa 
determined  by  the  Secretary:  Frocided  /u-- 
ther.  That  the  Secretary  may  accept  casli 
from,  or  pay  cash  to.  the  grantor  In  such  an 
exchange  in  order  to  equalize  the  values  ol 
the  properties  exchanged;  (7)  to  accept 
don.Ttlons  of  funds  and  to  use  such  funds  to 
acquire  or  manage  lands  or  interests  therein: 
and  (B)  to  administer  such  lands  or  Interests 
therein  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Title 
to  lands  or  Interests  therein  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  In  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  Activities  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
be  performed  on  lands  administered  by  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  shall  be  car- 
ried out  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  svich 
departments  or  agencies. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  period  ending  on  June  30, 
1070.  not  to  exceed  S2S.000.000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(bi  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  all 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  Act.  may  be  expended  In  any  one  State- 
See  5  Nothing  In  this  Act  sliall  be  con- 
strued OS  affecting  or  modifying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  May  II.  1938  (52  Stat 
345  k  as  amended  1 16  U.S.C.  755-7571. 
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Sec.  6.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
on  the  basis  of  studies  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  section  5  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48  Stat,  402).  as 
amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  665i .  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  concerning  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  jiolUitlng  substances  detrimental 
to  fish  and  wildlife  In  Interstate  or  navigable 
wuters  or  the  tributaries  thereof-  Such  rec- 
ommendations and  any  enforcement  meas- 
ures Initiated  pursuant  thereto  by  the 
Secretary'  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  bo  designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
such  waters,  and  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion all  other  legitimate  uses  of  such  waters. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
initiate  with  the  several  States  a  cooperative 
program  for  the  conservation,  development, 
and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's  anadro- 
mous flsh.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  R.  23  is  a  bill  designed 
to  conserve,  develop,  and  enhance  our 
Nation's  anadromous  fish  and  the  flsh 
In  the  Great  Lakes  that  ascend  streams 
to  spawn. 

Anadromous  fish  are  those  Impoilant 
species  of  food  fish  which  are  born  in 
fresh  water,  migrate  to  salt  water  for 
most  of  their  lives,  returning  to  fresh 
water  again  only  to  spawn  and  die. 
Some  of  the  principal  species  are  the 
Atlantic  salmon,  the  five  species  of  Pa- 
cific salmon,  stcelh-iad.  American  shad, 
striped  bass  or  rockflsh,  alewlves.  stur- 
geon, and  in  some  locales,  sea  run  trout. 
The  Great  Lakes  fish,  provided  for  by 
this  legislation,  are  not  truly  anadro- 
mous fish,  although  they  have  similar 
habits  and  life  histories.  These  fish  re- 
sources are  an  excellent  food  source  and 
support  valuable  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
agencies  In  the  Federal  Govermnent.  the 
various  State  agencies  concerned,  and 
has  been  worked  out  very  carefully  by 
the  committee.  There  were  no  objec- 
tions raised  In  the  committee,  and  It  has 
the  support  of  all  the  private  conserva- 
tion a'.'encies. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  before  us  would 
provide  a  5-year  program,  spending  over 
that  5-year  period  $25  million  of  Federal 
money  to  be  matched  by  an  equal  sum 
from  State  or  private  agencies  which 
would  be  used  to  clear  streams,  to  study 
habitat  and  resources,  to  build  fishways 
and  to  accomplish  other  necessary  ac- 
tions to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
the  fish. 

It  was  testified  before  the  committee 
by  witnesses  who  appeared  that  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  would  have  significant 
effect  on  fisheries  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States;  that  it  would  be  possible, 
for  example,  to  restore  the  once  gone 
Atlantic  salmon  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  as  far  south  as  the  waters  of 
Connecticut.  It  would  be  possible  to 
restore  the  striped  bass,  the  shad,  the 


alewlves,  the  herring,  and  a  number  of 
other  fisheries  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  would  be  a 
significant  improvement  of  the  various 
salmon  resources  of  the  West,  rockflsh 
and  shad  would  also  be  possible. 

I  am  proud  that  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Keith]  Joined  me  in  sponsorship  of  this 
bill  by  introduction  of  HR.  24  at  the 
same  time  I  introduced  H.R.  23.  His 
help  and  wise  counsel  before  and  during 
the  committee's  deliberation  are  an  in- 
valuable part  of  the  history  of  this  bill. 

I  feel  compelled  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  others  who  have  cosponsored 
this  legislation. 

Other  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are. 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
LERl.  author  of  H.R.  2634:  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Don  Clausen],  au- 
thor of  H.R.  4349:  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson!  .  author  of  H.R. 
800:  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
CoHELANl.  author  of  H.R.  2399:  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  HagenI. 
authorof  H.R.  3798. 

I  want  to  express  my  particular  pleas- 
ure at  the  invaluable  help  of  an  outstand- 
ing conservationist  in  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  I  refer  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  PellyI.  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Without  his  invaluable 
help  on  this  legislation,  this  bill  might 
well  not  be  before  the  House  today. 

His  efforts  on  conservation  are  well 
known,  and  his  contribution  to  a  long 
history  of  good  conservation  legislation 
are  tremendous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  was  quite 
enthusiastic  in  its  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  I  would  urge  favorably  upon 
the  House  legislation  of  this  type:  to  be 
passed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  to  the 
funds  if  a  State  does  not  provide  the 
matching  fimds;  then  what  happens? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well,  under  the  leg- 
islation it  Is  Impossible  for  there  to  be 
any  Federal  expenditure  of  funds  unless 
the  States  or  a  private  agency  will  come 
forward  and  match  the  50-percent  Fed- 
eral share,  and  unless  this  50-50  formula 
is  strictly  adhered  to,  there  will  be  no 
Federal  expenditure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  happens  to  the  money 
that  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  but 
is  not  used  by  that  particular  State? 
Is  it  then  reallocated  to  the  other  States? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  is  no  auto- 
matic appropriation  of  funds.  There  Is 
authorization  under  this  legislation  for 
expenditure  of  up  to  $25  million  But 
unless  a  State  comes  forward  and  makes 
an  appropriate  agreement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  unle.ss  a  State 
comes  forward,  having  made  such  agree- 
ment and  works  out  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  Federal  Government.  In- 
cluding the  appropriate  financing,  there 
can  be  no  expenditure  of  funds  under 
the  bill. 


Mr.  GROSS  The  Umltation  then  is 
upon  the  total  amount? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  limitation  Is 
upon  the  total  amount  and  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  which  may  be  spent 
in  any  one  State.  So.  there  is  no  hazard. 
I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment coming  forw^ard  with  money.  I 
am  sure  there  is  a  great  deal  more  need 
for  programs  of  this  kind  across  the 
United  States  than  there  is  money  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  this  I  would  point  out 
to  my  friend  further  that  he  need  fear 
no  problems  of  the  type  about  which  he 
Is  expressing  concern. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Keith) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  need 
for  a  coordinated  program  to  protect  and 
rebuild  dwindling  .stocks  of  anadromous 
fi.5h  has  become  mcreasingly  apparent  In 
recent  years.  Just  a  few  months  ago.  for 
example,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
announced  that  Atlantic  salmon  had 
been  placed  on  the  Departments  list  of 
■endangered"  species — that  is,  sjjecies  of 
fish  whose  survival  is  seriously  threat- 
ened. Atlantic  salmon,  once  quite  im- 
portant commercially,  is  now  found  hi 
only  eight  streams  in  Maine  and  it  is 
succumbing  to  pollution,  obstructions 
caused  by  dams,  and  changes  In  water- 
flow. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
unique  spawning  habits  of  these  fish 
make  them  potentially  one  of  our  most 
important  sources  of  food  from  the  sea. 
With  amazing  regularity  anadromous 
fish — ^salmon,  striped  bass,  sturgeon, 
shad,  alewlves.  and  certain  si»cies  of 
trout — return  through  fish  runs  to  the 
waters  of  their  birth.  Man  could  ■■farm" 
instead  of  ■'himf  such  fish  for  the  food 
needs  of  the  future,  which  are  going  to 
be  considerable  and  which  will  require 
all  of  our  ingenuity  and  foresight  to  meet. 
Just  last  week  I  read  a  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  which  stated 
that  In  650  years,  at  our  present  rate  of 
population  growth,  there  would  be  one 
person  per  square  foot  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  long  way  off.  of 
course,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  350  million  people  by  the  end 
of  this  century — just  35  years  from  now — 
and  in  a  century  and  a  half  the  U.S. 
population  could  surpass  the  present 
world  population. 

In  the  very  near  future  we  are  going 
to  have  acute  problems  associated  with 
population  grovith  and  urbanization. 
With  careful  planning  and  development 
now  our  anadromous  fisheries  could  con- 
tribute greatly  to  our  food  resources  In 
the  future  and  our  economy.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  Iri-etrievable  natural 
resource,  yet,  anadromous  flsh  are  the 
hardest  hit  by  urbanization  and  the  over- 
all impact  of  civilization. 
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Nearly  every  major  stream  in  New 
England  has  a  dam.  In  some  cases  more 
than  one.  Often  the.se  dams  were  built 
without  provision  for  nilKrating  fish.  In 
my  district  in  soutljeastem  Ma.'iSBChu- 
setts,  wiilch  includes  Cape  Cod  and  Plym- 
outh County,  we  have  "herring  runs"  in 
most  every  town,  and  the  "running"  of 
the  alewlves  Is  an  annual  event  of  sisnifl- 
cance.  Many  of  these  streams,  however, 
are  bucoming  clorsed  or  are  in  danger  of 
bccomin!»  polluted. 

Tliis  is  a  problem  that  reaches  beyond 
State  borders.  Congress  clearly  has  a 
responsibility  in  this  ca.se  and  I  think  the 
legislation  before  us,  which  passed  the 
Hou'e  last  year,  is  a  .sound  approach  and 
should  be  enacted.  Prompt  action  will 
be  in  the  national  interest. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  supporting  this 
lcpi.<!lation  from  the  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times,  which  was  written  shortly  after 
my  own  bill  was  Introduced  early  in  the 

session : 

STnifrRS.  ALrvvivLS 

Leglsl.ition  which  should  have  broad  Cap-? 
support    b:>e    been    Bled    by    Congrcssmnn 

HASiTINOS  KriTH 

The  bin.  H.n.  24.  bsftra  the  somewhat  Im- 
posiit'i  title:  "A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary af  the  Interior  to  Initiate  a  progr.im  fi  r 
the  conservation,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment oX  the  N.ition's  anndronious  fish  lu  co- 
oner.xtlon  with  the  several  States." 

What  it  bolls  down  to  Is  an  attempt  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  V'ltb  us,  Jar  Into 
the  luture.  such  Ash  a.?  -trlpcd  bass  and 
Blewlves — they're  anadromou.';  fisli.  Others 
Include  Atlantic  salmon,  Paclftc  salmon,  and 
sturgeon. 

The  legislation,  which  bears  a  Federal 
price  tag  of  S2S  million  to  c.-irry  the  program 
through  to  June  30.  1980,  provides,  among 
other  thing?,  for  essential  research  and  In- 
vestigation. Improvement  of  feeding  and 
spawning  grounds  and  construction  and 
maintenance  of  hatcheries  where  necessary. 
Congressman  Ketth  supported  a  like  meas- 
ure last  vear.  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
Hou.se  after  Mr.  Kfith  hid  been  successful 
In  pressing  amendments  pertaining  to  allo- 
c.itlon  of  Federal  funds  connected  with  the 
program. 

The  same  fund  allocation  safeguards  are 
written  into  the  new  legislation,  barring  any 
single  Srate  or  region  from  hogging  the  pro- 
posed appropriation. 

The  anadromous  flsh  covered  in  Mr. 
Ketth's  bill  arc  e.xcellent  food  sources  and 
do — or  could — support  va:u.^ble  commercial 
and  sport  fisheries. 

The  Cape  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
stripers  and  herring  and  easily  can  envisage 
the  desirability  of  their  preser\atlon  and 
development.  So.  too,  other  regions,  such 
as  those  with  salmon  fisheries. 

Much  Is  being  heard  of  population  ex- 
plosions and  the  turn  to  the  sea  for  added 
fuod  supplies.  For  that  reason  alone.  Con- 
gressman Keith  Is  on  sound  ground  In  seek- 
ing passage  of  his  legislation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr. 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.  311] 


Adair 

Foley 

O'Hara,  Ul. 

Andcrsoti,  111. 

FrcUnghuyaen 

Patman 

Andrews. 

Halpcrn 

Povrell 

OeortfeW 

Hinia 

PurceU 

Bavr'.-tt 

H.ir!»ha 

Quillen 

Evri  y 

Kuwklns 

Boj'.rs,  Tex. 

BolUr.s 

K^berc 

R.joscvelt 

Buiton 

Holland 

Roudcbush 

lioi.ner 

Hosmcr 

Roybul 

Drork 

JcnuiUi^s 

St  Germain 

Broon-.flelcl 

Kee 

.Senner 

Cabell 

Keoeh 

Sroith,  Iowa 

Ccllor 

Klu.-:ynskl 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cla-,vson.  Del 

Lliid.^iy 

Sprlnser 

C  jlnjer 

Loi-.g,  La. 

Siepiiens 

era  ley 

MacCiregor 

Stratton 

Dtvme 

Madden 

SiOllvan 

Dl:7iJS 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thomas 

Farnsley 

Matthews 

Todd 

P.irnum 

Miller 

Toll 

r:no 

MlushiOl 

Tuniiey 

Fisher 

Morris 

Vivian 

Foiiarty 

OBrlen 

Wagponner 

•  The  SPEAKER. 
LA'ter  countins:.] 
The  SPEAKER, 
is  not  present. 


The  Chair  will  count. 
Evidently  a  quorum 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  367 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  was 
about  to  say  when  the  point  of  order  was 
made  that  a  quorum  was  not  present  was 
nut  Important  enough.  I  assure,  to  have 
you  all  brought  over.  I  Just  wanted  to 
indicate  that  I  fully  support  what  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI 
has  stated  and  concur  In  what  he  has 
said  in  explaining  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  tMr.  Dingell]  has  explained 
H.R.  23.  which,  as  he  said,  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ini- 
tiate a  program  for  the.conseiTation  and 
development  of  the  Nations  anadromous 
fish  and  the  first  in  the  Great  Lakes 
that  ascend  streams  to  spawn. 

Civilization  and  industrialization  have 
drastically  reduced  the  abundance  of 
anadromous  fish  These  decreased  fish- 
ery resources  have  come  from  damage  to 
their  habitat  through  pollution  and 
manmade  obstacles  to  migration,  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

H.R.  23  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  one  or  more  States,  and 
with  other  non-Federal  interests,  in  or- 
der to  promote  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  anadromous  fishery  resources. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation of  S25  million.  v\1th  a  termination 
date  of  June  30.  1970.  with  the  States  or 
other  non-Federal  interests  contributing 
50  percent  of  the  costs. 

As  previously  stated  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  could  be 
expended  in  any  one  State. 

Tlie  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  reported  this  bill 
unanimously  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ri.se  in  support  of  H.R.  23.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  H.R.  4349  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. The  purpose  of  this  legislation — 
to  develop,  conserve,  and  enhance  the 
Nation's  anadromous  fish — is  a  very  wise 
conservation  move  and  long  overdue. 


The  need  for  the  passage  of  tins  leils- 
lation  is  vei-y  great.  As  we  construct 
many  of  our  public  works  projects  we 
nece.ssailly  make  It  more  difficult  for 
these  fish  to  return  from  the  sea  to  their 
fresh  water  simv.ning  gi'oiuids.  We  mu.st 
begin  to  take  action  now  before  man  un- 
intentionally depletes  the  population  of 
these  fish  to  the  iioint  where  we  are  un- 
able to  rehabilitate  them. 

I  have  urged  the  passage  of  this  type  of 
legislation  since  I  first  became  a  Member 
of  this  body.  But  now,  in  light  of  the 
floods  of  last  winter  which  almo.st  over- 
whelmed my  congressional  district,  the 
requirement  tliat  we  assume  our  respon- 
sibilities in  this  field  becomes  very  ap- 
paicnt. 

In  my  own  mind  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving the  habitat  of  anadromous  fish 
cannot  be  luiderestimated.  Certainly  it 
will  assi.st  the  development  of  our  fine 
commercial  fishing  Indusliy.  But,  and 
this  is  perhaps  more  Important.  It  will 
allow  a  more  rapid  expansion  of  the 
sports  fishing  opportunities. 

As  the  need  for  more  and  more  recrea- 
tional po.ssibilities  becomes  more  evident, 
we  must  continue  to  help  develop  ways 
for  our  population  to  spend  its  leisure 
time.  In  addition  to  its  other  provisions, 
this  bill  will  do  that. 

Sports  fishing  is  becoming  increasincly 
popular  and  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  economy  of  many  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  leeislation  now  before  us  will 
improte  this  economic  resource. 

In  addition,  a  bill  such  as  this,  wiiich 
enhances  the  commercial  and  sports  fish- 
ing industries  will  heln  diversify  the  in- 
dustry in  m;iny  areas  that  now  lely  on  a 
single  industiy. 

And,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gieat 
Committee  on  Merchant  Maiine  and 
Fisheries  for  tile  insertion  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  relating  to  water  pollution 
in  our  counti-y's  streams.  The  commit- 
tee has  shown  its  usual  farsightedness 
by  including  such  a  proviso. 

So  here  we  have  legislation  whicli  will 
preserve  a  great  natural  resource;  aid  an 
Important  national  industry;  increase 
and  develop  recreational  possibilities: 
and  stimulate  many  regional  economics. 
I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  23  by  this 
great  body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  23  and 
related  bills,  of  one  of  which.  H.R.  80(1, 1 
am  the  author.  These  measures  estab- 
lish a  national  anadromous  fishers' 
program. 

When  hearings  were  held  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  during  the  88th 
Congress,  I  testified  that  the  State  of 
California  is  affected  gieatly  by  what 
has  happened  to  our  anadromous  fish- 
not  only  salmon  and  steelhead  but  also 
the  striped  bass  and  shad  which  are 
valuable  imports  from  the  Eastern 
States. 

Earlier  m  this  session  I  again  testified 
before  the  committee  pointing  out  that 
it  is  true  of  California  and  certain  other 
States  that  their  locally  spawned  anad- 
romous fish  contribute  to  the  fishery 
of  other  States  and  even  another  na- 
tion.    Canada.    Of    some     15    million 
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pounds  of  king  salmon  produced  an- 
nually from  California  streams,  about 
half  is  taken  in  California  waters  and 
the  major  portion  of  the  rest  in  Oregon 
and  Wasliington  waters.  Some  Cali- 
foi  tiia  fish  are  netted  in  waters  of  British 
Columbia  off  Vancou\'er  Island, 

Speaking  specifically  about  the  situa- 
tion in  my  State.  I  wish  to  state  that 
there  are  many  things  that  heed  to  be 
done  to  help  migratory  fish,  and  many 
of  them  are  urgent.  For  example,  In 
Cnlifornia  fish  hatcheries,  spawning 
channels  and  other  artificial  production 
works  are  needed  to  replace  spawning 
Bieas  forever  lost  to  high  dams,  many 
of  which  have  been  built  by  Federal 
agencies  or  fostered  by  Federal  actions. 
Fish  screens  are  needed  at  major  water 
diversions.  Stream  clearance  work  and 
gravel  restoration  is  already  underway 
on  some  of  our  coastal  streams  Utrougli 
State  action.  Much  more  is  needed  to 
help  restore  and  enhance  our  fishery 
resources  damaged  by  destructive  log- 
ging and  floods.  Past  floods  were  ex- 
tremely damaging  and  will  require 
stepped-up  effort. 

I  understand  that  the  State  conser- 
vation agencies  in  most  cases  find  it  im- 
possible to  finance  sufficient  remedial 
action  to  get  the  conservation  job  done 
for  anadromous  fish.  California  now 
spends  about  12  percent  of  Its  annual 
fish  and  game  funds — or  $1.400,000 — on 
anadromous  fish.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  fish  benefit  other  States  as 
well  as  California,  and  that  much  of 
past  damage  to  the  fishery  was  caused 
by  Federal  water  developments  or  fos- 
tered by  Federal  actions,  it  seems  only 
proper  that  the  Federal  Government 
participate  substantially  in  planning  end 
constructing  facilities  for  the  conser- 
vation of  such  fish. 

The  legislation  on  the  floor  today  calls 
for  75  percent  Federal  cost  sharing  of 
the  programs  which  I  believe  to  be  am- 
ply justified  by  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility involved.  I  am  certain  floor  dis- 
cussion will  demonstrate  clearly  that 
Federal  responsibilities  to  anadromous 
fish  is  no  less  than  that  to  fish  restora- 
tion generally.  Consequently  I  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  weigh  this 
aspect  carefully.  And  I  strongly  renew 
my  support  for  legislation  to  step  up 
production  of  our  anadromous  fisheries. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  state  briefly  my 
vigorous  support  for  this  legislation 
which  I  have  joined  .several  of  our  col- 
leagues In  sponsoring. 

The  need  for  a  program  to  conserve 
and  develop  our  resources  of  anadromous 
fish  is  both  clear  and  pressing.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone  the  value  of  the  commercial 
catch  is  in  excess  of  SB  million  annually 
and  the  return  from  sport  fishing  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  be  more  than  S17  million  a 
year. 

This  is  quite  obviously  a  significant 
economic  and  recreational  resource.  Yet 
it  Is  a  resource  whose  future  Is  In  jeop- 
ardy because  of  the  construction  of 
large,  multipurpose  dams  and  other 
Federal-State    water   resource   projects 


which  have  cut  off  essential  spawning 
habitats  in  countless  rivers  and  streams. 

California,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  making 
major  efforts  to  protect  and  develop  its 
anadromous  fish.  In  addition  to  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  nearly  $1',2  million 
out  of  its  license  fee  fund,  the  State  Is 
committed  to  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
comprehensive  pollution  control  pro- 
pi-ams.  By  law  it  must  provide  compen- 
sation for  damage  to  fish  in  all  new  State 
water  project  facilities — a  figure  which 
amounts  to  several  million  dollars  each 
year. 

But  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role 
to  play  as  well  for  the  anadromous  fish 
are  a  national  resource.  For  example, 
over  50  percent  of  the  king  salmon 
spawned  in  California's  Sacramento 
River  are  later  caught  in  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

The  problem  of  presenlng  this  re- 
source is.  of  course,  not  new.  But.  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  piecemeal  and  even- 
tual desti-uction  of  our  anadromous  fish 
supply,  v.e  must  take  prompt  and  proper 
action.  We  must  plan  now  for  the  fishes 
as  well  as  for  the  dams. 

This  planning  and  this  action,  for- 
tunately, is  provided  in  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  today.  It  calls  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  cooperative  program  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  several  States.  It  calls  for  the  first 
total  program  to  preserve  a  vanislung 
wealth-producing  resource.  It  is  a  con- 
sti-uctive  measure.  It  has  the  support 
of  all  interested  parties.  It  will  pay  rich 
dividends  for  the  future,  and  I  urge  that 
it  be  passed  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  23.  a  measure  to 
assist  programs  that  may  vei-y  well  prove 
the  key  to  conserving  America's  anadro- 
mous fisheries  resources. 

As  I  am  speaking  today,  flshennen  In 
the  State  of  Washington  are  very  con- 
cerned about  this  year's  meager  run  of 
pink  salmon.  There  is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  the  escapement  of  salmon  to 
fresh  water  streams  and  their  subsequent 
return  to  their  spawning  grounds  is  not 
sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  return 
for  the  fishermen's  investment. 

The  legislation  before  us  can  help  to 
meet  this  crisis.  H.R.  23  will  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  en- 
ter Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
several  States  and  with  other  non-Fed- 
eral interests  in  order  to  promote  mean- 
ingful programs  designed  to  assure  a 
larger  sustained  yield  of  salmon  and 
other  anadromous  fish. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington  there 
are  many  responsible  citizens  who  see  the 
development  of  fish  farms  as  means  of 
protecting  and  enlarging  our  salmon  har- 
vest. Other  responsible  citizens  feel 
that  there  are  numerous  programs  by 
which  this  goal  can  be  attained.  Part 
of  the  $25  million  authorized  in  this  leg- 
islation could  assist  in  developing  new 
techniques  on  experimental  fish  farms. 
And  the  results  of  such  an  experiment 
may  equal  or  better  the  striking  suc- 
cess of  Japan  in  this  area.  In  any  event, 
new  techniques  and  methods  must  be 
foimd  and  developed. 


This  legislation  will  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  fish  ladders  and  other  de- 
vices to  augment  anadromous  spawning. 
For  example,  many  people  fee!  that  hy- 
droelectric dams,  such  as  we  have  on  the 
Columbia  River,  are  incompatible  with 
the  goal  of  fisheries  conservation.  Fish 
ladders  have  put  this  theoi-y  into  ques- 
tion. Fish  swimming  upstream  are  bio- 
logically "timed"  to  spawn  at  a  certain 
point  in  their  journey.  Some  would  say 
that  dams  result  in  fish  being  delayed, 
tiiereby  causing  the  fish  to  release  their 
eggs  prematurely.  Others  say  that  fish 
ladders  prevent  this  premature  releasing 
of  eggs.  We  need  to  know  more  about 
this  question.  Perhaps  we  will  find  that 
an  expanded  program  of  fish  ladders, 
conducted  perhaps  with  new  techniques, 
may  increase  the  annual  return  of 
spawning  salmon  and  may  assure  a 
greater  crop  of  fingerlings. 

H.R.  23  will  also  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  help  in  the  rehabiiita- 
tion  of  streams.  We  know  that  even 
small  amounts  of  contamination  in  rivers 
can  seriously  confuse  the  behavior  of 
salmon  swimming  upstream.  The  effects 
of  pollution  are  known  to  eveiTone.  But 
what  about  the  degree  of  oxygen  in  a 
stream?  Is  it  or  Is  it  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  returning  fish?  A  concen- 
trated effort  in  this  area  Is  needed. 

Salmon  are  also  severely  injured 
whenever  a  stream  is  dredged  during 
spawning  time.  Disturbing  a  stream  bed 
may  result  in  the  destruction  of  millions 
of  eggs.  This  legislation  will  facilitate 
research  and  development  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  emphasize  the  potential  this  legisla- 
tion has  for  assuring  a  bountiful  anad- 
romous fisheries  han'est  in  future  years. 
But  unless  we  act  now.  we  may  sec  our 
fish  supply  diminish  to  the  point  where 
conservation  programs  would  become 
meaningless  in  terms  of  commercial  har- 
vesting. We  need  answers.  We  cannot 
find  the  answers  unless  we  experiment. 
I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  approve 
H.R.  23  and  to  thus  authorize  an  invest- 
ment which  may  very  well  return  a  sub- 
stantial blessing  to  this  Nation  in  years 
to  come. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  23,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  initiate  with  the  several  States 
B  cooperative  program  for  the  conser- 
vation, development,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  afforded  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 


2i:]7l 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROTECTION    OF    FISH    AND   WILD- 
LIFE FROM  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  mqve 
to  .suspend  t!ie  rules  and  pass  tlie  bill  fS. 
1623  ■  to  amend  the  act  of  August  I,  19n8. 
relating  to  a  continuing  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ol  the  effects 
of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides, 
and  otiier  pesticides  upon  fish  and  wild- 
life for  the  purpose  of  preventing  losses 
to  this  resource. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Represtntatives  0/  tile  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tiiiit  seetloo 
2  oJ  the  Act  of  August  1.  1958  {12  Sut.  479), 
Ha  amended  bv  the  Act  of  September  16  1959 
(73  Stal.  5631,  Is  amended  to  read  ns  foUows 

■'Sec  2  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  there  .•ire  authorized  to  be 
aporoprlateu  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30'  1966.  not  to  exceed  S3.200.000,  and  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  lor  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  Immediately  following  such  year." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  important  piece  of  legislation.  It  has 
been  endorsed  unanimously  by  every 
Federal  agency  that  has  reported  upon 
it.  It  has  the  support  of  all  the  private 
conservation  agencies  and  the  State 
game  and  fish  conservation  commis- 
sions across  the  country. 

This  piece  of  legislation  imposes  a  3- 
year  limitation  on  what  otherwise  was  a 
program  that  was  open-ended  Insofar  as 
time  is  concerned.  It  raises  the  existing 
amount  of  money  authorized  for  research 
into  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  fish  and 
wildlife  from  $2,565,000  to  $3,200,000  for 
the  first  year,  and  then  to  $5  million  for 
each  of  the  next  2  years. 

It  IS  a  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
an  important  place  m  conservation  and 
is  one  of  the  pieces  of  legislation  which 
President  Johnson  mentioned  in  one  of 
his  messages  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute 

Mr,  Speaker,  S,  1623  would  increase 
the  ceiling  on  authorized  annual  appro- 
priations for  pesticide  research  from 
$2,565,000  to  S3.200.000  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

I  think  the  hearings  adequately  justi- 
fied the  need  for  this  increase.  Already, 
research  has  indicated  some  frightening 
iHCts  as  to  the  danger  to  wildlife  by  mi- 
nute quantities  of  chemicals  which  find 
their  way  into  and  poUute  our  streams 
and  other  waters, 

I  support  this  legislation  which  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1823.  a  bill  de- 
signed to  afford  greater  protection  for 
fish  and  wildlife  from  pesticides.  There 
Is  no  program  more  closely  related  to  the 


long-range  conservation  objectives  of 
our  Nation  than  this  measure.  All  of 
the  great  programs  which  have  been  en- 
acted in  Congress  during  this  session, 
and  this  most  assuredly  has  been  a  ■con- 
servation" Congress,  would  have  little 
effect  if  our  Nations  fish  and  wildlife 
were  silently  destroyed  because  we  do  not 
fully  understand  the  lethal  effects  of 
chemicals  which  are  designed  to  control 
pests.  Tliis  is  why  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  authorize  scientific 
study  of  the  effects  of  pesticides  and 
other  poisonous  chemicals  upon  our  Na- 
tions  fish  and  wildlife  be  continued  and 
expanded. 

I  therefore  urge  passage  of  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  S.  1623? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


MARINE  RESOURCES  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'  S.  944)  to  provide  for  expanded  research 
and  development  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes.  to  establish 
a  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  a 
Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources,  and  for  other 
pui^poses.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresentatires  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
he  cit.ed  as  the  "Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1965". 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICY    AND    PtmPOSE 


Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop,  en- 
courage, and  maintain  a  coordinated,  com- 
prehensive, and  long-range  national  program 
In  marine  science  for  the  benefit  of  matililnd 
to  a.sslist  In  protection  of  health  and  property, 
enhancement  of  commerce,  transportation. 
and  national  security,  rehabilitation  of  our 
commercial  fisheries,  and  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  these  and  other  resources, 

<b)  The  marine  science  activities  of  the 
United  States  should  be  conducted  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  following  objectives: 

II)  The  accelerated  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  marine  environment, 

i2)  The  expansion  of  human  knowledge  of 
the  marine  environment, 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  private  Invest- 
ment enterprise  in  exploration,  technological 
development,  marine  commerce,  and  eco- 
nomic uUUzatlon  of  the  resources  of  the  ma- 
rine environment, 

(4)  The  preservation  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  In  marine  science 
and  re.«ource  development. 

(5)  The  advancement  of  education  and 
training  In  marine  science. 

I6i  The  development  and  improvement  of 
the  capabilities,  performance,  use,  and  effi- 
ciency of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  Instru- 
ments tor  use  In  exploration,  research,  sur- 
veys, the  recovery  of  resources,  and  the  trans- 
mt'iSlon  of  energy  In  the  marine  envlroo- 
ment. 


(7)  The  effective  utilization  of  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion, with  close  cooperation  among  all  Inter- 
ested agencies,  public  and  private.  In  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort, 
facilities,  and  equipment,  or  waste. 

|8|  The  cooperation  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  groups  of  nations 
and  international  organizations  In  marine 
science  activities  when  such  cooperation  la 
in  the  national  interest, 

RE3PONSTBIUTIES 

Sec.  3,  (a)  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to — 

(1)  survey  all  significant  marine  science 
activities.  Including  the  policies,  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  accomplishments  of  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  such  activities; 

(2)  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
marine  science  activities,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  exploration,  description  and  pre- 
diction of  the  marine  environment,  exploita- 
tion and  con.'iervatlon  of  the  resources  of  the 
marine  environment,  marine  engineering, 
studies  of  air-sea  interaction,  transmission  ol 
energy,  and  conununicatlons,  to  be  conducted 
by  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  Independently  or  In  cooperation  with 
such  non-Federal  organizations  as  States. 
Institutions  and  Industry; 

(3)  designate  and  fix  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  foregoing  marine  science  ac- 
tivities by  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  Insure  cooperation  and  resolve  difier- 
ences  arising  among  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
marine  science  activities  under  this  Act,  In- 
cluding differences  as  to  whether  a  particular 
project  is  a  marine  science  activity; 

15)  underulte  a  comprehensive  study,  bv 
contract  or  otherwise,  of  the  legal  problenij 
arising  out  of  the  management,  use,  de- 
velopment, recovery,  and  control  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  marine  environment: 

(6)  establish  long-range  studies  of  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  the  United  States  economy 
security,  health,  and  welfare  to  be  galne<l 
from  marine  resources,  engineering,  and  sci- 
ence, and  the  cost  involved  In  obtaining 
such  benefits:  and 

(71  issue  a  statement  of  national  goals 
with  respect  to  marine  science, 

(bi  In  the  planning  and  conduct  of  s 
coordinated  Federal  program  the  President 
shciU  utilize  such  staff.  Interagency,  and  non- 
Government  advisory  arrangement  as  he 
may  find  necessary  and  approplrate  and 
shall  consult  with  deparlmenU  and  agcnrles 
concerned  with  m.irlne  science  activities  and 
BoUcit  the  views  of  non-Federal  organlM- 
tlons  and  individuals  with  capabilities  io 
marine  science. 
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COMMISSION  ON  MARINE  SCIENCE.  KNOINESJUSO 
AND    RESOiniCES 

SEC.  4.  I  a)  The  President  shall  establish  a 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  EnglncerlDg, 
and  Resources  ( In  this  Act  referred  to  as  tt! 
"Commission").  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  6? 
the  President,  Including  Individuals  draws 
from  Federal  and  State  governmcntB.  Indiu- 
try,  universities,  laboratories  and  other  Insti- 
tutions engaged  In  marine  scientific  or  tedi- 
nologlcal  pursuits.  The  President  shall  select 
a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
the  members.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  scl 
as  Chairman  In  the  latter's  absence. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  and  study  of  all  aspect! 
of  marine  science  in  order  to  recommend  «" 
overall  plan  for  an  adequate  national  oceano- 
graphic  program  that  wUl  meet  the  presen. 
and  future  national  needs.  The  Commlsslo- 
shall  undertake  a  review  of  existing  oM 
planned  marine  science  activities  of  tw 
United  States  In  order  to  assess  their  Mf 


quaoy  In  meeting  the  objectives  set  forth 
under  section  2(b),  Including  the  following: 

111  Review  the  known  and  contemplated 
needs  for  natural  resources  from  the  oceans 
to  maintain  our  expanding  national  economy. 

(21  Review  the  surveys,  applied  research 
protframs,  and  ocean  engineering  projects  re- 
quirwl  to  obtain  the  needed  resources  from 
the  ocean, 

(31  Review  the  existing  national  research 
programs  to  insure  realistic  and  adequate 
support  for  basic  oceanographic  reeearch  that 
will  enhance  human  welfare  and  scientific 
knowledge, 

i4i  Review  the  existing  Government  and 
mdustrlal  oceanographic  and  ocean  engineer- 
ing programs,  including  education  and  tech- 
nical traltung  to  determine  which  programs 
.ire  required  to  advance  our  national  ocean- 
ogr,iphlc  competence  and  stature  and  which 
are  not  now  adequately  supported. 

I5i  Analyze  the  findings  of  the  above  re- 
views. Including  the  economic  factors  in- 
volved, and  recommend  an  adequate  national 
marine  science  program  that  will  meet  the 
present  and  future  nations!  needs  without 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

(6)  Recommend  a  governmental  organiza- 
tional plan  with  estimated  cost, 

ic)  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  outside  the  Government  shall  each  re- 
ceive $100  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  reimbursement  of  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  Ui  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
itulhorlzed  in  section  S  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C, 
73l>-ai  for  persons  employed  Intermittently, 
Members  of  the  Commission  appointed  from 
within  the  Government  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation  to  that  received  for 
their  services  to  the  Government  but  sliall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses,  inclucUng 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
m  the  Act  of  June  9,  1949,  ss  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  835-842). 

Id)  The  Commission  shall  .ippolnt  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It 
deems  lulvlsable  In  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1M8.  as  amended.  lu  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion may  secure  temporary  aJid  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
(or  the  departments  by  section  15  of  the  Ad- 
minisitratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  ((50  Stat. 
810 1  but  at  i-ates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem 
for  individuals. 

(el  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  responsible  for  (1)  the  assignmeni  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  among  such  per- 
sonnel and  their  continuing  supervision,  and 
I2i  the  use  and  expenditures  of  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Commission.  In  carrying  out  the 
provl.'iions  of  this  subsection,  the  Chairman 
•hall  lie  governed  by  the  general  policies  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  work  to 
be  iijcompllshcd  by  It  and  the  timing  thereof, 

III  Financial  and  administrative  services 
ll-'ichidlng  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
oaunting,  financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  may  be  provided  the  ComnUs- 
5i™  by  the  General  Services  Administration, 
lor  which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance, 
or  by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
ina  the  Administrator  of  General  Services: 
P'orirfed,  That  the  regulations  of  the  General 
Sen'ices  Administration  for  the  collection  of 
Indebted nes."*  of  personnel  rcEUltlng  from  er- 
roneous payments  (5  U.SC.  46d)  shall  apply 
'o  the  collection  of  erroneous  payments  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Commission  employee, 
and  regulations  of  said  Administrator  for  the 
administrative  control  of  funds  (31  n.S.C. 
665(g) )  shall  apply  to  appropriations  of  the 
Com,'r.lsslon:  ,47id  prof  ided  further,  That  the 
Coninilsslon  shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe 
5iich  regulations. 

!gl  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department 


agency,  or  Independent  instrumemallty  of 
the  Government  any  information  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  imder 
this  Act;  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  la  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Commission  and.  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Commission  u{X>n  request  made 
by  the  Chairman. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  as  provided  In  subsection 
lai  of  this  section,  a  final  report  of  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  It  has 
submitted  iw  final  report. 

REPORTS 

SEC.  5-  la)  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  report, 
which  shall  include  (Da  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  activities  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  all  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  United  States  In  the  field  of  marine 
science  activities  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  (2)  an  evaluation  of  such  activities  and 
accompllshmenu  in  terms  of  the  objectives 
set  forth  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

lb)  Reports  made  under  this  section  shall 
contain  such  reoommendations  for  lei?isl3- 
tlon  as  the  President  may  consider  necisary 
or  desirable  for  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  tills  Act,  and  shall  contain  an  esti- 
mate of  funding  requirements  of  each  agency 
and  department  of  the  United  States  for  ma- 
rine science  activities  during  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

IC)  No  Information  which  has  been  classl- 
fleti  for  reasons  of  national  security  shall  be 
Included  In  any  report  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  the  President. 

DEFINmONE 

Sec,  6,  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  "marine  science"  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  oceanographic  and  scientific  en- 
deavors and  disciplines,  engineering  and 
technology  lu  and  with  relation  to  tlie  marine 
environment;  and  the  term  "marine  environ- 
ment" shall  be  deemed  to  mclude  (a)  the 
oceans,  (b)  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the 
United  States,  (c)  the  Great  Lakes,  (d)  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  the  submai*lne  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  co.ists  of  the  United  States  to 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  meters,  or  beyond 
that  limit,  to  where  the  depths  of  the  super- 
jacent waters  admit  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  such  area,  (e)  the 
seabed  and  subsoil  of  slnUlar  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islands  which  com- 
prise United  States  territory,  and  (f)  the  re- 
sources thereof, 

AtrrHoaizATiON 

Sec  7,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  t>e 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  but  sums  appropriated 
for  any  one  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $1.5 
million. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive,  long-range,  and 
coordinated  national  program  In  marine  sci- 
ence, to  establish  a  Comnusslon  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resoiuces,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  pending  legislation,  S.  944. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
S.  944.  as  hereby  reported  with  amend- 
ments, is  to  provide  for  the  development, 
encouragement  and  maintenance  of  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  and  coordi- 
nated national  program  in  marine  sci- 
ence, which  would  apply  to  oceano- 
graphic and  scientific  endeavors  and  dis- 
ciplines, engineering  and  technologj-  in 
and  with  relation  to  the  total  marine 
environment.  The  term  "marine  en- 
vironment" is  defined  in  the  bill  to  in- 
clude the  waters,  the  surface  and  sub- 
surface of  the  oceans  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  resources  thereof. 

This  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  more  than 
6  years  of  study  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
Great  credit  must  go  to  our  chairman, 
Herbert  Bonner,  for  his  vision  in  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  developing  an 
oceanographic  program,  and  to  George 
Miller  who  was  first  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography,  who 
gave  the  program  much  of  its  initial 
impetus. 

Our  committee  report  on  this  bill- 
House  Report  No,  1025 — fully  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  bill— its  background— 
the  present  Federal  organization  and 
function  in  "oceanography" — or  the 
broader  and  more  appropriate  term  "ma- 
rine science" — the  scope  of  our  vei-y  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  some  18  bills  dealing 
with  several  different  approaches  to  a 
national  program  in  the  marine  sci- 
enceS| — and  an  analysis  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  compromise  containlnc 
most  of  the  provisions  of  S.  944  as  it 
passed  the  Senate,  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  H,R,  2218  which  had  strong  ad- 
ministration endorsement,  and  the  at- 
tainable features  of  some  of  the  various 
other  bills  which  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  House  since  the  opening  of  this 
Congress  last  January. 

On  Aug^ut  3  of  this  year  we  conimenced 
a  series  of  hearings  that  were  to  run  for 
some  3  weeks.  We  heard  from  numerous 
witnesses  representing  all  elements  in 
the  Nation  having  an  interest  or  a  logical 
place  in  the  development  of  an  effective. 
long-range  and  coordinated  program  in 
the  marine  sciences. 

When  the  hearings  convened  I  made 
the  statement  that — 

I  think  these  hearings  and  the  results  they 
achieve  will  rank  high  In  Importance  among 
the  legislative  activities  of  this  Congress. 

I  realize  tliat  is  a  broad  statement  in 
view  of  the  many,  many  proposals  of 
great  magnitude  and  significance  with 
which  we  have  dealt — and  apparently 
yet  will  deal — in  this  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  Nevertheless,  I  made  the 
statement  with  firm  convi(n.ion  and  re- 
peat it  here, 

I  do  not  believe  this  bill  is  controver- 
sial. It  should  not  be,  for  similar  but 
less  effective  legislation  has  passed  this 
House  twice  before — In  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  and  in  the  first 
session  of  the  88th,  The  first  time  the  bill 
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a-i-ped  to  in  House-Senate  conference 
fece^ed  a  pocket  veto-on  what  proved 
o  oTsomewhat  tcclnvcal,  organizational 
ciouiids.  These  minor  objections  «ae 
^et  ^arly  in  the  mh  Cori.ress  And 
a-ain  ihe  Hoube  ovcrAhclmjn^ly  ap 
proved  the  new  bill-only  to  see  It  lan- 
guish and   die  before   the  other  body 

"l'^'re'°^se  pa3t  failures  because  1 
a:^  At^e  wc  would  be  inuch  further-  ah^ad 
today  in  Ih.?  conquest  of  what  is  some 
S  called  lnt.er.-pace-the  conquest  of 
the  va^t  oces-iic  environment  which 
comprfses  over  70  percent  of  the  surface 

"'Mote^helcss.    constant   congressional 
attention  the  irutiative  and  cooperation 
o   the  executive  branch,  the  creat-ve  vi- 
sion and  PCforaplishmcnts  of  ECicntmc 
Stu?mns  and  >n^"^try  and-most  im- 
Dortantly-a  ■•.rowin'-'  public  awareness 
have  rmpellcd  a  pro.ram  on  its  way  and 
broupht  a  demaTid  for  broader  and  more 
organized  action  that  cannot  be  denied. 
Tills  biU  would  provide  force  and  co- 
hesion to  a  orosram  that  Is  now  loose 
and  uncoordinated-spread  amonem^ 
raerous    Government    agencies,    private 
^clenunc  institutioivs,  the  States  and  an 
impatient    li^dusiry    whose    technolo^ 
and     cn^inec.in,'     achievements    have 
sometimes  moved  ahead  of  Uie  basic  le- 
search  from  which  they  are  siipposed  .o 
rccrive   their  inspiration.     This  bUl  is 
loMlv  based  on  extensive,  thorough,  and 
tei,  ching  hearinss.   It  realistically  seeks 
?he  acli  evement  of  the  objectives  of  all 
the  ?a'"ous  House  bills  and  S.  944  as  that 
act  came  to  us  from  the  Senate. 
Briefly,  here  Is  what  It  does: 
Fir=c.  It  is  cited  as  the  •Marine  Re- 
sources and  Development  Act  of  196a. 
TWs  toplies  that  we  can  no  lonser  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  pure  science,  or  concen- 
trate   solelv    on    military    applications. 
Rather,  we  must  move  forcefully  in  the 
direction  of  using  the  "•cmendous  re- 
sources of   the   oceans  and  the  Great 
Lakes  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Na- 

"°Second.  The  bill  makes  a  clear  decla- 
ration of  national  poUcy-with  the  sig- 
nificance that  only  Congressional  action 

Third.  It  sets  forth  some  eight  objec- 
tives to  which  the  marine  science  activi- 
ties should  contribute.  They  provide 
guidelines  which  are  presently  lacking^ 

Fourth.  It  prescribes  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  President  for  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  admlms- 
traUon  of  marine  science  activities  In 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  such 
positive  delineation  of  program  resjionsi- 
bility   at   present— under   any   existing 

'^  Fifth.  It  would  direct  the  President  to 
establish  a  self-liquldatlns  Commission 
on  Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and 
Resources  to  "make  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestiaation  and  study  of  all  aspects  of 
marine  science  in  order  to  recommend 
an  overall  plan  for  an  adequate  national 
oceanographic  program  that  wUl  meet 
the  present  and  future  national  needs. " 
The  Commission  is  to  make  Its  final  re- 
port within  18  months  after  its  estab- 
lishment. 


Our  hearings  demonsirated  the  need 
for  such  a  highly  qualified  study  group. 
In  vlefof  the  present  lack  of  cUrection 
and  coordination  of  national  efforts  in 
the  marine  sciences.  The  Senate  version 
contains  similar  provisions  but  the  ap- 
pohitment  of  the  Commission  is  discre- 
tionRi-y.  rather  than  mandatory,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  committee  amendment. 

Sixth  It  would  require  the  President 
to  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Consi-ess 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Govein- 
menfs  activities  Ui  marine  sciences  n- 
cludina  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  estimates  cf  costs.  There  is  no  such 
present  requirement.  This  «  a  most  .m- 
portont  feature  In  the  le?'slalion_to 
keep  the  Consress  Informed  and  to  pro- 
vide focus  on  the  program. 

Seventh.  It  would  broadly  define  the 
terms  "marine  science"  and  "marine  en- 

^'a-'hih  it  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary but  provide  a  limitation  of  not  to 
exceed  S1.5  million  per  year.  Such  funds 
would  be  used  to  strengthen  the  stafflns 
of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ocraphy  as  well  as  finance  the  activities 
of  the  Commi.ssion. 

The  bill  before  tis  today  adopts  nnost 
of  the  Senate  version.  The  principal  dif- 
ferences are  that  our  committee  amend- 
ment does  not  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Etatutoi?  Cabinet-level  Coun- 
cil—with assi2;nment  of  responsibilities 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President.  It 
places  those  responsibilities  directly  on 
the  President.  .     „     „     . 

In  carrying  out  such  duties  the  Presi- 
dent presumably  will— as  he  now  does— 
caU  upon  the  Federal  Council  of  Science 
and  Technology,  or  Interagency^  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography,  or  his  science 
Advisory  Committee,  or  use  other  ar- 
ransements. 

The    authorization    of    a    council    as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  bill  might  or 
might    not   be    effective.    But    in    any 
event,  It  should  be  noted  that  its  com- 
position—except  for  the  chairmanship- 
would  be  virtually  identical  to  that  of 
the    Federal    Council    of    Science    and 
Technology.    Thus,  there  would  be  du- 
pUcation  of  responsibility  added  to  the 
slioulders  of  busy  men  whose  duties  al- 
ready strain  their  attenion  to  the  ut- 
most. J 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  recognized 
need  and  authority  for  a  special  Com- 
mission   study    and    recommendations 
with    regard    to    the    needs   of    a    na- 
tional program— including  organization- 
al  structure— it   seems   inconsistent   to 
specify   a    new    prganization    structure 
when  "the  Commission  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recommending  new  struc- 
ture within  18  months. 

The  other  major  difference  between 
the  two  versions  is  that  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission  is  entirely  discretioii- 
ary  under  the  Senate  bill,  while  it  is 
mandatory  under  oiu"  committee  amend- 
ment. ,    ^  ^ 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
convinced  we  have  a  good  and  workable 
bill  I  want  to  thank  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  introduced 
legislation  on  this  vital  subject.  Their 
interest  and  cooperation  have  been  of 


tremendous  assistance  to  us  in  our  hear- 
ings and  our  deliberations. 

m.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^  ,•  v,,  ^ 

Mr  LENNON.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittf  c 

Mr  '  CASEY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  had  testimony  before  our 
committee  by  the  oil  industry  which  has 
expended  quite  a  bit  of  money  and  time 
and  talent  in  the  exploration  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  its  mineral  re- 
sources and  as  the  gentleman  further 
know.';  'we  had  testimony  to  that  effect 
by  the  committee.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  this  bill  would  in  any  way  place 
any  Federal  asency  into  the  commercial 
production  or  commercial  exploration  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Contmental 

Shelf?  .      ,.. 

Mr    LENNON.    The   answer   to  the 

gentleman's    question    is    a    categorical 

"No  " 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  testified 
on  this  bUl  and  all  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  were  interested 
in  science  and  technology  as  related  lo 
the  marine  sciences  and  the  marine  en- 
vironments testified  on  this  bill. 

In  addition  thereto,  as  the  gentleman 
so  well  remembers,  the  universities  nniJ 
the  laboratories  which  are  engaged  In 
many  facets,  kinds  and  descriptive  areai 
of  marine  science,  testified  on  this  DUl. 
and  of  course  private  industry. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  petroleum  indus- 
try is  spending  around  S300  nUlllon  a 
year  in  the  exploration  of  oil  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

In  the  committee  report,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  we  made  it  crystal  clear  tha. 
the  Federal  Government  or  none  of  its  i 
agencies  could  engage  in  anything  morf 
than  scientific  research  and  exploration 
but  not  to  develop  the  resources.  That 
is  to  be  left— and  I  think  property  so— to 
private  industry. 

Mr  CASEY.  The  blU.  if  I  recaU  cor- 
rectlv  states  one  of  the  purposes  is  t: 
encourage  private  industry  in  the  field  c 
development  in  not  only  the  ocean  be: 
but  the  water  of  the  seas:  is  that  cor- 

Mr.  LENNON.    That  Is  absolutely  tfc 

Mr  CASEY.  It  is  the  intention  of  tb 
committee  to  see  that  private  Industry.' 
encouraged  in  all  of  the  commercl:. 
fields,  and  the  Federal  agencies  shout. 
be  limited  to  encom-agement  of  comrae:- 
cial  enterprise  as  well  as  basic  research 
Mr  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentlema: 
for  his  comments.  They  are  entire' 
accurate.  ,  ,,,  .... 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tC' 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gent.e 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  well  remember  tm- 
a  few  vears  ago  I  had  the  privilege  ^ 
serving  with  the  gentleman  on  a  comm^■ 
tee  I  worked  very  hard  on  it.  i^ 
House  passed  a  bill  through  the  effo.- 
of  the  gentleman,  myself,  and  otnE 
Members.    But  this  bill  was  vetoed. 
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know  how  hard  It  is  to  work  this  legis- 
Inti'jn  out.  I  want  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  for  the  out- 
standing job  he  did  in  w  orking  out  a  bill 
that  means  an  opportunity  to  go  forward 
in  the  areas  important  to  scientific  en- 
deavor that  is  of  ?reat  importance  to  the 
Uirited  Slates  .-ind  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  be  praised  for  the  splendid 
effort  he  put  forth. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  gracious  remarks.  I  would  re- 
mind the  Members  that  the  committee 
had  before  it  some  19  bills.  'We  did  not 
limit  our  invcsti!:ntion  and  our  hearings 
to  any  particular  one  of  those  bills. 
There  were  18  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  covering  all  facets  and  specti-ums 
of  the  ocean  and  marine  sciences.  We 
took  the  bill,  S.  944,  which  passed  the 
Senate,  and  used  that  as  a  base  along 
with  HR.  2218.  which  has  the  complete 
support  of  nil  the  administratAo  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
iwr  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  may  say  for  those  now  in  the  House 
there  were  a  number  who  introduced 
bills  comparable  with  or  similar  to  S.  944, 
tliat  the  distinguishing  difference  be- 
tween S,  944  as  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee is  the  fact  it  did  not  create  a  so- 
called  National  Council  on  Oceanography 
which  would  be  headed  by  the  'Vice  Pres- 
ident and  by  the  members  at  the  Cabinet 
level,  some  eight  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  explanation  or  the 
reason  why  the  House  did  not  adopt  that 
particular  section  of  the  bill  is  because 
the  Federal  Council  on  Science  and 
Technology  created  by  executive  order  of 
the  President  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  result  in  the  naming  of  the 
identical  persons  as  those  individuals 
who  served  as  part  of  the  membership  of 
the  National  Council. 

There  is  one  other  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic I  should  call  to  your  attention. 
That  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Senate  bill 
as  it  originally  came  to  us  it  was  discre- 
tionary with  the  President  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  appoint  a  Commission 
to  make  a  study  of  this  overall  subject 
matter  for  a  period  of  18  months,  then 
the  commission  was  to  be  liquidated.  It 
was  in  his  discretion,  and  it  was  not 
categorically  defined  that  all  facets  of 
the  industry,  govei-mnent.  universities, 
and  private  laboratories  engaged  in 
ocean  and  marine  science  would  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Whereas  in  our  bill,  this  is  a  manda- 
tory provision,  that  the  President  must 
appoint  this  Commission  and  th.at  he 
must  in  his  selection  of  those  members 
■vho  would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
require  that  an  equal  or  an  approxi- 
mately equal  number  represent  private 
industry  engaged  in  oceanography  and 
some  20  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment engaged  hi  one  spectnmi  or  another 
of  oceanography  and  many  of  the  uni- 
versities in  this  country  that  are  engaged 
in  it  as  well  as  many  private  laboratories. 
This  is  a  good  bill.  We  are  delighted  that 
50  many  of  you  have  demonstrated  your 
Interest  by  attending  not  just  at  the 
hearing  which  you  may  have  testified  at 
but  also  for  being  gracious  enough  to 
come  back  and  hear  what  other  witnesses 
from  private  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  say. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  acting  chaii-man  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Marj'land 
IMr.  Garm.-1/I. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  full  committee,  I  want  to 
take  tiiis  opp.ortunity  to  thnn!;  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy and  his  members  for  the  fine  job 
they  have  done.  I  might  say  that  3  full 
weeks  of  hearing.";  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography.  Fifty- 
three  w-itnes.ees  were  heard  from  all  seg- 
ments of  Government,  indu.<;try.  institu- 
tions, and  so  forth,  concerned  with 
various  aspects  of  the  marine  sciences. 
The  printed  record  runs  to  640  pages. 

The  numerous  bills  introduced,  both  by 
members  of  the  committee  nnd  nonmem- 
bers.  refiected  a  x'sricty  of  approaclies  to 
tne  overall  problem. 

Susgeations  for  impro-.ement  in  the 
proposed  legislation  were  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

The  bill  was  unanimou.«l:.'  adopted  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  944  is  a  bill  long  over- 
due. Many  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  recognized  the  crucial  need  for 
greater  coordination  and  more  effective, 
more  innovative,  national  leadership  to 
mobilize,  strengthen,  and  expand  our 
ocean  sciences  and  engineering,  for  a 
more  comprehensive,  vigorous  program 
to  explore  and  use  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  our  marine  environment. 

For  the  past  several  years  efforts  of 
Members  of  Congress  interested  in  that 
cau.se  have  been  balked,  for  various 
reasons.  The  seeming  lack  of  Interest 
and  leadership  from  the  White  House  Is 
well  known.  The  various  executive  agen- 
cies now  working  in  the  ocean  sciences 
and  engineering  liave  seemed  too  content 
with  things  as  they  are, 

Oceanographic  work  has  been  a  rela- 
tively minor  responsibility  and  Interest 
scattered  in  some  15  or  more  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  But  it  has 
not  been  a  major  responsibility  for  any 
one  central,  coordinating  office,  as  it  de- 
serves to  be. 

This  bill  places  that  responsibility 
squarely  on  the  President  and  requires 
him  to  take  action.  It  also  requires  that 
he  keep  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  informed  of  accomplishments  and 
progress  in  the  ocean  sciences  and  engi- 
neering, and  thus  it  lays  the  basis  for 
effective  congressional  oversight  of  the 
national  program  in  those  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  the  coordinated  national 
effort  so  definitely  needed.  S.  944  as 
amended  in  our  committee  obviously  is 
only  a  beginning,  only  a  first  step,  but  I 
submit  it  is  the  best  possible  first  step 
we  can  take  at  this  time.  It  represents 
the  distillation  of  many  good  ideas  and 
varying  points  of  view.  It  represents  a 
lot  of  study  and  effort,  of  testimony, 
consultation  and  adjustment. 

S.  944  has  been  carefully  considered, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  merits  approval  by  this 
House,  by  the  other  body  and  by  the 
President;  and  it  calls  for  vigorous  co- 


operation from  the  White  House  and 
from  the  executive  departments. 

I  am  happy  to  report.  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  we  minority  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanojraphy  are  unani- 
mous in  support  of  S.  944.  In  fact,  this 
legislation  comes  recommended  to  the 
House  by  unanimous  vcle  of  the  fuU 
Merchant  Marine  Committee. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  !  want  to  express 
my  very  great  personal  appreciation  to 
our  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
m.in  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  LenkonI, 
for  his  many  courtesies  during  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  I  know  I  speak  the 
feeling  of  all  our  minority  members  of 
the  committee  in  expressing  our  grati- 
tude to  him. 

Chaiiman  Lennon  has  shown  a  re- 
markable degree  of  patience;  he  has 
proved  liimself  a  wisely  judicious  and 
effective  leader. 

As  evidence  of  the  active  Republican 
Interest  in  this  legislation,  I  point  to  the 
fact  that  .several  members  of  our  party 
introduced  bills,  representing  a  variety 
of  approaches  to  the  subject.  I  refer  to 
the  bills  introduced  in  this  session  by 
Congressmen  Bob  Wilson.  Tom  Peliy, 
Hastings  Keith,  Jim  Fulion.  and  Ed 
Reinecke.  and  by  other  Republicans  in 
previous  sessions. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  S.  944  rep- 
resents a  very  healthy  example  of  con- 
gressional initiative  in  an  area  where 
Presidential  initiative  has  been  notably 
lacking. 

I  suggest  we  also  should  emphasize 
here  the  breadth  of  activity  which  this 
bill  intends.  In  drafting  the  bill,  we 
have  not  used  the  old  term  "oceanog- 
raphy," because  of  its  rather  limited 
meaning.  We  have  used  the  phrase 
"marine  science  and  engineering"  pur- 
posely to  show  that  Congress  proposes 
a  very  comprehensive  program  for  gain- 
ing knowledge  of  the  entire  marine  en- 
vironment and  for  development  of  all 
the  ocean  resources,  in  their  myriad 
forms. 

Also,  we  emphasize  here  that  the  plans 
and  programs  intended  by  this  bill  shall 
not  be  merely  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  shall  be  truly  national  in 
scope,  involving  the  several  States,  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  numerous  other 
private  institutions — imiversities  and  re- 
search centers — interested  in  the  ocean 
sciences  and  engineering. 

And'  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record 
to  show  legislative  intent.  1  want  to  ad- 
dress three  brief  questions  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Mr.  Lennon. 

The  language  of  S.  944  as  amended 
emphasizes  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President"  and  "the  President  shall 
establish  a  Commission,"  and  so  forth. 
Is  it  not  your  understanding  that  these 
calls  upon  the  President  are  mandatory, 
rather  than  merely  discretionary? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  actually  true; 
yes.  sir. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  believe  the  bill  es- 
tablishes no  deadline  for  the  creation  of 
the  self-liquidating  Commission,  but  I 
submit  it  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
and  our  hope  and  expectation,  that  the 
President  shall  do  that  very  promptly. 

Mr.  LENNON.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing, in  conference  with  Dr.  Donald  F. 
Homig,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
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and  Technology,  as  well  as  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  that  that  would 
be  done  and  that  this  Commission  would 
be  created  following  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  and  Its  becoming  law. 

Mr.  MOSHER  One  more  question 
By  definition  in  the  bill  S.  944.  and  by  the 
wording  of  our  committee  report,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  made  it  crystal  clear 
that,  by  approving  this  bill,  the  Congress 
intends  that  the  Great  Lakes  shall  have 
equal  standing  with  all  our  ocean  areas 
as  the  location  of  Federal  Government 
programs  in  the  ocean  sciences  and  engi- 
neering Is  that  the  understanding  of 
;he  chairman  also? 

Mr  LENNON.     Very  distinctly,  sir, 

Mr.  MOSHER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  PEIPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LENNON,     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr,  PEPPER.  Will  the  able  gentle- 
man tell  me  how.  when  we  get  this  pro- 
gram going,  our  efforts  in  oceanography 
will  compare  with  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  far  as  he  knows? 

Mr,  LENNON.  The  witnesses  from 
I  he  agencies  oi  the  Federal  Government, 
from  the  OfEce  of  the  President  on  down, 
lake  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
on  a  fiarity  with  the  Soviet  Republic.  It 
was  not  the  thinking  of  the  committee 
that  we  should  be  otherwise.  We  iiave 
eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  passage 
and  the  implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation will  accomplish  the  very  pm-pose 
of  w  hich  the  eentleman  speaks 

Mr,  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida .  Mr.  Speaker- 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Flnrida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  Oceanography 
Subccimraiitee  which  conducted  hearings 
on  legislation  concerning  revisions  In 
exi.'^ting  oceanography  programs,  and  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  which  approved  the 
bill  before  us  today,  I  urge  the  full  mem- 
bersiiip  to  support  the  action  taken  not 
only  by  the  House  committee,  but  the 
Senate  Ciimmerce  Committee  and  the 
Sfnateas  well. 

As  the  author  of  US..  9064,  which 
would  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Oceanography,  it  i.";  gratifying  to  see 
the  bill  before  the  House  and  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  contain  a  provision 
:or  establishing  a  Presidential  Commls- 
.sion  as  I  originally  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  thorough  re- 
view of  existing  oceanography  programs 
underway  in  tile  US.  Government  Is  crit- 
ical. It  has  great  importance  because  of 
the  fact  tlmt  the  Soviet  Union  has  dra- 
matically expanded  its  operations  In  the 
field  of  ocean  exploration.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  because  in  many  respects  the 
Soviet  Union  has  outstripped  the  United 
States  In  the  field,  particularly  in  terms 
of  trained  personnel  and  research  vessels. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Union 
is  engaged  in  extensive  research  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  termed  the  "major  oceano- 
graphic  phenomenon  closest  to  the 
United  States.'   by  Dr.  Harris  B.  Steart, 


Chief  Oceanographer  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  use  of  Cuba 
as  a  base  for  Russian  exploration  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  the  Atlantic  waters  near 
the  U.S.  coastline,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Caribbean,  has  greatly  enabled 
the  Communists  to  realize  the  potentials 
of  the  rich  and  abundant  waters  sur- 
rounding our  coasts. 

Who  will  utilize  them  first?  Is  the 
United  States  going  to  sit  back  and  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  to  dramatically  illus- 
trate just  how  far  they  are  ahead  of  us 
with  an  ocean  sputnik?  Are  we  going 
to  let  this  happen  right  here  in  our  own 
backyard? 

The  potentials  of  the  sea  are  yet  to  be 
discovered.  It  may  well  be  that  the  seas 
around  us  are  the  richest  in  the  world. 
The  commercial  mining  of  diamonds  oft 
the  coast  of  Africa  gives  Insight  to  what 
is  possible  with  proper  utilization  of  the 
oceans.  Greater  knowledge  of  subma- 
rine warfare  is  another  aspect  of  ocean 
exploration.  Minerals,  vegetation,  bet- 
ter weather  control,  chemical  harvests, 
greater  fisheries,  a  better  solution  to  end 
beach  erosion,  all  these  aie  within  reach 
once  our  grasp  of  the  sea's  elements  are 
brought  closer  through  more  research. 

We  are  presently  witnessing  Project 
Sealab  &s  an  example  of  initial  U.S. 
entry  into  ocean  exploration.  We  have 
accomplished  much  through  the  space 
program,  yet  by  comparison,  very  little 
through  ocean  probes.  Water  covers 
nearly  three-fourtJus  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, yet  right  now  the  United  States 
knows  more  about  outer  space  than  we 
do  of  the  earth's  wet  space. 

U.S.  astronauts  have  penetrated  more 
than  170  miles  into  the  space  above  the 
earth's  surface,  yet  the  deepest  ocea- 
nauts  from  any  nation  have  penetrated 
below  the  earth's  surface  is  7  miles. 
While  astronauts  have  walked  in  the  at- 
mosphere 170  miles  above,  no  attempt  to 
emerge  beyond  the  diving  vehicle  has 
yet  been  tried  by  man  below  the  earth. 

What  is  being  dene  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  firm  U.S.  lead  in  ocean  ex- 
ploration? Present  US,  Government 
programs  arc  scattered  throughout  18 
Federal  agencies.  While  an  existing 
proup.  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Oceanogiaphy.  has  done  a  superb  job  in 
coordinating  these  existing  programs,  it 
is  clear  that  an  "inventory"  of  what  is 
being  done  not  only  in  the  Government, 
but  the  universities  and  laboratories,  as 
well  as  private  industry,  is  needed. 

Along  with  such  an  Inventory,  some 
specific  budgetary  recommendations 
must  be  set  forth  for  advanced  plarming 
in  the  ways  which  tills  Nation  must  as- 
.sume  to  avoid  losing  the  "wet  space  race" 
10  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  establish  a  dialog  between  the 
university  and  academic  community 
concerned  with  the  field,  private  indus- 
try, which  at  present  has  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  capital  in  research  of 
the  seas,  and  Government,  the  Commis- 
sion as  ,'3et  forth  in  S.  944  is  necessary. 

The  Commission  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  Its  members  would 
be  drawn  from  Government,  industrj*. 
and  the  academic  sectors  concerned  with 
ocean  research.  The  Commission  would 
sui-vey  existing  programs  In  all  sectors 


of  the  Nation,  examine  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  establish  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
fleld,  and  recommend  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  what  steps  must  be 
taken  for  the  US.  needs.  Once  such  a 
survey  has  been  taken  and  the  recom- 
mendations filed,  the  Commission  would 
expii'e. 

The  Commission  has  18  months  in 
which  to  do  this  job.  It  is  a  big  under- 
taking, and  a  short  time  in  which  to  do 
it.  but  time-  IS  running  out.  Russia  has 
already  realized  the  value  of  the  oceans. 
Her  operations  based  in  Cuba  and  other 
areas  near  the  U.S.  mainland  give  testi- 
mony to  that  fact.  Her  trawlers  each 
day  moving  into  fishing  grounds  once 
dominated  by  U.S.  vessels  show  the  rich- 
ness of  the  seas  near  our  coasts. 

In  addition  to  the  estabUshment  of  a 
temporary  Commission,  this  legislation 
also  has  other  provisions  which  give  clear 
expression  to  congressional  concern  that 
the  tinited  States  Ls  aware  of  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  sea  exploration, 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
to  approve  the  measure  before  the  House 
today 

Mr,  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     'Virginia     [Mr. 

DOWKINCl. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  great  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  the  spac? 
program  and  also  on  the  committee  han- 
dling the  present  oceanography  legisla- 
tion. 

To  me,  ocean  research  Is  just  as  Impor- 
tant as  space  research.  I  see  two  ne<v 
frontiers — outer  space  and  inner  space— 
and  I  believe  the  public  generally  share.s 
the  view  that  the  United  States  must 
achieve  preeminence  In  inner  space  as 
well  as  outer  .space. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  have 
been  two  frontiers,  there  has  been  up  to 
now  only  one  national  frontier  program. 
We  have  in  the  United  States  recogniz- 
able, broadly  known  national  goals  and 
objectives  in  outer  space.  Americans 
know  what  our  space  policies  are  and 
Americans  support  our  space  programs, 
but  in  the  other  frontier  of  inner  space, 
there  has  been  no  determination  of  pol- 
icy for  the  utilization  of  our  vast  ocean 
resources. 

We  found  ourselves  at  the  crossroad" 
of  outer  space  In  1958.  I  believe  that  we 
are  now  at  the  crossroads  of  Inner  space 
I  believe  we  must  Immediately  proceed 
to  develop  a  national  oceanographlc  pro- 
gram and  an  effective  organization  to 
implement  the  program. 

We  either  move  now — and  by  now  I 
mean  this  year — or  we  seriously  jeopard- 
ize the  hope  of  seeing  the  United  States 
achieve  preeminence  In  Inner  space. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering Is  to  start  the  United  States  on 
a  national  flaeanographlc  program — one 
which  shoiKd  and  will  yield  tremendous 
benefits  to  mankind  and  produce  new 
economical  resources.  This  legislation 
is.  of  course,  not  perfect,  but  it  was  well 
thought  out  and  Is  the  first  proper  step 
toward  our  goal. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  legisla- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  enthusi- 
astically support  it. 
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I  hope  that  the  people  who  administer 
this  legislation  will  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  the  roles  of  State  marine  lab- 
oratories, colleges,  universities,  private 
institutions,  and  industrial  organizations 
In  oceanographlc  research. 

Especially  should  the  States  be  en- 
couraged to  support  marine  research — 
Federal  funds  should  supplement  and 
not  support  State  Investments  In 
oceanography. 

Mr.  MOSHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
PeliyI  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography,  I  want  to  express  my  full 
support  of  S.  944  as  It  was  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Furthermore,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority,  I  want  to  pay  my 
fullest  respects  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  tMr.  Lennow],  for  ills 
thoroughness  and  patience  in  conducting 
hearings.  The  final  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
In  B  good  piece  of  legislation  to  provide 
a  needed  comprehensive,  long-range  and 
coordinated  national  program  in  marine 
science.  The  bill  is  a  composite  of  ideas 
and  language  of  many  Members  of  this 
House,  who  were  actively  Interested  In 
our  national  oceanography  program. 
All  these  Members,  many  of  whom  intro- 
duced bills  with  various  approaches  to 
the  problem,  have  expressed.  I  believe. 
their  support  for  the  bill  as  finally 
drafted  and  reported  by  the  committee. 
Also,  I  am  confident,  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
LennonI.  has  correctly  predicted  that 
the  final  result  meets  the  views  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a  special 
interest  to  legislation  to  expand  research 
and  development  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment because  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  University  of  Washington  is  a 
leader  in  this  field.  This  school  has  an 
excellent  background  In  oceanography 
and  is  well  located  for  these  studies  and. 
furthermore,  is  anxious  to  increase  its 
work  in  this  area  of  science. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Lennon),  for  his 
Bble  leadership.  I  can  think  of  no  expe- 
rience in  committee  work  during  my 
service  in  Congress  that  represents  a 
finer  example  of  nonpartisan  coopera- 
tio:i  by  a  dedicated  group  of  Members  of 
Congress, 

I  hope  S.  944  will  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Keith!  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  many  arguments  in  support  of  an 
expanded  oceanography  program.  We 
have  listened  to  statements  which  pro- 
claim the  immeasurable  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  ocean  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Several  of  my  colleagues,  with  ab- 
solute Justification,  have  heaped  praises 
upon  our  Nation's  oceanographers. 

These  and  other  arguments  have  been 
offered  m  support  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  And.  they  are  right.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  there  Is  an  additional  argument 
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that  should  take  precedence  over  all  the 
others  and  that  is  tlie  Soviet  Union  as  of 
today  is  the  world  leader  In  oceanog- 
raphy. 

I  repeat.  In  overall  oceanographlc 
capabilities,  the  U.S.S.R.  ranks  No.  1  In 
the  world. 

And  how  did  they  reach  the  top? 
After  World  War  11  the  Russians  real- 
ized that  knowledge  of  the  oceans  would 
be  mandatory  if  the  Red  goal  of  world 
naval,  economic  and  maritime  superior- 
ity was  to  be  achieved. 

And  so.  they  went  to  work  at  It.  They 
converted  many  of  their  ships  into 
oceanographlc  vessels.  They  built  new 
ones.  They  stepped  up  training  of  ocean 
scientists.  They  encouraged,  by  the 
hundreds,  physicists,  chemists,  biolo- 
gists, engineers  and  other  well  schooled 
professionals  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  oceans.  The  Communists  sent  these 
men  to  sea  to  collect  data — great  quan- 
tities of  data. 

The  Soviets  were  quick  to  establish 
their  oceanic  objectives,  and  no  time  has 
been  wasted  in  meeting  them. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  approxi- 
mately 230  oceangoing  ships  conducting 
research  In  the  marine  sciences.  The 
United  States  has  less  than  half  that 
number. 

Tod.iy,  the  Soviet  Union  has  between 
5,000  and  3,000  men  and  women  work- 
ing fuU  time  in  the  marine  sciences. 
Excluding  the  Immense  Russian  defense 
establishment,  there  are  over  1,500  full- 
fledged  Ph.  D.  level  Soviet  oceanogra- 
phers. The  United  States  has  only  750 
oceanographers  at  the  doctorate  level. 
The  total  U.S.  manpower  in  ocean 
science  and  technology  has  been  esti- 
mated to  number  only  2.500. 

With  a  superior  number  of  ocean 
scientists  and  technicians,  and  a  supe- 
rior number  of  re.'^earch  vessels,  the 
Soviets  have  the  largest  capability  for 
data  collection  of  any  nation  today. 
The  reason  for  the  Soviet  superiority  In 
oceanography  has  been  ambition.  Imag- 
inative planning  and  lots  of  work. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  what  the 
Russians  have  been  accomplishing  in 
oceanography  so  that  we  may  more  fully 
understand  why  the  United  States  has 
fallen  behind. 

Some  of  the  major  Soviet  ocean- 
ographlc objectives  are  as  follows: 

First.  G.iining  world  respect  in  scien- 
tific achievement. 

Second.  Gaining  the  advantage  in 
converting  the  I'esults  of  basic  ocean- 
ographlc research  into  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Third.  Gainmg  greater  international 
political  leverage  and  influential  strength 
through  assisting  underdeveloped  na- 
tions In  effectively  establishing  their  own 
oceanographlc  programs. 

Fourth.  Gaining  a  research  cost  sav- 
mg  through  utilizing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  foreign  oceanography. 

How  are  these  objectives  achieved? 
The  centralized  Soviet  bureaucracy  with 
the  assistance  of  two  powerful  coordi- 
nating committees  enables  the  accom- 
plishment of  oceanographlc  goals  with 
noteworthy  efBciency.  The  Soviet  ocean- 
ographic  planners  take  a  veiT  pragmatic 
approach  toward  meeting  their  objec- 


tives. Inefficiency  Is  rewarded  with  pun- 
ishment. Performing  tJie  job  well  earns 
promotions.  Consequently,  the  methods 
selected  for  meeting  the  above-named 
goals  have  proven  quite  effective.  The 
following  are  examples  of  Soviet  tactics 
employed  in  meeting  their  oceanographlc 
objectives. 

First.  Attempting  to  influence  inter- 
national organizations  by  having  Soviet 
scientists  and  administrators  elected  or 
appointed  to  executive  positions. 

Two  such  organizations  which  have 
felt  the  influence  of  strong  Soviet  leader- 
ship are  the  Intergovernmental  Ocean- 
ographlc Commission — IOC — and  the 
Scientific  Committee  on  Occanosraphic 
Research-^COR.  For  instance,  the 
present  secretary  of  the  IOC  is  a  Russian 
and  interesting  enough  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  He  is  also  the  Di- 
rector of  the  UNESCO  Office  of  Oceanog- 
raphy. The  Russians  have  been  active 
in  over  20  international  organizations  re- 
lated to  oceanography. 

Second.  Assuring  that  the  interna- 
tional cooperative  investigations  meet 
Soviet  needs. 

Oceanographers  from  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  with  strong 
oceanographlc  programs  who  attended 
international  ocean  .study  planning  ses- 
sions have  repeatedly  been  confronted 
with  Russian  delegations  with  well  pre- 
pared and  stubbornly  defended  positions. 
The  international  cooperative  mvestiga- 
tions  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  provides 
one  good  example  of  this.  Although 
most  Soviet  delegates  are  Internationally 
respected  scientists,  they  nevertheless 
arrive  at  the  meetings  with  instructions 
which  must  be  carried  out.  More  than 
once  they  have  cornered  American  del- 
egates in  the  corridors  to  explain  that 
they  had  orders  from  home  that  certain 
specifications  must  be  fulfilled.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  at  a  planning  confer- 
ence for  the  cooperative  study  of  the 
Kurashio  Current,  the  Russians  again  at- 
tempted to  railroad  their  proposals 
against  the  wishes  of  the  entire  assembly 
of  delegates. 

Third.  "Get  mere  than  give"  by  nego- 
tiating data  exchange  agreements  which 
yield  significant  letuins  on  a  compara- 
tively small  in\  estment. 

Although  the  pui-pose  of  International 
ocean  exploration  projects  is  to  make 
available  to  participating  countries  the 
data  resulting  from  the  work  of  each 
ship,  the  Soviets  somehow  consistently 
manage  to  reap  the  lion's  share.  In  re- 
cent months,  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  inequity  existent  between  the  data 
center— 'WODC-B—'n  Moscow  and  the 
data  center— WODC-A — in  Washing- 
ton— in  favor  of  the  U  S  S.R.  Admit- 
tedly, the  Soviet  data  lias  been  of  good 
quality,  but  quantitlvely  it  has  been  lack- 
1ns. 

Fourth.  Providing  training  programs 
for  foreign  oceanographers. 

Each  year,  several  foreign  students 
travel  to  Russia  to  be  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  several  curriculums  In  ocean  science. 
The  trednlng  they  receive  at  Russian  uni- 
versities Is  topnotch 

Fifth.  Hosting  International  oceano- 
graphlc meetings  and  conferences. 
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For  the  past  several  years,  the  Soviets 
have  ilcpped  up  efforts  to  play  host  to 
conferring  occiiiici?i'aphers.  In  May  of 
this  year,  several  international  mectiuss 
related  to  the  ocean  sciences  were  held 
in  Moscow.  At  these  mecliMjs  conferee:! 
are  aivin  a  very  watm  rec^^iition  includ- 
Ina  tour!,  of  the  area,  banquets,  ar.d  other 
lavish  evm'.ir.j:  cnt:!;t&inmevit.  Presently. 
tiie  S->vicl5  ate  plannir.K  for  the  second 
wurld  ocp.'niwrantiic  c.-ni'. le'-..  to  be  held 
in  13';3  in  Mosco". .  Tlii.s  -.-ill  undoubt- 
edly ^'  •  '"■■■■eat  t-atherin;  cjf  distiii- 
su!  1  .iLional  occanosrapher?  in 

the  1  '.escu-nre. 

Sixth  MiUiiUiining  exeliange  prosrains 
with  forciiin  oceano'^rapliers. 

For  the  past  Fcveial  years,  the  Soviets 
huve  been  takin:^  foreieu  scientists 
aboard  tlieir  oceanographie  \e5sel5  to 
participate  in  deep  sea  research  projects. 
Several  Rus.'jian  ships  have  been  used  for 
fnjch  purposes  including  the  Lonionosov 
in  tlic  Atlantic,  the  Vityaz  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  OD'  in  Antarctica.  Be- 
sides sponsoring  exchange  programs  In- 
volnn?  the  conducting  of  joint  research 
at  sea,  the  Soviets  also  welcome  visitors 
to  laud-based  facilities,  both  in  the 
U.SS.R.  and  at  re.-ie.'irch  stations  such 
as  in  Antarctica.  The  month  tour  of 
Russian  oceanographio  institutes  experi- 
enced by  tlie  six  American  delegates  is  a 
good  example  of  the  latter  an'angement. 

Seventh.  Rentin?  or  loaning  ships,  in- 
struments, oceanographers  and  cash  for 
oceanocreiphic  development  to  other 
countries. 

In  the  past  year  Cuba,  Greece,  Egypt. 
India.  Poland,  East  Germany  and  other 
nations  have  been  afforded  the  benefit 
of  generous  oceanographlc  assistance. 
The  Russians  a.ssistcd  the  Cubans  in  es- 
tablishing a  national  oceanographlc  in- 
stitute. Greek  scientists  sailed  aboard 
Akcdeviir  Vovilov.  The  Indians,  Poles, 
and  East  Germans  have  been  working 
with  Soviet  marine  geologists  in  locating 
offshore  oil  and  natural  gas  deposits. 

Ei'Thth.  Showing  the  Soviet  oceano- 
graphlc flag  by  sailing  expeditionary 
ships  into  foreign  ports,  and  having  So- 
viet oceanographers  visit,  correspond 
u-ith.  and  gain  the  loyalty  and  respect 
of  foreign  oceanographers. 

When  Red  research  vessels  make  for- 
eign port  calls,  they  accomplish  more 
than  just  refueling,  replenishing,  and 
taking  on  water.  At  almost  every  stop 
they  welcome  host  country  ocean  scien- 
tists aboard  for  .ship  tours  and.  of  course, 
for  a  nip  of  good  Russian  vodka.  Sev- 
eral Soviet  ships  have  called  at  U.S. 
ports.  In  early  April  of  1964.  the 
oceanographers  and  imdei-water  acoustic 
experts  from  Petr  Lebedev  and  Sergej 
Valirov  visited  Woods  Hole  and  MiT  .sci- 
entists while  the  ships  were  making  a 
port  call  in  Boston. 

Ninth.  Extracting  maximum  occan- 
ographic  information  from  foreign  pro- 
fessional Journals. 

During  conversations  with  oceanog- 
raphers In  the  Soviet  Union,  our  delega- 
tion learned  that  Russian  ocean  scien- 
tists were  Intimately  familiar  with  west- 
ern oceanographic  journals  and  most  of 
them  could  read  English  reasonably  well. 


Tenth.  Maximizing  opportunities  to 
publish  prestige  gaining  articles  in  for- 
eign oceanographlc  periodicals. 

Deep  Sea  Research,  World  Fishing,  In- 
ternational Marine  Science,  Sc-a  Pron- 
tic'is  and  quite  a  few  other  English  lan- 
guage publications  feature  articles  or 
papers  on  numerous  a.spects  of  Soviet 
Oceanography,  many  of  which  are  au- 
thored by  Russians. 

Eleventh.  Using  Soviet  and  foreign 
news  media  to  propagandize  Soviet 
oceanography, 

Tass  news  releases,  the  London  Times, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Lloyd's  Ship- 
ping Gazette  often  carry  articles  on  de- 
velopments in  Soviet  oceanography.  Tlie 
publicity  given  to  Russian  ocean  science 
achievements  in  nations  more  sympa- 
thetic to  the  U.S.SJl.  is  considerably 
broader. 

Twelfth.  Maintaining  intelligence  col- 
lection progiams  which  utilize  all  sources 
of  new  developments  in  foreign  oceano- 
graphlc techniques,  instrumentation  and 
activities. 

A  cursory  examination  of  some  Soviet 
oceanographic  instrimients  reveals  a 
startling  similarity  to  western  models. 
More  than  once  the  Russians  have 
stripped  oiu-  oceanographic  buoys  of 
their  instriunents  and  then  manufac- 
tured almost  identical  models. 

The  above  tactics  are  by  no  means 
necessaiily  original  or  unique  to  the  So- 
viets. The  United  States  as  well  as  other 
w  cstern  nations  sometimes  utilize  similar 
methods  of  achieving  the  ends  of  foreign 
policy,  but  not  on  the  scale  of  the  Soviet 
program. 

And  what  has  been  happening  to 
oceanography  In  the  United  States?  We 
have  been  stumbling  along  with  pro- 
grams that  are  very  largely  uncoordi- 
nated, fragmented,  and  oftentimes  over- 
lapping. Our  so-called  national  ocean- 
ographic program  has  been  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  hoax — little  more  than  a 
scorecard  compilation  of  figures,  charts 
and  other  tabulated  information  which 
simply  describe  what  the  individual  agen- 
cies independently  plaiined  for  them- 
selves. Indeed,  when  viewing  the  work 
of  each  agency  by  itself,  much  praise  is 
desen-ed.  But.  add  up  the  total  score  on 
a  national  basis  and  oceanography  looks 
rather  sick.  Thus,  we  see  that  oceanog- 
raphy in  the  United  States  has  been 
given  very  little,  if  any,  central  direction. 

The  87th  Congress  was  aware  of  this 
and  both  Houses  passed  a  bill  containing 
measures  to  rectify  the  situation — and 
the  bin  received  a  pocket  veto.  Succeed- 
ing attempts  to  create  a  legislative  solu- 
tion to  the  oceanography  gap  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  administration.  In- 
deed, the  administration  has  lacked  the 
courage  to  admit  that  the  status  quo  is 
not  enough. 

And  so.  here  we  are  again  with  another 
bill,  one  which  has  the  promise  of  a  new 
start — its  most  Important  feature  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to 
Investigate  the  administration's  efforts 
to  meet  our  national  objectives  in  ocean- 
ography and  to  make  recommendations 
on  how  we  might  do  better. 

As  I  Indicated  this  Is  only  a  new  start. 
Much  is  still  left  to  be  done — but  we 
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cannot  afford  further  delay.  The  pas- 
sage  of  this  bill  is  mandatory — if  our 
strength  in  ocean  science  and  teclinology 
is  to  develop  to  the  point  where  we  can 
ever  hope  to  regain  the  position  as  world 
leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  unaiil- 
mousJy  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
.  Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield- 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tiie 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Boa 
Wn.so>- 1 . 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  here  to  consider  a  me&ns  to  start 
our  Government  on  a  much  needed  and 
long  overdue  full-scale  program  ol 
oceanography.  S.  944.  as  amended, 
would  establish  a  focal  point,  an  infdr- 
mation  and  directional  center  for  an 
organKed,  productive  schedule  of  proj- 
ects that  w.-^uld  be  valuable  in  many 
ways  to  the  United  States. 

We  can  no  longer  consider  oceanog- 
raphy to  be  merely  Important.  We  must 
recognize  it  to  be  crucial.  A  nati'jnal 
oceanographic  program  is  no  longer  an 
interesting  experiment;  it  has  become 
an  actual  national  necessity. 

First,  from  the  defense  standpoint, 
underseas  knowledge  is  needed  for  sur- 
vival. Other  nations,  some  of  them  un- 
friendly to  freedom,  are  working  fever- 
ishly to  gain  knowledge  of  ocean  cur- 
rents, methods  of  undersea  navigation, 
and  develi.>pinent  of  swift,  potentially 
deadly  vessels,  devices,  and  machines. 
We  can  ill  afford  not  to  match  and  sur- 
pass potential  enemies  in  underwaler 
defense  technology. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  massive  war 
on  poverty.  It  extends  worldwide  as  well 
as  within  our  own  borders.  The  uses  of 
the  almost  unlimited,  renewable  food 
supplies  m  the  seas  offer  a  national  solu- 
tion to  the  world's  problem  of  hunger. 
It  offers  better  living  standards  for  all 
our  own  people,  as  seafood  is  rich  in 
protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins.  The 
proliferation  of  our  own  and  the  w-orld's 
population  will  make  harvesting  of  the 
foods  of  the  sea  an  Important,  needed 
operation.  It  will  provide  us  with  crops 
that  are  valuable  not  only  as  foodstuffs, 
but  for  the  chemicals  and  fibers  Indus- 
tries. 

The  sea  contains  many  minerals.  We 
are  importing  an  increasingly  greater 
share  of  the  metals  we  use  in  the  United 
States  today — especially  some  of  the 
rarer  metals.  Nearly  all  are  floating  in 
the  sea  in  vast  amounts.  We  must  dis- 
cover practical  means  to  extract  them 
from  ocean  water  to  preserve  our  inde- 
pendence, to  le.ssen  the  chance  that  un- 
favorable International  incidents  can 
cut  off  our  supply  of  vitally  needed 
metal. 

Water  is  a  big  problem  In  many  areas. 
In  this  day  when  many  cities  are  becom- 
ing thirsty,  desalinlzation  of  water 
should  become  a  crash  program.  A  re- 
cently announced  process  suggests  the 
chance  of  bringing  the  cost  ^own  to  25 
cents  a  thousand  gallons.  We  have 
water  on  three  sides  of  our  country.  We 
vimsi  find  ways  to  convert  It  for  con- 
structive use  by  our  people. 
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Oceanography  will  give  far  more  than 
it  takes.  There  will  be  thousands  of  new 
Jobs  in  the  future  created  through  de- 
velopments in  oceanography.  Man  will 
understand  more  about  the  mysteries  of 
undersea  rivers  and  the  air  masses  that 
move  above  the  smface  to  create  much 
of  our  coastal  weather. 

The  Associated  Press  the  other  day 
quoted  Dr.  Robert  S.  Dietz,  an  ocean- 
ographer  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  who  said  that  the  Russians  are 
gaining  rapidly  on  the  United  States  in 
oceanographic  studies. 

Dietz  said  the  Soviets  now  appear  to 
have  two-thirds  the  total  effort  in  ocean 
sciences,  and  their  program  is  growing 
10  percent  per  year.  There  are  about 
1,200  Soviet  oceanographers,  compared 
to  about  1,500  to  2.000  in  the  United 
States.  Four  Soviet  universities  are  of- 
fering oceanographic  training  and  50  re- 
search centers  contribute  to  the  pro- 
grams. Oceanographers  are  among  the 
highest  salaried  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Technical  support  of  Soviet  ocean- 
ographers is  superior  to  ours,  Dietz  de- 
clares. He  said  each  senior  scientist  has 
5  to  10  assistants  to  help  work  up  results 
of  research  In  contrast  to  the  American 
scientist  who  quite  often  works  alone 
amid  a  morass  of  data. 

The  Russians  have  the  world's  only 
nomnilitary  research  submarine  operat- 
ing out  of  Murmansk.  It  is  obvious  the 
Soviets  mean  business.  They  are  prob- 
ing the  seas  for  military  and  economic 
use.  Their  trawlers  roam  oui-  coastal 
waters  .n  both  the  .'Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

If  we  can  afford  to  spend  billions  to 
send  rockets  on  one-way  flights  into 
space,  we  can  certainly  afford  to  invest 
in  a  program  that  will  more  than  repay 
our  funds  and  efforts  in  future  benefits. 

What  has  been  lacking  is  a  real  sense 
of  need.  We  have  not  received  from  the 
administration  the  push  that  has  been 
behind  the  multibillion-doUar  space 
program.  It  is  up  to  us  in  Congress  to 
give  oceanography  the  push  that  is 
needed.  I  believe  the  first  significant 
step  should  be  the  passage  of  S.  944.  as 
amended  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  so  that  through 
this  vehicle  the  United  States  can  coor- 
dinate and  direct  the  many  projects  and 
programs  now  being  worked  on  by  our 
Federal  agencies,  private  institutions, 
and  commercial  enterprises. 

I  am  generally  not  in  favor  of  creating 
such  councils  and  commissions.  The 
oceans,  however,  are  clearly  a  Federal 
enclave.  They  are  a  national  responsi- 
bility and  need  a  united,  national  ap- 
proach to  produce  the  results  the  Nation 
should  have. 

When  NASA  was  created  in  1958  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  it  was 
the  breakthrough  which  projected  us 
tato  the  lead  in  many  space  endeavors. 
S.  944.  as  amended,  would  give  the  many 
aiffercnt  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  definition  of  purpose  and  con- 
centration of  programs  that  would  "give 
Us  more  work  for  a  buck." 

Oceanography  today  is  parceled  out 
among  22  different  bureaus  in  9  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  Space  exploration 
was  in  the  same  state  prior  to  NASA. 
Many  of  these  problems  can  be  worked 


out  by  implementing  S.  944,  as  amended. 
Data  can  be  shared.  Duplication  can  be 
avoided.  Programs  needing  concen- 
trated work  can  be  turned  over  to  agen- 
cies that  have  the  manpower,  equipment, 
and  experience  to  make  real  gains. 

S.  944,  as  amended,  will  stimulate 
many  projects.  These  will  activate  the 
need  for  new  machinery,  for  new  ves- 
sels, for  undersea  livlnB  quarters,  for 
means  of  discovering  and  extracting 
minerals — a  host  of  programs.  Where 
space  is  an  airless  void,  signifyhig  to  a 
great  degree  nothing,  the  ocean  is  a 
bounteous  treasiUT.  willing  to  return  ten- 
fold the  efforts  we  make  to  tap  the 
wealth  stored  through  the  centuries  by 
nature.  Overlapping  authority  must  be 
brought  Into  order.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  this  bill. 

The  American  people  have  not  had  the 
opportimily  to  know  the  value  of  ocean- 
ography to  our  future  survival  and  good 
living.  Our  schools  do  not  provide  the 
proper  training  for  rewarding  futures  in 
oceanographic  administration  and  re- 
search. Along  with  the  active  functions 
of  the  proposed  Council  and  Commission 
will  go  a  significant  educational  program. 

We  are  not  jumping  off  into  the  un- 
known. We  should  all  be  gi-aieful  that 
many  forward-looking  institutions,  such 
as  the  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceano- 
graphies in  my  hometown  of  San  Diego 
and  many  private  firms,  such  as  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and  General  Dy- 
namics, both  of  which  recently  set  up  a 
new  research  center  in  San  Diego,  have 
pushed  forward  in  oceanographic  re- 
search. They  suffer  from  the  lack  of  a 
central  data  soiuce,  access  to  worldwide 
i-escarch  information,  and  financial  help 
that  a  national  program  could  create. 

Oceanography  is  an  opportunity. 
More  than  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  na- 
tional endeavor  in  today's  science  ex- 
plosion. We  would  be  ill-served  to  have 
masterj'  of  space  and  find  ourselves  vul- 
nerable to  undersea  destruction.  We 
would  be  foolhardy  to  know  the  composi- 
tion of  the  craters  of  the  moon,  and  not 
the  food,  mineral  and  water  resources  of 
the  seas  that  comprise  75  percent  of  our 
earth. 

It  is  time  to  break  oceanography  out 
of  the  doldrums.  It  is  time  to  set  full 
sail,  to  set  a  course  and  put  a  sound 
hand  on  the  tiller.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  do  no  greater  service 
to  our  people  txjday.  and  to  posterity, 
than  to  act  favorably  on  this  legislation 
which  will  give  oceanography  its  proper 
place  in  our  coimtry's  pre.sent  and  future. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rei.neckeI. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  in  the  past 
several  years  that  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy is  becoming  more  and  more  tied  to 
knowledge  which  we  are  able  to  gain 
from  the  sea.  Our  Government  has 
taken  cognizance  of  this,  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  of  governmental  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  science  of 
oceanography  that  S.  944  must  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  18 
different  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment are  pursuing  various  oceanographic 


programs  with  httle  or  no  coordination, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  duplica- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  coordinated 
direction  be  given  to  oceanographic  re- 
search so  that  we  can  avoid  unnecessary 
spending  and  duplication  and  achieve  the 
maximum  results  of  these  scientific  in- 
vestigations both  efficiently  and  speedily. 
Tliat  is  why  today  that  there  is  a  com- 
pelling need  for  a  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources. 
Federal  support  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography is  not  enough:  it  must  be  a  co- 
ordin-ited  support  along  with  that  of 
private  industry. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  in- 
vestigate and  make  recommendations  in 
such  areas  as  the  following : 

Present  and  future  needs  for  natural 
resources  from  the  oceans  and  maintain 
our  expanding  economy,  and  how  to  ful- 
fill those  needs. 

Review  existing  research,  engineering, 
and  training  programs  to  insure  ade- 
quate private  and  public  support  for 
basic  oceanographic  research. 

An  overall  organizational  plan  for  an 
adequate  national  oceanographic  and 
ocean  engineering  program  that  will  meet 
the  present  and  future  national  needs 
without  unnecessarj'  duplication  of  effort 
among  the  participating  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

I  am  honored  to  add  my  support  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  sponsored  legislation 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 
Well  over  two-thirds  of  our  planet  is 
covered  by  ocean.  It  is  incumbent  on 
America  to  provide  leadership  in  learn- 
ing the  science  of  the  seas.  We  have  been 
given  the  challenge.  We  must  now  mas- 
ter the  technology. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Introducer  of  a  similar  bill.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  944,  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineeting  Development  Act  of  1965. 

A  deep  concern  over  the  diffused  state 
of  oiu-  countrj''s  oceanographic  effort 
has  impelled  me  and  many  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  to  Introduce  a  bill 
on  the  subject  of  the  development  of  a 
national  oceanographic  program.  In 
my  opinion,  our  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  PMr. 
Lennon),  has  done  an  admirable  Job  of 
studying  the  many  varied  proposals,  in 
hearings  and  in  executive  sessions,  and 
finally  reporting  a  measure  that  pro- 
vides for  a  comprehensive,  long-range, 
and  truly  national  oceanographic  pro- 
gram. 

Oceanography,  the  science  that  deals 
with  the  ocean  and  its  phenomena,  is 
probably  less  known  and  understood  to- 
day than  our  space  program,  which  has 
made  giant  strides  in  recent  years  and 
captured  the  Imagination  of  not  only 
Americans,  but  also  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  development  of  our  oceanic 
resources  through  research  has  been  a 
field  of  increasing  importance  in  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii.  As  manifestations  of 
this,  we  have  the  Geophysics  Institute, 
which  is  located  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  the  sponsoring  of 
international  scientific  conferences  on 
tsunami  research,  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  Henry  M.  Stommel,  one 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  authorities  on 
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oceanography  and  presently  a  member 
of  'he  faculty  at  Massachusetts  In.5tilute 
of  Technology,  to  fill  the  newly  estab- 
lished Capt.  James  Cook  chair  in  ocean- 
ocraphy  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's mohole  project  which  is  designed 
to  find  out  more  about  the  earth's  core 
through  undersea  drilling  techniques. 
All  of  these  programs  are  Indicative  of 
our  continuing  efforts  to  add  to  our 
measer  store  of  occanosraphic  knowl- 
edge. 

The  situation  in  Hawaii  probably  could 
be  duplicated  in  many  other  States  which 
border  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  these  and  other  States  there  are  at 
pre.s<;nt  various  governmental  and  pri- 
vate agencies  which  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  need  to  know  more  about  the 
treasures  to  be  found  in  ocean  depths. 
But  tliese  agencies  do  not  represent  a 
concerted  national  effort,  nor  are  they 
necessarily  striving  to  achieve  a  corrunon 
goal  There  is  in  fact  an  urgent  need  ' 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  and  to  enlarge 
and  accelerate  the  present  ocean  re- 
search and  development  program  on  a 
national  basis. 

The  present  Federal  program  In  ocean- 
osraphy  is  being  conducted  in  approxi- 
mately 20  Federal  departments,  inde- 
pendent agencies,  and  bureaus,  with  co- 
ordination being  effected  through  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy of  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technoloey  Our  committee  has 
found  the  ICO.  while  operatmg  under 
able  chairmanship,  is  still  wotfully  un- 
derstaffed and  without  funds  of  its  own. 
In  the  weighing  of  various  proposals 
which  would  improve  our  present  pro- 
gram, our  committee's  studies  in  the 
hearing  room  and  in  executive  session 
have  crystallized  our  legislative  goal, 
that  "in  a  national  oceanographic  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Government  must  be 
sure  that  its  program  has  unity,  a  sense 
of  proper  coordination  and  vigor." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  l)est  and  most  effec- 
tive vehicle  to  achieve  our  legislative  goal 
is  provided  in  S.  944.  as  amended  and 
reported  by  our  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mai-ine  and  Fisheries.  The  amended 
bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Marino  Science. 
Engineering,  and  Re.sources.  composed 
of  15  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  Include  individuals  drawn 
from  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
industry,  universities,  laboratories,  and 
other  institutions  encased  in  marine 
scientific  or  technological  pursuits. 

Wisely,  our  committee  has  .substituted 
the  term  '•marine  science"  in  lieu  of  the 
more  restrictive  word  "oceanography" 
to  indicate  the  greater  breadth  of  scope 
of  the  Conunissions  jurisdiction  in  the 
conduct  of  its  investigation  and  study. 
Mr.  Speaker.  S.  944,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides the  means  which  would  best 
achieve  the  rapid,  efficient,  and  orderly 
exploitation  of  our  marine  environment 
and  foster  our  overall  national  objectives 
in  all  aspects  of  the  marine  sciences. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  for  the  measure 
now  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
beon  the  summer  of  the  terrifying  dis- 


aster with  a  hurricane  causing  untold 
human  misery  to  the  people  of  Florida. 
Louisiana,  and  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

It  has  also  been  the  "long,  hot  sum- 
mer" of  drought  and  simmering  side- 
walks to  the  teamlns  population  of  New 
York  City. 

Today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  before  it  what  I  consider  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation.  A  bill 
which  can  hold  out  the  hopes  for  even- 
tual victory  over  these  tragedies  of  na- 
ture For  S.  944  would  provide  for  a 
strengthened,  nationally  oriented  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  oceanography  in 
the  United  States. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Florida, 
I  am  greatly  interested  in  oceanosraphy. 
Water  is  very  important  to  our  State  and 
her  people.  We  have  one  of  the  longest 
stretches  of  coastline  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Water  is  an  important  element 
of  our  biggest  industry — tourism  and 
recreation  for  the  American  people.  It 
.serves  our  expanding  Industry.  It  feeds 
our  growing  cattle  indu.stry.  It  nour- 
ishes the  great  Florida  citrus  region. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  the  space  age. 
We  are  forging  ahead  to  the  farthest 
planets.  We  dream  of  the  stars.  Yes- 
terday's "Buck  Rogers"  cartoon  fanta- 
sies are  today's  realities,  and  tomor- 
row's definite  possibilities.  We  are  well 
on  our  way  to  eventual  mastery  of  outer 
space. 

But,  what  of  our  great,  largely  unex- 
plored "inner  space"?  I  mean  the  water 
vhich  covers  almost  70  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  water  which  sus- 
tains our  Nation  approaching  200  mil- 
lion souls.  Obviously,  water  i.=;  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  on  the 
earth.  Without  it.  life  could  not  exist. 
And.  in  the  future,  its  rich,  virtually  un- 
tapped resources  loom  ever  larger  in 
shaping  our  destiny  and  the  pattern  of 
our  lives. 

Man  has  known  of  the  oceans  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  Yet.  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  time  that  we  have 
cared  enough  to  seriously  study  them. 
We  now  seek  the  key  to  the  treasure 
chest  of  riches  whicli  lies  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  oceans. 

The  ocean  is  really  the  only  unex- 
plored region  left  to  us  on  earth.  The 
water  shortage  of  our  great  industrial- 
ized eastern  seaboard  this  summer  fur- 
ther dramatizes  the  pressing;  need  for 
more  progres^s  in  the  desalination  of  salt 
water. 

Scientists  predict  that  in  the  future, 
huge  nuclear-power  stations  will  simul- 
taneously generate  electricity  and  take 
the  salt  out  of  ocean  wat«r.  They  will 
help  solve  the  severe  national  fresh 
water  problem. 

Research  Is  .lUst  beginning  on  how  the 
ocean's  temperature  affects  our  weather. 
Any  knowledge  we  gain  here  from  in- 
creased oceanographic  efforts  will  help 
in  long-range  weather  forecasting.  And 
bear  in  mind  that  hurricanes,  nature's 
most  vicious  storms,  always  are  born  and 
mature  over  the  oceans — never  on  land. 
Scientists  predict  that  the  oceans'  fish 
could  be  an  abundant  and  welcome 
source  of  food  for  a  world  in  which  half 
the  population  suffers  from  protein  mal- 


nutrition. It  has  been  estimated  that 
an  increase  in  the  world's  annual  S.sh 
catch  from  the  present  41  million  tons 
to  53  million  tons — an  increase  of  30 
percent — would  wipe  out  protein  hun'^er 
from  among  the  world  s  present  3  billion 
people. 

Scientists  further  predict  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  select  and  breed  plants  on 
land  which  could  grow  in  the  presence  of 
salt  water.  Think  of  the  tremendous 
saving  of  fresh  water  by  using  ocean 
water  for  irrigation. 

The  seas  hold  many  other  rich  prom- 
ises for  the  future. 

Certain  underseas  rock  formations- 
well  beyond  tlie  tidelands— Indicate  the 
presence  of  rich  deposits  of  submarine 
oil.  In  fact,  experts  predict  that  by 
1975,  production  of  both  oil  and  gas  is 
expected  to  be  commonplace  in  water 
1,000  feet  deep.  All  this  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  deep-submergence  vehicles 
and  new  diving  techniques. 

Within  300  feet  of  the  surface,  within 
our  coastal  waters,  are  great  deposits  of 
phosphate  rock  needed  for  agriculture 
on  land.  This  fact  holds  great  promise 
for  my  own  State  of  Florida,  which  is  a 
leader  in  the  production  of  this  mineral. 
Scientists  inform  me  that  manganese 
Is  being  found  in  the  oceans  at  a  faster 
rate  than  we  can  use  it. 

The  oceans  contain  many  exotic  ma- 
terials— bromine  and  magnesium  are  be- 
ing extracted  from  salt  water.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on.  Beneath  the  surface 
of  the  waters  which  cover  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  globe's  surface,  lies  a  vast 
treasure  house  of  untapped  riches. 

And  what  of  the  future?  There  are 
many  things  we  do  not  know  about  the 
oceans.  Research  is  just  beginning  on 
how  the  ocean's  temperature  affects  our 
weather.  And  if  we  could  forecast  ocean 
waves  and  winds  and  currents  better,  we 
could  lncrea.se  the  operating  efficiency 
of  our  ships  by  computing  the  best  ocean 
route,  cutting  both  time  at  sea  and  fuel 
consumption. 

And  what  of  the  great  possibilities  ol 
ocean  transportation?  Of  cargoes  ol 
the  future  being  carried  by  huge  subma- 
rines, or  hydrofoil  craft  which  literally 
fly  over  the  waves — or  "hovercraft" 
which  need  no  harbor  or  dock,  but  wlilct 
run  right  onto  the  beach  to  unload. 

I  could  go  on.  But  there  is  no  need 
The  prize  is  great.  And  it  can  be  our 
But  we  must  go  after  it.  We  must  in- 
crease our  national  research.  We  mu.'t 
better  coordinate  the  efforts  of  industry 
universities,  and  the  Federal  and  StaW 
Governments  toward  these  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  far  too  long,  this 
country  has  ignored  the  vast  rich  pnter- 
tial  of  what  lies  beneath  the  ocean  sur- 
face. 

Clearly,  the  science  of  oceanography 
has  great  potential  frr  this  country  and 
its  people.  A  well  defined  and  coordi- 
nated oceanographic  policy  can  mean 
maintenance  of  our  national  security, 
helping  the  hungry  of  the  world  to  nutri- 
tional health,  developing  our  national  re- 
sources, protecting  the  oceans  from 
pollution,  and  utilizing  their  mysteries 
for  recreation  in  an  increasingly  crowded 
and  urbanized  society. 
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These  are  some  of  the  goals  to  w-hich 
President  Johnson  has  committed  this 
country.  Today,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  passage  of  S.  944.  can  sup- 
port: that  decision.  1  strongly  urge  its 
approval. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  -with  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  in  support  of  S.  944. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  this  legislation, 
I  want  to  jommend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  suixiommittee.  the 
aentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Le.s'non'1,  and  the  distinguished  minority 
member  of  the  sutKiommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  FMr.  Mosheh],  for  the 
interest  and  time  they  have  given  to 
increasing  U.S.  effort  in  the  science  of 
oceanography. 

I  have  had  a  particular  interest  in 
this  subject  since  coming  to  Congress. 
and  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Oceano- 
graphic Act  of  1962.  This  bill  was 
pas.'ied  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but 
was  pocket  vetoed  It  has  always 
s,-emed  to  me  that  it  was  vital  that 
jreater  emphasis  be  put  upon  the  marine 
.sciences.  Expanded  oceanographic  re- 
search will  yield  essential  information 
relating  to  our  national  defense,  and  will 
be  particularly  helpful  to  our  merchant 
marine  and  our  commercial  fishing 
industry.  Obviously  a  greater  concen- 
tration upon  exploration  of  the  world's 
oceans  will  uncover  secrets  that  will  help 
mankind  in  any  nimiber  of  ways. 

To  pursue  this  work  the  United  States 
will  need  more  trained  personnel;  this 
m  turn  means  that  we  must  encourage 
the  development  of  more  schools  of 
instruction  in  oceanography. 

Tliis  bill,  S.  944  is  a  needed  step  In 
placm?  this  science  in  new  perspective. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  years  there  have  been 
extensive  congressional  studies  concern- 
ing ooeanography.  The  Marine  'Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1965,  which  is  presently  before  us 
for  consideration,  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  those  earlier  years  of  congres- 
sional study. 

We.  a.s  a  nation,  have  made  tremen- 
dous strides  In  the  field  of  outer  space. 
We  are  able  to  launch  rockets  and.  with 
pinpoint  accuracy,  cau-te  them  to  reach 
a  designated  impact  area  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon.  We  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  to  develop  a  supersonic  trans- 
Port.  All  of  these  are  commendable 
achievements  and  efforts.  All  arc  made 
possible  through  Government  aid.  the 
srani.s  for  which  meet  little,  if  anv  op- 
position. There  Is.  for  one  thing,  con- 
siderable public  interest  and  support  for 
these  programs. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  quite 
Hi  diligent  in  the  development  of  our 
own  environment — inner  space.  Water 
covers  about  three-quarters  of  this 
Planet's  surface.  It  is  the  surface  and 
subsurface  of  this  water  area  which  holds 
forth  the  greatest  remaining  source  of 
natural  wealth  to  mankind.  This  wealth 
las  remained  heretofore  untapped.  En- 
actment of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
engineering   Development  Act  of   1965 


would  constitute  a  significant  and  major 
stride  along  the  road  to  harvesting  this 
untapped  wealth. 

The  bUl  presently  before  you  would 
call  for  the  declaration  of  a  national 
policy,  setting  forth  national  objectives 
in  relationship  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment. It  would  delineate  and  empha- 
size responsibihties  in  the  development 
of  our  national  policy.  It  would  coordi- 
nate activities  in  the  field  of  marine 
science,  which  have  heretofore  been  dif- 
fused, but  without  eitlier  destroying  or 
impeding  the  essential  autonc«ny  of 
sundry  Government  agencies  now  pur- 
stiing  such  programs.  It  would  provide 
a  vehicle  for  the  comprehensive  review, 
objective  analysis,  and  long-range  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  Go\'ern- 
ment  organizational  structure  necessary 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  inner  space. 
All  of  these  are  not  now  being  met. 

But  more  importantly,  and  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  the  bill  now  before  you 
for  consideration  would  in  no  way  place 
the  Government  in  a  position  of  com- 
peting with  private  industry.  The  oil 
and  gas  industry  in  particular  has  ex- 
pressed some  concern  along  tjiese  lines. 
Rather,  the  bill  gives  recognition  to  the 
necessity  for  this  Nation  to  develop  and 
implement  an  effective  long-i-ange  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  marine  sciences. 

To  this  end  I  recommend  to  your 
favorable  consideration  the  legislation 
now  before  you — the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1965.  Continued  lack  of  a  unified  Fed- 
eral policy  in  this  field  can  only  opyerate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation.  The 
time  is  here,  if  not  overdue,  when  we 
must  marshal  our  efforts  for  the  attain- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  of 
our  times — the  untapped  resources  pres- 
ently captive  in  the  oceans, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  944  as  reported  by  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  In  my  judgment,  this  leEis- 
lation  wlU  put  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  cooperation  with  private 
industry  and  the  universities,  in  the  field 
of  marine  sciences  on  a  par  with  those 
in  space  and  related   teclinologies 

The  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
developing  our  knowledge  about  the  seas 
around  us  have  been  tremendous.  Few 
Americans  realize  that  20  Federal  de- 
partments, agencies  and  bureaus  are 
spending  more  than  S140  million  on  these 
studies.  The  work  of  the  Navy  has  been 
particularly  outstanding.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  had  a  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  the  state  of  our  loiowledge  in 
this  field  with  the  successful  Aqualab 
experiments  off  the  coast  of  California. 

One  of  the  Imperatives  of  modem 
civilization  must  be  to  maximize  the  ef- 
fective and  prudent  use  of  all  our  re- 
sources, human  and  physical.  We  have 
barely  tapped  the  wealth  of  resources  of 
our  ocean  floors;  biological,  geological, 
and  chemical. 

Any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  must  have  unity,  proper  co- 
ordination, sufficient  imi^etus  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  funds.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  creation  of  the  proposed  com- 
mission, composed  not  only  of  appro- 
priate governmental  officials,  but  indus- 


trial and  academic  experts  as  well  will  be 
most  beneficial. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee.  I  cited  the 
comments  of  Dr.  Harold  E.  Edgerton. 
a  distinguished  professor  of  electrical 
measurements  at  MIT  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  firm  of  Edgerton.  Ger- 
meshausen  &  Grier,  who  is  convinced  that 
the  high  quality  of  work  now  being  done 
by  industr>'  and  the  universities  as.sures 
the  Government  of  effective  and  en- 
thusiastic cooperation.  In  his  jude- 
ment.  "a  strong  national  commitment  to 
oceanography  would  certainly  be  a  step 
down  the  road  "  to  that  effective  usage  of 
resources  of  which  I  spoke. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  approve  this 
legislation  and  tliereby  affirm  the  connc- 
tlon  of  the  Congress  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  the  marine 
sciences  is  deserving  of  priority  attention. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  lend  my  full  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  enactment  of  S. 
944.  the  Mailne  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  of  1965, 

The  approval  of  this  legislation  will  be 
a  historic  step  towards  the  achievement 
of  a  really  meaningful  program  of 
oceanoeraphic  research  and  marine  de- 
velopment  by  the  United  States.  The  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  other  body, 
approved  by  their  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  finally  by  tlie  other  body 
itself.  Here  in  the  House  all  ocean- 
ography legislation,  including  several 
bills  which  I  have  introduced,  were  care- 
fully considered  during  extensive  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Oceanography  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  Ocean- 
ography Subcommittee,  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Len.nonI.  for  their 
very  excellent  work  on  this  bill.  The 
amendments  which  the  subcommittee 
has  made  in  the  other  bodies  version  are 
extensive,  and  I  believe  they  broaden  and 
improve  the  bill  in  many  of  its  most  im- 
portant aspects. 

Of  special  Interest  to  me  was  section 
3(Am5p  of  the  House  bill.  This  section 
.specifies  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  "undertake  a  comprehensive 
study,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  of  the 
legal  problems  arising  out  of  the  man- 
agement, use,  development,  recovery  and 
control  of  the  resources  of  the  marine 
environment."  It  should  be  evident  to 
overyone  who  follows  the  news  that  as 
each  nation  expands  Its  exploration  of 
the  oceans,  and  the  vast  resources  which 
these  oceans  contain,  the  nimiber  of  con- 
flicts between  these  nations  and  between 
competing  firms  increase.  Already  we 
have  seen  many  serious  disputes  over 
fishing  grounds  and  gas  and  oil  fields 
which  are  located  beneath  the  sea. 

We  mu.st  i>egin  now  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  legal  problems 
we  are  likely  to  face  in  the  future,  and 
to  consider  peaceful  methods  of  solving 
these  problems.  Millions  of  men  have 
died  in  wars  fought  for  the  control  of 
the  re.sources  available  on  land,  which 
covers  only  one-fourth  of  the  earth's 
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surface.  Let  us  insure  that  the  devel- 
opment oi  the  It-sources  on  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  whicn  Ues 
under  the  oceans  does  not  brine  a  simi- 
lar strusr.lc  anion.'  luen,  During  the 
88th  Con^,•vess.  1  introduced  le!;i.slation 
which  would  have  authorized  such  a 
jtudy.  This  year  the  cenileman  from 
North  Carolina  :  Mr.  LSnnonI  introduced 
a  similar  neasure.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Oceonosraphy  Subcommittee  has 
rccounized  that  this  is  "part  and  parcel 
of  the  ove.all  obiectives  of  a  naiional 
oceanoinaphic  pr.jgram  ar.d  therefore 
should  be  embodied  in  S.  944." 

llic  American  peoples  are  becomina 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  tlie  untapped  mineral, 
food,  national  defense,  and  scientific 
knowledge  which  lies  on.  in.  and  beneath 
tin-  worUl'.s  oceans.  This  potential  i.s 
at  lca;l  as  great,  and  I  Ijelieve  it  is  even 
greater,  than  the  much  more  ,c;!amorous 
space  program  upon  which  the  Nation 
ha-^  tnibarUed.  With  this  m  mind.  I  be- 
lieve tlie  establishment  of  a  broadly 
ba.sed  and  highly  competent  Commission 
on  Marine  Science.  Enfineenn<T.  and 
Kc.'ources.  whic!'.  is,  provided  for  in  this 
bi;:.  is  move  than  desirable,  it  is  impera- 
!  live  If  we  expert  to  brtn^  the  many  aECii- 
cies  which  a:c  v  ',ikmi  in  this  vital  field 
tOi:ether  in  a  strong,  meaningful  occan- 
C".:rap!uc  research  progiam. 

The  exploration  of  the  inner  space  of 
the  oceans  will  not  be  the  dramatic  £ho\v 
tha:  outer  space  penetration  h^.s  occa- 
sioned. Since  tiie  existing  pro;:rams 
must  be  accommodated  as  they  exist  in 
both  public  and  private  sectors,  the 
fr^mine  of  concise  and  clear  proeram 
objectives  will  otton  be  fnistrated. 
However,  rhe  difBculties  and  complexi- 
ties are  matched  with  opportunities  and 
ultimate  rewards  of  3reat  siijnificance. 
We  w.:;  r.ot  see  dramatic  and  speedy 
char.-f  but  in  the  loni;  pull  of  human 
ever..ii  the  course  chartered  here  today 
rr.av  !i:far.  more  to  human  enrichment 
and  -.'r.i  .accommodation  of  this  planet 
to  civLirec  l:;e  than  any  other  program 
initiated  Ir.  this  historic  congressional 
session 

I  f.m'.y  ie".:eve  th;  very  modest  -sum — 
SI. 5  tr^ijr. — which  is  authorized  to 
carr>-  cut  the  rr;'".is:ons  of  tliis  act  will 
yield  b:!io:is  :>f  dollars  in  dividends  to 
the  rr;i:e<i  StSTts  ever  the  years  to  come. 
To  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill: 
"Never  will  so  ;:tx:e  be  spent  to  accom- 
plish so  much  for  >?  rr.a.-.y  " 

Mr.  FASCEIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  944  as  reported.  I  cospon- 
sored  this  measure  by  my  bill  H.R.  5654 
because  I  believe  we  must  move  forward 
in  a  soimd  program  for  oceanography.^ 
The  importance  of  oceanoirnphy  to 
the  security  and  welfare  of  this  country 
was  first  described  in  the  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  released 
February  15.  1959.  It  was  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  6  years 
ago  that  first  responded  to  the  opportu- 
nities for  U.S.  leaderslilp  advocated  In 
that  report  through  establishment,  on 
February  17,  of  a  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  under  Congressman 
George  P.  Miller.  That  subcommittee 
began  extensive  hearings  almost  imme- 
diately, and  over  the  past  6  years,  the 
subcommittee  of  the  distinguished  gen- 


tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Len- 
NON I  has  developed  abundant  testimony 
on  the  goals  of  a  national  prot;ram  in 
oceanography,  and  on  resources  and  Fed- 
eral organization  needed  for  their 
achievement. 

But  ta  recognizing  the  necessity  for 
careful  review  of  the  various  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  agencies  engaged 
in  ocean  research  we  cannot  afford  to  de- 
lay for  any  lengthy  period  the  neces- 
sary reorganization  of  this  activity.  The 
stale  of  ocean. T^raphic  research  has  been 
carefully  studied  and  reported  upon  by 
a  competent  NAS-NRC  committee. 
Other  groups,  including  committees  of 
Congress,  have  also  done  valuable  worlc 
in  this  field.  It  would  seem  appropriate 
at  this  time,  therefore,  to  have  a  small 
expert  group  bring  up  to  date  and  pull 
together  the  knowledge  already  collated 
to  give  Congress  a  factual  summary  and 
to  advance  specific  recommendations. 
This  committee  should  include  Govern- 
ment, university,  and  industry  members. 
Its  task  should  not  take  more  than  6 
months,  both  because  longer  time  Is  not 
necessary  and  because  the  Nation  cannot 
spare  more  time. 

Conaress  and  the  public  have  a  rliht 
to  demand  resolution  of  expressed  doubts 
and  differences  of  opiruon  as  to  national 
policy,  bud'jet  and  organization:  but — we 
must  guard  against  any  slackening  in  de- 
termination to  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  master  the  ocean  for  the 
food  of  mankind  while  we  are  sorting 
out  our  problems  and  mechanics  of 
organization. 

In  reviewlnf:  tlie  vast  quantity  of  study 
m-aterial,  I  found  some  16  objectives  rele- 
vant to  our  national  interests: 

First.  Increase  the  Nation's  secm-ity 
frnm  enemy  sea  or  undersea  attack,  and 
to  maintain  the  potency  of  a  Polaris-type 
deterrent  force: 

Second.  Improve  international  trade 
and  c.immerce  and  safcsruard  them  from 
disi-uption  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emersroncy: 

Tltird.  Impr.ove  understanding  of 
weather  phenomenon  and  the  accuracy 
of  long-range  forecasts: 

Fourth.  Comprehend  changes  In  cli- 
mate of  world  significance; 

Fifth.  Afford  greater  protection  to  lives 
and  property  from  ocean-bred  wind  and 
waves: 

Sixth.  Restore  and  expand  domestic 
fisheries  and  reduce  costs  to  both  fisher- 
men and  consumers: 

Seventh.  Tlirough  aquaculate.  to  alle- 
viate protein  deficiency  elsewhere  In  the 
W'Orld: 

Eighth.  Identify  ocean  mineral  de- 
posits and  develop  methods  for  recovery 
and  processing ; 

Ninth.  Expand  knowledge  of  fossil 
fuels  that  lie  beneath  the  oceans; 

Tenth.  Diminish  dangers  of  pollution 
from  atomic,  industrial  or  domestic 
waste : 

Eleventh.  Facilitate  discovery  of  new 
medical  and  pharmacological  weapons  In 
the  war  against  disease: 

Twelfth.  Safeguard  waterfront  prop- 
erty from  beach  erosion; 

■Thirteenth.  Diminish  damage  to  docks, 
piers,  and  ships  from  marine  borers  and 
fouling  organisms; 


Fourteenth.  Protect  and  enrich  all 
kinds  of  seashore  recreation,  so  impor- 
tant in  a  nation  of  increasing  urban 
population; 

Fifteenth.  Provide  a  rational  basis  for 
international  agreements  and  domestic 
regulation  in  ownership,  transit,  fisliing, 
and  mineral  rights;  and 

Sixteenth.  Strengthen  basic  research, 
using  the  sea  as  a  laboratory  for  extend- 
ing knowledge  of  the  world  around  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  firsthand  discu.'^slon  of  many 
of  these  points  with  the  director  and 
staff  of  one  of  the  outstanding  organiza- 
tions in  the  world,  the  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine Science  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
significant  discoveries,  and  extension  of 
tlie  potential  for  science  to  be  applied 
to  the  public  interest  through  a  parallel 
development  of  ocean  engineering, 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  were 
almost  always  in  agreement  about  the 
importance  of  tliese  goals.  During  the 
early  1950's,  the  program  received  an  in- 
crease in  appropriations  that  permitted 
healthy  growth  in  all  areas  of  marine 
science— -oceanography  developed  from 
its  earlier  primitive  state  in  comparison 
with  other  sciences,  our  fleet  of  ships 
and  shore-bar;Cd  laboratories  were 
strengthened  and  the  educational  and 
manpower  base  necessary  for  a  sound 
attack  on  our  Ignorance  of  the  sea  has 
been  increased. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  an  auspicious 
beginning,  this  program  now  needs  spirit 
and  direction.  The  budget  is  inevitably 
a  measure  of  om-  priorities.  In  the  case 
of  oceanography,  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  of  S141.6  million  was 
only  about  4  percent  over  that  for  fiscal 
year  1965 — not  enough  to  accommodate 
Increa-'ed  costs  to  operate  new  sh'ps  that 
the  Congress  authorized  and  funded  in 
1961-63:  nor  is  It  enough  to  pi-ovide 
funds  for  increased  basic  research  asso- 
ciated with  growing  university  enroll- 
ment, and  especially  to  provide  funds 
for  applied  research  and  engineering  So: 
the  purposes  outlined  earlier. 

In  the  2  short  years  since  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Federal  Council'; 
10-year  program  in  oceanography,  the 
level  of  funding  is  almost  $50  million  be- 
hind schedule. 

We  cannot  maintain  world  leadership 
In  an  area  in  which  Soviet  competition 
is  so  significant  with  this  kind  of  per- 
formance. But  it  is  not  the  uncertain- 
ties in  funding  that  alarm  me  most. 

The  extensive  interest  by  the  89tfc 
Congress  reflects  this  concern,  for,  not- 
withstanding the  good  intentions  oi  tit 
executive  branch  to  support  this  pro- 
gram, it  has  been  obviously  difficult  to 
maintain  priority  attention  and  assign- 
ment of  manpower  and  funds  in  the  face 
of  competition  for  other  scientific  pro- 
grams in  the  national  interest.  In  the 
absence  of  any  foi-mal  mandate  from  the 
Congress  that  the  President  could  con- 
strue as  a  consensus  by  the  America! 
people  that  this  field  deserves  the  atten- 
tion that  has  been  focused  on  outer  space 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  single  agenci 
having  identifiable  responsibility  for  thi' 
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program  as  is  true  in  space  exploration, 
some  additional  steps  are  essential.  We 
need  a  program  compatible  both  with 
this  Nation's  role  as  a  world  leader  and 
with  the  opportunities  which  the  oceans 
offer  In  maintaining  our  welfare  and  our 
security.  We  have  taken  such  steps  in 
connection  with  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram, its  atomic  energy  program,  its 
water  resources:  but  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  a  similar  charter 
for  our  activities  in  the  oceans. 

The  very  diversity  of  purposes  makes 
impracticable  the  reorganization  of  all 
these  functions  in  a  single  operating 
agency.  But  the  pending  bill  would  be 
a  major  step  in  providing  a  statutoi-y 
foundation  of  goals  and  leadership. 

The  Congress  applauded  leadership  of 
the  executive  branch  associated  with  the 
program  during  formative  years,  and  the 
Congress  looked  to  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology  as  the  co- 
ordinating agent  of  a  program  that  is 
necessarily  conducted  in  almost  20  de- 
partments, agencies,  or  bureaus.  It  was 
especially  eager  to  see  this  mechanism 
utilized  after  the  statutory  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  was  established 
that  permitted  its  Director,  currently 
Chainnan  of  the  Federal  Council,  to  pro- 
vide information  and  advice  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Legislative  proposals  in  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses  were  based  on  concern 
over  the  possibilities  of  a  transient  de- 
termination to  give  oceanography  the 
leadeiship  It  deserved. 

I  realize  that  the  executive  branch  has 
contended  that  this  program  has  ad- 
vanced and  will  continue  to  progress 
without  the  need  for  new  legislation.  In 
testimony  this  spring  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Dr.  Donald  F. 
Hornig.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, restated  that  over  the  past  5 
years  the  progiam  has  been  scientifi- 
cftlJy  productive,  that  the  Federal  mech- 
anism for  coordinating  oceanography 
activities  has  performed  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  response  to  written  ques- 
tions of  Senator  Mvgkuson  related  to 
the  Federal  Councils  procedures  of  en- 
dorsfment  of  the  national  oceano- 
graphlc  program.  Dr.  Hornig  notes  that: 

The  FfrterAl  Council  rrncte  no  specific  rec- 
omrtiend.'.tions  wlih  respect  to  the  finc.^1  ye.ir 
1968  pmgr.-im  rccommentled  by  the  Inter- 
agency Committee. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  Inter- 
agency Coirjniltee  on  Occanogrrphy  was 
given  program  planning  responsibilities 
by  Its  Council  Chairman  in  1991  that  no 
endorsement  was  made.  Dr.  Hornig  also 
noted  that: 

National  programs  are  not  established  by 
tlie  executive  branch  In  the  eense  of  creating 
an  entity  v.hlch  Is  given  special  treatment 
'oecnuse  of  that  designation. 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  contentions 
in  previous  years  that  legislation  was  un- 
needed  because  oceanography  was  being 
given  special  status  as  a  national  pro- 
gram and  that  it  was  effectively  coordi- 
nated by  overt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Council. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
has  statutory  responsibility  to  advise  and 
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assist  the  President.  But  there  is  no  lan- 
guage in  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
under  which  it  was  established,  or  in 
Executive  Order  No.  10807  that  earlier 
set  up  the  Federal  Coimcil,  that  desig- 
nates responsibilities  for  a  unified  or  co- 
ordinated program  in  oceanography,  or 
even  requires  regular  reporting  to  the 
Congress  in  this  important  field.  If.  in 
fact,  the  tenn  "national  program  "  which 
has  been  applied  over  the  years  to  ocean- 
ography by  the  executive  branch  is  now 
meaningless,  and  if  the  program  does  not 
even  earn  budget  defense  through  the 
Federal  Council,  then  I  feel  it  is  all  the 
more  urgent  that  the  Congress  very  clear- 
ly establish  its  own  legislative  intent  in 
this  regard,  together  with  a  mechanism 
with  sufficient  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity to  be  sure  that  the  intent  is  indeed 
carried  out. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak  as  one 
concerned  about  our  neglect  of  the  poten- 
tial of  the  oceans  for  our  national  wel- 
fare. 

Wlien  he  transmitted  budget  proposals 
for  this  year's  oceanographic  program, 
President  Johnson  In  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  said: 

Now  our  view  of  the  seas  lias  had  to  under- 
go a  drastic  change.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered them  as  barriers  to  navigation:  we 
now  must  see  them  as  links  not  only  between 
peoples  but  to  a  vast  new  untapped  resource 
*  *  •  It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress  re- 
view this  program  as  a  unlfled  thrust  sea- 
warxJ.  I.  therefore,  urgently  recommend 
when  the  ^-arious  committees  of  the  Congress 
review  this  portion  of  their  program  they 
keep  Its  entirety  In  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  legislation 
provides  the  mechanism  by  wlilch  this 
unified  view  of  oceanography  can  be  de- 
veloped as  a  matter  of  punwse  and  im- 
plemented PS  a  matter  of  Executive  man- 
agement that  now  displays  lack  of  con- 
tinuity and  sustained  momentimi.  This 
bill  would  also  provide  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  view  this 
program  as  a  single  entity. 

While  I  advocate  the  principle  that 
mission-oriented  Government  agencies 
should  be  given  increased  capacity  to  per- 
form their  ml.ssions,  I  likewi.se  stress  with 
equal  \igor  that  university  laboratories 
and  research  institutes  should  be  given 
the  responsibility  of  performing  the  sup- 
jjortlng  basic  research.  Obviously,  no 
clear  cleavage  is  possible  between  these 
roles  which  meet  and  merge  impercepti- 
bly so  that  each  kind  of  agency  must 
have  the  capacity  to  do  both,  but  none- 
theless it  seems  useful  to  define  the  basic 
roles  in  thJs  way. 

Of  course,  there  is  too  much  re.search 
to  be  accomplished  to  allow  duplication 
to  exist.  But  this  is  not  a  simple  prin- 
ciple to  apply  either,  since  what  might 
be  regarded  on  casual  inspection  to  be 
wasteful  duplication  might  in  fact  be 
necessary  cro.ss-checking  of  experimental 
finds,  an  integral  part  of  the  scientific 
method.  To  distinguish  between  dupli- 
cation and  neces.sary  cross-checking  re- 
quires the  most  active  kind  of  coopera- 
tion. This  Implies  consultation  at  the 
highest  level  between  various  agencies  in 
Government  and  between  Government 
and  university  and  research  scientists. 

In  the  enthusiasm  for  increasing  the 
tempo  of  oceanographic  and  fishery  re- 


search In  the  United  States,  Involving 
massive  new  programs,  new  vessels  and 
new  laboratories,  one  all-important 
aspect  is  frequently  brushed  aside  lightly 
or  even  completely  ignored.  This  is  the 
problem  of  who  is  going  to  staff  the  pro- 
grams and  laboratories  and  to  man  the 
vessels.  What  makes  research  go  is  not 
equipment  or  buildings  or  boats,  no  mat- 
ter how  elaborate  or  expensive,  but 
trained  men.  These  are  not  available 
now  in  the  numbers  necessary  to  staff 
existing  programs.  Yet  the  United 
States  is  making  plans  for  twice  to  four 
times  the  amount  of  work  in  the  next 
few  years.  So  the  universities  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  traliring  ocean- 
ographers  and  fishery  scientists  at  rates 
far  above  those  in  the  past.  These  uni- 
versities must  be  given  the  capability  to 
do  this  heavy  task — a  point  nearly  Ig- 
nored up  to  now. 

Training  in  such  complex  professions 
as  these  must  be  at  the  graduate  level, 
and  this  is  expensive.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  costs  about  $5,000  per  year 
to  train  oceanographers — about  the  same 
as  to  train  a  medical  student.  The  high 
cost  in  both  cases  is  because  of  the  elab- 
orate equipment  necessary:  in  fishery 
science  and  oceanography  there  is  the 
additional  cost  of  expensive  boat  time — 
which  often  runs  from  $1,000  to  S2,000 
per  day. 

To  train  men  to  become  professional 
research  scientists,  they  must  be  given 
continuous  and  varied  :  ractice  in  rp- 
search.  And  this  cannot  be  In  artificial 
problems  Invented  for  class  exercises: 
they  must  be  real  problems  to  be  solved 
by  active  participation  of  the  student 
alongside  an  experienced  and  skilled  re- 
search scientist. 

Tlius.  the  only  realistic  kind  of  sup- 
port for  universities  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  oceanographers  Is  for 
support  for  research  programs.  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  kind  of  support  serves 
two  valuable  purposes:  To  solve  problems 
facing  the  United  States  In  its  pursuit  cl 
understanding  of  Uie  ocean,  and  to  traiti 
scientists  who  will  staff  the  laboratories 
and  programs  for  future  assault  on  these 
problems. 

In  any  action  to  strenilthen  ocean- 
ography and  fishei-y  research,  specitrc 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  kind 
of  support  for  universities  described 
above,  including  the  granting  of  .speciilc 
authorization  and  direction  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  or  Its  successors  lu 
support  and  finance  grants  and  contracts 
to  universities  for  fisheiy  problems. 

GENERAL    LE.WE 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  944.  as 
amended. 
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The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed,  as  amended. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  art  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive. 
lonB-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  marine  science,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engl- 
ncerinc.  and  Resources,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table.  

SERVICE  CONTRACT  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pas.s 
the  bill  'H.R  10238)  to  provide  labor 
standards  for  certain  persons  employed 
by  Federal  contractors  to  furnish  serv- 
ices to  Federal  asencies.  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.   10238 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  o/ 
RepTcsentatircs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresf  a\wmbled.  That  ihLs  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Every  contract  land  any  bid 
spodficatlon  therefor)  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
excess  of  82,500.  except  as  provided  in  section 
7  of  this  Act,  whether  negotiated  or  adver- 
tised, the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to 
furnish  services  In  the  United  States  through 
the  use  of  service  employees,  as  defined 
herein,  thftll  contain  the  following: 

I  U  A  provision  specifying  the  minimum 
monetary  wages  to  be  paid  the  various  classes 
of  service  employees  in  the  performance  of 
the  contract  or  iiiy  subcontract  thereunder 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  his  .'u- 
thorizcd  representutlvo.  In  accordance  with 
prevailing  rates  for  such  employees  In  the 
locality,  which  in  no  case  shall  be  lower  than 
the  minimum  specified  in  subsection  (b), 

1 2)  A  provision  specifying  the  fringe  bene- 
fits to  be  furnished  the  various  classes  of 
service  employees,  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  or  any  subcontract 
thereunder,  as  determined  by  the  Secrttiry 
or  his  authorized  representative  to  be  pre- 
vailing for  5Uch  employee*  In  the  locality. 
Such  fringe  benefits  shall  Include  medical  or 
hospital  care,  pensions  on  retirement  or 
death,  compensation  for  injuries  or  illness 
resulting  from  occupational  activity,  or  in- 
surance to  provide  any  of  the  foregoing,  un- 
employment benefltii.  life  Insurance,  dis- 
ability and  sickness  msnrance.  accident  in- 
surance, vacation  and  holiday  pay,  costs  of 
apprcnticeahip  or  other  similar  programs  and 
other  bona  fide  fringe  benefits  not  otherwise 
required  by  Federal,  State,  or  lociU  law  to  be 
provided  by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor. 
The  obligation  under  this  subparagraph  may 
be  discharged  by  furnishing  any  equivalent 
combinations  of  fringe  beneflts  or  by  making 
equivalent  or  differential  payments  in  cash 
under  riUes  and  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary 

(31  A  provision  that  no  part  of  the  serv- 
ices covered  by  thla  Act  will  be  performed 
in  buildings  or  surroundings  or  under  work- 
ing conditions,  provided  by  or  under  the 
control  or  supervision  of  the  contractor  or 
any  subcontractor,  which  are  unsanitary  or 
hazardous  or  dangerous  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  service  employees  engaged  to  fur- 
nish the  services. 

i4|  A  provision  that  on  the  date  a  service 
employee  commences  work  on  a  controet  to 
which  this  Act  applies,  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  will  deliver  to  the  employee 
a  notice  of  the  compensation  required  un- 


der paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, on  a  form  prepared  by  the  Federal 
agency,  or  will  post  a  notice  of  the  required 
compensation  in  a  prominent  place  at  the 
worksite. 

Ibi  1 1)  No  contractor  who  enters  Into  any 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish 
services  through  the  use  of  service  employees 
as  denned  herein  and  no  subcontractor 
thereunder  shall  pay  any  of  his  employees 
engaged  in  performing  work  on  such  con- 
tracts less  than  the  mlnUnum  wage  specified 
under  section  6ia»(l)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (52  Stat. 
1060;   29  U,S,C.  201.  et  seq.l. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  sections  3.  4.  and 
5  of  this  Act  Bhali  be  applicable  to  violations 
of  this  subsection, 

S»:c.  3.  (at  Any  violation  of  any  of  the 
contract  stipulations  required  by  section 
2iai  (1)  or  (21  or  of  iiection  2ib)  of  this 
Act  shall  render  the  party  responsible  there- 
tor  liable  for  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
of  any  deductions,  rebates,  refunds,  or  un- 
derpayment of  compensation  due  to  any 
employee  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
such  contract.  So  much  of  the  accrued 
payment  due  on  the  contract  or  any  other 
contract  between  the  same  contractor  and 
tlie  Federal  Government  may  be  withheld 
as  Is  necessary  to  pay  such  employees.  Such 
withheld  sums  shall  be  held  m  a  depoelt 
fund.  On  order  of  the  Secretary,  any  com- 
pensation which  tlie  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  or  the  Secretary  has  found  to  be 
due  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  underpaid  employees  from  any 
accrued  payments  withheld  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 
the  Federal  agency  head  or  the  Secretary  is 
hereby  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(CI  In  addition,  when  a  violation  is  found 
of  any  contract  stipulation,  the  contract  is 
subject  upon  written  notice  to  cancellation 
by  the  contracting  agency.  Whereupon,  the 
United  States  may  enter  into  other  contracts 
or  arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the 
original  contract,  charging  any  additional 
cost  to  the  original  contractor. 

Sec.  4.  (o)  Sections  4  and  6  of  the  Act  of 
June  30.  1936  (49  Stat.  2036).  as  omended. 
shall  govern  the  Secretary'^  authority  to 
enforce  this  Act.  make  rules,  regulations,  is- 
sue orders,  hold  hearings,  and  make  decisions 
based  upon  findings  of  fact,  and  take  other 
appropriate  action   hereunder. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  rea- 
sonable limitations  and  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  allowing  reasonable  varia- 
tions, tolerances,  and  exemptions  to  and  from 
any  or  all  provisions  of  this  Act  as  he  may 
find  necessary  and  proper  In  the  public  In- 
terest or  to  avoid  serious  Impairment  of  the 
conduct  of  Government  business. 

Sec,  5.  (al  The  Comptroller  General  is  di- 
rected to  distribute  a  list  to  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  giving  the  names  of  persons 
or  flrms  that  the  Federal  agencies  or  the 
Secretary  have  found  to  have  violated  this 
Act  Unless  the  Secretary  otherwise  rec- 
ommends, no  contract  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  persons  or  flrms 
appearing  on  this  Hat  or  to  any  firm,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  in  which 
BUcii  persons  or  firms  have  a  substantial  In- 
tercFt  until  three  years  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  list  containing 
the  name  of  such  persons  or  flrms. 

(bl  If  the  accrued  payments  withheld  un- 
der the  terms  of  ttie  contract  are  InsulTiclent 
to  reimburse  all  service  employees  with  re- 
spect to  whom  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
pay  the  compensation  required  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  the  United  States  may  bring  action 
against  the  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  any 
sureties  lu  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  recover  the  remaining  amount  of  un- 
derpayments.   Any  sums  thus  recovered  by 


the  United  States  shall  be  held  in  the  a-. 
fund  and  shall  be  paid,  on  order  'i'. 
Secretary,  directly  to  the  underpaid  en:p  ,  , 
or  employees.  Any  sum  not  paid  to  an 
employee  because  of  Inability  to  do  so  wlthla 
three  years  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  mlscellaneoui 
receipts. 

Sec.  8.  In  determining  any  overtime  pay  to 
which  such  service  employees  are  entitled 
under  any  Federal  law,  the  regular  or  basic 
hourly  rate  of  pay  of  such  an  employee  shai: 
not  include  any  fringe  benefit  payments 
computed  hereunder  which  arc  excluded 
from  the  regular  rate  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  provisions  of  section  7idi 
thereof 

Seo.  7,  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to — 

(1)  any  contract  of  the  United  States  or 
District  of  Columbia  for  construction,  alters- 
tlon  and/or  repair.  Including  painting  aad 
decorating  of  public  buildings  or  public 
works; 

(2)  any  work  required  to  bo  done  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Walsh- 
Heoley  Public  Contracts  Act  (40  Stat.  2036 it 

(3)  any  contract  for  the  carriage  of  freight 
or  personnel  by  vessel,  airplane,  bus.  triicit, 
express,  railway  line  or  oil  or  gas  pipeline 
where  published  tariff  rates  are  in  effect; 

(4)  any  contract  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  by  radio,  telephone,  telegraph,  or 
cable  companies,  subject  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934: 

( 5 )  any  contract  for  public  utility  services 
including  electric  light  and  power,  wattr 
steam,  and  gas: 

( 6 1  any  employment  contract  providing  for 
direct  services  to  a  Federal  agency  by  an  In- 
dividual or  Individuals;  and 

(7)  any  contract  with  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment, the  principal  purpose  of  which  v 
the  operation  of  postal  contract  stations 

SEC.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  ".Secretary"  means  Secretary  of  Labor 

(b)  The  term  "service  employee"  means 
guards,  watchmen,  and  any  person  engaged  ;n 
a  recognized  trade  or  craft,  or  other  sklllfi; 
mechanical  craft,  or  In  unskilled,  semiskilled 
or  skilled  manual  labor  occupations;  and  any 
other  employee  including  a  foreman  or  super- 
visor in  a  position  having  trade,  craft,  or  la- 
boring experience  as  the  paramount  require- 
ment: and  shall  Include  all  such  persons  re- 
gtu-dlcss  of  any  contractual  relationship  thst 
may  be  alleged  to  exist  between  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  and  such  persons. 

(c>  The  term  "compensation"  means  acr 
of  the  payments  or  fringe  benefits  deacrlb*! 
in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "United  States"  when  use<l 
In  a  geographical  sense  shall  Include  EC' 
State  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  District  C 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Isl.indJ 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  as  defined  !•'. 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
American  Samoa.  Guam.  Wake  Island,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  other  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  »»? 
United  States  base  or  possession  within  • 
foreign  country. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  contrafJ 
entered  into  pursuant  to  negotiations  ctm- 
eluded  or  Invitations  for  bids  issued  on  « 
after  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  enactmeot 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  tie- 
manded? 

Mr  REID  of-New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  demand  a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  froffi 
Michigan  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes, 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  - 
may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
i.s  10  e-xtend  the  longstanding  policy  of 
;lie  Congress  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  be  a  party  to  the  depress- 
ing of  labor  standards  in  any  area  of  the 
Nation. 

We  accomplish  this  by  providing 
much-needed  labor  standards  protection 
for  employees  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors furnishing  seivioes  to  or 
performing  maintenance  service  for 
Federal  agencies. 

I  suppose  evei-y  Member  wlio  brings  a 
bill  to  the  House  likes  to  claim  it  is 
bipartisan:  sometimes  the  term  may  be 
stretched  rather  thin.  In  this  particu- 
lar instance.  I  believe  this  bill  meets 
eveiy  test  of  bipartisanship  that  may  be 
applied. 

It  is  jointly  sponsored  by  myself  end 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  IMr. 
PellvI, 

Each  of  us  has  a  history  of  introducing 
predecessor  bills  in  prior  Congresses. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  this  bill  in 
committee:  in  fact  it  was  enthusiastically 
supported  by  both  sides. 

Furthermore  this  bill  is  part  of  the 
legislative  prog^ram  of  this  administra- 
tion. It  accepts  the  great  principle 
adopted  by  an  earlier  Congress,  un(3er 
Republican  leadership,  when  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  was  written  into  law. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  full 
and  complete  explanation  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  the  committee  amendment. 

It  might  be  helpful,  however,  to  de- 
velop the  rationale  for  the  amendment. 

Section  7  of  the  bill,  beginning  on  line 
23,  page  6.  and  continuing  on  to  the  fol- 
lowing page.  lists  a  number  of  exemp- 
tions. Exemption  No.  1  is  for  contracts 
covered  by  Davis-Bacon;  No.  2  Is  for  con- 
tracts covered  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Act, 
Exemptions  Nos.  3.  4.  and  5  cover 
situations  where  rates  are  regulated  and 
we  do  not  have  as  competitive  a  situa- 
tion. The  exemption  of  a  contract  with 
an  individual  for  his  sen'ices  Is  obvious. 

We  have  exempted  contracts  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  operation  of  postal 
contract  stations.  Obviously  employees 
of  such  contractors  do  many  other  things 
for  their  employers,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  administer  this  act  in  this 
situation. 

My  first  realization  that  neither  the 
Davis-Bacon  nor  the  Walsh-Healey  Acts 
prorided  protection  to  the  employees  of 
service  contractors  Involved  a  contract 
for  the  hauling  of  mail  between  Detroit 
and  Port  Huron.  Mich.  Truckdrivers. 
having  been  organized,  were  threatening 
to  strike.  A  strike  was  averted  when  a 
wage  increase  to  $1  per  hour  was  agreed 
to  This  wage  rate  was  considerably  be- 
low the  prevailing  wape  within  the  area. 

The  committee  could  see  no  sound 
re2.5on  for  not  protecting  local  prevail- 
ing wages  when  a  contract  involved  the 
tran.sportation,  handling,  or  delivery  of 
the  mails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  because  the  commit- 
tee report  and  my  remarks  both  have 
contained  references  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
and  Walsh-Healey  Acts  it  is  not  expected 
Uiat  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be 
bound  by  past  practice  worked  out  for 
determinations  under  them.    We  would 
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expect  that  he  consult  with  appropriate 
Government  agencies,  including  the  chief 
procurement  agencies  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
procedures. 

We  make  this  clear  in  the  report,  but  it 
should  be  further  emphasized  here. 

The  bill  is  applicable  to  advertised  or 
negotiated  contracts,  in  excess  of  S2,500, 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  for  the 
funushing  of  services  through  the  use 
of  service  employees,  as  defined  in  the 
bill.  Thus,  for  example,  contracts  made 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
with  local  hospitals  for  the  care  of  in- 
digent patients  would  not  be  covered, 
since  "service  employees  '  as  defined  in 
the  bill  would  be  performing  only  inci- 
dental functions.  Similarly,  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  Government-owned  plants  would 
not  be  service  contracts  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  bill- 
Provisions  regarding  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  must  be  included  in  these 
contracts  and  bid  specifications.  Serv- 
ice employees  must  be  paid  no  less  than 
the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  prevailing  in  the  locallty. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  growing 
importance  of  fringe  benefits  as  an  ele- 
ment of  wages  in  todays  society.  It 
therefore  requires  inclusion  in  the  con- 
tract of  an  agreement  to  provide  service 
employees  beneflts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  prevailing  for  such  em- 
ployees in  the  locality.  This  obligation 
may  be  discharged  by  furnishing  any 
equivalent  combinations  of  benefits  or 
cash  payments  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary, 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  payment  on 
any  Government  service  contract  of 
wages  less  than  the  minimum  wages  re- 
quired under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  and  fringe 
benefits  requirements  of  the  bill,  addi- 
tional stipulations  require  that  service 
or  maintenance  work  shall  not  be  per- 
formed under  unsafe  or  unsanitarj' 
working  conditions  where  those  working 
conditions  are  under  the  control  of  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor.  Contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  are  also  required 
to  notify  employees  of  the  benefits  due 
them  under  the  act. 

In  the  event  of  violation,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes tlie  withholding  from  the  con- 
tractor of  accrued  payments  necessary 
to  pay  covered  workers  the  difference 
between  the  wages  and  beneflts  required 
by  the  contract  and  those  actually  paid. 
The  Government  may  also  bring  court 
action  against  the  contractor,  subcon- 
tractor, or  surety  to  recover  the  remain- 
ing amount  of  the  imderpayment.  The 
contract  may  be  terminated  because  of 
violations  and  the  contractor  held  liable 
for  any  resulting  cost  to  the  Govcrn- 
ment- 

The  bill  also  provides  a  procedure  for 
blacklisting,  for  a  period  up  to  3  years, 
those  who  violate  the  act,  with  authority 
in  the  Secretary  to  recommend  removal 
from  the  blacklist  upon  assurance  of 
compliance.  The  Secretary  is  given  the 
same  authority  to  make  rules,  regula- 
tions, issue  orders,  hold  hearings,  and 


take  other  appropriate  action  to  enforce 
the  act  as  under  sections  4  and  5  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  The  Secretary's 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  in- 
cludes authority  to  permit  reasonable 
tolerances,  variations,  and  exemptions 
from  provisions  of  the  act  where  they 
are  deemed  necessary  and  proper  in  the 
public  interest  or  to  avoid  serious  im- 
pairment of  Goveriunent  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  tkne  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  clear.  Tlie 
service  contract  is  now  the  only  remain- 
ing category  of  Federal  contracts  to 
which  no  labor  standards  protections  ap- 
ply. Construction  contracts,  including 
many  which  are  partially  financed  with 
Federal  funds  but  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  a  party,  require  com- 
pliance with  minimum  labor  standards 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  related 
statutes.  Supply  contracts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  also  provide  labor 
standards  protection  pursuant  to  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act. 

The  bill  H.R.  10238  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
PellyI.  who  was  an  author  of  Initial 
legislation  In  this  fleld  and  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  10238. 

Mr.  PEI.T.Y-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10238.  I  have  the 
pleasure,  as  has  been  said,  of  cospon- 
sorlng  this  bill.  1  believe  it  is  a  good 
bill. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  MinkI. 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  feel  it  will  certainly  fill  the  gap  In 
relation  to  providing  a  Ihing  wage  for 
the  many  employees  that  are  involved 
in  service  contracts.  I  regret,  however, 
that  under  the  imles  on  the  suspension 
calendar  an  amendment  could  not  be 
offered  which  I  had  worked  out  with  the 
chairman  of  our  subcoimr.ittee  and  had 
hoped  to  offer  to  this  legislation.  The 
amendment  which  I  had  hoped  to  pro- 
pose would  have  amended  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  bill  with  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  0nited  States  so  as  to  include 
Eniwetok.  Kwajaleln.  and  the  Johnson 
Islands.  In  our  discussions  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  the  definition  of  the  United 
States  was  amended  to  include  these 
three  areas  which  I  have  just  enumer- 
ated. Since  this  bill  makes  reference  to 
labor  standards  as  set  forth  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  it  seems  to 
ms  necessary  to  relate  the  two  bills  and 
make  their  jurisdiction  parallel.  The  bUl 
ought  to  be  amended,  therefore,  to  in- 
clude these  three  areas.  How  ever,  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  the  committee 
chairman,  he  assiired  me  the  amend- 
ments meet  with  his  approval  and  that 
he  will  urge  their  Inclusion  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Calilornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  joined  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Congressman  James  O'Hara, 
in  introducing  a  companion  mea.sure  to 
H.R.  10238  because  it  provides  protec- 
tions to  one  of  the  last  groups  of  work- 
ers to  which  no  labor  standards  protec- 
tions apply, 

H.R.  10238  affords  these  protections 
to  those  enpascd  in  laundry  and  dry- 
clcanlne,  custodial,  iamtona;,  and  guard 
service,  food  and  miscellaneous  house- 
keeping services. 

The  Fedoral  Goverrunent  has  added 
responsibility  In  this  area  because  of 
the  legal  requirement  that  ciTntracts  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der. Since  labor  costs  are  the  predomi- 
nant factor  In  most  service  contracts, 
the  odds  on  making  a  successful  low  bid 
for  a  contract  are  heavily  stacked  in 
favor  of  the  contractor  payinK  the  lowest 
wage.  Contrartois  who  wish  to  main- 
tain an  cnliHlitencd  wage  policy  may  find 
It  almost  impo-ssible  to  compete  for  Gov- 
ernment service  contracts  with  those 
who  pay  wages  to  their  employees  at  or 
below  the  subsistence  level.  When  a 
Governinent  contract  is  awarded  to  a 
.service  contractor  with  low  wage  stand- 
ards, the  Government  is.  in  effect,  sub- 
sidizing subminimum  wages. 

The  granting  of  protection  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard.s  Act  to  employees 
of  Federal  service  contractors  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  10238.  to  provide  much- 
needed  labor  standards  protection  for 
employees  of  contractors  furni.shing 
services  and  maintenance  work  for  Fed- 
eral afrencies.  In  other  words,  tliis  is  to 
add  so-called  Davis-Bacon  provisions  to 
require  compliance  with  minimum  labor 
standards  where  work  is  financed  with 
Federal  funds. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  f Mr. 
ReidI  stated,  I  have  long  been  Interested 
hi  providing  thi.s  protection  in  this  field 
and  am  a  coaiithor  of  this  bill  with  the 
distinguished  geiitleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  0'Har.\1. 

In  m.v  congressional  district  some  con- 
tractors have  had  unfortunate  experi- 
ences with  nonlocal  competition  that 
employed  membei's  of  the  anncd  services 
stationed  in  Seattle  who  worked  during 
their  off  hours.  The  moonlighting  at 
substandard  pay  resulted  in  lo.ss  of  busi- 
ness to  legitimate  busines,';men  and  did 
violence  to  local  working  conditions  and 
rates  of  pay.  So  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
reporting  this  bill  which  I  believe  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  this  House. 

GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimious  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  permi-ssion  to  ex- 
tend their  re:iiarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  in  connection  witJi  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  O'Hara]  that  the  House  sus- 


pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
10238.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SIDEWALK   REPAIR    AND   REPLACE- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER.  For  the  last  bill  on 
the  suspension  calendar  today  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  njles  and  pass  the 
bill  I  H.R.  9830)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  re- 
imbursement to  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and 
replacement  or  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments therefor. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR    9B30 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcntatii'va  o/  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreui  astcmbled.  That  section 
210  of  the  Federal  Property  and  AdnUnlstra- 
tlvc  Scr\lceE  Act  of  1949.  64  Stat.  580.  as 
(imeiidecl  i40  U.S.C.  490).  is  further  amcnd- 
ea  'oy  ftclding  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(i)  (1)  Any  executive  agency  Is  authorized 
to  Install,  repair,  and  replace  sidewalks 
•irouud  tiulldlngs.  lu.st.ilIntions,  properties,  or 
grounds  uuder  the  control  of  such  agency 
and  owned  by  the  United  States  within  the 
several  States.  t;ie  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  vl  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  by  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
nicnwealih  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  otherwise. 

"12)  Insinuation,  repair,  and  replacement 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  performed  in 
accordance  wltli  regulations  to  bo  prescribed 
by  the  AdmliUstrritor  of  General  Seri'Ices 
with  the  approval  ol  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

"i3t  Funds  appropriated  to  the  agency  for 
lrst;.Uiitiun,  repair,  and  maintenance,  gen- 
ernlly.  .-shall  i.^e  .iv  liable  for  expenditure  to 
nccompli-h  the  pu. poses  of  this  subsection. 

"|4)  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  In- 
cre.'i-.e  or  enlarge  the  tort  llablltly  of  the 
United  States  for  injuries  to  perr-on.'s  or  dam- 
ages to  property  beyo:id  such  Ibblllty  pres- 
ently existvr.g  by  vlrtne  of  any  other  law." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  wiU  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
we  are  considering.  H  Jt.  9830,  does  noth- 
ing more  than  authorizs  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  for  f;>:ing  the  side- 
walks around-Federal  buildings.  It  im- 
poses no  absolute  requirement:  It  merely 
permits  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
such  payment. 

When  a  sidewalk  needs  fixing  In  your 
own  hometown,  who  pavs  for  it?  Al- 
most always,  the  property  owner  gets 


assessed  for  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
sidewalk.  This  bill  does  not  suggest  that 
a  town  or  city  assess  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  merely  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  reimburse  the  town  for 
repaiilng  that  portion  of  the  sidewalk 
around  Federal  buildings.  In  this  way, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  a  good 
neighbor  and  do  what  every  other  private 
or  public  properly  owner  already  does. 

BIOGRAPHY   O?   THE   VVLL 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  came  to  intro- 
duce this  bill,  and  the  background  of  why 
this  bill  is  needed.  In  my  hometown  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va..  we  have  a  rather 
sizable  Federal  office  building  which 
adjoins  the  Huntington  Post  Office,  right 
in  the  heart  of  town.  The  sidewalk 
traffic  is  almost  entirely  Federal  in  na- 
ture— employees  going  to  and  from  work 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  other  cfTices,  plus  citi- 
zens visithiK  the  post  office,  or  conilnc 
to  the  recruiting  offices  of  the  armed 
sei-yices.  conferring  about  their  income 
tax,  and  so  forth.  Down  tliroiiKh  the 
years  the  sidewalk  has  become  badly  de- 
teriorated, chipiicd,  and  cround  down  nt 
the  curbing,  and  potted  with  holes.  It 
is  unsightly  and  unsafe,  and  unlike  the 
re."it  of  the  beautiful,  tree-lined  stipcts  of 
Huntington,  it  is  a  veritable  eyesore. 

For  several  years,  tlie  city  of  Hunting- 
ton has  been  trying  to  scrape  together 
the  money  to  fix  this  sidewalk,  which 
w'oiild  cost  several  thousands  dollars 
Last  year,  I  asked  representatives  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  visit 
Huntington,  and  meet  with  our  city 
manager,  Edward  A.  Ewing.  and  see  what 
could  be  worked  out.  The  GSA  reached 
deep  down  into  its  musty  archives  and 
produced  a  40-year-old  letter  dated  1915. 
wherein  the  mayor  of  Huntington  had 
acieed  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
keep  these  sidew-alks  in  repair.  But  the 
point  is  that  this  situation  prevails  all 
over  the  country;  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  comes  in.  gets  a  thoice.  tax-free 
location  in  a  town,  and  then  the  town 
lias  to  pay  to  patch  up  the  damage 
which  Federal  business  dees  to  the  side- 
walks. It  just  docs  not  seem  fair  or  just 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
cari-y  Its  load  like  any  other  good  nei'^h- 
bor  or  property  owner  in  the  town. 

BaOADENINC  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  BILL 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  text  of  the  bill 
Itself.  When  I  first  mtroduced  the  bill,  I 
felt  it  best  to  start  out  on  a  modest  scale 
by  ai>plying  it  only  to  the  sldew.allis 
around  GSA-contrcUed  buildings.  Then, 
after  many  ciiscussions  with  officials  In 
the  General/  Services  Administration, 
Geneial  Actfcunting  Office.  Buieau  of 
the  Budget  and  most  particularly  with 
members  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  it  was  concluded  that  this 
should  be  across  the  board.  Therefore, 
the  terms  of  the  bill  have  been  broadened 
by  the  committee  amendment  to  cover  all 
federally  owned  buildings,  whether  the 
GSA  is  responsible  for  them  or  not. 

I  am  certain  that  the  situation  which 
has  prevailed  in  my  hometown  is  dupli- 
cated in  communities  throughout  the 
country.  The  President  and  the  First 
Lady  have  stressed  the  necessity  for  a 
grand  beautiflcation  program,  yet  In  al- 
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lowing  .sidewalks  to  fall  into  disrepair  the 
Fedoral  Government  is  not  a  very  good 
beautiiier  itself.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on 
refurbishing  the  inside  of  buildings; 
money  can  be  spent  for  internal  im- 
provements, but  not.  ti:ider  the  cunent 
law,  for  sidc'A-alks.  Likewise,  the  Fcd- 
er.i!  Government  has  planted  shrubbery 
and  small  trees,  but  can  do  nothing  to 
make  the  sidewalks  safe  for  pedestrians. 

HAitARUOUS  CONDmONS 

Tlie  unsafe  conditions  liave  really  be- 
come hazardous.  Only  a  few  montlis 
sio.  a  woman  sullered  a  broken  hip  when 
slic  slipped  and  fell  oa  the  sidewalk. 

The  situation  became  so  unsightly  that 
Ihe  Huntington  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wilis  recently  laimched  a  fund-raising 
drive  and  started  a  'repair  tlie  sideAfalks 
at  the  Federal  post  office"  drive. 

From  what  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
told  me.  this  situation  exists  and  the  need 
for  action  exists  in  many  sections  of  tlie 
country.  The  pending  bill  corrects  this 
siluntion,  uuder  the  terms  of  i-egulations 
10  be  formulated  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  with  the  approval  of  the 
Buicau  of  the  Budget. 

The  pending  bill  has  been  reported 
favorably  with  favorable  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
General  Services  A.dministration,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  com- 
■•nittcc  report  also  contains  a  favorable 
letter  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CONSTTTUTIONAL  HISTORY 

I  might  add  a  word  or  two  about  the 
historical  reason  why  this  situation  has 
arisen.  In  the  early  years  of  our  strug- 
gling republic,  when  the  States  were  very 
strong  and  the  Federal  Government  was 
taking  its  first  halting  steps,  architects  of 
statecraft  like  Alexander  Hamilton, 
James  Madison,  and  John  Marshall  were 
foiging  the  tools  with  which  to  protect 
the  infant  Federal  Government  and  al- 
low orderly  growth.  Needless  to  say.  the 
focus  of  our  attention  is  now  largely  on 
the  protection  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. But  some  150  years  ago  when 
John  Marshall  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  a  series  of  landmark  cases 
in  constitutional  law  were  decided.  One 
of  these,  McCulloch  against  Mar^'land, 
was  typical :  the  State  of  Marj-land  had 
imposed  a  tax  on  a  branch  bank  of  the 
national  bank.  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
«1th  a  brilliant  flourish  of  his  pen,  de- 
clared, "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy."  and  struck  down  the  Maryland 
tax  as  unconstitutional. 

From  this  series  of  decisions  grew  up 
the  constitutional  doctrine  of  sovereign 
Immunity. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  question  Involved  in  the 
pending  bill,  because  it  contains  noth- 
ing which  would  Infer  either  the  taxing 
or  the  assessment  of  Federal  property. 
The  bill  merely  allows  the  Federal  Gov- 
c!  rnnent  to  reimburse  the  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  for  Installation, 
repair,  and  replacement  of  sidewalks 
around  Federal  buildings  or  instaUatlons. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  House 
win  favorably  consider  thU  bill.  In  the 
Interest  of  fairness  and  equity,  and  to 
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enable  the  Federal  Government  to  be  a 
good  neighbor  in  towns  and  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  text  of  my  testimony  of  August  25 
before  the  Government  Activities  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations committee: 

Statement  by  Mb.  Hechler 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  9830  would  authorize 
Federal  reimbursement  to  a  city  for  repair 
and  replacement  of  public  sidewalks  which 
fire  beside  Federal  buUdlngs. 

Under  existing  law.  any  Government 
agency  Is  prohibited  from  making  or  pay- 
ing for  repairs  to  sidewalks  adjacent  to  Fed- 
eral property.  The  position  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  other  Federal 
agencies  is  that  sidewalks  are  part  of  munic- 
ipally owned  streets,  and  therefore  their 
repair  is  the  responsibility  of  the  municipal- 
ity. 

I  have  my  congressional  field  office  in  the 
post  offlcc  building,  which  adjoins  the  Fed- 
eral building  In  Huntington.  W.  Va.  When 
I  go  to  work  in  my  congressional  field  oIBce. 
I  literally  have  to  stumble  over  broken 
and  crumbled  sidewalk  aiid  curbing  which 
has  deteriorated  lor  ceveral  years.  People 
stop  me  and  ask:  "What  kind  of  tenant  is 
the  Federal  Government?  In  this  beautiful 
city  with  line,  broad  streets,  oltractlve  parks, 
a  State  university,  a  magnificent  river  front- 
nge,  why  can't  the  Federal  Government  keep 
us  house  in  order?"  Constituents  shake 
their  nsta  at  me  and  say:  "The  city  of  Hunt- 
ington assessed  my  property  to  repair  the 
sldcwolk  in  front  of  my  house;  now  when 
lE  tlie  Federal  Government  going  to  repair 
its  sidewalk?" 

Tes,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  true.  The 
sidewalks  are  the  responsibility  of  the  city 
of  Hunilngton,  as  they  are  in  cities  all  over 
the  country.  But  the  city  has  the  authority 
to  assess  abuti  ing  private  properly  owners  In 
order  to  keep  those  sidewalks  in  repair.  Not 
80  legally  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  not  only 
gets  tax-tree  laud  In  a  choice  location  In  the 
heart  of  the  city,  but  actually  contributes 
nothing  to  the  upkeep  of  those  sidewalks 
which  are  beside  the  building.  Is  this  fair 
and  equitable? 

Who  uses  these  sidewalks?  Prlmorlly  Fed- 
eral employees,  hundreds  of  whom  work  In 
the  Federal  buildings,  and  visitors  with  Fed- 
eral business  who  stream  In  and  out  with 
veterans  cases,  post  office  business,  contacts 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  and  other  Federal  activity.  Since 
the  users  are  primarily  responsible  for  this 
condition  and  the  Federal  Government  gets 
tax-free  property  and  exemption  from  a-ssess- 
ments,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  a  good  tenant  like  all 
other  people  and  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sidewalks  which  abut  its 
property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  several 
accidents  which  happened  along  these  broken 
curlis  and  rutted  sidewalks — including  one 
woman  who  suffered  a  broken  hip  from  a  fall 
several  months  ago.  This  woman  sued  the 
city  for  S",000  and  Judgment  was  rendered 
against  the  city,  and  the  case  is  now  up  on 
appeal.  The  sidewalk  repair  Itself  would 
cost  SS.OOO. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  investigated  the  legal 
questions  Involved  In  this  Issue.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  produced  a  let- 
ter dated  September  20. 1915,  to  the  mayor  of 
Huntington.  This  letter  was  signed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury,  and  pro- 
claimed: "That  the  location,  construction, 
use,  maintenance,  repair,  and  removal  of  all 
the  things  Installed  and  work  performed,  etc. 
shall  be  without  expense  to  the  United 
States."    This  SO-year-old  letter  Is  cited  as  a 


reason  why  under  tlie  present  law  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  act. 

Huntington  la  the  home  of  Marshall  Uni- 
versity, where  I  once  taught  political  science, 
a  university  named  orter  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall.  It  was  Marshall  who  enunciated 
the  classic  doctrine:  "The  power  to  tux  Is 
the  power  to  deslToy."  Hence,  the  Federal 
Government  has  constitutional  immunity 
from  local  assessment  or  toxatlon.  This  Is  to 
protect  the  Federal  Government  and  lt« 
sovereignty  from  being  undermined  by  de- 
structive local  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  attempting  to 
Impinge  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  are  not  trying  to  cripple 
Federal  power  by  repairing  these  sidewalks. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  trying  to  strengthen 
the  Image  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Early  this  year.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  beautlfication  program.  Every- 
body in  Huntington  got  busy.  They  spruced 
up  the  lawa  around  the  Federal  BuUdlng, 
we  used  about  S20.000  of  Feder.il  funds  to 
make  many  Internal  repairs  to  the  building 
end  decorated  up  the  Inside  and  the  imme- 
diate surroundings.  All  these  improvements 
were  made,  and  yet  it  is  incongruous  that 
nothing  was  done  to  repair  the  unsightly, 
unsafe,  and  wornout  sidewalks. 

It's  getting  so  bad  that  the  VFW  started 
a  sidewalk  repair  fund,  as  noted  by  the 
following  article: 

"VFW    donates    jioo   to   start   post  orwicm 

SIDEWALK    Ft?ND 

"A  SlOO  contribution  to  what  Is  hoped  will 
become  the  post  office  sidewalk  fund  was 
voted  last  night  by  members  of  Howard  P. 
Hall  Post  1064,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

"A  spokesman  said  other  civic  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  are  being  asked  to  do- 
nate money  to  be  used  by  the  city  for  a  new 
sidewalk  along  the  Fifth  Avenue  side  of  the 
post  omce.  City  Manager  Edward  A.  Ewing 
has  given  his  permission— and  thanks — for 
the  fundralsing  effort.  Tlie  cost  of  the  Job 
has  been  e.<<timated  at  about  S5.000. 

"1TW  members  were  told  that  m,iny  vis- 
itors to  the  city  have  been  unfavorably  im- 
pressed by  the  deteriorated  walk.  The  city 
has  sought  to  have  It  repaired  but  has  run 
into  a  legal  obstacle  which  prevents  use  of 
Federal  funds, 

"Efforts  are  being  made  to  revise  Federal 
low  so  that  post  offices  can  reimburse  cities 
for  Improvements  such  as  sidewalks.  In  the 
meantime,  a  civic  charity  drive  will  try  to  get 
the  job  done  here." 

Throughout  the  country,  cities  are  labor- 
ing under  financial  dlfflculties.  Huntington 
City  Manager  Edward  Ewing,  who  sits  with 
me  at  this  hearing,  wrote  me  on  June  11; 

"We  are  desperately  trying  to  find  funds 
for  operations  with  much  higher  priority 
than  the  repair  of  sidewalks." 

City  Manager  Ewing  went  on  to  state: 

"If  the  adjoining  building  were  owned  by 
a  private  person,  a  new  sidewalk  would  have 
been  ordered  in  several  years  ago  at  the 
owner's  expense." 

Mr.  Chairman,  de.splte  the  financial  plight 
of  cities  and  their  lack  of  revenue.  It  Is  not 
on  this  basis  that  I  would  argue  for  support 
of  HM.  9830.  I  am  merely  pointing  this  out 
to  indicate  why  the  city  of  Huntington  has 
been  unable  to  spend  $5,000  to  repair  this 
sidewalk,  and  on  top  of  this  now  has  a  (i7,000 
judgment  suit  saddled  on  it  for  the  lady  who 
broke  her  hip  on  this  faulty  sidewalk. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  legal 
precedents  which  could  be  found  for  action 
In  this  area.  Perhaps  the  committee  may 
wish  to  examine  various  examples  of  Fed- 
eral payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  There  comes 
to  mind  the  fact  that  the  Federal  CSovem- 
ment,  when  it  withdraws  areas  from  school 
tax  rolls  by  Eettlng  up  defense  and  other  in- 
stallations will  pay  school  districts  In  the 
so-called  Impacted  areas. 
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An  even  more  pertinent  and  directly 
tmaloeoaf  provision  would  be  contAined  In 
Public  Law  87-860.  approved  October  23.  1962, 
u  law  pertttlning  to  the  U.S.  B\5reBt  Service. 
Section  8  of  that  Uiw  reads  a*  follows ; 

"Funds  uvallable  to  the  Forest  Service  shall 
be  av.ilUble  for  expenses  of.  or  p.iymcnt  of 
assessment  tor.  cruLstrucllon  of  sldew-illta. 
curbB.  or  street  paving  along  the  bound.iry 
of  Government-owned  residential  or  otlier- 
wl6c  Improved  lots." 

Mr-  Chairman.  I  .^m  confident  that  this 
committee,  recognizing  the  equUle.'i  involved, 
will  find  a  soUition  to  this  dilemma  and  will 
take  constructive  action  to  finance  the  re- 
pair of  those  sidewalks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer any  questions  anyone  cares  to  pose 
a^out  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, win  tne  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  bill  a.-; 
amended  reads: 

Any  executive  agency  Is  authorized  to  In- 
sull.  repi.ir.  nnd  replace  sidewalks  around 
bijlldlnga,  aistiilUtlons. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  an 
installation? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  Uie  Government  Ac- 
tivities Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Te.vos  I  Mr.  Brooks  I . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  I  may  be  of  some 
help,  the  GSA.  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation,  felt  that  an  in.stallation  would 
probably  include  not  only  sidewalks  but 
concrete  abutments  or  walls  or  alley- 
ways—ail that  type  of  construction 
which  the  ordinary  property  owner 
would  be  required  to  maintain  in  A-1 
condition  in  most  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Ml.  Speak- 
er, will  the  centleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HECHLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  When  the 
.gentleman  says  any  agency,  let  me  refer, 
for  example,  to  the  Lowry  Air  Force  Base 
in  my  city.  The  city  and  county  of  Den- 
ver fix  the  streets  under  ciry  ordinances. 
The  abutting  landowner  has  a  resiJonsi- 
bility  to  pay  his  proportionate  share. 
My  question  is.  Would  this  authorize  the 
Air  Force  to  pay  its  part  as  the  abutting 
landowner  for  the  repair  of  that  street? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  go  that  far.  As  I  understrnd. 
the  original  legislation  was  to  include 
sidewalks  and  would  include  i:)riniari;y 
post  of&ce  installations.  It  was  amended 
in  the  committee  to  include  all  Federal 
installations;  that  is.  post  offices  and  the 
other  Federal  buildings.  There  are 
?bout  4.900  different  buildings  where  we 
feel  the  U.?.  Government  should  be  as 
good  a  neighbor  as  the  abutting  prop- 
erty owner  is  required  to  be.  This  does 
not  include  streets.  I  believe  this  has 
no  contemplation  to  include  streets. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  When  you 
refer  to  installation,  that  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  building  or  property,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  buildings  exactly. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  repairing 
sidewalks  and  driveways,  which  get  in 
bad  condition  as  a  result  of  which  the 
cities  feel  that  they  should  either  get 
them    repaired  -or    have    the    property 


owner  repair  them.  In  the  past  the  situ- 
ation has  been  essentially  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  no  authority  to 
expend  money  for  the  repair  of  these 
sidewalks.  This  sounds  a  bit  incon- 
gruous, but  nevertheless  it  Is  tru''.  The 
Post  Office  Department  through  its  legal 
department  has  decided  that  they  did  not 
have  authority  to  spend  money  to  main- 
tain and  repair  these  sidewalks,  although 
the  Federal  Government  In  its  original 
authorization  to  build  a  post  ofBce,  for 
example,  would  build  a  new  sidewalk  and 
then  when  it  gets  into  disrepair  there  is 
no  ciu-rent  authority  to  permit  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  expend  money  for 
that  purpose. 

Pour  or  five  Members  of  Congress  tes- 
tified on  this  legislation  indicating  that 
they  had  problems  in  their  area  or  in 
their  State.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
did  not  object  to  this.  The  General 
Services  Administration  felt  it  wa,s  de- 
sirable. It  w-as  a  bipartisan  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  committee.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  felt  it  was  desirable. 

I  would  say  that  it  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  GSA  that  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  include  other  than 
post  offices  so  that  a  Federal  building, 
like  an  office  building:  in  Denver,  might 
have  a  sidewalk  repaired  that  needed  re- 
pair. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtlier.  we  have 
that  particular  problem  in  connection 
with  a  Federal  building  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  GSA  in  Denver.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  committee  has  taken  a 
forward  step  In  this  direction. 

But  I  would  like  to  know  further,  was 
there  any  testimony  or  any  suggestion 
to  this  committee  that  they  also  assume 
the  responsibility  that  all  other  land- 
owners may  assume  of  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  repair  of  the  street  in 
front  of  the  building? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  did  not  get  in- 
volved in  streets.  This  is  limited  to  side- 
walks. We  have  no  estimates  on  the 
cost  of  going  into  the  construction  of 
streets  and  the  repair  bills  in  coitnectlon 
therewith.  I  believe  this  would  be  be- 
yond the  realm  of  tliis  legislation. 

We  had  no  hearings  to  indicate  that 
we  should  do  this.  We  have  no  testi- 
mony to  reflect  the  cost. 

If  the  gentleman  would  want  to  in- 
troduce legislation  of  that  type,  certain- 
ly we  would  be  glad  to  consider  it.  But 
we  want  to  have  some  cost  figures  and 
estimates  that  would  enable  us  to  testify 
before  the  House  as  to  what  the  actual 
situation  is  a  little  more  accurately  than 
we  could  now. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  as- 
sume that  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  then  would  have  jurisdiction 
to  consider  a  broad  bill  like  in  the  home 
rule  bill  where  the  formula  is  used? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  are  trying  to  stay 
out  of  that  home  rule  fight  at  this  point. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
who  is  a  fine  lawTer  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
would  hesitate  to  trj'  to  interpret  what 
committee  would  get  the  legislation 
which  the  gentjeman  might  write,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  would  be  your  prerog- 
ative and  that  of  the  Parliamentarian  in 


making  a  recommendation  to  the  com- 
mittee to  which  certain  legislation  would 
t>e  assigned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
owTis  extensive  properties  scattered  all 
across  the  Nation.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  properly 
ownership  in  those  communities  where  its 
properties  are  located.  H.R.  9830  would 
provide  the  means  of  cari-ylng  out  some 
of  our  responsibilities. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
repair  and  replacement  of  sidewalks 
around  federally  owned  property.  In 
most  municipalities,  sidewalks  are  pro- 
vided by  assessing  the  abutting  prop- 
erty owners  for  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  the  sidewalks.  Under 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity,  tlie 
local  governments  are  proliibited  from 
assessing  the  Federal  Government  for 
sidewalk  maintenance.  As  a  result,  the 
buildings  frequently  go  unrepaired  snd 
much-used  sidewalks  around  Federal 
buildings  may  become  quite  hazardou.s 
to  the  citizens  of  the  community. 

There  is  no  general  authority  under 
present  law  authorizing  these  repairs  by 
the  Federal  Govenunent.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  executive  agencies 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  necessai7 
repairs  and.  If  the  work  can  best  be  per- 
formed by  the  local  governments,  the 
agencies  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  reimburse  those  gov- 
ernments for  the  work.  This  bill  in  no 
way  infringes  on  Federal  Government 
immunity,  but  docs  provide  the  me^n.<: 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  can 
fulfill  its  proper  role  as  a  property  owner. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  represents  an 
important  step  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's assumption  of  its  responsibili- 
ties and  obligations  in  communities 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  important 
that  the  Federal  Government  be  a  good 
neighbor,  and  1  urge  enactment  of  thi.s 
legislation  as  an  indication  of  our  Inten- 
tion to  be  a  good  neighixjr  and  to  carry 
our  share  of  the  responsibilities. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  inti-oduced  legislation 
on  this  subject,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Sickles  1.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Tfnzer],  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr 
KoRNEG.w  1 .  Their  support  has  been  very 
helpful  In  moving  llils  legislation  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  would  like 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Goveinment  Activities  Subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr 
Brooks),  w-ho  so  .skillfully  handled  this 
legislation.  Membci-s  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  supported  this  legislation  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yoi  k.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  the  pun^ose  of  HJR.  9830 
I  believe  is  clear.  At  the  present  time 
the  Federal  Government  is  immune  from 
assessments  for  repair  of  sidewalks 
around  Federal  buildings  and  as  a  re- 
sult abutting  property  owners  are  gen- 
erally assessed  for  such  repairs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration maintains  that  they  have 
no  authority  for  such  repairs  and  that 
jidewaiks  constitute  a  part  of  munici- 
pallv  owned  sti'eets  which  are  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  municipality. 

Loc?.!  governments  have  often  been 
unable  to  perform  this  work  without  re- 
iniburaemcnt  and  as  a  result  the  side- 
walks liave  deteriorated. 

The  Gpiieral  Services  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  agree  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  the 
authoiity  to  contribute  financially  to 
sidewalk  repairs. 

Whilt  Uie  average  annual  cost  may 
liavL'  been  undercsiimated  and  variously 
reported  at  between  $50,000  and  $150,000. 
I  believe  the  cost  should  not  be  too  sig- 
uifirant. 

Mr,  Speaker.  HJl.  9830  was  reported 
unanimously  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
Mr.  King)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rales  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  9830,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Chairman  Paiman  has  long  held  that 
next  to  the  church,  credit  unions  have 
done  more  to  aid  the  American  people 
than  any  other  institution.  It  Is  fitting 
to  add  that  Wrioht  Patman  has  done 
more  to  aid  credit  unions  than  any  per- 
son in  this  Nation. 

His  latest  effort  on  behalf  of  credit 
unions  was  to  spearhead  a  drive  that  led 


high-level  military  posts.  It  would  appear 
that  such  a  company,  with  its  predominantly 
military  orientation,  would  take  extra  pre- 
cautions to  see  that  the  seri-iceman  was 
given  every  consideration  In  his  business 
dealings  with  the  firm.  However,  the  sub- 
committee was  shocked  at  tlie  abuses  of 
the  serviceman's  trust  that  were  uncovered 
in  this  Investigation.  The  subcommittee 
learned  of  Instances  where  servicemen  were 


to  the  publication  by  the  Department  of     cl^nrged  financing  rates  that  amounted  to 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  ju.=;t  pa.ssed.  H  R.  9830. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Defense  of  a  directive  endorsing  credit 
unions  on  all  military  bases.  The  proper 
application  of  this  directive  could  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  end  of  loan  shark  and 
sharp-practice  finance  company  abuses 
being  heaped  upon  our  servicemen. 

Mr.  SlJeaker.  it  is  not  only  a  pleasure, 
but  an  honor  for  me  to  Include  in  my 
remarks  today  a  copy  of  Chairman 
Patman's  speech  before  the  Defense 
Credit  Union  Council,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Credit 
Union  Directive. 

Remarks  by  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  Before  the 
Annual  Banquet  of  the  Defense  CREorr 
tjNioN  CotiNCii.,  Washington,  D.C.  Sep- 
tember 15.  19C5 

Mr.  Chairman,  officers  and  members  of  the 
Defense  Credit  Union  Council,  ladles  ai^d 
gentlemen.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
meet  with  my  credit  union  friends,  but  to- 
night's meeting  is  an  especially  happy  one  in 
light  of  the  recently  released  Department  of 
Defense  directive  on  cretllt  unions. 

The  proper  .ipplicuion  ol  this  directive  by 
local  commanders  and  credit  union  oHiclals 
could  prove  to  be  a  niHjor  breakthrough  In 
the  Defense  credit  union  movement.  And.  it 
could  al.^o  go  a  long  way  to'ward  putting  out 
of  business  the  loan  shiirKs  and  sharp-prac- 
tice finance  companies  tliat  prey  on  service- 
men. Thn  directive  will  help  relieve  the 
serviceman  from  treatment  as  a  second-class 
citizen  In  the  area  of  consumer  finance. 

NtXT   to   the   church 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  next  to 
the  churcli  credit  unions  have  done  more 
for  the  American  people  than  any  other  In- 
stitution, particularly  those  in  our  lower 
income  areas.  It  Is  the  buying  power  gen- 
erated by  our  lower  and  middle  income 
groups  that  in  the  long  run  provides  the 
greatest  boost  for  our  economy.  By  putting 
funds  in  the  hands  of  these  people,  we  In- 


CREDIT  UNIONS  SELECTED  WRIGHT 
MAN 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.-,,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter,     duce  a  percolate  up  effect.    This  meant  that     been  turned  up  In  this  Investleation 

If  servicemen  were  not  forced — out  of  eco. 


nearly  100  percent  of  a  2-year  loan.  The 
legal  assistance  officer  of  a  large  west  coast 
military  Installation  reported  numerous 
documented  cases  where  servicemen  flnanced 
new  automobiles  through  Federal  Services. 
drove  the  automobile  for  less  than  6  monttis. 
turned  It  Into  the  finance  company  because 
they  could  not  make  the  payments,  and 
later  were  Informed  that  the  car  had  been 
sold  for  less  than  one-third  of  the  original 
sale  price,  even  though  the  automobile  was 
In  excellent  shape  when  It  was  turned  In. 
Attempts  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  automobile  were  fruitless,  and 
the  finance  company  would  give  no  Informa- 
tion whatsoever  on  the  disposition  of  the 
matter.  Even  though  the  servicemen  had 
forfeited  the  car.  they  were  required  to  meet 
large  artificial  deficiency  balances. 

COMPANY    USED   PHONY    BIDS 

We  learned  that  m  the  Columbus.  Qa., 
area.  Federal  Services  was  using  fictitious 
bids  to  obtain  a  sales  price  for  repossessed 
cars.  The  company  used  these  phony  bids 
so  that  tile  automobile  could  be  sold  at  a  low 
price  to  the  company's  wholly,  owned  used 
car  outlets  In  the  South.  A  Columbus  auto- 
mobile dealer  recently  told  the  committee 
that  although  he  was  the  largest  dealer  in 
terms  of  selling  business  to  Federal  Services. 
he  was  never  able  to  submit  a  winning  bid  on 
a  repossessed  car,  except  m  the  case  of  a  Junlt 
automobile  which  was  not  transportable  to 
Federal  Services'  own  used  car  lots.  He 
added  that  over  a  2-year  period,  he  submitted 
as  many  as  four  or  five  bids  a  week,  many  of 
them  well  above  the  current  market  price, 
but  was  still  unable  to  obtain  the  auto- 
mobile. He  finally  gave  up  the  bidding  prac- 
tice when  a  company  official  Informed  him 
that  no  matter  what  bo  bid.  he  could  not  get 
the  car.  However,  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
the  company,  he  submitted  numerous  blani: 
bids  which  were  filled  In  by  Federal  Senices 
and  placed  in  the  serviceman's  file  so  that 
it  would  appear  that  the  bidding  had  been 
conducted  In  a  standard  manner.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  numerous  abuses  that  have 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlllnoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   ANNUNZIO.     Mr.    Speaker,    last 


the  money  starting  at  the  bottom  of  our 
ladder  may  go  to  a  grocery  store  for  food, 
the  milkman  for  dairy  products,  or  to  pay 
the  mortgage  or  the  monthly  rent;  the  money 
then  goes  to  pay  wages  of  employees,  for 
improvements  and  for  expansion.     And  so  it 


nomio  necessity — to  deal  with  companies  of 
this  type,  these  abuses  would  not  exist. 
This  Is  the  reason  why  a  strong  credit  union 
policy  throughout  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  a  follow-through  on  that  pollcv  by 
credit  unions  is  imperative.  Credit  unions 
cannot  entirely  solve  the  problem  of  the 
serviceman    who   earns   S200   a    month   and 


^eek  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  goes,  pt-rcoiattng  up  nnd  up  to  stimulate  our 

Btmkili2  and  Currency  Committee,  the  e'onc(my.    on  the  other  hand,  we  are  faced 

Honorable  Wrioht  Pati«an.  Democrat  of  ^"'^^  "^^  trickle  down  proposition  in  which 

Tcx.is,  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  """""^y  belonging  to  the  well  to  do  does  not  purchases  a  $3,000  sports  car.  knowing  full 

■\nv.uc.]     Conference     of      the     Defense  ^°"'P'"^  ^^^  '><^'«  and  ultimately  reach  the  well  that  he  cannot  meet  the  paymenU  un- 

Credit  Union   Council    which   was   held  ''T'',  '°™';!^  ^^^^^  ^Z^^^  l"'""*  ""  "'"■  '^'^^  ^e  overlooks  his  other  financial  obllga- 

hPrp  in  Washington  ITt*/"'  ^'P^°"f°"  before  they  re.-.ch  the  tlons.     We  may  never  be  able  to  solve  *u 

Tli<-  w,rthr.«„  r,^                            u  bottom  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder.     Thus,  problem,  but  credit  unions  can  go  a  long  way 

forV„\^        "'^  !f-°.°"''.^PP^"*"'=^  ''^-  money  in   the   hands  or   the  lower  income  Toward      aiding      the      obllgatfo-.-corrclous 

lore  n  major  credit  union  organization  groups     stimulates     the     entire     economy,  ^erviccmau    who    Is    a    legitimate    financial 

V  Chairman  Patman  in  the  past  several  whereas  money  belonging  to  the  well  to  do  risk  but  must  turn  to  the  loan  sharks  and 

mnnths.     Eariicr  In  the  summer  he  re-  °"^^  "^'P^  ^■'"■-  Cro"P  wblch  slrcady  con-  low-reputation    finance    companies    which 

trolB  much  of  the  wealth  of  this  country.  

NEBD  FOR  CRinrr  UNION  directive 
The  need  for  a  strong  Department  of  De- 
fease credit  union  policy  has  been  brought 
home  sharply  during  the  recent  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  hep.rings  on  Federal 
Services  Finance  Corp..  a  worldwide  lending 
Institution  which  deals  primarily  in  per- 
sonal and  automobile  loans  to  military  peo- 
ple. Of  the  12-member  board  of  directors 
of  Federal  Services.  8  are  retired  admirals  or 
generals,    many    of    whom    held    extremely 


ceived  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
of  the  Credit  Union  National  Association. 
Ihc.  which  previously  had  l3een  awarded 
*o  only  one  other  person.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Chtirman  Patman  was  an  extremely  de- 
^r\'U-.i:  lecipient  of  that  award.  He  has 
"oueht  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  credit 
unions  throughout  his  years  in  Congress. 
No  one  more  fuUy  believes  in  the  prin- 
nples  and  objectives  of  credit  unions 
man  the  gentleman  from  TexM. 


habitually  thrive  at  the  entrance  to  major 
miUtary  installations  It  Is  this  t\-pe  of  in- 
dividual, who  acknowledges  his  moral  obli- 
gations, that  the  finance  company  thrives 
on.  not  the  high-risk  Individual  whose  only 
thought  Is  to  drive  »  hlgh-prioed  automobile 
until  the  finance  company  repossesses  it. 

SHARKS  NEED  GOOD  RISK  BAIT 

Finance  companies  cannot  stay  In  business 
desllng  with  the  chronic  poor-risk  iMrrower. 
They  must  have  a  hard  core  of  good  credit 
rtslis  to  fall  bHck  on  and  If  thev  have  such 
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sn  arraagemcnt,  they  can  gambla  on  the 
high-risk  bcrrower.  Many  flnanciaj  institu- 
tions are  leery  of  the  military  borrower  be- 
ratisc  his  length  ot  stay  In  n  community  is 
llmiteU.  However,  this  should  not  have  any 
bcunng  oil  a  Defense  credit  unii-'n,  since  the 
Individual  borrower  will  remMn  a  mL'niber  of 
the  military  community  for  a  prolonged 
period.  By  giving  the  conscientious  mili- 
tary man  a  place  in  which  to  save  his  money 
ond  borrow  to  meet  ftn:inclal  needs,  the 
credit  unions  can  draw  ntt  the  group  ot  bor- 
rov;en!  thin  ciunp-following  finance  com- 
panies need  in  order  to  show  a  profit. 

The  directive  which  your  group  has  been 
discussing  lor  the  past  several  days  is  not  a 
Belf-propelled  tool  desSgncrt  to  solve  the 
problems  of  credit  unions  and  the  military 
outo.-nallcnlly.  it  Is  a  power  mower  which 
can  cut  through  the  maze  of  recUape  prob- 
lems that  have  surrounded  credit  unions. 
But  It  5t;ll  requires  scimcone  to  get  b«hlud 
the  m'jwcr  and  pu.ih  it.  The  many  as;;ec'.ii 
of  the  directive  might  be  Ukened  to  the  Boy 
Eoout  knife  which  many  of  us  used  when 
we  were  children.  This  wos  the  knife  that 
IncUidcd  most  every  type  of  gadget  im;iBl- 
l-'.ab'e.  meludinr:  a  can  opener,  screwdriver. 
Rclssors.  and  the  deluxe  models  even  had  a 
fingernail  flle.  The  Boy  Scout  knife  la  simi- 
lar to  the  credit  union  directive  In  that  the 
various  :ispects  ol  the  directive  and  the  gndg- 
ets  on  the  knife  will  only  operate  If  elbow 
grease  is  applied.  Tlicy  »111  oper.ite  even 
more  cOlclently  nnd  can  be  put  to  wider  u.'es 
If.  In  nddltlon  to  elbow  grease,  the  user  sup- 
plies some  Imagination. 

CREDIT    LTflON   POLE    NOT   ForiCyrTFN 

We  should  not  forget  the  role  played  by 
credit  unions  themselves  In  seeking  Issuance 
of  the  Defense  Department's  directive.  The 
Dcfeniie  Credit  Union  Council,  which  has 
U»eu  meeting  since  19.W.  has  continually  held 
that  the  directive  was  c.«sentl:il  tu  the  proper 
UtHUalion  of  credit  unions  within  the  De- 
fense Estiiblishment.  Certainly,  the  present 
directive  constitutes  a  vindication  of  the 
council's  position. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  recent  years  the 
,  i.uncil  has  been  aided  by  its  vei'y  able  Ex- 
.  cutivB  secretary.  Gen.  Everet  Thomas.  Is- 
suance ot  the  directive  lias  been  a  goal 
sought  by  Geuer,il  Thomas  since  he  Joined 
the  council,  and  he  has  been  supported  in  his 
l.ims  by  members  of  the  council's  steering 
committee.  Finally,  of  coiu-se.  I  should  men- 
tion the  cooperation  my  subcommittee  has 
received  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
pnrtlcularlv  Norman  Paul.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower),  and  Mr.  Les 
Dix,  of  Mr.  Paul's  oiBce 

But  no'.v  that  the  directive  has  been  is- 
sued, the  question  is:  How  will  It  be  used? 
We  know,  for  Instance,  that,  unfortunately, 
there  are  some  Defense  credit  unions  that 
will  not  accept  military  members  but  limit 
their  membership  solely  to  civilian  Defense 
Department  employees.  One  ot  the  major 
rea.^ons  for  the  pas?:ige  of  the  Credit  Union 
Act  was  that  baiiks  were  prncttclng  economic 
riiscrlmlnatlon  in  the  lending  fleld.  In  too 
many  cases  only  preferred  customers  were 
Bble  to  obtain  loans  from  banks.  If  credit 
linions  are  to  practice  economic  discrimina- 
tion by  prohibiting  Service  membership,  then 
we  are  right  back  to  the  problem  we  faced 
with  banks  that  dealt  only  with  preferred 
customers. 

A  SCARCrrT  OP  COLLATERAL 

One  of  my  favorite  stories  deals  with  tills 
problem  of  economic  discrimination.  It  con- 
cerns a  farmer  who  went  to  his  local  bank 
13  borrow  S150  so  that  he  could  buy  some 
seed  for  next  year's  planting.  As  collateral 
the  farmer  offered  to  pledge  a  hound  dog.  24 
chickens,  a  rusty  plow,  and  a  cross-eyed 
mule,  all  of  his  earthly  possessions.  'The 
banker,  who  didn't  want  to  lend  the  farmer 
the  money,  used  the  excuse  that  the  country 


wa.s  in  a  recession  and  tiiat  money  was 
scarce.  The  farmer  thought  over  the  situa- 
tion for  a  minute  and  then  asked  the  banker: 
"If  I  wanted  to  borrow  that  5160  and  I  put 
up  us  coildteral  a  house  worth  $25,000.  would 
you  lend  me  the  money?"  "Certainly,"  said 
the  banker,  who  :!!'','nys  could  spot  a  good 
flcal.  "Well,  then."  said  the  f.Trmer,  "It's  not 
money  that's  scarce,  Us  collateral  that's 
scarce." 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss some  sections  of  the  directive  with  you 
and  to  p-i&s  along  «ome  of  my  thuu^iits  on 
how  they  might  be  Implemented.  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  por.-igraph  In  the  directive 
deillng  with  counseling.     It  reads: 

"Skilled  counseling  service,  without  charge, 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Defense 
credit  union  members  with  every  effort  made 
to  help  tliB  members,  particularly  the  youth- 
ful and  Inexperienced  serviceman  and  the 
young  married  families,  to  solve  money  prtib- 
Icms.  to  budget,  and  to  continue  assistance 
in  Instruction  until  they  can  solve  their 
problems  without  guidance." 

COtr«SEI.IK0  MOST  IMPO'iT '.KT 

Counseling  Is  one  nf  the  moet  important 
w.iys  tlie  credit  ui'.lon-,  en  serve  not  ouly 
their  membeis,  but  nl.Bo  f.ic  military  ser\lce.*. 
Tlie  debt  problem  among  the  Services  Is  a 
.*-.>urce  of  growinf^  conce.'n  to  Members  t-f 
Congrcts,  r.s  well  us  Department  of  Defense 
officials.  Diirim:  1964  there  were  20,39D  let- 
i>'rs  re'-eived  in  the  oilioe  of  the  Adjutant 
Generil  cf  the  Army  at  the  Pentagon  dealing 
with  credit  problem-;  ot  military  personnel. 
The  Bureau  of  Navni  Personnel  In  Washing- 
ton received  18.156  letters  during  the  eume 
period  and  the  other  .".ervices  .show  similar  ex- 
periences although  b?cnu'ie  ot  their  lesser 
number  of  peraunnei.  the  complaints  are  not 
as  numerous  althou'/h  on  a  per  cipita  basis 
they  are  roui;hiy  the  some  as  the  Army  and 
Navy.  It  should  be  noted  th.it  the  figures 
represent  only  the  letters  received  at  the 
Wa?hlncton,  D.C  ,  hciriqunrters  level  of  the 
various  Services  and  do  not  Include  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  received  by  the  commanding 
officers,  family  aflLilrs  officers,  personnel  of- 
ficers, legal  officers,  and  other  personnel  in 
tne  fleld,  as  well  as  Members  of  the  House 
and  Scn.ite.  It  is  Iniposslbl-j  to  obtain  an 
acour.'le  number  of  Iclters  that  have  been  re- 
ccivd  throughout  the  rarlous  levels  of  the 
mlUlary  services  dealing  with  debt  problems. 
We  do  know,  for  instance,  th'it  In  1984  Army 
leg'>l  assistance  officers  counseled  more  than 
81.000  IridiUdtialG  on  per-on;;!  financial  prob- 
lems and  the  other  services  report  similar  ex- 
periences. Once  again,  this  figure  does  not 
include  personnel  problems  that  were  han- 
dled on  the  company  or  lower  levels.  The 
problem  of  dtmnlng  letters  became  so  acute 
at  one  southern  military  installation  that  a 
rurvey  w.is  run  from  1963  to  1064  breaking 
down  the  source  of  thesse  letters.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  r.in  Into  the  multi-thousands 
and  one  finance  company  alone  was  respon- 
sible for  more  than  300  letters,  all  of  which, 
according  to  military  regulation,  required 
answers.  So  you  can  see  the  amount  of  time 
that  is  taken  up  by  the  debt  problem  among 
the  mlllt-iry. 

Much  of  this  debt  problem  could  be  effec- 
tively solved  through  a  program  ot  counseling 
and  guidance  dealing  primarily  with  budget- 
ing, credit  buying  and  saving.  The  same 
military  installation  that  ran  the  survey  of 
dunning  letters,  recently  in.'stituted  a  pro- 
gram of  preventive  law  under  which  mem- 
bers of  the  post  legal  assistance  office  con- 
ducted regular  troop  conferences  dealing  with 
installment  buying  and  other  phases  of  con- 
sumer finance.  A  sharp  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber ot  financial  problems  has  been  noted  at 
this  post.  "We  still  get  problem  cases,"  a 
legal  assistance  officer  told  an  investigator 
from  the  committee  recently,  "but  almost  all 
ot  these  happened  prior  to  our  program  of 
counseling."    He  added  that  many  o{  these 


problems  were  brought  to  the  post  legal  of. 
fire  as  a  result  of  the  counseling. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  at  some  mili- 
tary Installations  finance  companies  or  trade 
KSsoclatloiis  of  finance  coinp,inles  were  con- 
ducting troop  information  sessions  on  the 
use  of  credit.  These  are  the  ritmc  companies 
who  preach  the  sound  use  of  credit  1  Uiy 
and  the  very  next  day  try  to  grab  as  much 
of  the  serviceman's  paycheck  as  pos^iible. 
There  Is  no  rc.son  why  credit  unions  rhould 
not  participate,  if  not  conduct,  credit  In- 
formation sessions  on  our  military  in:,t, illa- 
tions. I  sincerely  hope  that  your  council 
■will  work  particularly  hard  in  this  area  ana 
perhiips  procluc?  ^ome  literature  or  film  clip.? 
which  would  be  especially  suited  to  credit 
Information  sessions  for  the  military. 

A  STRONG  LENDING  DIRECTIVE 

The  section  of  the  directive  on  lending  is 
also  of  gre.1t  interest  to  me.  I  think  it  In  nn 
cSectlvB  statement  ot  the  type  of  policy  th=t 
should  be  in  operation  among  Defense  De- 
PTtment  credit  unions.     It  reads: 

"lu  accordance  with  proven  credit  union 
practice,  lending  policies  should  be  os  liber.il 
as  possible  and  still  be  consistent  with  the 
Interests  of  the  credit  union  and  the  Indi- 
vidual member.  To  be  avoided  are  uunec- 
essiu'lly  restrictive,  unreasonablo,  or  ot:t-of- 
date  rules  on  the  size  of  loans,  type  and 
amount  of  secttrlty.  or  waiting  periods  befure 
eligibility  can  be  granted.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  youthful  mili- 
tary member  Ln  pay  grades  of  E-1.  E-2.  iind 
E-3  In  assisting  such  member  to  secure 
necesi^ary  loans  for  provident  purposes." 

I  knew  ot  a  credit  union  manager  once 
who  was  so  tight  in  his  lending  practices 
that  before  he  would  allow  his  secretary  to 
take  money  out  of  the  petty  cash  box  to 
pay  for  .=;tamps  for  the  office,  he  required 
her  to  put  up  collateral  and  get  three  co- 
signers. About  the  only  people  who  could 
get  loans  from  this  credit  union  were  the 
ones  who  didn't  need  them.  Well,  after 
many  years  of  operating  the  credit  union, 
the  manager  decided  to  retire.  He  soon 
found  that  retirement  wris  not  the  life  for 
him.  so  he  decided  to  open  up  a  sm^ll  g;n 
station.  When  the  first  customer  drove  in 
tor  gas,  our  former  credit  union  friend  v.'cnt 
to  wait  on  the  customer.  "Let  me  h.ive  10 
gallons  of  gas."  said  the  driver.  "How  far 
are  you  going."  scowled  the  old  loan  ap- 
prover. "Why,  I'm  driving  over  to  the  county 
line,"  replied  the  driver.  "You  can  make 
that  on  5  gallons,"  snarled  the  credit  union 
man. 

Recently,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
will  modernize  credit  union  lending.  The 
bin — HJl.  10081 — would  Increase  the  unse- 
cured lending  limit  ot  Federal  credit  unions 
from  S750  to  SI. 500.  The  bill  would  ato 
provide  that  each  credit  union  form  an  edu- 
cation committee  which  "shall  plan  and. 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,  carry  out 
programs  to  inform  members  and  potential 
members  of  the  objectives,  procedures,  and 
services  of  the  credit  union  and  to  encourage 
maximum  participation  by  members  in  all 
activities  of  the  credit  union."  Earlier.  I 
Introduced  legislation  that  wouTd  .illow  credit 
unions,  as  well  as  other  savings  Institutions, 
to  accept  demand  deposits,  that  1«,  make 
available  checking  accounts  for  members. 
As  we  all  know,  commercial  banks  have  a 
monopoly  on  checking  accounts.  Such  a 
monopoly  Is  definitely  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest. However.  If  savings  Institutions  were 
given  checking  account  privileges,  the  pub- 
lic Interest  would  be  served  since  compete 
tltlon  for  these  deposits  would  be  provided 
and  lower  costs  and  better  services  would  re- 
sult. Banks,  ot  course,  are  opposed  to  com- 
petition and  even  now  are  fighting  for  the 
right  to  violate  our  antitrust  laws  without 
being  prosecuted. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation.  It  Is  up  to 
the  credit  uiUons  to  "freshen  u^^Lihelr  lend- 
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ing  policies.  In  the  area  of  secured  loans, 
those  which  exceed  $750,  I  feel  that  too 
much  emphasis  Is  placed  on  material  col- 
lateral and  the  word  "security"  Is  too  often 
interpreted  to  mean  only  physical  posses- 
sions. Recently,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration changed  its  concept  of  collateral, 
looking  less  and  less  at  a  man's  physical  pos- 
sessions and  more  and  more  at  hia  projected 
ability  to  repay  the  loan 

A  bad  credit  risk  with  a  great  deal  of  col- 
Ittteral  does  not  make  as  good  a  borrower  as 
does  a  good  credit  risk  with  satisfactory 
earning  projections  but  with  limited  ma- 
terial collateral.  This  is  especially  true 
among  the  military  since  the  serviceman 
would  not  have  a  great  deal  of  material  col- 
lateral In  these  cases,  however.  1  feel  that 
the  use  of  the  allotment  system  by  the  credit 
union  would  be  construed  as  a  form  of  se- 
curity in  making  the  loan,  since  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  would  come  off  the  top 
of  the  man's  paycheck.  The  fact  that  credit 
union  members  under  the  directive  are  now 
required  to  obtain  clearance  from  the  credit 
union  before  transferring  duty  stations 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a 
form  of  security  when  making  the  loan 

During  the  subcommittee's  hearings  on 
Federal  Services,  we  learned  that  the  finance 
companies  are  able  to  charge  exorbitant  In- 
terest rates  and  pad  the  serviceman's  loon 
account,  because  the  serviceman  Is  required 
to  honor  his  debt  obligations.  There  is  so 
much  stress  placed  upon  the  repayment  of 
debt  by  the  military  that  in  many  cases  the 
aertlceman  will  pay  up  an  unjust  debt  In 
order  to  avoid  explaining  the  situation  to 
his  commanding  officer.  The  military  does 
not  act  as  a  collection  agency  in  theory,  but 
In  practice  It  does.  There  have  been  cases 
where  servicemen  who  did  not  pay  debts  were 
court-martialed,  reduced  In  grade,  and  even 
dishonorably  dismissed  from  the  service.  A 
legal  assistance  officer  In  a  nearby  Virginia 
military  installation  testified  before  my  sub- 
committee that  a  soldier  ■••  •  •  niust  have  a 
reputation  for  paying  his  bills,  because  if  he 
doesn't,  he  brings  discredit  on  the  service, 
and  no  one  Is  more  sensitive  about  Integrity 
than  people  in  the  service.  •  •  •  •• 

The  loan  companies  realized  at  an  early 
stage  that  they  could  use  this  military  policy 
on  debt  repayment  against  the  serviceman  In 
the  form  of  exorbitant  Interest  and  padded 
finance  charges. 

I  propose  that  credit  umons  use  the  mili- 
tary mans  debt  payment  policy  to  the  serv- 
iceman's advantage.  I  propose  that  this  pol- 
icy should  be  used  as  collateral  in  making 
character  loans,  since  repayment  of  the  loan 
is  all  but  guaranteed  by  the  military.  In 
short.  If  finance  companies  can  use  this 
policy  against  the  Interests  of  the  service- 
man, there  is  no  reason  why  credit  unions 
cant  use  it  to  the  serviceman's  advantage, 
especially  if  the  repayment  is  to  be  made 
through  a  military  allotment.  You  can  turn 
the  finance  company  abuses  ot  this  policy 
into  a  credit  union  asset. 

FTND    COLLATERAL    SUBSTITtlTES 

A  good  credit  background  should  also  be 
substituted,  if  possible,  for  forms  of  material 
collateral.  If  you  find  that  many  of  vour 
loans  which  are  fully  collateralized  with 
material  possessions  are  going  sour,  then  I 
be  Icve  you  should  reevaluate  vour  lending 
policies,  placing  more  emphasi's  on  repay- 
ment prospects,  rather  than  liquidating  the 
collateral  if  a  loan  should  go  sour  Remem- 
cer,  if  you  concentrate  primarily  on  col- 
lateral, you  must  have  outlets  for  turning 
„„'^  ™"ateral  into  cash  if  the  loan  goes  sour, 
ana  I  .,m  sure  none  of  you  wants  to  go  into 
'ne  property  disposal  or  stockbroker  busi- 
onT  ,'^"''  finally.  I  should  like  to  ask  each 
one  01  you  to  make  a  special  effort  to  recruit 
un^„  ^  ^^'^'  """  E-3''  'o'o  the  credit 
,„  °  "  y°"  '^'^  start  these  young  serv- 
^Emen  on  a  program  of  planned  savings  and 
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can  help  them  meet  their  financial  needs  and 
give  them  credit  counseling,  you  will  not 
only  have  added  a  valuable  member  to  your 
credit  umon,  but  you  will  also  be  perform- 
ing a  much  needed  and  highly  appreciated 
service  to  the  military. 

In  closing.  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  only 
one  area  of  the  directive  bothers  me  and  that 
Is  that  It  does  not  provide  for  military  credit 
unions  overseas.  1  plan  to  take  every  action 
possible  to  convince  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  the  pressing  need  for  overseas  credit 
unions.  I  see  no  reason  either  in  law  or 
logic  as  to  why  there  should  not  be  credit 
imlons  In  these  areas.  I  hope  that  at  our 
next  meeting  we  will  be  able  to  discuss  a  di- 
rective dealing  with  overseas  credit  unions. 

Credit  unions  are  no  longer  the  stepchild 
of  the  economic  community;  they  are  a  re- 
spected financial  Institution  and  a  feared 
competitor.  Despite  the  many  gains  made 
by  credit  unions,  it  is  even  more  Important 
that  they  do  not  adopt  a  standpat  attitude 
at  this  time.  Such  a  position  could  prove 
fatal  to  the  credit  union  movement.  Al- 
ready, we  have  seen  signs  of  banks  attacking 
the  credit  union  movement  and  I  foresee  In 
the  very  near  future  banks  striking  for  the 
"Juglar  vein."  If  you  believe  in  credit  un- 
ions, you  must  be  prepared  to  fight  for  them, 
you  must  know  what  you  want  and  go  after 
It  with  full  force  and  not  be  Intimidated  by 
those  financial  Institutions  that  would  put 
an  end  to  credit  unions. 

I  believe  In  the  principle  of  credit  unions: 
I  believe  in  the  operations  of  credit  unions: 
and  lastly  and  most  Importantly.  I  believe 
In  you.     Thank  you  very  much 

Department  or  Defense  Directive  No 
1000.9.  AUGOST  27.  1965 
Subject:  Credit  unions  serving  Department 
of  Defense  personnel 
(a)   Federal  Credit  Union  Act   (12   U.S  C 
1751  et  seq.). 

Ib|  n  S.  Government  Organization 
Manual. 

(c)  DOD  Directive  7330  1.  "Voluntary 
Military  Pay  Allotments."  December  12.  19.56. 

(d)  DOD  Instruction  1330.3  "Space  Cri- 
teria for  Providing  Religious.  Welfare  and 
Recreational  Facilities,"  September  4,   1963. 

J,   PURPOSE 

This  directive — 

A.  Sets  forth  Department  of  Defense 
IDODI  policy  on  cooperation  and  relation- 
ships with  credit  unions  serving  military 
and  civilian  personnel  in  the  United  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
Puerto  Rico; 

B.  Prescribes  the  extent  of  logistical  and 
administrative  assistance  to  be  uniformly 
provided  by  DOD  components;  and 

C.  Assigns  responsibility  for  the  policy 
direction  of  the  credit  union  program. 

n.    APPLICABILITY 

The  provisions  of  this  directive  apply  to  ail 

DOD  components. 

in.   RESPONStBILITT 

Subject  to  the  direction,  authority  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  ( Manpower  i 
I  ASDiMi )  shall  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  directive  and  assure  its  effective  imple- 
mentation throughout  the  DOD. 

IV.   POLICY 

A.  Credit  unions  encouraged  in  the  Depart- 
ment o/  Defense 
I.  Federal  Ooveroment  policy  (References 

(a)  and  (b) ) : 

(a)  To  establish  convenient  credit  union 
facilities  as  cooperative  organizations  created 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  systematic 
savings  and  creating  a  source  of  credit  for 
provident  or  productive  purposes. 

(b>  To  emphasize  self-help  and  wise  man- 
agement of  resources,   thereby  raising   the 
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standard  of  living,  strengthening  the  family 
unit  and  increasing  the  self-reliance  of  the 
member 

2.  Department     of     Defense     policy— The 

lai  Recognizes  the  right  of  all  military 
and  civilian  personnel  to  organize  and  affili- 
ate with  credit  unions,  without  restriction 
or  discrimination,  formed  pursuant  to  refer- 
ence (a)  or  other  duly  constituted  authority. 

(bi  Will  provide  appropriate  guidance  and 
assistance  in  conduct  (rf  credit  union  opera- 
tions. 

(c)  Permits  and  encourages  the  operation 
of  one  credit  union  at  each  DOD  installation 
without  charge  for  accommodations  when 
space  is  available;  provided,  the  commander 
responsible  for  allocating  the  space  has  de- 
termined that  the  credit  union  permits  mem- 
bership for  all  qualified  military  and  civilian 
personnel  without  discrimination  including 
but  not  limited  to.  grade,  rank.  race,  com- 
ponent, etc.  At  those  installations  where 
the  credit  union  win  not  meet  the  foregoing 
standards  of  membership,  commanders  may 
encourage  the  formation  of  a  second  credit 
union  which  will  meet  the  standards  and 
thereby  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Directive 
With  the  approval  of  the  membership  In- 
volved and  the  regulatory  authorities  (Sub- 
section IV.  C.) ,  mergers  mav  also  be  accomp- 
lished to  better  serve  the  total  Defense  com- 
munity stationed  on  the  installation. 
B.  Recognition  of  and  assistance  to  credit 
unions 
Credit  unions  organized  by  and  for  De- 
fense military  and  civilian  personnel  are  to 
be  recognized  and  assisted  at  all  echelons  as 
important  morale  and  welfare  resources,  and 
organized  by  law  and  regulation  as  coopera- 
tive associations  for  mutual  benefit  and  self- 
help  by: 

1.  Encouraging  the  accimiulatlon  of  sav- 
ings and  the  granting  of  loans  for  provident 
purposes  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest 

2.  Inculcating  hablu  of  thrift; 

3.  Combating  usury  or  the  patronage  of 
lenders  who  charge  exorbitant  rates  ot  In- 
terest; 

4.  Analyzing  consumer  credit  problems  In- 
cluding the  true  costs  of  Installment  buying; 

5.  Counseling  in  family  financial  plannlne- 
and  " 

8.    Providing    experience    In    organization 
management  and  administration. 
C.  Organisation  of  credit  unions  serving 
DOD  personnel 

1.  Federal  Credit  Unions:  Credit  unions 
organized  as  Federal  credit  unions  are  in- 
corporated and  operated  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  as 
amended  (Reference  (ai).  are  legal  entitles 
with  specific  powers  and  authorities  as  ap- 
proved by  law.  and  are  examined  periodically 
by  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

2.  State  Credit  Unions:  Credit  unions  or- 
ganized under  State  credit  union  laws  op- 
erate on  the  same  general  principles  as  Fed- 
eral credit  unions.  Generally,  State  credit 
unions  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  banking  departments. 

V     CREDIT   UNION    OPEaATIONS    IN    DOD 

Credit  unions  organized  by  and  for  DOD 
military  and  civilian  personnel  may  be  pro- 
vided with  the  property  and  logistic  support 
contemplated  by  section  VI  below,  provided 
operating  policies  are  consistent  with  the 
following: 

A.  Lending 

In  accordance  with  proven  credit  union 
practice,  lending  policies  should  be  as  liberal 
as  possible  and  still  be  consistent  with  the 
Interests  of  the  credit  union  and  the  indi- 
vidual member.  To  be  avoided  are  unneces- 
sarily restrictive,  unreasonable,  or  out-of- 
date   rules   on  the   size  of   loans,   type  and 
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amount  of  security,  or  waiting  perlod-i  be- 
fore loan  eligibility  con  be  granted  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  youthful 
military  member  In  pay  grades  of  E-1.  E-3. 
and  E-3  in  assisting  such  member  to  secure 
accessary  loans  for  provident  purposes. 
B.  Counseling 

Skilled  counseling  service,  without  charge, 
should  be  made  available  to  Defense  credit 
union  members  with  every  effort  made  to 
help  the  members,  particularly  the  youthful 
and  ineicperlenced  serviceman  and  the  young 
married  families,  to  solve  money  problems, 
to  budget,  and  to  continue  assistance  and 
instruction  until  they  can  solve  their  prob- 
lems without  guidance. 

C.  SavUigs 

Members  should  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate In  ft  regular  savings  plan: 

1  With  "reasonable  limitations  as  to 
amounts  which  may  be  deposited  at  any  one 
time  or  the  total  amount  which  may  be  held 
Ln  shares;  and 

2.  By  a  reasonable  dividend  or  return  on 
savings. 

D.  Retattcms 

1  Exchange  of  Information  Cooperation, 
liaison,  and  exchange  of  Information  be- 
tween credit  unions  of  all  DOD  components 
will  be  observed. 

a  By  credit  unions:  All  credit  unions 
serving  DOD  personnel  will  cooper.ite  with 
the  Installation  commonder.  keep  him  ad- 
vised (if  the  credit  union  operation.  Including 
sutiml.'ision  of  a  copy  of  the  monthly  Unanclnl 
report,  other  credit  union  publications,  and 
Invite  him  or  his  designees  to  attend  annual 
meetlnes  and  other  appropriate  functions. 

3  By  installation  commanders:  The  sup- 
port and  sympathetic  understanding  Intend- 
ed by  this  directive  Is  not  to  be  con.'itrued  as 
control  or  super\'islon  by  Installation  com- 
hianders. 

Vl     PROPEETY    AND   LOOISTIC    StJPPOHT 

.\  Credit  union  serving  DOD  personnel 
win  be  afforded  advertising  .space  In  appro- 
priate  publications,  the  use  of  bulletin 
boiirds  for  promotional  or  Infcprmntloit  pur- 
P'»es.  and  other  approprloi*  facilities  to 
further  the  alms  of  the  organization. 

B.  Station  clearance  forms  will  provide  a 
block  reserved  for  the  credit  union  to  be 
fjiecuted  by  personnel  on  permanent  change 
q(  station 

C.  DOD  military  personnel  and  credit 
tinlons  are  encouraged  to  use  the  service 
Bllotment  privilege  permitted  by  reference 
ccl- 

D  The  trans  .ctlon  of  credit  union  busi- 
ness ilurlng  duty  hours  will  be  permitted 
providing  there  Is  no  Interference  with  the 
performance  of   official  duties. 

VII.    IrTIt-IZATION    OF     MILrTARY     REAt.    PROPERTY 
AND   SPACE 

A.  When  available,  the  furnishing  of  office 
space  nnd  related  real  property  to  credit 
union  tenants  will  be  governed  by  section 
1770  of  reference  ( a ) . 

B.  All  other  services  such  as  telcp'.icne 
lines,  or  long  distance  toll  calls,  space  al- 
terations, et  cetera,  provided  credit  uniom. 
resulting  from  assignment  of  military  leal 
property  or  space  for  tiiese  purposes  will  be 
subject  to  reimbursement  by  the  credit 
iinloi;  tenants. 

C.  As'lgnroent  of  existing  space  facilities 
or  construe! Ion  of  new  space  facilities  iwhen 
authorized  1  to  credit  union  tenants  will  be 
In  accordance  with  the  criteria  specified  In 
reference  (dt . 

D.  The  erection  of  striKtures  at  credit 
linion  expense  may  be  authorized  If  such 
protwsals  are  first  reviewed  and  approved  for 
conformity  to  long-range  master  utilization 
plans  by  the  appropriate  military  depert- 
ments  nnd  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Loglstlcsl  Credit 
unions  submitting  such  plans  for  cons'dera- 
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•Ion  must  also  agree  to  be  financially  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance,  utilities,  and 
services  furnished. 

E  Land  required  for  approved  construc- 
tion at  credit  union  expense  shall  be  made 
available  only  at  fair  rental  by  lease,  pro- 
vided that  structures  erected  thereon  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  Government  without 
reimbursement  In  the  event  of  Installation 
inactlvatlon.  closing  or  other  disposal  ac- 
tion, liquidation  of  the  credit  union  or  the 
lease  Is  revoked. 

Vm     IMPLEMENTATION 

within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  direc- 
tive, the  secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ment!! (and  other  DOD  components,  as  ap- 
plicable! will  submit  to  the  ASD  (M)  for 
approval,  their  proposed  Implementing  regu- 
lations. 

DC     EFEECnvE   DATE 

This  directive  Is  elTcctlve  Immediately. 
Cyrus  Vance. 
Deputy  Secretary  o/  Defense 


EFFORTS  OF  CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS 

li   ELECTRIC  CORP    TO   CONTROL 

AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  RESNICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today  is  that  of  air  pollution  Very  often 
v:e  find  a  great  many  people  paying  lip- 
service  to  reducing  air  pollution,  but 
little  more.  Tlierefore,  it  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  I  would  like  to  inform  this 
House  that  one  of  our  leading  electric 
power  companies,  the  Central  Hudson 
Gas  Si  Electric  Corp..  serving  the  mid- 
Hudson  Valley  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Its  president,  Mr.  Lelan  F.  Sillin.  Jr., 
has  decided  to  Invest  S2,350,000,  To  vir- 
tually eliminate  air  contamination  resiilt- 
Ing  from  its  Danskammer  Point  steam- 
plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  money  will  not  In- 
crease the  profits  of  Central  Hudson 
Gas  i  Electric  Corp.,  but  it  certainly 
will  help  clean  the  air  for  the  Hudson 
Valley. 

I  think  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric 
Corp.  and  Mr  Sillin  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  doing  this  on  their  own 
initiative.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  other 
power  companies  and  manufacturing  In- 
dustries would  do  the  same,  our  air  would 
be  a  lot  cleaner  and  we  would  have  a  lot 
less  need  for  Federal  legislation  in  this 
field.  

TAX  INCENTIVE  IN  HORTON  BILL 
FOR   MANPOWER  TRAINING 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  that  would  allow 
a  Federal  Income  tax  benefit  as  an  Incen- 


tive to  employers  who  train  or  retrain 
employees  or  prospective  employees. 

Our  Inability  to  absorb  into  our  labor 
force  the  imskilled  and  individuals  whose 
skills  no  longer  are  needed  has  been  a 
serious  problem  for  too  long.  Failure  to 
solve  the  problem  has  been  significantly 
contributory  to  the  persistence  of  our  un- 
desirable rate  of  unemployment. 

Recent  legislation — particularly  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963 — was  designed  to  close 
the  rap  between  the  needs  of  the  labor 
market  and  the  ability  to  fill  those  needs 
with  individuals  who  have  the  proper 
skills.  We  need  further  action,  however, 
to  achieve  our  objectives  in  this  area 
My  bill  provides  the  type  of  action  that 
will  direct  us  more  effectively  toward 
this  achievement. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposal,  em- 
ployers who  either  train  or  restrain  pres- 
ent or  prospective  employees  could  take 
a  tax  credit  equal  to  7  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures. Thus,  an  employer  who 
qualifies  for  the  credit  could  reduce  his 
tax  liability  S7  for  each  SlOO  expended 
for  training  or  retraining  purposes.  This 
would  be  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
business  deduction  the  employer  is  cur- 
rently allowed  for  these  expenses.  The 
plan  would  operate  In  a  manner  similar 
to  the  tax  credit  now  allowed  a  business 
that  makes  a  qualified  Investment  In 
machinery  and  equipment. 

This  tax  credit  program  entails  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  Government  regulation 
and  Government  housing  and  personnel 
to  implement  the  bill.  The  bill  sets  forth 
general  guidelines  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  follow  A  program  will  not  be 
approved  unless  it  is  deemed  necessary 
for  national  defense,  to  replace  skill.=  of 
the  trainees  that  have  become  obsolete 
because  of  advances  in  trade,  busincs. 
or  new  techniques,  or  to  replace  skills 
which  are  not  needed  because  of  changes 
in  the  national  defense  programs. 

The  tax  credit  would  become  available 
to  taxpayers  after  this  year.  Further- 
more, if  in  a  subsequent  year  the  tax- 
payer has  such  a  small  profit  or  incurs 
a  loss,  and  thus  is  unable  to  use  the  tax 
credit  in  the  current  year,  he  will  be 
permitted  to  carry  back  the  credit  !o 
years  beginning  after  1965. 

Numerous  benefits  would  flow  from 
this  proposal.  Individuals  who  are  now 
unable  to  find  employment  because  they 
lack  the  proper  skills  will  be  better  quali- 
fied to  find  productive  emplo.\Tnent  after 
the  training  period.  Employees  who  face 
the  loss  of  their  jobs  because  technolog- 
ical changes  have  made  their  occupation 
obsolete  or  greatly  reduced  the  demand 
for  their  services,  will  more  readily  be 
able  to  shift  to  a  different  job  requiiins 
the  new  skill  for  which  he  was  retrained 
Thus,  the  general  level  of  skill  among 
workers  will  be  stepped  up. 

Production  that  is  now  lagging  in  areas 
where  a  lack  of  qualified  workers  exists 
will  rise.  The  entire  country  will  benefit 
from  the  resulting  increase  in  national 
output.  Moreover,  higher  production 
rates  will  increase  the  level  of  the  tai 
base.  Additional  Government  revenues 
derived  from  the  higher  tax  base  will 
largely   offset    any    tax    reductions   ftl- 
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tributable  to  the  tax  credit.  It  is  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  we  promptly 
enact  this  bill  which  provides  a  tax  credit 
to  employers  who  train  or  retrain  em- 
ployees or  prospective  employees. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  H  CALLAHAN. 
27TH  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  recently  of  the 
passing  of  Joseph  H.  Callahan.  27th  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. For  over  25  years,  Joe  was 
a  frirnd  and  dedicated  assistant  to  many 
of  us  here  today.  We  remember  him  for 
his  unfailing  courtesy,  for  his  good- 
fellowship,  for  his  prowess  as  an  athlete, 
and  for  his  long  service  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  here  in  Congress  and  in  his 
home  State  of  Kentucky.  As  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  he  developed 
many  of  the  procedures  and  techniques 
still  used  in  that  area  of  activity  and  no 
task,  however  great  and  demanding,  was 
too  much  for  him  to  accomplish.  After 
his  election  as  Sergeant  at  Arms,  he  con- 
tinued his  efficient  and  quiet  path  of 
service  until  a  heart  attack  led  to  his  re- 
tirement on  disability  Joe  died  last  week 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  went  to 
school.  He  was  only  60-years  of  age  and 
the  majority  of  his  productive  years  were 
spent  In  service  to  this  distinguished 
body.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  join  In 
extending  sympathy  to  his  children  and 
Ills  family. 

THE  BLACK  TAX  CASE 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  certain  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  either  through  negU- 
sence  or  worse,  the  Internal  Revenue 
oenice  has  at  this  late  date  taken  legal 
action  to  protect  the  Government  in- 
terest in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fred  B.  Black 
Jr.,  convicted  on  charges  of  income  tax 
evasion. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
that  Black,  a  high-paid  lobbyist  for 
north  American  Aviation,  was  exposed 
as  a  fixer  and  crony  of  Robert  G, 
Bobby)  Baker,  the  former  secretary  and 
intimate  of  President  Johnson. 

Usually  aggressive  in  protecting  the 
Governments  Interest,  the  Internal 
Kevenue  Service   has   permitted   Black 

aLt'f„°'^  °I,*""  ^^^^'^-  Among  these 
awets  were  Black's  stock  in  the  Serv-U 
vending  Co,.  valued   at  approximately 


$1  million.  In  which  he  was  in  partner- 
ship with  Baker,  and  a  large  home  In 
the  Washington  area. 

Blacks  former  crony.  Bobby  Baker. 
got  the  vending  company  stock  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Bank  got 
a  $100,000  mortgage  on  the  house  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  former  lobbyist 
went  to  trial  on  the  Federal  tax  evasion 
charge. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  either 
by  negligence  or  design,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  filed  its  tax  lien  of  more 
than  $340,000  after  Blacks  assets  evap- 
orated so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned for  Black  is  alleged  to  have  told 
newspaper  reporters  that  he  is  now 
broke. 

In  a  situation  that  has  provided  Wash- 
ington with  one  of  its  worst  scandals  It 
is  inexplicable  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  failed  to  move  in  protecting  the 
public  interest.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the 
tax  scandals  in  the  days  of  the  Truman 
administration. 

Following  is  a  news  story  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  the  date  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1965,  giving  some  of  the  back- 
grounds of  the  Black  case: 
BOBBT  Baker  Partner  Sited  on  Back  Tax— 
*340,429  Lien  Filed  Against  Black  Now 
Appealing  Conviction 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  filed  a 
»340429  tax  Hen  against  Fred  B.  Black    Jr 
convicted  tax  evader  and  one-time  business 
associate  of  Robert  G.  ,  Bobby  i  Baker. 

IRS  spokesman  Ed  York  said  copies  of  the 
lien,  covering  personal  Federal  Income  taxes 
from  1960  through  1964,  were  filed  Friday  In 
District  Court  here  and  In  Montgomery 
County  Circuit  Court.  Blacks  wife,  Nina 
was  also  named. 

The  amounts  of  taxes  ranged  from  a  low  of 
«7,485  m  1964— the  year  Black  was  convicted 
in  US  District  Court  here  of  evading  $91  OOO 
in  Income  taxes  In  1956.  195;  and  1988— to 
a  high  of  S122,212  In  1961 

Asked  for  comment  yesterday.  Black  said 
the  news  of  the  filing  took  him  "completely 
by  surprise."  ' 

"I  dldnt  have  that  much  Income  In  those 
years,"  he  said  "Some  of  them  (the  years i 
I  owe   for,   but  certainly   not  that  much." 

FHEE   ON    APPEAL 

aiifno^r^'  *''°  °""  """  reportedly  paid 
»lon,000  a  year  as  a  consultant  for  North 
American  Aviation  Corp.  on  Government 
aerospace  matters,  Is  free  pending  his  appeal 
or  his  tax  evasion  conviction. 
i/^'-'S^J"^  "  2-week  trial  that  ended  In 
May  1964,  Black  was  sentenced  to  15  months 
to  4  years  In  prison,  plus  a  tlO.OOO  fine.  Dur- 
Ing  the  trial  he  denied  on  the  witness  stand 
any  Intent  to  defraud  the  Government 

Until  the  Bobby  Baker  affair.  Black  was 
just  the  little  known  president  of  a  small 
public  relations  firm.  It  pushed  him  Into 
the  limelight  as  the  partner  of  Baker  In  the 
Serv-U  vending  machine  firm. 

CALLED  INrttJENTlAL 

A  civil  suit  tiled  by  a  competitor  firm 
charged  that  Black  conspired  with  Baker  and 
another  associate  to  cancel  a  contract  with 
asubcontractor  of  North  American  Aviation 
The  suit  was  later  settled  out  of  court. 

Testimony  at  Black's  tax  trial  portrayed 
him  as  an  Influential,  high-spending  man 
with  a  wide  circle  of  friends  In  diverse  and 
Important  positions. 

Black's  attorney.  Hans  A  Nathan,  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment.  The  effect  of  a 
lien  la  to  give  notice  that  the  Government 
has  a  claim  on  a  person's  assets. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  CLARENCE  J 
BROWN 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia  I  Mr.  Smith)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECoan.  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  August  26, 
1965.  on  the  death  of  Representative 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio: 

COMMriTEE  ON  RCLES. 
US.  HOCSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES. 

August  2e.  1965 
Resolltion  on  the  Death  of  Representa- 
tive Claeence  J.  Brown  Ohio 
Whereas  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  been  saddened  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  one  of  IW  most  able 
members,  the  Honorable  Clarence  J  Brown 
of  Ohio:  and 

Whereax  Representative  Brown  has  served 
his  dlstrl<-t,  his  State,  his  Nation,  and  espe- 
claUy  thf  C!ommltte«  nn  Rules,  with  great 
honor  and  distinction-  and 

Whereoj  he  was  a  man  of  deep  moral  con- 
victions w>io  was  fiercely  loyal  both  to  his 
causes  anc  his  assoclaten.  who  searched  end- 
lessly for  V  hat  he  believed  best  for  his  coun- 
try and  his  fellowman.  a.nd  who  without  fear 
or  hesitation  cast  all  his  energies  Into  any 
fight  that  served  his  beliefs:  and 

Whereas  his  presence  and  services  will  be 
greatly  missed  bv  this  committee;  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  committee,  through  Its 
chairman,  express  to  Representative  Brown's 
son.  his  daughters,  and  bis  grandchildren 
ounmost  sincere  sympathy  In  the  great  loss 
that  has  been  theirs,  and  the  hope  that 
Divine  Providence  will  simtaln  them  m  their 
bereavement; 

Further.  That  suitably  engrossed  copies  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  his  family  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon 
the  permanent  records  of  this  committee 
Attest ; 

Howard  W  Smftb,  of  Virginia,  Chair- 
man; William  m.  Colmer  of  Missis- 
sippi. Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana;  James 
J.  Delanet  of  New  'york;  James  W. 
TRIMBLE  of  Arkansas;  Richard  Bollino 
of  Missouri;  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
of  Massachusetts:  B.  F.  Sisk  of  Cali- 
fornia: John  Youno  of  Texas;  Clatoe 
Pepper  of  Florida;  H.  Allen  Smtth  of 
California;  John  b  Anderson  of  11- 
llnols;  Dave  Martin  of  Nebraska,  James 
H  QciLLEN  of  Tennessee 


CONTEST    OF    MISSISSIPPI'S 
ELECTION 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanlmou.s  oon.-ient  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [  Mr.  Walker  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  who  saw  fit  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  dismiss  the  contest 
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of  election  of  Mississippi's  five  congres- 
sional deleaates. 

The  House  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion and  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Elections 


This  is  one  danger  that  is  too  often 
overlooked  in  discussions  of  minimum 
wage  increases  disregardmg  productivity 
increases  and  the  differentials  existing 


t  on  and  the  suocommiiiee  on  cim-i^n^     ,,,^ic»..<.o  „..„„..       ,    .      »"  „„  o^fi^ii 
have  worked  tirelessly  to  weigh  all  the     in  the  total  labor  market.     As  an  article 


issues  and  to  elve  due  consideration  to 
the  cases  for  both  the  duly  elected  Con- 
gressmen and  the  so-called  contestants. 
If  the  resolution  to  dismiss  this  con- 
test had  been  defeated  by  Congress,  a 
precedent  would  have  been  established 
to  the  effect  that  any  consressional  seat 


in  the  September  7  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street    Journal    points    out.    minimum 


At  least  cine  supermarltet-chaln  spoltesman 
says  grocery  prices  will  have  to  go  up  and 
■■5peclal6"  won't,  reflect  the  deep  price  cu« 
they  have  In  the  past. 

The  Trent  men"  at  a  busy  Atlanta  senlce 
station  were  handed  an  ultimatum:  Instead 
of  Just  pumping  gas  and  wiping  windshields, 
learn    to   make   mechanical    repairs  or   find 


of  anv  State  in  the  Union  could  be  de-    the  new  minimum  wage  measure  now 
manded  by   tliese  same   people  or  any     proposed. 


wage  legislation  may  have  the  effect  of     another  job. 

shutting  down  certain  marginally  profit-         The  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  confined 
able  industries  and  putting  a  good  many 
people  out  of  work.     We  should  remem- 
ber  this   experience   when   considering 


other  group  so  dedicated  to  minority  rule 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  forces  behind  this  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Dem- 
ocratic Party— most  of  the  attorneys  rep- 
rcsentins  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party 
are  members  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  a  group  cited  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  as  early 
a-s  1944  as  being  a  Communist  front  or- 
uaiiization. 

In  their  efforts  to  unseat  the  Missis- 
sippi delei-ation.  the  FDP  has  resorted  to 
the  typical  pressure  tactics  that  we  in 
Mississippi  and  the  entire  South  have 
seen  so  much  of  in  the  past  few  years- 
demonstrations.  con.stant  pressuring  of 
other  Congres.'imen,  and  even  sit-ins  in 
the  Nation's  Capitol.  And.  this  is  the 
same  group  of  people  that  demanded  that 
draftees  destroy  their  draft  cards  and  re- 
fuse to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Let  me  pose  this  question:  Had  this 
challence  been  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 
where  would  they  have  struck  next? 


I  say  this  as  one  who  supports  as  sound 
economics  the  theory  of  a  fixed  minimum 
entry  wage  so  long  as  it  covers  merely  a  r.overnment  says, 
substantial  and  easy  to  identify  segment 
of  the  labor  market,  not  total  coverage 
by  any  manner  of  means.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  many  repu- 
table economists  who  argue  that  the 
very  theory  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
is  unsound.  I  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  support  those  who  are  pushing 
the  minimum  wage  theory  way  beyond 
what  I  have  understood  to  be  its  original 
concept.  I  cannot  defend  the  minimum 
wage  theory  to  make  of  it  instead  a 
miiiimum  entry  wage,  the  minimum  wage 
that  a  head  of  a  family  needs  for  sub- 
sistence. Nor  can  I  defend  the  theoi-y 
when  it  contemplates  raising  the  wage 
rates  in  the  society  through  Government 
sanction  rigidly  applicable  to  the  total 
labor  market  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
flexibility  of  the  ripping  effect  which 
seeks  the  same  ends  by  applying  the 
Government  sanction  only  to  a  substan- 
tial and  easy  to  identify  segment  of  the 
labor  market.     The  extension  of  the  orig- 


in the  law  only  applies  to  certain  worker.^  — 
retail  clerks,  bus  drivers,  construction  work- 
ers and  hardshell-fish  processors  among 
them — who  weren't  covered  when  pay  (or 
millions  of  workers  went  to  SI  25  2  years  ago 
The  latest  rise  takes  In  3.600.000  workers 
although  all  but  810.000  of  them  arc  already 
making  more  than  the  new  minimum.   Hie 


MINIMUM  WAGE  THWARTS  THE 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  MAXIMUM  EM- 
PLOYMENT 

Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ■^ 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  the  House 
Will  soon  consider  legislation  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage.  Before  we  consider 
such  an  increase.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  understand  the  effects  of  past 
legislation  in  this  area. 

On  September  3.  the  final  section  of 
the  1961  minimum  wasc  law  went  into 
effect.  The  section  extended  minimum 
wage  coverage  to  3.6  million  workers. 
.510.000  of  whom  were  receiving  wages 
oelow  the  minimum  Although  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  was  to  raise  the 
wages  of  a  segment  of  the  lalwr  force. 
its  effect  was.  in  at  least  one  area,  to 
eliminate  many  jobs  One  of  the  indus- 
tries hardest  hit  by  the  extended  cover- 
age was  the  fresh  crabmeat  industry  in 
North  Carolina,  where  all  18  packing 
plants— employing  1.800  workers — closed 
rather  than  pay  the  new  minimum.  In 
addition,  another  1.500  to  2.000  crab  fish- 
ermen have  lost  their  markets  as  a  result 
of  the  shutdowns.  In  the  words  of  one 
industry  spokesman: 

It's  been  tough  for  a  long  time — this  was 
the  straw  that  broke  our  backs. 


IMPACT  GREATEST  IN  SOtTTHEAST 

While  the  new  wage  floor  applies  acroja 
the  United  States,  its  Impact  la  greatest  la 
the  Southeast  because  pay  scales  are  lower 
And  at  isolated  spots,  like  the  handful  oi 
fishing  villages  on  the  shores  of  Pamlico 
Sound,  where  North  Carolina's  crabbing  in- 
dustry is  centered,  the  blow  has  been 
crushing. 

■Thai's  the  low  end  of  the  State  economi- 
cally anyway— this  Is  going  to  be  a  severe 
shock,"  says  Thatcher  Townsend,  Jr.,  econo- 
mist at  Wachovia  Bank  i:  Trust  Co.  In  Win- 
ston-Salem "Everybody  has  a  breaking 
point— It  looks  like  these  Jobs  were  pricKl 
out  of  the  market,"  Mr.  Townsend  says 

W  P.  Whorton,  who  runs  a  plant  at 
Whortonville  and  heads  the  Nortli  Carolina 
Blue  Crab  Packers  Association,  complains 
that  the  new  law  aimed  at  enhancing  the 
earnings  of  workers  Is  doing  the  opposite 
What's  more,  he  adds.  It  lsn"t  Just  the  1.800 
lald-on  crab  pickers  who  are  being  hurt 
"There  are  1,500  to  2,000  people  who  made 
a  living  fishing  for  the  crabs,  and  now  they've 
lost  their  market,"  he  says. 

The  fishing  fleet,  most  of  it  tied  up  at  the 


inal  theorv  has  never  been  backed  by  eco-  dock  since  Friday,  consists  of  some  one-mar. 

nomic  argument  that  I  know  of.     Cer-  open  boats  that  run  trot  lines  baited  with 

foinw  waitpv  Rf-iithpi-  and  other  labor  tou?h  bull  Up  bought  from  slaughterhousM 

feaSe'sTeek  Jo  advance  H  fhrough  rhet-  =-d  trawlers  that  net  both  crabs  and  shrimp 
oric  and  political  pressures  rather  than 
reason.     What   has   been   advanced  by 


some  economists  is  the  theory  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  with  a  high  mini- 
mum. I  think  this  theory,  which  has 
been  put  in  practice  in  some  societies, 
notably  Italy,  has  proved  to  be  imsound 
I  suspect  that  the  labor  economists  are 
really  trying  to  extend  the  minimum  en- 
try wage  theory  and  coupling  with  it  an 
extension  and  corruption  of  the  unem 


without  their  crab  market,  even  the  big  op- 
erators will  have  to  close  or  sail  on  to  other 
waters,  Mr.  Whorton  .says. 

As  far  as  finding  other  Jobs  arotind  the 
low-lying,  windswept  coastal  coumy 
chances  are  slim,  he  insist*.  "All  we've  got 
is  a  few  grocery  and  clothing  stores,  and  they 
stand  to  lose  most  of  their  customers,  so 
how  can  they  put  on  help?"" 

At  Ireland  Bros.  Seafood  Co.  In  tins 
Hobucken,  N C,  Roscoe  Ireland  says  most  o: 
the  women  he  had  to  dismiss  are  hopping 
mad     "They  say  they  are  going  to  write  their 


ployment  insurance  theory  to  bring  about  congressmen,  and  I  hope  they  do.  We  need 
the  application  of  the  guaranteed  annual  somebody  to  come  down  here  and  see  whai 
wage  with  a  high  minimum  theory  in     -^  P;°';'4"^,^-;„.,,,,  „,  ,„esn.  t... 

into  consideration,   he  says.   Is  that  nearly 


the  United  States.  If  this  is  the  case 
they  certainly  are  using  devious  means 
rather  than  straightforward  debate  to 
accomplish  their  objective. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 
Last  Section  or   1961  Minimu«-Wace  Law 

Takes       Eftect — Brvnt       Is       Felt       is 

Southeast 

I  By  Nell  A,  Maxwell  I 

Atlanta. — The  last  section  of  the  mini- 
mum-wage law  that  Congress  passed  in  1061 
went  into  effect  with  little  fanfare  Friday, 
but  Its  Impact  was  quickly  felt  in  the 
Soutlieast. 

The  18  packing  plants  that  make  up  the 
fresh  crabmeat  Industry  In  North  Carolina 
closed  rather  than  raise  the  pay  of  1.800  pick- 
ers, nearly  all  women,  to  the  $1  25  minimum. 
"It's  been  tough  for  a  long  time — this  was 
the  straw  that  broke  our  Ijacks.""  a  packing 
plant  owner  says. 


all  the  crab  packers  are  part-time  workers 
rather  than  family  breadwinners,  and  were 
happy  with  their  lot 

Also,  he  says,  many  of  them  already  raok^ 
well  over  the  minimum  wage.  Out  of  his  45 
workers,  all  but  22  dig  out  crab  meat  fast 
enough  to  make  more  than  the  wage  mini- 
mum at  their  piecework  rate  (29  cents  « 
pound  tor  regular  meat.  34  cenU  for  the 
claw  1 , 

The  meat  pickers  scoop  out  meat  from 
cooked  crabs  with  a  stubby  knife  A  fa" 
worker  can  make  Si.80  an  hour,  but  those 
who  aren"t  so  nimble  only  earn  half  tha". 
packers  say. 

By  the  time  the  refrigerated  meat  reaches 
grocery  counters.  It  Is  a  gourmet  Item  *• 
a  typical  Atlanta  grocery  store,  for  example 
a  6'..-opnce  can  of  choice  Carolina  crab  mea. 
costs  SI  69. 

"Lots  of  businesses  can  just  raise  tneu 
prices,  but  we  can't."  complains  Packer  Gar- 
land  Pulcher.     "We  are  dependent  on  '-»< 
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weather  and  the  catch."  he  says,  "and  our 
product  is  perishable:  we  can't  hold  out." 
An  Qdtled  pressure,  he  continues,  la  the  cost 
of  tmcklng  to  the  markets  In  Baltimore  and 
New  York  City,  which  he  says  gives  an  ad- 
vunlage  to  packers  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
who  are  nearer  to  those  cities. 

In  addition,  current  prices  to  the  packers — 
$1  50  a  pound  for  choice  morsels  lost  week — 
are  about  15  cents  under  a  year  ago  because 
of  iin  overabundant  supply,  a  packer  says. 

Blue  crabs  are  considered  a  delicacy  along 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  North  Carolina  is 
ft  major  supplier.  In  1963.  the  latest  year  for 
which  the  Government  has  final  figures,  the 
Stiite  supplied  18.8  million  pounds  of  the 
total  US.  catch  of  51  million  pounds. 

TROUBLE    IN    OTHER    STATES 

Tlie  other  big  blue-crnb  States  aren't  hav- 
inK  ;iny  mass  closings,  but  they  are  having 
trouble,  a  spokesman  for  the  Virginia  Crab 
packers  Association  says.  "We're  hanging 
on  lay  a  straw  and  don't  know  what  will 
happen."  he  declares,  "but  we're  certainly 
going  to  have  to  do  something  about  slow 
pickers." 

One  Virginia  packer  says,  "The  only  rea- 
son were  hanging  on  Is  that  the  Government 
is  trying  to  develop  a  mechanical  picking 
mAChinc.  We're  Just  hoping  they  can  do 
11  before  we  go  broke." 

Some  other  industries  are  looking  to  in- 
crensed  automation,  too.  but  In  some  cases 
executives  Insist  there  Isn't  any  alternative 
10  higher  prices.  "We*re  figuring  on  raising 
some  prices  and  also  not  cutting  so  deep  on 
our  specials,"  a  supermarket-chain  executive 
savf. 

Even  though  the  10-cent  increase  In  the 
w.tgc  floor  amounts  to  only  8  7  percent,  he 
fjcmres  the  payroll  will  take  a  10-percent 
jump.  A  big  Item,  he  notes,  is  that  the  new 
!aw  calls  for  overtime  after  40  hours  instead 
of  42.  Stores  In  the  chain  are  open  90  hours 
weekly. 

Jjimes  Webb.  Jr..  executive  vice  president 
of  Webb  City.  Inc..  a  Florida  variety  retailer 
based  Id  St.  Petersburg,  says,  "We're  going 
to  have  to  get  the  fat  oft  the  operation  by 
getting  more  ."ales  from  the  same  people." 
If  Thai  doesn't  work,  he  says,  some  prices 
win  have  to  be  adjusted. 

WAGE -COST  RISE  PUT  AT  3  PERCENT 

Most  retailers  estimate  their  wage  costs 
wtU  rise  3  percent,  and  most  are  reluctant 
to  try  to  raise  prices  that  much.  A  big 
department  store  In  Birmingham  doesn't 
plan  to  Increase  prices  now,  "but  we  may 
have  to  look  again  In  a  few  months."  an 
executive  says.  "We're  hoping  to  get  by  with 
gettlnu:  more  work  out  of  the  help.  We'll 
use  p:irt-time  people  only  when  we  can't  do 
without  them,  and  we'll  use  more  mechani- 
cal equipment  for  stock  handling." 

At  Sterchl  Bros.  Stores.  Inc..  in  Knoxville, 
W  L-  Hunter,  executive  vice  president,  says. 
"Were  going  over  our  operation  store  by 
store  to  offset  the  increases,  but  we  can't 
ofTsei;  It  all." 

Ira  Jackson,  operator  of  a  busy  Pure  Oil 
station  in  Atlanta,  says  the  new  law  will 
cost  at  least  one  Job.  Three  of  his  13  em- 
ployes get  61  an  hour  now.  but.  "for  $1.25. 
they'll  have  to  do  lubrication  Jobs  and  re- 
pairs, and  at  least  one  of  them  Just  Isn't 
suitable  for  the  bigger  job."  Mr.  Jackson  says. 
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REPUBLICAN    TASK    FORCE    ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.slt  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Lancen)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 
has  been  holding  a  series  of  breakfast 
and  luncheon  meetings  which  were 
scheduled  in  order  to  enable  Members  of 
Congress  to  meet  for  discussion  with  in- 
dividuals who  are  making  significant 
contributions  In  various  aspects  of  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

We  who  have  been  present  at  these 
most  worthwhile  information-gathering 
sessions  have  gained  valuable  exposure 
not  only  to  the  various  shades  of  opinion 
expressed  by  our  guest  speakers,  but  also 
to  the  views  of  our  colleagues  as  they 
are  exchanged  In  frank  discussion — an 
opportunity  which  the  busy  scJnedules  of 
most  Members  would  otherwise  rarely 
permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  In  this  1965  series 
of  task  force  meetings  was  held  on 
Thursday.  September  16.  at  which  time 
w"e  were  host  to  the  young  and  able  editor 
of  the  well-known  Kiplinger  Agricultural 
Letter,  John  Harms, 

Mr.  Harms  expressed  to  the  group  his 
view  of  the  new  direction  In  which  U.S. 
farm  policy  is  moving,  and  his  ideas  as 
to  what  actions  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  take  in  response  to  these  new 
developments  in  agricultural  policy. 

Mr.  Harms'  constructive  approach  to 
the  political  issues  of  the  farm  problem 
is  to  be  highly  commended,  and  his  pro- 
posal, while  by  nature  controversial  and 
beset  with  problems,  has  definite  merit, 
and  must  be  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  uhder  unanimous  eon- , 
sent,  I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Harms'  pres- 
entation, at  the  House  Republican  Agri- 
culture Task  Force  luncheon  meeting  in 
the  Record,  and  urge  all  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  Mr. 
Harms'  recommendation  serious  and 
thoughtful  study: 

Text   or  a   Presentation   by   John   Harms. 
EDrron.    Kiplinger    AcRlcrLTrHAL    Letter. 
AND     National     Farm     Editor      Mutual 
Broadcastikc    System,    at    a    House    Re- 
publican    Task     Force     on     .^cRicvi."rcRE 
Luncheon    Meeting.    September    16,    1965 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  hon- 
ored and  privileged  to  have  been  Invited  to 
be  your  guest  today — In  fact,  humbled  to  be 
given  this  opportunity.    This  Is  because  I  am 
merely    a    reporter   of    farm    affairs — a   man 
whose  life  is  devoted  to  reporting  and  In- 
terpreting  the   often   historic   BCtlvliles   of 
you  men  In  Congress,  you  men  of  action.    I 
come  to  you  as  a  reporter,  and  not  as  a  farm 
expert,  for  that  I  am  not.     I  dare  say  each 
of  you  knows  more  about  agriculture  and  Its 
practical  problems  than  I  do.  so  it  seems  a 
bit  presumptuous  of  me  to  appear  here  before 
you. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
farming  and  Its  problems,  particularly  In  this 
historic  year  lor  agricultural  legislation-  Be- 
cause of  this,  any  further  comments  by  me 
would  probably  only  help  to  further  confuse 
wiiat's  going  on,  so  perhaps  I  should  simply 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  sit  down. 
That's  what  a  smart  reporter  would  do — 
but  since  I'm  not  a  very  smart  reporter, 
you'll  have  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  I  add 
my  few  words  to  the  torrent  which  already 
engulfs  uf . 

I  would  like  to  hit  two  major  points  today 
ani  hope  they  might  be  helpful  In  your  de- 
liberations as  you  work  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  approach  to  the  farm  prob- 
lems. First.  I  want  to  give  you  my  Idea  as 
to  wher"?  agriculture  is  heading,  and   then 


rd  like  to  giv«  you  my  ideas  as  to  where  you, 
aa  Congressmen  flt  In,  and  more  particularly, 
where  you  as  Republican  Congressmen  flt  in. 
We  all  know  that  the  agricultural  indus- 
try is  going  through  an  enormous  revolution 
and  upheaval.  This  starts  with  the  well- 
known  technological  revolution  which  con- 
tinues to  roar  ahead  with  no  end  in  sight. 
As  a  mutter  of  tact.  I  don"t  think  It  will  ever 
end.  The  economic  and  social  effects  of  this 
technological  revolution  certainly  will  abate 
within  the  next  10  years,  but  the  application 
of  science  will  continue  Indefinitely  and  I 
think  it  must  continue  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
ever  greater  cnallenges  of  food  and  fiber 
production  in  all  of  the  years  ahead. 

The  technological  revolution,  moreover, 
has  brought  with  it  several  other  revolu- 
tions— those  in  the  economic  and  social 
fields.  On  the  social  front,  of  course,  is  the 
monstrous  upheaval  going  on  among  the 
farmers  who  cannot  hope  to  make  a  good 
living  from  farming  alone  We"ve  lost  a  mil- 
lion in  the  post  decade,  and  I  dare  say  about 
2  million  more  stand  a  very  good  chance  of 
sharing  the  same  fate  within  the  next  decade. 
I  believe  that  the  squeeze  on  2  million  out 
of  our  present  S'ii  million  farmers  will  be 
even  more  severe  over  the  next  10  years  than 
it  has  in  the  past  10. 

Moreover,  I  am  one  of  those  who  Is  con- 
vinced that  we  will  wind  up  with  I'/i  mil- 
lion or  even  1  million  commercial  farmers 
producing  100  percent  of  all  our  needs  In  the 
future  And  I  believe  that  this  will  become 
clear  to  all  before  1975  rolls  around — just  10 
years  off. 

So.  what's  happening?  You  have  a  revolu- 
tion going  on  in  rural  America  affecting  the 
people  who  arc  being  pushed  out  of  farm- 
ing, and  you  have  a  revolution  going  on  af- 
fecting the  people  who  will  become  the  back- 
bone commercial  farmers  of  this  country 
Each  group  has  Its  own  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Now  there's  a  lot  of  hot  air  let  off  here  In 
Congress  over  what  should  be  done — If  any- 
thing— to  help  these  two  groups  of  rural 
Americans  solve  their  problems.  Much  of  it. 
of  course.  Is  for  home  consumption,  and 
that'.s  fine.  Much  of  It  Is  pompous  platitude. 
But  beneiith  all  of  this.  I  know  there  is  a 
serious  concern  and  effort  among  all  Con- 
gressmen to  come  up  with  meaningful  solu- 
tions. 

I  think  you  can  cut  through  a  lot  of  this 
confusion  If  you  recognize  that  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  stop  the  decline  In  farm 
numbers.  You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
stop  the  organizational  and  structural 
changes  of  our  commercial  farms.  You  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  stop  the  integration 
of  the  hog  and  cattle  business.  Just  as  you 
have  not  been  able  to  slop  the  integration  of 
the  poultry  business. 

Oh,  you  may  be  able  to  slow  down  certain 
aspects  of  these  developments  and  you  may 
be  able  to  control  them  to  an  extent — but 
let's  not  kid  ourselves  as  to  what  appears  to 
be  inevitable — the  appllcaiior.  of  big  busi- 
ness to  farming.  This  goes  far  beyond  the 
cliche  of  the  farmer  Incoming  a  business- 
man. It  entails  the  moving  into  farm  pro- 
duction of  outside  capital  and  outside  man- 
agers and  directors  of  farm   production. 

The  production  of  food  and  fiber  is  seen 
by  so-called  outsiders — farm-related  busi- 
nessmen on  both  sides  of  tlie  farmer,  and 
other  kinds  of  businessmen— as  one  of  the 
great  untapped  and  mismanaged  sources  cf 
wealth  in  this  country.  "They  are  going  to 
integrate  farm  production  in  with  other 
aspects  of  agriculture.  For  example,  there 
will  be  more  of  feed  companle.3  or  food  whole- 
salers and  retailers  Investing  In.  end  thus 
controlling  farm  production  While  basic, 
the  production  of  food  and  fitcr  shews  every 
sign  of  eVRiitu:i:iy  being  integrated  into 
other  related  tu&lntsses.  Ai^other  example' 
you  may  ve'-y  vel)  see  larg«  chemical  com- 
panies geitl-  ^  into  farm  production.     I  know 
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ol  one  compeny  planning  to  do  this  because 
It  reels  It  can  do  a  better  Job  than  an  Inde- 
pendent farmer  can  They've  got  millions 
tied  up  in  farm  research  and  they'll  put  It  to 
priicttcal  use. 

We  talk  of  the  enormous  demand  for  food 
snd  fiber  production  that  will  develop  over 
the  next  15.  20.  30  years  and  beyond.  Big 
thinkers  In  the  business  world  are  looking 
ahead  and  planning  ahead  to  the  coming 
U.S  food  and  fiber  market — represented  by 
250  million  people  within  20  years,  and  some- 
where well  above  30O  million  Americans 
within  only  35  years.  Whoever  controls  farm 
production  In  those  coming  years  is  going 
to  be  In  a  dominant  economic  position.  A 
position,  needless  to  say.  well  worth  fighting 
:'..r 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  afcout  saving  the 
family  farm.  And  we  hear  forecasts  that 
the  family  farm  will  continue  to  be  the  b.ick- 
bone  of  American  agriculture.  I  happen  to 
think  that's  a  lot  ol  baloney.  For  one  thing, 
the  new  cropland  adjustment  will.  In  effect, 
buy  a  million  or  more  family  farms  right  out 
of  existence.  I've  said  thft  some  2  million 
farms  will  disappear  before  the  end  of  the 
1970's.  These  arc  all  family  farms  And  de- 
spite the  Upservlce  given  family  farms,  pub- 
lic policy  is.  in  fact,  aimed  at  wiping  out 
two-thirds  of  our  family  farms. 

And  what  about  the  I  million  commercial 
farmers  we  think  will  continue  to  operate. 
1  don't  think  you  can  take  for  granted  that 
they  win  continue  to  be  independent.  1  see 
nothing  on  the  horizon  th.-.t'a  going  to  pre- 
vent the  gradual  takeover  of  even  these  1  mil- 
lion commercial  farmers.  Just  what  is  there 
that  Congress  can  do  about  that? 

Once  you  convince  yourself  that  this  Is  the 
way  things  are  going — and  I'm  convinced  -ve 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet — once  you're  con- 
vinced of  this,  maybe  you've  got  to  make  a 
value  Judgment.  Is  all  this  good  or  bad  for 
the  country?  Congress  jniist  decide  that  one 
.\nd  then  It  must  decide  what  to  do  about  It. 
If  anything. 

That's  generally  what  I  think  Is  coming  in 
the  farming  business  out  across  the  country. 
I  m  trying  to  get  across  the  idea  that  what 
I  call  outsiders  are  going  to  move  In  as 
big  as  possible  Into  farm  production.  And 
I  define  "outsiders"  as  those  who  are  neither 
farmers  nor  their  representatives. 

In  addition  to  the  "outsiders"  moving  In 
out  on  the  farm,  it  Is  clear  that  they  are 
moving  in  right  here  in  Washington  where 
public  farm  policy  Is  being  made  To  me  It 
IS  absolutely  clear  that  farm  policy  now.  In 
fact.  Is  In  the  hands  of  outsiders  And  I  am 
convinced  that  future  Federal  farm  policies 
and  programs  will  reflect  more  the  self- 
interest  of  nonfarmers  than  of  farmers.  The 
events  of  the  past  year  nail  that  down,  leave 
no  doubt  about  it — and  there  is  no  turning 
back 

To  think  that  farm  policy  Is  at  a  cross- 
ri-^ds  is  bunk-  It  has  gone  beyond  the  cross- 
roads and  is  heading  down  a  very  specific 
path,  as  I've  outlined.  The  choice  was  not 
made  by  f.Trmers  or  by  nonfarmers.  There 
was  no  choice  It  was  Inevitable,  and  farmers, 
farm  groups  and  farm  district  law-mikers 
tietter  wake  up  to  the  new  farm  policy  devel- 
opment If  they  hope  to  get  a  sympathetic 
ear  In  Congress  or  in  the  Government. 

The  evidence  of  the  new  outside  Influence 
IS  this 

Por  the  first  time,  off-farm  businessmen 
have  successfully  forced  key  changes  In  a 
farm  law — changes  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  made.  The  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965  13  the  first  piece  of  legislation  head- 
ing down  the  new.  nonfarm  oriented  direc- 
tion. These  changes  include  the  reduction 
In  cotton  price  supports  to  world  levels — « 
prime  goal  of  the  textile  industry.  They  In- 
clude the  defeat  of  the  proposal  to  pass 
along  some  of  the  cost  of  Government  wheat 
programs  to  the  consumer,  who  can  well  pay 
for  It — at  the  behest  of  millers  and  bakers. 


They  Include  the  defeat  of  the  adpilnlstra- 
tlon'B  rice  proposals,  which  also  would  have 
Increased  processing  costs  while  cutting  Gov- 
ernment costs.  Much  of  this  can  be  laid  to 
the  rice  Industry.  Businessmen  have  tasted 
victory  on  the  legislative  public  policy  front. 
I  look  for  them  to  have  even  more  Influence 
in  future  legislation.  To  them,  public  farm 
policy  now  Is  becoming  as  much  a  part  of 
running  a  business  .^jare  computers. 

But  businessmen  are  not  the  only  outsiders 
moving  In.  There's  labor.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  organized  labor  is  having  a  pro- 
found influence  on  farming.  The  unions 
were  the  prime  motivators  ending  the  bracero 
program  lost  year.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  cargo  preference  decision  on  wheat  sales 
to  Russia.  But  above  all.  they  are  the  ones 
who  eventually  will  bring  the  minimum  wage 
to  agriculture,  and  all  which  that  Implies — 
Including  the  8-hour  day  and  farm  unioniza- 
tion. To  me.  this  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  revolutionary  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  hit  farmers  since  before  the  war. 

Now.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  of  this  Is 
good  or  bad — I  merely  point  out  what  I  think 
Is  happening — and  It  Is  big. 

What  It  amounts  to  Is  that  special  Interest 
groups  are  moving  In  on  farm  policy,  as  they 
never  have  before.  And  that  brings  me  to 
my  second  major  point — what  farm  State 
Congressmen  can  do  about  it.  Bear  In  mind. 
I  have  no  panacea — Just  the  germ  of  an  Idea 
which  can  work  In  one  form  or  another,  not 
necessarily  as  I  outline  It. 

With  farm  political  representation  and 
power  shrinking  fast,  farmers  have  become 
Just  another  small  special  interest  group. 
Unless  there  is  some  cohesion  In  farm  ranks. 
they  are  going  to  be  overpowered  by  other 
highly  financed  lobby  groups.  Farmers  as  an 
industry  have  never  really  gotten  together, 
for  various  reasons.  The  farm  organizations 
reflect  this  individuality.  They  could  even- 
tually get  together  as  they  once  were — but 
that's  another  story. 

One  thing  I  think  must  come  is  the  rising 
of  a  new  farm  bloc  right  here  In  Congress — 
another  special  Interest  group  to  counter- 
punch  the  power  of  other  special  interest 
groups.  And  Republican  and  Democratic 
Congressmen  from  farm  districts  can  do 
this — if  their  concern  goes  beyond  the  bleed- 
ing heart  stage 

Because  farm  voting  numbers  will  be  less 
of  an  election  factor — except  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts— why  can't  congressional  candidates 
bury  the  hotchet  on  farm  problems  In  their 
own  districts?  It  seems  to  me  that  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  are  coming  closer  to 
agreement  on  what's  good  for  farming  in 
their  own  districts  than  they've  been  In  a 
long  time.  There  Is  naturally,  a  great  strain- 
ing during  election  campaigns  to  point  up 
differences  over  farm  policy  between  candi- 
dates. I  think  In  many  cases  this  Is  morj 
apparent  than  real. 

Let  them  publicly  agree  on  a  broad  ap- 
pro.;ci)  to  farm  policy — lake  it  out  of  district 
pC'Utlcs.  if  possible  Let  the  candidates  fight 
it  out  over  other  more  real  issues.  Then,  no 
matter  who  is  elected,  he  can  come  to  Wash- 
ington a:  d  join  the  club — join  a  new.  .'relect 
bloc  seeking  solutions  on  the  basis  of  what's 
good  agriculture,  not  what's  good  politics 
The  President  Is  going  to  set  up  a  blue-ribbon 
commission  on  food  and  fiber.  Why  can't 
Congress  have  its  own  unofficial  blue-ribbon 
commission?  This  small,  but  bipartisan 
group  could  be  effective  enough  to  protect 
and  propoFC  for  tne  farmer. 

There  once  was  a  Republican-Democratic 
farm  bloc.  There  now  Is  probably  more  need 
for  a  new  one.  on  a  different  basis,  than  any 
time  In  a  decade.  I  say  the  climate  for  the 
nourishment  of  such  a  new  farm  bloc 
couldn't  be  better — and  it  will  Improve 
This,  basically,  because  It  is  my  feeling  that 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  coming 
closer  as  to  the  general  principles  of  a  farm 
program. 


In  closing,  Just  let  me  say  that  I  ajn  awed 
at  what  I  think  Is  coming  In  agriculture— 
an  almost  fantastic  upheaval — and  you  may 
have  to  go  to  some  fantastic  lengths  to  keep 
up  and  help  out 


FEDERAL  FmEARMS  REGULA'nON.S 
TO  BE  ENFORCED  AGAINST  MARY- 
LAND GUN   BUYERS 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   [Mr.  CirRTisl   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  creal  interest  an  article  in  the  Srp- 
tember  14.  1965.  Issue  of  the  Washinqton 
Post  entitled  'DC.  Checks  Marsland  Gun 
Sales."  The  article  states  that  the  Alco- 
hol and  Tax  Division  of  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  now  requiring  that 
the  names  of  Washington  residents  who 
buy  enns  in  Maryland  be  supplied  to 
Federal  authorities.  Metropolitan  Police 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
taking  this  action  to  enforce  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  and  the  National  Firearms 
Act :  action  which  Is  long  overdue  in  light 
of  the  large  number  of  gun  sales  by 
Maryland  dealers  to  District  residents 
with  criminal  records. 

On  July  12,  1965.  during  the  hearings 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
new  legislation  to  control  the  sales  of 
firearms.  Mr.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  made  ref- 
erence to  the  startling  and  alarming 
case  of  a  Maryland  gun  dealer  who  sold 
40  percent  of  his  handguns  to  District 
of  Columbia  residents  with  criminal  rec- 
ords. Mr.  Cohen  stated,  and  I  quote  from 
his  testimony: 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  procurement  of  concealable 
weapons  by  the  criminal  element  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  from  nearby  gun  deal- 
ers in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  records 
of  one.  located  in  Chillum.  Md..  shows  that 
58  percent  of  their  handgun  s.ilcs  during 
1964  and  1965.  were  to  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Subsequent  criminal  rec- 
ords checks  on  these  purchases  reveal  that 
40  percent  of  them  have  criminal  records  in 
this  city's  police  files. 

Mr.  Cohen  went  on  to  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  "aid  the  law  enforcement  officers 
In  metropolitan  areas  who  are  trying 
to  cope  with  the  crime  problem  by  adopt- 
ing these  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act."  I  became  very  concerned 
with  this  problem  of  law  enforcement  In 
the  area  of  firearms  sales,  and  I  endeav- 
ored to  discover  just  what  regulations  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  had  promul- 
gated to  enforce  the  Federal  and  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act.  My  questioning  of 
Mr.  Cohen  along  these  lines  was  very  re- 
vealing and  I  quote  from  the  record  of 
the  hearings — which.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  not  yet  available  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  in  printed  form— as  follows 

Mr.  CtmTis.  My  first  question  Is:  Has  that 
single  hardware  store  In  Chillum.  Md ,  W 
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us  license   revoked?     That   Is   a   yes   or   no 
question. 

Mr.  Cohen.  No. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  revocation  ol  a  license  as 
I  recall  it  on  the  statute  Is  only  after  con- 
viction of  a  violation  of  the  act. 

Mr  CuBTis.  No.  I  am  afraid  It  Isn't  Just 
that.  Your  regulations  say  that  If  a  person 
who  Is  convicted,  or  is  under  Indictment,  or 
a  fugitive  from  Justice 

Mr.  Cohen.  This  Is  none  of  those  three,  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  talking  about  the  people 
that  he  sold  It  to. 

Mr  COHEN.  No.  sir.  You  asked  me  If  we 
had  taken  the  license  away  from  the  dealer. 
We  have  not  because  he  has  not  been  In- 
dicted.   He  has  not  been  convicted. 

Mr.  CUETis.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
dealer.  I  am  talking  about  the  fact  that 
the  guns  were  sold  In  violation  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  people  with  criminal  records; 
as  this  very  statement  said.  40  percent  of 
the  purchasers  have  criminal  records.  This 
is  a  violation  under  your  regulations  on  the 
pan  of  the  dealer  who  cannot  sell 

Mr  COHEN.  We  have  been  studying  and  we 
are  contemplating  recommendation  of  In- 
dictment of  the  Individual  felons  for  then 
transporting  those  weapons  across  a  State 
line  which  Is  a  felony 

Mr.  Curtis.  Please.  I  am  asking  only  one 
question  at  this  point.  The  dealer  Involved, 
the  hardware  store 

Mr.  Cohen.  He  kept  the  required  records 
under  the  act.  sir.  He  did  not  know  these 
people  were  felons. 

Mr  CuBTK.  Walt.    Do  you  know  that? 

Mr  Cohen.  We  questioned  blm.  He  didn't 
know  these  people.  Our  people  have  been 
out  to  see  him. 

.Mr   Curtis.  I  wonder. 

Mr.  Cohen.  How  do  you  think  we  got  this 
information,  sir?  We  got  this  Information 
from  his  records. 

Mr  CmtTis  That  Is  exactly  what  I  want  to 
know,  how  you  got  the  Information,  and 
what  you  did  about  It.  because.  If  I  can  find 
the  proper  points  here,  the  regulations  pro- 
vide for  revocation.  I  am  looking  for  the 
vloliitlon  for  selling  to  a  person  who  Is  a 
felon  or  fugitive. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  don't  believe  you  will  find 
soy. 

Mr.  CuHTK.  It  Is  actually  statutory 

Mr  Cohen.  This  Is  an  Intrastate  sale,  sir. 
This  is  not  an  Interstate  .sale. 

Mr.  CtniTis.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 
I  am  talking  about  whether  It  Is  or  Isn't  a 
violation  of  the  act. 

Mr  COHEN.  It  Is  not.  sir.  I  can  tell  you. 
Under  the  proposed  act  It  would  be  a  viola- 
tion If  he  knows  he  is  from  otit  of  State. 

Mr  CtTRTts.  Yes:  177.83:  "It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  ship,  transport,  or 
cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  knowing  or  hav- 
ing re.i50nable  cause  to  believe  that  such  per- 
son is  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  Is  under  In- 
dictment for,  or  has  been  convicted  of.  a 
crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  1  year  by  or  In  any  court  " 

Mr  Cohen.  He  didn't  ship  It,  didn't  cause 
It  to  be  shipped,  or  had  no  knowledge  of 
these  people's  records. 

Mr.  CtrsTis.  You  are  a  good  advocate  for 
your  position. 

Mr  CoHEN.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  But  I  am  trying  to  ask  ques- 
tions to  understand  It.  You  have  a  single 
hardware  dealer  In  this  situation.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  40  percent  of  the  purchasers 
from  the  District  have  criminal  records,  and 
1e  »U5  located  In  Maryland. 

Mr  Cohen.  It  is  Just  a  few  blocks  across 
tbe  line. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  understand  where  It  U.  but 
't  is  nonetheless  across  the  State  line. 


Discovering  that  the  IRS  did  not  feel 
it  had  the  authority  to  revoke  the  li- 
cense of  a  dealer  who  sold  guns  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  persons  with  known, 
and  sometimes  very  long,  criminal  rec- 
ords. I  next  tried  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  dealer  had  reason  to  believe  that 
his  purchasers  were  criminals  and  his 
sales  illegal.  Thinking  that  the  dealer 
might  have  failed  to  keep  the  required 
record  of  his  sales,  I  asked: 

Now.  you  also  have  a  provision  that  says 
that  if  he  knew  or  had  reasonable  caiose  to 
believe  his  pxuchasers  were  criminals  that 
the  sales  were  Illegal.  One  can  make  a  pretty 
good  case.  I  would  say.  If  40  percent  of  those 
purchasers  turned  out  to  have  criminal  rec- 
ords, that  there  was  something  wrong  here, 
In  the  case  of  a  single  dealer.  That  dealer 
surely  had  an  Idea  of  his  clientele  These 
criminals  could  not  have  appeared  to  him 
to  be  sportsmen. 

I  determined  from  the  Attorney  General 
yesterday  that  under  the  statutory  provision 
requiring  dealers  to  keep  permanent  records, 
one  of  the  requirements  is  that  dealers  have 
to  record  the  name  and  address  of  every  per- 
son to  whom  you  sell.  I  refer  to  this  require- 
ment when  1  cite  the  case  of  the  hardware 
dealer  In  point,  and  I  mean  to  Include  across- 
the-counler  sales. 

Now  I  quote  from  177.51,  "Firearms  rec- 
ords" : 

"The  name  and  address  of  each  person 
from  whom  such  firearm  (if  not  the  nunu- 
faoturcr's  own  product!  was  received  to- 
gether with  the  date  of  acquLsltlon;  and  dis- 
position made  of  each  firearm  Including  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
sold  and  the  date  of  disposition." 

The  Attorney  General  said  as  I  recall, 
"Well,  maybe  some  of  these  were  fictitious 
names." 

Of  the  40  percent  were  they  fictitious 
names? 

And  Mr.  Cohen  replied : 

Mr  Cohen.  No.  sir.  he  kept  accurate 
records  He  got  these  people's  names  as  best 
he  could.  He  did  exactly  what  the  act  re- 
quired him  to  do.  but  he  dldnt  have  a  record 
of  all  the  felons  In  the  District  of  Colimibia 
so  he  didn't  know  who  they  were. 

If  the  dealer  did  keep  accurate  rec- 
ords of  his  purchasers,  then  it  seemed 
logical  that  he  might  check  with  the 
Metropolitan  Police  in  the  District  to  see 
if  any  of  the^e  gun  buyers  had  criminal 
records.  I  inquired  of  the  IRS'  regula- 
tions in  this  area. 

The  testimony  follows : 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  coming  to  this  point  next. 
What  requirement  Is  there  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  these  lists  of  sales  of 
firearms  on  a  dally  basis,  or  a  weekly  basis,  be 
referred  to  the  police  authorities  for  check- 
ing?    Is  there  any? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No.  sir.  We  don't  have  that 
authority,  sir. 

Mr.  CuRTts.  You  don't  think  that  you  have 
that  authority,  tmder  the  clause  of  reasonable 
cause.  In  order  to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  are  talking  about  104.000 
dealers.     I  don't  think  we  can  do  It. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  are  answering  "No"? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No.  sir. 

Mr  Curtis  What  you  are  really  saying  is 
that  you  think,  or  as  I  Interpret  your  answer, 
that  It  Is  a  matter  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Cohen.  No.  sir:  I  think  It  Is  two  rea- 
sons. I  don't  think  we  have  the  authority 
and  I  think  If  we  did  have  the  authority  it 
might  be  Impracticable,  anyway,  but  we  don't 
have  the  authority. 

Mr.  Curtis.  So  what  do  you  do  with  these 
permanent  records  that  are  supposed  to  b^ 
kept?     Incidentally,  under  your  regulations 


you  prescribe  that  they  must  be  kept  for  10 
years. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  use  is  made  of  those  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service? 

Mr.  Cohen.  If  firearms  are  found  to  be 
used  in  an  unlawful  manner  we  can  check 
back  to  find  out  who  acquired  the  weapon 
and  how  and  when. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  are  saying  what  you  could 
do. 

Mr.  Cohen  We  do  do  It  We  also  use  It  to 
determine  violations  of  the  act  when  per- 
sons are  not  keeping  proper  records. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  are  now  showing  me,  I 
think,  that  your  previous  statement  was  In- 
accurate; that  you  do  have  the  authority  to 
take  these  lists  and  refer  them  to  the  police 
department. 

Mr  Cohen  No,  I  said  we  dont  have  the 
authority.  We  send  an  agent  out  to  check 
on  a  specific  transaction  perhaps. 

Mr  Curtis  In  that  position  you  then  have 
your  agent  go 

Mr.  Cohen  I  would  like  to  have  the  au- 
thority that  you  are  saying  we  have.  sir.  On 
occasion  It  would  be  very  useful. 

Mr  CtnsTis.  I  think  you  have  It  I  will  be 
very  honest  with  you. 

Mr.  Cohen.  You  are  a  good  enough  lawyer, 
sir,  so  I  think  you  can  argue  the  case  of  the 
defendant  very  well  here,  sir.  and  box  my  ears 
I  suspect. 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  ability.  It  has  to  do  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  the  Interpretation  of  it 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  reasonably  en- 
force an  act.  To  me  It  Is  Just  almost  ele- 
mentary that  the  Treasury  Department  would 
show  some  interest  in  being  sure  that  these 
were  bona  fide  names  in  the  first  place  and. 
secondly,  that  this  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
act. 

To  enforce  it  you  simply  ask  the  dealer  If 
he  knew  or  had  reasonable  cause. 

Now.  what  would  be  reasonable  cause  to 
know?  Why.  wouldn't  It  be  perfectly  within 
the  purview  of  the  regulation  under  reason- 
able catise  to  know  that  he  checked  with  the 
police  authorities  to  see  whether  or  not  this 
person  whose  name  was  given  actually  had 
a  criminal  record? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Could  he  check  In  California? 
The  man  Is  In  Chillum.  Md.,  buying  a  gun. 
He  Is  to  check  50  States  to  determine  wheth- 
er this  man  has  a  felony  record  In  each  of 
those  50  States. 

Mr.  Curtis.  As  you  say.  you  have  to  take 
the  first  step.  What  step  did  you  take  as 
the  first  step? 

Mr  Cohen  If  he  had  checked  with  the 
Chillum  police  he  would  have  found  zero  on 
these  people.  They  had  no  record  in  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  just  follow  this  a  little 
bit  with  you.  I  think  you  are  playing  with 
me. 

Mr.  Cohen.  No.  sir;  I  think  you  are  playing 
with  me. 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  I  am  trying  to  get  some 
of  the  facts  here.  Mr  Cohen.  The  buyer 
gives  bis  name  and  address  to  the  dealer. 
One  of  the  first  steps  would  be  to  at  least 
check  with  the  police  authorities  In  the  area 
where  his  address  Is  to  find  out  If  he  had 
a  criminal  record,  right? 

Mr.  Cohen.  In  1957 

Mr.  CintTis.  Please  answer  the  question. 

Mr  Cohen.  That  Is  right,  but  we  tried  in 
1957  to  ask  that  each  of  these  people  sign  a 
document  and  we  were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Look,  answer  the  que-^tion  first 
and  then  give  me  your  explanation. 
Wouldn't  this  be  a  reasonable  requirement? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  requirement  under  this  statute. 
It  might  be  a  reasonable  requirement  be- 
tween you  and  I.  I  would  agree  with  you: 
yes.  sir 

Mr  Curtis.  Yooi  don't  think  it  Is  a  reason- 
able requirement  under  the  statute. 
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Now.  ihen.  you  had  an  explanation  In  sup- 
port ol  your  view. 

Mr  CoHEN-  In  1957,  when  :imendments  to 
these  regulailons  were  first  raised.  It  was  pro- 
posed at  that  time  that  each  of  these  people 
slign  n  doctunent  so  that  we  had  a  signature 
and  If  It  w:is  a  forged  signature,  forged 
Identification,  we  would  have  an  additional 
Wiiy  of  geltln?  at  these  people 

Mr.  CVRTis.  Where  they  have  a  forged  sig- 
nature or  given  a  wrong  name.  How  do  you 
check  that  now? 

Mr  CoHEN-  In  1957  In  order  to  be  able  to 
check  that  we  wanted  to  amend  our  regula- 
tions so  that  that  would  be  required  of  each 
purchaser,  that  that  record  might  be  mnln- 
tatned  In  the  hardware  store  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

At  thfit  time  30  some  members  of  this 
House  appeared  before  us  saying  that  we  did 
not  have  that  authority  and  I  might  say  we 
received  letters  from  over  100  Members  of 
the  House  saying  we  did  not  have  that  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Is  that  the  way  you  make  deci- 
sions in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service?  1 
am  glad  to  know  that.  Mr  Cohen  I  was  un- 
aware that  that  was  happening.  I  have  writ- 
ten many  letters  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  where  I  was  In  disagreement  with 
their  interpretation  and  your  organization 
very  rightly  wrote  back  and  said  that  the 
re.%pon5lblUty  is  yours  to  Interpret  the  law. 

Mr  Cohen.  Of  course.  I  might  tiike  a  dif- 
ferent position. 

Mr  Curtis.  You  wouldn't  argue  seriously 
that  that  is  an  answer  to  the  questloru  that 
a  group  of  Congressmen  wrote  you  letters 
and  said  that  they  didn't  particularly  like 
It  or  they  questioned  whether  you  had  the 
authority. 

Thiit  Isn't  a  real  answer  Is  it? 

Mr  Cohen.  It  shows  we  have  the  the  same 
problem  in  the  regulation  area  that  we  are 
having  with  tnls  bill.  It  also  shows  that 
many  of  your  colleagues  might  disagree  with 
you.  sir. 

Mr  Curtis.  I  am  fully  aware  that  they 
might  dis;igree  with  me.  but  the  best  way 
to  find  out  whether  they  do  so  on  merit  ts  to 
Uike  this  record  we  are  trving  to  make  here 
and  find  out  how  you  people  have  interpreted 
the  law.  how  you  have  enforced  It,  and  to 
discover  whether  or  not  suggestions  of  how 
you  might;  enforce  It  are  within  reason. 

Mr.  Cohen  then  stated  that  his  pred- 
eces-sors  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  re- 
quire a  dealer  in  firearms  to  check  on  the 
possible  criminal  record  of  his  purchas- 
ers, but  that  he  would  rethink  the  prob- 
lem.   The  testimony  runs  as  follows: 

Mr.  CrRTis  And  the  third  question,  and 
apparently  this  gets  down  to  procedure,  your 
procedure  Is  not  to  have  the  hardw;ire  dealer 
check  with  the  police  department  of  the 
area  where  the  address  Is  to  find  out  whether 
they  have  this  person  listed  as  one  convicted 
of  a  crime. 

Mr  Cohen.  That's  right. 

Mr,  Ct'RTis  Tou  don't  regard  that  as  a  re- 
quirement  to  satisfy  reasonable  cause, 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr  CtTRTis.  Now  let's  get  back  again. 
Dont  you  think  that  that  is  within  tht  pur- 
view of  a  requirement  to  enforce  this  act 
that  you  ask  the  dealers? 

Mr  Cohen.  My  predecessors  did  not.  I 
would  like  to  rethink  the  problem  in  the 
light  of  some  of  the  questions  you  have 
raised,  but  I  don't  think  that  obviates  the 
neceeslty  for  this  legislation. 

Mr,  CrRTis.  Now  you  are  begging  the  ques- 
tion. We  win  get  to  that.  That  Is  what  we 
have  to  do.  this  committee,  at  any  rate.  In 
order  to  understand  whether  you  need  the 
legislation.  We  have  to  first  find  out  what 
you  have  done  with  the  legislation  that  has 
been  given  to  you. 


I  am  encouraged  by  your  saying  now  thut 
you  might  rethink  of  some  of  the  things 
your  predecessors  did  or  don't  do.  I  am  no^ 
trying  to  fix  blame  here. 

Mr    Cohen.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  you  are, 

Mr  Curtis.  I  think  probably  If  we  got 
down  to  It  we  would  find  that  insufficient 
attention  by  all  of  us  was  directed  to  this 
area  and  brought  to  a  head  so  to  some 
degree 

Mr  Cohen.  But  we  think  very  frankly  that 
the  statute  Is  skimpy  and  not  broad  enough 
to  cover  nil  of  these  things  that  you  have 
mentioned  here  that  both  of  us  agree  should 
be  covered.  Both  of  us  think  this  is  too 
skimpy 

Mr  Curtis.  Exactly,  but  you  haven't  come 
in  here  prepared  to  testify  In  detail  so  that 
we  could  understand  what  you  actually  have 
done,  what  you  hadn't  done.  Had  you  done 
certain  things  the  bill  wouldn't  perhaps  be 
required 

The  Commissioner  said  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  dealer  to  discover 
whether  or  not  his  purchasers  have 
criminal  records.  Yet  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  had  discovered,  through  a 
simple  check  with  the  police  force  of 
Washington,  that  40  percent  of  this 
Chillum.  Md..  dealer's  customers  had 
criminal  records. 

I  quote  again  from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  one  thing  I  wanted  to 
specify  in  the  information  I  requested.  Get- 
ting back  again  to  the  point  of  whether  the 
dealer  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  person  wns  a  fugitive  from  Justice.  It 
would  seem  to  me  within  the  purview  of 
reasonable  cause  that  you  require  a  dealer 
to  at  least  call  the  police  of  the  area  where 
that  person's  address  is  located,  and  In  re- 
spect to  the  specific  cases  that  have  been 
cited,  I  now  have  page  8,  of  your  testimony, 
in  which  you  refer  to  the  same  case  to  which 
the  Attorney  General  referred  of  the  dealer 
in  Chillum,  Md..  where  40  percent  of  his 
customers  were  shown  to  have  criminal  rec- 
ords. 

Well.  I  hadn't  realized  It.  This  is  your 
testimony:  "Subsequent  criminal  records 
checks  on  these  purchasers  revealed  that  40 
percent  of  them  have  criminal  records  in 
the  city's  police  files." 

So  a  telephone  call  by  the  dealer  to  the 
police  force  of  Washington.  D.C.,  would  have 
revealed  this. 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  argued  that  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  cover  50  States,  and  so  forth, 
which  I  recognize  could  be  true  in  order  to 
do  a  complete  check.  I  said  that  at  least 
you  should  take  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Tlie  first  step  here  would  be 
to  call  hts  own  local  police  He  doesn't  know 
this  felon. 

Mr.  Ct-TiTis.  No.  no;  I  would  say  the  best 
thing  here  In  this  case,  where  a  person  gives 
a  District  of  Columbia  address,  would  be  to 
call  the  District  of  Columbia  Police. 

Mr  Cohen,  Suppose  he  gives  a  California 
address? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  don't  care  where  the  address 
is.  The  fact  is  that  you  state  that  40  per- 
cent of  these  customers  had  criminal  records 
In  the  District  of  Columbia's  Police  files.  So 
a  telephone  call,  which  certainly  Is  not 
stretching  the  words  "had  reasonable  cause 
to  know."  just  to  ask  him  to  check  with  the 
police  force  of  the  area  where  the  guy  gives 
his  address,  would  have  stopped  this  and 
nipped  It  In  the  bud. 

I  was  appalled  at  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  firearms  legislation. 
Commissioner  Cohen  had  stated  that  he 
thought  the  IRS  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  require  such  a  simple  act  as 
a  phone  call  from  a  dealer  to  a  custom- 
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er's  hometown  police  force.  He  did,  I 
am  glad  to  note,  indicate  that  he  would 
rethink  the  problem  and  so  I  asked: 

Mr.  Curtis.  While  we  are  waiting  for  this 
legislation  maybe  you  could  start  to  put  out 
a  regulation  saying  that  you  expect  llcen&ed 
dealers  to  make  at  least  a  check  with  the 
local  police 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  will  be  glad  to  study  our  uii- 
thorlty  to  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis  I  thought  we  agreed  that  you 
had  that. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  didn't  say  that  I  was  sure 
(hat  I  did.  sir 

Mr.  Curtis.  All  right. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  used  to  be  a  functioning 
lawyer  I  am  now  an  administrator.  I 
would  like  to  check  with  my  lawyers  on  whit 
my  authority  might  be. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  would  be  very  interest, ng 
If  under  the  authority  that  you  are  given  lu 
this  act  to  write  regulation  necessary  to  carry 
it  out  and  make  it  meaningful.  If  you  can't 
Interpret  "shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve" first  by  being  sure  that  they  give  a 
proper  name  by  requiring  Identification, 
which  you  have  said  that  yo\i  thought  you 
h.id  authority  to  do.  and  then  the  second 
step,  which  ts  so  obvious,  to  call  the  police  oi 
the  area  where  the  person  gives  the  residence. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  would  be  glad  to  study  that, 
sir.   but   I  don't   believe   that   releases   the 
urgency  of  this  particular  problem. 
gun  sales 

The  results  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  restudy  of  their  authority  under 
the  National  and  Federal  Firearms  Act 
was  revealed  in  the  Washington  Post 
article,  which  reads  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post, 

Sept.    14.   19651 

District  or  Columbia  Checks  Maryi^nd 

Gun  Sales 

(By  Leonard  Downie,  Jr.) 

The  names  of  Washington  residents  who 
buy  guns  In  Maryland  are  being  supplied  by 
Federal  authorities  to  Metropolitan  Police 
and  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  here,  according 
to  Tim  Murphy,  chief  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney In  the  court  of  general  sessions. 

The  names  are  checked  by  police  for  prior 
criminal  records  and  those  gun  buyers  with 
records  are  reviewed  by  Murphy  for  possible 
prosecution  under  Federal  and  local  laws. 

District  citizens  convicted  of  a  felony  who 
buy  a  gun  in  Maryland  and  then  bring  it  to 
Washington  are  violating  a  Federal  Firearms 
Act  section  prohibiting  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  guns  by  felons.  Murphy  said 

Under  District  of  Columbia  law  It  is  a 
felony,  carrying  a  10-year  maximum  sentejice 
for  a  person  convicted  of  a  previous  felony. 
to  carry  a  deadly  weapon  on  his  person. 

Washington  law  also  prohibits  cen^in 
other  types  of  citizens.  Including  narcotics 
addicts    from  possessing  guns. 

Murphy  explained  that  an  official  of  t:ie 
Alcohol  and  Tax  DU'lsion  of  the  Internal  Re\- 
enue  Service,  which  enforces  Federal  gun 
laws,  regularly  Investigates  gun  purchases  in 
Maryland  for  the  names  of  District  resldentoi 
buying  firearms  there. 

Under  this  procedure,  which  now  affects 
only  guns  bought  in  Maryland,  some  oHend- 
ers  have  been  indicted  for  both  District  tind 
Federal  gun  law  violations.  Alcohol  and  Tax 
Division  officials  were  reluctant  to  release 
statistics  on  the  number  of  individuals  af- 
fected by  the  procedure. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  IRS  has  dis- 
covered this  authority  and  has  begun  lo 
put  it  into  practice  in  the  sales  of  Main- 
land gun  dealers.  This  is  the  necessary 
first  step  toward  a  crackdown  on  illegal 
sales  of  firearms  to  criminals;  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  IRS  will  extend  this  vegn- 
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iation  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
ji.s  well,  if  this  is  feasible  with  the  present 
manpower  available  to  the  Service  for 
firearms  enforcement.  It  is  important 
that,  before  we  rush  to  pass  new  legisla- 
tion in  the  area  of  firearms  control,  we 
first  examine  carefully  the  present  laws 
to  determine  if  they  are  being  properly 
executed.  The  hearings  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  firearms 
bills  revealed  some  major  deficiencies  in 
the  enforcement  of  our  present  firearms 
lasv.  but  these  deficiencies,  the  Post 
article  seems  to  indicate,  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  corrected.  After  we 
have  allowed  the  Intei-nal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice enough  time  to  test  the  effects  of 
these  new  regulations,  we  may  then  re- 
examine the  need  for  new  legislation. 
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PHONEY   BALONEY   IN   WELFARE 
SPENDING 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
n.an  from  California  I  Mr.  Younger] 
nuiy  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roger 
A.  Freeman  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War.  Revolution,  and  Peace  of  the  Stan- 
ford University,  has  written  an  article 
entitled  "Phoney  Baloney  in  Welfare 
Spending,"  which  I  am  sure  Members  of 
Congress  will  find  quite  interesting. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  National  Review.  Sept.  21.  1965| 

Phoney  Balonev  in  Welfare  Spending 

(With  sharp  eye  and  hard  head,  a  noted 
analyst  looks  at  Federal  accounts,  conclud- 
ing that  there  Is  a  great  deal  more  there  than 
meets  the  eye.) 

(By  Roger  A.  Freeman) 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  troubled  by  the 
explosive  growth  of  governmental  activities 
m  recent  years  and  by  the  threat  they  pose 
to  ihe  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual can  relax.  We  have  all  been  mie- 
•laken  and  government  is  not  really  growing 
when  we  view  it  in  meaningful  terms.  I 
have  that  on  the  highest  authority  in  the 
land.  The  President  himself  said  so  in  a 
speech  to  the  CED  (Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development! :  "Total  Federal  spend- 
ing In  1965  win  be  the  lowest  In  14  years  In 
terms  of  oxir  gross  national  product.  Non- 
defense  spending  will  be  lower  thpn  it  was  30 
years  ago  in  terms  of  our  gross  national 
product  (GNP).  There  are  fewer  Federal 
employees  now  than  there  were  a  year  ago 
when  I  took  omce."  Mr.  Johnson  also  of- 
fered a  cheerful  outlook  in  his  January  1965 
budget  message: we  have  good  rea- 
son to  expect  that  Government  expenditures 
la  the  years  ahead  will  grow  more  slowly 
than  the  gross  national  product,  so  that  the 
ratio  of  Federal  spending  to  our  total  out- 
put win  continue  to  decline." 

We  probably  ought  to  feel  as  comforted  by 
L  Bj.'s  assurances  as  the  6-foot-tall  traveler 
Who  was  told  that  the  river  he  was  about  to 
TOSS  h.\d  an  average  depth  of  3  feet.  The 
storj-  has  It  that  he  drowned  nevertheless,  a 
victim  of  averages.  Federal  officials  and 
agencies  are  now  flooding  the  public  with 
tricky  statements  such  as  those  I  cited  above 
Which,  unless  contradicted,  are  bound  to 
drown  us  In  a  sea  of  confusion. 
CXI 1539 


BUDGET    COMPARISONS    DECEPTIVE 

Total  Federal  spending  in  1965  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  Is  not  the 
lowest  In  14  years  and  nondefense  spending 
In  relation  to  gross  national  product  is  not 
lower  in  1965  than  It  was  In  1935;  it  Is  higher 
Federal  employment  has  been  stable — at 
2.345,000  In  November  1963  and  in  May 
1985 — only  because  most  of  the  new  or  ex- 
panded Federal  programs  are  being  carried 
out  tlirough  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees whose  number  has  been  soaring,  un- 
der Federal  pressure  and  with  Federal  fi- 
nancing. While  those  employees  ore  statis- 
tically classified  as  State  and  local,  many  of 
them  carry  out  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, work  under  orders  from  Washington 
bureaus  and  are  at  least  partly  paid  from 
Federal  funds  Federal  subventions  to  State 
and  local  governments  have  quadrupled  in 
the  post  10  years.  L.B.J.'s  boast  in  his 
budget  message  that  Federal  employment 
grew  proportionately  less  than  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation in  the  past  10  years  neglected  to  men- 
tion that  during  that  time  civilian  govern- 
ment employment  (Federal-State-local)  shot 
up  43  percent — compared  with  an  Increase  in 
population  of  only  18  percent  and  In  private 
employment  of  11  percent.  Ten  years  ago 
there  was  one  person  on  the  public  civilian 
payroll  for  every  eight  In  private  employment. 
Today  that  ratio  Is  down  to  1.6:3.  Where 
will  it  be  10  or  20  years  hence  at  that  rate  of 
"progress"? 

When  Mr.  Johnson  talked  •about  "total 
Federal  spending"  he  was  using  an  Incorrect 
term  It  Is  evident  from  the  tables  In  his 
January  1965  budget  that  he  was  referring 
not  to  the  cash-consotldated  budget  but  to 
the  administrative  budget  which  now  ex- 
cludes about  one-fourth  of  all  Federal 
spending. 

The  administrative  budget,  when  first 
established,  was  Intended  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  Federal  Income  and  out- 
go. It  still  Included  97  percent  of  the  cash 
flow  in  the  late  1940's.  But  then  several 
major  Items  were  shifted  from  the  admin- 
istrative budget  to  so-called  trust  funds 
whose  annual  total  now  exceeds  S30  billion. 
The  start  of  such  a  big  new  program  as  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  In  1056  boosted 
Federal  road  spending  from  less  than  a  bil- 
lion to  H  billion  annually— but  It  re- 
duced highway  costs  In  the  administra- 
tive budget  to  almost  nothing.  Some  of  the 
sharpest  expansions  in  Federal  spending 
have  taken  place  In  social  security  and  un- 
employment benefits  which  are  channeled 
through  trust  funds.  Medicare  will  not  add 
to  the  administrative  budget  but  will,  of 
course,  boost  Federal  spending  very  substan- 
tially. So  to  compare  the  size  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  in  1065  with  earlier 
years  Is  outright  deception. 

1984  BT  19S4? 

The  term  total  Federal  spending  which 
Mr,  Johnson  used  Is  commonly  .applied  to  the 
cash  consolidated  budget  (payments  to  the 
public)  which  Includes  transactions  In  the 
administrative  budget  as  well  as  In  the  trust 
accounts.  The  cash  budget  has  come  Into 
Increasing  use  In  recent  years  as  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  meaningful  yardstick  of 
Federal  spending.  In  fact,  both  J.F.K.  and 
L.B.J,  have  repeatedly  expressed  preference 
for  the  cash  budget,  not  necessarily  because 
It  is  more  inclusive  but  because  it  shows  a 
smaller  deficit:  only  $21  billion  over  the  past 
5  years  compared  with  $29  billion  in  the 
administrative  budget.  But  when  It  comes 
to  historical  comparisons  L.B.J.  occasionally 
likes  to  shift  back  to  the  administrative 
budget  because  it  e^icludes  some  of  the  fast- 
est growing  spending  categories. 

Total  Federal  spending,  i.e..  payments  to 
the  public.  In  fiscal  1965  equaled  19  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product,  or  slightly 
more  than  It  did  In  3  years  during  the  mld- 
1950's,    according    to    the    President's    latest 


budget  m  brief.  Even  so.  total  Federal 
spending  appears  to  have  established  a  re- 
markable record  of  stability  In  proportion 
to  gross  national  product  over  the  1952-65 
period  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  apparently 
referred.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  gov- 
ernmental growth  has  come  to  a  hall.  The 
overall  total  simply  hides  an  unprecedented 
expansion  In  domestic  welfare  programs  be- 
hind a  sharp  relative  cutback  In  outlays  for 
national  defense,  as  shown  In  the  table'.' 

Federal    expenditures    1955   and    1965    {pcy- 

ments  to  the  public) 
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'  These  are  official  estimates  of  January 
1965.  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  disclosed  on 
July  21  that  the  defense-related  costs  in 
fiscal  1965  actuiUyhad  run  close  to  82  bil- 
lion lower,  domestic  services  $2.5  billion 
higher  than  estimates.  Thus,  the  analysis 
above  understates  the  discrepancy  between 
defense  and  welfare  spending  trends. 

The  slight  rise  m  defense  outlays  from 
their  post-Korea  low  was  largely  consumed 
by  higher  prices.  But  domestic  services 
multiplied  two  and  a  half  times — an  increase 
of  164  percent  over  a  10-year  period  when 
populauon  and  prices  advanced  only  about 
18  percent  each.  Proponents  of  big  Govern- 
ment usually  explain  this  expansion  as  hav- 
ing been  made  necessary  by  a  lag  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  governments  But  the 
spending  of  State  and  local  governments 
from  their  own  sources  meanwhile  shot  up 
110  percent,  of  which  less  than  40  percent 
can  be  attributed  to  greater  population  and 
higher  prices. 

While  public  spending  for  civilian  purposes 
Jumped  164  percent,  personal  consumption — 
that  is  the  outlays  which  individuals  and 
families  incur  for  themselves  for  necessities 
and  pleasures — rose  only  65  percent;  food  39 
percent,  clothing  53  i>ercent,  housing  73  per- 
cent, automobiles  81  percent,  etc.  On  a  per 
capita,  constant  dollar  basis,  personal  con- 
sumption Increased  22  percent,  governmental 
spending  (Federal-Siaie-local)  for  domestic 
purposes  70  percent.  These  trends  provide  a 
pungent  comment  on  John  Galbralth's  myth 
that  consumers  are  luxuriating  while  govern- 
ment is  being  starved.  Continued  expansion 
of  public  services  at  three  times  the  rate  of 
growth  in  private  spending  for  another  dec- 
ade or  two  would  give  tis  the  government- 
directed,  centralized  society  George  Orwell 
pictured.  It  is  understandable  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stopped  long-range  projections 
of  governmental  revenues  and  expenditures 
which  the  Budget  Bureau  had  started  to  de- 
velop. They  might  have  drawn  too  realistic 
a  picture  of  the  future  of  the  Great  Society. 


=  A  14-year  comparison  (1952-65)  would 
show  an  even  stronger  contrast  between  the 
growth  of  defense  spending  (27  percent)  and 
of  domestic  services  (330  percent).  But  be- 
cause 1952  might  be  called  a  war  year.  I 
thought  it  fairer  to  present  a  lO-year  com- 
parison. 
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Possibly  the  most  slgnlflcant  yardstick  for 
measuring  Individual  versus  socluUzed  dc- 
tiecislon  making  Is  the  ratio  between  personal 
consumption  expenditures  and  governmen- 
tal spending  for  domestic  purposes;  I.e..  the 
relationship  between  the  suma  which  the 
Individual  lays  out  according  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  those  the  Government  spends 
for  hlm^  Here  Is  what  happened  over  the 
pa^st  decade: 

Personal  consumption  fiscal  1954,  »234. 
flscal  1964.  »386 

Government  expenditures  (Federal -State- 
local)  for  domestic  services,  fiscal  1954.  $52; 
fiscal  1984.  »I22 

Ratio,  fiscal  1954.  22  percent;  flscal  1964. 
32  percent 

Only  In  future  years,  when  the  passing  of 
time  gives  us  a  broader  perspective,  shall  we 
be  able  to  recognize  that  the  most  slgnlfl- 
cant  transfer  from  private  to  public  decision 
making  over  money  took  place  neither  in  the 
1930'3  nor  in  the  immediate  postwar  period. 
but  during  the  1950?  and  1960s 

ThnufTh  some  public  officials  like  to  blame 
defense  for  our  crushing  tnx  burden,  those 
costs  are  responsible  for  a  shrinking  share 
of  public  spending.  In  the  annual  battles 
over  the  division  of  public  funds,  over  the 
slicing  of  the  budget  dollar,  the  armed 
services  have  almost  always  lost  out  to  the 
politically  charmed  services — domestic  wel- 
fare progrania.  lobbied  for  by  powerful,  well- 
organized,  special  Interest  groups. 

DEFENSE    HAS    COME    SECOND 

Rapid  demobilization  after  World  War  n 
lowered  military  costs  to  a  mere  17  percent 
of  all  public  (Federal.  State,  local!  expend- 
itures In  1950  That  unilateral  disarma- 
ment led  to  the  Korean  war  which.  In  turn, 
boosted  defense  spending  to  40  percent  of 
all  Government  costs  In  1953.  Ever  since, 
the  share  of  the  military  has  been  declining 
and  gradually  slid  to  25  percent  by  1964 
If  we  include  outlays  for  space  and  foreign 
aid.  the  cost  of  national  security  may  be 
Bald  to  equal  30  percent  of  all  governmental 
spending  in  the  United  States  We  now 
devote  only  half  aa  great  a  r.hare  of  our 
gross  national  product  to  national  defense 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Timothy  Sosnovy. 
Soviet  economy  specialist  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  demonstrated  In  an  Incisive  anal, 
yiis  of  "The  Soviet  Military  Budget."  In 
the   April    1964  Foreign   Affairs. 

When  L  B  J  started  to  work  on  the  1965 
budget,  the  Tuesday  morning  following 
JPK.'s  burial,  he  realized  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  was  not  prepared  for  the  vast 
expansion  In  public  spending  which  hla 
domestic  schemes  required  There  was  only 
one  way  to  present  a  modest  overall  budget 
total  while  pushing  the  gravy  projects  of 
the  Great  Society:  slash  national  defense. 
His  Defense  Secretary's  ability  to  carry  out 
this  policy  made  Mr  McNamara  LB  J  s  hero 
and  strong  man,  a  willing  hatchetman  for 
the  White  House  who  could  beat  the  lead- 
ers of  the  armed  services  Into  submission, 
or  replace  them  with  more  pliable  successors. 

LB  J  refilled  the  policy  of  unilateral  par- 
ti.il  disarmament  to  a  new  perfection  but  It 
actually  dates  back  two  decades  to  the  days 
when  Harry  Truman's  Secretary  of  Defense 
J.oiiis  Johnson,  dismantled  the  armed  serv- 
ices, inviting  the  Communist  takeover  of 
Eastern  Etirope  and  much  of  Asia.  The 
American  public  was  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  such  statement.s  as  former 
Budget  Director  David  Bell's  "We  give  top 
priority  to  defense  and  then  argue  about 
what  comes  second."  Unfortunately  It  haa 
been  the  other  way  around.  In  a  carefully 
documented  study  of  postwar  budget  forma- 


tion. Samuel  P.  Huntington  of  the  Institute 
of  War  and  Peace  Studies  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity found 

"In  both  the  Truman  administration  be- 
fore the  Korean  war  and  In  the  Elsenhower 
administration  after  the  war.  the  tendency 
was; 

"1.  To  estimate  the  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  total  expenditures  possible  within 
the  existing  debt  limit; 

"2.  To  deduct  from  this  flgtire  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  domestic  programs  and  foreign 
aid;  and 

"3.  To  allocate  the  remainder  to  the  mili- 
tary," ' 

Upon  assuming  the  Presidency  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower promised  to  "reduce  the  share  of  na- 
tional income  which  Is  spent  by  Govern- 
ment" This  proml.*>e  he  kept  Federal  ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  national  in- 
come dropped  from  23.8  percent  m  1952  to 
23.1  percent  In  1960.  But  this  was  accom- 
llshed  only  by  cutting  national  security  from 
16.5  percent  of  national  Income  to  11.7  per- 
cent while  boosting  domestic  services  from 
38  percent  to  8.2  percent  of  national  In- 
come ' 

To  view  this  In  historical  perspective.  It 
took  160  years— from  1789  to  1949 — to  bring 
Federal  expenditures  for  civilian  purposes  to 
a  level  of  810  billion.  It  took  only  another 
17  years,  to  the  flscal  year  1966,  to  lift  them 
from  »10  to  »53  billion  To  be  fair  and  Im- 
partial I  probably  should  mention  that  of 
the  »43  billion  increase  In  17  years,  $21  bil- 
lion were  added  In  9  years  of  Tniman-Ken- 
nedy-Johnson,  $22  billion  In  S  years  of  Elsen- 
hower. 

NO   MAJOR  NEW  WEAPONS 

Only  twice  In  the  postwar  period,  during 
the  Korean  conillct  and  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
debacle  and  the  failure  of  JJ'.K.'s  Vienna 
talks,  did  national  security  receive  more  at- 
tention. On  the  whole,  our  generals  and 
admirals  wre  no  match  for  the  numerous 
special  Interest  groups  which  promised  the 
President  votes  In  return  for  support  of  their 
pet  projects.  Not  long  before  becoming  Con- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Charles 
Hitch  had  predicted  that  defense  costs  would 
(and  should)  remain  at  10  percent  of  gross 
n.itlonal  product  through  the  1960'5.  But 
they  equal  less  than  8  percent  In  L  B  J.'s 
budget  for  1966  and  could  slide  below  7  per- 
cent  by  1970. 

Mr  McNamara  slashed  the  1964  budget  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  $14  billion  before 
he  sent  It  to  Congress.  In  fiscal  1965  de- 
fense outlays  ran  S4  billion  lower  than  In 
1984  but  those  savings  were  more  than  made 
up  by  a  $6  billion  spending  boost  for  non- 
military  purposes.  Under  continued  brow- 
beating from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  trimmed  their  budget  requests 
for  flscal  1966— only  to  have  Mr.  McNamara 
chop  off  another  »8  billion. 

The  number  of  military  projects  or  pro- 
grams scrapped,  deferred  or  slowed  down  to 
a  snail's  pace  In  the  past  few  years  Is  legion: 
the  number  of  major  new  weapons  systems 
put  Into  active  use  Is  zero.  I  have  space  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  major  projects 
which  failed  to  find  favor  with  our  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Navy  has  long  asked  for  a  changeover 
to  nuclear  power  for  Its  over-8.000-ton  ves- 
sels, particularly  aircraft  carriers.  No  one 
disputes  the  vast  superiority  of  nuclear  over 
conventional  propulsion  and  a  review  of  the 
latest  edition  of  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships" 
drives  home  the  grave  threat  posed  by  the 
expanding  Soviet  Navy,  especially  Its  sub- 
surface  fleet.     But  Mr    McNamara   rejected 


■"  There  Is  a  technical  overlap  because  wel- 
fare costs  are  'ncluded  In  goveriunent  out- 
lays and  also,  when  spent,  shown  as  per- 
sonal expendltiu-es  But  this  does  no% 
change  the  picture  slgnlflcantly 


'■The  Common  Defense:  Strategic  Pro- 
grams In  National  Politics"  (New  York,  Co- 
lumbia University  Press.  1961)   p.  221. 

*  The  balance — veterans  services  and  Inter- 
est on  debt — dropped  from  3J  percent  to  3  2 
percent  of  national  Income. 


all  such  plans  because  each  nuclear-powered 
carrier  would  cost  *100  to  $150  million  more 
Even  the  New  Ifork  Times  called  the  de- 
cision "an  example  of  foolish  economy"  and 
"a  backward  step"  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Fred  Korth  resigned  over  it.  But  there  it 
stands  as  of  now. 

Air  Force  leaders  are  deeply  troubled  by 
the  decline  in  our  bomber  power.  The  B-.47« 
are  being  phased  out  and  the  lives  of  the 
lO-year-old  B-52  (m<xlified)  and  B-sa  are  be- 
ing stretched  out  for  up  to  another  10  years 
They  are  to  serve  as  our  only  bombers  into 
the  early,  or  even  mld-1970's.  Responsible 
military  experts  have  repeatedly  demanded  a 
more  advanced  "follow-on"  bomber  such  is 
a  supersonic  plane  with  high-  and  low-;;'-  - 
tude  penetration  capability  or  a  miF^  !- 
carrying  strike  plane  lAMSAI.  But  t  ,t . 
have  been  unable  to  persuade  Mr.  McNaniira 
that  manned  bombers  are  needed  at  all,  or 
that  we  should  develop  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft and  that  a  Polarls-Mlnuteman  missile 
program  could  not  do  the  whole  Job — ul- 
though  expertc  call  this  at  best  a  nUnimum 
deterrent  force.  General  LeMay's  efforts  were 
In  vain  and  General  Power's  dire  warning  m 
"Design  for  Survival"  went  for  naught  .Mr 
McNamara  even  cut  the  Minutemnn  force  ui 
1. 000.  substantially  below  the  minimum  of 
1,800  that  the  Air  Force  deemed  necessary 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously  rec- 
ommended the  adoption  of  the  Skybolt  air- 
to-ground  missile  In  order  to  Increase  the 
usefulness  of  oiu'— ana  Britain's  existing 
manned  bombers  But  Mr  McNamara,  de- 
termined to  save  $2.5  billion,  overruled  the 
military,  dealt  a  blow  to  NATO — and  helped 
to  sink  the  Tory  government  The  nuclear 
rocket  Rover,  the  manned  space  glider  Dyna 
Soar,  the  Pluto  ram  Jet  rocket  engine,  and 
other  projects  too  numerous  to  list  shared 
Skybolt's  fate. 

Mr  McNamara  based  his  refusals  on  "coEt 
emclency  studies"  But  there  seem  to  he 
glaring  holes  In  hla  knowledge  of  what  o.ir 
potential  opponents  are  up  to.  He  declnred 
last  Apr'l  12  that  the  Russians  had  no  solirt 
propellant  ballistic  missiles;  whereupon  the 
Soviet  Government  on  May  9  paraded  "Irna 
Maiden. "  a  solid-fueled  MMRBM.  Prevlouslr 
Mr,  McNamara  had  nixed  plans  for  an 
American  MMRBM 

GS    StTPCRSESCS    NIKE    X 

Our  most  glaring  deflclency  may  well  be  the 
absence  of  an  anti-missile  missile  system 
But  though  It  would  take  at  least  5  years  from 
the  time  of  decision  until  a  working  system 
could  be  established.  Mr.  McNamara  has  iio 
far  turned  a  cold  shoulder  toward  those  pl.m.'! 
and  deferred  a  decision  on  the  Nike  X  project 
After  all,  an  antltmllistic  system  nUght  c«t 
$20  to  $30  billion  which  are  urgently  needed 
for  Great  Society  projects. 

Now,  maybe  Mr.  McNamara  knows  that  Mr 
Brezhnev's  announcement  in  early  Jiily  1965 
about  important  Russian  strides  In  anti-mis- 
sile defense  facilities  had  little  basis  in  Itici 
and  that  his  reference  to  orbital  rockets 
(which  can  be  put  Into  orbit  and  brought 
down  by  radio  signals  to  hit  a  target  on  earth  i 
only  expressed  wishful  thinking.  But  sup- 
pose Mr.  Brezhnev  wasn't  just  boa.<itlng.  We 
could  wake  up  some  sunny  morning  to  a  great 
surprise  of  the  type  with  which  the  Russians 
have  presented  us  a  few  times  since  they 
launched  the  first  sputnik.  But  then  maybe 
we  won't  wake  up  at  all  some  morning. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  prevent  a  surprise  nu- 
clear attack.  But  if  one  ever  came,  an  effec- 
tive rollout  shelter  program  could  save  many 
millions  of  American  lives.  The  never-pub- 
lished Galther  report  Is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended one,  and  many  experts  since  then 
have  strongly  urged  the  Government  to  con- 
struct and  equip  shelters.  Nobody  has  done 
so  more  convincingly  and  Impassionately 
than  Dr.  Edward  Teller.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  $S  billion  program  could  save  30 
million  lives,  and  a  $25  billion  progroJn  T^ 
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million  Uvea.  Even  more  Important,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  protection  and  our  ability  to 
survive  a  nuclear  strike  might  deter  a  poten- 
tial aggressor.  But  no  such  plans  are  pres- 
ently pursued  by  the  administration  and  even 
recommendations  for  an  Incentive  shelter 
program  have  been  dropped. 

That  the  Soviets  are  ahead  in  military 
space  technology  has  been  evident  for  some 
time  and  our  Air  Force  Is  gravely  concerned 
over  the  potential  of  Inner-space  space  plat- 
forms of  close  orbit  range.  But  It  was  un- 
able, until  the  flight  of  Gemini  5.  to  get  even 
Si  qualified  go-ahead  for  a  man-ln-space  pro- 
gram When  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  chiefs 
wanted  tiielr  own  specialized  TFX.  Mr.  Mc- 
Nrtmara  overruled  them  aiid  decided  on  a 
different  and  less  costly  model — now  a  F- 
IIIA  and  F-lllB— which  is  already  in  trou- 
ble on  several  counts.  I  could  cite  many 
other  Instances  in  which  our  Secretary  of 
Defense  disregarded  the  unanimous  advice 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  rejected  or  reduced  a 
progrum.  deferred  action  or  settled  for  a 
cheaper  plan.  In  some  cases  he  may  have 
been  right,  there  are  ways  to  get  "more  bang 
lor  the  buck."  In  many  cases  we'll  never 
know. 

Fbrmer  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Ros- 
well  L.  Gllpatrlc  suggested  reducing  defense 
espcndltures  25  percent  from  their  1964 
level  That  such  action  would  cut  heavily 
Into  the  military  muscle  few  will  deny.  But 
It  15  not  likely  to  happen.  Every  time  we 
irlcri  our  defense  apparatus,  crises  develop, 
somewhere  in  the  world,  which  force  us  Into 
nctlon — with  consequent  boosts  In  military 

COStS- 

We  are  now  about  to  repeat  that  experi- 
ence. Upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  on 
July  20  Mr.  McNamara  admitted  that  the 
situtition  had  deteriorated  In  the  preceding 
12  months  and  that  we  need  to  invest  more 
heavily  in  manpower  and  materiel.  He  did 
not  explain  why  the  big  United  States  has 
not  Iwen  able  to  cope  with  aggression  by  a 
small  country— even  though  the  reason  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  clear;  the  Commu- 
nists know  Just  when  we  start  to  turn  paper- 
tiger.  If  we  react  to  their  provocations  in 
a  half-hearted  way,  with  a  goal  In  mind  other 
than  victory,  the  engagements  tend  to  dreg 
and  we  are  lucky  to  get  out  without  overt 
defeat  The  Hanoi  Government  won't 
negotiate  with  us  because  it  feels,  not  without 
reaso.i,  that  we  lack  either  the  strength  or 
the  determination  to  put  an  end  to  its  ag- 
gressive activities  with  adequate  force. 

COVTHNMENT    COSTS    SPIRAI. 

While  cost  effectiveness  studies  are  being 
used  to  kill  defense  projects,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  applied  to  screen  the  welfare 
schemes  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  railroading 
through  Ckmgress  by  the  dozen.  The  cost 
of  governmental  services,  which  shot  up  from 
12  percent  of  the  national  income  In  1944  to 
17  percent  In  1954  and  to  25  percent  in  1964. 
Is  he.^ded  for  the  stars.  That  process  may 
go  on  for  quite  a  while — until  Communist 
aggressors  tnke  advantage  of  the  niggardli- 
ness with  which  our  Government  has  been 
treating  the  armed  services  in  its  eagerness 
'o  expand  the  politically  more  promising 
f'aarmed  services.  Unless,  of  course,  this 
pro<'e55  is  halted  or  reversed.  But  there  Is 
■■•0  Sign  at  this  time  that  this  Is  about  to 
Hai;p;n. 


HOUSE  RESOLXJTION  585 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a-ik  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
"■'an  from  California  tMr.  Lipscomb  1 
may  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point 
w  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
ported the  resolution  which  came  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  House  Res- 
olution 585.  to  dismiss  the  five  Mississippi 
election  contests. 

Many  hours  of  deliberation  were  de- 
voted to  this  matter  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  most 
proper  solution  so  that  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  could  make 
its  recommendation  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives confident  that  the  matter 
had  been  appropriately  heard  and  con- 
sidered and  that  a  fair  and  just  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  the  House. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elections,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ashmore)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
GooDELLl  and  the  other  sutxiommittee 
members  who  made  significant  contribu- 
tions should  be  commended  for  the 
thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration 
they  gave  to  the  matter. 

As  Ls  known  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  contested 
election  case  was  difficult  and  complex. 
It  produced  voluminous  printed  materials 
and  involves  far-reaching  Issues  and 
claims. 

Ever>'thing  considered.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  position  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  in  recommend- 
ing dismissal  of  the  election  contests 
against  the  five  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi on  whose  behalf  certificates  of 
election  were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  who  were  administered  the 
oath  of  office  on  Januaiy  4.  1965.  after 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  276  to  149  moved 
the  previous  question  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 1.  89  th  Congress,  which  directed  the 
Sr>eaker  to  administer  the  oath. 

Numerous  allegations  have  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  many  potential  voters 
In  the  congressional  elections  in  Missis- 
sippi have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
However,  based  on  a  consideration  of 
various  pertinent  and  material  factors. 
Including  the  rulings  in  certain  previous 
contested  election  cases,  certain  failures 
on  the  part  of  contestants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  legal  steps  concerning  getting 
on  the  ballot  and  challenging  the  issu- 
ance of  the  election  certificates,  the  sig- 
nificance and  outcome  of  the  unofficiil 
"election,"  the  existence  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  and  other  factors.  I 
feci  the  action  by  the  committee  is  rea- 
sonable. 

Though  uncertainties  and  unresolved 
questions  may  exist  involving  the  1964 
Mississippi  elections,  as  alluded  to  in  the 
committee  report,  it  was  necessarj'  that 
a  definite  decision  be  reached  and  I  be- 
lieve the  committee's  decision  was  the  ap- 
propriate one  under  the  circumstances 
and  the  situation  that  was  presented. 

I  believe  It  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  csmmittee  stated  in  the  report 
in  unmistakable  terms  that  the  commit- 
tee's action  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
condoning  any  disenfranchisement  of 
Negro  voters  in  the  1964  elections  or  in 
previous  elections. 


The  committee  also  e.xpresses  concern 
over  present  procedures  governing  elec- 
tion contests  and  recommends  that  a 
thorough  review  of  the  election  contest 
procedures  be  made  and  that  recom- 
mendations be  made  for  improving  such 
procedures  so  as  to  deal  more  expedi- 
tiously with  such  contests  In  the  future, 
particularly  those  Invohlng  \1olations  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  This  is  a 
timely,  appropriate  suggestion  and  the 
recommendation  should  be  carried  out 

I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Septem- 
ber 20.  1965.  Washington  Post,  discussing 
the  Mississippi  delegation  matter: 
ExPEDtiNT  Decision 

The  refusal  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  unseat  the  five  Mississippi  Congress- 
men was  clearly  a  bow  to  expediency  Be- 
fore voting  to  dismiss  the  challenge  brought 
against  the  Congressmen  by  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  the  House  re- 
jected a  conclusion  by  its  Administration 
Committee  that  the  five  were  "entitled  to 
their  scats."  The  final  action  was.  therefore, 
nothing  more  than  a  refusal  to  meet  the 
Issue  at  this  time 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  an  inexcusable 
course  of  action.  Both  the  House  and  its 
committee  seemed  tacitly  to  acknowledge 
that  Mississippi's  election  In  1964  and  others 
of  previous  years  were  tainted  by  the  denial 
of  voting  rights  to  Negroes.  But  the  chal- 
lengers had  no  valid  claim  to  election  If 
the  Mississippi  seats  had  been  declared  va- 
cant In  these  clrcumetonces.  the  House 
would  have  acquired  an  obligation  to  vacate 
seats  in  several  other  States  which  have 
eystematlcally  disfranchised  many  Negroes 
Such  drastic  action  could  not  be  reasonably 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  whole  picture  of 
Negro  voting  in  the  South  Is  undergoing 
revolutionary  changes  because  of  the  new 
Voting  Rights  ."Vet 

When  Congress  passed  the  14th  amend- 
ment It  provided  a  very  speclflc  penalty  for 
any  State  which  denied  the  vote  to  anv 
group  of  citizens.  The  representation  of 
that  State  in  the  House  was  to  be  reduced 
accordingly.  But  Congress  never  enforced 
that  provision,  and  until  recent  years  It  had 
consistently  ignored  the  effect  of  discrimina- 
tion at  the  polls  on  the  election  of  Congress- 
men. At  last  the  policy  has  been  changed  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable for  the  House  to  make  allowance  for 
this  act  to  operate  before  adopting  a  policy 
of  scrutinizing  congressional  elections  for 
discriminatory  practices  that  would  Justify 
the  denial  of  seats. 

Some  Members  felt  strongly  that  a  full 
investigation  of  Mississippi's  election  should 
have  been  ordered  in  any  event  Here  again, 
however,  the  Investigating  committee  would 
have  been  dealing  with  past  history  rather 
than  the  new  realities.  Such  an  Investiga- 
tion will  be  much  more  useful — indeed.  w» 
think  It  will  be  Imperative — if  any  congres- 
sional election  in  1966  should  be  tainted  br 
the  disfranchisement  of  any  minority  group 


MAKING   OUR   GREAT  CITIES   BET 
TER  PLACES  FOR  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fron 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  facing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  is  that  of  making 
our  great  cities  better  places  for  Ameri- 
cana to  live  .Mtacks  on  environmental 
pollution,  on  educational  deficiencies,  on 
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problems  of  law  enforcement,  on  unem- 
ployment and  transportation  are  all 
parts  of  the  answer.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est need,  and  the  most  urgent.  Is  for  de- 
cent low-Income  and  moderate-income 
hou-sing.  To  some  extent,  this  can  be 
provided  through  urban  renewal  and 
liousing  programs,  but  these  can  be 
harsh  remedies  and  additional  steps  also 
should  be  taken.  As  long  as  the  Congress 
serves  as  the  city  council  of  Washington, 
we  in  Congress  have  the  opportunity  to 
susKest  and  test  in  the  Disti'ict  of  Colum- 
bia the  additional  programs  which  could 
help. 

I  have  today  inti-odueed  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  District  Commis- 
sioners to  make  repairs  on  substandard 
Washington  rental  housing  and  charge 
the  landlords  for  the  work.  In  addition, 
this  measure  would  prohibit  landlords 
from  evicting  or  raising  the  rent  of 
tenants  who  have  complained  about 
housing  conditions  pending  determina- 
tion. It  would  also  provide  relocation 
payments  up  to  S200  to  tenants  forced 
to  move  becau.=;e  a  residential  building 
has  been  condemned  or  is  being  repaired 

The  iientleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WiDNALLi  has  taken  the  lead  in  explor- 
ing this  question  and  in  introducing  this 
measure  in  the  House.  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  has  introduced  a 
companion  bill  in  the  Senate.  My  'bill 
is  identical  to  theirs,  which  was  P-cpared 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Neighborhood 
Ijegal  Service  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
rehabilitation  of  .substandard  slam  hous- 
ing, where  possible,  is  preferable  to  the 
ultimate  weapon  of  urban  renewal.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
s.*i.Ll  has  ma^  great  contributions 
toward  this  endCy  developing  the  work- 
able program  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  UI54.  the  code  enforcement  and 
rehabilitation  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964.  and  the  rent  certification 
and  rehabilitation  provisions  of  the 
Housing  .Act  of  1963  This  year's  hous- 
ing act  piovides  means  for  expanding 
this  effort  by  authorizing  S100  million  for 
the  rehabilitation  loan  pi'ogram,  under 
which  direct  loans  at  a  maximum  of  3 
percent  interest  may  be  made  for  code 
enforcement  repairs  in  urban  renewal 
area.s. 

But  the  problems  of  code  cnfoicement 
have  not  been  solved.  In  Washington, 
complaints  by  tenants,  housing  or'/ani- 
zations.  civil  rights  groups  and  neigh- 
borhood committees  have  focused  on  the 
lack  of  frequent  inspections,  the  long 
delays  before  repairs  are  made,  and  the 
constsuit  threat  of  eviction.  M"-.  Julian 
R.  Dugas.  director  of  the  UPO  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Ser\ices  project,  has  WTitten 
in  a  recent  memorandum; 

In  August  1955.  Uie  Commii^joiiers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  proniulg^ted  regula- 
tions to  prevent  and  arrest  the  growth  of 
slums  <;:\uscd  by  deterlorar.on  of  residential 
bulidtl.gs.  However,  lu  spite  of  the  reg-jla- 
tlons  ard  the  penalties  provided  for  t^ielr 
violation,  the  growth  of  slums  has  been  en 
the  locrense  since  1955  Landlords  and  own- 
ers of  leased  premises  haie  used  various 
maneuvers  In  order  not  to  Iceep  their  prop- 
erties in  conformity  witii  code  stindards. 
Moreover,  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections,  which  is  charged  with  the  ad- 


ministration and  enforcement  of  the  housing 
regulations,  has  followed  a  policy  of  friendly 
cooperation  with  the  landlord  which  lias 
worked  against  euforooment  of  the  regula- 
tions. Other  factors  such  as  retaliatory 
eviction  and  retaliatory  rent  Increases,  fol- 
lowing the  filing  of  a  complaint  with  the 
Housing  Division,  maite  code  enforcement  a 
dlfllcult  task. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  one  answer  to  some  of  these  problems. 
First,  it  authorizes  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  to  make  required  repairs  in 
uninhabitable  buildings  where  the  land- 
lord has  proven  unwilling  to  do  so.  Sec- 
ond, it  prohibits  retaliatory  rent  in- 
creases and  evictions.  Third,  it  provides 
relocation  assistance  for  persons  forced 
to  move  because  their  home  has  been 
condemned  or  is  being  repalied.  I  would 
note  further  that  the  bill  provides  for 
review  proceedings  similar  to  those  used 
it  condemnation  proceedings 

"Uninhabitable  "  is  defined  in  this  bill 
in  relation  to  specific  sections  of  the 
housing  code,  and  could  involve  problems 
of  heating,  sanitation,  diainage,  light, 
utilities,  maintenance,  and,  or  other  such 
factors.  Many  have  argued  that  these 
conditions  are  more  prevalent  in  over- 
crowded dwellings;  however,  as  Mr. 
Dugas  has  written; 

Tlie  correct  approach  to  the  overcrowding 
problem  which  is  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
low-income  liousing  is  not  to  disregard  the 
other  provisions  of  the  housing  regulations. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  tills 
bill  may  be  found  in  the  Record  for  July 
26.  1965.  at  page  18136.  1  would  em- 
phasize that.  vihUe  this  legislation  would 
provide  an  important  new  weapon  for  the 
District  Commissioners,  neither  this  nor 
any  other  tool  can  be  effective  unless  it 
is  used — fully,  fairly,  and  constantly. 
Dilapidated  and  debilitating  slum  hous- 
ing cannot  be  repaired  unless  municipal 
officials,  in  Washington  aiid  every  other 
major  city,  exercise  their  full  respon- 
sibilities to  enforce  housing  codes 
through  frequent,  careful  inspections, 
followed  by  insistence  on  immediate  re- 
moval or  repair  of  violations.  Adequate 
numbers  of  inspectors  should  be  hired, 
and  new  attitudes  toward  code  enforce- 
ment may  have  to  be  developed.  Ulti- 
mately, this  can  be  achieved  only  if  con- 
cerned citizens  make  clear  their  support 
for  such  policies,  and  express  forcibly 
their  determination  that  cits  oIBcials 
should  take  every  authorized  action  to 
insure  that  their  fellow  citizens  will  nat 
have  to  live  in  squalid,  unsanitary,  and 
undignified  surroundings,  and  will  not 
have  to  face  reprisals  if,  while  living  in 
substandard  housing,  they  complain. 


A  BILL  CONCERNING  BRANCHING 
BY  NATIONAL  BANKS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Siie  k^r.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MuiterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
t )  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
t  mber  17.  1965.  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R 


11139,  to  amend  .section  5155  of  the  Re- 
vised  Statutes  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  branches  of 
national  banks. 

I  Introduced  this  bill,  by  request,  as  a 
discussion  draft  so  that  the  members  of 
the  banking  community  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  can  take  a  look  at 
it  and  discuss  it  between  now  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  session  in  January. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hear  from 
those  directly  concerned  in  this  matter 
before  the  bill  is  scheduled  for  hearing 
In  the  next  session. 


ADDRESS  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY TO  VIRGINIA  MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE 

Mr.  OE  L\  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Downing  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  14,  1965,  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  addressed  the  Vir- 
ginia Municipal  League  at  Virginia 
Beach.  Va. 

His  speech  was  interesting,  informa- 
tive, and  eloquently  delivered  to  an  ap- 
preciative audience. 

The  Vice  President  explained  with 
great  clarity  the  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing municipalities,  and  described  the 
new  programs  that  are  being  developed 
by  the  administration  to  help  minimize 
these  problems. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the 
Vice  President  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion of  long  duration. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  include 
the  address  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  op  Vice  President  Hddert  Hc.m* 

PHBEV.     V1P.0I.NIA     MU.NICIPAI.     LEAGtTE.     Vn- 

oiNiA  Beach    Va..  Septimbch   14.   1965 

I  am  pleased  to  be  your  guest  at  your  60tb 
annual  meeting  today. 

Several  months  ago  the  President  asked 
me  to  act  as  his  liaison  with  ofncials  of  local 
government.  As  a  former  mayor — one  who 
knows  local  government  firsthand — I  wel- 
comed that  assignment-  Because  I  know 
how  distant  and  remote  Washington  can 
seem  to  the  man  with  local  responsibiUi.v 
I  have  been  trying,  in  these  months,  to  main 
Washington  less  distant,  less  remote,  more 
able  to  help. 

Virginia  has  a  national  reputation  for  good 
municipal  government.  The  city  maiiagcr 
form  ol  government  was  born  in  Virginia  la 
1908.  Today  your  excellent  training  pro- 
grams In  municipal  administration  are  be- 
ing adopted  In  other  parts  of  the  countr.v 

You  have  recognized  the  great  opportuni- 
ties, the  great  challenges,  the  great  poten- 
tial today  for  creative  local  government- 

Thls  administration  is  pledged  to  the  goa; 
of  a  Gri'ai  Soc.ety — a  society  of  opportunity 

This  administration  and  this  Congress  are 
launching  creative  new  programs  towiird 
that  opportunity 

But  the  future  of  cur  Nation  lies  not  only 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  It  lies  In  our  heartland— U 
Individual  American  communities. 
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The  Great  Society  will  be  an  America  made 
up  of  thousands  of  great  communities.  It 
will  be  an  America  built  where  you  serve. 

It  is  your  communities  that  will  have  good 
jrhools  or  bad  ones. 

It  Is  your  communities  that  will  have  de- 
cent homes  or  slums. 

It  is  your  communities  that  will  have 
racial  harmony  or  racial  antagonism. 

It  IS  your  communities  that  will  either 
wage  intelligent,  coordinated  drives  on  the 
caiLses  of  poverty — or  will  Ignore  this  social 
cancer. 

My  30  years  in  political  life— from  mayor 
to  Vice  President — have  taught  nie  what  I 
only  vaguely  understood  when  I  was  a  polit- 
ical Ecience  teacher:  That  the  key  to  success 
of  great  national  programs  is  local  Imple- 
mentation and  Imaginative  leadership. 

My  experience  In  public  life  has  also  taught 
me  that  we  cannot  blame  our  problems  on 
some  other  level  of  government.  There  are 
too  many  manufactured  antagonisms  be- 
tween the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels — 
antagonisms  too  often  manufactured  to 
escape  responsibility  at  home  base. 

No  greater  opportunity  faces  all  of  us  today 
than  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures  of  our  com- 
munities, of  our  Nation. 

We  arc  moving  nhe.id  m  seizing  that  oppor- 
tunity We  are  Investing  In  both  the  ma- 
terial and  hum:in  resources  of  this  Nation. 

Our  goal  Is  nothing  less  than  this:  To 
give  each  American  citizen,  and  each  Amer- 
ican c--jmmunlty.  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  and  share  in  our  American 
progress. 

We  can  do  nothing  less.  For  we  must  build 
a  stronger  and  better  America— a  country 
running  on  all  Its  cylinders — to  meet  the 
change  and  challenge  of  the  years  ahead 

There  is  one  change  we  all  know  about: 
The  change  of  our  country  from  a  rural  na- 
tion to  an  urban  nation. 

It  Wiia  only  45  years  ago  that  people  In 
.American  cities  first  began  to  outnumber 
people  on  our  farms. 

But  by  1970,  we  can  expect  that  three- 
tourths  of  our  people  will  be  living  In  towns, 
cities,  and  suburbs,  compared  to  70  percent 
in  19C0.  At  the  end  of  1964.  two-thirds  of 
our  population  lived  in  219  such  areas,  an 
increase  from  59  percent  In  1950.  By  1980 
that  proportion  will  Increase  to  three- 
foiuths  and  by  the  year  2000  to  four-fifths. 
Tills  growth  has  Imposed  new  and  unprec- 
edented burdens  on  local  goiemment  for 
schools,  housing,  streets,  and  hlgliways.  com- 
mercial expansion,  transit,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Today  there  are  over  9  million  American 
homes  which  should  not  be  lived  In.  but  are. 
To\iT  million  of  those  homes  have  no  running 
Water  or  plumbing. 

There  la  congestion  in  our  cities  which 
cause  a  man  to  take  more  time  to  get  to  and 
rro,ni  work  than  It  does  for  an  astronaut  to 
orbit  the  earth. 
Tlicre  are  water  shortages. 
Tncrc  are  mllUcns  of  children  who  will, 
without  a  doubt,  be  on  the  welfare  rolls  a 
■  ew  fears  hence  if  something  Isn't  done  One 
uut  of  every  tJiree  children  now  In  fifth  grade 
will  not  finish  high  school,  If  the  present 
drcpout  rate  continues. 

There  is  a  general  shortage  of  clean,  fresh 
yr.  Ol  open  space,  of  parkland,  of  the  things 
that  make  life  livable. 

No  single  community  In  this  age  of  change 
«n  meet  these  demands  alone  and  without 
help  That  is  why  there  are  more  than  50 
major  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  local 
Sovernments.  In  fiscal  1966  there  will  be  a 
wtnl  of  813  6  billion  in  Federal  aid  payments 
to  btate  and  local  units. 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
■J"^™'  "s  usurping  the  power  and  province 
«  state  and  local  governments — that  the 
reaeral  Government  is  growing  loo  large.  I 
point  to  a  few  salient  facts  ■ 


State  and  local  share  of  all  government 
revenues  has  Increased  more  than  114  per- 
cent In  the  last  20  years.  At  the  same 
time.  Slate  and  local  spending  have  Increased 
more  than  682  percent. 

This  year.  State  and  local  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  will  exceed  those  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  first  time  since 
IBSO. 

The  Federal  debt  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  In  the  lf.st  20  years:  State 
and  local  debt  has  increased  420  percent. 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  number  of  Federal 
civilian  employees  has  increased  by  100,000 — 
that  Is,  about  4  percent.  State  and  local 
government  employees  have  increased  by  3  7 
million — an  increase  of  over  200  percent. 

No.  the  Federal  Government  Is  not  swal- 
lowing State  and  local  government.  In  fact. 
there  Is  a  case  to  be  made  that  the  Federal 
Government  has   not   done   enough. 

Ail  governments — Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal—must act  as  partners  in  solving  the  com- 
plex problems  facing  the  city. 

No.  good  fences  do  not  liiake  good  neigh- 
bors when  those  fences  are  built  between 
people  who  must  work  together  to  get  a  Job 
done. 

This  ndmlnistratlon  is  taking  active  steps 
to  help  cities.  In  this  legislative  session 
alone,  the  American  Congress  has  passed  his- 
toric laws  to  provide  thai  help. 

To  provide  lower-cost  housing. 

To  create  more  jobs. 

To  strengthen  the  local  tax  base. 

To  provide  better  sharing  of  costs. 

To  reduce  crime. 

To  Improve  healtli  conditions. 

To  stop  discrimination. 

To  give  the  American  city  a  voice  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  through  a  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

We  will  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  neighbors. 

We  win  not  try  w  pay  for  needed  services 
at  one  level  of  government  alone — be  It  Fed- 
eral, Stale,  or  local  government. 

We  will  work  together  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  clti;^ns  and  provide  opportunity  for 
all 

Our  American  economy  Is  prosperous  and 
expanding.  We  look  forward  to  a  trillion- 
dollar  economy  In  10  years'  time. 

We  have  the  means,  we  have  the  energy, 
we  have  the  will— we  have  the  leadership  to 
meet  change  and  make  It  our  ally,  not  our 
enemy.     We  cin  achieve  a  Great  Society. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  building  of  that 
Great  Society  will  depend  on  the  building  of 
great  communities. 

And  these  communities,  in  turn,  must  be 
built  by  great  people:  people  of  tolerance, 
compassion  and  understanding;  people  of 
education  and  good  health;  people  seeking 
and  using  opportunity;  people  of  hope  and 
confidence:  people  who  have  faith  In  them- 
selves, their  country,  and  the  future. 

President  Johnson  has  made  his  commit- 
ment to  this  task  I  Join  him  in  that  com- 
mitment.    We  ask  your  help 


THANKS  TO  TENNESSEE  GAS 
TRANSMISSION  CO.'S  EQUIPMENT 
AND  ELECTRONIC  EXPERTS  THE 
DEADLY  CHLORINE  BARGE 

THREATENING  THE  LIVES  OF 
100,000  PEOPLE  IN  BATON  ROUGE 
WAS  FOUND 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Morrison)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  "A 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed"  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  particularly  the 
city  of  Baton  Rouge  has  eternal  gratitude 
for  the  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co., 
whose  equipment  "precision  profiling 
sonar  system"  with  two  of  their  elec- 
tronic specialists.  Norvel  Miller  and  N.  J. 
Lanaham  found  the  deadly  chlorine 
barge  sunk  in  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Baton  Rouge  late  Thursday  afternoon. 
It. had  been  a  5-day  hunt  with  many 
Navy  divers  from  Charleston,  S.C,  and 
Washington.  D.C.,  along  with  all  khids 
of  electronic  equipment  and  many  boats 
furnished  by  the  U,S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  others. 

Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 
mounted  their  equipment  on  a  boat  of 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  Wednesday 
morning.  September  15  and  the  next 
day.  Thursday  evening  at  exactly  6 
o'clock.  Miller  and  Lanaham  reported 
that  they  had  found  the  missing  barge. 
What  made  the  finding  of  the  barge  most 
difficult  was  the  fact  that  the  barge  was 
under  a  series  of  floating  barges  that 
were  tied  to  the  shore.  Divers  Thomsis  A. 
Jenkins  and  Joel  McDuffle  immediately 
were  summoned  and  at  7 .30.  after  diving 
down  and  finding  the  barge  reported, 
what  was  to  be  the  biggest  news  story  in 
the  United  States  that  night,  that  the 
chlorine  barge  had  been  found  in  60  feel 
of  water  in  the  Mississippi  River  ad- 
jacent to  the  Louisiana  State  University 
campus. 

The  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 
hit  a  direct  bull's-eye  and  the  city  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  the  State  of  Louisiana 
owe  this  company  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude. 

To  go  into  detail,  the  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co.  has  its  base  in  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  and  has  been  operatinu  there 
for  22  years.  It  has  grown  into  a  large 
industrial  complex  involving  gas  and 
chemical  operations  which  bring  great 
benefits  to  our  entire  countr>'  and  our 
economy.  Its  officials  and  employees 
have  always  stood  up.  ready  to  be 
counted,  for  what  they  sincerely  believed 
was  right  and  proper  and  they  have 
proved  that  they  did  just  that,  by  how 
quickly  they  stood  u]>  and  were  counted 
when  help  was  needed  by  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  best  proof  of  this  has  just 
been  demonstrated  by  the  aftermath  of 
Hurricane  Betsy,  the  most  ferocious  hur- 
ricane to  ever  hit  Louisiana  in  all  of  its 
history. 

When  the  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Co.  heard  of  this  chlorine  barge  l>eing 
sunk,  they  immediately  offered  their 
services  and  not  only  did  they  offer  the 
services  of  this  special  electronic  equip- 
ment and  these  two  electronic  specialists 
who  found  the  barge,  but  they  gave  a 
further  tremendous  contribution  bv  pro- 
viding aircraft  for  flying  in  food  and 
clothing  for  the  relief  of  the  disaster  vic- 
tims of  this  hurricane  in  New  Orleans 
and  elsewhere  in  Louisiana 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so  easy  on  occasions 
to  criticize  and  I  guess  the  Tennessee 
Gas  Transmission  Co.  has  had  its  share 
of  more  criticism  in  the  past  than  It 
deserved.  But  I  believe  that  we  can  for- 
get this  unjust  criticism,  with  full  reali- 
zation that  here  was  a  private  company 
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composed  of  fine  oCBclals  and  fine  em- 
ployees who  proved  themselves  through 
their  generosity,  at  a  time  when  it 
counted  the  most,  that  they  were  the 
best  of  neighbors,  the  best  of  good  citi- 
zens.  and  certainly  made  Louisiana  and 
the  entire  Nation  grateful  for  their  mag- 
nificent accomplishment.  To  have  tied 
the  tratBc  up  in  the  important  Mississippi 
River  any  longer  would  have  been  a  fur- 
ther disaster  and  thanks  to  this  Ten- 
nessee Gas  Transmission  Co..  not  only 
was  a  terrible  threat  to  thou.sands  of  lives 
removed,  but  a  continuing  disaster  in 
clelayed  shipping  was  averted. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the 
Si.xth  Congressional  District,  the  city  of 
baton  Rouge.  I  want  to  e.xpress  sincere 
and  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
this  company's  magnificent  effort  and 
generosity  and  its  outstanding  accom- 
plishment which  meant  so  much  to  so 
many. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZ.\  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MinkI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.jectlon 
t.T  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Speaker,  like  other 
Members  of  this  House.  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  comes  from  individuals, 
from  national  organizations,  from  local 
community  groups.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  wide  support  home  rule 
has  received  from  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington community. 

The  Teachers  Union  of  Washington 
has  forwarded  to  me  the  statement  it  pre- 
pared for  presentation  at  the  recent 
hearings  on  home  rule,  and  I  insert  it  In 
the  Record: 

The  Teachsrs  Uuiow  or  WAsHrsc- 
TON,  D.C  .  Local  No  6  or  the 
America??  Federatiok  or  Teach- 
ers INDL'STRIAL  t;NION  DCPABT- 
MEKT.   AFL-CIO. 

Washington.  DC.  jlugust  13.  1965 
Ofntlemen  of  tlie  House  District  Committee. 

Teachers  Union  No  6  of  tlie  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  has  tlie  privilege  or  giv- 
ing testimony  in  regard  to  bills  tor  granting 
iocal  .?clf-govemmenc  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, We  have  always  supported  home 
rule  for  the  citizens  of  Washington,  D  C  We 
are,  moreover,  affiliated  with  larger  org.-inlza- 
tions  which  take  the  same  stand  on  allow- 
ing the  Inhabitants  of  this  city  to  govern 
themselves-  We  refer  to  our  national  body, 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  with 
more  than  100,000  members,  the  Metropolitan 
Central  Labor  Council  with  an  even  larger 
numl>er  .ind  to  the  national  AFL-CIO. 

We  regard  the  denial  of  self-government  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
a  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
Republic  was  founded.  Although  the  In- 
habitants of  Washington  pay  the  larger  part 
of  tile  expenses  of  their  government  through 
local  ta.xes.  they  jire  not  permitted  to  elect 
their  local  officials  or  send  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentative* to  the  Congress  of  the  Cnlted 
States.  We  shall  briefly  present  the  argu- 
ments for  home  rule  The  reasons  for  grant- 
ing self-government    to   the    Inhabitants   of 


the  Nation's  Capital  do  not  require  elaborate 
presentation. 

We  think.  In  the  first  place  the  present 
stttxatlon  Is  not  only  undemocratic  but  un- 
wise as  a  matter  of  policy  We  mean  that  de- 
priving more  than  three-quarters  of  a  nulllon 
American  citizens  of  a  chance  to  manage 
their  local  affairs  creates  a  poor  impression 
abroad.  We  are  In  the  (orefront  of  the  mod- 
ern trend  toward  freedom  and  self-determin- 
ation for  all  nations  and  ethnic  groups 
throughout  the  world  Yet.  right  here,  we 
do  not  allow  the  residents  of  our  Capital  City 
to  determine  how  their  own  money  should 
be  spent. 

Another  strange  thing  about  the  present 
lack  of  autonomous  control  of  their  local 
government  by  the  lnhabltant.s  of  this  city 
Is  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  District 
ol  Columbia  once  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  lo- 
cal self-government.  The  present  system  of 
control  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  or 
detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  always  prevailed.  Prior  to  the  eighth 
decade  of  the  i9th  century,  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  city  were  regarded  as  competent  to 
exercise  some  degree  of  control  over  their 
local  affairs. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  are  very  desirous  of  ex- 
ercising this  fundamental  right  to  govern 
themselves.  One  reason  that  we  support  S. 
1118.  the  bUI  that  passed  the  Senate.  Is  that 
It  contains  a  provision  for  a  referendum.  In 
which  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  Indicate  whether  they  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  charter  under  which  they  will 
be  expected  to  govern  themselves.  Of  course, 
we  have  evidence  that  Washfngtonlans  de- 
sire home  rule  The  vote  In  recent  primaries 
makes  that  clear,  StlU,  It  is  well  to  liave  Ir- 
refutable evidence  that  the  citizens  of  the 
National  Capital  are  satisfied  with  what  Is 
offered  to  them  We.  accordingly,  repeat  our 
endorsement  of  S.  1118  as  It  passed  the 
Senate. 

Finally,  we  do  not  think  that  Congress 
should  have  to  take  up  Its  time  with  the 
local  affairs  of  Washington.  We  appreciate 
the  time  and  effort  that  some  of  our  states- 
men have  given  to  our  problecns.  but  we 
think  that  they  should  be  free  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  great  national  and  In- 
ternational problems  with  which  their  con- 
stituents wish  them  to  deal.  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  urge  the  House  District  Committee 
to  make  a  favorable  report  on  S.  1118  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  order  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  have  an  opporttmlty  to  vote 
on  it  during  this  session  of  the  B9th  Con- 
gress. 

Very  respectfully. 

Don  B.  Goodloe. 
Legislative  Representative  of  Local  No. 

6    of    the   American    Federation   of 

Teachers. 


COMPULSORY  SCREENING  OF  IN- 
FANTS FOR  METABOLIC  DISEASE 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr  PogahtyI  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTli'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  recent 
newspaper  clipping  from  the  Evening 
Btilletin  of  Providence,  in  my  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  This  story  reports  the 
screening  of  19.000  infants  in  Rhode  Is- 
land for  the  metabolic  disease,  phenylke- 
tonuria— PKU — which  causes  mental  re- 
tardation in  children. 

I  am  proud  that  Rhode  Island  is  one 
of  14  States  that  have  compulsory 
screening  of  infants.  If  this  chemical 
imbalance  In  the  blood  is  not  detected 


during  the  first  month  of  a  baby's  life. 
it  causes  permanent  brain  damage.  If 
the  condition  is  caught,  the  damage  can 
be  prevented  by  altering  the  child's  diet 

The  findings  reported  In  the  Evening 
Bulletin  are  found  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Journal  and 
the  authors  indicate  a  higher  prevalence 
of  this  disease  than  was  previously  re- 
ported This  tends  to  support  an  earlier 
nationwide  survey — financially  supported 
by  the  Children's  Bureau — in  which  400  - 
000  Infants  in  more  than  500  hospitah 
were  tested,  and  in  which  PKU  was  found 
in  1  of  every  10.000  babies.  Previous  es- 
timates had  predicted  only  1  case  of 
PKU  In  every  20,000  or  more  cases 
When  you  consider  that  almost  5  million 
babies  are  going  to  be  bom  each  year  iti 
the  next  5  years,  the  alleviation  in  hu- 
man suffering  made  possible  by  the 
simple  test  we  now  have  for  PKU  is 
something  for  which  we  may  all  be 
grateful. 

In  this  time  when  so  many  medical 
achievements  are  being  reported,  it  is 
appropriate.  I  think,  to  remind  our  tax- 
payers that  their  dollars  sometimes  play 
a  vital  role  in  these  achievements — 
though  they  may  never  know  it.  It  wan 
a  brilliant  researcher.  Dr.  Robert  Guth- 
rie of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  who.  in 
1961.  developed  a  simple,  practical,  reli- 
able test  for  this  dread  disease  Or 
Guthrie  was  at  that  time  working  wiiii 
funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  He  has  continued  to  work  with 
such  fimds — but  the  important  point  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  the 
wisdom  to  provide  them  to  this  Investi- 
gator before — not  after — his  research 
triumph  in  PKU  investigation 

And.  I  would  like  to  add,  the  Public 
Health  Ser\'ice  is  supporting  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Kugel — ^3ne  of  the  authors  of  the 
paper  in  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Jour- 
nal to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago 
Dr.  Kugel.  professor  of  medical  science 
at  Brown  University  Institute  for  Health 
Sciences,  is  continuing  to  investigate  the 
dread  PKU  by  comparing  laboratory 
techniques  for  its  early  detection 

At  this  point  I  Insert  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin newspaper  story : 
Of  19.000  Infants  Screened  7  Focnd  WrrK 
Retard.ation  Factor 

Seven  cases  of  phenylketonuria  (PKU 
have  been  detected  in  the  19.000  Infan'j 
tested  In  Rhode  Island  In  the  first  year  of 
mass  screening  for  this  inherited  metabolic 
disease  causing  mental  retardation. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  of  the  PKC 
testing  program  are  reported  In  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Journal 
In  an  article  by  Drs.  Raymond  G,  Lundgren, 
Jr  .  Robert  B  Kugel.  and  Francis  V.  Corrigan 

PKU  babies  are  born  without  an  enzjine 
necessary  to  convert  the  amino  acid  phenyla- 
mlne  Into  simpler  compounds  that  are  re- 
quired by  the  body.  The  condition  can  be 
corrected  by  a  diet  low  In  phenylanlne. 

Mass  screening  for  PKU  was  begun  la 
Rhode  Island  In  March  of  1964  and  becanu 
compulsory  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
last  October  1. 

The  authors  of  the  article  report  that  an 
additional  case  of  PKU  was  detected  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1964,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  tiif 
testing  program,  because  of  suspicious 
symptoms. 

The  findings,  they  comment,  indicate  » 
higher  Incidence  of  the  disease  than  has  pre- 
viously been  reported  but  they  caution  that 
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"the  results  of  a  I-year  study  must  be  viewed 
with  reservations." 

■  The  reason  for  this  Increased  incidence  Is 
not  known  at  present."  they  say.  "However. 
;t  Is  known  that  PKU  Is  more  prevalent  in 
certain  ethnic  groups  than  others  and  that 
it  Is  transmitted  genetically.  Of  the  eight 
caies  found,  four  were  of  Irish  extraction  and 
[our  of  Italian  It  is  possible  that  there  Is  a 
fortuitous  combination  of  factors  In  Rhode 
Island  to  account  for  the  Increase.  Further 
Investigation  Into  this  possibility  Is  planned 
for  the  near  future 

The  article  reports  that  the  cost  of  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  metabolic  disease 
laboratory  in  the  State  health  department 
was  «1  14  per  test  and  Is  expected  to  decline 
to  70  cents. 

It  has  been  reported."  It  adds,  "that  the 
IKelong  cost  of  institutionalization  of  a  men- 
ully  retarded  individual  Is  approximately 
(lOOOOO.  In  addition  to  this  cost,  there  is 
A  loss  to  the  community  In  terms  of  produc- 
tive capacity  of  these  persons  that  amounts 
to  about  S5.000  per  year  per  Individual.  The 
value  to  the  child  and  to  his  parents  Is 
Immeasurable." 

In  the  near  future,  the  authors  say.  the 
State  laboratory  expects  to  provide  tests  for 
the  detection  of  other  inborn  errors  of 
metabolism. 

Dr.  Lundgren  Is  research  associate  at  the 
Institute  for  Health  Sciences  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  director  of  the  State  health  de- 
partment's PKU  detection  program.  Dr 
Kugel  Is  professor  of  child  health  at  the 
Brown  Institute  for  Health  Sciences.  Dr. 
Corrigan  Is  medical  director  of  the  health 
aepartments  division  of  maternal  and  child 
health. 


THE  UNTIMELY  DEATH  OF  MAR- 
SHALL FIELD.  PUBU,SHER  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  AND  CHI- 
CAGO DAILY  NEWS.  IS  A  GREAT 
LOSS  TO  CHICAGO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnols  TMr.  Pucinski)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  It  is 
»lth  sad  hearts  that  we  pause  today  to 
reflect  on  the  untimely  death  of  Marshall 
Field,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Chl- 
caEO  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Dailv 
News. 

Marshall  Field  died  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  on  Saturday  night  at  the 
age  of  49  With  his  death.  Chicago  has 
lost  a  formidable  voice  In  behalf  of  mod- 
eration. 

Marshall  Field  was  neither  a  liberal, 
a  conservative,  nor  a  reactlonarj'  He 
was  one  of  those  Americans  who,  rather 
than  rely  on  slogans,  stubbornly  urged 
a  course  of  moderation  in  government 
to  serve  the  best  Interest  of  the  American 
people 

In  1952.  Mr.  Field  was  one  of  the  first 
£espon.slble  Americans  to  propo.se  Gen 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  In  that  year.  Mr.  Field's 
publications  strongly  supported  the 
Republican  ticket. 

Yet.  in  1964,  Marshall  Field  did  not 
hesitate  to  strongly  urge  the  election  of 
1'5'ndon  Johnson  as  the  best  man  to  lead 
the  Nation. 

Throughout  his  career  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
^ter.  also,  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mr. 
''leld  piercingly  fought  mediocrity  In 
government.  His  two  publications 
cnamploned  the  cause  of  good  govern- 


ment and  imder  his  policy  of  responsible 
journalism.  Chicago  today  Is  so  much 
the  wealthier  and  more  beautiful. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  Mr.  Field  before  my  election 
to  Congress.  It  was  Marshall  Field  who, 
when  I  first  entertained  the  idea  of  get- 
ting into  politics,  helped  work  out  an  ex- 
tended paid  vacation  and  leave  of  absence 
for  me  so  that  I  could  take  on  a  difficult 
campaign  without  disrupting  my  income 
from  the  Sun-Times  too  severely. 

After  my  election  in  November  of  1958. 
it  was  Marshall  Field  who  suggested  that 
I  ought  to  return  to  the  paper  for  the 
next  2  months  because  my  congressional 
salary  would  not  begin  until  Januarj-  6. 
1959. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  merely  to 
reflect  upon  the  measure  of  Mr.  Field's 
deep  concern  for  his  fellow  workers  and 
his  fellow  men.  Under  his  imaginative 
leadership,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
become  a  giant  m  the  field  of  morning 
publications. 

No  man  in  the  history  of  journalism 
has  done  more  to  bring  respect  and  dig- 
nity to  the  tabloid-size  publication.  Un- 
der his  fierce  insistence  for  the  highest 
qualities  of  American  Journalism  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  Mr.  Field  has  erased 
forever  the  notion  that  a  tabloid-size 
publication  must  be  loud  and  bawdy. 

Marshall  Field  gave  tabloids  a  new 
sense  of  direction  and  respectibility.  It 
is  a  great  loss  not  only  in  Chicago,  but 
to  the  country,  that  the  Midwest  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  benefit  from  Marshall 
Field's  deep  dedication. 

Mr.  Field's  greatest  attribute  was  his 
stubborn  insistence  on  Integrity  in  jour- 
nalism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  here  today  a 
brief  biography  about  Mr.  Field  and  also 
excerpts  from  the  tributes  being  paid  to 
him  by  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Mrs.  Pucinski  and  I  extend  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Marshall  Field  our  profound  sym- 
pathy and  share  with  them  their  grief 
and  loss.  To  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  carr>-ing  on  publica- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
Chicago  DaUy  News,  we  express  our  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  firm  foundation  of 
Journalistic  dignity  which  Mr.  Field  built 
with  such  painstaking  care  in  these  two 
newspapers  will  sustain  the  men  and 
women  of  both  publications  during  this 
period  of  profound  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts  concerning  the 
life  of  Marshall  Field  follow: 

NOT  ABIES  PAY   TRlEtTTE  TO  KARSHAU.  nELD 

Marshall  Field.  49.  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  and  descendant  of  a  pioneer 
Chicago  family,  died  Saturday,  apparently 
of  a  heart  attack, 

Mr  Field,  chairman  of  the  tyoard  of  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc..  and  nationally  known  phi- 
lanthropist, was  found  dead  In  his  bed  at 
2430  North  Lakevlew 

He  had  been  taking  a  nap  and  was  found 
by  one  of  his  servants  when  he  did  not 
respond  to  a  late  afternoon  telephone  call, 

born  in  1916 

Marshall  Field,  fourth  of  his  line  to  bear 
a  name  distinguished  in  merchandising, 
publishing,  and  phllanthropv.  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  June  15.  1916. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Marshall  Field 
in,  and  the  former  Evelyn  Marshall,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charles  H.  Marshall,  New  York 


financier.  She  Is  now  Mrs  Diego  Suarez.  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Field  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Marshall  Field  1.  founder  of  the 
Marshall  Field  &  Co  department  stores- 
Mr.  Field's  early  education  was  at  St. 
Paul'8  School.  Concord.  N.H.  In  1938  he  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  magna 
cum  laude.  from  Hairard  University 

In  1941  Mr  Field  received  his  bachelor  of 
laws  degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  was  president  of  his  graduating  class. 
That  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois 
bar.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago. 
III..  Slate  and  American  Bar  Associations. 

WAETIME    SER\^CE 

In  January  1942.  he  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  In  the  Navy,  but  resigned  the  com- 
mission m  favor  of  training  at  the  Navy 
Midshipmen's  School  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity In  June  1942.  he  was  again  com- 
missioned an  ensign. 

From  .August  1942.  until  October  1944.  he 
took  part  In  every  major  naval  engagement 
In  the  South  Pacific.  Ensign  Field  was  gun- 
ner>-  officer  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S 
Enterprise  In  the  battle  of  Santa  Cruz.  Oc- 
tober 26.  1942 

In  that  engagement  the  Enterpruse  fought 
off  what  was  at  that  time  the  heaviest  at- 
tack ever  made  on  a  carrier  Tlie  gunners 
shot  down  32  enemy  planes.  Subsequently. 
Ensign  Field  was  known  to  his  shipmates  as 
"Ghost"  In  recognition  of  his  sun'lval  under 
Intense  fire. 

In  the  Initial  attack  he  was  blown  out  of 
his  battle  station  by  an  enemy  bomb.  He 
suffered  shrapnel  wounds  In  the  arm.  leg.  and 
back 

For  10  minutes  he  lay  unconscious  on  the 
decli.  He  returned  to  his  station,  and  In  a 
renewal  of  the  attack  by  dive  bombers  and 
torpedoplanes  a  bullet  from  a  strafing  plane 
felled  him  again. 

His  conduct  In  this  engagement  earned 
hUn  the  silver  Star.  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion, and  Purple  Heart.  The  Silver  Star  cita- 
tion read  in  part :  "Despite  severe  wounds 
he  courageously  and  heroically  directed 
manual  gun  control  at  maximum  efficiency 
when  damage  from  enemy  aircraft  had 
caused   the  electrical  system  to  fall  ■ 

After  V-J  Day.  Mr.  Field  was  discharged 
from  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander  and  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago 
Sun.  founded  by  his  father  In  December 
1941. 

HIS  APPBCNTICXSHZF 

In  his  book.  "The  Marshall  Fields."  pub- 
lished by  E.  P  Dutton  i-  Co  In  1947.  John 
Tebbel  wrote: 

"During  the  war.  Field,  Jr  ,  did  a  lot  of 
thinking,  the  result  of  which  was  a  decision 
to  give  up  the  law  and  follow  In  his  father's 
footsteps.  It  was  a  decision  that  delighted 
Marshall  III," 

Tebbel  describes  Mr  Field's  apprentice- 
ship on  the  Chicago  Sun . 

"He  plunged  Into  the  business  of  learning 
about  newspapers  He  began  at  the  bottom, 
riding  circulation  trucks  The  storv  goes 
that,  the  night  he  first  appeared  for  duty, 
the  delivery  chief  slicked  up  for  the  occasion 
and  appeared  in  a  state  of  elegance  usually 
reserved  for  Sunday,  The  l>oss'  son  arrived 
wearing  a  faded  sweatshirt  and  unpressed 
pants. 

"He  quickly  overcame  the  boss'  son'  handi- 
cap and  made  a  place  lor  himself  on  his  own 
account.  The  others  saw  that  he  was  a  nat- 
ural uiiself-consclous  man.  eager  to  learn. 
And  he  learned  fast 

"His  trained  lawyer's  mind  absorbed  one  by 
one  the  operation  of  every  department  from 
circulation,  over  the  police  beat,  and  up  the 
editorial  ladder  until  he  was  covering  genera) 
assignments  with  the  rest  of  the  cltvroom 
staff. 

"Then,  at  the  beginning  of  1947,  he  broad- 
ened his  education  by  a  tour  of  duty  outside 
Chicago.    He  worked  for  a  time  on  the  Sun's 
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Washington  staff,  spent  another  period  with 
the  London  staff,  and  back  to  New  Yorlc  for 
a  Job  »1th  the  New  York  Herald-Trlbune  " 

In  1947  when  his  father  purchased  the 
Chicago  Times  and  merged  It  with  the  Sun 
to  form  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmes-  Mr  Field 
became  assistant  publisher  and  associate 
editor. 

SUCCEEDS    FATHER 

On  October  1.  1050.  Mr  Field  succeeded 
his  I.ither  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
Tlmes.  In  November  1955.  Mr.  Field  led 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  a  S21  million 
plant  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chicago 
River  that  Is  now  the  home  of  both  the 
Sun-Tlmes  and  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 

In  1952.  Mr  Fields  was  one  o!  the  origlnul 
group  of  publishers  to  pledge  support  to 
bwlght  D  Elsenhower  it  he  agreed  to  run 
for  President. 

On  January  6.  1959.  Mr.  Field  negotiated 
the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  In  the 
Chicago  D.tliy  News  from  Knight  Newspapers. 
Inc..  and  subsequently  acquired  the  remain- 
ing sh.ires  cf  stock  In  the  Dally  News  Co 

Mr  Field  WAS  a  director  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.  and  the  First  Natlon^il  Bank  of  Chicago, 
and  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Field 
Foundation.  Inc.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  board  and  director  of  the  Field  Founda- 
tion of  Illinois,  Inc.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Natural 
History  Museum,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago,  nnd  Pre5byterlan-St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

He  also  had  served  the  Newsp,-\per  Dis- 
tributors Association  of  Chicago  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  provides  scholarships 
for  newspaper  delivery  boys. 

NEW    TV    CHANNEL 

Mr.  Field  was  chairman  of  the  boarti  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  Field 
Enterprises.  Inc.  which  publishes  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Tlmes  and  the  Chicago  Dally 
News.  He  was  publisher  and  director  of  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corp..  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  which  publishes  World 
Book  Encyclopedia,  Chlldcraft.  and  other 
educational  material. 

Field  Communications  Corp..  formed  in 
June  1964.  Is  another  subsldl.ary  of  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc. 

In  January  1965.  It  was  granted  approval 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  begin  construction  of  an  ultra-high-fre- 
quency television  statioii  to  be  seen  on  chan- 
nel 32  In  Chicago. 

This  action  allowed  Field  Communications 
Corp.  and  live  other  corporations  represented 
in  this  Joint  venture  to  proceed  with  plans 
to  have  channel  32  on  the  air  by  1966.  Mr 
Field  was  president  of  the  communlcRtions 
corporation. 

Field  Enterprises.  Inc..  also  owns  and  op- 
erates the  Manlstique  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  at 
Manlstlque.  Mich.  The  mill  produces  a  por- 
tion of  the  135.000  tons  of  newsprint  used 
annually  in  printing  the  corporation's  two 
newspapers. 

In  1964.  Marshall  Field  married  Julia  Lynn 
Tenipleton.  It  was  his  third  marriage.  They 
had  one  child,  Cortnne.  He  had  married 
Joanne  Bass  in  1938  and  that  marriage  pro- 
duced two  children:  Marshall  Field  Jr.  and 
Joanne  Field.  That  marriage  ended  in  di- 
vorce in  1947. 

In  1950.  Mr.  Field  married  Katherlne 
WoodrulT.  There  are  three  children:  Fred- 
erick Woodruff  Field.  Katherlne  Woodruff 
Field  and  Barbara  Woodruff  Field.  That 
marriage  ended  In  divorce  in  1963. 

Expressions  of  regret  came  from  many  per- 
sons after  the  death  Saturday  of  Marshall 
Field,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Sun-Tlmes 
and  the  Daily  News 

GOVERNOR'S   TRIBtJTE 

Governor  Kerner  said; 
"Marshall   Field   was  a  fine  man  and  an 
important  Influence  in  Chicago.    His  great- 


est legacy  to  Chicago  III ,  and  the  Nation 
arc  his  newspapers  which  grew  In  strength 
and  Influence  during  his  leadership.  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
his  associates,  both  as  a  friend  and  as  the 
Oovernor  representing  the  State  which  he 
loved  so  dearly," 

DALET'S    MESSAGE 

Mayor  Daley: 

•All  Chicago  Is  saddened  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Field.  Tlie  name  of  Field  has 
been  a  symbol  of  civic  contribution  to  Chi- 
cago, and  he  carried  on  in  that  tradition. 

"Like  his  father,  he  combined  business 
leadership  with  democratic  Idealism  into  a 
program  of  action. 

"He  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  great 
Chicagoan  and  a  great  American." 

Senator  Patl  H.  Douglas.  Democrat  of 
IlliniJis.  referred  to  Mr.  Field's  comparatively 
young  age  of  49  as  he  said : 

"I  am  saddened  by  the  death  of  Marshall 
Field.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  distinguished 
name  who.  with  great  ability,  had  made  the 
Sun-Times  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of  our 
city.  With  such  a  brilliant  future  before 
him.  It  Is  lamentable  that  he  should  be  cut 
off  so  early" 

OUTSTANDING    THINKER 

Dr  Lowell  T.  Coggeshall.  vice  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  president  of 
the  Field  Foundation  of  Illinois  of  which  Mr. 
Field  was  chairman  said: 

"He  was  very  interested  In  transferring  the 
Field  Foundation  (from  New  York)  to  Chi- 
cago, to  support  great  activities  In  the  Chi- 
cago area — universities,  hospitals,  and  mu- 
seums. 

"I  knew  him  as  an  outstanding  thinker 
with  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  was  in- 
terested In  supporting  only  quality  causes, 
and  had  very  long-range  plans  for  the  foun- 
dation. 

"The  things  he  had  In  mind  would  have 
been  great  assets  to  the  Chicago  commu- 
nity." 

A    BRILLIANT    MAN 

Dr.  George  W.  Beadle,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  said : 

"He  was  a  brilliant  man.  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  university  and  personally 
all  of  us  ure  certainly  going  to  feel  his  loss 
greatly. 

•The  Field  family  has  played  a  most  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  establlsiimcnt  and  de- 
velopment of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

••Mr  Fleld^s  grandfather  gave  the  original 
10-acre  campus  on.  the  Midway  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  university.  That  was  back 
in  January  1890 

"Mr.  Field's  father.  Marshall  Field  III,  was 
a  trustee  of  the  school  from  1937  to  1952,  and 
then  Marshall  Field  took  his  place  on  the 
board. 

"Until  last  June.  Mr.  Field  was  vice  chair- 
man of  the  universltys  board  of  trustees. 

••From  a  personal  standpoint,  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  were  very  fond  of  him  and  recog- 
nized his  Interest  In  the  school  He  was  a 
warm  man  who  forged  many  friendships  both 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  In  the  Chi- 
cago commimlty." 

LEGACY    OF   SERVICE 

•Marshall  Field,  as  his  Illustrious  father 
before  him.  left  a  legacy  of  civic  service  and 
responsible  Journalism."  said  Dr.  J.  Roscoe 
Miller,  president  of  Northwestern  University. 

"Our  community  has  been  enriched  be- 
cause of  the  imprint  of  their  public  service 

••Northwestem^s  board  of  trustees,  faculty, 
staff,  and  student  body  Join  me  in  extending 
condolences  to  Mr.  Field's  family  In  this  hour 
of  grief." 

Homer  J  Livingston,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  said 
of  Mr.  Field: 

•He  was  one  of  our  finest  citizens — a  man 
who  had  great  Interest  In   the  community. 


He  was  also  a  personal  friend  for  whom  I  hod 
great  admiration  and  respect.  All  of  us  win 
feel  his  loss  very  keenly." 

CALLED  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST 

•I  have  known  the  Field  family  for  many 
years  and  Mr.  Marshall  Field  since  he  wus 
a  young  boy,^^  said  Carl  J.  Weltzel,  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Field  Foundation 

•'It  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  me,  as  he  wiis 
one  of  Chlcago^s  Quest  citizens. •• 

Dr.  Eric  Oldberg.  president  of  the  Chlcogo 
Board  of  Health,  said  : 

"I  am  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  M,'ir- 
shall  Field.  He  was  not  only  a  good  friend 
but  a  fine  man  and  a  credit  to  the  newspaper 
business  and  to  the  city  upon  which  he  had 
chosen  to  confer  his  greatest  loyalty." 

Gerald  A.  Slvage,  president,  Marshall  Field 
&  Co..  said: 

"Speaking  for  his  fellow  directors  and  his 
associates  ot  our  company,  I  can  only  express 
our  shock  and  sorrow.  He  served  Chtc;igo 
In  the  family  tradition  and  his  sudden  pa.^s- 
Ing  Is  a  great  tragedy." 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Francis  \V, 
Byrne,  chancellor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  Chicago,  said  In  a  statement 

"In  the  name  of  Archbishop  John  Patrick 
Cody,  who  is  in  Rome  participating  In  the 
final  session  of  the  Vatican  Council,  I  extend 
the  sincere  condolences  of  the  Catholic  arch- 
diocese of  Chicago  to  the  family  of  Marsl:a:i 
Field  and  to  the  staff  of  the  Sun-Times  und 
Daily  News. 

"May  his  accomplishments  live  after  him. 
May  those  who  follow  him  always  remember 
that  he  set  the  pattern  for  progres-sive 
thought  in  reporting.  May  his  soul  rest  m 
peace." 

CHURCHMAN  •s    SALUTE 

Dr.  Edgar  H.  S.  Chandler,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater 
Chicago,  said: 

••The  Marshall  Field  family  made  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  enlightenment  and 
social  conviction  of  the  people  of  Chlciigo 
It  has  been  one  of  the  great  epics  In  the 
history  of  newspapers  here — objectivity  in 
reporting  news  events.  He  certainly  pio- 
neered a  project  of  reporting  social  Issues 
that  is  of  benefit  to  all  the  people. '• 

RABBI    MOtTRNS 

Rabbi  Benzlon  C  Kaganoff,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Rabbis,  speaking  for 
himself  and  the  board,  said: 

••We  Join  the  Chicago  community  and  iiU 
Americans  In  mourning  the  passing  of  Mar- 
shall Field. 

•'Mr.  Field  represented  the  highest  values 
of  dedication  to  democracy,  freedom  and 
civic  responsibility  He  will  be  especially 
remembered  by  all  of  us  as  one  to  whom 
the  media  of  newspaper  publication  was  a 
sacred  trust," 

Rabbi  Kaganoff.  who  abo  is  spiritual  le:idtt 
of  Congregation  Ezras  Israel.  7001  North 
California,  added: 

"His  voice  was  ever  a  clarion  call  for  the 
Improvement  of  society  and  the  American 
way  of  life. 

••His  philosophy  of  liberalism  and  re- 
sponsibility was  a  wholesome  synthesis  o! 
the  American  dream,  which  we  all  cherish 
and  which  we  wish  to  preserve." 

GLEN   LLOYD'S  COMMENTS 

Glen  A,  Lloyd,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  expressed 
shock  upon  hearing  the  news  of  Mr.  Field's 
death. 

"I  knew  him  well  and  admired  him  greatly 
not  only  In  the  way  he  handled  his  business 
interests,  but  in  his  work  as  a  trustee  of  the 
school,"  Lloyd  said. 

•He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  his  loss  will  be  grieved  not 
only  by  the  school,  but  by  the  city  Itself  ' 
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The  Right  Reverend  Gerald  Francis  Burrlll, 
Epl3Copr.l  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Chicago: 

•1  think  Chicago  has  lost  a  great  civic 
leader,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  great 
founding  families  of  Chicago,  He  made  a 
great  contribution,  particularly  in  news 
media  and  communications.  I  certainly 
think  It  Is  going  to  be  n  great  difficulty  to 
replace  a  man  of  his  caliber.  He  was  a  fine 
per?:on,    I  am  very  sorry." 

Hermon  Dunlap  Smith,  chairman  of  Marsh 
4c  McLennan,  Inc..  said: 

■•Chicago  had  no  more  devoted  and  public 
spirited  a  citizen  than  Marshall  Field.  In 
order  to  carry  out  some  of  his  alma  for  the 
city,  he  recently  had  completed  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Field  Foundation  of  Illinois. 
It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  he  did  not  live  to 
realize  his  plans.  His  death  will  be  a  deep 
personal  loss  to  a  multitude  of  devoted 
friends  and  to  the  entire  city.^' 

Stu.irt  List,  publisher  of  Cliicago's  Ameri- 
can, said: 

"Marshall  Field's  death  Is  more  than  a 
tragic  loss.  It  Is  a  terrible  waste  of  a  po- 
tentially huge  human  resource. 

••If  it  had  not  been  for  his  untimely  death, 
he  could  have  done  more  for  the  entire  com- 
munications field  than  any  other  man  I 
know. 

•'His  name,  education,  background,  news- 
papers, and  television  interests,  placed  him 
In  a  position  to  do  what  few  other  publishers 
could  even  attempt." 

DEATH  CALLED  GREAT  LOSS 

Mims  Thomason.  president  of  United  Press 
International,  said  In  New  York; 

"The  death  of  Marshall  Field  is  both  a 
great  shock  and  a  great  loss  for  American 
Journalism. 

"Throughout  his  publishing  career,  he  dis- 
played at  all  times  his  belief  that  there  was 
no  substitute  for  excellence  and  his  great 
newspapers  stand  as  a  monument  to  this 
principle, 

"We  extend  our  slncerest  sympathies  to 
hi.s  family  and  his  colleagues," 

Dr  Samuel  L.  Andelman,  Chicago  health 
commissioner: 

"Mr,  Field's  newspapers  reflected  his  hu- 
manitarian feelings  and  his  keen  interest 
In  his  fellow  men.  His  untimely  death  is  a 
great  loss  for  Chicago." 

Ben  W.  Helneman.  chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  Railway,  said: 

"He  was  a  great  civic  leader  In  this  com- 
munity and  a  force  for  good.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  lose  people  that  good  and  that  yjung." 

Dr,  Preston  Bradley,  pastor  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Church,  said: 

''Chicago  has  lost  one  of  its  younger 
businessmen  who  possessed  great  vision  for 
Its  future.  I  have  known  the  family  for 
many  years  and  the  Indications  of  previous 
members  of  the  family  were  being  fulfilled 
by  Mr.  Field's  accomplishments. 

"He  was  a  fine  example  of  what  a  rich 
man's  son  can  do  without  spending  his  time 
snd  energy  on  things  that  are  of  little  im- 
portance. He  had  a  great  vision  for  Chicago 
and  was  one  of  the  most  future-minded  men 
in  our  city.     He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

"Not  only  did  he  make  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  business  world,  but  also  as  a 
promoter  of  the  arts  and  of  true  culture." 

Reuben  G.  .Soderstrom.  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  said: 

"It  Is  a  very  sad  occurrence.  He  was  a 
very  great  man.  The  lives  of  many  men. 
women,  and  children  were  made  happier  be- 
cause he  lived.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
newspaper  publisher  but  a  great  humani- 
tarian." 

PRAISE    FROM    PERCY 

Charles  H.  Percy.  1964  nUnols  GOP  guber- 
natorial candidate,  chairman  of  Bell  &  How- 
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eU  Co.,  and  a  fellow  trustee  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  said: 

•'A  man  born  with  a  great  name  has  many 
hurdles  to  overcome.  He  has  In  many  ways  a 
tougher  road  to  travel  than  others.  The 
name  of  Marshall  Field  is  synonymous  with 
Chicago  and  its  growth.  Marshall  Field  car- 
ried on  this  role  with  persistence  and  dedica- 
tion. He  strove  for  excellence  and  he 
achieved  It  to  a  degree  that  he  himself  never 
fully  appreciated. 

"As  publisher  of  two  great  Chicago  news- 
papers, he  constantly  strove  for  a  standard  of 
excellence  that  would  bring  new  distinction 
to  Chicago  and  the  Midwest:  as  president  of 
the  Field  Foundation  of  Illinois,  he  sought 
to  strengthen  human  rights  and  broaden  op- 
portiuiltles  available  to  his  fellowman;  as  a 
triistee  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  con- 
tributed generously  of  his  time  and  resources 
to  further  higher  education:  as  publisher 
of  Chlldcraft  and  World  Book,  he  contributed 
to  Increased  knowledge  for  children  ol 
ages.  The  television  complex  just  annotmced 
was  another  of  many  steps  he  hoped  to  take 
in  the  field  of  communications." 

"A    POWERFUL    FORCE" 

H.  B.  Law.  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Urban 
League's  executive  committee,  said  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  Edwin  C.  Berry,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  organization: 

"In  the  field  of  human  relations,  much  of 
the  progress  Chicago  has  been  making  In  re- 
cent years  must  be  credited  to  Marshall 
Field's  great  newspaper  enterprise. 

"Under  his  editorship,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Daily  News  have  become  a 
powerful  force  for  real  enlightenment  in 
areas  where  truth  is  so  desperately  needed. 

"Mr.  Field  and  the  great  newspapermen  he 
gathered  about  him  have  done  the  job  that 
had  to  be  done,  and  that  must  go  on  more 
than  ever.  If  the  city  is  to  gain  the  true  un- 
derstanding it  needs." 


THE  BIG  HAND  TO  JOSEPH  M. 

BERNE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Jewish  Community  Federa- 
tion moved  to  its  new  home  last  week 
with  an  impressive  ceremony  marking 
this  occasion.  The  new  home  is  located 
at  Euclid  Avenue  and  East  18th  Street 
which  is  in  the  downtown  area  of  Cleve- 
land, now  well  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a  cultuial  and  educational  center.  Our 
new  Cleveland  State  University  will  be 
developed  nearby  as  well  as  the  Cuya- 
hoga Community  College, 

This  achievement  of  the  Cleveland 
Jewish  Community  Federation  has  been 
the  dream  and  hope  of  many  people  In 
Cleveland.  It  has  been  the  goal  over 
many  years  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Berne,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Cleveland  and  a 
member  of  the  bar.  He  has  been  on  the 
board  of  trustees  for  over  three  decades, 
serving  as  its  president  from  1936  to 
1945.  Mr.  Berne  was  the  initiator  and 
prime  mover  behind  this  project  and  his 
constructive  work  has  been  recognized 
by  civic  leaders  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleveland  Press  car- 
ried a  column,  "The  Big  Hand  to  Joseph 
M.  Berne,"  on  September  17,  the  day  the 
new   home   of   the   Jewish   Commimlty 


Federation    was    dedicated.     1  include 

that  column  In  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

THE  Bio  Hand  to  Joseph  M   Berne 

Because  he  conceived  and  shepherded  the 
building  of  a  new  home  for  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation — 

Because,  in  so  doing,  he  created  a  struc- 
ture whose  beauty  provides  an  esthetic  lift 
for  downtown  Cleveland — 

Because  he  has  been,  over  the  years,  a 
model  citizen  engaged  In  constructive  civic 
endeavor — 

Because  he  Is.  and  long  has  been,  an  In- 
spiration to  young  and  old. 

The  Press  today  presents  its  77ih  big  hajid 
to  Joseph  M.  Berne,  lawyer  and  community 
leader. 

JOSEPH     M,     BERNE    CREATED    BEAUTY     FOB 
DOWNTOWN 

Most  men  would  be  content  with  far  less 
than  the  Impressive  list  of  successes  and 
honors  Joseph  M.  Berne  has  accumulated 
over  the  years. 

Not  Berne. 

"We  can  always  do  twice  as  much  as  we 
think  we  can. "  he  said  on  his  70th  birthday 
8  years  ago.  Now.  with  the  dedication  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Federation  building 
which  he  conceived,  Berne  added: 

"I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
accomplished  or  publicly  contributed.  I 
know  that  I  could  have  done  much  more." 

This  hardly  seems  possible  to  those  fa- 
miliar With  Berne's  accomplishments  In  the 
57  years  since,  with  J.  M.  Ulmer.  he  formed 
the  law  firm  of  Ulmer  &■  Berne  on  his  gradua- 
tion from  WeEtern  Reserve  University  Law 
School. 

In  1919.  Berne  persuaded  E  F,  Albee.  pres- 
ident of  Keith's,  to  build  a  fine  theater  on 
property  at  Euclid  Avenue  and  East  105th 
Street  leased  by  Berne  and  some  associates. 
A  year  later,  at  Albec's  commission,  he  as- 
sembled the  leaseholds  on  which  Albee  built 
the  Palace  Theater  and  the  Keith  Build- 
ing, 

As  the  attorney  in  several  widely  publi- 
cized receiverships  in  the  1920's  and  1930's, 
Berne  helped  establish  many  principles  of 
mechanics'  lien  law. 

He  early  became  Interested  in  zoning  and 
in  city  planning,  and  worked  for  the  passage 
of  the  city's  first  zoning  ordinances.  In 
1932.  he  served  as  cochalrman  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce's  city  planmng  committee. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Association. 

Wlien  the  banks  closed  in  the  early  1930's. 
Berne's  law  firm  was  named  special  counsel 
for  some  of  the  banks.  The  enormity  of  this 
task  Is  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  at  one 
time,  the  firm  handled  more  than  300  such 
suits. 

From  1930  to  1934  Berne  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Oakwood  Club.  Prom  1936  to 
1945.  he  was  president  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
mumty  Federation  at  a  time  when  the  Nazi 
menace  made  that  post  one  of  siu-passlng 
Importance. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  recognizing  the 
need  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
for  new  and  larger  quarters.  Berne  submitted 
a  plan  to  a  group  of  federation  leaders  pro- 
posing that  they  provide  the  funds  to  con- 
struct a  permanent  home.  They  agreed  and 
named  hlin  chairman  of  the  biUldlng  com- 
mittee. 

His  speech  last  evening  at  the  dedication 
of  that  fine,  graceful  building,  designed  by 
architect  Edward  Dure:i  Stone,  acknowledged 
the  contributions  of  14  family  groups  whose 
money  made  the  structure  possible. 

Not  content  with  that.  Berne  proceeded  to 
persuade  all  property  owners  or  tenants  on 
the  .south  side  of  EucUd  .Avenue  between 
East   IStb  and  East  14th  Streets  to  Install 
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trees  along  the  curb     The  fruit*  ol  that  en- 
deavor iire  already  beginning  to  show. 

Berne  was  married  in  1913  to  Louise 
Schwartjs.  They  have  two  children.  Mrs. 
Betty  (Richard)  Schwarzchlld  o(  Richmond. 
Va..  and  Fred  Berne  of  Los  Angeles 

In  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
the  new  home,  the  Cleveland  Jewish 
News  published  a  special  supplement. 
That  publication  carried  a  ver>'  Interest- 
ing storj'  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
community  In  Cleveland  and  work  of  the 
federation  in  carrying  out  its  philan- 
thropic activities.  Another  article  in 
that  publication,  by  Joseph  M.  Berne. 
tells  the  story  of  the  new  federation 
building  which  is  his  dream  come  true. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  event  is  an  impor- 
tant milestone  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Cleveland.  I  Include 
these  articles  in  my  remarks  because 
they  are  a  tribute  to  all  those  who  have 
worked  to  make  the  Cleveland  Jewish 
Community  Federation  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
Joseph  M.  Berne,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  make  the  new  home  of  the  federa- 
tion a  reality: 

Tf!E  Federation  BnLDiNc.    A   Dre.^m   Come 

Trce— .^N  Eminent  Leader.  Telling  How 

THE  Cl.-issic  STRrcTtTRE  Came  Into  Being. 

Voices    His    PRororNo    Tribcte    to    the 

Donors 

(By  Joseph  M.  Berne i 
Since  our  federation  was  formed  more 
than  60  years  ago.  we  have  occupied  space  in 
numerous  buildings  As  we  grew,  we  have 
hod  to  move  or  occupy  quarters  which  be- 
came too  small  and  inefficient  for  our  activi- 
ties and  the  attendance  at  our  meetings.  In 
our  Huron  Road  location,  we  were  badly 
overcrowded  for  the  past  few  years  and  there 
VAB  no  possibility  of  obtaining  .-\ddltioDal 
space  This  meant  considering  another 
move. 

Por  5  or  6  years  a  conunlttee  of  the  fed- 
eration surveyed  possible  sites  for  a  building. 
However,  the  sporadic  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee would  drag  to  a  stop  because  we  did 
not  have  the  funds  for  such  a  project. 

We  never  wanted  to  conduct  a  public 
camp.ilgn  for  this  purpose  which  might  af- 
fect our  vital  welfare  fund  campaign.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  -Tonttnued  to  dream  of  a  fed- 
eration building. 

In  November  of  1963,  a  plan  was  suggested 
TO  our  then  president,  M  E  Glass,  whereby 
the  necessary  funds  might  be  raised  Under 
this  plan,  a  small  group  of  our  local  leaders 
would  be  approached  and  asked  to  make 
commitments  EUfRclent  to  accomplish  our 
purpose 

The  terms  of  the  payments  were  designed 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  donors  to  meet 
their  obligations  without  affecting  their  cur- 
rent giving  to  the  welfare  fund  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  of  the  donors  have  consistently 
increased  their  annual  giving  to  our  wel- 
fare fund. 

The  reaction  of  Mr  Gloss  was  Immediate 
ind  enthusiastic  For  the  first  time  the 
thought  of  a  building  of  our  own  seemed  to 
be  practical.  Separate  meeting?  we'e  held 
w.th  each  of  the  prospective  donors  over  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  and  without  excep- 
ti:>n,  they  each  Joined  the  plan  before  leaving 
thn  meeting 

It  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  experi- 
ences I  have  ever  had  in  all  of  my  years  of 
^.''rvmunity  work. 

The  donors  became  the  building  commit. 
■ee  and  I  was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman. 
We  held  many  meetings  as  matters  pro- 
brewed.  RudI  Walter  assl.^tant  director  of 
federation,  acted  throughout  as  our  very  effl- 
clent  aid  and  secretary      We  had  the  f"nd8 


committed.     It  was  now  necessary  to  find  a 
site  and  construct  a  building. 

It  was  decided  that  our  location  should  be 
on  a  main  thoroughfare,  downtown,  and 
within  walking  distance  of  Euclid  Avenue 
and  East  Ninth  Street,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  central  point  of  convenience  for  our 
activities  It  was  also  decided  that  we 
should  erect  a  building  which  would  take 
care  of  our  present  and  reasonable  future 
needs. 

Tlie  building  was  to  be  of  architectural 
excellence  and  dignity,  so  that  we  might 
make  a  contribution  to  the  beauty  of  our 
city  in  appreciation  of  our  being  a  part  of 
one  of  the  finest  communities  in  the  coun- 
try. We  decided  to  enlist,  if  possible,  one  of 
the  foremost  architects  in  the  country,  and 
we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  Edward  Durell  Stone  of  New  York,  na- 
tionally known  for  the  fine  buildings  he  has 
designed.  We  asked  him  to  plan  an  attrac- 
tive modern  building,  possibly  Influenced  in 
design  by  the  classical 

We  were  also  fortunate  In  engaging  the 
local  architectural  firm  of  Weinberg  &  Teore 
as  associate  architects  with  Mr.  Stone.  The 
completed  building  speaks  for  itself. 

It  was  amazing  how  few  locations  of  proper 
size  were  available,  within  our  budget  and 
within  the  area  we  had  selected. 

After  4  months  of  study.  Involving  a  re- 
view of  all  downtown  suitable  locations,  one 
of  two  properties  approved  was  the  old 
Cleveland  Press  property  at  East  Ninth  Street 
and  Rockwell  Avenue,  in  the  Erlevlew  Devel- 
opment, After  a  prolonged  negotiation  over 
a  period  of  months,  we  purchased  this  prop- 
erly. In  connection  with  this  work.  Sydney 
N.  Galvln  was  very  helpful.  Also,  we  had 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  the  editor  of  the  Press. 

Later,  an  opportunity  aroee  to  exchange 
this  site  for  the  southwest  corner  of  Euclid 
Avenue  anci  East  IBth  Street,  which  was  the 
second  location  we  had  originally  approved 
but  which  was  not  then  available  to  us.  We 
made  the  exchange.  In  addition,  we  ac- 
quired a  parcel  of  the  .same  size  In  the  rear 
of  the  Euclid  Avenue  parcel  and  extending 
from  Brownell  Court  to  Prospect  Avenue. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  move,  for  the 
dimensions  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  property 
were  better  suited  for  our  proposed  building, 
and  the  rear  parcel  could  be  leased  to  an 
operator  for  public  parking,  thus  assuring  a 
parking  faculty  close  to  our  oiuldlng.  The 
location  was  very  accessible. 

Since  acquiring  this  property,  the  pro- 
posed development  of  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity nearby  on  Euclid  Avenue,  and  of 
Cuyahoga  Community  College  to  the  south, 
has  assumed  reality,  and  we  shall  find  our- 
selves In  the  center  of  the  downtown  cultural 
and  educational  development  of  Cleveland. 

In  planning  and  constructing  the  build- 
ing, many  months  were  spent  In  conferences 
with  members  of  the  federation  stall  and. 
of  course,  with  the  architects.  Henry  L. 
Zucker.  the  executive  vice  president  of  fed- 
eration, and  David  Freiman.  and  others, 
rendered  valuable  service  as  to  what  was 
needed  functionally.  Also.  In  the  planning 
and  throughout  the  construction  of  the 
building.  M  E  Glass  and  Isadore  Horvltz 
were  active  on  a  day-t-D-day  basis,  consider- 
ing and  advising  and  contributing  their  wise 
Judgment  on  all  questions  and  problems. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  cost  of  the 
site  and  the  construction,  the  donors  also 
equipped  and  furnished  the  building 

While  the  building  with  Its  plaza  Is  archl- 
tecturilly  impressive,  the  interior  of  the 
building  and  the  ofBces,  meeting  rooms,  and 
furnishings  are  practical  and  functional. 

How  shall  we  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  donors  for  their  wonderful  generofiltv, 
which  made  all  of  this  possible?  A  tablet  ha* 
been  erected  In  the  lobby  of  the  building  to 
commemorate  their  gifts.     More  than  that. 


our  answer  lies  In  the  rededlcation  which 
will  come  from  having  a  home  of  our  own.  in 
carrying  on  the  blessed  work  of  iielplng  our 
fellow  men. 

In  a  spirit  of  gratefulness  and  with  a  deep- 
ened awareness  of  the  Importance  of  serving 
our  community,  let  us  devote  ourselves  le 
the  continued  work  of  our  federation. 

Some  Notable  Firsts  in  Federation's  Story 

From  Its  Pwst  Campaign,  in    1904.  to  a 

Home  of  Its  Own.  Federation  Has  Tr,\v- 

eled  a  Long  and  Beneficent  Ro,\d 
(By  Samuel  Goldhamerj 

In  the  beginning  there  was  the  Cleveland 
Jewish  community  •  •  •  but  there  was  no 
Federation 

That  community  had  its  genesis  in  183" 
when  the  first  permanent  Jewish  settler 
arrived  in  Cleveland  Soon  other  Jewish 
Immigrants  settled  here.  As  their  number 
grew,  the  congregational  building  succeeded 
the  private  home  as  the  place  where  the 
mlnyan  held  Its  religious  services.  Aid  socle- 
ties,  landslelt  organizations  and  other  groups 
sought  to  help  the  latest  arrivals  adjust  to 
their  new  home 

The  growing  Jewish  communty  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  general  community  and 
Into  the  service  of  Its  new  homeland.  When 
Jewish  widows  and  orphans  were  left  in  the 
wake  of  the  Civil  War.  a  Jewish  orphanage 
(now  Bellefalre)  was  established  In  1868 
To  provide  economic  aid  and  guidance  In 
the  Americanization  of  the  Jewish  new. 
comer,  the  Hebrew  Relief  Society  (fore- 
runner of  the  Jewish  Family  Service  A-s-w- 
ciation)  w;is  formed  in  1875.  In  response  lo 
the  young  Jewish  community's  concern 
about  cere  for  Its  aged,  a  home  for  the  aged 
(now  Montefiore  Home)  was  established  in 
1882 

Other  charitable  societies  and  organiza- 
tions made  their  appearance.  Accompiuiy- 
ing  this  growth  were  many  benefits  and  other 
events  that  appealed  for  funds  to  finance 
these  causes. 

The  forward-looking  leaders  of  the  major 
agencies  and  institutions  were  disturbed  ar 
the  duplication  of  effort  and  the  lack  of  nr.v 
coordination  m  both  the  services  and  the 
fund-raising  activities  They  had  heard 
about  a  new  organizational  form  thot  waj 
being  Initiated  m  several  other  American 
Jewish  communities  This  new  approach 
was  the  Federation  concept.  Reports  in  the 
1890's  of  its  successful  operation  in  Boston 
Cincinnati,  and  a  few  other  cities  encour- 
aged these  leaders  at  the  turn  of  the  centurt 
to  consider  the  organizing  of  such  a  federa- 
tion In  Cleveland,  Representatives  of  the 
leading  agencies  and  organizations  held  their 
first  meeting  for  this  purpose  on  October 
14.  1900. 

Other  meetings  followed,  culminating  m 
the  granting  of  a  charter  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  on  November  17.  1903.  establishing  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  of  Cleveland 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation  The  ixjard  of 
trustees  held  Its  first  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  1903.  and  elected  its  officers.  The  fin; 
board  consisted  of  Charles  Elsenman.  presi- 
dent; Julius  FelBs.  vice  president:  Meye: 
Well,  treasurer;  Edward  M.  Baker,  secretary 
and  Herman  Einstein.  Rabbi  Moses  J  Ones 
Sol  M.  Hexter.  Isaac  Joseph.  Isaac  Levi.  Henrt 
A.  Newman,  Manuel  Reinthai  and  Abrahan 
Stearn. 

And  now  there  was  a  federation  "  '  •  Bu: 
there  was  no  federation  building  •  •  •  No! 
even  a  federation  office  The  offices  of  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Wright.  McCloud  &  Baker 
located  in  the  Garfield  Building,  served  u 
the  office  of  the  federation,  and  Mr  Bakers 
secretary  handled  the  clerical,  secretarial  ar.: 
financial  recording  duties 

Early  In  1907.  the  btKird  authorized  tSf 
first  employment  of  a  full-time  paid  st.i; 
member,  and  the  writer  was  engaged  as  sec- 
retary.   That  year  witnessed  the  federations 
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first  rental  of  office  space.  Initially  this  was 
on  the  5th  and  later  on  the  lOth  floors  of  tlie 
Citizens  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  Building. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  few  federation 
Tirsts."  Drawing  on  my  long  and  continu- 
ous association  with  the  federation.  I  would 
select  the  following  additional  ones  while 
realizing  that  many  other  important  and  in- 
teresting "firsts "  must  be  omitted  because  of 
space  limitations. 

The  federation  held  its  first  campaign  In 
1904.  realizing  S41,350  from  1.217  contribu- 
tors. 

In  January  1905.  It  issued  its  first  annual 
report  and  list  of  subscribers  in  a  small 
pocket-size  yearbook. 

The  first  aid  given  by  federation  to  needy. 
worthy  students  seeking  a  higher  education 
was  provided  through  the  educational  en- 
dowment fund,  thanks  to  a  gift  In  1904  from 
-he  H-  Black  Estate. 

The  first  summer  camp  for  Jewish  boys 
and  girls  was  established  in  1907.  through  the 
generosity  of  Samuel  D  Wise.  Camp  Wise 
soon  became  a  beneficiary  agency  of  the 
lederatlon. 

The  first  agency  representation  on  the 
hoard  of  trustees  took  place  in  1913.  follow- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  constitution  call- 
ing for  representation  from  each  affiliated 
institution  In  addition  to  continuing  the  at- 
large  category. 

At  about  that  same  time,  the  federation 
conducted  Its  first  study  of  hospital  needs  for 
the  Cleveland  Jewish  community,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  building  fund  campaign 
:ir.d  the  construction  of  the  new  Mount  Slnal 
Hospital  to  replace  a  small  institution  that 
had  been  established  in  1903  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Jewish  Women's  Hospital  So- 
ciety, 

The  first  allocation  from  the  Community 
Chest  for  the  federation's  local  agencies  was 
received  in  1919  in  an-amount  somewhat  over 
1300.000. 

Prom  the  estate  of  the  federation's  first 
president.  Charles  Elsenman.  came  the  first 
large  bequest,  amounting  to  (50.000.  in  1923. 

In  1923-24.  the  federation  conducted  its 
flr5t  Jewish  communitywide  survey,  a  project 
covering  all  facets  of  sixial  welfare,  including 
Jewish  education,  and  having  lar-reacbing 
influence  on  the  functions  of  agencies  and 
their  relationships  with  the  federation. 

The  first  large-scale  lifetime  gift  to  federa- 
uon  was  received  in  1928  in  the  amount  of 
•150.000  through  the  S.  D.  and  May  Wise 
Foundation. 

In  1931.  the  federation  established  its 
Jewish  welfare  fimd.  which  conducted  Its 
arst  appeal  that  year  and  realized  $143,428 
from  3.600  donors. 

The  first  campaign  to  pass  the  «1  million 
mark  took  place  In  the  1944  campaign.  Prom 
that  year  on,  the  totals  rose,  reaching  S4,- 
811,000  in  1948 — a  figure  that  remained  the 
record  amount  until  topped  by  the  1956  cam- 
paign of  $4,825,560  Since  then,  the  reaulM 
have  increased  steadily,  climaxed  by  the  rec- 
ord total  of  $6,074,220  to  the  1885  Jewish 
welfare  fund  appeal 

Before  concluding  this  list  of  some  federa- 
Uon  firsts.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  vari- 
ous offices  tliat  the  federation  has  occupied. 

During  Mr.  Eisenman's  presidency,  the  fed- 
eration moved  from  its  first  rented  quarters 
In  the  ClUzens  Trust  Co  Building  to  the  New 
England  Building  and  later  to  the  Federal 
Resene  Building.  Prom  1923  to  1927,  It  was 
housed  in  the  Hanna  Building,  from  where  It 
moved  to  the  1900  Euclid  Building. 

The  federation  offices  were  located  in  the 
Chester-12th  Building  from  1936  to  1950. 
Jfhen  they  moved  to  1001  Huron  Road.  This 
latter  office  continued  as  the  federations  ad- 
dress for  the  next  15  years,  until  It  achieved 
^  most  memorable  and  an  lUstorlc  first-  the 
•Meration's  own  building 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  for  an  Indefinite 
period,  begirming  September  17,  to  serve 
as  U.S.  representative  to  the  20th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Fahnum,  for  1  week,  starting  Sep- 
tember 20,  1965,  on  accoimt  of  ilincss. 

Mr  O'Hara  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert  1.  for  an  Indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gmder.  for  September  20,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  in  his  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here 
tofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Red  of  New  Yorkj  today  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  de 
la  Garza  i  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  PncDi'SKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BE  LA  Garza!  fcr  5  minutes  today. 

Mr  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza  I  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Feichan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza  >  for  30  minutes  on  September 
22. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  was  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  his  special 
order  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr-  KING  of  Utah  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter- 
Mr.  MtTRPHY  of  Illinols- 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Pickle 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reid  of  New  Yorki  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;  i 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Dyal. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 


SENATE   BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speakers  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  331  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren  F 
Coleman.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary- 

S.  337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  P. 
Hintze:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  405  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Onbriel  A. 
Nahas  and  Vera  Nahas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  577,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F 
Morse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  1013.  An  act  to  clarify  the  components 
of.  and  to  assist  In  the  management  of.  the 
national  debt  and  the  tax  structure;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

S.  1049.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  the 
heirs  and  devisees  of  Ply  and  Her  Growth,  de- 
ceased Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1804.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  judges  for  the  U-S- 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1924.  An  act  to  amend  section  39b  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part-time 
referee  from  acting  as  trustee  or  receiver  In 
any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ken  Allen 
Keene  (Vasuo  Tsulcikawa);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2273.  An  act  to  render  immune  from 
seizure  under  Judicial  process  certain  ob- 
jects of  cultural  significance  imported  into 
the  United  States  for  temporary  display  or 
exhibition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.86.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  Day  of  Recog- 
nition" for  firefighters;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  7th  day  of  November  In  1965  as  "Na- 
tional Teachers'  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Pre.«ldent  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  calendar  year  1966  as  "The  Year 
of  the  Bible  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPE.'iKER  announced  his  signa- 
tures to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  402  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  wha  Ja 
(Penny  Korleen  Doughty i. 

S  618  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelll; 

S.  1198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Harley  Brewer.  dece<ised;  and 

S  1390.  Aiyact  tor  the  relief  of  Rocky  River 
Co  and  Macy  Land  Corp 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  948  An  act  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  divorce, 
legal  separation,  and  annulment  of  marriage 
in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H  R  5883.  An  act  to  amend  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  Latwr  Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  and  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act: 

HR  10014  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2.  1954.  relating  to  office  space  in  the 
districts  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  act  of  June  27.  1956. 
relating  to  office  space  In  the  States  of  Sen- 
ators; and 

H  R  10874  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railrtiad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  eliminate  certain  provi- 
sions which  reduce  spouses'  annuities,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  tips,  to  Increase  the  base 
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on  which  railroad  retirement  benefits  and 
taxes  are  computed,  and  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.i  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. September  21,  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations), transmitting  a  report  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  proj- 
ect proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  pursuant  to  10 
US.C  2233a(l  i;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1598  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  potential  savings  through  use  of 
Government-owned  laundry  facilities  at  hos- 
pitals rather  than  use  of  contract  services. 
Veterans'  Aamlnistration:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1599.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal  pursuant  to  63 
Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

1600  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  report 
of  visa  petitions  opproved,  according  beneflcl- 
aries  of  such  petitions  first  preference  classi- 
flcatlon.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2041  ci  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  (15  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1601-  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2.  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Waccasassa  River 
and  tributaries.  Florida,  requested  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
US.  Senate,  adopted  June  7.  1962.  and  In 
response  to  an  item  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act.  approved  October  23.  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 


amendment  (Rept.  No.  1034).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Onion. 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  989  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize redetermination  under  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  annuities  of  cer- 
tain reemployed  annuitants;  with  tunend- 
meni  (Rcpt.  No  1035).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H  R.  10774.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  302  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Art,  1947.  to  broaden  the  permissible 
uses  of  trust  funds  to  which  employers  con- 
tribute, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  10391.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R  3142.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  need  for  adequate  medical 
library  services  and  facilities;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1026).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  POWELL;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  S.  2232  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  a  loan  service  of  captioned  films 
for  the  deaf,"*  approved  September  2.  1958. 
as  amended,  In  order  to  further  provide  for 
a  loan  service  of  educational  media  for  the 
deaf,     and     for     other     purposes;     without 


free  entry  of  an  Isotope  separator  for  the  use 
of  Princeton  University.  Princeton.  NJ,;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1038).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proijer  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR  1317.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  which 
was  Imported  during  May  1963  fur  the  use 
of  Stanford  University.  Stanford.  Calif.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1027).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  1386,  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  Pomona  College;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1028).  Referred  to  the 
Commltieu  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R  3126.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer 
for  the  University  of  Washington;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1029).  Referred  to 
the   Committee  of    the   Whole   House. 

Mr.  KARSTEN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  4832.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  a  moss  spectrometer  for  the 
use  of  St.  Louis  University;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1030).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H.R.  6906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  and  one 
split-pole  spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N A'.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1031).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  MILLS  Committee  on  W.iys  and 
Means.  HR.  8232  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas 
chromatograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater.  Okla.;  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  1032 1  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MILLS;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  9903  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  one  multlgap  magnetic  spectro- 
gr:^ph  for  the  u-=;e  of  Yale  University;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1033).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI;  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  2565.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  ufe  of  the  University  of  Chicago:  with 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  10361.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HR  6666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  90-centlmeter  split-pole  mag- 
netic spectrograph  system  with  orange-peel 
Internal  conversion  spectrometer  attached  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1037).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.    H.R.  8272.    A  bill  to  provide  for  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  11153.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  carry  out  a  special  edu- 
cational training  program  for  enlistees  and 
draftees  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  would 
otherwise  fall  to  meet  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  Armed  Forces  because  of  edu- 
cational deficiencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CAREY; 

H.R.  U154.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day 
a  legal  holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Ey  Mr.  DORN; 

HJt.  11155.  A  bill  to  provide  that  electric 
power  substations  .shall  not  be  established 
along  the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary 
highway  system,  and  to  provide  for  the 
screening  of  existing  electric  power  substa- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HR.  11166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  repair  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner,  of  buildings  violating  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  housing  regulations,  and 
to  make  tenants  evicted  from  unsafe  and  In- 
sanitary buildings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia eligible  for  relocation  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

HR.  11157  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
.-gainst  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  11158.  A  bill  to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  11159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  oceanography,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.  YOUNGER : 

HR.  11160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  MOORHEAD; 

H.R  11161  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  research  facility  near  Bruceton.  Pa.;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R  11162.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  Improve 
the  research  facility  near  Bruceton.  Pa.:  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

HR.  11163  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  Improve 
the  research  facility  near  Bruceton.  Pa.;  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 

Hit  11164  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  Improve 
the  research  facility  near  Bruceton.  Pa  :  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 
H.R  11165.  A  bill  to  expand  services  In 
higher  education  In  the  fields  of  Ulevlsion 
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and  other  transmission  media:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI; 

HR  11166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  reclpro- 
cnl  mailing  privileges  of  the  United  States 
and  certain  countries  from  which  foreign  as- 
.■iistunce  Is  withheld:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  11167  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
agninst  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  POFF: 

H.R  11168.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  right 
01  persons  to  be  represented  in  matters  before 
Federal  agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

KB,  11169.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  right 
of  persons  to  be  represented  in  matters  be- 
fore Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R  11170.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  tronspor- 
ration  or  shipment  in  Interstate  commerce 
of  ni:ister  keys  to  persons  prohibited  by  State 
law  Irom  receiving  or  possessing  them;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  11171.  A  bUl  to  require  mailing  list 
brokers  to  register  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
lists  to  furnish  information  to  the  Post- 
muster  General  with  respect  to  their  iden- 
tity and  transactions  involving  "the  sale  or 
exchange  of  mailing  lists,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
r.nd  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HR  11172.  A  bill  to  provide  for  repair 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the  expense 
o\  the  owner,  of  buildings  violating  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia  housing  regulations,  and 
to  make  tenants  evicted  from  unsafe  and 
insanitary  buildings  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia eligible  for  relocation  payments:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  POFP: 

H.R.  11173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  redefine  "earned 
lucomc"  and  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
deduction  for  contributions  to  pension  and 
prnfit-Eharing  plans  made  on  the  behalf  of 
sjlf-eroployed  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
o:;  Ways  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R  11174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
Peralta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HR.  11175.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Biaglo 
NnpoUtano  and  Antonio  Napolltano;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
HR  11176.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Hebda:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR  11177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MIchele. 
Maria,   and   Prancesca    Catalanotto:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FINO: 
HR  11178.  A   bin   for   the   relief  of   Glu- 
wppe   Blsulca:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
■ludlctary. 

HR  11179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Calderone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  luao.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
^ettle  Mae  Cowan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GILLIGAN; 
H.R.  11181.  A    bUl    for   the    relief  of  Mrs. 
Sultana  Behar  Levy;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL; 
HR.  11182.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
Flordlmondo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  11183.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Bertalan 
Koncsol:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H,R.  11184.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mllutln 
and  Vodosava  Zagorac:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

MoND.v-i ,  Sei'1i;.miii:u  20.  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God,  amid  all  the  voices  of 
this  vast  and  varied  world,  save  us.  we 
pray,  from  the  supreme  tragedy  of 
missing  Thy  call.  As  in  age  after  age 
men  have  heard  Tliy  voice,  make  us 
vividly  conscious  tliat  we.  too.  c«n  hear 
it  when  silence  falls  and  when  we  listen 
with  reverent  and  obedient  hearts.  Help 
us  to  know  that  not  only  in  the  haunting 
beauty  of  the  earth  but  also  in  the  poign- 
ant want  and  woe  of  the  worlds  needs. 
Thy  voice  to  us  is  calling. 

Turning  aside  for  this  dedicated  mo- 
ment from  the  violence  and  turbulence 
of  human  strife,  we  would  hush  the 
words  of  the  wise  and  the  prattle  of  the 
foolish  and  rising  above  the  deafening 
prejudice  of  these  embittered  days,  may 
we  be  the  hearers  and  doers  of  Thy  word 
and  of  Thy  truth  and  so  merit  Thy  ap- 
proving commendation  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God."  'We  ask  it  in  the 
dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. September  17,  1965,  w-as  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  .secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  September  17.  1965.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  440.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  L 
Rodriguez: 

S.  705.  An  act  lo  provide  for  the  assessing 
of  Indian  trust  and  restricted  lands  wltlUn 
the  Lummi  Indian  diking  project  on  the 
Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  through  a  drainage  and  diking 
district  formed  luider  the  laws  of  the  State: 
and 

S  853  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  N. 
Legarde   and  his  wife.   Beatrice  E.   Legarde. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  e.xecutive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  Piesldent  of  the  United  States 
submitting  simdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  p;oceedlngs.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  reixirt  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  ( S. 
15881  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  midertake  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstrations  in  high- 
speed grotmd  transportation,  and  tor 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR.  4152 1  to 
amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to  pro\1de 
means  for  expediting  the  retirement  of 
GoveiTiment  capital  in  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks,  including  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks 
in  relation  to  their  capital  and  provi- 
sion for  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions to  acqiure  additional  capital  stock 
therein,  to  provide  for  allocating  certain 
earnings  of  such  banks  and  associations 
to  their  users,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  reixirt  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  87151  to  authorize  a  contribution 
by  the  United  States  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President; 

S  402  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Wha  Ja 
( Penny  Korleen  Doughty  i ; 

S.  618  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Isa- 
bella Samuelll; 

S  1198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Harley  Brewer,  deceased:  and 

S.  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocky  Elver 
Co.  and  Macy  Land  Ct^rp 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  .';e5sion  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON"  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  limited  to  3  minutes. 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rfport  on  Reapportionment  of  an  Appho- 
priation 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
portlne.  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Selective  Service  System  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  tor  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
Adjustment     of     Legislative     Jurisdiction 

Over     Lands     Within     Camp    ArTERBtntr. 

INO. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  ad- 
Just  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  United  States  over  lands  within  Camp 
Atterbury.  Ind.  I  with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices- 

Report  on  Proposed  Project  for  Naval  Air 
Station.  New  York.  NY 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  i  Properties  and  Installa- 
tions! reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  a  pro- 
posed dispensary  for  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
New  Toric.  NY  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

RrPORT  ON   Increased  Estimate  or  Project 
for  Air  National  Gl'ard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Propenies  and  Installa- 
tlonsi.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
estimate  for  the  construction  project  at 
Baer  Field.  Indiana,  had  been  Increased  from 
»160.000  to  1185.000;  to  the  Committee  on 
<\rmed  Services 
Report     on     Federal     CONTRiBtrnoNS     Pro- 

URAM.  EQriPMENT  AND  FACILmES 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense. 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  con- 
tributions program,  equipment  and  facilities, 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report!:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Acting  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  potential  savings 
through  use  of  Government-owned  laundry 
facilities  at  hospitals  rather  than  use  of 
contract  services,  Veterans'  Administration. 
dated  September  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report! ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 
Report  on  Receipts  and  ExPENorrtTREs  Undbr 

THE  OVTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  LANDS  AtTT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Dep«tment  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant/to  law.  on  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  under  the  Outer  Continen- 
lul  Shelf  Lands  Act.  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AIT  airs. 

Report  on  Granting  of  First  Preterence 
Classification  to  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturall7atlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  relating  to  the  granting  of  first 
preference  classiflcatlon  to  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers! ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

DisposmoN  OF  Executive  Papers 

»A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 

States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 


of  papers  and  documents  on  the  fllea  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Seiect  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Depart  menis. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNROMEY  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTI.NG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Washington 
Slate  Conference  of  Typographical  Unions. 
f:ivorlng  Che  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1781. 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  professional 
strikebreakers  In  Interstate  commerce;  to 
[lie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  telegram  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial, 
signed  by  Mrs.  William  Haaerbroock,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  remonstrating 
against  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial, 
signed  by  Mrs.  William  Haaerbroock,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  remonstrating 
against  the  enactment  of  legislation  provid- 
ing home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  KENNED'i'  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  SaltonstallI 
and  myself.  I  send  to  the  deslc  a  certified 
copy  of  "Resolutions  Memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  To  Estab- 
lish a  Corporation  with  Sufficient  Funds 
To  Provide.  Through  Insurance.  Reason- 
able Protection  Against  Loss  or  Damage 
to  Property  Suffered  During  a  Riotous  or 
Tumultuous  Assembly  of  People"  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1965. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 
REsoLtn-ioNs    Memorializing    the    Congress 
OF  -rHE  United  States  To  Establish  a  Cor- 
poration    With     Sitfficient     Fdnds     To 
Provide.  Throcoh  Lnsuhance.  Reasonable 
Protection    .Against   Loss    or   Damage  to 
Property  StiFFERED  Dijring  a  Riotous  or 
TUMtJL'rtJous  Assembly  of  People 
Whereas  It  has  been  brou£^ht  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   that   a    grave    question    is.   being 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  persons  suffering 
damage   to   property    during   a   riotous   and 
tumultuous  assembly  of  perrons  can  recover 
for  such  damage  under  such  pre.-^ent  existing 
Insurance  policies-   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  urees  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  create  a  corporation,  with  sultlclent 
funt^.  with  authority  to  provide  through 
losurance  reasonable  protection  against  loss 
or    damage    to    property    suffered    during   a 


riototis  or   tumultuous  assembly  of  people; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  reaolutloiiE 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  ol 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  representatives,  adopted.  Sep. 
tember  10. 1965. 

William  C  Maiers. 

CJcr;. 
A  true  copy     Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White. 
SccretaTy  of  the  CommonweaUft 

The  ACTING  PRESIDET>rr  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Bankinii  and 
Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  He.ilih 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grantfi 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequ.iic 
medical  library  Lervlces  and  facilities  (Rept 
No.  756). 

By  Mr  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amendment 

H,R.  5842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zlnr 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  October 
3,  1061  (Rept.  No  757  I 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of    a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .\ffairs: 

William  T.  Pecora.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Geological  Survey. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  luian- 
imous   consent,   the   second   time,   and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr  Ken- 
nedy   of    Ma-ssachusetts.    and    M.'. 
Pell  !  : 
S.  3546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgrutioi! 
and  Nationality  Act  to  impose  a  limitation 
upon  the  time  for  the  institution  of  deporta- 
tion proceedings,  and  a  limltntion  upon  the 
time  for  the  loss  of  U.S.  nationality;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeiir 
under  a  separate  heading.! 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Scott) : 
S.  2547.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  Improve  the 
research  facility  near  Bruceton,  Pa.,  and  for 
other  purpwes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BTTRD  of  Virginia; 
S.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  memorialis- 
ing Dr.  Mablon  Loomls:  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 
DEATH    OF    HON.    ELMER    THOMAS. 

FORMERLY     A     SENATOR     FROM 

OKLAHOMA 

Mr  HARRIS  I  for  hijnself  and  Mr 
MoNRONEYi  submitted  a  resolution  iS. 
Res  148'  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Elmer 
Thomas,  formerly  a  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, which  was  coiisldered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Harris, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing,' 


The  bill  (S.  25471  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and 
Improve  the  research  facility  near 
Bruceton.  Pa.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Scott  i,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
ACfalrs. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL 

MONUMENT— AMENDMENT 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  U.S.  BUREAU  OP 
MINES  FACILITY  AT  BRUCETON 
PA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  facility  at  Bruceton,  Pa.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTTl,  who  is  absent  on  official  business, 
joins  me  In  Introducing  this  legislation. 
The  bill  was  also  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Repiesentatives  today  by  Rep- 
resentatives Robert  J.  Corbett,  James  G. 
PmroN,  Elmer  J.  Holland,  and  William 

S.  MOORHEAD. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  now  has  two 
facilities  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  One 
building  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  itself 
houses  research  and  administrative  of- 
fices Another  research  facility  is  located 
about  13  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh,  at 
Bruceton,  Pa. 

The  facility  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
was  built  over  50  yea.'-s  aso.  It  Is  old  and, 
in  terms  of  the  Bureau  needs  todav. 
obsolete.  Bureau  of  Mines  ofHcials  have 
indicated  they  would  prefer  to  consoli- 
date the  Bureau's  operations  in  one 
facility  at  Bruceton. 

The  present  separation  of  facilit'es  is 
Inefficient.  Many  of  the  shops  and  stor- 
age areas,  which  serve  both  facilities,  are 
at  Bruceton.  The  technical  library  is  in 
Plitsburgh. 

More  research  laboratories  are  needed : 
and  the  Pittsburgh  facility  Is  par- 
ticularly cramped  and  limited.  A  sup- 
plied air  respirator  test  was  conducted  in 
a  stairwell. 

Since  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  ex- 
pansion at  the  Pittsburgh  facility  the 
obvious  answer  Is  to  enlarge  the  one  at 
Bruceton. 

This  arrangement  has  another 
advantage.  The  PitUburgh  facility  ad- 
joins the  campus  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Carnegie  Tech  is 
badly  in  need  of  room  for  expansion  It 
Is  ready  and  willing  to  buy  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  property. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  biU  I  intro- 
duce today.  Carnegie  Tech  could  pur- 
chase the  facility  at  its  fair  market  value. 
Thus,  this  legislation  will  not  only  aid 
'ne  valuable  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  but  also  give  a  fine  educational 
institution  room  to  expand. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  give  rapid  and 
■avorable  consideration  to  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


AMENDMENT   NO.  45B 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amendment  to  my  bill 
(S.  25  1.  The  oi'lginal  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment on  the  western  side  only  of  .Ante- 
lope Island,  including  certaiii  adjacent 
waters.  This  amendment  would  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  monu- 
ment to  include  all  of  the  island  and  cer- 
tain offshore  waters. 

The  western  side  of  the  island  is  in 
primitive  condition.  It  embraces  the 
best  educational  display  of  geologic  his- 
tory of  the  Great  Basin  from  the  present 
back  to  the  Ice  Age.  The  story  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  is  dramatically  told  in  its  rock 
formations  and  terraces  which  stretch 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  ridge  run- 
ning through  the  middle  of  the  island. 

Sweeping  grasslands  occupy  much  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  ex- 
tending to  the  crusted  salt  flats  border- 
ing the  lake.  A  cattle  ranch  is  located 
on  the  eastern  side.  boasHng  of  the  old- 
est inhabited  house  in  Utah.  There  are 
also  several  fresh  water  springs,  and  a 
number  of  roving  buffalo.  At  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  island  there  is  an 
especially  attractive  area  with  a  sandy 
beach  which  is  ideally  suited  for  the  lo- 
cation of  a  visitors'  center  and  facilities 
for  bathing  and  boating. 

By  including  the  eastern  as  well  as  the 
western  side  of  the  island  In  the  monu- 
ment, we  can  make  it  a  more  attractive 
and  versatile  place.  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
now  in  a  position  to  recommend  that  this 
be  done.  The  entire  island  is  privately 
owned.  The  private  owners  have  been 
unwilling  to  sell  only  part  of  the  island. 
I  understand,  however,  that  they  are  now 
willing  to  dispose  of  the  entire  island,  in- 
cluding all  Its  scientific  and  recreational 
values.  This  will  make  possible  more 
comprehensive  resource  management, 
and  provide  diversification  of  its  recrea- 
tional attractions. 

S.  25.  as  introduced  on  January  6  of 
this  year,  would  have  encompassed  an 
area  totaling  about  16,300  acres  of  land 
and  4.500  acres  of  wat^r.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  today  would  in- 
crease the  area  to  29,000  acies  of  land, 
and  14.365  acres  of  water. 

Enormous  changes  are  in  the  making 
for  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  establishment 
of  a  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monu- 
ment at  this  time  would  greatly  influence 
future  planning  for  the  lake.  There  is 
renewed  interest  in  Great  Salt  Lake, 
stemming  from  a  bill  I  intioduced  in  the 
86th  Congress  to  establish  a  Great  Salt 
Lake  National  Park  which  would  have 
included  not  only  Antelope  Island,  but 
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some  sections  of  the  shoreland  surround- 
ing Great  Salt  Lake  itself.  It  would 
have  been  much  larger  than  the  pres- 
ently contemplated  monument. 

Hearings  were  held  on  my  Great  Salt 
Lake  National  Park  bill  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  it  was  evident  that  most  of  tlie 
people  thei-e.  and  in  Utah  as  a  whole, 
strongly  favored  taking  some  tvpe  of 
action  to  presen'e  the  most  desirable 
portions  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  its  is- 
lands and  open  them  up  and  make  them 
accessible  for  recreation  and  historical 
and  geological  study  both  to  Utah  i-esi- 
dents  and  to  the  thousands  of  visitors 
who  come  to  the  State  each  .vear.  As  the 
lake  has  receded  in  recent  years,  the 
lakeside  resorts,  such  as  Saltair.  which 
formerly  attracted  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world,  have  been  left  hiKh  and  dr>' 
and  had  gone  practically  out  of  business 
Recreation  areas  along  the  lake  front 
have  been  comparatively  small  and 
limited.  Also,  the  problem  of  pollution 
in  the  lake  has  di-scouraged  new  develop- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  on  my  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Park  bill,  the  State 
legislature  established  a  Gieat  Salt  Lake 
Authority  to  study  the  lake  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  developinent  of 
Utah's  most  unique  i-esource.  Out  of 
these  studies  have  come  an  ambitious 
plan  for  diking  the  lake  u.'sing  Kennecott 
tailing  material  to  build  dikes  and  roads 
A  salt  water  lake  would  be  diked  off  to 
the  west  of  Antelope  Island  and  a  fresh 
water  lake  to  the  east. 

This  amendment  contains  specific  lan- 
guage allowing  the  State  to  proceed  with 
diking  activities.  It  provides  that  the 
Park  Service  would  grant  to  the  State  a 
concession  to  develoji  some  of  the  recrea- 
tional facilities.  This  would  mean  in- 
creased income  to  the  State,  and  would 
assure  development  of  the  tyjie  of  fa- 
cilities Utahans  desire. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  am  convinced  that 
S.  25.  as  broadened  by  the  amendment 
I  am  introducing  today,  will  establish 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  uiilque 
of  the  Nation's  national  monuments,  and 
I  hope  the  legislation  can  be  enacted  in 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  459 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thit 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse]  be  added  as  a  cosjxmsor  of 
the  bill  'S.  2364'  to  provide  a  statute  of 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  i'.e.sidence, 
and  to  remove  certain  distinctions  made 
In  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act-^^ 
between  native-born  and  naturalized 
citizens. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro   U>m- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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NOTICE  OF  HFARING  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATION OF  TOM  LILLEY.  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President.  I 
should  UkP  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittpp  on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Tom  Lillcy.  of  West  VlrRlnla,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Boaid  of  Directois  of  the 
Exixjrt-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Thuisday.  September  23.  19G.5.  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  OfTice  Bulldlns.  at 
10  a.m. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  nomina- 
tion are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on 
Bankins^  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  Buildine,  telephone 
22.5-3921       

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON    H.R.  7169, 
A    BILL  TO   AMEND  THE   SECURI- 
TIES ACT  OF  1933  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  CERTAIN  REGISTRATION  FEES 
M.-.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jeisey.     Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Banking  and  Cunency  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 22.  1965.  on  the  bill  S,  1707,  to  amend 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  with  lespect  to 
certain  registration  fees.    The  hearings 
Will  be  held  at  10  a.m  .  in  room  5302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  pei'sons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  wiih  this  bill  are 
requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  CuiTency.  room  5300.  New  Senate 
OfHce  Building.  Washington.  D.C.,  tele- 
phone 225-3921. 


America  m  Congrc-^s  ansembted.  Tliat.  not- 
wlthslanciing  any  statute  of  llinHatlons  per- 
taining to  sullB  agiilnst  the  United  States,  or 
any  lapse  of  tlms.  or  bar.?  of  laches  or  any 
prior  Judgment  of  the  United  Stitcs  Court 
of  Clilms.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  he.-u-.  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  of 
Prink  E  Llpp  arising  out  of  his  service  with 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  from  the 
years  1940  to  1046. 

Sec,  2.  Suit  upon  any  claim  may  be  In- 
stituted ,Tt  any  tune  within  one  ye.^r  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an  Inference 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  State-s- 
Exi'cpt  .13  otherwise  provided  herein,  pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  such  claim, 
and  review  und  p.^ymenl  of  any  Ju'Igment  or 
Judgments  tliercon  shall  be  hod  in  the  s.ime 
manner  as  In  the  case  of  clalm.s  over  which 
such  court  has  Jurisdiction  under  section 
1491   of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  iNo.  713  > .  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  th.it  notwithstanding  any  statute 
of  llmlMt'.o.ns  pertaining  to  suits  against 
the  United  States,  or  any  lipse  of  time,  or 
b.-\rs  of  lachFS.  or  any  prior  Judgment  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  US.  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon 
any  claim  of  Prank  E.  Llpp  lU-islng  out  of  his 
service  with  the  US.  Armed  Forces  from  the 
years  1940  to  1946. 


ENROLLED  BILL5  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  20.   1965.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  1483  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
l:<hment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  In  the  humanities  and 
the  art*  In  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S  2042.  An  act  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  .Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  call  of  the  calendar  beginning  with 
Order  No  698. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FRANK    E.    LIPP 
■    The  bill    'S     1407'    for  the  relief  of 
Frank  E    Llpp  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S     1407 
Se  If  enacted   by   the   Senate  and   Houxr 
ot  ReprtKniatncs  of  the  United  States  of 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iH.R.  6726'  for  the  relief  ot 
William  S.  Perrigo  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  I  H.R.  25801  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  and  for 
other  purposes  was  announced  as  next 
In  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Over.  That 
is  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over  on  the 
call  of  the  calendar. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PT.TP.POSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  for  the  holding  of  terms  of  court 
in  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.  At  present  Dcadwooa 
Is  the  only  authorized  place  of  holding  court 
In  the  western  division  of  the  district  of 
South  Dakota 

STATTMENT 

This  legislation  was  introduced  by  Sena, 
tor  McGovER.N  and  has  the  approval  of  the 
State  bar  of  South  rhikota.  Federal  Judge 
Fred  J.  Nichol.  Rapid  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  many  others,  to  provide  that 
Rapid  City  be  authorized  as  an  additional 
place  for  the  holding  of  Federal  court. 

At  present  Deadwood.  S.  Dak..  Is  the  on!? 
place  authorized  lor  holding  terms  of  thd 
U.S.  dtstrict  court  In  the  western   division 

At  the  time  Pedernl  cottrts  were  first  es- 
tablished In  South  Dakota.  Deadwood  wm 
the  largest  city  In  what  Is  now  the  western 
division  of  the  district  o;  South  Dakota 
However,  at  present.  Ropid  City,  with  e 
population  of  approximately  4.5.000  Is  by  far 
the  largest  city,  whereas  Deadwood  Is  not 
down  to  approximately  3,000  In  population 

Also,  the  only  airport  seving  this  genera] 
area  Is  now  located  near  Rapid  City,  while 
Deadwood  Is  more  than  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  airport  served  by  B"heduled  airlines 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
approved  Bipld  City  for  tl.o  construction  of 
a  new  Federal  building;  and  If  Rapid  City 
should  be  designated  as  a  court  town,  it  Is 
probable  that  the  new  building,  when  con- 
structed, would  Include  provisions  for  'At 
Federal  court. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Improvemcnt-s  in 
Judicial  M.ichlnery  has  considered  this  mai- 
ler and  reported  the  bill.  S.  2070,  favor::^; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  letters  from  Judge  Fred  J.  Nichol.  US 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Souti 
Dakota,  the  Pennington  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Rapid  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  State  bar  of  South  Dakota. 

After  a  review  of  these  letter  ■  and  the  Liotf 
stated  heretofore,  the  committee  is  of  thf 
opinion  that  there  is  merit  In  the  provlsloni 
of  S.  2070.  It  Is.  therefore,  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill   iS.   1357)    to  revise  exi.stim 
bail  practices  in   courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Over. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over 


DISTRICT    COURT    TERMS    IN    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  bill  iS.  20701  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing terms  of  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
district  of  South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.Membled,  That  the  last 
sentence  of  section  122  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Court  for  the  Western  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Deadwood  and  Rapid  City  " 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  749' ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PRACTICABIL- 
ITY OF  THE  ADOPTION  BY  THJ 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  METRIC 
SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEAS- 
URES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  thf 
bill  IS.  774)  to  provide  that  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  Investigation,  research,  and 
survey  to  determine  the  practicability  o'. 
the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  th? 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Con:- 
mittee  on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enactinj 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereto 
authorized  to  conduct  a  program  of  Investi- 
gation,   research,   and    survey   to   determia* 
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the  impact  of  increasing  worldwide  use  of 
the  metric  system  on  the  United  States: 
to  appraise  the  desirability  and  practicabil- 
ity '-'f  Increasing  the  use  of  metric  weights 
and  measures  in  the  United  States:  and  to 
evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  which  may  be  feasible  for 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  program  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary,  among  other  things,  shall — 

i7i  investigate  and  appraise  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  the  United 
States  In  International  trade  and  commerce, 
and  m  military  and  other  areas  of  Inter- 
national relations,  of  the  Increased  use 
of  an  Internationally  standardized  system  of 
weights  and  measures; 

i2i  appraise  economic  and  military  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  increased 
use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Increased  use  of  such  system  In 
specific  fields  and  the  Impact  of  such  In- 
crcjsed  use  upon  those  affected: 

(3i  conduct  extensive  compar.itlvc  studies 
of  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures  used 
in  educational,  engineering,  manufacturing, 
commercial,  public,  and  scientlflo  areas,  and 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  degree  of  standardization  of  each  In  Its 
respective  field; 

i4)  investigate  and  appraise  the  possible 
practical  difficulties  which  might  be  en- 
countered in  accomplishing  the  Increased  use 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
generally  or  in  speclflc  fields  or  areas  In  the 
United  Stales; 

i5i  permit  appropriate  participation  by 
representatives  of  United  States  Industry, 
science,  engineering,  and  labor,  and  their  as- 
sociations, in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  program  authorized  by  the  first  section 
ot  this  Act.  and  In  the  evaluation  of  the  In- 
formation secured  under  such  program;  and 

i6i  consult  and  cooperate  with  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
«r,d,  to  the  extent  practicable,  with  foreign 
governments  and  International  organiza- 
Uons. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  Interim  reports  as  he  deems 
ctestr;il)le.  and  within  three  years  after  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  findings  made  under 
the  program  authorized  by  this  .^ct,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  considers 
to  be  appropriate  and  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States, 

Sec  4  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for 
the  first  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act, 

Sec.  o.  This  Act  shall  expire  thirty  days 
alter  the  submission  of  the  final  report  pur- 
suant to  section  3. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  in- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States." 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  751 1 .  explaining  the  pur- 
Poses  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a,^  follows: 

PtJRPOSE    OF     THE    B111.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  .3-vear 
study  vj  determine  the  odvantages  and  "dia- 
Mvantages  of  Increased    use  of  the  metric 


system  of  weights  and  measures  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  complete  report  to  the  Congress 
of  the  findings,  together  wltli  appropriate 
recommendations.  Is  required  under  the  bill. 
Appropriations,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for 
the  first  year,  are  authorized  for  the  study. 

BACKOROUND    OF    THE    BILL 

For  a  variety  of  historical  and  commercial 
reasons,  the  nations  of  the  world  today  em- 
ploy one  of  two  basic  systems  of  weights  and 
measures.  One  system,  in  customary  use  In 
the  United  States  and  most  of  the  British 
Conunonwealth  nations,  employs  the  inch, 
the  gallon,  the  pound,  and  degree  Fahren- 
heit OS  basic  units  of  length,  volume,  mass. 
and  temperature.  The  metric  system,  now 
in  general  use  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Is  based  on  the  meter,  liter,  gram,  and  de- 
gree Celsius  (centlgradei  as  the  fundamen- 
tal units  of  length,  volume,  mass,  and  tem- 
perature. 

Both  systems  are  clearly  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  a  complex,  technical  society,  but 
the  metric  system  Is  undeniably  easier  to 
handle.  Its  units  are  simply  related  to  each 
other  so  that  engineering  and  scientific  cal- 
culations can  be  more  readily  made  than  In 
the  customary  tmlts  of  our  British  system. 
For  Instance,  kilometers  can  be  converted 
Into  meters  by  multiplying  by  a  factor  of 
1.000.  while  the  comparable  British  conver- 
sion from  miles  to  feet  requires  use  of  a 
factor  of  5.280. 

Both  the  metric  and  the  British  customary 
system  are  legal  in  the  United  States.  An 
act  of  July  25.  1866,  makes  It  "lawful 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America  to 
employ  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
metric  system."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
customary  units  of  measurement  are  defined 
In  terms  of  meters  and  liters  of  the  metric 
.system. 

It  is  the  growing  use  of  the  metric  system 
throughout  the  world  which  gives  rise  to 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  There  has  been 
an  Increasing  trend  over  the  past  few  years 
in  many  countries,  not  only  to  make  the 
metric  system  the  legal  system,  but  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  other.  Prance.  Vene- 
zuela, and  India  were  cited  as  examples  dur- 
ing the  committee's  hearings.  The  most  sig- 
nificant recent  development  was  the  an- 
nouncement In  Parliament  by  the  President 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  (a  position 
equivalent  to  our  Secretary  of  Commercel 
that  "the  Government  consider  it  desirable 
that  British  Industries  on  a  broadening  front 
should  adopt  metric  units,  sector  by  sector, 
until  that  system  con  become  In  time  the  pri- 
mary system  of  weights  and  measures  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  •  •  ♦.  The  Govern- 
ment hopes  that  within  10  years  the  greater 
part  of  the  country's  Industry  will  have  ef- 
fected the  change." 

The  British  action  may  be  mirrored  In  sim- 
ilar st.eps  by  other  British  Commonwealth 
countries  still  using  the  British  system.  If 
carried  to  a  conclusion,  these  developments 
may  leave  the  United  States  (and  perhaps 
Canada  I  as  the  only  area  of  the  world  still 
employing  the  British  system 

These  international  trends  may  have  an 
Important  effect  upon  American  industry 
and  on  our  foreign  commerce.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  witness  before  the 
committee  submitted  statistics  on  Interna- 
tional commerce  which  tends  to  show  some 
relationship  between  international  trade  pat- 
terns and  the  measurement  systems  Involved. 
U.S.  exports  to  16  metric  system  countries 
declined  by  2  percent  between  1957  and  1963 
While  11  Is  not  po-ssible  to  conclude  that  the 
metric  system  Itself  has  contributed  to  this 
trend.  It  Is  clear  that  differences  In  the  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  may  have  an 
Important   Impact  on  foreign   commerce 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  clearly 
proper  to  question  not  Just  whether  we  can 
expect  to  Increase  our  exports,  but  whether 
we  can  maintain  our  present  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.     This  delerminatlon  niu.'t  l>e 


one  of  the  first  goals  of  the  study  authorized 
by  the  legislation. 

Increasing  use  of  the  metric  system  could 
have  many  other  advantages  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  easier  to  teach,  and  its  imi- 
versal  use  In  this  country  would  simplify 
many  aspects  of  our  educational  program. 
The  assertion  has  been  made  that  it  could 
cut  by  25  percent  the  time  schoolchildren 
now  must  spend  learning  to  use  fractions 
and  to  memorize  the  number  of  feet  in  & 
mile  or  the  number  of  ounces  in  a  pound. 
The  metric  system's  easier  arithmetic  could 
also  produce  considerable  savings  in  engi- 
neering and  manufacturing,  particularly 
where  the  complicated  conversion  factors 
between  units  of  the  British  system  take  extra 
time  and   Increase  the  possibilities  of  error. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  conversion 
to  the  metric  system  could  Involve  awesome 
costs  and  difficulties — the  replacement  of 
machines  and  measuring  devices,  the  rewrit- 
ing of  specifications,  the  maintenance  ol 
dual  Inventories,  etc.  Regardless  of  whether 
such  a  massive  conversion  took  a  decade  or 
a  generation  the  cost  would  Involve  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars.  In  addition,  widespread 
confusion  could  confront  the  American  peo- 
ple during  the  period  of  transition  from 
Inches  to  centimeters,  from  quarts  to  liters. 
from  miles  to  kilometers.  Will  5  hectograms 
of  ground  beef  make  a  meal  for  a  family  of 
four?  Will  15  liters  of  gasoline  take  you 
100  kilometers? 

In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations, 
the  committee  is  convinced  that  It  is  timely 
and  desirable  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  Increased  use  of  the  metric  system  In  the 
United  States,  so  that  any  future  decision  in 
this  area  can  be  based  on  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts, 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  committee  has  reported  a  revised  bill 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  original 
measure.  The  changes  made" by  the  com- 
mittee are  based  on  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  committee's  public  hearing  on  the 
bUl  and  have  three  principal  goals. 

1 .  Section  1  of  the  bill  has  been  revised,  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  assure  an  objective  approach  to 
the  study,  free  from  any  bias  for  or  against 
increased  use  of  the  metric  system.  The 
Intent  Is  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  a  clear  charter  to  study  the 
problems  created  by  the  differing  systems 
of  measurement  and  to  recommend  the  i>est 
means  for  dealing  with  the  problem  without 
creating  any  preconceived  Idea  of  what  the 
recommendations  might  be. 

2.  Section  2  of  the  bill  has  been  revised 
to  focus  more  clearly  on  the  foreign  trade 
aspects  where  the  more  Important  problems 
may  arise. 

3  Section  2  has  also  been  revised  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Congress  intends  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  seek  and  use  advice, 
participation,  and  assistance  from  repre- 
sentatives of  American  commerce.  Industry, 
engineering,  science,  labor  consumers,  and 
government  In  carrying  out  the  study- 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  passage 
of  S.  774.  today,  is  the  metric  equivalent 
of  a  milestone  in  the  field  of  weights  and 
measures.  We  are  putting  our  best 
"foot"  foi-ward  in  an  attempt  lo  leap 
from  the  confusion  of  the  past  to  the 
clarity  of  the  future. 

S.  774  is.  I  tielieve.  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach lo  answering  Uie  vexing  ques- 
tions— Should  tlie  United  States  convert 
to  the  metric  system  and.  if  so.  wha:  will 
be  the  cost  of  such  conversion? 

These  arc  important  questions  which 
cannot  be  begged,  in  light  of  present-day 
developments.     Ninety   percent   of   the 
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people  in  our  world  use  the  metric  sys- 
tem today.  Great  Britain  recently  de- 
cided to  convert  to  metric  system  over 
the  next  10  years.  Shortly  after  BriUins 
official  announcement.  Canada  indicated 
she  intended  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  converting  -This  country 
does  well  over  $4  billion  in  trade  with 
these  two  nations  per  year.  Should  Can- 
ada follow  Britain's  lead,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  an  effect  on  our  trade  relations 
with  them — one  question  that  S.  774 
seeks  an  answer  to.  "to  determine  the 
impact  of  increasing  v.orldwide  use  of  the 
metric  system  on  the  United  States." 

It  is  important  that  all  parties  who 
would  be  affected  by  a  chanueover  join 
in  and  contribute  to  a  comprehensive 
study.  Section  5  of  my  bill  permits,  "ap- 
propriate participation  by  representa- 
tives of  US  industry,  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  labor,  and  their  associations." 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  improve 
upon  the  efforts  of  King  Edward  II  who, 
in  an  effort  to  more  precisely  define  the 
inch  from  the  breadth  of  a  man's  thumb 
to  the  eminently  practical  i  equivalent, 
three  barley  corns,  round  and  dry.  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  ear  and  laid  end 
to  end. 

We  metered  forward  In  1893  when  our 
Secretary  of  Treasui-y  declared  that  the 
international  meter  and  kilogram  would 
l)c  the  fund.imental  standards  of  the 
Office  of  Weights  and  Measures:  and  then 
inched  backward  in  1958  when,  in  at- 
tempting to  standardize  the  three  dif- 
ferent inches  used  by  Great  Britain. 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  we  ac- 
cepted an  international  standard  and  al- 
lowed our  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  different  survey 
inch. 

I  hope  that  soon  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed, conduct  a  comprehensive  study  in 
depth,  separate  the  barley  corns  from 
the  centimeters,  and  make  necessary  de- 
cisions on  fact  rather  than  fearful  fancy. 
Mr.  President.  I  request  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Soybean  Asso- 
ciation at  its  45th  annual  convention 
held  in  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  August  16-18. 
1965.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  90  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion Is  now  using  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measurement.s;  and 

Wherea-i  the  United  States  is  the  only  ma- 
jor agricultural  exporting  nation  not  using 
the  metric  system;  and 

Whereas  the  United  St.Ttes  Department  ol 
Agriculture  has  now  instituted  a  policy  ot 
pacicaging  all  Public  Law  480  products  in 
metric  measurement*  to  accommodate  our 
customers  better,  and. 

Whereas  the  volume  ot  United  States  agri- 
cultural exports,  including  soybeans,  will 
continue  to  Increase  in  quantity  and  impor- 
tance; and 

Whereas  soybeans  are  now  the  number  one 
dollar  eiirner  for  the  United  Stales  in  agri- 
cultural export  marlcet :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.  That  we  lavoT  the  Immediate 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  consistent  with  orderly 
business  practices 


SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  joint  resolution  'S.J,  Res.  98'  au- 
thorizing  and  requesting  the  President 


to  extend  through  1966  his  proclamation 
of  a  period  to  "See  the  United  States," 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.J    Bes    98 

Kesoftied  by  tiie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  III  to  extend 
through  1966  the  period  designated  pursuant 
t{)  the  Joint  re*o!ulion  approved  August  11. 
1964  I  Public  Law  88— 116),  as  a  period  to  see 
the  United  States  and  its  territories;  13 1  to 
encourage  private  Industry  and  Interested 
private  organizations  to  continue  their  efforts 
to  attract  greater  numbers  of  the  American 
people  to  the  scenic,  historical,  and  recrea- 
tional areas  and  facilities  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and  (3i  to  issue  a  proclamation  spe- 
cially inviting  citizens  of  other  countries  to 
visit  the  festivals,  fairs,  pageants,  and  other 
ceremomals  to  be  celebrated  in  1968  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Its  territories  and 
possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to  pub- 
licize any  proclamations  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  and  otherwise  to  encourage 
and  promote  vacation  travel  within  the 
United  states  of  America.  Its  territories  and 
possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  both  by  American  citizens  and 
by  citizens  of  other  countries,  through  stich 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  he  deems  appropriate,  in  coop- 
eration with  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  organizations. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  the  extension 
provided  for  by  this  joint  resolution,  the 
President  is  authorized  during  the  period  of 
such  extension  to  exercise  the  authority 
conferred  by  section  3  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  August  11.  1984  (Public  Law 
88-416).  and  for  such  purpose  may  extend 
for  such  period  the  appointment  ol  any 
person  serving  as  National  Chairman  pur- 
suant to  such  section 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  csnsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  i  No.  752 ) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ptjnposE 

The  piu-pose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  through  1966  the 
period  designated  pursuant  to  the  joint  res- 
olution approved  August  11,  1964  (Public  Law 
B8-tl6i  as  ft  period  to  see  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  to  encourage  private 
Industry  and  interested  private  organizations 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  attract  greater 
numbers  of  the  American  people  to  the  sce- 
nic, historical,  and  recreational  areas  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

STATEMENT 

In  the  88th  Congress.  Public  Law  8»-416 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  years  1964  and  1965  as  a 
period  to  see  the  United  Stat«s  and  its  terri- 
tories and  to  invite  private  Industry  and  In- 
terested organizations  to  begin  in  1964  a  na- 
tionwide effort  to  encourage  the  American 
people  to  explore,  u^e.  and  enjoy  the  scenic, 
historical,  and  recreational  areas  and  facil- 
ities throughout  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Its  territories  and  possessions,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico      This  Joint 


resolution  would  extend  through  1966  the 
■See  the  United  States"  program. 

President  Johnson  has  designated  the  Vice 
President  to  direct  a  special  Cabinet  task 
force  to  coordinate  governmental  travel  stiai- 
uiatlon  programs  The  record  numbers  of 
Americans  seeing  the  country  for  the  firBt 
time  this  summer  bear  witness  to  the  vigor 
of  this  program.  In  order  that  the  "See  tlie 
United  States"  program  will  not  lapse  or  loee 
momenttun.  this  resolution  would  authorize 
Us  extension  through  196«. 

General  legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
the  Senate  which  would  (1|  broaden  i!ie 
functions  of  the  OS.  Travel  Service  by  aj. 
signmg  to  it  a  new  domestic  travel  program 
and  by  Increasing  lt«  appropriations  to  115 
million,  and  (2i  establish  a  private  NatlDinl 
Tourism  Resources  Review  Commission  to 
develop  a  long-range  national  travel  program 

Extension  of  the  "See  the  United  St;iies 
program  through  1966  is  in  aid  ol  a  coopera- 
tive effort  by  private  enterprise  to  stimulate 
travel  In  the  United  Stales  in  this  and  the 
coming  year. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  thu 
resoiuton  has  a  meritorious  purpose,  and 
accordingly,  recommends  favorable  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98,  wltbuut 
amendment.  ' 


SETTLEMENT      OF      DISPUTES      IN- 
VOLVING AMATEUR  ATHLETICS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  147 >  providing 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  Involving 
amateur  athletics  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  147 
Resohed,  That  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  an  In- 
dependent Board  of  Arbitration  compo5^ 
of  five  members,  one  of  whom  he  Bhai: 
designate  as  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  disputes  relating  to  the  conduct 
development,  and  protection  of  amatem 
athletics,  which  are  submitted  to  It  by  the 
parties  to  such  disputes,  and  rendering  deci- 
sions determining  such  disputes  which  sha;: 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  res- 
olution and  shall  be  final  and  blndUig  or. 
such  parties 

SEC  2.  In  the  consideration  of  dispute! 
submitted  to  the  Board  appointed  under 
this  resolution  the  members  of  such  Boaril 
Ehould  consider  and  determine  all  relevant 
facts  and  issues  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  the  goals  set  out  In  the  preamble  to  xbis 
resolution. 

Sec  3.  Until  such  time  as  the  Board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  resolution  rendm 
its  decision  In  the  current  dispute  between 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association,  the  interested  and  affected  pat- 
ties should  be  governed  by  the  foliowint 
principles: 

(al  An  Immediate  and  general  amnesty 
shall  be  granted  to  all  Individuals,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  affected  by  this  dis- 
pute m  any  amateur  sport. 

(bi  Any  disciplinary  action  proposed  oi 
pending  against  Individuals.  Institutions 
and  organizations  for  reasons  related  to  sucb 
dispute  shall  be  vacated. 

(cl  Any  discrimination  againft  the  tnV. 
use  of  all  available  facilities  for  scheduW 
meets  and  tournaments  shall  be  dl^coD- 
tinned 

Id)  Any  restraints  against  particlpatiot 
by  any  athlete  in  scheduled  meets  and  tou;- 
naments  shall  be  discontinued 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  appointed  pursuant  i^ 
this  resolution  shall  report  to  the  Senate  ooi 
later  than  February  15.  1986,  and  from  tiB* 
to  time  thereafter  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary, with  respect  to  iu  activities  under  Uit' 
resolution. 
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.Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
In  .support  of  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  chairman  has  pei  formed  a  great 
service  in  holding  the  lengthy  and 
thorough  hearings  on  the  long-standing 
and  often  bitter  dispute  between  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

The  hearings  were  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful in  developing  a  dialog  between 
the  NCAA  and  the  AAU,  and — perhaps 
mo.st  important — the  individual  athlete 
who  has  found  hlmsslf  increasingly 
caught  In  the  middle  of  the  dispute  which 
affects  virtually  every  amateur  athletic 
organization  in  the  United  States. 

During  our  hearings,  Mr.  President, 
we  asked  high  officials  of  the  NCAA  and 
the  AAU  to  get  together,  to  pull  together, 
in  an  effort  to  solve  their  differences  by 
themselves.  For  one  reason  or  another 
the  problem  and  the  differences  remain 
unsolved. 

The  committee  also  ascertained  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  the  two  organiza- 
tions would  be  agreeable  to  submit  their 
differences  to  binding  ani?  continuing 
arbitration.  The  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  es- 
tablish the  procedures  for  such  arbitra- 
tion. 

There  is  much  more  involved  in  the 
dispute  between  the  NCAA  and  the  AAU 
than  simple  differences  between  two 
amateur  athletic  organizations.  At  issue 
here  are  the  futures  of  countless  young 
men  and  women — amateur  athletes  who 
by  thLs  time  must  be  inoroughly  frus- 
trated and  confused  by  the  bickering 
between  the  two  organizations.  I  feel, 
Mr.  President,  that  many  of  our  amateur 
athletes  have  been  used  at  pawns  in  a 
power  struggle  that  will  not  be  solved 
unless  we  take  positive  action  to  establish 
arbitration  procedures 

A  second  issue — the  posture  of  the 
United  States  in  international  athletic 
competition— is  involved  in  this  dispute. 

Our  hearings  have  revealed  that  manv 
athletes  have  wanted  to  participate  in 
sununer  national  or  inteniational  meets 
in  which  they  would  compete  as  individ- 
uals rather  than  as  members  of  a  track 
teatn  sponsored  by  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. 

They  discovered  that  the  meets  were 
sanctioned  by  one  organization  but  not 
the  other. 

These  young  men  and  \t  omen  then  had 
to  elect  either  to  compete,  and  in  so  do- 
ing risk  severe  sanctions,  or  to  bypass 
the  competition. 

When  a  qualified  amateur  who  wishes 
to  participate  in  an  event  that  does  not 
involve  his  school  is  told  by  one  organiza- 
tion that  he  cannot  compete,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  he  would  become  frustrated 
and  perhaps  bitter. 

An  axiom  of  athletic  competition  is 
that  it  does  not  matter  If  you  win  or  lose. 
What  matters  is  how  you  play  the  game. 
This  is  true,  but  we  should  add  to  that 
axiom  that  you  must  always  field  the  best 
POiisible  team. 

In  the  recent  meet  at  Kiev.  Russia,  and 
ui  several  European  countries,  the  United 
states  did  not  field  the  best  possible  team. 


The  reason  was  that  many  athletes 
dared  not  risk  their  careers  by  competing 
In  a  meet  that  was  not  sanctioned  by  an 
organization  that  has  the  power  to  In- 
voke certain  penalties. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  chat  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  one  organization  was  en- 
tirely correct  while  the  othei-  was  entlielv 
wrong. 

But  what  must  be  stressed  is  that  It 
has  been  shown  beyond  doubt  that  there 
is  a  wide  and  serious  rift  between  the 
NCAA  and  the  AAU.  that  because  of  the 
dispute  the  United  States — a  nation 
committed  to  excellence — did  not  field  its 
liest  track  team  against  the  Soviet  Union 
at  Kiev,  that  the  individual  athlete  and 
other  athletic  organizations  are  caught 
in  the  middle  of  the  dispute,  and  that 
the  bickering  is  not  going  to  be  solved 
voluntarily  by  the  two  organizations. 

If  we  do  not  act  now.  the  situation  will 
only  worsen.  Other  international  track 
and  field  meets  will  be  scheduled  at  other 
times  and  in  other  places.  Athletes  who 
are  anxious  to  compete  during  the  sirni- 
mer  montiis  will  again  face  sanctions. 
We  will  not  put  forward  our  best  effort 
and  our  best  team.  There  will  be  more 
charges  and  counteicharges,  and  more 
ill  feeling. 

For  these  reasons  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  matter  be  referred  to  im- 
partial and  binding  arbitration,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  reso- 
lution as  a  positive  step  toward  ending 
a  dispute  that  can  serve  only  to  further 
divide  the  American  amateur  athletic 
program. 

The  preamble  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmotis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  i  No.  753  > ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or  THE   RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  disputes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  amateur  track  and  field  may 
be  settled,  with  a  minimum  ol  Govenunent 
participation. 

Throughout  the  two  continuous  weeks  of 
hearings  and  the  weeks  that  have  followed. 
It  has  been  the  expectation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  parties  to  these  disputes 
would  agree  to  a  solution,  or  at  least  to  a 
means  of  effecting  a  solution,  without  any 
action  by  the  committee  or  the  Senate 
However,  It  has  become  irrefutably  evident 
that  the  primary  disputants,  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union,  have  adopted  positions 
which  make  a  private  reconciliation  Im- 
possible While  they  have  been  unable  to 
settle  their  differences  privately,  the  com- 
mittee believes  the  board  created  by  the 
resolution  will  produce  a  solution 

Because  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  the 
controversy  on  the  athletes  and  on  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  In  international 
track  and  field  competition,  the  committee 
believes  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate 
recognize  that  the  public  interest  is  heavily 
Involved  m  these  disputes. 

The  committee,  therefore,  imanlmously 
recommends  that  the  Senate  approve  the 
accompanying  resolution  authorizing  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point an   Independent  board  of  arbitration 


to  consider   the   issues   and   render   a   final 
and  binding  decision. 

BACKGROUND 

The  present  controversy  is  traceable,  on 
a  sporadic  bajsls,  for  nearly  50  years.  It 
created  considerable  difficulty  in  1928.  and 
tlireatened  to  impair  our  Olympic  effort  at 
that  time. 

The  present  nature  of  the  dispute  is  the 
desire  of  both  the  NCAA  and  the  AAU  to 
obtain  a  larger  role  in  the  administration 
of  amateur  track  and  field.  The  NCAA  Is 
a  confederation  of  approximately  650  col- 
leges and  universities  In  the  United  States. 
and  their  ba^lc  Jurisdiction  in  track  and 
field  encompasses  college  and  university 
meets  in  which  member  schools  and  ath- 
letes representing  member  schools  compete. 
The  AAU  includes  amateur  athletic  clubs 
and  individuals  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  AAU  and  its  members  conduct 
numerous  track  and  field  meets,  Tlie  AAU 
has  additional  jiu-isdictlon,  resulting  from 
its  designation  as  th»  U.S.  representative  to 
the  International  Amateur  Athletic  Federa- 
tion. The  lAAP  is  the  governing  body  for 
international  athletic  competition,  and.  in 
that  capacity,  designates  one  representative 
group  In  each  nation  for  each  sport  to  cert- 
ify that  athletes  are  eligible  to  compete  in 
lAAP  competitions. 

The  NCAA,  primarily  since  1960,  has 
charged  that  the  AAU  is  not  competent  to 
administer  track  and  field  meets,  and  lias 
insisted  that  It  share  m  the  control  and  ad- 
ministration of  open  track  meets,  on  the 
basis  that  the  NCAA  la  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  its  student  athletes  The  AAU 
denies  the  charges,  and  refuses  to  approve 
track  and  field  meets  if  the  sponsor  permits 
the  NCAA  to  give  its  approval,  asserting  that 
international  rules  prohibit  meet  approval 
by  anyone  other  than  AAU  The  result  of 
AAU  disapproval  is  tmnlshment  from  inter- 
national competition  for  the  athlete  who 
competes  in  such  an  "unsanctioned"  meet- 
On  the  other  hand.  If  a  college  athlet*  com- 
petes In  an  AAU-approved.  non-NCAA- 
approved  meet,  he  faces  severe  penalties 
from  the  NCAA  through  his  school.  Also 
the  NCAA  has  the  power  to  inflict  sanctions 
on  a  member  school  for  falling  to  repri- 
mand the  participating  athlete. 

The  NCAA  has  established  the  United 
States  Track  and  Field  Federation,  specific- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  administering  and 
conducting  open  track  meets.  For  al]  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  NCAA  and  the  USTFF 
may  be  regarded  as  the  same  organization. 

Because  of  the  impending  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
1964  Olympic  games.  President  Kennedy  re- 
quested Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  attempt 
to  resolve  the  problem.  General  MacArthur 
aided  by  Col.  Earl  Blalk.  initially  regarded 
his  role  as  that  of  a  mediator  However 
after  early  meetings  in  1962  he  determined 
that  each  organization  was  intractable,  and 
they  would  not  voluntarily  reach  a  compro- 
mise. Therefore,  he  assumed  the  role  of 
arbitrator,  and  after  many  more  meetings. 
rendered  a  decision.  Each  organization  im- 
mediately originated  its  own  interpretation 
of  that  decision,  resulting  in  the  same  di- 
vergence of  position  that  had  originally 
existed.  However,  the  decision  of  the 
MacArthur  arbitration  permitted  a  tem- 
porary truce  in  the  athletic  warfare,  thus 
enabling  the  United  States  to  field  the 
strongest  possible  team  in  the  1964  Olympic 
games.  Immediately  upon  completion  of 
the  Olympic  games  the  MacArthur  agree- 
ment terminated  and  open  warfare  has  again 
broken  out  between  the  NC.^A  and  the  AAU 
and  has  C'>ntlnued  up  to  present- 
Most  recently,  in  the  spring  of  this  year  a 
dispute  erupted  over  the  sanctioning  of 
"open"  meets  where  tioth  collegiate  and 
noncollegiate  athletes  participate  The 
NCAA  demanded  that  it  be  allowed  to  co- 
sponsor   these   meets   along   with    the   AAU. 
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Such  cosponsoring  was  rejected  by  the  AAU 
In  retaliation  the  NCAA  barred  its  collegiate 
ftthletes  from  participating  In  AAU-sanc- 
tloned  compelltlon.  and  the  AAU  refused  to 
allow  those  ithletcs  who  had  competed  In 
non-AAU-sanctioned  meets  of  the  United 
States  Truck  and  Field  Federation  to  com- 
pite  further  In  AAU  meets  or  In  internation- 
al competition. 

The  controversy  over  the  sanctioning  of 
•open"  meets  reached  its  present  Impasse 
with  the  AAU-sponsorcd  meet  In  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  where  the  US  team  was  to  be  selected 
to  compete  against  the  Soviet  athletes  In 
Kiev,  Russia  Since  the  AAU  refused  to  al- 
low an  NCAA  approval  of  the  meet,  the 
NCAA  banned  any  of  Its  student  athletes 
Irom  the  meet.  A.s  a  consequence  the  student 
was  forced  to  choose  between  his  school  and 
the  U.S.  team.  Several  athletes  from  NCAA 
schools,  including  Gerry  Lindgren,  Washing- 
ton State  University,  and  Tom  Fnrrell,  of  St 
John's  University,  defied  the  NCAA  ban 
and  competed  at  Han  Diego.  By  breaking 
the  NCAA  rules,  these  athletes  faced  the 
possible  loss  of  their  athletic  scholarship  and 
ihclr  collegiate  eligibility  However,  other 
athletes,  (earing  the  consequences  to  them- 
selves or  their  schools  dirt  not  compete  at 
San  Diego  and  were,  therefore.  Ineligible  for 
the  U.S  track  team 

At  Kiev,  Russia,  the  United  States  lo?t  Its 
first  dual  track  meet  with  the  Russian  team 
since  the  series  began  in  19r>a,  Many  of  the 
witnesses  belore  the  committee  blamed  the 
dispute  between  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA 
for  the  American  defeat  at  Kiev. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Pollowlni;  2  weeks  of  public  hearings,  at 
which  all  aspects  of  the  dispute  between  the 
AAU  and  the  NCAA  were  Intensively  explored, 
the  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  public 
interest  urgently  requires  a  prompt  effec- 
tive solution  to  the  dispute.  It  was  clear  to 
the  committee  th,\t  outside  assistance  would 
be  neccssiiry  to  produce  a  sohitlon.  It  there- 
fore recommends  the  u!^e  of  an  Independent 
arbitration  panel,  to  be  named  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  to  produce  a 
final,  conclusive  settlement  of  the  dispute 

The  committees  views  and  conclusions 
were  set  forth  m  a  letter,  dated  September 
4,  1985,  addressed  to  Everett  D  Barnes,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation, and  to  Clifford  H  Btick,  president 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  text  of  the  commli  tee's  letter  is 
lis  follows: 

September  4.  1966, 
This  letter  confirms  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  presidents  of  the  National  Collegiate 
.Athletic  Association  and  the  Am,iteiir  Athlet- 
ic Union  and  the  US.  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  September  1,  1965. 

First,  each  president  agreed  to  return  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  his  organization  and 
per?onaUy  urge  that  his  board  of  directors 
unconditionally  accept  binding  arbitration 
on  all  Issues  In  all  amateur  sports,  now  and 
in  the  luture.  The  chairman  informed  each 
president  that  If  such  arbitration  was  agreed 
to,  then  an  Independent  hoard  of  arbitration 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  a  Senate  res- 
olution. The  Biiurd  of  ArbUratlon  would  be 
of  n  permanent  and  continuing  natuie,  com- 
posed of  distinguished.  dl.":lnterested  citizens 
not  directly  involved  in  the  current  dispute, 
and  would  be  empowered  to  determine  all 
relevant  facts  and  issue.";  and  render  deci- 
sions. The  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion would  be  final  and  binding  on  all  the 
parties,  their  members,  associates,  and  affil- 
iates. Each  president  agreed  to  report  to 
the  chairman  by  September  7,  1965,  the  full 
acceptance  lor  rejection i  of  his  board  of  di- 
rectors as  to  such  binding  arbitration- 
Second,  the  chairman  Informed  both 
parties  that  In  the  event  either  group  de- 
clined by  a  vote  of  Its  board  of  directors  to 


accept  binding  arbitration,  then  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  would  Initiate  appropriate 
action  to  effect  binding  arbitration  by 
statute. 

Third,  each  president  agreed  to  personally 
request  that  his  respective  board  of  directors 
accept  without  reservation  the  following 
moratorium  to  govern  the  conduct  of  ama- 
teur sport  imtll  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
renders  Its  decision; 

(a)  Au  Immediate  and  general  amnesty 
shall  be  granted  to  all  Individuals,  Institu- 
tions, and  organizations  alTected  by  this  dis- 
pute in  any  amateur  sport. 

Ibi  Any  disciplinary  action  proposed  or 
pending  against  Individuals,  institutions,  and 
organizations  for  reasons  related  to  such  dis- 
pute shall  be  suspended. 

ici  Any  discrimination  against  the  full 
use  of  all  available  facilities  and  athletes  for 
scheduled  meets  and  tournaments  shall  be 
discontinued. 

Each  President  agreed  to  report  the  deci- 
sion of  its  board  of  directors  concerning  the 
moratorium  to  the  chairman  by  September  7. 
1085. 

Fourth,  the  cholrman  Informed  both  par- 
ties that  in  the  event  either  group  declined  to 
accept  the  moratorium  then  appropriate  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  by  the  committee. 

Fifth,  until  the  Board  ot  Arbitration  ren- 
ders Us  decision,  each  president  agreed  that 
he  would  personally  exert  every  elTort  to 
maintain  a  harmonious  and  cooperative  rela- 
tionship among  all  amateur  athletic  organi- 
zations Each  president  agreed  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  men  of  good  will  could 
not  prevent  the  current  dispute  from  disrupt- 
ing athletic  contests  until  a  flnol  Judgment 
could  be  made  by  the  Board  of  .Arbitration. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  believe  that 
affirmative  responses  from  both  organizations 
may  lead  to  the  kind  of  amateur  athletic  pro- 
grams this  cotintry  should  have- 
Sincerely  yours. 

Warhzn  G.  MACNt;sow, 

Chairman. 

PROVISIONS    op    THE    RESOLUTION 

The  resolution  Is  deliberately  broad  and 
free  of  restrictions.  It  1b  designed  to  give 
the  arbitration  panel  authority  which  Is  a.s 
broad  us  the  problems  Other  parties  and 
groups.  In  addition  to  the  NCAA  and  AAU. 
are  deeply  affected  by  the  disputes  Invoh-ing 
the  administration  of  track  and  field,  and 
Che  .Arbitration  Board  needs  to  have  author- 
ity and  scope  sufficient  to  deal  with  their  in- 
terests In  the  matter.  Likewise.  It  Is  not 
specifically  limited  to  the  current  dispute  in- 
volving the  administration  of  track  and  field. 
Unfortunately,  It  appears  that  comparable 
disputes  may  arise  in  connection  with  other 
sports  and  the  committee  desires  the  Board 
to  hove  the  power  to  deal  with  these  sports, 
should  It  become  necessary. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  will  receive  compensation  or  allow- 
ances for  expenses  from  the  Government,  or 
that  the  Government  will  incur  any  addi- 
tional expen.ses  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution 

The  resolution  also  Includes  provisions  re- 
lating to  a  moratorium  which  It  expects  will 
permit  the  fall  and  winter  track  and  field 
meets  to  operate  free  of  the  hindrances  which 
the  dispute  has  caused  In  the  past, 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  concludes  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar. 

EWAN  CLAGUE— GREAT  CONTRIBU- 
TOR TO  SOUND  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  that  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
is  the  nomination  of  Arthur  M.  Ross, 
of  California,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics.    He  is  to  replace  Ewan 


Clague.  who  has  served  as  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  many  years. 

Mr,  President,  what  is  the  single  factor 
most  responsible  for  the  advancement  of 
economic  policy,  for  the  new  confidence 
our  Nation  has  in  the  capacity  of  gov- 
ernment to  help  this  free  economy  of 
ours  grow  and  provide  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunity for  200  million  Americans? 

In  my  judgment  it  is  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  statistics  we  now  have  about 
this  huge  and  complicated  economy  ol 
ours. 

There  are  few  if  any  men  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  excellence  of  those  sta- 
tistics— for  their  steady  improvement  in 
quality  and  for  the  constantly  more  ac- 
curate and  detailed  picture  they  give  of 
our  economy — than  Ewan  Clague. 

Mr,  Clague  is  retiring  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  after 
19  immensely  productive  years,  The.v 
have  been  the  19  most  productive  years 
for  economic  statistics  in  America  and 
for  improved  knowledge  of  our  economy 
in  American  history. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  like  it 
Just  think:  Ewan  Clague 's  service  spans 
that  great  charter  of  economic  policy, 
making — the  Employment  Act  ot  1946 
That  act  set  this  Nation  and  Its  Federal 
Government  squarely  in  the  direction  of 
responsible  understanding  of  just  hou 
this  economy  of  ours  operates  by  declar- 
ing it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  employment, 
growth,  and  price  stability. 

In  a  fine  article  in  the  'Washington 
Post  on  Sunday.  September  19.  1965 
Frank  Porter,  paid  tribute  to  "Ewan 
Clague.  the  Impartial,  '  This  morning's 
Post  also  carries  an  editorial  that  pa.vs 
tribute  to  Mr.  Clague.  That  editorial 
reads  in  part: 

The  country  is  Indebted  to  him  IClaguei 
not  only  for  long  years  of  leadership,  l)U! 
for  striving  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
BLS  as  an  objective  agency  at  times  whei, 
there  were  pressures  to  twist  results  in  con- 
formity with  political  preconceptions.  Hi; 
probity  and  refusal  to  become  involved  m 
Labor  Department  policymaking  have  eslfll>- 
lished  a  standard  of  excellence  toward  whlcla 
.all  future  Commissioners  .'should  aspire 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Frank  Porter  and  the  editorial 
in  the  Post  entitled  "Changing  Guard 
at  BLS "  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articte 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Statistics  Boss  Retikino:  Ewan  Clacue  thi 

Impartial 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter! 

"Our  figures  belong  to  the  country  •  '  ' 
The  public  will  manage  its  own  business  if  it 
knows  the  facts," 

In  this  simple,  offhand  observation.  Euan 
Clague,  perhaps  unwittingly,  spelled  out 
both  the  credo  and  epitaph  of  his  c.-iree 
while  reminiscing  about  his  19  years  as  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  the  other  <l«! 

Clague  has  dedicated  himself  over  tdis 
span  lo  keeping  these  statistics,  like  Caesar'* 
wife,  above  suspicion  and  free  of  politlcn. 
controversy.  Ironically,  he  has  Involved 
himself  In  controversy  by  doing  so 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Despite  ii?  iw' 
of  surface  glamour,  the  Bureau  ot  I.,it)« 
Statistics  Is  one  of  the  more  strategic  Gov- 
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eminent  agencies;  the  data  It  collects  and 
processes  have  vait,  if  indirect.  Implications 
for  administration  economic  policy. 

If  lis  various  time  series  on  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  begin  a  precipitous  rise,  as 
in  ihe  1950"E.  they  can  spur  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bo:ird  Into  a  drastic  tightening  of 
money  and  credit,  thereby  bringing  on  a 
ft-idespread  economic  slowdown. 

If  its  closely  watched  monthly  unemploy- 
ment rate  hangs  at  a  high  level,  as  in  the 
1958-64  period,  this  can  help  spawn  a  prollf- 
eraiton  of  social  legislation  such  as  manpow- 
er retraining,  aid  to  depressed  areas,  and 
aiitlpoverty  programs. 

If  Us  tables  on  worker  productivity  <phyB- 
iesil  output  per  man-hour)  show  a  sharp 
acceleration,  they  can  help  Inflate  the  bar- 
gaining demands  of  labor  unions  and  cause 
important  shifts  in  the  administration's 
flnU-mflationury  wage  guldepost. 

Consequently,  any  major  and  sustained 
error  in  these  Indexes  could  result  In  the 
Fedenil  Government  administering  the 
wrong  medicine  to  the  wrong  ailment  at  the 
wrong  time. 

Tha  Bureau's  implicit  power  Is  belted  by 
ihe  kindly.  Ingenious,  professorial  bearing 
of  Ewan  Clague — a  sort  of  statistical  Mr. 
Chips  who  Is  retiring  later  this  fall. 

Although  his  successor,  Arthur  M.  Ross,  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  bears 
excellent  credentials,  the  memory  of  Clague 
n-lU  evoke  more  than  a  little  nostalgia  In 
years  to  come. 

"I  don't  know  of  anyone  who  dislikes  Ewan 
Cbgue  "  says  Nathaniel  Goldfinger.  research 
dlrettor  of  the  AFL-CIO.  "He  defended  and 
protected  the  integrity  of  BLS  and  rebuilt 
Its  prestige  after  It  had  been  under  Are" 
I  Before  his  appointment  In  1946,  the  Bureau 
waB  bitterly  attacked  by  organized  labor  for 
allegedly  understating  the  consumer  price 
index,  to  which  wartime  wage  increases  had 
been  geared. ) 

Ai  the  same  time,  Goldfinger  won't  take 
back  u  critical  appraisal  he  wrote  15  years 
ago  for  the  Bureau's  own  publication,  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review. 

"The  growth  of  collection  and  time  series. 
however,  seems  to  have  become  one-sided  to 
Ihe  detriment  of  analytical  work  and  mean- 
ingful studies  of  current  problems  •  •  •." 
GoldQnger  wrote.  "A  grecter  degree  of  analyt- 
ical work  by  the  Bureau  and  more  direct 
contact  with  the  living  experience  of  indus- 
tries and  workers,  when  combined  with  the 
present  high  level  of  statistical  techniques, 
would  be  most  fruitful  in  expanding  the 
are,i6  of  our  social  and  economic  knowledge." 

But  this  clearly  isn't  Clague's  style.  Al- 
though from  time  to  time  he  has  called  at- 
tention to  such  problems  as  teenage  unem- 
ployment and  dislocations  brought  by  au- 
wmatlon.  he  made  plain  the  other  day  that 
he  considers  the  Bureau's  mission  as  pri- 
marily statistical.  Let  others  analyze  the 
data  BLS  a^embles. 

Clague — a  restless,  voluble  man  of  68  who 
alternately  sits,  stands,  paces  and  rearranges 
furniture,  gesticulating  the  while — was  asked 
about  the  hlghpolnu  of  his  stewardship.  He 
mentioned  the  labor  and  business  advisory 
committees  he  set  up  and  the  vindication 
BLS  hr»s  received  after  several  attacks  such 
as  a  Reader's  Digest  article  several  years  ago 
that  suggested  unemplo\Tnent  figures  are 
inflated  lo  promote  administration  social 
programs. 

Bui  Clague  had  hinted  at  perhaps  a  signal 
accomplishment  in  earlier  convCTsatlon.  He 
had  observed  that  the  United  States  was 
handicapped  In  coping  with  the  Great  De- 
pression because  It  lacked  an  adequate  sta- 
tistical profile  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Today,  he  ventured,  more  complete  and 
sophisticated  statistics  on  wages.  Incomes. 
employment  and  productivity  give  business. 
Government  and  labor  a  firmer  basis  lor 
tiecisionmaklng.      Clague    said    he   felt    this 
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had   helped  smooth  out   the   business  cycle 
and  halt  wide  swings  between  boom  and  bust 

Changing  Guard  at  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics 

Pew  Government  agencies  play  so  pena- 
slve  a  role  in  the  Nation's  economic  life  as 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  When  the 
BLS  Consumer  Price  Index  rises,  millions 
of  workers  who  are  covered  by  escalation 
clauses  In  labor  contracts  get  automatic 
wage  Increases.  A  elgnlflcant  rise  In  the 
BLS  Wholesale  Price  Index  Is  a  signal  to 
policymakers  that  they  should  move  to 
counter  Inflationary  pressures.  And  an  in- 
crease In  the  rate  of  unemployment,  which 
BLS  estimates  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  may  Indicate  the  need  for 
a  fiscal  or  monetary  stimulus.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  national  labor  contract 
negotiated  or  an  economic  policy  formulated 
without  the  statistical  information  provided 
by  the  BLS. 

Ewan  Clague  served  as  Commissioner  of 
the  BLS  from  1946  to  1965  with  a  single  year 
off  In  which  he  was  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  cotintry  Is  In- 
debted to  him.  not  only  for  long  years  of 
leadership,  but  for  striving  to  maintain  the 
Integrity  of  the  BLS  as  an  objective  agency 
at  times  when  there  were  pressures  to  twist 
results  in  conformity  with  political  precon- 
ceptions. His  probity  and  refusal  to  become 
Involved  in  Labor  Department  policymaking 
have  established  a  standard  of  excellence 
toward  which  all  future  commissioners 
should  aspire. 

Mr.  Clague  passes  on  to  his  successor, 
Arthur  M.  Ross,  an  agency  that  is  perform- 
ing Its  tasks  with  efficiency  and  competence. 
This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the  work 
of  the  BLS  could  not  be  substantially  im- 
proved. Its  statistics  have  been  the  subject 
of  two  major  Investigations  In  recent  years. 
In  1961  the  Stlgler  Committee,  reporting  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  pointed  to  the 
weaknesses  of  the  BLS  price  Indices  and 
made  suggestions  for  their  Improvement. 
And  In  1962  the  Gordon  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  made  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  employment  statistics. 

Although  the  BLS  Is  acting  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Stlgler  and  Gordon 
Committees,  there  Is  much  work  to  be  done. 
The  usefulness  of  the  Wholesale  Price  Index 
Is  still  limited  by  the  dependence  on  posted 
-r  book:  prices  rather  than  the  prices  at 
which  Kales  are  actually  transacted.  There 
should  be  BLS  indices  of  export  and  Import 
prices.  And  the  Consumers  Price  Index 
would  be  strengthened  If  greater  account 
could  be  taken  of  changes  In  quality,  ad- 
mlttedlv  an  area  in  which  great  difficulties 
are  encountered. 

Economic  decisions,  whether  made  in  in- 
dustry or  Government,  can  hardly  be  much 
better  than  the  statistical  Information  on 
which  they  are  based.  The  growth  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  proliferation  of 
Its  links  with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  gen- 
erating a  demand  for  statistical  Information 
of  the  highest  quality  Whether  the  BLS 
can  meet  the  challenge  may  well  hinge  on 
the  new  Commissioner's  ability  to  Infuse 
the  organization  with  the  spirit  of  Innova- 
tion that  spells  the  difference  between  mere 
competence  and  brilliance. 


LET  US  SUPERVISE  THE  CIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  disclosures  regardinR  activi- 
ties of  the  Central  Intelligence  Aeency 
in  Singapore  are  disgraceful.  After 
denying  that  an  agent  of  the  CIA  offered 
a  bribe  of  $3,300,000  some  5  years 
apo  to  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew. 
of  Singapore,  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment a  few  hours  later  were  forced 


to  make  the  admission  that  this  had 
occurred.  This  following  the  time  Mr. 
Yew  indignantly  produced  the  letter  in 
which  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  had 
apologized  for  the  incident.  This  latest 
example  of  CIA  bungling  raises  many 
questions.  Will  we  ever  know  just  what 
the  CIA  has  been  doing  these  past  years, 
and  how  much  of  our  taxpayers'  money 
this  agency  has  been  spending  ? 

Mr.  President,  there  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  7  an 
excellent  article  written  by  Stanley  Kar- 
now.  staff  writer,  entitled  "U.S.  Imane 
in  Southeast  Asia  Suffers  From  Clumsy 
Intrigues  of  Agents."  which  details  CIA 
activities  in  southeast  Asia  which  have 
embanassed  top  officials  of  our  Nation 
over  the  years.  I  commend  this  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept-  7.  1965) 
Espionage  Attempts  in  the  1950's  Recalled — 

US     Image    in    Southeast    Asia    Suffers 

From  Clumsy  Intrigites  of  Agents 
(By  Stanley  Karnowi 

In  a  petulant  mood  one  day  last  week. 
Singapore's  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
gave  an  intriguing  glimpse  Into  history.  Late 
In  1960.  he  disclosed,  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  operative  had  offered  him  a  $3-mil- 
lion  bribe  to  conceal  a  bungled  American 
espionage  attempt.  The  shadowy  affair  al- 
legedly Involved  girls,  too— or  as  Lee  put  It. 
"like  James  Bond,  only  not  so  good." 

On  Wednesday,  Wisconsin  Democrat  Clem- 
ent Ziiblockl's  House  subcommittee  on 
foreign  affairs  is  scheduled  to  begin  a  closed 
Inquiry  into  "what  happened  In  Singapore." 

But  what  happened  in  Singapore,  though 
rather  embarrassing,  was  relatively  Innocu- 
ous compared  to  an  assortment  of  even  clum- 
sier covert  efforts  of  Americans  In  southeast 
Asia  over  the  years.    For  example: 

In  Burma  more  than  a  decade  ago.  U.S. 
secret  agent-s  striving  to  Influence  Burmese 
political  leanings  were  somewhere  sidetracked 
Into  the  more  rewarding  pursuit  of  opium 
trading. 

In  Cambodia.  U.S.  secret  agents  were  In- 
directly involved  In  an  abortive  coup  d'etat 
contrived  to  overthrow  Prince  Sihanouk's 
government 

In  Indonesia,  US  secret  agents  backed  a 
desultory  rebellion  aimed  at  undermining 
President  Sukarno 

In  Laos,  US.  secret  agents'  operations 
ranged  from  stuffing  ballot  boxes  to  bulwark- 
ing a  full-scale  military  offensive  by  Insur- 
gents against  the  country's  capital. 

None  of  the  operations  really  succeeded  in 
any  significant,  long-range  sense.  Some 
served  to  Justify  local  leaders'  doubts  or 
hostility  toward  the  United  States.  And 
nearly  everywhere  In  southeast  Asia,  though 
supposedly  clandestine.  American  covert 
activities  were  widely  known. 

The  first  of  these  earnest  efforts,  back  In 
the  1950's,  was  focused  on  the  tangled  Jungles 
of  northwest  Burma.  Defeated  by  the  Com- 
munists m  China,  bands  of  Chinese  National- 
ist troops  had  retreated  into  this  area, 
where  they  became  brisk  opium  traders.  It 
was  considered,  however,  that  they  might 
perform  a  nobler  purpose. 

As  It  docs  now.  Burma  in  those  days  ad- 
hered to  a  neutralist  line.  But  neutralism. 
Insisted  the  then  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  was  not  only  Immoral  but 
shortsighted-  Thus  a  scheme  was  devised 
to  help  the  Burmese  see  the  light. 

The  remnant  Chinese  Nationalists  would 
be  inspired  to  provoke  Bed  China  Into  at- 
tacking Burma,  thereby  forcing  the  Burmese 
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to  seek  salvation  In  the  Western  camp.  In- 
genious as  It  vas,  though,  the  plan  worked 
poorly. 

For  one  thing,  the  Americans  assigned  to 
supply  the  Nationalists  with  weapons  and 
gold  enlisted  the  aid  of  Gen.  Pbao  Srlyanod. 
the  police  chief  of  neighboring  Thailand. 
But  Phao,  a  leading  narcotics  dealer,  cared 
little  about  international  politics.  He 
simply  wanted  to  latch  on  to  the  National- 
ists' opium. 

And  under  his  aegis,  an  operation  orig- 
inally dedicated  to  saving  Burmese  souls 
soon  degenerated  into  a  lucrative  narcotics 
traffic  Aircraft  mobilized  to  supply  the 
Nationalists  were  mostly  employed  to  trans- 
port opium,  and  several  American  agents, 
unable  to  resist  tempmtlon,  eagerly  Joined 
In  the  smuggllnK.  Finally,  in  1953.  Gen. 
William  (Wild  Bllll  Donovan  went  out  to 
Bangkok,  ostensibly  as  US  Ambassabor, 
eflecilvely  to  clean  up  the  mess 

Tlie  whole  maneuver,  dubiously  conceived 
and  artlessly  executed,  had  inevitable  reper- 
cussions. Blaming  the  United  States  for 
supporting  the  Chinese  Nationalists  on  their 
territory,  llie  Burmese  renounced  American 
aid  and  came  close  to  quitting  the  United 
Nations.  For  other  motives  as  well.  Burma 
has  since  found  an  accommodation  with 
Communist  China  more  advantageous. 

The  abortive  Burmese  experience  evidently 
did  not  deter  further  covert  eflorts.  however 
In  1958.  a  somewhat  different  sort  of  tactic 
was  initiated  against  another  uncooperative 
leader.  Cambodia's  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk. 

Flnonced  by  US  funds  and  equipment,  a 
team  of  South  Vietnamese  operatives  joined 
Cambodian  rebels  in  attempting  to  over- 
throw Sihanouk  and  replace  him  with  Dap 
Chuon.  then  the  Cambodian  Minister  of  Se- 
curity. The  plot  fell  apart  when  loyal  Cam- 
bodian troops  invaded  the  rebel  headquar- 
ters, killed  Dap  Chuon  and  discovered  among 
the  insurgents  a  US  Information  Agency 
employee. 

Only  a  month  before.  Sihanouk  had  pub- 
licly praised  US  aid  and  denied  any  inten- 
tion of  flirting  with  communism.  After  the 
plot  against  him,  he  promptly  recognized 
Red  China  and  rejected  a  new  offer  of  Amer- 
ican assistance 

Alxiut  the  same  time,  US.  operatives  be- 
gan to  cast  an  eye  toward  Indonesia,  where 
local  army  commanders  scattered  across  the 
farflUTig  archipelago  were  rumbling  against 
President  Sukarno's  government.  Some  ob- 
jected to  growing  Communist  strength; 
others  had  regional  grievances. 

As  rebellion  spread  through  Sumotra  east 
Java  and  ot.iier  outlying  areas.  Secretary 
DuUes  intruded  with  the  opinion  that  the 
United  states  wished  for  Indonesia  a  regime 
that  "reflects  the  re.il  interests  and  desires 
of  the  people."  .^gainst  the  opposition  of 
.American  diplomats  m  Djakarta,  covert  US 
support  for  the  rebels  started  to  flow  south 
from  btscs  In  Formosa  and  the  Philippines. 
One  American  pilot.  Allan  Lawrence  Pope, 
was  shot  down  while  on  a  bombing  mission 
over  Indonesia. 

Undercover  U.S.  help  to  the  Indonesian 
rebels  w.is  never  extensive,  it  seems.  It  was 
enough,  however,  to  reinforce  .Sukarno's  dis- 
trust of  the  United  States  Some  specialists 
believe  It  was  a  turning  point,  after  which 
Indonesian-American  relations  have  steadily 
slid  downhill. 

By  contrast.  CI.\  operatives  fanned  out 
through  primitive  Laos  with  the  authority 
of  game  wardens  In  a  national  park.  They 
selected  and  subsidized  local  political  lead- 
ers, and  actuated  uprisings.  They  so  rigged 
the  April  1960  elections  that  all  the  con- 
tested seats  were  won  by  rightwingers.  In 
one  const'tuency  their  chosen  candidate  re- 
ceived 18  000  votes  while  his  pro-Communist 
opponent  polled  only  4. 

Later  In  1960.  while  a  State  Department 
spokesman  warned  that  civil  war  would  only 


help  the  Commutilfils.  a  team  of  covert  Amer- 
ican adTL«ers  engineered  Gen.  PhoumI  Nosa- 
van's  drive  against  Vientiane,  the  seat  of  the 
neutralist  government  headed  by  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma.  One  effect  of  the  turmoil 
was  to  open  the  way  for  Soviet  Intervention 
into  Laos. 

After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster.  President 
Kennedy  fortified  a  watchdog  committee  to 
supervise  CIA  activities,  and  the  day  of  ro- 
mantic undercover  operations  waned.  But 
there  Is  still  talk  in  Washington  of  putting 
the  CIA  under  some  kind  of  firm  surveillance. 

And  as  Lee  Kuan  Yew  reflected  in  his 
Singapore  charge,  the  notion  still  persists 
that  U.S.  policy  In  southeast  Asia  Is  planned 
and  activated  by  characters  out  of  Ian  Flem- 
ing novels — only  not  f.o  good.  In  the  populoj 
image,  these  characters  topple  governments, 
subvert  leaders,  and  seduce  dragon  ladles. 

But  whether  the  Image  Is  always  true  or 
sometimes  exaggerated,  U.S.  policy  is  often  a 
victim  of  Its  image. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition  to  its  mistakes  in  southeast 
Asia,  everyone  is  aware  of  the  damage  to 
our  prestige  cau.sed  by  CIA  bungling  of 
the  U-2  incident  of  5  years  ago  and  of 
the  stupid  and  disastrous  role  CIA  opera- 
tives played  in  the  ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion. 

Wrapped  in  its  cloak  of  secrecy,  the 
CIA  has,  in  effect,  been  making  foreign 
policy.  In  so  doinp.  it  has  assumed 
resfKjnsibilities  which  were  heretofore 
solely  those  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. The  CIA  has  gradually  taken  on 
the  character  of  an  invisible  government, 
answerable  only  to  it.self . 

When  Congress  created  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  1947.  the  Agency 
was  given  no  power  to  formulate  foreign 
policy.  Its  purpose  was  to  centralize  the 
collection  and  evaluation  of  intelligence 
information  and  material.  Today,  al- 
most 20  years  later,  this  Agency,  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  employees, 
spends  more  money  than  the  State  De- 
pai'tment  and,  at  times,  has  more  real 
influence  on  important  matters  of  for- 
eign policy  The  Director  of  the  CIA  is 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Washington. 

The  Founding  Fathers — the  architects 
of  our  Constitution — gave  Congress 
alone  the  power  to  give  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  President  in  making  treaties 
with  foreign  nations.  Congress  is  also 
the  source  of  all  foreign  policy  legisla- 
tion, including  all  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  needed  expendi- 
tures. 

Of  course,  the  Founding  Fathers  could 
not  have  envisioned  this  space  age  of 
change  and  challenge  with  its  cold  war 
and  highly  developed  methods  of  espio- 
nage, counterespionage,  and  subversion. 
No  one  questioits  the  need  for  secrecy  in 
these  activities  in  which  every  great 
power  must  engage  in  this  grim  period  of 
international  anarchy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
however,  such  an  Agency  has  no  busi- 
ness infringing  on  the  responsibilities  of 
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the  State  Department,  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  Congress.  This  must  stop, 
The  CIA  must  be  made  accountable  not 
only  to  the  President  but  also  to  Con- 
gress through  a  responsible  committee 
of  Congress. 

My  belief  is  that  the  CIA  is  also  over- 
staffed and  is  spending  too  much  of  tax- 
payers" money.  Frankly,  I  could  not 
prove  that.  No  Member  of  Congress 
could.  This  is  another  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  joint  committee  of  Congress 
to  act  as  watchdog  and  to  direct  and 
supervise  the  operations  and  expendi- 
tures of  this  sprawling  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

I  suggest  that  a  joint  congressional 
committee  be  appointed  composed  of  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services,  Appropriations, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  Also,  that  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  be  Included  as 
members  if  they  feel  they  can  spare  the 
time  necessary  for  this  added  work.  It 
Is  long  past  due  for  Congress  to  assert 
itself  in  this  regard. 

There  should  be  constant  supervision 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  entire  CIA  operation.  This  Agency 
does  not  account  to  anyone  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars.  Un- 
doubtedly some  CIA  agents  have  been 
corrupted  along  with  attempting  to  c.'or- 
rupt  officials  of  other  governments. 

Furthermore,  stupidity  on  the  part  of 
CIA  agents  can  bring  scorn  from  ofBci'als 
of  other  nations.  This,  as  well  as  venal- 
ity, should  be  exposed.  Let  Congress 
determine  what  is  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween proper  intelligence  work  and 
tough  but  honorable  political  warfare  on 
the  one  hand,  and  dishonorable  and  cor- 
rupt activities  on  the  other.  Let  Con- 
gress reassert  that  this  Nation  has  ideals 
and  principles,  that  CIA  agents  and  all 
officials  of  our  Government  must  face 
tough  situations  In  an  honorable 
manner. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  fear  that 
the  security  of  the  CIA  might  be  compro- 
mised by  the  establishment  of  a  watch- 
dog committee.  I  believe  such  fears  to 
be  entirely  unwarranted.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  wliich 
handles  highly  sensitive  and  secret  in- 
formation has  an  excellent  security  rec- 
ord. Its  members  have  proved  to  be 
fully  £is  reliable  as  the  hundreds  of  clvi) 
service,  military  employees,  and  Presi- 
dential appointees  who  have  knowledge 
in  this  highly  sensitive  field. 

A  small  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence Activities  such  as  I  have  proposed 
would  provide  the  safeguards  necessary 
to  prevent  further  abuses  of  power  by 
the  CIA.  It  would  assure  that  Congress 
Is  included  in  the  making  of  decisions 
vital  to  our  national  security  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  and  Intent  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pboxmibe  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the 
speech  he  has  just  made  on  the  CIA.  As 
tile  Senator  knows,  for  several  years  I 
have  been  strongly  urging  the  creation 
of  a  congressloiial  watchdog  committee 
on  the  CIA.  Some  of  my  speeches  to  the 
American  people  have  pointed  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  cancerous  nature  of 
the  CIA  in  our  body  politic. 

What  the  CIA  really  represents  is  a 
police  state  institution.  There  is  no 
place  in  a  democracy  for  any  agency  of 
Government  not  subject  to  the  direct 
control  of  Congress  and  not  subject  to 
the  knowledge  of  Congress  when  its 
cofnmittees  ask  for  information. 

Let  me  say  to  the  American  people 
that  unless  they  take  note  of  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  control  of  this  Republic  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Pentagon  and  the 
CIA,  they  are  going  to  lose  their  free- 
dom in  our  time. 

Let  me  say  further,  as  chairman  of 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Relations,  that  I  am  aw'are  of  some  of 
the  conduct  of  CIA  in  Latin  America.  I 
repeat,  the  CIA  has  much  for  which  to 
answer  in  the  deterioration  of  America's 
image  in  South  and  Central  America. 

The  CIA  must  assume  responsibility, 
in  considerable  share,  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  mismanagement  of  our 
policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  comments, 
and  that  he  and  I  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  this  .subject. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
T0NSTni.ll  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  EX- 
ISTING SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES 
ON  CERTAIN  CLASSIFICATIONS 
OF  YARN  OF  SILK— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  5768)  to  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  temporary  period 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain classifications  of  yam  of  silk.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  16.  1965,  p.  24050, 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oDjectlon  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair*.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. Will  he  give  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  was  a 
bill  which  passed  the  House  and  Senate 
which  had  to  do  with  the  continuation 
of  the  suspension  of  duty  on  silk  yam. 
A  Senate  amendment  was  added  and  wc 
could  not  obtain  House  agreement,  but 
the  House  did  call  upon  the  President  for 
a  study.  When  that  study  is  completed, 
we  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain 
action  along  the  line  recommended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  5768,  a  bill  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certain  yarns  of 
silk.  Under  the  bill,  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  these  yarns  would  be  continued 
through  November  7,  1968. 

The  Senate  added  a  single  amendment 
to  this  bill.  This  amendment  would 
have  increased  the  duty  on  textured 
yarns  of  manmade  fiber,  sometimes 
called  "crinkle  .varn."  This  product  is 
dutiable  at  a  number  of  rates  under 
existing  law  ranging  from  22 1^  percent 
up  to  25  cents  plus  30  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  Senate  felt  that  the  manipulations 
required  in  the  production  of  this  tex- 
tured yarn  justified  added  protection. 
Accordingly,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  have  fixed  the  duty  on  all-tex- 
turned  yarn  at  25  cents  per  pound  plus  30 
percent  ad  valorem. 

The  House  conferees  were  not  willing 
to  accept  this  duty  increase  at  this  time. 
They  did  agree  with  the  Senate  conferees 
however  on  the  desirability  of  assuring 
adequate  protection  to  the  manmade 
fiber  industry.  They  agreed  also  on  the 
desirability  of  proper  tariff  classification 
for  this  yam. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
Senate  amendment  is  deleted.  In  its 
place,  the  conferees  agreed  to  direct  the 
President  to  promptly  undertake  a  itudy 
of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  .-sepa- 
rate classifications  for  these  yarns  and 
to  report  the  results  of  his  study  together 
with  his  recommendations  as  to  appro- 
priate rate  or  rates  of  duty  for  this  prod- 
uct to  the  House  and  the  Senate  not  later 
than  Febraary  l.  1966.  No  doubt  when 
the  President's  proposal  is  received.  Con- 
gress can  act  swiftly  to  a.ssure  adequate 
protection  for  this  manmade  yarn, 

I  urge  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  ERRORS 
IN  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDLT-ES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  ■  H.R  7969 1  to  cor- 
rect certain  errors  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  16.  1965.  pp. 
24051-24052.  Congressional  Record.) 

'nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  conference  report  on  H  R. 
7969.  a  bill  to  correct  certain  errors  and 
omissions  in  the  new  tariff  schedules. 
Actually,  it  corrects  more  than  140  of 
them.  The  Senate  passed  this  measure 
on  August  13  after  making  116  changes 
in  the  House  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  in  only  9  in- 
stances relating  to  substantive  amend- 
ments were  the  Senate  conferees  forced 
to  yield.  In  three  instances,  we  com- 
promised our  differences  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  the 
House  has  had  an  opixirtunity  to  act. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
several  days  ago.  Senators  interested  in 
the  amendments  fee!  that  the  conferees 
did  a  good  job.  We  did  the  best  we 
could  for  them  particularly  with  the 
most  controversial  amendments.  I  .igree 
that  we  had  to  compromise  We  did  the 
best  we  could  for  all  concerned. 

Probably  the  most  important  amend- 
ment was  that  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  sj-nthetic  rubber  and  plastic 
waterproof  footwear.  Under  the  present 
law.  these  articles  are  dutiable  at  12'2 
percent  on  the  basis  of  their  foreign  or 
export  value  Identical  footwear  made 
of  natural  rubber,  however,  bears  a  far 
higher  duty.  In  this  instance,  the  base 
Is  not  foreign  or  export  value,  but  the 
American  selling  price  of  the  article.  Un- 
der the  Senate  amendment,  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  method  of  valuation 
would  have  been  abandoned  in  the  case 
of  natural  rubber  protective  footwear 
and  all  forms  of  protective  footwear 
whether  of  natural  or  synthetic  rubber 
or  of  plastics  would  have  been  treated 
alike;  those  of  polj-vlnyl  chloride  would 
have  been  dutiable  at  12 ■2  percent, 
regular  rubbers  which  do  not  extend  up 
above  the  ankles  generally  would  have 
been  dutiable  at  25  percent,  while  over- 
the-ankle  galoshes,  boots,  waders,  and 
so  forth  would  have  been  subject  to  a 
rate  of  60  percent.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  in  their  refusal  to 
agree  to  the  60-percent  duty.  After  argu- 
ing with  them  for  2  days,  we  were  able 
to  convince  the  House  conferees  that 
they  should  agree  to  t!ie  substance  of 
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the  Senate  amendment      However,   we 
had  to  yield  to  them  on  the  rate. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  poly- 
vinyl chloride  overshoes  and  boots  gen- 
erally are  to  be  dutiable  at  12 '2  percent 
as  under  the  Senate  bill.  Technical 
amendments  enlarge  the  scope  of  this 
low-rate  category  to  include  polyvinyl 
chloride  products  which  are  lined  with 
polyvinyl  chloride.  We  have  also  en- 
lar-;ed  the  25-pcrcent  category  to  include 
below-the-ankle  type  overshoes  of  plastic 
as  well  as  of  rubber.  In  both  these  in- 
stances of  enlarging  low,rate  categories, 
the  products  in  question  would  have  been 
dutiable  under  the  60-pprcent  category 
under  the  Senate  amendment.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  Senate  conferees  had 
to  yield  on  this  rate.  Under  the  agree- 
ment worked  out  with  the  House,  the 
rate  on  over-the-ankle  galoshes,  boots, 
waders,  and  .so  forth,  is  to  be  37';  per- 
cent. I  believe  that  on  balance  the  con- 
ference agreement  represents  a  victory 
for  the  Senate  po.sltion. 

Another  important  provision  in  the 
blU  which  was  compromised  with  the 
Hou.se  dealt  with  particleboard.  Under 
the  House  bill,  duty  on  this  product  would 
have  been  increased  from  12  percent  to 
20  percent  The  Senate  bill  continued  the 
12-pcrcent  duty  The  House  conferees 
were  strong  in  their  insistence  for  their 
provision  and  the  Senate  conferees 
eventually  were  constrained  to  recede. 
However.  I  can  say  that  we  were  able  to 
preserve  the  12-percenl  rate  for  particle- 
board  manufactured  of  three  t.vpes  of 
tropical  hardwood.  These  woods  are 
pterocarpus.  triplaris.  and  vitola.  Par- 
ticleboard of  these  tropical  woods  typi- 
cally is  sold  is  Puerto  Rico  and  Florida 
and  generally  does  not  compete  with 
U.S.  produced  particleboard.  Because  of 
the  strong  position  taken  by  the  House 
conferees.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees did  well  to  preserve  this  part  of  its 
amendment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Secretary  pf 
the  Ticasui-y.  in  the  administration  «>f 
the  new  item  245  45.  has  authority  under 
ceneral  headnote  11  to  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  require  in 
porters  to  furnish  certifications  by  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  of  manufac- 
ture that  90  percent  or  more  by  weiaht 
of  the  wood  comixjnents  of  the  particle- 
board  consist  of  the  specified  tropical 
hardwoods  Any  such  certification, 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  verifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Now  let  me  point  out  hurriedly  for  the 
Senate  those  instances  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  had  10  yield  In  most  of 
these  cases,  the  House  would  not  accept 
the  Senate  amendment  becau.se  it  pro- 
vided for  a  reduction  in  duty  on  prod- 
ucts which  were  domestically  produced. 
The  House  conferees  insisted  that  do- 
mestic industiY  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contest  the  duty  reduction  be- 
fore it  was  made.  Pulp-drying  machines, 
picker  sticks,  models,  and  bean  sorters 
are  in  this  category.  So  also  is  polyethyl- 
ene terephthalate  film  base. 

The  House  conferees  refused  to  accept 
that  Senate  amendment  which  would 
have  provided  duty-free  entry  of  a  multi- 
gap  magnetic  spectrograph  for  Yale  Uni- 
versity.    They   told   us   the  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  was  considering  a 
similar  measure  and  was  likely  to  act  on 
it.  \ 

The  Senate  conferees  also  had  to  jield 
on  the  zipper-tape  amendment  The 
House  conferees  insisted  that  because 
their  provision  corrected  an  error  while 
the  Senate  amendment  did  not.  they 
were  not  willing  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment.  Nor  would  they  accept  our 
amendments  relating  to  automatic  bowl- 
ing pinsetters  and  permanent  magnets 
although  in  this  latter  instance  they  did 
go  along  with  our  proposal  to  provide 
temporary  relief  for  past  importations. 

The  final  amendment,  which  I  should 
state  that  the  House  was  not  willing  to 
accept,  relates  to  continuous  cast  alumi- 
num. The  Senate  bill  included  an 
amendment  which  would  have  increased 
the  duly  from  lU  cents  a  pound  to  2'2 
cents  a  pound  on  aluminum  imported  for 
purpo.ses  other  than  to  be  melted,  rolled, 
drawn,  forged,  extruded,  or  for  saciifl- 
cial  purposes.  The  Senate  amendment 
set  about  to  restore  the  vitality  of  a  rul- 
ing the  aluminum  had  received  under  the 
old  tarifT  structure.  Notwithstanding 
this  efTort  at  restoration,  the  House  con- 
ferees were  not  in  a  mood  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  which  they  felt  cre- 
ated unnecessary  burdens  on  importers 
of  continuous  cast  aluminum — which 
principally  comes  from  Canada — without 
giving  the  domestic  industry  protection 
from  a  competing  wrought  product.  In 
order  to  make  certain  that  this  bill 
which  means  a  lot  to  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  is  enacted  this  year,  the  Senate 
conferees  had  to  yield  to  the  House  on 
this  important  amendment. 

I  believe  the  conference  agreement 
generally  is  very  favorable  to  the  Senate 
position  and  I  urge  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
know  specifically  what  was  agreed  to  on 
the  two  amendments,  one  on  rubber  foot- 
wear and  the  other  on  broom  corn? 
What  was  done  with  both  of  those? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  will  recall  that  he  made 
something  of  a  compromise  himself.  He 
was  a  parly  to  the  amendment  on  broom 
com. 

Mr  JAVITS,    And  that  was  accepted? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fine.  I  thank  the 
Senator, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senate 
also  made  a  compromise  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  accepted  that 
compromise. 

Mr,  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  As  I  stated. 
With  regard  to  the  rubber  and  plastic 
footwear  amendment,  under  present  law. 
these  articles  are  dutiable  at  12';  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  their  foreign  export 
value. 

Identical  footwear  made  of  natural 
rubber,  however,  bears  a  far  higher  duty. 
In  this  instance,  the  base  is  not  foreign 
or  export  value,  but  the  American  selling 
price  of  the  article.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  American  selling  price 
method  of  valuation  would  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  case  of  natural  rub- 
ber protective  footwear  and  all  forms 


of  protective  footwear,  whether  of  nat- 
ural or  synthetic  rubber  or  of  plasiic-, 
would  have  been  treated  alike;  those  ol 
polyvinyl  chloride  would  have  been 
dutiable  at  12 'a  percent,  regular  rubbers 
which  do  not  extend  up  aljove  the  ankles 
generally  would  have  been  dutiable  at  25 
percent,  while  over-the-ankle  galoshes, 
boots,  waders,  and  so  forth,  would  hav^ 
been  subject  to  a  rate  of  60  percent.  The 
House  conferees  were  adamant  in  their 
refusal  to  agree  to  the  60-percent  duty 
After  arguing  with  them  for  2  days,  we 
were  able  to  convince  the  House  con- 
ferees that  they  should  agree  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Senate  amendment.  As  I 
have  already  st.ated.  we  had  to  yield  to 
the  House  conferees  on  the  rate. 

I  think  that  was  about  the  best  the 
conference  could  have  worked  out.  I  am 
sure  neither  side  was  completely  sat- 
isfied, neither  those  who  wanted  all  the 
protection  they  could  get,  which  had 
been  changed  because  of  the  liberal  trade 
policies  pursued  during  the  last  30  years 
and  those  who  felt  that  additional  tariff 
adjustments  could  be  permitted. 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  somewhat  sat- 
isfied, because  it  is  more  in  the  direction 
of  what  the  Senator  wanted  than  what 
was  originally  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  report  represents 
a  compromise.  I  believe  It  is  a  com- 
promise which  will  be  of  some  help  to 
the  consumer,  and  I  think  our  point  b. 
that  we  must  observe  what  the  results 
to  the  consumers  will  be  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  compromise  has  ac- 
complished its  purpose.  I  gather  that 
the  conferees  were  trying  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  which  would  not  put  an 
umbrella  over  American  industry,  yet  at 
the  same  time  would  not  represent  a 
serious  jeopardy  to  American  industry  in 
a  way  which  would  perhaps  overcompen- 
sate  for  lower  costs  of  production  abroad 
I  believe  it  is  desirable  that  there  should 
have  been  a  compromise.  That  is  what 
we  thought  would  happen  when  it  was 
sent  to  conference.  I,  and  I  am  sure 
other  Senators,  will  be  observing  the  ef- 
fect upon  domestic  consumers  with  great 
interest. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a  .sug- 
gestion— not  a  warning  or  a  threat  or 
anything  like  that,  but  a  suggestion- 
to  American  Industry  that,  that  to  aval! 
itself  of  this  opportunity,  it  should  con- 
tinue to  do  what  it  can  to  deal  «ith 
costs,  so  the  consumer  may  feel,  in  vie* 
of  this  additional  protection,  that  the 
industry  will  go  beyond  this  protection 
and  do  whatever  it  must  to  bring  itsell 
Into  a  better  competitive  position,  and 
not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity with  respect  to  its  pricing  policie.- 
and  distribution  by  virtue  of  the  fa" 
that  Congress  has  gone  out  of  its  w3,v 
to  give  it  a  break  right  now.  This  protec- 
tion Is  by  no  means  permanent.  The 
objective  is  equal  competition  and 
opportunity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiarm.  Let  me  point 
out  that  what  is  before  the  Senate  no» 
in  the  form  of  a  conference  report  if 
much  more  in  line  with  the  Senators 
point  of  view  than  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,    So  the  conference  re- 
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.wit  represents  a  move  very  much  in  the 
direction  of  what  the  Senator  advocated. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  verj'  grateful  to  the 
Seilacar.  I  know  how  he  feels  about  the 
consumer's  interests  and  how  the  con- 
sumer should  be  treated.  I  have  tried  to 
outline,  for  the  berieflt  of  industrj-,  what 
I  think  is  tlie  general  consensus  of  feeling 
m  Congress.  _ 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  point 
nui  that  not  one  of  these  products  is  pro- 
duced in  Louisiana,  to  my  knowledge,  but 
j.s  one  who  had  the  responsibility  and  the 
jpixirtunity  to  look  into  the  matter,  I  was 
Ijlly  convinced  that  in  most  areas  where 
.ve  ^ive  protection — the  people  have  been 
ictimized  by  decisions  made  In  the  ex- 
ecutive departments.  This  is  an  area 
.viiere  some  additional  protection  should 
be  a  ranted.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill 
jXiks  the  protection  that  was  needed. 
Probably  it  does  not  give  all  the  protec- 
lioii  that  is  desired.  This  is  a  minimum 
protection.  It  is  much  less  than  those 
«ho  asked  for  the  protection  they 
thousht  they  needed.  If  this  is  not  the 
right  approach,  we  shall  be  back  here 
next  year  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  my  point.  I 
was  serving  notice  that  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  observe  what  has  been  done  and  its 
effect  on  the  consiuner.  Industry  should 
«ive  serious  consideration  to  this  notice. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louhiana  for  what  I  know 
sas  his  leadership  in  conference  in 
pressing  upon  the  House  conferees  the 
Senates  position.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned that  as  a  result  of  some  actions 
taken  In  the  Senate,  as  a  result  of  the 
»ork  of  the  Senate  conferees,  we  have 
not  always  been  too  happy  with  what  we 
tiiought  should  have  been  sufficient 
adamancy  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees in  the  presentation  of  the  Sen- 
ate's point  of  view.  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  speak  of  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  conference  in  seeking  to 
carry  out  the  Senate's  purpose  to  the 
'ith  degree  as  to  what  such  a  confer- 
ence should  do.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  tJie  handling  of  the 
portion  dealing  with  rubber,  particularly 
rubber  footwear,  was  masterfully  done. 
Tlje  conference  report  ends  leaning  more 
toward  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Mew  York  than  the  other  way. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  come 
nert  January,  we  shall  have  had  some 
experience,  and  we  shall  know  whether 
further  legislative  proposals  wlU  need  to 
be  made. 

I  particularly  wish  to  refer  to  section 
80  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  brooms  and 
broom  com,  for  1  know  what  the  Sena- 
tor did  with  regard  to  that  matter.  This 
i-as  a  very  sensitive  Item,  I  can  say  this 
now.  I  did  not  say  It  at  the  time,  al- 
though all  of  us  knew  what  we  were  talk- 
ing about.  It  was  a  verv  sen.':ltlve  Item 
connected  with  our  relations  with  Mex- 
ico, for  broom  com  comes  from  one  little 
area  In  Mexico  which  represents  almost 
the  entire  economic  return  for  the  popu- 
atlon  living  in  that  area.  It  was  verv 
important  that  we  provide  the  remedy 
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and  relief  that  is  provided  for  in  section 
80. 

Again  I  may  say  that  in  my  work  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  con- 
nected with  Latin  American  affairs,  I 
consulted  with  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Mann,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs.  Mr. 
Vaughn.  They  highly  recommended  the 
position  we  took  in  asking  for  this  relief 
for  brooms  made  of  broom  com. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  say 
to  our  friends  In  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment tJiat  I  hope  they  will  take  note  of 
the  good  faith  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  follow  where  the 
facts  lead  when  they  consider  the  type 
of  problem  presented  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  which  the  Government  pre- 
sented in  turn  both  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  then  to  the  Senate  conferees, 
in  regard  to  this  particular  matter. 

Here  is  an  example  of  our  keeping  faith 
again  and  seeing  to  it  that  we  try  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  We  try  to  accommo- 
date them  when  the  facts  warrant  ac- 
commodation. 

This  accommodation  is  not  going  to  do 
any  iitjury  to  the  American  economy  in 
the  long  run.  In  the  sense  that  it  Im- 
proves economic  relations  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States,  it  will  accrue 
to  our  trade  benefits,  for  if  we  are  not 
wUling  to  make  this  kind  of  accommo- 
dation, what  price  do  we  pay? 

We  created  ill  will  and  complete  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  officials  in  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion.  They  were  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  any  doubt 
about  it. 

My  reply  was  that  we  have  to  get  the 
facts  first,  and  consider  the  facts;  and 
I  am  sure  our  State  Department  and  the 
Congress  will  pass  on  the  merits  of  the 
facts. 

That  is  what  we  have  done.  But  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  who 
is  one  of  the  best  friends  Mexico  has  in 
the  Senate,  soon  recognized  the  sound- 
ness of  the  position  that  those  of  us  who 
were  advocating  this  position  were  tak- 
ing. 

He  gave  us  the  support  we  needed,  I 
wish  to  thank  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  gracious  compliment  that 
he  has  paid  me. 

In  my  judgment  this  was  an  example 
of  the  Senate  acting  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion in  considering  the  various  conflict- 
ing points  of  view  and  reaching  a  legis- 
lative compromise  which  the  House 
would  be  happy  to  accept. 

I  believe  the  work  done  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  made  it  easier  to  obtain 
the  action. 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1965— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 


of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4750)  to  pro- 
vide an  extension  of  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax.  and  for  other  purposes,  I 
ask  luianlmous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
port wUl  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  icad  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  16,  1965.  pp, 
24059-24060.  CONGRESSIONAL  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  co.isideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objectlou.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  objecting,  wia  the  able  Sena- 
tor indicate  to  the  Senate  how  the  mi- 
nority conferees  in  the  Senate  voted  on 
this  conference  report? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  all 
signed  the  conference  report. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senators  will  recall  that  on  August 
24  we  approved  this  bill  with  amend- 
ments and  requested  a  conference  with 
the  House.  The  bill  extends  the  life  of 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  for  an  ad- 
ditional 19  montlis.  from  December  31. 
1965.  to  July  31,  1967.  The  bill  also  ap- 
plies the  tax  to  nonbank  loans,  with  a 
maturity  of  1  to  3  years.  This  provi- 
sion complements  the  appUcation  of  the 
tax  to  bank  loans  with  a  maturity  of  1 
year  or  more.  The  latter  action  was 
taken  by  the  President  on  February  10 
under  the  authority  granted  him  by  the 
Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act  of  1964. 
Provision  was  made  for  such  authority 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  who  wisely  foresaw  that 
foreign  borrowers  would  lise  bank  loans 
as  a  substitute  for  other  forms  of  lax- 
able  financing. 

In  the  main,  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  extend  exemptions  provided  un- 
der existing  law  to  cover  situations  anal- 
ogous to  those  now  exempt  or  provide  ex- 
emptions required  by  the  application  of 
the  tax  to  debt  obhgations  which  mature 
In  less  than  3  years. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
does  not  depart  in  any  significant  way 
from  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  24,  In  fact,  it  is  very  nearly  the 
same  bill.  There  were  32  numbered 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  bill. 

Nineteen  of  these  were  clerical  or  con- 
forming amendments.  Of  the  13  remain- 
ing, the  conferees  of  the  House  receded 
on  12,  The  Senate  conferees  receded  on 
only  one  amendment  and  agreed  to  only 
two  minor  modifications  in  other  amend- 
ments. Clearly,  the  Senate  conferees 
were  successful  in  representing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  the  conference  on 
this  bill. 

The  one  amendment  which  the  con- 
ferees of  the  Senate  could  not  persuade 
their  colleagues  from  the  House  to  ac- 
cept was  a  floor  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  would  have 
exempted  from  the  Interest  equalization 
tax   acquisitions    of   foreign   stocks   or 
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bonds  by  a  U  S.  newspaper  pubUsher  who    Ity  to  decide  how  much  of  the  currencies 
p^chwed   the   securities   with   moneys     —""•""  >>-  *•-'«  nrnvHonn  »rp  to  be  con- 


derived  from  selling  advertising  space  to 
persons  in  Canada  or  Mexico.  The 
House  conferees  were  adament  in  their 
refusal  to  accept  this  amendment  and 
the  Senate  conferees  were  forced  to 
recede.  I  believe  that  their  opposition 
stemmed  from  the  belief  that  to  exempt 
outstanding  security  is.sues  in  cases  of 
this  type  would  be  a  precedent  for 
exempting  all  outstanding  Canadian 
issues. 

The  conferees  persuaded  the  House 
conferees  to  recede  on  most  of  the  other 
amendments  without  modifications. 
Furthermore,  the  two  modifications  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  House  conferees  were 
of  minor  importance  and  did  not  change 
the  substance  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  first  of  these  modifications  relates 
to  the  provision  which  permits  the  Pre.s- 
ident  to  consider  how  well  other  coun- 
tries are  living  up  to  their  commitments 
under  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navieation  when  he  considers 
whether  to  grant  an  exclusion,  or 
whether  to  revoke  an  existing  exclusion, 
under  the  International  monetary  sta- 
bility provision.  The  House  conferees 
Insisted  upon  striking  out  a  specific  ref- 
erence in  the  language  of  the  bill  to 
treaty  provisions  related  to  investments. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  these  In- 
vestments are  included  within  the  scope 
of  the  provision  approved  by  the  confer- 
ees The  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  makes  tills  clear. 
The  final  amendment  insisted  upon  by 
the  House  conferees  concerns  the  provi- 
sion on  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  This 
proWslon,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Byrd,  will  assure  the 
more  efficient  utilization  of  currencies 
which  the  United  States  obtains  under 
certain  aid  and  assistance  programs. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that, 
at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  balance 
of  payments  is  a  vital  concern,  the 
United  States  is  spending  dollars  in 
countries  in  which  we  have  supplies  of 
foreign  currency  available  as  a  result  of 
our  programs  of  military  and  economic 
assistance.  The  Senator's  amendment 
should  not  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations,  but  it  will  require 
that  more  attention  be  paid  to  legitimate 
US  interests  when  assistance  agree- 
ments are  negotiated. 

The  amendment  requires  that  all  In- 
ternational agreements  entered  into, 
modified,  or  extended  under  which  for- 
eign currencies  will  accrue  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  must  contam  pro- 
\-isloiis  insuring  that  the  currencies  may 
be  used  to  pay  U.S.  debts  in  that  countrj-, 
and.  to  the  extent  not  needed  for  such 
purpose,  be  converted  Into  dollars  or 
other  foreign  currencies  to  the  extent 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Agreements  entered  into  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 — Public 
Law  480 — are  exempt  from  this  provision. 
I  should  also  emphasize  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  given  the  author- 


covered  by  this  provision  are  to  be  con 
vertible. 

The  provision  aiso  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  determine  period- 
ically the  amount  of  funds  the  United 
States  will  need  to  meet  its  obligations 
in  each  foreign  country  and  to  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  the  expenditures 
and  balances  of  U.S.-owned  foreign 
currencies. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  the 
House,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, modifies  this  provision  to  specify 
that  it  will  terminate  when  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  terminates.  Both  pro- 
visions are  related  to  the  balance  of 
pajTnents.  and,  therefore,  when  the  tax 
is  no  longer  required,  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  reconsider  this  provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  have  worked 
out  a  most  satisfactory  agreement.  1 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  law  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  make  certain  exemp- 
tions. The  President  used  it  in  certain 
respects:  for  instance,  in  respect  to  Can- 
ada and  Japan, 

May  I  ask  whether  the  power  continues 
under  the  agreement  which  has  now  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  decide  he  needs  to  exercise 
that  power  with  respect  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  that  situation  should  become 
serious. 

I  want  to  be  sure  the  law  continues  as 
it  does  in  respect  of  the  authority  of  the 
President  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  It  certainly 
does.  There  is  no  change  at  all  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  is  about  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Interest  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  Act  Extension  of  1965,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  an  amendment 
I  offered  to  that  legislation  on  behalf 
of  the  tax-exempt  organizations  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  passed  that  amendment 
and  the  conference  accepted  it. 

The  amendment  remedies  a  technical 
defect  of  the  original  Interest  Equali- 
zation Tax  Act,  passed  last  year. 

Congress  intended  last  years  act  to 
be  inapplicable,  in  general,  to  foreign 
security  acquisitions  by  Ux-exempt  life 
insurers,  such  as  fraternal  organizations, 
wlilch  are  made  with  the  premiums  paid 
in  foreign  currency  by  foreign  members 
of  such  organizations. 

The  transactions  the  original  act  was 
intended  to  exempt  have  no  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Unfortunately,  the  language  of  the 
original  act  not  only  failed  to  exempt  all 
the  situations  intended  to  be  exempt,  but 
also  raised  a  bar  to  potential  enhance- 
ment of  our  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Mv  amendment  will  remedy  this  tech- 
nical defect  of  the  original  act  and.  at 
the  same  time,  wiU  avoid  Imposing  an 


unintended  and  crushing  tax  burden  on 
the  organizations  in  question,  many  oj 
which  are  modest  fraternal  or  religious 
organizations  whose  civic  and  charitable 
works  we  all  recognize. 

My  amendment  merely  makes  clear 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  charitable, 
fraternal,  and  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations which  have  tiaditlonally  malri- 
talned  insurance  programs  for  their  for- 
eign memliers  may  continue  their  tradi- 
tional method  of  operation  to  the  extent 
that  it  does  not  result  in  an  outflow  ot 
gold  from  the  United  States, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tht 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Tlie  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senate  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senate  Is  still  transacting  morning  hour 
business.  There  is  a  3-mlnute  limita- 
tion.   

FOREIGN    AID    AND    THE    CONTLVl- 

ING    UNFAVORABLE    BALANCE    OF 

PAYMENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presiden:. 
second  only  to  general  war  and  a  nuclear 
exchange,  this  problem  of  a  continumf 
unfavorable  balance  of  pa>-ments.  with 
consequent  steady  drain  on  U.S.  gold  re- 
sources, would  appear  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  this  Government  today. 

World  trade,  as  it  continues  to  expand 
requires  adequate  additional  liquldlry: 
but  I  do  not  believe  this  additional  liquid- 
ity, which  In  the  past  has  come  almoc; 
exclusively  from  additional  U.S.  dollars 
should  come  from  that  source  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Corrective  steps  taken  to  date  by  thii 
Government  have  not  altered  this  con- 
tinuing unfavorable  balance.  As  a  result 
today  the  United  States  possesses  les 
than  $6  billion  of  free  gold  to  honor  iht 
call  of  over  S28  billion  of  current  liabi:- 
ities  owed  abroad,  primarily  to  the  for- 
eign central  banks,  and  redeemable  to 
gold. 

Primarily  because  of  the  above  con- 
dition. I  plan  this  year  to  vote  against 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 
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AUTOMOTIVE    TRADE    AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN    UNITED    STATES    AND 

CANADA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  CoE- 
mittee  on  Finance  has  held  hearings  or. 
the  bill,  H.R.  9042,  which  would  imple- 
ment the  agreement  between  the  Uniie<i 
States  and  Canada  on  automotive  trade 
Many  witnesses  have  testified  and  theii 
testimony  has  been  most  helpful  in  ai- 
sisting  members  of  the  committee  lo  a 
better  understanding  of  the  terms  of  tbf 
agreement  and  the  related  side-deaij 
entered  into  between  the  Government  c. 
Canada  and  the  Big  Four  automobfif 
companies. 

One  facet  of  this  transaction  is  its 
probable  economic  eSect  on  smaller  busi- 
ness enterprises  In  the  United  Stale 
and  one  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Allan  u- 
vine,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  AutOj 
motive  Service  Industry  Association,  o- 
which  he  has  just  been  elected  presiden: 
gave  particularly  penetrating  testimoK 


on  tills  point.  I  have  found  Mr.  Le- 
\-ine's  statement  most  helpful,  and  I  feel 
It  would  also  be  helpful  to  all  Senators. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Ai.lan  L.  Levike,  President, 
AuTOMonvi  Service  Inokstry  Association, 
BEroRE  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1985 

My  name  is  Allan  L.  Levine  of  Lov.'ell.  Mass, 
I  am  executive  vice  president  of  Towers  Mo- 
tor Part*  Corp..  a  wholesaler  of  automotive 
replacement  parte.  I  am  appearing  here  to- 
day in  my  capacity  af  the  elected  president 
ot  the  Automotive  Service  Industry  Associa- 
tion. Our  members  are  primarily  Interested 
in  the  replacement  parts  segment  ol  the  au- 
tomotive industry,  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
posed adoption  of  free  trade  In  new  vehicles 
and  parts  for  in.stallatlon  as  original  equip- 
ment m  new  vehicles,  between  the  I7nlted 
States  and  Canada. 

First,  I  .should  like  to  state  that  the  Auto- 
motive Service  Industry  Association  is  a  na- 
tional trade  association  spealcing  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  independent  automotive  service 
industry — from  manufacturer  through  dis- 
tributor. Jobber,  and  garage  repairman.  It 
iia-s  a  membership  of  over  5.000  manufac- 
turers, rebuilders.  warehouse  distributors  and 
wholesalers  of  automotive  replacement  parts, 
tools,  equipment,  chemicals,  paint,  reflnlsh- 
ing  materials.  .nippUes  and  accessories.  Affil- 
iated with  It  lire  Automotive  Booster  Clubs 
International,  whose  members  are  manufac- 
turers' sales  representatives,  and  Independent 
Giirage  Owners  of  America,  whose  members 
tire  engaged  In  the  serv;cing  and  repair  of 
iiutomoblleB.  ASIA  thus  represents  a  com- 
bined direct  and  affiliated  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 20.000  automotive  firms,  located 
In  all  50  States,  and  employing  over  400.000 
people  In  the  automotive  service  Industry. 

This  Is  my  second  appearance  before  a 
rommlttee  of  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  our 
association.  Before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
testified  on  three  main  objections  to  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  legislation; 

1  Competitive  position  of  vehicle  nianu- 
riuiurers  vis-a-vls  independent  parts  manu- 
Iicturers  would  be  strengthened: 

2.  The  Increased  Imports  from  Canada 
would  hurt  our  balance-of-paynients  prob- 
lem: 

3.  There  was  no  guarantee  that  parts  Im- 
ported duty  free  for  original  equipment  would 
not  end  up  in  the  replacement  market. 

To  that  time,  we  were  apprehensive  about 
what  the  letters  of  Intent  between  the  Cana- 
<ll.an  Government  and  the  Canadian  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  American  vehicle  manufac- 
turers contained.  It  was  probably  as  a  result 
ol  our  demand  that  those  letters  be  made 
public  that  this  wa.'i  done,  because  before  the 
hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  he  omcers  of  the  Commerce  Department  took 
refuge  In  the  statement  that  what  took  place 
between  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
Canadian  vehicle  manufacturers  was  not 
properly  their  business. 

Now  the  letters  have  been  made  public. 
Their  language  la  practically  identical;  their 
'-'ontent  Is  Identical:  their  aims  are  Identical. 
Tlie  vehicle  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  In- 
trease  production  In  Canada  by  about  «a41 
million  per  year  beyond  normal  growth 
Some  of  this  expooded  production  will  be 
consume?;  in  Canada,  but  most  of  it  will  be 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  Independent  parts  manufacturer  often 
has  two  functions— II)  OEM  under  contract 
to  vehicle  manufacturers,  and  (21  replace- 
ment via  warehouse  distributor  and  jobber. 
He  needs  OEM  business  to  pay  for  tooling 
^'*'*— ^o  write  off  his  capital  Investment  and 


this  makes  replacement  business  possible. 
But  the  Independents  can  lose  their  OEM 
business  tmder  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
vehicle  manufacturer  will  now  produce  in 
Canada  to  fulflll  bis  obligations  under  the 
letter  of  intent,  or  he  will  buy  OEM  from 
Canadian  manufacturers.  The  replacement 
parts  manuf.icturers  In  the  United  States  will 
be  trapped,  and  this  will  result  in  higher  cost 
of  U.S.  replacement  parts. 

Above  all.  It  will  lead  to  a  further  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  In  the  hands  of  a 
few  giant  corporations.  Therefore,  the  ob- 
jection raised  by  our  association  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee 
is  still  valid. 

In  debates  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Congressmen  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
this  arrangement  a  cartel,  and  some  who 
favored  this  bill  went  so  far  as  to  call  It  a 
benehclal  cartel,  but  a  cartel  all  the  same. 

These  debates  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  particularly  enlightening  In  that  so 
many  of  the  Representatives  who  went  along 
with  the  bin  did  so  only  after  expressing  ex- 
treme reservations  and  doubts  about  Its 
wisdom. 

That  it's  a  bilateral  agreement  between  two 
countries  rather  than  a  broad  multilateral 
trade  pact;  that  It  Is  restricted  to  a  particu- 
lar Indtistry.  Indeed,  to  a  certain  segment  of 
that  Industry;  that  It  will  require  the  re- 
questing of  a  waiver  from  those  countries 
that  subscribe  to  the  General  .Agreement  on 
Trade  and  TarlS:  that  it  involves  a  S60  mil- 
lion a  year  subsidy  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  a  favored  group  of  factories  In 
return  for  their  Increasing  production  In 
Canada,  are  just  some  of  the  doubts  and 
reservations  expressed. 

The  only  rational  justification  offered  for 
support  of  this  bin  Is  that  foreign  policy 
considerations  should  outweigh  economic 
justifications,  and  that  the  proposed  bill  will 
bring  about  a  situation  better  than  the  one 
that  prevailed  before,  when  the  Canadian 
Government  was  giving  a  bounty  In  the 
form  of  tanflT  rebates  to  manufacturers  who 
Increased  their  exports. 

It  may  be  that  this  Is  so,  and  If  this  com- 
mittee comes  to  that  conclusion.  I  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised,  but  Intellectual  honesty 
demands  that  the  Implementation  of  Uiis 
agreement  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  be  labeled  for  what  it  actually  Is.  It 
Is  not  free  trade.  It  Is  a  special  arrangement 
for  tarlfl-free  importation  of  new  automo- 
biles and  parts  for  new  automobiles  Into 
Canada  by  vehicle  manufacturers — all  of 
them  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  giant  Ameri- 
can companies — In  return  for  a  commitment 
to  expand  production  In  Canada  by  some 
one-third  by  the  model  year  1968.  It  has 
been  presented  as  an  integration  of  automo- 
tive production  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, but  It  was  designed  to  get  around  the 
necessity  of  Imposing  countervailing  duties 
In  response  to  a  Canadian  program  of  sub- 
sidizing exports,  and  its  result  will  be  the 
further  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  giant  companies. 

Representing  as  I  do  an  association  of  In- 
dependent replacement  parts  manufactur- 
ers, warehouse  distributors,  rebuilders,  and 
wholesalers,  who  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  automotive  aftermarket.  who  are 
specialists  In  having  parts  available  at  com- 
petitive prices  for  every  make  and  model  of 
passenger  car  and  truck:  who  developed  this 
business  in  the  past  40  to  50  years  over  the 
objections  of  the  vehicle  m.inufacturer5.  to 
nil  a  void  that  the  vehicle  manufacturers 
were  unable  to  flu — whose  success  and  effi- 
ciency In  supplying  parts  was  so  outstand- 
ing that  the  vehicle  manufacturers  belat- 
edly formed  special  divisions  for  the  distri- 
bution of  replacement  parts  to  all  makes 
of  vehicles,  not  merely  for  vehicles  they 
themselves  manufacture:  I  must  express  the 
feeling  of  a  majorl      of  our  members  that 


thL'i  proposed  bill  poses  a  deflnit*  threat  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Independent 
replacement  parts  industry. 

It  will  strengthen  the  vehicle  manttlactur- 
ers  in  their  efforts  to  Increase  their  penetra- 
tion of  the  market  for  replacement  parts. 
It  will  encourage  the  vehicle  manufacturer 
to  make  more  original  equipment  and  re- 
placement parts  in  their  own  factories,  Ii 
will  eventually  lead.  In  short,  to  a  further 
domination  of  the  automotive  aftermarket 
by  a  few  giant  corporations. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor,  in  the 
record  of  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Is  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  this  bill  will  not  hurt  the  Inde- 
pendent manufacturer.  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary was  poorly  advised  In  making  such  a 
statement.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Independ- 
ent manufacturer  Is  extremely  careful  about 
taking  any  step  that  would  Jeopardize  his 
standing  as  a  supplier  of  OEM  to  the  vehicle 
manufacturer.  The  Big  Three  have  endorsed 
this  plan.  The  Independent  does  not  dare 
oppose  It  openly. 

But  If  you  want  a  real  Insight  Into  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  vehicle 
manufacttirer  and  the  Independent  manu- 
facturer from  whom  the  vehicle  manufac- 
turer buj's  component  parts,  may  I  refer  you 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  19.  1965. 
in  an  article  by  Norman  C  Miller,  and  I 
quote: 

■The  powerful  United  Auto  Workers  Union 
Is  poised  for  an  attack  that  could  have  a  far- 
reaching  Impact  on  the  major  autu  com- 
panies, the  thousands  of  companies  selling 
parts  to  the  auto  makers  and  the  employees 
of  the  parts-making  companies, 

"The  UAW's  ambitious  objective  m  its  new 
campaign  will  be  to  win  Government  back- 
ing for  some  form  of  control  over  the  powc.- 
the  big  auto  companies  have  In  negotiating 
prices  for  auto  parts  with  their  smaller 
suppliers. 

"Union  leaders  charge  that  the  Big  Three — 
General  Motors  Corp.,  Pc.rd  Motor  Co..  and 
Chrysler  Corp —Increasingly  are  taking  au- 
vautage  of  their  huge  buying  power  to 
foment  cutthroat  competition  among  their 
suppliers  so  they  can  buy  parts  at  unre.-.- 
sonably  low  prices.  Moreover,  the  UAW 
charges,  the  auto  companies  are  making  more 
and  more  of  their  own  parts  and  are  using 
the  threat  of  further  Integration  as  a  club 
to  force  suppliers  to  meet  dictated  prices. 

"The  auto  parts  mokers  are  likely  to  have 
mixed  emotloris  obout  the  U.AW's  campaign. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  parts  companies  prob- 
ably would  welcome  a  letup  In  the  pressure 
by  the  auto  companies  for  low-cost  pans 
On  the  other  Ibey  are  fearful  that  even  Sf 
such  a  letup  were  achieved,  it  would  merely 
give  the  union  an  opening  to  gobble  up  the 
profit  gains  by  demanding  more  expensive 
contracts  "In  these  power  struggles  between 
giants  the  little  guy  m  the  middle  alwavs 
takes  the  worst  beating."  says  an  official  of 
one  parts  company  " 

May  I  respectfully  ask  this  committee  to 
take  Into  account  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
competitive  position  of  the  independent 
parts  manufacturer  that  this  bill  would 
bring  ahout  before  coming  to  a  final  deci- 
sion Let  the  record  show  that  those  who 
represent  the  Independent  part^  manu- 
f  icturers  and  their  distributors  presented  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Senate 
their  objections  to  the  bill  so  that  the  Con- 
gress could  act  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
possible  dlsadvDntages  as  well  as  ".he  well- 
advertlsed  advantages  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  Prefident,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  a  committee  heiiring  Is  to 
infoi-m  the  public  as  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Congress,  and  to  give  interested 
segments  of  public  opinion  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  This  is  being  accom- 
plished In  these  hearings  the  Finance 
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Cnmmitiee  is  currently  conducting.  I 
think  it  would  be  of  value  to  Scnntors  to 
read  a  samplf  of  some  of  the  reaction  of 
•he  public  to  developments  thus  far 

I  hnve  charsed,  as  have  others,  that 
-.his  agreement  v.iU  result  in  the  clos- 
iw-  of  or  serious  d&maKR  to  many  small 
b«slne.«?  operations  in  the  United  Stales, 
nr  the  curtailment  of  their  activities,  be- 
r»Lise  of  the  necessity,  due  to  the  side 
asireements  made  betueen  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  the  bier  four  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  of  producing  more 
parts  in  Canada.  This  move  is  appar- 
ently already  underway,  and  a  clear 
illustration  of  this  move  is  siven  in  the 
letter  sent  out  by  the  Eaton  Spring  Divi- 
sion of  Eaton  Manufacturing  Co.  to  its 
-mployees  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
those  employees.  Mr.  Louis  P.  Zajos.  has 
written  to  me  and  sent  along  one  of  his 
company's  letters.  Also.  Mr.  Warren 
Mlka.  president  of  Local  368.  United 
Automobile  Workers,  has  telegraphed  his 
concern.  These  are  typical  of  other  com- 
munications I  have  received. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Za.ios.  the 
Eaton  letter,  and  Mr.  Mikas  telegram 
iie  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Lackawanna.  N.Y.. 
September  is,  19S5 

Dear  Sir:  Could  you  posfihly  look  into  this 
matter,  and  put  a  stop  to  Victories  moving 
our  plants  Into  Canada,  nnd  taking  tbeir 
business  there. 

This  means  many  of  ua  men  wUl  be  wlth- 
gflit  a  job  in   the  near  future. 

The  reason  tor  this  Is  President  Johnson's 
.\greement  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  automobile 
ports  crossing  the  border. 

Thank  you  very  much 
I  renL-iln, 

Locis  P.  Zajos. 

Eaton  Spring  Division, 
Eaton  MANtrrAcruiUNC  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  September  3, 1965. 
To  alt  Spring  Division  Emptoi/rc.-i: 

The  developmout  of  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  It  leiif  spring  plant  In  C^inadn  has 
:Ti-^tured  to  a  point  where  I  .im  in  a  position 
to  advise  you  more  fully  where  the  move  Is 
ooncemed  than  nt  the  time  of  tlie  Initial  no- 
tICB  on  the  subjeel.  July  19.  1905. 

According  to  these  plans,  the  Canadian 
p!.int  will  l3e  equipped  almost  entirely  with 
new  machinery.  Very  little  existing  equip- 
ment wi::  be  moved  from  either  Detroit  or 
L;^ck.\wanna  to  the  Canadian  location,  which 
WUI  be  at  Chatham.  Ontario.  Without  ruling 
out  the  possibility  of  reactivation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  fari!l!ies  at  either  Detroit  or 
Lacka'.v,\nna  to  meet  market  demands  not 
now  foreseen,  the  leaf  springs  to  be  produced 
By  the  Spring  Division  will  be  made  entirely 
at  the  Chatham  plant  beginning  approicl- 
m.itely  1  ye.ir  from  now. 

Under  current  conditions  the  suspension 
coll  spring  business  remaining  Is  not  sub- 
stantlril  enough  to  Justify  the  large  plant 
faculties  which  they  will  occupy.  In  order 
to  warrant  the  continuation  of  coll  spring 
manufacture  at  our  present  location.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  a  mo*:t  substAn- 
ttal  Increase  In  our  volimie  of  business  where 
tiiese  Items  are  concerned.  This  ciin  be  done 
in  two  ways — by  the  Introduction  of  new 
products  and  by  increased  market  penetra- 
tion for  e.xlstlng  products. 

Where  new  product*  are  concerned  we  ha^  e 
a  moat  encouraging  one  In  rhe  Torslonetlc 
Cnlversal  Joint,  but  a  great  deal  of  time  and 


effort  mtist  be  expended  before  this  Item  will 
repi.ace  any  substantial  portion  of  the  los.i 
where  leaf  springs  arc  concerned.  At  best 
then  the  Torslonetlc  Joint  represents  for  the 
present  no  more  than  a  good  start  In  the 
right  direction. 

Increased  market  penetration  for  existing 
products,  the  second  growth  p.Mh  open  to  us. 
Is  a  rugged  road  to  follow,  but  uike  It  we 
must  for  only  by  It  will  we  reach  our  com- 
mon goal  ol  Jobs  ar.d  Job  security.  However, 
we  will  succeed  In  reaching  this  goal  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  sell  our  springs  prof- 
itably for  less  money  than  our  customers  are 
jiaylng  us  currently.  This  Is  an  obvious  and 
simple  statement  of  economic  fact,  but  the 
consequences  will  hit  hard  on  every  facet  of 
our  operations. 

In  the  p«st  we  have  been  competing  largely 
with  firms  like  ourselves  having  leaf  springs 
;i5  their  principal  product  In  the  future  we 
win  be  competing  with  coll  spring  manufac- 
turers having  smaller  and  less  expensive  or- 
ganizations than  that  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  To  compete  successfully 
under  the  new  conditions  which  confront 
us  will  require  us  to  examine  every  single 
phase  of  our  operations  and  to  make  what- 
ever tidjustments  ore  required  to  assure 
that  we  operate  with  a  maxlmiun  of  effi- 
ciency and  that  we  avoid  .oil  needless  expense 
during  the  critical  days  which  lie  ahead. 

In  closing.  I  would  emphasize  that  man- 
.agement  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
manufacture  of  coll  springs  and  that  It  has 
high  hopes  that  these  phases  of  our  current 
operations  can  be  carried  on  successfully  pro- 
vided only  that  every  member  of  the  organi- 
zation accepts  his  share  ol  the  Job  which  con- 
fronts tu. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  Clark. 
Geiierol  Manager 

DcTBorr,  Mica.. 
September  16.1S6S. 
The  Honorable  Albert  Qor£. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  to  you  on 
your  forthright  and  perceptive  opposition  to 
the  Canadlan-IInlt«d  States  auto  tariff  agree- 
ment now  under  Senate  consideration. 

Our  members  have  already  been  informed 
that  the  entire  leaf  spring  operation  In  the 
spring  division  of  Eaton  Manufacturing  Co. 
will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  1956  model  year 
because  this  product  will  be  manufactured 
exclusively  In  a  new  Eaton  Canadian  facility 
thereafter. 

This  means  that  350  of  our  members  will 
have  their  Jobs  completely  eliminated  be- 
cause of  the  private  assurances  to  Canada  of 
a  substantial  business  Increase. 

No  doubt  many  more  United  States  Arms. 
such  as  Eaton  Manufacturing  Co .  will  be 
transferring  their  operations  to  Canada  to 
avail  thcm.«Ives  of  the  competitive  advan- 
tages these  assurances  provide.  Conse- 
quently m.-my  more  US.  workers  will  be  los- 
ing their  Jobs  once  the  agreement  becomes 
fully  effective. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  continue 
your  noble  endeavor  to  achieve  Senate  re- 
jection of  this  trade-restricting  agreement 
with  the  wholehearted  support  of  every 
member  of  this  local  union. 
Sincerely. 

Local  368.   U.A.W..  AFL-CIO, 
Warsen  Mika,  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
YotiNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair^ .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional .5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  although 
administration  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee  denied  that  they 
knew  of  any  small  busineisman  who  has 
thus  far  been  hurt,  or  of  any  who  had 
been  intimidated,  and  thus  fearful  of  op- 
posing this  deal  for  the  benefit  of  the  big 
four,  this  is  also  already  aijparent.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  a  small  busi- 
nessman in  Gai  den  City.  Mich.,  who  telis 
me  that  he  was  put  out  of  business  after 
writing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Ids  ne*\-.- 
paper  about  this  agreement.  I  do  not 
wish  to  use  his  name,  but  I  liave  it  in  juy 
files  if  any  Senators  are  interested. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  now  refer  to  b^' 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Senator  Albert  Gore, 
The  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  one  of  the  Independent 
parts  makers  who  carried  the  Canadian  car 
tariff  fight  to  the  public  letter  box  of  our 
local  newspapers. 

On  July  5.  1985.  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
printed  the  enclosed  letter  over  my  signature 

On  July  7.  1905.  three  small  parts  ship- 
ments were  returned  to  me  for  correctior. 
and  July  21.  1965.  all  of  my  orders  were  can- 
celled for  "late  delivery." 

The  cancelled  orders  were  assigned  to 
others  for  more  money  and  the  customer  tried 
to  charge  the  penalty  to  my  accounts  receiv- 
able which  still  are  unpaid.  Peak  employ- 
ment was  12  and  today  none. 

Coincidence,  perhaps.     But  you  have  my 
best  wishes  In  your  fight  to  protect  Amerlcon 
Industry  from  unfair  competition. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reaction 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  tlie  border  has 
been  equally  interesting.  Up  there,  it 
would  appear  that  consumers  have  been 
paying  high  prices  for  automobiles — 
-ligher  than  necessary,  in  my  judgment— 
because  of  Canadian  tariffs.  Now.  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
tiecause  there  will  be  no  tariff.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  be  having  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding any  explanation  otiier  than 
that  the  big  four  automobile  companies 
will  pocket  imjustified  millions  of  their 
dollars. 

Indeed,  that  is  what  the  big  four  have 
already  done.  In  pursuance  of  this 
agreement.  Canada  has  already  uni- 
laterally, if  temporarily,  eliminated  her 
tariff.  The  Canadian  tariff  on  new  auto- 
mobiles from  the  United  States  is  17  per- 
cent. On  an  Impala  Chevrolet  or  a  good 
Ford  or  Plymouth,  this  amounts  to  S500 
or  more  on  the  automobile.  This  tarifl 
reduction  has  been  in  effect  since  Jan- 
uary. I  believe,  but  there  have  been  no 
reductions  in  automobile  prices  to  the 
automobile  consumers  in  Canada.  So 
the  big  four  are  already  pocketing  vaist 
benefits  from  this  agreement. 

Mr.  SYJnNGTON.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
since  this  is  the  morning  hour  I  sh.ill 
most  respectfully,  if  there  are  to  be 
speeches,  have  to  object,  because  I  have 
matters  of  pressing  importance  to  at- 
tend to  and  desire  to  obtain  the  floor 
myself. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
lime  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iias  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  conclude  in  2 
minutes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  commend  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Teimessee  for 
the  work  he  has  done  in  this  field.  The 
manipulation  of  the  parts  tariff  has  re- 
'  .suited  in  a  number  of  manufacturers  in 
this  country  having  a  19  percent  negative 
tariff  position,  as  against  those  who 
manufactuie  parts  in  Canada.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  correct  this  situation,  an  arrange- 
ment has  now  been  made  which,  in  my 
opinion,  justifies  the  apprehension  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  because  of  the 
considerably  lower  hourly  wage  rate  paid 
by  leading  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  in  their  Canadian  plants.  In  my 
opinion,  this  development  can  only  re- 
sult in  heavy  additional  unemployment 
in  the  United  States.  Again.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  this  agreement,  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  agreement,  is  to  increase 
manufacturing  facilities  in  the  automo- 
tive industry  in  Canada.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  thi.s  later. 

I  have  much  sympathy  with  the  point 
of  view  of  Canadian  consumers,  and  feel 
that  it  has  great  validity.  This  matter, 
of  course,  also  has  serious  foreign  policy 
implications,  for  these  companies  are 
clearly  identified  by  the  average  Ca- 
nadian as  U.S.  companies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  letters  I  iiave  received  from 
Canadian  citizens  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  One  of  these  is  a  letter 
written  to  a  Canadian  editor.  Because 
he  is  associated  with  one  of  the  big  four, 
his  name  is  not  included,  but  I  have  It  in 
my  files. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Winnipeg.  Manitc  ba   Canada 

September  IS,  1S6S. 
Senator  Albert  Gore. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAR  Sir:  1  hnve  read  of  your  recent  stand 
na  the  Canada-United  States  auto  trade  pact 
iiiid  greatly  admire  you  for  your  stand  on 
ssime. 

There  Is  no  sound  rea5on  that  we  Cana- 
dians— in  my  case  I  am  60  miles  from  the 
t>or(Jer— and  there  Is  from  $800  to  »1.200  dlf- 
fei^ence  In  price  of  a  new  car. 

:f  they  want  free  trade,  throw  open  the 
tKKier  and  let  the  price  of  autos  reach  their 
u'vn  level. 

I  never  have  been  able  to  see  why  we  Cana- 
"llans.   with    lower   pay,    are    forced    to   pay 
larper  prices  to  Canadian  companies  that  ore 
owned  by  US  parent  companies. 
Go  after  them  sir:  good  luck. 
Yours  truly. 

T.  W.  Wade 

WiNNIPEO,   MAKITOaA 

_^    „  May  14,  1965 

Winnipeg  Free  Pre-is,  I 

Winnipeg.  Manitoba.  ' 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  Issue  of  May  11  you  re- 
port the  Honorable  Mr.  Drury  ae"statlng  that 


In  spue  of  the  S50  million  yearly  reduction 
or  waiver  of  duty  on  parts  for  the  car  manu- 
facttirers.  reducing  their  costs  accordingly, 
this  reduction  could  not  be  passed  on  to  the 
public  by  way  of  lower  prices  on  cars.  The 
reason  he  gave  was  that  It  was  because  of 
the  "greater  costs  of  distribution  in  Canada. 
stretching  as  It  does  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
with  many  thinly  populated  areas."  Well, 
the  United  States  stretches  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  has  many  thinly  populated  areas, 
and  has  to  meet  ver>'  similar  costs  of  dis- 
tribution— which  It  manages  to  do,  and  still 
keeps  the  price  of  Its  cars  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars lower  than  ours.  So  this  hardly  seems  to 
be  a  valid  reason  that  Mr.  Drury  has  given 
to  us. 

To  be  precise  on  this  matter  of  costs  of  dis- 
tribution In  Canada,  whether  lower  or  higher 
or  the  same  as  In  the  United  States,  such 
costs  are  Included  by  the  manufacturer  in 
the  price  at  which  It  sells  to  Its  dealers. 
These  costs  are  Integrated  and  Included  In 
factory  pricing  along  with  the  other  elements 
of  cost  such  as  labor,  material,  supplies, 
wages,  salaries,  depreciation,  advertising  and 
so  forth.  Therefore.  If  the  factories  reduce 
the  price  of  cars  by  the  850  million  In  ques- 
tion and  retained  their  present  methods  of 
costing,  their  costs  of  distribution  would  be 
covered  as  always  in  the  price  ciiarged  to 
their  dealers.  So  these  costs  are  hardly  a 
factor  that  prevents  factories  from  passing 
along  to  their  dealers,  and  thus  to  the  con- 
sumer the  beneat  of  the  S50  million  bonus 
they  have  been  given  by  the  Government. 

But  no.  Tile  reduction  to  the  consumer 
cannot  be  allowed  It  Is  said.  (Who  says? 
the  Government?  the  factories?! 

Instead,  this  $50  million  (not  paid  by  the 
factories)  plus  factory  markup  on  this 
Imaginary  .$50  million,  and  then  plus  the 
dealers"  markup  on  this  already  marked  up 
$50  million,  are  all  still  to  be  charged  to  the 
consumer.      For  example: 

I  In  millions  I 
There   Is   this   Imaginary   nonpaid    coat 

item $50 

To  which  factory  adds  Us  markup,  say 

20  percent 10 

Resulting  m  extra  cost  to  the  dealer  of..     60 
And  then  the  dealer  (who  has  actually 
paid  the  S60  million.  It  isn't  Imaginary 
to  him  I  adds  his  markup,  say  20  per- 
cent      12 

And  now  we  have  this  extra  cost  to  the 
consumer 72 

The  public  has  to  pay  $72  million  to  make 
good  a  gift  of  S50  million  to  the  factories. 
Good  economics?  Commonsense?  Equi- 
table? 

And  the  above  applies  to  1  year  only. 
The  word  Is  that  It  may  take  3  years  or  more 
to  reach  the  goal.  (What  Is  the  gool?  Price 
parity  with  the  United  Stales?  Near  price 
parity?  or  wbat?  It  has  never  been  spelled 
out.) 

Well  then,  over  a  3-year  period,  we  would 
have  3  times  »72  million  equals  S2I6  million. 

Repeat  It — 8216  million  extra  consumer 
cost. 

That  is  not  all.  Once  the  cars  with  these 
extra  costs  get  into  dealers  Inventories,  the 
dealers  will  have  to  pay  the  extra  Insurance 
premiums  and  the  extra  Interest  on  the 
money  borrowed  for  this  860  million  of  flctl- 
tlouB  cost,  and  the  consumer  In  turn  will 
have  to  pay  the  extra  Insurance  premiums 
and  the  extra  Interest  on  money  borrowed 
for  the  $72  million  of  fictitious  cost  In  his  re- 
tall  price.  Think  of  it.  Insurmg  and  bor- 
rowing money  to  cover  these  extra  millions 
that  aren't  really  there. 

It  may  be  a  good  deal  for  someone,  but  not 
for  the  consumer,  helpless  against  this  goug- 
ing. 

Who.  eventually,  gets  these  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars?     Presumably  any  bene- 


fits will  be  concentrated  more  or  less  In  the 
principal  car  manufacturing  area  of  Can- 
ada— In  the  form  of  Increased  Investment  In 
land,  plant,  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
In  the  form  of  local  increased  employment 
and  the  increased  wages  and  Ealanes  ilowlng 
therefrom.  These  are  all  designed  to  in- 
crease production  and,  hopefvUly,  to  lower 
prices. 

How  are  the  other  Provinces  and  their  citi- 
zens going  to  feel  about  this?  They  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  great 
part  of  this  8216  million,  and  about  their 
only  tangible  return  being  a  promised,  some- 
time, unknown  amount  of.  maybe,  car  prtcp 
reduction. 

It  Is  ironic.  Original  Imposition  of  du'ies 
and  tariffs  was  to  foster  Canadian  automo- 
bile production — being  paid  for  by  the  con- 
sumer In  higher  prices  for  his  cars  and  trucks 
And  now.  when  tariffs  or  customs  are  beinc 
eliminated  or  suspended,  the  consumer  ha* 
to  pay  extra  for  this  too.  Tariff  up.  or  tariff 
down,  the  consumer  pays.  These  tariffs  and 
duties  have  helped  one  area  of  Canada 
greatly,  and  the  rest  of  Canada  but  slightly. 
And.  in  reverse,  when  tariffs  come  down,  it 
will  be  to  benefit  one  area  greatly,  and  tlie 
rest  of  Canada  but  slightly. 

Docs  anyone  know  what  guarantees  of 
price  parity  we  are  getting  for  this  8216  mU- 
llon  or  more?  Apparently  none,  since  all 
that  we  have  been  told  Is  that  over  the  next  m 
few  years  the  factories  have  promised  to  try 
to  Increase  volume  and  tc  reduce  prices. 

A  former  and  famous  U.S.  Secreuiry  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  (who  had  been 
president  of  General  Motors  Corp.).  was 
once  quoted  as  saying  that  "what  was  good 
for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the  United 
States."  Likewise  it  appears  that  what  is 
good  for  car  makers  Is  good  for  Canada. 

The  factories  are  run  by  huge,  wealthy. 
and  powerful  corporations.  General  Motors, 
for  example,  is  probably  the  largest  and  rich- 
est business  organization  In  the  world.  To 
say  that  It  needs  a  share  of  $50  million  an- 
nually for  the  next  few  years  to  enable  It  to 
Increase  production  is  hard  to  believe  Nei- 
ther General  Motors  or  the  other  corpora- 
tions are  short  of  the  necessary  cash,  or  cash 
resources  or  managerial  ability  needed  to  pro- 
duce Increased  production.  In  fact.  General 
Motors,  for  one.  manufactures  money  and 
pro&ts  about  as  fast  as  It  manufactures  cars. 

The  automobile  Industry  does  not  need  to 
be  financed  or  subsidized.  It  may  need  to 
be  told 

We  don't  want  an  agreement — terms  set  by 
the  factories  apparently,  as  to  what  they  mav 
try  to  do 

Perhaps      a      directive — governmental — -Is 
called  for — cor  and  truck  prices  are   to   be 
reduced  over  the  next  few  years,  or  else 
Tours  truly. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  continuing  it*  study 
of  the  ramifications  of  this  most  unusual 
agreement.  I  hope  every  Senator  will  be- 
come informed  on  this  subject  by  the 
time  the  Senate  proceeds  to  debate  the 
bill  which  would  implement  it. 


DO^nNICAN  REPUBLIC 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  last  Fri- 
day, September  17.  bcginninc  at  page 
24241,  of  the  Record,  I  undertook  to  de- 
fend the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  a  speech  he  made 
earlier  in  the  week  in  connection  with 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  The  debate  h?..';  now  been 
joined  by  two  of  our  well-known,  able, 
and  usually  accurate  and  well-informed 
columnists.  Messrs.  Rowland  Evans  and 
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Robert  Novak,  in  an  article  entitled  "Pul- 
bright  Furor"  publLstied  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  column  be 
pnnted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.'i 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
Uke  to  make  five  specific  points  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  Evans-Novak  column. 

First,  there  Is  ample  documentation  of 
Senator  Fttlbmcht's  reference  to  the  ad- 
verse Latin  American  reaction  to  U.S. 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
For  example.  President  Raul  Leoni,  of 
Venezuela,  said : 

Such  actions  •  •  •  tend  to  revive  the  era^ 
(Tf  unilateral  Intervention,  wlilch  one  sup- 
posed had  been  left  f.=ir  behind  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  International  life.  They  place  In  seri- 
ous Jeopardy  the  principles  and  essential 
norms  that  constitute  the  legal  basis  of  the 

o.\s. 

That  statement  is  a  quotation  from  an 
article  in  the  quarterly  "Foreign  Affairs." 
for  July  1965. 

Similar  comments  were  made  by  Di 
Rafael  Caldera,  leader  of  the  COPEX 
Party  in  Venezuela;  President  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry,  of  Peru,  in  his  interview 
on  the  NBC-TV  "white  paper":  Piesident 
Eduardo  Frei  Montalva.  of  Chile;  and 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  of  Mex- 
;co.  The  division  of  opinion  within  Ar- 
gentina was  so  deep  that  the  Argentine 
Government  faced  a  domestic  political 
crisis. 

There  were,  of  course,  Latin  Americans 
who  supported  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. But  with  few  exceptions — our  ac- 
tion attracted  the  dictators  of  Nicaragua, 
Haiti,  and  Paraguay,  and  alienated  the 
democrats  of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and 
Chile. 

My  second  point  Ls  that  anti-Ameri- 
canism in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  unquestionably  exists  to  a  substan- 
tial extent,  did  not  come  from  the  Ful- 
biight  speech.  It  came  from  the  Ameri- 
can actions  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
In  April  and  May.  By  indicating  that 
there  is  a  body  of  senatorial  opinion 
which  is  opposed  to  the  actions,  the 
Fulbright  speech  is  more  likely  to  en- 
courace  antimilitary  and  democratic 
Dominicans  who  would  like  to  view  the 
United  States  as  a  liberal  nation  and  a 
fiiend.  This  applies  also  elsewhere  in 
the  hemisphere,  as  is  borne  out  by  the 
reactions  we  are  daily  settins;  from  that 
area. 

My  third  point  concerns  the  E-.ans  and 
Kovak  reference  to  White  House  security 
clearance  of  a  censored  report  on  the  full 
extent  of  the  Communist  Influence  at 
til.:-  time  of  the  April  revolt  as  justifying 
the  action  we  took  to  support  the  mill- 
t.dv  iunia  in  Santo  Dominso 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
J.^viTS  in  the  chair  > .  Tlie  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK-  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniinous  co.ascnt  that  I  be  permitted 
to  roiitmue  tor  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Penrtsyl- 
\  :\nia  is  :  ecognlzed  for  2  additional  min- 
i:tes. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  see  that  report.  The  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  given  a  whole 
sheaf  of  classified  Information  on  alleged 
Communist  domination  of  the  Domini- 
can revolt. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  It  was  completely 
unconvincing  as  to  any  control  of  the 
revolution  by  Communists  except  that 
it  indicated  that  after,  but  not  before, 
the  massive  American  Intervention,  a 
number  of  Communists  did  raise  their 
heads  and  take  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution. 

My  fourth  point  Is  that  Evans  and 
Novak  refer  to  the  so-called  quickie 
probe  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. We  had  13  sessions,  listened  to  7 
witnesses,  all  representing  the  adminis- 
tration, took  660  pages  of  testimony,  and 
consumed  16  !i  hours  of  the  committee 
time.  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  a 
"quickie"  investigation.  It  was  search- 
ing and  far-reaching. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Evans  and 
Novak  complain  at  some  length  about  the 
timing  of  the  speech.  Granted,  tliere  Is 
never  a  good  time  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  criticize  an  administration  of  his 
own  party.  However,  the  speech  was 
withheld  imtil  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Garcia  Godoy  was  installed  and  got 
off  the  ground. 

In  my  opinion,  the  timing  of  the 
speech  was  not  only  excellent,  but  it  will 
also,  in  the  long  run,  do  our  posture  in 
the  Latin  American  countries  a  great 
amount  of  good. 

ExHrerr  1 
The  PVlbrioht  Prsos 

'By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

One  month  .igo,  when  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration was  playing  midwife  in  the  birth  of 
a  new  government  In  Santo  Domingo.  Sen- 
ator Fui-BRrcHT.  Democrat,  of  Arkunsis.  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  his  scathing  indictment 
of  U.S.  intervention  In  the  bloody  Dominican 
revolution. 

FtJLBr.tCHT's  reason  for  delay:  With  the 
new  goveriunent  of  US-backed  Hector  Gar- 
ci.'»  Godov  barely  coming  Into  its  own,  the 
highly  critical  analysis  of  U.S.  actions  during 
the  Hte  April  uprismg  might  set  back  the 
whole  affair.  Fulbright.  chairman  of  the 
once-prestlglous  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  decided  to  postpone  his  con- 
demnation of  tJ.S,  policy. 

But  when  It  cime  last  week,  the  Fri.BHiOHT 
speech  was  Just  as  111  timed  as  It  would  have 
been  a  month  earlier. 

This  was  President  Johnson's  appraisal. 
When  he  received  a  copy  of  the  speech  24 
honrs  before  its  delivery  In  the  Senate,  he 
.•ic.inned  U  briefly. 

His  immediate  complaint:  FrLBRiCHT's  one- 
sided view  of  U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  last  April  would  receive 
far  more  attention  than  it  deserved  i  because 
he  is  Foreign  Relations  Committee  chair- 
man) and  embarrass  the  future  course  of 
VS.  diplomacy  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

But  in  fact,  remarked  the  President  to  a 
.Senator,  the  Fulbright  critique  did  not  rep- 
resent even  a  simple  majority  of  the  19- 
member  committee. 

This  raises  a  serious  issue:  In  critical  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy,  how  candid  should  a 
Senator  of  Fulbwcht's  prestige  be  In  attack- 
ing and  undermining  the  Government's  pol- 
icy In  such  a  dangerous  confrontation? 

Until  recently,  a  major  controversy  sucb 
as  the  one  over  U.S.  Inten'entlon  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  would  have  come  before 


Ft.t.bp.icht'3  committee  for  a  long,  reasoned 
investigation  (far  more  thorough  than  the 
quickie  probe  by  the  Fulbright  committee 
this  summer).  This,  In  times  past,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  committee  report  backeti 
by  a  strong  majority.  But  today,  Ftn.- 
BRiGHT's  19-man  committee  la  split  into  al- 
most 19  parts,  representing  every  sbade  of 
opinion. 

As  the  committee  has  gradually  Increased 
In  size  to  accommodate  ambitious  Senators 
(from  13  members  lu  1947  to  19  members  to- 
day! .  its  abUiiy  to  act  In  unison  has  declined 
drastically. 

Furthermore,  Fui-bricht  is  a  uniquely  orig- 
inal thinker,  the  antithesis  of  the  organiza- 
tion man  or  Senate  type.  Under  his  chair- 
manship, the  committee  has  succumbed  to 
factional  bickering  so  severe  that  Fctlbricht 
threatened  at  one  point  to  refuse  to  handle 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

As  a  result.  It  Is  now  every  man  for  himself 
on  the  commltttee.  But  Chairman  Fct.- 
BRiGBT,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Senate's 
unique  constitutional  powers  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, still  has  a  special  responsibility  to  con- 
sider the  results  of  ^hat  he  says  and  Its  Im- 
pact outside  the  TJnlt,ed  States 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Impact  of 
FuLnRicHT's  speech  (described  by  Senator 
Thomas  E.  Dodo,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
OS  "a  sweeping  condemnation"  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy) Is  predictable.  With  all  Dominican 
politicians  pointing  to  the  next  presidential 
election  there,  the  Fulbright  Indictment  Is 
certain  to  lift  the  chance."^  of  the  most  anti- 
Yankee  candidate  in  the  field. 

By  drnmatlzlng  so  harshly  his  own  disil- 
lusion with  the  U.S.  decision  to  Intervene, 
the  Senator  gives  the  most  extreme  antl-D.S. 
political  factions  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
a  readymade  presidential  campaign  text. 
The  condemnation  of  Washington  that  will 
soon  be  ringing  from  the  hustings  in  Santo 
Domingo  will  be  flavored  with  the  Senator's 
own  ringing  condemnation 

Nobody  questions  PtiLDHicHT's  unlimited 
right  to  condemn  U.S.  policy.  What  critics 
in  the  administration — and  the  Senate  as 
well — -question  Is  his  riming. 

Finally,  these  critics  challenged  the  Sena- 
tor's disregard  of  the  sudden  chaos  last  April 
In  Santo  Domingo  and  the  Impressive  evi- 
dence of  deep  Communist  penetration  of  tlie 
rebel  command 

When  DoDD  made  his  reply  on  Thursday, 
the  White  House  was  concerned  enough  to 
give  security  clearance  to  a  censored  report 
on  the  full  extent  cf  Communist  Influence  in 
the  April  revolt  The  report  alone  Is  a  com- 
pelling argument  for  the  Intervention. 

But  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  Fitl- 
BRiGHi's  attack  will  be  remembered  long 
after  the  intelligence  report  Is  forgotten. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further  morning  business? 


Is  there 


REFERENCE  OF  PROPOSED  LEGIS- 
LA-nON  TO  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  raise  an  important  procedural 
question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washingtor. 
whether  he  Intends  to  speak  for  more 
than  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  shall  take  more  than  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago,  or  the  week 
before  last,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut tMr.  DoDDl  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  farm  bill.  The  amendment  was 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mondale 
ameniiment.  concerning   the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  Select  Joint  Committee  To 
Study  East-West  Trade. 

When  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iubmitted  the  amendment,  he  suggested 
:hat  the  amendment  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  shall  not  take  3  minutes  to  go  into 
the  details  concerning  the  jurisdiction 
of  East-West  trade.  1  am  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  dealing  with  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  It  Is  so  deslg- 
niited.  I  should  like  to  underline  foreign 
commerce. 

We  call  it  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
;n  order  to  eliminate  some  verbiage. 
However,  we  not  only  have  authority  in 
this  area,  but  we  also  have  a  direct  man- 
date from  the  Senate  to  examine  mat- 
ters dealing  with  foreign  commerce 

We  have  assumed  and  undertaken  this 
rvsponsibility  on  many  occasions.  We 
have  studied  foreign  commerce  with 
reference  to  its  fiscal  aspect  and  other 
aspects  for  many  months. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  Is  a 
distinguished  member  of  tlie  committee, 
can  testify,  we  have  been  doing  this  for 
many  years.  However,  for  some  reason, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
appears  to  believe  this  subject  is  within 
its  jurisdiction.  If  a  measure  relates  to 
commerce  and  is  involved  with  the  polit- 
ical situation  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  measure  cannot  survive,  the  commit- 
tee believes  the  measure  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreii^n  Re- 
iations.  I  believe  they  have  sufficient 
problems  with  their  foreign  affairs. 
From  what  I  read  in  the  papers  per- 
haps they  have  too  many  problems,  cer- 
Minly  enough  so  they  should  not  try  to 
usurp  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  it  would  do  no  good  to  request  tliat 
the  measure  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  informed 
him  that  our  committee  has  deeply  con- 
ijldered  the  problem  for  quite  some  time 
and  that  we  hope  to  accomplish  what 
the  Senator  suggested.  The  committee 
vas  unanimous  in  the  view.  I  suggested 
thai  a  bill  providing  for  a  select  commit- 
tee— even  though  I  do  not  believe  one  is 
needed  because  our  committee  is  work- 
ing on  the  matter — should  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  understood  at  that  time  that  the 
Senator  agreed  with  me,  although  I  have 
not  spoken  to  him  recently.  I  told  the 
Senator  that  the  committee  would  pre- 
pare a  letter,  and  the  committee  has 
p.'epaied  a  letter.  In  the  meantime. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
^ODDl  on  September  14  resubmitted 
this  measure,  not  as  a  sub.stitute  for  the 
Mondale  amendment,  but  as  a  separate 
"evolution. 

The  Senator  then  requested  that  the 
measure  be  referred  first  to  the  Commlt- 
■?e  on  Foreign  Relations  and  then  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  for  considera- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 
However.  I  did  think  we  had  an  under- 
standing. There  may  be  some  misun- 
derstanding between  us.  However.  I 
did  go  to  the  desk  prior  to  the  14th  and 
stated  that  I  wanted  a  hold  placed  on 
the  referral  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
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Of  course,  the  desk  camiot  bv."  respon- 
sible when  a  Senator  makes  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  the  request 
is  not  objected  to. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  measure  re- 
questing the  creation  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  East-West  Trade  referred  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
while  our  committee  is  in  the  midst  of 
studying  the  problem.  Subsequently 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  submitted  a  resolution  and  asked 
that  a  certain  committee  report  on  East- 
West  trade,  prepared  by  our  commit- 
tee— and  the  President  has  appointed  a 
temporary  group;  I  shall  place  the 
names  in  the  Recokd — be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be- 
cause they  were  studying  the  wheat 
problem.  The  East-V/est  trade  problem 
is  much  broader  than  that. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  did  not  do 
what  he  thought  we  had  succested. 
Perhaps  he  did,  and  I  shall  talk  with 
him  However,  in  the  meantime,  I  serve 
notice  that  tomorrow  I  sliall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  rereferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  here.  Nobody  notified  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  when  this  hap- 
pened— we  were  discussing  the  matter 
in  the  committee  at  that  time. 

If  a  unanimous  consent  request  is  not 
agreed  to,  I  shall  serve  notice  that  we 
shall  make  a  motion  to  put  this  measure 
back  where  It  belongs — in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Com.merce — and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  can  take  care  of 
its  own  matters.  They  have  plenty  of 
matters  to  consider.  However,  I  believe 
our  committee  is  competent  In  this  field, 
having  spent  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year  in  studying 
the  matter  of  business  and  travel  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
permissible  now  to  move  to  rerefer  the 
measure  to  the  Committee  on  Ccon- 
merce? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  introduce  a  resolution  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  from  further  consideration  of 
the  matter  which  has  been  referred  to  it. 
The  Senator  may  Introduce  such  a 
resolution.  If  objection  is  heard,  the 
matter  wl'l  go  over. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
have  been  asked  to  object  to  any  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  pending  business.  This 
being  the  morning  hour,  I  most  respect- 
fully object .  I  have  no  obj  ection  to  what 
the  Senator  wants  to  do.  but  I  do  object 
to  it  being  done  at  thLs  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
serve  notice  that  tomorrow,  unless  this 
matter  is  straightened  out,  I  shall,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee — and 
directed  by  the  committee — so  move. 


CONCERN  OVER  ATTEMPTS  TO 
CREATE  AND  EXPLOIT  A  SEEM- 
ING DISAGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND 

FORMER        PRESIDENT        EISEN- 
HOWER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ml".  President,  I 
am  seriously  concerned  that  attempts 
to  create  and  exploit  a  seeming  disagree- 
ment between  our  President  and  former 
President  Eisenhower  may  damage  or 
obscure  this  Nation's  commitment  in 
Vietnam. 

Deep  and  bitter  partisanship  has  no 
place  in  the  debate  concerning  so  seri- 
ous a  matter  as  the  situation  facing  us 
and  the  free  world  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
deplore,  therefore,  recent  partisan  at- 
tempts to  build  up  a  controversy  between 
these  two  distinguished  Americans  for 
political  puiposes. 

The  details  surrotmding  the  origin  of 
om-  commitment  in  Vietnam  may  not  be 
precisely  remembered:  they  may  be  open 
to  some  debate.  But  let  tis  speak  frankly 
and  let  us  speak  clearly :  there  must  and 
can  be  no  debate  about  the  fact  that 
that  commitment  now  exists. 

I  believe  that  we  must  honor  It.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Nation  must  stand  cou- 
rageously for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam 
or  fall  abjectly  somewhere  else  in  the 
future. 

This  is  a  time  for  imity,  for  mutual  re- 
spect, and  for  serious  discussion  of  our 
objectives  in  this  effort — not  for  petty 
squabbling. 

Fortimately.  General  Eisenhower  has 
reaffirmed  his  strong  support  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policy  in  Vietnam.  There 
the  matter  stands— and  there  it  should 
be  left  to  stand  without  Irrelevant  and 
mischievous  debate. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  an  article 
in  the  New  'i'ork  Journal-American  of 
Sunday,  August  22,  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr..  entitled,  "Ike  Settles  It." 

Mr.  President,  this  article  was  written 
last  month,  but  the  controversy  and  dis- 
cussion seems  to  continue.  I  believe  it 
is  well  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent  analysis  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EDrroR's  Report:  Ike  Settles  It 
I  By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr  1 
It  has  seemed  to  me  from  the  beginning 
that  the  attempts  to  biUld  up  a  disagreement 
between  President  Johnson  and  former  Presi- 
dent   Elsenhower    over    Vietnam    were    sur- 
passingly  silly   and   potentially   destructive 
Now,  thank  goodness,  Ike  has  blasted  those 
eSorts  to  smlthere-ens  in  two  terse  words — 
"All  rot." 

He  spoke  not  only  as  the  commanding 
^olce  of  moderate  republlcanlEm.  but  as  a 
patiiottc  American  who.  In  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  or  crisis,  rises  about  par- 
tisan considerations  and  party  lines. 

Here  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  as  General 
Elsenhower  expressed  It: 

"When  our  country  Is  In  a  position  of 
crisis,  there  is  only  one  thing  a  good  Amer- 
ican can  do.  and  that  is  support  the  Presi- 
dent." 

For  those  who  hr.ive  been  seeking  to  foment 
dissension  over  something  that  happened  11 
years  ago  it  might  be  well  to  remember,  aa 
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tbey  apparently  bad  forgotten,  that  politics 
stop  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  disagreement  buildup.  In  which  sec- 
tors of  our  press  and  broadcasting  industry 
as  well  ns  some  RepubUcans  showed  more 
zeal  than  reason,  began  lost  Tuesday  after 
Gcn'?ral  Eisenhower  held  a  news  conference 
m  Washington. 

At  that  time  he  voiced  a  mild  demurrer 
over  the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  by 
the  Johnson  administration  on  a  letter  that 
Ike  wrote  tn  Ocrcber  1054,  to  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem,  then  Premier  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
administration  has  used  the  letter  to  demon- 
strate that  U.S.  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam began  then. 

Whet-her  it  did  or  did  not  depends  largely 
on  where  you  sit.  It  Is  quite  true,  as  GeneraJ 
Eisenhower  pointed  out,  that  "what  we  were 
talking  about  was  economic  and  foreign 
■ltd" — not  military  aid  or  the  commitment 
uf  our  forces. 

Yet  General  Clsenhower.  disturbed  by  the 
reckless  way  in  which  his  words  have  been 
slunied.  has  been  among  the  first  to  make 
•clear  that  what  was  policy  in  1954  does  not 
apply  to  policy  In  1955. 

In  a  statement  Thiu-sday  at  his  Gettysburg 
farm,  he  said  the  public  should  understand 
"how  different  the  circumstances  ore  today 
from  a  decade  ago." 

In  1954,  he  went  on.  there  was  hope  that 
South  Vietnam  would  be  left  In  peace  by 
the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
could  sun-lve  as  a  free  nation  by  economic 
aid  alone.  Those  hopes,  he  said,  have  not 
been  realized. 

I  have  said  again  and  again  that  I  sup- 
port the  President."  Ike  said  "I've  done 
everytliing  I  can  to  show  that  I'm  behind 
him" 

His  stand  was  endorsed  by  former  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  other  Republican  leaders 
attending  the  Gettysburg-  conference.  It 
is  endorsed,  I  am  absolutely  sure,  by  the 
vast  mitjorlty  of  the  American  people,  ex- 
cluding the  appeosers  and  lefa-get-out-of- 
Vietnnm  clique 

It  Is  dl^trpsslng  that  a  few  Republicans, 
notably  Representative  Gerau)  R.  Poao  of 
Mlchli^au.  House  GOP  leader,  have  sought  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  a  manufactured 
dissension  that  does  not  exist. 

Tn  view  of  General  Elsenhower's  Gettya- 
bUTg  remarks',  where  does  this  leave  Mr. 
Ford? 

I  would  say  way  out  in  right  field. 

Being  good  soldiers.  U^.  astronauts,  of 
course,  never  comment  on  matters  outside 
their  orbits,  but  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  thoughts  pass 
through  their  minds  when  their  spins  take 
them  over  the  areas  which  are  our  farflung 
defense  lines. 

Leaving  Vietnam  aside  as  of  obvious  con- 
cern, do  they  wonder,  for  Instance,  how  well 
Western  Europe's  defenses  are  prepared  to 
cope  with  any  threat  from  the  East?  With 
rhe  space  and  time  differences  from  the  rest 
•--f  us  on  earth,  they  could  be  like  that 
character  (remember  the  old  play  and  film, 
"Berkeley  Square?")  whose  existence  on  an- 
other time  level  enabled  him  to  see  the  shape 
of  things  to  come. 

And  tiie  shape  of  things  developing  In 
Europe  is  unlikely  to  bring  satisfaction  to 
^iny  of  us  in  the  Western  World  On  the 
SATO  or  Western  side  of  that  divided  conti- 
nent there  looms  a  difficult  splintering  of 
defenses,  while  the  power  massed  on  the 
Eastern  side,  according  to  reports  from  neu- 
tral Austria,  are  more  formidable  now  than 
they  were  a  while  back. 

I  don't  want  to  belabor  the  question  of 
the  deficiency  In  the  sense  of  responsibility 
of  France'6  President  de  Gaulle,  but  it  Is 
his  drift  toward  separatism  which  has 
brought  about  some  main  problems  hound- 
ing NATO  now- 

Three  weeks  ago.  this  column  commented 
on  De  GauUe'3  Iate?t  move  in  ordering 
French  offlcers  attached  to  NATOs  staff  to 
^ycott    planning    for    Integrated    exercises, 


It  seemed  to  me,  and  I  said  so.  that  NATO 
couldn't  just  accept  that  and  would  have 
to  proceed  with  future  plans  bypassing 
FVance. 

I  know  personally  that  De  Gaulle's  virtual 
secession,  bit  by  bit,  from  the  conunon  West- 
ern defense  alliance,  is  galling  to  many 
French  military  men.  Apparently  they  are 
more  realifiiic  than  the  lofty  Charles,  and 
realize  that  NATO  can.  if  it  must,  get  along 
without  Prance  far  better  than  Prance  can 
get  along  without  NATO. 

But  De  GaxillG.  being  the  kind  of  one-man 
board  of  directors  he  is.  appears  no  more 
likely  to  let  others  guide  him  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  And  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  other  European  Allies  can  af- 
ford to  sacrifice  the  larger  defense  Interests 
enough  to  coddle  his  egotistical  desire  to 
call  the  shots.  If  Big  Charles  won't  play 
unless  he  can  be  quarterback,  fullback,  end. 
tackle,  and  center,  and  all  other  positions, 
then  apparently  the  team  will  have  to  do 
without  him.  That  is.  unless  fear  of  Isola- 
tion makes  him  change  hia  attitude,  and 
that  Is  unlikely  from  present  indications. 

An  interesting  note  in  the  magazine  US. 
News  &  World  Report  cooflrma  what  I  wrote 
about  NATO  proceeding  with  planning  on 
the  basis  of  France's  absence.  This  has  been 
going  on  since  the  beginning  of  June.  It  was 
based  on  earlier  signals  of  noncooperatlon  by 
De  Gaulle,  and  the  officer  pullout  3  weeks  ago 
was  considered  the  last  straw. 

The  report  says  new  NATO  defense  m.ipB 
are  bemg  distributed,  allowing  for  logistics, 
etc..  without  the  French.  Supplies  are  being 
shifted  to  handle  the  major  problem  grow- 
ing out  of  that:  Without  Prance,  there  Is  no 
land  bridge  between  the  remaining  northern 
European  members  of  NATO  and  the  south- 
ern members. 

As  discussed  here  in  August  1  Editor's  Re- 
port, this  necessarily  means  bringing  West 
Germany  into  a  larger  role  along  with  Brit- 
ain. But  there  is  no  other  country  which  can 
fill  a  vacuum  such  as  that  created  by  a 
French  pulloui.  Not  only  French  military 
men,  but  most  French  people  ore  going  to  be 
very  unhappy  :ibout  that  and  they  may  begin 
to  ask:  "Where's  Charley?" 

The  contrasting — and  possibly  ominous — 
report  about  strengthened  forces  in  Commu- 
nist Eastern  Europe  comes  from  the  Viennese 
newspaper  Die  Piesse.  It  s.iys  weapons  and 
other  equipment  u.sed  by  siitelUte  forces  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  and 
Rumania  have  been  standardized  and  made 
uniform  with  Soviet  models, 

Once  some  24  to  36  lil-trained  and  ill- 
armed  dlvlsione.  these  are  now  reported  to 
number  50  drilled  and  combat-prepared  di- 
visions. They  have  Russian  rockets,  but  the 
suspicious  Russians  have  kept  nuclear  w.^r- 
heads  to  themsclver.. 

The  contrast  with  the  West,  having  to  re- 
group because  of  the  failure  of  French  coop- 
eration, is  nothing  to  cheer  about.  I  sup- 
pose that,  in  any  alliance  of  truly  free  and 
independent  nations  such  as  NATO,  It  Is  al- 
ways possible  for  somebody  to  rock  the  boat. 
It's  Just  that  much  more  of  a  headache  for 
others,  but  It  looks  as  though  our  side  will 
have  to  manage  it. 


PROPOSAL  TO  INCLUDE  JEFFER- 
SON DAVIS  IN  HALL  OF  FAME 
Mr.  SP.\RK\L\N.  Mr.  President,  the 
hall  of  fame  committee  will  soon  be  con- 
sidering nominations  of  additional 
Americans  to  the  hall  of  fame.  Many 
of  us  strongly  feel  that  Jefferson  Da^is 
should  be  among  those  to  be  admitted 
to  the  hall  of  fame.  The  War  Between 
the  States  is  now  more  than  100  years 
behind  us  and  surely  the  Nation  can  now 
look  to  all  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Jefferson  Davis  rather  than  focus  alone 
on  the  leadership  he  cave  to  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.    In  this  con- 
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nection,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  September  6  Newsweek 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRt 
as  follows: 

JcFFERSON  Davis 
(By  Raymond   Moley) 

Among  the  many  observances  and  notltf^ 
of  these  pitst  i  months  marking  the  termi- 
nation of  the  War  Between  the  States,  there 
has,  so  far  as  I  have  noted,  been  little  or  gl 
mention  of  the  capture,  imprisonment  b^ac 
torture  of  Jefferson  Davis.  Presideot  of  thf 
Confederate  States  of  America.  Some  ol  lu 
whose  ancestors  were  on  the  side  of  the  Nort:: 
and  who  know  the  facts  may  want  to  h^-.t 
that  episode  forgotten.  For  It  nakedly  re- 
vealed the  lengths  to  which  passions  may  g<i 
beyond  the  common  decencies  and  practlcei 
of  war  and  the  [Jcace  which  follows.  After 
the  First  World  War  the  German  Kaiee- 
was  permitted,  despite  the  Ecrc^aming  of  LloyC 
George,  to  And  haven  at  Doom,  where  ht 
lived  out  his  life  unmolestetl.  Daiis  was  e-  - 
titled  to  more  consideration,  for  he  hende<i 
a  struggle  not  of  aggression  but  for  what  ht 
conceived  to  be  the  constitutional  right  <>'. 
secession. 

Davis  fled  from  Richmond  after  Let-i 
surrender  and  tried  to  reach  Texas.  For  there 
was  still  plenty  of  resistance  left  In  parus  c^ 
the  South.  He  was  captured  in  Georgia  a:.c 
imprisoned  for  2  years  in  Fort  Monroe 
There,  under  the  orders  of  the  ruthless  rnic 
cruel  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  unnecessarily  bitter  punishment 
He  was  locked  In  an  iron  cell,  v-'lth  gunrd* 
clanking  up  and  down  outside  by  dav  nna 
night.  For  a  while  his  legs  were  encased  in 
chains.  In  the  hysteria  which  followed  LIl- 
coln's  assassination  even  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  himself  was  inter  attiicked  Inr 
leniency,  branded  Davis  a  "traitor"  anc! 
charged  that  he  was  Involved  In  the  plot  to 
kill  Lincoln. 

rOR     HALL     OP     FAMS: 

And  so  the  imprisonment  of  Davis  wa5 
justified  by  the  Government  not  only  as  a 
measure  of  war  but  as  detention  penduig 
trial.  After  2  years,  because  of  the  vlgorou.' 
activity  of  Horace  Greeley  tn  his  behalf 
Davis  was  permitted  to  have  ball  fixed  h: 
$100,000.  Greeley  and  others,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  Cornelius  Vanderbllt.  sub- 
mitted bond  and  Davis  was  released.  When 
the  time  of  trial  came,  Chief  Justice  Chaw 
on  constitutional  grounds,  quashed  the 
charge,  and  he  was  freed. 

Davis  lived  until  1889.  a  life  marked  mos::r 
by  fru5tr:>ting  misfortune — personal  aud 
family  troubles  and  business  failure-  Pesce 
cume  only  in  the  last  years,  at  the  ho.iie 
friends  provided  for  him  at  Beauvolr  new 
BUoxl.  Here  he  wrote  his  "Short  History  ol 
the  Confederate  States." 

Luckless  in  life,  he  has  had  the  fortune 
to  have  a  richly  titlenled  biographer.  Hudson 
Strode  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  The 
three-volume  "Jefferson  Davis"  occupiec 
Strode  In  13  years  of  research.  (Publishft! 
by  Harcourt.  Brace  &  World  The  first  vol- 
ume appeared  In  1955  and  the  final  voluir.f 
In  1964.)  It  Is  a  fasclnatmg  Americhr 
story. 

There  Is  now  an  effort  to  have  Davie  b^- 
mltted  to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Among  tbe 
many  Americans,  North  and  South,  who  have 
urged  thlB  recognition  have  been  GenentI; 
Elsenhower,  Bradley  and  Wedemeyer.  ana 
Adm.  L«wla  L.  Strausa. 

SEft\^CE5    TO    NATION 

By  any  measure  of  achievement,  even  l- 
we  limit  consideration  to  the  period  befcr? 
1860,  Davis  deserves  this  recognition.  Bf 
won  great  respect  in  the  House  and  Senate  by 
the  fervor  of  his  eloquence  and  his  de<C 
understanding  of  constitutional  principles 
During  his  4  years  as  Secretary  of  War  in  tJif 
1850's,  he   created   great  administrative  re- 
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torms.  He  sought  to  the  end  to  prevent  a 
rupture  of  the  Union  but,  like  Lee.  he  Joined 
ai3  native  section  In  creating  a  new  nation's 
struggle  for  independence.  "Treason"  is  a 
word  loosely  applied.  It  depends  upon  which 
side  defines  It.  In  our  War  for  Independ- 
ence. Washington  and  Jefferson  were  traitors 
•0  the  idiom  of  the  British  Government. 
But  they  won  and  are  richly  rewarded  In 
world  history.  Davis  failed,  and  the  victors 
imposed  a  Carthaginian  peace. 

A  century  is  a  long  time — long  enough  to 
quiet  passions  In  reunion.  Lee  has  long  been 
accepted  as  an  American  hero.  Davis  de- 
serves Just  as  much.  Although  it  Is  76  years 
^ince  hts  death.  It  is  time  to  offer  amende 
■.0  this  man  who  served  his  cotintry  so  well 
:ti  peace  and  who  fought  and  suffered  so 
much  for  what  he  so  sincerely  believed  to  be 
lutisMtutionally  right. 
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PASSING   OF    GALLANT    DAUGHTER 
OP  CALIFORNIA   PIONEER   STOCK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  death,  sliortly  before  her  ap- 
proaching 94th  birthday,  of  Mrs  Jay 
Pennington  Hitchcock,  marks  the  end  of 
atjeneiation  of  Calif ornians  whose  direct 
ant€cedents  were  residents  of  our  State 
during  the  first  years  of  statehood. 

The  daughter  of  pioneerine  parents 
Tho  went  to  the  Pacific  frontier  via  the 
Isthmus  c.f  Panama.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was 
i  unique  link  with  the  past  for  genera- 
aoiis  of  Callfornlans.  After  obtaining 
leaching  credentials  at  San  Jose  Normal 
and  Stanford  University,  she  Instructed 
s  lontr  line  of  pupils  in  schools — many  of 
the  one-room  variety — for  more  than  5 
decades.  She  taught  in  San  Simeon, 
San  Miguel,  and  Santa  Rosa  before  her 
retlreraent. 

Tlie  generation  of  which  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock was  a  last  survivor  was  indeed 
closely  identified  with-  the  romantic  early 
days  of  California's  membership  in  the 
Union.  One  of  her  sisters  was  married 
to  the  editor-publisher  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune  when  that  newspaper 
issued  weekly  editions  in  both  the  Span- 
ish and  English  languages.  Another  sis- 
ter's liusband  was  the  fii'st  marshal  of 
the  \inage  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock  came  a 
decade  after  that  of  her  husband  of 
nearly  60  years.  However,  the  connec- 
tions of  the  Pennington  family  with  the 
colorful  chapters  of  California  history 
extending  back  more  tlian  a  century  re- 
main unbroken  as  she  is  survived  by  2 
sons. 


CITIZENSHIP  DAY— SEPTEMBER   17 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
drafting  and  the  ratifying  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  irupiring  chapters  in  the  pages  of 
.^erican  history.  Certainly  the  posses- 
sion of  a  US.  citizenship  represents  the 
dreams  and  struggles  of  men  for  many 
centuries.  This  hallowed  document, 
which  guarantees  priceless  freedoms  and 
inalienable  rights,  sets  forth  a  concept  of 
Uberty  and  justice  that  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration  to  freedom- 
lo\-lng  men  everywhere.  It  Is,  therefore. 
aost  fitting  that  we  recognize  and  stress 
^e  significance  of  CltlzensWp  Day  and 
Constitution  Week. 

On  this  occasion  we  honor  our  youth  of 
native  birth,  just  arrived  at  voting  age. 
as  they  begin  their  quest  to  give  vitaUty 
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and  life  to  tlie  Nation  through  the  exer- 
cise of  responsible,  dedicated  citizenship. 
We  also  equally  honor  persons  of  other 
countries  recently  naturalized  as  they 
accept  the  rights,  privileges,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  and  immerse  the;;- 
lives  with  their  fellow  Americans  in 
meaningful  participation  In  the  civic, 
moral,  and  political  life  of  their  com- 
munities. States,  and  Nation. 

Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution  Week 
are  not  solely  important  because  of  their 
great  symbolic  significance,  but.  also  be- 
cause they  give  an  Initial  impetus  to  both 
the  new  voters  and  new  citizens  to  share 
in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  on  botli  the  national  and  local 
levels.  Most  importantly,  these  observ- 
ances not  only  honor  and  motivate  par- 
ticularly these  two  groups  of  new  citizens 
but  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  all 
citizens,  native-born  and  naturalized,  to 
rededlcate  themselves  to  the  ideals  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  built. 


You  will  be  saved  incOQvealence  and  fur- 
Ujer  expense  by  maicmg  payment  In  full  of 
the  net  balance  due  wllhlu  10  days  Irom  date 
of  this  notice.  Otherwise  we  will  have  no  al- 
ternative except  to  take  enforced  collection 
action.  Please  niake  renuttance  payable  to 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  keep  duplicate 
copy  of  notice  for  your  records. 

Tour  return  ha*  not  been  audited.  If 
selected  for  audit,  you  will  be  contacted. 


OCTOaER   21,    1963. 

District  Director  op  Internal   Revenue, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

SiH;  The  correspondence  from  your  office 
received  today  further  contuses  and  provoke* 
an  already  irritating  situation.  To  recapitu- 
late briefly: 

In  -May  of  1963  the  bill  for  my  quarterly 
Income  tax  pajTnent  from  your  otdce  con- 
tained an  error  in  simple  arithmetic  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $500  overcharge.  How- 
ever, loiowlng  how  long  it  takes  to  correct 
such  errors  and  further  knowing  that  you 
penalize  taxpayers  for  being  even  a  day  late. 
I  paid  the  overcharge.  I  then  sent  you  a 
letter  requesting  reimbursement  of  this  sum 
plus  6-percent  interest:  my  feeling  being  that 
BIG    BROTHER  :    DOCTORS    AND  "  taxpayers  are  penalized  for  underpayment*. 

PATIENCE  *^^®    payments    or    arithmetical    errors,    the 

same  application  should  hold  true  for  the 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  internal  Revenue  Serrtce. 
recent  hearings  before  the  Suticommittee  ^i'  first  letter  was  not  even  answered.  I 
on  Administrative  Practices  and  Pro-  wrote  again  on  August  16  and  flually  re- 
cedure  have  exposed  manv  questionable  '=®''''"'  *  '°""  postcard  Inforralng  me  that 
activities  by  overzealous  agents  in  some  7V^7.  ''."'  ^  ^""^  **  ^^^  earliest  posslbl* 
of  our  Federal  agencies  "*'*•     *^  °'  **^'*  "^'^  ""  ^""^  """^  '^^  **" 

The  average  rian  in  the  street  gen-  mem"''  °'  ""'  ''"'  °'  ""''  °'  ^""^^'^^S" 
erally  Is  relucant  to  take  an  agency  to  on  the  September  quarterly  tax  biu  from 
task  when  he  becomes  the  object  of  you.  credit  was  given  for  the  overpayment 
agency  harassment  or  bungling.  This  Is  I  made.  On  this  form  l  agatn  requested  the 
particularly  true  when  the  agency  is  the  6-pcrcent  interest  on  the  money  I  was  over- 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  He  will  gen-  'Charged.  This  request  has  not  even  been 
erally  choose  to  keep  his  counsel  and     ''•-"knowledged. 

hope  that  the  whole  affair  wUl  soon  blow  '^^^  '  received  from  your  office  a  bill  for 

over.  The  exceptions  to  this  cpneral  ^'^  additional  $3e-plu8  ?1.52  interest  for  a 
rule  however  are  freou^ntennnlh  to  2,°?P'««'y  "^explained  -adjustment  tc  your 
r^)!mU,oSH    !l  1^     frequent   enough   to     Federal  tax  return."     in   addition  It  states 

cotnmand  our  admiration.  Legitimate  that  -you  win  be  saved  inconvenience  arS 
protests  from  our  fellow  citizens  can  also  further  expense  by  making  payment  In  full 
brin.?  about  corrections  in  an  Inefflcient  of  'he  net  balance  within  lo  days  from  the 
system  if  they  fall  upon  the  proper  ears.  <*"'*  °f  'bis  notice,  otherwise  we  win  have 
Recently.  I  have  received  some  cor-  ".°  ^''^mattve  except  to  take  enforced  collec- 
respondence   from   a   doctor   in   Knox-        A^ni^°l   ,. 

vile,  Tenn,.  who  was  the  victim  of  an  un-  to  tie^oSr  ••etffor?^  ^^u  ^?  '^"  .^^'^ 
believable  series  Of  blunders  by  local  IRS  1°  ^TJ:Zntt^^Z^^lZVT.,T^Z, 
officials.  He  refused  to  be  browbeaten  this  until  i  know  whv  I  am  beins  buied  I 
by  these  officials.  am  quite  certain  from  previous  experience 

To  show  the  kind  of  harassment  that  w'h  your  organization  it  win  take  consider- 
some  of  our  agencies  can  be  guilty  of  and  "'''''  '"°''®  '''^°  *'•*  ''  ^^V^  ^«ft  from  "date 
to  make  sure  that  this  doctor's  protests  ?hi"^wii"°"'^* '  *°  ""^'^  *"  explanation  of 
fall  upon  the  proper  ears.  I  ask  unanl-         ,       ":... 

mous  consent  to  insert  some  of  the  corre-     „i,^rt„^1^'".?T"r  '°,i?i^-  7°"^  h w "'""'*''„ '2: 

spondence  at  this  point  In  the  Record,     ^rfct^^  ^Ir^TuTn^T^^oAZlon^, 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  corre-     interest  on  the  esoo  error  your  office  made 

spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  

the  Record,  as  follows:  cr.s  THEAstmr 

U.S.  TEEAstmr  Department.  Intebnal  Revence  Sehvtci: 

Internal  Revenue  Ser\ice.  District  Director 

Distbict  DutECTOB,  Ncshvilte.  Tenn..  December  11.J9S3 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  14,  I9S3.         °^  Robert  P.  Lash. 
Form  No.  941.  ifnoxtiije.  Tenn. 

Period  endtng  December  31.  1962  Dziu  Dr.  Lash:   This  Is  In  reply  to  your 

Assessment  date  Octcibcr  14.  1963.  letter  of  November  26. 1963.  about  the  balance 

Rob^t  F.  Lash.  MX) .  due  on  your  form  941  for  the  quarter  ended 

Knoxviile.  Tenn.  December  31,  1962.  and  the  overpayment  on 

statement  of  Account,  Balance  Dot  ^°^^  '^*'  estimated  tax  account 

This  tax  results  from  an  adjustment  to        '^°"  "^  "'^^  '"'''  ^"^  ^^^  °"  ^°^  return 

vour  Federal  tax  return  described  above:  for  the  fourth  quarUr  of  1962,    The  Treasury 

Balance  tiefore  adjustment :  checlt  for  836  49  that  you  returned  for  can- 

^^  „-  ceUation   win   reinstate   the   credit    to  your 

PenaftV  •ao.oo     account  to  oflset  tax  due  resulting  from  the 

luterestV.'"''""""'"'"".!""." I's^      correction  of  your  return 

I         In   your    letter   of   Octoljer  21.    1963,   you 

Total    adJUBtmeat 37.52     state  that  you  received  a  bill  for  your  quar- 

Net  balance  due 37.52      terly  Income  tax  payment  on  form  1040-E8 
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which  contained  an  error  &niountliig  to  ap- 
proximately S500  overcharge.  The  state- 
ment was  Issued  from  your  1963  eatlmat*  be- 
fore the  overpayment  of  M97.54  on  your  1962 
Income  tax  return  had  been  credited  to  the 
account.  We  have  encountered  some  prob- 
lems during  our  first  year  of  processlnc: 
e.sttnmted  tax  rettims  under  our  automatic 
data  procesKlng  system.  This  resulted  In  a 
-^mall  percentaiie  of  the  Installment  notices 
being  printed  without  Including  all  credits. 

The  amount  of  estimated  tax  listed  on  your 
form  1040-ES  is  $5,152.64,  and  our  records 
show  that  you  have  credit  on  your  estimated 
account  for  payment  of  Sl.785.70  and  two 
payments  of  $790  62  each,  and  credit  of 
$497.54  from  overpayment  on  your  1962  In- 
come tax  return  The  amount  of  Sl.288.16  is 
due  as  the  January  15  Installment. 

As  to  Interest  due  on  the  overpayment  of 
your  second  estimated  tax  Installment  for  the 
1963  account,  advance  payments  of  this  type 
are  not  considered  true  overpa>'ments  until 
a  final  return  has  been  aied  on  form  104O 
and  a  complete  tax  determination  made. 
Any  overpayment  would  be  refunded  with  al- 
lowable Interest  unless  It  is  Indicated  on  the 
return  to  have  such  overpayment  credited 
To   estimated    tax. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J     P     BOTLI. 

Acting  District  Director. 

Dtccmbeb  26,  1963. 
m.  j   p.  boyik, 
Acting  DLitrict  Director, 
Internat  Revenue  Service, 
Sashvitte.  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyle:  With  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  December  11.  1963.  stating  "You  do 
not  owe  any  tax  on  your  return  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1962"  and  your  explanation  of 
"some  problems  during  our  first  year  of  proc- 
essing estimated  tax  returns."  I  thought  my 
problems  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
were  solved.  This  you  will  recall  was  after 
some  8  or  9  months  of  voluminous  corre- 
spondence not  only  with  your  Service,  but 
with  two  Members  of  Congress,  my  account- 
ants, etc. 

However.  I  And  yet  another  act  to  be 
played  In  this  farce,  as  I  have  now  received 
a  notice  from  the  office  collection  force 
threatening  me  with  "levies  on  my  property. 
receivables,  banlc  accounts,  salary,  wages, 
commissions  or  other  Income"  unless  I  malce 
immediate  payment.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  this  ridiculous  affair  has 
coat  ijoth  the  taxpayers  and  myself,  but  my 
position  remains  the  same  as  previously:  I 
have  no  Intention  of  paying  this. 
Very  tnjly. 

Robert  F    Lash.  M.D. 

V  S.  Treasury  Department. 

Internal  Revenue  Service. 

District  Director. 
Nashville.  Tenn  .  January  7.  1»64 
Dr    Robert  F    Lash, 
Knoxviile.  Tenn. 

Dear  Dr  Lash:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  December  26  We  regret  that  you 
received  the  notice  and  demand  for  payment 
of  tax. 

The  statement  was  sent  from  our  Knox- 
viUe  offlce  before  they  were  notified  fiiat  vou 
did  not  owe  the  amount  assessed.  We  l/ave 
called  that  ofRce  informing  them  of  your  tax 
etattjs  and  requesting  [hem  to  close  your  file. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  .\.  O'Rara, 

Di.itrict  Director. 


BE.'\U-ri'  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Presitlent,  the  Charlpston.  W.  Va..  Sun- 
day Gazette-Mail  State  Magazine,  dated 
September  5.  carried  a  repoit  on  the  ef- 


forts of  the  West  Virginia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  to  utilize  the 
therapeutic  values  of  beauty  in  its  var- 
ious forms  in  the  treatment  of  mentally 
ill  patients. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  approach  has 
been  noted,  and  I  wish  to  pass  on 
through  the  medium  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  information  on  this  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Healing  With  Beaittt:  Reports  Frou  St*t« 

Institutions  Indicate  That  BEAtmr  Is  a 

Vert  Eftective  Medicinal  Toot  in  Some 

Cases 

( By  Edward  Peeks ) 

A  thing  of  beauty  Is  not  only  a  Joy  forever, 
but  it  is  tonlcally  good  for  the  mind  and 
body  when  it  grows  out  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  a  flower,  a  lawn,  or  a  tree,  em- 
bodying the  kind  of  beauty  which  Poet  John 
Keats  called  "a  Joy  forever." 

But  more  than  that,  doctors  and  rehabili- 
tation specialists  say.  beauty  has  therapeu- 
tic values  and  curative  powers.  It  Is  good 
medicine  for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed. 

The  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Divi- 
sion is  striving  to  use  more  of  this  medi- 
cine at  centers  operated  on  hospital  grounds 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Mental  Health. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  and  In- 
tensify programs  In  horticulture  to  help 
more  patients  to  recover  and  And  employ- 
ment when  they  return  to  their  communi- 
ties. 

"We  think  this  program  has  great  possibili- 
ties." said  P.  Ray  Power,  State  rehabilitation 
director,  "We  have  In  mind  to  train  clients 
how  to  work  in  shrubbery,  gardens,  green- 
houses, nurseries,  and  beautlflcation  pro- 
grams on  highways  and  parks." 

Power  said  a  growing  national  interest 
in  beautlflcation.  including  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration proposal  to  beautify  highways, 
recommends  the  expansion  of  programs  at 
centers  In  Huntington,  Lakln.  Spencer,  Wes- 
ton and  St.  Marys. 

"It  is  wholesome  activity  to  work  in  the 
ground  to  raise  vegetables  and  flowers,  to 
care  for  shrubbery  and  lawns,"  Power  said. 
"It  is  good  (or  the  body  and  mind  when  one 
cultivates  the  growth  of  things  and  sees  re- 
sults. It  Is  not  only  therapeutic  for  the 
mentally  111.  but  for  others." 

Power  believes  America  Is  on  the  way  to- 
ward developing  the  kind  of  public  parks  and 
botanical  gardens  with  glowing  garbs  of 
flowers,  as  seen  In  countries  like  England 
and  Holland 

"Thlj  trend  and  otiiers."  he  said,  "orter  new 
challenges  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation, 
especiQlly  In  work  with  the  mentally  ill  who 
stand  to  gain  from  these  changes  along  with 
the  rest  of  society  " 

In  addition  to  horticulture,  the  centers 
teach  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  in- 
dustrial arts,  cosmetology,  and  remedial  edu- 
cation in   reading  and  other  subjects. 

The  typical  operation  of  a  center  may  be 
seen  from  a  monthly  report  on  activity  this 
year  at  Huntington  State  flospltal. 

The  center  reported  that  33  new  referrals 
were  made  to  counselors.  Of  that  number, 
30  cases  were  accepted  and  21  were  trans- 
ferred to  field  rehabilitation  counselors  for 
follow-up  services,  such  as  outpatient  psy- 
chiatric care  and  Job  placement. 

Four  cases  were  transferred  to  rehabili- 
tation houses  before  the  final  step  back  to 
their  communities.  Four  others  were  re- 
habilitated through  the  field  service  program. 

other  activity  for  the  same  month  showed 
that  52  patients  received  therapeutic  train- 
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ing  in  industrial  arts,  including  woodworlt- 
Ing,  small  appliance  repairs,  plastics,  draft, 
ing.  and  sheet  metal  work. 

In  domestic  arts.  38  were  instructed  in  the 
use  of  surplus  commodities  in  planning 
meals,  general  housekeeping,  baking  aad 
cooking,  personal  grooming,  and  laundry 
operations. 

A  total  of  99  patients  received  occupa- 
tional  therapy  In  such  activities  as  rug 
weaving,  embroidery  work,  leather  cr.ifis. 
ceramics,  copper  enameling,  art  and  painting 
The  cosmetology  imit.  which  offers  both 
evaluation  and  training  services,  furnished 
a  total  of  62  permanent  waves,  333  shampoo*. 
94  color  baths.  105  dandruS:  treatments  20S 
haircuts.  60  manicures.  75  facials.  98  faclai 
hair  removals,  and  15  eyebrow  archings. 

Remedial  and  business  education  ennUtfl 
18  patients  and  28  received  training  in  shw 
repair.  The  latter  fixed  173  pairs  of  shoe 
lor  fellow  patienu  during  the  month. 

"The  center  works  closely  with  the  clier.: 
up  until  the  time  he  leaves  the  hospitui  lo 
return  to  his  home  community."  Power  sale 
"After  he  Is  discharged,  his  case  is  tram, 
ferred  to  a  rehabilitation  field  counselor  ' 

Some  responsible  citizens  say  that  foUor- 
up  services  are  weak  when  it  comes  to  c.^. 
charged  patients  who  have  had  the  benefl; 
of  training  and  evaluation  at  the  varlou; 
centers. 

Others  say  that  the  patient  load  at  ceruer: 
should  be  larger,  and  training  senices 
should  be  more  relevant  to  employmen: 
opportunlties- 

Por  example,  they  say.  shoe  repalrinc  u 
not  a  field  bright  with  employment  opportu- 
nity, because  of  changes  that  have  taker. 
place  in  the  shoe  Industry.  Nor  does  tht 
trade  offer  emplojinent  prospects  In  a  relat. 
ed  field  of  any  kind 

Rehabilitation  specialists  say.  howeve.- 
that  evaluation  and  training  programs  ur- 
der  these  circumstances  are  not  designed  v. 
turn  out  finished  craftsmen  and  sklliec 
graduates  of  any  description. 

The  primary  aim  is  therapeutic  treatmen: 
for  the  patient,  they  say.  After  a  patient  u 
discharged,  he  may  be  referred  for  further 
training  under  the  rehabilitation  prograr 
where  the  individual  case  and  clrcumstnncf! 
warrant  it. 

To  any  such  criticism.  Power  says  ;tt 
standing  goal  of  his  agency  is  to  improve 
services  in  all  categories,  although  tht 
i\gency  has  won  national  honors  severa. 
years  In  a  row  for  achievements  ;r. 
rehabilitation. 

"We  want  to  do  a  better  quality  Job  in  e:v- 
ing  services  to  patients  in  hospltalH,"  Poof: 
sald- 

But  he  said  his  agency,  like  others  of  tlu 
kind  in  the  country,  faces  considerable  d'JS- 
culty  in  finding  trained  sociol  workers,  ps.t- 
chologlstfi.  nurses,  special  teachers,  arc 
occupational  therapists. 

Serving  a  total  hospit.il  population  '•'■ 
5.227.  the  five  centers  last  year  had  netri' 
1.000  active  cases,  not  counting  thoee  ah* 
were  tested  or  given  counseling  services. 

Of  the  total  number  of  active  cases  2T 
were  rehabilitated.  They  returned  to  t-nt-' 
communities  to  lead  useful  and  product;" 
lives. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  ADDRESSES  SYR.V 
CUSE  UNIVERSITY'  CLASS  OF  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.PreJ- 
ident.  I  was  privileged  to  receive  fros 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHBEV  '<■ 
copy  of  his  address  to  the  Syracuse  Ur.;- 
versity  class  of  1965.  His  remarks  or 
congressional  service,  eloquently  stut« 
and  based  on  his  personal  experience,  arf 
an  effective  exposition  of  his  views  or- 
congressional  service  as  a  remarkab.s 
form  of  higher  education. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  It  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  fol- 
lows: 

.iVDDRESS  TO  THE  CLASS  Or  1905.  STRACt'SE  UNI- 
VERSITY, ay  Hubert  H.  Hi^mpheey.  Vice 
President  op  the  United  States  of  Amesica 
WaxiAM  Peabson  Tolley.  We  are  singu- 
larly honored  today  to  have  so  distinguished 
a  guest.  Because  students  are  important  at 
Syracuse  University  we  cou.sult  each  year 
With  the  officers  of  the  senior  class  and  ask 
them  their  choice  of  a  commencement  speak- 
er. And  this  morning,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  senior 
class,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Vice  President  Humphhey.  Thank  you. 
thank  you.  Chancellor  Tolley.  My  thanks  to 
you.  Chancellor  Tolley,  deans  of  the  many 
schools,  colleges  of  this  great  university, 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  my  col- 
'eagues  In  Government  who  share  this  plat- 
lorm  with  me  today.  Secretary  Connor,  a 
graduate  of  this  splendid  university,  and 
Secretary  Harlan  Cleveland,  a  former  pro- 
res.sor  and  head  of  the  Maxwell  School  of 
this  great  university.  Congressman  Hani,et. 
the  graduates  of  this  class  of  1965.  the  par- 
ents who  are  here  In  pride  and  honor,  and 
my  (ellow  Americans,  and  guests,  this  is.  as 
I've  been  reminded  once  a<?nJn,  as  you  have, 
the  llllh  commencement  ceremony,  not 
for  me  but  for  this  great  unlversiiy.  I  was 
saying  to  Chancellor  Tolley  how  difficult  It  is 
those  days  to  be  the  commencement  speaker 
and  try  to  find  a  topic  that  ;s  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  the  thoughtlul  consideration 
of  the  graduates.  I  suppose  I  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  faculty,  but  in  this  in- 
stance I  address  myself  pr.marlly  to  the 
graduates. 

The  honor  that  you  have  done  to  me  today 
IS  one  that  Is  deeply  appreciated,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  announcement  that  has  Just 
been  made  as  to  how  I  was  selected.  I'm 
especially  delighted  that  the  chancellor  and 
the  board  of  trustees  extended  their  invita- 
tion to  me  as  a  result  of  the  vote  of  the 
senior  clafs.  You  see,  I've  always  been 
friendly  to  votes.  And  I'm  particularly 
pleased  when  the  votes  and  the  voters  are 
friendly  to  me.  And  what  a  refreshing  ex- 
perience, and  what  a  way  to  renew  the  spirit 
of  a  public  official,  to  be  selected  once  again 
by  votes.  I  might  say  to  my  friends  of  the 
graduating  class,  I  have  been  on  Ijoth  ends 
of  the  voting  spectrtim,  and  the  best  end  is 
the  winning  one.  Now  I  of  course  have  no 
way  of  knowing  against  wnom  I  was  runninc 
;n  this  contest.  But  I  trust  that  it  was  some 
worthy  Republican,  of  which  this  State  has 
211  too  many.  I  hope  that  I  didn't  Inspire 
any  fear  or  trepidation  in  the  heart  of  the 
CoDKressman. 

I  do  want  to  take  Just  for  this  moment 
the  opportunity  to  express,  s>  little  bit  pre- 
maturely, but  this  15  on?  way  of  assuring 
Ui.'it  the  ceremony  comes  .jff.  my  thanks  for 
'he  hrjnor  that  will  be  bestoy  ecJ  upon  several 
of  UB  here  today,  the  houorury  degrees.  Now 
hRvmg  made  the  announcement,  there  is  no 
wny  that  anything  can  go  vrcnr. 

My  presence  here  today  Is  particularly  sat- 
Irfying  to  me  because  this  year  marks  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
M.ixwell  School.  Syracuse  University  has 
-■nade  many  contributions  to  scholarship  and 
to  iirolessloual  excellence  In  a  wide  variety 
cf  ftc-lds.  I  know  that  this  great  university 
encompas-ws  most  all  of  the  disciplines  of 
Intellectuol  life.  I'm  well  aware  of  the 
achievements  and  the  high  standards  of  your 
eoUege  of  engineering,  and  1  well  recall  that 
only  last  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  your  new  communications 
hullding.  I  know  the  outstanding  endeavors 
ff  this  university  in  the  field  of  social  work 
and  social  welfare.    These  are  but  a  few  at 


your  achievements  In  the  fields  of  scholar- 
ship and  professional  excellence. 

But  as  one  who  has  by  purpose  and  design 
devoted  his  life  to  the  public  service.  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  thanks  and  gratitude 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  work  of  the 
Maxwell  School.  Yes,  I've  mentioned  already 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Aftttirs.  a  distinguished  former  dean  of 
the  Maxwell  School,  Harlan  Cleveland,  who 
serves  his  country  well  and  faithfully  and 
with  brilliance,  and  the  graduate  of  this 
great  university,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
who  has  brought  new  life  to  that  Department 
and  B  new  sense  of  purpose  and  direction. 
In  addition  to  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  the  Maxwell  School  to  social  science  schol- 
arship and  the  upgrading  of  public  service. 
Us  undergraduate  course  in  public  affairs 
and  citizenship  is  world  famous.  And  I 
would  recommend  it  to  every  great  univer- 
sity in  our  land.  Your  chancellor  has  told 
me  that  more  than  20.000  Syracuse  under- 
graduates have  taken  this  course  over  the 
past  generation.  Think  of  it.  20.000  citizens 
who  have  been  educated  in  their  continuing 
personal  responsibilities  for  the  preservation 
and  the  extension  of  human  freedom— and 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  that  this  Nation 
needed  men  and  women  who  understand 
their  personal  responsibilities  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  social  justice,  it  Is  now. 

Our  Nation,  as  never  before,  bears  the 
mantle  of  leadership,  and  that  mantle  is  not 
a  luxur}'.  but  rather  a  responsibility,  a  bur- 
den and  a  duty.  All  the  more  reason  then 
that  citizens,  not  Just  the  leaders,  but  citi- 
zens all  be  educated  in  their  continuing  per- 
sonal responsibilities  for  the  stewardship  of 
human  freedom.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  think  of  a 
more  fundamental  contribution  which  a  uni- 
versity can  make  to  free  society.  So  my  con- 
gratulations to  this  school.  I  know  that  It 
will  continue  to  flourish  and  accomplish 
much  In  the  years  ahead. 

Now.  I  am  also  a  refugee  from  the  class- 
room, a  former  university  teacher.  Because 
of  the  precarious  nature  of  elective  life,  I 
like  to  mention  this  In  the  presence  of 
trustees  and  deans  of  faculty.  And  I  would 
care  not  to  be  Judged  entirely  on  the  singular 
performance  of  today,  but  rather  on  a  longer 
exposition  by  the  applicant  at  a  later  time. 
I  am  well  aware,  as  a  former  teacher,  of 
the  pitfalls  of  commencement  speeches.  It's 
so  eosy  to  follow  the  timeworn  formula,  the 
world  Is  in  a  mess  (When  wasn't  it.  by  the 
way? I.  the  older  generation  has  failed  (It 
generally  has ) ,  and  it's  up  to  you  of  the 
graduating  class  to  put  things  right,  at 
least  for  a  day  or  two.  And  then  some  day 
you'll  be  the  older  generation  and  you  too 
can  have  the  dubious  honors  that  other 
commencement  speakers  would  heap  upon 
you.  But  platitudes  rarely  ch.mge  stt'.iudes. 
And  baneful  criticism  and  vapid  exhortations 
are  cheap  substitutes  for  hard  thought  and 
analysis  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  take  my 
stand  on  the  proposition  that  the  American 
people  working  through  democratic  Institu- 
tions, changing  institutions,  have  met.  are 
meeting,  and  will  continue  to  meet  the  most 
complex  problems  of  our  age.  If  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  and  we  have  in  achiev- 
ing human  equality,  in  securing  international 
and  domestic  tranquillity.  In  extending  the 
benefits  of  our  technical  genius  to  all  citizens 
In  the  American  Republic  and  to  all  of  man- 
kind, let  us  at  least  glory  In  and  be  Inspired 
by  the  mngnltude  of  the  unfinished  agenda 
Let  us  glory  in  the  fact  that  we  stiU  possess 
the  wit  and  the  wisdom  to  continue  making 
otir  American  democratic  system  responsive 
to  the  terribly  difficult  and  complex  problems 
of  this  turblent  and  rapidly  changing  age. 

Winston  Churchill  once  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  democracy  is  the  worst  form 
of  government,  except  all  other.  And  I  sup- 
pose there  is  more  truth  than  humor  in  that 
analysis  of  the  social  structure.  But  It  is 
our  democracy  that  we  mold  and  design  to 


our  purpose.  And  the  glory  of  the  democ- 
racy and  of  the  democratic  faith  Is  the 
courage  of  it,  the  experimentation  of  it.  and 
the  willingness  to  try  to  begin  anew.  If  we 
should  fail,  to  rise  once  again,  if  we  should 
falter,  to  try  once  again,  remembering  with 
the  prophet  that  the  longest  Journey  is  the 
first  step,  and  the  first  steps  toward  freedom 
we  have  taken,  and  further  steps  we  will 
take. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  this  graduating  class 
the  importance  of  one  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional Instruments  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  people  In  the  business  of  making 
this  democracy  work.  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  an  Institution  that  is  frequently  referred 
to  with  cynicism,  all  too  often,  may  I  say,  by 
the  media,  and  all  too  often  held  in  disrepute 
by  people  who  know  all  too  little  about  it.  I 
refer  to  the  institution  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  What  I  have  to  say  t 
think  needs  saying,  becatise  too  many  of  our 
citizens  take  an  indliferent,  cynical,  and  even 
hostile  view  toward  the  legislative  branch. 
No  one  branch  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom 
or  virtue,  but  surely  eacii  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  common  good.  TlUa  Is  not. 
when  I  speak  of  the  Congress,  to  underesti- 
mate the  need  for  strong  and  able  presiden- 
tial leadersliip.  or  for  wise  and  humane  Ju- 
dicial decisions.  It  Is.  however,  once  again 
to  reaffirm  the  vital  role  of  representative 
government,  the  vital  role  of  the  Congress  in 
our  constitutional  system.  Pew  persons  can 
deal  directly  with  either  the  President  or 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  any  person,  per- 
sonally or  by  mall  or  phone,  can  communi- 
cate with  his  elected  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
people's  representatives,  provide  a  direct  link 
between  the  National  Government,  this  huge 
structure  that  shows  no  signs  of  becoming 
smaller-or  less  complicated,  this  huge  struc- 
ture and  the  almost  195  million  persons  who 
coniprise  this  Republic,  and  a  growing  popu- 
lation it  Is.  Surely,  this  contact,  this  con- 
nection, is  vital  in  keeping  our  National  Gov- 
ernment responsive  to  the  needs  and  opin- 
ions of  the  American  people. 

I  have  found  congressional  service  to  be  a 
remarkable  form  of  higher  education.  It's 
a  super  graduate  school  in  every  discipline. 
My  teachers  have  been  Presidents  and  de- 
partment heads,  constituents,  press,  radio, 
and  television,  and  above  all  a  group  of  wnse 
and  distinguished  colleagues  m  both  Houses. 
I  cannot  in  the  lew  minutes  that  I  have  con- 
vey to  you  all  that  I  have  learned  from  these 
teachers,  but  It  Is  a  rich  and  a  rewarding 
experience 

Perhaps  I  can  suggest  some  lessons  In 
democratic  theory  and  practice  which  I've 
gal.ned  from  my  colleelril  experience  in  the 
Congress.  The  first  lesson  has  to  do  with 
the  creative  and  constructive  dimension  ui 
the  process  of  compromise — compromise 
without  the  loss  of  principle  or  honor.  There 
are  100  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  435 
Members  of  the  House.  They  come  from 
States  and  districts  as  diverse  as  Nevada  and 
New  York.  Alaska,  and  Alabama.  No  two 
States  or  regions  of  the  United  States  have 
identical  nerds,  backgrounds,  interests  or 
even  prejudxes.  And  one  of  the  Jobs  of  the 
Congress  is  to  reconcile  such  differences 
through  the  process  of  compromise  and  ac- 
commodation. What  sometimes  seem  to  the 
naive  and  untutored  eye  to  be  legislative 
obstructionisms,  often  are  no  more  than  the 
honest  expressions  of  dedicated  representa- 
tives trying  to  make  clear  the  attitudes  and 
the  Interests  of  their  States  and  regions. 
sometimes  trying  to  gain  time  for  public  un- 
derstanding of  vital  issues  As  Sir  Richard 
Orenfell  once  observed:  "Mankind  is  slowly 
learning  that  because  two  men  differ  neither 
need  be  wicked." 

From  the  earliest  days  of  this  Republic — 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention — the  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  have  maintained  an  un- 
swerving commitment  to  moderation.    Now, 
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u  our  Founding  Fathers  had  not  understood 
'he  need  to  overcome  extremes  in  drafting 
our  Constitution,  this  noble  experiment  of 
Tirs  in  the  nit  of  self-government  would 
=urely  have  foundered  years  ago  on  the  rocks 
of  dissension  and  discord- 
As  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Constltu- 
-lonal  Convention,  r^e  heart  of  congressional 
activity  are  skllla  of  negotiation,  of  honest, 
bargaining  among  equals.  My  wlUtngneBa  to 
compromise,  and  I  have  done  so  more  times 
that  I  can  count,  is  the  respect  that  I  pay 
to  the  dignity  of  those  with  whom  I  disagree. 
Yes.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pos- 
sibly all  of  my  original  suggestions  may  not 
have  been  right.  There  may  be  others,  you 
Icnow,  who  have  solid  and  constructive  views. 
Dogma  and  doctrine  have  little  place  in  a 
society  In  which  there  is  respect  for  the  at- 
titude and  the  opinion  of  others 

Throtigii  reasonable  discussion,  through 
diking  Into  account  the  view  of  many.  Con- 
gress amends  and  reflnes  the  legislative  pro- 
posals sn  that  once  a  law  is  passed  It  reflects 
the  collective  Judgment  of  a  diverse  people 
This  is  consensus,  the  word  that  Ls  used  so 
much  in  these  davs  Consensus  is  nothing 
aut  agreement,  obtained  by  a  constructive 
dialog  between  persons  of  dlKerent  points 
it  view,  baseil  upon  mutual  respect  and 
understanding.  Surely  this  is  a  remarkable 
service  for  .i  people  that  aspire  to  orderly 
progress.  Surely  the  habits  of  occommoda- 
•ioii  and  compromise  are  of  universal  con- 
sequence- These  are  the  very  skills  and  at- 
tltude:>  •  tiesperateiy  needed  on  the  larger 
3tage  of  world  conflict,  and  possibly  our 
dlfflcult-s  on  that  world  stage  can  be  better 
•-inueri.to<xi  when  we  recognize  that  where 
•A\ere  are  despotic  forms  of  government  or 
dictatorships,  the  art  of  negotiation  and 
compromise  has  been  sacrificed  to  power,  to 
arrogance,  aim  to  the  strong  will  of  the  man 
vho  knows  he  Is  right-  We  possibly  have 
some  teaching  to  do  beii-'re  the  processes  of 
peace  may  reach  a  maturity  and  "in  achieve- 
nietit. 

World  order  and  the  rule  of  law  will  be 
■secure  on  this  earth  only  when  men  have 
learned  to  cope  with  the  continuing  conflicts 
■if  peoples  and  nations  through  the  peaceful 
processes  of  bargaining  and  negotiation- 
And  mlfhl  I  admonish  my  fellow  Americans 
that  we  too  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
ItlTerences  In  other  lands,  that  we  seek  no 
pax  Americana,  we  seek  no  trademark  '"Made 
m  the  USA."  we  seek  above  all  to  negotiate. 
to  accommodate,  to  adjust  so  that  peoples 
re^^iIlZB  their  hopes  in  their  wny. 

A  second  lesson  That  I  have  learned  from 
my  congresslon.-il  teachers  is  the  importance 
>t  the  congressional  role  of  responsible  sur- 
elllancc.  There  are  roughly  70  separate  de- 
part-ments  and  aijencles  In  tiie  Potleral  Gov- 
ernment. Now  if  you  should  notice  two  Cab- 
inet odlcers  wince  a  bit.  as  I  speak  of  congres- 
sional surveillance-  may  I  say  that  I  have  not 
t)een  long  from  the  Chambers  of  the  Con- 
gress- I  am  not  fully  purified  as  yet  In  the 
L>xccuilve  climate.  There  are  roughly  70 
departments,  some  are  sm.-ill.  some  are  large. 
Ml  are  engaged,  however,  in  doing  what  they 
relieve  is  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people 
.13   expressed   by  the  ConKress. 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency,  economy,  and 
responsiveness,  these  departments  .-.nd  agen- 
cies need,  even  if  they  don't  want  it.  a  con- 
-Inutng  critical  review,  constructively  crltl- 
^al  it  la  to  be  hoped,  by  the  committees  and 
the  Ho'j.^es  of  Congress.  The  genius  of  our 
Founding  Fathcjrs  Is  nowhere  more  in  evi- 
dence than  In  that  section  or  those  sections 
of  the  Constitution  which  provide  for  checks 
and  bal.onces.  Uncomfortable  as  those  checks 
and  balances  may  be  sometimes  to  those  who 
seek  to  administer,  through  Its  review  of  the 
executive  budget.  In  the  appropriations 
process,    yes   through    committee    and    sub- 


committee investigations,  through  advice  and 
consent  on  appointments  and  treaties,  and 
through  informal  discussion.  Congress  seeks 
to  improve  and  to  support  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government.  My  fellow 
Americans.  I  know  that  this  cross-examina- 
tion can  be  interpreted  in  other  lands  as 
division  In  our  ranks,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  It  Is  more  Important  that  the  American 
people  know  what  is  being  done  in  their 
country,  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  the  policies  and  the  decisions 
that  are  to  be  made,  than  it  Is  that  he  siiould 
always  have  the  image  abroad  of  having  a  sort 
of  monolith  mind.  I  am  not  that  worried. 
Let  those  who  feel  that  we  may  discuss  too 
often  and  that  we  may  argue  too  much,  let 
them  remember  that  freedom  Is  hammered 
out  on  the  anvil  of  discussion,  dissent,  and 
debate,  which  ultimately  yields  to  a  deci- 
sion that  can  be  supported  by  the  public. 

This  exercise  In  congresslouai  freedom  pro- 
tects and  extends  personal  freedom.  And 
that  Is  our  goal.  If  legislative  voices  are 
occasionally  strident,  and  they  are.  citizens 
should  take  stock  of  what  their  world  would 
be  like  If  no  legislative  voices  were  heard  at 
all. 

Wo  know  what  happens  In  countries  with- 
out independent  and  constructively  analyti- 
cal legislatures.  Mankind  Invented  a  word 
for  such  systems  centuries  ago.  and  the  word 
is  as  old  as  Its  practice — tyranny. 

There's  one  other  lesson  that  I've  learned 
froni  my  congresslouai  teachers:  the  creative 
Joy  of  politics.  I  can  say  in  personal  testi- 
monial that  I  would  not  give  my  life  to  it  tm- 
less  I  found  In  It  a  sense  of  fulfillment  and 
Joy.  Each  Congress  is  devoted  in  substantial 
measure  to  the  development  of  new  public 
policies  designed,  as  our  Constitution  says,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  the  national  security  of 
this  Nation, 

Congres.s  is  not  a  battlefield  for  blind 
armies  that  clash  by  night;  It  Is  a  public 
forum  operating  m  the  light  of  day  for  men 
of  reason.  It  is  a  place  where  national  ob- 
jectives are  sought,  where  Presidential  pro- 
grams are  reviewed,  where  great  societies 
arc  endlessly  debated  and  Implemented.  Oh 
yes.  I  know  at  tunes  the  congressional  proc- 
ess exasperates  and  confounds  us:  It's 
clumsy,  sometimes  it's  slow  and  unrespon- 
sive to  what  some  of  us  believe  is  m-gent 
need.  Its  strength  and  Its  weatcness  Is  the 
fact  that  It  Is  representative  of  our  country, 
of  our  human  institutions.  It  reveals  in  Its 
conduct  and  makeup  all  of  the  crosscur- 
rent of  social,  economic,  and  political  forces. 
It  is  like  a  huge  mirror  suspended  over  the 
Nation,  reflecting  and  revealing  us  for  what 
we  are,  dirty  face  and  all  at  times,  oiir 
prejudices  as  well  as  otu-  Ideals,  our  fears 
tind  our  hopes,  our  poverty  and  our  wealth. 
There  It  Is  In  the  Congress  representative  of 
the  people  Oh.  to  be  sure,  we  should  seek 
to  constantly  Improve  Its  rules  and  Its  In- 
stitutions of  operating  machinery,  but  ul- 
timately, my  fellow  Americans,  the  Congress 
will  behave  as  the  Nation  behaves,  the  Con- 
gress will  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  was  Emerson  who  once  WTOte  that  Con- 
gress is  a  "standing  insurrection."  You  don't 
need  a  revolution  here;  you  have  one  built 
It.  It  Is  a  standing  Insurrection  against 
the  ancient  enemies  of  mankind:  war,  and 
poverty,  and  Ignorance,  and  Injustice,  and 
sickness,  environmental  ugliness,  and  eco- 
nomic and  personal  Insecurity. 

Now.  graduates  of  this  class,  few  careers 
offer  such  remarkable  opportunities  for 
translating  dreams  into  reality.  Congress- 
man Hanlet.  I  am  not  seeking  opposition  to 
you.  I  am  merely  encouraging  this  group  of 
fine  graduates  to  take  a  new  Interest  In  the 
affairs    of    state.   In    government.    In    public 


life.  A  new  bill,  a  creative  amendment,  a 
wise  appropriation,  may  mean  the  difference 
to  this  generation  and  generations  ahead, 
between  health  and  sickness.  Jobs  and  Idle- 
ness, peace  and  war  for  mllUonfi  of  bumac 
beings. 

And  stemming  from  ancient  parliamentary 
origins,  the  main  Job  of  Congress  Is  to  redress 
the  grievances,  to  right  the  wrongs,  to  make 
freedom  and  Justice  living  realities  for  alL 
What  higher  calling,  I  ask  you.  exists  than 
this?  This  Is  the  essence  of  politics:  to 
translate  the  concerns  and  the  creative  re- 
sponses of  a  vast  citizenry  Into  efTeetive  ani 
humane  laws.  And,  I  submit,  no  country 
does  it  better  than  ours.  Our  competence 
m  the  field  of  self-government  Is  the  envy  o( 
mankind. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  personal  note 
For  almost  20  years.  Congress  has  been  m.7 
home-  As  Vice  President,  my  relationships 
with  my  former  colleagues  are  inevitably  a 
bit  more  formal  and  more  Intermittent  than 
m  past  years.  Tet  I  can  say  unashamedly 
that  I  cherish  them  dearly.  I  have  seen 
their  weakness  and  they  have  seen  mlne. 

I  have  been  on  occasion  restive  of  delay:;. 
and  procedural  anachronisms— and  so  have 
they.  But  I  have  seen  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress more  Idealism,  more  humaneness,  more 
compassion,  more  profiles  of  courage  than 
In  any  other  institution  that  I  have  ever 
known.  And  like  many  of  you  today.  1  find 
m  my  heart  to  praise  and  to  thank  my 
teachers. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  words  of  tribute  to 
the  institution  of  freedom  known  as  tbe 
U.S.  Congress  may  stay  with  you.  I  hope  so; 
I  know  it  well;  I  respect  it  greatly.  As  long 
as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  function  as  a  responsible  and  viable 
element  in  our  constitutional  system,  the 
promise  of  American  democracy  will  forever 
endure — the  torch  of  freedom  will  forever 
light  the  path  of  our  future- 
Each  of  you.  however,  must  also  assume 
a  personal  responsibility  for  preserving  free- 
dom in  these  perilous  times.  This  Is  not  the 
business  of  someone  else.  It  is  your  bueinesE 
Freedom  Is  tlic  personal  commitment  and 
responsibility  of  each  and  every  one.  And 
the  nature  of  this  responsibility.  I  think.  Is 
best  Illustrated  by  John  Adams'  notion  of  the 
spirit  of  public  happiness. 

It  was  this  spirit,  said  John  Adams,  that 
possessed  the  American  colonists  and  won 
the  revolution  even  before  It  was  fought— « 
spirit  which  Is  reflected  in  delight  in  par- 
ticipation in  public  discussion  and  public 
action.  It  is  a  sense  of  Joy  In  citizenship. 
m  self-government,  m  self-control,  la  self- 
discipline,  and  in  wholehearted  dedJcatioc. 

An  important  part  of  the  mission  of  this 
great  university  has  been  to  Instill  In  each 
of  you  the  spirit  of  public  happiness-  And 
it  win  be  this  dedication  to  the  public  serv- 
ice— found  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  alive 
today  and  the  generations  yet  unborn — thai 
will  Insure  the  ultimate  victory  of  freemen 
in  their  struggle  against  the  forces  ol 
tyranny  and  oppresslon- 

Your  work  is  ahead  of  you.  The  time 
awaits  no  man.  Seize  this  opportunity  to 
serve  the  cause  of  mankind- 
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SOVIET  ANTI-SE\nTISM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
eloquent  address  delivered  by  Rabbi  Sey- 
mour J.  Cohen,  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Anshe  Emet  Synagogue  in  Chicago, 
ni..  president  of  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America,  as  well  as  chairman  of  tfcf 


steering  committee  of  the  American 
Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  at 
the  eternal  light  vigil  in  LaFayette  Park. 
Washington,  D.C..  on  September  19, 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We  come  today  before  Gtxl  and  man  to  give 
witness  concerning  the  fate  of  our  brothers 
m  the  iSovlet  Union.  We  come  today  to 
iKstlr  ourselves  and  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  all  men. 

We  come  today  to  consecrate  ourselves 
.mew  to  the  solemn  task  of  securing  and  as- 
suring the  religious  and  cultural  continuity 
of  our  brothers  in  Russia. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  do  this.  It  Is 
proper  thiit  we  should  do  this  here  and  now. 
■■■.>  r,ir  1  chort  week  before  the  i:cw  year. 

Now  is  the  time  when  a  man  must  search 
r..i  .'-.catt.  Ilr.w  If  the  lime  when  a  men  must 
r'ncc!  on  his  responsibilities.  Now  Is  the 
•iTne  rhrn  we  must  (Mnccm  ourselves  with 
ilie  T.'elfnrc  of  others.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
;-.-r,-pr-  to  God  ,->.nd  for  action  by  men. 

We  plead  with  the  God  of  the  covenant, 
remember  them  and  help  us. 

What  is  the  tragedy  of  Soviet  Jewry?  Tlie 
tragedy  can  be  stated  simply.  They  are  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  spiritual  and  cultural 
attrition.  They  are  losing  their  Identity  as  a 
aistluot  group-  Unless  this  process  Is 
stopped,  a  great  and  historic  Jewish  com- 
munity will  disappear. 

Belore  God  and  man  we  ask:  Cnn  we  allow 
the  dlsoppearance  of  any  Jewish  community 
as  a  result  of  external  pressure? 

Before  God  and  man  wo  ask:  Can  we  be 
5llcnt  as  they  are  prevented  from  teaching 
their  children  the  faith  of  onrfathers? 

Before  God  and  man  we  it?!::  Dare  we  stand 
hy  as  they  are  intimidated  from  free  as- 
aiclaMon  with  Jews  at  home  and  abroad? 

Before  God  and  man  we  ask:  Can  we  be  the 
silent  witnesses  as  they  are  being  condemned 
to  a  lingering  spiritual  death? 

Place  yourself  In  the  position  of  a  Soviet 
Jew  and  ask:  Is  that  type  of  life  tolerable? 

The  Soviet  Jew  stands  utterly  alone.  He 
ha.s  been  isolated  from  his  ic'.lglous  heritage. 
He  has  been  cut  off  from  his  cultural  tra- 
dition. 

He  is  cut  off  from  his  post.  His  present  is 
severely  restricted.   His  futiu-e  is  bleak. 

Whot  Is  me  without  the  strength  of  roots? 
Whnt  is  life  without  the  pride  cf  history? 
Whit  IS  me  without  the  wai'mth  of  memory? 
What  Is  life  without  the  ennoblement  of 
culture?  What  Is  life  without  the  fellow- 
ship of  community?  What  Is  Ufe  without 
raiin's  link  to  eternity? 

The  Soviet  Jew  as  Jew  Is  In  Umbo.  His 
■■-  not  life.    It  Is  rather  spiritual  death. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  a  great  govern- 
ment aims  ccnaclously  at  Ihe  forceable  as- 
nmllction  of  a  minority  of  its  population 
C-ia  v.c  be  silent  as  a  Uiik  !>;  torn  from  the 
mi,.cnnlol  chain  of  Jewish  life?  Our  fate 
■'  intertwined  with  theirs. 

They  are  bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our 
ncah. 

We  are  bound  to  them  by  the  cords  of 
memory.  We  are  all  part  of  a  covenant 
people  who  share  a  common  history,  faith, 
culture,  language,  and  tradition.  Thev  are 
precious  to  us.  Dare  we  stand  with  folded 
honds?  The  bar  of  history  would  not  for- 
give our  Inaction.  We  are  a  small  people 
'"'h  a  great  heritage,  a  heritage  which 
i«ache.i  that  when  any  man  Is  fallen— you. 
you  must  help  him  stand. 

We  are  a  small  people  whose  ranks  have 
Men  cruelly  diminished  during  this  past 
generation.    Can  we  afford  to  stand  Idly  by 


when  a  quarter  of  our  remaining  family  Is 
denied  the  liberating  air  of  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural equality?  Will  we  stand  by  as  this 
denial  of  their  rights  leads  to  their  spiritual 
iisphyxiatlon',' 

Conscience  demands  the  elementary  right 
of  every  people  to  group  life. 

Conscience  demands  the  elementary  right 
of  each  man  to  worship  God  as  he  sees  fit. 
We  plead  for  those  for  whom  the  syna- 
gogue and  Its  schools  stand  at  the  very  heart 
of  their  Jewishness-  We  implore  tor  those 
who  cherish  Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  love  their 
language,  and  see  it  at  the  very  core  of  their 
cultiu-al  being-  There  are  those  Soviet  Jews 
who  saw  their  dearest  perish  In  the  holo- 
caust- Shall  they  be  denied  the  fundamen- 
tal right  to  be  reunited  with  their  remaining 
families?  The  Soviet  Union  has  affixed  its 
signature  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights-  Religious  liberty,  cultural 
fulflllmcnt,  family  reunification— are  basic 
human  rights. 

In  this  hotir.  we  welcome  the  condemna- 
tions of  anti-Semitism  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Soviet  press.  The  remarks  of  Premier 
Kosygln  and  the  recent  Pravda  editorial  are 
first  steps-  We  hope  that  thev  are  the  be- 
ginning of  a  process  of  the  rertlflcatton  of  ■ 
ling<"rlng  wrongs.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not 
insensitive  to  world  public  opinion-  We 
must  continue  our  labors  until  there  Is  a 
fundamental  change  In  the  situation  of  the 
Soviet  Jew.  a  fundamental  change  which 
will  enable  him  to  live  his  life  as  a  Jew  in 
dignity,  honor,  and  pride. 

Before  God  and  man.  we  declare  that  we 
make  our  demands  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
Together  with  alLmon  of  good  will,  we  hope 
for  the  Improvement  of  relations  between  all 
nations.  Fervently  In  our  dally  prayers,  we 
ask  for  world  pence.  We  pray  that  there  be 
a  rapprochement  between  our  beloved  Na- 
tion and  the  U.S  S.R-  Let  us  never  forget. 
however,  that  the  elimination  of  a  moral 
irrlevanee  which  ca-uses  tension  will  surely 
remove  an  obstacle  to  understanding-  We 
know  the  pains  of  war.  We  yearn  for  the 
serenity  of  peace.  It  must  be  a  peace  of  Jus- 
tice. It  must  be  a  pence  of  equality  tor  the 
Jews,  for  all  men  of  the  Soviet  Unlon. 

Our  demands  are  Just.  We  ask  for  our 
brothers  that  which  Is  promised  to  all  So- 
viet citizens. 

In  this  solemn  hour,  our  hands  are  uplift- 
ed in  solemn  oath. 

We  will  not  rest  until  justice  is  done  for 
our  people  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  pray  to  the  All  Merciful,  who  answers 
the  broken  hearted  that  He  will  answer  us, 
that  He  win  save,  and  that  He  will  have 
mercy  uiwn  our  loved  ones.  Together  with 
our  prayers  go  forth  our  continued  commit- 
ment to  our  latmr.  We  shall  struggle  to  en- 
able our  brothers  to  maintain  their  religious 
loyalty  and  cultural  Identity.  We  shall  not 
rest  until  we  secure  their  right  to  associate 
with  fellow  Jews  within  and  without  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  hope  for  the  day  when 
severed  families  will  be  reunited  again. 
Their  cause  is  dear  and  precious  to  us.  The 
urgency  of  their  need,  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  bids  us  to  cry  aloud,  to  proclaim  before 
all  men  that  we  have  come  to  seek  justice 
for  our  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent,  in  connection 
with  tills  address,  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
Uigton  Post  of  September  20,  1965,  en- 
titled "10,000  Protest  Soviet  Anti-Semi- 
tism at  Rally,"  and  a  list  of  the  24  Jew- 
ish organizations  sponsoring  the  week- 
long  rigil. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Neablt  10,000  Protest  Sovht  Anti-Semitiem 
AT  Rallt 
(By  William  J.  Raspberry) 
Ten  thousand  p«o}>le  from  106  communi- 
ties thronged  to  Lafayette  Park  vesterdav  in 
dramatic  protest  of  antl-Semltisiii  in  theSo- 
vlet  Union.     The  rally  marked  the  beglniUng 
of    a    week-long    "national    vlgll    for   Soviet 
Jewry" 

Sprawled  over  three-quarters  of  the  park. 
In  humid,  90-degree  weather,  the  crowd 
heard  bitter  charges  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Is  bent  on  destroying  Russian  Jewry 
and  solemn  pledges  that  this  would  not  be 
allowed  to  happen. 

J.ames  Roosevelt.  U.S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  one  of  nearly  a  dozen  speakers, 
said  Soviet  Jews  "are  uniquely  discriminated 
against" 

Tills  means,  he  said,  that  they  have  no  op- 
portunity to  maintain  and  perpetuate  their 
existence  and  are  deprived  of  their  human 
JpTidG  and  self-respect. 

"It  Is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
any  Jewish  school  has  existed  where  a  Jew- 
ish clilld  might  leam  something  of  Jewish 
language,  literature  and  history:  a  quarter  of 
a  century  In  which  a  whole  generation  of  So- 
viet Jewish  youth  is  confronted  with  a  past 
that  is  a  blank  and  a  future  that  Is  empty. 

"To  force  that  great  commuiuty  to  become 
a  dead  end  m  history  is  n  moral  crime,  a  his- 
toric tragedy,  a  gross  violation  of  human 
rights."  He  said  the  problem  "properly  be- 
longs on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations" 

Roosevelt  and  other  speakers,  notably  Bay- 
ard Rustln.  Negro  civil  rights  leader,  empha- 
sized the  dmerence  in  the  problems  faced  by 
Jews  In  Russia  and  by  Negroes  here — prin- 
cipally, that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  "vigor- 
ously seeking  to  eradicate"  unjustlce  to  Ne- 
groes, while  the  Soviet  Union  turns  its  back 
to  the  plight  of  Its  Jews. 

Other  speakers — Catholic.  Protestant.  Or- 
thodox and  Jewish  clergymen.  labor  leaden, 
writers  and  educators — pointed  up  some  of 
the  harsh  facts  that  face  Russian  Jews: 

There  were  450  Russian  svnagogues  in  1956- 
60  in  1965. 

Jewish  congregations  in  Russia  increas- 
ingly are  composed  of  old  people,  the  vcung 
being  prodded  by  the  State  Into  atheism. 

While  the  Soviet  antlrellglous  campalsn  Is 
general.  It  is  directed  with  special  force 
against  the  Jewish  commimlty.  Although  all 
Russian  towns  still  retain  at  least  one  Ortho- 
dox  church,  many  towns  with  sizable  Jewish 
populations  have  had  their  only  remaining 
synagogue  forcibly  closed  In  recent  years. 

Following  the  3-hcur  rally,  the  crowd 
marched  up  16th  Street,  west  on  K  Street, 
and  returned  to  the  park  by  way  of  17th 
Street. 

A  four-man  delegation  composed  of 
Theodore  Blkel,  Kustin,  Rabbi  Seymour 
Cohen,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Reverend  John 
Cronin.  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  tried  to  present  a  petnion  bearing 
a  million  signatures  at  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

When  no  one  answered  the  door  at  the 
Embassy.  Blkel  slipped  one  sheet  of  signa- 
tures under  the  door  and  announced  that 
the  remainder  of  the  petitions  would  be  re- 
turned to  Lafayette  Park-  where  a  light  will 
remain  In  place  until  Friday  noon-  The 
torch  is  Inscribed:  "The  House  of  Israel  Shall 
Endure-" 

Delegations  from  the  24  Jewish  oreanlza- 
tlons  sponsoring  the  week  long  vlgll  will  go 
to  the  State  Department  Bt  10  a-m.  today 
for  a  briefing  on  Jewish  life  in  Russia,  and 
to  the  White  House  at  noon  for  a  conference 
with  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Lee  White. 
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List  or  Organizations  Spowsorino  Wetkiono 

Vigil 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Ccimmltiee. 

Americun  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Trade  Union  Council  tor  Hlstad- 
rut. 

American  Zionist  Council 

BniUB'rlth 

CentrnI  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  Ameri- 
cun Jewisii  Organlziitlone. 

HadaEsnh.  Women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America. 

Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  American  Section. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  n.S.A. 

Labor  Zionist  Movement— Poale  Zlon,  Far- 
band.  Pioneer  Women. 

Niiilonol  Community  Relations  A(ivl.=.ory 
Council. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Young  Israel. 

Rabblulc.il  Assembly  of  America. 

Habblnlciil  Council  of  America 

Svnagogue  Council  of  America. 

Ua  ion  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

United  Synagogue  of  America. 

Zionist  Orgiuil.:.iiloa of  America. 


THE  CONGHESSION.^L  CONFERENCE 
ON  BICYCLING  IN  AMERICA 
Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  on  May  1.  1964,  I 
had  the  areat  plea.sure  of  altending  a 
conference  with  many  of  my  dhstin- 
-uished  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  Ii  wa.s  Uie  Congre.ssional  Con- 
ference on  Bicycling  in  America. 

At  this  conference  I  \va.s  privileged  to 
hear  such  noteworthy  .speakers  as  Dr. 
Paul  Dudley  White,  the  eminent  heart 
specialist,  Mr.  Joseph  Penfold,  chairman 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, and  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  1  speak  for 
my  colleaKues  who  were  in  attendance 
when  I  say  we  were  enlightened  by  what 
we  heard. 

We  heard  Dr.  White  tell  us  of  the  many 
advantages  to  our  health  and  longevity 
from  the  kind  of  exercise  provided  by 
bicycle  riding.  We  heard  Mr.  Penfold 
tell  us  of  the  58  million  Americans  of  all 
ages.  In  every  section  of  this  great  land 
of  ours,  riding  bicycles  for  fun,  physical 
fitness,  and  economical  transportation. 
He  told  us,  too.  of  the  great  need  to  pro- 
vide this  growing  army  of  cyclists  with 
safe,  pleasant  places  to  ride — away  from 
the  hazardous  crush  of  traffic  on  our  busy 
highways. 

And  we  heard  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  tell  us  that,  in  plan- 
ning legislation  for  increased  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities,  we  must  provide 
bike  paths  and  trails,  or  condemn  our 
cyclists  forever  to  what  he  called  the 
tyranny  of  the  automobile, 
'  It  was  an  enlightening  experience,  Mr. 
President,  one  that  called  dramatic  at- 
tention to  a  growing  need.  Subsequent 
legislation,  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law.  have  made  provisions 
for  satisfying  this  need.  The  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act.  the  wilderness 
bill,  the  open  space  land  program,  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  all  contain 


provisions  whereby  Federal  assistance 
can  be  made  available  to  States  and 
municipalities  who  want  to  provide  bike 
paths  and  trails  for  use  by  their  citizens. 
Not  long  asP.  the  President  of  these 
great  United  States  still  further  endorsed 
the  constioiction  of  these  much-needed 
faculties.  In  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gi-ess  on  natural  beauty  on  February  8, 
1963.  Piesident  Johnson  called  the  coun- 
try's cyclists  "ihe  forgotten  outdoorsmen 
of  today."  and  urged  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  hiking  and  biking  trails  to 
span  the  country. 

From  the  highest  levels  of  government 
to  the  local  park  superintendents  office, 
on  radio  and  TV  and  in  countless  news- 
paper stories  and  editorials,  there  has 
been  wide.^pread  support  for  the  cause  of 
expanded  cycling  facilities.  This  is  just 
and  right,  not  only  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  already  mentioned,  but  because  the 
two-wheeler  is  the  heritage  of  every 
American  youngster,  a  heritage  that 
must  be  guarded,  lest  it  be  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  progress. 

But  everyone  faced  the  same  problem. 
no  one  knew  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  "How  do  you  build  a  bike  path, 
how  long  or  wide  should  it  be.  how  should 
it  be  surfaced,  how  can  it  be  financed, 
what  other  opportunities  are  available 
besides  bike  paths  in  parks,"  and  count- 
less others. 

At  this  point,  an  enlightened  industry, 
the  American  bicycle  industry,  stepped 
In.  and  in  a  fine  example  of  the  union 
of  the  private  and  the  public  sectors, 
cooperated  in  finding  and  publishing  the 
answers.  The  industiT's  first  step  was 
to  finance  a  study  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Park  Executives  to  learn  from 
park  officials  all  over  the  country  what 
they  had  done  and  were  planning  in  the 
way  of  facilities.  Thousands  of  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  out,  and  htmdieds 
of  personal  Interviews  conducted  from 
Maine  to  California.  Th?  resulting  in- 
formation has  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished in  a  book  entitled  "Bike  Trails 
and  Facilities;  A  Guide  to  Their  Design. 
Construction  and  Operation." 

This  book,  along  with  other  valuable 
Information  on  bike  paths  and  traUs  of 
all  kinds,  on  special  routes  through  exist- 
ing streets,  called  bikeways.  and  much 
other  valuable  information  and  support 
material  has  been  put  together  by  the 
bicycle  Industry  In  a  brochure  called 
"The  Bikeway  to  Outdoor  Recreation." 
The  industry  has  made  this  invaluable 
kit  of  information  available  in  large 
quantities  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
goveritment  agencies,  to  park  and  recrea- 
tion officials  and  to  civic-minded  indi- 
viduals who  are  interested  in  advancing 
this  worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  alone,  has  ordered  over  600 
copies  of  this  brochure  for  use  by  key 
executives  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, the  Conservation  Department, 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, and  other  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 


Here  are  some  of  the  comments  these 
learned  men  have  made  about  this  fine 
publication: 

Laurence  Stevens.  Associate  Director,  Bu- 
re.iu  of  Outdoor  Recreation:  "I  am  most  en- 
thusiastic about  this.  It  Is  terrific.  We  plan 
to  send  copies  to  each  of  our  regional  offices." 

William  Duddleson.  Chief,  Division  of 
State  Planning,  D  S.  Department  of  the  In. 
terlor:  "This  material  Is  exceptionally  well 
done  and  fllla  a  great  void  In  outdoor 
recreation." 

An  ofEcial  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice calls  it  one  of  the  most  thorough  pub- 
lications on  the  subject  we  have  ever 
seen. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
beginnings  of  this  effort,  and  am  proud 
to  salute  the  American  bicycle  Industry 
for  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  Americans. 
m  helping  provide  the  tools  with  which 
those  responsible  can  provide  the  bike 
paths,  trails,  rental  facilities  and  bike- 
ways  over  which  a  healthful,  vigorouji 
and  mobile  citizemy  can  ride  to  its 
heart's  content,  pursuing  the  pleasures  of 
outdoor  recreation  in  peace  and  safety 
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LEADERSHIP  FOR  FREEDOM  IX 
A  CHANGING  SOCIETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  excellent  address  given  by  my  fel- 
low Hoosier,  Congressman  John  Brade- 
MAs.  Speaking  at  the  29th  annual  con- 
ference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Councils,  in  Lexington,  Ky .,  Rep- 
resentative Brademas  noted  that  "young 
Americans  are  no  longer  isolated  from 
the  most  urgent  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tions." Mr.  Brademas  lauded  the  con- 
cern and  commitment  of  many  of  our 
American  youth,  finding  their  activities 
to  be  an  indication  of  democratic  vitalit.v. 
To  his  audience  of  more  than  a  thou.^and 
high  school  students,  Mr.  Brademas  out- 
lined new  directions  for  the  dynamism 
and  idealism  of  young  people, 

Mr.  President.  I  wovild  commend  this 
speech  to  the  reading  of  American  par- 
ents and  American  youth,  as  well  as 
American  lawmakers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

LCADESSKIP   FOR    FREEDOM   IN    A    CHANGINO 

Society 
i.iiddress   by   Congressman   John   Brademas. 

of  Indiana.  29th  annual  conference  oJ  the 

National  Association  of  Student  Counclla. 

Henry  Clay  High  School.  Lexington.  Ky.. 

June  21.  1965) 

I  come  to  you  tonight  as  a  practicing 
politician,  one  who  sits  on  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  writes 
most  of  the  legislation  affecting  young  people 
to  the  United  States. 

During  my  7  years  on  this  committee. 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  travel  and 
talk  with  students  and  their  teachers,  here 
In  our  own  country  as  well  as  In  Buenos 
Aires  and  Berlin,  London,  Moscow,  Warsaw, 
and  Djakarta 

I  am  therefore  aware  of  the  deep  and  press- 
ing concern  of  young  people  about  their  role 
and  purpose  In  this  world  of  turbulence 
and  change. 


Where  do  you.  high  school  students  today. 
Ki!!ege  students  shortly,  people  who  will  be 
rjniiing  this  country  not  many  years  from 
now — where  do  you  lit? 

Wliat  Is  your  responsibility  now,  and  later 
for  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 
world? 

For  all  the  commencement  speakers  these 
days  are  calling  you  the  restless  generation, 
mdl  Ihlnk  rightly. 

Ten  years  ago  few  students  were  much 
wncerned  about  the  social  and  economic 
injustices  that  still  afflict  American  society, 
and  even  fewer  engaged  in  any  kind  of 
protest  against  them. 

But  the  disappearance  I  year  ago  today  of 
three  young  chll  rights  workers  in  Missis- 
sippi must  remind  us  all  that  young  Ameri- 
cans are  now  no  longer  Isolated  from  the 
most  urgent  problems  inclng  our  Nation. 

Young  Americans  no  longer  want  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines  as  history  marches  by.  What- 
ever criticisms  may  be  made  of  the  sit-ins, 
freedom  rides,  teach-ins  and  student  dem- 
onstrations, they  reflect  at  their  best  a  deep 
belief  on  fie  part  of  young  Americana  In 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  a  conviction 
tbiit  the  practices  of  our  society  should 
match  those  principles. 

IJ  .'.tudents  are  sometimes  111  informed  on 
the  facts  or  pursue  action  lor  Its  own  sake 
ind  without  purpose,  I  think  we  should  not 
be  too  surprised  or  distressed.  The  new 
student  movements  of  the  mld-1960's  are 
the  best  possible  indication  that  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  is  alive  and  kicking. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about  the 
new  student  awakening  In  America  and  the 
opportunities  you  have  for  providing  the 
leadership  our  changing  society  must  have 
11  we  are  to  keep  that  society  free  and  open. 
A  little  over  25  years  ago  in  a  commence- 
ment address  ot  Harvard,  Justice  Leorncd 
Hand  warned  college  students  to  stand  aloof 
from  political  and  social  issues,  and  most 
of  them  did. 

But  today's  students  no  longer  feel  Iso- 
lated from  the  world,  no  longer  feel  restrained 
from  championing  a  cause. 

It  has  been  the  civil  rights  movement 
above  all.  of  course,  which  has  exploded  the 
concept  that  students  must  not  speak  out  or 
lake  a  stand  on  the  controversial  issues  of 
the  day.  For  perhaps  the  first  time  since  the 
tleprcssion  of  the  1930's.  social  and  political 
Issues  have  come  to  the  surface  with  suf- 
Sclent  moral  Impact  to  stir  young  people 
.nto  action.  As  I  say.  It  Is  chiefly  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  equoUty  for  the  American 
Negro  which  has  propelled  students  like 
yourselves  from  all  parts  of  the  country  Into 
direct  action. 

Tou  will  recall  that  there  were  many  stu- 
dents who  took  part  In  the  1963  march 
on  Washington,  protesting  against  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  act  on  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation. 

But  the  students  went  further  than  just 
demonstrating  and  singing.  "We  Shall  Over- 
come." They  went  Into  the  field  themselves 
Md  engaged  In  community  action  programs 
to  help  tear  down  some  of  the  harriers  that 
have  prevented  the  Negro  from  becoming  a 
fuU-nedged  citizen  in  the  American  society. 
While  some  young  people  engaged  In  picket 
lines,  boycotted  restaurants  and  stores,  staged 
s.t-ins,  went  on  freedom  rides  and  even  went 
to  Jail,  others  felt  a  moral  compulsion  to 
participate  directly  In  community  projects 
to  help  the  Negro. 

Lost  summer  many  gave  up  their  college 
Vicatlons  to  Join  the  Mississippi  summer 
project— to  rebuild  Negro  churches  and 
Khools  bombed  by  segregationists,  to  set  up 
classes  and  teach  Negro  children,  to  register 
"esro  citizens  who  had  never  before  voted. 


Returning  to  the  serenity  of  the  campus 
and  the  classroom  this  fall,  some  young  peo- 
ple were  restless  under  the  contrast.  After 
aU  some  had  stood  up  to  a  police  dog  or  sher- 
iff's electric  cattle  prod  and  three  of  their 
number  had  become  martyrs  and  lay  be- 
neath a  Mississippi  dam. 

"Involvement,  not  detachment,  became 
their  Ideal — not  contemplation  and  inquiry, 
but  direct  action  and  sloganeering,"  said 
Bucll  Gallagher,  president  of  the  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York. 

Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  had 
urged  students  to  become  committed  and 
engaged,  and  they  did.  But  the  direction  of 
this  commitment  on  campuses  during  the 
pajst  academic  year  look,  for  the  most  part, 
the  form  ot  protests  and  rebellion.  A  ntun- 
ber  of  students  saw  the  environment  In 
which  they  studied  as  similar  to  the  power 
structure  of  Birmingham  and  Selma  and 
were  willing  to  employ  comparable  tactics 
in  pressing  their  protests:  demonstrations, 
ultimatums,  sit-ins. 

From  civil  rights  for  the  Negro,  students 
fought  for  what  they  claimed  was  an  in- 
fringement on  their  civil  liberties  on  campus. 
Consider  If  you  will,  the  eruptions  on  the 
Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  Yale,  too,  and  St.  John's  and  the 
University  of  E^ansas,  students  all  protested 
agalna  decisions  of  the  university  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  student  criticisms 
of  university  administrators  on  the  campus 
gave  way  to  protests  directed  toward  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Instead  of  mobbing  the 
beaches  of  Florida  during  their  Easter  vaca- 
tion this  year,  over  15.000  students  from 
across  the  country  came  to  Washington  on 
April  17  to  demonstrate  against  U.S.  policy 
In  Vietnam.  The  Washington  raUy  was  part 
of  the  agitation  that  had  developed  on  many 
campuses  In  the  Nation  concerning  our  in- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia.  In  an  effort 
to  answer  this  demand,  some  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  University  of  Michigan  devised  a 
new  technique,  the  teach-in,  an  idea  born 
out  of  the  classroom  and  for  the  most  part 
employing  the  methods  of  the  college  semi- 
nar. Teach-ins.  held  on  over  50  campuses 
this  spring,  consisted  of  all-night  meetings 
at  which  a  succession  of  speakers,  usually 
professors,  set  forth  their  positions  on  U.S. 
policy  in  southeast  Asia.  While  some  teach- 
ins  were  genuine  dialogs,  on  other  cam- 
puses they  became  unruly  affairs,  marred  by 
demonstrations  and  pickets  and  took  more 
the  form  of  a  protest  than  of  a  scholarly 
debate. 

The  national  teach-in  In  Washington,  un- 
like the  massive  Vietnam  protest  rally,  pro- 
jected the  technique  of  the  campus  "teach- 
In  onto  a  national  scale  through  a  series  of 
debates  and  panel  discussions  conducted  pri- 
marily by  foreign  affairs  experts  from  leading 
universities  and  the  government.  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  watched  it. 

Although  the  Nation  teach-in  was  an  out- 
growth of  an  academic  protest  against  U.S. 
foreign  poUcy.  I  believe  it  served  a  valuable 
purpose  not  only  in  contributing  some  In- 
formation but  in  involving  the  public  more 
deeply  with  the  Issues  of  foreign  policy. 
The  real  signlflcancc  of  the  teach-in  move- 
ment, as  a  New  York  Times  magazine  writer 
(Mitchel  Levitas)  expressed  It  recentlv.  Is 
that  teach-ins  act  as  "catalysts  not  only  for 
the  conversion  of  Ideas  but  for  the  disper- 
sion of  ideas." 

As  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  who  sanctioned  the 
faculty-student  protest  at  his  university, 
put  it.  "If  we  don't  have  this  kind  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  If  we  don't  encourage 
the  trend  of  getting  people  Involved,  then 
our  form  of  government  Is  In  trouble." 


I  think  It  possible  that  the  technique  of 
the  teach-in  with  some  refmcments.  may 
come  to  be  successfully  employed  as  a  pub- 
lic forum  for  the  debate  and  discussion  of 
other  Issues  of  national  policy. 

Let  me  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  mv 
own  point  of  view  on  all  this  Increased  ac- 
tivity by  students. 

Fundamentally.  I  share  the  perspective  of 
a  contemporary  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  who  said  last  month: 
"I  fear  Intellectual  disengagements  more 
than  I  do  Involvement  aJthough  I  hasten  to 
add  that  involvement  to  be  effective  must 
be  Informed  and  orderly,  and  not  merely 
emotional.  I  do  not  share  forebodings  which 
overlook  the  Intimate  relationships  between 
education  and  democracy.  I  am  one  who 
welcomes  the  concern  among  students  about 
the  great  problems  that  confront  our  Na- 
tion" (Vlllanova  University.  May  7.  19651. 

And  I  Join  In  with  the  assessment  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  when  he  spoke  at 
Queens  College,  the  college  from  which 
Andy   Goodman   went  to  Mississippi: 

"The  sit-ins  and  teach-ins.  the  summer 
projects,  the  civil  rights  vigUs  and  civil 
liberties  protests,  organizing  the  poor  and 
marching  on  Washington— all  these  may  be 
helping  to  return  us  to  a  politics  of  public 
participation— where  individual  citizens. 
w'ltJiout  holding  political  office,  may  stm 
contribute  to  the  public  dialog— where 
they  do  something  more  than  write  letters 
to  the  newspapers  or  answer  yes  or  no  on 
a  public  opinion  poll. 

"If  the  forms  of  action  we  have  seen  on  our 
campuses  can  help  to  bridge  the  difference 
between  Government  and  its  citizens,  you 
of  this  generation  will  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  all  of  us"  (June  15.  1965). 
But  I  must  also.  In  all  candor,  offer  some 
admonitions  to  the  new  student  activists. 

Your  activism  does  not  free  you  from  the 
responsibility  to  be  a  student,  to  learn  your 
craft  or  profession  and  to  learn  It  well. 

Your  activism  does  not  free  you  from  the 
responsibility  to  inform  yourselves  on  the 
facts. 

Your  actl\lsm  does  not  free  you  from  the 
responsibility  to  listen  to  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view  and  to  respect  his  right  to  dif- 
fer with  yours. 

Your  activism  does  not  free  you  from  the 
responsibility -for  leadership  Insoclety  after 
your  college  years. 

I  would  now  therefore  discuss  with  you 
briefly  at  least  four  areas  where  you  can  con- 
tribute, positively,  and  constructively,  to 
helping  translate  the  bright  promise  of 
American  democracy  Into  reality. 

Here  are  some  ways  In  which  you  can  exert 
leadership  for  freedom  m  our  changing  so- 
ciety. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  Peace  Corps.  In  fact,  some  of  -.he  grad- 
uates of  your  high  school  are  probably  serv- 
ing m  the  Corps  right  now  while  others  may 
already  have  returned  to  tell  you  about  their 
experiences.  The  Peace  Corps  offers  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  sen-e  both"  their 
own  country  and  mankind  by  working  with 
people  and  governments  In  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  build 
schools,  educate  the  young,  care  for  the  sick 
and  poor,  develop  sew-ige  systems.  i;-.i'id 
roads  and  help  carry  ou;  the  multitude  of 
tasks  that  any  underdeveloped  nation  needs 
to  have  done  if  It  Is  to  move  Into  the  20th 
century. 

Today  10.000  Americans,  aged  18  to  69. 
serve  as  volunteers,  living  and  working  in 
46  countries  of  the  world.  They  work  with 
an  allowance  sufficient  only  to  permit  them 
to  live  as  the  people  around  them  do.  They 
live  In  local  housing,  eat  local  food  and  are 
subject  to  the  rigors  of  local  clUnate  and 
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gfography  Tbey  Unvc  no  diplomatic 
privileges  nor  cnn  they  shop  in  specml 
stores.  They  work  for  the  citizens  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  can 
be  fired  or  transferred  by  local  ndnilnls- 
trutors 

I  had  the  opportunity  lo  visit  sume  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  In  the  field  2  years  ngo  in 
both  Thallnnd  and  what  is  now  Mniaysia. 
At  the  edge  of  th"  Jungle  some  10  miles  from 
Kualn  Limipur  in  Mai  lya.  I  talked  with  a 
young  niirsG  from  Brof'klyn  and  a  young  for- 
mer businessman  from  Louisville.  Ky..  who 
were  working  with  an  English  doctor  to  run 
.1  hospital  which  ministered  lo  the  need:;  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  area. 

In  B:mgkok  I  tnlked  with  a  Northwestern 
University  coed  who  had  bevn  an  Olympic 
swimmer  and  had  learned  to  speak  the  ex- 
traordinarily difflcult  Thai  language  fluently 
and  was  teaching  English  and  physical  edu- 
cation at  a  girls'  school. 

Tlie  American  Pence  Corps  has  met  with 
such  success  abroad  that  host  countries  arc 
tisklng  for  more  volunteers  In  fact,  in  the 
recent  crisis  In  the  Dominican  Republi'-. 
when  some  of  the  Dominicans  demanded  that 
the  Americans  go  home,  they  were  quick  to 
point  out  that  they  did  not  inclide  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  "You're  dWerent.  you're 
Peace  Corps  volunteers."  they  said. 

Other  advanced  countries,  seeing  the  Im- 
pact that  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
mad'?  around  the  world,  hnve  decided  to  es- 
tablish their  own  national  volunteer  corps. 
More  th.in  30  of  [hese  Industrialized  nations 
have  sent  or  are  lo  the  process  of  dispatching 
their  own  volunteers  to  work  In  emerging 
nations. 

What  15  the  secret  of  the  success  and  appeal 
of  the  Peace  Corps?  It  Is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion nf  the  dedicr.tcd  leadership  which  Mr. 
Shrlver  and  others  have  brought  to  It,  nor 
U  it  solely  novelty  and  adventure,  although 
these  qualities  are  important.  The  real 
strength  of  the  Peace  Corps  Idea.  I  believe, 
lies  In  its  ability  to  touch  the  deepest  mo- 
tives cf  young  people.  As  Richard  N.  Good- 
'vnn.  former  director  of  the  International 
Peace  Corps  Secretariat,  put  it: 

"It  tells  them,  and  gives  them  a  chance  to 
prove,  th.it  idealism,  high  aspirations,  and 
Ideolog'."?.!  convictions  nre  not  inconsistent 
with  the  most  pr.ictical.  rigorous,  and  effi- 
cient of  progrrnvs — that  tiiere  is  no  basic 
inconsisrency  between  ideals  -ind  realistic 
possibilities — ^uo  separation  between  the 
deepest  desires  of  heart  and  mind  and  the 
rational  application  of  human  effort  to  hu- 
man problems." 

Already  4.000  men  and  women,  having 
spent  2  vears  abroad,  have  returned  from 
their  tours  of  duty  as  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. 1  nm  con.'ident  that  many  of  these 
returnees  wUl  sh.ire  Ihelr  knowledge  with 
us  In  the  United  States  and  continue  their 
Peace  Corp.=;  careers  In  a  v.iriety  of  forms  of 
service  In  our  own  country 

President  Johnson  urged  a  group  of  re- 
turning volunteers  last  year  to  do  so.  be- 
cause, he  said  "We  need  In  Government  what 
you  have  demonstrated  in  the  Peace  Corps." 
In  particular  the  President  urged  them  "to 
play  a  major  role"  la  the  w.^.r  on  poverty  at 
home.  "We  need  your  experience  •  •  • 
yoiix  sense  of  duty  •  •  •  your  Imagination," 
te  declared,  "If  we  are  to  win  this  war." 
This  then  brings  me  to  the  second  oppor- 
ttinlty  for  service  to  your  country,  the  war 
on  poverty.  I  believe  the  war  on  poverty 
also  serves  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
training  grounds  for  young  leaders  of  the 
next  decade.  There  1«  no  better  teacher 
than  experience  and  by  becoming  Involved 
In  community  action  programs  to  combat 
poverty  at  borne,  you  will  learn  patterns  of 
leadership  for  tomorrow. 

How  are  we  fighting  our  war  against  pov- 
erty In  America  and  what  opportunities  are 


There  for  you  to  be  soldiers  In  this  army? 
Primarily,  we  are  attempting  to  strike  at  the 
roots  of  poverty,  by  seeking  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  poor.  For  without  adequate 
education,  the  sons  and  daughters  6f  the 
[xiar  will  never  break  through  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty. 

One  of  the  programs  of  which  I  want  t.o 
speak  is  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose  is  to 
enable  young  people,  between  16  ami  21 
years  of  age,  from  both  city  and  rural  slimis. 
to  have  an  opportunity  ft).*  useful  labor  In 
Job  Corps  Centers  and  to  obtain  basic  edu- 
cation 111  reading,  writing,  and  orithmetlc- 

SUnilar  p.-ograms  ore  provided  for  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  remains  In  his 
local  community  in  Uie  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  authorizes  •work-training  and 
work-study  progr.ims. 

A  central  feature  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
however.  Is  the  local  community  iiction  pro- 
gram, which  include  a  v;irletv  of  projects 
such  as  educational  and  preschool  programs, 
j-emctlial  reading,  special  clnsse."!  for  school 
dropt.uu.  Job  tr.iinmg  programs  for  youth 
.-.ncl  adults,  expanded  health  clinics,  guid- 
ance and  counseling  for  poor  families,  re- 
hablUtiition  of  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  and  programs  for  the  assistance 
of  the  aged. 

In  most  of  these  jirojects  studeuta  like 
you  are  needed  as  volunteers  this  summer 
and  durini;  yotu-  free  time  next  year. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the  poverty 
program  is  the  VISTA  volunteers,  the  do- 
mestic counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram. Already  there  are  500  VISTA  volun- 
teers In  training  or  in  the  field  and  by  the 
end  of  this  month  this  figure  is  expected  to 
double.  These  volunteers  will  bridge  the 
widening  gulf  between  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots  In  .America  by  themselves  helping 
the  poor  in  their  own  nel<4bborhoods  and 
homes.  These  volunteers,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  young  people  like  yourselves,  are 
working  for  a  year  side  by  side  with  the 
poor  in  crowded  tenements,  sliun  sidewalks. 
decaying  mill  and  mine  towns,  in  uiipalnted 
shacks  on  wornout  farms,  in  migrant  worker 
cr.mps.  and  on  Iiidlau  reservutlons 

Riidit  here  in  Kentucky  niiie  VISTA  volun- 
teers are  already  at  work  and  by  the  end  of 
the  mouth  35  more  volunteers  will  be  tak- 
ing part  In  bringing  the  people  from  the 
hollows  of  Appalachian  Kentucky  Into  the 
20lh  century.  Their  first  slep  is  to  teach 
these  hollow  dwellers  the  importance  of 
community  interaction  for  lifUng  themselves 
out  ol  till-  slough  ol  poverty. 

One  of  the  original  VISTA  volunteers  right 
here  in  Kentucky  is  o  student  like  yourselves. 
20-year-old  Paul  Merrill  from  Utah.  Paul 
is  the  osUy  VISTA  volunteer  in  Lower 
Grussey.  a  community  of  some  150  JamiUes 
living  in  deep  poverty  In  eastern  Kentucky, 
Since  February,  Paul  has  been  Uvlng  in  this 
hollow  m  a  two-room  cabin,  which  Is  heated 
by  a  coal  burning,  potbellied  stove,  but 
which  has  no  running  wa'Lcr.  One  of  his 
first  projects  wa«  to  engage  the  families  of 
the  42  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
children  who  are  taught  la  a  one-room,  io- 
Joot  square  schoolhouse,  In  renovating  the 
schoolbuUdtng. 

In  addition  to  rebuilding  the  schoolhouse, 
Paul  Merrill  has  encouraged  the  families  of 
Lower  Grassey  to  come  together  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  to  try  to  And  6ome  meaoa 
of  working  them  out.  This  is  a  community 
of  people  whose  primary  source  of  Income  Is 
welfare  payments.  Very  few  have  Jobs  and 
the  fact  that  hardly  any  collect  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  reaffirms  the  sad  finding  that 
most  of  the  community  has  never  worked. 
This  summer  Patil  Is  tutoring  some  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  children  in  mathe- 
niatlcs  and  English  so  that  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  local  high  school.  He 
will  also  be  engaged  In  the  Council  of  South- 


em  Mountains  project  In  Kentucky,  which 
Is  enlisting  college  volunteers  for  the  summer 
to  asKlst  regular  VISTA  volunteers  like  Pnul 
OpporHinillOB  for  you  to  take  part  In  your 
local  antlpoverty  programs  cxlfit  right  now 
Students  are  needed  as  recreation  leaders  and 
as  teachers  in  the  new  Operation  Head  Start 
program.  Over  half  a  mUllon  children  of  the 
poor  in  some  2.300  communities  in  the  Duited 
States  will  be  Involved  in  Operation  Head 
Start  this  year,  an  effort  to  prepare  pre^chnf,; 
children  from  deprived  families  for  school  in 
the  fall. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  ihf 
wiir  on  p*Tverty. 

There  are  two  other  areas  of  opportuii:t\- 
for  young  people  on  which  I  want  to  tenet 
briefly. 

The  first  is  the  fleld  of  education  We 
need  more  teachers  In  the  United  States  .cc 
we  need  better  teachers. 

We  in  Congress  have  been  busy  pns;ini- 
legislation  to  Increase  our  national  Invesi. 
ment  in  education.  But  we  still  have  a  shor- 
age  of  first-cla-ss  teachers,  especially  In  out 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  We  ii'ts 
some  of  you. 

The  second  orea  of  opportunity  of  which  I 
want  to  say  a  word  is  politics. 

A  free  society  depends  on  politics,  whuh 
means  persons  and  parties  of  differing  poiiiu 
of  view  competing  for  control  of  the  govera- 
mcnt. 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  proud  of  my  purij 
but  I  believe  that  we  need  a  strong  Republl- 
Ciin  Party  In  the  United  States  as  well.  CI 
course,  I  sUll  hope  the  Democrats  win  th« 
elections. 

We   need    men    and    women   trained   ani 
skilled  In  the  art  of  politics.    I  hope  therefore 
you  will  look  upon  politics  as  ft  possible  vo- 
cation.   For  we  live  in  an  age  when  govern- 
ment touches  the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  wUec 
the  decisions  made  by  public  officials,  bott 
appointed   and   elected,   have   great  bearl!!{ 
on  the  lives  of  every  citizens  here  at  home 
and  on  millions  of  people  In  other  lands. 
Let  me  summarize  what  I  have  tried  to  say. 
The  new  generation  of  young  American) 
Is  restless,  in  search  of  Identity  and  purpos! 
They  want  to  make  the  practices  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  conform  with  our  principle! 
This  restlessness  has  expressed  Itself  in  th( 
new  student  movements. 

I  find  these  movements  encouraging  for 
they  evidence  the  vitality  and  viability  of  tlK 
American  democrncy  Tliey  show  that  »i 
are  still  a  free  and  open  society. 

I  have  suggested  four  areas  where  thli 
restlessness  can  be  most  creatively  chaii- 
neled:  Tlic  Peace  Corps  abroad,  the  war  oc 
poverty  at  home,  the  drive  for  Improved 
education  and  the  vocation  of  politics, 
leadership. 

You  can.  I  am  siue,  suggest  other  causes 
other  careers. 

I  think  you  must  rejoice  to  be  olive,  to  t* 
young,  to  feel  deeply  about  our  countrt 
about  our  democracy,  and  about  the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

I  am  Etire  you  will  agree  with  the  words  li 
Albert  Camus  shortly  before  he  died:  "Let  ffi 
rejoice.  Let  us  relolce  at  being  faced  w.t- 
cniel  truth.  •  •  •  Let  us  seek,  the  resplt' 
where  It  Is,  In  the  very  thick  of  the  battle 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER.     Is  then 
further     inorning     business?    If    ™; 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRA'nON  A-Nl 
NATIONALITY  ACT 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  Preslden: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  iK' 


finished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unflni.shed  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  the  unfinished 
business  pending  before  the  Senate  with 
relation  to  amending:  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  I  am  very 
hoppy  that  my  colleaijue,  the  .lunior 
Stnator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I.  is  in  charge  of  this  bill,  and  I  rise 
tj  support  him  and  the  committee  bring- 
ing the  legislation  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

Mr  President,  throughout  our  history 
the  men  and  women  who  have  clioscn  to 
inunigrate  to  the  United  States  hnve 
contributed  vitality,  ideas,  resourceful- 
ness, enthu.siasm,  and  hard  work  to  the 
economic,  social,  political,  and  cultural 
growth  of  our  Nation.  As  President 
Kennedy  so  aptly  stated,  we  are  a  "na- 
tion of  immigrants."  There  is  scarcely 
an  area  of  our  national  life  that  has  not 
been  favorably  affected  by  the  work  of 
people  from  other  lands.  The  homoge- 
neity of  American  life  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  efforts  of  many  groups  of 
heterogeneous  people. 

However,  our  present  immigration 
law  seems  to  ignore  tlie  many  valuable 
contributions  which  immigrants  have 
made  to  our  national  growth. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952  was  a  comprehensive  statute 
which  codified  a  series  of  previous  laws 
relating  to  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion. Many  of  its  basic  provisions  were 
desirable  and  have  worked  effectively  for 
the  past  13  years.  However.  I  voted 
against  passage  of  this  measure,  and 
voted  to  sustain  President  Truman's  veto 
of  it  because  I  felt  that  it  contained  cer- 
tain basic  inequities.  These  inequities 
have  become  increasingly  apparent  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Furthermore,  our 
needs  and  responsibllties  In  the  field  of 
immigration  have  changed  significantly 
over  the  years. 

Throughout  my  service  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  make  it  fairer  and 
more  workable,  and  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination against  any  cultural  or  racial 
sroup.  On  many  occasions  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  modify  the  existing 
Ia-.v.  I  am  therefore  gratified  that  the 
committee  has  reported  out  this  bill, 
H  R.  2580.  The  committee  members  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  way  in  which 
they  have  dealt  with  this  difflcult  and 
complex  subject.  They  have  done  their 
Job  well,  placing  first  things  first.  They 
have  removed  the  discriminatory  aspects 
of  our  Immigration  policy.  They  have 
emphasized  the  humanitarian  task  of  re- 
uniting families.  They  have  Included 
provisions  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
skilled  workers  while  taking  precaution- 
ary measure  to  insure  that  American 


jobs  and  working  condition  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

By  once  and  for  all  elimlnaUng  the 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory  national 
origins  formula  for  selecting  immigrants 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  we  have 
finally  come  firmly  to  grips  with  the  most 
serious  deficiency  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act.  Too  often  in  the  past  we 
have  enacted  limited  or  temporary  meas- 
ures, often  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  to  meet 
an  emergency  situation  or  to  deal  with 
a  problem  not  covered  in  the  basic  stat- 
ute. This  bill  represents  an  effective 
and  realistic  approach  to  the  important 
task  of  reshaping  and  modernizing  our 
basic  immigration  policy.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  passed  without  further  delay. 

The  bill  makes  the  following  changes 
in  our  current  immigration  law: 

First.  It  raises  the  number  of  quota 
visas  available  each  year  from  the 
present  158.561  to  170,000.  It  protides 
that  no  quota  area  can  get  more  than 
20,000  numbers  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Second.  It  abolishes  the  "national 
origins "  formula  for  distributing  quota 
numbers  among  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  substitutes  new  selection  sys- 
tem on  a  first-come,  first-qualified  basis, 
within  the  percentage  limitations  of  the 
adjusted  preference  categories. 

Third.  It  establishes  a  new  set  of 
preferences  giving  highest  priority  to 
close  family  members  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens,  and  to  immigrants 
with  special  talents  or  skills  wlilch  are 
potentially  beneficial  to  our  national 
well-being. 

Fourth.  It  extends  nonquota  status  to 
parents  of  U.S.  citizens,  such  citizens 
being  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

Fifth.  It  gives  a  preference  t,o  persons 
needed  to  fill  jobs  for  which  domestic 
workers  are  not  available. 

Sixth.  It  abolishes  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle  provision  which  discriminates 
against  persons  of  oriental  ancestry. 

Seventh.  It  establishes  a  new  set  of 
labor  controls  to  safeguard  American 
workers  from  job  competition  and  from 
declining  work  standards  and  wages  as  a 
result  of  Immigrants  entering  the  labor 
market. 

Eighth.  It  makes  permanent  provision 
for  the  entry  of  10,200  refugees  each 
year. 

These  eight  provisions.  Mr.  President, 
really  modernize  and  make  workable  im- 
migration into  the  United  States,  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  these  eight  pro- 
visions be  enacted  into  law. 

PRESENT     OUOT.\    FORMtrLA     IS    DISCRIMINATORY 

The  effect  of  the  present  quota  alloca- 
tion formula  has  been  to  discriminate 
against  certain  nationality  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  from  eastern  and  south- 
ei^n  European  and  Asian  countries.  To- 
day there  are  many  quota  numbers 
available  in  some  countries  where  there 
is  little  pressure  for  immigration,  while 
in  other  areas,  where  there  are  many 
persons  who  wish  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States,  few  quota  numbers  are 
available  and  the  quotas  are  heavily 
oversubscribed.  Some  70  percent  of  the 
total  158,561  quota  numbers  authorized 


imder  present  law  are  assigned  to  only 
three  quota  areas.  Only  half  of  these 
are  used  each  year.  On  a  worldwide 
basis,  approximately  50,000  quota  num- 
bers are  left  over  each  year,  but  no  pro- 
vision has  ever  been  made  to  allow  for 
the  pooling  of  these  imused  numbers, 
and  for  their  subsequent  allocation  In 
areas  with  oversubscribed  quotas. 

The  remaining  30  percent  of  the  total 
numbers  presently  authorized  are  avail- 
able to  applicants  in  the  rest  of  the 
world's  coimtries,  but  statistics  show 
that  the  demand  is  heaviest  in  these 
areas.  Approximately  60  percent  of 
those  on  quota  waiting  lists  in  oversub- 
scribed areas  are  from  four  countries: 
Italy,  249.583;  Greece.  98.385;  Poland. 
80,481,  and  Portugal.  71.477.  Another 
40,443  are  waiting  on  the  Chinese  per- 
sons quota. 

In  addition  to  being  discriminatory  in 
principle,  the  national  origins  system  has 
not,  in  fact,  proven  effective  in  regulat- 
ing immigration.  Total  immigration  to 
the  United  States  has  averaged  some 
300,000  annually  for  the  past  several 
years.  However,  of  this  number,  an 
average  of  only  100,000  per  year,  or  1 
out  of  every  3  persons,  has  entered  as  a 
quota  immigrant.  The  remainder  enter 
either  as  nonquota  immigrants  or  as 
beneficiaries  of  private  legislation.  For 
example,  in  1963.  103.036  persons  entered 
under  the  established  quota  svstem. 
whereas  203.244  entered  outside  of  the 
quota.  The  corre.spondmg  figures  lor 
1964  are  102,844  quota  immigrants,  and 
189.404  outside  of  the  quota. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
abolish  the  national  origins  system..  The 
bill  proposes  only  a  modest  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  quota  immigrants 
who  will  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  annually,  from  the  present 
158,561  to  170.000,  only  12.000  addi- 
tional. The  important  point  here  is 
tliat  all  numbers  which  are  author- 
ized each  year  will  be  used  as  long 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  If  this 
law  is  enacted,  instead  of  asking  a  pro- 
spective immigrant  where  he  was  bom. 
we  will  be  concerned  with  his  relation- 
ship to  a  U.S.  citizen  or  resident  alien,  or 
whether  he  possesses  special  skills  or 
training  of  potential  benefit  to  our  na- 
tional economy  or  welfare. 

FAMILT  REtTNTTINO 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
help  unite  families. 

According  to  1960  census  figures,  ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  foreign 
born,  or  native  born  with  at  least  one 
parent  born  abroad.  In  Massachusetts, 
out  of  a  total  1960  population  of  5,149,- 
317,  approximately  576,452  were  foreign 
bom,  with  another  1,481,857  native  bom 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  This 
means  that  more  than  2  out  of  every  5 
-residents  of  my  State  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. Many  of  these  people  have  spouses, 
children,  parents,  brothers  or  sisters  still 
abroad  whom  they  wish  to  bring  to  this 
comitry  to  join  them.  Each  of  us  In  this 
body  I  know  takes  great  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  from  time  to  time  he  has 
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been  of  assistance  In  reuniting  families. 
However,  all  too  often  we  must  report  to 
our  constituents  the  discouraging  news 
that  delays,  often  of  many  years'  dura- 
tion, must  be  anticipated  before  families 
can  be  brought  together.  According  to 
the  State  Department,  as  of  December  28. 
1964  there  were  some  178.513  person.s  reg- 
istpted  as  preference  immigrants — rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aliens. 
and  skilled  persons — on  oversubscribed 
quota  lists. 

The  adjusted  preference  system  of  this 
bill  places  primary  emphasis  on  family 
reuniting.  Parents  of  U.S.  citizens,  such 
citizens  being  at  least  21  years  of  age, 
are  to  be  nonquota.  Most  of  those  affect- 
ed by  this  change  are  elderly  people  who 
wish  to  spend  their  remaining  years  with 
their  children. 

Spouses  and  children  of  resident  aUens 
will  also  be  given  a  higher  preference 
than  they  previously  had.  Lesser  pref- 
erences are  given  to  other  relatives.  This 
bill  would  help  facilitate  the  entry  of 
slcilled  aliens,  which  is  very  important 
to  the  economy. 

ENTRY  OF  SKILLED  ALIJ-.VS  F-ACILrTATED 

The  bill's  preference  system  also  gives 
priority  to  persons  capable  of  perform- 
ing jobs,  either  in  our  national  interest 
or  for  which  there  is  a  labor  shortage  in 
the  domestic  labor  market.  Many  of  our 
hospitals,  educational  institutions,  indus- 
trial firms,  and  even  our  own  Govern- 
ment agencies  need  qualified  people  to 
assimie  important  positions  from  which 
they  could  contribute  significantly  to  the 
national  prosperity  and  growth,  and 
more  importantly,  to  advances  of  inter- 
national significance  in  their  fields.  The 
pre.ient  quota  system,  however,  prevents 
many  qualified  and  needed  people  from 
gaining  prompt  entry. 

These  people  should  not  be  required 
to  experience  long  waiting  periods  on  the 
quota  lists  when  there  are  employment 
opportunities  available  to  them  in  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  particular  group  of  workers  is 
not  in  competition  with  American  work- 
ers. They  would  be  filling  jobs  which 
presently  so  unfilled  because  there  are 
not  sufficient  workers  In  the  United 
States  to  ^11  them.  Requiring  these  in- 
dividuals to  wait  serves  no  real  purpose. 
By  admitting  them,  and  filling  these 
vacant  positions,  the  domestic  economy 
will  be  enhanced,  and  in  addition,  em- 
ployment opportunities  will  be  created 
for  domestic  workers. 

Many  people  argue  that  because  we 
have  a  substantial  imemployment  rate  in 
the  United  States  today,  we  should  re- 
strict rather  than  expand  immigration. 
However,  the  bill  contains  strict  labor 
control  provisions  which  have  the  sup- 
port of  our  labor  unions.  Any  alien  seek- 
ing to  enter  this  country  as  a  worker, 
skilled  or  otherA'ise.  must  obtain  an  af- 
firmative certification  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  he  will  not  replace  a 
worker  in  the  United  States  and  further, 
that  his  employment  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  individuals  in  the  United  States  who 
are  similarly  employed.  This  certifica- 
tion is  required  for  all  Immigrants  from 


the  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  all 
nonpreference  immigrants,  and  for  all 
those  applying  as  slcilled  or  unskilled 
workers  under  the  preference  categories. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  retains 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative  con- 
trols over  immigration.  After  the  3-year 
phase-out  period,  which  provides  an 
orderly  transition  to  the  new  system, 
quota  numbers  will  be  issued  on  a  first- 
come,  first-qualified  basis,  without  re- 
gard to  an  applicant's  place  of  birth. 
However,  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
quota  numbers  will  be  distributed  equi- 
tably, and  to  insure  that  no  one  country 
can  preempt  a  majority  of  the  numbers 
available  each  year,  the  bill  provides 
that  not  more  than  20.000  numbers  can 
go  to  the  natives  of  any  single  quota  area 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

All  prospective  immigrants  will  con- 
tinue to  be  screened  carefully  to  make 
sure  that  they  meet  the  strict  qualifica- 
tions for  admissibility  which  were  estab- 
lished by  earhcr  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield  for  Information? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair  i ,  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  reason- 
ing supporting  the  conclusion  that  the 
20.000  figure  was  just  and  equitable? 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIi.  I  believe  It  was 
a  figure  considered  fair  under  all  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  figure  was  ar- 
rived at.  then,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
one  nation  from  receiving  excessive 
benefits  under  the  bill,  and  the  limitation 
was  adopted  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  Inquiry.  As  I  say,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  establishes  reasonable 
limits,  not  so  much  higher  than  present 
limits.  It  estabhshes  preferences,  or  rea- 
sons, for  admitting  people  Into  the  coun- 
try who  are  skilled  workers,  and  will  also 
be  helpful  in  uniting  families.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  pending  biU  would  make 
our  Immigration  laws  more  workable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  not  on  the 
committee,  but  I  have  been  interested  In 
this  legislation  for  at  least  6  to  10  years. 

Madam  President,  a  prospective  immi- 
grant must  still  provide  evidence  to  show 
that  he  will  not  become  a  public  charge. 
Persons  of  questionable  moral  character 
or  political  leanings  will  continue  to  be 
excluded. 

RETTGEE    PROVISIONS 

The  bill  also  takes  a  significant  step 
forward  in  the  area  of  refugee  legisla- 
tion. I  have  previously  sponsored  legis- 
lation in  this  area  and  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  of  the  total  170.000 
quota  numbers  available  each  year.  10.- 
200  are  permanently  reserved  for  the  ase 
of  refugee-escapees.    In  this  Important 


area  also  we  have,  in  the  past,  acted  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis,  passing  legislation  to 
meet  emergency  situations.  Now.  a  de- 
fined policy,  offering  refuge  to  persons 
who  have  fled  frorr  their  homelands  be- 
cause of  persecution  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  beliefs,  or  who  are 
unable  to  return  to  their  homes  on  ac- 
count of  a  natural  disaster,  will  be  a  per- 
manent part  of  our  Immigration  statute 
Madam  President.  I  now  come  to  the 
very  Important  provision — the  Western 
Hemisphere  provision. 

WESTERN    HEMISPHERE    PROVISIOW 

Madam  President,  in  passing  this  Ifj- 
islntion.  we  are  attempting  to  eliminate 
the  discriminatory  features  of  our  im- 
migration  laws.  We  are  adopting  a  gen- 
eral principle  governing  immigration 
v.'hich  imposes  a  celling  of  170.000  total 
visas  to  be  distributed  among  people  all 
over  the  world  who  wish  to  Immigrate 
to  the  United  States,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  applicant's  place  of  birth. 
However,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
places  the  natives  of  the  24  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  in  a  favored  poii- 
sition  vis-a-vis  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  permit 
these  people  to  enjoy  nonquota  or  "spe- 
cial" status  as  contemplated  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  Is.  In  fact, 
contradictory  to  our  announced  goal  of 
removing  special  preferences  for  the  na- 
tives of  any  quota  area,  and  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  new  quota  allocation  formu- 
la which  imposes  a  maximimi  ceiling  on 
immigration  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  problems  posed  by 
increasing  Immigration  from  Western 
Hemisphere  countries.  Recent  demo- 
graphic studies  show  that  these  nations 
constitute  the  area  of  the  greatest  fu- 
ture population  growth  While  we  ir. 
the  United  States  have  an  annual  growtli 
rate  of  approximately  1.6  percent,  the 
growth  rate  in  these  nations  is  about  3 
percent  per  annum.  The  population  o! 
the  area  is  now  approximately  200  mil- 
lion, but  projections  indicate  that  within 
35  years,  the  population  will  reach  600 
million. 

In  1955.  total  immigration  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nations,  including 
close  family  members  of  U.S.  citi2en5, 
totaled  some  94.274.  By  1961.  this  figure 
had  risen  to  112,836.  In  1964,  the  tota'. 
was  139.284,  and  In  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year,  some  75,402  have  ahead} 
been  admitted  from  these  areas.  The 
average  for  the  past  5  years  has  been 
125.000  annually.  Including  close  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

I  believe  that  the  compromise  worked 
out  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commitife 
is  a  realistic  and  equitable  one.  and  one 
which  is  entirely  consistent  with  our 
overall  objective  in  enacting  immigra- 
tion reiorm  legislation.  A  total  annua! 
quota  of  120,000  for  Western  Hemisphere 
nations  is  established,  and  will  become 
effective  on  January  1.  1968.  However 
close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  nonquota  status.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  about  25.000  per- 
sons may  be  affected  by  this  latter  con- 
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slderatlon.  Therefore,  If  we  impose  a 
total  limitation  of  120,000.  and  add  to 
[his  the  25,000  close  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens,  total  immigration  from  this 
area  can  be  as  high  as  145,000  per  year. 
Ill  view  of  the  recent  pattern  of  immi- 
gration, this  figure  Is  a  just  one. 

Of  course  we  do  not  intend  to  affront 
our  hemispheric  neighbors  with  whom 
ttf  Iiave  traditionally  worked  closely  and 
with  whom  we  share  so  many  mutual 
Interests.  As  a  senior  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  taken 
great  interest  in  promoting  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
think  we  all  want  that.  To  say  that  the 
action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
limiting  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  just  as  it  is  limiting  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  destroy  our 
relationships  with  those  countries  is  to 
create  a  problem  which  should  not  arise. 
Our  ties  to  our  hemispheric  neighbors 
are  strong.  So  are  our  historic  ties  with 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  which 
ha\e  given  us  not  only  our  laws  and 
many  of  our  traditions,  but  which  also 
sent  here  the  first  immigrants  who 
.iettled  the  New  World.  These  historic 
ties — strong  as  they  are — are  not  pre- 
venting us  from  altering  a  quota  formula 
«hich  for  many  years  has  given  these 
countries  a  significant  advantage  with 
respect  to  immigration.  Today  a  quali- 
fied native  of  Great  Britain.  Chile,  or 
Venezuela  can  enter  this  country 
promptly  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  A  qual- 
ified native  of  Greece  or  Italy  or  Poland 
or  Portugal  cannot.  Our  historic  ties  to 
Great  Britain  do  not  prevent  us  from 
correcting  this  situation — from  altering 
the  special  privileged  status  of  that 
countrj'.  Nor  should  they.  Nor  should 
our  ties  and  friendship  with  Clille  and 
Venezuela,  and  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  prevent  us  from  cor- 
recting a  policy  which  discriminates  in 
favor  of  them  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations. 

Our  neighbors  know  that  the  action 
that  we  are  taking  here  is  designed  to 
equalize  opportunity  to  people  of  all  na- 
tions to  come  here  should  they  meet  the 
general  qualifications  imposed.  Surely 
they  are  reasonable  and  realistic  enough 
to  recognize  that  what  Is  fair  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  fair  for  them. 

I  prefer  to  look  at  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  nations  as  a  step  for- 
ward to  greater  equality  in  our  immi- 
gration policy,  not  as  a  step  backward. 
We  are  In  the  process  of  a  major  revision 
of  the  concepts  which  have  governed  otu- 
Inunlgratlon  policy.  What  we  want,  and 
what  our  relationships  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  require,  is  a  complete  over- 
haul—not an  incomplete  Job.  Clearly 
this  is  the  time  to  act.  To  fall  to  do  so 
would  be  to  continue  our  discriminatory 
policies— not  to  abolish  them. 

We  must  remember  that  this  bill  pro- 
rtdes  for  a  Select  Commission  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Immigration  which  Is  to 
review  and  study  all  aspects  of  immigra- 
tion from  this  area,  and  to  make  appro- 
priate recommendations  to  the  Congress. 


If  after  careful  deliberation  the  Commis- 
sion feels  that  some  adjustments  should 
be  made  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  pro- 
visions of  this  bUl.  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  it  to  present  its  views  to 
Congress  and  there  will  be  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  before  the  quota  limitation 
becomes  crystallized  Into  law  on  July  1, 
1968. 

Surely  the  limitation  of  120.000  set  on 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration  as  op- 
posed to  only  170,000  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  realistic  and  not  restrictive. 
The  time  to  take  such  a  step  is  now.  and 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  Senate,  and  retained  in 
conference  with  the  House. 

IMMIGRANTS    HAVE    BENEFTTED    OL'R    COXiNTKY 

We  all  know  how  much  the  immigrants 
have  benefited  our  coimtry.  Our  Na- 
tion has.  throughout  the  years,  benefited 
from  the  contributions  of  our  immi- 
grants. And.  with  the  aid  and  challenge 
of  fresli  ideas  and  talents,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm and  industry  of  the  immigrants 
we  can  anticipate  in  the  future,  we  will 
continue  to  do  well.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  many  of  the  Individ- 
uals whom  I  have  helped  come  to  this 
country  and  I  havs  been  pleased  by  their 
appreciation  of  what  this  country  stands 
for.  I  know  that  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  United  States,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  make  good  and  to  contribute  to 
the  continued  progress  of  our  Nation  has 
been  an  important  asset  to  us.  I  know- 
how  successful  some  of  them  have  tieen. 
and  how  grateful  they  are  that  these  op- 
portunities have  been  made  available  to 
them. 

In  an  era  when  other  countries  seem 
to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
rather  than  a  less  restrictive  immigra- 
tion policy,  our  action  in  liberalizing  our 
law  has  special  meaning.  We  are  mak- 
ing clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  w'e 
intend  to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  dis- 
crimination against  any  nationality 
group  from  our  immigration  law,  and  In 
so  doing  that  we  Intend  to  live  up  to  our 
image  as  the  land  of  opportunity.  Fail- 
ure to  act  will,  in  the  long  run.  result  in 
a  weakening  of  our  position  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and  in 
a  decline  of  our  domestic,  economic,  and 
social  well-being. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  give  renewed 
meaning  to  the  famous  words  of  Emma 
Lazarus  on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  The  "Golden  Door'  will  at  last 
be  open. 

I  note  the  presence  of  my  jtinior  col- 
league [Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts] 
in  the  Senate  I  congratulate  him  upon 
fathering  this  measure,  which  I  believe 
is  of  so  much  value  to  all  of  us  in  this 
country.  I  hope  the  proposed  legislation 
will  be  passed  and  that,  under  his  guid- 
ance, the  committee  of  conference  will 
adopt  Its  provisions,  particularly  with 
regard  to  limitation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts, 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator  5ield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  own  personal 


appreciation,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  making  this 
address  in  support  of  this  legislation  As 
my  colleague  has  pointed  out  in  his  ad- 
dress. It  Is  fair  legislation.  It  Is  equitable 
legislation.  It  is  meaningful  legislation. 
It  is  responsive  to  the  particular  needs 
wiilch  ha\e  been  with  us  for  some  period 
of  time.  The  fact  that  my  disthiguislied 
colleague  is  making  this  eloquent  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  ought  to  be  of 
great  Importance  to  eveiT  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
what  my  dlstlnguislied  colleague  has 
said. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  may  yield  to  me 
for  some  observations,  without  his  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  whose  resourcefulness  I 
always  appreciate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President.  I  ex- 
press my  hearty  commendation  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  said 
upon  the  limitation  of  immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  in  this  connection  what  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said— that 
this  limitation  does  not  go  into  effect 
until  July  1,  1968;  and  that  the  commis- 
sion which  is  to  be  created  by  the  bill  is 
specifically  charged  with  the  duty  to 
study  this  limitation  and  make  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  as  It  sees 
fit. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  pointing 
out  in  such  an  eloquent  way  that  this 
limitation  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
does  not  constitute  any  discrimination 
whatever,  but.  on  the  contrary,  it  brings 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  line  with  our 
policy  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  limitation  of 
120,000  as  applied  to  the  Western  Heml- 
.sphere,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
170.000  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  still 
makes  provision  in  favor  of  the  Weste'm 
Hemi.'^phere.  in  that  it  allocates,  if  mv 
arithmetic  is  correct,  45  percent  of  our 
immigration  from  an  area  of  the  world 
which  at  the  present  moment  contains 
only  15  percent  of  the  worid's  popula- 
tion. So  we  are  still  giving  the  Western 
Hemisphere  an  advantage  under  this 
bill. 

Mr.  S.ALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said.  I  might  also  add— as 
I  know  the  Senator  is  aware — that  when 
he  says  120.000.  there  are  25.000  close 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  in  addition  to 
that  nim:iber  who  can  come  In  So  I  be- 
lieve what  we  are  doing  Is  building  up  a 
mutual  relationship  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  rather  than  In  any  way 
making  those  countries  feel  that  they 
should  not  like  or  appreciate  what  we 
are  doing. 
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Mr.  ERVIN  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me  under  those  conditions. 
What  the  fenator  has  said  in  his  speech 
is  of  great  significance. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALIi.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FONG     Madam  President 

The  PPESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  L.\uscke1 
without  losins  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obifction.  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President.  I 
believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  me 
to  express  my  opinion  on  the  bill  that  is 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  in  mind  that  this  Yankee  from 
Mass3chu.sctts.  of  the  pure  blood  stock, 
with  roots  dating  back  to  the  very  ear- 
liest days  of  our  history,  comes  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  speak.s  in  behalf 
of  the  Immi^ation  bill. 

We  are  receivine;  letters  condemning 
the  bill:  and  tho.se  who  write,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  not  fully  informed  of  its  con- 
tents, nor  are  they  aware  adequately  of 
the  sismiflcance  of  keeping  our  doors 
moderately  open. 

Today  this  Yankee  is  joined  by  this 
Ohloan.  whose  parents  came  from  Slo- 
venia, in  the  Alps  of  Yugoslavia,  the 
Yankee  and  the  Slovenian  uniformly 
expressing  the  view  that  this  is  a  good 
bill. 

Moreover.  I  am  happy  to  loin  the  Ken- 
ned.vs.  the  S.ilton.^talls.  and  the  Fongs 
of  Hawaii  in  supporting  it. 

Mr  S.ALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  like  to 
comment  that  we  all  work  together.  The 
inscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  pro- 
claims that  no  matter  where  one  comes 
from,  we  offer  the  opportunities  of  this 
country-  Whether  we  came  from  Ire- 
land. Yugoslavia,  or  Halifax,  we  had  the 
same  motive.  And  Hawaii,  originally 
from  China. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
descendant  of  one  of  Hawaii's  planta- 
tion laborers,  comln?  from  the  Far  East, 
should  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  join  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts,  the  distin- 
guished tunior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  in  a.sklng  the  Senate  to 
support  this  bill  strongly. 

AJthough  we  come  from  ancestors  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  we  know 
that  the  bill  Is  a  fine  bill,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
excellent  address  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


lUGfl-SPEED  GROUNT)  TRANSPOR- 
TATION'—CONTERENCE  REPORT 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
.submit  .1  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 


House  to  the  bill  'S.  1588)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  under- 
take research,  development,  and  demon- 
strations in  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  puiposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  rend  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  repoit. 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings' of  September  17,  1965.  pp. 
21202-24294.  Congressio.mal  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. The  House  amendment  struei:  out 
all  of  the  Senate  bill  'S.  1588' .  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute. 
Although  the  House  amendment  was  a 
complete  substitute  it  did  not  differ  sub- 
stantially except  in  a  fev.-  respects,  which 
I  will  discuss  in  a  moment.  The  confer- 
ence reported  measure  now  before  the 
Senate  is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment. 

After  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
its  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill,  the 
comments  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Com- 
merce, who  must  administer  this  pro- 
gram, were  requested  on  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  advised  that 
the  enactment  of  the  Senate  approved 
version  would  be  entirely  satisfactory 
from  the  Department's  point  of  view; 
and  also,  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  differing  provisioris  con- 
tained in  the  House  version,  except  for 
the  provisions  relating  to  patent  poUcy 
and  to  the  termination  date  cf  the  sta- 
tistical collection  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretai-j-'s  letter 
of  September  13.  1965.  be  Incorporated 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  major  difference  upon  which 
agreement  was  reached  is  as  follows:  The 
House  amendment  added  to  the  bill  a 
provision  which  would  in  effect  seem  to 
require  compulsory  licensing  of  any  pri- 
vate contractor  participating  in  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  legislation,  with 
respect  to  any  patent.s  resulting  from 
work  performed  under  the  contract  as 
well  as  "all  information,  uses,  processes, 
and  other  developments  resulting"  from 
the  contractor's  activity  under  the  con- 
tract. The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

At  the  hearings,  the  Secretaty  of  Com- 
merce gave  his  assurance  that  the  De- 
partment would  apply  in  its  contractual 
arrangements  for  research  and  develop- 
ment the  guidelines  contained  in  the 
"President's  patent  policy  statement" 
that  is  presently  in  effect  with  respect  to 
the  patentable  discoveries  and  Inventions 
emerging  from  Government -financed 
contracts.  In  his  letter  of  September  13, 
1965.  the  Secretary  stated  his  strong  view 
that  It  would  be  undesirable  to  deal  with 


the  issue  of  Government  patent  policy  in 
a  piecemeal  fashion.    He  wrote: 

It  Is  far  preferable  for  the  Congress  not  to 
direct  on  executive  department  to  follow  u 
selected  type  of  ptitent  policy  contrary  to  the 
President's  patent  policy  statement  until  the 
Congress  has  focused  on  the  total  Issue  and 
made  Its  determlnutjon. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate insisted  on  the  deletion  of  this  provi- 
sion in  view  of  the  po.sitlon  which  the 
Senate  has  recently  taken  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  other  bills,  the  current  .»tudy  now 
underway  looking  toward  a  general  gov- 
ernmental patent  policy,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
he  would  protect  the  public  interest  by 
applying  the  guidelines  in  the  President'.s 
patent  policy  statement.  The  conferees 
artreed  to  eliminate  this  patent  provision. 

Another  difference  upon  which  agree- 
ment was  reached  Ls  as  follows:  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  the  act 
shall  terminate  on  June  30,  1969.  The 
con-esponding  section  of  the  Senate  bill 
provided  that  the  act  shall  tci-minate  on 
June  30,  1969.  "except  for  .section  3  ' 
This  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretarj-  of  Commerce  "to  collect  and 
collate  transportation  data,  statistics, 
•ind  other  information  which  he  deter- 
mines will  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  national  transportation  system  " 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  recom- 
mended that  this  general  authority  be 
excepted  from  the  termination  clause 
contained  In  the  bill  In  order  to  avoid  any 
technical  question  in  the  future  as  to  the 
general  authority  and  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  collect 
transportation  statistics.  The  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  have  been  retained  In 
the  conference  substitute. 

.\  third  difference  upon  which  agree- 
ment was  reached  is  as  follows:  Both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  contracting 
for  demonstration  projects  to  provide 
fair  and  equitable  arrangements — as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — to 
protect  the  Interests  of  affected  em- 
ployees. The  Senate  bill  required  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  railroad  em- 
ployees involved  In  operations  which  are 
the  subject  of  such  demonstrations.  The 
House  bill  required  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  -the  employees  of  any  com- 
mon canler  who  are  affected  by  any 
demonstration  carried  out  by  such  car- 
rier pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  an  earlier  provision,  the  conference 
substitute  like  the  House  amendment 
contains  language  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  to  limit  research 
and  development  or  demonstrations  to 
any  particular  mode  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  The  employee 
protection  provision  in  the  conference 
substitute  Is  also  the  same  as  in  the 
House  amendment.  Under  the  confer- 
ence substitute,  the  employees  of  a  con- 
tracting railroad  who  are  affected  by  a 
demonstration  conducted  by  such  rail- 
road pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  the  employees 
of  a  contracting  bus  company  who  are 
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affected  by  a  demonstration  carried  out 
by  the  bus  company  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
would  be  protected  by  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements.  Thus,  under  the  lan- 
guage adopted,  affected  employees  of  a 
contracting  company  would  be  protected 
by  fair  and  equitable  arrangements  in 
the  contract  between  the  common  caiTier 
for  which  they  are  employed  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  against  a  worsen- 
ing of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment  as  the  result  of  such 
contracted  demonstrations.  Wlille  sec- 
tion 5(2)  <f)  of  the  Intei-stat€  Commerce 
Act  Is  made  applicable  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployees of  any  carrier  with  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  a  contract 
for  a  demonstration  imder  this  legisla- 
tion, this  can  have  no  effect  upon  any 
construction  placed  upon  section  5(2)  (f> 
or  section  5  or  indeed  on  any  other  pro- 
visions of  that  act. 

.\  fourth  difference  upon  which  agree- 
ment was  reached  is  as  follows:  The 
House  amendment  provided  for  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of 
this  legislation.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provisions.  The 
conference  substitute  is  the  same  as  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  provi- 
sions relating  to  compensation  and  reim- 
bursement for  certain  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  AdvisoiT  Committee  are 
deleted.  It  is  expected  that  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  will  serve  w  ith- 
out  compensation,  but  will  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  under 
other  statutorj-  authority. 

Finally,  the  conference  substitute  is 
ihe  same  as  the  House  amendment  as  to 
a  number  of  minor  differences  in  the  two 
versions.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Indicated  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
either  tlie  House  or  Senate  version. 

Madam  President,  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Coirunittee  on  Commerce  points 
out  that  modern  intercity  surface  trans- 
portation service  Is  vital  to  both  our  na- 
tional economic  growth  and  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  This  bill  will  enable  th.e 
.oower  of  science  and  technology,  demon- 
strated so  well  in  the  evolution  of  air 
and  high  travel,  to  be  utilized  in  tiie  de- 
velopment of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation. I  urge  the  atioption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  priirted  in  the  Record, 
«  follows: 

The  Sf:caFT»nr  of  Commekce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  3. 1965. 
Hiii  Warren  O.  Macnxison. 
CiiOirTTiai.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
I'  S   Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

DE\a  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  vour 
recent  letter  requesting  the  Department  of 
Comiiierce  to  comment  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  inn.  5863)  and  Senate  (S. 
1588 1  versions  of  the  proposed  legislation  for 
^ese.^rch  and  development  In  high  speed 
?ro'ind  transportation. 

We  have  no  questions  concerning  the  Sen- 
ate ipproved  version  of  this  legislation  IS. 
1588)  and  If  the  Congress  enacted  this  pro 
?o»al  In  this  form  it  would  be  entirely  satls- 
■actory  from  our  point  of  view. 


With  regard  to  the  House  approved  ver- 
sion, we  are  particularly  concerned  with  two 
changes  made  bv  the  House.  Section  8(al 
(2)  of  HJl.  5863  provides  that: 

"Any  such  agreement  or  contract  shaU  con- 
tain provisions  effective  to  insure  that  all 
information,  uses,  processes,  patents,  and 
other  developments  resulting  rrom  any  activ- 
ity undertaken  pursuant  to  such  agreement 
or  contract  will  be  made  readily  available  on 
fair  and  equitable  terms  to  the  transportation 
Industry  and  Industries  engaging  In  furnish- 
ing supplie.i  to  such  Industry." 

This  provision  In  effect  would  seem  to  re- 
quire compulsory  licensing  of  any  private 
contractor  participating  In  the  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation,  with  respect  to 
any  patents  resulting  from  work  performed 
under  Uie  contract  as  well  as  "all  Informa- 
tion, uses,  processes,  and  other  developments 
resulting"  from  the  contractor's  activity  un- 
der the  contract.  The  issue  of  Government 
patent  policy  is  currently  being  given  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  we  further  tmderstand  this 
issue  wUl  also  be  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  appropriate  House  committee  In  due 
course.  As  you  know,  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  presently  have  for  their 
guidance  on  Government  patent  policy  mat- 
ters a  statement  of  giUdcUnes  set  forth  In 
the  President's  patent  policy  statement.  It 
la  our  strong  view  that  It  Is  undesirable  to 
deal  with  the  Issue  of  Government  patent 
policy  In  a  piecemeal  fashion  by  special 
amendments  to  program  legislation  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  We  feel  it  is 
far  preferable  for  the  Congress  not  to  direct 
an  executive  department  to  follow  a  se- 
lected tsTJe  of  patent  policy  contrary  to  the 
President's  patent  policy  statement  until  the 
Congress  has  focused  on  the  total  Issue  and 
nuido  Its  determination  in  the  form  of  ap- 
propriate legislation  on  patent  policy  that 
would  be  applicable  to  all  Government  agen- 
cies and  to  all  Government  research  pro- 
grams. 

This  does  not  mean,  with  specific  reference 
to  the  high-speed  ground  transportation  re- 
search effort,  that  this  Department  would  be 
unconcerned  about  patents  resulting  from 
Government-financed  research.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  the  President's  patent  policy 
guidelines,  depending  on  all  the  facte  In- 
volved in  a  research  contract  under  this  pro- 
gram, this  Department  might  decide  that  the 
Government  should  take  title  or  that  the 
private  contractor  should  retain  title  but 
agree  to  some  lorm  of  licensing.  The  objec- 
tion to  section  8(a)  (2)  of  the  House  bill  la 
that  It  would  reqtUre  across  the  board  that 
a  compulsory  licensing  provision  be  con- 
tained in  all  the  research  contracts  entered 
into  under  this  program  whether  or  not  such 
a  provision  Is  in  fact  In  the  total  public  In- 
terest. Furthermore,  you  win  note  that  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment  which  re- 
quU-es  this  compulsory  licensing  feature  Is 
not  limited  to  patents  but  would  also  apply 
to  "all  information,  uses,  processes,  and  other 
developments  even  though  these  would  not 
be  patentable." 

Therefore,  pending  the  passage  of  a  Ped- 
ei-al  statute  setting  forth  generally  applicable 
patent  policy,  it  is  our  position  that  there 
should  not  be  piecemeal  legislation  m  Iso- 
lated Instances,  but  rather  that  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  should  be  per- 
mitted to  administer  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  In  accordance  with  the  Pres- 
ident's patent  policy  statement.  It  Is  our 
hope  that,  upon  further  consideration  of  this 
Item,  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  he  able 
to  agree  on  a  bill  which  does  not  contain 
provision  regulating  Government  patent  pol- 
icy. 

Section  12  of  the  House  bill  provides  that 
the  act  shall  terminate  on  Jtine  30  1969.  The 


corresponding  section  in  the  Senate  bill  ^sec. 
10)  provides  that  the  act  shall  terminate  on 
June  30,  1969,  "except  for  section  3."  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Senate  bill  is  similar  to  section 
4  of  the  House  bill  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  "to  collect  and  collate 
tranportatlon  data.  statlsUcs,  and  other  in- 
formation which  he  determines  wlU  contrib- 
ute to  the  Improvement  of  the  National 
Transportation  System."  While  existing  law 
provides  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
certain  authority  to  collect  transportation 
statistics.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  clarify  this  general  authority  and  hence 
a  provision  for  this  purpose  was  contained  In 
the  text  of  the  administration  bill  initially 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  Its  considera- 
tion. It  Is  our  feeling  that  to  avoid  any  tech- 
nical question  in  the  future,  beyond  1969.  as 
to  the  general  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  collect 
transportation  statislcs.  it  would  be  desirable 
to  except  tins  provision  from  the  termina- 
tion clause  contained  In  the  legislation. 
Therefore,  it  is  our  recommendation  that  the 
Sen:\te  approved  version  of  the  termination 
clause-  be  retained  in  the  bUl  approved  by 
Congress. 

Other  than  the  two  items  mentioned  above, 
relating  to  the  patent  policy  provision  and 
the  termination  provision,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  no  objection  to  the  several 
other  provisions  contained  in  the  House  ap- 
proved bill  which  differ  from  S.  1588. 

We  hope  these  comments  will  be  helpful 
in  the  fiu-ther  consideration  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  We.  of  cotu-se.  look  forward  to 
an  early  resolution  of  the  djfierences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  approve  this  Important  legisla- 
tion In  the  very  near  future. 

Please  let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of  further 
aRst^tance  In  any  way. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President 
we  have  under  consideration  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  high-speed  ground 
transportation  bill. 

This  is  th.e  first  step  toward  modem 
swift  ground  transportation  and  I  do 
not  want  the  moment  to  pass  without 
commending  the  author  of  this  legis- 
lation, my  colleague.  Senator  Claieorns 
Pell. 

Some  critics  called  It  a  dream  In  1962 
when  Senator  Pell  with  foresight  sug- 
gested that  steps  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide high-speed  intercity-  rail  service  in 
the  densely  populated  conldor  stretch- 
ing from  Washington  to  Boston.  At 
that  time  Senator  Pell  introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  negotiation  of  an  eight- 
State  public  authority  to  provide  such 
service.  He  reintroduced  the  bill  In  the 
88th  Congress. 

President  Keruiedy  adopted  Seriator 
Pell's  suggestion  and  established  a:T 
Interagency  task  force  to  survey  the  pro- 
posal. This  task  force  concluded  that 
an  evaluation  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  northeast  corridor  should  be 
made. 

S.  1588  provides  for  such  a  study. 

We  have  done  so  little  thus  far  in  an 
area  that  needs  so  much  attention.  We 
must  bring  our  scientific  and  technical 
talents  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  high- 
speed ground  transportation. 

The  American  scientific  genius  which 
revolutionized    air    transportation    and 
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now  has  made  it  possible  to  travel  in 
spBce — must  ponder  and  resolve  the 
more  down-to-earth  problems  of  high- 
speed eround  transportation. 

But  the  bill  provides  for  more  than  a 
study.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretarv- 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and 
development  and  to  initiate  demonstra- 
tions in  high-speed  intercity  ground 
transportation.  I  think  it  is  a  fitting— 
if  coincidental— tribute  to  Senator  Pell 
tJiat  the  demonstration  program  will  be- 
gin in  all  probability  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  initial  demonstra- 
tion, as  was  brought  out  at  the  hearings 
t)efore  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  will 
Involve  a  gas  turbine  self-propelled  car 
«ith  high  frequency  service  between 
Providence  and  Boston. 

Senator  Pf.il's  pioposal — his  deter- 
mination to  Improve  our  railroad  serv- 
ice— will  become  a  reality  soon  in  Rhode 
Island  with  this  demonstration  program. 
The. benefits  of  the  program  will  accrue 
to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  urge  immediate  and  favorable  action 
on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  today  is  taking 
final  action  on  S.  1588,  the  administra- 
tion's bill  to  provide  a  program  of  dem- 
onstrations, research,  and  development 
in  high-speed  ground  transportation.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  the  conferees  have 
wisely  and  judiciously  resolved  the  few 
differences  between  the  Hou.se  and  Sen- 
ate version.s  and  that  the  final  version  is 
sound  in  every  respect.  I  urge  speedy 
adoption  of  the  repoit  so  that  we  may 
clenr  the  legislation  for  the  President's 
.signature. 

I  am  proud  to  claim  a  parental  rela- 
tionship to  this  particular  brick  In  the 
edifice  of  the  Great  Society  and  thus  am 
particularly  pleased  at  today's  action. 
The  campaign  for  many  of  the  concepts 
of  this  bill  really  began  two  Congresses 
ago  when,  in  June  1962.  I  introduced  a 
resolution,  reintroduced  In  the  last  Con- 
gress and  in  this  one  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16.  which  calls  for  an  eight- 
State  public  authority  to  maintain  and 
operate  high-speed  rail  passenger  service 
in  the  northeast  Megalopolis  between 
Washington  and  Boston.  President  Ken- 
nedy asked  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  review  the  problems  which  my  original 
resolution  set  out  to  correct,  and  the  De- 
partment's preliminary  studies  led  to  the 
expaiided  programs  contemplated  in  S. 
1588.  I  congratulate  President  Johnson 
for  taking  up  the  matter  with  such  imag- 
ination and  vigor. 

Now  that  final  enactment  appears  im- 
minent. I  only  wish  to  e.\press  the  hope 
that  the  appropriations  committees  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  funding  the  authoi  ized 
programs  fully,  and  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  then  will  proceed  as  swiftly 
as  possible  to  implement  them.  Espe- 
cially in  New  England,  where  we  are 
faced  with  some  hard  decisions  about 
public  support  for  the  continuance  of  rail 
passenger  service,  the  demonstration 
projects  provided  in  S.  1588  will  be  most 
helpful  In  guiding  future  policy. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 


ington [Mr.  Mao.vcson]  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  introduced 
S.  1588.  and  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LauscheI  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  guided 
the  measure  with  a  sure  hand.  I  extend 
my  fullest  thanks  to  my  senior  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI  who 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  the  legislation 
and  then  worked  hard  for  its  passage, 
and  finally,  thanks  are  due  to  Members 
of  the  House,  particularly  Congressman 
Harris  and  Congressman  Staggers  who 
did  much  to  insure  approval  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Subsequently  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bin  iS.  1588)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  undertake  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was. 
to  amend  the  title,  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  undertake  research  and  development 
in  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY'  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2580)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Madam  President,  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaims 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  But  in 
many  areas  of  American  life  we  have  not 
practiced  this  principal  tenet  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  Congress  enacted 
the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  de- 
signed to  eliminate  some  of  the  more 
blatant  forms  of  racial  discrimination 
against  our  own  citizens.  Again,  in  this 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  to  extend,  once 
and  for  all,  the  franchise  of  all  eligible 
American  citizens. 

As  we  reappraise  the  relationship  of 
citizen  to  citizen  under  these  measures, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  reexamine  this  same 
relationship — man's  equality  to  man — 
with  respect  to  peoples  of  the  world. 
Eliinination  of  racial  barriers  against 
citizens  cf  other  lands  is  a  lo?icaI  exten- 
sion of  eliminating  discrimination 
against  American  citizens. 

Madam  President,  repeatedly  and  for 
many  years,  I  have  spoken  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  urge  consideration  of  legislation 
to  reform  our  immigration  laws  in  this 
way.  Again  and  again  I  have  urged  that 
the  Congress  enact  an  immigration  meas- 
ure to  eliminate  the  last  vestiges  of  racial 
discrimination  from  our  immigration 
laws. 


Now,  at  last,  we  have  before  us  an  im- 
migration proposal,  H.R.  2580,  wliich  re- 
flects in  every  detail  the  principles  of 
equality  and  human  dignity  to  which  our 
Nation  subscribes,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  serves  the  national  interest. 
NXCEssrrv  foe  immigr.*tion  oeform 

This  is  an  issue  of  fundamental  na- 
tional policy,  becavise  the  racial  restric- 
tions inherent  in  our  present  Immiera- 
tion  laws  disparage  our  democratic  hern- 
age.  They  directly  contradict  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  our  traditional  stand- 
ards of  fairness  and  justice 

Racial  Inimigration  restrictions  began 
in  1875  and  reached  their  peak  in  1924 
Public  sentiment  in  1924  was  summarized 
by  Senator  David  A.  Reed,  who  said 

I  think  most  of  us  are  reconciled  to  ttf 
Idea  ot  discrimination.  I  thlnlt  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  us  to  discriminate;  and  I 
do  not  think  discrimination  in  Itselt  Is  un- 
fair. We  have  got  to  discriminate  riie  oiiir 
question  that  I  think  worries  the  committee 
Is  (which  method)  is  the  more  plauslhle 
method  of  attaining  that  dlscrlmlniitlon 
Practically  oil  of  us  are  agreed  that  (racls; 
dlBcrlmlnation)  is  an  end  thit  should  te 
attained. 

That  is  what  Senator  David  A.  Reed 
said. 

However,  since  1924.  we  have  made 
tremendous  progress  toward  removing 
racial  restrictions  in  our  immlgratior. 
policies  and  practices.  An  outstanding 
milestone  was  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952  It  was  a  far-reach- 
ing step  forward  in  the  relaxation  o' 
the  racial  curbs  In  our  immigration 
statutes.  It  wiped  out  total  exclusior. 
against  Japan  and  other  Asian  nations 
and  for  the  first  time  allowed  many  na- 
tions a  long-denied  quota  of  Imniigrantf 
Progressive  as  that  1952  law  was,  to- 
day it  is  very  obsolete.  More  than  10 
years  have  now  passed  since  its  enact- 
ment. Since  then,  our  Nation  and  the 
world  have  witnessed  revolutionary 
changes  in  almost  every  phase  of  life 
Many  areas  emerged  from  colonial  status 
to  fuU  nationhood.  Many  nations  have 
changed  their  form  of  government 
There  is  greater  clamor  for  freedom, 
liberty,  and  justice,  and.  worldwide, 
peoples  are  on  the  march  seeking  equnl- 
ity.  Economic,  interdependence  has 
shaken  traditional  economic,  social,  and 
political  patterns. 

At  home,  we  have  wiped  out  racial  bar- 
riers in  our  Armed  Forces,  in  Interstate 
transportation,  in  our  instltutionii  cf 
higher  learning,  and  in  many  areas  of 
our  economy.  We  are  making  significant 
progress  in  desegregating  our  public 
schools,  housing,  business,  and  public 
accommodations,  and  protecting  the  vci- 
Ing  rights  of  all  citizens.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we,  as  a  Nation,  recognize  this 
great  upheaval  in  our  Nation  ami 
throughout  the  world  for  equal  stata^ 
Repeatedly  America  has  been  accused 
that  it  has  been  unfair  in  its  immigra- 
tion laws.  We  have  erected  racial  bar- 
riers that  deny  equal  dignity  and  respect 
to  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  s 
population.    These   racial  barriers  are 
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bad  for  America.  They  hurt  America's 
image  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

For  example,  do  Senators  know  that 
under  present  American  immigration 
quotas  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  areas 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  people  who 
populate  our  newest  State  could  be  al- 
most totally  excluded  from  the  United 
States?  1 

That  Ireland,  with  a  population  of 
2,815,000  has  a  larger  quota  than  all 
Asia,  with  a  population  of  nearly  one 
and  a  half  billion? 

That  the  quota  for  tiny  Switzerland 
is  greater  than  the  quotas  for  the  entire 
African  continent? 

That  Rumania — a  Communist  na- 
tion— has  a  quota  of  289,  which  is  small 
enough,  but  thi.s  is  nearly  a  third  more 
than  our  quota  for  non-Communist  India 
and  the  non-Communist  Philippines 
combined? 

Do  Senators  know  that  the  immigra- 
tion quotas  of  nearly  every  nation  in  the 
Asla-Paclflc  area  are  so  small  that  they 
are  heavily  oversubscribed,  according  to 
latest  State  Department  figures? 

Japans  waiting  list  stretches  all  the 
way  to  1989  or  beyond;  the  quota  for 
Chinese  persons  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses exhausted  in  perpetuity,  because 
immigrants  already  admitted  into  the 
United  States  have  been  charged  against 
it;  the  quota  for  Okinawa,  which  does 
not  fall  under  Japans  but  under  a  special 
Asia-Pacific  quota  of  100  shared  by  18 
other  Pacific  dependencies,  is  backlogged 
for  48  years,  until  the  year  2011;  the 
Philippines  quota  is  89  years  behind,  and 
only  the  quotas  of  Afghanistan,  Cam- 
bodia, Malaya,  Laos,  and  Nepal  are  open, 
since  these  are  countries  which  generally 
have  not  sought  immigration  beyond 
their  borders. 

THE    ORIENTAL    EXCLUSION    ACTS 

The  racial  strictures  of  the  present  im- 
migration laws  have  their  genesis  in  the 
19th  century,  when  more  than  19  million 
immigrants  arrived  in  this  coimtry.  The 
first  restrictive  law  passed  by  Congress 
was  the  act  of  March  3,  1875.  which  em- 
powered consular  officials  to  investigate 
Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrant  labor 
contracts  for  evidences  of  any  lewd  or 
immoral  purposes.  It  establishes  penal- 
ties for  U.S  citizens  who  transported  sub- 
jects of  China  or  Japan  without  free  con- 
sent for  a  term  of  service  and  rendered 
such  contracts  void.  Immigration  ofB- 
cers  were  required  to  inspect  all  vessels 
and  certify  their  compliance. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  influx  of 
Chinese  immigrants — 200,000  from  1850 
to  1880 — following  the  discover>'  of  gold 
in  Califomia.  Congress  enacted  the  first 
of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  of  1882. 
The  act  siLspended  immigration  of 
Chinese  'aborers  to  the  United  States  for 
10  years,  although  Chinese  already  in  the 
country  on  November  17.  1880,  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  and  reenter. 

Two  years  later,  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  of  1882  was  tightened  even  fur- 
ther. Not  only  was  the  period  of  sus- 
pension of  Chinese  immigration  ex- 
tended another  10  years  in  the  act  'of 
1884.  the  stricture  was  made  applicable 


Ui  all  Clilnese.  wherever  their  birth  or 
whatever  their  national  allegiance. 

While  the  Chinese  Exclu.sion  Act  of 
March  12,  1888,  allowed  enti-y  of  Chinese 
officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants, 
and  travelers  for  pleasure  or  curiosity, 
the  legislation  of  October  1,  1888,  took 
away  from  Chinese  laborers  the  right  of 
reentry  into  the  United  States,  unless 
they  had  reentered  before  the  date  of  the 
act. 

These  exclusion  laws  were  extended 
again  in  1892  and  in  1902;  in  1904  they 
were  extended  without  limitation. 

Partly  because  immigrants  continued 
to  pour  into  the  United  States — some 
fourteen  and  a  half  million  between  1900 
and  1920 — and  partly  because  of  a  sharp 
rise  in  Japanese  Immigration  during 
that  period,  there  arose  in  Congi-ess  in- 
sistent demands  for  Japanese  restriction. 
The  Japanese  Government  protested 
vigorously.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, who  was  not  in  sympathy  with  Jap- 
anese restriction,  pressed  for  passage  of 
an  act  allowing  Japanese  to  become  nat- 
uralized citizens.  Nevertheless,  Con- 
gress in  1907  passed  an  immigration  act 
authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate 
international  agreements  regulating 
immigration.  As  required  by  law.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  signed  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  with  Japan  in  1907.  limiting 
the  volume  of  Japanese  immigration  to 
the  United  States. 

Then,  based  on  the  1907  law,  the  Pres- 
ident later  that  year  issued  a  proclama- 
tion excluding  from  the  United  States 
Japanese  or  Korean  laborers,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  who  have  received  passports 
to  go  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii  and 
come  therefrom. 

Seventeen  years  later,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration,  reporting  on  the 
quota  law  of  1924.  pointed  out  that  the 
real  intent  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
was  to  restrict  Japanese  immigration 
and  thus  check  any  further  growth  of 
U.S.  Japanese  population,  which  was 
considered  unassimilable  and  ineligible 
for  citizenship. 

Under  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  be- 
tween 1907  and  1924  more  than  53,000 
Japanese  immigrants  were  brought  to 
Hawaii  to  work  on  the  pineapple  and 
sugar  plantations.  Total  immigration 
of  Japanese  to  Hawaii  up  to  that  time 
was  180.000. 

With  passage  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924,  all  Japanese  immigrants  as  well 
as  other  persons  of  Oriental  descent  were 
barred.  In  desperate  need  of  cheap 
labor.  Hawaiian  planters  turned  to 
the  PhiUppines.  until  1946  an  American 
possession,  as  an  alternative  source  of 
labor  supply.  Between  1910  and  1932, 
more  than  100.000  Filipinos  arrived  in 
Hawaii.  This  represented  the  last  large 
wave  of  Oriental  migration  to  the  United 
States, 

Opposition  to  free  immigration  gained 
momentum  during  World  War  I,  and  on 
February  5.  1917,  Congress  passed  the 
progenitor  of  our  present  immigration 
law,  codifying  all  previous  exclusionary 
acts  and  going  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
laying  the  bases  for  our  present  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle;   it  declared  inadmissi- 


ble all  natives  of  China,  India,  Burma, 
Siam.  the  Malay  States;  the  eastern  part 
of  Russia;  part  of  Arabia  and  Persia; 
-Afghanistan:  most  of  the  PoljTiesian  is- 
lands: and  the  East  Indies.  Instead  of 
calling  it  a  triangle,  the  act  labeled  the 
area  a  barred  zone. 

Seven  years  later.  Congress  passed  the 
1924  Immigration  Act.  which  not  only 
continued  exclusion  of  the  barred  zone 
peoples  but  also  brought  to  an  end  the 
gentlemen's  agreement,  thereby  exclud- 
ing Japanese  immigration  to  the  UnitetJ 
States. 

This  exclusionary  law  of  1924  elicited 
vehement  protests,  especially  from  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  many  have 
said  that  this  was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances that  brought  on  World  War  11. 

Mike  M.  Masaoka,  national  legislative 
director  of  the  Japanese-American  Citi- 
zens League,  testified  in  the  1951  joint 
hearings  on  the  Immigration  Act  as 
follows : 

To  the  oriental.  Congress  divided  the  world 
Into  two  parts  In  1924  when  it  approved  an 
Immigration  law  prohibiting  the  entry  of 
Asiatics  Into  this  country  for  permanent 
residence.  In  effect.  Congress  Informed  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  Afrlci.  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  they  were  considered  su- 
perior, desirable,  welcome  to  Immigrate  to 
the  United  States,  while  condemning  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands  as 
Inferior,  unfit,  undesirable,  not  good  enough. 

Included  in  this  act  was  the  concept 
of  the  national  origins  system  in  Amer- 
ican immigration  policy,  which  was  first 
proposed  for  legislative  enactment  by 
Representative  John  Jacob  Rogers  as  an 
amendment  to  the  immigration  bill  then 
being  considered  by  the  House.  Mr. 
Rogers,  defining  the  system,  made  the 
foUowing  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House; 

We  should  •  •  •  proportion  our  admL-alon 
of  Immigrants,  not  to  the  numbers  of  racial 
or  n&T,lonal  representatives  composing  the 
alien  colonies  or  foreign  groups  now  In  the 
country  but  to  the  quantities  of  the  various 
racial  and  national  elements  which  have 
passed  the  refining  test  of  the  melting  pot 
and  have  become  am.ilgamatcd  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  American  Nation.  i65  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record.  6226.1 

Madam  President,  you  will  remember 
that  Senator  Reed  made  the  very  same 
observation,  which  I  quoted  earlier. 

The  national  origins  system,  according 
to  Oscar  Handlin.  "ranked  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  according  to  the  order  of 
precedence  and  assigned  the  largest 
number  of  admissions  to  those  that  were 
presumed  to  be  closest  in  racial  heritage 
to  the  original  settlers  of  the  United 
States."  Its  avowed  purpose  was  con- 
cerned not  with  the  immigrant's  individ- 
ual worth,  but  with  his  place  of  birth. 

Our  policies  since  the  passage  of  the 
1924  law  t3  the  present  time  have  not 
been  basically  altered.  While  ChL-.ese 
exclusion  was  repealed  in  1943,  and  Fili- 
pinos and  natives  of  India  were  declared 
admissible  and  eligible  for  naturalization 
in  1946.  natives  of  the  Asia-Pacific  tri- 
angle area  cont  nue  to  be  singled  out  un- 
der present  immigration  policies  as  de- 
serving of  very  meager  consideration  for 
entry. 
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RACIil.    STKICTUB^    Of    THE    1953    IMMIGRATOTN 

ACT 

Sccretai-y  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  tes- 
tUylni;  before  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  Immisration  and  Naturalization 
shortly  afier  the  passage  of  the  1952  act. 
advised  the  Commission  that: 

The  lifting  of  Ihe  bar  of  exclusion  caused 
deep  gratUiCiitlon  lii  Aula  when  the  (1952 1 
act  was  pasacU,  but  the  nicial  dl-'Criminatlon 
apparent  In  the  triangle  provision  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Keep  olive  some  feelings  of  reaent- 
ment.  •  •  •  The  combination  of  very  small 
quotaa  for  Asia  and  the  Aslii-Paclflc  triangle 
prQyl5iorLs  still  furnish  ground  for  Aalftn 
suspicion  of  US.  motivea 

While  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1952  did  eliminate  the  latt  of 
the  absolute  bars  asainst  the  admission 
of  persons  from  the  Asiatic  barred  zone 
and  permitted  their  naturalization,  spe- 
cial provisions  were  written  into  the  law 
to  carefully  hold  the  total  number  of  im- 
miirrants  coming  from  the  barred  zone  to 
an  Infimtcly  small  fraction  of  total  al- 
lowable annual  immigration:  2.890  of 
158.561.  or  1  82  percent 

In  our  present  immigration  laws,  we 
may  count  at  least  eight  racially  discrim- 
inatory provisions. 

First.  In  1924  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem was  conceived  and  annual  quotas 
were  allotted  only  to  white  nations. 
PoljTieslans,  Orientals,  and  Ncaroes  were 
totally  excluded  In  the  1952  act  the  na- 
tional origins  sy.stcm  was  continued  for 
white  nations,  while  Oriental  and  Poly- 
nesian countries  and  the  newly  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  were  given  minimal 
quotas  of  about  100  each. 

Because  non white  nations  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  system,  annual  quota 
calculations  were  based  only  on  the  white 
population  in  the  United  States  in  1920 
As  an  example  of  how  this  annual  quota 
was  allocated  to  wh'te  nations,  based  on 
the  la.'O  census,  there  were  about  39  mil- 
lion persons  who  derived  their  ancestry 
f  rr>m  the  United  Kincdom;  one-si.xth  of  1 
percent  of  39  million  is  equal  to  about 
66.000  persoris.  which  is,  'Jien,  the  annual 
Bnti-h  quota. 

One  reason  advanced  during  the  de- 
bate? over  the  19:i2  act  for  excludin?  the 
African  Negroes  from  the  national  ori- 
gins computation  was  that  the  geograph- 
ical origins  of  American  Negroes  could 
not  be  dctci-minecl.  Tins  as.iumption 
was  sharply  challenged,  however,  by 
State  Department  ceosraphers.  who  were 
able  substantially  to  pinpoint  their  ori- 
gins by  tracing  the  original  African  rail- 
road routes  and  the  port  of  embarkation 
frorri  which  the  Africans  were  trans- 
shipped to  the  United  States. 

While  the  natives  of  Africa  were  not 
enclosed  in  a  triangle,  there  do  exist 
special  provisions,  discussed  below,  that 
are  designed  to  prevent  Negro  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States — even  from 
areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

THE    \SI.\-P*CtnC    TRI.\NGLE 

Second.  Under  the  1952  act  only  1.82 
percent  of  the  total  annual  immigration 
quotas  was  attached  to  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle,  where  more  than  one-half  of 


the  world's  population  live.  In  addition, 
involved  regulations  based  on  race  have 
been  issued  by  the  administering  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the 
complicated  triangle  provisions. 

The  Asia-Pacific  triangle,  created  by 
the  1952  law.  comprises  that  area  tKiund- 
ed  by  the  meridians  60'  east  and  165° 
west  longitude  and  by  the  parallel  25° 
south  latitude.  When  traced  on  a  map. 
the  area  actually  appears  as  a  triangle 
embracing  all  the  Far  East,  southeast 
Asia,  and  all  Pacific  islands  north  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand^almost  all  of 
Polynesia  and  small  portions  of  Micro- 
nesia and  Melanesia. 

The  21  quota  areas  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle,  largely  Independent  nations, 
are  as  follows:  Asia-Pacific — which  I  will 
explain  later — Afghanlslan.  Bhutan. 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  China.  Chinese  per- 
sona— which  1  will  explain  later — India, 
Indonesia.  Japan.  Korea.  Laos.  Malaysia, 
Singapore.  Nauru.  Nepal.  New  Guinea. 
Pacific  Islanas — trust  lerritories — Paki- 
stan. Philippine  Islands,  Thailand.  Viet- 
nam, and  Western  Samoa. 

Also  included  in  the  triangle  are  the 
following  subquota  areas,  largely  colonies 
and  dependencies:  Christmas  Island; 
Cocos — Keeling — Island:  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Papua.  Australian  dependencies: 
New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
French  dependencies;  the  British  Solo- 
mons. Brunei.  Fiji.  Gilbert  and  EUice 
Islands.  Hong  Kons.  Maldivc  Islands, 
and  Tonga,  all  British  dependencies: 
the  Ryukyus.  presently  under  American 
administration;  the  Cook  Islands,  a  New 
Zealand  dependency:  Macao.  Portuguese 
India,  and  Timor,  dependencies  of 
Portugal. 

Both  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  State  Department  administer 
the  1952  law. 

By  Issuing  special  regulations  on 
the  triangle,  for  example,  the  State  De- 
partment sought  to  delineat€  the  races 
indigenous  to  the  area  within  the  triangle 
as  well  as  those  not  indigenous.  Those 
considered  indigenous  were  the  Dyaks  of 
North  Borneo.  Sarawak,  and  Brunei;  the 
Melanesians  of  the  Fijis.  New  Caledonia. 
New  Hebrides.  Solomon  Islands,  and 
Nauru:  the  Microiiesians  of  the  Carolines, 
Marshalls,  Marianas.  Guam,  and  Gilbert 
Islands;  the  Negritos  of  Netherlands, 
New  Guinea.  Papua  and  New  Zealand; 
the  Parsees  of  India,  the  Pathans  of 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan :  and  the  Slndl 
of  Pakistan. 

According  to  the  same  regulations,  the 
Turkic  race  is  not  considered  to  be  Indig- 
enous, while  the  Polynesian  race  in  it- 
self— including  the  Maoris — Is  not  re- 
garded as  being  either  Indigenous  or  not 
indigenous  to  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle. 
Tills  depends  entirely  on  the  place  of 
birth,  the  regulations  explain: 

A  Polynesian  born  In  Pnpua.  which  lies 
wholly  within  the  Asla-Paclflc  triangle,  is 
chargeable  to  the  Asla-Paclflc  quota,  but  an 
alien  of  Polynesian  ancestry  bom  In  Prencli 
Oceania  (which  is  outside  the  triangle)  is 
chargeable  to  the  subquota  for  French  set- 


tlements in  Oceania  within  the  Inunlgratloo 
quota  established  for  France 

This  reci'latlon  illustrates  how  in- 
volved and  complex  our  present  immi- 
gration policies  really  are. 

Since  all  quota  areas,  except  for  Indo- 
nesia I  with  a  quota  of  200) ,  Malaysia 
■  400 1 .  Japan  1 185 ' .  and  that  for  CWnese 
persons  *  105  i .  are  limited  to  the  mini- 
mum quota  of  100  guaranteed  by  the  act, 
the  total  allowable  annual  immigration 
from  the  Asia-Paclflc  triangle  is  only 
2.890.  only  1,82  percent  of  the  total  yearly 
Immigration  to  the  United  States  of 
158,561. 

But  that  fi.L'ure  of  2.890  was  only 
recently  established. 

Until  September  26.  1961,  when  Con- 
gress pa.ssed  PubUc  Law  87-301.  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle  had  been  limited  to  a 
celhng  quota  of  2.000.  Had  there  been 
any  more  than  20  quota  areas  in  the 
triangle,  any  newly  established  quota 
would  have  reduced  the  quota  of  other 
nations  and  dependencies  proportion- 
ately. Section  9  of  Public  Law  87-301 
repealed  this  inequitable  celling. 

Still,  the  fact  that  more  than  one-halj 
of  the  worlds  population  live  in  the 
triangle  area  does  not  square  with  an 
annual  allotment  of  only  2,890  immi- 
grants. The  effect  of  these  provisions  is 
to  permit  the  great  majority  of  quota 
immigrants — over  81  percent — to  come 
from  northern  and  western  Europe,  and 
to  allow  more  than  98  percent  from 
Europe  alone. 

The  unfairness  of  this  system  is  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  the  previ- 
ously .stated  facts  that,  for  example.  Ire- 
land, with  a  population  of  2.815.000.  has 
a  larger  quota  than  all  Asia ;  that  we  take 
more  people  from  Switzerland  than  we  do 
from  the  entire  African  Continent:  that 
Rumania,  a  captive  nation  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  has  a  quota  of  289.  which  is 
small  enough,  but  is  nearly  a  third  more 
than  our  quota  for  India  and  the  Phil- 
ippines combined. 

Because  of  the  verv'  small  quotas  as- 
signed the  tiianslc  nations,  according  to 
the  quota  report  of  the  State  Department 
dated  August  1.  1965.  the  quotas  of  nearly 
every  area  within  the  triangle  are  heavily 
oversubscribed.  For  example,  short  of 
an  extraordinary  act  of  Congress,  or  the 
passage  of  immigration  reforms,  the  non- 
preference  quota  for  Chinese  persons  is 
so  heavily  mortgaged  into  the  future — 
by  immigrants  alreadj-  admitted  into  the 
United  States — that  State  Department 
officials  say  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, it  has  ahead}'  been  exliausted  m 
perpetuity.  Japan's  quota  is  filled  up  at 
least  until  the  year  1989;  the  quota  for 
Okinawa,  which  does  not  faU  undi-r 
Japan's  but  under  a  special  Asia -Pacific 
quota  of  100  shared  by  20  other  de- 
pendencies, is  backlogged  for  48  yciirs, 
until  the  year  2011;  the  Philippines  quota 
is  89  years  behind.  Only  the  quotas  of 
Afghanistan,  Cambodia.  Malaya.  Laos. 
and  Nepal  are  open — since  these  are 
countries  which  generally  have  not 
sought  Immigration  beyond  their  borders 
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RACE    OR    ANCESTST    ts    DETFRMINATIVT. 

Third.  While  place  of  birth  deter- 
mines the  quota  under  which  a  white 
person  would  fall,  race  or  ancestry  is 
determinative  for  Polynesian  and  orien- 
tal persons. 

Normally,  each  nation's  quota  may  be 
used  only  by  persons  born  there.  Present 
or  past  residence  or  citizenship  is  irrele- 
vant. A  person  born  in  Italy,  for  exam- 
ple, win  be  eligible  for  only  the  Italian 
quota,  even  if  he  has  become  an  English 
citizen  and  has  worked  and  lived  in  Eng- 
land for  many  years. 

But  the  1952  Immigration  Act's  pro- 
visos spell  out  special,  rather  complicated 
stipulations  applicable  to  oriental  per- 
sons wherever  bom.  Orientals  born  out- 
side of  Asia  are  rendered  ineligible  for 
the  quota  of  their  birthplace.  Instead, 
anyone  deriving  as  much  as  half  his 
ancestry  from  persons  who  were  bom  in 
or  whose  race  is  indigenous  to  the  Asiatic 
area  Is  eligible  only  for  one  of  the  tiny 
Asiatic  quotas. 

If  the  country  of  his  oriental  ancestors 
can  be  determined,  he  is  eligible  for  only 
its  quota.  For  example,  a  person  born  in 
London  to  an  English  father  and  an  In- 
dian mother  would  have  to  n.iit  his  turn 
under  India's  annual  quota  of  100.  even 
if  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  London; 
under  present  oversubscribed  quota  con- 
ditions, he  would  have  to  wait  for  at  least 
159  years, 

■yet,  if  a  person's  ancestry  is  mixed  or 
cannot  be  traced,  lie  is  eligible  for  only 
the  special  quota  of  100  allotted  to  "Asia 
Pactflc,"  more  commonly  called  the  tri- 
angle quota.  Tills  was  a  quota  created 
for  such  people,  and  to  cover  the  18 
colonies  and  dependencies — called  sub- 
quota  areas  by  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaUty  Act  of  1952— In  the  triangle 
area.  For  example,  a  person  bom,  say. 
in  Brazil  of  a  Korean  mother  and  a 
Japanese  father  wishing  to  enter  the 
United  States  would  be  assigned  to  the 
so-called  triangle  quota;  an  immigrant 
bom  in  Germany  of  a  Malayan  father 
and  a  German  mother  Is  charged  to  the 
triangle  quota. 

THE    TRIANGLE    QUOTA 

Fourth.  Section  202(b)(1)  of  the  act 
thus  established  a  special  triangle  quota 
or  100  to  which  thousands  of  oriental 
and  Polynesian  peoples  living  all  over 
the  world  and  in  over  18  dependencies  In 
the  triangle  area  must  be  assigned.  The 
triangle  quota  is,  geographically  speak- 
ing, a  general  quota,  not  tied  down  to 
any  specific  area. 

Who.  then,  must  be  assigned  to  this 
Quota  of  100  persons? 

Not  immigrants  bom  within  a  sep- 
arate quota  area  situated  wholly  within 
the  triangle,  for  such  person  must  be 
charged  to  the  quota  of  the  separate 
quota  area  In  which  he  was  bom.  For 
example,  a  Japanese  bom  in  Japan  must 
come  under  the  Japanese  quota. 

Not  immigrants  born  outside  the 
triangle  whose  ancestry  is  attributable 
"y  one-half  to  an  ethnic  group  indig- 
enous to  not  more  than  one  separate 
quota  area  in  the  triangle,  since  these 


persons  would  fall  under  the  quota  of 
that  quota  area.  For  example,  an  In- 
donesian bom  in  Germany  of  an  Indo- 
nesian mother  and  a  German  father 
would  be  attributed  to  the  Indonesian 
quota. 

Persons  chargeable  to  the  triangle 
quota  fall  into  three  categories: 

First.  Immigrants  whose  ancestry  is 
50  percent  or  more  Asian,  except  Chinese, 
and  who  were  born  in  a  colony  or  other 
dependent  area  located  in  the  triangle, 
are  allocated  to  the  triangle  quota. 
They  are  specifically  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  .section  202(c)(1),  which 
allows  persons  born  in  colonial  areas  to 
di-aw  from  the  quota  of  the  governing 
nation  to  the  extent  of  100  persons. 
This  provision  is  available  only  to  white 
persons  born  in  those  dependencies.  For 
Instance,  the  New  Hebrides,  an  archi- 
pelago in  the  south-central  Pacific  and 
a  French  protectorate,  may  not  have  a 
separate  quota  for  native  Islanders  or 
Asians  born  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Its 
subquota  of  100,  taken  from  the  under- 
subscribed  French  quota,  is  available 
only  to  white  persons  bom  there.  Only 
by  a  determination  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  it  is  an  Independent  country 
may  the  New  Hebrides  have  its  own 
quota.  As  the  law  presently  stands,  the 
native  of  New  Hebrides  and  Asians  born 
in  those  Islands  share  the  triangle  quota 
of  100  with  17  other  subquota  areas  and 
an  indeterminate  number  of  persons 
born  outside  the  triangle. 

The  Ryukyus,  however,  provide  a 
rather  complex  problem  In  this  regard. 
Those  islands  are  now  assigned  to  the 
triangle  quota  by  administrative  deter- 
mination of  the  State  Department  and 
are  under  U.S.  administration  and  ju- 
risdiction assigned  by  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council.  While  Japan  now 
has  residual  sovereignty,  should  the 
United  States  relinquish  its  administra- 
tive rights  and  full  sovereignty  revert  to 
Japan,  would  the  Ryukyus  still  fall  under 
the  triangle  quota,  or  would  it  be  as- 
signed to  that  of  Japan?  Presumably,  If 
they  are  deemed  a  colony  or  dependency, 
the  Ryuk>Tis  would  remain  under  the 
triangle  quota.  But  if  they  are  con- 
sidered wholly  a  part  of  the  sovereign 
nation  of  Japan,  of  course,  they  would  be 
a  part  of  that  quota  area.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  on  the  Ryukyus  later  In  mv 
talk. 

Second.  Immigrants  bom  outside  the 
triangle  whose  ancestry  is  one-half  at- 
tributable to  a  people  indigenous  to  one 
or  more  colonies  or  other  dependent  area 
located  in  the  triangle  must  be  charied 
t<)  the  triangle  quota.  For  example,  a 
person  born  in  Spain  who  is  one-half 
Spanish  and  one-half  Tongan  must  be 
charged  to  the  triangle  quota. 

Third.  Immigrants  bom  outside  the 
triangle  whose  ancestry  may  be  traced 
to  peoples  indigenous  to  two  or  more 
separate  quota  areas  in  the  triangle, 
except  Chinese  persons,  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  triangle  quota.  That  is,  a 
person  born  in  France  who  is  one-half 
Filipino  and  one-half  Japanese  would 
be  charged  to  the  triangle  quota. 


THE    CHINESE    PERSONS    QITOTA 

Fifth.  There     are     two     quotas     for 

Cliina — 100  for  the  few  white  persons 
born  in  China  and  only  105  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  persons,  wherever  born. 
One  quota,  designated  the  China  quota, 
is  reserved  for  persons  born  in  Man- 
churia, Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  Sink- 
iang,  Tibet,  Taiwan,  and  the  area  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  bounded  by  the  1938 
boundaries.  A  second  quota  of  105  was 
established  for  Cliinese  persons. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  history 
of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  Ameri- 
can sliores.  Prior  to  the  repeal  of 
Chinese  exclusion  in  1943,  since  Chinese 
persons  were  ineligible  for  entry  into  the 
United  States,  the  quota  for  China  was 
used  for  white  persons  born  on  the  China 
mainland.  The  1952  Immigration  law 
specifically  provided  in  section  201  la) 
that:  "the  quota  existing  for  Chinese 
persons  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  shall  be  continued."  Thus, 
the  practice  of  allotting  the  China  quota 
to  whites  was  continued  and  necessitated 
the  creation  of  a  second  quota — for 
Chinese  persons. 

To  assign  a  quota  of  100  to  the  few 
thousand,  at  most,  white  persons  born  in 
Cliina  and  only  5  more  quota  numbers 
to  the  entire  Chine^ie  world  population 
speaks  loudly  as  to  the  extremes  to 
which  our  law  has  gone  in  discriminat- 
ing against  a  people. 

To  the  quota  of  Cliinese  persons  were 
allocated  all  persons  with  as  much  as 
one-half  Chinese  blood,  wherever  bom. 
This  would  be  true,  according  to  the 
State  Department,  even  if  the  Chinese 
person  were  bom  in  a  subquota  area 
located  in  the  triangle.  It  matters  not 
one  whit  whether  his  family  had  lived 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Brazil,  or  in  the 
New  Hebrides  for  generations:  if  he  is 
one-haJf  Cliinese,  he  is  mandatorily  al- 
located to  the  Chinese  persons  quota. 

Sixth.  Although  present  immigration 
law  grants  nonquota  status  to  persons 
born  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  this  is 
greatly  diminished  by  two  racial  pro- 
visions : 

First.  The  special  restrictions  on  ori- 
entals aijply  with  equal  measure  to  ori- 
entals born  in  hemispheric  nations.  For 
example,  a  native  of  Canada  born  of  a 
Japanese  motlier  and  a  Canadian  father 
is  not  a  nonquota  immigrant,  although 
he  is  a  native  of  an  mdependent  country 
located  in  the  We.stern  Hemisphere.  He 
must  be  charged  to  the  quota  for  Japan. 
Second.  Nonquota  status  is  denied 
persons  bom  in  colonies  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  immigration  law  pro- 
vides that  each  colony  or  other  depend- 
ent area  is  limited  to  a  quota  of  100  a 
year  to  be  taken  from  its  parent  coim- 
try's  quota.  As  several  witnesses  to  the 
1951  joint  hearings  pointed  out,  plainly, 
tills  provision  is  aimed  squarely  against 
the  Negroes  of  Jamaica.  Trinidad,  other 
West  Indian  and  Latin  American  areas, 
who  make  up  most  of  the  immigrants 
from  those  areas.  These  immigrants 
formerly  could  take  advantage  of  the 
consistently    unfilled    quotas    of    their 
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mother  countries.  ThU  was  true  par- 
ticularly of  the  British  quota,  which  had 
been  utilized  more  by  West  Indians  than 
by  other  British  subjects.  The  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1952  has  effectively  restricted 
such  immigration. 

Seventh.  Our  present  law  clearly  dis- 
cnmiiiates.  not  only  against  orientals 
and  Nes^roes,  but  also  against  persons  of 
eastern  European,  Middle  Eastern,  and 
Mediterranean  origins.  The  combined 
quotas  for  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Spain. 
for  example,  come  to  783.  which  is  rough- 
ly one-third  of  the  quota  we  allot  to 
Norway. 

Moreover,  oversubscription  plagues  the 
quotas  of  nations  from  these  areas  as  it 
does  nation  and  dependencies  in  the  tri- 
ancle.  Italy's  quota  is  subscribed  for 
some  47  years;  Yugoslavia's  for  35  years: 
Iran's  for  86  years;  Israel's  for  157  years; 
Lebanon's  for  31  years.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that,  by  special  legislation  in 
1957.  Congress  forgave  the  mortgages 
charged  against  nations  from  which  im- 
migrants entered  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 
Latvian  and  Greek  quotas,  for  example, 
would  have  been  mortgaged  until  the 
years  2274  and  2014.  respectively. 

Eighth.  Under  the  1952  act.  an  Asian 
family  of  mixed  blood  may  be  separated 
in  migration  if  the  wife  is  accountable  to 
an  oversubscribed  quota,  although  her 
husband  is  chargeable  to  an  open  quota. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  non-Asian  wife  ac- 
countable to  an  oversubscribed  quota 
may  be  given  the  quota  of  her  Inimigrant 
husband,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  access  to  an  open  quota. 

THE  PENDING  BILL    H  R    25aO 

The  bill.  H.R.  2580.  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate eliminates  all  racial  discrimination 
from  American  immigration  laws  by  do- 
liig  away  with  the  national  origins  quota 
system  over  a  3-year  period  ending  July 
1,  1968.  The  Asia-Pacific  triangle  is  en- 
tirely abolished. 

In  its  place,  a  ceiling  of  170,000  regular 
immigrants  a  year  is  made  applicable  on 
a  first-come,  first  qualified  basis  for  all 
nations  outside  tlie  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  a  limitation  of  20.000  from  any  one 
country  in  a  single  year. 

in  addition  to  the  numerical  ceilings, 
the  bUl  sets  up  a  series  of  preference  cate- 
gories that  give  priority  to  minor  chil- 
dren the  spouses  and  parents  of  persons 
who  have  become  citizens  or  permanent 
residents. 

Below  the  family  priorities,  other  pri- 
orities are  set  for  members  of  the  art? 
and  professions;  for  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  for  whom  jobs  are  assured  that 
do  not  displace  American  workers;  and 
for  refugees  driven  from  their  homes  by 
political,  racial,  or  religioa?  persecution. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigratinn.  and  the  impo- 
sition of  a  ceiling  of  120.000  quota  immi- 
grants from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
beginning  July  I,  1968;  this  celling  be- 
comes efTective  on  that  date,  unless  the 
Commission  recommends  another  course 
of  action. 


During  Judiciary  Committee  delibera- 
tions on  the  Western  Hemisphere  cell- 
ing. I  had  suggested  additional  language 
providing  that  these  immigrant  visas 
be  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  same 
preference  categories  as  those  which  ap- 
ply to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3  of  the  bill.  I  felt  that 
this  amendment  was  necessary,  because 
under  sections  3  and  10  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  required  to  make  an 
ammiatlve  finding  that  each  intending 
immigrant  has  a  job  assured,  that  he 
would  not  displace  any  American  worker 
and  would  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  American 
workers  similarly  employed. 

This  would  mean  that  immigrants  who 
are  relatives  of  American  citizens  and 
resident  aliens,  who  normally  would  fall 
under  one  of  three  preference  cate- 
gories provided  for  In  section  3  of  the  bill, 
would  be  subject  to  the  Secretary's  re- 
quired affirmative  finding  and  would  not 
be  accorded  preferential  status.  Thus, 
Western  Hemisphere  relatives  of  citizens 
and  pennanent  residents  would  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  following  cate- 
gories :  First,  unmarried  children  of  U.S. 
citizens — first  preference  under  section  3 
of  the  bill — second,  spouses  and  unmar- 
ried children  of  alien  permanent  resi- 
dents— second  preference — and,  third, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens — 
fifth  preference. 

.At  my  suggestion,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  include  in  the  report  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  that  this  matter 
would  be  considered  by  the  Select  Com- 
mission on  Western  Hemisphere  Immi- 
gration in  the  course  of  its  study. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  has  so  ably  con- 
ducted hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
is  now  floor  managing  It — am  I  not  cor- 
rect in  this  matter? 

Mr.  KENNED'y  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  correct.  He 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator, let  me  say  that  the  language  In- 
cluded in  the  report  on  page  27,  reads  as 
follows: 

There  was  also  discussed  a  proposal  to 
.imend  section  21  ot  the  bill  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  it  numerical  limitation  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Immigration  on  July  1 . 
1968.  Additional  Innguage  was  sU6!gested  to 
be  added  to  section  21(e)  to  provide  that 
Immigrant  visas  be  allocated  to  any  Imml- 
gr.iint  who  becomes  subject  to  the  numerical 
limitation  under  the  same  syftem  of  prefer- 
ences applicable  to  other  immigrants  as 
specified  in  section  203  of  the  Immigration 
and  NatlaniiUty  Act  It  was  the  consen  us 
of  the  committee  that  this  is  a  matter  thnt 
will  be  considered  by  the  Select  Commission 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration  In  the 
course  of  Us  study. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  President,  two  other  matters  of 
statutory  interpretation  were  adopted  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  Included  in 
its  report. 

The  first  refers  to  the  Rytikyu  Islands 
situation,  which  I  described  earlier.  I 
did  not  press  for  statutory  language  to 


correct  a  long-standing  inequity  regard- 
ing the  Ryukyus — resulting  from  the 
fact  that  those  islands  are  presently  In- 
cluded in  the  triangle  quota. 

I  have  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  me 
from  the  Department  of  State  containing 
the  following  commitment: 

Intending  Immigrants  from  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  will  undoubtedly  benefit  from  the 
abolition  of  the  Asla-Pacltic  triangle  provi- 
sions of  exlitnlg  law.  When  this  occurs,  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
Invoke  the  authority  granted  him  by  •  •  - 
Section  202ib)  of  H  R.  2580,  and  attribute  thi- 
Ryukju  Islands  to  the  quota  area  of  tho 
Paciac  Islands.  Native  Ryukyuans  will  then 
share  the  quota  numbers  allotted  from  tli..> 
Pacific  Islands  quota  (during  the  transition 
period  I  and  In  addition,  will  have  access  to 
the  numbers  iissigned  to  the  quota  po'il 
under  H.R   2580. 

Thus,  native  Ryukyuans  will  share  the 
quota  numbers  allotted  from  the  Pacific 
Islands  quota  and,  in  addition,  will  have 
access  to  the  numbers  assigned  to  the 
quota  pool  under  the  bill.  The  Ryukyu 
Islands  and  the  Pacific  Islands  together 
win  constitute  one  quota  area  which  will 
be  restricted,  like  any  other  quota  area, 
to  not  more  than  20.000  quota  numbers 
annually. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  included 
this  commitment  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  its  report  as  an  understanding 
of  the  committee.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is 
this  not  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
The  Senator  is  again  correct.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  raising  of  this 
point  the  committee  stated,  on  page  27 
of  the  report; 

The  attention  of  the  connmlttee  was  also 
directed  to  an  Immigration  problem  of  the 
natives  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  resulting  from 
the  tact  thot  those  Islands  are  presently 
Included  within  the  areas  assigned  to  the 
Asla-Paclfic  triangle  quota.  It  Is  the  com- 
mittee's understanding  that  in  the  event 
HR  2580  becomes  law.  It  la  contemplated 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  attribute 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  the  quota  area  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  that  during  the  3- 
year  InterUn  period  natives  of  the  Ryukrti 
islands  will  have  access  to  the  Pacific  U- 
lands  quota. 

Mr  FONG  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  reply 

Mr  Pres'dpnt.  the  second  matter  of 
statutory  interpretation  refers  to  the 
status  of  refugees  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  At  my  suggestion,  tlie  com- 
mittee in  its  report  expres,sed  its  opin- 
ion that  the  refugees  who  fled  the  coun- 
try ES  a  result  of  the  recent  rebellion 
may  be  considered  within  the  provisions 
of  sections  203iaii7i  and  245  of  the 
Immieratlon  and  Nationality  Act  as 
airendcd  by  HR.  2580. 

Again.  I  rsk  the  Senator  from  M»s.sa- 
chusetts.  IS  this  not  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts 
Tile  Senator  is  correct.  In  response  to 
the  Sens  tor's  suggestion,  the  committee 
added  this  language  to  its  report,  on 
page  27,  as  follows: 

The  committee  discussed  the  status  of 
refugees  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
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a  of  the  opinion  the  refugees  who  fled  the 
country  as  a  result  of  the  recent  rebellion 
aiay  be  considered  within  the  provisions 
of  section  203(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  added  by  H.R.  2580,  as 
well  OS  under  section  245  of  the  Immigration 
wd  Nationality  Act,  05  amended. 

Those  are  the  paovisions  In  section 
203iai<7)  of  the  lamigiation  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  adjustments  and 
ctianges  which  were  made  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  at  this  time  my  highest  com- 
mendation of  the  excellent  work  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy].  He  was  the  acting 
ctiairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization,  and  he 
guided  the  proceedings  throughout  the 
many  lengthy  hearings.  He  was  always 
most  fair  and  very  patient . 

He  gave  to  everyone  concerned  every 
opportunity  to  speak  on  the  bill.  It  is 
through  his  very  great  leadership  and 
Stildance  that  we  have  this  ven--  excellent 
bill  before  us  today.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  diligence,  his  dedica- 
tion, and  his  most  conscientious  efforts 
:n  bringing  about  a  consensus  of  opinion 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  that  Immigration  re- 
form legislation  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I 
wanted  to  express  my  views,  at  the  end 
of  his  very  splendid  address,  on  his 
contributions. 

Mr.  FONG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  bill  also  contains  three  amend- 
ments which  I  had  proposed  during  the 
executive  sessions  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization, and  which  the  subcommittee 
adopted. 

One  amendment  provides  that  all 
aliens  who  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  7  years  and  who  entered  the 
country  before  June  28.  1958.  may  have 
liieir  statuses  adjusted — so  that  they  may 
eventually  become  U.S.  citizens. 

A  second  amendnaent  allows  the  issu- 
ance of  visas  to  students — previously  de- 
nied admission — upon  posting  bond  and 
showing  proof  of  acceptance  at  a  recog- 
nized educational  institution. 

A  third  amendment  allows  refugees 
from  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  are  now  living  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  have  fled  persecution  or  fear 
of  persecution  because  of  race,  religion, 
or  political  belief  from  Communist  or 
Communist-dominated  countries,  to  ad- 
just their  statuses  without  having  to 
return  to  those  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  three  tables  of 
estimated  quota  area  and  immigration 
pool  issuances  under  H.R.  2580  during 
fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  and  1968.  which 
"ere  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Security 
»nd  Consular  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State;  these  tables  were  accompanied 
oy  an  explanatory  memorandum. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables,  together  with  the  memorandum, 
oe  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  memo- 
randum and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Estimated  Quota  Ahea  and  Immigration  Pool 

Issuances  Under   H.R.   2580,   as   Amended 

At;GDST  6,  1965,  DtmiNC  FISCAI,  Yeab  1966, 

1967,  AND  1968 

The  attached  tables  outline  the  estimated 
issuances  of  national  quota  and  immigration 
pool  numbers  during  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years  (transition  period)  under  HR. 
2580,  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Ckjmmlttee  August  6,  1965.  The  estimated 
Issuances  are  within  the  percentage  limita- 
tions for  the  seven  preferences,  within  the 
overall  numerical  limitation,  and  within  the 
20,000  per  foreign  state  limitation  where  ap- 
plicable.    ■ 

One  hundred  and  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nlnety-tliree  quota  numl)crs  were 
actually  Issued  In  fiscal  year  1965  under  the 
present  authorized  total  quota  of  158,561. 
Thus.  55.668  unuSed  numbers  will  constitute 
the  Immigration  pool  which  under  section 
201  (d|  of  H.R.  2580  Will  be  available  only 
for  Issuance  In  fiscal  year  1966  to  applicants 
In  the  oversubscribed  preference  categories 
and  to  refugees. 

As  the  pattern  and  volume  of  immigration 
under  the  national  quota  system  has  been 
relatively  constant  for  the  past  several  years, 
the  first  year  estimates  are  based  on  fiscal 
ycir  1965  actual  Issuance  figures  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  pattern  and  volume  will 
remain  essentially  the  same  In  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  second-  and  third-year  estimates  are 
necessarily  based  more  upon  global  experi- 
ence of  operation  under  the  present  law  for 
the  last  13  years  and  the  estimates  for  the 
Iirst-year  operations  under  H.R.  2580,  since 
no  firm  figure  can  be  derived  for  the  un- 
used quota  numbers  which  will  constitute 
the  immigration  pool  In  fiscal  year  1967  and 
1968  until  after  June  30,  1966  and  1967. 

To  arrive  at  estimates,  we  have  assumed 
a  continuing  demand  within  each  of  the 
preference  classes.  Pool  usage  In  all  pref- 
erences other  than  fifth  preference  ( brothers 
and  sisters)  will,  however,  be  lower  than 
the  first-year  Issuances  because  most  of  the 
current  oversubscriptions  In  those  cate- 
gories will  have  been  satisfied  during  the 
first  year.  In  the  fifth  preference  there  will 
be  a  substantial  carryover  of  unsatisfied 
demand  which  will  cause  full  usage  of  the 
pool  In  the  second  year.  The  carryover  of 
unused  numbers  to  the  third  year,  how- 
ever, will  be  smaller  so  that  the  pool 
win  not  be  fully  utilized  In  that  year. 

The  preference  categories  under  present 
law  have  been  translated  into  the  new  six 
classes  (plus  refugees)  of  H  R.  2580.  This 
necessitated  a  division  of  the  percentage  of 
usage  of  three  of  the  preference  categories 
In  the  present  law.  The  present  second  pref- 
erence (parents  and  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  of  t7.S.  citizens)  has  been  di- 
vided Into  two  groups;  (1)  Parents,  who  will 
fall  outside  of  the  quota  system  as  "Im- 
mediate relatives."  and  (2)  unmarried  sons 
and  daugliters.  who  will  be  granted  first  pref- 
erence status.  Since  parents  have  hereto- 
fore consistently  accounted  for  approximate- 
ly 90  percent  of  the  total  Issuances  to  this 
preference  group  and  under  H  R.  2580  will 
not  be  subject  to  any  numerical  ceiling,  the 
projection  of  new  first  preference  usage  is 
the  remaining  10  percent  of  such  past  Is- 
suances. 

The  present  fourth  preference  (married 
sons  and  daughters  and  brothers  and  sisters) 
is  another  category  which  was  divided  to  fit 


the  new  preference  categories.  Under  the 
present  law  brothers  and  sisters  have  utilized 
approximately  00  percent  of  the  numbers 
avaUable  to  these  applicants.  Usage  in  the 
new  fourth  preference  (married  sons  and 
daughters)  Is.  therefore,  predicated  on  10 
percent  of  the  usage  of  the  present  fourth 
preference. 

The  new  fifth  preference  (brothers  and 
sisters)  is  based  on  the  remaining  90  per- 
cent of  Issuance  under  the  present  fourth 
preference.  This  category  is  so  heavily  over- 
subscribed that  there  will  be  substantial  de- 
mand from  the  pool  for  numbers  for  this 
class  of  applicants. 

Persons  of  exceptional  skill  who  have  pre- 
viously entered  the  United  States  under  the 
present  first  preference  will  be  attributable 
under  the  new  system  to  one  of  the  two  new 
categories:  members  of  the  professions 
I  third  preference)  or  skilled  and  unskilled 
short-supply  labor  (sixth  prflerence).  The 
bases  for  the  estimates  In  these  categories 
was  provided  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  which  reviewed  past 
admissions  of  such  persons  to  determine  the 
number  who  were  members  of  the  professions 
(new  third  preference)  and  the  number  who 
would  more  appropriately  fall  within  the 
definition  of  the  new  sixth  preference  (short- 
supply  labor) . 

The  determination  of  estimates  of  visa 
Issuances  within  preference  breakdowns  in 
countries  that  are  now  undersubscrlbed 
(such  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany)  neces- 
sarily differed,  since  applicants  Issued  visas 
under  those  quotas  have  net  had  to  prove 
preference  status  in  order  to  receive  quota 
numbers  and,  therefore,  most  entered  as 
nonprelerence  Immigrants.  The  basis  for 
these  estimates,  therefore.  Is  an  evaluation  of 
the  percentages  of  issuances  In  the  quotas  of 
three  countries  (Prance.  Nftherlands,  and 
Switzerland)  which  are  presently  slightly 
oversubscribed  In  the  nonpreforence  cate- 
gory and,  therefore,  required  that  persons 
eligible  foi  pieference  status  use  preference 
numbers.  "The  average  of  the  percentage  of 
l'?suance  in  each  preference  class  for  these 
three  countries  was  applied  to  the  issuance 
levels  of  countries  now  with  current  quotas 
I  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia.  Germany.  Great 
Briialn.  Ireland.  Norway,  and  Sweden), 

Spouses  and  children  of  U.S.  citizens  are 
entitled  to  nonquota  status  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  However,  many  have  entered  from 
undersubscrlbed  quota  countries  (partic- 
ularly Great  Britain  and  Germany)  as  non- 
preference  quota  Immigrants,  tjndcr  HJi 
2580  they,  as  well  as  parents,  will  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  visas  as  immediate  rela- 
tives not  chargeable  to  any  numerical  cell- 
ing. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  use  of  national 
quota  numbers  will  drop  by  approximately 
10.000  per  year  due  to  the  •immediate  rela- 
tive" classification.  Therefore,  the  world- 
wide national  quota  area  estimated  usage 
has  been  reduced  by  10,000  In  the  second- 
and  third-year  tabulations  It  has  been 
reduced  by  6.667  In  the  first  year  as  visa 
Issuance  under  present  quotas  will  continue 
until  the  effective  date  of  H.R.  2580. 

The  attached  tables  do  not  set  forth  In 
a  separate  category  estimated  ntunbers  of 
the  total  authorized  issuances  which  will  be 
used  for  adjustment  of  status  of  persons 
already  in  the  United  States.  They  are  In- 
cluded In  the  Individual  cotmtry  national 
quota  estimates  against  which  such  adjtist- 
ments  are  required  to  be  charged 

During  fiscal  year  1968.  1967.  and  1968. 
10.200  numbers  (6  percent  of  170.000  celling) 
are  allotted  to  refugees  for  conditional  entry 
(seventh  preference)  from  the  pool  of 
55.663  in  1966:  62.335  In  1967.  and  65.688  In 
1968. 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  HJi.  2580 
Is  a  product  of  many  years  of  study, 
analysis,  and  consideration.  Many  Sen- 
ators. Congressmen,  scholars,  and  orga- 
nizations have  contributed  to  this  effort. 

Perhaps  no  organization  has  made  a 
more  sisnlficant  contribution  than  the 
American  Immigration  and  Citizenship 
Conference,  representing  more  than  90 
ethnic  organizations  across  the  country 
concerned  with  immisration  reform — an 
organization  so  ably  led  by  a  very  distin- 
guished American.  Mrs.  Ruth  ZcUerbach 
r.Iurphy.  The  AICC  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
deserve  high  commendation  for  their 
many  years  of  tireless  work  in  this  field. 

Because  of  the  dedicated  work  of  or- 
ganizations such  OS  the  AICC  and  citi- 
zens such  as  Mrs.  Munjhy.  we  now  have 
before  us  H.R.  2580,  which  is  without  a 
doubt  a  very  meritorious  measure. 

Mr.  President,  opposition  to  revising 
our  Immigration  statutes  are  based  on 
two  arguments:  First,  the  fear  that  the 
admission  of  more  immigrants  to  the 
country  would  exhaust  our  economic  re- 
iiources  and  add  to  our  already  serious 
employment  problems:  and,  second,  the 
fear  that  too  many  persons  of  Oriental 
background  would  be  admitted  Into  the 
country,  upsetting  traditional  patterns  of 
American  life.  Reasonable  analysis  of 
both  arguments,  however,  shows  them  to 
be  quite  unfounded. 

liet  us  analyze  each  of  these  In  turn. 

I  IMPACT  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

Pirst.  let  us  look  at  the  impact  of  im- 
migration on  our  economy.  We  have  not 
introduced  Immigration  reform  legisla- 
tion without  thoughtful  and  thorough 
consideration  of  cur  economic  situation 
and  the  hard  facts  about  our  complex 
trchnolog(cally  oriented  economy.  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  immigration  program 
projiosed  by  our  bill  would  enhance  our 
economic  growth,  help  stimulate  our 
economy  and  generate  new  employment 
opportunities.  The  best  data  unques- 
tionably supports  this  assertion. 

Based  on  statistics  and  facts  supplied 
by  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation, 
and  Training,  and  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Critical  Occupations,  both  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  of  the 
Justice  Department,  six  points  stand  out 
with  respect  to  the  Impact  of  immigra- 
tion on  our  economy. 

ANNUAL    CriLINC 

First,  under  H.R.  2580  total  annual 
Immigration  to  the  United  Stat^-s  is 
limited  to  170.000,  plus  perhaps  180.000 
nonquota  admissions  ft  year,  totaling 
350.000.  a  figure  which  is  only  about 
50,000  more  than  the  number  we  actually 
have  been  admitting  over  the  past  10  to 
15  years.  See  tables  6.  6A-6E.v7,  and 
7A,  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  Annual  Report.  1964,  pages  23  to 
32.  See  also  Population  Bulletin.  No- 
vember 1962.  page  137.  This  isomewhat 
startling  situation  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Congress,  recognizing 
the  inadequacy  of  our  present  immigra- 
tion laws,  has  repeatedly  passed  special 
short-term  immigration  and  refugee 
legislation — the    cumulative    effect    of 


which  has  so  modifled  our  Immigration 
practice  that  the  act  of  1952  no  longer 
represents  our  immigration  quota  policy. 

Of  the  I'i  million  quota  Immigrants 
authorized  during  the  fifties,  only  a  mil- 
lion actually  entered  the  United  States. 
But  I'z  million  nonquota  immigrants 
were  admitted  during  the  same  period. 
In  short,  out  of  a  total  immigration  of 
2' J  million,  3  out  of  5  persons  were  ad- 
mitted outside  the  quota  provisions  of 
the  Immijrratlon  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952. 

Congress,  through  special  laws  enacted 
eveiY  year  since  1952,  and  through  thou- 
sands of  private  immigration  bills,  has 
drastically  revised  the  pattern  of  Immi- 
gration envisioned  by  the  act  of  1952. 
Nations  with  very  small  quotas  have  been 
among  the  most  substantial  contributors 
to  recent  immigration.    Italian  immigra- 


tion, for  example,  has  been  three  times 
greater  than  its  quota  allotment.  Japa- 
nese immigration  has  been  over  20  times 
greater.  Immigration  from  Greece  and 
China  has  been  16  times  the  very  small 
number  permitted  by  their  quotas. 

IMMIGRATION   A  DECLINING   POPULATION    FACTOa 

The  second  noteworthy  fact  is  that  im- 
migration has  been  a  sharply  declining 
factor  In  the  increase  of  U.S.  population. 
In  the  last  30  years  immigration  has  ac- 
counted for  an  average  of  5.1  percent  of 
our  population  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  table  I,  showing  the  components 
of  U.S.  population  growth  from  1870  to 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


T.\BLE  I. — Components  of  U.S.  population  growth,  1870-1960 
(In  ttiousands] 


Population 

Natural  IncrtlM 

Net  immlgralloD 

Period 

BeRlnning 
of  period 

End  or 
period 

Increment 

Number 

Percent 

Numlier 

Percent 

ib;o-so „ 

ISSO-911 

iKoiv-iaoo 

1900  10 

1910-W 

19'JO-30                      .... 

39.818 
S0.I5* 
62.948 
75.995 
91.972 
105.711 
122,775 
131. 6C9 
151,328 

so. 1S« 
82.949 
75.995 
91,972 
105,711 
122, 775 
131,869 
1.10.697 
179.333 

10.337 
12.794 
13.047 
15,978 
13,73S 
17,064 
8,S»t 
19,028 
27,997 

8,063 
6,302 
10.516 
10.689 
10.537 
13.974 
8.787 
18.1.i3 
25.337 

78.0 
64.9 
SO.  6 
66.9 
76.7 
81.9 
98.8 
95  4 
00  5 

2.274 
4.490 
2.5,11 

3.201 
3,U89 
1,0>',7 

2.ii«0 

22.0 
3.M 
19.4 
33.1 
23  3 
18.1 

19;ilMI)  

1.: 
4.11 

ISiO-dO  ' 

'J.  I 

1  Etcludrs  .\lx'*bnnnd  Hawaii. 
•  Includi'S  AbLska  :uul  Uawiitl. 

Source;  PopuUtion  Bulletin.  November  1962. 

Mr.  FONG.  Table  X  shows  how  immi- 
gration has  been  a  declining  proportion 
in  the  growth  of  our  population. 

Ill  earlier  decades,  immigration  ranged 
between  18  and  35  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion growth.  But  in  the  30  years  since 
1930.  the  comparable  rates  were  1.2  per- 
cent between  1930  and  1940.  4.6  percent 
between  1940  and  1950.  and  9.5  percent 
between  1950  and  1960 — an  average  of  5 
percent  over  the  30-rear  span. 

SMALL  FRACTION  OF  WOF.K  FORCE 

Third,  the  number  of  Immigrant  work- 


ers entering  the  United  States  lu  any 
single  year  during  the  postwar  period 
represented  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
total  work  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  table  II  showing  immigrants 
with  occupations  as  a  percent  of  em- 
ployed labor  force  for  the  years  1957  and 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  II. — Immigrants  with  ocmpations  aa  a  percent  of  employed  labor  force,  setee'.eil  mar 


Oceupational  croup 


LiilMir 

(thou- 
sands) 


Inuni- 
pranls  ^ 


Immigrant* 

:is  pi-rcent 

otot:cupa- 

tion 


Total  with  oceupatlon 66,796 

Professional,  teehiilcal,  and  kindred 

workers. 7.705 

Firmersinid  farmmauaeers — .,.-  2.TII 

Mjn.tirers.  ollleliil?,  Jud  jwoprtetors,  cs-  , 

eepl  lunii '  7.119 

Cleric.il.  sales.  nn<l  kliulreil  worlters :  H.3M 

CnitlsMien,     foremen,     .lii.l     kiutlred  . 

witrker.t 8.»13 

npefatlresand  kIniIrM  workers 11.762 

PrlviWe  hou.s«'lioUl  workers .'  -.317 

S**rvU-e  workers,  eic^'pt  private  tlouse-  ) 

hoM 6.»il 

F;xrni  lalnirers  and  foremen 2.4.i9 

Lulvorers.  eitvpt  f:irm  and  mine 3.477 


123.  ess  I 


Labor 
force  > 

Utiou- 

SuU'U) 


Immicrftms 
Imml-  '  a..iiHre«-nr 
grants  3    \  of  oei'iipe 

IliMl 


152.  »S<! 


8. 00--' 

^3<«  1 

25.105 

17.679 

13.  .■«8 
8.SII 

8.399 
4.799 
IS.6M  I 


11 


li,  4I«  I 

:i,3j9 


24.489 
3.8«6 


.118 
.18 

6. 70S 
13.3811  1 

6.127 

25.897 

.-'1 
It 
.3S 

8.6M  1 
12.530  ' 
2.0»S  1 

26.976 
19.362 
11.4.'<7 

.13 
.2n 
.45 

5,SI4 
2.r30 
3.680  1 

3.761 
1  5S1 
21. 8.-1 

■  I.al'or  force  ilcure?  are  monthly  avcmsrs  for  1961  and  quarterl}-  averacts  for  1957. 

1  Data  are  for  tljK'al  years. 

Souriv:  Labor  tone  data— 1961.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  "Emploj-ment  and  Eaminp;':  1957,  n.8.  Bur.-  w 
of  the  Census.  ".^miuJ  Report  on  the  Labor  Force."  Immigration  datut  Annual  reports  of  the  Imrottnnon  wi 
Naturallration  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Jusllos. 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  data  Is 
taken  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau's 
population  bulletin  of  November  1962. 

Table  II  shows  that  in  1961.  for  ex- 
ample, our  total  labor  force  was  about 
66.7  million,  Including  123,688  Immi- 
grants— so  that  immigrants  were  less 
than  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  our  labor 
force.  In  that  year  this  proportion  did 
not  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent  in  any 
occupational  category  ranging  from  the 
professional  and  technical  workers  to 
clerical,  operatives,  and  unskilled  labor- 
ers. 

This  data  comes  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

Between  1947  and  1962,  our  labor  force 
expanded  by  about  13  million  persons, 
while  the  total  number  of  Immigrants 
was  only  3.8  million.  But  not  all  of  these 
immigrants  could  or  did  enter  our  labor 
force.  About  20  percent  were  house- 
wives, 20  percent  were  children  under  14 
years  old,  and  7  percent  were  students. 

Thus,  In  any  single  year,  only  about 
50  percent  of  the  immigrants  who  came 


to  this  country  could  have  entered  our 
labor  force— lor  Instance,  in  1962  about 
142.000  of  the  284.000  Immigrants,  or  less 
than  a  quarter  of  1  percent  of  our  em- 
ployed labor  force,  could  have  entered 
our  labor  force. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  numbers  of 
immigrants  entering  the  U.S.  labor  force 
under  the  pending  bill  would  be  a  very 
small  increase  over  present  levels. 

Average  annual  number  of  quota  im- 
migrants actually  entering  the  United 
States  between  1958  and  1962  was  97.500. 
The  annual  quota  under  H.R.  2580  would 
be  170.000.  so  that  the  yeariy  Increase 
of  actual  quota  immigrants  would  be 
72,500. 

Of  this  72,500,  60  percent  are  expected 
to  be  housewives,  children  and  others 
with  no  occupation  i  students,  aged  i . 
Thus.  40  percent— only  29,000  additional 
persons — will  enter  the  work  force  an- 
nually. 

At  present  about  48.600  quota  immi- 
grants enter  the  labor  force.  Adding 
29.000  to  tills  48.600,  a  total  of  only 
77,600  quota  Immigrants  would  enter 
yearly  under  H.R.  2580. 


TtBLE  lU.—Rehtiomhip  beltceen  lotah  of  immigrant  scientists  and  engineers  and  domestic 
years,  1951-61 


24457 

Against  a  projected  labor  force  in  1970 
of  86  million,  the  number  of  quota  immi- 
grants entering  the  labor  force  annually 
under  H.R.  2580  is  only  nine  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent. 

MOST    IMMIGRANTS    ARE    PROFESSIONAL   AND 
SKILLED 

Although  their  numbers  are  small, 
these  immigrants  have  made  important; 
contributions  to  our  economy  and  socielv. 
Before  they  arrived,  they  had  been  fully 
trained  and  i^ossessed  talents  and  skiUs 
urgently  needed  in  our  economy.  One  of 
our  most  serious  occupational  shortages 
has  been  a  lack  of  engineers.  During  the 
last  10  years,  some  31.000  immigrant 
engineers  entered  the  United  States, 
which  was  only  5.6  percent  of  all  domes- 
tic graduates  in  engineering  and  science. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  III.  showing  the  relatlon- 
siiip  between  totals  of  immigrant  scien- 
tists and  engineers  and  domestic  gradu- 
ates in  engineering  and  science,  bv  fiscal 
year  1951  to  1961,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

graduates  in  engineering  and  science,  by  Hscal 


Group 


1.  tmmtirrant  scientists  and  engineers 

2.  Domestic  graduates  In  engineering  and  sclenra  > 

Percentage  of  group  1  to  group  2 


1951 


1,561 
83,793 


1952 


3,204 
72.646 


1953 


1954 


2,718 
60,834 


3,200 
67,883 


1955 


2,862 

57.066 


3.790 
62.634 


•  Inclu.los  earne<l  bachelor's  degrees  In  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering.    Social 
sdences  are  excluded.  uuu« 

■  EsUmeted. 

Mr.  FONG.  Table  III  shows  that,  for 
example,  in  1960,  4.326  immigrant  sci- 
entists and  engineers  entered  the  United 
States  compared  with  89.443  domestic 
graduates  in  those  fields,  or  a  percentage 
of  4.8. 

In  1961.  3,922  immigrant  scientists  and 
engineers  entered  the  United  States, 
compared  with  93,000  domestic  gradu- 
ates In  those  fields,  or  a  percentage  of  4.2. 

This  data  is  taken  from  the  publication 
Scientific  Manpower  From  Abroad,  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  1962. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  engineers  and  scientists,  and 
that  we  are  able  to  employ  many,  many 
more.  This  sharply  accelerated  demand 
for   engineers,    paralleling    steeply    In- 


5,823 

71.594 


6.190 

79.677 


6.081 
86.474 


4,326 
89.443 


3.925 
■M.OOO 


Source:    "Sclcntinc  Manpower  From  Abroad,"  by  National  Science  Founiiallon, 


creased  demands  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel,  is  attributed  to  increases 
In  research  activities,  defense  spending, 
and  a  speedup  in  industrial  technologi- 
cal advances.  These  trends  are  expected 
to  continue — see  Manpower  Research 
Bulletin,  August  10, 1962:  Scientific  Man- 
power From  Abroad.  National  Science 
Foundation,  1962:  -Current  Labor  Mar- 
ket Conditions  in  Engineering.  Scientific, 
and  Technical  Occupations,"  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  August  1962. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   MOSTLY    UNSKILLED    WORKERS 

The  range  of  our  unemployment  In  the 
last  10  years  has  been  between  4  and  5 
million  jobless  persons,  who  comprised 
5.5  to  6  percent  of  the  labor  force,  ac- 
cording to  Labor  Department  figures — 


see  Manpower  Report,  March  1963,  pages 
33  to  38. 

However,  high  unemployment  rates  In 
this  country  are  not  to  be  found  among 
professional  and  technical  workers, 
where  it  was  1.7  percent  in  1964.  High- 
est unemployment  was  concentrated  in 
the  relatively  unskilled  groups — the  non- 
farm  laborers,  operatives,  and  service 
workers— which  had  rates  well  In  excess 
of  the  1962  total. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  IV,  showing  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  the  unemployed,  by  major 
occupation  groups,  be  printed  "at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  IV.-Unemploymcnl  rates  and  percent  distribution  of  the  unemployed,  by  major  occupation  group- Annual  average.,^  m7-^4 
I  Persons  14  year)  of  age  and  over! 


Yew 


1917. 

1918.. 

1949. 

1950 

1951. 

ID52.. 


Total 
unem- 
ployed 


Experienced  workers 


Profes- 
sional, 
technical 

and 
Idndred 
workers 


Parrners 

and 

farm 

managers 


Man- 
agers. 

ofndals, 
and 

propri- 
etors. 

except 
farm 


Clerical 

and 
kindred 
workers 


Sales 
workers 


Crafts- 
men, 

foremen, 
and 

kindred 

workers 


Opera- 
tives and 
kindred 
workers 


SerTloe 
Private  workers, 
house-       except 


hold 
workers 


private 
iiomw- 
hold 


Farm 
laborers 

and 
foremen 


Laborers. 

except 

farm  and 

mine 


Persons 
with  no 
previous 
work  ex- 
perience > 


tTnemployment  rate 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
CXI JS43 


3.6  1 
3.4 
5.5 
5.0 
3.0 

2.7  I 


L« 

1.7 
1.9 
2.2 
L6 
LO 


1.2 
LO 
1.5 
1.6 
1.0 
.7 


2.9 
2.3 
3.8 
3  4 


2.6 
34 
3.5 
4.0 
2.8 
3.5 


3.S 
2.9 
5.9 
5.6 
2.6 
2.4 


5.1 
4.1 
8.0 
6.8 
4.3 
3.9 


3.4 

4.7 

3  2 

4.8 

5  2 

6.1 

5.6 

6.8 

3  8 

4.3 

3.2 

3.7 

2.7 
2.3 
3.9 
6.0 
2.1 


7.6 
7.S 

u.g 

1L7 
6.6 
5.7 


I 

2  U58 
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[Persona  H  years  of  age  and  over] 


Gipcrienced  workers 


Tolal 
anem- 


Man- 

Profcs- 

agors, 

Fanners 

olBclals, 

tcchiilcal. 

and 

and 

itn<i 

(arm 

propri- 

kindred 

nianagctrs 

etors. 

workers 

excrpl 
farm 

Clerical 

and 
kindred 
workers 


Sales 
workers 


Crafts- 
men, 

Tore  men, 
and 

kindred 

workers 


Opera- 
tives and 
kindred 
workers 


Private 

house- 
hold 
workers 


Service 
wOTkers, 

except 
private 

house- 
hold 


Farm 
laborers 

and 
torenipn 


Laborers, 

except 

farm  and 

mine 


Persons 
with  no 

previous 
work  t"t- 
I»ertonif ' 


Unemployment  rate — Continued 


1B551.— 
ISMf..... 

1957  J 

1958  J 

1956.; 

iwoT-. 

IWI^ 

1082  «.. 

1003 

10044 


1W7- - 

IMS. - 

1949] _ - 

1950^ ■ 

195U.- 

1962. 

1953» 

10**. 

19SS^ 

I9S6« - ■ 

1957 

1958. 

19591 

I960* 

1961. -" 

1962» 

1963 -- 

1964 - 


S.5 

.» 

6.0 

l.S 

4.0 

1.0 

3.S 

1.0 

4  a 

1.2 

A.K 

SO 

«.6 

1.7 

A  A 

1.7 

«  7 

2.0 

nfl 

1.7 

6,7 

l.S 

5.2 

1.7 

.9 
1.2 

.g 

.8 
1.0 
1.7 
1.3 
1.4 
1.8 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 


1.7 
3.1 

2.8 
2.4 
2.8 
4.4 
3.7 
3.8 
4  6 
3.9 
4.0 
3.7 


2.1 
3.7 
2.4 

2,7 
2.6 
4.0 
3  7 

3  7 

4  7 
4.1 
4.2 
3.4 


2.6 
4.9 
4.0 
3.2 
3.8 
6.8 
S3 

5  3 

6  3 
S.I 
4.8 
4.2 


3.2 
7.6 
5.7 
5.4 
S.3 
10  9 
7.8 
8.0 
9.6 
7.5 
7.4 
6.5 


2.5 
6.0 
4.1 
4.2 
3  7 
5.2 
4.8 
4.9 
5.9 
4.0 
5.2 
4.9 


3.6 
5.2 
6.8 
4.8 
5.1 
7.4 
6.4 
6.0 
7.4 
6.4 
6.2 
6.1 


2.S 
4.2 
3  7 
3.7 
3.7 
6.2 
5.1 
S.2 
5.7 
4.3 
5.5 
5.8 


6.1 
10.7 
10.2 
8.2 
9.4 
14.9 
12.4 
12,6 
14.5 
12  4 
12.1 
10.6 


Percent  distribution 


I0O.0 

3.2 

.4 

3.1 

9.5 

100.0 

3  4 

.4 

3.3 

8.6 

100.0 

2.3 

.3 

2.9 

8.8 

loao 

3.1 

.5 

3.2 

8.2 

100.0 

3.8 

.6 

3.2 

8.7 

100,0 

3.1 

.5 

2.4 

8.5 

100  0 

3.0 

.6 

3.8 

8.5 

lUO.O 

Z8 

.6 

as 

8.2 

100  0 

22 

.S 

22 

8.0 

100.0 

2.4 

.8 

2.0 

8.6 

100.0 

2.7 

.3 

23 

9.2 

ID0.0 

2.9 

.4 

2.6 

100.0 

3.2 

.2 

2.4 

9.3 

100.0 

3,4 

.2 

25 

9  8 

loao 

3.3 

.2 

28 

9  9 

100  0 

3.5 

.2 

28 

100.0 

3.7 

.3 

2  6 

10.4 

lOO.O 

3.0 

.3 

2  7 

10-6 

4.0 
4.9 
6.7 
5.4 
6.2 
4.8 
3.6 
4  6 
3.8 
3.7 
4.4 
4.2 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 
4.0 


13.5 
12.0 
14.4 
13.8 
11.5 
12  5 
14.5 
13,5 
12  8 
11.3 
12  0 
13.2 
125 
121 
121 
11.5 
10  9 
10.1 


28.9 

26.0 

30  5 

26.9 

29  1 

28.8 

26,5 

32  I 

28.2 

28.5 

29.4 

30  0 

25.6 

26  6 

26.0 

24.4 

24  1 

23  3 

2  6 
29 

2  9 

3  4 
3.8 
3,4 
3.0 
29 
3.1 
3.6 

2  8 
26 
29 
29 
3.0 

3  0 
3.0 
3.1 


9.1 
10.7 

8.8 
10.3 
10.9 
10.4 
120 

8.7 
11.7 
ia9 
10.2 

9.5 
10.6 

9.9 
10.6 
11.1 
10.8 
11.6 


3.8 
3.B 
3.8 
4.8 
3.2 
3.6 
3.8 
3.4 
4.0 
4.4 
3.7 
3.5 
3.6 
3.6 
3.1 
26 
3.1 
3.4 


12  6 
14  0 
14.6 
14.2 
12  2 
13.1 
14.8 
13.7 
16.3 

12  8 
13.3 

13  5 
13.0 
13.3 
12  2 
12  6 
11.8 
11.0 


94 
6.8 
6.6 
6,s 

7  3 

8  3 
4.4 
7.0 
8.4 

10.4 

10  3 
9.3 

11.6 

11  6 

12  2 

13  4 
14,8 
16  0 


1  Jielootnotel.  Iiible.\-10. 

'  Vnemploye'l  persons  who  never  held  a  full-time  civilian  job. 

1  del*  fiM.tnote  1 ,  table  A-1. 


*  Data  througli  !9.Vi  liave  uot  Ix'en  a-ijusted  to  reflect  ehanpes  in  the  definitions  of  em- 
ployment and  imemi'loyinem  adopted  in  January  1957.    dee  footnote  2.  table  A-1. 
Source:  "President's  1965  Manpower  Ilcport." 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  table  IV 
shows  that  higher  unemployment  rates 
continued  to  be  found  among  blue-collar 
workers  and  among  the  less  skilled  in 
1954.  While  the  total  unemployment 
rate  was  5.2  percent  of  the  work  force, 
unemployed  unskilled  nonfarm  laborers 
to  those  employed  in  that  group  was  10.6 
percent:  blue-collar  operatives  6.5  per- 
cent; and  ser\'ice  workers,  6.1  percent. 
The  unemployed  rate  for  professional 
and  technical  occupations  was  only  1.7 
percent. 

The  source  of  this  data  Is  the  1965 
President's  Manpower  Report. 

Since  only  an  extremely  small  number 


are  admitted  annually.  Immigration  has 
only  a  minimal  effect,  if  at  all,  on  un- 
employment. 

PRODtJcnvrrY  factors 

Although  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
underlying  the  rising  trend  of  unemploy- 
ment Is  as  yet  Imperfect,  it  has  been  in- 
creasingly clear  that  labor  has  been 
displaced  largely  by  advances  In  tech- 
nology and  the  striking  gains  in  man- 
hour  productivity. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  1.8 
million  jobs  are  affected  each  year  by 
technological  change,  and  that  approxi- 
mately 18  million  jobs  will  be  affected  in 
-see  population  bul- 


_ ...^  .  the  decade  1960-70 

of  Emigrants  who  are  unskilled  workers    letin,  November  1962.  page  144 

T.4BLE  V. —  Indexes  nf  output^  per  man-hour  and  related  data:  Annual  nvernges,  1947-S 

11957-59=100] 


Output  per  man-hour  In  private  in- 
dustry since  1947  has  increased  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  3.2  percent,  and 
these  gains,  rather  than  increases  in 
man-hours  of  work,  account  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  growth  of  total 
output  since  1947 — see  table  V  bolow.  See 
also  the  Manpower  Reports,  March  1965, 
page  256,  and  March  1963,  pages  67  to  72. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  V 
showing  "Indexes  of  Output  Per  Man- 
Hour  and  Related  Data:  Annual  Aver- 
ages, 1947-64"  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Output,  emplovnwnt,  and 
man.JKJurs 


1964' 

1903   .    19tC 

1961 

1960 

1959   1953   1957  I  1956   1955  -1954 


ISSa    I    1952 


Man-heiiT  estimates  b!«d  primarily  on  estnbtlshincnt  data  ' 


OUTFUT   PER  MAN'-nOCR 

Total  private ■ 

ACTloTiltnre _ ^— -■ 

Nmiagricultural  Industrlea 

M-iiiuf^cturins 

Noiimanufucturlng 

BOU%9  PER  r>'tT  OT  OUTPUT 

Totar  private -. 

AKTicultiire 

NonatmciiUnral  industiMS 

Monufactiirine 

K  on  manu  fact  urine 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


120.5 

117.0 

113.8 

log.  9 

105.2 

103.2 

«9.6 

134  4 
lis  3 
119.7 
117.7 

130.3 
ll.VO 
\\h  4 
115.1 

119  1 
112.6 
112  6 
112  5 

116.3 
107.8 
100.7 
108.5 

109.3 
104.6 
103.8 
105.1 

102.8 
103  0 
103  3 
102.  S 

103,0 
99,4 
9!t  1 
98.7 

83.0 

85.5 

87.9 

91.8 

95.0 

96.9 

100.4 

74.4 
84.5 

83  6 
84.9 

-6,7 
87.0 
86  7 
86.9 

84  0 

88. 8 
88  8 
88.9 

86.0 
92.7 
83  7 
92  2 

91.5 
95  6 
96.4 
95.2 

97.3 

97  1 
96  8 
97.3 

97  1 
100.6 
101  0 
100.3 

102.8 

106.2 
102  4 
102  3 
102  6 


93.9 

88.3 
94.9 
9,V1 
94.6 

t- 

106.6 

113  2 

I0,V4 

iav2 

105.7 


86.4 
95.3 
96.  S 
M.3 


106.6 

115.7 
Xta  0  I 
103.3 
106.0 


83.4 

91.4 
90.9 
91.4 


111.4 

119  9 
109  4 
no  0 
109.4 


77.8 
90.0 
89  5 
90.0 


113.4 

121,6 
111  I 
111  8 
111.1 


84.7 

69.9 
87.6 

88,2 
87.1 


118.0 

143  I 
114  1 
113  4 
114.8 


829 

80.9 

75.5 

64.0 

86  5 

87  1 
8«.0 

64.7 

85.1 
8.V1 
84.9 

66.8 
80.8 
81.8 
80.5 

120.6 

123.7 

132  S 

156  3 
115  5 
114  8 
116.2 

l,'i4  5 
117  5 
117.5 
117.8 

175  9 
123  8 
132  3 
124.3 

73.4 

59.6 
77  9 

78.2 

n.5 


136.2 

167  9 
128  4 
127  9 
129.1 


50.2 
76.3 
75.1 


141  1 

199  3 
131  0 
133  3 
130  3 
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244,59 


Output .  •"'■iployment,  and 

man-hours 


OUTPUT 

Toi;iIprivate 


AericuUure 

\'in>i?ricultural  Indostries 

Manufacturint! - 

Nonmanufacluring 


EMPLOrUENT 

l>iU\  private 


1963 

1962 

1961       1960       1959 

1958 

I9S7 

1961       1950       1949 


Man-,hour  estimates  based  primarily  on  establlsliment  data  *— Continued 


.\priculture 

.S'-in  icricuitural  industries. 

M,iimfacturing 

Noumanulacturing 

UAN'RODBfl 

Tot,nI  private 

AKTicnltitfe 

NotKt^ietiitura]  industries. - 

M:ii  iilfacturlnft 

Noruiianufact  urine 


OUTPUT  PER  UAN-nOUR 

Total  private 

.4ericiiIluro 

Notiaiiricullural  Industries 

U0U8S  P«R  CHIT  0»  OlTTPtra 

Tolal  private 

.^priciilture  _ 

NonapricultHral  industries 

OUTPITT 

Total  private 

.^chi.ni!ture 

Nociai^ricultural  industries 

EHPLOTUE.ST 

Toiilprivate . 

Amcultur?.. 

N'ooai^icultural  Industries 

UAK-BOVBa 

Total  private , 

Agriculture 

.NoMcricultural  Industries '.. 


125.  • 

108.3 
I26.i 
126  3 
126.8 


106. 6 

80.8 
108.1 
104.2 
109.8 


104.2 

80.5 
107.0 
105.  5 
107.7 


119.8 

108.7 
120  4 
119  2 
121.1 


103.6 

84.0 
lO.'i.  6 
102.5 
107.0 


103.4 

83.4 
104.7 
1(B.  3 


115.7 

104.8 
116.4 
115.2 
116.9 


1027 

87.9 
104.2 
101.6 
105.4 


88.0 
103.4 

102.3 


105.2     103,9 


108.7 

104.8 
108.9 
104.8 
110  9 


101. 0 

91.2 
103.1 

98.4 
103.7 


99.8 

90.1 
101.0 

98.2 
103.2 


106.8 

104.8 
106.9 
104.8 
107.9 


101.9 

95.6 
102. 0 
101.2 
103.2 


101.5 

95.9 
103.  2 
101.0 
102.7 


104.1 

100.0 
104.3 
104.6 
104.1 


loas 

97.6 
101. 1 
100.3 
101.4 


160. 9 

97.3 
101.3 
101.3 
101.3 


97.0 

100  5 
96  8 
94  2 
98.0 


97.0 
97.9 
96.2 
08.7 


97.4 

97.6 
97.4 
95.1 
98.3 


99.0 
08.9 
101.2 
97.9 


101.3 

104.6 
101.0 
103.5 
99.9 


101.7 

105.1 
101.3 
103.5 
100.4 


97.0 

100.6 
96.8 

100.0 
95.3 


101.6 

110.  S 
100.5 
103.9 
99.0 


103.3 

113.8 
102.0 
105.2 
100.7 


05.0 

102  9 
»t.5 

100.3 
91,8 


96.9 

113.2 
97.4 

101.8 
85.6 


119.1 
99.2 

103.6 
97.3 


87.2 

97.6 
86  6 
89.2 
85.3 


85.2 

109.6 
93.7 
98.4 
81.6 


101.3    ,   97.1 


117.0 
94.7 
08.1 
93.3 


88,6 

03  7 
88.3 
96.1 
84.6 


97.6 

110.8 
96.1 

105.8 
01.9 


10O.5 

120.5 
98.1 

107.4 
94.0 


84.4 

90.4 
84.1 
90.2 
91.2 


96.2 

120.5 
93.6 

100.4 
90.6 


99.6 

129.4 
96.0 

l(r2. 3 
93.2 


82.0 

87,0 
81.7 
87.6 
78.9 


125.3 
93.0 


86.9 

136.0 
94.4 

loae 

91.7 


92  8 
76.4 
79.6 
74.9 


91.9 

133.5 
67.5 
92.0 
86.6 


85.6 

143.4 

89.8 
93.5 
88.2 


70.8 

88.0 
69  8 
70.4 
69.6 


90.2 

142.1 
84.7 
87.2 
83.6 


83.8 


154.8 
86.4 
8&1 
86.6 


71.2 

92  8 
70  0 
73  9 
68.1 


02.1 

140.4 
87.0 
94.0 
83,9 


97.0 
155.8 


94.5 
87.9 


68.4 

81.2 

67.7 
71.4 
65.9 


90.9 

145.0 
85,2 
93.8 
8L4 


86.5 

161.8 
88.7 
86.1 
86.8 


Man-hour  estimates  based  primarily  on  labor  force  data  > 


134.9 

IIG. 


74.1 
88.1 


108.2 
126.6 


80.9 
109.8 


80.2 
109.0 


130.6 
113.2 


76.5 
88.4 


10S.7 
130.4 


84.0 
107.1 


83.2 
106.4 


112.4 

107.6 

119.4 
111.1 

116.8 
106.1 

88. 8 

93.0 

83.8 
90.0 

85.6 
84.2 

115.7 

108.7 

104.8 
116.4 

104.8 
108.9 

103.6 

103.0 

87.9 
105.8 

91.2 
103.3 

102.8 

101.1 

87.8 
104.8 

89.7 
102.6 

109. 3 
104.1 


91.5 
86.1 


104.8 
106.9 


95.6 
103.0 


95. 9 
102.7 


103.7 
103.2 


97.4 
96.9 


100.0 
104.3 


97.6 
101.2 


97.4 
101.1 


99.1 

97.6 

1    <«■' 

»4.1 

103.1 
98.8 

94.2  1    87.8 
98.0  1    95.7 

8.'i.9 
95.8 

100.9 

102.6 

106.8 

106.3 

97.0 
101.2 

106.2 
102.0 

113.9 
104.5 

116.4 
104.3 

97.0 

96.9 

97.0 

86.0 

100.5 
96.8 

99.0 
98.9 

100.6 
96.8 

102.8 
84.6 

88.4 

100.7 

100.6 

88.1 

07.9 
98.6 

104.6 
100.3 

110.5 
99.4 

113.2 
96.3 

97.9 

101.4 

102.7 

101.0  1 

97.5 
98.0 

105.1      114.5 
100. 8     101. 2 

119.8 
93.6 

83.0 
91.5 


120.5 
109.2 


97.6 
86.6 


109.6 
93.3 


97.2 


117.6 
94.6 


87.6 

83.7 

81.1 

77.3 
89.5 

69.4 
86.7 

6.3.6 
84.7 

114.3 

119.4 

123.3 

129.3 
111.8 

144.0 
115.3 

157.2 
118.1 

88.6 

84.4 

82.0 

93.7 
88.3 

90.4 
84.1 

87.0 
81.7 

87.0 

96.2 

96.2 

110.8 
95.4 

120.5 
93.4 

125.3 
82.8 

101.3 

loas 

101.1 

121.2 

98.7 

130.2 
97.0 

136.8 
96.5 

64.5 
81.4 


1.55. 1 
122.9 


92.8 
70.4 


133.5 
90.7 


143.9 
93.0 


66.4 

76.9 


177.4 
130.1 


88.0 
69.8 


142.1 

87.4 


156. 1 
90.8 


70. « 

69.6 
74.5 

141.7 

167.7 
134.1 

71.2 

92.8 
70.0 

94.6 

140.4 

155.6 
93.9 


60.2 
73.8 


199.3 
135.5 


81.2 

67.7 


145.0 
86.4 


161.8 
91.7 


1  KlimU^rv'^  '°  ^"^  national  product  In  1954  dollars.  monthly  labor  lorce  survey  of  househoKls.    I5ata  for  years  prior  to  1964  have  been  re- 

•  The  Staa'te,  based  on  establishmert  data  »re  derived  principally  from  employ-  ^"^'^  ""  ^""^  *"'^'  P^'"'^"'^'!'  ""  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing. 

merit  m,i  hours  olitaipcd  from  monthly  payroll  reports  fulimllted  by  eslabiishmcnti.  Source:  "President's  1965  Manpower  Report." 

I  tie  estimates  based  on  lalwr  force  data  use  prluiuriiy  empioymeiit  and  hours  from  the 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  table  V 
shows  the  close,  positive  relationship  be- 
tween productivity  increases  and  ex- 
pandin?  output;  as  output  per  man-hour 
showed  impressive  gains,  output — as 
measured  by  gross  private  product  in 
1947  dollars— rose  at  about  the  same  im- 
pressive rate.  At  the  same  time  while 
output  rose  by  about  59  percent,  employ- 
ment rose  only  by  11  percent.  Total 
man-hours  worked  rose  by  even  less — 
only  about  3  percent. 

So  that  well  over  80  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  aggregate  output  from  1947  on- 


ward can  be  explained  by  Increases  in 
output  per  man-hour. 

These  data  come  from  the  President's 
1965  and  1963  Manpower  Reports. 

The  technological  innovations  of  the 
past  15  years  have  also  created  employ- 
ment opportunities,  but  the  jobs  which 
they  have  produced  demand  skills  and  a 
degree  of  sophistication  that  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  traditional  blue-collar 
worker  with  a  limited  education.  Yet, 
7  5  million  out  of  the  26  million  young 
people  entering  the  labor  force  between 
1960  and  1970 — or  some  29  percent — will 


lack  high  school  diplomas— .see  Man- 
power Research  Bulletin,  Department  of 
Labor,  March  1963,  pages  9  and  10. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  unemployment  is  the  rapid 
technological  changes  in  our  economy. 

Unemployment,  then,  does  not  always 
mean  that  there  is  a  job  shortage.  It 
may  also  indicate  a  shortage  of  persons 
who  have  the  kinds  of  skills,  knowledge 
and  abilities  required  by  the  economy. 
Labor  economists  in  the  United  States 
are  discovering  that  it  is  possible  for 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  to  exist. 
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e-.-ea  while  Innumerable  job  openings  go 
uafillPd.  To  quot«  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment's 19G3  Manpower  Report: 

Despite  the  large  supply  of  unused  man- 
prjwer.  serious  shortages  exist  In  essential 
occupation*  •  •  *.  Jobs  remain  unfilled  be- 
cause they  require  different  skills  from  those 
possessed   by    the   unemployed.    Moreover— 

The  report  continues — 
extending   market   mechanisms   and   educa- 
tional programs  have  not  overcome  the  Im- 
balance of  requirements  and  resources. 

Shortages  of  qualified  worlters  are  par- 
ticularly acute  in  the  scientific,  engineer- 
in"  teaching,  technical,  health,  and  other 
professional  fields-see  the  President's 
Manpower  Report,  March  1963,  pages  30 
ta  32:  and,  as  the  Manpower  Report 
po'nts  out,  these  ordinarily  are  not  occu- 
pations toward  which  unemployed  work- 
ers can  be  directed.  To  meet  these 
shortages,  extensive  education  and  train- 
In"  are  required;  retraining  and  reedu- 
cation of  our  existing  manpower  re- 
sources cannot  be  accomplished  except 
over  a  prolonged  period  of  time. 

IMMIGRATION    A   SOrRCE   OF   SKll-UlD    LABOR 

Where,  then,  are  the.se  highly  trained 
and  skilled  workers  to  come  from?  One 
Important  source  has  been  immigration. 
These  immigrants,  according  to  Labor 
Department  cfBcia's.  have  not  increased 
the  niunber  of  persons  on  our  unemploy- 
ment rolls,  becau.=e  they  possessed  the 
skills  and  training  our  economy  required. 
Even  if  It  were  possible  Immediately  to 
retrain  and  reeducate  150.000  to  200.000 
unemployed  persons— a  relatively  small 
proportion— to  give  them  skills  needed 
by  the  economy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  economy  would  be  significantly 
stimulated. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
about  the  entn,-  of  skilled  and  highly 
trained  immigrants  into  the  economy. 
Oi  all  Immizrant  workers  arriving  since 
1947.  about  one  of  every  three  reported 
a  professional,  technical,  or  skilled  oc- 
cupation. Approximately  half  of  the 
three  and  a  half  million  immigrants  who 
entered  the  United  States  between  1947 
and  1961  were  reported  as  having  occu- 
pational attachments — see  table  VI— the 
remainder  were  primarily  housewives, 
and  young  and  retired  persons. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  \1  and  VU  be  received 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Record.  Table 
\1  shows  the  number  and  percentage 
distribution  of  immigrants  by  broad  oc- 
cupational grdups  for  1947-64  and  for 
selected  years.\  Table  \TI  shows  the 
number  of  immigrants  in  selected  critical 
occupations  admitted  each  year,  1952- 
64. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
■were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.-  follows: 


Tabi  e  VI  —  Vumin-  and  percent  dulribution  of  immigranla,  by  broad  occupational  groupt, 
for  fiscal  years  1947-6 J,  and  for  selected  years 


Occupational  groups 


Totol  admlued.. 


With  occupaUon 

No  occupallon 

No  occupalion  reported... 

With  occupation »  


Total  1947 
tbrougta  1964 


Vuiuber  I  Per- 
cent 


4.424,460  |100.Q 


2,077,J1H 
2,346.866 

(') 


47.0 
53.0 


Number    Per- 
cent 


293.248    100.0 


131,008  i  44.9 
151.076  '  51.7 
10.074  ;  3.4 


...2.077,694  100,0 


fTofesslDHal,  tcclmlcal,  and  kindred 
workers - — 

Furmer.ssnd  (arm  managers — 

Moimders,  ofQduls,  uud  |iroprtetOTS,  except 
fiirm ---■  ' ■■ "■ 

Clerical,  saks,  iinfl  kin'lred  workers 

C'riiltsmen,  foremen,  an'l  kindred  workei?, 

6p(ruU\esan'l  kln'lre'l  workers 

Private  Iiousehohi  workers ... . 

^rvice  worker.s. except  private  bouse  hold. 

Farm  luborcrs  and  lorenien 

Labor^TS,  except  farm  and  mine 


343.414 
92,180 

101,708 
367.845 
331,453 
279,946 
167,306 
125.1)63 
78,044 
210,945 


16.5 
4.4 

4.9 
17.7 
15.5 
13.5 

7.6 
6.0 
3.8  i 
10.2 


131,098  loao 


28, 


21.9 
1.3 

5.2 
22.9 
13.4 
10.9 
6.4 
7.9 
3.0 
7.0 


Number    Per-    Ntimber    Per- 
cent I  cent 


208,177    100.0 


96,110     46  2 

112,067     53.8 

0)        I 


06,110    100,0 


13,817 
3,846 

5,296 
16,018 
15.396 
16,755 
8,096 
5,203 
1,622 
10,061 


14.4 

4.0 

5.5 
ia.7 
16.0 
17.4 
8.4 
5.4 
1.7 
10. 5 


147,292  ,  10O.0 


65.583 

I  81,709 

(') 


44.6 

SS.5 


65,5.S3  )  100.0 


10,891 
3.4«2 

5,886 
13,961 

8,726 
10,580 

4,922 

3,882 
442 

2,831 


16.6 
5.3 

9.0 
21.3 
13) 
16.1 

7  5 

5.9 
.7 

4.3 


'  "No  occupation"  Includes  "No  occupaUon  reported"  group. 

"  Includes  Immigrants  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

>;oTE,_ Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundmg. 

Source:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalliatlon  Service,  C.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

T\BLB  \U  —Number  of  immigrants  in  selected  critical  occupations  admitted  e 

fiscal  years  1954-64  ' 


rh  year, 


Ui-jlogical  scientists 

Clie  mists — 

Dentists 

EnBinters --■ 

Geologists  and  geophysiclsts 

Matlicmatlcians ■ 

Nurses -■ 

Physicians  and  stlrgeons 

Phv-icists        

l'roress<»rs  and  instructors 

Teac'iers  nol  specified 

Technicians 

Machinists  -. — -. 

Toolmakers,     dlcmakers      and 
KttefS 


Total,     1964 

1954-64 


601 

6,335 

1,429 

36,461 

659 

349 

36,858 

18,424 

1,610 

4,767 

27,218 

17,209 

10,252 

7,334 


112 

825 

110 

3,660 

89 

90 

4.230 

2,249 

242 

8:<9 

4,088 

2,448 


423 


1903 

1962 

1961 

81 

49 

48 

814 

474 

551 

177 

115 

119 

3.966 

2,909 

2,868 

73 

88 

66 

66 

39 

24 

4,395 

9,700 

3,449 

t.m 

1,797 

1,683 

216 

187 

151 

761 

589 

500 

.^727 

3,182 

2.686 

2,197 

1,838 

1,035 

897 

681 

819 

473 

360 

460 

504 

110 

3,338 

42 

31 

3,828 

1.574 

162 

3B7  ..- 
2. 632  12. 670 
1.6c,'2    1,821 

993    1,470 


97 
645 

,      «* 

3.938 

69 

29 

3,620 

1,630 

165 

310 


706 


1958 


56 

626 
129 

4,008 

58 

32 

3,729 

1,934 

145 

362 

,471 

,346 

836 


1997 


132 

4,924 

62 

39 

3,917 

1.990 

128 

372 

2,304 

1,993 

1,303 


35 
494 

190 

2,794 

91 

17 

3,064 

1,388 

75 

290 

655 

1,095 

1,106 


654       858   1,160       894 


36 

391 

113 

2,067 

41 

18 

1,8«4 

1,046 

75 

173 

1.919 

840  I 

994 

587 


lit 

2,391 

3« 

U 

1,602 
1,0U 

:i 

m 

l,l'a> 
49 

70) 


'  The  occupational  categories  listed  m  lhL«  taWe  are  those  which  Immigrants  roforted  on  their  arrival  n  lit 
Vnite  1  =t^tM  It  was  not  possible,  in  a  few  Instancs.  because  of  lack  of  Slffleionl  oecipa  lona^  deta  I  lo  m.k,  i 
imSe  match  With  the  wcujations  which  appear  on  the  "List  of  Curr,.ntly  Cinlical  Orcuiwlions  as  O't*™'"'"' 1^^ 
thTTeclS  Coinmittec  oiCrltical  Occupations  ol  the  U.S.  Department  ol  Lalwr.  For  this  reason,  totals  are  nol 
shown. 

Source:  1959  thtoush  lOlU:  Annual  reports  ol  U.e  Immigration  and  Naturaliiation  Service,  ti.S.  n'l»rt;">n|  ° 
Justire7l954  through  1968:  Pata  tarnished  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalliatlon  Service,  U.S.  Department  ol 
Justice. 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  some 
14,000  immigrant  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, and  about  28,000  nurses  helped 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  trained  persons 
in  the  critical  medical  field  in  the  1952- 
61  periods:  about  4,900  chemists,  1,100 
physicists,  and  over  12,000  technicians— 
ritally  needed  workers  who  support  sci- 
entists and  engineers — were  admitted  in 
that  same  period. 

This  data  was  gathered  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  for  the  years 
1952-61. 

Between  1953  and  1961,  over  166,000 
immigrants  entering  this  coimtry  pos- 
sessed skills  in  such  critical  Job  areas 
as  physics,  nursing,  medicine,  teaching, 
engineering,  and  other  kindred  fields. 
These  were  occupations  declared  to  be  in 
short  supply  by  the  Technical  Commit- 
tee on  Critical  Occupations  of  the  Labor 


Department,  occupations  which  are  used 
by  the  Selective  Service  in  determining 
deferments  In  the  national  interest 
Some  12,680  immigrant  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  about  25,376  nurses  helped 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  trained  persons 
in  the  critical  medical  field  in  the  1952- 
61  period;  about  4,448  chemists,  4,036 
nattiral  scientists,  and  19,894  teclml- 
cians — vitally  needed  workers  who  sup- 
port scientists  and  engineers — were  ad- 
mitted in  that  same  period. 

T>-pical  nonagricultural  occupatlorj 
now  certified  to  be  In  short  supply  by 
the  Labor  Department  are  librarians,  di- 
etitians, laboratory  technicians,  physical 
therapists,  systems  engineers,  cabinet- 
makers, machinists,  draftsmen,  and 
tailors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  subml! 
and  have  printed  in  the  Record  table 
VIII,  showing  the  selected  professional. 
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technical,  and  kindred  workers  admitted 
to  the  United  States,  1959-61,  and  total. 
January  1,  1953,  to  Jime  30,  1961, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  VIII. — Selected  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  admitted  to  the  Untied 
Stales,  1959-61,  and  total  Jan.  1,  tOSS,  to  June  SO,  1961 


r 

,    1961 

1960 

1998 

Jan.  1, 1953,  to 
June  30,  1961 

TotU 

Percent  of 
PTK'S  1 

Total 

Percent  of 
PTK'S ' 

Total 

Percent  of 
PTK'S  1 

Total 

Percent  of 
PTK'S ' 

ToUil.. 

21.493 

100.0 

21.940 

100.0 

23,287 

100.0 

166, 413 

100.0 

Encineors . 

Natural  scientists 

2,868 
376 

1.1.4 
1.7 

3,338 
401 

16.2 
1.8 

3,936 

428 

16.9 
1.8 

27,142 
5,036 

16.3 
o  4 

Physicists.. ..,.. 

M  ulhematidaiu 

Other  natural  idcnlistl 

i 

,7 
.1 
.9 

162 
31 
208 

.7 

i!o 

155 
29 
244 

.7 
.1 
I.O 

Chemists _ 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Dentists 

Nurses - 

roUogc  [>rofessors  and  Instructors... 

Teachers  (not  specified) 

Tecfuilciiins' -     - .. 

Other  professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers  .  . 

961 

1,688 

US 

3,449 

5oe 

2,1188 
2.UI8 

7,089 

2.6 
7.B 
.6 
16.1 
3.3 
12.5 
10.0 

33.0 

stu 

1,574 
110 

3,838 
367 

2,932 

2,390 

6.936 

2.3 
7.2 
.6 
17.4 
1.7 
11.6 
10.7 

31.6 

(145 

1,630 

99 

3,620 

340 
2.670 
2,740 

7,179 

2.S 
7.0 
.4 
16.5 
1.6 
n.5 
11.8 

30.8 

4.448 
12,680 

'"  25,376 
1.921 

17,998 
'19,894 

52,918 

2.7 
7.6 

15.2 
1.2 
10.  S 
12.0 

31  8 

I  Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers. 
*  Includes  draftsmen. 

'  Includes  designers,  draftsmen,  radio  operators,  surveyors,  mediail  and  dental  technicians,  testing  technicians, 
sod  technicians  not  specified. 

Souree:  .\nnual  re|>orts  of  the  InimiKnUon  and  Nalurallxatlou  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it 
the  impression  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii that  specific  shortages  in  our  labor 
market  could  be  readily  filled  today  by 
those  who  have  the  sldlls  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  and  that  they 
would  not  di.splace  American  workers  or 
aflect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  Americans  In  those  particular  fields? 
Is  it  not  true  that  immigrants  who  would 
serve  in  those  capacities  would  fill  posi- 
tions In  our  economy  which  need 
strengthening? 


Mr.  FONG.  Yes;  the  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  not  sucli  immigration  provide 
additional  employment  and  benefits  for 
others  who  might  be  dependent  upon 
such  positions  being  filled? 

Mr.  FONG.  If  positions  which  require 
technical  skills  are  not  filled,  the  many 
jobs  which  support  such  technically 
skilled  positions  would  also  not  be  filled, 
and  many  new  jobs  would  not  be  created. 
By  bringing  in  technically  equipped  per- 
sons, jobs  would  be  created  for  our  own 
people.  This  Is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  A 
real  benefit  would  accrue  to  our  own 
economy,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested, 


by  pro\'ldlng  job  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
cans, because  the  vacancies  which  de- 
mand panicular  skills  would  be  filled. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  A  report  has  been 
made  which  states  that  every  person  who 
obtains  a  Ph.  D.  degree  supports  at  least 
200  persons:  that  because  of  such  a  per- 
son's brainpower,  .'iklll,  and  know-how. 
at  least  200  persons  wouid  be  able  to  ob- 
tain work  under  him  tiecause  of  his 
Ph.  D.  degree, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  here  that  the  proportion  of 
immigrants  with  a  high  degree  of  skill 
has  increa-sed  significantly  in  the  past 
decade — see  tables  VI  and  VLl.  For  in- 
stance, there  were  20  percent  more  engi- 
neers entering  in  1961  than  in  1952,  and 
84  percent  more  technicians.  It  .should 
be  noted  further  that  special  legislation 
was  passed  during  the  87th  Congress  to 
permit  nonquota  admission  of  several 
thousand  highly  trained  and  skilled  im- 
migrants. 

ECONOMY     NEEnS     SKILLED     AND     PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS 

Virtually  every  study  projecting  the 
occupational  structure  of  our  economy 
in  the  decade  of  the  sixties  shows  a  shift 
of  employment  towaid  occupations  re- 
quiring high  levels  of  skill,  training  and 
education.  While  unskilled  jobs  are  not 
expected  to  expand  at  all  in  terms  of 
absolute  numbers,  professional  and  tech- 
nical positions  will  be  the  fastest  grow- 
ing occupations.  This  simply  reflects  the 
continuation  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advances  and  of  trends  which  were 
becoming  increasingly  evident  as  early 
as  1947. 

I  submit  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  table  rx 
which  shows  employed  persons  by  major 
occupation  group,  annual  averages,  1947- 
62. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  IX. — Employed  persons  by  major  occupation  group;  Annual  averages,  1947-62,  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 


Major  occupation  rtoup  uitd  sex 

Number  (in  thousands) 

19« 

11161 

19m 

19S9 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

194S 

1947 

BOTH  SEXES 

Toul  em  ployed 

1 

ei.m 

««,:9« 

66.081 

65,581 

63,966 

65,016 

64,928 

62,997 

61,160 

61,778 

60.989 

60,8S4 

50.648 

58.489 

50,307 

fhlt<?-ooU[ir  worker; 

29,001  1  29,134 

28,726 

27,798 

27,056 

26,451 

25,597 

24,585 

23,891 

23,614 

23,070 

22.413 

22.373 

21,636 

21.400 

Profrssional.      lechiilcnl.     and 
ftiiulred  worker?. 

8,  (MO 

7,406 
10,107 
4,34S 

7,7M 

7.119 
«,8fil 
4,439 

7,475 

7,067 
9,7«3 
4,401 

7,143 

6.935 
9. 3-6 
4.394 

6,961 

6,785 
9.137 
4.173 

6,468 

8,703 
9, 1.12 
4,128 

6,006 

6.552 
8.838 
4.111 

5,792 

6,450 
8,367 
3,976 

5,588 

6,201 
8,168 
3,934 

5,448 

6,396 
7.991 
3.779 

5,092 

6.182 
8.122 
3.674 

4,7Ni 

6.220 
7,655 
3,750 

4,490 

6.439 

7.632 
3.822 

4.028 

6.433 
7.438 
3.737 

3.977 

6.344 
7. 438 
3.641 

23,988 

MimapTs.    othcials,    and     pro- 

Clvrlcul  and  kindred  workers... 
t'llf-s  workers... 

7.200 
3.39S 

Blue-conar  workers 

24.278 

23,5(12 

24,211 

24,162 

23,510 

24,874 

25,179 

24,771 

24.167 

24.991 

24,802 

25,009 

23.336 

22,770 

Cnfismen.  foremen,  and  kin- 

8,67» 

12,041 
3,Ka 

8.623 

ll,7fi2 
3,477 

8,1160 

11,986 

3,«1.1 

8.  Ml 

11,858 
3,743 

8.4« 

11,441 

3,600 

8,664 

12,520 
3,680 

8,693 

12,816 
3,670 

8,328 

12,762 
3,681 

8,311 

12.253 
3.603 

8,558 

12, 747 
3,656 

8,742 

12,352 
3,707 

8,434 

12,623 
3,952 

7,670 

12,146 
3,520 

7.625 
11.780 

3,a«s 

8,119 

12.396 
3.573 

•T'cratives  and  kindred  work- 
ers  

Laborers,  exccpl  farin  and  mine 

3,526 

Servire  workers. 

8,802 

8,640 

8.349 

8.040 
2,197 
5,843 

7,809 

7,632 

7,609 

7.106 

0,755 

6.949 

6,488 

6,533 

6,53S 

6,266 

6,040 



Private  household  workers 

Service  workers,  except  private 
household 

2,341 
«,461 

2.317 
<i,323 

2.216 
6,133 

2,204 
,1,605 

2,098 
5,534 

2,124 
5,485 

1,946 
5,160 

1,760 
4,995 

1,850 
5,099 

1,809 
4.683 

1,869 
4.664 

1,883 

4,652 

1.757 
4,509 

1,764 
1286 

1,731 

4,2(6 

FiinnK-orkent.. 

4,  see 

5.170 

5,39.1 

5,582 

3,019 
2,.W3 

4,591 

6,059 

6,544 

6,537 

6,348 

6,224 

6,632 

6.900 

7.408 

4.393 
3.016 

7,819 

7,881 

firmersand  (arm  manacers 

Firm  laborers  and  foreman 

2,Ii9S 
2.2T1 

2.771 
;.4S» 

2,780 
2,615 

3,083 

2,508 

3,329 
2,730 

3,655 
2,889 

3,739 
2,798 

3,853 
2,495 

3,842 
2.3S2 

3,963 
2,669 

4.0-.'.1 
2.  S7.1 

4,703 
3,116 

4,668 
3.213 

4,995 
3.125 
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T.iBLE  IX.— Employee/  persons  fc^  major  ocmpation  group;  Annual  averages,  1947-61,  persons  14  yam  oj  age  and  oner— Continupcl 


■^ 

Percent  distribution 

196:1 

1961 

I960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1996 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1061 

1960 

1919 

1948 

1917 

BOTH  5E I E9— Continued 
Total  employed ..«, 

lon.O 

100.0 

100.0 

ioa.0 

42.4 

100.0 
42.3 

100.0 

4a  6 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

1110. 0 

Ito-collar  wotkera 

44.1 

43.6 

43.1 

39.4 

39.0 

39.0 

38.2 

37.7 

36.8 

37.6 

37.0 

36. 1 

ai-j 

ProtoMlonal.     ifrtnlcol,     iinil 
kin'lrci  workers 

MiinnEer5,   omclal'i.   an'l    pro- 
jirictors.  etfvpMwm--     .     -- 

riprlcal  and  kiti'Ired  workers.-. 

S;Ues  worker? --. 

ije<oIlar  wfirkcrs- 

11.9 
10.  ■^ 

14.9 

0.4 

Its 

r,  i; 

11.2 

lae 

14.7 
(16 

3S.3 

10.9 

10.6 
14.2 
6.7 

10.9 

lao 

14.  .1 

6.5 

9.9 

10.3 
14.1 
&3 

0.4 

10.1 
13.6 
6.3 

9.2 

m2 

13.3 
6.3 

9.1 

lai 

13.4 
6.4 

8.8 

ia4 

12.9 
6.1 

8.3 

10.1 
13.3 

6.0 

7.9 

la: 

12.6 
6.2 

7.6 

10.8 
12  8 
6.4 

39.1 

6.9 

11. 0 
12-7 

6.4 

6.7 

10.7 
12.5 
0.1 

11.6 
10,0 

111 

5.9 

368 

36. 7 

36.9 

36.7 

38.3 

38.8 

39.2 

39.5 

40.4 

40.7 

41.1 

38.9 

40.4 

41).: 

Craftsmen.  foreni«n,  and  kin- 
dred workers    

Operatives  .vv\  kln<lred  workers. 
Ijiborcrs,  cicept  farm  and  mine. 

rrlee  workers 

12.8 
17  7 
6.2 

17.6 
5.2 

12.8 
18.0 
6  5 

13.1 
18  1 

Ul 
17  9 

5.6 

13.3 
19.3 

5.7 

13.4 

19  7 

5.7 

13.2 
20.2 
6.8 

13.6 

20.0 

6.9 

13.9 
20  6 
5.9 

14.3 

20.3 
6.1 

13.9 

20.7 
65 

12  9 

20.3 
6.9 

13.0 
20  1 

.'i.S 

13.7 
20  9 
8.9 

10.2 

13,4 
21.2 
6,1 

R« 

13.0 

12.9 

12.5 

12  2 

112 

11.7 

11.7 

11.3 

II.  1 

11.3 

10.7 

10  8 

11.0 

10.7 

in.  4 

Prlviue  liousehoia  workers 

Senrke  workers,  cicept  private 
household — - 

3..S 
9.S 

3  .■! 
9.6 

3.3 

9.2 

3.4 
8.9 

3.4 
8.8 

3.2 

8.6 

3.3 

8.4 

3.1 

8.2 

2.9 
8.2 

3.0 
8  3 

3.0 

7.7 

3.1 

7.7 

3.2 

7.8 

3.0 

7.7 

3.0 
7.2 

.10 
74 

Fsrmworkers 

7.2 

7.8 

8.1 

8.5 

8  7 

9.3 

10.1 

ia5 

10.4 

10.1 

10.9 

11.3 

12.6 

19.3 

13.3 

14.0 



Fanners  and  farm  iiionaeers. .  - 
Fann  lalwrersand  foremen 

3.8 
3.3 

4.1 

3  7 

4.2 
3.9 

4.6 
3.9 

4.8 
3.9 

M 
4.2 

5.6 
4.6 

6.0 
4.6 

6.3 
4.1 

6.2 
3.9 

6.5 
4.4 

6.6 

4.7 

7  4 
6.1 

8.0 
5.3 

7.9 
5.4 

8.6 
S.4 

E.MPLOY.VIE.N'T.  BY  M.\JOR  OCCOP.KTION.VI.  C.ROl'P.  1960-75 


Major  occupational  Eroup 


I*rofe=*sinnal,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

Manairers.  officiaL'.  and  proprietors,  except  arm.. 
rl.TLc;il  and  kindred  workers 


.«»l.- 


orkei 


(Yiiftsmen.  fnremon,  and  kindred  workere 

\  tjierjtWfS  and  kindred  workers 

Service  ""rkers    .  — 

I^l.orers,  except  farm  and  mine 

Farmers,  farm  managers,  laborers,  and  foremen. - 


Number        Percent 


Mmmt    I 
66.7 


7.S  1 

7,1 

9.8 

4,4' 
8.6 
IZO 
S.3  ' 
3  7 
I)  4 


Projecled,  1970 


Number    i    Percent 


AfUfionji 
80.5  i 


II  ? 

10.7 

13.3 

10  f, 

8.6 

10.7 

14  7 

12  8 

15.9 

6  6 

,5.4 

6.7 

12  K 

10-3 

11.8 

IS  n 

13  6 

16.9 

12  5 

11.1 

13.8 

■.  5 

3  7 

4.6 

HI 

4.2 

6.3 

Prolected.  1975 


Number       Percent 


ATiilfoiu 
87.6 


100.0 


124 
0.4 
14.2 

6.9 
II.  2 
14.2 
12  6 
3.7 
3.9 


14.2 
10.7 
16.2 
0.7 
12  8 
16.3 
14  3 
4  3 
4.5 


Percent  change 


'I 


32 
45 
34 
M 
18 
61 


NOTE.-Indlvldi:al  ilcnis  may  nol  a^ld  to  totals  because  of  roundinp. 


r 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  table  vm, 
which  I  have  already  introduced,  shows 
selected  professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers  admitted  to  the  United 
States  from  1959  to  1961  and  the  total 
number  of  such  workers  admitted  be- 
tween January  1.  1953,  and  June  30, 
1961 

The  total  admitted  in  that  8-year  pe- 
riod was  166,413.  of  which  21,455  were 
admitted  in  1961.  21.940  in  1960,  and 
23.287  In  1959. 

Table  vm  relates  directly  to  table 
IX.  which  shows  employment  by  type 
of  occupation  between  1947  and  1962, 
and  the  percent  change  in  employment 
projected  to  1970. 

TEble  IX  shows  that  the  demand  for 
professional,  technical,  and  other  skilled 
workers  is  expected  to  continue  to  rise 
In  the  future  But  unskilled  occupa- 
tion fjroups  are  not  expected  to  grow 
at  all:  in  fact,  they  may  decline. 

These  materials  arc  drawn  from  the 
Monthly  Labir  Review.  March  1963,  and 
the  Presidents  1963  Manpower  Report. 

The  large  unfilled  need  for  personnel 
in  the  professional,  technical,  and  other 
skilled  occupations  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue into  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
fact  was  underscored  particularly  In  the 
Pre.'^idcnt's  1965  Manpower  Report.  Im- 
migration will  therefore  continue  to  be 
our  best  ."wjurce  of  supply  of  highly 
trained  people. 


Source:  .Monthly  Labor  Roidew,  .March  1903:  President's  1963  .Manpower  Ref'n 


Best  estimates  of  the  number  of  an- 
ticipated immigrant  workers  annually 
entering  the  country  under  H.R.  2580  is 
that  the  professional,  technical,  craft 
and  kindred  workers  will  continue  at 
relatively  high  levels,  and  that  unskilled 
workers  entering  will  continue  at  rela- 
tively low  levels. 

ECONOMIC  VALtTE  OF  EDtJCATION 

The  fourth  point  is  tied  to  the  third — 
the  fact  that  many  American  economists 
and  social  scientists  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize the  tremendous  economic  value  of 
educated  people.  They  see  that  much  of 
the  wealth  attributable  to  resources  and 
capital  equipment  really  has  its  roots  in 
education. 


For  example,  a  person  bom  in  1956 
who  subsequently  completes  high  school 
would  earn  a  lifetime  income  of  $253,631, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  in- 
come of  male  high  school  graduates  in 
1956.  A  substantial  Increase  each  addi- 
tional year  of  schooling  completed,  so 
that,  for  instance,  on  the  basis  of  1958 
data,  a  college  graduate  coula  expect  to 
earn  about  $435,000  during  his  lifetime, 
compared  with  $258,000  for  the  high 
school  graduate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  table  X,  which  shows  estimated 
lifetime  income  for  males,  by  years  of 
school  completed,  selected  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Tahi  E  \.--Fi>liu<'ilril  lifrlimr  inrnmr  fur  mnlin,  by  tieitm  of  srhool  compleleH,  srlrrM  yrnrt 


ineo  re  fnmi  age  IB  to  death 

Income  Iron- 

op!  25  to  64 

y  ears  of  school  completed 

1930 

1949      1      1966            1958 

1939      1 

1949 

19.56 

IW 

El'-Tlli'iitiiry: 
Total.- 

II) 

<II3.330 

»1.'>4,593     $I.M,II4 

537.172 

$91,032 

J127.047 

1K449 
1«,(W 

(1) 

98,222 

132, 736        in.  764 

I')        ' 

r9,6.-i4 

108,310 

«  years   . 

ill 

132,683 

.  ISO,  8.;?  1     IHI.69S 

I'l 

106,889 

148,033 

Illtll  school 

(M 

MO.  068 

■-TO,  277        211.193 

53,011 

121.943 

169.601 

170.77! 

4  years 

(1) 

185,279 

253,631   1     267,557 

H7,3S3 

1411,649 

-•08,322 

Collece: 

I  loSj-ears 

(1) 

209,282 

291,581       315,504 

73,n55  , 

173.  Ifi« 

24.3. 61 1 

3fftW 

4  yi'.irsor  more ... 

(') 

2911,277  1    tOlt.im  1     435,242 

104.1108  [ 

241.427 

340.131 

1  Not  avLilUble. 

Source:  Occupationul  Outlook  Quarterly.  1961. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Tlie  Senator  has  been  referring  to  the 
quality  of  recent  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  has  had 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  tabu- 
lations which  indicate  the  skills  pos- 
sessed by  those  immigrants. 

It,  is  my  understanding  that,  from  1947 
to  1964,  of  all  the  immigrants  who  have 
entered  the  United  States,  16  percent  or 
350,000  were  professional  or  technical 
people,  while  only  1  out  of  10  of  the 
.American  force  was  professional  or  tech- 
nical. 

Mr.  FONG.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
One  out  of  every  six  immigrants  since 
1947  have  been  .skilled  workers  compared 
with  one  out  of  eight  of  the  U.S.  labor 
force. 

Mr.  FONG.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  which 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  supports,  as 
they  relate  to  those  who  have  skills  and 
attempt  to  come  to  the  United  States  are 
even  more  stringent. 

Mr.  FONG.  As  I  will  show  subse- 
quently in  my  statement,  several  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill  are  verj'  strin- 
gent in  protecting  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  has  been  very 
ably  directing  his  remarks  in  this  part 
of  his  extremely  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  present  legislation  to  demonstrating 
that  many  of  those  who  will  come  to 
our  country  will  be  coming  under  pref- 
erence Nos.  3  and  6  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation, and  that  those  who  come  within 
these  categories  will  really  be  highly 
skilled  and  that  many  of  them  will  fill 
critical  shortages  which  presently  exist 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  will  also  point  out  subsequently  In  my 
statement  that  we  have  not  contributed 


anything  to  the  education  of  those  peo- 
ple. When  one  considers  that  It  costs 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  educate  a  stu- 
dent so  that  he  will  become  a  skilled 
technician  or  a  professional  person,  it 
will  be  realized  that  we  are  gaining  vast 
resources  which  are  worth  billions  of 
dollars  to  our  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  hearings  it  was 
suggested  that,  by  setting  high  stand- 
ards for  those  who  attempt  to  gain  entry 
into  the  United  States,  we  would  be  at- 
tracting skilled  people  from  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
all  we  are  trying  to  assure  by^Jneans  of 
the  immigration  policy  suggested  by  this 
legislation  is  that  if  an  Individual  wants 
to  come  to  the  United  States,  he  ought 
to  be  considered  fairly  and  equitably  on 
the  basis  of  individual  merit  and  worth, 
and  also  because  of  his  famihal  rela- 
tionship, and  that  we  are  safeguarding 
the  work  force  in  the  United  States  by 
establishing  high  standards  that  we  feel 
are  fair  to  all  people?  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that,  if  an  individual  possesses  a 
particular  skill,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  come  to  this  country  regardless  of  his 
place  of  birth  or  any  other  such  irrele- 
vant consideration? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Our  first  consideration  in  an  immigra- 
tion reform  bill  should  be  the  individual 
worth  of  each  immigrant.  Having  made 
this  judgment,  another  primary  consid- 
eration is  the  protection  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  American  labor.  Immigra- 
tion reform  legislation  should  safeguard 
the  employment  opportunities,  wage 
levels,  and  high  standards  of  working 
conditions  of  American  labor. 

We  have  written  very  specific  language 
into  this  bill  to  achieve  these  ends,  as  I 
will  specify  later  In  my  statement. 

When  we  set  up  qualifications  for  peo- 
ple to  come  to  our  country,  we  say  to 
them,  "If  you  wish  to  come,  you  may 
come.  These  are  the  qualifications  that 
we  have  established  for  your  entry  into 
the  United  States." 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
made  a  very  useful  contribution  on  this 
particular  point. 

One  of  the  great  misunderstandings 
in  the  consideration  of  the  entire  immi- 
gration legislation  is  the  belief  that  not 
only  have  recent  immigrants  been  un- 
skilled and  thereby  contributed  to  the  un- 
employment problem,  but  also  that  this 
pending  legislation  will  contribute  to  un- 
employment. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed exhaustively  and  completely  what 
we  shall  be  doing  namely,  stimulating 
further  job  opportunities  for  the  Ameri- 
can workers. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant point. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  to  cite  one  set  of  figures 
from  table  X.  in  1958  a  person  with  ele- 
mentary school  education  can  expect  to 
earn  $154,114  from  age  18  to  death,  and 
8127.286  from  25  to  64:  with  a  college 
education.  $435,242  from  18  to  death, 
and  $366,990  from  25  to  64.  Data  is 
taken  from  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Quarterly.  1961. 

Since  most  higher  paying  lobs  require 
a  high  degree  of  training  and  education, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  persons  hai-ing 
more  education  are  employed  In  better 
jobs.  As  of  March  1962.  the  median 
years  of  schooling  for  professional  and 
technical  workers  was  10.2.  as  compared 
to  12,5  for  clerical  employees,  and  8.5  to 
10.1  for  unskilled  persons — see  table  XI. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recofd  table 
XI,  wh;ch  shows  median  years  of  school 
completed  by  employed  persons  18  years 
old  and  over,  by  major  occupation  group 
and  sex.  1952-62. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Table  XI. — Median  years  of  school  compleleii  by  employed  persoris  18  years  old  and  over,  by  major  occupation  group  and  sex,  195B-et 


Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Major  occupation  groups 

October 
1962 

March 
1057 

March 
1959 

March 
1962 

October 

1952 

March 
1957 

March 
1959 

March 
I06I 

October 

1952 

March 
1967 

March 
1959 

March 
1962 

AU  occu[)atlon  groups . 

10.8 

11.7 

12  0 

12.1 

ia4 

11.2 

11.7 

121 

12  0 

121 

122 

123 

Protessional  and  managerial  workers 

119 
16+ 
12  2 
8.3 
8.5 
7.5 
12  4 
12  6 
1Z3 
9.2 

lai 

9.1 
8.3 

as 

8.1 
0.2 

13.2 
16-F 
12.4 
8.5 
8  6 
8.2 
12.4 
12.6 
12.4 
9.7 
10.6 
9.5 
8.6 
9.0 
8.3 
9.6 

13.5 
16.2 
12  4 
8.6 
8.7 
8.3 
12  5 
12  5 
12  4 
10.0 
11.0 
9.9 
8.6 
9.7 
8.4 
10.3 

13.9 
16.2 
12  6 
87 
8.8 
8.5 
12.6 
12  6 
12  5 
10.4 
11.2 
10.1 
8.9 

ia2 

8.7 
10.8 

12  8 
16-1- 
12.2 
8.4 
8.5 
7.2 
12  4 
12  4 
125 
9.1 
10.1 
9.0 
8.3 
0) 
(•) 
8.8 

12  9 
16+ 
12  4 
8.4 
8.6 
7.4 
12.5 
124 
12.6 
9.7 
10.6 
9.6 
8.6 
(1) 

<% 

13.2 
16.4 
12  4 
8,6 
8.7 
7.7 
12.5 
12  5 
12  6 

lai 

11.0 
10.0 
8.5 

Si! 

lai 

13.6 
16.4 
12  6 
8.7 
88 
8.3 
126 
12  5 
12  7 
10.4 
11.2 
10.2 
8.0 
10.3 
(') 
(') 

14.0 
I6-I- 
12  2 
8.0 
8.6 
7.9 
12  4 
12  5 
12  0 
9.4 
11.5 
9.3 
8.5 
8.8 
8.1 
9.7 

14.4 

16+ 
12  6 
(') 
O 
8.7 
12  4 
12  6 
12  0 

^■^3 
9.3 

m 

0.0 
8.3 
10.2 

14.0 
16.9 
12  2 
8.7 
1') 

m 

124 

12  5 
12  2 

9.8 
11.2 

9.7 
(•) 

9.6 

8.4 

ia6 

14.  7 

Profeislonal,  technical.  Fuid  kindred  workers 

-Managers.  olRplals,  and  proprietors,  except  farm™. 

Farmers  and  farm  managers,  laborers,  and  foremen , 

F.tmieT9and  farm  raaiia^ers... „_,_,_„ 

_    Farm  laborers  and  foremen ^ 

Clerical  and  sales  workers  .     -. X. 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

16.1 
114 
89 

(') 

(') 
12  6 
yi  5 

s.iesworkers 

t  rittsmen.  operatives,  and  laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

too 

9.2 
9.9 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

I'rlvate  household  workers ^ .  . 

Other  service  workers i- 

8.7 
11.1 

r 

N'ot  available. 
•  .Median  not  shown  where  base  Is  le«  than  150.000  In  1957  or  less  than  100,000  In 
oth.-r  years. 


Source:  tT.S.  Department  of  Lai>or,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  table  XI 
.shows  that  workers  with  more  education 
are  employed  in  better  jobs.  As  of 
March  19G2.  the  median  years  of  school- 
ing for  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers was  16.2.  as  compared  to  12.5  for 
clerical  employees,  and  8.5  to  10.1  for  un- 
skilled persons.  Data  were  drawn  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics. 

While  the  proportion  of  workers  with 
le.ss  than  5  years  of  schooling  fell  during 
the  past  decade  from  7.3  to  4.6  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  this  4.6  percent  repre- 
sents 3.1  million  workers  who  are  con- 


sidered functional  illiterates  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. See  Manpower  Report,  March 
1963,  pages  12  and  13.  By  contrast,  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  Immigrants  to  the 
United  States  are  illiterate. 

Although  the  rate  of  unemployment 
Is  high  among  all  young  people,  it  is  far 
higher  for  youngsters  who  dropped  out 
of  school  before  graduating.  For  exam- 
ple. 27  percent  of  the  dropouts  in  1961 
were  unemployed,  as  compared  with  18 
percent  of  the  high-school  graduates. 
The  high  dropout  rate  in  previous  years 
is  expected  to  continue  into  the  1970's, 
so  that  at  least  7.5  million  or  30  percent 


of  all  joung  people  entering  the  labor 
force  In  this  decade  will  lack  a  high 
school  education, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  XII  showing  employment 
status  of  June  high  school  graduates  not 
enrolled  in  college  and  of  school  dropouts 
by  year  of  graduation  or  dropout,  sex, 
and  color,  and  by  marital  status  of  wom- 
en, October  of  1959-61.  be  received  and 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Table  XIl. 


-Employment  xlatits  of  June  high  school  graduates  not  enrolled  in  college  and  of  school  dropouts, 
dropout,  sex,  and  color,  and  by  marital  status  of  u-otnen,  October  WBO-St 


by  year  of  graduation  or 


(Thoiunnds  o(  persons  16  to  24  years  ot  osc] 


Sex  an'l  color,  anO  marital  status 


June  high  school  graduates 


School  dropouLj 


'     Total'. - 

Male 

Female 

Single 

Married  and  other  marital  sUtos  >.. 


Total.. 


rlviilan 
noninstl- 
tulinnul 
popula- 
tion 


rivllian  labor  force 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
or  popu- 
lation 


Em- 
ployed 


TJneraployed 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of  civil- 
ian labor 
rorca 


Not  In 
labor 
force 


Civilian  lalior  force 

rivlUan 
noninstl- 

Total 

Em- 
ployed 

I'nemployed 

Not  In 
labor 

populB- 
tlon 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
of  popu- 
lation 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 

ot  ClTll- 

lun  labor 

force 

force 

13.5 


3n4 

418 


279 

91.7 

3S5 

73.0 

331 

79.2 

24 

(') 

239 
310  I 
291 
19  i 


14.3 

12.8  I 

12.1 

(•>        I 


2S 
131  I 


(') 
(') 


(') 


(') 
<■) 

(■) 
(') 


(■) 

1 

(•) 

(>) 

& 

C 

') 

f») 

(>) 

m 

(■> 

(') 

(■) 

(') 

m 

Male - 

Female 

Single. - --- 

Married  and  other  marital  status  >. . 

White 

Konwhite 


Total. 


Female 

Single... 

Married  and  other  marital  status '. . 

White - 

N^jnwhlta - 


348 
573 
473 
100 
848 
73 


706 


76.7 


308 
398  \ 
358  I 

39  I 
653 

53 


88.5 
BO.  5 
75.9 
39.0 
77.0 
(') 


362 
337 
308 

29 
M8 

31 


15.2 


R9 
19.3 
14.2 

(') 
1X0 

I'} 


40 
175 
114 

61 
195 

20 


165 
179 
110 

69 
273 

71 


71 
17 
163 
51 


62.2 


76.4 
49.2 
64.6 

(') 
59.7 
(') 


102 
73 
60 
13 

133 
42 


19.  C 


39 
tl 
39 
S2 
110 


34t 
671 

4S2 
89 
814 
102 


297 
433 
392 

41 
651 

79 


79.7 


86.1 
75.8 
81.3 
(') 
80.0 
77.4 


242 
357 
326 

31 
545 

54 


10 
106 
25 


18.1 
17.  ( 
16.! 
(•) 

16.: 

(') 


48 
138 

90 

48 
163 

23 


179 
176 
110 

96 
283 

71 


67.5 


75 
14 
189 
50 


83.8 
50.9 
63.0 

(<) 
66.8 

<<) 


108 
67 
.IS 
12 

134 
41 


29.1 


t  Hnta  not  available  by  color. 
■  Not  avallahli'.  .       ,  j, 

•  Other  marital  status  Includes  widowed  and  divorced  persons,  and  married  persons 
with  spoust'  alis«*iit. 


'  Percent  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100,000.  .    . ^  .u. 

'  Data  Incluile  Alaska  and  Hawaii  tieginulng  wllh  1960  and  are  Ihorefore  not  strlitly 
comparable  with  data  for  1959. 
Source:  "President's  1963  Manpower  Report." 


Mr.  FONG  Mr.  Pre.sident.  table  XII 
shows  that  dropouts  have  significantly 
higher  rates  of  unemployment  than 
hish  school  graduates. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  for 
hish  school  graduates  in  1961  was  a  high 
179  percent,  the  comparable  rate  for 
youth  who  had  dropped  out  of  school  was 
a  very-  hich  26.8  percent. 

Data  was  taken  from  the  President's 
1963  Manpower  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  value  of 
an  education,  the  underlying  philosophy 


of  the  Peace  Corps  well  illustrates  the 
point:  the  United  States  sends  skilled, 
professional  and  technically  proficient 
persons  to  developing  natioiis  whose  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  levels  may  thereby 
be  lifted  and  improved.  The  great  suc- 
cess of  this  Peace  Cotps  idea  abroad  may 
be  said  to  operate  with  equal  success  in 
the  reverse — that  skilled  technicians  and 
knowledgeable  persons  from  other  coun- 
tries can  and  have  helped  improve  the 
American  economic  and  cultural  levels. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  every  educated 
immigrant  admitted  Into  the  country 
adds  immeasurably  to  our  economic  and 
social  wealth.  The  training  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  is  a  costly 
undertaking  and  represents  a  substan- 
tial national  economic  investment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  $35- 
000  to  raise  a  child  and  send  him  through 
college.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  then 
the  immigrant  scientists  and  engineers 
who  came  here  since  1952  represented 
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an  investment  in  human  capital  of  ap- 
proximately SI. 25  billion.  Together  with 
other  highly  trained  and  educated  immi- 
grants, the  United  States  has  received 
about  $3.5  billion  in  human  capital  since 
1952  because  of  immigration. 

Thus,  because  a  large  number  of  im- 
migrants to  this  counti-y  are  fully  trained 
when  they  arrive,  the  United  States,  as 
the  receiving  country,  benefits  greatly 
from  the  education  and  training  acquired 
in  the  nation  of  the  immigrant's  origin. 
Not  only  do  they  bring  w-ith  them  a  wide 
diversity  of  knowledge,  education,  and 
training  which  is  badly  needed  through- 
out our  economy,  but  they  also  bring 
with  them  a  willingness  to  work. 
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IMMIGRATION    HELPS    ACE    SHORTAGE 

The  fifth  point  regarding  the  impact 
of  immigration  on  the  economy  is  that, 
particularly  during  the  coming  decade, 
immigrants  can  help  make  up  for  a 
shortage  of  people  in  the  central  age 
ranges,  from  25  through  44.  We  are 
indeed  in  critically  short  supply  of  work- 
ers in  this  age  bracket,  because  during 
the  depression  years  of  the  1930's  the 
number  of  children  born  in  the  United 
States  fell  off  sharply.  The  1930  babies 
are  now  in  the  25-to-44  age  bracket,  a 
group  which  normally  supplies  many  of 
the  skilled  workers,  technicians,  and 
middle  management  personnel  and  a 
group  relied  on  heavily  by  employers. 


In  1960  only  about  26  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  was  in  that  age  range — con- 
sidered by  economists  the  prime  years  of 
a  person's  working  life. 

Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  an 
increasingly  high  proportion  of  immi- 
grants admitted  to  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  has  been  in  the  25-to-44 
age  range. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  Xni,  entitled  "Immi- 
grants Admitted,  by  Sex  and  Age:  Years 
Ended  June  30,  1953-62, "  be  received  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.lection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tablb  Xlir. — Immigrants  admitted,  by  sex  and  age,  years  ended  June  SO,  1953-62 


Sex  and  age 


Number  admitted 


Under  5  years 

.1 10  9  years. 

10  to  14  years 

15  years 

16  to  17  years 

1810  19  years _. 

2010  24  years 

2510  20  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

i:>  to  49  years 

sn  to  54  years, 

55  to  .so  years 

iW  to  64  years 

fiS  to  69  years  

70  to  74  years 

75  to  79  years  

80  years  and  over 

Not  reported 


1993-62 


2.5M.349 


117.489 

99.053 

7S.  817 

19,805 

33.321 

49,839 

164,531 

184,987 

144, 130 

98,270 

72,124 

5«,076 

37,831 

24.389 

14,508 

8,897 

4,(i00 

2,295 

1,236 

243 


'-■nder  5  ycai5 

^  to  9  years 

into  14  years 

15  years 

10  to  17  years 

IS  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

il  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  30  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

5010,54  years 

."iSio  50  years 

60  to  64  years 

*>5  10  69  years 

70  to  74  yeare. , 

75  to  79  years 

80  years  and  over 

Not  reported................ 


112.371 

K,  ,501 

74.  742 

14.  .571 

44.997 

86.695 

282.251 

213,844 

144.848 

•3,160 

69.074 

87.  .592 

45.016 

33,1.56 

21.881 

13,395 

7.627 

3.886 

2,031 

291 


73,073 


7,226 

6,273 

4,345 

732 

1,761 

2103 

7,777 

11,922 

9,661 

6,788 

5,141 

3,587 

2,404 

1,611 

830 

908 

277 

118 

99 

10 


97,361 


7,162 

6,107 

4,331 

840 

2,878 

4,950 

18,996 

16,317 

10,323 

6.783 

5.460 

4.162 

3.437 

2,386 

1,422 

890 

500 

273 

137 

7 


208,177 


95,994 


8,708 

7,709 

9,513 

870 

2,211 

2,890 

10,341 

l.%447 

13,543 

8,456 

6,990 

4,975 

?,560 

2,046 

1,107 

636 

309 

159 

86 

18 


112,583 


8,188 

7,429 

6,639 

989 

3,189 

6,263 

22.126 

18.730 

12.230 

7.224 

6.131 

4.821 

3.722 

2.487 

1.9.18 

894 

502 

293 

164 

24 


9.587 

8.783 

6,730 

1,303 

3,104 

4,226 

13,986 

17,625 

14,950 

9,106 

8,492 

6,128 

3.703 

2.065 

I.IOO 

587 

289 

143 

109 

16 


125.758 


9.065 
8.342 
6.684 
1.335 
4.187 
8,060 
24,466 
19,921 
13,290 
7,796 
6,823 
9,303 
3,977 
2,710 
1,669 
1,053 
610 
315 
164 
19 


156,410 


14.087 

12.419 

9.323 

1.847 

4.681 

6.204 

20,537 

23.783 

19.883 

12.581 

11.311 

8,523 

6, 300 

3,035 

1.433 

813 

407 

209 

99 

29 


165, 215 


13,661 
11,958 
9,173 
1,961 
9,440 
9,704 
30,897 
24,892 
17,571 
10,364 
9,062 
7.158 
5.043 
3.606 
2.161 
1.260 
703 
384 
227 
30 


195,201 


15,766 

13, 452 

9,898 

1,764 

4,247 

9,953 

20,114 

23,986 

19,637 

12,652 

9,745 

7,166 

4,661 

2,917 

1,679 

892 

449 

214 

130 


171,666 


14,950 

13,102 

9,326 

I,8S2 

5,421 

9,386 

31,244 

26,0.50 

18,827 

11,418 

8,G««4 

6,883 

5.114 

3.831 

2,355 

1,409 

761 

404 

233 

8« 


109, 121 


11,976 

9,488 

7,694 

1,304 

3.190 

4.294 

13.782 

17.493 

12.841 

8,840 

9,836 

4,949 

3,076 

2,050 

1,268 

737 

390 

176 

105 

36 


144.144 


11.172 

9.239 

7.753 

1.498 

4.709 

9.091 

29.253 

22.181 

14.608 

9,370 

6.656 

5.703 

4.397 

3.405 

2,253 

1,303 

818 

406 

181 

52 


260,686 


114,367 


116,687 


11,511 

S.960 

7. 975 

1,363 

3,237 

4,739 

15,999 

17,306 

12,487 

9.199 

6.721 

9,346 

3,784 

2,762 

1,772 

1,168 

579 

317 

129 

23 


146,319 


11,005 

8,800 

7.811 

1,401 

4,621 

9,465 

30, 119 

21,384 

14,989 

10,073 

6.431 

6.071 

4.949 

3.737 

2,729 

1,999 

872 

414 

220 

33 


12.299 

8.570 

7.731 

1.493 

3.  .565 

4.879 

15,836 

17,788 

12.919 

9.969 

5.827 

5.369 

3.762 

2,646 

1,801 

1,187 

592 

294 

146 

14 


148,  711 


11,799 

8,953 

7,655 

1,395 

4.890 

9,968 

31,838 

21,799 

14.829 

9.989 

6.232 

5,941 

4.633 

3,610 

2.515 

1.565 

767 

386 

175 

16 


121.380 


13.203 
9.004 
8.295 
1.440 
3.537 
5.171 
16,618 
18,349 
13,063 
9,802 
6,217 
9,326 
3,865 
2,65? 
1.756 
1,218 
732 
322 


149,964 


13,001 

9,320 

8.139 

1.536 

4.915 

9.825 

31,366 

21,209 

14,211 

10,071 

6.497 

5,756 

4.746 

3,499 

2,484 

1,649 

997 

912 

226 

9 


131,976 


13.126 

9.735 

8.313 

1.683 

3.888 

5.380 

19.541 

21,288 

1.5, 146 

10,877 

6,894 

9,111 

3,810 

2.719 

1,862 

1,191 

980 

343 

164 


152, 188 


12.368 

9.341 

S.231 

1.734 

4,947 

6,983 

31.946 

21.449 

14,279 

10,086 

6.798 

6,794 

5.998 

3.889 

2,799 

1,773 

997 

499 

304 

19 


Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Naturaliiatlon  Service. 


Estimated  changes  in  the  number  o/  workers 
in  each  age  group  from  1960  to  1970,  with 
and  without  immigration 
[In  mllUonsI 


With 

immigration 

without 
Immigration 

Total,  all  ages 

12.6 

11.1 

ln.ler29... 

6.2 
1.6 
-.3 
9.1 

9.9 

25to34...  .            „ 

1  1 

'510  44..     .. 

—  7 

49  and  over.  . 

4.8 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  table  XIII 
shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  immi- 
grants, both  male  and  female,  in  that 
period  were  in  the  25-to-44  age  bracket — 
about  1  million  of  about  2  5  million. 

Source  of  this  data  is  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

Labor  Department  projections  for  the 
1960's,  shown  in  the  following  table,  indi- 
cate how  significantly  immigration  could 
contribute  to  alleviate  the  worker  short- 
age in  the  central  age  range; 


Estimated  changes  in  the  number  of  v:o^kers 
in  each  age  group  from  1960  to  1970,  with 
and  without  immigration 

[In  milllonsl 


With 
immigration 

Without 
Immigration 

Total,  all  ages 

12  6 

11.1 

I  nder  29 

2610  34 

3510  44 

6.2 
1.6 
-.3 

6.1 

9  9 
1.1 

—  .7 

4  8 

-1643 


2U66 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  XTV.  entitled  "Changes  in 
Total  Labor  Force,  by  Age  and  Sex.  IQaO- 
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75,"  be  received  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  XIY.— Changes  in  total  labor  force,  by  age  and  sex,  1950-7n 
INuntlxrs  In  thouffindai 
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may  not  add  to  totals  t>ecaiiBp  of  roundlne. 
Manpower  Report." 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  figures 
drawn  from  table  XTV  show  that  the 
shortase  of  workers  in  the  critical  25-to- 
44  flse  bracket  is  expected  to  continue  to 
1970. 

There  would  be  700.000  fewer  workers 
In  the  35-to-44  age  group  in  1970  than 
in  1960  if  there  were  no  Immicra- 
tlon.  But  with  immigration  contin- 
uing at  present  levels,  this  key  age 
group  would  be  only  300.000  fewer  by 
1970. 

ADMISSIONS  .MJJtJSTFD  ADMINISTIIATIVELY 

The  sixth  point  about  the  economic 
Implications  of  immlBration  Is  that,  by 
and  large,  adjustments  In  the  timing  of 
admissions  of  immigrants  with  different 
skills  to  U.S.  employment  levels  and 
needs  may  perhaps  best  be  handled  ad- 
mltiistratively.  When  we  are  In  short 
supply  of  medical  technicians,  for  ex- 
ample, at  a  particular  time  and  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  machinists,  then  we 
should  adjust  our  immigration  priorities 
to  admit  more  medical  technicians  and 
temporarily  suspend  admission  of  ma- 
chinists. Australia  and  Canada,  nations 
which  have  embarked  on  ambitious  pro- 
grams of  immigration,  so  administer 
their  immigration,  and  with  remarkable 
success. 


J.  L  Marion,  of  the  Canadian  Immi- 
gration Office,  said : 

I  should  emphasize  that  Immigration  Is  for 
Canada  an  economically  stimulating  factor 
and  hence  we  feel  that  some  Immigration  is 
desirable  even  in  periods  of  economic 
recession  although  at  such  time  extra  care 
must  be  taken  to  Injure  that  the  mlgranta 
are  well  qualified  and  will  not  enter  Into 
competition  with  unemployed  Canadian 
workers. 

Figiu-es  provided  by  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  show  that  when  immigration 
was  high  in  relation  to  the  labor  force, 
unemplo>Tnent  was  low;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  immigration  was  low  in  re- 
lation to  the  labor  force,  unemployment 
was  high. 

Exclusions  based  on  economic  as  well 
as  social  factors,  administered  flexibly 
and  pragmatically,  are  justified  But 
to  arbitrarily  exclude  skilled  or  gifted 
persons  needed  in  this  Nation  merely  be- 
cause he  is  a  Polynesian,  a  Negro,  or  an 
oriental,  or  because  the  country  of  his 
birth  has  a  small  quota — our  experience 
under  the  1952  Immigration  Act  has 
been  precisely  this — is  to  effectuate  un- 
democratic as  well  as  economically 
wasteful  policies. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorialized 
on  July  25,  1963.  "each  immigrant's 
worth  is  best  judged  by  personal  qual- 
ities and  skills,  not  by  group  stereotypes." 


PROVISIONS    PROTECT    AMERICAN     ECONOMY 

Incorporated  in  the  bill  now  pendinp 
before  the  Senate  are  three  provisions 
to  protect  American  workers  and  the 
economy : 

First.  Third  preference  immigrants, 
provided  for  under  section  3  of  the  bill, 
must  be  "qualified  immigrants  who  are 
members  of  the  professions,  or  who  be- 
cause of  their  exceptional  ability  in  the 
sciences  or  the  arts  will  substantially 
benefit  prospectively  the  national  econ- 
omy, cultural  Interests,  or  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 

Second.  Sixth  preference  immi- 
grants— provided  for  In  the  same  sec- 
tion 3— must  be  "qualified  immigrants 
who  are  capable  of  performing  specified 
skilled  or  unskilled  labor,  not  of  a  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  nature,  for  which  a 
shortage  of  employable  and  willing  per- 
sons exists  in  the  United  States." 

Third.  Sections  3  and  10  of  the  biU 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
an  affirmative  finding  that  "first,  there 
are  not  sufficient  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  at  the  place  to  which  the 
alien  Is  destined  to  perform  such  skilled 
or  unskilled  labor;  and.  second,  the  em- 
plosTnent  of  such  aliens  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  the  workeis  in  the  United 
States  similarly  employed," 
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What  H.R.  2580  proposes  for  America 
is  fundamentally  sound.  It  rests  on  the 
very  principles  in  which  we  profess  belief. 
It  Is  an  integral  part  of  mankind's  strug- 
gle to  achieve  equality.  Justice,  dignity, 
and  brotherhood. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  come  to  the  sec- 
ond argument,  immigration  reform 
legislation. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  emotional 
arguments  against  changing  our  immi- 
gration laws  is  tlie  fear  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Asian  immigrants 
would  upset  the  historical  and  cultural 
pattern  of  American  life.  An  objective 
examination  of  the  facts  dispels  this 
fear  as  groundless. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  included 
464.332  persons  of  Japane.se  ancestry, 
twenty-six  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  population;  237,292  persons 
of  Chinese  ancestry,  thirteen  one-hun- 
dredths of  1  percent;  176,310  persons  of 
Filipino  ancestry,  nine  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent;  and  218,089  in  a  category 
designated  "All  others."  including  per- 
sons of  Korean.  Indian  of  the  Par  East. 
Polynesian,  Indonesian,  and  other  non- 
white  ancestries  except  Negroes  and 
American  Indians,  about  twelve  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. 

There  were.  then.  In  the  United  States 
on  1960  only  1,093,023  persons  of  oriental 
and  PoljTiesian  extraction,  or  sixty-one 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  a  total  of 
180  million  people — an  extraordinarily 
small  minority — not  even  1  percent  of 
our  population.  And  as  envisaged  under 
our  proposed  immigration  bill,  the  total 
allotment  for  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  would  be  26.990,  or  only  10.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  immigration  annually — 
surely  a  small  enough  proportion,  since 
the  Asia  Pacific  area  contains  over  half 
of  the  world's  population. 

CULTtlRAL  ENRICHMENT  AND  A  SOURCE  OF 
STHENCTII 

Contributions  of  our  American  citizens 
of  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Korean, 
and  Polynesian  ancestry,  and  others 
whose  antecedents  are  native  to  the  tri- 
angle area  in  the  building  of  our  country 
have  been  significant.  They  have 
achieved  distinction  in  nearly  every  field 
of  endeavor:  artistic,  scientific,  political, 
.socioeconomic,  religious,  military,  finan- 
cial, industrial,  and  other«-ise. 

Once  thought  to  be  unassimllable,  to- 
day they  are  as  much  a  part  as  any  other 
ethnic  group  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

Studies  by  such  scholars  as  Prof. 
Harrj-  H.  L.  Kitano.  of  UCLA.  "Final  Re- 
port: National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Project  Grant.  Japanese  Crime 
and  Delinquency  in  the  United  States." 
January  1965;  Prof.  Yamato  Ichlhashi. 
of  Stanford  Un-versity.  "Japanese  in 
tlie  United  States,"  Stanford  University 
Prcs.s,  1952;  Rose  Hum  Lee.  "The  Chi- 
nese in  the  United  States  of  America." 
Hong  Kong  University  Press.  1S60;  and 
other  works  by  such  scholars  as  E.  G. 
Mears.  Bradford  Smith,  and  those  works 
published  by  J.  P.  Lippincott  in  the  "Peo- 
ples of  America"  series  all  show  that 
Americans    of    oriental    ancestry    have 


contributed  economically  and  culturally 
to  our  Nation  and  are  great  assets  in  the 
American  body  politic. 

In  addition,  they  serve  well  as  bridges 
of  understanding  between  our  people 
and  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
for  in  sharing  common  ethnic  origins, 
they  are  able  to  reach  much  better  the 
peoples  of  the  triangle  area  with  their 
messages  of  good  will,  democratic  free- 
dom and  individual  dignity. 

A  NATION  or  IMMIGRANTS 

Historically,  the  United  States  is  an 
immigrant  country.  The  world  came  to 
regard  us  as  a  haven  where  freedom  was 
to  be  found.  Since  the  first  settling  of 
this  land,  over  40  million  people  have 
migrated  to  America.  There  is  no  part 
of  our  society  which  has  not  been  refined 
by  the  contributions  of  aliens  who  have 
come  to  make  their  home  In  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  essence  of  our  Un- 
ion. It  is  its  strength.  The  unequaled 
economic  prosperity  and  vigorous  cul- 
ture of  the  Nation  are  due  to  the  in- 
genuity, resourcefulness,  hard  labor,  and 
ideals  of  people  of  several  score  of  na- 
tionalities— but  all  American. 

Oscar  Handlin  writes: 

Our  remarkable  national  development 
testifies  to  the  wisdom  of  our  early 
and  continuing  belief  In  Immigration.  Our 
growth  as  a  nation  has  been  achieved,  In 
large  measure,  through  the  genius  and  In- 
dustry of  Immigrants  of  every  race  and  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  story  of 
their  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  saga  of 
America.  Their  brains  and  their  brawn 
helped  to  settle  our  land,  to  advance  our 
agriculture,  to  build  our  Industries,  to  devel- 
op our  commerce,  to  produce  new  Inven- 
tions, and.  In  general,  to  make  us  the  lead- 
ing nation  that  we  now  are. 

In  1959.  President  Eisenhower  said  in 
a  message  to  Congress : 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  may  be  meas- 
ured in  many  ways-^-mllltary  might.  Indus- 
trial productivity,  scientific  contributions. 
its  system  of  Justice.  Its  freedom  from  autoc- 
racy, the  fertility  of  Its  land  and  prowess 
r.'  Its  people.  Yet.  no  analytical  study  can 
so  dramatically  demonstrate  Its  position  in 
the  world  as  the  simple  truth  that  here, 
more  than  any  other  place,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  each  year  seek  to  enter 
and  establish  their  homes  and  raise  their 
children. 

To  the  extent  possible,  wlthovit  dislocat- 
ing the  lives  of  those  already  living  here,  this 
flow  of  Immigration  to  this  country  must  be 
encouraged.  These  persons  who  seek  entry 
to  this  country  seek  more  than  a  share  In 
our  material  prosperity.  The  contributions 
of  successive  waves  of  Immigrants  show  that 
they  do  not  bring  their  families  to  a  strange 
land  and  learn  a  new  language  and  a  new 
way  of  life  simply  to  Indulge  themselves 
with  comforts.  Their  real  concern  Is  with 
their  children,  and  as  a  result  those  who 
have  struggled  for  the  right  of  American 
citizenship  have.  In  countless  ways,  shown 
a  deep  appreciation  of  Its  responsibilities. 
The  names  of  those  who  make  Important 
contributions  In  •  •  •  almost  every  other 
field  of  endeavor  Indicates  that  there  has 
been  no  period  in  which  the  Immigrants  to 
this  country  have  not  richly  rewarded  It  for 
its  liberality  In  receiving  them. 

To  understand  the  message  of  these 
paragraphs,  we  need  only  to  point  to  the 
15  US.  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  physics 
and  chemistry  who  were  immigrants  to 
this  country:  we  need  only  to  think  of 


a  few  immigrants — Noguchi,  a  poor  Jap- 
anese peasant  who  became  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  scientists  in  the  United 
States;  Japanese  Artist  Yasuo  Kumiyo- 
shi;  Lin  Yu  Tang,  Chinese  philosopher 
and  author;  Dr.  Chen  Ning  Yang  and 
Dr.  Tsung  Dao  Lee,  who  jointly  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  physics  wliile  engaged  in 
research  in  the  Princeton  Institute  of 
Advanced  Studies;  D.  S.  Saund,  an  In- 
dian who  was  elected  Congressman  from 
California:  Jiddu  Kiishnamurti.  Hindu 
poet  and  philosopher;  Wernher  von 
Braun  and  the  entire  team  of  scientists 
whom  Dr.  von  Braun  brought  with  him 
from  Germany  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Redstone  Arsenal;  Eng- 
land's Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  labor 
movement ;  the  Gei-man  physicist,  Albert 
Einstein;  Ireland's  Father  Flanagan, 
founder  of  Boys'  Town;  the  great  Span- 
ish philosopher.  George  Santayana; 
Hungary's  Journalist  Joseph  Pulitzer; 
Austrian-born  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Felix  Frankfurter;  Polish 
Pianist  Artur  Rubinstein;  the  brilliant 
Italian  atomic  physicist.  Enrico  Fermi; 
the  great  maestro  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  Hungarian  Eugene  Ormandy, 
to  name  a  few  who  have  made  notable 
contributions  in  American  culture  and 
thought. 

As  a  nation  of  immicrants.  wc  have  de- 
veloped a  racially  heterogeneous  society 
in  which  citizens  of  many  cultures  and 
ethnic  origins  live  and  work  side  by  side 
to  make  the  American  dream  a  reality. 

IDEAL    OF    BROTHERHOOD.    EOVALITY 

We  live  in  brotherhood;  we  believe  in 
It,  for  we  know  it  has  real  prospect  for 
success  nationally  and  internationally, 
and  it  has  the  force  of  logic. 

Belie\-ing  in  this  ideal  and  constantly 
working  to  achieve  it.  we  cannot  but 
write  from  our  books  the  discriminatory 
quota  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  which  give  offense  to 
many  peoples  of  the  world. 

During  my  tour  of  the  Far  Ea.st  and 
southeast  Asia.  I  was  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  our  Immigration  policies.  I 
was  pressed  again  and  again  to  explain 
the  small  quotas  we  allot  inhabitants  of 
those  nations.  Tliese  people  feel  greatly 
the  sting  of  discriminatory  treatment. 

America's  role  of  leadership  in  the  free 
world  is  one  of  great  sensitivity,  and  our 
position  is  hardly  enhanced  by  an  immi- 
gation  policy  which  imphes  that  .some  na- 
tionalities and  some  ethnic  groups  are 
less  desirable  members  of  the  American 
family. 

Many  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
have  traditionally  sought  more  than  a 
token  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  countries  that  will 
play  a  large  and  vital  role  in  determining 
the  future  course  of  world  events.  Their 
friendship  is  crucial  to  all  those  who  are 
fighting  to  prcsene  freedom. 

The  problem  of  immigration  Is  no 
longer  merely  a  domestic  issue;  on  the 
contrary.  It  has  great  international 
significance. 

While  Secretary  of  State  in  1956.  John 
Foster  Dulles  said: 

My  primary  concern  as  Secretjiry  of  State 
is  that  whatever  overall  quota  is  adopted 
by  the  Congre  s   be  .-.pportloned  equitably. 
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Out  quota  reBtrictlons  should  not  discrimi- 
nate among  persons  merely  on  the  basis  ot 
their  national  origin,  nor  should  the  restric- 
tions discriminate  unfairly  against  any  of 
the  friendly  nations  which  have  an  interest 
In  common  with  us  In  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  The  present  system  of  determlnlns; 
quotas  Is  offensive  on  both  counts. 

America's  struggle  with  totalitarianism 
is  a  struggle  to  vindicate  democracy's  be- 
lief In  the  individual  worth  of  human  be- 
ings, as  opposed  to  the  totalitarian  con- 
cept that  individuals  have  no  identity 
except  ais  components  in  the  political  and 
economic  structure  of  society. 

Until  the  racial  incongruities  of  our 
present  basic  immigration  laws  which 
discriminate  against  certain  national 
:ind  ethnic  groups  are  eliminated,  our 
Uws  needlessly  Impede  our  struggle  for 
global  peace. 

Our  forebcarcrs.  coming  to  America 
from  all  corners  of  the  world,  have 
worked  together  to  transform  a  vast 
continent  of  wilderness  and  desert  Into 
a  powerful  bastion  of  freedom  and  op- 
iwrtunity. 

Mr  President,  our  Nation  is  the  great 
pilot  demonstration  of  the  most  influen- 
tial principles  and  ideals  in  history.  Our 
tenets  of  equality  irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  have  Inspired  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  to  look  to 
America  as  a  beacon  in  their  struggle  to 
win  freedom  and  Independence.  Our  op- 
portunity is  to  live  up  to  these  ideals. 

Since  1924  we  have  come  a  long  way  in 
our  immigration  laws.  Let  us  go  the 
final  mile  in  writing  a  fair  and  just  law. 
We  will  then  be  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  we  practice  what  we  preach, 
and  that  all  men  are  equal  under  law. 

Mr.  KENNED'V  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
yield? 

Mr.  FONO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
presentations  I  have  ever  heard  on  the 
question  of  our  immigration  policy. 

Senators  owe  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
a  ?reat  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  ejctraor- 
dinary  contribution  in  tracing  the  his- 
torical background  by  which  this  country 
arrived  at  one  of  the  most  pre.iudiclal 
and  distasteful  parts  of  U.S.  law :  namely.  ■ 
the  Asian-Pacific  triangle. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  chair 
the  committee  hearings  that  we  held  on 
the  immigration  bill  since  February  of 
this  Itist  year.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  been  In  constant  attendance 
on  those  hearings.  His  questions  were 
pertinent.  Important,  and  revealing.  He 
brought  to  the  members  of  the  sub'-om- 
mlttee  a  better  understanding  and  com- 
prehension of  this  whole  matter  and  how 
our  present  immigration  law.  to  a  very 
important  extent,  affects  our  relations 
with  the  Far  East. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  recognize,  and  should  recognize, 
the  extraordinary  contribution  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  made  to  the  whole 
pending  legislation.  I  speak  for  myself, 
but  I  know  I  speak  for  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  when  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  interest,  his 


participation,  and  his  understanding  of 
this  whole  issue. 

The  speech  Itself  which  he  delivered 
was  most  complete  and  thoughtful.  I 
know  it  Is  a  question  in  which  he  has 
been  Interested  for  many  years,  in  this 
body  and  elsewhere.  I  know  that  he 
joins  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  In  looking  forward  to  speedy 
and  successful  passage  of  this  bill. 

So  I  want  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his 
speech,  for  his  exhaustive  participation, 
his  Interest,  and  his  constant  counseling 
during  the  hearings  In  the  subcommittee 
and  In  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  full  committee.  I  think  the  product 
of  his  work  Is  seen  in  the  contribution 
which  he  has  made  to  the  Record  today. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  very 
kind  and  laudatory  remark;-.  I  hope  they 
are  deserved.  I  have  wcrked  very  hard 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  during  the  course  of 
heai-ings,  deliberations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  full  committee,  and  at 
other  times. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  write  and  enact  a  just  and 
fair  immigration  reform  bill.  He  has 
worked  very  diligently  and  tirelessly  in 
championing  this  cause.  As  acting  sub- 
committee chairman,  he  I'.as  called  meet- 
ing after  meeting.  He  has  listened  with 
great  fairness  to  all  sides  presenting  their 
views.  Without  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts having  been  so  indefatigably 
dedicated  to  the  passage  cf  this  bill,  we 
would  not  have  a  reform  Immigration  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor  today.  I  commend 
him  in  the  highest  term  for  the  very 
fine  and  excellent  leadership  in  draft- 
ing and  guiding  this  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  quite  aii  event  when 
the  descendant  of  an  immigrant  from 
Ireland  (Mr.  Kennedy  1  st&nds  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  the  descendant 
of  an  old  family  from  Boston,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts (Mr.  SaltonsiallI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LAtrscHEl,  who 
a  while  ago  said  his  ancestors  came  from 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  descendant  of  an  im- 
migrant who  came  from  China,  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  and  to- 
gether agree  that  we  have  at  last  a  bill 
which  is  fair.  just,  and  equitable,  which 
does  justice  to  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  which  we  think  .should  be  ena-ted. 
It  IS  a  great  credit  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
that  we  have  arrived  at  thi.5  day.  A  great 
share  of  the  credit  belong.*  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senetor  from  A'assachusetts. 
I  would  again  like  to  express  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  f  }r  making  this  effort  pos- 
sible. 


THE  DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
ELMER  THOMAS.  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JAVITS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  y^eld  tj  me  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
jield  for  the  offering  of  an  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  Is  not  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  deep  sonow  and  regret  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  IMr.  MonroneyI 
and  I  learned  of  the  death  yesterday  of 
former  U.S.  Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  of 
Oklahoma.  My  colleague  is  prevented 
by  ill  health  from  being  present  at  this 
time,  but  he  joins  with  me  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Bom  on  a  farm  near  Greencastle,  Ind.. 
September  8,  1876,  Senator  Thomas  at- 
tended the  common  schools  there  and 
graduated  from  Central  Normal  College 
at  Danville,  Ind.,  in  1897.  and  from  De 
Pauw  University  in  Greencastle,  Ind  ,  In 
1900. 

He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Indiana  bar  in  1897  and  to  the  Okla- 
homa bar  In  1900,  commencing  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa.  Co- 
manche, and  Apache  Reservation  to 
settlement  in  1901,  he  moved  his  home 
and  law  practice  to  Lawton,  Okla.  At 
statehood,  he  was  elected  as  a  member 
of  the  first  Oklahoma  State  Senate  in 
1907.  where  he  served  with  distinction 
until  1920.  He  served  continuously  dur- 
ing that  period  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriation  Committee  and  was 
president  pro  tempore  of  that  body  from 
1910  to  1913. 

In  1920,  Senator  Thomas  resigned 
from  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  Congress,  being 
unsuccessful  in  the  first  campaign,  but 
to  which  office  he  was  elected  In  1923. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives until  1927,  when  he  was 
elected  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  Oklahoma,  and  remained  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  body  until  January  3.  1951. 
He  was  dlstlngiUshed  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  finance,  was 
chairman  of  the  .Agriculture  Committee, 
and  was  an  authority  on  Indian  affairs. 
A  lifelong  Democrat,  Senator  Thomas 
was  a  delegate  to  all  Democratic  State 
conventions  in  Oklahoma  from  state- 
hood in  1907  until  1950.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Oklahoma  to  all  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  from  1924  to 
1950.  and  was  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma 
Democratic  State  convention  in  1910. 

He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  In 
Washington,  following  his  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  returned  to  Lawton  in 
August,  1957,  w-here  he  res'ded  until  his 
death. 

Senator  Thomas  was  a  faithful  public 
servant,  and  his  good  works  will  long 
survive  him.  My  visits  with  him  from 
time  to  time  revealed  to  me  the  depth  of 
his  wisdom  and  the  keenness  of  his  sense 
of  ser\ice.    All  of  us  will  miss  him 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague   [Mr.  MonroneyI,  I  send 
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to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  Its 

Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  148) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  ha«  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  extreme  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Elmer 
Thomas,  who  served  In  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
the  Stat*  of  Oklahoma  from  1927  until  1951. 

Kcsohed.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
iBmily  of  the  deceased,  together  with  a 
transcript  of  remarks  made  In  the  Senate 
in  praise  of  hU  distinguished  service  to  the 
Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  distln- 
guLshed  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IM.MIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY   ACT 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2580)  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  express  my  support  of  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  2580.  I  have  some 
problems  in  respect  to  it.  which  I  share 
with  other  Members  of  this  body  and 
other  Members  of  Congress,  but  the  im- 
portant point  I  wish  to  emphasize  first 
Is  that.  In  substance,  I  very  much  want 
to  see  this  bill  become  law. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the 
problems,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a 
moment,  the  bill  represents  a  major 
achievement  for  Congre^  in  the  effort  to 
wipe  out  immigration  policies  which  for 
more  than  40  years  have  discriminated 
against  certain  people  coming  into  this 
country  on  the  basis  of  their  place  of 
birth  rather  than  their  ability  and  quali- 
fication to  enter  the  United  States. 

I  take  pride,  together  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc],  who  Just 
.spoke — and  he  has  a  very  deep  place 
In  our  hearts— in  the  origins  which  are 
represented  by  some  of  us  who  are  sup- 
porting these  fundamental  reforms  My 
own  parents  are  immigrants,  one  was 
from  what  was  known  as  the  Austro- 
Hungarlan  Empire,  and  the  other  from 
what  is  now  Israel  and  what  was  then 
known  as  Palestine, 

Amazing  divergencies  are  brought  to- 
gether, in  this  wonderful  countiT  under 
the  authority  of  our  Constitution,  with 
all  the  strengths  of  differing  origins  con- 
tributing to  and  building  America's  total 
strength  rather  than  in  any  way  de- 
tracting from  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  areas  In  which  I 
find  myself  In  considerable  concern 
about  the  bill  are  essentially  two:  First, 
the  absence  of  a  statute  of  limitations, 
Which  has  been  one  of  the  problems 
Wesented  by  the  McCarran-Walter  Act, 
with  relation  especially  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  here  in  many 
<»^s  for  years,  and  frequently  Involving 


tragic  instances  in  which  people  have 
had  to  be  deported  after  spending  20, 
30  or  more  years  in  this  country  and 
having  established  residence  here. 

The  other  problem  which  gives  me 
great  cause  for  concern,  and  which  was 
also  great  cause  for  concern  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee — and  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee— is  the  problem  of  the  new — and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "new" — ceilings  on 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration.  This 
is  a  ceiling  which  we  have  never  had  be- 
fore, a  ceiling  of  120,000  imposed  by  the 
bill  upon  Western  Hemisphere  immigra- 
tion, with  grave  differences  over  what  It 
will  mean  in  terms  of  oiu-  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 
First,  as  to  the  fundamental  bill.  Our 
Nation  has  has  been  made  great  by  im- 
migrants. Men  and  women  from  all  over 
the  world  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  our  country,  the  prosperity  of  our 
economy,  the  diversity  of  our  cultural 
heritage  and  the  building  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation. 

Both  the  dictates  of  our  consciences, 
as  well  as  precepts  of  modern  sociologists, 
tell  us  that  Immigration,  as  it  exists  In 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  Is 
wrong,  and  without  any  basis  In  reason 
or  in  fact,  for  we  know  better  than  to  say 
that  one  man  is  better  than  another  be- 
cause of  color  of  his  skin  or  the  country 
In  which  he  was  born, 

I  opposed  the  so-called  McCarran- 
Walter  Act.  which  I  said  compounded  the 
inequities,  injustices,  and  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, which  we  win  now  eliminate  at  long 
last.  I  voted  to  sustain  the  veto  of  that 
bill.  The  veto  was  to  the  credit  of  Presi- 
dent Titiman. 

I  come  to  this  issue  not  as  a  Johnny- 
come-lately,  but  as  the  culmination  of  a 
long  struggle  in  which  I  joined  with 
many  Senators  in  the  Congress. 

I  fought  for  many  years  to  bring  about 
this  immigration  reform,  and  on  many 
occasions  protested  bitterly  and  vigor- 
ously to  efforts  to  satisfy  the  Congress  by 
giving  the  country  fixed  quotas  to  allevi- 
ate some  situation,  with  the  only  end  re- 
sult that  the  basic  discrimination  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  inmilgration  law  con- 
tinued while  Congress  allowed  itself  to 
be  satisfied  with  additional  national 
quotas  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  gratifica- 
tion, after  this  struggle  which  began 
about  15  years  ago.  we  are  finally  at  a 
point  where  from  all  appearances  we 
shall  be  embarking  on  a  totally  new  path 
from  the  1924  immigration  law.  Many 
words  have  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  all  men  being  equal  and 
about  how  all  men  should  be  given  equal 
opportunity  without  regard  to  their  race 
or  color. 

How  then  can  we  tolerate  leaving  such 
blatant  and  unfounded  discrimination 
on  our  statute  books  as  exists  in  the 
national  origins  quota  system  in  which 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  visas  go  to  less 
than  5  countries  and  the  remaining  30 
percent  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  believe  most  of  us  agree  that  it  is 
high  time  that  this  be  done  away  with. 
It  has  been  13  years  since  immigration 
injustice  was  perpetrated  in  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  the 


McCarran-Walter  Act.     It  Is   time  to 
replace  it. 

Time  and  experience  have  more  than 
dramatized  the  fact  that,  as  its  oppo- 
nents contended  13  years  ago,  it  is  per- 
haps as  unique  a  law  as  we  have  on  our 
statute  books.  But  these  11  years  have 
also  produced  an  atmosphere  of  politi- 
cal helplessness  to  exasperate  even  the 
most  determined  immigration  reformers, 
so  that  today  most  are  resigned  to  the 
now  annual  practice  of  settling  for  piece- 
meal revisions  or  temporary  relief  rather 
than  an  effective  overhaul  of  our  entire 
policy  of  immigration.  The  backdoor 
methods  Congress  has  used  to  cover  up 
deficiencies  in  the  basic  law  is  the  great- 
est proof  of  the  law's  Inadequacies.  Since 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  was  enacted. 
Congress  has  passed  special,  short-term 
immigration  and  refugee  legislation 
which  has  had  the  cumulative  effect  of 
admitting  into  the  United  States  more 
than  twice  as  many  persons  as  permit- 
ted under  the  basic  McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

But  even  this  piecemeal  legislation  has 
represented  no  relief  to  the  thousands 
of  American  families  with  relatives  in 
countries  with  heavily  mortgaged  and 
oversubscribed  immigration  quotas. 
This  tragic  situation  is  the  result  of  that 
section  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
which  Is  admittedly  based  on  national 
and  racial  discrimination — the  national 
origins  quota  system,  which  remains  to- 
day a  target  for  Communist  propaganda 
and  making  our  effort  to  win  over  the 
uncommitted  nations  more  difficult.  It 
is  based  on  the  rejected  racist  assump- 
tion that  people  of  one  ethnic  ongm  are 
superior,  socially  and  culturally,  to  those 
of  another.  It  was  designed  and  is  ad- 
ministered not  to  admit  as  many  immi- 
grants as  we  can  readily  absorb,  but  to 
exclude  as  many  as  pos.slble. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  this  pro- 
duction on  national  image  with  meaning- 
ful reform  of  our  immigration  policy. 

First  and  foremast,  before  I  get  Into 
details  to  which  I  might  take  exception, 
I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this  legislation 
so  that  we  can  fashion  an  immigration 
policy  of  which  this  country  can  be  proud 
instead  of  ashamed,  as  it  has  every  right 
to  be  up  to  now. 

This  bill  establishes  a  national  quota 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  170.- 
000,  Including  6  preference  groups  that 
may  use  up  to  94  percent  of  the  quota. 
and  with  6  percent — 10.200  visas  set 
aside— for  the  conditional  entry  of  ref- 
ugees from  anywhere  in  the  world.  Of 
this  6  percent.  3  percent  may  be  used  to 
adjust  the  status  of  refugees  after  2  years 
residence  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  provides  that,  for  the  first  3 
years  after  enactment,  the  area  quotas 
now  authorized— 158.361— shall  not  be 
changed  but  that  quou  numbers  not 
used  in  the  prior  year  shall  make  up  an 
immigration  pool  from  which  visas  may 
be  is,>:ued  within  tlie  preferences  estab- 
lished in  H.R.  2580.  as  amended,  and  in 
chronological  order  of  registration  of 
oversubscriptions.  The  use  of  the  pool  is 
limited  to  the  extent  that  the  maximum 
number  of  visas  issued  from  the  area 
quota  plus  the  pool  for  any  coimtry  shall 
not  exceed  20,000. 
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After  the  first  3  years  there  will  b«  no 
area  quoUis.  and  all  visas  will  be  Issued 
on  a  first-come,  first -served  basis  within 
the  preferences  established  in  H.R.  2580. 
AS  amended. 

We  should  be  quick  to  realize  that  the 
additional  immigrants  who  are  being  ad- 
mitted are.  for  tlie  most  part,  either  fam- 
ily relations  of  people  who  are  already 
h«re  or  profe.s-sional  and  skUled  people 
who  will  help  our  economy.  Familial  re- 
lationshlus  have  been  given  high  priority 
in  the  preference  system  set  up  in  H.R. 
2580.  receivlncr  the  first  40  percent. 

This  will  pei-mit  the  reunification  of 
families  which  have  been  kept  apart. 
There  have  been  some  very  tragic 
mses  in  this  regard.  They  have 
been  kept  apart  because  of  many  of 
the  Inhuman  restrictions  contained 
in  the  present  law.  Indeed,  I  have 
had  called  to  my  attention  many 
cases  which  have  not  been  adjusted  by 
special  leeis'ation — of  parents  separated 
from  children  because  the  children  hap- 
pen to  be  born  in  some  other  nation, 
where  the  quota  was  heavily  against 
them,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  their 
parents.  It  has  taken  years  and  years, 
and  sometimes  has  not  happened  at  all, 
to  reunite  those  families. 

The  reuniting  of  families  is  further  en- 
iianced  by  the  provision.<;  of  H.R.  2580 
which  put  parents  of  IT.S.  citizens  out- 
side the  numerical  Hmit.ition  of  nO.OOl 
immigrants.  This  provision  was  also  in 
the  immlKration  reform  bill  <S.  10931 
which  I  introduced  last  February.  I  have 
Introduced  many  such  reform  bills  dur- 
in?  my  sei-vice  in  the  Coneress. 

In  mar.;  countiies  which  have  had 
small  quot.=iS.  many  qualified  people  have 
either  not  been  able  to  obtain  visas  or 
have  not  even  tried  because  of  the  length 
of  the  waiting  lists.  It  has  sometimes 
taken  10  or  more  years  belore  they  could 
even  remotely  have  hope  of  being 
reached. 

The  abolition  of  the  national  origins 
qtiota  system  and  the  new  preference 
system  wtU  allow  competent  and  needed 
people  to  enter  the  United  States,  to  fill 
positions  and  jobs  for  which  there  is  a 
shortaee  of  qualified  people  in  this  coun- 
try. For  example,  thousands  of  doctors 
a'ld  scientl.'its.  nurses  and  technicians 
will  come  to  the  United  States  in  the 
next  15  years.  For  those  who  are  wor- 
ried about  Increasing  the  unemployment 
rolls,  let  me  point  out  that  no  one — not 
a  preference  immigrant,  a  nonpreference 
immigrant,  or  a  special  immigrant  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere — may  enter 
without  prior  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  he  will  not  be  taking 
the  Job  of  another  American  This  strict 
control  and  supervision  should  enable  u? 
to  brine  In  those  who  can  contribute  to 
our  Nation  without  the  danger  of  adding 
people  to  the  relief  rolls. 

Foreign  nations  have  often  criticized 
the  United  States  for  the  national  origin 
quota  system,  and  it  has  been  without 
doubt  a  hindrance  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations.  Communist  nations 
have  used  it  in  their  propaganda  as  an 
example  of  the  bigotry  of  Americans — 
to  our  detriment  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  the  underdeveloped 
countries  which  have  smaU  Immigration 


quotas,    but    where    we    need    to    win 
friends. 

We  are  trying  to  wage  a  successful 
fight  for  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  no  better  way  of 
demonstrating  our  faith  in  the  people  of 
Asia  than  by  today's  action  in  eliminat- 
ing the  Asia-Pacific  triangle,  the  most 
discriminatory  section  of  an  unfair  sys- 
tem. Such  action  should  demonstrate 
that  we  consider  the  peoples  of  Asia  to 
be  on  a  fully  equal  basis  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  No  longer  will  we 
single  out  men  and  women  of  Asiatic 
ancestry  and  tell  them  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  others,  no  matter  where  they 
were  born.  This  provision  brings  to  an 
end  a  series  of  measures  which  laid  aside 
the  earlier  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  but 
which  themselves  were  so  iniquitous. 
Now,  at  long  last,  the&e  peoples  have  been 
put  on  their  rightful  basis  of  equality. 
In  this  regaid.  the  bill,  S.  1093,  which  I 
introduced  last  February,  contained  pro- 
visions for  the  immediate  elimination  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system,  in- 
cluding the  Asia-Pacific  triangle. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
provision  of  the  bill  containing  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  limitation  of  120,000, 
which  constitutes  the  most  controversial 
part  of  the  bill  before  us.  I  believe  In 
the  bill's  authority  for  creating  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  various  aspects  of 
immigration  and  populatten  growth  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  establish 
such  a  commission  Is  reasonable  enough. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why,  together  with 
that  commission  must  be  joined  a  nu- 
merical limitation  on  immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  disagree  with  the  principle  of  stating 
a  numerical  limitation  on  immigration 
from  that  part  of  the  world,  and  so  voted 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee against  tiie  imposition  of  the 
120.000  limitation.  1  say  that  because 
our  special  relationship  with  our  sister 
Republics  in  the  Americas  was  estab- 
lished at  least  100  years  ago,  before  the 
present  immigration  system  was  estab- 
lished. At  that  time  the  number  of  peo- 
ple we  admitted  from  this  hemisphere 
was  190,000.  when  our  total  population 
was  half  what  it  is  today. 

The  average  comparable  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  over  the 
past  10  years  has  been  about  110.000. 
Last  year,  the  number  of  nonquota  status 
immigrants  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  somewhat  in  excess  of  135.000. 
I  think  the  limitation  of  120,000  will  con- 
tribute to  an  impairment  of  better  West- 
em  Hemisphere  relations,  in  which  we 
have  been  so  intensely  interested.  I  re- 
fer my  colleagues  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  pages  98  to  100  of 
the  House  Immigration  Subcommittee 
hearings  and  at  page  49  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  hearings. 

I  point  out  in  this  respect,  because  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important,  that 
many  people  say  we  have  not  heard  from 
the  people  in  Latin  America;  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  outcry  about  this 
.situation  In  Latin  America.  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  Is  rarely  the  case.  We 
rarely  hear  such  an  outcry  when  a  bill 
is  pending  In  Congress.  Sometimes  It 
happens,  but  most  often  it  does  not.    It 


is  only  when  a  bill  becomes  law  and  the 
people  begin  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
bill  upon  them  that  they  begin  to  react 
and  protest. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
strong  propaganda  tool  which  the  limi- 
tation of  120,000  would  give  to  dema- 
gogues, especially  Communist  dema- 
gogues, in  Latin  America,  who  may  play 
this  theme  to  a  fare-thee-well.  They 
may  say  that  the  United  States  is  fol- 
lov.ing  the  Dominican  episode,  which 
hurt  us  materially  In  Latin  America; 
that  the  United  States  is  imposing  a  lim- 
itation upon  immigration  from  the  other 
American  republics,  a  limitation  which 
has  never  been  imposed  before;  thereby 
confirming  the  historic  exclusionist  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Even  this  limitation  accommo- 
dates the  number  of  nonquota  immi- 
grants the  United  States  has  had,  on  the 
average,  in  the  last  decade,  and  the  num- 
ber we  had  last  year,  becau.se  added  to 
the  120,000  would  be  the  unmarried 
children  and  spouses  who  would  be  free 
of  the  120,000  limitation,  making  an  esti- 
mated 20,000  to  30.000  In  addition.  So 
the  level  of  availability  of  Immigration 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  the  level  reached  last  year. 

However,  we  shall  never  break  through 
the  barrage  of  calumny  which  will  be 
hurled  against  us.  It  will  be  used  and 
reused  to  a  fare-thee-well.  The  restric- 
tion will  harvest  another  problem  for 
us — a  problem  relating  to  our  relations 
with  Latin  America,  which  area  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  on  this  point  In  terms 
of  both  personal  dignity  and  national 
dignity  of  the  respective  countries  con- 
cerned. It  would  also  Impose  a  useless 
limitation  upon  the  other  American 
states  concerned.  To  Impose  a  useless 
limitation  on  the  other  American  states 
Is  most  unwise  and  improvident  in  my 
judgment.  As  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  testified,  approximately  70.000  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Immigrants 
come  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 

I  point  out  that  the  House  did  set  this 
limitation,  but  that  we  are  proposing 
to  do  It.  The  House,  in  fact,  voted  down 
by  218  to  189  on  August  25  an  amend- 
ment to  impose  a  ceiling  of  115,000  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  know  that 
this  limitation  is  discussed  as  a  part  of 
a  package  by  v/hich  the  entire  bill  would 
be  accepted  in  the  Senate,  and  that  It 
might  otherwise^be  blocked  by  an  ex- 
tended debate  or  a  filibuster,  or  that  it 
might  not  have  gotten  out  of  the  com- 
mittee If  that  point  had  not  successfully 
carried. 

I  make  no  criticism  of  those  who 
would  go  along  with  that  policy.  Per- 
haps a  nose  cotmt  which  I  and  others 
are  making  may  very  well  Indicate  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it  In 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  However.  thU 
does  not  in  any  way  prevent  me  from 
protesting  it.  not  so  much  on  an  emo- 
tional ground  as  upon  the  ground  that 
It  is  most  unwise  and  improvident  1b 
terms  of  the  relationships  of  the  Uniteo 
States  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
Americas. 

The  question  of  whether  specific  efforts 
will  be  undertaken  about  the  matter  on 
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the  floor,  or  even  be  attempted,  still  re- 
mains to  be  decided.  However,  I  raise 
my  voice,  as  I  did  in  subcommittee  and 
in  oommittee,  against  It  as  an  action 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  most  unwise, 
unnecessary,  and  very  sad  indeed  in  this 
very  sensitive  area. 

I  am  pleased  that  with  respect  to  an- 
other issue  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  accepted  an  amendment 
which  I  proposed,  along  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken-nedy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FONC)  to  permit  Western  Heml- 
^. 'sphere  refugees  to  adjust  their  status 
to  that  of  lawful,  permanent  residents 
once  they  have  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  and  without  leaving  the  country, 
as  is  required  for  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere immigrants  imder  the  proN-islons 
of  the  pending  bill. 

At  this  time,  such  a  provision  would 
apply  to  those  who  escape  from  Cuba. 
Because  the  United  States  does  not  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba,  it  is  im- 
possible for  Cubans  to  obtain  immigrant 
visas  through  normal  channels,  as  is  the 
case  for  people  In  other  Western  Hemi- 
sphere coimtrles. 

Since  the  takeover  in  Cuba  by  Fidel 
Castro  on  January  1,  1959,  some  280,058 
people  of  Cuban  birth  entered  the 
United  States,  of  which  number  55,535 
were  immigrants  and  100,284  were  pa- 
roled refugees. 

The  year  1962  was  the  peak  year  for 
the  admission  of  parolees,  with  the  num- 
ber reaching  almost  65,000.  Since  the 
break  in  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 
the  peak  year  for  entering  immigrants 
»a.=  1964  with  12.554.  Though  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  state  exactly  how  many,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  these  immigrants  were  parolees 
»ho  fii-st  entered  the  United  States  and 
ihm  journeyed  to  Canada  or  Mexico  in 
order  to  enter  as  immigrants.  My 
amendment  would  make  that  very  heavy 
expense  and  burden  unnecessary  for 
those  who  had  left  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  tills  point  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  supplied  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  Cubans 
»ho  have  entered  the  United  States  year 
by  year.  This  tabulation  is  headed. 
'Cubans  Who  Have  Entered  the  United 
States.  1959  to  1965." 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
sov  in  the  chain  .  Without  objection.  It 
n  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Cuban}  aho  have  entered  the  United  States, 
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%urce:  InunlgnitioD  and  Naturalization  Bervlee. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  very  desirable  aspect  of  the  bill. 
I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be  retained 
without  change. 

•  Mr.  President,  during  the  discussions 
of  this  bill  in  the  subcommittee.  I  raised 
the  proposal.  Included  in  the  bills  which 
I  Introduced  in  the  last  Congress  and  in 
this,  of  the  establishment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals 
to  review  visa  determinations  made  by 
our  consuls  and  vice  consuls  overseas. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  puts  the 
consul  in  the  position  of  being  the  final 
authority  on  the  issuance  or  denial  of 
the  visas.  A  system  of  advisory  opinions 
by  reviewing  authorities  exists,  but  the 
review  Is  limited  to  questions  of  law,  and 
an  alien  who  may  have  been  wrongfully 
denied  a  visa  has  no  recourse  of  appeal 
on  the  substantive  decision  of  issuance 
or  denial  of  the  visa. 

At  the  present  time  the  decision  relat- 
ing to  the  Issuance  of  a  visa  to  an  alien 
is  made  by  a  consular  officer.  If  a  consul 
wishes  to  refuse  a  visa,  he  may  ask  for 
an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  of  the 
State  Department.  These  opinions  are 
considering  binding  on  officer  as  to  ques- 
tions of  law  but  not  as  to  questions  of 
fact.  Still  the  consular  officer  makes  the 
final  decision,  and  the  disadvantaged 
alien  has  no  recourse. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  in  1953 
urged  that  visa  matters  be  subject  to 
review  by  such  a  Board. 

The  Board  which  I  proposed  would 
consist  of  three  members  who  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Tliey  would  have  no  other  duties,  even 
though  employees  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Board  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  any  determinations  deny- 
ing, withdrawing,  or  revoking  a  visa  or 
an  extension  of  a  visa  whose  issuance  Is 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretarj^ 
of  State,  as  well  as  any  determination  as 
to  the  application  of  any  rtile  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Department  relating  to  im- 
migration. The  Board  may  accept  or 
decline  any  cases  refened  to  it.  The 
Secretary  could  direct  the  Board  to  refer 
certain  cases  to  him  or  the  Board  could 
refer  cases  on  its  own  initiative  to  the 
Secretary  for  review. 

The  Attorney  General  has  given  his 
assurances  that  he  will  Investigate  what 
means  there  are  within  his  Department 
and  the  Department  of  State  to  provide 
some  relief,  and  that  this  matter  will  be 
again  considered  next  year  with  respect 
to  further  legislation  to  correct  certain 
procedural  aspects  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  The  report  on  H.R. 
2580  at  page  26  makes  clear  the  Intent 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  study  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  'Visa  Appeals. 

Another  proposal  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  indicated  will  receive  con- 
sideration is  the  establishment  of  a  10- 
year  statute  of  limitations  on  deportation 
proceedings.  The  proposal.  It  has  been 
agreed,  will,  because  of  this  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Attorney  General,  not 
be  raised  on  the  floor. 

The  act  already  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  may,  at  his  discretion, 
suspend  deportation  proceedings  In  the 


case  of  aliens  who  have  been  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  for  7  years 
or,  in  the  case  of  certain  serious  offenses, 
10  years.  An  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered in  the  subcommittee  and  am  asking 
be  printed  today  would  not  change  this 
provision,  but  rather  establish  a  limit  to 
10  years  after  the  occurrence  of  conduct 
which  makes  a  lawfully  admitted  alien 
deportable  during  which  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  may  institute 
deportation  proceedings.  This  10-year 
period  would  appear  to  pro\'ide  suiacient 
time  to  conduct  a  full  investigation  and 
institute  proceedings. 

Under  this  amendment  the  statute  of 
limitations  would  apply  only  to  aliens 
who  had  entered  the  United  States  law- 
fully. Further,  It  would  apply  only  to 
those  aliens  who  remained  continuously 
in  the  United  States  for  the  10-year 
period  following  the  acts  for  wliich  they 
are  deportable.  Thus,  for  example,  an 
alien  could  not  engage  in  deportable  ac- 
tivities and  then  leave  the  United  States 
to  evade  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Scrrice  and  have  the  10-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  running  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  there  are 
two  matters  in  the  bill  which  give  me  spe- 
cial concern.  The  numerical  limitation 
on  inmiigratlon  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  the  time  to  commence  depor- 
tation proceedings  against  those  who 
have  been  admitted  for  lawful  residence 
into  the  United  States. 

I  believe  these  two  matters,  at  least, 
should  be  before  us  should  we  think  it  ad- 
visable to  deal  with  them.  Therefore.  I 
submit  for  printing  In  the  Record  amend- 
ments which  would  deal  with  these  sub- 
jects to  establish  a  clear  legislative  record 
on  these  Issues.  One.  to  establish  a  10- 
year  statute  of  limitations  on  deporta- 
tion proceedings  for  lawfully  admitted 
aliens,  and  the  other,  to  eliminate  the 
Western  Hemisphere  limitation  of 
120.000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
pilnted  In  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  58.  botween  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  22.  'Title  II  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  of  such  title  tile  following  6e<:tlon: 

"  'LIMITATXON    ON    TIME    OP    COMMENCINC 
DEPORTATION    PROCEEDINGS 

■■  Sec.  293.  No  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
shall  be  deponed  by  reason  of  any  conduct 
occurring  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  the 
Institution  of  deportation  proceedings 
against  him.  if  such  aHen  has  resided  con- 
tinuously, and  has  been  physically  present. 
within  the  United  States  for  at  least  ten 
years  immediately  after  such  conduct  oc- 
curred.' " 

On  page  59.  line  5.  strike  out  "Sec.  23."  and 
Insert  "Sec  24.". 

On  page  59.  after  the  matter  between  lines 
14  and  15,  Insert  the  following: 

'Id I  The  table  of  contents  (Title  11— Im- 
migration, chapter  9i  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  adding  ni 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"  "Sec.  293.  Limitation  on  time  of  commenc- 
ing deportation  proceedings  '  " 

On  page  59.  line  15,  strike  out  "Sec.  24  " 
and  Insert  ■Sec.  25". 

On  page  56.  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
out  all  through  line  7.  on  page  67. 
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line  8,  Etrtke  out  "(f)"  and 


On  page  57, 
Insert  -lel".  \ 

On  page  87.  line  11.  strike  oxA."(g)  '  and 
insert  "ill". 

On  page  67.  line  25.  strike  out  '•(hi"  and 
insert  ■(ge'- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the  bill 
marks  a  historic  departure,  a  hi.storic 
turn  in  Immigration  legislation  and  pol- 
icy, and  places  our  country  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
vvish  to  do  Justice  in  terms  of  an  open 
world  extending  not  only  to  goods,  but 
to  people.  That.  I  feel.  Is  the  ultimate 
objective  of  freedom  and  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  In  the  United  States  wish  to  live  and 
wish  everjbody  else  to  live. 

The  bill  has  some  imperfections,  and 
I  think  It  could  be  very  materially  Im- 
proved if  these  imperfections  were  dealt 
with.  Those  which  I  feel  are  the  most 
outstanding  are  the  absence  of  any  stat- 
ute of  limitations  as  to  deportation  of 
lawfully  admitted  aliens,  and  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  numerical  limitation. 

As  to  the  former,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  told  us,  and  as  our  report  states. 
he  wUl  give  that  matter  careful  study 
and  will  report  to  us  about  it,  and  the 
committee  will  be  free  to  do  something 
about  it  next  year. 

This  is  a  bill  to  deal  with  the  national 
origins  quota  system.  Many  of  us  on 
the  committee  feel  that,  at  long  last,  we 
ought  to  get  rid  of  It;  and  If  inherent 
internal  improvements  In  the  procedure 
under  the  law  are  deemed  to  be  re- 
quired—and they  certainly  are  re- 
quired— we  ought  to  deal  with  those  next 
year  and  hold  hearings  on  them.  I  hope 
this  will  be  possible. 

Secondly,  the  new  Western  Hemi- 
sphere numerical  limitation  is  of  great 
concern,  not  only  as  to  what  it  does, 
as  a  matter  of  immediate  concern,  to 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors  In  the 
Americas  both  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  but  for  what  it  may  do  if  used  as 
a  propaganda  tool  after  It  has  become 
law.  as  undoubtedly  it  will. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  we 
do  with  this  measure  in  the  Senate.  It 
will  be  in  conference  between  the  Senate 
gnd  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
these  views  may  be  reflected  there. 

For  those  reasons. -Mr.  President.  I 
think  both  of  the  matters  I  have  stated 
require  full  consideration  before  bring- 
Ine  tlie  measure  to  a  vote,  and  I  hope  the 
conferees  will  study  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere limitation  most  seriously. 

Under  the  heading  "Other  matters."  In 
the  committee  report,  Senators  will  find 
reference  to  other  matters  raised  by 
members  of  the  committee  tn  regard  to 
section  214ic>  which  will  be  looked  Into 
between  now  and  next  year 

The  bill.  In  Us  general  thrust.  Is  long 
overdue.  It  corrects  one  of  the  most 
glaring  Injustices  on  the  statute  books. 
It  eliminates,  at  long  last,  a  statute 
which  seeks  to  bar  people  from  this 
country  because  of  ethnic  origin.  The 
bUl's  passage  which  appears  Imminent, 
will  be  a  blessing  to  the  Nation  and  Its 
honor  and  conscience. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNcl.  a  member  of  the  committee 


who  preceded  me  In  his  kind  sentiments 
for  those  who  have  so  long  fought  this 
issue  of  Immigration  reform,  and  have 
been  so  influential  in  bringing  it  out 
of  committee.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KENNEDY  1.  who  Is  in 
charge  of  the  bUl.  has  performed  most 
outstanding  and  yeoman  service  in  long, 
arduous,  and  exhaustive  hearings,  sit- 
ting through  them  day  after  day.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  good  many 
of  the  hearings  myself,  though  not 
nearly  as  many  as  he  did.  and  the  Senate 
is  very  much  in  his  debt  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor, 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  though  I 
do  not  agree  with  certain  of  the  views 
upon  which  he  insisted.  He.  also,  par- 
ticipated most  actively  and  with  great 
diligence  and  Interest  In  the  hearings 
day  after  day,  exhaustively  questioning 
the  witnesses,  and  then,  when  a  bill  v.as 
proposed  which  came  reasonably  close 
to  his  views,  did  not  engage  In  any  stub- 
born opposition  to  It,  but  cooperated 
fully  once  he  had  made  his  basic  point 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere  limitation, 
in  bringing  the  bUl  to  the  floor. 

I  speak  in  the  same  regard  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  who 
similarly  cooperated  in  enabling  us,  at 
long  last,  to  get  a  bill  out  of  committee. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  PonoI. 
who  has  already  spoken,  rendered  yeo- 
man service  also  in  this  regard,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1. 

No  list  of  those  who  fought  hard  for 
this  effort,  including  every  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  who  voted  to 
report  out  the  bill,  could  exclude  the  dis- 
tinguished name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  HartI.  who  for  a  very 
long  time  has  worked  diligently  toward 
this  end.  I  say  to  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Chair  [Mr.  Ke.nnedy  of  New 
Yoikl.  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  of 
participating  in  a  recent  public  discus- 
sion on  the  achievements  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  I  was  delighted  with  the  great 
eloquence  and  conviction  with  which  he 
spoke  concerning  the  immigration  bill. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  of  get- 
ting the  relatively  vital  but  very  impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  matter  behind  us  in 
one  fashion  or  another.  Where  I  take 
exception  to  what  is  In  the  bill  as  It 
stands.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  pass 
the  bill  soon  and  join  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  brffiglng  the  matter  to 
conference.  I  regard  the  measure  as  the 
most  historic  Unmigratlon  reform  in  this 
country  in  40  years,  this  time  on  the  con- 
structive side,  on  the  right  side,  rather 
than  as.  in  1924.  on  the  restrictive,  and 
discriminatory  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  great  work  that  he  has  done  in 
the  field  of  immigration  legislation.  I 
know  very  well  of  his  deep  Interest  In  the 
problems  of  Immigration.  He  has  been 
an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  during  the  entire 
tlnie  of  his  membership  in  this  body.    In 


expressing  my  own  appreciation.  I  know 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the  members  of 
the  committee,  for  his  attendance  at  the 
hearings,  in  which  he  was  diligent,  and 
for  the  great  work  that  he  performed  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  in  seeing  that  the  legislation 
came  out  on  the  floor.  He  has  been  in- 
terested, he  has  been  concerned,  he  has 
been  in  attendance  at  the  hearings.  He 
has  raised  a  number  of  extremely  impor- 
tant questions:  and  I  believe,  from  the 
dialog  which  took  place  in  the  hearings, 
of  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  that  the  bUl  Is  a  better  one 
because  of  his  actions.  I  commend  him 
for  his  interest,  his  participation,  and 
his  help. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  hope 
our  efforts  will  bear  the  fruit  I  feel  they 
deserve. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  Pell]  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  undf-r- 
stand  that  he  wishes  to  take  the  floor 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  at  this  time  if 
It  would  be  inconvenient  for  him  if  I 
called  up  my  amendment  and  took  10 
minutes  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  Is  absolutely  no  in- 
convenience to  me ;  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  courtesy. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  457 

Mr.  President.  I  caU  up  my  amendment 
No.  457  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.KEN- 
KEDY  of  Nev.-  York  in  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  (No.  457)  offered  by 
Mr.  AtLOTT  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  59,  atler  line  15.  Insert  the  to;- 
lowlng  new  section : 

"Sec.  25.  (a)  The  second  proviso  of  section 
212(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (75  Stat.  535;  8  U.S.C.  1182(en  1« 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Provided  fur- 
tlier.  That  (I)  upon  the  favorable  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  State.  purBU- 
ant  to  the  request  of  an  Interested  United 
States  Government  agency,  or  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
after  he  has  derermlned  that  departure  from 
the  United  States  would  Impose  excepuonal 
hardship  upon  the  alien's  spouse  or  child 
(If  such  spouse  or  child  Is  a  citizen  of  tbi 
United  States  or  a  lawful  resident  alien),  or 
(2)  upon  written  noHficatlon  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  which  the  alien  is  i 
citizen  or  national,  advising  the  Attorney 
General  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  alien's 
remaining  In  the  United  States  without  de- 
parture therefrom,  the  Attorney  General  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  such  two-year 
foreign  residence  abroad  In  the  case  of  any 
alien  whose  admission  to  the  United  Stat» 
Is  found  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  to 
the  public  interest:'. 

"(bi  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  any  person  who.  prior  to  of 
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after  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  ( 1 ) 
acquired  exchange  visitor  status  under  the 
United  States  information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  or  (2)  acquired  or  ac- 
quires exchange  visitor  status  within  the 
purview  of  section  101(a)  (15)  (J)." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  Is  directed  to  section 
212<e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  That  section  of  the  act  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  exchange  visitors  who 
come  here  tmder  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  I 
ask  unamimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  definition  of  the  term 
■exchange  visitor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  defini- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DErn»moN  of  Term  "Exchanoe  VisrroE" 

The  term  Includes  "students,  trainees. 
teachers.  Instructors,  professors  •  •  •  lead- 
ers, experts  la  fields  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge or  skill,  and  other  Influential  or  dis- 
tinguished persons  •  •  •  performing  artists 
and   athletes."    (22   US.C.    2452.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  section 
212'e)  requires  that  such  exchange  visi- 
tors leave  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  at  least  2  years  before  they  may  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  an  immigrant  visa 
or  to  apply  for  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States. 

There  are  two  exceptions  in  section 
212ie)  where  the  Attorney  General  may, 
if  he  finds  it  to  be  In  the  public  interest, 
waive  the  requirement  of  the  2  years 
of  foreign  residence.  The  first  of  these 
is: 

Upon    the    favorable    recommendation    of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest of  an  interested   U.S.  Government 

agency. 

Waivers  granted  under  this  exception 
are  very,  very  few.  I  have  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  revised  in  March 
of  1961.  which  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  adopted  a  stringent  and  a  re- 
strictive policy  with  respect  to  request- 
ing waivers  for  foreign  exchange  visitors. 
That  policy,  I  believe,  continues  in  effect 
today. 

The  .second  exception  permits  a  waiver 
If  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  determines  that  depar- 
ture from  the  United  States  would  im- 
pose "exceptional  hardship''  upon  the 
alien's  spouse  or  child. 

This  exceptional  hardship  provision  Is 
also  lery  restrictlvely  construed.  Prob- 
ably all  Senators  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  become  familiar  with  a  case 
where  an  alien  has  applied  for  a  waiver 
of  the  2-year  foreign  residence  require- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  exceptional  hard- 
ship. It  is  clear  that  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  wUl  not  per- 
mit such  waiver  on  the  bare  fact  of  sepa- 
ration of  a  man  from  his  family,  nor  on 
the  fact  that  the  family  otherwise  must 
BO  to  the  foreign  land  with  the  alien, 
where  customs  and  language  may  be  un- 
known to  that  family.  Even  health  prob- 
lems, which  would  better  be  treated  If 
the  Individual  were  to  remain  in  the 
United  States,  may  not  be  considered  ex- 
ceptional hardship  meriting  waiver  of 
the  foreign  residence  requirement. 


My  amendment.  Mr.  President,  would 
add  another  exception  upon  wlilch  a 
waiver  of  the  2-year  foreign  residence 
requirement  might  be  based.  The 
amendment  would  make  a  moderate,  but 
Important  revision  in  section  212(ie)  by 
permitting  waiver  if  the  countrj'  of  which 
the  alien  is  a  national  or  citizen  advises 
the  Attorney  General  In  writing  that  it 
does  not  demand  or  Insist  upon  the 
alien's  return  to  that  country.  The  At- 
torney General  stlU  would  have  discre- 
tion in  the  approval  of  requests  for  such 
waiver  and  would  be  required,  before  ap- 
proving the  waiver,  to  find  that  It  was  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  basic  puipose.  of  course,  for  the 
2 -year  foreign  residence  requirement  is 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  exchange 
program.  This  Is  the  reason  also  for  the 
restrictive  Interpretation  placed  on  the 
waiver  provisions.  In  reviewing  the  leg- 
islative history  of  section  212(e) .  I  found 
that  some  countries  were  threatening  to 
withdraw  from  the  exchange  program 
because  their  citizens,  who  had  come  as 
exchange  visitors,  were  attempting  to  re- 
main here.  In  response,  we  enacted  the 
2-year  requirement  which,  in  effect, 
promised  those  countries  participating  in 
the  exchange  program,  that  their  citi- 
zens would  return  to  them  for  a  stipu- 
lated period  of  time  before  allowing  them 
to  return  to  the  United  States. 

But  what  of  the  individual  who  has 
come  here  as  an  exchange  vl.sitor.  who 
desires  to  remain  here,  who  could  con- 
tribute much  to  our  culture  and  whose 
own  government  has  no  particular  de- 
sire to  see  him  return?  It  seems  wholly 
unnecessary  for  those  people  to  be  forced 
to  depart  and  their  forced  departure 
adds  absolutely  nothing  to  the  spirit, 
puriyise,  and  Intent  of  the  law  under 
wliiWl  they  came  here.  The  change  I 
propose  here  simply  adds  the  latitude 
necessarj'  to  equitably  resolve  such  cases, 
while  still  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  exchange  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  w'ould  have  thought 
that  such  an  obvious  problem  might  have 
been  handled  administratively  under 
present  law.  Such,  however.  Is  not  the 
case.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  un- 
fortunate fact  In  1963,  when  many  cit- 
izens of  Gunnison.  Colo.,  called  on  me  to 
see  If  I  could  prevent  the  deportation  of 
a  young  Chinese  lady  who  had  come  here 
as  an  exchange  visitor.  Slie  liad  mar- 
ried here  and  the  couple  had  a  child. 
She  had  become  an  Integral  part  of  that 
community  and  the  citizens  were  most 
Incensed  that  she  might  be  forced  to  re- 
turn to  Taiwan.  I  was  told  also  that  the 
Chinese  Government  had  no  objection  to 
her  remaining  here.  At  my  suggestion 
she  got  a  written  statement  from  the 
Chinese  Embassy  here  confirming  that 
fact.  All  this  was  to  no  avail.  The  agen- 
cies concerned  In  our  Government  told 
me  they  had  no  discretion  under  section 
212'e)  and  that  even  though  the  young 
lady  was  both  wife  and  mother  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  even  though  her  own 
govei-nment  had  no  objection  to  her  re- 
maining here — even  though  she  was  a 
trained  nurse,  which  Is  a  critical  cate- 
gory In  tills  country — she  was  told  that 
she  would  be  required  to  leave  the  coim- 
try    for    the   2-year   period    before   she 


could  become  a  resident  here.  For- 
tunately, the  deportation  proceedings 
have  been  delayed,  but  the  tlireat  is  still 
present.         ' 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
knows,  the  Judiciary  Commutes  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senat«  ha\e  estab- 
lished a  firm  poUcy  against  granting 
waivers  of  the  foreign  residence  require- 
ment for  exchange  students.  I  would 
not  argue  with  that  policy,  but  I  would 
represent,  just  as  strongly  as  I  can.  that 
some  avenue  of  relief  sliould  be  open  to 
worthy  aliens  in  circumstances  such  as 
I  liave  described. 

I  might  mention,  too,  that  after  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  1963,  similar  to  tlie 
amendment  I  proposed  today  to  change 
section  212iei,  I  received  letters  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  expressing 
hope  that  the  law  could  be  changed.  I 
found  the  case  with  which  I  was  con- 
cerned was  by  no  means  an  isolated  one. 
I  find  on  page  21776  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  for  August  25  a  discussion  by 
several  Members  of  the  other  body  in 
which  exactly  the  same  sort  of  cases  are 
involved. 

There  are  countries  which  participate 
in  ihe  exchange  program  which  are  over- 
populated  or  which  have  no  real  need 
nor  opportunity  to  utilize  the  skills  which 
their  citizens  may  obtain  here,  and  these 
countries  have  no  objection  to  the  ex- 
change student  remaining  here.  The 
young  lady  in  Gunnison  had  become  a 
nurse,  and  as  Senators  know,  nurses  are 
in  short  supply  in  this  country  and  we 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  Increase  their 
number.  Yet,  we  will  not  permit  ex- 
change students  with  all  these  equities  to 
remain  here. 

One  more  point,  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
2580  embodies  two  principal  concepts  to 
replace  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem. The  primary  emphasis  is  on  unit- 
ing or  reuniting  families.  The  second 
emphasis  is  on  admitting  those  immi- 
grants who  can  contribute  most  to  our 
society.  I  am  In  sympathy  with  those 
objectives  and  my  amendment  is  fully 
in  accord  with  them.  The  case  which 
led  me  to  submit  the  amendment  is  illus- 
trative. If  a  waiver  could  be  given  In 
this  case,  we  would  be  preserving  a  fam- 
ily intact  and  acquiring  lor  ourselves 
one  with  particular  skills  in  short  sup- 
ply in  our  country,  while  substracting 
not  one  Iota  from  the  purposes  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  exchange  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachu.setts.  and  I  am  still  hope- 
ful that  he  will  be  able  to  relent  and  ac- 
cept my  amendment.  Howe\-eV.  he  has 
explained  to  me  that  he  has  some  prob- 
lems in  this  respect. 

Mr.  KENTvEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
First  of  all.  let  me  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  expression  of  confidence  In 
the  general  outline  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. His  support  is  meaningful.  I 
also  commend  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
cern over  a  matter  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  a  number  of  times 
It  has  also  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.    It  is  a  matter  in 
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which  I  am  In  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  had.  at  one  time  or  another 
the  kind  cf  cases  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  outlined  here  this  after- 
noon, and  in  many  in.5tances  they  have 
Ecn'ed  as  a  source  of  injustice  to  people 
who  are  in  the  United  States,  who  could 
maSce  a  contribution  to  this  country. 

One  of  the  matters  raised  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do relates  to  scholarships  and  grants 
which  are  Riven  indivldur\ls  who  come 
from  foreign  countries  under  our  aid  pro- 
grams to  the  various  nations.  The  .=iChol- 
arships  are  made  available  under  the 
general  disposition  of  funds  under  foreign 
aid  to  persons  who  have  promise,  who 
have  ability,  and  who  can  .substantially 
benefit  their  countries  by  coming  to  the 
United  State.s  and  taking  advantage  of 
our  educational  and  other  institutions. 

I  understand  that  the  concept  behind 
such  a  program  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  young  people  who  have  talent, 
and  who  can  make  some  contributions 
to  .their  country.  The  United  States 
pays  for  many  of  these  students,  with 
the  rather  clear  indication  that  these 
individuals  would  return  to  benefit  the 
countries  from  which  they  come. 

I  understand  the  point  being  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  If  the  coun- 
tr>-  from  which  they  come  is  willing  to 
make  a  statement  that  those  persons  are 
not  needed  there,  and  we  determine  that 
they  can  contribute  to  the  national  in- 
teiest  by  staying  in  this  country,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Although  I  am  in  general  sympathy 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
would  feel,  before  taking  a  position  on 
this  question,  that  probably  we  should 
have  at  least  some  kind  of  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
i.s  Intimately  involved  in  this  whole 
undertaking  with  respect  to  the  avail- 
ability of  aid  funds  and  the  implications 
of  such  an  amendment  on  our  foreign 
pMicy.  However.  I  am  In  sympathy  with 
the  general  theme  and  the  approach  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  AliXiTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
vicld. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  dislike  to  Interrupt 
the  Senator,  but  he  Is  entirely  correct 
that  this  is  the  pui-pose  of  the  exchange 
program.  It  causes  us  all  a  great  deal  of 
concern.  Actually,  the  purpose  Is  to  help 
other  countries  upgrade  their  technical 
capabilities,  so  their  citizens  who  come 
to  this  country  can  go  home  and  be  able 
to  help  those  countries. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  an  easy  area. 
It  If  a  very  complicated  area. 

I  believe  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  places 
limitations  which  are  rather  strict  and 
severe.  First,  a  waiver  would  only  be 
^ranted  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  St.ite  at  the  request 
of  an  interested  U.S.  Goveriiment  agency, 
or  the  Commissioner  of  Immigiation  after 
a  finding  of  exceptional  hardship,  or 
upon  written  notification  of  the  country, 
advising  the  Attorney  General  that  It  has 
no  objection  to  the  alien  remaining  In 


the  United  States.  Then  the  Attorney 
General  may  waive  the  foreign  residence 
requirement,  but  even  in  that  case  It  is 
within  ills  discretion.  So  in  the  particu- 
lar amendment  which  I  have  offered.  I 
believe  the  Senator  would  agree,  would 
he  not,  that  we  have  tried  to  prohibit  the 
category  of  exchange  visitors  from  com- 
ing under  the  program  and  simply  stay- 
ing on.  There  are  rather  stringent  con- 
ditions which  a  person  would  have  to 
fulfill  before  the  laws  were  waived. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachasetts.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Even  if  the  amendment  were  Included 
in  the  legislation,  there  are  other  regu- 
lations which  would  apply,  giving 
nexibillty  to  the  Attorney  General  before 
making  a  final  determination  in  such 
questions.    I  believe  that  is  true. 

As  I  have  said.  I  am  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  objectives  and  spirit  of 
this  amendment.  I,  too,  have  seen  simi- 
lar cases  of  Individuals  who  have  come 
here.  I  mentioned  in  my  original  re- 
marks that  many  students  come  here 
under  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961.  I  am  sure 
those  students  could  come  to  this  country 
to  attend  rf  university  or  college  on  other 
scholarships  which  would  be  available 
to  them,  and  not  be  Involved  In  these  aid 
programs.  This  fact  would  seem  to  give 
greater  authority  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  appears  on  page  21776  of 
the  CoNCREssiosAi  Record  for  August 
25.  1965.  Mr.  Feiciiajj  stated  as  follows. 
He  was  asked  if  this  question  would  be 
dealt  with  In  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress.   He  said: 

Very  deOnltely;  we  Intend  to  go  Into  that 
113  expeditiously  as  possible  We  have  been 
coii.iuming  our  time  of  course  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  bui  presently  under  considera- 
tion, but  tlie  gentleman  can  be  assured  that 
we  will  tnlce  thnt  up  before  this  session  of 
the  Congress  adjourns. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  what  his  attitude  or  dis- 
position would  be  in  reference  to  these 
matters  coming  up  at  the  first  of  the 
year,  as  they  should,  and  toward  giving 
consideration — I  am  not  asking  him  to 
commit  himself,  but  I  am  talking  about 
giving  consideration  and  study — to  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
course.  I  would  have  to  consult  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member — I  have  been  acting 
chairman — but  it  has  been  my  under- 
standing, in  conversations  which  I  have 
had  with  the  Attorney  General  and  with 
the  State  Department,  that  they  are  re- 
viewing not  only  the  question  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, but  related  problems,  and  that  they 
are  going  to  make  suggestions  In  the 
form  of  omnibus  legislation,  to  be  stud- 
ied by  the  committee  next  year. 

I  would  hope  that  the  area  whfch  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  be  an  area  on  which  the 
committee  would  have  hearings  and  lis- 
ten to  the  attitudes  which  would  be  ex- 
pressed on  this  particular  problem,  so  It 
might  have  some  understanding  and 
comprehension  of  them.    If  that  were 


done.  1  think  it  would  be  very  useful. 
The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  raised  the  question  puts  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  make  sure  it  Is  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill.  With  the  assurances  he  has  Just 
given  me.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the 
time  element.  I  understand,  from  pre- 
vious conversations  with  the  Senator 
this  afternoon,  that  those  concerned 
with  the  bill  are  anxious  not  to  inject 
these  somewhat  collateral  issues  into  the 
issue  of  this  particular  bill.  I  can  sym- 
pathl2e  with  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  assur- 
ances that  have  been  given  with  respect 
to  going  into  this  matter,  not  only  by  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  also  here  from 
the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill,  I  shall 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PellI,  who  yielded  his  place  on  the 
floor  in  order  that  I  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thi; 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allotii 
withdraws  his  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  distressing  shortcomings  in  our 
immigration  laws,  as  they  relate  to  aliens 
residing  In  the  United  States,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  time  limitation  on  the  insti- 
tution of  deportation  proceedings. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  law 
that  justice  requires  a  time  limit  within 
which  authorities  must  commence  pio- 
ceedings  against  an  individual  for  any 
alleged  crime.  The  reason  for  the  statute 
of  limitation  principle  as  a  basic  element 
of  Justice  Is  simply  the  heavy  burden  that 
Is  placed  upon  an  accused  person  In  lo- 
cating w^itnesses  and  evidence  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years. 

It  Is  hard  enough  for  the  Government, 
with  its  many  resources,  to  locate  wit- 
nesses and  evidence  after  25  to  30  years 
have  pas.sed.  But  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  virtually  bot- 
tomless. If  it  decides  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  prosecuting  such  a  case. 

For  the  defendant,  a  reasonable  de- 
fense can  be  almost  impo.ssibIe. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  code. 
we  have  a  time  limit  within  which  a  per- 
son must  be  prosecuted,  and  after  which 
he  may  not.  The  only  exceptions  to  Ihis 
rule  are  usually  capital  cases. 

Yet  in  the  case  of  actions  for  which  de- 
portation proceedings  may  be  brought 
there  Is  no  time  limit.  These  actions  may 
not  even  be  of  so  serious  a  nature  that 
a  criminal  prosecution  is  po.ssible. 

Yet  the  Immigration  Service  Is  able  to 
institute  proceedings  by  reason  of  actions 
that  It  alleges  took  place  far  in  excess  of 
a  time  limit  that  would  apply  to  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

Two  cases  in  my  own  State,  whenir. 
proceedings  for  depoitation  were 
brought  some  25  to  30  years  after  the  al- 
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leged  acts  Crtji^lace  aroused  my  interest 
in  what  I  foiina  to  be  a  serious  short- 
coming in  tiie  administration  of  justice. 
Other  Senators/have  learned  of  similar 
situations  affecHng  their  constituents. 

One  case  was  shocking  and  aroused 
many  people  in  my  State,  particularly 
the  lawyers  in  my  State. 

It  is  known  as  the  Mackie  case.  It 
Involves  a  baby  born  in  Finland,  whose 
parents  were  naturalized  American  citi- 
zens and  who  had  gone  back  to  Finland 
for  a  visit.  At  the  age  of  6  months,  he 
was  brought  to  the  United  States.  His 
associates  were  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing his  whole  lifetime.  During  the  de- 
pression In  the  1930's,  he  attended  vari- 
ous meetings  which  subsequently  were 
described  by  the  Immigration  authorities 
to  be  at  least  Cormnunlst-dominated 
meetings,  although  we  have  the  sworn 
affidavit  that  at  no  time  was  Mackie  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
that  he  attended  meetings  which  he  was 
led  to  bcJieve  were  meetings  that  would 
help  the  unemployed  get  emplo.vment. 

More  than  20  years  later,  the  immigra- 
tion authorities,  under  the  administra- 
tive processes  and  immigration  pro- 
cedures, ordered  him  to  be  deported. 

He  Is  over  In  Finland  today.  He  has 
no  friends  there.  His  relatives  are  re- 
mote. He  was  unable  to  speak  the 
Finnish  language.  In  my  State  of  Ore- 
gon. In  the  city  of  Portland,  this  man 
had  led  an  exemplarj'  life  as  a  family 
man  and  had  raised  a  family.  He  was 
a  house  painter.  No  crime  had  been 
charged  against  him.  However,  because 
during  that  particular  era  we  had  a  con- 
cern and  hysteria  about  people  belong- 
in?  to  lef  twlng  organizations,  or  because 
they  had  attended  leftwing  meetings, 
and  the  use  by  the  immigration  author- 
ities of  typical  .-^tool  pigeons  who  testified 
at  the  administrative  hearings,  but  not 
before  a  jury,  this  man  was  deported. 

Let  me  say  to  the  American  people 
that  that  is  one  reason  why  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  20  years  of  serv- 
ice In  this  body  has  protested  this  kind 
of  Injustice,  under  which  people  are  in 
fact  sentenced,  but  outside  the  field  of 
criminal  law  protection. 

I  am  ijlad  that  according  to  the  note 
that  has  Just  been  handed  to  me.  this 
«•&.<!  done  in  the  Kennedy  administration 
or  by  the  present  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  [Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York  in 
the  chair],  who  was  Attorney  General 
during  the  Kennedy  administration,  but 
that  it  was  done  prior  to  that  time. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  principle  that 
1.'!  involved.  I  do  not  care  under  what 
administration  It  arises.  The  basic 
principle  of  fair  trial  in  the  UrUted  States 
is  too  precious  to  have  run  roughshod 
over  by  the  U.S.  immigration  authorities 

I  say  to  those  Americans  who  have  a 
tendency  to  brush  these  mattei-s  aside, 
that  It  means  a  lot  of  difference  if  they 
or  one  of  their's  become  Involved. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
It  Is  my  obligation  to  rise  up.  In  Justice, 
wherever  I  find  certain  practices  by  the 
immigration  authorities  or  anybody  else. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  the 
immigration  organization  of  the  U.S. 
Government  should  be  brought  under 
some  checks  and  balance  controls,  and 


subjected  to  the  basic  principles  of  fair 
procedure  guaranteeing  Americans  the 
protection  from  the  kind  of  harassment 
and  penalty  Mackie  was  subjected  to. 

Mackie  is  over  in  Finland  removed 
from  his  family,  on  the  basis  of  a  charge 
that  immigration  authorities  never 
established  before  a  jury.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Communist  sympathizer. 

Senators  know  what  we  should  have 
done,  with  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mackie  was 
brought  over  here  at  age  6  months, 
legally  admitted.  He  grew  up  and  lived 
in  an  American  environment.  It  was  an 
American  environment  that  produced 
him. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  authorities  we 
have  for  the  proper  surveillance  of  this 
person,  1  am  not  at  all  moved  by  the 
administrative  ruling  of  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  that  such  a  person  could 
become  a  danger  to  the  body  politic  of 
the  United  States.  Shame  on  us.  to 
think  we  could  be  guilty  of  such  an  in- 
justice to  a  human  being. 

1  cite  tills  as  an  example  of  what  can 
and  does  go  on  in  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice without  a  statute  of  limitations. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
pleading  for  a  statute  of  limitations,  and 
he  is  pleading  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  to  take 
his  amendment  to  conference  because  it 
is  an  eminently  fair  amendment  and 
ought  to  go  to  conference,  and  we  ought 
to  write  it  on  the  statute  books. 

I  see  on  the  fioor  the  great  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New 
York   (Mr.  Javits]. 

Senator  Javits  Included  in  his  immi- 
gration bill  of  1963,  a  bill  I  joined  liim  in 
cosponsoring,  a  10-year  limitation  on 
the  bringing  of  these  proceedings.  Also 
in  1963,  I  introduced  my  own  measure, 
S.  1500.  imposing  a  5-year  limit  on  the 
bringing  of  proceedings  for  deportation 
or  loss  of  nationality.  I  used  5  years  in 
my  bill  because  that  Is  the  standard  for 
Federal  crimes. 

But  in  1963,  I  also  Introduced,  with 
Senator  Hart  as  a  cosponsor,  S.  1501, 
which  sought  to  approach  the  matter 
differently  by  prohibiting  deportation 
proceedings  from  being  broucht  against 
any  person  who  was  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  before  his  14th 
birthday,  and  establishing  a  10-year  limi- 
tation for  all  other  cases.  The  objective 
of  this  bill  was  to  consider  that  young 
people  who  lawfully  entered  the  country 
before  the  age  of  14  should  not  be  subject 
to  deportation  at  all 

The  several  bills  introduced  in  the  last 
10  years  on  this  subject,  and  I  have 
me  itloned  only  a  few  of  them,  indicate 
considerable  interest  in  the  subject 
among  Members  of  Congress.  Although 
the  subject  matter  does  not  affect  as 
many  as  does  the  obnoxious  national 
origins  quota,  it  is  nonetheless  a  bad  pro- 
vision of  law  and  de&enes  to  be  remedied 
Page  26  of  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  states,  and  I  quote: 
As  previously  IndlcatPd.  the  Instant  bill 
doas  not  embody  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  Immlgr:itlon  and  Nationality  Act. 
However,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inrutilgration 
and  N.iturallzatlon  did  give  con.slderatlon  to 
many  proposals  contained  In  other  bills 
pending    before    the    subcommittee   which 
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would  have  amended  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  In  other  respects.  Included 
In  the  suggested  changes  were  proposals  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  and  to 
establish  a  statute  of  limitations  In  deporta- 
tion cases.  In  the  course  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's consideration  of  those  two  proposals. 
It  was  indicated  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
while  he  did  not  think  It  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  institute  such  changes  without 
further  study,  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  undertake  a  complete  study  of  the  pro- 
posals, to  discuss  the  desirability  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals 
with  the  SecretJiry  of  State  and  to  report 
seasonably  on  the  above  matters. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  of  many 
other  provisions  in  this  immigration 
law  that  is  quite  as  offensive  to  law, 
leaving  aside  political  sciences,  as  the 
failure  to  have  a  statute  of  limitations. 

Tlie  Senator  pointed  out  one  glaring 
inequity. 

There  have  been  cases  of  people  who. 
on  the  threat  of  deportation,  had  heart 
attacks,  who  had  been  in  this  country 
for  30  to  35  years;  followine  the  de- 
poi-table  offense. 

The  Attorney  General  has  again-  and. 
we  will  hold  him  to  it— agreed  to  bring 
us  back  a  report  on  this  procedural 
change  so  that  we  can  act  on  it.  One 
reason  offered  for  not  supporting  the 
statute  of  limitations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  that  it  is  a  procedural 
change,  and  we  are  dealing  primarilv 
in  this  bill  with  a  change  in  the  national 
origins  system. 

1  do  not  blame  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  a  bit  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment now  and  pres,sing  it.  I  can  under- 
stand his  reason  perfectly.  Perhaps  I 
am  not  so  free  to  do  it  as  he  is,  because 
he  Is  not  a  member  of  the  committee. 
He  has  had  a  similar  experience  when 
lie  has  been  in  a  position  of  authority 
with  re.^pect  to  a  certain  bill.  This  was 
a  difficult  bill  to  get  out  of  committee, 
and  we  had  given  some  ground  to  get  it 
out. 

I  have  studied  the  subject  carefully. 
It  is  really  one  of  the  most  depressing, 
deplorable,  im^ust  aspects  of  law  that  I. 
as  a  lawj'er.  interested  in  due  process, 
have  seen  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  No  one  has  fought  harder  to 
remedy  this  injustice  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  eiidenced  bv 
the  legislation  that  he  has  Introduced. 
and  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

But  one  cannot  study  these  cases  with- 
out rending  his  heart.  It  is  heartbreak- 
ing to  think  that  our  Government  should 
perpetrate  shocking  injustices  upon  hu- 
man beings  merely  becau.<;e  they  happen 
to  be  of  alien  birth.  Senators  have 
heard  me  say  before,  and  I  shall  sav  so 
again  this  afternoon,  that,  after  all." the 
test  of  a  democratic  form  of  government 
U  whether  it  is  always  willing  to  deal 
with  individual  injustices  that  any  of  Its 
processes  or  procedures  create. 

Whenever  this  Government  becomes 
so  complex,  so  big,  or  so  cold  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs  that  it  will  not 
pay  attention  to  human  Injustices,  the 
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American  people  had  better  watch  out 
for  their  freedoms.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  talking  this  afternoon 
about  a  basic  liberty,  without  which  men 
are  not  free — that  is,  a  fair  trial. 

There  is  nothing  fair  or  just  about  the 
procedures  of  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  in  this  respect.  I  regret  that 
the  administrators  of  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion Service,  for  years  past,  have  not 
come  before  Congress  to  aslc  that  they  be 
shorn  of  tliis  arbitrary,  discretionary 
power  they  have  exercised  to  the  in- 
justice of  human  beings.  What  do  they 
fall  back  on?  They  say  that  the  law 
permits  ii;  that  the  law  authorizes  them 
to  act  in  that  way.  That  is  always  a 
good  escape  hatch  for  one  to  practice 
arbitrary,  capricious  power.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  favors  the  sealing  of 
that  escape  hatch.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  making  a  plea  that  we  give  to 
human  beings,  be  they  immigrants  or 
natural  born  citizens,  a  fair  trial  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  justification  for 
deporting  tliem. 

A  fair  trial  cannot  be  had  without  a 
statute  of  limitations.  We  know  that 
basic  in  Anglo-Sa-xon  justice  is  the 
guarantee  of  a  limitation  upon  tlie  prose- 
cution powers  of  the  government.  We 
also  know  that  a  statute  of  limitations  is 
essential  if  we  really  and  truly  are  to 
Implement  the  presumption  of  innocence 
doctrine. 

Tlie  trouble  with  the  Immigration 
Service  in  many  cases  Is  that  It  proceeds 
on  the  presumption  of  guilt:  and 
because  Congress  has  not  included  basic 
legal  protections  for  a  fair  trial,  the 
duty  then  is  upon  the  one  accused  to 
tffove  his  innocence.  That  procedure 
cannot  be  justified.  That  Is  why  I  am 
urging  tlie  favorable  consideration  of 
my  amendment. 

I  have  quoted  tlie  present  Attorney 
General,  who,  I  tliink  by  clear  implica- 
tion, recognizes  my  plea  as  highly  meri- 
torious, when  he  says — and  the  commit- 
tee quotes  him — that  he  will  take  this 
matter  under  study  and  submit  a  report 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
wait.  I  cather  that  it  can  be  assumed 
from  what  tlie  Attorney  General  has  said 
that  he  will  make  a  recommendation  of 
his  own  in  the  near  future  on  the  subject 
of  a  limitation  of  immigration  proceed- 
ings. I  regret  chat  he  has  not  made  such 
a  recommendation  before  this.  I  do  not 
know  why  he  has  not;  he  has  known 
about  the  problem.  The  injustices  have 
been  perpetrated  over  and  over  again 
for  more  than  a  decade:  since.  In  fact, 
the  statute  of  limitations  that  existed  be- 
fore 1952  was  repealed  That  was  a 
5-year  statut*  comparable  with  the  one 
I  have  proposed  in  my  bUI  S.  1500,  that  we 
return  to. 

I  am  offering  my  amendment  today 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  responsibility 
can  be  left  entirely  to  the  Department  of 
Ju-stice.  The  initial  responsibility  lies 
with  Congress  We  originally  Imposed 
the  limitation;  then  in  1952  we  repealed 
It  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  reestablish  it. 
Senators  have  undoubtedly  received 
from  the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union 
a  memorandum  on  this  subject.  It  is 
headed  "Proposed  Statute  of  Limitations 


on  deportation."  It  begins  with  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 
However,  the  language  I  am  offering  now 
is  not  the  language  suggested  ui  the 
memorandum  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  but  is  the  text  of  my  bUI 
S.  1500,  of  the  88th  Congress.  Neverthe- 
less, the  impact  of  the  language  is  the 
same. 

The  remainder  of  the  memorandum  Is 
an  excellent  exposition  of  the  background 
of  limitations  on  deportation  proceed- 
ings. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be    printed    at    the    conclusion    of    my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

I  See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bar 
associations,  and  the  Piesident's  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion which  reported  In  1953,  have  been 
highly  critical  of  the  absence  of  this 
limitation. 

We  just  heard  a  statement  by  the  for- 
mer attorney  peneral  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York,  but  large  numbers  of  leaders 
of  the  bar  across  this  country  share 
the  view  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. They  have  written  to  me  in  the 
last  several  years  in  support  of  a  statute 
of  limitations  to  be  added  to  our  body 
of  immigration  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr,  MORSE.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  The  committee  sat  from 
FebiTjary  until  a  few  weeks  ago  con- 
ducting hearines  on  the  bill,  and  this 
problem  was  never  investigated.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Oregon  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  It 
would  be  a  more  proper  procedure  for 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  submit  Ills 
amendment  for  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  let  hearings  be  conducted 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  before  Con- 
gress takes  action?  The  Senator's 
amendment  was  not  offered  during  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tlie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  quite  correct.  That 
would  be  preferable.  But  I  do  not  know 
why  the  delightful  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body  and 
a  former  justice  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court,  recognizing  the  hole  in 
the  bill,  did  not  offer  the  amendment 
himself,  or  apprise  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  of  the  fact  that  this  prob- 
lem was'  before  the  committee. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  quite  frankly  that, 
considering  the  multitude  of  things  that 
my  complex  life  causes  me  to  deal  with 
In  the  Senate,  this  Is  one  of  the  things 
which  has  slipped  by  me.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  it  has.  However,  now  that  I 
see  the  problem,  that  would  not  relieve 
me  of  my  responsibility  of  offering  the 
amendment. 

This  is  nothing  new.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  rather  well  aware 
of  the  news  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  have  offered  amendments 
and  bills  before  which  have  been  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
so  have  many  other  Senators.  I  offered 
a  private  bill  in  the  Mackie  case.    The 


bill  was  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  that  I  am  exceed- 
ingly disappointed  that  the  members  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  have 
not  heretofore  reported  the  Mackie  bill 
from  the  committee.  However,  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  raise  the  question  this  af- 
ternoon. 

I  am  not  naive.  I  am  not  blind  as  lo 
what  my  parliamentary  situation  Is. 
However,  I  hope  that  we  can  pet  some 
understanding  or  agreement  now. 

I  was  directing  my  remarks  to  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  junior 
Senator  fi-om  Massachusetts.  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  some  understanding 
from  the  committee.  I  know  that  the 
policy  is  to  add  no  amendments  to  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  we  can  have  an  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  will  be 
taken  to  conference,  or  that  we  can  have 
some  hearings  on  the  problem  come 
January. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  tell  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
itself,  that  I  shall  try  to  obtain  speedy 
hearings  on  an  amendment  of  this 
nature. 

Several  yeais  ago  I  attended  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial? 
which  caused  me  to  believe  that  perhaps 
there  may  be  sometliing  to  be  said  in 
opposition  to  a  statute  of  limitations. 

We  had  a  hearing  on  an  amendment 
providing  a  rule  of  estoppel  and  a  rule 
of  res  adjudicata  in  deportation  matters, 
ters.  We  found  that  the  king  of  the 
underworld — the  boss  of  the  underworld 
in  New  Orleans — had  successfully  fought 
deportation  for  something  like  14  or  15 
years.  Every  time  the  authorities  were 
about  to  deport  him,  he  would  obtain  an- 
other WTit  of  habeas  corpus  from  a  dif- 
ferent Federal  Judge. 

The  United  States  was  powerless  to  de- 
port from  the  country  a  man  who,  b 
large  measure,  was  corrupting  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  and  its  environs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  were  not  power- 
less to  place  him  in  prison. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  could  not  have  him 
deported.  He  had  a  multitude  of  habeas 
corpus  WTits  issued,  and,  under  the  rule, 
neither  res  adjudicata  nor  deportation 
was  applicable. 

If  my  recollection  serves  me  correctl.v. 
I  believe  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  BCennedy]  was  serving  as  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time  and  has  some  familiarity  with 
the  problem. 

I  say  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  I  believe  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  the  projxistion  that,  if  a  man 
comes  to  America  illegally  and  engages  in 
underworld  activities,  he  ought  not  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  simple  statute  of 
limitations. 

I  agree  that  If  a  man  comes  here  Il- 
legally and  becomes  a  useful  member  of 
society  and  can  show  that  fact,  he  ought 
not  to  be  deported.  Under  the  bill  as 
amended  at  the  Instance  of  the  able  and 
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distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  myself,  a  man  who  comes 
here  Illegally  and  becomes  a  useful  and 
good  citizen  can  acquire  a  permanent 
residence  here  and  eventual  citizenship. 
However,  I  assure  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  shall  do  all  I  can  do 
to  obtain  a  speedy  con.sideratlon  of  the 
bill  by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  .vield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Senator  of  what  occurred.  I  think  it  has 
very  great  bearing  on  the  assurance 
which  Is  most  gratifylngly  given  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  offered 
the  statute  of  limitation  as  a  part  of  the 
bill  iS.  1093)  I  introduced  last  February 
and  again  in  the  subcommittee  as  an 
amendment  and  proposed  to  submit  this 
very  limitation  to  which  the  Senator  has 
refcned  as  an  amendment  on  the  floor. 
In  our  informal  discussions  in  the  com- 
mittee, as  is  quite  understandable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  any  amendment  of  this 
character,  if  agreed  to,  would  very  mate- 
rially delay  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  refrained  from  actually  pressing 
it  to  a  vote  in  the  interest  of  getting 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  assurance 
which  we  had  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  which  is  specifically  referred  to 
at  page  26  of  the  report. 

I  should  like  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  who,  I  think  on  the  whole,  in 
view  of  his  views  concerning  this  type  of 
legislation,  has  really  strained  to  try  to 
join  with  us  In  an  effort  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

I  assure  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that,  whatever  he  may  do  on  this 
matter — and  I  shall  vote  with  him,  as  I 
said— he  has  one  Indefatigable  fighter 
trying  to  get  this  done  as  a  lawj'er,  with- 
out any  regard  to  what  one  thinks  of 
the  immigration  law. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  correct  In  saying  what  he  did  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  We 
may  very  well  find  a  great  ally  by  virtue 
of  this  very  thing,  because  it  Is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  is  very  offensive  to  a  law- 
yer. I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  whatever  may  be  our  dif- 
ference of  \icw,  in  some  areas  is  a  law- 
yers lawyer, 

I  Join  the  Senator  and  assure  him  that 
I  shall  move  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain 
action. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  knows  my 
record  of  handling  legislation  and  facing 
up  lo  the  parliamentarj-  reahtles  In  the 
Senate  and  cooperating  to  work  out  the 
best  adjustment  possible, 

I  have  had  cooperation  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolins.  in  connection 
»ith  some  educatitn  amendments.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  when  we  had  a 
■so-called  Judicial  leview  amendment,  he 
urged  a  vote  on  the  judicial  review 
amendment.  I  was  hoping  that  he  would 
not  but  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
that,  and  the  amendment  did  go  to  a 
vote.  The  opposition  prevailed,  not  be- 
cause we  were  opposed  to  a  judicial  re- 
view, but  because  we  felt  that,  under  the 


parliamentary  situation  which  existed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  jeopardize  the  interest  of  the  educa- 
tion blU  Itself  by  adding  to  It  the  judicial 
review  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper].  But  after  his 
amendment  was  defeated,  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
they  cooperated  completely  with  me  as 
chairman  of  that  committee,  and  as  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  that  bill,  in  the 
handling  of  the  judicial  review  amend- 
ment. 

I  deeply  regret— and  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina — 
that  the  Morse  judicial  review  bill,  co- 
sponsored  subsequently  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  others,  has  not  yet 
come  to  a  hearing. 

Arguing  by  analogy,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  now,  and 
which  I  shall  subsequently  offer  as  a  bill 
this  afternoon  if  it  is  not  accepted, 
should  come  to  an  early  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  next 
January.  However.  I  urge  again,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, that  the  Morse-Ervin-Cooper- 
Clark  judicial  review  measure  should 
come  to  a  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  this  coming  January. 
These  vital  matters  should  not  be  post- 
poned.   We  ought  to  get  on  to  a  hearing. 

Of  course,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation  that  confronts  me. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not 
be  a  party  this  afternoon  to  Jeopardizing 
the  passage  of  this  immigration  bill.  The 
heart  of  the  immigration  bill,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  is,  of  course,  the  na- 
tional origins  feature  of  it.  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  we  get  the 
measure  passed. 

As  I  say.  if  I  am  unable  to  have  this 
amendment  agreed  to  and  taken  to  con- 
ference by  voluntary  agreement,  then  I 
shall  withdraw  the  amendment  and  in- 
troduce it  this  afternoon  as  a  bill  and 
send  it  to  the  desk  as  a  separate  bill,  and 
leave  it  at  the  desk  imtil  Friday  of  this 
week  at  5  p.m.  for  any  who  want  to  co- 
sponsor  the  measure  with  me.  We  can 
then  let  it  go  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be 
hearings  on  it  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

I  would  not  want  the  Record  to  stand 
on  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  without  any  comment 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
what  I  think  is  not  a  sound  argument, 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  by  way  of  opposition 
to  the  statute  of  limitations. 

I  have  tieen  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
immigration  authorities,  in  particular, 
that  there  should  not  be  any  statute  of 
limitations  available  in  the  cases  of  the 
underworld  characters  who  may  be  of 
alien  birth,  who  have  gotten  into  this 
country. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  convict  them 
and  put  them  in  prison,  like  any  other 
criminals.  Even  these  unsavory  char- 
acters are  in  no  small  measure  the  prod- 
uct of  our  own  conditioning.     I  do  not 


wish  to  believe,  and  I  refuse  to  believe, 
that  the  only  way  we  can  handle  crim- 
inals who  did  not  happen  to  be  born  in 
this  country  is  lo  deport  them.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  deport  such  people 
to  any  other  country.  I  think  we  should 
convict  them  and  put  them  in  prison, 
where  they  belong.    That  is  my  answer. 

But  even  those  unsavory  characters, 
in  my  Judgment,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  fair  dealing  nllh  human  beings,  are 
entitled  to  a  statute  of  limitations.  They 
are  entitled  to  have  the  Government 
proceed  against  them  within  the  period 
of  time  called  for  by  my  proposed  statute 
of  limitations.  If  they  are  not  proved 
guilty  within  that  peiiod  of  time,  then 
we  should  deal  with  their  guilt,  if  any 
subsequently  develops  after  the  running 
of  the  statute  of  limitations,  convict 
th^m,  and  put  them  in  prison. 

Be  that  as  it  may  I  would  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
my  amendment  affects  only  aliens  who 
were  laa-fully  admitted,  not  those  who 
entered  illegally. 

Before  I  last  >'ielded  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin!,  I  was 
making  the  point  that  bar  associations, 
leading  lawyers,  lawyers  on  various  law 
enforcement  councils,  and  even  repre- 
sentatives of  Judicial  councils,  have  de- 
plored the  \erj'  weakness  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  immigration  laws  ak>out 
which  I  have  been  speaking  this  after- 
noon. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  In  an  appropriate  hearing  In 
the  early  part  of  next  year.  I  shall  mar- 
shal that  opinion  evidence  I  shall  also 
marshal  whatever  documentation  Is 
available  In  support  of  my  bill.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  may  be 
sure  I  shall  be  in  the  front  row  the  morn- 
ing he  opens  his  hearings,  asking  to  be 
recognized  as  a  witness. 

I  repeat,  as  I  close  these  remarks,  that 
I  believe  the  amendment  I  intended  to 
offer  is  a  sound  and  desirable  one.  It 
would  not  relate  to  anyone  who  entered 
the  country  in  violation  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws.  It  would  safeguard  illegally 
admitted  persons  from  being  deported, 
and  from  having  loss  of  citizenship  pro- 
ceedings brought  for  acts  said  to  have 
been  committed  but  which  may  have  oc- 
curred 15,  20  or  30  years  ago.  I  do  not 
believe  longtime  residents  of  the  United 
States  should  be  subjected  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  this  gro-ssly  unfair  treatment, 
and  therefore  I  plead  with  the  Senate  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  such 
amendment,  although  I  would  not  deny 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  an  opportunity 
either  to  accept  or  reject  the  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference.  I  am 
merely  asking  him  to  tell  me  what  he 
would  do  should  I  offer  it.  I  should  not 
press  for  a  vote,  if  the  Senator  felt  in 
good  faith  he  could  not  take  it  to  con- 
ference. It  may  very  well  be  that  the 
Senator  may  see  some  advantage  in 
taking  it  to  conference,  to  get  the  con- 
ference reaction  to  It.  and.  if  rejected 
there,  it  could  be  considered  as  a  bill 
later. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Senator  tells 
me  he  thinlcs  it  would  l>e  a  mistake  to 
take  it   to  conference.  I  shall  not  even 
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offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  but 
send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  It 
appropriately  referred.  In  such  event  I 
shiill  ask  that  it  remain  at  the  desk  until 
5  p.m.  this  coming  Fi-iday,  for  cosigners. 

Exhibit  I 
Proposed  Statute  or  Limitations  on  DEfOR- 

tation    (Memorandum   or  Civn.  Ubebties 

Union  Amendment) 

lAI    PttESENr  srruATiON 

1.  For  85  years  prior  to  the  1952  law  there 
had  been  a  statute  of  limitations  on  deporta- 
tion proceedings.  Prom  1917  there  was  a 
general  S-year  period  of  limitations  for  bring- 
ing deportation  proceedings  after  Improper 
enii-y.  except  for: 

(a|  deportable  oflenses  committed  In  the 
Uailed  SUtes; 

ib|  subversive  aliens;  and 

(c)  entry  In  violation  of  quota  reqiUre- 
ments  or  with  Improper  visa. 

2.  Under  the  1952  act,  all  statutes  of  limi- 
tations are  elunlnated.  and  deportation  pro- 
ceedings can  be  brought  at  any  time,  no  mat- 
ter how  remot*  from  the  Improper  entry  (sec. 
241 1. 

(a)  Although  there  is  no  period  of  Uml- 
tatlon.ii  whatsoever  for  bringing  deportation 
proceedings.  In  three  Instances  the  statute 
speclries  that  the  ground  of  deportation  must 
have  occurred  "within  5  years  after  entry"; 
Institutionalization  at  public  expense  for 
mental  disease  (sec.  241(a)  (3(1,  public 
charge  (sec.  241(ai  (81 ).  conviction  of  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Allen 
Registration  Act  of   1940   (sec.  24l(a)il5)). 

(b)  The  19.^2  act  retroactively  eliminated 
previous  statutes  of  limitations  (sec.  241(d) ). 
ta|;   purpose  and  opeh-ation  of  statutes  op 

I  LIMITATIONS 

1.  Statutes  of  limitations  have  a  twofold 
purpose,  to  protect  Innocent  persona  from 
prosecution  of  cli'ms  .^t  a  time  when  evi- 
dence in  defense  Is  not  available,  and  to 
spnre  the  co\irt8  from  litigation  of  stale 
claims  "after  memories  have  faded,  witnesses 
died  or  disappeared,  and  evidence  iwt"  CItase 
Sec^Lritics  Corp.  v.  Donaldson.  325  U.S.  304, 
314  (1944). 

2.  Under  the  Fcderol  criminal  law.  a  gen- 
eral S-year  statute  of  limitations  Is  applica- 
ble to  crimes  not  punishable  by  death.  18 
0,SC.  3282.  Arson,  robbery,  bnrglary.  for- 
gery, white  slave  trafBc,  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  and  larceny  are  punishable  only  if 
proceedings  are  Instituted  within  5  years. 

3.  Likewise,  civil  actions  are  subject  to 
statutes  of  limitations  of  varying  periods. 

4.  The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  i  4 
18).  provided  a  10-year  statute  of  limitations 
for  conspiracy  to  establish  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship in  the  United  States  under  foreign 
domination  or  control. 

5.  Under  the  Federal  criminal  law,  fraud- 
ulent procurement  of  citizenship  or  natural- 
taition  Is  subject  to  a  10-year  statute  of 
llmlt-itlons  18  U.S.C.  3291, 

6.  In  some  countries  an  alien's  admission 
for  permanent  residence  exempts  him  from 
deportation  i  Peru) .  In  Brazil,  aliens  who  are 
married  to  citizens  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  support  of  citizens  may  not  be  de- 
ported. The  mo^.t  common  statute  of  11m- 
ItAtlons  in  foreign  countries  is  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. Canada  grants  this  limitation  to  most 
offenses  excepting  subversives.  Australia  has 
a!S-year  period  with  limited  exceptions. 

I  (C>    RATIONALE    FOR    PRESENT    LAW 

Tlie  major  report  of  the  Senate  Judlclcry 
Committee  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the 
1952  law  Justified  the  present  provisions  as 
follows: 

"It  Is  the  recommendation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  time  limitation  on  their 
deportation  after  entry  should  be  eliminated. 
If  the  caiue  for  exclusion  existed  at  the 
time  of  entry.  It  Is  believed  that  such  aliens 
are  Just  as   undesirable  at  any  subsequent 


time  as  they  are  within  the  5  years  after 
entry  •  •  •  all  aliens  who  become  public 
charges  at  any  time  after  entry  •  "  •  should 
be  subject  to  deportation  at  any  time"  (S. 
Kept.  No.  1515,  8l5t  Cong..  2d  sess.,  pp. 
389-390). 

(Dl    CONGRESSIONAL    HECOMME.NDATIONS 

The  House  Committee  on  Immigration 
(79th  Cong.,  Ist  sess..  H.  Rept.  No.  1312,  p, 
16)  recommended  a  10-year  statute  of  lim- 
itations on  deportation  under  the  1924  Im- 
migration Act, 

IE?     RECOMMENDATIONS    OP    PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  President's  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  In  Its  1953  report 
had  the  following  to  say  as  to  periods  of 
limitations  on  deportation ; 

"That  It  Is  wrong  to  keep  the  threat  of 
punishment  indclinlteiy  over  the  head  of 
one  who  breaks  the  law  is  a  principle  deeply 
rooted  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  our  legal 
-system.  Ti^e  law  requires  that  criminal 
prosecutions,  except  for  capital  offenses,  such 
as  murder  and  treason,  be  brought  within  a 
fixed  period  of  time  or  not  at  all  A 
simUar  dispensation  governs  tlie  enforcement 
of  civil  liabilities. 

"Indeed,  the  1952  statute  retroactively  re- 
scind the  limited  statute  of  limitations  fixed 
by  previous  law.  An  alien  who  entered  the 
United  Stales  25  years  ago  and  whose  entry 
Involved  a  purely  technical  violation  en- 
Joyed  Immunity  from  deportation  for  the 
last  20  yenrs.  Under  the  1952  act  he  Is  now 
again  subject  to  deportation.  The  act 
tlireatens  the  security  of  many  aliens  and 
their  f.^mlUcs.  Their  Immunities  have  been 
removed,  and  they  may  be  torn  out  of  their 
accustomed  places  In  the  commuiutles  In 
which  they  live,  no  matter  how  exemplary 
their  conduct  over  a  long  period  of  years 
"  •  •  the  new  act  actually  restores  the  threat 
of  cruel  and  Inhuman  punishment  for  of- 
fenses long  since  forgiven. 

"This  undue  severity  is  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  although  prosecutions  for  aggra- 
vated criminal  violations  of  the  Immigra- 
tion laws  are  subject  to  a  3-year  statute  of 
limitations,  deportation  proceedings  for  such 
violations — as  well  as  for  infractions  which 
offend  no  criminal  law — are  governed  by  no 
statute  of  limitations  and  may  be  brought — 
more  than  say  20  or  40  years  afier  an  alien 
citered  the  United  States.  No  one  has 
suggested  any  sound  reason  why  the  purpose 
of  limitations — recognition  of  the  unfairness 
Involved  In  requiring  a  person  to  make  a  de- 
fense long  after  the  event  when  It  Is  dilB- 
cult  or  impossible  to  assemble  witnesses  and 
evidence — does  not  apply  to  immigration 
matters  at  least  with  equ-il  force  as  to  prose- 
cutions for  serious  crimes. 

"It  Is  said  that  the  existence  of  a  statute 
of  limitations  would  encourage  aliens  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  Im- 
migration laws.  A  person  who  enters  or  re- 
mains In  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
the  Immigration  laws  should  be  subject  to 
deportation  from  the  United  States,  but  the 
consequences  of  such  a  violation  should  be 
enforced  against  him  within  a  reasonable 
time.  There  Is  a  fundamental  public  purpose 
which  is  ser\'ed  by  statutes  of  llmlut:on3 
for  crimes  and  in  civil  actions.  This  la  Just 
a.'i  Important  an  objective  of  law  enforce- 
ment as  the  avoidance  of  violation  of  law" 
(pp    197-198). 

The  Commission  recommended  "thnt  the 
Immigration  statute  should  provide  that  a 
deportation  proceeding  may  not  be  com- 
menced against  any  alien  more  than  10  years 
after  the  violation  occurred"  (pp.  197-198). 
(P)  ANALYSIS  OP  srrrATiON 
1.  Persons  who  have  entered  the  United 
States  Illegally  or  who  have  Improperly  ob- 
tained naturalization  should  be  subject  to 
removal  of  the  status  so  Improperly  at- 
tained: 


a.  But  the  absence  of  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions covering  deportation  is  an  undesirable 
departure  from  basic  principles  of  law.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  for  denying  lo  such  persona 
what  Is  basic  to  our  Jurisprudence,  protec- 
tion frsm  raking  up  old  and  dead  issues  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  after  which 
memories  of  wltne.sses  have  faded,  contem- 
poraneous sources  of  Information  are  no 
longer  available,  and  the  general  peace  of 
the  community  would  be  unduly  upset.  Un- 
der present  law  an  alien  can  be  deported  for 
Eomelhlng  that  took  place  50  years  ago,  even 
if  It  were  only  of  a  purely  minor  technical 
character.  This  means  that  people  who  have 
lived  stibstantlally  their  entire  Uvea  In  the 
United  States  can  be  torn  away  from  their 
families  and  sent  to  lands  which  are  utterly 
foreign  to  them: 

3.  There  is  no  showing  whatsoever  of  a 
need  for  a  change  in  the  65  year  old  practice 
of  a  statute  of  limitations  for  deportation: 

4.  Tlie  failure  to  provide  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  limitations,  after  which  deporta- 
tion proceedings  are  based,  is  unjust,  unwar- 
ranted, and  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
pattern  of  American  law:  and 

5.  In  view  of  the  present  pattern  of  stat- 
utes of  limitations  in  Federal  law.  a  strone 
argument  could  be  advanced  for  a  5  year 
statute  of  limitations  for  deportation.  How- 
ever, In  view  of  the  recommendations  by  a 
congressional  committee  and  a  Prcsldeutlul 
Commission  for  a  10-year  period,  a  10-yeur 
statute  of  limitations  for  Instituting  deporta- 
tion should  be  enacted, 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
Should  be  happy  to  cosponsor  the  bill  the 
Senator  says  he  will  send  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  already 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
But  I  feel  that  the  record  on  the  matter 
of  deportation  has  been  established  in  the 
committee  and  it  has  been  quite  clear 
since  the  very  earliest  date  when  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  tes- 
tified before  the  committee,  that  this 
matter  merited  further,  real,  considera- 
tion. 

Tlie  Attorney  General  was  subjected  to 
considerable  examination  and  question- 
ing by  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits],  who  has  demonstrated  great 
concern,  not  only  on  this  matter,  but  on 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of  visa  ap- 
peals, as  well  as  by  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  been  concerned 
about  the  question  of  deportations  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  basic  rights 
of  citizens,  both  naturalized  and  alien. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Tsland  I  Mr 
Pell]  has  followed  the  hearings  closely 
and  has  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
question  of  deportation.  He  has  spoV:en 
to  me,  and  I  know  to  other  members  of 
the  committee.  Many  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  likewise  expressed  thiir 
concern. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  once  more,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  done  earlier  in  the 
day,  dolne  great  service  on  the  whole 
question  by  suggesting  the  need  for  ac- 
tive consideration  in  this  area. 

During  the  discussions  and  the  mark- 
up in  the  subcommittee,  we  had  assur- 
ances from  the  Attorney  General  that 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  hif 
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office,  and  should  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  More- 
over, in  the  committee  report,  on  page 
26,  under  the  title  of  "Other  Matters."  it 
is  stated : 

As  previously  Indicated,  the  Instant  bill 
does  not  embody  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  If  it  did.  the 
matters  raised  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  unquestionably  would  have 
10  be  considered  and  perhaps  included. 
The  report  goes  on  to  state: 

However,  the  -Subcommittee  on  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Naturalization  did  give  considera- 
tion to  many  proposals  contained  In  other 
bills  pending  before  the  subcommittee  which 
would  have  amended  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  In  other  respects.  Included 
In  the  suggested  changes  were  proposals  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  and  to 
estnbllsh  a  statute  of  limitations  In  deporta- 
tion cases.  In  the  course  of  the  subcommlt- 
tees  consideration  of  those  two  proposals.  It 
was  Indicated  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
while  he  did  not  think  It  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  Institute  such  changes  without  fur- 
ther study,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to 
undertake  a  complete  study  of  the  proposals 
to  discuss  the  desirability  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  report  seasonably 
on  the  above  matters. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  written  his  views 
to  me.  and  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  body  of  his  letter 
to  me  under  date  of  September  16,  1965: 
Hon,  Edward  M.  Kennedv, 
VS.  Senate, 
Viiihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  statement  sum- 
marizing my  views  on  certain  proposals  for 
changes  In  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  These  proposals  were,  as  you  know, 
considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee but  were  not  acted  upon  by  It,  partly, 
I  believe,  at  my  request. 

None  of  the  proposals  in  question  relates 
to  or  would  affect  substantially  either  the 
numbers  or  the  quallflcatlons  of  persons  to 
l«  admitted  as  Immigrants  They  deal, 
rather,  with  such  subjects  as  procedure,  re- 
flew,  deportation,  citizenship,  expatriation 
and  the  like. 

.^>!  I  Indicated  to  the  committee.  It  Is  my 
flew  and  that  of  the  administration  that 
consideration  of  these  proposals  should  be 
deferred  until  the  next  session  of  Congress 
We  therefore  oppose  them  at  this  time. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  we 
00  not  necessarily  oppose  these  proposals  on 
the  merits.  We  have  always  recognized  that 
there  are  a  number  of  areas  withlo  the  gen- 
eral area  of  Immigration  and  nationality  law 
jaich  are  In  need  of  review  and  reform 
However.  In  view  of  the  overriding  Impor- 
tance of  the  reforms  needed  In  our  svstem 
of  choosing  prospective  Immigrants,  the  ad- 
ministration has  believed  that  that  problem 
Miould  be  dealt  with  first.  The  other  areas 
in  need  of  reform  are  In  many  respect*  dif- 
fioult  and  complex,  and  we  arc  sUll  In  the 
.oroceis  of  making  the  review  and  study 
needed  to  develop  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. 

Since  neither  the  executive  branch  nor  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  have  vet  had 
»r.  opportunity  to  formulate  r.ircful'  recom- 
me.-dations  with  respect  to  these  matters  I 
»ra  hopeful  that  the  proposals  to  which  you 
«ier  will  not  be  pressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
»nate.  or,  Lf  pressed,  will  not  be  enacted 
«  this  time.     I  can  assure  you.   however. 


that  we  are  very  much  Interested  In  pursu- 
ing reforms  In  areas  outside  that  covered  by 
the  present  bill  and  will  endeavor  to  have 
our  studies  completed  and  recommendations 
prepared  In  time  for  consideration  at  the 
next  session  of  the  (Dongress. 

To  me  this  letter  indicates,  as  it  did  to 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
had  been  concerned  about  such  questions, 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  look  to  these  various  nat- 
uralization and  deportation  problems. 
Certainly  we  should  not  relinquish  our 
responsibility  on  the  matter,  but  the 
record  has  been  established  in  the  hear- 
ings held  on  the  immigration  bill,  and 
I  think  the  record  has  been  made  this 
afternoon,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  members  of  the  committee,  not 
only  in  general  as  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  but  also  as  deportation 
applies  to  those  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try as  young  children,  I  think  perhaps 
that  consideration  is  even  more  appeal- 
ing. 

But  I  say  that  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  that  at  this  time  we  should 
take  the  Attorney  General  at  his  word, 
and  anticipate  these  recommendations 
as  matters  to  be  considered  during  the 
next  session  of  Conpress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
f rom  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr.  KennedyI  that, 
as  he  knows,  I  shall  cooperate  with  him 
completely,  as  1  shall  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinJ.  I 
shall  not  offer  the  amendment.  I  shall 
now  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  anyone  else 
who  wishes  to  join  as  cosponsor  tietween 
now  and  Friday  night  at  5  o'clock.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  bill  IS.  2546)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  Impose  a 
limitation  upon  tlie  time  for  the  insti- 
tution of  deportation  proceedings,  and 
a  limitation  upon  the  time  for  the  loss 
of  U.S.  nationality  introduced  by  Mr, 
Morse  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Pepresentatlves  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted.  That  (a) 
title  II  of  the  Immleratlon  and  Nationality 
.Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
title  the  following  section ; 

"LIMriATION    ON    TIME   OF   COMMFNCtNC 
DEPORTATION    PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec  293.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  shall  not.  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  tlus  section,  be  deported 
by  reason  of  auy  conduct  occurring  more 
than  ten  years  prior  to  the  institution  of  de- 
portation proceedings  against  him  • 

(b)  Section  340  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and 
Nationality  Act  (66  Stat   260:  8  U  S.C    1451) 


Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection ; 

"(k)  No  proceeding  shall  be  Instituted  un- 
der subsection  ( a )  of  this  section  more  than 
ten  years  after  a  naturalized  citizen  has  been 
admitted  to  citizenship." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  Item  at  the  end 
of  title  n  thereof; 

"Sec.  293.  Limitation   on  time  of  commenc- 
ing deportation  proceedings  " 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  between 
now  and  next  January.  I  shall  be  open  to 
persuasion  for  any  further  modification 
of  the  bill  which,  in  its  present  form.  I 
believe  to  be  desirable.  If  it  can  be  im- 
proved, I  shall  go  along  with  the  im- 
provements, but  I  urge  that  there  be 
early  hearings  on  the  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

I  tliank  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  their 
cooperation  in  tills  discussion,  and  for 
giving  me  their  assurances  that  they  are 
willing  to  have  the  issue  raised  and  testi- 
mony taken. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  who 
has  shown  a  profound  interest  in  this 
matter,  that  it  is  Included  in  the  omnibus 
bill,  S.  1093.  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  was  gracious 
enough  to  cosponsor  with  me. 

I  believe,  with  the  assurances  written 
into  the  bill  by  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  that  the  Senator 
need  have  no  doubt  that  his  work  with 
us  this  afternoon  has  had  an  excellent 
effect,  and  we  are  commcr  to  erips  with 
the  problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  Is  about  to  offer 
another  proposal,  in  which  I  shall  be 
happy  to  join  as  a  cosponsor,  because  he 
has  a  proposal  which  m  some  respects  is 
broader  than  mine.  Therefore.  I  believe 
that  between  the  two  proposals,  we  focus 
the  light  of  attention  on  practically 
ever>'  facet  of  the  problem  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  gross  injustice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon undoubtedly  knows,  legislation  per- 
taining to  immigration  always  arouses 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  on  the  part 
of  organizations  and  individuals.  There- 
fore, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
subcommittee  conducted  many  weeks  of 
hearings  and  heard  many  individuals 
and  organizations  speak  both  for  and 
against  abolition  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system. 

We  had  to  m.ike  decisions  relative  to 
changes  in  the  immigration  laws  and 
matters  of  procedure;  and  the  subcom- 
mittee reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  best,  in  order  to  get  effective 
action,  to  have  a  bill  which  would  be 
confined  entL'ely  to  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  immigrants  for  perma- 
nent residence  and  ultimate  citizenship 
Therefore,  the  bill  has  been  confined 
to  that  one  field. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
done  much  studying  in  this  licld.  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
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Judiciary  Committee,  both  in  the  degree 
in  which  he  advocated  certain  sugges- 
tions and  his  forbearance  In  advocat- 
ing others.  He  agreed  with  the  commit- 
tee that  it  would  be  better  not  to  go 
beyond  the  field  of  admlssron  of  imml- 
granti!  for  permanent  residence  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  leave  for  later,  mat- 
ters dealing  with  procedure,  deporta- 
tion, and  naturalization.  By  his  for- 
bearance, he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  committee  In  reporting  the 
present  bill 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  not  only  will  I  do  all  I  can 
to  schedule  speedy  hearings  on  the  de- 
portation bill  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  that  I  have  already  notified 
the  organiitatioiLs  interested  in  the  judi- 
cial review  bill  that  we  are  going  to  hold 
hearings  speedily  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  session.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Oresron  will  be  there  as  a  witness 
at  the  hearings. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  I  will  be  there 
as  a  witness-  This  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  found  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  be  persuasively  convincing. 
When  I  heard  him  a  few  moments  ago. 
and  when  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  making  the  remarks  he 
did  as  to  the  committee  problem  which 
faced  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
in  handling  this  Immigration  bill,  vis-a- 
vis the  national  origins  problem,  I  would 
have  to  agree  that  what  we  should  do 
from  a  parliamentaiT  standpoint  is  to 
delimit  the  bill  primarily  to  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  of  national  origins. 

I  would  have  to  agree  *1th  that.  How- 
ever, It  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  statute  of  limitations  should 
not  be  remedied.  It  is  an  injustice,  and 
should  be  remedied  early. 

I  thank  both  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  At  least,  we  have  pinpointed 
the  problem,  and  we  can  go  on  with  con- 
sideration of  my  bill,  and  the  blU  which 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  Pell  I  is  about  to  introduce. 

The  last  comment  I  wish  to  make  is  by 
way  of  a  deserved  compliment  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI. 
He.  too.  has  been  very  much  concerned 
over  the  general  problem  of  injustice 
which  we  have  been  discussing  in  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  this  country 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  one  which  I  highly  en- 
dorse. I  assure  hmi  th«it  I  appreciate 
the  sUDport  he  has  given  me  on  my  pro- 
posal in  the  past,  and  I  intend  to  recipro- 
cate by  sincerely  supporting  his  proposal 
when  he  offers  it. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
certain  that  my  bill  has  been  received 
at  the  desk  under  the  request  I  have 
previously  made 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      iMr. 
Brewster  In  the  chair' ,    The  Senator's 
bill  will  be  held  until  Friday     The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE    I  thank  the  Chair 
Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor 
M.-   PELL      Mr    President,  first,  I  ask 
to  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  the  bUl  intro- 


duced by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Morse  I. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  welcome  the  Senator's 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  their  kind  words. 

First,  upon  the  question  of  deporta- 
tion and  then  one  or  two  general  com- 
ments on  the  bill  before  us.  Last  Au- 
gust I  offered  a  bill  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI 
which  provided  for  the  basic  provisions 
in  tlie  bill  as  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  but  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  a  1 0-year  statute  of 
limitations  on  deportation  proceedings, 
it  also  made  two  additional  points. 

First,  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent practice  whereby  naturalized  citizens 
who  refuse  to  testify  before  congressional 
committees  could  have  their  citizenship 
revoked,  which  would  again  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  naturalized  citizens  are  a 
different  kind  of  citizens  from  those 
born  in  the  United  States.  To  my  mind. 
it  seems  unfair — citizens  by  choice 
rather  than  citizens  by  the  accident  of 
birth  should  be  given  the  favored  spot 
and  not  the  unfavored  spot. 

Second,  my  bill  would  seek  to  rectify 
what  has  been  already  cleared  up  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Schneider  case. 
This  was  the  case  which  decided  that 
individuals  bom  in  a  foreign  country 
and  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  then,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
spent  more  than  3  years'  residence  in 
the  country  of  their  birth,  would  lose 
their  citizenship.  This  is  on  the  statute 
books  but  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  unconstitutional.  It  should 
be  repealed. 

Thus,  the  third  portion  of  my  bill 
would  provide  for  cleaning  up  the  stat- 
ute by  removing  those  points  which  have 
already  been  rendered  inoperative  be- 
cause of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

My  hope  is  that  at  the  same  time  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  my 
bill,  S.  2364.  might  also  be  considered, 
covering  these  other  two  points.  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  whether  that  will  be  agreeable  to 
him.  I  thank  both  him  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  their  willing- 
ness to  consider  the  basic  problem  of 
this  question  on  deportation,  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  these  other  points  in 
my  bill  might  be  considered  at  that  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  points  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  raised  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  bUl  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  been  in- 
troduced and  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. It  would  probably  be  up  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  make  the 
determination  whether  the  bills  will  be 
considered  together  or  whether  there  is 
overlapping  of  the  legislation.  But  cer- 
tainly, as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  expe- 
ditious hearings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  indicated  his 
interest  in  this  whole  general  area.  I 
would  hope  the  subcommittee  Itself  would 
consider   the   points   which   have   been 


raised  and  we  will  have  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Attorney  General  in  this 
area,  as  he  has  indicated  in  his  letter 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  As  I  indicated  earlier. 
I  would  not  want  to  press  this  as  an 
amendment.  I  had  it  redrafted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  present  bill  but,  re- 
alizing the  importance  of  having  support 
for  the  bill,  behind  which  we  all  seem  to 
be  pretty  well  grouped,  I  would  not  want 
to  jeoparize  its  passage  by  offering  this 
measure  as  an  amendment.  But  I  hope 
my  bill  will  be  considered  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  early  in  the  next 
session. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  that  I  share 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  merits  serious 
study.  A  very  good  case  could  be  made 
for  the  doctrine  that  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen should  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
a  native-born  citizen. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
appreciate  his  courtesy,  as  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
make  some  general  comments  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  pre- 
sents Congress  with  the  opportunity  to 
adopt  an  equitable  and  enlightened  im- 
migration policy — a  clear  departure  from 
the  dlscriminatoi-y  national  origins 
policy  that  is  our  present  law.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  the  opportunity  to  prove  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  faith  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  has  not  been  lost.  And 
it  grants  a  greater  measure  of  hope  to 
those  in  other  lands  who  have  long  held 
the  dream  of  becoming  active  partici- 
pants in  the  oldest  active  democracy  the 
world  knows. 

The  passage  of  this  reform  bill  getting 
rid  of  quotas  based  on  national  origins 
gives  me  particular  delight  since  my 
father,  then  a  Member  of  Congress,  op- 
posed the  basic  restrictive  nationalities 
immigration  law  wiien  it  came  up  some 
45  years  ago 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
misinformed,  this  legislation  does  not 
open  the  floodgates.  It  increases  our 
total  quota  of  immigrants  from  approxi- 
mately 158.000  to  170.000  per  year.  It 
still  prefers  those  who  have  needed  skills 
and  who  can  contribute  in  a  positive 
fashion  to  this  Nation's  progress.  It  con- 
tains that  long-lacking  element  of  hu- 
maneness which  allows  the  reuniting  of 
families  And  it  does  away  with  the  dis- 
crimination of  a  national  origins  system 
which  states,  in  effect  as  well  as  in  prac- 
tice, that  Southern  and  Eastern  Eu- 
ropeans do  not  make  as  good  citizens  as 
Western  and  Northern  Europeans — the 
Orwellian  "All  animals  are  equal,  bu! 
some  are  more  equal  than  others." 

When  we  go  back  to  the  question  of 
why  this  original  concept  was  put  into 
effect,  we  realize  how  correct  we  are  in 
lU'glnB  the  adoption  of  the  present  legis- 
lation beiore  us. 

In  3  years,  the  question  '"Where  were 
you  lK)m?"  as  a  condition  of  entrance 
will  become  academic,  and  this  countrr 
will  look  instead  to  the  relationship  w 
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U.S.  citizens  £ind  resident  aliens,  to  the 
professional  and  other  high  skills  which 
are  offered,  and  to  the  assistance  of  ref- 
ugees from  strife-torn  lands. 

This  bill  represents  the  progressive 
thinking  of  a  country  which  has  asstuned 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world.  It  is 
really  a  statement  of  faith  that  we  mean 
to  continue  that  leadership,  and  aU  the 
resTJonsibilities  and  obligations  which  it 
entails, 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  tMs  bill  because  I 
have  seen  firsthand,  through  my  work  as 
a  Vice  Consul  in  our  Foreign  Service  and 
on  the  International  Rescue  Committee, 
the  difficulties  and  untold  hardslilps 
which  confront  refugees  and  those  who 
wish  U>  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
Since  my  election  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  pleas  for  assistance  in  getting  a  broth- 
er, a  daughter,  a  mother  into  this  coun- 
try. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  2580  will  elimi- 
nate, in  great  part,  mast  of  the  hardships 
written  into  existing  law.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  its  passage. 

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  my  bill  (S.  2364  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Banlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-187,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Gray,  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
HtJTCHiNSON,  of  Michigan  as  members 
of  the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Re.solution  13,  89th  Congress,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Corman,  of  Califor- 
nia, as  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
To  Conduct  Studies  and  Investigations 
of  the  Problems  of  Small  Business,  to 
fill  an  existing  vacancy  thereon. 

Tlie  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  9811 1  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Government  costs  and  promote 
foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
Ihat  Mr  Cooley,  Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Abbitt, 
Mr.  Hacen  of  California,  Mr.  Stubble- 
niLD,  Mr,  Purcell,  Mr.  Dacue,  Mr.  Bel- 
'■HER,  and  Mr.  Teagite  of  California  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


HOW    THE    JOHN    BIRCH    SOCIETY 
.VBETS  THE  COMMUNISTS 

Mr    DODD.     Mr.  President  last  week 
trie  John  Birch  Society  opened  a  head- 


quarters in  Washington,  thus  adding  to 
a  local  menagerie  of  extremists  which 
already  includes  the  American  Nazi  Party 
and — on  a  visiting  basis  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes — a  substantial  portion  of 
the  beatnik  population  of  the  Nation. 

While  we  have  a  commission  to  pro- 
tect the  architectural  beauty  of  the  dis- 
trict so  that  the  Capital  City  will  always 
be  a  place  of  enduring  loveliness  for  the 
American  people,  there  Is  no  way  In 
which  we  can  protect  the  city  from  the 
political  ugliness  of  our  rightwing  and 
leftwing  extremists.  We  must  tolerate 
them,  as  much  as  it  affronts  our  sense 
of  decency,  because  the  Constitution 
must  be  kept  in\iolate. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  been 
a  consistent  critic  of  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

By  its  extremist  antics — its  wild 
charges  of  communism  leveled  against 
everyone  with  whom  it  disagrees,  from 
President  Eisenhower  down;  its  cam- 
paign to  impeach  Chief  Justice  Warren; 
its  thesis  that  the  Communists  have  vir- 
tually taken  control  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; its  conspiratorial  activities  at  com- 
munity level — by  these  and  many  other 
irresponsible  activities,  the  Birch  Society 
has  gravely  complicated  the  task  of  re- 
sponsible anti-Communists. 

Indeed,  the  John  Birch  Society  has 
been  a  real  windfall  to  the  Communist 
conspiracy  because  it  provides  them  with 
a  convenient  caricature  of  anticommu- 
nlsm  which  they  skillfully  exploit  to  en- 
courage the  .spread  of  anti-anti-com- 
munism. 

While  I  know  It  is  in  bad  taste  to 
speak  about  one's  own  honors,  I  have 
recently  received  an  accolade  from  the 
John  Birch  Society  which  I  cannot  re- 
sist mentioning  to  my  colleagues. 

In  their  August  bulletin  I  was  assailed 
as — and  I  quote  their  words  directly  "by 
far  the  most  persistent,  continuous,  ag- 
gressive—and damaging — enemy  the  so- 
ciety has  had  in  the  U.S.  Senate." 

I  am  profoundly  flattered  by  this  desig- 
nation, and  I  promise  to  do  my  best  to 
merit  it. 

Let  me  take  the  time  to  read  to  Sen- 
ators a  few  of  the  pertinent  paragraphs 
from  the  recent  bulletin  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  berserk  quality  of  the  so- 
ciety's anticommunism,  and  its  sweep- 
ing rejection  of  all  those,  no  matter  how 
anti-Communist,  who  do  not  share  the 
society's  lunatic  beliefs: 

Nor  lias  the  American  public  had  much 
opportunity  to  see  bel:ilnd  the  Emooth  and 
brllltant  facide  of  Senator  Dodd.  Our  own 
chief  Interest  m  hlra  should  come,  perhaps, 
from  the  fact  that  he  actually  boasts  of 
having  himself  physically  participated  In 
the  civil  rights  mob  march  on  Washington. 
led  by  Bayard  Rustln  In  August  1963.  Or 
his  other  extreme  support  of  the  civil  rights 
fraud.  But  It  is  worth  noting  that  he  prac- 
tically began  his  career  In  1B35  by  establish- 
ing the  Connecticut  division  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  with  all  of  Its  left- 
wing  Impact  and  aiBllatlon.  Also,  that  later 
he  was  chief  trial  counsel  at  the  Infamous 
Nuremberg  trials,  correctly  described  by  Sen- 
ator Taft  as  a  blot  forever  on  the  honor  of 
the  United  States.  And  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  of  these  things  Is  the  fact 
that  he  Is  such  a  close  friend  and  protege  of 
Dean    Acheson       In    fact    Acheson's    name 


headed  the  list  of  members  of  the  National 
Nonpartisan  Committee  for  Dodd'b  reelec- 
tion to  the  Senate  In   1964 

Among  other  members  of  this  committee 
were  Steve  Allen,  Adolph  Berle,  Victor  Borgc. 
Irving  Brown.  Leo  Cherne.  Sidney  Hook, 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall.  Harry  and  Bo- 
naro  Overstreet,  Elmo  Roper,  and  Dean 
Eugene  Rostow. 

Now  It  so  happens  that  several  people  on 
that  list — Steve  Allen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  and 
Harry  Overstreet  for  Instance — have  for  vears 
been  among  the  most  vicious,  outspoken,  and 
mendacious  enemies  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. It  further  so  happens  that  Senator 
Dodd.  although  many  of  his  attaclcs  on  us 
have  been  more  subtle  than  those,  let  us 
say.  of  his  good  friend  Harry  Overstreet,  has 
for  years  been  by  far  the  most  persistent, 
continuous,  aggressive — and  daoaaglng — 
enemy  the  society  has  had  In  the  U  S  Senate. 
But  we  have  been  able  to  talse  bitter  and  re- 
peated attacks  on  ourselves — a£  from  WUllam 
F,  Buckley.  Jr..  for  Inst.ance — without  ever 
striking  back,  and  In  fact  while  continuing 
to  give  our  full  support  to  the  antt-Soclallst 
efforts  of  the  attackers. 

So  let's  make  It  plain  that  these  comment* 
are  in  no  way  prompted  by  Senator  Dodd's 
Insidious  and  not  so  insidious  thrusts  at  the 
John  Birch  Society.  But  since  the  Senator 
now  has  nearly  6  years  tenure  ahead  of  him 
before  another  .'enatortal  election,  and  since 
he  Is  now  becoming  bo  much  bolder  in  sup- 
porting  the  brazen  movement  ever  farther 
to  the  left  of  this  administration — of  whose 
most  Inner  circle  he  Is  an  Inner  part — we 
reluctantly  concluded  that  It  was  our  duty 
to  warn  our  members  not  to  be  misled  by 
the  vaunted  and  highly  publicized  anti- 
communism  of  Thomas  Joseph  Dodd.    For 

as  our  excellent  research  department  ad- 
vised us  fully  5  years  ago — it  Is  as  shallow 
and  opportunistic  as  the  antlcommuni.=.m  of 
HiTBEHT  HtJMPHREY  Or  Henry  Cabot  L,odge, 
and  a  misunderstanding  on  this  point  can 
mislead  with  regard  to  many  others. 

Thus  spoke  the  bulletin  of  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

Coming  from  a  man  of  Robert  Welch's 
genius  for  fantasy  and  obfuscation, 
these  paragraphs  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prising. 

After  all.  this  is  the  man  who  has 
described  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
brother  Milton  Elsenhower  as  members 
of  the  Red  network : 

In  my  opinion — 

He  said — 
the    chances    are    very    strong    that    MUton 
Elsenhower  Is  actually  Dwlght  Elsenhower's 
superior  and  boss  within  the  whole  leftwing 


establishment. 

This  Ls  also  the  man  who  said  of  John 
Poster  Dulles: 

For  many  reasons,  and  alter  a  lot  of  study, 
1  personally  believe  Dulles  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist agent  who  has  one  clearly  defined  role 
to  play;  namely,  always  to  say  the  right 
things  and  always  to  do  the  KTong  ones. 

And  this  is  the  man  who  said  of  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay  that  it  was  his  function  "to 
mess  up  the  Berlin  situation  so  favorably 
for  the  Russians." 

According  to  Mr.  Welch's  peculiar 
brand  of  lunacy,  any  form  of  social  prog- 
ress, whether  it  is  civil  rights  or  unem- 
ployment insurance  or  medicare,  Is 
equated  with  communLsm  Thus,  in  the 
running  scoreboard  he  keeps  of  the  de- 
gree of  control  exercised  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  various  countries.  Mr.  Welch 
says  that  In  the  United  States  the  Com- 
munists have  a  60-80  percent  control. 
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Great,  Britain.  Italy,  and  Norway  are 
supposed  to  be  5C-70  percent  controlled 
by  the  Communists,  while  India  wa.5  60- 
60  percent  and  Iceland  80-100  percent. 

Mr.  Welch  has  an  elbcir,  compounded 
of  a  few  fundamentalist  Ingredients,  for 
solving  all  of  our  problems.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  abolish  the  income  tax;  impeach 
Earl  Warren;  reestablish  States  rights; 
get  the  United  Stat«s  out  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations  out  o! 
the  United  States;  "put  an  end  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  foreign  aid. 
and  abolish  Radio  Free  Europe,  the 
Voice  of  America,  the  U.S.  Information 
Service,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  all  similar 
absurdities." 

What  is  distressing  is  that  despite  the 
patent  lunacy  of  his  charges  and  his 
program.  Robert  Welch  has  been  able  to 
attract  the  support  of  many  thou.'iands 
of  peop'e  who  are  groping  for  answers 
nbout  commu.ilsm  and  who  mi£;ht  have 
followed  other  leadersiilp  if  it  had  estab- 
lished contact  with  them  first. 

Althouchlt  is  proper  to  hope  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  today  follow 
Robert  Welch  wiU  some  day  come  to  un- 
derstand the  folly  and  danger  of  the 
course  he  has  charted  for  their  organiza- 
tion, the  membership  cannot  altogether 
be  cxonti-ated. 

Mr.  William  Buckley,  the  editor  of  Na- 
tional Review,  in  a  recent  series  of  ar- 
ticles assailing  the  John  Birch  Society 
from  the  standpoint  of  responsible  con- 
ser\'atism.  had  th's  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  membership: 

One  continues  to  wonder  how  it  Is  that  the 
membership  of  the  John  Birch  Society  toler- 
ates such  drivel.  Until  the  members  rise  up 
and  demand  leadership  whose  programs  and 
analyses  .-ire  based  on  other  th.an  the  premise 
that  practically  every  liberal  politician,  every 
confused  professor  every  civil  rights  demon- 
str.itor.  everyone  who  want«  free  medicine 
and  civil  rights  legislation,  and  Government 
control  of  the  economy.  !a  an  agent  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy — until  then,  at  least, 
they  ought  not  to  go  about  the  country  com- 
plaining that  the  society  Is  misrepresented. 
Their  voices  are  undoubtedly  misrepresented. 
But  their  own  %olces  are  not  the  voices  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

The  John  Birch  Society  is  not  listed  as 
a  subversive  organization  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and.  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
term,  it  was  specifically  found  not  to  be  a 
subversive  orsanization  by  the  California 
Subcommittee  on  Un-American  Activities 
which  looked  into  the  activities  of  the 
Birch  STCiety  in  1963.  The  California 
subcommittee,  however,  noted  the  strik- 
ing similarity  between  the  organization 
and  techniques  of  the  Commimist  Party 
and  the  Jolin  Birch  Society. 

Each  has  a  monolithic  structure — 

Said  the  report; — 
In  which  authority  gravitates  from  the  top 
down  through  the  various  echelons  to  the 
rank  and  file  membership.  Each  employs 
front  organizations  which  It  controls  from 
behind  the  scenes  •  •  ".  Each  operates 
boolcstores  and  reading  rooms  through  which 
It  spreads  its  Ideology  •  •  •.  Each  move- 
ment operates  through  small  units  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  The  Communists 
call  them  clubs,  the  Blrchers  call  them  chap- 
ters. Each  publishes  a  monthly  list  of  di- 
rectives that  establish  the  current  line  of 
activity.  The  Communists  call  theirs  politi- 
cal affairs      The  Blrchers  call  theirs  the  John 


Birch  So'-lety  bulletin.  Each  is  geared  to 
unleash  a  barrage  of  Invective  and  attack 
against  the  other,  and  to  bring  to  bear  every 
pres&tire  and  device  available. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  note  on  how 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  other  ex- 
tremist groups  have  been  operating  in  the 
Midwest  appeared  in  a  recent  column  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bartlett. 

Said  Mr.  Bartlett: 

Rural  communities  are  occasionally  riled 
by  strange  Invasions.  Pour  families  came 
to  Plnedale  from  California  3  years  ago. 
They  had  bank  accounts  of  about  the  same 
size:  their  children  cheered  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy:  they  preached 
hatred  against  all  minority  groups:  and  they 
argued  that  Jesus  Christ  was  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Instead  of  a  Jew.  Some  local  conserv- 
atives were  attracted  by  their  zeal  but  a 
storm  of  resentment  brolce  around  them  last 
winter  and  they  moved  away. 

I  came  back  to  the  point  I  made  In  my 
opening  remarks — that  the  extremist 
antics  of  the  John  Birch  Society  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy. They  do  so  not  merely  because 
they  provide  the  Communists  with  a  con- 
venient caricature,  but  also  because  the 
organization  sows  hatred  and  division 
and  suspicion  among  our  people. 

Despite  the  anti-Communist  Inten- 
tions of  these  who  have  joined  the  so- 
ciety, the  society,  in  terms  of  its  objec- 
tive Impact,  must  be  put  down  as  an  un- 
witting abettor  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY   ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2580)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
voice  todav  mv  support  of  the  Immigra- 
tion bill.  H.R.  2580. 

The  central  principle  ol  tliis  bill— 
the  repeal  of  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem— was  first  incorporated  in  a  bill 
drafted  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
while  I  was  Attorney  General.  The  bill 
distills  the  accumulated  experience  and 
wisdom  of  40  years — the  years  since  the 
institution  of  the  discriminatory  national 
origins  system.  That  system  was  im- 
posed during  the  postwar  crisis  in  Eu- 
rope, when  many  in  the  United  States 
feared  that  a  continuance  of  unlimited 
immigration  would  lead  to  the  coming 
here  of  tens  of  millions  of  unlettered, 
poverty-stricken  refugees — and  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  revolutionaries. 

Those  fears  proved  unfounded.  And 
ever  since  1924,  we  have  regretted  the 
excesses  of  that  day.  Presidents  of  Iwth 
pa.-ties — including  every  President  for 
the  last  quarter  centurj- — have  deplored 
the  presence  in  American  law  of  dis- 
criminations directly  opposed  to  the  as- 
sumptions of  our  Constitution.  Both 
political  parties,  for  many  years,  have 
called  for  the  repeal  of  this  system. 

All  have  seen  how  absurd  the  system 
is.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  Casimlr 
Pulaski  built  liberty  for  all  Americans — 
and  America  says  to  their  descendants. 
"You  are  less  desirable  than  Englishmen 


or  Irishmen."  Arturo  Toscanini  built  a 
symphonic  and  operatic  tradition  on 
theje  shores,  and  Enrico  Fcrml  built 
weapons  to  save  our  sons'  lives — and 
America  says  to  their  countrymen,  "You 
are  le.";s  welcome  here  than  Swedes  or 
Germans."  But  we  know,  all  America 
knows,  that  our  Immigrants  have  built 
this  Nation — the  last  as  well  as  the  first 
And  the  follies  and  the  random  cruel- 
ties the  national  origins  system  imposes 
have  become  too  clear  to  be  ignored. 

Last  year,  I  urged  passage  of  this  im- 
migration bill  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  told  them  about  a  widely 
known  Turkish  physician  and  scientist 
who  sought  to  come  to  this  country  to 
pursue  important  research  in  treatment 
of  heart  attacks.  An  American  medical 
school  was  anxious  for  his  services;  he 
was  anxious  to  come.  But  because  our 
Immigration  law  considers  Turks  as  less 
worthy  than  Englishmen,  or  Irishmen, 
or  Germans,  this  doctor  could  not  come. 
The  United  States  had  then  been  wait- 
ing a  year  and  a  half  for  the  valuable 
services  of  this  man.  We  waited  imtil 
this  summer — a  total  of  2'2  years. 

I  spoke  then  of  others  equally  qualified, 
equally  likely  to  make  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  and  culture  of  this 
countr.v — a  Korean  radiation  specialist: 
a  Japanese  mlcrobiologLst;  a  Greek 
chemist.    We  are  still  waiting  for  them 

Last  year  I  noted  that  a  maid,  or  an 
unskilled  laborer  from  a  northern  Euro- 
pean counti-y  can  enter  this  country 
within  a  matter  of  weeks,  while  scientists 
or  doctors  or  other  highly  skilled  pei^- 
sons  from  less-favored  countries  wait  for 
months  and  years. 

Since  I  spoke  then,  about  5.000  more 
housemaids  and  unskilled  laborers  from 
northern  Europe  have  come  here.  And 
the  doctors  and  chemists  and  biologist' 
are  still  waiting. 

And  others  are  waiting  as  well — Amer- 
ican citizens,  waiting  for  their  parents 
and  brothers  and  children.  An  Ameri- 
can citizen  whose  mother  is  Greel; 
must  wait  more  than  5  years  before  she 
can  get  a  visa.  An  American  citizer, 
whose  brother,  or  sister,  or  married  son 
or  daughter  is  Italian  or  Australiac, 
Spanish  or  Portuguese,  Japanese  or  Ko- 
rean, Indian  or  Filipino,  cannot  expect 
a  visa  for  them  until  Congress  passes 
a  special  bill.  The  last  such  bill,  passed 
in  1962,  admitted  all  such  relatives  who 
had  first  applied  more  than  8  years 
earlier. 

A  system  which  allows  an  Americac 
citizen  to  bring  to  this  country  a  maio 
or  a  gardener  overnight,  but  forces  hin 
to  wait  8  years  for  his  sister — makes  no 
sense  at  all. 

It  makes  even  less  sense  whr:i  we 
realize  that  everj-  year,  tens  of  thou  . ">::<:■ 
of  authorized  quota  visas  go  unu  eo- 
because  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  our 
discriminatoi-y  system  neither  want  iwr 
need  the  numbers  allotted  to  them. 

England  and  Ireland  are  assigned  83  • 
000  numbers — over  half  our  total— b'J' 
only  32,000  come  from  these  countne; 
each  year.  The  other  51,000  numbers 
are  lost. 

All  this  the  bUl  wUl  change.  It  wii: 
eliminate  from  the  statute  books  a  form 
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of  disci-iniination  totally  alien  to  the 
.spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Distinctions 
based  on  race  or  national  ortBin  assume 
what  our  law.  our  traditions,  and  our 
commonsense  deny:  thai  the  worth  of 
men  can  to  judged  on  a  group  basis. 

Our  ancient  struggle  for  due  process 
of  law.  for  equal  protection  and  individ- 
ual rights,  is  the  story  of  the  struectle 
for  Individual  treatment — for  the  propo- 
sition that  no  disability  may  be  imposed 
on  men  as  members  of  a  c;a.ss. 

Such  distinctions  w  ill  now  be  abolished. 
The  children  of  Pulaski  will  have  the 
same  chance  to  come  to  these  shoies  as 
the  children  of  Lafayette;  the  descend- 
ants of  Verrazano  and  Colimibus  will 
have  a  fair  chance  to  see  the  shores  that 
their  ancestors  first  explored.  They  will 
compete  for  admission  to  this  country 
on  the  basis  of  their  family  ties  here,  and 
on  their  potential  contribution  to  the 
welfare  and  culture  of  the  United  States. 
No  longer  will  the  place  of  a  man's  birth 
detemiine  whether  he  has  a  place  In 
America. 

There  is  one  provision  of  this  bill, 
liowever,  that  is  in  my  judgment  a 
serious  mistake.  The  bill  would  put  a 
ceiling  on  Immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
pre  sent  rate. 

Three  years  from  nov,-.  the  question  of 
Iminigfi-ation  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere would  be  reexamined. 

This  pronsion  would  Impose  a  statu- 
tory limit  on  immigration  from  Latin 
.America  and  Canada  for  the  first  time  in 
our  histoi-y.  Even  in  1U20  and  1924. 
when  the  national  origin",  .system  sharply 
liniited  immigration  from  ll-.e  i-est  of  the 
world,  the  Congress  recognized  the  spe- 
cial relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  our  neighbois  to  the  north 
and  south,  and  refused  to  place  a  flat 
numerical  limitation  on  Immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
provision  Ignores  that  history,  and  that 
special  relationship.  In  a  world  which  is 
searching  for  increased  cooperation  and 
closeness  between  nations,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  United  States  with  Canada 
and  Latin  America  could  serve  as  a  goal 
and  a  model  for  others.  We  should  not 
go  backward  now. 

Placing  a  statutory  limit  on  Immigra- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is.  more- 
over, without  any  affirmative  benefit. 

The  strict  requirements  of  our  law  with 
regard  to  literacy,  health,  and  ability  to 
support  oneself  without  displacing  Amer- 
ican workers,  insure  that  no  more  immi- 
erants  will  come  here  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  than  can  be  reteonably  ab- 
sorbed. 

Congress  did  not  at  that  time  regard 
this  far  greater  volume  of  immigration 
a.s  anything  but  a  benefit  to  the  United 
States. 

Now.  with  a  population  twice  as  great, 
and  a  gross  national  product  more  than 
seven  times  as  great,  we  are  saying  bv 
this  provision  that  we  are  fearful  of  im- 
migration from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Our  relationship  with  Canada  and 
Latin  America  is  unique  in  the  world.  In 
our  relationship  with  Latin  America  in 
particular,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
experiment  to  see  whether  the  societies 
which  are  rich  and  free  can  help  those 


who  are  less  free  and  poor,  and  to  live  in 
a  world  society  in  peace  and  harmony. 

It  is  not  in  our  interest  to  turn  away 
from  this  experiment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  in  1924  we  had 
an  immigiation  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  of  190.000  immigrants. 
As  the  Senator  pointed  out.  assimilng  the 
fact  we  had  190.000  coming  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  there  was  no  effort  to  place 
a  resti-iction  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries, 

I  believe  that  in  light  of  the  history  of 
our  relationship  with  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries,  it  is  important  to  indi- 
cate to  our  Latin  American  and  Cana- 
dian fiiends  that  there  are  many  of  us 
deeply  concerned  about  this  particular 
provision  in  the  legislation. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
it  was  his  feeling,  given  the  history  of 
our  relationships  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  of  a  restrictive  nature? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  I  do.  The  1924  population  was  only 
100  million— about  190.000  immigrants 
came  from  Latin  American  countries — 
and  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  w  as  only  S86  billion.  To- 
day the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  190  million,  and  the  gross  national 
product  is  more  than  S600  billion. 

Certainly,  if  we  could  afford  no  limita- 
tion at  that  time,  it  would  seem  un- 
reasonable to  propose  a  limitation  at  this 
time.  We  have  a  special  relationship 
with  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  understand,  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  provided  for  a  moving  or  sliding 
formula:  that  is.  if  hemispheric  immi- 
gration exceeded  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent the  mean  of  the  previous  5  years,  it 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations, if  any.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  feel  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
vision along  with  the  other  provisions 
in  the  proposed  legislation,  such  as  the 
tightening  of  the  labor  restrictions  and 
the  health  and  the  public  charge  pro- 
visions, would  have  served  us  well  in  see- 
ing that  there  would  not  be  a  wave  of 
individuals  who  would  come  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct.  Therefore  immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is.  I  believe,  a 
gratuitous  issue  at  this  time.  And  this 
is  particularly  true  when  we  consider 
our  relationship  with  Latin  America  and 
Canada,  which  is  so  close. 

It  is  an  example  to  other  countries 
all  over  the  world  where  people  have 
trouble  getting  along  with  their  neigh- 
bors. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  aroimd  at 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia. 
Pakistan,  and  India,  the  problems  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Arab  countries,  and 
even  Jordan  and  Egypt. 

Here  we  have  this  close  relationship 
that  exists  between  our  21  nations  to 


the  south— 20  clo.se.  Intimate  friends  of 
ours — and  Canada  to  the  north.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  continued. 

I  do  not  think  this  adds  to  it  and  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
a  final  point.  I  believe  there  have  been 
many  who  suggested  if  we  had  not 
adopted  the  ceiling  of  120.000  we  would 
be  opening  the  floodgates,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  tremendous  population  growth 
and  development  in  Central  America 
and  South  America. 

But  I  hasten  to  add.  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  pointed  out.  In  our  col- 
loquy, that  this  bill  still  provides  strong 
safeguards  with  regard  to  the  Secretar>' 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  so  far  as  the 
health  prorisions.  the  public  charge  pro- 
visions, and  so  forth.  Therefore,  we  are 
making  a  generalization  that  without 
this  kind  of  firm  ceiling  we  would  be 
opening  up  our  floodgates.  It  is  un- 
realistic. 

Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  agree. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
separate  views  filed  by  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Haht  and  Javits  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sepaiate 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows; 

Separate  Views  of  Mr.  Kenitedt  or  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr    Javtts 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Conunltlee.  contain  a  numeri- 
cal celling  of  120.000  quota  numbers  for  the 
Weetem  Hemisphere,  effective  July  1.  1968. 
This  restriction  was  placed  In  the  bill,  over 
our  opposition,  during  the  Senate  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee's  consideration  of  H.R. 
2580.  The  amendment  to  the  bill  also  calls 
for  the  establlsiiment  of  a  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration  to 
study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
demographic,  economic,  and  social  trends  in 
this  hemisphere  and  their  Implications  for 
U.S.  immigration  policy 

At  no  other  time  In  the  history  of  our  im- 
migration policy  have  we  disturbed  or  altere<l 
the  unique  relationship  that  exists  among 
the  nations  of  the  New  World.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  many  treaties  and  formal  agree- 
ments between  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere has  been  one  of  bringing  greater  unity 
among  friends — not  the  imposition  of  re- 
strictions. Even  with  enactment  of  our  most 
restrictive  general  immigration  law  In  1924. 
special  recognition  was  given  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  at  a  time  when  total 
immigration  from  the  hemisphere  lo  the 
United  States  was  almost  double  cur  present 
average  experience.  Yei  today.  In  an  un- 
precedented period  of  OS  power  and  afflu- 
ence, we  are  faced  with  the  ^Kisslblllty  of 
placing  a  quota  for  the  first  time  on  immi- 
gration from  this  hemisphere. 

The  existence  of  a  nonquota  status  Tor 
nationals  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  tias 
never  been  considered  a  form  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
for  the  distinction  was  not  based  on  race, 
religion,  or  ethnic  origin.  It  was  a  firm  in- 
dication of  our  esteem  for  our  good  neight>ors 
and  our  pride  in  the  special  solidarity  that 
exists  among  the  people  of  tius  henrUsphere. 
Now.  despite  the  al>6ence  of  any  real  immi- 
gration pioblem,  and  the  presence  of  more 
stringent  qualitative  controls  on  entry  to 
tilts  country,  it  is  proposed  that  we  take  this 
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historic    step    backward    In    ova-    otherwise 
progressive  Western  Hemisphere  policies. 

We  consider  this  decision  by  the  Senate 
Immisratlc.n  Subcommittee  to  be  most  re- 
grettable. The  majoflty  of  the  hemisphere 
immigrants  come  to  us  from  our  closest 
neighbors— Canada  and  Meslco.  We  have 
long  welcomed  especially  the  oontrlbutlona 
of  these  nutlons  to  our  culture  and  society. 
It  Is  our  hope,  should  this  provision  remain 
In  the  bill,  that  the  Select  Commission  on 
Western  HemLsphere  Immigration,  having 
time  to  give  proper  consideration  to  this  is- 
sue, will  see  the  benefits  that  would  result 
from  a  conil-iuatlon  of  our  present  Immigra- 
tion policy  within  the  Americas  and  recom- 
mend the  elimination  of  the  quota  llmluitlon 
in  this  bill  prior  to  Its  effective  date. 

I  Edward    M.    Ken  sect. 

j  PHttlP  A.  Hart. 

'  Jacob  K    Javits. 

Mr.  ER^TN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  some 
observations,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  would 
be  happ.v  to  >-leld 

Mr  ERVTN.  The  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusctts  regarding 
a  Western  Hemisphere  celling  reminds 
me  that  on  February  25.  1955.  the  then 
Senator  Lehman  of  New  York,  on  behalf 
of  himself.  Senator  Green  from  Rhode 
Island.  Senator  Humphrey  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  Kcfauver  from  Tennes- 
see, the  late  President  Kennedy,  while  he 
was  serving  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Senator  Langer  of  North  Dakota,  Senator 
Chavez  of  New  Mexico.  Senator  Mac- 
KusoN  of  Washington.  Senator  Mc- 
Namaba  of  Michigan.  Senator  Morse  of 
Oregon,  Senator  Murray  of  Montana, 
Senator  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  of 
Oregon,  Introduced  a  bUl  to  replace  the 
so-called  McCarran-Walter  Act. 

In  stating  the  principal  purposes  of 
this  bill.  Senator  I^ehman  said  that  the 
bin  was  to  establish  an  annual  world 
Immigration  celling  of  appro.xlmat€ly 
250.000  a  year.  Then,  he  stated  that 
one  of  the  major  purposes  would  be  to 
requi.-e  all  ordinary  immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  be  Included 
within  the  annual  quota  limits. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Lehman  and  his 
cosponsors  on  February  25,  1955.  pro- 
posed a  worldwide  Immigration  quota  of 
250.000  persons  and  covered  the  Western 
Hemisphere  along  with  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

On  February  25,  1955.  the  same  day. 
Senator  Lehman,  in  a  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate, said: 

A  major  feature  of  the  proposed  ?ct  is  Its 
consolidation,  wuhin  the  quota,  of  ail  gen- 
eral Immigration,  including  Immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  has  been 
done  In  order  to  put  all  foreign  countries 
on  the  same  basis  consistent  with  the  best 
Interest  and  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  proposed  act  does  not  give  non- 
quota status,  as  present  law  does,  to  aliens 
born  m  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  the 
right  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States  with- 
out limitation  as  to  number. 

Senator  Lehman  then  testified  in 
favor  of  the  bill  before  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  on  November  22,  1955. 
In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  he  said: 
I  say  to  those  who  criticize  placing  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  under  the  quota  sys- 
tem— let's  be  fair  to  all.  The  same  criteria 
should  apply  to  all  peoples,  regardless  of  the 
place  of  their  birth.  I  believe  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  will  respect  us  for  such 
a  policy. 

Two  years  prior  to  that  time,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1953.  Senator  Lehman,  who  was 
the  first  person  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act,  said 
this  on  the  same  subject : 

In  the  place  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system  a  new  unified  quota  system  has  been 
substituted.  This  new  system.  for..the  first 
time,  places  all  general  immigration  for  per- 
manent residence.  Including  Immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  within  the 
Iramework  of  the  liberalized  quota  system, 
and  makes  that  system  equitable  and  non- 
discriminatory in  all  respects  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  a  regulated  and  close- 
ly supervised  flow  of  immigration  to  these 
shores. 

I  cite  these  statements  because  I  believe 
they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  discussing. 
I  recognize  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point.  Some  take  the  po- 
sition that  It  would  be  wiser  not  to  im- 
pose a  limitation  on  Immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  others  take 
Senator  Lehman's  position.  This  is  my 
position  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first 
place,  such  a  limitation  would  abolish 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  against  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere; and.  in  the  second  place.  It  would 
be  wLser  at  this  time  to  impose  a  limita- 
tion, because,  at  a  future  date,  when  we 
receive  pressure  for  immigration  from 
those  countries,  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  impose  restrictions. 

I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  we  do  not 
want  unrestricted  immigration;  that  the 
country  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  ac- 
cept unrestricted  immigration.  I  feci  we 
should  be  consistent  in  applying  our 
restrictions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  1  said  a  moment  ago.  the 
bill  contains  a  safeguard  in  that  It  post- 
pones the  effective  date  of  the  limitation 
on  Immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere until  July  1.  1968.  and  establishes 
a  commission  to  study  this  problem,  in 
the  meantime. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding  and  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  the  statements  made 
by  the  late  Senator  Lehman  In  1953  and 
1955. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  appreciate  also  the 
force  of  his  argument  and  the  position 
that  was  taken  a  decade  ago  by  Senator 
Lehman  and  others,  including,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
mentioned.  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  late  Senator 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Lehman,  advocated, 
in  prior  sessions  of  Congress,  many  of 
the  features  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  rather  significant  that  this 
bill  should   be  the  culmination  of   the 


msuiy  recommendations  made  by  the  late 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  also  that 
they  should  have  been  approved  and  ad- 
vocated by  the  late  former  Senator  John 
P.  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  who  him- 
self has  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
this  legislation  to  fruition,  and  whosf 
brother,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  managing  the  bill 
so  well 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  But 
I  repeat  my  belief  that  our  relationship 
with  Canada  and  Latin  America  Is  unique 
In  the  world.  Our  relationship  with 
Latin  America,  in  particular,  is  of  special 
Importance  at  this  time.  We  are  en- 
gaged In  a  great  experiment,  to  see 
whether  societies  which  are  rich  and  free 
can  help  those  which  are  less  free  and 
poor,  in  a  feeling  of  partnership,  to  live 
In  a  world  society  In  peace  and  harmony 
I  believe  It  Is  not  in  our  Interest  to  turn 
away  from  this  experiment  at  the  presf  n: 
time;  I  think  we  would  be  In  error  in 
doing  so. 

The  hardships  and  the  inequities  that 
will  be  righted  by  this  bill  can  be  seen 
from  the  files  of  any  Senator. 

Mrs.  Berta  Alfassa  is  an  elderly  widow 
whose  one  sister  is  an  American  citizen 
She  would  like  to  spend  her  last  years 
with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  here 
in  New  York  State;  but  the  Greek  fourth- 
preference  quota  is  filled  for  longer  than 
Mrs.  Alfassa  can  expect  to  live.  When 
this  bill  is  passed,  she  will  be  able  to 
come  to  this  country  within  2  years  time 
Salvatore  and  Terresa  Alanzone  and 
their  three  daughters  want  to  join  their 
family  here.  Because  the  Italian 
fourth -preference  quota  does  not  exL<!t. 
they  have  been  waiting  since  September 
of  1954.  Mr.  Alanzone  is  61  and  his  wife 
is  55;  under  the  present  system,  no  visa 
would  be  available  for  them  for  an  in- 
definite time.  But  under  the  bill  we  are 
now  passing,  the  Alanzones  will  join 
their  loved  ones  here  before  the  year  \s 
out. 

Wong  Chik  Chi  has  been  waiting  to 
Join  her  daughter,  Yuet  Woo  Horn,  s 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Under 
present  law.  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much 
longer  their  mother  and  daughter  will 
have  to  wait  to  be  reunited,  but  under  the 
new  bill,  whlcli  gives  nonquota  status  to 
parents  of  American  citizens,  they  would 
be  reunited  as  fast  as  papers  could  be 
processed. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Alony  was  born  In  Israel. 
She  came  here  as  a  student,  and  last 
year  married  a  native  Israeli  now  resident 
in  the  United  States  awaiting  his  citizen- 
ship. Because  the  Israeli  quota  is  sc 
small,  she  cannot  remain  here.  She  and 
her  husband  are  faced  with  a  cruel 
choice;  either  she  must  return  to  Israel 
and  leave  htm  here  to  await  his  citizen- 
ship, or  her  visa;  or  he  must  return  to 
Israel  with  her  and  forfeit  his  chanct 
for  citizenship.  But  the  bill  we  are  no» 
enacting  into  law  would  give  her  a  mm 
almost  immediately. 

But  to  my  mind  most  Important  »f 
need  immigration.  The  history  o' 
America,  as  Oscar  Handlin  has  said,  is 
the  history  of  immigrants. 
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Our  strength  is  In  variety,  not  same- 
ness. Our  unity  is  that  of  the  living, 
not  the  graveyard.  Our  greatness  we 
owe  not  to  the  bayonet,  or  to  the  atomic 
bomb,  but  to  our  capacity  to  attract  and 
absorb  the  richness  of  diversity — be- 
cause to  all  men  we  attempt  to  secure 
the  same  measure  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. 

Yet  our  immigration  policy  has 
lagged  behind  the  promises  of  our  tra- 
dition and  the  progress  of  the  world. 
Trade  crosses  borders  ever  more  freely; 
capital  flows  by  the  mere  entering  of 
figures  on  ledgers;  ideas  spirit  from  one 
country  to  another  as  fast  as  the  print- 
ing press  and  the  airplane  can  carry 
them:  news,  protests,  approvals,  anger 
and  gratitude  travel  with  the  speed  of 
light.  But  people — the  people  who  make 
the  goods,  create  the  capital,  think  and 
live  the  ideas — move  almost  as  slowly 
as  if  the  airplane  or  even  the  railroad 
had  never  been  Invented. 

Robert  Young,  in  his  campaign  for 
railroad  reform,  used  to  say; 

A  hog  can  go  coast  to  coast  without  chang- 
ing trains — but  you  can't. 

And  so  it  is  now;  Olivetti  typewriters 
and  Fellinl  movies  come  here  more 
smoothly  and  easily  than  the  gifted  peo- 
ple who  make  them. 

This  Is  the  central  problem  of  im- 
migration today;  that  the  law  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  world.  It  has  not 
recognized  that  one  people  Is  not  intrin- 
sically superior  or  inferior  to  another 
people.  It  has  not  recognized  that  indi- 
viduals have  rights  Irrespective  of  tlieir 
citizenship.  It  has  not  recognized  that 
the  relevant  community  is  not  merely 
the  nation  but  all  men  of  gixid  wUl.  It 
has  not  recognized  that  no  human  Insti- 
tution can  cease  to  change  and  grow — 
without  dying. 

It  is  time  that  the  law  catch  up  to  the 
world.  And  It  Is  time  that  we  help  it 
to  do  so. 

This  legislation  would  accomplish  this 
end.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  have 
played  a  part  In  its  creation.  I  am 
proud  to  work  for  it  now.  I  think  we 
will  all  be  proud  of  its  passage. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
Best  that  a  page  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Biennis ]  to  step  into  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  permission  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
commend  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  speech.  I  join  him  in  com- 
mending the  committee  for  their  report 
on  this  bill. 

Some  of  us  have  worked  many  years 
for  this  particular  hour  In  trying  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  a  bill  that  would 
bring  to  an  end  what  is  considered  to  be 
gross  discrimination  and  Injustice  In  re- 
gard to  the  national  origins  aspect  of  our 
"amigratlon  policy. 


I  commend  both  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
present  in  the  Chamber.  I  wisli  to  state 
that  shortly  he  and  I  propose  to  give  a 
brief  legislative  liistory  of  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  an- 
other engagement  and  must  leave  at  an 
early  hour.  However,  I  am  sure  that  he 
can  stay  long  enough  for  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  make  such  com- 
ment as  lie  cares  to  make. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  a  parliamentarv  Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  ■Who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Presiding  Officer  is  under  the  impression 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
yielded  the  floor  and  the  Chair  then 
recognized  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  did  not  yield  the  floor.  I  apologize 
and  yield  the  floor  back  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  only  have  a  few  more 
moments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  presentation  here  this 
afternoon  and  state  that  we  were 
fortunate  in  the  early  part  of  the  hear- 
ings to  have  the  testimony  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  on  S.  500,  which  was 
the  original  Senate  bill  this  year  and 
which  lead  to  the  bill  that  the  Senate 
is  considering  today. 

Senate  bill  500  was  introduced  in  this 
body  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI.  This  bill  was  the  result  of  the 
constant  work  and  deliberation  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and 
the  Justice  Depaitment  under  the  then 
Attorney  General  Kennedy. 

I  know  that  it  was  the  basis  of  many 
of  the  ideas  which  are  included  In  H.R. 
2580.  Many  of  those  ideas  have  been 
worked  over,  developed  and  considered 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The 
members  of  the  committee  appreciated 
the  testimony  that  was  given  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  appreciated 
the  work  of  the  Justice  Department  In 
placing  before  us  the  raw  piece  of 
marble  that  has  now  become  H.R.  2580. 
Much  of  tills  groundwork  was  done 
when  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
was  Attorney  General. 

I  beheve  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
record  and  should  be  noted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina was  kind  enough  to  mention  my 
involvement  In  this  matter  several  years 
ago  and  also  the  work  done  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts,  ray 
yjunger  brother,  who  is  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 

I  should  like  to  mention  al.so  that 
President  Kennedy  was  interested  In  this 
matter  before  either  of  us,  when  he  was 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
he  was  a  Senator,  and  finally  when  he 


became  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1961. 

President  Kennedy  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled, "A  Nation  of  Immigrants."  The 
work  on  that  book  was  not  completed 
In  November  1963.  The  work  on  that 
book  continued  after  November  of  1963 
under  my  general  supervision,  together 
with  Mr.  Mike  Feldman  at  the  White 
House.  We  contributed  ideas  to  the  book, 
as  did  my  brother,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts, 

Tlie  bjok  traces  the  immigration  prog- 
ress here  in  the  Uruted  States  and  also 
the  role  that  President  Kennedy  played 
In  that  progress  and  how  he  felt  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  book,  which  is  relatively 
small,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A  Nation  op  Immigran'Ts 
(By  John  P  Kennedy) 

INTBODDCTION  BT  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

I  know  of  no  cause  which  President  Ken- 
nedy championed  more  warmly  than  the  im- 
provement of  our  Immigration  policies.  Our 
attitude  toward  the  immigrant  has  gradually 
matured  to  a  fiui  appreciation  of  the  contri- 
bution he  can  make  and  has  made  to  Ameri- 
can life.  Much  of  the  story  of  that  develop- 
ment is  set  forth  In  this  book.  But  recent 
years  liave  witnessed  a  legislative  lag. 

Every  forward  step  in  immigration  legl-^Ia- 
tlon  since  World  War  II  bore  the  John  F 
Kennedy  imprint:  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
and  the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  which  he  spon- 
sored Willie  in  Congress;  the  1957  bill  to  bring 
families  together,  which  he  led  to  passage  in 
the  Senate:  and  the  comprehensive  reform 
of  our  law  wlUch  he  recommended  to  Con- 
gress as  President. 

In  1958.  while  the  ftght  for  the  19S7  amend- 
mente  was  still  fresh,  he  pubUshed  his  first 
edition  of  this  book.  It  was  deliberately  de- 
signed to  provide  those  who  were  unfamiliar 
With  this  aspect  of  our  history  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  enormous  contributions  to 
American  life  made  by  Immigrants.  He  felt 
that  this  understanding  was  essential  to  anv 
future  effort  to  eliminate  the  di.scrlminatlon 
and   cruelty  of  our  ImmigraUon  laws 

When  President  Kennedy  sent  his  historic 
message  to  Congre.«s  calling  for  a  complete 
revL^ion  of  the  law,  he  decided  it  was  also 
time  to  revise  the  book  for  use  as  a  weapon 
of  enlightenment  In  the  coming  leelslatlve 
battle. 

He  was  working  on  the  book  at  the  time 
of  the  assasslnaticn.  It  was  decided  that  it 
should  be  published  posthumously.  This 
legacy  should  not  be  denied  those  committed 
to  the  battle  for  immigration  reform 

President  Kennedy's  interest  in  the  Immi- 
grant and  in  the  law  governing  his  admission 
to  the  Unlt.ed  States  sprang  from  many 
sources.  He  was  himself  only  two  generations 
removed  from  an  Inunigrani.  On  his  senti- 
mental visit  to  Ireland  in  June  of  1963.  he 
stood  at  the  spot  from  which  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy embarked,  and  said: 

"When  my  great-grandfatiier  left  here  to 
become  a  cooper  in  East  Boston,  he  carried 
nothing  with  him  except  a  strong  religious 
faith  and  a  strong  desire  for  liberty.  If  he 
hadn't  left,  I  would  be  working  at  the  Alba- 
cross  Co.  across  the  road." 

For  14  years.  In  the  House  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate, he  represented  Massachusertte.  which  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  foreign  natlonalltv 
groups  of  any  state  in  our  country.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  met  with  them.  In  their  homes 
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and  ficiorlea.  at  their  picnics  and  cu'turf' 
events  He  aUmlred  their  herit.ige  ;ir.d  thej 
determination  lo  Buccccd.  A  student  of  his- 
tory President  Kennedy  understood  the 
fruitrul  Interplay  between  the  Immlgranta 
and  the  Nation  they  adopted.  They  most  be 
Klvea  full  credit  for  chiuiglng  America  from 
I  colony  to  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  from 
a  predominantly  agricultural  economy  to  a 
highly  dlversltied.   Highly  skilled   Industrial 

complex-  _  _,. 

Our  attitude  toward  immigration  reflects 
our  tilth  m  the  American  Ideal.  We  have 
always  believed  It  possible  for  men  and 
women  who  start  at  the  bottom  to  rise  aa  far 
as  their  talent  and  energy  allow.  iNeither 
race  Djr  creed  nor  place  of  birth  should 
iSect  their  chances. 

As  I  stated  before  the  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
nUty  m  July  1964,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
there  are  few  areas  In  our  l.iw  which  more 
unjentlv  dem.ind  than  our  present  unfair 
system  "of  choosing  the  Immigrants  we  will 
allow  to  enter  the  United  State.i.  It  is  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  us  around  the 
werld.  It  Is  a  source  of  anguish  to  many 
of  our  own  citizens  with  relatives  abroad. 
It  Is  a  source  of  loss  to  the  economic  and 
creative  strength  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any- 
thing has  happened  to  change  the  relation 
bstwecn  Ame-lca  and  its  Immigrant.'!.  The 
number  of  people  who  wish  to  come  here 
today  Is  much  smaller  than  It  was  In  the 
19th  century.  But  their  aspirations  are  the 
same.  Their  need  Is  as  great.  The  contri- 
bution they  can  make  is.  If  anything,  even 
greater. 

In  this  boolc.  President  Kennedy  tells  us 
what  immigrunts  have  done  for  America. 
and  what  America  has  done  for  Its  Immi- 
grants. It  IS  one  of  the  dramatic  success 
5tirles  of  world  history.  I  am  very  happy 
that  this  book  Is  being  reissued  now.  so  It 
can  stand  ns  a  testament  to  a  cause  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  cherUhed,  and  which  we 
sUould  carry  on. 

CHAPTER  1 — A  NATION  OF  NATIONS 

On  May  11.  1831.  Alexis  de  T.>cquevllle,  a 
young  French  aristocrat,  disembarked  in  the 
bustljng  harbor  of  New  York  City.  He  had 
crossed  the  ocean  to  tr>  to  understand  the 
ImpUcntlons  for  European  civilization  of  the 
new  experiment  In  democracy  on  the  far  side 
of  the  Atlantic  In  the  next  9  months. 
Tocquevllle  and  his  friend  Gustave  de  Bcau- 
oiont  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  continent — from  Boston  to 
Oxeen  Bnv  iind  from  New  Orleans  to  Quebec  — 
m  search'  of  the  essence  of  American  life. 

Tocqupvllle  was  fascinated  by  what  he 
s.iw.  He  marveled  at  the  energy  of  the  peo- 
ole  who  were  building  the  new  Nation  He 
admired  many  of  the  new  political  Insti- 
tutions and  Ideals.  And  he  was  Impressed 
most  of  all  by  the  spirit  of  equality  that 
pervaded  the  life  and  cu.o'om-  of  the  people, 
■nioueh  he  had  reservation;  about  some  of 
tHe  expressions  of  thl.'s  spirit,  he  could  rtls- 
cfrn  its  workings  in  every  aspect  of  Amerl- 
cdn  society— in  politics,  business,  personal 
relations,  culture,  thought.  This  commit- 
ment to  equality  was  In  striking  contrast 
to  the  cln«-ridden  society  of  Europe.  Yet 
TocqurvlUe  believed  "the  democratic  revolu- 
tion" to  be  '.rreslsiible. 

"Balanced  between  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture," as  he  wrote  of  himself,  "with  no  nat- 
ural Instinctive  attraction  toward  either.  I 
could  without  effort  quietly  contemplate  each 
side  of  the  question."  On  hit  return  to 
Prance,  Tocquevllle  delivered  his  dispas- 
sionate and  penetrating  Judgment  of  the 
American  experiment  in  his  great  work  "De- 
mocracy In  America."  No  one.  before  or 
since,  has  wTltten  about  the  United  St.ates 
with  such  Insight.  And.  In  discussing  the 
succeslve  waves  of  immigration  from  Eng- 
land.   Prance,    Spain,    and    other    European 


countries,    Tocquevllle    Identiaed    a    central 
factor  in  the  American  democratic  faith: 

"All  these  European  colonies  contained  the 
elements.  If  not  the  development,  of  a  com- 
plete democracy.  Two  causes  led  to  this  re- 
sult. It  may  be  said  that  on  leaving  the 
mother  country  the  emigrants  had.  In  gen- 
eral, no  notion  of  superiority  one  over  an- 
other. The  happy  and  powerful  do  not  go 
Intci  exile,  and  there  are  no  surer  guarantees 
of  equality  among  men  than  poverty  and 
misfortune." 

To  show  the  power  of  the  equalltarlan  spirit 
In  America,  Tocquevllle  added:  "It  happened, 
however,  on  several  occasions,  that  persons 
of  rank  were  driven  to  America  by  political 
and  religious  quarrels.  Laws  were  made  to 
establish  a  gradation  of  ranks:  but  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  soil  of  America  was 
opposed   to  a  territorial  aristocracy." 

What  Alexia  de  Tocquevllle  saw  In  America 
was  a  society  of  Immigrants,  each  of  whom 
had  begun  life  anew,  on  an  equal  footing. 
This  was  the  secret  of  America;  a  nation  of 
people  with  the  fresh  memory  of  old  tradi- 
tions who  dared  to  explore  new  frontiers, 
people  eager  to  build  lives  for  themselves  In 
a  spacious  society  that  did  not  restrict  their 
freedom  of  chrlce  .".od  action. 

Since  1807.  when  the  flrst  English  settlers 
reached  the  New  World,  over  43  million  people 
have  migrated  to  the  United  States.  This 
represents  the  largest  migration  of  people 
In  all  recorded  history.  It  Is  two  and  a  half 
timei  the  total  number  of  people  now  living 
in  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Delaware. 
Idalio,  Kansas,  Maine.  Montana.  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

Another  way  of  Indicating  the  Importance 
of  Immlgratlo.n  to  America  Is  to  point  out 
that  every  American  who  ever  lived,  with  the 
exception  of  one  group,  was  either  an  Im- 
migrant himself  or  a  descendant  of  Immi- 
grants, 

The  exception?  Will  'Rogers,  part  Chero- 
kee Indian,  said  that  his  ancestors  were  at 
the  dock  to  meet  the  Mayfiover.  And  some 
anthropologists  believe  that  the  Indians 
themselves  were  immigrants  from  another 
continent  who  displaced  the  original  Amer- 
icans—the aborigines. 

In  Just  over  350  years,  a  nation  of  nearly 
200  million  people  has  crown  up.  pop'ilated 
almost  entirely  by  persons  who  either  came 
from  other  lands  or  whose  forefathers  came 
from  other  lands.  As  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  reminded  a  convention  of  the 
Datighters  of  the  American  Revolution.  "Re- 
member, remember  always,  that  all  of  us, 
and  you  and  I  especially,  are  descended  from 
Immleranii  and  revolutionists." 

Any  great  !;ocial  movement  leaves  Its  mark. 
and  the  massive  migration  of  peoples  to  the 
New  World  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  interaction  of  disparate  cultures,  the 
vehemence  of  the  Ideals  that  led  the  immi- 
grants here,  the  opportunity  oifercd  by  a  new 
life,  all  gave  America  a  flavor  and  a  char- 
acter that  make  It  as  unmistakable  and  as 
remarkable  to  people  today  as  It  was  to  Alexis 
de  Tocquevllle  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  10th 
century.  The  contribution  of  immigrants 
can  be  seen  In  every  aspect  of  our  national 
life.  We  sec  It  In  religion.  In  politics,  in 
business.  In  the  arts.  In  education,  even  In 
athletics  and  In  entertainment.  There  Is  no 
pr.rt  of  our  Nation  that  has  not  been  touched 
by  our  immigrant  background.  Everywhere 
Immigrants  have  enriched  and  strengthened 
the  fabric  of  American  life.  As  Walt  Whit- 
man said: 

These  States  are  the  amplest  poem. 
Here  Is  not  merely  a  nation  but  a 
teeming  Nation  of  nations. 

To  know  America,  then.  It  Is  necessary  to 
understand  this  peculiarly  American  social 
revolution.  It  Is  nece-ssary  to  know  why  over 
42  million  people  gave  up  their  settled  lives 


to  start  anew  In  a  strange  land.  We  must 
know  how  they  met  the  new  land  and  how  It 
met  them,  and,  most  Important,  we  must 
know  what  these  things  mean  for  our  present 
and  for  our  future. 

CHAPTES    2 — WHT   THEY   CAME 

Little  Is  more  extraordinary  than  the  deci- 
sion to  migrate,  little  more  extraordinary 
than  the  accumulation  of  emotions  and 
thoughts  which  Anally  leads  a  family  to  say 
farewell  to  a  community  where  it  has  lived 
for  centuries,  to  abandon  old  ties  and  famil- 
iar landmarks,  and  to  sail  across  dark  seas 
to  a  strange  land.  Today,  when  mass  com- 
munications tell  one  part  of  the  world  all 
about  another,  it  Is  relatively  easy  to  under- 
stand how  poverty  or  tyrany  might  compel 
people  to  exchange  an  old  nation  for  a  new 
one.  But  centuries  ago  migration  was  a  leap 
Into  the  unknown.  It  was  an  enormous  In- 
tellectual and  emotional  conamltment.  The 
forces  that  moved  our  forebears  to  their  great 
decision — the  decision  to  leave  their  homes 
and  begin  an  adventure  filled  with  Incal- 
culable uncertainty,  risk  and  hardship — must 
have  been  of  overpowering  proportions. 

Oscar  Handlln.  In  his  book  "The  Uprooted." 
describes  the  experience  of  the  Immigrants; 
"The  crossing  iraracdlately  subjected  the 
emigrant  to  a  sucesslon  of  shattering  shocks 
and  decisively  conditioned  the  life  of  every 
man  that  survived  It.  This  was  the  Initial 
contact  with  life  as  it  was  to  be.  For  many 
peasants  it  was  the  flrst  time  away  from 
home,  awav  from  the  safety  of  the  circum- 
scribed little  villages  In  which  they  had 
passed  all  their  years.  Now  they  would  learn 
to  have  dcaimgs  with  people  essentlaUy  dif- 
ferent from  themselves.  Now  they  would 
collide  with  unaccustomed  problems,  leara 
to  understand  alien  ways  and  alien  lan- 
guages, manage  to  survive  In  a  grossly  foreign 
environment." 

Initlallv,  they  had  to  save  up  money  for 
passage.  Then  they  had  to  say  goodby  to 
cherished  relatives  and  friends,  whom  they 
cotild  expect  never  to  see  again.  They  started 
their  Journey  by  traveling  from  tholr  villages 
to  the  ports  of  embarkation.  Some  walked: 
the  luckier  trundled  their  few  possessions 
Into  carts  which  they  sold  before  boarding 
ship.  Some  paused  along  the  road  to  work 
in  the  fields  In  order  to  eat.  Before  they 
even  reached  the  ports  of  embarkation,  they 
were  subject  to  Illness,  accidents,  storm  and 
snow,  even  to  attacks  by  outlaws. 

After  arriving  at  the  ports,  they  often  hsd 
to  wait  days,  weeks,  sometimes  months,  while 
they  bargained  with  captains  or  agents  for 
passage.  Meanwhile,  they  crowded  Into 
cheap  lodglnghouses  near  the  quays,  sleeping 
on  straw  In  small,  dark  rooms,  sometimes  as 
many  as  40  In  a  room  12  by  1.5  feet. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  centiiry  the 
Immigrants  traveled  in  sailing  vessels.  The 
average  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  took 
40  days:  but  any  estimate  of  time  was 
hazardous,  for  the  ship  was  subject  to  wlnd«. 
tides,  primitive  navigation,  unskilled  sea- 
manship and  the  whim  of  the  captain,  A 
good  size  tor  the  tiny  craft  of  those  days  was 
300  tons,  and  each  one  was  crowded  with 
anywhere  from  400  to  a  thousand  passengers. 
For  the  immigrants,  tholr  shipboard  world 
was  the  steerage,  thnt  confined  space  below 
deck,  usually  about  75  feet  long  and  25  feet 
wide.  In  rnany  vessels  no  one  over  5Vi 
feet  tall  could  stand  tiprlght.  Here  they 
lived  their  days  and  nights,  receiving  theU 
dally  ration  of  vinegar-flavored  water  ana 
trying  to  eke  out  sustenance  from  whatever 
provisions  they  had  brought  along.  When 
their  food  ran  out,  thev  were  often  at  the 
mercy  of  extortionate  captains. 

They  huddled  In  their  hard,  cramped 
bunks,  freezing  when  the  hatches  were  open, 
stifling  when  they  were  closed  The  only 
light  came  from  a  dim.  swaying  lantern. 
Night  and  day  were  Indistinguishable.  But 
they    were    ever    aware    of    the    treacherous 
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winds  and  waves,  the  scampering  of  rata  and 
the  splash  of  burials.  Diseases — cholera,  yel- 
low fever,  smallpox  and  dysentery — took 
t.ncir  toll.  One  In  ten  failed  to  survive  the 
crossing. 

Eventually  the  Journey  came  to  an  end 
The  travelers  saw  the  coast  of  America  with 
mixed  feelings  of  relief,  excitement,  trepida- 
tion and  anxiety.  For  now,  uprooted  from 
old  patterns  of  life,  they  found  themselves 
m  Handlln's  phrase.  "In  a  prolonged  state 
of  crisis — crisis  In  the  sense  that  they  were. 
una  remained,  unsettled,"  They  reached  the 
new  land  exhausted  by  lack  of  rest,  bad  food, 
continement  and  the  strain  of  adjustment 
•.0  now  conditions.  But  they  could  not  pause 
to  recover  their  strength.  They  bad  no  re- 
serves of  food  or  money:  they  had  to  keep 
movmg  until  they  found  work.  This  meant 
new  strains  at  a  time  when  their  capacity 
to  cope  with  new  problems  had  already  been 
overburdened. 

There  were  probably  as  many  reasons  for 
coming  to  America  as  there  were  people  who 
cnme.  It  was  a  highly  Individual  decision. 
Yet  It  can  be  said  that  three  large  forces- 
religious  persecution,  political  oppression 
and  economic  hardship — provided  the  chief 
motives  for  the  msiss  migrations  to  our 
shores.  They  were  rer,poi:dlng.  In  their  own 
way,  to  the  pledge  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  the  promise  of  "life,  liberty 
Mrt  the  pursuit  of  happliies.';." 

The  .=:earch  for  freedom  of  worship  has 
brought  people  to  America  from  the  day.^;  of 
tbe  Pilgrims  to  modern  times.  In  our  own 
duy,  for  example.  antl-SemltIo  and  antl- 
Chrlstian  persecution  In  Hitler's  Germany 
vni  the  Communist  empire  have  driven  peo- 
ple from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  In 
.America.  Not  all  found  what  they  sought 
aimetllately.  The  Puritans  of  the  Mossa- 
chu-setts  Bay  Colony,  who  drove  Roger 
Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson  Into  the 
wilderness,  showed  as  little  tolerance  for  dis- 
senting beliefs  us  the  Anglicans  of  England 
had  shown  to  them.  Minority  religious  sects, 
frcan  the  Quakers  and  Shakers  through  the 
Cithollcs  and  Jews  to  the  Mormons  and  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses,  have  at  various  times 
suilered  both  discrimination  and  hostility  In 
i.>io  United  States. 

But  the  very  diversity  of  religious  belief 
has  made  for  religious  toleration.  In  de- 
nanding  freedom  for  Itself,  each  sect  had 
:ncreaslngly  to  permit  freedom  for  others. 
The  insistence  of  each  successive  wave  of 
hiimigrants  upon  Its  right  to  practice  Its  re- 
hpoii  helped  make  freedom  of  worship  a 
central  part  of  the  American  creed.  Peo- 
ple who  gambled  their  lives  on  the  right  to 
CellBve  In  their  own  God  would  not  lightly 
Barreiider  that  right  In  a  new  society. 

The  second  great  force  behind  Immigration 
has  been  political  oppression.  America  has 
ilirajs  been  a  reiuge  from  t>Tanny.  As  a  na- 
tion conceived  In  liberty.  It  has  held  out  to 
Ihs  world  the  promise  of  reEpect  for  the 
rights  of  man.  Every  time  a  revolution  has 
filled  in  Europe,  every  time  a  nation  has  sue- 
cuir.lipd  to  tyranny,  men  and  women  who 
:ove  freedom  have  assembled  their  families 
Md  their  belongings  and  set  sail  across  the 
»S5.  Nor  has  this  process  come  to  an  end 
la  our  own  day.  The  Russian  Revolution, 
the  terrors  of  Hitler's  Germany  and  Musso- 
•■hl'5  Italy,  the  Communist  supp.'-esslon  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956.  and  the 
^uel  measures  of  the  Castro  regime  In 
Cuba— all  have  brought  new  thousands  seek- 
In?  sanctuary  In  the  United  States. 

The  economic  factor  has  been  more  com- 
P-M  than  the  religious  and  political  factors. 
"om  the  very  beginning,  some  have  come  to 
atnerlca  in  search  of  riches,  some  In  flight 
■■'m  poverty,  and  some  because  thev  were 
nought  and  sold  and  had  no  choice.     '  . 

And  the  various  reasons  have  Intertwined. 
•mis  some  early  arrivals  were  lured  to  these 
aores  by  dreams  of  amassing  great  wealth. 
•■Mthe  Spanish  conquistadors  In  Mexico  and 


Peru.  These  adventurers,  expecting  quick 
profits  In  gold,  soon  found  that  real  wealth 
lay  In  such  crops  as  tobacco  and  cotton.  As 
they  built  up  the  plantation  economy  In 
States  like  Virginia  and  the  Carollnas.  they 
needed  cheap  labor.  So  they  began  to  im- 
port Indentured  servants  from  England  men 
and  women  who  agreed  to  labor  a  term  of 
years  In  exchange  for  eventual  freedom,  and 
slaves  from  Africa. 

The  process  of  Industrialization  In  America 
increased  the  demand  for  cheap  labor,  and 
chaotic  economic  conditions  In  Europe  In- 
creased the  supply.  If  some  Inunlgrants  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  the  streets  of  New 
^ork  were  paved  with  gold,  more  were  driven 
by  the  hunger  and  hardship  of  their  native 
lands.  The  Irish  potato  famine  of  1845 
brought  almost  a  million  people  to  America 
in  s  years,  American  manufacturers  adver- 
tised in  European  newspapers,  offering  w  pay 
the  passage  of  any  man  willing  to  come  to 
America  to  work  for  them. 

The  Immigrants  who  came  for  economic 
reasons  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the 
new  society  in  several  ways.  Those  who 
caine  from  countries  with  advanced  political 
and  economic  institutions  brought  with 
them  faith  In  those  institutions  and  experi- 
ence In  making  them  work.  They  also 
brought  technical  and  managerial  skills 
which  contributed  greatly  to  economic 
growth  In  the  new  land.  Above  all,  thev 
helped  give  America  the  extraordinary  socla"l 
mobility  which  is  the  essence  of  an  open 
society. 

In  the  community  be  had  left,  the  Immi- 
grant usually  had  a  fixed  place.  He  would 
carry  on  his  fathers  craft  or  trade:  he  would 
farm  his  father's  land,  or  that  small  portion 
of  it  that  was  left  to  him  after  It  was  divided 
with  his  brothers.  Only  with  the  most  ex- 
ceptional talent  and  enterprise  could  he 
break  out  of  the  mold  In  which  life  had  cast 
mm.  There  was  no  such  mold  for  him  in 
the  New  World.  Once  having  broken  with 
the  past,  except  for  sentimental  ties  and 
cultural  Inheritance,  he  had  to  rely  on  his 
own  abilities.  It  was  the  futuie  and  not  the 
past  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  address 
himself.  Except  for  the  Negro  slave  he 
could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  his  tal- 
ents permitted.  A  sprawling  continent  lay 
before  him.  and  he  had  only  to  weld  it  to- 
gettier  by  canals,  by  railroads  and  by  roads. 
If  he  fulled  to  achieve  the  dream  for  himself 
he  could  still  retain  It  for  his  children 

This  has  been  the  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can inventiveness  and  Ingenuity,  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  new  enterprises,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess in  achieving  the  highest  standard  of 
living  anywhere  In  the  world. 

These  were  the  major  forces  that  triggered 
this  massive  migration.  Every  immigrant 
served  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  those  ele- 
ments in  American  society  that  had  at- 
tracted him  m  the  flrst  place.  The  motives 
of  some  were  commonplace.  The  motives  of 
others  were  noble.  Taken  together  they 
add  up  to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
America, 

The  wisest  Americans  have  always  under- 
stood the  significance  of  the  immigrant 
Among  the  "long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions" that  Impelled  the  framers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  fateful 
step  of  separation  was  the  charge  that  the 
British  monarch  had  restricted  Immigration: 
"He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  these  States:  for  that  reason  obstruct- 
ing the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners; refusing  to  pass  others  to  encour- 
age their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the 
conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands.'' 
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CHAPTER  3 WAVES  09  IMMICRATION— THE  PRE- 

REVOLUTIONARY     FORCES 

Immigration  flowed  toward  America  In  a 
series  of  continuous  waves.  Every  new  mi- 
gration gathered  force,  built  momentum, 
reached    a    crest    and    then    merged    Imper- 


ceptibly Into  the  great  tide  of  people  already 
on  our  shores. 

The  name  "America"  was  given  to  this 
continent  by  a  German  mapmakcr  Martin 
Waldseemuiler.  to  honor  an  Italian  explorer 
Amerigo  Vespucci  The  three  ships  which  dis- 
covered America  saUed  under  a  Spam-^h  flag 
were  commanded  by  an  Italian  sea  captain' 
and  included  in  their  crews  an  Englishman 
an  Irishman,  a  Jew  and  a  Negro 

Long  before  the  colonies  were  settled  the 
Spanish  and  French  explorers  left  evidences 
of  their  visits  on  great  expanses  of  the 
American  wilderness;  the  Spanish  in  a  wide 
arc  across  the  southern  part  of  Uic  country 
from  Florida,  where  they  fotuided  .St  Augus- 
tine, our  oldest  city,  In  1565,  tlu-ough  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  to  California;  the  French, 
up  and  down  the  MLsslsslppl  and  Ohio  River 
valleys.  Spanish  Influence  can  be  seen  to- 
day In  our  architecture,  In  the  old  missions. 
in  family  names  and  place  names  such  as 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento: 
the  French  Influence  Is  apparent  In  many 
towns  and  cities  still  bearing  the  names  of 
the  original  settlements,  such  as  Cadillac. 
Champlaln  and  La  Salle. 

The  flrst  wave  of  settlement  came  with  the 
colonists  at  Jamestown  In  1607  and  at  Plym- 
outh In  1620.  It  was  predominantly  Eng- 
lish In  origin.  The  urge  for  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  together  with  the  desire 
for  religious  freedom.  Impelled  these  people 
to  leave  their  homes.  Of  all  the  groups 
that  have  come  to  America,  these  settlers  had 
the  most  difllcult  physical  environment  to 
master,  but  the  easiest  social  adjustment  to 
make.  They  fought  a  rugged  land,  and  that 
was  hard  But  they  built  a  society  In  their 
own  Image,  and  never  knew  the  hostlUtv  of 
the  old  toward  the  new  that  succeeding 
groups  would  meet. 

Tlie  English,  the  numerical  majority  of  the 
flrst  settlers,  gave  America  the  basic  founda- 
tion of  Its  Institutions:  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  common  law.  our  language,  our 
tradition  of  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
Some  of  these  concepts  have  been  modified 
as  the  Nation  has  grown,  but  the  basic  ele- 
ments rcmcin.  Those  who  came  later  built 
upon  these  foundations.  But  America  was 
settled  by  Immigrants  from  many  countries, 
with  diverse  national  ethnic  and  social  back- 
grounds. 

There  were  both  Indentured  servants  and 
profit-seeking  aristocrats  from  England. 
There  were  farmers,  both  propertied  and 
bankrupt,  from  Ireland.  There  were  dis- 
charged soldiers,  soldiers  of  fortune,  scholars 
and  Intellectuals  from  Germanv.  The  col- 
onies welcomed  all  men,  regardless  of  their 
origin  or  birth,  so  long  as  thev  could  con- 
tribute to  the  building  of  the  country  The 
Dutch  settled  Nleuw  Amsterdam  and  ex- 
plored the  Hudson  River,  The  Swedes  came 
to  Delaware.  Polish,  German,  and  Italian 
craftsmen  were  eagerly  solicited  to  Join  the 
struggling  Virginia  colomsts  In  Jamestown. 
Tlie  Germans  and  Swiss  opened  up  the  back 
country  in  Pennsylvania.  New  York  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carollnas.  French  Hugiienots 
took  root  m  New  England,  New  York  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  Scots  and  the 
Irish  were  In  the  vanguard  that  advanced  the 
frontier  beyond  the  Aileghenlcs.  When 
Britain  conquered  Nleuw  Amsterdam  In  1664 
it  offered  citizenship  to  immigrants  of  18 
different  nationalities. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  the  continent  might 
ultimately  divide  into  three  languige  sec- 
tions: English.  Spanish  and  French.  But  the 
Ungllsh  victories  over  the  French  and  the 
purchase  of  territories  held  by  the  French 
and  Spanish  resulted  In  the  creation  of  an 
Indlvl.'lble  country,  with  the  same  language, 
customs  and  government.  Yet  each  ethnic 
strain  left  Its  own  Imprint  on  the  new  land. 
Thus  the  very  name  of  our  country,  "The 
United  States  of  .America,"  was  borrowed 
from  "The  United  States  of  the  Netherlands." 
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Many  "typical  American"  activities  are  Dutch 
In  orl«ln  The  Immigrants  from  Holland 
brought  to  this  country  tce-Ekatlng.  bowling, 
many  fornns  of  boating  and  golf  (which  they 
called  kolf  I :  they  gave  us  wafflea,  coolclea  and 
that  staple  of  the  American  menu,  the  dough- 
nut (originally  kruller).  To  our  folklore 
Ihey  contributed  the  figure  of  Santa  Claua 
and  his  reindeer,  and  the  many  tales  of  the 
Hudson  Valley.  Examples  of  their  architec- 
ture can  still  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  today. 

French  colonial  Immigration  had  two  main 
sources.  The  Protestant  Huguenots  came 
here  In  considerable  numbers  after  persecu- 
tion resumed  as  the  result  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  In  1685.  The  Cath- 
olic "Acadlans"  came  here  after  their  exile 
from  Nova  Scotia  In  1755  when  that  land 
fell  under  British  rule. 

.  The  Huguenots  settled  In  the  larger  trad- 
ing towns  of  New  England,  later  spreading 
down  through  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  m  South  Carolina.  A  Huguenot  family 
presented  FaneuU  Hall,  a  shrine  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  to  the  city  of  Boston.  Many  of 
the  beautiful  houses  which  make  Charleston 
60  picturesque  today  were  buUt  originally  by 
Huguenot* 

The  Acadlans,  relatively  few  In  numbers. 
scattered  mostly  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 
But  a  colony  of  them  settled  in  Louisiana, 
along  the  bayous  to  the  west  and  north  of 
New  Orleans.'  They  were  relatively  Isolated, 
and  as  they  grew  In  number,  they  kept  their 
language,  their  customs,  thetr  faith  and 
folklore,  even  abiding  by  the  Napoleonic 
Code  rather  than  EngllEh  law.  Today,  some- 
times known  as  "Cajuns,"  they  provide  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  ethnic  elements  on 
the  American  scene. 

Dtuing  and  after  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789.  French  musicians,  dancing  masters. 
tutors,  and  wigmakers.  once  employed  by  the 
now  deposed  aristocrats,  added  a  touch  of 
grace  to  the  homespun  life  of  the  new  na- 
tion. They  Introduced  the  French  art  of 
cooking,  as  well  as  the  cotillion,  the  waltz, 
and  the  quadrille.  French-Spanish  Emigres 
from  the  West  Indies  mode  New  Orleans  into 
a  great  cultural  and  social  center.  The  first 
opera  to  be  given  In  America  was  produced 
in  that  city.  The  only  major  American  city 
built  according  to  a  systematic  plan,  Wash- 
ington, DC  was  designed  by  the  French 
Army  Engineer  MaJ.  Pierre  Charles  L'Gnfant. 
The  early  Swedes,  too.  made  their  con- 
tribution to  American  cultiu-e — In  particular, 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  build  houses  from 
squared-off  timbers.  This  structure  was 
Inter  to  become  the  mark  of  the  frontier, 
where  It  was  known  as  the  log  cabin. 

Over  2,000  Jews  came  to  this  country  In 
pre-Revolutlonary  days  Most  were  from 
Spain  or  Portugal.  Some  established  them- 
selves In  the  Dutch  colony  of  Nleuw  Amster- 
dam, after  winning  recognition  of  their 
right  to  trade,  travel,  and  live  In  the  colony 
from  Peter  Stuyvesaut  Others  settled  In 
Newport.  R.I,,  then  a  thriving  center  of  the 
maritime  trade.  Many  prospered  as  mer- 
chants In  the  West  India  trade,  which  in- 
cluded sugar,  rum.  and  molasses.  The  oldest 
synagogue  in  the  United  States,  built  In 
1703.  Is  located  In  Newport.  R.I. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Pennslyvania 
were  Welsh  farmers  who  came  here  for  eco- 
nomic re.isons  and  out  of  a  desire  to  revive 
Welsh  nationalism.  In  years  1683-99.  they 
were  augmented  by  Welsh  Quakers  who  came 
to  escape  rellgtous  persecution.  Their  pres- 
ence Is  reflected  by  such  place  names  as 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Radnor,  and  In  the  sturdy 
farmhouses  of  the  area,  still  standing  after 
almost   300   years. 

The  pre-Revolutlonary  Irish  Immigration 
Is  usually  referred  to  as  Scotch-Irish,  since  It 
consisted  largely  of  Scots  who  had  settled 
In  Ireland  during  the  17th  centiu-y. 


These  were  the  frontiersmen.  Ideally  suited 
by  their  previous  environment  and  experi- 
ence to  spearhead  the  drive  against  the 
colonial  frontiers.  They  pushed  out  almost 
at  once  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  In 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Maine,  and 
down  the  great  valley  to  the  Carolina  Pied- 
mont, Through  them,  Presbyterlanlsm  be- 
came a  powerful  force  on  the  frontier.  The 
Scotch  Presbyterians  founded  many  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  beginning  with 
Princeton  In  1746. 

In  1683.  13  German  families  arrived  in  Phil- 
adelphia. They  were  the  forerunners  of  a 
substantial  migration  from  Germany.  With 
them  there  also  came  Swiss.  Alsatians,  Dutch 
and  Bohemians.  By  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
there  were  over  100.000  German  immigrants 
and  descendants  of  German  immigrants  liv- 
ing In  the  United  States-  They  constituted 
the  first  numerical  challenge  to  the  hitherto 
predominantly  English  p.jpulatlon. 

Some  were  Pietists,  Moravians  and  Men- 
nonltes,  sects  In  some  ways  similar  to  the 
Quakers.  They  found  in  William  Penns 
colony  a  sympathetic  climate  in  which  they 
could  practice  their  beliefs  without  inter- 
ference. 

Those  of  their  descendants  who  live  today 
in  and  around  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  are 
known  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch."  They 
have  made  of  their  land  a  model  of  conser- 
vationist farming.  Nearly  300  years  after 
they  first  broke  ground,  their  land  Is  as  fer- 
tile and  productive  as  they  found  It.  They 
built  the  first  Conestoga  wagon,  a  vehicle 
which  was  to  prove  Immensely  useful  to  the 
settlement  of  the  West. 

Other  German  Immigrants  were  members 
of  other  religious  groups,  such  as  the  Amlah 
and  the  Dunkards.  who  like  to  be  known  as 
'the  plain  people."  They  have  changed  little 
In  their  folkways  and  religious  practices. 
They  still  wear  their  tradltionril  clothing  and 
follow  traditional  customs,  providing,  like  the 
Cajuns,  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  Ameri- 
can scene. 

Although  there  was  no  large-scale  Italian 
Immigration  before  the  Revolution,  there 
were  many  Italians  prominent  In  American 
life.  As  eorly  as  1610.  craftsmen  were 
brought  from  Italy  by  the  colony  of  Virginia 
to  start  a  glass  trade.  Later,  others  came 
and  planted  vineyards.  Georgia  invited  them 
to  organize  a  silk  industry. 

In  all  the  large  cities  there  were  Italian 
doctors,  merchonts.  innkeepers  and  teachers. 
They  wandered  everywhere  as  traveling 
musicians,  held  concerts  and  established 
music  schools.  Oxu-  first  sculptors  and  our 
first  interior  decorators  were  Italian. 

Although  predominantly  Catholic,  the  Ital- 
ians had  their  own  countcrpai^  of  the  Purl- 
tans,  the  Waldenslans.  They  were  an  Inde- 
pendent sect  from  the  Piedmont,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  who  were  Invited  by  the 
Dutch  colonial  government  to  form  settle- 
ments here.  Some  167  of  them  accepted,  ond 
in  1657  they  were  brought  to  the  New  World 
to  settle  a  tract  of  land  set  aside  for  them 
by  the  Nleuw  Amsterdam  government. 

Poles,  too.  were  present  m  pre-Revolutlon- 
ary America.  Originally,  they,  too,  came  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  Dutch.  Most  of  them 
were  farmers,  but  some  settled  In  what  is  now 
New  York  City,  where  one  of  them.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Kurcyusz  (Curtlus).  a  prominent  phy- 
sician, founded  the  first  Latin  school.  Pre- 
Revolutlonary  America  also  Included  Greeks. 
Russians  and  other  Slavs.  Immigrants  from 
southeastern  and  eastern  Europe. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  Itself,  men 
came  from  many  other  lands  to  help  the  new 
Nation.  Two  Poles  helped  turn  the  tide  to- 
ward Ti.tory.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  a  young 
engineer,  offered  his  services  early.  He  be- 
came an  aide  to  General  Washington  and  a 
major  general  in  the  engineers.  His  plans 
are  credited  with  winning  the  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga,  a  turning  point  In  the  war.     Count 


Caslmlr  Pulaski  rose  to  the  rank  of  general. 
fought  heroically  at  Brandywlne.  Trentoo, 
and  In  other  decisive  engagements.  He  orga- 
nized jls  own  Polish  Legion,  ultimately  giv- 
ing his  life  to  the  new  Nation  when  he  died 
as  a  result  of  a  wound  received  at  the  Battle 
of  Savannah  A  German.  Baron  Prledrich 
Wllhelm  von  Steuben,  did  more  than  anyone 
else  to  shape  the  raw  recruits  into  a  disci- 
plined army.  A  Frenchman.  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, has  become  something  of  on  Ameri- 
can folk  hero  for  hie  port  in  the  Revolution 
He  took  a  leading  part  In  the  campaign  that 
led  to  the  defeat  of  Cornwallls  at  Yorktown 
The  service  of  another  Frenchman.  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  who  recruited  over  4,000  Frer.cii 
volunteers  was  almost  as  great. 

Between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  fighiing 
men  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  were  of 
Scottish  or  Scotch-Irish  descent-  Many  o( 
those  at  Valley  Forge  were  Gernian. 

A  Pole  of  Portuguese-Jewish  origin.  Raym 
Salomon,  risked  his  life  to  gain  vital  in- 
telligence for  the  American  cause.  A 
Scotch-Irish  immigrant,  Robert  Morris, 
helped  finance  the  w-or- 

Four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  immigrants  of  Irish  birth: 
Matthew  Thornton.  Jomes  Smith.  George 
Taylor,  and  Edword  Rutledge.  The  great 
doctrine  "All  men  are  created  equal,"  Incor- 
porated in  the  Declaration  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, was  paraphrased  from  the  writing  o! 
Philip  Mazzei,  an  Itallan-bom  patriot  and 
pamphleteer,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Jeffer- 
son. Mazzei  compiled  the  first  accurate  his- 
tory of  the  colonies,  which  he  wrote  in  French 
so  that  the  European  nations  would  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  characterized  the  New 
World. 

A  gravestone  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  o! 
Virginia  reads:  "Here  lies  the  remains  of  John 
Lewis,  who  slew  the  Irish  lord,  settled  In 
Augusta  County,  located  the  town  of  Staun- 
ton, and  furnished  five  sons  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  American  Revolution."  State- 
ments like  this  not  only  speak  eloquently  of 
the  contribution  of  one  Irish  family,  but  rep- 
resent the  sacrifices  of  many  immigrants  to 
this  country  even  before  it  had  won  its  In- 
dependence. 

CHAPTER    4 — WAVES    OP   XUMIGHATION — THB 
POST-aEVOLtmONABT    FOHCES 

American  Independence,  the  spreading 
westward  of  the  new  nations,  the  beglnulap 
Of  economic  diversification  and  Industrializa- 
tion, all  these  factors  gave  Immigration  la 
the  19th  century  o  new  context  and  a  new 
role.  The  gates  were  now  flung  open,  and 
men  and  women  in  search  of  a  new  life  came 
to  these  shores  in  ever-Increasing  nimibers— 
150,000  In  the  1B20S  1.7  million  In  the  1840 i 
2.8  million  in  the  1870's,  5.2  nallllon  in  the 
1880's,  88  million  in  the  first  decade  of  tie 
20th  century.  And,  as  the  numbers  in- 
creased, the  sources  changed.  As  the  English 
had  predominated  In  the  17th  and  IBth  cen- 
turies, so  the  Irish  and  Germans  predomi- 
nated in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  and  tie 
Italians  and  east  Europeans  In  the  last  part 
of  the  19th  and  the  early  part  of  the  2Cii 
centuries.  Bach  new  wave  of  Inomigratlon 
helped  meet  the  needs  of  American  develop- 
ment and  made  its  distinctive  contrlbutlcn 
to  the  American  character. 
The  Irish 

The  Irish  were  in  the  vanguard  of  tt' 
great  waves  of  immigration  to  arrive  during 
the  19th  century.  By  1850.  after  the  potaic 
famine,  they  had  replaced  England  as  tl>' 
chief  source  of  new  settlers,  making  up  ** 
percent  of  the  foreign  bom  in  the  Unlt«i 
States.  In  the  century  between  1820  ana 
1920,  some  4'i  million  people  left  Ireland  w 
come  to  the  United  States. 

They  were  mostly  country  folk,  small 
farmers,  cottagers,  ond  farm  laborers.  Ys* 
they  congregated  mainly  In  cities  along  tw 
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eastern  seaboard,  for  they  did  npt  have  the 
money  to  travel  after  reaching  shore  Pew 
could  rtdd  or  WTite,  some  spoke  only  Gaelic 
The  Irish  were  the  first  to  endure  the  scorn 
and  discrimination  later  to  be  inflicted  to 
some  degree  at  least,  on  each  successive 
wave  of  immigrants  by  already  settled 
"Americans"  In  speech  and  dress  they 
seemed  foreign;  they  were  poor  and  unskilled- 
and  they  were  arriving  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  The  Irish  are  perhaps  the  only 
people  m  our  history  with  the  distinction  of 
buying  a  political  party,  the  Know-Nothines 
formct^  against  them.  Their  religion  w-as 
later  also  the  target  of  tHe  Amerloan  Protec- 
tive Association  and,  in  this  century,  the  Ku 
Kiu  Klnn. 

,  "^^  J^'?*^  '°""''  "^hy  doors  closed  to 
them,  both  socially  and  economically  Ad- 
vemaemenis  for  Jobs  specified:  "No  Irish 
need  apply."  But  there  was  monual  labor 
to  be  done,  and  the  Irish  were  ready  to  do 
It  They  went  to  work  as  longshoremen,  as 
duchdiggers,  or  as  construction  workers. 
When  their  earnings  were  not  enough  to  sun- 
pert  their  families,  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters obtained  employment  as  servante 

Contractors  usually  met  them  at  thedock 
Tlie  Erie  Canal,  Unking  New  York  with  the 
Great  Lakes  In  1825,  and  other  canals  In 
.Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland  were  largely  built  by  Irish 
labor.  But  the  canals  soon  became  ob- 
!<i  ete,  and  the  frenzied  building  of  railroads 
followed.  In  the  three  decades  from  1830 
to  1880,  a  network  of  30,000  miles  of 
rails  was  laid  across  the  middle  part  of  the 
country.  Again  Irish  labor  furnUhed  the 
muscle.  When  railroad  construction  was 
pushed  westward  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  the  Irish  again  figured  prominently, 
hy  now  often  as  foremen  and  section  bosses 
•niey  also  provided,  at  the  same  time,  a  sun- 
ply  of  cheap  labor  for  the  mills  of  Rhode 
I5l:ind  rind  M.issachuseits  and  the  coal  mines 
at  Pennsylvania. 

But  as  the  years  passed  and  new  genera- 
aons  were   born,   things   began   to  change. 
Gradually,  rung  by  rung,  the  Irish  climbed 
up  the  economic  and  social  ladder.    Some 
settled  on  farms,  especially  along  the  canals 
bey  had  dug.    But  it  was  In  the  cities  that 
•-hey  found   their  principal  outlet.  In  areas 
in  which  they  could  demonstrate  their  ablll- 
iiK  of  self-expression,  of  administration  and 
urgnalzatlon.     They  gravitated  first  Into  law 
wd  from  that  into  politics  and  government 
Having  experienced  for  themselves  the  handl- 
aps  of  Illiteracy,  they  were  determined  that 
^elr  children  would  have  the  advantages  of 
education.     To    that    end.    they    not    only 
started  parochial  schools,  but  founded  such 
ratltutlons    of    higher    learning    aa    Notre 
I)3me,  Fordham.  Holy  Cross.  Vlllanova,  St 
"Juis   University.    Catholic    University     and 
Seorgctown.     They  became  teachers,  writers 
,4irnallsts.    labor    organizers,    or.itora     and 
^nests.     As    an    expanding    society    offered 
lore   opportunities,   they  swelled   not   only 
^lie  civil   service  rosters,  but   the   ranks   of 
c.erlcal     and     administrative     workerf.     in 
industry.  ' 

The  Irish  eased  the  way  for  other  imml- 
?Mi  groups  and  speeded  their  assimilation 

?M^v,""r^'^'"'^\.  "^^^  °'''""'  «t=ibllshed  the 
"thollc  Church,  originally  French  on  this 
^|nt.nent.  as  an  English-speaking  Instltu- 
"on.  The  schools  they  founded  offered  edu- 
-atlonal  opportunities  to  children  of  later 
nmigrants  of  other  tongues.  The  Irish  had 
-jelr  own  press,  their  own  fraternal  orders, 
•na  their  own  charitable  organizations 

Wjh  labor  leaders  fought  for  the  rights 
_' other  groups  as  well  as  their  own.  wSrk- 
foi.h,  I"^'','i«'^ent    helped    organize    the 

'Tl'H    ''^  ''"=  *  forerunner  of  the  Ameri- 
ca Federation  of  Labor.  "i"«^i 

The  Germana 

ee?tl«*^.  ""?  *""*  '^^°'  ">«  P"'«»  of  "le 
s^wtest  migration  from  Europe  to  the  United 
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fh  ?r  ..  5'?*''''i''  ^""^  ^  million  people  to 
the  United  States-more  than  any  other  na- 
tion.   Their  migrations,  increasing  in  num- 

fn-'i,"'"/  '*5°-  °™'-l'»PPed  the  Irish,  whSe 
Immigration  declined. 

The  Germans  were  unique  among  Immi- 
grant groups  in  their  wide  dispersL,  both 
geographically  and  occupationally  This 
was  due.  at  least  In  part,  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  came  with  some  resources,  and 
were  not  forced  to  cluster  along  the  eaS- 
ern  seaboard.  Attracted  to  the  United  States 
b>  cheap  public  and  nuiroad  lands,  and  later 
helnlrt^^*'?  ™"^'-  '^'=  °"'^^  farmer 
J^,tlL.  M^l«lPPl     Valley.       German 

^yr?;'""'*  '°!'^'''  '^'«"-  *"'<^*"^=  °f  'heir 
skU^,  became  an  important  factor  In  indus- 
trial expansion.  ".  »uuua 

t.^^^^.'''"^  ^'**«  '"  «•"«  Union  profited 
from  their  intellectual  and  material  con- 
tributions. Hard  working  and  knowledge- 
able about  agricultural  metliods.  the  Ger- 
mans became  propagators  of  scientific  farm- 
ing, crop  rotation,  soil  conscrvaUon.  Thev 
share  with  the  Scandinavians  the  credit  for 

n'i^S^f!,"""'™'  °*  ^"^  °'  wilderness  Into 
productive  larmland. 

The  urban  settaers  lent  a  distinctive  Ger- 

inan  flavor  to  many  of  our  cities.    Cincinnati 

then  known  as  "Queen  City"  of  the  West 

Baltimore.  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis  and  Mil.: 

waukee  all  had  substantial  German  popula- 

dlit^nr,^J^^'""^  "^  P^^'^^'P*  retain^  Its 
distinctive  German  character  longer  than 
any  of  the  others. 

In  these  urban  centers  Germans  entered 
r  n!;  ^k'"^  °'  education,  science,  engineering 
and  the  arts.  German  Immigrants  founded 
and  de«-loped  industrial  enterprises  In  the 
fields  of  lumbering,  food-processing,  brew- 
ing, st«clmaklng,  electrical  engineering 
planomaking.  railroading  and  prlnUag 

A  small  but  significant  part  of  the  Ger- 
man immigration  consisted  of  political  ref- 
ugees.    Reaction    in    Germany   against    the 
reform  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
caused  heavy  suppression  of  liberal  thought 
There  was  strict  censorship  of  the  press*  of 
public  meetings  and  of  the  schooU  and  uni- 
versities.    Nevertheless,  a  liberal  movement 
had  emerged,  nurtured  m  the  universities  by 
young  intellectuals.     This  movement  led  to 
unsuccessful  revolutions  In   1830  and   1848 
The  United  States  welcomed  a  large  number' 
of  veterans  of  1848— men  of  education,  sub- 
stance, and  social  standing,  like  Carl  Schurz 
tie  statesman   and  reformer,   and  General 
Franz  Sigel.    In  addition,  some  of  the  Ger- 
man   religious    groups    esublished    Utopian' 
communities  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
Indiana,  Texas  and  Oregon. 

German  Immigration  reflected  all  the 
chaotic  conditions  of  Central  Europe  after 
Napoleon:  The  population  growth,  the  wide- 
spread hunger,  the  religious  dissension  and 
oppression.  The  Germans  Included  Luth- 
erans, Jews  and  Catholics,  as  weU  as  free- 
thinkers. Their  talents,  training  and  back- 
Uo^    e»'^atly  enriched  the  burgeoning  na- 

To  the  influence  of  the  German  Immigrants 
m  particular— although  all  minority  groups 
contributed— we  owe  the  mellowing  of  the 
austere  Puritan  Imprint  on  our  doilv  lives 
TTie  Puritans  obser\'ed  the  Sabbath  ai  a  day 
ri.,nf?",„f^  solemnity.  The  Germani 
clung  to  their  concept  of  the  "continental 
Sunday  as  a  day,  not  only  of  churchgolng 
but  also  of  relaxation,  of  picnics,  of  vlsitlnS 
of  qiilet  drinking  in  beer  gardens  while 
listening  to  the  music  of  a  band. 

The  Christmas  ritual  of  religious  6er%lce8 
combined  with  exchanging  gifts  around  the 
Christmas  tree  Is  of  German  origin  So  too 
is  the  celebration  of  the  New  Year. 

The  fact  that  today  almost  every  large 
American  city  has  Its  symphony  orchestra 
can  be  traced  to  the  Influence  of  the  German 
migration.  Leopold  Donu-osch  and  his  son 
Walter,  helped  build  the  famous  New  York 
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Philharmonic.  Originally  composed  mainly 
of  German  Immigrant  musicians  and  called 
the  Germama  Orchestra,  it  became  the  seed 
bed  of  similar  organizations  all  over  the 
country.  This  tradition  was  carried  to  the 
Midwest  by  Frederick  Stock  and  to  Boston 
by  Carl  Zerrahn,  Others  spread  this  form 
of  cultural  expression  to  additional  urban 
centers  throughout  the  land. 

Community  singing  and  glee  clubs  owe 
much  to  the  German  ImnUgrant.  who  re- 
membered his  singing  socieues  The  first 
Mannerchor  was  founded  In  Philadelphia  In 
1835;  the  first  Llederkranz  was  orgunized  In 
Baliunore  In  1836.  Their  counterparts  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  German-American  com- 
munity everywhere. 

The  Ideas  of  German  Immigrants  helped  to 
shape  our  educational  system.  They  Intro- 
duced the  kindergarten,  or  "children's  play 
school."  They  also  promoted  the  concept  of 
the  state-endowed  unlversitv.  patterned 
^i,r.,"',^,'l?°"'"  ""'^■e'-slty.  "The  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  founded  In  1837,  was  the 
first  such  school  to  add  to  the  philosophy 
of  general  liberal  arts  education- an  emphasis 
upon  vocational  training.  The  colonial  con- 
cept of  a  university  as  a  place  to  prepare 
gentlemen  for  a  life  of  leisured  culture  w.« 
modmed  to  include  training  in  specialized 

The  program  of  physical  education  In  the 
schools  had  Its  roots  In  the  Turnvereln  or 
German  gymnastic  society,  it  was  adopted 
^?   •J.'i'^^"''*^  "•°  ^^^  American  public  by 

German  Immigrant  Influence  has  been  per- 
vasive, in  our  language,  in  our  mores.  In  our 
customs,  and  in  our  basic  philosophy.  Even 
the  hamburger,  the  frankfurter,  and  the  deli- 
catessen, that  omnipresent  neighborhood  In- 
stitution, came  to  us  via  the  German  Im- 
migrants. 

Although    they    were    mostly    Democrats 

prior  to  1850.  the  Germans  broke  party  lines 

In  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War  and  played 

a  prominent  part  in  the  formotion  of  the 

Republican  Party.     They  were  most  united 

on  two  issues.    They  opposed  the  Blue  Laws 

and  they  vigorously  fought  the  exten.slon  of 

Slavery  Into  new  territories.    Indeed  the  first 

protest    against    Negro    slavery    came    from 

.     r?»'!!.'^'°*°  'e't'srs,  led  by  Franz  Postorlus, 
In  1688. 

During  the  Civil  War  they  fought  on  both 
sides.  Following  the  Civil  War,  Germans  In- 
fu.sed  the  faltering  American  labor  move- 
.  ment  with  new  strength  by  organizing  craft 
unions  for  printers,  watchmakers,  carpen- 
ters. Ironworkers,  locksmiths,  butchers,  and 
oaKers. 

Adjusting  with  relative  ease,  they  did  not 
feel  the  sling  of  ethnic  discrimination  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  when 
t^ey  became  targets  of  wartime  hysteria 
This  hysteria  even  caused  overardent  "pa- 
triots- to  call  sauerkraut  "Liberty  cabbaee" 
and  hamburger  "Salisbury  steak."  Nonethe- 
ess.  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
in  1917.  men  of  German  ancestry  entered  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
served  with  distinction. 

As  the  Second  World  War  drew  near  Amer- 
icans Of  German  descent  faced  another  test 
Only  a  few  joined  the  pro-Nazl  German- 
American  Bund,  and  manv  of  those  left  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  its  real  nature 
More  older  Americans"  than  those  of  Ger- 
man descent  could  be  counted  in  the  ranks 
of  America-Flrsiers.  Again,  after  the  United 
States  was  attacked,  descendanta  of  German 
immigrants  fought  with  valor  In  our  armed 
services. 

The  Scandinavians 
Scandinavian  immigranta  left  their  home- 
lands for  economic  rather  than  political  or 
religious  re.Tsons.  In  -America  thev  found 
a  political  and  social  climate  wholly  com- 
patible with  their  prior  experience.  Demo- 
cratic institutions  and  a  homogeneous  society 
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were  already  developing  In  Scandinavia,  In 
an  atmosphere  of  comparative  tranquillity. 
The  seemingly  Umltlesa  availability  of 
farmland  In  America  was  an  attractive 
prospect  to  land-hungry  people. 

The  tide  of  Scandinavian  Inunlgratlon 
overlapped  the  tide  of  German  Immigration 
Just  as  the  Germans  overlapped  the  Irish. 
The  Swedes  came  Brst.  They  started  coming 
about  1840.  reaching  their  crest  alter  I86U. 
Between  1840  and  1930.  about  1.3  million 
awedts  came  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
IBitO's  migrations  of  other  Scandinavians- 
Danes,  Finns.  Icelanders  and  principally  the 
Norwegians — also  reached  their  pealc. 

Following  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great 
Laites.  the  Swedes  pushed  westward  until 
they  found  a  familiar  landscape  In  the 
Prairie  States  ft  the  upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley.   There  they  settled 

The  first  colony  of  these  Swedes  settled 
at  a  place  they  named  Pine  Lakes  (now  New 
Upsala),  in  Wisconsin,  in  1841.  Later 
colonists  showed  a  preference  tor  a  broad 
belt  of  land  cttendlng  westward  from  Mich- 
igan, through  IlUnols.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 
Nebrastta.  Iowa,  and  Kansa.s 

Other  Scandinavian  migrations  followed 
more  or  less  the  same  eeogr;'phlcsI  pattern, 
except  for  the  Norwegians.  Although  not 
fio  large  numerically  as  other  immigrant 
groups.  Norwegian  immigration  In  proportion 
x-j  their  population  at  home  was  second  only 
to  the  Irish  Some  of  the  Norwegians  drove 
far  west  to  the  Dalcotas,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Norwegian  immigration  to  the 
United  States  Is  estimated  at  840,000:  Danes 
at  350,000.  Most  Scandinavians  settled  In 
rur.ll  areas,  except  for  the  Finns,  some  of 
whom  went  to  work  In  the  copper  mines  of 
ilichignn  or  the  Iron  mines  of  Minnesota. 

P'ayslcaily  hardy,  conditioned  by  the  rigors 
O!  life  nt  home  to  withstand  the  hardships  of 
the  frontier,  the  Scandinavians  made  Ideal 
pioneers.  6le  Rdlvaag.  the  Norwegian- 
American  novelist,  movingly  chronicled  their 
stniggles  In  "Giants  In  the  Earth." 

Often  they  started  their  homesteadlng  In 
sod  huts,  some  of  which  were  no  more  than 
holes  In  a  hillside  shored  up  with  logs,  with 
greased-paper  windows.  They  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  they  could  live  In  a  log 
cabin  or  In  a  house.  Then  began  the 
struggle  with  the  unrelenting  forces  of  na- 
ture, hailstorms,  droughts.  bliz74irds,  plagues 
of  grasshoppers  and  locusts.  But  they  en- 
aured- 

Amerlca  was  an  expanding  continent  In 
urgent  need  of  housing.  It  was  the  Swedes, 
familiar  with  the  ax  and  the  saw — called 
'the  Swedish  fiddle" — who  went  Into  the 
forests  across  the  northern  United  States, 
felled  the  logs,  slid  them  Into  the  streams 
end  sent  them  on  their  way  to  the  lAlIls. 
where  they  were  cut  into  boards  to  provide 
shelter  for  millions  of  other  Immigrants. 
Norwegians  and  Finns  were  also  among  the 
loggers  On  the  west  coast  the  Norwegians 
tended  to  become  fishermen. 

The  Swedes  did  many  other  things  loo. 
In  the  long  nights  of  the  Swedish  winter, 
tricy  had  learned  to  fashion  things  with 
their  hands  and  had  become  skilled  crafts- 
men and  (irtlsans.  The  "do-it-yourself" 
hobbyist  of  today  Is  an  avocatlonal  descend- 
ant or  the  Swedes.  Manual  training  In  our 
own  public  5choc>l  system  is  derived  from  a 
basic  course  In  the  Swedish  schools. 

The  Scandinavians  were  avid  supporters 
of  the  public  school  system,  .^nd  they  con- 
tributed to  the  school  system  and  to  educa- 
tion generally  In  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
home  economics  cotirses  of  our  public  schools 
Trere  Introduced  by  Scandinavians.  They 
aL=o  helped  launch  adult  education  programs. 
The  4-H  clubs,  now  an  international  as 
well  as  a  national  Institution,  were  origi- 
nated at  a  farm  school  In  Minnesota  by 
.Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent,  A  num- 
ber of  colleges  today  stand  as  monuments 
to  the  early  efforts  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes 


to  make  higher  learning  available.  Among 
these  are  Augustana  College  in  Illinois,  Gus- 
tavuB  Adolphua  In  Minnesota,  Bethany  Col- 
lege in  Kansas,  and  Luther  College  In  Ne- 
braska. All  were  founded  by  Swedish  Immi- 
grants. Luther  College  In  Iowa  and  St.  Olaf 
College  in  Minnesota  were  founded  by  the 
Norwegians.  They  have  added  to  our  cultural 
life  with  their  choral  groups  and  singing 
societies. 

With  their  background.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  Swedes  would  develop  many  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  inventors.  One  of  the 
most  famous  was  John  Ericsson,  who  not 
only  designed  the  .Wo'ntor.  one  of  the  first 
armor-clad  ships,  but  also  perfected  the 
screw  propeller. 

The  Danes,  who  had  an  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  animal  husbandry,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  dairy  Industry  and  early  cream- 
ery cooperatives.  Together  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Swiss,  they  developed  cheese- 
making  lnl;o  an  American  Industry. 

Since  the  Danes  were  primarily  agricul- 
turists. It  is  curious  that  the  one  who  made 
tho  most  distinctive  individual  contribution 
was  a  city  boy.  Jacob  Rlls.  As  a  crusading 
journalist  and  documentary  photographer. 
he  exposed  the  conditions  under  which  other 
immigrants  lived  and  worked  In  New  York, 
and  was  Instrumental  in  bringing  about 
major  social  reforms. 

Politically,  Scandinavians  cannot  be  clas- 
sified Into  a  single  mold.  At  times  they  have 
been  conservative.  At  times  they  have  pro- 
vided support  for  such  liberal  movements 
OS  the  Farmer-Labor  party.  Senator  Robert 
M.  La  FoUettes  Progressive  Party  and  the 
Non-Parttsan  League.  Both  major  parties 
have  benefited  from  Scandinavian  political 
thought,  and  both  parties  have  had  Scandi- 
navians In  both  State  and  Federal  office. 
Other  immigrant  groups 
Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  emi- 
gration to  America  underwent  a  slgntflcant 
change.  Large  numbers  of  Italians.  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Czechs,  Hungarians,  Ruma- 
nians, Bulgarians,  Austrlans,  and  Greeks  be- 
gan to  arrive.  Their  coming  created  new 
problems  and  gove  rise  to  new  tensions. 

For  these  people  the  language  barrier  was 
even  greater  than  It  had  been  for  earlier 
groups,  and  the  gap  between  the  world  they 
had  left  behind  and  the  one  to  which  they 
came  was  wider.  For  the  must  part,  these 
were  people  of  the  land  and,  for  the  most 
part,  too,  they  were  forced  to  settle  In  tlie 
cities  when  they  reached  America.  Most 
large  cities  had  well-defined  "Little  Italy-s " 
or  "Little  Polands"  by  1910.  In  the  1960 
census  New  Tork  City  had  more  people  of 
Italian  birth  or  parentage  than  did  Rome. 

The  history  of  cities  shows  that  when  con- 
ditions become  overcrowded,  when  people  are 
poor,  and  when  living  conditions  are  bad, 
tensions  run  high.  Tills  Is  a  situation  that 
feeds  on  itself;  poverty  and  crime  In  one 
group  breed  fear  and  hostility  in  others. 
This,  in  turn,  impedes  the  acceptance  and 
progress  of  the  first  group,  thus  prolonging 
Its  depressed  condition.  Tills  was  the  dis- 
mal situation  that  faced  many  of  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  European  Immigrants  just 
as  It  had  faced  some  of  the  earlier  waves  of 
immigrants.  One  New  York  newspaper  had 
these  Intemperate  words  for  the  newly  ar- 
rived Italians:  "The  floodgates  are  open. 
The  bars  are  down.  The  sally-ports  are  un- 
guarded. The  dam  Is  washed  away.  The 
sewer  Is  choked  •  •  •  the  scum  of  immi- 
gration Is  viscerating  upon  our  shores.  The 
horde  of  $9,60  steerage  slime  is  being  si- 
phoned upon  us  from  Continental  mud 
tanks." 

Italy  has  contributed  more  Immigrants  to 
the  United  States  than  any  country  except 
Germany.  Over  S  million  Italians  came  to 
this  covintry  between  1820  and  1963  Large- 
scale  immigration  began  In  1880.  and  almost 
4  million  Italian  immigrants  arrived  In  the 
present  century. 


The  flrst  Italians  were  farmers  and  artisans 
from  northern  Italy.  Some  planted  vineyards 
In  Vlncland.  N.J..  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region 
of  New  York  State  and  In  California,  where 
they  Inaugurated  our  domestic  wine  Industry. 
Others  settled  on  the  periphery  of  cities, 
where  they  started  truck  gardens. 

But  most  Italians  were  peasants  from  the 
south.  They  came  because  of  neither  reli- 
gious persecution  nor  political  repression,  hut 
simply  In  search  of  a  brighter  future.  Popu- 
lation in  Itiily  was  strainmg  the  limits  of  the 
country's  resources  and  more  and  more  peoj/.e 
liad  to  eke  out  a  living  from  small  plots  of 
land,  held  in  many  instances  by  oppresshe 
landlords. 

In  many  ways  the  experience  of  the  later 
Italian  Immigrants  parallels  the  story  of  the 
Irish.  Mostly  farmers,  their  lock  of  flnanclal 
resources  kept  them  from  reaching  the  rural 
areas  of  the  UtUted  States.  Instead,  they 
crowded  into  cities  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board, often  segregating  themselves  by  prov- 
ince, even  by  village,  m  a  density  as  high  us 
4.000  to  the  city  block. 

Untrained  in  speciol  skills  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  language,  they  had  to  rely  on  un- 
skilled labor  Jobs  to  earn  a  living.  Italians 
thus  illled  tlie  gap  left  by  eiu-ller  immlgrunt 
groups  who  had  now  moved  up  the  economic 
l:idder.  As  bricklayers,  masons,  stonecutters, 
ditchdiggers,  and  hod  carriers,  they  helped 
build  our  cities,  subways  and  skyscrapers. 
They  worked  on  the  railroads  and  the  dams, 
went  Into  the  coal  mines.  Iron  mines,  and  fac- 
tories. Soma  found  a  place  in  urijan  life  bs 
small  storekeepers,  peddlers,  shoemakers,  bar- 
bers, and  tailors.  Wages  were  small  and  t;mi- 
lUes  were  large.  In  the  old  country  everyone 
worked.  Here  everyone  worked,  too.  Wives 
went  Into  the  needle  trades.  Boys  picked  up 
what  pennies  they  could  as  news  vendors, 
bootblacks,  and  errand  runners.  Through 
these  dilBcult  years  of  poverty,  toll,  and  be- 
wilderment, the  Italians  were  bolstered  by 
their  adherence  to  the  church,  the  strength 
of  their  fomlly  ties,  Italian-language  newspa- 
pers, and  their  fraternal  orders.  But  they 
overcame  obstacles  of  prejudice  and  misun- 
derstanding quickly,  and  they  have  found 
places  of  Importance  in  .almost  every  phase 
of  Amcrlcjin  life.  Citizens  of  Italian  descent 
aje  among  our  leading  bankers,  contractors, 
food  Importers,  educators,  labor  leaders,  and 
Government  officials.  Italians  have  made 
special  contributions  to  the  emergence  o! 
American  culture,  enriching  our  music,  art, 
and  architecture. 

An  Italian.  FlUppo  Traetta  (Philip  Tra- 
Jettu),  founded  the  American  Conservatory 
m  Boston  In  1800.  and  another  in  Philadel- 
phia shortly  thereafter.  Another  Italian. 
Lorenzo  da  Pontc,  brought  the  first  Italian 
opera  troupe  to  New  York  in  1832,  where 
it  developed  into  a  permanent  Instttutloa. 
Italians  have  founded  and  supported  the 
opera  as  an  institution  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco  and  other  large  cities, 
providing  from  their  ranks  many  Impresarios 
and  singers.  Italian-born  music  teachers  iind 
bandmasters  are  numerous  Arturo  Tosca- 
nini,  for  many  years  leader  of  the  New  Yorli 
Philharmonic,  and  our  most  dlstlnguL'hed 
conductor  of  recent  years,  was  Italian-born. 
Italians  have  also  been  among  our  most 
prominent  sculptors,  architects  and  artists, 
.\  West  Indian  and  a  Frenchman  designed 
our  Nation's  Capital.  An  Italian  beautified 
It.  Constantino  Brumldl  painted  the  his- 
torical frieze  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
Building.  Other  Italian  painters  and  sculp- 
tors depicted  our  history  in  paintings,  murals, 
friezes  and  statues.  Historical  monuments 
and  statues  up  and  down  the  country  have 
been  WTought  by  Italian-American  sculptors. 
On  a  humbler  scale,  the  taste  and  skill  o' 
Italian-American  landscape  gardeners  and 
architects  have  placed  our  homes  and  com- 
munities in  beautiful  settings. 

About  the  time  the  Italians  began  com- 
ing, other  great  tides  of  Immigration  from 
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the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
Europe  also  began  arriving  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  years  between  1820  and  1963 
these  areas,  Italy  Included,  sent  over  18  mil- 
lion Immigrants  to  our  shores. 

They  came  for  all  manner  of  reasons:  po- 
litical upheavals,  religious  persecution,  hopes 
tor  economic  betterment.  They  comprised  a 
wide  ethnic  variety,  from  Lithuanians  and 
Latvians  on  the  B;iltlc  to  Greeks,  Turks  and 
Armenians  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
They  brought  with  them  a  bewildering  vari- 
ety of  language,  dress,  custom.  Ideology  and 
religious  belief.  To  many  Americans  already 
here  who  had  grown  accustomed  to  a  com- 
mon way  of  life,  they  presented  a  dismay- 
ing bedlam,  difficult  to  understand  and  more 
dlflicult  to  respond  to.  Indeed,  because  of 
the  many  changes  in  national  boundaries 
and  prior  migrations  of  races  within  that 
are:!  of  Eiu-ope,  there  Is  no  way  of  acctu-ately 
reporting  on  them  statistically. 

The  largest  number  from  any  of  these 
countries  of  Ea.'jtern  Europe  were  Poles,  who 
for  135  years  had  been  under  the  domination 
of  Russia.  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Some  followed  the  pattern  of  the  Germans 
and  Scandinavians,  settling  on  Individual 
farms  or  forming  small  rural  communities 
which  still  bear  Polish  place  names.  But 
most  gravitated  to  the  cities.  Pour-fifths 
were  Roman  Catholic.  Longer  than  most 
Immigrant  groups  they  kept  their  language, 
their  customs,  and  their  dances.  At  first, 
like  other  Immigrants,  they  lived  under  sub- 
standard conditions.  Gradually  they,  too, 
Improved  their  status.  They  aspired  to  own 
iheir  own  homes  and  their  own  plots  of  land. 
In  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  an  almost  wholly 
Polish  community,  tliree-quarters  of  the  res- 
idents own  their  own  homes. 

By  1963,  almost  130,000  Czechs  hr,d  mi- 
grated to  this  country.  They  tended  to 
gravitate  to  the  farming  communities.  It  Is 
one  of  these  homesteads  that  is  portrayed  by 
Novelist  Willa  Cather  in  "My  Antonla." 
They  also  formed  enclaves  in  cities,  princi- 
pally in  Chicago.  Cleveland,  and  New  York. 
A  potent  force  in  the  development  of  Czech 
life  in  this  country  has  been  the  Sokol,  a 
traditional  cultural,  social,  and  gj-mnastlc 
society.  These  societies  stressed  high  stand- 
ards of  physical  fitness  and  an  Interest  in 
staging,  music,  and  literature. 

The  Immigrants  from  Old  Russia  are  esti- 
mated at  almost  3"<,  million.  Most  of  this 
wave  of  immigration  went  Into  the  mines 
and  factories.  However,  there  were  also 
many  Russian  Intellectuals,  scientists,  schol- 
ars, musicians,  writers,  and  artUts,  who  came 
Bere  usually  during  periods  of  political  op- 
pression. 

Most  students  of  the  history  of  Immigra- 
tion to  America  make  special  mention  of  the 
Jews.  Although  they  appe-ared  as  part  of 
several  of  the  waves  of  immigration,  they 
warrant  separate  discussion  because  of  their 
religion,  culture,  and  historical  background. 
In  colonial  times  most  Jews  in  Amer- 
wa  were  of  Spanish-Portuguese  origin. 
Throughout  the  19th  centiu-y  most  came 
lo  !!'  °''""''°y-  Beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  they  began  to  come  In  large 
numbers  from  Russia,  Poland.  Austrla- 
mingarj',  Rumania,  and.  In  smaller  numbers, 
itom  almost  every  European  nation.  The 
American-Jewish  population  today  numbers 
approximately  6  million. 

The  Jews  who  came  during  the  early  iBth 
century  were  often  peddlers,  wandering 
throughout  the  land  with  their  packs  and 
tnelr  carts  or  settling  down  to  open  small 
stores.  They  prospered  in  this  era  of  oppor- 
ttolty  and  expansion,  for  from  these  humble 
"eglanlngs  have  grown  many  of  our  large 
department  stores  and  mercantile  establUh- 
ments. 

hrl??°>.  "°^'^  from  Germany  after  1848 
Drought  Jewish  Intellectuals,  philosophers, 
wucitors,   political    leaders,    and    soclil    re- 


formers. These  shored  much  the  same  ex- 
periences as  the  other  immigrants.  "Like 
the  Scandinavian  Lutherans  and  the  Irish 
Catholics,"  says  Oscar  Handlln,  "they  ap- 
peared merely  to  maintain  their  dutlnctlve 
heritage  while  sharing  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  other  Americans  within  a  free 
society." 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Jews  flee- 
ing persecution  In  Russia  came  In  such  num- 
bers that  they  could  not  be  so  readily  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  mainstream  of  life  as  the 
earlier  comers.  They  clustered  In  Jewish 
communities  within  the  large  cities  like 
New  York, 

Like  the  Irish  and  the  Italians  before  them 
they  had  to  work  at  whatever  they  could 
find.  Most  found  an  outlet  for  their  .-ikiUs 
in  the  needle  trades,  as  garment  workers 
hatmakers  and  furriers.  Often  they  worked 
in  sweatshops.  In  an  effort  to  improve 
working  conditions  (which  involved  child 
labor  and  other  forms  of  exploitation),  they 
Joined  with  other  Immigrant  workers  to 
form,  in  1900,  the  International  Ladies- 
Garment  Workers  Union.  In  time,  they  de- 
veloped the  clothing  Industry  as  we  know  It 
today,  centered  In  New  York  Out  reaching 
into  every  small  town  and  rural  area.  The  ex- 
perience and  tradition  of  these  pioneers  pro- 
duced many  efl-ectlve  leaders  in  the  labor 
movement,  such  as  Morris  HUlqult  Sidney 
Hlllman.  Jacob  Potofsky.  and  David  Du- 
blnsky, 

Jewish  immigrants  have  also  made  Im- 
mense (jontributlons  to  thought:  as  scholars 
as  educators,  as  scientists,  as  Judges  and 
lawyers,  as  journalists,  as  literary  figures 
Refugee  scientists  such  .is  Albert  Einstein 
and  Edward  Teller  brought  great  scientific 
knowledge  to  this  country. 

Immigration  from  the  Orient  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  centurv  was  c<maned  chiefly 
to  California  and  the  west  coast  Our  be- 
havior toward  these  groups  of  newcomers 
represented  a  shameful  episode  In  our  rela- 
tionships to  those  seeking  the  hospitality  of 
our  shores.  They  were  often  mobbed  and 
stoned  by  native  Americans.  The  Chinese 
suffered  and  were  barred  from  our  shores  at 
far  hack  as  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of 
1882.  After  tho  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  many  Jap.ancse-Amerleans  were  vic- 
timized by  prejudice  and  unreasoning  dis- 
crimination. They  were  arbitrarily  shipped 
to  relocation  camps.  It  took  the  extraordi- 
nary battlefield  occomplfehments  of  the 
Nisei,  Americans  of  Japanese  descent,  fight- 
ing In  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe,  to  help  re- 
store our  per,spectlve.  While  our  attitude 
toward  these  citizens  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved over  the  years,  many  inequities  in  the 
law  regarding  oriental  Immigration  must 
still  be  redressed. 

Today  many  of  our  newcomers  are  from 
Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico.  We  sometimes  for- 
get that  Puerto  Rlcans  are  U.S.  citizens  by 
birth,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered 
immigrants.  Nonethele-ss,  thev  often  receive 
the  same  discriminatory  treatment  and  op- 
probrium thot  were  faced  by  other  waves  of 
newcomers.  The  same  things  are  said  today 
of  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Mexicans  that  were 
once  sold  of  Irish,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
Jews:  "They'll  never  adjust:  they  cant  leam 
the  language:  they  won't  be  absorbed." 

Perhaps  our  brightest  hope  for  the  future 
lies  in  the  lessons  of  the  past.  The  people 
who  have  come  to  this  country  have  made 
America,  in  the  words  of  one  perceptive 
writer,  "a  heterogeneous  race  but  a  homo- 
geneous nation." 

In  sum,  then,  we  can  see  that  as  each  new 
wave  of  immigration  hos  reached  America 
it  has  been  faced  with  problems,  not  only 
the  problems  that  come  with  making  new 
homes  and  learning  new  Jobs,  but,  more  im- 
portant, the  problems  of  getting  along  with 
people  of  dlflerent  backgrounds  and  laabits. 
Each  new  group  was  met  by  the  groups  al- 
ready In  America,  and  adjustment  was  often 
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difficult  and  painful.  The  early  English  set- 
tlers had  to  find  ways  to  get  along  with  the 
Indians:  the  Irish  who  followed  were  met 
by  these  "Yankees":  German  Immigrants 
faced  both  Yankee  and  Irish:  and  so  it  has 
gone  down  to  the  latest  group  of  Hungarian 
refugees.  Somehow,  the  difficult  adjust- 
ments are  made  and  people  get  down  to  the 
tasks  of  earning  a  living,  raising  a  family, 
living  with  their  new  neighbors,  and.  m  the 
process,  bulldhig  a  nation. 

CHAi*TEa    6 — THE    IM-MICEANT    CONTRIBtJTlON 

Oscar  Handlln  has  said,  "Once  I  thought 
to  write  a  history  of  the  immigrants  In 
America.  Then  I  discovered  that  the  im- 
migrants were  American  history."  In  the 
same  sense,  we  cannot  really  speak  of  a 
particular  "lm:;ilgrant  contribution"  to 
America  because  all  Americans  have  been 
Immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants: even  the  Indians,  as  mentioned 
before,  migrated  to  tlie  American  Continent. 
We  can  only  speak  of  people  whose  roots 
in  America  are  older  or  newer.  Yet  each 
wave  of  Immigration  left  Its  own  Imprint 
on  American  society:  each  made  Its  distinc- 
tive "contribution"  to  the  building  of  the 
Nation  and  the  evolution  of  American  life. 
Indeed,  If,  as  some  of  the  older  immigrants 
like  to  do.  we  were  to  restrict  the  definition 
of  inomigrants  to  the  42  mUllon  people  who 
came  to  the  United  States  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  would  have  to 
conclude  that  our  history  and  our  society 
would  have  been  vastly  diflerent  If  they  ail 
had  stayed  at  home. 

As  we  have  seen,  people  migrated  to  the 
United  States  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  But 
nearly  all  shared  two  great  hopes:  the  hope 
for  personal  freedom  and  the  hope  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  In  consequence,  the 
Impact  of  immigration  has  been  broadly  to 
confirm  the  Impulses  in  American  life  de- 
manding more  political  liberty  and  more 
economic  growth. 

So,  of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  18  were  of  non-English  stock 
and  8  were  first-generation  uoraigrants  Two 
Immigrants— the  West  IndftLn  Alexander 
Hajnllton,  who  was  Washington's  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Swiss,  Albert  Gal- 
latin, who  held  the  same  office  under  Jeffer- 
son— established  the  financial  policies  of  the 
young  Republic.  A  German  farmer  wrote 
home  from  Missouri  in  1834: 

"If  you  wish  to  see  our  whole  family  living 
In  "  •  •  a  country  where  freedom  of  speech 
obtains,  where  no  spies  are  eavesdropping 
where  no  simpletons  criticize  your  every  word 
and  seek  to  detect  therein  a  venom  Uaat 
might  endanger  the  life  of  the  state  the 
church  and  the  home,  in  short  if  you  wish 
to  be  really  happy  and  independent,  then 
come  here." 

Every  ethnic  minority,  in  seeking  Its  own 
freedom,  helped  strengthen  the  fabric  of 
liberty  In  American  life. 

Similarly,  every  ospect  of  the  .iteierlcan 
economv-  has  profited  from  the  contributions 
of  immigrants.  We  all  know,  of  course,  about 
the  spectacular  immigrant  successes:  the 
men  who  came  from  foreign  lands,  sought 
their  fortunes  In  the  United  States  and  made 
striking  contributions,  industrial  and  scien- 
tific, not  only  to  their  chosen  country  but  to 
the  entire  world.  In  1953  the  President's 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion mentioned  the  following: 

Industrialists:  Andrew  Carnegie  iScot),  in 
the  steel  Industry:  John  Jacob  Astor  ( Ger- 
man 1.  in  the  fur  trade:  Michael  Cudahy 
( Irish  1,  of  the  meatpacking  Industry:  the 
Du  Fonts  (French I,  of  the  munitions  and 
chemical  Industn,':  Charles  L  Flelschmann 
(Hungariani.  of  the  yeast  business:  David 
SamofI  (Russian),  of  the  radio  Industry: 
and  William  S  Knudsen  (Danish)  of  the 
automobile  Industry. 

Scientists  and  Inventors:  Among  those 
whose  genius  has  benefited  the  United  States 
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axe  Alhert  Einstein  (German I.  In  physics; 
StAc:;»el  Pupiu  1  Serbian),  in  electricity; 
Bnrii.-o  Fermi  ( Italian  i.  In  atomic  research; 
Jonn  Bncifon  <Swedl5n).  who  Invented  the 
irnnclftd  ship  and  the  screw  propeller;  Giu- 
seppe BcUiinca  I  Italian)  and  Igor  Sikorsky 
(Ku3siani,  who  m.ide  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  airplane  development;  John  A 
Udden  (Swed.sJii.  who  was  responsible  lor 
opening  the  Texas  oil  fields:  Lucas  P.  Kyridcs 
(Oretk).  hiilLsirial  chemistry:  David  Thomas 
(WBltihl.  who  invented  the  hot  blast  lur- 
qace:  Alexander  Graham  BcU  (Scot),  who 
Invented  Uic 'elephone;  Conrad  Hubert  (Rus- 
sian), who  invented  the  flashlight;  and  Ott- 
m;ix  Mergenthttl?r  (German),  who  Invented 
Che  linotype  machine. 

But  the  anonynvjiit  Immigrant  played  his 
indispensable  role,  too.  Between  1880  and 
1920  America  became  the  Industrial  and 
asrlciilturiil  glunt  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
world's  leading  creditor  nation.  This  could 
not  have  beon  done  without  the  hard  labor. 
tl.e  technical  skills  and  the  entrepreneurial 
.-jljillty  of  the  23  5  million  people  who  came 
to  America  in  this  period, 

aignincpnt  as  the  Immigrant  role  was  In 
P'jlltlcs  and  In  the  economy,  the  Immigrant 
ooriirlbutlon  to  the  professions  and  the  arts 
WIS  perhaps  even  greater.  Charles  O. 
Paullin's  an.ilysis  ol  the  "Dictionary  of  Amer- 
ican Biography"  shows  that,  of  the  18th-  and 
IJth-century  figures,  20  percent  of  the  busi- 
nessmen. 20  percent  of  the  scholars  and 
scientists,  23  percent  of  the  painters.  24  per- 
cent of  tVic  engineers,  28  percent  of  the 
architects.  29  percent  of  the  clergymen.  46 
percent  of  the  musicians,  and  61  percent  of 
the  actors  were  of  foreign  birth— a  remark- 
able measure  of  the  Impact  of  immigration 
on  American  culture.  And  not  only  have 
many  American  writers  and  artists  them- 
selves been  immigrants  or  the  children  of 
tmnilgrants,  but  Immigration  has  provided 
.American  literature  wltt^  one  of  its  major 
themes. 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  Influence  of 
Immigration  is  to  be  found  In  the  Innumer- 
able details  of  life  and  the  cu,«onis  and  habits 
brought  by  mlUions  of  people  who  never 
bcc:ime  famous.  This  Impact  was  lelt  from 
the  bottom  up.  and  these  contributions  to 
American  institutions  may  be  the  ones  which 
most  Intimately  affect  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
Ic-.ins, 

In  the  area  of  religion,  all  the  major 
American  faiths  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try from  abroad.  The  multiplicity  of  sects 
established  the  American  tradition  of  re- 
ligious pluralU'tm  and  assured  to  all  the  free- 
dom of  worship  and  separation  of  church  and 
state  pledged  In   the  Bill  of  Rights. 

So.  too.  in  the  very  way  we  speak,  imml- 
griitlon  has  altered  American  life.  In  greatly 
enriching  the  American  vocabulary,  it  has 
been  a  major  force  In  establishing  the 
Amer-lcan  language."  which,  as  H.  L  Menck- 
en demonstrated  thirty  years  ago,  had 
diverged  materially  from  the  mother  tongue 
05  spoken  In  Brlt.iln.  Even  the  American 
dinner  table  has  felt  the  impact.  One  writer 
has  suggested  that  "typical  American 
menus'  might  Include  some  of  the  follow- 
ing dishes,  "Irish  stew,  chop  suey,  goulash, 
clUll  con  carne.  ravioli,  knockwurst  mit 
sauerkraut.  Yorkshire  pudding.  Wolsn  rare- 
bit, borscht.  gefllte  fish.  Spanish  omelet. 
c.%vlar.  mayonnaise,  antipasco,  bnumkuchen. 
English  muians.  Gruycre  cheese,  Danish 
pastry.  CauadLan  bacon,  hot  tomales.  wiener 
schnitzel,  petlts  fours,  spumone,  bouilla- 
baisse, mat*,  scones.  Turkish  coffee,  mine- 
strone, filet  mignon," 

Immigration  plainly  was  not  always  a 
happy  experience.  It  was  hard  on  the  new- 
comers, and  hard  as  well  on  the  commu- 
nities to  which  they  came.  When  poor.  Ill- 
educated  and  frightened  people  disembarked 
m  a  strange  land,  they  often  fell  prey  to  na- 
tive racketeers,  unscrupulous  businessmen 
and  cynical  politicians.     Boss  Tweed  said. 


characteristically,  in  defense  of  ills  own  dep- 
redations in  New  York  In  the  1870's.  "This 
population  is  too  hopelessly  spUt  into  races 
and  factions  to  govern  It  under  universal 
suffrage,  except  by  bribery  of  p&tronage,  or 
corruption," 

But  the  very  problems  of  adjustment  and 
assimilation  presented  a  challenge  to  the 
American  Idea — a  challenge  which  subjected 
that  Idea  to  stern  testing  and  eventually 
brought  out  the  best  qualities  In  American 
society.  Thus  the  public  school  became  a 
powerful  means  of  preparing  the  newcomers 
for  American  life.  The  ideal  of  the  "melt- 
ing pot"  symbolized  the  process  of  blending 
many  strains  Into  a  single  nationality,  and 
we  have  come  to  realize  In  modern  times 
that  the  "melting  pot "  need  not  mean  the 
end  of  particular  ethnic  Identities  or  tra- 
ditions. Only  In  the  ease  ol  the  Negro  has 
the  melting  pot  failed  to  bring  a  minority 
into  the  full  stream  of  American  life.  To- 
day we  are  belatedly,  but  resolutely,  engaged 
lu  ending  this  condition  of  national  exclu- 
sion and  shame  and  abolishing  forever  the 
concept  of  second-clasa  citizenship  in  the 
United  States, 

SocioioglstB  call  the  process  of  the  melting 
pot  social  mobility.  One  of  America's  char- 
acteristics has  always  been  the  lack  of  a  rigid 
class  structure.  It  has  traditionally  been 
poasible  for  people  to  move  up  the  social  and 
economic  scale.  Even  If  one  did  not  succeed 
m  moving  up  oneself,  there  was  always  the 
hope  that  one's  children  would.  Immigra- 
tion is  by  definition  a  gesture  of  lalth  In 
social  mobility.  It  is  the  expression  in  ac- 
tion of  a  positive  belief  In  the  possibility  of  a 
better  life.  It  has  thus  contributed  greatly 
to  developing  the  spirit  of  personal  better- 
ment lu  American  society  and  to  strengthen- 
ing the  nation.ll  confidence  in  change  and 
the  future.  Such  confidence,  when  widely 
shared,  sets  the  national  tone.  The  oppor- 
tunities that  America  offered  made  the  dream 
real,  at  least  for  a  good  many:  but  the  dream 
itielf  was  In  large  part  the  product  of  mil- 
lions of  plain  people  beginning  a  new  life  In 
the  conviction  that  life  could  indeed  be  bet- 
ter, and  each  new  wave  of  Immigration  re- 
kindled the  dream. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  so  Impressed  Alexis 
de  Tocquevllle.  and  which  he  called  the  spirit 
of  equality.  Equality  in  America  has  never 
meant  literal  equality  of  condition  or  ca- 
pacity; there  will  always  be  inequalities  In 
character  and  ability  In  any  society. 
Equality  has  meant  rather  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  Decl.irntion  of  Independence,  "oil  men 
are  created  equal  •  •  •  I  and  J  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights";  it  has  meant  that  in  a  democratic 
society  there  should  be  no  inequalities  in 
opportunities  or  In  freedoms.  The  American 
phllsophy  of  equality  has  released  the  energy 
of  the  people,  built  the  economy,  subdued 
the  continent,  shaped  and  reshaped  the 
structure  of  government,  and  animated  the 
American  attitude  toward  the  world  outside. 
The  continuous  immigration  of  the  I9th 
and  early  20th  centuries  was  thus  central  to 
the  whole  American  faith.  It  gave  every  old 
American  a  standard  by  which  to  Judge  how 
far  he  had  come  and  every  new  American  a 
realization  of  how  far  he  might  go.  It  re- 
minded every  American,  old  and  new,  that 
change  is  the  essence  of  life,  and  that  Ameri- 
can society  Is  a  process,  not  a  conclusion. 
The  abundant  resources  of  this  land  pro- 
vided the  foundation  for  a  great  nation.  But 
only  people  could  make  the  opportunity  a 
reality.  Immigration  provided  the  human 
resources.  More  than  that.  It  Infused  the 
Nation  with  a  commitment  to  far  horizons 
and  new  frontiers,  and  thereby  kept  the  pio- 
neer spirit  of  American  life,  the  spirit  of 
equality  and  of  hope,  always  alive  and  strong. 
"We  are  Uie  heirs  of  all  time."  wrote  Herman 
Melville,  "and  with  all  nations  we  divide  our 
Inheritance." 


CHAPTER    6 — I.MM1GRATION    POLICY 

Prom  the  start.  Immigration  policy  has 
been  a  prominent  subject  ol  discussion  in 
America  This  is  as  it  must  be  in  a  democ- 
rncy.  where  every  Issue  should  be  freely  con- 
sidered and  debated. 

Immigration,  or  rather  the  British  policy 
of  clamping  down  on  immigration,  was  one 
of  the  factors  behind  the  colonial  desire  lor 
independence.  Restrictive  Immigration  poli- 
cies constituted  one  of  the  charges  ogaiLsi 
King  George  III  expressed  in  the  Declarati.ii 
of  Independence.  And  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  James  Madison  noted, 
"That  part  of  America  which  has  encourageti 
them  I  the  Immigrants  |  has  advanced  mosi 
rapidly  in  population,  agriculture  and  tin- 
arts."  So,  too.  Washington  In  his  Thanks- 
giving Day  Proclamation  of  1795  asked  -ill 
Americans  "humbly  and  fervently  to  beteecb 
the  kind  Author  of  these  blessings  •  •  •  to 
render  this  country  more  and  more  a  sn!e 
and  propitious  tt.«ylura  for  the  unfortunate 
of  other  countries. " 

Yet  there  was  the  basic  ambiguity  which 
older  Americans  have  often  shown  toward 
newconimers.  In  1797  a  Member  of  Congress 
argued  that,  while  a  liberal  Immigrotion 
policy  W(\s  fine  when  the  country  was  r;cw 
and  unsettled,  now  that  America  bad 
reached  Its  maturity  and  was  fully  popu- 
lated. Immigration  should  stop — an  argu- 
ment which  has  been  repeated  at  regular 
Intervals  throughout  American  history. 

The  fear  of  embroilment  in  the  wars  be- 
tween Britain  and  France  helped  the  cause 
of  the  reEtrictionists.  In  1798  a  Federalist 
Congress  passed  the  Allen  Act.  authorlziug 
the  expulsion  of  foreigners  "dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States"  and 
extending  the  residence  requirement  for 
naturalization  from  5  to  14  years.  But  the 
Allen  Act.  and  Its  accompanying  Sedition 
Act.  went  too  far.  Both  acts  were  allowetl 
to  expire  In  1801;  the  naturalization  period 
went  back  to  5  years;  and  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  expressed  the  predominant  Ameri- 
can sentiment  when  he  asked:  "Shall  we  re- 
fttse  to  the  unhappy  fugitives  from  distress 
that  hospltaltty  which  the  savages  of  the 
wilderness  extended  to  our  fathers  orrtving 
in  this  land?  Shall  oppressed  humanity 
find  no  asylum  on  this  globe?" 

But  emotions  of  xenophobia — hatred  of 
foreigners — and  of  nativlsm — the  policy  of 
keeping  America  pure  (that  is.  of  preferring 
old  immigrants  to  new)— continued  to  thrlvo. 
The  Increase  in  the  rate  of  immigration  la 
the  I820's  and  1830's  set  off  new  waves  of 
hostility,  directed  especially  against  tbe 
Irish,  who.  as  Catholics,  were  reg.irdKi 
as  members  of  an  alien  con.>;plracy.  Even 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  could  write  to 
Thomas  Carlyle  about  "the  wild  Irish  ele- 
ment ••  *  led  by  Homanlsh  priesu.  who 
sympathize,  of  course,  with  despoiLsra." 
Samuel  P.  B.  Morse,  the  painter  and  inventor 
of  the  telegraph,  wTote  an  antl-Cathollc 
book  entitled  "A  Foreign  Conspiracy 
Against  the  Liberties  of  the  United  Stateii." 
Some  alarmed  Americans  believed  that  evpi? 
Catholic  was  a  foreign  agent  dispatched  by 
the  Pope  to  subvert  American  society.  In 
1834  a  mob  burned  down  the  UrsuUne  Con- 
vent school  in  Chailestown,  Mass.  Though 
the  leading  citizens  of  Boston  promptly  de- 
nounced this  act.  antl-Cathollc  feeling 
persisted. 

In  the  1850'8  nativlsm  became  an  open 
political  movement.  A  secret  patriotic 
society,  the  Order  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  founded  ab.iut  1850.  grew  Into  the 
American  Party,  whose  members  were  pledged 
to  vote  only  for  native  Americans,  to  demand 
a  21-year  naturalization  perl(3d  and  to 
fight  Roman  Catholicism.  When  risked  about 
their  program,  they  were  Instructed  to 
answer.  "I  know  nothing  about  It."  so  peo- 
ple called  them  the  Know-Nothlngs.  Con- 
ing Into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  slav- 
ery Issue  was  dissolving  tbe  older  party  sl- 
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legiances.  the  Know-Nothlngs  for  a  moment 
attracted  considerable  support.  They  elected 
6  State  Governors  and  75  Congressmen  in 
18.^4  and  got  almost  25  percent  of  the  vote 
[or  their  candidate,  former  President  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  in  1856.  But  soon  they,  too, 
were  split  by  the  slavery  Issue,  and  the  party 
v.-.nished  as  quickly  as  it  had  appeared. 

The  legacy  of  the  Know-Nothings  lived 
beyond  its  life  as  an  organization.  The  seeds 
of  bigotry,  fear,  and  hatred  bore  fruit  again 
m  the  years  after  the  Civil  War.  The  Ku 
Klux  Klan  launched  a  campaign  of  terrorism 
against  Negroes,  and  in  the  1890's  the  Amerl- 
cnii  Protective  Association  tried  to  revive 
popular  feeling  against  Catholics.  Other 
nallvists  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
tbe  Jews.  In  the  meantime,  agitators  on  the 
west  coast  denounced  the  "yellow  peril,"  and 
Congress  in  1882  passed  the  first  of  a  number 
of  laws  banning  Oriental  immigration.  Yet, 
except  for  Oriental  exclusion.  Congress  Ig- 
nored the  nativlBt  clamor,  and  most  Ameri- 
cans regarded  nativlsm  with  abhorrence. 
When  a  Protestant  clergyman  supporting 
James  G.  Blaine  in  1884  denounced  the 
Democrats  as  the  party  of  "rum,  Romanism 
and  rebellion,"  he  provoked  a  reaction  which 
may  well  have  lost  the  election  for  Blaine, 
who  himself  had  a  mother  of  Irish  Catholic 
descent. 

The  First  World  War  led  to  another  out- 
break of  nativlsm.  A  new  group,  adopting 
the  program  of  the  Know-Nothlngs  and  the 
name  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  came  Into  being, 
denouncing  everything  Us  members  dls- 
lllted — Negroes,  Catholics,  Jews,  evolutionists, 
religious  liberals,  internationalists,  pacifists — 
in  the  name  of  true  Americanism  and  of 
"Nordic  superiority."  For  a  season,  the  new 
KKK  prospered,  claiming  5  million  mem- 
bers, mostly  in  the  South  but  also  in  Indl- 
(\nn.  Ohio.  Kansas,  and  Maine.  But  like  the 
other  nativlst  movements,  the  fall  of  the 
Klan  was  as  dramatic  as  Its  rise.  It  died 
when  a  genuine  crisis,  the  depression,  turned 
people's  attention  away  from  the  phony  Is- 
sue of  racism  to  the  real  problems  facing 
the  Nation.  In  later  years,  the  Jew  succeeded 
the  Catholic  as  the  chief  target  of  nativlst 
hysteria,  and  some  Catholics,  themselves  so 
recently  persecuted,  now  regrettably  Joined 
In  the  attack  on  the  newer  minorities. 

America  had  no  cause  to  be  smug  about 
the  failure  of  these  movements  to  take  deep 
root.  Nativlsm  failed,  not  because  the  seeds 
were  not  there  to  be  cultivated,  but  because 
American  society  Is  too  complex  tor  an  agi- 
tation so  narrowly  and  viciously  conceived 
to  be  politically  successful.  That  the  nativ- 
lst movements  found  any  response  at  all 
must  cause  us  to  look  searchingly  at  our- 
selves. That  the  response  was  at  times  so 
great  offers  cause  for  alarm. 

Still  It  remains  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
except  for  the  Oriental  Exclusion  Act.  there 
*3s  no  governmental  response  tOl  after  the 
Flr.<it  World  War, 

Not  only  were  newcomers  allowed  to  enter 
freely,  but  In  some  periods  they  were  actively 
sought  after. 

Inevitably,  though,  this  mass  Infiux  of 
people  presented  problems  which  the  Fed- 
erpi  Government  was  forced  to  recognize. 
In  1882,  recognizing  the  need  for  a  national 
immiijration  policy.  Congress  enacted  the 
fln,t  general  legislation  on  the  subject.  The 
most  Important  aspect  of  this  law  was  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Govertunent  undertook 
to  exclude  certain  classes  of  undesirables. 
such  as  lunatics,  convicts.  Idiots,  and  persons 
llke;y  to  become  public  charges.  In  1891 
certain  health  standards  were  added  as  well 
as  a  provision  excluding  polygamlsts. 

From  time  to  time  additional  laws  were 
sdclej.  The  only  deviation  from  the  basic 
policy  of  free,  nondiscriminatory  Immigra- 
tion W.1S  the  Oriental  Exclusion  Act. 

Under  a  special  treaty  arrangement  with 
China,  nationals  of  that  country  had  been 
guaranteed  free  and   unrestricted  Immigra- 


tion to  the  United  States.  At  the  peak  of 
that  Immigration,  in  1882.  there  were  only 
40.000  arrivals;  even  in  1890  there  were  but 
107,000  Chinese  in  America.  Most  of  them 
lived  in  California  and  had  proved  good  and 
useful  workers  and  citizens.  Although  they 
had  originally  been  welcomed  to  Anacrica  for 
their  services  in  building  railroads  and  re- 
claiming the  land,  the  coiiviction  began  to 
grow  that  Chinese  labor  was  undermining 
the  standards  of  American  labor.  This  be- 
came virtually  an  obsession  with  many 
people.  In  the  early  1870'3  antl-Chlnese  agi- 
tation in  CaUIornia  became  organized  and 
focused  under  the  leadership  of  Denis  Kear- 
ney, who  was,  ironically,  an  immigrant  from 
Ireland  A  campaign  of  organized  violence 
against  Chinese  communities  took  form,  and 
the  hysteria  led  to  political  pressure  too  vio- 
lent to  be  resisted.  President  Hayes  vetoed 
an  act  of  Congress  restricting  Chinese  Imml- 
gj-atlon.  but  he  did  force  renegotiation  of  the 
Burllngame  Treaty  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  agreed  to  restrict  emigration 
voluntarily.  Not  satisfied  with  this  remedy. 
Congress  then  enacted  and  the  President 
signed  Into  law  a  series  of  measures  shutting 
off  almost  c(3mpletely  Inunlgration  from 
China. 

Shameful  as  these  episodes  were,  they 
were,  however,  only  an  exception  to  the  pre- 
vailing policy.  A  more  serious  warning  of 
things  to  come  was  sounded  In  1897  when 
Congress,  for  the  first  time,  provided  a  lit- 
eracy test  for  adult  Immigrants.  President 
Cleveland  vetoed  the  measure.  Presidents 
Taft  and  Wilson  vetoed  similar  bills  on  the 
ground  that  literacy  was  a  test  only  of 
educational  opportunity  and  not  of  a  per- 
son's ability  or  his  potential  worth  as  a 
citizen.  In  1917,  with  tension  high  because 
of  the  war.  Congress  overrode  President  Wil- 
son's veto  and  the  literacy  test  became  law. 

The  20-year  fight  over  the  literacy  test 
can  now  be  seen  as  a  significant  turning 
point  In  immigration  policy.  Indeed,  many 
saw  it  as  such  at  that  time.  Flnley  Peter 
Dunne,  creator  of  the  Immortr.l  Mr.  Dooley, 
devoted  one  of  Mr,  Dooley's  dissertations  In 
1902  to  the  subject  of  the  test  and  Immigra- 
tion, With  magnificent  Irony  the  Irish 
bartender  says,  "As  a  pilgrim  father  that 
missed  the  first  boat,  I  must  raise  me  claryon 
voice  again'  the  invasion  Iv  this  fair  Ismd 
lae  th'  paupers  an'  arnychlsts  In  Europe, 
Ye  bet  I  must — because  I'm  here  first  •  •  •, 
In  thim  days  America  was  th'  refuge  Iv  th' 
oppressed  In  all  th'  wurruld,  •  •  •  But  as 
I  tell  ye,  'tis  dlff'rent  now.  Tis  time  we 
put  our  back  again'  th'  open  dure  an'  keep 
out  th'  savage  horde." 

But  there  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  by 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  opinion  was 
becoming  widespread  that  the  numbers  of 
new  immigrants  should  be  limited.  Tliose 
who  were  opposed  to  all  immigration  and  all 
"foreigners"  were  now  Joined  by  those  who 
believed  sincerely,  and  with  some  basis  in 
fact,  that  America's  capacity  to  absorb  im- 
migration was  limited.  This  movement  to- 
ward restricting  Immigration  represented  a 
social  and  economic  reaction,  not  only  to 
the  tremendous  Increase  in  immigration 
after  1880.  but  also  to  the  shift  In  its  main 
sources,  to  Southern,  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern Europe. 

Anti-immigration  sentiment  was  height- 
ened by  World  War  I.  and  the  dlsiUuslon- 
ment  and  strong  wave  of  isolationism  that 
marked  Its  aftermath.  It  was  In  this  climate, 
in  1921,  that  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  first  major  law  in  our  coun- 
try's history  severely  limiting  new  immigra- 
tion by  establishing  an  emergency  quota 
sy.>;tem.  An  era  In  American  history  had 
ended:  we  were  committed  to  a  radically  new 
policy  toward  the  peopling  of  the  Nation, 

The  act  of  1921  was  an  early  version  of  the 
so-called  national  origins  system.  Its  pro- 
visions limited  immigration  of  munbers  of 
eacJi  nationality  to  a  cei^in  percentage  of 


the  number  of  foreign-born  Indlvldunls  of 
that  nationality  resident  in  the  United  States 
according  to  the  1910  census.  Nationality 
meant  country  of  birih.  The  total  number 
ol  luimigrunts  permitted  to  enter  under  this 
system  each  year  was  357.000. 

In  1924,  the  act  was  revised,  creating  a 
temporary  arrangement  for  the  years  1924 
to  1B29,  under  which  the  national  quotas 
for  1924  were  equal  to  2  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreign-born  persons  of  a  given  na- 
tionality living  !n  the  United  States  in  1890, 
or  about  164.000  people.  The  permanent  sys- 
tem, which  went  Into  force  in  1929.  includes 
essentially  all  the  elements  of  Inrmiigrailon 
policy  that  are  in  our  law  today  The  immi- 
gration statutes  now  establish  a  system  of 
annual  quotas  to  govern  immigration  from 
each  country.  Under  this  system  156.987 
quota  Immigrants  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  each  year.  Tlie  quotas  from 
each  country  are  based  upon  the  national 
origins  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1920. 

The  use  of  the  year  1920  Is  arbitrary.  It 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  this  system  was 
Introduced  In  1924  and  the  last  prior  census 
was  In  1920.  The  use  of  a  national  origins 
system  is  without  basis  In  either  logic  or 
reason.  It  neither  sotisfles  a  national  need 
nor  acQomplishes  an  International  purpose. 
In  an  age  of  interdependence  among  nations 
such  a  system  Is  an  anachronism,  for  It  dis- 
criminates among  applicanu  for  admission 
Into  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  acci- 
dent of  birth. 

Because  of  the  composition  of  our  popula- 
tion In  1920.  the  system  is  heavily  weighted 
In  favor  of  Immigration  from  Northern 
Europe  and  severely  limits  immigration  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

To  cite  some  recent  examples:  Great 
Britain  has  an  annual  quota  of  05.361  im- 
migration visas  and  used  28.291  of  them. 
Germany  has  a  quota  of  25.814.  and  used  26.- 
533  (of  this  number,  about  one-third  are 
wives  of  servicemen  who  could  enter  on  a 
nonquota  basis).  Ireland's  quota  is  17.756 
and  only  6.054  Irish  availed  themselves  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand.  Poland  is  permitted  6  488. 
and  there  is  a  backlog  of  61.293  Poles  wish- 
ing to  enter  the  United  States.  Italy  is  pej-- 
mltted  6.666  and  has  a  backlog  of  132.435 
Greece's  quota  Is  308;  her  backlog  Is  96,538. 
Thus  a  Greek  citizen  desiring  to  emigrate  to 
this  country  has  little  chance  of  coming  here. 
And  an  American  citizen  with  a  Greek  father 
or  mother  must  watt  at  least  18  months  to 
bring  his  parents  here  to  Join  him.  A  citi- 
zen whose  married  son  or  daughter,  or 
brother  or  sister,  is  Italian  cannot  obtain  a 
quota  number  for  them  lor  2  years  or  more. 
Meanwhile,  many  thousands  of  quota  num- 
bers are  wasted  because  they  are  not  wanted 
or  needed  by  nationals  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

In  short,  a  qualified  person  bom  In  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  who  wants  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  can  do  so  at  any  time  A 
person  born  In  Italy.  Hungary.  Poland,  or 
the  Baltic  States  may  have  to  wait  many 
years  before  his  turn  is  reached.  This  system 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  keeping  the  origins  of  our 
population  in  exactly  the  same  proportions 
as  they  existed  in  1920.  Such  an  idea  Is  at 
complete  variance  with  the  American  tra- 
ditions and  principles  that  the  qualifications 
of  an  immigrant  do  not  depend  upon  his 
country  of  birth  and  violates  the  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

One  writer  has  listed  six  motives  behind 
the  act  of  1924  They  were:  (I)  postwar 
Isolationism;  (2)  the  doctrine  of  the  alleged 
superiority  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic 
"races";  (3)  the  fear  that  "pauper  labor" 
would  lower  wage  levels:  (4)  the  belief  that 
people  of  certain  nations  were  less  law 
abiding  than  others;  (51  the  fear  of  foreign 
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Idaologles  und  subversion;  (6)  Ihe  fear  that 
entrance  of  too  many  people  with  ttltlerent 
customs  and  habits  would  undermine  our 
national  and  social  unity  and  order.  All  of 
these  orgumeots  can  be  found  In  congres- 
sional debates  on  the  subject  and  may  be 
heard  today  In  discussions  over  a  new  na- 
tional policy  toward  Immigration.  Thus  far, 
they  have  prevailed.  The  policy  of  1924  was 
continued  In  all  Its  cs.sentlals  by  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of   1952. 

There  have  been  some  minor  amendments 
to  that  act.  In  1957  legislation  was  passed 
to  reunite  families  being  separated  by  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  Immigration  legis- 
lation. Under  it  approximately  80.000  per- 
sons have  been  admitted.  Among  them  arc 
the  wives,  husbands,  parents,  or  children  of 
.iunericnn  citizens,  or  escapees  and  refugees 
from  Communi.'^t  persecution.  In  1958  the 
Immigration  laws  were  amended  to  give  the 
Astorney  General  added  discretionary  powers 
TO  adjust  the  status  of  people  admitted  as 
aliens.  A  1959  amendment  further  facUi- 
f.ted  the  reunion  of  families,  and  a  1960 
amendment  provided  for  U.S.  participation 
m  the  resettlement  of  certain  refugee-escap- 
eeB  In  1961  a  special  status  was  granted 
orphans  coming  to  this  country  for  adoption 
by  American  parents. 

CHAPTER    7 — WHEBE    WE    STAND 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1352  undertook  to  codify  all  our  national 
laws  on  ImmlEiatlon.  This  was  a  proper  and 
long  overdue  tnsK.  But  It  was  not  Just  a 
housekeeping  chore.  In  the  course  of  the 
deliberation  over  the  act,  many  basic  de- 
cisions about  our  Immigration  policy  were 
made.  The  total  racial  bar  against  the  nat- 
uralization of  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  other 
East  Asians  was  removed,  and  a  minimum 
annual  quota  of  100  was  provided  for 
each  of  these  countries.  Provision  was 
also  made  to  make  It  easier  to  reunite  hua- 
btnds  and  wives.  Most  Important  of  all  was 
the  decision  to  do  nothing  about  the  national 
origins  system. 

The  famous  words  of  Enmia  Lazi^rtis  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  read: 
"Give  mc  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
misses  yearning  to  breathe  tree "  Until 
1921  this  was  an  accurate  picture  of  our  so- 
ciety Under  present  law  It  would  be  appro- 
priate to  add:  "as  long  as  they  come  from 
Northern  Europe,  are  not  too  tired  or  too 
poor  or  slightly  111,  never  stole  a  loaf  of  bread, 
never  Joined  any  questionable  organization, 
and  can  document  their  aclvlties  for  the  past 
2  years." 

Furthermore,  the  national  origins  quota 
system  has  strong  overtones  of  an  Indefen- 
sible racial  preference.  It  Is  strongly 
weighted  toward  so-called  Anglo-Saxons,  a 
phrase  which  one  writer  calls  "a  term  of 
art"  encompassing  almost  anyone  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe.  Sinclair 
Lewis  described  his  hero.  Martin  Axrow- 
sznlth.  this  way:  "a  typical  purebred  Anglo- 
Saxon  American — which  means  that  he  was  a 
union  of  German,  French,  Scotch-Irish,  per- 
haps a  little  Spanish,  conceivably  of  the 
strains  lumped  together  as  'Jewish,'  and  a 
gre.^t  deal  of  English,  which  Is  Itself  a  com- 
bination of  primitive  Britain,  Celtic,  Phoeni- 
cian, Roman,  German.  Dane,  and  Swed"." 

Tet,  however  much  our  present  policy  may 
be  deplored.  It  still  remains  our  national 
policy.  As  President  Tnim4n  said  when  he 
vetoed  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(only  to  have  that  veto  overridden)  :  "The 
Idea  behind  this  discriminatory  policy  was, 
to  put  It  boldly,  that  Americans  with  English 
or  Irish  names  were  better  people  and  better 
citizens  that  Americans  with  Italian  or  Greek 
or  Polish  names.  •  •  •  such  a  concept  la 
utterly  unworthy  of  our  traditions  and  our 
Ideals." 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  Inflexibility  of  the 
tiational  origins  quota  system,  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  resort  to  temporary  expedi- 


ents to  meet  emergency  situations.  The  1957 
Kennedy  amendment,  which  permitted  alien 
spouses,  parents,  and  children  with  Inconse- 
quential disqualifications  to  enter  the  United 
States,  was  responsive  to  this  need.  In  1948 
Congress  passed  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
allowing  more  than  400,000  people  made 
homeless  by  the  war  to  come  to  this  country. 
In  1953  Congress  passed  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  to  admit  about  200.000  people,  most  of 
whom  had  fled  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain Under  this  act  and  under  a  clause  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962. 
not  originally  Intended  for  use  In  such  situa- 
tions, some  30,000  freedom  lighters  from  Hun- 
gary were  admitted  In  1957.  As  a  result  It 
became  necessary  to  pass  a  special  law  In 
1958  to  regularize  the  status  of  many  of  these 
Imml  grants. 

Following  the  1958  earthquakes  In  the 
Azores  which  left  so  many  Portuguese  home- 
less, none  of  these  people  could  enter  the 
United  States  as  quota  inunigrants  Persons 
of  Dutch  origin  in  the  Netherlands  who 
were  displaced  from  Indonesia  were  also  In- 
eligible to  enter  the  United  States  as  quota 
immigrants.  Both  needs  were  met  by  the 
Paatorc-Kennedy-Walter  Act  of  1958  admit- 
1*ng  a  number  of  them  on  a  nonquota  basis 
into  the  United  states.  In  1962  a  special  law 
had  to  be  passed  to  permit  the  Immigration 
of  several  thousand  Chinese  refugees  who 
had  escaped  from  Communist  China  t^  Hong 
Kong.  The  same  legislative  procedure  was 
used  us  m  the  1957  Hungarian  program. 
Each  world  crisis  Is  met  by  a  new  exception 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952.  Each  exception  reflects  the  natural 
humanitarian  Impulses  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, which  Is  In  keeping  with  our  traditions 
of  shelter  to  the  homeless  and  refuge  for  the 
oppressed. 

While  none  of  these  measures  ore,  of  them- 
selves, especially  generous  responses  to  the 
tremendous  problems  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed, they  all  have  a  great  impact  on  our 
foreign  policy.  They  demonstrate  that  there 
Is  still  a  place  In  America  for  people  fleeing 
from  tyranny  or  natural  calamity.  Never- 
theless, the  effect  of  these  actions  is  diluted 
by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  viewed  as  ex- 
ceptions to  our  national  policy  rather  than 
as  a  part  of  that  policy. 

Another  measure  of  the  inadequecj  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  has  been 
the  huge  volume  of  private  immigration  bills 
Introduced  In  Congress.  These  are  bills  to 
deal  with  Individual  hardship  cases  for  which 
the  general  law  falls  to  provide.  In  the  87th 
Congress  over  3,500  such  bills  were  Intro- 
duced. Private  Immigration  bills  make  up 
about  half  of  our  legislation  today. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  see  why.  A  poor  European 
college  girl  was  convicted  three  times  for 
putting  slugs  In  a  pay  telephone,  and  15 
years  later,  married  to  an  American  teach- 
er abroad,  she  was  denied  entrance  to  our 
country  because  of  three  separate  convictions 
for  a  crime  Involving  moral  turpitude.  Or 
another  case.  An  Italian  immigrant  living 
In  Massachusetts  with  his  small  children 
could  not  bring  his  wife  to  the  United  States 
because  she  had  been  convicted  on  two 
counts  involving  moral  turpitude.  Her 
crimes?  In  1913  and  1939  she  had  stolen 
bundles  of  sticks  to  build  a  fire.  It  took  acts 
of  Congress  to  reunite  both  these  families. 
These  are  examples  of  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  present  law.  They  are  Important  of 
themselves  because  people's  lives  are  affected 
by  them.  But  they  are  more  Important  for 
what  they  represent  of  the  way  America  looks 
at  the  world  and  the  way  America  looks  at 
Itself. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  argument 
for  some  limitation  upon  Immigration.  We 
no  longer  need  settlers  for  virgin  lands,  and 
our  economy  Is  expanding  more  slowly  than 
in  the  10th  and  early  20th  centuries.  A 
superficial  analysis  of  the  heated  argu- 
ments over  immigration  policy  which  have 


taken  place  since  1952  might  give  the  hn- 
presslon  that  there  was  an  Irreconcilable 
conflict,  as  If  one  side  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  policy  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  of  unre- 
stricted Inunlgratlon,  and  the  other  side 
wanted  to  stop  all  further  Immigration  In 
fact,  there  are  only  a  few  basic  dlfterenccs 
between  the  most  llbera.1  bill  offered  In  recent 
years,  sponsored  by  former  Senator  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  and  the  supporters  of  the  status 
quo.  The  present  law  admits  156.700  quota 
Immigrants  annually.  The  Lehman  bill  dike 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  PHn.n>  A.  Habt 
and  cosponsored  by  over  one-third  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate)  would  admit  250,<K)0. 
The  clash  of  opinion  arises  not  over  the 
number  of  Immigrants  to  be  admitted,  but 
over  the  test  for  admlsslon^the  national 
origins  quota  system.  Instead  of  using  the 
discriminatory  test  of  where  the  Immigrant 
was  born,  the  reform  proposals  would  base 
admission  on  the  Immigrant's  possession  of 
skills  our  country  needs  and  on  the  humani- 
tarian ground  of  reuniting  families.  Such 
legislation  does  not  seek  to  make  over  the 
face  of  America.  Immigrants  would  still  be 
given  tests  for  health,  intelligence,  morality, 
and  security 

The  force  of  this  argument  Is  recognized 
by  the  special  measures  eimcted  since  1952 
which  have  Ignored  the  established  pattern 
of  favoring  northern  and  western  Europe 
Immigration  over  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries.  These  statutes  have  re- 
sulted In  the  admission  of  a  great  many  more 
persons  from  southern  European  countries 
than  would  have  been  possible  under  the 
McCarran-Waller  Act. 

But  more  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  substantial  amendment  to  these 
laws.  There  Is  a  compelling  need  for  Con- 
gress to  reexamine  and  make  changes  In 
them. 

Religious  and  civic  organizations,  ethnic 
associations,  and  newspaper  editorials,  clt- 
Izetis  from  every  walk  of  life  and  groups  o( 
every  description  have  expressed  their  Eiip- 
port  for  a  more  rational  and  less  prejudiced 
immigration  law.  Congressional  leaders  of 
both  parties  have  urged  the  adoption  ol  new 
legislation  that  would  eliminate  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  McCarran-Wal- 
ter  Act  and  the  nationalities  quota  system. 
It  Is  not  only  the  initial  assignment  o! 
quota  numbers  which  Is  arbitrary  and  un- 
just; additional  Inequity  results  from  the 
failure  of  the  law  to  permit  full  utilization 
of  the  authorized  quota  numbers.  The  tiny 
principality  of  Andorra  In  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains,  with  6,500  Spanish-speaking  In- 
habitants, has  an  American  Immigration 
quota  of  100,  while  Spain,  with  28  mlllloD 
people,  has  a  quota  of  only  250.  While  Amer- 
ican citizens  wait  for  years  for  their  relatlvei 
to  receive  a  quota,  approximately  60.000 
numbers  are  wasted  each  year  because  the 
countries  to  which  thy  are  assigned  have 
far  more  numbers  allocated  to  them  than 
they  have  emigrants  seeking  to  move  to  the 
United  Stales.  Tliere  Is  no  way  at  present 
In  which  these  numbers  can  be  reasslened 
to  nations  where  Immense  backlogs  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  United  States 
have  accumulated.  Tills  deficiency  In  tbe 
law  should  be  corrected. 

A  special  discriminatory  formula  Is  no» 
applied  to  the  Immigration  of  persons  who 
are  attributable  by  their  ancestry  to  an  area 
called  the  Asla-Paclflc  triangle.  This  ares 
embraces  all  countries  from  Pakistan  to  Ja- 
pan and  the  Pacific  Islands  north  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Usually,  the  quota  un- 
der which  a  prospective  Immigrant  must  en- 
ter Is  determined  by  his  place  of  birth.  How- 
ever. If  as  much  as  one-half  of  an  Immi- 
grant's ancestors  came  from  nations  In  the 
Asla-Paclflc  triangle,  he  must  rely  upon  the 
small  quota  assigned  to  the  country  of  his 
ancestry,  regardless  of  where  be  was  bora 
This  provision  of  the  law  should  be  repealed 
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The  Presidential  message  to  Congress  ol 
Jjly  23,  1963,  reconunended  that  the  na- 
tional origins  system  be  replaced  by  a  for- 
mula governing  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  which  takes  into  account :  d )  the 
skills  of  the  Inunigrant  and  tbelr  relation- 
ships to  our  needs;  (2)  the  family  relation- 
ship between  Inunigrants  and  persons  al- 
re.tdy  here,  so  that  the  reuniting  of  families 
li  encouraged;  and  (31  the  priority  ol  reg- 
istration. Present  law  grantJS  a  preference  to 
immigrants  with  special  skills,  education,  or 
training.  It  also  grants  a  preference  to  vari- 
ous relatives  of  United  States  citizens 
and  lawfully  resident  aliens.  But  It  does  so 
only  with  a  national  origins  quota.  It 
should  be  modified  so  that  those  with  the 
greatest  ability  to  add  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, no  matter  where  they  are  born,  are 
granted  the  highest  priority.  The  next 
priority  should  go  to  those  who  seek 
to  be  reunited  with  their  relatives.  For 
■applicants  with  equal  claims,  the  earliest 
registrant  should  be  the  first  admitted. 

In  order  to  remove  other  existing  barriers 
to  the  reuniting  of  fBmllies,  two  additional 
Improvements  in  the  law  are  needed. 

First,  parents  of  American  citizens,  who 
DOW  have  a  preferred  quota  status,  should  be 
accorded  nonquota  stattis. 

Second,  parents  of  aliens  resident  in  the 
United  States,  who  now  have  no  preference, 
should  be  accorded  a  preference,  alter  skilled 
specialists  and  other  relatives  of  citizens  and 
alien  residents. 

These  changes  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
number  of  Immigrants  admitted.  They  will 
have  a  major  effect  Insofar  as  they  relieve 
the  hardship  many  of  otir  citizens  and  resi- 
dents now  face  In  being  separated  from  their 
piirents. 

These  changes  will  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  Immigration.  But  they  will  Insure 
that  progress  will  continue  to  be  mode  to- 
ward our  Ideals  and  toward  the  realization  of 
hiimanltJirian  objectives. 

We  must  avoid  what  the  Irish  Poet  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  once  called: 

"Organized  charity,  scrimped  and  iced. 
In    the    name    of    a    cautlotis.    statistical 
Christ." 

Immigration  policy  should  be  generous;  It 

sliovild  be  fair:    it  should  be  flexible.     With 

such  a  policy  we  can  turn  to  the  world,  and 

1 3  our  own  past,  with  clean  hands  and  a  clear 

conscience.     Such  a  policy  would  be  but  a 

rwiOlrmailon  of  old  principles.    It  would  be 

an  expression  of  our  agreement  with  George 

Washington  that  "The  bosom  of  America  is 

•n  to  receive  not  only  the  opulent  and 

.  ectable  stranger,  but  the  oppressed  and 

rsfcuted    of    all    nations    antl    religions; 

•i'.'-.om  we  shall   welcome  to  a  participation 

of  all  our  rights  and  privileges,  if  by  decency 

and  propriety   of   conduct    tliey    appear   to 

merit  the  enjoyment." 

Appendix  A 
The  UNrrEO  States  of  Amer:c.\ — A  Nation 

OP    IMMICRAKTS 

The  map  on  the  following  pages  (not 
printed  in  the  Record)  indicates  the  general 
distribution  of  Immigrant  groups  In  the 
United  States.  All  told,  more  than  42  million 
immlgrantB  have  come  to  our  shores  since  the 
beginning  of  our  history  as  a  nation.  Why 
I'ley  came  here  and  what  they  did  after  they 
imved  make  up  the  story  of  America.  They 
CA.'ne  for  a  variety  of  reasons  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  representing  almost 
every  race,  almost  every  religion,  and  almost 
every  creed.  Through  their  ingenuity,  their 
Industry,  and  their  Imagination,  they  were 
able  to  create  out  of  a  wilderness  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  nation — and  through  their 
dedication  to  liberty  and  freedom,  they 
helped  to  build  a  government  reflecting 
man's  most  cherished  Ideals. 

Prom  Great  Britain  cajne  Pilgrims,  who 
sought  freedom;   Quakers,  who  loved  their 


brothers  but  who  were  not  allowed  to  love 
them  In  peace:  sturdy  Scots  and  Welsh,  To 
date.  estlm.ited  Immigration  from  Great 
Britain:  4,642,086.    Peak  year:  IBSB. 

The  bold,  Imagmatlve  Irish  left  their  land 
during  the  years  of  famine  for  the  land  of  op- 
portunity. Estimated  Immigration  from 
Ireland  to  date:  4,693.009.  Peak  decade: 
1851-60. 

From  Germany  came  the  liberals  and  those 
who  fled  persecution.  Estimated  Immigra- 
tion from  Germany  to  date:  6,798,313.  Peak 
decade:  1881-90. 

Fleeing  Czorist  and  Communist  suppres- 
sion, came  an  estimated  3,344.998  Russians, 
some  40  percent  of  them  Jews  fleeing  perse- 
cution.    Peak  decade:   1901-10. 

Frenchmen  cried.  "Let  us  rule  ourselves; 
our  kings  are  not  divine. "  To  date,  esti- 
mated immigration  from  France.  698,188. 
Peak  year:   ISol. 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  brought  their 
gentle  dreams  to  the  West  coast.  To  date, 
estimated  Immigration  from  Japan :  338,087, 
Peak  year:  1907,  Estimated  Immigration 
from  China:   411,585,     Peak  year:    1882. 

The  Greeks  found  soil  where  vineyards 
might  flourish  To  date,  estimated  Immigra- 
tion from  Greece :    499,465.     Peak  year:    1907. 

In  Poland  they  heard  of  the  land  where 
freedom  Is.  To  date,  estimated  immigra- 
tion from  Poland :  461,010     Peak  year:   1921, 

From  Austria-Hungary  and  Rumania  whole 
villages  banded  together  to  find  a  new  life. 
To  date,  estimated  Immigration  from  Austria 
and  Hungary:  4,280,863,  Peak  year:  1907. 
To  date,  estimated  immigration  from  Ru- 
niajila:   159.497.    Peak  year:  1921. 

Italians  settled  In  tlie  cities  of  the  Bast 
and  the  valleys  of  the  West.  To  date,  esti- 
mated Immigration  from  Italy;  5,017,625, 
Peak  year:   1907. 

To  the  Midwest  the  Scandinavians  brought 
their  knowledge  of  agriculture.  To  date, 
estimated  immigration  from  Denmark: 
354.331.  Peak  year:  1882.  From  Finland: 
28.358  Peak  year:  1902.  From  Norway: 
843.8G7.  Peak  year:  1882.  From  Sweden: 
1.255.296      Peak  year:   1882. 

These  are  some  of  yesterday's  inunigrants 
who  have  supplied  a  continuous  flow  of  cre- 
ative abilities  and  Ideas  that  have  enriched 
our  Nation. 

The  immigrants  we  welcome  today  and  to- 
morrow will  carry  on  this  tradition  and  help 
us  to  retain,  relnvlgorate  and  strengthen  the 
American  spirit. 

Appendix  B 

CHEONOlOCir  OP  iMMlGiUTION 

In  1607:  Founding  of  Virginia  by  English 
colonists,  to  "fetch  treasure"  and  enjoy  reli- 
gious and  happy  government." 

In  1619 :  First  shipload  of  20  Negro  BlaTea 
arrives  at  Jamestown. 

In  1620:  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  carrying 
Pilgrims  who  welcome  opportunity  of  "ad- 
vancing the  gospel  of  *  •  *  Christ  In  those 
remote  parts  ol  the  world."' 

In  1623 :  Settlement  of  New  Netherlond  as 
a  trading  post  by  Dutch  West  India  Company 

In  1630-40:  Purttans  migrate  to  New  Eng- 
land to  e.'itabllali  a  form  of  government  that 
will  allow  them  to  worship  as  they  desire. 

In  1634;  Lord  Baltimore  founds  Maryland 
as  a  reluge  for  English  Catholics 

In  1642:  Outbreak  of  English  Civil  War 
and  decre;ise  m  Puritan  migration. 

In  1649;  Passage  ol  Maryland  Toleration 
Act.  extending  toleration  to  all  bodies  pro- 
fessing trlnltarian  Christianity. 

In  1654:  First  Jewish  Immigrants  to  reach 
North  America  rirnveat  New  Ainsterdam  flee- 
ing Portuguese  persecution  in  Brazil. 

In  1660:  Emlgrntlon  from  England  offl- 
cltiilv  discouraged  by  government  of  Charles 
II.  acting  on  niercnnilllst  dpctrine  that  the 
wealth  of  a  country  depends  on  number  of 
its  inhabitants. 

In  1670;  Settlement  of  the  Carolina!  by  a 
group  of  English  courtiers,  anxious  to  pro- 


mote national  aelf-sufflciency — and  their  own  .^ 
fortunes.  / 

In  1681:  Pounding  oj  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Quakers,  as  William  Penn's  "holy  experi- 
ment" In  uiuversal  philanthropy  and  broth- 
erhood. 

In  1683:  First  German  settlers,  Mennon- 
Ites  to  reach  New  World  arrive  In  Penn- 
sylvania, In  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  the 
world  and  live  peaceably  according  to  the 
tenets  of  their  faith. 

In  1685:  Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV,  culmination  of  growth  of  reli- 
gious intolerance  In  France,  leads  to  arrival 
of  small  but  Important  group  of  Huguenots. 
Most  settle  In  South  Carolina. 

In  1697:  Royal  African  Company's  monop- 
oly of  slave  trade  ends  and  the  bu.'siness  of 
slavery  expands  rapidly.  New  Englanders 
find  It  extremely  profitable. 

In  1707:  Act  of  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland  begins  a  new  era  of  Scottish 
migration.  Scots  fettle  as  merchants  and 
factors  in  colonial  seaports;  lowland  artisans 
and  laborers  leave  Glasgow  to  become  In- 
dentured servants  In  tobacco  colonies  and 
New  York. 

In  1709:  Exodus  from  German  Palatinate 
In  wake  of  devastation  wreaked  by  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  Palatines  settle  In  Hudson  Val- 
ley and  Pennsylvania. 

In  1717:  Act  of  English  Parliament  legal- 
izes tran-sportation  to  American  colonies  as 
punishment:  contractors  begin  regular  ship- 
ments from  Jails,  most  (of  some  30.000)  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

In  1718:  Large-scale  Scotch-Irish  Uniuigra- 
tlon  begins,  sparked  by  discontent  with  old 
country  land  system:  absentee  landlords, 
high  rents,  short  leases.  Most  settle  first 
in  New  England,  then  in  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1730;  Colonization  of  Virginia  valley 
and  Carolina  back  country  by  Germans  (Pi- 
etist and  pacifist  sectarians)  and  Scotch- 
Irish  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  1732:  Georgia  founded  by  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, as  a  buffer  against  Spanish  and 
French  attack,  as  a  producer  of  raw  sllki  and 
as  a  haven  for  lmpri.<=oned  debtors.  I  Silk 
scheme  falls;  only  a  handful  of  ddbtors 
come.)  7 

In  1740:  Parliament  enacts  Naturalpation 
Act  conferring  British  citizenship  on  alien 
Immigrants  to  colonies  In  hope  of  encour- 
aging Jewish  inunlgratlon.  Jews  enjpy  a 
greater  degree  of  political  and  rellglous^ree- 
dom  in  the  American  colonies  than  anywRere 
In  the  world. 

In  1745;  Jacobite  rebellion  In  Scotland  to 
put  Stuarte  back  on  throne  fails.  Some  reb- 
els transported  to  American  colonies  as  pun- 
ishment. 

In  1755;  Expulsion  of  French  Acadlans 
from  Nova  Scotia  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 
Survivors  settle  in  Louisiana. 

In  1771-73:  Depression  in  Ulster  linen 
trade  and  acute  agrarian  crises  bring  new  in- 
flux of  Scotch-Irish,  arotind  10,000  annually. 

In  1775;  British  Government  suspends 
emigration  on  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
America. 

In  1783:  Treaty  of  Paris  ends  Revolution- 
ary War.  Revival  of  immigration;  most  nu- 
merous group:  Scotch-Irish. 

In  1789:  Outbreak  of  French  Revolution. 
Emigration  to  the  United  States  of  aristo- 
crats and  royalist  sympathizers. 

In  1791:  Negro  revolt  In  Santo  Domingo; 
IO.OCK)-20.IX)0  French  exiles  take  refuge  In  the 
United  States,  principally  in  towns  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  1793:  "Wars  of  the  French  Revolution 
send  Girondists  and  Jacobins  threatened  by 
guillotine  to  the  United  States. 

In  1798;  Unsuccessful  Irish  rebellion;  reb- 
els emigrate  to  the  United  States,  as  do  dis- 
tressed artisans  and  yeoman  farmers  and 
agricultural  laborers  depressed  by  bad  har- 
vests and  low  prices. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  give  President  ar- 
bitrary powers  to  seize  and  expel  resident 
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aliens  suspected  of  engaging  In  subversive 
iittU'itles.  Tliough  never  invoketl,  acts  In- 
duce severul  shlplop.ds  of  Frenchmen  to  re- 
turn to  Fri'.nce  and  Santo  Domingo. 

In  1803 :  Resumption  of  w:ir  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  Disrupting  ot  traneritlan- 
lic  trade;  emigration  from  continental  Eu- 
rope practically  impossible, 

British  Passenger  Act  limits  numbers  to 
be  carried  by  emigrant  ships,  effectively 
checks  Irish  emigration. 

In  1807:  Congre.'ss  prohibits  Importing  of 
Negro  slaves  into  the  United  States  (prohib- 
ited by  Delawiire  in  1776:  Virginia,  1778: 
Maryland,  1783;  South  Corolina.  1787;  North 
Carolina,  1794;  Georgia.  1788;  reopened  by 
South  Carolina  In  1803) . 

In  1812:  War  of  1812  brings  Immigration 
to  a  complete  halt. 

In  1814:  Treaty  of  Ghent  ends  War  of 
1812.  Beginning  of  first  great  wave  of  Immi- 
gration: 5  million  Immigrants  between  1815 
and  1860. 

In  1818:  Black  Ball  Line  of  sailing  packets 
begins  regular  Liverpool-New  Tork  service: 
Liverpool  becomes  main  port  of  departure 
for  Irish  and  British,  as  well  as  consider- 
able numbers  of  Germans  and  Norwegians. 

In  1825:  Great  Britain  repeals  laws  pro- 
hibiting emigration  as  IneSecUve;  official  en- 
dorsement of  view  that  England  Is  overpopu- 
lated. 

Arrival  In  United  States  of  first  group  of 
Norwegian  Immigrants  in  sloop  Restaura- 
flonen.  consisting  of  freeholders  leaving  an 
overpopulated  country  and  shrunken  farms. 
They  are  followed  by  cotters,  laborers  and 
ser^'ants. 

In  1830:  Polish  revolution.  Thlrty-sIx  sec- 
tions of  public  land  In  Illinois  allotted  by 
Congress  to  Polish  revolutionary  refugees. 

In  1837:  Fln.anclal  panic  Natlvlsts  com- 
plain that  Immigration  lowers  wage  levels, 
contributes  to  the  decline  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  and  generally  depresses  the 
condition  of  labor. 

In  1840:  Cunard  Line  founded.  Beginning 
of  era  of  steamship  lines  especially  designed 
for  passenger  transportation  between  Europe 
.ind  the  United  States. 

In  1845:  Native  American  Party  founded, 
with  minimal  support  in  14  States;  pre- 
cursor of  natlvlst.  antl-lmmlgrant  Know- 
NothlngPartv  which  reached  its  peak  In  1855. 
when  It  elected  six  Governors,  dominated 
several  State  legislatures  and  sent  a  sizable 
delegation  to  Congress. 

In  1846:  Crop  failures  In  Germany  and  Hol- 
land. Mortgage  foreclosures  and  forced  sales 
send  tens  ot  thousands  of  dispossessed  to 
United  States 

In  1846-47:  Irish  potato  f?mlne.  Large 
scale  emigration  to  the  United  States  of  nil 
classes  of  Irish  population,  not  only  laborers 
and  cotters,  but  even  substantial  farmers. 

In  1848:  Revolut;on  in  Germany  Failure 
of  revolution  results  In  emigration  of  political 
refugees  to  America. 

In  1855:  Opening  of  Castle  Garden  Imml- 
crint  depot  in  New  York.  City  to  process 
mass  Immigration, 

In  1856:  Collapse  of  Know-Nothlng  move- 
ment in  presidential  election;  cindldate 
Millard  Fillmore  carries  only  one  Srate. 

Irish  Catholic  Cnlonl?,atlon  Convention  at 
Buffalo,  N,y„  to  promote  Irish  rural  coloni- 
zation In  the  United  States,  Strongly  op- 
posed by  eastern  bishops,  movement  proves 
unsuccessful. 

In  1861-65:  L,arge  numbers  of  Immigrants 
serve  on  both  sides  during  American  Clvl! 
War, 

In  1882:  First  Federal  Immigration  law 
bars  lunatics,  Idiots,  convicts  and  those  likely 
to  become  public  charges, 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act  denies  entry  to  Chi- 
nese laborers  for  a  period  of  10  years  (re- 
newed In  1892:  Chinese  Immigration  sus- 
pended Indefinitely  In  1902;  many  return 
home) , 


Outbreak  of  anti-Semitism  In  Russia: 
sharp  rise  In  Jewish  migration  to  United 
States, 

In  1885:  Foran  Act  prohibits  Importing  of 
contract  l,ibor.  but  not  of  skilled  labor  for 
new  Industries,  artists,  actors,  lecturers,  do- 
mestic servants:  Individuals  In  United  States 
not  to  be  prevented  from  assisting  immigra- 
tion of  relatives  and  personal  friends. 

In' 1886:  Statue  of  Liberty  dedicated.  Just 
when  the  resistance  to  unrestricted  Immigra- 
tion begins  to  mount. 

In  1890:  Superintendent  of  the  Census  an- 
nounces disappearance  of  the  frontier. 

In  1891;  Congress  adds  health  quallflca- 
tions  to  immigration  restrictions. 

Pogroms  In  Russia,  Large  Jewish  Immi- 
gration to  United  States. 

In  1892:  Ellis  Island  replaces  Castle.  Gar- 
den as  a  reception  center  for  Immigrants, 

In  1893:  Economic  depression  brings  a 
vast  occesslon  of  strength  to  antl-Cathollc 
American  Protective  Association, 

In  1894:  Immigration  Restriction  League 
organized,  to  he  the  spearhead  of  restrlc- 
tlonist  movement  for  next  25  years.  Empha- 
sizes distinction  between  "old"  (northern 
and  western  European)  and  "new"  (south- 
ern and  eastern  European)    Immigrants, 

In  1894-98:  Massacres  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians by  Moslems  set  emigration  to  United 
States  In  motion. 

In  1897:  Literacy  test  for  Immigrants  ve- 
toed by  President  Cleveland 

In  1903:  Immigration  law  denies  entry. 
Inter  alia,  to  anarchists  or  persons  believing 
In  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  ot  the  United  States,  or  any 
government,  or  In  the  assassination  of  pub- 
lic olllclals  (as  a  result  ot  President  McKln- 
ley's  assassination  by  the  American-born 
an.irchi.st.  Leon  Czlogosz). 

In  1905:  Japanese  and  Korean  Exclusion 
League  formed  by  organized  labor  In  protest 
against  Influx  of  coolie  labor  and  In  fear  of 
threat  to  the  living  standards  of  American 
worklngmen. 

In  1907-08:  Gentleman's  agreement, 
whereby  Japanese  Government  undertakes 
to  deny  passports  to  laborers  going  directly 
from  Japan  to  United  States,  tails  to  satisfy 
west  coast  exclusionists. 

In  1913:  California  Legislature  passes  alien 
land  law,  effectively  barring  Japanese,  as 
"aliens  Ineligible  for  citizenship,"  from  own- 
ing agricultural  land  In  the  SiAte, 

In  1914-18:  World  War  I.  End  of  period 
of  mass  migration  to  the  United  States. 

In  1916:  Madison  Grant's  "The  Passing  of 
the  Great  Race"  calls  for  exclusion,  on  racist 
grounds,  of  "Inferior"  Alpine.  Mediterranean, 
and  Jewish  breeds. 

In  1917:  Literacy  test  for  immigrants 
finally  adopted  after  being  defeated  In  Con- 
gress in  1898.  1898.  1902.  1906,  vetoed  In  1897 
by  President  Cleveland,  In  1913  by  President 
Taft,  and  In  1915  and  1917  by  President  Wil- 
son, It  was  passed  by  overriding  the  second 
veto  by  President  Wilson, 

In  1919:  Big  Red  scare:  antlforelgn  fears 
and  hatreds  transferred  from  German-Amer- 
icans to  alien  revolutionaries  and  radicals. 
Thousands  of  alien  radicals  seized  In  Palmer 
raids,  hundreds  deported. 

In  1921:  Emergency  Immigration  restric- 
tion law  Introduces  quota  system,  heavily 
weighted  In  favor  of  natives  of  northern  and 
western  Europe,  all  but  slamming  the  door 
on  sout'nern  and  eastern  Europeans,  Im- 
mediate slump  In  immigration. 

In  1923:  Ku  Klu  Klan.  at  heart  a  virulent- 
ly antl-lmmlgrant  movement,  reaches  Its 
peak  strength. 

In  1924:  National  Origins  Act  adopted, 
settling  celling  on  number  of  Immigrants, 
and  establishing  discriminatory  national- 
racial  quotas. 

In  1929:  National  Origins  Act  becomes 
operative.  Stock  market  crash.  Demands 
that  Immigration  be  further  reduced  during 


economic  crisis  lead  Hoover  admlnlstratlo.i 
to  order  rigorous  enforcement  of  prohibition 
against  admission  of  persons  liable  to  be 
public  charges. 

In  193b:  Hitler  becomes  German  Chancel- 
lor; antl-Semltlo  campaign  begins,  Jewish 
refugees  from  Nazi  Germany  come  to  United 
States,  though  barriers  Imposed  by  the  quota 
system  are  not  lifted. 

In  1934:  Philippine  Independence  Act  re- 
stricts Filipino  Immigration  to  an  annual 
quota  of  60. 

In  1939:  World  War  n  begins. 

In  1941 :  United  States  enters  war.  AH  Im- 
migrant groups  support  united  war  effort. 

In  1942:  Evacuation  of  Japanese -Amcr- 
leans  from  Pacific  Coast  to  detention  camps, 
victims  of  deep-seated  aiisplclon  and  animos- 
ity, and  unjustlfled  fear  of  espionage  and 
sabotage. 

In  1945:  Large-scale  Puerto  Rlcan  migra- 
tion to  esciipe  poverty  on  Island,  Many  settle 
In  New  York, 

In  1046:  War  Brides  Act  provides  for  ad- 
mission of  foreign-born  wives  of  .American 
servicemen. 

In  1948:  Displaced  Persons  Act  (amended 
In  1950)  provides  tor  admission  of  400.000 
refugees  during  a  4-year  period :  three-quar- 
ters regular  displaced  persons  from  countries 
with  low  quotas,  one-quarter  Volksdeutsche 
(ethnic  Germans),  special  groups  of  Greeic, 
Polish,  and  Italian  refugees,  orphans  and 
European  refugees  stranded  In  the  Far  Ea->t, 

In  1952:  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act,  codifying  existing  legislation,  makes  the 
quota  system  even  more  rigid  and  repressive, 
except  for  a  token  quota  granted  those  In  the 
A.sla-Paclflc  triangle. 

In  1953-56:  Refugee  Relief  Act  grants 
visas  to  some  5.000  Hungarians  after  1956 
revolution;  President  Elsenhower  Invites  30,- 

000  more  to  come  In  on  parole. 

In  1954;  Ellis  Island  closed.  Symbol  of 
ending  of  mass  migration. 

In  1957:  Special  legislation  to  admit  Hun- 
garian refugees. 

In  1959:  Castro  revolution  successful  In 
Cuba. 

In  1960:  Cuban  refugees  paroled  Into 
United  States. 

In  1962:  Special  permission  for  admission 
of  refugees  from  Hong  Kong, 

In  1963:  Congress  urged  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  pasi  new  legislation  eliminating  na- 
tional origins  quota  system. 

(Appendix  C:  "Suggested  Beading"  has 
been  omitted.) 

Appendix    D 
Text  or  President  John  F.  Kennedy's  Pro- 
posals To  Libehalize  Immicbation  STATtnxs 
( JULY  23,  1963) 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress,  legislation  revis- 
ing and  modernizing  our  Immigration  laws. 
More  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the 
last  substantial   amendment  to  these  laws. 

1  believe  there  exists  a  compelling  need  for 
the  Congress  to  reexamine  and  make  certain 
changes  In  these  laws. 

The  most  urgent  and  fundamental  reform 
1  am  recommending  relates  to  the  national 
origins  system  of  selecting  immigrants. 
Since  1924  it  has  been  used  to  determine  the 
number  of  quota  Immigrants  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States  each  year.  Accord- 
ingly, although  the  legislation  I  am  trans- 
mitting deals  with  many  problems  which  re- 
quire remedial  action,  it  concentrates  atten- 
tion primarily  upon  revision  of  our  quota 
Immigration  system.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  not  resolve  all  of  our  im- 
portant problems  In  the  fleM  of  Immigration 
law.  It  will,  however,  provide  a  sound  basis 
upon  which  we  can  build  in  developing  an 
Immigration  law  that  serves  the  national  In- 
terest and  reflects  In  every  detail  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  human  dignity  to 
which  our  Nation  subscribes. 
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Elimination  of  discrimination  based  on 
national  origins 

Present  legislation  establishes  a  system  ot 
annual  quotas  to  govern  Imn-ilgratlon  from 
each  country.  Under  this  system,  156.700 
quota  Immigrants  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  each  year.  The  system  Is 
b:vsed'  upon  the  national  origins  of  the  popu- 
i,jtion  of  the  United  States  in  1920.  The  use 
ot  the  year  1930  Is  arbitrary.  It  rests  upon 
;h»  tact  that  this  system  was  Introduced  in 
i;)24  and  the  last  prior  census  was  In  1920. 
The  USB  of  a  national  origins  system  Is  with- 
out basis  in  either  logic  or  reason.  It  neither 
satisfies  a  national  need  nor  accomplishes  an 
uiternatlonal  purpose.  In  an  age  of  Inter- 
tiependence  among  nations,  such  a  system  is 
an  anachronism,  for  It  discriminates  among 
Bfiplicants  tor  admission  Into  the  United 
Stotes  on  the  basis  of  accident  of  birth. 

Because  of  the  composition  of  our  popu- 
lation In  1920,  the  system  Is  heavily  weighted 
In  favor  of  Immigration  from  northern  Eu- 
rope and  severely  limits  immigration  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  An  American  citizen 
wirh  a  Greek  father  or  mother  must  wait  at 
leest  18  months  to  bring  his  parents  here 
to  Joiu  him.  A  citizen  whose  married  son  or 
[laughter,  or  brother  or  sister,  is  Italian  can- 
not obtain  a  quota  number  for  an  even 
longer  time.  Meanwhile,  many  thousands 
ot  quota  numbers  are  wasted  because  they 
'are  not  wanted  or  needed  by  nationals  ot  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

I  recommend  that  there  be  substituted  for 
the  national  origins  system  a  formula  gov- 
erning Immigration  to  tlie  United  States 
which  takes  Into  account  1 1 )  the  skills  of 
tic-  immigrant  and  their  relationship  to  our 
need;  (2|  the  family  relationship  between 
Immigrants  and  persons  already  here,  so  that 
the  reuniting  of  families  is  encouraged;  and 
(3 1  the  priority  of  registration.  Present  law 
sr.'jnts  a  preference  to  immigrants  with  spe- 


not  distorted  by  excessive  demand  from  any 
one  country. 

Third,  that  the  President  be  authorized, 
after  receiving  recommendations  from  a 
seven-man  Immigration  Board,  to  reserve  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  unallocated  quota  num- 
bers for  Issuance  to  persons  disadvantaged 
by  the  change  In  the  quota  system,  and  up 
to  20  percent  to  refugees  whose  sudden  dis- 
location requires  special  treatment.  The 
Immigration  Board  will  be  composed  of  two 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  ot  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  In  addition  to  lis  responsibility 
lor  jormulating  recommendations  regarding 
tne  use  of  ilie  quota  reserve  pool,  the  Board 
will  make  a  continuous  study  of  our  Immi- 
gration policy. 

AUL  QUOTA  numbers  USED 

But  It  Is  not  alone  the  Initial  .isslgnment 
of  quota  numbers  which  Is  arbitrary  and  tui- 
Just;  additional  inequity  results  from  the 
failure  of  the  law  to  permit  full  utilization 
of  the  authorized  quota  numbers.  While 
American  citizens  wait  lor  years  for  their 
relatives  to  receive  a  quota,  approximately 
60.000  quota  numbers  are  wasted  each  year 
because  the  countries  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed ha\'e  far  more  numbers  allocated  to 
them  than  they  have  emigrants  seeking  to 
move  to  the  United  States.  There  Is  no  way 
at  present  In  which  these  numbers  can  be 
reassigned  to  Nations  where  Immense  back- 
logs of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Unit- 
ed suites  have  accumulated.  X  recommend 
that  tills  deficiency  in  the  law  be  corrected. 

ASIA-PACIFlC    TRIANGLE 

A  special  discriminatory  formula  Is  now 
used  to  regulate  the  Immigration  of  persons 
who  are  attributable  by  their  ancestry  to  an 
area  called  the  Asla-Paclflc  triangle.  This 
area  embraces  all  countries  from  Pakistan  to 


clal  skills,   education,  or  training.     It  also  '■Vapan  and  the  Pacific  Islands-north  of  Aus- 


grants  a  preference  to  various  relatives  of 
tl^  citizens  and  lawfully  resident  aliens. 
But  It  docs  so  only  within  a  national  origins 
quota.  It  should  be  modified  so  that  those 
with  the  greatest  ability  to  add  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  no  matter  where  they  were 
born,  are  granted  the  highest  priority.  The 
next  priority  should  go  to  those  who  seek 
to  be  reunited  with  their  relatives  As  be- 
tween applicants  with  equal  claims  the 
earliest  registrant  should  be  the  first  ad- 
mitted. 

Many  problems  of  fairness  and  foreign 
policy  ore  Involved  In  replacing  a  system  so 
long  entrenched.  The  national  origins  sys- 
tem has  produced  large  backlogs  of  appli- 
cations in  some  countries,  and  too  rapid  a 
chiuige  might.  In  a  system  of  limited  immi- 
gration, so  drastically  curtail  Immigration 
In  some  countries  the  only  effect  might  be  to 
shift  the  unfairness  from  one  group  of  na- 
tions to  another.  A  reasonable  time  to  ad- 
Just  to  any  new  system  must  be  provided  If 
Individual  hardships  upon  persons  who  were 
relying  on  the  present  system  are  to  be 
avoided.  In  addition,  any  new  system  must 
hive  Bufflclent  flexibility  to  allow  adjast- 
mer,ts  to  be  made  when  It  appears  that  im- 
migrants from  nations  closely  allied  to  the 
United  States  will  be  unduly  restricted  In 
their  freedom  to  furnish  the  new  seed  popu- 
lation that  has  so  long  been  a  source  of 
strength  to  our  Nation. 

PROPOSAL  IN  DEH-AH, 

Accordingly,  I  recommend : 

First,  that  existing  quotas  be  reduced  grad- 
ually, at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year.  The 
qiiot:i  ntunbers  released  each  year  would  be 
placi^J  In  a  quota  resei'^e  pool,  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  new  basis. 

Second,  that  natives  of  no  one  country  re- 
ceive over  10  percent  of  the  total  quota  num- 
bers authorized  In  ony  one  year.  This  will 
insure  that  the  pattern  of  Immigration  Is 
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tralla  and  New  Zealand.  Usually,  the  quota 
under  which  a  prospective  Immigrant  must 
enter  Is  determined  by  his  place  of  birth. 
However.  If  as  much  as  one-half  of  an  Immi- 
grant's ancestors  came  from  nations  in  the 
Asta-Poclflc  triangle,  he  must  rely  upon  the 
small  quota  assigned  to  the  country  of  his 
ancestry,  regardless  of  where  he  was  bom. 
This  provision  of  our  law  should  be  repealed. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

In  order  to  remove  other  existing  barriers 
to  the  reimltlng  of  families.  I  reconamend 
two  additional  Improvements  in  the  law. 

First,  parents  of  .^mericiin  citizens,  who 
now  have  a  preferred  quota  status  should  be 
accorded  nonquota  statu*. 

Second,  parents  of  aliens  resident  In  the 
United  States,  who  now  have  no  preference, 
should  be  accorded  a  preference,  after  skilled 
specialists  and  other  relatives  of  citizens  and 
alien  residents. 

These  changes  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
number  of  Immigrants  admitted.  They  will 
have  a  major  effect  upon  the  Individual 
hardships  many  ot  our  citizens  and  residents 
now  face  In  being  separated  from  their 
parents. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  the  following 
changes  In  the  law  In  order  to  correct  cer- 
tain deficiencies  and  improve  Its  general  ap- 
plication, 

1.  Changes  In  the  preference  structure. 
At  present,  the  procedm-e  under  which  spe- 
cially skilled  or  trained  workers  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  country  too  often  pre- 
vents talented  people  from  applying  for  visas 
to  enter  the  United  States,  It  often  de- 
prives us  of  Immigrants  who  would  be  helpful 
to  our  economy  end  our  culture.  This  pro- 
cedure should  be  liberalized  so  that  highly 
trained  or  skilled  persons  may  obtain  a  pref- 
erence without  requiring  that  they  secure 
employment  here  before  emigrating.  In 
addition,  I  recommend  that  a  special  pref- 


erence be  accorded  workers  with  lesser  skills 
who  can  fill  specific  needs  in  short  supply  In 
this  country, 

2,  Nonquota  status  for  natives  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  should  be  granted. 
Under  existing  law.  no  numerical  limitation 
Is  Imposed  upon  the  number  of  Immigrants 
coming  from  Canada.  Mexico.  Cuba.  Haiti. 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Canal  Zone,  or 
any  Independent  country  In  Central  or  South 
America.  But  the  language  ot  the  statute 
restricts  this  privilege  to  persons  born  In 
countries  In  the  Corlbbean  area  which 
gained  their  Independence  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  last  major  amendment  to  the  immi- 
gration and  nationality  statutes,  in  1952. 
This  accidental  discrimination  against  the 
newly  Independent  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  be  corrected, 

3,  Persons  afflicted  with  mental  health 
problems  should  be  admitted  provided  cer- 
tain standards  are  met.  Today,  any  person 
afflicted  with  a  mental  disease  or  mental  de- 
fect, psychotic  personality,  or  epilepsy,  and 
any  person  who  has  suffered  an  attack  of 
mental  illness,  can  enter  this  country  only  if 
a  private  bill  Is  enacted  for  his  benefit.  Fam- 
ilies which  are  able  and  willing  to  care  for 
a  mentally  111  child  or  parent  are  often  forced 
to  choose  between  living  In  the  United  States 
and  leaving  their  loved  ones  behind  and  not 
living  m  the  United  Slates  but  being  able  to 
see  and  care  for  their  loved  ones.  Mental 
Illness  Is  not  Incurable,  It  should  be  treated 
like  other  Illnesses,  I  recommend  that  the 
Attorney  General,  at  his  discretion  and  under 
proper  safeguards,  be  authorized  to  waive 
those  provisions  of  the  law  which  prohibit 
the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  per- 
sons with  mental  problems  when  they  are 
close  relatives  of  United  States  citizens  and 
lawfully  resident  aliens, 

4,  The  Secretary  of  State  should  be  au- 
thorized, m  his  discretion,  to  require  re- 
reglstratlon  of  certain  quota  Immigrant  visa 
applicants  and  to  regulate  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  visa  fees.  This  authority  would 
bring  registration  lists  up  to  date,  terminate 
the  priority  ot  applicants  who  have  refused 
to  accept  a  visa,  and  end  the  problem  of 
"Insurance"  registrations  by  persons  who 
have  no  present  Intention  to  emigrate.  Reg- 
istration figures  for  oversubscribed  quota 
areas  are  now  Inaccurate  because  there  exists 
no  way  of  determining  whether  registrants 
have  died,  have  emigrated  to  other  coun- 
tries, or  for  some  other  reason  no  longer 
want  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
These  problems  are  particularly  acute  In 
heavily  oversubscribed  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

As  I  have  already  Indicated  the  measures 
I  have  outlined  will  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems Of  Immigration,  Many  of  tliem  will  re- 
quire additional  legislation;  some  cannot  be 
solved  by  any  one  count.'-y.  But  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  submitting  will  Insure  that  prog- 
ress will  continue  to  be  made  toward  our 
Ideals  and  toward  the  realization  of  humani- 
tarian objectives.  The  measures  I  have  rec- 
ommended will  help  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion between  peoples  and  nations  on  a  basis 
that  Is  unrelated  to  any  contribution  that 
Immigrants  can  make  and  is  Inconsistent 
with  our  traditions  of  welcome.  Our  invest- 
ment In  new  citizens  has  always  been  a  val- 
uable source  of  our  strength. 

Appendix  E 
Selected  Cobiments  on  President  Kenntdt'b 

Message 
Senator  Philip  a.  Hart.  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
igan, speaking  of  the  message  on  revision  of 
the  immigration  laws  sent  to  the  Congress  In 
1963,  said:  "It  Is  fitting  that  this  proposal 
should  come  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  are  deeply  committed  to  a  full 
review  of  our  practices  and  laws  affecting  our 
fellow  citizens  cf  different  races  •  •  •  Let 
us  get  on  with  this  Job," 
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Prom  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber. 
Republican  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keuttng.  of 
New  York,  declared:  "I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  executive  branch  ha«  now  made  these 
proposals  and  I  am  B>-mpathetlc  to  the  ap- 
pro»ch  in  thb  bill.  •  •  •  I  shall  certainly 
exert  every  possible  effort  to  have  such  legis- 
lation enacted  at  this  session  •  •  •  and  hope 
that  there  will  be  prompt  hearings  on  this 
importitnt  subject." 

Strong  support  for  a  thoroughgoing  revi- 
sion of  our  present  Immigration  policy  came 
from  Senator  HuoERi  H.  HtrMPHRET.  the 
Minnesota  Democrat.  He  said:  "Although 
Congress  faces  many  urgent  matters  of  na- 
tional Importance  at  this  session  and  the 
next.  I  fervently  hope  we  can,  nevertheless, 
push  ahead  with  the  long-poatponed  long- 
overdue  task  of  bringing  our  Immigration 
law^  up  to  the  civilized  standard  which  the 
world  has  reason  to  expect  of  the  United 
States.  The  present  system  Is  cruet,  unwork- 
able, discriminatory,  and  Illogical." 

Republican  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fono.  of  Ha- 
waii, said:  "I  shall  strongly  support  efforts 
to  basically  revise  oiu-  immigration  laws  and 
policies,"  and  added  that  he  was  "heartened" 
by  the  administration's  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  basic  change  In  American  Imml- 
irnulon  policies. 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler.  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, said:  "II  is  my  considered  opinion 
th.'it  the  President's  bill  o.Ters  a  broad  and 
firm  basis  for  a  long  overdue  revision  of  our 
policies  and  practices  In  this  mo6t  important 
are.i  of  domestic  and  foreign  human  rela- 
tions " 

Congressman  James  "Roosevelt,  of  Califor- 
nia.  Btftted:    "The  President   of  the  United 


The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  editoriajized  on 
July  26,  1963:  "Possibly  the  onky  negative 
feature  of  the  administration's  new  immigra- 
tion plan  is  the  5  years  it  proposes  to  take 
in  Implementing  it.  Tlie  present  system  is 
so  archaic  and  Inflexible  as  to  deserve  speed- 
ier abandonment." 

"It  IS  time  to  lay  aside  the  thinking  of  the 
twenties  in  favor  of  the  realities  of  the 
sixties  with  regard  to  our  unreasonable  quota 
system  on  immigration."  wrote  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times.    It  continued : 

"The  system  of  national  quotas  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  paradox,  in  a  nation 
proud  of  Its  pattern  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment based  In  large  part  on  the  openness  of 
its  shores  to  people  seeking  an  opporluiuty 
In  the  'land  of  opportunity.' 

"The  quota  system  was  set  up  In  the  Im- 
migration law  of  1924.  Many  of  its  sup- 
porters saw  this  as  a  means  of  checking  an 
Asian  immigration  invasion.  But  others 
adapted  It  to  meet  their  own  desires  to  limit 
the  number  who  could  eome  to  this  country 
from  southern  Europe. 

"We  are  a  big  nation  with  room — and  a 
continuing  need— to  grow  stronger.  We  can 
do  this  with  the  skill  and  ability  of  our  native 
bom  and  of  those  from  other  lands  who 
wish  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  Nation  and 
to  work  with  us  in  trying  to  fulfill  Us  ideals. 
"The  time  ro  worry  about  immigration  is 
when  people  stop  wanting  to  come  to  this 
country." 

Seventy-two  leading  religious.  olTlc,  labor. 
and  social  service  agencies,  members  of  the 
American  Immigration  and  Citizenship  Con- 
ference, iolntiy  commended  the  President 
as  follows: 

'We  wi.ih  to  endorse  strongly  the  historic 


sr^teT^urgenUv  called  u^on  the  Con^;»     ^^^r^^if^S'-^'tT 'elirnaUoTofthVnf 
to  implemei.t  long  overdue  and  sorely  needed     23  '«  calling  for  the  elimination  of  the  na- 


chinges  in  our  immigration  laws 

"I  would  like  to  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
new  and  far-reaching  immigration  proposal 
of  the  President's." 

Congressman  Wh-liam  F.  Ryan,  of  New 
York,  said:  "I  believe  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposals  represent  a  giaiit  step  for- 
ward in  the  creation  of  a  sensible  and  hu- 
mane immigration  policy." 

Newspaper  editorials  reflected  a  similar, 
nonpartisan  approach  to  the  projected  revi- 
sions.   The  Chicigo  Tribune  commented: 

■The  idea  of  shifting  the  basis  of  Immi- 
grants' admission  from  the  arbitrary  one  of 
country  of  origin  to  tlie  rational  and  humane 
ones  of  occupational  skills  and  reuniting 
families  deserves  approval. 

"The  policy  of  .iction  without  regard  to 
race  religion,  or  country  of  origin  has  In- 
creasing appeal  and  scope  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment. The  immigration  quotas  have  been 
the  princip.il  exception  In  Federal  practice  to 
equality  before  the  law  for  people  whatever 
the  circumstances  of  their  birth.  It  Is  an 
exception  that  It  is  well  to  reconsider," 

The  Denver  Post  approvingly  siid  of  the 
proposed  changes.  "It  would  replace  a  ays- 
t«n  based  on  racL\l  and  national  discrimina- 
tion with  one  having  two  worthwhile  and 
humane    objectives:    to    assure    the    United 


23  In  calling  for  th 

tional  origins  quota  system. 

"We  have  long  urged  the  removal  of  this 
discriminatory  aspect  of  our  American  immi- 
gration policy. 

"We  are  greatly  encouraged  and  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  you  are  giving  in  this  major  field 
of  human  rights." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  I  should  like  to  read  a  short 
paragraph  contained  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  book.    It  reads  as  follows: 

On  his  sentimental  visit  to  Ireland  in 
June  of  1903.  he  stood  at  the  spot  from 
which  Patrick  Kennedy  embarked,  and  said- 
"When  my  great-grandfather  left  here  to 
become  a  cooper  In  East  Boston,  he  carried 
nothing  with  him  except  a  strong  religious 
faith  and  a  strong  desire  for  liberty.  If  he 
hadn't  left.  I  would  be  working  at  the 
Albfltross  Co.  across  the  road," 

I  believe  that  that  is  an  Inspiration 
for  all  the  immigrants  who  will  come  to 
the  United  States  in  the  future.  It  mil 
enable  them  fo  stop  working  at  the 
Albatross  Co.  and  perhaps  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  should  also  like  to  e.xpress  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  role  played   in  this 


States  of  a  continuing  flow  of  usefully  skilled     legislation  by  Attorney  General  Katzen- 

bach.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Nor- 
bert  Schlel.  Mr.  Leon  Ulman.  and  Mr. 
Robert  Saloschin.  all  of  the  Department 
of  Justice;  by  Commissioner  Ra^•mond 
Farrell.  Mr.  James  Hennessy.  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Eckerson  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  by  Secretary  of 
Stale  Rusk  and  Mr.  Abba  Schwartz  of 
the  Department  of  State:  and  by  Mr. 
Adam  Walinsky,  formerly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 
1  yield  the  floor. 


new  citizens,  and  to  reunite  the  families  of 
U.S.  citizens  ■■ 

Tlie  Washington  Post.  July  24.  1963.  called 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  "the  best  im- 
migr-ition  law  within  living  memory  to  bear 
a  White  House  endorsement." 

The  New  York  Times.  July  25.  1963.  In  Its 
lend  editorial  suited :  "Adoption  of  the  Pres- 
ident's wise  recommendations  would  be  an 
act  of  Justice  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  ertdence 
that  we  fully  understand  the  true  natur# 
of  the  ch.\nged  world — now  grown  so  small — 
la  which  all  humanity  lives." 


THE    35-65    AIAOCATION    FORMULA 
LN    THE    DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT 
APPROPIUATION  BILI^-H.R.  9221 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  great  cour- 
tesy that  he  has  paid  to  me  in  coming 
to  the  Senate  floor  tonight  to  participate 
with  me  in  making  a  brief  legislative 
record   in   the  Senate  on  the   Defense 
Department    appropriation    bill    which 
originally  was  planned  to  be  presented 
today,    but    which    will    be    presented 
tomorrow. 

This  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  Sena- 
tors, is  very  typical  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  want  the  Senator  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  tomorrow  the  conference  report  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  H.R.  9221,  will  be  considered 
in  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
TMr.  STENNisl  for  his  fine  cooperation 
and  excellent  assistance  in  bringing 
about  passage  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  in  the  Senate,  of  amend- 
meiit  No.  61  to  H.R.  9221  which  would 
have  restored  the  language  of  limitation 
protecting  the  so-called  35-65  formula 
applicable  to  ship  conversion,  alteration 
and  repair  projects.  I  am  also  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fine  help  rendered  on  this 
matter  by  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Not  only  am  I  grateful  for  the  stanch 
support  of  this  program  on  the  Senate 
side  but  I  am  sure  1  reflect  the  views  of 
businessmen  and  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  when  I  say  they  were  indeed 
pleased  by  the  inclusion  in  the  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  9221  of  this  most  im- 
poi'tant  public-interest  provision, 

I  was  very  much  concerned,  therefore, 
when  I  observed  that  the  conferees  re- 
ceded from  amendment  No.  61.  thereby 
dropping  Uie  35-65  provision  from  the 
bill  T^hiCh  amendment  was  important  to 
the  shipbuilding  and  .ship  repair  interest 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and.  there- 
fore, to  the  economy  of  those  two  great 
States. 

By  way  of  preface.  I  should  indicate 
that  I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  when  he  pointed  out  in 
the  Senate  on  August  25  that  the  35-65 
amendment  would  foster  surveillance  by 
the  Congress  over  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for^this  particular  type  of 
Navy  work.  After  all.  this  item  involves 
more  than  S840  milhon  in  Federal  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1966.  Expenditures  of  that 
magnitude  should  be  protected  by  con- 
gressional oversight  procedures:  they 
should  not  be  relegated  to  discretionary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  exccuiive 
branch.  This  is  a  matter  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  pointed  out. 
should  be  of  special  Interest  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  also 
pointed  out  on  August  25.  the  United 
States  has  an  excess  of  shipyard  capac- 
ity; It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  main- 
tain as  much  of  this  capacity  as  possible 
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and  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  past  3 
years,  the  35-65  provision  has  resulted  in 
no  serious  defense  problems  for  the 
Navy. 

According  to  the  Navy's  preliminary 
plan,  the  private  shipyards  will  be  al- 
located only  26.3  percent  of  the  more 
than  S840  million  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
version, alteration  and  repair  work  dur- 
ing fiscal  1966.  This  causes  me  deep 
concern,  because  I  feel  that  such  a  per- 
centage reduction  in  this  work  to  our 
private  shipyards  will  jeopardize  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  such  yards  as  well  as 
their  readiness  to  meet  any  national 
emergency  that  might  occur  in  the  ship 
conversion,  alteration,  or  repair  field. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  tomorrow,  during 
the  course  of  the  Senate  discussion  of 
the  conference  report,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  supply  his  observations, 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  history  on  this 
conference  report.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
the  statement  I  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions on  July  26: 

If  the  Navy  is  given  complete  discretion  to 
deal  or  not  to  deal  with  the  private  ship 
repair  yards  In  this  field  of  Government 
work,  a  vital  segment  of  our  free  enterprise 
economy  will  disappear  from  the  scene  or 
will  be  seriously  damaged.  We,  as  a  nation, 
cannot  afford  to  lose  this  segment  of  our 
free  economy,  nor  can  we  afford  to  have  It 
weakened. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  dropping  of  the 
35-65  percent  amendment  is  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  mllitai-y  takeover  of 
our  free  economy.  More  and  more  we 
are  seeing  our  free  economy  changed  into 
a  defense  economy  controlled  by  military 
considerations.  Such  a  trend  will  lead 
more  and  more  to  our  economy  being 
controlled  by  the  Pentagon  Building. 

Last  month.  I  received  a  very  Interest- 
ing report,  dated  August  5.  addressed  to 
me  by  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships.  This  report  supplied  figures  con- 
cerning the  total  volume  of  repair  and 
alteration  work  for  fiscal  1963  through 
1965.  inclusive,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  13th  Naval  District .  which  Includes 
Oregon.  Here  are  the  figures: 
rear: 

■963 „ efl.332.  518 

1964 8.  370,  B2S 

1955 6.989,856 

However,  the  August  5  report  continued: 
It  is  currently  estimated  that  during  fiscal 
Fear  1966.  Oregon  wlU  be  Invited  to  bid  on 
repair  and  alteration  work  having  an  aggre- 
S6te  dollar  value  of  SI, 600.000. 

Compared  with  the  figure  of  S6,989,- 
35S.  does  anyone  in  the  Senate  have  any 
surprise  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  on  his  feet  in  this  body  tonight,  rais- 
ing sei'ious  questions  about  this  terrific 
cutback  from,  in  round  figures,  $7  mil- 
Uon  in  1965  to  $1,600,000  in  1966? 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  my  State,  not  only  the 
shipbuiiding  and  repair  interests,  but 
the  baslness  interests  of  my  State  in  all 
facets  of  our  economy,  are  greatly  con- 
corned  about  this  report  from  the  Na\'y. 

As  ihe  Senator  from  Mississippi  can 
appreciate,  this  involves  a  serious  drop 
m  the  amount  of  work  which  we  can 
expect  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the 


ship  repair,  conversion,  and  alteration 
program  for  fiscal  1966.  The  Bureau  of 
Ships  softened  the  blow  by  stating: 

It  Is  possible  that  these  yards  may  be 
invited  to  bid  on  additional  Navy  ship  work 
during  fiscal  1966  because  of  changing  op- 
erational  requirements   or   other   factors. 

I  am  not  interested  in  carrots  on  a 
stick.  I  dislike  to  think  that  the  right 
of  private  enterprise  in  my  State  will 
be  dependent,  for  example,  upon  such 
language  as  "or  other  factors,"  which 
may  involve  acceleration  and  escalation 
of  mihtary  combat  in  Asia.  As  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows,  no  businessman  could 
plan  his  program  and  retain  his  work 
force  on  the  basis  of  a  vague  promise 
of  this  type 

If  the  Senator  fi-om  Mississippi  were 
in  my  position,  I  am  sure  that  he,  too, 
would  be  deeply  concerned  over  a  pro- 
posed drop  in  estimated  repair  and  al- 
teration work  for  the  13th  Naval  Dis- 
trict. I  must  necessarily  warn  the 
business  Interests  and  labor  interests  of 
my  State  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion is  permitting  the  Navy  to  strike 
this  serious  blow  to  the  free  enterprise 
economy  of  Oregon.  If  necessary  to 
check  the  military  attack  on  our  free 
enterprise  economy,  1  must  urge  the 
people  of  my  State  and  the  Nation  to 
resort  to  the  ballot  box.  It  Is  their  only 
effective  answer  to  economic  dictator- 
ship by  the  American  military. 

In  view  of  this  potential  and  probable 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  my 
State.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  make  a  record  tomor- 
row on  whether  or  not  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Department  Appropria- 
tions plans  to  undertake  surveillance 
activities  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  ship  repair,  conversion  and  alteration 
work  by  the  private  and  public  ship- 
yards during  the  current  fiscal  ^•ear. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
tinderstands  why  I  am  raising  this  ques- 
tion, for  his  comment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee 
will  undertake  close  continuing  review  of 
the  allocation  of  this  type  of  work  to  the 
private  yards  within  the  13th  Naval  Dis- 
trict for  this  fiscal  year,  and  thereafter. 
After  all,  our  private  yards  are  a  bulwark 
of  defense  in  time  of  national  emergency 
and  it  is  extremely  important  that  these 
yards,  which  can  perform  outstanding 
work  and  at  costs  less  than  those  of  the 
Government  yards,  be  given  an  adequate 
share  of  work  comparable  to  the  35-per- 
cent allocation  that  has  prevailed  for 
the  past  3  years.  Unless  this  allocation 
is  maintained,  at  least  in  substance,  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  losing  managerial 
and  employee  skills  in  our  private  sliip- 
yards  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Tliese 
skills  are  of  great  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion In  the  era  of  defense  alert  in  which 
we  now  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  report  dated  August  5  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Rear  Admiral  Curtze, 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks.  It  contains  the  proof  of 
the  Navy's  plan  to  do  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  private  sliipyards  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  to  the  private  en- 


lerpi'ise  economy  of  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Tlie  people  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  should  not  forget  this 
Navy  attack  on  their  economy  and  they 
should  strike  back  with  their  political 
power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Depart.ment  of  the  Navy 

BrREAT  OP  Ships. 
Washington,  DC.  Avgust  5,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  MoasE. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Scnatoh  Morse  :  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  .Tuly  17.  1965.  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  Navy  ship  repair,  conver- 
sion, and  alteration  work  scheduled  for  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  fiscal  years  1968,  1965, 
1964,  and  1963.  You  will  recall  that  in  my 
letter  of  July  23,  1965,  I  promised  to  advise 
you  as  to  the  total  dollar  volume  of  repair  and 
alteration  work  on  which  Oregon  yards  were 
Invited  to  bid  during  the  years  under  review. 

Listed  Ijelow  are  the  figures  you  requested 
for  the  total  dollar  volume  of  repair  and 
alteration  work  during  fisc.il  years  1963  to 
1965  on  which  Oregon  vards  were  invited  to 
bid.  as  reported  by  the  industrial  mansger 
13th  Navnl  District: 

Year: 

1963.. 

■     1964 

1965 


— «9. 332. 518 

— -      6.370.526 

6,989,365 

It  is  currently  estimated  that  during  fis- 
cal year  1966  Oregon  yards  will  be  invited  to 
bid  on  repair  and  alteration  work  having  an 
aggregate  dollar  value  of  $1,600,000.  In  ad- 
dition, you  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
on  June  23,  1965.  modification  and  repair  of 
the  U.S.S.  Geireral  H.  Arnold  (T-ACM-9) 
was  awarded  to  Northwest  Marine  Iron 
Wor'Ks.  Portland,  Oreg..  at  a  contract  price  of 
SS95.311.  This  work  is  expected  to  begin 
later  this  month. 

It  is  the  Navy's  policy,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  have  active  fleet  ships  overhauled 
at  or  near  their  homeports.  in  order  tci  fa- 
cilitate reunions  of  members  of  the  ships' 
forces  with  their  families,  after  extended 
tours  of  sea  duty.  Portland  is  not  a  homeport 
for  Pacific  Fleet  ships.  However,  the  Navy 
will  keep  in  mind  the  need  and  capabilities 
of  Portland  area  yards  for  Navy  shlpworfc. 
It  Is  possible  that  these  j-ards  may  be  Invited 
to  bid  on  additional  Navy  shlpwork  during 
fiscal  1966  because  of  changing  operational 
requirements  or  other  factors. 

I  triist  that  the  foregoing  Information  will 
be  adequate  for  your  needs.    However,  should 
you   desire   additional    data,    please   do   not 
hesitate  to  communicate  with  me  again. 
.Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Curtze, 
Rear  Admiral.   USN.   Acting  Chief  of 
Bureau. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  serve 
clear  notice  tonight  that  I  shall  be  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  1966.  urging  the  vot- 
ers to  strike  back  against  an  adminis- 
tration which  is  guilty  of  doing  this 
great  damage  to  our  private  economy, 
unless  the  administration  takes  neces- 
sary steps  to  right  the  wrong  that  Ad- 
miral Curtze  seems  bent  on  doing  to  the 
economy  of  my  section  of  the  country. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  fully  understand  that,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  with  my  trust  and 
responsibilities  to  represent  the  people 
in  my  area.  I  raise  these  questions  to- 
night. I  do  not  ask  him  to  agree  with 
any  of  my  political  views — I  never  do — 
but  I  would  appreciate  any  assistance 
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that  he  can  give  to  my  State  by  vay  of 
making  lepislatlve  hibtoiy  tonight  or 
tomorrow  as  to  whether  his  commit- 
tee intends  to  maintain  careful  sur- 
veillance over  the  Navy  Depai  tment  and 
Its  Bureau  of  Ships,  to  sec  to  it  that  they 
do  not  resort  to  what  I  fear  will  be  very 
arbitrary  discretion  whlcli  will  be  ap- 
plied by  thtm.  as  indicated  by  Admiral 
Curize  in  his  letter  to  me. 

Mr.  STFNNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  mc  for  a  brief  re- 
sponse at  this  time,  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Ore'Ton  has  made  a  splen- 
did statement,  a  very  fair  one— and 
penetrating,  as  i.s  alway.s  true  in  his  re- 
marks, going  to  the  very  substance  of 
the  grave  problem  we  have  in  the  bill 
and  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  amendment 
providing  for  a  63-35  percent  division  of 
Na\'nl  money  in  the  bill  for  ship  altera- 
tion and  repair— the  division  between 
the  Federal  yard;),  so-called,  and  the  pri- 
vately owned  yards. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  not  only  the  author  but  also 
its  creat  defender  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  1  wish  him  to  know  that  I  have 
told  that  story  all  over  the  State  of 
Oreson. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregoii  for  that,  but  it  is  only  right, 
proper,  and  sound  that  we  should  have 
tills  provision,  because  it  has  proved  val- 
uable in  the  years  we  have  had  it  in  the 
bill,  and  it  has  not  hurt  the  Navy.  There 
was  a  clause  in  the  version  we  had,  the 
so-called  escape  clause,  which  would  per- 
mit latitude  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  cases  where  he  had  to  make  exceptions 
in  the  military  interest  of  the  Nation. 
But  this  is  a  highly  controversial  ques- 
tion, as  the  Senator  well  knows.  There 
are  sentiments  both  ways.  It  was  impos- 
sible, with  all  the  existing  facts,  at  this 
time,  to  hold  the  amendment  in 
conference. 

I  have  not  yielded  one  bit  on  my  ideas 
concerninc:  the  matter.  That  was  my 
plea  on  the  floor  and  in  conference,  that 
we  absolutely  must  have  some  surveil- 
lance over  this  very  large  amount  of 
money— I  believe  it  is  S850-odd  million 
in  the  bill  alone. 

In  justifying  the  money  for  the  pri- 
vately owned  shipyards  for  the  cmrent 
fiscal  year,  there  is  pledged  26.3  percent 
of  the  funds  to  co  to  those  yards,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

I  am  going  to  write  to  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  bocks,  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  even  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  expressing  my  opin- 
ion and  my  conclusions  as  to  the  need 
for  this  surveillance. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Senators  will 
follow  this  problem  vrith  much  Interest. 
The  Navy  is  on  trial  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  They  do  not  like  the  restric- 
tions. They  have  not  lobbied  with  me. 
as  the  term  is  used,  but  they  know  that 
that  is  tlie-r  provision.  But,  If  this  large 
amoimt  of  money  did  not  get  some  sur- 
veillance by  Congress,  Congiess  would 
be  neglecting  its  duty.  I  also  believe 
that  the  pressure  will  be  so  great,  if  we 
do  not  have  this  surveillance,  that  abuses 
could  result. 


We  must  absolutely,  military  wise, 
maintain  both  kmds  of  shipyards.  Each 
has  its  place.  If  the  alteration,  repair, 
and  conversion  capacity  of  the  privately 
owned  shipyards  is  going  to  remain  un- 
used, they  cannot  keep  it  standing  there. 
They  cannot  maintain  it  on  a  standby 
ready-to-work  basis  from  year  to  year 
as  Federal  shipyards  can  with  the  money 
of  the  Treasury  Department  behind 
them.  They  would  have  to  liquidate  the 
capacity.  That  is  what  would  happen. 
Thus.  I  certainly  pledge  to  the  Senator 
my  full  interest  in  this  matter. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  read  the  Senator's 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  shall  also 
refer  to  them  tomorrow  when  we  take 
up  »he  conference  report,  and  summarize 
his  points,  if  I  may;  and  further  address 
myself  to  those  points  so  that  they  will 
all  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  thank 
him  very  much.  He  has  given  me  a  fine 
.statement.  I  could  not  ask  for  more. 
The  Senator  can  do  no  more  under  the 
parliamentary  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  states 
that  he  is  going  to  support  surveillance 
of  expenditures  of  this  huge  budgetary- 
sum  of  money  which  goes  to  the  Bureau 
of  Ships.    That  is  all  I  can  ask  for. 

When  he  tells  me  that  he  is  going  to 
write  letters  on  this  subject,  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  has 
gone  all  the  way  in  trying  to  cooperate 
with  me. 

He  made  the  comment  that  the  Navy 
does  not  like  restrictions.  The  Military 
Establishment  never  likes  restrictions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows. 
I  feel  that  if  we  are  to  protect  the  pri- 
vate segment  of  the  economy,  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  civilian  control  over 
the  military,  the  militan'  must  be  sub- 
ject to  restrictions.  It  must  not  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable 
restrictions. 

I  have  felt  that  surveillance  is  a  rea- 
sonable restriction.  I  agree  that  the 
Navy  shipyards  must  be  kept  strong.  I 
have  always  defended  strong  Navy  ship- 
yards, and  wUl  continue  to  do  so;  but, 
i  do  not  intend  to  surrender  to  the  Navy 
in  what  I  believe  would  be  a  weakening 
of  the  privately  owned  shipyards,  if  the 
surveillance  promised  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Is  not  maintained. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  very  much  for  the  legislative 
history  which  he  has  made  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  add  that  there  is  general  directive 
law  on  this  subject  with  reference  to  the 
funds,  but  clearly  there  is  still  in  order  a 
limitation  in  the  appropriation  bill  of 
the  vei-y  type  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  contains,  and  so  we  are  within 
bounds. 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2580 1  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
year  I  was  privileged  to  be  the  principal 
cosponsor  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator P3ir.ip  Hart,  of  Michigan,  to  refoiin 
our  immigration  laws.  This  was  the 
Senate  companion  to  the  House  bill  now 
before  us.  The  President  and  his  four 
predecessors  in  that  oITice  have  all  called 
for  a  revision  and  modernization  of  our 
immigration  laws.  Clearly  the  time  has 
come  to  abolish  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem.   Indeed,  this  action  is  long  overdue. 

The  national  origins  quotas  are  the 
antithesis  of  that  for  which  we  say  the 
United  States  stands — a  land  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  regardless  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  country  of  national  oiipiii. 
a  haven  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world.  We  are  given  to  quoting  the 
words  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  patri- 
otic occasions,  but  for  40  years  we 
have  tolerated  grossly  inequitable  immi- 
gration laws  that  belie  those  words. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  not  blind 
to  this  sort  of  hyprocrlsy .  We  sometimes 
wonder  why  we  do  not  enjoy  everyone's 
unbridled  friendship.  We  ask  why  our 
embassies  are  picketed  by  those  we  be- 
lieve we  have  helped.  To  be  sure,  our 
immigration  policies  alone  do  not  offer 
an  explanation  of  this,  but,  as  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said : 

Tlie  national  origins  principle,  rather  ttiaa 
ttie  facts  of  our  actual  immigration.  Is  picked 
up  by  people  unfriendly  to  tlie  United  St:ites 
and  made  an  Issue  In  their  countries.  This 
causes  political  disturbances  In  the  good  re- 
lations wiilcli  we  would  hope  to  establish. 

But  reforming  our  immigration  laws 
just  to  enhance  our  foreign  policy  is  only 
one  reason  for  changing  our  policy. 

Immigration  reform  was  urgently 
needed  here  at  home.  Our  present  laws 
actually  deprive  us  of  the  contributions 
of  brilliant,  accomplished,  and  skilled 
residents  of  foreign  coimtries  who  want 
to  bring  their  talents  here — and  who 
would  not  displace  American  citizen,"^ 
because  of  the  great  need  we  have  here 
for  their  imique  skills. 

In  this  regard  let  me  say  that  the  bill 
before  us  offers  even  more  protection  to 
American  workers,  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  skilled  and  talented 
people  to  move  to  the  United  States 
Primary  responsibility  is  placed  on  the 
person  who  intends  to  immigrate  to  ob- 
tain the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  his  skills  are  needed  in  this 
country  and  are  in  scarce  supply.  Peo- 
ple with  needed  skills  are  given  a  prefer- 
ential status. 

If  these  symbolic,  foreign  policy,  and 
domestic  reasons  for  revision  are  not 
enough,  there  is  a  fourth  ground — simple 
humanity.  This  is  the  most  compelling 
of  all  the  reasons  to  reform  our  laws  Bnd 
above  all.  abolish  the  insidious  national 
origins  quotas.  The  cruel  operatior,  ol 
our  40-year-old  Immigration  law  has 
torn  families  apart,  in  some  cases  forc- 
ing them  to  choose  between  America  and 
their  children. 

The  national  origins  quota  provisions 
have  meant  that  people  wilth  little  or  no 
skill  can  come  Into  this  counti-y  readily, 
If  they  have  the  right  country  of  origin 
A  natiu-aUzed  American  from  one  of 
the  southern  or  eastern  Etiropean  coun- 
tries may  have  to  wait  5  or  more  years 
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to  get  his  mother  Into  this  coimtry.  If 
he  is  from  Asia — and  somehow  managed 
to  overcome  the  policy  of  almost  com- 
plete exclusion  of  these  people — he  niay 
have  to  give  up  hope  altogether  of  getting 
his  mother  into  this  country.  And  yet, 
eitl^.er  of  these  individuals  could  obtain 
a  resident  visa  for  his  English  maid  in 
6  weeks  or  less. 

A  brilliant  Korean  or  Indian  scientist 
Is  turned  away,  while  the  northern 
European  is  accepted  almost  without 
que.stion.  Tlie  bill  tiefore  us  would 
aboli.sh  the  Asia -Pacific  triangle  pro- 
visions, which  are  nothing  other  than 
racial  discrimination  against  Asians. 
While  Plato  and  Dante  would  have  a  hard 
time  getting  into  the  United  States  If 
they  were  alive  today,  Confucius  or  Lao- 
Ut  could  not  get  in  at  all. 

The  national  origins  quotas  and  the 
.Asian-Pacific  triangle  provisions  are 
Irrational,  arrogantly  intolerant,  and  im- 
moral. The  time  has  come  to  ask  tho.5e 
who  come  to  our  doors  what  they  can  do 
for  this  coimtry— to  paraphrase  President 
Kennedy — not  what  country  they  come 
from  or  what  their  racial  ancestry  is. 

I  share  the  concern  of  Senators 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Hart,  and 
J.wiTs  that  the  limitation  proposed  in 
this  bill  on  immigration  from  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  is  backsliding  from 
the  high  prmciples  of  the  bill  itself.  And 
I  share  their  hope  that  when  the  Select 
Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere  Im- 
mipration  studies  this  issue  it  will  find 
that  this  limitation  is  unnecessary. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  this  bill  its 
prompt  approval.  We  have  run  out  of 
adjectives  to  describe  the  import  of  the 
work  we  have  done  tiiis  session,  but  this 
bin  reforming  our  immigration  laws  Is 
truly  something  of  which  we  can  be 
proud.  When  we  pass  this  bill  we  can 
hold  our  heads  a  little  higher  before 
ttie  world. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  considering  legislation  to  revise 
the  immigration  laws  of  our  country.  It 
ba.s  taken  the  labors  of  many  people  from 
many  lands  to  make  our  country  the 
sreat  power  and  the  great  free  nation  it 
is  today.  I  am  happy  to  have  cospon- 
■■^ored  that  legislation  and  to  give  it  my 
fullest  support. 

This  year  marks  the  diamond  jubilee 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  in  this 
coimtry.  One  of  the  proudest  .sons  of 
Italy  is  Mario  T.  Noto,  the  Associate  Com- 
missioner of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  On  August  25. 
1965,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mr.  Noto  was  the 
euest  speaker  at  the  supreme  convention 
of  the  order.  He  delivered  a  moving 
speech,  one  which  I  commend  to  each 
of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
wnt  to  have  his  speech  included  in  the 
Kecoud  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Italian  community  of  Baltimore  has  pro- 
duced many  great  American.?.  Among 
them  are  such  outstanding  citizens  as 
Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro.  Jr..  the  former 
fflayor  of  Baltimore,  now  a  member  of  the 
"deral  Renegotiation  Board,  and  his  son. 


Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro,  in,  the  president 
of  the  city  council  of  Baltimore. 

Other  ethnic  groups  in  Mao'land  have 
provided  community  leaders  of  distinc- 
tion and  prominence,  including  some  of 
our  outstanding  businessmen,  civic 
leaders,  and  public  officials.  None  would 
be  in  this  country  today  if  their  grand- 
parents or  their  parents,  or.  indeed,  in 
some  cases.  If  they  themseves,  had  been 
refused  entry  into  America. 

In  its  present  form,  our  immigration 
law  Is  outdated,  discriminatory,  and  In 
drastic  need  of  revision.  Such  revision 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  legislation 
which  will  soon  come  before  us  for  a  vote 
will  allow  my  State  and  our  country  to 
continue  to  flourish  through  contribu- 
tions made  by  persons  from  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  We  must  look  beyond  race, 
nationality,  or  ancestry  to  a  person's 
ability  to  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  our  society. 

Exhibit  1 
Ofeminc   Remarks  bv   Mario  T    Noto,    As- 
sociate   COMMISSIOKEE,    US.    IMMIGRATION 
AND    NATtmALEATION    SERVICE.    AT   THE   Du- 
MOKD     JUBn.EE     SCPFEME     CONVENTION     OF 

Order    Sons   op  Italv.   AcrcrsT   28,    1985 
Baltimore,  Md. 

I  extend  greetings  to  ail  the  delegates  and 
participants  of  this  Diamond  Jubilee  Con- 
vention Of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy.  The  ac- 
complishments of  this  proud  organization 
attest  to  yoxir  untiring  and  dedicated  eflorts 
and  labors.  Each  of  you.  every  member  and 
all  of  us  of  Italian  ancestry  throughout  the 
tJnitcd  States  may  well  be  proud  of  your 
achievements.  You  exemplify  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Italian  Immigrants  who  grouped 
together  In  common  Ideals  and  Ijellefs  to 
promote  unity  In  a  foreign  land  where  they 
came  to  plant  their  roots. 

At  a  g.-itherlng  such  as  this,  few  are  given 
the  privilege  to  speak,  and  to  be  Included 
among  the  few  Is  an  honor  which  I  have  ac- 
cepted with  genuine  appreciation.  I  feel 
like  the  new  doctor  who  was  called  by  the 
coroner.  He  told  the  young  doctor  that  ho 
had  made  a  mistake  In  filling  out  the  death 
cenlflcate.  He  told  him  he  knew  the  form 
was  complicated  but  as  a  doctor  he  must 
not  sign  his  name  in  the  space  "cause  for 
death."  Tlie  new  doctor  looked  at  the 
coroner  and  with  candor  replied,  "I  may  be  a 
new  doctor,  but  I  must  be  honest."'  May  I 
then  take  this  occasion  as  an  opportunity 
to  offer  you  some  of  my  reflections  which 
you  may  find  pertinent  to  the  theme  of  your 
convention. 

It  is  said,  that  to  know  nothing  of  the 
past  Is  to  little  understand  the  present  and 
to  have  no  conception  of  the  future.  Let  us 
then  for  a  brief  interlude  revert  to  the  past. 
Sixty  years  ago.  a  group  of  serious  minded 
and  dedicated  men  met  in  New  York  to  form 
an  organization.  They  signed  their  names  to 
a  simple  and  yet  Impassioned  document. 
This  document  chartered  a  fraternal  organi- 
zation— named  the  Order  Son.';  of  Italy  These 
men  dedicated  their  purpose  in  simple  but 
most  meanlngfiU  language.  Its  unbreakable 
pledge  ordained  the  allegiance  of  these  men 
in  the  word-s  "We,  the  members  of  the  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  In  America,  being  a  part  of  the 
United  States  cf  America,  whlcb  we  serve 
at  all  times  with  undivided  devotion,  and 
to  whose  progress  we  dedicate  ourselves." 

With  these  words,  their  aspirations  and 
activities  became  assimilated  Into  the  broad 
and  challenging  patterns  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  These  men  were  fully  aware  of 
the  responsibilities  they  undertook.  They 
knew  they  could  do  one  of  two  things. 
They  could  bring  honor  and  glory  to  their 
ancestry;  or  they  could  mutilate  the  dream 


of  the  future  Immigrant  who  wished  to 
follow.  But  only  time  would  tell.  And  it 
did — in  the  rolls  of  honor  In  government,  in 
industry,  in  culture  and  in  every  cornerstone 
of  Aineilcan  endeavor.  Every  avenue  of  hu- 
man effort  Is  lined  with  some  contribution 
to  our  country's  greatness. 

Who  were  the  dedicated  men  who  grouped 
together  to  found  this  order?  They  were 
representative  of  the  type  of  Italian"  immi- 
grant to  this  country — of  men  and  women 
possessed     with     God-given     strength     and 

determination.     They    were    plain    people 

from  small  towns  and  valleys  and  mountains. 
They  left  their  native  land  because  they 
wanted  to  share  in  the  spirit  of  hope,  liberty 
and  justice  which  this  land  offered.  They 
migrated  to  unchartered  lives  In  a  foreign 
land  equipped  only  with  the  endowments 
of  birth  and  a  faith  in  the  futtu-e. 

These  early  Immigrants  encountered  big- 
otry and  prejudices.  Some  of  the  kindest 
and  most  pungent  words  were  "guinea"  or 
"wop"  or  "dago."  But  without  murmur  they 
accepted  the  abuses  tud  manmade  hard- 
ships; and  yet  they  seized  every  opportunity 
to  give  of  their  work  and  culture.  They 
gave  heart,  muscle,  knowledge  and  loyalty. 
Their  gradual  fusion  with  the  multina- 
tional Immigrants  who  came  to  this  land 
before  and  after  them  has  helped  to  produce 
an  amalgamated  society  which  has  no  parel- 
lel  in  the  world. 

The  value  of  what  they  have  given  to 
America  and  its  way  of  life  has  been  recog- 
nized by  no  less  than  five  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Each  has  advocated  the 
elimination  of  tliai  portion  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  which  has  closed  the  doors  to 
those  who  would  be  Immigrants  amongst  us 
except  for  their  place  of  birth.  And  yet. 
despite  the  obstacles  of  the  national  origins 
system  of  our  immigration  laws,  and  within 
our  one  short  generation,  the  Italian  Immi- 
grant and  his  offspring  has  repaid  America 
generously.  His  payments  may  be  found  not 
only  in  all  that  makes  our  country,  but  in 
other  lands  of  the  world — where  his  sons 
sleep  m  foreign  soil,  where  they  fell  In  de- 
fense of  American  Ideals.  He  needs  no  praise 
or  eulogy  from  me  or  any  other  man — for  he 
has  written  his  own  history  here  with  the 
calluses  of  his  hands  and  the  blood  from 
his  heart. 

Our  immigration  law  has  had  the  effect 
of  opening  our  doors  to  persons  Judged  by 
race  and  place  of  birth  rather  than  on  an 
individual's  worth  to  society.  It  ironically 
has  discriminated  with  seventy  against 
southern  and  centra]  Europeans. '  The  for- 
mula of  the  national  origins  system  l£  with- 
out basis  and  logic.  Our  own  President 
Johnson  has  said,  "There  Is  no  consistency 
In  an  American  policy  that  both  recognizes 
equality  and  capriciously  bars  immigration 
from  countries  of  southern  Europe." 

And  again  it  was  our  own  President  who 
In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message  de- 
clared his  solution  in  offering  the  criteria 
".^sk  not,  'In  what  country  were  you  bom?' 
but  'What  can  you  do  for  our  country?'  "  He 
has  consistently  demanded  a  change  to  end 
the  national  quota.  He  has  asked  that  each 
applicant  l>e  considered  chleflv  on  the  basis 
of  occupational  skill  and  family  ties.  This 
cnn  only  serve  to  enhance  our  Nation  In  the 
world  community. 

The  story  of  the  accomplishments  o(  the 
Italian  immigrant  whether  on  this  planet. 
or  In  this  hemisphere  or  in  .\merlca  c;!n  l>e 
told  In  many,  many  ways.  But  the  past  la 
too  well  known.  Its  immeasurable  value  Is 
weU  documented  In  the  pages  of  history. 

But  now,  what  is  the  present  and  what  Is 
the  future?  The  present  and  the  future  must 
reach  greater  heights.  For  the  story  of  the 
American  with  Italian  ancestry  must  be  told 
in  the  forms  of  the  beliefs,  the  Ideals  and 
the  values  which  he  has.  It  must  l>e  told  to 
promote  the  truth,  and  to  Instill  a  deeper 
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unuy  and  stronger  effort  to  further  enxlcii 
our  beloved  country.  It  must  be  told  to  re- 
move the  ugly  stains  of  prejudice  made  by 
chose  In  our  midst,  who  are  still  Intolerant 
and  condemn  a  whole  people  because  of  a 
few. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  few  of  our  an- 
cestry who  have  not  contributed  to  our  great- 
ness— Instead  they  have  detracted.  But.  In 
each  flock  some  sheep  must  go  astray— and 
ai  with  some  peoples  of  all  nationalities,  so 
It  has  been  with  some  of  Italian  ancestry. 
The  truth  muiit  be  accepted.  But  It  must 
also  serve  to  enlighten  and  educate  the 
bigots — who  must  be  taught  to  accept  the 
principle  that  each  man  must  be  Judged  and 
be  accepted  or  rejected  on  his  own  record — 
and  not  on  his  ancestry. 

rrequently.  one  reads  or  hears  of  the  ac- 
count of  criminal  activities  of  speclflc  Indi- 
viduals But  too  often  the  searchlight  of 
sensationalism  seems  to  shine  on  Italian 
names.  We  are  told  of  the  Italian  or  Sicilian 
mobster.  Some  of  these  were  bom  here, 
some  were  brought  here  In  childhood  and 
some  matured  abro.^d.  But  the  end  product 
Is  not  a  creation  of  nationality  or  ancestry. 
And  with  the  passage  of  time  and  addition 
of  eiich  succeeding  name  an  unfair  image 
has  been  presented.  Where  the  facts  are 
true — they  cannot  and  should  not  be  denied. 
Truth  cannot  and  mvist  not  be  suppressed — 
it  must  be  surfaced. 

But  for  the  sin;!  of  the  few  wrongdoers,  the 
image  Is  not  a  true  mirror  of  the  22  million 
people  here  who  share  the  Italian  ancestry. 
The  Image  unjustly  clouds  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  the  true  value  of  these  God-fear- 
ing, loyal  and  dedicated  Italian-Americans. 

In  a  recent  national  publication  depicting 
the  fight  of  a  large  city  against  crime,  of 
seven  photograplis  shown  of  criminals,  six 
had  Italian  names-  An  additional  five 
photographs  on  another  page  had  Italian 
names.  So  one  disputes  that  the  guilty  must 
beptmlsbed.  The  law  must  be  enforced  with 
all  the  vigor  It  commands.  Tiie  crim- 
inal cancer  in  our  society  must  be  curbed — 
regardless  of  nationality  But  it  is  sinful 
to  suppose  that  one  creed,  color  or  ethnic 
group  has  a  monopoly  on  crime.  Yet.  there 
are  some  who  woiild  lead  us  to  believe  this. 
God  endowed  each  mortal  with  a  will  and 
destiny  and  each  is  accountable  for  his  own 
to  society.  Bnt  a  religion,  a  race  or  an 
ancestry  must  not  be  held  accountable  or 
adjudged  guilty  for  the  wrongs  of  the  few. 
Let  no  common  heritage  be  tarnished  for 
tiiose  few. 

And  what  is  the  answer  to  a  false  image' 
Can  we  remove  it'  Not  only  can  we.  but  we 
must.  The  achievements  of  the  past  are  pro- 
:  •gue.  But  the  positive  achievements  of 
ti3day  and  the  continuing  contributions  of 
the  future  to  our  society  must  be  brought 
into  sharp  focus  for  all  people  to  take  note. 
But  this  cannot  be  nor  should  It  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  one  voice  or  one  organization. 
It  must  be  the  many  At  each  opportunity 
let  the  voices  speak  indlvlduaily  and  in  uni- 
son to  point  to  the  record  of  the  good  deeds. 
Let  the  people  be  Informed  of  the  true  worth 
of  those  of  Italian  ancestry,  but.  let  no  one 
hesitate  to  denounce  criminality  regardless  of 
nationality  or  ancestry. 

The  Order  Sons  of  Italy  was  not  oreanijed 
as  a  pressure  group  nor  must  it  be.  It  is  what 
It  should  be.  an  assembly  of  faithful  peo- 
ple who  share  a  common  ancestry.  The  com- 
munity of  Its  interests  and  objectives  which 
unites  its  members  is  not  different  from 
that  of  the  D.VR.  B'nal  B'rlth.  the  NAACP. 
and  similar  organizations.  It  seeks  no  spe- 
cial privileges.  It  Is  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  reflecting  the  collective  qualities  of  a  peo- 
ple of  one  heritage  and  to  achieve  equalities 
for  all  peoples  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  But  above  all.  within  our  society  it 
displays  the  whole  heart,  whole  mind  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  a  people.    Your  orgam- 


zaUon  is  dedicated  to  the  freedoms  founded 
in  1776  and  their  preservation. 

Let  one  fact  be  abundantly  clear.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt.  Ancestry  Is  no  expedient 
or  Justification  for  the  worth  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. But  neither  shall  it  be  the  basis  for 
rejection  or  ridicule.  Ancestry  cannot  and 
must  not  be  a  substitute  for  ability  or  honor 
Let  no  one  clamor  for  recognition  or  reward 
on  the  basts  of  national  origin.  Recognition 
and  reward  must  be  commensurate  with 
ability,  not  ancestry.  In  America  the  true 
test  must  lie  in  the  virtue  and  value  of  man 
alone  and  not  in  the  cry  for  ethnic  recogtU- 
tlon.  As  sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants 
we  possess  priceless  heritage;  and  we  hold  to 
certain  truths  individually  and  collectively. 
We  believe  that  where  we  find  dissension,  we 
must  bring  together:  where  we  And  need,  we 
must  provide;  where  we  find  wrong,  we  must 
remedy,  and  that  when  we  are  right  we  must 
prove  it. 

To  the  bigots  to  the  unscrupulous,  and  to 
the  prejudiced,  we  shall  continue  to  respond 
with  understanding  and  compassion.  We 
shall  continue  to  give  generously  of  ourselves 
in  toil  and  battle  Just  as  we  have  in  the 
post  and  are  doing  in  the  present.  To  those 
who  would  question  our  unity,  we  say  we  are 
united  for  duty  to  our  President  and  coun- 
try: to  those  who  question  our  sincerity,  we 
say  let  our  deeds  be  Judged  and  to  those  who 
question  our  loyalty,  let  history  be  the  proof, 
I  seek  neither  approbation  or  acclaim  for 
what  I  speak.  A  man  must  account  only  to 
his  God,  his  country,  and  himself  for  his  be- 
liefs. If  what  I  have  said  is  responsible 
then  I  alone  am  accountable  for  my  words. 

UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  BE  BASED  ON  QT7ALrTY  AND  QtTALIFl- 
CATIONS,   R.\THER  THAN   RACE  OH  CREED 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  m.v  service  in  tfie 
U.S.  Senate  I  have  sought  to  improve 
the  immigration  laws  of  our  country.  I 
supported  with  enthusiasm  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  Geneial  Eisenliower 
during  his  administration.  They  were 
designed  to  eliminate  much  of  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  law,  to  give  hope  of  reunion 
to  divided  families,  and  to  offer  a  haven 
to  some  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world.  They  provided,  of  course,  all  the 
safeguards  with  respect  to  quality  and 
character  of  those  who  looked  forward 
hopefully  to  becoming  American  citizens. 
Similar  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  I 
coauthoi'ed  his  proposals.  Until  this 
year,  the  House  of  Representatives  failed 
to  act,  generally,  in  this  field. 

Last  week  I  said  in  the  Senate  that 
I  intended  to  vote  for  the  pending  legis- 
lation, which  is  grounded  in  the  tradi- 
tional American  principles  of  fair  play. 
The  bill,  as  it  emerges  from  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  is  a  good  bill,  a  fair 
bill,  and  a  superior  bill,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  countiT.  to  the  bill  which 
has  recently  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  part  the  State  of  California, 
the  most  populous  State  in  the  Union. 
We  are  a  heterogeneous  State.  Among 
our  19  million  Americans  livins  in  Cali- 
fornia, none  are  more  highly  respected 
among  my  fellow  citizens  than  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  extraction.  The  valor 
with  which  many  of  them  distinguished 
themselves  for  bravery,  wearing  proudly 
the  American  military  uniform  in  the 
Second  World  War.  is  well  known  to  our 
people  and  to  the  world.  They  have 
written  in  feats  of  bravery,  and  in  blood, 


a  gallant  chapter  in  the  defense  of  Amer- 
lean  freedom.  In  peace,  they  have  bo- 
come  leaders  In  all  walks  of  life,  in  agri- 
cultur".  In  business,  and  in  the  public 
service  in  my  State. 

I  have  received  a  thoughtful  letter 
from  Mr.  Mike  Masaoka,  the  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League,  which  out- 
lines the  views  of  that  organization  fa- 
voring of  the  pending  bill.  I  think  Sen- 
ators will  find  it  helpful  as  this  debate 
continues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te.\t 
of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Japanese  American  Citizens  Leaoue. 

Washington.  D.C..  September  17.  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kochel. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Kochel:  On  behalf  of  the 
millions  of  Californlans  who  believe  in  a  more 
equitable  and  humane  Immigration  code  for 
our  country,  including  the  more  than  50 
chapters  of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League  In  your  State,  we  are  writing  you  at 
this  time  as  the  Senior  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornla  to  urge  your  active  leadership  and  vQt« 
for  the  principle  and  objectives  of  the  im- 
migration bill,  H.R.  2580.  ss  amended,  which 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  after 
being  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  August  25  by  the  overwheimlEg 
margin  of  318  to  05  and  reported  by  th» 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  September  8 
by  an  almost  unanimous  14  to  2  majority. 

Both  the  principle  and  the  objectives  o! 
the  immigration  bill  are  consistent  with  tli< 
st8tesm.an-llke  views  which  you  h?ve  so 
courageously  articulated  and  Iniplement«i 
over  'he  past  quarter  of  a  century  as  > 
dedicated  public  servant. 

The  principle  of  the  immigration  bill  Is 
simple:  To  eliminate  race  as  a  quallficatlot 
for  Immigration  to  the  0nlted  States. 

The  objectives  of  the  immigration  bill  an 
equally  clear  and  compelling:  To  providf 
greater  immigration  opportunities,  wlihli 
numerical  limitations,  to  members  and  cIom 
relatives  of  American  citizen  and  resldeat 
alien  families,  to  those  whose  professlom 
skills,  or  work  will  benefit  the  economy,  wel- 
fare, or  culture  of  the  Nation,  and  to  rft^ugea 
from  political  or  religious  persecution  o: 
catastrophic  nature  calamity,  all  without 
regard  to  race,  ancestry,  national  origin 
religion,  or  color. 

The  immigration  bill  oocompUshes  the« 
worthy  purposes  by  substituting  a  new  Im- 
migration system  based  on  specified  prefer- 
ence priorities  for  the  existing  nstloiu; 
origins  quota  system  and  the  special  .^U- 
Paclflc  triangle  "ancestry"  dlscrtmlnatloc 
It  is  not  an  attempt  to  comprehensive!! 
revise  and  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952,  being  limited  in  tlw 
main  to  removing  race  as  a  prerequisite  to: 
immigration. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  au- 
thorized total  immigration  remains  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  under  current  law.  it^^ 
none  of  the  security,  health,  "putJl!' 
charge",  and  other  "safeguards"  in  the  pres- 
ent statute  are  altered  materially,  excej: 
that  those  relating  to  certain  prospectl" 
workers  are  "strengthened"  considerably. 

Because  we  are  certain  that  many  others 
have  written  you  concerning  the  genera, 
arguments  for  this  immigration  bill,  and  tx- 
cause  we  are  most  qualified  to  comment  cc 
this  legislation  from  the  viewpoint  of  th<* 
of  Japanese  ancestry  in  particular  and  r- 
Aslan  origins  to  general,  we  shall  try  to  cos- 
fine  our  letter  to  these  latter  aspects. 
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.\fier  all,  except  for  Hawaii,  Callforiila  has 
always  had  the  largest  population  of  Asian 
.Americans  of  any  State.  And.  California, 
Bpeclflcally,  and  the  Western  States,  general- 
ly, have  in  the  past  been  most  responsible 
for  influencing  national  legislation  and  Fed- 
eral activity  relating  to  those  of  so-called 
oriental  ancestry  in  this  land. 

RACISM  PRINCIPLE  REJSCTED 

In  addition  to  believing  that  the  immigra- 
tion bill  clearly  is  In  the  national  and  In- 
ternational Interests  of  the  United  States. 
JACL  endorses  this  legislation  because  It — 
ri:ially  and  completely — abolishes  racism  as 
an  accepted  principle  and  practice  in  Amer- 
ican immigration  law. 

The  racial  concept  was  introduced  into 
our  immigration  system  83  years  ago  in 
1882.  oiUy  7  years  after  the  Initial  congres- 
sional eflort  to  regulate  immigration,  when 
the  first  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  was 
enacted. 

It  was  then  extended  by  the  so-called 
gentlemen's  agreement  of  1907.  under  which 
J.ipan  undertook  to  restrict  immigration  to 
this  country. 

It  was  expanded  by  the  barred  zone,  estab- 
lished m  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917.  to 
i!;  elude  practically  all  of  Asia  and  all  of  the 
Pncliic  Islands,  immigration  by  natives  of 
ilila  barred  zone  was  excluded. 

Racism  in  our  immigration  code  reached 
its  zenith  In  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924, 
when  the  racial  discrimination  previously 
appllfcd  exclusively  to  only  Asian-Pacific  im- 
migration was  modified  and  made  applica- 
ble to  all  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
including  Europe,  through  the  device  of  a 
lUHtional  origins  quota  system  formula  for 
allocating  immigration  opportunities  to  the 
United  States.  This  same  statute,  incidental- 
ly, also  formally  wrote  Japanese  exclusion 
Info  low  by  decreeing  that  aliens  Ineligible 
to  citizenship  were  also  Ineligible  for  Immi- 
griitlon. 

Except  for  the  special  exceptions  made  for 
the  Chinese  1 1943 .  and  for  East  Indians  and 
for  Plllplnos  (19461.  the  first  major  break- 
through against  racism  in  our  immigration 
program  resulted  from  the  enactment  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  (Walter-McCar- 
rani  Act  of  1952.  That  historic  legislation 
eil.-nlnated  race  as  a  qualification  for  cltizen- 
.ship  t.tirough  natiu-alization  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history.  It  also  repealed 
the  racist  barred  zone  concept  by  extending 
the  token  quotas  of  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem to  all  the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
ciac,  but  restricting  thi,"!  extension  by  con- 
tinuing the  "ancestry"  discrimination  of  the 
limited  Chinese.  East.  Indian,  and  Filipino 
Actii  for  the  Asla-Paciftc  triangle  area. 

The  Asia-Pacific  triangle  bias,  which  tied 
I'j  genesis  in  the  1882  Chinese  Exclusion  Act, 
requires  that  AsLins.  and  only  Asians,  any- 
wl-.ere  In  the  world  are  chargeable  to  the 
cour.try  of  their  ancestry,  rather  than  to  the 
phice  of  birth,  as  for  all  other  prospective 
immigrants. 

Thus,  Asians  are  subject  to  double  clis- 
crimlnatlon.  They  are  allocated  minimal 
quotas  under  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem Then,  under  the  ■■ancestry"  attribu- 
tion of  the  triangle,  others  of  that  auc«stry 
elsewhere  In  the  world  are  charged  to  the 
small  and  oversubscribed  quot,-!  of  their  an- 
cestral homeland,  no  matter  how  many  gen- 
erations removed. 

Because  the  proposal  abolishes  the  Asla- 
Paciflc  triangle  restrictions  Immediately,  and 
the  national  origins  quota  system  limitations 
hy  June  30,  1968,  JACL  enthusiasticallv 
t.ivors  the  immigration  bill. 

Indeed,  passage  of  this  legislation  with  its 
final  repudiation  of  racism  as  a  principle  of 
American  immigration  and  naturalization 
policy  has  been  the  major  legislative  objective 
o!  J.\CL  since  It  was  organised  nationally  in 
1930,  for  almost  without  exception  the  legal, 
economic,  and  social  discriminations  directed 


against  those  of  Japanese,  and  Asian,  ances- 
try in  this  country  have  found  sanction  in 
such  Federal  practices. 

OOCtJMENTARY    EVIDENCE    Or    OISCRIMINA-nON 

Statistical  evidence  of  the  racial  discrimi- 
nations in  our  tminlgratlon  law  explains 
JACL's  real  concern  for  the  Immigration  bill. 
Of  the  authorized  158.361  quota  numljers 
for  aU  the  nations  of  earth  under  the  na- 
tional origins  system  formula,  tor  example, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  world  total  are 
reserved  for  only  two  countries — England  and 
Ireland.  More  than  70  percent  are  reserved 
for  only  three  countries — England,  Ireland, 
and  Germany.  More  than  81  percent  are  re- 
served for  the  countries  of  Western  and 
Northern  Europe,  and  for  all  of  Europe — 98 
percent. 

Asia  is  authorized  only  1  S3  percent  of  the 
world  total,  and  Africa  even  less — 0.47  per- 
cent. 

The  Asia-Pacific  triangle,  to  which  only 
about  one  and  a  half  percent  of  the  total 
immigration  quotas  for  the  entire  world  are 
allocated  under  the  1924  national  origins 
system,  includes  a  vast,  roughly  triangular 
area  that  encompasses  practically  all  of  the 
Asian  Continent  except  Soviet  Asia  and  al- 
most all  of  the  Pacific  islands  north  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  earth's  population  resides  in  this 
triangle,  which  is  comprised  of  20  Independ- 
ent comitrles,  ranging  from  Afghanistan  to 
Western  Samoa,  and  16  subquotas,  from  Aus- 
tralia's Christmas  Island  to  Portugal's  Timor, 
In  23  quota  areas. 

Of  these  23  quota  areas,  only  China  (203 
for  China  and  Chinese  persons),  Japan  (IBS). 
Indonesia  (200).  and  Malaysia  (400)  are  au- 
tiiorized  annual  immigration  quotas  in  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  100  quota  numbers. 
In  the  cases  of  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  how- 
ever, their  totals  are  the  results  of  previously 
minimum  quota  areas  being  Joined,  and  are 
not  national  origins  computations. 

The  Asia-Pacific  triangle  compounds  the 
hardships  imposed  by  the  minimal  alloca- 
tions of  the  national  origins  system  by  at- 
tributing for  Immigration  purposes  all  Asian 
persons,  no  matter  where  born,  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  ancestry. 

No  wonder  Japan's  waiting  list  for  quota 
immigration  is  backlocged  beyond  1990. 
That  for  the  Philippines  is  oversubscribed 
for  about  90  years.  And  the  special  quota 
for  "Chinese  persons"  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses exhausted  in  perpetuity. 

In  the  14S-year  period,  from  1820  to  1964, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  -Service 
reports  the  entry  of  42.994,486  immigrants 
from  all  the  world.  Of  this  number,  only 
1.181,643  were  from  all  of  Asia,  which  In- 
cludes more  countries  than  are  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle.  Those  ot  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese ancestry  accounted  for  759,000  of  the 
Asian  total,  with  417.233  attributable  to 
China  and  341.767  to  Japan. 

Ot  all  Immigrants  to  the  United  State.?, 
those  of  Chtoese  ancestry  account  for  0.98 
percent  and  those  of  Japanese  ancestry  0.79 
percent. 

According  to  the  I960  census,  there  are  In 
the  United  States  464.332  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry.  237,292  of  Chinese  ancestry,  and 
176.310  of  Filipino  ancestry. 

All  persons  attributable  by  ancestry  to  the 
Asia-Pacific  triangle,  including  the  Ja[>anese. 
Chinese,  and  Filipinos,  total  only  1,100.000 
persons  in  this  country,  or  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States. 

FLOOD    OP    ORIENTAL    IMUICRATION    IMPOSSIBLE 

Some  suggestions  have  been  advanced  that 
enactment  of  this  immigration  bill,  repealing 
both  the  national  origins  quota  system  and 
the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  and  placing  immi- 
gration from  the  Far  East  on  the  same  t>asls 
as  from  Europe,  for  instance,  might  well  In- 
vite a  "flood"  of  immigration  from  the  Orient, 


Such  fears,  if  they  may  be  described  as 
such,  are,  we  believe,  groundless. 

After  all,  the  restrictions  and  the  exclu- 
sions of  eight  decades  against  those  from  Asia 
cannot  be  corrected  in  a  single  legislative  ef- 
fort. And  the  very  arithmetic  of  past  immi- 
gration now  precludes  any  substantial  gain 
in  actual  unmigratlon  opportunities  for  the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  Asians. 

The  Immigration  bill  provides  that,  ot  the 
seven  preference  priorities,  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  preferences,  accounting  for 
74  percent  of  the  authorized  annual  numeri- 
cal celling  from  Old  World  coujuries  shall  be 
made  available  to  members  and  close  rela- 
tives of  American  citizen  and  resident  aUen 
families.  Only  26  percent  i.<-  available  for 
professionals,  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
In  short  supply,  and  for  "conditional  entries" 
or  refugees. 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  Asian  population  of 
the  United  States  is  only  about  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  American  population, 
this  means  that  there  are  very  few  of  Asl^- 
Pactflc  origin  in  this  country  who  are  en- 
titled to  provide  the  specified  preference  pri- 
orities to  family  members  and  close  relatives 
residing  abroad,  even  if  all  qualified  family 
members  and  close  relatives  desire  to  emi- 
grate Immediately  to  the  United  States. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that,  although  the  Im- 
migration bill  eliminates  race  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  In  actual  operation  immigration 
will  still  be  controlled  by  the  now  discredited 
national  origins  system  and  the  general  pat- 
tern of  Immigration  which  exists  today  will 
continue  for  many  years  yet  to  come. 

Moreover,  repealing  tlie  discrimination  of 
the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  may  well  be  mean- 
ingless, or  at  best  less  meaningful.  If  a  nu- 
merical limitation  is  placed  on  tounigratlon 
from  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

Since  those  of  Asian  ancestry  born  in  the 
New  World  cannot  tinder  existing  American 
immigration  law  qualify  as  nonquota  immi- 
grants, but  have  had  to  seek  such  immigra- 
tion opportuiutles  within  the  small  quotas 
of  their  ancestral  lands,  they  are  not  now  reg- 
istered with  their  birth  country  from  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  if 
the  numerical  limitation  to  be  imposed  is 
near  or  less  than  the  actual  New  World  im- 
migration at  this  time,  the  chances  that  those 
of  Asian  ancestry  would  be  Issued  passports 
and  visas  are  at  least  rather  slim. 

JACL  thus  recommends  that  provisions  be 
made  to  alleviate  family  hardship  cases  if  a 
Western  Hemisphere  ceiling  on  annual  Immi- 
gration is  Imposed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  JACL  doubts  very 
much  that  many  of  Asian  ancesirv  residing 
In  Canada  and  Latin  America  would  seek 
entry  into  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
any  New  World  limitation.  As  a  group,  they 
are  well  accepted  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, integrated  into  the  respective  cultural 
patterns  of  their  native  lands  and  successful 
in  their  respective  businesses,  professions, 
and  industries.  There  Is  little  recson  for 
them  to  seek  admission  to  the  United  Stat«s. 
where  they  would  have  to  start  life  anew 
and,  in  many  Instances,  lejjrn  a  new  lan- 
guage, new  customs,  etc.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  has  estimated  that  only  about 
5000  would  be  Involved  tf  the  Asla-Paclflc 
triangle  were  abolished  and  no  New  World 
restrictions  established. 

Finally,  even  If  the  unlikely  eventuality 
that  In  the  near  future  nonpreference  im- 
migration opportunities  may  become  avail- 
able, after  the  seven  preference  priorities 
are  satisfied.  JACL  notes  that  there  are  two 
provisions  In  the  Immigration  bill  that  help 
assure,  perhaps  inadvertently,  relatively 
minor  immigration  from  the  Asian  countries 
One  is  that  such  '-new  seed"  nonpreference 
immigrants  are  to  be  considered  for  immigra- 
tion opportunities  "strictly  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  In  which  they  qualify."     If  a 
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condlilon  of  qualification  !s  to  have  rcgLs- 
tered  with  an  American  consul,  aa  we  under- 
sctiid  It.  nonpreference  Europeans  will  have 
a  28-year  heiidstsrt  on  Asians,  as  they  are 
eligible  to  register  for  Immtgrntlon  since  the 
laimlKration  Act  of  1924,  while  AsLms  were 
not  eligible  to  do  ao  until  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Walt*r-McCarran  Act,  or  Decem- 
b«r  24.  19c.a 

The  other  Is  that  nonrelatlve  Immigrnnts. 
including  professionals  and  skilled  and  un- 
sKllIed  hibor.  as  well  as  nonpreference  aliens, 
itwist  secure,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  visa, 
ceffllflcaiion  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
clearing  such  Immigrants  of  prescribed  con- 
dWon.s  for  entry.  Such  certifications  nmy  be 
rather  difficult  for  Asians,  e-ipeclally  from  the 
less  developed  areas,  to  secure. 

To  Slim  up,  though  the  Inmilgration  bill 
eliminates  the  principle  of  racism  In  our  Im- 
migration law.  which  JACL  applauds.  In  ac- 
tual operation  we  fear  that  the  pattern  of 
immigration  will  remain  approximately  as 
It  iir— and  has  been — becaiLse  of  pa&t  restric- 
tions and  exclusions  of  those  of  Asian  an- 
cestry which  caused  the  family  reunification 
features  of  this  legislation  to  be  less  naean- 
ingful  than  they  ought  to  be. 

OUTDATED  ALLEGATIONS 

As  a  native  Callfornlon.  Senator  Kuchel. 
vou  may  well  remember  the  Yellow  Peril 
menace  fears  that  were  deliberately  foisted 
and  exploited  In  the  pre-World  War  II  West 
to  explain  and  excuse  the  racial  exclusion  of 
the  Japanese,  and  of  the  Chinese  and  other 
orientals  too.  from  both  immigration  and 
nulurallzatlou. 

While  these  sliirs  and  slanders  have  now 
been  thoroughly  discredited,  nevertheless 
there  may  be  a  useful  purpose  In  reviewing 
some  of  the  more  emphasljied  ones  In  the 
light  of  the  current  legislation  that  propose 
TO  repeal  the  final  racist  discriminations 
agaln.st  Asiatics  In  American  ImmUratlon 
l.iw.  From  time  to  time,  one  still  hears  these 
outdated  allegations  repe.ated. 

The  most  vicious  of  all  canards  was  that 
the  Japanese  especially  coiild  not  be  trusted 
as  loyal  Americans  In  times  of  national  emer- 
eency,  particularly  If  their  ancestral  home- 
land was  Involved. 

The  unprecedented  combat  record  of  the 
Japanese-American  OI,  who  served  with  out- 
standing gallantry  In  both  the  European  and 
Pacific  theaters  of  World  War  n.  refutes  this 
charge. 

While  that  war  record  Is  too  well  known  to 
require  documentation  here.  It  may  be  well 
to  remind  Americans  that  the  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  composed  of  Japanese 
.'\merlcans  from  the  continental  mainland 
and  Hawaii,  many  of  whom  volunteered  from 
so-called  relocation  camps  to  which  they 
iind  their  families  had  been  evacuated  from 
'heir  west  coast  homes  and  associations, 
has  been  described  as  the  most  decorated 
American  military  unit  In  hl.story  for  Its  size 
and  length  of  service.  And  that  General 
MficArthur's  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence 
Has  sununed  up  the  contributions  of  the 
J.ipaiiese-American  InteUleence  troops  In  the 
Pacific  as  having  saved  millions  of  American 
casualties  and  billions  of  American  dollars. 

President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  In  invit- 
ing Japanese  Americans  to  volunteer  for 
combat  duty  against  the  enemies  of  America 
ffiirly  m  1942.  declared  that  "Americanism  Is 
a  mat'.er  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and  not 
of  race  or  ancestry." 

By  that  yardstick.  Jap.inese  Americans  are 
as  loyal  and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  as  any  other  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

That  the  Japanese,  among  other  Asians, 
could  not  be  assimilated  into  the  mainstream 
of  America — because  of  their  oriental  back- 
ground and  heritage — was  another  major 
allegation  directed  against  those  of  Japanese 
ancestry  In  the  pre-World  War  II  era 
The  facts  offer  clear  rebuttal. 


No  group  of  Americans  Is  more  law  abid- 
ing. Japanese  Americans  spend  more  time 
for  education.  Including  tho  college  level, 
than  the  average  American.  More  are  in  the 
professions  than  the  average.  More  own 
their  own  homes,  and  operate  their  own 
business  enterprises.  The  average  income. 
Individual  and  family,  as  well  as  urban  and 
rural,  are  higher  than  their  non-Japanese 
counterparts.  They  are  more  community 
and  civic  minded,  contributing  more  on  the 
average  to  such  charities  as  the  Community 
Chest,  Red  Cross,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  they 
remain  off  of  relief  rolls  and  generally  refuse 
other  government  aid  of  a  relief  nature. 
Tliey  bought  more  war  bonds,  and  buy  more 
Government  savings  bond^. 

By  almost  any  legitimate  criterion  of  ex- 
emplary citizenship  and  Americanism, 
Japanese  Americans  are  an  a.sslmilated.  inte- 
grated, and  accepted  part  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  live  and  of  the  Nation  to  which 
they  owe  allegiance. 

Today.  In  California  and  In  every  other 
State  m  the  Union.  Japanese  Americans  In 
their  lives  and  In  their  living  prove  anew 
the  miracle  of  ^Vmerlca.  Involved  in  almost 
every  line  of  human  endeavor  and  activity, 
in  your  State  and  in  every  State  In  the  Union, 
they  have  made  significant  contributions, 
and  will  continue  to  make  substantial  con- 
tributions, to  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation. 

Personifying  the  kind  of  Americans  that 
those  of  oriental  background  can  be  and 
are.  and  serving  as  living  refutation  of  all 
the  stereotypes  and  smears  once  directed 
against  those  of  Asian  origins,  ore  your  two 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Hawaii,  Sen- 
ators FoNO  and  iNotJYE. 

Even  more  noteworthy  than  perhaps  the 
accomplishments  Is  that  they  were  achieved 
in  spite  of  special  laws  and  ordinances,  and 
economic  and  social  practices,  which  were 
deliberately  exploited  to  make  more  dlflicult, 
and  to  prevent  the  assimilation  of  the 
Japanese- Americans. 

Indeed,  according  to  a  special  compilation 
of  a  Cornell  Law  School  professor,  even  as 
late  as  1946.  there  were  some  500  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws  that  directly  or  In- 
directly restricted  and  circumscribed  the 
Uvea  and  opportunities  of  those  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  the  United  States,  citizens  as 
well  as  aliens.  Included  were  the  so-called 
alien  land  laws  which  not  Oiily  prevented 
resident  alien  Japanese  from  purchasing  and 
owning  real  property  but  also  restricted  the 
right  of  their  citizen  children  In  these  re- 
soects;  prohibitions  against  the  issuance  of 
licenses  to  carry  on  certain  businesses,  enter- 
prises, and  professions;  bars  to  certain  em- 
ployment: housing  and  rental  restrictions, 
etc. 

That  orientals  can  create  a  community 
and  state  that  Is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
American  ideals  and  traditions,  and  yet  not 
b&of  the  same  ethnic  and  cultural  heritage 
as  those  who  overwhelmingly  dominated  In 
the  1920  census  is  witnessed  In  Hawaii,  where 
most  of  the  people  of  our  newest  State  are  of 
nonwhlte  ancestry- 
There  IS  no  evidence,  then,  that  the  na- 
tional origins  system  and  the  Asla-Paciflc 
triangle  discriminations  In  American  Immi- 
gration law  should  be  retained  and  continued 
because  of  the  activities — past,  present,  and 
potential — of  those  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
other  Asian  ancestry. 

srMMAHT  REASONS  FOR  XMMIGRATION  BILL     ^ 

JACL  believes  that  there  are  many  real 
and  positive  Justifications  for  the  early  en- 
actment of  the  Immigration  bill. 

Among  these  reasons  are  the  following: 

It  would  complete  the  objective  of  elim- 
inating race  as  an  accepted  principle  and 
practice  In  our  Immigration  law. 

It  would  remove  the  stigma  and  Insult  of 
Inferiority  from  certain  peoples  and  nations. 


It  would  demonstrate  that  our  concern  for 
the  peoples  and  nations  and  problems  of  Asia 
are  equal  to  our  conceriis  for  Etirope. 

It  would  bring  our  practices  closer  to  our 
preachments  of  equality  and  equity. 

It  woull  strengthen  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
free  world. 

It  would  bring  our  Immigration  law  into 
conformity  with  our  civil  rights  and  other 
such  statutes  dealing  with  the  Internal  op- 
portunities of  our  citizens. 

It  would  help  unite  lamiUes  separated  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  existing  Immigration 
law. 

It  would  encourage  the  professionals,  the 
scientists,  the  educators,  and  the  spectelly 
gifted  and  skilled  to  seek  entry,  thereby  aid- 
ing our  economic  growth  and  etuiching  our 
cultiu-e. 

It  would  help  alleviate  labor  shortages, 
without  reducing  living  standards,  working 
conditions,  and  wages. 

It  would  continue  the  great  American  tra- 
dition of  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  the 
tempest-tassed. 

It  would  bring  about  a  greater  and  more 
prosperous  Nation. 

We  regret  that  this  letter  Is  so  long  and  de- 
tailed. But  we  are  hopeful  that  It  may  be 
helpful  In  securing  enactment  of  the  Immi- 
gration bill,  H.E.  2580,  as  amended.  We  are 
also  hopeful  that  this  will  be  the  last  lime 
that  we  need  to  urge  the  Congress  to  reject 
racism  In  our  Immigration  code  for  human- 
ity, dignity,  and  the  national  Interest. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Masaoka, 
Washington  fiepresenfatiiie. 

ORDER  OP  BtlSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  have  been  working  on  rather  ex- 
tensive speeches  on  the  pending  meas- 
ure. A  number  of  those  speeches  will  be 
speeches  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Per- 
haps some  of  them — I  prei^ume  some  of 
them — will  be  speeches  in  behalf  of  tiie 
bill.  Merely  in  the  hope  that  a  Senator 
may  want  to  make  a  rather  lengthy 
speech,  or  even  a  slioi-t  speech,  on  the 
subject  before  we  close  our  business  for 
tonight,  I  am  going  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  get  on  with  this  legislation. 
There  are  several  important  measures 
which  must  be  con.sidered — and  this  Is 
one  of  them — before  the  Senate  adjourns 
sine  die. 

I  would  hope  we  could  sit  until  a  later 
hour  tomorrow.  I  take  this  means  of 
notifying  the  Senate  that  we  hope  to  get 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  limiting 
debate  on  the  measure  tomorrow.  If  we 
cannot  get  it  then,  perhaps  we  can  make 
the  request  the  following  day. 

Mr.  President,  upon  that  basis.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  i^ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  refer  again  to  the 
discussion  here  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
concerning  the  actions  we  have  taken  in 
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the  Dominican  Republic.  Overnight,  I 
have  reflected  on  my  statements  at  that 
time.  As  much  as  I  dislike  being  in  dis- 
Bureement  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  nevertheless  continue  to  believe 
that  the  actions  of  the  President  were 
necessary  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

We  simply  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
run  the  risk  of  another  Communist  take- 
over In  the  Wpstem  Hemisphere,  and 
we  must  act  promptly  when  there  are 
clear  indications  that  this  may  well  be 
taking  place.  I  realize  that  many  will 
charge  me  with  being  •trigger-happy," 
but  I  believe  that  any  other  course  would 
lead  to  much  worse  consequences  than 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  sugge,sted 
yesterday  might  result  from  our  inter- 
vention in  the  Dominican  Repuljlic. 

In  my  view,  it  is  essential  that  social 
revolution,  if  Indeed  sufBcient  progress 
cannot  be  achieved  by  social  evolution, 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  not  be- 
come a  tool  by  which  Commimist  domi- 
nation is  achieved.  We  all  certainly 
know  that  there  are  no  "Independent" 
Communist  regimes.  Any  Communist- 
directed  group  which  gains  control  of  a 
nation  will  do  the  bidding  of  either  Mos- 
cow. Peiping.  or  the  Castro  government 
at  Havana,  and  such  foreign  domination 
is  condemned  by  the  unanimous  action 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  in  each  in- 
diiidual  situation  as  to  the  action  it  is 
nece.ssary  to  take  and  the  time  to  take 
It.  In  this  particular  case,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  have  risked  the  take- 
over. Even  though  I  can  agree  that  we 
michi  have  done  more  at  an  earlier  stage 
to  use  our  influence  to  resist  the  ascend- 
ance of  the  Communist  elements  in  the 
rebel  forces.  I  would  like  again  to  state 
tlmt  I  do  not  lielieve  President  Johnson 
could  have  done  anything  other  than  use 
the  direct  power  of  the  United  States  as 
events  actually  developed. 

We  had  an  experience  in  Louisiana 
when  there  was  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
and  take  over  the  government.  Where 
that  occurs,  and  there  is  an  attempt  to 
forcibly  take  over  a  government,  if  the 
le?al  authorities  move  soon  enough  and 
with  overwhelming  force,  there  need  be 
no  fight:  but  If  there  is  a  move  with 
only  a  small  amount  of  force,  the  govern- 
ment might  have  a  battle  on  its  hands. 
While  we  in  our  State  may  be  criticized 
by  some  as  being  In  a  "banana  republic," 
we  In  Louisiana  have  done  business  with 
Central  and  South  America,  and  we 
know  what  the  term  "banana  republic" 
mpans.  We  have  traded  with  Central 
and  South  America,  and  we  know  that 
at  times  certain  Interests  in  our  State 
have  taken  sides  in  these  revolutions  as 
they  have  occurred. 

So  1  believe  we  have  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  wish  to  complain  about  the  complete- 
ly irresponsible  handling  of  the  matter 
by  a  newspaper  for  which  I  have  great 
respect,  the  Washington  Post.  That 
newspaper  for  the  most  part  tends  to  re- 


port the  news  by  standards  that  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  good  ethics.  In  this 
particular  case  the  reporting  has  been 
bad  and  the  editorializing  and  wTltlng 
of  the  news  has  been  so  bad  that  it  has 
made  me  wonder  whether  the  reporter, 
in  reporting  the  debate  and  writing  about 
the  events — which  was  done  by  the  same 
reporter,  Mr.  Goshko — received  his 
training  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  of 
those  stories  have  been  with  regard  to 
this  Senator. 

It  is  beyond  me  to  understand  the 
point  when  someone  says  we  went  in  with 
too  much  force.  The  safe  thins  to  do  is 
to  send  a  great  number  of  troops,  and 
more  than  would  be  needed  for  a  fight,  so 
that  Communist  elements  that  might  de- 
cide to  fire  on  American  troops  would 
know  they  could  not  defeat  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  therefore  would 
not  try  it.    That  is  the  point  I  made. 

All  the  press  reported,  as  reflected  by 
the  articles  written  by  John  Goshko  of 
the  Washington  Post,  who  chose  the 
Communist  philosophy  of  reporting,  was 
that  I  talked  about  my  father.  He  re- 
ported that  I  said  "Daddy."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  said  that. 

That  is  all  the  reporting  we  got  in 
answer  to  the  statements  that  we  sent 
in  too  many  troops. 

The  point  is  that  the  best  thing  is  to 
send  in  enough  troops  so  that  the  enemy 
knows  it  could  not  succeed. 

The  typical  Communist-type  reporting 
said  only  that  I  made  reference  to  my 
father.  I  did,  so  only  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. When  there  was  a  confrontation 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  ragtag  army 
to  overthrow  law  and  order  in  that  state, 
they  were  faced  with  overwhelming 
force, 

I  made  reference  to  people  who  were 
organizing  and  mtended  to  resist  the 
lawful  authority  of  state  government. 

When  the  National  Guard  appeared, 
the  only  person  who  had  been  hurt  was 
a  person  who  shot  himself  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  through  a  barbed-wire  fence. 
He  had  shot  himself  with  his  oiira  gun. 
No  one  else  was  injured. 

When  this  Nation  sent  in  substantial 
forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Communists  or  Communist  sympa- 
thizers, as  well  as  rebel  elements,  out  of 
caution,  in  very  few  instances  fired  on 
our  troops. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  some  coura- 
geous Americans  lost  in  our  effort  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Then  there  were  those  of  the  rebel 
forces  who  were  fired  on  by  our  ma- 
rines and  Army  troops  acting  in  their 
own  defense  and  the  defense  of  those 
that  they  went  there  to  protect. 

I  made  another  point.  If  it  is  thought 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  Communist 
takeover,  the  sooner  we  move  and  the 
faster  we  move,  the  sooner  and  easier 
it  will  be  over. 

Our  intelligence  information  was  that 
the  Communists  were  progressively  gain- 
ing power  and  control  over  the  rebellion 
and  they  were  satisfied  how  difficult  it 
was  going  to  be  to  keep  the  Communi-sts 
from  taking  charge  of  the  rebellion 
movement  and  to  keep  the  Communists 


from  moving  in  during  a  situation  of 
chaos:  that  it  was  the  kind  of  situation 
in  which  Communists  take  over. 

About  the  only  reference  I  got  by  this 
Soviet-tj-pe  reporter  of  the  Washington 
Post  was  that  I  referred  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. Oh,  yes;  I  made  an  arm-waving 
speech.  I  use  my  hands  when  I  am 
speaking  extemporaneously. 

The  Post  reporter  said  I  referred  to  the 
Confederacy.  What  I  said  was  that  a 
great  number  of  battles  are  lost,  because 
people  move  too  slowly:  or.  to  use  the 
expression  that  comes  from  World  War 
II.  "too  little  and  too  late."  Great  Brit- 
ain suflered  much  in  the  early  daj-s  of 
the  war  because  her  forces  came  either 
too  late  or  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  prevail  in  the  battles  that  occurred. 

With  regard  to  the  initiative,  which 
is  something  that  is  taught  in  any  mili- 
tary exercise  I  merely  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  occasions  when  victory 
was  witliin  the  grasp  of  one  side  or  the 
other  if  it  had  exercised  the  initiative 
soon  enough.  I  gave  an  Ulustraiion.  In 
a  small  way.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  a  student  of  the  Civil  War. 
If.  on  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  Shi- 
loh,  Aiben  Sidney  Johnston  had  not 
been  bleeding  to  death  in  the  saddle  be- 
cause he  declined  to  relinquish  com- 
mand, and  if  Gen.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard. 
a  resident  of  my  State,  had  not  found 
himself  in  command  and  for  lack  of  bet- 
ter information  called  off  the  attack  on 
the  first  day.  but  had  waited  until  the 
atmosphere  had  been  cleared  of  smoke, 
and  had  renewed  the  attack  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  and  if  General  Beauregard 
had  instead  p,ursued  the  attack,  lie 
would  have  driven  General  Grant's  army 
into  the  river.  At  least,  that  is  what 
most  military  experts  think.  That 
would  then  have  been  a  great  southern 
victory  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Battle 
of  Bull  Run:  and  the  North  having  suf- 
fered nothing  but  major  defeats,  with 
one  victory  by  Grant  at  Fort  Donelson. 
the  South  would  have  been  encouraged. 
and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  the 
many  other  successes  that  Grant  en- 
joyed thereafter  would  probably  never 
have  occurred.  Grant  would  probably 
have  been  relieved  of  his  command  and 
have  been  dishonored  as  a  result  of  hav- 
ing been  totally  unprepared  for  the 
attacks  that  fell  upon  him  in  more  hos- 
tilities than  one.  I  cited  that  merely  as 
an  example  by  which  people  exercise  the 
Initiative  and  prevail,  when  otherv.-lse 
they  would  not. 

The  Soviet-type  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post  said  I  spoke  about  the 
Confederacy.  I  gave  that  as  an  example 
to  prove  that  by  moving  timely,  rather 
than  moving  late,  one  could  prevail  in 
what  he  was  seeking  to  do. 

I  regret  that  the  Washington  Post 
seems  to  feel  so  prejudiced  atx>ut  the 
matter  that  it  cannot  report  both  sides 
of  the  debate.  The  Post  is  a  responsible 
newspaper.  In  the  mam.  I  have  ob- 
served that  it  has  conducted  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  standards  of 
journalism.  I  regret  very  much  to  see 
this  exception. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  President  had  the  Information  he 
needed  to  know  that  this  Nation  was  in 
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danger.  Seeing  the  nature  of  the  repub- 
lics that  have  been  taken  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  the  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment, saved  this  country  from  allowing 
one  more  nation  to  undergo  communism 
by  movmg  so  timely  as  he  did.  The  fact 
that  he  moved  so  soon  and  with  such 
complete  Justification,  both  to  protect 
American  lives  and  to  help  restore  order 
and  enable  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  elect  whatever  govern- 
ment those  people  want  in  free  elections, 
was,  in  my  Judgment,  a  great  contri- 
bution to  freedom  and  democracy  in  this 
hemisphere. 

The  people'of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic would  never  have  had  the  right  to 
elect  a  government  of  their  choosing 
had  the  Communist  brutality  succeeded. 
The  record  shows  that  in  evei-y  coun- 
trv-  in  which  the  Communists  have  pre- 
vailed, up  to  this  time,  the  government 
has  been  one  which  has  denied  the 
people  their  right  to  a  free  election  and 
a  free  choice  of  government.  This  was 
accomplished  by  force  of  arms,  through 
the  movement  of  troops,  or  else  by 
sabotage  and  subversion,  in  which  people 
were  murdered.  The  result  was  that  the 
people  were  denied  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  government. 

No  one  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
what  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public will  do  when  they  vote  on  their 
choice  of  a  government  within  9 
months;  but  at  least  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  choose.  If  the  Communists 
t.ike  over  the  Dominican  Republic,  they 
will  have  to  do  it  by  winning  an  election, 
not  by  murder,  assassination,  and  armed 
revolt:  not  by  denying  the  people  the 
rishts  that  a  free  people  should  enjoy 
In  Cuba  and  everywhere  else  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


Mr.  LONG 
dent,  I  move 
recess  until  12 

The  motion 
o'clock  and  38 
took  a  recess 
September  21, 
ridian. 


RECESS 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
that  the  Senate  stand  In 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow, 
was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6 
minutes  p.m.  i  the  Senate 
until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
1965.  at   12  o'clock  me- 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  20.  1965: 

I.VTEH5TATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Cliarles  A.  Webb,  o!  Virginia,  to  be  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner  for  a  term 
of  7  years  expiring  December  31,  1972.  (Re- 
appointment.* 

XJ-S.  Marshal 

Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be  US. 
marslinl  for  the  northern  district  of  r'orid:^ 
for  the  term  of  4  years.    ( Reappointment.  I 

Donald  P.  Miller,  of  Washington,  to  be  tI.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

In  the  Coast  Gvard 

The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant: 
Frank  C.  Morgret  m 
William  H,  Low.  Jr. 
Earlc  W.  Keith  III 


Bruce  W.  Thompson 
Gregory  J.  Sanok 
Joseph  Marotta 


James  C.  Carpenter  William  J.  Wallace.  Jr. 

Derrlll  R.  Kramer  Eugene  Hornsteln 

Ruloll  W.  Whtteman  John  A.  Wuestneck 

Kenneth  L.  Lambert-  Michael  J.  Schlro 

son  Harold  L.  Bonnet 

John  W.  Keith  Arthur  W.  Mergner.  Jr. 

Frederick  H.  O.  Mayr  Elmer  Sorensen.  Jr. 

Ralph  E.  Knorr  Frederick  A.  Keliey 

Jack  A.  Eclcert  James  H.  Llghtner 

Francis  W.J.  Nicely  Ra>-mond  D.  Bland 

Hal  M.  Floyd  James  P.  Greene.  Jr. 

Lecland  N.Gregg,  Jr.  Arthur  E   Henn 

William  C.  Donnell  John  T.  Mason 

Vincent  R.Abraham-  Joseph  H.  Sanford 

son  Joseph  J.  Smith 

Donald  H.  Ramsden  Lawrence    J.    Dallalre, 
George  R .  Grochowskl       Jr. 

Homer  A.  Purdy  Peter  C.  Hennlngs 

Richard  P.  Young  Walter  M.  Coburn 

John  H.  Malloy  UI  Henry  B.  Traver 

Roger  D.  WlUlams  William  H.  Spence 

Roger  T.  Oslrom  Wade  M.  Moncrtef ,  Jr. 

Donald  P.  Kemuer  David  S.  Gemmeil 

David  I.  Tomllnson  Rlchnrd  V.  Consign 

George  H.  Martin  Carl  H.  Burkhart 

Josephs.  Donald.«.n  Joseph  P.  Dlbella 

Jerald  L.  Rendali  Neal  Mahan 

Stanley  E.  Wood.  Jr.  George  E.  Archer.  Jr. 

John  L.  Bailey  Glenn  E.  Halnea 

Ronald  C.  Addison  Timothy  G.  McKinna 

Patrick  H.  Cannon.  Jr.  Peter  T.  Muth 

Prank  R.  Peasley  Richard  E.  Shrum 

James  K  Woodle  David  T  Boyle 

Edward  R.  Pusey.  Jr.  William  A.  Borchers 

P.at  Murray  Edward  K.  Roe.  Jr. 

James  R.  Shonteil  Michael  O.  Murtagh 

Richard  E.  Van  Ry  Joseph  L.  Crowe.  Jr 

Franklin  E.  Taylor  Anthony  J.  Soltys 

Donald  C.Addison  William  H.  Roth 

James  F.  Hunt  Wllliajn  C.  Hcmlng 

Gerald  W.  Barney  James  A  Umberger 

Frederick  S.  Bowman  Kwang  Ping  Hsu 

RoyL.Foote  Albert  P.  Baker 

Allen  E  Holland  William  S.  Murray 

James  L.  Walker  Q^ofBe  ^,!^^°S 

William  L.  Averv  Norman  H.  Huff 

David  W  Proudfoot  Clifford  E.  Banner 

James  A  Mcintosh  D'^'^  »*  ^^X^    ^ 

James  LMueUer  '^°"^'^°j!"^^^ 

Richard  J.  Kiesael  Daniel  M.White 

Joseph  H.Discenza  Thomas    P.    McGrath 

David  H.  Withers  „™       „  „,._.     , 

Leonard  J.  Pichini  V°'^'^r?\^  L^t 

WlilLam  S.  Hnight  ?«»«"  D.  M-^rkoff 

Frederick  D.Smith  Ra>Tnond  J.  Houttek- 

Cliarles  W.  Morgan  „      T„  „ 

Robert  A.  Bastek  D"^'''  K.  Carey 

Alexander  C.  McKean,  ^^^  ^^  3T    „ 

,  John  M.  McCann 

T  -.rrv  n  Rrnnk?  P^tcr  M.  Bemsteln 

^.rJci°  W  Mo^ney  R-''=^  =.  McDonough. 
Ronald  M.  Potter  ,      '     „  „     ,„ 

Richard  C.  Blaschke  Jo=«Ph  R-  ^taelU 

Stephen  H.  Hines  Y'  '^rw  WMHnTlr 

George  A  Casimtf  ^f,^,  W.  ^^  ttng.  Jr. 

Robert  K^Blaschke  ^'^J  '^."^^h^  '^^,„,  „: 

So°SSH.Kjr.  ^i^   ^'    -•-'''- 
Thomas  W.  Boerger  ™  ..,  „     ., 

John  G.  Denninger,  D'"''"  W.  a^stings 

Jr  Herbert  M.  Hurst 

Arthur  R.  Gandt  Richmond    D.    Green- 
John  W.  Brlttaln  ough.  Jr. 
LawTence  M.  Schilling  Thomas  J.  Keeney 

David  W.  Roblnettc  Jo'nn  G.  Schmidtman 
David  H.  Whltten  Robert  P.  Boysen.  Jr. 

Harvey  L.  Wahnqulst,  James  C.  McElroy 

jj.  James  F.  Sanders 

John  P.  Ryan  Hugh  W.  Nabors 
Harry  A.  Allen  Francis  J  Stadnicki 

Joseph  L.  Valentl  Bly  R  Elder 

Lance  A.  Eagan  Gary  L.  Rowe 

Richard  B.  d'Keefe       Branson  E.  Epler 
Hugh  L.  Thomas,  Jr.     Stephen  L.  Richmond 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  followtng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to   the 


grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  subject  to  quail, 
tication  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Charles  W.  Abbott         Lawrence  A.  Hall 
James  W.  Abraham       Wayne  L.  Hall 
James  R.  Aichele  Andrew  E.  Hare 

Harry  L.  /  iderman        Elwin  B.  Hart 
Richard  D.  Alexander   Harold  A.  Hatch 
Arthur    W.    Anthony.  George  A.  P.  Haynes 
Jr.  George  E.  Hayward 

Peter  F.  C  Armstrong  Keith  H.  Helms 
Maurice  C.  Ashley.  Jr.  Hans  W.  Henzel 
Freddie  J.  Baker  Stanley  A.  Herman 

James  M.  Bannan         William  M.  Herrln.  Jr 
William  D.  Bassett.  Jr.  Charles  O.  Hlett 
Arnold  E.  Bench  Henry  Hoppe  III 

Lee  R.  Bendell  William  K.  Horn 

Garland  T.  Beyerle       George  W.  Houck 
Darrel  E.  BJorKlund      Dwlght  E.  Howard 
Louis  A.  Bonin  Robert  E.  Howard,  Jr. 

Eugene  R.  Brady  David  J.  Hunter 

Robert  B.  Brennan        Robert  E.  Hunter 
Edward  J.  Bronara         David  J.  Hytrek 
Robert  G.  Brown  Edgar  K.  Jaclts 

Travis  D.  Brown  Mallett  C.  Jackson.  Jr. 

Clement    C.    Buckley. Charles  V.  Jarman 

Jr.  John  M.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Burckell       Warren  R.  Johnson 
Donald  J.  Burger  Charles  M.  C.  Jones, 

Conrad  P.  Buschmann     Jr. 
Kenneth  M.  Buss  Richard  E.  Jones 

John  E.  Buynak  Nick  J.  Kapetan 

Raymond  A.  Cameron  William  C.  Keith.  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Campbell    Don  L.  Keller 
David  I.  Carter  Paul  X.  Keliey 

Clement  C.  Chamber- Calhoun  J.  Kllleen 

lain.  Jr.  Grover  C.  KoonU! 

Byron  T.  Chen  George  R.  Lamb 

Gregory  J.  Cizck  Joseph  M.  Laney.  Jr, 

Harold  C.  Colvln  James  W,  Laseter 

Jack  W.  Conard  Randlett  T.  Lawrence 

Andrew  B.  Cook  Frederick  D.  Leder 

Charles  G.  Cooper  Harris  J.  Levert,  Jr. 

William  R.  Corson         Alan  M.  Llndell 
Franklin  O.  Cowie,  Jr.  Carl  R.  Hmdqulst 
Harry  O.  Cowing.  Jr.      Dean  C.  Macho 
William  E.  Cross.  Jr.      James  H.  MacLean 
Philip  M.  Crosswalt       Byron  L.  Magness 
George  D.  Cummlng     Robert  B.  March 
Bruce  P.  CimiitTe  Donald  E.  Marchette 

Ralph  L.  Cunningham,  James  W.  Marsh 

Jr.  James  O,  Martz  III 

John  K.  Davis  Jerry  P.  Mnthis 

Thomas  J.  Deen.  Jr.       Prank  D.  McCarthy 
Claude  E.  Deerlng.  Jr.   Bain  McClintock 
Francis  L.  Delaney        Daniel  F.  McConnell 
Lewis  H.  Devlne  William  G.  McCool 

Blrchard  B.  De  Witt      Norman  B.  McCrary 
Lawrence  R.  Dorso         Robert  L.  McEIroy 
Joshua  W.  Dorsey  III    James  R.  McEnaney 
Edward  J.  Driscoll.  Jr.  Donald  N.  McKcon 
LcRoy  M.  Duffy  Joseph  V.  McLernan 

Jlmmie  W.  Duncan      Paul  G.  McMahon 
Cecil  C-  Dunnagan         Alexander  P.  McMilbo 
Carl  J,  Emma  Russell  W.  McNutt 

Clyde  L.  Ever  Edward  J.  Megarr 

Gilbert  W.  Ferguson      David  G.  Mehargue 
William  B.  Fleming      WUlord  D.  Merrill 
Kenneth  S.  Foley  James  P.  Meyers,  Jr. 

Eugene    D.    Foxwortli,  John  B   MIchaud 

Jr.  Richard  D,  Mlckelson 

Richard  H.  Francis       Donald  C.  Miller 
Walter  A.  Gagne,  Jr.      John  H   Miller 
Joseph  J    N.  Gambar- Robert  R.  Montgomery 

della  Anthony  A   Monti 

Jesse  L.  GIbney.  Jr.       Ira  L.  Morgan.  Jr. 
Robert  N.  Good  Roddey  B.  Moss 

Carlton  D.  Goodiel.  Jr  Ross  L.  Mulford 
Fred  GrabowskJ  Joseph  Nastasl 

Predric  A.  Green  Robert  C.  Needham 

John  R.  Greenstone      Harry  J.  Nolan 
John  E.  Greenwood      Victor  Ohanesian 
William  R.  Grubaugh  Robert  W.  OUver 
Robert  E.  Gruenler        James  R  Omara 
Edward  M.  Guell  Charles  H.  Opfar.  Jr. 

Thomas  I.  Gurmlng  Thomas  A.  Palmer 
Frederick  M.  Haden  William  K.  Parcell 
John  W.  Haggerty.  m  Tom  D.  Parsons 
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Roger  W   Peard,  Jr. 
Edward  F.  Penico 
Arthur  R.  Petersen 
George  R.  Phillips 
Reagan  L.  Preis 
Vincent  J.  Pross.  Jr. 
Heman  J.  Redfleld  III 
Pierre  D.  Relssner,  Jr. 
Clarke  A.  Rhykcrd 
David  M.  Ridderhot 
Edward  J  Rlgby 
Tliomas  E.  RIngwood 
Dwlght  E.  Roberts 
Kenneth  L.  Robinson 

Jr. 
William  K.  Rockey 
Charles  A.  Hosenfieid 
Earl  F.  Roth,  Jr. 


Edward  J.  Rutty 
Victor  A.  Ruvo 
Raymond  M.  Ryan 
Joseph  L.  Sadowskl 
George  T.  Sargent,  Jr. 
William  F.  Saunders. 

Jr. 
Cornelius  P.  Savage, 

Jr. 
John  P.  Schied 
Baxter  W.  Seaton 
Ronald  I.  Severson 
Charles  A.  Seweil 
Ural  W.  Shadrlck 
Richard  W.  Sheppe 
Warren  C.  Sherman 
George  H.  Shutt.  Jr. 
Emmett  B.  Sigmon,  Jr 


Wajien  J.  Skvoril 
Albert  C.  Smith,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  Smith 
Erin  D.  Smith 
George  W.  Smith 
Richard  J  Smith 
Thomas  G.  Snipes 
William  F.  Sparks 
Eugene  O.  Speckart 
Newell  D.  Staley.  Jr. 
Donald  C.  Stanton 
Marvin  H.  Stevens 
Harold  E.  Stine 
Donald  R.  Stiver 
John  H.  Strope 
Otto  I.  Svenson,  Jr. 
Oral  R.  Swigart.  Jr. 
Leonard  C.  Taft 


Aubrey  W.  Talbert, 

Jr. 
Richard  B.  Talbott 
Rotwrt  W.  Taylor 
Jay  J.  Thomas.  Jr. 
Francis  H  Thurston 
Donald  K.  Tooker 
Marshall  J.  Treado 
Rodoiro  L.  Trevino 
Luther  G.  Troen 
George  P.  Tubley 
Kenneth  E.  Turner 
David  M.  Twomey 
Wendell  N.  Vert 
Hal  W.Vincent 
Michael  J.  Vrabel 
Theodore  R.  Wall 
Ralph  D.  Wallace 


Edward  R  Watson         Daniel  M.  Wilson 
Robert  A  Walker  James  S.  Wilson 

Charles  A  Webster         Frederick  M.  Woeller 
William  VVentworth       Henry  E.  Wold 
Thomas  B,  White.  Jr.     James  W.  Wood 
William  V.  H.  White      Harry  D.  Woods 
Robert  D.  Whltesell       Richard  B.  Wyatt 
Charles  K- Whitfield      Albert  J.  Zlogar 
Charles  S.  Whiting         John  L.  Zorack 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to   the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  Ijy  law: 
William  C.  Adams  Wesley  D  Lamoureux 

Eugene  D.  Anderson      George  M  Olszewski 
William  C,  Bittlck.  Jr.   Harry  D.  Persons 
Johnny  L.  Carter  James  W.WUson 

Walter  W  Fleetwood 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  20.  1365 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  the  hard 
and  persevering  work,  year  after  year, 
of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
&  Smelter  'Workers  on  behalf  of  Federal 
safety  legislation  for  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines.  The  contribution  of  this 
union  to  the  passage  by  the  House  on 
September  2  of  H.R.  8989.  the  Federal 
Metallic  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Act,  was  very  substantial.  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  outstanding  report  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  on 
health  and  safety  in  metal  and  nonmetal 
mines  is  deserving  of  recognition.  Its 
mombershlp  in  the  mines  of  my  State  and 
throughout  the  West  cooperated  in  an 
outstanding  way  in  the  conduct  of  the 
study  on  which  this  report  is.  based. 
Mine-mill  local  union  safety  committees 
met  repeatedly  with  Federal  mine  inspec- 
tors to  discuss  safety  hazards,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
litpi-ally  hundreds  of  detailed  reports  on 
mine  accidents,  many  of  which  were  not 
otherwise  reported.  This  union  has  pre- 
sented most  valuable  testimony,  spring- 
ing from  firsthand  knowledge  of  safety 
condltions.in  this  counti-y's  metallic  and 
nonmetallic  mines,  at  hearings  on  mine 
safety  held  by  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  1956,  1957.  1961.  and  1965.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  drafting  of  mine 
safety  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  in  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses,  and  which  I  was  happy 
to  introduce  in  the  present  session  as 
HR.  2993  on  January  18.  1965.  The  In- 
terior Department  bill.  H.R.  8989,  as 
amended,  draws  heavily  on  the  thinking 
that  is  expressed  in  H.R.  2993  and  in  the 
hard-hitting  and  specific  testimony  of  Its 
witnesses  at  subcommittee  hearings  last 
May.   I  commend  the  record  of  this  great 


and  historic  union  of  hard-rock  miners, 
whose  origins  in  the  West,  including  mv 
State,  date  back  to  the  19th  century, 
more  than  70  years. 


Marshall  Field,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    liUNOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20,  7965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Saturday,  September  18.  1965.  the 
people  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Nation  were  saddened  bv 
the  untimely  death  of  Marshall  Field,  Jr. 

Mr.  Field  was  the  fourth  member  of 
his  line  to  bear  the  name  of  this  family 
distinguished  in  merchandising,  publish- 
ing, real  estate,  and  philanthropy. 

Marshall  Field.  Jr..  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther. Marshall  Field  III.  as  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  publications.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  Field 
Enterprises.  Inc.,  and  honorarj'  chair- 
man of  the  Field  Enterprises  Education- 
al Corp.  He  was  a  director  of  Marshall 
Field  Si  Co.;  Worid  Book;  ChUd  Craft; 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago;  and  vice 
president  of  the  Field  Foundation.  Inc. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Chicago  National  History  Museum; 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Hospital;  and 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

Marshall  Field.  Jr.,  served  from  en- 
sign to  lieutenant  commander  in  the  U.S, 
Naval  Reserve  1941-45.  He  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  and  the  Pui-ple  Heart. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  Bar 
Associations. 

Every  man  leaves  a  heritage,  and  the 
heritage  of  Mr.  Field.  Junior,  is  a  memo- 
rial of  fairness,  justice,  and  courage. 

Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  In 
this  hour  of  bereavement,  and  may  he 
receive  Grod's  richest  blessings. 


Congressman  Horton'i  Tribute  to  the 
Steuben  Society  on  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Birth  of  General  Frederick  Von 
Steuben 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOi;sE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1965 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  had  the  great  honor  of  addressing  the 
21,st  national  convention  of  the  St«uben 
Society  of  America.  At  that  time,  as  I 
have  on  many  other  occasions.  I  ex- 
pressed my  deep  admiration  for  the  work 
of  the  Steuben  Society,  a  patriotic,  non- 
partisan American  organization  which 
has  stimulated  serWce  to  the  nation  by 
Americans  of  German  descent.  Tlie  in- 
terests and  activities  of  the  Steuben 
Society  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican free  association,  and  its  members 
have  served  with  valor  and  distinction 
in  our  military  services,  just  as  did  one 
of  our  great  heroes  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Gen.  Frederick  William 
Augustus  Von  Steuben. 

On  Von  Steuben  Day.  September  17, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  review  the  con- 
tribution made  by  this  great  man  to  the 
American  Revolutionary  cause.  General 
Wasliington  was  so  favorably  impressed 
by  Von  Steuben's  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  that  he  asked  him  to  serve 
as  acting  inspector  peneral  and  to  under- 
take the  training  of  the  American  Army. 

This  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
since  Von  Steuben  at  this  time  did  not 
speak  Engli.'sh.  and  was  obliped  to  act 
through  interpreters.  There  was  no  time 
for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
complete  new  drill  manual  of  the  kind 
that  Von  Steuben  had  in  mind.  He 
therefore  prepared  his  drill  instructions 
in  brief  installments. 

These  were  translated  into  English  and 
Issued  to  the  regiments  as  the  drills 
progressed.  The  general  had  the  great, 
good  sense  to  rely  additionally  on  the 
power  of  example-  He  formed  a  model 
company  which  made  such  rapid  progress 
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under  his  own  skilled  Instructions  that 
the  imasination  of  the  entire  Army  was 
fired  by  the  example  of  the  model  com- 
pany's proficiency.  Drill  soon  became 
the  fashion,  and  within  a  tew  weeks  the 
new  drill,  imparted  day  by  day  to  the 
model  company,  spread  throughout  the 
American  forces. 

This  was  perhaps  the  mo.st  remarkable 
achievement  in  rapid  military  training 
in  our  history.  The  value  of  Von  Steu- 
ben'.s  instruction  was  soon  shown  on  the 
battlefield  of  Monmouth.  Tliere  and 
thereafter  throughout  the  Revolutionary 
War.  the  Continental  Army  proved  Itself 
the  equal  in  discipline  and  skill  ol  the 
best  British  reculars. 

When  Von  Steuben  was  preparing  the 
Installments  of  his  famous  drill  manual, 
ho  needed  someone  to  illustrate  it  in  or- 
der that  there  might  not  be  the  slighte.st 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  directions. 
He  chose  a  young  Frenchman  who  had 
been  occupying  himself  at  Valley  Forge 
by  drawlnc  crayon  portraits  of  otBcers 
and  their  wives.  This  was  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant,  and  Von  Steuben  soon  put  him 
to  more  useful  work.  One  day  L'Enfant 
would  design  forts  and  emplacements: 
later  he  would  be  New  York  City's  prin- 
cipal Federal  architect;  finally  he  would 
create,  as  his  permanent  monument,  the 
citv  in  the  wilderness.  Washington,  D.C. 
But  it  was  Von  Steuben  who  first  recog- 
nized L'Enfant's  great  abilities  and  put 
them  to  use  in  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause. 

Through  his  IrUiuence  In  converting  the 
American  Army  into  an  effective  and 
highly  disciplined  military  force.  Von 
Steuben  was  an  indispensable  figure  in 
the  achievement  of  American  independ- 
ence. He  performed  an  essential  service 
that  none  of  hLs  contemporaries  in 
America  was  qualified  to  perform.  We 
honor  him  today  for  what  he  did  for  our 
countrj-  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  we 
honor  also  those  German  Americans 
who.  like  him.  have  made  so  great  a 
contribution  to  our  national  develop- 
ment. 


Congress  Notes  the  Service  of  Former 
Assistant  Treasnry  Secretary  James  A. 
Reed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.\UL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORID.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  20.  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Garm.^tz,  of  Maryland,  and  Con- 
gressman TUPPER.  of  Maine,  in  noting 
the  fine  record  of  .service  by  former  As- 
sistant Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  James 
A.  Reed,  who  has  just  returned  to  the 
private  practice  of  law. 

Assistant  Secretary  Reed  served  In  his 
capacity  as  overseer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  4  years.  His 
talents  were  recognized  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy,   under  whom  Assistant 


Secretary  Reed  was  appointed.  His 
ability  is  known  to  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  as  a  result  of  his  keen 
awareness  of  the  role  these  agencies  play 
in  the  Government.  In  particular.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Reed's  performance  is 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fislieries  Commit- 
tee, which  has  many  jurisdictional  Inter- 
ests in  these  agencies. 

In  accordance  with  the  remarks  made 
by  Congressman  Gahmatz  and  Congress- 
man TuppER  and  others.  I  wish  former 
Assistant  Secretai-y  Reed  every  success 
in  his  return  to  private  life. 


CeDtennial   of  Alaska   Purchase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

^  OF    ALASKA 

IN  th4  house  of  HEPRESENT.ITTVES 
Monday,  September  20.  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  bill  (H.R.  9963)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  1967  Centennial 
of  the  Alaska  Purchase  will  be  considered 
by  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  later  this  week. 
During  a  hearing  on  the  bill  held  last 
week,  I  presented  a  statement  briefly 
describing  the  1867  purchase  of  Russian- 
America  and  the  significance  of  the 
acquisition,  and  giving  an  overview  of 
planning  going  on  in  Alaska  to  mark  the 
centennial.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
might  become  acquainted  with  this  state- 
ment. I  insert  it  here : 

Statement  of  Ralph  J.  RmiRS,  VB.  Repre- 
sentative From  Alask.a.  Before  an  Ad  Hoc 

SirBCOMMFTTEE    OF    THE    HOUSE    COMailTTTE 

ON  Public  Works  in  Sotport  or  H.B.  0963. 

September  14. 1965 

Mr.  Ciiairman  .ind  fellow  members  of  the 
suhcommlttee.  I  appreciate  very  much  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  my  bill.  H.R. 
9963.  to  promote  the  economic  develpment 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  by  providing  for 
U.S.  participation  In  the  statewide  exposi- 
tion to  be  held  In  Alaska  during  1967. 

THE   EVENT   TO    BE   COMMEMORATED 

On  March  30,  1867,  William  H.  Seward. 
Secretary  of  St.it,e  to  President  Andrew  John- 
son, concluded  negotiations  with  Boron  de 
Stoeckl  for  the  purchase  of  Russian-Amer- 
ica from  Bus.sla.  On  October  18  of  that 
year,  at  New  Archangel.  Russian-America 
(now  called  Slika,  Alaska),  the  white,  red. 
and  blue  banner  with  the  two  headed  eagle — 
the  flag  of  ihe  Russian-American  Company — 
was  lowered  on  the  flagpole,  and  In  Its  place 
was  raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

For  $7.200.000 — about  2  cents  an  acre — the 
United  States  had  acquired  more  than  a 
half  million  square  miles  of  land  comprl.3lng 
the  largest  peninsula  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Russians  had  been  colonists  and  governors 
of  the  vast  land  for  nearly  a  century  when 
the  sale  took  place.  Today,  we  approach  the 
century  mark  of  American  possession  and 
control,  and  must  hasten  to  get  ready  to 
suitably  observe  Alaska's  purchase  centen- 
nial exposition. 

THE  ENDT7RINC  SIGNITICANCE  OT  THE  1867  E\'ENT 

In  reporting  the  Alaska  Purchase  the  day 
after  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  New  York 


Times  observed  that  the  acquisition  excluded 
a  large  part  of  British  North  America  from 
access  to  the  ocean,  and  described  the  Engllsn 
representatives  In  Washington  as  highly 
excited  and  "chagrined." 

Though  he  Times  emphasized  In  Its  com- 
mentary the  effect  of  the  purchase  upon  the 
English,  the  newspaper  also  pointed  out  that 
the  land  acquired  would  be  valuable  for  lt.<j 
furs  and  fisheries,  and  "of  the  highest  Im- 
portance as  a  naval  depot  and  for  strategic 
purposes." 

There  was  to  be  much  wealth  that  would 
be  America's  because  of  the  ptuchase — In 
fisheries,  furs,  minerals,  and  timber — but  the 
great  significance  of  the  purchase  not  wholly 
recognized  until  the  mld-20tn  century  was 
Al.iska's  strategic  location. 

United  States  ownership  of  Alaska  In 
World  War  II  enabled  the  fortification  of 
northern  approaches  to  America  to  withstand 
Japanese  att.TCk.  When  that  war  ended,  and 
the  cold  war  succeeded  It,  those  fortifications 
were  conlinupd,  expanded,  and  strengthened, 
so  that  Alaska  continues  to  be  a  great  buffer 
area  between  Asia  and  North  America. 

That  decision  of  1867  ended  Russian  con- 
trol on  this  continent.  And — In  the  mld- 
20th  century,  the  fact  that  Russians  possess 
no  part  of  North  America  Is  the  enduring 
significance  of  the  Alaska  Purchase. 

THE  INTENDED  SI[;NIFIC*NCE  OP  THE   1067  EVENT 

Alaskans  Intend  that  the  statewide  exposi- 
tion marking  the  centennial  of  the  Purchase 
shall  be  as  meaningful  as  the  event  com- 
memorated. 

When  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  proposed  in 
1963  that  planning  be  begun  for  1967,  he 
said,  "I  envision  the  Alaska  Centennial  us 
the  most  outstanding  effort  ever  undertaken 
In  Alaska.'" 

Since  1963  planning  has  proceeded 
energetically  on  a  broad  scale  in  Alaska  In 
keeping  with  the  Governor's  forecast.  The 
goal  Is  one  of  designing  the  event  to  be  of 
substance,  not  floss;  the  goal  Is  to  commemo- 
rate the  purchase  so  that  It  will  be  of  maxi- 
mum enduring  Impact. 

PLANNING   IN   THE  STATE  OF   ALASKA 

Planning  for  the  centennial  of  the  Alaska 
Purchase  Is  being  carried  on  by  the  Alaska 
Centennial  Commission  (an  agency  of  the 
State) ,  by  centennial  committees  In  22  com- 
munities, and  by  dozens  of  voluntary  organi- 
zations. State,  local,  and  private  spending 
to  date  exceeds  $1.5  million;  projected  spend- 
ing la  set  at  $8  million,  exclusive  of  Federal 
participation. 

Permanent  projects  include  restoration  of 
historic  Russian  buildings,  reconstruction  of 
early  Eskimo  and  Indian  structures,  preserva- 
tion of  gold-rush  relics,  construction  of  con- 
vention centers  and  museums,  and  erection 
of  historical  markers  throughout  the  State. 
Other  projects  for  1967  Include  presentation 
of  historical  dramas  and  musical  events,  and 
portrayal  of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  building  of  Alaska. 

ACTION    BT   THE   88TH    CONGRESS 

The  88th  Congress  enacted  legislation 
declaring  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial 
Exposition  to  be  "not  only  as  an  observance 
by  the  people  of  the  49th  State,  but  as  an 
event  of  national  significance."  and  ordering 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
determine  the  manner  and  extent  of  U.S. 
participation  In  the  observance. 

FINDINGS    OP    THE    DEPARTMENT    OP    COMMERCE 

The  most  Important  findings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  as  folows: 

1.  The  Alaska  Centennial  will  celebrate 
the  historically  significant  U.S.  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia  In  1807: 

2  The  Federal  Government  should  partic- 
ipate In  the  observance; 

(a)  Primary  emphasis  should  be  on  pro- 
grams contributing  to  the  long-range  devel- 
opment of  Alaska: 
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(b)  The  State  of  Alaska  should  have  the 
basic  responsibility  for  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  the  program; 

(c)  Federal  contribution  should  be  gen- 
erally commensurate  with  local  efforts; 

3.  There  Is  ample  precedent  for  Federal 
participation  In  celebrations  observing  cen- 
tennials of  land  acqulsltlotis,  explorations, 
and  purchases; 

4.  A  plan  for  Federal  participation  which 
nccomplUhes  needed  economic  development 
appears  to  be  a  proper  expenditure  of  public 
funds: 

8.  An  effective  program  to  Increase  tourism 
as  a  part  of  tlie  1967  observance  would  In 
Itself  be  a  specific  economic  development 
project  that  would  Justify  Federal  partlcipa- 
tlun; 

6.  All  six  Department  of  Commerce  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  desirability  of  Federal 
participation  In  domestic  exhibitions  are  met 
by  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion. 

THE  PRESENT  BILL:    H.R.   9965 

The  findings  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  the  basis  of  my  bill,  HJl.  9963. 

Under  this  bill,  there  would  be  authorized 
not  to  exceed  $7.2  million  In  matching  funds 
lor  uae  In  Centennial-related  permanent 
projects  that  would  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Alaska.  Such  projects 
could  be  historical  reconstructions  or  other 
facilities  that  would  enhance  Alaska  as  a 
tourist  destination,  or  be  adaptable  to  other 
economic  development  purposes. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  authorized 
eSOO.OOO  for  provision  and  display  of  Federal 
exhibits  In  Alaska  during  1967. 

Pinal  authority  for  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  would  rest  with  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska, 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Recommendations  for  projects  and 
their  administration  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  close  adherence  of  H.R.  9963 
to  recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  in  view  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  Federal  participation  and  Its  long- 
ra.nijo  benefits  to  both  Ala.'ka  and  the  Na- 
tion, I  urge  this  committee  to  favorably  re- 
port this   legislation.     Thank  you. 


The  Retirement  of  Hon.  Eagene  M. 
Zuckert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALITORNIA 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Eugene  M.  Zuckert  is  retiring  this 
month  as  Secretary  of  tlie  Air  Force,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment, both  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
as  R  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which 
ha;  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Zuckert,  on 
hi.s  activities  the  past   4 '.2  years. 

During  the  past  10  years  investigating 
availability  of  Government  Information, 
the  subcommittee  which  I  head  has 
loci'iied  into  dozens  of  information  prob- 
lems involving  the  Air  Force.  In  recent 
years  the  Air  Force  has  adopted  many 
improvements  In  its  Information  prac- 
tices, and  I  believe  Secretarj-  Zuckert  de- 
senes  a  large  measui-e  of  the  credit  for 
these  Improvements. 


Air  Force  officials  under  Mr.  Zuckert's 
direction  have  been  readily  accessible 
to  the  subcommittee  and  its  staff.  They 
have  given  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  recommendations  which  the 
House  Government  Operations  Cominit- 
tee  has  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
committee's investigations,  and  they 
have  made  extensive  efforts  to  put  these 
recommendations  into  effect.  Mr.  Zuck- 
ert Is  to  be  commended  for  the  coopera- 
tive atmosphere  created  under  his  ad- 
ministration. 

There  are  two  ma.ior  Air  Force  Instal- 
lations in  my  congressional  district  and. 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  experi- 
enced all  of  the  problems  which  can  be 
expected  from  extensive  Federal  activi- 
ties in  a  local  commimlty.  I  have  foimd 
the  Air  Force  officials  under  Secretary 
Zuckert  most  receptive  to  suggestions 
from  the  community  and  most  interested 
In  putting  into  practice  the  principles  of 
good  management  for  which  Mr.  Zuckert 
stands. 


The  Jewish  Holidays 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

'jP     KANi.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Sunday  night.  September  26,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  Jewish  High  Holidays 
of  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur. 
Today  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  these  High  Holy  Days  by  joining  with 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  to  ex- 
tend to  all  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  my 
sincere  wishes  for  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous new  year. 

The  high  holidays  usher  in  the  year 
5726  on  the  Jewish  calendar.  Rosh 
Hashanah,  the  new  year,  begins  a  10- 
day  period  of  repentance  which  culmi- 
nates in  Yom  Kippur,  the  day  of  atone- 
ment. These  are  solemn  and  holy 
days — a  time  for  fasting,  prayer,  and 
personal  meditation  between  man  and 
God.  On  these  high  holy  days.  Jews 
all  over  the  world  pause  to  reexamine 
their  lives,  to  thank  God  for  the  gifts 
which  He  has  bestowed  upon  them,  to 
ask  His  forgiveness  for  the  sins  which 
they  have  committed  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  to  pray  for  His  under- 
standing and  guidance  so  that  they  may 
profit  from  their  errors. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one  can 
plan  for  his  future  until  he  examines 
and  understands  his  past.  No  one  can 
take  on  further  responsibility  before  he 
begins  to  fiUflll  his  present  obligations. 
The  spirit  of  the  Jewish  holidays  unites 
men  of  all  faiths  by  calling  upon  them 
to  look  inward  and  upward — within 
themselves  and  up  to  God — in  order  to 
open  the  way  for  a  richer  and  fuller 
existence.  In  these  times  of  world  con- 
flict and  unrest,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  these  holidays  will  ex- 
tend to  men  everywhere  and  that  the 
sound  of  the  shofar  will  call  upon  all 


mankind  to  reexamine  their  lives  and  to 
pray  to  God  for  His  understanding  and 
guidance. 

Judaism  is  the  religion  which  15rst  en- 
visaged social  justice  and  preached  the 
sanctity  and  dignity  of  human  life.  Too 
often  these  age-old  teachers  are  forgot- 
ten, but  during  the  High  Holy  Days  let 
us  reaffirm  the  hope  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  ignored  and  that  all  men  will 
joint  together  in  the  coming  year  and 
accept  their  responsibility  to  God  and 
themselves.  In  welcoming  the  Jewish 
holidays,  I  take  pride  in  repeating  the 
ancient  blessing  wliich  symbolizes  this 
hope: 

May  you  be  inscribed,  once  again,  in  the 
book  of  life  for  a  good  new  year. 


Soviet  Jewry  and  Human  Righti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALlFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  DY.^L.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  in  Lafayette 
Park  on  Sunday,  September  19,  1965. 
some  10.000  JewLsh  lay  and  rabbinic  lead- 
ers throughout  the  cotmtry  met  to 
launch  the  weeklong  National  Eternal 
Light  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  who  are  be- 
ing oppressed  by  that  nation. 

An  interfaith  group  of  leaders  partici- 
pated in  the  program  with  tlie  idea  of 
bringing  the  moral  judgment  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world  to  bear 
on  oppression  in  the  Soviet  Union  just 
prior  to  the  High  Holy  Days  of  Rosh 
Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur. 

Our  colleague  and  newly  named  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Honorable  James  Roosevelt,  gave  an  ad- 
dress. Witli  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  his  important 
comments  on  this  occasion: 

Soviet  Jewry  and  Human  Rights — An 
Agenda  of  Cojjsciz.nci 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  with  you  now. 
to  share  this  moment  of  solemn  vigil  to 
secure  the  basic  htiman  rights  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community. 

As  you  know,  one  of  my  main  concerns,  as 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  will  be  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  human 
rights.  So  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  it  Is 
my  conviction,  and  that  of  our  Government, 
that  the  problem  of  Soviet  Jewry  properly 
belongs  on  the  agenda  of  the  U.N. — whether 
it  Is  at  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  at 
the  Subcommlsslon  for  tlie  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities, 
or  at  the  kind  of  special  world  investigative 
commission  on  human  rights  proposed  some 
months  ago  by  Ambassador  Goldberg. 

But  while  I  strongly  believe  that  this  prob- 
lem must  concern  the  U.N.,  It  does  not  be- 
long exclusively  there.  It  must  be  on  the 
agenda  of  the  world's  conscience. 

In  my  new  post,  I  have  been  taking  time 
to  read  the  story  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  WTltlng  of  Its  charter  In  San  Francisco. 
I  recall  that  when  the  charter  was  framed, 
there  was  great  controversy  about  a  para- 
graph which  prohibited  the  international 
body    from    Intruding    Into    the    domestic 
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affilrs  of  the  member  nations.  This  safe- 
guard had  to  be  Included;  otherwise,  sov- 
ereign nations  would  not  have  participated. 
The  inclusion  of  this  paragraph  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
drafted  for  the  purpose  of  stilling  the  voices 
of  protest  agaln.'it  evil.  Written  as  It  was  so 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
communities  of  Europe  and  the  failure  of 
the  democratic  nations  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  those  comraunltles.  the  charter  never  In- 
tended that  we  should  not  take  every  possi- 
ble measure  to  safeguard  the  survival  of 
peoples  wherever  they  might  be  exposed  to 
danger. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  distinguished 
delggat«5  of  the  Soviet  Union,  whom  I  shall 
soon  be  meeting  at  the  United  Nations,  will 
scoff  at  the  words  we  say  here  today.  For 
they  will  tell  us  there  Is  evil  la  our  own 
land.  And  they  will  point  to  bigotry.  They 
may  even  feel  free  to  speak  of  my  own  city 
of  loB  Angeles,  which  I  represent  In  Con- 
gress. T'3  this  counteraccusation,  we  enter 
no  denial.  We  know  that  we  have  much  to 
do  In  America  to  bring  our  dally  lives  Into 
conformity  with  the  principles  which  we 
cherish  and  which  are  Inscribed  In  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  Our  answer  to  our  Soviet 
friends  must  be  that  we  have  to  help  each 
other  to  find  the  answers. 

I  think  we  must  say  very  frankly  that  if 
there  are  wrongs  In  our  own  country — and 
there  are — those  who  are  aggrieved  nnd  in- 
jured are  free  to  speak  their  protest,  to  unite 
with  their  fellows  In  the  demand  for  rectifl- 
catlon,  In  the  appeal  for  Justice. 

But  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  large  segment  of 
popular  sentiment  (It  cannot  properly  be 
called  public  opinion)  Is  Itself  antl-Semltlc, 
and  that  segment  which  opposes  anti- 
Semitism  can  at  best  speak  in  mufHed  tones. 
As  (or  Soviet  public  Institutions,  the  hard 
fact  Is  that  it  Is  government  policy  Itself 
which  Is  the  guilty  party. 

Thank  God,  Soviet  policy  leaves  Jewish 
bodies  Intact  But  Jewish  souls  are  in  the 
balance,  and  this  Is  at  the  heart  of  our 
protest.  For  Soviet  policy  seeks  to  dry  up 
the  wellsprings  of  vitality  and  creativity  that 
have  immcmorlally  marked  the  JewLsh  spirit. 
It  Intends  to  atomize  the  Jewish  community, 
to  estrange  it  from  Its  past,  to  crush  Us  Iden- 
tity— In  short,  to  destroy  every  possibility  of 
Jewish  group  survival. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Jews  of  the  U.S.S  K. 
are  officially  considered  not  only  a  religious 
group  but  primarily  a  nationality  which  Is  a 
cultural  and  ethnic  concept. 

rn  Eastern  Europe,  score?  of  nationalities — 
be  they  majorities  governing  territories  or 
minorities  residing  In  the  territory  of 
others — have  for  centuries  clung  with  natural 
pride  to  their  national  consciousness,  their 
way  of  life,  their  memories,  their  language 
and  literature. 

The  Soviet  Onion  Is  Ideologically  com- 
mitted and  constitutionally  structured  to  rec- 
ognize the  full  right  of  every  one  of  Its  108 
nationalities  to  perpetuate  their  Identities 
and  to  malntnin  cultural,  communal,  and  ed- 
ucational institutions  toward  that  end.  For 
though  SO  percent  of  the  Soviet  population 
consists  of  Russian  nationality,  the  remain- 
ing half  Is  composed  of  107  others  whose 
CTOup  needs  and  aspirations  cannot  be  de- 
nied, even  by  an  authoritarian  regime. 

The  importance  of  the  concept  of  nation- 
ality in  Soviet  society  cannot  be  overempha- 
siaed  One's  nation.ility  Is  one  of  the  two  or 
three  decisive  components  of  citizenship  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  largely  determines  the  lan- 
guage one  speaks,  the  literature  and  press  one 
reads,  the  national  history  one  associates 
with,  the  customs  one  grows  up  with,  the 
n."itlonal  heroes  one  cherishes  and  emulates. 
One's  nationality  is  thus  of  profound  psycho- 
logical, as  well  as  cultural  and  political,  sig- 
nificance. 


It  might  almost  be  said  that  nationality 
defines  the  man.  as  well  as  the  citizen — for 
It  molds  his  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  and 
gives  him  a  heritage  of  which  he  can  be 
Justly  proud. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
tragedy  Inheres  precisely  In  this:  That  So- 
viet Jews  are  the  only  nationality  deprived 
of  all  the  rights  and  Institutions  by  which 
they  might  live  their  lives  as  a  self-respecting 
and  respected  group. 

Try  to  imagine  what  It  means  to  be  a  Jew 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  You  are  uniquely  discrimi- 
nated against — and  you  know  it.  and  yotir 
non-Jewish  neighbors  know  It.  It  means 
that  in  your  singular  humiliation,  you  are 
deprived  of  pride  and  self-respect. 

It  Is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  any 
Jewish  school  has  existed  In  the  U  S.S  R  , 
where  a  Jewish  child  might  learn  something 
of  Jewish  language,  literature,  and  history. 
It  Is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  which 
a  whole  generation  of  Soviet  Jewish  youth 
Is  confronted  with  a  past  that  Is  a  blank, 
and  a  future  that  Is  empty. 

To  force  this  great  community  to  become 
a  dead  end  of  history  Is  to  show  Inequitous 
contempt  for  human  rights,  to  perpetrate  a 
moral  crime,  a  historic  tragedy. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  shunt  aside  those  who 
are  voiceless  and  helpless.  We  must  rise  to 
their  defense.  We  must  give  the  world  no 
surcease — until  the  world,  and  especially  the 
USSR,,  pays  aiKntlon, 

Lest  you  fear  that  all  these  public  protests 
are  In  vain,  let  me  assure  you  that  we  have 
fresh,  slgnlflcant  evidence  that  your  efforts 
are  most  effective  Indeed.  For  Just  2  weeks 
ago  today.  Pravda,  the  major  newspaper  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  published  a  front-page 
editorliU  which  did  three  things: 

1.  It  Implicitly  but  unmistakably  conceded 
the  existence  of  anti-Semitism  In  the  U.S.SJl. 

2  It  proceeded  to  condemn  antl-SemltIsm 
roundly. 

3.  It  explained.  In  effect,  that  It  did  so 
because  the  existence  of  this  problem  Is  hurt- 
ing the  Image  of  the  Soviet  Union  abroad. 

this  striking  evidence  of  Soviet  sensitivity 
should  encourage  us  to  continue  and  Inten- 
sify our  protests. 

We  must  do  all,  in  our  power  to  save  a 
great  community  tfom  cultural  annihilation. 


Award  of  National  Aisociation  of  Metal 
Finishers 


Hon.  Eugene  Zuckert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  known  Eugene 
Zuckerc,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Many  fine  articles  have  been  in  the 
Record  relative  to  hi.';  excellent  service 
to  this  great  Nation  of  ours  throughout 
his  career.  I  wish  to  concur  in  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  relative  to  him. 

He  has  always  been  most  kind  and 
considerate  of  all  official  requests  that 
I  have  had  from  time  to  time  from  our 
constituents  in  Tennessee. 

As  he  retires  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  on  the  30th  of  September,  he  can 
look  back  upon  his  career  in  the  Air 
Force  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  done  an  excellent  job. 

All  of  us  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee  wish  for  him  the 
best  of  everything  in  the  years  to  come. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20. 1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  speech  made  by  me  at  the  Na- 
tional A.ssociatlon  of  Metal  Finishers, 
Hilton  Hotel.  New  York  City,  on  July 
10,  1965.  when  a  cherished  award  was 
conferred  upon  me. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  this  out- 
standing event  and  am  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  P.  Peter  Kovatis  and  the  association 
for  the  very  great  honor  they  conferred 
upon  me  and  for  their  kindness  and  co- 
operation which  have  been  so  very  con- 
structive and  helpful. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  or  Concpessman  Phh-ip  J.  I»hii.bin 

AT  Award  Banquet.  National  Association 

OP  Metal  Finishers.  Hilton  Hotel,  New 

York  Crrr,  July  10, 1965 

Mr.  Toastm.<ister,  distinguished  guests, 
friends,  and  fellow  Americans.  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  am  deeply  touched  and  greatly 
honored  os  well  as  very  grateful  to  receive 
one  of  your  highest  awards  bestowed  on  In- 
dividuals by  your  outstanding  organization, 
the  National  Association  of  Metal  Finishers. 

In  fact.  I  am  humbled  and  somewhat  over- 
whelmed at  the  special  distinction  you  have 
accorded  me  in  receiving  this  cherished 
award  at  a  time  when  you  are  conferring  It 
upon  our  very  distinguished  friends,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Crawford  and  Mr.  P.  Peter  Kovatis. 
who  has  personally  been  so  helpful  to  me  and 
my  committee. 

This  unusual  award  will  always  have  great 
significance  to  me.  and  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  I  regard  It  as  being  something  more 
than  personal,  since  my  modest  contributions 
never  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
loyal,  effective  support  of  the  great  American 
who  heads  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rrrats,  and 
each  and  every  member  of  that  great  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  so  proud,  nor  could  we 
have  achieved  the  resulu  we  did  without  the 
help  and  support  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  of  both  parties,  and  the 
great  President  of  the  United  States,  our  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  the  many  expert  leaders 
of  your  organization  like  Pete  Kovatis,  and 
other  business  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try, who  coiinscled  and  assisted  us  so  Invalu- 
ably In  understanding  the  problems  and 
pointing  the  way  to  their  possible  solution. 

So  I  feel,  my  friends,  that  this  cherished 
award  symbolizes  the  work  and  dedication 
of  many,  not  Just  the  work  and  dedication 
of  one.  and  In  that  sense  It  Is  to  be  shared 
with  all  those  who  have  served  us  so  loyally, 
so  faithfully,  so  effectively,  and  bo  well,  and 
I  want  our  valued  friend.  Peter  Kovatis  !o 
know  of  our  special  appreciation. 

The  sound  honest  management  of  our 
stockpiles  to  serve  the  national  defense  and 
interests,  and  to  help  our  economy,  our  In- 
dustries, our  business  groups,  and  our  faith- 
ful workers,  must  continue  to  be  one  of  our 
most  Important  national  objectives. 

As  vou  probably  know.  In  our  strategic  and 
critical  stockpiles  required  for  defense  and 
national  emergency  ore  very  large  quantities 
of  materials  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  defense  economy,  totaling  In  the  aggregate 
to  something  over  the  huge  sum  of  »8  bUUon. 
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I  win  not  discuss  these  matters  extensively 
at  this  time,  but  believe  It  should  be  noted 
thai  in  handling  these  huge  quantities  of 
siockpUe  materials,  including  those  deter- 
inmed  to  be  In  surplus  supply,  the  Congress 
must  constantly  keep  in  mind,  not  only  the 
Btraieglc  and  critical  nature  of  these  stock- 
piles but  also  the  great  need  for  orderly 
disposal  of  surplus  materials  to  indtJstry  and 
commerce  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the 
Government  and  the  free  market,  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  price  levels  and  lii&ure  as  best  we 
can  that  the  needs  and  wcU-beIng  of  our 
economy  and  our  Industries  arc  served  fairly 
SDd  equitably  under  the  conditions  con- 
frcntlng  us  at  any  given  time.  Honesty,  fair- 
ness, equity,  and  sound  Judgments  are  essen- 
tial in  these  TJtsks. 

Nest  week  our  committee  will  start  hear- 
ings on  S.  28.  a  bill  Introduced  by  our  able, 
distinguished  friend.  Senator  Symington,  of 
Missouri,  which  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  measure  provides  for  sweeping 
changes  In  current  disposal  and  housekeep- 
ing functions  and  proceduies.  It  will  be 
heard  before  the  full  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  many  witnesses  representing 
Government.  lndu.stry.  and  business  will 
present  their  testimony. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  our  committee  will 
receive  nnd  evaluate  this  testimony  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner  and  will  accord  In- 
terested witnesses  every  opportunity  to  be 
beard,  and  then  the  committee  will  work  Its 
will,  as  It  is  required  to  do.  In  what  It  deems 
to  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 
our  delen."^,  our  national  t>eourlty.  our  econ- 
omy, nnd  our  great  free  enterprise  business 
instttutiona. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  deeply  in- 
terested, as  you  are.  In  securing  the  proper 
adjustment,  implementation,  and  effective 
uulizatlon  of  stockpile  materials  and  I  ex- 
prfss  the  hope  and  the  confidence  that  we 
will  find  appropriate  solutions  for  the  very 
complex  ciiallenging  problems  Inherent  In 
this  proposed  stockpile  legirlatlon.  We  de- 
sire nnd  will  welcome  your  cooperation  In 
this  vital  work. 

We  are  facing  a  very  critical  and  very 
dinicult  International  crisis  stemming  from 
the  aggression,  infiltration,  and  revolution- 
ary tactics  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
which,  according  to  Marxist  time  schedules, 
is  moving  toward  world  domination. 


In  the  decisions  we  make,  and  the  action 
we  take,  and  the  determination  we  show, 
to  guard  and  protect  our  own  precious  liber- 
ties and  fulfill  our  commitments  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
much  Is  at  stake,  because  what  we  say  and 
do  In  these  troublous  days,  the  firmness  and 
resolution  and  purpose  we  demonstrate,  will 
determine  the  whole  course  of  history  for 
many  years  to  come,  will  determine  the  fate 
of  small  helpless  nations,  yes.  could  well  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  our  own  great,  free 
Nation. 

I  know  that  In  these  struggles  for  freedom 
and.  we  pray,  enduring  peace,  you  and  your 
group  will  do  your  full  part  and  that  Ameri- 
cans of  every  class,  race,  creed,  and  station 
In  life  win  unite  behind  the  national  lead- 
ership with  patience,  resolution,  and  unflag- 
ging determination  to  defend  our  great  her- 
itage of  liberty,  democracy,  and  Justice  from 
all  those  who  seek  to  overpower  and  destroy 
us. 

Not  only  with  great  strength  of  arms  will 
o\ir  cause  prevail,  but  with  strength  of  the 
spirit,  with  continued  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  our 
Interest  nnd  purpose  to  strive  for  peace,  for 
humanity,  for  Justice,  tor  all  peoples,  and  all 
nations.  Prevail  we  must  and  prevail  we 
will. 

Let  me  thank  you  all  for  your  great  kind- 
ness to  me.  I  hope  in  the  futtire  to  be  wor- 
thy of  your  support  and  confidence  and  to 
be  privileged  to  serve  you  and  all  our  people 
In  the  interests  of  our  great  beloved  free 
country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Ed  Knebel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20, 1965 

Mr.   PICKLE.     Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ed 
Knebel  was  "Mr.  Baseball"  to  everyone 


In  Austin.  Tex.  His  recent  passing  was 
a  source  of  great  sadness  to  every  sports 
fan  In  central  Texas.  No  one  has  ever 
done  more  for  baseball — and  young  peo- 
ple— than  the  loved  and  respected  and 
gentle  Ed  Knebel.  We  shall  miss  him 
greatly. 

He  was  the  founder  and  president  of 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.  and  the  father 
of  professional  ba.seball  in  Austin. 
Knebel  began  playing  baseball  when  he 
was  12.  Sixty  years  later  he  became  the 
first  person  installed  in  Austin's  baseball 
hall  of  fame,  when  Milwaukee  Braves 
Pi'esident  John  McHale  presented  him 
with  a  gold  baseball  glove 

During  World  War  I,  w'hile  serving  In 
the  artillery,  he  saved  enough  money  tri 
open  a  cleaning  and  pressing  busmes.-- 
in  France.  From  his  earnings  in  this 
business  he  purchased  the  Nu-Icy  and 
NuGrape  franchises  in  Austin  in  1927. 
His  present  Seven-Up  company  was 
opened  in  1935. 

Knebel's  continuous  atliletic  activity 
earned  him  the  title  of  Mr.  Baseball. 
When  the  old  city  league  folded,  he  con- 
tinued to  play  his  Seven-Up  teams 
against  teams  out  of  Austin.  He  helped 
form  the  Big  State  League  in  1947.  and 
was  instrumental  in  getting  the  S200.000 
Disch  Field.  In  1962  he  gave  Disch  Field 
to  the  city. 

I  think  every  man.  in  his  life,  wants  to 
feel  he  miaht  have  made  some  singular 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
Ed  Knebel's  primary  contribution  was 
his  100  percent  devotion  to  baseball  and 
to  the  yomig  men  of  his  community.  He 
lived  and  worked  constantly  to  encour- 
age young  boys  to  play  sports  and  to  live 
wholesome  lives.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  have  been  helped  through  his 
dedication,  and  our  city  wid  Nation  is  a 
much  better  place  because  of  Ed  Knebel 
who  led  the  good  life  of  productive  serv- 
ice 10  others. 


SENATE 

TrisD.n-,  Septembeb  21,  1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September 
20,  1965) 

Tlie  .Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
on  ihe  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Piederick  Brown 
HaiTis.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God,  whose  law  is  truth 
and  whose  statutes  standing  forever 
break  those  who  break  them.  We  be- 
seech Thee  to^rant  unto  us  who  at  noon- 
tide seek  Thy  face,  fervently  to  desire, 
wisely  to  apprehend,  and  obediently  to 
fulfill  the  mandates  of  Thy  will  as  it  is 
made  known  to  us. 

We  pause  now  for  Thy  benediction  be- 
loi  e  turning  to  waiting  tasks,  grateful  for 
a  rich  and  enriching  heritage  worth  liv- 
ing for  and  dying  for  and  for  a  deathless 
cause  that  no  weapon  that  has  been 
formed  can  defeat. 


Grant  unto  Thy  ministers  here  in  the 
Temple  of  Public  Service  that  rising 
above  any  selfish  partisan  loyalties  they 
may  be  given  tallness  of  stature  to  see 
above  the  walls  of  prldeful  opinions  the 
pood  of  the  largest  number.  And  in 
these  perplexing  times  that  try  men's 
souls  and  test  their  character,  may  Thy 
strength  sustain  us,  may  Thy  grace  pre- 
serve us,  may  Thy  wisdom  instruct  us. 
may  Thy  might  protect  us  and  Thy  hand 
direct  us  this  day  and  evermore. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
September  20.  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  T?IE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  664.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspoEl- 
tion  of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  for  cer- 
tain vessels  having  two  or  more  decks,  nnd 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  1190.  An  Bct  to  provide  that  certain 
limitations  shall  not  apply  to  certain  land 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska; 

S.  1623.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1.  1858.  relating  to  a  continuing  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  eOects  of 
insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other 
pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  losses  to  this  resource; 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  londs  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Umta  National  Forest  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
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S  1075.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northern 
PRCiflc  Halibut  Act  in  order  to  provide  cer- 
tain facilities  for  the  Internuttonal  PaclBo 
Hillbut  Commission;  and 

S  1988  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 


authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLEX)  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  mes.sagc  also  announced  that  the 
Si5caker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1303.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Irene 
McCiHerly. 

H.R.  2694.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  John 
Allen; 

H.R.  3926,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Efstahia 
aianniM; 

H.R.  2933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
JBl  Sung; 

H  R.  3062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Son 
dhung  Ja: 

H.R.  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonio  de  Oyarzahal; 

H.R.  3765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Ro9a  BnsUe  DeSantis; 

H.R.  3089-  An  act  to  extend  to  30  day.s  the 
time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil 
actions  from  State  to  Federal  courts; 

H.R.  4696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Myra 
Knowles  Suplling; 

HR.3252  An  net  to  provide  for  the  relief 
ot  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force: 

H.R.  5768.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
ynrn  of  silk,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Donald  R.  Hurrle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps; 

HLR  3902  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
Graham; 

H  R  3903  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C   Poge; 

H  R  8294  An  act  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice aeents  to  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  offenses  committed  In  their  presence,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R  7082  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Christian  Voss; 

H  R  8212.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Kent  A. 
Herath;  and 

KR  8352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Fo.'*esgn  Service  of  the 
United  States. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  SP.ARK.MAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fi.'cal  A.Talrs  of 
that  committee  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  has  that  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leader? 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN.  1  have  been  told  it 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
0-om  Alabama?  Tlie  Chair  hearing 
none.  It  IS  so  ordered. 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkm.\n-,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Refugees  and  Escapees  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciar>'  was  author- 
ii!ed  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Talm.*dge.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  diurlng 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment ; 

H.R.  7743.  An  act  to  establish  a  system  of 
loan  insurance  and  a  supplementary  system 
of  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  attend 
postsecondary  businc5?s.  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational  schools  (Rept.  No.  758|. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S.  2126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sook  Ja 
Kun.  Al  Ja  Kim.  and  Mln  Ja  Kim  (Rept.  No. 
759); 

H  R.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michllto  Mlyazaltl  WUliams  (Rept.  No.  760): 

Hn.2358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tony 
Boone  (Rept.  No.  781) ;  and 

H.R.  2772.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ksenlja 
Popovlc   (Rept.  No.  762). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLARK; 

S.  2548.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
transmission  of  certain  matter  which  de- 
fames or  reflects  Injuriously  upon  racial  or 
religious  groups:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Omce  and  ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sep:Lrate  heading.) 

By  Mr    McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr, 
McCarthy  ) ; 

S.  2549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust .Act  1 15  US.C.  1  ct  seq.)  to  provide  that 
exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under  limited 
circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  monopoly  or  at- 
tempt to  monopolise,  .ind  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL; 

S.  2550.  A  bin  to  extend  the  well-estab- 
lished concept  of  the  free  public  school  sys- 
tem to  provide  the  broadest  educational  op- 
portunities possible  to  all  students  as  a  matter 
of  right  by  authorizing  the  U-S.  Commission- 
er of  Education  to  award  scholarships  to 
undergraduate  students  to  enable  them  to 
complete  2  academic  years  of  hlgiier  edu- 
cation; to  the  Conunlltee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


religious,  or  ethnic  groups.  This  bill  is 
Intended  to  plug  an  unfortunate  gap  in 
the  present  postal  laws.  These  laws 
presently  prohibit  the  mailing  of  de- 
famatory, scunilous.  and  libelous  mate- 
rial, but  only  when  it  relates  to  Identifi- 
able individuals.  As  a  result,  one  can 
put  the  most  outrageous  statements  or 
.stickers  on  an  envelope  or  post  card  and 
send  them  through  the  mails.  It  Is  an 
unhappy  commentar>'  on  our  society  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  discourage  this. 
•  This  bill  stems  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  Pennsylvanian.  who  complained 
that  he  had  received  a  business  reply 
card  on  which  some  misguided  individual 
affixed  the  sticker  stating,  "Commimism 
is  Jewish."  The  man  wrote  to  me  asking 
if  this  was  legal.  I  asked  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  replied  that,  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  legal.  The  postal  laws 
simply  do  not  prohibit  defaming  an 
entire  race,  religion  or  ethnic  group. 

I  am  sure  that  people  often  wonder 
what  good  it  does  to  write  to  their  Sena- 
tor or  Congressman.  This  bill  is  evi- 
dence that  it  is  worthwhile.  I  was  un- 
aware of  this  gap  in  the  postal  law's  until 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Sofler,  of  Philadelphia, 
wrote  to  me  with  the  complaint  about  the 
defamatory  sticker  he  had  received  in 
the  mail.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Softer  for 
doing  this. 

The  particular  sticker  that  he  com- 
plained of — "Communism  is  Jewish"— 
also  bears  some  mention  in  light  of  the 
events  of  this  past  week.  This  week  Jews 
from  all  over  the  Nation  are  coming  to 
Washington  to  protest  the  deprivation  of 
religious  liberties  to  the  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  JewLsh  people  for  2,000 
years  have  been  the  object  of  attempts  to 
destroy  their  faith  and  traditions,  tiy 
kings,  by  the  Fascists,  and  by  the  Com- 
munists. The  plight  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  points  up  the  idiocy  of  this 
sticker  campaign. 

But  the  problem  is  larger  than  this 
single  sticker.  The  United  States  mail 
should  not  be  a  tool  of  intolerance.  I 
fear  that  this  particular  sticker  is  only 
one  of  many  campaigns  by  fanatics  and 
bigots  to  abuse  religious  groups,  ethnic 
groups  and  races,  and  to  fan  the  fires  ol 
intolerance. 

I  urge  Congress  to  give  this  bill  it5 
prompt  consideration,  and  ask  that  it  lie 
on  the  table  for  5  days  for  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  iS.  2548  >  to  amend  title  18  ot 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  transmission  of  certain  matter  which 
defames  or  reflects  injuriously  upon  ra- 
cial or  religious  groups,  introduced  by  Mr 
Clark,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  TRANSMISSION 
CP  CERTAIN  DEFAMATORY  MAIL 
MATTER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  matter  on  enve- 
lopes and  postcards  that  defames  racial. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  88th 
Congress  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
the  education  Congress  and  its  recorii 
is  a  source  of  some  pride  to  those  of  us 


who  worked  for  the  passage  of  the  sev- 
eral bills  finally  enacted. 

This  Congress  is  intent  on  Improving 
upon  that  record.  I  offer  for  introduc- 
tion the  Higher  Education  Scholarship 
Act  of  1965.  Basically,  this  bill  is  an 
RCross-the-board  act  to  give  scholarship 
assistance  for  2  years  to  everj'  student 
who  has.  or  will  be.  accepted  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  It  would 
provide  up  to  $1,000  for  each  of  the 
2  years  to  be  applied  toward  tuition,  fees 
and  books.  The  definition  of  institution 
is  broadened  to  include  accredited  pri- 
vate business,  trade,  technical,  or  voca- 
tional schools,  much  as  did  the  old  GI 
bill. 

We  all  recognize  the  Impact  on  this 
NHlion's  growth  and  well-being  of  the 
development  of  our  school  system,  which 
has  provided  opportunity  for  education 
for  all  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  level.  I  see  no  particular  reason 
to  limit  this  opportunity  for  all  to  the 
completion  of  .secondary  school,  and  offer 
this  legislation  as  a  logical  extension  of 
the  effort  of  our  Nation  to  develop  the 
talents  of  all  our  children. 

There  are,  moreover,  very  real  and 
tangible  benefits  In  terms  of  national 
wealth.  The  blunt  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  college  graduate  pays 
more  Income  taxes.  A  high  school  grad- 
uate in  1961  had  an  estimated  lifetime 
Income  of  $272,629.  A  person  with  from 
1  to  3  years  of  college  had  an  e.stimated 
lifetime  income  of  $333,581;  and.  if  he 
had  completed  4  or  more  years  of  college, 
his  lifetime  income  would  be  $452,518. 
Thus,  this  Investment  of  $2,000  or  less 
would.  In  1961  tei-ms,  be  the  catalyst  that 
win  yield  a  return  of  over  $50,000  of 
taxable  income  in  one  case,  and  S180.000 
In  another — if  the  student  went  on  and 
completed  his  education.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  investments  we 
can  make,  even  if  we  look  at  it  only  from 
the  flnanclal  point  of  view;  I  am  certain 
that  we  all  recognize  that  the  intangible 
benefits  are  of  even  greater  importance 
m  terms  of  the  quality  of  life  that  is 
affo.i-ded  by  higher  education  as  well  as 
the  means  of  productively  enjoj'ing  the 
Increasing  amounts  of  leisure  available 
tons. 

Finally.  1  have  an  abiding  sympathy 
for  the  average  student.  Not  everj'one 
can  earn  high  academic  marks.  The  tme 
mark  of  the  man  is  not  necessarily  his 
academic  achievement;  it  may  verj'  well 
be  h's  demonstrated  achievements  later 
In  life.  The  average  student  should  have 
his  equal  opportunity,  also,  to  reach  a 
higher  level  often  denied  him  for  lack  of 
funds.  If  we  get  him  started  on  his  way 
we  will  be  providing  that  opportunity 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  be 
appropriately  referred,  and  that  its  text 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  in- 
eluded  In  the  Record,  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Albert  J.  Hoban.  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Hoban,  with  that 
rare  vision  that  characterizes  the  excep- 
tional educator,  is  advocating  essentially 
the  same  program  on  a  State  level— the 
extension  of  our  system  of  free,  univer- 


sal public  education  to  include  2  years  of 
college.  , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2550;  to  extend  the  well 
established  concept  of  the  free  public 
school  system  to  provide  the  broadest 
educational  opportunities  possible  to  all 
students  as  a  matter  of  right  by  author- 
izing the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  award  scholarships  to  under- 
graduate students  to  enable  them  to 
complete  2  academic  years  of  higher 
education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2650 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxcse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Higher  Education 
Scholarship  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commlstloner")  Is  hereby  authorized.  In 
the  manner  hereinafter  in  this  Act  provided, 
to  award  scholarships  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  courses 
of  study  for  not  more  than  two  academic 
years  or  Its  equivalent  at  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Sec.  3.  The  total  amount  paid  to  any  stu- 
dent awarded  a  scholarship  under  this  Act 
shall  be  based  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of 
his  costs  tor  tuition,  course  fees,  and  books 
during  any  academic  year  or  Its  equivalent, 
as  defined  In  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  paid 
to  such  student  exceed  $1,000  for  such  aca- 
demic year  or  Its  eqxolvnlent. 

Sec.  4.  A  student  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  Act  shall  continue  to  be  entitled 
to  payments  only  If  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  such  student  (1)  is  malntalnin?  good 
standing  In  the  course  of  study  which  he  Is 
pursuing,  according  to  the  regularly  pre- 
scribed standards  and  practices  of  the  Insti- 
tution which  he  Is  attending.  (2)  devotes 
essentially  full  time  to  such  course  of  study, 
during  the  academic  year  or  Its  equivalent, 
m  attendance  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  except  that  failure  to  be  In  at- 
tendance at  an  Institution  during  vacation 
periods  or  periods  of  military  service,  or  dur- 
ing other  periods  during  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations, that  there  Is  good  cause  for  his  non- 
attendance  (during  which  periods  such  stu- 
dent shall  receive  no  payments) .  shall  not 
be  deemed  contrary  to  this  clause,  and  (3) 
Is  using  payments  under  such  scholarship 
only  for  costs  ot  tuition,  course  fees,  and 
books  necessary  to  pursue  his  course  of 
study.  In  no  event  shall  any  student  re- 
ceive payments  for  In  excess  of  two  complete 
academic  years  or  Its  equivalent. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
sections  3  and  4,  the  Commissioner  may  (1) 
award  a  scholarship  during  any  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent  In  such  Installments  as 
he  may  deem  spproprlate  and  (2)  provide 
for  such  adjustment  of  scholarship  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary, 
Including,  w^ere  appropriate,  total  with- 
holding of  payments. 

SBC. 6.  (a)  An  Individual  shall  be  eligible 
to  compete  In  any  State  for  a  scholarship 
under  this  Act  If  he  (1)  is  living  In  the  St!>te 
or.  If  not  living  In  any  State,  la  domiciled  In 
such  State;  (2)  makes  application  at  the 
time  and  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
State  commission;  and  (3)  (A)  Is  enrolled 
fulltlme  In  any  course  of  undergraduate 
study  at  an  Institution  of  higher  education 


or  (B)  Is  attending  a  public  secondary 
school  In,  or  a  private  secondary  school  ac- 
credited by,  any  State.  The  State  commls- 
6lon  established  under,  or  designated  pur- 
suant to,  section  7(a)  may.  In' accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  for 
good  cause  waive  or  mtodlfy  the  requirements 
of  clause   (3)  (B). 

(b)  Prom  among  those  competing  in  any 
State  for  echolarships  for  any  academic  year 
or  Its  equivalent,  the  State  commission  shall. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  7  select 
persons  who  are  to  be  awarded  such  schol- 
arships and  determine  the  amounts  to  be 
paid  to  them.  Within  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  scholarships  under  this  Act.  the 
Commissioner  shall  award  a  scholarship  to 
a  person  so  selected,  and  In  the  amount  so 
determined.  If — 

(1)  the  State  commission  certifies  that 
such  person  (Ai  has  received  a  certlflcate  of 
graduation,  based  on  completion  of  the 
twelfth  grade,  from  any  public  secondary 
school  In,  or  any  private  secondary  school  ac- 
credited by,  a  State,  or  (B)  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  has  not  received  such  a  certif- 
icate. Is  determined  by  such  State  commis- 
sion to  have  attained  a  level  of  advancement 
generally  accepted  as  constituting  the  equiv- 
alent of  that  required  for  graduation  from 
secondary  schools  accredited  by  such  State: 
and 

(2)  such  person  has  become  enrolled  for  a 
course  of  undergraduate  study  in  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  or.  In  the  case  of 
a  student  already  attending  such  an  Institu- 
tion, is  In  good  standing  and  In  full-time 
attendance  there  as  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent. 

In  the  event  the  total  amount  of  all  such 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  such  scholarships 
for  euch  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
proportionately  reduce  the  amount  of  each 
such  scholarship  to  the  extent  necessary  so 
that  the  amounts  so  appropriated  are  suf- 
ficient to  contribute  toward  all  such  schol- 
arships. 

(c)  In  awarding  scholarships  under  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  endeavor,  by 
advice  and  consultation  with  Stale  commis- 
sions and  institutions  of  higher  education. 
to  promote  an  equitable  distribution  of 
scholarships  among  the  States. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  scholarship  program  under  this 
Act  may  do  so  by  establishing  a  State  com- 
mission on  scholarships  broadly  representa- 
tive of  secondary  schools  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  of  the  public.  In  tlie 
State,  or  designating  an  existing  SUte  agency 
with  equivalent  representation  to  serve  as  the 
St.tte  commission  on  scholarships,  and  by 
submitting,  through  such  commission,  a 
State  plan  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  which  Is  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  section.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  approve  any  such  plan  which— 

(1)  Is  designed  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
this  Act: 

(2)  provides  for  certification  to  the  Com- 
missioner of — 

(Al  Individuals  selected  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan  for  scholarships  and  the  amounts 
thereof,  and 

(B)  the  amounts  of  payments  under  their 
scholarships  to  individuals  previously 
awarded  such  scholarships: 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  asstire  proper  disbtu-sement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  subsection  (b);  and 

(4)  provides  for  the  malcing  of  such  re- 
ports, m  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
functions  tinder  this  Act 
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ibi  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State  3uch  amounts  a«  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines to  he  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  admlnlstnitlon  of  the  SUte  plan  (In- 
cluding reimbursement  to  the  State  for  ex- 
penses which  the  Commissioner  determines 
were  necessaj-y  for  the  preparation  of  the 
3uite  plani  approved  under  this  Act.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  such 
paymentfi. 

iC)  No  school  or  Institution  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  payment  under  this  Act, 

Sec  8.  An  Individual  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  this  Act  may  attend  any  instl- 
sution  of  higher  education  which  admits 
him 

Sec.  g.  There  are  autbortsied  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

-Sec.  10.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
.igency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  Institution. 

Sec.  11.  In  administering  this  Act.  the 
Commlssoner  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution.  In  accord- 
ance with  agreements  between  the  Secretary 
ar  the  head  thereof,  nnd  to  pay  therefor.  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may 
be  provided  iu  the  agreement. 

Sec.  12  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
Institution  of  higher  education.  State  cora- 
mliKlon.  or  FedernI  agency  may  be  made  In 
Installments  and  In  advance  or  by  wny  of 
reimbursement. 

Sec.  13  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(a)(U  The  term  ■•Institution  of  higher 
education"  means  an  educatlontil  institu- 
tion, whether  or  not  such  an  Institution  Is 
a  nonprofit  institution,  which  (1)  admits  as 
regular  students  only  persons  having  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  a  school  pro- 
viding secondary  education,  or  the  recog- 
nized equivalent  of  such  a  certificate.  (2)  is 
leg.illy  authorized  to  provide  a  program  of 
education  beyond  secondary  education.  (31 
provides  an  educntlonal  program  for  which 
it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree, 
and  (4)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  or, 
If  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  Institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, tor  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If 
transferred  from  an  Institution  so  accredited. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  such  term 
Includes  any  private  business  or  trade  school 
or  technical  or  vocational  Institution  which 
meets  the  provisions  of  clauses  (11.  (21,  and 
(41.  except  that  If  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines there  Is  no  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  ass(X!latlon  qualified  to 
accredit  any  category  of  such  institutions. 
he  shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee. 
composed  of  persons  specially  qualified  to 
evaluate  training  provKled  by  such  Institu- 
tions, vrhlch  shall  prescribe  the  standirds  of 
content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must  t)e 
met  in  order  to  qualify  such  institutions  as 
meeting  this  deSnition  and  shall  hI.to  de- 
termine whether  particular  Institutions 
meet  such  standards. 

1 21  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
CoromLssloner  sholl  publish  a  list  of  Qft- 
tionally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re- 
liable authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

(b)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
school  which  provides  secondary  education. 
as  determined  under  State  law  or,  if  such 
school  is  not  In  any  State,  as  determined  by 


the  Commissioners  except  that  It  does  not     a  superior  ability  to  earn  money  and  during 
---■-.      their  lives  they  will  pay  back  to  the  State 
many  times  what  it  cost  to  educate  them. 

This  system  has  worked  at  the  high  school 
level  and  it  will  work  at  the  college  level.  All 
the  arguments  made  against  free  public 
higher  eduoatlon  today  are  only  echos  of 
similar  arguments  made  SO  years  ago  against 
free  public  high  school  education.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  faced  the  some  dllB- 
cult  decision  that  we  face.  They  were  not 
rich  and  they  didn't  like  paying  Wxes  any 
more  than  we  do  but  they  believed  that  there 


include    any    eduoatlon    provided    beyond 
grade  12. 

(c)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

The  sutement  presented  by  Mr.  Pell 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  or  albeet  J   Hoban 


At  flrst  glance  the  proposed  Increases  In      was   no   better   Investment   than   educitlon 


tuition  fees  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  at  Rhode  Island  College  appear 
small.  At  present,  for  example,  studenU  at 
the  trniversily  of  Rhode  Island  pay  a  fee  of 
»250.  Some  members  of  the  board  would 
raise  this  fee  to  S30Q.  However,  when  books 
iiud  other  costs  are  added,  the  commuting 
student  spends  about  $700  for  a  year  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  Under  the 
proposal  he  will  pay  approximately  »780. 
The  cost  to  the  student  who  lives  on  campus 
win  go  from  about  81.600  to  S1.650. 

When  the  board  meets  in  September  I  In- 
tend to  offer  a  counterproposal  to  reduce 
fees  by  450  at  each  of  our  three  institutions 
for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and 
to  continue  such  reductions  for  the  next 
several  years  until  all  fees  are  eliminated  for 
the  arst  2  years  of  college. 

I  oppose  the  proposal  before  the  board  be- 
cause It  is  a  departure  from  a  fundamental 
principle  of  public  higher  education,  the 
5-upport  of  public  education  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  In  raising  tuitions  the 
board  would  move  toward  a  situation  In 
which  the  student  and  his  parents  pay  the 
cost  of  higher  education.  1  would  move  In 
the  other  direction  toward  the  gradual  elim- 
ination of  all  fees,  toward  a  goal  of  provid- 
ing 2  years  of  college  for  all  qualified  young 
men  and  women  free  of  charge,  duplicating 
what  our  forefathers  did  imder  similar  cir- 
cumstances when  they  provided  for  4  years 
of  high  school. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  that 
every  young  person  be  educated  to  his  full 
potential  Irrespective  of  his  ability  to  pay. 
To  a  certain  extent  we  owe  our  youth  this 
opportunity  as  members  of  society.  Just 
as  Important  however.  Is  the  fact  that  these 
young  people  represent  an  aso.ct  of  our  State 
and  we  owe  ourselves  the  obligation  of  In- 
vesting our  tax  dollars  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good.  Rhode  Island  has  many 
assets  which  should  be  developed  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  money:  We  should 
encourage  the  expansion  of  credit  to  pro.mote 
business  enterprise.  We  should  develop  Nar- 
rag:insett  Bay;  we  should  build  highways 
and  bridges  and  lieautify  our  public  lands. 
But  Rhode  Island's  greatest  assets  are  not 
in  bank  vaults,  not  In  Narragansett  Bay.  not 
in  roods  and  bridges  and  public  lands.  Right 
now  our  greatest  assets  are  sitting  at  desks 
m  the  grade  schools  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
What  we  do  about  the  development  of  these 
boys  and  girls  will  determine  the  condition 
of  Rhode  Island  in  1985. 

More  and  more  the  leaders  of  other  States 


It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  deci- 
sions ever  made  by  a  self-governing  people 
It  has  m:ide  us  the  strongest  and  most  pros- 
perous Nation  on  earth.  If.  because  we  ar« 
uninformed  or  through  eelfishness  or  lack  or 
courage,  we  Ignore  their  experience  we  Jeop- 
ardize the  future  of  Rhode  Island. 

What  I  adv(xate  is  not  novel.  M<»t  leaden 
in  the  field  of  education  agree  with  me  in 
principle.  Many  of  them  are  fighting  to 
maintain  the  principle.  Some  States  are  al- 
ready ahead  of  Rh<xle  Island,  furnishing  pub- 
lic education  beyond  the  high  school  level 
free  of  charge.  These  States  shall  reap  the 
rewards  of  their  foresight, 

I  suggested  to  the  board  of  trustees  1q- 
formally  that  this  proposal  for  mcrcising 
fees  should  be  discussed  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board,  open  to  the  public.  1  5tiit«l 
that  If  this  were  not  done  I  would  feel  Iret 
to  bring  the  matter  up  for  public  debate. 
This  l5  what  I  am  doing.  I  hope  that  by  the 
time  the  board  meets  in  September  a  majority 
will  subscribe  to  my  view  tha,t  on  Informed 
public  in  this  State  will  support  2  years  of 
free  higher  education,  I  urge  all  media  of 
communications  to  seek  expressions  of  opin- 
ion from  the  Governor  and  the  legisl.itlve 
leaders  who  vote  upon  the  expenditure  of 
public  money,  from  parents  and  teachers  -.-^(i 
from  all  who  have  sn  Interest  in  public  edu- 
cation and  the  future  of  Rhode  Island. 
AiBEHT  J.  Hoban. 

Vice  Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behsll 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr,  Dodd],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Kensehy.  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts,  be 
added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  59  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  Select  Joint  Com- 
mittee To  Study  East-West  Trade,  at  its 
next  printing. 

The  AaCE  PRESIDENT,  -Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL       COSPONSORS       OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  folios- 
ing  names  have  been  added  as  additions: 
the  leaders  of  our  Nation,  and  the  leaders     posponsorg   for   the  following  bills  and 
of  other  nations  have  come  to  recognize  that      j^,^ ^  resolution ! 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  society  20  years 


from  now  will  depend  upon  the  education 
of  Us  members.  In  1985  the  adult  with  a 
college  degree  will  correspond  to  the  adult 
with  a  high  school  education  today.  The 
State  that  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
adults  with  only  high  school  diplomas  will 
be  the  State  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
unemployment,  tlie  greatest  num.ber  of  peo- 
ple on  Its  welfiU'e  rolUi  and  the  most  limited 
sources  of  tax  revenue.  The  State  with  the 
most  college  graduates  will  have  the  smallest 
drain  on  Its  unemployment  funds,  and  the 
fewest  people  on  relief.  Its  college  graduates 
will  pay  more  taxes  because  they  will  have 


joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  September  13.  1965- 

S.  2520.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecretarJ 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ma)^ 
loans  for  the  provision  of  urgently  needed 
nursing  homes:  Mr.  Lono  of  Missouri  mi 
Mrs.  Nextberger. 

Authority  of  September  14.  1SC5: 

3.  2532.  A  bill  to  increase  educational  op- 
portunities throughout  the  Nation  by  pro' 
vtdlng  grants  for  the  construction  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  suppl<- 
mental  educational  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Babtleti,  Mr 
Brewster,    Mr     Cari^on.    Mr,     Clark,    W 
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Pong.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr,  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McCarthv,  Mr.  McGovekn,  Mr,  McNamara. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr,  Willums  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Yarborouch. 

Authority  of  September  10,  1965: 
S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  proclama- 
tions designating  the  Sunday  of  each  year 
which  occurs  Immediately  preceding  Febru- 
ary 22  as  Freedom  Sunday  and  the  calendar 
week  of  each  year  during  which  February 
23  occurs  as  Freedom  Week:  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Buii-E,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Ekvin.  Mr,  Fannin. 
Mr,  FONO,  Mr,  Hart,  Mr.  HBt7SiCA.  Mr,  Jordan 
of  Id.aho.  Mr,  Lacsche.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Peab- 
soN.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Sal- 
TO.NSTALL.  Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr,  Si&ipsorf,  and  Mr, 

THt'EMOND. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATIONS 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y: 

Joseph  V.  Conley.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
US.  marshal,  district  of  Rhode  Island,  term 
of  4  years  ireappointmentl , 

Victor  L,  Wogan,  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
US  marshal,  ea-stem  district  of  Louisiana. 
term  of  4  years  ( reappointment  1 . 

William  Medtord,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
US,  attorney,  western  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina, term  of  4  years  (reappointment), 

William  H.  Murdocit,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  US,  attorney,  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina,  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Juijiciary.  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  September  28, 1965. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


POPULATION:  PUBLIC  HEARING 
SCHEDULED  WEDNESDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 22  AT  10  AM,  IN  ROOM 
3302,  NEW  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILD- 
ING 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow morning  the  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  will  hold  its  15th  public 
healing  on  S  1676,  a  bill  to  cixirdinate 
and  disseminate  birth  control  informa- 
tion upon  request.  The  bill  would  also 
autliorize  the  President  to  hold  a  Wliite 
Hou.se  Conference  on  Population, 

The  public  hcarhigs  will  start  at  10 
am,  in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Scheiiuled  to  testify  are : 

First.  Our  able  colleague,  the  jimlor 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
a  cosponsor  of  S,  1676 

Second,  The  director  of  the  population 
program  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  Dr. 
Oscar  Harkavy. 

Tliird.  The  vice  president  of  the 
Population  Council,  Dr  Bernard  Berel- 
son,  who  with  Dr.  Harkavy  will  discuss 
the  First  International  Conference  on 
Family  Planning  Programs  held  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Augiust  23  through 
August  27. 


Poui-th.  The  vice  president  of  the 
United  Nations  Second  World  Popula- 
tion Conference  held  in  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia. August  30  to  September  10.  Dr. 
Irene  Taeuber,  who  will  comment  on  the 
significance  of  the  conference.  Dr. 
Taeuber  is  senior  research  demogi-apher 
for  the  Princeton  University  Office  of 
Population  Research. 

Fifth.  The  inventor  of  an  intrauterine 
contraceptive  device,  the  Lippes  loop,  Dr, 
Jack  Lippes,  obstetrician  and  gynecolo- 
gist, Buffalo,  N.Y.,  General  Hospital 
and  associate  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  medical  school,  State 
University  of  New  York,  Buffalo.  Dr. 
Lippes  will  discuss  the  Lippes  looi5. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  21.  1965,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  402.  An  act  fdi-  the  relief  of  Oh  Wha  Ja 
(Penny  Korleen  Doughty  i ; 

S,  618,  hn  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Isabella  Samuelll; 

S,  1 198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Hariey  Brewer,  deceased;  and 

S.  1390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rocky 
River  Co,  and  Macy  Land  Corp. 


AMERICAN     FOREIGN     POLICY     IN 
THE     DOMINICAN     REPUBLIC 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, September  18,  In  the  highly  re- 
spected daily  newspaper,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  appeared  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Pulbrlght  Speech,  "  which 
I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  FtJLBttiGHr  Speech 

It  will  be  a  great  pity  If  Senator  Ftn,- 
BRioHT's  Senate  speech  on  the  handling  of 
the  Dominican  crisis  lea^ls  simply  to  a  fierce 
public  .irgimient  about  the  past.  As  he  him- 
self says,  analysis  of  the  past  is  useful  only 
if  It  helps  to  avoid  mistakes  In  the  future. 

There  Is  validity  In  Mr.  Fijlbright's 
charges  of  initial  "overtlmidlty"  .and  subse- 
quent "overreaction."  But  he  is  careful  to 
say  that  his  assessments  are  made  with  the 
ad\-antage  of  hindsight.  Yet  even  If  one 
concedes  that  there  were  mistakes  during 
those  early  weeks  of  the  upheaval,  we  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  since  done  a 
good  Job  in  trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
which  it  perhaps  helped  to  shatter — albeit 
Involuntarily. 

Only  the  flrst  wobbly  st«p6  have  been  made 
toward  normalcy  In  Santo  Domingo.  But 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  tireless  and 
resourceful,  would  never  have  been  able  to 
encourage  those  steps  if  he  had  not  had 
Washington's  backing.  It  has  been  a  little 
bit  like  MacmiUan  furiously  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  Eden  at  Suez,  protesting  all 
the  time  that  no  damage  had  been  done. 
But  over  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Mac- 
mlllan  and  Eden  roles  are  combined  In  one 
man- — and  he  wears  a  Texas  hat. 

As  we  have  already  said,  however,  we  think 
that  what  le  Important  now  Is  to  eschew  the 
same  kind  of  mistake  In  the  future  Senator 
Pplbright  uttered  a  few  home  truths, 
among  them: 

"The  movement  of  the  future  in  Latin 
America  is  Boclal  revolution  and  the  choice 
which  the  Latin  Americans  make  will  depend 


In  part  on  how  the  tjnlted  States  uses  Its 
great  influence. 

"Since  Just  about  every  revolutionary 
movement  Is  likely  to  attract  Comniunist 
support,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  the  ap- 
proach followed  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
If  consistently  pursued,  must  ine\'ltably  make 
us  the  enemy  of  all  revoluticus  and  therefore 
the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and  corrupt 
oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere. 

"It  should  be  very  clear  that  the  choice 
Is  not  between  social  revolution  and  con- 
servative oligarchy;  but  whether,  by  support- 
ing reform,  we  bolster  the  popular  non-Com- 
munist left  or  whether,  by  supporting  un- 
popular oligarchies,  we  drive  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  educated  and  patriotic  young  Latin 
Americans  to  an  embittered  and  hostile  form 
of  communism  like  that  of  Fidel  Castro." 

Admittedly  all  this  is  easier  to  preach  tlian 
to  practice.  To  begin  with,  efiectlve  com- 
munication has  to  be  established  wnth  that 
rising  generation — and  their  confldence  won. 
Their  language  will  differ  from  ours  In  many 
ways.  But  most  of  them  want  for  them- 
selves what  we  have  won  and  want — and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  would  still 
prefer  not  to  turn  outside  the  American 
hemisphere  or  to  alien  t\Tarinics  to  try  to 
get  it, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial makes  a  point  which  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  I.  as  well  as  other  Senators, 
have  been  endeavoring  to  make  for  some 
time,  that  the  important  matter  with 
respect  to  our  policy  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  some  of  us  think  has 
been  mistaken,  is  not  what  happened  in 
the  past,  but  what  should  happen  in  the 
future. 

In  this  regard.  1  should  hope  very  much 
that  the  attitude  of  those  in  the  State 
Department  responsible  for  our  Latin- 
American  policy  who  have  become  more 
friendly  to  democi'atic  liations  wliich  are 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  Alliance  for  Pi-ogress  will  be  en- 
couraged. This,  to  me,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  is  emphasized  by  a  col- 
umn entitled  "A  Losing  Struggle  in  Latin 
America."  wliich  aj:)peared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  by  the  lilghly 
respected  columnist.  Marquis  Cliilds. 

Mr.  Childs  points  out  that  poverty  is 
increasing,  not  decreasing,  in  Latin 
America;  that  the  population  problem  is 
becoming  worse  and  not  better ;  and  that 
the  hope  of  saving  those  nations  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  depends,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  on  the  friendly  basis  on 
which  we  in  the  United  States  of  America 
advance  the  cause  of  free,  liberal  demo- 
cratic nations  in  that  portion  of  the 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mar- 
quis Childs  column  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Losing  STBtrccLE  in  Latin  America 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  ricb  lands  are  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  lands  are  getting  poorer.  That  is  the 
harsh  reality  that  cannot  be  concealed  by 
any  amount  of  wishful  talk  put  out  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen. 

This  applies  with  special  force  to  Latin 
.America,  since  the  -Alliance  for  Progress  was 
to  reverse  the  trend  in  this  hemisphere  In 
country  after  country  the  gnawing  ache  of 
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poverty,  liunger.  and  the  revolution  of  ris- 
ing demands  bring  unrest  and  disorder.  It 
la  no  answer,  as  Senator  J.  William  Pm.- 
sRtciiT  noted  In  his  .ipeech  on  the  Dominican 
crisis,  to  put  this  down  to  the  machinations 
of  a  hondlul  of  Communists.  Communism 
will  always  try  to  exploit  Indigenous  dis- 
orders. 

A  recent  stiitement  that  got  too  little  at- 
tention underwrites  the  renllty  about  Latin 
America.  Felipe  Herrera.  president  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  a  Chilean 
With  wide  banking  experience,  in  discuss- 
IQC  the  provport  of  a  common  market  for 
Livtln  America,  made  some  personal  obscrva- 
tlor«  about  the  present  stale  of  adairs.  He 
sKld ' 

"The  positive  etlorLs  undertaken  Internally 
by  the  Latin  American  countries,  especially 
sl^ce  the  cst.ibllshmcnt  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  to  accelerate  development  and  to 
achieve  the  necessary  reforms  In  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  structures  have  not  yet  sub- 
stantially altered  the  current  situation  In 
Latin  Araerica  Two  out  of  three  inhabitants 
of  the  region  still  suiter  from  chronic  mal- 
nutrition, per  caplt.i  sKnculturnl  output  Is 
lower  today  than  It  w.is  30  years  ago  and 
two  out  of  every  five  adults  are  Illiterate. 

"It  Is  not  surprising  therefore  that  ten- 
sions of  every  sort  are  rl*ilng  as  a  product 
of  the  Interacting  processes  of  Inflatioii  sub- 
standard social  conditions,  urban  pre.ssures 
created  by  the  mass  movement  of  the  rural 
population  to  the  cities,  frustration  In  the 
rfiiddle  class  and  unrest  In  the  countryside. 
This  Inevitably  has  forced  government.s  to 
l&ke  emergency  action  on  a  stopgap  basis 
•ind  has  made  it  difficult  to  undertake  long- 
term  proernms  on  a  regional  level." 

The  prospect  In  the  near  future  is  there- 
fore for  more  explosions  like  that  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Herrera's  statement 
confirms  this  reporter's  findings  in  a  recent 
tour  of  South  America.  It  belles  the  con- 
venient explanation  of  State  Department 
spoke.smen  such  as  Under  Secretary  Thomas 
C.  Mann  who  lends  to  see  the  unrest  In 
terms  of  a  Communist  plot  that  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  force. 

Herrera  pointed  to  a  recent  statement  by 
President  George  Woods  of  the  World  Bank. 
Addressing  the  developed  countries  of  the 
West,  Woods  said  that  the  "present  level  of 
financing  ifor  the  underdeveloped  countries* 
Is  wholly  Inadequate." 

Since  \90i  the  long-term  public  capital 
supplied  by  the  developed  countries 
struggling  to  get  going  has  held  at  about 
the  same  level.  This  has  been  true  even 
though  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
itidustrlall/ed  countries  has  Increased  during 
this  period  at  a  rate  of  4  to  5  percent  a  year. 
Conequently.  Herrera  oberved.  the  net  offi- 
cial assistance  from  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries represents  a  declining  percentage  of 
their  national  Income. 

For  the  underdeveloped  countries  this 
level  of  aid  has  meant  a  decreasing  amount 
m  per  capita  terms  because  of  the  population 
explosion.  This  is  the  simple  arithmetic 
demonstrating  that  the  rich  are  getting  rich- 
er while  the  poor  eet  poorer. 

In  spite  of  a  steadily  Increasing  population, 
as  Hererra  noted,  per  capita  income  increased 
by  over  2  5  percent  In  1964  which  was  the 
goal  set  by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  In 
1961.  The  Fome  Increase  Is  in  prospect  for 
1985.  This  wris  part  of  the  optimism  ex- 
pressed by  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  on  his 
recent  tour  of  the  Americas. 

The  2.5  percent  gain  Is  from  such  a  low 
tjase — about  *200  a  year  In  many  countries — 
that  It  Is  meaningless.  Vaughn  rlghtfullv 
Bold  that  the  Alliance  Is  doing  many  splendid 
things.  It  is  pointing  the  way  to  the  changes 
essential  if  the  desperately  poor  nations  to 
the  south  are  to  move  forward  and  begin  the 
kind  of  economic  integration  that  can  mean 
real  progress. 


But  It  Is  the  limited  scale  on  which  these 
changes  have  begun  to  take  place  that  can- 
not be  concealed  by  optimistic  talk.  For 
what  the  facts  show,  as  a  responsible  banker 
has  now  suggested.  Is  the  need  for  a  new  and 
far  broader  dimension  for  the  Alliance, 

A  book  President  Johnson  Is  said  to  have 
read  and  reread  Is  Barbara  Ward's  "The  Rich 
Nations  and  the  Poor  Nations."  It  may  be 
that  a  new  edition,  "Richer  Nation  and 
Poorer  Nations"  Is  due. 


WHAT  GOES  ON  IN  THE  SKY? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  matters  now  be- 
fore this  country  is  whether  the  decision 
by  the  Pi'esident  to  authorize  the  Air 
Force  to  construct  a  military  observation 
laboratory  in  outer  space  was  or  was  not 
wise.  In  that  connection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  v.hat  I  consider  to  be 
an  excellent  editorial,  written  by  Norman 
Cousins  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1965.  entitled  "What  Goes  On 
in  the  Sky?"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 

the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Goes  On  in  the  Sky? 
On  various  occasions  during  the  past  year. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  continuity  in  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. One  aspect  of  that  continuity  Is  now 
in  question.  We  refer  to  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  the  need  to  avoid  a 
nightmarish  danger  of  colossal  dimensions  to 
the  American  people  and  the  world's  peoples 
In  general.  This  danger  arose  the  moment 
man  discovered  he  was  able  to  liberate  him- 
self from  earth's  gravity  and  go  cruising  in 
space.  Ppr  this  development  meant  that 
space  stations  could  become  the  orbiting  car- 
riers of  atomic  weapons,  putting  the  entire 
planet  under  the  nuclear  gun. 

President  Elsenhower  was  the  first  to  warn 
of  this  OrwelUan  horror.  He  spoke  of  the 
very  real  pcsslblUty  of  accident  or  miscalcu- 
lation that  could  trigger  an  unspeakable 
holocaust.  And  even  without  accident  or 
miscalculation,  weapons  in  orbit  would  con- 
vert the  sky  Into  a  grim  canopy.  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Macmlllan  fully  supported  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  declaration  against  nu- 
clear weapons  in  space. 

On  coming  to  office.  President  Kennedy 
gave  high  priority  to  the  need  for  effective 
agreements  aimed  at  preventing  military 
spacecraft  from  occupying  outer  space.  Both 
through  the  United  Nations  and  through 
direct  negotiations  with  Premier  NIklta 
Khrushchev,  President  Kennedy  persisted 
with  his  effort  to  Insure  that  space  would 
be  reserved  for  peaceful  purposes.  As  a 
result,  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Issued  declarations  of  Intent  against 
military  operations  In  space.  The  United 
Nations,  on  October  17,  19B3,  endorsed  this 
action  ond  called  upon  all  other  nations  to 
l>e  bound  by  It.  Though  the  potential  mili- 
tary use  of  rockets  was  Inherent  in  the  devel- 
opment of  space  technology,  neither  country 
crossed  the  line  Into  military  ventures.  In 
fact,  the  space  program  In  the  United  States 
had  been  deliberately  put  under  civilian  con- 
trol. Just  as  President  Truman  yeirs  earlier 
successfully  fought  to  keep  atomic  energy 
development  in  nonmllltary  hands.  To  be 
sure,  the  US  Air  Force  had  been  pressing 
for  a  prominent  role  In  space  development, 
but  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  held 
to  their  contention  that  outer  space  should 
be  out  of  bounds  to  the  military. 

The  contlnultv  of  this  policy  has  now  been 
broken.  On  .August  25,  1963.  President  John- 
son announced  be  had  authorized  the  Air 


Force  to  proceed  with  Its  plans  for  a  Mjinned 
Orbiting  Labor.itory.  While  It  was  em- 
phasized thot  the  MOL  would  not  be  armed 
with  nuclear  firepower,  the  MOL  nevertheless 
represenlfi  a  speclhc  military  use  of  space 
vehicles.  \s  such,  it  Is  a  step  toward  the 
direct  extension  of  the  arms  i«ce  Into  outer 
space. 

What  makes  the  matter  all  the  more  Inex- 
plicable Is  that  no  one  has  stated  tJie  cose 
ag.ilnst  military  activity  In  space  more 
cogffirHy  than  President  Johnson  himself — 
In  the  very  act  of  making  the  announcement 
iibout  MOL  He  did  not  make  clear  beyond 
J  reasonuble  doubt,  however,  why  the  MOL 
and  also  the  involvement  of  the  Air  Force 
do  not  run  counter  to  the  United  Nations 
resolution  sliced  by  the  United  States,  or 
the  policy  of  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, or  bis  own  statement  about  the  Im- 
portance of  preventing  the  extension  of  mili- 
tary technology  Into  space. 

If  the  principal  opposing  argument  here  Is 
that  the  MOL  wlU  be  untirm^d.  this  may 
meet  a  technicality,  but  It  does  not  meet 
the  problem  created  by  the  fact  that  the 
door  Is  now  open  to  a  long  line  of  new 
developments  In  the  field  of  orbiting  labora- 
tories. In  pist  negotiations  for  arms  limita- 
tion and  control,  the  United  States  has  prop- 
erly emphasized  the  need  for  adequate  In- 
spection. Yet  we  have  now  taken  the  Ini- 
tiative in  a  field  where  inspection  la  most 
Improbable  and  virtually  Impossible.  For 
the  Russians,  Inevitably,  will  now  send  up 
MOLji  of  their  own.  and  there  will  be  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  these  spacecraft  will  be 
secretly  armed  with  nuclear  gun  mounts 
The  very  existence  of  such  a  possibility  is 
certain  to  produce  a  clamor  in  the  United 
States  for  armed  space  vehicles  of  our  own. 
And  the  stage  will  be  set  for  other  nations 
to  Join  the  horror,  cluttering  up  the  sky 
with  death-dlsaemlnatlng  vehicles  and  block- 
lug  out  man's  vision  of  a  rational  world  in 
which  to  live  out  his  life  with  reasonable 
faith  In  the  sanity  and  decency  of  his  fellow 
man. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  an  educated 
nation.  But  we  have  not  yet  learned  th« 
most  fundamental  lesson  of  the  atomic  age 
This  Is  the  lesson  that  our  safety  and  secu- 
rity no  longer  depend  on  the  accumulation, 
multiplication,  or  refinement  of  force,  but 
on  the  control  of  force.  For  the  force  can- 
not be  used  without  destroying  security, 
shattering  freedom,  and  making  a  weird 
farce  of  claims  for  human  uniqueness, 
human  Intelligence,  human  noblUty.  What 
will  It  profit  us  in  the  last  Instant  of  recorded 
time  to  know  that  we  stood  supreme  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  variety, 
multiplicity,  efficiency,  and  sophistication  of 
the  force  that  figured  In  the  final  holocaust' 
Inherent  In  our  history  are  higher  distinc- 
tions. The  time  In  which  to  put  those  dis- 
tinctions fully  to  work  grows  short. 


DANGER  SIGNAL— AMERICAN  FAM- 
ILIES SAVING  LESS.  BORROWING 
MORE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  few 
economic  commentators  have  noticed  it, 
but  there  has  been  an  interesting  change 
In  spending  and  saving  habits  by  the 
American  people  In  recent  months  that 
may  have  considerable  significance  ior 
our  economy. 

For  years  economic  experts  appearing 
beiore  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
have  asserted  that  Americans  are  in- 
clined to  save  between  7  and  8  percent 
of  their  Income.  They  save  a  little  more 
In  good  times,  especially  in  war  times 
when  goods  are  scarce  and  savins  is 
vigorously  promoted  as  patriotic  and 
somewhat  less  In  depression  times  when 
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Incomes  are  low  and  more  is  needed  to 
meet  firm  obligations  and  necessities. 

There  has  been  a  recent,  dramatic 
change  in  this  pattern,  in  part  because 
the  statistics  have  been  modified.  But 
also  allowing  for  the  statistical  change 
there  has  been  a  distinct  diminution,  a 
fall  off  in  the  savings  of  Americans  In 
recent  months. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  phenom- 
enon because  the  present  times  cannot 
by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  con- 
sidered depression  times.  In  fact  we  have 
never  had  anything  like  the  prosperity 
that  has  come  to  this  Nation  this  year. 

Last  year  was  a  great  year  for  the 
American  economy.  This  year  appears 
to  be  far  better.  Just  tills  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  "Economic  Indica- 
tors" for  September — the  latest  statisti- 
cal report  on  our  economic  progress,  and 
it  is  mighty  good  reading.  In  the  second 
quarter  gross  national  product  smashed 
all  records,  business  and  professional  In- 
come, rental  income,  dividend  income, 
corporate  profits,  wages — all  continued 
to  leap  ahead.  Unemployment  continues 
at  the  lowest  level  in  years.  It  is  still 
much  too  high  for  teenagers,  minority 
groups,  and  unskilled.  But  for  married 
men  it  Is  down  to  2.6  percent.  Average 
hourly  earnings  have  jumped  to  S2.60 
and  weekly  earnings  to  more  than  S106 
in  manufacturing  industries. 

And  yet  the  American  people  are  sav- 
ing less  and  substantially  less  of  their 
Income. 

There  are  many  possible  explanations 
for  this  plienomcnon.  more  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  keep  the  economy  moving,  greater 
reliance  on  social  security,  medicare,  etc, 
for  the  future,  more  efficient  promotion 
of  automobiles,  appliances  and  other  in- 
come absorbing  expenditure. 

At  any  rate  this  changing  pattern 
should  significantly  alter  expectations 
and  foieccsts  for  our  economic  future. 

One  other  significant  economic  statis- 
tical development  is  the  sharp  jump  In 
the  proportion  of  income  the  American 
people  are  pouring  into  interest.  This  is 
directly  related  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  installment  credit — the  time 
buying  of  everything  from  vacations  and 
furniture  to  automobiles  and  clothing. 
The  increase  is  really  spectacular.  In 
fact  today  Interest  as  a  proportion  of 
income  is  almost  exactly  twice  what  it 
was  in  1950. 

Both  of  these  developments — the  re- 
duced tendency  of  the  American  people 
to  save  in  a  period  of  prosperity  and  the 
soaring  expenditure  for  interest  could  be 
danger  signals.  The  last  time  the  pro- 
pensity to  save  dropped  sharply  in  a 
relative  prosperity  period  was  In  the  late 
twenties.  The  sharply  increased  expendi- 
ture for  interest  demonstrates  how  ex- 
tended millions  of  American  families 
have  become  in  borrowing  to  buy.  and 
how  susceptible  they  could  be  to  an  inter- 
ruption of  their  income  because  of  a 
recession. 

George  Shea  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nsl  deals  thoughtfully  and  perceptively 
*ith  these  developments  in  a  column  In 
yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

APPBAISAL    op    CUHRENT    TRENDS    IN    BXTSXNESS 

AND  Finance 

Trends  In  consumer  spending  and  saving 
have  taken  on  a  shi-rply  changed  appearance 
as  a  result  of  revisions  niude  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  statistics  on  gross  national  pro- 
duction and  associated  Items.  The  net  of 
the  change  Is  that  personal  saving  appears 
to  have  been  declining  in  recent  years  as  a 
proportion  of  spendable  Income,  whereas 
previously  It  appeared  to  be  holding  nearly 
steady. 

As  explained  here  on  a  previous  occasion, 
the  revisions  are  of  two  diHerent  kinds,  sta- 
tistical and  definitional.  The  statistical 
ones  are  merely  improvements  based  on  more 
detailed  and  more  exact  figures.  The  defi- 
nitional changes  result  from  decisions  by  tile 
Gore^nment's  stjitistlclans  to  treat  some 
Items  in  the  national  economic  accounts  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  they  were  handled  be- 
fore. 

In  the  case  of  the  consumer  spending  fig- 
ures, an  Important  definitional  change  Is  in 
the  handling  of  interest  paid  by  consumers. 
It  used  to  be  put  elsewhere  In  the  Nation's 
economic  accounts,  but  now  It's  liandled  as 
an  expenditure  in  the  same  manner  as  con- 
sumer outlays  on  goods  and  services.  That 
Is,  It's  deducted  from  consumers'  spendable 
Income  in  calculating  personal  saving. 
Spendable  income  is  technically  called  per- 
sonal dIspoEable  Income  and  is  roughly  de- 
fined as  persorial  Income  minus  personal 
taxes. 

The  change  In  treatment  Is  important,  be- 
cause the  Interest  figure  is  large.  In  1964  it 
amounted  to  $10  billion,  or  2.3  percent  of 
disposable  Income.  Also.  It  has  grown  over 
the  years  at  a  little  faster  rate  than  has  dis- 
posable Income.  In  1955  It  was  1.7  percent 
of  disposable  Income  and  in  1950  only  1.2 
percent. 

The  deduction  of  interest  payments  from 
Income  In  arriving  at  saving  figures  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age saved,  and  that  Is  what  has  happened. 
Instead  of  remaining  between  7  and  8  per- 
cent of  disposable  Income,  as  the  previous 
arri«ngemtnt  of  the  figures  resulted,  personal 
suvlng  over  the  past  10  years  and  more  has 
held  between  roughly  5  and  7  percent  of 
Income. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  relative  size 
of  consumer  interest  payments  has  grown 
nould  be  expected  to  cause  a  downtrend  in 
the  percent  saved,  unless  other  consumer 
outlays  diminished  correspondingly.  That, 
too.  Is  what  has  happened.  Whereas  the 
former  figures  showed  an  almost  level  trend 
(with  rare  1-year  deviations)  in  the  propor- 
tion saved  starting  about  1951  and  going 
through  1964,  the  new  figures  show  a  distinct 
downward  trend. 

In  the  3  years  1951-53.  the  percent  saved 
didn't  fall  below  7.2  percent.  In  the  5  years 
1954-58.  the  highest  proportion  for  any  year 
was  7  percent.  Since  then  the  highest  rate 
for  any  year  has  been  6  percent.  In  the  first 
two  quarters  of  this  year,  furthermore,  the 
proportions  were  down  to  63  and  B  percent, 
respectively. 

This  downtrend,  however.  Isn't  solely  the 
rasult  of  Including  interest  payments  among 
the  consumer  outlays  deducted.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Government,  in  announcing  the 
new  figures,  says  flatly  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  downtrend  in  the  new  figures  as  op- 
posed to  the  old  Is  statistical ; 

"The  year-to-year  changes  based  on  the 
new  series,"  it  says,  "are  quite  similar  to 
those  based  on  the  prior  series,  but  the 
longer  term  movement  Is  different.  The  pre- 
viously published  series  show  only  a  minor 
downdrlft  from  the  peak  rates  reached  In  the 
fifties.  The  revised  series  show  a  reduction 
In  the  saving  rate  during  the  fifties  and  con- 


tinuing Into  the  sixties.  •  •  •  The  change 
in  the  trend  of  the  saving  ratio  Is  the  result 
of  statistical  revisions.  Definitional  changes 
have  reduced  the  saving  ratio  •  •  •  but  have 
had  no  significant  effect  on  Its  trend." 

What  the  meaning  of  this  downtrend  in 
the  saving  ratio  may  be  Is  a  question  that 
must  be  approached  In  the  light  of  past 
trends.  Unfortunately,  trustworthy  figures 
on  the  ratio  arc  available  only  back  to  1929, 
and  during  much  of  the  time  since  then 
conditions  have  been  abnormal,  being 
marked  by  war  in  the  early  1940's  and 
1950's,  and  depression  in  the  1830's. 

These  two  factors  have  affected  the  ratio 
in  unmistakable  fashion.  War  has  expanded 
the  saving  rate  hugely,  and  depression  lias 
reduced  it  sharply.  In  4  years  of  World 
War  11  the  saving  ratio  climbed  to  or  above 
20  percent. 

The  reasons  are  clear.  A  large  part  of  the 
population  was  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
could  do  very  little  consumer  spending. 
Even  more  Important,  civilian  production 
was  restricted  to  make  room  for  war  produc- 
tion, and  there  was  little  in  the  way  of  goods 
on  which  consumers  could  spend  their  in- 
comes. 

The  causes  of  reduced  saving  In  depres- 
sions are  equally  clear.  Widespread  unem- 
ployment held  many  Incomes  down  to  or  be- 
low subsistence  levels.  In  2  years  of  the  de- 
pressed 1930's  expenditures  were  larger  tlian 
disposable  income  and  the  saving  figure  was 
a  minus.  In  the  two  best  business  years  of 
the  period,  1936  and  19:J7,  the  saving  rates 
were  5,4  and  5  3  percent  respectively.  Some 
of  the  postwar  years  also  show  reduced  saving 
rates  associated  with  business  recessions. 

In  addition,  2  years  In  the  late  1940'5  show 
relatively  low  saving  rates,  presumably  be- 
cause consumers  were  splurging  on  ttie  goods 
which  for  the  first  time  were  becoming  avail- 
able after  the  long  wor  years.  And  1950, 
the  year  of  Korean  war-scare  buying,  also 
showed  a  saving  rate  of  only  6.3  percent,  com- 
pared with  7.2  percent  or  more  in  1951-53 
when  consumer  buying  was  again  restricted 
by  war  though  not  as  severely  as  In  World 
Warn. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  explanation  of  the 
low  saving  rates  of  the  IBBO's?  There  cer- 
tainly Isn't  any  depres.?lon  or  recession  to 
squeeze  down  Incomes.  On  the  contrary, 
personal  Income  has  been  growing.  But 
consumption  has  been  growing  faster. 

Perhaps  this  trend  merely  reflects  confi- 
dence In  the  outlook  resulting  from  a  series 
of  good  years  with  rising  employment  and  In- 
comes. However,  it  also  suggests  tluit  a  re- 
versal could  come  at  any  time:  and  certainly 
there  can't  be  any  hope  of  much  further  'Ise 
In  the  consumption  rate  and  reduction  In  the 
saving  rate.  Indeed,  the  steady  relative 
increase  in  the  amount  of  Interest  seems 
likely  to  encroach  on  spending  for  goods  and 
services.  Possibly  the  fact  that  the  saving 
rate  in  1929,  Just  befofe  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  was  only  5  percent  Is  significant. — 
Geobce  SH£A. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1 949 

Mr.  SP.^RKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  684,  S.  1826. 

The  \nCE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  stated  by  title. 

The     LEGISL.MnE     ClERK.      A     bill     IS. 

1826)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  re- 
lating to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
bten  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  after  line  9,  to  strike  out: 

(2 1  by  Btrllclng  out  the  lost  sentence 
thereof. 

On  page  2.  after  line  6,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  ^s  follows: 

Sec  3.  pf-ctlon  505(a)  o{  such  Act  (22 
ITS  C.  1643d I  Is  amended  by  adding  a.  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  m  foUowa:  "A 
claim  under  section  503 in)  of  this  title  based 
uimn  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing  bj  any 
corporation,  association,  or  other  entity  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  TJnited  Slates, 
or  of  :iny  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
considered,  only  when  such  debt  or  other  ob- 
ligation Is  a  charge  on  property  which  has 
been  nationalized,  expropriated.  Intervened. 
or  taken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  " 

At  the  bPETinning  of  line  17.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "3"  to  "4";  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  22.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "4"  to  "5";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

B,>  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse 
c/  scprfseniotire.i' o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949  (22  USC.  1643)  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "which  have  arisen 
out  of  debts  for  merchandise  ftirnlshed  or 
.■iervlces  rendered  by  nationals  of  the  United 
Stales  without  regard  to  the  date  on  which 
stich  merchandise  was  furnished  or  services 
were  rendered  or";  and 

Sec.  2  Section  503(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
use.  1643b(ai  i  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■arising  out  of  debts  for  merchandise  fur- 
nished or  services  rendered  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  date 
on  which  such  merchandise  was  furnished 
or  services  were  rendered  or". 

Sec.  3.  Section  505(b)  of  such  Act  (22 
OS.C.  1643d)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  "A 
claim  under  section  503 (a  i  of  this  title  based 
upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing  by 
atiy  corporation,  association,  or  other  entity 
creaulzed  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  considered,  only  when  such 
debt  or  other  obligation  Is  a  charge  on  prop- 
erty which  has  been  nationalized,  expropri- 
ated, intervened,  or  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba." 

Sec.  4.  Section  506  of  such  Act  (22  DSC. 
1643ei  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  Pro- 
tided.  That  the  deduction  of  such  amounts 
shall  not  be  construed  as  divesting  the 
Jnlted  States  of  any  rights  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  for  the  amounts  so 
deducted". 

Sec.  5.  Section  511  of  such  Act  (22  VSC. 
1643JI    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"AjypropriatioTis 

"Sec  511  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sar}'  to  enable  the  Commission  to  pay  its  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Incurred  in  carrying 
out  tu  functions  under  this  title." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHF-RS  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  congratulate  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
iMr.  SpARKMANi,  a  i-anking  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  reporting  favorably  S. 
1826.  introduced  by  me  early  in  the  year 


to  make  certain  practical  amendments  to 
the  Cuban  claims  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act. 

This  mea.sure  provides  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  claims  against  the  Government 
of  Cuba  by  American  citizens  at  a  time 
when  fixed  liability  can  be  assessed. 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  my  proposal  and 
certainly  agree  fully  with  its  contents. 

There  is  one  specific  section  of  the  re- 
port to  which  I  would  like  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  and  that  relates  to  Its 
comments  with  respect  to  "blocked 
assets." 

The  committee  Indicated  its  judgment 
that  the  Treasui-j-  Department  should 
unblock  certalo  property  situated  in  the 
United  States,  owed  to  or  held  in  the 
name  of  certa;n  defunct  Cuban  corpora- 
tions which  are  substantially  owned  by 
US.  citizens  and  residents.  I  certainly 
concur  fully  with  the  committees  con- 
clusion that  the  Treasury  Department 
should  without  delay  unblock  the  prop- 
erty described  m  the  committee  hearings 
and  report.  Unless  such  action  is  taken 
these  assets  owned  by  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  could  be  uti- 
lized to  pay  the  claim  of  another  U.S. 
citizen  when  the  liability  to  pay  these 
claims  justly  rests  with  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

Passage  of  tills  measure,  I  feel,  will 
make  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
asserting  American  citizens'  claims 
against  the  Cuban  Government  when  it 
is  hoped  that  the  present  Communist- 
dominated  government  will  be  overthown 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  and  Cuba 
once  again  becomes  a  partner  in  the  free 
world. 

I  Sincerely  trust  that  the  measure  will 
receive  the  wholehearted  support  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and   third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  engrossment, 
third  reading,  and  passage  of  S.  1826. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  amend- 
ment Is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  beginning  with  the  word 
"amended"  In  line  4.  strike  out  through  line 
9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"amended  by  striking  out  which  have  arisen 
out  of  debts  for  merchandise  furnished  or 
services  rendered  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  date  on  which 
such  merchandise  was  furnished  or  services 
were  rendered  or*." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.    1826 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
501  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949  (22  VS.C.  1643)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "which  have  arisen  out  of  debts 
for  merchandise  furnished  or  services  ren- 
dered by  -latlonals  of  the  United  States  wltb- 
out  regard  to  the  date  on  which  such  mer- 
chandise was  furnished  or  services  were 
rendered  or". 

Sec.  2  Section  503(a)  of  such  Act  I22 
U.S.C.  1643b  (a) )  Is  amended  by  strlkljig  out 
"arising  out  of  debts  for  merchandise  fur- 
nished or  services  rendered  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the  date 
on  which  such  merchandise  was  furnished  or 
services  were  rendered  or". 

Sec.  3.  Section  505(a)  of  such  Act  (22 
use.  1643d)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  "A 
claim  luder  section  503(a)  of  this  title  based 
upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing  by 
any  corporation,  association,  or  other  entity 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  considered,  only  when  such  debt 
or  other  obligation  U  a  charge  on  property 
which  has  been  nationalized,  expropriated. 
Intervened,  or  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba." 

SEC.  4.  Section  506  of  such  Act  (22  USC. 
1643(e)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  P'o- 
vided,  That  the  deduction  of  such  amounts 
shall  not  be  construed  as  divesting  the 
United  States  of  any  rights  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  for  the^  amounts  so 
deducted". 

Sec.  6  Section  511  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1643Ji   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  511.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  stuns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commission  to  pay  Its  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Incurred  In  carrylnj 
out  its  functions  under  this  title." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  N" 
701  > .  explaining  the  purposes  of  tht  ■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excf  i; / 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrRPOSB   OF   BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1826.  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is  to  amend 
and  rewrite  certain  provisions  of  title  V  of  the 
international  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
relating  to  claims  against  Cuba,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  last  year.  An  es- 
planation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  Is  set 
forth  below. 

PROVISIONS   or  THE   BILL 

Sections  1  and  2  of  S.  1326  amend  sections 
501  and  503(a)  of  title  V  of  the  Internntloiial 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  by  striking  out 
the  clauses  in  those  sections  which  provide 
for  the  determination  by  the  Foreign  Clainis 
Settlement  Commission  of  claims  against  the 
Oovermnent  of  Cuba  for  merchandise  and 
services  furnished  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  date  on  which 
such  merchandise  was  furnished  or  services 
were  rendered. 

The  committee  agreed  to  delete  this  lai>- 
guage  because  there  may  be  claims  by  tJ.S. 
citizens  against  the  Government  of  Cuba 
which  date  back  many  years.  These  clnUns 
are  not  related  to  the  nationalization  or  con- 
fiscation of  American-owned  property  W 
Cuba  by  the  Castro  government  on  or  after 
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January  I.  1959.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, the  committee  expects  that  valid  claims 
by  U.S.  citizens  against  the  Government  of 
Cuba  or  any  entity  expropriated  by  Cuba  that 
existed  prior  to  January  1 .  1959.  and  are  with- 
in the  statute  of  limitations  and  in  accord 
with  principles  of  International  law  will  be 
given  consideration  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  It  la  believed  that 
aie  provision  of  section  503(a)  which  au- 
tBorizes  the  Commission  to  determine  claims 
la  accordance  with  applicable  substantive 
liiw.  including  international  law.  Is  broad 
enough  to  Include  claims  which  accrued  in 
tlie  years  immediately  preceding  January  1, 
195B.  the  day  on  which  the  present  Cuban 
Government  came  Into  power,  and  which  are 
legally  valid  under  principles  of  International 
law.  It  should  be  added,  the  committee  is 
of  the  view  that  any  debt  claim  not  barred 
under  Cuban  law  on  January  1,  1959.  should 
De  considered  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  as  a  claim  arising  on  or 
after  January  1. 1959, 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  506 
o!  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
ol  1949  by  striking  out  the  proviso. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  year  reported  a  bill  (H.R.  12259)  with  a 
proviso  Inserted  In  section  606  as  follows 
lister  accepted  by  the  House) : 

"Sec.  506.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  claim,  the  Commission  shall  deduct  all 
amounts  the  claimant  has  received  from  any 
source  on  account  of  the  same  Iocs  or  losses: 
Provided.  That  the  deduction  of  such  amount 
shall  not  be  construed  as  divesting  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  of  any  rights  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  for  the  amounts  so  deducted." 

The  accompanying  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report  indicated  that  this  proviso 
cloufe  may  have  been  Intended  to  prevent 
both  double  recovery  by  claimant  (I.e..  from 
Ijoih  a  tax  benefit  and  possible  payment  on 
i  claim  I  as  well  as  diminution  of  the  tot.'U 
U.S  claim  against  Cuba  by  the  amoimt  of 
any  tax  benefits  related  to  the  Cuban  lo.'ises. 

The  House  version  of  section  506  lost  year, 
and  this  year  by  amendment  In  H.R  9336. 
Is  similar  to  a  provision  In  the  Czech  claims 
title  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  and  Is  Intended  to  maximize  the  use  of 
a  claims  fund  by  reducing  claims  by  amounts 
the  clutmants  had  actually  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  loss  from  other  sources, 
such  .15  insurance.  This  language,  even  with 
the  addition  of  the  Senate  proviso,  technical- 
ly did  not  apply  to  any  tax  benefi4B^'allable 
Irom  such  losses  ( because  tax  benentyare  not 
an  amount  received ) .  and  v.*as  not  interpreted 
to  apply  to  tax  benefits  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  under  the 
Czech  claims  program. 

A  review  of  the  applicable  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  provisions  and  pre\'ioua  practice 
under  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  Indicates  that  the  proviso  In  section  506 
is  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  The  Inter- 
tijl  P.evcnuc  Code  presents  double  recovery 
liy  i.-nposlng  a  tax  on  any  compensation  re- 
ceived by  a  claimant  to  the  extent  he  has 
previously  derived  a  tax  benefit  from  the  loss. 
The  Treasury  has  previously  Indicated  that 
additional  language  Is  unnecess.ary  in  con- 
nection with  the  wording  of  title  HI  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  (see 
Conference  Kept.  No.  1475  to  accompany  H  R. 
S382,  84th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  1955).  Further- 
more, the  proviso  Is  unnecessary  to  protect 
the  total  claim  of  the  United  States  since 
there  Is  nothing  in  international  law.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  previous  practice 
tinder  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  that  would  Increase  or  reduce  the  total 
f  S.  claim  agalTist  Cuba  by  the  amount  of 
the  writeoff  allowed  imder'  US  tax  legisla- 
tion. Similarly,  the  amount  of  the  private 
claim  against  Cuba  by  the  persons  suffering 
the  loss  la  not  diminished  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  deduction  of  the  lOM  resulted 
In  a  savings  in  Income  tax. 
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U.S.  Government  claims  against  Cuba  are 
not  governed  by  title  V  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  and  will  be 
handled  separately  from  the  U.S.  private 
claims  to  be  adjudicated  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  511 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
to  read  as  loUows; 

"appropriations 

"Sec.  511.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commission  to  pay  Its 
administrative  expenses  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  this  title  " 

Section  511  presently  provides  for  the  vest- 
ing and  sale  of  certain  Cuban  assets  In  the 
United  Stales  and  the  use  of  the  proceeds 
thereof,  to  the  extent  necessary,  to  reim- 
burse the  US  Government  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
in  processing  claims  against  Cuba. 

In  agreeing  to  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  511.  the  committee  was  persuaded 
by  the  following  argument  advanced  by  the 
Department  of  state:  "•  *  •  It  is  the  De- 
partment's view  that  the  vesting  and  sale  of 
Cuban  property  co\ild  set  an  unfortunate 
example  for  countries  less  dedicated  than  the 
United  States  to  the  preservation  of  property 
rights.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  encourages  the 
Investment  of  American  capital  overseas  and 
endeavors  to  protect  such  Investments 
against  nationalization,  expropriations.  In- 
tervention, and  taking.  To  vest  and  sell 
Cuban  assets  could,  therefore,  be  counter- 
productive. It  woiUd  place  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  In  the  position  of  doing 
what  Castro  has  done.  It  cotild  cause  other 
governments  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  insisting  upon  respect 
for  property  rights.  The  result  could  be  a 
reduction.  In  an  Immeasurable  but  real 
degree,  of  one  of  the  protections  enjoyed  by 
American-owned  property  around  the  world. 
Should  this  protection  be  diminished,  the 
task  of  economic  development  to  which  the 
United  States  is  devoting  a  great  pan  of  its 
strength  and  resources  could  become  more 
difficult  because  of  an  attendant  decrease  in 
such  investment." 

In  other  words,  the  sale  of  the  Cuban 
assets  In  quesUon  would  weaken  the  prin- 
ciple of  International  law  regarding  the 
sanctity  of  property  and  would  be  contrary 
to  the  traditional  policies  and  practices  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  It  should  be  added 
that  section  511.  as  amended  by  S.  1826.  will 
not  have  any  adverse  effect  on  American 
claimants. 

COMMrrTFE    AMENDMENTS 

S.  1826.  as  approved  by  the  committee, 
contains  two  amendments. 

First,  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1  of  the 
bill  Is  deleted.  The  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph was  to  strike  out  the  last  sentence  of 
section  501  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949.  which  provides  that  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  Cuban 
cJalms  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing 
an  appropriation  or  as  any  Intention  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  claims  of  American  riStlonals  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba,  This  language  was 
Intentionally  added  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  when  It  approved  the 
Cuban  claims  bill  (HR.  12259)  last  year  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  at  no  time 
In  the  future  does  It  (the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations i  expect  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  pay  any 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  As  the  committee  stated  in 
its  report: 

"The  payment  of  such  claims  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Government.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Cuban  Government,  and  under  no  circum- 


stances should  the  American  taxpayer  be  re- 
quired to  foot  the  bill  for  the  payment  of  any 
part  of  these  claims.  It  was  with  the  specific 
understanding  that  the  Commltee  on  For- 
eign Relations  decided  to  report  H.R  12259. 
which  provides  only  for  the  receipt  and  de- 
termination by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment C/ommlssion  of  liie  amount  and  validity 
of  claims  of  US.  nationals  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba."  (See  S.  Rept.  No  1521. 
B8th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

The  second  amendment  approved  by  the 
committee  was  suggested  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  prevent  any  ambiguity  as  to  the 
kinds  of  creditor  claims  covered  by  title  V  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  The  amendment,  which  was  added  as 
a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  section  505 la t. 
provides  as  follows: 

"A  claim  under  section  503(a)  of  this  title 
based  upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing 
by  any  corporation,  association,  or  other  en- 
tity organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  considered,  only  when  such 
debt  or  other  obligation  Is  a  charge  on  prop- 
erty which  has  been  nationalized,  expro- 
priated, intervened,  or  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba." 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  make 
clear  that  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commtsslon  docs  not  have  Jurisdiction  to 
consider  claims  over  American  nationals 
arising  out  of  debts  or  other  obligations  for 
merchandise  sold  or  services  rendered  to  any 
corporation,  association,  or  other  entity  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonweallh  of  Puerto  Rico  whose  prop- 
erty was  taken  by  the  Government  of  Cuba 
provided,  however,  that  the  debt  or  obliga- 
tion Is  not  a  charge  on  property  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba.  It  is  not  Intended 
to  exclude  claims  of  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, financial  Institutions,  or  other  corpo- 
rations, associations,  or  legal  entitles  based 
upon  the  taking  of  assets  In  Cuba  Including 
assets  in  the  form  of  debts  or  other  obliga- 
tions. Nor  is  it  the  purpose  to  exclude  claims 
of  those  whose  accounts  In  Cuban  banks 
were  nationalized,  expropriated.  Intervened, 
or  otherwise  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba 

BLOCKED    ASSETS 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's  con- 
sideration Of  S.  1826,  a  memorandum  was 
received  (see  pp.  88-90  of  subcommittee 
hearings  on  International  claims)  indicat- 
ing that  the  Treasury  Department  is  contin- 
uing to  block  as  Cuban  assets  certain  prop- 
erty situated  in  the  United  States  nominally 
owed  to  or  held  in  the  name  of  certain  de- 
funct Cuban  corporations  which  are  sub- 
stantially owned  by  U.S.  citizens  and  resi- 
dents. 

It  was  suggested  that  S.  1826  be  amended 
specifically  to  direct  the  Treasury  to  unblock 
American-owned  property  of  this  type.  How- 
ever, in  response  to  an  inquiry,  the  Treasiiry 
Department  indicated  that  It  was  prepared 
to  unblock  these  funds  If  It  had  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  Congress  that  funds  of 
this  character  should  be  unblocked 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  recommends  that  upon  application 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  examine 
with  particular  care  each  case  Involving 
Cuban  assets  beneficially  owned  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  determine  whether  those  as- 
sets should  continue  to  be  blocked.  In  the 
committee's  view,  if  the  assets  are  wholly 
or  substantially  owned  by  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  the  United  Slates  they  should  be 
unblocked,  since  It  Is  possible  that  such 
assets  may  be  placed  In  a  fund  at  some  fu- 
ture date  and  used  to  pay  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  against  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment This  would  be  tantamount  to  using 
the  property  of  one  US.  citizen  to  pay  the 
claim  of  another  U.S  citizen. 
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COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  Subcommittee  on  Claims  Legislation 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
n  public  heiirlng  on  S.  1828  on  August  6. 
1965.  at  which  time  Mr.  Andreas  P.  Lowen- 
feld.  Deputy  Legal  Ad%i5er.  Department  of 
State,  testWed  In  support  of  the  bill.  The 
BUbcommittee  also  received  testimony  from 
Mr,  Kenneth  B  Sprague,  vice  president, 
American  it  Foreign  Po«cr  Co.,  Inc.,  who 
testified  In  support  of  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  creditor  claims.  No  witness  ap- 
penred  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
sidered S  1826  In  esecutlve  session  on  August 
10.  1965,  and  ordered  It  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate. 


REVISION  OF  EXISTING  BAIL  PRAC- 
TICES IN  COURTS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  735.  Senate  bill  13.57. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
1357'  to  revise  existing  ball  practices  in 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
leclion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
prot  ceded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1965". 

FINDINGS     AND     FUBPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (al   The  Confess  finds  that — 

(1)  Present  Federal  ball  practices  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  dilute  the  basic  tenets  that  a  person  Is 
presumed  innocent  until  proven  guilty  by  a 
court  of  law  and  that  jtistice  should  be  equal 
and  accessible  to  all: 

i2)  Persons  reasonably  expected  to  appear 
at  future  proceedings  should  not  be  deprived 
of  their  liberty  solely  because  of  their  finan- 
cial Inability  to  post  ball: 

(31  Respect  for  law  and  order  Is  dimin- 
ished when  the  attainment  of  pretrial  lib- 
erty depends  solely  upon  the  financial  status 
of  an  accused; 

(41  Bail  practices  which  rely  primarily 
on  financial  consideration  Inevitably  dis- 
advantage persons  and  families  of  limited 
means: 

(5i  The  high  costs  of  UTinecessary  de- 
tention Impose  a  severe  financial  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  and  deplete  public  funds 
which  could  be  better  uised  for  other  public 
purposes; 

(6 1  Family  and  community  ties,  a  Job. 
residence  in  the  community,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  substantial  criminal  record,  are 
factors  more  likely  to  assure  the  appearance 
of  a  person  than  the  posting  of  ball; 'and 

(71  Accused  persons  should  not  be  un- 
necessanly  detained  and  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  and 
the  effects  of  Jail  life:  nor  should  their  f.imi- 
lles  suffer  needless  public  derision  and  loss 
of  support. 

(bi  The  purpose  of  thl»  Act  Is  to  revise 
the  practices  relating  to  br.ll  to  assure  that 
all  persons,  regardless  of  their  financial 
status,  shall  not  needlessly  be  detained 
pending  their  appearance  to  answer  charges 
to  testify,  or  pending  appeal,  when  deten- 
tion serves  neither  the  ends  of  Justice  nor 
me  public  interest. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  207  OP  TITLE  18. 
ONITED  STATES  CODE 

SEC.  3.  (B)  Chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  striking  out 
section  3146  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"5  3148.  Release  In  noncapital  cases  prior  to 
trial 
"(a)  Any  person  charged  with  an  offense, 
other  than  an  offense  punishable  by  death, 
shall,  at  his  appearance  before  a  Judicial 
offlccr.  be  ordered  released  pending  trial  on 
his  personal  recognizance  or  upon  the  execu- 
tlon  of  an  unsecured  appearance  bond  In 
an  amount  specified  by  the  Judicial  officer, 
unless  the  officer  determines,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  that  such  a  release  will  not 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
son as  required.  When  such  a  determina- 
tion is  made,  the  Judicial  officer  shall,  either 
in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  the  above  meth- 
ods of  release,  impose  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  oi  release  which  will  reason- 
ably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
for  trial  or.  If  no  single  condition  gives  that 
assurance,  any  combination  of  the  following 
conditions: 

"(1)  place  the  person  in  the  custody  of 
a  designated  person  or  organization  agreeing 
to  supervise  hlin; 

"(2)  place  the  person  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  probation  oOlcer; 

"(3)  place  restrictions  on  the  travel,  as- 
sociation, or  place  of  abode  of  the  person 
during  the  period  of  release; 

"(41  require  the  person  to  return  to  cus- 
tody after  daylight  hours  en  designated 
conditions; 

"(5)  require  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  In  a  specified  amount  and  the  de- 
posit In  the  registry  of  the  court.  In  cash 
or  other  security  .is  directed,  of  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  sucli  deposit  to  be  returned  upon 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease; 

"(8)  reqiUre  the  execution  of  a  ball  bond 
with  sufficient  solvent  sureties,  or  the  de- 
posit of  cash  In  lieu  thereof;  or 

"(7)  Impose  any  other  condition  deemed 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  appearance 
as  required. 

"(b)  In  determining  which  conditions  of 
release  will  reasonably  assure  appearance, 
the  Judicial  officer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able Information,  take  into  account  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  the  offense 
charged,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  against 
the  accused,  the  accused's  family  ties,  em- 
ployment, financial  resources,  character  and 
mental  condition,  the  length  of  his  residence 
in  the  community,  his  record  of  convictions, 
and  his  record  of  appearance  at  court  pro- 
ceedings or  of  flight  to  avoid  prosecution 
or  failure  to  appear  at  court  proceedings, 
"ici  A  Judicial  olficer  authorizing  the  re- 
lease of  a  person  under  this  section  shall  Is- 
sue an  appropriate  order  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  imposed.  If  any.  shall 
inform  such  person  of  the  peniilties  applica- 
ble to  violations  of  the  conditions  of  his 
release  and  shall  advise  him  that  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  will  be  Issued  Immediately  upon 
any  such  violation. 

"(dl  A  person  for  whom  conditions  of  re- 
lease are  Imposed  and  who  alter  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  release  hearing 
continues  to  be  detained  as  a  result  of  his 
Inability  to  meet  the  conditions  of  release, 
shall,  upon  application,  be  entitled  to  have 
the  conditions  reviewed  by  the  Judicial  oiBcer 
who  Imposed  them.  Unless  the  conditions 
of  release  are  amended  and  the  person  is 
thereupon  released,  the  Judicial  olficer  shall 
set  forth  in  writing  the  reasons  for  requir- 
ing the  conditions  Imposed.  A  person  who 
Is  ordered  released  on  condition  numbered 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall,  upon  application, 
be  entitled  to  a  review  by  the  judicial  officer 
who  imposed  the  condition.  Unless  the  con- 
dition  of  release   is  amended,   the   Judicial 


officer  shall  set  forth  In  writing  the  Teasons 
for  requiring  the  condition.  In  the  event 
that  the  Judicial  officer  who  imposed  condi- 
tions of  release  is  not  available,  any  other 
Judicial  officer  In  the  district  may  review  such 
conditions. 

"(e)  A  Judicial  officer  ordering  the  release 
of  a  person  on  any  condition  specified  In  this 
section  may  at  any  time  ,imeiid  his  order  to 
Unpose  additional  or  different  conditions  of 
release:  Protided.  That,  If  the  imposition  of 
such  additional  or  different  conditions  re- 
sults In  the  detention  of  Ihc  person  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  inability  to  meet  such  conditioni 
or  In  the  release  of  the  person  on  condition 
number  (4)  of  subsection  (a),  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  Eball  apply. 

"(f)  Information  stated  in,  or  offered  in 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admlsslbUlty  of  evidence 
In  a  court  of  law. 

"(g)  Nothing  contained  In  this  sectlou 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  disposlticn 
of  any  case  or  class  of  cases  by  forfeiture  of 
collateral  security  where  such  disposition  Is 
authorized  by  the  court. 

"5  3147.  Appeal  from  conditions  of  release 
"(a)  A  person  who  Is  detained,  or  whose 
release  on  condition  number  (4)  of  section 
3146(a)  Is  continued,  after  review  of  his 
application  pursuant  to  section  3146(d)  or 
section  3146(e)  by  a  Judicial  officer,  other 
than  a  judge  of  the  court  having  original 
Jurisdiction  over  the  offense  with  which  he 
Is  charged  or  a  Judge  of  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals  or  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  may  move  the  court  having  original 
Jurisdiction  over  the  offense  with  which  he 
l.ii  charged  to  amend  the  order.  Said  motion 
shall  be  determined  promptly. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  Is  de- 
tained after  (1)  a  court  denies  a  motion  un- 
der subsection  ( a )  to  amend  an  order  trapes- 
ing conditions  of  release,  or  (2)  conditions 
of  release  have  been  impo.sed  or  amended  by  a 
judge  of  the  court  having  original  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offense  charged,  an  appc.il  may 
be  taken  to  the  court  having  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  such  court.  Any  order  so 
appealed  shall  be  affirmed  If  it  is  supported 
by  the  proceedings  below.  If  the  order  is  not 
so  supported,  the  court  may  remand  the  ca-se 
for  a  further  hearine.  or  may,  with  or  with- 
out additional  evidence,  order  the  person 
released  pursuant  to  section  3146(a).  The 
appeal  shall  be  determined  promptly. 
"5  3148.  Release  in  capital  cases  or  after 
conviction 
"A  person  ( 1 )  who  is  charged  with  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  death,  or  (2)  who  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  and  Is  ellhe: 
waiting  sentence  or  has  filed  an  appeal  or  s 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certlororl.  sholl  be 
treated  in  acccrdancc  with  the  provisions  c; 
section  3146  unless  the  court  or  Judge  has 
reason  to  believe  that  no  one  or  more  con- 
ditions of  release  will  reasonably  assure  ilia! 
the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  dnneer  to 
any  other  person  or  to  the  community.  I' 
Siich  a  risk  of  flight  or  danger  la  believed 
to  exist,  or  If  It  appears  that  an  appea- 
ls frivolous  or  taken  for  delay,  the  person 
may  be  ordered  detained.  The  provisions 
of  section  3147  shall  not  apply  to  pcrtcns 
described  In  this  section:  Provided,  That 
other  rights  to  Judicial  review  of  condltioi;! 
or  release  or  orders  of  detention  shall  not  Ix 
affected. 
"5  3149.  Release  of  material  witnesses 

"If  It  appears  by  affidavit  that  the  testi- 
mony of  a  person  is  material  In  any  criminal 
proceeding,  and  If  It  Is  shown  that  it  iruT 
become  Impracticable  to  secure  his  presence 
by  subpena,  a  Judicial  officer  shall  Impose 
conditions  of  release  pursuant  to  section 
3146.  No  material  witness  shall  be  de- 
tained because  of  Inability  to  comply  »ltlj 
any  condition  of  release  if  the  testimony  "'. 
such  witness  can  adequately  be  secured 
by  deposition,  and  further  detention  Is  not 
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necessary  to  prevent  a  failure  of  Justice,  Ee- 
leiifo  may  be  delayed  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  until  the  deposition  of  the  witness 
tin  be  taken  pur.>iuant  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

"!3I50.  Violation  of  conditions  at  release 

Whoever,  having  been  released  pursuant 
10  this  chapter,  willfully  falls  to  appear  be- 
lore  any  court  or  Judicial  officer  as  required. 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Ri:les  of  Criminal  Procedure,  incur  a  for- 
feiture of  any  security  which  was  given  or 
pledged  lor  his  release,  and,  in  addition, 
sli;ill,  (1)  if  he  w.as  released  In  connection 
with  a  charge  of  felony,  or  while  awaiting 
sentence  or  pending  appeal  or  certiorari  after 
conviction  of  any  offense,  be  fined  not  more 
tiian  »5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
Sve  years,  or  both,  or  (2)  If  he  was  released 
m  connection  with  a  charge  of  misdemeanor, 
be  fined  not  more  than  the  maximum  pro- 
vided for  such  mlBdemeenor  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  or  (31  if 
he  was  released  for  appearance  as  a  material 
witness,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
CT  both, 

■s  3151.  Contempt 

■Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  Interfere 
nlth  or  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  Its  power  to  punish  for 
contempt. 

13152.  Dcflnlllons 

•As  used  In  sections  3146-3150  of  this 
chapter — 

"ill  The  term  'Judicial  officer'  means,  un- 
less otherwise  indicated,  any  person  aulhor- 
a-«i  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this  title,  or 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
release  a  person  for  trial  or  sentencing  or 
pending  appeal  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  Judge  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Uimbia  Court  of  General  Sessions;  and 

"(2)  The  term  'offense'  means  any  criminal 
oSense.  other  than  an  offense  triable  by 
court-martial,  military  commission,  provost 
court,  or  other  military  tribunal,  which  is  In 
violation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  and  is  triable 
to  any  court  established  by  Act  of  Congress." 

lb)  The  analysis  of  chapter  207  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  Item  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"3H6.  Release  la  noncapital  cases  prior  to 

trial. 
3147,  Appeal  from  conditions  of  release. 
"3148.  Release  in  capital  cases  or  after  con- 
viction. 
■3149,  Release  of  material  witnesses, 
"3150.  Violation  of  conditions  of  release 
"3!51.  Contempt. 
'3153.  Definitions." 

CREDIT    FOB    TIME    SPEtfT    IM    CDSTODY 

Sec.  4.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  3568 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"The  sentence  of  Imprisonment  of  any 
person  convicted  of  an  offense  shall  com- 
mence to  run  from  the  date  on  which  such 
person  is  received  at  the  penitentiary,  rc- 
.onnatory.  or  JaU  for  service  of  such  sen- 
tence. Any  such  person  shall  be  given  credit 
toward  service  of  his  sentence  for  any  days 
spent  in  custody  In  connection  with  the 
Offense  for  which  sentence  was  Imposed,  and. 
la  the  case  of  any  person  convicted  of  an 
Offense  who  Is  required  to  pay  a  fine,  there 
Shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  such 
-He  ,-i  sum  equal  to  the  wages  for  an  eight- 
amu-  workday  at  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
aiu.tipUed  by  the  number  of  davs  that  such 
person  spent  in  custody  prior  to  hU  convic- 
■'on.  ,ind  pending  certiorari  or  appeal  with 
tespect  thereto,  for  the  offense  for  which 
-uch  fine  was  Imposed:  Provided,  That  no 
^Jcn  credit  shall  be  given  If  the  judge.  In 
■mpcsing  such  person's  sentence  of  Im- 
prisonment or  fine,  takes  Into  consideration 
he  number  of  days  such  person  has  spent 
CXI 1548 


in  custody  In  connection  with  the  offense  for 
which  such  sentence  or  fine  Is  Imposed,  and 
BO  records  in  his  Judgment.  As  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  'ofiense'  means  any  crimi- 
nal offense,  other  than  an  offense  triable  by 
court-martial,  military  commission,  provost 
court,  or  other  military  trlbimal,  which  Is 
in  violation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  and  Is 
triable  In  any  court  established  by  Act  of 
Congress." 

TECH2V]CAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3041  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  balled"  and  in- 
sertJng  In  lieu  thereof  "or  released  as  pro- 
vided In  chapter  207  of  this  title", 

(b)  Section  3141  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "offenders," 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"but  only  a  court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing original  Jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases, 
or  a  Justice  or  Judge  thereof,  may  admit  to 
boil  or  otherwise  release  a  person  charged 
with  an  offense  punishable  by  death." 

(c)  Section  3142  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  admitted  to  bail"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "who  is  released  on 
the  execution  of  an  appearance  ball  bond 
with  one  or  more  sureties". 

Id)  Section  3143  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "admitted  to  ball"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "released  on  the  exe- 
cution of  an  appearance  bail  bond  with  one 
or  more  sureties". 

(e)  (1)  The  heading  to  chapter  207  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "bail"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "rei,ease". 

( 2 )  The  tabic  of  contents  to  p:iTt  n  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "207.  BaU" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "207.  Release". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  S.  1357. 
the  bail  reform  measure  we  are  con- 
sidering, has  the  broad  support  of  almost 
every  individual  and  group  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  Federal  courts. 

It  has  been  cosponsored  by  21  Sena- 
tors, including  all  but  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciarj'  Committee.  In  ad- 
dition, a  number  of  these  Senators  have 
made  statements  in  support  of  the  bill, 
which  are  Included  in  the  records  of  the 
her.rlngs  on  the  bill  held  in  August  1964, 
and  June  1965,  by  the  Subcommittees 
on  Constitutional  Rights  and  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Joseph  D. 
Tydings, 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  care- 
fully studied  S.  1357  and  Its  effect  on  ball 
procedures  ii.  Federal  district  courts  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has  fully 
approved  the  measure  and  recommended 
its  passage.  In  addition,  virtually  every 
Individual  and  group  who  testified  on 
the  bill,  or  submitted  statements  for  the 
record,  enthusiastically  supported  the 
bill.  Included  among  these  supporters 
are  the  Judicial  Conference  Committee 
01.  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Law. 
Federal  and  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, noted  judges  of  both  Federal  and 
State  courts  and  a  number  of  law  pro- 
fessors who  are  expert  in  the  area  of 
bail  and  criminal  justice.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  came  from  pro- 
fessional bail  bondsmen. 

I  can  therefore  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  S.  1357.  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1965, 
has  the  widespread  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  virtually  everyone  who  has  con- 
sidered the  problem,  and  I  strongly  ui-ge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the  passage 


of  S.  1357.  a  blU  to  reform  Federal  ball 
practices  In  the  United  States.  As  for- 
mer attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  where  I  served  for  4  years.  I 
know  full  well  the  problems  raised  by  a 
bail  system  which  places  a  premium  on 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  is  rich  or 
poor. 

Existing  Federal  law  on  the  subject  of 
bail  is  very  clear.  Bail  is  lnt<;nded  only 
to  Insure  the  defendant's  appearance  at 
his  trial.  It  may  not  be  used  to  confine 
accu.sed  persons,  since  they  arc  presimied 
to  be  innocent,  in  older  to  prevent  fur- 
ther criminal  acts — or  to  protect  wit- 
nesses or  evidence — or  to  punish  persons 
accused  of  crime. 

Under  present  law,  w-e  say  that  the 
accused  may  be  at  liberty  prior  to  his 
trial  so  that  he  might  prepare  his  de- 
fense— but  only  if  he  can  post  financial 
assurance  that  he  will  be  present  for 
that  trial.  In  effect,  we  are  placing  our 
greatest  reliance  upon  the  accident  of 
financial  resources,  rather  than  the  ac- 
cused's character  or  his  community  ties. 
This  reliance  is  misplaced.  The  Man- 
hattan ball  project,  sponsored  by  the 
Vera  Foundation  in  New  York,  found 
some  time  ago  that  only  l  percent  of 
those  released  without  posting  bail  failed 
to  appear  for  trial.  The  defendants 
there  were  released  if  they  had  roots  In 
their  community,  if  they  were  working, 
supporting  their  families,  and  in  general 
such  a  good  risk  that  financial  bond  was 
not  required.  The  ball  forfeiture  rate, 
in  contrast,  is  estimated  to  be  about  2^2 
percent.  This  legislation  declares  that 
if  we  can  find  other  means  to  provide 
reasonable  assurance  that  a  defendant 
will  appear  for  trial  we  must  use  them 
rather  than  requiring  the  posting  of  ball. 

The  damage  we  do  to  our  concept  of 
equal  justice  under  law  by  this  practice 
is  great.  We  disadvantage  persons  of 
limited  means — and  not  those  who  are 
well-to-do.  We  handicap  them  in  pre- 
paring their  defense.  We  prevent  them 
from  locating  witnesses,  or  consulting 
their  lawyer  in  privacy.  The  defendant 
often  loses  his  job— and  loses  income  to 
support  his  family  and  pay  for  his  de- 
fense. In  addition,  the  accused  and  his 
family  suffer  what  may  be  a  needless 
stigma  from  the  fact  of  his  imprisonment 
for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

We  rob  the  accused  of  the  means  and 
resoui'ces  to  defend  himself — and  as  well 
place  a  hea\-y  burden  upon  the  resources 
of  the  taxpayer.  The  costs  of  keeping 
persons  In  jail  are  liigh.  The  cost  of 
providing  welfare  relief  for  his  family 
are  high.  The  cost  of  providing  public 
defense  for  him  are  high. 

But  worst  of  all.  the  cost  to  our  system 
of  administration  of  justice  is  excessive. 
To  insist  that  the  man  who  has  $100  can 
go  free  whUe  the  man  who  does  not  must 
remain  in  prison  places  an  imfair  burden 
on  the  poor.  It  makes  po%erty  a  punish- 
able offense  and  continues  the  scourge 
of  the  debtor's  prison.  If  we  really  want 
"equal  justice  under  law"  then  this  legis- 
lation must  be  passed.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  pass,  and  will  support  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  em- 
blazoned on  Amcricjin  courthouse  pedi- 
ments and  inscribed  in  American  judicial 
opinions  we  read  again  and  again  the 
proud  affirmation,  "equal  justice  under 
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law."    I  doubt  you  will  find  anyone  in 
public  life,  anyone  at  bench  or  bar.  any- 
one at  all.  who  does  not  honor  that  in- 
.ipii'cd  idfal.     But  the  plain  ti-uth  is  that 
under  our  present  bail  sy.stem  we  Uo  not 
I  have  equal  mstice  under  law.    Equality 
uriCtr  our   bnll  system   is  a  cheiished 
myth,  not  a  ii\  mg  reality — the  poor  have 
!b>cn  ffUirn'  <•.  poorer  brand  oi   iustlc<' 
than  the  rich.    The  bill  before  ua.  S. 
1357,  rpvlsps  prttri?l  re!ea.ie  procedurts 
and  bail  pr;ic  trees  in  the  Federal  courts 
,  in  order   to  eJimiuate  th?  unjust  dis- 
I  crimination  against  the  poor  that  om- 
prei^ent  system  fosters. 

The  legitimate  pmpose  of   iiail  is  to 
:;uaiant-.c  tkic  presence  of  the  accused 
at  his  trial.    The  exi;.tin;;  bail  sy^telll 
atttrapls   to  eflectuate   Ihi.s   puarnntee 
iwimarily   by   c-onditinninK   pre'iial    r< - 
Icvise  on  the  deposit  of  a  .secured  bond. 
But  fcxpcrltnce  ha.s  shown,  Mr.  President, 
.that   un   accu.sed's   (inanctal   ability  or 
inability  to  post  a  money  bond  is  largely 
unrelated  to  the  likelihood  liiat  he  will 
appear  either  at  irif.l  or  at  s-ime  other 
tutuip   .iudicial   proceeding,     i'et  every 
year,  thou^^ind.-;  of  such  persons  languish 
ill  our  .isils  for  weeks  and  even  months, 
bi?cnuic  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
their  irttdom.    The  number  of  people 
who  cannot  afford  even  low  bail  is  sur- 
piisiiuly  lucre.    The  trazic  ti-uth  is  (hat 
mrtiiy  i.f  our  t:ti;cii.s,  .•dimply  becausi'  tliey 
Mc  too  po,ir  to  i<i!oi-d  bail.  needles.sly 
.iufler  the  liumibation  of  extended  im- 
]  prisomi^enl  « ven  thouoh  they  are  later 
I  a'  quitted  of  the  criaie  with  wlrlch  they 
I  liave  be«;n  chaiised.  and  despi'c-  the  tact 
thiU  other  measures  short  of  imprison- 
ment niitht  well  have  been  sufficient  to 
•  !  taaonable  assurance  that  they  will 
vicsciu  jt  tital. 
But  moie  than  uniicces.sai-y  humilia- 
'  tion  isin.olved.     Counsel  for  i>n  indigent 
]  (iefeiKient  held  in  jail  i.s  severely  hsm- 
Vic-ed  in  his  prcp.n  ration  for  trial.     He  is 
:.'o\i-  to  consult  with  his  ctient  only  infre- 
.    tly.  inconveniently,  and  often  under 
■  rs:  condit  ions.    He  is  d-i-rived  of  his 
■  iU'5  a^-i-<:ln''oe  in  localin«  and  i.-.ter- 
MiiS  w.tncsscs  p.r.'J  in  cbtair.in-.:  evi- 
^  ;;ce.    Such  a  dcXe'idant,  sccordin?  to 
I  siudii's  made  by  several  witnesses  who 
u.sliiled  at  our  subcommittee  h-'tiviTigs. 
is  less  likely  to  et'-apo  mdicimeut.  less 
likely  to  plead  successfully  a  ie.=ser  of- 
fense or  :e-ser  decree  o.  the  oftcn.se.  less 
likely  to  receive  a  suspended  sentence, 
.ind  more  likely  to  ser;  e  a  lone  sentence. 
Poverty,  it  seems,  can  be  a  punishable 
cHme.    Such      unequal    ju.sticc    under 
law"  quiitly  but  firmly  reproaches  our 
claim.^  of  equality. 

Our  presfnt  bail  .<-ystem  threatens  the 
lunise  of  justice  still  f-.irther  by  under- 
minlnc  one  of  its  most  importp.nt  foun- 
dations— the  presaniption  of  Innocence. 
Tliousands  of  citliens  presumed  t )  be  i;i- 
noccut  now  tnnpulsh  in  jaii  not  be'.aiue 
they  are  poor  iLsks  so  far  as  api!earf>nce 
at  trial  is  concerned,  but  simply  because 
they  are  poor.  In  almost  everv'  juris- 
diction ll'.ey  are  treated  no  difTerently 
than  convicted  criminals.  In  Mary- 
land's Montsomery  County,  in  a  recent 
year,  nearly  30  percent  of  jail  inmates 
were  persons  awaiting  grand  jury  action 
or  trial.  They  had  not  been  proven 
guilty,  but  they  waited  in  jail  for  from 


3  to  6  months.  In  Pennsylvania,  not 
long  ago.  a  man  could  not  raise  ball  of 
$300.  He  spent  54  days  in  jail  awaiting 
trial  on  a  traffic  violation  for  which  the 
maximum  penally  was  5  days.  Sucn  un- 
fortunate cases  inock  the  piesuniplion  of 
innocence  and  threaten  the  democratic 
values  wliich  that  presumption  protects. 
On"  present  bail  practices  are  not 
merely  unju.st.  Mr.  President,  they  are 
also  costly.  Hc'.dins  In  jail  thnusf  nds  of 
persons  awaiting  trial  cost  Fedei-al  and 
State  eovernm.ents  miUions  of  dollars. 
Tiie  cost  to  the  accused  man  himself  is 
olten  crashing — too  often.  While  in  jail, 
iie  is  unable  to  work.  He  is  apt  to  lo.se 
his  job.  He  may  suffer  economic  lo.ss 
that  will  take  years  to  repair.  And  even 
for  direct  economic  loss  he  will  not  be 
compensated  by  the  Government  which 
incarcerated  him.  The  human  costs. 
however,  are  the  greatest  costs.  The  ac- 
cused man  waiting  in  jail  for  his  trial 
may  lose  more  than  a  wage  or  his  job. 
He  may  be  stigmatized  as  a  criminal,  lose 
the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  or  lose  even 
hLs  own  self-respect.  It  is  naive  to 
think  that  probation  or  acquittal  can 
undo  the  damase. 

Moreoi'cr,  conditions  in  many  of  our 
jails  can  take  a  terrible  toll  on  the  sen- 
.sibiU'les  of  those  compelled  to  endure 
them  because  of  inability  to  raise  bnil. 
Tlie  typic-.il  jail  has  little  to  inspire  the 
prisoner  and  much  to  demoralize  him. 
Tne  result  is  that  he  muat  spend  his  time 
there  vegetating  and  degenerating.  And 
why  confine  accused  men.  some  of  whom 
vi'l  be  released  or  acquitted,  more  of 
wiiom  will  be  placed  on  probation,  with 
those  who  are  already  convicted  and 
sentencec.?  To  subject  them  to  such 
contacts  and  infi'iences  wars  with  tiie 
rehabilitative  objectives  of  our  whole 
criminal  proccs.s.  Jailing  a  youthful  de- 
fendant, in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  "is  equivalent  to  giving  a  young 
man  an  M.A.  in  crime." 

Tiie  present  bill,  M*'.  President,  is 
c'.e.sisiied  to  remedy  the  evils  I  have 
described  witliout  impairing  the  purpose 
of  our  bail  system,  which  is  to  assure  the 
presence  of  the  accused  at  trial.  The 
cejitral  provisions  of  the  bill  fashion  a 
flexible  pretrial  release  s.stem.  designed 
to  render  wcuith  irrekvrnt  to  li'ierty. 
The  bill  prorides  power  to  Judges  and 
commissioners  to  release  accused  persons 
on  their  own  recognizance  or  under  one 
or  more  of  a  number  of  possible  condi- 
tions, only  the  most  stringent  of  which 
will  involve  o  secured  bail  bond.  In 
addition  to  release  on  personal  recognl- 
zancp.  the  bill  provides  for  conditional 
releases,  such  as  relea-e  on  unsecured 
bond:  release  into  the  custody  of  a 
probation  ntBtcr  or  some  third  person, 
sucli  as  a  cleigjman  or  relative:  ieiea.>e 
with  restrictions  on  travel,  association, 
or  place  of  abode:  and  release  during 
daylight  hour.'!  ono'.  Even  if  a  judicial 
officer  should  decide  that  a  secured  bail 
tjond  is  required  in  a  particular  case,  the 
bill  provides  an  alternative  to  the  bond.s- 
niin  by  allowing  deposit  in  the  court  of 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
bond,  the  deposit  to  be  returned  upon 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  of 
release.    Under  the  bill  the  judicial  offi- 


cer setting  the  accused's  release  condi- 
tions can  require  the  execution  of  a  ca.sh 
bond  or  a  surety  bond  only  if  he  is  con- 
vinced that  less  stringent  measures  will 
be  inadequate  to  guarantee  the  presence 
of  the  accused  at  trial- 
Mr.  President,  based  on  the  hearings 
that  were  held  jointly  before  the  jud.ci- 
ary  ComiUittce's  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  of 
v.hich  I  am  clmlrman.  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  and 
based  also  on  additional  study  that  I 
have  ^Iven  the  matter.  I  fee!  that  the 
pre-ent  bill  is  a  long  overdue  step  to- 
wavd  divorcing  the  quality  of  justice  an 
accused  receives  from  his  financial 
means.  The  bill  should  be  promptly  en- 
acted into  law.  1  do  wish  to  point  out, 
however,  as  is  made  clear  by  t.he  com- 
mittee's report,  that  the  present  bill  is 
not  intended  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  preventive  detention,  'While  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  recognize  that  the 
preventive  detention  problem  is  inti- 
mately related  to  the  bail  reform  prob- 
lem, it  was  felt  that  the  need  for  reform 
of  existing  bail  procedures  is  so  pressine 
that  such  reform  should  not  be  delayed 
with  the  hope  of  enacting  more  com- 
prehensive legislation  that  might  deal 
also  with  the  preventive  detention  prob- 
lem. Accordingly,  the  present  bill  d^als 
only  with  the  bail  reform  problem, 
reserving  the  preventive  detention  prob- 
lem for  additional  study 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  very  great  debt  I  owe 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  stnlo: 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IM:' 
ErvinI.  Senator  EnviN,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  oh  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  gave  uncounted  hours  i.f 
consideration  to  the  present  bill.  I  tlilai 
it  is  in  great  measure  due  to  that  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  S.  1357  i.<  it" 
r.dmirab!»  reform  measure  which  I  thln'i: 
it  to  he.  and  that  the  bill  is  before  '^ 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDrNT.  The  vm- 
tioa  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
Tlie  amendment  wr.s  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  tc  be  enirro.s''"! 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tinir 
and  aasf  :>d. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rhr.uM 
like  to  commend  the  Senate  for  rp.ssir, 
S.  1357.  the  Bril  Reform  Act  of  1965,  !>''i 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  as- 
sistance and  support  of  my  Senate  co'- 
leagues,  especially  the  members  o'  ih^ 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Ri"h: 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Improver.i.'i  ■^ 
in  Judicial  Machinery.  Special  com- 
mendation is  due  to  ."?enat.:)r  Tvorec 
the  chairman  of  the  .Subcommittee  c: 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machlnev;,'.  fv"' 
his  interest  in  b.iil  reform  legislation  er; 
his  a.ssistance  In  connection  with  tf. 
joint  hearings  on  the  bill. 

As  I  have  observed  en  other  occasion; 
S.  1357  grew  out  of  the  continuing  stud 
of  Fedeial  criminal  Justice  in  whic'';  th'' 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Righ" 
has  been  engaged  since  1958.  Thl.?  iK- 
i.'lation  is  intended  to  remedy  man?'  <^- 
the  serious  inequities  found  by  the  sub- 
committee to  pervade  Federal  bail  pro- 
cedures and  to  bring  those  procedure 
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into  conformity  with  our  cherished  con- 
cepts of  constitutional  due  process. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  th.it  the 
bill  does  not  deal  at  all  with  one  serious 
ancillary  problem  studied  by  the  sub- 
carnmittec — the  concept  of  the  "preven- 
tive detention"  of  an  accused  person  on 
the  grounds  that  his  liberty  might  en- 
di,ncer  the  public  welfare  because  of  his 
predisposition  to  commll  further  crimes, 
intimidate  witnesses  or  destroy  evidence. 
It  is  recognized  that  preventive  deten- 
tion is  intimately  related  to  bail  reform 
and  that  it  Involves  grave  inipiications 
concerning  the  richt  of  the  public  to  be 
protected  against  unlawful  conduct.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  preventive  de- 
tention raises  serious  constitutional 
problems.  For  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
principle  that  an  accused  peisoii  is  pre- 
sumed innocent  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  is  charged,  there  are  obvious  grave 
diificulties  with  sanctioning  a  procedure 
which  allows  courts  to  detain  him  prior 
to  trial  for  fear  that  he  might  commit  a 
crime  if  released. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  sub- 
committee decided  that  legislative  au- 
thorization of  preventive  detention 
seemed  premature  at  the  time  the  ball 
reform  bill  was  drafted,  and  that  inclu- 
sion of  a  preventive  detention  provision 
in  the  bill  might  confuse  the  issues  and 
endanger  passage  of  the  bill.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  within  the 
frr.-mework  of  present  law  nnd  more 
progress  can  be  expected  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  S.  1357.  Rather  than 
risk  the  great  uncertainties,  legal  and 
practical,  which  might  result  from  legis- 
lative authorization  of  preventive  deten- 
tion at  this  time,  the  subcommittee  pre- 
ferred to  undertake  a  more  reliable  as- 
aessnient  of  the  need  for,  the  desirability 
of  and  the  legal  permissibility  of  preven- 
tive detention. 

\.'iuh  this  in  mind,  the  subcommittee  is 
continuing  its  study  of  preventive  deten- 
tion and  expects  to  schedule  hearings  on 
the  subject  in  the  near  fuiure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  e.\cerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  750) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PDWOSE 

The  purpose  of  s.  1357,  as  amended.  Is  to 
revise  baU  procedures  In  Federal  court*  and 
In  tlie  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
order  to  ( 1 1  assure  that  all  persons,  regard- 
css  of  their  financial  status,  shall  not  need- 
lessly be  detained  pending  their  appearance 
lu  answer  charges,  to  testify,  or  pending  ap- 
peal, when  detention  serves  neither  Ihe  ends 
of  justice  nor  the  public  interest:  and  (2) 
•Mure  that  persons  convicted  of  crimes  will 
fWeive  credit  for  time  spent  In  custody  prior 
to  trial  against  sen'lce  of  anv  sentence  or 
PAyment  of  any  fine  Imposed.  The  bill  would 
amend  chapter  207  of  title  18,  tJolted  States 
Code,  by  striking  out  section  3146  (the 
present  ball-Jumping  statute)  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  seven  new  sections,  3146  to 
S152:  would  amend  the  first  paragraph  of 
w«tlon  3568  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
lenectlve  date  of  sentence) :  and  would  make 
technical  changes  in  sections  3041,  3141 
31«,  and  3143  of  title  18,  Umted  States  Code, 
and  in  the  heading  to  chapter  207  and  the 
table  of  contents  to  part  II  of  such  title. 


The  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  preventive  detention  of  an  ac- 
cused because  of  the  possibility  that  his 
liberty  might  endanger  ihe  public  wellare, 
either  because  of  the  accused's  predisposi- 
tion to  commit  further  acts  of  violence  dur- 
ing the  pretrial  period,  or  because  of  the 
likelihood  that  his  freedom  might  result  In 
the  intimidation  of  witnesses  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  evidence.  WhUe  It  is  recognized  that 
tile  preventive  detention  problem  Is  Intl- 
niiitely  relr.ted  to  the  ball  reform  problem, 
the  committee  feels  that  the  need  for  reform 
of  existing  ball  procedures  Is  so  pressing  that 
such  reform  should  not  be  delayed  with  the 
hope  of  enacting  more  comprehensive  legis- 
latlon  that  might  deal  also  with  the  preven- 
tive detention  problem.  Consequently,  the 
present  bill  deals  only  with  the  ball  reform 
problem,  reserving  the  preventive  detention 
problem  for  additional  study. 


posed.     S.    647    provided    only    for    credit 
against  service  of  sentence. 

Ob  June  15.  16.  and  17,  1965.  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  and 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  Judicial  Machinery,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tvdincs.  held  Joint 
hearings  on  the  tour  bills.  S.  1357.  S.  646. 
S.  647.  and  S.  648. 


LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

Since  1958  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  has  been  engaged  In  a  far- 
reacblng  investigation  of  the  need  to  safe- 
guard the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens  In  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice.  Apart  from  its  continued  study  of 
arrest,  police  detention.  Involuntary  confes- 
sions, discovery,  venue,  and  the  right  to 
counsel,  the  subcommittee  has  for  several 
years  focused  Its  attention  on  existing  Fed- 
eral ball  procedures.  As  a  restUt  of  this 
study.  In  May  1964,  Senator  Ehvin,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Introduced,  for  htm- 
se'f  and  Senators  Johnston,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Bath,  Dolclab.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. HatJSKA.  FONG,  and  Keating,  three  bills 
(S.  2838,  S.  2839,  and  S.  2840)  designed  to 
modify  and  improve  Federal  ball  procedures. 
Following  the  introduction  of  these  bills,  the 
svbcommlttee  sought  comments  on  the  bills 
.mm  l:'.w  professors.  Federal  and  State  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  other  persons  or 
groups  Interested  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice.  Joint  hearings  on  the  bills 
were  held  on  August  4,  5.  and  6,  1864.  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery.  The  bills  received  strong 
support  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
from  virtually  all  other  persons  and  groups 
involved  with  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice. 

Similp-r  bi;i8  iS.  646,  S.  B47,  and  S.  6481. 
ccsnonsored  by  20  Senators,  were  Introduced 
by  Senator  Envt.v  on  January  22.  1955.  Sen- 
ator Ervin  slated  at  that  time  that  efforts 
were  being  made  to  develop  an  omnibus  ball 
reform  measure  which  would  embody  the 
substance  of  S.  646.  S.  647.  and  S.  648  with 
revisions  and  additions  suggested  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
by  other  witnesses  who  testified  at  the  1964 
he.irlngs. 

On  March  4.  1965,  Senator  Ervin  Intro- 
duced, for  himtelf  and  16  other  Senators. 
the  present  omnibus  ball  reform  measure. 
S  1357.  As  Introduced,  S.  1357  expanded  the 
provisions  of  S.  646,  S.  647.  and  S.  648  In  three 
main  respects: 

First.  It  provided  Federal  courts  with  ad- 
ditional methods  of  releasing  persons  ac- 
cused of  criminal  offenses.  S.  646  provided 
only  for  release  on  personal  recogntouice 
and  S.  648  provided  for  release  upon  deposit 
In  the  court  of  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
bond  set.  S.  1357  set  forth  seven  enumer- 
ated methods  of  release  and  authorized  'r.ny 
other  restriction  which  the  Judge  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  insure  appearance  as  re- 
quired." 

Second.  It  provided  for  an  appeal  of  re- 
lea.se  orders  by  persons  aggrieved  by  the  re- 
lease conditions  Imposed.  No  right  to  appeal 
release  orders  was  specifically  stated  in  the 
earlier  bills. 

Third  It  provided  credit  for  pretrial  con- 
finement against  any  fine  Imposed  by  the 
court  as  well  as  against  any  sentence  Im- 


NEED     FOR     LEGISLATION     TO     MODIFY     FEDERAL 
SAIL    PROCEODRES 

The  principle  that  a  person  Is  presumed 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty  by  a  court  of 
law  IS  perhaps  the  most  basic  concept  of 
American  crimluul  Justice.  A  corollary  of 
this  presumption  of  innocence  Is  that  a  per- 
son accused  of  crime  should  not  be  confined 
because  of  his  Impecimlosity  prior  to  his 
trial  and(  conviction  so  long  as  he  can  pro- 
vide adequate  assurance  that  he  will  be 
available  to  stind  trial  when  called.  The 
monetary  ball  system  In  the  United  States 
developed  as  a  method  of  releasing  an  ac- 
cused person  pending  trial  while  providing 
the  requisite  assurance  that  he  will  appear 
for  trial. 

Every  witness  before  the  subcommittees 
agreed  that,  at  least  in  noncapital  cases,  the 
principal  purpose  of  ball  Is  to  assure  that 
the  accused  will  appear  In  court  for  his  trial. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  each  year 
thousands  of  clUzens  accused  of  crimes  are 
confined  before  their  innocence  or  guilt  has 
been  determined  by  a  court  of  law,  not  be- 
cause there  is  any  Eubstantlal  doubt  that 
they  win  appear  for  trial  if  released,  but 
merely  because  they  cannot  afford  money 
ball.  There  is  little  disagreement  that  this 
system  Is  Indefensible  • 

Senator  Esvin,  in  bis  opening  statement, 
noted  that  "serious  constitutional  quebiions 
are  raised  by  a  system  which  imposes  pre- 
trial coiilinement  on  persons  presumed  Inno- 
cent, and  which  hampers  their  efforts  to 
prove  tUelr  Innocence,  merely  becau.'ie  they 
have  limited  financial  means.  And  although 
our  present  ball  procedures  have  not  been 
held  to  be  unconstitutional,  they  certainly 
are  in  sharp  contrast  with  our  cherished 
concepts  of  equality  before  the  law  and  the 
presumption  of  innocence." 

Senator  Ervin  noted  further:  "Almost 
without  exception,  those  persons  and  groups 
who  have  studied  the  problem  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  time  to  reform  the  Federal 
bail  sytcm  to  correct  the  Inequities  which, 
in  a  real  sense,  tlireateu  our  system  of  or- 
dered liberty  itself." 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Clark,  the  open- 
ing witness  before  the  subcommittees,  e.'i- 
pressed  similiar  view^s.    He  said: 

"Whatever  Its  co.nceptlon  aT:d  earlier  value, 
we  have  awakened  to  the  reallzailtin  thot  ball 
practice  has  Imposed  Intolerable  Injustice. 
meaningless  deprivations  of  Ubertv.  and 
hnnnlul  losses  to  lndlvidu.\]s  and  society  for 
decades. 

"The  heiulngs  which  you  held  last  August 
marked  the  first  time  In  175  years  that  the 
Congress  undertook  a  close  look  at  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Irail  system  "  •  •.  The 
Joint  report  published  by  your  subcommit- 
tees In  Derember  made  Ir.  abund.mtly  clear 
thot  the  need  for  change,  and  its  direction — 
diminishing  dependence  on  money  and  ellm- 
Inaung  unnecessary  detention — can  now  be 
taken  as  established  *  "  • ." 

There  was  widespread  agreement  among 
witnesses  that  the  accused  who  Is  unable  to 
post  bond,  and  consequently  is  held  m  pre- 
trial detention.  Is  severely  handicapped  in 
preparing  his  defense.  He  cannot  locate 
witnesses,  cannot  consult  his  lawyer  Ui  pri- 
vate, and  enters  the  courtroom — not  in  the 
company  of  an  attorney — but  from  a  cell 
block  In  the  company  of  a  marshal.  Fur- 
thermore being  In  detention  he  i5  often  un- 
able to  retain  his  Job  and  support  his  fam- 
ily, and  Is  made  to  suffer  the  public  stigma 
of  Incarceration  even  though  he  mav  later  be 
found  not  guilty. 
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Because  of  thia  disadvantage,  Senator 
Tydings  noted:  "Thoae  confined  because  they 
cannot  meet  ball  requirements  serve  longer 
prison  seiiieuces  and  secure  fewer  acquittals 
and  dismissals  than  those  who  are  able  to 
secure  ball." 

The  need  for  reform  and  the  indicated  di- 
rection of  such  reform  were  perhaps  best 
summed  up  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Cliirk.  who  concluded: 

■It  Is  cle;ir  that  defects  persist  at  several 
stages  of  the  bail  process  and  that  resort  to  a 
^•ariety  of  methorta  is  essential  to  meet  them. 
First,  responsible  officials  In  the  criminal 
process  have  to  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
It  Is  feasible  to  release  many  more  defend- 
iints  prior  to  trial  with  no  loss  of  effectiveness 
to  law  enforcement.  There  is  the  problem 
of  promptly  providing  to  conimlssionera  and 
Judges  setting  ball  the  facts  they  need  to 
make  well-informed  decisions.  Finally,  there 
Is  the  clear  need  to  overhaul  laws  which  pro- 
mote excessive  reliance  on  money,  which  pro- 
duce too  little  ilcxlbilUy  In  lolloring  condi- 
tions of  release  to  the  particular  defendants, 
and  which  pay  Insufficient  heed  to  the 
amount  and  elletts  of  detention  " 

It  Is  felt  by  the  committee  that  S.  1357,  as 
amended,  will  go  far  In  accomplishing  the 
needed  reforms. 


CONVEY.ANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
SITUATED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ORE- 
GON TO  THE  CITY  OF  ROSE3URG, 
OREG. 

Mr.  SPARKJIAN  Mr.  Preisident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
739,  House  bill  2414. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bUI  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
24141  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain  lands 
situated  In  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the 
city  of  Roseburg.  Oreg. 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coiisider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  resen-- 
Ing  the  right  to  object,  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve that  the  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  properties  from  an 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern, 
ment  to  a  municipality  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  home  State  of  our  beloved 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  1,  who  has  offered  in  times  pa.st 
ttie  so-called  Morse  formula.  Let  me 
Inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  the  Morse  formula  applies  to 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  information  that  there  is  no  mone- 
tary- consideration  Involved  in  this  bill, 
and  that  it  does  not  violate  the  Morse 
formula. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  again 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder 
whether  I  might  have  a  Uttle  more  ex- 
patiation  on  the  reasons  why  It  does  not? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  my  purpose 
to  ask  that,  a  certain  portion  of  the  re- 
port be  Included  In  the  Record,  but  I  shall 
read  the  e.xcerpt.  which  I  believe  will  give 
the  Senator  an  adequate  e.xplanatlon : 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey,  without 
monetary  consideration,  to  the  city  of  Rose- 
burg. Oreg.,  approximately  47  acres  of  land 


of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  lo- 
cated in  that  city. 

In  1932  the  city  of  Roseburg  donated  to 
the  United  states  a  tract  of  413.7  acres  of 
land  and  the  State  of  Oregon  donuted  a  tract 
of  40  acres.  A  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pit.il  was  constructed  on  that  land.  Subse- 
quently, under  Public  Law  84-595,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlnisirsttlon  transferred  163 
acres  to  the  city  of  Roseburg.  It  is  presently 
being  used  fur  park  purposes.  The  land 
sought  to  be  Iranslerred  by  this  bill  Is  to 
two  parcels,  one  lying  north  of  the  South 
Umpqua  River  and  the  other  lying  Immedi- 
ately south  of  the  river. 

The  bill  contains  appropriate  language  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
would  not  be  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 

No  appropriation  would  oe  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlijiona  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  the  land,  which  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  convey  to  the  State,  is  a  part  of  the 
lands  which  formerly  the  municipality 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  conveyed  to  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  inquire  wheth- 
er, at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  by  the 
Oregon  municipality  of  this  land,  the 
Federal  Government  paid  any  money  for 
the  property  thus  transferred? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  report  from 
which  I  have  just  read  has  stated  that 
It  was  donated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. I  shall  have  no  objection  to 
register  to  its  passage.  Let  the  Record 
show,  however,  that  on  prior  occasions, 
with  considerable  pain,  I  introduced 
legislation  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  reconvey  to  the  State 
from  which  I  come,  property  which  prior 
thereto  had  been  conveyed  without  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  At  that 
time.  I  encountered  some  difficulty  In 
having  the  Senate  approve  it;  although 
at  long  last  the  Senate  did  approve  it.  I 
believe  that.  too.  was  in  the  public  in- 
terest. I  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  because  I  believe  it  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  ■VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RIGHT  OF  PERSONS  TO  BE  REPRE- 
SENTED BY  ATTORNEYS  IN  M.^T- 
TERS  BEFORE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  740,  Senate  bill  1758. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
1758)  to  provide  for  the  right  of  persons 
to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in  matters 
before  Federal  agencies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  line  3.  after  'Sec.  101.".  to  strike 
out  "Practice  by  Attorneys"  and  insert 
"Representation  Before  Federal  Agen- 
cies": in  line  10,  after  the  word  "signa- 
ture", to  strike  out  "or"  and  Insert  "on"; 
on  page  2.  line  2,  after  the  word  "repre- 
sentation", to  strike  out  "that  he  is  both 
properly  qualified  and  authorized  to 
represent  the  particular  party  In  whose 
behalf  he  acts"  and  insert  "to  the  agency 
that  under  the  provision  hereof  he  Is 
authorized  to  represent  the  particular 
party  in  whose  behalf  he  acts,  and  that 
he  is  currently  qualified  as  provided 
herein";  after  line  6,  to  insert; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  representation  before  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  provisions  of  section  lOHn) 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  person  duly  quall- 
fted  to  practice  as  a  certified  public  account- 
ant In  any  State,  possession,  territory.  Com- 
monwealth or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  strike 
out  "'b) "  and  insert  "lO  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  ICKbi";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  23,  to  strike  out  "a  power  of 
attorney  before  the  agency  transfers 
funds  to  the  attorney  for  the  party 
whom  he  represents"  and  insert  "the 
filing  of  a  power  of  attorney  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  settlement  of  any  controversy 
involvlns  the  payment  of  money";  on 
page  3,  line  8.  after  the  word  "partic- 
ipant", to  insert  "in  Siich  matter";  and. 
after  line  13,  to  Insert  a  new  section.  8s 
follows: 

Sf.c.  103.  Denwmow  or  Aoenct. — As  used 
in  this  Act.  "agency"  shall  have  the  tame 
meaning  as  It  does  In  section  2(R)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  as  amended 
(60  Stat.  237.  as  amended). 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
Be  it  enacted  bii  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   o/ 
America  tn  Congress  assembled, 

SEC.  101.  Representation  Before  Fede«ai 
Agencies. — lai  Any  person  who  Is  a  member 
In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State,  possession,  territory. 
Commonwealth,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  represent  others  before  any  agency;  aim 
whenever  such  a  person  acting  In  a  repre- 
sentative capacity  appears  In  person  or  signs 
a  paper  In  practice  before  an  agency,  his  per- 
sonal appearance  or  signature  on  any  paper 
filed  In  the  proceeding  shall  constitute  a  rep- 
resentation to  the  agency  that  under  tSf 
provisions  hereof  he  is  authorized  to  repre- 
sent the  particular  party  In  whose  behalf  he 
acts,  and  that  he  Is  currently  qualified  a« 
provided  herein. 

lb)  In  the  case  of  representation  before 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  Treasurj 
Department,  the  provisions  of  section  101(a) 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  person  duly  quali- 
fied to  practice  as  a  certified  public  account- 
ant In  any  State,  possession,  territory. 
Commonwealth  or  the  District  of  Coltunbm 
(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  lOKb) 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  either  to 
grant  or  to  deny  to  any  person  who  Is  noi 
a  lawyer  the  right  to  appear  for  or  represent 
others  before  any  agency  or  In  any  agency 
proceeding:  to  authorize  or  limit  the  disci- 
pline, including  disbarment,  of  persons  who 
appear  In  a  representative  capacity  before  any 
agency:  to  authorize  any  person  who  Is  * 
former  officer  or  employee  of  an  agency  w 
represent  others  before  an  agency  where  suet 
representation   Is  prohibited   by  statute  or 
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regulation  of  an  agency;  or  to  prevent  an 
agency  from  requiring  the  filing  of  a  power 
of  attorney  as  a  condition  to  the  settlement 
of  any  controversy  Involving  the  payment  of 
money. 

Sec.  102.  Service. — When  any  participant 
In  any  matter  before  an  agency  is  represented 
by  an  attorney  at  law  or  other  qualified  repre- 
sentative, and  that  fact  has  been  made  known 
in  WTltlng  or  In  person  by  the  representative 
to  the  agency,  any  notice  or  other  written 
communication  required  or  permitted  to  be 
given  to  or  by  such  participant  in  such 
matter  sholl  be  given  to  or  by  .-iuch  repre- 
sentative In  addition  to  any  other  service 
epeclflcally  required  by  statute.  If  a  par- 
ticipant Is  represented  by  more  than  one 
attorney  or  other  qualified  representative, 
service  by  or  upoij  any  one  of  such  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  sufficient. 

Sec.  103.  DEnniTioN  or  Acekct. — As  used 
in  this  Act.  "agency"  shall  have  the  sitme 
meaning  as  It  does  In  section  2(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  as  amended 
1 60  Stat.  237,  as  amended). 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
The  pending  bill  is  acted  on.  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  meritorious  bill. 
Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  which  would 
authorize  attorneys,  licensed  to  practice 
law  in  their  home  States,  to  practice  be- 
fore Federal  administrative  agencies 
and  departments  without  separate  ad- 
mission by  the  agency  involved. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Long  of  Mis- 
souri on  introducing  this  legislation 
which  advances  an  elementary  facet  of 
our  constitutional  and  legal  system. 
Whether  by  direct  or  indirect  action,  a 
Federal  limitation  on  the  choice  of  coun- 
sel abrogates  the  right  to  counsel  under 
the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Accordingly,  S.  1758  goes  a  long  way  to 
enlarge  the  right  of  persons  to  be  repre- 
sented by  attorneys  of  their  choice  In 
matters  before  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments. 

Under  the  able  guidance  of  Senator 
LoNo,  the  Subcommittee  en  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  has  care- 
fully documented  the  need  and  imi»r- 
taacc  for  this  legislation.  The  bill  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Virtually  every  State  and  local  bar  as- 
sociation in  the  United  States  has 
strongly  endorsed  S.  1758.  The  bill  has 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  American 
Bar  .Association. 

Additionally,  the  bill  was  amended  in 
the  committee  to  provide  that  persoivs 
licensed  to  practice  as  certified  public 
accountants  in  the  various  States  should 
nave  the  right  to  represent  clients  before 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  without 
further  qualifications  or  examinations. 
The  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  approves  the  bill  and 
recommends  Its  passage. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  practice  by  attorneys  and 
certified  public  accountants  of  their  pro- 
fessions without  arbitrary  restriction  by 
the  Government,   I  strongly  urge   the 


passage  of  S.  1758.  The  bill  Is  merito- 
rious in  every  respect. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Tlie  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  proride  for  the  right  of  persons 
to  be  represented  in  matters  before  Fed- 
eral agencies." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  7551  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtraPOSE  OF  the  LEGISI.ATI0H 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  do  away 
with  agency-established  bars  for  attorneys 
who  appear  before  certain  Federal  adminis- 
trative agencies.  In  those  agencies  which  re- 
quire that  lawyers  become  members  of  such 
bars  to  represent  clients  before  the  agency, 
lawyers  have  met  with  delays  attempting 
to  deal  with  even  the  most  routine  tasks. 
The  responses  of  attorneys  prompted  by  this 
burs  Introduction  cite  examples  of  difficulty 
In  attempting  to  bring  even  simple  matters 
before  these  agencies. 

The  bill  would  do  away  with  agency-estab- 
lished admission  requirements  for  licensed 
attorneys,  and  thus  allow  persons  to  be  rep- 
resented before  all  Federal  agencies  by  coun- 
sel of  their  choice.  It  would  also  require 
the  agencies  to  deal  with  the  counsel  so  se- 
lected. 

The  bill  also  would  eliminate  the  special 
enrollment  requirements  for  certified  public 
accountants  In  representing  others  In  ac- 
coiintlng  matters  before  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Senice.  The  legislation  Is  not  intended 
to  change  the  scope  of  service  performed  by 
certified  public  accountants  In  the  practice 
of  accountancy. 

The  legislation  would  be  Implemented  by 
practical  procedures  which  would  safeguard 
the  agencies  and  public  alike. 

HISTORY 

In  1884,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
appropriating  moneys  for  claims  for  "lost 
horses"  during  the  Civil  War.  The  claims 
were  processed  through  the  Treasury.  This 
Is  the  statutory  authority  for  the  internal 
Revenue  Service's  attorney  enrollment  proce- 
dures in  1965.  81  years  Inter  and  dealing  with 
a  wholly  different  problem.  It  Is  also  one 
of  the  last  remnants  of  a  legislative  directive 
on  the  subject. 

Bills  on  this  subject  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  during  many  of  Its 
preceding  sessions,  but  at  no  time  in  the 
past  has  the  support  for  the  measure  been 
so  widespread. 

Some  time  ago.  many  agencies  issued  reg- 
ulations requiring  application  to  the  agency 
before  attorneys  could  be  deemed  acceptable 
as  practitioners.  In  1957.  the  Department 
of  Justice  recommended  that  all  agencies 
discontinue  the  practice.  Most  have  done 
EO.  Today,  four  retain  them,  end  only  two 
of  those  object  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  two  important  agen- 
cies and  there  Is  no  sign  that  they  will  vol- 
imtarily  abandon  these  without  this  legisla- 
tion. Indeed,  they  have  made  It  perfectly 
clear  that  they  will  continue  as  In  the  past 
until  forced  to  change  by  the  Congress. 

OBJECTIONS 

Of  all  the  Federal  agencies,  only  two  have 
raised  objections,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  Patent  Office.  The  former  gen- 
erally found  fault  with  the  ethical  standards 
of  attorneys  while  the  latter  believed  that 
the  standards  were  acceptable  as  enforced  by 
the  State  bar  assoclatloiis.  For  Its  pan.  the 
Patent  Office  found  fatUt  with  the  training 


and  educational  background  of  general  prac- 
titioners, although  th*  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  clearly  able  to  test  and  determine 
professional  proficiency  under  existing  law. 
lias  as  a  matter  of  policy  failed  even  to  In- 
quire about  practitioners'  skill.  Thus,  the 
objections  of  these  two  agencies  to  the  bill 
contradict  rathe^  than  support  each  other. 

TREASiraY 

In  1958,  with  respect  to  a  recommendation 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  that  the  admission 
practices  be  abandoned.  Treasury's  poeitlon 
was  that  It  had  no  objection  to  this  action 
if  directed  by  legislation  to  do  so. 

Today  Its  position  Is  reversed;  It  Is  opposed 
to  the  legislation.  When  questioned  during 
the  hearings  as  to  what  prompted  this  re- 
versal policy,  the  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  did  not  explain  why  Treasury  should 
object  now  taut  not  In  1958. 

The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Practice  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  maintained  at 
a  C"55t  of  some  S3D0.000  annually  (an  amount 
the  Second  Hoover  Commission  recommended 
saving  by  eliminating  the  Office).  It  is 
staffed  with  18  full-lime  employees  In  Its 
central  ofBce  and  an  unknown  number  of 
man-hours  arc  spent  In  field  investigations. 
An  application  must  be  filled  out  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  with  a  825  fee. 
The  very  first  line  of  this  sworn  application 
stales  that  the  applicant  has  "familiarized" 
himself  with  the  complete  contents  of  the 
24  pages  of  fine  print  contained  m  ClrctUax 
No.  230. 

An  affidavit  must  be  filed  that  the  appli- 
cant will  conduct  himself  in  accordance  with 
those  70  provisions. 

The  purpose  of  the  application,  according 
to  the  agency.  Is  to  furnish  information 
which  will  aid  the  agency  in  Its  Independent 
Investigation  of  the  attorney's  background. 
This  involves  checking  to  see'  if  the  attorney 
has  filed  his  tax  returns  in  prior  years,  and  If 
there  Is  anything  tainted  about  his  personal 
or  professional  life.  The  yardstick  used  by 
the  director  in  his  sole  Judgment  Is  the 
"character  and  reputation"  of  the  applicant. 
The  only  appeal  provided  is  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  If  the  Director  of 
Practice  and  the  Secretary  reject  an  applica- 
tion, a  lawyer  cannot  represent  clients  in  tax 
matters  before  the  Treosury — not  even  if  the 
client  wishes  it.  This  Is  true  even  though  the 
lawyer  could  represent  that  client  before  the 
highest  court  of  the  State,  and  all  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Including  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  some  cases.  Treasury's  refusal  to  deal  with 
attorneys  not  having  a  Treasury  card  la 
tantamount  to  denying  the  taxpayer  his 
right  to  counsel. 

The  reason,  according  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  as  opposed  to  every  other  Fed- 
eral agency.  Is  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment does  not  believe  that  St£te  bar  associ- 
ations adequately  police  their  members  and 
OS  a  result  retain  on  their  rolls  attorneys  who 
may  be  persons  of  questionable  character. 

The  inconsistency  of  this  position  Is  that 
Treasury  cards  are  not  required  for  prelimi- 
nary negotiation  where  the  bulk  of  disagree- 
ments over  tax  reporting  are  resolved.  Nor 
are  they  used  for  the  appeals  of  tax  cases  from 
adverse  rulings  before  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  They  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  only  through  the 
hearing  stage  of  the  case  before  that  agency. 
It  is  the  view  of  this  committee  that  these 
procedures  are  not  warranted  as  a  restriction 
on  duly  licensed  attorneys  m  tax  cases.  The 
relationship  between  the  eSectivenesa  of  an 
advocate  and  that  advocate's  personal  affairs 
and  personal  tax  problems  Is  remote. 
Furthermore,  the  constant  surveillance  by 
State  bar  associations  will  almost  without  ex- 
ception Insure  the  integrity  of  practice.  In- 
deed, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not 
even  Inform  State  bar  disciplinary  bodies 
when  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  taken 
some  disciplinary  action  against  a  lawyer. 
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It  matters  of  ethical  misconduct  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  agencies,  ade- 
quate tools  are  at  their  disposal  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  Section  101(b)  of  S.  1758 
spcclflcally  provides  that  the  ngencles  shall 
lo«c  none  ol  their  rights  to  discipline  or  dls- 
bitr  nttorneTS. 

PATENT    OFFICE 

TUe  Patent  Office  objects  to  the  leglsl!.tton, 
while  the  American  Piiler.t  Lvw  Association 
t'jiisidored  the  prupos  .1  i.t  length  and  took 
no  position  on  the  bill. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Patent  Office  that 
practice  before  It  Is  so  speclnllzed  that  only 
ptjrsons  who  have  particular  types  of  train- 
ing should  be  permitted  to  practice.  The 
Patent  Office  Is  vague  as  to  Just  what  this 
tn.ailng  should  be  A  broad  technical  back- 
ground Is  con.sldered  deslr.ible.  but  It  a  per- 
soTi  had  a  specialty  In  a  technical  fleld,  that 
parson  also  would  be  acceptable.  Although 
aU  patent  practitioners  are  specialists,  one 
examination  for  admission  is  administered 
to  ever^  one. 

The  heart  of  the  objection  of  the  Patent 
Office  to  the  legislation  Is  the  conviction  that 
patent  law  as  practiced  before  the  Patent  Of- 
fice is  50  technical  and  so  unique  as  to  repre- 
sent a  special  case  requiring  an  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  this  committee  that,  despite 
its  technical  complexity,  patent  law  is  essen- 
tially no  different  from  a  number  of  other 
fields  of  the  law.  This  conclusion  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  patent  law  practiced 
beiore  the  courts,  and  Indeed  everywhere  ex- 
cept before  the  Patent  Office,  is  not  held  to 
require  a  similar  restriction  on  licensed 
attorneys. 

Whenever  a  lawyer  agrees  to  take  a  case  In 
a  new  field  of  the  law,  or  goes  Into  a  new 
forum,  he  must  learn  new  substance  and 'or 
new  procedures.  He  Is  bound  by  the  ethics 
of  his  profession  to  decline  a  case  which 
after  study  he  feels  he  cannot  adequately 
bundle  for  his  client.  This  Is  true  In  every 
fleld  of  the  law,  not  Just  patent  law. 

If  the  committee  were  to  make  an  excep- 
tion for  the  Patent  Office,  other  exceptions 
would  be  requested-  The  committee  does  not 
feel  that  any  such  exemptions  are  warranted. 
The  committee  believes  that  patent  cases 
wSU  continue  to  be  handled  by  techrJcally 
competent  attorneys.  Actually,  all  fields  of 
law  are  handled  predominantly  by  attorneys 
who  have,  by  their  continuous  experience  In 
the  fleld.  become  specialists  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  general  practitioner 
should  be  excluded  from  any  fleld  of  law. 

Plnallv,  It  seems  Illogical  to  permit  the 
Patent  Office  to  require  special  admission 
procedures  for  practice  by  attorneys  before 
the. Patent  Office,  when  the  same  attorneys 
are  not  required  to  pass  such  examinations 
to  handle  patent  law  cases  at  all  stages  be- 
fore the  Federal  courts.  Including  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States, 
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Section  101  of  the  bill  w.as  written  to 
describe  a  bona  fide  attorney  who  is  presently 
m  good  standing  before  the  courts  and  who 
has  not  had  his  right  to  practice  suspended 
or  terminated  in  any  State  for  nonprofes- 
sional conduct. 

Certain  witnesses  questioned  the  exact 
scope  of  the  representation  made  by  the  entry 
of  appearance  of  an  attorney  The  bill  was 
speclflcally  amended  to  show  the  dual  nature 
of  the  representation.  The  attorney  repre- 
sents that  he  is  an  attorney  as  described  In 
the  bin.  and  that  he  does  In  fact  represent 
the  client  as  he  indicates.  If  he  Is  guilty  of 
misrepresentation  on  either  score,  the  person 
Is  liable  to  the  usual  criminal  penalties  in- 
cluded for  false  statements  to  a  Government 
agency:  i.e.,  SIO.OOO  fine,  5  years  In  prison,  or 
both. ' 

In  order  for  the  legislation  to  accomplish 
Its  desired  ends,  the  person  who  Is  properly 
before   an  agency  in  his  representative  ca- 


pacity must  deal  and  be  dealt  with  by  the 
agency  Section  102  of  the  bill,  entitled 
"Service,"  focuses  specifically  on  requlre- 
hiCnt:.  of  oun  aspect  of  this  dealing;  I.e.,  serv- 
ice and  coDununicatlon, 

The  bin  In  no  way  interferes  with  statutes 
presently  dealing  with  an  agency's  duty  to 
hold  confidential  those  things  communicated 
to  them  by  the  public. 

The  very  agency  which  objects  to  tliis 
'.ipeot  of  the  bill,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  readily  admit,s  that  no  power  of  at- 
torney is  required  under  existing  procedures 
at  levels  below  the  hearing  stage.  If  pro- 
ceedings below  the  hearing  stage  present  no 
problem  for  the  agency  In  withholding  con- 
fidential communications,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  hearing  stage  presents 
c.lgnlncaiitly  new  or  additional  problems. 

The  penalties  are  severe.  There  ire  alter- 
native cour,<iefr  of  action  an  agency  m:iy  take 
when  a  person  is  suspected  of  misrepresent- 
in;  himself  under  the  bin.  The  aid  of  State 
bar  licensing  authorities  may  be  enlisted,  or 
the  Investigative  machinery  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  set  in  motion  with  a  view 
toward  criminal  prosecution.  A  person  mak- 
ing a  false  representation  to  an  agency  faces 
a  severe  fine  and  long  imprisonment.  An  at- 
torney. In  addition,  faces  loss  of  professional 
itatus  ar,d  the  sanctions  of  1.1s  local  bar 
grievance  procedures.  This  committee  feels 
that  a  man  would  be  foolhardy  to  face  these 
consequences  for  ?ome  immediate  gain. 

There  is  nothing  contained  In  the  measure 
to  prevent  an  admlnlsirotlve  r.gency  from 
maintaining  a  list  of  persons,  including  at- 
torneys, who  oppear  before  them.  An  agency 
may  have  good  and  proper  reasons  for  such 
a  list.  Persons  who  de.i!  with  an  ogency 
from  day  to  day  m.'.y  more  caElly  be  kept 
informed  on  developments  within  the  agency 
by  having  their  names  on  a  mailing  list.  The 
oigency  may  wish  to  seek  the  advice  of  prac- 
titioners who  because  of  their  practice  before 
the  agency  have  an  expert  knowledge  of  the 
flc'.rt.  Tins  peculiar  knowledge  and  lamlllar- 
ity  with  agency  procedures  may  be  of  In- 
v.iluablc  service  to  both  ag'-ncy  and  pric- 
tlttonBr  alike.  The  bill  would  not  Inhibit 
agencies  from  maintaining  lists  of  attorneys 
for  such  purposes, 

ptrBLic  BE^frFrr 
Passage  of  this  statute  will  benefit  the 
public  because  It  will  closely  uUne  proce- 
dures before  Federal  administrative  agencies 
with  those  which  are  ellectively  used  In  court 
m  this  country  today. 

The  bill  h;is  been  given  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  attorneys,  bar  associations, 
certified  public  accountants,  and  other  per- 
sons who  are  experts  on  the  adminlstrath'e 
process. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, the  committee  concludes  that  S.  1758, 
as  amended,  is  a  meritorious  proposal  and. 
therefore,  recommends  that  the  bill,  a* 
amended,  be  given  favorable  consideration. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  three  last  bills  which  were  passed, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  move  that 
the  voles  by  which  the  bills  were  passed 
be  reconsidered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  consideration  en  bloc  of  the 
votes  by  which  the  last  three  bills  were 
passed?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Separately  and  sev- 
erally en  bloc.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
the  honor  to  move  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  these  three  bills  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President,   I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  executive  business. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 

Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 

of  e.xccutive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nations of  Kae  B.  Weston,  to  be  post- 
master at  Laketown,  Utah,  and  Wilma 
F,  Majors,  to  be  postmaster  at  Russell 
Springs,  Kans,.  which  nominating  mes- 
sascs  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees, 

cFor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COM^^TTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBEIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Richard  H,  Davis,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
AmbaG.^ador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Rumniil::  vice  William  A.  Crawford; 
and 

John  H,  Burns,  of  Oklahoma,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Arthur  M.  Ross,  of  California,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  T.  Pecora.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  Director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, these  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
fiTmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  SrARKMAN.  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


WEST        VIRGINIA'S         GOVERNOR 
FORESIGHTED  IN  COAL  PLANNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  19G6,  which  was 
pa.'s.sed  by  the  Setuite  on  August  23,  con- 
tained, among  other  Items,  a  provision 
of  S3  million  to  permit  the  dredging  of 
the  harbor  at  Norfolk,  Va..  so  that  larger 
vessels  could  utilize  the  shipping  area  to 
transport  substantially  Increased  ton- 
nages of  West  Virginia  coal  to  foreign 
markets.  The  dredging  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  port  by  an  additional  5  feet  to 
accommodate  new  colliers  from  France 
and  Italy,  It  is  believed,  will  permit  the 
sWpplng  of  an  Increased  10  million  tons 
of  coal  to  those  countries  by  1970, 
according  to  projections  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  would  in- 
crease dollar  earnings  from  coal  ship- 
inents  by  a  total  of  $80  to  SlOO  million 
annually,  beginning  In  1970,  with  a  pos- 
,<iible  estimate  of  an  additional  2,000  Jobs 
to  be  created  In  West  Virginia  from  the 
increased  production.  This  would  also 
be  of  substantial  benefit  to  our  Amer- 
ican balance-of-payments  situation. 

The  present  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Hulett  Carlson 
Smith,  during  the  time  he  served  as 
West  Virginia's  first  comml.'isioner  of 
commerce,  was  instrumental  in  actions 
leading  to  the  development  of  this  proj- 
ect. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article.  "West  Virginia  Coal  and 
the  State  Government."  which  he  pre- 
pared, be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wss  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West  Vibcinia  Coal  and  the  State 
govehnment 
(By  Hulett  Carlson  Smith,  Governor  of  West 
Virginia) 

There  has  been  much  recent  publicity  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  certain  distressed  areas 
of  the  Appalachian  region.  Frequently  It  is 
said  that  this  Is  due  in  part  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry being  dead.  This  Is  certainly  far  from 
bclnp  the  case,  for  coal  today  :s  very  lively 
and  one  of  our  b.-.slc  Industries. 

In  1963.  West  Virginia  produced  126,117,143 
tons  of  coul  from  1,986  mines  located  In  36 
of  o',ir  55  counties.  This  compares  with  a 
production  of  123.061,985  tons  in  1925.  How- 
ever, the  Important  factor  of  change  Is  that 
It  took  111.708  men  to  mine  this  amount  In 
1925  whereas  In  1963  more  coal  was  mined  by 
a  workforce  of  only  44.854;  consequently. 
West  Virginia  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
!w!  Ihe  brunt  of  automation  from  an  em- 
ployment st:'.ndpolnt. 

N'aturally.  automation  has  produced  severe 
and  complicated  economic  and  sociological 
prnblems  wit  h  In  the  coat  regions ,  My  admln- 
itiTiitinn  Is  fully  cognizant  ot  the  problem; 
there  Is  no  eosy  solution,  but  we  are  attempt- 
lag  to  meet  the  challenge  head  on. 

TRAINING  PaOGRAMS 

The  1965  session  of  our  legislature  passed 
the  most  comprehensive  education  bill  in 
the  State's  history.  Manpov/er  training  pro- 
grams are  underway,  Industrial  development 
activities  are  achieving  excellent  results, 
tourism  is  on  the  Increase  ond  existing  in- 


dustry Is  expanding.  We  are  extremely  hope- 
ful that  the  newly  enacted  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  win  act  as  the  trl~ger 
to  start  the  entire  region  into  an  era  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

In  addition  to  developing  new  programs 
and  attracting  new  Industry,  a  Governor  must 
also  do  everything  in  his  power  to  protect 
existing  indiiBtrv,  After  an,  it  is  existing  in- 
dustry that  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
State's  economy.  Consequently,  I  try  to  work 
actively  «1th  the  chemical,  glass,  metal,  wood, 
coal,  and  other  industries  to  help  In  any 
way  that  I  can  from  a  Governors  level.  This 
help  ranges  from  helping  with  Federal  pro- 
curement orders  to  protesting  against  im- 
ports of  competitive  products.  However 
varied  as  the  help  may  be.  It  Is  essential 
that  industry  know  that  It  can  turn  to  its 
State  government  for  help. 

It  is  Interesting  to  follow  the  help  that  we 
have  beep  trying  to  do  for  our  coal  Industry. 
This  has  eneomjjassed  both  national  and  In- 
ternational efforts. 

WASBI^rCTON   LIAISON 

First,  on  the  national  scene,  our  Washing- 
ton liaison  office  each  month  sends  out  pro- 
ctu^ment  leads  representing  n  possible  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal.  These  ore  sent  directly  to 
the  operators  and /or  their  associations. 
These  leads  range  from  Department  of  De- 
fense orders  to  overseas  delivery  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

There  are  also  cases  where  the  prestige  of 
the  Governor's  office  is  needed  to  present  the 
State's  views  in  hearing  on  governmental 
action  that  might  affect  the  coal  Industry- 
Typical  of  this  was  the  recent  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  hearing  to  resolve  the  question 
of  continued  Federal  subsidies  for  reactors 
creating  a  competitive  hardship  on  other 
conventional  fuels.  The  National  Coal  Pol- 
icy Conference,  the  National  Coal  Association, 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  filed  a  joint 
protest.  As  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  I  filed 
the  State's  protest  of  which  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Although  automation  In  the  coal  Industry 
has  produced  a  number  of  complex  economic 
and  sociological  problems  within  our  borders, 
these  Improvements  in  production  have  kept 
coal  on  a  competitive  basis  with  other  con- 
ventional fuels  produced  by  private  industry. 
It  Is  apparent,  however,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  coal  Industry  to  compete  with  nuclear 
reactor  plants  of  the  same  basic  type  so  long 
as  the  latter  are  subsidized  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government. 

"Therefore,  it  is  urgently  requested  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  take  such  ap- 
propriate action  as  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  displacement  of  conventional  fuels  such 
as  coal  in  its  competition  with  nuclear  power 
plants  which  should  now  be  built  and  oper- 
ated by  private  Industry  on  a  nonsubsldlzed 
basis, 

"The  coal  Industry  In  West  Virginia  is  able 
and  willing  to  compete  with  such  plants  In 
an  open  and  nonsubsldlzed  basis.  However, 
our  cool  industry  will  surely  stiffer  if  we  must 
continue  to  compete  with  nuclear  power- 
plants  which  are  subsidized.  It  Is  Inequi- 
table to  the  coal  Industry  and  to  the  taxpayer 
to  continue  such  subsidization  If  private  in- 
dustry has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  pay 
such  costs," 

COAL,    HIGHWAYS 

Again,  on  a  national  level,  we  work  very 
closely  with  our  congressional  delegation  to 
include  in  legislation,  where  possible,  items 
that  might  help  the  coal  industry.  A  good 
example  of  this  would  be  the  Inclusion  in 
the  highway  system  portion  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Redevelopment  Act  the  following 
clause: 

"For  the  purposes  of  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  use  of  coal  and  coal  products  in 
highway  construction  and  maintenance,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  each  par- 
ticipating   State,    to    the    maximum    extent 


possible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  in  the  con- 
struction of  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  cf 
the  roads  authorized  under  this  Act. " 

It  IS  on  the  International  level  that  we  are 
able  to  exert  strong  Influence  as  the  fuel  sit- 
uation abroad  abounds  with  political  Impll- 
cttiious.  It  Is  also  of  extreme  Importance 
to  our  State  as  some  80  percent  of  all  coal 
exports  to  Europe  come  from  West  Virginia, 
The  reason  for  this  large  percentage  coming 
from  our  State  Is  our  proximity  to  the  Vir- 
ginia ports,  the  quality  of  our  coal,  and 
the  excellent  railroad  connections  provided 
by  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 

TRAUE    MISSION 

As  West  Virginia  commissioner  of  com- 
merce, I  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  State's  first  trade  mission  to  Europe. 
This  very  successful  10-man  mission  had  2 
of  its  members  representing  the  coal  Indus- 
try; these  were  Lawrence  Forbes,  coal  export 
manager,  Norfolk  and  Western  Hallway,  and 
Verl  Johnson,  vice  president,  Appalachian 
Coals,  Inc,  (recently  Joined  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.),  The  comprehensive  report  sub- 
mitted by  these  men  has  proven  of  great 
help  to  our  export  coal  trade  for  It  not  only 
showed  the  potential,  but  many  of  the  prob. 
lems. 

In  connection  with  these  problems,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  participate,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph  and  Senator  Robebt 
C.  BVED.  as  well  as  Industry  leaders.  In  a  series 
of  high-level  meetings.  The  first  of  these 
meetings  was  with  Christian  A.  Herter,  the 
President's  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations.  Our  purpose  here  was  to  be 
sure  thot  coal  became  cue  of  the  key  points 
of  discussion  in  trade  and  tariff  iiegoUa- 
tions  in  Genevo.  The  second  meeting  was 
with  Under  Secretary  of  Stat:  George  W.  Ball. 
It  dealt  with  coal  exports  in  general  but  wltn 
primary  emphasis  on  German  Import  quotas 

Since  these  meetings,  my  specLil  assistant 
In  Washington,  Henry  Barbour,  h.as  been 
working  In  a  three-man  committee  with 
Steve  Dunn  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
and  Lawrence  Forbes  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railway.  This  committee  has  peri- 
odic meetings  with  the  Department  of  State 
Department  of  Defense,  and  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  discuss  developments  related 
to  coal  exports.  In  addition,  Mr.  Barbour, 
who  headed  the  West  Virginia  trade  mif  slon 
to  Europe,  actively  calls  on  embassy  officials 
of  coul  consuming  countries, 

EXPORT  EXPANSION 

On  February  19  came  the  first  big  break- 
through In  coal  exports  since  the  start  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  drive  on  trade 
expansion.  This  was  the  decision  by  French 
ns  well  as  Italian  Interests  to  biilld  four 
large  coal  colliers  aimed  at  loading  coal  at 
Hampton  Roads. 

Attending  that  meeting  In  Washington 
were :  myself  as  Governor.  Senators  Ranimlph 
and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia:  my  Washington 
assistant.  Mr.  Barbour;  my  administrative  as- 
sistant. Con  Hardman;  Reed  Scollon,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Bituminous  Coal,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  Philip  H.  Trezlse,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Colonel 
Young,  A'SlEtant  Director  of  Civil  Works,  DjS. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers;   and  Mr.  Forbes 

Representing  the  French  and  Italian  inter- 
ests were  Raoul  G.  Duhamel,  North  Amer- 
ican representative  of  the  French  ATIC;  and 
Francesco  Ferraro,  general  manager  of  the 
Italian  Sldermar,  ATIC  (Association  Tech- 
nique de  L'Importatlon  Charbonnlerei  is  the 
semiautonomous  unit  that  decides  on  and 
controls  all  French  coal  Imports.  Sldermar 
Is  the  steel  manufacturing  suh.sldlary  of  the 
nationalized  Italian  industrial  complex 
known  as  Italslder.  It  Is  of  particular  in- 
terest that  the  French  were  talking  coal  for 
steam  purposes  and  the  Italians  coal  for 
steel. 
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Basically,  both  parties  have  become  con- 
vinced that  American  coal  Is  the  answer  to 
their  needs  both  as  far  as  quality  and 
price  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  long 
term  reserves.  This  decision  was  brought 
about  by  their  independent  studies,  by  the 
findings  of  the  Nathan  Report,  by  the  sales 
efforts  of  our  West  Virginia  World  Trade 
Mission,  by  the- efforts  of  Industry  offlciuls 
as  well  as  transport:itlon  companies,  and  by 
the  good  offices  of  our  Department  of  State 
ind   the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

France  plans  to  build  two  large  coal  colliers 
of  82.000  long  tons  each  and  drafts  of  44  feet 
9  inches.  Italy  pl.ins  to  build  two  colliers  of 
77.300  long  tons  each  and  a  42-foot  6-tnch 
draft.  As  all  these  ships  are  being  built 
predicated  on  loading  coal  at  Hampton  Roads. 
there  is  Immediately  apparent  the  problem  of 
the  channel  there  being  only  40  feet  deep. 

CHilNNEI.   DBEDCINO 

It  was  for  this  rea-son  that  our  special  meet- 
ing w.xs  held  as  both  countries  were  emphatic 
In  their  stand  that  ship  construction  plans 
could  not  proceed  without  the  firm  commit- 
ment that  the  channel  would  be  dredged. 

Colonel  Toung  said  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  known  of  the  need  of  this  dredging  for 
some  time.  A  survey  has  been  funded  and 
completed,  and  he  expects  the  proposal  to  bo 
in  the  hands  of  Congress  by  mid-July.  Duo 
to  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  5  to  1.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  Congress  will  look  upon  the  proj- 
ect favorably.  Colonel  Toung  further  said 
the  overall  project  could  be  completed  In  5 
years,  but  the  crucial  outbound  channel 
could  be  finished  In  3  years.  The  total  cost 
would  represent  some  $36  million  of  which 
87.5  million  would  be  required  for  fiscal  year 
1960. 

France  and  Italy  realize  the  channel  can- 
not be  completed  prior  to  their  ships  being  In 
operation,  and  their  budgets  flgure  about  a 
year  of  sailing  with  smaller  drafts.  However. 
It  would  represent  severe  financial  penalty  If 
over  2  years  were  Involved.  Present  ship  de- 
livery schedules  call  for  one  ship  In  the  winter 
of  1966  and  three  slilps  In  the  winter  of  1967. 
Consequently,  It  Is  crucial  that  funds  be  allo- 
cated for  fiscal  vear  1966  as  otherwise  there 
would  be  the  dnnger  of  the  shipbuilding  con- 
'.racts  being  canceled  or  at  least  conversion 
to  ore  carrying  .=,hips. 

It  la  estimated  that  the  dredging  of  this 
channel  will  lead  to  a  yearly  Increase  by  1970 
of  about  10  m.llion  tons  of  coal  exports  over 
what  Is  now  being  shipped.  This  would  be 
a  boon  to  West  Vlrgima  and  App.ilachla  as  a 
whole.  Not  counting  railway  and  dock  em- 
ployment, we  estimate  that  this  Increased 
•onn.ige  would  create  over  60.000  man-diiys 
of  work  per  year.  On  a  national  picture, 
this  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  balance-of- 
puymeuTi  -.tuallon. 

Realizing  the  Importnnce  of  this  dredging 
project,  I  have  my  Washington  office  working 
closely  with  all  departments  Involved.  Also. 
both  Senator  HANroLPH  and  Sen.itor  Btrd 
have  their  starts  actively  at  work.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  very  optimistic  that  the  proj- 
ect will  proceed  In  au  orderly  fashion  and 
that  within  a  few  years  our  coal  Industry 
and  coal  workers  will  begin  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  this  worthy  project. 

Those  of  us  In  the  State  administration 
are  also  active  in  cooperative  efforts  with  In- 
dustry officials  to  hold  the  line  against  re- 
sidual oil  imports.  We  are  engaged  in  con- 
tinuing attempts  to  prevent  coal  markets 
from  being  lost  to  this  foreign  fuel. 

So,  as  mentioned  earlier,  coal  Is  very  much 
alive.  Just  OS  the  industry  and  labor  ele- 
ments are  working  constantly  to  Increase  the 
industry  prospects,  so  does  the  State  govern- 
ment of  West  Virginia.  A  healthy,  prosper- 
ous coal  industry  contributes  in  a  major 
manner  to  a  healthy  and  prosperous  West 
Virginia. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  JEWS  BY 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  a  wecfciong  national  vlgll 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  a  protest  against  the 
continued  discrimination  against  Jews  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  plight  of  Jews  in  Russia  was  em- 
phasized Sunday  at  a  diamatlc  rally  here 
in  Washington.  Some  10,000  persons 
from  106  communities,  including  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  gathered  at  Lafayette 
Park.  Several  speakers  outlined  condi- 
tions in  Russia. 

It  is  Important  that  attention  be 
focused  on  this  shameful  oppression. 
For  that  reason  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
soon  take  final  action  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  17,  which  condemns  per- 
secution by  the  Soviet  Union  of  any  per- 
sons because  of  their  religion. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  out  of  this 
focus  of  attention  will  come  some  easing 
of  the  restrictions  wliich  are  keeping 
Jews  m  Russia  from  maintaining  their 
time-hallowed  traditions. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
SUPPORTS  S.  9.  THE  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  spoken  before  of  the  unanimous 
support  which  the  cold  war  GI  bill  is  re- 
receiving  this  year  from  the  veterans 
organizations  and  patriotic  organizations 
throughout  this  Nation. 

In  the  recent  hearings  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Committee,  Col.  John  T.  Carl- 
ton, executive  director  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States, 
testified  on  behalf  of  that  organization 
in  support  of  this  necessary  bill. 

To  Illustrate  the  excellence  of  his  testi- 
mony and  the  strength  of  support  of  the 
Reserve  OIBcers  Association  for  this  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Colonel 
Carlton's  testimony  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  Execu- 
tive   DntECTOB    OF    THE    RESERVE    OFFICERS 

'    Association  of  the  United  States,  Before 
the  h0v5e  cosimrrtee  on  veterans'  af- 
FAIRS. Sepiemseb  15.  1065 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  in  connection  with  S.  9.  a  bill  "to 
provide  readjustment  assistance  to  veterans 
who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  in- 
duction period." 

There  U  an  obvious  national  Interest,  It 
seems  to  us.  in  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  We 
earnestly  hope  the  committee  will  advance  It 
toward  enactment. 

We  have  previously  testified  before  Con- 
gress In  support  of  like  bills  which  have  been 
considered  In  previous  Congresses. 

We  come  before  this  committee,  whose  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mr,  Teacue,  and  In- 
deed all  Its  members  have  established  a  his- 
toric record  of  Intelligent  and  enlightened 
dealing  In  veterans  affairs — confident  of  sym- 
pathetic, but  objective  consideration  of  our 
views  and  of  this  blU. 

The  cold  war  In  which  our  coimtry  Is  en- 
gaged has  for  a  number  of  years  required 
our  Nation  to  maintain  abnormally  large 
Armed  Forces  In  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world.    For  those  who  serve  in  our  Armed 


Forces,  the  cold  war  is  Just  as  much  a  con- 
flict as  a  declared  war.  Its  requirements 
upset  personal  life  and  Involve  sacrlBces  by 
all  civilians  who  are  called  to  uniformed  serv- 
Ice'ln  the  traditional  American  manner.  To 
thos--  who  have  served  or  are  serving  In  the 
hot  spots  of  this  cold  war.  the  dangers  ore 
Just  as  great. 

However,  even  with  the  great  personnel 
requirements  of  our  Armed  Forces  during  the 
cold  war,  the  vast  manpower  pool  of  tills 
country  Is  such  that  It  Is  necessary  to  Induct 
only  a  fraction  of  our  young  men  Into  t.>ie 
armed  services.  These  young  men  who  are 
Inducted  and  serve  their  tour  of  active  duty, 
followed  by  several  years  of  Reserve  oblig»- 
tlon,  make  sacrifices  far  out  of  proportion  to 
these  who  are  not  called  Into  the  service. 

One  of  these  sacrifices  Is.  of  course,  the 
Interruption  of  the  early  and  formative  part 
of  their  life  careers.  They  are  taken  Into 
the  service  at  the  age  they  normally  would  be 
pursuing  a  formal  education  or  technical 
training.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  have 
not  been  called  Into  the  service  are  receiving 
this  education  and  training  and  establlshLng 
themselves  In  careers.  This  gives  them  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  those  whose  miutaiy 
service  has  Interrupted  these  years. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  means  by  which 
our  Government  can  at  least  partly  recom- 
pense these  young  men  for  the  sacrifices  that 
they  have  made. 

Senator  Yarbobouch.  hi  his  floor  statement 
when  he  introduced  this  cold  war  GI  bill, 
outlined  so  succinctly  the  reasons  for  the 
great  necessity  for  Its  enactment,  that  it 
would  be  redundant  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
them  at  any  length.  We  only  wish  to  say 
that  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Senator 
Yarborouoh  when  he  said  in, his  conclusion; 
"I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  day 
has  yet  arrived  when  citizens  who  make  up 
our  Armed  Forces  must  suffer  for  their  loyal- 
ty and  willingness  to  serve.  We  must  begin 
a  program  that  tells  America  that  the  draft 
law  docs  not  cause  certain  of  our  sons  to 
lose  2  or  more  years  from  their  competitive 
civilian  lives,  but  Instead,  provides  a  chal- 
lenging opportunity  for  honorable  and  patri- 
otic service — service  tliat  will  be  suitably 
rccognliced  and  not  be  a  lifetime  burden  " 

During  the  1961  hearings  In  the  Senate. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who  Is  recognized  M 
an  authority  In  this  field,  made  a  most  elo- 
quent and  moving  plea  for  support  of  tm» 
legislation.  We  were  Impressed  by  many  of 
his  arguments,  but  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size the  principles  he  enunciated  when  he 
said: 

"For  the  benefit  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, and  for  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Veterans'  Administrallon,  too.  may  I  call 
their  .-attention  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
defense  weapon  need  ot  America  Is  to  de- 
velop the  intellectual  potential  of  the  yr.uth 
of  America;  more  important,  may  X  say.  than 
their  missile  bases;  more  Important  than 
their  Jet  bombers.  Yet,  we  get  a  report  from 
three  departments  that  ought  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  security  of  this  country  which 
shows  a  gross  Ignorance  as  to  the  need  of  de- 
veloping the  greatest  weapons  wo  have; 
namely,  the  Intellectual  potential  of  tW 
young  people  of  this  country  so  sorely  needed 
In  the  decade,  the  two  decades.  Immediately 
ahead. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  as  vitally  Important  as  our 
military  Reserve  program  Is  to  the  defense 
of  the  Nation— and  I  firmly  believe  m  tie 
value  of  a  Ready  Reserve  to  meet  any  chal- 
lenge we  are  called  upon  to  face — I  caimot 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  a  Reserve  obhga- 
tloa  assists  a  coltl  war  veteran  In  readjusting 
to  civilian  life. 

"The  Active  Reserve  obligation  Impedes  the 
cold  war  veterans'  full  participation  In  clvU 
life,  which,  m  turn,  again  exposes  them  to 
unfair  competition  from  their  civilian  con- 
temporaries.    The   fact   that  veterans  muss 
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discharge  a  post-Korean  Reserve  obligation 
involving  drills  and  other  military  activities 
quite  obviously  enables  their  civilian  con- 
temporaries, by  comparison,  to  make  still 
mure  gains  toward  eujoymeut  of  the  fruits 
of  our  free  enterprise  society." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like 
to  conclude  our  statement  by  reiterating  our 
support  of  this  most  worthy  and  necessary 
bill,  and  urge  Its  favorable  consideration  by 
your  committee  and  the  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  WAR   ON   POVERTY   IN 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  group  of 
citizens  in  Providence.  R.I.,  has  been 
quietly  engaged  upon  what  might  be 
called  their  own  personal  war  on  poverty. 
Their  efforts  to  date  have  been  so  out- 
standing that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  analysis  be  printed  In 
the  REcoiiD. 

One  of  the  city's  ui-ban  renewal  areas 
abuts  one  of  the  city's  finest  residential 
areas.  As  part  of  the  urban  renewal 
program,  a  new  school  is  under  construc- 
tion, with  the  student  body  to  be  drawn 
from  both  sections.  The  area  to  be  re- 
built lias  a  heavy  concentration  of  Negro 
families  whose  children  presently  attend 
the  T.  A.  Doyle  School  and  the  Jenkins 
Street  School.  The  community  recog- 
nized that  the  students  at  these  two 
schools  will  be  at  an  educational  and  cul- 
tural disadvantage  when  they  are  inte- 
grated with  the  students  froni  the  higher 
socio-economic  levels.  To  ease  the  ad- 
Ju-stment  for  these  children,  a  biracial 
neiciiborliood  improvement  group  was 
formed  in  the  fall  of  1963.  Its  per- 
formance to  date  has  indeed  been  im- 
pressive. In  fact.  Dr.  Charles  A.  O'Con- 
nor, has  written  that — 

I  have  never  heard,  read  or  seen  a  greater 
example  of  school  and  community  coopera- 
tloa  than  this  project  exemplifies. 

The  heart  of  tlie  plan  has  been  a 
tutorial  program.  During  the  initial 
period  of  the  project,  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  1963-64  school  session,  150 
volunteers  worked  with  150  students. 
During  the  1964-65  school  year,  450  vol- 
unteers assisted  more  than  400  students. 
The  entire  budget  for  tliat  latter  period 
was  $7,662  of  which  $5,000  was  a  grant 
from  the  Rliode  Island  Foundation  and 
the  remainder  was  the  result  of  individ- 
ual contributions.  The  Rhode  Island 
Foundation,  after  seeing  the  tremendous 
achievements  that  sprang  in  part  from 
their  original  contribution,  has  granted 
another  S5.000  for  support  of  the  project 
duiing  the  1965-66  academic  year. 

After-school  academic  tutorial  assist- 
ance is  provided  by  volunteer  students 
from  Brown  University.  Pembroke.  Bry- 
ant. Barrington.  and  Providence  Col- 
leges, and  Wheeler.  Lincoln,  and  Moses 
Brown  Schools.  To  meet  the  Individual 
weaknesses  of  the  children,  the  tutors 
work  closely  with  the  teaching  staff. 
Success  has  been  such  that  many  par- 
ents requested  and  are  now  receiving 
ttieh-  own  academic  tutoring  in  the  eve- 
pln?.  The  adult  tutoring  progiam  will 
be  expanded  this  year,  with  more  neigh- 
borhood people  learning  mathematlas. 
English.   French,    and    typing.    Educa- 
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tlonal  history  was  made  in  this  area  last 
spring  when  Mrs.  lola  Mabray  became 
the  first  of  32  adults  participating  in  the 
evening  program  to  receive  a  high  school 
equivalency  diploma. 

Nor  have  Ingredients  other  than  for- 
mal training  been  neglected.  In  the 
Jenkins  Street  School  an  800-volume 
lending  library  was  establl.'ihed  with  30 
library  volunteers  conducting  daily  li- 
brary periods  during  school  hours.  In  the 
Doyle  School  a  new  library  has  been 
staffed  by  volunteers  during  the  day. 
Evening  study  halls,  too,  have  been  pro- 
vided, with  additional  volunteers  acting 
as  proctors. 

But  the  program  is  wider  than  aca- 
demic In  scope;  It  has  Important  recrea- 
tional and  esthetic  phases.  Special 
trips  are  made  to  local  points  ot  Interest, 
again  with  volunteers  accompanying  the 
students  and  supplying  transportation. 
After-school  programs  are  also  under- 
way in  areas  ranging  from  ballet  in- 
sti-uction  to  ceramics,  from  sewing  classes 
to  woodworking  projects.  It  is  as  im- 
pressive to  see  10-  and  11-year-old  boys 
carefully  operating  the  woodworking 
appliances  as  it  is  to  see  the  di-esses  made 
by  their  9-  and  10-year-old  sisters. 
Clearly,  these  cliildren  are  not  only  ac- 
complishing something,  they  are  enjoy- 
ing it. 

The  academic  grades  of  many  of  these 
children  have  improved  markedly.  This 
is  heartening.  But  even  more  heartening 
is  the  Improvement  in  outlook,  motiva- 
tion and  attitude.  And  the  volunteers, 
too.  have  benefited  from  their  involve- 
ment. For  certainly  individual  relation- 
ships bring  a  far  greater  understanding 
of  a  problem  than  does  lending  one's 
name  to  a  letterhead  or  even  making  a 
financial  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that 
it  is  through  skirmishes  such  as  these, 
coupled  with  the  major  battles  we  have 
authorized  through  the  Economic  Op- 
porttuiity  Act.  that  the  war  on  poverty 
wUl  at  last  be  won. 


GRANGE  LEADER  TALKS  SENSE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  100  years  the  Grange  has  been 
talking  sense.  Tliis  is  no  less  true  today 
than  it  was  in  December  of  1867  when 
the  Grange  was  organized  to  improve  the 
farmers  life. 

One  of  the  western  leaders  of  the 
Grange  is  A.  Lars  Nelson,  master  of  the 
Grange  in  Idaho's  neighboring  State  of 
Washington.  In  the  September  11  edi- 
tion of  Washington  State's  Grange 
News.  Master  Nelson  talks  about  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government — not 
with  the  negativism  which  is  so  easy  and 
satisfying  for  many,  but  with  the  realism 
of  responsibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

People — Big  Government 

There  are  some  people  in  our  country  to- 
day who  consider  government  as  nebulous 
and  far  away,  fraught  with  graft  and  corrup- 
tion, an  area  to  be  avoided.  These  same 
people  accept  as  commonplace  and  normal  a 


whole  host  of  constantly  enlarging  and  ex- 
panding services  and  costs  ranging  from 
the  U.S.  Post  Office — built,  financed  and 
staffed  by  the  Federal  Government — to  the 
municipal  policeman  on  the  beat,  afoot, 
horseback.  In  the  patrol  car.  or  hovering  over- 
head In  the  helicopter.  Further,  If  a  service 
Isn't  offered  or  appears  Inadequ.ite  they  ask 
for  its  creation — or  expansion  of  an  existing 
function  to  cover  the  need. 

Government  ranges  from  the  preparation 
and  operation  of  the  Gemini  capsule  and  the 
astronauts  m  flight  to  the  Moon  or  Mars 
with  a  planned  rendezvous  in  space.  In  com- 
petition with  Russia,  to  the  public  school 
or  fire  alarm  box  on  your  street.  It  may  be 
your  State  legislature  In  session — an  act  of 
Congress  establishing  a  S6  million  Intercon- 
tinental communications  and  detection  cen- 
ter at  Brewster  In  north  central  Washington 
or  an  appropriation  by  the  Congress  for  a 
comprehensive  water  study  In  the  Eastern 
umted  States  and  the  falling  of  the  water 
level  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  may  be  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  with  a  vast  re- 
duction m  shipping  costs  to  and  out  of  the 
heartland  of  the  United  States.  Again  It 
may  be  an  appropriation  of  the  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  creation  of  a  dam  or  series  of 
dams  to  prevent  devastating  floods  which 
cause  loss  in  life  and  property  In  mlUlons 
of  dollars. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  fu*st  hand  the 
ravages  of  flooding  on  the  limited  access  4- 
lane  highway  (Interstate  25.  running  between 
Denver  and  Color.ado  Springs,  Colo.),  where 
whole  sections  were  undermined  or  waslied 
out,  leaving  major  bridges  and  extended 
strips  of  concrete  derelict  and  ruined  or  re- 
qulrlng  major  repair  or  replacement. 

These  Interstate  highways  are  financed  on 
a  90-to-lO  ratio— BO  percent  Federal  and  10 
percent  Stave,  Including  securing  right-of- 
way.  The  Governor  of  Colorado  was  on  the 
air  saying  that  it  was  Imperative  to  maintain 
a  special  1-cenl  gas  tax  In  Colorado  and  1 
would  agree  as  to  the  need.  Other  oSiclals 
Indicated  that  Federal  funds  of  85  to  »8 
mllllou  for  agricultural  and  community  re- 
habilitation and  losses  sust,Tined  were  being 
distributed  to  people  and  areas  who  had  sus- 
tained appalling  losses. 

Government  Is  no  larger  today  than  bur- 
geoning population  requires,  people  demand, 
and  keeping  our  position  of  leadership  In  a 
seething,  changing.  on-rushIng  world  re- 
quires. When  you  pause  to  reflect  it  is  spec- 
tacular and  colossal  what  is  taking  place 
from  the  launch  sites  at  Cape  Kennedy — the 
giot>al  communications  center  at  the  Pen- 
tagon to  the  variety  of  decisions  required 
from  the  President  and  his  aids  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  White  House. 

There  are  few  areas  of  living  In  the  United 
St.xtes  in  our  time  that  are  not  affected  m 
some  way  by  city,  county.  State,  or  Federal 
Government  as  well   as  International  relai^ 
tlori.s.— A  L.N  if 


MARSHALL  UNIVERSITi'  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of-  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  action  by  the  Congress  in 
passing  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  provides  prospects  of  more  effective 
Federal  aid  to  institutions  such  as  Mar- 
shall University  in  West  Virginia,  which 
I  once  attended  as  a  student  while  it  was 
still  Marshall  College. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
newspaper  article,  "Marshall  Enrollment 
Zoomed  After  Name  Chance."  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  news- 
paper article  from  the  Sunday  morning, 
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August  29.  1965,  Becklcy.  W.  Va..  Post- 
Herald  and  Raleigh  Register  was  ordered 
10  be  piintfd  In  the  Record,  a^  foUcAF.: 

M^P.SHAM.    fclNROLIMENT    ZoOMED   AfTER    NAME 

Chanced 
(By  V-  Riclnrd  Toren) 

Charij:ston. — What's  In  a  name?  If  yoa 
a^k  the  question  around  the  conAiies  of  Mar- 
aliftll  UiilversUy  you'll  z^et  one  answer — 
•Plenty." 

M.trsh;!!!   wUI    soon   be   fit^rtlng   Its   flfth 

-  1  yiMr  rn  u  untver-sity  nftfr  124  year;.  33 

-cidomy  and  college.     Universtty  status 

-  ;!chlevKl  only  after  a  sometimes  hitter 
fl^ht  In  The  1061  legislHture,  What's 
happenpd  since? 

Enrollmeni  is  up  approximately  50  percent. 
more  than  the  State  college  iiverage.  The 
oudget  !s  up  45  percent,  also  siibstantlally 
higher  Ihun  average. 

"I  think  it  (the  name  change!  has  given 
the  uulverslty  some  additional  status  edu- 
catlonuUy."  Marshall  President  Stewart 
:>mith  says. 

But  Smith  Is  quick  to  add  that  "status 
depends  on  qu.tUty  more  than  It  does  on  a 
name  or  size  " 

"We  have  been  working  hard  to  Improve 
Lhe  status  of  our  Institution,  because  the 
quallftcution  it  has  Is  the  work  that  It  has 
-done  "  he  said. 

Smith  and  Huntington  newspaper  editor 
Raymond  Brewster,  who  served  20  years  on 
lhe  State  board  of  education  ending  in  I96I. 
were  leaders  in  the  campaign  that  culminated 
■.n  designation  of  Marshall   as  a   university. 

"There  was  a  considerable  body  within  vhe 
leglalaturt;  and  in  educational  circles  who 
were  skeptical  of  the  claims  of  Morahall  fnr 
university  status."  Brewster  recalled.  "Those 
were  for  the  most  part  sincere  reservations." 

"I  think  those  who  held  them  can  today 
looly  be  impressed  by  both  performance  and 
enrollment  at  Marshall,"  he  said. 

MarBhiill,  named  after  the  great  Chief  Jus- 
lice  John  Marshnll.  &iarted  as  Marshall 
.\&\demy  In  1837  and  reached  college  status 
tn  I80S.  When  the  legislature  granted  it 
university  status  in  March  1961.  it  had  a 
3tudent  body  of  Just  over  4.000  and  an  oper- 
ating budget  of  $2.61  million 

Tlie  budget  for  The  school  year  .starting  in 
.-ieplember  is  $3.79  million.  Enrollment  is 
expected  to  reach  about  7.0O0  counting  6,000 
full-  and  part-tune  students  on  campu.s,  250 
each  m  branches  opened  at  Williamson  and 
Logan  in   1963.  and  500  extension  students. 

"Enrollment  at  most  institutions — .md  *t' s 
especially  true  here — is  pretty  well  regulated 
by  avallaljle  housing."  Smith  said,  "Dormi- 
tory space  controls  the  rate  of  growth,  and 
we're  trying  desperately  to  get  flnanclng  for 
:t  tremendous  need 

"As  far  aa  finances  are  concerned.  I  think 
tliere  has  been  some  greater  recognition  by 
the  legisKature  of  Marshall's  needs.  Whether 
;t  would  have  happened  as  a  college  ts  diffi- 
cult to  say." 

How  about  the  sometimes  dire  predictions 
of  opponents  of  "U"  status  for  Marshall  that 
It  would  scatter  the  State's  higher  education 
efforts,  maybe  hurt  West  Virginia  University. 
iliat  It  was  "better  for  Marshall  to  be  a  first- 
rate  college  than  a  second-riite  university"? 

Smith  replied  that  he  considers  those  ob- 
jections invalid — then  and  now. 

"Marshail  obtained  university  status  be- 
cause of  Its  different  colleges  and  schools. 
University*  descrttwd  the  character  of  the 
institution  better  ihiai  college'  did."  he  said. 

Brewster  mitkes  no  bonee  about  his  leellng 

that  the  legislature  Is  not  yet  providing  the 

support   Marshall    must    have    to   meet    the 

opportunity   and    challenge"    presented    by 

the  change  in  name. 

Says  the  veteran  newspaperman,  who  also 
IS  president  of  the  Huntington  Chamber  of 
Commerce 


"The  institution  and  the  staff,  despite  se- 
verely limited  budget  resourcf^a.  are  meeting 
the  challenge  to  widen  its  horlxons  of  serv- 
ice and  developing  inipre.'iaively  Its  oppor- 
tunity to  ft^ed  in  ever-ir.creasing  numbers 
the  hunger  for  knowledge  of  today's  youth, 

"That  the  need  e.xisted  for  another  State- 
supported  university  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  all  argument  by  the  fact  that  Mar- 
ahull  today  Is  literally  turning  away  stu- 
dents for  luck  of  both  physical  facilities 
and  staff." 

Brewster  said  the  answer  that  "inust  be 
npparent  to  all"  is  thnt  Marshall  must  get 
"adequate  fln.incial  support." 

"To  deny  the  institution  such  support  is 
to  deny  the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
St4it<».  and  particularly  the  southern  half  of 
our  State,  the  educational  opportunity  the 
age  In  which  they  live  demands,"  he  said. 

Brewster  said  one  of  the  answers  to  Mar- 
shall's problems  "ts  a  separate  governing 
board ,  '* 

"This  should  be  explored  without  delay, 
and  acted  on  by  the  legislature." 

While  believing  that  the  legislature  has 
not  followed  through  adequately  on  its  com- 
mitment to  Marshall,  Brewster  said  univer- 
sity status  "has  unquestionably  improved 
the  potential  of  its  financial  support  from 
numerous  sources  other  than  State  appro- 
prtatlons.  particularly  foundation  grants 
and  Federal  aid  in  one  area  or  another." 


COMPLETION  OF  MISSOURI  SEG- 
MENT OF  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
70 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  this  past  weekend  we  marked  a 
major  milestone  of  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram in  mid-America. 

On  Sunday.  September  19.  ceremonies 
held  at  Columbia  celebrated  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Missouri  segment  of  Inter- 
state Highway  70. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  pleasant 
occasion  was  an  address  by  Secretary 
oi'  Commerce  John  T.  Coiuior.  Secretary 
Connor  discussed  the  Federal  highway 
program  and  its  importance  for  our 
State  in  a  most  informative  and  thought- 
ful manner.  His  remarks  were  particu- 
larly appropriate  commg  as  they  did. 
during  National  Highway  Week.  The 
Secretary's  obscn'ations  on  our  Federal 
highway  program  v.iU.  I  feel  sure,  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  my  coUeague.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Secretary  Connor's  recent 
address  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thei*e  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AoURfSS  BY   SlCTlETART   OF  COMME.KCE   .TOHN    T. 

CoSNOR,  Phep.^sed  for  D«xiveky  Before  the 
MissoL'Ri  Good  Roads  Association  at  Ceke- 

MONIES     Ci-I-EBRAn.VG     THE     COMPLETION     OF 
THE      MiSSOVRI      SEGIMENT      OF      INTERSTATS 

HrcHWAY  70.  Columbia,  Mo.,  September  19, 

1965 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
Join  you  In  obscrvlag  an  historic  accomplish- 
ment with  so  much  slgniftcance  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  and  the  Nation. 

I  think  Gov.  Warren  Hearnes  and  Mr.  Fred 
Hughes  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Missouri 
Good  Roads  AssoclJ.tioa  deserve  our  appreci- 
ation for  this  occ.islou  they  so  appropriately 
arranged 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  meet  dur- 
ing National  Highway  Week  in  the  middle  of 
Missouri  and  the  middle  of  America  to  com- 
memorate the  completion  of  a  major  central 
Unk  in  the  nationwide  Interstate  Highway 


S.vstem  And  this  at  the  midpoint  in  the 
contniction  of  this  system,  for  shortly  we 
shall  have  open  half  of  the  41. 000  miles  o; 
Interstate  freeways  that  promise  to  bring  a 
new  era  m  h.gliw.*»y  tninsportntion. 

I  won't  dwc;l  on  mlddlenep^^  any  loncer, 
though.  lest  I  find  myself  in  the  middle  of  a 
mlddle-of-ihe-ro-.icl  speeoh. 

But  I  do  lAant  to  mention  one  special 
reftpon  why  I  r*in  happy  to  be  here  in  M.5- 
sourl.  today.  You  see.  I  have  heard  a  lot 
about  Muisouri  and  its  highways  from  Hex 
Whitton.  our  Federal  Highw;iy  AdmlulEtrn- 
tor.  Whei.ever  Rf  x  is  loolcing  for  an  example 
to  lllu'^.trate  a  point  aiaout  highways  he  llkts 
10  refer  bark  to  his  m;iny  years  of  experience 
here.  Ai.d  he  ha-3  been  telling  me  whM  u 
good  job  Marv  Snider  and  the  MifiSourl  High- 
way Depurtmeut  are  doing. 

So.  I  thought  I  would  bo  a  Missourtan  for  & 
day  and  JuFt  let  you  show  me. 

Well,  you  have.  And  you  have  every  riyht 
to  be  proud  of  what  you  have  accomplished 

Pour  decades  ago  this  highway  we  call 
Interstate  70  was  just  being  paved  for  tlie 
first  time,  after  having  served  In  bygone 
years  as  a  major  trail  for  westbound  settlers 
As  U.S.  Route  40  it  served  an  increasingly 
motorized  State  and  Nation,  until  It  could 
no  longer  meet  the  n-^eds  of  an  ever-more- 
moblle  people.  And  now.  in  lesG  than  a 
decade  you  have  transformed  this  oncc-\en- 
erable  wagon  trail  Into  a  modern.  hUh- 
speed.  dual-lane  thoroughfare— 0:10  of  the 
main  streets  of  the  future  America. 

The  scope  of  this  transformation  is  in- 
deed impressive.  Eighty  of  the  252  milci^  of 
1-70  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Kaw  are  on 
new  location.  The  route  crosses  the  Mis- 
souri River  twice,  and  has  46  bridges  In  all. 
It  has  109  interchanges,  21  separation 
structures  for  highway  crossings,  and  12  for 
railway  crossings.  It  has  cost  more  than 
one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  build  In- 
terstate 70  through  Missouri — $277,140,623,  to 
date. 

But.  of  course,  your  State  highway  de- 
partment didn't  Just  drop  everything  else  to 
work  on  1-70.  Before  the  end  of  the  year. 
1-44 — the  old  Roiite  60— will  also  be  a  fully 
divided  highway  from  Joplin  to  St.  Louis, 

In  19S6,  when  the  accelerated  interstate 
construction  progri»m  got  started,  until  July 
1,  Missouri  put  .*651  million  to  work  on  in- 
terstate projects  either  completed  or  under- 
way. You  now  have  665  miles  of  your  total 
1,130  interstate  miles  open  to  traffic,  and 
another  100  miieii  under  construction.  So. 
with  59  percent  of  your  mileage  open,  you 
are  ahead  of  the  national  average. 

In  that  !!ame  9  years,  I  sliould  add.  you 
have  put  another  $&29  million  to  work  on 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  ro&de 
with  regular  Federal-State  matching  funds. 

I  am  sure  you  can  cite  many  examples  d 
what  this  investment  la  doing  for  Missouri— 
of  how  It  makes  travel  faster,  safer,  more 
economical,  and  stimulates  economic  growtt. 
1-70,  for  example,  cuts  driving  time  between 
St,  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  about  4  hours— 
roughly  a  20  percent  reduction  from  the  old 
highway.  At  the  same  time.  It  has  increased 
the  route's  capacity.  Traffic  counts  show  this 
highway  is  handling  volximes  that  range  from 
nearly  5.000  vehicles  a  day  In  the  most  rurul 
area  to  80.000  a  day  in  St.  Louis. 

And  then  there  is  the  enormous  bor.'^'  :r. 
safety.  Missouri's  latest  Interstate  H  ■ 
accident  study  showed  a  striking  co:: 
son:  A  rate  of  3,7  deaths  per  100  m  :  - 
vehicle  miles  on  your  Interstate  routes  com- 
pared with  a  rate  of  12  on  the  existing  iiigb- 
ways  before  the  Interstate  was  opened.  Ac- 
cident and  injury  rates  also  were  cut  to  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  what  they  had  been. 

So,  you  are  accomplishing  much  in  your 
highway  program,  and  I  know  you  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Such  a  record  of  achievement  gives  real 
meaning  to  President  Johnson's  procioms- 
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tlon  of  National  Highway  Week  "In  recog- 
nition ot  the  Importance  of  hlghwny  trans, 
portation  to  the  social  and  economic  progress 
and  defense  of  our  Nation." 

When  Congress  set  up  the  16-year  program 
for  building  the  Interstate  System,  and  for 
Federal  financing  of  90  percent  of  the  cost. 
President  Johnson  was  Senate  majority 
leader.    He  said  at  that  time.  In  July  1956: 

"Evidence  Is  mounting  dally  that  the  Ped- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  recently  enacted  by 
the  Congress  Is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
legislative  measures  ever  to  come  out  ot  this 
body. 

"New  highways  always  result  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  businesses.  Intensive  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  development  ac- 
companies the  construction  of  rontrollcd- 
access  highways,  such  as  those  that  will 
comprise  a  large  part  of  the  completed  Inter- 
state System. 

■  We  cannot  depend  on  the  roads  of  yester- 
day to  carry  the  motor  traffic  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  highway 
construction  Industry  capable  of  carrying 
out  this  expanded  program — promptly,  effi- 
ciently. econoraicRlly.  We  have  In  my  own 
State — and  I  know  in  other  Slates — a  high- 
way department  that  understands  how  to  get 
the  Job  done.  We  are  on  our  way  with  a  king- 
sized  road  construction  program  that  will 
beiiellt  all  the  people  ot  the  United  States." 

Interestingly  enough,  within  weeks  of  that 
statement  the  first  Interstate  construction 
contract  was  let  for  Interstate  70  In  St. 
Charles  County.  Mo.  And  not  surprisingly, 
to  those  who  know  him,  the  chief  engineer 
wlio  was  ready  and  eager  to  get  on  with  that 
Job  was  Rex  M  Whitton. 

This  is  the  first  highway  dedication  I  have 
participated  in  sirce  I  became  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  I  think  it's  most  appropriate 
that  the  ceremony  Is  for  a  highway  in  Mis- 
souri. Hex  Whitton  was  born  and  educated 
in  Missouri,  and  began  his  professional  ca- 
reer in  the  Missouri  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment 45  years  ago.  I  might  add  that  he 
literally  got  in  on  the  ground  level,  as  a 
member  of  a  survey  party.  It  was  also  in 
Missouri  that  he  met  his  wife.  Callle  Maud. 

The  qualities  of  character  and  intellect 
that  Rex  Whitton  has  drawn  from  the;  soil 
of  Missouri  have  served  him  well  In  his  pres- 
ent Job  as  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
They  have  also  served  tiie  Nation  well  Co- 
ordinating this  vast,  national  undertaking 
demands  commonsense.  hard  knowledge,  the 
obllity  to  reason  together  with  other  people, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  sincere  skepticism. 
Rex  Whitton  brought  Just  the  right  balance 
or  these  qualities  from  Missouri  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  is  all  the  better  for  it. 

Rex  Whitton's  career,  spanning  State  and 
Federal  service,  reminds  us  of  the  real  key 
to  the  success  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  that  Is  State  and  Federal  co- 
operation. As  President  Johnson  has  put  it: 
"Today,  as  never  before,  the  Federal,  St-ite, 
«nd  local  governments  are  working  together 
to  meet  the  highway  needs  oi  this  Nation  on 
wheels." 

This  partnership  of  governments  embarked 
on  the  largest  peacetime  public  works  pro- 
gram in  history  D  years  ago.  Let  us  take 
this  occasion  to  see  how  far  we  have  come 
Since  1956,  interstate  work  costing  »23.3 
biUion  has  ijeen  completed  or  undertaken, 
with  the  Federal  Government  paying  00  per- 
cent Some  19,729  miles  of  the  Interstate 
System  now  are  open  to  traffic.  Another 
6.210  miles  are  under  construction,  and 
sbout  11.678  miles  are  In  the  engineering 
and  right-of-way  stage.  So,  according  to 
m«t  measures  that  can  be  used,  the  Inter- 
state program  Is  on  schedule. 

During  this  same  period,  since  1956.  prog- 
ress also  has  been  made  on  Improving  our 
primary  and  secondary  roads — that  is,  our 
•"sic  highway   network   on   which   Federal 


aid  U  on  a  SO-60  matching  basis.  Improve- 
ment or  new  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted or  undertaken  on  208.000  miles  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  systems,  at  a 
total  cost  of  nearly  S19  billion. 

Think  of  where  we  would  be,  for  instance, 
if  we  had  not  put  $42  billion  into  Federal- 
aid  highways  since  1956.  During  these  9 
years  of  accelerated  construction,  the  num- 
ber ot  licensed  drivers  has  increased  30  per- 
cent, the  number  of  vehicles  38  percent,  and 
the  vehicle  mileage  38' j  percent. 

The  outlook  tor  the  coming  decade  is 
equally  Impressive.  Today  we  have  100  mil- 
lion drivers  and  90  million  vehicles,  traveling 
870  billion  vehicle  mlies  a  year.  In  1075.  It 
Is  predicted  we  will  have  over  125  million 
drivers  and  116  million  vehicles,  traveling 
more  than  a  trillion  miles  a  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  mu^t  think  big  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  responsibilities  for  the  Na- 
tion's economic  and  social  progress.  We  need 
not  be  timid  in  this  task,  for  our  highways 
are  part  of  the  fabric  of  a  dynamic  and 
powerful  economy.  It  is  an  economy  powered 
by  research,  by  technical  progress,  by  inno- 
vations in  marketing  and  distribution,  and 
by  free  and  vigorous  competition. 

It  has  a  giant's  strength.  The  new  thing 
is  that  we  are  learning  better  how  to  utilize 
and  balance  that  power,  so  that  we  can  move 
forward  with  sustained  speed  and  drive. 

It  is  an  economy  that  meshes  together  all 
the  productive  elements  of  our  society — busi- 
ness, labor,  the  professions,  agriculture,  and 
Governmeiit^iii  n  dynamic  balance  ot  forces. 
To  operate  at  maximum  efBctency.  this  econ- 
omy must  have  a  first-rate  transportation 
system,  and  I  think  it  will  have,  because  it 
has  the  ability,  the  resources  and  the  will 
to  meet  its  needs. 

I  hove  been  talking  about  how  highway 
Improvements  serve  the  Nation,  but  there 
are  many  direct  benefits  accruing  to  the  In- 
dlvldunl  highway  user.  These  are  the  savings 
In  travel  time.  In  operating  costs.  In  acci- 
dent costs,  and  In  comfort  and  convenience 
that  mean  dollars  and  cents  to  the  motorist 
or  the  trucker. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  that  these  bcueflts  resulting 
from  use  of  the  Interstate  System  now  open 
to  traffic  will  save  the  users  S3  1  billion  during 
1965.  And  that  Is  more  than  the  Federal  and 
State  GovernmentJi  are  spending  on  the  In- 
terstate this  year. 

Whol  Is  more,  the  Bureau's  study  Indicates 
that  user  benefits  will  total  $11  billion  an- 
nually after  the  Interstate  System  is  fully 
open.  At  this  rate,  users  would  recapture 
their  entire  investment  In  the  syrtem — which 
Is  expected  to  cost  $46  8  billion — in  a  short 
period  of  years. 

It  is  evident  that  highway  users,  who  pay 
for  highway  improvements  through  special 
taxes,  derive  substantial  dividends  in  direct 
benefits. 

But  an  even  more  important  benefit  is  the 
saving  in  lives  and  disabling  Injuries.  Studies 
show  that  the  Interstate  Highways  are  two  to 
three  times  safer  than  conventional  roads. 
They  show  that  this  year  alone  3.500  persons 
will  survive  who  would  have  been  killed  if 
they  had  .been  forced  to  travel  on  conven- 
tional roads.  It  Is  estimated  that  8.000  lives 
a  year  will  be  saved  when  the  entire  system 
la  completed.  So.  for  every  5  mllea  that  are 
completed  on  the  Interstate,  we  will  save,  on 
the  average,  one  more  life  a  year. 

The  importance  of  this  safety  dividend 
cannot  be  overstated.  The  recent  increases 
in  our  tntCSc  death  toll  have  shocked  many 
Americans  and  have  prompted  Justifiable  de- 
mands that  more  be  done  to  reduce  this  in- 
tolerable waste  of  our  human  resources.  The 
record  loss  ot  47,700  lives  In  traffic  accidents 
last  year  and  the  prospect  ot  even  more  deaths 
this  year  speak  for  themselves  with  compel- 
ling urgency. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  single  answer  to  otir 
traffic  safety  problem.    But  some  of  the  most 


productive  approaches  lie  within  the  scope 
of  the  highway  engineer-  .^nd  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  engineers  tor  doing  .something 
about  safety,  while  many  others  Just  talk 
about  It.  The  Interstate  System  is  the  best 
illustration  of  how  safety  can  be  engineered 
Into  a  highway  to  help  all  drivers  avoid  acci- 
dents. 

Following  the  same  approach,  much  can  be 
done  to  rebuild  more  safety  into  our  less 
modern  roads.  We  need  to  make  a  really 
substantial  effort  to  apply  the  knowledge  we 
already  have  to  eliminate  the  hazards  that 
Jeopardize  the  motorist  on  our  existing  roads. 

As  you  mr.y  know.  I  have  orders  from  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
State  and  local  governments  In  this  under- 
taking through  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. About  350  such  spot  improvement 
projects  have  been  initiated  nationally  since 
this  program  was  launched  in  April.  1964. 
But  we  need  to  double  and  redouble  our 
efforts,  in  view  of  the  proven  value  of  these 
Improvements  In  reducing  accidents. 

Missouri,  I  am  happy  to  report,  topped  all 
the  States  In  the  number  of  projects  sched- 
uled during  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
with  28  projects  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$2  million. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  look  for  new  answers 
to  the  safety  problem,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  Is  now  engaged  in  an  ex- 
panded safety  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, the  objective  ot  which  Is  to  find  new 
ways  to  help  all  drivers  in  this  demanding 
Job  of  operating  a  motor  vehicle  safely.  The 
Bureau  is  seeking  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
States  In  applying  some  of  their  Federal-aid 
research  and  planning  funds  to  this  en- 
deavor. 

Highway  safety  Is.  of  course,  primarily  a 
State  responsibility.  Congress  recently  ex- 
pressed its  desire  that  all  States  adopt  com- 
prehensive safety  programs,  and  designated 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  formulate 
standards  tor  such  programs.  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  States  share  the  concern  of 
Congress  over  improving  our  safety  record, 
and  I  look  forward  to  cooperating  with  Mis- 
souri and  the  other  States  in  this  effort. 

The  Increasing  preoccupation  with  ulgh- 
way  safety  Is  an  indication  of  the  preeminent 
role  of  the  motor  vehicle  In  our  lives,  as  In- 
dividuals and  as  a  Nation. 

We  spend  a  sizable  part  of  our  daily 
lives  on  the  road.  Just  consider  these  tacts; 
82  percent  of  commuting  workers  use  auto- 
mobiles as  their  means  of  transport;  82  per- 
cent of  vacationers  use  their  own  car  for 
transportation;  89  percent  of  all  travelers 
use  automobiles  for  out-of-town  trips;  78 
percent  ot  all  families  own  automobiles,  and 
23  percent  ot  these  have  iiMl<K.4lnn^  one 
automobile. 

In  addition  to  our  dependence  on  highways 
for  transportation,  a  large  number  ot  us 
depend  on  them  for  a  livelihood.  Highway 
traoBportatlon  accounts  for  one  of  every  six 
businesses  and  one  of  every  seven  Jobs  In  the 
United  States. 

Along  with  the  aworene&s  of  the  vlt^I  role 
ot  highway  transportation  have  come  chang- 
ing concepts  of  how  highways  can  best  serve 
the  Nation's  economic  and  social   Interests. 

Highway  engineers  are  responding  to  these 
changes.  While  still  recognizing  that  the 
basic  function  of  otir  roads  and  streets  is 
the  transportation  ot  people  and  goods,  they 
are  giving  Increased  attention  to  the  es- 
thetic, culttu-al.  historical,  recreational,  and 
social  values  so  important  to  our  way  ot  lite. 

The  tact  is  that  much  of  what  we  see  of 
our  country  we  see  from  the  highway.  Recog- 
nition of  this  led  President  Johnson  to 
Initiate  his  highway  beautiftcation  progrum. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  warm  response  to  his 
program  throughout  the  country  that  many 
persons  ore  concerned  about  tlie  ugliness 
that  too  often  blights  our  roadsides,  and 
they  welcome  the  President's  leadership. 
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By  carrying  out  ills  pro^r-im  we  c.\u  do 
much  \o  resujre.  preacive.  -ind  enhance  the 
natural  beauty  ol  cur  i,ciuniry.  We  lmu  pro- 
vide attrnctive  lundscaplng.  control  blll- 
bO-Uds.  screen  or  remove  Jimkyards  and  other 
iln6lSi"(tly  t.re^s.  and  add  new  rest  areas  and 
scenic  vlewpa.nls  along  our  mijor  highways. 

The  support  highway  builders  ha\e  given 
tlus  program  is  moet  gtatilylng.  On  Mis- 
souri's Inteiststo  70.  lor  lUsinnce.  two  land- 
aCiplng  projects  have  been  completed,  one 
in  St.  Louis,  .tnd  one  in  Kansas  City,  and 
anoUier  Is  now  ii>iUer»-ay  In  Jaclcson  County. 
And  I  under  i.uind  tiiut  Missouri  has  more 
thnn  30  interstate  rest  areas  now  in  planning. 
With  f.r.nie  under  construction. 

Related  to  this  effort  to  make  the  time  we 
epend  on  highways  more  p!e:.sant  and  more 
rewarding  Is  the  Browing  Interest  In  scenic 
and  recreational  roads.  After  all,  driving 
for  pleasure  Is  America's  favorite  form  of 
autdoor  recreation.  It  accounts  for  34  per- 
cent of  all  automobile  travel. 

To  find  ways  to  meet  the  desires  of  our 
people  for  better  access  to  scenic  and  rec- 
reational areas  and  more  enjoyable  motoring, 
a  scenic  roads  and  parkways  study  now  la 
being  completed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  will  soon  be  submitted  lo  the  Rec- 
reation Advisory  Council,  which  la  a  Cabinet- 
level  group  reporting  to  the  Pre'^Ident.  and 
may  form  the  bast?  for  legislative  recom- 
mendation.? next  year 

This  study  is  bringing  together  the  pro- 
posals of  each  of  the  States  .■tud  blending 
them  Into  a  potential  national  program. 

I  stressed  e:u:ier  the  vital  contribution  of 
Federal-State-local  cooperation  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  highway  transportation. 
Cooperation  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
a  prime  requirement  In  providing  this  Na- 
tion with  the  best  highways  in  the  world. 
It  Is  a  key  element  in  solving  the  problems 
of  highway  safety,  and  of  our  congested  ur- 
ban areas.  It  enables  us  to  satisfy  the  public 
desire  for  highway  beautlflcation  and  for 
recreational  and  scenic  roads.  And  coopera- 
tion Is  just  as  essential  In  planning  ahead  for 
the  future  of  highway  transportation. 

Even  today,  while  we  are  engaged  In  an 
unprecedented  roadbuildlng  program,  we 
must  look  to  the  years  beyond  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System,  Our  dynamic 
society,  and  our  equally  dynamic  economy, 
win  not  stand  still.  'To  fail  to  anticipate 
our  needs  would  be  an  Invitation  to  economic 
Chaos  and  disaster. 

In  planning  for  the  future  we  must  con- 
alder  every  possible  mode  of  conveyance  of 
people  and  goods,  particularly  in  our  urban 
areas.  Highways  mu'^t  be  viewed  as  part  of 
the  total  transportation  system.  But  while 
they  are  not  tlie  sole  answer,  they  un- 
doubtedly win  continue  to  fill  the  major  role 
In  serving  our  total  needs. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  get  together  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  take  stock  of  the 
ixlghway  needs  that  can  be  anticipated  after 
the  present  interstate  program  is  concluded. 
This  we  are  now  doing  Under  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  a  continuing  nationwide 
study  of  prospective  highway  needs  for  20 
years  In  the  future  Is  now  underway.  In- 
formation for  this  study  Is  being  gathered  by 
the  State  highway  departments  In  coopera- 
tion with  city  and  county  governments. 

All  types  of  roads  and  streets,  re^a^'dless 
of  their  classification  as  Pederal-ald,  State  or 
local,  are  being  Included  In  The  study,  making 
it  the  most  comprehensive  analysis  of  high- 
way needs  ever  undertaken.  And  a  special 
analysis  Is  planned  for  urban  areas,  where  the 
needs  are  most  critical. 

Congress  has  asked  for  the  first  report  on 
this  study  In  1968.  so  that  It  can  provide  for 
a  continuing  program  that  can  be  carried  on 
without  delay  after  1972. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  are 
cond'jctlng  long-range  research  Into  possible 
technological  developments  In  order  to  an- 


ticipate changes  in  vehicles,  highways,  or  In- 
dividual transportation  syslums  generally. 

On  this  occasion,  when  we  look  back  with 
pride  on  what  we  have  accomplished,  and  as 
we  look  aliead  with  confidence  that  we  can 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future,  we  are 
doing  honor  to  our  country — for  Interstate 
70  Is  a  monument  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  testlmotual  to  our  vigorous  free- 
enterprise  economy  working  within  that  sys- 
tem. 

This  system  of  government  and  our  free  en- 
terprise economy  have  given  America  great 
power  and  world  leadership.  And  they  give 
us  the  confidence  to  lift  our  eyes  to  new 
horizons,  to  plan  and  build  a  better  world 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Interstate  70  Is  a  mojor  contribution  to 
this  better  world.     May  it  serve  you  well. 


ATHENS'       BILL       KUGLE       VISITS 

GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS,  WRITES 

OF    BEAUTIES    AS    A    NATIONAL 

PARK 

Mr.  Y.-mBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  urging  that  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
in  west  Te.xas  be  made  a  national  park, 
I  have  found  it  difScult  to  do  justice  to 
thi.";  beautiful  region  with  verbal  descrip- 
tion. My  task  is  lightened  somewhat  by 
a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Athens  I  Tex.)  Daily  Review  of  Thurs- 
day, September  16. 1965.  entitled  "Guad- 
alurie  Trail  Ride  Thrills  Athens  Family." 

This  article  was  written  by  Athens  At- 
torney Bill  Kugle  who  rode  through  the 
mountains  with  his  family  last  Labor 
Day  weekend.  His  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  beauties  and  interests  which  are 
held  captive  by  the  Guadalupe  Mountain 
area  are  enough  to  convince  everyone  of 
the  necessity  for  this  area  to  become  a 
national  park. 

To  illustrate  the  wondrous  attractions 
of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GnADALTTPB  Tbail  Rice  Thbzlls  Atbens 

Family 

( By  Bin  Kugle ) 

The  72.000-acrc  Guadalupe  Mountain 
Ranch  owned  by  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  of  Abi- 
lene, will  very  probably  become  a  natlotial 
park  within  the  next  year  or  two.  The 
sooner  the  better  because  this  Is  beyond  any 
question  the  most  beautiful  and  exciting 
area  X  have  ever  seen.  I  have  been  in  every 
corner  of  Texas  Including  the  Big  Bend  and 
in  my  opinion  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
are  without  parallel.  I  have  gone  through 
the  canyons  of  the  Big  Bend  In  a  rubber 
boat,  but  crossing  the  Cuadalupes  on  horse- 
baclc  was  the  high  point  In  my  life. 

My  family  and  I,  together  with  Senator 
Don  Kennard  and  family,  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  an  Invitation  from  J.  C.  Hunter.  Jr., 
to  visit  the  ranch  over  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end. We  were  accompanied  by  Wayne 
Brown,  news  cameraman  from  channel  5  In 
Fort  Worth,  who  filmed  the  ride  over  the 
mountains  for  use  on  the  Texas  news. 

The  ranch  lies  In  Culberson  County  on  the 
New  Mexico  border.  The  traveler  on  the 
highway  between  El  Paso  and  Carlsbad  Is 
treated  to  a  view  of  El  Capltan,  the  sheer 
8,000-foot  cUff  which  Is  the  end  of  the  Guad- 
alupe Range.  Just  beyond  El  Capltan  from 
the  highway  Is  Guadalupe  Peak,  the  highest 
point  m  Texas  at  8,751  feet. 

Himter's  lodge,  where  we  stayed.  Is  at  the 
lower  end  of  McKlttrlck  Canyon.     The  ranch 


headquarters  Is  about  15  mUes  away  Just 
below  Guadalupe  Peak.  We  arrived  at  noon 
on  Friday  and  were  greeted  by  Hunter  and 
his  foreman,  Noel  Kincald.  Klncald,  who  is 
in  his  forties,  was  born  and  has  lived  his  life 
In  the  Cuadalupes.  He  also  Is  justice  of 
t.ne  pe,7ce  In  the  precinct  in  which  the  ranch 
lies.  There  are  approximately  50  voters  m 
the  precinct  Klncald  was  elected  by  write- 
in  uixiut  10  years  ago  and  his  constituents 
will  not  let  blm  retire.  Recently  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  Douglas  visited  the 
ranch  and  there  was  much  comment  about 
'navlng  two  Justices — Klncald  and  Douglas — 
present. 

After  lunch.  Hunter  led  us  all  on  a  hike 
up  McKlttrlck  Canyon.  The  canyon  Is  In- 
describably beautiful  and  there  Sows  therein 
the  only  trout  stream  in  Texas.  The  rain- 
bow trout  were  plainly  visible  along  the 
hike.  The  canyon  has  been  maintained  In 
an  unspoiled  condition.  No  stock  has  been 
permitted  to  graze  there.  The  hike  became 
strenuous  at  times  and  the  wives  were  ready 
to  turn  back  after  a  2-mlle  climb  up  the  can- 
yon. We  arrived  back  at  the  lodge  where 
Kincald  had  prepared  an  excellent  meal.  In- 
cluding bread  which  be  had  baked.  I  got  his 
recipe  together  with  a  starter  for  sourdough 
pancakes.  Hunter  said  the  sourdough 
starter  was  more  than  80  years  old  and  had 
come  from  Alaska.  If  you  know  anything 
about  sourdough  pancakes  then  you  know 
that  without  the  right  .starter  you  are  wast- 
ing your  time.  Hunter  told  us  about  a 
newspaper  man  from  Houston  who  visited 
the  ranch  and  left  with  a  small  Jar  of  starter. 
He  was  traveling  by  bus  and  the  bus  hroke 
down  close  to  Van  Horn.  The  weather  w.is 
warm  and  the  starter  got  to  smelling  so 
strong  that  everybody  on  the  bus  started 
complaining.  The  driver  thought  there  was 
a  dead  body  on  the  bus  ond  commenced 
looking  for  It.  Finally  it  got  so  bad  the 
newspaperman  smuggled  the  sourdough 
starter  on  the  bus  and  hid  It  behind  a  sign. 

We  were  treated  to  sourdough  pancakes 
a  la  Hunter  the  following  morning  and  they 
were  great.  After  breakfast  Hunter.  Ken- 
nard, Brown,  and  my  daughter  Kandy  and  I 
left  by  pickup  for  the  ranch  headquarters 
whore  Kincald  was  waiting  with  the  horses. 
Hunter  had  said  the  ride  was  too  dangerous 
for  women  or  children,  but  Kennard  per- 
suaded him  to  let  Kandy  go,  assuring  him 
that  she  was  a  better  rider  than  the  rest  oi 
us.  En  route  to  the  ranchhouse  we  stopped 
several  times  to  photograph  mule  deer  and 
wild  turkey.  We  got  away  about  8  ajn.,  with 
Klncald  leading  the  way  on  a  mule  named 
Wino.  Brown  rode  a  mule  and  the  rest  of 
u.^  rode  horses.  I  rode  a  grey  horse  named 
Bandito  and  I  learned  to  love  him.  Alter  lie 
got  me  down  off  the  mountain  alive  I  hugged 
his  neck.  I  wished  there  were  something 
nice  I  could  do  for  him. 

For  2  hours  we  climbed  the  mountain  via 
a  canyon  which  slashes  Into  the  range  be- 
tween Guadalupe  Peak  and  Pine  Top.  I 
would  not  have  believed  that  horses  ;ou;d 
have  climbed  straight  up  a  canyon  wall  1! 
I  had  not  seen  it.  Only  horses  raised  In  the 
mountains  can  do  it.  It  readily  became  ap- 
parent that  our  lives  were  In  the  hands  >  or 
more  correctly  the  feet)  of  our  horses.  If 
they  hadn't  known  their  business  we  would 
have  toppled  off  the  canyon  w-ali  to  extinc- 
tion. After  reaching  Pine  Top,  we  stopped 
and  took  pictures.  II  the  pictures  are  g:cd 
I  will  have  some  priceless  movies  and  pho'o- 
graphs.  From  Pine  Top  the  Davis  Mountains, 
200  miles  to  the  south,  are  visible.  During 
the  2-hour  climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
It  was  necessary  to  rest  the  horses  every  few 
minutes.  We  gave  them  a  good  rest  on  tup 
and  rested  ourselves  as  well  before  con- 
tinuing. At  this  point  we  were  over  B.oOO 
feet  high  and  had  an  excellent  view  of  Guad- 
alupe Peak  just  across  the  canyon.  I  as- 
sumed the  worst  part  of  the  trip  was  over 
after  reaching  the  top.  as  my  heart  had  been 
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in  my  throat  moot  of  the  way  up.  There 
t'ere  countless  places  on  the  climb  where  the 
slightest  misstep  would  have  sent  horse  and 
rider  over  the  side  into  the  canyon.  Little 
did  I  know  that  the  ascent  had  been  chllds- 
plQV  compared  to  what  was  to  come. 

Prom  Pine  Top  we  descended  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  to  what  is  known  as  the  bowl. 
TUe  bowl  Is  actually  a  bowl-shnped  area 
wttiiln  the  mountains,  with  the  rim  of  the 
i>owl  being  the  mountain  ridges.  The  bowl 
15  a  wonderland  of  lush  vegetation,  including 
Ponderosa  pine,  madrones,  a«h,  alligator 
juniper,  weeping  juniper,  etc.  It  shelters 
the  cnly  herd  of  elk  In  Texas.  We  saw  elk 
on  t-AO  occasions.  The  first  time  Kandy  and 
Kincald  saw  seven  at  very  clo?e  range.  The 
rcit  of  us  were  playing  with  a  porcupine  and 
mlEsed  tills  buncii.  but  later  we  saw  two 
v.ous  bun  elks  at  some  distance.  We 
:  ble  to  watch  them  for  several  minutes. 
w  mule  deer  at  practically  every  turn. 
Kincald  caught  a  fawn  and  Kandy  held  It 
while  we  took  her  picture.  We  then  took 
moviei  of  the  fawn  running  away. 

Words  fail  me  in  describing "  the  bowl. 
One  writer  who  had  been  there  called  it  a 
Shangrl  La  and  this  term  is  not  Inaccurate. 
It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that  these  rugged 
moviiitatos  could  conceal  such  incredible 
Beairty.  The  ride  through  the  bowl  was  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  The  terrain  was  smooth 
and  not  rocky.  It  was  possible  to  relax  and 
absorb  the  beauty  of  It  all. 

When  this  area  becomes  a  national  park 
nuny  people  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
It.  but  I  think  It  wUl  always  be  a  considerable 
undertaking  to  get  there.  Even  when  the 
Pork  Service  constructs  a  footpath  up  the 
mountain.  It  will  be  a  tough  climb.  I  hope 
that  no  one  ever  succeeds  in  getting  a  motor 
vehicle  Into  the  bowl  as  it  should  never  be 
defiled  by  a  gasoline  monster. 

Noel  Kincald  showed  me  a  site  where  a 
B-29  crashed  during  the  w.ir.  Wo  didn't 
ociunlly  visit  the  spot  of  the  crash  which 
WM  across  3  canyon  from  us.  Parts  of  the 
plane  were  visible  however.  The  plane 
crashed  while  there  was  snow  on  the  moun- 
lams.  Five  months  later  In  the  spring  of 
1944  Klncald  brought  the  five  bodies  out 
on  horseback.  Altogether  Noo]  has  packed 
13  bodies— all  victims  of  plane  crashes — 
out  of  the  mountains. 

We  ate  lunch  In  the  bowl  at  a  place  where 
Noel  and  Hunter  had  once  made  a  camp 
irith  a  tent.  A  bear  had  torn  the  camp 
all  to  pieces,  ripping  the  tent  to  shreds. 
Noel  had  set  a  trap  for  the  bear  and  I  al- 
most sat  down  in  it  before  he  caught  me. 
I  doubt  that  having  my  posterior  caught  in 
a  bear  trap  would  have  enhanced  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  trip. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  bowl  we  began  to 
climb  again  onto  the  north  rim  of  McKlt- 
trlck Canyon.  After  climbing  to  a  point 
from  which  we  could  see  a  great  part  of  New 
Mexico,  we  descended  again  Into  a  saddle 
which  led  into  a  peak  from  which  we  could 
see  the  top  of  the  lodge  about  2.500  feet 
below.  The  descent  into  the  saddle  was  the 
most  frightening  part  of  the  trip.  We  de- 
scended along  a  sheer  wall  where  there  was 
no  obvious  trail.  The  horses  seemed  to  be 
doing  a  human  fly  act.  As  we  got  down  onto 
tne  wall  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  trail 
0.  sorts  Which  switched  abruptly  back  and 
forth  across  the  canvon  wall.  The  horses 
foi.w  stop  abruptly  with  their  heads  hang- 
ar space  and  pivot  on  the  switchback 
;o  that  their  rumps  would  then  be 
i^u^'.ng  over  space.  I  wanted  some  movies 
b-idly  but  I  was  afraid  to  reach  into  mv  sad- 
dle bag  for  fear  that  my  slightest  movement 
might  send  my  horse  and  me  plunging 
through  2.000  feet  of  space.  The  horses 
proved  themselves.  Thev  never  faltered  and 
this  Is  why  I  said  earlier  that  I  learned  to 
love  Bandito.  But  the  animals  are  not  In- 
■ailble.  Klncald  and  Hunter  told  us  about 
»  mule  falling  off  this  trail  some  months  be- 
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fore.  Fortunately  no  rider  was  on  the  mule 
at  the  time.  Miraculously  the  mule  survived. 
Noel  crawled  dow^n  several  hundred  feet  to 
where  the  mule  had  stopped  rolling  to  cut 
the  saddle  off.  When  Noel  got  there  the  mule 
was  standing  up— very  sore  and  missing  most 
of  his  hide,  but  nevertheless  alive. 

As  we  crossed  the  saddle  we  were  on  a  nar- 
row ridge  across  space  from  which  we  could 
look  down  on  both  sides  for  2,500  feet.  At 
this  point  Hunter  told  Kandy  that  the  worst 
wus  yet  to  come.  He  was  Joking.  The  worst 
was  over.  Later  that  night  back  at  the  lodge, 
Kandy  told  me  she  felt  like  crying  when 
Hunter  told  her  the  worst  was  to  come.  If 
I  had  heard  him  I  am  sure  I  would  have 
cried.  I  have  made  parachute  jumps  and 
shot  rapids  in  small  r'abher  boats  along  with 
a  lew  other  exciting  things,  but  this  ride 
across  the  mountains  was  the  ultimate  thrill 
for  me. 

We  then  began  a  slow  descent  Into  the  can- 
yon. Prom  the  time  we  spotted  the  top  of 
the  lodge  the  descent  took  2  hours.  At  one 
point  Hunter  instructed  us  to  get  off  and  load 
our  horses  The  trail  along  the  canyon  wall 
had  been  made  by  laying  a  pine  log  from  one 
rock  to  another  and  filling  in  the  space  with 
gravel.  The  pine  log  had  been  there  for  30 
ye.ira  or  so  and  was  due  to  rot  out.  When  it 
does  a  liorse  is  going  over  the  side — or  per- 
haps the  man  leading  the  horse.  It  held 
this  time.  Incidentally,  this  trail  was  first 
made  by  a  cowboy  named  Jess  Parrls,  who 
worked  for  Hunter's  father  many  years  ago. 
The  ranch  was  first  acquired  by  J,  C.  Hunter. 
Sr..  in  1927.  Hunter  told  me  that  no  more 
tlian  25  people  have  made  this  trip  since  Jess 
Parrls  made  the  trail.  We  counted  ourselves 
fortunate  indeed  to  be  among  the  25.  I  told 
Kandy  that  I  had  lived  40  years  to  make  a 
ride  like  this  and  that  she  wos  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  do  it  at  age  17. 

We  were  in  the  saddle  about  8  hoiu-s  and 
covered  the  longest  15  miles  I  ever  traveled. 
I  have  said  that  this  area  wUl  become  a 
national  p.arfc  soon.  Bills  are  pending  in  the 
House  and  Senate  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Interior 
recently  acted  favorably  on  the  bill.  Senator 
Yasbobodoh  strongly  favors  it  and  Is  the 
sponsor  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Kennard  was 
the  sponsor  of  a  successful  resolution  In  the 
State  senate  which  put  the  State  of  Texas  on 
record  In  favor  of  the  project.  J.  C.  Hunter, 
Jr.,  has  given  complete  cooperation  to  the 
Department  of  Interior  since  this  Depart- 
ment became  interested  several  years  ago. 
He  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  sell  the 
land  to  the  Government  at  an  extremely  rea- 
sonable price.  Hunter  is  a  conservationist 
who  genuinely  wonts  to  share  this  wonder- 
land with  the  public,  while  being  certain 
that  it  will  truly  be  conserved.  Hunter  Is  a 
true  gentleman  in  every  respect.  Kennard 
and  I  agreed  that  you  couldn't  search  the 
world  over  and  find  two  better  fellows  to  go 
over  the  mountain  with  than  Hunter  and 
Klncald. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  KFEIRLAN 
BROTHERHOOD  REUNION 

Mr.  EYRD  of  West  Virginia .  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  September  4.  5.  and  6,  1965,  the 
Kfeirian  Reunion  was  held  in  Beckley, 
W,  Va.  I  was  present  at  the  grand  ban- 
quet in  the  Beckley  Hotel  ballroom  on 
Sunday  evening.  September  5.  when  Gov. 
Hulett  C.  Smith,  of  West  VirBinla.  spoke 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Lebane.se  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  who  were 
present  for  the  33d  annual  Kfeirian 
Brotherhood  Reimlon.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  able  to  add  my  own  congratulatory 
remarks  to  those  of  Governor  Smith. 

The  Lebanese  migration  to  the  United 
States  began  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 


century  when  the  pressure  of  population 
on  resources  forced  the  people  to  seek 
new  places  in  which  tliey  could  earn  a 
living  and  care  for  their  families.  The 
influx  to  this  country  had  its  hlijh  point 
from  the  1890's  to  World  War  I.  As  of 
1960.  there  were  400,000  people  of  Leba- 
nese extraction  in  this  country— more 
here  than  anj-where  else  in  the  world 
outside  Lebanon.  According  to  Philip  K. 
Hitli  in  his  treatise.  A  Short  History  of 
Lebanon.  "Not  only  did  the  Lebanese  dis- 
cover America  but  tliey  sold  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  world  and  supplied  it  with 
the  largest  contingent  of  emigrants." 

Wliile  most  emigrants  left  Lebanon 
with  the  intention  of  later  returning 
home,  they  have  actually  stayed  in  large 
part  and  provided  many  weil-known  and 
outstanding  citizens  to  this  country.  Ex- 
amples are  the  comedian  Danny  Thomas, 
the  famed  heart  surgeon.  Dr.  Michel  De- 
Bakey,  who  appeared  on  the  May  28, 1965, 
cover  of  Time,  Najeeb  Halaby,  who  is 
noted  for  liis  Government  service,  and 
another  noted  surgeon,  Georges  Hayek; 
and  many  Americans  have  read  the  world 
famous  book,  the  Prophet,  by  the  native 
Lebanese  Kahlil  Jibran. 

Although  they  are  credited  with  as- 
similating easily  into  the  American  com- 
munity, the  Lebanese  did  bring  many  of 
their  old  ways  with  them,  cspeciallv  in 
cuisine,  religion,  ct  cetera.  Some  of" the 
oldest  papers  established  for  the 
Lebanese-American  community  are  still 
in  operation  in  Arabic.  Most  of  the  im- 
migrants were  Maronite  Christians. 

The  Lebanese  have  mainly  settled  in 
urban  areas.  The  largest  concentra- 
tions are  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  However. 
they  are  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  West  Virginia  has  a  large,  pro- 
gressive group  of  citizens  of  Lebanese 
extraction. 

The  village  of  Kfclr  Is  located  in 
southern  Lebanon  very  near  the  SjTian 
border.  It  was  in  Syria  during  the  days 
of  the  French  Mandate,  but  was  placed 
in  Lebanon  when  the  present  borders 
were  established  during  the  Second 
World  War.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
noted  Arab  statesman,  Faris  al-Kho-uri, 
and  his  brother,  Fayez,  who  was  once 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  U.N.  While  Syria  claims  that  Faris 
al-Kliouri  was  a  Syrian.  Lebanon  claims 
him  because  of  the  present  location  of 
Kfeir. 

Included  in  the  program  of  the  33d 
annual  Kfeirian  Reunion  was  a  state- 
ment on  the  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Kfeirian  Brotherhood,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Sol  N.  Steffan  of  WlUiamson,  W.  Va.. 
"Kfeirians — Look  Forward." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  Record  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  by  Governor  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kfeihians — Look  Forward 

(By  Sol  N.  Steffan.  Williamson.  W.  Va.) 
Thirty-three  years  ago.  the  Kfeirian  Re- 
union was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
acquainted  and  meeting  old  friends,  and  that 
our  children  who  were  born  under  the  sklee 
of  liberty  will  know  each  other,  particularly 
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their  genealogy  and  wliere  they  came  from. 
Membership  in  the  reunion  13  for  immigrants 
from  Kfelr,  Lebanon,  nnd  their  descendants 

1  ■•  blond  or  m.irrlage.  There  are  no  dues 
Ah.tsoever  other  than  volunteer  contrlbu- 
tlons  ..  ,.  J 

The  following  projects  were  accomplished 
by  the  reunion; 

A  water  system  in  the  Kfelr. 

An  electriCHl  system  in  the  Kfelr. 

A  roiid  leading  to  the  Kteir 

A  Junior  college  was  also  established,  in 
addition  to  material  assistance. 

All  this  was  done  by  having  assembled  for 

2  en  lovable  days,  with  one  another  annually. 
Incidentally,  lew  other  Individuals  con- 
tributed to  Kfelr  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  foundation,  such  as  a  city  hall  building, 
hout-c  to  tlie  church,  church  Unprovemcnts, 
and  so  forth.  Also  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  foundation  Ins  no  organized  club  offi- 
cially in  Kfelr  to  communicate  with.  At  the 
present  time,  the  foundation  does  not 
respond  to  Individual  requests.  A  request 
must  be  made  collectively  by  an  official  club 
or  organization. 

In  1M8  the  reunion  became  a  foundation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  a.s.'ilstance  to  Kfeirlans  wherever 
they  may  be.  after  which  a  scholarship  fund 
wa^  established. 

Now.  we  the  "oldtimers"  of  the  reunion 
pray  and  hope  that  the  Kfelrian  descendants, 
particularly  the  native  born  will  support  and 
activate  this  foundation  for  the  purposes  In- 
tended Lis  prescribed  by  its  bylaws — loo'iing 
forward  to  Improve  the  education,  the  cul- 
tural, and  the  fellowship  tie  which  maltes  us 
all  proRresslve  citizens  of  our  democracy 

The  foundation's  success  in  the  future  de- 
pends largely  on  the  descendants  of  the 
KXeirlana — aiid  remember  that  your  geneal- 
cgy  win  lead  you  back  to  the  Phoenician 
ancestry  which  you  should  always  be  proud 
erf. 

We  should  be  thankful  to  Ood  that  we  are 
.'\merlc;ins.  and  able  to  organize  for  the  bet- 
terment of  ourselves  in  this  ^et.t  democracy 
of  ours. 

Always  believe  we  hnve  seen  the  past.  'We 
know  today,  and  have  no  fear  of  tomorrow^ 
Ijccaiise  yesterday  is  but  a  dream  and  tomor- 
row i£  liope.  But  today  well  lived  will  make 
yesterday  a  dre^im  of  happiness  and  tomor- 
row a  hope  of  reality. 

Look  forward — Kfeirlans. 

E.xc«3tPTS  or  Remarks   st   Gov.   HttETr   C. 

SMITir,  33d  ANNrAL  KfTERIAN  REVNIOM. 
Becklet.  W.  Va.,  Sfptember  5.  1965 
It's  a  real  honor  to  be  here  with  his 
Eminence  iMojt  Rev.  Antony  Bashlr.  arch- 
bishop*, and  to  be  able  tr>  talk  with  him 
about  his  diocese,  and  the  area  that  It  covers, 
and  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  all 
of  you  in  the  areas  of  education  and  better 
understanding. 

Then,  of  coiuse.  It's  an  honor  to  be  on 
the  same  platform  with  our  distinguished 
Senator  from  Halelgh  County,  and  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  has  made  such  a 
wonderful  name  for  himself  and  put  our 
State  on  the  map — Senator  Byru.  Bon  and  I 
have  been  friends  for  many  years,  and  to 
have  followed  his  career  as  many  of  you  have. 
Is  a  real  tribute  to  one  whom  you  could  point 
to  as  being  very,  very  successful  In  his  en- 
deavors, nnd  In  his  interest  In  the  people  of 
West  VU-ginla.  And  I'm  Just  delighted  to 
be  here  with  Senator  and  Mrs.  Byrd  tonight. 
But  tonight.  I  could  not  help  but  think 
that  perhaps  this  la  not  necessarily  the  oc- 
casion for  ple-asantry.  Becaxise  tonight,  this 
reunion,  which  attracted  people  to  West  Vlr- 
ir:i,l..  'for  a  h,>m''"omin2  perhaps,  as  a  get- 
together  from  all  parts  of  this  Nation — 
from  South  Dakota,  and  California,  and 
Michigan,  and  Ohio,  and  New  York,  as  well  as 
our  sisteT  States  and  West  Vhrglnlal — helps 


iu  to  face  the  facts;   the  (act   that  we  are 
getting  older. 

We  have  seen  the  world  arotmd  us  for 
many  years,  watching  it  develop  and  watch- 
ing it  change. 

And  those  In  this  room,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  seen  the  changes  of  the  past  30  years: 
a  hopelessness  of  a  depression,  the  problems 
of  war,  whether  It  be  a  hot  war,  or  a  cold 
war;  the  development  of  atomic  power;  the 
spirit  of  West  Virginia,  a  State  that  was  de- 
termined to  get  on  the  move  again— 
and  the  spirit  of  West  Virginians,  as  they 
came  off  the  flat  of  their  backs,  having  been 
knocked  there  by  automation,  and  the  de- 
cline in  the  coal  industries  and  many  of  the 
State's  industries— to  recover  economi- 
cally— and  so  greatly — ^within  a  period  of 
5  years. 

This  Is  a  State  of  Weet  Virginians  deter- 
mined tliiit  thi.i;  State  will  move  .,er.m  We've 
all  seen  these  things — and  we've  seen  these 
rapidly  moving  times.  Honestly,  to  keep 
pace  with  them  sometimes  taxes  the  brain. 
I  was  wondering  the  other  day.  as  I 
thought  about  It — do  you  realize  that  lu  the 
Gemini  4  shot.  Major  White  walked  acro.ss 
this  Nation  in  r.  matter  of  18  minutes?  Ac- 
tually, when  he  was  out  of  the  space  capsule, 
he  was  walking — and  he  walked  from  Cata- 
Una  Island  to  the  Bahamas  in  18  minutes. 

You  put  things  of  this  world,  changing 
so  rapidlv.  Into  the  perspective  of  walking, 
and  somehow  or  another  the  mass  of  change 
and  speed  of  change  facing  this  Nation  comes 
home  a  little  more  strongly  than  it  would 
otiierwlfie. 

And  we  recognize  the  fact  that  sometime 
next  year,  tills  Nation  will  probably  launch 
a  Saturn  booster  with  an  Apollo  capsule — 
and  that  booster  Is  as  tall  as  the  Washington 
Monument.  This,  somehow,  makes  you 
dwarfed  in  your  thinking. 

But  vet.  along  with  all  of  these  things, 
we  have  seen  that  to  keep  pace  is  otu-  Job. 
And  It  was  learned  that  it  Is  necessary  tor  us 
to  keep  In  touch  with  whatever  small  Incl- 
dpnt  mie;ht  occur,  in  such  a  small  country 
as  Lebanon,  or  any  other  snuill  county — and 
how  it  can  change  the  course  of  history. 

Here,  In  West  Virginia,  we  saw  how  it  oc- 
curred in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  It 
changed  the  course  of  this  Nation. 

It  occurred  when  Henry  Ford  had  his  first 
automobile  to  move,  and  he  recognised  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  vehicle  that  should  be 
av.iilable  to  everyone  In  this  country,  and  In 
the  world — and  with  that,  this  country 
changed. 

It  changed  In  this  world,  when  someone 
derided  that  it  wasn't  necessary  'o  defend 
the  Rhine- -or  that  we  cotiid  be  better  served 
by  atjandonlng  Czechoslovakia. 

I:  happened,  too.  when  Einstein  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  his  formula;  his  equa- 
tion. 

And  this  same  fact  Is  happening  In  this 
world  today,  in  the  small,  yet  large,  country 
of  Vietnam.  This  one  small  nation.  If  It 
were  slaced  on  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
might  extend  from  Washington  or  Baltimore 
to  the  tip  of  Florida.  Yet  Iocr;tcd  fiu:  away. 
it  can  and  has  Ijecome  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant battlegrounds  for  freedom  In  our 
generation 

A  mother  in  PieasantvlUe.  N.Y..  recently 
sent  President  Johnson  a  letter  from  her  son 
that  he  had  written  her  from  Vietnam. 

He  said  it  was  "maddening"  for  the  troops 
to  come  in  from  battle  and  hear  the  cries 
of  protest — marches  by  modern-day  beat- 
niks, in  protest  of  the  Vietnam  policy  of  this 
country.  And  he  wrote  his  motber  and  sold. 
"It's  easy  to  sit  in  front  of  the  ol'  TV.  and 
say  to  hell  with  Vietnam,  but  then,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  think  that  anyone  over  here 
feels  that  way.  And  It's  disheartening  to 
know  Po  niany  back  home  do." 

"If  we  say  to  hell  with  Vietnam,"  he  wrote, 
"we  might  as  well  say  to  bell  with  southeast 


Asia,   Exurope,   Africa,   and   then,   maybe,   to 
hell  with  freedom." 

That  Gl — In  typical  OI  language — has  11- 
lustrated  in  his  own  way.  the  Importance 
of  our  role  in  Vietnam  today. 

That  war  Is  not  our  war,  to  be  sure  It 
Is  guided  by  North  Vietnam,  and  is  spurred 
on  by  Communist  China. 

But  if  it  Is  not  our  war,  then  why  are  we 
there? 

We're  there,  because  as  President  Johnson 
has  said,  "we  have  a  promise  to  keep."  And 
since  1954,  every  American  President  has 
pledged  this  country's  support  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  and  that  support  has  but  one 
goal:  to  help  South  Vietnam  defend  Its  In- 
dependence. 

And  that's  the  same  goal  we've  had  In 
Europe;  the  isame  goal  that  this  Nation  has 
always  expressed:  to  help  man  attain  lUs 
inalienable  rights. 

We  don't  want  things  for  ourselves;  we  Just 
want  freedom  for  all  men.  whether  they  be 
m  Vietnam  or  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  And  we 
want  this  vi-ithout  bullying  tactics  by  Com- 
munists: without  kidnapmg  by  Commu- 
msts;  without  threats  by  Communists;  and 
without  murder  by  Communists. 

This  Nation  has  learned  a  lot  by  bitter  es- 
perlcnce;  this  world  has  learned  a  lot.  U 
has  learned,  because  we  did  not  halt  the 
march  of  Hitler,  the  march  of  Hlrohito.  the 
march  of  Mussolini.  In  time.  We  must  not 
fail  to  halt  the  march  of  Ho  Chl-Mlnh  and 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  or  will  not 
join  in  the  effort  to  save  South  Vietnam  to- 
day, then  basically  no  nation.  European  or 
Asian,  would  again  feel  safe  by  putting  Its 
faith  in  the  United  States. 

And  this  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  of 
our  times,  because  It  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  before  we  would  see  southeast  Asia 
fall  completely  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

And  It's  a  threat  to  every  man.  woman,  and 

child  in  the  United  States,  Just  as  much  as 

it  is  a  threat  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 

As  President  Johnson  has  said.  "Our  power 

is  the  8hicld"^the  shield  lor  America. 

Many  have  said  we  should  withdraw.  This 
would  brlnr  neither  peace  nor  victory.  But 
It  would  bring  about  a  serious  shift  in  the 
balance  ol  world  power- -a  shift  against  the 
interest  of  the  free  world — a  shift  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  In  the  determination  of  Octo- 
ber of  1962.  prevented  with  the  Cuban 
quarantine. 

Tliere'B  a  great  deal  at  stake  in  this  war. 
and  no  matter  what  anyone  says.  It's  im- 
portant to  everyone  in  this  ro<3m— particu- 
larly  at  a  meeting  dedicated  to   youth— to 
'  think  what  we  could  bring  upon  ourselves  by 
failing  to  live  up  to  our  obligations. 
Bo.  where  do  we  hto  from  here' 
There  Is  only  one  path  to  take — the  path 
for  reasonable  men.     That  Is.  to  deternune 
and  bring  abovit  as  best  as  possible  and  as 
qiUckly    as    possible   a    peaceful    settlement, 
and  one  that  can  only  come  about  when  the 
Conimur.ists  know,  as  we  do.  that  a  violent 
seitleme:it    will   be    Impo-wible.     Then,   the 
peaceful  solution  Is  going  to  be  Inevitable 

Recently  at  the  White  House,  Presideut 
Johnson  told  us,  when  the  Governors  wert 
gathered  there,  that  America  Is  willing  st 
any  time  to  go  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  table.  iiUd  bepln  unconditional 
talks  with  any  government  on  the  matter  of 
Vietnam. 

At  that  time.  IS  efforts  had  already  been 
Initiated.  And  for  15  times,  "No"  had  been 
the  answer. 

Yet.  as  the  President  has  said,  "we  shaJI 
persist."  and  we  shall  bring  about  the  end 
of  this  dreadful  war. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  chose  to  speak  to 
you  on  siich  a  subject  quite  so  serious  m 
Vietnam. 

The  answer  is  obvious.  If  youll  Just  thins 
about  it.     We  os  West  Virginians,  and  you 
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,15  our  guesu  from  out-of-state,  have  seen 
tr.osc  lighting  men  go  off  before.  At  this 
very  moment.  West  Virginians  are  fight- 
ing m  South  Vietnam.  We  have  had  our 
tragedies  in  the  State,  and  many  of  you  from 
other  States  have  seen  it  also. 

Yd,  we  in  West  VirgiiUa  must  recognize 
that  these  young  are  not  suffering  alone. 
Tiit?y  want  U.S  to  know  why  we  are  fighting 
as  lh«  battle  rages  on.  and  as  tiny  Vietnam 
goes  on  through  its  lime  of  trial,  we  must 
recognize  that  these  men  are  fighting  for  us— 
mid  for  our  freedom — and  for  the  freedom  of 
the  world— and  for  the  freedom  of  the  youth 
to  which  this  program  is  dedicated. 

Tiiis  generation  has  a  choice.  It  has  a 
dioicc  to  destroy  or  build — kill  or  aid — hate 
or  iiiidorstaud--:.nd  through  understanding. 
Ijrip.u  about  peace,  and  recognlsse  the  true 
meaning  of  the  phrase  that  we've  all  been 
taugnt  for  so  long,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,' 

We  can  do  all  these  things  on  a  scale 
never  dreamed  of  before:  We  can  either  de- 
..troy  or  build;  kill  or  aid:  hate  or  under- 
itand,  on  the  same  scale  that  we  can  build 
t.  rocket — or  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon — or 
pl'.oto<n"aph  pictures  of  Mars,  and  transmit 
them  back  by  means  of  computers. 

We  recognize  that  this  Nation  has  the 
power  and  the  ability  to  do  all  of  these 
things  But  sometimes  we  fall  to  recognize 
that  this  Nation  also  has  the  future  and  the 
iibtuty  and  the  strength  to  bring  about  peace 
in  the  world,  and  to  determine — through  our 
own  actions — to  lead  this  world  on  a  course 
of  understanding  and  love  for  our  neigh- 
bors. 

I  know  how  this  Nation  shall  ch<x>se — and 
EO  do  you. 

Wc  will  choose  to  understand,  and  to  Qght 
for  peace. 

And  as  we  do  so,  we'll  rededlcate  this  meet- 
lag  to  the  youth — and  our  lives  to  our  young 
people— 50  that  they,  too,  will  enjoy  the 
Iruits  and  benefits  of  a  young  nation,  and 
TTil!  be  able  to  come  home — as  Senator  Btro 
lias  sf.ld — to  friends. 


THE  OPERATIONS   OF   THE   OFFICE 
OP  ECX3NOMIC  OPPORTUI-I.ITY 

Ml .  MUSKIE.  M",  President,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  C.icsar.  frequently  finds 
Its  shortcomings  very  much  alive  in  tlie 
front  page  headlines,  while  the  good  it 
does  is  interred  in  fine  print  on  the  back 
pages. 

!n  the  past  few  days.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  young  participant  in  the 
work -study  program  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  and  a  newspaper  clipping  from 
Brideton,  Maine,  listing  the  astounding 
number  of  projects  completed  over  the 
summer  months  by  the  community's 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Both  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
good  that  OEO  programs  are  doing.  And 
I  am  confident  that  this  good  will  sui-vive 
in  the  full,  productive  lives  which  OEO 
programs  have  opened  to  so  many  of  our 
young  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Mr.  John  M.  Gooding  and 
the  article  from  the  September  9  Bridg- 
ton  News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Banoob,  Main-e, 
„  September  11,  laes. 

Hon  Edmtind  B.  Mdskie, 
vs.  Senate, 
^"^^lington,  DC. 

DiAR  Senator  MnsKtE:  My  name  Is  John 
"ooding  and  I  am  a  sophomore  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Maine.  I  have  been  employed  on 
the  work-study  program,  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  since  It  was  established 
at  the  university  In  February  of  this  year. 
Knowing  you  were  Influential  in  setting  the 
work-study  program  up.  I  wanted  to  report 
to  you  Just  how  this  thing  is  working  out 
from  the  grassroots  level. 

First  off  let  me  explain  a  little  about  my 
background.  I  am  a  native  of  Bangor.  22 
years  old.  ex-Marine,  self-supporting,  and 
am  going  to  study  medicine  after  the  UiU- 
verslty  of  Maine  (also  must  brag  and  tell  that 
I  am  a  dean's  list  student) .  When  I  started 
school  last  fall.  I  was  employed  part  time 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  In  Bangor  as  a  physical 
Instructor.  As  the  Y  could  only  allot  so  much 
money  In  fimds  for  employees,  my  time 
working  there,  for  the  most  part,  was  spent 
instructing  businessmen's  classes.  However. 
I  did  have  a  few  youth  groups  for  gym  and 
swim  classes. 

At  that  time.  I  was  the  only  other  physical 
department  employee,  other  than  John 
Coombs  who  heads  up  the  whole  depart.-nent. 
The  classes  we  had  were  aliout  60  to  70  boys, 
ranging  from  8  to  12  years  ol  age  With  just 
the  two  of  us.  It  was  more  or  less  a  wild 
scramble,  almost  out  of  control,  but  at  least 
the  boys  were  having  fun  and  burning  off 
energy.  All  this  time,  with  what  the  Y  could 
afford  to  pay  me.  I  was  Just  barely  able  to 
survive.  When  the  university  set  up  the 
work-study  program  iu  February,  we  added 
about  a  half  dozen  students  from  the  univer- 
sity to  the  physical  department  and  about 
15  or  ao  to  neighborhood  youth  clubs.  With 
the  exua  help,  we  were  able  to  expand  our 
programs,  do  better  things,  accomplish  a  lot 
more  with  the  boys,  get  to  know  them  per- 
Eonally.  and  get  to  know  their  problems.  We 
were  also  able  to  add  more  boys  to  the  pro- 
gruni».  I  may  add  that  although  we  had 
larger  clas4.ee,  we  were  organized  by  having 
ample  stair.  During  my  year  of  wtirklng  at 
the  y,  my  grades  were  on  a  constant  rise. 
Surprising  as  It  .seems,  I  was  finding  more 
time  to  study  than  before.  Probribly  most 
Important  of  all.  I  was  achieving  satlsfac- 
Uou  from  what  1  was  doing.  Here,  1  would 
like  to  point  out  that  having  met  the  quailti- 
Citions  for  the  wurk-study  program.  I  w.« 
able  to  ma'fie  more  pay  each  week  and  not 
have  to  worry  over  financial  matters. 

My  work  has  shown  to  me  the  need  of  this 
type  of  program.  Not  only  to  help  the  stu- 
dents, but  to  help  the  community  as  well 

1  was  greatly  surprised  to  uncover  so  much 
poverty  e'peclully  In  this  area  which  I  always 
thought  to  be  only  in  the  South.  The  boys 
1  have  at  the  Y  arc  so  much  In  need  of  Its 
activities.  By  just  observing  a  boy  for  a 
period  of  time  I  can  tell  what  he  would  be 
missing  In  his  growing  years  If  he  didn't  have 
this  type  of  activity  and  most  of  all,  a  "big 
friend's"  companionship  and  understanding. 
This  is  probably  the  most  important  factor 
in  :.olvlng  99  percent  of  their  problems. 

This  suiruner  I  was  working  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  at  Acadia,  under  the 
work-study  program.  Although  tliere  was 
quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  in  administrative 
matters.  It  worked  out  pretty  well  on  the 
whole.  I  believe  there  was  so.Tie  trouble  In 
getting  the  10  percent  of  our  wages  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  anyway  the 
student  aid  department  at  the  university  put 
up  the  money  for  the  National  Park  Service. 
I  believe  liiat  this  should  not  have  to  be  a 
recurring  thing. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  M.  Goodino. 

[From  the  Bridgton  (Maine)  News.  Sept.  B, 

laesi 

NCIGHBORHOOD    YOCTH    CORPS    COMPLltrES 
SUMMER   PlUXJECTS 

Principal  Fred  M.  Crouse.  of  Brldg*on  High 
School,  who  has  been  supervisor  pf  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  m  Bridgton 


for  8  weeks  this  summer,  reports  on  work  tc- 
compllshed  under  the  program  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

Fourteen  boys  and  six  girls  participated  In 
this  program  which  provided  work  and  ex- 
perience in  training  projects  suitable  to  their 
needs,  abilities  and  skills.  The  purpose  alsc. 
was  to  assist  the  participants  through  im- 
proved attitudes,  skills,  and  finances,  and  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  pursue  further 
education  and  or  to  become  improved  poten- 
tial employees. 

Mr.  Crouiie  reports  tiiat  "generally  speak- 
ing the  prt^ram  was  very  worthwhile  and 
accomplished  the  established  goals  and  the 
town  of  Bridgton  also  benefited  indirectly 

CommurUty  projects  accomplished  are 
listed  completely  by  the  News,  In  order  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  wide  scope  of  the 
local  program  and  extensive  work  accom- 
phshed: 

MALE    EtCROLLEES 

I — High  ichool  building 

Scmpcd,  brushed  r^nd  painted  all  wood 
and  metal  surfaces  on  the  out«lde  of  build- 
ing. Glazed  all  sash,  using  30  pounds  of 
glazing  compound.    Used  20  gallons  of  palm. 

Scraped,  brushed,  painted  and  cleaned  si: 
storm  windows. 

Cleaned  all  glass,  both  inside  and  outside 
in  the  building. 

Scraped,  brushed  and  applied  two  coats  of 
paint  to  corridor  celling  and  walls. 

Removed  unused  radiator  and  piping. 

Constructed  and  erected  40  feet  of  cork 
bulletin  board  for  corridor  walls. 

Relocated  plaque  from  boiler  room  wall  to 
front  corridor  wall. 

II — High  school  rooms 

Principal's  office:  Constructed,  painted  and 
erected  a  6-foot  by  4-foot  bulletin  board. 

Guidance  office:  Constructed,  painted  and 
erected  two  6-foot  by  4-foot  bulletin  boards 
Constructed,  painted  and  erected  additional 
bookracks.    Painted  two  walls. 

School  office:  Constructed,  painted  and 
erected  two  bulletin  boards.  Painted  two 
walls. 

Faculty  room:  Constructed  two  Inner  walls, 
applied  insulation  and  homosote.  Construct- 
ed and  erected  a  7-foot  by  4-foot  bulletin 
board  and  a  3-foot  by  3-foot  chalit  board 
Painted  all  interior  surfaces. 

Boys'  basement:  Scraped,  brushed  and 
painted  all  surfaces  Including  stalls. 

Girls'  basement:  Scraped,  brushed  and 
painted  all  surfaces  including  stalls. 

Room  102:  Reflnlshed  45  desks.  S.inded 
and  applied  two  coats  of  paint  and  two  coat* 
of  varnish  to  top  of  bookshelf.  Constructed 
and  finished  shelves  in  room  closet.  (Re- 
flnishlng  desk  includes  sandlnp  twice  Witt 
rotating  sander,  once  with  vibrating  Sander 
and  hand  sanding  pencil  trays:  anplylng 
three  coats  of  gym  seal:  rubbliig  with  steel 
wool  after  first  two  coats,  repairing  and  ap- 
plying glides  where  needed  and  washing  un- 
finished areas.) 

Room  103:  Same  as  102  plus  constructed 
and  fintr.hcd  six  storage  boxes  for  audio- 
visual materials. 

Boom  106:  (Industrial  arts  shop)  Washed 
and  sealed  all  concrete  floor  applj-ing  two 
coats  of  floor  seoler. 

Room  108:  (Home  economics)  Sanded 
and  applied  two  coats  of  paint  and  two  coats 
of  varnish  to  window  stools. 

Room  114:  Hefinlshed  35  desks.  Psinted 
two  walls  and  mop  board. 

Room  115:  Removed  old  blackout  screens 
removed  boards  and  guides  holding  same 
construc'ed  addltloniil  window  casings.  In- 
stalled   two    ventilators,    painted    all    walls, 
ceilings,  and  mop  boards. 

Room  116  Painted  entire  interior  except 
one  wall. 

Room  117:  Constructed  and  lusUUed  a 
16-  by  4-foot  and  a  4-  by  4-foot   bulletin 
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board.  Constructed  chalk  rolls  oo  chalk 
board.  Constructed  a  small  bookcase. 
Glued  and  repair  2S  desks 

Room  117:  Constructed  a  16-  by  4-foot 
bulletin  b..ftrd.  Constructed  and  Instilled 
shelves  lu  clost-t.  P;ilnled  two  walls  and  mop 
bo:ira.    Reilnlshed  32  desks. 

Room  IIB:  Relocated  chalk  bfwrd  by  con- 
structing and  erectlne  new  frame  on  a  dif- 
ferent wall  Constructed  and  erected  a  16- 
by  4-£oot  bulletin  board.  Constructed 
and  Installed  s.helves  In  cl<i»et.  Painted  two 
walls  and  mop  board.    RciinisUed  35  desks. 

Room  119:  Constructed,  erected,  and 
painted  a  8-  bv  3-foot  bulletin  board. 

Library:  Constructed  a  6-  by  4-foot 
section  of  library  sholve;^.  constructed  snuiH 
bulletin  taor.rd.  D.iliilod  all  shelves  and  racks. 

Storeroom:  C.:mBtructed  additional  shelv- 
ing. 

llI—BTidgeton  High  School  Annex 

ReHiiUhcd  81  desks.  Constructed  and 
palmed  n  6-  by  4-foot  riser  for  music- 
room  Di.Tuo.  Removed  vmused  shelving  In 
old  industrial  arts  room  for  salvage  lumber. 
R-'Iocatrd  m  unu  leti  basenieni  are.i  numy  old 
desks  and  other  Junk.  Repaired  Industrial 
nits  lumber  storaRe  racks. 
'  IV — Grandstand 

Scraped,  brushed,  and  painted  both  ends 
and  one  side  of  exterior.  Painted  interior 
of  both  locker  rooms.  Constructed  and  In- 
stalled shelving  In  upper  storage  area,  re- 
paired, painted,  and  Improved  training  table. 
Constructed  additional  shelves,  and  painted 
all  benches.  Painted  and  Installed  hooks. 
Cleaned,  arranged,  and  properly  stored  all 
equipment  and  other  Items. 

V — Elementary  school 
Cleaned  all  glass  both  mslde  and  outside. 
Washed  all  walls  and  room  furniture  Includ- 
ing desk?,  bookshelves,  coat  closets.     Con- 
structed and  erected  one  12-foot  by  4-foot. 
two  16-foot  by  4-foot,  and  one  3-foot  by  3- 
foot  cork  bulletin  boards.    Constructed  a  5- 
foot  by  3-foot  teacher's  mailbox. 
VI — MisceJlancows 
Removed  by  hand  all  sod  and  soil  adjacent 
to  new  p.art  of  high  school  building.    Leveled 
and  graded  for  surfacing. 

Removed  by  hand  all  sod  over  a  1.000- 
square-toot  walk  area.  Outlined  and  edged 
about  2.000-square  feet  of  additional  walk 
area.    Leveled  and  graded  for  surfacing. 

Pruned  trees  and  removed  all  brush  and 
other  trash  from  grandstand  to  end  of  ath- 
letic field.  Hauled  away  five  dump  truck- 
loads  of  mat«rials. 

Pruned  all  trees,  cut  stumps,  and  removed 
all  trash  from  woods  area  adjacent  to  ath- 
letic field  and  elementary  school.  Hauled  to 
dump  seven  dump  truck  and  three  pickup 
truckloads  of  materials. 

Renovated  area  south  of  high  school 
building. 

Hand-mowed  area  adjoining  elementary 
school  athletic  fields  and  Route  302. 

Hand-mowed  Depot  Street  bank  adjacent 
to  annex. 
Creosoted  annex  stairway. 
Repaired   high    school    baseball    backstop 
and  elemeutajy  school  baseball  backstop. 

Painted  teeter  boards,  constructed  and 
painted  swing  seats  from  elementary  school, 
primary  A  and  primary  B. 

Painted  and  repaired  10  sections  of  out- 
door bleachers; 

Constructed  and  finished  8  saw  horses; 
2  library  rolling  book  shelves;  numerous 
tool.  nail,  and  storage  Ixijies. 

Constructed  and  painted  new  box  for  oil 
storage  pipes 

Placed  sod  and  reseeded  road  areas  ad- 
jacent to  elementary  school. 

Scraped,  graded  and  Improved  baseball 
diamond  on  high  school  renovated  athletic 
field  and  elementary  school  athletic  field. 

Relocated  fence  posts  adjacent  to  athletic 
field. 


Constructed  and  erected  additional  goal 
posts  on  football  field,  relocated  football 
held. 

Constructed  concrete  base  stop  and  re- 
placed wooden  steps  and  porch  floor  boards 
at  primary  B. 

Leveled  and  graded  areas  adjacent  to 
grand.stand. 

Repaired  concession  buildings. 

Numerous  other  minor  miscellaneous  proj- 
ects. 

FEMALE    FNHOI.LEES 

Answered  telephone,  received  and  relayed 
mes.'^agcs. 
Sorted  and  distributed  mall. 
Maintained  mdtvldual  dally,  weekly,  and 
cumulative  time  records  for  oil  cnrolleos. 

Answered  telephone  and  performed  other 
roui.lne  t.Taks  as  substitute  for  superintend- 
ents' secretary  while  on  vacation  for  2  weeks. 
Prepared  weekly  payrolls. 
Itemized  all  bills  and  maintained  a  cumu- 
lative record  of  all  supplies  and  equipment. 
Typed  and  reproduced  materials  for  teach- 
ers. 

Reproduced  materials  for  superintendents' 
secretary. 
Supervised  concession  for  enrollees. 
Cleaned  high  school  oaice.  home  economics 
and  faculty  rooms  periodically. 
Attended  to  all  correspondence. 
Checked,    stamped     and    Inventoried    all 
shipments  of  books  and  school  supplies. 
Reproduced  a  year's  supply  of  school  forms- 
Reproduced  15  copies  of  faculty  handbook. 
Typed  and  reproduced  100  copies  of  senior 
handbook. 

Typed  and  reproduced  30  copies  of  student 
council  guidelines. 

Discarded  unneeded  permanent  record  In- 
formation m  files  1952  through  1964. 

Revised  nongraduate  (lies  and  typed  copies 
of  all  nongraduates. 

Typed  high  school  inventory  of  equipment. 
Prepared  and  typed  elementary  school  In- 
ventory of  equipment. 

Typed  and  reproduced  50  copies  of  high 
school  rules  and  re?ulatlone. 

Scored,  prepared  Individual   student  pro- 
file sheets,  tj-ped  and  reproduced  summaries 
of  the  following  tests: 
Elehth  grade:  100  SRA  reading  record. 
Freshmen:  95  SCAT  tesU  and  4S  mechan- 
ical aptitude  tests. 

Sophomore  S:  80  step  (math,  science, 
social  studies)  and  80  English  cooperative 
tests. 

Juniors:  80  SCAT  tests  and  80  Kuder  pref- 
erence inventories. 

Reorganized  high  school  library  by  cata- 
loging all  (1.200)  school  library  books.  Pre- 
pared new  accession  book.  Grouped  all 
books  under  proper  headings  on  shelves.  Re- 
paired old  bocks  and  covered  all  new  books. 
Assisted  foreign  language  teacher  In  pre- 
paring tapes  tor  class  Instruction  and  use. 

Recorded  all  rank  information  for  1964-65 
school  year  on  permanent  records. 
Filed  all  materials  in  filing  system. 
Went  through  the  town  clerk's  records  and 
prepared  a  list  of  all  roads  that  were  accepted 
or  discontinued  through  the  years. 

Went  through  the  town  clerk's  records  and 
prepared  a  list  of  all  ordinances  that  had  been 
accepted. 

Typed  2  and  3  copies  of  150  pages  of  the 
historical  society's  history  of  Bridgton. 


SURVEY  INDICATES  SHORTAGE  OP 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS.  HIGHER  ED- 
UCATION BILL  AIMS  TO  HELP  RE- 
LIEVE DEFICIENCIES 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
an  informal  survey  made  by  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowships  Foun- 
dation indicates  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities all  over  the  country  are  facing  a 
shortage  of  teachers.   In  many  instances. 


more  and  more  college  teaching  Is   done 
by  inexperienced  graduate  students. 

Title  VI  of  the  higher  education  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  authorizes  a 
proKvara  of  matching  grants  to  needy 
colleges  to  aid  them  in  purchasing  audio- 
visual and  other  types  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  equipment. 

Educational  research  is  constantly  im- 
proving our  teaching  methods.  These 
improved  methods  can  make  our  teach- 
ers more  effective.  Tlicy  can  make 
learning  more  meaningful  to  the  student. 
At  the  same  time  they  can  free  the  teach- 
er to  allow  him  to  devote  more  time  to 
individual  students. 

With  our  cm-rent  teacher  shortage, 
as  indicated  by  the  Wilson  report,  it  is 
vital  that  we  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  teachers  we  have.  Many  of  these 
improved  techniques  involve  the  use  of 
special  equipment.  The  equipment  is  ex- 
pensive and  thus  in  many  cases  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  colleges  which  need  it 
most. 

The  purpose  of  title  VI  is  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  teaching  in  undergrad- 
uate instruction  by  aiding  needy  colleges 
to  purchase  this  new  equipment.  In  this 
sense  it  should  have  the  same  effect  as 
title  ni  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  which  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  assisted  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  purchasing  this 
equipment.  Title  III  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  195S  has  made 
a  great  impact  upon  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  so  niucli  so  that  many 
students  encounter  a  dropoff  in  the 
quality  of  teaching  when  they  go  from 
high  school  to  coUese. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
title  VI  of  the  Senate-passed  higher  edu- 
cation bill  will  be  retained  in  conference. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
maiT  of  the  findings  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation  sui-vey  of  August 
1965  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PniNCCTON,  N.J. — College  teachers  of  for- 
eign languages  are  almost  as  much  In  de- 
mand as  science  teachers,  according  to  an 
Informal  survey  made  by  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son National  Fellowship  Foundation. 

Woodrow  Wilson  faculty  representatives  at 
over  1,000  colleges  In  the  United  States  ana 
Canada  were  asked  whether  their  colleges 
were  experiencing  hardship  In  obtaining 
teachers.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  col- 
leges reported  that  they  were  indeed  having 
dimcultles  In  filling  faculty  openings  at  all 
levels,  and  only  nine  reported  no  problems 
The  largest  group  of  schools  heard  from 
were  private  coeducational  Institutions. 

The  dearth  was  found  to  be  particularly 
severe  In  mathematics  (142  colleges  report 
problems)  and  physics  (128).  Many  campus 
representatives,  however,  stated  that  there 
were  also  acute  shortages  of  language  teacS- 
ers,  especially  In  romance  languages  and 
German  (102).  There  were  79  requesU  fot 
teachers  in  economics.  77  In  sociology  and 
anthropology,  and  73  In  English,  exccedlcg 
the  need  for  chemistry  (64)  and  psycholosy 
teachers  (50).  Teachers  In  art.  music,  aad 
classics  are  needed  also,  but  the  demand  U 
not  so  keen. 

In  commenting  on  the  findings  of  the  sur- 
vey. Dr  Hans  Rosenhaupt.  the  Foundation  J 
National  Director,  said  that  colleges  m 
Southern  States,  Including  many  Negro  col- 
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leges,  had  reported  considerable  dlfBculty  In 
recruiting  faculty.  By  comparison,  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  colleges  In  the 
Metropolitan  New  York  area  had  reported 
faculty  shortages.  "Although  starting  sal- 
aries m  the  South  are  competitive  with  those 
offered  In  New  York."  he  said,  "the  attrac- 
tions of  the  metropolitan  area  probably  draw 
many  of  the  available  teachers.  In  many 
Instances,  particularly  In  metropolitan  areas 
like  New  York  and  also  at  the  large  State 
universities  which  maintain  sizable  graduate 
schools,  an  ever  larger  sector  of  college  teach- 
ing Is  done  by  relatively  Inexperienced  young 
graduate  students.  Therefore,  the  actual 
shortage  of  lully  trained  college  teachers  Is 
far  more  severe  than  this  mere  counting  of 
heads  indicates." 


SPRUCE  KNOB-SENECA  ROCKS  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  stated  mj-  belief  that 
the  term  "Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area"  is  one  wliich 
West  Virginians  are  going  to  see  men- 
tioned increasingly,  as  will  citizens  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  The  recent 
passage  by  Congress  of  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  establishing  this  recreation 
area,  and  autliorlzing  its  funding  througli 
use  of  provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act,  will  secuie  perma- 
nently for  tile  American  public  the  valu- 
able outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the 
100.000  acres  of  scenic  lands  included  in 
this  project  and  located  In  the  head- 
waters of  the  Potomac  River  in  West 
Virginia. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Charleston.  W. 
Va..  Gazette  makes  it  clear  that  Moun- 
tain State  folk  are  eagerly  aw^alting  im- 
plementation of  this  legislation.  At  the 
time  the  article  was  prepared,  and  pub- 
lished— Saturday  morning.  August  28 — 
tlie  bill  had  not  received  Senate  concur- 
rence with  the  House  amendments  to  the 
original  bill,  this  concun-ence  having 
taken  place  on  September  14,  followed  by 
the  signature  on  Friday,  September  17, 
of  the  bill  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
HuMPHREy.  in  his  capacity  as  Presiding 
OflBcer  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  presently 
awaits  Presidential  signature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
newspaper  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Charleston,    (W.    Va.)    Gazette. 
Aug.  28,  19651 

RtniEAT    rOR     MlTLIONg     IN     ST.\TE — PROPOSED 

Park  Pao.\!iSES  Plentt 

If  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  Is  created,  as  recom- 
mended by  President.  Johnson,  "West  Virginia 
will  gain  a  tourist  retreat  capable  of  serving 
millions  of  people. 

The  area  under  consideration  Is  almost 
entirely  within  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
In  Grant  and  Pendleton  Counties. 

It  Is  divided  Into  two  parts:  one  containing 
74.000  acres,  encompassing  Seneca  Rocks  and 
tbe  Smoke  Hole  country;  the  other  covering 
•^.000  acres  around  and  north  of  Spruce 
Knob. 

The  Smoke  Hole  Is  a  22-mlle  "S"  shaped 
panyon.  gouged  out  of  the  Allegheny  Front 
oy  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  River. 
The  stream  offers  some  of  the  best  white 
water  canoeing  and  rubber  rafting  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Fishermen  wade  it  for 
miles.    Hikers  pick  their  way  along  an  old 


road,  now  Impassable  in  most  places,  cross- 
ing the  stream  a  dozen  times  In  half  as  many 
miles  because  there  is  little  room  between 
the  river  and  steep  cliffs  In  some  places. 

There  are  several  legends  concerning  the 
Smoke  Hole  country  and  how  It  got  Its  name. 
One  of  the  most  popul.ir  stories  concerns  the 
Indians  who  used  the  Smoke  Hole  as  a  meat 
curing  chamber  for  preserving  meat.  Later, 
early  whllte  settlers  adopted  this  practice, 
curing  venison,  buffalo,  and  bear  steak. 
Prom  this  usage  came  the  name  Smoke  Hole 
country. 

Once  there  were  farms  along  parts  of  the 
river,  but  most  have  been  abandoned  because 
of  floods,  according  to  area  residents.  How- 
ever, cattle  owned  by  the  few  who  have  up- 
land farms  siui  graze  on  the  old  pastures. 
Each  year  about  the  Fourth  of  July  old- 
time  residents  of  the  Smoke  Hole  country 
have  a  reunion,  coming  Irom  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland,  and  Washington,  DC,  as  well  as 
the  home  State.  Frequently  they  use  the 
Smoke  Hole  picnic  ground  maintained  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Here  there  ore  bathhouses  and  a  swimming 
hole,  a  large  field  for  baseball  and  a  place  to 
pitch  horseshoes.  A  trail  leads  up  to  an  old 
cave. 

The  campground  near  the  picnic  area  is 
full  to  overflowing  all  through  the  stmamer 
and  mo.st  of  the  fall.  Plans  are  to  provide 
more  facilities  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  general  atmosphere  of  Isolation  and  seclu- 
sion, of  untouched  beauty.  The  country  has 
been  aptly  described  ns  a  retreat  from  the 
disturbing  noises  of  expanding  American  In- 
dustrialism. 

It  is  possible  to  hike  from  the  Smoke  Hole 
country  to  Seneca  Rocks.  Eventually  a 
scenic  road  would  connect  these  two.  From 
the  Smoke  Hole  side  the  hiker  can  find  a 
walkup  route  onto  the  rocks  which  comprise 
one  of  the  greatest  areas  for  rope  and  piton 
climbing  In  this  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  climbing  routes  on  the 
rocks,  requiring  varying  degrees  of  ability 
in  mountaineering  techniques.  Climbing 
groups  from  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and 
Washington  practice  here  lu  preparation  for 
longer  and  more  dlRicult  ascents  In  the  west- 
em  part  of  this  country  and  Canada.  Some- 
times clubs  from  all  three  cities  rendezvous 
for  Jolntcllmblng  sessions,  followed  by  swim- 
ming In  the  cold  streams  and  relaxing  in  the 
fields  1,000  feet  below.  More  camping  facili- 
ties are  needed  in  this  area  to  accommodate 
climbers  and  canoeists. 

Nearby  are  commercial  developments  such 
as  Seneca  and  Smoke  Hole  Caverns. 

Spruce  Knob,  highest  peak  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, provides  views  of  Shenandoah  Moun- 
tain. Massanutten  Mountain,  and  the  Blue 
Ridge.  In  the  knob  arc  interesting  rock  for- 
mations. A  trail  leads  north  through  Nor- 
way Spruce  onto  the  open  tops  of  Spruce 
Mountam  and  other  peaks  along  the  ridge. 
The  most  casual  of  Sunday  afternoon  strollers 
find  this  trail  easy.  Side  trails  from  it  lead 
down  to  Seneca  Creek,  a  favorite  area  for  ex- 
ploration by  backpackers  who  obtain  fire  per- 
mits from  the  Forest  Service  to  make  camp 
where  they  choose. 

Tliere  is  camping  at  the  foot  of  the  knob 
along  one  of  the  access  roads.  More  are 
needed  to  meet  tlie  growing  demand  and  use. 
Much  of  the  country  in  the  Spruce  Knob  unit 
Is  In  timber,  but  some  is  In  open  rolling  hills. 
Tlie  knob  Is  accessible  by  roads  from  U.S.  33 
and  from  Spruce  KnobJLake. 

The  manmade  lake  was  financed  by  fish- 
ermen and  hunters'  stamp  money.  The  lake 
Is  for  fishing  only  aiid  small  motorless  boats 
are  permlted  on  It.  There  are  campsites  for 
tents  and  trailers  near  the  shore.  Though 
not  In  the  proposed  recreation  area,  the  lake 
will  be  managed  for  recreation. 

Nearby  on  private  land  are  the  Sinks  of 
Gandy.  Here  Gandy  Creek  goes  under- 
ground for  aljout  a  mile.     Courageous  hikers 


and  those  not  so  brave  have  made  their  way 
through  the  underground  p.'issage.  In  the 
old  dsys  those  who  dared  to  go  through  the 
sinks  used  lighted  pine  torciiea.  Today 
hikers  use  miners  lamps  or  flashlights. 

A  highlands  scenic  highway  Is  planned 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Spruce  Knob  utilt 
of  the  national  recreation  area.  It  will  pro- 
vide access  to  this  country  for  fishermen  and 
hunters  as  well  as  other  recreationlsts.  In 
this  unit  are  deer,  black  bear,  wild  turkey, 
gray  squirrels,  and  native  and  stocked  trout. 

The  proposed  national  recreation  area  fits 
well  into  several  current  programs.  First,  it 
would  provide  recreation  opportunities  to 
urban  papulations.  About  27  million  people 
live  within  a  150-mlle  radius  of  the  area,  and 
60  million  live  within  a  300-mlle  radius.  By 
1970  the  area  is  expected  to  attract  1  million 
visitors  dallv. 


A  TRIBUTE   TO    GKACIE   PFOST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Idaho 
and  the  Nation  lost  a  devoted  servant 
with  the  death  last  month  of  Gracie 
Pfost.  former  U.S.  Congresswoman  and 
special  assistant  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

Gracie  Pfost  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
in  the  Ozarks  of  Arkansas.  She  came 
to  Idaho  as  a  young  girl,  and  was  raised 
on  a  fai-m  in  the  Boise  Valley.  She  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Links 
Business  College  in  Boise. 

Gracie  Pfost  began  her  career  In  pub- 
lic service  as  deputy  county  clerk,  audi- 
tor and  recorder  of  Canyon  County, 
Idaho,  in  1929,  a  post  she  held  for  9 
years.  She  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Canyon  County  in  1940,  serving  for  five 
consecutive  terms. 

It  was  her  late  husband.  Jack,  who 
persuaded  Gracie  Pfost  to  take  leave  of 
her  real  estate  business  in  Nampa,  Idaho, 
to  run  for  Congress.  She  narrowly  lost 
her  first  race  in  1950,  but  she  was  elected 
on  her  second  try  in  1952. 

For  the  following  10  years.  Gracie 
Pfost  represented  Idaho's  First  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  Congress.  Her 
principal  service  was  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  where  she 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  She  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and.  for 
a  short  time,  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  where  she  had  much 
to  do  with  the  passage  of  legislation,  in 
1958,  increasing  annuities  for  retired 
civil  service  employees. 

Early  in  her  congressional  career, 
Gracie  Pfost  championed  the  cause  for 
a  high  dam  in  the  Hells  Canyon  of  Idaho. 
The  dam  was  never  authorized,  but  her 
fight  for  it  was  so  spirited  that  she  be- 
came affectionately  known  as  Idaho's 
"Hell's  Belle." 

Her  district  was  a  rugged  one.  but 
Gracie  Pfost  was  a  tireless  campaigner 
who  never  lost  her  personal  touch  with 
the  people  she  represented.  She  was 
noted  for  her  Impromptu  visits  to  mines, 
lumber  camps,  ranches,  and  village  stores. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  her  to  ride  muje- 
back  over  motmtain  trails  to  cat  break- 
fast with  the  lumberjacks.  She  was  al- 
ways to  be  seen  at  the  county  fairs,  and 
each  year  she  was  the  hit  of  the  Lewiston 
Round-Up.  where,  dressed  in  west«m 
finery,  she  used  to  ride  a  high -stepping 
Palomino  pony  named  "Silver."     Once 
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she  challenged  one  of  hor  male  opponents 
to  a  loc-roiling  contest  durint?  Liimber- 
Jaclc  Day  in  Oiofino.  Naturally.  Gracle 
won. 

Wc  who  knew  her  relished  her  friend- 
ship. We  admired  her  pluck,  the  way  she 
always  carried  her  head  hiyh  and  her 
Chin  up.  Her  life  proved  how  much  a 
good  woman  can  contribute  to  the  pub- 
lic sei-vicc.  She  was  ever  a  credit  to  her 
country,  her  Suite,  her  party,  her  family, 
unci  her  friends. 

Mr.  President.  Idaho's  new.spapers  re- 
Brctod  the  feeling  of  loss  at  Gracie  Pfost's 
dciith.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that 
those  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow?: 

I  From  the  Bt>!se   (Idalio)    Statesman, 
Aug.  12.  1965] 
CiBaCIE  Ptosi 

The  p:i«slng  Wedsiesd.iy  of  Former  Con- 
Eresswoni;\ii  Gmcie  Plost  ends  a  ciireer  dedi- 
cated to  public  service.  She  is  mourned  by 
the  many  Idahoons  wltli  whom  she  was  per- 
(onaliy  roqunlnted  In  the  First  District,  she 
was  elected  to  live  terms  in  tlie  US-  House  of 
Repre'icnt  ilivM  Nominated  for  her  sixth 
term  In  in62.  she  resigned  .".nd  mn  unsuccess- 
fully f.>r  the  U.S.  ?;en;'.te. 

The  charming  woman  from  Nampa  served 
the  Democratic  Party  well.  She  was  a  dlU- 
pent  campaigner  .Siie  was  respected  for  her 
courageous  >t.<>fld  on  many  lltieral  Issues,  yet 
she  had  t!ie  talent  to  interpret  the  wishes  of 
a  more  conservative  constituency  in  her  leg- 
IslriiVvo  worlc. 

Slie  fou!;ht  dramatically  for  a  Federal 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  on  Idaho's  Sn.ike  River 
and  never  wavetetl  b»  a  friend  of  public 
poM-er  Aiih.insh  this  I'sue  ended  with  pri- 
vate development  of  the  river,  her  mission  in 
W.ishluBtou  remained  etlecti%e. 

She  bec.mie  'Known  in  her  beloved  district 
|LS  ..  Bepresc:  tjuvc  who  would  rcrpond 
quickly  to  letters  and  requests  from  her  peo- 
ple. "Writo  Oracle'  was  a  familiar  phrase  to 
many  voters.  No  matter  how  trivial  the  re- 
quest, Gracle  answered  and  kept  the  mntter 
nctive  until  settled. 

On  the  campalen  trail,  she  was  warmly  re- 
ceived m  smjill  tvw.-.s.  took  part  in  the  county 
rairf .  ine  women's  socials,  .md  led  the  Demo- 
cratic ralliot  Whether  it  w:;5  farming,  log- 
guig.  minlnij  grazing,  or  welfare  problems, 
She  always  h.ad  an  answer  .\nd  a  promise. 

Following  the  termlnnt'on  ot  her  career 
In  Congress.  It  wa,-*  approprlnre  that  she  ac- 
cepted The  'ate  Pre¥id*^nt  Kennedy's  appotnt- 
Jnnit  of  asfist.vn  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
Ininistrator  working  with  senior  cIlizci*,.  It 
Sv,i3  lu  sjch  i»  po^uion  that  Mrs.  Pfost  woTild 
be  most  dedlc.Tled.  carrying  out  beliefs  that 
tnore  Federal  Pid  !.houid  go  to  the  elderly 
i-nd  needy. 

Mrs  Pfoet  fmmd  service  as  the  only  Con- 
prefswomiin  in  Idaho's  history  most  chal- 
lenctng-  In  committee  worlc  and  when 
speaking  on  the  House  floor,  she  held  her  own 
!n  debate  against  opp-nents  and  was  never 
lic-iltnnt  m  pleading  her  case. 

Her  passing  marks  the  loss  of  an  Ida- 
^6an  truf"  to  her  duty  and  to  her  State. 

I  From   the  Pocat*llo.  Idaho.  State  Journal. 

Aug,  12,  19651 

GRAcrr,  Wn.L  Be  Missed 

In   congressional   circles   Idaho   Congress- 

wnman  Gracle  Pfost   was  better  known   as 

Hell's  Belle  "    The  name  stuck  while  she  was 

campaigning  for  a  high  dam  at  Hells  CiUiyon. 

She  lost  that  fight,  but  ic  .served  notice  to  all 

ihat  Idaho's  First  District  Representative  was 

a  real  scrapper  and  would  do  battle  .iny  time 

and  any   place  for  the  things  she  believed 

were  right  , 


Officially  ibe  represented  the  northern  end 
of  Idaho,  but  she  coiiildered  the  entire  State 
as  her  district.  Many  southern  Idahoans  are 
la  her  debt. 

She  wjs  a  dedicated  p;irty  worker  She 
could  have  stayed  as  Pir.it  District  Represent- 
ative, but  chose  instead  to  do  battle  for  the 
Senate.  She  won  more  than  she  lost  even 
In  defe.it.  She  gave  the  impression  tl-.at  she 
could  always  bounce  buck  from  defeat  to  do 
battle  .igaln.  the  exception  being  hor  fight 
with  Hodgklns  disease  She  died  Wednesday 
while  still  in  public  service. 

Slie  will  bo  sorely  missed  from  the  Idaho 
political  sceue. 

I  Prom  the  !.*wl5ton  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune,  Aug.  12,  19651 
Uracie  Ppost:  A  One-in-a-Mu.lion  Gmt. 
Gracle  Pfost.  lor  10  yc-u-s  the  Hell's  Belle 
of  the  U.iS.  Congress,  is  dead  at  59.  and  it  is 
altogether  possible  that  Idaho  may  never 
see  the  like  of  her  again. 

She  won  her  nlcltname  while  fighting  the 
Cj.id  flght  for  a  high  Federal  dam  in  Hells 
Canyon  of  the  Snake  River  (Uie  first  bill  she 
introduced  in  Congress,  in  1953.  called  for 
the  authorization  of  the  high  dain) ,  and  the 
name  stuck  through  a  decade  of  other  cam- 
paigns. She  lost  her  campaign  lor  the  high 
Hells  Canyon  Dam.  and  she  lost  another  big 
campaign,  for  flection  to  the  Senate  in 
1964,  but  in  no  case  did  she  lose  lor  lack  of 
ming. 

She  was  formidable  on  the  hustings,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  she  would  liave  been 
in  the  House  of  Represenuitlves  still  h.ad  she 
not  succumbed  to  an  ambition  to  step  up 
to  the  Senate.  She  already  had  won  the 
Democratic  nomln.-.tlon  to  Congress  from 
the  First  District  in  1962  when  Republican 
senator  Henry  C.  Dworshak  died,  lea-.lng 
available  the  most  coveted  elective  otBce 
short  of  the  Presidency,  Few  poUticiuns— 
and  Gracle  Pfost  was  a  politician  to  the 
ooles  of  her  high-iieeied  shoes— could  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  reach  for  the 
Senate.  She  dirt,  against  the  advice  of  many 
Demo:r3tlc  colleagues,  and  she  lost. 

She  did  not  diop  out  of  public  life,  how- 
ever. She  c;illed  in  some  political  debw  and 
won  appointment  to  the  Federal  Housmg 
Adminlslrjllon  as  special  ae:ilstaiit  for 
oiiietly  housing.  Her  new  position  w.is 
much'  less  e.tcitli:g.  and  probably  l..r  less 
stuuulaiing.  -.lian  the  work  she  uad  beLO.uc 
accustomed  to  in  the  House,  but  she  shoul- 
dered her  pew  responsibilities  with  the  en- 
ergy that  was  typical  of  her,  and  she  was 
forcefully  espousing  adequate  housing  for 
the  elderly  when  she  was  laid  low  by  the  dls- 
ciAO  wliich  took  her  life. 

Ideologically.  Grncic  Pfost  probably  could 
best  be  described  us  a  moderately  liberal 
Democrat;  her  liberalism  was  tempered  by 
the  nature  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. She  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  public 
power.  She  took  a  liberal  position  lu  favor 
of  the  reduction  of  tariffs  but  Instated  on 
the  protection  of  the  Idaho  lead-zlno  In- 
dustry. She  s.aw  good  commonsense.  not 
creeping  socialism.  In  Federal  programs  like 
social  security.  She  opposed  the  tactics  of 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  when  the  Senator 
was  riding  high,  but  she  liad  too  firm  a 
thumb  on  the  pulse  back  home  to  discount 
entirely  the  dangers  of  communism. 

The  First  Congressional  District,  in  fact, 
was  seldom  out  of  her  mind,  and  it  was  the 
assiduous  attention  she  paid  to  her  con- 
stituency, more  than  her  political  convic- 
tions, tliat  kept  her  in  office.  No  letter  to 
Gracie  Pfost  went  unanswered,  no  errand 
was  left  unmn,  no  visitor  to  her  offlce  went 
home  without   a    tour  of  the   Capitol. 

Her  quarters  In  the  Old  House  OfHoe  Build- 
ing were  a  fright.  Copies  of  the  Cosoars- 
sioNAL  Record,  newspapers  from  Idaho,  the 
Government  pamphlets  were  stacked  on  the 
chairs  and  on  the  fioor.  and  although  her 
husband.  Jack,  was  always  at  work  bringing 


order  out  of  the  chaos,  the  visitor  sensed 
that  he  would  never  succeed.  Mrs.  Pfost  5 
relations  with  her  staff  were  a  bit  chaotic. 
too.  She  was  said  to  be  hard  to  work  for 
and  those  who  knew  her  well  have  found 
It  easy  to  iielleve  that  she  w:is.  She  was  a 
noman  of  impatience,  ambition,  and  vast 
energy,  and  slie  worked  her  staH  for  long 
hours.  Just  as  she  worked   herself. 

Idahoans  wlU  remember  Gracle  Pfost  in 
various  ways;  as  the  freckled  redhead  jn 
plaid  shirt  and  slacks  panning  for  gold  >.t 
a  Dixie  Days  celebration;  in  cowboy  boots 
and  Stetson  at  the  Lewiston  Roundup;  roll- 
ing a  peeled  log  in  a  blrling  contest  at  Oro- 
Bno;  coudemuing  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration from  a  platform  at  Saudpoint.  TUty 
won't  remember  her  legislative  record,  which 
Is  unimpressive,  but  her  constituents  will 
not  soon  forget  her  campaigns,  in  which  she 
excelled.  Gracle  Pfost  was  a  colorful,  re- 
freshmg  addition  to  the  political  life  of  our 
State:  a  tireless  fighter,  a  canny  strntegi-'t. 
and  a  warm  and  vital  human  t>eing. 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
Aug,  13,  196SI 

DlSriNCUISHED  IDAHOAN 

Death  has  closed  the  distinguished  career 
of  Mrs.  Gracie  Pfost,  lormcr  Democratic 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  Idaho.  The  good  work  she  did  for  her 
State,  and  the  Nation,  too.  is  attested  by  the 
tributes  paid  her  memory  by  leaders  of  buiii 
political  parties. 

Political  life  bad  a  natural  attraction  lor 
Mrs.  Pfost.  Slie  first  served  as  deputy 
county  clerk,  auditor  and  recorder  in  Can- 
yon County,  then  as  county  treasurer  for  9 
years.  In  1952  she  was  elected  to  CongicBs 
from  the  First  District  and  held  office  until 
1962  when  she  ran  for  the  Senate  and  was 
defeated  m  the  general  election.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  recognized  her  talents  by  as- 
slguiug  her  to  the  platform  and  resolutions 
CLPUimlttee  at  five  successive  national  con- 
ventions, 

Mrs,  Pfost  was  n  forthright  exponent  of 
her  political  beliefs.  But  while  she  had  op- 
poneiitfi.  she  had  few  enemies.  Her  gra- 
cinusness  and  ability  were  great  assets  which 
she  had  the  knack  of  using  In  the  right 
combination. 

irrom  the  Salt  Lake   City   (Utahl    Deseret 

Ni-ws.  Aug.  13.  1965 1 

Mas,  Gh.vcie  Pfost 

Today  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  only  45 

years  ago  women  were  denied  voting  riglitf 

in  the  United  States,  and  that  65  years  ago 

no  nation  allowed  women  to  cast  ballots. 

We  have  como  far  in  45  years,  and  one  of 
those  who  helped  us  on  the  path  of  politic;!! 
equality  for  men  and  women  was  Mrs.  Grjicie 
Pfost.  former  Member  of  Congress  from 
Idaho,  who  died  Wednesday.  She  was.  as 
are  all  the  distaff  side  of  Congress,  a  crusader 
for  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  women. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Mrs.  Pfost  tlist 
she  did  not  limit  her  activities  to  just  con- 
gressional work — where  she  served  In  com- 
tnlttees  whose  work  was  important  to  tl".e 
■West.  She  also  actively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  civic  orgauizationB 
wiicre  she  lent  leadership  and  enthusl-ism  to 
many  public  service  programs. 

Women  such  as  Mrs.  Pfost  have,  of  course- 
immeasurably  improved  the  political,  socifll- 
and  economic  status  of  their  sex  In  this 
countrv  and  others  since  they  were  given 
the  franchise — nor  has  doomsday  arrived. 
either,  as  was  darkly  forecast. 

Despite  the  Increasing  effectiveness  of 
women  in  public  life,  they  have  not  cleaned 
up  politics  as  was  expected  when  women 
were  first  given  the  vote — perhaps  because 
not  nearly  as  high  a  percentage  of  women 
take  active  part  In  civic  affairs  as  do  men. 
In  this  respect,  the  task  of  Mrs.  Pfost  and 
others  like  her  needs  to  be  carried  on. 
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I  From   the  Idaho  Free  Press.  Nampa.   Aug. 

12.  19S5I 

Gracie Pposts  Death Saslens Canyon 

Friends 

The  death  of  Oracle  Pfost  has  brought 
many  expressions  of  sorrow  from  her  many 
friends  in  Canyon  County,  Among  those 
expressing  grief  at  her  passing  were  the  fol- 
io«mg: 

Ernest  Starr,  mayor  of  Nampa:  "Nrimpa  is 
critvcd  by  the  loss  of  one  of  our  leading 
citizens.  Gracle  Pfost.  Her  time  in  public 
oifice  was  served  with  dignity  and  dlsttnc- 
llon.  Her  parsing  was  a  loss  to  the  Nampa 
community.  State  of  Idaho,  and  the  Nation." 

Preston  CapcU,  former  mayor  of  Nampa: 
-.Ml  Nampa  will  mourn  the  loss  of  Gracle 
Pfr.st,  She  achieved  her  ^reat  success  almost 
enilreiy  by  her  own  efforts  but  never  lost 
the  common  touch  or  lor-^ot  a  friend.  It 
was  a  jirlvllege  to  have  known  her." 

Mrs.  Marie  Johnson,  president  of  Nampa 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club: 
"Members  of  the  Nam[)n  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  mourn  the  death  of 
Gracie  Pfost.  distinguished  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  Nampa  club  and  former  district 
director.  It  was  a  privilege  to  have  one  so 
deeply  Involved  in  State  and  National  affairs 
m  nur  ranks.     She  will   be  deeply  missed." 

Poitmastcr  Harold  K,  Eonudreau;  "In 
Nampa  we  were  all  proud  of  Grade  Pfost — 
iKjt  only  because  she  was  a  statesmen  of 
stature  who  did  much  for  Idaho  but  because 
of  her  sex.  She  made  other  women  awure 
of  their  duties  not  only  in  thi-  home  but  to 
the  State  and  Government  as  a  whole.  A 
aumber  have  since  branched  out  Into  State 
and  local  positions,  taking  a  cue  from  her 
itad." 

Charles  H.  Burns.  Idaho  shipper  and  life 
member  of  the  National  Onion  A.«sociatlon: 
"We  have  known  Mrs.  Pfost  for  many  years. 
She  w:is  a  tireless  and  conscientious  worker. 
She  loved  Id:«ho  and  truly  represented  her 
people  while  in  Congress." 

Edith  C.  Huntsman,  a  longtime  friend: 
"Gr.icie  was  truly  an  able  and  devoted  servant 
to  tae  people  of  Idaho  and  her  hundreds  of 
Canyon  County  friends.  My  life  was;  en- 
riched by  my  association  with  her  in  work. 
poliLics,  and  friendship.  I  truly  regret  and 
mourn  her  death,  as  do  her  liundreds  of  other 
iriends  In  Canyon  County." 

W.J.  (Bill)  Brauner.  Democr.Ttlc  represent- 
arlie  from  Canyon  County:  "I  know  tnat  our 
SUtU-  will  ■'keenly  miss  the  gracious  and 
vivacious  lady  from  Idaho,  Oracle  Pfost, 
Oracle  worked  tirelea.'l.v  In  her  ellorts  for 
thn  pei^ile  ot  Idaho  and  there  will  always 
Ijfi  a  place  In  the  hearts  oi  all  who  knew  her. 
Id-iho  iijs  lost  its  great  lady  in  politics. 

'Those  of  us  who  campaigned  with  her 
:ou:i(i  out  that  the  difference  between  being 
s  ctndtdate  and  l>eing  o  successful  candidate 
lae.un  hours  and  hotu-s  of  hard  work  and 
siiicoie  dedication  for  a  cause,  she  lacked 
nothing  in  sincerity  and  exceeded  all  in 
acQijltion." 

Henry  Bradley,  justice  of  the  peace  at 
Xunpa  for  20  years:  "I  had  known  Gracle 
sll  iier  life  and  have  never  failed  to  vote  for 
liT     We  have  all  lost   a   friend." 

WUnia  Pitrerson.  Canyon  County  Demo- 
tratic  central  committee  chairman;  "A 
dediciied  and  courageous  woman,  who  spent 
Her  life  In  senice  to  the  people  is  gone.  A 
voice  that  has  argued  long  for  Idiho  is  still. 
Jhe  loss  to  her  beloved  State,  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  her  many  friends  will  be  felt  for 
years  to  come.  She  has  served  as  an  In- 
•piratlon  for  women  in  politics  and  as  an 
eiample  to  all.    Let  her  long  be  remembered." 


WHITE  SULPHUR   SPRINGS.  W.   VA. 

Mr.   B'ifRD    of   -West    \'in;lnia.      Mi'. 

Piesldent.  'West  Virginia  has  a  famous 

resort    area,    'White    Sulphur    Springs. 


which  increases  in  popularity  with  the 
years.  Located  in  Greenbrier  County, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
the  springs  have  been  internationflUy 
praised  for  their  "curative"  and  "re- 
storative" effects.  The  resort  itself  was 
brought  to  a  high  peak  of  development 
following  its  purchase  by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Then,  following  World  War  n,  an  ex- 
tensive remodeling  and  redecorating 
project  was  undertaken  to  return  the 
historic  Greenbrier  Hotel  to  its  favored 
position  as  the  heart  of  the  resort  area, 
the  hotel  having  been  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  used  as  a  hos- 
pital for  care  of  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers during  the  war  years  of  the  1940's. 
Today,  this  resort  area  is  again  af- 
fectionately kno'vn  as  the  "playground 
of  the  Nation";  and.  in  response  to  many 
questions  reaching  my  office  concern- 
ing its  history  and  background.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  news- 
paper article,  "White  Sulphur— Nation's 
Oldest  Resort,"  as  published  in  the 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  Post-Herald  and  Regis- 
ter on  Sunday  morning,  August  29,  1965, 
printed  in  the  Recorb, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OR.n,  as  follows: 

White  Stn-pm-R — Nation's  Oldest  Resort 
(By   Lowell  Talbottl 
Often  called  the    "playground  of  the  Na- 
tion," White  Bulpiiur  Springs  m  Greenbrier 
County  lies  cradled  in  a  beautiful  mountain 
valley  in  the  heart  of  the  Alleghenles,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The    curatJve    properties    of    the    spring's 
waters  were  known  to  the  Indians  and  the 
early  white  settlers  considered  them  helpful 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  and  other 
ailments. 

As  early  as  1774  Nathan  Carpenter  laid 
the  foundation  for  what  was  to  become  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  popular  resorts  when 
he  secured  title  to  a  tract  of  land  which  In- 
cluded the  springs. 

Early  white  visitors  lived  In  tents  grouped 
about  the  springs  In  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  natives  had  done  before  them. 

But  the  tents  soon  gave  uway  to  cabins, 
and  In  1808,  James  Caldwell,  sometimes  called 
the  "Father  of  White  Sulphur,"  built  the  first 
tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
This  tavern  soon  became  a  political  and  social 
center. 

Later  the  Masten  House,  surrounded  by 
cottages,  was  erected. 

The  social  position  of  the  "Springs"  was 
definitely  established  when  Thomas  Jefferson. 
then  President  ot  the  United  States,  selected 
them  for  a  summer  vacation. 

Between  that  time  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  the  resort  was  visited  by  most  of 
the  Presidents.  It  is  said  that  from  Andrew 
Jackson  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  all  of  them 
spent  time  here  with  the  lone  exception  of 
William  H.  Harrison. 

In  addition  to  Presidents.  Senators.  Con- 
gressmen. fUianclal  tycoons,  planters,  sports- 
men and  foreign  royalty  patronized  the  re- 
sort. Among  the  notables  was  Edward  VII  of 
England  who,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  visited 
White  Sulphur  m  1860. 

In  1919  it  was  visited  by  another  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  the  Duke  of  Windsor. 

Increasing  popularity  created  a  need  for 
greater  accommodations  and  in  1958  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  Co.  erected  the  large 
building  which  later  came  to  be  known  as 
■Old  White." 

The  dining  room  of  this  establishment  was 
at  the  time  the  largesMn  the  United  States — 
possibly  In  the  world. 


During  the  Civil  War.  as  the  tides  of  bit- 
tie  surged  back  and  forth,  the  Old  White 
served  alternately  as  headquarters  for  both 
Union  and  Confederate  officers. 

Later.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  spent  his  last 
three  summers  here,  and  It  was  here  that 
his  postwar  meeting  with  General  Grant  took 
place. 

In  1913  the  Greenbrier  Hotel  was  built,  a 
spacious  and  luxurious  structure  of  eight 
stories  and  designed  in  the  style  of  the  Geor- 
gian period. 

White  Sulphur's  oppcal  to  sportsmen  has 
grown  until  it  Is  today  one  of  the  favorite 
playgrounds  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  favorite  sports 
enjoyed  here  were  billiards,  quoits,  tenpins, 
croquet,  and  horseback  riding. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  golf  was  played 
there  for  the  first  time  in  America. 

.\t  any  rate,  the  first  golf  club  in  the 
tTniied  States  was  organized  here  in  1884. 
and  Charles  Blair  McDonald.  American's  first 
amateur  golf  champion,  designed  two  of  the 
Spring's  excellent  cxjurses. 

This  is  the  scene  of  several  Important 
tournaments,  and  most  of  the  greats  of  golf 
have  played  here. 

Other  popular  sports  Included  polo,  tennis, 
and  swimming. 

Several  swiQunlng  champions  have  trained 
in  the  indoor  pool,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  Unlwd  States,  measuring  40  by  130 
feet. 

Now,  next  to  golf,  the  most  popular  en- 
gaged In  by  patrons  of  this  world-famous  re- 
sort. Is  one  of  the  oldest — horseback  riding. 
And  no  wonder. 

The  7,200  acres  of  Greenbrier  estate  offers 
riders  250  miles  of  bridle  paths  over  terrain 
unexcelled  anywhere  for  Its  natural  beauty. 


NEW  DOCTRINE  OF  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  had  the  (Jistinct  honor  of  witness- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
sign  into  law  the  Assateague  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  legislation  wnich  I  intro- 
duced in  Congress  2  years  ago. 

On  this  historic  occasion.  President 
Johnson  took  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
claim his  new  doctrine  of  conservation — 
one  designed  to  preserve  our  most  basic 
heritage. 

As  one  who  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  need  to  Increase  our  conservation  ef- 
forts. I  was  greatly  heari-ened  to  hear  the 
President  strongly  reaffirm  his  own  per- 
sonal dedication  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. 

The  acquisition  of  Assateague  Island, 
along  Maryland's  Atlantic  shoreline,  is 
a  prime  example  of  President  Johnson's 
new  doctrine  of  conservation.  The  pres- 
ervation of  this  33 -mile  barrier  reef 
means  that  untold  future  generations 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  its  unique  beauty. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  past  gen- 
erations, many  remote  wilderness  areas 
have  been  passed  down  to  our  generation. 
The  President  rightly  pointed  out  today 
that  we  must  now  concentrate  on  the 
acquisition  of  recreational  areas  "where 
they  will  do  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people."      » 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  President's  remarks  in 
the  Recokd  because  I  know  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  read  what  is 
but  a  prelude  to  President  Johnson's 
great  conservation  crusade.  Once  again, 
he  has  both  my  admi^ation  ana  support. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STA-CEMENT    by   THI    PSE3IDEMT 

t  CENTITBY  OF  CHANGE 

We  are  Uvlog  In  the  century  of  change. 
But  If  future  generations  are  to  remember 
us  more  with  gratitude  th.in  sorrow,  we  must 
iichleve  more  than  miracles  of  technology. 
We  must  also  leave  them  a  glimpse  ol  the 
world  as  God  made  It.  not  as  It  looked  when 
wt  got  through  with  It. 

Thauks  to  this  bill,  we  con  now  do  that 
With  AiisatiTigue  Island.  Stretching  some  33 
mlle.s  along  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  coast- 
line, this  Is  tlie  last  undeveloped  seashore 
between  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina. 

One-flrili  of  all  our  people  Ilvo  within  an 
e.isy  d.iy's  drive  of  Assuteigue  And  now  Its 
clean,  wUle,  sandy  beaches  will  be  theirs  to 
■:nJoy  forever. 

A  DUCSM  DECOMES  A  REALITY 

They  were  almost  lost.  The  National  P.irk 
Service  first  recommended  an  Ass.iteague  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  1935.  Many  bills  were 
Introduced  In  the  Congress.  But  It  took  ua 
30  years  to  make  the  dream  a  reality. 

We  must  learn  to  move  faster.  Our  popu- 
lation Is  growing,  but  our  shoreline  Is  shrlnk- 
Ing.  Of  the  3,700  miles  of  Bhorellne  along 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  only  105 
pilles— les-s  than  3  percent — are  today  avail- 
able to  public  use. 

What  the  Good  Lord  once  gave  In  greatest 
•bund.ince  h.ive  become  rare  and  precious 
possessions.  Clear  water  and  warm,  sandy 
beaches  are  a  nation's  treasure. 

OtTR   SHoaELIME    MUST    BE    PRESERVED 

For  the  rest  of  this  century,  the  shoreline 
within  reach  of  our  major  cities  must  be 
prosprved  and  maintained  primarily  for  rec- 
rer.tkm.  This  cannot  be  done  by  Federal 
Government  alone.  Conservationists.  Stiite 
governments,  and  municipalities  must  also 
act.  .^ud  we  must  begin  to  act  now  If  this 
mo5t  basic  heritage  is  to  be  preserved. 

We  have  already  accomplished  much. 
Last  year  we  acquired  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore  in  New  York — and  It  Is  within  easy 
reach  of  one  out  of  every  four  Americans. 
Like  Assateague.  which  wo  acquire  today, 
Fire  Island  symbolizes  the  new  philosophy 
of  conservotlon.  We  are  going  to  acquire 
our  places  of  recreation  where  they  will  do 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
of  people. 

The  year  I  was  bom,  57  years  ago,  Presi- 
dent Theo<lorB  Roosevelt  held  a  great  con- 
ference on  conservation  In  the  White  House. 
He  and  that  other  great  coneervatlonlst, 
Gilford  Plnchot.  rescued  millions  of  acres  of 
Western  wikieruess  from  commercial  ex- 
*ilolti\tlon, 

OtlR    HKRITACE    WHI-    BE    EXTENDED 

I  grew  up  In  that  West.  I  know  what  that 
herlt.ige  means.  And  so  long  sis  I  am  your 
President,  I  mean  to  preserve  and  extend 
that  heritage  for  all  our  people.  East  as  well 
as  West,  North  as  well  .is  South.  I  Intend 
to  seek  out  what  c.in  still  be  saved,  and 
preserve  it.  I  Intend  to  Und  those  oases  of 
natural  beauty  which  should  never  have 
been  lost,  and  reclaim  them  for  all  our 
people. 

Conservation  has  been  m  eclipse  In  this 
country  ever  since  Theodore  Roosevelt's  day. 
It  had  barely  gotten  off  the  ground  when 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
In  those  days.  Issued  his  ultimatum:  "Not 
1  cent  for  scenery." 

Well,  today  wo  are  repealing  Cannon's  law. 
We  are  declaring  a  new  doctrine  of  con- 
servation. 

Before  my  allotted  time  In  oflice  has  run 
out.  I  hope  to  see  the  best  and  fairest 
regions  of  America  a  matter  of  dally  con- 
cern In  this  Government. 
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I  hope  to  see  the  preservation — or  the  rec- 
lam.itlon — of  those  areas  become  an  annual 
concern  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  see  our  unrivaled  power  to  cre- 
ate matched  by  an  equal  power  to  conserve. 

We  have  iilready  gone  far  In  that  direc- 
tion. We  have  almost  doubled  the  portion 
of  our  precious  shoreline  in  our  national 
park  system  Almost  «20.000  acres  of  sand 
dunes  and  beachf.s  are  now  a  perpetual  pos- 
sessiou  of  all  our  peo.ole. 

NEARLY     27     MILLION     ACRES    RESERVED 

Nearly  27  m.'lllon  acres  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful land  in  Anierlea  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  present  and 
future  gcncr.itlons. 

Most  of  this  would  have  been  Impossible 
without  a  conservatlon-mlnded  Congress. 
Fortunately,  that  Is  the  kind  of  Congress 
we  have.  The  B8th  Congress  passed  more 
than  30  major  couservatinn  bill.';.  And  the 
89th  Con.:;ress  is  adding  magnificently  to 
that  record. 

These  have  been  memorable  ye.'>.rs  In  the 
history  of  conservation.  But  the  work  Is 
still  unAnlehed.  We  have  shown  what  can 
be  done.  If  we  can  continue  the  same 
superb  record  which  we  have  already  begun, 
then  the  day  will  soon  come  when  we  can 
say  to  our  people:  "your  heritage  Is  secure. 

SUMMER    OF    OUR    GREATNESS 

Over  100  years  ago,  Henry  David  Thoreau 
looked  out  upon  the  beuuty  of  America  and 
WTOte:  "It  is  a  noble  country  where  we  dwell. 
Fit  for  a  stalwart  race  to  summer  In." 

It  remains  for  us,  who  live  In  the  summer 
of  our  greatness  ns  a  nation,  to  preserve  both 
the  vision  and  the  beauty  which  gave  It  rise. 


LAW,  WORLDWIDE  COMMUNTCA- 
■nONS.  AND  WORLD  PEACE— .'AD- 
DRESS BY  DAVID  SARNOFF. 
CHAIRMAN.  RADIO  CORP,  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1965,  David  Samoff,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  addressed  the  Conference  on 
World  Peace  Through  Law  on  the  sub- 
ject "Law,  Worldwide  Communications, 
and  World  Peace."  I  believe  his  address 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law,  Worldwide  Communtcatioks, 
AND  World  Peace 
(Address  by  David  Samoff,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  to  the  Con- 
ference   on    World    Peace    Through    Law, 
Washington,  D.C..  Sept.  17.  1965) 
I  feel  highly  honored  by  the  Invitation  to 
address  this  assembly  and  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  voice  a  layman's  endorsement  of 
your  efforts  to  place  the  cause  of  world  peace 
upon  a  strengthened  foundation  of  law  and 
order. 

Standing  before  so  many  distinguished 
lawyers,  jurists,  and  legal  scliolars  from  every 
continent  on  the  globe.  I  cannot  esccpe  a 
feeling  of  concern  that  must  have  been  com- 
mon to  pleaders  before  the  bar  In  a  partic- 
ular area  of  ancient  Greece.  According  to  a 
legend — perhaps  apocryphal  but  an  Interest- 
ing one  nonetheless — it  was  the  custom  for  a 
petitioner  to  stand  on  a  platform  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck.  If  his  c-2se  were  Judged  to 
have  merit,  the  rope  was  removed:  if  the 
case  were  irrelevant  or  lacking  in  merit,  the 
platform  was  removed. 


Today,  1  see  no  ropes,  the  platform  seems 
solid,  and  I  hope  you  may  consider  my  case 
relevant  to  your  search  for  ways  to  fulfill 
the  oldest  and  loftiest  of  human  aspirations. 
It  concerns  the  compelling  need  to  estnbllEli 
a  durable  foundation  for  worldwide  oper.i- 
txon  of  satellite  communications. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  jointly  consider 
this  subject,  sluce  our  two  professions  ul 
communloatlons  and  the  law  share  a  his- 
toric community  of  Interests.  Over  the 
yeai-3.  we  have  Joined  forces  to  fashion  a 
l^pdy  of  laws  permitting  the  transmission  of 
mcssr-ges  wlthm  and  among  nations.  We  are 
partners  too  in  a  more  fundamental  tense, 
for  without  Uie  means  to  communicate  Its 
wisdom  and  weave  it  into  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety, the  law  is  silent  and  justice  Is  im- 
potent. 

On  the  thresliold  of  a  new  era  in  com- 
munications— worldwide  lu  its  reach  and 
universal  lu  its  proiiilse — our  collaboratioa 
is  u&t  only  desirable  but  indispensable  to 
the  orderly  progression  of  human  allatra. 
The  rate  of  change  in  the  art  of  communica- 
tions is  so  great  that  if  we  delay  even  5 
years  In  coming  to  grips  with  its  problems, 
they  may  p-iss  beyond  our  control.  Our 
hopes  for  progress  might  then  degenerate 
into  further  confusion  and  deepening  of 
world  disorder. 

Global  satellites  represent  the  most  dy- 
namic element  In  a  communications  revolu- 
tion that  has  achieved  its  greatest  momen- 
tum in  the  two  brief  decades  since  the 
Second  World  War.  In  so  doing,  it  has  de- 
molished the  barriers  of  space  and  lime. 
Barely  20  years  ago.  the  transmission  of 
moving  images  through  space  was  In  its 
Infancy,  and  transoceanic  telephony  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  Inadequate  service  of 
shortwave  radio.  Satellite  was  a  word  found 
only  In  the  vocabulary  of  astronomers  nnd 
diplomats. 

Today,  electronic  impulses  carry  television, 
telephony,  facsimile,  computer  data,  and 
written  messages  to  any  overland  point.  New 
undersea  cables  can  handle  telephone  as  well 
as  telegraph  communications  between  con- 
tinents, and  new  cables  will  soon  have  the 
technical  capacity  to  carry  television  pro- 
grams. 

Television  has  olready  brought  the  surface 
of  the  moon  into  the  living  room.  Electronic 
photography,  sensing  devices,  and  modern 
communications  have  given  us  an  insight  of 
the  nearby  planets.  We  communicate  wltb 
orbiting  astronauts  in  space  almost  as  read- 
ily OS  wltb  an  associate  in  an  adjoining 
olHce. 

Through  our  initial  efforts  in  space  com- 
munications. It  has  become  possible  for  mil- 
lions on  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  communities  to  view  and  listen  si- 
multaneously to  each  other's  leaders,  to  see 
Important  events  ot  the  moment  they  occur, 
to  examine  each  other's  national  treasures, 
and  to  exchange  man-ln-the-street  opinions 
on  subjects  of  topical  Importance. 

The  Instrument  that  Is  leading  the  way  In 
this  pha.«e  of  the  communications  revolution 
hovers  above  the  equator  at  a  fixed  point 
more  than  22.000  miles  In  space.  It  H  » 
synchronous  satellite,  known  as  the  Early 
Bird,  and  It  provides  intercontinental  com- 
mercial service  In  telephony,  telegraphy,  and 
television.  It  Is  the  electronic  symbol  of  » 
time,  now  swiftly  approaching,  when  chan- 
nels through  space  will  become  major  arteries 
of  w"orld  comraunicaticns,  and  particularly  in 
the  transmission  of  televlslon. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  there  will  be  not 
only  one  communications  satellite  but  many: 
not  a  single  global  satellite  system  but  pos- 
sibly several  In  competition  with  one  anotliet; 
not  a  sole  operating  agency  dealing  wltli 
many  nations,  but  many  nations  with  their 
own  operating  agencies  pursuing  different 
satellite  communications  plans  and  objec- 
tives. 
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As  the  number  of  satellites  multiplies  in 
space,  a  corresponding  number  of  problems 
»lll  multiply  on  earth.  We  are  faced  not 
only  with  a  new  technology,  but  wiih  a  new 
means  of  reaching  the  minds  and  influencing 
the  actions  of  every  society  and  individual 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  When  we  can 
communicate  Instantly  to  everybody,  every- 
where, we  will  set  in  motion  a  force  whose 
ultlaiote  political,  social,  ond  economic  im- 
piict  upon  mankind  cannot  be  calculated  to- 
day. It  Is  vitally  Important  that  we  under- 
stand the  nature  and  dimensions  ot  this  new 
force. 

History  shows  us  that  where  the  means  of 
communication  have  been  most  odvanced, 
to  has  been  the  progress  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  within  its  reach.  In  ancient  times, 
Rome  extended  its  civilization,  its  law^,  its 
economic  wealth,  and  political  stability 
through  a  magnificent  network  of  roads 
iliat  stretched  to  every  corner  of  the  empire, 
in  modern  times,  power  and  progress  have 
marched  hand  In  hand  with  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  radio  broadcasting,  and  tele- 
vision . 

Thus,  It  Is  more  than  coincidence  that  over 
80  percent  of  the  world's  telephones  and 
radios  are  in  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Japan.  These  areas  also  accotmt  for  the 
same  preponderance  of  cable  and  radio  com- 
munications. These  three  regions  constitute 
the  heartland  of  commercial  and  Industrial 
power,  and  the  most  advanced  centers  of 
economic  progress. 

Yet  Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan 
toeelher  comprise  only  one-quarter  of  the 
world's  population  ot  3 ',4  billion.  The  com- 
muiilcallons  revolution  has  yet  to  influence 
to  n  ■^Igniflcant  degree  the  lives  of  the  re- 
maining 75  percent  of  the  earth's  people. 

Within  this  vast  area  of  primitive  com- 
munications, hundreds  ot  millions  of  people 
still  go  to  sleep  hungry— often  on  a  bed  of 
packed  earth  or  the  pavement  of  a  city  street. 
Their  per  capita  Income  is  less  than  5  percent 
that  of  the  more  advanced  nations.  In  this 
environment  we  naturally  find  the  highest 
rates  ot  illiteracy. 

Through  satellite  broadcasting  we  have  a 
new  tool  with  which  to  combat  this  prob- 
lem—a universal  Instrument  for  communi- 
cating education  and  knowledge  on  a  scale 
that  can  advance  all  ot  humanity  to  higher 
levels  of  understanding^and  improved  stand- 
ards of  living. 

Geot'raphical  barriers  and  political  bound- 
aries will  be  rendered  meaningless  in  any 
technical  communications  sense.  Every 
item  of  information  that  man  has  accumu- 
lated in  his  endless  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
every  known  process  for  human  advance- 
ment, can  be  made  Instantly  available 
through  electronic  commtmlcations  and 
computation  for  men  everywhere  to  receive, 
to  store,  to  retrieve,  and  to  u.se  as  needed. 

This  Is  not  a  remote  hypothetical  possi- 
bility. Progress  In  the  area  of  satellite 
communications  technology  is  tar  more  rapid 
than  was  first  anticipated.  Only  3  years 
«€o.  it  was  assumed  that  cost  and  technical 
complexity  would  make  Impractical  more 
than  a  single  satellite  global  system  to  serve 
on  countries  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
That  assumption  has  already  been  Invali- 
dated . 

Technology.  In  fact.  Is  moving  so  rapidly 
that  the  establishment  of  a  satellite  service 
has  now  come  within  the  economic  capa- 
hUlty  of  many  nations.  Through  a  single 
transmitting  and  receiving  ground  station 
costing  approximately  »5  million,  any  nation 
can  have  access  to  a  satellite  linked  bv  sight 
»na  sound  to  any  other  nation  similarly 
?2"'PP«i.  The  cost  of  a  satellite  itself  may 
oe  as  little  as  »1  million.  Already,  the  So- 
«et  Union  is  operating  a  prototype  satellite 
wmmunlcatlons  system  of  its  own. 

But  even  developments  of  this  slgnlflcance 
we  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  new  revolution 
'n   satellite    technology.      Within    5    to    10 


years.  I  believe  that  we  will  develop  high- 
power  broadcasting  satellites  capable  of 
transmitting  television  and  radio  directly 
Into  the  home. 

These  would  be  nuclear-powered  synchro- 
nous satellites  radiating  up  to  30  kilowatts 
of  power.  Bufflclent  to  transmit  simultane- 
ously on  three  television  and  three  radio 
channels  to  home  receivers  within  an  area 
of  1  million  square  miles.  The  present  type 
of  home  antenna  could  be  modified  without 
difficulty  to  receive  such  transmissions  in 
the  uUra-hlgh  frequency  band. 

For  the  North  American  continent,  a  di- 
rect-broadcast satellite  could  be  positioned 
in  synclirouous  equatorial  orbit  over  the 
Puclflc  Just  west  of  South  America.  To  pro- 
vide continuous  service,  three  satellites 
would  be  required.  A  standby  unit  would 
be  placed  in  orbit  beside  the  operating  satel- 
lite in  the  event  ot  faUure.  A  third  satel- 
lite would  be  kept  in  readiness  tor  launch- 
ing should  either  of  the  first  two  fall  to 
operate. 

The  cost  of  such  a  three-satellite  system 
would  be  far  less  than  the  establishment 
of  a  conventional  communications  network 
covering  a  large  area  such  as  South  America 
or  nations  such  as  Argentina  or  Brazil.  It 
would  enable  the  remotest  village  to  be 
linked  to  major  industrial  and  cultural  cen- 
ters. It  would  give  less  developed  areas  ac- 
cess to  the  same  communications  technology 
tliat  the  indu.'itrlal  powers  enjoy. 

Direct  broadcast  satellites  will  alter  the 
entire  pattern  of  relationships  in  Interna- 
tional communications,  and  their  operation 
will  obviously  involve  tar  more  than  simple 
positioning  of  the  satellites  in  orbit.  When 
many  nations  possess  the  capability  for 
transmission  through  space  to  any  place  on 
earth,  they  must  agree  to  a  new  pattern  of 
global  regulation.  Otherwise,  the  prospect 
of  social  and  economic  gains  will  be  thwart- 
ed by  the  ensuing  chaos  in  the  World's  air 
waves. 

Anyone  who  listens  to  international  short- 
wave radio  is  aware  of  the  disorder  that  lack 
of  effective  worldwide  regulation  produces — 
the  Jamming,  the  censorship,  the  conflicts  ot 
channels,  the  overlapping  and  garbled  trans- 
missions. These  are  the  outgrowth  of  an 
earlier  Inobillty  among  nations  to  estabUsh 
a  firm  pattern  ot  frequency  use,  and  their 
failure  to  adopt  appropriate  international 
regulations  that  would  permit  people  every- 
where the  freedom  to  listen  and  look. 

However,  there  is  a  hopeful  precedent  tor 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  international 
Telecommunication  Union  which  was  found- 
ed 100  years  ago  to  bring  order  to  inter- 
national telegraphy. 

Since  1865  the  ITU  has  grown  from  20  to 
more  than  120  member  states  and  territories. 
Its  original  terms  of  reference  have  been 
expanded  to  cover  certain  aspects  of  doing 
business  in  all  present  forms  ot  International 
electronic  ooraraunlcatlons,  including  tariffs, 
technical  standards,  and  frequency  alloca- 
tions. 

But  the  VTV,  or  any  other  international 
agency,  will  be  powerless  to  avoid  conflict 
in  direct  satellite  broadcasting  without  ad- 
vance agreement  on  certain  fundamentals 
among  the  nations  owning  and  operating 
the  space  systems. 

For  example,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid 
confusion  both  in  space  and  on  the  ground 
without  greater  uniformity  in  worldwide 
television  standards.  Ideally,  there  should 
be  agreement  among  all  nations  to  operate 
on  standards  that  would  enable  television 
sets  everywhere  to  receive  broadcasts  from 
any  part  of  the  world.  That  ideal  is  far 
from  realization,  but  it  is  within  the  col- 
lective power  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
achieve  it. 

Formidable  allocations  problems  will  also 
require  a  high  level  ot  statesmanship  to  re- 
solve. No  legal  basis  yet  exists  tor  agree- 
ments to  prevent  interference  among  high- 


power  satellites  in  the  coverage  of  geographic 
areas.  Nor  has  an  international  plan  yet 
been  devised  to  avoid  conflicts  between  sat- 
ellite and  ground  broadcasting  services  that 
will  operate  m  the  same  general  frequency 
ranges. 

I  present  these  technical  problems  in  terms 
of  broadcasting  because  I  believe  that  broad- 
c.cstlng  on  a  world  scale  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  important  function  of  these  sat- 
ellites of  the  future.  Yet.  complex  as  these 
technical  problems  are.  there  are  others  of 
an  even  more  formidable  nature  that  must 
be  considered  from  a  different  perspective. 
When,  for  example,  a  Russian  satellite  can 
broadcast  directly  to  a  Kansas  farm,  or  en 
American  satellite  can  broadcast  directly  to 
a  Hungarian  collective,  what  will  be  the  re- 
action In  both  countries?  When  we  can 
reach  the  homes  of  the  world  with  instan- 
taneous  sight  and  sound,  what  rules  of  con- 
duct are  to  apply,  and  who  is  to  establish 
them?  This  question  evades  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  established  body,  yet  it  will  affect  the 
welfare  of  aX\  nations  and  all  people. 

Today,  the  proliferation  ot  nuclear  arma- 
ments has  become  an  ominous  threat  to 
world  peace.  No  international  agreement 
has  been  reached  thus  tar  on  a  practical  plan 
that  would  solve  this  problem,  but  ot  least 
its  menace  to  mankind  is  now  universally 
acknowledged.  Many  oble  minds,  in  many 
nations,  ,'.re  working  hard  to  neutralize  the 
danger.  But  surely,  had  comparable  efforts 
bcjn  put  forth  at  the  earlier  stages  of  nuclear 
development,  the  task  would  have  been  far 
simpler  than  it  is  today. 

In  the  development  of  global  satellite  com- 
munications— especially  in  the  area  of  future 
direct  broadcasts  from  outer  space  to  the 
home — we  face  an  analogous  situation.  Com- 
munications satellites  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  propaganda  Instruments  used  pri- 
marily tor  heating  up  the  cold  war,  for  stim. 
ulatlng  subversion,  for  promoting  conflict 
and  confusion  on  a  worldwide  scale.  These 
uses,  too,  could  proliferate  If  we  Ignore  the 
lessons  ot  communications  history. 

It  direct  satellite  broadcasting  Is  to  fulfill 
Its  destiny,  I  am  convinced  thot  some  t>pe 
of  modus  Vivendi  must  be  established  among 
the  many  rival  national  and  Ideological  In- 
terests. It  would  be  a  travesty  on  the  hopes 
ot  humanity  It  this  Immense'  force  for  en- 
lightenment, understanding,  and  social  ad- 
vancement were  to  be  subverted  to  narrow 
national  ends,  or  become  discredited  by  the 
failure  of  nations  to  agree  upon  Its  bene- 
ficial uses. 

We  live  in  a  world  in  which  open  and 
closed  societies  exist  side  by  side  In  varying 
degrees  of  mistrust.  They  differ,  among 
other  things,  on  what  is  to  be  accessible 
to  the  eyes,  ears,  and  minds  ot  their  people. 
To  counter  this  deeply  rooted  division,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  begin  to  concern 
ourselves  initially  with  an  examination  of 
the  broad  fields  ot  subject  matter  that  might 
be  acceptable  to  all  nations  and  peoples.  I 
visualize  five  broad  areas  in  which  we  might 
achieve  some  form  ot  understanding  prior 
to  the  orbiting  of  the  first  direct  broadcast 
satellite. 

The  first  is  in  the  field  of  culture.  In  the 
midst  of  national  rivalries  an  interchange 
of  art  forms  continues  to  grow- — in  painting. 
In  music,  drama,  bajlet.  and  the  folk  arw. 
All  of  these  are  readily  transferable  to  the 
medium  ot  global  television,  and  all  strike 
a  chord  of  response  In  civilized  man  re- 
gardless of  his  nationality  or  ideological 
allegiance. 

The  second  area  could  extend  to  the  pres- 
entation of  certain  types  of  major  news 
events.  Whatever  our  personal  loyalties, 
there  are  events  and  occasions  that  move  ua 
all  to  wonder  and  pride.  For  example,  the 
first  astronaut  to  set  foot  on  the  moon  will 
place  man  on  the  threshold  of  a  world  tar 
vaster  than  anything  discovered  in  the  age 
ot  Columbus  and  Magellan.    Happenings  such 
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»i  ihls  Uinacend  all  niti.jnal  bouuttnr-.es 
and.  here  loo.  It  should  be  possible  to  reach 
a  brottd  consensus  oa  vjhftt  could  be  Sroad- 
Uast  to  all  people  ever%where. 

A  rnird  area  oi  exploration  might  be  the 
Vie  ot  glob:'l  sotelUtc  bruinlcnftinK  'ts  a  di- 
rect channel  of  ccmniunlcatlon  between  ni- 
tions.  A(?rcemeni  on  this  basic  ef.ncept 
might  ultlmitely  lead  to  summit  conferences 
Iti  which  the  principals  would  confer  lace 
irf  riice  wlthoo-  leiiving  their  cspitols.  II 
closed  seslons  were  dcslrc-d.  the  transmis- 
sions could  be  scrambled  and  decortcd  by  jpe- 
Clril  eqiiipnienl  at  each  icrmlnul.  comosir.)blc 
tf.  today's  -hot  line"  between  Washlnrlon 
tnd  Moscow.  If  no  need  for  secrecy  existed, 
the  conferences  could  be  available  for  bU 
people  to  see  and  hear. 

The  fourth  ares  of  e.tnmin.ition  lies  in 
a  realm  of  political  iietlvity  where  all  na- 
tions share  a  common  Interest  Perhaps  an 
ftgreement  could  be  achieved  that  one  chan- 
nel In  each  spiice  system  would  be  allocated 
for  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  might  not  always  be  a  placid  picture  that 
hiunanitv  would  view,  but  It  would  mirror 
society  through  the  only  world  forum  where 
.111  ide;is  are  publicly  exchanged  .ind  debated. 
Global  television  by  the  U.N.  would  help  at 
least  to  create  ^n  understanding  of  the  is- 
sues involved,  and  thus  further  the  cause  ot 
peace. 

The  fifth  area  In  the  search  for  a  common 
accord  Is  instructional.  The  greatest  promise 
of  direct  iiitelllte  television  rests  on  Its  abil- 
ity to  educate  millions  simultaneously,  to 
bring  iK?ople  everywhere  Into  Instant  contact 
with  torhnologlcal  and  social  progress  The 
prospects  for  educational  programing  by  sat- 
elUies  ore  virtually  limitless,  and  they  offer 
perhaps  the  greatest  hope  for  advancing  the 
world  to  a  higher  plateau  ot  understanding 
and  peace - 

If  we  Ciin  achieve  broad  agreement  In  these 
five  areas,  it  should  not  be  beyond  our  In- 
genuity to  devife  arrangements  for  utilizing 
all  satellite  bro.idcastlng  facilities  on  stilt- 
able  occasions  as  a  world  networlc  serving 
the  Interests  of  all  nations.  Inevitably,  as 
the  world  continues  to  grow  smaller  In  dis- 
tance and  time.  I  believe  we  will  find  more 
things  to  imlte  rather  than  to  separate  the 
community  of  man. 

No  other  generation  has  ever  had  so  great 
an  opportimlty  to  diminish  the  discords  that 
divide  our  world.  It  demands  of  nil  of  us — 
lawyer  and  Jurist,  communicator,  statesman, 
and  diplomat — that  we  tmite  our  best  ellorta 
in  establishing  a  basis  for  progress 

During  the  past  week,  ycti  have  devoted 
part  of  s'our  attention  to  a  consideration  of 
world  communications.  Its  position  on  your 
agenda  Indicates  the  Importance  you  attach 
to  Its  potential  contributions  to  world  peace 
through  law,  I  earneatly  hope  that  your  ef- 
forts m  this  direction  will  extend  tieyond 
this  constructive  conference,  tor  you  have 
more  than  your  expert  knowledge  to  con- 
tribute Among  your  own  countrymen,  you 
possess  the  prestige  and  moral  stature  to 
create  broader  awareness  of  the  revolut'on 
In  communications  and  the  need  for  new 
aereemer.ts  that  will  enlist  satellite  tech- 
nology m  the  cawe  of  a  world  founded  on 
peace  through  law. 

The  adjustment  ot  law  to  technolOiry.  and 
of  technologj-  to  law.  may  well  be  the  en- 
during task  of  this  generation.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  combined  wisdom  and  leader- 
ship. We  can  meet  it  by  Joining  all  man- 
kind in  a  brotherhood  ot  sight  and  sound 
through  global  communications. 
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•\\y  oppo.sition  to  the  proposed  immigra- 
tion bUl  except  for  specific  reservations 
which  I  m-ade,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  need  for  a  limitation  on  Western 
Hemispheve  Immigration. 

A  number  of  newiip.ipers  in  my  State 
of  West  Vireinia  have  st  en  fit  to  .sup- 
port my  stand  on  this  legislation,  now 
under  debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  asic  unarilmous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rlcopd, 

There  being  no  ob,ieclion.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows: 


OPPOSITION  TO  IMMIGRATION  LAW 
CHANGES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    Mr,  Pres- 
ident, on  Tuesday.  September  14. 1  stated 


IFrom  the  Whecliu-x  iW.  Va.)   Intelligencer. 

Sept.  13.  1935) 
BVRD  Pulls  No  Punches  !:j  P«btinc   Com- 
pany WrrH  CKini'  ON  IMMICIWTION 

The  purpose  of  the  immigration  law  now 
In  effect  In  the  United  Stales  Is  both  lo 
limit  the  number  of  foreiisners  .admitted  for 
residence  here  and  to  inllucnce  the  character 
of  the  immiiirailon  by  favoring  those  peoples 
historically  proven  to  be  more  readily  assimi- 
lable by  our  society. 

To  Implement  this  purpose  annual  quotas 
arc  a.'.slgned  uon-AmerJtan  countries  based 
on  the  notional  ongins  of  UihEbitants  of  the 
United  Stales  us  rcnected  in  the  census  of 
IBJO. 

This  principle  was  written  Into  the  law  in 
1924  and  was  retained  In  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1953,  a  codification  of 
various  regulations  then  on  the  books  deal- 
ing with  separate  phases  ot  mimlgratlon  con- 
trol. 

There  now  Is  jjendtng  :n  Congress  a  bill, 
oriulnatlns  during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, which  strikes  at  the  fuundation  ot  the 
existing  policy  by  scrapping  the  national 
origins  quotas.  It  has  strong  administration 
support  and  appears  on  the  list  ot  must  leg- 
islation earmarked  by  the  President  for  ac- 
tion at  this  session 

In  the  able  speech  he  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day  In  which  he 
announced  his  Intention  ot  voting  against 
the  bill  bccaijse  of  its  abandonment  of  the 
national  origins  principle.  West  Virginia's 
ROBERT  C.  BVBD  made  sever .\1  telling  points: 
That  it  is  'ccmpletely  unrealistic  for  us 
to  be  considering  legislation  that  Is  going  to 
permanently  increase  our  Inunigratlon  to  any 
degree  whatever." 

That  we  hove  no  need  for  more  people  at 
a  time  when  we  are  wrestling  with  an  unem- 
plovment  problem  and  facing  the  conse- 
quences ot  a  population  explosion,  and  that 
other  countries  need  more  than  we  do  those 
possessed  of  special  skills  tipon  whom  so 
much  emphasis  Is  placed  fey  advocates  of 
change. 

That  "our  first  responsibility  In  matters 
of  Immigration  Is  to  the  ^mple  of  the 
United  States  and  not  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  world." 

That  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  "develop  a 
guilt  complex  concerning  Immigration  poli- 
cies" when  this  country  Is  "tar  more  liberal 
than  other  countries  In  this  respect,"  and 
when  every  other  country  "that  Is  attractive 
to  Immigrants  practices  selectivity  and  with- 
out apolofry." 

That  those  "who  would  have  us  believe 
that  our  foreign  policy  will  be  Ineffective  and 
hampered  If  we  retain  the  national  origins 
quota  system"  are  uttering  "pure  drivel." 
Senator  Byrd  goes  to  the  heart  ot  the  mat- 
ter, we  think.  In  this  pa.ssage: 

"But.  Mr.  President,  it  we  scuttle  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system,  we  will  have 
many  years  and  many  reasons  to  regret  It. 
I  do  not  claim  that  the  existing  national 
origins  system  is  perfect,  but  It  has  provided 
a  reasonably  effective  means  ot  controlling 
immigration,  and  where  It  has  not  worked. 


W2  have  enacted  special  legislation  to  tillevi- 
ate  special  problems  as  they  have  arisen. 

"The  national  Interest  must  come  BrM 
Sentimental  slogans  h.jve  lieen  all  mo 
adroitly  exploited,  and  the  time  Is  at  hand 
when  we  must  resist  the  presstirer  tor 
sharply  Increased  immigration  of  perjons 
with  cultures,  customs,  and  concepts  of  gov- 
ernment altogether  at  variance  with  tho^ 
of  the  basic  American  stoclis.  We  must  not 
throw  open  the  gates  to  areas  whose  peoples 
would  be  undeniably  more  difficult  tor  our 
population  lo  asslinllate  and  convert  Into  i 
patriotic  Americans.  The  alien  Inflow  to 
America  from  potential  waiting  lists  of  appli- 
cants from  Jamaica.  Trinidad.  Tobago.  Iriclo- 
nesla.  India,  Nigeria,  etc..  can  protourciiy 
affect  the  character  of  the  American  popula- 
tion, and  in  the  long  run  can  critically  Influ- 
ence our  concepts  of  government." 

In  this  connection  Senator  Bybd  voices  a 
criticism  of  the  present  immigration  law  that 
would  be  met  by  an  amendment — if  It  Is  per- 
mlt^d  to  stand — now  attached  to  the  pend- 
ing bin.  That  Is  lU  failure  to  limit  Immigra- 
Hon  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Apply. 
mg  the  same  reasoning  to  Latin  Amerlcaa 
immigrants  that  he  does  lo  those  from  over- 
seas. Senator  Byko  fears  that  the  impact  oc 
us  of  population  problems  In  the  neighboring 
countries  to  the  south,  while  not  seriously 
felt  as  yet,  will  become  serious  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Because  free  access  to  this  country  by  our 
hemisphere  neighbors  is  an  Integral  part  ot 
the  broader  good  neighbor  policy,  this  news- 
paper has  been  disposed  to  agree  with  11. 
But  it  may  be,  as  the  Senator  says,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  limitation  In  this  direc- 
tion also  Is  necessary  as  a  matter  of  national 
Interest.  But  a  limit  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigrations,  as  we  are  sure  Senator 
Bvao  would  agree,  would  be  too  much  ol  a 
price  to  pay  for  letting  down  the  bars  to  the 
type  ot  immigrants  the  pending  leglslatlou 
would  encourage. 

Our  own  feeling  Is  that  the  law  Is  sound 
as  It  stands  and  should  not  be  disturbed. 
But  whether  or  not  a  new  law  along  the  pre- 
pared lines  Is  enacted,  with  or  wllliout  a  limit 
on  Western  Hemisphere  immigration.  Sena- 
tor Bird  has  performed  a  public  service  and 
displayed  again  the  political  courage  that 
has  characterized  his  tenure  in  the  Senate  ot 
the  United  States  by  putting  the  spotlight 
on  what's  afoot. 


September  31,  1965 
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(From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)   Advertiser. 
Sept.  17,  19651 

BtRD   R.\PS   IMMIGR.WION  BILL 

Problems  resulting  Irom  unemploi  meat 
and  the  rapidly  expanding  population  would 
be  comolicated,  Senator  Robert  C.  Bvan. 
Democrat,  ot  West  Virginia,  has  warned,  bj 
pending  legUlatlon  that  would  open  ts 
gates  to  more  Immigrants. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriatiote 
Subcommu-.ee  which  this  year  approveti  up- 
proijrlailons  of  more  than  S8  billion  lor  tli» 
Departments  ot  Labor  and  Health,  Etluca- 
lion,  and  Welfare.  Senator  Btrd  Is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  problems  ot  big 
cities  Into  which  Immigrants  usually  axi. 
At  a  time  when  the  Government  l;i  iiiend- 
Ing  huge  sum*  to  relieve  unemployment 
among  native  Americans.  It  seems  highly  u^j 
wise  to  expand  the  labor  force  with  unskilled 
and  smlskllled  workers 

Senator  Btrd  expressed  particular  oppotl- 
Hon  to  the  pending  measure  because  It  wouW 
abolish  the  national  origins  quota  s-ysteB 
on  which  immigration  regulations  hnve  bw" 
based  since  1924  and  would  swell  the  flu* 
of  Immigrants  from  Asia  and  the  nel.S 
emerging  countries. 

Although  the  leveling  tendency  of  tne 
times  would  wipe  out  distinctions  ot  quallt.- 
and  genius,  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  i^f 
new  law  would  Increase  the  probability  o. 


the  arrival  of  an  Einstein,  a  Carl  Schurz.  or 
another  great  contributor  to  the  progress 
of  the  Doltad  Staten  or  the  world. 

The  Imnuferatlou  bill  seeins  to  be  nn  ex- 
treme development  In  the  liberal  tendency 
th.a  has  pouted  more  than  a  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  of  -American  money  Into  aid  for 
les..  favored  nntions. 

What  might  eventually  h.ippen  In  the 
United  .States  as  a  result  of  opening  the 
doors  to  those  untrained  In  the  ways  of  free- 
dom has  been  demonstrated  by  the  United 
Nations'  loss  of  prestige.  Influence,  and 
effectiveness  by  the  udmi-sslon  ot  representa- 
tives from  many  nations  unable  to  govern 
themselves. 

Besides  the  political  shifts  that  the  new- 
comers could  produce,  thev  could  also  In 
future  years  complicate  the  problems  ot 
health  and  sun-Kal  by  enlarging  the  popula- 
tion and  thus  Increasing  the  iHiIlution  ot 
air  and  streams,  the  shortage  of  water  and 
wildlife  and  the  demand  tor  expanding  wel- 
fare programs. 

Opening  the  way  to  more  such  difficulties 
now  is  like  abolishing  capital  punishment 
and  making  the  conviction  of  habitual 
criminals  more  difficult  at  a  time  when  the 
rate  of  crime  Is  spirallng  alarmingly  In  every 
city  ot  the  country. 

[From  the  Morgantown  (W  Va.)  Post.  Sept. 

18.  1965) 

Btrd  Ptrrs  It  on  the  Line 

In  announcing  he  has  decided  to  vote 
against  the  pending  Immigration  bill.  Sen- 
ator Bob  Bysd  was  forthright  enough  to  con- 
fess he  believes  this  Is  a  time  when  Congress 
ehould  give  Its  first  attention  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  welfare. 

We  say  "forthright  enough"  because  In  the 
present  climate  of  Washington  opinion  en- 
tirely too  much  emphasis  Is  placed  upon 
what  we  can  do  for  others  instead  of  what 
we  should  do  tor  ourselves. 

Senator  Bthd  was  certainly  putting  It 
mildly  enoueh  when  he  said  he  deems  It 
"hlglilv  unwise  to  expand  the  available  work 
force  I  In  the  United  States  i  with  skilled  or 
seniiskllleil  workers  from  abroad."  Tet. 
wnslble  as  this  Is,  lltUe  talk  of  that  kind 
iias  been  heard  In  the  congresslon,al  debate 
of  immigration  problems 

The  Senator  made  the  further  point — and 
this,  too.  is  rarely  mentioned— that  in  con- 
sidering the  welfare  of  other  oountrles  we 
sliould  ask  ourselves  whether  we  ore  really 
helping  those  countries  by  attracting  their 
•killed  workers  to  our  shores.n  "It  seems  to 
me."  he  s.ild,  "that  these  countries  need  the 
fervices  of  their  talented  and  trained  people 
more  than  we  do." 

We  do  not  know  how  other  members  ot 
West  Virginia's  congressional  delegation  feel 
about  lowering  the  immigration  bars,  but 
they  might  well  give  heed  to  what  Senator 
Btrd  .^aid.  We  believe  most  West  Virginians 
agree  with  him, 

IFrom  the  Wheeling   (W.  Va.)    News-Regis- 
ter, Sept.  17,  1965] 
Hold  the  Line  on  Immigration 
US   Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  has  taken  a 
rery  reasonable  and  sound  stand  In  opposing 
the  administration's  proposed  new  Immigra- 
tion  bill  which  would  scrap  the  basic  na- 
tional origins  quota  system   first  drawn  In 
1934 

Admittedly  there  are  some  weaknesses  In 
"le  present  system  as  It  applies  no  limita- 
tions on  immigration  from  South  America 
una  other  Western  Hemisphere  countries, 
yet  It  has  served  the  interesu  of  the  United 

i«  .  ''*"  '"  ^'"^  P"^'-  "^^^  proposed  legis- 
lation now  being  considered,  however,  would 
Poae  grave  problems  for  our  country  and  in 
*  way  could  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent us.  policy  to  help  other  countries  im- 
crove  their  economic  conditions. 
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Certainly  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why 
we  would  want  to  encourage  m.issue  migra- 
tion to  the  United  States  at  the  very  time 
when  our  Nation  is  confronted  with  critical 
problems  of  unemployment,  poverty,  de- 
pressed are.-is,  automation.  Integration.  In- 
creasing crime,  and  a  skyrocketing  welfare 
bill. 

In  many  parts  of  the  countrv,  including 
our  own,  Joble.-sness  remains  a  nagging 
problem.  As  stated  by  Senator  Btrd,  sooner 
or  later,  we  are  going  to  have  to  recognize 
the  realities  of  this  situation  and  admit  to 
ourselves,  that  our  first  responsibility  In 
matters  of  immigration  Is  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  not  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  world. 

The  advocates  ot  the  change,  state  that 
under  the  proposed  legislation  It  will  be 
earler  for  people  ot  special  skills  to  come  Into 
the  country  and  help  the  U.S.  economy. 
Yet.  under  the  new  legislation,  there  would 
be  an  increase  In  quot.i5  tor  such  countries 
ns  Trinidad.  Jamaica,  Tanzla.  Molawai, 
Yemen,  and  Nepal,  and  it  would  seem  that 
persons  with  special  skills  needed  In  the 
United  states  might  be  very  hard  to  find  In 
those  countries  Betides  these  countries 
need  the  services  of  their  talented  and 
trained  people  more  than  we  do  If  they 
hope  to  build  a  better  economy. 

Under  the  present  system.  It  Is  true,  that 
relatively  larger  quotas  are  aSLSlgned  to  such 
countries  as  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Germany,  Prance,  and  Scandinavia,  but  this 
Is  because  the  basic  population  of  our  coun- 
try Is  made  up  largely  of  stocks  which  origi- 
nated from  those  countries,  and  the  reason- 
ing back  of  the  present  system  Is  that  addi- 
tional population  from  those  countries 
would  be  more  easily  and  readily  aiislmllated 
Into  the  American  populotion.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  West  Virginia  Senator  there  are 
fine  human  beings  In  all  parts  ot  the  world, 
but  peoples  do  differ  widely  In  theu:  social 
habits,  their  levels  of  ambition,  their  me- 
chanical aptitudes,  their  Inherited  ability 
and  Intelligence,  their  moral  traditions,  and 
their  capacities  for  maintaining  stable  gov- 
ernments. 

The  United  States  need  make  no  apologies 
for  Its  Immigration  policies  which  already 
are  far  more  liberal  than  other  countries 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  advanced 
nations  are  selective  in  dealing  with  immi- 
grants. 

The  time  Is  here  when  we  must  begin 
thinking  about  otu-  own  national  Interest 
without  being  Influenced  by  foreign  nation- 
als. We  fully  support  the  stand  ot  Senator 
Byrd  on  this  vital  issue. 

IProm  the  WUliamson  (W.  Va.)  Dally  News. 
Sept.  18,  19851 

Btrd  Warns  of  Immigration  Bill  Perils 

Once  again  US,  Senator  Roesbt  C.  Btrd 
has  demonstrated  a  keen  sense  ot  perception 
with  regard  to  potential  perils  posed  by  legis- 
lation which  is  being  advanced  tor  congres- 
sional approval.  His  latest  warning  comes 
on  the  impending  immigration  bill  which 
Senator  Bthd  says  "will  Increase  the  prob- 
lems of  the  expanding  American  popula- 
tion." 

T.iklng  a  forthright  stand  against  the  pro- 
posal. Senator  Btrd  told  his  senatorial  col- 
leagues that  "we  are  now  encountering  many 
hazardous  problems  in  our  growing  cities, 
where  most  new  Immigrants  settle  thereby 
creating  the  possibility  of  compounding  these 
dangers  to  public  health  bv  adding  to  the 
population." 

Btrd  further  pointed  out  that  "at  a  time 
when  we  are  making  an  all-out  effort  to  re- 
duce unemployment,  I  believe  It  to  be  high- 
ly unwise  to  expand  the  available  labor  force 
with  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  from 
abroad  " 

In  lu  present  form,  the  bill  authorizes  an 
annual   Increase  In  immigration.     It  would 


also  abolish  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem on  which  immigration  from  varloiis 
countries  Into  the  United  States  has  been 
based  since  1924, 

Bteu  said  that  "we  are  now  experiencing 
a  number  of  problems  which  are  directly  or 
indirectly  attributable  to  our  Increasing  pop- 
ulation. These  Include  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  streams  and  the  atr  we  breathe  In 
our  great  metropolitan  areas;  the  first  seri- 
ous water  shortages  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country;  progressh  e  extinction  of  wild- 
life: ever-lncrc.iting  welfare  costs  at  the  non- 
productive segments  ot  our  population  con- 
tinues to  expand." 

■nie  West  Virginia  Senator  said  he  was 
convinced  that  "our  own  problems  of  chronic 
unemploj-ment  and  underemployment,  hous- 
ing. Job  retraining  needs,  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  are  so  great  that  we  should  not 
be  considering  any  liberalization  of  the  im- 
migration laws. 

"Advocates  of  the  proposed  legislation  say 
that  it  will  enable  us  to  secure  a  greater  num- 
ber of  skilled  aliens.  A  collateral  question 
that  arises  Is  whether  we  really  want  or  need 
to  permanently  attract  skilled"  workers  away 
from  other  countries.  This  policy  seems  at 
odds  with  our  other  efforts  to  help  these 
countries  improve  their  economic  condition 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  countries  need  the 
services  of  their  talented  and  trained  people 
more  than  we  do." 

One  of  the  big  points  made  In  favor  of 
the  measure,  already  approved  by  the  House. 
Is  that  by  abolishing  the  national  quota  sys- 
tem it  discontinues  the  discrimination  his- 
torically practiced  In  favor  of  Immigrants 
from  such  coimtrles  as  Germany,  England, 
Ireland,  and  France, 

This  newspaper's  objection  to  the  legisla- 
tion Is  not  that  it  will  Increase  Immigration, 
although  we  see  no  great  merit  In  this,  but 
that  It  constitutes  an  Indictment  ot  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  public  policy. 

The  purpose  ot  any  immigration  law  Is  to 
serve  the  welfare  of  the  American  people, 
not  to  cater  to  the  wishes  of  those  In  other 
lands  who  would  like  to  come  here  to  live. 
In  the  old  laws  we  favored  some  countries 
over  others  because  we  believed  their  people 
to  be  more  assimilable  We  opened  our  doors 
to  all  ot  the  Western  Hemisphere  because  we 
believed  this  to  be  In  the  Interest  ot  Inter- 
Amertcan  solidarity.  Both  points  of  view 
were  and  are,  we  think,  sound. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  bu.sines.s?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE   INTERNA- 
TION.'^L  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED 
CROSS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr,    SPARKM.^N.     Mr.    President.    I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  8715  >  to  author- 
ize a  contribution  by  the  United  States 
to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.    I  aslc  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  \1CE  PRESIDENT.    The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  tliB 
Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
I  For  conference  reixirt.  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  17,  1965,  p,  24295, 
Cqngression.\l  Record,  i 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


||- 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
i<wue  between  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  was  very  simple. 
Thp  House  bill  authorized  a  contribution 
of  not  to  exceed  $75,000  a  year  and  the 
Senate  amendment  one  of  S25.000  a  year. 
The  conference  agreement  is  on  a  con- 
tribution of  850.000  a  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
asiee  to  the  cinfcrcnce  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  arrrecin;;  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONAUTY  ACT 
Mr.   SPARKMAN      Mr.   President.    I 
inmc  that  the  unfinished  business  now 
be  l.iid  before  the  Sciiate. 

The  V'ICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
2580 1  to  amend  the  ImmiRration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Er- 
viN  in  the  cliaUi.  T)ie  question  is  on 
acrceini:  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
Irom  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
Bgain  are  wit:ies.sini!  the  assault  on  our 
imminration  laws  by  those  individuals 
and  croups  who  feel  that  they  can  ob- 
tain political  mileage  by  this  form  of 
appeal  to  the  organized  minority  blocs 
in  the  ureat  urban  areas  of  this  counti?. 
I  have  witnessed  these  efforts  for  many 
sessions  of  tlie  Congress,  and  this  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  is  proving  to 
be  no  exception.  In  fact.  Mr.  President, 
the  efforts  in  this  Congress  to  curiT  the 
favor  of  the  minority  blocs  of  votes  by 
destroying  our  present  national  origins 
quota  system  through  bipartisan  politi- 
cal efforts  exceeds  all  efforts  in  the  past. 
It  is  an  assault  which  is  dangerous  and 
which  could  have,  in  fact,  most  serious 
consequences  on  our  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment if  not,  met  with  determined  re- 
sistance. I  have  opposed  these  efforts  to 
destroy  the  McCa nan-Walter  Act  in  the 
past  and  I  shall  oppose  them  now. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
J\idlciai->-  of  this  body  since  February  7. 
1944.  wluch  was  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
78th  Congress.  I  have  had  a  keen  Inter- 
est in  matters  relating  to  our  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  system  since 
jurisdiction  over  such  matters  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  interest  in  these  matters 
antedates  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction 
over  them  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
for  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Immigration  Committee  prior  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  committees  in  the 
Senate.  As  a  member  of  a  special  sub- 
committee which  made  a  complete  study 
of  our  immigration  and  naturalization 
systems.  I  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  and  varied  groups  that  are 
interested  in  immigration  matters  and 


the  subtle  ways  in  which  pressures  are 
exerted  in  hopes  of  obtaining  special 
privileges  and  preferred  treatment. 
That  subcommiltee  made  the  recom- 
mendations to  the  Consjress  which  ulti- 
mately were  incorporated  Into  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Since 
1956,  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Natmalization  Subcom- 
mittee, and  not  only  have  I  observed,  but 
I  have  had  to  resist  continually,  these 
relentless  yearly  efforts  to  scrap  our  im- 
migration laws  or  pass  special  enact- 
ments for  special  groups  of  aliens  in  order 
to  gain  what  Is  thought  to  be  a  political 
advantage.  The  fact  that  such  precipi- 
tate action  might  undermine  our  sound 
.system  of  immigration  laws  is  lost  si^ht 
of  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  minority  bloc 
votes. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
years,   there   have   been   a   niunber   of 
special  enactments  to  take  care  of  cer- 
tain harship  situations  which  aro.':e  in 
the  admini.«:tration  of  the  immigration 
laws.    For  example,  there  was  a  special 
enactment  to  offer  relief  to  certain  dis- 
tressed aliens  in  the  Azores  and  certain 
Indonesian  refugees  in  the  Netherlands. 
Tliere  were  several  enactments  to  facil- 
itate the  reunion  of  families  by  proWdinq 
special  visas  for  certain  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  lawful  permanent  residents. 
In  addition,  relief  through  special  enact- 
ments was  granted  to  a  large  number  of 
Hungarian  ref  agces  and  many  other  ref- 
ugees from  Communist  oppression.    In 
all  these  cases  the  result  was  that  more 
immigrants  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States.    Mr.  President,  you  would 
think  thai  after  such  acts  of  generosity 
on  the  part  of  this  Nation  perhaps  the 
pressure  would  be  relaxed,  but  that  is 
never  the  case.    Immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  that  bounty,  the  recipients  sent 
out  a  cry  for  more.    There  is  always  the 
cry  that  unless  more  aliens  are  admitted 
from  special  groups,  families  will  be  sepa- 
rated for  years  and  the  hardships  will  be 
unbearable.     But  we  have  seen  that  this 
demand    is   insatiable.     We   have    also 
seen  that  when  the  politicians  prevail 
and  legislate  in  the  anticipation  of  com- 
pensatory votes  at  the  polls,  we  always 
find   that  an  even  greater  pressure  is 
created  for  the  admission  of  more  and 
more  aliens.    To  continue  to  follow  such 
a  course  of  political  expediency  can  only 
lead  to  disaster. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  those 
who  advocate  immigrtaion  reforms  dem- 
onstrate great  political  courage  and  that 
there  Is  no  political  mileage  to  be  gained 
from  attacking  our  present  system,  but 
rather  that  overt  action  could  be  polit- 
ically damaging.  To  accept  such  a  line  of 
reasoning  one  must  be  really  politically 
naive,  and  I  would  most  certainly  not 
place  the  Members  of  this  body  in  that 
category.  Nor  do  I  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  the  thoughtful  ijeople  of  this 
Nation  fail  to  recognize  the  political  im- 
plications of  the  so-called  drives  for  im- 
migration reforms.  It  is  no  secret  that 
both  national  political  parties  have  "na- 
tionalities" divisions  which  actively  direct 
the  efforts  of  pursuing  the  votes  of  the 
hyphenated  nationalities  groups  in  our 
population.     Those  groups  are  concen- 


trated in  our  big  urban  centers.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  we  are  told  that  we 
must  have  Immigration  reforms  which 
will  favor  those  groups?  When  the 
politicians  are  so  busy,  how  can  one  say 
there  are  no  political  motivations  be- 
hind the  reform  movements? 

We  now  have  before  us  the  bill,  H.R. 
2580,  which  has  been  hastily  passed  by 
the  other  body  and  sent  over  to  this 
body  with  the  command  that  the  Senate 
adopt  it  in  equal  haste.  This  bill.  Mr. 
President,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  good 
bill  and  is  deficient  in  many  respects.  I 
intend  to  oppose  it.  The  bill.  H  Jl.  2580, 
is  an  original  bill  which  was  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj'  and  has  not  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  in  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  The  bill  before  tlie  House 
comniittee  in  the  hearing  stage  bore  the 
same  number.  H.R.  2580,  but  as  stated  in 
the  House  report — No.  745— the  commit- 
tee reported  an  original  bill  to  the  House, 
which  was  promptly  adopted  with  only 
minor  changes.  The  bill  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  original  proposals  made 
bv  the  administi-ation,  which  were  con- 
tained in  tlie  bill,  H.R.  2580,  and  the 
companion  bill,  S.  500.  which  was  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate.  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  on  the  administra- 
tion proposals  contained  in  S.  500.  and 
the  original  H.R.  2580,  but  the  testimony 
received  in  those  hearings  has  little  re- 
lationship to  this  new  bill  which  is  before 
the  Senate  today. 

As  a  matter  of  background.  I  feel  that 
I  should  advise  the  Senate  of  the  immi- 
gration matters  which  have  been  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  By  doing  this, 
I  feel  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  readily  discern  the  hasty  manner  in 
w  hich  the  present  version  of  an  immigra- 
tion bill  has  evolved.  The  divergent 
views  represented  by  the  proposals  before 
the  committee,  in  my  opinion,  illustrate 
the  confusion  which  is  present  in  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  destroy  the  present 
quota  system. 

There  were  pending  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation 11  measures  introduced  in  the 
Senate  which  would  have  modified  in 
some  manner  our  immigration  or  natu- 
ralization laws.  Three  of  these  pro- 
posals, namely.  S.  500— the  administrn- 
tion  bill.  S.  436,  and  S.  1093,  represented 
the  continuing  assault  upon  the  national 
origins  quota  system  as  embodied  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Later 
on.  I  intend  to  discuss  more  fully  the  Im- 
plications of  H  R.  2580.  At  this  point. 
since  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  three  bills  mentioned  pre- 
viously. I  shall  merely  point  out  the  gen- 
eral background  in  the  committee  of  the 
bill,  S.  500,  which  has  been  so  easily  set 
aside  in  favor  of  H.R.  2580. 

The  bill.  S.  500,  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Kennedy-Johnson  bill. 
since  it,  embraces  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedv.  as  well  as  those  of  the  present 
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occupant  of  the  White  House.  Similar 
recommendations  were  contained  in  the 
predecessor  bill,  S.  1932,  88th  Congress, 
which  was  introduced  on  July  24,  1963, 
by  Senator  Hart  for  himself  and  26 
other  Senators.  The  bill.  S.  500.  did  not 
embody  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationalitj'  Act,  but 
had  as  Its  primary  purpose  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem and  the  substitution  of  a  new  system 
{or  the  allocation  of  quota  numbers. 
Briefly,  over  a  5-year  period,  the  present 
.innual  quotas  would  be  reduced  20  per- 
cent each  year  with  the  nimibers  rcsult- 
mg  from  the  reduction  being  placed  in  a 
"quota  reserve."  The  numbers  in  the 
quota  reserve  would  be  issued  without 
regard  to  nationality  on  a  "first-come, 
first-served"  basis.  Thus  in  the  fifth 
year  after  enactment  there  would  no 
longer  be  national  quotas  as  such,  but  all 
visas  would  be  issued  on  the  first-come, 
first-served  basis  under  a  system  of 
pi-eferences  for  certain  relatives  of 
United  Slates  citizens  and  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence 
and  certain  skilled  aliens.  Prior  to  the 
beginning  of  this  abolition  through  re- 
duction plan,  the  minimum  quotas  under 
the  present  quota  system  would  be  In- 
creased to  200  for  each  minimum  quota 
country,  which  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease In  the  present  overall  quota  of 
158,561  to  appro.ximately  166,000.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  have  substan- 
ti.illy  enlarged  the  nonquota  clas.ses  of 
aliens  and  the  number  of  refugees  who 
could  enter  the  country  each  year. 
Total  immigration  under  this  bill  would, 
therefore,  be  increased  substantially. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Meinbers 
of  this  body,  and  as  background  for  our 
examination  of  this  entire  subject,  I 
would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  bill  In  the 
88Ui  Congress,  S.  747,  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  which 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Hart  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1963,  for  himself  and  34  other 
Senators.  Senator  Hart  had  previously 
Introduced  an  almost  identical  bill,  S. 
3043,  in  the  87th  Congress.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  bill,  S.  500,  and  its  predeces- 
sor, S.  1932,  which  recently  appeared  to 
be  the  major  vehicle  of  the  immigration 
refoiTOlsts  and  the  politicians,  this 
measure,  S.  747,  appeared  to  have  the 
blessing  of  those  bent  upon  repeal  of  the 
present  national  origins  quota  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  replacing  it  with  a  new  quota 
formula. 

S.  747,  or  the  Hart  bill,  as  it  was  com- 
monly referred  to,  also  was  primarily 
conceraed  with  reforms  in  the  immigra- 
tion laws  which  would  change  the  man- 
ner by  which  quotas  are  established  and 
Which  would  increase  the  number  of 
aliens  admitted  as  immigrants.  The 
Prese:it  quota  would  have  been  increased 
from  158,261.  to  an  overall  quota  of 
-nn^S"  annually.  Of  that  number 
ou.ooo  quota  immigrant  visas  would  have 
Been  made  available  to  certain  refugees 
ana  the  remaining  200,000  immigrant 
"■■ias  would  have  been  distributed  under 
a  quota  formula  based  on.  first,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  population  of  each 
Quota  area  to  world  population,  and  sec- 


ond, the  relationship  of  the  number  of 
immigrants  who  entered  the  United 
States  from  each  quota  area  during  the 
15  years  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  to  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants who  were  admitted  during  such 
15-year  period.  Other  provisions  of  this 
reform  bUl  would  have  enlarged  the  non- 
quota classes  and  provided  for  the  com- 
plete utilization  of  quotas  through  the 
pooling  of  unused  quotas,  all  of  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  substan- 
tially increasing  the  number  of  aliens 
who  could  be  admitted  annually. 

When  Senator  Hart  introduced  S.  747 
in  the  88th  Congress  he  characterized  it 
as  a  reform  bill  which  "follows  closely 
the  counsel  and  wisdom  of  America's 
foremost    immigration    specialists."    It 
was  said  to  be  'in  line  with  the  estimates 
of  our  leading  economists  both  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  private  sector,  re- 
garding the  number  of  immigrants  this 
country    can    absorb."    He    then    paid 
tribute   to    the   American    Immigration 
and  Citizenship  Conference  and  its  affil- 
iated organizations  for  the  major  role 
that  organization  had  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  measure.    He  pointed 
out  that  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
American  Immigration  and  Citizenship 
Conference  had  given  2  years  of  intensive 
study  to  American  immigration  policy 
and  that  the  proposals  contained  in  S. 
747,  and  its  predecessor.  S.  3043.  closely 
followed  the  recommendations  of  that 
organization.     Yet,    Mr.    President,    we 
find  that  many  of  the  sponsore  of  this 
measure  quickly  abandoned  their  posi- 
tion based   on   the  allesredly   extensive, 
thorough,  and  searching  .study  of  Ameri- 
can immigration  policy  by  the  American 
Immigration    and    Citizenship    Confer- 
ence and  its  many  affiliated  voluntary 
service    organizations   and    community, 
civic,  and  labor  organizations  and  em- 
braced the  proposals  for  the  destruction 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system  con- 
tained in  S.  1932  in  the  88th  Congress, 
which   was   introduced   only   6   months 
after  the  Introduction  of  S.  747.    The 
abandonment  so  hurriedly  of  a  position 
that  was  claimed  to  be  ba.sed  on  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  immigration  field  as  the  proper 
approach  to  immicrratlon  refonns  in  or- 
der to   embrace  the   hastily   conceived 
propo.sals  contained  in  S.  1932,  and  now 
embodied  in  S.  500.  indicates  to  me  that 
those  in  the  forefront  of  the  demands 
for  immigration  reforms  by  their  vacilla- 
tions are  sure  of  only  two  things:  First, 
they  want  lo  aboli.^h  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system  and.  second,  they  want 
to  admit  more  immigrants.   Such  experi- 
mentation  as   this   will   never  produce 
good  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill.  HR.  2580.  has 
as  its  purpose  not  only  an  Increase  in  the 
flow  of  immigrants  into  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  alteration  of  the 
pattern  of  that  flow.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  national  w-elfare  and  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country  demand  that  we  ap- 
proach this  question  of  immigration  re- 
forms sensibly  and  sanely  lest  we.  as  the 
nation  we  know,  perish.  In  my  opinion, 
we  must  have  detailed  findings  as  to  how- 
many  immigrants  we  should  admit  and 


from  what  areas  we  should  admit  them.* 
These  findings  must  be  impartial  and 
unbiased  and  based  on  scientific  facts 
rather  than  political  opinion  if  w-e  are  to 
maintain  a  sound  immigration  system 
which  will  serve  the  interests  ol  every 
part  of  this  Nation.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  if  we  proceeded 
with  haste  to  adopt  new  concepts  un- 
supported by  detailed  factual  surveys 
and  studies.  Certainly,  there  are  op- 
ponents of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  but 
no  one  can  say  that  that  act  was  enacted 
in  haste  and  in  the  political  arena.  A 
5-year  investigation  of  every  aspect  of 
the  immigration  question  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  both  extensive  and 
intensive,  preceded  the  enactment  of 
that  law.  Its  enactment  was  resisted  to 
the  last  ditch,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  both  its  enactment  and  its  ability 
to  withstand  subsequent  assaults  is  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  it  had  as  its  foun- 
dation a  solid  basis  of  findings  which 
were  impartial  and  unbiased.  It  would 
be  extremely  foolhardy  for  this  body  to 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  any  of  the 
pending  measures  without  similar  find- 
ings upon  which  to  base  its  action. 
Sound  legislation  has  never  been  the  re- 
sult of  hasty  and  reckless  action,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  each  of  you  will 
ponder  well  the  disastrous  results  that 
could  fiow  from  the  precipitate  course 
that  is  being  urged  upon  us. 

Let  us  now^  take  a  look  at  the  bill  be- 
fore us  to  see  just  what  it  proposes  to 
accomplish.  From  a  study  of  the  pro- 
posal, it  is  my  understanding  thai  HR. 
2500  would  make  the  following  basic 
changes  in  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  in  making  such 
changes  would  substantially  modify  the 
present  immigration  policy  of  this 
Nation : 

First,  ffli  The  present  system  of  na- 
tional origin  quotas  is  to  be  abolished 
on  June  30.  1968,  and  a  new  selective 
system  is  established  giving  priorities 
to  close  relatives  of  citizens  and  alien 
i-esidents.  members  of  the  arts  and  pro- 
fessions, needed  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  and  refugees. 

(bi  In  the  interim  3-year  period  na- 
tional origin  quotas  remain  in  effect,  but 
the  unused  quota  numbers  are  pooled 
and  allocated  under  the  new  system  of 
preferences  to  intending  immigrants 
from  oversubscribed  quota  areas. 

<c)  Spouses,  children,  and  parents  of 
US.  citizens  are  to  be  admitted  without 
numerical  limitation  as  immediate 
relatives. 

Id)  Natives  of  Independent  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  to  be 
admitted  quota  free  as  special  Immi- 
grants for  an  additicnal  period  of  3 
years.  On  July  1.  1968,  a  numerical 
limitation  of  120.000  annually  would  be 
placed  on  immigrants  from  independent 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
unless  the  Congress  enacts  legislation 
providing  otherwise  prior  to  that  date. 
A  Select  Coiamission  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Immigration  is  established  to  be 
comjxised  of  15  members — the  Chairman 
and  8  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President:  3  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate:  and  3 
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members  to  be  appolntpd  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  This  Commission  shall 
study  all  aspects  of  Western  Hemisphere 
immigration  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  Conrnera  on  July  1.  1967.  with  a  final 
report  on  Januai-y  15.  1968. 

Second.  An  annual  numerical  limita- 
tion of  ITO.onn  l>i  placed  on  the  admission 
of  immiiirants  from  Eastern  Hemisphere 
countrip.-;.  ofhcr  than  immediate  relatives 
and  including  10.200  refugees  who  may 
be  granted  conditional  entries  Imml- 
sration  from  any  foreign  state  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  exclusive  of 
immediate  relatives,  is  limited  to  20.0CO 
annually. 

Third  After  June  30.  1968,  the  170.000 
immigrant  visa.s  will  be  allocated  on  a 
worldwide,  first-come,  flr.-jt-served  basis 
Under  the  following  system  of  prefer- 
ences : 

I  a  I  Twenty  percent  to  unmarried  sons 
and  dauahtrrs  of  US.  citizens. 

'  b  I  Twenty  percent  to  spouses  and  un- 
married sons  and  daughters  of  lawful 
alien  residents. 

'CI  Ten  percent  to  members  of  the 
profe.'sions,  arts  and  sciences. 

I  d '  Ten  percent  to  married  .sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

'ei  Twenty-four  percent  to  brothers 
and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 

(f  I  Ten  percent  to  needed  skilled  and 
un.skiUed  workers. 

igi  Six  percent  to  refugees  from 
communism,  tlie  area  of  the  Middle  East 
antl  natural  calamity. 

Any  numbers  not  required  for  issuance 
to  the  preference  classes  are  available  to 
nonpreference  applicants. 

Poiuth.  The   special   Asiatic    triangle 

provisions  of  existing  Uw  are  repealed. 

Fifih.  The  Fair  Share  Refugee  Act  is 

repealed    and   all    refugees   henceforth 

must  enter  co.iditionally, 

Si.xth.  In  the  case  of  aliens  who  seek  to 
enter  the  United  Stales  to  be  employed, 
the  SecretaiT  of  Labor  must  certify,  oit 
tn  individual  basis,  first,  that  there  are 
not  available  American  woi-kers  to  fill  the 
particular  jobs,  and  second,  tliat  the  ad- 
mission of  tlie  alien  workers  will  not 
fldvcr.'iely  atToct  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  the  American  worker. 

Seventh.  Aliens  who  are  mentally  re- 
tai-ded  may  be  admitted  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  proper  safeguards  if  they 
are  the  spouses,  children,  or  parents  of 
citizens  or  lawful  alien  residents.  Epi- 
leptics are  removed  from  the  e.\cludable 
class  of  aliens. 

Eighth.  Alien  crewmen  are  made  eli- 
gible for  adjustment  of  their  immigra- 
tion status  under  section  244  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Ninth.  Aliens  who  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  June  28,  195S,  are 
made  eligible  for  adjustment  of  immi- 
gration status  imder  registry  proceed- 
ings 01  section  249  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Tenth.  Natives  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  hi  general  are  denied 
the  privilege  of  adjusting  their  status 
under  section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  but  refugees  from 
such  countries  may  adjust. 

Smce  this  bill  has  the  blessing  of  the 
admini-stration.  I  l)elieve  it  would  be  ap- 


propriate at  this  time  to  refer  to  the 
message  of  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  which  he  sent  to  the  Congress  on 
Januao'  13,  1965,  requesting  amendment 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  that  statement  the  President  said; 
The  prlnclpnl  reform  called  lor  la  the 
elimination  of  tlie  nalioiial  origins  quota 
system. 

There  cou'.d  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  after  reading  the  proposed  bill  that 
it  woiUd  accomplish  the  purpose  desired 
by  the  President,  for  it  is  crystal  clear 
that  the  national  origins  quota  system 
would  be  abolished.  Since  that  is  true, 
my  punxise  will  be  to  tike  a  careful  look 
at  the  act  to  see  what  its  substitute  would 
be.  In  doing  this,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
the  words  of  the  President  that: 

The  fundamental  longtime  attitude  has 
fieen  to  ask  not  where  a  person  come?  from 
but  what  are  his  personal  qunlitles. 

As  used  in  the  context  of  his  message 
requesting  that  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion be  removed  from  the  law.  we 
would  expect,  therefore,  that  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  would  not  only  abolish 
the  national  origins  quota  system,  but 
would  replace  it  with  a  law  which  would 
make  no  distinction  between  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  because  of  their  place  of 
birth  in  any  form  whatoever. 

In  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  request 
of  the  President,  we  find  that  section  2 
of  the  bill  has  amended  section  202  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

in.1  No  person  shoU  receive  any  preference 
or  priority  or  he  discriminated  against  In 
the  Issuance  of  an  Immlgrunt  visa  because  of 
his  race,  sex.  nutlonallty.  place  of  birth,  or 
pliice  of  re.=rtdence.  except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided In  section  101(aM27i,  section  201(b), 
and  section  203:  Provided.  That  the  total 
number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  the 
number  of  conditional  entries  made  available 
to  natives  of  any  single  foreign  state  under 
paragraphs  (II  through  (B)  of  section  i03(al 
shall  not  exceed  20,000  in  any  fiscal  year: 
Proiidcd  further.  That  the  foregoing  proviso 
shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the  number  of 
immigrants  who  niiiy  be  admitted  under  the 
quota  of  uny  quota  area  before  June  30.  1068. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  of  my  experience 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  be- 
lieve that  language  is  the  mnst  unique 
I  have  ever  seen  in  a  statute.  Note  that 
it  begins  "No  person  shall  receive  any 
preference  or  priority  or  be  discriminated 
against"  and  then  it  lists  numerous  in- 
stances in  the  act  wh:ch  are  discrimina- 
tions but  which  are  specifically  exempted 
from  the  antidiscrimination  policy. 
First  to  be  exempted  from  the  bar  against 
discrimination  are  the  natives  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries.  In  the  case 
of  these  aliens  they  will  be  quota  free 
for  the  next  3  years  while  all  other  aliens 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  other  than 
immediate  relatives,  will  be  subject  to  a 
number  of  limitations.  Second,  we  find 
that  there  is  a  category  of  aliens  desig- 
nated as  immediate  relatives  who  Include 
the  children,  spouses,  and  parents  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  numerical  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  other  aliens.  Third,  we  find 
that  the  biU  establishes  a  system  of  7 
preferences  within  the  numerical  limita- 


tion of  170,000  with  fixed  percentage  al- 
locations   to   each   preference   category 
which,    in   elfect,    establishes   priorities 
among  the  group  as  between  persoas  with 
definite    family    relationships,    persons 
with  definite  skills  and  persons  who  are 
in  a  refugee  status.    Fourth,  a  numerical 
limitation  of  20,000  per  year  is  fixed  for 
any  foreign  st&te,  but  that  limitation  is 
not  applicable  for  3  years  if  it  reduces 
the  present  quota  of  any  quota  area.    It 
is  dillicult  for  me  to  see,  Mr.  President, 
how  anyone  could  possibly  have  written 
so  many  discriminatory  provisions  in  one 
section  of  a  law   under   the  expressed 
policy  of  eliminating  discrimination  in 
the  allocation  of  quota  or  visa  numbers. 
But,  Mr.  President,  if  •■•ne  should  feel 
tliat  perhaps  there  must  be  a  certain  de- 
gree of  discrimination  in  any  law,  let  us 
look  further  at  this  particular  proposal 
and  you  wL'l  be  amazed  at  the  instances 
of  discrimination  that  appear  through- 
out it.    There  is  a  provision  designed  to 
strciisihen  the  protection  of  tlic  Ameri- 
can workei-  from  an  influx  of  skilled  or 
unskilled  workers  from  abroad.     Under 
that  proposal  the  intending  Immigiant 
must   present  a   certification   from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  he  wiU  not  dis- 
place an  American  worker  and  that  his 
employment  will  not  adveisely  affect  the 
wages  of  American  workers     In  order 
for  this  provision  to  be  nondiscrlm  iia- 
tory  one  would  Immediately  assume  that 
it  would  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  all 
immigrants.     But  such  is  not  the  e.i.'^e 
The  drafters  of  this  proposal  well  know 
that  such  a  poUcy  would  create  many 
more  problems  than  it  would  solve.    So 
ne  find  thit  the  bill  contains  a  compli- 
cated system  of  exemptions  from  the 
provision.    Specifically,     the    provision 
only  applies  to  natives  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere   countries    otJier    thaii   parents; 
spouses  or  children   of   citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  lawful  resident  aliens; 
to  members  of  the  professions,  arts,  and 
sciences;   skilled  or  miskilled  workerii; 
and  most  nonpreference  immigrants.    In 
other  words,  it  will  probably  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  as  many  cases  as  It  will  be 
applicable.     Let  us  look  at  the  different 
manner  of  application  to  different  groups 
of  aliens: 

First.  Exempted  from  the  requirement 
in   all  cases  are  'iraniPdiate   relati\es 
which  Include  spouses,  childien,  and  par- 
ents of  U.S.  citizens; 

Second.  Iii  the  case  of  aliens  from  the 
areas  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  3ddition  to  the  iinmedlate  relatives  an 
exemption  is  made  in  the  case  of  unmar- 
ried sons  and  daughters  of  U.S  citizens. 
married  sons  and  daughtei-s  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens, spouses  and  children  of  alien  resi- 
dents, and  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S 
citizens; 

Third.  Ill  the  case  of  immigrants  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  exemption 
extends  only  to  parents,  .spouses,  and 
children  of  U.S.  citizens  and  alien  resi- 
dents. Thus,  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters,  married  sons  and  daughters, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens 
would  be  subject  to  the  special  labor 
provision. 

Fourth  I  believe  that  I  should  also 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
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this  body  the  maimer  in  which  this 
iabor  provision  would  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  new  seed  immigratioii^  com- 
pared to  the  treatment  of  the  preference 
class  of  brothers  and  sistci-s  residinr; 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the 
case  of  a  nonpreference  immigrant  who 
is  the  head  of  a  healthy  family  and  who 
has  a  fervent  desire  to  immigrate  tn  this 
lar.d  of  opportunity,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  he  obtain  a  ceitifieation  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  lie  would  not 
displace  an  American  worker  or  ad- 
ver.scly  affect  the  wages  of  American 
iforkers  if  he  came  to  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  the  some  cmp)oyment  in 
order  to  support  his  family.  That  Is  the 
immigrant  we  hear  so  much  about  and 
whom  the  supporters  of  the  bill  have  so 
frequently  described  as  the  im.niigraiit 
who  Ijuilt  this  country  from  the  wilder- 
ness; and  yet  It  is  obvious  that  under 
the  proposed  legislation  he  would  h.ave 
little  chance  of  gaining  entrj-  in  view  of 
tl'.e  continuing  unemployment  situation 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  case 
of  a  brother  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  has  an 
equally  healthy  family  consisting  of  a 
»lle  and  three  or  four  children  whom 
he  must  support  after  he  enters  the 
United  States.  In  his  case,  if  he  resides 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  he  is 
not  required  to  obtain  the  certification 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  but  may 
enter  upon  the  assurance  of  his  citizen 
brother  that  he  will  not  become  a  public 
chai-ge  after  entry.  But  obviously  such 
a  man  must  work  to  support  his  family 
and  lie  will  be  permitted  to  enter  regard- 
less of  whether  he  will  displace  an  Amer- 
ican worker.  Is  this  not  only  dijcrimina- 
lion  against  the  two  alien  families,  but 
also  t!ie  American  worker  who  may  re- 
main unemployed  or  even  lose  his  job? 

Furthermore,  it  might  well  bediscrimi- 
■natioii  against  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  because  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
better  qualified  alien  family  would  not 
be  permitted  to  enter. 

Mr.  President,  theic  Is  anothei"  aspect 
of  the  bill  which  has  not  received  much 
attention  in  the  course  of  the  hearings 
either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  fa^t  that 
the  bill  does  away  with  the  national 
origins  quota  system  and  places  the  op- 
poituiiiiy  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
but  I  ask  whether  that  is  really  the  truth. 
Immigration  during  the  interim  period 
when  quotas  are  phased  out  and  when  the 
new  provisions  become  effective  3  years 
hence  in  their  entirety,  will  be  based 
upon  the  registration  date  of  Immigrants 
on  waiting  lists  at  the  consulates  around 
the  world.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  immigration  prob- 
lem that  the  heaviest  registration  for 
many  years  has  occurred  in  a  limited 
number  of  countries  where  the  pressures 
and  encourcgement  to  immigrate  have 
been  the  greatest.  In  fact,  in  many  of 
ihe  lo-.v-quota  countries,  immigrants  have 
been  discouraged  from  registering  on  the 
waiting  lists.  The  heavilv  oversub- 
scribed countries  will  preempt  the  avail- 
awe  visa  numbers  under  the  first-come, 
nrst-served  basis  for  many  years  under 
"W  new  proposal.    In  order  to  remove 


this  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of 
aliens  in  different  areas  of  tlie  world,  if 
that  is  what  the  proponents  really  want 
to  do,  it  would  be  logical  and  consistent 
to  provide  for  a  reregistration  of  all  in- 
tending immigrants  on  a  given  date. 
Then  truly  the  immigrant  visas  would 
be  made  available  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  bcsis.  But  nowhere  in  the  testi- 
mony received  by  the  cmmittee  was 
such  a  proposal  made  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  elimination  of  the  national 
origins  formula  which  provides  fixed  nu- 
merical quotas  for  every  country  de- 
tennined  by  fixed  mathematical  formu- 
las equally  applicable  to  all  areas  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  now  let  us  look  at  an- 
other provision  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  modify  the  existing 
provisions  of  section  245  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  which,  in  gen- 
eral, provide  an  administrative  procedure 
for  the  adjustment  of  status  of  aliens 
who  have  entered  or  who  have  been  pa- 
roled into  the  Unlt«l  States  and  desire 
to  have  their  status  adjusted  to  that  of 
permanent  resident.-;.  At  the  present 
time,  this  method  of  adjustment  is  not 
available  to  natives  of  contiguous  terri- 
tory and  adjacent  islands.  Under  the 
bill,  H.B.  2580.  in  section  13  this  form  of 
administrative  relief  is  denied  to  all  na- 
tives of  Western  Hemisphere  countrie.'^. 
I  ask,  Mr.  President,  does  it  not  seem  a 
little  odd  that  a  person  from  Italy  who 
enters  the  United  States  as  a  bona  fide 
visitor  and  then  decides  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  may  have  his  status  ad- 
justed tmder  this  admlnisti-ative  proce- 
diu'e  when  he  has  come  from  a  country 
4,500  miles  away  while  on  the  other  hand 
a  native  of  Argentina,  who  has  come  from 
a  country  6,000  miles  away  would  not  be 
eligible  for  the  adjustment.  To  me.  this 
is  an  obvious  case  of  rank  discrimination 
against  persons  because  of  their  place  of 
birth  and  yet  we  were  asked  and  told  that 
the  law  must  be  changed  to  remove  all 
disciimination  from  our  immigration 
laws  which  would  make  distinctions  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  earth  because 
of  their  place  of  birth.  This  discrimina- 
tion is  made  even  worse  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  both  the  native  of  Italy  and  the  na- 
tive of  Argentina  may  apply  for  this  ad- 
justment. This  is  really  progress,  Mr. 
President.  Elimination  of  discrimination 
from  the  law  when  we  are  in  fact  adding 
this  new  form  of  discrimination.  If  this 
is  discrimination  tmder  section  245.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  take  a  further  look.  It 
will  be  noted  under  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 13,  which  amends  section  245  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  that 
refugees  from  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries are  eligible  for  an  adjustment  under 
this  same  section  245.  This  language,  of 
course,  would  include  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  been  paroled  into  this  country  un- 
der the  program  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  several  years  and  under  which 
approximately  225,000  Cuban  refitgees 
have  been  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time,  this 
foi-m  of  relief  is  not  available  to  them 
as  native  of  an  adjacent  Island,  but  un- 
der the  bill  before  us  it  would  become 


available.  The  joker,  however,  is  that 
under  this  form  ol  relief  a  record  of  law- 
ful admission  is  created  for  the  alien  as 
of  the  date  of  the  adjustment.  Now  let  us 
look  at  another  section  of  the  proposed 
bill.  Under  section  3  of  the  bill  section 
203  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  substantially  revised  and  among 
the  preference  classes  created  is  one  for 
refugees.  Such  refugees  are  granted  con- 
ditional entries  and  under  paragraphs  203 
igi  and  ihi,  as  amended,  their  status 
may  be  regularized  after  2  years'  resi- 
dence and  a  record  of  lawful  admission 
created  as  of  the  date  of  the  oneinal  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States.  Thus  in  one 
case,  a  refugee  would  be  given  credit  to- 
ward naturalization  for  the  time  he  has 
i-esided  in  the  United  States  while  wait- 
ing for  his  adjustment,  and  in  the  other 
case  he  would  not  be  granted  such  credit 
for  naturalization  purposes.  A  Cuban 
refugee,  therefore,  might  have  to  reside 
in  the  United  States  7  years  before  he 
could  obtain  naturalization,  while  a  slm- 
ilarlj'  situated  Cuban  or  others  refugee 
who  entered  under  the  new  provision  will 
have  to  wait  only  5  years.  The  basis  for 
this  discrimination  is  not  apparent. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  2580  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  not  received  enough  attention.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  amends  section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
completely  revises  it.  Section  201ict  as 
revised  provides  that  during  the  S-year 
interim  period  subquota  areas  are  to  be 
limited  to  1  percent  of  the  maximum 
authorized  visa  numbers  available  to  the 
mother  country.  Under  existing  law, 
colonies  and  other  dependent  areas  which 
are  classified  as  subquota  ai-eas  have  ac- 
cess to  the  quotas  of  the  mother  coun- 
tries to  the  extent  of  only  100  quota  num- 
bers per  year,  which  places  them  in  die 
same  category  as  the  minimum  quota 
countries.  Under  the  language  of  HR. 
2580,  it  seems  Inescapable  that  during 
the  3-year  Interim  period  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula  for  the  subquota 
areas  of  1  percent  of  the  maximum  num- 
bers available  to  the  mother  counti-y  will 
create  some  rather  unusual  and  unique 
results.  For  instance,  llie  present  quota 
of  Great  Britain  is  appro-umately  65,000 
per  year  and  therefore  that  would  be  the 
maximum  number  of  visas  available  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  3-year  period. 
Applying  the  1 -percent  formula,  each 
.subquota  area  under  the  quota  for  Great 
Britain  would  have  available  to  its  na- 
tives for  use  in  each  fiscal  year  a  total  of 
650  visa  numbers.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  are  15  subquotas  under 
the  quota  for  Great  Britain  and  each 
subquota  has  access  to  650  visa  numbers 
annually.  Therefore,  a  total  of  9.750 
numbers  will  be  available  to  the  .subquota 
areas  annually  as  compared  to  the  pres- 
ent total  of  1.500.  I  might  just  name  a 
few  of  the  subquotas  involved:  Antigua 
with  a  subquota  of  100  would  have  a 
quota  of  650;  British  Guiana  with  a 
subquota  of  100  would  have  a  quota 
of  650;  British  Virgin  Islands  with 
a  subquota  of  100  would  have  a  quota  of 
f) 50 ;  to  name  only  a  few.  But  now  let  us 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  other  quota 
areas.    Greece,  for  instance,  during  the 
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3-year  period  would  have  an  annual 
quota  of  only  308.  Japan  will  have  an 
annual  quota  of  only  185.  China  will 
have  only  a  quota  of  105.  Portueal  will 
have  a,'  quota  of  only  438.  Spain  will 
have  an  annual  quota  of  only  250.  Tur- 
key will  have  a  quota  of  only  225.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  a  little  unusual 
and  a  form  of  discrimination  to  make 
such  larpe  numbers  available  to  the  col- 
onies and  dependent  areas  while  the 
quotas  of  many  of  the  independent  coun- 
trie.s  which  are  among  this  Nation's  best 
friends  receive  no  comparable  Increase. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  Just  my  own 
understanding  of  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  new  bill,  as  a  similar  in^r- 
pretation  has  appeared  In  an  otBclal 
State  Department  memorandum. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  H  R. 
2580  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  the  pattern  of  immigration 
since  the  Imn\ieration  and  Nationality 
Act  became  law  in  1952  in  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  changing 
the  present  quota  law.  As  I  previously 
pointed  out.  3,108.538  ImmlRrRnts  have 
entered  the  United  States  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Of  that 
number  1,032,8.33  entered  as  quota  immi- 
prants  and  3,025.705  as  nonquota  immi- 
grants. It  Is  the  large  number  of  non- 
quota Immigrants  which  gives  rise  to  so 
much  concern  by  the  .sponsors.  It  is 
alleged  that  because  of  the  inequities  in 
the  national  origins  system.  Congress 
was  forced  to  enact  special  legislation 
during  the  period  since  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  became  law  to  allevi- 
ate the  hardship  cases,  and  as  a  result 
the  admission  of  2.025.705  aliens  in  a 
nonquota  status  clearly  establishes  the 
national  origins  quota  formula  to  be  out- 
dated and  out  of  step  with  reality.  This 
Is  not  so,  because  they  fail  to  recognize 
that  only  382.045  of  the  total  of  2.025.705 
nonquota  immigrants  entered  under  spe- 
cial enactments.  The  bulk  of  those  non- 
quota immigrants,  or  roughly  1,643,660. 
entered  under  the  permanent  nonquota 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Those  are  the  provLsions 
wiuch  the  framcrs  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  recognized  as  de- 
sirable to  Include  in  the  permanent  law, 
although  it  was  known  that  they  would 
Increase  total  immigration.  For  obvious 
compassionate  reasons,  it  was  accepted  as 
necessary  to  permit  wives,  husbands,  and 
children  of  U.S.  citizens  to  enter  with- 
out restriction.  For  reasons  of  "good 
neighborliness."  it  was  agreed  to  pennit 
natives  of  Independent  countries  of 
North.  South,  and  Central  America  to 
enter  free  of  the  quotas.  Likewise,  quota 
restrictions  were  not  Imposed  upon  the 
free  movement  of  ministers  of  tellglon 
and  their  families.  These  policies  are 
imt)edded  in  the  national  origins  quota 
law  and  it  is  under  them  that  the  bulk 
of  the  nonquota  immigration  has  entered 
the  country.  There  is  just  no  justifica- 
tion for  saying  that  the  quota  law  must 
be  scrapped  because  a  significant  number 
of  aliens  were  admitted  outside  of  the 
quotas  under  special  enactments  of  Con- 
g'ress.  Those  enactments  were  special 
acts  of  generosity  in  response  to  appeals 
to  grant  relief  In  particular  situations 


after  careful  study  and  I  feel  that  they 
should  only  be  treated  as  such. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  new  quota  formula  provided  In 
H.R.  2580.  It  Is  said  that  enactment  of 
this  quota  scheme  will  remove  "th"  1952 
act's  well-known  restrictive  provisions 
against  Immigrants  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe,"  but  I  defy  anyone, 
from  reading  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  to  find  any  special  restric- 
tive provisions  against  immigration  from 
those  areas.  Certainly,  the  law  embodies 
a  policy  of  restriction,  but  as  we  have 
seen,  restriction  has  been  the  accepted 
policy  of  this  Goven:ment  for  decades. 
The  quotas  of  each  quota  area  are  estab- 
lished under  a  formula  which  is  applied 
in  identically  the  same  fashion  to  all 
other  quota  areas  in  the  world  without 
mentloninfi  any  country  by  name,  and 
yet  it  is  said  that  the  la-w  restricts  im- 
migration from  particular  areas.  The 
truth  is  that  it  restricts  immigration 
from  all  areas,  under  a  uniformly  applied 
rule,  and  that  is  as  close  as  any  law  can 
got  to  being  nondiscriminatorj-.  Quotas 
for  one  country  may  be  larger  than 
quotas  for  another  under  the  national 
origins  formula,  but  the  same  will  be  true 
under  the  formula  provided  in  H.R.  2580. 
Thus,  basically,  it  boils  down  to  the 
question  of  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  formula  would 
be  based  on  equality  and  fair  play,  but 
would  It?  In  the  eyes  of  the  smaller 
country  Is  it  equal  and  just  to  give  the 
larger  share  to  the  larger  country?  In 
the  eyes  of  the  newer  country  is  it  fair 
and  just  to  give  the  larger  share  of  the 
quota  to  the  older  countries  because  they 
have  had  Immigration  opportunities  for 
many  years  and  have  longer  watting 
lists?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answers 
to  those  questions  are  quite  obvious.  It 
Is  Inevitable  that  the  quotas  will  be  dif- 
ferent, and  as  long  as  they  are.  some  will 
say  they  discriminate  and,  unfortunately, 
most  of  these  charges  oiiginate  in  our 
own  country.  Quite  obviously,  the  only 
quota  law  which  could  possibly  treat  all 
Nations  equally  is  one  which  would  pro- 
vide an  identical  quota  for  each  country. 
Such  a  Ip.w  would  not  be  subject  to  a 
charge  of  discrimination,  but  I  doubt 
seriously  whether  it  would  receive  any 
support.  The  test  of  whether  the  law  is 
fair  or  just.  Mr.  President,  is  not  whether 
it  discriminates,  for  all  quota  laws  will, 
but  whether  the  la-v  discriminates  unrea- 
sonably or  unjustly.  The  national  origins 
quota  formula  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner  to  all  without  qualification,  and 
as  long  as  It  is  so  applied  It  is  certainly 
not  subject  to  a  charge  of  imreasonable 
or  unjust  discrimination.  One  may  dis- 
agree with  the  policy  of  the  law.  but  I 
fail  to  see  how  any  workable  quota  could 
provide  any  more  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  interesting  aspect 
of  the  system  provided  in  H.R.  2580.  In 
allocating  visa  numbers,  this  Nation 
would  look  first  to  the  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  visas  would  be  al- 
located on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Under  the  national  origins  quota,  we 
look  first  at  the  composition  of  the  pop- 


ulation of  this  country:  then  we  say 
that  each  country  shall  have  a  quota 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
in  1920  attributable  by  nationality  to  a 
given  country  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  or  reduced  to  the  mathe- 
matical formula  of  one-sixth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  persons  of  the  nationality 
of  that  country  in  the  United  State.';  in 
1920.  In  other  words,  we  hold  up  a  mir- 
ror and  look  at  ourselves  and  base  the 
quotas  of  those  who  wish  to  join  us  on 
what  we  see. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  life  of  me.  I 
cannot  sec  how  it  can  be  said  that  it  is 
discriminatory  to  base  the  numerical 
quota  on  factors  derived  from  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  I  do  not  apologize 
for  the  fact  that,  as  an  American,  I  feel 
that  we  should  and  must  give  due  rec- 
ognition to  the  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  counti-y  in  fixing  our 
quotas.  That  is  what  the  present  quota 
law  does  and  that  is  why  I  believe  it  to 
be  sound  and  in  the  best  interests,  not 
only  of  this  country,  but  also  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
provisions  in  H.R.  2580  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  they  are  a  cause  of  real 
concern.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
continual  attempt  that  is  being  made  to 
erode  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress.  Whenever  authority  is  dele- 
gated to  those  groups  charged  with 
administration  of  a  law,  I  feel  It  is  my 
duty  to  point  out  the  areas  of  possibility 
of  abuses  of  such  authority. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before.  H.R.  2580 
will  eliminate  the  national  origin  quotas 
and  substitute  therefor  an  overall  nu- 
merical limitation  of  170,000  visa  num- 
bers per  year  for  areas  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  exclusive  of  imme- 
diate relatives.  The  allocation  of  those 
numbers  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  multitude  of  preferences  set 
forth  in  the  act.  The  preferences  inso- 
far as  they  relate  to  relatives  aie  so 
designed  that  if  not  used  by  one  relative 
preference  group,  then  they  automati- 
cally become  available  to  other  prefer- 
ence groups.  Priority  in  the  issuance  Is 
to  be  determined  by  the  date  of  the  fillns 
of  the  relative  preference  petition.  It 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  .since 
the  total  quota  of  170.000  will  be  allo- 
cated on  a  worldwide  basis  upon  the 
basis  of  these  many  preference  petitions. 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  will  result 
The  bill  itself  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  be  permitted  to  base 
the  quarterly  allocation  of  visas  to  the 
extent  necessary  upon  estimates  based 
upon  reports  received  from  the  consular 
officers  all  over  the  T'orld.  He  is  then 
faced  with  the  monumental  task  of  allo- 
cating the  visa  numbers  to  the  various 
applicants  under  the  numerous  limita- 
tions provided  in  the  bill.  These  include 
not  only  the  limitations  on  each  prefer- 
ence group,  but  also  the  numerical  lim- 
itation applicable  to  each  country.  The 
manner  in  which  the  plan  will  work 
therefore.  Mr.  President,  will  depend  to 
a  very  large  degree  upon  the  ability  ol 
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the  estimator  to  estimate.  In  other 
words,  to  put  it  more  simply,  there  will 
be  much,  much  discretion  vested  In  the 
administrators  as  to  how  these  numbers 
will  be  dealt  out  to  the  various  appli- 
cants. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  un- 
usual provision  in  the  bill  which  seems 
to  If.'ive  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  the 
hr.nds  of  the  administrators.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the 
allocation  of  6  percent  of  the  quota  num- 
bers for  conditional  entries  to  be  granted 
refugees  contains  a  proviso  that  in  lieu 
of  the  total  number  of  conditional  en- 
tiles authorized,  immigrant  visas  in  a 
number  not  to  exceed  50  percent  may  be 
made  available  to  refugies  in  the  United 
States.  This  language  is  unique  in  two 
respects.  Tire  first  is  that  immigrant 
visas  can  only  be  issued  by  consular  offi- 
cers and  consular  officers  are  only  pres- 
ent at  posts  outside  tJic  United  States; 
and  second,  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  status  of  these  refu- 
gees to  whom  the  visas  are  made  avail- 
able. In  otlicr  words,  in  the  absence  of 
spscific  language,  an  interpretation 
would  be  required  by  the  administrators 
of  the  law.  The  f ramers  of  the  bill  must 
have  had  something  in  mind  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  of  adjustment  and 
if  sD.  why  was  it  not  written  into  the  law 
where  it  properly  belongs?  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  this  is  another  instance  of 
where  the  framers  desired  to  retain  for 
i,he  administrators  the  authority  to  write 
their  own  i-ules. 

There  is  another  provision  in  HR. 
2580  which  I  believe  should  be  viewed 
with  some  alarm.  Under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  you  all  know, 
all  immigrant  applicants  have  always  re- 
ceived fair  treatment  because  of  the  spe- 
cific pi-ovisions  that  their  applications 
musi  be  processed  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  priority  of  their  registration  on 
quota  waiting  lists.  This  becomes  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  nonprefeicJice 
quota  applicants  where  the  demand  has 
always  exceeded  tiie  supply.  Under  the 
language  of  H.R.  2580,  the  numbers  made 
avaiiable  to  the  nonprefercnce  catego;-y 
will  be  issued  strictly  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  tJiey  qualify.  It  would 
seem  quite  obvious  that  this  is  another 
instance  where  a  great  deal  of  discretion 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  administrators 
w  determine  wlien  and  whether  a  par- 
ticular applicant  is  qualified  and  to  be 
granted  priority  by  administrative  order 
rather  than  by  law  as  at  present.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  reaction  of  mine  is 
at  all  .infounded  in  view  of  a  statement 
I  have  seen  by  an  otDcial  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  concerning  the  appUca- 
iion  of  this  new  provision  to  the  effect 
that  new  applicants  in  a  particular  area 
or  foreign  state  will  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  all  present  applicants  who 
are  on  the  waiting  lists  in  the  order  in 
which  they  qualify.  In  other  words,  a 
new  applicant  may  be  qualified  far  ahead 
of  present  applicants  on  the  waiting  lists. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  over  this 
Matter  of  placing  too  much  discretion  in 
the  hands  of  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  quota 
law  results  from  my  observations  over 
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the  years  of  how  the  administrators  fre- 
quently twist  and  bend  the  law  to  suit 
their  purpose.  At  this  point,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  complete  documentation  of  such 
a  case,  which  I  believe  quite  clearly  will 
show  that  ray  concern  in  this  regard  Js 
not  unfoimded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is 
quite  speciAc  wltii  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  quotas  are  tu  be  determined  ond 
estabUshfd.  Section  20ila)  provides  that 
llio  annual  quota  for  any  quota  area  shall 
be  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  number  of 
Inhabitants  in  the  contlneiital  United  States 
in  1920  attributable  by  national  origin  to 
sucli  quota  area  with  the  proviso  that  the 
minimum  quota  for  any  quota  area  shall  be 
one  hundred.  Section  201(b)  specifies  that 
the  dctermin:itlon  of  the  onnu.il  quota  of 
Qx,y  quota  area  sh:ill  be  made  jointly  by 
the  Secrotiiry  of  Sliite.  the  Secret.^ry  of 
Commerce  and  the  Attorney  Genernl.  and 
upon  the  basis  of  that  report  the  President 
shall  proclaim  tlie  quotas.  Section  202(a) 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  each  Independent 
country.  seU-govenJng  dominion,  mandated 
territory  and  territory  under  the  internation- 
al trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations, 
other  than  the  United  States  and  its  out- 
lying posesslons  shall  be  treated  as  a  sep- 
arate quota  area  when  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Section  202  (e)  sets  forth 
the  procedure  for  the  revision  of  quotas 
whenever  required  by  any  change  cf  bound- 
aries, transfer  of  territory,  or  any  political 
change.  Since  that  provision  is  directly  con- 
trolling In  the  case  I  shall  discuss,  I  shall  read 
It  in  toto: 

"(e)  After  the  determination  of  quotas 
has  been  made  as  provided  in  section  201. 
revision  of  the  quotas  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General.  Jointly, 
whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any 
change  of  boundaries  resulting  In  transfer 
of  territory  from  one  sovereignty  to  another, 
a  change  of  administrative  arrangements  of 
a  colony  or  other  dependent  area,  or  any 
other  political  change,  requiring  a  change  in 
the  list  of  quota  areas  or  of  the  territorial 
limits  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  change  In 
the  territorial  limits  of  quota  areas,  not 
requiring  a  change  in  the  quolss  for  such 
areas,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  shall,  upon 
recognition  of  such  change.  Issue  appropri- 
ate Instructions  to  all  consular  offices  con- 
cerning the  change  In  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  quota  areas  Involved.  Whenever  one 
or  more  colonies  or  other  component  or  de- 
pendent areas  overseas  from  the  governing 
country,  or  one  more  quota  areas  have  been 
subject  to  a  change  of  administrative  ar- 
rangements, a  change  of  boundaries,  or  any 
other  political  change,  the  annual  quota  of 
the  newly  established  quota  area  or  the  num- 
ber of  visas  authorized  to  be  Issued  under 
section  202(c)  (1),  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  sum  total  of  quotas  In  effect  or  number 
of  visas  authorized  for  the  area  immediately 
preceding  the  change  of  administrative  ar- 
rangements, change  of  boundaries,  or  other 
poUtical  change." 

On  January  10.  1964.  there  appeared  in 
the  Federil  Register.  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion No.  3569  est-ibllshlng  an  annual  immi- 
gration quota  for  Malaysia  and  Presidential 
Proclamation  No.  3570  establishing  annual 
lmn^lg^ation  quotas  for  Algeria  and  Uganda 
and  a  revised  annual  immigration  quota  for 
Indonesia.  In  response  to  a  request  directed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Information  con- 
cerning the  method  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of   the  new  and  revised  quotas.  I  re- 


ceived the  following  communication  from 
the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Frederick  G.  Dutton: 

February  17.  1964. 

Dear  Senator  Eastland;  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  yolu-  letter  of  January  23,  1964,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  In  which  you  referred 
to  recently  published  Proclamations  Nos.  3568 
and  3670  and  requested  a  detailed  report  on 
the  method  used  in  determining  the  immi- 
gration quotas  for  M-tlaysla  and  Algeria  and 
the  revised  quota  for  Indonesia. 

The  basic  authority  for  the  computations 
which  resulted  in  the  newly  proclaimed 
quotas  for  Malaysia.  Algeria  and  Indonesia  Is 
contained  In  the  last  sentence  of  section 
302te)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  OS  amended  by  section  9  of  the  act  of 
September  26.  I96l!  This  sentence  reads  as 
follows : 

•'Whenever  one  or  more  colonies  or  oth- 
er component  or  dependent  areas  overseas 
from  the  governing  country,  or  one  or  more 
quota  areas  have  been  subject  to  a  change 
of  administrative  arrangements,  a  change  of 
boundaries,  or  any  other  political  change, 
the  annual  quota  of  the  newly  established 
quota  area  or  the  number  of  visas  authorized 
to  be  issued  under  section  202(c)(1),  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  shall  not  be  less  than  the  sum  total  of 
quotas  In  effect  or  number  of  visas  author- 
ized for  the  area  Immediately  preceding  the 
change  of  administrative  arrangements, 
change  of  boundaries,  or  other  political 
change." 

The  new  state  of  Malaysia  comprises  what 
was  formerly  a  single  quota  area  (Federation 
of  Malaya)  and  three  subquota  areas  (North 
Borneo.  Sarawak,  and  Singapore).  Prior  to 
the  establishment  of  Malaysia,  each  of  these 
component  parts  of  the  new  quota  area  waa 
entitled  to  100  quota  numbers  annually  and, 
lience,  the  new  quota  of  400  for  Malaysia  Is 
equal  to  the  total  of  quota  numbers  avail- 
able to  that  quota  area  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  political  change,  which  took 
place  on  .September  16.  1963. 

The  annual  quota  for  Indonesia  was  In- 
creased from  100  to  200  by  Proclamation  3570 
because  of  the  transfer  of  Irian  Barat  (for- 
mer West  New  Guinea)  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  Indonesia  on  May  1.  19G3.  West 
New  Guinea  was  formerly  a  subquota  area 
under  the  Netherlands  quota  and.  as  such, 
was  entitled  to  100  quota  numbers  annually 
as  provided  in  section  202(c)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Thus  the 
Increased  quota  of  200  for  Indonesia  Is  equal 
to  the  total  of  quota  numbers  available  to 
the  components  of  the  new  quotA  area  Ini- 
medlately  preceding  the  political  change  of 
May  1.  1963. 

In  the  case  of  the  new  state  of  Algeria, 
which  the  United  States  recognized  as  an 
Independent  state  on  July  3.  1962,  the  prob- 
lem of  computing  a  new  quota  for  that  quota 
area  presented  us  with  a  unique  situation. 
This  was  so  because  the  territory  formerly 
luiown  as  Northern  Algeria  was  one  of  the 
very  few  component  areas  overseas  from  the 
governing  country  which  were  treated  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  quota  area  of  the  gov- 
erning country  when  the  quot.is  were  pro- 
claimed under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  iProc.  2980  of  June  30.  1952). 
This  being  the  case,  intending  Immigrants 
bom  m  Northern  -Mgerla  had  full  access  to 
the  French  quota  of  3.069.  Southern  Al- 
geria was  treated  as  a  subquota  area  and 
therefore  was  limited  to  100  quota  numbers 
per  year.  A  strict  application  of  the  na- 
tional-origins formula  for  computing  quotas 
would  have  resulted  In  a  minimum  quota  of 
100  for  the  new  state  of  Algeria.  This  seemed 
unrealistic  in  view  of  the  advantage  which 
Algerians  had  long  enjoyed  In  relation  to  the 
French  quota,  and  not  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit    and    Intent    of    section    202(e),    as 
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ameuded  by  section  9  of  ihe  acl  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1961.  The  main  purpose  of  the  1961 
amendment,  as  the  Department  undersl.inti.s 
It,  was  to  minimize  the  impact  ol  pouticiil 
changes  affecting  national  boundaries  so  tnat 
intending  immigrants  would  be  placed  in  a 
posiuoii  no  less  favorable  than  t.*:ey  en- 
Joyed  prior  to  the  political  ciiauge.  Tlie 
new  qiiot.i  of  57*  proclaimed  for  Aleerm  bears 
the  s:.mc  ratio  to  3.069  (quota  t<i  Friincei 
us  the  estimated  population  of  A/gcrla  bore 
to  the  entire  population  of  the  French  qauiA 
are.i  as  of  July  1,  laua.  The  nomber  574, 
in  other  words,  is  ruughly  one-fllth  of  the 
French  quota. 

IX  1  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  Ituow. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fbeoerick  G.  DurrON, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

It  Is  the  next  last  paragraph  of  that  let- 
ter relating  to  the  determination  of  the  an- 
nual quota  of  574  for  the  new  state  of  Algeria 
whlcn  illiLjtr.ites  the  manner  In  which  those 
persons  charged  with  the  administration  of 
a  law  are  able  to  thwart  the  legislative  intent 
by  a  strained  interpretation.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
was  concerned  with  the  manner  In  which  the 
quota  for  Algeria  was  computed  and  request- 
ed further  euUghtenmeut  in  the  following 
communication; 

May  14,  1964. 

Mr.  Fp.tJJEnicK  G.  DunoN. 
Asttntant  Sccretari), 
Uepartmrnt  of  State. 
Wtt^fhingtoH.  IJ.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dt;TTON:  This  has  further  refer- 
ence to  my  letter  of  Jnnuary  23.  10G4.  to  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  with  reference  to  Proc- 
l..m.tion  Ncis.  35BD  and  3570,  and  your 
reply  of  Pehninry  17.  1964;  hut  first  I  wish 
lo  thank  you  for  your  detailed  report  on  the 
mcthrKl  used  in  determining  the  immlgia- 
tlon  quotas  for  Malaysia  and  Aigeriu,  and 
the  revised  quota  for  Indonesia. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Naltiraliz,ition  has  expressed  some  concern 
with  respect  to  the  Stritc  Department's  r.i- 
tlonallzatlon  of  tlie  method  used  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  new  quota  of  574  an- 
nually for  Algeria.  It  Is  the  BUbcommiitees 
view  that  the  last  sentence  of  section  202(e) 
of  the  Immlgr.ation  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  D  of  the  acl  of  Scpteniber 
28.  1061.  wVs  .Idded  for  t;.e  sole  pifriJoce  of 
assuring  tj  all  new  poMllral  entitles  an 
Irauilcr.itlon  quota  it  least  rqual  to  the  total 
of  subqiioti-;  or  quote?  previous!;-  a'-ai'fble 
for  each  of  the  componoiit  parts  of  viich  new 
entity.  In  other  words.  In  amending  sec- 
tion 202iei.  Congress  was  concerned  with 
tlic  quota  situation  resulting  from  rhe  com- 
bination of  minimum  quota  ureas  or  sub- 
quota  areas  and  did  not  Intend  that  tl.e 
new  provision  rout.Tlne»1  in  the  !ait  sentence 
of  2021  el  should  encompn.'s  revisions  result- 
ing from  the  transfer  of  nlleglnnce  of  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  popiilntlon  of  a  govern- 
ing countrv  to  that  of  a  new  political  entity. 
It  is  believed  th.-.t  section  202iei.  prior  to 
Its  amendment,  adequately  cohered  that  sit- 
uation. This  understanding  of  the  purpo.se 
of  the  last  sentence  of  sect'on  202(cl  I.-  sup- 
ported bv  the  following  language  rontnln'-d 
In  House  Heport  No.  10B6.  87th  Coiipress.  1st 
session,  which  accompanied  the  amending 
legislation  wlicn  It  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicir.ry  of  the  House  of 
Representative?  on  August  30.  1961: 

••Similarly,  anticip.tlng  the  forthcoming 
asstimpt.on  of  n'l  independent  status  by  the 
West  Indies  FedTallon.  this  section  of  the 
bin  proposes  to  assure  to  this  or  similar  new 
political  entitles  an  immigration  quota  equal 
to  the  total  of  subquot.-is  or  quotr.s  now 
available  for  each  of  the  component  parts 
of  such  a  new  entity. 

••To  cite  an  example,  upon  the  merger  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  Into  the  United  .*rab  Repub- 


lic, the  new  entity  was  allocated  only  100 
quota  numbers  annually,  while  prior  to  the 
iiif:r'.;er,  each  of  the  2  component  parts 
had  a  100  quota  for  itself.  This  situation 
will  be  corrected  under  section  9  of  this  leg- 
islation " 

In  addition,  ihat  document  refers  to  the 
views  of  the  State  Departme.-t  contained 
In  reports  on  Eln-»lliir  Icglilatlon  which  ap- 
pear to  be  in  accord  with  the  aubcoinmlt- 
tee's  understanding. 

In  the  case  of  Algeria.  It  la  the  subcom- 
mittee's understanding  fnat  historically 
northern  Algeria  has  been  tresited  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  metropolitan  France  and  Intend- 
ing immigrants  from  northern  Algeria  had 
full  access  to  tlie  French  quota  of  3,069.  In 
view  of  the  provisiouo  of  section  201(a|  and 
202(ei  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  relating  to  the  establishment  and  the 
revision  of  quotas,  it  Is  dimcult  for  the  sub- 
committee to  find  the  Justification  for  es- 
tablishing for  Algeria  i>  quota  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  quota  for  Prance  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  of  the  population  of  northern  Al- 
geria to  France  without  malting  any  corre- 
sponding revision  In  the  quota  for  France 
as  a  result  of  the  popuUtion  transfer. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  :xny  further 
comments  you  may  have  regarding  this  mat- 
ter at  your  earliest  convenience 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 


Chairman. 

In  r?p'y  to  that  further  Inquiry  clie  fol- 
lowing letter  w.s  rccrlved  from  the  I'len 
A=slrf.aiit  Srcrnliry  of  Stite.  the  Honorable 
Frederick  G.  Dutton,  which  I  rend^ 

DE"ARrMrNT  OP  Sr.»rt:, 
V/athitigio.i.  June  3, 19Ci. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Ciiainnait.  CommHlee  on  the  Judiciary, 
V.S.  SenaU\ 

Dzsa.  Me.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  thank  .vou 
for  your  letter  of  May  14.  1964.  making  fur- 
ther inquiry  v/lth  reg.ird  to  tl^e  Immi^rritlon 
quota  for  .-Ugerla  (Proc.  No.  3570  of  J  mu  iry 
7.  1964:  29  FM.  249),  and  expressing  the 
Subcommittee's  concern  with  the  method 
i-iECd  by  the  Department  in  computing  that 
quoi.i. 

The  Deparimcnt's  letter  of  February  17, 
1904.  m  reply  lo  your  letter  of  Janu;u:y  23, 
1564.  txpl.iincd  tiiat  the  piobi«m  of  coinput- 
iL-.x  a  nc%\  q-uot.;  tor  the  Independent  State 
of  .-Mgeri.i  presented  a  uiiiu'io  rltuntion.  Wj 
re  lU/e^i  that  the  19C1  amendment  of  sectloii 
2U'.;ici  of  tVic  ImnUKrol'.on  and  Natlon.illty 
.\cl  (Publio  Law  B7-301)  contemplated  po- 
litical changes  aimil.ir  to  those  involved  In 
tiio  foricitlon  of  t.ne  West  Indies  Federation 
,iiid  the  Dieiger  of  Eg-,pt  and  Syria  into  the 
United  .\r.ib  Ecp'jbl'c.  However,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amended  .section  202(e),  as 
interpreted  by  the  Department,  allows  for  a 
broader  application.  It  refers  to  political 
changes  Involving  OHJ  or  more  co?o«icj  ■  •  • 
or  one  or  mo'C  quota  weas.  (Italics 
supplied.)  The  change  of  boundaries  which 
resulted  in  the  establl.<ihment  of  the  State 
of  .Mserla  actually  involved  one  quot.i  area: 
i.e..  France,  and  one  subquota  area:  i.e., 
southern  Algeria.  If  the  statutory  language 
had  limited  It;-  application  to  political 
chanses  involving  two  or  more  colonies  or 
two  or  more  quota  are:is.  lis  in  the  case  of 
the  West  Indies  Federation  or  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  there  would  be  little  room 
(or  doubt  or  m:.sunderstar.dlng. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  tinnuP.l  quota  of 
S.ees  estibllshed  tor  France,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  nnSce  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  that  quota  when  the  Algerian 
quota  was  proclaimed.  The  1920  population 
base  on  which  the  French  quota  was  deter- 
mined under  section  11  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924  did  not  include  Inhabitants  who 
attributed  their  national  origin  to  Algeria. 


It  represented  Immigration  from  continental 
France  only. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  G.  Dotton, 

Assistant  Secretary,  r 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  quite  clear  in  this  * 
case  that  tiiere  is  ho  real  foundation  lu  the 
statute  for  the  conclution  v.'hlch  has  b?eii 
reached  through  administrative  Inlerpreu- 
tlon  which  romplclely  disregards  the  legu. 
lative  history  of  the  prtvlilon.  The  Un- 
guoge  of  the  sentence  which  was  added  to 
section  202(e)  is  not  complicated  and  when 
read  In  the  light  of  the  statement  of  the 
House  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary  when  the 
bill  was  favorably  reported  Its  purpose  1-  on- 
vio^as.  That  purpose  is  to  insure  that  v;hea 
one  or  more  colonies  or  one  or  more  quota 
areas  merge,  that  the  new  political  entity 
will  have  the  sf.me  number  of  quota  numbers 
av.-'llable  to  It  as  previously  were  avallabk:  to 
the  component  bodies  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Its  purpose  Is  not 
to  make  quota  numbers  available  where  they 
had  not  been  available  before  under  any 
provision  of  that  act.  Let  me  read  from  the 
House  Report  No.  1036  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  8l5t  Congress  which  makes  this  pur- 
pose abundantly  clear: 

"Similarly,  anticipating  the  forthcoming 
resumption  of  an  independent  status  by  ihe 
West  Indies  Federation,  this  section  of  ihe 
bill  proposes  to  assure  to  this  or  similar 
new  political  entitles  an  immigration  quota 
equ:'.l  lo  the  total  of  subquolas  or  quotas 
now  available  for  each  of  the  component 
parts  of  such  a  new  entity. 

•'To  cite  an  example,  upon  the  merger  of 
Svria  and  Egypt  into  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, the  new  entity  was  oJlocaled  only 
100  quota  number?  annually,  while  rrinr  tn 
the  merger  each  of  the  2  component  par's 
had  a  100  q'.:ota  for  itself.  This  situation  will 
be  corrected  under  section  9  of  this  legisla. 
tion.  ^ 

"In  reporting  on  July  10,  1961,  on  a  simi- 
lar provision  contained  In  H.R.  6300.  the  De- 
pai-tment  of  State,  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Brooks  ttiys.  Assistant  Secretary  cf  Con- 
gressional Relations,  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  this  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment stating  as  follows: 

•  Section  6  would  amend  section  202(cr 
of  t!ie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 
two  significant  respects: 

"•(a)  It  would  eliminate  the  ceilln!;  of 
2.000  nov/  Imposed  on  the  aggregate  of  all 
minimum  quotas  within  the  Asla-PaclSc 
Triangle,  and 

•'  •|b)  It  would  assure  to  new  political  en- 
t'tles  an  Immigration  quota  equal  to  the 
total  of  quotas  or  subquotas  presently  es- 
tablished for  e.ich  of  the  component  parts 
which  comprise  the  new  entity." 

•The  Department  strongly  favors  the 
amendment  (summarized  under  (a)  abovei 
inasmuch  as  any  reduction  In  quotas  a-  re- 
quired by  existing  law  would  adverselv  af- 
fect the  foreign  relations  of  the  t.inii«l 
States.  The  prompt  enactment  of  the  other 
amendment  to  section  202ie)  is  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  the  Department  in  view  of  the 
Iramlnem  independence  of  the  West  Indies 
FeUerntion.  now  expected  in  the  e.arly  par; 
of  1982.  Upon  gaining  Independence.  th« 
Federation  will  be  entitled  to  an  Unmlffretior. 
quota  which,  if  computed  under  exisiioe 
law.  would  amount  to  100  compared  with  a 
total  of  1.000  quota  numbers  now  available 
to  the  component  areas  of  the  Federntion 
This  reduction  would  be  highly  undes'.'^Wf 
from  a  foreign  policy  point  of  view.  Conse- 
quently, the  Department  strongly  endorses 
the  proposed  amendment  which  would  of- 
thorize  an  annual  quota  of  1.000  for  tM 
Federation.  In  the  event  that  H.K  6300 
should  not  be  enacted  during  the  curren: 
session  of  the  Congress,  the  Deparime.'i"- 
urges   that    this   particular   amendment  Ik 
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considered  in  a  separate  bill.  Otherwise,  the 
U.ilted  Slates  would  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  restricting  the  Federation  to  a  quota  of 
ICO  upon  Iti,  acquisition  of  an  Independent 

StiltUS." 

Admittedly,  the  situation  In  Algeria  prior 
to  its  independence  was  unique  In  that 
souOiern  Algeria  was  lreat*^d  as  a  subquoui 
jrea  while  northern  -Algeria  was  treated  as 
ill  integrel  part  of  France  end  the  inhabi- 
tuiiis  of  northern  Algeria  had  lull  access  to 
tiie  quota  of  Prance  ol  3009.  The  newly  in- 
dependent Algeria,  then,  did  not  result  from 
a  mrrger  of  one  or  more  colonies  or  one  or 
n:  ■•J  quota  aicas  as  contemplated  by  the 
nL«^  langueee  In  section  202ic),  of  the  Im- 
niigration  and  Nationality  Act.  What  oc- 
cnr.cd  was  a  political  change  In  an  area  from 
the  Mother  country.  Prance,  under  which 
Algeria  becam-i  an  independent  nation.  It 
Is  true  that  quota  numbers  prior  to  Inde- 
pciidence  haa  been  authorized  for  issuance 
to  Inhabitants  of  the  area  Involved  under 
botii  the  French  quota  and  a  subquota  of 
that  quotn  for  southern  .Mgerta.  But  does 
tnis  Justify  the  establishment  of  a  quota  of 
374  lor  Algeria  on  the  ground  that  the  new 
language  In  section  202(e)  guarantees  an 
annual  quota  for  the  newly  established  quota 
iirea  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  number 
of  visas  authorized  for  the  area  preceding  tlie 
political  change?  There  were  no  specific 
quota  numbers  previously  authorized  for  Al- 
geria other  than  the  subquota  of  100  for 
soiUi.ern  Algeria,  and  so  the  State  Depart- 
ment explains  that  the  new  quota  of  574 
bciiri  the  same  ratio  to  the  ovexall  quota  uf 
3069  lor  France  as  the  estimated  population 
of  Alserla  on  July  1.  1962,  bore  to  the  total 
p,ip^j|.'itlou  of  France,  This  new  quota  is 
rouaihly  one-fifth  of  the  French  quota.  The 
Sure  Department  explain.-,  that  a  strict  ap- 
plication of  the  national  origin  provisions 
wou'fl  hpve  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  minimum  quota  of  100,  to  which  It  is  cn- 
utled  under  the  law,  but  this  Is  considered 
to  in;  unrealist-c.  Accordingly,  It  crci-.ted  a 
ney-  quota  end  seeks  to  Justify  Its  action 
uiid'r  ii  pro.'ision  of  the  law  which  is  com- 
plete.y  inappllcabie  to  the  aittiation  with 
wUirb  we  are  concerned.  In  other  words, 
the  administrators  decided  what  they  wanted 
to  d'j  first  and  then  twisted  the  language 
of  t^ie  sti^tute  to  Justify  their  action  calling 
is  a  broader  application  ol  the  piovlsion. 
In.-,teaa  of  c-slatjUshlng  a.  quota  of  100  for 
Al'ze.-i-  they  establlahed  a  quota  of  574.  there- 
by .ildinr  474  unaulnoiS.'jeQ  numbers  to  the 
ourji!  quota.  If  Algeria,  as  the  State  De- 
Piinment  contends.  Is  entitled  to  p.'irt  of  the 
French  quota  as  a  result  of  the  political 
ch.->!ig»  why  was  not  the  French  quota  re- 
duced to  the  extent  of  the  numl>ers  traus- 
!c:r?d  BB  a  result  of  the  bouudnry  changes 
•  i  hot  been  the  practice  under  section  202(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act? 
T^.e  S:riie  D':p.-irlment  passes  this  off  lightly 
b.f  uying  that  nu  proportionate  reduction 
W.-.S  made  because  the  population  on  which 
the  French  quota  was  bused  did  not  include 
inlinbitants  who  attributed  their  national 
orlgl.'i  to  Algeria,  but  was  limited  to  con- 
tine. ital  France.  Tlit-n.  the  question  might 
be  .  £ked:  Why  were  the  'nlKibitants  of 
norticrn  Algeria  ever  permltte<l  to  use  the 
Fren.-li  qucta?      ' 

Th.s  raises  the  question  of  why  Algeria 
Wiis  accorded  special  treatment.  Does  this 
not  constitute  administrative  discrimination 
agftiust  those  countries  wiiose  quotas  have 
been  cstabllslied  under  the  nniilonal  origins 
pri,.5,',ns?  Is  Algeria  entitled  to  a  special 
quotj  of  574  while  Greece  hrs  a  quota  of 
308;  Spiin  •  q-jota  of  250;  Australia  a  quota 
of  ICT'T  X  liope  that  I  have  made  my  point 
■ha:  u  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  if  not 
disastrous  to  accept  any  proposal  which 
would    vest    administrative    agencies    with 


broad  discretionary  control  over  the  alloca- 
tion of  quotas.  In  the  situation  to  which 
I  have  Just  alluded,  we  have  seen  an  example 
of  the  liberties  the  bureaucrats  will  take  in 
Interpreting  any  law  m  order  to  Justify  a 
desired  end  result.  Just  imiiglne  what  would 
!ui;jpcn  if  they  h.Tj  a  statute  which  actually 
granted  them  discretionary  autnorlty  in  the 
allocation  ol  ^  Isas  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  summary,  then, 
it  may  be  obsei^ved  that  the  proposed  re- 
visions of  the  quota  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naiionality  Act  contained 
in  the  bill.  H.R.  2580.  constitute  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  polic.v  expressed  in 
the  national  origins  quota  provisions. 
The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
provides  for  a  maximum  quota  with  an 
empirical  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
the  quota  numbers.  That  formula  does 
not  contemplate  the  mandatory  is.suance 
of  all  numbers  made  available,  but  rather 
that  the  flow  of  Immigi-ants  up  to  the 
maximum  v.ill  be  in  accordance  with 
the  formula.  Under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2580.  however,  the  overall  quota  of 
170.000  will  be  a  minimum  quota  as  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  in- 
sure full  use  of  all  quota  numbers  each 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  loosely  drawn 
bill  which  we  are  asked  to  hastily  eii.ict 
into  law  for  the  avowed  purpose  oi  ric- 
stroyine  the  national  origins  quouts. 
Why.  we  must  ask  ourselves,  is  theie  such 
a  burning  desire  to  destroy  the  national 
origins  quota?  We  are  loid  that  quot.is 
must  be  eliminated  completely  anti  that 
determination  of  the  order  of  admis- 
sion of  admis.sible  aliens  should  be  based 
only  on  Ms  relationship  to  persons  in 
the  United  Stales,  his  training  and  skills 
and  the  lime  of  hLs  a.upUcation.  Ati  ex- 
amination of  Ihe  measure  clearly  .shous 
that  the  idea  of  quotas  has  not  been 
abandoned,  but  only  national  origin 
quotas.  By  the  very  words  of  the  stat- 
ute. 1  country  may  not  use  more 
than  20.000  of  the  overall  visa  numbers, 
so  that  certainly  establishes  quotas. 
Does  this  mean  thai  all  men  are  to 
be  treated  ths  same  until  20,000  visa 
numbers  have  been  used  by  any  1 
country?  Whe-i  that  20,000  limit  h.-is 
been  reached,  the  next  man  in  line  tor 
a  number  in  that  country  is  nol  going 
to  be  treated  the  same  as  the  man  in 
a  country  where  the  limit  has  not  been 
reached.  If  there  are  no  quotas,  then 
how  is  it  tliat  in  section  2  of  the  bill  W'j 
.Ind  that  the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Acl  relating  to  the 
ase  of  the  "mother  country"  quota  by 
colonies  or  other  dependent  areas  is  to 
be  amended  to  provide  a  specific  f  jrmiiia 
for  establishing  the  number  of  immi- 
grants in  such  colonies  or  dej3endent 
areas  which  may  be  charged  to  the  gov- 
erning foreign  state. 

Certainly,  the  measure  recoifnizes  that 
there  will  bo  quotas  or  limits  and  that 
they  are  bound  to  be  different.  Being 
different,  will  not  the  quotas  or  numeri- 
cal llmitatior.s  be  subject  lo  a  charge  of 
being  discriminatory?  Will  the  fact  that 
a  different  foi-mula  is  used  placate  all 
immigrant  peoples  when  the  inevitable 


result  will  be  to  permit  more  persons  to 
enter  from  one  country  than  another? 
Why  must  we  offend  our  friends  by  the 
adoption  of  a  formula  under  which  it 
is  highly  probable  that  occasions  will 
arise  when  their  natives  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  obtain  visas  freely  as  formerly. 
Will  this  prom.ote  good  relatioris  with  our 
friends?  This  measure  does  not  even 
provide  a  minimum  quota  for  al!  coun- 
tries, and  yet  its  sponsors  say  the  quota 
system  under  the  Immigration  and  Ra- 
tionality Act  is  discriminatory  and  un- 
just. 

This  attack  against  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  system  is  not  new.  for  it  had 
been  subjected  to  constant  sniping  in  the 
decades  following  its  enactment  in  1924 
and  the  same  charges  of  discrimination 
were  constantly  leveled  at  it:  but  yet  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Congress  ap- 
proved its  reenactment  in  1B52  when 
Congress  overrode  a  Presidential  veto  ol 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Why  then  is  there  this  continuing  at- 
tack which  grows  more  vociferous  in  elec- 
tion years?  Is  it  really  a  basic  concern 
of  theory  or  is  it  in  reality  a  desire  for 
more  immigration?  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  latter. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  al- 
locates to  each  country  of  the  world,  and 
I  emphasize  each,  an  iintnigration  quota 
of  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  tlie  number 
of  our  people  who  attribute  their  na- 
tional origin  to  that  country.  Tlius  we 
have  an  invariable  exact  mathematical 
formula  equally  applicable  to  all  coun- 
tiie.s  of  the  world,  with  one  exception 
and  that  is  that  no  country  shall  be  left 
out.  but  shall  have  at  least  a  quota  of  100 
annually.  It  has  been  described  as  a 
mirror  held  up  before  the  American 
people  and  as  the  various  proportions  of 
our  national  origins  groups  are  reflected 
in  the  mirror,  computations  of  tJie  quotas 
are  made  in  accordance  with  that  reflec- 
tion. Is  this  discrimination  which  we 
And  unjust?  I  think  not.  Certainly  it  is 
discriminate  action,  but  it  is  action 
which  recognizes  the  differences  among 
the  ethnic  groups  in  our  population,  and 
it  is  not  the  practice  of  discrimination 
in  its  abhon-ent  sense. 

Thi.s  foi-mula  which  treats  persons  dif- 
ferently, because  they  are  basically  dif- 
ferent, was  not  hastily  arrived  at.  There 
was  a  special  departmental  committee 
which  undertook  the  task  in  1924  of 
determining  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  It 
did  not  complete  its  work  until  1929  when 
it  made  its  report  to  the  President.  That 
committee  anai5'5;ed  the  population  of 
the  United  States  and  through  most 
careful  research  and  study  calculated  as 
exactly  a-s  humanly  possible  how  many 
of  the  members  of  our  population  at  that 
time  descended  from  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  the  Italian,  the  Polish,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Spanish,  the  Irish,  tlie  Portu- 
guese, the  Greek,  and  so  on.  The  for- 
mula placed  in  effect  is  the  recognition 
by  tlie  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country  to  maintain  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  basic  composi- 
tion. This  was  the  purpose  of  the  nu- 
merical limitations  imposed  under  the 
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national  oriElns  formula,  and  such  nu- 
merical limitation  based  on  an  Invari- 
able formula  is  not  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. Those  provisions  which  denied 
quotas  to  persons  because  of  race  have 
been  removed  from  our  law.  and  to 
chaige  that  the  present  formula  is  based 
on  a  policy  of  deliberate  discrimination 
is  just  not  based  on  fact. 

Our  immigration  policy  as  embodied  in 
our  quota  law  recognizes  that  people  are 
different  and  that  nations  arc  different 
nnd  tliat  all  have  made  a  contribution  to 
the  rrowth  and  development  of  this 
countiy.  but  because  of  their  very  dif- 
ferences their  contribution  has  varied. 
The  fact  that  we  recognize  that  different 
peoples  made  different  contributions  to 
the  ei'eat  Ainerlcan  amalgamation  docs 
r.ot  mean  that  we  arc  saying  that  one  is 
superior  to  the  other.  We  are  saving 
that  we  b'jlleve  that  our  le'-al.  poUtical 
and  social  .systemt  derived  from  a  popu- 
lation composed  of  persons  of  those  grer.t 
rilffeienccs.  and  that  we  further  believe 
that  the  prcseivation  of  this  new  Ameri- 
can culture  and  the  fundamental  insti- 
tutions of  this  Nation  can  most  lilcely  be 
preserved  and  strengthened  by  the  pres- 
en-ation  of  the  relative  pioportions  of 
tht)se  different  people  :n  our  society. 
Again,  this  docs  not  mean  that  we  fay 
that  one  croup  is  superior  or  another 
rroup  is  interior,  but  simply  that  various 
ai-oups  of  people  are  different.  The  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  does  not 
set  forth  any  theory  of  racial  or  ethnic 
.superiority,  nor  ^s  there  valid  ground  for 
sayins  there  is  an  implication  of  racial 
or  etVmlc  inferiority,  though  some  per- 
sons for  purely  self-servin.?  purposes  seek 
to  draw  such  an  Inference. 

Mr.  President,  I  beiieve  that  it  would 
be  interestlns  to  read  a  commentary  on 
the  national  origins  quota  system  which 
appeared  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  1,  1924.  when  Coneiess 
v,as  considerinE!  leaislatlon  which  it  ulti- 
mately enacted  as  the  1924  Quota  Act 
embodying  national  origins  quotas: 

In  formuUUlng  n  pcruiiuicnt  policy  two 
i-onsidcratlons  iire  of  prime  importiince.  The 
first  is  iliat  tlic  country  Has  a  right  to  .say 
TTiio  shall  and  who  shail  not  come  In,  It  Is 
not  for  any  foreign  country  to  determine  our 
immigration  policy.  The  second  Is  that  the 
basis  for  restriction  must  be  chosen  with  a 
view  not  to  the  Interest  of  any  group  or 
groups  in  this  country,  whether  racial  or 
reltsious.  but  rather  with  a  view  to  the 
country's  best  Uiterests  us  a  whole.  The  great 
test  Is  asslmllablUty.  Will  the  newcomers  f,t 
into  the  Americjin  life  readily?  Is  their 
culture  sufficiently  nkln  to  our  own  to  make 
It  possible  for  them  easily  to  take  their  place 
among  us?  There  is  no  question  of  "su- 
perior" or  "inferior"  races,  or  of  "Nordics."  or 
of  prejudice,  or  racial  egotism  Certain 
groups  not  only  do  not  fuse  easily,  but  con- 
sistently endeavor  to  keep  alive  their  racial 
distinctions  when  they  settle  among  us. 
They  perpetuate  the  "hyphei*"  which  Is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  seek  to 
create  foreign  blocs  In  our  midst. 

The  editorial  policy  of  that  newspaper 
has  changed  considerably  in  the  passing 
years  but  its  reasoning  then  is  still  valid. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  it  has  be- 
come quite  obvious  that  the  critics  of  our 
present  immigration  policy  will  find 
themselves  stuck  with  tWs  spurious  label 


of  discrimination  wWch  they  have  been 
hurling  at  the  national  origins  quota  law 
ever  since  its  enactment.  They  shout 
dtscriminatiun"  and  then  over  the  years 
what  have  they  done?  They  have  of- 
fered plan  alter  plan  to  break  down  the 
law:  unified  quota  plans;  family  rema- 
fication  quota  plans:  quota  pooling  plans; 
population-immigration  plans:  and  ad 
infinitum.  But  what  has  been  the  result? 
In  all  cases  the  substitutes  contained 
quantitative  variations  in  the  selection  of 
immigrants,  but  those  who  cried  loudest 
did  not  advocate  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion. This  is  the  dilemma  of  tho.se  who 
cast  these  unloundcd  charges  against  a 
formula  which  is  ba.sed  soundly  on  the 
true  proportions  of  the  national  origins 
groups  in  our  population.  They  do  not 
advocate  establishment  of  numerically 
equal  quotas  for  all  countries.  Trtcy  offer 
a  substitute  without  a  sound  formula 
with  built-in  mechanisms  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  quota  numbers  by  administrative 
discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  the  clamor  of 
the  inunigration  reformists  that  we  must 
remove  the  national  origin  quotas  be- 
cause it  offends  other  nations  and  dam- 
ages our  foreign  relations.  It  has  been 
stated  officially  that  it  would  better  our 
foreign  relations  if  we  followed  a  differ- 
ent immigration  policy.  Do  these  critics 
ever  attempt  to  explain  the  national 
origins  quotas  from  a  position  of 
strength?  Do  they  ever  attempt  to  tell 
the  truth  rather  than  raalljn  this  law 
of  ours  which  many  of  them  are  con- 
stitutionally bound  to  uphold  and  sup- 
port? No,  that  is  not  the  way  they 
i>roceed  as  Americans. 

They  engage  in  continuing  campaigns 
of  self-condemnation  and  unceasingly 
shout  discrimination  from  tlie  hou.se- 
tops.  We  have  always  honored  our  obli- 
gations to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  it  is 
time  that  we  started  defending  our  policy 
rather  than  apologizing  for  it.  Our  do- 
mestic strength  is  our  corrcrn  and  it 
must  not  be  governed  by  demands  from 
abroad.  If  there  are  claims  from  abroad 
that  our  immigration  policy  discrimi- 
nates against  the  peoples  of  a  particular 
coimtry,  it  would  occur  to  me  that  that 
country  is  saying  that  it  does  not  like 
the  composition  of  our  population  and 
would  like  to  see  it  changed. 

Is  this  a  valid  position  to  respect? 
There  are  many  policies  of  this  country 
which  wiU  not  please  all  nations  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  try  to  win  the  approval  and 
love  of  the  outside  world  through  the 
enactment  of  such  an  immigration  policy. 
The  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  weakening  of  the 
Institutions  of  this  country,  and  if  we 
do  not  remain  strong,  then  immigration 
policy  wDl  become  a  moot  question  in 
any  event. 

Mr.  President,  the  advocates  of  the 
proposed  revisions  of  the  quota  system 
contained  in  the  bill,  H.R.  2580  place 
much  emphasis  on  the  assertion  that  it 
will  facilitate  the  admission  Into  this 
counti-y  of  aliens  with  special  skills 
which  are  needed  here.  They  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  this  is  a  new  policy 
and  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  change 
our  quota  system  in  order  to  grant  pref- 


erential treatment  to  those  prospective 
immigrants  with  much  needed  skills.  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  set  the  record 
straight  in  this  regard. 

Since  December  24, 1952.  when  the  Mc- 
Carran-Waltcr  Act  became  effective,  50 
percent  of  all  the  quota  numbers  have 
been  available  for  issuance  to  intending 
immigrants  with  special  knowledge  or 
skills  whose  services  are  needed  in  this 
country.  This  first  preference  class  o( 
immigrants,  as  they  are  called,  are  en- 
titled to  use  79,2il0  quota  numbers  each 
year  out  of  the  total  overall  quota  of 
158,561.  The  visas  for  the  first  pref- 
r/rcnce  immigrants  are  issued  on  the 
basis  of  petitions  filed  by  the  prospective 
employer  which  establish  the  aliens 
qualifications  and  the  need  for  his  sen'- 
iees.  This  selective  feature  of  the  quota 
system  permits  those  who  establish  the 
need  becau.se  of  tiie  nonavailability  of 
skilled  persons  in  this  country  to  obtain 
a  preference  in  the  'ssuance  of  visas 
tmder  each  quota  for  qualified  specialists 
or  skilled  workers  from  abi-oad.  The 
concept  of  asking  the  aliens  what  they 
can  do  for  this  country,  then.  Is  not  new 
and  has  formed  the  basis  for  tlie 
selectivity  under  the  first  pi-eference 
quota  for  the  past  decade. 

It  was  after  lengthy  consideration  that 
the  Congress  decided  that  the  interests 
of  this  country  required  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  each  quota  be  leserved  for 
persons  needed  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  their  special  skills  of  tialninf. 
The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  quotas 
was  made  available  to  close  relatives  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aliens. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  President ,  that  out 
of  the  total  of  132  principal  quota  aieas 
and  subquota  areas  under  Vihich  visas 
are  available  to  aliens,  110  of  those  quotas 
»or  subquotas  are  current  at  the  present 
time.  In  other  words,  if  an  industry,  or 
a  hospital,  or  9  university,  or  a  Govern- 
ment agency  needs  the  services  of  (in 
alien  speciaU."?*  or  skilled  worker,  no  dif- 
ficulty would  be  encountered  In  obtain- 
ing a  visa  under  the  first  preference  por- 
tion of  the  quota  for  108  countries.  It 
is  true  that  there  would  be  a  delay  in 
issuance  in  the  remaining  countries,  but 
not  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  immediate  entry  from  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  of  a  physicist  to  do  re- 
search in  the  structure  of  metal,  but  it  Is 
quite  likely  that  the  need  could  be  met 
under  one  of  the  other  quotas.  The  law 
is  not  intended  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  skilled  persons  from  particular  areas 
of  the  world,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  a  need  is  established  a  qualified  alien 
can  be  found  under  the  present  quota 
system. 

The  present  system  for  according  pref- 
erential treatment  is  not  so  inflexible 
as  it  is  sometimes  alleged.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  but  under  present  pro- 
cedures if  an  alien  who  is  temporarily  * 
the  country  acquires  first  preference 
status  upon  the  basis  of  a  petition  fileii 
by  an  employer  who  needs  his  senices, 
he  will  be  permitted  to  remain  here  so 
long  as  he  maintains  that  status  even 
though  the  first  preference  portion  of 
the  quota  to  which  he  is  chargeable  is 
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oversubscribed.  He  wUl  be  permitted  to 
cirry  on  his  essential  work  while  he 
av  ails  the  availability  of  a  quota  num- 
rjer  In  order  to  accommodate  the  need. 
his  spouse  and  children  may  lie  paroled 
mto  the  United  States  to  be  with  him 
while  he  wait.',.  Furthermore,  if  U  is  de- 
termined that  national  defense  interests 
■Aarrant  such  action,  a  highly  skilled 
technician  and  his  family  may  be  paioled 
into  the  United  States  by  the  Attorney 
General  if  the  first  preference  portion 
of  the  quota  to  which  he  is  chargeable  is 
not  immediately  available.  It  seems 
quite  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
"hen  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  special- 
ized or  skilled  services  of  aliens  in  this 
country,  that  need  can  be  met  reason- 
ably well  under  existing  law  while  at 
[he  same  time  the  interests  of  our  own 
labor  market  are  protected. 

Concurrent  with  all  the  publicity  for 
immigration  reforms  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
mission of  skilled  workers  there  is  the 
demand  for  reforms  to  permit  the  reunl- 
fications  of  families.  One  might  get  the 
impression  that  the  national  origins 
quota  system  results  in  the  separation  of 
families,  but  this  is  far  from  tlie  truth. 
The  truth  is  that  after  50  percent  of 
each  quota  is  made  available  to  the  first 
preference  skilled  group  the  remaining 
50  percent  is  made  available  to  close  rel- 
itives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aliens, 
plus  liny  numbers  not  used  by  the  first 
preference.  The  relatives  entitled  to  the 
preferences  include  parents  of  U..S.  cit- 
izens, unmarried  children  of  US  citi- 
zens, and  spouses  and  children  of  resi- 
dent aliens.  The  Immiiriation  and  Na- 
tionality Act  goes  even  further  and  pro- 
Wdes  that  if  any  numbers  remain  after 
the  specific  preference  groups  ha\e  been 
sened,  50  percent  of  any  such  numbers 
shall  be  available  to  the  brothers,  sisters, 
and  tnarricd  children  of  U-S.  citizens. 
This  latter  group  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  fourth  preference  under  the 
quota. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act 
items  from  the  heavy  oversubscription 
of  this  fourth  preference  class,  I  feel  that 
a  little  clarification  should  be  offered  at 
:his  time.  In  the  first  place,  this  com- 
passionate feature  was  added  to  the  law 
(or  the  first  time  in  1952  by  the  Immlgra- 
•lon  and  Nationality  Act  The  attention 
of  C  ingress  was  brought  to  certain  iso- 
lated cases  where  elderly  brothers  and 
■asters  of  U.S.  citizens  were  alone  in  the 
Old  World  and  without  any  preference 
'Seed  the  bleak  prospect  of  never  seeing 
•heir  relatives  in  the  United  States 
aealn.  They  were  single  and  in  many 
cases  supported  by  the  brother  or  sister, 
nere.  They  were  not  given  a  true  pref- 
^ence.  but  it  was  felt  that  if  any  num- 
wrs  remained  in  the  quotas  after  the 
preferences  had  firet  call,  then  these 
"Wer  brothers  and  sisters  should  have  a 
priority  in  the  use  of  the  nonpreference 
portion  of  the  quotas  to  the  extent  of  25 
percent  which  was  subsequently  raised 
w  00  percent.  Since  they  were  old  and 
sjone  it  was  considered  reasonable  to  in- 
clude them  wlthm  the  concept  of  a  "fam- 
^y  unit"  which  should  be  maintained, 
similarly,  the   extension   of  this  smaU 
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priority  to  married  children  of  citijzens 
seemed  justified.  In  other  words,  if  any 
numbers  were  left  over,  these  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens  should  have  a  preference 
over  "new  seed"  immigrants.  It  was 
never  contemplated  that  this  class  of  im- 
migrant  applicants  would  assume  the 
proportions  it  has  today,  and  create  such 
pressures  for  measures  to  permit  their 
entry. 

As  of  July  1.  1964.  there  wch-e  163.805 
aliens  who  had  registered  on  quota  wait- 
ing lists  under  this  fourth  preference 
categoiy.  This  heavy  demand  was 
never  contemplated  and  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  act  of  September  22.  1959 
which  hastily  enlarged  the  fourth  pref- 
erence group  to  include  the  spouse  and 
children  of  the  principal  applicant.  Un- 
fortunately by  that  action,  which  was 
taken  in  the  best  of  faith  in  answer  to 
appeals  for  relief  In  hardship  cases.  Con- 
gress departed  from  the  time-honored 
concept  of  preserving  the  immediate 
family  unit  of  the  immigrant  or  the  citi- 
zen, and  extended  it  to  include  another 
family  unit. 

Thus,  Congress  through  its  act  of 
charity,  multiplied  many  times  the  per- 
sons eligible  for  fourth  preference.  The 
class  by  its  nature  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  this  points  out  quite  clearly 
the  dangers  involved  in  further  exten- 
sions of  the  relative  preference  groups. 
It  is  an  Interesting  fact,  too,  that  out  of 
the  total  fourth  preference  registrations 
of  163,805,  nearly  114.717  of  that  num- 
ber are  registered  on  the  quota  of  one 
country. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Piresldent.  that  some  of 
the  quotas  are  oversubscnU-d  and  that 
certain  relatives  in  those  countries  face 
a  delay  in  obtaining  visas,  but  to  me 
those  circumstances  do  not  justify 
scrapping  the  quota  system.  In  90  of 
the  114  principal  quota  areas,  there  is 
no  waiting  period  at  all  for  immediate 
family  groups.  In  54  of  the  countries 
there  is  no  waiting  period  for  anyone. 
It  is  only  when  you  get  beyond  the  "im- 
mediate" family  groups,  such  as  the 
fourth  preference  applicants  that  any 
serious  difficulty  is  encountered  and,  as 
indicated  above,  even  then  only  in  a  few- 
quota  areas. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  preference 
quotas  for  each  country  which  I  believe 
is  of  particular  importance  and  which 
is  glossed  over.  While  50  percent  of 
each  quota  is  made  available  for  skilled 
persons,  that  portion  can  only  be  used 
if  the  persons  are  urgently  needed  in 
this  countrj'.  If  such  persons  are  not 
needed,  the  unused  part  of  the  first  pref- 
erence becomes  available  to  the  close  rel- 
ative preference  cases  in  each  country. 
In  other  words.  Just  because  a  person  has 
skills  does  not  entitle  him  to  displace  a 
relative  of  a  citizen  unless  a  need  for  his 
services  is  firmly  established,  I  believe 
that  this  is  as  it  should  be  and  as  lone  as 
we  live  in  a  family  of  irations  each  nation 
should  have  its  quota  with  a  system  of 
preferences  which  serves  American  in- 
dustry by  providing  highly  skilled  work- 
ers; which  preserves  the  immediate  fam- 
ily unit  of  immigrants  from  that  nation; 
and  which  protects  the  American  worker 
in  the  skilled,  semiskilled  and  unskilled 
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classes.  M\  these  things  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  has  done  and  Is 
continuing  to  do. 

We  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
our  immigration  policy.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Immisration  and  Natlonalltv 
Act  in  1952  through  June  1964  a  tota'l 
of  3.108,538  jmmigi-ants  have  entered 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
that  act  and  special  enactments.  Of 
that  number  1.082.833  were  quota  Im- 
migrants and  2.025.705  wei'e  nonquota 
immigrants.  That  is  a  larger  share  of 
immigrams  than  any  other  nation  has 
received.  The  number  of  admissions  as 
nonquota  immigrants,  most  of  whom  en- 
tered under  the  regular  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  is  of 
particular  significance.  Over  55.000  na- 
tives of  Japan  entered  as  immigrants 
while  the  quota  for  that  country  Is  185 
annually.  Over  27.000  have  entered  from 
the  Philippines  and  the  quota  of  that 
countrj-  IS  100  annually.  Italy  tias  an 
annual  quota  of  5.666,  but  over  the  11- 
year  period  over  243.000  immigrants  en- 
tered from  that  count  r>\  Prom  Greece 
with  a  quota  of  308,  there  came  over 
53,000.  Portugal  has  a  quota  of  438,  but 
over  31.000  have  entered  from  that  coim- 
try in  the  11-year  period.  China  has  a 
quota  of  105.  but  over  the  11-year  period 
46.000  immigrants  entered  from  that 
country.  That  is  a  good  record  and  yet 
It  is  said  that  we  are  making  enemies 
abroad  through  our  immigration  policy. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  inciease  in  tlie 
number  of  aliens  who  would  enter  under 
H.R.  2580  would  be  more  modest  than 
under  some  of  the  previous  proposals, 
but  they  would  stUl  be  substantial.  The 
quota  w^ould  ri.se  from  158.561  to  170,000. 
By  extending  nonquota  status  to  ailia- 
cent  islands  which  have  recently  ac- 
quired independence,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  15.000  nonquota  immi- 
grants would  enter.  We  could  expect 
approximately  7,300  parents  of  citizens 
under  the  new  nonquota  status  To 
these  Increases  we  would  add  55,000 
immigrants  which  represents  the  aver- 
age quota  numbei-s  which  have  been 
unused  in  past  years  and  would  now  be 
used.  Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  H.R.  2580.  should  it  be  en- 
acted, we  could  expect  an  increase  ia 
immigiation  of  approximately  77,300, 
plus  a  substantial  number  of  Asiatics 
who  are  natives  of  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  and  who  would  enjoy  non- 
quota status  for  the  first  time.  Prom 
this  latter  group  we  could  expect  over 
5,000  in  the  first  year  alone.  Last  year 
immigration  totaled  292.248,  and  when 
we  add  almost  85,000  more  a  year,  immi- 
gration w^ill  certainly  approach  375,000. 
And  mark  my  word,  should  this  effort 
prevail,  it  will  follow  as  surelv  as  the 
night  must  the  day,  that  in  the  next 
Congress  the  effort  will  be  to  increase  the 
overall  number. 

Before  seriously  considering  any 
measure  which  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  to  be  added  to  our 
population,  we  should  ask  ourselves  some 
very  searching  questlorLs. 

In  view  of  the  level  of  unemployment, 
should  we  Increase  the  rate  of  Immigra- 
tion? 
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"  L  View  Of  the  threat  of  ^creases^n        The^    l^Tr^.ns.s  STeSed^'^ 
unemployment  m  the  future  as  the  result     Scnato.  Irom^  ^^    President, 

of  automation  should  we  at  this  tune     ^^^^.^^^^  ^.^^  very  deep  interest  to 

the  address  of  the  distinguished  Sena'— 
from  Mississippi  who  preceded  me. 
commend  him  for  his  very  thorough  and 
analysis    of    the    pending 
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'-r^^r^^^Siulation  expl^    ^"^^"f.^^  ^j^'^^'r "l 
that    is   taking   place   in   this   countr>. 


should  we  accelerate  It  arUficlally  by 
Increased  immigration?  ,^„^ 

m  view  of  the  shortase  of  classrooms 
in  schools  and  insUtutlons  of  higher 
learning,  should  we  increase  Immlgra- 

^  °l"  \1ew  of  declining  natural  resources, 
do  we  need  Increased  immigration? 

In  view  of  the  growing  threat  of  a 
water  shortage  through  increased  con- 
sumption and  contamination,  do  we  need 
increased  immigration? 

Mr  President.  I  believe  this  countrj- 
has  certainlv  taken  Its  share  of  the 
oppressed  and  others  desiring  to  join  our 
community  of  peoples  and  it Jias  done 
so  gladly.  However,  no  single  country 
^n  solve  the  population  Ills  of  the  wor  d 
and  to  attempt  to  do  so  can  only  end  in 

'^In'concluslon,  Mr.  Pr^tfjt'  ^  ^'^' 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  bill,  H.R.  2a80, 
and  thereby  maintain  a  sound  to"«STa- 
tlon  and  naturalization  system  for  our 
count  ly.       ^^^^^^^_^__ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  <«?f  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment 
the  following  blUs  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate: 

S  450  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John  Campbell  McCaughey, 

S.  nil.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Pola  Bod- 
en.steln;  and 

q  J  Res  98  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
:>nd  requesting  the  President  to  extend 
through  1986  hU  proclamation  of  a  pertod  to 
■see  the  Onlted  States."  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report^ of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  cf  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bilKS. 
4 '  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  to  establish  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, to  provide  grants  tor  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid 
in  preventing,  controlling,  and  abating 
pollution  of  interstate  waters,  and  for 
other  pui-poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  9377.  to 
amend  the  act  of  January  30.  1913.  as 
amended,  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
on  the  American  Hospital  of  Paris. 


AMENDMENT       OF       IMMIGPvATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   'H.R.  2580 1    to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
for  other  purposes. 


and 


penetrating 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how.  after  duly  considering  the  saUent 
aspects  of  this  bill,  one  could  feel  that 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try to  enact  the  measure  into  law, 

Mr  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
pending  Immigration  bill— the  people  of 
Arkansas  are  opposed  to  it--and,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  national  poll— the  Amer- 
ican people  are  opposed  to  it. 

After  several  years  of  intensive  study, 
the  Congress  enacted  less  than  15  years 
ago.  the  Walter-McCarran  Act.  which 
sought  to  define  and  express  this  Na- 
tion's immigration  policy.  That  act  was 
an  attempt  to  blend  national  Interest 
with  the  traditional  American  concept  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  was  a  rea- 
sonable act  m  that  it  attempted  to  build 
our  immigraion  policy  on  the  premise 
that  we  should  admit  to  our  shores  those 
aUens  who  stood  the  best  chance  of  be- 
coming Americanized.  The  Act  was 
based  on  the  national  origins  system 
which  has  become  a  symbol  it  seems  of 
dread  and  discrimination  if  we  are  to 
heed  the  emotional  cries  of  those  who 
seek  to  change  and  liberalize  that  act  by 
the  emasculating  language  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  , 

National  origins  means,  quite  simply, 
that  system  devised  by  this  country  fol- 
lowing World  War  1  whereby  Preferen- 
tial immigration  status  was  accorded  to 
those  countries  which  contributed  the 
most  to  the  formation  of  our  counlo^ 
In  effect,  the  system  sought  to  reflect  the 
makeup  of  our  people  by  allowing  immi- 
gration on  a  fractional  basis  of  Amer- 
ica's  population.  This  is  today  baldly 
labeled  as  a  discriminatory  system  and 
it  Is  said  that  It  has  to  go.  I  would  ask 
discnminatoi-y  to  whom?  And  I  would 
also  ask.  since  when  has  it  become  dis- 
criminatory to  found  Immigration  on  a 
reasonable  and  rational  system  designed 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end  of  inruni- 
gratlon'' 

The  decade  of  the  1960s  promises  to  go 
down  in  this  country's  history  as  the 
decade  of  discrimination.  The  erroneous 
connotation  of  the  word  "d'scrlmina- 
tion"  has  become  so  evil  that  I  doubt  that 
there  U  an  American  alive  today  who 
would  want  to  be  described  as  having 
discriminating  taste  whether  in  food  or 
clothing.  How  ridiculous  we  have  be- 
come Each  of  us  in  our  everyday  life 
discriminates  with  every  choice,  be  it 
with  friends,  commodities,  or  facihtles. 
And  regardless  of  some  of  the  inane  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  or  twisted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  such  discrimination  will 
persist,  for  it  is  a  natural  compulsion  of 
*e  human  mind. 

If  so  many  people  are  opposed  to 
changing  our  immigration  policy  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Walter-McCarran  Act, 
then  why  the  big  rush  to  enact  the  new 
law?    Well,  this  concerned  me,  too.  and 


I  reviewed  again  the  testimony  of  ad- 
ministration witnesses  before  the  Senatt 
Judiciary  Committee,  The  Secretars'  ol 
State  said  that  he  has  often  been  ap- 
proached  by  foreign  ministers  who  be- 
lieve that  the  national  origins  principle 
discriminates  against  their  countrte; 
This,  according  to  the  Secretary,  create; 
difficulties  in  establishing  good  relation; 
required  by  our  national  interest.  Fol- 
lowing this  perverted  logic  to  its  end 
conclusion  would  have  the  national  Con- 
gress taking  a  poll  of  foreign  minisurs 
or  getting  a  consensus  from  foreigr. 
countries  before  acting  on  legislation  l,i 
many  fields. 

How  utterly  silly  it  is  to  base  our  lir.- 
migration  policy  on  the  complaint  of  a 
lew  foreign  ministers  who  feel  that  ou; 
policy  is  discriminatory.  The  cry  to 
amend  the  present  law  for  the  sake  of  tte 
tin  god  of  discrimination  does  not  more 
me  either  by  logic  or  emotion.  Nor,  ap- 
parently did  it  move  the  drafters  of  Uie 
original  bill,  who  proposed  the  retention 
of  the  discriminatory  unlimited  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law  In  regard  to  for- 
eigners in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Tl'.f 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  did  amer.i 
the  bill  to  impose  a  120,000  limitaUa- 
on  Western  Hemisphere  immigration  be- 
ginning in  1968,  but  since  a  similar  pro- 
vision was  defeated  in  the  House,  th 
final  version  of  the  bill  may  well  con- 
tinue this  discriminatory  aspect  of  the 
original  bill. 

Another  witness  before  the  committee 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  also  reliet 
heavily  on  the  discriminatory  features  ol 
the  national  origins  system  in  makiiu: 
his  plea  for  enactment  of  the  pendlrj 
biU  He  complained  that  the  systerr 
creates  an  image  of  hypocrisy  which  ar- 
te exploited  by  those  who  seek  to  at- 
credit  us  abroad  because  we  profes.s  ths 
all  are  equal  yet  we  use  the  "discriinins- 
tory  national  origins  system." 

Mr  President,  if  we  exclude  anyboo; 
by  law  from  immigrating  to  our  countr 
to  that  extent  we  discriminate.  The  on.' 
way  to  have  absolutely  no  discrimmattc: 
in  an  immigration  policy  is  to  repeal  s. 
immigration  law,  and  let  them  all  star: 
equal.  We  might  as  well  be  honest  abo- 
it.  We  are  discriminating  with  this  lav 
We  shall  discriminate  with  the  next  or* 
and  the  next  one.  until  we  remove  ever 
barrier. 

So  the  argument  about  some  coun. 
feeling  it  is  discriminated  against  W- 
its  appeal,  loses  its  force  and  persuaac; 
After  all,  whose  country  is  this?  w 
has  a  right?  ^    .  ,  _ 

No  alien  has  a  right  to  admitta,:. 
We  grant  him  a  privilege,  and  we  areii 
der  no  compulsion  to  do  that,  Jf  ^ 
irranting  of  the  privilege  Is  against  i 
does  not  serve  the  national  interest. 

Woe  betide  us  if  we  ever  go  down  f- 
road  in  an  effort  to  wipe  out  all  u 
things  that  our  enemies  might  use  ■ 
their  propaganda  programs  against  - 
for  this  would  result  eventuaUy  in  t- 
elimination  of  the  free  enterprise  sr- 
tem.  .  . 

I  do  not  understand  the  attitude  | 
trembling  in  the  presence  of  foreign  ?; 
tentates.  kings,  dictators,  or  any  ou 
heads  of  government,  merely  because 
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nave  a  little  pride  in  our  own  country,  in 
our  achievements,  in  our  preeminent  po- 
sition in  world  affairs.  Why  should  we 
not  have? 

Because  we  have,  because  we  have 
reached  these  attainments,  are  we  now 
required  by  wisdom,  by  logic,  by  humani- 
tarian causes,  or  any  other  persuasion  to 
say,  All  we  have  achieved  is  yours"? 
Say  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world:  Come. 
Partake.    Enjoy  the  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  idea  I  do  not 
a?ree.  America  cannot  sur\ive  as  the 
<reat  Nation  she  is  today  if  we  ever  so 
modify  and  change  our  immigration  pol- 
icy 50  as  not  to  protect  that  which  we 
have  developed,  produced,  and  now  pos- 
sess. 

The  Attorney  General  also  pointed  out 
thai  under  the  present  act  we  deprive 
ourselves  of  skills  that  we  could  use  in 
(his  country,  that  is.  we  will  be  deprived 
of  the  services  of  a  brilliant  surgeon  from 
India  for  several  years  because  of  that 
country's  limited  quota  of  100.  I  am  sure 
that  this  Indian  surgeon  is  brilliant,  but 
u"  he  is,  could  he  not  serve  mankind  far 
better  by  remaining  in  his  country  and 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
his  own  country  whose  population  is 
nearly  triple  that  of  ours? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
just  as  urgent  need — more,  possibly— in 
India  for  the  skill  of  this  brilliant  phy- 
sician than  in  America.  Yet.  the  argu- 
ment is  made  in  support  of  the  bill  to 
siphon  him  off,  to  take  him  away  from 
his  native  land,  where  he  is  needed  most, 
because  we  would  be  embarrassed  if 
someone  should  state  that  we  were 
discriminating. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
ifi  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  it  comes  to  the 
charge  of  discrimination,  is  that  not 
mostly  confined  to  some  of  our  own  liber- 
.'.is?  I  have  not  noticed  that  there  is  any 
andersubscription  of  quota  allowances 
!or  the  people  of  other  nations  who  wish 
to  come  to  America  other  than  those 
ihich  are  already  heavily  represented  in 
•Ais  country.  Every  time  a  matter  is 
taken  up  with  my  office  by  citizens  of 
other  countries,  or  their  relatives,  and  I 
check  it  with  the  State  Department,  I  find 
that  there  is  a  long  list  of  oversubscrip- 
tions. Does  that  look  as  though  anyone  is 
fiesirous  of  going  somewhere  else  except 
to  the  United  States,  that  they  feel  they 
00  not  wish  to  come  to  this  country  be- 
fause  we  are  discriminating?  Is  it  not 
'"le  that  our  quotas  are  generally  over- 
."libsrribed  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
St  this  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     That  is  certainly 

■''Je.    I  believe  it  can  be  .•;aid  without 

^■Jccpssful  contradiction  or  challonKe  that 

'f  hire  the  most  liberal   immigration 

policy  in  the  worid.    I  em  not  an  expert 

■"  this  neld,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anv 

country   which   is    more    generous    and 

ibera!  than  the  United  States. 

I    Mr  HOLLAND.     Not  many  days  ago. 

It  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  long 

l^tlcle  on  immigration  policy  in  Austra- 

'14.  which  is  vastly  more  restrictive  than 


ours.  Australia  picks  not  only  the 
countries  from  which  It  is  willing  to 
invite  migrants,  but  also  picks  the  indi- 
viduals in  those  countries.  The  article 
mentioned  that  oversubscription  in  Aus- 
tralia was  very  great,  that  they  had 
almost  an  indefinite  right  of  selection 
between  numerous  individuals  and  nu- 
merous families.  Does  that  indicate  that 
there  is  any  world  disapproval  of  a  people 
who  wish  to  protect  their  own  civilization 
and  to  bring  to  themselves,  for  their 
benefit,  those  whom  they  believe  will  be 
attuned  to  what  their  country  is  trying  to 
do? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Certainly  not. 
there  is  much  reason  or  more  for  Aus- 
tralia to  throw  down  the  floodgates  and 
open  up  its  country  to  unrestricted  immi- 
gration because  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  geography,  Australia  has  a  much 
vaster  area  unpopulated  and  undeveloped 
than  has  the  United  States. 

The  point  is  that  if  a  good  image  of 
this  country  is  related  to  its  immigration 
policy,  the  United  States  should  already 
have  the  greatest  image  of  any  country 
on  earth  because  of  its  generosity  and 
liberal  attitude  toward  ln\'iting  people 
to  its  shores. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  must  take 
the  attitude  that,  in  order  to  please  some- 
one else,  we  must  now  further  liberalize 
our  immigration  policy. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  completely.  I 
merely  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  In 
the  case  of  Australia,  whose  policy  is 
restrictive  and  highly  selective,  they  are 
being  overwhelmed  with  applications  to 
come  in  from  good  people  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Australia  and  settle  there 
and  claim  a  part  of  the  future  of  that 
relatively  new  continent  as  pioneers  and 
settlers. 

I  am  completely  out  of  accord,  however, 
with  the  theory  that  we  must  change 
our  policy  merely  to  suit  someone  else. 
I  do  not  believe  that  people  in  the  world, 
generally,  will  approve  or  disapprove  of 
America  merely  because  of  its  immigra- 
tion policy.  It  does  not  make  any  sense. 
We  have  the  right  to  be  as  restrictive  as 
we  feel  our  own  interests  require,  and  I 
am  vei-y  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  bringing  out  that  point  so 
clearly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  his  valuable  com- 
ments. There  is  not  a  country  on  earth 
which  will  not  continue  to  have  greater 
respect  for  us  because  we  are  discrimina- 
tory in  our  taste  and  in  our  selection 
than  if  we  were  no  longer  to  have  any 
pride  in  ourselves  in  what  we  are. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  that  the  pending  bill 
would  increase  the  opportunities  for 
workers  with  needed  abilities  to  come 
into  this  country.  The  Secretary  pointed 
out — this  is  under  our  present  law,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  emphasize  how  generous 
it  is — that  during  the  1952-61  period, 
some  14.000  immigrant  physicians  and 
surgeons  and  about  28,000  nurses  helped 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  trained  person- 
nel in  the  critical  medical  field. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  countries  which 
have  less  need  for  skilled  doctors  and 


nurses  than  we  have.  They  can  do  as 
great  a  service  for  humanity— probably 
greater,  and  with  greater  opportunities 
to  serve  humanity — in  their  own  coun- 
tries, where  the  need  is  greater. 

Are  we  proud,  are  we  boasting  of  the 
fact  that  we  can  oITer  inducements  to 
take  them  away  from  where  they  are 
needed  most  and  bring  them  to  this 
country    Is  that  our  policy? 

Some  4.900  chemists  and  nearly  1.100 
physicists,  more  than  12,000  technicians, 
and  about  9.000  machinists  and  7,000  tool 
and  die  makers  entered  during  the  same 
period.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  we  now  find  ourselve.s 
continuing  to  spend  billions  abroad  in 
economic  and  technical  aid,  or  that  we 
are  sending  hoides  of  Peace  Corps  work- 
ers abroad.  Do  not  these  figures  and 
arguments  clearly  indicate  that  this 
counti-y  has  been  siphoning  away  the 
very  people  needed  most  by  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  which  we 
are  professing  to  help  with  our  foreign 
aid.  our  economic  aid,  our  dollars? 

But  then,  perhaps  this  is  bureaucracy 
at  its  best — taking  away  with  the  left 
hand  and  giving  away  with  the  right 
hand.  We  could  eliminate  the  middle 
man  in  this  process — our  Government — 
by  letting  these  highly  trained  people  re- 
main in  their  own  countries  where  they 
could  contribute  much  to  their  develop- 
ment, local  economy,  and  culture. 

It  is  a  p<x)r  excuse  for  amending  and 
liberalizing  our  existing  law  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  do  it  so  we  can  dral.T 
off  more  talent  and  more  skills  from 
other  countries. 

Two  categories  of  the  pending  bill 
aroused  my  attention.  On  page  22  of  the 
report,  commenting  on  section  3  of  the 
b;ll.  it  is  pointed  out  that  20  percent  each 
of  the  170.000  will  be  used  to  take  care 
of  unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of  U.S. 
citizens,  and  husbands,  wives,  and  un- 
married sons  or  daughters  of  alien  resi- 
dents. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  subsection,  it 
is  stated  that  10  percent  of  the  170.001 
are  to  be  made  up  of  skilled  or  unskilled 
persons  capable  of  filling  labor  shortages 
in  the  United  States — that  is,  17,000  in 
the  category  of  the  professions,  scientists, 
and  artists  that  we  are  proposing  to  drain 
off  each  year  from  other  countries  and 
bring  them  to  this  country. 

It  is  proposed  to  let  into  this  country 
17.000  skilled  or  unskilled  persons  capa- 
ble of  filling  labor  shortages  in  the 
United  States. 

Where  is  the  lab3r  shortage  that  we 
aie  undertaking  to  acc.nmmodate?  My 
understanding  is  that  we  h^ve  uncm- 
ploj-ment  in  certain  areas.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  passed  a  SI  billion  Appa- 
lachia  bill  ta  take  a  sweep  across  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  and  trv  to  rehabil- 
itate that  .section.  My  recollection  is 
that  we  passed  another  bill  proposing  a 
study  of  other  regio-ial  developments 
where  there  are  supposed  to  be  depressed 
conditions. 

Where  is  the  demand  for  foreign  labor 
in  this  country — except  on  some  farms, 
by  some  fruit  producers  and  others  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Nation  or  in  the 
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western   or  Pacific   Coast   area.s    where 
.  fruits  and  citrus  are  5rown? 

When  there  was  a  demand  for  workers 
in  Florida,  we  had  to  SRht  for  bUls  on 
the  floor  over  and  over  acaia  to  try  tJ 
get  a  little  temporary  help  durin?  the 
season  when  the  labor  was  needed  most 
Mr.  President,  it  ^eems  to  me  that  our 
c-''intvy.  now  streaking  toward  unpiece- 
:  -  ited  expenditures  to  combat  poverty, 
to  tncrea.se  welfare  programs,  to  pro\lde 
more  job  retraining,  to  provide  rent  sub- 
sidies with  wage  subsidies  lurking  around 
the  comer — has  absolutely  no  business 
liberalizinp  its  immigration  laws. 

Why  should  we  bring  to  this  country 
persons  from-  other  countries,  when  their 
skills  and  training  are  needed  In  those 
countries?  We  appropriate  money  and 
■xive  it  to  other  countries  on  the  pretext 
that  we  are  tiying  to  develop  underde- 
veloped areas.  At  the  same  time  we  pro- 
pose to  take  away  from  those  countries 
the  very  brains  that  are  necessary,  that 
those  countries  already  possess,  which 
can  help  tliose  countries  get  out  of  a  state 
of  underdevelopment  and  into  a  state  of 
a  developed  economy  and  society.  It 
does  not  make  sense-. 

We  are  told  that  millions  of  Americans 
today  are  existing  on  p>overty  wages  and 
we  are  spending  more  and  more  money  to 
raise  their  standard  of  living.  Why.  in 
the  face  of  this  national  problem,  should 
we  deliberately  add  to  it'  Why  should 
we  compound  the  problem  by  letting 
down  the  floodgates  and  admitting  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  additional  immi- 
rrantii?  Do  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
world  to  do  this?  The  answer  Is  no. 
and  we  will  be  unwise  and  imprudent  to 
doit. 

America  has— and  has  had  for  years — 
the  most  liberal  and  compassionate  im- 
migration policy  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  According  to  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
other  countries  of  the  world  are  not  only 
lughly  discriminatory  in  their  immigra- 
tion policy — indeed,  some  even  preclude 
immigration  of  any  sort.  This  latter 
policy  Is  probably  the  ultimate  In  dis- 
crimination as  used  by  the  proponents  of 
this  bill.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
ireat  rush  on  the  part  of  such  countries 
to  alter  their  national  policy  simply  be- 
cause someone  says  it  is  discriminatory. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  we  practice  more 
discrimination — discrimination  in  favor 
of  America's  self-interest.  It  saddens  me 
to  see  that  it  has  become  completely  out 
of  vogue  for  an  American  to  embrace  na- 
-ionalism.  For  some  time  there  has  been 
a  trend  in  this  country  toward  con- 
formity, toward  the  norm  with  the  re- 
sultant lowering  of  standards  of  the 
whole  society.  Tlie  immigration  policy 
provided  for  in  the  pending  bill  would 
seek  to  extend  that  lowering  of  standards. 
Tills  despite  the  cries  for  excellence  that 
rang  so  eloquently  across  the  land  just  a 
few  brief  years  ago. 

For  example.  Australia  bars  all  except 
the  white  race:  Canada  bars  practically 
all  Asiatic  people:  Israel  excludes  all  but 
Oiose  of  Jewish  origin.  Switzerland  ac- 
cepts no  Immigrants.  Russia  admits 
only  by  special  arrangement;  and  Eng- 
land has  further  tightened  her  immigra- 


tion laws  even  as  they  relate  to  members 
of  its  Commonwealth.  So  if  there  is  to 
bo  world  criticism  of  immigration 
policy— if  that  is  in  order — let  it  be  di- 
rected to  those  countries  and  not  against 
the  one  country  of  the  world  which  has 
consistently  taken  the  most  humanitar- 
ian attitude  toward  foreigriers. 

As  I  stated  a  few  momepts  ago.  im- 
migration Is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege, 
and  it  should  be  treated  as  such.  If  it  is 
In  our  own  self-interest  to  restrict  im- 
migration— as  every  great  nation  of  the 
world  does— then  let  us  frankly  do  so 
without  apologies,  and  not  enact  this  Ill- 
advised  piece  of  legislation. 

Many  proponents  of  this  bill  base  their 
plea  for  support  on  humanitarian 
groimds.  I  say  to  them  that  the  greatest 
service  that  this  Nation  can  perform  for 
the  world  is  to  remain  strong,  eco- 
nomically and  militarily.  The  greatness 
of  America  just  did  not  happen.  This 
Nation  achieved  its  greatness  by  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  self-government, 
to  hard  work  and  a  strong  sense  of  na- 
tionalism. And  I  say  that  liberalizing 
our  present  immigration  policy  will  only 
tend  to  dilute  rather  than  to  augment 
our  strength. 

What  high  purpose  do  we  serve  by  let- 
ting down  the  bars?  Certainly  we  can- 
not hope  to  relieve  the  overpopulated 
areas  of  the  world  by  easing  Immigra- 
tion restrictions  The  very  Idea  is  sheer 
folly.  It  Is  equally  a  dissenlce  In  my 
mind  to  establish  an  expanded  Immigra- 
tion policy  that  seeks  to  drain  the  profes- 
sional and  the  skilled  workers  from  oth- 
er nations  who  need  them  far  more  des- 
perately than  we  do.  By  promoting  this 
so-called  brain-drain  on  imderdeveloped 
countries,  whose  purpose  do  we  serve? 
Is  that  not  a  selfish  attitude  on  our  part? 
And  If  we  are  to  be  selfish  at  all,  then 
let  us  be  so  at  the  threshold  and  set  real- 
istic Immigration  figures.  Certainly  I 
contend  that  no  useful  purpose  Is  served 
by  setting  a  completely  arbitrary  fig- 
ure. 

One  of  the  crying  Issues  of  the  day  Is 
the  problem  of  birth  control,  and  how  to 
check  the  population  explosion.  America 
Is  currently  faced  with  the  problems  of 
the  burgeoning  cities,  the  need  for  more 
and  more  schoolrooms,  better  housing, 
more  hospitals  and  highways.  Local 
governments  are  stretching  dollars  to 
meet  the  need  for  more  and  more  serv- 
ices. The  tax  dollars  are  spilt  as  finely  as 
possible.  Yet  we  In  the  Congress  are 
presented  with  an  inunigratlon  bill  that 
would  admit  more  and  more  people  to 
f  m-ther  sap.  If  not  burden,  our  resources. 
We  have  had  an  Influx  of  Inunlgrants 
at  the  rate  of  some  300.000  per  year  for 
the  past  decade.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  bUl  will  Increase  that  figure  by 
at  least  another  50,000  and  perhaps  more. 
Personally.  I  would  think  that  another 
100.000  per  year  would  be  a  much  more 
realistic  figure,  bearing  In  mind  the  cur- 
rent unlimited  immigration  from  Latin 
American  coimtries  and  the  tremendous 
population  increases  currently  being  ex- 
perienced in  those  coimtries.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  present  population  of 
163  million  in  South  America  will  mush- 
room up  to  600  million  by  the  year  2000. 


This  can  onlj-  portend  more  and  more 
Immigrants  from  that  area  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  the  4  or  5  million  immi- 
grants admitted  to  this  country  since 
World  War  II.  we  have  given  asylum  lo 
more  than  700,000  refugees  and  displaced 
persons.  This  action  Is  a  positive  mani- 
festation of  this  country's  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  oppressed  people  of  tlie 
world.  I  wonder,  however,  how  we  can 
afford  to  remove  the  restrictions  In  our 
present  Immigration  law  and  still  main- 
tain sufficient  flexibility  to  offer  asylum 
to  any  future  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons. And  the  tumultuoiLs  events  of  to- 
day's world  would  certainly  indicate  that 
the  need  for  our  accommodating  rf:ii- 
gees  or  displaced  persons  has  not  ended 
and  there  is  the  strong  possibility  that  i; 
may  be  tremendously  Increased. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
our  present  law  Is  not  too  restrictive— 
or  sufficiently  policed — as  the  case  maj 
be,  consider  an  estimate  by  the  Senait 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  iha: 
some  one-half  million  aliens  enter  thi.- 
country  Illegally  every  year.  With  thf 
population  explosion  echoing  around  thi 
world,  attempts  to  enter  this  coiuitry  il- 
legally win  undoubtedly  Increase,  as  «-.;; 
efforts  to  further  liberalize  and  dilutt 
any  Immigration  law  we  might  enact,  in- 
cluding the  bin  now  before  us. 

The  enactment  of  the  pending  bin 
would  encourage  and  invite  further  ef- 
forts to  greater  liberalization  until  ulti- 
mately, for  ail  practical  purposes,  n 
shall  have  no  immigration  law. 

With  our  millions  of  unemployed- 
wlth  our  millions  of  poverty  stricken- 
with  our  housing  shortage — classrooB 
shortage — hospital  and  nursing  require- 
ments— and  burgeoning  cities — how  can 
we  hope  to  alleviate  conditions  here  at 
home  by  letting  down  the  floodgates  fc- 
the  streams  of  ever  more  immigrtmti 
seeking  entr>- — legally  and  illegally— intj 
this  country?  Have  we  not  alread? 
reached  a  reasonable  limit? 

This  Congress  recently  created  another 
Cabinet  post  designed  lo  take  care  of  thf 
problems  of  the  urban  areas.  "V'et  und« 
the  proposed  Immigration  bill  we  will  i« 
letting  in  enough  people  in  1  year  to 
populate  a  larger  metropolitan  area. 
Where  is  the  rationale  in  such  a  practlc*' 
By  easing  the  restrictions  on  immign- 
tion  we  therefore  make  it  easier  for  thos 
elements  who  hold  beliefs  Inimical  to  oe 
own  best  interests  to  gain  admission 
The  internal  security  of  this  Nation  'i 
already  threatened  to  some  degree  froo 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  with- 
in our  borders.  More  adherents  to  that 
ideology  will  be  admitted  through  thi 
instrument  of  the  pending  bill. 

Will  the  addition  of  still  more  mlnor.i^ 
groups  from  all  parts  of  the  world  lesssr. 
or  contribute  to  the  increasing  racia. 
tensions  and  violence  we  are  currentlr 
witnessing  on  the  streets  of  our  maior 
cities?  Will  our  crime  problems  be  lea- 
ened  or  heightened  by  the  influx  of  the 
new  hordes  from  the  far  reaches  of  the 
world?  Under  the  national  origins  sys; 
tem.  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  into  th.= 
country  those  people  who  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  assimilate  readily  into  ou.' 
culture  and  civilization.    Will  the  nc» 
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people  to  be  admitted  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  so  assimilate,  or  will  they 
end  to  gather  Into  ghettoes  ?  We  are  told 
repeatedly  that  our  society  is  to  blame 
f:)r  allowing  ghettoes  to  exist  now.  and 
attempts  are  made  to  rationalize  away 
riots  and  acts  of  violence  on  the  ghetto 
environment.  If  that  is  so.  will  not  the 
new  bill  contribute  to  Uie  creation  of  still 
more  ghettoes  and  thus  more  and  more 
acts  of  violence  and  riots? 

Retnember  that  under  this  bill,  immi- 
gration will  shift  from  those  European 
countries  that  contributed  most  to  the 
formation  of  this  Nation  to  the  countries 
of  .^sla  and  Africa. 

We  are  told  that  we  need  this  bill,  but, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  searched  the  record 
;n  vain  to  find  out  why.  Certainly  it 
cannot  seriously  be  fomided  on  the 
premise  that  the  present  law  embanasses 
our  diplomats. 

The  nations  to  which  our  diplomats 
sre  accredited,  and  with  whose  represent- 
atives they  come  In  contact,  have  more 
re-strictive  Immigration  laws  than  we 
nave.  So  why  should  we  be  embarrassed? 
It  is  not  apparent  to  me  that  we  are 
m  .such  desperate  need  of  "skilled  tech- 
nicians "from  abroad  that  we  must  pass 
this  bill.  In  fact.  I  can  tell  Senators 
that  not  one  single  employer  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  has  asked  me  to  find  him 
,i  skilled  foreigner  to  work  In  his  factory. 
Perhaps  the  situation  is  a  little  diflerent 
;n  other  areas  of  the  coimtrj'.  but  it 
xould  be  Interesting  to  know  how  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  received  re- 
ijue.sts  from  the  major  employers  in  their 
States  seeking  skilled  immigrants. 

I  might  also  note  that  I  am  a  bit  puz- 
zled by  the  professed  support  of  this 
.■neasurc  by  our  labor  leaders.  How.  in 
the  face  of  imcmployment.  can  they 
iuEtify  support  for  Increased  immigi-a- 
tion?  If  I  were  a  union  member,  a 
worker  who  belonged  to  a  union,  1  would 
'ant  some  explanation  of  that  detri- 
mental policy. 

Aside  from  the  Immigrant,  I  still  have 
=51  found  out  to  whom  the  alleged  bene- 
't5  of  this  bill  will  flow— to  pressure 
groups,  to  foreign  govermneuts.  to  im- 
aiisration  lawyers,  to  embaiTassed  Amer- 
can  diplomats?  It  seems  that  this 
administration— which  Is  noted  for  Its 
proclivity  for  survey  and  i.s  often  termed 
consensus-conscious" — is  a  w.iy  off  base 
w  offering  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
o^H  to  liberalize  our  Immigration  jjro- 
-:am  in  the  face  of  majority  opposition 
'i  the  .American  people.  I  am  aware  of 
'■■>  clamoring  for  this  legislation;  In- 
ilfed.  as  indicated,  widespread  public 
opinion  runs  counter  to  this  bill,  if  wc 
tan  believe  a  Harris  survev  conducted 
•^'87  31,  1965.  I  quote  from  that  survev. 
mtltled:  '0.5.  PubUc  Is  Strongly  Op- 
!»sed  To  Easing  of  Immigration  Laws": 
The  American  public,  although  largelv 
"™""'«<3  'rom  people  who  came  to  a  new 
'~  ">  escape  the  persecution,  famine,  and 
^oao«  of  other  lands,  today  by  better  than 
•i^  .H  "PP"***  changing  Immigration  laws 
ivh  ,  ."  "°''*  people  to  enter  this  country. 
■Ji  t  1  '°°"'  Prefi'dent  Johnson's  proposal 
_mt  HTjuip-ants  be  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
J.J1S  rather  than  by  country  quotas  meet* 
'I'll  tepia  reEponae. 


In  fact,  a  survey  of  public  opinion  reveals 
that  Americans  prefer  people  from  Canada 
and  Northern  and  Western  Europe  a£  im- 
migrants and  tend  to  oppose  Immigrants 
from  Latin  America.  Southern  and  Eastern 
Evirope.  Russia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  just  whose  interests  we  seek  to 
serve  by  passing  this  legislation.  Are  we, 
by  passing  this  bill,  acting  in  the  national 
interest?  Do  we  really  need  added 
hordes  of  new  immigrants  to  further 
multiply  the  many  acute  domestic  prob- 
lems we  face  today?  Or  are  we  just 
being  magnanimous  in  slavish  addiction 
to  some  strained  concept  of  altruism' 

I  am  well  aware  that  all  Americans — 
aside  from  the  native  Indians — are  de- 
scended from  immigrants  and  that  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  we  are  a  Nation  of 
immigrants.  But  there  comes  a  time — 
as  with  most  things — when  a  saturation 
point  is  reached  and  moderation  should 
be  practiced.  I  think  we  have  long  since 
reached  the  point  In  this  field  where 
moderation  is  needed.  America,  the 
worlds  great  melting  pot.  already  run- 
neth over.  We  need  no  increase  in  Im- 
migration. 

We  need  no  change  In  our  immigra- 
tion law.  and  we  should  tell  those  who 
criticize  our  policies  to  direct  their  com- 
plaints at  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  whose  immigration  programs  are 
far  more  restrictive  than  our  liberal  laws 
and  practices. 

This  measure  should  be  defeated,  and 
I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  I  conclude  my  remarks,  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  'Why  Do  We  Want  To 
Bring  More  People  lo  the  United  States?" 
published  in  the  North  Little  Rock  Times 
of  September  16,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wbt  Do  Wk  Want  To  Bring  More  Piople 

TO    THE    UNnXD    STATES? 

Now  before  the  Senate  Is  President  John- 
son's Immigration  bill.  wlUch  has  as  ite  major 
purpose  the  repeal  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  What  this  means  Is  that  If 
the  bUl  passes,  the  United  States  would  favor 
no  nation  over  another  one  In  accepting  new 
residents  We  have  been  showing  faioritlsm 
since  1924 — admitting  immigrants  in  pro- 
portion to  the  makeup  of  our  population. 
For  instance,  since  there  were  many  more 
descendants  of  Englishmen  living  in  this 
country  than  Italians  the  quota  for  Great 
Britain  was  .set  at  65.381  and  for  Italy,  6.666. 
This  looked  like  raw  prejudice  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  Great  Society.  So  It  had 
to  go.  even  though  most  other  nations  see 
nothing  wrong  In  being  arbitrary  and  highly 
selective  about  whom  they  let  into  their 
country.  Australia,  for  example,  takes  no 
Negroes,  Lii>erla  accepts  no  white  people. 
Israel  will  take  only  Jews,  and  Japan  and 
Switzerland  allow  no  Immigrants  at  all. 

Of  more  concern  to  us  than  the  origins  of 
immigrants,  however,  Is  the  number  of  them 
who  come  In  each  year.  We  hope  the  Senate, 
unlike  the  House,  will  be  able  to  do  more  to 
limit  Immigration.  Why  should  we  be  look- 
ing for  ways  to  bring  In  more  people?  There 
are  7,200  persons  born  every  day  In  this  coun- 
try, a  rate  that  will  give  us  a  population  of 
240  million  people  In  1980.  Seventy  percent 
of  our  residents  live  In  the  cities — the  exact 


spot  that  all  Immigrants  seem  to  head  for 
Right  now  we  are  passing  all  kinds  of  social 
legislation  to  eliminate  po\erty  and  reduce 
unemployment,  which,  among  Negroes,  was 
at  an  alUlme  high  lost  month  More  ^nC 
more  of  our  unskilled  and  underprivileged 
.Americans  are  going  to  find  U  harder  to  sup- 
port themselves  as  machines  replace  men 
Many  immigrants  will  join  these  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  are  screened.  A  Brazilian  off  a  coffee 
plantation  can  live  a  thousand  times  better 
on  relief  In  Chicago  or  New  York  than  he  can 
on  his  country's  aversge  per  capita  income 
of  S129  a  year. 

Now  the  bill  has  a  celling  of  170.000  Icr 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  very  least  th-r. 
the  Senate  ought  to  do  before  It  passes  this 
bill  is  to  put  some  kind  of  a  celling  on  the 
nations  in  tills  hemisphere,  too — especially 
Latin  America,  where  the  population  Is  going 
to  double  m  20  years.  Congressmen  Mn.ts 
and  GATHtNGS  did  their  best  to  get  a  quota 
of  115.000  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  put 
into  the  bill,  but  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated mainly  because  the  State  Department 
said  that  It  would  embarrass  the  United 
States  to  limit  Immigration  from  our  neigh- 
bor countries.  Why  should  it  embarrass  us' 
Great  Britain  was  not  embarrassed  when  It 
reduced  immigration  from  its  own  colonies 
in  the  Caribbean  from  20.000  to  8,500. 
Plainly,  the  English  are  disturbed  about  un- 
employment and  the  population  explosion 
and  are  trjlng  lo  do  something  ab'sut  it. 
Why  should  we  be  ashamed  to  do  likewise? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Mr.  RU.SSELL  of  Geonzia.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC— TRIBUTE    TO    AMBAS- 
SADOR  W.  TAPLEY  BENNETT.  JR. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  past  several  days  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and. 
indeed,  in  the  press  and  throughout  the 
country,  concerning  the  President's  de- 
cision  last    April   to   intervene   in   the 
bloody  civil  strife  that  then  gripped  San- 
to Domingo. 

The  President  was  compelled  to  send 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  that  rlot-tom  and 
chaotic  i.sland  In  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  American  lives  and  property  and  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  Communist 
takeover. 

Now,  5  months  later,  the  President's 
Priident,  patriotic,  and  fonhright  action 
has  come  under  heavy  criticism  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas   [Mr.  PtTLBRiCHT],  and  others 
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who  apparently  feel  that  there  was  no 
real  danger  to  American  citWens  on  the 
Island  and  that  the  threat  of  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  was  exaggerated. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  the 
criticism  of  our  actions  In  Santo  Domin- 
go Is  apparently  not  directed  directly  at 
the  Pre.<iident  personally,  but  the  charge 
lias  been  made  by  certain  crttics  that  the 
President  was  a  gullible  rictim  of  faulty 
advice  given,  among  others,  by  our  Am- 
bassador In  Santo  Domingo.  Tapley  Ben- 
nett. Jr. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  vigorously 
and  cateeorlcally  disagree  with  this  crit- 
icism of  American  policy  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo. It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  in 
the  city  of  Washington  when  the  decision 
to  inter^•ene  was  taken.  I  was  not  at  the 
conference  at  the  White  House  at  which 
some  of  our  hindsighters  were  apprised 
of  the  action  that  would  be  taken,  but  I 
did  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Presi- 
dent over  the  telephone  from  my  home 
in  Georgia. 

The  President  was  kind  enough  to  ask 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  situation.  I 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  Indications 
of  a  definite  Communist  influence  in  the 
so-called  rebel  forces.  He  stated  that 
there  was  little  doubt  that  there  was  a 
deftrute  Communist  Influence  there,  and 
I  told  htm  that.  In  my  opinion,  he  had 
no  alternative  other  than  to  proceed  to 
send  the  Armed  Forces  to  San  Domingo 
to  avoid  another  Cuba. 

No  one.  of  course,  can  know  definitely 
what  would  have  happened  had  the  Pres- 
ident not  intei-vened  when  he  did.  But 
we  do  know  that,  subsequent  to  the  land- 
ing of  U.S.  troops,  the  flshtlng  was 
brought  to  a  halt  and  we  do  not  have 
today  another  Castroite  dictatorship  in 
the  Caribbean. 

I  do  not  know.  Mr.  President,  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  measure  in  exact 
numbers  how  many  Communists  must  be 
involved  in  an  operation  of  this  kind  be- 
fore it  beconiJs  dangtrous  to  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  or  to  any  other 
form  of  government.  We  do  know  that 
a  mere  handful  of  Communists  took  over 
in  Cuba,  and  many  of  the  most  valorous 
soldiers  who  assisted  Castro  in  the  revo- 
lution have  been  compelled  to  flee  from 
that  island,  their  homeland,  because  they 
*  are  not  Communists. 

We  also  know  that  in  the  case  of 
Czechoslovakia,  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  people  of  that  country  were  ac- 
tually Communists ;  those  who  were  Com- 
munists but  were  smart  enough,  tough 
enough,  and  mean  enough  to  take  to  the 
streets  with  weapons  while  llii?  peace- 
loving  people  took  to  their  homes  As  a 
consequence,  Czechoslovakia  wound  up 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.   iC^ 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  InfKid  at  this 
time  to  go  into  any  extensive  discussion 
of  what  has  happened  over  the  world, 
and  recount  the  instances  in  which  small 
numbers  of  Communists  have  succeeded 
in  taking  over  the  government  of  coun- 
•trles  where  the  majority  of  people  were 
anti-Communist.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  go 
into  an  extensive  discussion  of  our  Do- 
minican poMcv  at  this  lime.  I  will  say 
In  passing,  that  I  do  not  have  the  con- 
fidence of  some  that  we  will  be  able  to 


establish  a  permanent  republican  form 
of  government  in  Santo  Domingo  under 
thf  procedures  we  are  now  following. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  wish 
to  draw  the  Senator  Into  a  discussion  of 
the  illustrations  he  used  a  moment  ago, 
but  it  runs  in  my  mind  that  there  never 
have  been  20  percent  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple who  are  Communists,  or  even  10  per- 
cent. In  my  judgment,  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  people  In  Russia  are  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Have  never 
been  members  of  the  Bolshevik  orga- 
nization: the  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  the  dis- 
ciplined members  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
right.  It  only  requires  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  dedicated  Communists  who 
are  absolutely  Indifferent  to  human  life, 
human  suffering,  human  liberties,  and 
the  riahts  of  others,  when  a  country  Is  in 
a  chaotic  condition,  to  seize  the  power 
of  government  and  impose  their  will  on 
the  vast  majority.  It  has  happened  time 
and  again. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  this  dis- 
cu.'ssion.  what  concerns  me  today  has 
been  the  attempt  to  make  a  whipping 
boy  of  Ambassador  Tap  Bennett  by  those 
wlio  happen  to  disagree  with  the  policy 
and  the  action  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. 

.Ambassador  Bennett  is  an  experienced 
and  distinguished  career  diplomat  It 
happens  that  he  is  a  native  of  my  State. 
I  have  ksiown  him  since  he  was  a  small 
boy.  I  have  known  his  father  and  his 
mother  for  many  years.  I  also  knew 
both  of  his  grandfatl-.ers.  and  had  the 
honor  to  serve  in  the  legislature  in  my 
State,  when  I  was  the  yoimgest  member 
of  that  body,  with  one  of  them.  Only 
last  vear.  i  enioyed  a  midday  meal, 
which  «e  still  call  dinner  where  I  come 
from,  with  Ambassador  Bennett's  father 
and  mother  on  their  Franklin  County 
farm  in  the  rolling  red  clay  hills  of 
northeast  Georgia. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  Ambassa- 
dor Bennett  does  not  come  of  a  stock 
that  panics  and  frightens  very  easily: 
he  is  a  man  of  sound  commonsense  with 
both  feet  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  grievous 
disservice  to  this  dedicated  and  patriotic 
public  servant  to  suggest  that  when  the 
chips  were  down  and  danger  was  im- 
pending, he  gave  the  President  faulty 
information  and  panicky  advice. 

I  have  known  Ambassador  Bennett  in 
other  posts.  I  visited  him  in  Greece, 
when  he  was  serving  in  the  Embassy 
there.  I  have  never  known  a  career 
diplomat  who  endeavors  more  strenu- 
ously to  keep  in  touch  with  the  little 
people  in  the  countrj'  where  he  is  sta- 
tioned than  does  Ambassador  Bennett. 
He  had  \-isited  virtually  every  commu- 


nity in  the  Dominican  Republic  prior  to 
the  crisis,  though  he  had  not  been  m 
that  nation  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Last  Friday,  Ambassador  Bennett  was 
guest  speaker  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
professional  communications  media 
groups  in  Atlanta.  Characteristicaliy, 
he  did  not  reply  to  his  critics,  but  the 
Ambassador  did  relate,  from  his  rather 
unique  vantage  point  of  having  been  on 
the  scene,  some  of  the  events  that  took 
place  in  Santo  Domingo  durins  tiie 
bloody  fighting  which  initiated  the  revo- 
lution. He  also  summarized  three  sa- 
lient cotisequences  that  resulted  from  our 
intervention  in  that  fighting.  They  art 
brief,  and  I  should  like  to  read  them  to 
the  Senate. 

This  is  his  own  summary: 

1.  No  American  civilians  lost  their  lives 
altliougii  one  remembers  with  sadness  that 
24  gallant  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  gave  tbelr 
lives  In  the  stern  tasks  that  fell  their  lot 
Close  to  5.000  persons  from  46  nations  were 
evacuated  safely  from  the  country.  These 
evacuees,  almost  5,000  of  them,  went  volun- 
tarily, the  departure  of  each  testifying  to  to 
Individual  estimate  of  the  dangers  in  tli? 
situation. 

I  interpolate  here.  Mr.  President,  to 
say  that  that  is  a  point  that  I  have  not 
yet  heard  made,  that  almost  5,000  citi- 
zens of  46  nations,  who  were  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  saw  what  was  taking  place 
tiiought  it  was  an  extremely  dangerous 
and  precarious  situation,  and  voluntarily 
left  the  country.  Many  of  them  left  be- 
hind substantial  business  Interests.  I 
have  talked  to  two  or  three  citizens  of 
my  State  who  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture in  there,  who  left,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  in  their  minds  but  that  it  was  s 
very  dangerous  situation — one  that  they 
considered  to  be  critical  insofar  as  pre- 
venting a  Communist  takeover  in  that 
unfortunate  state  was  concerned. 

I  resume  the  reading  of  the  summary 
by  .Embassador  Bennett: 

2,  The  Communists  were  prevented  fror 
taking  over  in  a  chaotic  situation  and  pusii- 
ing  aglde  democratic  elements  involved  i: 
the  revolt.  Communist  tactics  contrlbutec 
to  the  long  delay  in  reaching  a  settieffief 
hut  -St  the  same  time  made  their  prcsesct 
more  publicly  apparent  than  had  been  tft* 
case  at  the  beginning.  Their  leadership  to 
not  changed. 

3.  Another  development  which  thankful:? 
did  not  occur  was  that  the  fighting  did  i»; 
spread  throughout  the  country,  as  setati 
decidedly  possible  on  more  than  one  occs. 
slon.  Disorders  were  conflned  to  one  or  n: 
areas  in  the  capital  city,  and  a  major  i* 
war  with  much  wider  consequences  and  ur.- 
told  loss  of  life  was  prevented. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Ambassado: 
Bennett's  remarks  In  Atlanta  were  e-v 
tremely  timely  and  pertinent  to  tlie  car- 
rent  debate  and  discussion  of  our  Do- 
minican policy,  and  I  ask  unanlmoui 
consent  that  his  address  be  published  i: 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Withoo 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr  Prea- 
dent  I  also  wish  to  call  to  the  Senate^ 
attention  a  telegram  warmly  pra'S^ 
Ambassador  Bennett  sent  by  Preside"' 


September  21,  1965 

Johnson  on  the  occasfon  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors  appearance  in  Atlanta .  I  ask  unan- 
;moii.s  consent  to  have  this  telegram  and 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  of  September  17  concerning  the 
Dominican  discussion  printed  in  the 
Record  following  Ambassador  Bermett's 
ipeech 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■  See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 
Exhibit  i 
Communications  as  a  Key  to 
Undehstandinc 
.".ddress  by  Hon.   W.  Tapley  Bennett,  U.S. 
.embassador  to  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
receipt  of  the  Big  Beef  Award  at  banquet 
iponsored  by  Atlanta  Chapters  of  Amer- 
ican Women  in  Radio  and  Television,  Pub- 
lic Relations    Society   of   America   Sigma 
Deiu   Chi   Fraternity,   Theda   Sigma   Phi 
Sorority.  Atlanta.  Ga..  Sept.  17,  1965) 
Only  this  morning  I  flew  away  from  an 
island   in   the    Caribbean    which    in    recent 
months  has  known  the  tragedy  of  civil  strife 
iDd  the  horrors  of  violence  out  of  control 
Decisive   action    by   your   Government    and 
i>tlier     governments     of     this     hemisphere 
-)rought  an  end  to  the  major  bloodletting 
.\fter  arduous  and  often  frustrating  negotia- 
tions by  a  committee   of  the   Organization 
it  the  American  States  which  lasted  more 
:nan  3  months,  a  path  for  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction    has   now  been    marked   out. 
We  have  known  violent  rioting  in  our  ow'n 
country  in  these  past  months,  and  the  death 
toll  In  the  recent  events  in  Los  Angeles  came. 
I  lelteve.  to  some  35.     By  way  cf  perhaps  in- 
«pt  comparison  estimates  of  the  deaths  in 
Santo  Domingo  in  the  chaos  of  late  April 
ind  early  May  run  up  to  3.000.     I  personally 
•ulml!  that  figure  is   too  high,  that  a  more 
■torrect  toil  of  that  fratricidal  strife  would  be 
amewhcre  between  1,500  and  2,000.     But  no 
'jne  will  ever  know  for  certainty. 

t  recall  the  worst  nights  In  April  and  May. 
vliea  up  to  70  people  were  using  my  house 
'3  catch  a  few  hours  of  sleep.  During  that 
;jenGd  nine  snipers  were  despatched  from 
their  positions  around  the  Embassy  property. 
0.1  which  my  residence  also  stands.  Condi- 
-inne  were  obviously  not  such  as  to  permit 
Mcple  to  go  to  their  homes,  and  they  groped 
taelr  way  up  through  the  garden  from  office 
-1  residence  in  the  pitch  black  night — and 
there  is  nothing  darker  than  a  tropical  night 
trtihout  a  moon— in  conditions  resembling  a 
London  blackout.  Most  of  them  stretched 
'tit  nn  the  floor,  after  the  first  15  to  arrive 
M  got  the  available  beds  By  way  of  per- 
siiiBl  footnote — during  the  0-week  period 
tram  April  25  to  June  3.  my  kitchen  served  up 
1 963  meals,  feeding  everyone  from  the  Amer- 
fan  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Na- 
•,onal  Security  Affairs  to  the  DomliUcan 
JJrdener's  granddaughter 

I  thlnlt  back  to  the  bravery  of  young 
American  girls,  some  of  them  In  their  first 
"ur  of  fluty  as  secretaries  Pbroad.  sitting 
tilmly  attd  tvpmg  awav  at  3  In  the  mornlni 
tt  telegram*  to  Washington  while  guns 
looped  cu"«ide.  Then  there  was  the  young 
t'vtiisn  cfllrer  who  day  tifter  day  drove  u 
tl»h!v  flammable  fuel  truck  through  the 
j-ltiflnp  downtown  because  the  powerplant 
•tad  to  be  kept  golng^and  then  Indignantly 
t^usea  on  honor  award  offered  hlm  from 
^ashintrron  with  the  comment  that  he  was 
n.v  domt?  his  duty.  And  there  wns  the 
••tite  woman  officer  who  fhotildered  her  way 
l^fie  3r,d  .-.gain  through  an  unUisclpIlned 
J'-OD  In  one  of  the  dock  areas  because  she 
■•™  '^hlngs  to  do  in  the  customs  warehouse. 
nil  the  Armv  lieutenant  colonel  on  mv  staff 
»»o  Interposed  himself  calmly  between  two 
-roups  of  men  armed  with  submachlneguns 
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when  they  were  about  to  open  fire  on  each 
other,  acting  to  protect  several  hundred 
Americans  awaiting  evacuation  who  were 
directly  In  the  line  of  Are  behind  one  group. 
Somehow  these  simple  acts  of  heroism  didn't 
seem  often  to  get  Into  the  press  accounts 
of  the  crisis.  And  so  here  I  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  did  their  duty — and  more — at  an 
anxious  time. 

Certainly  none  of  us  th^re  will  forget  the 
lift  we  got  one  night  when  President  John- 
son with  great  thoughtfulneitt.  called  up  at 
4  a.m.  because  he  had  received  information 
the  embassy  might  be  attacked  by  a  group 
with  special  demolition  equipment.  Fortu- 
nately that  attack  never  came  off. 

Now  after  almost  5  months  of  tragedy, 
frustrations,  and  travail  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a  brighter  future  beckons  for  the 
Dominican  people,  A  provisional  govern- 
ment— moderate  in  complexion  and  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  both  left  and  rlsht— has 
taken  ofRce  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Hector  Garcia  Godoy.  and  the 
people  win  l^ave  a  free  choice  for  the  future 
in  elections  to  be  held  within  B  months.  For 
those  interested  in  comparisons.  Fidel  Castro 
took  over  in  Cuba  In  1959.  and  the<e  has 
been  no  election  since. 

Harsh  developments  dictated  hard  de- 
cisions In  April.  Those  decisions  achieved 
several  Important  results.  In  consequence 
of  them  several  things  did  not  occur, 

1.  No  American  civilians  lost  their  lives, 
although  one  remcmbera  with  sadness  that 
24  gallant  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  gave 
their  lives  in  the  st«m  tasks  that  feU  their 
lot.  Close  to  5.000  persons  from  46  nations 
were  evacuated  safely  from  the  country. 
These  evacuees,  almost  5,000  of  them,  went 
voluntarily,  the  departure  of  each  testifying 
to  Ills  individual  estimate  of  the  dangers  in 
the  situation. 

2.  Tlie  Communists  were  prevented  from 
taking  over  In  a  chaotic  situation  and  push- 
ing aside  democratic  elements  Involved  In 
the  revolt.  Oommunist  tactics  contributed 
to  the  long  delay  m  reaching  a  settlement, 
but  at  the  same  time  made  their  presence 
more  publicly  apparent  than  had  been  the 
case  at  the  begtanlng.  Their  leadership  has 
not  changed. 

3.  Another  development  which  thankfuUy 
did  not  occur  was  that  the  fighting  did  not 
spread  throughout  the  country,  as  seemed 
decidedly  possible  on  more  than  one  occasion 
Disorders  were  conflned  to  one  or  two  areas 
In  the  capital  city,  and  a  major  civil  war 
with  much  wider  consequences  and  untold 
loss  of  Ufe  was  prevented. 

In  a  situation  in  which  distribution  and 
transportation  of  foodstuffs  was  almost  com- 
pletely disrupted  and  Imports  to  an  Island 
nation  cut  off.  starvation  was  avoided. 
Along  with  other  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  the  OAS  to  shore  up  the  country's 
ptiralyzed  economy,  more  than  63  million 
pounds  of  fciod  were  distributed  to  the 
hungry,  substantial  quantities  of  it  directly 
by  ovir  soldiers  and  marines.  Medicines  and 
medical  care  and  other  vital  services  were 
provided-  Private  American  citizens  and 
companies  and  voluntary  relief  agencies 
made  generous  food  and  medical  contribu- 
tions, as  did  11  other  American  republics 
from  Argentina  to  Mexico.  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica.  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Paraguay 
have  Joined  with  the  United  States  in  supply- 
ing military  units  to  make  up  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force,  which  Is  a  guarantee 
of  order  and  protection  for  rehabilitation 
and  progress. 

It  was  one  thing  to  stave  off  disaster.  Now 
the  need  is  for  positive,  productive  action 
to  build  a  better  nation,  with  greater  par- 
ticipation for  oil  its  citizens.  A  moderate. 
progressive  government  needs  our  help  and 
cooperation  and  will  get  It.  Suffice  It  to 
say    that   the    situation   continues    to   be   a 


most  complex  one — and  one  that  requires  our 
best  efforts. 

It  Is  worth  underlining  here  that  modern 
Dominican  democracy  Is  really  only  4  years 
old,  dating  from  1061,  when  the  countrj- 
broke  loose  from  31  years  of  the  harsh  Tru- 
Jlllo  dictatorship.  Today's  complicated 
problems  derive  in  large  measure  from  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  stresses  ac- 
companying the  emergence  from  the  long 
night  of  totalitarianism — the  social  frustrtt- 
tlons  and  the  pent-tip  demands  for  more 
economic  opportunity  and  a  belter  Ufe — for 
more  Jobs  and  more  food  Our  task  and  our 
objective  Is  to  respond  to  this  de.'.lre  for 
change  in  the  social  structure  and  to  find 
rational  ways  In  which  the  demands  of  a  new 
society  can  be  met. 

The  United  States  and  fellow  nations  of 
the  Americas,  acting  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  are  now  mustering 
manpow-er  and  resources  to  help  energize 
and  buUd  the  country  whose  fertile  valleys 
and  wave-tossed  shores  w-ere  so  admired  by 
Christopher  Columbtu'*,  -Agriculture,  trans- 
portation, and  education  will  have  priority  In 
these  efforts,  and  there  will  be  specific  proj- 
ects in  such  areas  as  housing.  Irrigation 
school  construction,  cattle  production,  and 
farm-to-market  roads,  as  well  as  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  road  net.  .'Kn  im- 
portant part  of  our  effort  will  be  to  help  pri- 
vate enterprise  repair  Its  damages,  increase 
its  productive  facilities  and  put  people  to 
work. 

All  these  activities,  whether  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  rest 
on  cooperation  and  understanding.  This 
lirings  us  to  communications,  for  the  com- 
munication of  understanding  Is  an  important 
factor  in  making  effective  this  Nation's  for- 
eign policy,  a  policy  based  on  truths,  prog- 
ress, and  freedom.  Communications  Is  per- 
haps beat  defined  as  the  ability  to  talk  to 
each  other  and  be  understood  by  each  other. 
It  is  much  harder  than  many  realize.  Each 
of  us  has  our  own  frame  of  reference  We 
tend,  naturally  enough,  to  accept  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  as  the  only  correct  his- 
tory and  the  only  really  Important  one.  Oth- 
er people  put  suiillar  emphasis  on  their  own 
history. 

Modern  transportation  and  the  speed  of 
the  news  industry  means  that  today  groups 
with  vastly  different  frames  of  reference  are 
attempting  to  communicate  with  one  another 
on  a  scale  hitherto  not  possible.  These  dif- 
ferences between  groups  and  peoples  make 
communication  difficult — basic  differences 
in  religion  for  example.  Some  religions  be- 
lieve In  one  God,  others  in  many.  Some  have 
life  after  death  as  a  tenet  of  their  faith: 
others  reject  that  idea.  Some  consider  that 
the  killing  of  even  a  fly.  not  to  mention  a 
cow.  Is  a  crime;  others  hold  that  killing  In 
the  name  of  their  God  Is  the  surest  way  to 
heaven.  These  are  fundamental  differences 
as  to  the  very  purpose  and  meaning  of  Ufe. 
There  are  great  differences  of  culture. 
The  differences  between  the  urban  and  rural 
approach  to  everyday  problems  has  been  a 
lasting  aspect  of  our  political  life  In  this 
country.  And  there  is  of  course  in  today's 
divided  world  the  basic  difference  between 
Communist  and  non-Cormnunist.  and  the  al- 
most impassable  .semantic  botindary.  The 
Communists  have  precise  but  very  different 
meanings  from  our  own  for  many  word.=,  such 
as  democracy,  republic,  popular,  elections. 
etc.  These  differences  are  one  reason  why 
negotiations  with  people  Uke  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  are  so  frustrating  and  in- 
terminable. 

In  the  struggle  to  win  men's  minds,  we 
have  got  to  communicate  effectively  with  the 
sugarcane  cutter  In  the  Caribbean,  with  the 
coffee  harvester  in  Central  America,  with  the 
Indian  herdsman  in  the  wind-swept  villages 
of  the  high  Andes,  with  the  planter  In  the 
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rice  paddles  of  scutheafit  Asia.  The  lools  oT 
l:inguage  are  required,  or  course.  But  fore- 
moet  these  fellow  members  of  the  human 
foixuly  can  use  a  friendly  hand  wuh  their 
problems  We  work  with  there  to  Increase 
their  crops  through  new  techniquea:  we  as- 
sist their  local  doctors  by  offering  them 
modern  practices;  we  persuade  them  and 
their  neighbors  of  the  advantage  of  com- 
munity development,  of  a  closer  working 
relationship  with  their  neighbors.  It  is  done 
with  honest  toll  and  basic  truth. 

Recently  at  the  swearlng-m  ceremony  for 
the  new  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  Mr.  Leonard  MarRs,  President  John- 
son quoted  the  following  from  Mr.  Marks' 
writings.  ""CommunlcaMons  is  the  lifeline  of 
civilization.  Without  It,  people  live  in  small 
tribal  societies,  suspicious  of  strange  and 
dllferent  customs  With  improved  commu- 
nications comes  better  understanding  and  a 
removal  of  the  barriers  of  -su.spiclon  and  dis- 
trust. When  we  know  our  neighbors,  we  are 
more  likely  to  become  triend.s  philosophi- 
cally and  socially,  and  from  this  relationship 
may  evolve  a  world  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  law  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  " 
The  President  went  r.n  to  say  m  his  own 
words;  "I  believe  this  is  a  new  era  in  the 
affairs  of  man  and  the  relations  between 
nations.  It  Is  an  era  of  greater  maturity — 
and  I  hope  that  our  own  goals  and  standards 
may  also  mature.  I  hope  we  shall  not  ex- 
pect qulclt  answers  to  ancient  questions,  that 
we  shall  not  expect  simple  solutions  to  com- 
plex problems.  I  especially  hope  we  may  not 
strive  foolishly  and  vainly  for  the  world's 
love  and  affection  when  what  we  really  seek 
la  the  world's  respect  and  the  world's  trust." 
You  and  I — all  of  us — ore  engaged  In  the 
great  adventure  of  communications  as  a 
means  to  .achieve  thlf  respect  and  trust  on 
the  part  of  others  To  those  of  vou  who 
labor  m  the  vineyards  of  the  press,  the  radio, 
the  television,  and  other  mass  media.  I  would 
recall  our  common  responsibility  to  get  the 
facts,  to  be  accurate,  to  be  objective  And 
as  one  who  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his  time 
In  recent  years — along  the  border  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  Central  Europe.  In  the  Balk.ins, 
and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  with  their 
,-!ge-oid  feuds,  and  now  In  the  turbulent 
Caribbean — trying  to  com.poFe  problemis  of 
varying  dlfllculty.  I  feci  qualified  to  observe 
on  the  basis  of  some  tender  experience  that 
It  Is  usually  easier  to  8nd  fault  than  to  find 
solutions. 

Around  the  world  our  countr.v  Is  engaged 
on  many  fronts  and  In  many  fields.  As  our 
fellow  Georgian.  Secretory  of  Slate  Dean 
Rusk,  recently  observed:  "It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  try  to  bring 
about  what  some  people  will  call  a  boring 
situation;  that  Is,  a  period  of  peace.  I 
should  not  object  If  we  got  international 
relations  off  of  the  front  page  for  a  while. 
I  see  no  prospect  of  It. 

"But  settlement  Is  our  object,  and  settle- 
ment frequently  Is  not  very  newsworthy." 

But  peace  Is  elusive,  and  the  way  of  the 
peacemaker  often  leads  across  .stony  and  un- 
yleldmg  ground.  President  Kennedy  re- 
minded us  that  ■only  a  few  generations  have 
been  granted  tlie  roie  of  defending  freedom 
In  Its  hour  of  maximum  danger."  That  Is  a 
proud  and  demanding  role — one  that  befits 
a  ^eat  nation  and  demands  its  best. 

To  close  I  would  recall  the  words  of 
Euripides  In  describing  ancient  .Athens — a 
world  power  In  Its  time  which,  not  unlike 
our  own  country  today,  was  the  leader  of  a 
coalition  of  free  communities  against  those 
who  would  smother  freedom  and  stifle  de- 
mocr;iCy  Euripides  wrote  with  pride  and 
compassion  of  the  penalties  of  power  when 
he  spoke  of  Athens  as  a  city  which  "takes 
much  and  bears  It;  (and)  therefore  she  Is 
blessed, ' 
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The  WurtE  Hocse. 
Waa'itnjilon,  Sepf ember  17,  J  965. 
Pelton  Gordon. 

Dinner  Chairman.  Big  See/  Banquet  ProgreS' 
nve  Club,  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
I  am  very  happy  to  Join  the  many  friends 
of  Tapley  Bennett  as  they  gather  to  app.atid 
his  dedicated  record  of  public  service  Yours 
Is  a  richly  deserved  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
professional  who  has  shown  his  coolness, 
courage,  and  good  Judgment  In  danger  and 
difficulty.  To  Ambassador  Bennett  and  to  all 
his  fellow  Georgians  who  honor  him  this 
evening.  I  extend  my  warmest  good  wishes 
for  a  memorable  event. 

Lyndon  B   Johnson. 

Exhibit  3 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Sept.  17,  1965] 

Ambass.^dor  Bennett 

Our  Ambassador  to  Santo  Domingo  Is  W. 
Tapley  Bennett.  Jr.  A  Georgian.  Ambassa- 
dor Bennett  Is  a  frequent  (and  current) 
visitor  to  Atlanta, 

Now  that  the  Dominican  crisis  seems  set- 
tled there  i.s  a  lot  of  second  guessing  going 
on  in  Washington.  Did  the  administration 
handle  the  matter  correctly?  Or  was  the 
President  panicked  Into  sending  troops? 

The  Journal  has  been  with  the  adminis- 
tration, therefore  It  was  good  to  read  that 
recent  criticism  by  Senator  J.  W  Ft^tBRicHT 
has  In  turn  been  criticized  by  a  substantial 
part  of  Washington. 

Senator  Pulbrioht  thought  the  President 
did  wrong  to  act  on  Mr.  Bennett's  advice 
that  the  situation  was  out  of  band. 

A  lot  of  the  Senate  has  disagreed  with 
Senator  Fulbricht, 

On  September  8,  the  Journal  looked  at 
It  this  way.  and  the  Journal  still  does. 

"The  Dominican  problem  has  been  an 
intense  one.  After  our  Cuban  experience 
with  'democratic  liberators'  this  country  has 
followed  It  with  anxiety  plus  cynicism. 

"Bui  alas  •  •  •  there  are  Indications 
many  of  our  writers  and  political  theorists 
are  closer  to  the  dream  world  than  reality." 

We  didn't  say  Senators  then,  but  we  now 
add  them  to  the  list. 

Welcome  home,  Mr  Bennett  Remember 
the  newspapers  and  members  of  the  IntelH- 
gentsla  who  first  thought  Castro  a  demo- 
cratic hero? 

They  haven't  learned  much  since 

But  the  rest  of  us  seem  to  have  learned 
the  valuable  lesson  that  so-called  popular 
fronts  today  are  fronts  for  the  Communists 
rather  Thar,  the  people, 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  jield  the  floor  to  the  dlstlneulshed 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLAFtK.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  of  Ambas- 
sador Bennett  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  does  him  credit,  as  an  old  friend 
and  as  a  constituent.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  who  feel  that  perhaps  the  Ambas- 
sador's Judcment  was  not  entirely 
sound,  our  feelin?  being  ba-ised.  as  we 
have  admitted,  on  Monday  morning 
quarterbacklng.  would  question  in  any 
way  the  Ambassador's  integrity,  loyalty, 
or  devotion  to  duty.  There  i."  no  fur- 
ther reason  for  me  to  further  defend  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTl.  and  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  on  that  matter. 


WATER     QUALITY     ACT     OP     1966_ 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence of  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Hoiw 
to  the  bill  iS.  4)  to  amend  the  Fede.-^a; 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  PoU'j- 
tlon  Control  Administration,  to  protidf 
grants  for  research  and  development,  u 
increase  grants  for  construction  o; 
municipal  sewage  treatment  work.s.  ic 
authorize  the  estabhshment  of  standard' 
of  water  quality  to  aid  In  preventist 
controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of  ir,- 
terstate  waters,  and  for  other  purpose; 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rv-- 
SELL  of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair 
The  report  will  be  read  for  the  InformE- 
tlon  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 
(For    conference    report,    see    Houst 
proceedings  of  today.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  therr 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  c: 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senstt 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  cor- 
ference  report  on  S.  4  represent.>  a  rei- 
sonable  and  sound  compromise  on  iht 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  As  my  co.- 
leagues  know.  It  was  not  easy  to  obtai: 
agreement  on  this  legislation.  On  the 
primary  issue  of  water  quality  standard- 
there  were  strong  opinions  on  both  side; 
of  the  table.  In  the  end.  however,  th; 
agreement  we  reached  represents  botr, 
a  middle  ground  and.  in  many  respect; 
an  Improvement  over  the  original  verslor 
as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  gratitude  u 
the  Senate  conferees.  Senators  Ranbolpb 
Moss.  Boccs,  and  Pearson.  The  ur.s- 
nlmity  we  reached  on  the  basic  issues :" 
S.  4  strengthened  our  hand  immeasurab> 
and  added  to  the  quality  of  the  di.=ni" 
sions  in  conference.  Through  tit 
months  since  the  House  enacted  its  ve-- 
sion  of  S.  4  the  Senate  Members  of  ttf 
conference  and  their  staffs  reviewed  ti.s 
two  proposals.  Many  of  their  sugee.'- 
tions  were  incorporated  In  the  final  ver- 
sion and  contributed  to  the  succefsfi.; 
agreement  between  the  representative: 
of  the  two  bodies.  Partisan  difference 
were  forgotten  in  the  common  effort  !• 
develop  a  meaningful  act  for  the  er.- 
hancement  of  the  quality  of  our  nation.^ 
water  supplies. 

The  discussions  in  the  conference  we;*^ 
vigorous,  but  amicable.  The  delay  '■■■ 
agreement  is  a  measure  of  the  stron? 
feelings  related  to  matters  of  prlncip;t 
rather  than  to  any  unwillingness  to  reae 
a  consensus.  I  could  not  report  to  ir.' 
colleagues  on  the  conference  witbcu: 
paying  tribute  to  the  House  conferee? '':' 
the  contribution  they  made  to  this  l«- 
islation  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Kff 
resentatives  and  particularly  to  Cos- 
gressmen  John  Blatnik  and  Robe? 
Jones  for  their  leadership  on  S.  4  >"' 
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in  the  general  effort  toward  water  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  mv  col- 
leagues to  review  in  detail  the  entire 
conference  report  on  S.  4.  That  report, 
and  the  report  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  can  be  found  on  pages 
24583-24587  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  September  17.  1965 

In  brief,  the  conierees  agreed  on  the 
establishment  of  a  water  pollution  con- 
[rol  administration  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  headed 
by  an  Administrator  and  supervised  by 
an  assistant  secretaiT  The  Senate  con- 
terees  accepted  the  House  version,  which 
transfers  all  of  the  activities  of  the  pres- 
ent division  of  water  supply  and  pollu- 
tion control  to  the  new  Administration 
jnd  spells  out  in  detail  the  procedures 
to  be  used  in  transfening  personnel.  We 
believe  an  orderly  transition  can  be  made 
from  the  present  arrangement  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  the  new  Admin- 
istration. 

The  managers  for  both  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou.se  agreed  that  the  selection  of 
•Jie  Administrator  is  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  and  that  his  grade 
level  and  status  should  reflect  the  im- 
portance the  Congress  attaches  to  this 
program  in  establishing  it  as  a  separate 
.Administration. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the 
House  proposals  on  increased  authoriza- 
dons  for  sewage  treatment  grants. 
These  include  an  increase  to  S150  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  2  years  in  the 
total  authorization  and  an  increase  to 
Sl.200.000  in  individual  project  author- 
izations and  S4. 800.000  for  multi-com- 
munity projects.  Funds  appropriated 
in  excess  of  $100  million  in  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  will  be  allotted  to  the 
several  States  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  Intlividual  project  authorization 
limitations  will  not  apply  on  the  use  of 
such  funds  where  States  match  the  Fed- 
eral contribution. 

The  Senate  conferees  agree  to  these 
provisions  as  a  temporary  measure  be- 
cause of  the  demonstrated  crisis  In  such 
States  as  New  York.  I  know  that  Sen- 
ators Javits  and  Kennedy  are  verj-  much 
concerned  about  this  problem.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Senate  conferees  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  increases  in  au- 
'-horlzations  and  the  modifications  in  the 
allocation  formula  do  not  represent  a 
Judgment  as  to  the  realistic  levels  of 
federal  grants  or  formula  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
■Mi  and  Water  Pollution  is  examining 
tills  problem  and  will  make  recommen- 
dations in  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  next  major  provision  in  the  act 
l--i  the  water  quality  standards  section. 
As  it  passed  the  Senate,  S.  4  authorized 
'-he  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  water  quality  stand- 
aitis  on  interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof  in  the  absence  of  effective  State 
standards,  following  a  conference  of  af- 
fected Federal,  State,  interstate,  munic- 
ipal, and  industrial  representatives, 
violation  of  established  standards  would 
be  subject  to  enforcement  in  accordance 
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with  the  present  enforcement  procedures 
in  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  House  version  of  S.  4  contained  a 
pro\Tsion  for  States  to  file  letters  of  In- 
tent on  the  establishment  of  water  qual- 
ity criteria,  with  a  pollution  control  grant 
penalty  for  failure  to  file  such  a  letter 
of  intent.  There  was  no  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  water  quality  i'.and- 
ards. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  amend  the 
Senate  version  to  give  the  States  until 
June  30,  1967.  to  establish  water  qual- 
ity standards  on  Interstate  waters  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  those 
cases  where  the  States  fail  to  establish 
such  standards  the  Secretary  i.s  author- 
ized to  call  a  conference  of  affected.  Fed- 
eral, State,  interstate,  municipal,  and  in- 
dustrial representatives  to  discuss  pro- 
posed standards,  after  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  publish  recom- 
mended standards. 

If  a  State  fails  to  establish  standards 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act 
within  6  months  after  promulgation  of 
the  Standards — unless  the  Governor  of 
an  affected  State  requests  a  public  hear- 
ing within  that  period — the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  promulgate  his  proposed 
standards.  The  Governor  of  an  affected 
State  would  be  permitted  to  petition  for 
a  public  hearing  within  the  6-month  pe- 
riod after  publication  of  the  proposed 
standards  and  up  to  30  days  following 
promulgation  of  the  Secretary's  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  is  required  to  call 
such  a  hearing  and  to  appoint  five  or 
more  members  to  the  board.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  heads  of  other 
affected  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  se- 
lect one  member  of  the  board.  The  same 
right  is  acrorded  the  Governor  of  each 
affected  State.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  hearing  board  repre- 
sent a  balance  of  Federal  and  State  in- 
terests. 

The  Hearing  board  may  recommend 
either:  First,  establishment  of  the  Secre- 
tary's standards;  or  second,  modification 
of  those  standards.  The  Secretary  must 
adopt  the  board's  recommendations.  If 
the  board  recommends  adoption  of  the 
Secretarj's  standards  they  become  ef- 
fective immediately  on  the  Secretary's 
receipt  of  the  board's  recommendaticms. 
If  the  board  recommends  modifications 
in  the  standards  the  Secretary  must 
modify  them  in  accordance  with  the 
board's  recommendations  and  promul- 
gate them.  The  revised  standards  be- 
come effective  on  promulgation.  Revi- 
sions in  established  standards  can  be 
considered  and  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  his  own  motion  or  on  request  by 
the  Governor  of  an  affected  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  procedures. 
Violations  of  standards  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  subject  to  Federal 
abatement  action.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  such  violation  he  must  notify  the 
violators  and  interested  parties,  giving 
the  violators  6  months  within  which  to 
comply  with  the  standards.  If.  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  violator  has  not 
comphed.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 


bring  suit,  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  affected  State  in  the  case  of 
intrastate  pollution,  through  the  .Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  under 
section  Ul  =:  '  '  i  '  or  '2  o£  the  amended 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

This  enforcement  procedure  differs 
from  the  procedure  followed  imder  the 
present  act  by  omitting  the  conference 
and  hearing  board  stages.  Because  there 
is  a  conference  and  hearing  board  under 
the  standard-setting  procedure  t.he 
managers  for  the  House  and  Senate  did 
not  consider  a  repetition  of  these  pro- 
ceedings necessary  In  cases  of  violations 
of  standards.  The  conference  and  hear- 
ing board  stages  remain  in  enforcement 
proceedings  arising  out  of  endangt  rment 
of  health  or  welfare  where  water  quality 
standards  have  not  been  established,  as 
under  existing  law. 

In  court  proceedings  resulting  from  a 
suit  for  violation  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards established  under  this  act.  the 
court  is  directed  to  accept  in  evidence  the 
transcripts  of  proceedings  before  the 
conference  and  hearing  board  and  to 
accept  other  evidence  relevant  to  the 
alleged  violations  and  the  standards 
The  court  is  to  give  due  consideration  t<; 
the  "practicability  and  physical  and 
economic  feasiblUty"  of  complying  with 
the  standards  in  making  judgments  in 
such  cases. 

There  was  one  final  set  of  comproini.ses 
in  the  conference  The  House  managers 
agreed  to  recede  on  the  House  "subpena 
section"  and  Insisted  that  the  Senate 
recede  on  the  Senate  "patents  section  " 
Measures  contained  m  both  versions 
were:  a  10-percent  bonus  in  sewage 
treatment  plant  grants  for  those  projects 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  an  area- 
wide  plan:  a  4-year.  $20  million  per 
year  research  and  development  program 
for  new  and  improved  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  discharge  of  inadequately 
treated  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewage;  authorization  for  the  Secretary 
to  initiate  enforcement  proceedings  In 
cases  where  he  finds  substantial  eco- 
nomic injurj'  results  from  the  inability  to 
market  shellfish  or  shellfish  products  as 
a  result  of  water  pollution,  recordkeep- 
ing and  audit  pro\1sions;  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  labor  stand- 
ards on  projects  financed  through  this 
act  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  14  of 
1950;  and  an  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  tlie  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  this  act,  as 
amended,  will  give  strong  impetus  to  our 
efforts  to  control  and  abate  water  pollu- 
tion and  to  improve  the  qualitj-  of  our 
water  supplies. 

The  conference  report  is  signed  by  all 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  by  all  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House, 

Congressional  staff  m»nbers  have  an 
important  role  m  any  legislation.  In  the 
development  of  S.  4  and  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  conference  report  the  Senate 
and  House  staffs  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  our  success.  I  am  particu- 
larly indebted  to  Ron  M.  Linton,  chief 
clerk  and   staff  director  of  the  Senate 
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Commitiee  on  Public  Works.  William 
Hildenbrand.  legislative  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator BoGcs.  and  my  administrative  as- 
slsunt.  Donald  E  NicoU,  for  their  imagi- 
nation, patience,  and  skill  in  making  sug- 
gestions and  drafting  successive  versions 
of  the  bill.  A  similar  contribution  was 
made  by  the  able  and  cooperative  House 
.staff  members:  Richard  J,  Sullivan,  chief 
counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works;  Maurice  Tobin.  assistant  to 
Congressman  Blatnik:  Clifford  W.  En- 
field, minority  counsel  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works:  and  Robert  L. 
Mowson.  assistant  legislative  counsel  for 
the  House.  Without  their  assistance  we 
could  not  have  this  report. 

Mr  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
retJort.  ; 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  conferees  on  S.  4 
have  reached  an  agreement  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  January, 
and  by  the  House  in  April,  and  I  know- 
that  great  differences  had  to  be  resolved 
before  a  final  measure  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

The  measure  Is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  drought-stricken  Northeast 
which  must  b??in  extensive  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs  immediately,  and 
Is  particularly  vital  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  will  begin  a  SI. 7  billion  pro- 
gram with  the  aid  of  these  funds. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
two  changes  in  the  final  version  of  the 
bill  which  I  sought  to  have  adopted  here 
In  the  Senate  The  first  raises  the  dol- 
lar limitation  on  any  single  project  from 
$600,000  to  Sl.200.000.  The  second  pro- 
vides S50  million  a  year  to  the  grants 
program,  such  additional  money  to  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  population 
alone. 

The  conferees  and  the  dlstingtiished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Mtiskie]  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  fine  work  on  this 
measure.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Empire  State.  !  express  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  their  efforts  In  securing  final 
passage  during  this  session. 


.AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR.  2580  >  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  H  R.  2580.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and    Nationality  Act. 

We  are  about  to  write  one  of  the  finest 
pages  in  the  human  history  of  America, 
this  land  where  only  the  red  man  Is  na- 
tive, this  land  of  immigrants  since 
Columbus  first  set  foot  on  this  sacred 
soil. 

This  soil  is  sacred  In  the  sincere  faith 
of  every  American  in  whose  youth,  or  the 
youth  of  his  parent,  this  land  of  liberty 
was  Just  tieyond  the  horizon  of  hope  as 
he  viewed  it  from  his  native  soC. 


Then  came  the  day  of  welcome,  of  op- 
portunity, of  responsibility,  of  obliga- 
tion. The  record  shows  their  obligation 
has  been  discharged  by  40  million  immi- 
grants and  their  offspring:  discharged  in 
faithful  service  and  sacrifice  supreme. 

This  is  an  honest  hour  in  which  we  are 
about  to  remedy  one  of  the  faults  of  40 
years,  the  national  origins  quota  system. 
This  was  a  device  for  discriminating 
against  races  and  places.  It  was  illogi- 
cal, ill  conceived.  un-American.  It 
opened  our  doors  wide  to  people  who  did 
not  wish  to  come,  and  did  not  come.  It 
closed  our  doors  to  the  willing  and  the 
worthy.  It  refused  those  ready  to  share 
our  prospects  and  our  perils.  It  mocked 
our  Founding  Fathers;  those  who  set  our 
standards  of  decency  and  dignity,  those 
who  saw  aU  men  equal  as  created  by 
their  God. 

This  inequity  of  40  years  ago  was  com- 
pounded by  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  This  codified  the 
restrictions  of  the  twenties — and  con- 
firmed the  quota  system. 

Today,  we  are  correcting  that  miscon- 
ception of  America's  purpose. 

I  have  worked  for  it  throughout  the 
15  years  I  have  been  a  Senator. 

I  worked  for  it  not  only  because  the 
quota  system  was  an  injustice  to  the 
worthy,  would-be  immigrant — and  I  am 
the  son  of  immigrants. 

I  worked  for  it  because  I  am  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States— and  it  is  an  injus- 
tice to  my  country  to  turn  away  the  clean 
of  heart,  the  sound  of  mind,  the  strong 
of  body,  the  soul  stirred  by  the  adven- 
ture and  opportunity  that  America 
means. 

I  have  worked  constantly,  continu- 
ously, consistently,  to  make  our  immi- 
gration laws  speak  the  true  spirit  of 
America  without  inviting  to  our  shores 
more  people  than  we  know  we  can  afford 
to  welcome. 

Mine  was  no  lonely  stand.  I  have 
served  under  five  Presidents  of  these 
United  States.  Each  of  them:  with  a 
responsibility  higher  than  mine,  an 
understanding  deeper  than  mine,  and 
an  authority  greater  than  mine,  has 
pressed  for  this  triumph  of  justice. 

This  is  a  great  hour  for  President 
Harry  Truman.  He  called  the  quota  sys- 
tem "at  variance  with  American  ideals — 
out  of  date — invidious  discrimination" 
and  in  June  1952  he  vetoed  the  act  of 
1952.    It  was  passed  over  his  veto. 

It  is  an  hour  of  satisfaction  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

In  1952.  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, he  said  of  our  immigration  laws: 
Existing  legislation  contains  Injustices.  It 
does,  in  fact,  discriminate.  I  am  tlierefore 
requesting  Congresa  to  review  tills  legisla- 
tion and  to  enact  a  statute  which  will  at 
one  and  the  same  time  guard  our  legitimate 
national  Interest  and  be  faithful  to  our 
basic   Ideas  of  freedom  and  fairness  to  all. 

Again  in  1956.  President  Eisenhower 
addressed  the  Congress  on  immigration. 
sa>-ing: 

The  national  origins  method  needs  to  be 
reexamined  and  a  new  system  adopted  which 
»-tll  admit  aliens  within  allowable  numbers 
according  to  new  guidelines  and  standards. 


We  did  not  have  to  wait  for  John  F 
Kennedy  to  be  elevated  to  the  White 
House  to  know  his  mind  In  this  matter, 
and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ha.? 
been  faithful  to  his  memory  and  to  his 
trust  in  his  earnest  advocacy  of  equity 
in  these  laws. 

I  will  not  stress  the  convictions  and 
dedication  of  these  two  leaders.  Ue 
knew  these  men — Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  John  F.  Kennedy — on  this  Senate 
floor.  We  knew  these  men  and  we  knew 
their  minds  and  their  hearts. 

I  will  borrow  a  few  lines  from  a  news- 
paper editorial  back  home.     It  says: 

Immigration  reform  is  essential,  A  lew 
momenU  before  his  death.  President  Ken- 
nedy launched  a  renewed  effort  to  wipe  out 
patent  Inequities  of  U.S.  Immigration  poller. 
President  Johnson  has  continued  It. 

The  very  simplicity  of  those  sentences 
makes  them  eloquent. 

Through  tlie  years  I  was  honored  to 
be  associated  with  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy—as I  joined  with  him  and  he 
joined  with  me  in  immigration  measures 
beyond  count. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  who  owed  his  Amer- 
ican day  to  his  immigrant  forbears,  felt 
deeply,  spoke  honestly,  and  acted  earn- 
estly in  wanting  America  to  keep  faith 
with  the  world.  It  is  a  world  that  looks 
to  us  for  standards  of  decency  and  dig- 
nity— of  equity  and  fair  play. 

John  Kennedy's  immortal  test — Ask 
not  what  America  can  do  for  you— ask 
only  what  you  can  do  for  America- 
would  still  be  his  test. 

He  would  remember  what  the  Immi- 
grant had  done  for  America — and  the 
need  that  still  exists  that  our  character 
and  courage  and  culture  continue  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  qualities  and  equities 
that  made  our  history.  These  are  the 
qualities  and  equities  that  gave  our 
country  growth  to  greatness  in  a  world 
that  has  become  too  .small  to  permit  us 
to  be  too  smug— too  self-centered 

The  act  of  1952  was  far  from  satisfy- 
ing many  of  us — and  it  did  not  silence 
us.  In  these  13  years  we  have  not 
merely  marked  time.  By  dint  of  dedi- 
cation and  determined  effort,  we  have 
made  more  than  a  score  of  conections. 
exceptions,  alterations,  improvements, 
and  advancements  in  our  immigratio.T 
laws. 

And  now  we  make  the  major  reform  in 
the  iniquitous — and  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly— quota  system. 

Two  years  ago.  President  John  T 
Kennedy  asked  us  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
crimination. His  message  might  be 
summarized  in  these  excerpts: 

The  use  of  the  national  origins  system  is 
without  basis  m  logic  or  reason.  It  neither 
satisfies  a  national  need  nor  accomplishes  an 
Intemsttonal  purpose  •  •  •  In  an  age  c! 
Interdependence  among  nations 

After  2  years,  we  are  making  our  re- 
sponse with  this  remedy.  It  seems  his- 
toric justice  that  the  response — in  large 
part — is  being  made  for  us  by  another 
Senator  from  Massachusetts— a  Senator 
bearing  the  name  of  Kennedy. 

It  might  seem  too  emotional  to  call 
this  measure  a  memorial  to  anyone.    So 
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I  will  just  say  it  is  an  American  mile- 
stone— another  measurement  which 
finds  its  principle  In  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity— and  finds  its  proof  ia  the  record 
of  responsibility  of  those  to  whom  the 
opportunity  was  given.  That  record  is 
written  on  every  page  of  American  his- 
tory— and  no  page  is  more  American 
than  the  one  we  are  writing  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  this  measure  will  pass  by  an  over- 
whelming majority, 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  let  me  express  my 
great  appreciation  for  the  statement  of 
the  Sermtor  from  Rhode  Island.  He  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  many 
more  years  than  I  have,  and  I  know  that 
this  is  a  subject  in  which  he  has  been 
greatly  interested.  His  statement  this 
afternoon  has  sunmiarized  and  captured 
the  fundamental  theme  which  Is  basic  to 
this  legislation  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  once 
again  addressed  himself  to.  provided  en- 
lightenment on,  and  brought  to  bear  a 
dedication  and  interest  on  this  problem. 
ffh:ch  I  know  all  Senators  fully  appre- 
ciate Therefore,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  his  support  of 
the  bill,  and  I  ask  all  Senators  to  read 
hi5  remarks. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts, 

If  I  have  said  it  once  I  have  said  it  a 
hundred  times — we  do  not  wish  one  more 
person  to  come  to  this  land  than  can  be 
comfortably  absorbed  into  our  way  of  life. 
We  do  not  wish  one  more  person  to  come 
to  this  country  who  will  take  a  job  away 
from  an  American — and  I  have  heard 
that  accusation  made. 

How  many"  is  not  so  important  as 
how-  The  number  is  not  so  Important 
as  the  method. 

Today  America  is  the  beacon  light  of 
mankind.  America  is  the  hope  and  envy 
of  the  world.  America  wears  the  mantle 
of  leadership.  How  we  act  and  how  we 
speak  has  repercussions  all  over  the 
world.  Let  us  do  away  with  discrimi- 
nation, because  discrimination  is  invidi- 
ous to  our  way  of  life.  What  we  want 
is  equality  and  fairness.  We  want  only 
?ood  people  to  come  to  America,  who 
Mil  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  gran- 
deur of  America. 

I  am  not  disturbed  about  numbers.  I 
do  not  care  how  big  or  small  the  number 
IS  made,  but  once  that  number  is  arrived 
at.  It  should  be  meted  out  with  equalitv 
and  justice  to  all.  We  should  say  equal- 
ly to  an  individual,  "You  can  come  here 
for  what  you  can  do  for  America."  That 
IS  the  only  just  way. 

Mr     KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 
Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 
Mr     KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts, 
the  Senator   from   Rhode   Island    has 


that  because  other  countries  throughout 
the  world  have  discriminatory  and  re- 
strictive immigration  policies,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  argue  that  our  immigration 
policy,  in  the  .vear  1965.  should  be  dis- 
criminatory. The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  however,  has  under-scored  the 
fimdamental  point  that,  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  and  as  a  countrv-  that 
tries  to  demonstrate  leadership  in  the 
whole  cause  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
it  is  essential  that  our  immigration  law 
reflect  our  fundamental  belief  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual. 
That  is  the  theme  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  It  is  basic 
to  this  legislation.  It  is  something  that 
all  Senators  should  reflect  upon  When 
they  do.  I  believe  they  will  find  that  this 
immigration  legislation  is  fundamentally 
based  on  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  the  growth  of  a 
stronger  national  policy  as  regards  In- 
dividual rights  that  has  been  reflected 
in  many  other  measures  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  give  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  a  more  dramatic 
and  classic  example  of  why  the  free 
world  is  secure  today.  Why  is  it  se- 
cure? Because  the  United  States  has 
primacy  in  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons.  This  country  is  the  bastion 
of  freedom  and  liberty  in  an  imperiled 
world  today  because  of  its  pnmacy  in 
that  field. 

In  1939  Niels  Bohr,  a  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner, and  a  great  Danish  scientist,  came 
to  the  United  States  to  meet  Enrico 
Fermi,  here  as  a  refugee  from  Italy.  His 
wife  was  a  Jewess.  He  refused  to  return 
to  Mussolini's  Italy  after  receiving  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1938  because  she  was  sub- 
ject to  persecution  In  Mussolini's  Italy. 


and  fled  to  America. 

When  Niels  Bohr  landed  in  New  York, 
the  man  who  met  him  there  was  Enrico 
Fermi.  Niels  Bohr  told  Fermi  about 
two  scientists  in  Germany.  Strassmann 
and  Hahn.  who  were  ready  to  break  the 
atom  and  who  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
significant  nuclear  discover>'.  Enrico 
Fermi,  an  Italian,  and  Niels  Bohr,  a 
Dane,  went  to  see  Professor  Szilard,  a 
Jewish  refugee  from  the  persecution  of 
Europe.  So  we  are  talking  about  Amer- 
ica as  a  haven.  The  exiled  scientists 
talked  it  over.  They  were  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  possibility  that  Hitler 
might  achieve  the  bomb.  They  went  to 
see  another  scientist  by  the  name  of  Al- 
bert Einstein,  another  Jew.  another  refu- 
gee from  persecution.  Those  four  men 
aroused  America  to  Its  peril.  Albert 
Einstein  wrote  the  famous  letter  to 
President  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  had  the 
courage  to  give  the  "go-ahead.  '  The 
best-kept  secret  of  the  war  was  launched. 
This  country  then  invested  the  money 
and  began  our  research  for  the  atomic 
Iximb.  How  prophetic  is  the  date 
of  December  2.  1942.  1942-1492.  Trans- 
form those  dates.  Columbus  in  1492. 
Enrico  Fermi  in  1942  It  was  Enrico 
Fermi  in  1942  who.  at  Stagg  Stadium  in 


I.'  we  had  followed  the  logic  of  those 
vvho  are  opposed  to  this  legislation,  we 
would  have  handcuffed  .America.  We 
would  not  have  had  an  Enrico  Fermi, 
We  would  not  have  had  a  Professor  Szi- 
lard, We  would  not  have  had  an  Albert 
Einstein,  We  would  not  have  had  Niels 
Bohr.  And  we  would  not  have  primacy 
in  the  development  of  a  weapon  that  has 
protected  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
free  world  for  these  20  years. 

I  am  urging  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  the  race  is.  it  makes  no  difference 
what  the  nationahty  is.  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  the  place  of  birth  is.  What 
counts  is  the  contribution  that  a  person 
can  make  to  this  great  .America  of  ours. 
Let  us  open  our  doors  and  open  our 
hearts  to  such  people.  Let  us  remove  a 
stigma  which  would  be  a  blot  on  Ameri- 
can history.  I  am  giad  we  are  meeting 
today.  I  am  hopeful  we  shall  meet  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  have  this 
legislation  enacted. 

I  raise  my  hat  today  to  the  memory 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  to  the 
leadership  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
By  their  efforts  America  takes  a  prouder 
place  in  the  galaxy  of  nations  in  a  world 
that  seeks  fairness  and  freedom, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE  1  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  speak  eloquently 
before.  1  have  always  enjoyed  his 
speeches.  Today  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  deep  feeling  he  has  expressed 
in  the  matter  to  which  he  has  just  ad- 
dressed himself.  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator speak  on  immigration  bills  before, 
the  so-called  pistol  point  bills  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  from  time  to  time 
because  we  could  not  get  anything  el.=e 


Fermj  smuggled  her  across  the  frontler.-^iirhis    is    one    issue    that    absorbs    the 


;ouched  on  the  most  basic  point  of  this     Chicago,  first  achieved  an  atomic  chain 
frSf  t  '^^    ^^'^'^    °f'^"    heard    In     reaction 

speeches  in  opposition  to  the  legislation     bomb. 


He  gave  America  the  atomic 


lumanitarian  and  patriotic  feelings  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  outstanding  speech. 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr,  President.  I  vigor- 
ously support  the  immigration  refonn 
bill  of  1965. 

Our  present  immigration  law  has  split 
families,  forced  us  to  forgo  talents 
needed  for  American  science,  education, 
and  industry,  and  has  discriminated  be- 
tween peoples  on  the  basis  of  the  country 
of  their  birth,  without  regard  to  the 
hardship  thus  caused  them,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  United  States. 

Tlie  basis  for  our  immigration  Jaws  for 
the  last  41  years  has  been  a  discrim- 
inatory system  called  the  national  origins 
system,  designed  to  freeze  the  ethnic  bal- 
ance of  our  country  in  the  form  It  had  in 
1920. 

Instead  of  asking  an  Immigrant  what 
he  can  do  for  America,  the  national 
origins  s.vstem  has  asked  only.  "Where 
were  you  born?" 

Instead  of  setting  a  limit  on  irhmigra- 
tion  and  admitting  persons  under  that 
limit  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  and 
desire  to  immigrate  the  national  origins 
system  has  rejected  many  of  thore  who 
have  wanted  to  immigrate  and  offered 
permission  to  immigrate  to  people  who 
have  no  such  desire. 
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The  unfairness  and  discriminatory- 
nature  o£  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem is  nowhere  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
20  years  Congress  has  acted  10  times  to 
alleviate  its  hardships,  and  in  the  last 
decade  alone  has  passed  hundreds  of 
pieces  of  special  legislation  to  allow 
373.000  individuals  into  the  country  who 
were  Ineligible  for  admission  under  our 
pre.sent  immigration  laws. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  worked  for  a  reasonable  re- 
form in  the  immigration  laws. 

I  have  introduced  numerous  bills  deal- 
ing with  inmiigration  reform  and  iiave 
cosponsored  others. 

My  efforts  and  those  of  my  colleagues 
to  bring  rationality  and  compassion  into 
our  imniigration  laws  have  been  met  with 
some  success. 

Four  times  since  1957  we  have  made 
special  provision  for  relatives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  for  orphans. 

Six  times  since  1948  we  have  enacted 
laws  to  allow  immigration  by  refugees. 
And  every  year  many  private  immigra- 
tion bills  are  passed,  each  of  them  in- 
tended to  help  people  who  are  caught  up 
unjustly  in  the  rigidities  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system. 

But  sy-tematlc  and  thoroughgoing  re- 
vision of  the  unfair  and  discriminatory 
aspects  of  our  Immigration  laws  has  yet 
to  be  accomplished. 

Tills  year  I  am  cosponsor  of  S.  500,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate,  to  make  the  changes 
In  our  immigration  law  which  our  econ- 
omy needs,  which  our  citizens  want,  and 
which  American  tradition  demands. 

This  immigration  reform  bill  is  not 
designed  to  increase  immigration. 

Ill  fact,  it  will  not  authorize  a  signlfl- 
cfint  increase  over  tlie  number  of  immi- 
grants now  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States  annually. 

There  will  be  some  increase  in  im- 
migi-ation  to  the  United  States,  but  not 
more  than  three  ten-thousandths  of  1 
percent  a  year  of  our  present  population. 
The  reason  for  this  increase  is  not 
primarily  that  the  bill  authorizes  more 
Immigrants,  but  rather  because  the  bill 
provides  for  more  efficient  and  fairer  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole  immigration 
system. 

And  most  of  this  Increase  is  devoted  to 
a  special  category  to  admit  up  to  10,200 
refugees,  a  change  which  I  have  long 
wanted  to  see  made. 

The  immigration  reform  bill  will  au- 
thorize the  Immigration  of  170,000  per- 
sons from  outside  tiie  Western  Hemi- 
sphere each  year. 

Immigration  from  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  be  limited  to  120.000  a 
year.  Previously  it  has  been  unrestricted. 
If  these  quotas  are  filled  every  year, 
our  total  annual  immigration  will 
amount  to  litle  more  than  l';  percent 
of  our  total  population  this  year.  By 
1980,  it  will  be  barely  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  what  our  population  will  be  in 
that  year. 

Within  these  overall  limits,  permission 
to  immigrate  will  be  allocated  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis,  with  first  pref- 
erence to  the  families  of  immigrants  al- 


ready here  and  a  20,000-person  annual 
limitation  on  any  one  coimtry. 

The  bill  also  gives  preference  to  peo- 
ple whose  professional,  scientific,  or  ar- 
tistic ability  will  substantially  benefit  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  contains  a  new  feature  de- 
signed to  protect  U.S.  workers  from  un- 
employment. It  requires  each  immi- 
grant to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  his  presence  in 
the  United  States  will  not  affect  U.S. 
employment,  wages,  or  working  condi- 
tions. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  immigra- 
tion reform  bUl  replaces  outmoded  prej- 
udice with  rationality. 

It  provides  compassion  for  separated 
families  and  protection  for  the  United 
States  worker. 

It  replaces  distinctions  based  on  na- 
tionality with  dLstinctions  based  on  in- 
dividual worth  and  qualification. 

Tiie  immigration  reform  bill  will  re- 
place the  existing  law  which  makes  a 
man's  ability  to  be  reunited  with  his 
family  depend  on  the  cotmtry  in  which 
he  was  born. 

It  will  replace  the  law  which  has  kept 
from  our  shores  people  whose  skills  we 
need  to  make  our  Nation  stronger. 

It  will  replace  the  law  which  has  kept 
us  from  helping  refugees  from  natural 
and  manmade  horrors  to  make  a  useful 
life  for  themselves  and  for  our  society 
In  America. 

It  will  replace  a  law  which  has  con- 
tradicted the  American  heritage. 

All  ot  us  in  this  country  who  do  not 
descend  from  Indians  are  immigrants. 

Our  Nation's  greatness  is  as  much  due 
to  our  diversity  and  our  ability  to  live 
together  as  to  any  other  factor  in  Amer- 
ican Ute. 

On  our  Statue  of  Liberty  In  New  York 
Harbor  we  have  written: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor.  Your  hud- 
dled masses  yearnir.g  to  breathe  free.  Send 
tliese,  the  liomeless,  tempert-tossed  to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

For  41  years  a  discriminatory  immi- 
gration law  has  barred  and  tarnished 
our  Golden  Door.  It  is  time  to  strike 
down  those  bars  and  restore  its  splendor. 

It  is  time  to  pass  the  Immigration  Re- 
form Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  pending  legislation  which 
amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952  iaecause  I  sincerely  believe 
that  it  makes  necessary  and  needed 
cha.iges  in  existing  law.  These  changes, 
in  my  opinion,  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  the  economic  well-being 
of  this  Nation. 

The  very  able  and  disting^ulshed  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1. 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  H.i\rtL  as  well  as  the 
ven^  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  have  previ- 
ously pointed  out  in  detail  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  measure.  Therefore,  I 
will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  adequately 
and  fully  explained. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  briefly  com- 
ment upon  the  change  made  In  the  ad- 
justment provisions   contained  In   sec- 


tion 245  of  existing  law.  The  change 
made  in  this  section  does  not  repeal  its 
provisions.  Frankly  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  felt  that  this  section  should 
be  repealed.  However,  tlie  committee 
felt  and  rightly  so  that  some  leeway 
should  be  made  when  normal  procedures 
cannot  be  followed  by  virtue  of  circum- 
stances such  as  those  which  brought 
about  the  entry  into  this  coimtry  of  some 
250,000  Cuban  refugees  since  1959. 

Under  section  13  of  the  bill,  quallfled 
Cuban  refugees  will  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  adjustment  of  status  from 
parolee  to  permanent  residence  upon 
application  made  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  without  depart- 
ing therefrom.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  provision  is  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory  and  does  not  blanket  a!i 
Cuban  refugees  with  an  adjustment  of 
statiis.  The  usual  screening  process  will 
apply  In  all  cases. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Fed- 
eral program  of  assistance  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  designed  to  render  effective 
as.vlura  to  Cuban  refugees  with  oppor- 
tunities for  self-support,  chiefly  throueh 
resettlement.  The  program  is  carried 
out  In  cooperation  with  volunteer  agen- 
cies, religious  bodies,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  Cuban 
refugees  who  are  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  law,  medicine,  and  teaching  have 
found  it  very  difflcult  to  apply  their  skills 
not  only  to  the  detriment  of  themselve.s 
but  to  the  detriment  of  our  Nation  as 
well.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  States  require  individuals  to  have 
either  permanent  status  or  citizenship  in 
order  to  practice  their  skills  or  profes- 
sions. 

I  feel  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  in  amending 
section  245  of  existing  law  is  commend- 
able Indeed,  and  certainly  will  assist 
greatly  in  phasing  out  the  Cuban  refugee 
program. 

By  and  large  the  Cuban  refugees  are  a 
highly  skilled  group.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  them  are  ir. 
the  professional,  technical,  and  mana- 
gerial fields.  This  change  in  section  245 
will  speed  up  the  resettlement  of  these 
refugees  and  relieve  their  present  de- 
pendency on  public  and  private  assist- 
ance programs.  Such  action  is  in  our 
own  national  interest. 

As  a  whole  the  pending  bill  will  great- 
ly improve  existing  law.  As  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committ«  I 
sincerely  trust  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  give  the  measure  their  whole- 
hearted support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ml'.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll.  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  as* 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
measure  be  temporarily  set  aside,  so  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  may  be 
called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1966 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
•7.0  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9221)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rds- 
SELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  report  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  September  17.  1965,  p. 
24250,  Congressional  Record.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  yea- 
and-nay  vole  will  not  be  asked  for  on 
this  conference  report.  So  far  as  we  are 
planning,  we  shall  not  ask  for  such  a  vote. 
Some  Items  need  to  be  explained,  so  that 
a  history  may  be  made.  I  propose  to 
speak  for  approximately  15  or  20  min- 
utes. This  conference  report,  if  agreed 
to,  will  be  succeeded  immediately  by  the 
conference  report  on  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill,  and  in  that 
case,  too,  there  will  be  no  request  for  a 


yea-and-nay  vote,  but  a  short  explana- 
tion will  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  9221,  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  as  agreed  to  unanimously  by 
the  committee  of  conference  of  both 
Houses  contains  a  total  of  $46,766,419.- 
000  in  new  obligational  authority  for  the 
Ai-my,  Nai-y.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force.  This  Is  $10.1  million  over  the 
amoimt  provided  by  the  Senate  and  $1,- 
698,919,000  over  the  amount  provided  by 
the  House.  It  is  a  reduction  from  the 
revised  budget  estimate  of  585.681,000. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  by  appropriation  titles,  giving 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  House  and  Senate  allowances,  and 
the  conference  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


t)BP.MlTMENT   OF   DeFE.VSE   A  PPIiOPRUTlOV    Hll.l.,    HKJfi   (H.R.   0221) 

ro.-.p,.rn<ir«  slatcment  of  the  af^proprialionffor  the  fUcal  year  1066,  budget  cMmaU^,  llon»t  Ollouawa,  SenaU  ailowancet,  and  conference 

comvnUce  aUou ances  for  fiscal  year  HWH 

TITLE  I— MILITARY  PERSONNEL 


Military  p*rvran(?I.  Army.  

Military  ptTsomiel,  Army  (reapproprlatiQU)..  ,. 

.MlIttiTy  ixTsonn*'!,  Navy.  , 

Militjn-  piTMinni-l.  Marine  Corps.,  . ._ ._ 

Military  (wTsonnpl,  .\lr  Force.. 

MiUtyry  inj-sonnt'l.  Air  force  (rcappropHRUan),. 

Reservr  porsoiini'l.  Anny  -  

Reservt  porsonnol,  iNovy,. 

Reserve  pcrsonupl,  .Murine  Corps I., 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Forcfl _ _ 

.S'Btlonal  Onar'l  i\ii(i  Reserve  personnel,  Atmy.,. 

Naliontil  OUiir-l  pt:-rsonnci.  Army 

National  Guar-I  jwTsonncl,  Air  Force >„ 

UetUwI  pay.  Defense..  -    .      .ti-,«... 

Tota,  title I-Mllilarr  personnel.  ... 

Rcapproprltttions  - 

Adlustod  total,  title  I -   _ 


Approprlationi, 
fiscal  ibk: 


'HJ51. 000,000 
'  3,074.000,000 

iT.'<i,.ino.ooo 
•  4, 442, 500. 000 

542,1100,000 
•99,'«0,00a 
"30,900.000 
"89.200,000 

277,  ."OO,  000 

W,  300. 000 

1.390,000,000 


14,0)6,000,000 


14,008,000,000 


Ttudeet  estboatcs, 
iMe 


'  $4.  IK,  ma.  000 

(12,300,0(10) 

•3,osi,ooo,oao 

«  749, 900. 000 
'4,383.800.000 

(4A,  800, 000) 

'      lai,  100,000 

33.000.000 
60,500,000 
4«e,  800, 000 

71,300.000 

1.  sag,  000,  ooo 


Bouse  anowanoe 


14, 300,000, 000 
38,100,000 


>  $4, 006, 100, 000 

(12,300,000) 

•3.a'>5,000,000 

'749.900,000 

■4.39il,«<10.000 

(4.'i.8O0,0UO) 

23S.  600. 000 

ios.ioo,ood 

33.000.000 

eo.  500, 000 

266,200.000 
71.300.000 

i.<2e.ooo.ooo 


14,  SOS,. ■100,000 
K,  100.000 


14,618,100.000 


l4,6Si;,0O0,000 


Senate  aHowaooe 


!  $4,092,291,000 

n2.iiuo,ooo) 
•  :ia'i.i.  oiw.ooo 

■  7(9. 900. 000 
'4. 8(0. 600. 000 
i.i\  80O.  000) 
.!3S,«XI,000 
109,100,000 
33.000,000 
00, 900,000 

271,800,000 

71.300.000 

l.KS.OOO.OOO 


Oonierence 
bUowbdop 


14.600.291.000 
S8. 100, 000 


I4.65S.391,000 


:M,  002, 291. 000 
112. 300. 000) 

'  3.  aV),  000, 000 

•749.90(1.000 
•4,393.800,000 
(46,900.000) 
238.000,000 
105,100,000 
33,000,000 
60,  MO,  000 

271,960,666' 

71,300,000 
1,529.000.000 


14,600,291,00* 
58, 100, 000 


14,658,391,000 


TITLE  U-OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Op«<rdit.jn  and  m.'ilntonunce.  .\jmy 

(Jl*srsiiim  tm<I  loaiittenanou,  Armv,  19(12  (llriuidotion  of  contract ~au-' 

tiiori/Mtion) _.  . _ 

Operaiion  fin'l  maintenance,  Nary- .!l-^_^."r"^I"I™ II 

Oijwiiiidn  tin'!  maintenance.  .Vavy  (roapp(ropriaUi)Q)_IlIII"II^~"" 

Operntion  uD'l  raainlen'ina',  Manne  Corp*. 

'iper^tino  und  miinrin.'mw*.  Air  Forci- . III 

'>f*r«ion  an.I  m'»lnt«-nfl*i«>   licfenstf  apelWlM,^        "I_I' 

I  leitrui!  iii.liistri-il  lunil  ^^* '_"," 

''[writion  Mv\  mjiolentiuoe.  .\mu-  Vatloaal  Oiiarii  and  RMorW™"! 

Mwsilon  and  maintenance.  Army  National  Gnard_ 

'!i>'r«li.in  ,md  raalntenance.  Air  .N'ntlonal  OmirJ  

vidoniil  linwd  (or  the  Promotion  ol  Ride  PMclioe.  Army . 

<-!alni5.  Defense.      .  . 

'uclioftndes,  Debnse..  ." '2. 

Coun  t.(  .Military  Appeals,  Defense ..''-. !'".'!"riIir..I7"I 

Total,  title  II— Operation  an«l  malnteDaace . 

Kcipproprlfltions  and  contract  authority  liquidation 


t3. 4^2.910.000  : 


3.i7s,47%oaa  I 
'  iai.oji.ooo' 

4.1115.216.000 
51 1.  620,  000  ' 


let,  424,000 

237, 552, 000 

484,000 

»  33,000,000 

15,000,000 

579,000 


Adlusted  total,  title  11.. 


13;44S,S78,D00 


12,445,878.000 


(3,379,100,000 

(54,044.000) 
3. 332. 100. 000 

<S.  60(1.  000) 

itesoo.ooo 

4. 464.  100, 000 
533. 762.  OOO 

(") 
292.000.000 

459,000 
24,000,000 
15.000,000 

.■i-9,000 


$3,479,200,000 

(54.  044.  rUKi)  I 
3. 332. 1110.  nno 
(.li.  600.  (Km) 

\92.n»>.w<a  I 
4.464.100.000  I 
633.  762.  COO 
(1!)  I 


208.800.000 
23ti.OOO,000 
4.M1,000 
21,000,000 
15,000,000  I 
579,  OOO 


(3. 4H3. 600. 000 

(54.044.000) 

3, 332. 100.  OOO 

(S.  COO.  OOO) 

192.500.000  I 
4.404. 100.000  I 

533.490.000 

m 
"'2n8,'M6,'666' 

218,000,000 

1.19,000 

24,000,000 

l!i,  lion.  OOO 

.^79.  OOO 


12,471,600,000  I 
62,644,000  I 


12,484,500,000 
62,644,000  ' 


12.492,625,000 
62,944,000 


S3. 483. 600.  OOO 

'M,  044, 000) 

.1332,100.000 

(5.600  OUOl 

1 W.  5O0. 000 

4,464.100.000 

533. 49n.  000 

(") 

""209,S00,0«l' 

238.0001000 

459,000 

24.000.000 

15.000.000 

579,000 


12,402,628,000 
62. 644. 000 


12,534.244.000 


12,547,144,000  1  12,555,272,000, 


12, 555,  rj.  000 


TITLE  ill— PROrUREMENT 


Procarement  of  equipment  and  niLssUes,  .Vrniy 

nocure.iirnt  of  aircraft  and  miitiles.  Navy.... 

.nlpbullUmg  and  conversion.  Navy. .. 

TOerpr.irurement,  .N'avj-..  ' 

;;™>"ment.  Marine  Corns...  

.iiri.Tjiit  procurement.  Air  Force. 


•■iMle  procurement.  Air  Porce. 
J<a»  procurement.  Air  Force. 
rrtranjnent.  Defease  agencies '. 

Total,  uuo  lU~ProcnrBmi;at.. 


^~ 


SI.  6.%.  396. 000 

2.  496. 358.  (100 

L  930. 076. 000 

1.041.440.000 

162, 944. 000 

3,563,737.000 

1,730.000.000 

779.098,000 

62.000,000 


323.100.000 
279,800.000 
501. 100. 000 
159,100,000 

43.800,000 
550,200.000 
796.100,000 
834.500.000 

24.000.000 


$1.20.5.800,000 

2.272.500,000 

1,.W),»X1,000 

1,120,000,000 

43,800,000 

3,517.000,000 

796,100,000 

829,100,000 

15,200,000 


13.422.047.000  I  11.411.700,000  I  11.390,000.000 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  tnblt 


$L  204, 800, 000 

2,272,900,000 

1,500,500.000 

1.149.900,000 

43.800.000 

3,517,000,000 

796,100,000 

839,100.000 

16.200,000 


$1,204,800,000 

2,272.500,000 

1.590,900,000 

1,135,000.000 

43.800.000 

3,  f.17,000,000 

796,100,000 

829.100.000 

15.200.000 


11.418.900,00(1  I 


11.404.000,000 
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l-^mviratht  Matemful  of  I  he  oppropriatioiu  for  On:  fi»eal  mar  tSSS,  lmd<iH  r^limalet,,  llou-f  altitwanw.  Senate  allowances,  and  confn,, 
■       '^  commitltf  altnvance.i  for  fuical  'jrar  19fl^  -CoiiUu'nca 

TITLE  IV-RESEARCn.  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST,  AND  EVALfATION 


Al)pri>[>Tintioni, 
Oscsl  ltKl5 


.ir^li.  't'-v^'t'-r-mpnt.  tpst,  nnil  evaluation,  .\rn.y — 

'  ' .  to*l.  un<I  ovaluotion,  Nar^.. 

■.  t^sl,  Bn«l  ovaluotlnn.  Air  iww- 

t .  teit.  an-l  eviiluulion.  I->efcn3e  AKencfcs 

Total,  (lite  IV— KMwarch.  deTotopnwnt,  test,  BmleTtlaatlon. 


<i.34n.MM10n 
i,3i2.76n.(ion 
3.  ri2,ooii.ano 

4».71.'i.00" 


Budget  I'stlnmtes, 


Iloiue  aIIo«'Bnc«      Senate  ajlowunoe 


»1.438.000.n00 
1.172,«00.(JOO 
3. 147.80(1.  Ono 

soiKtoa.Kia 
'•  isn.oofl.ooo 


ti,4n(!,4on.o(io 

i.43li.joo.ono 

:t.  10:1.900,01)0 

4avoi)o.onn 

'•  ISO,  000,000 


SI, 4011, 4>»,  000 

i,43!i.aia.ooo 

3,  loa.900.0OO 

49«.  000,000 

>•  100.000,000 


6,448,530,000 


6,708,800.000 


«.9»t.SOO.0OO 


«.»M.xio.ooa 


Confervacv 
allAwaucr 


$1.4011. 400. 1101) 

l,4;iii.'joo,noii 

3.103.»J,lJ0l' 

411.'>,  000.(10(1 

"125,000.000 


6.SAa.Joo.ooo 


TITLE  V— EMEEGENCY  fl-ND,  80CTIIEAST  ASIA 


KraeTEcacy  funU,  iwuttwiisl  AstJ-  - — -•-----^^^- 

Total,  Di'parttncnt  nf  Dt'fpn^    ..  — 

Beappriprlatioiis  and  IKinMatiuo  i.tcoutract  authority. 


*70O.00O.nfl0         u»l. 700.000. 000    ■'$1.700.000.000, 


$1,100.00(1,000 


47,0X2,445,000 


46,S.i2.10O.OOO 
la),  744. 000 


M3.0<!7..V10,000 
120,744.000 


4«.  751).  319. 000 
lai.  744.000 


44,7011.4111,000 

ia>.74),i»o 


.VdjiBteil  total,  Dcpartmpiit  o(  Defeni* 


47.  es2, 445. 0011 


46,973,^4,000 


45,188,244,000 


48.K77.0fl3.0O0 


46.  ilS7.  liiS,  000 


I  jn  rtil>!">oi».  «Vi,Oiin.onn  to  he  di-rlvcd  liy  tr.*n!ifrr. 
s  In  n,-'  •■•■"■■  *  "■>  i^ii""'  ',1  («•  iltirivod  by  (r  iiisfi*r 
i  Jn  ,,  ^  .  ■     ■„•  ,l,TlV(»d  liy  tran.irer 

1  In  i :  ■  '*  •li'Pivi'd  t'y  Iriutsfcr, 

>|„  ,:  '  -  ■     ■^.' d»'rlvod  liy  traiisfrtr. 

•  lu  iuMlti'i'i  «  ■'  ft".!""''  'o  !«  iltTlVfd  by  trmsrer. 
' '  III  iiiMltlnn,  «l,Oi)(i,oin  to  >»•  .lirWiil  by  trAiistor. 

•  III  luldltloii.  ^iXA.iKHi.liOil  to  lifl  diTtvdd  by  triin3r*>r, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
Ct  the  interest  expressed  in  certain  as- 
pects of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  as  to  the  conference  agree- 
ment I  sliall  then  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  after  the 
House  corwidcratlon  of  the  bill,  the  Pres- 
ident submitted  a  supplemental  request 
for  the  southeast  Asia  emergency  fund 
for  SI. 7  billion.  I  spoke  at  length  about 
tWs  when  the  bill  was  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor.  This  SI  .7  billion  is  in- 
cluded In  the  conference  action  and  ac- 
counts for  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
bill  over  the  amount  provided  by  the 
House.  Funds  are  included  to  finance 
procurement  and  certain  military  con- 
struction items  related  to  tlic  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  does  not  include  additional 
costs  brought  on  by  the  war  in  the  areas 
of  military  personnel  and  operation  and 
maintenance  for  which  additional  funds 
will  be  requested  early  next  session. 
However,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  bill.  sufBcient  funds  are  avail- 
able under  transfer  procedures  to  assure 
the  flow  of  men  and  materiel  at  required 
levels. 

One  Item  of  general  interest  was  the 
action  taken  on  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents The  conference  agreement  has 
maintained  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senate.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
budget  requested  that  the  Army  Reserve 
be  merged  with  the  Army  National 
Guard,  and  that  the  Senate  failed  to  ap- 
prove this  unless  legislation  were  passed 
approving  such  a  merger.  The  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  to  this.  The  bill 
as  it  is  now  written  does  the  following: 
First,  it  places  a  mandatory  floor  under 
the  Army  Reser^'e  end  strength  for  fiscal 
year  1966  of  270,000  and  under  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  380.000  These  are 
the  strengths  as  provided  In  the  Senate 
bill  and  are  also  the  approximate 
strengths  of  the  two  components  Sec- 
(jnd.  it  provides  the  funds  necessary  to 


•  III  oddttton.  $3.41X1.000  to  be  dTived  by  transfiT. 
M  In  udilltlon,  »1,:'00,000  to  hi-  derived  by  trnlisfer 
"  III  addition.  $3,4110.000  to  be  derived  by  trunafer. 
I!  830,000,000  by  transfer  frnm  I lefi'iise  Stock  Fund. 

"  III  iiddltloii  not  to  eioeod  JG,OIK),000  to  lie  dirivert  by  i™i«I?r  und  to  he  imrai!<1l.it"iv 
available. 
»  III  addition.  8150.000,000  to  tie  derived  by  transfer. 
I'  Submlttetl  In  S,  Doc.  45.    Not  (wnjldered  by  the  House. 


implement  this  program.  Third,  the  sec- 
tion in  the  general  provisions  inserted 
by  the  Senate  prohibiting  transfer  of 
funds  to  bring  about  the  rea'.inement  of 
the  Reserve  components  without  the  ex- 
press approval  of  the  Congress  through 
the  enactment  of  law  hereafter  has  been 
retained  with  only  a  minor  change. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  in  House  Report  No. 
1006  makes  this  doubly  clear.  On  page  3 
it  reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  Intention  ot  the  mamigers  on  the 
part  ot  the  House  to  offer  ft  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  with  an  amendment  which  will 
provide  that  the  Aimy  Reserve  be  programed 
to  attain  an  end  strength  of  270.000  in  fiscal 
vear  1966. 

It  1b  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference,  by  Its  actions  In  connection  with 
amendments  B,  10,  and  62.  to  expressly  dl.'i- 
approve  a  reallnement  or  reorganization  of 
the  Army  Re.serve  and  Army  National  Guard 
as  had  been  proposed  In  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  It  is  further  Intended  to 
express  disapproval  of  a  subsequently  offered 
plan  providing  for  a  limited  reallnement  or 
reorganization  m  17  States.  It  should  be 
clear  from  this  action  that  the  reallnement 
or  reorganization  of  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents can  be  effected  only  through  the  en- 
actment of  appropriate  law. 

From  this,  and  from  the  language  of 
the  bill  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  the  Congress  forbids 
any  reallnement  or  reorganization  of  the 
Army  Reserve  components  unless  sub- 
stantive legislation  is  enacted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  slight 
difference  between  the  wording  of  the 
provision  dealing  with  the  mandatory 
floor  of  270.000  for  the  Army  Reserve 
and  that  of  380.000  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Essentially,  this  was  done 
because  the  National  Guard  is  already 
slightly  over  the  floor  strength  and  the 
Army  Reserve  is  slightly  under  it.  The 
conference  committee  did  not  wish  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Army  National 
Guard.  Furthermore,  the  conference 
committee   did   not   wish   to   place   the 


Army  Reserve  in  a  position  of  being 
forced  to  increase  its  present  strength 
without  regard  to  personnel  qualifica- 
tion and  recruiting  capability.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  the  phrase  "programeti 
to  attain"  in  the  Army  Reserve  should 
in  no  wise  be  considered  an  opportunity 
to  make  reductions  in  the  Army  Reserve 
Every  effort  must  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  achieve  its  goal 
of  270.000  within  the  limits  of  available 
personnel.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
subvert  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Another  item  of  general  interest  was 
the  budget  proposal  for  the  Army's  spe- 
cial training  enlistment  program  for 
which  a  total  of  $31  2  million  was  oria- 
inally  requested.  The  Senate  disap- 
proved this  program  and  the  conference 
committee  approved  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion. The  slight  change  from  the  Sen- 
ate wording  in  the  section  in  the  genera! 
provisions  in  which  the  words  "or  sim- 
ilar programs"  were  deleted  Is  not  in- 
tended to  enable  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  initiate  another  STEP  program 
under  a  different  name,  but  merely  to 
avoid  precluding  all  educational  and 
physical  training  assistance  to  milltar>' 
personnel  should  the  Department  so  de- 
sire. 

The  House  insisted  that  the  section 
which  the  Senate  had  inserted  pn  ship 
repair,  alteration  and  conversion  be  de- 
leted, and  your  conferees  reluctantly 
agreed.  This  section  would  have  pro- 
vided that  65  percent  of  all  such  repair 
alteration  and  conversion  be  done  !."• 
public  shipyards  and  that  35  percent  be 
done  in  private  .shipyards.  It  is  our  view 
that  this  provision  had  proved  to  assure 
an  equitable  distribution  of  these  funds 
between  public  and  private  shipyards. 
The  provision  is  no  longer  in  the  bill 
However,  the  House  agreed  to  provide  a 
statement  in  its  report  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  conmilttee  of  conference  is  agreed  that 
the  most  effective  practical  use  ol  both  pub- 
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;ic  and  private  shipyards  must  continue  to 
be  made  since  both  are  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  Tlie  committee  of  con- 
ference is  In  agreement  that  allocations  of 
funds  for  ship  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version should  be  made  to  both  public  and 
private  yards  on  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
basis  consistent  with  the  national  interest. 
It  Is  requested  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense keep  the  appropriate  committees  ot 
Congress  Informed  at  least  quarterly  of  the 
Allocations  of  funds  for  such  purposes. 

It  i.s  my  personal  view  that  this  is  a 
matter  over  which  the  Congress  must 
continue  to  exercise  sui-veillance  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  an  equitable  portion 
of  such  work  is  allocated  to  both  public 
and  private  shipyards.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senate  that  this  problem  wall  be  given 
very  careful  consideration  again  next 
year 

Mr.  President,  there  is  veiy  lively  In- 
terest In  many  parts  of  the  Nation  in 
tills  provision  which  was  not  Included 
in  the  final  version  of  the  bill.  There 
has  been  an  allocation  on  funds  for 
ship  alteration  and  repair  between  Navy 
a:i(i  private  yards  for  3  years  now.  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  both  the  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned  yards  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  military  security,  and  that  the 
capacity  to  qulcldy  alter,  repair,  and 
convert  various  ships,  and  do  so  quick- 
ly, is  absolutely  essential  as  a  military 
necessity.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
capacity  In  either  publicly  or  privately 
owned  yards — much  less  in  both.  That 
is  tiie  basis  for  the  allocation  of  these 
funds.  Under  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference the  allocation  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Department  justified  the  funds  and 
estimated  that  at  least  23.6  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  private 
yards. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  special  interest  shown 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  as  evidenced  by  his  remarks  of 
yesterday  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  this  discussion  yesterday  tietween 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  me. 
beginning  halfway  down  the  last  column 
of  page  24499  and  ending  on  the  succeed- 
ing page,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RtCORD. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  give  continuity 
to  the  debate  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  underscore  the  expression  of  interest 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
«as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  1  serve  clear 
notice  tonight  that  I  shall  be  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  In  IB66,  urging  the  voters  to 
■strike  back  against  an  administration  which 
IS  guilty  of  doing  this  great  damage  to  our 
private  economy,  unless  the  administration 
takes  necessary  steps  to  right  the  wrong 
tliat  Admiral  Curtze  seems  bent  on  doing 
to  the  economy  of  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try, 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  MUiisslppl  will 
■ully  tinderstand  that,  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  with  my  trust  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  represent  the  people  in  my 
^rea,  I  raise  these  questions  tonight.  I  do 
not    ask    him    to    agree    with    any    of    my 


political  views — I  never  do — but  I  would  ap- 
preciate any  assistance  that  he  can  give  to 
my  State  by  way  of  making  legislative  his- 
tory tonight  or  tomorrow  as  to  whether  his 
contmlttee  Intends  to  maintain  careful  sur- 
veillance over  the  Navy  Department  and  Its 
Biu-eau  ot  Ships,  to  see  to  It  that  they  do 
not  resort  to  what  I  fear  will  be  very  ar- 
bitrary discretion  which  will  be  applied  by 
them,  as  Indicated  by  Admiral  Curtze  in  his 
letter  to  me. 

Mr,  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  response  at  this 
time.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  made  a  splendid  statement,  a  very 
fair  one — and  penetrating,  as  Is  always  true 
In  his  remarks,  going  to  the  very  substance 
of  the  grave  problem  we  have  In  the  bill  and 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  65-35  percent  division  of  Naval 
money  In  the  bill  for  ship  alteration  and 
rcpalr^the  division  between  the  Federal 
yards,  so-called,  and  the  privately  owned 
yards. 

Mr.  MonsE.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  not  only  the  author  but  also  lu  great 
defender  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  wish 
him  to  know  that  I  have  told  that  story  all 
over  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  that,  but  it  Is  oiUy  right,  proper, 
and  sound  that  we  should  have  this  pro- 
vision, because  It  has  proved  valuable  In  the 
years  we  have  hud  It  In  the  bill,  and  it  has 
not  hurt  the  Navy.  There  was  a  clause  In  the 
version  we  had.  the  so-called  escape  clatise, 
which  would  permit  latitude  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  cases  where  he  had  to 
make  exceptions  In  the  military  Interest  of 
the  Nation.  But  this  Is  a  highly  controversial 
question,  as  the  Senator  well  knows  There 
are  sentiments  both  ways.  It  was  impossible, 
with  all  the  existing  tacts,  at  this  time,  to 
hold  the  amendment  in  conference. 

I  have  not  yielded  one  bit  on  my  Ideas 
concerning  the  matter.  That  was  my  plea 
on  the  floor  and  in  conference,  that  we 
absolutely  must  have  some  surveillance  over 
this  very  large  amount  of  money — I  believe 
it  is  S850-odd  million  in  the  bill  alone. 

In  Justifying  the  money  for  the  privately 
owned  shipyards  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
there  is  pledged  26.3  percent  of  the  funds  to 
go  to  those  yards,  as  the  Senator  knows, 

I  am  going  to  write  to  the  Biireau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  even  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  expressing  my  opinion  and 
my  concltisionB  as  to  the  need  for  this  sur- 
veillance. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Senators  will  follow 
this  problem  with  much  Interest.  The  Navy 
Is  on  trial  in  reference  to  this  matter.  They 
do  not  like  the  restrictions.  They  have  not 
lobbied  with  me,  as  the  term  is  used,  but 
they  know  that  that  Is  their  provision.  But, 
if  this  large  amount  of  money  did  not  get 
some  surveillance  by  Congress,  Congress 
would  be  neglecting  its  duty.  I  also  believe 
that  the  pressure  will  be  so  great.  If  we  do 
not  have  this  surveillance,  that  abuses  could 
result. 

We  must  absolutely,  mllltarywlse,  main- 
tain both  kinds  of  shipyards.  Each  has  its 
place.  If  the  alteration,  repair,  and  con- 
version capacity  of  the  privately  owned  ship- 
yards is  going  to  remain  unused,  they  can- 
not keep  It  standing  there.  They  cannot 
maintain  It  on  a  standby  ready-to-work  basis 
from  year  to  year  as  Federal  shipyards  can 
with  the  money  of  the  Treasury  Department 
behind  them.  They  would  have  to  liquidate 
the  capacity.  That  is  what  would  happen. 
Thus.  I  certainly  pledge  to  the  Senator  my 
full  Interest  in  this  matter. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  read  the  Senator's  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  shall  also  refer  to 


them  tomorrow  when  we  take  up  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  summarlae  bis  points.  If  I 
may;  and  further  address  myself  to  those 
points  so  that  they  will  all  be  lu  the  Record. 

Mr,  MoasE  I  am  greatly  Indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  thank  him  ven- 
much.  He  has  given  me  a  fine  statement  1 
could  not  ask  for  more.  The  Senator  can  do 
no  more  under  the  parliamentary  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  states  that  lie 
Is  going  to  support  surveillance  of  expendi- 
tures of  this  htige  budgetary  sum  of  money 
wlUch  goes  to  the  Bureau  of  SlUps.  That  Is 
all  I  can  ask  for. 

When  he  tells  me  that  he  is  going  to  write 
letters  on  this  subject.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  has  gone  all  the 
way  In  trying  to  cooperate  with  me. 

He  mode  the  comment  that  the  Navy  does 
not  like  restrictions.  The  Military  Establish- 
ment never  likes  restrictions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows.  I 
feel  that  If  we  are  to  protect  the  private  seg- 
ment of  the  economy,  If  we  are  going  lo 
maintain  civilian  control  over  the  mint.-iry, 
the  military  must  be  subject  to  restrictions. 
It  must  not  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  ol 
reasonable  restrictions. 

I  have  felt  that  surveillance  is  a  reason- 
able restriction.  1  agree  that  the  Navy  ship- 
yards must  be  kept  strong.  I  have  always 
defended  strong  Navy  shipyards,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so;  but,  I  do  not  intend  to 
surrender  to  the  Navy  m  what  I  believe 
would  be  a  weakening  of  the  privately  owned 
shipyards.  If  the  surveillance  promised  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  not  maintained. 

Once  Bg.Un,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi very  much  for  the  legislative  history 
which  he  has  made  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Let 
me  add  that  there  Is  general  directive  law 
on  this  subject  with  reference  to  the  funds 
but  clearly  there  Is  still  in  order  a  limitation 
In  the  appropriation  bill  of  the  very  tvpe  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  contains,  and  so  we 
are  within  bounds 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat, and  I  a,s.sured  the  Senator  yester- 
day, that  for  my  part  I  was  going  to  do 
all  that  I  could  and  give  all  the  attention 
that  should  be  given  to  the  matter  to 
insure  that  the  proper  surveillance  over 
the  Navy  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  be  afforded  by  all  parties.  I  also 
stated  that  I  would  writ*  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
corporating my  impressions  concerning 
the  importance  of  this  matter  so  as  to 
keep  it  before  him  and  his  most  Imme- 
diate staff.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  highest  importance. 

One  other  item  of  major  Interest  was 
that  dealing  with  the  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  of  research  grants.  The  Senate 
conferees  receded  from  their  position  and 
agreed  to  the  House  lanruage.  but  did  so 
only  w-ith  the  understanding  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  conference  report  that 
funds  for  research  grants  will  be  limited 
to  those  amounts  Justified  in  the  budget 
presentations.  The  committee  intends 
to  follow  this  matter  closely  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Tlie  committee  Intends  also  to  follow 
this  matter  with  Interest  and  attention. 
I  also  point  out  that  we  yielded  in  part 
here  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  Other 
appropriation  bills  have  already  Included 
tills  provision. 

We  are  also  depending  on  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  promulgate  regulations 
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to  Implement  this  provision  which  will  be 
fair  to  the  Government,  and  the  institu- 
tions receiving  the  grants.  It  is  not  an 
easv  matter  to  deal  with  this  because  such 
a  difference  exists  in  the  various  colleges 
and  universities  with  reference  to  their 
cost. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  remind  the 
Senate  of  what  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
in  connection  with  this  bill.  Although 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  assured 
the  Congress  that  the  funds  and  flexi- 
bility provided  are  adequate  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  certain  that  a  supplemental 
request  of  substantial  proportions  must 
be  submitted  early  in  the  next  session  In 
order  to  fully  fund  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  for  other  purposes.  With  that  un- 
derstanding, and  barring  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies. It  Is  my  belief  that  the  con- 
ference action  you  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove today  win  provide  for  our  defense 
needs  until  the  Congress  reconvenes 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  Representative  George  Mahon.  of 
Texas,  did  his  usual  fine  work  m  handling 
tills  measure  He  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
splendid  bill  ttjs  year. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  . 

I  note  that  there  are  Senators  present 
In  the  Chamber  who  may  ha^■e  an  in- 
terest in  the  pending  measure.  I  know 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  interested.  If  he  wishes.  I  shall 
yield  to  him  at  this  time 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  ver>'  fine  and  helpful  work  on  this 
bin  since  last  February  when  it  started 
on  its  journey. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  upheld 
very  strongly  the  position  of  the  Senate 
in  the  conference.  The  bill  which  has 
come  from  the  conferees  is  a  fair  bill 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Defense 
Department  this  yeaJr. 

The  amount  of  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1966  as  it  came 
out  of  conference  totaled  845,766.419.000 
which  is  S8.5.681.000  below  the  January 
budget  estimate.  The  total  is  SI. 698.- 
919,000  above  the  House  figure  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  supple- 
mental request  of  SI. 700  million— for  the 
problems  in  Vietnam — was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  the  Emergency  Fund, 
southeast  Asia,  between  the  time  the 
House  had  acted  and  final  action  by  the 
Senate.  In  effect,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate appropriations  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment, after  eliminating  the  S1.7 
billion,  are  approximately  the  same 
amounts.  The  conference  action  raised 
the  overall  figure  SIO  million  above  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  the  smallest  change  that  we 
have  had  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  for 
a  number  of  years. 

In  mj-  opinion  the  defense  needs  of 
this  country  have  been  adequately  pro- 
vided for  temporarily.  However.  I  ex- 
pect that  In  January  the  administration 
will  request  from  S7  to  $10  billion  in  addi- 
tional   ftmds,   in   cormection    with   the 
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southeast  Asia  operation  and  in  connec- 
tion with  procurement  for  all  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Congress  has  been  most  wUling  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  In  view  of 
the  emergency  situation  facing  tire  Na- 
tion. It  has  depended  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  military  and  htis  made 
available  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of 
their  immediate  needs.  Some,  however, 
feel  that  more  money  should  be  pro- 
vided, but  we  have  been  assuied  by  the 
Defense  Department  that  they  have  a 
sufBclent  amount  of  money  to  carry  them 
over  until  next  year. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out.  there  were  several  rather 
strong  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  which  had  to  be 
adjusted  in  conference. 

The  position  taken  by  the  conferees 
with  reference  to  the  rcallnemont  of  the 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reser\es  is 
consistent  vrith  the  intentions  expressed 
by  the  Senate  in  that  it  Is  based  on  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  legislation 
to  bring  about  the  merger. 

The  language  on  page  5  of  the  confer- 
ence report  referring  to  amendment  No. 
62  makes  this  clear.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

.'Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. It  IB  the  Intention  of  the  managers 
on  the  pnJt  of  the  House  m  offer  a  motion  lo 
recede  and  ccnciir  with  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  that  funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  Implement  a  reallnement  or  reor- 
ganization of  the  Army  Reserve  components 
only  upon  the  approval  by  Congress  through 
the  enactment  of  law  of  such  a  reallnement 
or  reorganization- 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  After  much 
discussion  the  conference  committee 
decided  to  eliminate  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  ship  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  to  be  made  to  both  public  and 
private  yards.  In  prior  years  this  has 
been  on  the  basis  of  63  percent  to  public 
vards  and  35  percent  to  private  yards. 
The  deletion  of  the  Senate  language  was 
agreed  to  with  the  understanding  that 
strong  language  would  be  put  In  the  re- 
port to  the  effect  that  the  Congress 
would  carefully  review  the  allocation  of 
this  work  by  the  Navy  Department,  and 
expect  the  Navy  to  keep  the  members  of 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
egress  informed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  language 
from  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  61;  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
conversion  of  naval  vessels. 

The  committee  of  conference  Is  agreed 
that  the  most  effective,  practical  use  of  both 
public  and  private  shipyards  must  continue 
to  lae  made  since  both  are  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  The  committee  of 
conference  Is  In  agreement  that  allocatlona 


of  funds  for  ship  repair,  alteration,  and  con' 
version  should  be  made  to  both  public  ana 
piivute  yards  on  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
basis  consistent  with  the  national  interest. 
It  is  requested  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
keep  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress Informed  at  least  quarterly  of  the  aUo- 
CKi-ions  of  funds  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the 
language  proposed  by  the  House  respect- 
ing the  share  of  costs  of  research  project 
grants  which  is  In  conformity  with  sim- 
ilar language  concerning  grants  made  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  language. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees'  agree- 
ment was  a  strictly  temporary  matter,  tti 
be  worked  out  this  year  on  grants.  Or. 
contracts  It  does  not  apply,  but  only  or. 
grants.  We  wanted  to  see  how  It  would 
work  out  In  the  current  year,  rather  tha.". 
providing  any  strict  percentage  amount. 
as  has  been  the  case  In  prior  years,  ol 
either  15  or  20  percent  in  the  last  few 
years. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  handled  this  appropriation  measure 
and  I  join  with  hlra  In  supporting  ap- 
proval of  this  conference  report  by  the 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  again  emphasize  his  veiy  fine  con- 
tribution to  all  the  work,  including  the 
hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  any  pro- 
posal, with  certainty,  to  close  certain 
naval  yards,  on  the  grounds  that  econ- 
omies could  be  achieved? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  notlilng  new 
in  the  bill  concerning  that  subject.  That 
was  a  matter  that  was  announced  last 
December,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  and 
no  action  thereon  is  required  by  the 
pending  bill.  The  order  of  the  President 
in  his  progressively  closing  certain  Navy 
yards  has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  a  year  or  per- 
haps 18  months  ago.  there  was  an  an- 
nouncement Issued  about  the  closing  of 
military  bases,  some  of  which  were  in 
Ohio,  and  an  announcement  about  the 
elosii\g  of  naval  yards  that  were  doing 
repair  work,  on  the  ground  that  the  work 
could  be  done  with  less  cost  In  private 
yards. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.    I    think    Philadel- 
phia— 

As  I  recall  the  New  York  and  Ports- 
mouth yards  are  to  be  closed  and  Pfo 
west  coast  yards  are  to  be  consolidated 
Mr.  STENNIS.  New  York. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  A  yard  in  New 
York,  and  a  yard  on  the  west  coast,  were 
contemplated  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. That  order  has  never  been 
changed.  That  was  a  progressive  cV^s■ 
Ing.  It  will  take  several  years  to  imple- 
ment the  closing  plan,  and  that  process 
U  continuing  without  being  affected  by 
the  pending  bllL 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  time  that 
notice  was  given.  I  made  the  statement 
that  I  would  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  closing  the  military 
bases  in  Ohio,  but  I  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  there  would  be  equal  treat- 
ment given  to  every  State.  Is  that  order 
still  unhampered  by  what  has  been  done 
here? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  regard  to  the 
realinement  of  the  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard,  the  effect  of  what  the 
co;iferees  did  is  not  to  abide  by  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  theje  shotild  be  a  reallne- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  correct.  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  money  bill,  and  we 
refuse  to  put  the  money  in  the  biU  and 
leave  it  to  someone  else  to  decide  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  matter.  We  said 
the  funds  would  be  used  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserv-e.  as  herein  pro- 
rided,  unless  Congress  enacts  legislation 
approving  a  reorganization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  The  Secretaiy 
of  Defense  took  the  position  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  milltai-y  service  would 
not  be  impaired  by  a  realinement.  but 
that  economies  would  be  effected  if  that 
alinement  were  made.  Am  I  correct  In 
tiiBt  understanding? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  However,  the 
savings  resulted  from  a  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  Army  Reserve  component 
forces. 

I  have  some  special  prepared  remarks 
that  I  shall  make  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
concludes  his  questions,  which  would 
cover  that  subject.  I  should  like  for 
him  to  hear  what  I  shall  say. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  and  permit  me  to  make  a  re- 
mnrk  on  that  point,  or  would  he  prefer 
to  have  me  to  wait  until  after  he  makes 
his  remarks? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  wUl  be 
brief.  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    No;  go  on. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  purpose  of  put- 
ting these  questions  with  re.spect  to  the 
latter  suggestion  is  that  I  have  applauded 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  economies  in  the  operation  of 
the  Defense  Department  without  impair- 
ing the  eflSciency  of  our  defense  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  ap- 
P'auds  his  effc.  ts,  also.  Tlie  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNamara.  is  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  economies 
achieved  In  the  procurement  field,  the 
management  field  and  many  others. 

But  for  reasons  that  are  very  clear  to 
i:s.  we  unanimously  rejected  the  idea  of 
him  unilaterally  making  this  realinement 
and  reorganization  of  these  important 
military  units. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  possible  troubles  in  Cliina 
and  India  had  any  influence  on  the 
committee's  reaching  the  decision  about 
■lonrealinement? 

,  Mr.  STENNIS.  We  believe  that  any 
iar-reaching  reorganization  such  as  this 
would  not  hasten  readiness,  but  would 


destroy  some  of  the  readiness  we  have.  I 
had  rather  make  my  prepared  statement 
about  the  matter,  if  I  may.  and  then  I 
can  answer  any  further  questions  the 
Senator  may  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  outlined 
in  brief  what  we  did  with  reference  to 
i-ejecting  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
merger. 

We  must  remember  that  the  legislative 
committees  during  this  entire  session 
ha'  c  held  hearincs  on  this  vei-y  proposal 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  did  not 
see  fit  to  approve  the  merger  plan.  Now, 
at  the  last  minute,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense attempted  to  come  in  the  side  door 
and  get  half  of  it  approved  and  author- 
ized in  this  bill.  We  had  warned  them 
for  months  that  that  would  not  be  the 
place  to  do  it.  but  1  wish  to  state  very 
briefly  some  of  the  things  that  we  learned 
about  it.  and  I  refer — with  all  deference 
to  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  position — to  a 
statement  that  he  made  inunediately  af- 
ter the  conferees  had  reached  the  agree- 
ment, wherein  he  charted  that  'the  con- 
presslonal  action  perpetuates  unneeded. 
wasteful,  useless  imits  in  our  Reserve  tind 
Guard  organizations." 

That  statement  could  make  it  appear 
tiiat  the  Congress  is  iieedlessly  and 
wrongfully  blocking  the  attainment  of 
enhanced  combat  readiness  by  the  Army 
Reserve  components,  and  prompts  me 
now  to  go  into  some  detail  on  the  subject. 

This  chai-ge  is  not  factually  correct. 
It  is  factually  Incorrect,  as  we  found  from 
the  evidence.  In  the  first  place.  Senators 
should  know  that  the  Reserve  organiza- 
tion structure,  which  the  Secretarj'  now 
describes  as  containing  "unneeded. 
wasteful,  useless  units,"  Is  what  he  and 
his  spokesmen  themselves  urged  upon 
Congi-ess  in  1962  a^  being  responsive  to 
the  need  of  Reserve  components  and 
necessary  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
combat  readiness  and  military  prepared- 
ness. It  is  his  original  military  proposad, 
which  we  considered  last  December. 

He  spoke  of  it  then  as  already  an  ac- 
complished fact,  rather  than  a  proposal 
to  be  studied  and  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  merits  of  tiie  propos- 
al were  carefully  weighed  and  inquired 
Into  in  extensive  hearings  before  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 
and  before  the  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House,  chaired  by  Repre- 
sentative Hedert.  The  evidence  before 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  failed  to 
convince  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
that  gioup  that  the  plan  was  sound  and 
desirable,  or  that  it  would  in  fact  achieve 
its  declared  objective.  The  result  was 
the  same  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  announcing  the  subcommittee 
decision.  Representative  Hebert  said: 

The  merger,  as  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  would  result  in  an  imme- 
diate and  serious  10£S  In  the  combat  readi- 
ness of  the  affected  unite. 

This  was  with  reference  to  the  origi- 
nal merger  proposal,  which  was  to  elim- 
inate the  imit  structure  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve, and  reduce  the  Army  Reserve 
forces  on  a  drill  pay  status  from  700,000 
to  550,000. 


Alter  the  rejection  of  this  plan,  the 
Department  of  Defense  presented  and  in- 
sisted upon  a  modified  plan  whicli  would 
have  effected  a  merger  in  17  States.  This 
17-State  plan  had  never  been  presented 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
Appropriation.s  Committee  until  after 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  Thi.s  partial 
merger  plan,  if  approved,  would  have 
gone  so  far  that  a  complete  merger  would 
tiltimately  have  been  inevitable.  In  es- 
sence, all  it  meant  was  that  two  steps 
rather  than  one  would  be  taken  to  ac- 
complish the  original  merger  proposal. 

The  modified  plan  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
subsequently  by  the  Senate  itself.  With 
some  minor  modifications,  tiie  conferees 
have  adopted  the  Senate  position. 

As  I  say.  this  was  a  late  call.  It  was 
not  even  reduced  to  writing.  So  far  as 
I  know.  I  liad  not  seen  it  in  written  pro- 
posal form  until  after  we  had  hc;d  tlie 
first  conference  meeting  on  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

Whether  or  not  Secretarj'  McNamara 
appreciates  the  congressional  processes 
or  agrees  with  its  conclusions,  he  should 
at  least  recognize  when  the  Congress  has 
.spoken  and  respect  both  its  considered 
judgment  and  sincerity  of  purpo.se.  The 
Secretary  and  his  representatives  had  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  and  argimients  on  both  the  orig- 
inal and  modified  merger  proposals. 

This  matter  has  been  given  as  much 
attention  this  year,  by  several  Members, 
as  lias  been  given  to  any  other  one  sub- 
ject. I  note  that  over  and  over  again. 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
I  have  given  it  attention  from  every  con- 
ceivable point  of  evidence,  information, 
and  judgment,  and  I  liave  talked  with 
many  highly  competent  military  men 
about  the  effect  of  tills  merger  on  our 
readiness. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  since 
Secretarj'  McNamara  announced  his 
merger  proposal  last  December  12.  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  pro- 
grams have  been  on  dead  center.  As  a 
result,  readiness  has  suffered  and  con- 
tinues to  suffer.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  our  national  security  will  be  best 
promoted  if  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
is  accepted  in  good  grace  tnd  If  the  Sec- 
retary- of  Defense  will  devote  his  very 
considerable  talent,  energy,  and  ability 
to  bringing  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents to  the  highest  possible  level  of 
combat  readiness  and  military  prepaied- 
ness  imder  the  law  which  Congress  has 
fashioned.  Then,  if  and  when  Congress 
decides  to  change  the  law.  the  plans  can 
be  made. 

I  take  second  place  to  no  one  In  my 
desire  to  insure  that  the  Reserve  forces 
are  brought  to  the  highest  possible  state 
of  preparedness  and  readiness.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  can  be  done  under 
the  recommendations  of  the  conferees, 
and  under  the  plan  which  the  conferees 
have  adopted. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  language  agreed 
upon  hampers  or  restricts  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  adversely  m  this  respect.  I 
say  that  based  uixin  some  of  the  finest  of 
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military  counsel  and  advice  which  is  ob- 
•.amable. 

There  are  already  plans  in  existence 
for  the  operation  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
under  this  language  which,  if  promptly, 
conscientiously,  and  vigorously  imple- 
mented, will  produce  more  readines.'i. 
faster,  and  at  less  cost  than  either  the 
original  or  the  modified  merger  plan. 
These  plans  permit  the  selection  of  high- 
oriority  units  already  in  being,  in  the 
role  for  which  they  have  been  manned, 
equipped,  and  trained.  They  avoid  the 
serious  loss  of  existing  readiness  which 
would  result  from  the  merger  reorga- 
nizations, consolidations,  and  conver- 
sions of  units  generating  a  requirement 
for  unit  and  individual  retraining,  and 
long-term  .school  training  for  key  per- 
sonnel. They  do  not  entail  the  breaking 
up  of  existing  high-priority  units  or  the 
loss  of  skilled,  trained,  and  valuable  man- 
power which  the  Secretary's  plans  would 
have  brought  about. 

I  might  add  that  the  military  e.vperts 
who  testified  before  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  agreed  that 
all  major  reorganizations  In  the  past 
had  resulted  in  turbulence  and  loss  of 
readiness.  We  can  111  afford  this,  in  view 
of  our  present  involvement  in  southeast 
Asia  and  Internationa!  tensions  in  gen- 
eral. 

What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  realis- 
tic and  adequate  support  for  the  Reserve 
Forces,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  hieh 
standards  of  combat  readiness  which  is 
so  urgently  required. 

When  I  refer  to  support.  I  have  in 
mind  equipment,  training,  and  money. 
The  personnel  and  the  units  are  already 
available.  They  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  with  the  limited  equipment  and 
training  opportunities  available  to  them. 
They  need  much  more  in  the  way  of 
training  and  equipment.  We  already 
have  the  men  and  the  units  as  a  going 
concern.  The  Reserves  need  much  more 
equipment  of  all  kinds. 

In  addition  to  substantial  existing 
shortages  of  equipment,  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  equipment  on  hand  is  suitable 
for  training  only,  and  is  not  suitable  for 
sustained  combat,  should  that  become 
necessari'. 

I  am  speaking  of  overage,  obsolescent, 
and  outdated  equipment.  Within  the 
past  12  months,  in  many  instances,  equip- 
ment has  had  to  be  recalled  from  these 
units  for  use  in  the  active  forces,  I 
know  of  some  instances  where  equipment 
was  given  to  them  2  or  3  years  ago.  and 
the  State  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on 
it.  and  then  the  Army  had  to  recall  it. 
Therefore,  on  the  matter  of  getting  ready, 
the  Reserves  already  have  the  organiza- 
tion, officers  and  men,  but  they  need  more 
training  and  more  equipment. 

It  is  true  that  they  will  have  to  put  a 
few  more  men  in  their  divisions,  in  order 
to  bring  them  up  to  improved  strength. 
We  are  not  going  to  permit  them  to  take 
men  out  of  the  Reserves  and  put  them  in 
the  Army  National  Guard.  They  did  not 
propose  to  do  that  under  their  plan, 
unless  the  men  consented  The  Reserve 
unitji  are  largely  under  enforced  service — 
not  many  men  will  willingly  and  volun- 


tarily enlist  in  the  National  Guard. 
Some  of  the  officers  wUl.  But  we  have 
looked  at  the  problem  very  closely  and 
believe  that  they  were  going  to  get  only 
a  few  men  under  the  Department's  plan. 

They  can  call  up  and  put  more  men  in 
any  National  Guard  unit  they  wish. 
They  can  put  them  in  there  as  6-month 
trainees,  and  they  can  bring  the  orga- 
nization up  to  a  fine  standard  of  readi- 
ness training.  The  money  is  in  the  bUl. 
They  have  everything  necessary  to  do 
that  I  do  not  blame  anyone  for  even 
at  a  late  date  in  trying  to  secure  a  partial 
reorganization.  But  in  the  soundness  of 
what  we  thought  was  the  obligation  and 
duty  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  refused  to  approve  It.  We 
will  consider  it  next  January,  of  course. 
as  we  should. 

The  proposal  was  that  we  appropriate 
the  funds  and  then,  later,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  committees,  not 
Congress — the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate — would  reach 
some  kind  of  agreement  whereby  realine- 
ment  could  be  brought  about. 

With  a  sense  of  obligation  to  Congress, 
and  with  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government — 
not  the  committees  thereof— is  the 
agency  to  make  a  decision  of  that  kind. 
I  never  would  have  agreed — never  would 
have — to  the  prostitution  of  the  processes 
of  constitutional  government  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  President,  all  ol  my  remarks  are 
made  with  a  personal  deference  to  Mr. 
McNamara.  I  question  his  judgment  on 
some  matters,  sharply,  as  I  do  in  this 
ease.  But  I  think  he  is  doing  a  fine  job 
in  many  fields  of  endeavors;  I  know  that 
he  has  a  hard  job  to  fill;  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  in  the  Nation  next  to  the 
Presidency.  He  has  enormous  energy,  is 
thorough  and  complete.  My  obligation, 
though.  Is  not  to  him.  It  is  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Nation. 

For  the  past  several  montiis.  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommlt-- 
tee  has  been  looking  into  the  readiness  of 
the  Active  Array.  We  found  significant 
equipment  shortages  and  large  stocks  of 
overage  equipment  that  should  be  re- 
placed. As  one  might  suspect,  the  con- 
dition is  much  worse  in  the  Reserve 
forces. 

I  am  supported  by  the  facts  when  I  say 
that  there  just  is  not  enough  equipment 
available  to  equip  the  Active  Army  forces 
in  the  manner  they  should  be  and  that, 
regardless  of  equipment  management, 
there  just  isn't  enough  to  go  around. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  method  which 
has  been  suggested  to  alleviate  the  Active 
Army  shortages  is  the  recovery  of  equip- 
ment from  the  Ressrve  forces.  To  an  ex- 
tent this  has  been  done  already.  Last 
year  large  numbers  of  trucks  and  com- 
munication equipment  were  recaptured 
from  the  Reserve  forces  for  Active  Army 
use.  This  practice  has  continued  this 
year. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr. 
LAUSCHE  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  STENNIS  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mstssachusetts  first, 
and  then 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  If  the  Senator 
Is  tiuough 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  am  virtually 
through. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  letting  me  speak 
nrst.  The  Senator  from  Ml-ssissippl  and 
I  sat  together  with  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee;  and.  start- 
ing last  January,  we  heard  the  subject 
discussed  and  brought  tiefore  us  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  At  that  time,  we  kneu 
that  the  House  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Representative  Hebert,  of  Louisiana  was 
going  into  the  subject  of  the  Nationai 
Guard  and  Reserves  in  great  detail.  We 
said  we  will  make  no  report  now  to  the 
Pi-eparedness  Committee  on  this  very 
fundamental  question  until  we  see  what 
the  House  committee  does  and  what  sug- 
gestion it  may  make.  Mr.  Hebert's  com- 
mittee had  a  number  of  hearings,  and  in 
the  end  decided  to  do  nothing. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  sd 
well  said,  the  principal  function  of  Che 
."Appropriations  Committee  is  to  provide 
funds  based  on  the  present  law. 

The  House  removed  the  mandatory 
provision  in  the  1965  act  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Defense  Department  to  go 
fortt'ard  with  reorganization  without 
having  to  come  before  the  legislative 
committees. 

There  were  several  conferences  on  that 
matter,  and  the  conference  report  that 
was  finally  agreed  upon  is  similar  to  the 
language  that  has  been  used  In  past 
years. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I,  a? 
well  as  others,  agi-eed  that  until  the  law 
was  changed,  we  should  abide  by  the 
present  law,  and  make  appropriations 
accordingly,  and  then,  through  the 
proper  legislative  committees  of  Con- 
gress agree  on  the  legislation. 

I  read  from  the  language  accompany- 
ing the  conference  report: 

ResoJved.  That  the  Hoxise  recede  from  it^ 
disagreement  to  the  araeiicjment  of  the  Sen- 
aie  numbered  8.  and  concur  therein  with  a."- 
amendment,  as  follows 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert. 
":  PTOvid^^d,  That  the  Army  Reserve  will  be 
programed  to  attain  an  end  strength  ol  tio 
hundred  seventy  thousand  fqr  fiscal  yes.- 
1966'. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  iti 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  10.  and  concur  theteln  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

"In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  Inseri: 
■:  Provided  further,  That  the  .Irmy  Natlona: 
Guard  will   be  programed  to  attain  an  end 
strength    of   not    less    than    three    hundred 
eighty  thousand  for  fiscal  year  1966'." 

That  is  the  same  language  In  sub- 
stance— the  amounts  may  Ije  a  little 
different — that  we  have  had  in  pasi 
years. 

With  respect  to  section  639  of  the  con- 
ference report,  which  was  a  new  prort- 
sion.  let  me  quote  that  language: 

Only  upon  the  approval  by  the  Congress. 
through  the  enactment  of  law  hereafter,  of 
a  reallnement  or  reorganization  of  the  Army 
Reserve    components,     the    Secretary    mat 
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•.nnsSei  the  balances  of  approprlatloiis  made 
in  this  act  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
Reserve  components  to  the  extent  neces.sary 
to  Implement  such  a  reallnement  or  reor- 
^.inlEfitlon:  and  the  provisions  In  this  act 
estiibllshlng  strengths  for  the  Army  Reserve 
ind  the  Army  National  Guard  shall  cease  to 
:«  effective. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
so  well  described,  we  said  we  would  ap- 
propriate according  to  the  present  law. 
because  the  legislative  committee,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  de- 
cided not  to  enact  any  legislation. 
Therefore,  there  was  no  authorization 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  Military  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee appropriated  the  money  in  the 
only  way  it  could  appropriate.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  MissLsslppi  has 
stated.  That  is  the  p>osltion  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees. 

I  say  this,  that  we  can  have  this  mat- 
ter up  again  the  first  of  the  year.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  if  the  President,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  feels  that  a  reallnement  is 
necessaiT  to  create  efficiency,  the  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  Pentagon  can  sub- 
mit a  biU  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  if  they  can  show  a 
If al  need  for  the  change,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  building  up  the  strength 
in  the  divisions,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
soiiig  on  In  Vietnam  and  other  sections 
of  the  world.  Congress  will  carry  out  its 
responsibility  and  do  it  promptly.  There 
then  can  be  realinements  and  realloca- 
tions. But  until  there  is  legislation,  I 
support  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
agree  that  we  should  not  do  anything 
about  tiie  reallnement  of  the  Army,  the 
National  Guard,  or  the  Reserves,  when 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  it 
can  properly  be  done,  because  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  appropriating  funds  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  position  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
House  conferees,  is  the  correct  one.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  the  able  way  in  which  he  described 
the  procedures  in  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  and  in  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  He  and  I  and  others 
have  worked  on  this  subject.  We  have 
been  in  accord  upon  this  message. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f.'om  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  -appropriation 
bill  will  have  to  be  approved,  and  I  will 
■■support  its  approval.  However.  I  hope, 
that  the  fine  purposes  and  intentions  of 
the  SecretaiT  of  Defense.  Mr.  McNa- 
niara.  m  attempting  to  eliminate  waste 
and  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  mih- 
tary  structure  will  not  be  dampened  by 
what  is  being  done  here. 

I  recognize  the  absolute  sincerity  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.setts.  However.  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  highly  impressed  by  Secretary 


McNamara 's  efforts  to  introduce  econo- 
mies without  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  military  units  and  the  progress  that 
he  has  made  in  that  effort. 

One  further  thought  and  I  shall  close. 
It  was  my  understanding  that,  under  the 
existing  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  the  power  to  realine  and  readjust 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard,  but  that  by  the  appropriation 
bill,  with  respect  to  which  Congress  has 
control  of  the  purse,  that  power  has  been 
taken  from  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  Incor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  comment  on  that  latter 
statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  comment 
to  make,  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi knows  of.  except  that  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  matter,  during 
the  entire  year,  one  might  say.  almost 
every  committee  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  has  considered 
it.  and  has  decided  that  the  Secretary 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  make  the 
transfers. 

According  to  press  reports,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara changed  his  mind.  He  had  a 
joint  press  conference  for  Representa- 
tive Hebekt.  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  agreed  with  Mr. 
Hebert  that  to  carry  out  the  proposals, 
there  would  have  to  be  legislation  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  conference  proceeded? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  so  much  on  what 
Mr.  McNamara  said,  but  upon  making 
our  point  on  that  very  issue,  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  there  has  been  no  legisla- 
tion on  it. 

There  is  not  gouig  to  be  any  general 
legislation  on  this  matter  this  ses.'sion.  as 
we  all  know.  There  was  agreement  that 
there  would  have  to  be  legislation  before 
there  was  agreement  on  the  conference 
report.  The  conference  report  reiterates 
what  the  findings  have  already  been. 
Let  me  refer  to  the  language.  It  Ls  the 
intention  of  the  committee  of  conference, 
by  its  actions  in  connection  with  amend- 
ments 8.  10.  and  62.  to  expressly  disap- 
prove a  reallnement  or  reorganization 
of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard  as  had  been  proposed  in  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966.  It 
is  further  intended  to  express  disapproval 
of  a  subsequently  offered  plan  providing 
for  a  limited  reallnement  or  reorganiza- 
tion in  17  States.  It  should  be  clear  from 
this  action  that  the  reallnement  or  re- 
organization of  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents can  be  effected  only  through  the 
enactment  of  appropriate  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  still 
would  have  the  power  to  proceed  sub- 
stantially unhampered  by  what  is  being 
done? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  would  not  have  the 
power  to  merge  the  forces.  But  he  can 
proceed  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions,  or  regiments,  or 
the  Army  Reserve  regiments,  and  bring 
them  up  to  a  high  state  of  readiness  in 


training  and  manpower,  and  if  the 
equipment  is  available,  to  give  them  the 
equipment. 

I  believe  that  a  plan  has  already  been 
prepared  in  the  Pentagon  to  do  that.  It 
has  already  been  formulated. 

It  is  no  transgression  to  say  here  that 
Secretary  Vance  communicated  with  us 
this  morniac.  Hp  wanted  to  explain 
what  was  proposed  under  this  proposal. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  had  a  remark  to 
make. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

On  page  57  of  the  memorandum,  there 
is  a  colloquy  between  General  Wright 
and  myself.  I  will  not  read  it  all.  but 
only  the  pertinent  part: 

Senator  Saltonstali..  If  I  might  Inter- 
rupt there,  does  the  Defense  Department 
now  agree  that  legislation  Is  required  of 
Congress  before  this  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  combination  and  cutting  back  the 
550.000  men  Is  completed? 

General  Taylor  I  would  like  to  asl!  Gen- 
eral Wright  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Saltonstali..  You  have  apparent- 
ly based  this  budget  on  the  new  setup,  so 
that  If  the  legislation  Is  required,  we  have 
to  go  baclc  to  the  old  setup  and  you  would 
liave  to  give  us  a  revised  set  of  figures,  would 
you  not? 

General  Taylor     We  would.  Senator. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  It  is  my  under- 
suuidlng  that  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  now 
ngiees  that  legislation  Is  necessary. 

General  Wright.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  correct. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Mr.  HtBEHT  of 
the  House  committee  have  agreed  that  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

.Senator  Saltonstall.  So  from  our  point 
of  view,  unless  that  legislation  is  passed,  we 
go  back  to  the  old  system. 

General  Wright.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Tou  will  have  to 
submit  to  us  new  figures,  then? 

General  Wright.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Tliank  you. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wait  a  moment?  I  know  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly thorough  in  the  way  he  con- 
siders matters.  I  want  him  to  get  all  of 
the  information.  I  want  to  answer  the 
question  about  the  law.  There  was  a 
press  conference  on  May  16.  1965.  at  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  attended 
by  Representative  Hebert  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  Secretary  McNamara 
started.  He  introduced  the  subject  and 
made  this  statement: 

We  think  these  he.irings  have  Indicated 
that  certain  legislative  changes  are  neces- 
sary If  the  reallnement  plan  is  to  fully 
achieve  our  ultimate  objectives,  and  we  are", 
therefore,  submitting  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  certain  supporting  legislation 
This  Will  include  legislation  In  five  areas. 

Further,  on  this  point.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  f  rofn  Ohio  that  the  legislation  on 
the  subject  for  several  years  has  come  in 
the  appropriation  bill.  That  legislation 
has  been  maintaining  these  two  groups. 
That  legislation  lasts  for  only  1  year,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

The  substance  of  what  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara was  proposing  to  us  this  year  for 
the  first  time  was:  "Leave  out  provisions 
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in  the  appropriation  bill  establishing 
strengths  for  the  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve.  If  you  turn  me  loose,  I 
wiU  have  all  that  money  to  use  as  I  see 
nt." 

That  is  the  real  situation.  Without  the 
language  here,  he  would  have  authority 
to  decrease  Reserve  strength. 

I  believe  the  question  of  the  Senator  is 
a  Tood  one,  and  I  hope  that  covers  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOIjLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  believe  ho  covered  most  of  what  I  pro- 
posed going  into  now. 

As  I  understand  it.  bf.'ore  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Defense  can  transfer  personnel 
of  tiie  Reserve  to  the  National  Guard,  by 
Executive  order  or  departmental  order, 
there  must  be  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  point  the  SecretaiT 
recognized  when  he  had  been  convinced 
during  the  hearings  and  that  is  one  of 
Uie  things  he  refened  to  in  his  state- 
ment of  May  15. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  seemed  so  clear  to  me  all  the  way 
without  trying  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  Secretary's  sugsestions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOm\ND.  It  may  be  a  wise  sug- 
gestion and  a  wise  reorganization. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  effort  to  ac- 
complish the  transfer  by  Executive  oi-der 
on  the  executive  side  of  government, 
«-ilhout  recognizing  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
vubject.  was  completely  abortive. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  that  there 
resulted  from  the  series  of  hearings  and 
the  action  of  the  committee,  so  well 
he.idod  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  that  kind  of  rul- 
ing now-  agreed  upon,  as  I  understand  it. 
by  the  legislative  and  the  executive  de- 
partments. 

It  has  been  so  agreed,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  if  this  conference 
report  Is  agreed  to.  Yes,  it  has  been 
agreed,  as  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  McNamara  agrees  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  necesisary. 

Mr.  HOLU^ND.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  otherwise.  I  understand  from  the 
Constitution  that  the  powers  of  Congress 
are  stated  as,  first,  to  raise  and  support 
armies. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  And  then  continuing, 
to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 
;n  the  .service  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  Constitution  de- 
fines In  treatment  of  the  organized  mili- 
tia, between  what  may  be  done  when 
they  are  not  called  Into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  and  when  they  are 
federalized  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  we  are  In  a  time  of  peace. 
The  National  Guard  has  not  been  called 
;nto  the  service  of  the  United  3tet.es. 
The  Reserve  exists  under  separate  legis- 
lation with  separate  rights  recoenlzed 


as  existing  on  behalf  of  both  the  com- 
mi.ssioned  and  eiUisted  personnel.  It 
seems  to  me  the  committees  have  come 
to  a  more  salutao'  conclusion.  I  am 
glad  the  executive  department,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  joined  them  in  that 
conclusion  because,  after  all.  the  author- 
ity is  vested  in  Congress  to  organize, 
equip,  regulate,  and  set  up  the  legal  back- 
ground upon  which  the  various  co-npo- 
nents  of  our  defense  may  be  organized. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  warmly 
upon  having  this  kind  of  satisfactoiT 
conclusion  emerge  from  his  labors  which 
began  early  this  year. 

The  two  Senators  are  on  tJie  floor  of 
the  Senate  now,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  have  made  magnificent 
contributions  always  to  the  defense  of 
our  country,  but  never  better  than  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  fine  and  generous 
language. 

With  respect  to  the  Reserve  and  the 
National  Guard,  I  have  steadily  favored 
for  more  than  10  years,  that  I  can  recall, 
a  high  priority  for  all  of  our  Reserves; 
that  they  be  given  a  better  place  at  the 
table:  that  they  not  have  to  sit  at  the 
third  table  for  money,  for  equipment,  for 
recognition,  and  for  a  place  in  the  sun. 

It  has  been  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  through  its  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  not  the  Pentagon,  that  has 
pushed  the  Reserve  forces  and  given  it  a 
high  priority,  more  recogjiition.  more 
equipment,  more  money,  more  buildings, 
and  they  have  been  .scant  even  at  that. 

It  Is  like  pulling  eyeteeth  to  persuade 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide 
the  facilities,  the  armories.  They  are 
such  small  items  like  storage  at  summer 
training  for  the  National  Guard,  and 
even  for  latrines. 

I  estimate  that  over  one-half  of  the 
military  construction  throughout  the 
Nation  for  the  past  several  year=  for  the 
National  Guard  has  been  in  items  that 
were  put  in  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government. 

That  Is  to  take  care  of  the  very  small 
units  and  the  summer  training. 

Frequently  Congress  appropriates 
money,  and  the  Department  is  quite  slow 
in  spending  it.  We  have  urged  the 
Department  to  provide  the  NationsQ 
Guard  units  and  Army  Reserve  units 
with  better  equipment.  We  have  worked 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  services 
rather  than  for  the  Air  Force  and  Naval 
Reserve,  because  of  the  different  situa- 
tion. The  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  are  now  pleading  and  begging  for 
equipment  that  will  come  up  to  the 
.standards  needed  for  adequate  training. 
In  many  instances,  they  are  required  to 
train  with  old  weapons  that  cannot  be 
used  any  longer  in  regular  services.  In  a 
way.  that  is  tragic. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Prepar- 
edness was  working  on  this  subject  when 
the  bold  announcement  was  made  last 
December  that  there  would  be  a  merger. 
No  request  was  made  of  Congress  for  a 
merger.    There  was  no  seeking  of  advice; 


merely  an  announcement  that  the  merg- 
er woiild  take  place. 

The  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  been 
working  on  this  subject  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  neglected 
by  not  being  consulted — not  in  the  leB.st. 
But  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Geoi-gia  [Mr.  RussellI. 
was  not  consulted;  he  was  merely  told 
that  the  Department  intended  to  effect  a 
merger.  He  is  not  complaining  about 
that  action,  and  I  am  not  authorized  to 
complain  for  him.  But  the  interest  in 
the  Aimy  Resei-ve  and  National  Guars 
has  come  from  the  legLslative  branch  oi 
the  Government.  We  are  ready  to  ap- 
propriate more  money  to  provide  them 
nitii  more  equipment  and  to  give  high 
priority  for  all  Reser^'e  forces. 

I  have  never  said  that  I  would  oppose 
a  merger  that  was  proved  to  be  sound, 
solid,  and  helpful,  and  that  could  be  en- 
acted by  Congress.  But  I  would  oppose 
all  mergers  by  Department  of  Defense 
fiat.  I  think  we  shall  get  off  to  a  better 
start  now  because  the  question  has  been 
decided. 

I  plead  for  more  support  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  more  support  for 
the  Reserves  and  the  active  members  of 
the  service.  I  suppose  it  is  natural  for 
them  to  do  so,  but  they  have  ways  to 
find  a  need  for  money  for  the  Active 
Forces  rather  than  for  the  Reserves. 

The  citizen  soldier  typifies  one  of  the 
finest  concepts  of  American  citizenship. 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  few  men;  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  con- 
sist of  about  650,000  men  in  organized 
units,  scattered  throughout  the  Nation. 
They  serve  at  little  pay  and  at  great  in- 
convenience. They  have  some  of  the 
highest  ratines  of  efficiency.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  read  the  record  of  some  of  the 
Reserve  and  Guard  organizations.  They 
did  not  score  themselves;  neither  were 
they  scored  by  their  counterparts  in  oth- 
er States.  They  were  scored  by  Regular 
Army  officers.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  read 
the  efficiency  ratings  of  many  of  these 
units. 

I  have  had  experience  with  the  money 
side  of  military  problems  for  many  years. 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  a  general 
proposition  the  maintenance  of  five  Re- 
serve units  for  a  12-month  period  can  be 
accomplished  for  the  cost  of  one  Regular 
unit. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  the  one  that  has  been  the  friend 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
and  has  demonstrated  its  support  and 
sustained  interest  as  we  demonstrate  it 
now. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  augment  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  services, 
and  If  a  good  plan  for  reallnement  Is 
submitted  for  legislative  consent,  I  shall 
be  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  it. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  reference 
to  the  times  within  the  memory  of  many 
Senators  when  the  Army  Reserve  and 
.■Vrmy  National  Guard  were  called  into 
.service  in  recent  history,  as  in  1916. 1917, 
and  1918. 
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The  Army  National  Guard  was  called 
upon  to  serve  during  World  War  I,  and 
answered  the  call  with  18  divisions  com- 
posed of  300,000  men. 

I  remember,  as  a  little  boy,  that  the 
first  man  I  ever  saw  in  uniform  was  a 
member  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sta- 
tistics on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  1916  and  again  in  1917-18,  the  Army 
National   Guard  was  called   upon  to  serve. 

During  World  War  II.  the  National  Guard 
anfiwered  the  call  with  18  di\i£lon.s.  com- 
prising 300,000  men. 

The  National  Guard  furnlished  1.672  units, 
including  8  Infantry  divisions,  which  In- 
cluded 138.600  men  during  the  Korean  war. 

In  1961  during  the  Berlin  crlels.  the  Na- 
tional Guard  furnished  138  units,  with  44.000 
men. 

The  Army  Reserve  also  supplied  units  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

During  World  War  II.  the  Army  Reserve 
supplied  26  divisions  and  other  units  that 
mcluded  112,000  men. 

Dtjrlng  the  Korean  war,  the  Army  Reserve 
furnished  244.300  men,  in  addition  to  some 
43,000  Army  Reserve  ofHcers  already  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

The  Army  Reserve  furnished  294  imlts. 
with  68.833   men   during   the   Berlin   crisis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the- Chair  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONDALE  in  the  chair  i .  The  question 
is  on  !)greeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
.icUon  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  9221.  which  was  read 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  Its 
lisagreetnent  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  16  and  31  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
9221 1  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
tiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for 
other  purposss",  and  concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  Bouse  recede  from  Its 
dij^greement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  -imendment,  as  follows : 

'In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert: 
■  Provided,  That  the  Army  Reserve  wUl  be 
programed  to  attain  an  end  strength  of  two 
liLindred  seventy  thousand  for  fiscal  year 
^9'iO". 

K--olvei,  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
tl..i..greement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Seiate  numbered  10.  and  concur  therein 
*it.n  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter   proposed.  Insert: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Army  National 
ttuurd  will  be  programed  to  attain  an  end 
ilrength  of  not  leia  than  three  hundred 
fi?hty  thousand  for  fiscal  year  1986'." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
llsigreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
SenatB  numbered  24.  and  concur  therein  with 
:in  .imendment.  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed,  insert:  ': 
I  h  I  for  the  purchase  of  mlllc  for  enlisted  per- 
.wnnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  heret-j- 
•ore  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
1446s.  title  7.  United  SWtes  Code'." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
iiisigreement    to    the    amendment    of    the 


Senate    numbered    62,    and    coiicur    therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

"In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed.  Insert: 
"  'Sec.  639.  Only  upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  through  the  enactment  of  law 
hereafter,  of  a  reallnement  or  reorganization 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Components,  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  the  balances  of  appropria- 
tions made  In  this  Act  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  Reserve  Components  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  Implement  such  a  reallnement 
or  reorganization:  and  the  provisions  in  this 
Act  establishing  strengths  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard  shall 
cease  tct  be  effective.'  " 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendments  numbered  8,  10,  24.  and 
62. 

The  motion  «as  agreed  to. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AT  CERTAIN  MILIT.ARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
enct  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  iH.R.  10323)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  September  17,  1965,  p. 
24248.  Congressional  Record. ,i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  of  the  bUl  as  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence amounts  to  $1,756,635,000.  Tills 
amount  Is  $2,869,000  below  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  SI.  140,000 
above  the  amount  approved  by  the 
House. 

The  total  reduction  In  this  bill,  reflect- 
ing reductions  made  in  the  authorization 
bin  plus  the  action  of  your  conference 
committee,  amounts  to  $292,365,000. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sizable  reduction 
and  it  was  made  only  after  the  utmost 
analysis  and  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses. 

This  Is  the  first  year  that  Represent- 
ative SiKES  of  Florida  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcoinmlt- 
tee  In  the  House,  which  subcommittee 
handles  this  bUl.  Representative  Sikes 
did  an  excellent  job.  Of  course,  credit 
goes  not  only  to  Representative  Sikes, 
but  also  to  the  other  members  of  his  very 
fine  subcommittee. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  what 
Representative  SntES  did  and  the  rea- 
sons for  his  action.    He  demonstrated 


that  he  gives  these  matters  scrupulous 
attention 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  courteous  and  gracious  compliments 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  my  distinguished  collearue.  Represeti- 
tative  SiKES  of  Florida.  The  commen- 
dation given  to  the  Representative  is  no 
less  than  that  which  I  ex'pected  to  hear 
I  know  that  he  is  a  real  servant  of  the 
country  and  a  real  soldier.  I  believe 
that  he  Is  a  major  general  In  the  Army 
Reserve  forces. 

I  am  deUghted  to  have  these  kind 
words  spoken  into  the  Record  as  evi- 
dence of  the  t>-pe  of  service  which  Rep- 
resentative Sikes  has  rendered  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  also  hiterested 
in  the  program  as  a  whole.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  gives  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  these  matters,  even  though 
he  is  not  on  the  committee.  He  is  right- 
fully proud  of  Representative  Sikes. 
The  Senator  has  a  fine  background  of 
knowledge  about  the  entire  matter  of 
national  defen.se. 

In  taking  action,  the  conferees  made 
sure  that  all  items  were  fully  justified 
We  tried  to  make  all  of  the  items  in  the 
bill  fit  into  a  pattern  of  actual  need. 
ser\e  a  definite  purpose,  worth  the 
money,  and  constitute  an  essential  part 
of  our  larliuns  military  program.  A 
number  of  items  were  left  out  of  the  bill 
because  It  was  felt  that  their  need  was 
not  urgent,  that  they  did  not  directly 
contribute  to  the  operational  need  of 
our  military  forces,  or  that  they  were  an 
added  luxury  with  v^liich  the  military 
services  could  dispense. 

A  headquarters  building  was  approved 
for  the  STRIKE  command  at  MacDlU 
Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLL.AND.  I  congratulate  the 
two  distinguished  Senators,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  upon  their  insisting  on 
the  Inclusion  of  that  provision,  not  be- 
cause it  IS  for  the  State  of  Florida,  but 
because  I  believe  that  the  STRIKE  Com- 
mand, under  the  present  world  condi- 
tions, being  the  nerve  center  of  the  op- 
erations of  our  farflung  Army  and  Air 
Force,  is  entitled  to  have  an  adequate 
place  in  which  to  work.  It  does  not  have 
such  a  place  in  the  converted  bairacks  in 
which  it  is  now  located. 

Tlie  appropriation,  which,  as  I  re- 
call, was  some  $3.6  milhon,  is  badly 
needed.  I  would  have  felt  exactly  the 
same  if  it  were  a  headquarters  located  in 
some  area  remote  from  my  State. 

I  happen  to  know,  from  observation  of 
the  conditions,  that  such  facilities  are 
very  badly  needed.  I  congratulate  the 
two  distinguished  Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.    I  thank  him  for  his  support 
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and  for  his  presentation  concerning  this 
very  item  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  Senate.  The 
House  committee,  when  fully  conver- 
sant with  the  need  which  existed  there. 
was  acreeable  to  including  the  provision 
,n  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  building  is  urgently 
needed  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
command  functions  and  to  house  one  of 
our  most  important  military  commands. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin,  a  head- 
quarters building  was  requested  for 
CON'ARC.  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand, at  Fort  Monroe.  Va.  It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  conferees  that  this  com- 
mand headquarters  is  operating  well  in 
the  structures  in  which  it  is  presently 
housed,  that  there  is  no  great  urgency 
for  this  project  and  that  it  can  wait  until 
an  ensuing  year  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

A  number  of  laboratory  structures  for 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  was  de- 
leted from  this  bill,  either  by  this  con- 
ference or  by  the  action  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  The  conference  committee  feels 
that  some  of  these  laboratories  are  not  of 
an  urgent  nature.  The  work  is  presently 
being  performed  in  structures  that  are 
adequate  and  the  disapproval  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  laboratories  will  in  no 
way  impede  the  research  activity  of  the 
services, 

A  great  deal  of  money  is  contained  In 
this  bill  for  the  housing  of  troops.  This 
is  a  continuation  of  a  congressional  pol- 
icy advocated  and  initiated  a  number  of 
years  ago.  The  conferees  made  a  reduc- 
tion of  SI. 005. 000  in  the  barracks  pro- 
gram presented  by  the  Army.  This  was 
made  when  information  furnished  the 
conferees  indicated  that  this  economy 
co'.ild  be  safely  effected. 

.■\greement  was  reached  to  delete  the 
Fort  Riley  complex  costing  $9  million. 
This  action  was  accomplished  without 
prejudicing  this  project  because  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  felt  that  this  complex 
should  be  a  four-battalion  complex  in- 
stead of  a  tiiree-battalion  complex:  and. 
by  way  of  explanation,  this  item  was 
added  to  the  bill  after  the  Army  decided 
to  cancel  S9  million  worth  of  construction 
in  West  Germany.  The  Fort  Riley  proj- 
ect was  originally  scheduled  to  go  into 
the  1967  construction  bill. 

In  the  matter  of  housing,  the  con- 
ferees approved  8.500  housing  units. 
This  means  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  select  the  8.500  units  from  an 
eligible  list  of  11.180  units  as  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  The  Senate  biU  con- 
tained an  appropriation  for  7,500  units 
and  the  House  bill  carried  9.500  units  of 
housing.    We  believe  that  the  8,500  units 


will  adequately  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  military  in  the  ensuing  year  and, 
I  might  add  in  this  respect,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  intends  to  take  a  very  pene- 
trating lock  at  the  fiscal  year  1967 
program, 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  also  that 
this  bill  contains  money  for  construc- 
tion connected  with  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. Thus.  I  wish  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  insofar  as  possible  the  situa- 
tion concerning  construction  in  Vietnam 
has  been  taken  care  of.  Of  course,  you 
are  well  aware  that  in  the  emergency 
appropriation  of  SI. 7  billion  a  large 
amount  of  funds  was  also  designated  for 
emergency  construction  and.  in  the  past 
6  months,  money  has  been  reprogramed 
for  construction  in  Vietnam, 

Mr,  President,  the  conferees  believe 
that  this  is  a  sound  bill  and  will  provide 
the  military  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  out  its  mission  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year.  Admittedly,  some  of  the  fat 
has  been  trimmed  from  this  bill.  We 
believe  that  we  have  left  only  those  proj- 
ects which  are  needed  for  an  adequate 
national  defense, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNTS,     I  yield, 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL,  Mr,  President, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said  so  well.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  for  the  excellent 
and  thoughtful  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  this  legislation.  He  was  most 
patient  and  effective  in  seeing  that  the 
position  of  the  Senate  was  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  conferees.  Naturally,  it 
was  necessaiT  to  compromise  several 
positions  taken  by  the  committee  but.  on 
the  overall  the  views  of  the  Senate  pre- 
vailed in  most  instances. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  as  it  came  out 
of  conference  totaled  SI. 756. 635.000, 
which  is  $292,365,000.  or  14.2  percent  be- 
low the  budget  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  This  total  is  SI. 140. 000  above  the 
House  figure  and  S2.869.000  below  the 
amount  as  approved  by  the  Senate.  We 
are  confident  that  this  will  adequately 
provide  the  funds  for  the  construction 
needs  of  the  various  services  and  the 
money  required  to  contract  needed  re- 
pair shops,  supply  centers,  schools  and 
barracks  for  the  service.?,  I  .should  point 
out  that  we  used  as  a  yardstick  the  ur- 
gency of  the  projects  in  the  light  of  our 
increasing  demands  for  funds  to  finance 
the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia,  With  this 
in  mind  we  felt  that  many  projects  could 
be  deferred  for  another  year.  Numer- 
ous requests  for  building  additional  serv- 


ice clubs,  bachelor  officer's  quarters  and 
other  items  of  construction  were  denied. 
In  our  opinion  these  could  be  deferred 
without  affecting  our  military  strength. 
As  to  family  housing,  the  overall  de- 
fense housing  request  for  the  military 
services  and  defense  agencies  as  pre- 
sented in  the  President's  budget  totaled 
12,500  units.  Congress  subsequently  re- 
duced the  number  of  units  which  could 
be  contracted  for  to  9.500  units.  Au- 
thority was  given  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  deteiTnine  the  housing  pro.i- 
ects  to  be  selected  from  the  eligible  list 
of  11.180  units  actually  authorized.  The 
housing  provided  funds  for  9,500  units, 
the  Senate  provided  money  to  build  7,500 
units.  The  conferees  settled  on  8.500 
units,  which  represents  an  increase  of 
250  units  above  the  amount  approved  last 
year.  The  House  conferees  felt  verj- 
strongly  that  these  housing  units  should 
be  approved  and  I  believe  that  the  com- 
promise which  we  worked  out  will  be 
most  satisfactory.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  leasing  of  7,000  hous- 
ing units.  In  my  opinion  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  urgent  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary with  respect  to  construction.  We 
have  also  included  fimds  in  the  amount 
of  S50  million  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
emergency  construction  requirements  in 
situations  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  to  be  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Secretary  will  inform 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  immediately 
upon  a  decision  to  use  any  of  these  funds. 

Mr,  President,  again  let  me  say  in  con- 
clusion that  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  his  hard  work  or. 
this  bill  and  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  very  generous.  I  thank 
him  for  the  hard  work  he  has  put  forth 
on  this  bill.  Whenever  I  find  it  necessar?' 
to  call  upon  him,  he  is  always  present 
at  committee  hearings,  and  willing  with 
advice  and  counsel,  and  it  is  a  pleasure, 
a  joy,  and  an  inspiration  to  work  with 
him  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent,  in  order  that  we  may  complete 
the  record,  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  table  of  ap- 
praisals for  military  construction  and 
family  housing.  Defense,  fiscal  year  1966, 
showing  also  the  1965  appropriations,  the 
1966  estimates,  and  the  congressional  ac- 
tion taken  thereon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tab^e 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORr, 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  the 
completion  of  action  on  these  two  bills  in 
conference  presents  tor  approval  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  -Striking  sum  of  money, 
S48.323.044.000.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate here  to  say  a  word  of  tribute  to  our 
men  abroad,  flghtm?  in  the  jungles  of 
faraway  Asia,  and  on  duty  in  Latin 
America,  in  Europe,  in  Korea,  and  around 
the  world. 

A  word  should  al.so  be  said  about  the 
American  pcoi>le.  who  are  willins  to  put 
up  over  S50  billion— and  there  is  well 
over  S50  billion  to  be  .spent— in  the  short 
span  of  12  months. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  our  country  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  burden  of  repre- 
sentative L'overnincnt  while  at  the  same 
time  having  that  Government  spend  over 
SlOO  billion  of  new  money  every  12 
months 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield' 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Missbstppi.  and  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  Senate  for  the  fine  job  he  haj  done 
on  this  bill  and  other  important  military 
appropriation  authorization  bills.  It 
was  once  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  to  obsei-ve  the 
extremely  conscientious  and  responsible 
manner  in  which  he  goes  Into  every  one 
of  the  thousands  of  line  items  on  these 
bills  to  examine  the  necessity  for  even 
so  small  an  item  as  a  SI. 000  expenditure. 
The  Nation  is  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  man- 
aeins-  these  bills.  I  speak  as  one  who 
has  had  some  interest  in  the  bill,  because 
we  have  cenain  militarj-  installations  In 
Louisiana,  as  most  States  do.  The  Sena- 
tor has  been  most  considerate  of  all  the 
various  problems  involved,  and  has  ren- 
dered a  fine  service  in  providing  leader- 
ship for  the  Senate  conferees  in  bringing 
back  a  verv  fine  conference  report. 

Mr.  STENJTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Loui^na  very  much.  I  appre- 
ciate having  served  with  the  Senator  on 
the  Armea  Services  Committee  in  the 
past,  and  I  &,m  sorry  he  ever  left  it.  But 
he  is  doing  fifre  work  where  he  Is. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

fhe  report  was  agreed  to. 
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ilESSAGE  FP.OM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  Us 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the 
Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1063.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  through  exchange 
the  Great  Falls  property  in  the  SUte  of 
Virginia  for  admlnlatratlon  In  connection 
with  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3127.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  t7nlted 
Sta,te«  Code.  In  order  to  provide  special  Ui- 


demnity  Insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  In  comijat  zones,  and  for 
ijiher  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  944)  to 
provide  for  expanded  re.search  and  devel- 
opment in  the  marine  environment  of 
the  United  States,  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development,  and  a  Commlsjlon 
on  Marine  Science.  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  pas.sed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR.23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  with  the  several 
States  a  cooperative  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  286.  An  act  to  amend  sections  404  and 
406  of  title  37.  tJnlted  States  Code,  relating 
to  travel  and  transportation  allowances  of 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  retired,  discharged,  or  released  from 
active  duty: 

H.R.  5665  An  act  to  authorize  the  disburs- 
ing officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance 
funds  to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a 
friendly  foreign  nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR  6515.  An  act  to  supplement  the  act 
of  October  6.  1084.  reestablishing  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  6852.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  reeard  to  the  prescribed  6-month 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  47  million 
pounds  of  abaca  from  the  niitional  stockpile; 
H  R.  7571.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Xlnited  States  Code  with  respect  to  liability 
of  Individuals  arising  out  of  certain  loans 
made,  guaranteed,  or  Insured  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Afffiirs: 

H  B.  8035.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tan'  of  the  Interior  to  nccept  a  donation 
of  property  In  the  countv  of  Suffolk.  State 
of  New  York,  known  as  the  William  Floyd 
Estate,  for  addition  to  the  Fire  T-'land  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  8848  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  tranfportatlon  for  the 
Immediate  f.im;lle3  of  personnel  of  the 
.\mericnn  National  Red  Cross  serving  with 
-he  Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stoclcptle  or  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, or  both; 

H.R.  9417.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary 
of  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R.  9830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Admlnlstriulve  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalit  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  make  other  arrangements  therefor: 

H  R.  10238.  An  act  to  provide  labor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10616.  An  act  authorizing  the  disposal 
of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  na- 
tional stockpUe: 

HJt.  105S3.  An  act  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  the 
Federal  Employees*  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954.  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  BeneHW  Act  of  1959  for  congreeslonal 
employees  receiving  certain  congressional 
staff  feliowslilpe; 


H  R  10714.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  colemanlte  from  the  supplemental 
stoclcpile: 

HM.  10715  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
supplemental  stockpUe; 

H.R.  10748  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer  of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  and 

H  J.  Bcs  597.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  H  Goddard.  the  father  of 
rocketry 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJi  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  SecreUiry 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  with  the  several 
Stales  a  cooperative  program  for  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  ajiadromous  fish,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

H  R  266.  An  act  to  amend  sections  404 
and  406  of  title  37,  United  Stales  Code, 
relating  to  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances of  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  are  retired,  discharged,  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty: 

H  R.  5665.  An  act  to  atithorlze  disbursing 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  advance  funds 
to  members  of  an  armed  force  of  a  friendly 
foreign  nation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6852.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  47 
million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national 
stockpile: 

HJJ.  8848.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  transportation  for 
the  Immediate  families  of  personnel  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  serving  witt 
the  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  9047.  An  act  to  authorize  the  reieue 
of  certain  quantities  of  zinc  from  either  the 
national  stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stoclt- 
piie.  or  both; 

HJt.  10316.  An  act  authorizing  the  dls- 
poKul  of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  Tlie 
tiationiU  stockpile; 

H.R.  10714.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  colemanlte  from  the  supplemental 
stc^pile; 

HR.  10713  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  tse 
supplemental  stockpile;   and 

H  R  10748.  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  to 
'!!?  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  to  the  Committee 
;,r.  .\rmed  Services. 

KM.  6515  An  act  to  supplement  the  act  of 
October  6,  1964,  reestablishing  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Conunijsion.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R  8035  An  act  to  authorise  the  .?cc:<- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 
property  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  State  o! 
New  York  known  as  the  William  Floyd  Ea- 
t.ite.  for  addition  to  the  Fire  Island  Natl,Mij'. 
Seashore,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9417.  An  act  to  revise  the  bouiidnry 
of  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  in  "-''■^ 
State  of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Ailalrs. 

HB.7571.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  liability 
of  individuals  arising  out  of  certain  iMns 
made,  guaranteed,  or  Insured  by  the  Adm'.:!- 
istrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs:  and 

H.R.  10238.  An  act  to  provide  laljor  stand- 
ards for  certain  persons  employed  by  FedersI 
contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  t!ie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
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HJi.9B30.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  sidewalk  repair  and  replacement 
or  to  mal:e  other  arrangements  therefor;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  10553.  An  act  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1554  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  for  congressional  em- 
ployees receiving  certain  coneTesslonal  staff 
fellowships:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  "' 

HJ.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  providing  lor 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Ooddard.  the  father  of  rocketry: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlsta- 
tion 

BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JA^^TS.  Mr.  President,  passage 
by  the  Senate  today  of  S.  1357,  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1965.  marks  a  historic 
effort  to  bring  much  needed  reform  to 
bail  procedures  In  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Tlie  reform  brought  about  by  this  meas- 
ure, of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor.  will  insure  improved  and  fairer 
methods  of  treatment  of  the  thousands 
of  citizens  accused  of  crimes  each  year 
who  are  confined  before  their  innocence 
or  guilt  has  been  determined  by  a  couit 
of  law — not  because  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial doubt  that  they  will  appear  for 
trial  if  released,  but  because  they  can- 
not afford  ball.  Early  In  this  Congress 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  which  I  am  a  member  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machlnerj-  jointly  issued  a  report  en- 
titled "Constitutional  Rights  and  Federal 
Ball  Procedures."  The  principal  con- 
clusion of  the  report  was  that  the  defects 
In  Federal  ball  practices  stem,  in  large 
part,  from  the  fact  that  ball  decisions 
rely  primarily  upon  financial  induce- 
ments to  insure  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused at  trial,  rather  than  his  character, 
emplo3fment,  residence,  or  other  com- 
munity ties. 

Our  present  ball  system  has  created 
many  Inequities.  The  fact  of  pretrial 
confinement  or  liberty  should  not  de- 
pend on  the  question  of  whether  a  citizen 
can  economically  afford  bail.  A  citizen 
deprived  of  liis  liberty  because  he  Is  un- 
able to  afforo  ball  is  frequently  handi- 
capped in  preparing  his  defense  and 
often  unable  to  support  his  family  which 
may  be  forced  to  suffer  both  economic 
loss  and  public  opprobrium  as  a  result 
of  the  confinement  even  though  the  citi- 
zen may  at  a  later  date  be  found  not 
guilty. 

8.  1357  takes  significant  steps  towards 
the  much  needed  objective  of  bail  re- 
form. The  bill  provides,  among  other 
things  for  release  in  noncapital  cases 
upon  personal  recognizance  or  unsecured 
bonds  unless  a  judicial  officer  determines, 
upon  good  cause  shown  that  such  a  re- 
lease wUl  not  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  accused  as  required. 
The  bill  provides  for  appeal  of  release 
orders  by  persons  aggrieved  by  the  re- 
lease conditions  imposed  and  provides 
credit  for  pretrial  confinement  against 
any  fine  imposed  by  a  court  as  well  as 


against  any  sentence  imposed.  It  also 
provides  for  the  amendment  of  release 
orders  to  impose  different  conditions. 
The  leadership  in  this  reform  provided 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Ervin],  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Typings  1.  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
cliinery  has  been  of  great  importance  in 
obtaining  this  greatly  needed  revision 
of  existing  bail  practices.  I  very  much 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
and  the  principles  of  justice  and  fairness 
carried  out  fully  under  the  new!:'  estab- 
lished bail  procedures. 


to  deny  them  that  opportunity.  I  have 
explored  the  question  of  requesting 
unanimous  consent  to  Uniit  debate,  if 
the  prospect  for  an  early  vote  tomorrow 
should  make  it  necessary.  But  the  Sen- 
ator may  be  a.ssured  that  we  shall  not 
press  for  a  vote  tonight,  and  there  will 
be  none. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  other  Senators  wish  to  make 
speeches,  it  is  the  intention  that  we  stay 
here  as  long  as  Senators  wish  to  speak 
this  evening.  Having  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  the  Senators  interested, 
I  announce  that  we  do  not  plan  to  press 
for  a  vote  on  the  immigration  bill  today, 
although  we  are  hopeful  it  may  be  voted 
upon  tomorrow.  I  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators will  be  alerted.  We  hope  to  reach 
a  vote  on  the  bill  tomorrow:  and  If  Sen- 
ators wish  to  make  further  speeches  on 
the  matter,  they  may  come  to  the  floor 
and  address  themselves  to  the  subject. 
Having  discussed  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation with  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  In  the  event  someone  should 
wish  to  discuss  this  or  some  other  matter 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session  to- 
day. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
so  that  Senators  may  know  that  the 
floor  is  available. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  'Will  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  his  request  for  a  quorum 
call  for  a  moment?  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  vote  might  come  on 
the  bill  somewhere  near  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  we 
have  every  hope  that  a  vote  on  the  bill 
will  be  reached  tomorrow,  and  If  neces- 
sary we  shall  ti-y  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  limit  debate  tomorrow.  In 
the  event  we  are  not  able  to  anive  at  a 
vote  early,  we  would  run  late  tomorrow, 
but  It  is  our  hope  that  we  might  be  able 
to  vote  early  in  the  day,  so  that  Senators 
may  be  about  their  other  important 
plans  and  tlie  legislation  upon  which 
they  are  working. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  then  take 
up  the  foreign  aid  bill? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  next. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  there  would  t>e  no  vote 
on  the  bill  tonight.  Does  he  mean  no 
vote  on  either  the  bUl  or  any  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. There  may  be  some  Senators  who 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  mea.>;ure:  and 
to  make  my  position  clear.  I  do  not  wish 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE  TO  MEET  DURING 
SESSION  OF  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
minority  leader.  I  am  about  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  in  the  event  we  are  not  able 
to  report  on  an  Important  measure  be- 
fore that  committee  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  supuest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  after  that  wUl  make  the 
unanimous  request  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, September  22,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  21  (legislative  day  of 
September  20 1,  1965: 

U.S.  ATTOSNEy 

Robert  H.  Cowen.  of  North  Carolina,  to  l>e 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
I  Reappointment. ) 

U.S.  Patent  OmcE 

Philip  E  Mangan.  of  Maryland,  to  l>e  an 
examiner  in  chief.  U.S.  Patent  Office,  vice 
Hyman  Freehof. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  20  i  legislative  day 
of  September  20 1.  1965: 

DlPARTJ*EN-r    OF   LaBOB 

Arthur  M  Ross,  of  Callfomia.  to  l>e 
Commissioner  of  Lai>or  Statistics.  US  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
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GEOLOcicit  Survey 

William  T.  Pecora.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Geological  Surrey. 

In  the  PtiBLic  Health  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  Henry  Boss- 
hard,  to  be  senior  surgeon,  and  ending  Nell 
O.  Hartman.  to  be  senior  assistant  therapist, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  13,  1965. 


WITHDRAWALS 
Executive  nominations  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  September  20 1 ,  1965 : 

Postmasters 
WUma  P.  Majors  to  be  postmaster  at  Rus- 
sell Springs,  m  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Kae  8.  Weston  to  be  postmaster  at  Lake- 
town,  In  the  State  of  tjtah. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

It  FSDAV,  SlfTEMUKK  21,  190") 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  used  this  verse  of  Scripture;  I 
Corinthians  4:2:  It  is  required  of  stew- 
ards that  they  be  iound  faithlul. 

Eternal  God.  whose  voice  bids  us  to 
be  humble  and  penitent  and  faithful  in 
these  difficult  days  in  which  we  are  liv- 
ing, prant  that  we  may  not  be  found 
wanting  in  this  bewildering  perplexity 
which  often  confu.ses  us. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  renew 
our  spiritual  life  of  faith  and  inspire  us 
with  a  passion  tliat  demands  justice  for 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  and  gives 
courage  to  all  mankind. 

Help  us  to  see  our  work  In  its  true 
perspective  and  may  we  cultivate  the 
upward  look  lest  we  become  feverish  smd 
fr'.nful  and  faithless. 

Deepen  our  trust  In  Thee  for  we  know 
that  we  can  bear  anything  if  our  faith 
holds,  but  if  we  allow  it  to  be  eclipsed. 
then  the  way  becomes  dim. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  allow  hard- 
ness to  get  into  our  hearts,  but  may  we 
make  a  vow  of  fidelity  knowing  that  Thou 
wilt  help  us  to  keep  that  vow  and  thus 
may  we  rise  above  our  doubts  and  our 
dismay. 

To  Thy  name  shall  be  all  the  glory. 
Amen. 


S  1407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  E. 
Llpp: 

S.  2070.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  tr.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City:  and 

S.J  Res  98  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  extend 
through  1966  his  proclamation  of  a  period  to 
'•See  the  United  States,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  a.erees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  biU  'S.  1588) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  undertake  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  in 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  title 
and  concurs  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  Senate  Resolution  148, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  extreme  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Elmer 
Thomas,  who  served  in  the  tJ  S.  Senate  from 
the  SUte  of  Oklahoma  from  1927  untU  1951. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representu- 
tives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  fam- 
Uy  of  the  deceased.  fDgether  with  a  transcript 
of  remarks  made  In  the  Senate  In  praise  of 
his  distinguished  service  to  the  Nation, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  joint  select  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the  dis- 
position of  executive  papers  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  No.  66-5. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THS  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  tit'.es, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S  774  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secetjry 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  In- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system  In  the 
tJulted  States: 


OF 
THE 


AUTHORIZING         EXTENSION 

PROCL.'VMATION     TO      "SEE 

UNITED   ST.^TES" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution iS.J.  Res,  981  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  extend 
through  1965  his  proclamation  of  a  period 
to  "Sec  the  United  States,"  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  SPEAKER, 
the  requesi  of  the 
rado? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr,  Speakei-,  reserv- 
ing the  rijht  to  object.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question. 

This  resolution  does  nothlnc  more 
than  to  extend  for  1  year  the  authority 
to  proclaim  the  "See  the  United  States 
First"  po'icy? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr  McCLORY.  It  does  not  involve 
any  expenditure  of  funds? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  It  is  just 
for  extending  Public  Law  88-416  for 
another  year.   No  money  is  required. 


Is  there  objection  to 
sentleman  from  Colo- 


Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  Public  Law 
88? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Public  Law 
88-416  is  a  resolution  to  see  the  United 
States 
Mr  GROSS.  To  do  what? 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  pro- 
gram invites  industry  and  interested  or- 
ganizations to  encourage  the  American 
people  to  explore,  use.  and  enjoy  the  his- 
torical, scenic,  and  recreation  areas 
throughout  the  United  States,  its  tern- 
lories  and  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  can  very 
well  be  renewed.  President  Johnson  not 
having  had  veiT  much  success  in  his 
campaign  to  stop  tourism  overseas.  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  emphasize  tourism  in 
the  United  States  should  help  the  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER,    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Tlie    Clerk    read    the    Senate    joint 
resolution,  as  follows; 

SJ  Res,  98 
Heso'i'ed  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives ot  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congrcis  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  ( 1 )  to  extend 
through  1966  the  period  designated  pursuun: 
to  the  Joint  resolution  approved  August  11 
1964  (Public  Law  88-416>  a«  a  period  to  see 
the  United  States  and  Its  territories;  (2i 
to  encourage  prlv.-ite  industry  and  interested 
private  organizations  to  continue  their  effort; 
to  attract  greater  numbers  of  the  .American 
people  to  the  scenic,  historical,  and  recrej- 
tionul  areas  and  facilities  of  the  United 
St,Htes  of  .America.  Its  territories  and  pos.ws- 
flons.  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and  (3i  to  issue  a  proclamation  spe- 
cifically inviting  citizens  of  other  countries  to 
vlsl'  the  festi\'3ls,  fairs,  pageants,  and  other 
ceremonials  to  be  celebrated  In  1966  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  and  the  Commonw-sallh  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Sec  2,  Tile  President  Is  fturhorized  to  pub- 
licize any  proclamations  issued  pursuant  to 
the  iirst  section  and  otherwUe  to  encourage 
and  prom,5te  vacation  tr.ivel  within  the 
United  states  of  .America.  Its  territories  and 
po?se-:slO!is,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  both  by  American  citizens  and 
by  citizens  of  other  iKX^ntries,  through  such 
department;  or  agenclei  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ;Hs  he  deems  appropriate.  In  co- 
operation with  St^te  and  local  agencies  and 
privite  org.Milzations, 

Sec,  3.  For  the  pu.-pcse  of  the  extension 
provided  for  by  this  joint  resolution,  the 
Preside.'.t  U  auvhor:zed  during  the  period  o: 
such  exteii-lo.-.  to  exercl-e  the  authority  cori- 
terred  by  s-ctlo.i  ri  of  the  Jil.it  resolution 
.-.pproved  August  II.  1964  .Public  Law  88- 
416 1  and  f.ir  nic"!  p-arpo«e  may  extend  for 
such  p^r:od  the  ap;.'Olntment  of  -'ny  per- 
son serMng  as  Nailo;ial  Ch.ilrman  piu^ua.it 
tJ  such  section 

The  .Senate  joii.t  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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REMOVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  AMERI- 
CAN HOSPITAL  OF  PARIS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
iHR.  9877)  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1913,  as  amended,  to  remove  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  conciu-  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

Page  1,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

■Sec.  2.  Section  9  of  said  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out:  ":  Proiided,  That  at  no  time 
shall  said  corporation  hold  real  estate  except 
tor  the  necessary  use  of  office  and  hospital 
purposes  of  said  hospital'." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.       Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on   the   Judiciary   have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 
The  SPEAKE:r.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE   ELMER 
THOMAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  the 
House  of  tlie  death  in  Lawton,  Okla,,  Sun- 
day of  a  distinguished  former  Member 
of  this  body,  Hon,  Elmer  Thomas,  who 
represented  the  Sixth  District  of  Okla- 
homa from  March  4,  1923,  to  March  3. 
1927. 

He  did  not  seek  reelection  to  the  House 
In  1926,  having  become  a  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  Senate  in  1926,  relected 
in  1932,  1938,  and  again  in  1944,  serving 
from  March  4,  1927,  to  January  3,  1951. 

Senator  Thomas  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Greencastle.  Putnam  County,  Ind., 
September  8.  1876.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Central  Normal  College — now 
Canterbury — at  Danville.  Ind ,  in  1897 
and  from  DePauw  University.  Green- 
castle. Ind..  in  1900.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Indiana  bar  in  1897  and  to  the  bar  in 
Oklahoma  in  1900.  He  began  practice  In 
Oklahoma  City  and  later  moved  to 
Lawton  where  he  continued  the  practice 
of  law. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  State 
senate  In  Oklahoma  In  1907  and  served 


with  great  distinction  until  1920.  when  he 
resigned.  He  served  as  president  pro 
tempore  from  1910  to  1913,  He  was  a 
delegate  to  all  of  the  Democratic  State 
conventions  from  1907  to  1950  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention in  1910. 

After  he  left  the  other  body,  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Washington  until  August 
1957,  when  he  returned  to  Lawton. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  this  re- 
markable man  all  of  my  life.  It  was  my 
extreme  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel  and  advice. 

Senator  Thomas,  who  served  many 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  other  body,  was  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  agriculture  and  finan- 
cial affairs.  He  was  a  student  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  and  kept  well  Informed  even 
after  he  Irad  retired  to  private  life.  At 
every  opportunity  when  I  nsited  In 
Lawton.  I  paid  him  a  visit  to  seek  his 
views  and  comments  on  important  issues 
facing  the  Congress  and  found  him  al- 
ways graciously  willing  to  spend  his  time 
in  being  helpful  to  a  yomiger  Member, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Slate  of  Oklahoma 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens.  The  Congress  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  articulate  former  Members,  and  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  truly  great  statesman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Johnson  I  in  this  tribute  to  one  of 
the  great  men  in  the  hlstoi-y  of  our  State. 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  total  of 
28  years.  4  years  in  the  House  and  24 
years  in  the  Senate.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  first 
Oklaiioma  Senate  in  1907  and  in  suc- 
ceeding legislatures  until  1920  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  considered  by  many 
to  have  been  the  outstanding  member  of 
the  State  senate  during  its  early  years. 

Elmer  Thomas  served  with  extraor- 
dinary distinction  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  was  a  recognized  authority  on  agri- 
culture, finance,  Indian  legislation,  and 
oil  and  gas,  and  these  were  also  the  areas 
of  his  leadership  and  responsibility  on 
Senate  legislative  committees.  He  was 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  handled 
most  of  the  important  legislative  meas- 
ures in  the  field  of  agriculture  which 
came  out  of  the  New  Deal  era. 

He  was  the  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
t'ne  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It 
was  under  his  leadership  that  most  of 
the  militai-y  requirements  of  World  War 
II  were  funded. 

Senator  Thomas  through  his  foresight 
planned  ahead  for  Oklahoma.  He  prob- 
ably did  as  much  as  any  person  in  our 
State  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  great 
watershed  developments  on  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  Rivers:  he  certainly  pioneered 
these  projects  in  the  Congress.    His  ser\'- 


ice  to  Oklahoma  is  second  to  none  in  all 
its  history  and  his  sei"vice  to  our  Nation 
was  of  the  highest  order. 

Senator  Thomas'  death  is  a  great  per- 
sonal loss  to  me.  I  have  known  him  ever 
since  he  made  his  first  race  for  the  U.S 
Senate  in  1926.  He  has  been  my  friend 
over  39  years.  I  met  him  when  he  made 
his  speech  in  my  hometown  of  McAlester 
in  the  spring  of  1926.  In  the  spring  of 
1927  I  was  his  guest  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  while  attending  a  national 
high  school  function.  This  was  my  first 
trip  to  our  Nation's  Capital.  Senator 
Thomas  met  me  at  the  Union  Station. 
I  was  his  guest  at  Arlington  when  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  made  his  Memorial  Day 
address  in  May  1927. 

I  was  in  Senator  Thomas'  campaign 
actively  in  1938.  After  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  he  befriended  me  in  many 
ways.  He  was  always  a  kind  counselor 
and  close  friend  and  a  tremendous  ally 
in  legislative  problems  which  affected 
our  State. 

Under  the  redistricting  plan  recently 
adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature. 
Comanche  County  in  which  he  lived  was 
placed  in  my  district.  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  serving  him  as  his  Congressman 
and  liaving  him  in  my  constituency. 

I  shall  miss  him.  Mrs.  Albert  and  I 
extend  to  his  son  and  all  his  loved  ones 
our  heartfelt  sj-mpathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment, 

Mr,  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  Oklahoma's  greatest  statesmen,  and  a 
distinguished  former  member  of  this 
body,  has  left  us. 

In  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Elmer 
Thomas.  Oklahoma  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  effective  and  able  public  servants 
and  leaders. 

As  a  member  of  this  House,  and  later 
as  a  U.S.  Senator,  Elmer  Thomas  made 
many  contributions  to  the  progress  of 
our  country.  He  was  an  acknowledged 
expert  on  agriculture,  on  money,  on 
water  development,  on  Indian  affairs, 
and  on  a  host  of  other  legislative  sub- 
jects. He  was  an  active  and  elective 
legislator  who  exerted  great  influence 
upon  the  actions  of  the  Government 
throughout  his  service  in  Washington, 

Elmer  Thomas  was  a  strong  and  loyal 
friend,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  speak 
out  forcefully  on  controversial  questions. 
An  able  orator  with  a  phenomenal  mem- 
ory, ha  placed  the  imprint  of  his  keen 
mind  upon  many  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  known 
this  distinguished  American,  and  to 
have  received  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
counsel  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

I  will  miss  Elmer  Thomas,  and  his 
family  is  joined  in  this  time  of  mourning 
by  many  who  respected  and  loved  him. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oklahoma 
has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  citizens,  a 
public  .servant  whose  career  has  spanned 
the  entire  period  of  our  existence  as  a 
State,  in  the  passing  of  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas. 

The  only  Oklahoman  ever  elected  four 
times  to  the  Senate,  he  served  in  that 
body  for  24  years,  longer  than  any  other 
man  from  our  State. 

Born  on  an  Indiana  farm  in  1876,  he 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
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was  graduated  from  Central  Normal 
College — now  Canterbury- — at  Danville. 
Ind..  and  from  DePauw  University. 
GreencBstle.  Ind. 

In  1900  he  moved  to  Oklahoma,  where 
ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Oklahoma  City.  The 
next  year  he  besan  his  practice  .it  Law- 
ton,  which  was  his  home  for  the  remain- 
inc  64  years  of  his  life 

When  Oklahoma  became  a  State  in 
1907  Elmer  Thomas  was  a  member  of 
the  fii-st  State  senate  There  he  served 
until  1920,  when  he  won  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congressman  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  He  lost 
that  year  in  the  Harding  landslide,  but  2 
vears  later  he  was  renominated  and  elec- 
ted, taking  his  seat  In  the  68th  Con- 
press. 

After  two  tenns  In  the  House.  Elmer 
Thomas  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1926, 
serving  four  terms  He  won  distinction 
as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, eventually  .^s  a  senior  member  of  the 
.\ppropriations  Committee,  and  as  a 
forceful  authority  on  monetary  policy. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  water  re- 
sources development  of  Oklahoma,  and 
won  authorization  for  many  projects  that 
still  bring  increasing  benefit.s  to  our 
State  Keystone  Dam,  whose  authoriza- 
tion he  won  before  World  War  11  was 
completed  only  recently. 

Ait»r  he  was  defeated  for  reelection 
:n  1950  Senator  Thomas  practiced  law 
•n  Washinirton  until  19.57,  then  he  re- 
turned to  Lawton  to  make  his  home.  He 
became  the  author  of  three  books,  and 
maintained  an  alert,  well-informed  in- 
terest in  the  Government  and  economic 
development  of  our  Stat*. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  htm  per- 
sonally for  many  years  and  to  have 
served   ^ith  him  in  the  81st  Congress. 

All  Oklahomans  will  join  in  ex- 
pressing their  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  in  salut;ng  the  accomplishments  of 
a  distinguished  career- 
Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
very  sad  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  friend.  John  William  Elmer  Thom- 
as— one  of  Oklahoma's  best-known 
citizens. 

Elmer  Thomas  and  I  were  friends  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  He  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  I  am  a  Republican:  but  this 
never  in  anj'  way  affected  our  friendship. 

He  was  an  exceptionally  friendly  and 
modest  man.  who  devoted  the  major  part 
of  his  life  to  public  ser.-ice  for  the  bet- 
terment of  Oklahoma.  Starting  with 
the  first  State  senate  m  Oklahoma. 
where  he  served  from  1907  to  1920.  he 
followed  by  tours  of  duty  in  both  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  1923 
to  1927,  and  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1927 
to  1951. 

Few  men  are  better  known  Oklaho- 
mans  than  Elmer,  or  served  their  State 
through  more  perilous  times  in  the  VS. 
Congress,  for  Elmer  was  here  during 
World  War  II. 

I  shall  long  remember  this  respected 
statesman  and  cherish  our  warm  friend- 
ship: and  I  send  my  sincere  condolences 
to  his  family  at  this  time,  and  know  that 
God  will  strengthen  and  sustain  them 
In  their  hour  of  need. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life 
and  services  of  the  late  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


BENJAMIN  A.  RAMELB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  1491  for 
the  relief  of  Benjamin  A.  Ramelb. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  blU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


states  on  the  lUtaols  River,  at  Staned  Rock 
near  Ottawa,  Illinois.  The  United  States 
Court  of  Cl.iims  In  Congressional  Numbered 
2-59  entitled  North  Counties  Hydro-Electric 
Company,  a  corporation  of  Illinois  against 
the  United  States  (decided  on  April  16 
1965)  held  that  the  amount  due  the  plolntift 
from  the  United  States  is  $187,058;  Protidcti 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  Ir, 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereol 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
ftny  agent  or  attorney  nn  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contrac- 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shal* 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdeameanor  anc 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  7.  after  "for"  Insert  "past  ant 
future." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.   WILLIAM   T.  SCHUSTER, 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE.  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  919)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  William  T.  Schuster. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  P.  BRADLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5121) 
for  the  relief  of  James  P.  Bradley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NORTH  COL^NTIES  H^iTSROELEC- 
TRIC    CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHJ^.  10097) 
for  the  relief  of  North  Counties  Hydro- 
electric Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R,  10097 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State!  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
North  Counties  Hydro-Electric  Company  of 
Illinois,  the  sum  of  *ia7,058.  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  such  company  against 
the  United  States  for  damages  to  Its  power- 
plant  and  dam  at  Dayton,  Illinois,  sustained 
as  the  result  of  a  dam  buUt  by  the  United 


WILLIAM  JOHN  CAMPBELL 
McCAUGHEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  450 1  fo: 
the  relief  of  William  John  Campbell  Mc- 
Caughey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleri: 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  450 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  WlUlam 
John  Campbell  McOaughey  may  be  nattiral- 
Ized  upon  compliance  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  title  III  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  except  that  no  period  o: 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
shall  be  required  In  addition  to  hU  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  since  No- 
vember 27,  1956. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thirc 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  OTTO  F.   KERNBERG 


lor 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1012- 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Otto  F.  Kernberg. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  w 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan  - 
Imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ic 
the  request  of  the  gentlemarrJrom  Mas- 
sachusetts? ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


POL.'^  BODENSTETO 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  1111     for 
the  reUef  of  Pola  Bodenstein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  -i^ 

s.  nil 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlalon  of  section  212(8 • 
(SI  of  the  Immigration  tuid  Nationality  Act. 
Pola  Bodenstein  may  be  Issued  a  visa  anc 
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admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
'■jI  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  ProiHded  further.  That 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  313  of  the 
said  Act. 

The  bill  w-as  ordered  to  be  read  a 
iliird  time,  was  read  the  thlid  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion,  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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ELIGIO  CIARDIELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1918) 
for  the  relief  of  Eligio  Ciardiello. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MAXIE  L.  RUPERT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2578) 

for  the  relief  of  Maxle  L.  Rupert. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2578 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatlites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Maxle 
L.  Rupert  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  Is  here- 
by relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States 
in  the  amount  of  tl,344,  the  amount  of  over- 
payments of  salary  between  December  10, 
1982,  and  June  23.  1963,  resulting  from  a 
promotion  In  violation  of  section  131Q(c|  of 
the  Act  of  November  1,  1951  (5  U.S.C.  43 
note).  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbur-slng  olli- 
cer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
Df  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Maxle  L.  Rupert,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him.  In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction 
at  the  liability  to  the  United  States  specified 
In  the  first  section.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
iccuunt  of  ser\'lces  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  8.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
'■entum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agr(?ed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  CLARA  W.  DOLLAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1873>  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Dollar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOUIS  W.  H.ANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHJl.  1409) 
lor  the  relief  of  Louis  W.  Hann. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  1409 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Louis  W.  Hann,  of  Orange.  New  Jersey,  the 
sum  of  «1,422.13  m  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  he  was  required  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  for  transporting  the  excess  weight  of 
his  household  goods  from  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, to  Orange,  New  Jersey,  during  1961. 
after  being  Improperly  separated  from  his 
position  as  a  clvUlan  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  81.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  2.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereol". 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARTHUR  HILL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6590) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Hill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  B.  STEVENS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  >H.R.  103331 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B.  Stevens. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   MARLA  FINOCCHIARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  'H.R.  4211: 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Finocchiaro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   present    consideration  of  the   bill' 

Mr.  T.ALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHIZUYO  HOSHIZAKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4928) 
for  the  relief  of  Chizuyo  Hosiilzaki. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJi.  4928 
fle  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  Chizuyo 
Hoshlzakl,  who  lost  United  States  citizenship 
under  the  provisions  of  section  349(a)  (5i 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  may 
be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  before 
any  court  referred  to  in  subsection  (ei  of 
section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlcn- 
.■ility  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  abroad,  the 
oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the  said 
.Act.  F.-om  and  after  naturalization  lincer 
this  Act.  the  said  Chizuyo  Hoshlzakl  shiill 
have  the  same  citizenship  status  as  that 
which  existed  Immediately  prior  to  its  loan. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HARVEY  E.  WARD 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  'HJl.  8085' 
for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E.  Ward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  8085 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress hereby  consents,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  seventh  clause  of  section  9  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  acceptance  by  Harvey  E.  Ward,  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  retired,  of  Taipei.  Tai- 
wan, from  the  State  of  Tasmania.  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  of  the  office  and  emolu- 
ment of  teacher  In  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation m  such  State  during  the  calendar 
years  1960  through  1964. 

Sec.  2,  Said  Harvey  E.  Ward  is  relieved  of 
any  liability  to  the  United  States  which  the 
Comptroller  General  lui  the  decision  num- 
bered B-1542131  held  arose  from  his  receipt 
of  United  States  Coast  Guard  retired  pay  In 
violation  of  the  seventh  clause  of  section  9 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  dlsbtirslng  ofllcer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwi.*=,e 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Harvey  E.  Ward  an 
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amount  equal  to  the  Bggregat*  of  tne 
.-imoiints  paid  bv  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  with  respect  to  the  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  specified  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  section  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  ngcnt  or  attorney 
on  account  of  scrslces  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unl.iwftil.  .-luy  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
wlthr.tandlng  Any  person  violating  the 
provlcions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlc- 
ilon  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: _ 

Page  1.  line  4;  Strike  "."leventh"  and  Insert 
elghttt". 

P.ige  2.  lines  14  and  15:  Strike  "In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AME.VOMENT    OFTERED    BY    MB.    ASHMORE 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
f;n  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashmore:  On 
page  2.  line  4.  strike  "seventh"  and  Insert 
eighth". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Trea.'iury  not  otherwlsf.  appropriated,  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  James  E.  Bailey.  Junior. 
7506A.  United  States  Air  Force  (retired). 
Rural  Route  Number  2.  ClarksvlUe.  Tennes- 
see, the  sum  of  $1,793.70  In  full  satisfaction 
of  his  claim  against  the  United  States  for 
reimbursement  In  addition  to  the  amount  he 
received  under  section  2732  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  household  goods  and 
personal  effects  destroyed  as  a  result  o'  a 
(Ire  on  January  15,  1B64.  at  the  AUus-HoUls 
Tr.insport  Company  w.irehouse.  Alius.  Okla- 
homa, while  the  property  was  stored  in  the 
warehouse  under  a  Government  contract. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  tlellvered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
rervlces  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisionE  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  si, 000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


S.  SGT  ROBERT  E.  MARTIN,  US.  AIR 
FORCE.  RETmED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  8829' 
for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt.  Robert  E.  Martin, 
US.  Air  Force,  retired. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniniou.s  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


EDWARD  F.  MURZYN  ANT)  EDWARD 
J.  O'BRIEN 

The  c:erk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10403) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  F.  Murzyn  and 
Edward  J.  OBrlen. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  coniiideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McEWEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  JAMES  E.  BAILEY.  JR  .  US. 
AIR  FORCE    'RETIRED! 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10404) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt,  Col.  James  E.  Bailey. 
Jr  .  US.  Air  Force,  retired. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

,  H.R.   10404 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   a»?embted.   That   the 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COL.  DONALD  J.  M.  BLAKESLEE.  AND 

LT.  COL.  ROBERT  E.  WAYNE,  U.S. 

AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10405) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  Donald  J.  M.  Blakes- 
lee  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Wayne,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  JACK  F.   OREND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tHR.  4911) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Jack  P.  Orend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  LONETA  HACKNEY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1484) 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Loneta  Hackney 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1484 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
F.cpTcsentntiiei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  under  the  head- 
•:.(!  "Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund"  In  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Apnroprlation  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-8441.  Mrs  Loneta  Hackney,  Waco. 
Texas,  widow  of  Charles  B  Hackney,  retired 
employee  of  the  Veterans*  Administration, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  wife 
and  widow  of  the  said  Charles  B  Hackney 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  Khi.  9(g). 
and  10(ai  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2251(hi.  2259(gi. 
ond  2260ial  ),  at  and  after  the  time  of  his 
retirement  under  such  .^ct. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  AUTOMATIC 
STEADY'  STATE  DISTRIBUTION 
MACHINE  FOR  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7608' 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one  au- 
tomatic steady  slate  distribution  machine 
for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. Norman.  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R    7608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii'r 
0/  iSfprcseiifatiif.t  o/  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congicss  assembled.  That,  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  ond 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  automatic 
steady  state  distribution  machine  for  the  use 
of  the  Unlvers.ty  of  Oklahoma.  Norman. 
Oklahoma. 

(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  the 
article  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall  be 
rellquldated  and  the  appropriate  refund  of 
duty  shall  be  made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY'  OF  SHADOMAS- 

TER  MEASURING  PROJECTOR  FOR 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H.R.  9351 ' 

to   provide   for   the   free  entry   of  one 

shadomaster  measuring  projector  for  the 

use  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9351 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcscntotivrs  of  the  United  Sfotci  of 
America  i'l  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  shado- 
master measuring  projector  for  the  use  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Sec  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
any  article  described  In  this  Act  has  become 
final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated  mid 
the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be  mnde 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  4.  Insert  after  "projector"  the 
following:  "(and  lis  accompanying  parts  and 
equipment) ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE      ENTRY      OP      CRAIG 
COUNTERCURRENT  DISTRIBU- 

TION APPARATUS  FOR  COLORADO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9587' 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  Craig 
counteicunent  distribution  apparatus 
for  the  u.se  of  Colorado  State  University. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    9587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  the  Craig 
countercurrcnt  distribution  apparatus  (and 
its  accompanying  parts  and  equipment)  Im- 
ported for  the  use  of  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity. Fort  Collins.  Colorado,  which  was  en- 
tered during  February  1963  pursuant  to  con- 
sumption entry  1136. 

(b)  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  the 
articles  described  In  subsection  (a)  has  be- 
come final,  such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated 
and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty  shall  be 
made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  ta'ole. 


DUTY-FREE     ENTRY     OF    ELECTRI- 
CALLY DRIVEN  ROTATING  CHAIR 
FOR    LOUISLANA    STATE    UNIVER- 
SITY MEDICAL  CENTER 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9588) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  an  elec- 
trically driven  rotating  chair  for  the  use 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  Med- 
ical Center.  New  Orleans,  La. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

HJl.  9588 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  electrically 
driven  rotating  chair  (and  the  control  unit 
and  other  equipment  accompanying  such 
chain  for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Medical  Center,  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1  of  the  bill,  after  line  7.  add  the 
following: 

"Sec.  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
any  article  described  In  the  first  section  of 
this  act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall 
be  rellquldated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  shall  be  made." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 'engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  calls  of 
bills  on  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
•jnanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bins.  2084. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Albert'.     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

(Roll  No.  312 1 

Anderson.  Ill  FrcllnBhuysen    OBnen 

Andrews.  Fulton.  Tenn.    OUara.  111. 

George  W.  Gailaehcr  O'Hara,  Mich. 

Bolton  Htimllton  Powell 

Bonner  Hanna  Roosevelt 

Buchanan  Harris  Botidebush 

Burton.  Utah  Herlong  Rovbal 

Cabell  HoUfle'd 

Clevenger  Holland 

Colmer  Hosmer 

Cramer  Jarnrtan 

Dl^gs  Lindsay 

Dow  X>ong.  La. 

Dowdy  McDowell 

Farnsley  Madden 

Farnum  Martin.  Mass. 

Flno  Miller 

Ford.  Morton 

William  D  Muriay 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


St  Germain 

Senner 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stration 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Whltener 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill — S.  4 — 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  to  establish  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid 
in  preventing,  controlling,  and  abating 
pollution  of  interstate  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

COMFERENCE  REPORT   iH.  REPT.  NO.  10221 

The  conunlttee  oi  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  41 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  to 
provide  grants  for  research  and  development, 
to  Increase  grants  for  construction  of  munlcl- 
p.Tl  sewage  treatment  works.  :o  atnhorize  the 
tstiblishment  of  standards  of  water  quality 
lo  aid  in  preventing,  controlling,  and  abating 
pollution  of  Interstate  waters,  and  for  other 
ptirposea,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows i 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hoi-.se  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 


an  amendment  as  follows ;  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)(1)  section  1  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466 1 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"Sectiok  1."  a  new  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

'■(a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  en- 
hance the  quality  and  value  of  our  water 
resources  and  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution.' 

"(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  there- 
of as  (b)   and   (Cl.  respectively. 

"(3)  Subsection  ib)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section) is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  of 
such  sentence  the  foUowingi  The  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  called  "Secretary")  shall 
administer  this  Act  through  the  Administra- 
tion created  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  and 
with  the  assistance  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  designated 
by  him.  £hail  supervise  and  direct  ( 1 )  the 
head  of  such  Administration  In  admlnlswrlng 
this  Act  and  (21  the  administration  of  all 
other  functions  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education.  \nd  Welfare  related  to  water  pol- 
lution. Such  Assistant  Secretary  shall  per- 
form such  additional  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.' 

"(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  m  addi- 
tion to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  now  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  provisions  of  section  2  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Ntmibered  1  of  1953  (67  Stat. 
631)  shall  be  applicable  to  such  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  same  extent  na 
they  are  applicable  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries authorized  by  that  section.  Paragraph 
(17)  of  section  303(di  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  418)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(5)'  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '(6)'. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  2  through  4.  and 
references  thereto,  as  sections  3  through  5.  re- 
spectively sections  5  through  14.  as  sections  7 
through  16.  respectively,  by  inserting  after 
section  1  the  following  new  section: 

"  'FEDERAL    WATER   POLLfTION    CON-TROL    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

"  'Sec  2.  Effective  ninety  days  alter  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  there  is 
created  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  (hereinafter 
m  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Administra- 
tion"). The  head  of  the  Administration 
shall  be  appointed,  and  his  compensation 
fixed,  by  the  Secretary.  The  head  of  the 
Administration  may.  In  addition  to  regular 
staff  of  the  Administration,  which  shall  be 
initially  provided  from  the  personnel  of  the 
Department,  obtain,  from  within  the  De- 
partment or  otherwise  as  authorized  by  lew. 
such  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  as- 
sistance as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge 
the  Administration's  functiorj  and  may  for 
that  purpose  use  funds  available  for  carrying 
out  such  functions;  and  he  may  de:egate  any 
of  his  functions  to,  or  otherwise  authorize 
their  performance  by.  any  officer  or  employee 
of,  or  assigned  or  detailed  to,  the  Adminis- 
tration.' 

"(b)  Subject  to  such  requirements  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  prescribe,  any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  who.  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
was.    as   such   officer,   performing   functions 
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relating  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  may  acquire  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice Btatua  and  be  iranaferred  to  a  classltied 
position  In  the  Admlniairutlon  If  he  so  trans- 
fers within  su  months  lor  such  further  pe- 
riod ns  the  Secrctiiry  of  Health.  Education, 
and  TVelfiife  may  find  necessary  In  individual 
cfl£;egi  after  such  effective  date  No  com- 
mLwtoned  officer  of  the  Public  He.tlth  Serv- 
ice may  be  tran.sterred  to  the  .Administration 
under  tin.?  section  If  he  does  not  consent  to 
.■such  transfer  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
term  "transferring  officer'  meuns  an  officer 
transferred  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, 

■■(«)(l)  The  Secretar.r  shall  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  St.Ttes  to  the  credit 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fur.d.  on  behalf  of  and  to  the  credit  of  each 
transferring  officer,  an  aniuunt  equal  to  that 
which  such  lndlvidu,ii  would  be  required  to 
deposit  m  such  lund  to  cover  the  years  of 
service  credited  to  him  for  purposes  of  his 
retirement  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Public  Hea;th  Service  to  the  date  of  his 
transfer  as  provided  In  subsection  ibl,  but 
only  to  the  ex:er.t  that  such  service  is  other- 
wise creditable  under  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tL-ement  Act.  The  amount  so  required  to  be 
deposited  with  respect  to  any  transferring 
officer  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
sum  of  his  b.wlc  pay.  allowance  for  quarters, 
and  tUlowance  for  subsistence  and.  In  the 
case  of  a  medical  officer,  hla  special  pay, 
during  the  years  of  service  so  creditable.  In- 
cludlr.g  ?.'.!  such  years  after  June  30.  1960. 

"1 3 1  The  deposits  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  required 
to  make  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  transferring  officer  shall  be  made 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  hla  trans- 
fer as  provided  In  subsection  (b),  and  the 
amounts  due  under  this  subsection  shall  In- 
clude Interest  computed  from  the  period  of 
servife  credited  to  the  date  of  payment  In 
accoixtance  with  section  4(el  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  |3  US.C,  2254ie>  I. 

■'idi  All  past  service  of  a  transferring  ot- 
Scer  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Public 
He.'ilth  Service  shall  be  considered  as  civU- 
l;.n  service  for  all  purposes  under  the  Civil 
Service  Reiirement  Act.  effective  as  of  the 
Q»:e  jny  such  transferring  officer  acquires 
ClvU  service  status  as  an  employee  of  the 
Pedeta;  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, however,  no  transferring  officer  may  be- 
come entitled  to  benefits  under  both  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  title  11  of 
the  3oc:aI  Security  Act  based  on  service  as 
such  a  c•^mmlssloned  officer  performed  after 
1B56.  bur  T.^.e  individual  (or  his  survivor?! 
may  Irrevocably  elect  to  waive  benefit  credit 
for  the  service  under  one  Act  to  secure  credit 
under  the  other 

"iB)  A  transftmng  officer  on  whose  be- 
half a  deposit  Is  required  to  be  made  by  sub- 
section (C)  and  who,  after  transfer  to  a 
classified  position  In  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  under  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  Is  separated  from  Federal  service  or 
transfers  to  a  position  not  covered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  shall  not  be 
entitled,  nor  shall  his  survivors  be  entitled, 
to  a  refund  of  any  amount  deposited  on  his 
behalf  In  accordance  with  this  section.  In 
the  event  he  transfers,  after  transfer  under 
subsection  ibi.  to  a  poeltlon  covered  by  an- 
other Government  staff  retirement  system 
under  which  credit  Is  allowable  for  service 
with  respect  to  which  a  deposit  is  required 
■jnder  s^ibsectlon  (ct,  no  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
.Act  with  respect  to  such  service. 

"!tt  Each  transferring  officer  who  prior 
TO  January  1.  1957.  was  Insured  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1954.  and  who  subsequently 
waived  such  Insurance,  shall  be  entitled  to 
become  Insured  under  such  Act  upon  his 
transfer    to    the    Federal    Water    Pollution 


Control  Administration  regardless  of  age  and 
Insurability. 

"(g)  Any  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  who.  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  is  transferred  to 
a  position  In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  which  Is  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  receive  a  salary  rate  of  the  General 
Schedule  grade  of  such  position  which  Is 
nearest  to  but  not  less  than  the  sum  of 
( 1 1  basic  pay,  quarters  and  subsistence  al- 
lowances, and.  In  the  cose  of  a  medical  otflcer. 
special  pay,  to  which  be  was  entitled  as  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  the  day  Immediately  preceding  his 
transfer,  and  (2)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
equ.illzatlon  factor  (as  deQned  In  this  sub- 
.sectlon):  but  In  no  event  shall  the  rate  so 
established  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  such 
grade  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'equalization  factor'  means  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  (A)  6Vj  per  centimi  of  such  baste 
pay  and  (Bl  the  amount  of  Federal  Income 
tax  which  the  transferring  officer,  had  he 
remained  a  commissioned  officer,  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  on  such  allowances  for 
quarters  and  subsistence  for  the  taxable  year 
then  current  If  they  had  not  been  tax  free. 

"  { h )  A  transferring  officer  who  has  had  one 
or  more  years  of  commissioned  service  in 
the  Public  He&lth  Service  Immediately  prior 
to  bis  transfer  under  subsection  (b)  shall, 
on  the  date  of  such  transfer,  be  credited  with 
thlrteeen  days  of  sick  leave. 

"(11  Notwltiistandlng  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  any  commissioned  olHcer  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  with 
twenty-five  or  more  years  of  service  who 
has  held  the  temporary  rank  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  In  the  Division  of  Water 
Supply  and  Pollution  Control  of  tVve  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  for  three  or 
more  years  and  whose  position  and  duties 
are  affecled  by  this  Act.  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  voluntarily  retire 
from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice «1th  the  same  retirement  ben^llts  that 
would  accrue  to  him  if  he  had  held  the 
rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon  General  icr  a 
period  of  four  years  or  more  if  he  so  retires 
ix-ilhln  ninety  tlnys  of  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration 

"I  J I  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  restrict  or  In  any  way 
limit  the  head  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  In  matters  of 
organization  or  in  otherwise  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  section  2  of  this  Act  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  such  Administration. 

"Ikl  The  Surgeon  General  shall  be  con- 
sulted by  the  he.id  of  the  Administration  on 
the  public  health  aspects  relating  to  water 
pollution  over  which  the  head  of  such  Ad- 
ministration has  administrative  respoQsl- 
blllty. 

"Sec  3.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  5  a  new  section  as  follows; 

"  'CHANTS  FOE  RESEARCH  AMD  DEVEI.OPatENT 

"  'Sec.  6.  (ai  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
intermuniclpal  or  interstite  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  .-.ssisting  In  the  development  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new  or 
improved  method  of  controlling  the  discharge 
Into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  waste  from  sewers 
wiilch  carry  storm  w-iter  or  both  storm 
water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions In  connection  therewith.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  research  and  demonstrations  relating  to 
new  or  Improved  methods  of  controlling  the 
discharge  Into  any  waters  of  untreated  or 
Inadequately  treated  sewage  or  other  waste 


from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or 
both  storm  water  and  sewage  or  other 
wastes,  by  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  Institutions  and  with  Indi- 
viduals without  regard  to  sections  3643 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  except 
that  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  expended  under  authority  of  this  se-i- 
tence  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"  '(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or 
agencies  and  by  the  Secretary:  |3)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an  amount 
exceeding  60  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  thereof  us  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  (3)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for 
any  project  under  this  section  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  project  will 
serve  as  a  useful  demonstration  of  a  new 
or  Improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge Into  any  water  of  untreated  or  Inade- 
quately treated  sewage  or  other  waste  from 
sewers  wlUch  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastee. 

*''(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  »20,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  No  grant  or  con- 
tract shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  ;ia 
amount  exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  this  section  in  any 
one  fiscal  year.* 

"Sec.  ♦.  (a)  Clause  (2|  of  subsection  (b| 
of  the  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  8 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '8600,000,'  and 
Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  '81,200.000.'. 

"(bi  The  second  proviso  In  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  Ibi  of  such  redesignated  section 
8  Is  i*meiKled  by  striking  out  '?2.400.000,'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'S4,800.000.'. 

"Ici  .Subsection  (b)  of  such  redesignated 
-•■■ectlon  8  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  'The  limitations  of 
»1. 200.000  and  54.800.000  Imposed  by  clause 
i2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  grants  made  under  this  section 
from  funds  allocated  under  the  tlilrd  sen- 
tence J3f  subsection  (c)  of  this  eectlon  if  the 
State  agrees  to  match  equally  all  Federal 
grants  made  from  such  allocation  for  proj- 
ects In  such  State.' 

"(d)  (I)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c|  of  such  redesignated  section  8  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'for  any  fiscal  year' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'for  each  fiscal 
year  ending  on  or  before  June  30.  1965,  and 
the  first  $100,000,000  appropriated  pursuar.i 
to  subsection  (d)  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  or  after  July  1 .  19BS,' 

'"i2i  Subsection  (c)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following:  All 
sums  In  excess  of  S.100. 000.000  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subfiectl-^'n  (dl  for  each  fiscal 
ye.ir  beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  196S.  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to 
time,  In  iiccordance  with  regulations.  In  the 
ratio  that  the  populatipn  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  States. ' 

"(3)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  redesignated  section  8  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  preceding  sentence'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the  two  preceding 
sentences*. 

"(4,1  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (CI  of  such  redesignated  section  a 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  third'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '.  third,  and  fourth'- 

"(e)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  'di 
of  such  redesignated  section  8  Is  amendeU 
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to  read  as  follows:  'Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  At 
least  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  appro- 
jirl.'ited  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  be- 
fore June  30.  1965.  and  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  first  JIOO.000.000  so  appropriated  for 
e;icli  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  alter  July  1. 
1965.  shftU  be  used  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  servicing  mu- 
nlMpallties  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
tliousand  popiilation  or  under.' 

"ifi  Subsection  (d)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '©100.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1066,  and  SIOO.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
there-sf  '5150.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  3D.  1966.  and  »150,000.000  for  the 
Ssc.tl  year  ending  June  30.  1967* 

"ig)  Sul»sectlon  (f)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  is  redesignated  as  subsection  ir) 
thereof  and  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
■The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
siibsertlon,  the  authority  and  functions  tet 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  PR.  3176;  64  Stat  1267;  8  US.C. 
133z — 15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat,  948:  40  U  S,C. 
;78c  I  -' 

"(h)  Such  redesignated  section  8  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  therein.  Immediately 
ifter  subsection  (el  thereof,  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"'(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by  an  addl- 
tloniil  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
grant  for  any  project  which  has  been  cer- 
tified to  him  by  an  official  State,  metropoli- 
tan, or  regional  planning  agency  empowered 
under  State  or  local  laws  or  interstate  com- 
pact to  perform  metropolitan  or  regional 
planning  for  a  metropolitan  area  within 
which  the  assistance  is  to  be  used,  or  other 
agency  or  Instrumentality  designated  for 
.■such  purposes  by  the  Governor  ( or  Governors 
la  the  case  of  Interstate  planning)  as  being 
in  conformity  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
developed  or  in  process  of  development  for 
such  metropolitan  area.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "metropolitan 
area"  means  either  (1)  a  standard  Tnetro- 
politan  statistical  area  as  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  except  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  President  as  not  being  ap- 
propriate for  the  purposes  hereof,  or  (2)  any 
urban  area.  Including  those  surrounding 
areas  that  form  an  economic  and  socially  re- 
lated region,  taking  Into  consideration  such 
factors  as  present  and  future  population 
trends  and  patterns  of  urban  growth,  ioco- 
tion  of  transportation  facilities  and  systems, 
led  tintributlon  of  industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  governmental.  Institutional,  and 
other  activities,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  lends  Itself  as  being  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  here<:5f.' 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Redesignated  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
lunended  by  redesignating  subeectioos  (c) 
Uirough  (1)  as  subsections  (d)  through  (J). 
»nd  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cl(l)  If  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  a 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  files, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thl5  subsection,  a  letter  of  Intent  that 
such  State,  after  public  hearings,  will  before 
June  30.  1967.  adopt  (Al  water  quality 
criteria  applicable  to  Interstate  waters  or 
portions  thereof  within  such  State,  and  (B) 
»  plan  for  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  water  quality  criteria  adopted. 
aod  if  such  criteria  and  plan  are  established 
In  accordance  with  the  letter  of  Intent,  and 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  State 
criteria  and  plan  are  consistent  with  para- 
paph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  such  State  cri- 
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teria  and  plan  shall  thereaiter  be  the  wntcr 
quality  sl-axidards  applicable  to  such  Inter- 
state wat*?rs  or  portions  thereof. 

"•(2)  U  a.  State  does  not  (A)  flle  a  letter 
of  Intent  or  (B)  establish  water  quality 
standards  In  accordance  with  paragraph  fl) 
of  this  subsection,  or  if  the  Secretary  or  the 
Governor  of  any  State  affected  by  water 
quality  Rt^indards  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  desires  a  revision  In  such 
standards,  the  Secretary  may.  after  reason- 
able notice  and  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  inter^iate  agencies.  State«. 
municipalities  and  Industries  Involved,  pre- 
pare regulations  setting  forth  standards  of 
water  quality  to  be  applicable  to  interstate 
waters  or  portions  thereof.  If,  within  six 
months  from  the  date  tlie  Secretary  pub- 
lishes auch  regulations,  the  State  has  not 
adopted  water  quality  standards  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  or  a  petition 
for  public  hearing  has  not  been  filed  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  standards. 

'"(3)  Standards  of  quality  established 
piu'suant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  such 
as  to  protect  the  public  health  or  welfare,  en- 
hance the  quality  of  water  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  In  establishing  such 
standards  the  Secretary,  the  Hearing  Board, 
or  the  appropriate  State  authority  shall  take 
into  consideration  their  use  and  value  for 
public  water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and 
wlldlile,  recreational  purposes,  and  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  other  legitimate  uses. 

"  •l4J  If  at  any  time  prior  to  30  days  after 
standards  have  been  promulgated  under 
paragraph  i2t  of  this  subsection,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  affected  by  such  standards 
petitions  the  Secretary  for  a  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to  be 
held  in  or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  the  water  quality  standards  will  take 
effect,  before  a  Hearing  Board  of  five  or  more 
persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Each 
State  which  would  be  affected  by  such  stand- 
ards shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  select 
one  member  of  the  Hearing  Board.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  other  affected 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall  each 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  a  member 
of  the  Hearing  Board  and  not  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  Hearing  Board  shall  be  per- 
sons other  than  ofBcers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  ofBcers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 
while  participating  in  the  hearing  conducted 
by  such  Hearing  Board  or  otherwise  engaged 
on  the  work  of  such  Hearing  Board,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
SlOO  per  diem,  Including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S-C.  73b- 
2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently.  Notice  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  given  to  the  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies.  Interstate  agencies 
and  municipalities  Involved  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  hearing.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  such  hear- 
ing, the  Hearing  Board  shall  make  findings 
as  to  whether  the  standards  published  or 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  should  be  ap- 
proved or  modified  and  transmit  Its  findings 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Hearing  Board  ap- 
proves the  standards  as  published  or  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  the  standards  shall 
take  effect  on  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Hearing  Board's  recommendations.  If 
the  Hearing  Board  recommends  modifications 
in  the  standards  as  published  or  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate revised  regulations  setting  forth  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  In  accordance  with  the 


Hearing  Board's  recommendations  which  will 
become  effective  Immediately  upon  promul- 
gation. 

"'(5)  The  discharge  of  matter  into  such 
Interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof,  which 
reduces  the  quality  of  such  waters  below  the 
water  quality  standards  established  under 
this  subsection  (whether  the  matter  caus- 
ing or  contributing  to  such  reduction  is 
discharged  directly  Into  such  waters  or  reach- 
es such  waters  after  discharge  into  tributaries 
of  such  waters),  is  subject  to  abatement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  panigraph 
(1)  or  (2>  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 
except  that  at  least  180  days  before  any 
abatement  action  is  initiated  under  either 
paragraph  il)  or  i2)  of  subsection  (gi  af 
authorized  by  this  subsection,  the  Secretory 
shall  notify  the  violators  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  of  the  violation  of  such  stand- 
ards. In  any  suit  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  the  court  shall  re- 
ceive in  evidence  a  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference  and  hearing  provided 
for  m  this  subsection,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference  and 
Hearing  Board  and  the  recommendations  and 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  and 
such  additional  evidence,  including  that  re- 
lating to  the  alleged  violation  of  tiie  stand- 
ards, as  It  deems  necessary  to  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  standards  and  to  a  determina- 
tion of  all  other  issues  relating  to  the  alleged 
violation.  The  court,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  practicability  and  to  the  physical 
and  economic  feasibility  of  complying  w^lth 
such  standards,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enter  such  Judgment  and  orders  enforcing 
such  Judgment  as  the  public  interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

"  '(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  (A) 
prevent  the  application  of  this  section  to  any 
case  to  which  subsection  ( a )  of  this  section 
would  otherwise  be  applicable,  or  tBi  extend 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  water  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

"  '(7t  In  connection  with  any  hearings  un- 
der this  section  no  witness  or  any  other  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  divulge  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes.' 

"(bi  Paragraph  (H  of  subsection  id)  of 
the  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section 
10  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  final  pe- 
riod after  the  third  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section and  inserting  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof:  ';  or  he  finds  that  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  results  from  the  inability  to 
market  shellfish  or  shellfish  products  in  In- 
terstate commerce  because  of  pollution  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  la)  and  action  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities. ' 

"Sec.  6.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  hereinbefore  redesig- 
nated as  section  12  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(d)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

■•  "(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants 
received  under  this  Act." 

■Sec.  7.  in)  Section  7(f)  (6)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  that  section 
Is  redesignated  by  this  Act.  is  amended  by 
striking  out   section  6(b)(4).'  as  contained 
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ther«m  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  -section 

8iBll4l.'. 

.6)  Scrtitm  B  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  that  section  is  redesls- 
nate«  by  thii.  Act.  Is  amended  by  strlkijig  out 
section  5'  is  contained  therein  and  Insertlnc 
in  li«u  thcrefil  section  7' 

•lei  Section  10(bi  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  that  section  Is  re- 
dealsnuted  by  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  IKI '  and  Inserting  ita  lieu 
rlier*tif  'pubsection  ih)*- 

■  Id  I  Section  lOiii  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollatlon  Control  Act,  iis  Ihi't  secUou  is  re- 
(lc5nn:ited  by  tins  Act,  is  nmcnded  by  stnlc- 
mg  cu;  Biihsecuon  lei"  und  Inseriinit  in  lieu 
thereof   ssib^ectlon  ifl", 

lei  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lutiijn  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  redesig- 
imtejl  bv  this  Act,  is  amended  by  sinking  out 
icctiiou'siciiarond  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
section  10(dli3r  »nd  by  striking  out  sec- 
uou  8iei'  ana  Inserting  In  ixeu  thereof  sec- 
tion lOifl',  , 
3i:c  8  This  Act  may  be  cited  us  the  Wa' 
ter  (Siiality  Act  of  196.S.  " 

Aad  the  House  ngree  to  the  snme 

Tbitt  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
UCla  «irid  apree  to  the  same. 

Oeobce  H   Fai.lon. 

JOHK  A    Bl,»TNIK. 

RoBT    E,  Jones, 

W11.LIAM  C    CUAMEil. 

John  F  Baldwin, 
Managers  on  J'le  Port  of  the  House. 
EiiMrND  S  MrsKiE, 
.irsNivcs  Randolph, 
Pkank  E   Moss. 
.T-  Caleb  Bogos. 
J.\MFS  B.  Pe.arson. 
Manage-!  on  (fti*  Port  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

■rtie  m.->.n.iger5  on  the  part  of  the.House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  House;  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Hoilse  to  the  bill  iS  4i  to  amend  the  Fed- 
erni  Water  P 'llulion  Control  Act.  as 
am4nded,  '.o  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution C'latrol  .Administration,  to  provide 
grinls  for  research  and  development,  to  in- 
■~reise  gr.mts  for  t'lvnstruction  of  municipal 
sewT.iS"  trestmen;  woriis.  to  authorize  the 
establishment  -.;  s:.indards  of  water  quality 
to  <ld  in  preventing,  controlling,  and  abat- 
ing: pollution  of  inters-.ate  waters,  and  for 
other  purpose*,  fubm.t  the  following  st.'ite- 
meiit  in  exptasaticn  of  the  effect  of  the 
Liction  .agreed  noon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
rimmended  in  the  accmpanlng  conference 
report 

Tl:ie  Hoii.*e  amendment  striices  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  ecjcting  clause  .ind 
in-'trt  •  -  fubEtit'J^e  The  Senate  recedes 
fri'Bi  tri  rUsairreem.:'i-.t  t?  rlie  imendment  of 
the  House  with  an  .jmehdment  wh'ch  is  a 
■uijBtitiite  for  both  the  Sen.itc  blU  and  the 
House  amendment  The  dlSTerences  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  substitute 
.igreed  to  in  conference  r.re  noted  m  the 
folbjwing  ont'ine.  except  f.T  technical  and 
clerical  corrections  and  chanses. 

ASStSTAXT    SErHPrARV    or    HEALTH.    EOICA- 
TIOV.     ANB     wnrASE 

8oln  the  Sen,'.te  bill  and  the  Hoi;«e  amcnd- 
me»\t  »n  sub!.ect*on  ibi  of  the  firs!  section 
thereof  pro^'lde  for  .in  additional  A?flst.int 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  Hfslst  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  m  administering  this  act. 

"Die  conference  substitute  makes  certain 
technical  revisions  in  the  language  establish- 
ing this  additional  Assistant  Secretary  nec- 
essaiT  beciuse  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Heftlth  Rese.irch  Facilities  .Amendments  of 
IMS.  These  amendments  are  technical  m 
nature  only. 


The  conferees  wish  to  indicate  the  impor- 
tance they  taelieie  should  be  placed  on  Ihia 
reorganization  of  the  wuLer  pollution  control 
program  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  This  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
f.ire  and  the  Administrator  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adm;ulstr.itlon 
should  be  ladUiduiil=  of  the  highest  caliber 
with  the  finest  po^ilblc  background  in  the 
field  of  w.iler  pollution,  so  that  Ihl.i  pro- 
gram can  be  accelerated  and.  real  piogiess 
c.in  begin  to  he  made  in  reducing  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  streams  of  this  Nation. 

WATER  QTIALITY   STANDARDS 

The  senate  bill  In  subsection  (b)  o:  sec- 
tion 5  amends  redesignated  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  subsection  (c)  which 
authorizes  the  Sccretar>'  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  standards  of 
water  quality  to  be  applicable  to  interstate 
waters  or  portions  thereof  These  standards 
are  to  be  formulated  in  accordance  with  ad- 
ministrative procedures  calling  for  notice 
and  public  he-irlng.  consultation  with  af- 
fected Federal.  State,  interstate,  and  local 
interests,  and  are  required  to  be  such  as  to 
protect  the  public  health  or  welfare  and 
otherwise  generally  to  enhance  the  qu.\llty 
and  value  of  interstate  waters.  The=e  stand- 
ards would  also  be  subject  to  revision  either 
by  the  Secretary  on  his  own  motion  or  when 
petitioned  for  revision  by  the  Governor  of 
any  affected  State.  The  snme  procedure  for 
hearing  and  consultation  would  be  followed 
in  revisions  ns  when  standards  were  origi- 
nally belnR  formulated.  The  Senate  bill 
further  directs  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
.standards  only  if  the  appropriate  State  and 
Interstate  agencies  have  not  developed 
standords  which  he  finds  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  section  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  being  requested  by  the  Secretary 
to  do  so.  Once  the  Secretary  has  promul- 
gated water  quality  standards  or  there  have 
been  standards  established  by  State  or  Inter- 
state agencies  consistent  with  the  section, 
any  discharge  of  matter  which  reduces  the 
quality  of  the  waters  below  the  established 
standards  is  mode  subject  to  abatement 
under  the  existing  enforcement  procedures 
provided  In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the  House 
amendment  amends  redesignated  section  7 
(fl  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
clause  171  which  provides  that  each  State, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bHl.  is  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a 
letter  of  Intent  that  such  State  will  estab- 
lish water  quality  criteria  applicable  to  in- 
terstate Waters  or  portions  thereof  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  on  or  before  June  30.  1967. 
F.iilure  to  file  such  a  letter  of  Intent  would 
preclude  the  State  from  receiving  any  fur- 
ther funds  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  until  such  time  as  such  a 
letter  Is  nied. 

Section  Sial  of  the  proposed  conference 
substitute  would  amend  redesignated  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  add  to  that  section  a  new  subsection  (ci. 
Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  new  subsection  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  a 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  aies 
within  I  year  after  date  of  enactment  of  the 
subsection  a  letter  of  intent  that  such  State 
after  public  hearings  will  before  June  30. 
1967.  adopt  woter  quality  criteria  applicable 
to  Interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof 
within  such  State  and  a  plan  to  Impletnent 
and  enforce  such  criteria  and  if  the  Setre- 
lary  determines  that  such  criteria  and  plan 
nre  consistent  with  paragraph  I3i  of  the 
subsection,  then  the  State  criteria  and  plan 
win  thereafter  be  the  water  quality  stand- 


ards applicable  to  those  Interstate  waters  or 
portions  thereof. 

Pan^graph  (2)  of  the  new  subsection  pr.> 
vldes  that  if  a  State  docs  not  file  a  letter  of 
intent  or  establish  water  quality  standards 
under  paragraph  1 1 1  or  If  the  Secretary  or 
Governor  of  any  allected  State  wants  a  re- 
vision of  the  standards  then  the  Secretary 
may  after  having  given  a  reasonable  notice 
and  having  had  a  conference  of  represeiu.'-- 
tlves  of  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  Interstate  agencies.  States,  mun:i;l- 
palitles,  and  affected  industries,  prepare  and 
publish  regulations  setting  forth  staudardii 
of  water  quality  to  be  applicable  to  Inter- 
state waters  or  portions  thereof.  The  Secre- 
tary may  promulgate  standards  6  monihs 
after  the  date  he  publishes  his  regulations 
unless  within  that  period  the  State  iius 
adopted  water  quality  standards  which  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  consistent  with  para- 
graph (31  of  this  subsection  or  a  petition 
for  a  public  hearing  has  been  filed  under 
paragraph  (*|   of  this  subsection. 

Paragraph  (4)   of  this  subsection  provides 
that  if  the  Governor  of  any  State  <ilfected 
by  the  standards  petitions  the  Secretary  for 
.T  hearing  at  any  time  after  the  regulations 
have  been  published   and  prior  to  30  days 
after  standards  have  been  promulgat,-^  un- 
der paragraph   i  'i  i   the  Secretary  is  required 
to  call  a  public  hearing.     This  public  hear- 
ing Is  to  be  held   in  or  near  one  or  more 
of  the  ploces  where  the  standards  will  take 
eltect  and  Is  to  be  before  .->  hearing  board 
consisting  of  at  least  five  persons.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  hearing  board  are  to  be  appointed 
by    the    Secretary.     However,   each   affected 
State   may  select  one  member  and   the  De- 
p.irtnient  of   Commerce  and   other  affected 
agencies  may  each  select  one  member.  There 
is  a  further  restriction  that  at  least  a  major- 
ity  of    the   hearing   Ixiard  must   be  persona 
other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the  De- 
partment   of   Health,    Education,    and    Wel- 
fare.    The  conferees  expect  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  appoint  at  least  one  public  mem- 
ber of  each  hearing  board  who  will  be  from 
the  area  to  be  directly  affected  by  the  stand- 
ards.   Further,  the  conferees  Intend  that  the 
Secreury  In  appointing  hearing  boards  will 
insure  a  proper  balance  between  nil  affected 
interests     Paragraph  |4|  provides  that  mem- 
bers of  the  hearing  board  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
«100  per  diem  .-1.=  well  .is  travel  expenses  while 
pway  from  their  homes  or  re^iular  places  o( 
business   all    in  accordance  with   provL-^lons 
of  applicable  low.'    Notice  of  the  public  h*.>r- 
ins  is  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  Is  to  be  given  to  the  State  water 
pollution  agencies.   Interstate  agencies,  and 
municipalities  involved  at  least  30  dtiys  be- 
fore   the   hearing.      After    the   evidence   has 
been  presented  and  on  the  basis  thereof  the 
hearing  board  is  required  to  make  findings 
ar,     to    whether    the    Secretary's    standard! 
should  be  approved  or  modified,  and  to  trans- 
mit   its    findings   to   the   Secretary.     If   'be 
hearing  board  approves  the  standards  as  putj- 
li!;hed  or  promulgated,  they  take  effect  when 
the   Secretary   receives    the   hearing   ooard'8 
recommendations     If  modifications  ore  rec- 
ommended the  Secretary  is  required  to  pro- 
mulgate   revl-sed    regulations    setting    forth 
standards    In    accordance   with   the   recom- 
mendations and  these  revised  regulations  will 
take  effect  immediately  upon  their  promulea- 
tion. 

Paragraph  (51  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides that  the  discharge  of  matter  Into  In- 
terstate waters  or  portions  thereof  whlrh  re- 
duce their  quality  below  the  applicable 
standard  (whether  the  matter  Is  discharged 
directly  into  the  waters  or  reaches  the  WiiterJ 
after  discharging  Into  tributaries  thereofi  « 
subject  to  abatement  in  accordance  with 
either  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  igi 
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ol  this  section  whichever  of  those  paragraphs 
IS  uppUcHblc,  However,  before  abalement  is 
initiated  under  cither  par.agr,ipli  (1)  or  (21 
of  subsection  (g)  the  Secretary  is  required 
10  notify  the  violators  and  other  Interested 
parties  of  the  violation  of  the  standards  and 
at  le.ist  180  days  must  elapse  so  that  there 
iji  ly  be  volunutry  compliance.  The  con- 
ferees intend  that  during  such  period  the 
Secretary  should  afford  an  opportunity  ior 
;.n  informal  hearing  before  hUnscli  or  such 
hearing  officer  or  board  as  he  may  appoint 
relative  to  the  alleged  violation  of  standards. 
upon  the  request  of  any  affected  State,  i-.l- 
leued  violator,  or  other  interested  party,  so 
tl,:it  If  possible  there  can  be  voluntary  agree- 
ment reached  during  this  period,  thus  elim- 
laatlng  the  necessity  for  suit.  In  any  suit 
brought  to  secure  abatement  of  pollution 
under  this  subsection  the  court  is  required 
to  receive  In  evidence  a  transcript  of  the 
conference  and  hearing  provided  lor  In  this 
subsection,  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  hearing  board  and  the  recom- 
mendations and  standards  promulgated  by 
tlie  Secretary  and  such  additional  evidence 
including  that  related  to  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  standards  as  the  court  deems 
necessary  to  a  complete  review  of  the  stand- 
,irds  as  well  as  a  determination  of  all  other 
lEsiies  relating  to  the  alleged  violation.  The 
court  is  given  Jurisdiction  to  enter  whatever 
judgment  and  orders  the  public  Interest  and 
equities  of  the  case  may  require  after  having 
given  due  consideration  to  the  practicability 
and  to  the  physical  and  economic  feasibility 
of  complying  with  the  applicable  standards. 
The  existing  enforcement  procedures  In  the 
present  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  which 
consist  of  three  stages,  conference,  public 
hearings,  and  court  action,  will  continue  to 
be  applicable  for  enforcing  the  abatement  of 
pollution  which  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  persons. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  requires 
.st.^-udards  of  water  quality  established  pur- 
suimt  to  this  subsection  to  be  such  ofi  to 
protect  the  public  health  or  welfare,  en- 
hance water  quality  and  generally  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  In  establishing 
such  standards  the  Secretary.  Hearing  Board, 
or  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  required  to 
lake  into  consideration  their  use  and  value 
for  water  supply,  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  agriculture.  Industrial, 
and  other  legitimate  uses. 

Paragraph  (61  of  this  subsection  provides 
that  this  subsection  Is  not  to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  any  case  to  which 
subsection  (a)  of  section  10  would  other- 
wise be  applicable,  or  to  extend  Federal  Juris- 
diction over  water  If  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

Pnmtraph  (71  of  this  subsection  prohibits 
^oy  witness  or  other  person  from  being  re- 
quired to  divulge  in  connection  with  any 
hearing  under  this  section  any  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes. 

50BPENA  POWER  IN  ENFORCEMENT   ACTIONB 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of  the  House 
amendment  amends  redesignated  section 
liiiei  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Aci  Ut  add  a  new  sentence  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  in  an  enforcement  action  to 
idmlr;!'iter  oaths  and  to  compel  the  presence 
.■'tid  te=-.!:lmony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence  by  the  issuance  of  nubpenas. 
It  further  provides  that,  no  person  would  be 
required  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret 
processes  and  provide  for  payment  of  wit- 
ness fees,  mileage,  and  for  the  enforcement 
'■I  iubpenns  bv  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  does 
notcc-ntain  such  a  provision 

COT^ORMINO     AMENDMENTS 

Section  7  of  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
'tttute  contains  a  number  of  technical  con- 


forming changes  In  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  made  necessary  by  the 
amendments  otherwise  made  by  the  confer- 
ence substitute, 

Georce  H.  Fallon, 

John  A.  Blatnik. 

RoBT.  E.  Jones. 

William  C.  Cramer. 

John  P.  Baldwin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  discuss  today  the  very 
important,  conclusive,  and  the  final  step 
on  a  very  impoitant  piece  of  legislation 
which  deals  with  the  control  and  reduc- 
tion and,  if  possible,  prevention  or  at 
least  minimizing  the  ever-increasing  de- 
gree of  pollution  of  our  water  resources 
of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  good 
law  which  this  House  initially  asked  for 
and  received  back  in  1956.  This  law  was 
subsequently  amended  in  1961  and  this 
year  amended  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  can  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  practically  all  of  the  version  of  the 
House  bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
of  the  other  body. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  have  a  major 
issue  in  dispute  on  the  extremely  impor- 
tant but  likewise  complex  and  compli- 
cated and  involved  matter  of  establish- 
ing standar(is  That  was  the  major 
point  of  dispute.  It  took  us  almost  4 
months  to  resolve  that  dispute, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  willing  to  state  be- 
fore my  colleagues  and  for  the  public 
record,  that  the  compromise  which  we 
have  worked  out  on  this  verj'  diflJcult 
matter  of  standards  Involving  the  great 
difference  between  the  House  version  and 
the  version  in  the  other  body  as  we 
worked  it  out.  is  not  only  sound,  it  is  not 
only  fair,  but  it  is  workable  and  practical 
and  in  my  own  judgment  it  makes  a 
better  bill  than  either  of  the  original  two 
bills. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  come 
here  and  report  our  agreement. 

This  legislation,  as  you  are  all  well 
aware,  has  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable discussion  over  the  past  several 
months.  We  have  been  meeting  with 
the  other  body  formally  and  informally 
over  the  past  several  months  in  an  effort 
to  iron  out  the  differences  between  the 
two  versions  of  the  legislation.  I  believe 
this  has  been  most  successfully  accom- 
plished and  the  conference  report  we 
present  you  today  is  one  which  will  not 
only  provide  authoiizations  to  further 
continue  our  fight  against  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  pollution  in  our  streams  and 
lakes  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  but 
will,  at  the  same  time,  provide  fair  treat- 
ment to  all  those  who  are  affected  by 
this  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  a  stronger 
bill,  a  more  equitable  bill,  than  either  of 
the  original  two  versions.  By  this  I 
mean  the  States,  cities,  towns,  the  private 
industries,  and  inditiduals  themselves, 
all  of  whom,  as  you  know,  are  constant 
u.sers  of  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
source— water 

Before  I  continue  with  my  comments 
on  S.  4.  might  I  pay  particular  tribute 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  conference,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland. 


the  Honorable  George  H.  Fallon,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones],  and  the  two  minority  memtiers 
of  the  conference  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  successful  completion  of 
what  has  been  a  most  difficult  and  trymg 
time,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee IMr.  Cramer!,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr,  Baldwin], 

This  conference  report  I  present  to 
you  today  is  one  that  has  been  worked 
out  most  carefully. 

It  embodies.  I  believe,  the  best  features 
of  the  legislation  as  it  passed  the  Hou.se 
and  the  Senate, 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  to  refresh  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  with  reference  to  this 
legislation,  they  may  recall  that  in  the 
House  version  when  it  came  to  the  mat- 
ter of  standards,  the  House  bill  had 
merely  this  language:  We  directed  that 
the  States  should  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  a  letter  of  intent  within  90 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  and  that  on  or  before  June 
30,  1967,  approximately  2  years  hence, 
that  the  States  establish  water  quality 
criteria  to  be  applicable  to  interstate 
waters  within  the  States.  If  they  do  not 
file  this  letter  of  intent,  we  had  a  penalty 
provision  which  provided  that  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  any  State  or  municipal 
organizations  would  be  cut  off, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Senate  version  called 
for  the  establishment  of  standards  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  almost  immedi- 
ately. Oh.  yes,  we  had  been  to  confer- 
ence and  had  had  an  informal  type  of 
huddle  between  the  conferees  and  the 
Federal  agencies  involved,  as  well  as  with 
the  States  and  private  industry  and 
other  private  parties  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  .Secretary 
on  his  own  would  establish  these  stand- 
ards and  proceed  promptly  to  enforce 
them  under  the  enforcement  provisions 
contained  in  the  existing  law.  So,  here, 
we  were  granting  almost  total  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  estab- 
lish standards  on  a  very  important  and 
complex  issue,  and  the  standards  would 
be  promulgated  almost  immediately,  and 
thereupon  enforced. 

As  a  result  of  the  hard  fought  confer- 
ence, we  now  give  the  States  1  year  to 
write  a  letter  of  intent  that  they  will  by 
Jime  of  1967  establish  water  quality 
criteria.  If  after  that  period  of  time  the 
State  does  establish  water  quality  criteria 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretarj*  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  he  sees  it.  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  this  act.  then  they  shall  become  the 
standard  for  tlie  State. 

Second.  If  a  State  does  not  act  or  if  it 
has  water  quality  criteria  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  feels  are  inferior  or  not 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  then  the  Secretai-y  of  HEW,  after 
an  informal  conference  with  all  the  part- 
ies concerned,  the  Federal  agencies,  the 
State  agencies,  and  individual  people,  will 
publish— and  do  remember  this — stand- 
ards for  the  given  area  or  the  State. 
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The  State  Is  then  given  6  months  to 
develop  acceptable  standards  of  their 
own.  If  Ihev  do  so,  all  well  and  good. 
If  thev  do  not.  then  the  Secretary*  after 
6  months  will  promulgate  his  published 
standards,  as  I  say.  after  a  6-month  pe- 
riod Even  though  these  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretan,-  of  HEW 
a'-e  made,  the  Governor  of  any  State  may 
ask  for  a  revision  of  the  standards  any 
time  during  the  6-month  period  and  up 
to  the  30  days  after  the  Secretary  has 
promulgated  the  standards.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor asks  for  revision  then  the  Secre- 
tary must  erant  a  hearing.  In  short, 
a  Governor  can  ask  for  a  hearing  and 
the  Secretary  must  grant  a  hearing. 
This  IS  before  a  quasi-official  board,  and 
a  record  of  all  proceedings  is  kept. 

The  Senate  side  accepted  the  House 
version  of  how  the  board  would  be  ap- 
pointed.   We  iiisisted  that  the  board  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  rather  than 
the  Piesldent.    The  board  shall  have  not 
less  than  five  members.     The  member- 
ship on  the  hearing  board  must  be  one 
that  has  broad  balance  of  representation. 
Each  and  all  of  the  States  involved  in  a 
hearing  would  appoint  their  own  respec- 
tive members  to  the  board.    The  Depart- 
ment   of    Commerce    may    appoint    Its 
member  of  the  board,  and  other  Inter- 
ested or  affected  or  participant  Federal 
agencies  or  any  other  State  agency  would 
have  their  represenUtlves,  and  a  public 
member  would  be  on  the  board  also,  and 
lf>ss  than  a  majority  of  the  members  may 
be  employees  of  the  Department  of  HEW. 
In  short,  we  have  made  adetjuate  pro- 
vision   for    fair    representation    on    the 
board,  and  the  board  shall  be  as  repre- 
sentative as  possible  of  a  given  area,  and 
the  hearings  must  be  held  in  that  area. 
This  hearing  board,  after  hearing  all 
of  the  evidence   from  all  parties  con- 
cerned, can  tlien  do  either  one  of  two 
Ihinas:  Approve  the  standards  and  rec- 
ommend approval  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Secretary,  whereupon  he  may  prom- 
ulgate them  and  enforce  them.    Or  the 
board  may  modify  the  proposed  stand- 
ards.    These  modifications  are  reported 
back  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Sec- 
retan' of  HEW.     He  shall  conform  and 
coraoly  with  these  recommendations  of 
the  hearing  board  and  promulgaie  the 
standards.    We  have  a  process  for  estab- 
lishing standards  which  will  be  a  joint 
operation  at  which  not  only  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  agencies,  other  than 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  shall  be  repre- 
sented, but  the  States  affected  shall  be 
represented,    private   industry   shall   be 
represented,  the  general  public  shall  be 
represented.       In     fact.     aU     members 
affected  by  the  standards  are  represented 
on  tills  board,  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  board  shall  govern  the  final  deci- 
sion of  HEW. 

All  of  this  would  be  under  the  heading. 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  estabiishine  standards. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  Senates  Secretai-y  settins 
standards  stalemate.  We  on  the  House 
side  have  receded  from  the  pen,alty  sec- 
tion for  noncompliance  and  have  given 
the  States  a  full  year  rather  than  the  90 
daj's  restriction  for  the  filing  of  the  let- 
ter of  intent.  Thanks  to  the  diligent 
work  of  both  Houses,  we  have  before  us 


a  procedure  that  brings  the  Stales  into 
full  participation  in  establishing  criteria 
that  after  June  30,  1967.  could  become 
standards. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  States  have 
not  been  siven  fuU  power  to  establisli  for 
themselves  a  quality  of  clean  water  that 
they  can  truly  be  proud  of.  Let  the 
Record  also  show  that  this  standard 
setting  process  is  greatly  fortified  by  the 
fact  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  can 
petition  to  have  the  standards  revised 
and  the  Secretary  must  then  submit  to  a 
hearing  board  and  this  hearing  board's 
determination  will  be  final.  In  short,  the 
States,  municipalities.  Industries,  and  all 
other  affected  parties  have  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  this  very 
practical  and  workable  procedure  that 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
our  Nation's  waters.  Instead  of  just  roU- 
Ing  back  pollution  that  already  exists, 
this  procedure  serves  as  a  preventive 
measure.  It  will  serve  to  preveJit  pollu- 
tion before  it  happens. 

Prom  here  on,  of  course,  once  these 
standards  have  been  promulgated,  then 
you  have  the  second  phase,  which  Is  en- 
forcement. 

If  a  standard  is  violated,  and  this  ma- 
terial is  discharged  into  the  waters  which 
would  further  deteriorate  the  waters,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act  he 
may  institute  enforcement  proceedings. 
However,  before  any  abatement  action  Is 
initiated  the  violator  or  alleged  violator 
is  given  6  months  for  voluntary  com- 
phance.  Again,  you  will  note  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  the  alleged  violator  or 
violators  will  not  only  be  given  this  time 
for  compliance,  but  will  be  given  full 
opportunity  to  meet  with  and  to  discuss 
with  either  the  Secretai-y  or  his  respon- 
sible representative  to  see  if  they  can 
work  out  an  arrangement  or  statement 
so  that  an  agreeable  solution  may  be  ar- 
rived at  without  going  into  court  or  in- 
stituting a  suit. 

So  we  do  believe  we  have  worked  out  a 
fair  and  yet  effective  manner  of  requir- 
ing standards  and  enforcing  those  stand- 
ards. We  do  it  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  States  and  munici- 
palities and  public  entities  as  well  as 
private  Industries  and  other  persons  di- 
rectly interested  have  a  share  In  the 
participation  because  in  my  own  opinion 
there  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  problem  of  pollu- 
tion which  is  already  of  critical  propor- 
tions in  many,  many  large  river  basins  in 
different  areas  of  the  country,  this  prob- 
lem will  not  be  coped  with  effectively  and 
It  will  not  be  solved  unless  we  have  a 
massive  joint  eilort  and  we  think  that 
this  procedure  that  both  bodies  have 
agreed  upon  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  that  kind  of  effort. 

In  concluding  I  merely  want  to  say, 
and  I  would  like  to  refresh  your  memory 
about  how  urgent  this  whole  problem  is. 
Time  is  rapidly  running  out.  In  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  alone. 
15  vears  ago,  and  I  was  here  in  the  House 
then  in  1950,  water  consumption  was 
about  100  billion  gallons  a  day.  That  Is 
15  years  ago.  Now  we  are  in  the  1965. 
and  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  year  1980, 
15  years  from  today,  the  water  consump- 


tion in  use  In  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  will  increase  fourfold 
from  100  billion  gallons  of  water  in 
1950 — and  we  are  at  the  half-way  point. 
15  years  later — and  projecting  into  the 
future  15  years  hence— It  will  be  400  bil- 
lion gallons  or  a  400-perccnt  increase. 

Now  the  key  to  this  program  that  we 
provide  for  in  this  bill  is  that  now  we 
have  for  the  first  time  placed  the  em- 
phasis where  it  belongs  in  trying  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  that  Is  on  the  preven- 
tion and  minimizii.g  a.s  much  as  possible 
this  pollution  before  it  occurs. 

We  know  now  and  we  will  know  even 
better  after  more  scientific  and  techni- 
cal data  is  brought  in  from  our  respec- 
tive regional  water  research  laboratories 
what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  as  to  the 
nature  of  pollutants  and  how  to  cope 
with  them.  When  we  know  that  pollu- 
tion is  going  to  occur  in  a  given  area  iust 
as  surely  as  the  sands  run  out  of  an  hour- 
glass and  when  today  we  know  that  we 
will  have  a  very  serious  pollution  prob- 
lem 10  or  20  years  from  now,  why  wait 
for  that  to  happen  when  we  can  have  in- 
telligent, systematic,  preventive,  effec- 
tive measures  to  begin  now  to  encourage 
and  make  possible  orderly  utilization  ol 
the  water  and  yet  provide  for  its  pre- 
servation and  conservation  for  the  many 
uses  and  the  many  demands  which  will 
be  made  for  that  water  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma  rv 

Mr.  McCarthy,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  the  father  of  this 
legislation  knows,  my  district  stretches 
about  20  miles  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  probably  known  as  the  most  se- 
verely polluted  major  body  of  water. 
Tills  subject  of  standards  has  been  one 
of  intense  interest  in  New  York  as  well 
as  throughout  the  country.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  compromise  reached  by  the 
conferees  on  this  matter  as  to  the  cri- 
teria of  standards  is  eminently  fair  and 
reasonable  and  will  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives that  the  gentleman  has  in  mind 
Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.     BLATNIK.     Yes.     There    is    no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  program 
will  be  verv  effective.    As  I  said  eariier, 
it  will  bring  Into  play  all  the  parties  in- 
volved   and    not    merely    the    Federal 
agencv.    The     program     is     definitely 
needed.    There  is  no  question  whatso- 
ever that  it  will  be  a  most  effective  and 
workable  program.     It  will  give  fuU  op- 
portunity for  all  parties  to  participate, 
and  particularly  enable  them  to  show  a 
little  more  initiative  than   they   have. 
Some  have  done  an  excellent  job.  niaw 
fairly  well,  and  unfortunately  too  many 
not  well  at  all.    The  program  will  give 
them  a  full  opportunity  to  get  on  the 
move  in  2  years  and  then  from  then  on 
the  momentum  will  gather  and  we  will 
proceed  full  steam  ahead.    I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  handle  this  needed  pro- 
gram. ,, 
Mr.    OTTINGER.     Mr.    Speaker,   wu 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  am  pleased  to  yieia 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr  OTTTNGER.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
on  the  excellent  job  which  the  conference 
committee  has  done  in  working  out  a  sys- 
tem whereby  we  can  have  Federal  stand- 
aids  and  State  participation.  The  re- 
sult is  a  very  fine  compromise. 

However,  I  wondered  whether  it  will 
be  necessary  to  delay  the  operation  of  the 
program  until  June  30,  1967,  when  these 
standards  will  be  put  into  effect,  or  will 
they  be  put  into  effect  before  that  date? 

Mr,  BLATNIK.  There  is  no  reason 
for  delay.  We  are  confident  that  the 
States  will  comply  by  establishing  their 
own  water  quality  criteria  Just  as  soon 
as  physically  possible.  We  on  the  House 
side  felt  very  strongly  that  the  States 
ouqht  to  be  given  time  to  pet  their  ow^n 
houses  in  order  and  get  on  the  way 
rather  than  to  lower  the  boom  on  them 
now  with  arbitrary  Federal  standards. 

We  do  not  today  have  enough  informa- 
tion really  to  come  up  with  practical  and 
reasonable  standards.  So  to  prevent 
unfair  or  capricious  standards  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  were 
brought  into  the  iJicture  and  given  a 
chance  to  establish  for  themselves  water 
quality  criteria.  By  soliciting  their 
cooperation  the  Federal  program  is  made 
50  times  as  strong  as  it  would  be  with- 
out the  participation  of  the  States. 
Meanw'hlle.  we  are  developing  further 
Information  so  that  2  years  hence,  work- 
ing with  the  States,  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  municipalities, 
and  the  industry,  we  will  be  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  and  establish  the  neces- 
sary hearing  board  mechanism  and  pro- 
vide bona  fide.  Ironclad,  and  yet  effec- 
tive, realistic,  and  workable  standards. 
So  we  shall  lose  no  time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  6  months  par- 
ticipation for  the  States  promulgating 
standards  would  apply  after  June  30? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No:  it  could  apply 
before  that.  On  failure  of  a  State  to  file 
a  letter  of  Intent  within  a  year  of  enact- 
ment of  this  lejiElaticn,  the  Secretary 
could  publish  standards  and  at  the  end  of 
6  months  if  the  State  still  has  not  acted 
he  could  promulgate  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  stand- 
ard-fitting procedures  and  the  advances 
made  In  the  enforcement  section  that  In- 
cludes a  full  and  complete  court  review 
of  the  standards,  the  House  prevailed  in 
other  equally  important  sections  of  the 
bill.  The  Senate  side  accepted  our  S50 
million  annual  Increase  In  construction 
grants.  It  also  accepted  our  dollar  in- 
crease version  of  individual  and  multi- 
commimity  construction  projects.  This 
money  Is  badly  needed  If  we  are  to  meet 
the  backlog  of  projects. 

Again  my  personal  thanks  for  the  gen- 
erous support  over  these  long  months. 
At  last  we  have  a  measure  that  strikes 
a  happy  balance  between  strong  controls 
and  fair  procedures. 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  who  is  a 
vers'  good  friend  and  an  able  member  of 
the  committee.  I  am  pleased  to  add. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 


my  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man for  the  superb  job  that  he  had  done 
In  working  out  this  compromise,  he  and 
the  other  members  of  the  conference 
committee,  with  the  other  body,  and 
bringing  before  this  body  today  a  con- 
ference report  which  is  excellent,  one 
which  Is  fair,  and  one  which  I  thinJi  more 
than  anything  else  is  a  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  now  In  the  well 
for  his  long  suffering,  his  patience,  and 
his  perseverance. 

We  have  here  a  conference  report  that 
I  think  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
States,  the  municipalities,  and  the  In- 
dustry Involved.  I  want  also  to  pr!>i£e 
the  minority  for  their  splendid  coopera- 
tion dtu-lng  the  long  months  it  took  to 
develop  this  important  legislation. 

This  is  a  good  conference  report.  It 
Is  a  good  bill.  Again  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late, commend,  and  thank  my  distln- 
eaiished  subcommittee  chairman  for  a 
magnificent  job. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 
the  leader  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  on  conference. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  wish  to  make 
official  acknowledgment  and  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  constructive  and  cooper- 
ative participation  and  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  members  of  the  con- 
ference, without  whose  sssislance.  co- 
operation, and  work  on  this  controversial 
matter,  the  result  would  have  been  Im- 
possible. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
not  repeat  those  matters  discussed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  this  con- 
ference has  finally  resolved  its  differ- 
ences. This  was  probably  one  of  the 
longest  conferences  on  record  in  w^hlch 
agreement  was  finally  reached.  There 
were  many  weeks  between  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees  and  final  conference 
action.  I  believe  the  long  lapse  of  time 
indicates  the  difBcully  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  were  concerned. 

These  problems  principally  Involved 
the  one  issue  of  whether  Federal  water 
quality  st.indards  should  be  adopted  re- 
lating to  the  interstate  streams  and  por- 
tions thereof  in  the  United  States,  or 
whether  the  States  should  retain  juris- 
diction over  the  determination  of  those 
water  quality  standards  subject  to  pos- 
sible review  by  the  Secretary. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  oppose  the  conference  report.  I 
signed  the  conference  report.  However, 
If  I  had  been  writing  the  bill  which  was 
drafted  relating  to  the  standards  section 
in  conference.  I  would  have  written  it 
differently  than  it  is  before  us.  Never- 
theless I  believe  it  Is  as  good  a  compro- 
mise as  we  could  obtain  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  believe  some  significant  concessions 
were  made  by  the  other  body  in  the 
drafts  we  had  before  us  for  considera- 
tion, and  I  will  mention  those  in  just  a 
moment.    There  were  a  sufficiently  large 


number  of  concessions  and  significant 
concessions,  including  the  subject  mat- 
ter written  Into  the  conference  report  it- 
self, made  by  the  other  body,  so  that  I 
feel  I  can  support  the  conference  report 
with  that  language  written  liito  that 
report,  so  long  as  the  Secretary  abides 
by  the  language  written  into  that  report. 

I  spectficaUy  refer  to  pages  12  and  13 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  more  specifically  to 
the  language  at  the  bottom  of  page  12. 
This  language  relates  to  what  will  hap- 
pen after  the  standards  are  set  and  a 
given  industrs'  is  brought  in  for  violation 
thereof.  The  question  is  this:  What 
will  then  happen? 

Tlie  Secretary  will  first  decide  in  his 
mind  that  a  violation  ha?  occurred. 
The  question  I  was  concerned  about,  in 
the  conference,  is  that  then  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  power  to  bring  the  party, 
the  business,  and  the  State  into  court, 
after  a  lapse  of  a  6-month  period.  The 
6  months  was  conceded  in  conference. 
The  6  months  is  intended  to  give  the 
State  and  the  local  industry  involved, 
or  whoever  may  be  a  violator,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conform  to  the  Secretarj-'s 
demands. 

The  thing  which  disturbed  me  was 
that  once  these  standards  were  set.  the 
Secretary  could  arbitrarily,  if  he  saw  fit 
to  do  so,  bring  not  only  the  industr^'  in- 
volved but  also  the  State  aeency  as  well 
Into  court.  The  objection  I  had  to  that 
procedure  was  that  there  was  nothing 
specifically  provided  to  permit  the  State 
agency  to  conform.  If  water  pollution 
control  Is  going  to  be  a  partnership  ap- 
proach, then  there  must  be  cooperation 
with  the  State  and  local  governments 
by  the  Federal  agency.  That  makes  It 
a  partnership  approach,  and  In  my 
opinion,  that  Is  the  only  way  this  pro- 
gram can  succeed.  To  be  a  partnership, 
the  violator  and.'or  the  State  agency  has 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
of  some  nature  with  the  Secretary  be- 
fore a  fined  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  file  suit,  through  the  Attorney 
General,  for  the  violation  can  be  made. 

Appropriate  language  has  been  wTit- 
ten  Into  the  conference  report.  I  had 
hoped  it  would  be  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  we  are  actually  considering,  but  in- 
stead it  is  in  the  conference  report.  If 
it  is  lived  up  to,  I  believe  it  will  meet  that 
objection. 

The  language  states: 

The  conferees  intend  that  during  euch 
period  the  Secretary  should  afford  on  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Informal  hearing  before  him- 
eelf  or  such  hearing  olKcer  or  board  as  be 
may  appoint  relative  to  the  alleged  violation 
of  standards,  upon  the  request  of  any  af- 
fected State,  alleged  violator,  or  otlier  Inter- 
ested party,  so  that  If  possible  there  can  be 
voluntary  agreement  reached  during  thiB 
period,  thus  eliminating  tlie  necessity  for 
suit. 

That  provision  helps  on  that  situation. 
Then  we  come  to  the  next  question. 

If  We  are  to  have  a  court  rev'iew — and 
this  is  a  question  we  are  faced  with  in 
all  cotirt  review  instances — what  kind  of 
a  court  review  is  it  to  be? 

L>;  it  going  to  be  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  with  the  decision  of 
the  administrative  agency  presumed  to 
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be  proper,  and  with  the  weight  of  over- 
liiniinK  the  decision  on  the  opposing 
party,  that  is.  the  State  or  the  violator 
in  this  instance,  he  having  to  prove  the 
indiscretion?  No,  that  is  not  what  we 
wrote  into  tills  in  the  way  of  judicial  re- 
view. This  is  B  complete  judicial  review. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
would  cive  me  his  attention  relating  to 
these  points,  because  I  hope  we  will 
have  agreement  in  the  debate  here  as 
well  as  the  agreement  which  appears  in 
Uie  House  report  of  the  conferees.  It  is 
the  intention  that  there  be  informal 
hearings  durinc  the  6-month  period  of 
compliance  where  voluntary  compliance 
is  permitted,  following  the  finding  of  the 
Secretary  that  he  believes  a  violation  has 
occurred.  It  Is  the  intention  before  the 
Secrelarj-  files  a  suit  that  informal  hear- 
ings be  held  .so  that  the  State  agency 
or  the  violator  have  a  chance  to  present 
their  case  and  thus  determine  whether  a 
court  action  would  follow. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  was  the  clear  and  unequivocal 
opinion  of  all  of  the  three  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then,  may  I  ask  this 
one  other  question  on  Judicial  review? 
As  Is  stated  In  this  report  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  is  it  not  true 
the  Intention  of  tlie  House  conferees  was 
to  write  in  a  full  and  complete  judicial 
review  including  the  question  of  all 
standards  that  have  been  established 
that  might  affect  that  industry?  They 
are  all  subject  to  review  when  the  ques- 
tion of  a  violation  is  raised  even  though 
the  siwcific  standard  which  is  alleged  to 
have  been  violated  will  be  included,  but 
in  addition  to  that  all  other  standards 
that  might  affect  that  industry  likewise 
will  be  subject  to  review  as  to  their 
rea.sonableness? 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMEIR.  I  v.anted  to  make  sure 
that  is  on  the  Record,  because  those  two 
points.  I  think,  are  the  two  principal 
points  that  tied  up  the  conferees  for  this 
lengthy  period.  1  am  glad  to  get  it  on 
the  Record  that  that  is  clear.  The  con- 
fprc6.s  also  got  a  concession  out  of  the 
other  body  to  the  effect  that  when  these 
standards  arc  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  the  States 
he  shall  then  publish  them  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  over  a  period  of  time  the 
State  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before,  first,  a  conference,  and 
then  the  standards  are  promulgated. 
Thirty  days  thereafter  the  States  can 
ask  for  a  hearing  before  an  official  hear- 
ing board,  if  they  disagree.  That  is  the 
protection  given  to  the  States,  the  local 
communities,  and  the  industries  in- 
volved. That  hearing  board,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  draft  we  had  before  us,  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
other  body  made  the  conces.sion  that  it 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Secretai-y.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  sir  That  is  cer- 
tainly correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  protection  to  the 
State  and  the  local  violator  or  the  pro- 
posed possible  prospective  violator  is 
through  the  appointment  of  a  hearing 
board.  That  hearing  board  is  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  not  the 


President  of  the  United  States  We  also 
stated  that  each  State  aflected  may  not 
recommend  as  was  In  the  draft  language, 
but  select. 

Mr.  BUiTNIK.  That  is  correct. 
Select  their  members. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  Is  no  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  legislative  history 
and  intent  that  the  State  to  be  affected 
has  the  right  to  membership  on  the  hear- 
ing board  which  determines  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  standards  after  they  are 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Is 
that  n.^t  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER..  That  board  has  the 
power  to  modify  its  proposed  regulations. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.     The  Secretary  must 
issue  regulations  carrying  out  the  hear- 
ing  board's — not   his   but  the  hearing 
board's — determination? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  correct.  Yes, 
it  is. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  one  or  two  other  matters. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  .gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  insisting — we  did  when 
we  had  the  question  of  the  additional 
S50  million  authorization  a  few  years 
ago,  and  we  now  have  $50  million  more 
in  this  legislation — If  this  program  is 
going  to  succeed,  that  the  States  should 
be  encouraged  to  help  to  match  these 
additional  Federal  funds.  There  was  a 
provision  written  into  the  House  bill 
which,  incidentally,  passed  unanimously, 
that  required  the  States  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  if  the  States  wanted  to 
go  above  the  celling  set  in  the  proposed 
legislation.  That  provision  is  retained 
in  the  House-Senate  conference.  Is  that 
not  correct.  I  ask  the  gentleman? 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  mc 
say  in  closing  that  I  support  the  con- 
ference report.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
work  it  out.  I  think  it  is  probably  the 
best  we  could  do  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  industries  that 
might  be  involved  and  giving  them  the 
proper  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  will  say  that  the  minority  and  the 
majority  were  given  an  opportimlty  on 
this  legislation  to  work  their  will  without 
the  interference  of  the  White  House  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  conferees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  did  an  outstanding  job  in  com- 
ing up  with  a  bill  that  will  do  the  job 
and  not  work  undue  hardships.  This  is 
a  tough  problem.  It  is  a  problem  we 
have  to  meet.  We  are  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibility with  this  conference  report, 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  in  another  matter  In- 
volving even  more  money  which  is  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  involv- 
in2  S160  million  a  year  and  this  water 
pollution  legislation  only  involves  $150 
million  a  year  and  I  am  now  talking 
about  highway  beautlflcation,   that   we 


m  this  body  are  not  likewise  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine the  matter  on  its  merits,  in  trying 
to  got  a  consensus  betweeir  the  majority 
and  the  minority  as  between  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  I  am  referring,  as  I  said,  to 
the  matter  of  highway  beautlflcation,  I 
think  that  the  inability  of  a  committee 
to  work  its  own  will  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  DtjNCAN  1 . 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  SF>eak- 
er,  I  said  when  this  bill  was  before  us 
earUer  this  year  that  it  was  a  tremendous 
step  forward,  but  I  was  disappointed 
that  it  did  not  go  fiu-ther.  Today  I 
think  on  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  water  standards  the  chairman 
and  the  conferees  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  to  be  congratulated  for  bringing 
back  a  stronger  bill— though  I  can  still 
foresee  a  possible  delay  in  excess  of  2^^ 
years  before  standards  are  set.  This  Is 
a  delay  the  Nation  can  ill  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  we  have  been  on 
a  treadmill.  As  fast  as  we  go,  we  are 
still  unable  or  barely  able  to  stay  up  with 
the  increased  extent  of  the  problem.  As 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee dealing  with  this  subject,  I 
was  disappointed  last  spring  to  learn 
that  the  maximum  authorization  for 
Federal  grants  for  mimlclpal  sewer  sys- 
tems was  only  $100  niillion.  It  would 
take  a  full  authorization  of  $200  mil- 
lion Federal  dollars  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  mimicipallties  for  the  construction 
of  sewer  systems  in  cases  where  local 
bonding  authority  for  the  local  contribu- 
tion already  exists. 

I  ask  the  chairman,  is  it  not  true  that 
this  bill  increases  the  autliorization  from 
$100  million  to  $150  million? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  correct;  that 
is  a  50-percent  increase. 

Mr.  Dime  AN  of  Oregon.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  increase.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  it  isn't  greater,  when  we 
know  what  must  be  done  and  know  how 
to  do  it — as  we  do  here — and  when  the 
tlireat  of  failure  is  so  great — as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  water  pollution — we  cannot 
justify  doing  less  than  our  best.  I  intend 
to  press  for  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
authorization  in  the  appropriation  sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve.  I  hope  that 
these  f  imds,  together  with  those  that  will 
be  appropriated  in  support  of  related 
programs  authorized  by  the  new  hous- 
ing bill  and  the  Economic  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  will  do  the  job  which  must  be 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  of  John  Blat- 
NiK  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  for  pure  water.  This  bill  adds 
further  honor  to  an  already  honored 
name. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  BaldwtsI, 
who  played  a  most  effective  role  in  work- 
ing out  this  compromise  arrangement 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.se 
in  support  of  this  conference  report. 
The  conferees  worked  lone  and  hard  in 
an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  and 
effective  compromise  between  the  House- 
and  Senate-passed  bills.  We  believe  that 
this   conference    report    does   represent 
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such  a  reasonable  and  equitable  oompro- 

Basically,  we  have  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem facing  the  Nation  in  the  field  of 
water  pollution.  That  problem  Is  that 
fhe  supply  of  water  in  our  streams  re- 
mains approximately  the  same;  in  fact, 
in  some  areas  right  now  it  has  been  re- 
duced. But  the  sources  of  pollution  have 
been  Lioing  up  steadily  year  by  year  as 
our  population  increases  and  as  the  size 
of  our  cities  increases,  and  as  the  num- 
bi  r  of  our  industries  increases.  There- 
foii-.  the  potential  sources  of  pollution 
have  been  increasing  each  year  and  our 
5titams  are  in  greater  and  greater  dan- 
ger of  being  polluted  to  a  point  where 
their  natural  beauty  will  be  seiiously 
adversely  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
i.s  to  meet  this  issue  head  on  and  to  en- 
deavor to  take  steps  that  will  result  in 
on  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
streams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  gives  recognition 
to  the  historic  division  of  power  between 
tlic  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
co\crnments  in  this  field.  This  bill  ap- 
plies to  interstate  streams,  streams  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
proi3er  interest  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

It  provides  that  the  States  will  hp\e 
tlie  first  opportunity  to  establish  criteria 
tor  these  streams  that  will  meet  reason- 
able standards.  But  if  those  States  do 
r,ot  exercise  that  first  opportunity  to 
establish  criteria  that  will  meet  reason- 
nbk-  standards,  then  this  bill  for  the  first 
tlir.e  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  the  power  to  estab- 
llsli  such  standards  and  to  promulgate 
iho.se  standards  and  to  enforce  those 
standards.  This  is  only  right  and  proper 
because  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
legitimate  interest  under  the  Constitu- 
tion in  interstate  streams. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  extremely 
impoitant  phase  of  this  bill  is  the  alloca- 
tion of  $20  million  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  deahng  with  sewers 
that  handle  both  sewage  and  also  storm 
drainage. 

In  this  field  we  have  many  problems 
throughout  the  United  States  and  many 
of  our  cities  have  Inadequate  sewer  sys- 
tems today  or  combinations  of  sewers 
^vhich  also  have  to  handle  storm  waters. 
Many  of  these  systems  are  madequate. 
When  serious  storms  occur  the  amount 
of  storm  water  coming  into  those  sewer 
systems  is  such  that  the  treatment  plants 
cannot  handle  the  full  flow  and  a  part 
'if  the  untreated  sewage  gets  Into  the 
Mreams  and  creates  serious  problems  of 
water  iiollutlon.  Therefore,  we  will  have 
to  And  an  effective  method  in  dealing 
with  and  controlling  this  problem,  and 
tliat  is  the  purpose  for  the  authorization 
of  S20  million  a  year  for  demonstration 
Brants  In  this  particular  field. 

Tlie  bill  also  establishes  a  higher  prior- 
ity within  the  Department  of  Conimerce 
for  the  agency  dealing  with  this  problem. 
Therefore,  the  Public  Health  Scr%'ice  has 
hee.-i  raised  in  stature  you  might  say  to 
an  agency  called  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  which  will  be  un- 
der the  juri.sdictlon  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Conamerce  in  order  to  give  It 
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the  status  required  to  deal  with  this  in- 
creasingly important  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  Is 
a  good  conference  report.  It  represents 
an  effective  stride  forward  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  in  controlling  water 
lX)llution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion and  all  of  the  conservation  groups 
of  our  Nation  are  most  desirous  that  the 
Congress  take  positive  action  along  these 
lines  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
difficult  problem. 

Mr.  KTTNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  the  other  members  of  the 
conference  comm^ittee  for  the  magnificent 
Job  they  have  done  in  upholding  the 
House  position  and  in  bringing  back  what 
in  my  judgment  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  is  one  of  the 
best  bOls  we  have  ever  had  in  this  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I,  too. 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BlatnikI,  and  the 
gentlem.an  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer!, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  who  brought  forth 
this  conference  committee  report. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  report  resolves 
several  difficult  problems  in  a  most  ap- 
propiiate  and  admirable  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  familiarity  with  this 
subject  of  control  of  water  pollution  re- 
sults in  large  part  from  my  service  dur- 
ing the  last  session  when  I  served  on  the 
so-called  Jones  committee,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  JoNEsl  at  which  time  we  investi- 
gated the  subject  of  water  pollution 
throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  I  came 
to  gain  a  great  respect  for  the  ability 
and  record  of  progress  demonstrated  by 
some  of  the  lr>cal  and  State  agencies 
charged  with  this  responsibility  of  water 
pollution  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  the  conference  committee  leport 
and  the  bill  recognize  the  efficacy  of  these 
local  and  State  agencies. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  responsi- 
bility for  reducing  and  eliminating  water 
pollution  is  one  that  will  have  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  long  run  by  the  local  and 
State  groups.  This  new  legislation 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  shifting  re- 
sponsibility to  Washington.  Instead,  it 
should  be  noted  that  it  affords  direction 
and  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Grjvernment  and  challenges  the  local  and 
Stpte  agencies  to  do  the  job  which  they 
are  charged  with  performing  under  the 
pre.sent  legislation  and  which  they  are 
capable  of  perfonning. 

We  should  not  have  any  illusions  about 
what  we  can  do  from  Washington.    We 


are  going  to  have  to  recognize  that  water 
pollution  problems  arc  different  wher- 
ever we  find  them,  and  each  one  differs 
from  every  other  problem.  While  we 
provide  fimds,  while  we  provide  diicc- 
tion,  while  we  provide  a  new  adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  resolving  the 
problem  of  water  pollution,  at  the  same 
time  the  local  and  State  governments 
must  continue  with  their  responsibility 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  the  conferees  and  to  the  able 
and  respected  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Fallon  1.  for  his  support  and  for  his 
competence  and  tolerance  which  enabled 
us  to  come  out  with  a  workable  bill  that 
I  know  has  his  support. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  those 
who  are  deeply  concerned  at  the  extent 
to  which  pollution  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  has  denied  our  people  the  clean 
water  so  essential  for  our  health  and 
well-being  must  welcome  the  long- 
delayed  appearance  here  today  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  compromise 
bin  has  given  rise  to  some  doubt  about 
the  speed  and  effectiveness  with  which 
the  essential  water  quahty  standards  can 
be  agreed  on  and  implemented.  I  share 
the  conclusion  of  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Elizabeth.  N.J..  that  the  legislation  will 
bolster  the  antipollution  cause  and  do 
much  long-range  good. 

Final  approval  of  thi;;  bill  will  plnce  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  to  get  about  the  business  of 
cleaning  up  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  United  States,  so  many  of  which — 
because  of  years  of  pollution — have  be- 
come virtually  unusable.  The  loss  of 
this  immense  supply  of  water  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  present  droueht 
emergency  in  the  Northeast,  The  re- 
covery of  the  water — through  enforce- 
ment of  adequate  water  standards  and 
more  efficient  administration  of  water 
pollution  control  statutes,  which  this  bill 
will  make  possible — can  help  assure  a 
successful  attack  on  the  long-range 
threat  of  drought. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  the  text  of  the  Daily  Journal 
editorial  of  September  17.  1965. 

A    W.%TER    POLLTTTION    BH-L    AT    LaST 

A  compromiee  nearly  5  monrlis  overdue  has 
washed  away  the  barriers  to  new  Federal 
legislation  for  the  control  of  water  pollution. 
Its  significance  is  heightened  by  the  drought 
plight  of  the  Northeast  although  of  course 
Tile  iDeneflts  wlU  not  C3me  qtiiclcly. 

The  bill  gives  the  States  until  July  1.  19S7. 
to  set  water  quality  standards  It  will  taite 
ft  long  time  to  clean  up  streams  and  rivers 
rendered  unusable  in  tlie  present  emergency 
by  Industrial  contamination  which  has  been 
pouring  into  them  for  years. 

There's  a  handy  example  in  the  open  8«wer 
which  is  the  Hudson  River.  EarUer  this  year. 
the  liannful  effects  of  industrial  pollution 
were  dramatized  for  New  Jersey  when  15.000 
trout  died  in  cyanide-tainted  waters  at  the 
St.al<  hatchery  in  Hackettstown. 

Regrettably,  the  bill  had  tc  be  weakened 
by  concessions  In  order  to  get  n  passed.  The 
Senate  measure,  adopted  January  28.  em- 
powered the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
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and  Welfare  to  set  the  water  quality  Btand- 
arda.  Under  the  revision  the  States  are  giv- 
en the  opp-ortunlty  first. 

The  change  will  please  those  who  think 
the  Federal  Government  Is  taking  away  too 
many  of  the  States  rights.  But  It  the  States 
would  meet  their  obligations,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  Washington  to  do  what's 
obviously  necessary. 

OtBclais  right  now  would  not  be  casting 
about  so  anxiously  for  sources  of  potable 
water  If  CTeater  attention  had  been  paid  by 
the  States  and  their  communities  to  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution.  In  view  of  this  laxity, 
more  might  have  been  accomplished  faster 
by  having  the  HEW  Secretary  fljc  the  water 
staadards. 

Another  provision  in  the  compromise  ver- 
sion could  be  used  aa  a  stalling  tjictlc  by 
Industry.  Companies  will  be  allowed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  for  exemptions  from  the 
standards. 

Watered  down  as  It  Is.  though,  the  legis- 
lation will  bolster  the  antipollution  cause. 
It  should  do  much  long-range  good. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert.) .  The  question  Is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
eyes  had  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present,  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  381,  nays  0,  not  voting  51.  as 
follows ; 

1  Roll  No.  3 13 1 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

.\d»lr 

Adams 

AddAbljo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tl!;::. 
Andrews. 

C.l.litl 
Andrews, 

N  D.ik 
Annuiizlo 
.-Mcr.!!., 
Ashbrook 
A-mev 
Ashxuore 
.A.spin.il! 

AJTCS 

B.TUlwln 
Bandstra 
Borlnfi 
Barrett 

Battm 

BeoKworlh 

Belchor 

Bell 

Bennett 

Beity 

Be  eta 

Bm^liam 

Blatnik 

3oi;-::s 

Bo  land 

BoUins 

BriWemos 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Broyhlll,  fJ  C. 

Buchanan 

Burke 


YEAS— 381 
Burleson 
Builan.  Calif. 
r..*-:ne.  Pa, 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabi-U 
CahUl 
C;i;ian 
Callaway 
C";imcion 
C.iroy 
C.-irtrr 
CecUTbtT^ 
Celler 

e*J'.;inib<*ilaln 
Chelt 
c'Ui.ii'y 
Clark 
Clii'.i.'Cn. 

DonH. 
Clawvoii.  Del 
Cleveland 
Clcvenser 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Con.ible 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooiey 
Corbett 
Cortnan 
Crolry 
Cramer 
Cxilver 

Cunningham 
Curtm 
Curtis 
Dncidarlo 
Dftgue 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga- 
Davl.'i,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Ga.-za 


Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwiiiski 

Devine 

DlCklIl^on 

Diiiiiell 

Dole 

Uonoliue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dii'.vnlng 

Dulski 

Dcflcan.  Oreg. 

guncan.  Tenn. 
wver 
Dyal 

Edmondaon 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
E"!enbor:i 
&'ans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fajscoll 
Foiffhan 
Find  ley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fnedel 
Falton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 


Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalzno 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

OiUigan 

Gonzalez 

G^ndyll 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Greigg 

Grider 

Orlffln 

Griraths 

GrOFS 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hi'.?cn.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Han.>;en,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hardy 

Harslia 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Icliord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennlniss 

Joel5on 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Okia 

JohnsC'U,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karat  en 

Karth 

Kci'ircnmeler 

Kee 

Ke;ih 

Kelly 

Keoih 

King,  Calif. 

K:n^',  N.y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

KIiic?;ynskl 

Kornesay 

K.ete 

Kunkel 

Lnlvd 

Lari^cn 

Lai.ta 

Lennnn 
Lipscomb 
Long,  Md. 
Love 
McCarthy 


McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEweu 

McPaU 

McOrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mattilas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

M;iy 

Mcds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

M17.e 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

M3rgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosber 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Ne<lzi 

Nclsen 

Nil! 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Fatten 

Pelly 

Popper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poa^e 

Polf 

Pool 

Price 

PuclnskI 

Puicell 

Quie 

Qulilcn 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Ri'1'1.  Ill, 

Held,  N.Y. 

Rellel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  .^rlz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  S-C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rohert.H 

Robison 

Rodmo 

Rogers.  Colo. 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VCIING— 51 


Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooncy.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ro.stenkowBkl 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satu-rfleld 

St  G'^rmaln 

St.Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

SchneebeU 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrcst 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  CalU. 

Smiih.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Toloott 

Taylor 

Toa^iie.  Calif. 

Tcniwr 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

vitonto 

Vivian 

Wanuonner 

Walker.  Mlas. 

WnlUcr.  N,  M'-'X. 

Wetklns 

Wat>son 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex, 

Whit  ten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
WolR 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
Yatea 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Bolton 
Boimcr 
Bow 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burton.  Utah 
Casey 
Colmer 
Dlggs 
Farnsiey 
Farnum 


Pino 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frelinghuysen 
Gatlagher 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harris 
Heriong 
Houaeld 
Holland 
Ho:^mer 
Landrum 
Lindsay 
Long.  La. 
Madden 


Main  lard 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Miller 

PoweU 

ResiUck 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Roudebush 

BAybal 

Sisk 

Springer 

Stephena 

Stratton 

Teague.  Tex. 


to. 


Thomas  Wbltener  O'Brien 

Thompson,  Tex. Morton  O'Hara,  HI. 

Toll  Murray 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

D. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Broyhlll 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Colmer  vi'lth  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mrs,  Bolton. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Freilnghuysen. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Heriong  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr,  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Parnum. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Kesnlck. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Farnsiey. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COM^^TTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agilculture  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  11135. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RU'ERS,  HARBORS.  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Resolution  588  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  588 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thu 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  IS. 
23001  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes.  Alter  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
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and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours. 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  sub- 
sriiute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  now  in  the  bill 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  ?m  original  bill,  and  read 
by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  con- 
clu.'^ion  of  such  consideration  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separ.\to  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  sub- 
Etitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  (Inul  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit With  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Smtth]  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  588 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
S.  2300  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  Federal  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for  3 
hours  of  debate.  It  is  an  open  rule.  It 
waives  points  of  order  and  it  makes  in 
order  the  substitute  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  and  as  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  covers  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
and  fiood  control. 

The  last  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  dealing  with 
this  subject  was  enacted  in  1962.  There 
Is.  on  the  averacie,  an  omnibus  bill  which 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  past  every  2 
to  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  covers  144  proj- 
ects at  an  estimated  cost  of  SI. 97  billion 
in  41  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hoase  Resolution  588. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  explained  the  rule  in  accord- 
ance with  my  understanding  and  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  which  he  has  made 
in  that  respect. 

In  addition  thereto,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  break  the  bill  down  briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  is  the  "Nortlicast- 
cm  U.S.  'Water  Supply."  This  title  wo'Jld 
authorize  an  overall  regional  plan  for 
meeting  the  future  supply  needs  of  the 
megalopolis  now  developing  along  the 
northeastern  seaboard.  The  plan  will 
provide  for  a  system  of  major  re.senoirs. 
aqueducts  between  river  basins,  and  puri- 
fication plants. 

The  title  further  provides  that  any 
worlis  proposed  must  be  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  usual  procedure 
for  formulation  of  such  plans,  include 
coordination  with  State.  Federal,  and  In- 
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terstate  agencies  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  such  enactment.  The  plan  is  to  be  a 
combination  of  Federal  and  non-Federal 
works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  n  has  to  do  with 
flood  control  projects. 

This  title  seeks  to  expedite  works  on 
smaller  water  resources  development 
projects.  Presently,  such  projects  are 
generally  included  in  omnibus  river  and 
harbor  bills  and  are  subject  to  tlie  same 
time  consuming  authorization  procedures 
as  are  the  major  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  title's  enactment  will 
enable  the  committee  to  review  such 
projects  and  approve  them  by  resolution, 
action  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  Water- 
shed Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1944,  and 
the  GSA  imder  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  projects  under  title  II  are 
found  in  the  report  on  pages  13  to  146, 
inclusive.  The  title  covers  88  projects, 
at  a  Federal  cost  estimated  at  about  $1.6 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  ni  is  the  beach 
erosion  control  projects  program.  A 
list  of  the  projects  contained  under  this 
title  can  be  found  at  pages  151  through 
235.  There  are  56  projects  totaling  some 
S348  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  310  of  the  bill  is 
an  interesting  section  in  that  it  amends 
the  existing  authority  available  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  small 
navigation  and  beach  control  projects 
without  specific  congressional  authori- 
zation, by  increasing  the  current  Fed- 
eral cost  limitation  to  5500,000  per  proj- 
ect. The  total  approrniation  for  one 
fiscal  year  is  increased  to  SIO  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  tliat  all  Mem- 
bers have  received  the  same  letter  that  I 
received  from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Baldwin],  He  objects  to 
three  items  in  this  particular  bill  and  I 
want  to  mention  those  as  I  am  sure  he 
will  go  into  detail  on  them  later  during 
the  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  project  has  to  do  with 
the  $227  million  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  on  the  St.  John  River  in  Maine. 

The  second  project  to  which  he  ob- 
jects and  to  which  an  amendment  I  un- 
derstand will  be  offered  to  delete,  has  to 
do  with  the  Rowlesburg  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir on  the  Cheat  River  in  West  'Virginia. 

The  third  project  has  to  do  with  the 
Federal-private  developm.ent  of  power 
in  connection  with  two  dams  authorized 
by  this  bill  to  be  built  on  the  Flint  River 
in  Georsla. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
)n  receipt,  as  I  suppose  my  coUcstfeties 
are,  of  a  letter  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  ClarkI  wiio  is  in  op- 
position to  the  first  project  mentioned 
under  Mr.  Baldwin's  letter,  namely,  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  located 
on  the  St.  John  River  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  itself. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  2300 1  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMITTEE    OF     THE    WHOI.E 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  2300,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKj  ill  the  chah'. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr,  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  desires  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  FallonI. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  are  submitting  today  is  S.  2300  or 
tlie  omnibus  rivers  and  liarbors  and  flood 
control  biU.  Although  it  is  identified  as 
a  Senate  bill,  it  really  is  a  new  piece  of 
legislation  drawn  up  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

The  members  of  our  committee  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  wish  to  publicly  ac- 
knowledge the  experienced  skills  of  the 
chaiiman  of  the  Flood  Control  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bob  JonesI,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mi'. 
JoHM  Blatnik  1. 

After  the  Senate  completed  action  on 
its  bill,  our  committee  was  given  many, 
many  amendments  to  it.  Because  they 
were  so  numerous  and  complex  and  so 
many  changes  were  made  in  the  original 
version,  we  struck  out  all  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  are  now  presenting 
the  Public  Works  Committee  bill  as  one 
big  amendment.  We  did  this  with  a  view 
to  clarity  and  saving  of  lime. 

S.  2300,  as  amended,  is  an  omnibus  bill 
.similar  in  all  aspects  with  similar  legis- 
lation which  has  been  passed  I'egularly 
by  many  previous  Congresses — In  inter- 
vals of  2  to  4  years.  The  last  major 
omnibus  bill  was  in  1962. 

However,  I  ask  your  indulgence  of  a 
few  minutes  to  explain  that  tills  omnibus 
bill  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  routine, 
or  the  usual  and  expected. 

This  year  we  were  presented  with  one 
crisis  after  another — largely  due  to 
either  too  much  water,  or  not  enough 
water. 

Weeks  before  this  89th  Congress  as- 
sembled, we  were  confronted  with  the 
unprecedented  devastation  taused  by  the 
Christmastime  floods  in  the  Northwest- 
ern States. 

We  v.-ere  still  studying  the  enormous 
destruction  to  this  region's  economy  and 
its  people  when  the  upper  Mi-ssissippi 
Basin  areas  were  hit  by  floods  in  April 
and  May. 

The  rampaging  floods  in  the  Missis- 
sippi had  not  abated,  when  he  experi- 
enced another  disaster  in  the  San  An- 
tonio area  in  May.  Then  in  June  we 
were  struck  with  even  more  floods  in  Col- 
orado. Kansas,  and  Nebraska.    Then,  as 
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we  arc  all  aware,  we  have  ihe  critical 
drought  conditions  in  the  Eastern  States 
from  Maine  to  the  Chesapealte  Bay  We 
have  water  problems  virtually  In  every 
area  ot  the  Nation. 

To  repeat,  this  omnibus  bill  is  not  the 
usual  presentation.  The  challenge  to 
the  very  future  of  our  country  rests  In 
wiiat  we  do  with  our  natural  resources, 
especially  water,  but  the  demands  to  do 
something  about  them  extends  to  flood 
control,  river  development,  water  pol- 
lution, navigation  and  preservation  of 
our  open  spaces  and  recreational  areas, 
which  are  diininlshinB  at  too  rapid  a 
rate  for  our  ejcpanding  population 

WilUnsness  to  meet,  these  challenge.s 
are  embodied  in  this  legislation.  There 
was  wilUnaness  before,  but  now',  it  is 
of  utmost  urgency  that  we  do  more. 

There  are,  frankly,  many  items  in  this 
leport  which  were  questioned  by  the 
committee.  I  Insisted  that  this  be  done, 
before  we  acted  favorably  on  them.  This 
is  one  reason  that  the  committee  spent  5 
weeks  in  consideration  of  the  various 
proposals. 

Also,  there  are  other  worthwhile  pro- 
posals which  are  not  included  in  this  bill. 
The.sc  must  have  adequate  hearings  and 
conilderation.  and  that  explains  their  ab- 
sence here.  This  is  why  we  plan  an  an- 
nua? omnibus  bill  in  future  year.";.  There 
are,  however.  144  projects  in  this  omni- 
bus bill,  and  I  assure  the  House  that  every 
one  of  them  was  included  only  after  lone 
.coixsidcration  and  with  full  appreciation 
for  their  necessity  in  these  critical  times 
of  natural  upheavals,  affecting  our  na- 
tional life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee this  year  has  been  extremely 
busy.  Tlie  membership  has  been  acutely 
aware  of  tiie  needs  of  our  country  and  its 
people,  now  and  for  future  years.  This 
omnibus  bill  Is  really  a  blueprint  for  long- 
de'.uyed  remedies  on  a  national  scale.  In 
that  Uqht,  we  present  it  to  the  House, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  agree. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished,  able,  and  dedicated 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Iflood  Control,  such  time  as  he  may 
desire - 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama      Mr.  Chair'^ 
man.  S.  2300.  the  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control  bill  for  1065.  is  a  result  of 
diligent  work  on  the  part  of  all  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  should  tike  to  add,  in  addition,  that 
never  in  ray  19  years  of  service  on  the 
comniittep  have  I  aeen  such  a  coopera- 
tive sph'it,  such  a  display  of  talents,  and 
sudi  hard  work.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
cooperative  thinking,  woik.  and  applica- 
tion for  a  total  effort.  No  one  could  have 
worked  better  in  harmony  and  more 
zealously  than  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Baldwin],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  We  carefully  analyzed 
and  examined  all  the  projects  that  were 
presented  to  the  committee  as  well  as 
the  subject  matter  of  the  legislative  pro- 
po.sals  coiitalned  in  the  bill. 

This  bill  includes  144  individual  pro- 
jects, and  the  total  amount  which  would 
be  authorized  is  $1,970,228,000.  The  pro- 
jects are  located  in  41  Slates  and  cover 
flood  control,  navigation,  water  supply 
and  related  matters. 


The  Senate  held  extensive  hearings  on 
S.  2300  and  passed  a  bill  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  We  held  5  weeks  of  hearings 
on  variouii  projects  and  related  mat- 
tcr.s  which  were  before  the  committee 
and  eligible  for  consideration  in  a  bill 
of  this  kind.  The  total  amount  Involved 
in  bath  the  House  and  Senate  version  Is 
substantially  the  same. 

The  bill  has  three  separate  titles.  Title 
I  Ls  cyuccrncd  with  water  supply  for  the 
Northe?i..stern  United  States.  Title  n  is 
flood  cjiitrol  and  related  functions.  Title 
lit  is  navigation  and  beach  erosion.  In 
titles  II  and  III.  there,  in  addition  to  in- 
dividual projects  which  are  reconaraended 
for  authorization,  are  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual sections  dealing  with  items  of  gen- 
eral or  specific  policy,  and  with  provisions 
for  authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
carry  on  general  investigations  on  new 
projects.  In  title  n.  flood  control,  there 
are  88  flood  control  and  multiple-purpose 
projects,  with  a  total  authorization  of 
Sl.622.159.000. 

In  title  III  there  ar?  47  navigation 
projects,  and  9  beach  erosion  control 
propects.  totaling  S348  million.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  the  total  amount  of 
authorization  provided  for  in  this  bill  is 
Sl.970.228.000. 

The  committee  In  considering  action 
on  the  bill  decided  thai,  the  numerous 
amendments  that  would  be  required  to 
S.  2300  uidicaled  the  advisability  of  pre- 
paring a  new  bill  and  striking  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  substitute  wJiich  appears  in 
the  reported  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  Individual  projecl.-s 
which  would  be  authoiueo  in  this  bill, 
the  committee  has  Included  two  specific 
authorizations  which  it  considers  are 
needed  and  justified.  The  first  Is  title  I 
of  the  bill  which  gives  .'.iithority  for  a 
comprehensive  planning  program,  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  construction  program  If 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  to  attempt 
to  solve  the  water  supply  problem  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States  The  com- 
mittee feels  it  would  be  folly  for  the  Na- 
tion to  disrev,ard  the  warning  which  has 
been  evident  over  the  past  several  years. 
Many  times  in  the  past  this  country  has 
recognized  that  with  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  social  problems,  it  has  become 
difficult  for  a  solution  to  be  achieved  by 
individuals  or  local  goveiKmentt;]  unlt.s. 
The  transition  from  the  primitive  water 
supply  system  of  wells  In  local  streams 
has  long  since  been  superseded  by  metro- 
politan water  supplies.  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  metropolitan 
water  supplies  are  themselves  no  longer 
able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
large  metropolitan  areas  without  some 
degree  of  dependence  upon  consideration 
of  water  supply  In  adjoining  basins. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  therefore,  would 
ricognize  this  need  and  would  provide 
for  a  plan  and  ultimate  construction  of 
reservoirs  and  distribution  w-orks  for  the 
northcastei-n  United  States,  where  the 
need  for  water  supply  Is  most  severely 
felt.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
provisions  of  title  I  would  also  recognize 
the  necessity  for  cooperating  with  the 
States  and  with  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  formulation  of  such  plans. 


and  would  specifically  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act — Public  Law  89-80 — would  be 
completely  recognized  and  would  be  ac- 
tually complemented  by  the  provisions 
of  title  I. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  other  major  legis- 
lative item  in  the  bill  Is  the  provision  in 
section  201  that  provides  that  projects 
may  be  approved  by  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate If  the  total  Federal  cost  does  not 
exceed  SIO  million.  This  proviso  is 
agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  will  tend  to  reduce  the  enormous 
burden  which  now  is  imposed  upon  the 
Congress  by  requiring  Individual  con- 
sideration of  a  hash  cf  small  projects 
This  Is  exactly  the  same  principle  and 
the  same  proviso  that  was  included  in 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  and  in 
the  Small  Watershed  Projects  Act  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  It 
streamlines  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  for  water  resource  projects  In  the 
same  way  that  the  program  for  public 
buildings  and  watershed  were  stream- 
lined many  years  ago. 

Water — the  emerging  water  crisis  in 
the  northeastern  portion  of  our  coun- 
try, the  responsibility  of  the  National 
Government  and  the  development  of 
practical  means  through  cooperation  at 
all  levels  of  government  for  dealing  with 
this  grave  problem — these  are  the 
themes  of  title  I  of  S.  2300. 

Its  genesis  Is  an  imperative  human 
need  At  stake  are  the  health,  welfare, 
indeed,  the  veiT  lives  of  the  more  than 
30  million  Americans  now  living  In  ihe 
vast  metropolitan  concentration  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
needs  no  demonstration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  water  to  human  welfare.  We 
are,  all  of  us,  keenly  aware  of  the  per- 
vasive necessity  of  water  for  the  normal 
functions  of  life.  But,  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  years,  with  rising  popula- 
tion and  particularly  the  Increasing 
concentration  of  our  people  within  met- 
ropolitan areas.  Improving  standards  of 
living  and  the  growing  dependence  of 
industrial  technology  upon  enormous 
volumes  of  water,  have  most  Americans 
begun  to  realize  that  water  supplies  from 
customary  sources  are  not  inexhaustible. 

Congress,  of  course,  has  long  recog- 
nized the  water  problems  of  the  arid 
portions  of  our  country  and  for  many 
years  has  approved  and  supported  Fed- 
eral action  to  provide  the  great  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  works  upon  which 
the  very  existence  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Western  States  depends.  In- 
deed, the  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation is  a  vital  element  In  the  growth 
of  southern  California,  where  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  and  many  other  commu- 
nities with  a  population  of  some  5  mil- 
lion people  are  dependent  to  a  major 
degree  upon  the  Colorado  River  ague 
duct  of  the  Metropohtan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California  which  conveys 
water  from  the  Colorado  Basin  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

A  measure  of  Federal  responsibility 
for  water  supply  generally  was  accepted 
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ill  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  with 
respect  to  the  Incorporation  of  water 
supply  storage  in  Federal  multipurpose 
reservoirs. 

.\galn  in  1961,  the  Congress,  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
authorized  inclusion  in  Federal  reser- 
voirs of  storage  for  regulation  of  stream- 
flow  for  water  quality  control  as  a  Fed- 
crul  responsibility. 

And  in  this  very  session  of  Congress, 
the  Water  Resources  Plaiuilng  Act  was 
enacted  with  a  policy  statement  to  the 
effect  that: 

In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding 
demands  for  water  througtiout  the  Nation, 
It  16  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  encourage  the  conservation,  de- 
\eloprnent.  nnd  utilization  of  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  of  the  United  States  on 
a  comprehensive  basis  with  the  cooperation 
of  nil  aiTeoted  Federal  agencies,  States,  local 
governments,  and  others  concerned. 

This  developing  congressional  recogni- 
tion of  the  national  interest  in  water  sup- 
ply pioblem.s  is  well  foimded. 

In  the  highly  competent  and  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  President's  Water 
Resources  Policy  Commission  published 
in  1950,  it  is  stated: 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  improved  co- 
operntlon  In  the  planning  of  river  and  drain- 
age basin  studies  which  necessarily  Involve 
municipal  water  supplies.  •  •  •  The  oon- 
tluutng  expansion  of  urban  population  and 
industry  will  require  expanding  volumes  of 
water.  Planning  for  the  development  of 
river  systems  and  drainage  basins  for  the  best 
muitipurpofie  use  should,  In  the  broad  na- 
tional Interest,  take  Into  consideration  all 
problems  of  Industrial  and  domestic  water 
supply  which  directly  Involve  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  com- 
mented on  the  emerging  water  crisis  in 
these  words: 

If  we  are  to  advance  agriculturally  and 
Industrially  we  must  make  the  beat  use  of 
every  drop  of  water  which  falls  on  our  soil  or 
c.in  be  extracted  from  the  oceans. 

The  late  President  Keivnedy,  concerned 
niih  the  pressure  of  new  demands  for 
water,  in  a  message  to  Congress  stated 
that : 

Our  goal,  therefore.  Is  to  have  sufUclent  wa- 
ter. siuBcl*'ntly  clean,  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  to  serve  the  range  of  human 
.ip.d  tndustnul  needs 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — then 
Vice  President — in  his  dedication  of  the 
late,  great  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr's  book 
entitled  "Land,  Wood,  and  Water,"  said: 

To  the  Nation  collectively,  the  growing  wa- 
ter crisis  Is  just  05  urgent  as  It  wa«  to  me 
personally  when  tny  fanUly  was  stranded  and 
my  property  menaced.  In  fact,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  water  management  Is  a  decl- 
sivf?  tool  in  otir  mighty  struggle  for  national 
security  tind  world  pence.  The  best  control 
and  use  of  this  precious  resource  Is  the  key 
to  progress  here  and  elsewhere. 

A  keen  sense  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  Is  reflected  In  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources under  the  chaii-manshlp  of  Sen- 
ator Kerr.    There  the  committee  stated: 

Human  existence  depends  on  water.  The 
pervasiveness  of  water  Is  revealed  dramatl- 
filly,  yet  simply,  In  the  Initial  verses  of  Gene- 
sis' stirring  account  of  the  creation.  Science 
teiu  tis  that  the  earliest  forms  of  life  began 
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In  the  vast  oceans  of  t.he  primeval  earth.  We 
know  that  the  human  body  Is  over  70  percent 
water.  Without  water,  life  us  we  know  It 
would  perish  from  the  earth. 

This  precious  mineral  has  been  a  key  to 
man's  advancement  since  before  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  history  In  addition  to 
personal  uses,  we  need  it  to  grow  our  crops, 
to  water  otir  slock,  to  move  our  heavy  car- 
goes, to  dlspoee  of  our  wastes.  Many  manu- 
facturing processes  depend  on  water.  It  is 
the  universal  solvent,  the  universal  coolant. 
We  use  it  to  power  our  industry.  And  when 
our  work  is  done,  we  find  water  is  essential 
to  much  of  our  recreational  activity. 

The  earliest  civilizations  were  established 
where  water  supplies  were  available.  Re- 
corded history  began  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  NUe.  Many 
historians  believe  that  the  decline  and  dis- 
appearance from  the  face  of  the  earth  of  an- 
cient civilizations  In  many  of  the  arid  or 
semiarld  regions  heg&n  with  the  failure  to 
properly  use  their  available  water  resources. 
And  today,  water  is  assuming  ever-increasing 
Importance,  as  civilization's  needs  for  water 
and  water  related  products  and  services  grow. 
Areas  of  this  globe  that  will  thrive,  or  even 
survive,  will  be  determined  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  water  resources  and  their  wise  use  to 
serve  man. 

With  Us  abundant  supply  of  gtxid  water, 
and  Its  advanced  technology  and  skllle.  the 
United  States  need  never  sulTer  for  lack  of 
water.  Water  shortages  can  be  alleviated. 
The  lack  of  water  need  not  limit  otir  eco- 
nomic destiny.  But  positive  action  must  be 
substituted  for  complacency.  There  Is  work 
to  be  done,  work  to  develop  and  u-se  the 
abundant  re-sources  placed  in  our  custody 
by  a  munificent  providence,  work  to  develop 
the  practices  and  techniques  which  will  per- 
mit ever-Increasing  needs  to  tw  filled  within 
the  finite  limits  of  the  resoiwces  we  have. 

And  it  was  Senator  Kerr,  with  the 
foresight  of  deep  knowledge,  who  pin- 
pointed the  grave  problem  with  which 
we  seek  to  deal  in  title  I  of  the  pending 
bin.  In  his  brilliant  book,  "Land,  Wood 
and  Water,"  he  underscored  the  grow- 
ing danger  to  our  national  welfare  In 
these  words : 

Some  40  million  Americans  today  are  tee- 
tering on  the  edge  of  a  serious  water  short- 
itge.  •  •  •  This  is  true  all  the  way  from 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  to  Baltimore.  Md.  New 
Yorkers  were  urged  to  limit  drastically  their 
use  of  water  In  a  recent  dry  year,  before 
works  to  bring  in  their  new  supply  from 
the  Delaware  River  could  be  completed. 

This  la  an  emergency  looking  in  our  win- 
dows. Our  growing  civilization  can  be  rudely 
Jolted,  it  not  checked,  by  lack  of  water  in 
the  taps.  It  can  be  as  threatening  to  sur- 
vival as  the  missiles  which  tower  on  the 
launching  pads.  We  can  learn  from  the  les- 
sons of  Oklahoma  City  and  Washington  and 
New  York  and  wherever  shortages  have  Im- 
periled the  lives  of  our  cities.  We  can  be- 
queath  our  children  cities  of  iron  and  stone 
and  aluminum,  but  we  had  better  be  sure 
we  give  them  the  water  to  make  them 
livable 

This  wisdom  has  guided  your  commit- 
tee In  its  search  for  a  fruitful  approach 
to  what  may  well  be  the  most  critical 
domestic  problem  of  our  I  ime. 

We  have  sought  a  plan  of  action  which 
can  be  Initiated  now.  for  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  It  Is  later  than  most  of  us  can 
yet  imagine  until  the  specter  of  drought 
directly  touches  our  own  lives.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  a  force  in  being 
with  the  know-how.  the  skills  and  the 
experience  to  proceed  at  once  to  develop 
a  plan  of  action.    In  countless  disasters 


we  have  called  upon  the  corps.  It  has 
never  been  found  wanting  in  dedication 
and  competence.    It  will  not  fail  us  now. 

We  have  sought  a  program  also  which 
will  bring  to  bear  the  wisdom  and  con- 
cern of  all  affected  groups,  agencies  of 
government — National,  State,  and  local, 
as  well  as  private  interests.  Under  the 
proposed  legislation,  as  explained  in  the 
committee's  report  there  will  be  no  con- 
flict with  existing  law  and  policy  in  the 
matter  of  river  basin  planning  under  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  for  the 
committee  seeks  coordination  of  plans 
developed  under  that  act  In  the  light  of 
the  transcendent  problem  of  the  entire 
northeastern  region.  Nor  will  there  be 
any  Impairment  of  the  existing  interstate 
compacts  or  other  governmental  or  pri- 
vate interests.  For,  applicable  statutes 
and  directives  will  assure  consultation 
and  cooperation,  prior  to  authorization 
of  recommended  works  in  accordance 
with  law. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  soug;ht  an 
approach  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
deal  fully  with  all  ramifications  and  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  National  Initiative 
and  a  framework  for  requisite  national 
action  are  imperative.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  flood  control,  the  problem  tran- 
scends local  and  State  authority  and 
range.  Water  supplies  for  the  rising 
concentrations  of  populations  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  are  alread  dependent 
upon  multi-State  sources.  A  unified  sys- 
tem of  supply  must  eventually  be  found 
for  the  entire  complex  of  related  urban 
and  suburban  communities.  The  Fed- 
eral responsibility  cannot  be  ignored 
without  endangering  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  millions. 

We,  therefore,  offer  the  Congress,  not 
a  solution,  for  that  Is  the  goal  we  seek, 
but  an  approach  with  the  potential  for 
a  solution,  comprehensive  in  scope,  sen- 
sitive to  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
the  interests  involved  and  capable  of 
activation  soon  enough  to  forestall  a 
national  disaster.  If  we  fail  to  act  now — 
wisely  and  effectively — we  shall  be  an- 
swerable for  the  suffering  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  and  for  a  ma.ior  im- 
pairment to  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country  We  must  not  fall- 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  .yield  to 
the  gentleman  fi'om  New  York, 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 
I  might  say  that  It  was  a  privilege  until 
this  year  to  .serve  with  the  gentleman 
who  Is  now  in  the  well,  on  the  great 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  miss  my  work  on 
that  committee  and  I  have  missed  work- 
ing with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  should  hke 
to  say  that  during  the  gentleman's  tenure 
on  the  committee  he  was  the  most  effec- 
tive and  attentive  member  that  we  had. 
We  have  a  pleasant  memory  of  his  serv- 
ice on  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  him  and  also 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Baldwin],  on  the  interest 
and  concern  that  they  have  both  shown 
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in  the  problems  of  the  NorUicast  with 
respect  w  water. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
"eiuiemaii  thai  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Baldwin  1,  who  is  coauthor 
of  title  I,  and  I  do  not  live  in  the  areas 
affected,  but  we  did  recoenlzo  that  a  na- 
tional problem  there  did  CNi.st.  and  there- 
fore we  should  address  ourselves  to  it 
promptly.  That  is  what  we  have  ear- 
nestly sousht  to  accomplish. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  like  most 
of  mv  colleagues  from  New  York  Dela- 
ware" New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
under  date  of  September  14  this  year  I 
received  from  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
commission  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
stating  that  title  I,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  been  addressin?  himself,  would, 
m  the  words  of  the  resolution: 

Cau.se  tt  major  redistribution  ot  govern- 
moiitul  responsibilities  within  the  Federa^ 
Government  and  RS  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  regional  agen- 
cies, and  loc.ll  governments. 

Will  the  gentleman  comment  on  that 
particular  point? 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page 
11  of  the  report,  commenting  on  title  I 
of  Uie  bill  he  wUl  find  the  language  spe- 
ciflflally  setting  forth  that  we  were  not 
to  trespass  upon  the  authority  or  the 
sovfrei?nty  or  the  capabiUties  ot  the 
Delaware  Commission.  We  stated  spe- 
cifically that  we  were  giving  Uiem  an- 
other tool,  because  they  are  the  ones  to 
implement  this  program  in  the  area.  We 
thought  we  were  enhancing  their  role  m 
water  resource  development,  not  dumn- 
ishtng  it. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Tlie  gentleman  refers 
to  page  11.  m  which  it  Is  stated: 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  legislation  envisioned  In  title  I  wiU  result 
in  no  impairment  of  existing  interstate  com- 
pacts, such  aa  the  Delaware  River  compact, 
the  New  England  compact,  and  others. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chalr- 
majr  I  would  lilce  to  point  out  that  sec- 
lion  203  of  the  bill  requires  the  same  re- 
portinc  system  that  Is  contained  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act,  section  8.  of  1944.  so 
the  Conis  ot  En^iineers  could  not  trans- 
mit to  the  Consress  a  report  involving  the 
territoi-y  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  without  Its  comment,  as  is 
pre.<!ently  done  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  one  moment  fur- 
ther, is  not  the  point  here  perhaps  that 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
has  misunderstood  this  legislation? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  1  would  pre- 
sume so. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Precisely  this — that 
there  would  be  no  change  under  title  I  of 
the  existing  congressional  procedures  re- 
quiring first  authorization  of  any  project 
that  micht  be  fitted  into  such  plan  as  the 
gentleman  envision.s;  and.  second,  an 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  go  forward  with  that 
project? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  have  the 
same  authorization  scheme  that  we  have 
used  historically  and  are  doing  again  with 


the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  n  of  the 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further,  where  It  is 
stated  in  title  I,  section  10,  that  the  plan 
shall  provide  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  so  forth  of  these  projected  fa- 
cilities, that  languase  means,  in  effect, 
.shall  only  be  done  according  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  traditional  congre.sional 
procedures  for  any  such  facilities  or 
project? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBISON.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. ,„ 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?                            . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  would  direct  the 
gentlemans  attention  to  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  46  of  the  bill. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  have 
a  copy  before  him? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No,  I  do  not 
have  a  couy  at  the  moment.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  withhold  his  questions,  there 
are  144  projects  involved,  and  I  do  not 
hate  them  all  in  front  of  me.  Let  me 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  gentleman 
and  I  shall  go  into  it  further  with  him 
later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  would  suit  me 
better.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  believe  this  bill  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  effective,  and  I  believe 
extremely  effective,  action  that  can  re- 
sult from  otu-  committee  seeking  and 
getting  a  consensus  on  most  of  the  mat- 
ters pending  before  us,  partictilarly  when 
we  are  given  the  liberty  to  do  so. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my 
opinion  we  were  not  permitted  to  work 
our  will  in  relation  to  the  bill  which  we 
voted  out  ot  the  committee  today,  the 
Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control  matter  on  its 
merits.  I  believe  tliis  bill  Is  a  good  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  points  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  pointed  out  largely 
or  clarified  largely  in  the  supplemental 
views  of  the  minority  Members. 

Those  views  Indicate  a  difference  of 
opinion  relating  specifically  to  certain 
projects  In  the  flood  control  section  of 
the  bill,  and  I  refer  principally  to  cer- 
tain projects  involving  a  basic  issue 
which  we  traditionally  have  on  this  bill. 
This  Is  the  question  of  public  power 
versus  private  power  In  those  Instances 
when  it  appears  to  the  committee  or  at 
least  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
are  in  favor  of  not  using  public  funds 
for  public  power  development  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  do  the  job  and  can 
do  it  reasonably  and  can  provide  power 
at  a  more  reasonable  cost  and  thus  not 
biu-den  the  Federal  taxpayers  with  that 
additional  cost  ot  public  power,  than  can 
public  power  at  taxpayers  expense. 

That  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  In- 
volved In  the  projects  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  detail  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Flood  Control  Subcom- 


mittee, the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
[Mr.  B.^iowiN-l.  and  involved  with  proj- 
ects that  are  discussed  in  the  supple- 
mental views  in  the  House  report  itself 
on  S.  2300  and  which  involve  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project,  on  the  Saint  John  River 
in  Maine,  the  Rowlesbcrc  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Cheat  River  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  Flint  River  Basin  in 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  principal 
matters  In  controversy,  and  I  assume 
that  they  will  be  discussed  in  the  debate 
and  also  at  tlie  time  for  amendments.  I 
vmderstand  amendments  will  be  offered 
in  an  effort  to  bring  those  projects  ba- 
sically into  consistency  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  recommendations  In  some 
Instances  and  with  otir  views  relating  to 
private  power  versus  public  power  in 
other  Instances.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  discuss  them  in  greater 
detail. 

Let  me  say,  given  on  opportunity  to 
work  our  will  with  a  free  hand,  the  com- 
mittee has  come  up  with  a  bill  that,  ex- 
cept for  those  three  projects,  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  authorization  bilb 
relating  to  Ijaslc  law  concerning  public 
works,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  flood  con- 
trol, that,  has  been  brought  before  this 
House  in  my  memory.   This  Is  for  a  num- 
ber ot  reasons.    The  reason  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  just  mentioned,  re- 
latin?   to   title   I.   is  one   rea.5on.     The 
Northeastern  United  States  water  supply 
provision  provides  for  a  plan  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Corps  ot  Engineers  relat- 
ing to  making  available  in  the  future, 
pursuant  to  this  plan,  an  adequate  water 
supply  and  adequate  reservoirs.    I  must 
say  it  offers  new  areas  of  possibility,  and 
I  say  possible  Federal  participation,  and 
that  is  the  transmission  lines  and  puri- 
fication programs  envisioned  in  the  plan. 
Again.  I  specifically  point  out  a  propo- 
sition that  this  is  a  plan  and  study.    I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
is  considering  some  amendments,  one  of 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  clarifying 
the  point  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  RobisonI.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion I  raised  in  the  committee.    I  offered 
an  amendment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
would  have  required  consultation  with 
State  authorities,  including  the  local  au- 
thorities and  private  enterprise,  relating 
to  water  resources  studies,  planning,  and 
programing. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  slated 
that  this  was  the  intention  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  written  into  the  report 
that  that  is  the  case,  and  It  so  appears  In 
the  language  the  gentleman  read  on  page 
11  of  the  report,  and  I  quote: 

Tlie  usual  procedure  for  formulation  ot 
such  plans  including  coordination  with  State. 
Federal,  and  Interstate  agencies  Is  s  prerequi- 
site to  such  enactment.  The  same  procedures 
as  contained  In  the  present  l.iws  shall  M 
applicable  to  such  projects  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  plan  would  be  a  com- 
bination or  Federal  and  non-Federal  worla 
taking  Into  account  those  features  whlco 
may  best  be  constructed  or  operated  ana 
maintained  by  non-Federal  Interests. 
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The  gentleman  confirms  that  Is  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  his  position,  particu- 


larly in  view  of  his  comment  on  section 
203  which  sets  up  the  procedures. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  ot  Alabama.  I  do  agree 
with  the  gentleman  because  the  repoit. 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  states 
ilist  specifically. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  also 
con.siderlng  offering  an  amendment  that 
will  cany  out  what  is  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee repoit,  and  that  is  to  the  effect 
that  these  plans  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
and  consistent  therewith.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  At  the  appro- 
priate time  I  will  offer  this  amendment: 

On  page  37.  strilce  out  the  sentence  wlilch 
begins  on  line  8  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Tlierefore.  the  Secretary  of 
tile  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  ot 
Engineers,  is  authorized  lo  cooperate  with 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  m  prepar- 
ing plans  In  accordance  with  the  Water 
Hcsourccs  Planning  Act  IP.L.  89-801  to  meet 
the  long-range  water  needs  of  the  North- 
eastern United  States." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  act  specifically 
provides  for  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  a  question  I 
also  raised  requiring  State,  local,  and 
piivate  enterprise  interests  involved  in 
this  function  of  providing  water  re- 
sources. I  am  the  first  to  admit  that 
has  become  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  America  and,  in  particular, 
in  the  Northeast.  That  act  spociflcally 
says  in  section  2 : 

In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding 
demands  for  water  throughout  the  Nation, 
it  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  encourage  the  conservation, 
dev!!lopment,  and  utilization  of  water  and 
related  land  resources  of  the  United  States 
on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  basis 
by  the  Federal  Government.  States,  localities, 
and  private  enterprise  with  tlie  cooperation 
of  all  affected  Federal  agencies.  States,  local 
governments.  Individuals,  corporations,  busl- 
nesB  enterprise,  and  others  concerned. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  Incorporating  by 
reference  that  language  into  this  legis- 
lation; is  he  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  the 
sole  intention  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  there  should  be  no 
question  about  State,  local,  and  private 
enterprise  participation  not  only  with 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Council 
but  also  the  Corps  of  Engineers  consid- 
eration of  recommendations  of  the  Plan- 
ning Council.  Is  it  my  understanding 
also  under  the  act  as  It  presently  exists, 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  that 
under  that  the  Planning  Cotmcil  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  actually  come 
up  with  plans  itself  relating  to  water 
resources  development  and  therefore  this 
title  is  needed  in  order  to  give  the  Corps 
ot  Engineers  proper  authority  and  the 
power  to  so  evolve  a  plan? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  act  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  reference  to. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Of  course,  whatever  plan  is  being 
considered  has  to  first  be  submitted  to 


the  Congress  for  proper  authorization 
at  the  time  the  plan  is  promulgated  and 
proposed.  Then,  second,  for  a  proper 
appropriation  of  fimds  following  con- 
gressional action  relating  to  the  author- 
ization. So  we  do  get  another  look,  not 
once  but  twice,  at  whatever  plan  is  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  the 
statement  he  has  made,  and  in  particu- 
lar, on  his  colloquy  with  the  chairman 
because,  as  the  chairman  knows,  he  &.nd 
I  toured  the  country  this  last  year  to- 
gether. While  we  are  now  referring  to 
a  matter  that  affects  the  Northeast,  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  for  the  Northwest 
part  of  the  United  States  and  the  areas 
that  we  toured  out  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  I  think  we  are  setting 
the  stage  properly  here  today  with  this 
language  which  is  to  be  included  as  men- 
tioned by  the  chairman.  We  are  in  the 
stages  of  developing  a  similar  plan  for 
development  in  my  congressional  district 
of  California.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  developed  a  preliminary  plan  of  de- 
velopment and  presented  it  to  the  com- 
mittee early  in  the  year.  Further  rec- 
ommendations will  be  brought  to  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  in  the  com- 
ing years  as  we  work  cooperatively  with 
the  State  of  California  for  the  maximum 
development  of  our  water  resources. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Recently  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  ot  the  Interior.  Mr.  Holum, 
came  before  our  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Public  Works  and  asked 
for  funds  lo  be  included  in  the  pending 
supplemental  bill  which  will  reach  us 
here  eventually  for  the  stafflne  of  the 
water  resources  council,  so  called.  I 
asked  him  at  that  time  it  he  had  any 
position  that  he  could  give  to  us  and 
particularly  to  me  with  respect  to  title 
I  as  contained  in  the  bill  before  us.  He 
said  he  did  not.  I  asked  him  whether 
or  not  he  envisioned  or  the  Interior  De- 
partment, since  the  chairman  of  that 
department  is  chairman  of  the  water 
resources  council — if  the  Secretary  en- 
visioned that  the  water  resources  coun- 
cil would  be  a  studying  agency  with  au- 
thority to  make  plans  of  this  type  by  it- 
self. The  answer  was — no,  it  was  a  co- 
ordinating body  only.  And  this  is,  I 
think,  what  the  gentleman  is  attempting 
to  bring  out. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  glad  that  the  record  was  clarified 
before  his  subcommittee  on  the  Appro- 
priation.s  Committee  as  well,  and  that  the 
agency  is  apparently  going  to  follow  the 
intention  ot  tlie  Congress  relating  to 
that. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  To  continue  further, 
if  there  were  to  be  studies  of  this  sort, 
they  should  and  would  be  done  by  the 
various  existing  agencies  or  departmenis 
having  competence  in  this  field  so  I  as- 
sume that  in  this  instance  it  would  be 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  trust  that  this  helps 
to  clarify  the  question  of  title  I  relating 
to  the  Northeast  water  study. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  authorization 
bills  that  we  have  considered  In  some 
time,  not  because  of  the  dollar  value  of 
approximately  S2  billion  and.  inciden- 
tally, that  is  about  what  the  previous  au- 
thorization biU  was  and  it  has  been  3 
years  since  we  considered  one  and  this  is 
in  effect  resulting  from  a  3 -year  backlog 
or  projects,  and  usually  we  only  consider 
2-year  backlogs  so  the  S2  billion  figure  is 
not.  in  my  opinion,  an  unreasonable  one 
in  that  respect. 

Now  what  else  did  the  committee  do 
which  was  of  considerable  consequence? 
One  thing  it  did  was  to  promote  a  new 
procedure  which  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  explained  relating  lo  the  au- 
thorization of  projects,  the  cost  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $10  million.  Tlrat  Is  the 
estimated  Federal  first-cost  share  does 
not  exceed  SIO  million.  That  is  the  pro- 
cedure .similarly  consistent  with  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Authorization  Act  of  1959. 

That  act  permits  authorization  by 
committees,  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Instead  of  authorization  by  the 
House  and  tlie  Senate,  or  the  Congress 
of  public  buildings. 

Tlie  purpose  of  that  provisions  is  ob- 
viously to  expedite  consideration  of  these 
projects.  I  believe  tliere  is  every  justi- 
fications for  expedition,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  cost  of  these  projects 
and  the  estimated  benefits  of  these 
projects,  as  well,  oftfn  change  con- 
siderably between  the  date  that  they  are 
studied  and  the  date  that  they  are  up 
before  our  committee  for  authorization 
and  actual  congressional  authorization. 
In  many  instances  that  lag  time  Is  most 
unreasonable.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vision is  to  get  these  projects  before 
them  when  the  figures  we  have  are  re- 
liable and  obviously  when  the  projects 
are  needed. 

Therefore,  because  of  that  principle, 
and  knowing  the  problems  that  have 
been  involved,  in  particular  relation  to 
this  bill,  it  having  been  3  years  before 
we  had  an  omnibus  bill.  I  support  the 
concept  of  $10  million — no  more  than 
that — for  estimated  Federal  share  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control,  and 
beach  erosion  projects,  to  be  subject  to 
committee  authorization. 

However,  it  is  my  personal  view  that 
possibly  the  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
beach  erosion  projects  should  be  a  lesser 
amount,  because  that  involves  about  85 
percent  of  the  projects  in  this  bill,  as 
an  example. 

However,  we  have  crossed  that  bridge. 
Tlie  SIO  million  figure  offers  one  problem. 
1  should  like  to  discuss  it  briefly.  I  may 
have  an  amendment  relating  to  it.  The 
figure  involved  in  the  $10  million  top 
figure  relates  to  the  "estimated  Federal 
share."  Many  times  when  we  get  to  the 
appropriation  stage,  the  amotmt  esti- 
mated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  increases 
substantially.  If  there  is  one  thing  I 
want  to  be  sure  is  avoided  by  this  SIO  mil- 
lion authorization  section,  so  far  as  Uiis 
Member  is  concerned,  it  Is  to  see  that 
this  is  not  used  as  a  subterfuge  and  not 
made  a  sham  out  of  by  the  proponents 
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of  the  projects,  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  using  the  SIO 
million  figure,  their  objective  being  to 
keep  under  it  even  though  they  know  full 
well  that  that  figure  would  not  be  sub- 
stantiated at  a  later  appropriation  date, 
when  a  new  estimate  would  have  to  be 
Justified. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  in  the 
record  that  the  $10  million  figure  which 
is  authorized  is  an  estimated  Federal 
share,  and  that  can  be  increased  sub- 
stantially at  the  time  of  the  appropria- 
tion without  additional  authorization  by 
our  committee. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  if  that  is  not  a  correct  state- 
ment. The  amount  authorized  in  this 
bill,  and  all  others,  is  the  "estimated  Fed- 
eral share"  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  as 
it  relates  to  the  $10  million  committee 
authorization  secUon  in  the  bill;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
3t  tlie  time  of  the  appropriation  the  fig- 
ure can  be  exceeded  without  our  com- 
mittee acting  further  on  the  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  may  not 
exceed  the  $10  million  authorization. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  quoting  the  lan- 
guace  In  section  201.  a  committee  au- 
thorization similar  to  that  for  public 
biiildlnss.  which  section  is  for  projects 
estimated  to  cost  not  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion, wliich  reads  as  follows:  "if  the  e.sti- 
inated  Federal  first  cost  of  such  project 
were  SIO  million"— that  is  the  estimated 
Federal  first  cost.  Before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  that  figure  could  be 
exceeded  if  the  e.stimale  at  that  time 
siiould  exceed  the  citimate  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No:  the  ap- 
propriation could  n-)t  exceed  ?10  million. 
For  example,  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee were  considering  a  project,  the 
authorization  for  which  might  be  $.=>  mil- 
lion, that  committee  could  not  make  an 
expenditure  of  S6  million.  The  same 
rule  applies  here. 

Ml-.  CRAMER.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
mrm  an  additional  question,  using  the 
example  of  the  HnusatorUc  River  Basin 
on  page  41  of  the  bUl.  There  is  proposed 
theauthoi-izin!!  of  the  project  "at  an  esti- 
mated co'^t  of  $5,100,000." 

U  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  th.it  proj- 
ect St  the  time  of  appropriation  is  .S6  mil- 
lion, in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
wnuld  the  Appropriations  Committee  ex- 
ceed it,^  authority,  if  it  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  funds  in  excess  of  S5.1 
million? 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  believe  it 
would. 

Mr  CRAMFR.  I  hope  that  is  true,  but 
1  understand  that  is  not  the  procedure 
followed,  and  that  in  many  instances  the 
Appropriations  Committee  exceeds  the 
amount  and  does  .so  because  the  language 
is  "the  estimated  cost." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  submitted  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  at  $5.1  million  and  is 
so  approved,  no  appropriation  should  be 
made  in  excess  of  that  amoun^. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  it  the  Intention  of 
the  gentleman — because  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  gentleman,  as  well — that  the 
SIO  million  top  figure  shall  be  the  limi- 
tation not  only  for  authorization  before 
our  committee  but  also  for  appropri- 
ations before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  -lentle- 
man  is  staling  correctly  what  section  201 
intends  to  accomplish.  There  can  not 
be  an  appropriation  in  excess  of  the  au- 
thorized amount. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  hope,  with  this  legislative  rec- 
ord, that  the  top  limitation  will  be  ob- 
served. I  should  be  very  concerned  if 
by  authorizing  an  estimated  amount  ap- 
propriations could  be  provided  for  a 
project  substantially  in  excess  of  that 
amount.  I  hope  this  legislative  record 
will  clarify  that. 

There  is  one  other  point  relating  to 
new  authorizations  generally  under  this 
bill  which  I  want  to  discuss.  It  takes 
another  giant  step— and  1  beheve  a  giant 
step  forward — by  providing  that  the 
small  project  authorization  amounts  and 
the  lump  sum  appropriations  shall  be 
increased.  The  total  appropriation  is 
to  be  increased  to  some  $10  million  for 
all  of  these  small  projects,  and  the  size 
of  the  projects  is  to  be  increased  from 
$200,000  per  project,  for  Federal  costs, 
for  rivers  and  harbors,  to  $500,000.  and 
from  $400,000  for  beach  erosion  to 
$500,000.  That  brings  those  into  uni- 
foimitv.  Flood  control  remains  at  the 
present  amount  of  $1  million  which  does 
not  require  authorization  by  Congress 
and  under  this  new  procedure  authori- 
zation by  the  committees,  or  even  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  a  survey  of  the  project. 

Tliese  are  the  small  projects  on  which 
tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  can  act  to  au- 
thorize them.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
have  submissions  made  to  them  regard- 
ing the  project,  but  our  committee  does 
not  need  to  take  action  thereon. 

I  believe  that  is  a  sound  approach. 
The  proposal  in  the  subcommittee  was 
to  make  it  $1  million  for  all  such  proj- 
ecte.  The  full  comnuttee,  I  believe 
properly  so.  made  it  half  a  million  dollars 
for  beach  erosion  and  rivers  and  liar- 
bors.  and  $1  million  for  flood  control,  as 
it  presently  Is.    I  support  that  action. 

There  were  two  other  matters  on 
which  the  committee  took  action.  I  wish 
to  call  those  brieBy  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

First,  this  bill  authorizes  a  codification 
of  all  water  resources  laws,  which  will 
permit  those  who  are  interested,  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  local  authorities,  to 
know  exactly  what  is  the  basic  law  relat- 
ing to  all  of  these  projects  now  and  in 
the  future,  as  was  done  with  respect  to 
the  highway  recodification.  I  believe 
that  Is  a  sound  approach,  and  I  am  con- 
fident the  Engineers  will  carry  It  out  in 
the  very  near  future. 

There  is  another  section  which  was 
written  into  the  bill,  which  contains 
language  I  shall  comment  on,  relating 
to  those  commimities  which  wish  to  go 
forward  with  a  project   and  be  reim- 


bursed for  the  expenditure  when  the  con- 
struction is  consistent  with  whatever 
plan  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
Many  such  examples  have  been  called  to 
our  attention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  some  in  this  bill  where  we  specifically 
as  a  committee— and  hopefully,  the 
Congress — authorize  repayment  to  those 
local  communities  when  the  work  done 
is  consistent  with  the  plans  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  not  pick 
and  choose  in  these  projects,  we  should 
not  say  "yes;  it  is  all  right '  to  one  and 
not  to  another,  without  having  some 
sort  of  standard  apply  to  all  of  them. 
For  that  reason,  I  proposed,  and  there  is 
now  in  this  bill,  a  provision  that  a  restudy 
be  made  relating  to  what  our  policy 
should  be  concerning  reimbursement  of 
moneys  expended  by  the  local  interests 
on  projects  when  the  work  done  is  con- 
sistent with  the  authorized  project,  per- 
mitting possible  Federal  repayment  to 
that  commimity  or  local  agency  some- 
time In  the  future. 

I  hope  it  will  result  in  some  standard 
or  nationwide  policy  relating  to  this 
matter,  which  can  be  considered  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  next  authorization 
bill.  I  think  this  is  a  good  and  sound 
approach  to  this  problem  which  to  date 
we  are  dealing  with  on  a  project-by- 
project.  piecemeal  basis,  with  no  leal 
standards  being  involved. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  LandrumI. 

Mr.  LANDRUM  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
quest this  time  so  as  to  address  some 
questions  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
with  regard  to  a  project  in  Georgia 
known  as  Trotter's  Shoals.  In  years  past 
it  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not 
have  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  at 
this  point  if  It  is  true  that  this  project 
is  now  before  his  committee  as  pending 
business.  Is  that  true.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FALLON.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
nlan  that  no  consideration  was  given  to 
Trotter's  Shoals  as  a  project  this  year 
because  at  the  time  we  were  considering 
the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  bill  we  did  not  have  the  proper 
reports  on  Trotter's  Shoals,  but  I  under- 
stand that  we  do  have  the  reports  and 
it  will  be  pending  business  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  'Works  when  an 
omnibus  bill  is  considered  next  year. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Is  it  the  Intention 
of  the  chairman  that  his  committee  will 
meet  next  year,  in  1966.  to  consider  an 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill? 

Mr.  FALLON.  That  Is  the  desire  of 
the  committee  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  And  at  that  time  the 
Trotter's  ShoaU  project  will  be  pending 
business  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  FALLON.  It  Is  pending  business 
and  will  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  record  discloses 
that  the  project  labeled  as  Trotter's 
Shoals  now  has  the  approval  of  the  De- 
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partments  of  Commerce.  Defense.  HEW, 
Agriculture,  Interior  as  well  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.    Is  that  correct? 

Ml-.  FALLON.  As  I  understand  It.  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  So  there  will  be  no 
necessity  when  the  committee  recon- 
vfiip.'i  January  next  to  again  ask  these 
dep.irtments  to  make  reports? 

Mr.  FALLON.  No.  It  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  get  a  second  report.  It  will  be 
pendin5  business. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gcntie- 
mnn. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  B*LnwiNl. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  .support  of  S.  2300.  During  the  5 
Kecks  of  intensive  hearings  that  our 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  held  on 
the  flood  control  aspects  of  the  bill,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  very 
closely  with  the  chairman  of  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  JonesI.  No  person 
in  this  House  worked  with  more  dili- 
gence, more  conscientiousness,  and  more 
sincerity  on  this  flood  control  section 
of  the  bill  than  did  the  gentleman  from 
AlBbama  (Mr.  JonesI.  It  was  a  privi- 
k'ze  on  my  part  to  work  with  him  on  this 
bill. 

This  bill  is  a  many-faceted  bill.  It  af- 
fects practically  evei-y  part  of  the  coun- 
trj'  In  the  northern  California  region 
the  bill  contains  authorization  for  a  very 
important  deep  w-ater  chatinel  project 
from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton. 
This  is  a  project  which  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  trend  toward  deeper 
draft  shipping  which  has  occurred  since 
World  War  II.  This  trend  has  had  an 
impact  on  deep  water  ports  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Since  World  War  II,  particularly  with 
tankers  and  bulk  cargo  carriers,  there 
have  been  bigger  and  bigger  ships  built 
with  deeper  draft,  and  the  old  channel 
depths  that  at  one  time  could  accom- 
modate all  tj'pes  of  ships  no  longer  can 
accommodate  the  new  type  vessels.  For 
this  reason  it  Is  Important  to  the  north- 
em  California  region  that  there  is  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  the  project  authoriz- 
ing a  deep  water  channel  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  to  Stockton  to  handle  the 
deeper  draft  ships  now  coming  into  San 
Fruncisco  Bay  and  serving  the  ports  on 
the  tributaries  to  that  bay. 

Also,  In  this  bill  is  another  survey  im- 
portant to  that  area;  that  is  the  author- 
ization of  a  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
an  interceptor  drain  to  go  around  San 
Piancsico  Bay  and  out  to  the  ocean  to 
handle  the  disfwsal  of  sewage  effluent 
and  industrial  wastes,  including  agri- 
cultural waste  waters  so  that  these  might 
be  disposed  of  in  the  ocean  and  not  in- 
volve further  pollution  to  San  Francisco 
Bay.  This  is  a  study  to  determine 
whether  coiutruction  of  such  an  Inter- 
ceptor drain  might  be  feasible.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  have  to  come  back  to  Congress  and 
be  considered  by  this  body. 

There  are  in  this  bill  .several  projects 
involving  public  power  on  a  major  scale, 
and  on  these  projects  there  was  a  sincere 
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difference  of  opinion  within  our  commit- 
tee. And  there  has  been  for  many  years 
a  sincere  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  as  a  whole  on  this 
issue.  In  most  cases,  the  House  has 
given  recognition  to  the  fact  that  in  con- 
nection with  multiple-purpose  projects 
it  may  be  necessary  to  authorize  public 
power  as  a  part  of  those  projects.  But 
where  projects  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  power  aspects  can  be  differentiated 
from  the  rest  of  the  project  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
these  should  be  handled. 

In  this  bill  this  issue  has  come  to  a 
focal  point  in  three  projects;  the  St. 
John's  project  in  Maine,  the  Cheat  River 
project  involving  Rowlesburg  Dam  in 
West  'Virginia  and  the  Flint  River  proj- 
ect in  Georgia. 

The  St.  John's  project  in  Maine  basi- 
call.v  is  a  single-purpose  project  for  all 
practical  purposes  because  It  involves 
more  than  95  percent  power,  and  there- 
fore it  is  basically  a  power  project.  The 
flood  control  aspects  in  it  are  minute. 

In  connection  with  the  Rowlesburg 
Dam  on  the  Cheat  River  in  West  'Virginia 
and  also  the  Flint  River  project,  these 
are  multiple-purpose  projects  that  could 
1)6  justified  from  an  economic  standpoint 
without  the  public  power  features  being 
constructed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  each  of  these  three  cases  there  was 
testimony  before  the  committee  by  rep- 
resentatives of  private  enterprise,  in  the 
form  of  the  investor-owned  public  utility 
companies  In  the  areas  involved  that 
they  had  been  proriding  the  power  needs 
of  the  area  and  felt  that  they  could  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  size  of  the  Federal  budget  today, 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
size  of  the  Federal  deficit  today  do  not 
fee!  that  Federal  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended where  testimony  has  been  given 
before  our  committee  that  the  power 
needs  of  an  area  can  adequately  be  sup- 
plied by  private  enterprl.se  in  the  form 
of  investor-owned  public  utility  compa- 
nies. For  this  reason  there  will  be 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  to  elimi- 
nate the  St.  John's  project  and  to  mod- 
ify the  Cheat  River  project  In  West  Vir- 
ginia nnd  the  Flint  River  project  in 
Georgia.  In  the  case  of  the  Cheat  River 
project,  the  amendment  will  authorize 
the  project  except  for  the  public  power 
aspects  of  the  project:  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Flint  River  project  the  amend- 
ment will  authorize  a  partnership  devel- 
opment of  the  project  so  that  private 
enterprise  can  develop  the  power  facili- 
ties In  connection  with  the  project. 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  the 
Cheat  River  project  in  West  Virginia 
that  an  application  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission  on 
the  part  of  an  investor-owned  public 
utility  for  a  permit  to  build  a  power  fa- 
cility on  that  river.  Just  a  few  weeks 
a?o — since  our  hearings  In  fact — the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  granted 
a  preliminary  permit  to  that  private  com- 
pany to  make  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  going  forward  with  such 
power  facilities  on  their  own. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  authoriz- 
ing a  public  power  project  In  connection 


with  that  dam  when  this  private  appli- 
cation is  pending  and  a  study  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  private  power  facilities  to 
provide  the  power  needs  of  that  area. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  amendments  will 
be  offered  during  the  amendment  period 
We  hope  the  House  will  consider  these 
amendments  on  their  merits,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  need  for  our  saving  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  wherever 
such  savings  are  possible. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  tMr.  White] 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  about  a  bill  which 
I  introduced.  H.R.  8298.  and  which  I  had 
hoped  would  become  a  part  of  this  omni- 
bus bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  grant  rights  of  storage 
and  transportation  on  the  Dwoishak  Res- 
ervoir In  Idaho. 

My  question  Is  with  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  committee  toward  the 
bill  and  whether  it  was  judged  necessary 
for  the  activities  planned  on  that  res- 
ervoir. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Idaho  that  the  Flood  Control  Subcom- 
mittee examined  the  proposition  which 
the  gentleman  has  reference  to,  most 
thoroughly. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ai-my  reported  that  it  now 
is  in  possession  of  suflScient  statutory  au- 
thority to  do  under  existing  law  what 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  proposes  to  do 
in  his  resolution. 

If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the  1962 
Flood  Control  Act,  sections  2667  and  2668 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  this  confers  ample 
power  upon  the  Secretary  to  do  every- 
thing he  could  do  under  H.R.  8298,  If  it 
were  adopted. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  the  commit- 
tee to  report  out  that  bill,  since  there  is 
ample  statutory  authority  to  accomplish 
the  alms  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  bill  which  he  has 
brought  before  the  Congress  today 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr 

FuLTOKl. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  full  support  of  the 
project  to  pro\ide  flood  protection  on 
Chartiers  Creek  Basin  in  Peni^ylvania. 
which  is  to  be  found  at  page  57  of  the 
bin.  and  which  is  located  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin,  and  to  be  found  at  page  37 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  FTT-TON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  today  to  urge 
immediate  authorization  of  the  Char- 
tiers  Valley  flood  control  program 
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The  House  Public  Works  Committee  Is 
to  be  congratulaled  on  approving  this 
vitally  necessary  program  when  report- 
iM  to  the  House  favorably  S.  2300,  the 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 
bill.  ,  ^  . 

on  April  21.  1965.  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
stronRly  urging  that  the  committee  act 
favorably  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Ch.irtiers  Valley  flood  control  program 
m  Allegheny  County.  Pa.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary and  iirueut  program,  and  should 
be  considered  on  an  empryency  basis, 
not  oiily  because  of  the  families,  homos, 
ana  busines-scs  endangered,  but  because 
this  valley  contains  many  U.S.  defense 
hidustne.--,.  The  various  Federal  aeen- 
cips  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  have  all  approved  this 
project  and  recommended  its  completion. 
The  Chartiers  Valley  flood  control 
project  has  now  been  favorably  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Army  Eiisineers  for 
the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors in  Wa.shington.  DC.  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Department  of  Army, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Ai-my.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budset  approved  this 
project  on  April  10, 1964. 

The  Chartiers  Valley  area  in  Allegheny 
and  Washington  Counties  contains  276.67 
square  miles,  has  217,592  population  in 
Allegheny  County,  and  98.984  popula- 
tion in  Washington  County.  The  total 
number  of  employees  of  Chartiers  Valley 
industries  is  about  6.500  in  the  Carnegie- 
Bridgeville  region.  Allegheny  County,  and 
about  4,000  employees  in  the  Canona- 
burg-Hoaston  region,  Washington  Coun- 
ty. It  is  apparent  that  the  Chartiers 
Valley  area  is  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  these  recurring  annual  floods  in  this 
valley  have  caused  great  damage  and  loss 
to  many  people  in  this  large  geographical 
area 

Ks  Congressman  for  the  27th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania, 
representing  the  Chartiers  Valley  area  in 
Allegheny  County.  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Tom  Morg.a?i.  of 
Washington  County,  as  well  as  with  our 
two  U.S.  Senators  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
svlvanla.  Senator  Joseph  Clark  and  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott,  to  see  that  the 
Chartiers  Valley  flood  control  program  is 
immediately  undertaken  to  eliminate 
further  unnecessary  disasters  and  hard- 
ship In  this  economically  depressed  area. 
All  citizens  in  the  area,  business  and 
labor  alike,  are  united  in  appealing  for 
immediate  action  on  this  long  overdue 
flood  control  program. 

I  stroiiglv  urge  the  immediate  author- 
ization of  the  Chartiers  Valley  flood  con- 
trol nrogram  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
prevent  damage  to  vital  national  indus- 
tries in  the  Chartiers  Valley  at  this 
time  of  stress  and  strain  in  Vietnam. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Jiomes,  the  jobs,  the  workers,  and  their 
families  in  the  Chartiers  Valley  are  in 
danger  every  year  as  there  have  been 
almost  annual  damaging  floods  in  the 
Charters  Valley  over  50  years  now.  In 
1956  the  area  was  declared  a  national 


disaster  emergency  area  when  Chartiers 
Creek  once  more  flooded  its  banks  and 
the  valley  it  traces.  And  as  recently  as 
1963  the  residents  of  Chartiers  Valley 
were  again  subjected  to  a  disastrous 
flood. 

Immediate  authorization  is  essential 
to  safeguard  the  lines,  the  businesses,  the 
homes,  and  families  of  the  Chartiers 
Valley  and  to  protect  the  vital  defense 
industry  located  there. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Al.ibama.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  X  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clabk). 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  bill  presently  being 
considered  will  relate  entirely  to  only  one 
project — the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  in  northern  Maine.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  engage  in  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion conceniing  private  versus  public 
power;  rather.  I  want  only  to  talk  some 
economic  sense.  That  there  are  serious 
questions  concerning  the  economic  fea- 
sibility of  this  project  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  tnat  these  questions  concern- 
ing it  are  coming  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— so  what  we  have  to  discuss  is  bi- 
partisan in  nature. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  authoriza- 
tion will,  in  due  course  of  time,  amount 
to  something  well  in  excess  of  $300  mil- 
lion. The  present  authorization  is  for 
S227  million — which,  by  the  way.  con- 
stitutes almost  10  percent  of  the  entire 
bill.  However,  if  it  is  authorized,  and  in 
time  built  with  an  additional  $80  million 
for  transmission  lines,  the  total  cost  will 
be  about  S300  million. 

Now.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  $300  million  is  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  consider.  If  the  propo.sed  proj- 
ect had  clear  benefits  to  the  Nation:  if 
the  Federal  agencies  Involved  were  in 
agreement:  if  it  were  going  to  pay  Itself 
off  in  due  course  of  time;  and  if  it  bene- 
fited the  New  England  area  without 
damaging  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
then  we  might  be  able  to  proceed  with 
confidence.  But  it  does  none  of  these 
things — and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  bill 
with  five  strikes  against  it  has  to  be  con- 
sidered a  bad  bill — any  way  you  look  at 
it. 

Let  us  take  up  these  five  points  briefly, 
examine  them  carefully,  and  then  see  if 
our  colleagues  can  still,  in  good  con- 
science, approve  such  a  massive  author- 
ization. 

First,  the  question  must  be  raised  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  a  clear  bene- 
fit to  the  Nation.  I  think  to  Ije  fair  one 
must  agree  the  expenditiu-e  of  well  over 
200  million  Federal  dollars  in  Maine 
would  bring  benefits  to  that  State. 
Even  if  only  temporai-y — and  it  would  be 
temporai-y — a  depressed  region  would  be 
helped.  The  question  then  immediately 
comes  to  mind  as  to  whether  there  might 
not  be  a  better  way  to  assist  this  State, 
and  it  would  appear — once  looking  at 
this  project — there  must  be  a  nimiber  of 
ways  which  are  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  extensive  testimony  during  our 
committee's  hearings  indicated  that  in 
order  for  this  project  to  succeed — to  be 
economically  fe.<isible — it  had  to  be  con- 
sidered on  a  New  England-wide  basis. 

There  is  also  considerable  evidence 
that  although  the  theoretical  purpose  of 


the  project  is  to  help  reduce  the  high 
power  costs  of  this  region,  it  will  not 
even  do  that.  Therefore,  if  this  power 
project  is  a  temporary  pumping  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  into  the  Maine  economic 
bloodstream  and  there  are  better  ways 
to  accomplish  such  a  goal,  then  I  submit 
it  cannot  be  classified  as  a  project  having 
national  benefits.  I  have  every  desire 
to  assist  the  people  of  Maine  with  their 
economic  problems;  I  am  simply  saying 
we  should,  und  can,  do  that  within  the 
context  of  national  benefit. 

The  second  important  question  which 
must  be  discussed  if  we  are  to  bring  any 
sort  of  reason  to  this  proposal  relates  to 
the  disagreement  of  Federal  agencies 
over  the  desirability  of  proceeding  at 
this  time  with  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
portion  of  the  Passamaquoddy  project. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  July  9  of  this  year,  indicated 
basic  disagreements  between  several 
agencies  concerning  the  project.  For 
this  reason,  I  suggested  in  my  supple- 
mental views  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee report  on  S.  2300  that  the  Inter- 
ested Federal  agencies  have  not  given 
the  Congress  sufficient  information  upon 
which  to  make  an  enlightened  decision. 
The  Interior  Department  gives  us  a  set 
of  numbers  concerning  costs  on  the  proj- 
ect. But  these  numbers  are  directly 
challenged  by  the  electric  companies  of 
the  area  who  should  be  in  a  pretty  good 
position  to  know  the  cost  situation  in 
their  own  area.  In  addition,  two  com- 
prehensive engineering  studies,  done  by 
consulting  engineering  firms,  challenged 
the  cost  figures  of  Interior,  The  Com- 
merce Department,  In  their  report,  ex- 
pressed reservations  concerning  the  proj- 
ect. The  Treasury  Department  ques- 
tioned the  interest  rates  used  in  chart- 
ing the  costs  of  the  job. 

Now.  in  the  midst  of  all  of  this  con- 
fusion, we  are  being  asked  to  proceed 
with  an  authorization  of  immense  size 
without  further  information.  The  elec- 
tric compariies  of  the  area,  rather  than 
simply  opposing  this  project  have  offered 
concrete,  well-thought-out,  and  feasible 
economic  alternatives  that  would  not  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  a  dime  of  the 
publics  money.  Therefore,  I  submit 
that  this  hardly  quaUfles  as  a  project 
with  which  we  can  proceed  with  con- 
fidence. 

Meeting  the  standards  of  feasibility 
previously  established  by  the  Congress 
brings  us  into  still  another  gray  area 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  we  aU  know  it 
is  a  requirement  that  other  alternnlives 
be  carefully  examined  before  requests 
for  authorization  are  made.  Yet  here 
we  find,  from  the  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ings, that  the  Interior  Department 
quickly  skimmed  over  available  alterna- 
tives— that  is,  the  generation  of  electric 
power  by  large  thermal  plants — both 
conventional  and  nuclear,  tied  to 
pumped-storaje  electric  plants.  Several 
Federal  agencies  questioned  the  lack  of 
sufficient  exploration  of  these  alterna- 
tives, and  I  question  them  as  well.  Ad- 
ditionally. It  was  admitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  at  the  hearings 
that  no  studies,  or  even  conversations, 
had  been  held  with  the  private  com- 
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panies  of  this  area  concerning  the  mar- 
keting of  the  power  to  be  produced.  And 
yet  more  than  90  percent  of  this  power 
will  have  to  be  sold  to  these  companies 
for  the  project  even  to  come  close  to  be- 
ing feasible.  The  electric  companies 
have  indicated  serious  reservations 
about  the  ultimate  purchase  of  the  out- 
put of  this  project,  because  they  say  the 
power  will  cost  too  much:  will.  In  fact, 
cost  more  than  they  are  producing  power 
for  at  some  of  their  plants  right  now, 
and  most  certainly  will  cost  more  than 
the  average  to  be  produced  in  New  Eng- 
land by  1972  when  this  project  would  go 
on  the  line.  No  consideration  of  nu- 
clear-conventional thermal  plants  tied 
to  pumped  storage,  no  consideration  of 
marketing  plans;  this  hardly  meets  the 
standards  of  the  Congress,  requiring 
thorough  examination  of  feasible  alter- 
natives. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  fundamental 
Issue.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether  the 
Congress  is  being  asked  here  for  a  sub- 
sidy rather  than  an  investment  that  will 
pay  off  over  a  period  of  years.  In  an  un- 
usual move,  the  Interior  Department  is 
taking  a  100-year  period  of  amortization 
and  benefit,  when,  by  their  own  previous 
standards,  50  years  is  used.  Why  does 
this  project  have  a  100-year  life?  I  still 
do  not  have  the  answer  to  that  question. 
If  anything,  it  should  probably  have  a 
25-year  life  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in 
the  New  England  area,  anyway,  the 
rapid  development  of  nuclear  power  and 
large-scale  conventional  thermal  effi- 
ciencies are  making  waterpower  peaking 
stations  iiicreasingly  obsolete.  Some 
engineers  question  whether  any  such 
plant  can  now  be  considered  modern  and 
efficient  when  measured  against  the  fact 
that  the  small  Yankee  atomic  electric 
plant  in  this  area,  built  at  a  cost  of  only 
S40  million,  is  turning  out  power — and 
more  of  it — than  this  massive  project  will 
be  able  to  do  a  half  decade  or  more  from 
now.  How  can  we  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  t)elieve  that  EJickey-Lincoln 
School  will  be  an  efficient,  low-cost 
power  source  in  the  year  2070?  A  ques- 
tionable payoff  In  economic  terms 
Indeed. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  even  considering  all  the  foregoing, 
if  the  project  benefited  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States — which  it  does  not  or  it 
hardly  seems  likely  there  would  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  that  area  op- 
po.~ing  it^ — you  could  make  some  kind  of 
a  ca.se  for  it,  provided  it  did  no  harm  to 
other  areas  of  the  Nation.  But  il  does. 
It  would  mean,  for  example,  tliat  this 
large  hydroelectric  plant  would  be  built — 
slowing  down  the  develoiiment  of  the 
nuclear  industry  in  the  New  England  re- 
gion, reducing  the  sale  of  coal  and  oil 
to  the  region  and  benefiting  no  one  at  all 
since  it  would  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
power  to  the  consumers  of  the  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frankly  I  get  a  little  lost 
In  the  maze  of  some  kind  of  new  politi- 
cal-economic logic  that  asks  us  earlier 
In  the  session  to  appropriate  moneys  to 
assist  economically  deprived  Appalachia 
and  its  coal  industry — and  then  later  in 
the  session  asks  us  to  authorize  even 
Kore  Federal  moneys  so  that  we  can 
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reduce  this  business  more  in  Appalachia 
by  building  a  project  which  will  do  noth- 
ing for  the  people  of  New  England. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  like  something 
out  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  And  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  saying  therein,  "Will 
you  walk  a  Uttle  faster,  said  the  whiting 
to  the  snail,  there's  a  porpoise  close  be- 
hind us  and  he's  treading  on  my  tail." 
This  project  is  a  porpoise  treading  on 
everyone's  tail — costing  everyone,  bene- 
fiting no  one.  I  suggest  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  had  best  walk  a  little  slower  on 
this  one.  I  suggest  it  be  retui-ned  for 
considerably  further  study  until  such 
time  as  the  Federal  agencies  involved 
can  give  us  a  clear  picture  of  whiit  we  are 
doing  with  our  constituents'  money. 

Ml-.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  IMr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Congressman  Titpper  and  I  have  written 
Members  of  the  House  conccrmng  the 
desirability  of  House  approval  of  the  so- 
called  Dickey-Lincoln  School  projects  In 
northern  Mahie.    The  full  text  follows; 

Deah  Colleacue:  We  are  writing  to  you 
to  urge  your  support  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
Scliool  flood  control  and  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect on  the  Upper  St.  John  River  in  Maine 
as  aulliorlzeti  under  S.  2300.  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  hiirbors  bill.  This  project  which 
was  strongly  endorsed  by  President  Johnson 
in  A  letter  of  transmittal  to  both  the  House 
;3nd  the  Senate  has  passed  the  Senate  and. 
of  course,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  when  this  bill  comes  up  for 
consideration  this  week  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  strllce  this  project  from  the  bill.  In  an 
effort  to  gain  yo\ir  support  for  this  project 
and  to  correct  misunderstandings  which  mav 
have  arisen  we  submit  the  lollowlng  points 
for  your  consideration : 

1.  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project  has 
a  benefit  cost  ratio  of  1.86  to  1. 

2.  History  has  shown  that  Federal  hydro- 
electric plants  bringing  low-cost  electricity 
into  f<n  area  have  stimulated  the  demand 
for  power  from  fossil  luel  generating  plants: 
i.e..  plants  using  coal.  oil.  or  gas.  so  that  the 
demand  for  such  fuel  is  enhanced. 

3.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  private 
utilities  were  violently  opposed  to  hydroelec- 
tric projects  at  first  but  after  they  realized 
the  benefits  which  accrued  to  them  through 
the  increased  consumption  of  electricity 
brought  about  by  the  decrease  In  rates  they 
began  to  cooperate  with  such  projects.  Ou 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  in  1962. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  ne- 
gotiated a  jointly  constructed  transmission 
grid  wlUi  private  companies  to  market  pub- 
lic power  on  that  river.  *,nst  year  Secretary 
Udall  again  successfully  negotiated  a  huge 
project  Integrating  the  electric  facilities  of 
the  Pacific  Northv.est  and  the  Pacific  South- 
west. .Six  private  utilities,  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  Department  of  Interior  are 
participating  in  this  history-making  project 
and  today  the  largest  combine,  comprising 
nearly  all  of  the  western  utilities.  Is  dis- 
cussing with  the  Department  of  Interior  the 
legitimate  role  each  can  play  in  meeting  the 
future  power  needs  of  a  10-State  area, 

4.  The  alternate  proposal  of  an  atomic 
plant  with  pumped  storage  proposed  by  the 
Electric  Coordinating  Council  of  New  Eng- 


land In  Its  last-minute  attempt  to  thwart 
the  Dickey  project  does  not  stand  up  as 
Indicated  by  the  attached  memorandum. 

There  Is  no  question  that  nuclear  energy 
holds  great  promise  for  the  future.  We 
thlnlc  It  should  be  developed  Just  as  we  be- 
lieve our  fo.ssil  fuel  resources  should  be  de- 
veloped and  used.  But  we  do  not  think  we 
cfin  casually  dismiss  the  flexibility  and  com- 
patibility of  hydroelectric  energy  which  com- 
plements rather  than  competes  with  thermal 
generating  sources.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Dickey-LincoUi  School  project  and  Its  asso- 
ciated tran.smlnslon  system  wUl  help  stimu- 
late the  aforementioned  use  of  fossil  fuel  and 
nuclear  energy  In  New  England  by  lowering 
rates  and  increasing  consumption  of  electri- 
cal energy  thus  requiring  larger  thermal 
gerier.Hting  c,Tp,-.city. 

5.  The  Dickey  project  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  since  a  survey  was  first  authorized 
by   President    Elsenhower   In    1956. 

6.  The  project  was  thoroughly  reviewed  by 
the  Federal  Pov/er  Commission  which  gave 
the  project  a  green  light  only  after  making 
the  flndmg  that  there  was  no  better  alter- 
nate. 

7.  Tliere  is  no  question  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  this  power.  Even  the  opponents 
to  the  project  admitted  this  need  in  hearings 
before  the  subconunlttee. 

8.  Although  the  ratio  of  power  benefits  to 
flood  control  and  other  benefits  of  this  proj- 
ect la  very  high,  this  Is  certainly  not  unprec- 
edented In  Congress  especially  where  the 
need  for  low-cost  power  is  acute. 

9.  As  a  long-standing  policy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  does  not  discuss  the  mar- 
keting of  power  for  any  project  prior  to  au- 
thorization by  Congres;;.  This  policy  is  a 
soimd  one  because  no  Member  of  the  House 
would  advocate  the  Federal  Government 
committing  Itself  to  a  course  of  action  before 
the  proper  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  had  approved  that 
course  of  action. 

10.  AU  computations  were  made  in  accord- 
aqce  with  Senate  Document  No.  97.  Compu- 
tatlotia  for  the  marketing  of  the  power  In- 
cluded load  factor,  capacity,  and  energy  and 
repayment  within  50  years  which  included 
both  the  cost  of  the  project  ($227  million) 
plus  the  transmission  line  ($73  millionl. 
AU  figures  were  studied  and  approved  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

11.  The  project  as  the  support  of  ail  ap- 
propriate executive  agencies,  including  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

12.  Power  costs  In  New  England  are  the 
highest  of  any  region  In  the  country;  and 
there  Is  no  public  power  yardstick  In  any  of 
the  six  New  England  States. 

13.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project 
would  be  located  In  an  economically  de- 
pressed area  where,  for  example,  33  percent 
of  the  families  have  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year;  48.6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  over  65  or  under  15  years  of  age. 
This  Is  an  area  where  wholesale  rates  for 
electric  energy  average  three  times  what 
Dlckey-LIncoIn  School  rates,  delivered  would 
be, 

14.  The  price  of  power  from  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  will  be  less  than  one- 
half  that  of  the  average  charge  in  New  Eng- 
land today. 

15.  All  of  the  power  projects  in  the  bill 
r.re  good  projects  In  meeting  the  beneflt-cost 
tests  laid  down  by  the  Congress.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  compares  very  favorably  with 
tliese  otlier  projects. 

We  believe  this  project  to  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  Maine.  New   England,  and  the 
country  and   therefor  seek  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.    D.    Hathaway, 

Second  District,  Maine. 
Stanlet  R.  Tcpper. 
First  District,  Maine. 
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Power    Company    SvaaxmrrE    for    Dicket- 

LiNcciLN   School   Project    Is   NIisleadinc. 

Costly,  and  Not  Capable  op  Serving  the 

Same  Pcrpose 
(Py  the  Nutlonal  Riiral  Electric  CooperatlYC 
A.ssocmtlon) 

Tlie  Electric  C'jordlniitlng  Coiincil  of  New 
England  lECCNEi.  which  numbers  the  prin- 
cipal luvesior-owned  electric  utilities  In  that 
roglon  among  it:i  membership,  claims  that  It 
hns  devised  u  .sutatltute  project  which  pur- 
ports to  be  superior  to  the  Dlckey-LlncoIn 
School  development  imd  to  thereby  render 
the  liitter  unneccssury.  The  proposed  sub- 
E-Cltuto  pUm.  which  w  is  released  scarcely  a 
week  before  the  Hotr-e  he.arings.  combines  a 
pumped  btorage  pe.iking  plant  m  western 
M.'tssjohusettfi  and  a  nuclear  baseload  plant 
on  Long  Island  Sound  In  Connecticut  aa  an 
olternotive  to  the  all  hydro  Dickey-Lincoln 
Stltool  development  in  northeustera  Maine. 
TJio  companies'  alternative  Is  asserledly  de- 
signed to  parallel  Dlekcy-Llncoln  School,  but 
It  fulls  10  do  this  in  a  number  of  Important 
respects. 

Dickey  and  Lincoln  School  would  together 
develop  794.000  kllowntts  of  installed  capac- 
ity Of  thI.H  amount.  It  Is  estimated  that 
635,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  would  be  used 
lOr  pcitklnc  purpaiies  with  an  annual  output 
nf  330  milUon  kilowntt-hours;  the  remaining 
159,000  kilowatts  being  used  to  produce  an 
annua!  6n5  million  kilowatt-hours  of  energy 
at  50  percent  load  factor.  Net  annual  gen- 
eration would  therefore  be  1.025  million  kilo. 
w'liH-hf'urs- 

The  big  block  of  635.000-kiIowatt  peaking" 
capiicity  wovtld  be  available  to  any  electric 
system  which  operates  its  own  generation. 
Its  cost  delivered  would  be  $15  per  kilowatt 
per  year  as  compared  to  S23.50  per  kllo- 
w;itt  vear  estimated  by  FPC  to  apply  to  new 
power  company  plants  scheduled  for  New 
England.  The  50-percenl  load  factor  energy 
could  be  sold  to  co-opa,  municipals,  and 
power  compiinies  which  do  not  own  any  gen- 
eration. It  would  l>e  firm  power  for  Ihcm. 
18  woiild  cost  them  about  7  niills/kllowatt- 
hour  delivered.  Thev  now  pav  from  13  to 
20  mll!.=i. 

The  ECCNE  proposal  embodies  a  pumped 
storage  peaking  project  of  612.000  kilowatts 
In  western  Massachvisetts  and  a  15L}.000-kllo- 
wntt  portion  of  a  700.000-kllowatl  nuclear 
pl-mt  on  Long  Islaud  Sound.  The  combined 
project  would  develop  approximately  the 
same  capacity  and  annual  energy  as  Dickey- 
lilneoln  School.  But  the  stmllorlty  between 
the  two  plans  ends  there. 

First  of  all.  very  little  transmission  Is  as- 
sociated with  the  ECCNE  proposal:  $4  mil- 
lion compared  to  ?73  million  in  transmission 
for  the  Federal  Dlckey-Lir.poln  School  proj- 
eat.  ThiLs.  the  ECCNE  plan  Is  geographi- 
cally no  sub.'rtitutc  becau.=c  Its  power  could 
not  be  delivered  to  Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
of  eastern  Massachusetts.  Moreover,  the 
purported  economics  of  the  ECCNE  proposal 
are  not  supported  by  present  or  anticipated 
experience'  in  the  electric  industry,  as  the 
following  point.s  make  clear; 

1-  The  $80  per  kilowatt  cost  of  ECCNE's 
pumped  storage  peaking  capacity  Is  lower 
than  anything  built  in  modern  times  At 
chapter  7  ip.  1211  of  Its  National  Power 
survey,  entitled  "Peaking  Power."  the  PPC 
states:  "Economically  attractive  projects 
U8u:iny  cost  $100  to  S120  per  kilowatt  or 
lass."  Experience  has  taught  that  this  esti- 
mate, thotigh  essentially  accurate,  may  be 
slightly  liberal 

The  Taum  Sauk  project  of  the  Union  Elec- 
tric Co — the  most  recently  constructed 
pumped  storage  project  of  significance — hiis 
3SO.00O  kilowatts  mstalled  and  cost  850  mil- 
lion to  construct,  for  a  cost  of  $143  per  kilo- 
wnlt.  Projects  In  Colorado,  one  under  con- 
Ptrtictlon  and  one  proposed,  anticipate  costs 
of  $107  per  kilowatt  and  S137  per  kilowatt, 
respectively. 


In  the  light  of  the  above,  a  realistic  cost 
for  the  ECCNE  pumped  storage  project 
would  be  $110  per  kilowatt,  or  SB,8ao,000;  38 
percent  above  the  ECCNE  estimate. 

2.  Tlie  energy  costs  for  the  311  million 
Kllowatt-houra  expecwd  to  be  generated  from 
the  ECCNE  pumped  storngi-  project  also 
s'-ems  low.  A  widely  accepted  rule  of  thumb 
for  ]}uniped  storage  units  requires  3  kilo- 
wait-hours  of  offpeak  steam  energy  to  pump 
water  uphill  In  order  to  get  2  kilowatt-hours 
of  peaking  ener.v  from  the  storage  reservoir 
when  the  water  is  allowed  tn  run  back  down 
through  the  turbines,  since  electric  energy, 
even  at  wholesale  rates,  would  be  bargain 
priced  at  4.62  mills  per  kllowatt-hour,  claimed 
oy  ECCNE  to  be  itf  .Dumping  cost  per  kllo- 
watt-hour, it  teems  clear  they  have  only 
v.ounled  on  using  one  unit  of  energy  for 
pumping  In  order  to  get  one  bock  Therefore, 
the  proper  enerfty  costs  for  the  pumped  stor- 
age project  would  not  be  4  62  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  as  claimed  by  ECCNE, 
but  693  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  As 
II  result,  the  total  energy  costs  for 
the  project  would  not  be  $1,480,000,  as 
claimed,  but  42,230,000;  50  percent  above  the 
ECCNE  estimate. 

3.  The  ECCNE  plan  as.sumes  a  nuclear 
capacity  cos*  of  .$114  per  kilowatt  and  fuel 
cost  of  16  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  both  of 
which  figures  seem  extremely  low.  Also,  the 
choice  of  a  700.000-kilov/att  plant  as  the 
source  of  such  capacity  which  would  be  avail- 
able from  Dlckey-Llntoln  School  Is  inherently 
unfair  for  a  unit  cost  comparison. 

I  a)  At  chapter  5  of  the  National  Power 
Survey,  entitled  "Nuclear  Pcwer."  table  31 
indicates  that  a  500-megawatt  plant  con- 
structed as  late  as  1970  would  have  a  cost  of 
from  5132  to  $152  per  kilowatt.  Fuel  costs 
for  such  a  project  at  that  tiihp  might  be  1.7 
mills  per  kllowatt-hour.  Sj 

(bi  The  Advisory  Committee  Report  No. 
15  of  the  Survey,  entitled  "Nucle.-ir  Develop- 
ment." states  ill  its  table  KAl  that  the  in- 
stalled cost  of  a  SOn.OOO-kllowatt  nuclear 
unit  in  1967  will  vary  between  $160  and  SlBn. 
with  fuel  costs  running  1.9  mills  per 
kllowrtit.-hour 

(cl  We  rcsfectfully  point  out  that  no 
project  appronchlng  the  size  of  700,000  k'.'.o- 
watts.  which  the  ECCNE  proposal  envisions, 
hiis  yet  been  built  in  this  couiilry.  The  bes' 
known  plant  approaching  that  slse  Is  the 
Oyster  Creek  plant  of  the  Jersey  Central 
Power  &  Light  Co.  which  would  have  a 
nx.meplate  515.000-klIowatt  unit  Installed  at 
a  co£t  of  S€B  million,  averaging  out  to  a  per- 


kllowatt  cost  of  S132 — 16  percent  above  the 
$114  per  k.lowatt  estimate  by  ECCNE.  An. 
other  plnnt  under  C'jnstruction  Is  the  Nice 
•Mile  Point  Plant  of  th"  Niagara-Mohawk 
Power  Corp.  which  would  develop  .loo.ofjo 
kilowatts  Installed  at  a  cost  of  $90  2  million: 
this  averages  out  to  a  cost  oC  $180  per  kilo- 
watt. 58  percent  above  the  ECCNE  estimate 
In  view  of  the  above  it  io  likely  that  the 
lofi.OOO-kilowait  plant  would  cost  $180  per 
kilowatt,  while  the  700.000.kUowatt  plan- 
would  cost  1130  per  kilowatt,  both  subft.tn. 
tlolly  higher  than  the  ECCNE  CJtlmatc. 

4.  Tlie  ECCNE  cFtlmate  ot  atsoclated  trans- 
misslon  Is  only  83.950.000,  as  against  an  esti- 
mated $73  million  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  transmieslon,  Tlie  ECCNE  proposal 
thus  envisions  iransmisnlon  construction 
being  limited  to  the  Immediate  location  of 
the  plants.  Citizens  of  ^ermont  and  of  New 
Hiimpshlre  and  of  Maine  would  apparently  he 
limited  to  existing  transmlssvjn  line  voltaKes 
most  of  which,  at  115  kllovolts,  have  only 
one-ninth  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  pro- 
posed 345-kllovolt  Federal  lines.  Tlius,  the 
ECCNE  proposal.  In  terms  of  its  location,  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  lederal  project. 

5.  There  is  no  assurance  whatever  thai 
any  savings  derived  by  the  companies  from 
their  proposal  wotild  result  In  lower  power 
bills  for  the  consumers  of  New  England 
During  the  hearings,  the  ECCNE  company 
witnesses  refused  flatly  and  repeatedly  to 
answer  questions  as  to  the  rate  at  whicli 
power  from  their  proposed  substitute  would 
be  sold.  We  know  that  the  Federal  power 
would  be  cheaper  than  any  existing  or  poten- 
tial source  in  New  England — $15  per  kllowiiti 
per  year  plus  3  mills  for  energy 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  without 
which  it  cannot  be  properly  understood,  the 
ECCNE  proposal  is  reevaluated  and  compari^d 
with  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  projects  la 
tabular  form  In  the  appendix.  The  table 
shows  quite  clearly  that  the  annuii!  cost  of 
the  ECCNE  proposal  would  tor  exceed  that 
of  Dlckey-Llncoln  Schol.  The  ECCNE  proj- 
ects are  also  deSclent  in  that  they  would  not 
provide  the  average  annual  *1  million  bene- 
fit.^ to  flood  control,  area  re-ievelopment.  and 
dovnstream  hydro  projects  attributable  tii 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School. 

In  short,  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  will  irc- 
vide  more  benefits  at  lower  cost  than  ihe 
ECCNE  alternatives.  And.  of  overrld'ne  im- 
pcTtance  to  the  people  of  New  England,  the 
benetltp  of  the  low-cost  power  to  be  developed 
at  the  Federal  project  will  flow  tbrotigh  to 
the  consumer. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  omni- 
bus bill  that  is  presently  before  this  body. 
I  wish  to  talte  this  time  briefly  to  compli- 


ment the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
members  on  all  the  committees.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  TMr.  Cram  eh  1 
has  so  ably  suggested,  whenever  this 
committee  has  an  opportunity  to  worf: 
its  will.  I  am  convinced  that  the  commit- 
tee is  one  of  the  finest  committees  in  the 
House. 


September  21,  1965 

During  this  past  year  we  have  been  hit 
with  disasters  and  tragedies  throughout 
the  Nation.  Not  only  has  this  committee 
concerned  itself  with  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  recommendations  to  correct 
some  of  these  problems  in  the  future,  but 
this  particular  committee  has  gone  out 
into  these  various  areas  and  actually  seen 
firsthand  some  of  the  problems.  Chair- 
man Jones  of  Alabama  has  demon- 
strated great  leadership,  compassion,  and 
understanding  as  he  directed  many  of 
these  visitations.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
accompany  him  on  most  of  these  trips. 
We  toured  most  of  the  United  States 
wherever  disasters  took  place  with  these 
committees.  I  can  say  without  any  res- 
ervation that  this  was  one  of  the  great.est 
morale  boosters  to  the  people  in  the  arca.s 
affected,  at  a  time  when  they  really 
needed  it  the  most,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
This  bill  would  authorize  some  of  the 
most  needed  public  works  projects,  and  it 
should  have  the  support  of  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

Like  most  of  the  bills  that  come  before 
us.  there  are  areas  in  which  we  have  dis- 
agreements. I  cannot  say  I  support 
everything  in  the  bill.  But  by  and  large. 
this  is  a  good  bill,  and  will  be  of  great 
benefit  not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to 
the  entire  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rivers,  Harbors,  and  Flood 
Control,  which  held  more  than  a  month 
of  hearings  on  the  bill,  I  believe  I  can 
testify  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  to 
the  almost  incalculable  amount  of  hu- 
man .suffering  and  property  damape  that 
will  be  saved  if  these  projects  are  com- 
pleted. 

Last  winter  my  own  consressional  dis- 
trict suflered  from  a  lack  of  projects  such 
as  these.  I  fervently  hope  a  failure  of 
foresight  and  planning  will  not  allow  this 
to  happen  again. 

This  past  year  we  have  seen  the  loss  of 
h'lndreds  of  lives  and  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  property  damaged  by  floods 
throu!?hout  our  Nation.  If  we  are  to 
prevent  similar  catastrophes  from  hap- 
pening each  year,  now  is  the  time  to 
authorize  these  projects  so  the  final 
planning  can  begin. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing an  area  today  in  which  Federal  par- 
ticipation is  right  and  proper.  These 
projects  represent  the  best  in  interpov- 
emmcntal  cooperation.  It  takes  both 
local  interest  and  Federal  Government  to 
bring  any  project  to  a  succes.sful  conclu- 
sion. To  my  mind,  that  is  how  it 
should  be. 

The  reasons  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  participate  in  these  proj- 
ects are  many.  First,  many  of  tlie 
projects  are  interstate  in  nature  and,  as 
such,  properly  belong  in  the  sphere  of 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Second,  some  of  the  projects  deal  with 
navigable  waterways  and  they,  too,  are 
a  function  of  our  Federal  Goveinment 
because  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  navigable  streams  of 
America. 

Finally,  many  of  these  projects  require 
financial  resources  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  ot  local  Interests.    Certainly  the 
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role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  do 
that  which  cannot  be  done  at  a  lower 
level  of  government.  Included  in  this 
bill  there  are  projects  which  could  not 
and  would  not  be  undertaken  if  left 
solely  to  local  interests,  as  the  local  in- 
terests have  neither  the  financial  re- 
sources nor  the  expertise  to  devote  to 
these  large  projects. 

Quite  frankly,  I  wish  that  some  of  the 
States  throughout  the  Nation  would  de- 
velop programs  of  public  works  authori- 
zation on  their  own,  with  respect  to 
smaller  community  projects,  in  coopera- 
tion witli  the  cities,  counties,  and  local 
districts.  This  would  be  an  example  of 
our  federal  system  of  government  work- 
ing at  its  best. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  other  agencies, 
for  their  excellent  cooperation  in  pre- 
paring the  preliminary  plans  for  the 
projects  in  this  bill.  I  personally  have 
had  the  finest  working  relationship 
with  these  two  agencies,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  commend  them  from  the 
House  floor  today.  Certainly,  inter- 
agency cooperation  for  multiple  purpose 
project  development  must  be  the  theme 
of  this  Congress  as  we  offer  legislation 
to  advance  the  orderly  develonment  of 
this  great  Nation.  This  is  our  resooiisi- 
bility.  and  I  am  convinced  our  commit- 
tee has  done  an  excellent  job  in  proojs- 
ing  this  omnibus  bill  to  the  House  for 
approval. 

Mr.  CUAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  several  provisions  in  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill 
now  before  us  whicli  I  believe  make  this 
an  outstanding  piece  of  legislation.  At 
the  outset,  therefore,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  especially  its 
Subcommittees  on  Flood  Control  and 
Rivers  and  Harbors. 

This  year,  more  than  most,  we  have 
experienced  in  this  countiY  the  great  de- 
structive power  of  nature — both  in  the 
prolonged  drought  which  has  afflicted 
most  of  the  populous  Northeast  and  in 
the  severe  flooding  which  has  devas- 
tated areas  in  the  West.  We  have 
learned  again  that  conservation,  control, 
and  development  of  our  precious  water 
resources  is  a  matter  of  growing  urgency, 
especially  as  our  people  continue  to  con- 
gregate in  heavily  populated  urban  areas 
and  place  an  increasing  strain  on  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  these  basic  water  resources. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  therefore,  to 
harness  natui'e,  to  overcome  the  ex- 
tremes of  shortage  and  surfeit,  and  to 
make  our  water  resources  better  serve 
the  needs  of  our  people.  If  there  are  un- 
necessary, unwise  or  low  priority  projects 
Included  in  this  or  similar  bills,  then  I 
suggest  the  proper  approach  is  not  to 
condemn  the  legislation  with  the  broad 
brush  of  "pork  barrel"  but  to  identify  the 
projects  that  lack  justification  and  seek 
to  delete  them  on  the  basis  of  their  in- 
dividual lack  of  merit. 


Among  the  provisions  In  which  I  am 
especially  Interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
the  following: 

First,  the  authorization  of  a  Federal 
flood  control  project  In  the  Elizabeth 
River  Basin.  As  recommended  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  approved  by  the 
committee,  this  project  will  cost  a  total 
of  $12,200,000,  of  which  S9. 769. 000  is  the 
Federal  sliare.  Tlie  benefit-rost  ratio  is 
1.3,  and  tlie  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  agencies  have  giien  llie  project 
their  unanimous  approval. 

As  the  committee  has  indicated  in  its 
report,  the  Elizabeth  River  flood  control 
project  is  necessary.  Severe  and  de- 
structive floods  have  been  a  recurrent 
problem,  especially  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated, heavily  industrialized  section  of 
the  river  basin  that  lies  in  Union.  Hill- 
side, and  Elizabeth.  The  recommended 
Improvements  will  protect  the  basin 
against  the  worst  floods  on  record,  both 
fluvial  and  tidal,  and  such  flooding  at 
current  costs  would  cause  damage  esti- 
mated at  $3,700,000. 

This  Is  a  most  w-orthwhlle  project,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  one  that  the  governing 
bodies,  private  organizations,  and  the 
people  wholeheartedly  support. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  widening 
of  the  entrance  channel  to  Kill  van  KuU 
from  upper  New  York  Bay.  The  com- 
mittee considers  this  project  to  be  urgent 
for  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Importance  of  the  channel  and  its  essen- 
tial role  in  the  huge  commerce  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  will 
concur  vigorously. 

This  one  entrance  channel  carries  no 
less  than  ^0  percent  of  the  waterbome 
commerce  of  the  entire  port  areata 
greater  volume  of  traffic  than  Is  carried 
by  any  other  coastal  port  In  the  United 
States. 

The  narrowness  of  the  present  en- 
trance channel  has  caused  an  increasing 
number  of  collisions,  groundings,  and 
near  accidents,  and  conditions  there  are 
considered  critical  especially  In  riew  of 
the  bigger,  heavier  vessels  now  using  the 
channel  to  reach  Port  Elizabeth  and  Port 
Newark  in  Newark  Bay.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  sep- 
arated the  Kill  van  KuU  entrance  project 
from  its  more  comprehensive  reriew  of 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  Channels  and 
in  March  of  this  year  recommended  to 
Congress  that  the  entrance  be  widened 
from  800  to  1.400  feet  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,581,000. 

This  project,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  vital 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  safety  and 
convenience  but  also  of  the  continued 
growth  of  one  of  the  worlds  busiest  port 
areas,  the  rapidly  developing  facilities 
along  the  shores  of  Newark  Bay. 

Tlilrd,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  the 
decision  of  the  committee,  which  it  has 
noted  in  its  report  on  the  bill,  to  report 
an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  bill  everj'  year,  rather  than  every 
2  to  4  years.  This  is  a  lilghly  welcome 
change,  and  I  applaud  the  committee  for 
making  It.  As  the  report  points  out, 
when  the  report  of  a  proposed  project 
Is  transmitted  to  Congress  following  en- 
actment of  an  omnibus  bill.  It  has  meant 
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a  further  delay  of  2,  3,  or  4  years  before 
the  project  is  finally  authorized— a  delay 
which,  in  many  cases,  can  be  extremely 
coitly. 

One  such  case  comes  immediately  to 
mind.  The  single  most  important  cur- 
rent project  in  the  whole  New  York -New 
Jersey  port  area — the  largest  in  the 
world — is  the  overhaul  of  nariEation 
cliannels  In  Newark  Bay.  Tliis  is  the 
center  of  the  greatest  giowtli  in  the  port 
area,  focusing  chiefly  on  the  development 
of  Port  Elizabeth  and  Port  Newark  wliich, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  largest  ter- 
minal.-, in  the  port.  Waterborne  com- 
merce in  Newark  Bay  already  exceeds  10 
million  tons  annually,  witli  an  estlinated 
value  of  $6  billion. 

The  principal  factor  in  the  growth  of 
the  area's  commerce  has  been  the  in- 
C!rease  in  the  movement  of  deep-draft 
vessels  which,  in  order  to  operate  at 
capacity,  require  deeper  and  wider  chan- 
nels than  are  now  available.  The  Corp.s 
of  Ent;ineers,  which  has  completed  its 
preliminary  report  on  this  project,  is  ex- 
pected to  recommend  major  improve- 
ments in  the  Newark  Bay  channels. 
Final  transmittal  of  a  favorable  report 
has,  however,  been  impossible  prior  to 
action  on  the  iiending  bill.  Without  the 
announced  decision  of  the  committee  to 
oonsider  annual  authorization  bills, 
therefore,  this  extremely  significant 
project  would  be  consigned  to  several 
more  years  of  limbo,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  improvements  are  critically  needed. 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  alone 
Is  investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  port  facilities  on  Newark  Bay. 
Port  Newark  now  employs  more  than 
4.500  people  with  an  annual  pa.vroU  ex- 
oeedin?  $25  million.  When  completed. 
Port  Elizabeth  will  employ  an  estimated 
9.500  people  earninr,'  more  than  S52  mil- 
Unr.  :i  year. 

These  fipures.  I  think  you  will  agree, 
gujigest  the  tremendous  importance  to 
the  economy  of  our  area  of  the  proposed 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  chan- 
nels in  Newark  Bay.  And  for  this  rea- 
son, we  are  grateful  to  the  committee  for 
its  decision  which  will  save  years  in  pro- 
viding the  improvements  so  badly  needed. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Want  to  add  my  strong  endorsement  of 
title  I  of  the  bin — a  triumph  of  imagina- 
tion and  detei'mmation.  fai  and  away 
t;he  most  important  single  effort  so  far 
devised  in  Congress  to  do  something  ef- 
fective about  solving  the  critical  water 
shortage  problem  in  the  Northeast.  This 
one  title  makes  the  present  bill  histori- 
cally important  and  presents  the  Con- 
gress with  an  unprrccclrnted  opportunity 
to  set  in  motion  a  merles  of  studies  which 
will  result.  hopcfuUy,  in  the  consti-uction 
Of  a  comprehensive,  regionwide  system  of 
reservoirs,  completely  interrelated  with 
each  other  and  fully  integrated  with 
existing  facilitie.=.  Such  a  system  is  our 
only  a.-i.'urance  that  on  a  long-term  basis 
the  most  heavily  populated,  moj:!  intense- 
ly industrialized  section  of  the  United 
States  will  have  enough  v.-ater  to  meet 
its  increa.sing  and  essential  needs. 

Consequently,  I  hope  the  House  will 
give  this  new  and  far-reaching  title  the 
strongest  possible  support.  And  while  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  a  nart  of  what  seems  to 


be  an  interagency  tu?;  of  war,  or  a  battle 
for  power  over  the  development  of  the 
Northeast's  water  resources,  I  must  ex- 
press my  deep  regret  that  the  adminis- 
tration, according  to  reliable  reports,  op- 
poses title  I.  I  know  of  no  substantive 
reason  for  this  alleged  opposition,  nor 
can  I  understand  what  seems  to  me  the 
completely  groundless  opposition  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  Title 
I  simply  authorizes  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  pi'eparc  a  plan  to  meet  the 
Nortlieast  region's  futiue  water  supply 
needs.  Ever>'  individual  project  result- 
ins  from  the  Engineers'  study  would 
have  to  go  through  the  full  authorization 
and  appropriation  process.  The  fears  of 
the  commission  and,  apparently,  of  the 
administration,  appear  in  this  light  to 
be  quite  groundless. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will 
reject  any  amendment  to  delete  or  sub- 
stantially change  title  I.  In  particular, 
I  hope  we  will  not  be  influenced  to  trans- 
fer the  authority  to  make  the  study  and 
prepare  the  plan  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  another  agency  which  may  not 
possess  the  resources,  the  experience,  the 
operating  capacity  or  the  legal  authority 
to  carry  out  this  huge  responsibility. 

.A.U  of  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  agree  that  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  both  on  a  long- 
term  and  short-term  ba.sis.  Title  I  rep- 
resents a  carefully  calculated  response 
to  the  long-term  need.  It  w-ould  be  very 
unfortunate  to  lose  sight  of  our  mutual 
objective  and  allow  ourselves  to  get 
bogged  down  in  essentially  extraneous 
and  irrelevant  considerations  and  lose 
this  great  opportunity  to  get  moving. 

Tens  of  millions  of  people  In  northeast 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  wide  region  surrounding  this  giant 
meti'opolltan  center  have  been  brought 
to  the  brink  of  disaster  by  the  present 
drought.  We  simply  cannot  wait  any 
longer  to  do  what  we  all  know  must  be 
done.  We  have  paid  lip  service  to  the 
need  during  the  weeks  and  months  of 
the  emergency.  Now  is  the  time  to  back 
up  our  words  with  car  votes. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
for  the  very  effective  testimony  she  pre- 
sented to  our  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control  on  the  Elizabeth  River  Basin 
project.  She  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive v.itnesses  who  came  before  our 
subcommittee  during  the  entire  hearing. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  certainly  appreciate  that  remark. 

Mr.  BL.ATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKESl. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  appro- 
priate subcommittees  thereof  for  bilng- 
in?  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  water  problems  of  the  Nation  are 
becoming  Increasingly  seriotis.  This  is 
the  proper  medium  for  seeking  solutions 
to  those  problems. 

I  asked  for  this  time  primarily  to 
discuss  projects  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  authorization  by  the  Corps 


of  Engineers  since  the  bill  was  reported. 
This  organization  has,  as  of  last  Friday, 
recommended  the  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  authorization  for  12  additional 
projects.  One  of  these  is  a  project  in 
which  I  am  very  keenly  interested.  It  is 
the  Gulf  Coimty  Canal  project  which  k 
found  in  the  First  District  of  Florida. 
It  Is  not  a  costly  project,  the  Federal 
share  is  something  under  a  half  million 
dollars,  but  it  connects  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal  Canal  with  the  port  of  St.  Joe 
and  St.  Joseph's  Harbor.  Flo.,  and  as 
sucli  serves  a  very  important  purpose  to 
an  industdal  community.  It  would  Ik 
my  liope  that  tliese  newly  recommended 
projects  could  be  included  In  the  pres- 
ent bill.  However,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact  tliat  they  total  something  over  S150 
million.  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  asking  tlie 
committee  to  open  the  door  for  one,  be- 
cause I  realize  it  is  tantamoimt  to  open- 
ing the  door  for  all  of  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  cotild  hare 
the  attention  of  tlie  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  at  this  point.  First  ot 
all,  I  am  told  that  the  committee  pro- 
po.ses  to  have  an  annual  authorization 
bill.  I  would  certainly  hope  tliat  this  Is 
going  to  be  the  case,  becaiise  we  have 
waited  three  years  for  tlie  present  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harlxirs  and  flood  control 
bill  and  that  3-year  wait  has  been  a  verj' 
taxing  and  trying  time  for  some  of  lu 
who  had  meritorious  and  worthwhile 
projects  which  have  needed  authoriza- 
tion and  construction.  However,  in  ad- 
dition, I  understand  the  present  bill  car- 
ries language  which  permits  the  com- 
mittee Itself  to  authorize  projects  of  less 
than  one-half  million  dollars  in  cost 
without  the  necessity  for  congressional 
action.  The  Federal  contribution  to  the 
project  to  which  I  refer  would  be  S470,- 
000.  If  I  can  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  the  assumption  which  I  stated? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  Your  statement 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend,  who  has  contributed 
much  to  good  legislation  in  this  and  other 
fields,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  handle  expeditiously  proj- 
ects such  as  tlie  one  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, which  has  been  recommended  and 
which  is  less  than  half  a  million  dollars 
in  cost  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  these  projects  to  have  to  wait  for 
another  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  exactly  the 
purpose.  It  is  a  great  inequity  and  docs 
great  injustice.  There  are  many  proj- 
ects of  small  and  modest  size  which  are 
completely  worthwhile  and  about  which 
there  is  no  question  whatsoever,  but 
they  have  to  wait  for  2  or  3  or  4  years 
in  the  committee  for  an  omnibus  bill 

But  through  no  fault  of  their  owni,  yfar 
after  year  numerous  projects  are  ?u?- 
gested.  such  as  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned here,  that  are  put  in  the  "deep 
freeze."  So  our  thought  would  be  this, 
that  the  smaller  tsTie  projects  could  bf 
put  right  out.  They  would  not  be  by- 
passing anything.  They  wpuld  have  to 
meet  all  of  the  criteria  and  go  through  all 
the  steps  and  the  processes,  and  some  of 
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them  might  take  several  years,  such  as 
any  other  projects  may  take. 

We  hope  to  have  and  we  do  Intend 
to  have  an  omrubus  bill  each  year  from 
no'.v  on. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Certainly  this  will  im- 
prove the  procedure  for  handling  these 
matters.  The  gentleman  has  been  most 
reassurins.  Before  I  yield  the  floor  may 
I  respectfully  remind  my  good  and  dis- 
tini;u!shed  friend  that  I  am  talking  about 
the  Gulf  County  Canal  in  Florida. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  SIKES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  submit  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  As  he 
knows,  on  the  North  Coast  of  California 
we  were  hit  very  hard  by  tidal  waves.  If 
I  understand  this  correctly — and  I  should 
like  his  comments  on  it,  liowever — with 
this  new  concept  In  the  bill  itself,  those 
projects  on  the  North  Coast  of  California 
will  qualify  to  come  before  the  commit- 
tee each  year,  providing  they  qualify 
otherwise? 

Mr.  BLATNIK     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  those  of  tl'.e  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr,  SikesI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Cloairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  con- 
cur in  what  the  gentleman  has  said.  As 
I  understand,  the  Gulf  County  Canal  has 
been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  problem 
getting  it  authorized  expeditiously. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  my  distinguished  friend's 
comments.  It  is  a  needed  project  which 
I  trust  will  have  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  support  of  S.  2300.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  river  and  harbor  and 
flood  control  projects,  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  two  projects  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  and  deserve  approval. 

And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  know  that  members  of  the  committee 
have  spent  many  many  hours  of  diligent, 
thorough,  and  hard  work  studying  the 
various  projects  submitted  to  tliem.  The 
American  people  owe  much  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Gulf  Coast  of  Alabama  has  some 
of  the  finest  fishing  and  recreational 
potential  of  any  coast  area  of  the  coun- 
try. Part  of  the  area  has  been  developed, 
but  other  parts  need  improvements  so 
that  the  potential  which  is  there  can  be 
fully  realized  in  terms  of  both  added 
economic  strength  and  in  terms  of  rec- 
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reational  values  which  the  country  is 
coming  more  to  appreciate  with  each 
passing  year. 

One  of  the  Important  commercial 
fishing  aiid  pleasure  boat  areas  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  of  Alabama  is  Bayou  La 
Batre  which  extends  from  the  sea  inland 
approximately  24,000  feet  to  the  town  of 
the  same  name.  The  town  of  Bayou  La 
Batre  is  30  miles  southwest  of  Mobile. 

The  channel  should  be  maintained  at 
a  depth  of  9  feet  by  previous  authoriza- 
tion. However  over  the  years  it  has  been 
difficult  to  maintain  that  depth,  with  the 
result  that  serious  diflBculty  has  been  en- 
coiuilered  by  craft  of  various  kinds  in 
negotiating  from  the  community  to  the 
sea. 

Many  individuals  depend  on  this  navi- 
gation for  their  livelihood.  An  exten- 
sive Industry  in  shrimp,  oysters  and 
other  seafood  revolves  around  the  fishing 
activity  made  possible  by  the  Bayou  it- 
self. 

In  July  1964,  the  Coitjs  of  Engineers 
recommended  a  12-foot  channel  for 
Bayou  La  Batre.  To  implement  that 
recommendation  an  item  of  .5262,000  is 
included  in  this  bill. 

The  12-foot  charmel  will  bring  solid 
opportunity  for  development  along  the 
waterway  and  in  tlie  conununity  of 
Bayou  La  Batre.  People  there  have 
been  master  boat  builders  for  genera- 
tions but  many  orders  have  been  lost 
for  the  lack  of  a  satlsfactoiy  access  to 
the  sea. 

There  ai-e  no  better  fisherman  any- 
where than  in  this  ai-ea.  And  yet  when 
they  come  in  with  a  successful  catch 
they  often  must  unload  in  neighboring 
areas  because  they  carmot  get  into  their 
own  port  without  tearing  the  bottom  out 
of  their  boats. 

The  improved  navigational  opportuni- 
ties will  mean  recreational  advantages 
as  well.  Sport  fishing  and  pleasure 
boating  are  swiftly  increasing  as  major 
recreational  activities. 

And  while  a  few  years  ago  the  country 
considered  recreational  needs  to  be  un- 
important or  even  foolish,  the  time  is 
fast  coming  when  we  consider  adequate 
recreational  facilities  to  be  essential  to 
the  economy  as  well  as  to  the  full  life 
which  we  as  Americans  seek. 

The  second  item  I  want  to  mention 
today  is  the  Perdido  Pass  channel.  This 
channel  is  located  alx)ut  half  way  be- 
tween Mobile  and  Pensacola,  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundai->'  between  Alabama 
and  Florida. 

The  bill  provides  $625,000  for  work  in 
establishing  a  12-foot  channel  between 
Perdido  Pass  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  a  9-foot  channel  from  the  Pass  to 
Perdido  Bay,  and  also  a  9-foot  channel 
into  Terry  Cove. 

There  has  been  no  Federal  project  in- 
vohed  here  before.  The  navigable 
depth  in  many  places  is  less  than  4  feet. 
And  craft  requiring  greater  depths  must 
use  routes  several  miles  away.  Only  in 
calm  weather  can  the  Perdido  route  be 
used  at  all  without  hazardous  conditions. 

The  project  includes  non-Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  amount  of  S471.000. 
Local  interests  are  especially  Interested 
in  this  improvement  as  a  means  of  real- 
izing the  great  commercial  fishing  po- 


tential of  the  area  and  the  sport  fishing 
and  pleasure  boat  activities  as  well. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
I  welcome  this  progress  toward  needed 
improvements  in  the  Bayou  La  Batre 
and  the  Perdido  Pass  chaiinels. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklalioma   I  Mr.  Edmond- 

SONl. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  S.  2300  and  commend  tlie  aljle 
chairmen  of  the  committee  and  its  sub- 
committees for  the  splendid  work  they 
have  done. 

Tills  bill  looks  to  the  future  and  en- 
deavors to  meet,  in  statesmanlike  man- 
ner, the  needs  of  our  country  in  the  years 
ahead. 

A  good  example  is  afforded  by  inclu- 
sion in  the  bill  of  approval  for  Shidler 
Reservoir,  on  Salt  Creek,  in  Oklahoma. 

This  reservoir  is  urgently  needed  by 
the  communities  of  the  area,  and  their 
future  growth  is  dependent  upon  its  con- 
struction. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  community  that 
has  worked  harder  in  support  of  a  project 
than  the  city  of  Shidler,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mayor  G.  L.  Willis  and  civic 
leader  Ben  Jones.  I  share  their  convic- 
tion that  the  growth  of  their  area  will  be 
advanced  tremendously  by  Shidler  Reser- 
voir, and  major  flood  control  and  recre- 
ational benefits  wiil  accompany  the 
water  consei-vation  Ijenefits. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  overwliclmlngly 
approved  and  an  early  start  on  the 
Shidler  project  will  follow. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  mintites  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  FlyntI. 

Mr.  FL"!rNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  S.  2300  and  the 
language  thereof  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
entertain  confidence  in  and  great  re- 
spect for  the  members  of  the  committee, 
individually  and  collectively. 

Emblazoned  on  the  wall  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  di- 
rectly above  the  chair  occupied  by  the 
presiding  officer,  are  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster : 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  Its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  interests  and 
see  wlietlier  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  rememliered. 

In  the  favorable  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  legislation  such  as  we  are  now 
considering,  we  are  following  the  in- 
structions and  the  imperative  of  our 
predecessor,  Mr.  Webster.  The  consider- 
ation of  the  omnibus  flood  control  and 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  is  always  one 
which  brings  us  to  a  closer  realization 
ot  the  great  strength  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  criteria  established  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  the  projects  listed  in  bills  of  this 
character  must  exceed  unity.  That 
means  that  every  dollar  authorized  and 
eventually  appropriated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  natural  resources  is  an  in- 
vestment   in    America    and    its    future. 
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May  It  aiways  be  M.  so  that  each  ol  us 
In  our  time  may  have  contrihiited  to  the 
development  and  strcnithenins  r.I  ow 
isnci,  of  ouv  resources,  and  of  our  future. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to  the 
foresl.'ht  and  lon>'-rrni»e  vision  which 
th<>  Comir.itteo  on  Public  Works  has 
demonstiated  bv  including  the  languafje 
of  t'tle  I— Northeastern  U.S.  Water  Sup- 
ply— as  arjpf-ai.s  on  payes  37  and  38.  All 
ol  us  niT  well  aware  of  the  danL;erous 
situation  which  ha.-i  de^elo-jed  in  New 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  northeast- 
ern Uiiitert  States,  wh'ch  has  been  caused 
by  severe  drouBht  conditions. 

An  entire  area  comprLsing  more  than 
30  million  people  is  experlencine  a  dan- 
gerously low  level  of  u.-iable  water  supply 
for  personal,  residential,  commercial  and 
Indu.strial  purpo.'^cs  This  is  a  problem 
which  affects  not  only  the  areas  and  the 
people  involved,  but  affects  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  careful  study  and  the  excellent 
judgment  of  the  committee  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  directions  to  pre- 
pare and  plan  to  meet  the  lnn?-range 
water  needs  of  the  United  States.  I 
strona'y  support  this  section  as  it  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  neces.sity  to  de- 
veloo  and  conserve  our  water  resources. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
tlw  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Georgln   (Mr.  LandrumI. 

Mr.  LANDRUNf.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wi.sh  to  join  the  ecntleman  from  Geor- 
gia IMr  FlyvtI  in  expressine  approval 
of  the  committee's  action  in  placing  into 
thi.';  bill  this  new  concept  of  treating  our 
Nation  s  critical  water  problem. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Gcorpla  for 
Includins  in  his  statement  supporting 
this  bill  his  approval  of  title  I  of  the 
bill. 

I  believe  there  is  no  more  Important 
jaroblem  facine  the  United  States  today, 
at  least  domestically,  than  the  short  wa- 
ter supply  that  is  developing  year  after 
year  in  various  .sections  of  the  country. 
I  further  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to 
recoimize  the  problem  in  the  northeast- 
ern section  of  the  United  States  where 
the  ereat  population  centers  lie.  and  di- 
rect our  Initial  studies  to  the  problem  In 
this  area. 

I  am  slad  to  join  the  gentleman  not 
only  In  sv.Pixirt  of  the  entire  bill  bi:t  in 
speaklne  enthu.';iastically  on  this  new 
concept  in  an  effort  t"  solve  the  water 
needs  of  the  Northeast  United  States  and 
with  the  hoi^e  that  "  e  point  the  way  to 
avoid  such  critical  circumstances  in  other 
sections  if  this  country. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr  Chairman,  while  an- 
proving  of  the  bill  as  a  whole.  I  partic- 
ularly approve  that  portion  contained  on 
lines  11  throuch  21  on  page  44  of  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  House  Together 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  other  body.  I 
have  spoiisored  and  advocated  this  leeis- 
lation  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  which 
I  made  to  mv  friends  and  neiahbars  when 
I  first  campaigned  for  election  to  Con- 
gress. I  believe  in  river  development  as 
a  proper  Federal  function  and  as  part 
of  a  coraprehen.sive  plan  of  resource  con- 
servation and  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power. 


I  beiieve  that  X  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Georgia  delegation  In  the 
House  in  behalf  of  the  authorization  of 
the  two  Flint  River  projects  which  are 
designated  ai  the  Lazer  Creek  project 
and  the  Lower  Auchumpkee  project.  On 
their  b.half,  as  well  as  on  my  own,  1  re- 
.spcctfuliy  urge  the  passage  of  this  au- 
ihoiization 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
an  expert  on  many  subjects.  I  seldom 
trespa-ss  upon  the  time  of  this  House  in 
floor  debate.  However,  if  there  is  any 
subject  upon  which  I  do  claim  more  than 
a  modicum  of  general  knowledge,  it  is 
the  subject  of  the  Flint  River.  Ga..  and 
its  development.  The  Flint  River  is  as 
dear  and  clo-e  to  me  as  the  Chattahoo- 
chee must  have  been  to  our  great  Georgia 
poet.  Sidney  Lanier,  when  he  wrote  the 
•Song  of  the  Chattahoochee,"  The  Flint 
River  rise-s  a  few  miles  north  of  my  home. 
It  flows  throush  my  native  county  and 
is  crossed  by  the  very  highway  on  which 
my  residence  is  located  and  where  four 
generations  of  my  family  have  lived  and 
made  their  home.  From  earliest  boy- 
hood. I  have  fished  and  swum  in  its  wa- 
ters. I  have  hiked,  picnicked,  camped, 
cooked,  and  slept  along  its  banks.  I  have 
floated  down  it  and  portaged  over  its 
shoals  from  the  place  where  it  is  wide 
enough  to  accommodat.e  a  boat  to  Its 
confluence  with  the  Chattahoochee. 

Ever  since  the  Congress  became  con- 
scious of  the  great  potential  of  river  de- 
velopment, I  have  envisioned  multi- 
purpose development  of  the  Flint  River 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  Upon  the  passage  of 
this  bill  today,  the  authorization  of  the 
second  and  third  dams  of  the  three-dam 
complex  will  become  a  reality. 

The  House  of  Representatives  author- 
ized the  construction  of  the  uppermost 
of  these  three  dams,  known  as  the  Spew- 
r^ Bluff  Dam,  in  the  act  approved  De- 
cember 30,  1963.  This  legislation  today 
authorizes  the  construction  of  the  two 
companion  projects  which  fonn  this 
complex. 

The  falling  waters  of  the  Flint  River 
will  be  utilized  three  times  within  30 
riier  miles  for  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power.  These  dams  will  harness 
flood  n-aters  and  prevent  flood  damage 
over  thousands  of  acres  and  many  miles 
of  river  basin.  These  three  dams  will 
form  the  necessarj-  reservoirs  which  will 
provide  a  continuous  flow  of  deep  water 
and  will  eveiftually  make  pns.sible  navi- 
eation  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Flint 
River  above  Bainbridge  and  as  far  north 
as  Albany,  Ga.,  as  a  part  of  the  plan 
designed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
1963. 

In  1836,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia  authorized  a  study  of  the  Flint 
River  with  regard  to  navigation  and  ap- 
propriated $10,000  for  the  study.  If 
electricity  had  been  generated  by  hydro- 
electric plants  at  that  time,  no  doubt 
the  authorization  would  have  included 
a  reference  to  the  study  of  the  hydro- 
electric potential  of  this  river. 

In  1872.  still  before  the  era  of  elec- 
tricity anc"  hydroelectric  power,  the  U.S. 
Congress  authorized  a  Federal  survey 
of  the  Flint  River  from  Albany.  Ga..  to 
Chattahoochee.  Fla. 


In  1939.  the  civtl  works  division  of  the 

Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army 
began  preparation  of  a  general  plan  for 
full  development  of  the  Apalachlcola- 
Chattahoochee-Flint  River  System.  In 
1948,  the  Congress  implemented  this  rec- 
ommendation with  general  legislation 
authorizing  further  study  and  develop- 
ment of  thus  system. 

In  1961,  the  Coips  of  Engineers  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a  survey  of 
Flint  River  to  include  a  study  of  multi- 
ple hydroelectric  sites. 

In  August  1962,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
completed  this  study  and  prepared  a  re- 
port which,  on  September  20.  1962,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U5 
House  of  Representatives.  The  letter 
transmitting  a  favorable  report  of  the 
detailed  plan  for  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  Flint  River,  Ga..  to  eventually 
include  five  dams,  recommended  imme- 
diate authorization  of  the  upper  three 
dams,  namely:  Spewrell  Bluff.  Lazer 
Creek,  and  Lower  Auchumpkee  projects. 
The  following  day.  September  21.  1962 
Speaker  John  W  McCORM.fCK  referred 
this  report  and  letter  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  It  printed 
with  illustrations  as  a  House  document 
It  was  designated  House  Document  No 
567.  87th  Congress.  2d  session. 

Beginning  in  1908.  non-Federal  aeen- 
cies  considered  the  hydroelectric  poten- 
tial of  this  river.  Easements  and  other 
properties  have  been  acquired  in  possible 
anticipation  of  such  development,  but  no 
further  action  was  taken. 

As  a  candidate  for  election  to  an  un- 
expired term  in  the  83d  Congress.  I  spoke 
of  the  development  of  this  river  and 
its  basin,  and  pledged  that  if  elected  I 
would  seek  the  enactment  of  authorizinc 
legislation.  One  of  the  first  actions 
taken  by  me  after  becoming  a  Member  of 
this  House  was  to  generate  additional 
activity  which  resulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  which  is  incorporated 
In  House  Document  No.  567,  87th  Con- 
gress, which  report  forms  the  basis  for 
this  authorization. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  meets  with  the 
practically  unanimous  approval  of  the 
people  of  the  sixth  and  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. Local  interest,  local  officials 
and  local  citizens  have  joined  toHcther 
in  endorsing  and  asking  approval  of  the 
Flint  River  development.  I  am  confident 
that  I  can  give  assurance  that  the  local 
cooperation  required  under  the  terms  of 
the  report  which  accompanies  this  bill 
will  be  enthusiastically  provided. 

I  urge  the  authorization  of  this  devel- 
opment on  the  Flint  River.  Ga..  within 
the  language  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  The  comprehensive 
plan  of  water  resource  development  ol 
the  Flint  River  Basin  consists  of  five 
dams  and  reservoirs  for  general  approval 
as  a  guide  to  the  resource  developmcnl 
of  the  Flint  River  Basin.  Congi-ess  au- 
thorized the  Spewrell  Bluff  Dam  and 
Reservoir  as  the  first  step  in  the  recom- 
mended plan  in  the  88th  Congress,  and 
such  authorization  is  contained  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  Decem- 
ber 30.  1963.    The  language  contained  m 
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S.  2300  authorizes  the  Lazer  Creek  pro- 
ject and  the  lower  Auchumpkee  project. 

The  authorization  of  the  Lazer  Creek 
project  and  the  Lower  Auchumpkee  proj- 
ect to  include  a  dam  and  reservoir  at 
each  location  constitutes  the  next  logical 
;tep  in  this  comprehensive  plan  and  de- 
velopment, and  these  projects  and  their 
aiitiioiization  are  consistent  with  orderly 
pro.  esses  and  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  wholeheartedly  approve  this  entire 
plan  and  urge  authorization  at  this  time 
of  the  Lazer  Creek  and  Lower  Auchump- 
kee proiects,  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
111  House  Document  No.  567  of  the  87th 
Congress, 

The  comprehensive  development  of  the 
Flint  River  Basin  has  the  potential  of 
further  developing  the  economy  of  this 
entl.fe  area. 

Flint  River  rises  350  miles  above  its 
mouth  and  1.000  feet  above  mean  sea 
level  in  the  southerly  outskirts  of  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.,  the  largest  city  in  the  Southeast. 
It  crosses  the  fall  line,  marking  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  the 
Coastal  Plain,  between  river  miles  230 
and  285,  falling  370  feet  in  55  miles.  It 
joins  the  Chattahoochee  River  to  form 
the  Apalachlcola  River,  108  miles  above 
.^palachicola  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  power  needs  of  the  Flint  River 
Basin  are  increasing  rapidly  and  con- 
tinuously. Power  from  projects  on  the 
Flint  River  could  be  used  in  power  supply 
areas  23  and  24  as  designated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Annual  flood 
damages  below  the  fall  line  total  .$180,- 
000.  and  productive  values  of  farm  and 
urban  land  will  increase  substantially 
when  flood  control  is  provided. 

Tlie  estimated  costs  of  the  two  projects 
are  as  follows:  The  Lazer  Creek  project 
]s  estimated  to  cost  841,028.000.  of  which 
540,378,000  are  Federal  funds  and  S650,- 
000  are  non-Federal  funds.  The  Lower 
•Auchumpkee  project  is  estimated  to  cost 
549,295.000,  of  which  548.275,000  are  Fed- 
eral funds  and  $1,020,000  are  non-Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  benefit-cost  ratios  of  the  Lazer 
Creek  and  Lower  Auchumpkee  projects 
are  1.2  and  1.3  respectively.  The  total 
annual  benefits  of  the  two  projects  is 
S5,885,00O,  compared  to  annual  charges 
of  $4,737,000. 

Broken  down  into  each  individual 
project,  the  annual  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  Lazer  Creek  project  total  $2,- 
"25,000,  The  annual  benefits  of  the 
I»wer  Auchumpkee  Dam  and  ReseiToir 
ire  sho«Ti  by  the  engineers  to  be  $3,160,- 
000.  By  compari.son  the  annual  charges 
of  the  Lazer  Creek  and  Lower  Auchump- 
t:ee  projects  are  $2,228,000  and  $2,509,000. 
respectively. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  of  each  of  these 
projects  is  well  above  the  standard  and 
criteria  heretofore  established  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Concress. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  benefits. 
the  beauty  of  a  truly  delightful  area  of 
Georsia  w-ill  be  multiplied  by  the  re.ser- 
voiis  which  will  come  into  being  as  a  re- 
salt  of  this  legislation.  The  often-mud- 
dy waters  of   the  Flint   River  will  be 


transformed  into  the  clear  blue  lakes 
which  will  find  their  ways  up  creeks  and 
into  coves  at  the  place  where  the  north- 
ernmost Spanish  moss  meets  the  south- 
ernmost trailing  arbutus.  Citizens  of  our 
time  and  generation,  as  well  as  those  who 
will  take  our-  places,  will  enjoy  the  facil- 
ities and  the  beauty,  as  well  as  reap  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  projects  which 
will  be  authorized  by  this  legislation 
which  we  shall  pass  today, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  and  enthu- 
siastically support  this  legislation,  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  for  his  con- 
tribution and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks, 

Mr,  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  O'NealI. 

Mr,  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  my 
colleague  and  longtime  friend  for  yield- 
ing, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  2300.  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, Beach  Erosion,  and  Flood  Control 
"Act  of  1965. 

S.  2300  is  the  first  legislation  of  this 
nature  which  has  been  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  during  my  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  this  body.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  its  sub- 
committees. In  this  way,  I  have  seen  the 
manner  in  whicli  the  members  of  this 
committee  apply  themselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  and  development  of  the 
legislative  language  which  is  incor- 
porated into  a  bUI  of  this  kind.  From 
them  and  through  them  I  have  learned 
the  standards  and  criteria  »  hich  individ- 
ual projects  must  meet  in  order  to  be 
included  in  legislation  and  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  careful  study  and  analysis  of  this 
legislation  as  a  w-hole  and  by  its  com- 
ponent parts  leads  one  to  the  unmis- 
takable conclusion  that  the  great  public 
works  which  come  into  being  as  a  result 
of  legislation  sponsored  by  this  com- 
mittee are  investments  in  the  future  of 
America. 

The  individual  projects  contained  in 
this  legislaton  are  naturally  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Representatives  and  peo- 
ple of  the  area  v\  which  the  respective 
projects  are  located  In  addition  to  such 
local  significance  as  each  item  in  this  bill 
may  have,  iiilOKCi,her  this  bill  represents 
the  result  of  careful  study  and  demon- 
strated good  judgment  in  this  develop- 
ment of  ilie  resources  of  this  country  and 
the  conservation  of  those  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  tills  bill  in  its 
entirety.  I  especially  support  that  sec- 
tion which  appears  ur.der  the  heading  of 
Flint  River  Basin — Georgia — m  the  ex- 
act language  in  which  It  was  reported 
by  the  committee. 

The  general  plan  of  development  of 
the  Flint  River  Basin  includes  fi\e  river 
development  projects,  three  in  the  upper 
reaches  and  two  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Flint  River,     Of   the  three   upper 


dams,  the  Spewrell  Bluff  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir was  authorized  in  the  act  approved 
December  30,  1963,  This  bill  now  under 
consideratiyn  will  authorize  the  next  two 
projects,  Lazer  Creek  and  Lower  Auch- 
umpkee, in  the  order  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  reported  to  the 
Congress  in  House  Document  No.  567, 
8"tti  Coiigre,ss. 

A  map  study  of  Georgia  will  quickly 
show  that  e:  ch  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned projects  are  located  in  districts 
other  than  the  Second  District  of  Geor- 
gia. However,  more  ri\  er  miles  of  Flint 
River  are  located  in  the  Second  District 
of  Georgia  thnii  either  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts through  which  the  Flint  River 
flows. 

One  purpose  of  the  three  upper  proj- 
ects is  to  provide  water  storage  and  hold- 
ing effect  in  order  to  maintain  the  con- 
stant source  of  water  to  fully  untilize  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Flint  River  and 
to  justify  the  authorization  of  two  addi- 
tional projects  In  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Flint  River,  known  as  Raccoon  Creek 
project  and  Lower  Vada  project.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  recommend  and  that  the 
Congress  will  authorize  early  develop- 
ment of  the  two  downstream  projects 

With  this  in  view,  and  in  the  firm  belief 
that  the  Flint  River  projects  which  are 
contained  and  described  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  of  great  and  lasting  importance 
to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Nation, 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  provision 
of  S.  2300  and  especially  endorse  the  au- 
thorizing language  for  the  two  Flint 
River  projects. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  bill  be 
passed  and  that  any  amendments  to 
that  portion  relating  to  the  Flint  River. 
Ga.,  to  change  the  language  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania   fMr.  KuNKELl. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ex- 
pect that  today  there  will  be  considera- 
ble discussion  concerning  some  parts  of 
tills  omnibus  public  works  bill.  The  pow- 
er-producing sections  are  creating  the 
controversies  and  should  bring  the  entire 
House  to  question  why  thev  are  there  at 
all. 

There  is  little  question  about  the  beach 
erosion,  flood  control,  river  dredging,  and 
similar  projects  of  the  bill  designed  to 
benefit  the  citizens  of  a  nimiber  of  areas, 
and  doing  for  them  something  which 
neither  they  nor  private  business  can  do 
independently.  But  once  again  the  time 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  is  to  be 
consimied  in  protracted  debate  about 
power-producing  projects  that  have  no 
business  being  there  in  the  first  place. 

My  patience  begins  to  wear  thin  when 
I  see  an  endless  stream  of  Interior  De- 
IJartment  reports  attempting  to  indicate 
that  there  are  power  shortages  here,  high 
costs  there,  and  insufficient  power  for 
what  has  been  Intriguingly  called  prefer- 
ence customers — although  I  am  at  a  loss 
as  to  why  some  preferred  people  in  this 
land  sliould  have  a  special  advantage  in 
getting  power  produced  by  facililies 
which  were  paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers. 
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And  yet.  at  the  same  time  I  am  told  on 
the  very  best  of  authority,  that  our  in- 
vestoi  -owned  electric  companies  are  out- 
stripping the  Russians  and  the  world  in 
power  supply  and  technology— some- 
tMiis  in  the  order  of  3  or  4  to  1 — and 
gaining  every  day.  Other  than  some  lim- 
ited technological  instances.  I  know  of 
nowhere  in  this  ■rent  land  where  people 
are  throwing  their  electric  switches  and 
not  settiiit:  instantaneous  results — 2-t 
hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  the  electric  utility  business. 
but  it  seenu  to  me  that  these  companies 
have  been  doiny  a  tiuly  outstanding  job 
in  anticipating  what  the  .American  peo- 
ple will  want  tomorrow,  and  next  week, 
and  .1  dec.'ide  from  now  for  their  electric 
reiiuiremonts — and  then  going  out  and 
providing  them. 

Tlie  ccsts  of  power?  What  is  it,  Mr. 
Chaii-ni.vn.  that  leads  some  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  administration,  in  both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  administrations. 
to  constantly  challenge  the  costs  of  elec- 
5ric  power?  Certainly  theie  are  parts  of 
the  Nation  where  electricity  costs  more 
than  in  others.  There  are  also  places 
nhcre  coal  and  bread  and  oil  and  butter 
ind  pork  and  chickens  cost  more  than  in 
3:me  others  Yet.  so  far  as  I  know  no 
one  has  seriously  proposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment po  into  the  oil  business  or  the 
butter  business. 

Maybe  I  do  not  understand  the  eco- 
nomics here,  but  it  seems  that  something 
is  awry  somewhere.  The  costs  of  most 
of  these  other  it^ms  to  the  consumer 
has  sone  up  and  we  make  no  attempts 
to  i;ij"ct  the  Government  or  offer  sub- 
sidies to  the  poor  consumer.  At  the  sr.me 
time  the  electric  industry  has  been  con- 
stantly reducing  the  cost  of  its  product 
and  we  attempt  to  rush  in  and  impro\e 
its  perfomiance  by  massive  doses  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  pose  a  serious  ques- 
tion to  the  Members  of  ihc  Committee  of 
the  Whcie  How  many  products  can  you 
mime  that  cost  your  constituents  less 
today  than  a  decade  or  two  ago?  There 
are  vers-  few  indeed,  but  electricity  Is  one 
of  them. 

Certainly  everyone  wants  to  continue 
that  trend.  We  mi?ht  think  about,  as 
well,  ways  to  spread  and  accelerate  that 
trend  to  other  produci-s — it  micht  well  be 
a  more  worthwhile  expenditure  of  the 
Houses  time  to  do  that  than  constantly 
to  berate  and  encroach  on  an  industry 
that  is  the  Nations  largest  taxpayer. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  more  to 
point  out  exactly  what  I  mean.  Exam- 
inint-  that  Dickey -Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect in  this  bill  lead.";  me  to  actual  aston- 
ishment. Can  it  really  be  true  that  we 
ai-e  beine  asked  to  authorize  .some  S300 
million  in  expenditure  for  a  project  that 
will  be  obsolete  when  it  is  built?  Are 
we  truly  being  asked  to  eive  our  ble.ssing 
to  a  project  that  will  be  detrimental  to 
other  parts  of  the  counti-y  and  will  do 
nothing  to  lower  power  costs  in  New 
Ensiland  but  will  provide  only  temporary 
assistance  to  the  depressed  parts  of  the 
State  of  Maine?  Can  there  really  be 
people  who  feel  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  foolish  enough  to  say 
"yes"  to  a  project  that  will  slow  down  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  in  New 


England,  the  best  hope  In  ueneratlons 
for  lower  cost  power  for  all  the  people 
of  that  area?  Are  we  really  in  the  proc- 
ess of  spending  S300  million  to  land  an- 
other blow  at  Apnalachla  and  its  coal 
industrj-  when  such  a  short  time  ago  we 
appropriated  money  to  help  this  very 
area. 

What  this  project  will  really  do  is  to 
fill  part  of  New  England's  growing  needs 
for  power  with  an  overly  expensive  proj- 
ect, which  may  produce  power  more 
cheaply  than  obsolete  steamplants,  but 
which  will  produce  more  expensive  power 
than  nuclear  or  coal  plants  that  can  be 
built  today.  The  benefits  will  be  con- 
centrated on  so-called  preference  cus- 
tomei-s.  The  majority  of  New  England- 
ers  will  set  this  power  on  a — you  can 
have  what  is  left  over — basis.  If  a  com- 
pany tried  to  give  the  economies  of  a 
new'  low-cost  plant  to  a  few  preferred 
customers,  the  New  England  regulatory 
commissions  would  promptly  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  immune  from  State  regulation 
and  by  constructing  this  project  can  give 
preferred  treatment  to  a  few.  while  tak- 
ing away  part  of  the  New  England  corn- 
panics'  load  growth,  a  load  grov.-th 
Thich— without  Federal  intervention — 
would  pei'mit  companies  to  build  ne'.v 
low-cost  facilities  and  spread  the  bene- 
fits o\-er  all  New  England. 

The  Flint  River  project  is  bad  enough, 
several  of  the  other  power  projects  bor- 
der on  the  unsound,  but  this  massive 
project  suggested  for  Maine  is  a  tremen- 
dously expensive  stalking  horse  for  the 
now  discredited  Passamaquoddy  project. 
It  is  a  horse  that  I  do  not  care  to  buy  or 
even  ride.  If  we  find  oui'selves  authoriz- 
ing such  a  massive  part  of  this  Quoddy 
project,  what  is  to  stop  us  next  year  or 
the  year  after  from  buying  the  whole 
scheme?  The  original  estimates  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  over  a  billion  dollars.  But. 
apparently,  there  still  remains  some  .sem- 
blance of  economic  logic  with  us  to  cause. 
at  least,  its  delay.  Instead,  a  new  horse 
appears,  but  its  teeth  are  not  much  bet- 
ter than  the  shoddy  Quoddy  nag.  Per- 
haps to  the  people  of  Maine  it  is  a  gift 
horse  and  not  to  be  looked  In  the  mouth. 
But  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  it  is  a  poor 
buy  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  honest  with 
one  of  America's  Greatest  soiU"ces  of 
strength — our  electric  industry.  Let  us 
be  honest,  too.  with  the  people  of  Maine. 
Let  us  reject  this  St.  John  River  proj- 
ect— as  it  should  be  rejected  by  all  the 
rales  of  logic — and  then  let  us  do  some- 
thing for  the  people  of  Maine  that  makes 
sense.  Something  that  will  have  a  last- 
ing benefit  for  Maine  and  the  rest  of 
New  England.  Let  us  return  this  St. 
John  River  project  to  the  committee  or 
even  better,  eliminate  this  dead  horse 
once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Callaway!. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
development  of  the  Flint  River  Basin  is 
of  great  Importance  to  me. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  basin  consists  of  five 
dams  and  reservoirs.  The  Spewell  Bluff 
Dam  and  Resen'oir  has  already  been  au- 


thorized by  the  Congress  as  the   first 
step. 

This  omnibus  bill  contains  the  sec- 
ond step,  the  authorization  of  the  Lazer 
Creek  and  Lower  Ochumpkee  Dams. 

Three  of  the  four  counties  in  which 
the  two  dams  are  located  are  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Third  District  of  Georgia.  Most 
of  the  waters  of  the  proposed  reservoirs 
lie  in  my  district.  And  I  want  to  say 
that  the  citizens  of  my  distiict  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  prompt  de- 
velopment of  this  river. 

With  the  development  of  this  great 
natural  resource,  the  citizens  of  the 
Third  District  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
additional  peaking  power,  of  much  need- 
ed flood  control,  and  of  a  recreational 
area  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections 
of  the  South. 

The  total  annual  benefits  of  the  proj- 
ects as  determined  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers are  $5,885,000,  compared  to  an- 
nua! charges  of  S4.737.000. 

In  my  opinion,  the  development  of  the 
Flint  River  will  have  a  long-range  sie- 
nificant  effect  on  the  growth  of  our 
State  and  our  region,  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  adoption  of  this  portion 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  KansBi 
[Mr.  DotEl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  simply  to  a.sk  one  or  two  questions 
with  reference  to  the  John  Martin  Vam 
and  Reservoir  and  the  permanent  pool 
which  is  to  be  authorized  by  language 
contained  in  this  bill  commencing  on 
page  53,  and  ending  on  page  54.  The 
John  Martin  Reservoir  and  the  peiiTia- 
nent  pool,  not  to  exceed  10,000  acre-feet 
are  discussed  on  page  74  of  the  commit- 
tee report.  This  dam  was  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936, 
Since  May  31.  1949.  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River  impounded  behind  the 
dam  are  controlled  and  apportioned  bv 
the  Arkansas  River  Compact  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Arkansas  River  Compact 
Administration  as  established  by  the 
compact. 

The  administration  consists  of  three 
members  from  Colorado,  three  members 
from  Kan.sas,  and  an  ex  officio  Federal 
member  who  acts  as  chairman.  Two  of 
the  Kansas  members.  Mr.  Logan  N 
Green,  of  Garden  City,  Kans.,  and  Mi. 
Carl  E.  Bentrup,  of  Deerfield,  Kans.,  re- 
side in  my  congressional  district,  and 
along  with  Mr.  R.  V.  Smrha,  chief  en- 
gineer. Division  of  Water  Resources. 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  have 
expressed  some  concern  about  the  per- 
manent pool  provision.  They  are  pi1n- 
clpally  concerned  with  protecting  irriga- 
tion interests  downstream  from  the  dara 
and  particularly  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  whether  or  not 
the  establishment  of  this  permanent 
pool  of  some  10.000  acre-feet  will  in  anS 
way  affect  the  rights  of  the  irrigators 
now  in  the  State  of  Kansas? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairqjan.  wii 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  BALDWIN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  bill  on  pages  53  and  54  states 
specifically  "the  rights  of  irrigators  in 
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Colorado  and  Kansas  to  those  waters 
available  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Compact  and  under  the 
laws  of  their  respective  States  shall  not 
be  diminished  or  impaired  by  anything 
contained  in  this  paragraph." 

That  is  reiterated  even  more  strongly 
in  the  committee  report.  Therefore  it  is 
the  clear  intention  of  the  conmiittee 
that  the  rights  in  these  compacts  will  in 
no  way  be  diminished  or  reduced  by  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  understand  there 
have  been  no  field  hearings  on  this  par- 
ticular project? 

Mr.  B.MiDWIN.  There  have  been  no 
field  hearings,  but  we  did  hold  hearings 
in  Washington  on  this  project. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  then  the  clear  Intent 
of  this  committee  not  to  diminish  the 
present  rights  of  the  downstream  irriga- 
tors. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
My  concern  is  that  Kansas  water  users 
are  not  deprived  of  any  portion  of  the 
water  to  which  they  are  presently  en- 
titled under  the  terms  of  the  compact: 
and  while  1  understand  the  language  in 
the  bill  clearly  indicates  their  rights  will 
be  protected,  it  does  seem  that  some  pro- 
vi.i^ion  should  be  made  to  insure  that  in 
2Ctu3l  practice  the  rights  of  the  Irriga- 
tors are  preserved.  Certainly  the  inter- 
ested parties  in  Kansas  have  no  objection 
to  all  possible  utilization  of  available 
xaters.  but  we  cannot  approve  any  form 
of  supplemental  agreement  without  for- 
mal sanction  of  Congress  and  the  original 
negotiating  parties.  In  other  words,  the 
compact  is  the  controlling  Instrument 
notwithstanding  anything  contained  in 
the  bill  or  the  language  of  the  report. 
.^gain.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  confirming  the  clear  intent  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
:o  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McCarihyI  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  in  upstate  New 
York  regarding  the  possibilities  that  wa- 
ters which  ordiiiarlly  would  flow  Into 
Uke  Ontario,  one  of  the  already  low- 
level  lakes  would  be  withheld  under  the 
larsichted  Jones  plan. 

I  think  two  points  should  be  made  for 
:he  RrcoRD  in  this  connection.  One  is 
that  each  project  outlined  in  the  plan 
tfould  return  here  to  the  Congress  for 
authorization  so  that  we  would  review 
each  moject.  Second,  as  the  distin- 
suished  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
.yabama  IMr.  Jones),  has  assured  me 
■.his  whole  plan  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
riparian  rights  so  that  if  one  State  found 
a  project  would  injure  its  riparian  rights. 
It  could  object. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  points 
JP  a  very  urgent  problem,  the  problem 
of  low  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
concern  that  is  expressed  is  occasioned 
•ly  the  fact  that  the  levels  of  the  lakes 
sre  already  low.  The  only  answer  is  to 
put  more  water  into  the  lakes.  There  is 
J"Jy  one  place  that  this  water  can  come 
■ram  and  that  is  from  Canada.  Until 
pcently  the  Canadians  were  very  loath 
■0  consider  any  plan  involving  the  diver- 
sion of  any  of  their  waters  into  the  Great 
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Lakes  to  raise  the  water  levels  and  to 
flush  out  pollutants.  Recently,  however, 
there  has  been  a  change  of  attitude. 

I  recently  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  declare  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  tliat  the  President  of  tiie 
United  States  refer  this  matter  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  with  a 
request  tliat  the  so-called  great  replen- 
islunent  plan  for  channeling  rivers  that 
flow  into  Hudson  Bay  and  rechanneling 
them  into  the  Great  Lakes  be  studied  and 
that  studies  be  imdertaken  with  reference 
to  the  economic  feasibility  of  such  a 
project  as  well  as  the  engineering  prob- 
lems involved. 

I  would  hope  as  we  consider  the  idea  of 
diverting  waters  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  drought  stricken  Atlantic  seaboard, 
we  in  the  Congres";  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  binational  plan  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  to  divert  these 
northern  Canadian  rivers  that  now  flow 
out  and  gush  imused  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  daily  into  Hudson  Bay  to  be  re- 
channeled  into  the  Great  Lakes  to  raise 
the  level  and  flush  out  pollutants,  and 
thus  provide  for  the  increasing  water 
needs  of  the  States  of  Illinois.  Ohio,  and 
New  York. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [  Mr.  Cabell  1 . 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  bill,  S. 
2300.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  this 
committee  to  two  very  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  this  bill,  characteristic 
of  the  entire  bill  but  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  projected  development  of  the 
Tiinity  River  Basin.  One  is  that  the  bill 
meets  every  criteria  of  good  legislation 
and  good  public  works  in  that  it  ties  into 
a  package  both  local.  State,  and  Federal 
participation  in  those  areas  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  governmental  subdivisions 
Involved. 

I  rise  also  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
distinguislilng  feature  that  this  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  looking  ahead  and 
keeping  pace  vi-ith  the  growth  of  our 
economy  and  the  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion so  as  not  to  let  any  portion  of  our 
community  or  any  portion  of  the  Nation 
to  lag  behind  in  some  of  the  facilities 
that  aie  so  necessary  and  essential  to 
their  well-being. 

May  I  thank  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committees who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  most  respectfully 
the  support  of  this  Committee  for  this 
very  fine  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones] . 

If  section  201,  which  is  included  in 
the  bill,  survives  today,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  tell  me  whether  it 
would  apply  to  a  specific  problem  in  my 
district.  .As  the  gentlemen  knows,  a  com- 
munity in  my  district.  Klamath,  was  en- 
tirely wiped  out  during  the  floods  of  1964. 
There  is  a  very  serious  emergency,  in 


that  the  State  of  California  is  actually 
holding  up  the  construction  of  a  highway 
which  they  intend  to  use  for  levee  pur- 
poses in  order  to  protect  the  new  location 
of  the  community  against  future  floods. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  now  has  a  proj- 
ect underway  to  relocate  the  community, 
and  the  matter  will  come  before  the 
committee  once  It  has  cleared  the  agen- 
cies. The  State  of  California  has  al- 
ready approved  the  project  and  it  is 
scheduled  to  clear  the  agencies  in  the 
near  future. 

Might  I  have  some  assurance  from  the 
Chairman  that  as  soon  as  the  project 
clears  the  agencies,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bill  is  passed,  we  can  have  a  hearing  on 
the  project  shortly  after  the  first  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  1  can  only 
speak  for  the  subcommittee.  Certainly 
it  would  be  our  intention  to  address  our- 
selves to  any  proposition  that  would  be 
i-aised  in  the  prospectus  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  We  have  a 
very  short  season  for  constioiction  in  this 
northern  pait  of  California  and  I  want 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
understand  the  problem  of  the  people  of 
the  Klamath  area  who  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Congress  for  assistance  in  this 
case.  The  future  of  these  people  and 
their  community  is  at  stake.  They  desire 
to  relocate  the  site  of  the  town.  I  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  State  of 
California,  the  Del  Norte  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  the  people  concerned, 
as  we  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  advance  this  critical  project. 

I  will  be  following  up  on  this  request 
in  our  committee. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  wisll 
to  take  a  bit  of  time  to  discuss  with  the 
Committee,  particularly  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Bl\tnik  1 ,  details  relative  to  the  Mankato 
and  North  Mankato  flood  control  project. 
I  might  comment  at  this  point  that  my 
good  friend  of  long  standing,  the  senior 
Member  of  our  Mimiesota  delegation,  has 
been  most  helpful  to  me  in  this  matter. 
I  am  most  appreciative.  His  counsel  and 
help  I  know  are  also  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  of  Mankato  and  Noiah  Mankato. 

Many  Members  will  recall  the  devastat- 
ing floods  that  hit  Minnesota  earlier  this 
year.  At  Mankato  much  of  the  city  was 
under  water.  Terrible  damage  resulted 
from  one  of  the  worst  floods  in  Minne- 
sota's history.  The  story  was  reported 
nationwide. 

Back  in  1958.  a  flood  control  project 
at  Mankato  and  North  Mankato  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  but  the  local 
juiisdictions  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  authorization  because  of  some  diffi- 
culties in  meeting  the  requirements  un- 
der the  bill  for  local  participation.  But 
last  spring  the  flood  hit.  and  the  damage 
was  devastating.  I  know  there  was  a 
big  four-motor  plane  which  flew  all  the 
way  from  Wsishlngton  carrj-tng  officials 
who  wished  to  observe  the  flood  condi- 
tions. I  know  that  politicians  shoveled  to 
fill  sandbags,  flash  bulbs  were  flashing  aH 
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over  the  place,  and  promises  were  made 
of  many  things  which  were  going  to  be 
done. 

It  was  my  belief  that  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  thU  project  had  been  author- 
ized, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
local  people  have  already  started  to  build 
levees  to  prevent  a  .similar  disaster  next 
spring,  language  should  be  included  In 
this  omnibus  bill  which  would  permit 
them  to  tiikr  cicdit  for  the  dollars  they 
pre.sently  spend  aeainst  the  requirement 
for  local  contribution.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  which  I  introduced  ear- 
lier in  this  session.  This  Is  a  fair  request. 
I  hope  it  will  be  granted. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Ai-my  Ensineers  d.-.ted  Spp^^mber  8  in 
which  they  indicate  that  they  needed  no 
fmther  information  upon  which  to  base 
their  report  on  my  bill  and  had  for- 
warded their  report  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
for  clearance.  But  I  am  advised  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  not  nt  this  time  made 
a  report  to  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  not  at  fault  because  the  Budset 
Bureau  did  not  submit  the  reiiort.  I  was 
advised  that  the  committee  would  at- 
tempt to  put  some  language  in  the  bill 
which  would  reach  a  project  such  as  this. 
I  am  wondering,  if  I  might  inquire  of 
my  good  friend.  Mr.  Blatnik.  if  there  is 
any  possibility  that  the  provisions  of  my 
propo.sal  could  be  written  Into  this  bill 
because  I  Icnow  that  the  gentleman's 
sympathies  are  \nth  me.  for  we  have 
discus.sed  this  matter.  I  might  say  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  Jons  and  I. 
way  back  in  1940.  .served  together  in  the 
Minnesota  Senate:  so  we  have  common 
interests  as  far  as  our  State  is  concerned 
on  projects  such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  .say  to  my  colleague, 
my  very  dear  friend  for  many  years,  it 
has  certainly  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  on  many  important  projects, 
dating  back  tu  our  early  days  in  the 
Minnesota  State  Senate. 

The  Ecntleman  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
plained the  sitU"*tion  absolutely  correctly. 
As  he  stated.  I  have  been  more  than 
sympathetic.  I  have  been  anxious,  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  and  tlie 
readiness  of  the  people  there  to  do  more 
than  their  share  to  meet  the  local  par- 
ticipation on  the  project.  I  was  most 
hopeful  that  we  wuild  be  able  to  get  this 
Into  the  omnibus  bill  now  before  us. 

We  did  ask  the  Corp.s  of  Engineers 
about  this.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
these  projects  must  go  through  the  regu- 
lar procedures.  In  forwarding  the  proj- 
ect to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  there 
were  some  modifications  to  the  original 
authori>;ations.  which  apparently  would 
increase  the  local  cost.  Instead  of  the 
estimated  S50.000  or  .$60,000  under  the 
original  design  for  the  project,  with  the 
additional  iraprovemenf.s  the  local  cost 
could  be  up  to  S200.000  or  perhaps 
4300.000. 

Mr  NELSEN  That  i.s  correct. 
Mr  BLATNIK.  As  was  explained  to 
me.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budsfet  has  not  yet 
come  up  with  a  reirovt  on  exactly  what 
would  be  the  local  cost  It  would  be 
much  higher  than  S50.000  or  $60,000. 
Certainly  it  would  be  closer  to.  but  prob- 
ably  not  larger  than.   S200.000. 


I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  except  I 
have  deep  regret  that  the  processing  by 
the  Bureau  has  not  been  completed. 
They  have  had  this  only  10  or  11  day.s. 
but  cert^iinly  throui^h  no  fault  of  ours 
and  certainly  no  fault  of  the  gentleman, 
who  has  been  after  us  for  months  on  this 
project.  There  is  a  crying  need.  There 
was  a  devastating  flood  which  the  people 
went  through.  I  am  sorry  there  is  no 
more  I  can  offer  to  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  though  1  was 
earlier  advised  not  to  do  so.  I  was  also 
advised  that  the  committee  would  at- 
tempt tx)  do  this.  I  am  sure  they  would 
like  to. 

The  thing  which  is — I  hestitate  to  use 
the  word  "irritating."  but  it  is  trae  that 
I  do  not  know  of  a  politician  in  Minne- 
sota who  wp.s  not  out  there  last  spring, 
and  I  do  not  know  where  they  found 
all  of  the  cameras  and  all  of  the  head- 
lines. 

This  was  a  flood  which  was  devastat- 
ing. It  was  an  emergency  which  could 
recur  The  river  is  a^ain  ri.sing.  It  is 
almost  a  flood  situation  now.  with  con- 
slant  rain.  They  are  putting  In  levees 
now.  Some  of  tho.se  are  being  washed 
av.ay. 

It  seems  only  fair,  when  the  people  are 
willing  to  dig  into  their  own  pociiets  to 
build  the  levees,  that  they  should  be 
given  credit  for  wliat  they  have  done 
w  hen  the  Congress  finally  acts.  We  know 
we  will  set  to  that  finally.  Because  of 
the  delay,  even  this  little  time,  it  seem? 
to  me  this  is  an  emergency.  Every  poli- 
tician of  whom  I  know  In  the  State  prom- 
ised to  do  something  about  it.  Now  we 
face  the  prospect  of  nothing  being  done 
I  feel  we  shall  liave  failed  if  we  do  not 
do  something  at  this  tim.-.  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Oialrman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  HebertI. 

Mr  HEBERT  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  I  urge  support  of 
this  legislation,  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pended  in  the  past  several  days  in  my 
own  congressional  district  in  Louisiana, 
as  related  to  Hurricane  Betsy.  You  all 
Itnow  of  this  disaster.  You  have  read 
about  it  in  the  newspapers.  You  have 
heard  of  it  on  the  radio.  You  have  seen 
it  on  television.  It  was  highly  drama- 
tized by  the  personal  appearance  of  tlie 
President  himself,  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  delegation,  the  day 
after  the  hurricane  struck  the  area. 

In  its  wake,  as  Members  well  know,  it 
left  in  excess  of  70  dead  and.  according 
to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana.  $1  billion 
worth  of  damages. 

Practically  my  whole  district  In  the 
lower  section  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
was  wiped  out.  Town  after  town  and 
community  after  community  were  laid 
bare;  individuals  losing  their  life's  sav- 
ings and  their  homes.  It  is  hard  to  im- 
derstand  how  they  can  recover  from  this 
disaster  In  their  own  lifetimes. 

I  mention  this  fact  to  you  because  of 
the  urgency  to  focus  attention  on  this 
needed  authorization  for  a  flood  control 
system    in    this    particular    area.     For 


many  years  now  my  distinguished  col- 
league whose  district  abuts  mine.  Con- 
gressman BooGS.  and  I  have  cooperated 
In  urging  the  adoption  of  what  is  kno«r. 
as  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  flood  coniro; 
program.  This  program,  which  is  au- 
thorized in  the  bill,  through  the  under- 
standing of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  its  distinguished  chairmar 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentlemar. 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Jones),  who  heart 
the  testimony  of  my  colleague  and  my- 
self only  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  pa.=;sed 
before  our  recent  disaster.  Net  once  did 
we  think  at  that  moment  that  such  a 
terrible  disaster  as  Hurricane  Bcty. 
would  strike  us,  as  we  listened  intently 
to  the  testimony  of  the  engineers  irom 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  who  approved  this  proj- 
ect. I  think  it  would  not  be  stretchins 
a  point  to  indicate  that  if  in  the  coiuse 
of  human  events  this  project  had  bee.', 
authorized  several  years  ago  much  o.' 
thLs  damage  would  not  have  occurred 
Certainly  many  lives  would  have  'ueec 
saved.  However,  this  is  literally  wait: 
over  the  dam.  This  Is  something  in  tht 
past.  We  now  come  to  the  present  and 
look  to  the  future.  I  suggest  that  you 
take  this  one  incident  as  an  example.  a> 
a  horrible  Illustration,  if  you  please,  c' 
the  necesssity  and  the  lU'gency  for  ex- 
pediting this  legislation. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  in  the  futurt 
we  can  expect  annual  omnibus  bills.  I 
think  the  devastation  wrought  by  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  we  cannot  wait  nor  postpone  iron 
year  to  year  efforts  o.nd  preparations  ti 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  that  whic! 
has  happened  to  us  in  Louisiana. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  JoNEsl  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  come  to  Louisiana  over  the 
weekend  to  see  exactly  what  did  happen 
there:  to  witness  the  devastation  whicr 
IS  beyond  description  even  by  the  mor 
eloquent  and  adequate  speakers  or  writ- 
ers. The  land  was  laid  low.  homes  wer? 
razed,  and  people  are  still  in  evacuatior. 
centers  as  of  today.  All  of  this  could  nc: 
have  been  prevented.  Certainly  some  cf 
it  cnuld  have  been  if  we  had  only  hac 
in  being  and  in  effect  this  particula: 
program  authorized  in  this  legislation 
and  which  my  colleague  from  Loul.sians 
and  I  have  sponsored  for  so  long  a  tlBf 
I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  question  o: 
to  trespass  upon  your  time  any  loneei 
because  it  is  not  necessary.  I  expres' 
the  appreciation  of  myself  and  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  my  community  for  th- 
great  assi.stance  that  has  been  given  u 
at  this  moment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  Federal  agenclf 
These  people  will  be  on  this  trip  nt 
our  colleague  from  Alabama  over  th' 
weekend.  They  will  see  for  them.'^elvf: 
exactly  what  happened.  I  hope  remedU 
legislation  will  be  offered  not  only  t 
this  area  but  certainly  in  more  cxpansiv- 
measures.  My  colleague  has  already  ir- 
troduccd  some  legislation  in  that  marc 
I  think  this  is  the  time  when  we  5h-n!:c 
look  forward  to  the  Federal  Governme:: 
to  as.sist  in  areas  which  cannot  be  a-- 
bisted  by  private  enterprise,  pai-ticular:: 
insiu'ance  companies. 
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Wc  have  had  wartime  disasters.  But 
what  IS  more  continuous,  what  hangs 
over  our  heads  more  pei'manently.  are 
r^atural  disasters.  I  have  Ijeen  living 
through  hurricanes  since  1915.  This 
OS  the  worst  of  all  in  our  own  State. 
Other  States  are  being  affected  by 
:oniadoes  and  floods. 

I  sugHCst  that  disaster  insurance  of 
:his  kind  is  what  is  needed.  Also  I  sug- 
gest thai  we  explore  some  means  for  al- 
IfViHimg  the  lo.sses  of  and  assisting  those 
helpless  individuals.  Mighty  as  the 
Government  is  and  mighty  as  has  been 
Its  help,  not  one  thin  dime  is  to  be  given 
;o  these  people  down  there.  I  do  not 
advocate  a  grant,  but  I  do  take  umbrage 
at  any  suggestion  that  help  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  result  in  help  to 
the  individual,  because  it  will  not. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  and  recognize  the 
iirgency  of  passing  this  bill  at  this  par- 
aculiir  time. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  express  my  sym- 
pathy tor  the  situation  of  the  gentleman 
ironi  Louisiana,  because  those  of  us  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  United  States 
were  affected  in  a  similar  way.  With  re- 
rard  to  the  matter  of  a  disaster  insur- 
ance program  he  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  we  are  asking  a  Federal  agency. 
possibly  tlic  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.Agency,  to  conduct  a  study  in  depth  and 
maltc  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress. 
oecau.se  I  think  he  knows  that  those  of 
js  nho  have  been  affected  by  floods 
.simply  do  not  have  any  program  that 
can  be  triggered  into  action  to  lielp  the 
small  individual  who  has  lost  every- 
;hiiig. 

I  want  to  offer  my  support  to  him.  I 
iiave  already  talked  to  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  and  offered  assistance 
from  my  own  experiences  in  California 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
'■  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Ml".  HaganI. 

Mr  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  take  Just  a  few  moments 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  our  dis- 
tinsuisiied  colleagues,  the  members  of 
t-he  Public  Works  Committee,  for  their 
.-.ard  work  and  the  fine  job  they  have 
none  in  reporting  S.  2300  to  the  House. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  bill,  and 
particularly  that  portion  which  affects 
the  First  District  of  Georgia.  I  wish  at 
t.'ui  time  to  associate  myself  with  the 
^marKs  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
-^a  (Mr.  Flynt]  in  support  of  the  Flint 
R:ver  project,  as  reported  by  the 
tommittee. 

I  would  like  to  comment  also  on  sec- 
"ons  of  this  bill  which  are  of  vital  m- 
'erest  to  southeast  Georgia.  This,  of 
fourse.  is  in  reference  to  the  inclusion  of 
■»rae  S13  million  for  needed  improve- 
"fiits  at  Savannah  Harbor. 
^  Since  General  Oglethorpe  sailed  up  the 
=avniinah  River  and  founded  Georgia's 
aother  city  in  1733.  the  Savannah  Har- 
"of  has  been  the  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  much  of  Georgia.  The  harbor 
"«  made  possible  the  development  of 


numerous  Industries  which  depend  al- 
most solely  on  water  transportation  in 
their  basic  operations.  The  harbor  is 
also  important  in  the  movement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  cargo  for  the  defense 
of  our  Nation.  The  harbor  has  been 
used  extensively  during  every  war.  and 
within  the  past  month  trooi5s  boarded 
ships  at  Savannah  en  route  to  'Vietnam. 

Although  State  and  private  orrsaniza- 
tlons  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
new  facilities  at  the  harbor  in  recent 
years,  its  future  growth  depends  greatly 
on  this  authorization  bUl. 

With  all  of  the  fine  facilities  now 
available  at  the  poit.  large  ships  must 
still  enter  and  leave  the  harbor  partially 
loaded  because  of  an  inadequate  channel 
depth.  The  present  width  of  500  feet  in 
the  bar  channel  and  400  feet  in  the  Inner 
harbor  are  hazardous  as  larger  ships  at- 
tempt to  pass  during  the  existence  of 
fog.  crosswinds.  or  other  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  harbor,  shipping  is  seri- 
ously hampered  by  the  200-foot  width 
and  30-foot  depth  of  the  channel.  This 
narrow  channel  makes  movement  at 
night  extremely  hazardous  and  ships 
cannot  attempt  to  pass  in  the  channel. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  widening 
and  increasing  the  depth  of  the  channel 
and  for  construction  of  additional  turn- 
ing basins. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  provides  for 
the  construction  of  a  tidegate  and  sedi- 
ment basin  which  would  greatly  improve 
the  harbor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  annual  mainte- 
nance by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Because  of  the  somewhat  imosuaJ  na- 
ture of  this  harbor,  constant  shoaling 
takes  place  along  the  main  shipping 
channel.  This  shoaling  is  a  continuous 
hazard  to  navigation  and  requires  con- 
stant dredging  of  the  channel.  Con- 
struction of  the  tidegate  and  sediment 
basin  would  greatly  reduce  this  problem. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation to  my  district  and  to  other  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation,  I  urge  that 
it  be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  stress  my  support  for  S.  '2300  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  Burns  Waterway  Harbor 
project  contained  in  title  n  of  the  bill. 
When  completed,  this  port  will  Introduce 
a  new  era  of  economic  prosperity  and 
progress  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  It 
will  represent  the  dreams  of  many  peo- 
ple in  Indiana  who  have  worked  for  a 
port  for  many  years.  The  State  of  In- 
diana demonstrated  its  faith  in  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  a  deep-water  port  on 
Lake  Michigan  when  the  1965  legislature 
allotted  S25.6  million  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  the  port's  breakwater  and  the 
dredging  of  the  harbor.  Tliis  Indicates 
the  willingness  of  Indiana  to  invest  in 
its  own  future. 


The  Burns  Harbor  project  is  incorpo- 
rated in  S.  2300  through  the  word- 
ing used  in  my  particular  bill.  H.R.  50. 
It  stresses  the  desirable  feature  of  au- 
thorizing the  Federal  Government  to 
make  a  monetary  contribution  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  as  a  means  of  financial 
aid  for  building  the  port.  This  approach 
to  a  Federal-State  relationslilp  is  not 
part  of  the  Senate's  version  of  S.  2300. 
Yet.  the  Idea  of  a  Federal  reimbursement 
of  funds  to  a  Slate  for  a  public  works 
project  has  precedent.  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  participated  in  such 
projects  many  times  in  the  past.  What 
is  really  needed  is  a  clearly  defined  policy 
to  guide  future  projects  of  this  type. 
However,  at  present.  I  strongly  advise 
that  the  reimbursement  feature  tie  kept 
in  the  bill  so  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
might  progress  toward  attaining  this 
goal  of  a  public  port  at  the  Burns  Water- 
way. 

The  House  version  of  S.  2300  also  in- 
cludes an  additional  paragraph — pages 
84  and  85 — which  reads: 

Neither  this  paragraph  nor  the  construc- 
tion authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  ad- 
versely affect  or  otherwise  preJtK]^ce  the 
establishment  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  In- 
diana Dunes  a£  a  national  lakeshore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  means  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  other  side  of  a  con- 
troversy which  ha.-,  been  bothering 
Hoosiers  for  a  long  time.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  accept  this  version  of  a  "pro- 
viso" to  show  the  Importance  of  the 
dunes  national  lakeshore  project.  In 
fact.  I  have  taken  constructive  steps  to 
begin  action  on  such  a  measure.  The 
House  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation,  chaired  by  my  colleague 
IMr.  Rivers  of  Alaska],  will  conduct  field 
hearings  in  Indiana  on  October  2  and  3 
to  review  the  merits  of  a  national  lake- 
shore  park  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  area  as 
set  out  in  my  bill.  H.R.  51.  This.  I  feel, 
indicates  more  measurable  progress  to- 
ward gaining  a  national  park  than  using 
unnecessary  provisos  in  an  omnibus  pub- 
lic works  bill.  However,  if  it  will  insure 
passage  of  S.  2300  in  its  House  form.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  compromise 
proviso  as  worded  in  the  House  version. 

Indiana  is  interested  in  gaining  both 
a  port  and  a  national  lakeshore  park. 
In  my  opinion,  the  best  place  to  begin  Is 
with  expedient  passage  of  this  omnibus 
public  works  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  Kress). 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  as  one  who  comes  from 
a  part  of  the  country  that  now  is  and  has 
in  the  past  suffered  severely  under  these 
conditions.  I  also  feel  that  the  commit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  the  compre- 
hensive .lob  It  has  done  on  this  bill  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Uie  residents  of  my 
12th  Congressional  District  in  New  Jer- 
sey know  only  too  well  that  this  had  In- 
deed been  a  long,  dry  summer. 

To  many  communities  of  northern 
New  Jersey,  tlie  specter  of  water  ration- 
ing is  no  longer  a  mere  threat.  Some  cf 
my  constituents  have  already  begim  to 
put  into  operation  their  own  hurriedly 
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prepared  cor\servatlon  and  water  reten- 
tion facilities.  Indeed,  in  many  com- 
munities we  have  returned  to  tile  rain 
barrel  teclmique  of  what  we  thought  were 
days  gone  by. 

Our  rich  industrial  complex  of  the 
Northeast  need  not  have  to  rely  on  rain 
barrels,  Mr.  Chairman.  Congress,  there- 
fore, should  not  hesitate  to  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility in  replacing  the  rain  barrel 
With  reservoirs  and  aqueducts.  I  am 
convinced  that  Member.s  of  this  Con- 
gress in  approving  S.  2300  will  provide 
authority  for  regional  planning  that  wUl 
Insure  a  water  supply  for  the  long-range 
needs  of  our  northeastern  communities. 
This  planning  is  a  necessity  not  only 
to  guarantee  the  best  possible  use  of 
available  resources,  but  to  Insure  wher- 
ever possible  that  the  specter  of  water- 
rationing  will  not  for  long  haunt  the 
thri\in?  communities  of  the  northeast- 
ern mesalopolis. 

It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  suppoit  S. 
2300  and  the  "commitment  to  safeguard 
the  futuie  water  supplies  of  our  com- 
munities tliat  have  so  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  progress  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  TupperI. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
ClarkI  in  general  debate  on  S.  2300, 
argued  that  because  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  is  located  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  low-cost  power  from  it  will  be 
utilized  to  develop  the  Industrial  poten- 
tial of  that  State  at  the  expen.-Je  of  other 
States.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  He  asks  if  this  is  a  subsidy 
or  an  investment.  The  answer  certainly 
Is  that  this  Is  an  investment  in  the  re- 
sources of  Maine  to  the  benefit  of  all  our 
people. 

These  multiple-purpose  hydroelectric 
projects  are  reprional  developments  and 
In  the  larger  sense  are  de.-signed  to  bene- 
fit the  Nation  as  a  whole  rather  than  any 
particular  State  or  locality.  Nor  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  merely  because 
the  industrial  potential  of  Maine  is 
developed  that  of  other  Ststes  is  dc- 
nleted.  No  modern  nation  in  histoi-y 
has  enjoyed  the  tremendous  economic 
e:rpansion  and  the  rapidity  of  industrial 
development  which  the  United  States  has 
experienced  in  the  past  few  years  and 
which  we  all  hope  will  continue  in  the 
years  to  come.  This  unprecedented 
growth  means  that  al!  areas  which  pos- 
sess the  necessary  raw  incredients  will 
enjoy  the  prosperity  of  increased  indus- 
trialization. It  is  not  a  matter  of  one 
State  developing  industry  at  the  expense 
of  another  State,  but  rather  of  providing 
basic  elements  essential  to  the  continued 
Industrial  development  of  a  region. 
Where  these  elcmfnts  are  available,  the 
economy  will  develop. 

One  of  these  indispensable  elements 
is  low-cost  electricity.  The  simple  truth 
is  that  New  England  electricity  rates  are 
the  highest  in  the  Nation  and  those  of 
the  State  of  Maine  the  highest  of  the 
New  England  States.  No  sustained  co- 
herent and  well  organized  plan  has  been 
developed  by  the  existing  private  power 


interests  to  bring  about  lower  cost  elec- 
tricity for  the  residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial  consumers  of  the  region 
which  are  paying  these  rates.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
development  will  make  available  694,000 
kilowatts  of  electricity  at  a  wholesale 
rate  lower  thin  that  anywhere  available 
in  New  England  at  the  present  time  with 
the  possible  exception  of  St.  Lawrence 
power  in  Vermont,  it  sill  supply  a  basic 
element  necessary  to  revitalize  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area.  History  demonstrates 
clearly  that  the  advent  of  low-cost  Fed- 
eral power  creates  an  element  of  compe- 
tition in  the  power  industry  which  inex- 
orably results  in  all  power  suppliers  of- 
fering parallel  service  at  lower  rates. 
No  New  England  private  power  company 
will  be  put  out  of  business  or  damaged 
by  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 
Competition — yes,  but  damage — no.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  private  power  compa- 
nies located  close  to  Federal  power  dams 
have  enjoyed  s  rate  of  growth  and  a  rate 
of  profit  which  exceeds  that  of  the  in- 
dustrv  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  «1th  respect  to  the  specific 
charge  thit  authorization  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  proj- 
ect will  result  in  a  transfer  of  industry- 
from  southern  New  England  to  northern 
New  England,  I  respectfully  but  urgently 
emphasize  that  the  plan  for  this  project, 
as  envisioned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  includes  construction  by  the 
Federal  Government,  if  necessary,  of  a 
transmission  line  from  the  project  site  to 
Boston,  Mass.  The  only  purpose  for  in- 
cluding this  line  in  the  project  plan  is  to 
assure  the  iKOple  of  all  New  England 
States  that  the  benefits  of  the  project 
will  not  be  limited  to  Maine  but  will  be 
made  available  on  a  reglonwide  basis. 

Tiiere  is.  therefore,  no  merit  whatever 
in  arguments  and  contentions  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Dickey-Ltacoln  School 
project  would  result  in  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  one  State  at  the  expense 
of  another.  There  is  plenty  of  peaking 
power  in  the  project  for  many  States — 
there  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  any  one 
State  to  exercise  a  monopoly  on  its  use. 
For  too  long  New  England  has  com- 
plained about  the  benefits  of  low-cost 
power  in  other  regions.  Someone  once 
said  it  is  better  to  light  a  candle  than  to 
complain  about  the  dark.  Let  us  light 
Uiis  one  candle  and  banish  some  of  the 
high-cost  darkness  from  New  England. 
I  will  submit  other  facts  favorable  to 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  before 
debate  closes  on  S.  2300. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  distinguished  majority  whip 
[Mr.  Bocr.sl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  First  District 
of  Louisiana  has  graphically  described 
the  damage  inflicted  upon  our  State  by 
this  devastating  hurricane. 

Upon  returning  here  last  week  I  made 
a  report,  attempting  to  estimate  at 
least  to  some  extent  the  amount  of  dam- 
age. Even  then  the  amount  of  damage 
was  very  difficult  to  estimate.    We  are 


very  fortunate  indeed  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  Chairman  Jones. 
and  his  coileagiies  on  this  great  com- 
mittee, are  going  to  our  State  and  will 
be  working  over  this  weekend  so  they 
can  ascertain  just  how  bad  and  how  dev- 
astating this  natural  disaster  has  been 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been,  in  terms 
of  lo-ss  of  property,  the  worst  natural 
disaster  that  we  have  ever  experienced 
In  terms  of  the  loss  of  life,  it  has  been 
much  less  tragic  than  many  other  storms 
that  we  have  experienced. 

In  1893,  for  instance,  as  the  result  o! 
a  hurricane  there  were  2,000  people  los: 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  And.  again. 
as  late  as  1957,  if  ray  memory  serves  Be 
correctly,  there  were  500  people  drowned 
in  southwest  Louisiana  in  a  hurricane 
which  hit  Cameron  Parish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  last  hurricane 
it  Is  estimated  that  between  a  quarter  of 
a  million  and  one-half  million  people 
were  evacuated  from  Congressman  He- 
BERT'S  district,  from  Congressman  Wn- 
Lis'  district,  mine,  and  others  In  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whereas,  Uiere  is  noth- 
ing one  can  to  do  bring  consolation  anc 
comfort  to  the  people  who  lost  their  lives 
in  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
at  least  we  can  take  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  progressed  to  the  poin; 
where  rather  than  losing  2.000  livis  o: 
500  lives  in  a  hurricane  mucli  "v 
devastating  in  its  impact,  we  lo  • 
than  100  lives. 

Having  said  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Fortunately,  vf 
learn  from  experience,  even  though  the 
experience  may  be  as  gruesome  as  tiii! 
one. 

It  has  only  been  recently  that  Con- 
gress has  authorized  hurricane  studie; 
There  are  many  areas  of  the  country 
similarly  exposed,  as  is  our  own  Hu:- 
ricanes  are  not  limited  to  Louisiana 
HuiTicanes  have  hit  every  State  on  tb: 
gulf  coast  many  times  and  every  Stati 
ill  the  Atlantic  area  and  in  the  North- 
east. One  of  the  most  devastating  IC 
the  area  of  the  great  State  of  Massachc- 
setts — I  see  our  Speaker  sitting  here- 
in the  year  1938. 

So,  Mr,  Chaiiman,  this  has  been  i 
matter  of  continuing  and  eoii.stsnt  :•• 
search.  Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  pre- 
vious hurricanes,  particularly  the  6ew- 
tatlng  1947  hurricane,  the  Corps  of  £"■• 
gineers.  working  in  close  collaboraiicr 
with  this  distinguished  committee  of  tfe 
Congress,  has  already  perfected  a  hi!:- 
ricane  protection  plan  for  southei': 
Louisiana  and  that  plan  Is  incorijorate; 
in  this  omnibus  rivers  and  haiboi  J  b- 
which  we  will  be  voting  on  hopefully  tt- 
day.  It  is  a  comprehensive  plan.  K  •' 
one  that  may  have  to  be  reviewed  in  llgr 
of  the  experience  of  10  days  ago.  but 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Corps  of  Enrinw" 
that  had  the  plan  been  in  effect  the  dam- 
age from  floodwaters  would  have  be*' 
incalculably  less  than  has  been  expe'-' 
enced. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  examp* 
CO  demonstrate  that.  In  1947  a  hear. 
populated  area  in  my  own  district,  siK- 
lar  to  the  one  that  was  flooded  by  Bei 
in  Mr.  Hebert's  district,  was  flooded  ot. 
Fortunately,  we  had  a  specisd  proje<^ 
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Whereas  there  was  more  water  on  that 
levee  this  time  than  last  time,  not  one 
drop  of  water  Inundated  the  homes  of 
tJicse  people  in  East  Jefferson  parish. 
This  demonstrates  better  than  any  words 
I  can  utter  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
i!i  considering  and  adopting  these  flood 
control  and  other  projects  designed  to 
conserve  the  resources  of  our  country 
and  to  protect  our  people  from  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  get  considerably  an- 
noyed, as  I  am  sure  most  of  you  do,  when 
I  read  the  trite  and  ill -considered  ex- 
pressions oftentimes  by  people  who  know 
atUe  about  what  they  are  speaking,  in 
which  they  describe  this  bill,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  "pork-barrel"  bill,  one  that 
apparently  they  think  has  had  little  or 
no  consideration.  All  of  us  know  that 
each  one  of  these  projects  is  carefully 
reviewed  by  a  whole  host  of  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Then  we  finally  author- 
ize, and  after  authorization  we  must  go 
through  the  long,  deliberate  process  of 
obtaining  appropriations,  where  again 
these  projects  are  reviewed.  I  do  not 
taow  of  a  single  project  that  has  been 
approved  In  any  part  of  our  country 
since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
here  that  has  not  added  to  the  wealth 
of  our  Nation  and  returned  twofold  or 
•enfold  what  we  spent. 

This  very  project  which  will  be  built 
In  southeast  Louisiana,  largely  In  the 
■onstituency  of  my  colleague  from  the 
.":rst  District,  has  a  17-to-l  ratio.  That 
means  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  there  will  be  $17  in 
benefits  to  the  people  who  live  in  that 
area. 

Mr,  KEOGH.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  sure  our  distin- 
fuifhed  majority  whip  knows  I  have 
consistently  in  my  service  here  supported 
these  projects.  But  I  would  like  the 
Committee  to  know,  as  little  traveling 
as  I  usually  do,  I  did  have  an  opportu- 
nity a  few  years  ago  of  viewing  in  person 
the  Hoover  Dam.  And,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  left  that  place  determined  that  so  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  this  body  I  shall 
support  such  worthwhile  projects. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  deal  for  a  moment  with  a 
very  important  matter  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  [Mr.  HebertI  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, touched  on;  namely,  where  a 
iiiatus  exists  in  our  disaster  laws.  We 
have  done  a  remarkable  job  in  disasters 
in  this  country,  and  the  expedition  with 
'■hich  every  branch  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, working  in  conjunction  with 
our  State  government  and  our  city  and 
parish  governments,  came  to  the  aid  of 
Louisiana,  is  something  I  will  be  eter- 
'■'ally  grateful  for.  as  I  am  sure  all  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana  wUl.  and  should  be. 

Let  me  characterize  some  of  these 
areas  of  assistance.  To  begin  with,  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  is  the  second  larg- 
Mt  port  in  the  United  States.  The 
wiount  of  damage  at  that  port  is  great. 
^  the  port  many  ships  were  damaged. 
Several  were  sunk.  Two  modern  auto- 
mated ships  that  were  almost  completed 
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were  sunk,  and  each  one  of  them  cost 
about  .S12  to  $14  million.  Many  barges, 
very  expensive  barges,  were  grounded 
and  sunk.  Many  of  the  facilities  of  the 
port  were  absolutely  wrecked  and  many 
suffered  great  damage. 

In  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  was  there.  Un- 
der the  disaster  relief  legislation,  most 
of  those  facilities  can  be  rebuilt  under 
programs  that  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved. In  addition,  public  schools,  pub- 
lic installations,  sewerage  installations, 
drainage,  water  works  and  public  build- 
ings are  all  eligible  for  direct  grants. 

So  you  get  down  to  two  areas  and  I 
am  sure  they  are  the  areas  that  need  help 
probably  most  of  all.  No.  1  is  the 
individual  homeowner  whose  home  was 
flooded  and  who  is  unable  to  purchase 
commercially  or  from  the  Government 
any  type  of  flood  insurance  because  no 
such  thing  exists  because  the  risks  are  so 
high.  This,  of  course,  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  were  referring  to. 

The  other  is  with  reference  to  the 
farmer,  particularly  the  small  farmer 
who  carries  a  tremendous  burden.  Even 
the  aid  which  is  now  available  through 
the  SBA  and  through  other  agencies  of 
Government,  unfortunately  is  limdted  so 
far  as  farmers  are  concerned.  So  I  would 
hope  that  this  terrible  disaster  that  af- 
fected not  only  my  State,  but  other 
States  as  well,  and  the  disaster  which 
occurred  in  California  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  year  and  other  disasters  that  have 
occurred  would  not  only  teach  us  the 
great  benefit  and  value  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  considering  today,  but 
also  wiU  be  the  vehicle  through  which 
we  can  fill  the  last  remaining  gaps  in 
the  disaster  programs  of  our  National 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  and 
commend  this  committee  on  the  fine  and 
outstanding  Job  they  have  done  In  re- 
porting this  legislation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today  has 
a  special  meaning  for  me.  Its  impor- 
tance for  the  safety  of  more  of  our  citi- 
zens is  all  the  more  poignant  in  view  of 
what  I  have  seen  in  recent  days.  I  refer 
to  the  devastation  brought  to  my  State 
of  Louisiana  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation  and  I  suicompanied  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  my  State  the  day  that 
Hurricane  Betsy  struck  south  Louisiana. 
The  President  had  a  firsthand  look  at 
the  human  misery  and  the  destruction 
caused  by  this  monster  storm.  He 
pledged  the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  all  manner  of  aid 
to  the  victims  of  Betsy. 

I  spent  that  same  weekend  touring  the 
Metropolitan  New  Orleans  area  and  the 
parishes  in  my  district.  What  I  saw  was 
awesome,  and  terrifying.  Death,  de- 
struction, anguish — all  were  there.  One- 
himdred  and  twenty-five-mile-an-hour 
winds  whipped  tidal  waves  of  more  than 
7  feet  over  and  through  the  Mississippi- 
to-gulf  tidewater  channel;  the  indus- 
trial canal  and  over  and  through  back 
levees  In  the  area.  After  this  nightmare. 
I  also  saw  the  coiurage  and  determination 


of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  of 
south  Louisiana  to  rebuild,  and  to  do  so 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  was  particularly 
heartened  by  the  efficiency  and  dispatch 
with  which  the  President  mobilized  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Government  to 
bring  broad  assistance  and  relief  to  the 
people  of  my  State.  The  cooperation 
between  all  levels  of  government  to  ease 
the  suffering,  to  clear  the  debris,  to  begin 
to  rebuild  was.  and  is,  stirring.  Man's 
humanity  to  man  has  been  displayed 
countless  times  in  the  wake  of  this  ter- 
rible hurricane.  It  has  been  done  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  brotherly  love. 
Gov.  John  J.  McKeithen  opened  his 
home  in  Baton  Rouge — the  Governor's 
mansion — to  families  made  homeless  by 
the  ravages  of  this  storm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Htirricane  Betsy  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  devastating  hurri- 
cane to  strike  southeast  Louisiana  in  this 
centurj',  and  probably  the  worst  one,  in 
tei-ms  of  total  property  damage  in  the 
entire  history  of  my  State. 

I  daresay  all  of  us  in  this  House  would 
much  prefer  that  preventati\'e  measures, 
such  as  the  navigation  and  flood  control 
projects  in  this  bill,  were  perfect,  were 
foolproof,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
life,  the  injuries  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty which  occurred  in  Louisiana,  or  has 
occurred  in  other  States.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  that  our  preventative  meas- 
ures against  major  disasters  will  be 
perfect.  But  through  our  skills,  we  can 
improve  them,  we  can  make  them  su- 
perior and  more  extensive  than  they  are 
now.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  authori- 
zation bill.  That  Is  the  reason  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  worked  closely 
together  to  give  to  our  people  of  this 
great  Nation  more  extensive  and  superior 
protective  projects. 

In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  achieved  more  than  any  other 
nation  in  controlling  and  harnessing  to 
our  good  use  the  great  rivers,  streams, 
lakes  and  other  bodies  of  water  in  our 
country.  Through  the  ingenuity  and 
foresight  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  we 
have  approved  and  constnicted  man>- 
navigation  and  flood  control  projects 
across  this  land.  We  have  done  so,  not 
only  to  control  the  destructive  force  of 
some  of  our  bodies  of  water,  but  also — 
and  more  importantly — to  improve  them 
to  our  good  use.  We  have  built  deeper 
channels  to  increase  commerce  and  im- 
prove navigation  on  our  waterways. 

We  have  built  harbors:  we  have  pro- 
vided, through  locks  and  levees,  through 
damming  up  and  through  opening  or 
diverting  waterways,  the  means  for  in- 
creasing commerce  by  inland  boats  and 
oceangoing  vessels.  We  have  accom- 
plished much  in  this  field  to  strengthen 
our  country  and  enhance  its  progress  and 
prosperity. 

Navigation  and  flood  control  projects — 
their  construction  and  maintenance — are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  is  a  good  bill;  this  is 
a  most  worthy  bill,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  will  ap- 
prove the  projects  Included  in  it. 
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In  light  of  the  havoc  caused  by  Hur- 
licane  Betsy  to  south  Louisiana  aiid  to 
Florida  and  other  areas.  I  should  like  to 
cile  one  existing  project  of  the  Amiy 
Engineers  in  the  Lake  Pontchartrain 
area.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  success  of 
this  project.  I  refer.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  protection  levee,  built  by  the  Army 
Engineeis  after  the  terrific  hurricane  of 
1947.  to  keep  east  Jefferson  Parish  free 
of  lake  waters  in  any  hurricane.  This 
levee  has  been  erected  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  from  the 
Orloans-.Iefler.son  line  to  St.  Charles 
Parish,  and  it  tias  proved  to  be  remark- 
ably effective. 

The  central  force  of  the  1917  hurri- 
cane included  the  New  Orleans  area,  and 
I  lost  an  aunt  in  that  terrible  storm. 
But  the  destructive  swath  of  the  hurri- 
cane included  the  New  Orleans  area,  and 
I  know  firsthand  what  devastation  that 
storm  brought.  I  was  a  young  Con- 
gre.ssman  then:  and  the  impact  of  what 
I  saw  has  remained  with  me  very  vividly. 
It  was  rekindled  by  the  horrors  of  Betsy. 

Tlie  1947  hurricane  dumped  tons  of 
water  on  east  Jefferson  Parish,  up  to  a 
depth  of  8  feet  and  as  far  back  as  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  lake.  Some 
39  square  miles  in  Metairie  and  in  the 
rest  of  east  Jefferson  were  inundated. 
Some  S4  million  in  property  damage  was 
suffered  by  ilie  people  of  east  Jefferson 
alone:  and  the  toul  property  loss  in  the 
Metropolitan  New  Orleans  area  was 
more  than  S6.5  million. 

After  the  1947  hurricane,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  I  could  to  pro- 
vide floodwater  protection  for  t!ie  peo- 
ple of  east  Jefferson  Parish.  By  work- 
ing with  Senators  Allen  Elle.nder  and 
Russell  Lonk  of  Louisiana,  we  obtained 
authorization  for  construction  of  a  pro- 
tection levee  there.  And  we  have 
worked  to  obtain  on  a  regular  basis  the 
necessary  funds  to  build  and  to  main- 
tain this  protection  levee.  Today  this 
levee  i.s  more  than  80  percent  complete. 
This  strong  barrier  ha.s  kept  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain waters  out  of  east  Jefferson 
in  the  hurricanes  of  1956.  Flossie: 
1964.  Hilda:  and  a3?in  with  Betsy  this 
year.  The  effectiveness  of  this  levee  is 
full  proof  of  what  can  be  done.  The 
value  of  this  levee  emphasizes  the  need 
for  a  larger,  more  extensive  hurricane 
barrier  all  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake  and  pan  of  the  north  shore,  so  as 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  Orleans.  Jeffer- 
son, St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles,  and  other 
parishes:  and  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion in  the  area  below  New  Orleans  in 
St.  Bernard  and  Plaquenaines  Parishes. 

As  Members  of  Uie  House  know,  the 
total  pro.peity  damage  to  public  and  pri- 
vate property  in  Louisiana  alone — not 
to  mention  Florida.  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama— will  exceed  $1  billion,  according 
to  an  estimate  by  Governor  McKeithen. 
In  7  major  hurrlcane.s  to  hit  south- 
east Louisiana  since  1900.  some  800  peo- 
ple have  lost  their  lives.  The  terrible 
hurricane  of  1893  brought  death  to  some 
2.000  people. 

One  of  the  projects  in  this  bill — the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  vicinity  proj- 
ect— is  designed  to  provide?  the  Metro- 
politan New  Orleans  area  aiid  southeast 
Louisiana  with  more  extensive,  stronger 


hurricane  and  flood  protection.  The 
project  calls  for  the  erection  of  a  huge 
hurricane  barrier  wall  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  on  part  of  the 
north  shore:  and  the  construction  of 
new  levers,  or  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing ones,  in  the  Mississippi  River  area 
east  of  New  Orleans  and  bclnw  the  city. 
The  approval  of  this  project  will  reduce 
greatly  the  dangers  of  flooding,  partic- 
ularly in  New  Orleans  itself,  which  came 
in  Betsy's  wake. 

In  brief,  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
vicinity  project  will  provide: 

First.  A  full  levee  and  floodwall  bar- 
rier along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake, 
together  with  repair  and  reinforcement 
of  the  existing  seawall  at  Mandeville  on 
tl.c  north  shore: 

Second.  That  this  huge  barrier  in- 
clude a  navigation  gate  and  flood  gates 
in  the  Chef  Menteur  Pass  to  the  east  of 
New  Orleans;  a  lock  and  floodgates  in 
the  Rigolets  Pass  to  the  east  of  New  Or- 
leans: and  a  multiple-purpose  lock  at  the 
lakeward  end  of  the  inner  harbor  naviga- 
tion canal: 

Third.  A  levee  and  a  floodwall  barrier 
along  the  southeast  side  of  the  area  to 
prevent  tidal  surges  from  Lake  Borgne 
into  Lake  Pontchartrain: 

Fourth.  For  the  Chalmette  area,  a 
total  of  about  17  3  miles  of  new  and  en- 
laiged  levees,  extending  generally  along 
the  southerly  banks  of  the  gulf  intra- 
coastal  waterway  and  the  Mlssissippi-to- 
Gulf  outlet  to  Bayou  Dupre  and  thence 
westerly  to  the  Mississippi  River  levee 
at  Violet: 

Fifth.  A  lock  in  the  inner  harbor  navi- 
gation canal  near  Seabrook  to  prevent 
water  velocities  hazardous  to  navigation 
in  the  canal,  and  the  increased  salinity 
in  Lake  Pontchartrain:  both  this  Sea- 
brook  lock  and  the  levee  for  the  intra- 
coastal  waterway  and  the  Mississippi 
River  tidewater  channel  would  help  con- 
trol tidal  surges  into  the  lake  and  also 
augment  the  hurricane  barrier  across 
Pontchartrain's  south  shore. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  this  project  to  protect  southeast 
Louisiana  from  hurricane  floodwaters 
is  perfect  But  I  am  confident  it  will 
accomplish  much  to  prevent  loss  of  life 
and  property  destruction 

For  one  thing,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama.  Congressman 
Robert  Jones,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Flood  Control  Subcommittee  of  tJie  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  and  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  in  this  field,  pointed  out 
in  the  committee  report  on  this  rivers 
ajid  hailwrs  bill  that  the  ratio  of  benefit 
to  cost  for  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  pro- 
ject is  $17  for  every  $1  spent  to  build  U 
and  maintain  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  highest  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratios  ever  estimated  for  any  flood 
control  project  presented  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  according  to  Con- 
gressman Jones.  The  cost  of  this 
worthy  project  will  be  about  $84.8  mil- 
lion— with  the  National  Government 
providing  about  70  percent  of  the  total 
or  about  $56.9  million,  and  the  parishes 
in  south  Louisiana  involved  providing 
about  $27.9  million. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  JonesI,  and 
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other  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  have  agreed,  Mr.  Chairman. 
to  take  a  firsthand  look  at  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  Betsy  in  south  Louisl- 
ana  tills  weekend :  and  to  take  testlmon.v 
on  the  total  property  damage  in  Louisi- 
ana,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi 
from  public  and  private  ofHcials.  My  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Hebert,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr 
Willis,  and  I  will  accompany  Mr.  Jones 
and  other  members  of  the  Pubhc  Work,; 
Committee,  including  Mr.  Gray,  of  Illi- 
nois,  Mr.  Schmidhauser,  of  Iowa,  ai.d 
Mr,  Sweeney,  of  Ohio.  There  may  Ik 
other  members  who  will  join  us.  Mr 
Chairman,  on  this  important  mission. 

We  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  Satur- 
day in  New  Orleans,  and  on  Sunday  in 
Baton  Rouge,  the  State  capital  city.  We 
will  hear  testimony  on  total  property 
damage  with  two  principal  views  in 
mind: 

First.  To  ascertain  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  recommend  to  the  Concrcss 
that  special  legislation  be  enacted  imme- 
diately to  provide  extra  financial  vl%:-\%\.. 
ance  and  relief  to  the  victims  of  hurri- 
cane Betsy  in  all  four  States;  such  finan- 
cial aid  would  augment  and  supplement 
that  now  being  provided  by  President 
Johnson  through  his  Emergency  Disasier 
Relief  Fund:  and 

Second.  To  determine  whether  a  rec- 
commendation  should  be  made  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  Lahe 
Pontchartrain  and  vicinity  projett 
should  be  reviewed  with  the  thought  that 
as  its  construction  is  progrc-ising.  the 
project  would  be  expanded,  modified  and 
improved  to  give  more  extensive  hurri- 
cane and  flood  protection  to  the  people 
of  southeast  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  Mr.  Jones'  committee 
has  the  authority  to  do  these  thing.*;:  n'"* 
I  and  my  colleagues  from  Louisian;' 
I  dai-e  say  all  the  people  of  my  Stat'  :  ; 
most  grateful  to  Mr.  Jones  for  his  ec-ii- 
erosity  and  his  thoughtfulness  in  agree- 
ing to  go  to  Louisiana  and  conduct  these 
hearings.  We  will  be  most  appreclatire 
for  his  advice  and  counsel  in  this  matter, 
once  he  has  made  an  onslte  inspection 
of  the  devastated  areas  and  heard  the 
testimony  of  public  and  private  oRiciah 
I  am  confident  that  the  result  of  this  in- 
spection trip  and  these  hearings  will  be 
most  fruitful,  and  will  bring  both  added 
help  to  Bet.sy's  victims  and  greater  hur- 
ricane protection  for  southeast  Lou- 
isiana. 

I  am  plea.=ed  to  report  also.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  the  House  is  receiving  for  this 
Important  mission  the  full  and  complete 
cooperation  of  some  11  or  11  Federal 
agencies  which  have  been  directly  en- 
ga.eed  In  bringing  assistance  and  relief 
to  the  victims  of  Betsy.  Representat'ves 
of  the.se  agencies  and  denr.rtmenfs  mil 
ioin  us  in  journeying  to  Louisiana  for  the 
Inspection  and  the  hearings.  .Some  of 
them  will  te.stify.  along  with  their  le'd 
officers  who  have  been  stationed  in  Lou- 
isiana since  Bet-sy  struck.  Those  asen- 
cies  to  be  represented  by  high-ranking 
ofBcers  include:  the  Department  of  A2- 
riculture:  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road-s 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion— arm  of  the  Commerce  Department 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admini.'^tra- 
tion:  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineer.";:  the 
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Maritime  Administration;  the  Small 
Bu5i;ess  Administration;  the  Red  Cross: 
;he  US.  Public  Health  Service:  the  Of- 
ace  of  Emergency  PU'.nning,  and  maybe 
others.  I  kr.o'A-  they  v.-ill  give  to  tlie 
Contress  and  the  people  of  Louis'ana 
ai.J  the  other  .States  involved  the  best  of 
ihei:'  advice  and  comisel,  and  the  maxi- 
mum in  the  form  of  assistance  and  re- 
lef— something  they  have  been  doing  in 
3  macnificent  way  since  Hurricane  Betsy 
hit  south  Louisiana  on  September  10 
sr.d  11.  I  am  proud  and  pleased  that 
veiJresentatives  of  these  fine  agencies  are 
going  to  join  in  tliis  worthy  undertaking 
[or  the  benefit  of  Louisiana,  Florida.  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi. 

I  frankly  think  that  in  the  design 
stages  of  this  project,  when  con.>truction 
planning  is  being  refined  through  funds 
to  be  provided  by  the  appropriations 
committees  of  the  House  and  tlie  Senate, 
there  should  be  an  extensive  review  of 
the  project,  keeping  in  mind  the  erratic 
course  of  Hurricane  Betsy  and  the  rav- 
ase-s  of  that  hurricane.  I  think  it  would 
to:  constructive  if  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
CDUld  review  this  project,  with  a  view 
[oward  expanding  It  or  modifying  it.  If 
thi-y  find,  in  their  wisdom,  that  this  hur- 
i,ca,..'  barrier  plan,  as  proixised  in  this 
bill,  is  not  adequate,  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be.  then  I  am  confident  that  the 
En? ::icers  wilAwork  diligently  to  improve 
the  project.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  points  up  the  need,  too.  of 
decelerated  action  to  begin  the  construc- 
tio;\  of  this  .sweeping  barrier  plan  for  the 
Metropolitan  New  Orleans  area,  I  am 
confident  that  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
the  first  planning  funds  for  this  project 
will  be  appropriated:  my  colleagues  and 
I  from  Louisiana  are  working  toward 
hat  end. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  insert  into  the 
P.ECOP.D  for  the  benefit  of  my  coUeagues 
a  fine  front-page  story  from  the  Times- 
PicaMine  of  New  Orleans,  La  ,  In  the  is- 
sue of  this  pa.st  Sunday,  September  19. 
1963  The  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Doucet  and  in  It.  he  provides  a 
clear  word  picture  of  the  status  of  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  vicinity  project, 
and  what  this  fine  project  includes.  Mr. 
Daucnt's  article  follows: 
HomrcANE  Pun  2  Yeaes  Old:   Might  Have 

Cm  Off   Floods — S599   Millio.n    in    Bill 

Co.MiNc  Before  House 

I  By  Clarence  Doucet  1 

Alrc.icly  2  years  old  is  a  recommendeo  hur- 
rl-ar.e  plun  by  the  VS.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
"iilch.  liad  It  been  carried  out  before  Bet.sy. 
^mht,  hnvc  prevented  disastrous  flooding. 

Federal  funds  for  tlie  plan,  costing  §84.6 
nilllioii.  :ire  included  In  the  omnibus  bill  on 
.T.er.'..  harbors,  and  flood  control  which  the 
HoiK-e  '.vlU  consider  this  week. 

Pi  ,;.  ClieEter  A  Peyronnln.  Jr ,  Tulane 
Ujuvor^ity  engineer  and  specialist  on  hiirri- 
cune  d.images.  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
VS  Engineers  on  the  hurricane  protection 
plan  tlougn. 

He  ?in-s  completion  of  the  study  was  de- 
i«rfd  by  the  VS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
sna  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
C>>mi:;i<;,^ion  who  required  assurance  that  any 
;);ftr.  •.^.)uld  not  adversely  affect  the  fish  life 
iaUtV.e  Pontchartrain. 

OCTLOOK  GOOD — BOCGS 

tJnitcd  States  Representative  Hale  Bogos 
lijs  said  the  outlook  Is  good  for  obtaining  the 
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first  appropriations  from  Congress  this  year 
to  begin  planning  the  construction  of  the 
hurricane  barrier  project. 

Getting  the  Federal  fundi  is  only  part  of 
the  problem. 

The  Federal  Government  agrees  to  pay 
about  70  percent  of  the  cost,  or  $56.9  mlUlon. 
These  funds  are  in  the  bill  Ijefore  the  House. 

The  remaining  S27  B  million  must  !»  put 
up  by  the  State  end  the  parishes. 

Even  after  the  money  became  available,  it 
would  take  about  10  years  to  fully  imple- 
ment the  plan, 

DESIGN  FOR  PROTECTION 

The  plan  Is  designed  to  protect  the  New 
Orleans  area  against  a  "design"  storm,  the 
type  officials  say  comes  only  once  In  a  century. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  plan  was  an- 
nounced, a  newspaper  headline  warned: 
"Hurricane  Could  Flood  Most  of  New  Or- 
leans.' 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  In  the 
case  of  a  "design"  storm  that  Chalmette 
would  be  under  at  least  10  feet  of  water,  and 
that  water  would  be  over  the  tops  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  a  "de- 
sign" storm,  or  her  real-life  counterpart  Is 
solved,  according  to  the  report,  by  a  system 
of  gates  and  control  structures  to  keep  water 
out  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  as  well  as  a 
string  of  high  levees  to  protect  the  remainder 
of  the  area  which  would  be  threatened  by 
water  by  any  of  the  various  Inland  water- 
ways. 

CONFIDENCE   OF    WORTH 

Professor  Peyronnln,  Jr..  Is  confident  that 
had  the  hurricane  plan  been  completed  be- 
fore Betsy,  flooded  areas  at  tile  most  would 
have  experienced  "a  little  spill"  that  would 
have  caused  water  in  the  street,  but  little 
more. 

He  further  asserts  that  construction  of 
the  levees  which  would  have  prevented  much 
of  Betty's  damage  could  be  done  In  2  to  3 
years. 

While  there  was  not  time  to  prevent  Betsy 
from  causing  damage,  speedy  action  by  Con- 
gress and  State  and  parish  governments  can 
lend  some  insurance  against  future  storms 
leaving  the  area  as  devastated 

The  Engineers  call  their  creation  Stand- 
ard Project  Hiu-rlcane.  and  to  It  they  have 
added  the  course  they  believe  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  the  city.  It  Is  a  course 
several  miles  east  of  the  1915  hurricane. 

BAREIER   PROPOSED 

Recommended  Is  a  b.irrtcr  to  keep  hurri- 
canes from  forcing  more  water  Into  Lake 
Pontchartrain  than  the  lake  can  handle. 
This  would  cost  about  $65  million,  or  about 
the  same  amount  It  cost  to  build  the  Greater 
New  Orleans  Misaifsippi  River  Bridge. 

Tlie  plan  calls  for  control  structures  where 
Lake  Borgne  flows  into  Lake  Pontchartrain 
at  Chef  Menteur  Pass  and  the  Rigolets. 

The  Engineers  discarded  the  possibility  of 
Increasing  the  height  of  levees  on  the  Lake 
Pontchartrain  lakefront  because  they  would 
have  to  be  so  high  to  withstand  a  12-foot 
tidal  surge 

This  is  what  the  plan  would  do; 

The  Rigolets;  Where  Highway  60  crosses 
this  major  opening  from  the  gulf  to  Lake 
Pontchartrain  a  concrete  control  structure, 
earthen  dam  and  navigation  lock  would  be 
constructed. 

The  !.450-root  control  structure  with  23 
huge  vertical  lift  steel  gates  to  permit  or 
shut  off  tidal  flow  would  be  on  the  New 
Orleans  side  of  the  channel, 

LOCK  84  FEET  WIDE 

The  lock.  84  feel  wide  by  800  feet  long 
would  be  open  continually  to  pleasure  craft, 
commercial  vessels  and  tows  eiccept  under 
abnormal  tide  conditions  and  would  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

The  open  water  between  the  two  would  be 
blocked  off  with  an  earthen  dam. 


Chef  Menteur  Pa-ss;  The  Chef  Menteur 
would  be  closed  off  with  a  dam  where  It 
meets  Bayou  Sauvage.  The  bayou  would 
have  a  dam  across  It. 

Navigation  channels.  12  by  100  feet,  would 
be  dug  to  allow  entry  to  the  lake  from  both 
tlie  bayou  and  the  Chef.  A  floodgate  would 
allow  free  flow  of  tidal  waters  except  In  enier- 
gency  situations. 

Chef  to  Rigolets  Dike  Levees:  A  9-foot 
levee  would  run  from  the  Rigolets  to  Chef 
Menteur  and  from  the  Chef  Menteur  to  a 
present  New  Orleans  East  levee. 

The  levee  along  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway and  Its  link  to  Highway  90  would  be 
enlarged  and  the  Industrial  Canal  levees 
raised  about  S'/g  feet. 

A  new  levee  would  go  up  along  the  lake- 
shore  between  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  and 
the  St.  Charles-Jefferson  Parish  line,  with  a 
lateral  levee  along  the  parish  line  Itself. 

Existing  levees  along  the  New  Orleans  lake- 
front  would  be  raised  2  feet.  East  of  the 
Industrial  Canal,  a  new  11-foot-hlgh  levee 
would  be  constructed  all  the  way  to  South 
Point  (South  Shore) - 

NEW   16-FOOT  LEVEE 

A  new  16-foot  levee  would  be  constructed 
for  more  than  13  miles  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  Rlver-GuIf  Outlet  to  Bayou 
Dupre  and  then  along  the  bayou  to  Violet. 
(This  Is  the  back  edge  of  the  protective  ring 
that  would  be  provided  for  Chalmette  and 
other  St.  Bernard  areas.)  No  levee  exists  at 
present,  although  the  report  Indicates  a  6- 
foot-hlgh  spoils  bank. 

Industrial  Canal :  The  Engineers  think  It  Is 
important  to  construct  a  navigation  lock 
where  the  canal  meets  the  lake  to  prevent 
hurricane  surges  from  entering  the  lake 
through  the  gulf  outlet,  which  Joins  the 
canal. 

The  project  would  be  funded  under  present 
gulf  outlet  authorizations. 

North  Shore:  A  concrete  wall  and 
strengthened  seawall  would  be  buUt  at 
MandevUle.  where  considerable  flooding 
would  take  place  if  Standard  Project  Hurri- 
cane hit. 

Standard  Project  Hurricane  Is  given  a 
specific  coiu-se.  It  approaches  New  Orleans 
from  the  south,  crossing  the  coastline  west 
of  the  MUslsslppl  River  mouth  and  ctirves 
northeastward  over  Lake  Borgne. 

PRE\'ENTION   POSSIBLE 

Peyronnln  says  the  Betsy  flooding  could 
have  been  prevented  by  this  plan  via  the 
higher  levees  along  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  and  around  Chalmette  which 
would  have  either  prevented  or  minimized 
the  overlap  of  floodwater  In  those  areas. 

The  proposed  control  structures  where 
Lake  Borgne  flows  Into  Lake  Pontchartrain 
and  the  Industrial  Canal  could  have  kept  the 
surplus  water  confined  to  Borgne. 

He  also  said  Polnte  a  la  Hache  on  the  east 
bank  and  Port  Sulphur.  Empire.  Buras,  and 
Venice  on  the  west  bank  would  have  been 
afforded  considerable  protection  by  the 
recommended  Improvements. 

In  those  areas,  he  says,  there  would  not 
have  been  flooding  of  any  consequence. 
The  reason  is  that  present  8-foot  levees 
would  have  been  raised  to  13.5  feet  from 
Empire  to  Venlc*.  Polnte  a  la  Hache  and 
Port  Sulphur. 

WOULD    HALT    TIDES 

The  raised  levees  along  the  Industrial 
Canal.  Intracoastal  Waterway  and  Mississippi 
Rlver-Qulf  Outlet  would  take  care  of  rising 
tides  which  might  move  from  Lake  Borgne. 
he  said. 

No  fioodgates  or  loclcs  are  proposed  for 
the  Mississippi  River-Gulf  Outlet. 

As  far  as  the  possibility  of  flooding  through 
wharf  structures  on  tlie  Industrial  Canal. 
a  dock  board  spokesman  said  the  whar%'es 
arc  built  2  feet  above  the  highest  known 
water  level. 
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Peyronnln  ssld  new  boale  Blips  built  atoQE; 
tihe  outfr  wiitirwnys  will  be  sealed  In  some 
Wiy  and  this  is  being  studied, 

UNITED   rCrvD   STORM    AID   PANEL   FORMED 

A  special  committee  has  been  orgiinlzcd 
*y  the  New  Orleans  Oiiited  Fund  to  receive 
and  proeeas  donallonu  for  nld  of  disaster 
victims,  nnnounced  tJnlted  Fund  president, 
Francis  Doyle, 

J.  Miiion  Webster  of  Tulane  University  Is 
director  of  a  committee  established  In  re- 
sponse to  many  iiuiulrles  from  liidlvldunla 
«nd  corporations  who  want  to  provide 
emergency  funds, 

Wehiter  saJd  hla  committee  will  receive 
»nd  process  funds,  Including  those  desig- 
tiuted  for  special  agencies.  The  United 
Fund  has  the  machinery  to  sec  that  tho?e 
eeenrles  which  urgently  need  additional 
funds  wlU  receive  them  from  contributors, 
he  8,1  Id. 

The  Fund  recently  announced  that  neither 
It  nor  any  of  Its  member  agencies  would 
conduct  a  special  campaign.  Individuals 
und  Arms  served  by  the  Fund  will  be  asked 
to  give  a  "plus  gift." 

Webster  said  funds  being  received  locally 
tc.  support  the  work  of  60  agencies  Including 
the  Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Army  are  in 
etcess  of  83  873  million- 
Serving  on  the  Special  United  Fund  Dis- 
aster Committee  with  Webster  are  Willis 
Penny,  Dr.  Leonard  L.  Burns.  Robert  E. 
Develle.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Hall,  and  Wllmer  G. 
Hinrlchs. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  reqiUre  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  others 
and  also  the  rights  and  responsibility  of 
our  committee  In  this  area. 

I  am  sure  many  Menitiers  of  this  body 
recall  thai  when  we  had  the  education 
committee  disaster  relief  bill  that  gives 
special  treatment  to  the  educational  fa- 
cihties  including  replacement  of  text- 
books and  maintenance,  I  raised  the 
question :  If  you  are  going  to  do  it  relat- 
ing to  schools,  why  not  consider  giving 
treatment  that  is  needed  proper  and  ju- 
dicious consideration  to  what  should  be 
done  in  all  respects  regarding  disaster 
relief? 

Now  it  is  clear  and  it  is  true  that  In 
every  instance  of  a  disa.-iter,  I  think  our 
committee  has  accepted  full  responsibil- 
ity and  gone  into  the  area.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
our  committee  for  the  first  time  in  my 
memory,  thanks  to  the  good  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
has  gone  into  each  disaster  area,  and  the 
committee  itself  has  inspected  the  dam- 
age and  has  indicated  properly  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter  and  has  tried  to  come 
up  with  some  solutions  regarding  the 
need  imder  existing  law  to  provide  addi- 
tional authorizations  for  funds.  But  we 
are  faced  with  the  basic  problem  today 
and  tomorrow  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  raised  and  that  is:  what  do 
you  do  with  regard  to  areas  not  covered 
imder  present  law-  relating  to  private 
homes  and  other  public  facilities  for 
which  under  the  present  law  only  repair 
and  returning  to  the  previous  condition 
of  those  public  facilities  is  permitted? 
That  is  an  issue  in  my  opinion  that  this 
Congres.s  has  to  face  up  to.  I  would 
suggest  respectfully  to  our  committee 
that  now  is  not  too  late  to  act.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  to  the  Members  present  on  the 


floor  of  the  House  that  what  we  should 
do  is  that  the  chalmian  of  the  committee 
should  appoml  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
act  during  the  recess,  if  they  ever  let  us 
recess  around  here,  to  study  the  basic 
laws  relating  to  national  and  natural  dis- 
asters to  determine  what  our  committee 
action  should  be  in  the  coming  sessions 
of  Congress.  We  have  to  face  up  to  this 
problem.  We  cannot  put  it  oH.  I  say  in 
addition  to  that,  of  course,  we  hate  on 
the  books  today,  and  it  was  written  a 
number  of  years  ago.  but  never  imple- 
mented, a  national  insurance  program 
for  natural  disasters  and  hurricane  In- 
surance. 

That  has  never  been  Implemented. 
Why  should  not  consideration  be  given 
to  that  program?  I  think  our  committee 
ought  to  get  into  this  field  now  and  study 
the  basic  law  of  those  questions. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  each  member  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  JoNESl.  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control,  for  their 
foresight,  good  Judgment  and  their  dedi- 
cated concern  for  the  resources  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  well-being  of  our  people. 
In  reporting  to  the  House  for  our  con- 
sideration here  today  this  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  construction,  repair,  and  pres- 
ervation of  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  for 
recreation,  and  for  other  economic  pur- 
poses, 

A  total  of  144  Individual  projects  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  at  a  total  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  SI.970  million.  The 
projects  are  located  in  41  States,  spread- 
ing their  benefits  to  many  millions  of 
our  people. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  the  authorization, 
through  this  legislation,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Neuse  River  Basin  in  the 
great  State  of  North  Carolina. 

This  bill  authorizes  improvements  in 
the  Neuse  Basin  down  to  Pamlico  Sound 
involving  Federal  expenditures  totaling 
$29  million— $18,600,000  for  the  Falls 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  SIO.400.000  for 
the  project  for  hurricane-flood  protec- 
tion at  New  Bern  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Chali-man.  the  development  of 
the  Neuse  River  Basin  will  bring  untold 
benefits  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina. 
wltich  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in 
the  Congress,  and  to  our  State  general- 
ly: and  the  economic  stimulation  will  be 
felt  over  a  wide  area  beyond  the  bounds 
of  North  Carolina. 

This  development  Is  especially  bene- 
ficial to  the  city  of  Raleigh,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  rapidly  growing  capital  city  has 
an  immediate  and  pressing  need  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  for  municipal 
and  industrial  uses.  At  present  Raleigh 
gets  its  water  from  several  reservoirs  on 
the  smaller  creeks.  The  safe  yield  of  the 
present  source  will  soon  be  exceeded. 
The  Falls  Re.servoir  will  store  45,000- 
acre-feet  of  water  for  this  purpose.  This 
w  ill  provide  for  Raleigh's  needs  for  years 


to  come.  The  45,000-acre-feet  of  stor- 
age will  provide  Raleigh  with  about  100 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

The  Neuse  River  Basin,  situated  m  the 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  is  ap- 
r>roximately  180  miles  loiib',  with  a  maxi- 
mum width  of  46  miles.  The  Neu;:e  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  tlie  Eno  and 
Flat  Rivers,  about  8  miles  north  of  (lie 
city  of  Durham,  and  has  a  drainage  ares 
of  approximately  5.700  square  miles. 

The  only  existing  flood  control  project 
of  a  permanent  nature  consiiucted  on 
the  Neuse  by  the  Corps  of  Engineei-s  is 
the  cutoff  at  Goldsboro.  This  project 
consists  of  a  flood  channel  across  two  ad- 
joining bends  of  the  river. 

Major  floods  occur  in  the  Neuse  River 
Basin  as  a  result  of  heavy  rainfall  from 
thunderstorms,  hurricanes,  and  tropical 
storms.  Such  damage,  according  to  the 
Corps  of  EiiKincers.  averages  about 
SI. 256.000  annually. 

The  recommended  plan  of  improve- 
ment of  the  basin  is  for  construction  of 
the  Falls  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the  in- 
terest of  flood  control,  water  supply,  wa- 
ter quality  control,  recreation  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions include  a  general  plan  of  Improve- 
ment embracing  12  other  reservoirs  as 
a  guide  for  future  development  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  of  the 
basin. 

The  authorization  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  for  the  Falls  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  $18,600,000,  and  for 
the  project  for  hurricane-flood  protec- 
tion at  New  Bern  and  vicinity.  $10,400.- 
000. 

At  New  Bern  the  Neuse  River  widens 
into  a  broad  tidal  estuary  that  empties 
into  Pamlico  Sound.  Any  sustained 
strong  v.inds  from  the  northeast  quad- 
rant on  Pamlico  Sound  cause  increased 
water  levels  in  the  Neuse  estuary  with 
frequent  damaging  results  to  urban  and 
other  developed  areas.  This  legislation 
authorizes  construction  of  a  hunicane- 
tidal  barrier  at  the  Cherry  Point-Wilkin- 
son Point  site  on  the  Neuse.  to  include 
an  ungated  navigation  opening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  particularly  the 
statements  of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  authorizations  on  the  Neuse, 
as  follows: 

Falls  Dam  and  Reservoir:  The  commlttM 
recognizes  the  desirability  of  protecting  tut 
flood  plains  of  the  Neuse  River  from  disas- 
trous flood  damage  The  Falls  Dam  sod 
Reservoir  project  would  be  an  etfectlve  Ini- 
tial step  in  controlling  floods  and  providing 
needed  water  supply,  water  quality  control. 
and  recreation  In  the  basin. 

New  Bern  and  vicinity:  The  commlttM 
considers  this  project  to  be  needed  for  hurrl- 
cane  protection  at  New  Bern.  However,  the 
committee  notes  that  economic  justlflMtlon 
Is  dependent  on  realization  of  beneflts  whlcS 
m  turn,  are  dependent  In  considerable  pW 
on  actions  by  local  Interest  In  regard  w 
bridge  construction  and  recreational  use  o. 
the  hurricane  barrier  slope.  Accordingly 
the  committee  considers  It  desirable  taai 
these  beneflts  be  reviewed  carefully  in  con- 
nection with  the  evaluation  studies  normallT 
made  during  preconstructlon  planning,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  intentions  of  ;«5' 
Interests  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Falls  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is 
a  first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
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land  and  water  resources  of  the  Neuse 
River  Basin.  The  Corps  of  Engineers' 
report  describes  12  additional  potential 
reservoir  projects  in  the  basin  which  are 
to  be  studied  In  the  future. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  local 
people  in  the  Neuse  River  Basin  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  solve  some  of  the  existing 
land  and  water  problems.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  received  nine 
applications  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act — Public  Law 
566.  83d  Congress,  as  amended.  Water- 
shed work  plans  developed  by  these  local 
organizations  with  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
approved  for  five  of  these  watersheds 
and  assistance  Is  being  provided  for  the 
installation  of  Improvements.  The  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu-e  Is  now  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  local  organi- 
zations in  developing  a  watershed  work 
plan  for  a  sixth  watershed  in  the  basin. 

Other  local  organizations  have  also 
Indicated  an  Interest  in  developing 
watershed  work  plans  and  installing 
improvement  measures  In  other  water- 
sheds in  the  basin. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  the 
Neuse  Riven  Basin  are  developed  to  their 
maximum  potential.  I  hope  that  future 
studies  in  the  basin  will  be  carried  out 
jointly  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  agencies  I 
am  sure  such  studies  will  determine  the 
most  appropriate  manner  of  providing 
for  the  development  of  the  basin's  re- 
sources through  combinations  of  water- 
shed projects  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  566  and  additional  reservoir 
projects  as  are  considered  in  the  Chief 
of  Engineers'  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  our  people  living  in  the  basin  are 
ready  and  willing  to  do  their  part  in 
the  Neuse  River  Basin  development. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield 
!  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  again  pomtlJig  out, 
as  he  usually  does,  with  his  great  skill, 
the  overwhelming  need  to  meet  this  par- 
ticular disaster  problem. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  In  1956  a 
disaster  act  was  passed,  but  it  has  never 
been  implemented. 

I  shall  ask  to  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  recommendation  I  have 
made  to  the  committee  in  support  of  a 
study  in  depth  on  the  problem  of  Inade- 
quate disaster  insurance.  I  would  like  to 
work  with  the  committee,  and  I  hope  that 
m.v  recommendations  will  be  followed. 

The  attached  news  release  from  my 
fiffice  on  July  14,  1965,  spells  out  guide- 
lines for  the  development  of  an  adequate 
natuial  disaster  insurance  program. 
This  could  be  of  value  to  the  Members 
similarly  concerned: 

News  Release 

Congre.'isman  Don  H.  Cuapse!*  today 
charged  that  a  program  of  adequate  aid  to 
private  individuals  whose  property  Is  dam- 
ped In  floods  and  other  natural  disasters 
"stmplT  does  not  exist." 
CXI 1552 


In  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Bu.<:iness.  Clausen  said  such 
a  program  Is  critically  needed. 

"It  Is  to  this  end  that  I  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  direct  lt£  greatest  efforts  and  tal- 
ents." he  said. 

Clausen  said.  "The  millions  of  dollars 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States, 
the  Red  Groes,  Salvation  .M-my.  church  re- 
lief, and  the  many  great  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, though  sincerely  appreciated,  can  by 
no  means  begin  to  provide  relief  for  the 
mental  anguish  and  personal  losses  suffered 
by  those  Immediately  affected." 

The  First  District  Congressman  said  that 
the  National  Disaster  Act  of  1956  takes  care 
of  political  subdivisions  and  the  public  sec- 
tor generally,  "but  the  program  to  sufficient- 
ly handle  the  private  sector  problems  simply 
does  not  exist," 

The  subcommittee,  an  arm  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  held 
hearings  last  week  on  a  series  of  bills  call- 
ing for  detailed  studies  of  flood  aid  to  Indi- 
viduals. It  was  hoped  that  such  studies,  one 
of  which  was  proposed  by  Clavsen,  would 
lead  to  national  disaster  insurance  which 
Individuals  could  afford  and  would  cover 
their  los.«.es  in  time  of  disaster. 

The  subcommittee  today  released  testi- 
mony received  during  its  hearings. 

"We  need  a  program  that  can  be  triggered 
Into  action  as  soon  after  the  disaster  occurs 
as  Is  physically  and  administratively  pos- 
sible." Clausen  said. 

Clausen  said  he  believed  any  study  pro- 
posed by  Congress  should  proceed  in  the 
following  general  direction: 

Ask  the  insurance  Industry  to  advise  the 
Congress  whether  It  can  or  cannot  speclflcally 
provide  adequate  Insurance  underwriting  to 
meet  the  problem,  either  by  Individual  com- 
panies, through  re-insurance  or  risk-pool- 
ing concepts? 

If  not,  can  an  arrangement  similar  to  the 
FHA  underwriting  Governnaent  Industry  co- 
operative agreement  be  developed? 

Is  a  subsidy  arrangement,  containing  ade- 
quately defined  Insurable  limits  a  possibil- 
ity— providing  the  administration  of  the 
program  supplements  and  does  not  conflict 
with  reasonable  Insurance  program  objec- 
tives? 

The  Bed  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  chtirches  of  all  de- 
nominations and  the  many  voluntary  relief 
agencies  should  be  asked  to  provide  advice 
and  counsel  to  the  agency  conducting  the 
study,  thereby  providing  the  Congress  with 
the  Invaluable  benefits  gained  through  years 
of  disaster  relief  experience. 

Adequate  flood  plain  zoning  must  be  an 
Integral  part  of  the  program  untU  such  time 
as  adequate  flood  protective  works  can  be 
built. 

Mr.  CR.AMER.  This  Is  one  of  the 
areas  which  such  an  ad  hoc  committee 
could  study  and  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  disaster  re- 
lief In  all  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
In  the  session  I  Introduced  a  bill  request- 
ing the  Congress  to  establish  such  a 
commission  and  study  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  disaster  Insurance  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Federal  Government. 
State  governments,  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  the  Insurance  industry. 
Some  months  later  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  PatmanI  filed  a  bill  identi- 
cal to  mine.  Such  a  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate.  The  measure  was  on  our  cal- 
endar a  week  ago  Monday,  the  day  on 
which  we  had  22  quorum  and  roUcalls. 
I  believe  it  is  known  as  Senate  408.    If 


there  is  any  possibility  of  taking  that 
bill  up  this  session,  tliat  proposal  would 
be  available  for  us  to  approach  this 
serious  and  timely  subject. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  another  indication  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  many 
Members  of  the  Congress.  It  is  obvi- 
ously urgent  as  a  result  of  the  floods  that 
have  taken  place  and  the  damage  which 
has  resulted  throughout  much  of  the 
South,  including  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
as  examples. 

Mr.  Charman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Davis!  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hesitate  to  take  up  the  time  of 
my  colleagues  in  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  In  relation  to  a  bill  which  does 
not  come  from  a  cotnmittee  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  But  I  think  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  because  one  of  the  projects 
in  the  bill  directly  affects  both  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  position  of  a  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  the 
Conmiittee  on  Appropriations. 

The  project  involved  that  requires  the 
attention  of  all  of  us  wiio  serve  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  the  manner  In 
which  that  project  appears  In  the  bill. 
Is  the  Trinity  River  project  in  Texas. 

As  I  understand  it,  that  is  a  project 
which  approaches  SI  billion  in  its  scope. 
We  are  talking  about  the  authorization 
of  two  parts  of  that  project.  The  parts 
are  quite  similar  in  the  amount  of  money 
involved.  One-half  billion  dollars  relates 
to  water  conservation,  recreation,  and 
flood  control.  That  part,  as  I  understand 
It,  has  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  other  part,  another  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  relates  to  navigation. 
a  12-foot  canal,  150  feet  wide,  running 
for  300  or  400  miles  across  the  State  of 
Texas. 

That  part,  as  I  also  understand,  does 
not  have  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  said  that  that  part  ought  to  be  re- 
studied  and  ought  to  be  reevaluated,  and 
the  criteria  upon  which  that  reevaluation 
Is  made  should  be  in  terms  of  having  it 
brought  up  to  date  before  it  ought  to  be 
considered  for  authorization.  That  part, 
as  I  also  imderstand  It.  has  a  beneflt-to- 
eost  ratio  of  less  than  unity  on  the  basis 
of  the  figures  which  have  been  set  forth 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

On  page  85  appears  an  authorization 
for  this  $1  billion  project  of  only  $83 
million. 

But  the  language  specifically  says  "In- 
cluding navigation."  In  other  words,  we 
are  asked  to  partially  authorize  the  part 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  part  which, 
under  existing  criteria,  has  a  benefil-to- 
cost  ratio  of  less  than  unity. 

Earlier  today.  If  I  recall  correctly — 
and  perhaps  some  corrections  will  be 
made  by  members  of  the  committee — 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  SikesI 
referred  to  12  new  projects  wlrich  have 
been  sent  up  since  this  bill  was  reported. 
and  earlier  In  the  general  debate  some- 
one referred  to  another  project.  I  beheve 
the  pentleman  from  Georgia,  and  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  floor  debate  sug- 
gested that  there  would  probably  be  tm- 
other  omnibus  bill  next  year. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  particularly  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  which  has 
cognizance  over  the  funding  of  projects 
of  this  kind.  I  cannot  help  being  con- 
cerned over  the  manner  In  which  this  is 
bein?  handled.  This  is  a  piecemeal  au- 
thorization of  a  huge  project,  part  of 
which  does  not  have  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  which  has  a 
brnefit-to-cost  ratio  of  less  than  1.  I 
cannot  help  being  concerned  over  the 
artrument  that  we  should  authorize  a 
part  of  it  now  so  that  the  highway  of- 
ficials in  the  State  of  Texas  will  know 
that  they  can  go  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
It 

In  other  words,  the  foot  will  be  in  the 
door  and  every  member  of  this  commit- 
tee will  be  considered  as  beins  commit- 
ted and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  be  considered  as  being  committed 
for  not  the  S83  million  which  appears  in 
this  bin  but  for  the  billion  dollars  we 
are  talking  about  for  this  project. 

The  Bureau  of  ttie  Budget  has  said 
that  there  can  be  a  rcstudy  and  a  re- 
evaluation  within  a  period  of  6  months. 
If  that  is  true.  I  believe  this  Congress 
owes  it  to  Itself  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  owe  to  the  integrity  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  await  the  re- 
sults of  that  kind  of  a  restudy  and  re- 
evaluation.  If  it  can  be  done  in  6 
months,  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
says,  the  results  of  that  restudy  will  be 
before  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  so  that,  if  there  is  an  omnibus 
bill,  as  twice  has  been  Indicated  today, 
it  could  be  Included  as  an  authorization 
at  that  time. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  can  do  great 
harm  to  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people.  We  can  do  great  harm  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people  In  us  and  great 
harm  to  the  confidence  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  authorizing  committee.  If  we  pro- 
ceed with  this  kind  of  a  piecemeal  au- 
thorization, in  the  light  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  both  In  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  these  figures  or  If  I 
am  wronc  in  asserting  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  said  this  oushl  to  be 
reevaluated  and  restudled  and  that  they 
do  not  approve  of  authorizing  It  at  this 
time,  we  should  have  some  clarification 
now.  If  I  am  correct.  I  believe  this  proj- 
ect ought  to  be  deferred  until  the  omni- 
bus bill  for  next  year. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  H.ARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  position.  He  is  taking  the  same 
position  that  I  took  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  raised  the  same  points  he  has 
raised  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  raised.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  strike  the  navi- 
gational features  from  that  portion  of 
the  authorlzat'.on.  setting  forth  the  same 
objections  and  the  same  reasons  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  stated. 
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However,  we  were  not  successful  in 
that  effort.  We  did  achieve  an  element 
of  success.  We  had  written  into  the  au- 
thorization a  provision  for  a  restudy. 
We  further  obtained  a  concession  that 
up-to-date  or  present  criteria  would  be 
used  In  the  restudy,  including  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  interest  together  with  the 
usual  50-year  amortization  or  lifetime 
period.  ,     ,, 

In  addition  to  that,  the  authorization, 
while  It  does  in  effect  give  blanket  au- 
thorization to  the  entire  project,  only 
gives  a  monetary  authorization  in  the 
sum  of  $83  million.  That  means  the 
committee  and  the  Congre-ss  will  have 
to  come  back  and  take  another  look  at 
this  project  after  the  restudy  and  before 
further  monetary  authorizations  are 
made.  So.  while  we  did  not  accomplish 
the  purposes  set  forth  and  overcome  the 
objections  raised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
we  did  In  great  measure  strengthen  the 
original  proposal.  We  did  accomplish 
that.  ^  , 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  feels  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  State  of  Texas  that  Con- 
gress is  not  committed  and  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations are  tied  as  far  as  being  sure 
that  we  get  the  kind  of  a  restudy  and  re- 
evaluatlon  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  think  we  will  cer- 
tainly get  a  restudy  and  certainly  the  leg- 
islative history  is  clear  enough  so  that 
we  will  get  a  restudy  based  on  current 
criteria.  I  am  not  fooling  you  or  any- 
body else.  We  have  authorized  the  proj- 
ect. ,  ,. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  let  me  set  the  record  straight. 
One  of  the  really  impressive  things 
about  this  Trinity  River  program  is  the 
number  of  Americans  it  will  serve. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  would 
not  be  considered  too  great  when  repre- 
senting a  total  package  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  waters  over  the  next  15  or 
20  years  In  an  entire  State  of  our  Union. 
And  yet,  the  Trinity  River  Basin,  for 
which  this  project  will  do  just  that,  con- 
tains more  people  than  any  one  of  32 
States  In  our  Nation.  The  people  who 
will  benefit  by  this  project  amount  to 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  population. 

Certainly  we  are  not  doing  too  much 
for  them  by  comparison  to  projects  for 
the  rest  of  the  coimtry  in  development  of 
water  resources. 

According  to  the  projection  made  be- 
fore our  committee  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Jack- 
son Graham,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
Cn-11  Works  If  we  assume  that  this  proj- 
ect could  be  completed  In  10  annual  In- 
stallments, we  would  be  devoting  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  water  resources  develop- 
ment. And  yet  this  amount  would  be 
serving  more  than  3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Today  the  Fort  Worth  and  DaUas 
metropoUtan  area  is  the  largest  single 


concentration  of  people  anywhere  in  Ihe 
country  not  served  by  a  navigable  water- 
way. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  Justice  and  fairnes,?, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  project  is  amply 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  great  !^a^ 
of  Americans  that  It  will  serve  and  by  the 
careful  planning  and  cooperation  wlilch 
has  gone  into  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Interest  expressed  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  D.ivisl.  but  there  are  certain  fac- 
tual inaccuracies  contained  in  his  sum- 
mation of  the  Trinity  River  project. 

It  is  not.  as  he  indicated,  a  •biUlon-doi- 
lar  project."  At  least  It  does  not  involve 
SI  billion  in  Federal  expenditures.  The 
only  way  we  could  refer  to  it  accurately 
as  a  billion-dollar  project  would  be  by 
taking  into  account  all  of  the  moneys 
which  have  been  expended  and  pledge<l 
by  State  and  local  and  private  sources  to 
the  completion  of  this  vital  program. 

The  best  estimate  available  on  the  total 
Federal  cost  of  the  entire  comprehensive 
program  Is  approximately  $737  million 
This  would  extend  over  a  period  cf  at 
least  10  years  in  the  completion  of  14 
flood  control  and  multiple-purpose  prel- 
ects, as  well  as  the  navigation  canal 
The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers'  estimaU 
of  5515  mUUon  for  the  navigation  cana! 
includes  a  25-percent  contingency  fund 
safety  factor  which  has  been  added  to 
the  cost  estimates. 

No  comprehensive  program  of  this  typi 
that  has  ever  come  before  the  Congress 
has  enjoyed  such  a  magnificent  degree  c! 
willing  local  financial  participation 
More  than  $500  million  In  totally  non- 
Federal  funds  either  have  been  spent  or 
will  be  spent  on  this  total  development 
program. 

Our  entire  committee,  I  am  sure,  was 
greatlv  impressed  by  the  intelUgcncc  and 
spirit  of  the  large  delegation  from  Texas 
which  appeared  before  us  in  behalf  ol 
this  Trinity  River  project. 

It  was  the  largest  group  to  come  before 
the  committee  in  behalf  of  any  progrsir. 
we  had  under  consideration.  The  testi- 
mony given  by  the  group  was  factual 
and  Intelligent  and  extremely  well  pre- 
sented. 

But  the  main  thing  this  delegatlor. 
demonstrated  was  the  complete  unanim- 
ity of  support,  public  and  private,  for  UilJ 
project.  There  were  in  that  group  6! 
mayors  and  15  county  judges,  as  well  u 
the  civic  and  Industrial  leaders  of  Texas 
They  filed  with  the  committee  copies 
of  official  resolutions  adopted  by  the  local 
governing  bodies  pledging  their  Iocs- 
financial  and  moral  cooperation  in  ever? 
phase  of  this  activity. 

The  people  living  in  the  Trinity  Rive 
Basin  have  indeed  put  their  money  whes 
their  mouth  is.  They  already  have  spent 
$269  million  of  local  money  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  river  basin  and  ha« 
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pledged  additional  amounts  totaling  $256 
million  more. 

In  other  words,  the  local  non-Federal 
Interests,  are  putting  up  a  total  of  more 
than  half  a  bUlion  dollars  to  match  the 
Federal  Government's  work  in  connec- 
tion with  this  project.  They  have  com- 
pletely demonstrated  their  good  faith. 

On  the  basis  of  this  factor  alone,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  project  deserves 
our  support. 

The  committee  very  carefully  consid- 
ered the  Trinity  River  project  and  deter- 
mined that  It  Is  fully  justified  on  the 
basis  of  a  realistic  benefits-cost  ratio. 

The  economic  justification  of  the  proj- 
ect «as  quite  evident  to  those  of  us  who 
latened  attentively  to  the  testimony. 

We  in  the  committee  feel  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  projection  of  the 
usage  of  the  navigation  canal  is  ex- 
tremely conservative  and  that  it  actually 
will  produce  an  enormous  volume  of 
shipping,  a  great  deal  more,  in  fact,  than 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  favor- 
able benefits-cost  ratio. 

The  history  of  the  traffic  projections 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  seem  to 
bear  this  out. 

On  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Engi- 
neers projected  anticipated  tonnage  of 
only  9  million  tons.  By  1963,  the  actual 
tonnage  had  reached  31  million,  or  344 
percent  of  the  anticipated  volume. 

On  the  Illinois  Waterway,  the  ofllcial 
projection  was  for  only  7.5  million  tot\s. 
Actually,  tonnage  In  1963  was  33.6  mil- 
lion—three times  as  much 

The  Ohio  River,  estimated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  9  million  tons  an- 
nually, reached  88  million  tons  in  1963, 
or  973  percent  of  the  estimate. 

More  in  point,  the  Gulf  Intra-Coastal 
Canal  between  New  Orleans  and  Corpus 
Christi  exceeded  the  7-milllon-ton  esti- 
mate by  seven  times,  reaching  approxi- 
mately 50  million  tons  in  1963. 

This  Trinity  Canal  will  connect  with 
the  Gulf  Intra-Coastal  Canal.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  stated  that  it  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  growth  of  the 
area.  The  canal  wUl  bring  still  greater 
industrialization  and  growth,  and  will 
pay  for  itself  several  times  over. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  what 
the  committee  regarded  as  a  most  sig- 
nificant statement,  when  it  said: 

More  recent  information  on  the  growth  of 
Industry  and  freight  traffic  in  the  area  sug- 
gests significant  changes  in  the  benefit* 
originally  ofslgned  to  the  project.  We  have 
been  Impressed  by  the  Industrial  growth  In 
thU  region  which  has  occurred  since  1958. 

.'\s  set  forth  in  this  biU.  there  are 
ample  safeguards  and  continuing  oppor- 
tunities for  congre.ssional  review,  as 
explained  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Harsha]  It  is  quite  true  that  we 
are  authorizing  the  project  exactly  as 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

On  any  project  of  this  scope  and  dura- 
tion, however,  the  requirement  of  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  work  gives  to 
Congress  a  continuing  review. 

The  Public  Works  Committee,  after 
carefully  considering  all  sides  and  hear- 
ing all  testimony  in  connection  with  the 
Trinity  River  project,  has  decided  clearly 
that  it  is  economically  Justified. 
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The  dlvsion  engineer  assigned  to  It  a 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.6  to  1. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  recommended 
the  project.  The  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  also  recom- 
mended the  project. 

It  has  been  further  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  in  all  by  a 
total  of  18  official  State  and  Federal 
agencies  of  government. 

Interestingly,  these  recommendations 
were  based  on  very  low  tonnage  projec- 
tions for  shipments  of  grain  and  other 
commodities  by  way  of  the  navigation 
canal. 

The  basic  year  used  In  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  study  was  1958 — the  last  year 
of  a  scorchine  7-year  drought  In  the 
Southwest.  Obviously,  the  amount  of 
grain  being  grown  In  that  year  was  far 
below  normal. 

■yet,  even  so,  the  figures  came  out  fa- 
vorably. 

The  records  show  that  the  actual  ship- 
ment of  grain  today  v.hich  would  go  by 
the  waterway  is  already  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  was  anticipated  by 
this  time  in  the  use  of  the  1958  figures 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  favoi-able 
report  of  the  study. 

To  put  it  another  way.  shipments 
available  for  the  barge  canal  are  already 
greater  than  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pro- 
jection anticipated  for  the  year  2010. 

The  committee  has  on  file  affidavits 
from  commercial  shippers  who  state  the 
volumes  available  which  they  would  ship 
by  the  canal  if  it  were  complete  now. 
In  some  cases  these  totals  amount  to  10 
times  as  much  as  was  credited  to  the 
favorable  Corps  of  Engineers  study. 

So,  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  demonstrated  local  en- 
thusiasm and  cooperation,  the  commit- 
tee felt  strongly  that  this  project  is  well- 
justified  economically  and  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Fallon],  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  BlatnikJ,  for  their  diligent 
and  outstanding  efforts  In  bringing  this 
omnibus  bill  to  the  floor.  It  has  been 
3  years  since  a  rivers  and  harbors  beach 
erosion,  flood  control  and  water  supply 
proposal  has  come  to  the  House  and  I 
think  these  gentlemen  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  stated  policy  that  in 
the  future  an  omnibus  bill  will  come  up 
each  year.  This  will  insiu-e  that  projects 
that  have  been  studied  closely  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  recommended 
favorably  by  Government  departments 
win  be  acted  upon  without  undue  legis- 
lative delay. 

The  actions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  of  course  of  this  conmiittee,  in  their 
deliberations  in  authorizing  the  Staten 
Island  hurricane  protection  and  beach 
erosion  control  will  Insure  that  this  rap- 
idly expanding  community  does  not  suf- 
fer the  critical  damage  and  heartbreak- 
tog   effects   that   have   always   accom- 


panied the  seasonal  hurricane  assaults 
on  the  northeastern  coast. 

The  action  of  the  committee  also  to 
approving  the  East  Rockaway  Inlet  and 
Jamaica  Bay  shore  erosion  and  hurri- 
cane protection  will  not  only  assist  this 
community,  which  has  already  poured 
11  million  cubic  yards  of  fill  on  this 
shoreline,  but  will  Insure  thousands  of 
small  craft  owners  a  hurricane  seawall 
across  the  entrance  to  Jamaica  Bay  to 
Insure  that  their  boats  will  have  a  pro- 
tected haven  from  hurricanes  and  other 
heavy  storms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  that  to  the  re- 
port it  is  stated  that  a  long  period  of 
time  has  been  required  from  a  survey  in- 
vestigation to  the  final  submission  of  a 
report  to  Congress.  The  committee  re- 
port stated  that  the  average  time  for 
this  action  has  been  estimated  at  some- 
thing In  excess  of  10  years.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  the  two  projects  on  Staten 
Island  and  East  Rockaway  have  been 
studied  and  authorized  within  a  2'i- 
year  perlcd.  This  could  not  have  been 
done  had  not  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  been  so 
cooperative  in  expending  their  time  and 
energy  throughout  the  hearings  to  as- 
sist in  the  authorizations  of  these  vital 
projects. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration— the  rivers  and  harbors  flood 
control  bill.  First.  I  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  on  its  comprehensive  and 
detailed  report  on  this  mea.sure.  I  know 
the  members  labored  long — at  least  5 
weeks  of  House  hearing.?  were  held  in  ad- 
dition to  Senate  hearings  and  many  of 
the  144  projects  provided  for  in  this 
measure  had  separate  days  of  hearings. 

It  Is  of  extreme  interest  to  me  that 
the  farsighted  members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  saw  fit  to  in- 
clude in  this  legislation  provisions  to 
meet  the  future  water  supply  needs  of 
our  northeastern  seaboard. 

We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  warn- 
ing signals  we  have  received  via  drought 
and  from  which  our  northeastern  sea- 
board has  not  recovered.  Those  of  us 
who  represent  communities  suffering 
from  shortage  of  water  tills  year  are  un- 
derstandably apprehensive  about  our  Na- 
tion's dwindling  water  supply  and  the 
plans  set  forth  in  title  I  of  this  act  pro- 
vide for  a  good  first  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  gratifying  to  me  that  two 
projects  for  my  congressional  district 
have  been  favorably  recommended  for 
consideration. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  economy  and  easy 
navigation  of  Providence  River,  local  au- 
thorities of  the  capital  city  of  my  State 
have  long  been  urging  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  to  the  port  of  Providence  It- 
self. We  have  been  experiencing  a  serious 
navigation  problem  In  this  area,  as  many 
large  vessels  serving  the  industries  on  the 
river  and  the  harbor  have  been  subjected 
to  tidal  delays  and  serious  restrictions  on 
loading.  Additionally,  large  tankers  now 
cannot  enter  the  channel  and  this  In  It- 
self seriously  affects  the  economy  of  what 
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was  once  a  thriving  port  The  deepen- 
ing of  the  river  and  enlarging  of  the 
harbor  will  add  a  stimulus  to  our  State's 
economy  at  a  time  when  existing  indus- 
try needs  it  and  when  the  port  of 
Providence  needs  new  industry.  This 
project  is  of  deep  concern  to  me  for  its 
subsequent  benefits  to  my  State  and  I 
urse  its  retention  in  this  measure  which 
I  hope  will  be  passed  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

The  second  project  in  the  measure, 
which  is  also  of  deep  concern  to  me.  is  the 
restoration  of  Clifl  Walk  at  Newport.  R.I.. 
where  beach  erosion  has  caused  this  hls- 
t.orlc  walk  to  be  impassable.  Its  restora- 
tion, well  In  line  with  the  administra- 
tion's beaulification  recommendations, 
will  allow  our  present  and  future  genera- 
tions— as  our  past  generations  have 
done— to  view  the  Narragansett  Bay  area, 
the  scenic  beauty  of  which  far  exceeds 
one's  expectations. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  am  es- 
P'-clally  interested  in  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  title  I  to  direct  an  overall  sur- 
rey of  the  water  needs  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  which  is 
now  suffering  from  its  fourth  consecu- 
tive year  of  brulsinc  drought.  This  title 
would  direct  the  Army  Engineers  to  sur- 
vey the  possibilities  of  establishing  some 
sort  of  water  "grid"  within  this  north- 
ea-st  area,  so  that  available  water  supplies 
could  be  more  easily  diverted  from  one 
area  into  other  areas  where  the  need 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  greater. 
This  is  what  is  done  at  the  moment  in 
the  case  of  electric  power.  Whether  the 
same  concept  can  be  entirely  success- 
fully applied  to  water  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  think  it  makes  sense  for  us  to  take 
a  look  at  it  and  see  whether  it  does 

I  am  lnt.erested  In  this  overall  idea  in 
particular  because  It  applies  to  a  situa- 
tion which  has  cxi.sted  for  some  years  In 
mv  own  district,  and  which  may  exist  In 
other  areas  of  the  country  as  well.    Some 
30  years  aco  as  the  result  of  a  damag- 
ing 1935  flash  flood  In  New  York  State 
the  Army  Engineers  proposed  the  con- 
struction  of   some   seven   flood-control 
dams  to  be  built  on  tributaries  of  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
for  the  purpose  of  impounding  and  hold- 
ing back  any  future  flood  waters  of  this 
kind.     Congress   authorized   their  con- 
struction, and  two  of  these  dams  were 
soon  constructed.     But   funds   for  the 
remaining  five  were  never  appropriated, 
largely  because  of  protests  from  upstream 
residents     whose     valuable     farmland, 
homes,  and  even  villages  would  be  de- 
stroyed bv  the  dams   in  question.     No 
repetition   of   the    1935    flood   hss   ever 
occurred  in  the  intervening  years,  partly 
because  of  the  protection  afforded  not 
only  by  the  two  dams  which  have  been 
built  but  also  because  of  flood  walls  and 
other  works  constructed  In  the  down- 
stream area.    "Vet  the  fight  between  the 
downstream   people  and   the   upstream 
people — who  are  my  constituents— has 
gone  on  with  considerable  intensity.    In 
fact  only  this  year  the  gentleman  from 
New  'Vork  [Mr.  Dow]  and  I  both  had  to 
fight  hard  to  head  off  a  renewed  effort 
to  get  the  appropriation  of  construction 


funds  begun  for  two  of  these  five  un- 
constructed  dams.  We  sold  our  case  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House,  though  we  only  partly  sold  It  to 
the  other  body.  But  both  of  us  are  hope- 
ful that  the  conference  committee  will 
accept  the  point  of  view  of  the  House 
committee  on  this  issue  and  defer  any 
construction  of  these  costly  unbudgeted 
dams  for  yet  another  year. 

Some  5  years  ago,  however,  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  be  constructive  on  this  issue, 
I  proposed  in  an  address  to  the  Bing- 
hamton,  N.Y.,  Rotary  Club  In  September 
1960,  that  there  might  be  a  way  to  deal 
with  anv  possible  flood  waters  along  the 
Susquehanna  that  might  menace  the  city 
of  Binghamton  without  requiring  the  ex- 
propriation of  valuable  upstream  farm- 
land, and  the  destruction  of  homes  and 
vUlages  which  the  Army  Engineers'  pro- 
posal would  entail.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Delaware  River  Basin,  just  to  the 
east  of  the  Susqueharma  Basin,  already 
Included  two  very  large  reservoir  dams, 
for  the  purpose  of  sui^plylng  water  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  one  of  these  at 
CannonsvUle,  and  one  at  Downsville.  In 
fact  in  the  areas  of  the  CannonsvUle  Dam 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  Riv- 
ers arc  only  about  20  miles  apart.  My 
suggestion  was  that  instead  of  building 
costly  upstream  dams,  that  would  have 
at  the  best  very  limited  usefulness,  we 
should  construct  a  tunnel  between  the 
two  river  basins,  and  divert  any  excess 
waters  from  the  Susquehanna  in  time  of 
high  water  or  potential  flood  into  the 
Delaware  River  and  Its  reservoirs. 

The  idea  was  regarded  as  rather  fan- 
tastic at  the  time.  But  this  Is  precisely 
what  Is  now  being  proposed  here  in  title 
I.  And  the  proposal  is  even  more  rele- 
vant than  ever,  because  of  course  the 
city  of  New  York  is  short  of  water,  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  also  wants  more 
water  in  the  Delaware  too  to  keep  the 
salt  water  line  below  her  boundaries. 

I  do  not  know  Just  hov.'  feasible  my 
idea  Is.  But  at  least  now  it  can  be  fully 
explored,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
when  the  survey  is  completed  we  can  In- 
deed come  up  with  something  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Bing- 
hamton area  without  causing  the  de- 
struction that  the  30-year-old  dam  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  Engineers  would  cer- 
tainly do. 

In  this  connection, however,  Mr.  Chau- 
man,  I  do  support  very  strongly  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  conduct  of  'Jiis  survey 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Army 
Engineers.  It  should  be  given  Instead 
to  the  Water  Resources  Council,  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  In  my  own  case,  for  example, 
it  would  be  most  unlikely  that  the  Army 
Engineers,  investigating  my  proposal  for 
diverting-water  from  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  Delaware,  would  be  likely  to  end 
up  rejecting  their  own  original  big  dam 
project.  I  have  found  over  the  years  that 
when  it  comes  to  water  matters  the  Army 
Engineers  have  no  flexibility  or  imagina- 
tion. They  have  only  one  approach: 
dams,  dams,  and  more  big  dams.  We 
certainly  do  need  fresh  thinking  if  the 
fuU  value  of  the  very  unusual  studies 
proposed  in  title  I  is  to  be  achieved. 
Hence  I  strongly  supiport  the  change. 


One  final  word.  Mr.  Chairman.  Some 
fear  has  been  expressed  within  the  Fin- 
ger Lakes  area  which  I  also  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  that  the  construction 
of  such  a  water  grid  system  might  mean 
that  the  waters  of  the  Finger  Lakes  miKht 
be  tapped  to  meet  the  needs  of  New 
York  City.  I  am  quite  confident  that 
this  would  never  be  the  case.  In  any 
case  this  is  only  a  study.  We  have  press- 
ing water  needs  enough  within  our  own 
territon.'.  Besides  that,  we  certainly 
would  not  want  to  destroy  one  of  the 
great  recreational  assets  of  our  State  and 
indeed  of  the  entire  country  for  the 
benefit  of  just  one  city.  But  in  any  event, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  serve  notice 
now  that  I  would  strongly  and  vigorously 
resist  any  such  proposal  to  tap  the  water 
resources  of  the  Finger  Lakes  for  the 
benefit  of  any  area  except  the  Finger 
Lakes  area  Itself.  It  would  be  com- 
pletely  unwarranted. 

Mr.  SHRI'VER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  been  a  disastrous  year  for  thousands 
of  Kansans  who  have  experienced  great 
personal  and  property  losses  because  of 
floods.  The  economic  Impact  upon  ray 
State  has  been  heavy.  Early  in  the 
spring,  floods  in  the  Walnut  River  Basin 
caused  approximately  S5  to  $6  million  in 
damages.  In  June,  rampaging  flood- 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  caused  over 
S20  million  damages  in  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado. Untold  damages  also  have  re- 
sulted from  flash  floods  on  creeks  and 
other  smaller  tributaries  in  Kansas. 

But  Kansas  citizens  also  know  the 
serious  cor^sequences  of  the  prolonged 
cycles  of  drought  which  historically  have 
plagued  mankind. 

These  experiences  have  brought  us  to 
recognize  the  Importance  of  planning 
and  developing  effective  flood  control 
measures  and  at  the  same  time  imple- 
menting programs  to  conserve,  develop, 
and  fully  utilize  our  precious  water  re- 
sources. 

Over  S73  million  in  new  authorizations 
are  included  in  this  bill,  S.  2300,  for  flood 
control  projects  In  the  State  of  Kansas. 
In  addition,  this  legislation  also  author- 
izes several  Important  studies  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers, 

Section  207,  title  U,  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  broadening  an  on-going  study 
of  the  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  at 
and  above  Tulsa,  Okla..  to  include  na'.n- 
gation  as  a  purpose  and  to  include  the 
reach  between  Hutchinson  and  Great 
Bend,  Kans.,  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  outstanding  authorities  under  which 
such  studies  are  being  made. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  additiona) 
studies  that  would  be  made,  assuming 
that  a  complete  survey  scope  investiga- 
tion might  be  necessary,  is  $387,000  and 
about  6  years  will  be  required  to  subml. 
a  report  to  Congress.  Appropriatiori 
would  be  divided  over  the  6-year  study 
period. 

There  is  strong  support  at  local.  State. 
and  regional  levels  for  a  comprehensive 
multipurpose  study,  including  navlsa- 
tlon.  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  tribu- 
taries from  the  headwaters  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  to  the  vicinity  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.  Such  a  study  also  would  encom- 
pass the  needs  for  flood  control,  wat«r 
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.supply,  water  quality  control,  recreation. 
and  other  beneficial  uses  of  the  water  re- 
sources. 

I  have  received  strong  statements  of 
support  from  the  Governor  of  Kansas. 
the  Mid-Arkansas  River  Basin  Water 
Study  Committee  and  its  chairman,  Don 
Pray,  of  Wichita,  the  city  of  Wichita, 
city  of  Hutchinson.  Kans.,  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association  In  Kan- 
SAS,  the  Kaw  Dam  and  Reservoir  De\el- 
opment  Association,  Inc.,  and  many  pri- 
vate citizens. 

The  Interest  In  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  extension  of  navigation  stems 
fiom  several  significant  factors.  Navi- 
gation is  now  a  reality  to  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  on  the  Missouri  River.  By 
1970  naviuatlon  will  be  an  accomplished 
fact  to  Catoosa,  a  suburb  of  Tulsa.  Okla. 
Extension  of  navigation  to  Wichita  and 
bpyoiid  would  be  a  logical  next  step  If 
this  investigation  determines  it  to  be 
feasible  and  within  economic  reason. 

Admittedly  it  is  difficult  to  envision  in 
1955  barges  or  other  large  vessels  mov- 
ing down  a  navigable  channel  of  the 
Arkansas  River  from  Wichita  to  Tulsa. 
However,  we  w'ould  be  remiss  in  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  future  generations  if  we 
failed  to  explore  everj-  possibility  of  de- 
veloping, to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
eveiT  resource  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  area  and  the  Nation, 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  that  we  consider  here  today — 
S.  2300.  the  omnibus  rivers,  harbors, 
and  flood  protection  bUl — is  absolutely 
es.wntlal  to  the  grovs'th.  safety,  and  con- 
tinued expansion  of  our  common  coun- 
try. 

The  bill  provides  America's  cities, 
towns,  and  rural  areas  critically  needed 
protection  against  the  threat  and  reality 
of  floods — floods  that  in  recent  times 
have  racked  almost  evei-y  section  of  the 
Nation,  causing  billions  of  dollars  in  de- 
struction, leaving  thousands  of  families 
homeless,  and  inflicting  incalculable  hu- 
man misery  and  suffering. 

This  legislation  will  improve  and  in- 
crease the  Nation's  water  supply  at  a 
lime  when  the  severe,  growing  shortage 
of  pure  water  is  a  cause  for  national 
alarm. 

The  bill  will  further  strengthen  the 
great  network  of  rivers  and  harbors  that 
means  so  veiy  much  to  our  national 
economy  and  to  our  international  trade 
program. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  combat  the 
ever-present  menace  of  erosion;  It  will 
Increase  the  use  of  hydroelectric  power 
and  it  will  create  new  recreational  areas 
In  a  nation  that  is  fast  outgrowing  exist- 
ing facilities  for  outdoor  recreation,  such 
as  fishing,  boating,  s»  immlng,  and  camp- 
ing. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  the  benefits  of 
just  one  of  the  programs  authorized  in 
this  legislation.  I  refer  to  the  Athens 
local  flood  protection  projects  for  my 
!Orh  District  of  Ohio. 

This  project  would  prevent  land  and 
property  damages  from  smaller  floods 
that  have  plagued  Athens  and  Ohio  Uni- 
versity for  so  many  years:  it  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  damages  from  larger 
noods,  such  as  those  that  caused  nearly 
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S2  million  in  destruction  to  the  Athens 
area  In  1963-64. 

Importantly,  the  flood  protection  proj- 
ect would  open  up  almost  500  acres  of 
undeveloped  land  in  the  Athens  flood 
plain  for  utilization  by  Ohio  University 
and  private  Industry.  Specifically.  It 
would  protect  235  acres  on  which  the 
university  has  invested  S30  million  In 
physical  improvements,  and  it  would  per- 
mit immediately  additiona!  construction 
of  S41  million  by  Ohio  University  on  land 
that  is  now  undeveloped. 

The  Athens  project  also  would  result 
in  average  annual  benefits  of  S460.000  in 
increased  property  values  and  local  tax 
revenues:  improved  water  quality,  recre- 
ation, tourism,  and,  of  course,  in  flood 
protection. 

I  would  be  remis.s  if  I  did  not  commend 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control 
for  the  tremendous  work  it  has  done  in 
putting  this  legislation  together.  I  par- 
ticularly commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Subcom- 
mittee IMr.  JoxESl  for  his  valuable  as- 
sistance in  my  efforts  to  secure  authori- 
zation of  the  Athens  local  flood  protec- 
tion plan.  The  people  of  my  area  had 
been  striving  for  24  long  and  frustrating 
years  to  obtain  this  project.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  I  was  able  to  bring  it  to  the 
point  where  success  depends  now  only 
on  tlie  affirmative  vote  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Public  Works  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr.  Fallon  1, 
and  the  ranking  minority  memtwr,  my 
colleague  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer], 
and  all  their  able  colleagues  on  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  in  presenting  this 
bill  to  the  House.  Long  hearings  and 
careful  study  of  the  projects  in  the 
public  works  omnibus  authorization  bill 
have  produced  this  important  bill,  which 
is  vital  to  the  national  interest. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  proj- 
ects In  the  bill,  which  are  in  my  home 
district.  Duval  County,  Fla. 

One  is  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  approved  project 
to  deepen  the  Jacksonville  Harbor  from 
34  to  33  feet.  In  recent  years  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  local  Inter- 
ests on  improving  the  port  wlilch  serves 
as  an  important  port  of  entry  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Joins  with  the  St. 
Johns  River  to  serve  a  wide  area  for  com- 
merce in  tlie  South.  The  Jacksonville 
Port  Authority,  led  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  local  citizens,  has  been  estab- 
lished and  the  proposed  deepening  of  the 
Jacksonville  Harbor  is  needed  in  line 
with  the  authority's  goals  to  improve 
shipping  and  commerce  and  to  handle 
the  great  amount  of  traffic  which  has 
been  generated. 

The  Jacksonville  Harbor  is  destined 
to  play  an  even  more  important  role  in 
the  waterway  traEBc  of  the  Nation.  The 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  which  wiU 
link  the  oil-producing  States  of  the  West 
to  the  oil-consuming  States  of  the  East 
for  the  benefit  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  the  national  security,  is  now  being 
constructed  at  an  adequate  pace.    The 


completion  of  the  canal  will  mean  even 
more  trafSc  by  water  between  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  dl.scovery  of  new  phosphate  de- 
posits in  northeast  Florida  increases  the 
need  for  the  harbor  Improvements,  and 
one  large  international  company  has  al- 
ready spent  very  substantial  sums  to 
provide  for  a  shipping  area.  Including  a 
huge  dock,  to  handle  tlie  Increased 
phosphate  shipments. 

The  propo.sed  project  would  deet)en  the 
harbor  to  the  Jacksonville  municipal 
docks  and  terminals.  I  am  pushing  for 
further  deepening  nearer  the  center  of 
Jacksonville,  which  has  tlie  support  of 
local  interests,  and  I  am  hopeful  in  the 
near  future  that  this  will  gain  approval 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  other  Duval  County  project  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  is  a  10-year  program, 
approved  by  the  Corps  of  Ensineers  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  beach  erosion 
control  along  the  shoreline  of  the  county. 
The  local  sponsor,  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Duval  County,  lias 
agreed  to  meet  the  non-Federal  cost  of 
the  project,  wiiich  will  involve  some  $3.5 
million  over  the  10  years. 

This  is  a  very  Important  project  for 
the  shoreline  of  the  county.  During  tlie 
last  3  years,  storms  and  Hurricane  Dora 
have  battered  the  beach  area,  which  in- 
cludes a  growing  population  of  now  over 
20,000  persons.  A  program  for  beach 
nourishment  is  badly  needed,  ar.d  the 
Coips  of  Engineers  have  developed  a 
plan  of  improvement  which  will  help 
solve  the  beach  erosion  problem  and  pro- 
tect valuable  public  and  private  buildings 
and  developments  along  the  shoreline. 
Included  in  the  master  plan  is  beach  ero- 
sion control  at  the  Maypon  Naval  Sta- 
tion, a  key  base  from  which  carriers  and 
destroyers  are  directed  for  worldwide 
duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  Jacksonville 
Harbor  project  and  the  beach  erosion 
plan  for  Duval  County  are  essential  to 
the  national  interest.  I  am  happy  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  the  House  authorizes  nearly 
$2  billion  In  public  works,  including  flood 
control  projects,  water  supply,  water 
treatment,  and  similar  purposes.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  nearly  42  Stales 
reap  in  some  degree  the  largess  of  this 
legislation.  Yet  Wyoming,  for  reasons 
long  a  puzzle  to  its  citizens,  is  dealt  a 
summary  and  resounding  zero  in  the 
authorizations  under  this  bill. 

Recently  the  town  of  Mountain  View- 
in  Uinta  County  suffered  flood  damage 
which  will  require  expenditures  well  in 
excess  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  Smith  Fork  River  will  need  rlprap- 
plnp  for  nearly  a  mile  on  both  of  its 
banks  in  order  to  stabilize  the  course 
and  to  make  sure  that  there  will  not  be 
repetition  of  this  year's  damage.  Con- 
servative estimates  in  excess  of  one-half 
million  dollars  tabbed  the  damage  which 
was  done  to  the  parks  and  shorelines  of 
the  much-used  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir 
which  is  mninly  in  Wyoming  and  in  a 
portion  of  Utah. 

A  disaster  area  designation  this  sum- 
mer would  have  done   much  to  assist 
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these  Wyoming  communities  and  inter- 
ests that"  were  so  severely  damaeed.  But 
111  the  direct  proportion  to  the  damage 
of  Colorado  and  of  areas  In  other  parts 
of  America,  Wyoming's  damage  was.  of 
course,  minimal,  but  a  ruined  farm  Is  just 
as  ruined  If  you  are  a  Wyoming  farmer 
as  your  Interest  should  you  be  one  of 
many  others  similarly  damaged  In  the 
larger  States. 

Still  in  all.  when  Wyoming's  Governor 
made  application  to  Director  Ellington  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  for  a 
disaster  designation  for  Wyoming,  we  In 
Wyoming  were  categorically  refused  as- 
sistance, and  even  refused  a  visit  of  OEP 
ofBclals  in  order  that  our  evidence  for 
such  a  designation  might  be  examined 
first-hand.  Indeed  as  Wyoming's  only 
Congressman.  I  know  that  I  was  not 
notified,  not  appraised,  nor  in  anyway 
contacted  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  regarding  this  designation.  I 
am  further  informed  that  neither  of 
Wyoming's  representatives  in  the  other 
body  of  Congress  were  Informed  or  con- 
tacted upon  this  categorical  refusal  for 
flood  aid  to  the  people  or  the  political 
subdivisions  of  Wyoming. 

In  addition.  Wyoming  now  has  a  proj- 
ect called  the  Fontennelle  Dam  which 
has  sprung  a  .serious  leak  in  it  and  has 
endangered  life  and  property  along  the 
entire  Green  River  Valley. 

I  am  aware  that  this  bill  will  pass  with 
an  overwhelming  majority  since  some  42 
Slates  have  an  economic  interest  in  Its 
passage:  I  am  also  aware  that  a  voice 
vote  against  it  Is  somewhat  a  voice  In 
the  wilderness  with  no  intention  of  being 
provincial  but  with  the  hope  that  I  can 
attract  attention  to  an  inequity,  I  ought 
to  vote  against  Its  passage  today  as  a 
measure  of  protest  against  neglect  and 
abuse  which  I  feel  has  been  dealt  to  my 
State  in  this  legislation.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  equity  itself  ought  to  dictate 
the  consideration  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  when  S2  billion  is  packaged  in  one 
omnibus  bill  for  projects  benefiting  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

I  shall,  however  reluctantly,  support 
this  bill  in  the  hope  that  Wyoming's  days 
of  such  neglect  in  this  regard  and  its 
days  of  being  treated  as  something  short 
of  a  colony  or  territory  may  soon  be  com- 
ing to  an  end. 

I  hope  other  Members  of  this  Congress 
from  those  States  benefiting  from  this 
bill  may  take  notice  and  remember  this 
action  when  big  and  beautiful  Wyoming 
presents  its  projects  In  the  years  to  come. 
Mr.  B.\NDSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2300.  the  1965  omni- 
bus public  works  authorization  bill. 

This  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  would  au- 
thorize construction  of  two  projects  of 
importance  to  many  people  In  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa,  which  I 
represent. 

First,  it  would  provide  authorization 
for  a  dam  and  reservoir  to  be  constructed 
on  the  Skunk  Paver,  about  5  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Ames.  This  project  Is 
needed  for  flood  protection  in  the  Skunk 
River  Valley,  which  includes  four  coun- 
ties in  the  district  which  I  represent. 

The  Skunk  River  has  caused  extensive 
flood  damage  to  crops  and  property  in 


this  area.  In  June  1947.  for  example, 
the  river  flooded  about  78,000  acres, 
causing  a  total  of  $3,878,000  In  damage. 
This  project  was  not  Included  In  S. 
2300.  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  27, 
because  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers was  not  able  to  transmit  its  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Congress  until 
August  12. 

However,  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  Included  the  Skunk 
River  project  in  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation today,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
project  will  remain  in  the  version  of  S. 
2300  that  Is  finally  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Second,  this  bill  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  construction  of  a  flood  control 
project  at  MarshalltowTi.  Iowa,  which  is 
needed  to  protect  portions  of  the  city 
against  high  waters  on  the  Iowa  River 
and  Linn  Creek. 

This  project  Is  also  vitally  needed, 
since  flooding  at  Marshalltown  has  been 
persistent  and  costly.  Since  June  1947. 
for  example,  six  major  floods  have  hit 
Marshalltown.  either  from  the  Iowa 
River  or  Linn  Creek,  causing  a  total  of 
more  than  $750,000  in  property  damage 
to  the  community.  This  total  excludes 
an  estimated  Soo.OOO  in  damage  caused 
this  spring  by  flood  waters  that  swept 
through  Marshalltown.  forcing  residents 
to  resort  to  emergency  measures  to  keep 
the  high  waters  at  least  partly  under 
control. 

The  Marshalltown  project  is  Included 
In  the  Senate  version  of  S.  2300.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Senate  voted  to  provide  a 
SoO.OOO  appropriation  for  planning  work 
on  the  Marshalltown  project  when  It 
voted  approval  August  23  of  H.R.  9220, 
the  omnibus  public  works  appropriations 
bill. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  of 
course,  was  unable  to  appropriate  any 
funds  for  the  Marshalltown  project 
when  It  passed  H.R.  9220  on  June  22, 
since  the  project  was  not  authorized  at 
that  time. 

However,  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees have  not  yet  met  to  resolve  the 
differences  in  the  two  versions  of  H.R 
9220.  If  the  House  approves  the  bill  be- 
fore it  today,  including  authorization  for 
the  Marshalltown  project,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  Include  the  $50,000  in  plarming 
funds  in  the  final  version  of  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill. 

Prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  Is  needed  If  the  Skunk  River 
and  Mirshalltown  projects  are  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay,  and  I  therefore  urge 
the  House  to  pass  the  authorization  bill 
under  consideration  today. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  S.  2300. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  help  but  be 
provoked  when  I  hear  this  bUl  referred  to 
as  pork  barrel  'eaislation.  The  projects 
canied  in  this  and  prior  bills  on  the  same 
subject  have  authorized  great  projects 
which  have  directly  benefited  our  own 
citizens.  The  b*ll  before  us  today  pro- 
vides for  flood  cnntrol.  navigation  proj- 
ects, hurricane  protection,  and  so  forth. 
This  bill  directly  affects  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  It  authorizes  a  proj- 
ect to  provide  hurricane  protection  in 


Jamaica  Bay.  N."br.,  which  borders  the  en- 
tire southern  portion  of  my  district. 

Jamaica  Bay  is  8  miles  long,  4  miles 
wide,  and  covers  an  area  of  approximate- 
ly 26  square  miles.  CommurUties  in  my 
district  which  border  on  the  bay  are 
Howard  Beach.  Rasedale — reached  by 
Hook  Creek— and  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
International  Airport— a  veritable  city 
unto  itself. 

Howard  Beach,  including  Hamilton 
Beach,  Is  experiencing  a  tremendous  and 
rapid  growth.  The  population  figure  of 
13.000  given  In  the  Engineers'  report  \z 
based  on  the  1960  census  which  i.?  no 
longer  realistic — entire  communities  have 
sprung  up  within  the  boundaries  of  How- 
ard Beach  since  1960.  Howard  Beach  is 
constantly  under  the  threat  of  flooding 
In  the  shore  area  from  any  abnormally 
high  tides. 

Rosedale  is  not  physically  on  Jamaica 
Bay  as  Is  Howard  Beach,  but  Hook  Creek 
Is  the  means  by  which  flooding,  at  times 
up  to  3  feet,  comes  to  this  community. 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  International 
Airport,  entirely  within  my  congressional 
district,  occupies  approximately  4,900 
acres  of  land  bordering  on  Jamaica  Bay 
between  Bergen  Basin  and  head  of  bay. 
The  airport  continues  to  expand  m 
marshland  is  filled  in  for  runway  exten- 
sions, and  so  forth.  Flooding  from 
severe  storms  causes  disruption  to  flight 
activities.  As  this  airport  expands  its 
activities,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  gasoline  and  other  supplies, 
much  of  which  reaches  the  airport  by 
water  transportation,  using  the  naviga- 
tion channels  in  Jamaica  Bay. 

If  we  can  secure  hurricane  protection, 
I  can  see  untold  benefits  accruing  to  un- 
told niunbers  of  people.  Jamaica  Bay 
has  the  potential  for  becoming  a  ereai 
recreation  and  commercial  area.  With 
adequate  protection,  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  tremendous  increase  in  boating, 
swimming,  fishing,  and  other  water-re- 
lated activities.  These  activities  will,  of 
course,  bring  demands  for  business  fa- 
cilities to  supply  the  needs  of  these  in- 
terests, and  so  it  goes  with  demand  and 
supply.  Business  brings  profits  and 
profits  are  taxed  and  income  flows  to  the 
Treasui-y.  In  Queens  County  we  seels 
additional  business  Investment— I  know 
that  this  project  will  be  another  incentive 
for  such  Investment. 

I  have  referred  to  the  project  which  di- 
rectly affects  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  New  'ifork.  I  am  sure  that  the 
other  projects  in  this  bill  are  just  as  vital 
to  other  areas  as  the  Jamaica  Bay  proj- 
ect is  to  my  district. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  2300. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
comment  upon  the  Importance  of  title  I 
of  S.  2300.  Title  I  authorizes  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  regional  plan  for  meeting  the 
future  water  needs  of  the  northeastern 
seaboard.  Title  I  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  "to  prepare  a  plan 
to  meet  the  long-range  water  needsol 
the  Northeastern  United  States."  ™ 
plan,  according  to  title  I.  would  provWe 
for  a  system  of  major  reservoirs,  aque- 
ducts between  major  river  baalns.  aJi" 
purification  plants. 
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Significantly  title  I  recognizes  that  the 
federal  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  develop  a  national  policy  in  the  vitally 
important  area  of  water  resources.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
points  out  that  State  and  even  inter- 
state arrangements  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
great  megalopolis  of  the  northeastern 
seaboard.    The  committee  concludes: 

Kuw  we  face  a  .situation  tliat  requires  col- 
lective action  at  a  stui  Higher  level — the  level 
ot  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  note  the  fore- 
sight contained  in  title  I,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  proposed  survey  for  the  North- 
east will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  great 
«ater  supply  problems  of  that  area.  At 
present  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  juris- 
dictions and  policies  concerning  water 
resources.  Although  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral coordination  is  recognized,  there  is 
no  overall  national  water  policy.  Of 
course,  the  plan  envisioned  in  title  I  will 
be  helpful  and  could  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  an  overall  policy,  but  it  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  an  overall  policy. 

The  water  shortage  crisis  in  the  North- 
east makes  clear  the  need  to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  a  uniform  Federal 
standard  governing  the  use  of  all  water 
resources  constitutionally  subject  to  Fed- 
eral supervision. 

I  have  Introduced  the  Federal  Water 
Commission  Act  of  1965.  H.R.  10244.  to 
accomplish  this  tiirough  a  Federal  Water 
Commission.  This  bill  vests  authority  to 
enforce  Federal  standards  in  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  comparable 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

A  key  provision  in  the  measure  permits 
the  Commission  to  suspend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  water  use  and  %vater 
pollution  law  If  It  finds  that  regional. 
State,  or  local  regulations  meet  Federal 
standards.  Any  such  action  by  the  Com- 
imsslon  would  be  reviewed  after  the 
elapse  of  5  years  in  order  to  assure  con- 
tinuous coordination  in  the  development 
and  u.se  of  Federal  water  resources. 

Other  provisions  of  my  proposed  Fed- 
eral Water  Commission  Act  would — 

Establish  a  Federal  Water  Commission 
of  5  members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  develop  and  administer  and  enforce 
an  integrated  national  policy  of  water 
use  and  water  pollution  control; 

Provide  Federal  licensing  procedures 
governing  the  withdrawal  and  pollution 
of  all  interstate,  navigable,  and  coastal 
waters  where  existing  laws  fall  below 
Federal  standards: 

Set  a  Federal  standard  of  beneficial 
use  applicable  to  all  public  and  private 
activities  which  draw  on  water  under 
Federal  Jurisdiction  or  result  in  their 
pollution : 

Specifically  protect  all  existing  water 
rights  as  long  as  they  are  not  injurious, 
and  exempt  all  withdrawals  of  water  by 
individual  householders  for  normal  do- 
mestic use; 

Provide  the  Commission  with  special 
powers  to  cope  with  acute  water  short- 
ages and  emergencies;  and 

Delete  a  provision  In  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965  which 
^■ould  prohibit  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  from  cooperating  effectively 
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with  the  proposed  Hudson  River  Basin 
Commission  to  Increase  New  York  City's 
water  supplies. 

Although  title  I  of  S.  2300  provides  for 
a  constructive  plan.  Congress  has  failed 
to  face  the  hard  fact  that  we  must  have 
an  integrated  national  policy  of  water 
conservation,  water  development,  and 
water  pollution  control.  We  are  devel- 
oping a  national  electric  power  grid. 
Water  is  obviously  a  scarcer  resource  and 
far  more  vulnerable  to  the  caprices  of 
nature.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Water  Commission  will  result  In  the  al- 
location of  water  resources  to  secure  an 
ample,  constant  water  supply  for  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Title  I  of  S.  2300  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  establishing  a  national  water  pol- 
icy, but  I  urge  that  there  be  hearings  as 
.soon  as  possible  on  H.R.  10244. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  S. 
2300,  the  omnibus  public  works  bill,  is 
title  I  of  the  bill,  which  calls  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  the  lead  In 
making  an  Intensive  study  of  how  to 
meet  the  future  water  supply  needs  of 
the  Nations  northeastern  seaboard  and 
to  prepare  a  regional  plan  for  meeting 
these  needs,  including  a  system  of  major 
reservoirs,  aqueducts  between  major 
river  basins,  and  purification  plants. 

I  am  delighted  that  under  this  bill  the 
principle  is  recognized  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  accept  substantial  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  the  water  short- 
age problems  of  the  northeastern  area. 
At  the  same  time,  I  &m  glad  that  the  bill 
was  amended  to  assm-e  that  the  study 
wUl  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  all 
agencies  concerned:  Federal,  State,  and 
local:  and  that  all  procedures  wlU  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
mng  Act  passed  at  this  session — and 
which  I  was  glad  to  support,  both  in  the 
Interior  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  New  York  City  water  shortage  Is 
part  of  a  regional  problem.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  needs  of  New  York  City  are 
in  competition  with  the  needs  of  other 
nearby  cities  and  suburban  areas,  and 
the  various  conflicting  claims  must  be  re- 
solved by  Federal  and  interstate  action. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Interests 
of  the  entire  region  can  be  furthered  by 
Federal  study,  planning,  and  action  in 
this  area. 

The  bill  leaves  open  the  possibility  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  actually 
imdertake  to  construct  the  reservoirs, 
aqueducts,  and  purification  plants  In 
question,  with  provision  for  appropriate 
financial  participation  by  the  States  and 
localities.  However,  each  such  project 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  a  future 
act  of  Congress. 

While  the  bill  before  us  can  have  no 
Immediate  effect  on  the  current  water 
shortage,  it  represents  needed  action  in 
the  direction  of  long-range  and  perma- 
nent solutions. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  body 
Is  today  being  asked  to  authorize  almost 
$2  billion  worth  of  public  works  projects. 
Most  of  these  projects  are  being  strongly 
supported  by  local  Interests  in  the  areas 
Involved  and  by  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  regions  Involved.   However,  my 


attention  is  drawn  to  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive projects — the  proposed  power  de- 
velopment on  tlie  St.  John  River  in 
Maine — which  does  not  have  this  over- 
whelming local  support.  Opponents  of 
the  St.  John  project  include  some  Con- 
gressmen from  the  New  England  region, 
the  New  England  Council,  and  the  elec- 
tric companies  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  there  is  smoke  I 
am  one  who  believes  that  a  search  for 
fire  Is  necessary  and  in  the  case  of  this 
project  that  fire  is  there.  On  examina- 
tion, the  project  turns  out  not  to  be  flood 
control,  not  to  be  navigation,  not  to  be 
area  development  but  to  be  almost  piu-e 
power.  Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior — 
which  Is  not  known  for  undervaluing 
the  benefits  from  its  proposals — claims 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  benefits  from 
sources  other  than  power.  So  we  have 
here  a  power  project,  and  any  power 
project  In  New  England  is  important  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  because  coal — 
one  of  our  States  major  resources  and 
sources  of  livelihood — represents  the  fuel 
supplv  for  roushly  60  percent  of  the  pow- 
er used  in  New  England.  This  hydro- 
electric project  will  supplant  both  coal 
and  nuclear  facilities  for  the  pan  of  New 
Enclands  future  powerload  which  it 
will  fill. 

Replacing  coal  with  hydroelectric 
power — by  committing  $300  million  of 
tax  money — is  something  which  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  should  wish  to 
extunine  with  considerable  care.  If  hy- 
dropower  Is  really  cheaper  than  other 
soiu-ces  in  New  England  that  is  one  thing, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  com- 
mittee hearings  various  cost  estimates 
were  given  for  alternative  power  sources. 
One  fact  stands  out  in  that  discussion — 
there  are  cheaper  ways  to  produce  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  power.  Coal  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  privilege  of 
serving  New  England's  expanding  power 
loads.  Even  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  its  formal  comments  on  this 
project  seems  to  be  excluding  the  coal 
industry  from  consideration.  The  PPC 
admitted  that  steamplants.  nuclear 
plants  and  pumped  storage  "were  found 
to  be  capable  of  producing  power  at 
lower  cost  than  the  proposed  Passama- 
quoddy-Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project." 
The  FPC  went  on  to  say  that  "such  com- 
parisons with  alternatives  should  not  be 
governing"  because  Federal  financing 
was  not  anticipated  for  the  other  power 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  FPC  report 
was  aimed  at  the  combination  of  Pas- 
samaquoddy  and  St  John,  the  attitude 
reflected  in  that  letter  seems  to  permeate 
the  executive  branch.  \Vho  says  that 
"comparisons  with  alternatives  should 
not  be  governing"?  Who  says  that  we 
should  be  asked  to  spend  $300  million  for 
hydro,  when  coal  fired  steamplants  are 
cheaper?  Who  says  we  should  spend 
these  fimds  when  private  utUlties  can 
and  will  do  the  job  cheaper  and  pay  taxes 
to  boof  Who  says  that  the  people  of 
the  21st  District  of  Permsylvanla  should 
pay  the  costs  of  hydro  in  New  England 
when  steam  Is  cheaper?  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  say,  "no." 
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I  would  like  to  be  able  to  provide  preat 
detail  on  the  costs  of  this,  project  and  the 
relative  costs  of  other  projects  on  the 
basts  of  information  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior — but  no  such 
details  exist.  We  have  before  us  a  proj- 
ect which  was  ccjnceived  and  designed  as 
a  part  of  another  project.— a  child 
yanked  from  its  mother  with  no  Indica- 
tion of  whether  It  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  The  Corps  of  Engineers— whose 
technical  abUitics  I  admire  irreatly— has 
advised  that  it  does  not  know  whether 
there  is  market  for  this  power. 

It  has  been  advised  by  Interior  that 
tihere  Ls.  Fine,  so  lone  as  Interior  knows 
whereof  it  speaks.  It  does  not.  There 
U?  a  market  says  Interior.  But  that 
anency,  by  its  own  testimo!iy,  has  not 
talked  to  power  companies,  has  not 
talked  to  cooperatives,  and  has  not 
talked  to  municipalities  to  determine 
whether  or  not  anybody  wants  the  power 
at  prices  that  will  repay  the  costs  of  the 
project  even  over  tlie  100  years  over 
which  payments  will  be  stretched  at  the 
artiflcially  low  Interest  rate  of  3'fi  per- 
cesit.  The  power  from  this  project  has 
to  be  sold  somewhere.  It  can  not  all 
be  sold  in  Maine— in  fact,  some  96  per- 
cent of  the  output  will  have  to  be  sold 
cut.side  of  the  area  In  which  it  is  to  be 
produced.  So,  we  are  told  that  if  we 
authorize  this  project  we  are  also,  in 
effect,  authorizing  some  570  million 
worth  of  transmission  lines,  but  nobody 
knows  where  these  lines  wUl  go  nor  what 
they  will  carry  nor  to  whom. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  concur 
with  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania— 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee—who in  his  individual  views  said: 
There  are  many  unanswered  questions  on 
this  particular  project.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  the  answers  to  them. 
But  I  am  sure  that  until  we  make  a  try 
at  getting  the  Information  that  we  do  not 
now  have,  we  should  not  support  any  re- 
quests for  authorization  of  this   project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, under  the  rule  the  bill  and  the 
committee  substitute  now  in  the  bill  will 
be  read  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 
The  Clerk  will  now  re.id  by  titles  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I — NORTHEASTERN    VNITED  STATES   WATER 
SUPPLY 

Sue.  101.  (a)  Congress  hercb'y  recognizes 
that  assuring  .adequate  supplies  of  water  for 
the  great  metropoUu^n  centers  of  the  United 
States  lias  become  a  problem  of  such  m;\enl- 
tude  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  m  the  solution  of  water  supply  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Enelneers.  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  to 
meet  the  long-range  water  needs  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States.  This  plan  shall 
pr^lde  for  the  construction,  operation,  rmd 
maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  (1)  a 
system  of  major  reservoirs  to  be  located  with- 
in those  river  basins  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States  which  drain  Into  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  those  that  drain  Into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  north  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  those 


that  drain  Into  Lake  OnUrlo  and  those  that 
dram  into  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  (2) 
major  conveyance  facilities  by  which  water 
may  be  exchanged  between  these  river  basins 
to  the  extent  found  desirable  In  the  national 
Interest,  and  (3)  major  purification  facili- 
ties. Such  plan  shall  provide  for  appropriate 
Bnaoclal  participation  by  the  States,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  other  local  In- 
terests. 

(ta)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  those  re.";er- 
volrs,  conveyance  facilities,  and  purificotlon 
facilities,  which  are  recommended  In  the 
plan  prepared  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  and  which  are  speclflcally 
authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  reservoir  Included  In  the  plan 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered OS  a  component  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  optimum  development  of  the 
river  basin  In  which  it  Is  situated,  as  well 
as  a  component  of  the  plan  established  In 
accordance  with  this  section. 

Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  title).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  taat  title  1  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMETJTS    OEFTnED    BY    MR.    JONES    OF 

ALABA.MA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  two  amendments,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  strike  out  the  sentence  which 
begins  on  line  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  slth  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  In  preparing  plans 
in  accordance  with  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (Public  Law  89-80)  to  meet  the 
long-range  water  needs  of  the  northeastern 
United  States." 

On  page  37,  line  11,  delete  "shall"  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof  "may". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  amendment  I  discussed 
earlier  in  the  debate  on  the  pending 
proposal.  What  this  seeks  to  do  is  to 
allay  the  apprehensions  of  some  people 
that  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
would  be  violated  by  title  I.  This  is  in- 
tended to  make  clear  that  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  will  be  honored  In 
making  pj;esentations  and  representa- 
tions in  any  plans  that  may  be  submitted 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

The  second  amendment  Is  on  page  37 
and  provides  for  deletion  of  the  word 
"shall"  and  places  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "may". 

This  is  to  give  ample  assurances  that 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  is 
further  recognized  as  being  the  strong 
arm  of  water  resources  development. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendments  that  the  gentle- 
man has  proposed.  Without  repeating 
what  was  discussed  in  the  general  de- 
bate, and  the  questions  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman relating  to  these  amendments 
which  I  understood  would  be  otfered.  I 
trust  the  gentleman  agrees  now,  as  I  said 
then,  that  these  amendments,  of  course 
relate  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  and  will  guarantee— plus  section  203 
in  the  bill— that  the  States,  the  local 
agencies— and  I  am  now  referring  to  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act— the 
States,  localities,  private  enterprise,  in 
cooperation  with  all  affected  Federal 
agencies.  States,  local  governments,  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  business  enter- 
prises and  others  concerned,  with  the 
conservation,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  water,  will  be  consulted  regardlne 
any  such  plan. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments,  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  .<iure. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  likewise,  chang- 
ing "shall"  to  "may"  means  that  the 
corps  will  have  greater  fleNibility  in  de- 
termimng  what  will  be  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  these  different  areas 
suggested  in  the  authorizing  language 
including  the  area  of  water  purification 
and  transmission  lines. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Tliat  is  the 
aim  I  seek  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  support  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  will  benefit  tiiis 
northeastern  water  study  and  plan  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  «111 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  on  the  excellent  job 
he  has  done  in  providing  us  with  this 
Northeast  water  planning  provision,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  amendments 
to  bring  into  play  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  This  is  something  that  will  be 
invaluable  to  communities  such  as  my 
own,  that  are  suffering  under  the  severest 
kind  of  drought  situation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  for 
the  sake  of  the  legislative  record.  If  I 
may.  That  is,  who  is  actually  to  do  the 
planning  work  under  this  provision  as 
amended?  It  Is  not  100  percent  clear 
whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  wU! 
do  this  work  or  whether  it  is  to  be  done 
in  cooperation  with  all  the  agencies  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  would  have 
to  be  with  all  the  agencies  involved.  I 
would  like  to  Inform  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  in  the  submission  of  a 
project  there  may  be  involved  some  33 
aeencies  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  never  the  intention 
of  the  committee  in  writing  title  I  to 
exclude  the  Council  from  participating  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  plan.  That  was 
the  suspicion  that  was  raised,  without. 
I  am  afraid,  close  examination  of  the 
existing  law.  But  I  repeat  to  the  gentle- 
man what  I  said  earUer  In  the  debat«. 
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section  203  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
procedures  adopted  in  the  Flood  Control 
i\ct  of  1944  would  be  continued.  There- 
lore  it  will  assure  to  the  Congress  that 
thp  plans  and  programs  would  have  to  be 
submitted  with  comments  from  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  States  and  other  in- 
volved principals  in  the  project. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
ilie gentleman  will  yield  further,  suppose 
there  were  disagreement  between  the 
Water  Resources  Council  and.  say.  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  a  particular  point 
in  tliese  plans?  Which  agency  is  the 
coordinating  agency? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  sub- 
mis.<iioii  would  be  made  by  the  Corps  of 
T:  ir.pers,  but  it  would  have  to  contain 
joints  of  disagreement:  and  the 
L,.:.:;icss  it.self  will  resolve  the  disagree- 
ment. It  does  not  mean  by  passing  tftJs 
title  that  there  will  not  be  problem^ 
which  will  always  be  inherent  in  any 
type  of  arrangement  involving  so  many 
-:r'icies.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
•  :ril  members  will  use  their  good  of- 
:i  t)  bring  about  harmony  in  resolv- 
ing disagreements  when  they  arise. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones]  are 
aCTeed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  Page  38, 
line  12: 

TTTLE  n — FLOOD  CONTROL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
win  any  water  resource  development  project, 
ui'-ludlng  single-  and  multiple-purpose  proj- 
K-s  involving,  but  not  limited  to,  navigation, 
aood  control,  and  shore  protection,  if  the 
esilmated  Federal  first  cost  of  constructing 
such  project  is  less  than  810,000,000.  No 
appropriation  shall  be  made  to  construct, 
operate,  or  maintain  any  such  project  If  such 
project  has  not  been  approved  by  resolutions 
udopted  by  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
01  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
consideration  of  such  approval  the  Secretary 
Jball  traruimlt  to  Congress  a  report  of  such 
proposed  project.  Including  all  relevant  data 
md  all  costs. 

lb)  Any  water  resource  development  proj- 
«i  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  this  sec- 
tion .chall  be  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  as  it  would  be 
If  the  estimated  Federal  first  cost  of  such 
project  were  $10,000,000  or  more. 

Sec.  202.  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved 
June  22.  1938  (Public  Law  Numberetl  738, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress),  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June  28,  1938 
'Public  Law  Numbered  781,  Seventy-flfth 
Congress  i ,  shall  apply  to  all  works  authorized 
In  this  title  except  that  for  any  channel 
Improvement  or  channel  rectification  project. 
proTL'lons  (a).  (b».  and  (c)  of  section  3  of 
»1(I  Act  of  June  22.  1936,  shall  apply  thereto, 
«ncl  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  atithorlzatlon  tor  any  flood  control  proj- 
ect authorized  by  this  Act  requiring  local 
cooperntion  shall  expire  five  years  from  the 
ilate  on  which  local  Interests  are  notified  In 
»ntlng  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  of 
the  requirements  of  local  cooperation,  unless 
aid  Interests  shall  within  said  time  furnish 
lumrances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
CXI 1553 
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the  Army  that  the  required  cooperation  will 
be  furnished. 

Sec,  203.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  December  22,  1944  (Public  Law  Num- 
bered 534,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second 
session ) ,  shall  govern  with  respect  to  projects 
authorized  in  this  Act,  and  the  procedures 
therein  set  forth  with  respect  to  plans,  pro- 
posals, or  reports  for  works  of  Improvement 
for  navigation  or  flood  control  and  for  irri- 
gation and  purposes  Incidental  thereto  shall 
apply  as  If  herein  set  forth  in  full. 

Sec.  204.  The  following  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  floodwoiers  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  accordance  with 
the  plana  in  the  respective  reports  herein- 
after designated  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  therein.  The  necessary  plans, 
specifications,  and  preliminary  work  may  be 
prosecuted  on  any  project  authorized  in  this 
title  with  funds  from  appropriations  here- 
after made  for  flood  control  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  rapid  inauguration  of  a  construction  pro- 
gram. The  projects  authorized  In  this  title 
shall  be  initiated  as  expeditiously  and  prose- 
cuted OS  vigorously  as  may  be  consistent  with 
budgetary  requirement.s.  Penstocks  and 
other  similar  facilities  adapted  to  possible 
future  use  In  the  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  shall  be  Installed  In  any  dam 
authorized  In  this  Act  for  construction  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  when  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Federal  Power  Conmalssion. 

Saint  John  River  Basin 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project.  Saint 
John  River,  Maine,  la  hereby  authorized  as 
approved  by  the  President  on  July  12,  1965, 
and  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  included  in  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers dated  August  1984.  which  is  a  supple- 
ment to  the  July  1963  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project 
and  upper  Saint  John  River  hydroelectric 
power  development,  at  an  estimated  coct  of 
$227,000,000. 

Houffatonic  River  Basin 

The  projects  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Housatonlc,  Naugatuck,  and  Still  Rivers  at 
Derby  and  Danbury,  Connecticut,  are  hereby 
authorized  substantially  as  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  324,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $6,100,000. 

New  EngUiTid-Atlantic  coastal  area 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  control 
protection  at  Westerly.  Rhode  Island,  is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
65,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  83,287,000. 

Long  Island  Sound  area 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  292.  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estlmat«d  cost  of 
$4,340,000. 

Hudson  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  at 
Yonkers,  Saw  Mill  River,  New  Tork,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  258, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  «:, 924,000. 

New  York'Atlantic  coastal  area 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
and  beach  erosion  control  at  East  Rockaway 
Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay, 


New  York,  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  215,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $32,620,000. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protcctioa 
and  beach  erosion  control  at  Staten  Island. 
Fort  Wadsworth  to  Arthur  Kill.  New  York.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 181.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $6,230,000. 

Elisabeth   River  Basin,  New  Jersey 

Tlie  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
on  the  Elizabeth  River.  New  Jersey.  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  249. 
Eighth-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $9,769,000, 

Rahway  River  Basin,  New  Jersey 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Rahway  River,  New  Jersey,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  la  accordance  wtlh 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  67. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,514,000. 

Neuse  River  Basin 

The  project  for  the  Falls  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, Neuse  River,  North  Carolina,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  175.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $18,600,000. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  New  Bern  and  Vicinity,  North  Carolina, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  m  House  Document  Numbered 
183,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10,400,000. 

Middle  Atlantic  coastal  area 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
and  beoch  erosion  control  at  Ocracoke  Island. 
North  Carolina,  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  109,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  81,636,0<M). 
Flint  River  Basin 

The  project  for  the  Lazer  Creek  Reservoir. 
Flint  River,  Georgia,  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  567,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$40,378,000. 

The  project  for  the  Lower  Auchumpkee 
Reservoir,  Flint  River,  Georgia,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Nimibered  567, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $48,275,000. 

Central  and  southern  Florida  basin 
Comprehensive  Plan 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  in  central  and  southern 
Florida  approved  In  the  Act  of  June  30.  1948, 
and  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress,  is  hereby 
modified  to  Include  the  following  items: 

The  project  for  flood  protection  In  Hendry 
County,  west  of  levees  1.  2.  and  3,  Florida, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  102  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,986,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  In  South- 
west Dade  County,  Florida,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  Senate  Document  Numbered  20,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,903,000. 
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Sotith  Atlantic  coaaial  area 
The  project  for  hurrlcanp-flood  protection 
on  Blscayne  Bay.  Florida,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
re'-ommendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
m  House  Document  Numbered  213.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost  of  »1,- 
954.000. 

Phimppi   Creek   BaHn.  Florida 
The  project  for  flood  control  on  PhllUppl 
Creek     Florida.    Is    hereby    authorized    sub- 
alanullly  In  accordance  with  the  recommen 
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Red  River  Basin  cost  of  pumping  now  required  In  the  exl«. 

The  proviso  In  the  paragraph  under  the     '"6  S5^«"" 
center   heading   'Red    Hlvex   Basin"   '"    ♦>■" 


Act  of  December  30.  1963  (77  Stat.  840.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-253)  relating  to  the  Waurlka  proj- 
ect Oklahoma.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows- 'TrmidPd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  Intereste 
therein  required  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  at  the  reservoir  as 
described  In  Senate  Document  Numbered  33. 
Eighty-elchth    Congress,    at    an    estimated 


General  Projects 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Las  Animas.  Colorado,  1> 
herebv  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
165.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estlmatea 
cost  of  Sl.641.000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Le» 
Creek.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  la  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 


stantlllly  In  accordance  with  the  "commen-     E'Sh'^'^'f  ,^'^.--^°°Sj;~,,;\h,""se«e  ^^'^^^     ^he  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
1''"°- ffi^.l^r-JL'  ?L^?^r"l'X^Sr,     Sri°n'te*r«rpr:rt;V  e^aWUhmenl  of     neers    In,  House_ Doc um_ent_ Numbered   .70, 


Document  Numbered  158.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  14,592.000. 
taifcr  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Comprehensive  Plan 
The  project  for  flood  control  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  adopted 
by  the  Act  of  May   15.   1928    (45  Stat    534' 


cost    ui    i^Tia.vw.     T»»».-"v. — . 

the  Interior  approves  the  establishment  or 
such  a  refuge.". 

Tlie  project  for  flood  protection  on  Bayou 
Bodcau  and  tributaries.  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana. Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 203.  Elghty-nmth  Congress,  at  an  estl- 


:l  arende^  Ind  nUrfled,  Is  ^^  further     mated  cost  of  «1.524^000 
...  _  .   ._^  .,.1  .„  i.,,.i.Trt«  the  nrni-         The  oro  ect  for  Caddi 


an     Ul»iCllliC\i     on«     «.--— .     — jp  -      * 

modified  and  expanded  to  Include  the  proj 
ects  and  plans  substantially  ae  recommended 
*y  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Docu- 
ments Numbered  308  end  319.  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $181,109.- 
COO  and  the  authorization  for  the  lower 
Mississippi  Klver  project  Is  hereby  increased 
accordingly,  except  that  ()i  any  modified 
easements  required  In  the  Improvement  of 
the  Birds  Po'nt-New  Madrid.  Missouri,  Flood- 
way  shall  be  required  as  provided  by  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  May  15,  1928.  (2)  the  pump- 
ing plant  In  the  Red  River  backwater  area 
shall  be  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  (3)  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  Improvements  for  flsh  and 
WUdllfe.  and  (4)  the  requirement  of  local 
cooperation  for  the  Improvements  In  the  St. 
Francis  Basin.  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  shall 
be  the  same  as  Is  required  by  paragraph  (q) 
under  the  heading  Lower  Mississippi  River" 
In  section  10  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1946. 

The  project  for  the  St.  Francis  River.  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  within  Drainage  District 
No.  7.  Poinsett  County.  Arkansas.  Is  hereby 
modified  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  Senate  Document  Numbered  57. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  »l, 372,000. 

General  Projects 
The  project  for  hurrlcane-Bood  protection 
at  Grand  Isle  and  Vicinity,  Louisiana,  la 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 184.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  »3.5OO.O00. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  Morgan  City  and  Vicinity,  Louisiana  H 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommeiid.itlons  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
187,  Elghtv-ninth  Congress  at  an  estimated 
coat  of  53,049.000. 

The  project  for  hurricane- flood  protection 
on  Lake  Pontchartraln.  Louisiana,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers m  House  Document  Numbered  231, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  except  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  that  document  shall  apply  with  respect 


The  project  for  Caddo  Dnm  and  Reservoir, 
Louisiana,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
m  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
tlfe  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  modlfled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  Senate  Document 
Numbered  39,  Elghty-nlnlh  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  Sl.034.000 

The  project  for  Sandars.  Big  Pine,  and 
Collier  Creeks.  Texas,  as  authorized  In  the 
Act  of  October  23.  1962  (76  Stat.  187) ,  Is  here- 
by modified  in  order  to  provide  for  a  high- 
way crossing  Pat  Mayse  ReserTOir  to  replace 
the  present  FM  Highway  1499  across  Sanders 
Creek,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $310,000,  Such 
crossing  shall  be  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Gill/  o/  Jfeiico 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries.  White  Oak 
Bayou.  Texas.  Is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  169.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  coat  of  Sl.800,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  High- 
land Bayou.  Texas,  la  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  168.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  S3. 500.000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Taylors 
Bayou.  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  subsUn- 
tlaily  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  us  modified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  206.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estlmaUd  cost  of  t6.0O4.000. 
Rio  Grande  Basin 


neers  In  House  Document  Numbered  270, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coat 
of  Sl6.000.000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senatt 
Document  Numbered  55.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  »363.000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Great  Bend,  Kansas.  1« 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Ntmibered 
182,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  ot  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,030,000. 

The  project  for  establishment  of  a  nations! 
wildlife  refuge  at  the  John  Redmond  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Grand  (Neosho)  Klver,  Kansas, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chle! 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
27,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S730,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  thf 
Walnut  River,  Kan-sa-s,  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Nimibered  232.  Elghtv- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  c! 
$66,036,000. 

The  project  for  the  Shldler  Dam  and  Ee«- 
ervolr.  Salt  Creek.  Oklahoma.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineer 
In  House  Document  Numbered  242.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  ol 
$6,150,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Crutcbo 
Creek.  Oklaboma.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senaw 
Document  Numbered  47,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,801,000 

The  project  for  Trinidad  Dam  on  PxirT"- 
tolre  River,  Colorado,  House  Document  Num- 
bered 325,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  i"S 
Stat  297)  Is  hereby  modlfled  to  provide  that 
In  lieu  of  the  local  cooperation  recommended 
in  paragraph  2ta)  of  the  report  of  the  Chle! 


,     TT    ,  ■'Tion  on  the  Rio     »    ^-^-^^  dat^l  Jillf  ^f  1954,  published 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the  Rio      ^^  ^^^k  document.  local  intenwts  shoU  main- 


Grande  at  El  Paso.  Texas.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  207.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$12,493,000. 

Arkansas  River  Basin 
Comprehensive  Plan 
The   multiple-purpose   plan   for   Improve- 
ment of  -Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  au- 
thorized  by   the   River   and   Harbor   Act   of 


in  that  document  shall  apply  with  respect     ^"(;"~  ^\g'  ^^  amended.  Is  hereby  modi 
to  the  Seabrook  Lock_feaU,_re^f  the  project.     J^>  ^\i,lll,^^  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

acting  through   the  Chief  of  Engineers,   to 


The  estimated  cost  Is  $56,235,000 
Ouachita  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Ouachita  River  at  Monroe,  Louisiana.  Is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  In  accordance 
With  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  In  the  House  Document  Numbered 
328.  Eiehty-elghth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $520,000. 


provide  replacement  outfall  facilities  for  the 
Kansas  Street  outfall  sewer  In  the  city  of 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  Including  such  new 
pumping  faculties  as  may  be  necessary,  at 
the  most  economical  Federal  expense,  but 
Including  In  the  Federal  expense  the  reason- 
able capitalized  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  pumping  faclUtlea  over  the 


in  said  document.  local  interests  shoU  main- 
tain the  channel  of  Purgatolre  River  throiigii 
the  city  of  Trinidad.  The  conditions  Mi 
forth  In  paragraphs  2(b)  and  2(c)  of  said  re- 
port shall  be  applicable  to  the  project 

The  John  Martin  Reservoir  project  (f«- 
merly  known  as  Caddoa  Resen'oir) ,  Arkansat 
River,  Colorado,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  o. 
June  22,  1036  1 49  St.it,  15701,  U  modUed 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Chief  of  Enpl- 
neers  to  use  not  to  esceed  ten  thousand  acre- 
feet  of  reservoir  flood  control  storage  spac 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  permanent  pool  for  flsh  and  wlldlile 
and  recreational  ptuTWses,  at  such  times  M 
storage  space  may  not  be  available  for  suO 
permanent  ix>ol  within  the  conservation  poo- 
as  defined  in  article  HI  P,  ArkanB:»3  Hl«- 
compact   (63  Stat.  145)   except  that— 

(1)  The  State  ot  Colorado  shall  purch"* 
and  make  available  any  water  rights  neces- 
sary under  State  law  to  establish  and  there- 
after maintain  the  permanent  pool, 
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,2i  The  rights  of  Irrigators  In  Colorado 
jind  Kansas  to  those  waters  available  to  them 
under  the  terms  of  the  Arkansa-s  River  com- 
pact and  under  tlie  laws  of  their  respective 
Sutes  shall  not  be  diminished  or  Impaired 
by  anything  contained  In  this  paragraph. 
'i3i  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
ctin.rtrued  so  as  to  give  any  preference  to 
;he  permanent  pool  over  other  project  pur- 
poses 

i4l  No  permanent  pool  as  herein  defined 
shiill  be  maint'ilned  except  upon  written 
term.-  and  conditions  acceptable  and  agreed 
to  t.'V!  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  the  In- 
terest of  flood  control,  and  (B)  by  the  Colo- 
rado State  Engineer,  the  Arkansas  River 
Compact.  Administration,  and  the  Colorado 
Wjttr  Conservation  Board,  In  the  Interest 
ot  estsbllshlng,  maintaining,  and  operating 
tiie  permanent  pool  for  recreational  and  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes. 

i5i  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
iMDitrued  so  as  I/O  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  operate  John  M.-irtln 
Reser\'oir  tor  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
prevention  of  floods  and  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property. 

Missouri  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Big 
Creek  at  Hays.  Kansas.  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendatloris  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Sen- 
ate D'jcument  Numbered  22.  Eighty-ninth 
Congrca.  at  an  estimated  cost  ot  $2,702,000, 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Little  Nemaha  River  and  tributaries,  Nebras- 
ka, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  ac- 
oordunce  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
(Me!  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 160.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,524,000, 

The  proJe»:t  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Big  Sioiix  River  and  tributaries.  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
^neers  In  House  Do<'tunent  Numbered  199, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  J6.400.000  except  that  such  portion  of  the 
project  as  relates  to  the  area  above  the  city 
limits  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  shall  be  compati- 
ble with  a  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  plan 
and  also  a  flood  control  plan  for  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Big  Sioux  River,  both  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  States  of  Iowa  and  South  Da- 
kota. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
James  River  and  tributaries.  North  Dakota, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 266.  Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3,083,000. 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  Pish- 
ing River  and  tributaries.  Missouri.  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  281. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  «7J60,00O. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Chanton  and  Little  Charlton  Rivers  and 
tributaries.  Iowa  and  Missouri,  le  hereby  au- 
thorljed  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In 
House  Document  Numbered  238.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
«9,ie7,000. 

The  project  for  Hood  protection  on  the 
'"'rand  River  and  tributaries.  Missouri  and 
It'^a,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
ii^corUance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ct;ef  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
**red  241,  Elehty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $218,009,000.  Nothing  in  thU 
*ct  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
instruction  of  Llnneus  Reservoir  on  Locust 
t^retk,  St.  Catherine  Reservoir  on  East  Yel- 
'"«•  (^-eck.  the  Honey  Creek-No  Creek  local 
protection   works,    nor   hydroelectric    power 
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facilities  at  Pattonsburg  Reservoir  on  Grand 
River. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Platte  River  and  tributaries,  Missouri  and 
Iowa.  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Bouse  Documeut 
Numbered  262,  Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $26,889,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the  Sun 
River  at  Great  Falls.  Montana,  authorized  by 
section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  387;  Public  Law  85-500)  U  hereby 
modi£ed  to  waive  the  requirement  that  local 
Interests  contribute  in  cash  2.16  per  centum 
of  the  actual  construction  cost  of  all  Items 
of  work  provided  by  the  United  States. 
Ohio  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Char- 
tiers  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  ot  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  302,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$12,207,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Sandy 
Lick  Creek  at  Du  Bois.  Pennsylvania,  is  here- 
by authorized  subst.antially  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered  185, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
ot  $1,654,000. 

The  project  lor  the  Hocking  River,  Ohio. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Athens.  Ohio,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  ot  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  287,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,520,000. 

The  project  for  the  Lincoln.  Clitty  Creek, 
and  Pntoka  Dams  and  Reservoirs.  Wabash 
River.  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  ot  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  202.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$72,900,000. 

The  project  for  the  Lafayette  and  Big  Pine 
Dams  and  Reservoirs,  Wabash  River,  Indi- 
ana, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Dociunent 
Numbered  29,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $44,800,000, 

The  project  for  the  Rowleaburg  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Cheat  River.  West  Virginia.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  reconunendatlons  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 243.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $133,548,000:  Provided.  That 
the  power  features  of  this  project  shall  not 
be  undertaken  until  such  time  as  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  completed  action 
on  any  applications  that  may  be  pending 
before  that  agency  for  private  development 
of  the  pumped-storage  facility  of  the  proj- 
ect: Provided  further.  That  should  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  act  In  the  afllnnatlve 
on  any  pending  applications,  the  authority 
for  such  project  shall  not  include  Federal 
power  features  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
such  project  shall  be  $88,402,000:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  In  the  event  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  dismisses  any  pending 
applications.  Federal  construction  pf  such 
pumped-storage  power  facilities  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  approved. 

The  project  for  the  Martins  Fork  Reser- 
voir. Upper  Cumberland  River  Basin.  Ken- 
tucky. Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  rt commendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Ntam- 
bered  244.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  ot  84.800.000. 

The  Ystesvllle.  Palntsville.  and  P.-inther 
Creek  Reservoir  projects  and  the  Martin. 
Kentucky,  local  protection  project  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  Tug  and  Levlsa  Forks 
of   Kentucky.   West   Virginia,   and   Virginia, 


are  hereby  authorized  substantially  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Niun- 
bered  246.  Elghty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estl- 
moted  cost  of  $51,491,000.  Prior  to  Initia- 
tion of  construction  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  prepare  an  analysis  of  benefits 
and  costs  of  the  proposed  projects,  including 
such  reformulation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  Water  Project  Rec- 
reation Act. 

Red   River   of   the   north   basin 

The  project  for  fltxjd  protection  on  the 
Roseau  River.  Minnesota,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Nimibered  282,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,550,000. 

Upper    Mississippi    River   Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  at  East 
Saint  Louis  and  vicinity.  Illinois  lEast  Side 
levee  and  sanitary  district) .  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  as  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 329.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  S6. 180.000. 

The  project  for  the  Kaskaskia  River.  Illi- 
nois, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1958  (Public  Law  500,  Eighty-flltb  Con- 
gress) ,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  232,  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress. Is  hereby  modlfled  substantially  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  351.  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  to  provide  for  the  deletion 
from  the  Items  of  local  cooperation  the  re- 
quirement of  a  cash  contribution  due  to 
changed  land  use,  at  an  estimtaed  increased 
Federal  cost  of  $3,498,000.  If  local  interests 
make  a  cash  contribution  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  acquisition  of  flow- 
age  easements  in  those  lands  w-hlch  are  no 
longer  needed  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  Carlyle  Reservoir. 

The  project  for  the  Wood  River  Drainage 
and  Levee  District.  Madison  County.  Illinois, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  160,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $179,000. 

The  project  for  Ames  D-im  and  Reservoir. 
Skunk  River.  Iowa.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
Btantlally  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as 
modified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In 
House  Document  Numbered  267.  Elghty- 
nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$12,893,000, 

The  projects  for  flood  protection  at  Mar- 
Bhalltown  and  Waterloo  on  the  Iowa  and 
Cedar  Rivers,  Iowa,  are  hereby  authorized 
Eubst-antiaily  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  166.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17.- 
570.000. 

The  project  for  the  Zumbro  River.  Minne- 
sota, Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  246,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$975,000. 

The  project  tor  the  Big  Stone  Lake  and 
Whetstone  River.  Minnesota  and  South  Da- 
kota, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  579.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congi-ess.  and  House  Document 
Niunbered  193  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  af  $3,885,000. 

The  project  on  the  Des  Moines  River  for 
flood  protection  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  House 
Document  Numbered  651,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1944.  (58  Stat  8871.  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  eliminate  the  requirement  recom- 
mended In  paragraph  J0(a)(2)  of  the  report 
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of  the  Chief  of  Englnecra  dutcd  December 
13.  1943.  that  local  lute.-ests  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  repiilrs  and  provision  of  gates  on 
existing  drains. 

Great  Lakes  Basiit 
The  project  for  flood  control  and  n.iv!ga- 
tion  on  the  Chagrin  River.  Ohio,  Is  hereby 
NUthorized  .■iiib«t;intla!ly  In  .icrordnnce  with 
the  re::oinmend;itions  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  Sennle  Document  Numbered  35. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  at  an  estimated  coat 
of  S2.JOO.000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Grand  River  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Grand- 
villc,  Michigan,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially m  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  157.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  Sl.373,000. 
Liffle  Coforodo  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Little  Colurado  River  at  and  In  the  vicinity 
of  Wlnslow.  .\rlzona.  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
Senate  Document  Numbered  63,  Eighty- 
eighth  CongrefS,  at  an  estlmaied  cost  of 
82,775,000, 

Oila  River  Basin 
The  project  for  tlciod  protection  on  Indian 
Bend  Wash,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommend.itions  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
303,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,250,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Siinta  Rosa  Wash.  Arizona,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommenodtlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  189.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
S043O,000.  except  that  the  development  of 
recre.itlon  and  flsh  and  wildlife  facilities 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  vicinity,  la  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
Hovise  Document  Numbered  216.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  esUmated  cost  of 
(58.310.000. 

Eet  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Eel  River,  California,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  234,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
I13.732.000 

Sacramento  River  Basin 

The  project  for  the  New  BuUards  Bar  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Yuba  River.  California.  U 
hereby  authorlt^ed  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
ISO.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  »8,979.000. 

The  project  for  the  Lakeport  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir with  supplemental  channel  Improve- 
ments. Scott3  Creek.  Cache  Creek  Basin. 
California.  Is  hereby  authorized  substs.ntlally 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  259.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  'S9.360.000. 

San  Frttncisco  B<iy   Area 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Sonoma 
Creek.  California.  U  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendatiuiis  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
HoiLse  Document  Numbered  224.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estlm.ited  cost  of 
$9,400,000 

The  project  for  the  Napa  River.  California. 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 


ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
222.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  814.950.000. 

Whitewater  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Tah- 
quitz  Creek.  California,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations" of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  223.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  except  that  the  amount  of 
local  contribution  required  due  to  enhance- 
ment of  land  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  contribution  determined  on  lands  under 
Indian  ownership  at  the  time  of  project  au- 
thorization and  not  subject  to  Wxatlon  due 
to  Federal  sUitutory  restrictions.  The 
amount  of  contribution  on  this  basis  Is 
presently  estimated  at  9508.000.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  »3.442,000. 

Santa  Ana  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Lytle 
and  Warm  Creeks,  San  Bern.ardlno  County. 
California,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
m  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document 
Numbered  53.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $9,730,000. 

San  Diego  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  San 
Diego  River  (Mission  Valley).  California,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
212,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,600,000,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  credit 
local  Interests  against  their  required  con- 
tribution to  such  project  tor  any  work  done 
by  such  interests  on  such  project  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  If  he  approves 
such  work  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
project  as  otherwise  authorized. 
Columbia  River  Basin 
The  projects  for  the  Lower  Grande  Ronde 
and  Catherine  Creek  dams  and  reservoirs, 
Grande  Ronde  River  and  tributaries,  Oregon, 
are  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 280.  Eightv-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $20,440,000.  The  Chief  of  En- 
gineers shall  construct,  cpcrite,  and  main- 
tain such  projects. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Wil- 
low Creek.  Oregon.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  233,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  S6,- 
680.000. 

The  project  for  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  fur  waterfowl  management  at  John  Day 
Lock  and  Dam.  Oregon  and  Washington,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  roconimendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  m  Senate  Document  Numbered 
28,  Eightv-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S7Q6  000.  except  that  the  pirccls  of 
land,  in  Oregon,  between  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  mmasoment  area  boundary  within 
sections  3.  4.  10.  and  11  of  Township  4  North. 
Range  25  Eust  Willamette  Meridian,  as  shown 
on  plate  I  of  I'  e  Senate  Document  Numbered 
28.  Elghty-nlritH  Congrc.-s.  estimated  pt 
611  02  acres.  sh.U!  not  be  part  of  the  man- 
agement area,  or.d  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Is  authorized  to  purchase  such  fddltional 
lauds  in  sections  22  27  29.  and  30.  Township 
5  North,  Range  20  E.isr.  Willamette  Meridian, 
outride  the  present  Indicated  management 
■■  rea  bou-d.iry  on  plate  1.  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  rep'.iice  the  lands  so  excluded. 

Sec.  205  That  the  f.ocd  control  project 
(or  the  Scioto  River.  Ohio,  authorized  In  sec- 
tion :03  of  the  Fl'jod  Control  Act  cf  1982.  Is 
hereby  modlfled  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  local  protection  works  at  ChllU- 


cothe,  Ohio,  at  such  time  as  the  reservoirs  on 
Alum.  Mill.  Big  Darby,  and  Deer  Creeks  are 
under  construction.  In  the  event  the  Mill 
Creek  and  Alum  Creek  Reservoirs  are  con- 
structed by  an  agency  other  than  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Federal  Government  shall 
not  construct  such  local  protection  works 
at  Chilllcothe.  Ohio,  until  said  agency  shall 
furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  (1)  It  will  provide  flow! 
control  storage  in  those  reservoirs  equivalent 
to  that  proposed  for  the  Federal  reservoir 
projects,  as  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  set 
forth  in  House  Document  Numbered  587, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  and  (2)  that  iiuch 
reservoirs  shall  be  operat<:d  for  flood  control 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  bj 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment and  efficient  utilization  of  the 
water  and  related  resources  of  the  region 
drained  by  streams  which  discharge,  within 
the  State  of  Michigan,  into  the  Saint  Clair 
River,  Lake  Saint  Clair,  the '  Detroit  River 
and  Litke  Erie.  Such  plan  may  provide  for 
importation  of  water  from  points  not  located 
within  the  region  as  deflned  above. 

(b)  Said  comprehensive  plan  shall  bo  de- 
signed to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
region  for  protection  against  floods,  wise  use 
of  flood  plain  lands.  Improvement  of  navi- 
gation facilities,  water  supplies  for  Indm- 
trlal  and  municipal  purposes,  outdoor  recre- 
ational facilities,  the  enhancement  and  con- 
trol of  water  quality,  and  related  purposes; 
all  with  a  view  to  encouraging  and  support- 
ing the  optimum  long-range  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  region  and  enhancing  the 
welfare  of  its  people. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
surveys  for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes, 
including  channel  and  major  drainage  im- 
provements, and  floods  aggravated  by  or  due 
to  wind  or  tidal  effects,  to  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
drainage  areas  of  the  United  States  and  la 
territorial  possessions,  which  include  the 
localities  spcclflcally  named  in  this  section 
After  the  regular  or  formal  reports  made  ou 
any  survey  authorized  by  this  section  are 
submitted  to  Congress,  no  supplemental  o: 
additional  report  or  estimate  shall  be  made 
unless  authorized  by  law  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  -Army  may  cause  a  review  o.' 
any  examination  or  survey  to  be  made  and 
a  report  thereon  svibmltted  to  Congress.  If 
such  review  is  required  by  the  national  de- 
fense or  by  changed  physical  or  economic 
conditions. 

Watersheds  of  streams  in  the  North  At- 
lantic region  draining  northward  In  ne« 
York  toward  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  belo» 
the  international  boundary  and  draining 
directly  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  above  the 
Virginia-North  Carolina  State  line  with  re- 
spect to  a  framework  plan  for  developing  the 
water  resources  of  the  region. 

All  streams  flowing  into  the  Eound.«  o' 
Ns-'th  Carolina  between  Cape  Lookout  i^-i 
the  Vlrglnli  line  except  those  portions  a'. 
the  Neiuie.  Pamlico,  and  Roanoke  Rlvcr« 
above  the  estuorine  reuches. 

W.iler.'heds  of  streams  In  the  South  M- 
lintlc  region  dralniig  directly  to  the  At- 
lantic Oceiin  below  the  Vtrglnla-North  Caro- 
lina State  line  and  draining  directly  Into  thf 
Gulf  of  Mexico  e.ist  of  Lake  Pontchartraln 
with  respect  to  a  f-'amework  plan  for  devel- 
oping the  water  rcEource.i  of  the  region 

The  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries  wit.i  '•■■ 
spect  to  a  framework  plan  for  flix>d  control 
and  other  purposes. 

Watersheds  of  streams,  washes.  lake;  sad 
their  tributaries,  which  drain  areas  of  th« 
great    basin    region    of    Oregon.    Calltornli 
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^■t^•ada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  with  re- 
Epect  to  a  framework  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes. 

The  Colorado  River  and  tributaries  above 
Lees  Fvrry.  Arizona,  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  flood  control  and  other  piir- 
poses. 

The  Colorado  River  and  tributaries  below 
Lees  Ferry,  Arizona,  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
po'-es. 

Watersheds  of  streams  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  which  drain  directly  Into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  along  the  co.ist  lines  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  developing  the  water  resoiu-ces 
of  llie  region. 

Watersheds  of  streams  in  California  which 
ariin  rlirectly  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of 
•treanis,  wafhes.  lakes  nn<i  their  tributaries. 
which  drain  areas  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  California  region  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  developing  the  water  resources 
o!  the  region. 

Kaneohe-Kallua  area.  Oahu.  Hawaii. 

Terrebonne  Parish.  Louisiana  (water  sup- 
ply I . 

Boyer  River,  Iowa. 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Mississippi  River,  north  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Bl,ick  Hawk  Creek.  Iowa. 

Mount  Vernon.  Indiana. 

Orange  Lake  Basin,  Florida. 

Maylicld  Creek,  Kentucky. 

Hatchle  River  and  tributaries,  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi. 

Spoon  River.  Illinois. 

Grand  (Neosho)  River.  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas  (Including  navigation). 

Verdigris  River.  Kansas. 

Verdigris  River,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  (In- 
cluding navigation). 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  at  and  above 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Sanderson.  Texas. 

Abbeville.  South  Carolina. 

All  streams  which  drain  directly  to  Pacific 
Ocean  from  San  Mateo  County.  California. 

Big  Mineral  Creek.  Texas,  particularly  with 
reference  to  construction  of  a  highway 
bridge. 

IroQdequoit  Creek,  New  York,  and  tribu- 
taries. Including  Aliens  Creek,  New  York. 

Coajti  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia to  determine  advisability  of  protec- 
tion work  against  storm  and  tidal  waves. 

Src.  UOS.  Notwithstanding  the  first  proviso 
m  section  201  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
suthorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
presenatlon  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  May  17,  1950 
(64  Stat.  1631,  the  authorization  In  section 
204  of  such  Act  of  projects  for  local  protec- 
tion on  the  Yakima  River  at  Ellensburg. 
Washington,  shall  expire  on  June  10.  1970. 
uiile-5  local  interests  shall  before  such  date 
furnlih  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  the  required  local  co- 
oper,itlon  In  such  project  will  be  furnished. 

Sic  209.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  hereby  au- 
Ihorlited  to  replace  the  roads  descrlbedi  and 
set  forth  In  the  provisions  of  their  Contract 
numbered  DA^l-443-eng-939  with  Hill 
Coun'.y.  Texas,  which  are  subject  to  flooding: 
such  roads  being  a  part  of  the  Whitney  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project,  Whitney.  Texas,  au- 
ttorijed  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Decem- 
oer  22.  1944.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  »130,000. 

Sec  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
S'tthnrlzed    and   directed   to   convey   to   the 
■  e  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Incorporated,  subject  to  the  provi- 
.-'  this  section,  all  of  the  right,  title, 
»od  IntereH  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
that  portion  of  the  tract  of  land  lying  alaove 
•Ifvatlon  454  feet  mean  sea  level  now  occu- 
pied by  such  Society  at  the  Old  Hickory  lock 
"Id  dam,  Cumberland  River.  Tennessee,  un- 


der a  lease  executed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  dated  February  10.  1958. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  upon  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  upon  such  terms,  conditions, 
reservations,  and  restrictions  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  suites.  In  determining  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property,  the  Secretary  shall 
exclude  the  value  of  any  Improvements  made 
by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Tennes.-jce  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  In- 
corporated. 

(c)  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  as 
an  incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  borne  by  the  Tennessee 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  In- 
corporated. 

(d)  Title  to  the  property  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  section  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  the  right  of 
Immediate  entry  thereon,  if  the  Tennessee 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
Incorporated,  shall  ever  cease  to  use  such 
property  for  recreation  and  camping  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  an.  The  authorized  Justice  Reservoir 
on  the  Guyandoi  River.  West  Virginia,  he-e- 
af'.er  ahill  be  known  ji.d  designated  as  the 
R.  D.  Billey  Reservoir.  Any  law,  regulation, 
map,  document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  In  winch  the  authorized  Jus- 
tice Reser\-olr  is  icferred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  reservoir  as  the  R.  D.  Bailey 
Reservoir, 

SEC.  212.  In  recognition  of  the  flood  con- 
trol accomplishments  of  the  water  resource 
project  proposed  to  be  constructed  on  Call- 
spell  Creek.  Washington,  bv  the  Pend  Oreille 
County  Public  Utility  District  Number  One. 
there  is  hereby  nuMiorizcd  to  be  appropriated 
a  monetary  contribution  toward  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  Euch  project  and  the  amount  of 
such  contribution  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  subject  to  a  finding  by 
him  approved  by  the  President,  of  economic 
juBilflcatlon  for  allocation  of  the  amount  of 
flood  control,  such  funds  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Prior  to  mafc- 
mg  the  monetary  contribution  or  any  part 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Pend  Oreille  County  Public  Utility  District 
Number  One,  shall  have  entered  Into  an 
agreement  providing  for  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed project  In  such  m-'iimer  as  will  produce 
the -flood  control  benefits  upon  which  tlie 
monetary  contribution  is  predicated,  and 
such  operation  of  the  project  for  flood  control 
shall  be  in  liccordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  890).  Unless  construc- 
tion of  the  project  is  undertaken  within  tliree 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  authority  for  the  monetary  con- 
tribution contained  herein  shall  expire. 

Sec  213.  The  Secretan,-  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  New 
York,  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
thereof,  and  with  other  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
pl.ins  for  the  development,  utilization,  and 
coiiservatlon  of  the  w,iter  and  rel.ated  re- 
sources of  drainage  basins  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  to  submit  to  Congress  re- 
ports and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
appropriate  participation  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  carrying  out  such  plans. 

Sec.  214.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secret.iry  of  the  Army  to  modify 
certain  leases  entered  into  for  the  provl.slon 
of  recreation  facilities  at  reservoir  areas",  ap- 
proved September  14,  1961  (75  Stat.  509).  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "before  No- 
vember 1,  1956,". 


Sec.  215.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
be  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  an  investigation  and  study  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  California.  Including  San 
Pablo  Bay.  Sulsun  Bay.  and  other  adjacent 
bays  and  tributaries  thereto,  with  a  view 
toward  determining  the  feasibility  of,  and 
extent  of  Federal  interest  In,  measures  for 
waste  disposal  and  water  quality  control  suid 
allied  purposes. 

Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
pay  to  any  bona  tide  lessee  or  permittee 
owning  Improvements,  which  are  or  which 
were  totally  situated  or  partially  situated 
on  a  railroad  right-of-way,  the  fair  value  of 
such  Improvements,  which  have  been  or  will 
be  rendered  inoperative  or  be  otherwise  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  construction  of  the 
Mllford  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  on  the 
Republican  River,  Kansas,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  or  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Couit  for  the  District  of  Kansas  on 
which  Is  conferred  Jurisdiction  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  no  case  shall  the  owner  of  such 
Improvements  receive  dual  compensation  for 
any  part  of  said  Improvements  as  a  result  of 
this  section  or  otherwise.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Arw.y  is  authorized  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  from  any  moneys  appropriated  for 
the  construe- 'on  of  the  Mllford  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project. 

Sec.  217.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
reimburse  any  common  carrier  by  railroad 
for  the  cost  of  protective  works  constructed 
by  such  carrier  during  the  years  1965  and 
1966  along  the  banks  of  the  Eel  River.  Cali- 
fornia, to  deter  recurrence  of  damage  to  such 
banks  by  floods  or  high  waters,  but  Euch 
reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  83.000,000. 

Sec.  218.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Is  authorized  to  accept  orders  from  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  work 
or  services  and  to  perform  all  or  any  part  of 
such  work  or  services  by  contract. 

Sec.  219.  Section  206(b)  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C.  709a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$1,000,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$2,500,000". 

Sec.  220.  The  Joanna  Dam  proposed  for 
construction  at  or  near  mile  63  of  the  Salt 
River  near  Joanna.  Missouri,  and  the  Joanna 
Reservoir  to  be  created  by  such  dam,  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  by  section  203  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1662  (76  Stat.  1180), 
shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafter  as 
the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Any  law,  regulation,  map.  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
dam  and  reservoir  are  referred  to  as  the 
Joanna  Dam  and  Reservoir  shall  be  held  to 
refer  t^D  such  dam  and  reservoir  as  the 
Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir, 

Sec.  221.  Title  n  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Flood  Control  Act  of  1965". 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Alabama  (interrupting 
reading  of  title  i.  Mr.  CJiairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
Bt  any  point. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not 
object,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is 
not  going  to  attempt  to  cut  off  debate 
or  discussion  of  the  amendments  on  this 
title  through  such  a  request,  is  he? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  no,  I 
do  not  intend  to  make  any  such  request 
so  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  used  in  debating  it.  If  there  is 
a  protracted  discussion  that  is  repeti- 
tious, then  we  would  have  to  consider 
that  approach. 
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Mr.  CRAMEH.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  agrees,  does  he  not, 
that  If  there  Is  any  controversy  on  the 
bill— and  I  believe  there  is  a  minimum 
of  controversy— this  title  is  where  it  will 
appear  and  where  the  amendments  will 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And.  there  are  three 
or  four  amendments  that  should  be  ade- 
quately debated,  and  I  ask  the  assurance 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  that  he 
V.1II  not  attempt  to  cut  oH  debate  on 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No;  I  do  not 
Intend  to  do  that. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  resei-vation. 

AMETfDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MS.    CASTES 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  otiered  by  Mr.  C.arteb  :  On  page 
58,  alter  line  B,  Insert  the  lollo-wlng: 

•Ttie  project  for  ihe  Devils  Jumps  Reser- 
voir, Big  South  Forlt  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Is  hereby 
authorized  subsLintmlly  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  175, 
Elehty-seventh  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S151. 000 .000" 
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Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Devils 
Jumps  Dam  would  be  built  on  the  Big 
South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River  in 
McCreary  County,  Ky.  The  reservoir 
would  lie  in  Wayne,  McCreary.  and  Pu- 
lasU  Counties  in  Kentucky  and  Scott. 
Fentress.  Morgan.  Anderson.  Campbell, 
and  Pickett  Counties  in  Tennessee.  The 
dam  would  be  483  feet  high  and  would 
have  a  Icncth  of  6.250  feet,  and  would  be 
built  of  concrete.  The  reservoir  would 
cover  approximately  37.000  acres  and 
have  a  drainage  area  of  approximately 
1,383  square  miles. 

The  purpose  of  the  dam  would  be  flood 
control,  power,  and  recreation.  The  pow- 
er output  would  amount,  on  an  average, 
to  475  million  kilowatt-hours  per  year. 
Use  of  this  power  would  be  managed  by 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  sale  of  this  power 
would  bring  In  approximately  512,079,- 
000  annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  800.000  people 
would  v-isit  this  area  annually. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  would  be  1.8  to  1 
so  that  the  entire  cost  could  be  paid  in  50 
years  This  project  has  one  of  the  high- 
est benefit-cost  ratios  of  any  dam  pro- 
posed to  be  built  in  this  area. 

The  people  of  McCreary  County  in 
which  the  dam  would  be  buUt  have  a 
median  family  income  of  approximately 
$1,800  per  year,  and  a  per  capita  income 
of  $516  per  year. 

This  project  is  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee: it  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Armv  Corps  of  Engineers  and  there  is 
no  objection  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce. 

The  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion Is  convinced  that  the  power  can  be 


marketed  at  rates  sufficient  to  recover 
all  power  costs  within  a  50-year  period. 
This  project  has  been  included  in  the 
Senate  omnibus  bUl  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  has  been  passed  by  the  other 
body  three  times.  Including  this  year. 
Since  this  is  recognized  by  the  other 
body  to  be  a  worthwhile  project.  I  strong- 
ly urge  this  body  to  reconsider  and  vote 
for  Inclusion  of  this  amendment. 

Building  this  dam  in  McCreary  County 
would  tremendously  improve  the  econ- 
omy of  that  area  and  the  entira^Com- 
monwealth  of  Kentucky.  Industry  al- 
ways follows  cheap  sources  of  electric 
power  and  would  undoubtedly  move  into 
this  area.  It  would  be  transformed  just 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  has  been. 
Devils  Jumps  is  a  natural  resource  and 
is  a  property  owned  by  the  people.  It 
would  be  used  for  their  benefit  and  could 
best  be  used  by  construction  of  the  Devils 
Jumps  hydroelectric  dam. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  the  gentleman 
who  offers  this  amendment  is  sincere  in 
having  this  project  approved.  That  is 
only  logical,  for  he  Is  representing  the 
people  in  his  area. 

Our  committee  had  only  limited  hear- 
ings on  this  project  this  year,  and  did  not 
allow  the  opponents  to  be  heard;  there- 
fore we  do  not  have  an  adequate  record 
in  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings  of 
the  full  committee  and  subcommittee  on 
this  project  to  guide  the  Members  of  the 
House  at  this  time. 

Secondly,  our  subcommittee  did  have 
extcn>:ive    hearings    on    this    project    3 
years  ago.  the  last  time  a  similar  omnibus 
bill  was  before  the  House.    In  those  hear- 
ings it  was  brought  out  that  the  TVA, 
which  would  be  the  nearest  major  user  of 
power,  does  not  desire  or  intend  to  use 
any  power  that  might  be  produced  by 
this  project.    We  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Indicate  where  this  power 
would  be  used.    It  was  indicated  by  the 
private  power  companies  in  the  area  that 
they  did  not  require  power  from  this 
source.    It  was  brought  out  in  the  testi- 
mony it  would  be  necessary  to  push  this 
power  up  to  areas  in  Indiana.  Ohio,  and 
even  Michigan  in  order  to  provide  some 
market  for  it,  even  though  none  of  those 
areas  indicated  they  desired  the  power. 
The  result  of  the  testimony  3  years  ago 
Indicated  no  assured  consumer  demand 
for  this  power,  and  because  of  that  fact 
the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  3  years 
ago  voted  against  this  project.   There  has 
been  no  change  so  far  as  the  uncertain 
use  of  this  power  is  concerned,  and  for 
the  Federal  taxpayers  to  spend  S151  inil- 
Uon  for  this  purpose  now.  without  full 
hearings,  would  be  highly  unjustified. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. ^  .    ,  ^ 
Mr   HARSHA.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in   opposition   to   the   pending   amend- 
ment 

(By  unanimous  cons^ent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  HARSH.^>  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  great  hue  and  cry  from  the 
proponents  of  this  project  that  the  area 
In  which  this  plant  will  be  constructed 
is  In  the  Appalachla  area  and  will  pro- 


vide much  needed  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. But  let  me  squash  that  argu- 
ment here  and  now. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  construction  of 
this  project — a  hydroelectric  project- 
would  displace  forever  power  supplied  by 
coal-fired  steam  electric-generaiint 
plants  consuming  almost  one-quarter 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year,  adding  to 
unemployment  and  the  very  reasons  that 
many  of  the  Appalachla  areas  today  are 
depressed  Is  because  of  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness by  the  coal  Industry.  This  will  only 
compound  the  problem.  Furthermore,  if 
the  Government  hydroelectric  power 
comes  into  this  area  It  will  prevent  e-x- 
pansion  of  many  existing  generating  fa- 
cilities in  Ohio  and  other  depressed  ureas, 
perhaps  even  curtailing  operations  o! 
those  existing  plants  with  subsequent  re- 
duction in  tax  revenue  to  the  locality, 
making  them  even  more  depressed.  It 
would  lead  to  further  reductions  in  coal 
consumption — Increased  unemployment. 
adding  to  the  already  enormous  burdens 
of  these  underemployed  areas  located  ir. 
Kentucky.  Ohio,  part.?  of  Pennsylvania. 
Indiana,  and  Michigan  as  well. 

Furthermore,  any  power  produced  by  a 
Government  project  at  this  site  will 
necessarily  be  marketed  by  the  South- 
eastern Power  Administration.  Present- 
ly the  Southeastern  Power  Admmi.stra- 
tion  does  not  have  authority  to  go  out 
of  its  original  10-State  area  and  the 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  his 
been  marketing  most  of  its  power  through 
TVA.  However.  TVA  on  at  least  two 
occasions  has  expressed  its  oppos>ilior. 
to  the  purchase  of  any  of  this  power  be- 
caiue  of  its  high  cost.  Furthermore 
the  Southeastern  Power  Admlnistratioi! 
has  admitted  It  would  have  to  go  into 
Ohio.  Kentucky,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Mich- 
iiian.  and  probably  part  of  Pennsylvams 
to  market  this  power  and  it  has  not  made 
suiy  study  of  the  needs  of  those  areas  for 
additional  power  and  has  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  area. 

Furthermore,  there  are  presently  fc 
operation  five  existing  power  project; 
with  a  combined  output  of  595.000  kilo- 
watt.?. aU  of  which  are  now  under  salt 
to  TVA.  m  addition  there  is  the  Bark- 
ley  project  with  a  capacity  of  130.0M 
kilowatts  which  is  or  about  to  be  placed 
In  operation. 

There  are  an  additional  five  Federal 
hvdroelectric  projects  within  the  basn 
with  a  combined  total  of  212,500  kilo- 
watts which  have  already  been  au- 
thorized but  have  not  been  constructed 
So  you  now  have  in  this  area  either 
authorized  or  constructed  projects  total- 
ing a  combined  capacity  of  937.500  kilo- 
watts in  addition  to  the  480.000  repre- 
sented by  Devils  Jump.  TVA  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  renegotiate  its  pres- 
ent contract  with  Southeastern  Power 
Administration  so  it  can  be  release 
from  some  of  the  power  It  is  now  takiM 
In  other  words,  the  TVA  has  more  no* 
than  it  needs,  and  desires  to  get  out  o. 
the  obligation  to  market  all  of  the  exisi; 
ine  power  to  say  nothing  of  additlona. 
power  represented  by  the  Barkley  projec, 
and  the  five  additional  projects  heretj 
fore  authorized  but  not  constructed.  f<^ 
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quite  obviously,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
additional  480,000  kilowatts  of  peaning 
power  in  this  area  and  by  Southeastern 
Power  Administration's  own  admission, 
they  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  a 
market  elsewhere. 

Furthermore,  using  the  latest  figures 
available,  those  of  1964,  the  simulta- 
neous peak  load  of  investor-owned  com- 
panies in  Ohio  alone,  were  11.2  million 
idlowatts.  The  generating  capacity  was 
14  million  kilowatts,  2.8  million  kilo- 
watts In  excess  of  need,  or  in  other 
words,  25  percent  in  excess  of  the  load 
required — more  than  an  ample  reserve 
capacity.  In  addition  to  these  there  is 
an  extremely  large  block  of  capacity 
available  to  most  of  the  utiUies  in  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  Ohio  Valley  Electric 
Corp.  due  to  cutbacks  in  demand  from 
Uie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Installa- 
tion at  Waverly.  Ohio.  Therefore,  there 
:s  no  need  and  no  use  for  this  enormous 
capacity  that  would  be  created  by  Devils 
.lump  in  any  of  the  outlying  areas  out- 
side of  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion's present  authority  or  more  techni- 
cally known  as  "power  supply  areas." 
Further,  dependent  upon  the  success  of 
TVA  in  rescinding  or  revising  its  contract 
»ith  Southeastern  Power  Administration 
to  reduce  the  power  purchased  by  it. 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  will 
have  the  problem  of  finding  markets  for 
excess  power  of  somewhere  between 
342.000  kilowatts  and  937.000  kilowatts 
of  Cumberland  River  Basin  power  and 
in  addition  to  that  the  problem  of  some 
480.noo  kilowatts  merely  compoimds  the 
problem  and  is  a  complete  waste  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  produce  a  product  that  is 
absolutely  not  needed. 

Now  to  deal  specifically  with  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the 
project.  First  let  me  remind  you  that 
Senate  Document  97  .setting  forth  the 
procedures  by  which  projects  of  this  type 
must  be  justified  states  that  the  usual 
practice  Is  to  measure  the  benefit  in 
terms  of  the  cost  in  achieving  the  same 
results  by  the  most  likely  altei-native 
means  that  would  exist  In  the  absence 
of  the  project.  Neither  in  the  hearings 
of  the  other  body  nor  in  the  hearings  of 
the  House  Is  there  any  evidence  concern- 
ing what  alternative  method  or  means 
were  used  to  determine  the  cost  of 
achieving  the  same  results  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  used  st«am,  pumped  storage,  jet 
engine,  nuclear,  or  just  what  other  types 
of  generation  or  combinations  thereof 
were  used.  However,  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  introduced  by  investor- 
owned  companies,  outlined  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  installation  which  would 
achieve  the  same  results.  Three  alter- 
native methods  of  producing  peaking  ca- 
pacity and  energy,  which  are  basic 
methods  used  in  the  electric  utility  In- 
duiitries  were  presented  by  the  private 
Investor-owned  companies,  each  of 
which  would  be  located  In  the  areas 
which  are  claimed  as  potential  markets 
by  Devils  Jump.  The  three  were  an 
overpressure  system,  pumped  storage 
proposal,  and  an  existing  jet  Installation. 
JPurther,  a  steam  generating  unit  pres- 
ently under  construction  on  the  Wa- 
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bash  River  In  Indiana  could  be  ex- 
panded for  a  capital  Investment  of  $10.5 
million,  which  would  provide  the  same 
peaking  capacity  equivalent  to  the  Devils 
Jump  capacity  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
$167  million.  Furthermore,  the  annual 
cost  of  this  capacity  and  energy  would 
amount  to  only  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion, about  30  percent  of  the  annual  cost 
of  the  Devils  Jump  power. 

The  second  alternative  is  a  pumped 
storage  project  which  could  supply  com- 
parable peaking  capacity  at  a  total  in- 
vestment of  S65  million  at  an  annual 
cost  of  roughly  S5  million,  thereby  pro- 
ducing the  same  type  power  annually  at 
82  percent  of  the  annual  cost  of  Devils 
Jump  power  with  a  capital  Investment 
of  S65  million  as  compared  to  capital 
investment  of  $165  million  at  Devils 
Jump,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
pumped  storage  sites  available  in  the 
Devils  Jump  area. 

The  third  alternative — the  jet  en- 
gine— was  used  in  a  recent  completed 
installation.  This  type  of  Installation 
has  the  decided  advantage  of  flexibility 
and  can  be  located  at  the  load  center, 
thereby  eliminating  very  substantial 
transmission  investments  and  power 
loss.  An  analysis  of  this  third  alterna- 
tive -Showed  that  592,000  kilowatts,  over 
100,000  more  kilowatts  of  peaking  ca- 
pacity than  that  claimed  at  Devils  Jump, 
could  be  supplied  by  this  third  alterna- 
tive by  $39  million  investment,  or  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  Devils  Jump  in- 
vestment, at  an  armual  production  cost 
of  $4.8  million,  or  about  81  percent  of 
the  annual  cost  of  the  Devils  Jump 
power.  As  usual,  there  is  a  maze  of 
conflicting  figures  presented  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  project  and  the  corps. 
In  the  hearings  both  in  the  other  body 
and  in  the  House,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  some  instances  used  annual 
costs  of  $6.1  million,  In  others  $6.8  mil- 
lion. It  used,  in  some  cases,  benefits  of 
$12  million,  and  in  others  benefits  of 
$10.4  million  It  used  different  interest 
rates.  For  example.  It  originally  used 
2 ',2  percent,  2%  percent,  then  3 '/a  Per- 
cent Interest.  It  used  different  amor- 
tization and  replacement  costs  and,  in 
some  cases,  100  years  lifetime  as  opposed 
to  50-year  lifetime. 

Now  you  take  all  the  fancy  formulas 
and  hlgh-faluting  methods  to  figure 
these  projects  you  want  but,  when  It  all 
boils  down  the  project  only  pays  out 
through  the  sale  of  electricity.  Now 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  says 
it  wUl  sell  this  power.  The  project  is  to 
produce  475,000  kilowatt-hours  annually. 
In  1962,  the  average  rate  for  all  power 
sold  by  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion was  only  5.4  mlUs  per  klllowatt 
hour.  Take  the  claimed  475  million 
kilowatts  and  multiply  by  5.4  mills,  as- 
suming you  can  sell  this  power,  gives  you 
an  annual  revenue  of  $2.5  million.  Now 
compare  this  against  what  the  propo- 
nents say  it  will  cost  aimually  to  produce 
this  power,  that  is  $6.1  million  or  $6.8 
both  of  which  are  the  Corps  figures  and 
you  have  a  loss  annually  of  $3.6  million 
or  $4.3  depending  upon  the  figures  you 
take.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  would 
even  be  greater  if  you  used  the  same  In- 
terest rate  the  Federal  Govenmient  Is  re- 


quired to  pay.  Remember  this:  None 
of  these  figures  includes  the  market  cost, 
which  is  over  $50  thousand  annually, 
nor  do  they  include  the  transmission  cost 
or  losses  due  to  transmission.  Further 
there  would  have  to  be  an  additional 
capital  investment  for  the  construction 
of  transmission  lines  which  are  not  now 
In  existence  in  the  area,  and  one  last 
thing,  if  this  project  is  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Goveriunent,  the  Corps  esti- 
mates that  the  annual  loss  of  taxes  would 
be  $3.67  million  and  the  sale  of  this 
power  by  Southeastern  Power  .Adminis- 
tration would  not  return  a  sufficient  sum 
to  even  offset  this  cost  annually.  So  If 
you  Include  the  annual  loss,  representing 
the  difference  from  the  sale  of  power  and 
the  cost  of  production  or  the  sum  of  $3.6 
million,  taking  the  lesser  figure  plus  the 
annual  loss  of  taxes  of  $3.67  million,  you 
have  a  total  annual  loss  of  this  project  in 
excess  of  $7  million  armually  and  over 
the  life  of  the  project,  depending  on  what 
figure  you  use.  a  50-year  or  a  100-year 
basis,  you  have  a  $350  mllUon  loss  or  a 
$700  million  loss  to  the  general  t.axpayer. 
I  submit  to  you  gentlemen  that  this  proj- 
ect is  not  feasible,  it  is  not  needed  In  the 
area.  It  is  a  raid  on  the  Treasury,  adding 
to  the  enormous  deficit,  and  creates  addi- 
tional loss  of  jobs  and  great  hardships 
in  the  already  depressed  coal  Industry 
and  Appalachian  areas  and  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  flood  con- 
trol in  this  project.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  stated  it  did  not  take  any 
benefit  for  flood  control  in  this  project 
because  it  does  not  add  any  flcxxi  control 
benefits  to  the  system. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  say  that  because  this  project  Is  so 
controversial  the  committee  did  not 
even  request  testimony  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  No  opportunity  to  cross- 
exsunine  any  of  the  witnesses  nor  the 
testimony  placed  in  the  record  was  given 
to  the  opponents  of  this  project  because 
the  committee  having  had  considerable 
experience  and  knowledge  of  this  proj- 
ect over  the  years  knew  and  felt  that  it 
was  not  justified  and  should  not  be  In- 
cluded In  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  1962  and  again  in  1963  an  effort  was 
made  to  include  it  and  it  was  defeated 
on  both  occasions.  Again  this  year  the 
committee  obviously  felt  the  project 
was  not  justified  and  therefore  It  was 
not  placed  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter]  has  been  a  very 
worthy  and  extremely  able  advocate  of 
this  project.  I  know  of  no  other  person 
who  has  worked  harder  or  more  ably  In 
behalf  of  his  district  and  this  project. 
He  has  been  verj-  sincere  and  persuasive 
and  I  regret  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  him.  He  has  represented  his 
people  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  committee 
sustains  the  position  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AUEKDUEKT    OF    UK     CXASJS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmcnUment  ofTer  by  Mr  Clark:  On  page 
41,  strike  out  lines  3  through  12.  InclUhlve. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members,  first,  I  intend  to  support  all  of 
the  projects  m  the  bill  with  the  exception 
of  the  request  for  the  authorization  of 
S227  million  to  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  on  the  St.  John  River 
in  Maine.  This  Is  the  largest  single  item 
In  the  bill  and  constitutes  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  authorization,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Dickey  project  for  the 
•following  reasons: 

First,  the  project,  despite  its  ultimate 
cost  of  more  than  S300  million,  received 
only  cursory  examination  on  the  Senate 
side.  Public  hearings  were  not  held 
there  Furthermore.  House  hearings  re- 
vealed that  the  project  has  not  been 
adequately  studied  by  either  the  Coi-ps 
of  Engineers  or  the  Department  of  the 

Interior.  ,    ,.    ^  ^    i 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
admitted  in  public  testimony  that  the 
private  companies  in  tlic  region  had  not 
even  been  consulted  on  the  need  for  this 
power  nnd  further  that  there  were  no 
maikc'tins  plans  for  the  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  power  that  will  be  ex- 
ported from  Maine.  ^  .      ^.^ 

Third  the  project  is  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  New  England  Consrcss- 
men  because  it  will  not  even  achieve  its 
stated  goal  of  helping  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  pow»r  in  the  New  England  area.  It 
will  instead  retard  the  construction  of 
tlie  large  thermal-electric  plants  near 
the  load  centers  of  Hie  resaon.  and  it  is 
these  larfre  themial  plants  that  hold  the 
best  prospects  for  reducing  power  costs. 
Fourth,  the  Interior  Department  used 
a  mo-year  payoff  for  the  project  instead 
of  the  usual  50  years.  In  actual  fact  the 
project  may  be  obsolete  before  it  is  built 
and  the  output  of  the  Federal  power 
project  may  not  be  marketable  due  to 
its  hish  cost. 

Fifth,  the  electric  comparaes  of  the 
resion  have  offered  concrete  alternatives 
for  the  production  of  equivalent  power 
at  less  cost,  without  spending  a  dime  of 
Federal  money.  Thus,  the  project  does 
not  meet  the  basic  criteria  of  the  Con- 
gress that  there  be  no  better  alternate. 

Sixtli.  it  is  virtually  a  pure  power  proj- 
ect, with  less  than  5  percent  recreational 
and  flood  control  benefits,  for  a  rcjion 
tliat  has  no  power  shortage. 

Seventh,  as  the  largest  project  money- 
wi'ie  in  the  omnibus  bUl.  it  was  narrowly 
approved  by  the  entire  Public  Works 
Committee. 

The  Interior  Department  spokesman 
says  there  "are  too  many  imponderables 
involved  to  give  a  precise  reply"  on  the 
power. 

The  Department's  July  report  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  discussed  power  costs  this 
way: 

It  does  not  contend  that  the  project  will 
provide  power  locnlls  at  such  a  low  rate  as 
to  act  as  a  magnet  to  Industry. 

The  report  went  on: 

In  the  eiirlv  years  more  of  the  power  would 
be  used  in  the  Boston  area. 

I  say  to  you  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
President  has  recently  signed  the  Public 


Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
which  provides  a  legal  framework  and 
funds  for  regional  commi.wions  like  the 
Appalachla  Commission,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly recommend  extensive  Federal 
regional  development  programs.  I  am 
certain  the  people  of  New  England 
would  benefit  more  from  S300  million  of 
these  types  of  projects— roads,  medical 
facilities,  timber  development,  and  per- 
haps water  supply— than  from  the 
Dickey  project.  I  intend  to  support  all 
the  other  projects,  but  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  sit  here  and  allow  this  proj- 
ect to  go  through  without  stating  my 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Can  the  gentleman 
Rive  me  a  figure  on  the<Overall  cost  of 
this  project? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  cost,  from  this  bill. 
is  S227  million.  There  will  be  $80  mil- 
lion for  transmission  lines,  which  will 
make  the  project  more  than  $300  million. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  reason  I  ask 
that  is  in  Connecticut  we  have  a  nuclear 
protect  underway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
piied. 

iBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Clark 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  , 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  We  have  a  nuclear 
project  m  Connecticut  at  the  moment 
which  is  costing  some  S127  million, 
which  will  combine  with  a  fossil  fuel  pro- 
giam  and  which  I  understand  will  have 
a  5-mill  cost.  Can  the  gentleman  go  Into 
that?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  went  into  that  earlier, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  The  Yankee 
atomic  plant  received  a  $5  million  Fed- 
eral grant  for  researcli  and  development, 
all  of  which  went  to  Westinghouse  Elec- 
trlct  Co.  In  addition  it  had  an  Interest- 
free  use  of  fuel  for  5  years,  which 
amounted  to  a  subsidy  of  S3.9  million. 
It  is  now  operating  entirely  independ- 
ently of  the  Government  and  naturally 
paying  itself.  Its  output  is  in  excess  of 
what  the  St.  John  project  will  be  able 
to  support  in  1972. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  And  it  will  be,  the 
Connecticut  project,  completed  when? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  project  has  a  100- 
year  payoff. 

Mr.    DADDARIO.    The    Connecticut 
project  will  be  completed  much  prior  to 
the  1971  date,  as  I  understand  It. 
Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  true. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.    And  at  a  lesser  cost. 
Mr.  CLARK.    And  at  much  less  cost. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.    As  I  understand  it. 
it  provides  power  at  under  5  mills  and 
win  produce  electricity  for  u.se  through- 
out the  whole  New  England  area. 
Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  nor- 
mally I  have  not  been  an  advocate  of  pub- 
lic power  as  such.  Nor  has  the  Public 
Works  Committee  characteristically  ad- 
vocated public  power  where  private  in- 
vestor-owned companies  were  capable  ol 
providing  the  needs. 

A  few  years  ago.  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley bonding  bill,  the  committee  with  my 
Individual  concurrence  provided  clearl.v 
that  any  expansion  of  generating  capac- 
ity in  the  TVA  area  must  stop  at  tlie 
limits  of  its  present  service  region.  We 
were  extremely  careful  to  make  certain 
that  there  be  no  invasion  of  those  area; 
now  served  by  private  power. 

Just  this  year,  in  both  the  Appalachior. 
bill  and  the  Economic  Development  bill 
the  committee  with  my  active  help  in- 
serted language  to  guarantee  that  n. 
funds  could  be  used  to  develop  any  public 
power  whatever  in  competition  with  tiie 
existing  private  power  sources. 

In  considering  the  present  bill,  tht 
committee  rejected  certain  proposal; 
which  would  have  developed  water  re- 
sources In  various  parts  of  the  counti; 
primarily  for  the  public  production  o! 
power. 

In  the  St.  John  River  project,  however 
we  have  a  unique  and  impelling  situatior: 
The  one  great  roadblock  which  lit! 
across  the  trail  to  commercial  and  indm- 
trial  progress  in  New  England  is  the  ex- 
tremely high  price  of  electric  power 
throughout  that  region. 

The  single  most  effective  thing  we  car 
do  to  assist  in  the  development  of  Nc 
England  is  to  make  It  possible  for  Net 
England  citizens  and  businesses  to  pur- 
chase electric  energy  at  rates  more  near- 
ly in  keeping  with  those  the  rest  of  uspaj 
throughout  the  country. 

As  serious  as  any  water  crisis  in  Ne^ 
England  is  the  electric  supply  in  the  area 
It  is  a  severe  handicap  to  the  area.  Net 
Englanders  today  are  required  to  pa: 
about  20  percent  more  for  their  electric- 
ity than  are  the  citizens  elsewhere  Ir 
this  Nation. 

The  1963  census  of  manufacturers  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  con- 
cluded that  power  purchased  by  Ne' 
England  Industries  in  1062  cost  those  in- 
dustries approximately  66  percent  more 
than  the  average  U.S.  industrial  rat; 
Transplanted  into  dollars,  this  meorj 
that  New  England  industries  would  hatf 
saved  $72  million  that  year  had  they  beer 
able  to  acquire  electricity  at  the  avera;; 
U  S  rate 

The  present  project  is  designed  to  help 
equalize  that  arpalHns  handicap.  It  bs 
been  carefully  studied  by  both  the  Corp 
of  Armv  Engineers  and  the  Public  Worfc 
Committee.  On  th?  bac-is  of  sttidiou! 
analysis,  we  have  concluded  that  tm 
project  is  highly  feasible  and  economi- 
caliy  well  justified.  The  two  sites  on  tr.e 
river,  the  Dickey  Dam  and  the  dow 
stream  Lincoln  Regulating  Dam.  wou.. 
provide  a  combined  supply  of  approx:- 
mately  800.000  kilowatts  to  prcducc  mon 
than  1  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electrlcl!! 
annually.  , 

By  the  terms  of  this  project,  this  hif- 
load  factor  energy  could  be  sold  for  »•' 
little  as  7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  anc 
still  easily  pay  off  the  project.  Tn-; 
would  be  only  a  little  more  than  hs- 
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the  present  average  of  13  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour which  New  England  electric 
consunieis  are  paying  today  for  their 
wholesale  energy. 

Peaking  power  would  be  sold  for  $15 
per  kilowatt  a  year  as  compared  with  the 
present  going  rate  of  $23.50  per  kilowatt 
a  year  which  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission estimates  as  the  cost  of  the  most 
modem  New  England  plants. 

The  opponents  of  this  project  are  the 
New  England  power  companies — the 
same  comjianies  which  charge  their  con- 
sumers the  highest  rates  for  electricity 
in  the  Nation.  These  are  the  companies 
v.liich  Chaii-man  Joseph  Swidler.  of  the 
{■PC,  chastised  when  he  noted  that: 

New  England  Is  still  an  undeveloped  power 
markft  *  •  •  not  since  1953  has  a  generating 
uclt  installed  In  New  England  been  Included 
among  the  first  20  In  the  Nation  In  efficiency. 

Even  under  the  rigorous  standards  of 
a  3'j-percent  interest  rate  and  a  50  year 
payout  period  with  interest  payments 
during  construction,  this  project  shows  a 
bentfit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.8.  In  other 
words,  according  to  the  veiT  conservative 
criteria  used  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers, this  project  will  pay  SI. 80  in  meas- 
urable benefits  for  each  dollar  of  cost 
during  every  year  of  its  existence. 

This  project  has  been  attacked  as  be- 
ins  primarily  one  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
erating iiydroelectric  power.  To  a  con- 
siderable degree,  it  is  this.  But  this  also 
means  that  the  project  will  be  almost 
100  percent  reimbursable  with  Uiterest. 
And  certainly  nobody  can  say  that  any 
project  in  this  Nation  wiiich  will  store 
8  million  acre-feet  of  badly  needed  wa- 
ter will  serve  no  other  purpose  beyond 
power. 

New  England  has  been  too  long  de- 
nied. This  great  and  hl-storic  section  of 
our  Nation  has  waited  patiently  while 
tlie  problems  of  other  regions  of  our 
country  have  been  assaulted.  Members 
of  Congress  from  New  England  have  as- 
sisted the  Western  States  through  recla- 
mation programs,  have  assisted  the 
South  and  Midwest  through  agricultural 
programs,  have  assisted  Appalachla 
through  our  bill  earlier  this  year,  have 
assisted  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  States  throush  hurricane  pro- 
tection and  beach  erosion  works. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Test  of  us 
to  put  aside  whatever  parochial  reserva- 
tions we  may  have,  and  assist  New  Eng- 
land with  the  solution  of  this  critical 
problem  through  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  which  is  supported  by  a  preponderate 
number  of  the  Governors  from  New  Eng- 
land and  members  of  this  committee 
and  by  each  member  of  the  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  1  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement,  and  I  want  to 
expand  this  much  on  it.  In  that  con- 
nection it  was  brought  out  very  well  in 
our  hearings  that  the  private  power  com- 
panies, when  they  talk  about  cheaper 
cost  of  developing  electric  energy,  are  not 
talking  atmut  cheaper  cost  to  the  con- 
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sumer  but  they  are  tallung  about  some 
relatively  cheaper  cost  to  the  producing 
company.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  they 
would  not  predict  as  being  cheaper.  I 
would  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  on  the  specific  question  of 
a.sking  tiic  private  power  companies  an 
estimate  of  how  much  reduction  in  tlie 
price  of  power  they  would  make  to  the 
consumer,  they  would  make  no  response. 
So.  so  far  as  the  consumer  in  New  Ens- 
land  is  concerned,  lais  condition  Will  re- 
main the  same.  They  are  at  tlie  mercy 
of  the  private  power  companies.  I  think 
we  should  follow  the  recommendation  of 
this  committee  and  bring  in  this  new 
wonderful  development  on  the  St.  John 
River. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GR.ABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  but  I  am  going  to  support  the 
amendment  striking  out  this  specific 
project  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  on  the  St. 
John  River  in  Maine  which  is  part  of  the 
omnibus  public  works  bill,  S.  2300. 

I  base  my  opposition  on  these  points. 
This  project,  despite  its  ultimate  cost  of 
more  than  S300  million,  received  -scant 
examination  by  the  Senate  and  that  body 
did  not  hold  public  hearings. 

Tiie  House  Public  Works  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  of  only  2  days. 

I  think  it  is  important  tliat  the  mem- 
bers bear  in  mind  that  this  project  will 
not  achieve  its  stated  goal  of  helping  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  power  in  the  New 
England  area.  In  fact,  it  will  hold  back 
the  construction  of  large  thermal-elec- 
tric plants  near  the  load  centers  of  the 
region.  It  is  these  plants  that  hold  the 
best  prospect  for  reducing  power  costs. 
Furthermore,  the  electric  companies  of 
the  region  have  offered  concrete  alter- 
nati-.es  for  the  production  of  equivalent 
power  at  less  cost  without  the  use  of 
Federal  money.  This  violates  what  has 
been  a  basic  criteria  of  the  Congress  for 
many  years  regarding  public  power  proj- 
ects— there  is  no  better  alternative  under 
free  enterprise.  For  example,  the  great 
TVA  was  created  because  private  capital 
was  unable  to  do  the  job. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  private  companies  in 
the  region  have  not  been  consulted  on 
the  need  for  tliis  project.  But  what  is 
most  astounding  is  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  made  no  plans  for 
selling  the  electricity  the  two  proposed 
powerplants  would  produce.  Secretary 
Udall  told  the  Flood  Control  Subcommit- 
tee. "We'll  plan  this  after  the  project  is 
authorized." 

Also  let  me  point  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  used  100-year  pay- 
off for  the  project  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary 50  years.  There  is  also  the  possi- 
bility the  project  may  be  obsolete  ijefore 
it  is  completed,  and  the  output  may  not 
be  marketable  due  to  its  high  cost. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 


.^t  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  suVxrom- 
mittee  I  Mr.  Jones]  for  his  demonstrated 
concern  for  the  northern  New  England 
area,  in  the  face  of  determined  opposi- 
tion by  special  interest  groups.  There 
has  been  a  most  formidable  array  of 
forces  alined  against  this  project.  In 
the  5  years  I  have  been  in  Congress  I 
have  never  seen  a  greater  lobbying  effort 
against  an  individual  project.  The  op- 
position has  been  most  intensive. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  tliat  Maine  is 
the  principal  beneficiary  of  this  project. 
Maine  is  larger  in  size  than  the  rest  of 
New  England.  I  appeal  to  you  today  on 
behalf  of  my  Stale  and  its  people. 

I  have  been  in  public  service  for  the 
major  part  of  my  adult  life.  During  this 
time  I  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  a  great 
many  measures  before  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  Congress  designed  to  assist 
Maine;  of  all  these  proposals  none  have 
offered  the  potential  that  this  project 
does  for  helping  my  State  grow  and 
prosper. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  the  highest 
power  rates  in  the  Nation.  This  has 
placed  an  intolerable  burden  on  Maine 
families  and  has  seriously  hampered  our 
industrial  effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  the  principal  reason  why  Maine's 
chief  export  is  its  young  men. 

Some  of  my  friends  raise  the  time- 
worn  argument  that  public  pow'er  is  bad 
per  se.  inasmuch  as  the  private  power 
companies  should  do  the  job.  The  an- 
swer to  this  shortsighted  argument — In 
my  State — is  that  private  power  interests 
have  certainly  had  enough  time  to  do  the 
job  and  they  have  failed.  Their  prom- 
ises are  rather  late. 

These  very  same  private  power  in- 
terests now  opposing  this  bill  have  too 
long  strangled  the  economic  growth  of 
my  State. 

It  is  alleged  that  atomic  power  develop- 
ment will  make  hydroelectric  projects 
such  as  this  obsolete.  Yet  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Interior 
do  not  agree  with  this  conclusion. 

By  1980  there  will  be  a  requirement  of 
36  million  kilowatts  in  the  Northeastern 
part  of  North  America,  of  which  4  mil- 
lion kilowatts  will  be  needed  for  peaking 
purposes.  The  State  of  Maine  alone  will 
require  1.750.000  kilowatts.  The  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  project  could  prove  to  be 
a  valuable  source  of  supply  for  this  pur- 
pose at  that  time — even  with  atomic  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  estimated  that  firm  energy  can 
be  delivered  to  Maine  customers  for  7  to 
8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  compared  with 
present  charges  ranging  up  to  20  mills. 
and  peaking  energy  will  be  available  at 
3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

It  seems  significant  to  me  that  this 
project  has  the  support  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  entire  Maine 
congressional  delegation,  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine  and  all  the  other  New 
England  Governors,  and  the  Government 
agencies  involved.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  stated  that  this  project 
will  produce  lower-cost  power  than  a 
nuclear  alternative. 
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In  transmitting  a  report  on  this  proj- 
ect to  Speaker  McCoemack,  President 
Johnson  said : 

Authorization  of  the  DIckey-Llncoln  school 
prcject  and  the  carrying  forward  of  the  othei 
recommcndatloiis  contained  In  the  report 
Is  a  highly  Important  step  In  the  future 
economic  growth  of  the  New  England  area. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  It 
would  save  New  England  power  consum- 
ers over  S9  million  annually  compared 
with  present  average  costs,  and  more 
than  S7  million  each  year  compared  with 
costs  of  alternative  new  sources  of  power 
supply. 

I  make  no  claim  of  knowing  what  the 
benefits  may  be  for  the  rest  of  New  Eng- 
land, although  it  seems  probable  that 
northern  New  England— Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vennont— will  benefit 
the  most— and  certainly  Maine  wUl  bene- 
fit the  most. 

Maine  is  a  great  State  and  I  do  not 
think  it  detracts  from  its  many  attri- 
butes to  state  It  Is  not  the  Influential 
State  It  once  was. 

There  was  a  time  when  Maine  had  10 
Members  of  this  body.  Today  we  have 
but  two.  my  friend  Bill  H.wh.wvay  on  the 
Democraiic  side  of  the  aisle  and  myself 
on  the  Republican  side.  There  was  a 
time  when  Maine  produced  Speakers  of 
the  House,  a  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  a  nominee  for  President. 
These  days  are  long  past. 

With  the  failure  of  our  population  to 
grow  at  the  rate  of  most  other  States, 
our  influence  waned.  The  largest  single 
factor  responsible  for  the  lack  of  stable 
full-time  job  opportunities  has  been  the 
tremendously  high  power  rate  .structure. 
Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1961.  I 
have  supported  public  works  projects  in 
other  States  without  exception,  because 
I  relied  upon  the  Individual  to  know  what 
was  necessary  and  feasible  for  his  own 
State.  I  hope  that  Members  will  recipro- 
cate today  in  helping  the  State  of  Maine. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  reference 
made  bv  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  or  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Olsen]  in  their  colloquy  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  were  actually  facts 
brought  out  at  the  hearing  relative  to 
proposing  a  reduction  of  rates  m  the  New 
England  area  if  the  power  needs  of  that 
area  continue  to  be  provided  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  form  of  Investor-owned 
public  utilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  requested  during 
the  hearings  that  testimony  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  on  this  issue, 
and  on  page  536  of  the  printed  hearings 
Bppearo  the  testimony  submitted  to  us  by 
the  investor-owned  private  power  com- 
panies in  New  ESiEland,  stating  that  by 
1980  they  intended  to  reduce  the  power 
rates  in  that  area  by  40  percent  and 
they  intended  to  do  so  through  nuclear 
plants. 

Since  the  hearings  I  have  before  me  a 
cliDplng  from  one  of  the  newspapers  in 
New  England  of  September  8  announcing 
a  contract  for  a  nuclear  energy  plant 
awarded  by  three  of  the  Vestal  private 
utility  companies  in  New  England,  a 
contract  for  $65  million  to  the  General 
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Electric  Co.  to  build  a  nuclear  energy 
plant  in  Connecticut,  which  would  pro- 
duce 600,000  kilowatts. 

May  I  point  out  that  if  the  $65  million 
contract  for  a  nuclear  energy  plant  is 
going  to  be  constructed  they  will  pro- 
duce 600,000  kilowatts.  The  proposed 
public  power  project  proposed  in  this  bill 
at  a  cost  of  a  total  of  S300  million,  count- 
ing the  transmission  lines,  would  pro- 
duce only  794.000  kilowatts.  Therefore, 
this  nuclear  energy  plant  would  produce 
almost  an  equivalent  and  cosV  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  public  power  facilities  that 
would  be  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before 
us.  Therefore.  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ClaskI.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  taxpayers  of  our  respec- 
tive congressional  districts  should  be 
burdened  with  a  S300  million  cost  when 
we  have  testimony  before  our  committee 
that  the  private  utilities  of  the  area  are 
meeting  the  power  needs  through  the 
letting  of  a  contract  for  a  nuclear  energy 
plant.  Our  best  estimates  are  they  can 
produce  power  that  will  be  even  lower  In 
estimate  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

For  this  reason  I  am  in  full  support  of 
the  amendment.  In  view  of  the  antici- 
pated large  deficit  in  our  budget  this 
year  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  spend 
this  large  amount  of  money  up  there. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  want  to  say  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  statement.  I  am 
supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  tills  amend- 
ment. I  fully  agree  with  the  statements 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  to  the  effect 
that  private  interests  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  take  care  of  the  foreseeable 
power  needs  of  New  England  and  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  the  authorization  of 
this  project. 

Particularly  in  Connecticut  Is  this  the 
case,  where  our  companies  have  not  only 
established  atomic-powered  plants  to 
produce  electric  energy,  but  have  Joined 
with  other  out-of-State  power  producers 
to  create  the  larger  operating  imlt  which 
will  t»e  necessary  to  provide  the  tech- 
nology, the  volume  and  the  lower  cost 
power  that  the  future  will  require. 

One  other  fact  has  not  tieen  mentioned 
and  that  Is  that  the  cost  of  operation  of 
these  private  companies  involves  the 
pajTnent  of  taxes  and  the  contribution  of 
interest  by  the  companies  which  are  also 
paying  di\idends  to  thousands  of  stock- 
holders throughout  the  area. 

Finally,  one  might  ask  whether  it  Is 
logical  at  this  time  of  enormous  public 
expenditures,  in  a  bill  which  spends  $1.9 
billion  and  in  the  face  of  sharply  mount- 
ing costs  of  carrying  on  the  war  effort  In 
Vietnam  that  we  should  tack  another 
S300  million  on  to  the  taxpayers'  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  concerned  that  the  Dlc- 


key-Llncoln     School     project     be    ap- 
proved.    This  project  is  located  in  my 
district   and    of    course    would    benefit 
my  people  considerably.    It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  construction  alone 
would  create  welcome  jobs,  income,  and 
opportunity  for  many  of  the  residents 
of    Maine.      But    the    construction   of 
this    project    would    mean    more    than 
simply  the  creation  of  onslte  benefits. 
Materials    from    every    portion    of    the 
country  would  be  utilized.    In  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trinity  Dam  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  tractors  and  convey- 
ors came  from  Illinois,  trucKs  from  In- 
diana   and    Pennsylvania,   'steel    trom 
Ohio,  generators  from  New  Ifork.  cranes. 
shovels,  and  draglines  from  Wisconsin- 
plus  a  myriad  of  products  produced  un- 
der  contract   or   subcontract   in   many 
other  States.    The  same  was  true  of  Glen 
Canyon  in  Arizona,  of  Hungry  Horse  :n 
Montana,  of  Hartwell  on  the  Savannah 
River— and   it   will   be   equally   true  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  in  Maine.    While 
this  House  approves  construction  of  a 
project  for  Maine,  it  Is  also  approving 
it  for  all  America.    In  addition  to  the 
widespread  benefits  resulting  from  the 
construction   the   finished   product  will 
also  be  national  in  scope  becatise  It  will 
help  fulfill  our  objective  to  reduce  power 
costs  throughout  the  Nation  and  bring  to 
every  comer  of  our  country  a  stimulus 
for  greater  economic  growth.    In  every 
area  where  the  Federal  Government  has 
constructed    hydroelectric   projects   the 
private  as  well  as  the  public  utilities  have 
prospered,  low-cost  power  has  increased 
the  demand  for  power  from  every  source. 
The  creation  of  jobs.  Income,  and  oppor- 
tunity  have   been  the   direct   result  of 
water  resource  development  in  the  North- 
west, the  Southwest,  and  the  Southea.st. 
We  can  Justifiably  expect  the  same  lor 
tills  project  In  the  Northeast,  an  area  far 
from  the  coal,  oil,  and  gas  resources  o( 
the  Nation,  where  power  rates  are  the 
highest  in  the  country,  and  where  water 
is  the  prime  natural  resource  for  power. 
Coal,  oU,  and  gas  once   burned  are 
gone  forever.    Nor  Is  it  enough  to  say 
that  we  might  replace  them  with  nuclear 
energy.     Grave  problems  of  waste  dis- 
posal,  unresolved   questions  concerning 
possible  risk  to  pubUc  health,  and  high 
costs,  all  obscure  the  extent  to  which 
the    country    will    convert    to    nuclear 
power.     I  trust  these  problems  will  be 
solved,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  cost 
of   nuclear  fuels   will   be   reduced,  bu: 
hydroelectric   generators   may  well  re- 
main our  best  source  of  power,  because 
falling  water  is  free. 

The  Dickey -Lincoln  School  project  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  for  water  resource  de- 
velopment throughout  the  country.  It  u 
no  more  equitable  to  strike  this  project 
tjian  to  strike  any  of  the  other  143  pro'- 
ects  in  this  bill.  The  entire  parcel  has 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  that  committee 
in  presenting  this  bill  is  presenting  us 
with  an  answer  to  a  national  problem. 
Like  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation bill,  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
the  omnibus  housing  bill,  and  the  omiu- 
bus  farm  bill  and  many  other  pieces  of 
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legislation  which  we  have  passed  at  this 
session,  this  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
biU  is  national  in  scope  and  should  be 
kept  Intact  in  order  to  accomplish  Its 
objective  of  providing  nationwide  water 
resource  development. 

Over  60  years  ago  Senator  J.  H.  Gal- 
linser.  of  New  Hampshire,  rose  to  voice 
his  support  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902.  His  support  was  based,  he  said. 
on  the  fact  that  development  of  the 
West  would  add  to  the  development  of 
the  entire  Nation.  Since  1902  water  re- 
source development  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi has  totaled  SI  1.2  billion.  In  the 
Southeast  the  Federal  investment  has 
totaled  S5.5  billion.  In  New  England, 
however,  water  resource  development  in- 
vestment has  been  only  $413  million. 
The  authorization  of  this  project  will 
make  the  total  investment  since  1902  still 
less  than  $1  billion  but  it  will  be  a  giant 
step  toward  providing  low-cost  power  to 
every  part  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genileman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  commend  our  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  fine  statement 
he  Is  making,  and  I  commend  him  for  the 
hard  fight  and  the  hard  work  he  has 
put  into  this  matter.  The  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  State  of  Maine 
is  important  to  all  the  country,  and  I 
think  most  of  the  country  will  support 
the  gentleman  in  the  advocacy  of  this 
project. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  concluding  my  re- 
marks let  me  simply  say  this. 

If  the  residents  on  one  side  of  Main 
Street  in  your  home  town  were  paying 
JIO  a  month  for  power  while  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  were  pay- 
ing $30  a  month  for  power  you  would 
think  it  was  ridiculous.  In  this  day  and 
age  It  is  just  as  ridiculous  for  the  people 
of  Portland.  Greg.,  to  be  paying  less  than 
one-half  the  amount  for  electricity  than 
the  people  of  Portland,  Maine,  are  cur- 
rently charged. 

The  CH.^IRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Cl.arkI. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man armounced  that  the  noes  had  It. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Blatnik. 
The  Committee  divided. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     On  this  vote  by 
tellers,  the  ayes  are  100,  noes  99. 
The  Chair  votes  in  the  negative. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  CR.AMER.    Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentle- 
man   from    Minnesota    I  Mr.    Blatnik  1 
what  the  leadership's  plans  in  regard  to 
the  pending  bill  are.    We  on  this  side  are 
prepared  to  act  on  the  bill  today,  if  pos- 
sible.    1  understand  now  that  it  may 
be  put  over  until  tomorrow.    The  mem- 
bership would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  There  are  some  en- 
gagements which  a  number  of  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  are  committed  or  ob- 
ligated to  attend  this  evemng.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  strongly  endorse  the  proposal 
that  the  Committee  rise  aroimd  6  o'clock. 
So  if  the  gentleman  has  no  objection.  I 
am  prepared  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
Committee  now  do  rise,  and  we  shall  re- 
turn at  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  it  proper  for  the 
Chair  to  make  a  tie  or  to  break  a  tie. 
from  a  parliamentary  standpoint,  on  a 
teller  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rules,  the 
Chair  can  vote  to  make  or  break  a  tie, 
the  Chair  informs  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  was  my  recol- 
lection. I  believe  I  lost  an  amendment 
that  way  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  wanted 
to  make  sure,  for  the  record 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  If  we  are  going  to  continue 
tonight  or  not.  I  should  think.  In  view 
of  what  has  transpired  In  the  last  couple 
of  weeks,  we  should  go  aliead  and  finish 
our  business.  We  have  been  incon- 
venienced many  times.  Let  us  keep  on 
doing  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  are  prepared — 1 
certainly  am;  and.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
Committee  Members  are — to  go  ahead, 
but  I  believe  in  all  fairness  to  Members 
who.  by  coincidence,  have  a  serious  con- 
flict with  obligations,  we  should  not.  Let 
me  make  the  statement  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  that  the  Committee  rise 
now.  I  shall  not  at  this  moment.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  over  the  hump.  There  are 
probably  four  amendments  of  any  sub- 
stance left. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, so  far  as  I  am  concerned  we  are 
here.  We  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  and 
finish  the  bill.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
demand  for  these  bills  at  this  time.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  finish  this  bill 
today.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have 
had  a  number  of  requests  on  this  side 
that  we  finish  the  bill  today.  If  the 
gentleman  wishes,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  ready  to  go  ahead  and 
finish  it. 

Mr.  BL.ATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Blatnik 
and  Mr.  Cramer. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  130.  noes 
72. 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 


tion the  bill  (S.  2300)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  res- 
olution thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^K 
unanimous  con.5ent  tliat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
tmder  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  'VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 17  I  was  absent  due  to  official 
business,  the  dedication  of  the  Shenango 
Valley  Dam  in  Mercer  County.  Pa.  Con- 
sequently I  missed  rollcall  No.  307.  If  I 
had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 


CHRYSLER         CORP.         ANNOUNCES 

PRICE       INCREASES       FOR        1966 

MODELS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  lor 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  today's 
newspapers  the  Chrysler  Corp.  has  an- 
nounced its  new  price  schedule  for  the 
1966  models.  By  coincidence,  which  I 
consider  more  planned  than  strange,  the 
Increase  is  just  about  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  excise  tax  reduction  which 
was  voted  by  this  Congress  several 
months  ago. 

The  explanation  of  the  corporation  is 
that  this  added  price  includes  the  cost  of 
safety  devices.  When  these  safety  de- 
vices are  Installed  on  all  the  automobiles 
produced  by  the  manufacturer,  the  actu- 
al cost  to  the  company  will  be  about  S22 
to  $24  per  car.  It  looks  as  though  the 
manufacturers  contemplate  an  extra 
profit  of  S45  to  S70  per  automobile.  If 
all  of  the  other  manufacturers  agree  to 
the  same  pricing  policies — and  I  would 
suppose  they  have  that  in  their  plans,  an 
average  profit  increase  of  $50  per  car 
would  apply  to  7' 2  or  8  million  new  cairs 
to  be  produced  next  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  In- 
tended to  give  the  automobile  industry 
an  extra  profit  of  $350  million  to  $400 
million  by  reducing  the  excise  taxes  this 
year.  It  looks  as  though  the  automobile 
industrj'  is  reneging  on  its  promise  of  less 
than  1  year  ago  to  pass  the  excise  tax 
reduction  on  to  the  American  consumer. 


MARTIN   LUTHER  KING.   GO    HOME 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  luianlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  thp  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  \(as  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
WashlnRton  Klar  of  yesterday,  Septem- 
ber 20.  summarized  the  feeling  of  those 
In  Government  and  out  tor  the  latest  bit 
of  meddling  by  M.irtin  Luther  Kine  in  an 
editorial  aptly  titled,  "Martin  Luther 
Kins,  Go  Home."  There  is  a  creat  deal 
of  cnncem  in  every  quarter  of  the  Nation 
over  the  role  this  profc^innal  wowser  has 
recently  taken  upon  himself,  that  of  a 
Secretai-y  of  State  without  portfolio. 
And,  I  misht  add.  without  invitation  and 
without  qunlificalions. 

For  years,  the  South  has  been  spying 
the  same  thine.  "Martin  Luther  King. 
EO  home."  and  for  exactly  the  same  rea- 
son the  Star  points  out  in  this  editorial: 
that  he  Is  a  meddler  and  unqualified  to 
tell  others  how  to  nm  either  their  govern- 
ment or  their  personal  affairs.  The  fact 
that  he  is  a  Nesro  cives  him  the  richt, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  liberals,  to 
meddle  in  any  affair  in  which  any  other 
Negro  is  involved.  Yet  the  record  shows 
that,  wherever  his  presence  is  felt,  there 
ha.^  been  bloodshed,  strife,  and  anarchy. 
His  "nonviolence"  has  bred  violence.  His 
"leadership"  has  turned  loose  the  ram- 
pasinc  mob.  His  "peace"  has  fomented 
hatred  at  a  time  when  cool  heads  and  rea- 
soning was  needed. 

I  welcome  to  the  chorus  of  voices 
raised  in  protest,  the  Washington  Star, 
Tliey  have  put  in  print  with  this  edi- 
torial the  truth  that  cannot  be  denied: 
that  a  meddler  is  a  meddler  whether  he 
meddles  in  Vietnam  or  the  South.  He 
can  cause  nothing  but  trouble. 

I  hope  the  President  does,  in  this  in- 
stance, what  should  hrve  been  done  years 
BBO,  order  this  troublemaker  to  tiie  side- 
lines. 

The  Star  editorial  is  Inserted  here  for 
everyone's  attention : 

MiRTiN  LirrHtE  Kiso.  Go  Home 
"Homespun  collars  and  home'jpun  he-srts 
vteoT  to  rags  In  foreign  parU,"  snld  House- 
man, i.!id  It  is  al.=o  true  of  homespun  char- 
IsoiA.  homespun  mnna,  and  pl.iln  eld  home- 
spun reputJtloa.  Of  no  one  Is  It  truer  than 
at  Dr.  M.irift  Lnthcr  King,  the  homemade 
£brri§n  policy  expert. 

TtiTe  1=  'omclhlng  positively  rldlculouB 
n^ii'jt  Dr-  Kirs  h-.bn,'V.hlna  nroiind  the  r  N. 
with  Amb',¥sador  Goldherg  and  solemnly  de- 
UvpTtiit.*  ^.iT^lS":f  -f  pronuncUimentocs  on  In- 
tern.'itri'' ri^  r*:.  "j"!!!  H/»  w:ints  pe^ce  in 
Vlctr..-.m.  WhT  -Ji.e-irt?  The  Vlctcor.g,  per- 
haps. riTT  p'-:f.  !.-j5  the  North  Vietnamese. 
riotther  'T  t. ;.■..•.•;  "re  listemtig  except  as  one 
Ustens  for  =:cr:5  of  wcnltne'!;  Iti  the  enemy. 
Ana  Dr  Kinc  ir  ers  that  Red  China  ought 
So  be  ndnilfed  f.  the  United  N.atlons.  Thte 
IE  nn  endle"!ly  cnmpllcjited  question  full  of 
commitments  to  many  nntlcns  nnd  a  genera- 
tion of  hlstnry.  none  of  v.huh  seems  to  have 
registered  on  Dr  King.  Jt  is  not  a  question 
tihftt  Is  about  to  be  solved  by  the  mindless 
repetition  of  trlr.ge-group  slogvois. 

Beyond  specifics,  there  la  the  Interesting 
assumption  thnt  Dr.  King  Is  somehow  quali- 
fied to  hold  nn  Informed  opinion  In  these 
matters.  let  Alone  to  express  It  in  public  with 
the  apparent  approbation  of  his  Govern- 
ment. He  gets  his  quitliacation  from  his 
»orl?  In  the  civil  rights  movement  which  has 
absolutely  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  area  he  now  surveys. 


The  further  assumption  about  hla  new  role 
is  that.  In  his  view,  the  civil  rights  question 
Is  now  solved  and  needs  him  no  longer,  IX 
this  is  indeed  the  case,  surely  there  are  other 
fields  even  more  desperately  la  need  of  hia 
niinl.-itratlons.  The  Broadway  stage,  for  one. 
has  biien  in  trouble  far  years  nnd  so  has  our 
loc?.l  ball  club.  What  about  the  newip.iper 
.■itrllte  In  New  York?  Or  the  rising  hemline 
on  women's  drBs.'!cs7 

It  he  thinks  about  It  at  all.  Dr.  King  can 
find  a  hundred  fields  of  human  endeavor  In 
which  he  can  do  less  harm  and  in  which  he 
is  at  least  as  well  qualified  aa  in  foreign 
policy. 


INCREASE     IN     EBA     REVOLVrNG 
FUND  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extf  !id  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  obiection, 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  -a  bill  to 
Increase  the  revolving  fund  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion from  Sl,725  million  to  S'2  billion. 
When  Public  Law  89-78  was  passed  on 
July  21.  increasing  the  SBA  revolving 
fund  authorization  for  purposes  of  the 
investment  company  program,  the  total 
authorization  set  out  hi  section  4'c)  of 
the  act  was  not  correspondinsly  In- 
creased, This  bill  will  correct  that  over- 
sight. One  hundred  tweiity  million  dol- 
lars of  the  proposed  Increase  is  for  that 
purpose. 

There  should,  however,  be  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  revolvhig  fund 
authorization  for  the  business  loan  and 
disaster  Io9n  programs.  This  bill  also 
contains  an  authorization  Increase  of 
S159  million  for  tliese  programs. 

We  all  remember  too  well  the  neces- 
sity for  curtailment  of  the  business  loan 
program  during  the  latter  part  of  1964 
and  the  first  part  of  1965  because  of  the 
extensive  call  on  disaster  funds  as  a 
result  of  the  Alaska  earthquake  and  oth- 
er disasters  during  1965.  This  should 
not  happen  asain. 

On  June  30,  1965.  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  appropriation  balance 
was  approximately  S40  million  for  all  of 
Its  financial  assistance  programs,  in- 
cluding the  disaster  loan  program:  S150 
million  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
196G,  As  a  result,  the  SBA  had  available 
no  more  than  S190  million  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year,  plus  repayments. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  demands  on  the 
revolving  fund  as  a  result  of  the  hurri- 
cane which  struck  .southern  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  the  gulf  coast  will  more 
than  deplete  the  available  balance  now 
outstanding. 

The  total  authorization  balance  to 
which  additional  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated is  only  $76  million  at  this  time. 
If  all  of  those  funds  were  appropriated. 
It  Is  doubtful  if  they  could  supply  the 
funding  need  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
hurricane,  alone.  We  may  have  other 
hurricanes — we  may  have  other  disas- 
ters— and  certainly  our  small  business 
loan  program  should  go  on. 


It  is  time  that  we  be  realistic— it  Is 
time  that  those  who  request  the  appro- 
priations should  plan  ahead  in  order  that 
these  programs  established  by  Congress 
may  be  maintained. 

We  must  not  fail  to  be  prepared  for 
disasters.  We  must  not  allow  the  revolv- 
ing fimd  and  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  disaster  and  business  loan 
programs  to  be  at  such  a  dangerous  low 
that  further  curtailment  may  again  be- 
come necessary. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  if  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  revolving  fund 
is  not  now  made  available  and  if  sub- 
stantia! supplemental  appropriations  are 
not  now  requested  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  that  agency  will  again 
be  out  cf  funds  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
If  so,  the  small  business  loan  program 
and  the  disaster  program  will  suffer 
severe  curtailment. 

These  are  not  wasted  fund.',— they  are 
not  grants  or  giveaways — these  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration arc  investments  in  the  future 
of  America. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  full  au- 
thorization be  utilized— it  is  not  neces- 
sarv  that  all  funds  appropriated  be  spent. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  a  sufficient  back- 
log in  funds  exists  to  protect  the  whole 
program.  To  tail  to  maintain  a  sub- 
stantial balance  available  for  these  pro- 
grams is  to  fail  to  anticipate  the  pos- 
sible needs  of  millions  of  Americans  and 
to  play  with  the  future  of  small  busino.ss. 

The  revolving  fund  authorization 
should  be  increased  at  this  time. 


"PERCOLATE  UP"  VERSUS  "TRICKLE 
DOWN"- THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENTS  APPROACH  TO  ECO- 
NOMICS—NO PLACE  FOR  SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20 
vears,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and. 
through  that,  have  had  .some  opportunity 
to  observe  the  functioning  of  our  econ- 
omv.  In  that  time,  there  was  one  fun- 
damental principle  that  has  been  re- 
affirmed time  and  time  again,  Tliat  is 
that  purchasing  power  which  is  made 
avnilable  to  the  people  of  the  country 
is  spent  over  and  over  again,  and  perco- 
lates up  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
economy.  But  when  measures  are 
adopted,  to  benefit  the  self-acclaimed 
"Chosen  few"  rich  and  give  them  special 
privileges,  the  money  does  not  trickle 
down.  It  is  sometimes  siphoned  off  into 
luxury  spending,  Swiss  bank  accounts, 
and  so  forth,  so  that  the  plain  people 
never  see  it. 

TWENTT-FIVE  OHLION  DOILASS  ADDtD  TO  OtH 
CROSS    N.4TIONAL    PHODt'CT — MORE    TO   COME 

We  have  excellent  proof  of  these  ob- 
servations in  the  1964  Income  and  cor- 
poration tax  cuts.    The  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
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nomic  Advisers  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  their  effect  on  the  economy,  and 
has  concluded  that  the  reductions  in 
personal  and  coiTJoration  taxes  have  al- 
ready added  S25  billion  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product — up  to  now.  Moreover, 
for  the  balance  of  this  year,  at  least  $10 
billion  more  in  increase  is  expected. 
Next  year,  there  w'lU  be  further  Increases 
in  the  gross  national  product  attributable 
to  the  tax  cut.  When  we  stop  to  think 
about  this,  it  makes  very  good  sen.se. 

When  consumers  get  a  tax  break  they 
spend  the  money  for  things  they  need 
and  this  stimulates  business  in  the  com- 
munity so  that  larger  orders  are  placed 
in  the  factories  and,  with  more  business, 
the  producers  are  able  to  increase  their 
production  and  expand.  So  the  effect  of 
an  increase  in  purchasing  power  spreads 
throughout  the  economy  and  multiplies 
Itself  and  results  in  a  much  greater  in- 
crease in  the  total  production  of  goods 
and  services. 

EXCISE   TAX    ALSO    HELPS    ECONOMT 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  excise  tax 
cut  enacted  this  year.  While  it  is  still 
early  in  the  game,  so  to  speak,  to  get  the 
final  results,  it  is  obvious  that  these  re- 
ductions are  providing  a  powerful  eco- 
nomic stimulus  because  they  have  per- 
mitted price  reductions  that  aid  the 
American  consumer.  The  estimated  to- 
tal of  reduction.  $4.6  billion,  will  have 
a  multiplier  effect  on  the  economy.  If 
passed  along  to  the  consumer  as  Intended 
by  the  Congress,  this  reduction  can  add 
$15  billion  to  our  gross  national  product. 
Moi-eover,  these  beneficial  effects  do  not 
die  out  in  a  year  or  so,  but  continue  to 
benefit  the  economy. 

Tliese  tax  reductions  are  an  excellent 
illustration  of  why  it  is  important  to 
base  our  economic  performance  on 
healthy,  strong,  purchasing  power.  In 
economics  as  in  politics,  strength  begins 
at  the  grassroots — with  the  people  of 
the  country, 

ECONOMIC    PHIVILECE    LE^DS    TO    ECONOMIC 
WEAKNESS 

The  road  to  economic  privilege  is  the 
road  to  economic  weakness  and  political 
weakness,  as  well.  There  should  be  no 
place  in  American  law  for  special  ad- 
vantages for  the  wealthy — be  it  special 
advantages  under  the  tax  laws,  special 
treatment  under  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  as  the  Du  Pont  Ti-ust  Is 
attempting  to  maintain,  or  special  privi- 
leges imder  the  now  proposed  amcnd- 
meiit-5  to  the  Bank  Merger  Act  which 
would  absolve  six  of  the  largest  banks  in 
the  country  from  violations  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 
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THE  REPUBLICANS'  TIME-HONORED 
CURE-ALL— RAISE  THE  INTEREST 
RATES    AND    TIGHTEN    MONEY 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent   to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the   gentleman  from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN,    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 

the  Republican  Party  issued  a  so-called 


position  paper  entitled  "The  Balance  of 
Payments,  the  Gold  Drain,  and  Your  Dol- 
lar." Enthrined  In  this  ill-fated  attempt 
to  establish  a  proper  prognosis  for  our 
balance-of-payments  ills,  is  the  Repub- 
lican's time-honored  cure-aU,  tight 
money,  and  high  interest  rates. 

In  the  many  years  tliat  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  House,  it  has 
become  more  than  apparent  to  me  that 
high  interest  rate  policy  is  a  selfish  at- 
tempt by  a  few  to  stifle  economic  growth 
for  the  short-sighted  benefit  of  a  small 
number  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  The 
facts  are  all  too  evident  to  prove  this 
case. 

I  am  saddened  at  my  Republican  col- 
leagues who  are  damning  one  of  the 
tools  that  have  caused  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy to  be  more  prosperous  than  any  in 
thi  history  of  man.  Perhaps  the  Re- 
publicans are  suggesting  that  this  coun- 
try adopt  the  stifling  economic  policies 
of  some  of  the  European  nations. 

The  Republican  Party  has  always 
praised  the  indigenous  genius  of  our  ma- 
terial success,  but  why.  I  w'onder,  are  they 
seeking  to  destroy  this  quality  now?  I 
hope  my  coUeaeues  on  the  opposite  side 
will  ponder  the  disastrous  effects  that  a 
credit  squeeze  and  high  interest  rates 
would  cause.  Blindness  to  the  disastrous 
actions  of  the  1920's  and  the  recession 
policies  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion is  no  defense  for  present  manmade 
blindness.  The  recommendations  of  this 
policy  statement  will  cause  the  Nation's 
economy  and  citizens  untold  hardship 
that  result  from  recession  and  a  depres- 
sion policy  of  tight  money  and  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  September 
13.  1965,  be  placed  in  the  Record  for  a 
further  elucidation  on  the  fallacies  of 
this  Republican  position  paper. 
The  GOP  ON  the  B-O-P 
The  Republican  Party's  publication  of 
position  papers  on  major  Issues — full  dis- 
cussions m  which  arguments  proceed  In 
orderly  fashion  from  promises  to  conclu- 
sions— Is  surely  contributing  to  a  higher 
level  of  political  discourse.  But  the  latest 
effort.  "The  Balance  of  Payments,  the  Gold 
Drain,  and  Your  Dollar."  Is  more  likely  to 
generate  heat  than  shed  light. 

Some  of  the  OOP's  strictures  on  our 
balance-of-payments  (B-O-Pl  policies  are 
well  placed.  It  Is  true,  for  example,  that  the 
efforts  to  stanch  the  outflow  of  capital  are, 
over  the  longer  run,  self-defeating.  And  one 
can  hardly  fault  the  authors  of  the  state- 
ment when  they  charge  that  those  restraints 
are  inhibiting  the  expansion  of  world  trade. 
When  they  pass  from  diagnosis  to  prescrip- 
tion, however,  the  GOP  doctors  seem  to 
throw  caution  to  winds.  They  advocate  a 
monetary  policy  that  "will  narrow  Interest- 
rate  differentials  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries"  and  Judging  from  the 
remark  about  the  administration's  policy  of 
artlfically  low  rates.  It  Is  we  who  would  have 
to  come  tip  to  the  high  European  level.  But 
boosting  long-term  rates  to  the  6-7  percent 
range  prevailing  In  Europe  would  result  In 
a  reces-slon  In  the  American  economy. 

A  second  quarrel  with  the  GOP  Is  over  a 
matter  of  political  timing.  It  proposes  that 
our  European  military  force  of  some  700,000 
should  be  replaced  by  a  small  detachment, 
a  move  that  would  reduce  the  pas-ments 
deficit  by  more  than  81  billion.  But  Is  this 
the  time,  on  the  eve  of  West  German  elec- 
tions, to  propose  a  sharp  reduction  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Europe?    At  some  time  in  the 


future  such  a  proposal  might  be  appropriate. 
To  implement  It  now  would  involve  a  polit- 
ical sacrifice,  the  cost  of  which — if  indeed  it 
can  be  calculated — would  far  exceed  tlie  Im- 
provement in  the  balance  of  paymeuts. 

The  document  conciudr-s  with  the  warning 
that  the  party  in  power  must  be  responsible 
for  t'ne  consequences  of  the  failures  to  solve 
the  payments  problem.  That  Is  true,  but 
the  opposition  party  would  do  well  to  think 
through  the  consequences  of  its  own  poUcy 
recojnmendations. 


PROPOSALS  MADE  TO  REJUVENATE 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mar.vland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Members  of  this  House  have  been  advised 
from  time  to  time,  the  Nation's  privately 
owned  commercial  shipping  fleet  is 
rapidly  approaching  obsolescence.  Many 
of  these  vessels  were  built  during  World 
War  II  and  they  are  economically  out- 
moded by  the  more  modern  ships  of  Eu- 
rope's maritime  nations.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  merchant  fleet  will  be  far 
past  the  official  25-year  useful  age  before 
they  can  be  replaced  under  the  present 
Maritime  Administration's  rebuilding 
program  of  16  to  18  vessels  annually. 

The  defense,  as  Is  well  known,  is  budg- 
etary. Under  present  practices,  the 
Government  pays  50  percent  or  slightly 
more,  of  the  cost  of  constructing  vessels. 
which  is  a  difference  between  cost  in 
foreign  yards  and  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result,  the  budgets  of  the  past  few 
years  have  included  approximately  SlOO 
million  toward  the  building  of  the  16  to 
18  vessels  approved  by  Maritime. 

Now  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  Amer- 
ica has  come  forward  with  a  program  of 
deferred  financing,  both  for  the  presently 
subsidized  operators  who  must  replace 
their  vessels  at  the  end  of  25  years  service 
and  for  urgently  needed  new  construc- 
tion of  tramp  ships  and  other  bulk  car- 
riers, of  which  this  country  is  sadly 
lacking. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  T.  Connor,  the  president  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Coimcil.  Edwin  M.  Hood, 
has  outlined  a  procedure  developed  by 
Ernst  &  Ernst,  accountants  and  finance 
research  specialists,  whereby  the  50  new 
vessels  per  year  that  will  be  required  for 
the  next  5  years  to  prevent  block  obso- 
lescence can  be  built  for  lower  expendi- 
tures than  are  now  being  provided 
annually. 

Not  only  will  such  step-up  construc- 
tion place  U.S.  shipping  in  a  truly  com- 
petitive position  with  all  the  world,  but 
the  Ernst  It  Ernst  figures  forecast  both 
a  pronounced  reduction  in  operating 
and  construction  subsidies  and  a  greater 
efSciency  in  operation  of  these  newer 
modern  vessels. 

Full  details  of  the  plan  have  been  sup- 
plied to  House  Members  directly  con- 
cerned with  maritime  finances  and  op- 
erations, and  a  comprehensive  summarj' 
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of  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  findings  is  sub- 
mitted herewith. 

Rr.EJlLS     PI.»N     To     RrjUVENATE     US       MzR- 

CHANT  Marine  WrrHorx  AoomoNAL  Feb- 
ER^L  Support  Pxtnos 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
has  been  advised  by  the  spokesman  for  the 
Nation's  private  shipyard  Industry  that  the 
long-overdue  expansion  and  modernization 
of  the  Nation's  overaged  merchant  fleet  can 
be  accomplished  without  Imposing  any  addi- 
tional drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  was  made  ltno'*-n  today  by  Edwin  M. 
Hood  president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America,  who  released  the  findings  of  a 
special  research  study  commissioned  by  his 
trade  association  which  reveals  that  a  Isrge- 
scale  neet  replacement  prop-am  could  be 
undertaken  within  existing  leveU  of  govern- 
mental  support  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Tlie  study  was  made  by  the  accounting  firm 
of  Ernst  &  Ernst.  AUo  made  public  was  the 
text  of  a  September  9  letter  which  Hood 
sent  to  Secretary  Connor  with  a  copy  of  the 
5e-pace  research  report. 

In  essence,  the  report  recommends  modl- 
tJcatlon  of  existing  procedures  which  require 
the  Governmeut  to  pay  virtually  In  a  lump 
sum  up  to  55  percent  of  the  construction 
cost  of  a  subsidized  ship  by  the  time  of 
delivery.  It  suggests  that  the  Government's 
share  of  the  cost  be  spread  over  the  25-year 
economic  life  of  the  ship  Under  the  annual 
amortization  plan,  according  to  the  report, 
the  annual  cost  to  the  Government  of  a  $10 
minion  ship,  at  ft  dllTerentlal  subsidy  of  50 
percent,  would  be  »320,000  rather  than  35 
million  paid  upon  delivery  of  the  vessel. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Secretary 
Connor.  Hood  pointed  out;  "A  principal  fiic- 
tor  In  the  present  maritime  problem  Is  the 
requirement  that  20  years  of  construction 
activity  must  be  compressed  into  the  next 
few  years  due  to  obsolescence  of  World  War 
n  vessels.  The  amortization  approach  then 
represents  a  unique  solution  to  the  trouble- 
some problem  of  block  obsolescence — how  to 
level  yearly  capital  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  subsidizing  vessel  con- 
struction while  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  quality  of  the  fleet  Moreover,  from  our 
standpoint.  It  offers  a  logical  answer  to  the 
question— how  to  utilize  Idle  US,  shipyard 
capacity  for  the  construction  of  US.  flag  ships 
with  consequent  employment  for  U.S.  workers 
without  placing  an  extraordinary  burden 
on  the  Public  Treasury." 

Hood  also  stressed  that  the  Ernst  &  Ernst 
study  had  exposed  serious  phortcomlncrs  In 
the  Government's  Interagency  Maritime 
Task  Force's  analysis  of  a  recent  proposal 
calling  for  an  expansion  of  the  US. -flag 
tanker  and  bulk  carrier  fleet. 

The  shipyard's  spokesman  told  Secretary 
Connor  "we  cannot  escape  the  Impression 
that  the  Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force 
has  engaged  In  expediency  and  a  certain 
amount  of  superflclallty.  almost  to  the  point 
of  seeming  to  fortify  a  preconceived  contra- 
position "  He  then  clte-l  seven  specific  ana- 
lytical and  statistical  deficiencies  which,  he 
contends,  distorted  the  task  force's  evalua- 
tion of  the  Kheel  report. 

Ttie  Ernst  &  Ernst  study  revealed  that  the 
■US.  merchant  fleet  Is  composed  predomi- 
nantly of  ships  which  will  reach  the  end  of 
their  useful  lives  simultaneously  within  the 
next  few  years  And  It  pointed  out.  the 
shipping  Industry  lacks  an  effectual  mecha- 
nism to  prSMde  the  capital  needed  to  replace 
these  ships  with  modern  vessels.  Merely 
keeping  pace  wfih  the  obsolescence  overtak- 
Ine  the  existing  fi**'-  would  require  the  con- 
struction of  50  Iprge  ships  per  year  for  the 
next  5  years  at  afi  annual  capital  Investment 
of  S5.39  mllllo:^ 

A  proeram  to  Increase  the  U.S.-fif>g  vessels' 
carriage  of  the  Nation's  foreign  trade  tonnage 
from  the  present  level  i  below  9  perecnt  i   to 


25  percent  by  1975  would  require  the  con- 
struction of  85  ships  annually  for  the  next 
5  years  at  a  capital  expenditure  of  »700  mil- 
lion annually.  To  achieve  a  50  percent  par- 
ticipation In  the  foreign  trade  movement, 
111  ships  per  year  would  have  to  be  built 
during  this  period  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,173 
million. 

In  recent  years.  Government  expenditures 
to  sustain  the  American-flag  merchant  fleet 
have  averaged  about  $390  million  annually, 
.tpproxlmately  »300  million  Is  accounted  for 
by  direct  subsidies  to  place  the  subsidized 
operators  of  300  ships  on  a  cost  parity  with 
their  foreign-flag  competitors.  (Koughly 
»200  million  is  represented  by  operating  sub- 
sidies and  approximately  »100  million  has 
been  for  ship  construction  subsidies.)  Addi- 
tionally, the  Government  has  paid  about  »90 
million  annually  In  the  form  of  premium 
c.irgo  rates  to  the  so-called  nonsubsldlzed 
operators  for  the  transportation  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes. 

The  SIOO  million  for  subsidized  ship  con- 
struction has  resulted  In  orders  for  an  aver- 
age of  15  or  16  shl[>s  per  year  for  subsidized 
operators.  The  nonsubsldlzed  segment  of 
the  fleet,  however,  has  not  received  Federal 
assistance  for  new  ship  construction.  As  a 
consequence,  this  fleet  Is  composed  nearly 
exclusively  of  Inefflclent.  overaged  vessels 
of  World  W.ir  II  vint.ige. 

Since  the  ship  operators,  particularly  the 
nonsubsldlzed  lines,  haven't  the  capital  to 
undertake  ship  construction  without  Gov- 
ernment a.=.slstance.  and  the  Government  haa 
shovrn  no  InclUnatlon  to  expand  the  sub- 
sidized ship  construction  program,  the  ways 
and  means  to  accomplish  replacement  of  the 
obsolete  vessels  has  been  the  major  dilemma 
faced  by  the  Government  and  the  private 
maritime  Industry.  It  w.is  pointed  out. 

The  solution  to  this  problem,  according 
to  the  Ernst  b  Ernst  report.  Is  replacement 
of  the  existing  construction  subsidy  pro- 
cedures with  a  construction  amortization 
plan  which  would  permit  a  massive  ship  re- 
placement program  to  be  undertaken  without 
the  concurrent  requirement  of  Increased  con- 
struction subsidy  appropriations.  The  plan. 
It  was  emphasized,  not  only  would  retain 
the  foreign  cost-parity  iMneflts  received  by 
p.-esently  subsidized  lines,  but  also  extend 
them  to  the  nonsubsldlzed  lines  engaged  In 
foreign  trade.  Additionally,  ■'4  new  vessels 
for  the  domestic  fleet  could  be  built  with 
an  annual  amortization  subsidy  of  only 
115  million. 

Under  the  proposed  amortization  plan  the 
Government  would  equalize  the  ship  con- 
struction cost  disparity  between  United 
States  and  foreign  shipyards  by  paying  the 
ship  operator  an  amount  each  year  which 
would  reduce  the  annual  mortgage  payment 
for  a  ship  to  the  level  that  would  have  been 
Incurred  had  the  ship  been  built  at  foreign 
price  levels.  Accordingly,  the  ship  operator 
would  obtain  mortgajges  from  private  lend- 
ing Institutions  covering  the  entire  cost  of 
the  ship,  less  the  12";-percent  Investment 
required  by  law.  The  Government  would 
compensate  the  operator  for  the  United 
States  versus  foreign  construction  differen- 
tial each  year  over  the  25-year  economic  life 
of  the  ship — rather  than  paying  the  entire 
cost  differential  In  1  or  2  years  while  the  ship 
Is  being  built  The  following  example  ex- 
plains how  the  proposed  amortization  plan 
would  work  ■ 

a.  Assume  a  ship  would  cctst  «10  million 
If  built  In  US.  shipyards  and  15  million  In 
foreign  shipyards. 

b  Under  the  present  plan,  the  ship  op- 
erator would  receive  a  85  million  construc- 
tion subsidy  payment  from  the  Government 
at  the  outset.  He  would  mortgage  S3.750.00O 
of  the  remaining  »5  million  payable  over 
25  years:  the  balance  of  »1,250,0&0  would 
come  from  his  own  reserves 

c  Under  the  amortization  sutjsldy  plan, 
the    operator   would   procure   an   additional 


mortgage  for  16  million  which  would  be 
retired  by  the  Government  over  25  yeans 
Assuming  a  4-percent  Interest  rate  (approil. 
mately  the  current  rate  for  long-term  Treas- 
ury bonds),  the  Government's  annual  pay- 
ment would  be  $320,000,  rather  than  S3  mil- 
Hon  paid  by  dellveo' 

In  outlining  the  benefits  which  would  ic- 
crue  from  the  proposed  construction  amorti- 
zation plan,  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  report  cited 
the  following  examples : 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Government.  In- 
eluding  operating-subsidy  and  construction 
amortization  payments,  of  the  subsidized 
fleet  would  be  reduced  by  JU  mUllon,  Ir, 
addition,  two-thirds  of  the  present  annua! 
construction  subsidy,  or  $67  million,  would 
t>e  unnecessary. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Government  of  tbe 
nonstibsldlzed  fleet  employed  in  foreign 
trade  i  If  It  were  replaced  with  new  ships 
via  the  construction  amortization  plani 
would  be  reduced  by  $24  million.  (The 
present  annual  Government  outlays  in  the 
form  of  premium  cargo  rates  paid  for  cargo 
preference  shipments  amount  to  891,3 
million.  1 

A  new  domestic  dry  car?;o  fleet  of  34 
freighters  and  10  bulk  carriers  to  meet  future 
needs  could  be  attained  with  an  annuo; 
amortization  subsidy  of  $15  million. 

The  net  effect  of  Implemeiitlng  all  three 
programs  would  be  an  annual  reduction  of 
$23  million  In  terms  of  operating  subsidy 
payments  at  present  levels.  Since  these  cal- 
culations Include  the  construction  amortiza- 
tion subsidy,  $67  million  per  year  presently 
programed  for  replacement  of  alx)ut  200 
ships  to  be  constructed  hy  the  subsidized 
lines  over  the  next  13  or  14  years  would  not 
be  necessary — or  would  be  available  for  fleet 
expansion. 

Increasing  the  capacity  of  the  dry  cargo 
fleet  to  a  size  adequate  to  carry  all  our 
domestic  oceanborne  commerce  plus  25  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  commrrce  would  result 
In  an  additional  annual  subsidy  cxpendlturf 
of  SS6  million.  Of  that  amount  $31  million 
would  be  for  amortization  sutaldy. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Secretary 
Connor.  Hood  Indicated  that  the  Interest 
costs  to  the  Government  li.hercnt  In  the 
amortization  plan  would  be  offset  by  the 
Interest  earnings  effect  resulting  from  the 
Government's  delayed  capital  expenditure. 

For  further  Information,  please  contact 
Walter  E,  Dates,  Assistant  to  the  President 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730  K 
Street  NW..  Washington. DC. 


MAINTAINING  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM 

Mr  'WELTNER,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Geor0a? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ■WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  my  Committee  on  Bankins 
and  Currency,  the  Honoiable  Wbighi 
P,\TM,*N.  of  'Texas,  introduced  HM.  48 
on  January  4.  1965. 

This  bill  would  make  firrns  who  solicit 
and  knowingly  obtain  unfair  price  ad- 
vantage, including  secret  rebates,  equally 
guilty  of  antitrust  law  violations  with 
those  who  grant  them.  It  would  provide 
further  substance  to  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  of  1936  by  enforcing  the  pro- 
hibition of  secret  rebates  between  buyer 
and  seller. 

In  a  recent  poll  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  61  per- 
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cent  favored  this  legislation,  34  percent 
opposed,  and  5  percent  ^vere  imdeclded, 
I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Patman 
for  his  continued  interest  In  the  small 
businessman.  I  applaud  his  efforts  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 
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REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON  THE 

UNITED  NATIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Ellsworth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUcasues  a  news  release  from  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  the  United 
Nations  of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence Included  is  the  news  release  and 
the  statement  of  the  task  force.  The 
text  of  both  follow: 

On  the  eve  of  the  convening  of  the  20th 
General  Assembly  of  the  UiUted  Natlotis.  the 
House  of  Representatives  Republican  Task 
Force  on  the  United  Nations  called  upon 
President  Johnson  to  exercise  positive  and 
constructive  U.S.  leadership  m  the  Assembly 
session. 

The  Republican  Task  Force  Is  chaired  by 
Congressman  John  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
The  other  members  are: 

FR.ANCZS  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio. 

Wn-LiAM  S.  M*iLLiAHD  Of  California. 

Edward  J.  Deewujski  of  nilnols. 

Hexman  T.  Schneebbli  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  F.  Ellsworth  of  Kansas. 

C.^BLFTON  J.  King  of  New  York. 

Chaeles  McC  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Charles  A.  Moshfb  of  Ohio. 

Ben  Rnrjx  of  South  Dakota. 

Etanlet  R.  TtTPPER  of  Maine. 

Ckesteb  L.  Mize  of  Kansas. 

J-  William  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

The  task  force  cited  several  areas  In  which 
the  United  States  could  take  responsible  In- 
itiatives to  help  strengthen  the  world  orga- 
nization: Establishing  reasonable  and  firm 
procedures  for  the  financing  of  U.N.  opera- 
tions by  all  of  the  members,  encouraging 
more  effective  machinery  for  U.N.  peace- 
keeping efforts,  establishing  guidelines  for 
relations  between  the  world  organization 
and  regional  collective  secu-lty  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  calling  for  further  UN  study  and 
efforts  to  deal  effectively  with  the  worldwide 
population  explosion,  and  withholding  mem- 
bership in  the  D.N.  to  Red  China. 

Statement  of  the  Task  Force 
■K%  the  United  Nations  enters  Its  third 
decade.  It  Is  more  necessary  than  ever  that 
s  viable  world  organization  with  the  prestige 
accumulated  In  a  number  of  successful 
peacekeeping  efforts  In  the  past,  should  re- 
ceive the  wholehearted  active  support  of  the 
17 -S-  Government, 

It  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  ex- 
ercise firm  and  consistent  leadership  in  the 
D  N  5e,<5ion  now  openlng. 

The  prolonged  financial  crisis  of  the  or- 
Sanizatlon  and  the  decision  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  Ignore  the  charter  after  originally 
Insisting  upon  Its  rigid  application  have 
greatly  undermined  confidence  In  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  United  Nations,  It  is,  there- 
'ore,  of  the  greatest  urgency  that  the  John- 


son administration  take  positive  steps  to 
reestablish  our  country's  position  of  lead- 
ership within  the  United  Nations  In  order 
to  serve  the  noble  purposes  for  which  It  was 
founded  20  years  ago. 

The  administration  has  made  a  faltering 
start.  Its  decision  to  retreat  on  the  U,N. 
financing  L-jsue  was  made  without  serious 
effort  to  secure  equivalent  Soviet  concessions. 

The  administration's  decision  to  shut  Its 
eyes  to  past  violations  of  article  19  of  the 
charter  docs  not  assure  the  BUCceK.«ftil  fi- 
nancing of  future  U.N.  operations.  We  hope 
that  the  administration  will  seek  an  emi- 
nently fair  formula  for  assuring  the  United 
Nations  of  the  funds  needed  to  act — without 
casting  upon  the  United  States  alone  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  financial  solvency 
of  the  world  organization. 

There  are  two  specific  areas  where  UN. 
peacekeeping  operations  could  be  strength- 
ened. The  first  would  be  an  expansion  of 
personnel  and  functions  of  the  Military  Ad- 
visors Group  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretiur 
General.  The  Military  Advisors  Group  should 
be  able  to  advise  the  Secretary  General  of 
forces  available  for  any  operation  In  which 
he  Is  authorized  to  act  and  It  should  be 
capable  of  effective  coordination  In  the  es- 
tablishment and  functioning  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces  In  any  threat  to  the  peace. 

L,ast  June,  a  proposal  was  made  by  several 
Republican  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  U.S.  first  brigade  of  1.000  tech- 
nicians and  logistical  experts  In  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  earmarked  lor  the  use  of  the  United 
Nations  In  peacekeeping  emergencies.  This 
proposal  merits  administration  support. 
Another  problem  that  needs  attention  Is  the 
competition  between  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  machinery  and  that  of  regional 
International  bodies.  The  dispatch  of  a 
United  Nations  mission  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  last  spring  when  the  OAS  already 
had  a  mission  on  the  spot  complicated  the 
task  of  the  Inter-Ameiican  organization. 
This  kind  of  competition  makes  peacekeep- 
ing operations  more  difficult. 

Steps  should  be  taken  during  the  forth- 
coming session  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
assure  serious  consideration  of  more  effi- 
cacious ways  by  which  regional  organiza- 
tions can  function  without  either  (a)  Im- 
pinging upon  the  authority  of  the  world 
organization,  or  (b)  allowing  a  period  of 
buck-passing  between  the  U,N.  and  the  re- 
gional grouping  to  prolong  a  crisis  and 
threat  to  the  peace. 

Not  the  least  Important  program  of  the 
UN,  which  the  United  States  should  back  Is 
Its  measures  to  meet  the  problems  arising 
out  of  the  population  explosion  In  the  under- 
developed countries,  A  beginning  has  been 
made:  the  task  force  calls  for  positive  action 
to  go  forward  in  this  direction- 
Communist  governments  may  launch  a 
campaign  to  grant  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  to  Red  China,  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
administration  will  maintain  the  pMt 
record  of  US,  delegations  to  the  UN,,  under 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Presi- 
dents, in  successftUly  defeating  any  such 
move.  The  dally  record  of  Red  Chinese  In- 
volvement In  wars  In  Asia  forms  an  eloquent 
testimony  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion can  Red  China  be  considered  a  "peace- 
loving  nation.'*  a  requirement  which  the 
V3i.  Charter  specifies  for  its  members. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  NORTH  HAR- 
VARD STREET,  ALLSTON.  MASS.. 
REVISITED 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  ■WidnallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'WTDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  19  I  placed  in  the  Congbe-ssional 
Record  the  sorry  storj-  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority's  attempts  to 
oust  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
from  perfectly  good  homes  to  make  way 
for  a  luxury  apartment  building  in  the 
North  Hanard  Street  area  of  Allston, 
Ma,ss.  A  number  of  dents  have  occurred 
since  that  time  that  deser\'e  mention, 
which  are  detailed  in  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts and  letters  I  will  include  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

First,  the  residents  of  North  Harvard 
Street  chartered  a  bus  and  visited  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  to  see  de- 
mocracy in  action,  Dr,  Robert  Weaver, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator, refused  to  see  the  delegation 
on  the  grounds  that  this  was  a  local 
matter,  despite  the  requirement  in  the 
1964  Housing  Act  that  the  Administra- 
tor mu.<;t  make  a  finding  that  rehabilita- 
tion cannot  achieve  the  objecti'.es  of  the 
urban  renewal  plan  before  a  clearance 
project  such  as  the  North  Harvard  Street 
project  can  be  put  into  operation  I  was 
successful,  however,  in  arranginp  a  meet- 
ing between  the  delegation  and  William 
Slayton,  the  Urban  Renewal  Commis- 
sioner, 

Later  that  day,  three  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation 
responded  to  the  pleas  of  the  residents 
of  the  North  Hansard  Street  urban  re- 
newal area  and  called  on  UR.^  Commis- 
sioner Slayton  to  seek  a  halt  in  the  dem- 
olition and  evictions  being  carried  on  by 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  un- 
til a  review  of  the  planned  clearance  and 
high  income  reuse  could  be  made.  It 
Ls  my  undersiandin.g  that  activity  in 
General  has  been  at  a  standstill  since 
that  time,  and  I  think  our  coUeacue,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr,  O'Neill!  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  in  this  regard  Joining 
him  in  the  appeal  were  Senators  Salton- 
stall  and  Edward  Kensedy,  The 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachu.setls  [Mr. 
O'Neill]  is  quoted  in  the  Boston  Herald 
of  August  17.  1965,  as  describing  the 
area  as  "basically  a  good  one."  and  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  after  see- 
ing pictures  of  the  well-kept  houses  and 
yards. 

I  have  been  Informed,  however,  that 
the  Federal  officials  in  the  New  York 
urban  renewal  regional  office,  after  a 
very  cursory  examination  of  the  North 
Harvard  Street  urban  renewal  project 
area,  have  declared  it  unfit  for  rehabili- 
tation and  thus  marked  it  for  clearance. 
This  is  contrary  not  only  to  what  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  observed  about  the 
conditions  of  the  area,  but  runs  in  the 
face  of  findings  by  groups  ranging  from 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing,  local  and  State 
Democratic  representatives,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  10  of  the  top  ranking 
city  planners  in  the  State,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic City  Council  of  Boston  itself.  A 
possible  reason  for  the  reluctance  to  act 
on  the  part  of  Federal  and  local  officials 
IS  outlined  in  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
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the  American  Institute  of  Planning  and 
the  former  director  of  the  special  Mass- 
achusetts State  Committee  on  Low  In- 
come Housing,  Chester  W.  Hartman, 
which  I  will  include  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  Mr.  Havtman  considers  this 
reluctance  to  be  based  on  a  desire  to 
punish  the  residents  of  the  area  for  their 
action  in  oppo.slng  the  power.s  that  be 
tt-ilhin  the  urban  renewal  m.'ichinery  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Losue.  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  director,  has  characterized  his 
opposition  in  the  North  Harvard  Street 
project  controvcisy  as  a  group  of  out- 
siders, and  a  band  of  hard-core  irre- 
sponsibles.  I  recently  received  a  copy  of 
a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Logue  from  one 
of  these  people.  Mr.  Donald  C.  Byron, 
chairman.  Cambridee  Friends  of  North 
Har%'ard  Street.  Mr.  Byron  notes  that 
the  group  of  irresponsibles  is  made  up, 
almost  entirely,  of  Harvard  graduates 
Mid  property  owners,  between  the  ages  of 
35  and  80.  all  Democrats  and  liberals,  and 
includes  four  or  five  members  of  some  of 
Bostons  oldest  and  most  dlstingtiished 
families.  Harvard  Square  and  MIT  pro- 
fcs,sors.  and  the  world  renowed  interna- 
tional lawyer  and  adviser  to  five  Presi- 
dents. Grenville  Clark.  Mr.  Byron  ob- 
serves to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministrator, a  non-Bostonian,  that: 

We  have  the  curious  notion  that  what 
happens  to  the  buildings,  nelehborhooda  iind 
people  of  this  city  is  as  much  our  concern 
a^  yours. 

In  the  past  2  years.  Congress  and  the 
President  have  both  expressed  concern 
over  the  need  to  emphasize  rehabilita- 
tion and  preserve  neighborhoods,  and  to 
construct  more  low-income  housing  and 


I  Include  a  number  of  items,  including 
the  newspaper  articles  with  the  letters 
mentioned: 

(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald.  Aug.  22. 
13651 

LETrEBS  From  Ovr  Readers:  Locoe  and 
North  Hahv.muj  STBEirt 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

There  was  one  part  of  Jim  Morso'a  excellent 
story  on  the  North  Harvard  Street  renewal 
project  In  last  Sunday's  Herald  which  truly 
shocked  me.  That  was  Development  Admln- 
Utnitor  Logue's  statement  that  despite  his 
own  douhts  about  the  wisdom  of  this  project, 
"I  gave  lit)  my  support  because  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  out  there  at  the  1962  hear- 
ings." Is  it  au  exaggeration  to  term  this 
na  outrageously  Uresponslble  position  for  a 
public  official  to  talce?  It  appears  that  for 
Logue  the  question  Is  not  one  of  applying 
professional  standards  and  devising  t*e  best 
posilble  project  for  the  city,  but  one  of 
taking  punitive  action  against  persons  whose 
attitudes  he  does  not  like  and  following 
through  on  a  3-year-old  grudge.  The  finan- 
cial aids  and  Inndtaklng  powers  bestowed 
by  urban  renewal  represents  a  potentially 
useful  tool;  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the 
great  powers  given  to  whoever  directs  such 
a  program  ought  to  be  In  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  uses  them  Instead  us  a  weapon. 
The  message  Logue  wishes  to  give  to  other 
neighborhood  groups  in  the  city  U  clear: 
either  behave  yourself  i  i.e.  do  not  seriously 
oppose  what  we  are  doing),  or  we'll  sick  the 
bulldozers  on  you. 

It  Is  possible  too  that  this  same  punitive 
attitude  toward  the  people  of  North  Harvard 
Street  is  evident  In  the  mayor's  otherwise 
sensible  suggestion  that  a  "blue  ribbon 
p.snel"  be  appointed  to  submit  a  new  reuse 
plan  as  an  alternative  to  the  present  plans 
to  construct  a  high-rise  luxury  apartment 
house.  For  the  mayor  has  indicated  that 
the  panel's  role  should  be  only  to  decide 
what  reuse  is  made  of  the  site  after  the  land 
is  cleared.     But  part  of  a  reevaluatlon  of  this 


construct  more  luw-uiuuiuc  ">^"-'"  *  "•  "  nro  «^t  must  Involve  the  basic  question  of 

preserve   present  housing   «;here  it  wil  P--^°i,^'„X  ,and  sLuld  be  cleared  at  all. 

serve    this   purpose.      Mayor   CoIUns   ol  ^^^  ^^^^.  ^j  ^^^  present  buildings  can  be 

Bo.ston  has  recognized,  in  part,  ttiis  new  ^^ved.  and  is  this  a  better  course  of  action 

approach   in   Iris   decision   to   appoint   a  than  total  clearance?     The  sensible  course 

blue  ribbon  council  to  investigate  a  dif-  of  action  is  to  leave  open  all  present  alterna- 
fer 


Is  35  to  80.  We  are  all  prourban  renewal 
but  against  your  totally  outdated,  bankrupt 
and  undemocratic  policies.  You  lost  the 
people  of  this  city  some  time  ago;  you  Ion 
the  businessmen  and  realtors  this  summer; 
you  are  in  process  of  losing  the  intellectuals. 
Wliile  the  rest  of  the  country  has  moved  on 
to  comprehensive  neighborhood  rehabilita- 
tion, while  other  planners  have  le.irned  to 
plan  with  the  people,  all  we  he.ir  from  you 
Is  "relocation  of  500  and  1.300  fajnllles." 

We  find  Mayor  Collins'  "blue  ribbon 
panel"  a  totally  Inadequate  solution,  as  Rep- 
resentative WiDNALL.  of  New  Jersey,  has  so 
aptly  characterized  it,  to  the  problem  of 
North  Harvard  Street  since  it  will  render  its 
decision  after  the  residenta  have  been  forced 
from  their  neighborhood.  Our  group  will 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  a  rehabilitation 
plan  for  North  Harvard  Street  that  leaves  all 
existing  structures  standing,  returns  titles 
to  all  remaining  residents  .and  uses  the 
cleared  land  for  low-income  housing.  If  you 
should  be  foolish  enough  to  recommence  the 
demolition  at  North  Harvard  Street,  and  If 
you  should  by  some  miracle  succeed  In  razing 
the  neighborhood,  then  North  Harvard  Street 
is  going  to  become  a  rallying  cry  that  wUl. 
we  predict,  bind  the  BRA  hand  and  foot 
within  the  tight  confines  of  local  referendums 
within  18  months.  Some  of  us  at  least  are 
prepared  to  work  for  such  a  project  which, 
as  you  know,  has  already  been  launched. 

We  are  sorry  you  think  we  are  "outside 
agitators  ■'  Many  of  our  families  came  to 
Boston  over  300  years  ago  and  we  have  the 
curious  notion  that  what  happens  to  the 
buildings,  neighborhoods,  and  people  of  this 
city  Is  as  much  our  concern  as  yours  It  is 
you  in  fact  who  is  the  outsider.  Go  back  to 
your  drawing  boards  and  draw  some  plans 
that  are  acceptable  to  the  neighborhoods  o( 
this  city  and  perhaps  then  we  shall  be  ob:e 
to  get  on  with  the  new  Boston.  The  new 
Boston  will  not.  repeat  not.  be  forced  dowc 
our  throats  with  policemen's  flfits  and  billy- 
clubs. 

We  shall  see  you  at  the  sit-in  at  the  next 
Allston  eviction. 

Yours  truly. 

DoNAti)  C.  Bybon, 
C'lafrman,  Cambridge  Friends  of  North 
Harvard  Street. 

IProm  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug.  14.  19651 


ent  developer  and  a  different  reuse  for     «'«?: '-'.r'-^.lf„^'"":h"l'=1ots  w^^^^^^  Weaver   RErcsjs   To_  M«._  Wtth    A.tsro» 


the  area.  In  deciding  to  have  the  entire 
North  Harvard  Street  urban  renewal 
project  area  torn  down  first,  however,  he 
has  unfortunately  precluded  the  logical 
alternatives  of  rehabilitation  and  conser- 
vation of  the  neighborhood.  I  will  await 
with  interest  to  see  if  the  Federal  officials 
In  New  York  and  Washington  live  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  housing  laws  with  respect 
to  rehabilitation  and  conservation,  or 
whether  they  will  again  fall  back  on  legal 
technicalities  in  order  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  a  perilous  political  dilemma. 
The  irony  of  it  all.  if  they  take  this    Mr.  Edward  Ldcue 


construction  only  on  those  lots  which  must 
be  cleared. 

Mr.  Logue.  In  the  Herald  article.  Is  quoted 
as  calling  the  North  Harvard  Street  protest 
an  "eflort  to  destroy  the  BRA."  It  Is  not. 
It  Is  an  eftort  to  reorient  the  renewal  program 
so  as  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  those  people  who  need  help  the  most.  If 
the  BRA  Is  destroyed.  It  will  be  because  Mr. 
Logue  and  others  have  been  too  Inflexible 
to  make  the  changes  that  the  people  and  the 
times  demand. 

Chester  W.  Habtmaw. 

Cambridge. 
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course  of  inaction,  will  be  that  they  will 
place  themselves  in  an  even  more  un- 
favorable position.  There  is  already  talk 
of  forcing  on  to  the  ballot  for  November 
1966  a  proposal  which  would  require  a 
referendum  for  all  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects in  Massachusetts.  The  national  re- 
percussions are  obvious.  As  one  who  has 
contributed  to  the  urban  renewal  laws, 
and  cosponsored  the  last  two  major  hous- 
ing bills,  I  regret  the  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. This  grassroots  reaction,  how- 
ever, is  Inevitable  if  the  urban  renewal 
program  continues  with  its  North  Har- 
vard Street-type  projects. 


BoHon,  ,Vass, 

Dear  Mr.  Looce:  Enclosed  please  find  copy 
of  letter  delivered  to  William  Siayton  by  my 
wife  who  accompanied  the  busload  of  Allston 
resldenU  to  Washington.  August  16.  1965. 

our  little,  growing,  group  of  Cambridge 
"hard-core  Irresponsibles"  already  Includes 
former  Harvard  overseer,  world-renowned 
international  lawyer  and  adviser  to  five  U.S. 
Presidents.  Grenville  Clark  (he  has  been  pay- 
ing the  lion's  share  of  Attorney  William  P. 
Homan's  law  fee  all  along! .  four  or  five  mem- 
bers of  some  of  Bostons  oldest  and  most  dls-      —    „„._..         .  ^v     r.~for,  R» 

tinguished  families,  some  Harvard  Square  '"  '^elr  struggle  to  prevent  the  Boston  R 
businessmen  and  architects,  a  handful  of  development  Authority  from  razing  their 
Harvard  and  MIT  professors.  We  .are  almost  homes  actually  succeeded  In  Pro*)^  "S  ;" 
all  Harvard  graduates  and  property  owners.  E'aclal  bureaucracy  Into  movement^  It  wasnt 
all  Democrots  and  liberals.     Our  age  range     easy  and.  as  in  all  good  success  stories,  there 


Renewal  Foes 

A  delegation  of  urban  renewal  foes  fight- 
ing the  evictions  m  Allston  lost  out  yester- 
day on  an  attempt  to  present  their  case  in 
person  to  the  Nation's  top  renewal  director. 

Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  head  of  the  Federal 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  seat 
word  he  would  not  meet  with  the  delegation 
which  arrived  yesterday  In  Washington.  D.C 

"Tell  them  it's  a  local  problem,"  Wearer 
said.  "The  vote  was  taken  by  the  proper 
authorities  In  Boston. 

"It  would  be  unfair  to  them  If  I  were  to 
Interject  myself  Into  what  Is  evidently  a  local 
problem,"  he  said. 

The  group  had  been  attempting  through 
Senator  Saltonstall's  office  to  arrange  a 
Monday  meeting  with  Dr.  Weaver. 

(Prom  the  Harvard  Summer  News.  Aug.  19, 

19651 
Congressmen    Rtoe    to    Hescxjz    or    Nobih 
Harvard     Reshjents — O'Neti.1.     Convincoi 
E.M.K..  Saltokstall 

(By  A.  Douglas  Matthews) 
Washington,  August  17. — They  did  it 
A  busload  of  Allston  residents  who  traveled 
to  Washington  to  seek  Federal  Intervention 
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were  times  when  the  outlook  was  exceedingly 
am;  but,  to  the  amazement  of  almost  every- 
one save  them.selvefl,  the  group  left  Washing- 
ton with  the  assurances  It  had  come  to 
oblotn 

What  they  wheedled  was  a  statement  from 
Senator  levehett  Saltonstall,  Republican,  of 
Massachusetts.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kenneot, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Representa- 
tive Thomas  P.  CNeill.  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  asked  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Con'.mlssloner  William  Slayton  to  request 
that  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
halt  evictions  and  demolitions.  A  two-man 
committee  proposed  by  regional  Urban  Re- 
newal Director  Charles  Koran  could  then 
inspect  the  situation  and  confer  with  the 
blue-ribbon  committee  proposed  by  Mayor 
John  F.  Collins  to  study  renewal  in  the  north 
Ksrvardarea. 

This  would  give  the  residents  a  stay  of 
execution  and  permit  them  to  try  to  stop  the 
project  by  legislation  or  court  action. 

Their  success  Is  a  tribute  to  persistence,  a 
case  .'Study  in  democracy,  n  lesson  In  public 
relations  and  a  minor  miracle. 

After  arising  and  breakfasting  at  Washing- 
ton's Greyhound  bus  terminal,  the  4Q-mem. 
ber  delegation  chose  a  fiagbearer  and 
marched  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.Administration  Building  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Its  Administrator,  Robert  Weaver. 
Wea-cr  had  previously  said  that  he  wouldn't 
see  the  Allston  delegation,  but  Slayton  con- 
sented to  give  them  a  hearing.  They  were 
shown  into  the  sixth-floor  conference  locm. 

"We'd  better  play  It  cool,"  ot>served  one 
13-5'e.ir-old  member. 

"Look  at  me.  I'm  an  executive,"  said 
Crharlestown  resident.  Harold  Nice,  sitting  at 
the  head  of  the  long,  well-waxed  conference 
table.  Mrs.  James  B.  Wheells'  8-month-old 
son  Er?c  began  to  whimper. 

While  Mrs.  Marjorle  Redgate.  Herbert 
Brazo.  and  Stevan  Goldln  '64-4  spoke  for  the 
delegation,  stating  its  case  and  asking  that, 
evictions  and  demolition  be  temporarily 
halted  pending  legislative  and  Judicial  pro- 
cessing. Slayton  ILstened  politely  and  took 
notes. 

After  Goldln  had  finished.  Slayton  noted 
that  he  "wanted  to  get  on  the  record"  that 
there  had  been  public  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter and  that  there  had  been  some  illegal 
rent  withholding  on  the  residents'  part. 
Goldln  countered  that  the  residents  were 
using  the  only  weapons  at  their  dispt:s;il 
then  stood  up.  jwunding  on  the  table,  plead- 
ing. "The  point  Is  that  before  the  legislature 
ran  act  the  BRA  Is  using  terrorism."  "Mr. 
(joidin.  sit  down."  said  Slayton.  his  smile 
fading.  "You've  made  your  point  and  I've 
recorded  It  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  his 
pid. 

Slayton  later  asked  the  four  delcgttes 
from  Charlestown,  another  Boston  suburb 
that  is  due  for  renewal  soon.  If  they  wanted 
a  hearing. 

They  agreed,  but  ended  by  stalking  out  of 
the  room  In  a  rage  10  minutes  la'cr. 

The  group  then  decided  to  picket  the 
building,  but  half  of  Its  members  balked 
when  thev  saw  a  po'.icemnn  .irrlve.  This 
half.  Including  the  Charlestown  contingent 
«nd  other  non-Allston  supporters,  later 
stalked  out  of  Salto.vstail's  office,  scratch- 
li'g  their  names  from  the  guest  book.  Mean- 
while the  other  half  stayed  to  picket  for 
alMut  an  hour,  then  decided  to  go  over  to  the 
Capitol  to  see  Representative  William  B. 
WiDNALL.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  perhaps 
the  House's  leading  expert  on  housing. 

Ooldln's  group,  now  totaling  seven,  dis- 
covered that  the  first  group  had  seen  Salt- 
ONSTALL  and  were  now  in  O'Netll's  office 
arguing  against  renewal  In  Charlestown. 
They  rushed  down,  managed  with  some  diffl- 
™ity  to  get  the  floor,  and  bcgiin  to  plead 
their  own  case. 

O'Neill  listened,  but  then  explained  "My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  people  of  North  Har- 


vard, but  I  can't  get  into  every  backyard 
squabble."  He  said  that  Slayton  really  had 
no  Jurisdiction  over  Logue.  Goldln  main- 
tained that  WiDNALL  had  said  that  Slayton 
did  have  power  because  Logue  would  have 
to  come  to  blm  for  future  Federal  funds. 

O'Neill  agreed  to  check  on  this  point  with 
WiDNALL  on  the  House  floor. 

Tile  Charlestown  group,  consistent  as  Old 
Faithful,  then  got  Into  a  heated  discussion 
with  O'Neill  and  ended  by  stomping  out 
yelling  insults  while  the  Allston  residents 
remained  with  the  annoyed  Representative. 

When  O'Neill  left,  some  of  the  group 
stayed  In  his  office.  Others  went  to  sit  under 
a  tree,  and  still  others  went  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's office  to  plead  their  case.  Senator 
Kennedy  was  absent,  but  the  group  pre- 
sented Its  case  to  Charles  Trettor.  an  admin- 
istrative assistant.  The  discussion  was  In- 
terrupted by  a  call  from  the  Senator,  who 
explained  that  he  had  Just  been  contacted  by 
O'Neill  and  that  a  Joint  statement  was  be- 
ing written.  Trettor  explained  the  develop- 
ment to  the  pilgrim.",  who  profusely  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  and  decided  to  re- 
tmlte  under  the  tree.  "I  admire  their  gnt." 
said  Trettor,  originally  from  Allston  himself. 

About  a  half  an  hour  later,  the  reunited 
group  was  headed  for  dinner,  dehydrated  but 
delighted,  their  faith  In  democracy  restored, 

(Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug.  17,  1965] 
Kennedy,  Saltonstall  Urge  Allston  Probg; 
Ask  Halt  to  Evictions 
(By  Joseph  T.  Sullivan) 
Washington  —Three  leaders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts congressional  delegation  urged  Mon- 
day afternoon  th;it  evictions  and  demolitions 
be  stopped  in  the  North  Harvard  Street  ur- 
ban renewal  area  until  Federal  officials  make 
a  complete  probe  of  the  controversial  project. 

DAT-LONO    SERIES    OF    PROTESTS 

A  Joint  statement  to  this  effect  was  re- 
leased by  Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and 
liEVERETT  Saltonstall  and  Congressman 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  democrat,  of  Cambridge, 
following  a  day-long  series  of  protests  here 
by  a  delegation  of  40  residents  of  the  Allston 
district. 

After  the  residents  met  with  Senator  Salt- 
onstall In  his  office,  the  Senator  said  he 
thought  they  had  a  "damned  meritorious 
case." 

The  delegation  said  Its  feelings  would  be 
made  known  to  Boston  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministrator Edward  J.  Logue  by  Federal  Ur- 
ban Renewal  CommiJisloner  William  L.  Slay- 
ton Immediately. 

TO    SEND    inspectors 

Earlier,  following  a  meeting  with  the  pro- 
testers, Slayton  s.ald  he  would  send  personal 
representatives  to  Boston  to  Inspect  tbe 
situation. 

The  statement  from  Kennedy,  Salton- 
stall. and  O'Neill  read: 

"In  view  of  Mayor  Oollins'  appointment  of  a 
blue  ribbon  commission  to  study  the  North 
Harvard  Street  problem  we  are  seeking 
William  Slayton  to  Immediately  stop  evic- 
tions and  demolitions  until  the  two  men. 
Urban  Renewal  Regional  Director  Charles 
Koran  has  agreed  to  send  to  Boston,  can  talk 
it  over  with  the  blue  ribbon  commission." 

Mayor  Collins  announced  lost  Thursday 
that  he  would  appoint  such  a  commission  in 
the  wake  of  deraoiistratlons  In  the  area  at 
which  several  residents  were  arrested  for  re- 
fusing eviction.  Meml>ers  of  the  commission 
have  not  yet  been  named. 

At  that  time  he  also  ordered  a  temporary 
stop  to  the  evictions  and  demolitions. 

CHILDREN     IN    DELEGATION 

The  delegation.  Including  children,  come 
here  by  bus  and  spokesmen  said  all  have  re- 
ceived eviction  notices  ordering  them  to 
move  from  the  6-ocre  tract  part  of  which 


has  already  been  demolished  to  make  way  for 
a  luxury  apartment  complex. 

Earlier,  at  an  hour-long  meeting  in  his 
office.  Representative  O'Neill  told  the  group 
their  only  recourse  was  "persuasion." 

Steven  Goldln,  a  Harvard  senior  who  lives 
In  the  area,  and  organizer  of  the  group,  said 
residents  are  "living  in  real  terror  there." 

He  charged  th.at  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  has  never  listened  to  the 
group.  "Tliey  ignored  everything  we  ever 
tried  to  say  to  them."  he  maintained.  "You 
don't  destroy  good  low-rent  neighborhoods." 

O'Neill  told  him,  "I  can't  get  involved  In 
every  backyard  squabble,"  and  that  the  final 
decision  would  have  to  come  from  Logue. 

"It's  Impossible  to  get  embroiled  In  this 
matter  at  this  stage,"  O'Neill  added.  "But 
what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

He  agreed  with  Goldln.  he  said,  that  the 
neighborhood  was  "basically  a  good  one," 
and  said  be  had  personally  visited  It  over 
the  past  weekend. 

PICKET    BDILDINC 

After  the  session,  he  telephoned  Kennedy 
and  SALTONSTALL  Oh  tbc  protesters'  behalf. 
He  also  telephoned  Slayton. 

The  group  left  Boston  by  bus  Sunday  at 
11  p.m.  and  arrived  here  at  9:30  a.m.  They 
spent  the  morning  at  the  offices  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  In  a  heated, 
emotional  session  and  afterwards  picketed 
the  building  near  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

It  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year  tor  the 
city  as  temperatures  approached  100  degrees. 

'The  group  told  Slayton  at  the  session  he 
had  1  hour  to  Investigate  and  come  up  with 
an  answer.  Otherwise,  members  would  take 
further  action. 

"We  consider  this  an  emergency  situation," 
Goldln  said: 

After  Horan  said  he  would  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Boston,  he  added:  "I  don't  think 
I  can  make  another  commitment  further 
than  that." 

One  woman  said:  "I  can't  afford  to  pay 
high  rents.  I  have  a  nice  decent  home  and 
can  afford  to  live  In  It.  But  I  can't  afford 
anything  else." 

They  also  protested  that  Mayor  CoIUns 
planned  to  have  the  Blue  Ribbon  commis- 
sion restudy  the  situation  with  an  eye 
toward  the  possibility  of  low-rent  construc- 
tion but  only  after  the  entire  area  had  been 
cleared. 

After  meeting  with  O'Neill  the  group 
spent  about  3  minutes  with  Senator  Salton- 
stall In  the  iatter's  office  during  which  he 
again  said  they  shouldn't  have  come  to 
Washington  because  they  were  unable  to  get 
a  personal  hearing  with  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  Robert  Weaver. 

[From   the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  Aug.  20. 
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The    PoLrriCAL    CiRcom      Urban    Renewal 

Ballot — ^Botjnd 

(By  S.  J.  Micciche) 

Urban  renewal  Is  likely  to  become  a  hot 
political  Issue  across  tbe  State  in  next  year's 
election. 

And  to  some  degree  the  prospect  may  ex- 
plain the  slowdown  by  the  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority  toward  the  North  Harv- 
ard Street  project  in  Brighton. 

An  Initiative  petition  that  could  put  urban 
renewal  on  the  1968  ballot  as  a  referendum 
question  was  approved  as  to  form  and  sub- 
ject matter  this  week  by  Attorney  General 
Brooke. 

The  petition  would  Impose  plebiscite  ap- 
proval by  the  property  owners  and  tenants 
of  a  proposed  renewal  area  as  a  requirement 
before  any  project  can  be  undertaken. 

Tlie  anttrenewal  forces  must  obtain  alsout 
72.000  signatures,  amounting  to  3  percent  of 
the  vote  cast  for  Governor  In  the  1964  elec- 
tion, to  put  the  petition  before  the  legis- 
lature in  Januar)-. 
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H  the  legislature  defeats  the  proposal,  pro- 
ponenu  must  obtain  an  additional  11,000 
alcnatures  to  make  a  ballot  Issue. 

The  legislature  earlier  this  year  rejected 
the  Idea  or  voting  In  connection  with  urban 
renewal  projects  and  there's  little  lilcellhood 
tnis  sentiment  would  change  since  the  same 
members  will  be  coming  baolt  for  the  1886 

'*ni°°ilcct.    the    plebiscite    could    virtually 
block  all  urban  renewal 

Under  the  petition,  no  area  can  be 
designated  for  a  renewal  project  unless  It  Is 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  property 
owners  and  tenants  voting  or  a  majority  of 
those  qualified  by  residence  and  ownership 
to  vote.  .    _^ 

Further  If  the  project  Is  so  approved,  no 
changes  in  the  plans  can  be  made  unless 
similarly  assented  to  by  another  vote. 

Al-'O  each  tenant  and  property  owner  must 
be  supplied  a  copy  of  the  renewal  plan  and 
three  public  hearings  must  be  held  prior  to 
the  voting. 

No  funds  may  be  spent  beyond  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  plans  going  to  Inhabitants  ol 
the  proposed  renewal  area  and  for  the  pub- 
lic hearings.  Speclflcaliy.  the  petition  pro- 
hibits the  taking  of  any  property  until  the 
project  Is  approved  by  the  area's  property 
owners  and  tenants. 

Among  the  10  signers  of  the  Initiative  pe- 
tition are  Boston  City  Councilor  Katherlne 
Craven,  of  Hyde  Park,  and  Representative 
Thomas  P.  Farrell.  Democrat,  of  Worcester 
Simultaneously  with  the  filing  of  the  Ini- 
tiative petition,  antirenewal  proponents  sub- 
mitted legislation  seeking  an  investigation 
on  urban  renewal  spending. 

Legislative  approval  of  such  a  probe  couia 
give  impetus  to  the  signature  drive  for  the 
initiative  petition. 

An  urban  renewal  referendum  on  the  198B 
ballot  could  rebound  on  to  the  candidates 
If  It  is  a  ballot  que-stlon.  it  would  certainly 
put  the  major  candidates  on  the  spot  for  an 
opinion. 

The  heat  now  generated  locally,  particu- 
larly In  Boston,  could  conceivably  mtishroom 
across  the  State  and  become  a  central  cam- 
palgn  issue. 

Mayor  Collins,  with  aspirations  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
could  be  hurt  within  his  own  city  If  urban 
renewal  supersedes  foreign  policy  and  do- 
mestic affairs  as  the  overriding  Issue  for  that 
lofty  position. 

Though  he  has  not  been  directly  Involved 
In  each  of  the  renewal  projects,  Collins  did 
hire  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's  Ed- 
ward Logue  and  he  has  defended  his  policies. 
Loguc  Is  the  target  for  antirenewal  venom 
In  Boston  In  a  campaign.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  Insulate  Collins  from  It. 
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(From  the  Boston  Herald.  Aug.  6,  13651 
Boston    Redevelopment    AtrrHORmr    Kicks 
Ott  Harvard  Soccct  Field  :    Allston  Proj- 
ect Taken  Over  fob  Urban  Renewal 

(By  W.J  McCarthy) 
The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  said 
yesterday  that  it  had  undertaken  Its  con- 
troversial North  Harvard  project  In  Allston 
to  stop  Harvard  University  from  buying  up 
property  in  the  area  and  making  it  a  soccer 
field  ,      , 

Effort  by  deputy  sherllTs  to  evict  four  fami- 
lies from  the  project  area  precipitated  a  melee 
Tuesday  and  the  arrest  of  four  young  men 
■  who  are  now  free  on  »50  ball  each,  pending 
disposition  of  bre.ach-ot-the-peace  charges. 
Last  night,  the  North  Harvard  Neighbor- 
hood Association  sent  telegrams  to  President 
Johnson  and  Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy 
protesting  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority evictions. 

The  telegram  to  the  White  House  called 
upon  Johnson  "to  keep  your  promise  of  a 
decent  home  for  every  American  family  and 
direct  Mayor  Collins  to  stop  the  reign  of 
terror  on  North  Harvard  Street  " 


The  group  called  upon  Kennedy  to  use 
his  Influence  to  stop  "a  monument  to  human 
cruelty"  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
site  of  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Ubrary 

In  a  3-pBge  press  release  Issued  yesterday, 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  said 
the  evictions  had  been  ordered  against  those 
tenants  In  the  project  area  "who  Qatly  and 
(or   no   valid   reason    refused    to   pay    their 

One  of  those  facing  eviction,  and  one  of 
those  arrested  Tuesday,  James  G.  Wheells 
of  4  HeCeran  Street,  said  It  was  his  recollec- 
tion that  the  eviction  notice  had  specified 
"noncooperatlon"  as  the  reason. 

Wheells  said  that  he  had  not  paid  any 
rent  since  November,  "but  I'm  quite  sure 
the  notice  didn't  say  for  nonpayment  or 
rent  It  was  for  noncooperatlon.  for  not 
going  down  in  their  relocation  ofHce,  and 
things  like  that." 

PACKED    AWAY 

He  said  that  he  had  the  notice,  "but  It's 

probably  packed  away  In  one  of  the  barrels. 

Wheells  said  he  e.xpected  that  he  and  his 

wife  and  their  8-month-old  son.  Erik,  would 

be    'Torcefully   evicted."    and    that    he    haa 

made  arrangements  for  temporary  quarters. 

He  Indicated  that  he  would  put  up  no  more 

resistance  when  the  sheriffs  men  come  back. 

"I'm  personally   not   swinging  under  any 

more  trucks"  said  Wheells. 

Wheells  and  three  others,  David  Outer- 
bridge  28  of  31  Field  Street.  Roxbury.  Stevan 
Goldln.  23.  of  9  Hctleran  Street,  and  Ber- 
nard Redgate.  24,  of  182  North  Harvard 
Street,  are  free  In  »50  ball  each  on  charges 
of  breach  of  the  peace.  Their  cases  •will  be 
heard  August  12  In  Brighton  District  Court. 
John  F.  McMorrow.  director  of  adminis- 
trative management  for  the  BRA,  said  that 
he  wasn't  sure  of  the  precise  reason  for  the 
eviction  notices,  but  hazarded  the  guess  that 
U  they  did  read  "noncooperatlon"  It  would 
be  for  technical  or  legal  reasons. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  further  clari- 
fication at  the  BRA  legal  ofBce.  John  C. 
Conley  counsel,  was  on  vacation,  and  Thomas 
P  Hanley,  at=slstant  counsel,  was,  according 
lo  a  secretary,  "unavailable.  He's  in  the 
board  room" 

later  deadline 
Edward  M.  Logue,  BRA  administrator,  said 
Tuesday  that  those  tenants  m  the  project 
area  who  have  paid  their  rents  have  until 
September  1  to  move  out.  ^.  .  .. 

The  BRA  statement  gave  this  as  the  history 
of  the  project:  ,     .  ^.    „ 

"In  most  of  the  projects  it  Is  undertaking 
the  Redevelopment  Authority  is  endeavoring 
to  renew  and  rehabilitate  existing  neighbor- 
hoods. 

"The  North  Harvard  project,  however,  does 
not  fall  in  that  category  because  the  property 
within  the  project  area  was  being  purchased 
by  Harvard  University  for  conversion  Into  a 
soccer  field  and  was  scheduled  to  go  off  the 
city's  tax  rolls.  At  the  time  the  authority 
took  the  North  Harvard  property,  40  percent 
of  It  was  owned  by  Harvard. 

"The  redevelopment  authority  felt  It 
would  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  keep  the 
property  on  the  tax  roles,  and  an  apartment 
building  containing  middle-Income  housing 
Is  planned. 

"A  separate  project  of  moderately  priced 
relocation  housing  will  also  be  constructed 
nearby." 

The  sUtement  continued  that  If  BRA 
actions  were  "to  be  determined  by  Irrespon- 
sible pickets  and  demonstrators,  by  vilifica- 
tion and  cursing,  by  shouting  and  shoving, 
then  there  will  be  no  New  Boston  " 


assertion  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority that  the  institution  was  buying  prop- 
erty m  the  North  Harvard  area  of  Allston  for 
conversion  to  a  tax-exempt  soccer  field. 

"We  have  been  buying  property  In  the 
area,  as  It  became  available,"  said  W  H. 
Stiles  of  the  Harvard  News  Office,  "but  for 
possible  expansion  of  the  business  school. 
There  was  also  thought  given  to  It  as  a  pes. 
Bible  site  for  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Library, 
but  not  as  a  soccer  field." 


[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass  )  Herald, 
Aug.  7.  19631 
Soccer  Field  Plans  Dentbo 
(By  W.  J-  McCarthy) 
A  spokesman  for  Harvard  University  de- 
scribed  as    "absolutely    false"    yesterday   an 


OUT  or  MARKET 

Stiles  said  that  Harvard  withdrew  from 
the  market  in  1961.  when  it  first  heard  of 
plans  by  the  BRA  to  take  over  the  area  to- 
development  as  a  site  for  high-rise  and  mid- 
dle-lncome  apartments. 

Another  Har\'ard  official,  in  a  conversation 
with  a  represenUtive  of  the  North  Harvard 
Neighborhood  Association,  was  quoted  at 
saying  that  the  university  was  repeating  now 
an  offer  made  last  year  to  redevelop  the  area 
Itself  "to  provide  relief  from  the  critical 
shortage  of  low-cost  housing." 

Efforts  by  deputy  sheriffs,  acting  on  war- 
rants Issued  by  the  BRA,  to  evict  four  fami- 
lies from  the  project  area  touched  off  i 
wild  melee  Tuesday.  Four  men  who  tried  to 
stop  the  evictions  were  arrested  and  are  now 
free  In  ball  of  »50  each  on  charges  of  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  four,  Stevan  Goldln, 
23.  of  9  Hefferan  Street,  talked  with  Charlej 
Whltlock,  special  assistant  to  Presldea: 
Nathan  M.  Puscy,  of  Harvard,  and  quotea 
Whltlock  as  saying  that  the  soccer  field  it- 
port  was  "untrue." 

The  Neighborhood  Association  promptlj 
branded  the  BRA's  defense  of  the  project  S3 
"a  complete  fraud."  The  association  charged 
the  BRA  with  engaging  in  "a  crusade  against 
soccer  fields  to  hide  the  ugly  truth  that  tlie 
residents  were  only  to  be  evicted  because 
they  have  the  misfortune  of  being  poor  peij- 
pie  living  on  valuable  real  estate  wanted  i>; 
Influential  developers  for  luxury  apsrimec: 
houses." 

seems  inconsistent 
The  association  then  went  on  to  dL<puu 
an  assertion  by  the  BRA  that  It  had  under- 
taken the  North  Harvard  project  in  order  k 
keep  the  property  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  city 
But  they  directed  their  fire  in  this  In- 
stance at  Edward  M.  Logue,  BRA  admirJs- 
trator. 

"Ed  Logue's  concern  about  Harvarc:  - 
slble  expansion  seems  Inconsistent,"  s.i.U  .,:^ 
association  statement,  "with  the  fact  tssl 
last  month  the  BRA  voted  to  seize  taxpayln; 
land  and  give  It  to  Tufts  Medical  School  m 
the  South  Cove  project." 

Another  of  the  four  men  arrested.  .Iiunei 
G  WheelU,  23.  of  4  Hefferan  Street,  oRerei 
yesterday  to  pay  the  rent  on  his  apartment 
back  to  last  November,  on  condition  that  the 
authority  call  a  halt  to  the  eviction  pro- 
ceedings. 

His  offer  was  rejected  by  Joseph  Buckmac 
project  director,  with  the  statement: 

"The  BRA  will  accept  the  money  ^^^■ 
doesn't  waive  its  right,  as  stated  In  the  not.ce 
to  vacato-jiou  received  In  May  196S " 

Wheells,  \who  owes  M14.  put  away  hJ 
checkbook  tod  kept  his  prepared  statemen. 
which  read; 

"I  James  Wheells,  agree  to  pay  all  my  Da« 
and  future  rent  to  the  BRA  on  condltios 
that  they  will  desist  hereafter  from  evSctini 
all  residents,  both  homeowners  and  tenaa,^ 
If  they  have  paid  theh:  rent." 

Not    long    afterward    the    BRA    Issued 
statement    which    questioned   Wheells'  ow; 
tlves   In   the  entire  controversy,  and  wniL- 
repeated  the  assertion  that  Harvard  planner 
to  use  the  area  for  soccer. 

"Mr.  WheelU."  said  the  BRA  statemeo'- 
"is  a  student  at  Harvard  University  ;■ 
would  be  interesting  to  know  If  he  «"',^ 
have  refused  to  pay  his  rent  If  Harvard  V^ 
verslty  had  taken  thU  property,  as  It  ijr 
to  do.  for  use  as  the  site  of  a  soccer  field 
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Regarding  the  university's  poeltlon, 
Goldln  quoted  Whltlock  as  saying  that  It 
■tas  prepared  to  demolish  any  unsound 
Sulldlngs  and  repair  those  remaining  so  that 
It  could  continue  to  lease  apartments  to 
students  and  Allston  families,  to  provide  re- 
Uef  from  the  critical  shortage  of  low-cost 
housing." 

Whltlock  was  further  quoted  as  saying: 
Harvard  will  continue  to  pay  taxes  on  these 
buildings." 

Logue,  meanwhile,  told  reporter  that  evlc- 
Uor.s  in  Ihe  project  would  resume  next  week. 
darriehs  likely 

"More  people  will  be  moved  out  next  week." 
he  said  "Let  them  keep  their  picket  lines. 
1  don't  care.  The  sheriffs  and  police  will  deal 
quickly  with  those  who  defy  the  law." 

Logue  said  there  was  "a  likelihood  that 
barriers  will  be  used  "  If  outsiders  come  In  to 
lend  assistance  to  the  embattled  tenants  and 
householders. 

In  two  other  developments,  efforts  were 
made  at  the  city  and  State  level  to  stop  the 
evictions. 

At  City  hall.  Councilman  Christopher  A, 
lannella,  who  voted  against  the  project  when 
It  pissed  the  city  council  by  a  S-to-4  vote 
3  years  ago,  terms  the  project  "a  sad  excep- 
tion"  to  an  urban  renewal  programs  that  was 
good  overall. 

He  called  upon  Mayor  Collins  to  modify  the 
project  "so  that  It  will  be  In  the  Interests  of 
the  residents  rather  than  the  real  estate  de- 
velopers." 

At  the  State  House,  Senator  Beryl  Cohen. 
Democrat,  of  Brookllne,  filed  a  bill  to  require 
that  the  takings  be  stopped  unless  provision 
Is  made: 

For  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
project  area. 

For  Installation  of  streets,  utilities,  parks, 
playgrounds. 

For  reconveyance  to  former  owners  of  prop- 
erty taken  by  eminent  domain. 

For  participation  by  the  people  Involved 
In  preparation  of  a  modified  plan. 

For  approval  of  such  plans  by  Individuals 
&nd  families. 

Cohen  said  that  he  had  help  In  preparing 
♦,he  legislation  from  Attorney  William  Homas 
of  Cambridge,  who  is  council  for  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  Aug.  15, 
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North  Harvard  Street  Battles  the  BRA — 

The  Story  Behind  the  Eviction  Disprrr 

A3  Besieges  Allston  Residents  and  Urban 

Renewal  Boss  Edward  Logue  Seb  It 
(By  Jim  Morse) 

It  was  one  of  those  summer  mornings 
when  the  air  was  warm  and  sticky  shortly 
sfter  daybreak.  On  Hefferan  Street  In  Alls- 
ton,  tempers — like  the  temperature — became 
increasingly  hot  as  breakfast  dishes  were 
piled  In  the  sink  and  the  morning  pro- 
gressed. 

This  was  the  day  when  Harvard  student 
James  Wheells.  his  wife  and  Infant  son 
were  scheduled  to  be  evicted  from  their 
apartment  to  make  room  tor  an  urban  re- 
newal project  In  a  6-acre  tract  bordering 
''onh  Harvard  Street  and  Western  Avenue. 

l!  was  to  be  a  day  of  protest.  A  day  of 
hattle 

Residents  of  the  area  had  been  opposing 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA) 
renewal  plans  for  4  years  and  they  had  been 
Joined  by  sympathizers  from  throughout 
Boston  and  Its  suburbs. 

There  had  already  been  a  skirmish  with 
police  Four  men  had  been  arrested  the  week 
before  when  another  Harvard  student  was 
'vlcted.  But  this  was  to  be  a  day  of  major 
protest     It  was  Monday.  August  9.  1985. 

Early  In  the  morning  at  168  North  Harvard 
Street  Mrs.  Anne  SorlcelU  prayed  before  a 
•tatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary   which   she   had 
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placed  on  a  table  In  front  of  her  home.     She 
was  Joined  by  several  neighbors. 

Mrs.  SorlcelU,  who  Is  75,  has  lived  at  168 
North  Harvard  Street  for  57  years.  "This 
home  has  been  my  life,"  she  says.  "My 
husband  was  sick  for  23  years  before  he  died 
and  I  had  to  work  to  support  the  family. 
I  was  a  machine  operator  In  a  silk  factory. 
Sometimes  all  I  got  was  S8  a  week. 

"I  worked  and  I  paid  for  this  place  and  now 
they  tell  me  to  say  goodbye.  I  don't  want 
to  say  goodbye.     This  is  my  home." 

Next  door,  at  the  Ready  Luncheonette, 
Albert  Redgate  and  his  wife.  Marjorle.  pre- 
pared for  the  day.  The  Redgates  operate 
the  luncheonette,  which  has  become  the  un- 
official antl-BRA  headquarters.  Mrs.  Red- 
gate  has  been  leading  the  fight  since  March 
of  1961  when,  she  says,  "they  told  us  they 
were  going  to  come  in   and  take  over." 

The  Redgates  didn't  know  it,  but  before 
this  day  was  over  they  would  both  be 
arrested. 

On  Hefferan  Street,  which,  with  Hefferan 
Drive  forms  a  tnange  with  Western  Avenue 
at  the  rear  of  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheells  didn't  know  what  to 
expect. 

Their  apartment  was  the  BRA's  target  for 
the  day. 

In  Boston.  Edward  J.  Logue.  the  BRA  ad- 
ministrator, wasn't  pleased  about  what  would 
happen  before  nightfall. 

Logue  has  frequently  said  that  the  Allston 
project  "Isnt  one  of  my  favorites,"  but  he 
had  a  job  to  do  and  be  was  determined  to  do 
it. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  the  North  Harvard 
Street  area,  the  excitement  was  beginning. 
Residents  and  outsiders  moved  old  cars 
Into  the  two  entrances  of  Hefferan  Street  in 
an  attempt  to  block  passage.  Crowds  began 
collecting,  and  people  stood  In  front  of  the 
Wheells  home  talking  and  waiting.  There 
was  still  no  sign  of  the  police. 

Not  far  away,  however,  on  Smith  Street, 
bulldozers  moved  Into  the  project  area  and. 
while  Jeering  spectators  looked  on,  they  took 
less  than  W  minutes  to  demolish  a  house 
It  was  the  first  dwelling  to  be  leveled. 

The  noise  and  the  sight  of  the  debris  left 
by  the  bulldozers  sen-ed  as  a  torch  to  already 
broiling  tempers.  There  was  a  mood  of 
defiance. 

Shortly  after  1  p.m.  police,  deputy  sheriffs, 
and  a  BRA-hlred  moving  van  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

Tow  trucks  were  used  to  remove  the  autos 
blocking  the  street,  and  the  van  was  driven 
to  the  front  of  the  three-decker  house  in 
which  the  Wheells  family  occupied  an  apart- 
ment. 

Violence  threatened  to  break  out  at  any 
moment. 

The  crowd  of  several  hundred  urban  re- 
newal foes  shouted  and  sang  "freedom"  songs. 
Men  and   women  screamed  at  the  police. 
Tomatoes  were  thrown. 

The  steps  leading  to  the  building  were 
packed  with  sympathizers  who  refused  to  let 
police  go  through.  These  people  were 
orderly,  however. 

They  were  led  by  Stevan  Goldln,  23,  a 
Harvard  student  who.  on  August  3,  became 
the  first  project  resident  to  the  evicted. 
Golden  urged  the  crowd  not  to  become 
violent. 

''Don't  fight  when  the  police  move  In,"  he 
pleaded.  "They  don't  want  to  do  this.  It's 
their  Job.  Just  sit  and  don't  move.  Lock 
your  arms  and  legs.  Mayor  Collins  and 
Logue  are  to  blame,  not  the  police." 

Mrs.  Wheells.  holding  her  8-month-old 
son.  Eric,  In  her  arms,  was  standing  at  the 
front  door  when  deputies  and  police  began 
clearing  the  steps  and  porch.  Mrs.  Marjorle 
Rhoads.  a  friend,  was  with  her.  and  when 
they  saw  what  was  happening,  the  two 
women  slipped  back  Inside  the  door. 


Two  women  deputies  entered  the  house 
and  escorted  Mrs.  Wheells  and  Mrs.  Rhoads 
outside. 

"One  of  them  took  the  baby  from  me." 
Mrs.  Wheells  told  the  crowd.  "I  had  to  come 
out.    They  had  my  baby." 

Once  the  porch  was  cleared,  movers  went 
into  the  apartment  and  began  bringing  out 
the  furniture  while  Mrs.  Wheells  sat  on  the 
sidewalk  across  the  street  and  cried. 

When  the  affair  was  over.  12  persons  were 
under  arrest,  10  of  them  on  charges  of  tres- 
passing. Mrs.  Redgate  was  charged  with  as- 
sault and  battery  for  allegedly  striking  an 
arresting  policeman  and  her  husband  was 
charged  with  attempting  to  rescue  a  prisoner 
under  arrest,  his  wife. 

The  12  were  taken  to  Brighton  district 
court,  where  Judge  Charles  J.  Artesanl  gave 
them  a  tongue  lashing  and  continued  their 
cases  to  August  18.  Ball  ranged  from  $50  to 
$2,000 

The  BttA  had  won  the  battle  to  evict  the 
Wheells  family,  but  Mrs.  Redgate  and  her 
followers  still  believe  they  will  win  the  war. 
Several  hours  after  the  Wheells  apartment 
had  been  emptied  and  news  of  the  incident 
began  to  spread  about  the  city,  the  legisla- 
ture and  city  council  took  action. 

State  Senator  Beryl  W.  Cohen.  Democrat, 
of  Brookllne,  filed  an  emergency  bill  to  mod- 
ify the  North  Harvard  renewal  plan.  The 
bill  would  reconvey  property  taken  by  the 
BRA  back  to  original  owners  and  provide 
for  rehabilitation  and  conservation  of  the 
area. 

The  city  council  followed  this  move  by 
voting  to  ask  the  BRA  to  halt  further  evic- 
tions until  the  legislature  acts  on  Senator 
Cohen's  bill. 

Dtirlng  the  same  meeting,  the  council 
turned  down,  by  a  7-to-l  vote,  a  motion  by 
Councllwoman  Katherlne  Craven  asking  the 
BRA  to  "summarily  dismiss"  lyjguc. 

Mrs.  Craven  is  one  of  the  more  outspoken 
critics  of  Logue. 

"He  couldn't  care  less  about  the  defense- 
less people  of  the  city."  she  said  the  other 
day.  "He  takes  advantage  of  them,  I  won't 
stand  for  it."  She  paused,  then  added:  "I 
won't  sit  for  It.  either." 

Logue  is  used  to  criticism  and  claims  It 
doesn't  bother  him, 

"My  mother  used  to  have  a  happy  phrase." 
ne  sa>».  "  Consider  the  source.'  'W'hen  Mrs. 
Craven  speaks,  for  example.  I  don't  hear 
her." 

On  Tuesday.  Logue  ordered  the  evictions 
to  be  continued. 

■'I'm  merely  carrying  out  the  Instructions 
of  the  BRA."  he  said.  He  called  Senator 
Cohen's  action  "very  shortsighted"  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  the  legislature  would  not 
Interfere  with  the  renewal  plans  for  Allston. 
The  following  day.  however,  there  waa^an 
Interesting  development.  ' 

Logue  said  he  would  order  no  more  evic- 
tions until  after  the  next  BRA  meeting, 
scheduled  August  19.  He  said  he  had  taken 
this  step  because  "cooperation  has  Improved 
considerably." 

Mrs,  Redgate  wonders  who  is  cooperating. 
"We're   not  cooperating."   she  says.     "We 
still  want  our  homes." 

Following  Logue's  decision  to  delay  evic- 
tions. Mayor  Collins — who  had  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  BRA's  Allston  project — 
Issued  a  statement  urging  the  BRA  to  re- 
consider Its  plans 

It  has  been  reported  for  2  years  that  a 
10-atory.  $7  million  luxury  apartment  would 
be  constructed  on  the  renewal  site  Rentals. 
It  was  said,  would  range  from  $175  to  $290 
a  month.  Present  rentals  In  the  area  are 
from  S40  to  S80. 

On  Thursday,  however.  Mayor  Collins  sug- 
gested construction  of  low-rent  housing  In- 
stead of  luxury  apartments.  He  also  pro- 
posed creation  of  a  "blue  ribbon  panel"  to 
recommend  the  best  use  of  the  land  and  to 
select  a  developer 
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This  didn't  make  the  people  of  North 
Harvard  Street  any  happier. 

Attorney  WUUam  Homans.  Jr  .  who  repre- 
sents miiny  of  the  residents  involved,  told 
the  Sundfiy  Herald;  'They  are  gratified  that 
joine  chnnEe  Is  being  made,  but  Mayor  Col- 
lins' recommendation  doesn't  do  them  any 
good.  Ttie  people  are  still  to  be  evicted  and 
the  urea  Is  still  to  he  cleared. 

"The  only  real  change  Is  that  It  appears 
there   Is   no   longer   a  commitment    to  any 
particular  developer." 
Mrs.  Redgate  onrces. 

•They're  all  hypocrites."  she  says.  Col- 
lins. Logue  and  the  re.st  of  them.  I'll  go  lo 
Ir.U  before  I  give  In  to  the  BRA.  What  Is  the 
ERA  doing  for  u.-""  Nothing.  Just  tearing 
down  our  homes." 

From  the  outset  4  years  ago.  the  proposed 
urban  renewal  project  In  Allston  has  en- 
countered still  opposition 

The  plan  wts  oBlclally  approved  by  the 
BRA  m  the  late  summer  of  1062  and  by  the 
city  council  on  December  28  of  that  year.  It 
was  not  until  last  November,  however,  that 
actua;  landtaV.lng  bp?an 

In  1962  a  large  ei'n  appeared  outside  the 
Bedgates'  luncheonette.    It  Is  still  there  and 
It  says,  In  pnrt:  "To  Hell  with  Urban  Renew- 
al.   It  is  Let;Bllzed  Theft  of  Private  Property. 
We  Shall  Defeud  Our  Homes  with  Our  Lives." 
Three   days    ago    unother   sign    appeared: 
"Mayor  Collins— Stop  Power  Politics." 
The  nE;ht  has  been  long  and  bitter. 
In  1962.  at  n  public  hearing  held  In  AU- 
ston's  Gsirdner  School.  BRA  board  members 
were  Jeered   and   shouted   down   by  a  foot- 
stomping  crowd.    In  December  of  1962.  May- 
or Collins'  home  In  J.imalcn  Plain  was  pick- 
eted by  Allston  residents  when  he  gave  ap- 
proval to  the  project 

That  public  hearing.  Incidentally,  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  Logue's  determination  to 
see  the  Allston  renewal  plans  carried  out. 

"1  gave  this  project  my  support  because  of 
the  attitude  of  the  people  out  there  at  the 
1963  public  hearing. "  he  says.  "If  the  Au- 
thority had  been  persuaded  to  drop  the  proj- 
ect by  that  kind  of  demonstration,  it  might 
as  well  have  gone  out  of  business  right  then 
and  there. 

"There  was  violent  abuse  at  that  hearing. 
If  this  abuse  had  been  allowed  to  sway  the 
decision,  It  would  have  led  to  more  abuse." 
Since  the  BRA  began  taking  over  prop- 
erties In  the  project  area  last  November, 
several  of  the  residents,  ns  a  method  of 
protest,  have  refused  to  pay  their  rents. 
These  are  the  ones  who  have  received  evic- 
tion notices. 

Wheells.  for  one.  did  not  pay  his  rent. 
He  was  given  notice  to  vacate  his  Hefferan 
Street  apartment  last  May.  E.^^ly  this  month 
he  offered  to  pay  his  back  rent,  provided 
the  BRA  would  desist  from  evicting  all  resi- 
dents, both  homeowners  and  tenants.  If  they, 
too.  paid  their  rent.  The  BRA  refused  his 
offer. 

A  group  known  as  the  North  Hiu-vard 
Neighborhood  Association  sent  telegrams  to 
President  Johnson  and  Senator  Edward 
Kennedt  urging  them  to  "stop  the  reign  of 
terror  In  this  embattled  area." 

Evictions  In  the  area  were  opposed  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  Against  Discrimination  In 
Housing,  and  several  city  planners. 

Pour  young  men  were  arrested  August  3 
when  Harvard  senior,  Stevan  Goldln.  was 
evicted  from  his  Hefferan  street  apartment. 
Goldln  was  one  of  the  four  whom  police 
occused  of  disturbing  the  peace.  The  others 
were  Wheells.  Bernard  Pedgate.  a  teacher  at 
Xavlarian  Brothers  School  In  Westwood.  and 
D.ivid  Outerbrldee  of  R.nxbury 

When  they  appeared  in  Brighton  District 
Court  last  week.  Judge  Artesanl  continued 
their  cases  for  2  months  and  said  they  would 
be  dropped  If  there  is  no  further  trouble. 
The  four  were  arrested  after  they  at- 
tempted to  block  a  moving  truck  attempting 
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to  leave  the  area  with  Goldln's  furniture. 
They  were  dragged  from  beneath  the  truck 
by  police  i»nd  carried  to  a  patrol  wagon. 

The  names  W^heells,  Goldln.  and  Redgate 
appear  frequently  In  the  Allston  proceedings. 
They  are  spearheading  the  fight. 

Wheells  admits  that  his  participation  in 
the  battle  Is  Interfering  with  his  studies  at 
Harvard.  "I  was  taking  two  math  courses 
this  summer,"  he  says,  "and  I  had  to  drop 
one." 
Why  did  he  become  involved? 
"Because  the  injustice  Is  bo  groat."  ho 
says.  "Anything  I  can  do  to  help  remedy 
tho  situation  will  seem  worthwhile." 

Wheells  denies  that  "any  political  types" 
are  aiding  the  urban  renewal  opponents 
In  Allston. 

"'No  political  groups  are  officl.illy  partici- 
pating." he  says,  "and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
of  the  volunteers  who  are  politically  motl- 
vati'd.  There  Is  enough  Injustice  here  to 
go  around  without  political  alms." 

stevan  Goldln  Joined  the  fight,  he  says, 
"because  Mrs.  Redgate  deserved  some  help. 
She  has  held  the  opposition  together  for 
yeMS.  She  Is  a  woman  of  amazing  courage." 
Tills  Is  not  Goldln's  first  experience  as  an 
urban  renewal  foe.  When  he  was  living  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  he 
actively  opposed  a  similar  project  there.  "We 
were  trying  to  s.ive  our  neighborhood."  he 
says,  "just  as  these  people  In  Allston  are 
trying  to  save  their  homes." 
Whv  is  he  so  strongly  opposed? 
"All  this  project  Is  doing."  he  says,  "Is 
throwing  poor  people  out  of  their  homes  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  wealthy  Individuals, 
This  Is  a  closely  knit  neighborhood.  The 
people  like  each  other  and  want  to  stay  to- 
gether." 

Another  big  name  Is  the  continuing  battle, 
the  "general''  for  the  BRA.  Is  Logue. 

In  his  opinion,  the  area  Involved  Is  not 
suitable  for  rehabilitation. 

"I  do  not  know  what  all  the  shouting  Is 
about."  he  savs.  "In  Roxbury  we  have 
moved  1,200  families  from  sub.'jtandard  to 
standard  housing,  and  there  has  been  no 
fuss. 

"I  understand  that  Goldln  Is  moving  to 
Roxbury  and  that  he  plans  to  fight  the  pro- 
posed Innerbelt  highways  through  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  He  will  find  little  sympathy 
there.  He  Is  an  Immature  kid.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  he  can  continue  at  Harvard.  I 
am  surprised  he  was  adlmtted  there  In  the 
first  place." 

Logue  savs  that  of  the  62  families  who  were 
living  In  the  Allston  project  area  when  urban 
renewal  plana  were  announced,  34  remain. 
"Of  the  34.  16  have  been  paying  their  rent 
right  along."  he  adds. 

"There  Is  a  lot  more  to  the  new  Boston 
than  6  acres  of  land  In  back  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School."  Logue  says.  "This  effort 
to  destroy  the  BRA  will  tall. 

"Big  cities  always  Invite  expression  of  free 
speech.  People  don't  usually  talk  up  In  the 
suburbs.  They  come  tiere.  Boston,  like 
other  big  cities.  Is  a  target  area  for  demon- 
strations. I  think  that's  what  Is  going  on  In 
Allston." 

Logue  says  he  has  no  evidence  that  the 
John  Birch  Society,  which  has  been  cam- 
paigning against  urban  renewal  on  a  na- 
tional level.  U  engaged  in  the  Allston  rhu- 
barb. 

■I  don't  take  the  Birch  Society  very  seri- 
ously." he  says. 

Although  he  has  delayed  further  evictions. 
Logue  says  that  bulldozer:  will  continue  to 
be  busy  In  Allston. 

"We're  going  to  keep  on  demolishing  al- 
ready emptied  buildings."  he  says. 

And  the  Allston  renewal  foes  are  also  con- 
tinuing their  efforts. 

Tomorrow  a  delegation  of  North  Harvard 
Street  residents  will  be  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
to  confer  with  Housing  and  Home  Adminis- 
trator Robert  Weaver. 


The  trip  is  being  financed  by  contribution 
from  the  neighborhood. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald] 
An  Open  Lettes  to  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment AuTHoarrv — ob  a  Lideoal  Recants 
Some  of  us  who  hove  been  liberals  ana 
Democrats  all  our  lives,  and  have  backed  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  because  i; 
seemed  to  bring  a  ray  of  hope  to  slum  dwell- 
ers, are  now  having  second  thoughts.  Too 
often  what  starts  out  to  be  a  program  to  help 
the  poor,  ends  up  by  being  a  kind  of  night- 
mare, blitzkrieg  warfare  against  them  ana 
their Way  of  life,  a  foredoomed  attempt  to  Ic- 
aict  middle-class  values  on  those  who  do  :ioi 
want  them.  Urban  renewal  has  built  about 
2  low-cost  housing  units  for  each  lu  It 
destroyed:  the  majority  of  relocatees  Lie 
forced  to  pay  higher  rents  for  similar  units 
In  similar  neighborhoods.  It  would  appear 
that  urban  renewal  does  not  destroy  sluai! 
but  sweeps  them  Instead  from  one  corner 
of  the  city  to  another,  that  It  does  not  de- 
crease crime  or  perversion  or  alcoholism  or 
drug  addiction  but  moves  them  liifteac 
around  the  corner.  Better  housing  may  havt 
an  ellect  on  slum  mentality  but  If  It  does  It 
probably  comes  at  the  end  of  a  long  Hit 
that  starts  with  better  schools,  better  couru 
more  and  better  soclol.  medical,  and  enipiuj- 
ment  services.  Hope,  to  tho  best  of  our 
knowledge,  does  not  come  to  the  poor  In  t!>( 
form  of  a  bulldozer— anyone  who  believes  It 
does  should  get  out  and  try  talking  to  the 
poor. 

As  well  as  destroying  countless  thousaniij 
of  low-cost  dwelling  units,  urban  renewal 
appears  to  be  a  deslroy-jr  of  one  of  this 
country's  rarest  and  most  precious  posses- 
Bions— neighborhoods— those  living,  viablf 
sociological  entitles  that  bind  man  to  mac 
and  bring  a  degree  of  comfort  to  those  who 
know  few  other  comforts.  If  the  preseni 
program  Is  doubled  or  tripled  as  Washlngtct 
now  plans,  and  If  It  Is  left  In  the  hand; 
of  renewal  directors  such  as  Edward  Logue. 
this  country  Is  In  danger  of  creating  a  pool 
of  from  10  to  20  million  bitter,  disaflectwi 
people  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  heap  wtm 
look  on  their  governments  as  their  deodly 
enemy. 

What  then  of  the  dying  city,  what  of  tte 
tax  base,  of  the  flight  of  the  middle  cla.sses' 
We  do  not  deny  any  of  these  problems  and 
they  would  not  go  away  If  we  did.  We 
stanchly  maintain  we  arc  not  antlurban  re- 
newal. We  submit  however,  that  a  progran 
that  turns  the  poor  against  their  Govern- 
ment, that  brings  a  25  to  40  percent  cosualtT 
rate  to  displaced  buslnessp-!,  that  does  such 
violence  to  our  basic  property  rights,  the: 
produces  hesitancy  and  uncertainty  amone 
real  estate  investors,  and  that  is  fraught  wltt 
unprecedented  jxisslbllltles  ior  personal  aci 
political  graft — such  o  program  must  He 
radically  altered. 

Something,  of  couree.  has  to  be  done,  some 
Pcdcrfll  money  Is  necessary,  the  program  has 
on  balance,  helped  Boston,  But  the  days  o" 
the  hard-nosed,  hard-driving  prima  donna 
renewal  directors  are  over— dead,  eone^ 
finished.  We  need  a  whole  new  breed  o. 
planners,  sensitive,  democratic,  cooperative 
willing  to  plan  with  the  people  of  the  poorer 
sections  and  with  the  real  ectatc  Invp-^on 
who  are.  after  all.  responsible  for  95  pcrcenl 
or  more  of  all  the  actual  construction  ar.c 
reconstruction  that  Is  completed  each  ye»r 
in  the  United  States  Set-sltive  men.  wltn 
humility,  unconcerned  with  personal  toro 
or  ambition,  willing  to  tnke  IS  or  even  2'. 
years  to  bring  about  chanjes  that  are  no» 
rushed  through  in  5  of  6  years  at  euc.t 
terrible  cost — human,  financial,  and  socle- 
logical. 

Many  of  us  are  wondering  now  about  tiJ 
entity  initialed  BRA.  this  vast  seernm?-? 
uncontrollable  authority  that  our  nalte 
liberal  confidence  in  Federal  good  W'l'  a" 
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laiplanted  here  in  our  midst.  We  like  not 
lie  leel  of  this  State  within  the  State,  of  all 
these  nonelccted  offlttlals  running  around 
with  so  many  mllllonB  of  our  tax  dollars, 
of  this  abuse  of  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main, of  this  arbitrary  setting  of  so-called 
talr-market  value,  of  actions  like  the  hiring 
of  125  policemen  (at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000  of 
oar  money  I  for  one  evening's  hearing  In 
South  Boston.  We  feel  the  time  Is  now  to  cut 
bsck  rather  than  expand  this  program,  to 
submit  this  authority  to  the  closest  possible 
scrutiny,  to  curb  and  democratize  its  powers, 
possibly  to  put  It  within  the  confines  of  the 
local  referendtim  system.  The  all-Amerlcan 
city  is  not  quite  American  enough  for  us. 
Donald  C.  Byron. 
Chairman.  Cambridge  Friends 

o/  North  Itarvard  Street. 
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HOME  RULE:  CULTURE  AND  REC- 
REATION IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnail] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t!ie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  consideration  by  this  House  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  on  September 
15. 1  offered  an  amendment  which  pro- 
tided  that  in  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  Recreation  Board  shall  be 
the  State  agency.  The  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  very  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson!,  who.  incidentally,  and  more 
than  incidentally,  as  I  said  at  the  time, 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  dedica- 
tion and  performance  on  this  bill  and 
other  bills  pertaining  to  the  arts  over  a 
period  of  years.  He  is  an  acknowledged 
expert  in  the  arts  field  and  Is  extremely 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  arts. 

Considerable  Interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  my  amendment,  and  the 
Washington  Post  recently  carried  an  edi- 
torial critical  of  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered. I  include  the  following  informa- 
tional material  in  explanation  of  the 
amendment  which  has  now  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
without  debate,  and  is  now  a  firm  part 
of  the  act  which  is  before  the  President 
for  his  approval. 

IProm  the  Conoressional  Recokd.  p.  23977. 
Sept.   15.    1965) 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  WtDNALL 

Mr.  WiDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall;  On 
pa«e  9.  line  20,  after  'plan'  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 'except  that  in  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  Recreation  Board  shall 
Im  the  State  agency.'  " 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WioNAiL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman has  discussed  this  amendment  with 
2ie.  and  I  have  discussed  It.  We  are  pre- 
PMed  to  accept  It.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia currently  the  Recreation  Board  does  re- 


ceive funds  for  such  activities.  We  will  be 
delighted  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  oHered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
bill  was  being  read  for  amendment.  I  offered 
an  amendment  which  provided  that  on  page 
9.  line  20,  after  "plan"  Insert  the  following: 
".  except  that  In  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  Recreation  Board  shall  be  the 
•State  agency*."  This  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  chairman  (Mr.  Thompson] 
without  debate. 

This  amendment  recognized  the  longtime 
place  of  the  District  Recreation  Board  In 
having  responsibility  over  the  recreational 
and  art  programs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Congress  In  1943  authorized  such  Jurisdic- 
tion for  tho  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Department.  Through  the  years  the  Recrea- 
tion Board  has  been  commended  for  Its  fine 
performance  and  I  fully  believe  that  It  has 
the  support  of  all  the  District  citizens  whom 
it  has  served  so  well  and  Impartially  through- 
out the  years,  as  well  a-t-  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Washington  Civic 
Opera  Association,  and  other  cultural  groups 
and  organizations. 

At  the  present  time.  Congress  Is  now  ap- 
pro:)riatlng  nearly  95  million  per  year  to  the 
District  Recreation  Department  to  carry  on 
all  of  the  District's  recreation  and  an  activi- 
ties. The  adoption  of  the  amendment  will 
Insure  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Department  will  be  protected  by  the 
Congress  and  the  District  government  in 
future  legislotlon  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress. Including  the  home  rule  bill.  Mr. 
Mllo  P.  Christiansen,  presently  and  for  a 
long  time  superintendent  of  tho  Recreation 
Department.  Joseph  H.  Cole,  the  assistant 
superintendent,  and  the  board  cholrman, 
William  H.  Waters.  Jr..  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  the 
programs  accomplished  during  their  tenure 
in  office. 

Congress  OF  THE  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  September  17, 1965. 
Mr.  WiLLUM  H.  Waters,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Recreation  Board  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Waters:  As  you  know,  the  House 
ame-idcd  the  bill  creating  a  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  by 
specifying  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Department  will  be  the  state  agency 
for  administering  the  program  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Because  of  your  long  association  with  cul- 
tural activities  in  the  District,  I  was,  of 
course,  hoppy  to  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Widnall.  I  am 
aware,  however,  that  in  the  minds  of  a 
g  eat  many  people  "recreation"  is  associated 
with  playgrounds  and  allied  activities.  I 
therefore  think  It  might  be  advisable  It  you 
were  to  con-slder  having  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict wlio  are  associated  with  or  are  them- 
selves creative  or  performing  artists.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  committee  could  have  the 
same  relotlonshlp  with  you  as  the  wide- 
spread Citizens  Advisory  Council  has  with 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  would  be  a 
gCR"Kl  public  relations  move  by  you. 

Kind  regards. 

Cordially  yours. 

Prank  Thompsoi*.  Jr. 

Copies  to:  Mr.  Livingston  Blddle.  and  Hon. 
William  B,  Widnall. 

]Prom    the   Washington    (DC.)    Post.    Sept. 
19. 1965] 

Ctn-TtTRE   AND   RECRE.AT10N 

In  a  well-motivated  but  unfortunate 
amendment  to  the  bill  creating  a  National 


Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Himnanltles, 
Representative  Widnall  succeeded  In  having 
the  District  Recreation  Board  named  as  the 
agency  to  supervise  Foundation  programs  In 
Washington.  With  no  reflection  on  the 
energetic  activities  of  the  Recreation  Board, 
there  are  two  objections  to  this  legislative 
prescription  for  handling  the  850.000  grant  to 
which  Washington  will  become  entitled. 

First,  although  several  cultural  programs 
have  been  funded  through  the  Board,  the 
vast  majority  of  its  work  has  been  m  the 
recreation  field.  Second,  the  stipulation  of 
the  Recreation  Board  as  the  agent  implies 
that  the  Board  should  have  an  independent 
or  autonomous  existence  under  home  rule. 
This  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  An  advisory 
council  of  citizens  and  community  organi- 
zations including  arts  groups,  will  be  needed 
to  frame  the  cultural  progrim  in  any  event. 
Let  it  be  created  under  an  elected  city  gov- 
ernment. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HovsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  September  21,  1965. 
Be  home  rule — culture  and  recreation  in  the 

the  Nation's  Capital — an  open  letter. 
The  Editor. 
Washington  Post, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  editorial.  "Culture  and 
Recreation"  (Sept.  19).  rtilses  a  number  of 
Interesting  points  to  which.  In  view  of  the 
imminence  of  home  rule  for  District  citizens, 
early  and  objective  answers  should  t>e  sought. 
As  you  know.  I  have  long  advocated  home 
rule  for  the  District,  and  I  signed  the  cur- 
rent discharge  petition.  I  am  also  deeply 
Interested  in  the  arts,  and  believe  that  under 
home  rule  they  will  burgeon  here  as  they 
are  doing  all  over  the  country  at  this  time. 
On  many  occasions  the  Pa*;t  has  called  for 
steps  to  preserve  freedom  of  the  arts,  a  basic 
and  essential  freedom.  Congress  itself  has 
long  recognized  the  importance  of  freedom 
of  the  arts  from  domination  and  control 
from  whatever  source,  and  has  placed  the 
Federal  art  Institutions — tho  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  the  Freer  Gallery,  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts — In  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  "a  quasi-public,  quasi- 
private  entity."— where  they  can  be  fully 
nurtured  and  protected,  as  far  as  humanly 
possible,  from  unwise  and  dominating  Influ- 
ences and  pressures.  Since  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Its  art  Institutions  are  being 
zealously  maintained  and  protected  under 
home  rule  by  the  Congress.  It  seems  equally 
reasonable  and  desirable  to  zealously  main- 
tain and  protect  the  District's  "independent 
or  autonomous"  art  agency:  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Board,  under  home  rule. 
The  contribution  to  the  arts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Recreation  Board  Is  amazingly 
large  and  of  very  high  standards,  despite  the 
pitifully  small  budget  furnished  the  Board 
by  the  Congress  and  the  District  Commls- 
sl'oners  In  recent  years.  Currently  It  Is  un- 
der 550,000,  whereas  other  cities  the  size  of 
Washington  spend  3500.000  to  (1  million  on 
their  own  local  art  programs.  Programs 
spon.«ored  and  financially  aided  by  the  Board 
Include  the  annual  art  fair  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Park  south  of  the  White  House  which 
is  cosponsored  by  the  Post.  One  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  people  attended 
the  fair  this  year,  and  hundreds  of  artists 
participated  and  had  their  works  displayed. 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  attended 
this  fair,  as  has  other  notables.  President 
Johnson  has  purchased  some  of  the  works  of 
art.  Mrs.  Johnson  opened  the  program  last 
year.  The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
provides  free  concerts  for  the  funds  provided 
It.  and  free  performances  are  likewise  pre- 
sented by  such  sponsored  and  financially 
aided  groups  as  the  Shakespeare  Summer 
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Festival,  the  Washington  Civic  Opera  As*o- 
cutlon.  the  ChlldrenB  Theater,  the  One-Act 
Play  Tournament,  the  Watergate  Concerts. 
etc  Some  of  these  programs  are  so  highly 
regarded  that  they  have  hecn  presented  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Ambassadors  of 
France.  Austria.  Germany.  Italy,  and  other 
countries.  ,_,     ^ 

While  he  w.ia  a  Senator,  Vice  President 
HtnJEHT  H.  Hu-MPHKET  Introduccd  legislation 
to  deposit  m  a  special  fund  In  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbia  Recreation  Board  1  mill  out  of  each 
«1  of  tax  revenue  of  the  District  government. 
These  funds  were  to  be  available  to  the  Board 
to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art.  and  other  nonprofit  art  pro- 
grams of  the  District. 

In  his  Introductory  speech  Vice  President 
HtJMPHRET  said  that  "Unfortunately,  all  too 
Uttle  has  been  done  to  promote  the  arts  In 
the  Nations  Capital  •  •  '.  Washington's 
budget  has  allotted  for  civic  events  only 
»16  000'  He  Included  In  the  Conobessional 
RECoao  a  study  by  the  Ubrary  of  Congress 
showing  that  other  cities  In  our  country, 
large  and  small,  provided  many  times  as 
much  financial  aid  to  their  local  art  Institu- 
tions and  programs  as  Washington  does.  The 
Post  editorially  supported  the  concept  of  this 
bill  offered  by  Senator  Hcmphret  and  his 
coUeagties. 

While  President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  In 
the  Senate  he  Introduced  n  bill  to  establish 
a  municipal  arts  center  to  be  managed  with 
the  advice  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
creation Board  and  Department.  Such  an 
art.s  center  could  have  prep.^red  the  District's 
own  art  groups  and  young  artists  for 
present.-itlon  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

The  overconcentratlon  on  sports  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board,  of 
which  the  Post  complains.  Is  due.  primarily, 
to  such  things  as  (a)  congressional  failure 
to  adopt  the  significant  proposals  Initiated 
by  Vice  President  HcMPHaEY  and  President 
Kennedy,  ibl  the  failure  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners to  even  forward  to  Congress  those 
budget  requests  presented  to  them  by  the 
Board  for  funds  to  aid  local  art  programs. 
and  ici  strong  community  support  for  a 
realistic  program  providing  financial  aid  to 
the  District's  art  programs  and  groups. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  sounder  and  wiser 
course  to  work  to  maintain  the  Independence 
and  autonomy  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Board  under  home  rule,  and  to 
support  it  In  working  out  a  viable  art  pro- 
gram which  would  Include  a  revival  of  the 
spirit.  Intent,  and  even  some  of  the  bills 
ottered  by  Vice  President  Hu.mphret.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Representative  Frank  Thomp- 
son. Jr..  myself,  and  others  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  to  aid  the  Districts  own  artists  and  art 
program.'; 
I  Sincerely. 

Wn-LMM    B.    WIDNALL. 

'  ,vf ember  o/  Congress. 
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IMPROVING       THE       OPPORTUNITY 

FOR     SELF-EMPLOYED     PERSONS 

TO        ESTABUSH        RETIREMENT 

PLAN 

Mr.  REHJ  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1942.  our 
tax   laws   were   changed    to   offer   sub- 


stantial tax  benefits  to  corporations  and 
their  employees  in  the  establishment  of 
pension  plans,  supplementing  Social 
Security.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
growth  of  such  plans  over  the  past  "20 
years.  Today,  approximately  25  million 
persoits  are  covered  by  private  retire- 
ment plans  and  coverage  is  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate.  This  is  good  for  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  Nation,  in  that  persons  in 
their  senior  years  will  have  some  income 
upon  which  to  depend  and  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  solely  dependent  upon  Gov- 
ernment or  relatives.  The  largest  seg- 
ment of  our  population  which  is  not 
participating  in  retirement  plans  is  the 
10  mlUion  self-employed  persons  and 
their  10  million  employees.  'Without 
some  tax  deferral  for  retirement  savings, 
adequate  savings  for  old  age  by  the  self- 
employed  is  virtually  impossible. 

The  result  of  the  legislation  enacted 
in  1942  was  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
employed  persons  and  against  all  self- 
employed  persons  and  their  employees. 
To  correct  this  inequity,  the  Congress  in 
1962  passed  legislation  to  permit  limited 
tax  deferral  on  retirement  savings  by 
self-emploved  individuals  and  their  em- 
ployees. Although  the  Self-Employed 
Individuals  Tax  Retirement  Act  of  1962 
was  a  step  forward,  it  by  no  means  pro- 
vides an  adequate  method  for  average 
self-employed  individuals  to  establish 
retirement  plans. 

Over  the  long  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  intended  value  was  substan- 
tially diminished  by  amendments  which 
were  added  in  the  final  days  of  the  87th 
Congress  in  the  other  body.  Although 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  legislation 
would  not  have  put  the  self-employed 
on  a  comparable  basis  with  corporate 
employees.  It  would  have  provided  con- 
siderable incentive  for  participation  by 
self-employed  individuals  and  their  em- 
ployees in  tax-deferred  private  pension 
plans, 

I  have  introduced  leglslptlon  to  amend 
the  1962  act  by  bringing  it  more  in  line 
with  the  legislation  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  three  occa- 
sions. My  biU,  H.R.  11173,  would  make 
two  major  improvements  In  the  1962  act. 
First,  the  definition  of  "earned  in- 
come" would  be  liberalized  to  provide  a 
more  realistic  method  for  arriving  at 
the  income  of  a  self-employed  person 
whose  earnings  are  derived  from  both 
personal  services  and  capital.  One  of 
the  largest  occupational  groups  which 
are  severely  affected  by  the  present  defi- 
nition of  income  under  the  1962  act 
are  farmers.  Under  the  present  law.  a 
farmer  would  have  to  have  an  Income  of 
over  S83,000  in  order  to  qualify  for  set- 
ting aside  S2.500  in  a  retirement  plan. 

Second,  my  bill  would  permit  self-em- 
ployed individuals  to  defer  taxes  on  the 
entire  amount  put  into  a  qualified  re- 
tirement plan  subject  to  limits  provided 
by  law.  The  House  of  Representatives 
approved  on  three  occasions  a  full  de- 
duction, but  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body  reduced  this  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  which  a  self-em- 
ploved individual  contributes  to  a  plan 
on  his  behalf.  This  50-percent  limita- 
tion in  the  1962  act  has  destroyed  much 
of  the  Incentive  for  the  establishment  of 


retirement  plans.  Until  this  Is  corrected, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  professional 
persons,  small  business  men,  and  farmers. 
will  establish  retirement  plans  for  them- 
selves and  their  employees.  Certainly  if 
a  self-employed  Individual  is  willing  to 
finance  a  retirement  plan  for  his  em- 
ployees, he  should  receive  a  deferral  of 
taxes  on  the  entire  contribution  made  on 
his  own  behalf  just  as  is  pei-mitted  for 
employees  of  the  self-employed  individ- 
ual or  of  corporations. 

If  this  Congress  enacts  legislation  to 
brhig  about  these  two  major  improve- 
ments In  the  tax  laws  pertaining  to  re- 
tirement savings  for  self-employed  In- 
dividuals, some  20  million  Americans 
would  be  given  a  better  opportunity  to 
provide  for  their  retirement. 


CONSTITUTION  WEEK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  tMr.  EDW.^RDsl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nea- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  week  the  Nation  pays  iu 
respects  to  the  Constitution,  The  weei 
has  been  set  aside  as  the  178th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution 
by  39  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1787. 

And  this  is  certainly  proper,  for  tl-js 
document  is  one  of  the  remarkable  docu- 
ments of  world  history,  setting  forth  the 
Idea  that  our  Government  is  one  to  sent 
the  Interests  of  the  people  rather  than 
the  other  way  around. 

And  the  Constitution  specified  tiie 
manner  in  which  the  people  are  to  oper- 
ate their  Government  through  elpcted 
Representatives  acting  as  a  National  Leg- 
islature, one  of  three  coequal  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  President  has  proclaimed  this 
week  of  observance,  and  in  his  procla- 
mation makes  a  fine  statement: 

The  Constitution  Is  still  the  guarantee  o: 
our  basic  rights.  It  is  stUl  the  promise  o! 
protection  from  government  and  bj 
government. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  in  this 
particular  year  If  these  words  of  the 
President  are  simply  fine  sounding 
words  or  whether  the  Nation  still  really 
considers  the  Constitution  as  it  was  lii- 
tended— a  protection  of  the  people 
against  government. 

For  running  concurrently  with  the 
•White  House  statement  are  at  least 
three  major  Government  efforts,  each 
one  of  which  does  much  damage  to  the 
principle  highlighted  In  the  Presidents 
statement.  In  fact,  never  before  has  the 
Constitution  appeared  so  battered,  bui- 
feted.  and  bruised  as  it  does  today  i^- 
September  of  1965. 

What  are  the  three  problem  areas" 

REAPPORTIONMENT 

First,  the  Constitution  leaves  to  the 
States  the  determination  of  the  makeup 
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of  State  legislatures.  This  lias  been 
agreed  upon  by  constitutional  lawyers 
down  through  the  years,  and  only  re- 
cently has  the  idea  even  been  brought 
Into  question. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1964  presented 
an  opinion  which  in  effect  decreed  how 
the  State  legislatures  were  to  be  appor- 
tioned. 

A  major  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
Congress  to  approve  an  amendment 
specifically  giving  constitutional  ap- 
proval to  any  State  plan  of  apportioning 
its  own  legislature  if  the  State's  voters 
approve  the  plan  by  referendum. 

But  the  'White  House  opposes  It.  The 
majority  party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  succeeded  In  preventing 
any  consideration  of  it,  and  In  the 
Senate  has  succeeded  in  delaying  It,  at 
least  until  next  year.  So  the  fact  is 
that  in  all  probability  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  affirm  the  right  of  the  people 
of  any  State  to  determine  Its  own  legis- 
lative apportionment. 

VOTING    QUALXFICAnONS 

Second,  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
States  the  responsibility  to  establish 
■.oting  qualifications.  And  until  now 
each  State  has  duly  fulfilled  this  respon- 
sibility free  of  Interference  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Yc-t  this  year  the  President  demanded 
that  the  Federal  Government  intervene 
to  change  the  voting  qualifications  In 
some  States,  the  selection  of  which  was 
ba-sed  on  an  artificial  formula  designed 
to  penalize  Southern  States  and  not 
others. 

The  Congress,  acting  under  a  political 
control  exercised  from  the  White  House, 
approved  the  President's  proposal,  and 
did  so  even  though  it  could  have  ap- 
proved Instead  another  proposal  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  equal  voting 
opportunity  without  upsetting  constitu- 
tional rights.  Now  illiterates  are  being 
registered  by  the  thousands. 

SPENDING 

Third,  section  9,  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution states: 

h'o  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Over  the  years  the  executive  branch 
has  steadily  moved  away  from  this  re- 
quirement by  succeeding  in  having  Con- 
gress approve  several  methods  of  draw- 
ing money  from  the  Treasury  other  than 
by  appropriations. 

This  practice  is  called  backdoor  spend- 
ing. It  has  been  growing  to  the  extent 
that  in  1961  alone  the  executive  branch 
requested  more  than  S28  billion  in  back- 
door spending,  and  was  given  almost  $20 
billion  of  those  requests. 

E\en  now  in  the  time  of  a  Congress 
which  readily  approves  almost  every 
White  House  request,  the  practice  of 
backdoor  spending  is  still  growing,  and 
presents  one  of  the  major  concerns  in 
Washington  today. 

Yes.  we  need  to  pay  honor  to  the  Con- 
stitution this  week.  We  need  to  do  more 
than  speak  fine  words.  There  must  be 
a  public  awareness  of  how  the  Federal 
Government  is  avoiding,  violating,  and 
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thwarting  constitutional  guarantees  of 
the  people's  right  to  protection  from 
Government. 


PERSONAL  EXPL.A.NATION 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mai'yland  iMr.  Morton]  may 
extend  his  remarlts  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  roUcall  on  the  conference  report  on 
S.  4,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. If  I  were  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  ,- 


SUPPORT  FOR  DISTRICT  HOME 
RULE 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wsis  no  objectior,. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  several  local  organizations  not  heard 
during  the  recent  hearings  on  home  rule 
held  by  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  was  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Chapter  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress.  Under  leave  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  here- 
with a  statement  by  that  organization 
signed  by  Mrs.  Murray  Foss.  executive 
secretar>',  in  support  of  S.  1118 : 
Statement  by  Mrs.  Foss 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Capital  Chapter, 
American  Jewish  Congress,  an  organization 
deeply  concerned  with  the  expansion  of  dem- 
ocratic principles,  we  urge  the  committee  to 
report  favorably  at  an  early  date  S.  1118. 

One  of  the  major  paradoxes  of  American 
society  has  been  that  the  resident*  of  the 
National  Capital  are  denied  self-government. 
The  representation  available  to  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  should  at  long  last  be  provided 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

With  responsible  self-government,  the 
pressing  problems  relating  to  housing,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  protection  of  its  residents 
could  be  more  adequately  met. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  your  support 
and  favorable  vote  for  S.  1118  providing 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


NATION'WIDE  COMPETITIVE  EX-«vI- 
INATIONS  FOR  SUMMER  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  CLE\'ENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Beckworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  three  Congresses.  I  have 


Introduced  legislation  to  require  that 
temporary  summer  appointments  in 
Federal  positions  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  ai-ea  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
portionment requirements  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act.  The  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  opportunity  for 
young  people  throughout  the  Nation  to 
benefit  from  summer  employment  in  the 
Nation's  capital. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  highly 
desirable  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  re- 
quire by  law  that  appointments  to  such 
jobs  be  based  upon  ci\il  service 
examinations. 

The  bills  I  sponsored  were  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses,  but  the  other  body 
failed  to  act.  More  recently,  my  cur- 
rent bill.  H.R.  242.  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  12. 
1965,  and  Is  no'w  pending  in  the  Senate. 
On  Monday,  September  20,  1965,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  gave  full  recog- 
nition to  the  merits  of  my  proposal  by 
announcing  that  it  plans  to  hold  nation- 
wide competitive  examinations  for  most 
summer  Federal  positions  in  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  area  for  the  summer  of 
1966  and  subsequent  summers. 

The  Commission  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  its  new  program  is  to  give  young 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  serve  In  temporary 
Government  positions  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  my  bill,  the  Commission  an- 
noimced  that  the  program  Is  designed 
to  assure  that  students  hired  for  summer 
positions  in  V.'ashinLrton  arc  selected  on 
a  merit  basis  and  to  provide  broader 
geographical  distribution  of  summer  ap- 
pointments in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  our  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  rather  clearly  es- 
tabU.shed  that  nepotism  and  both  per- 
sonal and  political  patronage  have 
played  prominent  roles  in  appointments 
to  summer  positions  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. My  bill — and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  recent  action  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission — should  reduce  the  re- 
currence in  the  future  of  these  abuses 
of  the  merit  civil  service  system. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Commission  that  "priority 
for  appointment  would  be  given  to  resi- 
dents of  other  States  in  an  effort  to  bring 
in  highly  qualified  young  people  from  all 
over  the  Nation  to  gain  the  broadening 
experience  of  simimer  employment  In  a 
Federal  job  in  'Washington." 

In  my  judgment  the  Commission  has 
taken  a  progressive  step  In  the  announce- 
ment of  this  program  and  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  move  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  merit  system.  However,  whether 
the  program  will  be  fully  and  perma- 
nently effective  without  legislation  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  To  make  certain,  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  act  favorably  on  my  bill,  H.R.  242.  so 
that  the  type  of  program  announced  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be 
made  permanent  and  not  be  changed  or 
revoked  by  some  future  administrative 
policy. 
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In  order  that  the  Members  may  be 
more  fully  informed  regarding  this  pro- 
gram of  the  CivU  Service  Commission.  I 
Insert  the  Commission's  press  release 
dated  September  20,  1965,  immediately 
following  my  remarks: 

PBtSS    RELEASE    FnOM    U.S.    ClVlI.    SERVICE 

Commission 
The  Civil  Service  CommiBSlon  baa  opened 
aiscu6s:on  of  its  plana  for  competitive  ex- 
MTUnatlons  for  most  Federnl  summer  em- 
plo\Tnent  In  1966  and  subsequent  years.  The 
detluis  of  these  plans  were  reviewed  with 
Federal  personnel  officers  last  week.  Full 
information  will  be  released  later  after  con- 
sul tuilon  and  the  development  at  complete 
Information. 

The  plan  Is  designed  to  assure  that  em- 
ployees temporarily  hired  to  worK  during 
the  summer  are  selected  on  a  merit  basis 
and  to  provide  lor  broader  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  summer  appointments  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Priority  for 
appointment  would  be  given  to  residents  of 
other  States  m  an  effort  to  bring  in  highly 
qualified  young  people  from  aU  over  the 
Nation  to  gam  the  broadening  experience  of 
summer  employment  In  a  Federal  Job  In 
Washington. 

A  yearlv  nationwide  exomlnatlon  for  sum- 
mer employment,  both  in  Washington  and 
other  locations,  would  cover  clertca,  stenog- 
raphers, tvplsts,  office  machine  operators  and 
laboratory  and  scientific  aides  at  grades  GS-l 
through  GS-4.  These  categories  constitute 
over  half  of  the  positions  filled  by  summer 
employment  in  the  Washington,  DC  area 
and  about  one-fourth  of  the  Jobs  filled  at 
field  locations.  Applicants  would  take  a 
written  test  and  meet  the  full  civil  service 
qualification  requirements  In  order  to  obtain 

summer  employment.  

A  competitive  testing  plan  Is  also  being  de- 
veloped for  summer  employment  In  post 
offices  throughout  the  Nation.  Examinations 
to  be  held  will  be  separate  from  the  gen'™ 
summer  employment  examination  and  wll 
be  conducted  by  Post  Office  Boards  of  Civil 
Service  Examiners  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Summer  hiring  programs  not  covered  by 
the  new  competitive  examinations  would  be 
required  to  meet  Civil  Service  Commission 
requirements  for  competition  and  consid- 
eration of  merit  In  selection  of  all  ap- 
pointees. These  programs  cover  blue-collar 
workers,  certam  summer  Interns,  and  other 
misceUaneous  categories  of  such  variety  that 
a  common  written  test  Is  not  feasible. 

Summer  hiring  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, which  call  for  referral  of  needy 
youths  by  Employment  Service  offices  or  by 
welfare  organizmions  and.  In  many  cases, 
pay  lower  wages,  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
new  competitive  exumlning   progr.ims. 

Present   policies   forbidding   summer   em- 
ployment  of  sons  or   daughters  of  Pedcial 
employees   in   the  same    agencies   would   be 
continued. 
VS.  Civn.  SraviCE  Commission  Proposai,  tor 

SVMMEK  EMPLOVKENT.   1966 

I.  Background  and  basic  isBUCs. 

II.  The  broad  elements  of  a  program 
A-  Dlsadv.^ntaged — separate 

fl.  Post  Office — special  competition. 

C  Office  and  science  .assistants.  GS-l  to 
GS-U  imaln  item  for  attention  today). 

D  Others:  (All  Jobs  not  covered  by  C.) 
Individual  agency  merit  plans.  Ex.imples: 
GS-5  and  above,  wage  board,  certain  seasonal 
lobs,  etc. 

III.  Office  and  science  assistants: 

A.  Coverage.  AU  appointments  to  GS-l  to 
GS^  clerks,  stenographers,  typists,  office  ma- 
chine operators,  and  laboratory  and  science 
aides. 

B.  Nationwide  written  examination — gen- 
eral characteristics: 
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1.  Test  of  verbal  abilities,  abstract  reason- 
ing, chart  Interpretation,  clerical  skills  (l^i 
hours). 

2.  Subsequent  filing  of  applications  with 
mdlvldual  agencies, 

3.  Supplementary  agency  testing  for  spe- 
cial skills -typing,  stenography,  etc.— plus 
agency  api^llcatlon  of  X-118  experience  and 
training  standards. 

4.  Individual  agencywlde  eligible  lists;  one 
person  In  each  agency  to  be  responsible. 

5.  Certification  and  appointment  by  rating 
categories  |95  to  100,  00  to  94,  etc.). 

6.  Limitation  on  applicant  filing  to  two  or 
three  agencies. 

7    Appointment  under  700-hour  authority 
8,  Cost  prorated  on  basis  of  proportionate 
hires. 

C.  Special  provl.slons  for  Washington  area: 

1.  Each  eligible  to  apply— 

(a)  To  three  agencies;  or 

(b)  To  two  agencies  and  a  special  Inter- 
agency board  established  by  CSC. 

2.  Within  each  5-pomt  test  rating  cate- 
gory, ellglbles  further  grouped  by— 

lit  Residents  outside  District  of  Columbia. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia: 

(b)  Residents  within  District  of  Colvunbla, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

3  After  using  up  ellglbles  from  one  sub- 
category, agencv  must  get  ellglbles  from  in- 
teragency board  before  appointing  from  next 
subcategory. 

D    Special  provisions  for  field ; 

1.  Applicants  file  directly  with  no  more 
than  three  establishments. 

2  No  central  referral  or  subcategories 
based  on  residence. 

E.  Time  schedule: 

September:  Begin  printing  of  Instructions, 
,lnformatlonal  brochure,  tests.  appUcation 
forms,  etc. 

Late  November:  Formal  announcement  ol 
examination  and  widespread  dl-strlbutlon  of 
brochures. 

January  3 ;  Cutoff  date  tor  filing. 

February  5:  Examination  held. 

March  1:  Notice  of  ratings  mailed,  along 
with  simplified  application  form  and  de- 
tailed instructions  about  opportunities  and 
how  to  apply. 

April  15:  Last  date  for  receipt  of  applica- 
tions by  agencies. 

May  1 :  Each  agency  establishes  eligible  list 
(copy  to  CSC). 

rv.  Nepotism  stUI  outlawed. 

V.  Advantages: 

A.  Simpler  than  present. 

B.  Meets  problem  of  diversity. 

C.  Insures  greater  emphasis  on  merit. 

D.  Insures  due  weight  to  apportionment. 

E.  Provides  Better  pubUclty  and  informa- 
tion. 

P.  Requires  more  advance  planning. 

Q.  Regul.irlaes  time  schedules  and  avoids 
last-minute  panic. 

H.  Examination  covers  54  percent  or  Wash- 
ington Jobs;  25  percent  of  field. 

I    Is  operationally  feasible. 

J.  Cost  cheap  to  users. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADVISORY  STAFF  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Mr  CLEVENGER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoorheadI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recobb  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding   for    the    establishment    of    an 
agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 


President  to  be  known  as  the  President's 
Advisory  Staff  on  Scientific  Information 
Management. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
assemble  at  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment an  extremely  high  caliber  staff  of 
economists,  sociologists,  mathematicians 
and  scientists  to  develop  decision-aiding 
systems,  for  use  by  the  Goverrmient. 

Such  action  is  necessary,  because  ever 
since  World  'War  n  the  rapid  rate  of 
change,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  new 
knowledge  and  the  complexity  and  inter- 
dependence of  today's  sociological,  tech- 
nological, economic  and  governmental 
factors  has  exceeded  the  normal  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  mind  for  assimila- 
tion on  a  scale  equal  to  the  demands  of 
Uiis  new  environment. 

Responsible  decisionmakers  in  Gov- 
ernment and  in  industry  need  new  tech- 
niques and  systems  for  organizing,  stor- 
ing, retrieving.  Integrating,  analyzing 
and  testing  the  multitude  of  factors  upon 
which  a  rational  decision  must  rest. 

Certain  areas  of  Industry  and  certain 
areas  of  Government  have  developed  •;.'.- 
formation  structures  and  declslon-a: ::. 
techniques.  Some  of  these  new  tce.-.- 
niques  make  substantial  use  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  computer  scienc's 
mathematical  programing,  mathi  r::a'  ■ 
cal  simulation  and  econometrics. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  these  uv:;- 
niques  at  the  highest  level  of  Govern- 
ment where  the  mass  of  relevant  and  Im- 
portant infoi-mation  is  the  largest,  where 
the  complexity  of  the  interrelationships 
is  the  greatest  and,  hence,  where  tlic 
decisionmaking  is  most  difficult. 

The  agency  which  this  resolutior, 
would  establish  will  give  us  a  start  on 
discovering  and  applying  new  informa- 
tion management  techniques  to  the 
major  unsolved  problems  of  our  society. 
This  proposal  was  first  put  forward  a 
year  ago  by  the  then  Senator  Hieebi 
Humphrey.  In  introducing  then  such  a 
resolution  Ml-.  Humphrey  said: 

Many  of  the  current  and  Impending  pros- 
lema  of  our  society  will  remain  Insolvalile 
tintU  we  discover  and  adapt  Inlormatlon 
management  and  decision-aiding  techniquM 
wlilch  are  commensurate  with  the  ch,">ng« 
which  have  occurred  and  will  occur  In  o'j: 
national  and  International  environment 

Mr.  Humphrey  found  it  evident  that: 
We  have  many  serious  unsolved  probleau 
which  exceed  In  scope  and  complexity  present 
Information     management     and     problem- 
solving  structuree. 

Experts  say  that  the  human  mind  hai 
difficulty  in  considering  moi'e  than  10  or 
20  factors  at  the  same  time  in  miikinJ 
decisions.  Yet.  the  unsolved  problenis  of 
our  society  may  require  thousands  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  factors  or  sub- 
factors  to  be  considered.  Industry  has 
learned  to  simulate  mathematically  a 
given  environment.  By  varying  the  in- 
put assumptions  or  by  varying  ?u"i- 
decisions  the  decisionmaker  can  be  given 
rational  basis  on  which  to  make  alterna- 
tive decisions. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  suw 
decision-aiding  techniques  are  only  toaia 
decisionmakers  by  providing  them  «tD 
the  type  of  information  which  will,  alons 
with  other  factors,  including  their  ow 
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lUdcment  and  experience,  assist  them  In 
establishing  sound  policies  and  in  mak- 
ing meaningful  decisions. 

Thus,  these  modern  techniques  are 
consistent  with  the  processes  of  demo- 
cratic government.  The  use  of  them 
may  be  necessary  for  the  survival  of  dem- 
,)cratic  government. 
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PARKINSON'S  DISEASE 

Mr.  CLE\'F:NGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
recokd  and  include  extrsineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  of  this  coimtry  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  cancer, 
mental  illness,  and  many  others,  because 
of  the  wide  publicity  these  diseases  have 
been  given  in  the  press  and  other  media 
ol  communication.  However,  many 
dreaded  diseases  have  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  in  as 
jreat  a  scope  as  the  ones  I  just  men- 
tioned, because  not  much  has  been  said 
about  them. 

Today,  1  am  introducing  a  House  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  October  25  in  each 
year  as  National  Parkinson  Week,  and 
wish  to  discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of 
[his  dreaded  disease, 

Parkinson's  disease  is  a  progressive, 
disabling  neurological  disorder  known  to 
man  since  Biblical  times  as  "shaking 
palsy"  and  first  described  in  the  second 
century  AD.  by  Galen,  a  Greek  physi- 
cian living  in  Rome,  A  few  physicians 
wrote  about  it  in  the  l"th  century-,  but 
not  until  1317  was  it  distinguished  from 
several  related  disorders.  Dr.  James 
Parkinson,  of  London,  is  his  "Essay  on 
the  Shaking  Palsy,"  characterized  it  as 
involving  "involuntai'y  tremulous  mo- 
tion, with  lessened  muscular  power  In 
parts  not  in  action  and  even  when  sup- 
ported; with  a  propensity  to  bend  the 
trunk  forward  and  to  pass  from  a  walk- 
ing to  a  running  pace;  the  senses  and 
intellect  being  uninjured."  His  descrip- 
tion remains  clinically  accui'ate. 

Strictly  speaking,  Parkinson's  disease 
or  Parkinsonism  is  not  a  disease  but  a 
?roup  of  s>-mptoms.  The  first  symptom 
is  usually  a  slight  and  rhythmic  tremor 
m  one  of  the  limbs  which  in  time  spreads 
and  increases  in  intensity.  Soon  after 
the  trembling  begins,  muscular  rigidity 
sets  in  This  rigidity  in  combination  with 
a  progressive  loss  of  semiautomatic 
movements  produces  the  characteristic 
stooped  posture,  shufBing  gait,  and  loss 
of  facial  expression.  The  s>-mptoms  oc- 
cur in  varying  degrees  in  different  pa- 
tients, but  in  most  (jases  eventually  pro- 
duce disability  and  often  complete  help- 
lessness The  course  of  the  disease  Is 
variable,  but  usually  there  Is  a  rapid  de- 
cline within  10  years  of  Its  onset.  It  is 
almost  never  the  direct  cause  of  death, 
out  does  contribute  to  other  causes. 

Although  it  may  occur  at  any  age, 
Parkinson's  disease  usually  strikes  peo- 
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pie  in  their  50's  and  60's.  Epidemiolog- 
ical studies  estimate  that  approximately 
half  a  million  Americans  are  afflicted- 
some  estimates  are  much  higher — and 
that  between  25.000  and  43,000  new  cases 
develop  annually.  The  rate  is  approxi- 
mately twice  as  high  for  men  as  for 
women  and  three  times  hlglier  for  wliite 
persons  than  nonwhite.  In  25  countries 
where  its  distribution  has  been  studied, 
no  consistent  geographic  pattern  has 
been  observed. 

The  causes  of  Parkinsonism  are  not 
known.  The  basic  disturbance  is  be- 
lieved to  be  malfunctioning  of  centers  in 
the  interior  of  the  brain — possibly  of  the 
thalamus,  a  portion  of  the  basal  ganglia, 
wliich  coordinates  Information  received 
from  the  senses  and  interacts  with  other 
areas  of  the  brain  to  convert  these  sen- 
sory stimuli  into  physical  movement.  But 
the  cause  of  the  malfunctioning  remains 
a  mystery.  Certain  forms  of  the  disease 
are  thought  to  result  from  a  virus:  "post- 
encephalitic Parkinsonism"  has  ap- 
peared up  to  25  years  after  an  attack  of 
encephalitis.  Other  forms  may  be  due  to 
subtle  circulation  changes  in  the  brain. 
A  number  of  tranquilizers  used  in  heavy 
doses  to  treat  mental  iUness  produce 
symptoms  so  similar  to  some  symptoms 
of  Parkinson's  disease  that  chemical  im- 
balance In  the  body  is  suggested  as  a 
cause.  Symptoms  of  Parkinsonism  are 
also  produced  by  a  few  poisons.  Hered- 
itary susceptibility  is  possible  in  other 
cases. 

Nor  is  there  any  cure.  Drugs,  surgei-y, 
and  physical  rehabilitation  are  used  witli 
varying  success  to  relieve  the  sjTnptoms. 
There  are  approximately  a  dozen  fre- 
quently prescribed  drugs;  when  therapy 
is  successful,  these  provide  a  25-  to  50- 
percent  control  of  rigidity,  tremor,  and 
lethargy.  Many  of  them,  however,  lose 
their  value  for  a  particular  patient  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  some  of  them  have 
unpleasant  side  effects.  But  even  small 
improvements  significantly  affect  the 
performance  of  most  patients.  There 
are  as  yet  no  drugs  capable  of  restoring 
automatic  movements  or  correcting 
weakness. 

Surgery  is  attempted  only  in  certain 
cases,  usually  younger  patients  who  suf- 
fer mainly  from  tremor  or  whose  rigidity 
is  limited  to  one  side  of  the  body.  Sur- 
gical techniques  include  cutting  out  or 
destrojing — most  frequently  by  injection 
of  chemical  agents  or  use  of  local  freez- 
ing— small  sections  of  the  thalamus.  Re- 
cently, investigators  have  di.=;covered  how 
to  pick  up  the  brain 's  electric  signals  and 
convert  them  to  sound  pulses  capable  of 
guiding  the  surgeon  to  the  exact  area  to 
be  destroyed. 

Physical  therapy  is  helpful  in  relaxing 
rigid  muscles  and  can  delay  the  onset  of 
-severe  disability.  Special  exercises  have 
been  devised  to  enable  patients  to  carry 
on  regular  programs  of  prescribed  exer- 
cise without  the  constant  aid  of  a  physi- 
cal therapist.  In  addition,  every  physical 
activity — even  the  most  simple — can  be 
considered  exercise  and  therefore  useful 
in  preserving  as  much  function  as  pos- 
sible. 

With  both  cause  and  cure  unknown 
and  current  therapy  severely  limited  in 


effectiveness,  a  great  deal  of  hope  and 
effort  has  been  put  into  research,  the 
bulk  of  it  federally  sponsored. 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  of  the  National 
InstJtut.es  of  Health  supports  many  re- 
search projects  in  universities  and  other 
research  centers  throughout  the  country 
as  well  as  conducting  its  own  projects. 
In  fiscal  year  1965,  the  NINDB  spent 
almost  S3  million  for  research  into 
chronic  neurological  disorders  of  aging, 
the  main  emphasis  of  which  was  Par- 
kinsonism and  related  disorders:  this 
amount  was  distributed  among  81  ex- 
tramural projects  and  13  Intramural. 
The  Institute's  program  has  focused  on 
the  development  of  new  drugs,  the  im- 
provement of  surgical  techniques,  a 
search  for  abnormalities  of  brain  chem- 
istrj',  the  evaluation  of  hereditory  fac- 
tors, a  study  of  the  role  of  viruses  and 
of  the  anatomical,  physiological,  and 
pathological  basis  of  the  disease. 

Important  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  rigidity  and 
tremor  symptomatic  of  Parkinsonism 
can  be  attributed  to  an  "imbalance  be- 
tween the  alpha  and  gamma  motor  sys- 
tems of  the  brain,"  and  "the  character- 
ization of  certain  specific  chemical  com- 
poimds  involved  in  the  activity  of  these 
two  systems  suggest  that  a  specific 
enzyme  defect  may  be  involved  in  some 
form  of  the  disorder." 

To  encourage  a  multidiscipllnary  ap- 
proach to  Parkinsonism,  the  institute  is 
providing  support  for  the  Parkinson's 
Disease  Information  and  Research 
Center  at  Columbia  University.  The 
center's  information  section  is  collect- 
ing research  findings  both  here  and 
abroad,  provides  library  services,  and 
publishes  periodic  reviews  of  work  in  the 
field  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  world's 
500  Parkinsons  researchers  abreast  of 
cuiTent  developments.  It  also  sponsors 
symposia  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
critical  evaluation  of  research  results. 
The  clinical  center's  program  Integrates 
basic  and  clinical  research  and  is  aimed 
at  "determimng  the  cause,  improving 
diagnostic  techniques,  and  developing 
methods  of  treatment"  for  Parkinsons 
and  related  disorders.  It  also  trains 
personnel  for  research. 

There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of 
private  organizations  interested  In 
Parkin.son's  disease,  the  oldest  of  them 
formed  less  than  10  years  ago.  The 
American  Parkinson  Disease  Association 
maintains  an  outpatient  rehabilitation 
center  in  Miami  and  is  currently  at- 
tempting to  raise  funds  for  an  associ- 
ated hospital  and  care  center.  The  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Foundation  sponsors 
some  research,  develops  referral  sen'ices 
for  patients  and  families,  and  distributes 
information.  The  Parkinson  Disease 
Foundation  raises  funds  to  support  re- 
search. 

This  combination  of  private  and  Gov- 
ernment interest  allied  with  the  inter- 
national concern  and  determination  evi- 
denced in  the  past  few  years  are  reason 
to  hope  that  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  Parkinsonism  will  someday  be 
possible. 
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„„^„„.,    -,T^  TO  RPTOME  oroject  a  reality,  I  express  appreciation  latlve  program  and  any  special  orders 

^^^  "^^^AJJ^l^    EdS  to    he  SecreUO'  of  the  Department  of  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

OREATER      CLEVELAND      EDUCA-  J:^p^;j^ ''g^^jation.  and  Welfare  and  his  Mr.   Feighan    lat   the   request  of  Mr. 

TIONAL  CENTER  ^^jj^  assistant.  Mr.  Joseph  Ventura.  Mr.  Clevenger;.  lor  15  minutes,  today;  and 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order  ■wuuam  J.  Driver.  Administrator  of  Vet-  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  gj-ans'  Affairs,  and  to  the  staff  members  elude  extraneous  matter. 

I  Mr  Feigh.inI  Is  recosnlzed  for  15  mln-  ^f  these  able  public  servants  who  have  Mr.  Feighan   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

mes  participated  in   the   many  conferences  Clevenger  i  .  for  30  minutes,  on  Septem- 

Mr   FEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  educa-  involved  in  the  review  of  the  proposals  ber  23:  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

tion   in   Greater   Cleveland   received   a  niade  bv  the  civic  and  education  lead-  marks  and  Include  extraneous  matter, 

creat   lift   today.     The  Department  of  g^g  of  Greater  Cleveland.  ^^___^___ 
Health     Education,    and    Welfare    In-         xhls  Is  s;ood  news  for  many  families  in 

formed  me  by  letter  today  that  a  de-  Greater  Cleveland  who  have  or  will  soon  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cision  had  been  made  to  approve  the  use  h^ve  children  of  college  age  and  ambl-  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

of   the  Crile  Veterans'   Administration  ^on.    j  am  listing  the  mayors  of  the  ^^^^-^^^   remarks   in   the  Congressional 

Hospital  property  for  Cuyahoga  Cora-  titles  who  cooperated  in  this  community-  ^            ^j.  ^  jg^.^se  and  extend  remarks 

munitv  College  and  the  Parma  PubUc  ^^^^  effort  to  utilize  the  Crile  Hospital  "^s  granted  to  ■ 

School  system.    The  Cnle  Hospital  prop-  5^6  as  an  educational  center ;  mj.  bogcs  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

erty  has  be«n  vacant  for  some  time  and                „  „  „  ,p,^,,                  '^'^"sf  000  marks  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 

^o^''*?tTu'srifnL'cHleTspUaITm  fZ'Z^:':'S^y^:^:"":  \l:Z  today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

lor  Its  use      Smce  Lnie  nospu^i  ^  ^^^^^^  Helghte)— -  24. 000  on  S.  2300. 

my  distnct.  I  made  a  canva^  in  labi  ^^^                ^^^^^         ,Mlddieburg  Mr.  Stanton. 

among  responsible  civic  leaders  to  aeter          Heights. lO.OOO  ,The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
mine  the  best  possible  use  of  this  vaiu-     ^^   ^  Tomflon  istrongsvuiei 11.000  ^    j  j^     ^^^^  of  j,ew  York^  and  to 

able  property.    The  alm(^st  unanimous  L«s„r  Edgerton(  North  Royaiton)...  11.000  indude  extraneous  matter:) 

opinion  was  that  efforts  should  be  made     j  j,  crabbs  ,Berea) 19.000  mciuae  extraneous  raaiver.. 

to   secure   use   of    this   property    for    a  v.  c.  Krauahoar  (Brooklyn  Heights).     2.000  i;,.' ;.'„„„.  ,,-homs. 

^%:T^  r.%1^  X.'n^  ^n^S^':^^?^^^^  ^'.^  ^^he^f^/n'g^tmT.  (at  the  re- 

school    system    01     rapiaiy    cApmiui^^  quest  of  Mr.  Clevengeb)  and  to  include 

Parma.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleveland  Press  car-  extraneous  matter") 

With  the  cooperation  of  Mayor  James  ^^^  J^n  article  on  September  8.   1964,  "  j^^.  pQ^.^,  j_ 

Day   of  Pai-ma.   former  superintendent  ^^hlch  underlined  the  hopes  of  the  people  j^^'  lecoj-tt 

of  Parma  schools.  Dr.  Paul  W.  Bnggs.  ^j  parma   and  Parma  Heights   that   a  j^^.  g^j-g  of  Tennessee, 

the  present   superintendent.   Stuart  L.  communitv  college  would  be  established 

Openlander.   Dr.  Charles  E.   Chapman.  ^^  (j^g  ^rile  Hospital  site.    I  include  that  ^——^—^— 

president  of  Cuyahoga  Community  Col-  article  in  my  remarks  because  it  indicates  _,  „  .  j  „  REFERRED 

lege,  and  the  mayors  of  nine  adjoinmg  ^-hy  i  gave  my  lull  support  for  the  com-  btNAJii  m^i^  K^f  tnttcu 

communities,  these  efforts  have  been  sue-  munitv  college:  Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  followin? 

cessful.    The  Division  of  Sui-plus  Prop-  ;                 ^^^^^  g„^    S.,ts  Pkighan  titles    were   taken   from   the   Speakers 

erty  Utilization  of  ^he  Deportment  of  ^,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  H^,^^^  f^L^^'  "°'^^'  '^'  ""'"•  ''^'""'  "" 

Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  has  con-  ^^^^  ^ ^^^^^-^   not  a  mental  institution  or  follows: 

eluded  that  there  is  a  serious  need  for  antipovcrty  camp  located  on  the  Crile  Hos-  s.  1407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  E. 

educational  facilities  in  the  area,  both  -y^^   5^^    congressman   Michael   Feichan  upp:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

at  the  e'ementary-secondary  and  higher  5am  m  a  statement  today.  S.  2070.  An    act    to    provide    for   holdtor 

f^ri.irjittonftl    levels       As    a    consequence  He  said  he  had  been  working  closely  with  terms  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dii- 

Tn^Sres  of  improved  land  with  92  build-  Parmas  Mayor  James  Day  to  help  bring  a  trlct  of  South  DakoU  at  Rapid  City;  to  the 

m's^n  SI  n"ade  available  as  a  campus  community  college   to  theforn.er   veterans  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ini,s  win  i^  ii.a^c                      rnlippp   and  hospital  grounds  on  York  Rood.                                                     

for  Cuyaho?a  Community  College  and  ,v^  ^  s^^,  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  ^^— ^■^— ^ 

8  acres  of  unimproved  land  w'lU  oe  maae  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^       ^  to  ho,.  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

available  to   the  Parma  public   schools  ^^^  ^^^^^  Hospital  site  should  be  used."  said  SENATE   ENKULLh-u  tiii^  oiui  zaj 

as  a  site  for  an  elementary  school.    The  the  Democratic  Congressman.    "Parma  Is  one  The    SPEAKER    announced    his   sis- 

General  Senices  .\dministratlon  is  now  of  our  anest  residential  communities  and  I  nature  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 

In  the  process  of  preparing  the  necessary  am  confident  the  people  of  Parma  want  to  ^j^^  following  titles: 

conveyance  documents  to  transfer  these  ''«!,5' '' '^"i, 'f ^i" ''^^^'''..d  h.  would  con-  S. 906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  measure- 

tember  of  1963  with  a  student  body  in  thecnie  Hospital  site."  nT?enteno  the  state  of  Alaska  for  the  use 

excess  of  3.000.     Student  enrollment  Ul  Offlc.als    °'    '^^„  f"y»^°^^  ^^,1'^'^':  Snrbanefl^fthe'Snlv°ersUy  of  Alaska: 

1964  reached  6.500  and  it  Is  expected  to  Colege  have  been  in  ^^""''^^t'lf^'^fj  °®  g.  1588.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secrftan 

reach  8.000  thl.,  fall  tenn.     By  1970  this  cUls  in  «^^»'°^^^° Jken  ?o  acquTrrthe  sue  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  d. 

collece.  together  with  our  newly  estab-  ""oh'o    TuJelmtil    have    indicated    a  velopment  in  high-speed  ground  transports- 

ashed   Cleveland   State   University    will  <i,°?f  ,0   open    a   tram">g   ^'^ool   for   the  ^'°°',??i' 'f  °"^"  ^ZeT  ke  act  of  Au^l 

be     expected     to     accommodate    40.000  „,entolly  retarded.       Last  week  it  was  pro-  ,  \'^^\J^,^^' %'^ZV^^J^etnifty 

young  men  and  women  of  college  age^  p<«ed  the  land  be  used  as  a  c-imp  for  the  Ji^^^^S^J^^J'"*    Se  imerlor  o?^he  elect. 

From  these  trends  it  Is  quite  obvious  that  training  of  unemployed  youth  in  the  Gov-  ;°*,^^^i';^,7,,°\\7blcrdes,  fungicides,  and 

the  higher  educational  needs  of  Greater  ernments antlpoverty program.  ^^^^^  pesticide^  upon  tlsh  and  wildlife  for 

Cleveland  present  a  real  challenge  and  ^^_^^^_^__  ^j,e   purpose   of   preventing   losses  to  thU 

that  the  decision  of  our  Government  to  tvavf  OF  ABSENCE  resource: 

make  the  Crile  Veterans"  Hospital  prop-  LEAVE  Ut   ABbtr^i-t,  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  authorize  the  acquiri- 

ertv  available  to  -assist  in  meeting  this  By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab-  tlon  of  certain  lands  within  'he  bound^i- 

challenge    Is   a    practical    one.     It    has  sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Resnick  (at  the  ''f  the  Uinu  National  Forest  in  the  state  » 

on"n  ^en  said  that  the  soundest  invest-  request  of  Mr.  Rvan)  .  for  the  balance  of  UUh   by  the  ^-e tary^f  Agricu  ture. __^^ 

ment  we  can  make  In  the  future  of  our  the  week,  on  account  of  official  business,  p^jg^f  ^^i^^^u^  "et  ""  ^d«-  t°  P"'""  'T 

Nation  Is  in  the  field  of  education.     This  ^^__^^_^^  tain  facilities  for  the  International  PM™' 

fo"ha°t"be'^ef°"'  °°^""'"^"'   ^^"  "''  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  «^'"',^;8"=™'^T:o  provide  for  the  conv,^ 

On    behalf   of   all    those   In    Greater         By  unanimous  consent.  permLsslon  to    ance  of  certain  real  property  of  the  tlnl« 
Cleveland  who  have  worked  to  make  this     address  the  House.  loUowlng  the  legls-     sutes  to  the  state  of  Mar>land. 


September  21,  1965 

ENROIjLED  bills  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
triiLv  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

K  R  !395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
',•  I     :■■  rty; 

H  .'.  .i''i»-i.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

AiiS'i. 

HK  2926.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Efstohlo 
Glanaos: 

H.R  2933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
jji  Sung; 

HR  30«2.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Son 
Cbuug  Ji; 

H.R.  3337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonio  di!  Oyarzabal; 

HR  376S  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Rosa  BasUe  DeSantls; 

H.R.  3989.  An  act  to  extend  to  30  days  the 
time  lor  tiling  petlt:ons  for  removal  of  civil 
actions  from  State  to  Federal  courts; 

HR  4596.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Myra 
K.iowIe6  Snelllng; 

H.R  5252.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force; 

HR  5839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Don- 
a;d  R  Hurrle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps: 

H  R  5902.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Cecil 
Grahnm; 

HR  5903  An  act  (or  the  relief  of  William 
C.  P.ige; 

H.r'  5768.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classillcatlons  of 
vsrn  of  silk,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  6294.  An  act  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice aeents  to  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  offenses  committed  In  their  presence,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R  7682  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Un.  Christian  Voss; 

H  R  6212.  An  act  for  the  relief  o(  Kent  A. 
Herath;  and 

H  R  8352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
at  6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.'  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1965.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

tinder  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1802.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  report  on  title  1. 
Public  Law  480  agreements  concluded  dur- 
U!g  June  1965  and  August  1965,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  85-128;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ag- 
.iculturc. 

1603,  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
"( the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement which  have  been  prepared  for  the 
|ollowing  watersheds:  Zelgler  Creek,  Nebr.; 
Hko.  Nev.:  Swan  Quarter,  NC;  Frogvtlle 
^eek.  Okla.;  Chocolate,  Little  Chocolate,  and 
Lyna  Bayou,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
fie  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
"on  Act.  as  amended.  (16  D.S.C.  1006).  and 
to  the  authority  delegated  to  the  Director 
Of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  bv  Executive 
"faer  No,  10654  of  January  20.  1958:  to  the 
t-omauttee  on  Agriculture. 


1604.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Btireau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmuting  a  report  indicating  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, for  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, 

1605.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  indicating  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
665;  to  the  Committee  ori  Appropriations. 

1606.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  indicating  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
665;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
a  report  of  Insurance  and  guarantees  on  U.S, 
exporu  to  Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1985  pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  to  the  Presidential  de- 
termination of  February  4.  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  need  for  improvement  in  pricing 
of  change  orders  for  construction  of  naval 
vessels.  Department  of  the  Navy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1609.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  potential  savings  by  direct  rather 
than  indirect  procurement  of  selected  sub- 
systems for  P-4  type  of  aircraft.  Department 
of  the  Navy:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1610  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  readiness  of  combat  and  combat- 
support  equipment  assigned  to  the  2d  Marine 
Division  and  Force  Troops,  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Department  of  the 
Nav5';  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1611.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  claims  paid  during  fiscal  year  1965, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  404,  28 
U.S.C.  2673;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1612.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 
which  have  been  prepared  for  the  following 
watersheds:  Bayou  Boctif,  La.;  Mauch  Chunk 
Creek,  Pa,;  Middle  Creek,  Pa.:  and  Oil  Creek. 
Pa.,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  IOCS),  and  to  the  author- 
ity delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  by  Executive  Order  No.  10654 
of  January  20.  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1613.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Trustees,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  transmitting  a  status  and 
financial  report  for  the  period  July  1.  1964. 
through  June  30,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, HR.  10779.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Fharr  Municipal  Bridge  Corp.  to  construct, 


maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Pharr,  Tex  ;  with  amend- 
ment (Kept,  No.  1040).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  10027.  A  bUl  to  amend  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at 
the  sites  of  construction  projects;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1041).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  H.R.  6125.  A  bill 
to  amend  Public  Law  722  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress and  Public  Law  85-935.  relating  to  the 
National  Air  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1042).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  H.R.  9495.  A  bill 
to  increase  the  appropriation  authorization 
for  the  FrankUn  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  10431 .  Referred  to 
trie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Report  on  Federal  opinion 
on  the  need  for  an  Indian  treaty  study;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1044).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HR.  11096.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
dtsposal  of  graphite,  quartz  crystals,  and 
lump  steatite  talc  from  the  national  stock- 
pile or  the  supplemental  stockpile,  or  both; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No,  1045).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY;  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H.R.  11135.  A  biU  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended;  with  amendment  iRept.  1046). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.H.  11186.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  two  modem 
stem-ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for  experi- 
mental, commercial  fishing,  research,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
HR.  11186.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the 
payment  ol  annuities  tiiereiinder  to  children 
over  18  and  under  22  who  are  full-time  stu- 
dents: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  EVTNS: 
HJi.lna7.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cuirency, 

Bv  Mr,  HAWKINS: 
HR.  11188.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Worlcs  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  it  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlts. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  11189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

ByMr.  SHRn^ER: 
HR.  11190.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  permit  a  person  insured  under  such  act 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  insurance  in 
a  lump  stmi  or  In  monthly  installmenu;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

HR.  11191.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  con- 
nection for  traumatic  aneurysm  and  malig- 
nant tumors  (CHncer)  which  develop  within 
2  years  from  the  data  of  separation  from 
iictlve  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 

HR.  11192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1365  ris  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  deslg- 
:tatcd  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
nalttee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  11193.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  Alcoholism,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
.md  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 

HR.  11194.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  King  Range  National  Conser- 
vation Area  in  the  state  of  California;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  111»5.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tailoQ,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
Intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.J.  Res.  6G6.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agency  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  be  known 
as  the  Pre.sidenfs  Advisory  Staff  on  Sclentlflc 
Information  Management;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  FOG  ARTY: 

H.J.  Res  667.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  November  13  of 
each    year    as    "National    Dental    Assistants 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H  J.  Res.  663.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  proclama- 
tions designating  the  Sunday  of  each  year 
which  occuis  Immediately  preceding  Febru- 
ary 22  as  Freedom  Sunday  and  the  calendar 
week  of  each  year  during  which  February  22 
occurs  as  Freedom  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  869.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning October  25  In  each  year  as  National 
Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  513.  Conciurent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  "Lower  Colorado  River  Baaln 
Project."  B9th  Congress.  1st  session,  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADD.ABBO; 
HR.  11196.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donato 
Minerva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Nurse;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  II 198.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Splrldon 
Andreadls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  11199.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  sister 
Emldla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJi.  11200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcholaj 
and   Trlseygeny  Dakalls;    to  the  CommittM 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
HJl.  liaoi.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  (Janet)  Russell;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER : 
HB.  11202.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sllvestru 
Glannetto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  11203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Bataglia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Salute  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

'■E     NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  21s!; 
of  September,  today,  marks  the  16th  an- 
niversary of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. On  this  occasion  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
LudwifT  Erhard.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  to 
His  Excellency  Heinrich  Knappstein,  the 
German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

This  date  markes  16  years  of  spectacu- 
lar growth  and  political  stability  for  this 
amazing  country. 

As  Americans  we  can  be  doubly  proud 
as  we  note  the  record  of  economic  and 
political  accomplishments  achieved  by 
the  Federal  Republic  since  World  War  11. 
The  democratic  character  and  political 
stability  of  our  stanch  ally  in  Bonn  vin- 
dicate the  faith  postwar  American  plan- 
ners placed  in  the  future  of  West  Ger- 
many. Beyond  rewarding  the  policies  of 
those  Americans  who  rejected  the  brutal 
Soviet  formula  of  exploitation  and  subju- 
gation in  favor  of  a  revived  and  rejuve- 
nated Germany,  the  manner  in  which 
the  German  miracle  has  been  achieved 
represents  a  shining  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  federal  democracy  and  free  enter- 
pri.-ie. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  political  envi- 
ronment of  the  new  Federal  Republic  of 
1949  It  Is  difficult,  in  the  light  of  the  sta- 


bility of  Gennan  federalism  today,  for  us 
to  remember  the  uncertainties  and  fears 
that  surrounded  the  application  of  the 
new  Bonn  constitution.  At  that  time 
many  felt  that  the  division  of  powers,  so 
successful  In  our  own  Constitution,  would 
either  col'apsc  or  lead  to  the  paralysis  of 
government  in  a  nation  with  traditions 
of  either  state  autonomy  or  highly  cen- 
tralized government.  Some  feared  the 
possibility  of  political  anarchy  resulting 
from  unrestrained  elements  of  separat- 
ism in  the  states:  others  feared  a  return 
to  the  authoritarianism  which  blighted 
the  German  political  landscape  in  the 
recent  past. 

Fortunately,  both  medieval  separatism 
and  modern  authoritarianism  have  given 
way  to  German  liberalism,  a  strain  In 
German  political  thought  which  began 
to  take  root  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
centuiy.  The  mixture  of  traditional 
German  liberalism  with  American  fed- 
eralism has  resulted  in  the  smoothly 
functioning  democratic  system  so  clearly 
evidenced  by  Sunday's  elections. 

The  German  economic  program,  which 
is  so  often  referred  to  as  the  economic 
miracle  of  Europe,  is  closely  related  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  the  United 
States.  Without  foregoing  the  social  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  rooted  in 
German  politicoeconomic  practice  since 
Bismarck.  Germany  has  applied  a  mini- 
mum of  Kovemmental  control  in  its  .spec- 
tacular rise  from  the  rubble  and  ashes  of 
World  War  II  into  one  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic powers  of  the  world  today.  The 
economic  miracle  is  a  testimony  to  the 
initiative  of  the  German  people  and 
the  program  of  free  enterprise  coupled 
with  social  responsibility — another  de- 
sign which  we  share  with  our  German 
neighbors. 

These  are  grand  achievements  and  no 
little  source  of  encouragement  In  a  world 


beset  with  political  Instability  and  eco- 
nomic crises. 

The  foreign  policies — both  economic 
and  political — of  the  Federal  Republic 
have  been  even  more  encouraging.  .\ 
foremost  leader  in  the  economic  and  po- 
litical Lntegi'ation  of  Europe.  Germanj 
continues  to  stand  as  a  steadfast  ally  d: 
the  United  States  and  stanch  champion 
of  the  Western  alliance. 

Such  are  the  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  16  years.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  take  this  momei;; 
to  salute  the  achievements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 


Hon.  Eugene  Zuckert — A  Great  Leader  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rtF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesda'si.  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
the  Honorable  Eugene  Zuckert,  who  hsi 
resiirned.   effective   September   30  nex' 

Secretary  Zuckert  brought  years  o! 
knowledge  and  valuable  governments! 
experience  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  o! 
the  Air  Force  when  he  assumed  ttat 
position  In  1961. 

He  has  done  an  excellent  Job.  He  hai 
rendered  an  outstanding  public  service 

As  he  leaves  the  Office  of  Secretary 
he  leaves  an  Air  Force  second  to  none 
in  the  world.  He  leaves  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
that  is  fulfilling  Its  obligations  In  the 


fichi  for  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  around 
the  world. 

The  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  has 
been  prepared  with  the  latest  in  aircraft 
and  the  best  equipment  available.  The 
fact  that  there  are  indications  that  the 
tide  in  Vietnam  is  turning  In  our  favor 
Is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  Air  Force 
and  the  inspired  leadership  of  Eugene 
Zuckert  and  our  gallant  fighting  forces. 

Secretary  Zuckert  has  capably  pre- 
sented the  case  for  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Executive  and  to  the  Congress.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  with  great  credit 
to  his  country. 

The  people  of  the  great  district  which 
I  ;-rr!  honored  to  represent  wish  him  all 
:  1  1-ick.  succt?s3,  and  happiness  as  he 
siir:^  retirement  Irora  his  high  post  of 
public  service. 


ganized  crime,  and  I  commend  New 
Hampshire's  example  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  well,  because  a  national 
lottery  would  be  both  a  painlcs.s.  larEc- 
scale  revenue  earner  and  a  sword  with 
which  to  cut  away  the  financial  resources 
of  the  crime  s>'ndlcates.  The  United 
States  ought  to  profit  from  the  example 
of  New  Hampshire  by  establishing  a  na- 
tional lottery  as  soon  as  possible. 


Challenge  Against  Mississippi  Delegation 
Dismissed 


New  Hampshire:    Pioneer  in  Social  and 
Financial  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  some  gambling  dollars  which,  un- 
like so  many  others,  are  not  going  to  sup- 
port organized  crime.  I  refer  to  the 
moneys  wagered  in  New  Hampshire's 
parimutuels  and  State  lottery. 

Last  year,  the  parimutuel  turnover 
in  New  Hampshire  came  to  S105  million, 
contributing  S7  million  to  New  Hamp- 
shire in  revenue.  The  New  Hampshire 
lottery  brought  in  a  total  of  S5.7  million 
In  1964.  These  gross  receipts  produced 
a  profit  of  S2.8  million  last  year.  New 
Hamp.shire's  common  sense  is  making 
New  Hampshire's  gambling  proclivities 
produce  public  rather  than  mob  revenues. 

New  Hampshire's  profits  accruing  from 
sane  and  realistic  gambling  policies  are 
being  spent  on  New  Hampshire  schools. 
Like  the  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  who  use  lottery  profits  for  schools, 
hospitaLs.  orphanages  and  the  like.  New 
Hampshire  has  realized  that  the  best 
«ay  to  deal  with  the  ineradicable  human 
pambling  urge  is  to  regulate  it  and  chan- 
nel Us  revenues  into  public  coffers.  The 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  instead  of  being 
a  partner  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  keeping  gambling  illegal  and  thus  a 
checkbook  of  crime,  has  chosen  to  be  a 
Pioneer  in  progress— a  pioneer  in  the 
forward-looking  social  and  financial  pol- 
icy of  making  gambling  revenues  work 
»''r  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  example 
w  ine  lottery  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  my  fellow  Members  of  this 
House.  It  is  living,  working  proof  that 
'he  lottery  device  can  make  gambling 
profits  work  for  good  rather  than  evil 
ends.  I  commend  the  example  of  New 
Hampshire  to  our  many  States,  where 
■iJeeai  gambling  of  great  magnitude  is 
o«en  bankrolling  the  many  facets  of  or- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    AL,^'!,\M,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21. 1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my 
weekly  report  to  the  people  of  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  Alabama  for  September 
20,  1965: 

Washington  Report 

(By     Congressman     Jiia     Maetin,     Seventh 

District.  Alabama) 

CHALLENGE      AGAINST      MIS&tSSlPPI      DELEGATION 
I»I.3MI.SSEO 

At  long  Ia£t  tlie  challenge  to  unseat  the 
legally  elected  Members  of  Congress  from 
Mississippi  vnB  dismissed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  The  vole  to  put  an  end  to 
this  matter,  which  has  been  used  to  defame 
the  great  SUte  of  Mississippi  and  other 
States  of  the  South  for  the  past  8V4  months, 
carried  by  228  to  143.  The  vote  wa.'i  on  a 
resolution  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration that  the  contests  against  the 
five  Mississippi  Congressmen  be  dUmlssed. 

The  committee  action  to  dismiss  the  chal- 
lenge was  based  on  the  very  basic  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  Democratic  Freedom 
Party  of  Mississippi  were  never  on  any  bal- 
lot In  a  legal  election,  and  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  seek  legal  means  to  prove  their 
charge  that  Negroes  in  large  numbers  had 
been  prevented  from  voting  In  Mississippi. 
The  vote  to  dismiss  the  challenge  was  a  vic- 
tory for  proper  procedures  and  government 
by  law. 

Since  this  session  of  Congress  began  In 
January,  the  Members  have  been  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  unseat  these  Congressmen. 
Even  while  the  Snnl  debate  was  In  progress,  a 
so-called  silent  demonstration  was  going  on 
outside  the  Capitol  In  violation  of  the  laws 
and  the  rules  against  demonstrations  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  Even  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Freedom  Partv  were 
admitted  to  the  Hoor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent.itlves,  an  unheard  of  concession  to  a 
pressure  group  However,  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  remembering  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
unafraid  of  the  pressure  tactics,  had  the 
courage  to  vote  to  support  legal  elections, 
proper  procedures,  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

REPUBLICANS    SOLIDLY    SUPPORT    STATES    RIGHTS 

Without  a  dissenting  vote  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  forced  rejection  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  The  report  was  returned  to 
conference  with  Instructions  to  keep  in  the 
bill  the  veto  power  of  the  Governors  over 
Federal  projects  within  the  individual  States. 
37  Governors.  Republican  and  Democrat,  op- 
posed any  weakening  of  their  veto  power  as 


It  now  stands  In  the  law;  209  Democrats 
voted  against  the  Governors  and  for  Increas- 
ing Federal  power  over  the  States. 

DEADLINE  FOE  APPLICATIONS  FOR  MILITART 
ACADEMIES 

Any  young  men  In  the  Seventh  District  In- 
terested In  competing  for  nomination  to  one 
of  the  military  academics  must  notify  me 
not  later  than  October  1.  Nominations  are 
open  to  high  school  graduates  who  will  be 
at  least  17  and  not  have  reached  the  age  of 
22  by  July  1,  1966.  All  candidates  will  be 
given  a  cirtl  service  examination  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1965.  and  my  nominations  will  be  given 
to  those  making  the  highest  grades  on  that 
exam.  The  exam  wUI  be  given  in  several  lo- 
cations In  the  district  on  that  date.  If  you 
are  Interested — or  know  anvone  who  Is — 
please  Just  drop  me  a  note  for  application 
blanks,  catalogs,  etc.:  CongreEsm.in  Jim 
Martin.  1533  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

SPENDORAMA 

What  Is  the  Great  Society  costing  you? 
You.  your  children,  their  children  and  the 
children  of  generations  to  come  will  be  pay- 
ing the  bill  for  one  of  the  biggest  .spending 
Congresses  In  history.  Under  the  liberal 
Democrat  leadership  this  session  of  Congress 
will  have  spent  more  money  than  any  other 
Congress  In  history,  except  the  1942  session, 
which  appropriated  $150  billion  to  finance 
World  War  II.  Under  the  bills  passed  you 
will  be  paying  more  for  bigger  welfare  pro- 
grams, expanded  political  slush  funds  to  keep 
the  President's  cronies  in  office,  and  to  In- 
crease Federal  controls  over  the  SUies  and 
over  you  as  an  Individual. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  more  expensive 
bills  Congress  has  passed,  or  Is  In  the  process 
of  passing: 

The  BDtlpo%'erty  bill,  a  3-year  program,  ilTI 
billion  approved  for  this  year. 

Help  to  elementary  schools,  no  time  limit, 
first  year  cost  $1.1  billion.  84.7  billion  over 
5  years  under  a  Senate  plan.  A  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  this  huge  sum  will  go  to 
big  cities  In  Northern  States.  Children  In 
Southern  States  will  receive  less. 

Public  works  and  area  redevelopment.  »3.2 
billion  over  5  years. 

Farm  bill.  $18  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
In  addition,  this  bill  drastically  cuts  the 
cotton  acreage  allotment  In  Southern  States. 

Housing  bin.  with  rent  subsidies.  $8  billion 
over  the  next  4  years. 

Total  Federal  spending  this  year  will  run 
about  $120  billion.  Remember  what  a  grand- 
stand play  the  President  made  about  keeping 
Federal  spending  under  $100  billion'  We 
can  put  Just  as  much  faith  In  the  other 
Great  Society  pronUses.  Under  such  reckless 
spending  policies,  It  Is  costing  us  more  than 
money.  It  will  eventually  cost  us  our  freedom 


Nikola  Petkov— A  Bulgarian  National 
Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF  uii:o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1965 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23  the  freedom-loving  Bulgarian 
people  everj-where  will  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  who  fought  to  prevent  the 
Communist  dictatorship  whi;h  today 
denies  fredom  and  self-determination 
to  the  Buleariaa  nation.  On  that  day  in 
1947  Nikola  Petkov  was  hanged  by  the 
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Commimlst  regime  in  what  was  both 
an  end  to  legal  free  opposition  to  them 
and  a  classic  case  of  their  callous  disre- 
gard for  world  opinion.  When  Nikola 
Petkov  was  murdered  for  lits  political 
beliefs  a  martyr  was  created  against  the 
tyranny  which  has  been  ruthlessly  forced 
upon  the  Bulgarian  people.  His  death 
was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  men 
and  women  who  soueht  to  bring  liberty 
and  democracy  to  Bulgaria.  But  the 
nature  of  his  trial  and  his  gallant  per- 
formance during  it  are  an  example  of 
the  hard  and  dangerous  task  which  must 
be  faced  in  fighting  oppression. 

Nikola  Petkov  was  accused  of  no  crimes 
except  opposing  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
munist satellite  in  his  native  land.  He 
undoubtedly  was  put  under  great  pres- 
sure to  confess  his  sins  as  did  so  many 
others  in  Eastern  Europe  during  those 
terrible  days  when  Communist  rule  was 
being  established.  But  he  never  yielded. 
He  never  confessed  to  the  trumped-up 
charges  by  which  he  was  bein?  railroaded 
Co  his  legal  death.  The  manner  of  con- 
ducting his  trial  is  worthy  of  our  remem- 
bering. People  testified  to  lies  against 
him.  His  witnesses  were  Intimidated. 
His  lawyers  were  arrested  as  soon  as  he 
chose  them.  He  was  only  brought  to  trial 
because  the  Communist-dominated  as- 
sembly voted  to  deprive  him  of  his  par- 
liamentary immunity.  Convicted  by  a 
kangaroo  court  he  was  hanged  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1947.  in  what  was  a  horrible 
warning  to  all  opposition  to  Communist 
tyranny  in  East«m  Europe. 

Tlie  Bulgarian  people,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  not  forget  the  example  set  by  Nikola 
Petkov.  Nor  should  those  of  us  who  are 
more  fortunate  in  living  in  free  lands. 
Like  so  many  others  he  had  the  courage 
to  fight  for  a  better  way  of  life  for  his 
nation.  He  must  have  known  that  all  the 
high  cards  were  held  by  his  ruthless  op- 
ponents. The  examples  of  countless 
other  political  murders  of  his  country- 
men were  fresh.  But.  while  knowing  the 
fate  in  store  for  him.  he  led  the  last  free 
opposition  to  the  complete  Red  take- 
over On  this  day  of  national  memorial 
for  the  Bulgarian  nation,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  should  remember  that  the  hope  for  a 
free  democratic  Bulgaria  was  made 
brighter  because  a  man  was  willing  to 

r^'.F-   fiiy    hjc    ppn!->|.-''v    raij^t"         I   ulch    f^    'Ex- 


tend my  best  wishes  to  the  Bulgarian 
people  on  this  day  dedicated  to  one  of 
their  national  heroes. 


Latins  Want  Change — Not  Communiim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALXFOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21, 19S5 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  unfortunate  that  House  Reso- 
lution 560  was  presented  on  the  floor 
yesterday.  The  House  resolution  ac- 
coidlng  to  its  terms  states  that: 

Any  subversive  Itirent  lof  communism i 
violates  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  any  con- 
TTQCting  p.irty  (country)  to  the  Inter-.\merl- 
can  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  may  re- 
sort to  armed  lorce  to  forestall  and  combat 
control  and  colonization    (by  communism t. 

A  few  words  have  been  omitted  from 
the  quoted  purpose,  but  the  sense  is  ap- 
parently clear. 

Certainly  the  United  States  should 
have  learned  some  things  from  recent 
diplomatic  history.  We  have  won  many 
friends  in  Latin  America  in  modern 
times,  probably  really  bcgiiining  with  the 
F.D.R.  "good  neighbor"  policy  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Treaties.  This  friendship  has  flourished 
from  time  to  time  and  reached  its  cul- 
mination in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
programs.  Many  in  the  Latin  world  are 
tine  friends  of  America.  Of  others,  their 
friendship  has  been  dulled  by  lack  of 
substantial  Latin  American  progress  in 
spite  of  the  largest  hemispheric  aid  pro- 
gram in  history. 

Many  in  Latin  America  want  change. 
They  resort  to  communism  in  Chile 
where  24  percent  aie  registered  in  that 
party,  not  because  of  Russian  sub- 
marines off  the  coast  or  parachuting  Red 
Chinese  inflltrators.  but  because  600,000 
people  can't  live  like  animals  in  Santiago 
seeing  much  of  the  aid  money  go  into 
military  weapons  and  bcin'^  filtered  off 
at  the  top  by  the  100  ruling  families 


September  22,  1965 


The  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin 
America  should  be  aimed  at  short  circuit- 
ing  the  military  Juntas  and  selfish  power 
blocks  wherever  possible  in  an  all  out 
effort  to  effectuate  "change"  at  the  grass- 
roots by  helping  plain  people  to  better 
their  standard  of  living.  During  the 
last  year  we  have  helped  Socialist  Presi- 
dent Frei  of  Chile  take  steps  to  effect 
"change" — he  has  the  vision  and  the 
power  to  stop  communism  in  its  tracks. 

Our  fine  relations  with  the  Chilean 
people  were  slightly  confounded  with  our 
entry  into  the  Dominican  Republic — not 
because  Chile  is  for  communism  but  be- 
cause she  resented  the  interference  In  the 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  state  where  a  clear 
case  of  outside  intervention  was  not  made 
out  in  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

This  is  much  like  in  a  criminal  case 
when  the  court  throws  out  an  indictment 
based  on  unlawful  search  and  seizure 
The  court  takes  the  action  not  because  it 
favors  the  criminal,  but  because  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  paramount.  Irrespective.  I 
think  the  Dominican  Republic  action  can 
be  rationalized  in  defense  of  the  admin- 
istration, especially  with  the  action  by 
the  OAS. 

When  the  Congress  then  passes  House 
Resolution  560  which  would  appear  to 
lock  in  concrete  Dominican  Republic- 
type  policy  for  the  future — a  policy  o! 
force  for  the  United  States  or  any  of  the 
Americas  based  on  a  fragmentary 
threat — It  is  readily  foreseeable  that 
America  will  be  further  embarrassed  ta 
her  relationship  with  her  "good  neigh- 
bors." 

If  we  then  confound  this  by  establish- 
ing quotas  on  hemispheric  immigration 
to  protect  ourselves  from  hemispheric 
Communists,  we  will,  in  fact,  lay  the 
cornerstone  for  chaos  in  the  Americas  for 
the  balance  of  the  20th  century. 

To  tell  any  Latin  dictator  that  he  can 
forcibly  meddle,  with  our  approval,  m 
the  affairs  of  his  neighbor  that  may  or 
may  not  have  a  substantial  Communisi 
Party  on  the  theory  that  he  is  forcibly 
suppressing  a  Communist  threat,  can 
only  have  the  effect  of.  in  fact,  stimulat- 
ing the  forces  of  communism  and  dimin- 
ishing American  stature  on  these  conti- 
nents. 

A  Birch- type  philosophy  does  not  worK 
in  the  United  States.  Why  should  it  work 
outside? 


September  22,  1965 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'iDMMiAV.  September  22.  196.'i 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Brsskamp. 
D  D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  Psalms 
95:2:  Let  us  come  into  His  presence  with 
thanksgii-ing. 

.\lmlghty  God.  during  the  hours  of  the 
new  day.  may  we  be  aware  of  Thy  pres- 
ence, filling  our  minds  and  hearts  with 
Thy  peace  and  power  and  m.iy  Thy  love 
always  be  with  us  to  guard  and  guide  us 
in  the  ways  which  are  well  pleasing  unto 
Thee. 

May  we  feel  how  solemn  and  wonderfiil 
It  is  to  live  daily  under  Thy  kind  and 


beneficent  providence  which  will  never 
leave  us  uncared  for  and  unprotected  and 
uniiourished. 

Gi-ant  that  our  whole  Ufe  may  be  a 
pui'siut  of  tile  best  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  especinlly  also  for  the  needy  members 
of  the  human  family  who  may  be  finding 
the  struggle  of  life  so  very  difficult. 

Ill  these  strange  times  when  confused 
cries  arc  echoing  through  the  world,  may 
we  hear  and  heed  Thy  voice  proclaiming 
the  eternal  values  and  bidding  us  to  be 
strong  and  steadfast  In  the  faith. 

Hear  us  in  Christ',^  name.     Amen. 


THE    JOLTINAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  M: 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  biU  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR.  2414.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  lands  situated  in  tlie  State  of  Oregon 
to  the  city  of  Roseburg.  Oreg. 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeinl 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
9221 '  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and 
for  other  purposes," 


The  message  also  ai\nounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendments  Nos.  8,  10, 
24.  62. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
8715'  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  a 
contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1032.'?  >  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  4)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to 
pronde  grants  for  reseai-ch  and  develop- 
.Tient.  to  increase  grants  for  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works. 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing, controlling,  and  abating  pollution  of 
interstate  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
title.s.  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

S.  1357.  An  act  to  revise  existing  ball  prac- 
tlces  in  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1758.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right  ot 
persons  to  Ije  represented  In  tnatters  before 
Federal  agencies;  and 

S.  1826.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  Of  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
'-•rrimtni  of  Cuba. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  September  7. 1  was  necessarily  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  my  family  and  I 
mis.'ied  certain  rollcall  votes.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Record  indicate  my  posi- 
tion on  each  of  these  issues.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

HR    8439.  motion   to  table  previous 
motion  on  HR.  8439,  rollcall  No.  262: 
"Yea." 
H  R.  10775,  roUcall  No.  263 :  "Yea." 
HR.  168,  rollcall  No.  264:  "■yea." 
Senate  Joint  Resolution   102.  rollcall 
No.  265:   "Yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  have  some  family  responsi- 
bilities from  time  to  time.  On  Monday 
j^t  I  found  it  necessary  to  Uike  a 
daughter  to  college  In  the  Speaker's 
State.  As  a  result  thereof.  I  missed  roll- 
e*Us  309  and  310. 


Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  t)een  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  in  each  Instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  Record  to  so 
Indicate, 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Memt>ers  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


rRollNo.314] 

Anderson.  III. 

Fotey 

O-Hara.  III. 

Andrews. 

PreUnghuyscn 

Passman 

Grorge  W. 

Glalmo 

RedUn 

Andrews, 

H:inna 

Resnlck 

Glenn 

Harris 

Roosevelt 

Ashley 

Herlong 

Scott 

Ayres 

Hicks 

Senner 

Bolton 

Holinem 

Springer 

Bonner 

Holland 

Stephens 

Bow 

Hosmer 

Stratton 

Brock 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Tenzer 

Burton,  Utah 

Lindsay 

Thomas 

Colmer 

McEwen 

Thompson,  Tex 

Dickinson 

Martin.  Ala. 

Toll 

Dl^ffs 

Martin.  Mass. 

W^tsou 

Dow 

Miller 

Willis 

Fa-rnsley 

Moorhead 

Flno 

O'Brien 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RIVERS,  HARBORS,  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  2300)  authoriz- 
ing the  construction,  repair,  and  preser- 
vation of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

rN  THE  CO.MMrrTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  lesolvcd  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2300,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi  In  the  chuir. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee ro.se  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  title  n  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, ending  on  hne  24.  page  77. 

Aie  there  further  amendments  to  title 

n? 

AMENDMENT  OFTEBED  OY  MR.  NEXSEN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Nelsen:  On 
page  68.  after  line  22  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  207  That  the  project  for  flood  pro- 
tection on  the  Minnesota  River  at  Mankato 
and  North  Mankato,  Minnesota,  authorized 
In  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1938  (Public  Law  86-500.  73  Stat.  297)  1« 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  credit  local  luterestA  against 
their  required  contribution  to  such  project 


for  any  work  done  by  such  Interests  on  such 
project  after  .April  1.  1985,  If  he  approves 
such  work  as  being  in  accordance  with  such 
project  as  authorized." 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  and  refer- 
ence thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blai- 
Nixl  will  give  me  his  attention.  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  it  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  last  several  lines  of  my  orig- 
inal amendment  were  objected  to.  How- 
ever, the  first  part  of  it — the  amci'idment 
that  wa.s  discussed  yc?sterday — was  found 
to  be  satisfactory  and  a  precedent  did 
exist  similar  to  it. 

Mr.  BL.^TNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  or- 
der to  save  time,  the  committee  Is  fully 
familiar  with  the  project  about  which 
the  gentleman  speaks,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  is  most  sympathetic. 

Do  we  have  it  correctly  understood 
that  in  the  gentlemen's  amendment  he 
is  dropping  and  deleting  the  originally 
proposed  latter  part  which  deals  with 
the  excess  cost,  in  case  of  excess,  of  re- 
quired local  contributions  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  be  authorized  to 
reimburse  such  local  interests  for  all 
amounts  in  excess  of  such  required  con- 
tributions? 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  Is  de- 
leting that  language  In  his  proposed 
amendment? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes:  in  keeping  with 
the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
I  have  deleted  this  part.  I  hope  the  first 
part  will  cover  it.  I  realize  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  press  for  something  un- 
acceptable to  the  committee  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  his 
coiicuiTence  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  as  the  gentleman 
presents  it,  which  omits  the  point  that 
had  been  ghing  us  difficulties.  The 
amendment  is  satisfactory  and  the  com- 
mittee agrees  to  it. 

Mr  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to   the  gentleman   from   Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Would  the  gentleman 
indicate  what  language  is  being  strick- 
en? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  language  which 
appears  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph 
beginning  with  "if  the  costs  to  local  in- 
terests"— and  then  from  there  on  strike 
the  rest  of  the  original  amendment. 

Mr  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman's  request 
conforms  then  to  the  type  of  action  our 
committee  has  taken  in  other  instances 
in  a  similar  situation  and  does  not  thus 
give  preference  to  this  project  over  other 
projects? 

Mr.  NEISEN.  It  is  miy  undc'standing 
there  is  a  precedent  for  ihis  and  I  believe 
it  Is  fully  justified.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  no  objection  In  the  Congress  to 
later  coming  through  with  the  necessary 
approprations  for  the  project. 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  ihat  he  made  a  most  con- 
vincing  presentation  yesterday  on   tlie 
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fiooi-  of  the  House.  I  consider  this  a 
most  unique  situation  relative  to  this 
project  and  for  that  reason  insofar  as 
this  side  of  the  aisle  is  concerned  we  too 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnp.sota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

The  amendment  was  as  reed  to. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
\lnanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  nECORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  fe  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  as  the 
Representative  of  a  district  plagued  by 
a  persistent  drought.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Congress  on  ultimate  passage 
will  retain  title  I  which  deals  with 
the  problem  of  water  supply  in  the 
northeast e!Ti  part  of  our  Nation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  as  well  as 
the  other  body  not  to  abandon  a  vitally 
important  section  of  our  country  to  the 
vagaries  of  impredictable  nature. 

.'Vs  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the 
piovision  in  the  bill  may  at  the  same  time 
.solve  the  problem  of  the  water  shortage 
which  is  haunting  us  now  and  the  prob- 
lem of  floods  which  has  vexed  us  in  the 
past. 

By  allowing  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers 
to  plan  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  major  reservoirs  by 
the  United  States,  we  will  be  taking  a 
giant  step  for^vard  in  the  age-old  battle 
against  the  devastation  of  the  elements. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MH-    BALDWIN 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offpr  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anieiidmeat  offered  by  Mr  Baldwin;  Page 
58.  line  13.  strllce  out  ■■813:3.S48.00O'  and  all 
tr..it  follows  down  through  and  Including  the 
period  on  line  2  of  page  59,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■S88.402.000,  ex- 
cept that  pump  storage  power  development 
Is  not  authorized  to  be  constructed  at  such 
project," 

Mr.  BALDWIN  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  make  a  modification 
In  the  project  which  is  authorized  on 
page  58  of  the  bill,  called  the  Rowlesburg 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Cheat  River,  W.  Va. 
This  would  simply  eliminate  the  author- 
laation  to  build  a  public  power  facility 
as  a  portion  of  this  project.  The  project 
is  economically  feasible  without  it.  The 
flood  control  aspects  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  flood  control  reservoir  are  eco- 
nomically feasible  without  the  public 
power  facility.  This  would  simply  strike 
that  facility. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  an 
application  has  been  pending  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  by  a  public 
utility  in  the  area,  the  Monongahela 
Power  Co..  for  a  permit  to  construct  a 
powei-plant  on  this  river  in  this  general 
location.  Not  only  has  this  application 
been  pending  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  but  since  our  hearings  in  the 
last  month  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  issued  an  order.  I  hold  a  copy 
of  it  in  my  hand.  This  relates  to  the  Mo- 
nongahela Power  Co.  application  and 
awards  the  company  a  24-month  pre- 
liminary permit  to  study  the  proposed 


380  000  kilowatt  pump  storage  project  on 
this  river  In  West  Virginia. 

Since  the  permit  Is  not  only  pending 
for  construction,  but  a  preliminary  per- 
mit has  now  been  granted  for  the  24- 
month  study,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
inaf;propriate  for  us  at  this  time  while 
the  study  is  now  authori2ed  and  in  proc- 
ess to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  S45 
million  of  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
sti-uctlon  of  a  public  power  facility  that 
will  not  be  necessary  If  this  private 
powerplant  is  built. 

Ill  the  Senate  an  amendment  was  ap- 
proved wliich  has  the  wording  that  ap- 
pears ill  the  House  bill  that  states,  and 
I  read  from  the  House  bUl  ; 

Provided,  Thnt  the  power  features  of  this 
project  sh!ill  not  be  undert.Tkcn  until  Bi.ich 
time  as  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
completed  action  on  any  applications  that 
muy  be  pending-  before  that  agency  for  pri- 
vate development  of  the  pumpcd-storage  fa- 
cility of  the  project: 

The  committee  wording  goes  on  with 
this  further  proviso: 

Provided  further.  That  should  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  act  In  the  rifHrm-itlve  on 
any  pending  applications,  the  authority  for 
such  project  shall  not  Include  Federal  power 
features  and  the  es'.l.-nated  cost  of  such  proj- 
ect shall  be  S88.402.000:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  In  the  event  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  dismisses  any  pending  applica- 
tions. Federal  construction  of  such  pumped- 
storage  power  facilities  la  hereby  authorized 
and  approved. 

The  language  therefore  goes  ahead  and 
approves  now  the  Federal  construction  of 
a  Federal  power  facility  if  the  FPC  does 
not  grant  an  application  for  a  private 
power  facility.  This  would  authorize  a 
Federal  power  facility  if  the  FPC  does  not 
act.  I  think  we  are  prejudicing  the  case 
before  the  PPC  if  we  approve  a  law  to- 
day that  gives  definite  approval  to  a  pub- 
lic power  facility  if  the  FPC  does  not  act 
favorably  on  the  final  construction  per- 
mit. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  defer  any 
such  decision  and  give  the  FPC  a  clear 
right  to  make  a  ruling  without  having 
any  legislation  that  says  we  automati- 
cally have  authorized  a  Federal  power 
facility  if  the  PPC  does  not  grant  this 
private  permit. 

For  this  reason  my  motion  would  just 
strike  out  the  Federal  cost  for  Federal 
construction  of  the  power  faculty  and 
simply  authorizes  the  other  aspects  of 
the  project,  including  flood  control.  In- 
cidentally, it  would  save  $45  million 
which  I  am  sure  our  FederaJ  taxpayers 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  us  say  that 
we  could  save. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  proposed  authorization  of  this 
project  has  been  criticized  because  it 
would  provide  authorization  for  Federal 
construction  of  the  power  features  in 
the  event  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
di<;misses  any  pending  applications.  It 
is  contended  that  no  Federal  authoriza- 
tion should  be  provided  if  private  inter- 
ests are  taking  active  measures  to  con- 
struct the  project. 

In  this  cormection.  it  Is  to  be  noted 
that  the  language  in  the  present  bill 
places  no  restriction  in  the  way  of  pri- 


vate development  other  than  the  ap. 
proval  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— a  step  required  in  the  case  of  any 
project  licensed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commis.=  ion.  In  fact,  the  act  gives  pri- 
ority to  the  private  developer  and  no  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  power  faculties  unless 
and  until  the  Federal  Power  Commls.'iion 
dismisses  any  pending  application.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  has.  in  fact, 
granted  a  temporaiy  permit  to  the  Mo- 
nongahela Power  Co.  to  study  private 
power  development. 

The  biU  would  Insure  full  comprehen- 
sive  development  of  the  Rowlesburg  site, 
includin,'!  construction  of  the  powrr  fa- 
cilities by  either  a  private  developer  un- 
der Federal  Power  Commission  licen.se. 
or  if  this  is  not  done,  by  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  no  reason  to  delay 
Federal  authorization  at  this  time.  If, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  power  was 
not  developed  by  a  private  developer 
there  would  be  a  subsequent  delay  In 
obtaining  Federal  authorization. 

If  the  power  facilities  are  not  con. 
structed  concurrently  with  construction 
of  the  Federal  dam  and  reservoir  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  in- 
clude an  Intake  and  tunnel  stub  at  a 
cost  of  $1'4  miUion  to  permit  the  later 
addition  of  power  either  by  the  private 
developer  or  the  Government.  To  avoid 
excessive  costs,  this  must  be  done  before 
the  reservoir  is  flUed.  Such  initial  costs 
will  be  repaid  by  the  private  developer, 
but  in  all  likelihood  will  be  sunk  cost* 
and  never  recovered  if  the  private  devel- 
oper should  back  out  and  there  is  no 
Federal  authorization  for  power  con- 
struction. The  Government  could  insure 
recovery  of  these  initial  costs  under  tJie 
terms  of  the  bill.  If  the  private  developer 
is  indeed  sincere  In  making  the  applica- 
tion and  is  not  making  It  primarily  as  a 
device  to  forestaU  the  development  of 
public  power  it  Is  difBcult  to  see  how  he 
can  object  to  the  inclusion  of  provisions 
for  Federal  authorization. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this 
amendment  wUl  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  this  project,  if 
It  is  constructed,  coal  will  be  used,  will  it 
not.  to  produce  electricity? 

Mr.  KEE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  instead  of  elec- 
tric energy  produced  solely  by  water- 
power,  we  will  use  up  at  least  1  kilowatt 
of  energy  produced  by  coal  for  everr 
kilowatt  of  energy  obtained  from  the 
hydroelectric  generators?  The  energy 
produced  by  coal  will  be  used  to  pump  the 
water  about  a  thousand  feet  uphill  to 
the  reservoir  for  the  hydroelectric  gen- 
erator ? 

Mr.  KEE,     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  head  of  the 
utility  company  that  proposes  to  build 
this  project  and  that  has  made  applica- 
tion to  build  it.  lliat  if  the  appUcation  is 
approved.  100  percent  union  coal  will  be 
used  at  the  Rowlesburg  plant. 

Mr.  KEE.    That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  it  clear  that  by  building  the 
project,  we  will  be  using  coal,  the  one 
thin?  that  we  have  In  abundance  In  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  to  produce  the 
electricity  and  that  by  doing  that  we  will 
Be  developing  the  whole  area  econom- 
ically and  we  will  be  bringing  in  more  In- 
dustry and  that  we  will  be  using  our  nat- 
ural products  and  resources.  Also  it  will 
be  the  first  attack  on  poverty  in  a  direct 
and  positive  way  that  we  have  ever  had 
in  our  area. 

Further  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
is  tiie  only  major  project  I  know  of  that 
lias  ever  been  proposed  to  be  constructed 
in  tlie  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  My  colleague  is  correctly 
stating  the  situation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  For  that  reason  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  this  project  Is  ap- 
proved and  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is 
by  assuring  Uiat  public  poT»'cr  stands  in 
the  background  in  case  this  permit  is  not 
issued  by  the  Public  Power  Commission 
and  also  if  the  utility  is  dilatory  in  con- 
structing the  facility  once  license  has 
Ijcen  granted.  We  want  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  West  Virginia  is  not  deprived 
of  this  vital  project  because  of  the  failure 
or  inability  of  private  industry  to  act 
promptly. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.    lyleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabams.  I  think  It 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  committee 
that  this  project  has  a  benefit  cost  ratio 
of  2.1  to  1.  Let  us  examine  the  report 
and  see  if  that  is  concurred  in  by  the 
Federal  agencies  and  the  State.  On 
paRe  40  of  the  report,  the  statement  Is 
made  as  follows : 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  STATE  AHO  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Favorable. 
Department  of  Agriculture:   Favorable. 
Department    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare:  Favorable. 
Federal  Power  Commission:  Favorable. 
Department  of  Commerce:  Favorable. 
State  of  West  Virginia:  Favorable. 

Therefore,  ie  .see  that  all  these  State 
and  Federal  agencies  and  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  are  in  favor  of  this  project 
that  is  being  dlscu.ssed  here  today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Very  briefly.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
set  to  final  consideration  of  these 
Mnendments  to  the  bill  thl.«  afternoon. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
very  cleariy  explained  why  he  feels  that 
jmless  this  amendment  is  adopted  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
presently  has  Issued  a  preliminary  license 
w  the  private  enterprise  development,  is 
"itely.  on  final  consideration  to  be 
prejudiced  by  the  action  of  this  Congress 
m  authorizing  the  project  as  a  possible 
"inction  at  taxpayers'  expense.  I  agree 
wth  the  gentleman  from  California 
wholeheartedly. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 
°y  the  gentleman  from  California  Is  a 
Most  reasonable  one.  It  is  most  reason- 
aoie  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
consideration  which  will  be  given,  ac- 
wrdin.-?  to  the  majority's  report  on  S. 
CXI 18M 


2300.  next  year,  on  an  annual  basis,  of 
these  omnibus  bills.  By  that  time,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  wlU  have  had 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  act.  There 
wiU  be  no  delay  In  the  matter,  and  the 
matter  can  be  considered  next  year. 

I  refer  to  page  2  of  the  committee  re- 
port, where  the  following  statement 
appears: 

The  committee  intends  to  report  an 
omnibus  bill  every  year  hereafter  rather 
than  every  2  to  4  years. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  question  will  be 
considered  on  Its  merits  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  construction  will  not 
be  prejudiced,  and  the  taxpayers'  burden 
of  paj-ing  the  cost  will  not  be  prejudiced. 
Under  those  circumstances.  It  is  logical 
and  reasonable  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin!  sat  through  and  heard 
all  the  hearings  on  this  subject.  His 
amendment  w-ould  give  the  Commission 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  private  de- 
velopment aspects,  which  It  already  has 
done  preliminarily. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  argu- 
ment that  perhaps  private  enterprise  wiU 
not  push  it  hard  enough.  It  seems  to  me 
that  private  enterprise  has  pushed  It 
hard  enough  to  get  a  preliminary  license, 
and,  It  seems  to  me.  they  have  shown 
good  faith  and  intent  to  go  ahead  with 
the  project.  I  cannot  undertsand  why 
our  committee  Insists  on  prejudicing  the 
private  development  of  that  power  by 
inserting  in  the  bill  proposed  language 
which  Indicates  that  if  they  do  not  act 
on  the  project,  then  the  Congress  will 
authorize  a  public  project.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it.  I  do  not  want  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  so  prejudiced. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  wUl  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Congress,  my  colleague  from  California, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida and  I  are  not  necessarily  In  disagree- 
ment on  this  Issue.  It  Is  higWy  Impor- 
tant to  me — and  to  my  State — that  this 
project  be  undertaken,  and  I  want  insur- 
ance that  It  wlU  be  undertaken.  As  the 
gentlemen  know,  and  as  the  Congress 
knows,  the  proposal  here  is  only  an  au- 
thorization. If  the  private  power  com- 
pany goes  ahead— and  I  know  they  wlU 
go  ahead,  unless  some  tmforseen  circum- 
stances intervene — there  will  be  no 
question  that  the  project  will  be  buUt 
and  operated  by  the  private  power  com- 
pany. I  can  see  no  harm  in  authorizing 
It.  The  House  committee  saw  no  harm 
In  authorizing  It  after  prolonged  debate. 
I  remember  that  before  final  conclusion 
was  reached,  a  preliminary  permit  to  the 
utUity  company  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  committee. 

Many  things  might  happen  in  the  next 
year  or  two.  when  the  project  should  be 
in  process  of  construction.  Then,  if  the 
private  power  company  does  not  built  it. 
and  this  public  construction  provision  is 
eliminated  from  the  bill,  we  would  have 
to  come  back  here  and  ask  again  for  au- 
thorization for  public  construction,  thus 
delaying  action  for  an  unreasonable  time. 
If  this  project  is  authorized,  as  sub- 
mitted, there  will  never  be  any  money 
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appropriated.    There  will  never  be  a  re- 
quest for  it 

As  to  the  fears  of  my  friend  from 
Florida,  tliat  if  the  bill  passes  as  now 
WTitten,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
will  never  grant  permission  for  private 
construction,  let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man and  the  Congress  that  I  wiU  unre- 
servedly support  any  reasonable  measure 
designed  to  secure  FPC  permission  for 
private  construction.  I  want  to  have  the 
assurance  that  public  power  is  going  to 
stand  in  the  background.  The  Senate 
wanted  it  that  way.  and  our  committee 
voted  it  out  that  way. 

As  I  said,  this  is  the  first  major  project 
which  has  ever  been  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Certainly,  at  this  time  I  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  it.  It  ^-ill  mean  much  to  our 
people.  It  will  be  a  direct  attack  on  pov- 
erty. It  will  be  one  which  will  consume 
our  natural  products,  bring  !n  Industry, 
and  create  jobs  right  in  the  center  of  our 
State. 

The  dam  In  itself  is  a  good  thing,  but 
wUl  do  only  half  the  job.     The  power- 
generating  project  will  do  the  other  half. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alab.-\ma.  We  on  the 
comm;tlee  know  the  great  Interest  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  taken 
in  this  project.  If  the  Baldwin  amend- 
ment were  to  prevaU  it  would  prejudice 
the  development  of  the  project,  since  the 
.scheme  provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  continue  to  make  plans  for 
the  complete  project  and  not  segment  it 
by  having  the  Federal  Government  do  a 
part  of  the  job  and  the  private  utility  the 
other.  If  the  Baldwin  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  erase  the  opportunity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  prosecute 
this  project. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  true.  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  of  the  capable 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from  .Ala- 
bama, who  pre.sided  during  the  hearings 
on  this  project,  and  who  ruled  with  con- 
sistent fairness  and  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved. 

I  might  say  that  construction  econo- 
mies should  be  considered  In  this  project. 
If  the  powerplant  is  to  be  a  part  of  the 
project,  either  private  or  public  power, 
a  tunnel  and  a  tower  must  be  made  a 
part  of  the  dam.  These  should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  body  of  the  dam  itself, 
and  not  added  as  an  afterthought  at 
greater  expense. 

If  the  private  power  {»mpany  takes 
over  they  will  pay  the  cost.  If  they  do 
not,  the  Federal  Government  will  assume 
it.  They  will  pay  for  it  as  It  is  con- 
structed. 

I  hope  the  committee  in  its  wisdom 
will  keep  this  pro\ision  in  the  bUl.  I  as- 
sure those  men  who  come  from  coal- 
producing  States  that  not  one  kilowatt  of 
electricity  will  be  produced,  except  by 
coal,  because  this  will  be  a  pumped 
storage  station.  The  water  will  be 
pumped  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and 
brought  back  down  through  chutes  and 
tunnels  to  produce  electricity.  Pumping 
will  be  done  at  night,  when  the  load  on 
the  generators  is  light;  the  hydroelectric 
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generators  wlil  be  operated  during  the 
day,  when  demand  is  at  the  peak.  This 
Wlil  even  out  total  demand  over  the  full 
24  hours. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  head  of  the 
utility  that  It  will  use  union  coal,  and 
it  will  use  our  most  plentiful  natural 
resource. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  this  project  will 
bo  completed  in  full,  not  only  the  water 
control  dam.  but  the  appended  power- 
plant.  It  is  a  project  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  West  Virginia  And  I 
am  convinced  that  the  bill  as  written  Is 
tlie  only  way  to  assure  its  completion. 

I  say  again  I  do  not  believe  my  good 
friend  from  California  and  my  friend 
from  Florida  disagree  with  me  as  to  what 
should  be  done:  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
approach 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  CBllfornia  fMr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chalr- 
nian  appomted  as  tellers  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  Mr  Joxes  of  Alabama. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
re".>oned  that  there  were — ayes  69,  noes 
96 

So  'he  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  section? 

AMENDMENT  OFfEHED    BY    MK.    CLARK 

Mr  CLARK.    Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
>inendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clask;  Sub- 
*:.-.':-.e  the  following  language  for  the  lan- 
c~-ak:e  on  page  41.  lines  4  through  12,  In- 
clusively: 

'  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby  au- 
ihorlEed  and  directed  to  malce  a  3ur\'ey  for 
£:':"d  control  and  allied  purposes  of  the 
f  >;ct  Jolm  Rlrer  Mnlne,  separate  and  apart 
tr-.Tn  the  Passan^aqii>:iddy  Tidal  Power  ProJ- 
t':  Tfhich  survey  shall  Include  a  cetalied 
ir.id"  of  aUematlve  methods  of  providing 
pTTer  Including  thermal  power  develop- 
mer.:  using  nuclear  energ>'.  and  to  submit 
a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later 
U.3a  March  30.  1966." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
ir.an  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
t^'=  a.niendment. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN.  Tile  gentleman 
fr>:'m  Alabama  will  state  his  point  of 
trder 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  This  amend- 
fr.er.t  had  been  considered  and  was  sub- 
i-;:  to  amendment  under  the  previous 
Brr.endment  offered  to  strike  this  proj- 
ect 

Tr.e  CH.MRMAN  'Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi  The  Chair  will  inform  the  gentle- 
n:a.'.  from  Alabama  that  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  insert  something 
other  than  that  which  was  taken  into 
consideration  yesterday.  So  the  point  of 
order  agamst  this  amendment  is  over- 
ruled. ' 

The  pentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Clark],  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  which  was 
offered  yesterday  as  far  as  the  St.  John 
River    project    is   concerned.     In    this 


amendment  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  survey  for  flood  control  and  al- 
lied purposes  of  the  St.  John  River. 
Maine,  separate  and  apart  from  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy  tidal  project,  which  survey 
shall  Include  a  detailed  study  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  providing  power.  Includ- 
ing thermal  power  development  using 
nuclear  energy,  and  to  submit  a  report 
thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  30, 1966. 

I  have  offered  this  arnendment  for  the 
following  reasons.  In  the  New  England 
area  we  now  have  thermonuclear  power. 
If  this  amendment  is  defeated  we  will 
have  a  S300  million  water  project  using 
nothing  but  water.  The  thermonuclear 
powerplant  in  Connecticut  which,  of 
course,  will  be  and  Is  completely  differ- 
ent from  what  is  in  this  bill,  uses  today 
many,  many  thousands  of  tons  of  coal. 
So  I  ask  your  consideration  today  to 
strike  out  on  page  41  lines  4  to  12  in- 
clusive for  this  purpo.se. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  to  be  in  op- 
position to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CiARKl.  I  recoanize  and  respect  his  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  this  matter.  He 
comes  from  a  coal  producing  area.  Mem- 
bers from  some  of  those  coal  producing 
areas  have  found  it  desirable  in  some 
cases  to  oppose  this  project.  I  suppose 
upon  the  theory  that  the  existing  private 
power  facilities  in  New  England  use  coal 
and  that  a  hydropower  facility  would  be 
able  to  produce  cheaper  power  than  could 
be  produced  by  coal. 

However,  Just  to  authorize  another 
survey  of  a  project  that  has  been  studied 
fgi'^fnore  than  30  years  would  be  only  to 
postpone  the  day  of  Inevitable  reckoning. 
This  is  not  a  solution. 

The  committee  has  thoroughly,  care- 
fully, and  painstakingly  heard  both  pro- 
ponents and  opponents.  They  have 
studied  this  project.  Unlike  most 
power  projects,  this  one  seems  partic- 
ularly warranted  because  of  the  great 
roadblock  which  lies  across  the  trail  of 
development  for  New  England.  This 
roadblock  is  the  high  price  of  power. 
New  England  industries  pay  66  percent 
more  for  their  power  than  do  the  aver- 
age industries  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  a  terrible  handicap  to  that  area. 

This  project  is  the  only  opportunity 
we  will  have  in  this  bill  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful, substantial  contribution  to  the 
economic  development  of  that  historic 
section  of  our  country  which  is  New 
England.  They  have  helped  us  on  our 
projects.  New  England  Congressmen 
have  assisted  the  westerners  in  reclama- 
tion projects;  they  have  assisted  the 
southwesterners  and  the  southerners  and 
the  midwesterners  in  our  agricultural 
programs.  They  have  assisted  the  west 
coast  and  the  east  coast  and  the  gulf 
coast  areas  In  beach  erosion  and  hurri- 
cane protection  projects.  This  is  all 
they  have  asked  for.  This  is  their  great 
need,  for  some  measure  of  power  at  a 
price  that  people  can  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  consumer 
in  New  England  is  required  to  pay  20  per- 
cent more   for  electric   energy   than  is 
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the  case  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  faced  this  issue  yes- 
terday  and  there  was  admittedly  a  close 
vote.  Normally  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  public  power,  but  in  this  instance 
where  Chairman  Joseph  Swldler,  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  found  It 
necessary  to  chastise  the  private  power 
interests  in  New  England  tor  not  having 
produced  modern,  efficient,  electric  power 
generating  capacity,  where  there  have 
been  years  and  years  of  study,  years  and 
years  of  opportunity  for  those  private 
companies  to  come  in  and  provide  tliis 
demonstrable  need  for  the  people  of  New 
England  and  they  have  not  done  it,  I 
see  no  Justice  In  postponing  the  day  of 
reckoning  and  putting  It  off  and  calling 
for  another  study.  We  have  had  study 
on  top  of  study,  ad  infinitum,  and  there 
has  been  no  action. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  stand.  I  am 
going  to  stand  today  with  New  England 
because  I  think  they  have  been  too  lonB 
denied. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remained  silent  yes- 
terday while  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Clark]  to  delete  the  Llncoln-Dlckey 
part  of  the  Passamaquoddy  project  was 
under  consideration.  I  remained  silent 
yesterday,  but  today  I  cannot  remain  si- 
lent. Misstatement  of  fact  and  distor- 
tion of  motive  have  been  too  great.  First 
of  all.  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  has  blithely  said  he 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  oppose  this.  I 
want  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  In  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic works,  and  surely  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  are  entitled  to 
know  this,  the  vote  for  this  project  was 
18  to  13,  and  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Fallon),  joined  with  us,  who  felt  this 
protect  is  not  justified  on  the  facts  and 
evidence  which  we  have  had  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairm.in.  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  misinformed  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  when  he 
said  that  this  project  has  been  studied 
for  30  long  years.  It  is  not  true,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Passamaquoddy  was 
studied  for  30  long  years,  and  this  proj- 
ect Is  only  part  of  Passamaquoddy  At 
the  last  moment  when  the  administrative 
agencies  involved,  even  this  administra- 
tion, could  not  put  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  Passamaquoddy,  then  they 
lopped  off  this  part  of  Passamaquoddy— 
and  not  such  a  little  part  at  that.  S300 
million  worth  of  Passamaquoddy  was 
lopped  off,  and  here  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  never  been 
full  and  complete  public  hearings  held 
on  this  particular  project,  standing  on  its 
own  two  feet.  These  30  years  of  hear- 
ings about  which  they  talk  have  been 
the  30  years  of  hearings  on  the  lU-fated 
Passamaquoddy  project  as  a  whole,  of 
which  this  Lincoln-Dickey  project  is  but 
one  part.  There  has  never  been  a  true 
hearing  on  Lincoln-Dickey  by  itself 
This  was  tacked  on,  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body  without  debate,  without  real 
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di.«cus.sion,  and  without  hearings  in  the 
Senati\  and  came  to  our  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  knows  how 
busy  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
been  lately  with  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Highway  BeautWcatlon 
.Act.  and  other  important  matters.  It 
came  to  our  committee  and  there  was 
never  an  opportunity  to  have  full  and 
complete  hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  fair  to  say 
that  this  matter  has  been  heard  and  re- 
heard, .studied  and  restudied.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
leaning  backward  in  fairness  when  he 
proposes  that  this  LlncoIn-Dickey  proj- 
ect be  given  a  study,  with  the  directive 
that  the  .study  come  back  next  March, 
no  later  than  next  March,  so  the  House 
ran  work  its  will  at  that  time  in  trying  to 
be  fair. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  those  on  the  major- 
ity Sid?  who  are  keenly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  being  fair  In  the  legislative 
process,  here  is  an  amendment  they  can 
support  In  good  faith,  because  this  proj- 
ect has  never  been  really  studied  before. 
Ba.sed  on  figures  we  are  given  here,  the 
need  for  a  study  is  real.  There  has  been 
distortion  of  facts  and  figures  that 
should  stand  the  test  of  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  want  to  mention  in  respect  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  WrichtI.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's interest  in  New  England,  but  I 
want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  New  Hampsliire  has  one  of  the 
loirast  unemployment  rates  in  the  entire 
United  States — less  than  2  percent.  I 
thmk  we  people  in  New  England  are 
well  qualified  to  make  our  own  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  want  unneces- 
sary public  power  which  costs  more  than 
our  own  taxpayer  utilities  can  produce 
it  for 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  welfare  program 
after  welfare  program  has  marched 
through  this  House,  again  and  again  I 
have  heard  gentlemen  from  the  other 
s:dp  ot  the  aisle  rise  in  righteous  wrath 
and  say.  "Let  us  pass  this  legislation  so 
that  we  wiU  make  taxpayers  out  of  these 
tax  eaters  on  the  welfare  rolls." 

Well  and  truly  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  ajrep.  But  why  now  are  they  trying 
to  downgrade  and  denigrate  the  tax- 
pa.ving  utility  and  put  in  its  place  a  tax- 
eating  monstrosity?  Costly,  outdated, 
and  ineflScient,  it  makes  no  economic 
sfn,se:  it  makes  no  sense  at  all.  Let  us 
be  con.'iistent.  let  us  give  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  a  break. 

Mr,  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
sentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  not  one  of  the  crux 
i«ues  in  this  whole  matter  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  desires  to  get  this 
project  through  which  is  reaUy  the  be- 
ginning of  his  effort  to  trv  to  get  a  na- 
aonal  grid  system  established  In  the 
Mrthoastern  United  States  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government,  no 
matter  what  we  have  in  the  Northwest 


and  other  places?    Is  that  not  the  real 
Issue  behind  this  effort? 

Mr.  HARSHA.    1  think  that  Is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  true,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Indicated  that  a  project  that 
would  be  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  hydroelectric  project  could  be 
built  in  New  England,  and  I  am  reading 
from  page  244  of  the  report  on  the  bUl. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  I  think  that  Is  right. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  is  time  we  set 
the  record  straight  on  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln project. 

Dickey-Lincoln  is  a  new  quicky  pro- 
posal that  emerged  as  an  expediency  in 
order  to  open  up  New  England  for  public 
power.  It  is  a  part  of  the  much  discred- 
ited International  Passamaquoddy  tidal 
project  and  Is  an  indirect  means  of  get- 
ting the  unfeasible  Passamaquoddy  proj- 
ect approved,  piecemeal.  As  a  separate 
isolated  power  project,  contrary  to  what 
my  friend  from  Texas  says.  Dickey  has 
neither  been  studied  nor  has  it  followed 
the  procedures  set  forth  by  law  for  pres- 
entation of  a  project  proposal  for  au- 
thoiization  by  the  Congress. 

The  1944  Flood  Control  Act  requires 
that  project  proposals  be  submitted  to 
States  and  affected  agencies  for  com- 
ment and  review.  As  a  .separate  project, 
the  Dickey  proposal  was  never  submitted 
to  the  States  and  the  agencies  for  review 
and  comment.  It  was  submitted  as  a 
combination  of  the  Passamaquoddy  proj- 
ect to  be  constructed  and  operated  on  an 
entirely  different  basis  than  the  project 
now  proposed,  and  no  information  has 
been  presented  to  the  States  and  the 
agencies  for  review  and  comment  on  this 
new  basis.  Is  the  Congress  now  to  vio- 
late its  own  rules  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular project  in  authorizing  a  proposal 
which  has  not  been  studied  on  its  own 
merits  and  which  has  not  followed  the 
statutoi-y  requirements.  Not  only  have 
we  failed  to  follow  the  statutory  require- 
ments, but  this  project  is  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  philosophy  of  Federal 
power  development. 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  that  phi- 
losophy as  expressed  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  97  which  i.'?  the  bible,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  procedure  in  approving 
these  projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— that  fundamental  is  that  the  pro- 
posal must  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  alternative.  The  record  is  re- 
plete with  evidence  that  this  is  not  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  alternative. 
Now  we  have  heard  arguments  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  additional  elec- 
tricity in  this  New  England  region.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  reports  on 
electric  power  supply,  as  late  as  April  3D 
of  this  year,  indicate  a  reserve  of  more 
than  25  percent  in  this  area.  This  cer- 
tainly refutes  the  argument  that  there 
is  a  shorlase  of  power  in  that  area. 

Further,  the  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  this  power  will  be  cheap 
power  and  will  cause  Industry  to  move 
into  the  area.  This  is  Just  not  so.  The 
cost  of  power  as  an  increment  of  product 
value,  as  shown  by  the  1960  annual  sur- 
vey of  manufacturers  conducted  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  averages  only  0.84  per- 
cent  of   ail   manufacturing.     I  repeat. 


power  averages  less  than  1  percent  of 

the  cost  of  production.  The  hichest  oc- 
curred in  the  chemicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts Industry  which  avera.eed  only  2.4 
percent  and  next  were  primary  metals 
which  averaged  1.9  percent.  The  rela- 
tionship of  power  cost  to  product  value 
has  been  going  down  over  the  years  be- 
cause of  low  power  cost  and  the  increas- 
ing prices  of  other  materials.  Power 
costs  are  actually  insignificant  in  a  deci- 
sion to  locate  industry  in  a  particular 
area.  The  primary  con.siderations  are 
labor  and  transportation  costs  in  getting, 
not  only  raw  materials  to  the  plants, 
but  in  transporting  processed  products 
to  and  from  the  market. 

And  now  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
cheap  power,  I  would  point  out  that 
Charles  Robinson,  engineer  and  counsel 
of  tlie  National  Rural  Electrification  As- 
sociation, who  can  hardly  be  classified 
as  a  private  power  exponent,  says  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  the  average  of  all  power 
purchased  in  Maine  is  13.9  mills  and  for 
Vermont  9.4  mills.  He  also  says  In  his 
testimony  tiiat  the  annual  cost  of  pro- 
ducing this  power  at  Dickey-Lincoln 
would  be  514.6  million.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain S14.6  million  annually  to  meet  the 
cost  of  production  of  this  power,  the 
power  would  have  to  be  sold  at  15 '4 
mUls. 

Now  this  may  be  low  cost  power  to  you, 
gentlemen,  but  I  submit  that  when  it  is 
about  2  to  6  mills  above  what  is  presently 
being  charged,  I  fail  to  see  how  this  v.iil 
ever  reduce  power  rates  In  that  area. 
The  people  of  Maine  cannot  afford  this 
"cheap"  power. 

Nor  can  the  U.S.  taxpayer  afford  to  fi- 
nance tills  project  to  the  tunc-  of  5300 
million. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  adopt  this 
substitute  and  to  uphold  the  statutory 
and  procedural  requirements  of  Con- 
gress. Let  us  give  this  project  a  hearing 
and  study  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  member  of  our  committee. 

I  want  to  say  this  particular  project 
was  heard  a  year  ago  in  the  Senate. 
There  was  no  need  for  further  hearings 
in  the  Senate.  The  hearings  that  were 
held  on  the  House  side  were  full  hear- 
ings. We  held  hearings  and  we  heard 
every  witness  who  wanted  to  appear. 
Certainly  the  project  that  was  brought 
before  our  committee  was  a  project  that 
had  been  well  studied.  Our  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked  for  this  project  to 
be  studied  and  our  present  President. 
President  Johnson  asked  for  the  same' 
This  project  is  located  on  an  interna- 
tional stream  between  the  State  of  Maine 
and  Canada.  This  particular  project 
had  met  all  of  the  critci.n  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  it  had  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  ail  projects  come 
up  in  the  same  manner  for  consideration 
before  our  various  committees     Ser^-lng 
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on  the  Committee  on  the  Intprlor  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  also  on  tbp  Committee 
on  Public  Worlds.  I  know  this  to  be  a 
fact.  You  must  receive  the  support  of 
the  asencies  and  thej-  must  meet  the 
criteria  laid  down  by  the  Congress.  The 
projects  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Euieuu  of  the  Budget.  This  particular 
project  had  just  that.  Evt  ry  witness  was 
heard  from. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  eentlcman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Did  we  not 
liave  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of 
Maine,  Gov.  John  H.  Reed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes. 
Governor  Reed  came  here  and  testified 
in  5upi5ort  of  thLs  project  as  did  both  of 
their  Members  of  Congress  and  I  under- 
.stand  the  like  membership  In  the  other 
body  were  in  support  of  this  project. 

This  particular  dam  Is  on  the  St.  John 
River.  It  is  going  to  utilize  a  resource — 
water — that  is  flowing  down  that  river. 
It  needs  to  be  controlled  on  this  side  of 
the  border  and  it  needs  to  be  controlled 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  this  request  in  the 
light  that  they  would  perfect  an  Inter- 
tie  in  this  particular  area.  We  have  just 
finished  perfecting  an  intei-tie  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  Southwest,  and 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  private  utilities  are  going  to  be 
tfie  biggest  benefactors  of  that  intertie. 
Certainly  the  private  utilities  in  this 
area  would  have  a  very  Important  benefit 
and  part  in  this  particular  project.  I  am 
certain  that  if  this  is  built,  the  utilities 
there  would  be  brought  into  it  as  far  as 
marketing  the  power  and  transmitting 
the  power.  If  the  intertie  is  perfected 
between  the  two  countries,  they  would 
be  a  part  of  it. 

In  Canada  there  is  also  a  need  for 
river  regulation  and  power  generation. 

I  know  that  there  is  no  low-cost  power 
in  the  New  England  States.  The  power 
costs  there  are  the  highest  of  any  i)lace 
in  the  United  States.  This  would  be  the 
first  time  that  we  had  a  Federal  public 
development  that  would  offer  low-co.st 
power  to  the  people  of  Maine.  We  have 
had  this  fight  throughout  the  United 
States.  Wherever  we  have  had  one  of 
these  projects — and  I  cite  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  TVA.  the  Bonneville  project, 
the  CVP  project  in  the  Central  Valley  of 
California,  the  Southeast  and  the 
Southwest  power  authorities — they  are 
all  workin:;  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  private  utilities  are  getting  along 
very  fine.  They  are  taking  from  those 
projects  a  large  proportion  of  the  power 
and  passing  it  on  to  other  people  a*  local 
consumers.  Certainly  when  the  people 
of  Maine  come  down  here  in  force  and 
support  this  project  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  all  the  Federal  agencies — and 
it  has  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. — I  say  that  we  should  not  set  the 
project  aside  for  further  study.  It  has 
been  studied.  There  is  no  need  for  fur- 
ther study.  This  project  will  pay  itself 
out  In  50  j'ears  with  interest  to  the.  Fed- 
eral Govcrrmient.  because  98  percent  of 
it  is  power  and  that  money  will  come 


back  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
same  as  with  other  great  projects  we 
have  approved  across  the  Nation.  All 
power  facilities  are  reimbursable  with 
Interest. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
has  given  a  rather  impassioned  plea,  re- 
peating the  tlmeworn  argument  that  the 
private  power  companies  make  against 
this  very  valuable  project  In  my  State  of 
Maine. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine  need  this  project. 
They  need  It  desperately  to  lower  the 
cost  of  power  in  our  State.  There  are 
only  two  of  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— my  friend.  Bill  Hathaway 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  myself  on 
the  Republican  side — and  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Members  will  give  Maine 
this  assist  today,  so  that  we  can  help 
ourselves  develop  industry  in  our  State. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  membership  a 
little  bit  about  what  the  private  power 
companies  in  the  State  of  Maine  have 
done  in  the  past:  they  have  attempted 
to  strangle  industrial  development  in  my 
State.  I  speak  with  some  knowledge  on 
this  subject  because  I  was  once,  as  com- 
missioner of  fisheries  in  Maine,  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Maine  Develop- 
ment Commission. 

Gentlemen,  guess  who  was  In  charge 
of  the  Maine  Development  Commission? 
Always  one  of  the  executives  of  one  of  the 
Maine  power  companies.  In  that  sensi- 
tive position  they  were  able  to  keep  in- 
dustry from  our  State,  and  allow  indus- 
try to  grow  only  as  the  power  companies 
grew,  and  not  vice  versa. 

Gentlemen.  I  appear  here  today  to  im- 
plore you  to  give  us  a  hand  with  this 
project  that  Is  so  badly  needed.  Our 
young  men  are  leaving  the  State  of 
Maine.  I  have  a  23-year-old  son  who 
himself  may  have  to  leave  the  State  of 
Maine  in  order  to  support  his  wife  and 
his  three  children.  Maine  Representa- 
tives have  given  support  to  many  proj- 
ects in  various  sections  of  the  Nation 
over  past  years.  Tcday  we  ask  that  you 
reciprocate. 

I  notice  that  over  Sll  billion  has  been 
spent  on  these  projects  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Over  So. 550  billion  east  of  the 
MissLssippl  and  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  has  been  spent.  Yet  in  all  of 
New  England  only  S413  million  has  been 
spent,  and  out  of  that  only  S19..388.C00 
has  been  spent  for  the  Plnetree  State  of 
Maine.  I  beg  your  consideration  for  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  v.ords 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  >ield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  certain  testimony 
concerning  this  Issue  of  power  casts 
Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  the  engineer  and 
counsel  of  the  Natu:-al  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Association,  who  can  hardly  be 
C-'asstfled  as  a  private  power  advocate, 
stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  that  the  average 
of  all  power  purchased  in  Maine  is  pia'- 


chased  at  a  cost  of  13,9  mills,  and  for 
Vermont  it  is  9.4  mills. 

He  also  says  in  his  testimony  that  the 
annual  cost  of  producing  this  power  at 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  S14.6  million. 
In  order  to  obtain  .$14.6  million  annually 
to  meet  this  cost  of  production,  the  power 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  15' •>  mills. 
This  may  be  low -cost  power  to  some,  but 
I  submit  that  when  it  is  about  2  to  6 
mills  above  what  is  presently  being 
eharqed  I  fall  to  see  how  such  "cheap" 
power  will  ever  reduce  the  power  rates 
in  that  area.  The  reason  the  power 
rates  now  charged  in  New  England  are 
somewhat  higher  than  other  areas  la 
the  high  cost  of  transportation  of  coal 
to  the  power  facility.  A  contract  has 
already  been  awarded  to  GE  to  constntct 
a  nuclear  powerplant  in  Connecticut  to 
serve  this  area  which  would  provide 
much  cheaper  power,  not  only  than  coal 
but  also  much  cheaper  than  this  hydro 
project.  High  cost  public  power  i?  not 
going  to  reduce  the  rates  to  New  England. 
It  mst  is  not  possible  to  sell  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  power  at  less  than  IS'i  mills 
and  recover  the  annual  production  costs 
of  this  power  of  some  .S14.6  million.  The 
construction  of  this  project  wUl  raise  the 
costs  of  power  to  New  Englanders  rather 
than  lower  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  comments  on  that  appear 
on  pages  242.  243.  and  244  of  the  supple- 
mental views  in  the  report  on  the  legis- 
lation. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  the 
power  will  be  sold  at  a  price  in  excess  of 
the  present  power  cost,  according  to  the 
REA  Chairman  in  that  area.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. So  this  cheap  power  argument 
does  not  hold  water. 

The  House  might  as  well  be  on  notice 
This  is  what  will  happen.  Secretary 
Udall  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
wants  to  establish  a  grid  system  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
They  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  to  dat«. 
This  is  where  they  want  to  start.  The 
reason  they  have  to  start  here  is  because 
this  power  cannot  be  sold  in  the  area 
where  it  is  produced.  The  majority  re- 
port even  says  so.  This  power  is  going 
to  be  produced  on  the  St.  John  River  in 
Maine  and  sold  elsewhere,  because  the 
users  are  not  available  in  that  area 
That  means  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  go  Into  Federal  power  transmis- 
sion, with  the  beginning  of  a  grid  system. 

The  Passamaquoddy  project  has  never 
been,  as  a  whole  project,  approved  by 
any  department  or  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  because  it  is  so  bad. 
because  the  cost  is  so  high,  and  because 
the  benefits  are  so  little. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  11  years.  I  have  never 
known  of  such  a  project  being  approved 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  It 
is  supposedly  a  multiple-purpose  project 
It  is  admitted  by  the  majority  report  on 
the  proposal  that  there  is  very  little  rela- 
tionship to  flood  control. 

Flood  control  is  supposed  to  be  and  hai 
traditionally  been  how  we  get  into  these 
things.  Power  is  supposed  to  be  second- 
ary and  incidental.  We  get  into  these 
multiple-purpose  projects  of  flood  con- 
trol and  power,  but  power  is  not  the  prin- 
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cipal    consideration.    Flood    control    is 
how  we  get  into  these  things. 

How  much  of  this  is  flood  control?  I 
afk  Members  to  listen.  How  much?  I 
have  never  seen  a  project  with  so  little 
flood  control  on  multiple-purpose  usage. 
Here  It  is:  Two-tenths  of  1  percent. 
Two-tenths  of  I  percent  for  flood  con- 
trol is  to  eventually  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
America  S300  million  because  of  the 
pov.er  features. 

That  Is  the  only  way  we  get  into  this 
project,  yet  It  involves  only  two-tenths  of 
1  percent.  Two  percent  of  it  is  for 
nh.1t  ?  It  is  for  nothing  relating  to  rivers 
a.nd  harbors  or  flood  control,  but  it  Is 
rsther  a  new  gimmick  brought  into  these 
projects  to  try  to  make  them  feasible — 
area  redevelopment.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  Ameiica. 

For  two-tenths  of  1  percent  for  flood 
co.itrol  we  are  asked  to  vote  for  nearly 
$300  million  of  Federal  expenditures  for 
something  that  is  a  power  project,  to 
provide  power  where  it  is  not  even 
needed. 

The  issue  is  simple.  This  is  a  project 
which  is  being  taken  out  of  order  of 
u>ual  flood  control  procedures.  This  is  a 
project  which  has  not  conformed  to  the 
usual  criteria  of  our  committee.  This  Is 
a  project  which  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as  a 
separate  project.  I  will  accept  a  chal- 
lenge on  that  from  anybody.  This  is  a 
project  which  has  not  been  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  separate 
project. 

This  project  came  In  as  a  part  of 
the  international  Pa.ssamaquoddy  tidal 
prolect.  Passamaquoddy  was  such  a 
bad  project  in  total  that  when  the 
report  on  it  was  submitted  to  the 
administration,  as  set  forth  to  the 
Siicrctary  of  the  Interior  from  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy-St.  John  River  Study  Com- 
mittee in  1964.  it  was  so  bad,  they  were 
so  critical  in  their  comments,  and  it  was 
■w  accurately  exposed  as  to  fundamental 
defects  in  the  plan,  that  construction  of 
this  project  had  to  be  abandoned.  It 
«as  admittedly  uneconomical. 

They  took  one  segment  of  it  which  has 
never  sone  through  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  and  which  has  never  gone 
throu.Bh  the  procedures  and  the  require- 
ments of  law.  It  has  been  brought  up  as 
a  separate  type  of  procedure,  in  order  to 
uy  to  force  the  beginning  of  Passama- 
Quoddy  and  a  national  grid  system.  We 
cannot  do  that  to<he  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  tune  of  $300  million,  for  two- 
lenths  of  l  percent  flood -control  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  move  to  strike  out  the  reguislte 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
project  and  against  this  amendment. 
£his  amendment  Is  just  a  camouflage. 


tention  that  atomic  energy  plants  could 
be  or  would  be  comparable  to  harnessing 
the  St.  John  River  In  Maine. 

Here  is  a  river  that  has  been  flowing 
to  the  sea  wasting  its  energy  for  all  time. 
This  is  a  great  resource  that  renews  it- 
self constantly.  It  is  a  feasible  project 
according  to  the  historical  standards  of 
our  committee.  The  Coi-ps  of  Engineers 
testified  that  it  had  a  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio.  More  than  anything  else  they 
testified  to  the  great  need  of  the  State  of 
Maine  for  some  low-cost  power. 

When  this  body  is  told  that  there  will 
be  low-cost  power  from  the  private  power 
compajiies.  they  are  not  giving  the  real 
facts.  The  private  power  companies  can 
and  do  boast  that  they  will  produce  elec- 
tric energy  cheaper,  but  that  is  not  what 
they  are  going  to  sell  it  for.  They  will  sell 
it  at  as  high  a  price  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly get.  That  has  been  ihcir  historj-, 
and  they  will  not  change  that  history. 
I  was  one  on  the  committee  who  asked 
for  testimony  from  the  private  jjower 
companies.  I  was  one  of  those  on  the 
committee  who  asked  the  private  power 
companies  what  the  price  would  be  of 
their  so-called  cheap  power  for  the  peo- 
ple. Their  spokesman  said  he  would 
not  tell  us.  He  found  out  from  others  on 
the  committee  iha:  the  committee  did 
not  like  that  kmd  of  an  answer.  So  he 
went  home  and  burned  the  midnight  oil 
and  came  back  with  some  figures  which 
demonstrated  that  his  company  certainly 
and  other  companies  in  New  England  for 
whom  he  was  speaking  were  not  talking 
about  reducing  the  rate  for  pwwer  even 
by  1980  to  anything  comparable  to  the 
Dickey  project. 

This  Dickey  project  was  testified  to  by 
Secretary  Udall  and  others  who  repre- 
sented that  It  would  have  power  produced 
at  7  mills  per  kilowatt.  That  is  whet  it 
would  be  sold  for.  Even  with  all  of  the 
reductions  promised  by  the  New  England 
power  companies  as  of  1980,  they  will 
only  testify  to  an  average  reduction  of 
about  9.7  mills.  That  will  brine  their 
power  rates  down  to  14.5  mills  from  where 
it  is  now  on  an  average  of  24.2  mills. 

For  30  years  this  river  has  been  studied 
along  with  other  projects  in  an  attempt 
to  relieve  the  State  of  Maine  and  the 
New  England  area  from  the  onerous 
burden  they  carr>'  of  power  rates.  For 
pretty  near  all  that  time  the  State  of 
Maine  has  suffered  from  an  exodus  of 
population.  This  is  the  kind  of  burden 
that  we  share  in  some  areas  in  my  part 
of  the  country  in  the  West. 

For  these  reasons  I  beg  you  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  Maine  by  help- 
ing them  to  develop  this  great  resource. 
You  know,  a  great  deal  is  said  about 
buying  or  selling  coal  to  develop  electric 
energy,  but  when  you  get  all  through 
mining  it.  you  have  iniined  the  resource. 
All  you  have  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  that 
you  have  to  tend  to  forever.    Here  is  a 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing power  rates.  Could  he  tell  us 
what  the  power  rates  would  be  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  if  it  were  not  for  the 
TVA  in  the  Southwest  or  Northwest  if  it 
were  not  for  the  great  hydroelectric 
power  developments  in  those  areas  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  We  took 
testimony  in  the  committee  as  to  the 
great  reductions  that  have  occurred  in 
power  rates  from  our  yardstick  furnished 
by  Bonneville,  and  cur  yardstick  fur- 
nished by  TVA.  and  those  yardsticks  fur- 
nished everywhere  by  public  power.  We 
found  this  was  the  thing  that  made  the 
development  of  new  resources  and  new 
industries  possible  in  every  other  area  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  shall  not  take  up  much  of 
your  time.  You  heard  my  comments 
yesterday  in  favor  of  this  project  which 
would  be  located  in  my  district.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshiie  say  that  he  has 
only  a  2-percent  unemployment  rate.  I 
congratulate  him  on  that. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  much  higher.  In  the  very 
area  where  this  dam  wUll  be  located  one- 
third  of  the  families  make  less  than 
S3.000  a  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  about 
half  of  the  popiilation  of  my  district  is 
located  in  area  redevelopment  areas. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  In  the  re- 
port the  statement  that  the  power  rates 
would  appear  to  be  higher,  if  you  aver- 
age out  figures,  by  about  2  mills.  He 
says  it  wUl  be  15.5  to  13.3.  but  he  did  not 
tell  you  that  80  percent  of  this  power 
will  be  used  as  peaking  power,  at  S15.50 
per  kilowatt-year  for  capacity  and  3  mills 
for  energy.  That  Is  at  least  25  percent 
less  than  the  nuclear  alternative  to  pro- 
duce the  same  power. 

Under  the  marketing  of  this  power  the 
full  amount  of  money  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Federal  Government  so  that  in  effect 
the  $300  million,  about  which  you  have 
heard  over  and  over  again  as  going  down 
the  drain  will  not  be  going  down  the 
drain.  The  entire  amount  of  money, 
with  interest,  will  be  returned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
conclusion  that  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  conrmicnts  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  OlsenJ  in  saying 
that  yesterday  the  opposition  had  their 
day  in  court.  They  are  sorr>-  they  lost. 
I  think  they  are  simply  sore  losers  in 
offering  this  amendment,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr.  Chair- 


There"irnnt"=^*«  ^trf^.l  ^  ""^"""^".l^^'  ""■'"  ^'"^^  '*  renewing  itself  constantly  Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
has  b'en  made  to  the  commn?e'^°to  stX  '^"'  ^'"  '"'S^""  ^°^'"  ^^^^"^^  '°'  '^'^  '^^",-  '  ^^'=  unanimous  consent  that  the 
an  atornic  energy  plant  in  Maf^^^  consumer  than  any  project  testified  to  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
hi'snnt  kL„           P'ant  in  iwame.     mere  before  the  committee,  whether  it  is  pub-  Bates    may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

«^e  «?«,?"'  Ar"?^'  f"^"'"  *'  '"=  °'  P--'^^'^'  '"  '^^^  New  England  aTa.  Point  in  the  Recok.  and  IncTude  extran^ 
rammittee  at  all.     Any  atomic  energy    I  think  that  we  are  just  dutybound  to     ous  matter. 

the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  de- 
velop this  cheap,  low-cost  energy  for 
them  so  that  they  can  develop  other  re- 
sources of  their  great  country. 


pant  that  has  been  recommended,  for 
Mample,  before  our  committee  has  been 
wmewhere  in  the  lower  part  of  New  Eng- 
'^nd.    There  has  never  been  any  con- 


The  CHAIR\LWI.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  today  consider- 
able emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that 
New  England  Is  a  high-cost  power  area 
and  that  the  proposed  Dlckey-LlncoIn 
School  project  was  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  It  is  true  that  power  costs  in 
New  Enaland  are  high  but  to  suggest  that 
the  DicScey-Llncoln  project,  or  a  series  of 
them,  will  provide  the  answer  to  that 
problem  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

This  project  is  nothing  but  a  mid- 
sixties  WPA  that  will  piovide  expensive 
power.  Of  cour.'^e.  the  Government  will 
wTlte  oft  so  much  of  tlie  costs  that  the 
true  economics  of  the  plan  are  not  even 
mentioned  H.-wever.  it  is  quite  clear 
that  alternate  sources  of  power,  cither 
with  nuclear  energy  or  fossil  fuels,  can 
pro\ide  more  power  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  It  is  here  proposed  to  spend  over 
S300  million  to  build  a  noweiTlant  400 
miles  from  the  load  center  when  the 
Yankee  atomic  plant,  built  scleral  yeais 
ago,  can  produce  more  power  than 
Dickey-Lincoln  and  ihat  project  co.st 
only  $38  million. 

Now,  I  knov.-  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  urced  the  construction  of  this 
project  but  I  do  not  coivjider  him  an  ex- 
pert in  nuclear  jower  matters.  I  do  wish 
he  had  examined  the  advi.5abiUty  of 
atomic  ei'.ersy  being  provided  to  New 
rngland  but  his  lack  of  study  of  such  an 
alternative  leaves  me  bewildered.  On 
page  423  of  the  hearinas  he  indicated 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  pro- 
posed a:orr.ic  plants  for  New  Eiigland  or 
even  if  we  had  any  nuclear  plants  located 
there  r.o"^'  He  should  luive  knnnn  that 
we  not  only  have  several  project-s  pro- 
p.osed  now  but  in  the  Yankee  plant  at 
Rowe,  Mass  .  we  have,  over  a  period  of  5 
years  produced  more  atomic  power  thai^ 
any  other  atomic  plant  in  the  world. 

I  have  scned  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Aiomic  Eiieigy  for  6  years.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  .\i-med  Services 
Committee.  I  was  interested  in  servins 
on  the  Joint  Committee  because  of  the 
military  applications  of  atomic  energy. 
Howe'.er.  I  was  also  prompted  to  serve  on 
the  committee  because  of  the  high 
power  cost*  m  New  EJnsland  and  1  hoped 
that  my  ser.ice  on  the  committee  might 
help  hasten  the  day  when  our  power 
cosis.  derived  from  either  nuclear  or  fos- 
sil fuels,  would  be  competitive  with  other 
sections  of  this  country.  That  day  has 
arrived  and.  in  fact,  the  futiwe  is  even 
tnore  promising. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
this  week  provided  me  with  Information 
that  indicates,  for  a  plant  entering  serv- 
ice in  1969,  which  is  before  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  would  become  a  reality 
that  the  cost  of  electricity  by  atomic 
power  would  be  considerably  less  than 
that  provided  by  the  Dickey  project. 
Starting  with  a  plant  alxjut  200.000-kllo- 
watt  capacity  and  increasing  in  size  to 
1  million  kilowatts,  we  would  find  that 
costs  would  vary  between  6  mills  and  3.75 
mills,  compared  to  at  least  8  mills  for 
Dickey -Lincoln  for  preference  customers. 
The  cosU  of  these  plants  would  be  about 
$200  a  kilowatt  for  a  plant  of  about  200,- 

000  kilowatts  to  about  $100  a  kilowatt 
for  a  plant  of  800,000  kilowatts.    In  fact, 

1  was  advised  that  this  data  Is  over  a  year 


old  and  "if  updated  for  todays  market 
prices  and  conditions  would  be  somewhat 
more  favorable  for  nuclear  power."  A 
revolution  is  occurring  in  the  civilian 
atomic  energy  field.  As  of  January  1965, 
after  15  years  of  development  work,  there 
was  onl5'  1.000  megawatts  of  nuclear 
capacity  in  operation,  and  about  2,500 
megawatts  on  order.  However,  in  the 
past  few  months  orders  were  placed  for 
over  3,000  mesawatts  of  additional  ca- 
pacity. In  other  words,  sales  in  the  past 
few  months  have  equaled  the  total  for 
the  last  15  years.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  New  England  is  leading  the  entire 
countiY  in  this  effort.  Latest  figures  also 
indicate  that  coal  and  oil  can  also  pro- 
duce power  cheaper  than  that  which  the 
proponents  claim  for  Dickey-Lincoln. 

I  intend  to  support  the  amendment  to 
have  this  project  deleted  from  this  bill 
because,  first,  it  will  obviously  produce 
very  expensive  power;  second,  there  are 
cheaper  ways  to  produce  power  in  New 
England;  third,  there  is  no  market  for 
this  power  which  is  400  miles  away  from 
the  load  center;  and  fourth,  exceptmg 
for  its  WPA  n;Uurt-  will  not  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  New  Ensland.  With  the 
marked  advances  in  power  technology 
here  and  on  the  horizon,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  proceed  with  this  inflexible,  high 
cost  project  which  is  expensive  to  the 
taxpayer  and  unresponsive  to  the  need 
for  lower  power  costs  In  New  England. 

As  an  indication  of  the  serious  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  the  people  I  rep- 
resent. I  am  enclosing  herewith  some 
newspaper  editorials  on  this  subject: 
I  From  the  Qxiliicy  iMass.i  Patriot  Ledger, 
July  10.  1983) 
Power  and  Wates 

Does  it  make  any  sense  for  tile  Federal 
Government  to  put  a  huge,  extravagant 
power  project  in  the  wilds  of  Maine? 

Washington  seem.s  to  think  so.  as  It  con- 
tinues to  come  up  with  proposals  for  hydro- 
electric projects  in  northern  Maine. 

While  President  Johnson  last  week  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  urges*  water  prob- 
lem in  New  England,  the  Government's  desire 
for  a  hydroelectric  plant  completely  over- 
looks the  possibilities  of  a  New  England  proj- 
ect that  could  provide  power  for  the  region 
and  add  to  our  water  supplies  by  desaltniza- 
tion  of  sea  water,  both  through  nuclear 
energy. 

The  dreamed-of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  tidal 
powerplnnt — under  discussion  for  four  dec- 
ades— now  has  been  laid  to  rest  for  the  time 
being.  Even  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  tJdall  now  concedes  that  the  Quoddy  plan 
he  recommended  in  1963  now  Is  no  longer 
economically  feasible. 

Instead,  the  Government  now  proposes  a 
?227  million  hydroelectric  power  project  in 
northern  Maine  at  the  Lincoln  School-Dickey 
site  Just  above  the  confluence  of  the  ST. 
John  and  Allagash  Rivers.  Secretary  Udall 
claims  the  plan  would  not  flood  the  Allagash 
River,  thus  preserving  one  of  the  Nation's 
few  remaining  wild  river  areas,  and  would 
provide  cheap  power  for  all  of  New  England. 

This  action  Is  not  unexpected.  In  fact, 
for  some  time  now.  New  England  utility  In- 
terests have  suspected  that  the  Government 
was  introducing  the  Quoddy  project  as  a 
straw  man,  with  the  intention  of  introducing 
a  smaller-scaled  hydroelectric  plan  at  the 
Dickey  site  once  the  critics  had  demolished 
the  Quoddy  proposals. 

The  latest  recommendation  Is  far  less  am- 
bitious than  the  biUlon-dollar  Quoddy  plan. 
But  It  is  still  open  to  some  of  the  objections 
raised  against  Quoddy. 


In  the  nuclear  age  it  seems  Incredible  chat 
the  Government  wants  to  put  a  hydroelectric 
plant  50  far  from  New  England's  popul^ition 
centers.  This  means,  of  course,  that  if  New 
England  is  to  benefit  from  power  generated 
on  the  St.  John  River,  transmission  lines  will 
have  to  be  strung  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

This  seems  obviously  uneconomic  when  the 
costs  of  electricity  produced  by  nuclear 
plants  have  been  dropping  steadily  and  are 
not  far  from  being  cheaper  than  conven- 
tionally produced  power.  And  nuclear  power- 
plants  have  proven  to  be  safe  enougli  for 
location  near  centers  of  population. 

For  example.  Commonwealth  Edl.Hon  Co., 
in  Chicago,  is  now  building  the  Nation's  izrgl 
est  atomic  power  station.  The  700,CKJO-lcUo- 
watl  unit  is  estimated  to  cost  $76  million. 
Comp:ire  that  with  the  Govermnont's  Sv 
John  River  proposal  of  a  794  O00-kilo»'att 
unit  costing  .M'27  million. 

The  new  nuclear  plant  Is  expected  to  gen- 
erate and  deliver  power  to  the  Chicago  area 
at  a  cost  5  to  10  percent  lower  than  Com- 
monwealth Edison's  new  conventional  uniu 
under  construction. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commifsion,  has  predicted 
th,it  large  nuclear  power  plants  (more  than 
500,000  kilowatts)  probably  will  be  able  to 
produce  electricity  costing  about  4  to  5  milla 
per  kilowatt-hour  and  lower.  Secretary 
Udali  says  power  from  the  St.  John  River 
project  could  lie  delivered  to  preference  cus- 
tomers in  Mnlr.c  for  7  to  8  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. WTiat  the  cost  would  be  to  other 
New  Engl^ind  customers,  for  instance  in  Bos- 
ton, is  unclear. 

But  at  any  rate,  by  the  time  the  St.  John 
River  project  could  be  completed  it  might  bt 
utterly  obsolete  because  of  advances  in  nu- 
clear power  technology. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  possibility  of 
a  dual-purpose  atomic  plant,  produclog 
pt'wer  and  purifying  sea  water  for  con- 
sumption. 

Dr.  Seaborg,  in  a  copyrighted  Interview  In 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  says:  "We  are 
particularly  Interested  in  the  so-called  dual- 
purpose  reactors — that  is,  reactors  that  pro- 
duce e'.ectrlclty  nod  at  the  same  time  use  the 
wa.=te  heat,  which  would  otherwise  be  dissi- 
pated, to  desalt  water.  By  the  1980's  we  eii- 
pect  that  there  will  b*^  huge  dual-purpose 
reactors.  Reactors  that  would  be  developing 
a  thousand  megawatts — that  is,  a  miUicu 
kilowatts — of  electricity,  or  more,  and  per- 
haps desalting  water  tc  the  extent  of  500 
million  gallons  a  day." 

Such  a  plant  would  be  Ideal  for  New  Eng- 
land of  course,  which  Is  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  Its  water  supplies  are  inadequate 

The  Government's  interest  in  a  big,  publli: 
hydroelectric  project  Down  East  seems  to 
make  less  and  less  sense  when  viewed  against 
the  potentialities  of  nuclear  power.  'While 
the  Government  has  cited  the  benefits  of  low- 
cost  power  as  a  boon  to  New  England  indus- 
try and  as  a  way  of  stimulating  the  ecor.:  r. 
of  depressed  northern  Maine,  unfortur.." 
it  has  not  shown  the  same  solicitude  for  N- - 
England  by  continuing  unreasonable  quotas 
on  Imports  of  residual  fuel  oU  which  force 
power  companies  to  pay  more  for  this  f'a«l 
used  in  generating  electricity. 

Instead  of  concentrating  Its  studies  on 
Maine  rivers  and  bays,  the  Government 
should  turn  Its  attention  to  what  nuciesr 
power  could  do  for  the  region. 

(Prom  the  Haverhill  Gazette,  Aug.  26.  19651 
PowEH  VEastJS  Water 

Representatives  of  New  England's  Investor- 
owned  power  companies,  fighting  propo»«l 
legislation  for  creation  of  a  Federal  hydro- 
electric power  station  in  northern  Maine,  art 
making  some  strong  arguments  in  their  op- 
position stand. 

They  have  argued  in  congressional  hear- 
ings that  the  existing  companies,  constant;? 
Improving  their  service  and  building  more 
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nuclear  stations,  are  providing  power  now 
even  more  cheaply  than  the  Government  can 
produce  it. 

There  are  many  who  feel,  of  course,  the 
Government  has  no  business  producing 
power  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  another 
step  toward  socialism. 

Others  who  oppose  the  project  base  their 
opposition  on  the  advantages  that  might  be 
lost  to  Maine  if  the  power  facility  floods  areas 
that  ore  potentially  of  great  recreational 
value. 

New  England  already  has  plenty  of  elec- 
trical power,  and  the  private  flrmfi  are  con- 
stantly expanding  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand. It  is  the  view  of  many  persoiis  who 
have  looked  into  the  situation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  could  put  its  $300  million 
into  something  New  England  lacks,  instead  of 
soitiething  it  already  has. 

Take  water  resources,  for  instance.  This 
area  has  a  shortage  during  this  drought  be- 
cause States  and  communities  have  not 
properly  conserved  their  water  supplies.  Be- 
yond that — and  this  Is  where  it  could  affect 
Haverhill  and  the  Merrimack  Valley — our 
Uvtrs  ure  among  the  worst  in  the  Nation 
where  pollution  is  concerned. 

If  persons  in  Washington  who  want  to 
spend  money  in  New  England  would  direct 
theu-  efforts  toward  providing  funds  for  pol- 
lution control,  they  would  be  doing  us  a  far 
greater  favor  than  they  could  ever  do  by 
building  another  power  dam  In  northern 
Maine. 

The  advantages  of  cleaning  rivers  would 
be  apparent  in  far  shorter  time  than  any 
powerpiant  in  the  forests  of  Maine.  Since 
rivers  like  the  Merrimack  are  Interstate 
waterways,  and  since  it  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  Is  making  the  most  noise 
about  their  conditions,  it  would  seem  Wash- 
ington has  the  prime  obligation  to  provide 
the  fimds  for  such  projects. 

It  would  be  tar  better  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  relieve  taxpayers  in  HaverhUl  and 
other  communities  of  the  staggering  bills 
for  cleaning  rivers  than  to  intrude  on  the 
province  of  private  enterprise  by  going  Into 
the  electrical  business. 

We'll  be  glad  to  get  that  Federal  money  If 
Congress  Just  can't  resist  spending  it. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Herald.  Aug.  35.  1965) 

St.  John  Gut  Hosse 
Senator  Ebmcnd  S.  MtrsKir.  of  Maine.  Is 
furious  with  the  New  England  Council  for 
opposing  the  construction  of  a  »227  million 
Federal  power  project  at  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  on  Maine's  St.  John  River. 

This  is  understandable,  because  the  Sena- 
tor has  worked  hard  to  steer  the  huge  pub- 
lic works  project  through  the  Upper  Cham- 
tier  las  a  rider  to  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill)  and  he  does  not  want  to  lose  It  in  the 
House,  where  it  Is  now  pending.  A  lot  of 
Jobs  are  involved,  and  the  project  could 
mean  much  to  northern  Maine's  Bon-too- 
"lealthy  economy. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  disposed  to  side  with 
tile  council— at  least  until  the  facts  are  ex- 
plored a  little  more. 

For  if  Maine  would  gain  something  from 
tte  project,  it  and  the  whole  New  England 
•"egion  would  lose  something,  too.  The 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project,  while  sparing 
the  Allagash  wilderness,  would  destroy  a  vast 
natural  recreation  area  along  the  St.  John. 
And  in  the  long  run  these  unique  recreation 
area.^  may  be  more  valuable  to  Maine  than 
cheap  hydroelectric  power. 

Testimony  before  the  House  committee 
"Us  month  raised  a  serious  question  whether 
power  produced  at  the  DIckcy-Uncoln 
School  site  would  be  economically  competi- 
uve  with  that  now  being  produced  by  pri- 
vate utilities  here,  and  this  admittedly  is 
hot  cheap. 

Many  people  believe  that  within  the  next 
oecade  or  so  atomic  power  will  provide  the 


answer  to  all  New  England's  electric  prob- 
lems, including  its  cost  problems,  in  which 
case  the  St.  John  River  project  will  certainly 
become  obsolete.  Does  the  region  really 
want  to  destroy  another  great  natural  asset 
on  the  o£r  chance  that  this  will  not  happen. 
We  think  that  the  New  England  Council 
has  a  point  and  that  Congress  should  take  a 
long  second  look  before  approving  this 
doubtful  project . 

[From  the  Salem  (Masai  Evening  News. 
Aug.  20, 19051 
Wht  Go  Backward? 
Lower  rates  for  electricity  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  are  predicted  through  the  gradual 
harnessing  of  atomic  power.  A  rate  drop  of 
30  percent  within  the  next  15  years  is  ex- 
pected, a  Federal  Power  Commission  study 
reveals  Use  of  nuclear  energy  is  the  mod- 
ern trend,  moving  New  England  away  from 
dependence  upon  high  cost  fuels.  Combin- 
ing the  rapid  technological  progress  in  the 
atomic  power  fleld  with  the  economies  of 
new  pumped  storage  Installations  Is  ex- 
pected to  cut  electric  rates  almost  one-third 
by  1S80. 

Now  that  atomic  power  looms  .as  the  means 
of  liberating  New  England  from  the  burden 
of  expensive  electric  production  It  would 
seem  that  everyone  should  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  ot  reduced  electric  rates.  But  not 
so.  There  rises  on  the  congressional  horizon 
the  bogey  of  a  Federal  power  project  at 
Dlckey-Llncoin  School  In  Maine.  The  Gov- 
ernment plana  to  sink  »300  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  a  hydroelectric  system 
that  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolescent  before 
the  rise  of  atomic  fuel. 

Is  It  progress  to  ttjrn  back  to  an  old- 
f.ishioned  method  of  electric  production? 
Especially  when  the  Federal  project  would 
be  incapable  of  bringing  power  to  the  New 
England  region  at  a  production  coat  as  low 
as  that  of  systems  using  nuclear  power 
plants  and  pumped  storage  stations. 

The  Federal  project  can  only  result  in 
retarding  development  of  the  nuclear  power 
Industry  on  which  New  England  relies  as 
the  only  practical  means  of  cutting  electric 
rates.  Seven  atomic  powerplants  already 
are  In  operation  or  underway.  The  Tankee 
plant  at  Rowe  in  the  past  year  produced 
more  power  from  a  840  million  private  In- 
vestment than  the  unnecessary  Maine  proj- 
ect would  produce  in  1971.  when  its  com- 
pletion is  scheduled. 

By  1080  at  least  7,500,000  kilowatts  of 
atomic  power  wUl  be  available  In  the  area 
from  atomic  plants. 

As  for  the  power  output  of  the  Maine  proj- 
ect, no  marketing  plan  exists  although  80 
percent  of  the  power  would  be  laed  outside 
of  Maine.  The  power  would  be  too  expensive 
for  New  England  utilities  to  buy.  And  the 
whole  project  would  rettu-n  not' a  dollar  In 
tax  revenues.   Then  why  build  it? 

Tlie  millions  sought  total  about  10  percent 
of  the  huge  public  works  omnibus  bill  al- 
ready okayed  by  the  Senate,  A  rush  of  pro- 
tests from  constituents  to  their  Congress- 
men would  help  House  Members  decide  that 
the  Issue  deserves  a  lot  more  study. 

(From  the  Lynn  iMass.)  Daily  Evening  Item, 

.4ug.  21,  1965) 

What  Peice  Nobihzast  Powra? 

Congress  should  take  a  hard  and  hesitant 
look  at  a  current  bill  which  seeks  a  6230  mU- 
lion  authorization  for  construction  of  a  Fed- 
eral power  project  .at  DIckey-Llncoln  School 
in  Moine.  It  Is  a  measure  that  deserves  de- 
feat and  we  hope  ottr  New  England  congres- 
sional delegation  will  lead  the  way  In  reject- 
ing It. 

The  stated  goal  of  this  project  Is  to  bring 
low-cost  power  to  the  New  England  region  at 
an  apparent  expected  cost  of  7  to  8  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.  Actually,  some  Northeast 
sources  of  power  are  now  at  less  than  6  mills 


and  by  1971,  when  the  Maine  project  wotild 
be  operative,  public  utilities  would  be  pro- 
ducing power  at  about  4>5  mills  per  kllo- 
wait-hour  through  use  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  piunped  storage  stations. 

The  Dickey-Lmcolu  scheme  is  basically  a 
case  of  the  Government  spending  more  money 
to  build  a  power  producing  plant  than  would 
be  done  by  private  companies  for  a  plant  of 
the  same  capacity.  The  resultant  cost  from 
the  Government-owned  operation  would  be 
greater  than  that  from  the  privately-owned 
plant.  And,  Anally,  no  taxes  would  be  paid 
in  local  areas  where  the  plant  is  located  be- 
cause the  Maine  project  would  not  contribute 
a  single  tax  dollar  at  local.  State,  or  Federal 
levels.  A  privately  owned  plant  would  pay 
full  taxes 

It  is  all  too  reminiscent  of  another  Passa- 
maquoddy dream — and  at  a  cost  that  would 
be  approximately  seven  times  greater  than 
the  projected  tunnel  between  England  and 
Franco  There's  no  need  in  New  England  for 
a  TVA-style  Government  venture  when  pri- 
vate Interests  can  do  It  better — and  at  much 
less  cost 

(From  the  Gloucester  Times,  Aug.  27,  1965] 

DiCKET-LlNCOLK     WONT     CtT     OOB     POWZB 
COSTS 

The  proposed  Federal  hydroelectric  plant 
on  the  St  John  River  near  the  Maine- 
Canadian  border  may  seem  remote  from 
Massachusetts.  It  Isn't.  The  so-called 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  electric  project  want« 
to  sell  its  power  as  far  south  as  the  Boston 
area. 

Maine  legislators  are  Jubilant  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Federal  Government  spending 
»302  miUlon  i  including  875  million  for  trans- 
mission lines  I.  They  feel  the  project  will 
not  only  help  unemployment  for  a  few  yearB 
during  the  construction  period.  It  will  open 
up  and  develop  the  vast  Maine  forests.  In- 
stead of  a  preserve  for  lumber  companies 
and  a  few  htrdy  sportsmen,  the  area  will 
draw  commerce  and  industry.  (At  present 
16  corporations  and  4  families  o-wn  75  percent 
of  the  sparsely  populated  woodland  In  the 
northern  half  of  Maine. ) 

The  New  England  Governors  have  endorsed 
the  project.  Tlie  basic  reasoning  seems  to 
be — "Let's  get  this  Federal  money.  If  we 
don't,  Texas  or  points  south  and  west  will." 
After  examining  the  pros  and  cons  we 
cannot  endorse  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
We  can't  see  how  it  is  going  to  lower  power 
costs  for  New  England  We  think  the  best 
approach  to  low-cr  power  cost  Is  through 
atomic  electric  plants. 

The  various  classes  of  electricity  users  in 
New  England  pay  between  9  and  40  percent 
above  the  national  average.  To  turn  the 
generators  that  make  electricity.  New  Eng- 
land must  Import  coal  and  oil.  The  coal  and 
oil  lobby  in  Washington  has  also  been  suc- 
cessful In  curbing  Imports  of  low-cost  resid- 
ual oil  into  New  England. 

But  let's  get  down  to  facts  and  figures. 
The  Government  promises  it  will  deliver 
wholesale  electricity  to  Boston  for  7  to  8  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  But  the  New  England 
Power  Co.  says  its  Salem.  Mass  .  plant  la 
producing  wholesale  electricity  right  now  at 
6  to  7  mills  The  new  plant  at  Bravton 
Point  is  producing  electricity  at  6   mllis. 

The  Boston  Edison  Co.  has  a  plant  pro- 
ducing at  about  6  miUs.  Admittedly  these 
are  the  most  efficient  of  the  conventional 
plants. 

The  Federal  planners  didn't  even  bother 
to  consult  the  private  utilities  about  possible 
sales  of  power.  The  utilities  say  thev  are  not 
Interested  at  the  7-  to  8-mlll  price.  They 
are  already  doing  better  than  that  in  their 
newest  plants. 

It  seems  to  us  the  advocates  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  project  have  overlooked  the  facts  in 
the  rapidly  developing  atomic  field  Atomic 
produced  electric  power  wa»  pioneered  tt  th« 
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Rowe.  Mass..  plant.  Although  this  experi- 
mental plant  produces  electricity  at  9 
mills,  the  plant  now  under  construction  at 
Haddara.  Conn  ,  expects  to  turn  out  electric- 
ity at  between  6  and  7  mills.  This  Includes 
paying  Federal.  State,  and  local  ta.tes 

.According  to  a  publication  ol  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  In  Boston,  the  Jersey  Central 
Power  &  Light  Co  .  based  on  ihe  builder's 
bid,  expects  to  produce  electricity  from  an 
atomic  plant  at  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Tne  Federal  Reserve  publication  says  most 
authorities  now  believe  only  atomic  electric 
plants  will  be  built  In  New  England  during 
tbe  next  10  years.  Even  with  a  li50-perce!it 
Increase  In  New  England  electric  usage  by 
IdEO,  atomic  plants  wilt  supply  all  the  base- 
luad  needs  for  the  re^on.  Bnston  Ediaon 
has  four  bids  on  an  atomic  plant  under  con- 
sideration.    Tile  trend  is  clear. 

For  the  peak  period  (from  dark  to  about 
11  p.m  l .  the  private  utilities  have  worked 
out  a  system  of  pumped  storac:e.  After  mid- 
night when  power  use  drops,  the  atonilc 
pl.'ints  will  lie  kept  RoLng  and  the  power  sent 
to  privately  owned  hydroelectric  dams.  Tlie 
offpcHk  power  will  be  used  to  pump  water 
below  the  dam  back  Into  the  resen-olr.  The 
next  evening  when  thr*  pesik  demand  starts 
at  5  pni,.  the  water  will  he  released  and  the 
power  recovered  at  the  time  it  Is  needed. 

Here  are  some  startling  figures.  The  elec- 
tric companies  say  that  it  would  only  cost 
tljem  t71  million  to  produce  734.000  kilo- 
watts of  power  If  the  atomic  plant  and 
ptimped  storage  system  were  tised.  To  get 
that  amount  of  power  and  distribute  It.  the 
Federal  Government  proposes  to  spend  8302 
n\llllon  for  Dickey-Lincoln  In  Maine.  The 
Federal  project  Is  tax  free,  but  the  utilities 
have  eijured  in  all  their  taxes  and  Interest 
charges. 

It  seems  clear,  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  anyone  else  wants  to  get  Into  the 
New  England  power  business  It  should  build 
aV'-mic  plants. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  New  England 
should  remember  how  much  property  tax 
revenue  they  get  from  the  private  utilities. 
The  New  England  Power  Co.  which  supplies 
our  area  and  others  rank  In  the  top  S 
taxpayers  in  219  municipalities.  In  131  of 
tttose  cities  and  towns  It  la  the  largest  tax- 
paver.  Our  hard-pressed  municipalities 
ct^n't  afford  to  lose  that  kind  of  tax  revenue. 

The  Federal  Government's  famo\i.s  TV'A 
project  in  Tennessee  can  be  ]ustl!ied  because 
at  the  time  It  was  built,  the  private  power 
compames  didn't  have  the  money  and 
weren't  interested.  New  England  utilities 
are  pioneers  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy  and 
have  proven  they  are  Interested.  Atomic 
energy  will  soon  cut  our  power  costs  If  we 
let  the  utilities  do  It.     Dlckcy-Llncoln  won't. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.'sk 
urianlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  (his  point  in  the  Rsconn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pcnns.vlvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
well-known  news  annlvst.  Eric  Sevareid, 
recently  returned  to  Washington  from 
important  overseas  assignments.  Last 
Tuesday,  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  Mr.  Sevareid  had  an  interesting 
editorial  column  entitled  "Time  for  a 
Pause  To  Reflect."  In  the  column  he 
said: 

The  American  political  capital  Is  In  dire 
need  of  the  pause  that  reflects,  even  If  It  does 
cot  refresh.  People  nre  Intellectually  ex- 
hausted, but  don't  know  It.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  feel  It.  because  events  and  the 
President  won't  let  them. 

Even  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  and 
since  It   would   be   presumptuous   to   think 


that   He   go?,   tired,    one    haj;    to   a.=^.-:ume   He 
paused  to  reflect  on  what  He  had  done. 

It  is  true  this  89th  Congress  has  al- 
ready enacted  an  awe.some  list  of  far- 
reaching  legislation.  Only  time  will 
give  a  true  picture  of  its  wisdom  and  im- 
plication on  the  Nation  and  the  people. 
The  magnitude  of  this  legLslation  has 
even  prompted  our  able  young  colleague 
from  Indiana  IMr.  HAMitTONl.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  of  fir.st-term 
Members  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  write  a  note  to  the  President  saying: 
"It  is  time  to  pause." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day another  major  landmark  in  this 
stream  of  measures,  the  1965  rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control  bill.  As  stew- 
ards of  our  Nation's  wealth  and  re- 
sources, we  are  again  being  called  upon 
to  decide  what  is  in  tiie  best  long-range 
interest  of  all  our  people. 

We.  the  Congress,  have  been  chosen  by 
the  votes  of  conscientious  American 
citizens  to  represent  them  in  accepting 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  making 
the  laws  which  affect  them  and  their 
resources.  Each  succeeding  bill  sharp- 
ens the  is.sue  of  whether  we  would  be  re- 
ducing; or  expanding  or  managing  wisely 
the  remaining  balance  of  resources 
available  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  in 
the  years  ahead.  Consequently,  the  im- 
portance of  sound  decisions — and  the  in- 
herent danger  of  shortcuts — increases 
geometrically  with  the  effect  these  de- 
cisions have  on  the  remaining  balance 
of  resources.  I  hope  and  pray  that  his- 
tory will  not  find  America  wanting  be- 
cause of  unwise  actions  we  might  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  great  publicity  has  been 
given  by  the  executive  branch  over  the 
past  year  to  its  efforts  to  eliminate  waste 
in  Government.  God  knows  how  bndly 
that  is  needed.  But,  the  real  issue  with 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  be  wrestling  is  whether  we  are 
achieving  the  most  efficient  allocation  of 
our  resources,  material  and  human. 
Thi-s  involves,  first,  a  clear  catalog;!  n'7 
of  available  resources,  present  and  fu- 
ture, and  second,  a  determination,  on  a 
priority  basis,  of  our  greatest  needs  as  a 
people.  It  involves  formulation  of  crea- 
tive and  imaginative  plans  for  meeting 
such  needs  and  the  ascertainment  and 
evaluation  of  the  resulting  consequences 
of  each  possible  alternative.  Achieving 
the  most  efBcient  allocation  of  our  re- 
sources also  Involves  analysis  and  choice 
between  existing  programs  and  new  pro- 
posals, between  investment  and  current 
expense,  between  accomplishment  by 
Government  and  by  private  enterprise. 
Such  program  evaluations  are  funda- 
mental to  attainment  of  wise  and  mean- 
ingful conclusions.  The  manner  and  de- 
gree of  the  use  of  the  Nation's  resources 
will  determine  whether  we  are  to  become 
a  "have"  or  a  "have  not"  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1965  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  flood  control  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  includes 
a  number  of  proposals  which  have  not 
been  tested  adequately  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  stewardship  I  have  just 
mentioned.  I  question  whether  it  Is  in 
the  best  interest  of  ourselves,  the  Na- 
tion, and  future  generations  to  take  the 
gamble   these   projects   involve.     There 


are  three  points  in  particular  I  wish 
to  discuss. 

First.  Title  I  provides  for  the  planning 
of  a  vast  new  complex  of  water  storage, 
conveyance,  and  purification  works  to  \ 
be  accomplished  solely  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. This  extensive  new  scheme 
comes  almost  immediately  on  the  heels 

of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 

Public  Law  89-80 — approved  July  22, 
1965.  The  principles  embodied  in  the 
Water  Resources  Planmng  Act  have  been 
studied  for  decades  and  the  concept  of 
that  law  has  had  the  support  of  at  least 
the  last  four  administrations.  That  act 
clearly  declares  it  to  be  "the  policy  of 
the  Conpress  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  wa- 
ter and  related  land  resources  of  the 
United  States  on  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  basis  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. States,  localities,  and  private  en- 
terprise with  the  cooperation  of  all  af- 
fected Federal  agencies.  States,  local  eov- 
ernments,  Individuals,  corporations,  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  others  concerned," 
rather  than  having  comprehensive  water 
resources  planned  unilaterally  by  one 
agency.  The  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  provides  for  establishment  of  river 
basin  commissions  to  prepare  and  coordi- 
nate these  comprehensive  plans. 

The  need  for  studies  of  long-range 
water  requirements  ol  the  Northeastern 
United  States  Is  unquestioned.  But,  the 
proposed  authorization  for  a  unilateral 
Federal  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
represents  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
planning,  expressed  In  a  law  hardly  2 
months  old.  I  think  it  Is  unprecedented 
and  the  height  of  frivolity  to  assign  full 
responsibility  to  one  Federal  agency  for 
providing  all  facilities,  including  a  new 
function  never  before  considered  a  Fed- 
eral activity — purification  and  treatment 
works — with  the  attendant  abdication 
by  all  other  Federal  agencies  a.s  well  as 
States,  local  governments,  individuals, 
corporations,  business  enterprises,  and 
others  as  described  in  Public  Law  89- 
80,  without  detailed  analysis,  evaluation. 
and  hearing.  Such  a  sudden  major  re- 
versal of  the  studies  and  travail  which 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  t^iblic  Law 
89-80  would  be  shocking.  Certainly  the 
conception  In  that  law  should  be  given  s 
fair  opportunity  to  prove  itself,  or  should 
be.  at  least,  assaulted  directly,  not  cov- 
ertly, so  that  all  can  understand  what 
is  at  stake. 

Second.  Section  201  fa)  of  title  H  of 
the  bill  would  give  blanket  authority  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  any 
water  resource  development  project  if 
the  estimated  Federal  first  cost  of  con- 
structing such  project  is  less  than  SIO 
million.  Appropriations  for  prosecution 
of  the  work  could  not  be  made  unless 
approved  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively. 

For  145  years  the  Congress  has  Insisted 
on  specific  authorization  of  major  works 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Without 
careful  examination  of  the  need  and  Jus- 
tification for  such  a  substantial  de- 
parture from  historic  procedure,  a  new 
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practice  is  to  be  initiated.  I  know  my 
colleagues  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee possess  great  knowledge  In  this 
field,  but  I  seriously  question  whether 
undertakings  of  this  character  and  mag- 
nitude should  be  prosecuted  without  the 
regular  procedure  of  hearing,  review, 
evaluation,  consideration,  and  approval 
of  the  entire  Congress.  The  need  for 
such  urgency  has  not  been  established. 
Now  that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
seems  to  have  adopted  a  policy  of  in- 
troducing a  river  and  harbor  and  flood 
control  bill  each  year,  there  is  no  need 
for  .short-circuiting  the  established  leg- 
islative process. 

The  language  of  this  provision  is  also 
so  broad  as  to  encompass  a  scope  of  de- 
velopment far  beyond  anything  hereto- 
fore considered  to  be  within  the  purview 
of  the  Federal  responsibility.  "Any" 
water  resource  project  would  be  eligible 
and  its  total  cost  could  be  unlimited. 
Only  the  "estimate"  of  its  "Federal'  first 
cost  could  not  exceed  $10  million. 

Third.  Section  204  of  title  II  would 
authorize  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project.  St.  John  River  in  Maine.  I  em- 
phasized earlier  the  importance  to  our- 
selves and  future  generations  that  nur 
limited  resources  are  used  most  efiBciently 
and  have  suggested  the  steps  required  to 
be  taken  to  guaiantee  that  they  are.  I 
find  repeated  support  for  this  approach 
in  statements  of  executive  branch  ofa- 
cials.  For  example.  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Schultze  said  in  an  article 
in  the  Tax  Foundation's  Tax  Review, 
dated  August  1965: 

The  efficient  allocation  of  resources  In  the 
FKleral  sector  of  the  economy  requires  *  •  • 
a  chcjlce  of  the  least-cost  method  of  carrying 
'it\  a  eiven  program — In  other  words,  cost 
redaction. 

Our  major  need  Is  a  much  wider  appUca- 
'i™  of  Improved  methods,  techniques,  and 
sysiems  analysis  to  the  deflnltion  of  pro- 
pim  objectives,  the  measurement  of  per- 
fommnce  and  the  weighing  of  alternalUes  as 
tr.e  b.i5l5  for  decisions. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project, 
which  will  cost  some  S300  million  or  more 
when  basic  electric  traasmission  lines 
are  Included  is,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, totally  a  Federal  power  project. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  alleged  bene- 
fits are  f rem  electric  powder.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  remaining  2  percent  of  benefits 
are  for  area  redevelopment,  leaving  only 
two-tenths  of  1  percent,  or  S40.000  for 
flood  control,  a  traditional  Corps  of  En- 
Sineer  function.  The  project  must  be 
evaluated,  therefore,  almost  solely  on 
its  pow  er  efBciency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  realize  that  our 
hardworking  and  conscientious  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
barely  approved  this  project  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  15.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that 
dlstineuished  committee  but.  having 
served  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  for  some  16  years.  I  think 
■ay  credentials  are  in  order  to  speak 
with  some  knowledge  on  water  resource 
development  and  hydroelectric  dams. 
This  St.  John— Dickey-Lincoln  School- 
Project,  which  has  always  been  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  discredited 
Pa5!;amaquo(idy  project,  has  been  ram- 
•odded  this  far  through  Congress  bv  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.   Be- 


cause of  their  experience,  the  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  may  be 
pretty  familiar  wath  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, its  activities,  and  its  programs. 
But.  because  of  my  experience,  I  may 
know  a  little  bit  more  about  the  Depart- 
ment cf  the  Interior,  its  activities,  and 
its  programs,  and  let  me  assure  each  and 
every  one  of  the  Members  here  today 
that  some  of  the  proposals  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  they 
relate  to  the  development  of  Federal 
electric  power,  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  stood  In 
the  well  of  this  House  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues about  the  almost  unbelievable 
attempts  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  further  the  cause  of  public 
power.  I  have  discussed  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  being  lost  annually  by 
the  power  marketing  agencies  of  the  de- 
partment. Despite  this  tremendous  an- 
nual loss  in  every  single  one  of  its  mar- 
keting agencies.  Secretary  Udall  glibly 
tells  the  Public  Works  Committee— ac- 
cording to  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
before  that  group — that,  of  course,  a  new- 
power  administration  would  have  to  be 
created  in  New  England  to  market  the 
power  from  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project.  The  Secretary  also  admitted 
under  careful  cross-examination  that  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  any  official 
of  his  Department  to  discuss  with  poten- 
tial customers  in  New  England  the  possi- 
bilities of  marketing  this  block  of  power. 
Tliis  should  be'  a  startling  revelation 
about  the  slipshod  way  this  project  has 
been  conceived,  nurtured,  and  foisted  on 
the  Congress  and  the  unsuspecting  Amer- 
ican public.  It  is  not  startling  to  me, 
however,  because  I  have  dealt  with  that 
agency  too  closely  too  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  in  the  report  of 
other  Government  agencies  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  the  combined  St. 
John-Passamaquoddy  project,  some  of 
them  admitted  that  altemati\'e  methods 
of  generation  could  and  would  produce 
electric  power  more  cheaply  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  addition  to  the  many  admoni- 
tions and  expressions  of  Government 
officials  emphasizing  hovp  essential  it  is 
to  select  the  best  way  of  doing  things,  the 
need  for  comparing  alternatives  to  show 
the  relative  economic  efficiency  of  a  proj- 
ect and  available  aiternatives  is  set  forth 
in  the  administration's  statement  of 
'Policies.  Standards,  and  Procedures  in 
the  Formulation.  Evaluation,  and  Re- 
view of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources"— 
Senate  Document  No.  97.  Chapter  'V, 
paragraph  C2.  of  that  document  states 
that  comprehensi\'e  plans  shall  be  foi-mu- 
lated  to  include  units  and  purposes  which, 
among  other  things,  satisfy  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

There  Is  no  more  economical  means,  eval- 
uated on  a  comparable  basis,  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  purpose  or  purposes  which 
could  be  precluded  from  development  If  the 
plan  were  undertaken.  This  limitation  re- 
fers only  to  those  alternative  possibilities 
that  would  be  physically  displaced  or  eco- 
nomically precluded  from  development  if  the 
project  Is  undertaken. 

The  hearing  record  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  clearly  establishes 
that  there  are  more  economic  alterna- 
tives.   The  Department  of  the  Interior 


reports  on  the  project  succinctly  point 
out  that  there  are  more  economical 
means  than  Dickey  of  producing  power 
in  the  New  England  area.  Such  other 
means,  however,  are  rejected  because 
there  is  no  Federal  authority  to  under- 
take them.  In  other  words,  if  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  do  it.  it  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative.  Such  specious  rea- 
soning not  only  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
comparability  test,  but  also  exposes  the 
real  objectives  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment— Federal  power  regardless  of  cost 
or  economics. 

Non-Federal  Interests  have  confirmed 
the  findings  of  Interior  that  power  can 
be  produced  more  economically  by 
nuclear  energy  and  pumped  storage,  yet 
the  pressures  to  authorize  this  uneco- 
nomic and  inefficient  proposed  Federal 
development  persist.  It  has  not  even 
been  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
securing  the  best  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  area. 

This  country  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  building  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Schotjl 
project,  at  least  as  presently  conceived, 
merely  to  advance  a  philosophical  and 
Ideological  ambition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  briefly  discussed 
three  major  provisions  of  S.  2300.  as  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  involve  fundamental  policies  of 
Government  as  well  as  enormous  ex- 
penditures. There  are  other  provisions  in 
the  bill  of  similar  import.  This  body,  if 
It  is  to  act  responsibly,  must  insist  on  a 
much  more  careful  review  of  their  Impli- 
cations and  potentials  before  giving 
them  its  approval.  It  is  pitiful  tha'.  we 
are  about  to  embark  on  some  of  these 
significant  new  ventures  in  such  a  casual 
■way.  Tlie  time  for  demonstration  of  in- 
terest, concern,  and  integrity  is  here. 
I  hope  we  will  capitalize  on  this  oprrar- 
tunity  to  make  sound  decisions  and  to 
give  statesmanlike  direction  to  these 
matters  because  If  we  fail  to  do  so 

The  moving  finger  writes;  and.  having  writ. 
Moves  on:  nor  all  our  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 
Nor  all  our  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  St.  John  project 
can  and  must  be  stricken  from  this  bUl 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]. 

The  question  wa.s  taken:  and  the 
Chaii-man  announced  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  "noes"  had  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered:  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Blatkik. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  132 
noes  130. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect an  Inquiry  to  the  committee,  per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Jones]  . 

I  am  concerned  over  the  language 
which  appears  at  page  46.  line  24  of  the 
bill,  wherein  it  is  stated  m  subparagraph 
'3 1  that  "the  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  apply  with 
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respect  to  Improvements  for  flsh  and 
wildlife." 

The  House  report  accompanying  the 
1966  public  works  appropriation  bill 
would  prohibit  certain  purchases  of  land. 

I  quote  from  that  report: 

The  commuwc  has  not  approved  the  use 
of  any  funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  In  fee 
for  a  sump  area  or  a  wildlife  refuge  on  the 
Yiizoo  BBCl5wai*r  project  In  Issaquena  and 
Wiirren  Counties. 

I  may  say  that  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  S  2300  states  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  recommends  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes 
in  the  Hillside  floodway. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  this  question.  Is  it  in- 
tended that  the  language  in  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  2300.  which  1  quoted  a  moment 
ago  overrides  or  vitiates  or  nullifies  or 
repeals  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions from  which  I  quoted  a  moment  aco? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabam.^.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No;  this 
provision  is  not  intended  to  override  the 
prohibition  the  gentleman  refers  to.  It 
has  to  do,  instead,  with  the  matter  of 
cost  sharing  bfiween  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  interests  in  land  they  would  be 
lUthortzcd  tr,  purchase. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  centleman  for  clarifying  that  for 
me.  I  have  one  further  question  to  ask 
the  gentleman.  Do  I  understand  that 
future  appropriations  will  have  to  be 
made  before  they  could  purchase  land  as 
purchased  by  this  bill;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  certainly 
would  require  an  appropriation  in  order 
to  purcha.se  this  land. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BV    MR.   KCNKEL 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kdnkel; 
Page  44.  after  line  21.  Interi  the  following: 

"The  projects  for  Lazer  Creek  Reservoir. 
Lower  Auchumpkee  Reservoir,  iind  the  proj- 
ect for  Spewrell  Blurt  Reservoir  authorized 
by  the  .*ct  of  December  30.  1963  (Public  Ijiw 
88-253  >.  .ire  each  modl.ied  to  provide  that  a 
private  pc«wer  company  may  construct,  own, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  hydroelectric 
jy^wer  facilities  at  such  reservoir  if.  within 
2  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  ( 1 1  licenses 
Buch  company  to  do  so  In  accordance  with 
nhe  Federal  Power  Act.  and  other  applicable 
provisions  c!  law,  and  (21  Axes.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  10(e)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  the  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  licensee 
lor  use  of  the  dam  so  as  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  project  costs  allo- 
cated to  power  during  the  period  of  the 
license.  The  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  hydroelectric  power  facilities  by  a  pri- 
vate power  company  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army." 

Mr.  KUNKEL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  just  offered 
would  provide  for  a  Joint  Federal-private 
development  of  the  Flint  River  Basin, 
Georgia,  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
a  private  power  company.    The  joint  de- 


velopment of  the  Flint  River  Basin  will 
promote  a  closer  partnership  between 
government  and  private  enterprise  and 
will  result  in  a  reduction  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  development  of  that 
river. 

In  1962.  the  Chief  of  Engineers  rec- 
ommended a  comprehensive  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Flint  River.  This  plan 
Included  construction  of  the  Spewrell 
Bluff.  Lazer  Creek,  and  Lower  Auchump- 
kee Creek  Dams  and  Reservoirs  in  the 
headwaters  for  flood  control,  hydroelec- 
tric power  generation,  general  recreation 
and  fishing  recreation,  and  two  other 
projects,  primarily  for  navigation,  below 
Albany,  Ga.  The  general  plan  was  ap- 
proveci  by  Congress  In  1963.  but  only  the 
construction  of  the  Spewrell  Bluff  Dam 
and  Reservoir  was  authorized  at  that 
time. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  would 
authorize  the  other  two  headwater  proj- 
ects at  Lazer  Creek  and  Lower  Auchump- 
kee Creek  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $88,653,000.  The  total  estimated  cost 
of  these  two  projects  and  Spewrell  Bluff 
Dam  and  Reservoir  is  S156.455.000,  of 
which  S52  million,  or  one-third  of  the 
entire  cost.  Is  for  construction  of  the 
hydroelectric  power  features. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
would  provide  that  a  private  power  com- 
pany may  construct,  own.  operate,  and 
maintain  the  hydroelectric  power  facili- 
ties at  each  of  these  three  reservoirs  if, 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tills  legislation,  the  Federal 
Power  Commisssion  licenses  such  com- 
pany to  do  so  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law,  and  fixes,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  lOie)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  the  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
licerisee  for  use  of  the  dam  so  as  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  for  proj- 
ect costs  allocated  to  power  during  the 
period  of  the  time  of  the  license.  Tlie 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  hy- 
droelectric power  facilities  by  a  private 
power  company  would  be  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Amiy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Georgia  Power  Co. 
has  made  a  firm  offer  in  hearings  before 
the  committee  to  build,  maintain,  and 
operate  powerhouses,  and  Incidental  fa- 
cilities at  the  three  dams  under  FPC 
license  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  company 
would  make  annual  payments  which 
would  fully  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  project  costs  allocated  to 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  and  im- 
mediately past  Governors  of  Georgia 
have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  a  joint 
project.  The  U.S.  Study  Commission, 
Southeast  River  Basins,  has  recommend- 
ed a  joint  venture.  Local  Interests  have 
given  overwhelming  support  for  joint 
development. 

Joint  construction  of  these  three  proj- 
ects would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
Federal  Investment  of  $52  million.  Fur- 
thermore, independent  auditors  have  es- 
timated that  joint  projects  at  these  three 
sites  would  generate  over  the  50-year 
period  of  the  projects  approximately  $41 
million    In   additional    Federal    income 


taxes.  In  addition,  the  company  would 
pay  the  Government  an  estimated  S2.3 
million  annually  for  use  of  the  dams. 

The  State,  counties,  and  school  dis- 
tricts would  also  substantially  benefit. 
State  income  taxes  attributable  to  the 
private  portion  of  the  projects  over  the 
50-year  period  are  estimated  to  be  $4.5 
million.  State  and  county  ad  valorem 
taxes  are  estimated  at  $20.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  construction  of 
power  generating  facilities  at  the  Spew- 
rell Bluff,  Lazer  Creek,  and  Lower  Au- 
chumpkee Creek  Dams  and  Reservoirs 
IS  not  warranted.  Private  Investment, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, can  accomplish  the  purposes  with 
many  additional  public  advantages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted, 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kunku 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would,  ol 
course,  pennlt  the  private  power  devel- 
opment at  these  particular  damsites, 
would  It  not  ?  I  speak  of  the  three  dam- 
sites  in  the  authorization.  Would  not 
that  action  be  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Resource  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Southeast  River  Basin  o( 
which  Georsla  is  a  participant?  They 
have  recommended  that  that  be  done  on 
a  partnf  rshlp  basis  with  private  power 
companies  putting  in  the  facilitief 
needed  for  power  development  and  the 
Federal  Government  putting  in  the  fa- 
cilities needed  for  the  necessary  rivers, 
harbors,  and  flood  control  development. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    That  is  correct. 

Most  importantly,  it  would  enable  the 
river  development  to  go  right  along  as 
planned. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kunkel)  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  foremost  among  which  is  that 
if  there  Is  any  sphere  of  activity  in  this 
Nation  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  undisputed  right  to  participate  In 
a  full  development,  if  It  so  desires,  it  is 
in  the  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  multiple-purpose  river  de- 
velopment projects.  This  is  exactly  the 
type  of  project  Involved  here.  In  a  three- 
dam  complex,  each  of  which  Is  a  multi- 
ple-purpose dam  of  which  hyclroelectrlc 
power  generation  is  one  phase,  naviga- 
tion is  another  phase,  flood  control  is 
another,  and  recreation  is  an  additional 
phase, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  It  seems  to  me 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  in  the  development 
of  these  resources  if  we  only  partialU 
developed  them.    If  power,  flood  control. 
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and  recreation  are  all  justified,  why  not 
develop  them  so  that  their  full  potential 
can  be  realized? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  com- 
ments and  for  his  contribution. 

This  project  is  one  which  is  an  in- 
ve.straent  in  the  future.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  development  of  this 
particular  area  just  as  it  is  an  investment 
m  the  development  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Tins  is  a  full  payout  project.  The 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  exceeds  unity.  The 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  on  the  3-dam  com- 
plex stands  at  better  tlian  1  3  to  1,  which 
means  for  every  dollar  invested  $1.30 
will  be  paid  back  in  benefits. 

We  feel  that  this  lo  a  measure  which 
lias  long  been  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  one  to  which  the 
-House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
have  given  serious  study  over  the  years. 
I  heartily  subscribe  to  this  develop- 
ment, and  I  endorse  the  language  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  provides  for  full 
Feder.^!  development  of  the  Flint  River. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  do  more  than  affect  the 
projects  which  are  contained  in  this  bill. 
II  would  have  the  effect  of  deauthorizing 
a  proiecl  which  was  authorized  in  De- 
cember of  1963. 

I  urge  the  rSipctton  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  pa^ge  of  S.  2300  Includ- 
ing the  language  erf  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work^,'  which  provides  for  full 
Federal  development  on  this  project 
which  is  vei-y  important  to  our  State  and 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  CAI.LAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  pre\1ously  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  spoken  in  general  debat«  on 
thi.s  bill,  and  1  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  the  full  development  of"  the 
Flint  River. 

The  question  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment, however,  is  not  whether  the  Flint 
River  shall  be  developed,  but  how  it  can 
be.H  be  developed. 

Under  this  amendment,  private  power 
would  be  given  permission  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  the  trreat  Flint 
River. 

Although  I  enthusiastically  support 
this  amendment.  I  have  hesitated  to 
speak  in  its  behalf,  because  I  have  want- 
ed to  assure  myself  that  I  am  represent- 
ing all  of  my  constituents  and  not  just 
representing  one  particular  company.  I 
say  this  because  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  up  until  the  time  I  was  elected  to 
this  Congress,  I  served  as  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia 
Power  Co.,  and  this  is  the  private  power 
company  which  serves  this  area,  the 
company  that  could  be  affected  by  this 
amendment. 

On  further  reflection,  however,  I  have 
lelt  that  1  should  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
although  my  service  on  the  power  com- 
pany board  might  tend  to  Influence  my 
judgment,  this  same  service  has  certainly 


given   me  firsthand  knowledge  of   the 
facts  in  this  case. 

Second  and  more  important  to  me, 
millions  of  dollars  of  tax  money  for  my 
constituents  and  yours  will  go  into  this 
project.  Thus  I  feel  that  1  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  them  and  to  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  try  to  save  that 
tax  money. 

The  Georgia  Power  Co.  has  had  a 
long-standmg  interest  in  all  Georgia 
rivers  and  specifically  in  the  Flmt  River. 
As  eariy  as  1909  the  company  began  to 
purchase  land  and  flood  rights  at  the 
sites  of  the  very  dams  mentioned  in  this 
amendment.  Throughout  the  years  the 
Georgia  Power  Co.  has  buUt  17  separate 
dams  to  complement  its  steam  genera- 
tion plants  with  hydroelectric  peaking 
capacity.  The  company  has  always 
been  ready  to  build  additional  dams  as 
this  peaking  power  capacity  was  needed. 
In  1961  the  company  requested  a  pre- 
liminary permit  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  survey  the  Flint  River  m 
the  hope  of  being  granted  permission  for 
a  private  development  of  the  river  at  no 
expense  to  the  taxpayer.  Unfortunately, 
this  request  was  tuined  down  by  the 
Commission  because  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  studying  the  project.  Now  the 
Georgia  Power  Co.  has  made  a  firm  offer 
to  build,  maintain,  and  operate  the 
powerhouses  on  the  Flint  River.  It  Is 
estimated  that  this  will  save  the  taxpay- 
ers a  minimum  of  S52  million.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  additional  payments 
in  addition  to  that  will  save  another  $181 
million  over  a  150-year  period. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  that 
it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  this  ri\er  were 
not  fully  developed,  but  It  can  be  by  the 
power  company  and  the  Government  in 
partnership. 

The  Governor  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sanders, 
favors  the  joint  participation  by  private 
power  in  this  development.  The  im- 
mediate past  governor  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Vandiver.  favored  this  development. 
The  Georgia  Waterways  Commission, 
which  is  the  official  agency  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  charged  with  the  develop- 
ment of  its  rivers,  favors  it.  The  U.S. 
Study  Commission,  on  the  southeast 
river  basins,  rendered  a  comprehensive 
report  in  favor  of  joint  development. 
Many  mayors,  coimcils,  county  commis- 
sions, and  groups  in  the  Flint  River  area 
have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  joint  de- 
velopment. They  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  local  ad  valorem  taxes 
that  would  be  developed  by  private  power 
development  and  ownership  of  these 
projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  require  a  single  thing.  It  just  gives 
the  private  power  company  the  chance 
to  bid  and  prove  its  case.  If  they  can 
prove  their  case  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  then  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate. 

Mr.  Vinson,  when  he  offered  a  simi- 
lar proposal  In  the  House,  had  language 
that  would  make  private  development 
mandatory.  This  is  merely  permissive 
for  private  power  to  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for 
all  of  us  who  are  for  saving  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  for  free  enterprise  t^  stand 


up.    The  time  is  now.  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  tlTifi  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  amount  of  Federal 
taxpayer  money  involved  m  this  amend- 
ment IS  $52  million.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  That  is  the  esti- 
mate.   Yes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  is  the  opportu- 
nity for  those  who  are  worried  alxiut  the 
cost  of  this  Government,  which  is  going 
up  constantly,  particularly  with  the  de- 
fense effort  needed  now,  to  save  $52  mil- 
lion with  this  one  amendment  and  let 
private  enteipilse  do  what  they  can  ad- 
mittedly do  and  what  the  people  in 
Georgia  say  should  be  done  on  this  proj- 
ect.    This  is  the  time  for  them  to  act. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  That  is  correct. 
This  Will  save  $52  million  at  this  time 
and  throughout  all  the  years  of  taxpay- 
Ing  win  save  much  more.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Tlie  gentleman  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  this 
debate  and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  went 
mto  a  detailed  study  of  the  Flint  River 
project.  We  were  thoroughly  convinced 
in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  that 
It  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned  to  develop  this  river  as  a  Fed- 
eral project.  In  tliis  particular  area  of 
Georgia  the  rivers  run  red  with  the  soils 
of  the  siuTotmding  hillsides.  We  expect 
to  take  this  development  further  down 
the  river  in  years  to  come  and  do  not 
want  to  be  involved  In  any  long-term 
agreements  with  private  power  com- 
panies which  might  in  some  way  hamper 
future  development. 

I  urge  that  we  support  the  committee 
and  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIR^LWJ.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Kunkei.]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Cliairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
had  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kunkzl  and 
Mr.  Blatnik. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reoorted  that  there  ■were — ayes  87.  noes 
134. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk.     Page  78.  line  1: 

TnXE    Va — KIVEKS    ANB    H.tRBOES 

SEC.  301.  The  following  works  of  improve- 
ment Of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other  water- 
ways for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  end  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the 
respective  reports  hereinafter  designated. 
The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  March  2.  1945  (Public 
Ijiw  Numbered  14.  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
first  session),  shall  govern  with  respect  to 
projects  authorized  In  this  title:  and  the 
procedures  therein  set  forth  with  respect  to 
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plans.  propoealB.  or  reports  for  works  o!  Im- 
provement for  nuvlgatlon  or  flood  control 
ascl  for  Irrigation  and  purposes  Incidental 
thereto,  shall  apply  us  if  herein  set  forth  In 
lull. 

Navigation 
Wevraouth-Forc  and  Town  Rivers.  Boston 
Harbjr.     Massachusetts;     House     Document 
N"umbered   247.    Eighty-eighth    CongresB.   at 
an  estimated  cost,  of  $12,500,000; 

Providence  River  and  Hiirbor,  Rhode 
Island:  5?enate  Document  Numbered  93, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estlmattd  cost 
of  813,900,000; 

Rondout  Harbor,  New  York:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  288,  Elghty-nmth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  320,000; 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Cb.anneis-En- 
trance  to  Kill  Van  KuU  from  Upper  New 
York  Bay:  House  Document  Numbered  108, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  «2,381,000; 

New  York  H,irbor,  New  York  (Anchorage 
Areas):  Sen.ite  Document  Numbered  17, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  444.852.000: 

Shrewsbury  River,  New  Jersey:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  274,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  3n  estim.ited  cost  of  S4,0fi0,000: 

Tred  Avon  River.  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land: House  Document  Numbered  225. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
o£«323.000; 

Potomac  and  Anncostla  Rivers — Removal 
of  Drift  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area:  House  Document  Numbered  286, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress.  m;iintenance; 

Channel  to  Newport  News  and  Norfulk 
Harbor,  H.^nipton  Roads,  Virginia:  House 
Document  Numbered  143,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,095,000; 

Channel  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk  Harbor, 
and  Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  Virginia; 
House  Document  Numbered  187.  Bighty- 
:-,lnth  Congress,  ot  an  estimated  cost  of 
$26,000,000;' 

Hampton  Creek,  Virginia:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  201,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
modification  of  Hems  of  local  cooperation: 

Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina:  House 
Document  Numbered  252,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  ot  $1,510,000; 

Savannah  Harbor,  Georgia:  House  Docu- 
ments Numbered  226  and  263.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,569,000. 
The  p!an  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  2C3, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  shall  include  faclli- 
tltf.s  to  mitigate  ti;jmagcs  to  presently  Im- 
proved areas  southeast  of  the  Savannah  Wild- 
life Refuge  at  an  estlm.ited  additional  cost 
of  $40,000.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  may  in- 
clade  additional  facilities  to  mitigate  dam- 
ages to  additional  lands  southeast  of  the 
Savannah  Wildlife  Refuge  If  he  determines 
thewi  to  be  necessary  and  Justified,  at  an 
esjimated  additional  cost  of  $60,000.  All 
such  facilities  to  mitigate  d:images  shall  be 
mairitalned  by  local  interests. 

Jacksonville  Harbor,  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  214,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estunated  cost  of  !8.484  000: 

{■once  de  Leon  Inlet.  Florida;  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  74,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  e5t:mated  cost  of  51,104.000; 

Broward  County  and  Hlllsboro  Inlet, 
Florida:  House  Document  Numbered  91. 
Eighty-ulnlh  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  SI. 093 .000; 

East  Pass  Channel  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
into  Choctawhatchee  Bay.  Florida:  House 
Document  Numbered  194.  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  ot  $1,151,000; 
Perdido  Pass  Channel.  .Alabama:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  94.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  S625.000; 

Bayou  La  Bntre.  Alabama:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  327.  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  ot  $262,000; 


Mermentau  River,  Louisiana:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  239,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  ccst  of  82,690,000; 

Alpenu  Harbor,  Michigan;  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  151,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $306,000.  In  order  to 
compensate  for  existing  low  water  levels  in 
Lake  Huron,  an  additional  increment  of  one 
foot  in  channel  depth  Is  hereby  authorized; 

Frankfort  Harbor,  Michigan:  Senote  Docu- 
ment Numbered  16,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estunated  cast  of  8237,000; 

Lexington  H  irbor,  Michigan:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  301.  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $370,000,  exo«pt  that 
the  modified  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
ot  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
contained  in  letter  of  April  5,  1965.  from  the 
Depiu-tment  of  the  Army  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  recreational  fish- 
ing facilities  on  the  miln  breakwater; 

Saginaw  River,  Michigan:  House  Document 
Numbered  240.  E.ghty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $437,000; 

Cedar  River  Hrirbor,  Michigan:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  243,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  ot  $064,000: 

Ashtabula  Harbor.  Ohio:  House  Document 
Numbered  259.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  ot  $1,840,000; 

Rocky  River  Harbor.  Ohio:  Hotise  Docu- 
ment Nutnbered  352.  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  8235,000, 

Tlie  project  for  Lorain  Harbor,  Ohio,  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-645;  74  Stat. 
430)  is  hereby  moclllled  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  construct  a  steel  bulkhead  at 
cut  numbered  1.  Local  Interests  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  ot  the  project  an  amount 
tqU'il  to  the  value  of  the  land  on  the  date  of 
the  original  authorization  ot  this  project  that 
would  have  been  required  for  cut  ntmibered  1. 
but  for  this  modification. 

West  Harbor.  Ohio:  House  Document  Nimi- 
bered  245,  Eighty -eighth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $544,000; 

Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana:  House  Document 
Numbered  227,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  on 
estimated  cost  of  S96.000; 

Burns  Waterway  Hiirbor.  Indiana:  House 
Document  Numbered  160.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, at  uu  estimated  cost  of  S25.000.000.  In 
view  of  the  willingness  ot  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
deep-draft  public  harbor  In  that  vicinity, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated a  monetary  contribution  toward  the  con- 
struction cost  ot  such  a  harbor  according  to 
a  design  a;jrecd  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  tile  State  ot  Indiana,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions;  (1)  The  amount  of 
such  contribution  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  approved  by  the 
President;  (2)  such  amount  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  constructing 
an  equivalent  Federal  harbor  at  the  same 
site;  (31  prior  to  the  time  that  the  monetnry 
contribution,  or  any  part  thereof.  Is  made 
available  to  the  Str.te  of  Indiana  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  State  of  Indiana 
shall  have  entered  into  an  agreement  provid- 
ing for  the  operation  of  the  harbor  essen- 
tially as  it  would  be  operated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  had  it  been  constructed  as  a  Fed- 
eral harbor;  (4i  no  fees  or  tolls  shall  be 
charged  for  entrance  to  the  outer  harbor:  (5) 
any  other  tees  or  charges  collected  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  shall  not  be  used  to  cover 
any  part  of  the  contribution  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  this  Act;  (61  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  authorization 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  made  avalloble  to  the  State  of 
Indiana  over  the  period  of  construction  in 
proportion  to  the  proposed  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  State  for  constructitm  ot  the 
outer  harbor:  and  (7)  at  least  sixty  days  prior 


to  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  makes  available  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
the  initial  Inetallment  of  the  monetary  con- 
tributlon  authorized  by  thl.i  Act,  he  shall 
submit  tn  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  letter  report  setting  forth  the  basis  for  his 
determination  under  clause  (1)  above.  Cn- 
less  construction  of  the  harbor  is  initiated 
within  flw  years  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  authority  for  the  mone- 
tary contribution  contained  in  this  para- 
graph  shall  expire  Neither  this  paragr.nph 
nor  the  construction  authorized  by  this  para- 
graph shall  adversely  affect  or  otherwise 
prejudice  the  establishment  of  all  or  any 
part  ot  the  Indiana  dunes  as  a  national  lake- 
fhore. 

Chocolate  Bayou.  Texo^:  House  Document 
Numbered  217.  Elgbty-nlnth  Congress,  ot  an 
estimated  cost  of  Sl.254,000; 

Houston  Ship  Channel  (Greens  Bayou). 
Texas:  House  Document  Numbered  257. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  8470,000; 

Trinity  River  and  tributaries.  Texas:  House 
Document  Numbered  276,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, including  navigation,  except  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  ot  Engineerj 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  March  14, 1963, 
shall  apply,  and  there  is  herebv  authorized 
$83,000,000  tor  iaitl.Ttlon  and  partial  accom- 
plishmcnt  of  the  project. 

San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton.  California; 
House  Document  Numbered  208.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$46,853,000.  The  works  for  wavewash  pro- 
tection within  the  limits  of  the  modified  San 
Joaqiun  River  navigation  project  shall  be 
repaired  or  restored  by  the  United  States  aa 
determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Army  over  the  lite  of  the  project. 

Crescent  City  Harbor.  California:  Houie 
Document  Numbered  264.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  Sl.980,000; 

Bodega  Bay  California:  House  Document 
Numbered  100,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  58.53,000; 

Port  San  Luis,  San  Luis  Obispo  Harbor, 
California :  House  Document  Numbered  148, 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  38,360,000: 

Occanside  Harbor,  California:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  76,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
maintenance.  The  Secretary  of  the  Array 
Is  authorized  to  reimburse  local  interests 
for  any  work  done  by  such  interests  on  such 
project  after  Augtixt  1,  1965,  If  he  approves 
sucli  work  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
project  as  otherwise  authorized. 

Port  Orford.  Oregon:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  62.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $696,000; 

Chetco  River.  Oregon:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  21,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  81,308,000; 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar,  Oregon:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  43,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress   at    an    estimated    cost    of    89.000.000; 

Edmonds  Harbor.  Washington:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  147.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, maintenance; 

Coasts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  horbors  for 
light-draft  vefsels.  Hawaii:  House  Document 
Numbered  353.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $4,737,000; 

Honokahau  Harbor,  Hawaii;  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  68,  Eightv-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $680  000; 

Honolulu  Harbor  and  Barbers  Point  Har- 
bor, Oahu,  Hawaii:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 93,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  ot  89,928,000: 

Kawalhae   Harbor,    Hawaii:    Rouse  Docu- 
ment Numbered  75,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  ot  $2,291,000; 
Beacfi  erosion 

Cliff  Walk,  Newport,  Rhode  Island:  House 
Document  Numbered  228,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $340,000: 
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Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  186,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  ,882,000; 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  325,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
periodic  nourishment; 

Hunting  Island  Beach.  South  Carolina: 
House  Document  Numbered  323,  Elghty- 
eigiith  Congress,  at  nn  estimated  cost  of 
8319,000: 

Duval  County,  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  273,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  82,266,000; 

Fort  Pierce,  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  84.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $220,000; 

Evanston,  Illinois:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 159,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  8392,000; 

Halelva  Beach.  Oahu,  Hawaii:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  107,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
St  an  estimated  cost  ot  8572,000; 

Walklki  Beach,  Hawaii:  House  Document 
Numbered  104.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,490,000. 

Src.  302.  Section  104  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  297.  300).  as 
amended  by  section  104  ot  the  Elver  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1173,  11801.  Is 
hereby  further  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
•Sec.  104.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
a  comprehensive  program  to  provide  tor  con- 
trol and  progressive  eradication  of  water- 
^.:.lL-;nth.  alligatorweed.  Euraslon  water- 
L  ,;  .11,  and  other  obnoxious  aquatic  plant 
J-  .sr.hs.  from  the  navigable  waters,  tribu- 
tary streams,  connecting  channels,  and  other 
allied  waters  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
combined  interest  of  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, drainage,  agriculture,  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation,  public  health,  and  related  pur- 
poses, including  continued  research  for  de- 
velopment of  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomic control  measures,  to  be  administered 
Dy  Che  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv,  in  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies. Local  Interests  shall  agree  to  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  claims  that 
may  occur  from  control  operations  and  to 
participate  to  the  extent  of  30  per  centum 
or  the  cost  of  such  operations,  CosU  for 
research  and  planning  undertaken  pursuant 
»  the  authorities  of  this  section  shall  be 
l»rne  fully  by  the  Federal  Government 

(bi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
SnnS  '""''  ""O""!^.  bot  in  excess  of  $5,- 
000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessarv  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  'Anv 
!hfn  1""1^  employed  for  control  operations 
»hall  be  allocated  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  a  priority  basis,  based  upon  the  urgency 
^LTl^unds*"""  "^^-  "^^  *"*  availability 

erfn?.,f  ?■  '^^  '^bh^ent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
granted  for  the  purposes  of  section  9  of  the 
S^te  n^n"^  ^'  ,"^^  '^^  "S.C.  401).  to  the 
m  tt„  i„  "1''''™""''  "  cohstruct  a  dam 
*e  B,?nK^,'i*''""l°''  ^'^■^'■'  «'°'™'tream  from 
?»nay,vanl'''  '""'  ^''"^^  "  ^""''"^• 
h^lL^^J^^  Secretary  of  the  Army  U 
m!  7  ""thorlzed  and  directed  to  cause  iur- 
•nl,  ^..  ""^^^  *'  '"^e  following  locations 
"^,™'',Jf«  to  all  applicable  provlsiotis  of 
«ction  no  Of  the  River  and  H^bor  Act  of 

Jonesport  Harbor,  Maine. 
Blue  Hill  Harbor,  Maine, 

Vew  H»m"''„V'"'^  ^^^  '*°''  """'  'rtbutarles. 
•hTp^f  P^*""'  """  '-"IJoihlng  tributaries  of 
mL.  ii'.l''"'  *"'"•  "^^  Hampshire  and 
n^sbm.  ^  *  ''"'"  '°  determining  the  ad- 
int»:M  '^  ,°'  Pfo^'ldlng  improvements  in  the 
■nte.est  of  navigation  and  allied  purposes 

N.r.?ara  River,  New  York,  with  respect  to 
,„■"'"'  "^"^  extent  of  measures  necessary  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  scenic  beauty  of 
•be  American  Palls. 

Great  Lakes  and  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway: 
investigation  and  study  of  means  of  extend- 
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ing  the  navigation  season  on  the  waterways 
at  an  estimated  cost  not  to  exceed  875,000. 
Report  to  include  a  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  waterway  delcing 
systems,  including  a  review  of  any  previous 
pertinent  reports  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  any  available  Inlormallon  from  any  of 
the  other  Departments  of  the  Government, 
and  waterway  delcing  methods  In  use  by  pri- 
vate concerns  and  foreign  governments,  tor 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  practicabil- 
ity, means,  and  economic  Justification  for  ex- 
tending the  navlgotlon  season  on  the  Great 
Lakes    (Including   connecting  channels   and 
harbors)    and    the   Saint   Lawrence   Seaway 
by  eliminating  Ice  conditions  to  the  extent 
possible.    The  Chief  of  Engineers  may  sub- 
mit  such  Interim  reports  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  and  shall  submit  his  final  reports, 
together  with  his  recommendations  for  such 
legislation  and  administrative  actions  as  he 
may  deem  advisable,  not  later  than  two  years 
after  funds  are  made  available  for  the  study. 
Lake   Dauterlve   and   Chareton   Floodgate, 
Louisiana. 
Dickinson  Bayou.  Texas. 
Manchester  Harbor.  Washington. 
Gulf  port  Harbor.  Mississippi. 
Calumet  River.  Illinois, 
Gulf   Inlracoastgl  Waterway,   from  about 
mUe  29  West  of  Harvey  Lock  to  U,S,  High- 
way No.  90  in  vicinity  of  Boutte,  Louisiana. 
Intracoastal  Watcrwar  from  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee   River  to   the  Wlthlacoochee  River, 
Florida,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  ad- 
visability ot  modifying  the  project,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  provision  for  a  side  chan- 
nel    or    connecting    channel    Improvement 
through  Cross  Bayou  to  Old  Tampa  Bay.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Howard  Prankland  Bridge,  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  related  pur- 
'  poses, 

San  Francisco  County.  California  (beach 
erosion). 

Lake  Michigan  Shoreline.  Milwaukee  Coun- 
ty, Michigan  (beach  erosion). 

Indian  River  County.  Florida  (beach  ero- 
sion). 

Sec.  305.  The  first  proviso  in  the  para- 
graph which  begins  "James  River.  Virginia;" 
in  section  101  of  the  River  and  H,irbor  Act 
of  1962  (Public  Law  87-874)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "after  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  unless  the 
Governor  ot  Virginia  has  endorsed  the  proj- 
ect within  that  time"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  23,  I97I,  unless  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  has  endorsed  the  project  by 
that  date", 

SEC  306.  Section  107  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat,  1174)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "85,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "822,000". 

SEC.  307.  That  portion  of  the  East  River, 
In  New  York  County.  State  ot  New  York,  ly- 
ing between  the  south  line  of  East  Seven- 
teenth Street,  extended  eastwardly,  the 
United  States  pierhead  line  as  It  existed  on 
July  1,  1965,  and  the  south  line  of  East 
Thirtieth  Street,  extended  eastwardly.  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  water 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  308.  The  old  channel  of  the  River 
Raisin  In  Monroe  County.  Michigan,  Iving 
between  the  Monroe  Harbor  range  front  light 
and  Raisin  Point,  Its  entrance  Into  Lake 
Erie,  Is  declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  stream 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  consent  of  Congress  is  here- 
by given  for  the  filling  In  ot  the  old  channel 
by  the  riparian  owners  on  such  channel. 

Sec.  309  Section  111  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  303)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  111.  Whenever,  during  the  construc- 
tion or  reconstruction  of  any  navigation, 
flood  control,  or  related  water  development 
project  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 


of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deter- 
mines that  any  structure  or  tocllity  owned 
by  an  agency  of  government  and  utilized  In 
the  performance  of  a  governmental  function 
should  be  protected,  altered,  reconstructed, 
relocated,  or  replaced  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  navigation  or  flood  control,  or  both; 
or  to  preserve  the  safety  or  Integrity  of  such 
facility  when  Its  safetv  or  usefulness  Is 
determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  be 
adversely  affected  or  thrcatcnd  by  the  project, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  may.  If  he  deems  such 
action  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  enter  into 
a  contract  providing  for  (1)  the  payment 
from  appropriations  made  for  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  such  project  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  replacing,  relocating,  or 
reconstructing  such  facility  to  such  standard 
as  he  deems  reasonable  but  not  to  exceed 
the  minimum  standard  of  the  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  for  the  same  type  of  facility 
Involved,  except  that  If  the  ex'lstlng  facilitv 
exceeds  the  minimum  standard  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision,  the  Chief  ot  Engi- 
neers may  provide  a  facility  of  comparable 
standard,  or  (2)  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum 
representing  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
thereof.  Tills  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  any  existing  or  future 
requirement  of  local  cooperation,  or  as  In- 
dicating a  policy  that  local  Interests  shall 
not  hereafter  be  required  to  assume  costs  ot 
modifying  such  facilities.  Tlie  provisions 
of  this  section  may  be  applied  to  projects 
hereafter  authorized  and  to  those  heretofore 
.luthorlzed  but  not  completed  as  of  July  3. 
19^.  and  notwithstanding  the  navigation 
servitude  vested  In  the  United  States,  they 
may  be  applied  to  such  structures  or  facil- 
ities occupying  the  beds  of  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  310.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (33 
U.S.C.  677)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2.- 
000.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10  - 
000.000". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  107  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$200,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "&500.000". 

(bi  Section  3  ot  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  Federal  partlclpotlon  In  the  cost 
of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly  owned 
property",  approved  August  13.  1946.  as 
amended  133  U.S.C.  426g).  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "$3,000,000"  and  lijsertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "810.000.000".  and  (21  by  striking 
out  "8400,000"  and  In.^orting  In  lleii  thereof 
"8500,000". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  project  under 
contract  for  construction  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  311.  The  project  for  Calumet  Harbor 
and  River,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  as  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962  (76  Stat.  1173).  Is  modified  In  order 
to  authorize  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
to  provide  at  Federal  cost  ( 1 1  such  protection 
for  the  Elgin.  Jollet.  and  Eastern  Railway 
bridge  over  the  Calumet  River.  Chicago. 
Illinois,  as  is  necessary  to  permit  dredging  of 
the  full  width  ot  the  south  draw  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-seven  feet.  |2)  such  temporarv 
protection  for  the  center  pier  and  the  south 
abutment  of  the  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
Saint  Louis  Railroad  bridge  (Nickel  Plate)  as 
Is  necessary  to  permit  dredging  of  the  full 
width  of  the  south  bridge  draw  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-seven  feet  prior  to  its  replace- 
ment, and  (3)  such  modification  of  the 
channel  limits  as  Is  necessary  to  Insure  full 
use  of  each  such  draw. 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  water  utilization 
and  control  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin, 
including  the  waters  ot  the  Baltimore  Harbor 
and  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lowing:   navigation.   Ibherles.   fiood   control. 
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con'rol  of  noxious  weeds,  water  poUutloD, 
water  quality  control,  beach  erosion,  and 
recreation.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  In  the  State  of 
Maryland  a  hydraulic  model  of  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  Basin  and  associated  technical 
center  Such  model  and  center  may  be  uti- 
lized, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
a£  the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  by  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrimientallty  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  of  the  States  of 
Maryland.  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
connection  with  any  research.  Investigation. 
or  study  being  carried  on  by  them  of  any 
aspect  of  the  Che.<»apeake  Bay  Basin.  The 
study  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
given  priority. 

(bi  There  Ifi  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $8,500,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

SBC  313.  (8)  The  Act  approved  December 
21.  1944  1 33  Stat,  8461.  authorizing  the  City 
vS  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  acquire, 
cnnstruct  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
or  bridges,  including  approaches  thereto, 
acroRs  the  Mi'sissippl  River  at  or  near  the 
cities  i-rf  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Pulton,  Illinois.  Is 
hereby  revived  and  reenocted.  Tills  section 
t  including  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  I  shall  be  null  and  void  Insofar  as  it 
.vuth.:r;ze3  the  construction  of  a  bridge  or 
bridges  unless  actual  construction  thereof 
be  commenced  within  three  years  and  com- 
pleted within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(bi  Section  S  of  such  Act  Is  emended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'Sec.  5,  (a)  The  commission  and  Its  suc- 
ce^ora  and  assigns  are  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  such 
bridge,  or  bridges  a-s  may  be  acquired,  re- 
cons-.ructed.  or  constructed,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, and  approaches  (Including  the  ap- 
prc.'ich  highways,  which.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  commission.  It  Is  necessary  or  advlsjible 
to  construct  or  cause  to  be  constructed  to 
provide  suitable  and  adequate  connections 
with  existing  improved  highways)  and  the 
necessary  land  easements  and  appurtenances 
thereto,  by  .an  Issue  or  issues  of  negotiable 
bC'tidi  of  the  commission,  bearing  interest, 
payable  semiannually,  at  the  rote  of  not 
more  than  6  per  centum  per  annum,  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  which  bonds  shall  be 
payable  solely  from  the  funds  provided  In 
accordance  with  this  Act,  and  such  payments 
may  be  further  secured  by  mortgage  of  the 
bridge  or  bridges.  All  such  bonds  may  be 
registrable  as  to  principal  alone  or  both  prin- 
cipal .^nd  Interest,  shall  be  payable  as  to  prin- 
cipal within  not  to  exceed  twenry-nve  years 
from  the  date  thereof,  shall  be  in  such  de- 
nominations, shall  be  executed  m  such  man- 
r.er,  and  shall  be  payable  In  such  medium  and 
at  such  pidce  or  places  as  the  commission 
may  determine,  and  the  face  amount  thereof 
sliaU  be  co  calculated  .is  tci  produce,  at  the 
price  C'f  tlieir  sale,  the  coat  of  the  bridge  or 
bridges,  acquired  or  constructed  and  ap- 
proaches and  the  land  easements,  and  ap- 
puhenances  used  In  connection  therewith, 
when  added  to  any  other  funds  made  avail- 
able to  tne  commission  for  the  use  of  said 
purposes.  The  commission  may  reserve  the 
.right  to  redeem  any  or  all  of  said  bonds  be- 
fore maturity  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
price  or  pnc>-s  not  exceeding  105  and  accrued 
interest  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  commission 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  bonds  Subject 
to  the  provl.'ions  of  any  prior  contracts  or 
obligations  the  commission  may  disburse 
any  available  bridge  revenues  or  other  funds 
or  borrow  money  and  issue  Its  negotiable  In- 
terest-bearing notes  In  evidence  thereof  to 
defray  the  cost  of  designing,  enelneerlng.  and 
planning  a  new  bridge  or  bridges  under  this 
.Act  and  acquire  lands  for  the  location  and 
approaches  thereto,  provided  that  all  notes 
evidencing   the   funds  so   borrowed.   U   not 


previously  paid  from  such  bridge  revenues, 
shall  be  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  of  the  commission  when  Issued  for 
account  of  such  new  bridge  or  bridges.  In 
the  event  the  comntlsslon  Issues  notes  as 
hereinbefore  In  this  section  provided  and 
said  notes  have  not  been  otherwise  paid  and 
a  new  bridge  or  bridges  are  not  built,  said 
notes  shall  be  paid  from  revenues  derived 
from  the  operation  of  any  other  bridge  or 
bridges  owned  by  the  commission,  subject 
to  the  obligation  of  pajTnent  of  all  outstand- 
ing Indebtedness  for  which  said  revenues 
have  been  therefore  pledged.  The  commis- 
sion when  it  deems  It  advisable  may  Issue 
refunding  bonds  to  refinance  any  outstand- 
int^  bonds,  and  to  pay  any  other  Indebtedness 
of  the  commission,  at  maturity  or  before 
m.-.turity  when  called  for  redemption,  and 
may  Include,  as  a  part  of  an  Issue  of  bonds 
to  provide  for  the  cost  of  a  bridge  to  be  con- 
structed under  this  Act.  sufflclent  additional 
bonds  bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  or  rates 
not  exceeding  6  per  centum  per  annum  to 
rc-flnance  any  outstanding  bonds  and  notes 
at  maturity  or  before  maturity  when  called 
lor  redemption.  The  commission  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  bank  or  trust 
company  In  the  United  States  as  trustee 
having  the  power  to  make  such  agreement, 
setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  commission 
In  respect  to  the  acquisition,  construction, 
maintenance,  operation,  repair,  and  Insur- 
ance of  the  bridge  or  bridges,  the  conserva- 
tion and  application  of  all  funds,  the  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  the  safe- 
guarding of  money  on  hand  or  on  deposit, 
and  the  rights  and  remedies  of  said  trustee 
and  the  holders  of  the  bonds  restricting  the 
individual  right  of  action  of  the  bondholders 
as  IS  customary  In  trust  agreements  respect- 
ing bonds  of  corporations.  Such  trust  airree- 
ment  may  contain  such  provisions  for  pro- 
tecting and  enforcing  the  rights  and  rem- 
edies of  the  trustee  and  the  bondholders  as 
may  be  reasonable  and  proper  and  not  In- 
consistent with  the  law. 

"(b)  Such  bonds  may  be  sold  at  not  less 
than  par  after  public  advertisement  for  bids 
to  be  opened  publicly  at  the  time  and  place 
stated  in  such  advertisement  and  at  the 
price  bid  which  will  yield  the  greatest  return 
to  the  commission  for  the  bonds  to  be  sold. 
Such  advertisement  for  bids  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  lefi.ct  once  each  week  for  at  least 
two  consecutive  weeks  In  a  newspaper  or 
financial  Journal  having  recognized  circula- 
tion among  bidders  for  liunds  of  tne  type  and 
character  olTercd.  The  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  bridge  or  bridges  acqiUred  hereunder 
shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value  there- 
of as  determined  by  the  commission  at  the 
time  of  acquisition.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  to 
be  constructed  as  provided  herein,  together 
with  the  approaches  and  approach  hlghw.iys. 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  Interest  during 
construction  of  the  brtcige  and  for  twelve 
months  thereafter,  and  all  engineering,  legal, 
finaiicmc.  architectural,  tratflc  surveying, 
condemnation,  and  other  expenses  Incident 
to  the  bridge  and  the  acquisition  of  the  nec- 
essary property.  Including  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring existing  franchises  and  riparian 
rights  relating  to  the  bridge,  as  well  as  the 
co;t  of  abandonment  or  dismantlement  of 
any  existing  bridge  to  be  replaced  thereby. 
If  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  shall  exceed  the 
cost  <is  finally  determined,  the  excess  shall  be 
pl-iced  in  the  fund  hereafter  provided  to  pay 
the  principal  and  Interest  of  such  bonds. 
Prior  to  the  preparatio.n  of  definitive  bonds 
the  commission  may,  under  like  restrictions, 
issue  temporary  bonds  or  may,  under  like 
restrictions,  issue  temporary  bonds  or  in- 
terim certificates  without  coupons,  of  any 
denominations  whatsoever,  exchangeable  for 
definitive  bonds  when  such  bonds  that  have 
been  executed  are  available  for  delivery." 

(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  of  December  21.  1944,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  bonds  and  In- 


terest," and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof:  "the 
bonds,  the  notes  Issued  under  section  S  e* 
this  Act.  and  the  Interest,". 

(d)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  section  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  314  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  creatine 
the  Muscatine  Bridge  Commission  and  au- 
thorizing said  Commii^slon  and  its  succeiT^iois 
to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  and 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
or  bridges  acro.5s  the  Mississippi  River  at  or 
near  the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa,  and  the 
town  of  Drury.  Illinois",  approved  July  26. 
1956  (70  Stat.  6691.  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  AprU  27,  1962  (76  Stat.  59).  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  section  14  tbe 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  15,  The  Commission  and  Its  suc<"e5- 
sors  and  assigns  iu*e  authorized  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  and  up.^ 
proaches  thereto  across  the  Mississippi  Rivet 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury.  Illinois,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  except  that  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  section  shall  ceise 
and  be  null  and  void  unless  the  actual  con- 
struction of  such  bridge  Is  commenced  with- 
in three  years  and  completed  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,' 

Sec  315  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  June  30.  1968,  a  sug. 
Rested  draft  of  legislation  revising  and  codi- 
fying the  genera!  and  permanent  laws  relat- 
ing to  ci\il  works  projects  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  navigation,  beach  erosion  con- 
trol, flood  control,  and  related  water  re- 
sources development.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  submit  a  report  explaining  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  making  specific  reference  to 
each  change  In  or  omission  of  any  provision 
of  existing  law. 

Sec  316.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  noting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shiill  makf 
a  study  of  the  need  for,  and  the  feasibility  of, 
the  Federal  Government  reimbursing  States 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  other  pub- 
lic entitles,  for  expenditures  incurred  bv  tnem 
In  connection  with  authorized  projects  for 
Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other 
waterways  for  navigation,  flood  control,  hur- 
ricane protection,  bench  erosion  control,  and 
other  water  resources  development  purposes, 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenditures  are  in- 
curred after  the  Initiation  of  the  survey 
studies  which  form  the  basis  for  such  au- 
thorized projects.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  Congress,  not  later  than  January  31,  1567 
the  results  of  such  study  together  with  his 
recommendations  In  connection  therewith. 

Sec  317.  Title  III  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965". 

Mr.  CRAMER  (interrupting  reading  of 
title  I.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  title  in  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
minority,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer].  I  have  two  survey  reso- 
lutions which  were  inadvertently  left  out 
of  the  bill  and  I  would  like  to  have  them 
read  and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  the  gentleman  has  cleared  these 
two  amendments  with  this  side.  No  1: 
and,  second,  the  gentleman  has  stated 
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bis  reason  for  offering  them  at  this  time 
Is  because  they  were  Inadvertently  omit- 
ted when  survey  resolutions  were  con- 
sidered in  the  committee  and  for  that 
refl.son.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Siinnesota? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  what  page  does 
title  3  start? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Page  78  and  goes 
to  the  end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HA'^'S,  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  an  amend- 
ment to  page  61  is  now  not  in  order 
through  unanimous  consent;  Is  that 
right? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

I;  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEHED   BV   MR.  BLATNIK 

Mr,  BL.\TNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BtATNiK:  Page 
90,  .'iner  line  6,  Insert  the  following;  "Pop- 
pone5sct  Bay.  Massachusetts." 

Pace  91.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following: 
"Marquette  County.  Michigan." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AME.SOMENT  OFPEHED    BY   MR.   CtXVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVEX.AND.     Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\ '.•-.•  lidment    offered    by    Mr,    Clbveijind  : 

"I,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  follows 

:      J  tiirough  and  Including  line  3  on  page 

91, 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  strike 
out  on  page  90  of  the  printed  bill  a  sec- 
tion that  sets  up  a  study  for  de-icing  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  study  costs  but  a 
mere  S75,000,  and  I  feel  a  little  bit  hesi- 
tant to  stand  before  you  and  plead  econ- 
omy, but  only  to  save  $75,000. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  this 
amendment  of  mine,  and  this  particular 
project  of  somebody's. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I  trill  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman he  does  not  have  to  apologize 
as  far  as  this  gentleman  is  concerned  lor 
standing  in  the  well  and  offering  this 
proposal  for  the  simple  reason  we  had  it 
up  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  omnibus  bill 
3  years  ago.  and  in  a  separate  bill.  It 
was  never  acted  on.  Tlie  project  is  so 
asinine  in  itself  that  a  study  is  not  justi- 
fied even  if  it  cost  only  $5,000.  It  makes 
this  House  ridiculous  to  consider  such  a 
project. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Two  years  ago  this  study  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, but  it  never  got  anv  further. 
Tv.o  years  ago  they  thought  they  could 
piake  this  study  for  $50,000.  Now  they 
have  come  back  with  it.  and  It  has  gone 
fo  $75,000.  Perhaps  I  should  not  try  to 
™  it,  because  if  it  comes  back  2  years 


from  now  it  may  be  up  to  $100,000,  There 
was  little  or  no  evidence  in  favor  of  it. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  with 
me.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was 
any  practical  way  of  de-icing  the  Great 
Lakes.  Here  you  are  taking  $75,000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  study  nothing. 
They  have  what  they  call  a 'system  of 
bubbling  by  putting  bubbles  into  water 
and  they  can  keep  small  areas  of  water 
free  of  ice.  areas  around  a  dredge,  for 
Instance,  but  can  anylwdy  in  their  right 
mind  conceive  of  a  situation  where  we 
are  going  to  have  the  Great  Lakes  turned 
into  one  gigantic  bubble  bath? 
This  just  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  can  conceive  what 
the  gentleman  speaks  of,  not  as  a  foolish 
gesture,  but  as  a  reality.  I  can  envision 
water  beinc  kept  in  an  unlced  state. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yielded  for  a 
question.  The  gentleman  should  get  his 
own  time. 

Mr.      RONCALIO.    The      gentleman 
asked  a  question,  and  I  answered  it. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.     I  yield  no  further. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman. yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  a  moment  ago  on  what  page  this 
occurred.  It  is  page  214,  and  if  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  have  this  section 
I  will  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio, 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  put  his  amendment  on  Ice  for 
the  time  being? 

Mr,  CLE'VELAND.  I  think  that  is 
where  my  amendment  will  go.  but  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  Record  shows  a  de- 
scription of  the  project  and  how  at  least 
I  feel  about  it.  It  appears  on  page  236 
of  the  majority  report,  but  it  is  not  de- 
scribed, it  is  not  even  referred  to.  You 
have  to  read  the  bill  to  find  it.  On  page 
215  of  the  printed  record,  part  1,  and 
I  inserted  in  that  part  of  the  record  of 
our  liearings  the  minority  views  in  which 
I  expressed  my  views  2  years  ago.  Other 
than  that  the  hearings  have  been  quiet 
on  this  subject.  I  also  inserted  my  views 
on  this  matter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  August  31.  1965 — page  22415 — 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them  again 
in  detail  here.  As  I  say,  this  is  a  small 
matter,  but  I  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  agree  to  this 
amendment, 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  statement 
which  had  any  semblance  of  reality, 
logic  or  commonsense  that  the  gentle- 
man made  was  the  fact  that  $75,000  in  a 
$2  billion  public  works  authorization  is 
not  very  much  money.  From  then  on 
he  had  just  sheer  fantasy. 

In  this  bill  we  have  over  $5  million  for 
an  authorization  for  weed  control.    Here 


is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  this 
planet  through  which  runs  the  longest 
inland  waterw^ay  on  this  planet.  We 
ask  for  an  amount  of  money.  S75.000, 
merely  to  review  scientific  information, 
processes  and  procedures  that  already 
exist  and  to  select  which  one  of  them 
shows  some  promise  of  protecting  ports 
from  ice.  which  may  ext.end  the  naviga- 
tion season  for  whatever  amount  of  time 
it  may  be  extendable  We  already  have 
this  enormous  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  the  channels  and 
harbors.  The  Slates  and  municipalities 
have  investment  in  terminal  and  harbor 
facilities  and  private  Industry  has  their 
investment  in  boats  and  shipping  equip- 
ment and  loading  and  unloading  facili- 
ties and  so  forth  and  so  on.  A  lake  can 
be  95  percent  open  but  If  ice  jams  the 
Sault  Saint  Marie  Locks  or  if  it  jams  up 
the  Welland  Canal,  then  all  intercon- 
tinental transcKeanic  traffic  is  stopped. 

So  I  will  read  very  quickly  here  the 
problem  of  icing  conditions  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  have 
remained  in  the  status  quo  for  so  long 
and  only  limited  Information  of  a  sci- 
entific nature  is  available  on  specific  Ice 
formation  and  delcing  problems.  Ex- 
tending the  navigation  season  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  concentrating  these 
investigations  under  proper  conditions 
In  order  to  Improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
forecast  as  well  as  evaluate  ice  control 
methods  which  can  be  u.sed  to  aid  in  the 
opening  of  navigation. 

This  approach  offers  the  best  chance 
of  success  and  can  provide  major  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Any  means  of  ln-;prov- 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  forecast  for  the 
opening  of  navigation  on  various  routes 
can  save  U.S.  shippers  .sienificant  sums 
of  money  wliich  are  now'  lost  because 
fully  crewed  ships  have  to  wait  out  the 
actual  opening  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers recognizes  the  feasibility  of  the 
study,  the  objectives  of  which  are  to  in- 
vestigate the  practicability  and  means 
and  economic  justification  for  extending 
the  shipping  season, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  and  the  retention  of  tins 
most  modest  amount  of  money  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  lime  to  in- 
quire about  a  project  in  this  bill  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  which  is  to  be  found.  I 
think,  on  page  61  of  the  bill.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  lo's^-a  tMr.  Gross! 
can  tell  us  something  about  that.  I  would 
like  to  vote  intelligently  on  this  bill.  I 
know  he  normally  opposes  all  of  these 
so-called  pork-barrel  projects  and  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  can  conscientiously 
vote  for  this  bill  with  this  project  in  it"? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  can  enlighten 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  not  say  that  It  Is  not 
easy  because  that  is  not  like  the  gentle- 
man.   But  go  ahead. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  not  say  it  is  easy 
to  enlighten  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
What  does  the  gentleman  want  to  know? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well  there  is  S14  million 
here  and  the  gentleman  is  a  great  watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury,  and  I  just  wonder 
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if  the  taxpayers  can  afTord  to  spend  S14 
million  out  there  which  I  understand  $3 
million  of  which  is  for  urban  renewal 
which  the  gentleman  has  not  been  known 
to  favor  heretofore. 

I  hope  I  have  not  rendered  the  gentle- 
man speechless. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  eentlcman  from 
Ohio  is  not  now  expressing  concern  about 
S14  million,  Is  he — with  his  record  of 
spendinc  in  the  Congress? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  a  big  spender,  but 
then  you  know  I  want  to  be  consistent.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  be  for  this  but  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  always  against 
spendtnc,  e.specially  for  urban  renewal, 
and  I  Just  wonder  if  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference if  tlie  urban  renewal  Is  In  Ohio  or 
in  Iowa — or  in  my  district  or  in  his  dis- 
trict? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  against 
all  spending.  There  Is  in  the  bill  a  proj- 
ect for  a  district  ad.joinine  the  Third 
District  of  Iowa  and  which  is  a  part  of 
the  .514  million.  The  gentleman  might 
have  brought  the  pemocrat  Member 
from  Iowa  into  this  discussion,  and  asked 
him  to  help  to  ju.stify  the  project. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  never  thought  the  day 
would  come  when  a  question  about 
money  would  render  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  speechless  or  near  speech- 
less. Speak  up  if  you  can,  my  time  Is 
rimnine  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  perfectly  able  to 
talk.  The  gontleman  from  Ohio  could 
make  quite  a  downpayment  on  the  $14 
million  if  he  would  forgo  a  few  of  the 
junkets  around  the  world  that  he  takes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Though  I  told  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  the  story  once  before, 
since  there  are  many  new  Members  here, 
I  shall  tell  the  story  again. 

There  were  two  Quakers  who  many 
years  ago  lived  in  the  little  town  I  came 
from  One  of  them  liked  to  travel:  the 
other  did  not. 

One  time  the  one  friend  who  liked  to 
travel  came  back  from  an  around-the- 
world  trip,  and  his  fellow  churchman 
met  him  in  the  town  square  and  said. 
Friend  John,  does  not  thee  know  that 
a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss?" 

The  other  replied.  "Thee  may  be  right. 
friend  Asa:  but  it  gets  a  lot  of  polish." 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  State  Department  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  operations  I  need  all 
the  knowledge  I  can  get.  I  recommend 
some  foreign  travel  for  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  It  not  only  gives  polish;  It 
helps  cure  parochialism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
f.-om  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cleveland]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  am  concerned  with  a  project  that  ap- 
pears on  page  83  of  the  bill,  the  so-called 
Burns  Waterway  harbor  project. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  project 
should  not  represent  the  latest  triumph 
of  the  bulldozer  in  eliminating  a  great 
naturally  beautiful  area  of  ow  country. 
I  am  concerned  that  approval  of  this 
project  should  not  mean  the  death  of 
the  proposal  to  make  the  sand  dunes  of 
Indiana  a  beautiful  national  park. 


The  Bums  Harbor  development  has 
been  the  center  of  a  controversy  for 
years  between  those  who  favor  conserva- 
tion and  those  who  want  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  area.  Those  of  us  who 
favor  conservation  do  not  oppose  indus- 
trial development;  in  fact,  we  are  not 
opposed  to  the  project  as  such.  But  what 
we  are  fearful  of  is  that  a!)proval  of  this 
project  may  result  in  killing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  dunes  as  a  national  park. 

This  was  certainly  not  the  intent  of 
the  compromise  that  resulted  from  a 
While  House  study  of  the  area  In  1963. 
President  Kennedy  personally  took  an  In- 
terest in  the  area  and  instructed  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budcet  to  look  into  the  pos- 
sibilities for  both  the  industrial  and  rec- 
reational developments  The  resulting 
compromise  was  confli-med  in  a  letter 
dated  2  years  aeo  this  week.  September 
24.  1963,  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The 
letter  stated; 

It  is  the  President's  wish  to  see  a  deep- 
draft  hurljor  for  Indiana  made  a  reality, 
while  lit  the  .'same  time  preserving  a*  much 
aa  possible  of  the  priceless  heritage  of  the 
Indiana  Duues  for  future  generations. 

The  key  words  are  "at  the  same  time." 
This  position  has  been  affirmed  and 
amplified  on  numerous  occasions.  Mr. 
Philip  S.  Hughes,  As.slsiant  Director  for 
Lcsislative  Reference  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budset.  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Henrv  Jacksoi*.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, on  Febi-uary  8  of  this  year; 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  regards  iMth 
the  Burns  Harbor  and  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  proposals  as  Integral  ele- 
ments for  a  balanced  development  of  the 
area. 

On  the  same  day.  President  Johnson 
stated  his  firm  support  for  the  national 
lakeshore  in  his  message  on  natural 
beauty. 

Up  to  the  present  time  both  proposals 
have  gone  forward  concurrently.  In 
fact,  the  bill  that  was  pcs-^ed  by  the 
Senate  provided  that  no  funds  should 
be  expended  for  the  development  of  this 
harbor  unless  there  should  have  been 
established  a  national  park  for  the  sand 
dunes  of  Indiana. 

Now.  apparently  that  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

Some  say  it  may  come  with  ill  grace 
for  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  take  the  floor  to  commeiit 
upon  an  area  in  Indiana.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  many  of  my  people  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  use  the  Indiana  sand  dunes. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  remaining  natural 
i'ccilitles  in  the  entire  country.  The 
people  of  the  entire  Midwest  are  aware 
of  this.  They  relish  its  beauty.  It  Is 
a  unique  place  and  shoilld  be  given 
appropriate  recognition  to  preserve  its 
beauties.  It  ranks  in  principle  with 
Yellowstone,  Glacier,  and  other  national 
parks  as  natural  retreats  or  sanctuaries, 
serving  as  centers  of  attraction  for 
the  people  not  only  of  Indiana  but  of 
the  entire  country.  The  sand  dunes  of 
Indiana  desene  such  recognition  so  that 
they  belong  to  all  the  people  of  our 
country. 

The  lakeshore  proposal  accomplishes 
that  which  is  truly  a  rarity  in  the  United 
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states  today.  It  puts  a  park  where 
people  are.  There  are  today  nearly  lo 
million  people  residing  within  100  miles 
of  the  proposed  11,292-acre  park.  This 
Is  a  park  that  would  have  that  incom- 
parable advantage  of  accessibility.  The 
people  of  Chicago  are  included  in  that 
100-mile  radius.  In  Chicago  we  arc  very 
mindful  of  the  beauty  of  the  Indiana 
dunes  and  we  are  concerned  tor  their 
preservation.  As  Carl  Sandburg  has 
written: 

The  Duues  are  to  the  Midwest  what  tlie 
Grand  Canyon  Is  to  Arizona  and  Yoseinit« 
la  to  Calitornln.  They  constitute  a  signa- 
ture of  time  and  eternity;  once  lost  the  Icq 
would  be  irrevocable. 

Tlic  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTairs  concluded; 

Nowhere  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  water, 
waterfront,  and  hinterland  more  favorably 
combined   for  recreational   uae   of  millions. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  First,  let  me  say  that 
the  gentleman's  concern  for  the  Indiana 
Dunes  Park  could  be  no  less  than  my 
own.  but  I  am  equally  concerned  that 
Indiana  have  its  port.  The  language 
which  Members  wUl  find  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  language  wWch  I  have  includ- 
ed in  H.R.  50  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
to  provide  for  the  port. 

Also  pending  before  the  House  is  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  on  the  same  day. 
H.R.  51.  to  provide  for  a  National  Dunes 
Lakeshore  in  Indiana  on  Lake  Michigan. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  haj 
been  an  agreement  between  the  propo- 
nents of  the  park  and  the  proponents  of 
the  port  which  is  in  general,  accepted  by 
both  sides. 

I  am  happy  to  Inform  the  gentleman 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  only  yesterday  announced 
that  hearings  will  be  held  on  the  pro- 
posal for  the  Indiana  Dunes  Park 
These  hearings  will  be  held  October  ! 
and  3.  They  will  be  held  in  Indiana. 
They  will  be  followed  by  further  hear- 
ings In  Washington,  D.C.,  early  next 
year. 

I  certainly  urge  the  gentleman  to  con- 
tinue his  support  of  this  very  worth- 
while project,  and  I  hope  he  shares  my 
concern  that  both  the  port  and  the  pars 
may  go  forward  at  the  same  time  and 
that  we  may  be  able  to  say  there  will  tie 
a  total  development  of  the  northern  area 
of  Indiana  involved. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  he,  too,  supports  the  development 
of  the  dunes  and  to  learn  of  his  cflorti 
to  develop  the  dunes  as  a  national  pari! 
I  take  it  from  what  the  gentleman  said 
that  if  he  will  do  his  best  to  expedite 
uassage  of  his  bill  making  the  dunes  a 
liaVional  park  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana favors  concurrent  development  of 
both  projects.    I  agree  with  that 

I  also  favor  concurrent  development. 
That  is  why  I  am  concerned  that  the  de- 
velopment authorized  in  Uiis  bill  of  the 
Bums  Harlx)r  project  shall  not  impede 
or  prevent  the  development  of  the  dunes 
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as  a  national  park.  I  am  pleased,  too, 
with  assurances  given  me  by  members 
of  the  committee  that  they  favor  estab- 
lishins  the  dunes  as  a  national  park  and 
that  this  project  will  not  interfere  with 
the  park. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Yates 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.,! 

Mr  YATES  I  had  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  would  say  that  which  he  did 
I  am  grateful  to  have  the  assurance  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
that  liearings  will  proceed  expeditiously 
on  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Park  for  the  Sand  Dimes  of  Indiana. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  In  support  of  this  legislation  and 
I  desire  to  commend  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  for  the  fine  work 
which  has  been  done  in  bringing  this 
bill  10  the  Hou.se. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

I  am  reluctant  to  take  more  time,  but 
since  there  will  be  no  further  amend- 
ments and  probably  no  other  discussion. 
I  beUe\e  it  fitting  and  proper,  as  well  as 
justifiable,  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  behalf 
of  our  colleague,  our  resfiected  and  be- 
loved friend.  Congressman  Robert  E. 
Jones,  of  Alabama,  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  he  has  put  in  on  this 
bill. 

Certainly  the  major  share  doUai-wise, 
if  that  can  be  considered  a  measure — for 
what  it  is  worth — has  come  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  this  omnibus  bill  comes  under 
the  flood  control  subcommittee,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  the  chairmanship  of 
which  he  assumed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  session  of  the  Congre.ss. 

Far  above  that,  and  far  more  im- 
portant. Is  his  dedication  to  the  basic 
principles  of  conservation  and  the  utiU- 
zation  and  preservation  of  our  resources 
vherever  they  may  be  in  this  great 
country. 

Equally  important  Is  his  personal  in- 
terest in  every  municipality,  every  ham- 
wt  and  city  and  rural  area  renresented 
by  any  Member  of  the  House.  He  devotes 
Ws  lime  to  the  problems  of  each,  know- 
ing that  the  particular  area  involved  for 
that  Congressman  is  the  most  important 
problem. 

I  wish  to  pay  this  tribute  to  him.  I 
m^w  I  speak  for  a  host  of  Members  on 
boih  sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  respects 
•or  a  job  done  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
to  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
ttosuLshed  chairman  of  the   full  Com- 
Mttee  on  Public  Works. 
Mr  PALLon.    Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 


liav  In 


my  opening  remarks  I  compli- 


mented the  two  gentlemen  who  put  this 
•■y^rs  and  harbors  and  flood  control 
"ill  to-ether  I  Mr.  Elatnik  and  Mr. 
■'ONES  of  Alabama]. 

I  misht  say  I  do  not  know  of  any  two 
™en  who  worked  harder  to  bring  a  bill 
nf'?lf  "^^  House  to  extend  the  economy 
«  this  country  than  these  two  gentle- 


men. The  greatest  part  of  this  bill  Is 
for  the  protection  of  lives  and  property. 
Certainly  the  history  of  rivers  and  har- 
boi-s  and  flood  control  projects  that  have 
been  built  has  proven  that  they  have 
saved  not  only  billions  of  dollars  but 
many,  many  lives. 

This  bill  that  is  before  the  House  to- 
day is  one  of  the  best  bills  that  has  ever 
come  before  this  House  from  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  the  job  necessary  not  only  for 
the  present  but  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute,  also,  to  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  who  worked  so  hard 
and  so  diligently  and  put  in  so  manv 
hours  not  only  during  the  day  but  far 
Into  the  night  in  order  to  bring  out  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  say  to  this 
House  that  this  Is  an  example  of  a  great 
team  working  imder  the  leadership  of 
great  subcommittee  chairmen. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  relating  to  our  committee 
working  its  will  and  doing  its  best. 

I  might  add  an  addendum — when  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  past  years 
we  have  had  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control  bills  where  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  as 
far  as  leadership  is  concerned  in  trying 
to  keep  out  of  the  bill  projects  that  were 
admittedly  bad.  largely  involving  public 
versus  private  power  and  which  should 
not  be  approved.  Some  of  the  most  heat- 
ed debate  and  divisions  in  this  House 
have  been  on  that  one  issue.  I  hope  a 
similar  decision  will  be  made  here.  I 
undei'stand  a  demand  for  a  separate  vote 
will  be  made  on  the  Clark  amendment. 
I  hope  this  House  will  sustain  the  Clark 
amendment,  which  does  what  should  be 
done  on  the  Passamaquoddy-St  John 
project  today  to  make  a  study  and  bring 
a  report  back  to  Congress  next  year.  I 
say  that  because  this  project  has  been  at 
no  time  studied  .separately.  This  is  the 
proper  procedure  that  should  b';  followed 
in  this  case  and  which  our  coirmiittee 
and  this  House  has  constantly  sustained. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one  other  ob- 
servation. I  say  this  in  all  sincerity.  I 
think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  our 
committee  was  not  given  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  make  its  ow-n  decision  and 
come  up  with  a  consensus  on  highway 
beautification.  It  was  possible  to  do  so 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  groundwork 
for  it  was  laid  2  weekends  ago  when  a 
consensus  committee  print  was  before 
the  cnmmittee  and  so  that  we  could  come 
up  with  a  consensus  bill  that  would  do 
the  job  relating  to  highway  beautifica- 
tion but  without  the  result  of  putting 
small  business  people  who  necessarily 
sene  the  highway  traveling  public  and 
whose  businesses  are  not  located  on  the 
hiehways  out  of  business. 

I  am  talking  about  the  little  hotel  and 
restaurant  operators  and  the  operators 
of  recreational  centers  available  to  the 
traveling  public  in  America.  We  need 
a  bill  to  do  the  Job  but  that  would  not 
put  them  out  of  business,  which  this 


proposal  would  do  which  was  demanded 
by  the  White  House  and  in  effect  report- 
ed by  our  committee.  This  proposal 
would  have  the  effect  of  getting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  zoning  questions 
which  are  presently  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  local  areas  and  cities.  For  the 
first  time  a  demand  was  made  by  the 
White  House  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
which  was  a  demand  for  a  proposal  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  power  to  set  stand- 
ards in  areas  zoned  industrial  and  com- 
mercial which  was  not  even  included 
by  the  administration  in  Its  initial  bill, 
and  it  was  not  proposed  pj-iar  to  that 
and  thus  subject  to  our  hearings  or  sub- 
ject to  discussion  in  our  hearings.  I  say 
to  you  all  of  us  want  to  beautify  high- 
ways but  not  at  the  expense  of  unduly 
putting  people  out  of  business  and  mak- 
ing depressed  business  in  our  country 
that  are  operated  by  people  who  are  legit- 
imately trj'ing  to  serve  the  traveling 
public.  We  also  do  not  want  the  travel- 
ing public  denied  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, services,  and  facilities  for  their 
food,  shelter,  repairs,  and  gasoline  for 
automobiles,  and  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  recreational  facilities 
which  will  be  denied  to  them,  in  my 
opinion,  under  the  bill  as  drafted. 

I  sincerely  hope  when  that  bill  gets  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  we  will  be  able 
to  get  proper  and  unham.pered  consid- 
eration of  it. 

I  am  sorry  that  similar  action  was  not 
possible  in  the  Public  Works  Committee 
on  the  beautification  bill  as  on  this  om- 
nibus public  works  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  In  the 
morning  paper  in  Wasliington  a  grave 
injustice  was  done  to  one  of  our  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Texas  and  a 
grave  injustice  was  done  to  me  in  quoting 
me  as  having  made  a  personal  reference 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  one  which 
I  did  not  make.  I  made  no  remarks  that 
were  anywhere  close  to  that  to  which 
reference  was  made.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  present  at  all 
times  on  the  floor.  I  am  sure  he  is  per- 
sonally aware  that  I  did  not  and  would 
not  make  any  comment  of  that  kind. 

I  may  thoroughly  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  with  respect  to  a  particular 
project  in  which  he  Is  very  much  inter- 
ested, but  I  hope  the  day  never  comes 
when  I  shall  have  to  resort  to  tactics  of 
that  kind  in  debate  in  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  1  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Ml-.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  ChaiiTJian,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  very  sincere  and 
earnest  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  the  com- 
ment he  has  just  made  and  assure  him 
that  at  no  time  did  I  beheve  that  he  had 
said  that  which  was  recorded  in  the 
paper  this  moriiing.  I  assumed  that  it 
was  an  error.  And  even  if  the  gentle- 
man had  said  such  a  thing,  he  would 
still  be  my  friend. 

In  any  event.  I  did  not  believe  that 
he  had  said  it  and  I  am  very  grateful 
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to  him  for  the  opportunity  which  he  has 
graciously  afforded  me  to  make  this 
statement. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  not  only  did  I  make  no  such 
comment  publicly  on  this  floor,  or  in  any 
other  place,  but  made  no  such  comment 
privately  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S  2300.  a  bill  that  has 
much  significance  in  the  !4th  District  of 
New  Jersey  -Ahich  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Consress  of  the  United 
States. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  today 
about  "megalopolis"  the  name  which  we 
have  coined  for  that  great  city  which 
shall  soon  reach  from  Norfolk,  Va..  to 
Portland,  Maine. 

We  have  a  great  Interest  in  megalopolis 
In  northern  New  Jersey  because  we  stand 
at  the  midpoint  of  this  gigantic  urban 
metropolis. 

■  It  is  superfluous.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  our  recent  water  short- 
age which  has  posed  a  tremendous 
threat  to  our  economic  and  physical  well- 
beins  in  the  Northeastern  United  States. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  will  set  up  a  plan 
for  a  system  of  reservoirs  to  serve  the 
Northeastern  United  States. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this 
comprehensive  planning  has  been  so  well 
dramatized  that  I  shall  not  waste  the 
time  of  this  House  in  explaining  the 
need  for  a  more  adequate  water  supply  in 
the  Northeast.  Every  Member,  whether 
he  is  from  New  Jersey  or  New  York  or 
California  or  Oregon,  knows  only  too 
well  the  threat  that  another  year  of 
drought  will  pose  to  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  I  would  support 
this  worthy  bill. 

I  have  said  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  we  are  one  nation. 
Economic  sickness  in  one  part  of  the 
United  States  means  economic  sickness 
In  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  supported  the  Appalachla 
program  I  know  in  my  heart  that  what 
is  good  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  is 
inevitably  good  for  Hudson  County, 
N.J.  If  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area 
Is  to  suffer  because  of  a  water  shortage, 
all  parts  of  America  in  turn  wUI  feel  the 
effects  of  our  decline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason.  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
approving  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  flood  control  bill  as  a  whole,  I 
particularly  approve  that  portion  of  the 
bill  as  contained  on  pages  215-217  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Publi'-  Works, 
dealing  with  the  Weymouth-Fore  and 
Town  Rivers,  Boston  Harbor.  Mass. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n 
tarJcers  and  bulk  cargo  carriers  have 
been  built  much  bigser,  and  these  larger 
ships  require  deeper  draft  and  old  chan- 
nel depths  that  at  one  time  could  ac- 
commodate all  types  of  ships  can  no 
longer  accommodate  the  new  type  vessels. 
Paiisage  of  this  lertsletion  will  vitally 
affect  the  city  of  Quincy  and  the  town  of 
Weymouth  in  my  11th  Congressional 
District  of   Massachusetts.     The  Town 


River  is  a  tributary  waterway  of  the  port 
of  Boston  and  lies  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Quincy.  Tlie  Town 
River  is  a  tidal  river,  approximately  2 
miles  in  length  and  empties  into  the 
Weymouth  Fore  River  at  Quincy  Point. 
This  river  is  chiefly  used  for  transporta- 
tion of  petroleum  products  and  the  an- 
nual tonnage  traffic  increases  each  year. 
The  Quincy  Oil  Co.  Is  located  about  IVi 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
has  a  30  million  gallon  oil  terminal,  re- 
ceiving over  50  tankers  a  year 

Present  depths  of  the  Town  River  will 
not  accommodate  the  large  tankers  now 
in  use  and  necessitates  the  use  of  barges 
to  transport  the  fuel  to  the  terminal 
from  the  tankers.  Increasing  the  depth 
to  35  feet  and  widening  the  river  will 
provide  adequate  channel  depths  and 
widths  for  larger  ships  to  carry  the  pro- 
spective commerce  on  the  waterway  as 
v.ell  as  the  existing  commerce. 

Other  oil  companies  as  well  as  ship 
repair  yards  and  the  Quincy  Electric  Co. 
are  located  on  the  waterway  in  question. 
The  latter  will  require  the  use  of  deep- 
draft  traffic  for  receipt  of  fuel  in  line 
with  construction  of  a  new  generating 
plant. 

The  Weymouth-Fore  River  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  General  Dynamics 'Electric 
Boat  Division  Quincy  yard  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  ship- 
building plants  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  is  equipped  with  12  launching  ways 
and  3  mooring  basins. 

Also  on  this  river  .'s  the  Boston  Edison 
Co.'s  Edgar  Station  and  the  Cities  Serv- 
ice Oil  Co. 

The  project  has  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $12. 5  million  and  local  participa- 
tion of  $1.5  million.  The  benefit  from 
the  completion  of  this  project  will  be 
felt  by  these  concerns  and  assist  in  the 
population.  Industrial,  and  commercial 
growth  of  the  complete  south  shore  area 
of  which  Quincy  and  Weymouth  play  a 
leading  role. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
am  supporting  this  bill  I  have  always 
given  my  support  to  public  works  proj- 
ects which  protect  and  improve  the  vital 
natural  resources  of  this  country  While 
it  may  be  argued  that  some  of  these 
measures  are  extravagant  and  not 
needed,  on  the  whole  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  pro.'ects  have  been 
carefully  studied  b}-  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  have  received  their 
stamp  of  approval  as  worthwhile  projects 
for  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money. 
I  concur  in  this  conclusion.  During  de- 
bate on  the  bill.  I  supported  amendments 
which  would  delete  or  cut  those  projects 
which  were  wasteful  or  questionable. 

The  people  of  my  District  are  hopeful 
that  two  of  our  vital  projects  will  get 
the  go-ahead  in  next  year's  public  works 
authorization  and  appropriation  bills. 
The  Kokosing  project  has  already  been 
authorized  and  funds  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  initial  work.  We  need  to  al- 
locate the  necessary  funds  for  this  vital 
project  so  the  people  of  Knox  County 
and  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio,  will  be  afforded 
the  flood  control  protection  they  so  badly 
need 

In  Licking  County,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers currently  has  a  project  which  is 


still  under  study.  They  are  nearing 
completion  and  we  certaintly  hope  that 
it  will  be  authorized  as  soon  as  possible  so 
this  work  can  proceed.  This,  too.  is  a 
flood  control  project  and  vital  to  the 
growth  of  Newark  and  Licking  County, 
No  work  of  my  office  has  been  more  in- 
tensive  or  more  rewarding  than  my  ef- 
forts on  these  two  projects. 

Both  of  these  areas  have  been  hit 
by  disastrous  floods  which  caused  many 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  in 
consulting  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  found  widespread  support 
for  the  Licking  project  when  it  clears  the 
survey  stage.  Inasmuch  as  the  Lickln? 
project  has  not  proceeded  beyond  the 
survey  stage,  nothing  can  be  done  here 
today.  My  constituents  are  patient  peo- 
ple and  yet  they  all  feel  as  I  do  that  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  I  hope  that  the 
Corps  of  Eiigineers  will  give  us  the  final 
OK  on  the  Licking  project  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  will  Include  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  for  the  Kokosing 
project  In  their  1967  requests.  In  this 
way.  we  can  take  a  positive  step  forward 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2300  and  particularly 
in  support  of  the  projects  on  the  Neuse 
River  Basin:  The  Falls  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir and  the  project  for  liurricanc-flood 
protection  at  New  Bern  and  vicinity. 

Last  fall  following  unusually  he&vy 
rainfall  in  the  upper  Neuse  Basin,  1 
flew  by  helicopter  over  the  Neuse  in 
Wayne  and  L«noir  Counties  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Goldsboro  and  Seven  Springs,  N  C . 
and  the  flood  damage  was  almost  inde- 
scribable. It  was  obvious  that  it  caKt 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  and 
the  Wilnflngton  district  office  of  the  US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  reported  that 
had  the  Falls  Dam  been  constructed  at 
that  time,  the  great  majority  of  the 
damage  would  have  been  prevented 

Cost-benefit  ratios  as  shown  in  re- 
ports of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  cold 
statistics  and  are  hard  to  visualize  in 
terms  of  evacuated  homes  with  water 
standing  in  them  .several  feet  deep,  of 
isolated  families  clustered  outside  their 
houses  completely  surrounded  by  water 
looking  up  and  waving  at  a  helicopter: 
or  hundreds  of  acres  of  unharvested  coni 
under  water;  flooded  pastures  with  cattle 
in  tight  little  knots  on  a  high  spot,  or  b 
gigantic  industrial  complex  lllte  the 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.  steam  gen- 
eration plant  at  Quaker  Neck  wiUi  the 
waters  submerging  its  coal  piles  and  lap- 
ping ominously  around  the  footings  of 
the  generator  itself. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  for  the  FalL< 
Dam  project  is  a  favorable  one.  but  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  not  a  Member  o! 
this  body  who.  if  he  had  seen  what  I 
saw  along  the  Neuse  Basin  in  the  Golds- 
boro-Seven  Springs  vicinity  last  fall 
would  not  only  agree  that  the  project  is 
justified,  but  wo'old  be  en  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  it. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  pro- 
tection at  New  Bern  and  vicinity  is  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  proposal  a.id  provides  fo: 
the  construction  of  a  dam  with  a  brealt 
in  the  center.  It  would  retard  and 
spread  out  the  flow  of  tidal  waters  forced 
upriver  by  heavy  hurricane  tides  and 
winds.    It  is  a  relatively  new  concept  aw! 
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I  am  advised  that  laefore  a  request  is 
made  for  funding  of  construction  of  the 
project,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  first 
request  funds  for  a  model  study  to  prove 
completely  the  feasibility  of  the  con- 
.uruction. 

Certainly  the  authorization  of  the 
project  to  the  end  that  the  model  study 
can  be  funded  is  justifitci.  As  these  re- 
marks are  being  made,  interests  along 
the  gulf  coast  are  still  trying  to  evaluate 
the  damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy 
and  Hurricane  Carol  is  meandering  about 
in  the  Caribbean  trying  to  make  up  her 
mind  where  to  go. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  not  been  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  New  Bern  and  vicinity 
would  be  hit  by  hurricane  winds  and 
tides,  but  rather  a  question  of  when. 

Both  of  these  projects  are  worthy  of 
being  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  with 
Sonne  degree  of  curiosity  that  this  bill — 
which  I  have  often  heard  described  as 
pork  barrel  legislation— authorizes  a 
total  appropriation  of  S4  million  for  the 
State  of  Michigan,  which  has  more  coast- 
line, more  harbors,  and  handles  as  much 
.shipping  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  it  authorizes  more  than 
SIX  times  as  much  for  the  construction 
of  one  harbor  in  Indiana,  at  Burns  ditch, 
which  will  be  of  immediate  benefit  to  one 
.steel  company.  If  steel  were  used  to 
make  pork  ban-els,  I  could  understand 
how  the  legislation  got  its  name, 

I  notice,  too,  that  Texas  will  receive 
alKiut  26  times  as  much  as  Michigan, 
three-quarters  of  which  is  a  downpay- 
ment  on  developing  a  port  for  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth.  Both  Kalamazoi]  and 
Battle  Creek,  in  my  district,  are  on  an 
equally  navigable  river,  and  for  less 
money  we  might  well  be  able  to  make  an 
ocean  port^accessible  through  the  Great 
Lakes— for  them.  And  yet  this  obviously 
worthwhile  proposal  was  not  even  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  tj-pe 
of  public  works  bill  may  be  of  value  when 
our  Nation  is  not  on  the  verge  of  Infla- 
Uon.  Pimip  priming  may  have  its  vir- 
tues when  the  pump  is  dry.  But  today  I 
feel  we  may  need  to  be  more  concerned 
that  the  well  wiu  go  dry,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  impending  Increases  in 
our  defense  appropriations.  I  cannot 
consider  the  bill,  as  a  whole,  timely  nor 
a  good  Investment  of  our  naUonal  funds. 
So  I  vote  against  it.  The.se  programs 
would  be  well  curtailed  and  delayed. 

Should  the  Federal  Government  in- 
deed have  an  excess  SI. 9  bUlion  setting 
around,  I  would  prefer  it  be  given  to 
the  States  on  a  per  capiu  basis,  in  the 
nature  of  a  tax  sharing  scheme. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr  Chairman,  over 
the  years  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good 
•-eco.-d  in  support  of  flood  control  and  the 
conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  necessary  and 
no  responsibility  greater  than  to  do  the 
things  we  know  we  must  to  preserve  these 
God-given  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  future. 

It  is  now  being  realized  in  other  parts 
of  tfie  country  where  water  has  been 
Plentiful  tliat  the  problem  of  water  short. 
8ge  and  water  quality  can  be  as  impor- 
tant a,?  survival  itself.     We   from   the 


more  arid  areas  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  problem  because  we  have  learned 
it  from  hard  experience. 

It  Is  trite  to  say  that  water  Is  essential 
to  all  other  things,  and  to  neglect  doing 
tho,se  things  which  we  must  is  to  shirk 
a  responsibility  and  close  our  eyes  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  our  country. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support 
of  the  record  I  have  for  projects  which 
have  these  things  as  their  goal  and 
purpose.  There  are  many  good  projects 
in  this  bill.  There  are  some  of  highly 
doubtful  merit. 

Now.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  face  a  very  diffi- 
cult choice  involving  several  big  items 
included  in  the  measure  before  us.  First, 
it  .seems  to  me  the  project  on  the  St' 
John  River  in  Maine  is  neither  Justified 
nor  needed.  You  have  heard  the  debate 
and  the  reasons  for  the  weakness  of  this 
proposal.  Other  things  aside,  it  Just 
does  not  seem  right  to  me  that  a  $227 
million  project  should  not  have  some 
local  contribuUon,  and  this  has  none 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  even 
more  difficult  is  to  oppose  any  part  or 
feature  of  a  great  project  in  my  own 
State  of  Texas.  Without  hesitancy  I 
would  vote  for  flood  control,  municipal 
water,  recreation  or  any  of  the  other 
benefits  coming  from  the  development  of 
the  Trinity  River,  but  I  cannot,  in  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  support  the  canali- 
zation of  the  Trinity  River  to  make  it 
navigable  from  the  gulf  to  Fort  Worth 
Tex. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  contention  of 
my  colleagues  that  this  feature  will  be 
further  studied  and  that  It  will  be  neces- 
sarj-  to  return  to  the  Congress  for  funds 
to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  proposal  I 
do  not  see  it  this  way  at  all,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  author- 
ization contained  in  this  bill  is  final  and 
obligatory  to  undertake  this  development 
which  is  really  undefined  in  many  re-^ 
spects,  and  especially  as  to  cost. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  affords 
me  no  pleasure  at  all  to  oppose  my  re- 
spected and  esteemed  colleagues  who  are 
convinced  of  the  worthiness  of  this  proj- 
ect, but  I  have  long  been  committed 
against  the  navigational  aspect  of  the 
Trinity  River.  For  the  reasons  of  pure 
economics,  invoh-ing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  lack  of  feasibility  I 
simply  must  oppose  this  feature  of  'it 
Otherwise  I  enthusiastically  support  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  HAftSHA.  Mr.  Chairman  at  the 
outset,  let  me  say  that  I  support  S  2300 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  pro.iects  set  forth  in  the  supple- 
mental views  of  which  I  am  a  coauthor 
Generally  speaking,  this  legislation  is 
good  legislation  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  correct  tho.se  phases  of  the 
legislation  with  which  I  disagree  How- 
ever, at  this  time  I  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  concerning  the  Trinity  River 
project. 

I  think  It  is  well  that  I  do  so  because 
the  subcommittee  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  serving  as  ranking  minority 
member,  recommended  this  project  to 
the  full  committee.  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that,  initially,  I  had  serious  misgivings 
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about  this  project,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  position  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Army,  however, 
I  feel  that  we  have  considerably  im- 
proved that  phase  of  the  legislation  by 
writing  into  the  bill  and  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  provisions  whereby  there  will 
be  an  appropriate  restudy  based  on  cur- 
rent criteria  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  this  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, to  review  that  project  at  such 
time  as  later  monetary  authorizations 
are  necessary 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  here, 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  to  the  work  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Congressman  Ray 
ROEEBTS,  who  was  quite  instrinnental. 
not  only  in  seeing  that  this  project  was 
approved  by  both  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  but  whose  persuasive  and 
logical  arguments  in  behalf  of  this  proj- 
ect convinced  me  that,  in  the  long  nm, 
the  project  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  Nation 

During  my  service  on  the  Hou,se  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  have  found 
that  Congressman  Roberts  has  been  one 
of  the  most  dedicated,  diligent  and  effec- 
tive members  serving  thereon.  He  not 
only  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Trinity  River  project  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  the  committee  ap- 
proved it,  but  he  has  been  equally  an 
effective  spokesman  for  navigational  de- 
velopment on  the  Red  and  Sabine  Rivers 
in  Texas. 

Willie  these  particular  projects  have 
not.  as  yet.  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  feel  sure  that,  as  a  result  of 
his  diligent  efforts  in  their  behalf,  they 
will  soon  appear  in  an  omnibus  bill  and 
I.  again,  want  to  commend  Congressman 
Roberts  for.  not  only  his  tremendous 
and  effective  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
Trinity  River  project,  but  In  behalf  of  all 
of  his  work  on  our  committee.  He  truly 
represents  his  district  ably  and  well. 

And,  at  this  Juncture.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  House's  attention 
to  the  extremely  effective  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  John 
G.  TowEB,  in  behalf  of  this  project. 

Senator  Towee  has  conferred  with  me 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  on 
numerous  occasions,  strongly  urging 
support  of  this  project  and  his  logical, 
persuasive  and  aggressive  arguments  in 
behalf  of  tills  project  to  me  and  U>  others 
as  well,  I  am  sure,  contributed  immensely 
to  the  position  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  favoring  the  authorization  of 
the  Trinity  River  project. 

The  Trinity  River  project  has  long  been 
a  bipartisan  project  supported  by  most 
Texans  of  all  political  persuasions,  who 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
entire  Trinity  River  watershed.  This 
was  summed  up  in  a  statement  presented 
to  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
by  Senator  John  Tower  In  recognizing 
the  contributions  made  toward  the 
Trinity  River  project  by  Texans  of  all 
pohtical  and  economic  persuasions,  the 
Senator  said: 

Many  men  have  djeajne<i  and  worlced  tor 
m&ny  years  to  malce  the  Trinity  River  projecx 
a  reailtv. 
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I  w.%nt  ilie  House  Public  Works  Committee 
to  know  that  I  share  that  dream  and  support 
efforts  aimed  at  seeing  It  become  a  reality. 

As  a  citizen  o!  our  State,  and  as  a  repre- 
•entarlve  of  our  people  in  the  Natlonsl  Con- 
pesf.  I  want  to  ^islc  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hotise  o!  Representatives  to 
look  with  favor  on  the  entire  Trinity  Rivet 
project. 

I  Rii7.U  not  here  attempt  to  argue  the 
ments  of  the  Trinity  River  project.  Others 
huve  done  this  ably  .and  well  over  the  years. 
The  terhnlcal  and  ecjnoniir  considerations 
have  been  explored  fully  by  persons  well- 
trained  and  qualifled  for  their  tasks.  1 
merely  wLsh  to  tt.ite  thpt  I  have  carefully 
considered  factors  on  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  I  am  convinced  that  the  econnmy 
of  our  State  and  Natlf^n  would  receive  bene- 
fits far  In  excess  of  the  costs  Involved. 

As  further  evidence  that  the  people  of 
Texas  regard  this  as  a  project  to  which 
many  people  have  contributed,  and  in 
which  no  singlo  person  can  claim  all  tlie 
credit  for  its  progress  thus  far,  it  is 
woi'thwhile  to  note  the  response  to  Sen- 
ator Tower's  statement  to  the  House 
committee. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Armstronp,  traffic  gener.!)! 
foreman  of  General  Dynamics  in  Fort 
Worth,  said  this: 

I  want  to  expre.^5  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  statement  you  presented  to  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  in  support  of  the 
plan  for  development  of  the  Trinity  River 
Bxsin. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  delegation  which 
appeared  at  the  recent  hearing  before  the 
committee.  I  was  greatly  Impressed,  and  I  am 
sure  the  committee  was.  by  the  ittatements 
presented  by  the  many  Texas  Memtiers  of 
Congress  la  support  of  the  Trinity  Improve- 
ment plan. 

From  Mr.  J.  Lee  Johnson  m.  execu- 
tive rice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  came 
this  statement: 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  dele- 
gates representing  Tex.ts  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  at  Its  recent  bear- 
ing on  the  comprehensive  plan  tor  develop- 
ment of  the  Trinity  River  Basin,  and  I  want 
to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thank.<ii  .and  ap- 
preciation for  the  statement  yoif  presented 
In  support  of  this  plan. 

From  Mr.  Clyde  Skeen.  president  of 
Llne-Temco-Vousht,  Inc..  of  Dallas, 
came  this  statement: 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  support  you 
are  giving  to  the  comprehensive  plan  of  de- 
velopment for  the  Trinity  Blver  Basis  ol 
Tex.«. 

From  Roy  Appleton.  Jr ,  general  man- 
ager nf  the  Denton  Record-Chronicle, 
came  this  response: 

As  a  member  of  the  Tex.as  delegation  that 
appeared  recently  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  at  Its  hearing  In  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  Trinity  River  Basin, 
I  was  most  Impreseed  by  the  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  project  by  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Texas  congressional 
delegution.  As  wsis  pointed  out  by  you  and 
others  at  the  hearing,  this  project  has  the 
wholehearted  tupport  of  all  Texans,  and  the 
time  for  action  is  now. 

From  Mr.  W.  Lamar  Hamilton,  of  the 
Palestine  Herald-Press,  came  this  state- 
ment: 

The  Interest  you  showed  In  our  reception 
and  dinner  of  .August  11.  was  most  ap- 
preciated, and  the  statement  you  presented 
on*  August   12,  to  the  House  Public  Works 


Committee  was  a  masterpiece  of  factual  in- 
formation. 

And  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Lynch,  president 
of  the  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co..  came 
this  statement: 

I  have  heard  many  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion and  I  want  to  add  mine  with  respect  to 
your  testimony  before  the  House  in  regard 
to  the  Trinity  River  development  program. 
You  made  a  very  important  coi.tribution. 

These  statements  give  nmple  evidence 
of  the  broad  nature  of  support  for  the 
Trinity  River  development  project,  both 
In  Texas  and  among  these  v.  ho  represent 
Texas  in  the  National  Con&re.ss. 

In  tonclusiou.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.ant 
to  again  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  very  diligent 
and  effective  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
project.  I  am  sure  that,  without  his 
a.ssistance.  it  may  never  have  been  au- 
tiiorized  by  this  Coneress. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Trinity  River  Basin  project,  by  any 
standard,  is  a  huge  undertaking.  It  is 
enormous  in  size,  cost,  vision,  ambition, 
benefit,  and  merit.  When  completed,  it 
will  have  cost  SI  billion  and  will  be  a 
fitting  complement  to  the  many  other 
greatly  meritorious  and  costly,  multimil- 
lion-dollar projects  which  In  our  time 
have  become  a  measure  of  our  Nation's 
greatness.  I  refer  to  the  Arkansas  River. 
Puget  Sound,  the  Missouri  River,  the 
Intracoastal  Canal,  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  Cross  Florida  Canal.  New 
York  Harbor,  and  many  others  of  which 
we  can  be  and  are  justly  proud. 

I  suppose.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is 
anything  more  tempting  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  than  voting  for  a  public  works 
project  in  his  ow-n  district,  it  is  the  temp- 
tation to  vote  against  a  public  works 
project  in  the  other  Member's  district. 
Yet.  yielding  to  either  temptation  would 
be  irrational  and  destructive  of  the  Na- 
tion's well-being  if  our  judgments  were 
not  based  strictly  on  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  each  individual  public  works 
project.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
wish  to  examine  the  Trinity  River  Basin 
project. 

This  great  river  basin  encompasses 
some  n.845  square  miles  of  land  and 
stretches  some  360  miles  from  above 
Fort  Worth,  past  Dallas.  Corsicana.  Pal- 
estine, and  Liberty  on  down  to  the  gulf 
coast  near  Houston.  The  basin  is  more 
than  100  miles  wide  above  Fort  Worth 
and  furnishes  livelihood  and  residence 
to  3  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
our  country.  It  has  more  people  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  32  States 
of  the  United  States. 

The  potential  of  the  Trinity  River 
Basin  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
people  of  this  great  area  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  There  are  pres- 
ently seven  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
In  various  stages  of  planning  and  con- 
struction— four  completed,  two  under 
construction,  and  one  In  planning  stage; 
several   local   flood-protection   projects 


are  in  existence,  and  quite  a  few  others 
have  been  authorized.  State,  local,  and 
private  funds  in  the  amount  of  $500  mil- 
lion have  been  spent  or  will  be  spent— 
$269  million  spent,  and  $256  million 
pledged  to  be  spent  by  reliable  State. 
local,  and  private  sources.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  there  is  anything  that  would  dis- 
tinguish this  great  project  from  the 
other  great  projects  throughout  our 
coimtry.  it  would  be  the  investment  ol 
such  large  sums  of  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate funds. 

The  Trinity  River  Basin  project  Is  a 
great  and  worthwhile  project.  Like  all 
meritorious  public  works  projects,  it  is 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  our  great 
Nation;  and.  more  important,  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  confidence  we  have  In 
ourselves  and  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  DERWIN.SKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  two  very  necessary  provisions 
in  S.  2300  for  the  development  of  Calu- 
met Harbor  and  River.  111.,  and  Ind. 
as  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  October  23.  1962. 

The  Calumet  River  is  a  connecting 
channel  between  Lake  Michigan  proper 
and  the  extensive  harbor  facilitie.s  o! 
Lake  Calumet.  It  provides  the  only  link 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
the  Cal-Sag  Channel  connection  with 
the  v*t  Inland  waterway  system  that 
serves  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Midwest, 
and  the  whole  center  section  of  this 
country.  It  required  deepening  subse- 
quent to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  it  still  remains  to  be 
deepened.  The  public  and  private  fa- 
cilities located  along  the  Calumet  River. 
which  represents  an  expenditure  of  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  cannot  be  rendered 
fully  capable  of  meeting  their  potential 
until  the  dredging  of  the  channel  to  full 
seaway  depth  is  completed. 

In  order  to  permit  dredging  to  ful! 
project  depth  of  27  feet,  the  New  York. 
Chicago  8;  St.  Louis — Nickel  Plate — Rail- 
road tiridge  and  the  Elgin.  Joliet  &  East- 
em  Railroad  bridge  must  be  strength- 
ened to  withstand  the  channel  deepen- 
ing. Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that  S.  2300 
modifies  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962  in  order  to  authorize  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  provide  this  necessary  pro- 
tection for  both  bridges. 

This  development  is  overdue  in  that 
the  ful!  potential  to  the  ChicaiJO  mttro- 
poUtan  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  its  connecting  waterway  with  the 
Mississippi  River  will  not  be  fully  utilized 
until  the  navigation  problems  on  the 
Calumet  River  have  been  completely 
solved. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  my  honor  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
for  17  years.  I  have  never  served  on  any 
committee  or  sat  through  any  hearings 
or  heard  any  deliberations  presided  over 
In  a  more  superb  manner  than  by  my 
friends,  the  Honorable  Bob  .'one=.  of 
Alabama,  and  the  Honorable  John  Blai- 
NiK.  of  Minnesota.  These  gentlemen 
presided  with  patience,  understanding, 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try beyond  the  call  of  duty.  It  was  an 
Inspiration  to  serve  on  the  subcommittef 
with  these  great  Americans.  This  bill 
before  the  House  today  is  a  result  of  their 
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tact,  diplomacy,  fairness,  and  dedication 
to  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  beloved  and  able 
chaiiinan,  the  gentleman  from  Mai-y- 
land.  George  Fallon,  was  always  in  the 
background,  guiding,  and  counseling  all 
of  us.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mittee chairmen  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress. 

This  bin  and  the  projects  It  creates  will 
be  a  monument  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Pailon,  Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
senior  members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  an  able,  dedicated,  and  con- 
■icientious  staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  read. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  <S.  2300)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  588.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Clark  on  page  41,  lines  4 
through  12.  inclusively. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
is  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clakk:  Sub- 
stitute the  following  language  for  the  lan- 
guage on  page  41.  lines  4  through  12,  Inclu- 
sively: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  U  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  survey 
lor  Hood  control  and  allied  piirprses  of  the 
St.  John  River,  Maine,  separate  and  apart 
;rom  the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Proj- 
ect, which  survey  shall  Include  a  detailed 
study  of  alternative  methods  of  providing 
power,  including  thermal  power  development 
using  nuclear  energy,  and  to  submit  a  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
-March  30. 1986." 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak- 
er announced  that  the  "noes"  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;    and  there 
vert— yeas    207.    nays    185.    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  39.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  3151 

YEAS— 207 

.\bbitt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Andrews. 
Glena 


Andrews, 

Baldwin 

N  Dafc. 

Bates 

Arenda 

Biiitin 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Ashmore 

BeU 

Berry 
Betts 
Boland 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlil 
Callaway 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelr 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Da  cue 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delanev 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnski 
Derme 
Dickinson 
Dele 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tcnn. 
Dwver 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Ellsworth 
Erienbom 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Fountain 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
ClBlmo 
Goodell 


Abernetby 
Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
B-^nnett 
Bingham 
Blalnlk 
Boggs 
Bol.lng 
r-rndemas 
Brouks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carter 
Celier 
Clev(?ngcr 
Coheinn 
Conycrs 
Cormiin 
Ctilver 
Daniels 
Davis  Ga. 
Dpwson 
Ologell 
Dow 
Duncan.  Oreg. 


Grabowski 

Gray 

Grlifln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grcver 

Gubser 

Oumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harsba 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Horton 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kcogh 

King,  N.T. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leanon 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McMillan 

MacGrcgor 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

^L•^rtln.  Ala. 

Martin.  Maas. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias 

M-itthews 

May 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Murray 

Natcher 

N.ATS— 185 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edward?.  Calif. 
Evans  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Palion 
Farbstein 
Pascell 
Felt^han 
Fiynt     ,. 
Folev 
FOrd. 

W.iUnm  D. 
Frofer 
Friedel 

Pulton.  Tenn. 
Oallagher 
Garm.itz 
c.i  things 
Ositvs 
Gibbons 
Gibert 
Gllllgnn 
Gonzalez 
Green  Oreg 
Gr.'?n.  P:\ 
GreigK 
G.idrr 
Hr.san.Oa. 
ftigen.  Calif 
H.ilpern 
Hamilton 
Hnnna 
Han^n,  l3wa 
Hansen  Wash. 
Hilhaway 


Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Peily 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poff 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Held  111. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Beifel 

Reinccke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Robison 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scbneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slkes 

Skubiu 

Slack 

Smith,  calif. 

Smith,  N.y. 

Smith,  Vb. 

Stanton 

Steed 

Strstton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vivian 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watt!! 

Wh  alley 

White  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczvnskl 

KrebH 

Landnmi 

Lesgett 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

-McFail 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mftfkay 

Mnckle 

M.idden 

Mftt.<iunaga 

Meeds 

Mills 


Minlsb 

BMW 

Sweeney 

Mink 

Bediltt 

Teague.  Tex. 

Moeller 

B«»8 

Tenzer 

Morris 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Morrison 

Roberts 

Todd 

Moss 

Rodlno 

Trimble 

Multer 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Tunney 

Murphy,  m. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Tupper 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Ronan 

Tuten 

Nix 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Ddall 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Bosenibal 

Dliman 

O-Konski 

Rostenkowskl 

Van  IJeerlln 

Oisen,  Mont. 

Pjjush 

Vanik 

Ol-ion,  Minn. 

Roybal 

VlBonto 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Ryan 

Waggonner 

Ottlnger 

Scbeuer 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Patman 

Schlsler 

Weltner 

Patten 

Schmldhauscr 

White.  Idaho 

Pepper 

Scott 

Willis 

Pickle 

Sickles 

Wilson. 

Poage 

Slsk 

Charles  H. 

Pool 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wright 

Powell 

Stafford 

Yates 

Price 

Stalbaum 

Young 

Puclnskl 

Stubblefleid 

Zablockl 

Purcell 

Sullivan 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Roncallo 
NOT  VOTING— 39 


Anderson 

SL 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

O'Brien 

Andrews, 

Frcllnghuysen 

O'Hara  HI. 

George  W. 

Harris 

Pa&'^man 

Ayres 

Herlong 

Besnlck 

Baring 

Hicks 

Roosevelt 

Bolton 

Holincld 

Senner 

Bonner 

Holland 

Springer 

Bow 

Hosmer 

Staggers 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Lindsay 

Thomas 

Dlgg.5 

McEwen 

Thompson.  Tex 

Parnsley 

Miller 

To.l 

Farnum 

Morton 

Fino 

Mosher 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roncallo  for.  with  Mr.  Hicks  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Hollfleld  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Senner  against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for.  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr. 
Miller  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Farnum  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for.  with  Mr.  Parnsley  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs 
against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  Rooae- 
velt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Herlon;  with  Mr.  George  W.  .\ndrews. 

Messrs.  ABERNETHY.  POOL.  O'KON- 
SKI.  and  MOELLER  char.ged  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  COOLEY,  HANLEY.  and 
BROOMFIELD  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  RONCALIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  HicksI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  vvithdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  for  the  Senate 
biU. 
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The  committee  substitute  was  aereed 
to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  The  question  is  on 
pa-ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea,s  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  recinsidrr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF   1965 

Mr  POWELL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
82831  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arriiiston,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.<ised  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  .')842  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
bers. 1961 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  Hou.se  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2127.  an  act  to  amend  title 
33.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  prortde 
-special  indemnity  insurance  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat 
zones,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendment  in  which  concurence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 


HEMISF.^MR   1968 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  5S3  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Re'oUcd.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  oi  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou«e  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tjnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
n247)  to  provide  for  participation  of  the 
tlnlted  States  In  the  HemisPalr  1968  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex  .  In  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule  At  tile  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
uf  the  bUI  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
iihall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  a  final  p.assage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  S.with]  and  pend- 


ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  House  Resolution  583 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9247  wliich  provides  for  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  HemlsFair 
1968  exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  It  Is  an  open 
rule 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  if  adopted  will 
provide  for  $250,000  for  survey  money 
to  examine  into  how  the  United  States 
can  participate  In  this  project  and  how 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
can  best  be  effectuated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  re.soIutlon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  Young  I  has  ex- 
plained the  rule  in  accordance  with  my 
understanding,  in  that  House  Resolution 
583  will  provide  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  under  an  open  rule  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  9247.  which  is  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  HemisPalr  1968  ex- 
position to  be  held  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  part  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  legislation  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  which  seems  to  be  verj'  concise 
and  very  complete  to  me.  to  the  extent 
that  H.R.  9247  grants  congressional  rec- 
ognition to  the  international  exposition. 
HemisPalr  1968.  which  is  planned  to  be 
held  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.  in  1968.  and 
which  is  designed  to  "enhance  the  exist- 
ing brotherhood  between  New  World  na- 
tions, reaffirm  common  tics,  Increase  un- 
derstanding, and  fortify  world  peace." 

Second.  The  bill  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President,  by  proclamation  or 
in  such  other  manner  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  to  Invite  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part  In  the  exposition;  and  it  directs  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress,  dur- 
ing the  first  regular  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Third.  It  directs  the  SecretaiT  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  a  planning  staff  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  man- 
ner in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  participant 
in  and  an  exhibitor  at  the  HemisPalr 
1968.  and  grants  him  certain  powers  re- 
quired to  accomplish  this  a.sslgnment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriation  au- 
thorized for  this  study  Is  $250,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  YotJucI  that  I  do  not 
have  any  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 


INTER-AMERICAN    CULTURAL    AND 
TRADE   CENTER     INTERAMA- 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  582  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  ol  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  tne  Conunitlee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  tHH 
301  to  provide  for  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center  In  Oade  County.  Florida,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  lo  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  (h- 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chuir- 
mau  and  ranking  minority  member  of  ine 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shull 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now  in  the 
bUl  and  such  substitute  for  the  purposi^  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  tlie  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. Tlie  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  pas.sage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  intructlona. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  SmithI;  and  pendinc 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
constune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  objection  to 
this  rule  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  30  which  comes 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  iH.R.  30*  would 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ter-American Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
located  at  Miami.  Fla. — the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  cost  of  such  participation  to  be 
as  recommended  by  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  de.sienated  by  the  President  in  a 
report  to  the  Congress  by  February  15 
next  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  opposition  in  the  committee 
and  X  know  of  no  controversy  about  the 
rule  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
I  yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [  Mr.  Smith  1 . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  PeppehI  this 
provides  an  open  rule  with  I  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  30.  a  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
American  CuIturtU  and  Trade  Center  in 
Dade  County. 
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My  understantUng  of  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  the  same  as  that  set 
forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  the 
legislation  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  not  to  exceed  SU  million  for  the  U.S. 
participation  In  the  Interama,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  not  more  than 
S250.000  of  this  amount  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  preparation  of  the  report 
required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  Februars-  15,  1966.  In 
addition,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  SI  million  an- 
nually for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1970  for  the  maintenance  of 
n5  installations  and  activities  in  In- 
terama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ihe  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


HEMISPAIR  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R.  92471  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
HemisPalr  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTET  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9247,  with 
Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
in?  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  H  R.  9247  provides  for  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  Heml.sFalr  1968. 
an  international  e.xposition  to  be  held 
in  San  .'Vntonlo,  Tex.  The  bill  author- 
Ues  an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
1250,000  for  the  purpose  of  a  study  of 
the  best  way  for  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  exposition  and  the  prep- 
aration of  preliminary  plans  for  such 
participation. 

The  legislation  also  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organization  and  Movements  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  very  care- 
fully considered  this  proposal,  and  we 
believe  this  is  a  worthy  project  for  the 
united  States  to  participate  in. 

The  sponsors  of  HemlsFair  1968  have 
submitted  sufficient  evidence  which  indi- 
cates their  proposed  exposition  meets  the 
basic  criteria  for  U.S.  participation  as  set 
wth  in  the  Federal  Register  of  October 
••■  19^4;  namely,  that  the  project  has  re- 
ceived substantial  support  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  from  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
^d  from  the  local  business  community. 


Further,  the  feasibility  studies  con- 
ducted by  reputable  organizations  indi- 
cate this  is  an  economically  feasible 
project. 

Finally,  U.S.  participation  In  Hemls- 
Fair 1968  wou'i  not  mterfere  with  the 
securing  of  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  International  Expositions  in  Paris  for 
the  U.S.  Bicentennial  Exposition  which 
will  be  held  in  1975  or  1976. 

I  would  only  add  one  other  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  method  of  legislating 
is  the  only  way  In  which  the  Congress 
can  make  a  decision  with  respect  to  these 
kinds  of  projects  and  the  selection  of 
sites.  That  Is  a  congressional  problem 
by  virtue  of  the  nonexistence  of  general 
legislation.  So  in  refreshing  our  mem- 
ory on  this.  I  Just  want  to  repeat  that 
if  there  were  several  sites  proposed  for 
international  fairs  for  the  same  period  of 
time,  the  determination  whether  the 
United  States  should  participate  In  a 
particular  exposition  is  a  congressional 
determination,  and  we  have  to  make  it 
separately  each  time  in  each  individual 
case. 

This  is  the  way  we  have  been  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  the  authorization  of 
projects  of  this  type.  At  one  time  gen- 
eral legislation  did  exist  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  domestic  expositions.  That 
authority,  however,  was  removed  by 
amendment  in  the  other  body,  and  we 
concurred  in  its  removal.  Therefore,  we 
are  back  to  the  way  In  which  we  have 
proceeded  throughout  all  the  previous 
years,  and  that  is  by  special  authoriza- 
tion reviewed  by  the  proper  legislative 
committee,  and  sent  through  the  normal 
appropriation  route,  for  implementing 
U.S.  i>artlcipatlon  in  each  specific 
project. 

That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  this  bill 
does. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  one  of  the  sponsors  ol  this 
legislation  who  has  worked  very  dili- 
gently on  behalf  of  it  and  who  has  han- 
dled himself  very  ably  before  the 
committee  in  testifying  on  it.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonz.^lez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  author  of  HJt.  9427,  I  want  to  ex- 
tend ray  deep  appreciation  to  Chairman 
MoRC.AN  and  Chaii-man  Fascell  for  the 
many  courtesies  they  have  given  me  and 
for  the  expeditious  and  businesslike 
handling  of  this  bill. 

H.R.  9427  does  four  things: 

First.  It  grants  congressional  recog- 
nition to  HemlsFair,  an  international  ex- 
position, to  be  held  in  my  hometown, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968 

Second.  It  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  Invite  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part  in  tJie  exfxjsitlon;  and  it  directs  the 
President  to  report  to  Congress  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  concerning  the 
most  effective  way  for  the  United  States 
to  participate. 

Third.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
participant. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  to  carry  out  the  study. 


Mr.  Chairman,  few,  if  any,  applicants 
for  Federal  participation  in  an  interna- 
tiorial  exposition  to  be  held  in  this  coun- 
try have  ever  come  before  Congress  with 
as  much  of  the  groundwork  completed  as 
HemlsFair  1968.  San  Antonio  has  made 
a  total  communitywide  conimitment  In 
the  form  of  a  nearly  S8  million  voluiitarj' 
subscription  by  local  individuals,  bu-si- 
nesses  and  labor  unions,  and  by  passage 
of  a  S30-mill;on  bond  issue.  The  State 
of  Texas.  Ukewise.  has  committed  its  re- 
sources to  the  success  of  this  great  expo- 
sition. During  the  last  session  of  the 
State  legislature  a  S4.5-miUion  appro- 
priation for  HemlsFair  was  voted  and 
has  since  been  signed  by  Gov.  John  Con- 
nally.  The  Governor  himself  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  commissioner 
general  for  the  exposition. 

The  planning  study  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  reveal  the  best,  the  most  effec- 
tive and  the  most  economical  way  in 
which  the  United  States  can  participate. 
It  will  be  a  wonderful  and  a  most  useful 
exposition,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
involvement  in  tlie  Alliance  for  Progress, 
as  well  as  for  general  trade  and  cultural 
purposes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  voting  for  this  excellent  project 

Mr.  CABELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  GONZ.^LEZ.  7  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Dallas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  and  to  compliment 
the  committee  on  approving  this  project. 
The  proposed  undertaking  wUl  bene- 
fit not  only  San  Antonio  and  the  great 
southwestern  area  of  the  countrj-.  but 
also  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  There 
Is  a  tremendous  background  of  history, 
Latin  and  Spanish  culture  in  the  San 
Antonio  area,  and  the  project  will  bring 
visitors  not  only  from  Latin  America  but 
from  all  over  the  world.  They  will  gain 
an  impression  that  will  be  long  lasting. 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  other  distinguished  col- 
league from  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  and  privilege  to  Join  with 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas  [E.'MiLE  C.^eell 
and  Henry  Gonzalez]  and  other  Texans 
in  speaking  in  behalf  of  HemlsFair. 

I  have  been  down  in  San  Antonio  and 
inspected  HemlsFair  as  the  Congressman 
at  large  from  Texas;  I  also  represent  San 
Antonio. 

The  HemisPalr  project  Is  a  great  one. 
The  people  of  San  Antonio  wUl  be  proud 
of  this  fair.  It  will  do  the  American 
people  a  great  deal  of  pood.  Our  Latin 
American  relations  will  be  improved  by 
this  great  gesture  of  better  understand- 
ing and  good  will.  I  tiiink  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful project.  Henry.  I  congratulate  you 
for  doing  a  tremendotis  Job. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  require 
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Today  oUBht  to  be  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  history  of  Texas,  the  House  having 
approved  the  Trinity  River  project  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  biU.  and  now  comes 
HcmlsFalr.  We  have  some  idea  of  what 
the  Trinity  River  project  will  cost  us  If  it 
ever  gets  undenvay.  but  we  do  not  know- 
precisely  what  the  HemisFair  project  will 
cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  set  the  prece- 
dent for  Federal  support  of  fairs  by  ap- 
propriating for  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
York,  the  Seattle  fair,  and  others  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  assume  that  we  can 
do  no  less  than  give  some  support  to  a 
fair  even  in  the  oil-rich  State  of  Texai;. 

I  do  think  that  $250,000  for  survey  or 
study  money  is  out  of  line,  because  they 
seemed  to  do  very  well  with  $125,000  in 
their  study  and  survey  in  connection 
»1th  the  Seattle  fair.  Moreover,  the 
Texas  fair  will  be  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  those  who  put  together 
the  U.S.  participation  in  the  Seattle  fair. 
So  at  the  proper  time  it  will  t>e  my  pur- 
pose to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
authorization  from  S25O.000  to  $125,000, 
the  amount  allocated  for  the  survey  or 
study  of  the  Federal  Govenunent's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Seattle  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   tMr.  Derwht- 

SKll. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  though  I  do  not  represent  the  great 
State  of  Texas  I  do  support  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  major  trade 
fair  being  held  in  San  Antonio,  drai^lni;, 
as  it  obviously  will,  people  from  Latin 
America,  without  a  very  practical  par- 
ticipation by  the  U.S.  Government:  so  I 
feel  we  are  doing  a  very  necessary  and 
practical  thing  in  approving  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  point  out  that  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  conducts  exhibits  in  various  trade 
fairs  around  the  world,  most  of  them 
not  nearly  as  good  as  they  should  be. 
because  the  USIA  is  a  rather  weak,  spine- 
less, ineffective  propaganda  arm  of  our 
Government.  Nevertheless,  the  po- 
tential of  a  Federal  Government  ex- 
hibit at  a  fair  is  really  beyond  compre- 
he.asion.  I  would  hope  that  the  good 
Texans.  recognizing  as  they  do  the  su- 
perior qualities  of  their  State,  would  see 
to  it  that  the  Federal  exhibit  at  the  San 
Antonio  fair  would  be  as  great  and  as 
noble  as  all  of  the  tilings  which  are  al- 
ways undertaken  in  the  State  of  Tex- 
a?. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  same  basic  rea- 
sons I  support  H.R.  30.  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  so-called  Interama  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida.  I  feel  it  would 
be  inconsistent  to  conduct  either  one  of 
these  fairs  without  substantial  and  effec- 
tive participation  by  our  Government 

I  should  abo  mention  that  the  distin- 
Eui.=hed  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  has  tjeen  most  active  :n  urging 
support  of  this  bin.  This  typWes  the 
treat  spirit  of  unity  which  exists  among 
the  Texans. 

Incidenwlly.  may  I  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  Senator 
Tower  has  evidenced  a  vigorous  interest 
ir.  the  Ieader.ship  that  must  be  forth- 
ecming  from  the  United  States  in  deal- 


ing with  the  problems  in  Latin  America. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  tMr.  Tower] 
recognizes,  as  evidently  the  Department 
of  State  does  not.  that  it  takes  more  than 
fancy  slogans  and  dollars  to  solve  the 
economic  and  political  complications 
south  of  the  border.  He  recognizes  that 
U.S.  leadership  emphasizing  principles 
of  free  enterprise  and  respect  for  con- 
stitutional government  must  be  a  major 
contribution  on  our  part  to  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America. 

May  I  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
has  not  been  my  practice  to  automat- 
ically vote  for  the  vast  expenditures  of 
funds  so  consistently  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  How- 
ever. I  feel  that  an  investment  in  the 
two  fairs  is  potentially  well  worth  the 
money,  and  I  urge  approval  by  the  House 
of  both  measures. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Fisher). 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9247,  introduced  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
tMr.  GoNz.iLEZ].  In  fact.  I  Introduced 
a  companion  bill,  H  R.  9533. 

In  2'.  2  years  from  now  an  interna- 
tional exposition  will  open  in  the  his- 
toric city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  This 
promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most  sig- 
nificant exposition  ever  held  in  the 
Southwest.  The  puipose  of  the  pending 
bill  Is  to  grant  congressional  recognition 
to  this  project.  HemisFair  1968.  In  brief, 
the  purpose  of  this  fair  will  be  to  en- 
hance the  existing  brotherhood  between 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  and  to 
reaffirm  common  ties,  increase  under- 
standing, and  fortify  world  peace.  These 
objectives  are  lofty  and  their  promotion 
most  appropriate  and  timely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to 
help  finance  the  Federal  planning  which 
is  required  before  there  can  be  actual 
Federal  participation  in  the  exhibits. 

This  exposition  was  initiated  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas 
I  Mr.  GoNz\LEzl  and  has  solid  local  and 
State  support.  The  State  of  Texas  has 
provided  $4.5  million,  and  has  committed 
itself  to  an  additional  $3  million  later. 
The  people  of  San  Antonio,  by  a  vote  of 
3'2  to  1,  approved  a  $30  million  bond 
issue,  to  support  the  project.  In  addi- 
tion, the  26  banks  in  San  Antonio  ad- 
vanced S4'.i  million,  and  the  business- 
men of  the  Alamo  City  pledged  $7.5 
million. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is 
solid  support  on  the  local  level,  and  very 
limited  additional  cost  will  be  involved 
so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  most  important,  however. 
that  the  project  be  given  congressional 
approval.  Once  that  is  done,  it  will  be 
in  order  for  the  President  to  extend  invi- 
tations to  foreign  governments  to  par- 
ticipate, and  it  will  then  be  in  order  for 
the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions, 
to  approve  the  exposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  exposition  has  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  Governor  of  Texas,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  indeed  of  all  who  have 


had  occasion  to  express  judgment  «1th 
respect  to  it. 

The  year  1968  will  mark  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  beautiful  and  romantic  old 
San  Antonio — the  home  of  the  Alamo 
and  the  cradle  of  Texas  liberty. 

The  exposition  is  designed  to  display 
the  very  best  of  the  Americas,  and  will 
feature  tlieir  achievements  In  commerce, 
industry,  agriculture,  science,  and  also 
the  arts,  education,  and  the  profe.ssions 
The  project  will  advance  international 
understanding,  respect,  and  mterdepend- 
ence  by  featuring  the  merging  of  civiliza- 
tions of  one  continent  to  form  a  broth- 
erhood of  free  and  independent  nations 
all  seeking  tlie  same  lofty  objectives.  In- 
deed, the  theme  of  the  exposition  will  be 
"The  Confluence  of  the  Civilizations  of 
the  Americas." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Importance  and  the 
attractiveness  of  this  great  project  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  Tlie  good  that 
it  will  accomplish  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. Its  timing  coincides  with  the 
1968  Olympics  in  Mexico  City,  and  San 
Antonio,  the  "Gateway  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica." will  be  an  appropriate  stopover  for 
those  en  route  to  the  Olympics.  There 
they  will  see  not  orUy  the  magnificent 
exhibits  located  on  the  92 'i -acre  ex- 
position site,  but  only  2  blocks  away  will 
be  able  to  gaze  upon  the  Alamo  Itself,  a 
sacred  shrine  in  the  history  of  man's 
struggle  lor  freedom  and  liberty. 

I  feel  sure  that  before  the  exposition 
is  concluded  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress wUl  want  to  visit  San  Antonio,  en- 
Joy  the  traditional  Texas  hospitality,  and 
participate  by  your  presence  in  this  great 
promotion  of  international  good  will  and 
understanding. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  commend  my  col- 
league. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarlis.  I  support  the  legislation. 
I  believe  nothing  could  happen  in  this 
country  which  would  be  of  more  impor- 
tance in  respect  to  our  Latin  American 
relations. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
San  Angelo  and  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  my  colleague 
from  San  Antonio,  and  aU  of  the  mem- 
bers who  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
this  fine  measure  before  this  House.  I 
enthusiastically  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieM 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Burleson]. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  there  are  enough  Texans  speakln? 
on  this  subject,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  chairman,  I  do  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  ,  and  his 
associates  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for 
presenting  In  a  most  Interesting  and  ef- 
fective way  their  proposal  for  HemisFair 
I  have  never  seen  anything  more  thor- 
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o'jghly.  more  convincingly,  or  more  at- 
uactively  presented  than  this  legislation 
befoie  the  Committee.  I  enthusiastically 
support  them  in  these  efforts.  I  also  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  appreci- 
ation of  those  of  us  from  Texas  for  the 
Intere.st,  understanding  and  support  of 
the  Subco.mmjltee  and  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  m  this  worthy 
plan.  I  trust  we  may  have  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  House  and  In  ad- 
vance assure  you  of  our  gratitude. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScHWEIKERl. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
IS  ap;)iopriate  today  as  I  rise  in  support 
of  thi.^  bill,  providing  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  1968  HemisFair  Exposition  at 
San  Antonio,  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 465  which  I  have  introduced  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congi-ess  that  Phil- 
adelphia should  be  designated  the  host 
city  for  the  1976  National  Bicentennial 
Celebration  commemorating  2  centuries 
of  independence. 

I  have  today  received  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia City  Council  its  unanimous  res- 
olution of  September  16  memorializing 
the  House  to  enact  House  Concurrent 
K  ition  465.  It  is  my  great  hope  that 
11  use  will  move  quickly  and  favor- 
— .:,  apon  this  matter. 

Through  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  465.  the  Congress  would  ex- 
press its  enthu.'iiasm  and  encouragement 
for  Philadelphia's  plans  for  such  a  bi- 
centennial celebration. 

Philadelphia  was  the  meeting  place  of 
the  First  Continental  Congress.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
and  first  read  to  the  people  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  most  appropriate  that  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  that  Declaration 
m  Philadelphia,  the  birthplace  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  introduce  the  memo- 
nalizing  resolution  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Council  and  ask  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  Is  con- 
sideiing  ray  proposal. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  insert  at  this  point  the  t<xt  of 
the  memorializing  resolution  and  the 
covering  letter  from  Philadelphia  City 
CouncU  President  Paul  D'Ortona: 

City  CocNcn.. 

ClTT  OF  PHtLADELPaU, 

September  20,  1965. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweikee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Vashivgton,  DC. 

DtlB  CONOEESSMAN  SCHWEIKER:  I  am  prlv- 

1i!Secl  to  torward  lo  you  a  certified  copy  of 
rssolutlon    No.    148,    entitled:     "Resolution 
memonalizlng  the  House  of  Representatives 
0!  the  tJnlted  States  to  en.ict  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  465,  which  expresses  the 
wnss  of  Congress  that  Philadelphia  should 
W  designated  the  host  city  for  the  1976  Na- 
tional Bicentennial   Celebration   commemo- 
i?^  'wo  centuries  of  Independence." 
This  resolution  was  adopted  unnnlmouslv 
oy  the  council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at 
»  meeting  held  September  16.  1965. 
Respectfully. 

PAtn.  D'ObtoKa, 
President,  City  Council. 
CXI 1558 


RESOLtmON  148 

Resolution  memorializing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  to  enact 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  46S.  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that  PHila- 
delphla  should  be  designated  the  host  city 
for  the  1976  National  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration commemorating  two  centiu-les  of 
independence 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  a  national  celebration  shall 
take  place  in  1670  to  commemorate  our  Na- 
tion's 200  years  of  Independcfice;  and 

Whereas  our  Nation  was  born  In  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  It  was  here  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and 
first  announced  to  the  people  in  1776  and 
these  buildings  are  still  sUndlng  and  have 
become  a  national  shrine:  and 

Whereas  no  other  city  Is  as  rich  as  Phila- 
delphia In  historical  background  connected 
with  the  founding  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Philadelphia  was  the  site  of  the 
Nation's  centennial  celebration  In  1876  and 
the  sesqulcentennlal  In  1026:  and 

Whereas  while  Philadelphia  is  rich  In  his- 
tory it  is  also  modern  In  the  accommodations 
and  entertainment  which  could  be  offered 
to  visitors:  and 

Whereas  a  Philadelphia  Bicentennial  Com- 
uuttee  of  prominent  citizens  has  been  formed 
and  Its  studies  show  that  a  national  cele- 
bration would  be  artistically  successful  and 
would  financially  benefit  all  Pennsylvanlans : 
Therefore 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  herebv  memorialize 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  tJnlted  States  to  enact  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  465.  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Philadelphia  Is  the 
Nation's  most  qualified  city  to  host  a  na- 
tional celebration  commemorating  200  years 
of  Independence  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  view 
with  enthusiasm  and  encoiu-agement  the  ef- 
forts of  Philadelphia  citizens  to  plan  a  na- 
tional celebration  In  Philadelphia  In  1976 

P.esolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  representing  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Patti.  D'Ortona. 
President  of  City  Council. 
Attest: 

Nathas  Wolfman. 
c;iie/  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  this  day  and  time 
each  section  of  our  country  has  great 
pride  in  its  own  environment.  We  have 
put  particular  emphasis  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  North  and  East  and  the  other 
scientific  centers.  I  point  out  that  in  the 
great  Southwest  our  civilization  goes 
back  further  than  does  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  country. 

In  cormection  with  this  exposition  In 
1968.  HemisFair.  I  think  the  great  South- 
west will  take  great  pride  In  pointing 
out  that  the  roots  of  ci^-illzation  and  of 
our  culture  in  these  United  States  and. 
indeed,  in  Latin  and  Central  America  are 
deeper  here  than  In  any  other  section  of 
the  Americas. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza] . 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  from  Texas, 
and  especially  my  colleague  from  San 


Antonio  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
My  district  Is  to  the  south  of  San  An- 
tonio. I  represent  some  300  miles  on  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  along  the  Mexican 
border.  We  know  full  weU  that  any 
amomit  that  we  spend  cannot  Ije  suffi- 
cient to  better  the  wonderful  relations 
or  continue  the  wonderful  relations  that 
we  have  with  our  immediate  neighbor  to 
the  south  and  all  of  the  other  countries 
south  of  her. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  red  letter  day,  when  he  Joins 
us  Texans  in  tills  effort.  I  should  like 
further  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would  be  so 
generous  and  make  it  a  gold  letter  day 
by  withdrawing  his  proposed  amend- 
ment, his  name  will  be  put  inside  the 
Alamo  alongside  the  other  heroes  who 
fought  for  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez],  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
this  exciting  HemisFair  proposal. 

San  Antonio  leaders  and  citizens  have 
been  working  diligently  for  many  months 
in  the  interest  of  a  well-planned  and 
well-directed  exposition. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  is  an  ideal 
site  for  such  an  event.  It  is  the  gate- 
way and  meeting  place  where  the  cul- 
tures of  Latin  and  North  America  meet 
and  mingle. 

I  am  ceitain  that  this  exposition  will 
do  much  for  our  hemispheric  relations, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  House  will  adopt  this 
biU. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  nearly 
4  years  ago,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Represent- 
ative Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  first  pro- 
posed that  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  be  celebrated  with  a  Fair  of  the 
Americas. 

Today,  the  culmination  of  his  efforts 
is  before  this  House  In  H.R.  9247,  pro- 
viding for  U.S.  participation  In  this 
great  undertaking. 

Now  known  as  "HemisFair."  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cas to  whom  we  in  the  Southwest  are 
so  closely  tied.  It  Is  estimated  that  in 
1968,  more  than  10  million  people  will 
visit  this  showcase  of  all  that  is  good  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere — and  there  is 
Uttle  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  will  view  the  fair 
through  our  television  satellites. 

The  people  of  Hams  County.  Tex., 
some  200  miles  distant,  support  the  great 
effort  of  our  sister  city  in  commemorat- 
ing its  250th  anniversary.  We  share 
not  only  the  great  heritage  of  our  States 
history,  but  the  same  deep  and  abiding 
Interest  in,  and  friendship  for.  our  eood 
neighbors  to  the  south.  HemisFair  will 
not  only  benefit  San  Antonio,  but  in  mv 
judgment  will  be  of  great  help  to  ail 
areas  of  our  State  and  our  Nation.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
support  H.R.  9247. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  CTerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
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Hereby  recoEi\l7e3  the  Internatlonnl  eicpost- 
Uon,  HcinlEFair  1968  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
rtterrcd  to  iis  the  "exposition"),  which  is 
lielns  he'.d  at  Sin-Antomo.  Ttjcis.  in  1968, 
jis  All  ovenr-  flC5-!(Ti»"U  to  e.'ihnnce  the  existing 
tjrn'hcrhood  hetween  r.ew  world  r.niioris,  re- 
.TlJ'lrni  cpinmoii  ties,  Incrsnse  undPffnndln^. 
Xn<\  fortiiv  world  pence.  The  purposes  of 
!*jch  exposition  ore  to- 
ll) huuor  mid  clisphiy  tli")  diversified  <"»!- 
tiircx  of  Pall  >niericii.  including  the  history. 
[Wt.  1ndM?'rv.  I'onimerce.  and  economic  de- 
•.vioi>m«m  of  c.ich  of  the  tiattons  cf  the 
Western  Kcmlsp.'iere.  their  intprrelntloiishlpa 
.liid  common  tics,  and  the  rofitrlbtuinrs  to 
their  (*.e\e!opinent  from  Europe.   .\6ia.  and 

.IfTlC.T: 

'  iJi  encoilr  ise.  coincident  with  Hie  Olym- 
f(ic  C  nies  being  held  in  Mexico  City  in  lliM. 
'iniri.«t  trivel  iti  and  to  the  United  Stales, 
j?  lmulat.e  foreign  trade,  nnd  promote  cultural 
^fh;inges:  .ind 

•  3 1  commemorate  the  two  hundred  nnd 
diticth  .nnnlvcrsiiry  of  the  founding  of  hls- 
"Cnc  bilin^Mal  Sun  Antonio,  "the  gateway 
of  Latin  America". 

Sec.  2.  (r»i  To  implement  the  recognition 
riecl.ircd  in  the  first  *eci:on  of  this  Act.  the 
Pre.sidont.  throiii^h  the  Secret;vry  of  Coin- 
merce.  shall  cooperate  with  the  St;ite  of 
Tex.i3  with  respect  to,  and  detennme  the 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
nnrticipant  in  and  an  exhibitor  at.  the 
OKpositton. 

ibl  The  President  Is  authorized  atid  re- 
quested, by  proclamation  or  in  eucli  other 
Hianr.er  .'.s  he  may  deem  proper,  to  invite 
tiie  fci-eral  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign 
cbiintncs  to  ti^kc  part  in  the  exposition. 

I  Sec  3.  I  a  I  In  carrying  otit  his  duties  tinder 
3^*:nn  2ial  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
dommerce  shall  establish  a  ptannlnt;  staff 
tp  condiict  a  study  to  determine  titc  ni:inner 
HI  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
St-tcs  shall  tie  a  participant  in  and  an  ex- 
hibitor at  the  expositinn.  and  to  report  thcre- 
'Tfi  to  the  .Seoretriry  of  Commerce  nnd  the 
President. 

I  ibi  f  1 1  Th«  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  oti- 
thorired  to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the 
c|vil  ser>-lce  l;iws  und  the  Classihcntlop.  Act 
of  1949.  itich  oon^ultnnts  end  experts  as 
.f  deems  to  be  nece^ary  to  asrlst  the  plan- 
■ync  st,^;T  pstibli.^hed  under  stibsectlon  lai. 
I'er.sons  so  .i^painted  as  c-^nsult-ints  nnd  ex- 
perts, who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by 
•h'e  United  St,ite5,  shall  be  (A)  paid  com- 
pensation at  a  r.tte  not  to  exceed  *100  per 
s^em  white  engaged  In  the  work  of  such 
rflnr'-ine  staff,  and  iBl  reimbiirscd  for  travel 
■  r  necessary  expenses  incurred  while 
■■:-d.  liiclurtme  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
-ce.  n»  outhor'^ed  by  law  '3  U.S  C. 
TBiJ-ai  :oT  persons  in  th?  Government  service 
?pvpIoyed  intermittently. 

i2t   The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
tjed  to  appoin'  and  Kx  the  compensation  of 
'li*  m"mt>e'-«  of  ?"ch  planning  staff  and  such 
■      nd  other  staff  assistants 
'.o  enable  stich  planning 
'motions,  without  ree.ird 
;(■ ;.  c-  ci-.i;  5ir-.:<e  i,'w=  and  the  Classification 
.^c*  of  1949.  e'^cept  thai  no  person  appointed 
iJtnder  this  poraersph  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  m  excess  of  that  received  by 
persons  under  the  Classlflcatton  Act  of  1949 
'tr  performing  cnmpsrable  duties. 

I  Sec  4.  The  head  of  each  department, 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  is  authorized — 

.  1 .  TO  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
doinme— e  with  respect  to  determining  the 
aanrer  in  which  nnd  the  extent  to  which 
t|ie  Utilted  States  shr.U  be  a  participant  in 
and  an  exhibitor  at  the  exposition:  and 

i2i  to  mr.hc  avaMable  to  the  Secretary  of 
(Commerce,  from  time  to  time,  on  a  reim- 
iyjrsab'.e  basis,  -•j'-h  per-nnne]  ".«■  mny  be 
necessary  to  a?.slst  the  Pecrerary  of  Commerce 
III  carrying  out  His  tunctions  under  this  Act. 


Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  during  tlie  first  regular  session  of 
Congress  wliich  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 
^ctnieiit  of  this  Act  witli  respect  to  1 1 1  the 
flnrtiugs  derived  f.om  the  study  referred  to 
n  sci:tion  3,  together  with  such  recommen- 
UFtlor.B  as  the  Secret;iry  of  Commerce  and  the 
President  may  deem  appropriate  concerning 
the  most  effective  miiriner  of  representation 
of  tlic  United  St/iles  at  the  exposition,  and 
111]  the  iimount  of  appropriations  which  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  ruch  representation, 

-Sec.  C.  There  are  hereby  autliorljed  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $250,000  to  curry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

Mr,  FASCELL  aiitcrniptin','  thti  load- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr,  Chnirman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
.s-ideied  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  vv-as  no  ob.iection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MB.    GROSS 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  i  On  page 
S.  line  2,  strike  the  figure  "$2S0.0OO"  and  in- 
sert "S125.000" 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply 
regi'et  that  I  cannot  accept  the  kind  of- 
fer of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DE  LA  G.tRZAl.  I  first  Visited  the  Alamo 
many  years  ago.  I  am  sorry  that  by  of- 
fering the  amendment  I  have  to  forfeit 
in  this  fashion  my  right  to  the  recogni- 
tion in  the  Alamo  which  he  oBered. 

Mr,  Chaii'man,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  because  I  am  convinced  the 
expenditure  can  verv  v.ell  be  limited  to 
S123,000, 

Without  repeating  my  previous  argu- 
ment, I  again  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  ai:iount  allotted  to  the  Seattle 
Fair  for  the  preliminary  study  and  there 
was  no  complaint  that  the  amount  was 
inadequate, 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  no  re^ison  why 
5125,000  would  not  be  completely  ade- 
quate to  de:ermine  the  amount  and  the 
kind  of  participation  by  the  U,S,  Gov- 
ernment in  this  project, 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Missouri, 

Mr,  HALL,  Does  not  the  gentleman 
kno-v  the  old  sajang.  that  you  have  to  fly 
trwice  as  fast  as  a  nonnal  liar,  in  order 
to  keep  up  fith  the  truth  about  Texas? 
Therefore.  thl«!  request  is  perhaps  in  or- 
der, to  have  tvice  as  much  study  money 
as  we  had  for  the  Seattle  Fair  in  Fed- 
eral stuciy  and  participation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  see  that  mj'  good 
friend  from  Missouri  is  well  acquainted 
with  Texas  and  Texans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oprosition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  address  myself  to  this 
anendn-.ent  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  who  sat  through  all  of  the 
hearings  on  this  matter,  but  also  as  a 
member  of  the  bon-d  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  I  have  had  some 
experience — some  of  it  quite  unhappy — 
with  fairs  of  this  type. 
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Mr,  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  I  was 
more  than  cautious,  perhaps  because  of 
my  fxperieiice.  thr^n  som?  of  my  other 
coileugues  r.nd  because  of  that  fact.  1  was 
very  much  Inlcresroti  in  the  report  of 
the  economic  consultants  who  tes'.ified 
in  supiiort  of  the  Fan  Antonio  fair 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wan  very,  very  much 
convinced  that  they  had  been  most  con- 
servativo  in  their  iiro.ipction  of  attend- 
ance, and  I  am  completely  satisfied  as  to 
the  proposed  financial  success  of  Hemis- 
Fair, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  was  also  very  much 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  hired 
a  Mr,  Dingwall,  who  had  been  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Seattle  Worlds 
Fair,  Mr.  Dingnvall  addressed  himself  to 
the  matter  that  Seattle  had  used  only 
3125,000  in  their  original  plans.  As  re- 
lated to  thl<i  Inquiry,  Mr,  Dingwall  said 
at  page  22  of  the  hearings  as  follows: 

We  have  asked  for  more  here  than  Seattle 
did  some  years  ago  becau-ie  we  did  hope- 
Seattle  asked  for  $125,000  and  we  doubled 
that  because  we  would  hope  that  there  could 
be  some  design  work  undertaken  along  with 
the  writing  of  the  program  for  full  participa- 
tion, 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr,  Din.ijwall  was  sup- 
ported in  that  position  by  Mr.  Perry, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  design  and 
architecture  for  the  proposed  HemlsFair 
and  he  said  on  page  23  of  the  hearir.gs 
as  follows: 

It  was  our  consideration  that  architec- 
tural work  of  a  schematic  nature  should  ac- 
company the  program  work  done  by  those 
authorized  under  this  legislation. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  explaining  this 
as  a  result  of  an  inquiry  from  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr,  FRELiNCHTrvsEN  ]  as  to  what 
•Kchematic"  meant.  Mr,  Pen-y  said: 

,\  schematic  design  to  an  architect  Is  a 
technical  term  which  comprises  the  begin- 
ning stages  of  nrchitectural  work.  It  in- 
cludes conceptual  design  and  analysis  anii 
preliminary  cost  estimates.  This  would  ac- 
company the  programing  done  by  those  who 
would  be  doing  the  exhibit  planning. 

He  further  explained  to  us,  and  com- 
pletely to  my  satisfaction  and  to  that  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  by  doubling  the 
amount  they  couid  not  only  save  money 
but  save  time,  that  they  would  do  much 
of  the  architectural  design  and  project 
work  in  the  initial  stages  so  that  the  net 
effect,  by  doing  this  at  the  same  time 
they  were  doing  the  programing  with 
reference  to  the  initial  inquiry  as  ti  the 
feasibility  and  the  type  structure  we 
v,ould  have,  the  net  result  would  be  a 
substantial  savings  to  the  United  States 
and  would  probably  result  in  a  finer  and 
more  appropriate  exhibit  and  would  in 
the  long  run  save  time, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  the 
I•eso!uti^n.  the  gentleman  from  Texa.'- 
fMr.  Go.NZALE.:]  and  his  supporters,  did 
an  excellent  job  in  the  presentation  sub- 
mitted to  us.  They  included  a  complete 
statement  of  figures  and  a  projection  of 
expenditures  which  reached  the  sum  of 
S230,000,  and  indicated  that  if  there  were 
something  less  than  that  spent,  they 
would  only  ask  for  what  they  actually 
needed. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  this 
was  the  wise  way  to  approach  it,  and  for 
these  reasons  1  hope  the  amendment  is 
dcfc.f.tcd. 

Mr.  DERWIN3KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  was  intrigued  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  member 
of  the  committee  from  New  York  to  rise 
to  defend  this  fair  in  San  Antonio.  I 
would  lll:o  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House — I  believe  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  will  bear  me  out — that 
It  was  our  intention — as  we  discussed  the 
matter  in  the  subcommittee — that  the 
Commerce  Department,  in  working  on 
these  plans,  assumes  that  there  will  be 
no  question  of  participation  so  that  the 
major  emphasis  will  be  to  produce  the 
most  practical  possible  exhibit.  This  sur- 
vey is  not  in  the  nature  cf  deciding 
whether  or  not  we  shall  participate;  it 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  participa- 
tion wUl  take  place.  Tiierefore,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out.  the  funds  will  be 
a  practical  Investment  In  the  final  proj- 
ect. It  is  more  than  a  plan  to  determine 
a  course  of  action.  I  do  not  think  there 
la  any  need  of  reducing  this  amount,  but, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  it  must  be  utilized  to 
the  most  practical  extent  possible,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  ultimate  objective. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment,  although 
moderate  of  the  normal  standpoint  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  should  be  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAraMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man ;iom  Icwa  fMr.  Gross]. 
The  .imendment  was  rejected. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.     Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  SiX'aker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Olse.n-  of  Montana,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  thj  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iH.R.  9247)  to  provide  for 
participftion  of  the  United  States  in  the 
HcmisFair  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  in  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
583.  he  repoi-ted  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  .SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER,     The  question  is  on 
thepa.vnp.eof  theblll, 
Tneb:!I  w^aspas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tible. 
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Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
inat  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
'-ommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  cf  the  t.^nion  for  the  consideration 
n  the  bill  (H,R,  30)  to  provide  for  par- 
™P3''on  of  the  United  states  Jn  the 
"iter-Amerlcan  Cultural  and  Trade  Cen- 
•fr  in  Dade  County.  Fla.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THE   C01«MITTES:   OF  THE    WHOLS 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House 
on  the  a.'ate  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  30) ,  with  Mr. 
Olsek  o;  Montana  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Ml'.  Chairman.  H  R.  30.  as  amended, 
provides  for  the  partic'pafion  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade 
County.  Fla.,  known  as  Interama.  It 
authorizes  the  President  to  invite  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  to  take  part  in  this 
exposition,  and  to  appoint  a  commission- 
er for  Interama  who  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  President  may  assicn  to  him. 
Further,  the  bill  provides  certain  powers 
to  the  head  of  a  department  or  agency 
designated  by  the  President,  to  carry  out 
U.S.  participation  in  Interama.  The 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  is 
directed  to  report  on  the  proixised  nature 
and  extent  of  U.S.  participation  during 
the  early  part  of  the  forthcoming  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  are  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  him.  on  a  reimbursable 
ba.sis,  in  fulfilling  his  duties. 

The  legislation.  In  section  5,  authorizes 
fin  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  Sll 
million  to  carry  out  the  above  stated 
purposes,  as  well  an  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  SI  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1970  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  U.S.  exhibit  at  Interama. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
given  very  careful  study  to  this  legisla- 
tion. The  concept  of  Interama  as  a  per- 
manent year-round,  nonprofit,  self-sus- 
taining enterprise  for  the  development 
of  improved  relations  and  increased 
trade  with  the  Republics  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, has  already  been  endorsed  by  the 
Congress  and  granted  recognition  in  a 
Presidential  proclamation.  This  is  a 
carefully  thought  out  undertaking  and 
the  plans  for  it  are  being  Implemented  in 
accordance  with  the  very  thorough  and 
well  documented  feasibility  studies  con- 
ducted by  several  research  firms  with  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  recreational 
and  exposition  fields. 

To  date.  Interama  has  obtained  finan- 
cial resources  and  commitments  which 
already  approach  S150  milhon  and  give 
evidence  of  substantial  local  support, 
both  governmental  and  private,  for  this 
project.  The  full  scope  of  this  proposed 
S500  m.illion  undertaking  is  explained  In 
detail  in  the  statistical  table  which  ap- 
pears in  the  appendix  to  the  report  filed 
on  this  legislation, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  more  thing:  After  careful  considera- 
tion of  H,R,  30  In  open  hearings  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  our  committee  has 
amended  the  text  of  the  bill  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  principles  and 
procedures  which  our  Government  has 
used  in  the  past  and  is  using  currently, 
in  participating  in  various  international 
expositions.  We  also  received  assurances 
from  the  executive  branch  that  US.  par- 
ticipation in  Intrama  wUl  not  interfere 


with  the  securing  of  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Expositions  for 
the  celebration  of  the  U.S,  Bicentennial 
to  be  held  in  1975  or  1976. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly 
recommend  that  the  legislation  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  the  principal  sponsor,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  same 
area  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
who  today  sees  the  opportunity  for  at 
least  a  partial  fulfillment  of  a  lifelong 
dream  which  he  initiated  many,  many 
years  ago  and  which  has  been  close  to 
his  heart  for  all  this  long  period  of 
time — a  man  who  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  the  other  body  and  who  is 
now  building  for  himself  an  outstanding 
record  in  this  body.  It  is  reallv  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  my  coUeague.  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr,  Pepper], 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  thank  my 
able  and  veiT  generous  colleague  the 
gentlem.an  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell] 
for  his  kind  references  to  me.  I  partic- 
ularly want  to  commend  him  for  the 
splendid  leadership  he  has  given  not  only 
on  this  measure  but  to  so  manv  other 
measures  that  have  had  the  attention 
and  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  promote 
trade  and  cultural  exchange  and  friend- 
s!up  and  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  American  countries, 
which  is  the  primary  aim  and  purpose  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  this  bill  has  the  complete  sup- 
port of  the  Florida  delegation  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congre.ss.  While  this  bill 
H.R,  30.  happens  to  be  mv  bill  which  is 
being  coni;dercd  by  the  House  of  Rep-  ■. 
resentatives  today  as  amended  by  the  ' 
able  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  all 
the  members  of  the  Florida  delegation 
with  ihe  exception  of  one,  introduced  a 
companion  bill. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  the  two 
able  Republican  members  of  our  Florida 
delegati.on  introduced  the  .same  bill  and 
they  have  given  strong  and  most  help- 
ful and  commendable  support  to  this 
project  all  along  the  road  of  its  consider- 
ation In  the  Congress. 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  my  able  colleague 
has  been  generous  enough  to  say.  this  is 
an  old  dream  to  many  of  us — and  great 
credit  for  its  maturity  goes  to  many.  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  the  first  to  advocate 
thLs  iiupiring  center,  although  mv  wife 
and  I  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  centui-y  fol- 
lowing the  ;.xample  of  others  ahead  "of  us. 
have  done  what  we  could  to  push  tills 
great  project  forward  to  bring  about  a 
closer  relatlonsliip  and  understanding 
and  a  greater  degree  of  cultural  and 
business  exchange  b«wetn  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Latin  American  ccuntnes. 
All  of  us  believe  that  to  a  jreac  extent 
the  destiny  of  freedom  in  the  world  wHl 
be  determined  by  the  cooperat;on,  the 
unity,  and  the  strength  in  dedication  to 
peace  and  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  that  make  up  our  Western  Hem- 
isphere, 
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As  my  able  colleague  and  friend,  the 
Gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  PascellI 
has  said,  the  proposed  project  happens 
to  lie  In  my  district,  In  the  northr  rn  part 
of  Biscayne  Bay,  althou'.;h  very  proxi- 
mate also  to  the  district  of  ray  dis- 
tln'^uished  collesBue  and  friend,  the 
centleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI. 
Yet  I  did  not  come  to  be  a  supporter  of 
this  project  when  it  came  to  lie  in  my  dis- 
trict, proud  as  I  am  that  I  can  represent 
a  district  in  which  this  great  project 
Is  conceived  and,  I  hope,  will  come  to  its 
maeniflcent  maturity. 

In  March  1941,  when  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  and 
when  I  lived  in  Tallahassee.  Fla.,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State — almost  500 
miles  from  where  this  project  lies — I  in- 
troduced in  that  body  a  bill  the  title  of 
which  was  "to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pan  American  Center  at  Mi- 
ami. Fla..  for  the  coordination  of  com- 
mercial and  cultural  relations  between 
the  American  Republics,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

In  1950,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
pas.sed  measures  of  which  I  was  one  of 
the  authors  In  the  other  body.  On  Au- 
gust 25.  1950.  the  House  passed  one  of 
those  resolutions,  the  "resolving"  part  of 
which  I  should  like  to  read: 

Re-iOlicd  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  expresses  Ita  endorsement 
of  the  establl.-ihment  of  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In  Miami  as  a 
permanent  year-round,  nonproat  self-sus- 
tunlng  enterprise  for  the  development  of  Im- 
proved relations  and  Increased  trade  with  the 
kepubUca  of  Latin  America, 

In  1952,  tn  January,  President  Truman, 
pursuant  to  the  proviiilons  of  that  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Congress,  said — 
and  I  quote  only  a  part  of  the  declara- 
tion: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  consonance  with 
the  Joint  Resolution,  do  hereby  call  upon 
o£fSc!als  and  agencies  of  the  Government  to 
assist  ond  cooperate  with  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In  Miami.  Fla., 
and  I  Invite  the  participation  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Heml.^phe^e  therein. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  remains  before 
this  creat  project  comes  Into  establish- 
ment, early  maturity,  and  fruition  Is  the 
assurance  of  participation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  for  assur- 
ance of  participation  by  our  Govern- 
ment will  assure  participation  by  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  Everything 
is  now  ready  for  the  wheels  to  move 
toward  completion  of  the  project 
when  this  resolution  Is  adopted.  I  hope 
It  will  be  speedily  adopted  In  tills  House 
and  In  the  other  body.  State,  county, 
and  local  authorities  In  Florida  have 
advanced  $882,000  to  Inaugurate  and  to 
forward  Interama. 

We  have  1.700  acres  of  land  In  the 
northern  part  of  Biscayne  Bay  as  the  site 
of  the  center.  630  acres  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  prepared  for  building  sites. 
This  land  provided  by  the  city  of  Miami 
has  been  appraised  as  worth  S54  million. 

We  now  have  arrangements  with 
private  utilities.  Including  telephone, 
power,  and  light,  to  put  $15  million 
worth  of  instrumentalities  In  the  center. 


We  have  a  commitment  from  the  State 
of  Florida  to  build  $6  million  of  access 
and  Interior  roads  to  and  through  the 
site. 

We  have  a  commitment  from  Good- 
body  L  Co.  to  grant  the  authority,  which 
is  a  State  agency,  of  which  the  Governor 
of  Florida  is  the  honorary  chairman — one 
member  is  the  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Miami,  the  largest  bank  in 
Florida — an  additional  $13  million.  By 
letter  Goodbody  has  already  said  that  it 
is  ready  to  turn  that  money  over  to  the 
authority  on  the  basis  of  a  feasibility  re- 
port prepared  by  Economic  Research 
Associates,  an  outstanding  research 
agency  in  America.  That  firm,  which  Is 
located  in  Los  Angeles,  made  the  same 
Inquiry  for  Seattle  and  many  similar 
expositions.  That  makes  a  total  of  S21 
million  advanced  by  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing private  bond  houses  of  America — S8 
million  having  already  been  advanced  to 
the  authority  by  Goodbody,  part  of  which 
has  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
site. 

In  addition,  we  have  an  additional 
commitment  from  Goodbody  &  Co.  for 
SIO  million,  without  any  relation  to  the 
Federal  Government,  for  building  a  $10 
million  freedom  tower. 

The  theme  of  this  great  project  is  the 
American  way  of  life— progress  with 
freedom.  From  the  city  of  North  Miami 
S3.800.000  is  committed  for  the  installa- 
tion of  water  and  sewerage  facilities. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  commitment 
of  $12  million  from  International  Trade 
Mart,  a  private  agency:  and  in  addition 
to  that  we  have  a  commitment  from  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration 
for  a  loan,  adequately  secured,  as  the  re- 
search agencies  have  assured,  of  S22  mil- 
lion, to  buUd  all  the  buildings  required 
for  the  participation  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

In  fact  S4.5  million  of  $18.5  million 
principal  borrowed  from  CPA  by  the 
Miami  authority,  the  total  amount  of 
the  loan,  including  service  charges,  be- 
ing $22  million— is  for  the  building  of  a 
suitable  building  to  house  the  exhibit  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for 
which  exhibit  or  participation  we  seek 
authority  under  this  bill. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  great  project 
which  will  mean  so  much  to  the  progress 
of  freedom  in  our  hemisphere  is  await- 
ing only  a  commitment  for  participation 
by  the  Government  of  our  counti-y  in  a 
suitable  character  in  the  center  to  be- 
come an  exciting  reality. 

Our  attention  was  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  other 
body,  during  the  hearings,  to  the  fact 
that  this  bill  as  originally  drafted  was  an 
open-end  authorization.  It  was  said. 
"You  do  not  have  any  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  authorization." 

We  had  provided  in  the  original  bill 
that  the  character  of  the  exhibit  by  the 
United  States,  the  extent  of  it  and  its 
cost,  should  be  as  recommended  by  the 
department  or  the  agency  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  designated  by  the  President — 
such  report  to  be  made  to  the  Speaker 
and  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  other  body — and  as  the  Appropria- 


tions Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
might  determine  to  bo  appropriate  for  a 
suitable  exhibit  or  for  suitable  participa- 
tion  in  the  center,  by  our  Government. 
We  preferred  to  leave  it  that  way. 

But  to  satisfy  those  who  felt  there 
should  be  a  ceiling  to  the  authorization 
we  put  in  a  Hmitation  of  $11  million  as 
the  maximum  cost  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  could  Incur.  But  the 
amount  of  the  governmental  expendi- 
ture will  be  determined  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  department  or  agency 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  of 
course  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  matter  will  have 
the  consideration  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  also. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  this  is  a  meritorious  project. 
It  will  create  a  center  in  Miami,  where 
there  is  a  keen  awareness  of  our  intimate 
relationship  with  our  Latin  American 
friends  which  will  excitingly  portray  all 
the  free  nations  of  the  Americas;  a  great 
center  designed  in  a  beautiful  Florida 
setting  by  the  outstanding  architects  of 
the  Americas,  where  there  will  be  a  com- 
ing together  of  the  people  of  the  Amer- 
icas in  the  four  aspects  of  the  project 
which  are  contemplated  in  the  de.'iign— 
International,  Industrial,  cultural  and 
festival — all  to  promote  human  dignity 
and  freedom. 

I  add.  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  great  cap- 
stone of  this  project,  when  it  comes  to  its 
magnificent  completion,  will  be  a  trul; 
great  Inter-Amerlcan  University  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Miami 
where,  in  the  fallow  ground  of  American 
democracy,  boys  and  girls  from  Latin 
America  may  come  to  study,  and  to  then 
go  home  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  propaga- 
tion and  defense  of  democratic  faith  in 
the  Latin  American  countries,  which  are 
so  essential  to  our  security  and  our  wel- 
fare in  our  hemisphere. 

With  all  my  heart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  this  authorization  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j-leld  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  FascellI. 

Is  this  considered  to  be  a  permanent 
or  a  somewhat  temporary — meanin?  over 
a  period  of  years — establishment? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  wUi 
yield,  it  will  be  a  permanent  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Second,  is  It  to  be  re- 
garded as  something  in  the  nature  of  i 
trade  fair?  Could  the  gentleman  give  U-' 
a  little  more  detail  as  to  precisely  what 
is  to  be  accomplished? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  will  be  more  than 
a  trade  fair,  because  its  basic  concept  in- 
volves both  cultural  and  trade  considera- 
tions. It  will  have  all  of  the  norma. 
things  one  would  associate  with  an  in- 
ternational exposition,  but  it  will  go  far 
beyond  that,  in  that  the  exhibits  nill  no: 
be  static  but  will  be  flexible  exhibits,  t" 
tlie  sense  of  the  normal  kinds  of  exhiW 
one  thinks  of  In  an  exposition. 
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Also,  there  will  be  opportimity  for  the 
presentation  of  the  cultures  of  the  vari- 
ous countries  that  participate,  Latin 
American  and  others,  in  the  form  of  sym- 
phonies, dances,  art  exhibits,  and  otlier 
types  of  cultural  exhibits.  In  addition, 
there  wUI  be  the  normal  kind  of  a  trade 
mart  and  recreation  area,  together  with 
opportunities  for  seminars,  conferences, 
and  that  kind  of  tiling.  So  this  is  a 
combination  of  every  kind  of  concept  In 
the  field  of  expositions  that  you  might 
think  of,  but  not  a  normal  trade  exposi- 
tion within  the  narrow  meaning  of  that 
term.  It  is  not  simply  a  place  where  pro- 
ducers and  buyers  of  products  come  to 
e.tchange  ideas  with  respect  to  their 
products  and  to  carry  on  commercial 
transactions.  The  opportimity  for  that 
would  exist,  but  this  center  is  not  lim- 
ited to  that  concept.  Tliat  is  the  reason 
why  it  has  the  name  cultural  and  trade 
fair. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  to  say 
that  this  is  a  hemispheric  effort,  or  it  is  so 
envisioned.  In  other  words,  participa- 
tion will  be  invited  from  all  nations  of 
tfaisWestei-n  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  will  be  all  nations. 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman.  The  emphasis, 
of  course,  is  on  this  hemisphere  because 
of  the  nature  of  its  concept;  that  is.  of  an 
inter-American  exhibition.  However,  It 
will  be  open  to  all  nations  except  those 
that  are  Communist  dominated. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  So  that  if  a  European 
country  wanted  to  participate,  it  might 
do  so? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Very  definitely.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AD.^R.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  heartily  endorse  what 
my  able  colleague  said,  but  the  only  dif- 
ference is  our  authority,  with  the  money 
that  we  borrow  is  going  to  build  the 
buildinrts  for  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries without  any  cost  to  them  and  fur- 
nish it  to  them.  Tlieir  architects  will 
participate  with  ours.  Six  of  the  out- 
standing architects  in  Ameiica  headed 
by  Mr.  Edward  Durrell  Stone  and  Mr. 
Cerf,  dean  of  architecture  at  Harvard. 
Howevr.  In  the  case  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries other  than  those  In  om-  hemisphere. 
they  v.-ill  pay  for  their  own  buildings. 

Mr.  .\DAIR.  I  would  like  to  ask  either 
of  the  two  gentlemen  from  the  Miami 
wea  for  a  little  further  clarification  as 
to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  matter.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  request  is  for  an  au- 
thoilzation  of  SU  million  to  which  is  to 
oe  added  the  authoi-ization  for  four  an- 
nual SI  million  appropriations. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Tile  gentleman  Is  cor- 
Wt.    It  is  so  stated  In  the  report. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  So  the  request  Is  for  a 
total  at  this  time  of  $15  million. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  COT- 
r^ct.    It  is  not  to  exceed  $15  mllUon. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  it  anticipated  4  or  5 
yea.'s  hence  it  may  be  necessary  to  come 
"1  and  ask  for  further  authorization,  or 
js  it  anticipated  at  that  tinic  the  Institu- 
aon  will  be  self-maintaining? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  is  not  anticipated 
"lat  there  will  be  any  further  requests 


for  authorizations.     The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  My  final  question  is  this: 
There  have  been  a  number  of  figures 
mentioned  by  both  of  you  gentlemen. 
What  is  expected  to  be  the  overall  cost  of 
the  establishment  of  this  institution? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  is  projected  at  this 
point  that  the  total  cost  of  development 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  S500  mil- 
lion when  the  project  is  completed. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  how 
much  the, State  of  Florida  as  a  State  Is 
putting  in. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  State  of  Florida 
is  coming  Into  the  project  in  various 
aspects  of  it.  both  with  direct  cash,  which 
has  been  made  available  heretofore  to 
the  State  authority  called  the  Interna- 
tional Cultural  and  Trade  Center  Au- 
thority, and  also  by  virtue  of  a  commit- 
ment with  respect  to  the  construction  ef 
access  and  other  roads  in  the  project 
amounting  to  approximately  $6  million — 
or  $5.9  million.  I  believe,  to  be  exact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additionnl  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  State  has  already 
started  on  the  construction,  or  has  made 
commitments  with  respect  to  the  first 
S3  million  of  construction.  So  you  have 
a  total  participation  of  better  than  $6 
railUon  by  the  State  thus  far. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  How  about  the  county 
of  Dade  or  the  city  of  Miami  ? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  WeU,  the  county  par- 
ticipated with  respect  to  moneys  actually 
heretofore  made  available  to  the  Author- 
ity for  necessary  prelimlnar>'  expenses  in 
the  sum  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
amount,  but  it  is  detailed  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing  and  the  report.  The  city 
of  Miami,  of  course,  is  making  the  land 
available  to  the  Authority  under  a  sub- 
ordination agreement.  1.700  acres  of 
land,  title  to  which  was  actually  owned 
by  the  city  of  Miami  and  transferred  to 
the  State  authority. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  any  further 
Federal  contribution  beyond  the  amount 
asked  here? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  We  know  of  none. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Then  the  balance  of  the 
money,  of  the  $500  million,  to  which 
refeience  was  made,  would  come  from 
private  sources  or  other  nations? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  Is  correct.  It 
will  come  from  the  bonded  financing 
v.hich  has  already  been  arranged,  and 
which  has  been  alluded  to  and  Is  de- 
tailed in  the  report,  and  includes  all  of 
the  other  construction  and  other  con- 
tributions that  will  be  made  either  by 
private  organizations,  other  govern- 
ments, or  through  other  sources.  It 
would  be  non-U.S.  Federal,  in  other 
words. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  Is  a  far  different 
proposition  than  that  of  the  previous 
bill  providing  for  what  Is  called  Hemls- 
Fair,  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.    That,  I  hope. 


will  be  a  one-shot  affair,  insofar  as  a 
Federal  appropriation  is  concerned. 
This  is  a  permanent  institution. 

I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the 
Federal  Government,  although  it  has  al- 
ready put  up  or  has  made  available  $22 
million  through  a  so-called  loan  under 
the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion, and  another  $11  milhon  is  asked 
for  In  this  bill,  has  seen  the  end  of  the 
Federal  financing  of  this  project  as  it 
now  stands. 

I  sat  through  the  hearings  on  this 
bUl.  I  cannot  understand  why.  with 
$54  million  worth  of  real  estate  allegedly 
dedicated  to  this  project,  Floridians  can- 
not take  care  of  the  financing  without 
going  so  deeply  Into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. I  am  not  convinced  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able,  through  revenues  from 
tills  Interama.  to  retire  the  loan  that 
has  been  made.  In  other  words.  I  think 
that  already  too  much  dependence  has 
been  put  upon  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  affair.  Moreover.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  the  development  of  the  Trade 
Center  in  New  York  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  put  up  a  dime  so  far. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  city  of 
New  York  is  raising  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  on  its  own  from  various 
sources  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— from  private  and  public  sources 
in  the  State  and  city  of  New  York  to 
establish  its  trade  center. 

And  for  the  first  time  this  afternoon  I 
heard  Interama  emphasized  as  a  cul- 
tural center  as  well  as  a  trade  center. 
I  am  now  at  a  loss  now  to  know  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  cultural  center  or  a  trade 
center. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
in  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  a  member, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, dated  September  8,  1965.  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  states  that: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  unable  to 
advise  as  to  the  administration's  position  on 
this  matter. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  not  taken  a  position  and 
the  administration  is  not  either  in  favor 
of  or  against  this  proposal? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  no  far  as  I  can  remember  we 
had  no  witness  representing  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  before  the  subcom- 
mittee that  held  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  was  read- 
ing from  a  letter  that  appears  on  page 
6  of  the  report. 

Mt;.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  I  am  aware 
of  the  letter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Can  we  find  out  whether 
the  administration  has  a  position  for  or 
against  this  project? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  suggest— and  I 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  for  the  purpose — 
that  he  ask  the  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished    gentleman     from     Florida 
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whether  this  correctly  sets  forth  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  not  ex- 
pressed nn  opinion  for  or  against  the 
proposal? 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
eent)eman  will  yield.  I  would  not  want 
tb  add  or  detract  from  anything  which 
the  letter  says,  because  I  think  It  is  self- 
explanatory.  It  simply  says  that  the  de- 
pnrtments  in  their  submls.'jion  of  reports 
were  not  able  to  obtain  the  normal  pro 
foiTiia  statements,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  liad  no  objection  to  the  .submis- 
sion of  the  report  as  far  as  the  President's 
program  is  concerned.  I  would  further 
state  tliat  we  normally  do  not  call  and 
have  not  callrd  any  repicsentative  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  determine 
what  their  position  ii  with  respect  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As-  the  pentleman  well  knows,  the  only 
reason  the  statement  is  in  there  at  all  is 
because  under  the  Executive  procedure 
all  departments  are  required  to  clear 
their  reports  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  might  add  that  there  Is 
another  sentence  in  this  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State  wliich  concerns  me, 
and  it  reads  as  follows: 

But  before  the  Federal  Government  mnkes 
a  commitment  to  become  a  permanent  ex- 
httjiior  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  conflnn 
by  some  Independent  study  the  likelihood 
ot  partioipatlon  in  this  event  by  U.S.  private 
enterprise  and  Latin  American  countries. 

That  would  seem  to  be  a  recognition  at 
least  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
State  that  we  not  go  forward  with  this 
tmtil  these  questions  are  cleared  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
eentlen-.an  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GHOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  do  not  thinlc  that 
interpretation  is  going  to  be  put  on  that 
language.  I  would  simply  say,  though, 
that  the  economic  feasibility  studies 
which  are  available  and  which  are  a  part 
of  the  record  do  not  have  that  reserva- 
tion at  all,  as  has  been  testified  to  before 
the  committee  and  wliich  I  think  has 
substantially  satisfied  our  members. 
And  even  these  economic  feasibility 
studies  are  most  conservative.  So  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  applicability  of 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  or  the  interpretation 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina places  on  this  with  reference  to  his 
reser\ations  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  not  making  any 
reservation  at  all.  I  am  asking  for  a 
clarification.  The  letter  from  tho  De- 
partment of  State  T.as  written  appar- 
ently as  is  stated  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, in  reply  to  a  request  from  Chair- 
man Morgan  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment. What  1  have  read  is  a  part  of  the 
views. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     That  U  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And.  I  just  wondered 
whether  there  had  been  any  subsequent 
change  or  whether  ilie  gentleman  could 
now  tell  us  whether  tnere  Ls  approval  of 
this  project  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 


tration or  whether  it  is  neutral  or  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  their  state- 
ment of  position  is  as  expressed  in  that 
letter,  and  I  do  not  want  to  add  anything 
to  it  or  take  anything  from  it,  as  I  said 
earlier.  This  is  the  i-eason  for  the  re- 
port. I  would  simply  say  there  certainly 
would  not  be  any  re,~pr\ation  at  all  with 
refipcct  to  the  feasibility  study  because 
i.h.Tt  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  best 
organizations  we  have,  and  as  I  stated, 
in  a  very  conservative  manner. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  feas- 
ibility and  talldng  about  the  economics 
of  it.  it  can  stand  on  Its  own.  There 
misht  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  many  exhibitors  you  are  tioinj  to 
have  or  just  how  much  participation, 
until  you  actually  get  into  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  thin?. 

For  example  in  Seattle  and  New  York 
we  did  not  have  any  idea  as  to  liow  many 
people  were  soing  to  participate  when  we 
started.  So  one  could  naturally  and 
normally  have  a  resei-vation  with  re- 
spect to  the  extent  of  participation  by 
the  people.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
that  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ot  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  addit'onal  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemar 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion, I  say  again  that  we  must  under- 
stand, in  the  consideration  of  this  lezis- 
latlon,  that  here  we  are  being  asked  to 
underwrite  a  permanent  fair  or  trade 
center  or  cultural  center,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it — I  say  again  I  am  far 
from  convinced  that  the  S22  million 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
legedly on  loan  In  this  case,  and  the  Sll 
million  which  is  called  for  in  this  bill. 
will  be  the  end  of  the  financing  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
bill,  and  resei-ve  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  remind  the 
Members  that  with  respect  to  the  New 
York  World  s  Fair,  the  Federal  participa- 
tion was  $17  million.  The  only  way  the 
U.S.  Government  can  participate  In  these 
fairs  and  expositions  is  for  us  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  and  have  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  appropriate  the 
money.  Normally  the  Department  of 
Commerce  discharges  the  operational 
functions. 

In  comparison  with  any  of  the  proj- 
ects we  have  had  before  us  In  the  past 
10  years,  this  one  will  stand  on  its 
own  merits  as  being  as  good  or  better 
than  any  other  one.  The  feasibility 
studies  bear  that  out. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  concern 
with  respect  to  the  permanent  nature  of 
tills  matter  because  we  have  a  limitation 
on  the  authorization.  The  authorization 
is  also  subject  to  the  normal  appropria- 
tion processes.  Further.  I  see  nothing  to 
be  concerned  about  with  respect  to  the 
facilities  and  the  exposition  itself.  By 
all  of  the  criteria  for  U.S.  participation, 
by  any  standards  we  have  used  In  the 


past,  or  we  may  expect  to  use  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  would  think  that  we  could  go 
ahead  with  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers)  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  Interama 
legislation,  I  strongly  support  the  meas- 
ure before  the  House  today,  and  urj;e  its 
adiiption. 

This  week  this  House  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  upholding  freedom  in  this  hetnl- 
sphere  by  force  if  necessary.  As  .in  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  House  the 
overwhelming  support  on  this  resolution 
clearly  indicates  our  feehng  that  the 
wave  of  communism  must  be  stopped  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Caribbean  and  of  our  own 
country  as  well. 

Inteiama  is  a  fitting  sequel.  By  pro- 
moting international  understandine 
through  trade  and  commerce,  it  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  cooperation 
of  freedom-loving  people  throughout 
North  and  South  America. 

At  the  crossroad  of  inter-American 
travel,  Interama  will  Be  a  center  for  cul- 
tural exchange  and  cooperation. 

Interama  will  be  proof  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  trust  and 
faith  in  the  future  of  good  relations  be- 
tween our  ow-n  Nation  and  our  sister  Re- 
publics of  this  hemisphere.  It  will  be  a 
cornerstone  of  a  new  understanding 
through  peaceful  means  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all.  so  that  we  can  build  a 
more  durable  bridge  between  om-  people 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

(Mr.  GuRXEYl. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  support  this  bill, 
H.R.  30.  and  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Fas- 
cell  1. 

The  bm  has  been  fuUy  explained.  I 
would  like  to  perhaps  emphasize  this 
aspect:  While  we  are  here  asking  for  an 
authorization  for  a  permanent  exhibit  in 
this  trade  center  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  what  we  have  is  a  joint 
venture  of  the  local  people,  the  State  peo- 
ple, and  the  Federal  Governmonl.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  city  of  Miami 
has  put  up  1,700  acres  of  extremely  valu- 
able land  for  the  site  this  trade  center 
will  be  erected  on.  The  State  of  Florida 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  as 
an  additional  investment,  and  has  also 
pledged  the  cost  of  the  roads  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  Authority  is  bon-owing  up  to 
$11  million  to  develop  the  center.  Actu- 
ally, the  private  public  utilities  com- 
pinies  in  the  area  expect  to  invest  about 
$15  million  in  furnishing  utilities  for  this 
permanent  exposition.  So  it  is  indeed 
a  joint  venture  with  financial  partici- 
pation at  all  levels  of  government. 

It  will  serve  two  purposes:  First,  as 
economic  purpose.  It  wUl  generate  a 
trpmendous  amount  of  activity  for  this 
part  of  Florida,  and  for  the  whole  State 
of  Florida  and,  for  that  matter,  all  o'. 
the  United  States  and.  second,  of  !?reat 
Importance  is  the  good  relations  It  will 
generate  with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 
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Presidents  have  supported  this  as  far 
Iwck  as  President  Truman  and  President 
Eisenhower,  as  well  as  the  Congress  it- 
self I  would  like  to  refer  to  what  a  Re- 
publican President  .said  in  a  proclama- 
tion concerning  this  project : 

The  eticctlvc  functioning  of  the  center  will 
eccouriige  the  mutually  beneflclal  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  between  the  nations  of 
ilie  Western  Hemisphere,  thereby  fostering 
tlie  50l!ci.-ir;ty  of  thu  American  Republics. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  sound 
measure  and  I  fully  support  It.  I  hope 
the  Members  on  our  side  support  it  too  as 
well  as  those  on  the  Democrat  .<;ide, 

Th.e  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr,  HallI, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  am  unalterably 
oi)po;-;ed  to  this  grab  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  whatever  the  benefit  may  be — 
cultural  or  hemispherical  solidarity — or 
trade  fair  or  exposition — or  on  any  other 
basis.  We  do  enough  for  these  things, 
and  notions  through  the  UJJ.  and  its 
oJIslioots — foreign  aid,  the  OAS  and  so 
forth. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  people's  iiersonal 
Representatives,  elected  on  a  biennial 
basis,  because  they  are  the  keepers  ot  the 
taxpayers'  money,  of  the  Treasury,  the 
e.xchequer  and  as  I  say,  I  think  it  is  time 
the  House  of  Representatives  called  a 
sudden  halt  and  dug  their  heels  into  the 
ground  on  a  day  when  we  have  just  au- 
thorized a  study  to  the  tune  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  one  HemisFair  In 
Texas  in  the  interest  of  Latin  American 
relations  and  now  another  S37  million 
on  a  half -billion-dollar  project  for  exact- 
ly the  same  operation  in  another  south- 
ern area  of  the  United  States. 

I  object  to  this,  because  like  Sam 
Houston  said  when  he  was  in  the  Senate: 

I  am  positive  that  we  should  not  be  charl- 
tiible  with  the  ta.xpayers'  money. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  sure  we  will  ac- 
complish the  purpose  intended.  When 
the  International  Bureau  of  Exposi- 
tions— IBE — says  that  they  cannot  be 
interested  In  this  long-range  project,  I 
think  it  is  a  sorry  day  for  our  taxpayers 
and  I  doubt  if  the  Latin  Americans  can 
stand  much  more  loving  care  or  stand 
much  more  donations  on  our  part,  as  far 
as  their  participation  is  concerned, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  object  to  this 
bill.  I  re.sent  the  manner  in  which  it 
ha.s  been  brought  up  for  this  raid  on  the 
Treasury. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther reque.'ts  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment,  printed 
In  the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
Ihp  purpos';  of  amendment. 

Trie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  30 
•^  bm  to  provide  for   pnrtlclpnllon   of  the 

t.!-.itfd  states  in  the  Inter-Ametlcan  Cul- 

tnril  .>nd  Tride  C'l-nter  In  Dade  County, 

Florida,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  11  i-nacccd  hy  the  Senate  and  Hoicse 
°l  Repreaentatiixa  of  the  United  Stales  o/ 
America  fa  Cor.gress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized,  tlirough  such  deport- 


ment or  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  as  he  may  designate,  to  pro- 
vide for  tJnlled  Statee  participation  In  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "Inter- 
ama'). In  providing  for  United  States  par- 
ticipation, the  President  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Inter-American  Center  Authority  (an 
agency  of  the  State  of  Florida).  The  pur- 
poses of  Interama  are — 

( 1 )  to  provide  a  permanent  internattonal 
ceutf-r  which  will  rerve  as  a  meeting  ground 
for  the  governmenu  and  Industries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  of  other  areas  of 
the  world: 

(2)  to  foolUtite  broad  find  continuous  ex- 
chanpes  of  Ideas,  persons,  and  products 
through  cultural,  educational,  and  other  ex- 
changes: and 

13)  by  otiicr  appropriate  means,  to  pro- 
mote mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  end  to 
strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  the  tJnlted 
States  with  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized, 
by  proclamation  or  in  such  other  mnnner  as 
lie  may  deem  proper,  to  invite  the  several 
States  of  the  tJnlted  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  p.irt  In  I.nterama.  except  that 
no  Communist  de  facto  government  hold- 
ing any  people  in  subjugation  shall  be  in- 
vited to  participate. 

(b)  The  department  or  agency  In  the 
executive  br.'inch  designated  by  the  President 
under  the  first  ,«eci.lon  of  thta  Act  shall,  not 
later  than  February  15.  1966.  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Ap- 
propriations ot  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  nature,  extent,  and 
cost  of  United  States  partlcipetlon  In  Inter- 
ama and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  par- 
ticipation In  Interama  to  be  anticipated  on 
the  part  of  foreign  countries  (parllctUarly 
Latin  American  countries)  and  private  In- 
dustries. 

fjF.c.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  dejlgnatcd 
department  or  agency  a  Commissioner  for 
Inter.ima  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  who  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of 
the  Federal  Esecutlve  Salary  Schedule,  Sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  desig- 
nated department  or  agency,  the  Commis- 
sioner for  Interama  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  the  President  may  prescribe  to  carry  out 
this  Act, 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  head  of  the  designated  de- 
partment or  agency  is  authorized— 

(!)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  persons  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws  and  the 
Classincatlon  Act  of  1949:  except  that  no 
person  so  appointed  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  In  excess  of  that  received  by 
persons  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
for  the  performance  of  comparable  duties: 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  (5  U,S.C,  65a) : 

(3)  to  enter  Into  contract.'^: 

(4)  to  select,  purchase,  rent,  construct,  or 
oth-rwl,sc  acquire  exhibits.  Including  mate- 
rials and  equipment  therefor,  and  to  provide 
for  the  tr.iniipcrtulon.  Insurance,  display, 
maintenance,  and  dismantling  thereof: 

1 51  to  Incur  such  other  expenses  as  may 
be  necessary;  and 

(6)  to  accept  donations  of  money,  prop- 
erly, and  services  and  the  loan  of  property. 

.Sec.  4.  The  head  of  ench  department. 
agency,  or  Ir^trumentallty  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  head  of  the 
designated  department  or  agency  with  re- 
spect to  determining  the  manner  In  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  participant  In  and  an  exhibitor 
at  Interama;  and 


(2)  to  make  available  to  the  head  ot  the 
designated  department  or  agency,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  him  la  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlHted  not  to  e.\ceed  »11,000,000  to  pro- 
vide for  United  States  participation  In 
Intcriima  under  this  Act,  ot  which  not  to 
exceed  S250,OO0  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congre.is  under  section  2(b)  of  this 
Act.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
In  subsection  (a),  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  »l,000.0O0  an- 
nually for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968. 
1969,  and  1970  for  the  maintenance  of 
United  Sutcs  InstallaUons  and  activities  at 
Interama. 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading  of 
the  substitute  committee  amendment  i , 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OrFEHEO   BT   MR,    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Gross;  On 
page  9.  line  17.  strike  •$250,000"  and  insert 
■'$125,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr 
Gross)  in  support  of  his  amendment, 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
not  w  ant  the  Floridians  who  are  support- 
ing this  proposition  to  feel  slighted  for 
I  offered  the  same  amendment  to  the 
HemisFair  bill.  Again.  I  am  convinced 
that  S125.000  is  more  than  ample  for 
those  who  will  prepare  and  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  possibly  spend  $250,000,  I 
join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  in  saying  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  sometime  soon 
there  ought  to  tie  some  disposition  in 
favor  of  a  little  economy  in  matters  of 
this  kind  where  economy  can  easily  be 
effected.  This  is  an  excellent  time  and 
place  to  start. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  labor  under  no 
illusion  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  my 
amendment  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
extravagance  in  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  erid  soon, 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
of  any  fair  or  exposition  that  has  paid 
itself  out  in  his  hfetlme  or  mine?  Does 
he  know  of  any  successful  so-called  in- 
ternational fair  including  the  last  one 
in  New  York  State? 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  re- 
marked, we  have  the  verj"  recent  example 
of  the  New  York  fair  which  has  failed 
to  come  anywhere  cl(jse  to  paying  its 
way, 

Mr,  HALL.  There  was  the  first 
World's  Fair  or  International  Exposition 
that  I  can  remember — the  one  in  1933 
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In  Chicaso.  That  was  the  first  one  in 
thts  century  and  then  the  two  In  New 
York,  in  addition  to  the  one  that  Is  going 
on  at  this  time — plus  the  one  in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  and  Seattle;  and  these  fairs 
or  expositions  so  far  as  I  know  have  all 
been  failures  financially,  in  spite  of  the 
glowing  advance  predictions  of  what  was 
expected  and  what  was  to  happen  in  the 
future. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  encourage  the  committee  to  support 

it: 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Wliile 
I  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  my  col- 
leagues with  respect  to  the  general  policy 
of  U.S.  participation  in  trade  fairs  and 
expositions,  the  facts  of  life  are  that  we 
have  long  had  such  a  national  policy  be- 
cause we  have  deemed  it  in  our  national 
Interest  to  participate  In  fairs  and  ex- 
positions both  abroad  and  at  home. 

I  would  disagree  most  vehemently  with 
the  conclusion  that  tho.se  fairs  and  those 
expositions  and  our  participation  in  them 
as  a  National  Government  has  been  a 
failure.  Quiie  to  the  contrary.  All  the 
evidence  is  that  such  participation  has 
been  an  outstanding  success,  and  that 
there  Is  very  good  reason  for  us  to  par- 
ticipate either  on  the  basis  of  business 
and  economics  or  on  the  basis  of  culture. 

I  would  think  that  this  is  a  wise  policy 
that  we  have  followed  and  that  we  should 
continue  to  follow  it. 

With  respect  to  general  authorization, 
that  is  another  subject.  It  might  very 
well  be  that  at  sometime  in  the  future, 
this  body  or  the  other  body  might  wish 
to  consider  neneral  authorization  with 
respect  to  U.S.  participation  in  domestic 
exhibitions  in  the  same  fashion  that  we 
now  have  general  authorization  with 
respect  to  participation  in  international 
exhibitions.  I  think  that  would  be  a  far 
better  way  to  proceed.  But  until  that 
decision  is  made  and  until  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  or  some  other  appro- 
pi-iate  Department  is  given  the  general 
authority  to  est.iblish  the  criteria,  to 
handle  applications,  to  pass  on  them, 
and  the  neces.'iaiy  funds  to  carry  out  the 
job  with  respect  to  U.S.  participation  in 
domestic  fairs,  we  must  proceed  as  we 
are  doing  today:  on  an  indiridua!  ba.sis. 

This  is  our  national  practice  and  policy, 
both  at  the  administrative  level  and  at 
the  congressional  level.  Go  far.  it  has 
stood  us  in  irood  standlnc.  We  have 
resened  to  ourselves,  as  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  this  body,  the  right  to  review, 
through  the  authorization  process  and 
the  appropiiation  process  and  by  open 
debate  on  this  floor,  the  right  to  review 
and  to  make  the  determination  in  each 
case.  That  Jias  been  our  policy  and  I 
think  ic  is  a  good  policy.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  my  friend  will 
speak  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  h^ve  been  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JONAS  The  gentleman  has  been 
talking,  I  think,  about  the  general  propo- 


sition. But  I  would  like  some  informa- 
tion on  why  it  would  be  expected  to  cost 
8250,000  to  make  up  a  report  that  must 
be  filed  by  February  15,  1966.  I  rather 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  am  skeptical  that  that  $250,000  can 
well  be  spent  in  preparing  a  report. 

When  the  amendment  was  offered,  it 
struck  me  that  it  was  a  sensible  one.  I 
should  like  to  have  some  discussion  or 
some  information  Indicating  why  it  is 
felt  that  $250,000  could  properly  be 
spent. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  trust  the  gentleman 
will  not  think  I  am  facetious  in  response 
to  his  very  genuine  inquiry.  But  if  we 
are  talking  in  round  sums,  we  might  I'ery 
well  ask  the  question.  What  is  the  basis 
for  the  proposed  S125.000,  other  than 
an  opinion,  with  which  I  do  not  argue? 
I  think  that  the  gentleman's  question  Is 
a  very  sincere  inqiury  and  I  should  at- 
tempt to  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Did  the  committee  have 
any  information  on  which  the  S250.000 
fij;ure  was  established?  Did  the  com- 
mittee determine  how  many  people 
would  be  employed  or  engaged  and  what 
would  be  the  extent  of  the  investiga- 
tion? 

Mr.  F.^SCELL.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  with  the  limitation  we 
have  in  the  bill,  not  to  exceed  3250,000, 
the  gentleman's  appropriation  commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  reach  Its  own  con- 
clusions. We  do,  however,  have  an  esti- 
mate with  respect  to  the  budget  break- 
downi  of  the  .5250,000.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
detail  it  on  the  record  here.  It  is  avail- 
able. I  shall  be  glad  to  read  it  to  the 
gentleman  in  full  right  now. 
Mr.   JONAS.    Mr.   Chairman,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  FASCELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.    I  think  that  would  be 
helpful  to  some  of  us.    I  should  like  to 
know  on  what  basis  the  8250,000  estimate 
was  made. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  First,  it  is  an  estimate 
and  is  subject  to  the  appropriations 
process.  Further,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  study  may  be  undertaken 
with  the  help  of  the  per.sonnel  of  the 
executive  depi'.rtments.  If  the  appropria- 
tions committee  would  let  them  do  so. 
and  in  that  event  the  actual  cost  may  be 
smaller.  But  they  cannot  undertake 
.such  a  study  and  write  a  report  with- 
out specific  authorization.  That  is  the 
reason  we  have  it  in  this  form.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  placed  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  that  may  be  spent  for  this 
punjose.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
if  it  can  be  done  for  less,  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  it  .so  done.  The  esti- 
mates which  we  have  are  as  follows: 
Planning  funds  expenditures 

Per  year 

U.S.  Coouriisaloner S30.000 

Deputy  Comraiasioner 17.500 

AUministratlve  assistant 10.000 

Archltecturnl  and  engineering  fees..     45.  000 

Cnncc.Ptunl  cxtilbit  development 15.000 

OiQce  and  other  expenses: 

Secretarla; 6.000 

Clerical 10,000 

Conferences  and  meetings 20,  000 

Contracted  services 3.000 

Rent 2.  500 

Furnishings  and  equipment 10.000 

Supplies 3.000 
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Planning  fund)  expenditures — Continued 
Office  and  other  expenses — Con.  Per  year 

Telephone  and  telegraph f4  ooo 

Postage j,joo 

Travel 30.000 

Professional 30, 000 

Total 227.200 

Plus  10  percent  contingency 22.  vjo 

Total 249,  920 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
so  that  he  may  continue. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  might  add  that  when 
one  considers  in  the  case  of  New  York  it 
was  approximately  S300.000  and  in  the 
case  of  Seattle  S125.000.  there  can  be  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  amount. 
B.ised  on  the  experience  we  have  had  In 
the  past,  this  limitation  has  been  fixed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thought  the  limitation 
was  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  a  study  which  Is  to  be 
filed  on  Februai-y  15,  1966. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  related 
a  number  of  annual  salaries,  including 
$20,000  to  one  man.  Are  these  to  be  on 
a  full-year  basis,  or  are  the  salaries  for 
only  4  or  5  months,  until  the  report  is 
completed? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No:  they  will  be  con- 
tinuing. The  gentleman  will  note  the 
language  that  the  limitation  Is  within  the 
total  authorization. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  the  limitation  is  on 
what  can  be  spent  for  preparing  the 
report. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  understand.  That  is 
a  technical  breakout  for  accounting  pur- 
poses. Tlie  limitation  is  within  the  total 
authorization. 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  understand  that. 

Ml-.  FASCELL.  The  fact  is  there  wiU 
be  a  U.S.  Commissioner  who  will  be  a 
U.S.  Commissioner  for  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  the  authorization.  Technically, 
the  breakout  for  the  study  will  be  for 
whatever  would  be  applicable  to  the 
study. 

Mr.  JONAS.  So  it  will  not  cost  $250,000 
to  make  the  report? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Obviously,  it  probably 
will  not.    I  agree. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  there  is  a  sav- 
ing clause  that  "Sums  appropriated  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended." 

If  they  did  not  spend  $250,000.  the 
funds  would  still  be  there  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would  want  me  to  say.  be- 
cause he  has  already  said  it,  that  this  Is 
a  limitation  out  of  the  authorization  of 
sn  miUion.  The  $11  million  will  be 
available  tmtll  spent.  1  assume  they  will 
not  spend  more  money  for  preparing  the 
report,  after  the  report  is  completed  and 
filed. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  this  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
propriations process. 
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While  I  respect  the  gentleman  who  of- 
fered the  amendment  for  his  sincerity,  I 
believe  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
Is  not  necessary,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gaossl. 

Tiie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vig- 
orously support  this  legislation,  H.R.  30. 
to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Inter-.'Vmerlcan  Cultural  and  Trade  Cen- 
ter in  Dade  County,  Pla. 

Interama  was  established  as  a  State 
of  Florida  agency  in  1951  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  agency  is  to  do  whatever  may 
be  necessary  for  the  establishment,  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation  and 
financing  of  an  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  in  or  neai-  Miami,  Fla., 
as  a  permanent  enterprise. 

The  character  and  purpose  of  Interama 
were  outlined  in  1251  b.v  Dr.  W.  H. 
Walker,  the  first  chairman  of  the  orga- 
nization, and  a  distinguished  Ploridian, 
who  said: 

Tiio  worldwide  Communist  drive  must  be 
met  by  a  stronger  one  for  truth,  frqedom  and 
demoriMcy.  If  communism  continues  to 
Eprcail  the  next  5  yc.irs  as  It  has  the  past  6, 
a  majority  of  the  world's  population  will  be 
under  Kremlin  control.  ctre;itlj-  enhancing  the 
sosslbnity  of  eventual  Russian  mllltarv  vic- 
tory. The  nations  of  this  hemisphere'  con- 
stitute ft  strong  and  unconquerable  group  If 
■Jiey  will  stand  solidly  together  and  restr.iln 
communism  within  their  own  borders.  Un- 
less tlio  tjnitcd  States  can  solidly  cement  Its 
relations  with  the  Latin  American  people.  It 
Is  in  a  poor  position  to  do  so  In  other  far- 
away countries. 

Interama  is  to  be  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  our  Nation's  interest  in  our 
iiemisphere — a  living  reminder  of  our 
belief  in  representative  government  and 
freedom  for  all  people.  This  lasting 
memorial  to  the  Amedcas  will  stand  as  a 
strong  example  to  other  nations  in  our 
desire  for  a  permanent  peace  and  secu- 
rity for  our  area  and  of  the  world. 

I  am  hopeful  the  House  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  important  project,  which  has 
had  the  backing  of  the  last  five  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  the  Florida 
congres-slonal  delegation,  the  Governor 
and  cabinet  of  Florida,  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  the  citizens  of  our  State. 

In  these  days  of  continuing  crisis  in 
Latin  America  we  need  tliis  concrete  dis- 
play or  the  cultures  of  North  and  South 
America  to  stand  not  only  as  an  example 
of  our  mutual  desire  for  freedom,  but 
also  as  a  bulwark  in  our  national  defense 
effort. 

Participation  by  our  Government  will 
Insure  the  success  of  Interama  and  prove 
the  purpose  of  the  undertaking  as  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Walker:  meeting  the  Com- 
mumst  threat  with  truth,  freedom  and 
democracy  through  this  hemispheric  il- 
lustration of  solidarity. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chninnan.  I  rise 
to  support  of  H.R.  30.  which  requests 
Federal  participation  in  Interama. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  my  belief 
'hat  this  permanent  international  ex- 
Position  will  reflect  favorably,  not  onlv 
on  m.v  State  of  Florida,  but  on  the  entire 
countrj-  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of 
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the  world.  For,  Interama  will  be  the 
world's  first  living  exposition  and,  as 
such,  win  be  a  showcase  to  which  the  en- 
tire Nation  can  look  with  pride. 

Out  of  the  estimated  $500  million  this 
project  will  cost,  Mr.  Chairman.  Inter- 
ama seeks  no  more  than  $11  million  for 
the  Federal  exhibit.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  this  Is  an  investment  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  an  exhibit  that 
will  attract  an  estimated  75  million  visi- 
tors in  the  first  5  years.  Thousands  will 
be  visiting  Interama  from  countries 
throughout  the  world  and  it  is  here  that 
the  United  States,  through  its  exhibit, 
can  proudly  display  the  American  way 
of  life  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  total  of  $17  million  was  authorized  for 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  the  Sll  mil- 
lion asked  here  today  for  Interama — 
considering  its  permanency — is  not  un- 
reasonable. Nor  is  it  unreasonable 
when  one  considers  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  Interama;  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  relations  and  in- 
creased trade  with  the  Republics  of  Latin 
America,  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

The  theme  of  Interama  Is,  appropri- 
ately, "Progress  Through  Freedom." 
As  such,  Interama  will  start  as  a  living 
monument  to  the  gi'eat  American  way  of 
life.  The  Federal  exhibit  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  overall  imaginative  program 
and  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  this 
bill  will  be  enacted  into  public  law. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposal  for  an  Inter-American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  as  embodied  in  H.R. 
30  should  recei\e  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pkp- 
perI.  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  efforts 
to  secure  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  what  is  otherwise  described  as 
Interama.  With  special  emphasis  on 
exhibits  and  a  pavilion  of  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  it  will  become  a  per- 
manent international  exposition  to  por- 
tray the  American  way  of  life  and  will 
strengthen  our  ties  with  other  nations 
of  this  hemisphere. 

The  proposal  is  most  attractive  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  a  permanent  year 
round,  nonprofit  and  a  self-sustaining 
enterprise  but  also  because  its  avowed 
and  most  worthwhile  objective  is  to  im- 
prove relations  through  trade  with  the 
republics  of  Latin  America.  If  we  can 
encourage  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices between  the  nations  oLthe  Western 
Hemisphere  then  such  an  exchange  will 
undoubtedly  foster  the  solidarity  of  the 
American  Republics. 

Alre.idy  an  neency  known  as  the  In- 
ter-American Center  Authority  has  been 
created  by  the  Florida  Lesislature  and  it 
has  already  obtained  approval  of  a  $22 
million  dollar  loan  from  the  community 
facilities  administration.  Tlie  State  of 
FlDiida.  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority 
and  others  have  made  contributions  of 
more  than  $800,000  for  studies  for  pre- 
liminary design  and  engineering  data,  to 
determine  the  scope  and  cost  of  the  In- 
terama program.  A  S21  million  bond  is- 
sue has  already  been  validated  by  the 


circuit  court  of  Dade  County  and  also  by 

the  Florida  Supreme  Court. 

Back  In  1961  a  1.700  acre  tract  of  land 
was  acquired  in  northeast  Dade  County 
with  appraised  value  in  excess  of  S50  mil- 
lion. The  financial  resources  and  com- 
mitments of  Interama  already  ap- 
proached S150  million  which  proves  there 
is  substantial  State,  and  local  financial 
support  for  this  project.  Set  off  against 
such  impressive  figtires  there  is  the  pres- 
ent request  for  not  more  than  $11  million 
in  Federal  money  for  the  installation  of 
exhibits  and  equipment  of  the  U.S.  pa\11- 
lon  at  Interama.  There  is  an  additional 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  not  to 
exceed  SI  million  annually  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  U.S.  exhibit 
at  the  U.S.  pavilion. 

This  Is  a  well-conceived  project  but 
best  of  aU  is  the  potential  in  terms  of  the 
anticipated  effect  of  our  participation 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  always  been  a 
full-time  supporter  of  foreign  aid 
projects  and  have  not  always  been  in 
favor  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  but  I  support  a  project  of  this 
kind  because  this  is  the  very  finest  way 
to  encourage  educational,  scientific  and 
other  exchanges  among  the  American 
Republics  consistent  with  out  commit- 
ments with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
H.R.  30  is  a  good  bill  and  desenes  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRmXn.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl,  30)  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Cen- 
ter in  Dade  County.  Fla.,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
582,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Under  the  rule,  the  previous  question 
is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
Che  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime  a;id  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  U  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aiinounced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  ix)int  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present-  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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Tht    question   was   taken:    and   there 
Here — yeas    255.    nays    112,    answered 
■present"  1,  not  voting  64.  as  follows: 
(Ro'.I  No.  316 1 
Yeas — 255 


.^l»lr 

CreeM.  Pn 

Phil  bin 

.Ad.ims 

Qrelgg 

Pifkle 

..»<lcl;.hbo 

Gr:der 

Pike 

Albsrl 

GrfPtha 

Poiige 

Af.derron. 

Gumey 

Po.>l 

Teiin. 

H  \4iin.  Ga. 

Price 

.^nnur.zlo 

Haeru.  Calif. 

Pucin.«kt 

A*hlev 

Hiiiey 

Purcol'- 

Aspij;an 

Hnlpem 

Quillen 

Ayres 

Hamilton 

Rrud.UI 

Biindstra 

Hanley 

RedUa 

Beckworth 

Hanna 

Rcld.N  V. 

Ber.reM 

K-^nsen.  Iowa 

Ro.fel 

ainpiiam 

llath-.iway 

Beu.*.* 

Blat.'!lk 

H.iwklnt 

RhoJes,  Pa. 

BOKR! 

Hav> 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Qo.ai^d 

Hebrrt 

Rivers.  Aljiska 

BradetniiS 

He-hier 

RobQfts 

arook* 

Hcl^toekl 

Rodino 

Brown.  Calif. 

Honon 

Rogers,  Colo. 

3:oyhlll.  Va. 

Howard 

Rnt;erT=.  Fla. 

Burke 

Hull 

Roger!.  Tex. 

Btirleson 

Hungate 

R^nan 

Burton.  Call.'. 

Huot 

Roncallo 

Cnbcll 

I^hord 

Rooncy.  Pa. 

Cai:an 

Irwin 

Ro'^'i'that 

Ciimeron 

J.tcobP 

Roetenkowskl 

Cjrcy 

Jnrman 

Roush 

Cawy 

Joel£OU 

Roybal 

Celler 

Johnson.  Cailf 

Ryan 

Clark 

Johnson.  Pa. 

St  Oermaln 

Clevenger 

JotAs 

St.  Ongo 

Cohe'.an 

Kr,rsteii 

Savior 

Collier 

Karth 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Kee 

Schlsler 

Cor.yMs 

Kelly 

Schniidhauser 

Cooley 

Keoeh 

.Sch'.veiker 

Corbett 

Kine.  Calif 

Secrest 

C-orman 

King.  Utah 

Selden 

Cral'.'y 

Kltwan 

Shipley 

Cramer 

Koniegay 

Sickles 

CuU'er 

Krebs 

Sikes 

CuniLlngham 

Latta 

Si&k 

Curtln 

Leggelt 

Smith.  Iowa 

Daddarlo 

Long.  la. 

Smith.  Va. 

Dngue 

Long.  Md. 

Siagpers 

DanicLs 

^ve 

Sieed 

Divls.  Oa. 

McCarthy 

StraMon 

D-.iwson 

McDowell 

Stubblefleld 

•ie  lii  Garza 

McFall 

SiiU'.van 

Delaney 

MtOrath 

Sweeney 

Dent 

McMillan 

Taylor 

atr::  lr.skl 

McV  icker 

Teagtie,  Calif. 

Dl:.geU 

Mochen 

Teaguc.  Tex. 

Donohiie 

Mackav 

Tenzer 

Doni 

Madden 

Thomp-ion.  N.J 

Di;.^ki 

MailMard 

Thomson.  Wla. 

Duncan,  Oreg, 

Martin,  Mass. 

To  Id 

Dwyer 

M:ithl:l« 

Trimble 

Dy.^1 

Mat.^unaga 

Tinincy 

Hdmor.dson 

Matthew.s 

Tuppcr 

ETar..6.  Colo. 

May 

ruten 

Everett 

Mtcd.% 

Udall 

Par>»;e:a 

Mills 

unman 

Pascell 

Mililsh 

'■'an  Detrlln 

FM3h:in 

Mink 

Vanik 

Fl'f.OT 

Mlifliall 

Vivian 

Flood 

Moorhead 

Wiigyonner 

Flynt 

Morgan 

W^.U-.er,  N.  Mex 

Holey 

Morris 

V'a:k;ns 

Pord. 

Morrison 

\Vat.-on 

William  D 

Mor^e 

Watts 

Praser 

Mo'.her 

Weliner 

Prledel 

Moss 

Whalley 

Pulton.  Pa 

Mulier 

White.  Idaho 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Murpny.  til. 

White.  Tex- 

Fuqua 

.Ved7! 

Whltener 

G.iliaeher 

O  H  .ra  Mich. 

WIdniiU 

Qefys 

OLsen,  Mom. 

Willis 

Glaltno 

01>cr..  Minn. 

WUion, 

aibbons 

ONc-al.  Ga. 

Ch.arlef  K. 

Ollbert 

O  Neli;.  Mass. 

Wolff 

OUapan 

O;  linger 

■.Vrlght 

Gonzaloz 

PaTman 

Tate.s 

Orabowfkl 

Pepper 

Toi'.ng 

Oray 

Peril  na 

NAYS— 112 

ZaMoclEl 

ASblf. 

Baldwin 

BroomAeM 

Ab^'methy 

Hates 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

..\nrlrev.s. 

Batim 

Buchanan 

Glenn 

Belcher 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

.\r-drew?. 

Bell 

CahUl 

N  Dak. 

Berr:o 

Callaway 

.\reni1.«i 

Belts 

Carter 

.Vsn  brook 

Br:.y 

Cederberg 

.Ash  more 

Bro.-k 

Chamtjerlain 

Chelf 

He;;dor»!on 

Poff 

Clarry 

Hutchinson 

Quie 

ClaWion.  Del 

Jernlugs 

Race 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Mo. 

R^-id,  ni. 

Cci  nole 

It".st*?:.meler 

Remecke 

Curtis 

Keith 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Da.if.  Wis. 

King.N.T, 

Roblson 

Dcvme 

Kutikci 

Roorey,  N.Y. 

Difiilnton 

Laird 

Roudebush 

Dole 

Lnngen 

Rumsfeld 

Downing 

Leanon 

Satter&eld 

Duncan.  Trnr 

L(pj:comb 

Srhreebell 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McCIory 

Shrlver 

EUswcrth 

McCullofh 

Skubltz 

Frle.born 

McDadc 

Slack 

Pindtoy 

MicGrcgor 

Smith.  Calif. 

Fountain 

Mackle 

SiiilTord 

C3Lh:nes 

Mal.on 

Stalbaum 

Cr'iodell 

Maish 

Stanton 

Grpcn.  Greg. 

Martl.'i,  Nebr. 

Taicott 

Grlffln 

M  chel 

Tuck 

Gro.'S 

Mlz.i 

Utt 

Orover 

Moore 

Vlgorlto 

GubHer 

Natcher 

Walker.  Miss. 

Hall 

Nelsen 

WlllianM 

Hardy 

O'Konskl 

Wilson,  Bob 

Harf.Iia 

Patten 

Wyatt 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Pelly 

Wydler 

Haney,  Mich. 

Pirnle 

Younger 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Dow 

NOT  VOTING— 64 

Anderson,  U. 

Pino 

MiUer 

Andrews, 

Fogarty 

Moeller 

Gt«rge  W. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Monagan 

Barlni^ 

Frellnyhuyaen 

Morton 

Barrett 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

BoiUllg 

Haileck 

Murray 

Bolton 

Han.Hen,  Idaho 

Nix 

Bonner 

amsen,  Waih. 

O'Brien 

Bow 

Harris 

O  Kara.  m. 

Burton,  Utah 

Heriong 

Passman 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hicks 

Powell 

Clausen, 

Hoi  1  field 

Resnick 

Don  H. 

Holland 

Roosevelt 

Colmer 

Hosmer 

Scott 

Denton 

Jobniiou,  Oltla 

Senner 

Diggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dowdy 

Kluczynsltl 

Springer 

hdwards,  Calif 

Landriun 

Stephens 

Evl.Ts,  Tenu. 

Llndiiay 

Thomas 

Fallon 

Mcfwen 

Tliompson.  Tex 

Farnsley 

Macdonald 

Toll 

Parnum 

Mcntn.  Ala. 

Whltten 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Hallcck. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Gerald  R  Ford. 

Mr.  Tlioma*  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Alabam.i. 

Mr.  Garmr.tz  with  Mi".  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Coorge  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Fallon  witli  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Ui.'h. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Whltten  witli  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  IdaiK . 

Mr.  Barr.-tt  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Nix  With  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Kiuczynski  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washlng- 
t'in. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Heriong. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  O'Hora  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Farnum  with  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  DOW  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "present." 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  and  Mr. 
LANGEN  changed  their  votes  from  ■•yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recort'ed. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENER.^  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
^Tr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leRisIative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  reraarkis  on 
the  bilb  H.R.  9247  and  H.R.  30,  both  of 
which  were  .just  passed  by  the  House, 
during  the  general  debate  on  both  of 
those  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MONEY  SPEAKS  LOUDER  THAN 
WORDS 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
adage  that  "money  speaks  louder  than 
words,"  may  have  been  an  important 
underlying  factor  in  what  appeals  to  be 
a  more  reasonable  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Pakistan  and  India  in  resolving  their 
differences  over  Kashmir.  Buried  be- 
neath this  morning's  headlines  concern- 
ing a  possible  cease-tiro,  was  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  World  Bank  that  it 
had  postponed  indefinitely  a  meeting 
scheduled  for  tomorrow  of  nine  Western 
nations  that  were  supposed  to  pledge 
contributions  to  finance  the  first  year  of 
a  new  Pakistani  o-year  plan  for  economic 
development. 

The  World  Bank  said  the  session  could 
not  be  held  at  present  because  of  the 
"abnormal  conditions  in  the  subcon- 
tinent. A  meeting  will  be  convened  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,"  a  spokes- 
man said. 

Pakistan  was  seeking  the  equivalent  of 
S500  million  for  the  first  year  of  its  third 
5-year  plan.  Currently,  World  Bank 
economic  assistance  to  India  amounts  to 
approximately  SI  billion  per  year. 

As  the  ranking  Minonty  Member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  which  has  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion both  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  World  Bank  for  this  timely 
action. 

The  threat  to  postpone  massive  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  recipient  nations  in- 
volved in  costly  wars  can  be  a  very  real 
deterrent  to  those  who  threaten  world 
peace.  I  would  personally  recommend 
that  any  and  all  World  Bank  meetings 
leading  to  new  economic  commitment! 
be  postponed  until  the  Kashmir  question 
is  settled. 

Moreover,  under  the  anti-aggression 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
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Act.  of  1963,  the  President  has  the  au- 
thoiity  to  cut  off  all  unilateral  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  India  and  Pakistan  at  any 
Ume  he  deems  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat  to  out  off  or 
postpone  large-scale  World  Bank  eco- 
nomic aid  to  these  two  countries  may 
very  well  turn  out  to  have  been  the  single 
most  importAtt  factor  In  bringing  about 
a  cea3e-fire.      ' 


AMERICA'S    DWINDLING    WATER 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoijs  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  taken  notice  of  America's 
dwindling  water  supply.  Various  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  this  year,  or  is 
presently  under  consideration,  which 
would  assist  in  the  alleviation  of  the 
water  supply  problem — on  a  long-range 
basis. 

None  of  these  proposals  or  programs 
vrill  solve  the  problem  next  week  or  at 
any  time  in  the  immediate  future. 

Something  must  be  done  now — to  alert 
the  American  public  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  to  point  out  to  all  of  our 
citizens  various  ways  through  which  they, 
in  their  own  homes  and  on  their  own 
Jobs,  can  help  their  country  in  what  Is 
rapidly  becoming  a  desperate  situation. 

For  tWs  reason,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing that  the  President  desigmate 
November,  as  National  Water  Conserva- 
tion Month  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  water  conservation  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  health  and  the  national 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  notified  the  Presi- 
dent of  my  proposal  and  I  hope  to  have 
his  support  in  this  worthwhile  endeavor. 
I  hope  also  to  have  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 


HUGH  LAWSON  WHITE 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.slssippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
people  of  MLssissippi  today  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  of  her  most  productive  and 
illustrious  sons.     Hugh  Lawson  White, 
wice  Governor  of   Mississippi,   quiet'y 
passed  away  September  19,  in  Jackson. 
Mtheaaeof  84. 

Governor  Wlrite  contributed  to  his 
leilow  man  at  every  step  in  his  busv  life. 
^  energetic  devotion  to  economic  prog- 
ress was  the  main  theme  of  his  being. 
Men  during  the  closing  chapter  of  his 
we.  Governor  -White  tirelessly  boosted 
Dis  state,  inspired  its  people,  and  ex- 
pressed faith  in  its  future.  His  monu- 
ments are  of  his  own  erection.  The  din 
founding  the  industrial  worker  will 
«^no  into  history  as  a  tribute  to  the 
saiance  agriculture  with  industry  pro- 


gram which  was  conceived,  nurtured,  and 
ripened  by  the  intellect  of  Hugh  VPhlte. 

Loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Governor  White's  towering  strength 
will  be  irreplaceable  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  friends.  The  world  is  a 
better  place  because  he  passed  our  way. 

I  a.sk  consent  to  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  the  death  of 
Governor  White  which  appeared  in  the 
McComb,  Miss.,  Enterprise  Journal  on 
September  20. 1965.  It  follows: 
Gov.  Hugh  WHrrE  MotniKED  .at  84 — Stati. 
Crrr  Lo.se  a  Favorite  Son 
(By  Charles  B.  Gordon) 

McComb's  proudest  native  son  who  became 
Governor  of  Mississippi  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions, died  at  his  home  m  Jackson  early 
Monday  at  the  age  of  84. 

Hugh  Lawson  White,  son  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain and  IMrs.  John  J.  VVhlte  of  McComb,  suc- 
cumbed peacefully  to  a  heart  attack  brought 
on  by  his  advanced  age,  relatives  said. 

Mississippi  olBclais  Issued  formal  an- 
nouncements of  his  death  early  today,  then 
ordered  that  flags  at  the  capitoi,  which  he 
graced  in  two  notably  successful  terms  as 
Governor,  be  lowered  at  half  mast. 

FUNERAL  PLANS 

Governor  White's  body  was  scheduled  to  lie 
In  state  at  the  new  capitoi  from  2  p.m.  to 
8  p.m.  today.  Funeral  services  wlU  be  held 
at  U  am.  Tuesday  at  one  of  Jackson's  Bap- 
tist churches. 

The  body  will  be  brought  to  McComb  to 
J.  J.  White  Memorial  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch  for 
final  services  set  for  2  pm.  tomorrow. 

Burial  will  take  place  in  the  family  mauso- 
leum in  Hollywood  Cemetery  by  the  side  of 
his  illustrious  parents  and  his  first  wife,  who 
died  5  years  ago  last  May  13. 

Governor  White's  death  came  1  week  after 
this  gratMul  community  tendered  him 
a  "Hugh  White  Day."  which  he  attended  and 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest. 

HISTORIC  PAMILY 

Governor  White  was  born  here  August  19. 
1831,  a  son  of  Capt.  J.  J.  and  Helen  Tyree 
White  who  had  settled  near  Summit  and 
operated  a  sawmill  after  Captain  White  com- 
pleted his  long  tour  of  duty  as  a  Confederate 
soldier. 

Not  long  after  McComb  came  Into  official 
existence  In  1872.  Captain  White  moved  his 
mill  and  his  family  to  what  la  now  the 
Whitestown  community  of  McComb. 

The  venerable  rebel  and  his  wife  had  three 
sons — Will.  John  J.,  and  Hugh  L — aU  now 
deceased.  Will  White  made  his  home  at  Pass 
Christian,  and  J.  J.  White,  Jr.,  operated  a 
lavmdry  and  other  businesses  In  McComb  un- 
til his  death  about  16  years  ago. 

White  attended  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi after  his  graduation  from  the  McComb 
schools.  He  did  not  graduate  but  returned  to 
the  city  to  enter  the  family  lumber  business. 

ADVANCED  SWIFTLY 

He  swiftly  gained  a  place  of  stature  In  the 
area's  business  and  banking  life  that  foretold 
of  the  immensity  of  his  economic  future  and 
his  productive  work  for  his  Slate. 

When  the  pine  forests  of  this  immediate 
community  reached  a  point  of  decline  that 
made  the  move  necessary,  he  moved  the  lum- 
ber business  to  Columbia,  where  he  attained 
new  heights  of  success  over  many  fine  years. 

He  had  married  Miss  Judith  Sugg,'  who 
came  from  Providence.  Ky.,  to  teach  piano  in 
McComb  Female  College,  later  a  part  of  Bel- 
haven  College  at  Jackson. 

The  Whites  had  no  clilldren.  After  her 
death  he  married  the  former  Miss  Maxlne 
Maxwell,  who  survives  as  the  widow. 

FEW  RELATIVES 

Of  the  Immediate  White  family,  only  the 
following  nieces  and  nephews  survive; 

Mrs.  Helen  White  Brumfleld.  McComb; 
Hugh  Johnson.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Ratliff  and  Mrs. 


Howard  Rankin.  Columbia,  and  Mrs.  Gen^e 

Evans,  Jackson. 

He  served  as  mayor  of  Columbia  on  three 
different  occasions,  then  fixed  his  sights  oa 
State  office.  He  was  elected  Governor  In 
1936  and  fostered  the  now  famous  balance 
agriculture  with  industry  program.  The 
project  sought  to  equalize  the  industrial 
work  force  with  the  traditional  agriculture. 

SECOND  TERM 

Ho  was  elected  to  a  second  term  as  Gover- 
nor 111  1952-56  and  sandwiched  a  term  in  the 
St.nte  legislature  during  1944-48. 

Among  his  many  philanthrophles  is  the 
church  in  McComb  that  is  a  memorial  to  his 
father  and  a  S50.00O  contribution  to  Bel- 
haven  College  for  a  new  dormitory  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  mother. 

WEDS  AGAIN 

In  April  1962.  he  honeymooned  with  his 
40-year-old  bride  in  New  Orleans. 

"Its  the  condition,  the  attitude,  and  the 
health  of  the  man  that  make  the  difference," 
he  said  in  an  interview, 

"Who  knows?  She  may  be  too  old  for  me," 
said  White  with  a  smile. 

"He  may  be  right, "  his  bride  said.  "I  have 
a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  him  and  the 
busy  schedtile  he  keeps." 

LOVED  PROGRESS 

"I'm  not  as  Interested  In  holding  a  political 
Job  as  I  am  In  seeing  the  State  move  for- 
ward." he  said. 

This  philosophy  pushed  the  State  ahead 
at  a  pace  that  has  been  unequaled. 

White  was  a  true  southern  gentleman  who 
was  seldom  seen  without  a  coat  and  a  rose 
in  his  label. 

"I  want  to  see  at  least  one  Industry  in 
every  one  of  the  82  counties."  White  said.  "111 
work  for  Mississippi  Just  as  long  a.s  I  have 
breath  to  travel." 


SHARING    OF    FEDERAL    RE\'ENUES 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  >:ew  York.  Jacob  K.  J.-wits. 
speaking  before  the  New  York  State 
County  Officers  Association  in  New  York 
City,  proposed  a  thoughtful  and  work- 
able plan  for  the  sharing  of  Federal  tax 
revenues  with  the  States.  Our  States 
need  additional  funds  if  they  are  to  in- 
stitute and  maintain  vital  programs — 
particularly  in  education  and  health.  I 
Intend  to  cosponsor  the  Javits  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  that  serious 
discussion  and  debate  on  this  proposal 
can  begin  now. 

A  Federal-State  tax  revenue  sharing 
plan  was  first  suggested  several  years 
ago,  yet  there  has  been  little  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  and  certainly  no 
concrete  action  on  the  proposal  since 
that  time. 

The  need  for  remission  of  certain  Fed- 
eral tax  moneys  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties Is  increasingly  clear.  Property  taxes 
on  which  much  of  education  depends 
have  rl.sen  about  as  hi.gh  as  they  can  go. 
yet  the  cost  of  education  and  other 
needed  sen-ices  and  facilities  continues 
to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Senator  Javits  has  proposed  a  neces- 
sary  and   feasible   piece   of   legislation. 
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Under  his  proposal,  1  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent income  tax  base  would  be  deposited 
In  a  trust  fund.  EiRhty  percent  of  this 
fund  would  then  be  allocated  to  the 
States,  on  the  basis  of  population.  State 
efforts  to  raise  their  own  revenue  would 
not  be  discouraced,  however,  becau.se 
State  shares  would  be  increased  or  de- 
creased depending  on  the  ratio  of  State- 
local  Reneral  revenues  to  personal  in- 
come in  the  State  compared  to  the  na- 
tional aviragc  ratio.  The  rcmainins  20 
percent  would  be  distributed  to  the  12  or 
15  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  in- 
comes. 

States  could  use  these  moneys  only  for 
prosram.s  tliat  would  benefit  directly  the 
greatest  number  of  people  in  the  State — 
such  as  in  the  fields  of  health  and  edu- 
cation. Equitable  sharing  by  States  with 
local  governments  would  also  be  insured. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
In  spon.-?orins  legislation  along  these 
lines  and  I  compliment  him  on  his  initi- 
ative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  carried  a  descriptive  article  on 
Senator  Javits'  bill  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent editorial  commending  his  sugges- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
these  two  articles  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
IProiD  the  W.nshlngton  Post,  Sept.  82,  1965] 

Javits  Bkeaks  Thhocch 
'  Senfttor  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs  deserves  a  burst  of 
npplatiEc  for  iinroduclng  a  bill  that  would 
provide  Jor  the  sljarlng  of  surplus  Federal 
revenues  with  the  States.  The  prospect  for 
tax  legislation  sponsored  by  a  member  of  the 
minority  party  rannot  be  regarded  as 
auspicious.  But  Mr.  Javits  is  performing  the 
necessary  task  of  bringing  a  controversial 
proposal  to  the  attention  of  Congress  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  jAvrrs'  point  of  departure  has  already 
been  amply  discussed  by  proponents  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  The  Federal  Government, 
under  conditions  of  high  employment,  will 
collect  more  tax  moneys  lhf:n  It  can  wisely 
spend.  The  State  and  local  governments  will 
be  spending  more  money  than  they  can  raise 
tbrouBh  efficient  measures  of  taxation.  Both 
probienis — the  embarrassing  affluence  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  pressing  needs 
of  State  and  local  governments — can  be 
neatly  solved  through  a  program  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing. 

In  the  Senator's  thoughtful  proposal,  1 
percent  of  the  current  Income  lax  base — 
about  $2  5  billion — would  be  deposited  In  a 
trust  fund  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  would 
then  be  allocated  to  the  States.  Each  year 
80  percent  would  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  20  percent  would  be  di- 
vided among  the  12  or  15  States  with  lowest 
per  capita  Incomes. 

The  Federal  grants  would  be  used  only  to 
support  programs  In  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  This  constraint 
would  leave  the  States  and  localities  ample 
freedom  of  action,  while  precluding  the 
support  of  programs  such  as  highway  con- 
struction that  are  already  heavily  funded 
by  the  Congress. 

The  revenue  sharing  plan  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Walter  W.  Heller,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  But 
the  President,  seemingly  piqued  by  a  pre- 
mature leak,  has  maintained  an  air  of  chilly 
disdain.  It  would  be  Ironic  Indeed  If  this 
Important  proposal,  the  brainchild  of  a  Dem- 
ocrat, should  become  the  property  of  the 
oppceltlon. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  1905 1 

Untteo   States-State  Tax-Skabikg  Plan 
Revived  by  Javits 
(By  Prank  Porter) 

A  leading  Republican  Senator  plucked  a 
controversial  Federal-State  revenue-sharing 
plan  off  the  administration's  back  burner 
yestcrd;  y  and  siid  lie  will  offer  11  as  legisla- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  current  session. 

"I  think  It  Is  now  generally  agreed  that 
some  form  oCFederal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  government  is  necessary  but  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  serious  discussion."  said  Sen- 
ator jAcoa  K.  jAvrrs,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

"Debate  should  begin,  and  decisions 
should  be  made  on  a  tax-sharing  plan  before 
State  and  local  governments  become  com- 
pletely Inund.itcd  In  the  flood  of  demands 
for  new  services  and  facilities,  particularly 
lu  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare." Javits  told  the  New  York  State  County 
Oaicers  Association  In  New  York  City. 

jAvrrs  thereby  stole  a  march  on  the  White 
House  lt.self,  which  put  the  plan  under  wraps 
last  fall  after  Its  leaked  details  aroused  In- 
tense opposition,  particularly  In  labor  and 
liberal  circles. 

Since  then,  however.  It  has  attracted  wide- 
spread grassroots  Interest,  particularly 
among  State  and  local  officials  feeling  a 
flrianclal  pinch. 

Republicans  have  made  political  capital  of 
It.  During  last  fall's  presidential  campaign, 
even  Barry  Goldwater  embraced  the  concept, 
fatheied  5  years  ago  by  Walter  W.  Heller 
shortly  before  he  became  President  Ken- 
nedy's chief  economic  adviser.  It  was  a 
prime  topic  of  discussion  at  the  Republican 
Go\-ernors  conference  earlier  this  year. 

But  the  administration  is  apparently  un- 
moved by  the  Javits  initiative.  A  White 
House  source  said  last  night  that  the  reve- 
nue-sharing plan  is  a  "dead  duck"  and  that 
there  Is  no  present  intention  of  reviving  It. 

The  Javits  bill  would  follow  closely  the 
Heller  concept  as  developed  last  year  by  a 
Presidential  task  force  headed  by  Joseph  A. 
Pechman.  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  The 
White  House  has  never  released  the  Pech- 
man  report. 

The  carefully  drawn  measure  also  contains 
a  number  of  safeguards  and  limitations 
which  should  go  far  to  conciliate  both  con- 
servative and  liberal  critics. 

It  would  create  a  special  trust  fund  of  1 
percent  of  the  individual  Income  tax  base — 
or  about  S2.5  billion  annually  under  present 
conditions. 

Eighty  percent  of  these  funds  would  be 
allocated  the  States  In  proportion  to  their 
population.  To  maintain  State  efforts  to 
raise  their  own  revenue,  however,  these 
amounts  would  be  Increased  or  diminished 
by  the  amount  the  ratio  of  State-local  gen- 
eral revenues  to  personal  Income  In  the 
State  exceeded  or  lagged  the  national  ratio. 

The  other  20  percent  would  be  distributed 
to  the  12  or  15  States  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  Incomes. 

The  funds  could  be  used  only  for  health, 
education,  and  welfare  to  benefit  directly 
the  greatest  number  of  people  In  a  State. 
E.irUer  critics  had  opposed  a  no-strlnga-tjrpe 
distribution  on  grounds  the  funds  might  be 
misused — say  for  an  ornate  Governor's  man- 
sion, or  for  highways  at  the  expense  of 
education. 

The  bill  also  would  require  an  audit  of 
how  the  funds  are  used,  the  equitable  shar- 
ing of  funds  by  the  States  with  local  govern- 
ments, and  certification  that  projects  fi- 
nanced by  these  revenues  comply  with  oil 
Federal  laws,  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  whether 
the  majority  leader  has  cleared  this  with 
the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  cleaied  thU 
with  the  Republican  whip,  the  acting 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  my  understanding  that  this  matter 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority  whip. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  witlidraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

-ilr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imamnjous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns^oday  it  adjourns  to  meet  at  11 

o'clock  tomorrow. 


SUGAR  ACT  A  HEAVY  BURDEN  ON 
CONSUMERS 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reco::d  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bin 
(H.R.  11135)  proposing  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  is  in  direct 
conflict  wi'.h  avowed  U.S.  objectives  In 
foreign  trade. 

Acting  under  auth.ority  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1952,  U.S.  negotiators 
at  Geneva  are  striving  for  lower  trade 
baniers  so  as  to  promote  a  freer  move- 
ment of  commerce  among  nations.  The 
objective  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
was  to  eliminate  or  reduce  quotas  and 
other  restrictive  devices  imposed  by  other 
nations  which  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  American  products. 

We  could  examine  more  easily  and  ac- 
curately the  mote  in  the  eye  of  others 
if  we  would  first  remove  the  beam  from 
our  own. 

The  Sugar  Act  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Of  all  American  schemes  to  rig  mar- 
kets and  control  production — and  we 
have  them  in  embarrassing  abundance— 
this  one  should  qualify  as  the  prototype 
for  complexity,  extent  of  Governmenl 
power  and  absence  of  competitive  con- 
ditions. It  makes  the  SecretaiT  of 
Agriculture  the  absolute  czar  of  sugar 
Not  one  pound  can  move  legally  without 
his  authority. 

The  act  has  several  purposes: 

First.  To  protect  domestic  producers. 
The  tropics  are  best  suited  to  sucar  pro- 
duction, and  because  of  this,  little  or  no 
sugar  would  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  were  it  not  for  protection.  On- 
der  the  Sugar  Act,  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  sugar  we  use  is  produced 
domestically. 

Second.  To  assure  dependable  sup- 
plies. Foreign  countries  providing  us 
with  the  other  40  percent  of  our  require- 


ments are  guaranteed  premium  prices. 
Because  U.S.  prices  are  higher,  depend- 
able supplies  are  assured. 

Third.  To  stabilize  prices  at  reasonable 
levels.  Under  successive  Sujar  Acts, 
prices  have  relatively  remained  stable. 

This  should  not  be  surprising.  If  Gov- 
ernment controlled  the  supply  of  shoes 
the  same  as  sugar,  the  American  con- 
sumer could  be  assured  stable  shoe  p;  ices. 
But  SI 5  shoes  would  probably  be  selling 
for  S25.  Prices  which  are  pegged  high 
and  kept  there  by  tight  Government 
controls  are  naturally  very  .'itpble. 

Whether  the.se  stable  prices  r.re  rea- 
sonable is  open  to  question.  If  the 
American  homemaker  were  confronted 
with  the  choice  between  Canada-priced 
sugar— currently  about  8  cents  e  pound 
on  the  crocery  shelf — and  U.S.-pilccd 
sugar— about  11  cents — she  would 
quickly  identify  the  Canadian  item  as 
reasonable  and  the  U.S.  item  as  not.  As 
a  practical  matter  she  has  no  such 
choice. 

jfow  the  phocram  opehates 

Currently,  the  world  price  of  raw  sugar 
Is  about  S2  a  hundredweight.  The  com- 
parable U.S.  price  is  about  S5.50.  These 
figures  are  adjusted  for  transportation 
and  the  taiiff  fee  of  62  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, which  applies  to  all  imports  ex- 
cept those  from  the  Philippines.  Under 
a  treaty  agreement,  the  Philippine  sugar 
tariff  is  on  a  graduated  scale  which  vvUl 
not  reach  the  full  amount  imposed  on 
other  countries  until  1975. 

The  inflated  U.S.  price  is  achieved  and 
maintained  through  supply  control  which 
is  completely  in  charge  of  the  Secietaiy 
of  Apiculture.  By  controlling  all  mar- 
Itetincs  and  imports,  he  forces  prices  to 
the  desired  artificial  level  and  keeps  them 
there. 

Coniress  specifies  what  coimtries  will 
share  in  the  foreign  quotas,  how  big  a 
piece  each  will  get  and  who  will  share  in 
the  fill-in  business  when — due  to  the 
weather  or  other  factors — countries  do 
not  meet  their  quotas. 

The  U.S.  part  of  the  pie  is  also  con- 
trolled by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Production  is  controlled  through  Federal 
llcen.sing  of  mills.  Each  mill  contracts 
for  supplies  from  Individual  farmers. 
Authority  for  acreage  allotments  is  also 
in  the  act.  as  a  secondary  means  of  pro- 
duction control. 

US.  farmers  benefit  from  two  forms  of 
Government  action.  They  produce  for 
the  artificially  high  market  price.  They 
also  get  the  advantage  of  direct 
pajments. 

Tlinse  payments  are  graduated,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  farm.  They 
range  from  30  cents  per  hundredweight 
lof  the  big  farms  to  80  cents  for  Uie 
smallest. 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  these 
payments  to  some  Individual  corapany- 
larmers.  here  are  the  25  highest  pay- 
ments for  the  1963  crop: 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp..  Florida:  $1,104,- 
013.05. 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co., 
^"0.,  Hawaii:  SI. 074.520.77. 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii: 
»i4,5o2.89. 

C.  Brewer  Puei1,o  Rico,  Inc.,  Puei-to 
Rico:  $569,233.42. 


Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii: 
$559,892.84. 

Waialua  Ag.  Co.,  Ltd.,  HawaU: 
S549.392.78. 

Okeelnnta  Sugar  Refinery.  Florida: 
$548,282.33. 

Luce  &  Co.,  Puerto  Rico:  $539,645.20, 

Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  Hawaii:  S460.- 
721.35. 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $444,- 
611.23. 

Kckaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii ;  S399,- 
285.52. 

Grove  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $368,- 
795.14. 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  Hawau:  S362 - 
866.55. 

Hawaiian  Ag.  Co.,  Hawaii:  S359.090.02. 

South  Coast  Corp..  Louisiana:  $356,- 
593.10. 

Antonio  Roig  Sucrs.  S.  en  C,  Puerto 
Rico:  3346,517.03. 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii: 
$344,705.63. 

Kohala  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $322- 
175.94. 

Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  HawaU:  $312,- 
628.01. 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hawaii:  $298,- 
803.48. 

Wailuku  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $296, 
631.39. 

McBryde  Sugar  Co..  Ltd.,  HawaU: 
$294,161.87. 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  HawaU' 
$287,647.39. 

Sue  J.  Serralles,  Puerto  Rioo:  $273,- 
404.51. 

Onomea  Sugar  Co.,  Hawaii:  $268.- 
893.31. 

Because  of  these  direct  payments — 
and  the  62  cent  tariff — raw  sugar  pro- 
duced locally  is  about  SI. 20  per  hundred- 
weight more  costly  than  sugar  imported 
imder  quotas  from  foreign  producers.  It 
is  about  S4.70  higher  than  the  price  at 
which  sugar  presently  moves  in  world 
markets. 

COST  op  progham 

It  Is  apparent  from  this  that  the  Sugar 
Act  is  very  costly  for  U.S.  consumers. 
For  example,  the  shelf  price  of  sugar  in 
Canada  recently  was  8  cents  a  poimd 
compared  with  11  cents  in  the  United 
States.  Canada  is  within  a  British-pro- 
tected market  and  prices  below  8  cents 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

At  present  prices,  the  value  of  the 
"quota  premium" — approximately  the 
difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  U.S.  price  of  raw  sugar— is  about 
$3.50,  or  $70  a  ton.  If  the  United  States 
consumes  10  miUlon  tons  as  expected 
during  the  next  year,  this  means  the 
Sugar  Act  will  impose  a  burden  of  at  least 
$700  million  on  U.S.  consumers. 

Of  the  10  mUlion  tons,  about  4  million 
wUl  be  purchased  under  foreign  quotas. 
Thus,  the  "quota  premium"  for  the  for- 
eign part  alone  is  about  $280  million. 

Tills  bill  will  authorize  the  program  for 
5  years.  If  prices  average  out  at  present 
levels  for  the  5  years,  this  legislation  will 
put  a  burden  of  about  S3.5  billion  on  con- 
sumers for  tlie  whole  package,  or  $1.4  hU- 
lion  for  the  foreign  aid  part  alone. 

A  proper  evaluation  of  the  program's 
cost  must  of  course  give  consideration  to 
the  importance  to  the  U.S.  economy  of 
domestic  sugar  production.    The  domes- 
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tic  part  gives  livelihood  to  many  tax- 
paying  U.S.  citizens.  Some  argue  that 
domestic  sugar  production  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security. 
The  question  is  where  and  how  the  line 
is  drawn.  In  my  view,  this  legislation 
puts  the  line  far  beyond  the  linUts  of 
reason. 

A  substantial  amoimt  of  domestic  pro- 
duction can  be  protected  at  far  less  cost 
through  a  simple  tariff  pegged  at  $2  per 
htmdredweight. 

Dependable  additional  supplies  could 
bo  assured  throuuh  private  contractual 
arrangements — as  they  are  in  the  ca.'ie  of 
many  raw  materials— without  the  tight 
Goverrunent  controls  embodied  in  this 
program. 

Even  if  the  Govemment-control  ap- 
proach is  retained,  dependable  supplies 
could  be  assured  at  a  premium  price  far 
below  tlie  present  one. 

The  price  paid  to  foreign  suppUers  Is 
presently  nearly  three  ttaies  the  world 
price. 

This  is  profiteering  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  the  consumers  are  forced  to  pick  up 
the  tab.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  other  agencies  which  are  intended  to 
protect  the  public  interest  are  powerless 
to  act  in  this  case,  because  the  profiteer- 
ing is  not  only  sanctioned,  but  promoted 
and  carried  out  by  the  Government  itself. 

INFLUENCE   OP   LOBBYISTS 

Because  this  legislation  is  such  a 
sugary  plum  for  foreigners  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  piece,  lobbying  has  developed  to 
an  extraordinary  level. 

I  was  unable  to  question  lobbyists  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  concern- 
ing their  fees  and  services  performed — 
see  page  203  of  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
10496 — but  I  was  able  to  secure  the  de- 
sired information  from  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registrations  Section  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  where  filing  by  these 
lobbyists  is  required  every  6  months. 

The  fees  range  from  relatively  modest 
retainers  of  $3,000  a  year- two  lobbyists 
fall  in  that  range — to  850,000  a  year — two 
at  this  level— several  in  tiie  820,000  to 
$25,000  a  year  rung,  and  others  in  be- 
tween— see  Congressional  Record 
August  24,  1965.  page  21611.  for  details. 

Most  of  the  lobbyists  either  represent 
foreign  governments  directly  or  Govern- 
ment-controlled sugar  enterprises. 

Public  money — and  only  public 
money —  Is  involved.  The  lobbyists  have 
one  clear  objective:  to  get  as  much  of  the 
sugar  pie  as  possible.  In  effect,  their 
fees  are  covered  by  the  American  tax- 
payers and  consumers,  because  the  sugar 
program — which  is  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
makes  possible  the  sugary  premium 
prices  for  foreign  countries  lucky  enough 
to  get  quotas. 

Lobbying  in  behalf  of  sugar  legislation 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  ccstlv  and  more 
extensive  than  that  in  behalf  of  any 
other  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  have 
made  several  inquiries  and  have  learned 
of  no  other  legislation  which  has  called 
forth  as  witnesses  such  an  impressive 
string  of  well-paid  private  attorneys  rep- 
resenting foreign  governments.  For  that 
matter,  private  attome.vs  representing 
foreign  government  are  unknovm  as 
witnesses    before    the    Foreign    Affairs 
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Committee,  which  sets  the  guidelines  for 
foreign-aid  programs  even  more  exten- 
sive than  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  Suear  Act  touchc?  intimately  on 
foreign  policy.  Undoubtedly  it  has  in- 
fluenced tremcndou.sly  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  many  small  countries. 
Cuba,  for  example,  once  had  a  diversified 
agriculture.  Preferential  treatment 
which  Cuba  for  many  years  received 
from  the  United  States  on  sugar  quotas 
eventually  shifted  Cuba  to  a  one-crop 
economy.      Sugar    quotas    undoubtedly 


have  figured  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  several 
Latin  American  governments.  Like  it  or 
not.  the  Sugar  Act  has  built  Into  it  the 
seeds  of  war  and  peace. 

Sugar  quotas  caused  rioting  in  Argen- 
tina in  1962.  Whether  the  committee 
action  this  year  reducing  to  one-third 
the  quota  sought  by  the  administration 
for  Argentina  will  cause  trouble  again 
remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  the  Peron- 
istas  are  strong  in  sugar  areas  of  Argen- 
tina. Our  Sugar  Act  clearly  has  great 
Impact  on  foreign  affairs. 

Tahlk  I. — Inf'irtti'ttioii  on  sugar  lobbyists 


Some  of  the  fees  of  sugar  lobbyists 
are  shockingly  high.  They  are  so  high 
they  raise  questions.  For  example,  what 
do  the  clients  get  for  the  money?  How 
does  an  attorney  justify  a  fee  of  S50,COO 
a  year?  Maybe  he  does  things  and  per- 
forms services  that  do  not  readily  come 
to  mind,  but  it  appears  that  most  of  them 
are  overpaid.  But  would  foreign  coun- 
tries continue  year  after  >ear  to  oveiTJay 
them?  The  lobbyists  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  explain  v.liy  they  get  so 
much. 


Name  ofnttorneyund  lirui 


ClkiU's  natne 


Attorney  Clnirlcs  rnlrirlt  Clwt.  BOO  World  Cintfr  rildir.,  WnsWnpton,  P.C 

Altomt'y  rKfiir  L.  Chaimitm  of  Cliai'nmn  A  Frii-dmun.  rinH5ylv;intii  Hh\e.,  Wasli- 

jnclon,  1),C 
Mr.  .MlHTt  S.  Nonilr.  A.  S.  Nfmir  AsMci;<lrs,  lOliJ-lO-a  Wirncr  niilB..  Wuslilngton, 

I^.C. 
Altorney  Arthur  L.  Qalnn  0(  Qllinn  A  Quinn,  1025  K  SI.  NW.,  Wuslilngtnn,  D.C.. 

Attomt^y  ShrHon  Z,  Kaplun  of  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barkrr,  1G16  EI  Sc.  NW„ 

Wiwihinjrton,  tJ.C. 

Altornry  rhnrles  U.  Brown,  I70S  DfSnlr.s  St.  NW.,  Wnsliinirton,  1>.C 

Ilnw!»on.  lifiinn.  Plrfci-n?  A  Kld<l<ll.  731  Wii3hlncton  IJl'le..  Wiisnincton.  I>.C - 

Atlorni'V  John  K.  XUhoney  of  Cast-y,  Lane  A  Miltcntlorf,  2G  Brortdwuy,  New  York, 

,  N.Y. 

.\tlnrn<'y  KolXTt  C.  Biimaril  of  Clcriry,  Gallllcb,  Stetn  *  llulnlUoil,  52  Wall  ?t.. 

New  Yort.  N.Y. 
Aliorney  John  A.  O'lionnell,  1025  Connritlmt  .^vc.  .VW.,  Wnahinirton,  D.C 

i  Attorney  Arnold  F.  Slmw.»n3  V>  si,  NW  .«..5liiiicimi.  P.C 

I  Atlnrnov  F.rj.i-ST  .^clielit  ntid  John  li.  l..ivlht.<I.i  l.'ith  St.  NW.,  WitBllilirtnn,  T).C 

I  Atloriii'y  J  .rMM  M   Eurticsl.  IIKIO  Wiwlwiir.l  HI  Is.  Wit'luncloo.  H  C  . 
.MiKfMev  w  ,ller  sterlinjr  Surrey  ol  Sum  v.  Kiirajik.  (.lould  tV  Greenr,  lUG  Woodward 
llllB..  «  i«!ilni!toii.  Ill' 

.\i:  .rii".  >!■'  iiKnir  S  liiilhnihin,  Wno-lw-nrd  llldir  ,  5uil«'  'J^.  Wu!-itliig(oii,  D.r 

■11  I'urrell.  inilliier  li>  limi  i'(  PllriHI  A  Nelson.  8S8  Klh  SI.  NW.. 

1 '  r. 

'.■  .\(.  ilnnl.  inVJ  MwneliiwIW  .\»-.  NW  .  Wii<lilii!Mon.  li.C 

Ai    .r U"T«rt  I,.  Firrinirlo'i.  ILW  ISIli  t.|    NW.  W;.slihicloii,  D.C 

Atliirncv  Hoi»Tt  U    I.,4irsrn  o'  RukiII.  Kocerl  <t  Rnnrs.  lT3<i  K  St.  NW..  Wn'hliig- 
lu„.  U.C.  ^ 


Venezuelan  Pucor  DtslriUuting  Asaoiiiil Ion 

National  tnion  of  Sugar  Producers  6f  Mexico 

Brazilian  Sugar  A  Alcohol  Institute,.^*^,^ 

I'rivulely  oivned  sugar  companIe5)in  British  West  Indle.s,  Ecudaor, 

Pananrn.  and  BritL«Ii  llnnduris.  I 
R>-)TfH'niing  I>;»lin  AineriCitn  SugnVCuunell,  Honduras,  ElSalyodor, 

NicjiTLiKuu,  Guateniala,  and  CostaNiicu. 

Fiji .  ...  

Indian  Sugar  Mills  As.soclation ,.,«, . 

South  African  Sugar  Association . „ 

Colonial  Sugar  Refinery,  Sydney.  Australia 

Phillppinf  .Sugar  Association  and  ttic  National  Federation  ofSuKar- 
eane  Planl^^rs  of  the  Pl)l)ip|>lne8. 

Suc^ir  I'rfwhicers  t'oturuillcc  "I  Peru 

A.«>o**i.ite<l  Sugar  ProIilciTs  ui  Coloinbla., 

M  lUhtliL^  f*li;inther  of  .Vcrieulnire  a'ld  the  .\faurltliu  flnRnr  Syndicate 
Sugar  Producer?  of  (lu>vlulou|ia  ^iriil  .Martinique 

SugtU-  Proilneers  of  ihe  Madaga*«&w  Repunlic 

Sontlterri  Rliodftsla  Sugar  Sales,  Ltd . ._^ 

Thailand ^. . , „ 

Kepuldie  of  China 

Swaziland  Sugar  Asiot'fatlfi-.i - w.. , 


CoMipcnsaiiMi 
for  most  rtceat 

I2-mnnth 
period  reported 
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I  Filed  \ue.  i.  lifi^  irtnthlne  reeeir-d  up  In  lldieof  !ili'i.'> 


Table  II — Comparison  o/  foreign  sugar 
quotas  /or  nations  other  than  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  under  H.R.  11135  and  admin' 
istration  proposal  at  9,700.000  tons  aumtal 
V.S.  consumption 

ISIwn  tons,  raw  yatne) 


n.R.ina.'i 

II  R.  IMOA 

asrvporletl 

as  rivoin. 

Counlrj- 

bv  llou."* 

mended  by 

.\gricul- 

theadndn- 

tore  Com- 

Istratinn 

ndtu« 

(Al  Coimtries  in  the  WesU-m 

)Iettii?plien:: 

Menien 

340.02.1 

390.  I3.i 

IVniiniean  Repnldlc.  .. 

Md.Kii 

J»5.S.M 

llrml.  - . 

340.(125 

221.. VJ< 

Peru 

rz.iMS 

24".  <24 

British  West  Indies 

1 VI.  307 

122.017 

Enmilor -. 

50.2117 

49.770 

Fivnch  West  In<lles.. 

42.070 

50.S41 

CnlomliU  .. 

42.irrn 

27.S29 

Cf'5T  1  !.     . 

42.1.'» 

34.7Sf. 

Ni'-.r 

SS.ill 

40.R72 

fmi.--' 

.12. «« 

3.'..  321 

Venet'ifi;*..             

30.500 

2.676 

El  .-.iltadnr.. 

30.403 

17.12.'. 

Hr.ti 

ai.7s2 

18.731 

2.%  134 

n,44» 

Arj^rtini - 

21.4.15 

0.1.  <;■« 

Bn!i>!.  Honduiffl ..... 

Vi.*M 

4.  SI 

4.ns4 
4.054 

llon.i'ir^   _. 

None 

(B)  Coiintr*^  .-njlslde  the 

We«Tem  Hemisphere: 

102.152 
117  293 

180.772 

R-l'Ul>:tc  <jf  China, ..      _, 

67  4.11 

64.  Ml 
29.  .%3 

9e,«fs 

South  .Africa — 

9fi.S65 

Fiji 

2i323 

4.Vts» 

Thailand    , 

I9.«H 

None 

Manritlits 

u.iia 

I4.9ai 

.Swariland  .  ,  ,     , 

A,  081 

9.0(« 

Southern  Rhodesia 

6,  OBI 

9.<I9S 

Malagasy  Republic 

0,«I 

7.492 

Total 

2.260,000 

2. 260.000 

How  effective  are  the  lobbyists  In 
getting  what  they  want?  The  results  are 
mixed. 

One  of  them  was  given  credit  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  for  rally- 
ing a  foreign-producer  protest  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration dropped  plans  to  recom- 
mend a  "recapture"  arrangement  which, 
at  present  prices,  would  have  enriched 
the  U.S.  Tieasun-  by  S80  million  a  year. 
See  page  132  of  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
10496. 

The  "recapture"  proposal  had  been 
recommended  earlier  this  year  by  the 
'Sugar  Industry."  a  group  of  U.S.  firms 
interested  in  sugar  production  and  proc- 
essing. Included  were  the  Domestic 
Beet  Sugar  Industry.  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Industry,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Indus- 
try. Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Industry,  and 
the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association. 
At  the  request  of  the  administration,  this 
group  made  proposals  for  Sugar  Act  re- 
vision. The  "recapture"  proposal  was 
Included  in  them. 

It  would  have  established  next  year 
an  Import  fee  on  foreign  sugar  which 
would  be  I  cent  per  pound  or  one-half  the 
difference  between  the  U.S.  price  objec- 
tive and  the  world  raw  sugar  price — 
whichever  is  less. 

Under  present  prices,  the  1-cent  pro- 
vision would  operate,  and  it  would  yield 
about  $80  million  a  year. 

In  a  statement  March  29.  the  "Sugar 
Industry"  said  the  import  fee  would  "tend 


to  discourage  overexpansion  of  world 
sugar  production  and  tend  to  facilitate 
achievement  of  price  objectives  of  the 
act." 

Tills  provision — worth  $80  million  a 
year  to  U.S.  taxpayers — was  dropped. 
In  committee  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
restore  the  import  fee.  My  amendment 
was  defeated. 

Philippine  sugar  Interests  seem  to  be 
well  represented. 

Under  a  longstanding  treaty,  the 
Philippines  get  a  basic  quota  of  980.00t 
tons  and,  as  mentioned  before,  a  slidint 
scale  on  the  tariff.  In  the  present  legis- 
lation, the  Philippines  get  an  extra  quota 
of  70,000  tons  annually.  In  addition, 
they  get  10.86  percent  of  all  increase  In 
sugar  consumption  starting  at  the  levei 
of  9.7  million  tons.  This  will  jield  an  ad- 
ditional quota  of  about  30.000  tons  the 
first  year  of  this  legislation. 

A  tidbit  in  HR.  10496  gave  the 
Philippines  47.22  percent  of  any  deficit 
which  occurs  in  domestic  quota  produc- 
tion. Based  on  past  performance,  this 
will  yield  the  Philippines  an  additions; 
150.000  tons  a  year. 

But  this  was  not  enough. 

After  the  Philippines  examined  the 
language  of  the  bill,  they  complained 
that  the  Philippines  were  not  given  47.22 
percent  of  deficits  which  might  occur  to 
all  foreign  quotas  too. 

The  result  was  a  new  sugar  bill.  HJl 
11135.  introduced  the  day  after  the  com; 
mittee  had  thought  It  had  taken  flna- 


action  reporting  the  bill.  It  gives  the 
Philippines  47.22  percent  of  all  quota 
deficits,  foreign  and  domestic  except  for 
the  6  Central  American  common  market 
countries. 

In  both  versions,  the  Philippines  get 
an  increase  of  more  than  3,000  tons  in  a 
special  categorj'  called  direct-consump- 
tion. This  sugar  is  refined,  not  raw. 
The  Philippines  is  one  of  two  countries 
enjoying  this  special  privilege  and  the 
only  one  getting  an  increase. 

Not  all  countries  which  had  lobbyists 
got  increased  quotas,  but  each  of  the 
nine  countries  which  got  quotas  lor  the 
first  time  this  year  had  lobbyists.  Ar- 
gentina did  not  hire  a  lobbyist,  report- 
edly because  it  thought  it  was  not  the 
thing  to  do.  The  Argentina  quota  is  cut 
to  about  one-third  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  administration. 

STCDY  IS  NEEDED 

A  thorough  study  of  sugar  is  needed. 
Many  questions  need  answers.  Among 
them  are  these: 

\Vhat  price  advantage  is  needed  to  as- 
sure dependable  supplies  from  foreign 
producers? 

To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  were  the 
sugar  price  increases  in  1963-64  caused 
by  the  global  quotas  Imposed  by  the  1962 
act? 

Does  the  domestic  program  keep  ineffi- 
cient producers  in  business  and  thus 
bring  excessive  profits  to  the  efficient 
producers,  and  if  so  to  what  e>rt;ent? 

What  effect  does  the  program  have  on 
economic  and  political  developments  in 
quota  countrle.s? 

Do  foreign  governments  actually  get 
the  foreign-aid  component  of  U.S.  sugar 
prices,  or  does  it  simply  enrich  private 
firm-? 

\Vhat  level  of  domestic  sugar  produc- 
tion i.s  required  by  national  security  con- 
siderations? 

A  iM'oposal  was  recently  made  for  the 
study  of  sugar  legislation  by  the  Joint 
Economic  CoThmlttee  to  determine  Its 
economic  impact.  The  Congress  mirrht 
profit  from  a  study  of  this  program  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  or  bv  the  staff  of 
Way.s  and  Means  Committee  which  has 
a.n  cstensive  background  in  tariff  and 
quota  matters.  Curiously,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  completely  by- 
pa.s'ed,  although  the  legislation  inti- 
mately Involves  tariff  and  other  revenue. 

WAYS   BILL   COVLD   BE   IMPnoTED 

The  most-needed  improvement  is  re- 
duction of  the  bill's  foreign-aid  compo- 
nent. A  quota  premium  worth  more 
than  the  world  market  price  of  raw  sugar 
^  nonsense.  It  is  not  needed  to  assure 
dependable  supplies. 

One  way  to  cut  is  to  restore  the  Import 
fee  v.hich  the  Kennedy  administration 
proposed  but  the  Johnson  administration 
later  dropped.  This  would  cut  the  for- 
eign-aid component  from  about  $280 
million  a  year,  to  about  8200  million. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  Increase 
the  iugar  tariff  from  its  present  level  of 
62  cents  per  hundredweight  to  $2.  This 
would  transfer  over  $100  million  of  the 
foreijn-aid  gravy  to  the  U.S.  Treasurj-. 

Still  another  possibility  would  be  to 
reduce  U.S  sugar  prices.  This  probably 
would  force  out  some  of  the  less  efficient 
domestic  producers. 


The  best  improvement  would  be  to 
drop  the  act  entirely,  and  rely  on  a  sim- 
ple tariff  to  give  desired  domestic  protec- 
tion. Tlie  tariff  approach  would  end 
Goverrunent  rule  of  sugar.  All  foreign 
producers  would  have  fair  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  market.  All  domestic 
farmers  would  have  fair  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  tariff-protected 
business. 

To  provide  time  for  an  objective  study 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  the  Congress  would  be 
wise  to  deal  at  this  time  only  with  stop- 
gap legislation  needed  to  meet  marketing 
problems  of  domestic  producers,  and 
leave  the  foreign-quota  problem  to  next 
year. 

COMMERCIAL   JETS  NEEDED  IN 
WASHINGTON   NATIONAL   AIRPORT 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devike]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
every  Member  of  Congress  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  air  transportation,  and  par- 
ticularly air  safety  as  well  as  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  My  remarks  to- 
day have  to  do  with  an  apparent  policy 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  denying 
commercial  airlines  the  permission  to 
fly  jet  equipment  in  or  out  of  Washington 
National  Airport. 

The  Washington  Post  treated  this  sub- 
ject in  some  detail  In  the  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 19  paper: 

Jets  Abe  Bound  To  Swjsh  If  National  Is  To 

Survive 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 

The  pace  of  technology  and  the  demands  of 
competition  hove  taken  the  "whether"  out  of 
the  dispute  over  jet  airplanes  at  Natlonai 
Airport  and  replaced  It  with  a  "when." 

Either  Jets  •will  lie  flying  regularly  in  and 
out  of  National  In  a  few  years  or  the  airport 
will  have  begun  to  shrink  toward  nonexist- 
ence. 

Small,  Bhort-haul  Jets  are  arriving  faster 
than  anyone  expected  a  few  years  ago  and 
their  planned  use  on  short  flights  by  one 
line  has  forced  all  other  major  carriers  to 
prepare  for  the  day  when  they  will  fly  only 
jets  and  turboprop  planes. 

Some  airline  officials  expect  that  day  to 
come  by  the  end  of  1967.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  of  course,  is  conducting  another 
in  a  long  series  of  studies  and  will  not 
change  Its  present  opposition  to  jets  at  Na- 
tional at  least  until  It  Is  completed.  But 
G.  Ward  Hobbs.  director  of  the  FAA's  Bureau 
of  National  Airports,  says  "Jets  can'c  help 
but  be  an  eventuality"  at  National. 

The  reason  there  were  no  Jets  allowed  at 
National  when  they  first  went  into  general 
service  In  the  mld-1950's  was.  of  course,  that 
they  were  too  big.  too  fast,  too  heavy  and 
made  too  much  noise. 

But  Jets  are  changing  with  the  times,  and 
the  original  arguments  against  their  use  at 
National  no  longer  seem  as  pertinent. 

NATIONAL'S   PROBLEM 

Hobbs  explained  that  the  study  will  try  to 
predict  what  jet  use  of  National  would  do 
to  traffic  volume  and  economics  there,  at 
Dulles  International  Airport  at  ChantUly. 
Va..  and  at  Baltimore's  Friendship  Interna- 
tional  Airport.     The  FAA  also  Is  checking 


National's  physical  capacity  for  Jct£  and  the 
effects  of  jet  engine  noise  on  the  Inner-clty 
area. 

Prom  the  beginning.  National's  runways 
were  too  short  and  not  nearly  strong  enough 
for  the  big  Jetliners.  All  suggestions  for 
adapting  National  to  accommodate  them 
were  rejected  for  "lack  of  feaslbUlty"  and  the 
fear  of  excessive  noise  and  air  traffic  con- 
gestion. 

Instead,  Dulles  was  planned  as  Washing- 
ton's "jet  port."  to  be  tailor  made  for  Jet- 
liners and  located  too  far  from  the  city  to 
worry  about  noise  or  other  Interference. 

UPSET    LOGIC 

But  since  the  opening  of  Dulles,  several 
unexpected  trends  in  air  travel  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  air  carrier  industry, 
upset  the  original  logic  for  restricting  Na- 
tional to  plston-drlTcn  aircraft. 

Passenger  jets  are  no  longer  all  big  four- 
engine  craft  that  cat  up  a  mile  or  more  of 
runway  on  takeoff  and  landing  and  suit.able 
only  for  long-distance  hauls.  Already  Intro- 
duced Into  regular  service  are  the  three- 
englned  Boeing  727  and  the  twm-jet  French 
Caravefle.  suited  for  1.000-mlIe  flights  and 
adaptable  to  shorter  landing  strips. 

But  the  planes  expected  to  make  piston- 
driven  cra:t  obsolete  for  scheduled  passen- 
ger flight  are  the  three  newest  small  Jets, 
the  Douglas  DC-9,  the  Boeing  737  and  the 
English  BAO-1 11. 

Airline  officials  say  these  planes  vastly  out- 
perform plston-drlven  airliners  on  even  the 
shortest  runs.  Tliey  fly  faster,  carry  more 
p.issengers,  require  less  maintenance,  need 
only  about  the  same  amount  of  runway  and. 
the  airlines  claim,  are  much  more  quiet  than 
bigger  Jets.  According  to  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  to  which  all  the  airlines  belong, 
the  new  small  Jets  will  be  twice  as  efficient 
as  propeller  planes  for  both  the  airlines  and 
the  passenger. 

More  than  340  of  the  small  Jets  are  now 
on  order.  The  first  will  be  put  Into  service 
next  month  and  the  last  ones  now  on  order 
will  be  flying  by  the  end  of  1966.  Already. 
500  piston-driven  airliners  have  been  re- 
placed by  larger  Jets  and  turboprops.  propel- 
lers run  by  a  Jet  engine  (jets  flew  73  percent 
of  the  passenger  miles  last  yean,  and  the 
rest,  still  used  for  short  flights  and  the 
ea^t  coast  shuttle,  are  expected  to  be  shoved 
aside  by  the  small  jets  within  18   months. 

The  carriers  already  liave  slowed  piston- 
plane  phaseout  on  medium-range  routes  to 
the  Midwest  because  of  National's  jet  ban 
and  what  they  feel  Is  still  too  great  a  distance 
from  downtown  Washington  to  Dulles  for 
any  but  long-distance  flight  passengers. 

FRESH  LOOK 

But  the  airlines  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment Of  the  small  Jets,  and  possibly  the  re- 
cent change  In  FAA  administrators,  has 
spurred  the  agency  into  taking  a  fresh  look 
at  admitting  Jets  to  National. 

FAA  spokesmen  agreed  that  the  study  was 
designed  as  a  "fresh  look."  but  pointed  out 
that  the  study  was  begun  before  the  previ- 
ous administrator.  Najecb  E.  Halabv.  retired 
m  July  and  was  replaced  by  Gen."  William 
McKee. 

The  major  roadblocks  to  a  change  of  FA.A 
policy — uncertainty  about  National's  capac- 
ity for  jets,  the  effects  on  Dulles  and  Friend- 
ship and  the  persistent  noise  fear — still  exist. 

Hobbs  has  said  that  the  parking  and  taxi 
airstrips  at  National,  where  the  runways  were 
overhauled  and  relighted  just  o  year  ago. 
would  have  to  be  strengthened  to  support 
even  the  smaller  jet  safely.  He  added  that 
tnifflc  programs  would  have  to  be  solved  and 
that  longer  runways  may  be  necessary. 

Congress  has  been  the  source  of  concern 
about  Dulles  and  Friendship.  The  Man-land 
delegation,  led  by  Representative  Clarence 
D.  boNc,  Democrat,  of  Ruxton.  near  Balti- 
more, has  argued  that  opening  National  to  jet 
trafflc  would  severely  cut  Into  Friendship's 
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current  short-  nnd  medium-range  Jetliner 
bi-uslness.  nnd  limit  Its  riilure  expansion.  In 
3';>fi4.  6  million  pLX^seiigcrs  used  National,  1.4 
million  used  Friendship  and  800.000  used 
Dulles. 

Other  Congressmen  who  bitterly  opposed 
Dulles,  and  Its  3110  million  price  tag,  from 
Us  Inception,  now  are  lighting  to  keep  Jets 
out  of  Natl"ial  on  the  grounds  that  if  Dulles 
tt-.i5  huUt  for  Jets,  that  la  where  they  all 
should  go.  Besides,  they  add,  Dulles.  27 
miles  from  downtown,  alre.ady  is  bndly  laclc- 
Ins  business  and  losing  money,  witliuiit  hav- 
ing some  of  its  current  Jet  trade  diverted  to 
rtjuvciiient  N.^tlnnal. 

The  noise  Issue  has  been  ralsod  mostly  by 
residents  of  the  Virginia  suburbs  near  Na- 
tional. Some  Congressmen  also  have  voiced 
concern  about  Jet  noise  in  the  Federal  City 
area. 

Z.ACUARPIA    DID   IT 

On  the  other  side,  Stuart  O.  Tipton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  -Association,  told 
the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  recently. 
**There  are  no  technical  or  operational  ob- 
$tacles  standing  in  the  way  of  opening  the 
airport  to  sm.ill  airline  Jets  tomorrow." 

Other  airport  spokesmen  point  to  tests  of 
the  Boeing  727  at  LaGuardla  Airport,  located 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  whore  the 
medium-sized  Jac  needed  less  than  half  the 
length  of  Kitlonal's  longest  runway  to  take 
off  and  land.  LaGuardla.  which  also  had 
banned  JeT5  for  many  years,  now  Is  used  by 
the  727  and  similar  Jc-ls. 

They  say  aaly  small  and  medium-sized  Jets 
are  needed  for  National's  type  of  busltiess — 
primarily  short-to-medium-length  flights  up 
and  down  the  east  coast  and  to  the  Midwest. 
They  do  not  think  Jet  traiBc  at  National 
would  pose  any  threat  to  the  Intercontl- 
ccnt.al  and  cross-country  business  that 
Dulles  handles,  although  Friendship  might 
be  ex.oected  to  lose  some  trafBc.  "But  the 
way  things  are  going."  one  airline  official 
said,  "no  airport  anywhere  will  soon  suffer 
for  lack  of  business,  anyway." 

He  added  that  the  noise  caused  by  small 
Jets  is  no  louder  than  that  of  plston-englne 
planes,  and  that  It  actually  should  cause 
less  concern  because,  on  take  off.  Jet  craft 
con  climb  more  quickly  to  higher  altitudes. 
The  airlines  also  will  need  fewer  small  Jets 
to  carry  the  same  number  of  passengers  now 
U.'ilng  National,  their  omclals  ar?ue.  so  that 
even  with  Increased  baslnesa  there,  traffic 
congestion  should  not  grow  alarmingly. 

The  airlines  also  have  their  supporters 
in  Congress,  notably  the  chairmen  cf  the 
House  and  Senate  Commerce  Committees, 
Hrprpsent:itlve  Orew  Harris.  Democrat,  of 
.■■\r>:ans:is,  and  .Senator  WARKrN  C.  MAG^■Dso^.■, 
Democrat,  of  Washington. 

"I  believe  the  time  has  arrived,  if  It  has 
not  already  pa.«ed.  when  we  should  expect 
Jet  air  service  at  National,"  Haeris  said  on 
the  House  floor  recently. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Administrator. 
General  McKee.  last  September  15.  19G5, 
requestins  a  complete  and  prompt  re- 
evaluation  of  this  so-called  policy.  The 
letter  follows: 

CoscaESs  OF  THE  tTNTrirD  States. 

House  or  Rsprestxtatives. 

trashivgton.   DC.   September  15,  1965. 
Gen.  WitLUM  P.  McKiE. 
Adm>.ni.it'ato'.  Federal  Aviation  Age-ncri, 
Washington, DC. 

De-ab  Genfral  McKee:  A  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity has  been  given  in  the  past  months  to 
tie  alleged  refusal  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  grant  commercial  airlines  the 
privilege  of  operating  Jet  equipment  In  and 
out  of  Washington  National  Airport. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  pure  rationalization,  in- 


cluding  the    problems    of   Jet    noise,    heavy 
traffic,  etc. 

Further,  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
FAA  has  taken  this  position  purely  as  a  face- 
saving  device  in  order  to  attract  traffic  into 
the  so-called  white  elephant  at  Dulles  In- 
temaiionnl  Airport,  Chantllly.  Va. 

It  seems  to  me  as  a  private  citizen,  a  fre- 
quent user  of  commercial  arllnes.  and  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tran.-portatton  and  Aeronautics, 
that  it  Is  high  time  a  realistic  and  logical 
approach  be  taken  In  this  serious  matter. 
I  am  advised  that  Mohawk  Airlines  are  pre- 
pared to  fly  jet  equipment  into  National 
.Airport,  whenever  permitted:  that  United 
Airlines  is  scheduling  Caravelle  aircraft  In 
flights  from  the  West,  Including  my  district, 
but  are  beir.g  required  to  land  it  orher  than 
Wiishlhfton  Nation.al:  that  TWA.  In  the  nc.tt 
mouth,  win  put  727's  on  their  -lights  Into 
this  area  nnd  they.  too.  will  be  diverted  to 
airports  other  Ih.in  Washington  National, 
because  of  this  allegedly  made  ruling  by  your 
Agency. 

Needles  to  say.  persons  from  areas  of  less 
than  300  miles  from  the  Nation's  Capital  will 
be  required  to  spend  as  much,  if  not  more 
time,  using  ground  transportation  from 
Dulles  and  Friendship,  .as  it  would  take  from 
their  point  of  origin. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  as  a  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  F.\A  that  you  and  your 
organization  promptly  reexamine  this  re- 
ported decision  and  take  a  realistic  look  at 
the  needs  of  the  flying  public,  and  the  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  Jet  service  Into 
Washington  National  Airport. 

Your  prompt  reply  and  consideration  will 
be  indeed  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

SAMrn.  L.  DtviNE. 
Member  o/  Congress. 

Although  a  reply  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived, it  seems  to  me  this  entire  matter 
should  be  brought  out  into  the  open,  and 
have  it  settled  once  and  for  all.  General 
McKce's  predecessor,  Mr.  Halaby,  af- 
forded himself  the  conveniences  of 
Washington  National,  flying  jet  equip- 
ment in  and  out  on  frequent  occasions. 
Obviously  he  was  not  concenied  either 
with  the  noise  or  safety  factor  that  is 
sometimes  oCered  as  an  excuse.  Private 
jets  daily  use  this  airport. 

In  my  opinion,  Washington  National 
Airport,  as  presently  constituted.  Is  fully 
capable  of  efSciently  handling  commer- 
cial jet  aircraft  of  the  intermediate  or 
short-range  t.vpe,  and  1  am  looking  for- 
ward with  interest  to  the  current  atti- 
tude of  the  Agency  and  the  Adminis- 
trator. 


CHICAGO  URBAN  RENEW.'iL  AS 
VIEWED  BY  CITY  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDN.AIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
speeches,  comments  or  articles  on  urban 
renewal  projects  are  delivered  or  written 
by  public  elected  and  appointed  officials, 
or  planners  and  architects  who  have  an 
obvious  interest  in  painting  as  attractive 
a  picture  of  success  as  possible.    There  is 


another  side  to  this  picture,  however, 
which  can  be  found  in  the  opinions  of  the 
homeowners,  tenants  and  the  business- 
men of  an  area  marked  for  an  urban  re- 
newal project.  These  are  the  people  so 
often  biu.^hed  aside  as  "marginal"  busi- 
nessmen or  anachronisms  obstructing  the 
path  of  progress.  Yet  tlieir  opinions 
dosene  to  be  heard  and  be  considered. 

For  the  past  2  years  I  have  maintained 
an  interest  in  a  Chicago  urban  renewal 
project  known  cs  the  Lincoln  Park  Area  I 
project.  Twice  during  this  period  of 
time  a  staff  member  from  my  office  has 
toured  the  area  and  spoken  to  the  resi- 
dent.? and  businessmen  concerned.  Al- 
though  I  have  received  much  correspond- 
ence from  throughout  the  country  on 
various  projects,  none  has  ever  ap- 
proiiched  the  volume  of  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  the  Lincoln 
Park  project. 

From  the  information  that  1  have 
acquired  on  Lincoln  Park,  the  area  has 
struck  me  as  being  one  in  which  reha- 
bilitation rather  than  clearance  could  be 
proiitably  followed.  As  the  author  of 
both  the  rehabilitation  loan  program  in 
the  1964  Housing  Act  and  section  307  of 
that  act,  which  indicates  congressional 
priority  for  rehabilitation  rather  tlian 
clearance  whenever  possible.  I  became 
interested  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
two  provisions  were  being  implemented 
by  Federal  and  local  officials.  On  June 
21  of  this  year  I  wrote  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  Rob- 
ert C.  Weaver,  with  respect  to  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  area.  In  his  reply  of  July 
29,  Dr.  Weaver  indicated  that  no  section 
307  determination  has  as  yet  been  made 
in  this  case.  He  did  indicate,  however, 
that  the  project  was  to  consist  of  a 
combination  of  clearance  and  rehabili-  , 
tation  activities,  v,-ith  an  emphasis  on 
reliabilitation  and  code  enforcement. 
Dr.  Weaver  also  indicated  that  the  city 
of  Chicago  had  been  fully  informed  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  rehabilita- 
tion loans  and  the  assistance  available 
under  code  enforcement  programs,  both 
of  which  were  Increased  in  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  IDB.'j. 

While  the  Interest  of  Federal  officials 
In  a  project  emphasizing  rehabilitation 
Instead  of  clearance  Is  gratifying,  the 
information  that  I  have  received  from 
the  residents  of  the  area  concerned  indi- 
cates that  this  may  be  a  rehabilitation 
project  in  name  only.  The  Lincoln  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  recent  sur- 
vey, discovered  that  over  159  ground  'evel 
businesses  in  the  area  would  be  replaced, 
with  no  provision  made  for  their  reloca- 
tion. The  Larrabee  Street  Neighbor- 
hood Improvement  Association  indicates 
that  at  no  time  were  property  owners  In 
the  area  contacted  with  regard  to  iheir 
willingness  to  rehabilitate.  Somewhere 
between  30  and  35  percent  of  the  build- 
ings In  the  project  are  scheduled  to  be 
demolished.  Yet  the  residents  of  the 
area  estimate  that  less  than  3  percent  of 
these  are  beyond  repair  or  are  owned  by 
those  not  Interested  In  rehabilitation  In 
conformance  with  the  urban  renewal 
plans. 

When  residents  of  the  area  have  at- 
tempted to  improve  their  property,  they 
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report  that  they  have  been  discouraged 
by  the  City  of  Chicago  Building  Depart- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  this  would  be 
a  waste  of  money  In  an  urban  renewal 
area  where  their  property  might  very 
sell  be  taken  anyway.  A  survey  indi- 
cating the  willingness  of  property  owners 
to  participate  In  the  new  rehabilitation 
loan  program  under  urban  renewal  has 
been  ignored.  A  plan  prepared  by  an 
outstanding  firm  of  architects  lor  the 
Lincoln  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
ffhich  would  have  ijrovided  for  a 
shopping  center  containhig  twice  the 
number  of  sites  for  dl.splaced  businesses 
as  the  present  approved  plan  was  given 
no  consideration  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  other 
themes  which  reoccur  In  the  letters  I 
have  received.  Both  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration In  evaluating  the  succe.ss  of 
any  urban  renewal  program.  First,  there 
is  the  problem  of  local  community  repre- 
sentation In  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  the  area.  It  is  alleged,  for  example, 
that  the  local  conservation  community 
council  represented  only  5  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  Lincoln  Park  area  and 
that  the  plan  was  approved  by  only  10 
percent  of  that  limited  membership. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
relocation  and  displacement  of  elderly 
and  low  income  citizens  from  property 
which  is  either  in  perfectly  good  condi- 
tion or  could  be  rehabilitated.  In  so 
many  Instances,  they  become  involun- 
tary wards  of  the  State  In  public  housing 
or  subsidized  elderly  housing  projects  as 
renters,  rather  than  as  homeowners.  In 
the  Lincoln  Park  project,  a  street  of  well 
kept  homes,  Shakespeare  Avenue,  is  to  be 
eliminated  for  a  public  park.  At  least  a 
dozen  of  the  homeowners  In  this  area 
who  have  made  an  effort  to  keep  up  their 
property  are  widows  or  the  elderly  who 
will  have  almost  no  choice  with  respect 
to  future  housing. 

The  irony  of  this  is  the  fact  that  this 
new  neighborhood  park  is  to  be  located 
only  3  blocks  from  Chicago's  Lincoln 
Park.  It  is  stated  In  defense  of  this  pro- 
posal that  Lincoln  Park  is  a  regional  fa- 
cility rather  than  a  neighborhood  facility 
and  that  the  local  high  school  is  in  need 
of  more  recreation  area.  One  of  the 
letters  from  the  residents  of  the  area, 
however,  quotes  the  local  high  school 
principal  as  stating  that  he  has  sufficient 
space  now  and  what  he  really  needs  is 
money  to  operate  what  he  has  already 
acquired.  And  it  takes  little  imagination 
to  realize  that  however  regional  a  park 
Biay  be  in  terms  of  areas  served,  it  ob- 
viously also  serves  the  purposes  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhood. 

Jilr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Record  a  sampling  of 
the  letters  I  have  received  from  tenants, 
homeoxners,  and  businessmen  in  the 
uncoln  Park  area  with  respect  to  the 
latercKt  shown  by  local  ofBcials  in  a  true 
rehabUitation  and  neighborhood  conscr- 
-ation  program.  I  would  hope  that  Fed- 
eral officials  charged  with  the  responsi- 
oiuty  under  section  307  of  the  Housing 
^"  °f  1965  relating  to  rehabilitation, 
would  look  beyond  the  formal  presenta- 
U)ns  of  local  officials,  and  take  into  ac- 
count the  people  involved. 


The  letters  follow: 
Lincoln  Paiuc  Chambeb  or  Com- 
MEBCE,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111.,  August  26, 1965. 
Hon,  William  B.  Widnall, 
Hou.',e  of  Representatives, 
Washiugton,  D.C. 

DtAR  Congressman  Widnall  :  On  behalf  of 
the  Lincoln  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
oldest  established  group  of  businessmen  In 
this  area,  we  would  like  to  have  you  con- 
sider the  following  objections  to  the  Urban 
Renewal  Project.  Lincoln  Park  No.  1: 

1.  A  recent  survey  by  our  organization 
shows  that  over  159  ground  level  businesses 
In  this  area  would  be  replaced,  with  no  provi- 
sion made  for  their  relocation.  Recent  sta- 
tistics of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
show  that  one  of  every  three  of  these  busi- 
nesses will  not  survive  this  relocotion. 

2.  A  plan  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Urban  Renewal  by  this  organization,  pre- 
pared at  our  expense,  by  the  Arm  of  Holabird 
i:  Boot,  an  outstanding  Arm  of  architects,  re- 
ceived no  consideration.  This  plan  envi- 
sioned the  retention  of  Ogden  Avenue  and 
Larrabee  Street  providing  a  shopping  cen- 
ter at  the  corner  of  Ogden  and  Larrabee 
twice  the  size  as  that  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Urban  Renewal.  This  shop- 
ping center  would  have  given  the  dislocated 
merchants  a  location  close  to  their  current 
place  of  business  with  their  present  cus- 
tomers. 

3.  We  object  to  the  almost  rubber-stamped 
approval  of  all  provisions  of  this  renewal 
project  by  the  members  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
Conservation  Community  Council  and  the 
Lincoln  Park  Conservation  Association.  Not 
one  member  of  the  Conservation  Community 
Council  is  a  businessman  directly  affected  by 
this  plan.  We  consider  this  lack  of  repre- 
sentation unfair. 

Your  efforts  to  right  these  wrongs  would 
be  highly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

MICHAEL  SAPPANOS. 

President. 

Shakespeare  Avenue  Home 

Owners  Association. 
Chicago.  III.,  August  20, 1965. 
He:    Lincoln   Park   Urban   Renewal   Project 

No.  1,  Chicago,  m. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa!hlrigton,D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  WroNALL:  I  am  writing 
you  In  behalf  of  our  organization  In  the 
Lincoln  Park  area. 

The  planners  were  successful  In  having 
the  No.  1  Lincoln  Park  Urban  Renewal  proj- 
ect approved  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  However,  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  provisions  and  regulations  of  the 
1964  Housing  Act  have  been  followed  as 
provided  in  section  307. 

The  Lincoln  Park  area  Is  not  a  slum  area. 
We  have  large  trees  lining  our  streets  and 
flowers  In  our  yards. 

Over  815  million  were  spent  for  rehabili- 
tation In  the  p-ist  5  years  In  this  area. 

Why  demolition  now? 

The  project  was  approved  8  to  1  by  a  com- 
munity conservation  council. 

However,  7  of  these  gentlemen  do  not  live 
In  the  project  area,  and  are  not  representa- 
tive of  the  area. 

It  Is  true  they  held  a  number  of  hearings, 
however  these  hearings  were  a  farce  to  our 
democratic  way  of  doing  things. 

They  did  not  seek  any  advice  as  to  alterna- 
tive forms  of  treatment  for  the  area,  or  even 
specific  parcels. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  eight  council 
members  who  voted  for  the  project  were 
members  of  our  community  organlzatlohs 
and  were  advocating  this  project  for  some 
time.    They,  were  picked  and  nominated  by 


the  urban  renewal  planners,  and  their  names 
submitted  to  the  mayor  for  appointment  to 
their  role. 

The  3-hour  hearing  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  City  Council  allowed 
public  witnesses,  and  a  great  majority  spoke 
again.'it  the  project.  However,  without  ad- 
journing or  giving  any  consideration  to  the 
tcrtlmony  given  to  them,  they  moved  and 
adopted  the  previously  prepared  resolution 
without  any  comments,  recommendations, 
and  suggestions  by  any  of  the  committee , 
members  on  the  subject.  In  less  than  30  sec- 
onds. 1 

Yours  very  truly, 

Shakespeare  Avende  Home  Owners 
Association, 

William  Geisvimish. 

Noeth  Avenue  Bt;siNEss 

Men's  Association, 

Cliicago,  HI. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  WmNALL:  I  am  writing 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  North 
Avenue  Busine.ss  Men's  .Issoclailon  in  the 
Lincoln  Park  area.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  section  307  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
requires  surveys  and  plans  indlcathig  that 
the  objectives  of  the  urban  renewal  plan 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  project  area,  and  such  surveys  are  a 
prerequLslte  to  a  loan  grant  contract. 

We  feel  that  the  Lincoln  Park  Conserva- 
tion Council  was  not  representative  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  area,  but  rather 
of  small  groups  within  the  area.  They  did 
not  seek  any  advice  as  to  alternative  methods 
of  treatment  for  the  area,  or  even  speclflc 
parcels.  The  public  meeting  held  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  required  pursuant 
to  section  307  procedure  finding  was  already 
prepared  before  the  meeting  and  was  Imme- 
diately adopted  after  allowing  a  few  people 
to  speak. 

If  urban  renewal  goes  though  as  planned 
150  merchants  will  be  displaced,  employing 
hundreds  of  people.  It  is  true  a  shopping 
center  will  be  built,  but  can  only  house  12  to 
14  merchants.  These  few  merchants,  per- 
haps can  pay  the  high  rents  of  a  shopping 
center.  Prices  will  have  to  be  higher  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  do  so.  However,  what  will 
happen  to  the  other  136  merchants?  Are 
their  businesses  to  be  shut  down?  Are  they 
to  be  relocated  to  another  neighborhood?  lit 
50,  who  win  compensate  these  merchants  tor 
the  loss  of  their  customers'  goodwill,  which 
has  taken  decades  to  build  up? 

At  no  time  were  our  member  merchants  al- 
lowed to  present  an  alternative  plan  to  the 
one  that  will  destroy  the  whole  north  side 
of  North  Avenue.  We.  who  stand  to  lose  our 
stores  and  businesses  stand  ready  to  make 
any  necessary  Improvements  to  our  proper- 
ties that  will  make  North  Avenue  an  out- 
standing shopping  area.  One  that  truly  may 
become  world  famous.  All  we  ask  Is  the  op- 
jjortunlty  to  do  so  before  we  are  torn  down. 
Very  truly  yours. 

North  AvENtns  BtrsiNESs  Men's 

Association. 
Jack  .^.  Cebshon.  President. 

Larbadee   Street  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Associ.^tion. 

Chicago.  111..  Augmt  22.  1965. 
Re:  Lincoln  Park  Urban  Renewal  Project  1, 

Chicago.  111. 
Hon.  William  B.  Wtonall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  We  are  sending 
you  Information  on  vlolatlAns  of  section  307 
of  the  1964  Housing  Act.  pie  following  are 
questions  we  hope  you  will  be  interested  In: 
No.  1.  Were  residents  informed  that  Fed- 
eral funds  are  available  for  rehabilitation? 
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Deftnttely  not .  Residents  In  demolition 
nreas  were  told  repeatedly  by  Urban  Renewal 
personriel  thot  they  should  not  repair,  paint, 
nor  spend  any  money  whatsoever  on  Im- 
provements. That  the  building  would  be 
torn  down,  and  that  any  money  spent  would 
be  lost.  Property  owners  were  told  they 
hjid  no  choice  except  to  wait  for  urban 
reuew.il. 

Ow-iier.*:  of  property  not  at  tills  time  sched- 
uled lor  demolition  are  not  aware  that  they 
win  be  forced  to  remodel  or  be  condemned. 
lAa  stated  by  Mr.  Hill  lo  R^al  Estate  News, 
July  12.  1065.1  They  are  not  only  not  aware 
that  they  will  have  to  rehabtlluite,  but  they 
certainly  know  noihlns;  about  Federal  funds 
avail.ible  for  this  pvirpot-e. 

Residents  who  tried  to  express  their  op- 
position to  the  plans  were  allowed  no  voice 
at  meeting  of  the  local  organizations.  Even 
paid  up  members  ( the  only  ones  allowed  to 
speak  or  vote)  of  Lincoln  Park  Conservation 
Association  who  were  not  among  the  chosen 
few  were  allowed  no  voice  at  meetings. 

Our  ortraniyation  requested  hearings  be- 
fore the  Conservation  Community  Council 
but  were  always  deprived  of  the  opportunity. 
This  Le  covered  by  material  attached. 

No.  2.  Plans  for  relocation  of  residents  and 
businessmen. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  no  urban  renewal 
project  h.ts  relocated  either  residents  nor 
bustnes-smen.  The  only  place  residents  can 
go  Is  Into  public  housing,  and  these  In  Chi- 
cago are  our  worst  ghettos. 

And  the  only  place  a  baslnessman  con  go 
Is  out  of  business. 

A  woman  who  has  three  children  to  sup- 
port Inquired  a.bout  where  she  could  move 
and  WIS  quoted  a  rental  and  when  she  said 
she  could  not  afford  this  was  told  she  should 
get  another  family  to  move  in  with  her  to 
shju-e  expenses.  Her  answer  w.is  that  If  she 
wanted  to  live  like  i-'eop!e  In  Russia,  she 
would  move  to  Russia. 

No  one  moved  out  of  an  tirban  renewal 
area  e>cr  returns.  Rfiiis  are  tcK>  high.  Nor 
•'•^n  small  businei.'jmen  pay  rentals  iu  large 
shopping  areas.  These  are  without  excep- 
tion ieiised  to  large  chuin  stories,  or  In  other 
wr.rds  :c  big  business. 

There  Is  no  relocation.  Displacement  will 
be  financial  ruin  for  not  only  residents  and 
businessmen,  but  for  property  owners  as 
well.  About  90  percent  of  the  senior  citizens 
who  are  uidependent  ntiw  wjU  become  de- 
peiidenti  when  t.hev  are  dislocated 

No.  3.  Were  residents  or  property  ownese 
contacted  regarding  their  wllUngneia  to 
rehabllita'e? 

They  were  not  The  only  time  propet^y 
owners  were  contacted  was  by  "Inspectors'' 
tired  by  Urban  Renewal  who  told  the  owner 
that  the  property  would  be  torn  dowTi. 
Many  people  as  long  ago  as  March  of  1963 
were  conflrtcnt  that  thev  would  receive 
n^oney  from  Urban  Renewal  no  later  than 
tiie  first  of  Miy  of  that  yenr.  People  who 
ire  viilllni:  to  sell  their  property  at  a  reason- 
able market  value  are  told  to  hang  onto  the 
properr.-  thai  they  will  get  more  from  Urban 
Renewal  This  Is  done  because  Urban 
Rsr.cw.-.l  does  not  want  any  new  owner  to  do 
any  remodeling  In  the  demolition  areas. 
Everything  possible  hi\s  been  done  by  the 
DDp.-srtment  of  Urban  Renewal  to  dl^cnurags 
any  Improvements  being  made.  Many  resi- 
dents  In  the  project  have  been  moved  twice 
before  bv  Urban  Renewal,  and  always  at  a 
financial  loss. 

Possibly  worse  than  being  uninformed  Is 
being  misinformed.  In  Chicago  there  Is  no 
publicity  on  urban  renewal  except  what  Is 
released  by  the  Department  of  Urban 
Renewal- 

Wlthln  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  start 
sending  you  sworn  statements  from  property 
owners,  tenants,  and  businessmen  covering 
these  points. 


In    the   meantime  ^f   you   have   any  sug- 
gestions  we   will   be  more   than   happy  to 
cooperate. 
Thanking  you  for  your  Interest,   we   are. 
Respectfully  yours. 
L*na»BEE    Street    NnctiBoRHOoa    IM- 

PBOVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 
LARRABEE    NEIQHBORKOOO    ISIPROVE- 

MENT  Association. 

Cli  icago.  III..  June  23. 19SS. 
Copies  to:  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Weaver, 
Dep:!rtmcnt  of  Urban  Renewal,  M.ayor  Dalev, 
Representative  William  B.  Widn-all,  Senator 
Robert  Kehnibt.  Ron.ild  Reagan.  Chicago 
Tribune.  Chic.igo  Sun  Times.  Chicago  Ameri- 
can, Chicago  Dally  News.  Time  ma^axlne. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Attached 
is  the  letter  our  president  Mr.  Budd  had 
hoped  to  present  to  the  Conservation  Com- 
munity Council.  June  21.  1965.  when  the 
plans  for  Lincoln  Park  Urban  Renewal  Proj- 
ect 1  were  approved.  However,  time  was  not 
allowed.  Tlie  1  hour  allotted  for  hearing  op- 
position to  the  plan  was  abused.  Board 
members  spoke,  especially  Father  Wangler 
spoke  and  said  loss  of  home  or  business  will 
not  be  too  bad  and  people  will  not  suiTer  too 
much.  What  is  too  much?  This  attitude  is 
not  usually  associated  with  the  ministry. 

It  was  also  stated  by  the  board  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  residents  of  the  project  approved 
the  plans.  The  plans  were  approved  by  paid 
membership  associations.  Total  member- 
ship In  these  organizations  is  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  area.  Attend- 
ance at  meetings  is  less  than  10  percent  of 
membership.  How  could  a  majority  of  the 
residents  have  approved  the  plan? 

Our  organization  was  formed  i  year  ago 
In  February,  and  we  have  accomplished  much 
compared  to  the  10  years  others  had. 

One  member  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
munity Council  stated  he  had  heard  of  Lar- 
nbee  Street  -Veighborhood  Improvement  As- 
sociation a  couple  of  times.  We  do  not  know 
where  he  has  been.  Our  organization  had 
20O  people  at  the  public  hdrlng  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's thurch.  Ninety  percent  of  people 
attendlnjf  were  opposed  to  the  plan.  We 
have  attended  and  spoken  at  each  C.C.C. 
meeting  since. 

We  wrote  the  C.C.C.  and  asked  to  be  heard. 
but  our  hearing  was  always  postponed. 

Also  enclosed  ore  letters  from  residents 
of  the  area,  ai.d  from  alarrc"fi  residents  of 
future  project  2.  As  Dr.  Rosner  so  kindly 
stated  in  his  Interview  with  the  Chlcigo 
Tribune,  "hecklers  from  Larrnbee  Street  ond 
Shakespeare  Avenue"  also  wrote. 

Urban  Renewal  takes  full  credit  for  the 
millions  of  private  dollars  being  spent  In  the 
neighborhood,  and  states  that  without  the 
plan  the  neighborhood  will  deteriorate. 
Once  a  neighborhood  starts  to  rehabilitate 
Itself,  it  continues.  And  that  has  h.appened 
in  Lincoln  Park. 

Respectfully. 
Larrabee     Street     Neickboriiood 
lM."aovEHEr.T  Association, 

Heixn  Kelley,  Secretary. 

To:  The  Chicago  City  Council  and  to  each 
and  every  committee  or  agency  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  which  has  or  will  vote  on  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  plan  for 
project  1  of  the  Lincoln  Park  General 
Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan. 
Larrabee  Street  Neighborhooo 
Improvement  .-Kssociation. 

Chicago.  111..  June  12,  lOSS. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  requesting  a  poistpone- 
ment  of  the  vote  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  plans  as  presented  in  booklet  captioned 
"Lincoln  Park.  Project  1,  Chicago,  111,"  and 
dated  June  196S. 

We  request  this  postponement  on  the  plea 
that  at  no  time  were  t^lc  residents,  property 
owners,  or  business  people  of  our  organiza- 
tion given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 


opinions  on  the  project.  This  request  wu 
acknowledged  by  the  Conservation  Commu. 
nity  Council,  and  was  scheduled  for  hearing 
but  each  time  was  postponed.  ' 

We  have  a  survey  of  the  Larrabee  Street 
neighborhood  which  Indicates  that  9.2  million 
will  be  spent  by  property  owners  and  tenant* 
On  page  S  of  this  booklet  It  reads  "All  af- 
fected  community  organizations  generallT 
approved  the  design  plan  proposals  Willi  the 
result  that  the  basic  concepts  of  this  puji 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  Urb.m  Rt. 
newal  Plan  for  Lincoln  Park  Project  1."  Our 
organization  knew  nothing  of  these  plans 
We  state  that  people  in  the  areas  of  demo- 
lltloii  not  only  did  not  approve  the  plan,  but 
were  completely  uninformed.  That  the  areas 
to  be  demolished  were  planned  by  people  wiio 
do  not  live  in  the  ureas,  and  who  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  plan.  That  the  people  mojt 
affected  by  demolition  h.id  no  voice  whatso- 
ever. The  basic  laws  of  urban  renewal  art 
for  the  clearance  of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 
and  state  that  there  must  be  citizeii 
participation. 

We  object  to  the  statement  on  the  fifth 
page  which  states  "New  residential  develop- 
ment is  designed  to  preserve  the  present  di- 
versity of  structure  types,  accommodations, 
and  Income  levels." 

Rents  In  the  area  designated  for  acquisi- 
tion average  about  455  per  month  These 
units  are  four  rooms  or  more  and  are  rented 
by  families  who  cannot  aflord  to  pay  more. 
These  people  are  low-  to  middle-income  tam- 
ilies  with  children.  Living  In  this  area  ana 
paying  these  rents  they  are  aljle  to  budge: 
college  educations  for  their  children,  as  evi. 
rtonced  by  the  40  percent  of  graduates  from 
Waller  who'go  from  liich  school  to  rf.iiege 
Relocation  of  there  people  without  creating 
flnanclal  hardships,  and  without  depriving 
children  of  an  education.  Is  completely  im- 
possible.  Preserving  accommodatlon.s.  aad 
Income  levels  Is  absurd.  It  isn't  necessary  to 
be  an  expert  In  the  construction  Held  to  knoir 
that  the  cost  of  construction  makes  it  im- 
possible to  build  even  one-room  apartmcna 
that  could  rent  for  if>S  per  month.  How  can 
the  Income  level  remain  the  same? 

We  propose  that  the  plan  be  revamped 
and  made  realistic.  That  contradiciloaj 
be  omitted.  Such  as  the  statement  whlcb 
rends  "Present  lack  of  public  recreational 
space  will  be  remedied  by  construction  of  t 
neighborhood  park,  two  smaller  playgrounds 
and  a  number  of  public  plaza  areas  d'esiened 
for  pedestrian  use."  Residents  In  the  arw 
are  not  aware  of  a  lack  of  so-called  public 
recreational  space.  Lincoln  Pork  Is  one  ol 
the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  world,  and 
Is  within  walking  dl.stance  of  everyone.  To: 
lots  referred  to  on  page  13  have  been  frrnvned 
upon  by  planning  commissions  for  veart. 
The  expense  of  caring  for  these  smoU  plots  is 
exorbitant,  and  to  police  them  Is  com- 
pletely Impossible.  There  are  vacant  arew 
on  Larrabee  Street  which  could  be  .acquired 
for  playgrounds  and  could  be  policed  by  tilt 
residents. 

Public  plazas  are  universally  known  to  \x 
fair  playgrounds  for  muggers,  rapists,  and 
gan?  wars.  Why  create  a  future  slum' 
Other  urban  renewal  projects  have,  after  i 
few  years,  proven  this  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  the  butcher,  the  baiter  and  the  candle- 
stick maker  who  make  the  backbone  of  » 
solid,  stable  community.  Chicago  needs  mid- 
dle Income  families.  Tills  is  essential  to  keep 
Industry  from  moving  to  the  suburbs,  an* 
for  the  preservation  of  the  city. 

Contradictions  dealing  with  businesses  art 
found  throughout  the  docttment.  "Tie 
specific  planning  proposals  contained  IB 
this  urban  renewal  plan  will  enhance  the 
project  area  as  a  desirable  urban  community 
and  will  encotirage  the  physical  rehabilita- 
tion of  residential,  business  and  Institution!; 
properties."  This  has  already  been  accom- 
plished and  more  will  be  done  when  peopH 
know  what  they  can  expect. 
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On  pa^e  15  it  reads,  "Some  properties  not 
herein  designated  for  acquisition  and  clear- 
ance may  be  so  designated  by  amendment  to 
the  urban  renewal  plan."  Why  aren't  these 
properties,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
designated  at  this  time?  Is  It  because  they 
arfl  owned  by  members  of  associations  whose 
jupport  was  needed  to  approve  the  plan? 

On  page  3  it  Is  stated,  "Existing  retail 
complexes  should  be  retained  where  feasible 
and  first  priority  be  given  to  displaced  busi- 
nessmen, where  possible  and  legal,  either  in 
existing  or  new  shopping  .areas,  and  the 
overall  amount  of  retail  space  should  be  re- 
duced." Does  this  make  sense,  or  It  is  pos- 
sible m  any  way? 

This  is  not  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  a 
community,  but  a  dream.  Chicago  has  been 
a  vigorous  city  In  the  past,  but  every  year 
Is  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  Our  mid- 
dle-income families  are  moving  to  the  sub- 
urbs, our  industry  is  moving  to  the  suburbs, 
money  is  moving  to  other  areas.  Unless  the 
trend  changes  Chicago  will  become  a  ghost 
city.  Chicago  needs  attractions  to  draw 
people  for  vacations,  and  conventions  and 
what  Is  more  Interesting  than  historical  old 
totvn? 

As  an  Improvement  association  we  are 
Interested  In  the  Improvement  of  our  neigh- 
borhood. Our  plan  Is  based  on  the  desire 
of  the  residents  and  property  owners,  and 
business  people  to  conform  with  the  plan 
of  urban  renewal  for  project  1,  for  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  Why  should  40  per- 
cent of  the  residents  of  an  area  be  the  vic- 
tims of  the  whim  of  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  area?  We  are  prepared 
to  present  from  each  property  owner  his  In- 
tentions for  the  rehabilitation  of  his  build- 
ing. If  the  owner  is  not  Interested  In  this 
and  refuses  to  sell  to  someone  who  will 
rehabilitate,  the  property  would  be  subject 
to  code  enforcement  by  our  association. 

Our  survey  shows  many  small  businessmen 
and  residents  of  the  area  In  need  of  good 
residential  property  and  ready  to  cooperate 
with  us  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

We  are  requesting  time  to  present  this 
plan.  A  door-to-door  survey  is  slow  hard 
work,  and  we  need  tlm.e  to  make  this  plan 
workable  with  the  Department  of  Urban 
Renewal.  If  residents  of  the  area  will  re- 
liabilltate  at  their  own  expense  It  would  seem 
a  great  shame  that  this  money  couldn't  be 
spent  more  profitably  for  benefit  of  the  cltl- 
rens  of  the  area. 

As  citizens  of  the  area  we  want  participa- 
tion not  annihilation. 

Our  organization  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  demolition  of  the  Larrabee  Street 
neighborhood. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Larrabee    Streit    Neichbobhcx>d    Im- 
provement ASSOCUTION. 
Harlet  A.  Bin>D.  President. 
Cop.es  to:  President  Johnson.  Representa- 
tive  WiLLtAM   B.   WiDNAii,   Senator   Robert 
KE.s-Nn)Y,  Ronald  Reagan,  Mayor  Daley,  Chi- 
cago  Tribune,    Chicago    American,    Chicago 
D:u:y    News,     Chicago     Sun     Times,     Time 
magazine. 

Larrabee  Street  Neighborhood  Im- 
PR0\'EMENT  Association, 

Chicago,  111.,  August  1, 1965. 
Attention:  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Hill. 
t.i.'«coLN  Park, 

Conservation  CoMMtJurrr  Cotracn., 
Ch  icago.  Ill, 

Department  of  Urban  Renewal, 
Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  On  or,  about  June  10,  1965. 
"e  wrote  you  for  Information  as  to  where 
we  could  obtain  large-scale  maps.  To  date 
we  have  had  no  answer,  so  once  again  we 
are  asking  for  the  information. 

Wo  ore  prepared  to  present  a  preliminary 
plan  of  Larrabee  Street  at  this  time,  and 


later  other  streets  m  the  neighborhood. 
This  plan  will  show  the  construction,  the 
condition,  and  the  Intentions  of  the  owner. 

Therefore  you  can  appreciate  that  a  large- 
scale  map  of  the  area  Is  essential. 

We  also  request  a  meeting  to  discuss  these 
plans.  Your  help  and  suggestions  could  be 
very  valuable  to  us.  This  we  also  asked  for 
m  a  previous  letter. 

A  response  at  your  earliest  convenience  will 
be  appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Larrabee     Street     Neighborhood      Im- 
provement Association, 
Harlet  A.  Bcdd,  President. 

Copies  tot 

President  Johnson, 

Mayor  Daley. 

Mr.  Weaver,  Department  of  Urban  Re- 
newal: 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

Representative  William  B.  Widnall. 

Senator  Dirksen, 

Chicago  Tribune,  Sun  Times,  American  & 
Dally  News, 

Time  Magazine. 

Halfpennt.  Hahn  &  Rtak. 

Chicago,  III..  July  12, 196S. 
Re  Lincoln  Park.  Area  1.  project. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall. 
House  of  Represeritatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

,Mt  Dear  Congressman:  This  letter  will 
bring  you  up  to  date  In  regard  to  the  Lincoln 
Park  Area,  project  1.  In  Chicago,  of  which 
we  have  previously  conferred  and  corre- 
.sponded.  Tno  part  1.  loan  and  grant  appltca. 
tlon  for  this  project  was  returned  by  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  Washington, 
DC.  and  was  approved  July  7,  by  the  Chi- 
cago City  Council  so  Is  now  being  returned 
to  Washington  for  final  approval. 

A  meeting  was  held  a  week  ago  by  the 
Lincoln  Park  Conservation  Community  Or- 
ganization in  regard  to  the  plan,  at  which 
time  numerous  objectors  appeared.  Each 
was  given  only  a  few  minutes,  oral  state- 
ments were  not  transcribed.  No  consider- 
ation was  given  to  any  of  the  recommended 
changes  or  plans  submitted,  and  an  Immedi- 
ate vote  was  taken  by  the  committee  for 
approval.  The  committee  itself  Is  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  area,  nor  Interested  in  the 
local  residents'  welfare.  Many  of  the  people 
living  in  the  area  are  extremely  bitter  be- 
cnu.'ie  they  feel  this  is  being  promoted  by 
certain  real  estate  and  flnanclal  Interests  to 
their  detriment.  A  great  majority  of  the 
neighborhood  is  opposed  to  the  demolition 
of  their  homes,  which  are  sound,  well  main- 
tained, and  owned  by  people  who  have  lived 
their  entire  life  in  the  area.  This  is  not  a 
slum  area,  and  the  people  themselves  are 
desirous  of  Improving  it. 

Members  of  the  local  committee  are  all 
impractical  people,  most  of  them  being  con- 
nected with  churches  or  hospitals,  that  will 
benefit  by  obtaining  property  that  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  purchase.  The  one 
businessman,  a  banXer,  voted  against  the 
plan. 

Public  hearings  were  held  July  6.  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Chicago  City  Council, 
which  was  merely  perfunctory.  Thev  allowed 
the  objectors  to  testify,  but  Immediately  at 
the  cloee  of  the  testimony  In  open  meeting, 
with  no  discussion,  approved  the  plan  and 
recommended  that  It  be  adopted,  which  was 
done  at  full  council  meeting  next  day  with 
no  comments. 

It  appears  the  plan  does  not  comply  with 
title  III  of  the  1965  Housing  Act.  The  de- 
molishing of  homes  for  people  only  three 
blocks  from  Lincoln  Park  and  making  Larra- 
bee Street,  which  has  always  been  commer- 
cial, residential,  are  the  two  real  sources  of 
conflict.  The  Larrabee  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation prepared  a  survey  showing  the  nature 
of  each  building  and  what  amount  owners 


would  expend  to  rehabilitate  or  repair  pres- 
ent structures,  but  this  was  given  no  atten- 
tion. 

Is  there  anything  that  you  could  recom- 
mend we  do  In  Washington  that  would  delay 
or  change  the  plan?  It  Is  our  Intention  to 
contest  the  plan  In  court  on  behalf  of  Krema 
and  some  others  and  we  would  appreciate 
any  Idea  or  suggestion  you  could  give  us. 

Witii  kind  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  T.  Halfpennt. 

Halfpennt.  Hahn  &  Ryan. 
Chicago.  III.,  August  18, 19S5. 
Re  Lincoln  Park  No.  1  urban  renewal  project, 

Chicago,  III. 
Hon.  WiLLUM  Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  I  am  writing 
on  behalf  of  Krema  Trucking  Co..  a  common 
carrier  registered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  one  of  the  oldest  operators 
In  the  Chicago  area,  located  at  1735  North 
Larrabee  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  as  well  as  other 
business  interests.  In  the  Lincoln  Park  area 
project. 

Prom  my  study  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964, 
It  appears  that  section  307  of  the  act  re- 
quires surveys  and  plans,  indicating  that  the 
objectives  of  an  urban  renewal  plan  cannot 
bo  achieved  through  rehabilitation  of  the 
project  area,  and  that  such  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  allowing  a  loan  grant  contract. 

For  the  record.  I  will  recite  some  back- 
ground information.  The  Lincoln  Park  Con- 
servation Community  Council  membership 
was  not  representative  of  the  area,  its  mem- 
bership consisted  of  clergymen  and  doctors 
connected  with  Institutions  in  the  area,  all 
interested  in  o'otaining  additional  parking 
facilities,  with  other  members  living  on  the 
east  side  "gold  coast"  area.  They  did  not 
seek,  request,  or  allow  any  advice  or  plans  as 
to  alternate  forms  of  treatment  for  the  area, 
or  for  even  alternate  use  for  specific  parcels 
Involved.  In  fact,  all  such  offers  were  sum- 
marily dismissed.  The  council  did  hold  a 
number  of  meetings  which  I  attended  as  an 
observer.  They  did  not  allow  anyone  to 
speak  or  enter  into  any  discussion.  'The  sev- 
eral meetings  where  they  allowed  Interested 
people  to  testify,  none  of  their  suggestions 
were  recorded  or  adopted.  1  addressed  a 
public  meeting  held  the  same  night  as  the 
council  adopted  the  resolution  required  un- 
der section  307  procedtu-ea.  No  considera- 
tion was  given  to  any  suggestion,  or  any  of 
the  recommendations,  nor  was  any  alt«rnate 
suggestion  or  plan  made  by  the  Board.  The 
resolution  had  already  been  prepared  prior 
to  the  meeting  and  was  Immediately  adopt- 
ed. The  only  real  local  businessman  on  the 
board,  vice  president  of  a  local  bank,  voted 
against  Its  adoption. 

The  subcommittee  hearing  In  the  Chicago 
city  council  followed  similar  tactics,  allow- 
ing p'ublic  witnesses  to  make  statements.  I 
was  among  them.  However,  without  even 
adjourning  or  giving  any  consideration 
whatsoever  to  the  Information  submitted, 
the  resolution  was  adopted  without  an; 
comments,  recommendations,  or  suggestlons- 

My  client.  Mr.  Krema,  had  an  architec- 
tural plan  prepared  for  additional  Improve- 
ments to  his  property,  primarily  of  an 
esthetic  nature,  due  to  the  fact  his  buildings 
are  of  excellent  construction  and  well  main- 
tained. Tlie  only  opportunity  he  was  given 
to  present  such  plans  was  before  the  special 
House  committee  hearing  held  in  Chicago 
with  the  Honorable  Congressman  Klu- 
czYNSKi  presiding.  Numerous  Individual 
property  owners  have  staled  that  when  the; 
requested  permits  to  Improve  their  property, 
the  city  of  Chicago  building  department 
would  discourage  them  on  the  basis  that  any 
Improvement  was  a  waste  of  money,  that 
the  area  was  In  urban  renewal,  and  they 
would  no  doubt  lose  It. 
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The  present  Lincoln  Park  No.  1  Area  plan 
IS  substantially  the  same  as  submitted  prior 
to  the  p;issage  o:  the  19u4  Housing  Act — no 
opportunity  was  allowed  the  residents  to 
make  valuable  suggestions.  For  example, 
the  elimination  of  Ogden  Avenue,  a  diai^onrtl 
mala  thoroughfare,  developed  and  widened 
at  great  public  expense,  never  properly 
studied.  Business  interests  Indicate  a  de- 
sire to  purchase  property  U  title  could  be 
cleared  In  reg.ird  to  numerous  small  triangle 
spaces  so  as  to  give  full  frontage  on  the 
street. 

Due  to  this  procedtire  there  Is  deep  re- 
sentment of  the  majcrlty  of  the  home  own- 
ers and  small  businessmen  located  in  the 
area,  the  only  orsanta.-itions  that  have  ap- 
proved lire  the  ones  that  benefit  substantial- 
ly by  the  terms  of  the  pl.an  to  the  detriment 
of  the  entire  area. 

If  detailed  Informatiin  can  be  of  any  as- 
sistance or  value,  we  will  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish It.  We  appreciate  your  continued  In- 
terest in  the  small  home  owner  and  busi- 
nessman, especl;vlly  when  they  are  not 
located  In  yoii,-  district  or  State,  thus  you 
are  surely  performing  a  great  public  service. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  T.  Halfpennt, 

Chicago.  III.. 

May  25,  1064. 
Hon.  WnxiA^t  B.  Widxall. 
U.S.  House  of  Rfpreientatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Honorable  Sra;  I  am  one  of  the  widows 
(widow  24  ye.im  who  Is  going  to  lose  her 
home  lor  a  parS.  I  Uied  In  my  home  for  38 
years.  It  was  a  new  building  just  completed 
when  I  purchased  It.  I've  kept  It  up  to 
standard  on  all  repairs  when  it  needed  It, 
there  Isn't  a  thing  wrong  with  the  building. 

Why  they  picked  this  site  for  a  park  Is 
Just  outrageous.  We  have  one  of  the  larg- 
est, most  beautiful  parks  four  blocks  from 
my  hDmc  (Lincoln  Parkl.  There  are  many 
schools  which  I  could  mention  by  name  that 
are  on  tnnin  streets  with  no  park  close  by 
nor  even  a  playground  for  children. 

We  are  promised  low-Income  housing  at 
reasonable  rates.  One  old  home  en 
Dickens  Street  was  remodeled  and  rents  for 
$1S0  a  month.  Another  new  apartment 
building  on  Dickens  lust  completed,  rents  for 
S300  per  month  or  if  one  wants  to  buy  the 
unit  It  costs  S37.00n.    Is  that  reasonable? 

I  had  planned  to  retire  at  02  years  and  rent 
a  room  or  two  which  would  have  helped  me, 
as  I  have  a  heart  condition,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, and  arthritis.  Prom  where  I  live  It 
takes  me  10  minutes  to  get  to  work,  when  I 
lose  my  home  where  will  I  go  that  Is  so  con- 
■yenieat?  One  dees  not  receive  enough  money 
to  buy  a  new  home  .'ind  rents  are  tremen- 
dotisly  high. 

I  raised  two  children,  my  son  fou-^ht  In  the 
Korean  war.  was  left  with  a  very  bad  heart 
condition.  Is  that  what  he  fought  for? 

If  they  demolish  everything  at  one  time 
people  will  have  to  find  homes — then  do  they 
e.xpcct  U5  to  come  back  Into  this  same  area 
to  the  new  low  rental  houses  for  the  elderly? 
Why  not  build  apartment  buildings  some- 
where In  this  ncichborhood  before  te.-\rlng 
Bll  of  It  down,  fo  that  we  can  move  into  the 
new  homes  when  ours  are  torn  down  and  we 
are  evicted? 

People  outside  of  the  park  area  voted  for 
this  jjroject,  thr.se  living  In  the  p.vk  area  had 
no  chance  to  voice  their  opinions  against  it — 
we  lire  nil  dlspl.iced  with  a  promise  of  low 
rental  houses — we  cannot  get  In  as  prom- 
ised—rents are  too  hli^h  ?nd  we  heard  there 
Is  a  waiting  list  of  27.000  for  some  of  the 
high  rise  buildings — people  outside  of  this 
project  seem  to  come  first?  Is  this  Justice, 
It's  agilnst  the  Constitution. 
Yours  very  trtily, 

Mrs,  MA8GARET  B.  WiLSOH. 


A.  HU!«BERT  i;  Co.. 
Chicngo,  III..  May  22. 1964. 
Congressman  William  Beck  WnjNAij,, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Wathingron,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  am  told  that  you  are 
"Interviewing  Individuals  who  are  directly 
airected  by  urban  renewal,"  I  am  happy  that 
someone  is  interested  In  the  manner  in  which 
this  vast  'poric  barrel"  Is  being  conducted. 

Our  oSice  is  Just  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  "Lincoln  Park  Urban  Renewal  Area"  on 
Chicago's  North  Side,  My  experience  with 
urban  renew,!]  is  limited  to  this  one  projort. 
The  following  are  my  observations,  concisely 
stated.  I  will  be  happy  to  go  Into  greater 
detail  If  you  wish. 

1.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  "only  per- 
sons directly  affected"  Is  interpreted  as  those 
who  live  In  tlse  renewal  area.  For  example, 
Lincoln  Avenue  Is  one  of  the  longest 
thoroughfares  in  Chicago,  used  by  many  peo- 
ple from  the  northwest  areas  of  the  city  to 
the  downtown  area,  'Vret,  those  people  in  the 
renewal  area,  who  live  along  Just  four  blocks 
of  Lincoln  Avenue,  have  decreed  that  this 
great  thoroujrhfare  should  no  longer  be  a 
through  street.  None  of  the  residents  or 
businessmen  along  the  street  have  been  con- 
sulted nor  do  they  have  a  voice  In  this  matter. 

2.  The  preponderant  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram are  given  over  to  conta.\paying  groups, 
who  are  In  the  area:  DePaul  University. 
McCormlck  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
following  hospitals:  St.  Joseph's,  Augiistana, 
Grant,  Children's  Memorial:  each  Is  pur- 
ported to  be  nonprofit,  yet  each  found  the 
funds  to  undertake  huge  expansions:  sud- 
denly there  wus  no  parking  space— and  urban 
renewal  generously  stepped  In  to  make  up 
the  loss. 

3.  The  primary  goal  of  urban  renewal 
should  be  the  upgrading  of  existing  resl- 
dentliil  properties.  Instead  of  this,  we  find 
the  large-scale  relocation  of  the  underprivi- 
leged only  to  moke  room  for  the  more  afflu- 
ent (for  example,  Carl  Sandbiu'g  Village), 
Tliere  Is  also  too  much  emphasis  on  com- 
mercial (shopping  centers,  etc.)  when  vie 
already  have  a  tremendous  number  of  vacant 
stores  along  our  strip  streets. 

Tour  Interest  is  appreciated:  your  study  Is 
Invited  to  these  problems. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  HtnuBEBT,  Jr., 

Realtor. 

Chicago  Caster  &  Equipment  Co.,  Inc, 

Chicugo,  III.,  August  20. 106S. 
Re    Lincoln    Park    No.    1,    Urban    Renewal 

Project,  Chicago.  III. 
Hon,  WILLIAM  B.  Wtdnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  I  am  writing 
you  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  orga- 
nization in  the  Lincoln  Park  area.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  section  307  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1965  requires  surveys  and  plans 
Indicating  that  the  objectives  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan  cannot  be  achieved  through 
rehabilitation  of  the  project  area,  and  such 
1.';  a  prerequisite  to  a  loan  grant  contract. 
The  Lincoln  Park  Conservation  Community 
Council  was  not  representative  of  the  area. 
They  did  not  seek  any  advice  as  to  alterna- 
tive forms  of  treatment  for  the  area,  or  even 
specific  parcels.  It  is  true  they  held  a  num- 
ber of  meetings  at  which  they  did  allow 
people  to  speak,  anil  at  meetings  where  they 
ol'iOwed  people  to  protest  none  of  their  sug- 
gestions were  recorded  or  adopted.  The 
public  meeting  held  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  required  pursuant  to  section 
307  procedure  finding  was  already  prepared 
before  the  meeting  and  was  immediately 
adopted  after  allowing  people  to  speak. 

The  subcommittee  hearing  of  the  Chicago 
City  Council  allowed  public  witnesses,  but 
without  adjourning  or  giving  any  considera- 


tion to  the  Information  given  to  them  they 
moved  and  adopted  the  previously  prepared 
resolution  without  any  comments,  recom. 
mendatlons,  and  suggestions  by  anyone  on 
the  subject. 

We  CIO  not  feel,  that  we  were  amply  ad- 
vised on  the  situation.  May  we  have  your 
views  on  the  above? 

Very  truly  yours, 

W,    H.   RI5KE, 

President. 

Lite-Time  Blind  &  Shutter  Co., 

Chicago,  III.,  Augur,t  17,  lOSS. 
He  Lincoln  Park  No,  1  luban  renewal  prolect 

Chicago,  111, 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  of  r.eprecntallves. 
Wcshingtoii,D.C. 

De.»r  Co.vgbessman  Widnall:  In  reference 
to  the  Lincoln  Park  No.  1  urban  renewal 
project  in  Chlciigo,  111.,  wc  wish  to  stale  tliat 
we  do  not  feel  that  the  provisions  and  regu- 
lations  of  the  1964  Housing  Act  have  been 
followed  as  provided  In  section  307, 

We  are  a  small  business  concern.  We  own 
and  occupy  a  building  comprising  12,500 
square  feet.  Wc  are  a  growing  concern  now 
located  In  a  neighborhood  that  we  feel  Is  one 
In  which  we  can  be  of  a  great  asset  to  the 
community— Kjne  In  which  our  20  empIoyeM 
are  not  anxious  to  leave  because  of  good 
transportation  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
good  building  and  are  most  willing  to  make 
Improvements  which  will  enhance  this  street. 

At  no  time  has  any  representative  ever 
approached  us  to  ask  iis  what  we  would  do 
to  improve  our  building.  We  have  not  been 
asked  for  any  plans  or  surveys  of  Improve- 
ment. We  therefore  feel  the  Lincoln  Park 
Conservation  Community  Council  did  not 
represent  truly  the  people  in  this  area  and 
feel  In  so  doing  that  section  307  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  has  been  violated. 

We  do  not  wish  to  relocate  our  business  or 
employees  and  are  most  anxious  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  making  any  Improvement 
to  our  building  which  will  aid  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  this  community. 
Very  truly  yours. 

LlFE-'TlME   BLIND  &  SBITTTEB  CO, 

Bernard  Marks. 


Art  FUENiTrHE  Shop. 
Chicago,  III.,  August  20.  1065. 
Re:  Lincoln  Park  Urban  Renewal  Project  I 

Chicago,  111, 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Co.ngressman  Widnall:  We  are  lo- 
cated in  the  area  of  Lincoln  Park  Urban 
Renewal  Project  I  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
section  307  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  hsj 
not  been  compUed  with. 

We  feel  that  the  Lincoln  Park  Conservation 
Community  Council  did  not  truly  represent 
the  majority  of  the  people  In  the  proposed 
project. 

The  original  committees  and  organljatlons 
formed,  with  conservation  as  thetr  coal  were 
Infiltrated  with  people,  who  in  their  small 
meetings  favored  demolition  rather  than 
conservation. 

One  of  the  oldest  organizations  in  the  Lin- 
coln Park  area,  the  Lincoln  Park  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  not  represented  on  the 
Community  Conservation  Council  and  could 
have  rendered  valuable  assistance  In  views, 
plans  and  needs  of  the  area. 

We  are  a  small  business  concern  and  have 
been  In  the  same  location  since  192.;.  We 
have  been  an  asset  to  the  community  In  the 
fine  arts  field  and  wish  to  remain  here  a 
an  asset  to  the  culture  of  this  area. 

No  council  member  or  reprcentatlve  has 
approached  us  and  asked  for  plans,  views  or 
expressions  as  to  how  we  could  enhance  or 
Improve  our  building. 
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We  therefore  feel  that  the  Housing  Act, 
section  307.  has  been  violated  by  the  Lincoln 
Park  Conservation  Community  Council  in 
not  honestly  representing  the  people  of  the 
area  and  primarily  the  ones  In  the  planned 
project  I  area. 

Yours  truly. 

Art  PuRNiTtniE   Shop, 
Howard  W,  Jemo, 

Herman  Seekamp,  Inc, 

August  20,  106S. 
Hon.  William  B.  WroNALL, 
House  of  Representatives, 
ffas'iinpton.  DC. 

De-^r  Congressman  Widnall:  I  am  writing 
to  .vou  in  regard  to  Lincoln  Park  No.  1  urban 
renewal  project  In  Chicago. 

I  own  and  operate  a  small  wholes.ile 
bakery  employing  45  people  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $250,000.  Obviously  I  have  a  siz- 
able personal  investme:it  in  our  present  lo- 
cation. A  move  will  be  verj'  costly.  Prop- 
erty adjacent  to  mine  Is  available  should  we 
be  able  to  stay  hero.  I  would  be  willing  to 
build  and  upgrade  the  entire  property  with 
as5ur.ince  of  a  long-term  lease  avall.Tbility. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  section  307  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  requires  surveys  and 
plans  Indicating  that  the  objectives  of  the 
urs.111  renew.il  plan  cannot  be  achieved 
t;iroug.>i  rehabilitation  of  the  project  area, 
and  such  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  lo.in  grant 
contract.  The  Lincoln  Park  Conservation 
Community  Council  w.is  not  representative 
of  the  area.  They  did  not  seek  any  advice 
as  to  alternative  forms  of  treatment  for  the 
area,  or  even  specific  parcels.  It  Is  true  they 
held  a  number  of  meetings  at  whloh  they  did 
not  sllo'j-  people  to  speak,  and  at  meetings 
where  they  allowed  people  to  protest  none 
of  their  suggestions  were  reco.-ded  or  adopted. 
The  public  meeting  held  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  required  pursuant  to 
section  307  procedure  finding  was  alre.idy 
prepLired  before  the  meeting  and  was  Im- 
mediately adopted  after  allowing  people  to 
speak. 

The  subcommittee  hearing  of  the  Chicago 
City  Council  allowed  public  witnesses,  but 
without  adjourning  or  giving  any  considera- 
tion to  the  Information  given  to  them  they 
moved  and  adopted  the  previously  prepared 
reaoiutlon  without  any  comments,  recom- 
mendations, and  suggestions  by  any  one  on 
the  subject. 

Sincerely. 

Willard  W.  Bickford, 

Presidenf, 

Tat  Lino  Chan, 

June  25, 1964. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Stn:  Having  heard  the  bad  news  from  the 
orhan  renewal  intended  to  demolish  Larrabee 
Street,  rendering  me,  and  those  people  who 
ore  living,  and  doing  business  In  that  street 
wish  to  cry,  but  no  tears,  for  losing  homes 
md  business.  No  wonder  everyone  living  In 
the  Larrabee  Street  Is  unhappy. 

The  President  announced  In  the  news- 
Papers  stated  that  he  will  try  his  best  to 
overcome  the  people  poverty.  Then  if  the 
urban  renewal  will  decide  to  demolish  Larra- 
bee Street,  no  wonder  the  residents  and  busi- 
nessmen of  that  street  will  suffer  more  hard- 
•hlps  and  poverty. 

So  far  I  know  the  American  citizens  can 
enjoy  more  freedom  than  any  other  citizens 
in  the  world.  Therefore  I  beg  to  Uke  the 
iioerty  to  against  the  urban  renewal  to  do 
so. 

I  and  all  the  other  residents  of  L,irrabee 
viii'  *'"'  ''^  ""ch  appreciated.  If  vou  will 
imaiy  see  your  way  to  stop  the  urban  re- 
newal demolishing  Larrabee  Street  according 
to  your  convenience.    If  so  the  God  will  bless 


you,  and  your  family  good  luck,  and  long 
life. 

Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  favorable 
consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Yours  obediently. 

Tat  Ling  Chan, 

Chicago,  III.. 
August  IS,  1965. 
Re  Lincoln  P.ark  Project  No.  1  Urban  Renewal, 

Chicago,  about  section  307, 
Hon,  William  B,  Widnall, 
House  of  Represeiitativcs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Widnall:  I  live  in 
project  No.  1,  In  the  area  proposed  for  a 
community  park,  which  Is  not  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  three  blocks  distance  from  the 
famous  Lincoln  Park.  My  sister  and  I  at- 
tended most  of  these  neighborhood  meetings, 
and  those  of  the  CCC  which  is  a  panel  of  11 
men,  handplcked  by  the  mayor  and  Ironi- 
cally most  of  them  do  not  reside  In  the 
project  No.  1 — so  how  can  they  know  and 
vote  on  our  problems  unless  they  are  briefed 
by  urban  renewal.  At  no  time  at  any  of 
these  meetings  was  there  ever  any  mention 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  known  as  sec- 
tion 307.  My  neighbors  who  also  attended 
these  meetings  can  attest  to  this  statement. 

We  were  told  that  we  could  be  observers 
at  the  CCC  meetings  but  could  not  have  the 
floor  to  ask  questions  or  have  any  voice  what- 
ever. On  tills  CCC  panel  were  Daggett  Har- 
vey, a  millionaire  residing  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive  who  could  not  care  less  what  happened 
to  our  homes,  two  ministers,  one  bowed  out 
gracefully  when  he  learned  that  most  of  us 
oldtlmers  were  members  of  his  church  and 
would  be  victims  of  the  bulldozer  (this  was 
Rev.  Gerh.ard  Grauerl,  one  lawTer  (employed 
days  by  the  r,allro,id),  a  Catholic  priest  from 
a  nontaxable  liLstltutlon  who  w.as  anything 
but  courteous  and  had  pre.=isure  tactics,  ask- 
ing the  pastor  of  Peoples  BaptUt  Church  If 
they  did  not  want  to  lake  their  money  from 
urban  renewal  and  move  elsewhere  (they  al- 
ready were  displaced  two  times),  which  "they 
refused  to  consider  at  that  meeting.  If  they 
have  since  used  persuasion,  I  do  not  know. 
The  next  man  was  the  secretary  of  Aetna 
bank  who  was  absolutely  against  the  pro- 
posed park.  Dr.  Marvin  Rosner,  on  staff  at 
Grant  Hospital  who  was  using  pressure  for 
more  land  for  the  hospital,  an  artist,  and  Mr, 
•  •  •  who  also  resided  way  out  of  the 
project, 

I  think  I  stated  in  a  previous  letter  that  I 
called  at  the  office  of  Lincoln  Park  Conser- 
'vation  at  2419  North  Halsted  Street,  stating 
I  wanted  to  make  extensive  Improvements — 
new  stairs  and  wrought  fence  and  was  told 
by  William  Priedlander  who  consulted  a  map 
and  then  replied  not  to  spend  any  more 
money  on  my  home.  That  was  28  months 
ago. 

Was  It  the  purpose  to  create  slum  prop- 
erty by  advising  us  not  to  spend  money  to 
make  these  Improvements  If  we  were  will- 
ing and  had  the  cash  to  pay  for  same. 

My  sister  Is  a  widow.  Is  self-sufficient  from 
daily  employment  and  lives  in  our  late 
father's  home,  which  was  banded  down  to 
hlra  from  his  forefathers — Civil  War  veteran 
1849 — that's  a  long  record  of  ownership  and 
paying  taxes,  plus  grassroots.  Now  to  be  dis- 
placed would  indeed  be  a  hardship. 

My  husband.  76.  and  I.  68.  live  In  the  same 
area  and  have  the  threat  of  the  bulldozer  at 
our  door. 

It's  Inhuman  and  unjust  to  root  us  out  In 
new  stuToundlngs  at  our  age.  Living  In  a 
housing  project  Is  not  the  answer  at  our 
age. 

We  want  the  "go  sign"  to  make  improve- 
ments on  our  own  and  continue  living  in 
familiar  surroundings. 

Mrs.  John  Abdallah. 


Chicago.  III., 

May  26,  1964. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
Congressman  of  New  Jersey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  of  the  Lincoln  Park  urban 
renewal  project  I,  htimbly  suggest  that  legis- 
lation of  some  sort  be  considered  to  relieve 
the  vicious  Injustices  regarding  the  same. 

Wherever  urban  renewal  enters  an  area, 
the  tax  -exempt  Institutions  such  as  churches, 
hospitals,  and  schools,  start  the  land  grab 
with  the  innocent  friendly  neighborhood 
meetings  to  supposedly  improve  our  areas. 

Soon  a  map  Is  shown,  showing  the  land  to 
bo  allotted  each  of  these  commtuiity  cen- 
ters. 

Then  come  the  big  deal  real  estate  opera- 
tors with  scare  stories  about  the  bulldozers 
coming,  and  we'll  get  nothing  for  our  prop- 
erty. They  have  bought  up  valuable  loca- 
tions as  people  panicked  and  sold  for  mini- 
mal sums. 

They  then  proceeded  to  All  the  area  with 
Puerto  Rlcan  tenants  who  are  making  life 
unbearable  until  such  time  we  can  teach 
them  the  conditions  of  urban  living.  They 
brought  to  our  area  a  terrible  crime  wave 
of  every  description,  including  a  national 
car-theft  gang  which  was  exposed. 

We  have  lived  for  12  years  with  the  threat 
of  demolition  of  our  homes.  The  neighbors 
around  us  have  fought  to  keep  their  homes 
In  decent  condition,  but  through  discourage- 
ment and  an  uphill  battle,  find  we  must  have 
help  or  wo  will  lose  everything. 

■When  the  urban  renewal  wants  a  particu- 
lar property,  they  move  In  with  the  build- 
ing code  inspectors. 

A  prominent  building  engineer  spoke  be- 
fore the  city  council  in  Chicago  city  hall. 
He  stated  that  there  was  no  downtown  build- 
ing that  he  had  worked  on  (and  he  gave 
the  names  of  many)  from  1938  up  to  some 
of  our  recent  models,  that  could  pass  the 
present  btiilding  code  Inspections.  These 
excessively  abusive  codes  enter  wherever 
urban  renewal  Is  accepted.  Any  building 
not  in  accordance  with  this  urban  renewal 
code,  is  Judged  to  be  substandard.  With 
that  word,  they  heap  on  the  abuses  of  pow- 
er to  demand  building  code  compliance:  or 
they  proceed  through  the  code  to  show  that 
your  property  has  no  value  as  it  would  cost 
too  much  to  recondition  it. 

They  demand  an  architect's  blueprint  of 
your  home,  before  you  can  proceed  to  make 
the  code  repairs.    This  is  S500  on  up. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  then  apply  for 
a  loan  to  make  the  repairs. 

Of  the  many  cases  presented  before  the 
Chicago  City  Counsel,  by  the  Chicago  Prop- 
erty Owners  Association,  none  was  able  to  get 
a  loan  from  any  bank,  though  from  every 
aspect,  the  owner  had  reliable  assets  and  col- 
lateral. 

When  the  owner  could  not  show  proof  of 
the  total  contracting  Job  in  action  within  30 
days,  they  were  taken  to  court.  Thereafter 
they  were  fined  $200  for  each  day  that  they 
were  not  in  compliance  on  their  particular 
building  code  violations. 

Innumerable  property  owners  have  lost 
their  homes  due  to  these  lecherous  laws 
in  Chicago,  or  wherever  urban  renewal  goes. 
The  property  is  then  seized  lor  the  urban  re- 
newal project  on  hand. 

Some  property  owners  are  Jailed  because 
there  Is  no  possible  way  they  could  pay  S200 
per  day  for  their  fine.  Such  laws  are  more 
unjust  than  usurious  loan  sharks. 

At  a  recent  urban  renewal  meeting  for  our 
Lincoln  Park  project  I,  a  director  stated  that 
they  were  going  to  build  a  home  for  the 
aged,  giving  the  exact  location  In  our  area 
where  it  would  be  built.  A  neighbor  told  the 
speaker  she  did  not  know  how  he  could  make 
that  statement,  as  she  knew   the  owner  of 
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tint  property,  and  It  hod   not  as  yei  been 
acquired  (or  u-bai:  renewal. 

The  mm  who  owns  this  bullrtlng  his  In- 
vested Inrgi:  sums  to  have  11  In  nrfi-c!aM 
ci.nelltjon.  The  squids  of  cxii  men  hove 
riKKle  87  visits  (which  he  h  is  properly  d-tod 
un-l  recurdedi  keeping  htm  learlnjr  up  ..r.rl 
rep.'ilrlng.  It  is  evident  thnt  ur.Iess  he  his 
^njT]*:  }iKp.  he  will  s^nii  be  rompellefl  lo  re- 
^inpui^h  his  property  w  the  aiiihorlties. 

There  .-ire  6'4  hf^mes  Involved  in  this  proj- 
ec"..  Also  triiclter».  'mnll  tactorles.  ni->ny 
businessmen's  establishments  which  all 
helpfully  employ  and  serve  members  of  the 
community.  They  ;\re  rlannlng  to  rom- 
plctely  cm  off  twii  great  bufinets  and  t.rivel 
thnrouehfaref — Lincoln  Aventio.  also  0?dcn 
Avenue.  These  .-treels  arc  or  great  Impor- 
tance ciimmerelnlly  ond  for  good  transpor- 
ta'!on. 

On  your  road  maps  yon  will  note  that  Og- 
den  Avenue  Is  Route  34,  which  takes  you  all 
the  wiv  to  St    Lfjiils,  Mo, 

Lincoln  Avenue  amrles  north  and  west 
from  Its  .-start  ut  1800  North  In  Chicago. 
end!n»  In  the  .=  ubtirb  Skokle. 

They  proptjse  to  l.tke  away  a  portion  of 
these  avenuef  with  each  new  urban  renewid 
project,  as  thev  would  proceed  In  file  future. 
When  ynii  study  the  length  of  Ogden  and 
Lincoln  Avenues  you  will  have  a  sjlaht  idea 
of  the  enormity  of  their  destructive  schemes. 
Urban  renewal  planners  arc.  at  random, 
mapping  serious  dl'locallons  of  homes  and 
businesses.  They  are  planning  three  green 
spots  for  'he  area;  two  of  the  three  are  for 
the  Catholic  Church  properties. 

My  particular  problem  is  a  planned  bull- 
dozing of  144  homes  and  businesses  to  make 
a  park  for  Waller  High  School.  Waller 
already  has  a  half  city  block  of  play  area. 
The  Christ  Pre?byterlan  Church  Is  moving 
and  this  area  will  be  added  to  the  half  block 
playcround- 

Lincoln  Park  Zoo  Is  4  blocks  east  of  the 
Waller  High  School.  It  has  four  baseball 
diamonds,  tennis  courts.  fhufBeboard.  horse- 
shoe games,  archery,  and  gun  clubs.  Belmont 
Yacht  Harbor  rented  boats  and  boat  lagoon, 
bridle  paths  (horses  moy  be  rented  near  the 
park),  pony  rides,  and  places  to  enjoy  other 
hobbles.  Picnic  grounds,  carousel,  minia- 
ture dlesel  train  rides,  a  special  children's 
zoo,  also  two  museums,  a  park  meeting  hall 
center,  a  golf  corrse. 

The  zoo  area  Is  now  In  the  procw^  of  con- 
structing a  farm  exhibit  which  will  aI.?o  show 
tBe  farm  animals  In  a  rural  atmosphere. 
It  is  expected  to  be  Interesting  and  educa- 
tional. Lincoln  Park  Z-xi  Is  regarded  -"s  one 
pf  the  finest  yoos  In  the  world.  Most  every 
one  has  at  one  time  enjoyed  Martin  Perkins 
most  Interesting  TV  show  "Zoo  Parade"  from 
Uncoln  Pnrk  Zoo.  Mr.  Perkins  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  St.  Louis  zor.i. 

There  Is  J5-cent  bus  transportation  In 
close  r.tncr  t.^  r>n  in  our  neighborhood  (which 
Includes  Waller  High!  who  desire  a  rICe  to 
the  zoo  (Lincoln  Park) .  We  think  the  young 
people  of  our  area  ore  specially  privileged 
to  be  so  located, 

DR.  planner?  mention  the  Arnold  School 
In  connection  with  a  playground  for  Waller 
High.  Arnold  School  Is  one-storied  and  ad- 
inlti  only  two  grades  of  Junior  hlirh.  It  Is 
located  beside  the  one-half  block  pl^.yground 
^hlch  Is  being  enlarged 

When  all  these  facts  were  disclosed  to 
Louis  W.  Hill,  deputy  commissioner  of  urban 
renewal  In  Chlca-ro  he  stated  that  Lincoln 
Park  Zoo  w.ts  decadent  for  present-day  use 
and  that  four  blocks  was  too  far  for  mothers 
to  t^ke  their  children  to  the  park 

We  would  presume  that  we  must  therefore, 
tear  down  areas  every  three  blocks  to  give 
like  privileges  to  other  mothers  across  the 
United  States. 

There  are  15  widows  in  our  block  that  I 
know  of.     My  mother  and  I  count  as  2;  14 


widows  are  property  owners.  We  have  owned 
our  2-siory  building  which  contains  2  .aparl- 
nients  (also  a  2-truck  gan-ge  at  rearj  for 
2^  years.  We  arc  all  self-supporting,  with 
rental  incomes.  Jobs,  and  pensions.  We  all 
own  our  own  homes  clear.  We  are  part  of 
this  Wi'steful  project  1  which  pl.nns  to  tear 
our  horn ^5  dc7,'n  lor  an  unnecessarj'  park  for 
the  Waller  and  Arnold  .Schools,  'rhe  police 
are  continually  beln^  called  for  racLal  rum- 
bles around  the  schools.  It  seems  the  plan 
Is   to   give   them   a   larger   battleground. 

We  neighbors  maintain  good,  clean,  com- 
fortable homes  for  our  tenants,  with  reason- 
able rents.  Wo  hpv3  bc.iuliful  trees  and 
grass  on  our  parkways,  and  most  homes  have 
flowers   and    gardens   in   their   backyards. 

We  are  of  ai;es  (by  the  time  we  own  our 
property  clear  of  debt)  that  we  are  ineligible 
for  financial  loans,  to  get  a  similar  rental 
property  at  present-day  prices. 

The  urban  renewal  plan  is  to  place  older 
persons  with  our  problem  In  old  age  housing. 
They  plan  to  offer  a  3-room  unit  with  bath 
for  S52  per  month. 

Some  elderly  people's  only  source  of  Income 
Is  their  rental  Income.  Some  have  very  small 
social  security  pensions.  After  the  pittances 
they  will  offer  for  our  properties  have  been 
lived  up.  many  will  be  welfare  cases.  This 
statement  Is  not  exaggerated. 

Mayor  Daley  has  kept  up  a  continuous 
harangue  about  slumlords  to  psychologically 
condition  the  public  for  urban  renewal  and 
its  disastrous  upheavals  and  treachery.  We 
and  that  all  those  who  are  for  urban  renewal, 
have  ulterior  motives.  We  believe  this  area 
of  Project  I  to  be  the  most  desirable  loca- 
tion In  the  city  of  Chicago.  Our  home  loca- 
tion Is  21  blocks  north  of  state  and  Madison 
(which  Is  the  center  of  the  Chicago  down- 
town which  divides  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  Chicago).  Our  home  Is  600  West  (which 
means  it  is  6  blocks  west  of  Lake  Michigan). 
The  east  side  of  Lincoln  Park  faces  Lake 
Michigan.  We  are  on  the  extreme  north  end 
of  Project  I.  It  Is  evident  that  those  who 
live  south  of  us  are  closer  to  the  downtown 
area. 

We  suggest  that  Federal  funds  for  urban 
renewal  be  withheld  until  we  are  given  a 
referendum  at  the  polls. 

We  will  be  most  grateful  for  any  help  you 
can  send  our  way  to  save  our  homes  and 
businesses. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Yvonne  A.  Newun 

Chicvco,  III. 

Deah  Representative  Widnall:  I'm  adding 
this  bit  of  mformatlon.  The  offlcers  of  Lin- 
coln Park  Conservation  Association  ore  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Daley.  When  people  who 
paid  for  membership  realized  that  they  had 
no  voice  in  the  organization,  they  v.-lthdrcw. 
The  officers  had  a  sneak  vote  one  night  when 
there  were  only  11  Lincoln  Park  conserva- 
tion members  presert.  Th:5e  11  members 
were  the  only  ones  (of  a  large  audience) 
who  were  allowed  to  vote  for  or  against  Lin- 
coln Park  Project  1.  They  unanimously  voted 
against  It.  but  they  were  outnumbered  by 
Daley's  appointed  oJBcers  and  some  bearded 
beatniks  who  Joined  with  the  officers  In  the 
vote.  That  Is  the  way  the  approval  for  Lin- 
coln Park  Project  1  took  place. 

There  are  no  property  owners  In  the  en- 
tire area  who  want  anything  to  do  with  this 
horror. 

We  have  organized  to  combat  It  as  best 
we  can  with  our  small  Incomes. 

Wasteful  urban  renewal  projects  will  fin- 
ish ruining  the  economy  of  our  Nation  far 
greater  than  an  enemy  nation 

The  only  Interest  In  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  civil  rights.  Perhaps  the  knowl- 
edge that  Negi'o's  homes  are  also  Included 
In  Project  I,  may  arouse  some  Interest. 


We  thank  yoti  for  your  interest  and  con- 
sideration. 

Mrs.  Yvonne  A.  Nrwii.v. 

Chicago,  III.. 
July  tt.  I9e4. 
Dear  Mr.  Wionaii.:  I  am  rlad  to  hear  that 
you  were  In  Chicago  to  study  plan  1  ol  t'le 
Llricoln  Pnrk  redevelopment  project, 

I  am  a  pr-jp-rty  owner  in  that  area  nnd 
am  agHlnst  the  plan  as  are  laiuiv  people  who 
live  there. 

It  should  he  canceled  until  there  is  j^roof 
that  it  !s  needed  or  helpful. 

Let  the  people  who  are  involved  decide- 
not  the  puluiclaas. 
Sincerely. 

Mabgo  H,  Bdek.»r. 

Ckjcaoo.  III.. 
August  12. 1964. 

Hon.  WlLLI.\M  B.  WlONALL. 

liDusc  of  Rep  Picntaf.ves, 
Wadhlr-gton,  D.C. 

Without  exception  during  the  past  3  yews 
It  has  been  my  duly  as  a  neighbor  In  our 
community  to  meet  with  and  support  the 
wUhcs  of  the  elderly  folks,  homeowners,  ana 
tenants  residing  in  the  area  designated  as 
project  1  (called  the  park  area) 

These  folks  have  placed  their  confitleuce 
In  my  efforts  to  help  if  possible  to  save  their 
homes  and  present  living  status. 

Meetings  held  were  supposed  to  bo  at 
Interest  and  information  as  to  proceedings 
in  the  area  were  merely  camouBaga. 

li  and  wlien  even  a  paid-up  member  was 
on  the  floor  to  request  Information  on  euIj- 
Jects  relative  to  Impoi^ant  matters,  con- 
cerning loans,  rehabilitation  and  interest 
rates,  they  were  rudely  told  by  the  chair- 
man, Lyle  Mayer,  that  they  were  out  of  order, 
as  the  commission  members  were  the  ones 
to  direct  and  plan  for  the  area,  not  an  in- 
dividual. The  police  were  requested  to  stop 
anyone  :md  eject  them  bodily,  which  they 
tried  to  do. 

As  section  307  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  supports  linancing  of  projects  for  re- 
habilitation, we  see  no  need  for  the  paid-up 
taxpayers  who  have  lived  and  financed  their 
share  of  the  cities'  prosperity  through  some 
50  and  probably  more  years  of  hard-earned 
money  to  be  treated  as  nincompoops. 

No  one  In  project  I  approves  of  the  park. 
At  one  of  the  CCC  meetings  we  attended 
at  .Arnold  School  we  pleaded  for  our  homes 
ajid  opposed  tjie  park,  which  Is  supposed  to 
be  a  need  for  Waller  High. 

Waller  High  has  already  acquired  all  the 
land  they  need,  which  put  about  500  people 
out  of  their  homes. 

At  this  same  meeting  attended  Principal 
EUei.bogen  and  stated,  "I  heard  your  pleas 
for  your  homes,  I  want  to  assure  you.  Waller 
High  has  all  the  land  they  need.  We  do  not 
wont  your  homes.  Ifa  funds  we  need  to 
operate  our  needs." 

This  is  Just  a  greedy  scheme  of  the  plan- 
ners. 

So  In  the  name  of  Jtistlce,  please  Mr.  Wid- 
nall. help  us  retain  our  homes  and  free- 
dom again. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Leone  V.  OtisMAN. 

Chicago,  III.,  August  16.  1S6S. 
Re:  Project  No  1 .  urban  renewal. 
Hon.  \Vn.LiAM  B.  Widnall. 
Houic  of  Representatives. 
Wasfitngton.  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Section  307  Housing  Act 
of  1964  has  been  absolutely  disregarded  by 
members  of  Urban  Renewal,  the  Commission 
and  affiliated  organizations  whenever  the 
matter  is  brought  up  for  ftirthcr  advice  and 
consultation. 

Rehabilitating  In  this  area  for  the  elderly 
Is  a  major  problem  In  many  Instances  and 
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important  under  the  present  rigid  codes,  as 
Ijeinc  enforced  by  the  present  admlntftra- 
tlon.  Many  family  homes  can  ba  saved  in 
this  irea  If  the  law  was  explained  and  en- 
jeted  fully. 

Whin  the  flrst  views  of  lu'ban  renewal, 
la  the  nre.i  kno'-vn  now  ns  project  No.  1, 
Dec;iiic  public  through  a  mop  issued  by  a 
locnl  neASpaper  3  years  ago  people  were 
stuntted:  as  It  was  not  cla^.sed  as  a  slum 
orbilcuttd  nr34.. 

Mnn:  people  profiled  bv  the  knowledge, 
Mpe'-il'y  those  affiliated  with  the  various 
groups,  othcers  and  their  families  con- 
nertcd  witli  the  Lincoln  Park  Association. 
Throiiph  smart  promoters,  homes  were  pur- 
chased at  low  prices  and  rehabUltated  and 
resold  or  held  as  an  investment  because  of 
tlic  close  proximity  to  Project  No.  1. 

As  a  member  of  Lincoln  central  and  part 
nwncT  of  property  here,  1  attended  meetings 
coniiiiuously  ifor  3  or  4  years  monthly). 
Very  little  information.  If  any,  Wi::s  ever 
given  on  the  project.  Meaningless  programs 
on  film,  lectures,  and  talks  on  various  sub- 
jects not  related  voting  on  any  subject  was 
p::inned  for  small  meetings  controlled  by 
officers,  their  families  and  friends  leaving 
tbe  few  outsiders  attending  a  losing  vote. 
All  In  all  urban  renewal  is  simply  an  overall 
bUndi.nd  for  taking  away  from  the  poor 
hardworking  fc'ixpayer  his  home,  his  health 
aad  huppiness  something  he  had  planned 
lor  50  or  60  years  and  his  descendants  also 
planned  on  for  their  old  !;ge.  This  project 
u  the  most  heartless  move,  not  being  war- 
raa  ted- 
Sincerely  for  your  success. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Mercieh  Callahan, 


plement  each  other  and  w'otUd  lead  to 
greater  utilization  or  our  labor  force.  It 
is.  Indeed,  a  hum^n  investment. 


HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  happy  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  bill  entitled  "the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  U65."  I  surely 
asree  that  private  enterprise,  when  given 
the  incentive,  can  conduct  job  training 
more  eHectively,  more  efficiently,  and 
more  dependDbly  than  can  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Thl.=  bill  would  provide  an  employer 
™h  a  7-percent  tax  credit,  within  cer- 
tain limitations,  toward  training  and  re- 
training expenses  for  employees  and 
prasiiective  employee.';. 

The  measure  would  enable  an  employ- 
er to  retrain  any  of  his  employees  who 
were  alxiut  to  be  displaced  by  automa- 
tion or  mechanization,  and  it  would  en- 
able him  to  train  new  employees  for  job 
skilte  needed  within  that  particular  in- 
(iustry. 

A  substantial  amount  of  our  present 
unemployment  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
available  jobs,  but  due  to  a  large  portion 
of  our  manpower  being  untrained  in  the 
SKllls  that  are  actually  in  serious  demand 
at  any  ?ivcn  moment. 

This  bill  would  work  hand  in  hand 
»rth  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  providing  on-the-spot 
training  in  the  industries  where  it  is 
needed.    The  two  programs  would  com- 


LIQUIDITY  AND  DEBT  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  asl:  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
liEroKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanduig  characteristics  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  expansion  is  the  rapid 
growth  in  total  liquid  assets  in  the  econ- 
omy accompanied  by  a  sharp  rise  in  debt 
obligations  and  a  widespread  concern 
over  the  quality  of  credit  being  extended 
today.  Tiiese  issues  are  discussed  in  an 
intelligent  and  scholarly  article  by  Her- 
bert E.  Neil,  Jr.,  associate  economist  with 
the  Harris  Tiust  &  Savings  Bank  In 
Chicago. 

During  the  past  4 ',2  years,  liquid  assets 
have  grown  by  40  percent  or  at  the  high- 
est rate  since  World  War  II.  The  pub- 
lic's liquid  assets  rose  as  much  from  1961 
through  1964  as  during  the  12  previous 
years. 

It  is  this  remarkable  growth  In  liquid 
assets  which  causes  many  economists  to 
see  serious  inflationary  dangers  in  the 
economy  today.  Altogether,  liquid  as- 
sets and  marketable  securities  total  Sl.l 
trillion  which  could  be  quickly  poured 
into  the  spending  stream.  In  a  period 
of  high  demand,  any  substantial  con- 
version of  these  assets  to  cash  might  very 
well  have  inflationary  consequences  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  followed  World  War 
II.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  growing  liquidity  dur- 
ing this  period  was  concentrated  in  the 
household  sector  of  the  economy.  Cor- 
porations are  actually  less  liquid  today 
than  they  were  in  1960. 

Along  with  rising  liquid  assets  gees 
rising  debt.  Net  public  and  private  debt, 
which  advanced  by  32  percent  between 
December  1960  and  December  1964,  to- 
day totals  SI. 2  trillion. 

The  most  dramatic  growth  has  been 
in  the  individual  and  noncorporate  sec- 
tor. Between  1960  and  1964.  the  debt 
in  this  categoi-y  rose  by  46  percent.  In- 
dividual debt  now  is  the  largest  com- 
ponent of  total  debt.  Constmier  credit 
has  al.so  risen  sharjjly  in  the  4-year 
period,  having  increased  by  $20  billion 
or  37  percent. 

The  danger  here  is  that  a  high  volume 
of  debt  could  intensify  a  recession  if 
debtors  are  forced  to  cmtail  expenditures 
in  order  to  meet  their  payments  during 
a  period  of  declining  incomes.  Individ- 
ual indebtedness  has  advanced  at  a  much 
faster  rate — 46  percent — than  disposable 
personal  income  which  is  up  only  25  per- 
cent over  the  past  4  years.  Repayments 
of  installment  credit  took  14.4  percent  of 
disposable  personal  income  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1965.    Many  debtors,  of 


course,  hold  substantial  liquid  assets,  but 
for  many  others  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  diagnosing  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, I  feel  that  the  administration,  as 
well  as  many  private  economists,  has 
paid  insufficient  attention  to  liquidity 
and  debt,  Mr.  Neils  balanced  article 
makes  a  highly  useful  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  what  has  been  hap- 
pcninij  in  thi.s  important  area,  and  I 
include  this  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Liquidity  amd  Debt 
(By  Herbert  E.  Nell,  Jr.) 

Qiiep-jons  concerning  the  liquidity  and 
the  debt  position  of  the  overall  tJ.S.  economy 
and  particular  sectors  within  the  economy 
have  been  raised  In  recent  montr^.  Growth 
in  total  liquid  assets  continues  following 
41^  years  of  rapid  expansion  during  the 
longest  peacetime  advance  in  American  busi- 
ness activity.  However,  the  liquidity  of  cor- 
porations, including  financial  institutions, 
has  declined  relative  to  the  sharp  rise  in  bus- 
iness liabilities.  At  the  same  time,  debt 
obligations  of  consumers,  businesses  and 
governments  increased  rapidly,  leading  to 
considerable  concern  as  to  the  quality  of 
credit  being  extended  today.  An  analysis 
of  the  sharp  advance  in  the  financial  portion 
of  the  Nation's  balance  sheet,  assets  and 
liabilities,  will  be  pursued  in  this  article 
together  with  Its  implications  for  the  future 
economic  health  of  the  country. 

I.    LIQUm    AS.SET   GROWTH 

A  4 1/2 -year  economic  advance,  an  expan- 
sive monetary  policy,  and  higher  saving  rates 
have  led  to  an  accelerated  growth  In  liquid 
assets  since  1900.  Rising  Incomes,  aug- 
mented on  an  after  tax  basis  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  In  1964  and  1965.  provided 
Individuals  with  increased  purchasing  power 
to  step  up  their  saving.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve has  steadily  increased  l)ank  reserves 
for  5  years,  enabling  commercial  banks  to 
create  additional  deposits.  At  the  same 
time,  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions encouraged  the  public  to  augment  their 
liquid  assets  through  offer.ng  higher  interest 
and  dividend  rates,  respectively.  Moreover, 
to  the  extent  that  depositors  are  attracted 
to  time  as  opposed  to  demand  deposits  the 
commercial  banks  are  a'ole  to  accelerate  de- 
posit growth  because  of  the  lower  reserve 
requirements  on  the  former. 

A.  VoUime  of  new  liquid  assets 
Liquid  asset  growth  during  the  past  4V4 
years  has  been  the  most  rapid  since  World 
War  II.  Since  the  end  of  1960.  liquid  assets 
held  by  the  public — currency,  demand  de- 
posits, time  deposits,  savings  and  loan 
shares,  and  U.S.  Government  savings 
bonds — have  advanced  over  8140  bUllon,  40 
percent,  to  S500  billion.  The  public's  liquid 
assets  In  dollar  terms  rose  as  much  in  t*e  4 
years,  1951  through  1964,  as  during  the  pre- 
vious la  years. 

An  acceleration  In  the  expansion  of  com- 
mercial bank  deposits  has  been  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  recent  8  percent  annual  rate 
of  growth  in  liquid  assets,  twice  the  previous 
postwar  rate  of  advance.  Demand  deposits 
ond  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  public  In- 
creased »18.3  billion  from  December  1960  to 
December  1964.  after  showing  a  nominal  t3.8 
billion  rise  In  the  previous  4  years.  Time 
deposits  of  commercial  banks  registered  a 
dramatic  advance — S54  billion,  74  percent, 
from  1960  to  1964  versus  S21.1  billion.  41  per- 
cent, during  the  previous  4  years.  The  pub- 
lic also  accelerated  the  pace  at  which  It  in- 
creased its  holdings  of  mutual  savings  bank 
time  deposits  from  21  tc  35  percent,  but  the 
dollar  amount  was  small— 812.8  billion — 
relative  to  the  commercial  bank  gain.  Nearly 
540  biUion  of  the  liquid  asset  growth  between 
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1980  and  1984  took  the  form  of  savings  and 
1  onn  shares,  but  ttiere  was  little  change  In  the 
porcciiiage  liicrcafc  from  the  1950-60  period. 
64  percent  compared  with  C7  percent.  U.S. 
Government  savings  bends  In  the  hands  of 
the  public  went  up  $2.9  billion  between  1960 
and  I9S4  nfter  declining  $8.9  billion  from 
1355  to  1960. 

Tlie  sharp  advance  In  time  depo.^!ts  at  both 
commercial  and  mutual  auvin^s  bank-s  In  the 
past  4>>  ve.-irB  rtflect-*^  the  higher  rates 
oHercd  to  savers  by  ttiese  Institutions.  More- 
over, savlnps  and  loan  associations  increased 
their  dividend  r.'itea  during  the  1960-64 
period  in  order  to  maintain  their  postv.'ar 
expansion  In  the  f.iec  of  the  more  Intense 
competition  for  savings  from  the  banks. 
Promotion  of  Ravings  by  banks  and  pavings 
and  loan  ns»:ociatlon3  thus  expanded  the 
savings  market  and  accelerated  the  rate  of 
KTowth  In  liquid  assets.  Increases  in  savings 
type  accounts  hnve  occurred  partially  at  the 
expense  of  investment  by  indlviduols  in  cor- 
porate bond/,  and  stocks.  Individuals  show  a 
net  disinvestment  in  corporate  securities  In 
each  of  the  Ia.st  3  years,  as  liquidation  of 
direct  common  stock  holdings  more  than 
offset  net  purchases  of  mutual  funds. 

Followins  a  slackened  rate  of  demand  de- 
posit prowth  in  the  late  1930's.  commercial 
banks  pur5  ued  a  more  vigorous  policy  of  seek- 
ing new  time  depn.^its  in  the  IBSO's.  Indica- 
tive of  the  growiim  importance  which  time 
deptwHs  were  to  jiiay  in  the  19C0'a  was  the 
oiTerine  m  early  1961  by  several  large  com- 
mcrrl.il  b.-inks  In  New  York  City  of  necotlahio 
time  certificates  of  deposit  In  readily  market- 
able form  to  tiielr  corporate  depositors. 
Negotiable  time  cirtlflcatcs  of  deposits  tripled 
In  in.31  alone  from  sliqhtly  over  $1  billion 
to  83  2  billion  and  then  doubled  Rg.iin  In 
1952.  Uberalization  of  regulation  Q  on  Jan- 
uary I.  1982.  which  allowed  commercial  banks 
to  raise  their  rates  on  savings  deposits  from 
3  percent  to  4  percent  for  1-yenr  money  and 
to  3' .  percent  for  deposits  of  less  than  i  year 
sp.'.rked  a  record  growth  of  S15.6  billion.  19 
percent,  In  time  deposits  of  commercial 
banks  in  1962.  Mutual  savings  banks  also' 
raised  rates,  increasing  their  time  deposits 
from  a  net  inflow  of  *1.9  billion  in  1961  to 
J  »3.1  billion  m  1962.  At  the  same  time  many 
I  savings  and  loan  associations  across  the 
country  uppcd  their  dividend  rates  so  as  to 
maintain  tlielr  Krowth  rate  during  1962  close 
10  The  14  percent  pace  of  1058  through  1961. 
L.fsiag  of  the  celling  rate  to  4  percent  on 
time  deposits  other  than  saMngs  deposits 
of  SO-days  to  1-year  maturity  In  July  1963. 
led  to  a  gain  of  nearly  M  billion  m  time 
certincate  of  deposiu  In  1963  and  a  total 
comnie-rcisi  bank  time  deposit  growth  of 
814.8  bllUon.  only  slightly  under  the  record 
1962  advance.  Mutual  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  showed  no 
slackening  In  growth,  as  they  recorded  In- 
creases of  53.3  billion  deposits  and  SU.l 
billion  shares,  respectively.  In  1963  A 
further  liberalization  of  regulauon  Q  In 
November  1964  permitted  commercial  banks 
to  pay  4  percent  on  all  savings  deposits.  41, 
percent  on  other  time  deposits  of  at  least 
90-day  maturity  and  4  percent  on  under  90- 
day  tlm.e  certificates  of  deposit.  Time  de- 
posits of  commercial  banks  rose  another 
814.2  billion  In  1964.  moderately  under  the 
1962  and  1963  inflows.  The  dollar  gain  In 
savings  and  loan  shares  also  slackened 
sUghtly  in  1964.  the  first  annual  decline  in 
net  inflow  since  1957,  from  Sll.l  billion  to 
$10.5  bllilon.  However,  mutual  savings 
lianks  registered  a  record  gain  In  deposits 
Otor  the  third  straight  year.  84.2  billion  In 
1964. 


B.  Economic    implications    of    liquid    asset 
growth 

The  massive  rise  In  liquid  assets  since 
1960  has  brought  forth  warnings  from  some 
analysts  as  to  the  Inflationary  threat  of  a 
40  percent  expansion  in  liquid  assets  In  the 
last  4 '4  years.  Moreover,  this  Increase  docs 
nt)t  Include  a  nearly  50  percent  rise  during 
the  same  period  in  the  value  of  marketable 
securities — U.S.  Government  obligations 
other  than  savings  bonds.  State  and  local 
government  debt  Instruments,  and  corpo- 
rate bonds  and  stocks— of  Individuals  largely 
due  to  rising  stock  prices.  With  over  $400 
billion  of  liquid  assets  and  nearly  4700  billion 
of  marketable  securities— mostly  liquid — In 
their  portfolios,  individuals  could  transfer 
a  large  volume  of  asset  holdings  quickly  Into 
the  spending  stream.  The  sharp  rise  In 
liquid  assets  during  World  War  11  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  con.-umer  spending  spree 
following  the  war  which  In  turn  abetted 
Inflation  when  price  controls  were  dis- 
continued. 

Inflationary  pressure  generated  from  the 
liquid  a.'iset  expan.slon  of  recent  years,  how- 
ever, is  far  less  acute  than  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  1940's.  No  backlog  of  unfilled  needs 
for  consumer  goods,  especially  durables, 
exists  t<3day  as  Wi.5  the  case  in  1945  after  15 
years  of  curtailed  ptfcliases.  Most  manu- 
facturers are  steadily  adding  to  their  capac- 
ity for  future  needs  and  could  increase  pro- 
duction if  demand  were  to  rise.  In  contrast. 
the  problems  of  reconversion,  obsolete  plants, 
ana  a  shortage  of  iatwr  limited  the  supply 
of  goods  which  manuf.icturers  could  produce 
to  fill  the  insistent  demands  cf  consumers 
in  the  Immediate  postwar  period.  Prices 
were  forced  up  as  individuals  attempted  to 
buy  ::  luulted  supply  of  commodities  with 
their  rising  mccmes  and  large  liquid  asset 
holdings.  In  the  4-year  period,  December 
1960  10  December  1934.  while  liquid  assets 
were  rising  sharply  consumer  prices  ad- 
vanced only  1.2  percent  per  year  compared 
with  an  annual  Increase  of  2.1  percent  during 
the  previous  5  years.  Tlie  somewhat  faster 
upward  movement  In  consumer  prices  this 
spring  reflects  sharply  higher  food  prices 
associated  with  reduced  supplies  of  a  num- 
ber of  farm  commcdities. 

Liquid  asset  growth  Is  spurred  by  Increases 
in  the  number  of  both  high  income  and 
older  people.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  liquid 
assets  rise  at  a  fa^iter  rate  th^n  income,  with 
spending  units  receiving  Incomes  of  over 
813.000  typically  holding  checking  accoui;ta. 
savings  accounts,  and  U.S.  savings  bonds  In 
excess  of  S5.000.  Families  witii  Incomes  of 
$15,000  and  over  advanced  dr.imalicaUy  be- 
tween 1960  and  1964.  from  3.7  percent  to  6.3 
percent  of  all  U.S.  fara'lies  (excluding. spend- 
ing units  headed  by  a  single  person).  More- 
over, the  310.000  to  $15,000  Income  families 
Increased  to  16.2  percent  of  all  families  in 
1964  from  106  percent  In  1960.  Since  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  SIO.OOO  and  over  have 
been  the  fastest  growing  income  classes,  a 
ready  market  for  liquid  nsrets  has  been  avail- 
able to  savings  Institutions.  Although 
their  Incomes  are  generally  lower,  spending 
units  headed  by  persons  63  or  older  typically 
hold  nearly  three  times  as  many  liquid  assets 
as  the  average  spending  unit.  In  the  age 
category  45  to  64  these  assets  generally  run  60 
to  70  percent  above  the  average  for  the  N.t- 
tlon.  Both  of  the  older  age  groups  Increased 
In  number  between  1960  and  1965,  with  the 
45  to  64  population  group  up  from  36.2  mil- 
lion to  39  million  and  the  65  or  over  class 
from  16.7  million  to  over  18.1  million.  Assets 
in  the  bands  of  higher  Income  and  older  in- 
dividuals pose  less  of  an  Inflationary  threat 
because  of  the  strong  willingness  of  these 
people  to  invest  their  funds  In  this  form. 


Table  1. — Liquid  asset  holdings  by  income 
ond  age  groups,  1963 
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boods. 

Source:  University  of  Mlclugao  Survey  Rcseardi 
Ctuter. 

Large  liquid  asset  holdings  which  could  be 
Injected  into  the  spending  stream  initiating 
an  Inflation  are  conversely  a  positive  force 
In  times  of  cyclical  downturns.  Individuals 
owning  bank  deposits,  savings  and  loan 
shares,  and  U.S.  savings  bonds  can  easily 
liquidate  these  assets  if  their  incomes  de- 
cline and  maintain  a  previous  level  of  es- 
penditures.  Individual  portfolios  of  liquid 
assets  of  approximately  $410  billion  today 
are  equal  to  nearly  1  year  of  disposable  per- 
sonal Income,  8455  billion.  Compared  witli 
a  liquid  asset/income  ratio  of  over  90  percent 
today,  the  ratio  w.as  83  percent  at  the  Time 
of  tlie  last  recession  In  1960.  Liquid  nsseti 
thus  provide  a  railier  Important  Etabillzing 
factor  limiting  the  magnitude  of  a  declliie 
through  their  favorable  effect  on  consumer 
spending. 

C.  llliquidity  in  the  midst  of  record  liqnii 
assets 

While  individuals  have  accumulated  liquid 
assets  at  a  record  pace  during  the  p:<5t  4>,3 
years,  business  has  not  participated  to  any 
great  extent  in  this  phenomenon.  Prarti- 
cally  all  of  the  growing  liquidity  during  tills 
period  was  concentrated  in  the  household 
sector  of  the  economy.  In  fact,  corporate 
liquid  itssets  advanced  at  a  much  ."ilowcr  pace 
than  corporate  sales,  profits,  physical  assets, 
or  financial  assets.  Corporations  are  tiius 
less  liquid  today  than  they  were  in  1960 
when  the  rapjd  expansion  in  liquid  assets 
commenced.  In  particul.ir,  bank  louiis  ex- 
panded at  an  unprecedented  rate  for  such 
an  extensive  period.  Concern  as  to  the  li- 
quidity of  commercial  banks,  which  con- 
tributed so  Significantly  to  the  growth  la 
liquid  assets  of  IndUiduals,  reflects  recent 
trends  In  bank  portfolios. 

Despite  the  sharp  increase  In  time  certifi- 
cates of  deposits  cited  earlier,  corp'.'riitloia 
have  added  little  to  their  total  liqu:d  assets 
since  1960.  Time  deposits  of  corporation* 
increased  over  $11  billion  in  the  4  years 
1961-64  from  a  nominal  $2.3  billion,  but 
corporate  holdings  of  currency  and  demand 
deposits  have  been  unchanged.  Moreover, 
nonflnancial  corporations  sold  on  net  81-3 
billion  of  their  $20  billion  portfolio  of  VS. 
Government  securities  lost  year  following  3 
years  of  nominal  variation.  Corporatioia 
own  fewer  Government  securities  than  at  sny 
time  since  1950.  Total  liquid  assets — cur- 
rency, demand  deposits,  time  deposits,  and 


175.  Government  securities — of  nonflnancial 
corporations  thus  grew  only  $10.4  billion  be- 
tween the  end  of  1960  and  the  end  of  1964. 
SJeanwhIle,  other  financial  assets— primarily 
receivables,  finance  paper,  foreign  portlollo 
Investments,  and  foreign  cm-rency  holdings — 
rose  nearly  $60  billion  and  physical  assets  by 
(35  blilion  after  deducting  depreciation. 
pinanci.'il  assets  of  nonflnancial  corporations 
doubled  between  1954  and  1964  but  liquid 
assets  advanced  only  26  percent.  Liquid 
issets  comprised  24 ',i  percent  of  total  finan- 
cial assets  at  the  end  of  1964  compared  with 
28  percent  4  years  earlier  and  57  percent  at 
tie  end  of  1945. 

A  similar  trend  of  decreasing  liquidity  Is 
evident  among  manufacturing  companies 
within  the  corporate  sector  of  the  economy. 
Total  cash  and  U.S.  Government  securities 
amounted  to  only  8.8  percent  of  totul  assets 
ol  manufacturing  corporations  during  the 
im  quarter  of  IU'55.  a  marked  decline  from 
9.9  percent  only  a  year  earlier  and  19.1  per- 
cent in  early  1950.  The  steady  decline  In 
the  liquidity  ratio  of  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions during  the  last  IS  years  reflects  m- 
cressed  relative  Investment  in  receivables 
sad  flxed  assets.  Corpor.^lions  pje  currently 
derotlng  an  Increasing  proportion  of  their 
svailable  resources  to  assets  directly  related 
to  their  prime  business  activities  rather  than 
to  the  financial  markets.  General  economic 
prosperity  during  the  past  15  years  has  les- 
sened fears  of  a  major  contraction  In  busi- 
ness and  encouraged  firms  to  Invest  In  non- 
liquid  assets  where  returns  ore  typically 
higher. 

Commercial  banks,  like  nonflnancial  cor- 
pftrations,  are  today  concentrating  their  re- 
sources to  a  greater  extent  in  their  prime 
business  activity  and  placing  less  emphasis 
00  llquldlfy.  Thus,  banks  have  accelerated 
tlielr  leading  to  businesses  and  consumers 
and  devoted  less  of  their  portfolios  to  securi- 
ties. While  total  loans  and  investments  of 
commercial  banks  went  up  8  percent  per 
year,  between  the  end  of  1960  and  the  end  of 
1964.  lo.ms,  excluding  Interbank  loans,  ad- 
TiDced  at  an  annual  rate  of  10  percent. 
Moreover,  loan  growth  accelerated  further  In 
the  first  half  of  1965  as  banks  experienced  a 
strong  contraseasonal  expansion  of  loan  de- 
mand. Lo.-,ns  mode  up  62'^  percent  of  total 
commercl:il  bank  Investable  portfolios  at  the 
end  of  last  year  compared  with  58 'i  percent  4 
years  enrlier,  and  exceeded  64'!,  percent  by 
tnid-iacs. 

At  the  Same  time  that  loans  rose  as  a  per- 
«r.agr.  of  bank  portfolios,  the  new  loans  ex- 
iended  hy  banks  were  longer  term  and  prc- 
samaWv  less  llf;uid.  Between  the  end  of 
W«0  and  the  end  of  1964.  morteaee  loans  of 
commercl:!l  banks  Increased  52.7  percent,  a 
iMter  !Mte  of  growth  than  for  all  bank  lODrj!. 
Moreover,  conventional  residential  mortgage 
•o-ins  adv.mccd  G2  percent  during  tlie  4-ve,Lr 
Period  while  the  more  marketable  FHA-lu- 
sured  and  VA-gunranteed  mortgages  held  bv 
wmmer^l.il  banks  rose  only  15  percent.  The 
tnaiitlonal  type  of  borrowing  from  oommer- 
cw  batiks,  short-rerm  business  loans.  Is 
paying  a  smaller  role  In  the  present  lending 
«c:lvltics. 

Piirthcr  evidence  of  decreasing  bank 
nqiUdity  Is  apparent  from  an  examination 
''the  investments  of  commercial  banks. 
^••i.  Government   securities    held    by   com- 

k.Ti"'  ^^^^  ^'^"^  fluctuated  during  the 
^st  4.,  yj.jrs  ijuj  g^j,^  ^^  upward  trend, 
compared  with  the  end  of  1954.  banks  hold 
^"  sio  billion.  15  percent,  fewer  U.S.  Gov- 
fmment  securities  today,  while  their  port- 
™os  of  other  securities,  predominantly  less 
jeaaiiy  marketable  municipals,  are  up  $25'A 
•hi  ni"""  '■^  percent.  Moreover,  withli 
b'nv  1  <5°'>'ernment  total,  commercial 
th^.  recent  years  have  been  Inoreaslng 
^eir  investments  In  bonds  of  over  6  years 
■oaturities  and  cutting  back  sharply  on  their 


shorter  term  Governments.  Mutual  savings 
banks  display  a  similar  pattern  of  increasing 
mortgage  commitments  relative  to  seciultles 
during  the  postwar  period. 

Recent  llliquidity  trends  of  financial  In- 
stitutions, as  evidenced  by  rising  loan/In- 
vestment ratios  and  a  declining  relative  Im- 
porunce  of  U.S.  Governments,  could  be 
viewed  as  Increased  vulnerability  to  future 
problems  associated  with  loan  repaymenu. 
However,  the  phenomenon  can  also  be  Inter- 
preted as  more  aggressive  lending  and  In- 
VM^lng  policies  designed  to  Increase  rates  of 
rrfurn  on  portfolios.  In  following  such 
P*ele3  banks,  m  particular,  are  channeling 
funds  to  many  businesses  and  consumers 
who  would  not  have  been  extended  loans  In 
the  past.  Financial  Institutions  are  thus 
contributing  to  the  present  business  expan- 
sion by  performing  a  greater  lending  role  In 
today's  economy. 

n.   A  DEBTOR  ECONOMY 

Concurrent  with  the  rapid  growth  In 
liquid  assets  of  the  economy  during  the  last 
*'.:•  years  has  been  an  equally  large  rise  In 
debt.  This  is  hardly  surprising  since  debts 
are  the  source  of  earnings  for  the  financial 
Institutions  which  provided  the  liquid  asset 
expansion.  Banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  were  obliged  to  seek  outlets  for 
the  great  Inflow  of  funds  attracted  by  higher 
interest  and  dividend  rates.  Acting  as  In- 
termediaries, they  have  performed  the  fimc- 
Uou  of  placing  the  funds  of  savers  In  the 
hands  of  borrowers.  Since  the  earning 
assets  of  financial  institutions  are  predomi- 
nantly loans,  debts  necessarily  rose  In  tan- 
dem with  liquid  assets.  Concern  has  been 
voiced  as  to  the  sharp  increase  in  the  volume 
and  quality  of  debt,  however,  since  a  weak 
debt  structure  would  Impair  the  value  of 
liquid  assets  offered  by  the  flnanelal 
Institutions. 

A.  The  volume  of  debt 
The  dollar  amount  of  net  public  and  pri- 
vate debt — excluding  Federal  debt  held  by 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  government 
debt  In  the  portfolios  of  other  non-Federal 
governments,  and  corporate  debt  of  affili- 
ated companies — In  the  economy  today  Is 
approximately  $1.2  trillion.  Moreover,  the 
rate  of  rise  in  debt  has  accelerated  during 
the  present  business  expansion.  Net  debt 
advanced  8281.5  billion,  32  percent,  between 
the  end  of  1960  and  the  end  of  1964  com- 
pared with  8182.7  billion,  28  percent.  In  the 
previous  4  years.  Private  debt  accounted 
for  82  percent  of  the  1960-64  Increase,  rising 
39  percent  during  these  4  years.  In  the 
public  sector  State  and  local  government  ob- 
llsations  advanced  42  percent,  but  Federal 
Government  debt  Increased  only  11  percent 
between  1060  and  1964. 

Individual  and  noncorporate  debt  has  pro- 
vided the  dramatic  growth  In  debt  of  the 
past  4''i  years.  Between  1960  and  1964  this 
categorj'  rose  over  $130  billion.  48  percent,  an 
acceleration  from  the  $79  billion.  38  percent 
gam  of  the  previous  4  years.  By  1962  indi- 
vidual and  noncorporate  debt  exceeded  to- 
tal public  debt  for  the  first  time  since  1935 
when  Federal  debt  was  rising  rapidly  during 
the  great  depression.  Individual  debt  sur- 
passed corporate  debt  In  1963  and  has  now 
become  the  largest  component  of  debt.  Non- 
farm  mortgages  paced  the  1960-64  debt  ex- 
pansion, advancing  49  percent,  with  mort- 
gages on  apartments  and  commercial  prop- 
erty up  80  percent  In  the  4.year  period. 
The  sharp  increase  in  mortgage  debt  acalnst 
apartments  reflected  the  phenomenal"  gain 
In  multlfamlly  residential  building.  Private 
nonfarm  housing  units  started  In  multi- 
family  buildings  during  1963  and  1964  were 
over  115  percent  higher  than  in  1959  and 
1960. 

An  8-percent  annual  rate  of  advance  In 
mortgages  secured  by  single  family  homes 


during  the  1960's,  however,  Is  somewhat  sur- 
prising In  view  of  the  lower  rate  of  new 
units  started.  Pi-lvate  nonfarm  single  fam- 
ily home  starts  declined  sharply  from  over 
1.2  muiion  units  In  1959  to  under  1  million 
In  each  of  the  first  5  years  of  the  1960's. 
Construction  of  more  expensive  homes  In 
the  last  5  years  than  In  the  1950's  partially 
accounts  for  the  growing  mortgage  debt  on 
single  family  homes,  but  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  financial  Institutions  to  make 
larger  loans  on  new  and  existing  houses  pro- 
vides a  more  fundamental  explanation.  Low- 
er downpnyments  and  longer  terms  have 
raised  the  size  of  mortgages  relative  to  home 
values  on  new  homes,  while  refinancing  fol- 
lowing sales  of  used  houses  and  Increases 
In  mortgage  balances  of  homeowners  to  fi- 
nance nonhousing  expenditures  such  as  dur- 
able goods,  education,  and  travel  b(x>sted 
mortgages  on  existing  homes. 

The  other  category  of  individual  debt 
which  shows  a  large  Increase  In  the  cur- 
rent business  expansion  Is  consumer  credit. 
It  climbed  over  S20  billion,  37  percent, 
between  the  end  of  1960  and  the  end  of  1964, 
In  the  previous  4-year  period  consumer  credit 
advanced  $13V'j  billion,  32  percent.  Out- 
standing Instnllm.ent  credit  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10  percent  during  the  3  years  1962 
through  1964.  Moreover,  due  to  record  auto- 
mobile sales  consumer  credit  extensions 
accelerated  further  In  the  first  half  of  1965. 
Not  since  the  Immediate  postwar  years, 
1945-50.  have  consumers  added  to  their  out- 
standing Indebtedness  at  such  a  fast  pace  for 
aslongas3'i  years. 

Corporate  debt  rose  32'/-  percent  In  the 
last  4  years,  only  modestly  faster  than  the 
1956-60  Increase  of  30',^  percent.  However, 
corporations  continued  to  make  Increased 
use  of  long-term  debt — maturity  of  at  least 
1  year— In  recent  years.  At  the  end  of  1951 
long-term  Issues  made  up  only  41  percent 
of  total  corporate  debt,  but  by  the  end  of 
last  year  this  percentage  hati  reached  47 
percent.  The  more  rapid  growth  of  long- 
term  debt  reflects  the  substitution  of  bonds 
and  other  long-term  debt  for  new  stock 
Issues.  During  the  4  years,  1961-64,  sales 
of  stock  provided  corporations  with  only 
SlO.l  billion  of  funds  while  bonds  and  other 
long-term  debt  supplied  $37.2  billion. 
Stocks  comprised  a  larger  portion  of  external 
financing  In  the  1957-60  period — $13.8  bil- 
lion compared  with  828.3  billion  of  long-term 
debt.  Debt  financing  has  a  tax  advantage 
over  stock  issues  since  Interest  costs  are  de- 
ductible. To  the  extent  that  corporations 
secure  long-term  funds  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  rather  than  stock,  the  corporate  debt 
figures  are  augmented  while  stock  In  the 
hands  of  the  public  rises  more  slowly.  In 
both  instances  the  corporation  secures  funds 
from  outside  sotirccs.  but  the  legal  relation- 
ship between  the  corporation  and  supplier 
of  finance  differs. 

B.  Distribution  and  burden  of  debt 
Although  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  debt 
Is  high  by  historical  standards  and  exceeds 
Increases  in  most  other  economic  scries,  the 
burden  of  the  obligations  to  the  particular 
debtors  who  receive  the  credit  Is  probably 
more  crucial  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  economy.  If  the  individuals,  businesses, 
and  governments  that  took  on  the  added 
debt  are  enjoying  rising  incomes  or  had 
modest  debt  Initially,  there  Is  little  danger 
In  the  record  total  of  obligations.  Con- 
versely, If  the  debtors  are  likely  to  become 
overbtirdened  by  repayments  in  the  near 
future,  losses  to  creditors  could  rise  sharply 
and  In  turn  put  a  damper  on  the  extension 
of  new  loans  and  further  economic  expan- 
sion. A  high  volume  of  debt  could  inten- 
sify a  recession  if  debtors  are  forced  to  cur- 
tall  expenditures  In  order  to  meet  their  pay- 
ments during  a  period  of  declining  incomes. 
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Ho-A-ever,  ihe  repajTuent  burden  of  debt  has 
not  been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  mild 
economic  contractions  of  the  postwar  period, 

Govcrnmenl  debt  poses  no  pioblem  from 
th^  credit  su»nJpO(nt  as  Ionj$  iis  t.ix  reveuues 
ai0  iuificien;  to  service  the  obllgauons  or 
maturmg  debt  c.u.  be  rej.dity  sold  to  wulinf; 
bu(r'(^J'^-  lite  Federal  Goveiument  is  in  a 
rattier  unique  Bituut.ou  since  tiic  Federal 
Ivfj^ervtj  could  be  expected  to  purchase  Gov- 
crnnieul  obliguiions  wnich  the  public  was 
luwiUiiig  to  hold  ill  interest  naes  or  ik  rate 
of  itnonei.iry  exp;iniilon  cois'Atexit  Willi  eco' 
ii  .hii  puiicy.  In  elTeci,  the  central  b.tUft. 
.  .caU>  to  buy  a  sufljcient  quantity  u:' 
iient  securities  to  pursue  lis  monetary 
„,._  ..  ui  eacuuraging  :io:iiun.itionL*ry  eco- 
iioOi'C  growth.  From  a  tux  siandpouit.  tiic 
poicut.:.!  revenue  source  ot  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriinienL,  nalionul  ln;omc.  has  been  rising  i^t 
A  liiuch  faster  rate  (.l*an  lis  debt  Since  Worul 
Wtir  II.  Frum  .t  puSLW  ir  tow  in  1948  uti 
FcUer.il  debt  ^d.'^iuced  ani>  'SJ  percent  by  the 
end  oi  1964  while  n.itioiiul  Hiconie  rose  127 
percent  m  ;ne  iti-year  Interval.  Moreover, 
be(M*use  liie  Federal  Gov-^riiinent  relies  to 
such  d  gieal  extent  upon  tae  progressive  in- 
diTldual  income  tux  lis  potential  revenue 
source  clhiiba  at  a  faster  r.xte  than  national 
inc'ine.  As  an  example,  between  1954  and 
196J  -u  the  atme  time  that  personal  income 
roje  60  percent  t'ederjl  Government  pcr^KiUal 
tax  receipts  .idMiuctd  78  pcrceut, 

tUite  and  loc»tl  governments  ire  not  In  as 
fuVorable  position  as  the  Federal  Government 
pliice  their  expenditures  and  debts  have  been 
risinj*  at  a  much  faster  pace,  their  taxable 
income  base  does  not  automatically  expiu.d 
us  raptdly  as  Income,  and  no  residual  buyer, 
such  as  the  Feacrnl  Reserve,  stands  ready  to 
purchase  their  bonds.  Spendliig  and  debt 
oi'  St.itc  and  local  governments  have  doubled 
every  7  or  8  ye.irs  Siiice  134C  while  national 
income  doubled  In  approximately  13',a  years. 
AcIdUioivuHy.  property  and  sales  taxes  which 
mike  up  o\er  50  perce-H  of  State  and  local 
government  revenue  du  not  generally  ad- 
vance in  lino  with  income  unless  rates  are 
raised  Retail  sales,  which  provide  the  pri- 
niAry  base  Xor  general  s;iles  taxes,  reqvured 
16  years  to  double  due  to  mcreased  preter- 
ence  for  services  on  the  part  of  consumers 
during  tbe  postwar  period.  However,  a  rapid 
exp.uKsion  of  State  and  local  government  debt 
isBusutm.ible  as  long  as  incomes  continue  to 
rl3e  and  taxpayers  are  wUlmg  to  vote  tax  In- 
creases to  fitiunce  the  repayment  of  the  debt- 
Reductions  in  Federal  tax  rales,  such  as  the 
income  and  excise  tax  cuts  of  the  pa.st  2 
ycfir5.  In  providing  a  larger  disposable  per- 
son il  income  tax  base,  can  be  expected  to  aid 
Stftte  and  lo::al  governments  in  securing  t\i- 
tufe  revenue. 

Turning  to  the  private  economy,  the  abil- 
ity of  corporations  to  handle  their  rising 
debt  of  the  past  4  years  appears  to  be  quite 
satisfactory  on  a  gross  basis.  Total  corpo- 
rate debt  rose  just  under  one-third  between 
1960  hiid  1964  while  corporate  profits  after 
taxes  advanced  oQ  percent  and  were  up  near- 
ly 80  percent  from  the  last  quarter  of  1960 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  The  re- 
cent improvement  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween profits  and  debt  is  a  reversal  of  the 
trend  during  the  1950's.  Corporate  profits 
after  t.ixes  were  slightly  lower  in  1960  th*ia 
in  1950  while  corporate  debt  more  than 
doubled  with  long-term  debt  up  over  130 
parcent. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  corporaTlons  have 
relied  to  n  greater  extent  in  recent  years  on 
dabi  financing  than  on  stock  issues  In 
meeting  their  long-term  needs.  This  Is  re- 
llQcted  In  a  decrease  m  the  percentage  of 
it(>cKholders'  equity  lu  manufacturing  cor- 
p^>r..t*oua  from  Uo  8  percent  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1901  to  C3,2  percent  in  the  initial 
qttarter  of  this  year.  An  analysis  of  the  im- 
pijrtance  of  liabilities  by  size  of  manufac- 
turing corporation  aaows  an  incre^ise  in  the 
parcentage   of   llabUttles   between    1961    and 


1965  for  each  asset  size  class  (table  2).  The 
liirgest  advances  in  relative  liabilities  oc- 
curred among  small  manufacturers  with 
assets  of  $1  to  $25  million  and  the  largo 
corporations  of  over  $1  billion.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  rise  is  from  a  percentage 
well  below  the  average  for  all  manufacturing 
companies.  Trade  accounts  payable  and 
long-term  loans  from  banks  and  other  lend- 
ers are  responsible  for  the  sharp  increase  in 
Uabilities  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  sug- 
gesting Increased  wllUngnesfi  on  the  part  of 
suppliers  and  lenders  to  extend  credit  to 
email  bvislncssos.  The  high  liability  per- 
centage of  manufacturing  corporations  with 
assets  under  So  million  might  suggest  po- 
leiiclal  danger,  but  the  small  companies  have 
also  enjoyed  the  sharpest  increase  In  profits 
during  the  recent  economic  txpansion. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  the  substantial  debt 
incurred  by  smaller  manUfacttirerG  is  credit- 
worthy in  a  period  of  high  profits,  but 
could  cause  problems  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
cession. 

Table  2- — Lmbilittcs  as  a  percentage  of  total 
liabilities  and  .i  Lock  holders'  cquitj/  of  man- 
i:fncLuring  corporations  by  a^iset  size.  2st 
quarter  1901  and  1965 
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Individual  indebtedness  has  unquestion- 
ably advanced  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
disposable  personal  Income  in  the  last  few 
years,  w.th  the  former  up  46  percent  and 
Income  only  25  percent  higher  In  late  19G4 
than  4  years  earlier.  Installment  credit  ex- 
tensions advanced  from  14.2  percent  of  dis- 
posable personal  Income  In  1950  to  15.3  per- 
cent in  1964  I'.nd  have  recently  exceeded  16 
percent.  At  the  same  lime,  thft  repajrment 
burden  of  Inftallment  credit  rose  to  14  per- 
cent in  1064  after  holding  Just  under  13  per- 
cent during  the  1956-59  period.  Repay- 
ments ran  14.4  percent  of  disposable  personal 
Income  In  the  second  quarter  of  1985.  How- 
ever, the  percentos^e  ol  families  for  whom 
the  repayment  burden  Is  especially  high — 
over  20  percent  of  disposable  Income — has  re- 
mained .it  approximately  10  percent  since  the 
mid-flftles.  It  is  also  apparent  that  a  siz- 
able number  of  debtors  hold  substantial 
liquid  assets.  Based  upon  a  1963  study  by 
the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  51  percent  of  the  spending  units 
Willi  liquid  assets  of  $500  to  $2,000  had  In- 
st.-;:;mcnt  debt  and  24  percent  with  liquid 
assets  of  over  .42.000  were  paying  on  Install- 
ment contracts.  Finally,  despite  the  rise  In 
total  Installment  credit,  delinquency  rates 
are  virtually  unchanged  from  4  years  ago. 

Income  and  age  characteristics  of  the  pop- 
ulation suggest  that  debt  as  well  as  liquid 
assets  will  continue  to  advance  rjpidly  during 
the  next  5  years.  At  inctms  levels  under 
$15.0^)0.  Installment  debt  is  positively  related 
to  ii.come  ( table  3 1 .  The  peiceaLige  of  farnl- 
lies  Incurring  installment  debt  Increases  up 
to  the  $7,500  income  level,  and  the  average 
aaiount  of  outstaiidlrg  debt  per  family  con- 
tinues to  rise  to  at  least  an  income  of  $15,000. 

Installment  del  t  is  concentrated  amoag 
spending  units  in  which  the  head  is  under  55 
y-urs  of  age.  Dollar  obligations  are  heaviest 
in  the  youngest  age  ^roiip.  18-24.  A  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  expansion  of  Installment 
debt  in  the  1960*5  has  been  a  4-niilllon.  25 


percent,  rise  In  the  number  of  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  diulug  tbe 
past  5  years.  This  group  which  borrows 
henvlly  despite  below-average  Incomes  will 
increase  4',4  million  between  1965  and  1970. 
Consequently,  the  age  characteristics  of  the 
American  population  appear  to  be  condiicive 
to  substantial  further  growth  In  instnlhn»n! 
debt. 

C.  Implications  o/  debt  expmision 

Although  fundamental  ti^c  t>nd  ir^come 
chiiracteristics  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
m.md  for  debt,  the  prime  stimulu.^  lo  a 
faster  rate  of  debt  expansion  since  1960  caa 
probably  be  attrltavited  to  an  Increased  .-^np. 
ply  of  tiebt  offered  by  flr/jncl.-.l  Instlfiilons. 
particularly  commercial  banks.  A  combinii- 
tion  of  rising  banks  reserves  supplied  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  attractive  rates  on  tUoe 
deposits,  which  carry  lower  reserve  require- 
ments than  demand  deposits,  enabled  ccm- 
m»rclal  banks  to  expand  their  loan  portfolios 
substantia  Uy.  The  result  has  been  an  In- 
creased relative  role  of  commercial  banlcs 
In  providing  both  liquid  a.ssets  and  debt  t« 
the  public.  Moreover,  the  enhanced  role  or 
commercial  banks  in  the  saving-lending 
arena  is  no  doubt  stimulating  competing 
flnar.cial  Institutions  to  Introduce  new  tech- 
niques for  attracting  funds  and  for  then 
lending  the  additional  funds  in  their  cui- 
tody.  In  short,  the  financial  community  It 
doing  a  better  Job  of  bringing  savers  rinfl 
borrowers  together  today  than  5  years  ago 
and  win  probably  attempt  to  Improve  on  this 
performance  during  the  last  half  of  the 
1960-s. 

Due  to  the  larger  role  played  by  fln.inclal 
intermediaries  today,  the  total  of  both  fi- 
nancial assets  and  debt  obligations  of  the 
public  has  risen  faster  than  real  production 
since  1960.  Equity  ownership  of  hoth  busi- 
ness and  consumer  assets  plays  a  less  im- 
portant role  now  than  formerly.  The  flnaa- 
clal  Institutions  are  performing  their  specli!- 
Ized  function  of  providing  financing  to  con* 
sumers  and  businesses  to  a  greater  extent 
while  the  latter  devote  their  resources  to 
nonflnanclal  activities.  This  type  of  special- 
ization Is  a  stimulus  to  economic  expansion 
.ind  at  the  same  time  improves  the  efB;lency 
of  the  economy. 

Table  3. — Installmcni   debt  outstanding  ^} 
income  and  age  groups,  1964 
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>  'I'oo  few  cases  to  estimate  medians. 

5i'Ur(.«:  VniviTsity  of  MichlRfln  .Survey  Kt.-.  j-"- 
Cenlur. 

Benefits  to  the  economy  from  the  flnancli^ 
growth  of  the  last  5  years  are  not  wiihoui 
possible  dangers,  however.  With  the  r:ipW 
exp.inslon  of  both  liquid  assets  and  debt.  3 
smaller  relative  share  of  IniCitment  is  s'jp- 
plled  directly  by  owners.  The  liquid  aise' 
holders  of  today  expect  prompt  con.erslon 
of  their  claims  when  desired  rather  than  » 
more  uncertain  longer  run  return  assuclatea 
with  equity  Investment.    Thus,  it  is  cruc* 
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to  the  enhanced  role  of  financial  Intermedi- 
aries that  their  liabllities^llquld  assets  of 
the  public — be  supported  by  loans  which  lu-e 
creditworthy — will  be  repaid  under  terms  of 
the  contracts.  Financial  Institutions  must 
not  sharply  retiuce  the  quality  of  their  loans 
in  order  to  augment  their  role  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

Although  the  quality  of  a  particular  loan 
mu=t  be  Judged  by  the  financial  Intermedi- 
ary making  the  lo.m.  overall  loan  quality  is 
lariJely  a  reflection  of  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. A  Inrndown  in  btislness  vUl  ."suddenly 
iiHTL-rtbe  the  likelihood  of  default  on  loans 
because  ol  reduced  Incomes.  With  larger 
10:1115  relttivc  to  real  output,  the  Impact  of  a 
rece5':ion  ti.oon  loan  repayments  is  likeiy  to 
he  more  severe  than  in  the  past.  Therefore, 
it  Js  imperative  that  monetary  policy  be  con- 
QUL'ted  in  a  manner  which  leads  to  economic 
expansion  in  a  noninflatlonary  setting.  Since 
1360  the  Federal  Reserve  has  pursued  an  en- 
lielitci.ed  policy  consistent  with  steady  busl- 
ne:-s  growth.  However,  with  the  increased 
importance  of  financial  Institutions,  and  es- 
pcjhiily  commercial  banks,  central  bank  cc- 
iluas  become  even  more  crucial  to  the  econ- 
omy. Federal  Reserve  policy  directly  affects 
commercial  bank  portfolios  and  hence  In- 
ni'euces  a  l.irger  proportion  of  the  Nation's 
loans  today  than  In  the  1950'6.  Liquid  assets 
and  debts  can  continue  to  expand  without 
Edversp  effects  as  long  as  a  Judicious  mone- 
t:'.ry  policy  is  pursued.  Individual  financial 
ln.stltulloii5  are  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  Iraus  they  extend  at  a  given  time,  but 
the  overall  setting  for  loans  reflects  the  state 
of  the  economy  which  is  strongly  influenced 
by  monetary  policy. 
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A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  U.S.  LABOR 
COURT 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliigan  TMr.  Griffin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11217.  which 
would  abolish  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  establish  in  its  place  a 
15-man  U.S.  Labor  Court,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Judges  of  the  Labor  Court  would  sei-ve 
for  20  years,  except  that  the  original  ap- 
pointees would  serve  staggered  terms. 
The  bill  provides  for  appointment  by 
the  Labor  Court  of  90  U.S.  court  com- 
missioners, who  would  have  to  be  lawyers 
to  assume  the  duties  of  trial  examiners 
who  now  hear  cases  for  the  NLRB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  inter- 
preted by  a  judicial  body  that  would  not 
be  subject  to  continuing  day-to-day  po- 
litical and  special  interest  pressures. 

At  the  present  time  NLRB  members 

"0  appointed   for   6-ycar  terms.    Two 

I  the  Ave  members  ol  the  present  Board 
are  not  even  lawyers. 

Insteid~.Df  operating  as  a  court,  it  is 
aPKaaSit  that  the  N"LRB  now  looks  upon 
Itself  as  a  pclicymaking  body.  Too 
often,  in  my  opinion,  the  NLRB  under- 
takes to  write  the  labor  laws  in.sLead  of 
exercising  the  restraint  of  a  judicial 
botiy  with  the  limited  function  of  inter- 
Preiing  laws  made  by  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intent  of  Congress. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  bill 
generally  follows  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  contend  that 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  is  necessarily 
the  perfect  answer.  However.  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  points  in  the  right  direction 
toward  refonns  that  are  sorely  needed. 


MR.   TURKIEWICZ   RETURNS   FROM 
POLAND 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  DulskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently Mr.  Stanley  P.  Turkiewicz  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  Poland 
where  he  was  the  chief  of  American  Re- 
lief for  Poland — ARP — for  2 ',2  years. 
Mr.  Turkiewicz  and  his  lovely  wife  are 
natives  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

On  September  9,  1965,  one  of  our  local 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Ampol  Eagle,  in- 
cluded an  article  covering  its  Interview 
with  Mr.  Turkiewicz  on  his  stay  in  Po- 
land. I  was  particularly  interested  in 
his  comment  concerning  the  reaction  of 
the  people  in  Poland  with  respect  to 
Postmaster  General  Gronouski's  ap- 
pointment as  our  Ambassador. 

The  article  follows: 
Ma.  AND  Mrs.  Stanley  P.  Turkiewicz  Re- 
turn From  Poland  After  2  Years 

Mr.  Stanley  P.  Turkiewicz,  of  194  Town- 
send  Street,  returned  last  Friday  night  from 
his  2 'i -year  stay  In  Poland  where  he  admin- 
istered as  chief  of  American  Relief  for  Poland 
(.^BP). 

Turkiewicz,  68,  a  former  Buffalo  city  li- 
cense director,  and  former  editor  of  Polish 
Everybody's  Dally  at  Buffalo,  administered 
in  Poland  a  food-medicine  relief  program 
subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Wanda,  Turkie- 
wicz was  met  at  the  Greater  Buffalo  Inter- 
national Airport  by  their  three  sons,  Rich- 
ard S..  of  20  Holly  Street.  Eugene,  of  54 
Schreck  Avenue,  and  Stanley,  of  the  Town- 
send  Street  address. 

ARP,  a  private  organization  with  U.S. 
headqu:irters  in  Chicago,  annually  distrib- 
uted food  worth  8500,000  to  needy  in  schools, 
children's  Institutions,  and  hospitals.  Tur- 
kiewicz also  added  that  ARP  contributed 
medicine  and  medical  surgical  apparatus. 

Mr.  Turkiewicz  noted  that  the  people  are 
very  gr.'iteful  for  the  work  of  ARP.  In  ad- 
dition ARP  makes  sure  that  donations  are 
properly  distributed,  only  to  the  needy,  and 
that  recipient  Institutions  know  the  goods 
came  from  America. 

ARP  launched  Its  aid  program  in  1958. 
Distribution  In  Poland  Is  made  on  a  county 
bnsts  from  Warsaw  headquarters. 

IMPRESSION  EEVEALED 

Turkiewicz  noted  that  the  "Polish  people 
are  friendly  and  outgoing  to  the  American 
people,"  From  his  2i<,  years'  stay  he  ob- 
served that  every  lourth  person  in  Poland 
has  some  relative  living  In  America. 

Concerning  the  Polish  youth  he  reported 
that  education  is  not  limited  to  the 
wealthy.  "Good  scholastic  standing  and  an 
e.irnesc  desire  to  learn  Is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  any  ambitious  student."  Mr.  Tur- 
kiewicz said. 


Mr.  Turkiewicz  was  very  impressed  with 
the  high  standard  of  Polish  culture  preva- 
lent in  Poland.  "The  arts  are  booming.  Al- 
most any  time  one  can  go  to  an  opera  or  a 
concert  for  less  than  SI.  There  are  many 
theaters  and  anyone  interested  attends." 

FAITH  ALIVE 

"Although  you  might  not  expect  It,  be- 
cause of  communism,"  Mr.  Turkiewicz  con- 
tinued, "the  churches  are  Jammed  full. 
There  are  not  so  many  pews  as  in  our 
churcues  perhaps,  and  the  people  stand  in 
the  back  and  stand  outside  on  the  sidewalk 
for  the  services." 

He  said  the  recent  appointment  of  John 
A.  Gronouski.  former  Postma.'stcr  General,  as 
Ambassador  to  Poland  has  pleased  its  citi- 
zens immensely. 

A  Buffalo  native.  Turkiewicz  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of 
America  from  1958-62.  Turkiewicz  felt  at 
home  in  Poland  since  he  speaks  the  language 
fluently  and  has  relatives  all  over  the  coun- 
try. His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  SUsz.  an  organizer  o^  the  newspaper 
her  husband  editored  for  15  years. 


REPUBLIC  OF  MALI 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  FarnumI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  in  1960  when 
Sudan  proclaimed  itself  the  Republic 
of  Mali.  This  name.  Mali,  is  a  proud 
one  in  African  history  for  in  its  greatest 
era,  around  the  year  1300,  the  Kingdom 
of  Mall  extended  as  far  as  Timbuktu 
and  Gao, 

The  philosophy  of  Mali's  ruling  party, 
the  Union  Sudannaise,  is  that  national 
unity  within  the  framework  of  a  single 
party  is  necessary  to  realize  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the 
country. 

The  government  has  therefore  en- 
deavored to  diversify  its  international 
contacts,  while  maintaining  a  basic  pol- 
icy of  neutrality.  Meanwhile  it  has 
worked  to  strengthen  its  relations  with 
Its  neighbors. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  this  honor- 
able body  wish  to  see  Mali  achieve  its 
aspirations  in  harmony  with  other  de- 
veloping nations  of  Africa,  and  I  am  per- 
sonally happy  that  we  have  been  able 
to  provide  this  Important  nation  with 
modest  amounts  of  grant  aid  and  de- 
velopment loans. 

I  am  happy  today  to  extend  greetings 
on  Mali's  Independence  Day  to  President 
Mobido  Keita,  to  the  Minister  of  State 
Jean-Marie  Kone,  to  Ousman  Ba  who 
is  the  minister-delegate  charged  under 
the  presidency  with  foreign  affairs  and 
to  the  others  charged  with  major  re- 
sponsibility in  this  vital  area  of  Africa. 


JEWISH    COMMUNITY'    COUNCIL   OF 
GREATER  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yo;k  [Mr.  BinghamI  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  struck  b.v  the  fact  that  so  many 
organizations  in  Vvashington  which  are 
directly  concerned  with  community  wel- 
fare are  strong  supporters  of  home  rule 
for  Washington.  This  can  only  mean 
that.groups  which  year  after  year  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  many  prob- 
lems that  face  this  growhii'  mctropohtan 
center,  have  brpn  brought  by  the  faces 
of  life  to  the  cuaciusion  that  these  prob- 
lems can  be  adequately  met  only  through 
a  goveinment  re-sijonsibie  to  the  people 
who  elect  it. 

Following  is  a  statement  supporting 
home  n:!e  made  by  Mr.  Seymour  D. 
Wolf,  first  vice  president,  on  behalf  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Council  of 
Greater  Wa.shiniiton,  which  speaks  for 
132  member  organizations: 

The  JeR-ish  Cominmilty  Council  of  Greater 
'W.'ithmeton  is  «  volunteer  nssociatlon  of  132 
orgfim.T.iilnns.  ^snllgO(;ues  and  Institutlonj? 
In  tlie  Grrater  Wualilngton  area,  devoted  to 
coiftiuunity  planning,  reaeurch,  education. 
and  community  relations.  The  welfare  of 
the  people  of  t!ie  District  of  Columbia,  and 
their  freedom  and  opportunity  to  live  a  dig- 
nified human  lite  with  the  full  exercise  of 
their  Gotl-glven  rights  and  the  righto  guar- 
anteed In  our  Constitution,  nre  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Jewish  Community  Cotoncil. 

Because  of  this  deep  concern,  the  JewTsTi 
Community  Council  of  Greater  Wa.'^Umgton 
strontilv  supports  the  principle  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  continued 
denial  of  home  rule  to  the  residents  of  this 
CUT  deprives  them  of  elementary  rights  guar- 
anteed to  all  .Americans,  robs  them  of  one  of 
the  most  Important  elements  of  human  dig- 
nity In  ft  deraocrncy.  namely  the  right  to 
vote  for  those  who  govern  bo  large  a  part  of 
their  lives  We  consider  that  the  Congress 
cf  tl".c-  United  States  has  a  moral  responsibll- 
ss  a  home  rule  bill  to  restore  to  the 
ot  the  District  the  dignity  of  the 
^.^  tl-.r-i>ugh  which  ihey  can  choose 
%-ho  will  govern  them. 

We  Uellcve  eiTcctive  home  rule  legislation 
'=  •--  -  overdue  Such  legislation  should 
:  -■  'AQ  delegation  by  Congress  of  m;ixl- 
:..  i  -  ■ '.f-deiermination  to  the  citizens  of 
th^  D:>'rlct  of  Columbia  over  their  local  af- 
fairs, ^nd  at  the  s.-une  time,  protect  the  In- 
terest, and  recosni:!e  the  responsibility,  of 
evQrv  c.'\7?n  of  the  United  States  in  his 
Capital  City. 

TR'e  suppor-  S.  II 18.  passed  bv  the  Senate 
In  July,  as  fulfilling,  these  requirements. 
Congress-  can  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  m.i.i^Laln  Its  authority  over  the  District 
as  provided  Ir*  i.Me  Con.<aitutlou.  and  also 
free  Itself  cf  tae  tinie-con£uming  details  of 
purely  locil  problems. 

The  Jewish  Cmmunlty  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington therefore  respectfully  urges  that  the 
com.mtttee  report  out  S.  1118  as  promptly  as 
possible. 


METROPOLITA-V  DADIj;  COUNTY, 
FL.'V.,  SLTPORTS  H.R.  10513,  10514. 
AND  10515 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  overhead 
power  transmission  lines  are  one  of  the 
major  challenges  to  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  of  this  Nation. 
An  ever-increasins  number  of  power  cor- 
ridors is  encroaching  upon  our  dwindling 
open  space;  unsightly  steel  towers  and 
high-voltage  lines  threaten  a  growing 
number  of  the  finest  residential  com- 
munities with  defacement  and  devalua- 
tion. 

But  the  threat  of  these  lines  is  not  only 
to  beauty.  Overhead  transmission  lines 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  storms  and 
other  disasters.  The  recent  hiUTicane 
which  devastated  Florida  and  particular- 
ly the  southern  part  of  my  State,  includ- 
ing my  district  and  that  of  my  colleague 
Dante  B.  Pascell,  and  the  Gulf  Coast 
States,  knocked  down  hundreds  of  these 
powerlines.  In  the  process,  whole  re- 
gions were  deprived  of  elect'ic  service  at 
a  time  when  the  need  was  most  urgent, 
and  the  whipping,  charged  high-voltage 
wires  added  still  another  danger  to  the 
lives  of  the  embattled  citizens.  One  of 
the  deaths  in  Dade  County,  from  Hurri- 
cane Betsy,  was  attributed  to  electrocu- 
tion from  fallen  powerlines. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  the  utilities 
sei-ving  the  area.  They  deserve  nothing 
but  the  highest  praise  for  the  herculean 
task  of  cleanins  up  and  restoring  sei'vice. 
But  it  does  seem  incredible  to  me  that  we 
should  have  to  w  restle  with  this  problem 
time  and  t;me  again.  How  can  it  be  that 
we.  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century, 
should  be  capable  of  reaching  the  moon 
and  harnes-sing  the  power  of  the  atom 
and  still  use  essentially  the  same  tech- 
niques for  transmitting  power  that  were 
ufcd  when  electricity  was  first  developed 
for  commercial  use? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  have  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Rich,\rd  L.  Otting- 
E.^,  of  New  York.  Even  thougli  a  novice, 
he  has  made  an  outstanding  record  for 
him.self.  Mr.  Ottin-ger  has  introduced 
three  important  bills  which  will  help  us  to 
deal  with  this  problem— H.R.  10513. 
10514.  and  10515.  The  research  and 
demonstration  projects  and  the  tax  in- 
centives for  private  utilities  provided  in 
these  measures  should  give  strong  im- 
petus to  underground  Installations  and 
lirip  us  make  up  for  the  time  we  have 
lost  through  inaction. 

Not  only  do  I  support  these  bills,  but  I 
can  report  a  growing  enthusiasm  and  de- 
mand for  action  throughout  ray  district. 

Recently  the  Bosrd  cf  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Dade  County  expressed  the 
strong  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  this 
thriving  and  populous  Florida  metro- 
politan center  by  adopting  a  unanimous 
resolution  endorsing  the  Ottinger  bills. 
I  am  pleased  to  present  this  excellent 
statement  for  the  Record: 

METEOFOLniN    D*DE    COtTNTT,    PLA.. 

Office  of  Covn"tt  Atioenet. 
Miami,  Fla.,  September  IS,  1965. 
Hon.  RlCHARO  L.  Otttnger, 
Hcnisc  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  REPSESErrrATivE  OmNOEa:  Enclosed 
Is  a  certlQed  copy  of  resolution  No.  11120, 


adopted  at  the  cotinty  commission  meeting, 
September  13,  1965,  endorsing  in  principle 
H.R.   10513.  10514.  and  10515. 

We  appreciate  the  speedy  manner  In  which 
you  provided  us  with  the  bills  you  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
which  we  based  the  contents  of  our  res- 
ol'itlon. 

We  win  follow  the  progress  of  your  buia 
as  we  are  interested  In  the  flnal  outcome. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
and  courtesy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joan  Oocli.  Fsanseli.a, 
Assistant  County  Attorney, 

Enclosure. 

"Resolution  11120 
"Resolution    endorsing     In    principle    HB. 
10513.  10514.  and  10515.  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram  of  research  regarding  overhead  elec. 
trie  trar.smlsslon  lines,  to  encourage  use  of 
underground     transmission     of    electrical 
power,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code    to    provide    tax    credit    for    certain 
underground  electrical  transmission  lines 
"Whereas  H.R.  10513.  10514.  and  10515  have 
been  introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Honorable  Richard  L.  Ottlvces. 
25th   District,   New   York,   to   authorize   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  reseamh  regarding  overhead  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  etfect  of  such  lines  on 
health  and  welfare,  community  planning  and 
zoning,  and  real  estate  values  and  tax  reve- 
nues; and  to  authorise  a  further  program  of 
research  and  development  to  encourage  use 
of    underground    transmission    of    electrical 
power,  and  to  undertake  projects  to  evaluate 
the  economical  and   technical  feasibility  of 
such  transmission,  and  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
amortization  deduction  and  an  Increased  tax 
credit    for    certain    underground    electrical 
transmission  lines;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Dade  County  hare 
long  favored  the  placement  of  powerlines 
underground,  not  only  for  esthetic  purposes, 
but  also  for  safety,  and  for  continuation  o! 
service  during  hurricanes;  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Dade  Count;/,  Fla..  That  this  bo.ird 
endorses  in  principle  H.R.  10513,  10614.  and 
10515,  and  urges  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation  to  support  this  or  similar  legis- 
lation making  it  mere  feasible  to  place  power 
transmission  lines  underground.  The  clerS 
of  this  board  Is  directed  to  furnish  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  GEonot 
Smathebs  and  SPEssAno  Holland,  of  the  U.S. 
Senate:  and  to  the  Honorable  Dante  Fasceu. 
and  CLAtiDE  Pepper.  Members  of  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives." 

The  foregoln^t  resolution  was  offered  by 
Commissioner  .Mexonder  S.  Gordon,  who 
moved  its  .adoption.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Co-iimlssloner  Earl  M.  Stames.  and 
upon  being  put  to  a  vote,  the  vote  wr-.s  as 
follows:  Joseph  A.  Bnyd.  .Jr..  "aye";  Alexander 
S.  Gordon,  "aye";  Harold  A.  Greene,  "aye"; 
R.  Hardy  Matlieson.  "aye";  Thomas  D.  O'Mal- 
ley.  "aye";  Arthur  H.  Patten,  Jr.,  "aye"; 
Earl  M.  Starnes.  "aye";  l-ewls  B.  Whitworti, 
Jr..  "aye":  Chuck  Hall.  "aye". 

The  mayor  thereupon  declared  the  resolu- 
tion duly  passed  and  adopted  this  13th  day 
of  September  1965. 

Dade  County.  Fla..  by  its  board  of  cou-alj 
commissioners: 
Attest: 

E.  B.  Leathebman.  crert. 
By  Edwabd    D.     PHEtAN, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    MAIDEN 
VOYAGE  OF  THE  S.S.  "HOPE" 
Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  a  momentous  day  for  Project  Hope.  It 
!s  the  fifth  anniversai-y  of  the  maiden 
voyage  of  the  SS  Hope. 

Just  5  years  ago  today  this  white  hos- 
pital ship  sailed  out  of  San  Francisco 
liarbor  on  an  unprecedented  mission. 
For  the  first  time  a  hospital  ship  was 
commissioned  for  peacetime  duty  under 
private  auspices  and  finances. 

Many  persons  had  advocated  such  a 
venture,  but  no  one  actually  put  the  Idea 
into  motion.  No  one,  that  is,  until  a 
Washington,  DC,  doctor,  William  B. 
Walsh,  launched  the  SS  Hope,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1960. 

Two  years  earlier  Dr.  Walsh,  named  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  cochalr  the 
medical  committee  of  the  President  s  new 
pcople-to-people  program,  decided  that 
his  dream  of  a  floating  medical  center 
could  best  be  achieved  through  a  private 
organization. 

Dr.  Walsh's  vision  proved  to  be 
correct — in  Indonesia,  South  Vietnam, 
Peru.  Ecuador,  and  Guinea — where  the 
direct  contact  of  HOPE  doctors  and 
nurses  with  their  counterparts  on  three 
continents  not  only  elevated  the  medical 
standards  of  the  countries  visited,  but 
also  built  strong  bonds  of  good  will  for 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Walsh  conducted  his  worldwide 
programs  through  Project  Hope,  the 
principal  activity  of  the  PeopIe-to-People 
Health  Foundation,  Inc..  of  Washington. 
DC,  both  of  which  he  founded  in  1958. 

In  2  years  he  raised  the  3'/2  million 
dollars  In  contributions  needed  to  finance 
the  first  10-month  voyage,  obtained  sup- 
plies and  equipment  donated  from  Amer- 
ican IndustiT  and  recruited  volunteer 
doctors  who  would  serve  HOPE  for  2 
months  without  pay. 

With  the  mothballed  U.S.S.  Consola- 
tion loaned  to  Project  Hope  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  renamed  the  SS  Hope,  the  vet- 
eran hospital  ship  headed  to  southeast 
Asia.  The  success  of  that  first  trip  was 
heralded  in  the  press  and  on  both  floors 
of  Congi-ess,  as  were  the  three  succeed- 
ing voyages. 

Statistically,  during  5  years,  HOPE'S 
900  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  medical  technicians  have 
trained  more  than  3,000  counterparts; 
treated  over  100,000  persons;  vaccinated 
some  1  million  children  and  distributed 
nearly  2  million  cartons  of  nourishing 
milk. 

But  more  Important,  Mr.  Speaker. 
HOPE  has  given  hope  and  dignity  to  the 
people  of  developing  nations,  and  has 
lilndled  warm  friendships  for  the 
ATierican  people. 

Today  the  good  ship  Hope  lies  in  a 
Chester,  Pa.,  shipyard,  where  it  is  under- 
going repairs  and  reoutfitting.  After 
trips  to  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
the  vessel  next  January  sails  to  Central 
America  for  a  10-raonth  mission  to 
Nicaragua. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  when  the  SS  Hope  docks  in  Corinto, 
Nicaragua,  next  year,  a  nurse  from  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  will  be  aboard  for  the  fifth 
time.  She  Is  Ann  Roden.  Miss  Roden 
not  only  is  one  of  six  nurses  who  have 
served  on  all  four  Hope  voyages,  but  next 
year  she  will  be  the  only  Hope  medical 
staff  member  to  have  served  on  all  five. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  announce  that  this  fine  dedicated 
young  woman  will  be  elevated  to  the 
position  of  chief  nurse,  the  top  post 
among  the  40  nurses  tliat  serve  during 
the  entire  10  months  of  a  voyage. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Project  Hope,  its  foimder  Dr. 
Walsh,  and  the  outstanding  Americans 
like  Miss  Roden,  whose  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  world  humanitarianism  has 
brought  great  distinction  to  HOPE  and 
the  United  States. 


IOWA'S  STAKE  IN  THE  EXPORT 
TRADE 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  ScHMiBHAtrsCT  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  speech  which  was  made  by  Mar- 
itime Administrator,  Nicholas  Johnson, 
before  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  this  very  interesting  speech, 
the  Maritime  Administrator  points  out 
the  gi-eat  potential  for  increasing  our 
exports  which  is  found  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  In  cooperation  w-ith  U.S.  Mari- 
time Administrator  Johnson.  I  have 
called  a  navigation  conference  to  thor- 
oughly explore  possible  means  of  step- 
ping up  Iowa's  role  in  the  export  trade 
for  November  10  in  the  city  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Mr.  Johnson's  perceptive  analysis  is  of 
great  significance  to  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  Here  is  his  excellent 
speech: 

Iowa's  Unthxed  Oppoktunttt 
(By  Nicholas  Johnson.  Maritime  Administra- 
tor. U.S.  Department  of  Commerce) 
■'You  know  we  began  this  Nation  as  a 
world  of  traders,  and  we  still  are.  It  re- 
mains surprising  and  even  shocking  that 
about  80  percent  of  oiu"  business  &nns  have 
never  yet  entered  into  foreign  trade.  I  think 
this  represents  a  great  wasteland  of  untlUed 
opportunity  that  Is  open.  I  hope  that  over 
the  next  10  years  we  can  Increase  three- 
or  fourfold  the  number  of  American  shippers 
who  send  goods  abroad."  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  remarks  at  swearing  In  ceremony 
for  Federal  Maritime  Commission  Chairman 
Harllee  and  Commissioner  Day.  While  House, 
July  20.  1965. 

There  Is  one  Industry  upon  which  the 
growth  of  Iowa's  economy  depends  more  than 
any  other.    Do  you  know  what  It  Is? 

Com?  Livestock?  Many  easterners  think 
there's  nothing  else  here.  And  there  was  a 
SI  bUUon  crop  recently — 860  million  bushels 
at   over  80   bushels   per  acre.     Iowa  ranks 


first  In  the  Nation  In  cattle  and  hogs  and 
second  in  chickens  and  eggs. 

Manufacturing?  lowans.  of  course,  know 
that  Iowa  Increasingly  is  becoming  an  In- 
dustrial State.  Alcoa.  Du  Pont,  Firestone, 
Monsanto.  Procter  &  Gamble  (to  name  a 
few  of  the  100  of  America's  top  500  corpora- 
tions with  Iowa  plants)  also  know  this  Is 
true.  In  fact,  during  one  recent  16-month 
period  over  8,300  Industrial  Jobs  and  300 
plants  were  created  In  the  State.  In  1  year 
alone,  the  chemical  industry  Is  reported  to 
have  spent  over  5140  million  for  new  manu- 
facturing facilities.  Today  not  one  of  Iowa's 
99  counties  has  fewer  than  five  factories. 
These  Include  an  aluminum  plate  rolling  mlU, 
cellophane  plant,  and  washing  machine  In- 
dustry which  are  .among  the  world's  largest — 
to  name  but  a  few  of  the  plants  and  fac- 
tories beginning  to  take  over  the  cornfields 
and  rim  Iowa's  manufacturing  output  up  to 
something  over  S7  billion  annually. 

Some  might  say  Iowa's  most  Important  In- 
dustry Is  education.  No  one  of  Iowa's  66.000 
students  needs  to  travel  over  50  miles  to  find 
one  of  the  State's  49  college  campuses.  Iowa 
ranks  first  in  the  Nation  In  functional  lit- 
eracy; 97  percent  of  its  high  school  graduates 
score  In  the  top  half  of  the  American  col- 
lege testing  program.  Iowa  state  at  Ames 
turns  out  more  engineering  students  than 
any  other  institution  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Paul  Engle  at  the  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa 
City  attracts  from  all  over  the  world  students 
who  produce  more  award-winning  poetry  and 
novels  than  those  at  any  other  university — 
to  name  but  one  of  the  university's  areas 
of  International  renown.  The  State  ranks 
third  In  the  Nation  In  the  total  number  of 
Ph.  D.'s  awarded  annually  per  million  popu- 
lation. 

Agriculture,  manufacturing,  education — 
each  Is  Important  to  Iowa's  present  economic 
condition  and  future  growth. 

But  If  I  were  asked  to  select  the  Industry 
upon  which  Iowa's  future  economic  growth 
Is   most   dependent   It   would    be   another: 
transportation. 
Yes;  transportation. 

Peter  Drucker,  one  of  America's  outstand- 
ing management  consultants,  says  In  his  re- 
cent book  "Managing  for  Results"  that  many 
manufacturing  companies  invest  far  too 
much  of  their  talent  In  trying  to  cut  plant 
costs.  If  they  would  examine  their  total 
cost  picture.  Drucker  says,  they  often  would 
find  a  greater  opportunity  for  cost  cutting  la 
transportation  and  warehousing. 

The  same  point  can  t>e  made  for  the  en- 
tire national  economy.  Roughly  20  percent 
of  our  entire  gross  national  product — about 
S120  billion — Is  spent  on  the  transportation 
of  goods  and  people  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Transportation.  That's  the  business  the 
Maritime  Administration  Is  concerned  with, 
specifically,  the  shipping  business.  Ships 
become  relevant  only  where  they  are  cheaper 
or  faster  or  safer  or  provide  better  service. 
Today  they  are  a  useful  part  of  our  total 
transportation  system.  They  will  continue 
to  be — but  only  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
be  cheaper  or  faster  or  safer  or  provide  bet- 
ter service. 

As  Maritime  Administrator,  and  as  an 
lowan.  I  would  like  to  reflect  on  the  Im- 
portance of  shipping  to  Iowa. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  not  real- 
ize what  a  select  group  of  American  busi- 
nessmen are  In  lt€  ranks.  Only  one-fifth  of 
the  firms  of  this  country  engage  in  over- 
seas commerce.  You  gentlemen  are  among 
that  small,  adventurous  and  profiting  band. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  In  my  own  home 
State.  20  miles  from  my  native  Iowa  City,  al- 
most as  far  from  the  oceans  as  It  is  possible 
to  be  in  this  country,  you  gentlemen  are 
Interested  In  expanding  your  markets  abroad 
In  1963.  S243  million  worth  of  export  goods 
left  our  State.  Including  S74  million  In  food 
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prcKlucis,  844  million  In  electrical  machinery, 
and  i9S  million  In  other  miwrhmery.  Cedar 
R;i|«ii,  IG  one  or  the  '.argeat  eitpor'lng  cliits 
In  the  Middle  We?t. 

UJi  to  tliD  picseiiE  time  IjWO's  corn  oJOd 
Eoyfeean  pnxiuctlon  has  mnde  its  way  into 
intarnationii!  commercr  in  a  bl'»  wr.y.  The 
A^eticy  for  lutcrnntlonal  Development  and 
lU  piogTuQis  abroud  cncour.ige  lurther  ex- 
pansion m  the  shipping  of  agrlcuUur.iI  prod- 
ucti.  .ind  lowB  shouM  have  a  siimificant 
cciiiccrn  la  liif*  success  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
ni:»i*lirt  these  commodities  overseas. 

.^  St  kc  m  the  US.  e:tport  trade — such  as 
lown  hns— is  a  stake  In  the  development  of 
on  efficient  and  capable  VS.  merchant  m:>.- 
rlno.  Lower  costs  In  transportation  can 
mean  lower  selling  prices  abroad.  This  In 
turn  me;ins  wider  m-^^'.:et3,  greater  volume, 
hlgter  profits,  .ind  more  Jobs.  Reduced 
coste  "ind  Improved  service  in  transportation 
alTct'  :^.e  welfare  of  your  companies  and 
the  economic  health  of  our  country  far  out 
of  propcr-.ion  to  the  accountant's  entry  In 
your  becks  or  an  economist's  estimate  of 
the)  "tranjp-rratlon  account"  In  our  gross 

What  coti!d  Iowa's  exports  have  been  last 
year  if.  'ot  ejcmple.  all  transportation  costs 
had,  been  cne-hnlf  of  what  they  were? 

Bi-11  low,!  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion l-.'.ve  a  stake  In  more  efliclent  ocean- 
bcrtio  commerce.  With  the  over  S300  mll- 
llf>Tj  In  subsidy  that  the  Maritime  Adminls- 
trivon  p:iys  out  in  malnlcnince  of  the 
me^ch.nnt  marine  every  year,  and  the  cora- 
pBr«b.e  amount  that  Iowa  has  In  foreign 
cornmerce.  our  combined  Investment  In  ex- 
pert trade  Is  high.  It  makes  good  business 
senje  to  project  that  In-estment  by  insuring 
t^-^t  c-tir  transportation  es.-jentlal.'i  are  in 
gr^fl  working  order.  ' 

leor.i  .ind  the  Maritime  Administration 
fholild  seek  to  find  ways  of  developing  an 
eS-.er.t.  low-cost.  fast,  integrated  trans- 
pcrtition  system.  Let  us  consider  tracs- 
"  — t  -*:^n  as  a  resource  as  fundamental  to 
ocicty  as  water  and  electric  power. 
:he  tiltlmate.  theoretical  goal  of  a 
Tt-»:;-r'jnrtlonlng  economy  should  be  to  have 
goofs  immediately  available  to  any  willing 
b'.;"sr  .It  any  given  place — and  at  the  mini- 
E-.titr.  pc-.<i=lble  incrense  over  the  factory 
rr:3e  We  might  describe  our  goal  as  "In- 
stad'ineou?.  ubiquitous  transportation  at 
an  tver-dlinlnlshlng  cost." 

I^.t't  :^.ir  present  transportation  system 
s'.inb:y  .\!L  jTtempt  to  come  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  "'-.at  go.vl.  and  along  the  way  to  find 
thejopt-mum  combln.itlons  of  speed,  service. 
and|  CMt  of  delivery  for  each  product? 

I4iw  are  'x-e  doliig  in  developing  economi- 
cal 1  tr^.n^port  tlon^  One  hundred  twenty 
billion  d:;ljr5  cif  the  economic  power  of  this 
couhtry  .3  ;:i-il-ed  directly  or  indirectly  In 
mojlrj  the  tt  -niterlals  and  finished  prod- 
uct* of  .V'T.fr::.)  industry  from  one  place 
to  inother  I'-d  the  most  wealthy  nation 
cinr.ot  3?:"rd  t-'-  put  such  vast  sums  of 
mo^ey  :c  .  --  l^ut  Tne  mist  productive  use. 

Let's  specMlite  S-jppose  we  developed  an 
Intsgrited  trarsportation  system  that 
allcwed  half  nf  This  *120  billion  to  be  re- 
le.sed  for  more  pijdtictive  u-se  What  would 
Iowa's  share  of  this  S50  billion  "transporta- 
tion cut"  be?  But  the  more  relevant  ques- 
tion IE :  What  Is  Icwi's  share  of  the  conse- 
quer-J  economic  expar.:;.cn  going  to  be?  For 
.tlthough  the  fl.-st  ber.ef.ciarles  of  the  cut 
wo^ld  be  the  transpo.'titian-relatcd  Indus- 
tries— 5.M?pe.-s.  importers,  and  exporters — 
the  benefits  of  Increasel  Kles  In  new  mar- 
tszs.  production,  profits.  '•5bs.  wages,  and 
ivallablllty  of  goods  would  quickly  affect 
everyone. 

lowa  has  a  l«rge  transportation  networki 
well  over  100,000  miles  of  roadr;  1;  ranks 
fifth  in  the  Nation  In  lighted  airports: 
fourth  la  railroad  trackage  (there  Is  no 
poiot  In  the  State  over  13  miles  from  a 
railroad) . 


What  Is  often  forgotten  is  the  role  of  wa- 
ter transportation.  Trie  same  river  which 
brought  Marque! t'j  .'.nd  ,'ollet  to  Iowa  In  1G73 
Is  responsible  !■  r  Cue  establishment  iiid 
growth  of  12  ol  lov-'a's  easr'-rn  industrial 
ciiles — cities  vilth  33  bar?c  terminals.  With 
the  a-foo:  channel  Mi.^sourl  River  project. 
Iowa — the  imiy  dv<t«  ;ji  the  L'lilou  bounded 
by  two  n.iv  .gable  rivers — will  i-i::ve  w.iter 
tr.insportatiou  to  Sioux  City  for  the  first 
time.  Each  transportation  mode  is  essential 
to  Iowa — US  is  research  nnd  investment  in 
tnelr  continued  Improvement.  But  It  Is 
natural  that  I  should  cli'.use  efpeclally  to 
emphasize  Iowa's  lncre:.5lus  dependence 
upon  ocean  tr.insportatloa  and  thus  her  ris- 
Irg  interest  in  the  piTjblems  confi'ontlng  the 
American  merchuul  marine. 

Granted  that  those  of  us  concerned  with 
Improvement  in  ocean  transportation  agree 
that  measures  should  be  t.ikeu  to  Increase 
the  productivity  and  economy  of  the  system. 
what  specific  work  has  been  done  so  far  to 
meet  this  need?  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, in  association  with  various  private 
organizations,  has  taken  or  is  considering 
(II  advances  in  contalnerlzatlon,  with  rail- 
truck  integration  as  a  major  efficiency  boost: 
i2i  a  proposed  new  sj'stem  of  'o.irge-carrying 
ships,  increased  utilization  vi  bulk  loading, 
(3)  an  attack  on  the  paper  harrier  posed  by 
the  some  76  documents  often  necessary  to 
get  export  cargo  through  the  export  maze. 

E.ich  of  these  fresh  approaches  Is  poten- 
tially beneficial  in  the  export  business.  Let 
us  lake  a  closer  look  at  the  proposals  In  turn 
and  determine  how  each  one  may  be  advan- 
t^igeoiisly  applied  to  your  concern. 

OjnMinerlzatlon  Is  a  prLnary  hope  for  a 
new  integrated  hi^h-spced  transportation 
sy-stem  from  manufacturer  to  consumer.  If 
a  product  can  be  pacfciged  so  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tha  uniform  accommodations  of 
the  new  container  truck-rall-shlp  system. 
cost  savings  can  be  dramatic.  They  are  al- 
ready proving  out. 

If  you  are  a  shipper  with  a  large  door-to- 
door  volume,  container  may  be  the  cost  saver 
and  the  sales  expanding  technique  you  need, 
S.ivlngs  are  easy  to  point  out:  less  danger  of 
pllferiiKe  or  breakiiee.  lower  packaging  costs. 
ea.i:-;r  transfer  between  modes  of  transporta- 
tion (railroad  to  Ehip  to  truck,  for  example), 
lower  insurance  rates  and.  of  course,  substan- 
tially reduced  handling  costs. 

While  containers  may  not  be  less  C"p"n3lve 
on  all  counts  thaa  conventlon.il  sUlpplns 
methods.  It  Is  as  a  pnrt  of  an  overall  cilstribu- 
tlim  complex  that  they  bring  the  greatest 
savings.  Distribution  costs  loom  over  the 
exporter  on  in'ernatlon.-.lly  competitive 
goods  as  the  "make  or  break"»  aspect  of 
sales. 

For  certain  types  of  shippers,  the  container 
savlncs  will  be  even  more  significant.  In  a 
recent  study  of  the  cost  of  trnnsporting  mlli- 
t.irv  subsistence  from  a  U.S.  inland  depot  to 
Goosft  Boy.  Labrador,  the  average^ cost  diiler- 
er.tlal  between  packir.j  the  goods"  for  domes- 
tic use  or  export  was  aboxit  S12  per  me:sure- 
ment  ton.  Sheathed  unit  lo.'.ds  or  contain- 
ers. It  was  found,  env"  the  needed  protection 
to  permit  domestic  pacl'ing  stand.-irds  end 
allow  savings  of  more  than  a  third  of  the 
average  export  packaging  costs. 

We  can  extend  the  application  of  stand- 
ardization and  its  e.ficlency  to  other  areas  of 
the  export  business  as  well.  If  we  have 
standard  cargo  holds  aboard  ships  designed 
especially  to  stow  standard  containers,  we 
have  efflcic.'it.  economical  use  of  space,  and 
appreciable  savings  to  the  shipper  and  the 
operator.  The  Maritime  Administration  has 
encouraged  the  development  of  more  effi- 
ciently designed,  all-purpose  cargo  ships, 
suitable  for  carriage  of  both  containerized 
and  conventional  cargo  The  Industry's  re- 
sponse has  been  encouraging.  Work  has  al- 
ready begun  by  American  Export  Isbrandtsen 
Lines  toward  the  world's  first  International 
eontalner-sblp  service.    The  conrerted  ships 


win  carry  738  containers,  with  a  net  coa- 
tuiner  capacity  01  (!12.000  cubic  feet.  This 
incre.ised  shlpning  cap.vbility  is  a  major  "itep 
Ifiward  ihe  tntegraicd  transportation  system 
we  !fio*c  forward  to:  A  system  of  door-to-door 
service  Irom  utir  factories  to  the  buyer  over- 
seas. 

01  her  propo-ils  for  increased  productivity 
ill  shipping  have  included  barge-carryiog 
sliips.  This  system  opens  up  pos^ibilitie.s  fgr 
countless  towns  on  lakes  and  rivers  flowing 
to  the  ocean  to  become  a  seaport,  for  brtr^ea 
can  be  preloaded  Inland  at  the  exporter's 
plant,  and  floated  down  a  river,  canal,  or  lake 
to  a  central  pickup  port  such  as  i-Jew  Orleans 
jr  Chicago. 

Each  of  Iowa's  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
River  cities  is  a  potential  ocean  port  once  the 
barge-c-r-yiiig  i.^Ap  proposal  becomes  reality. 
Barges  will'  be  loaded  and  unloaded  In  Iowa's 
cities,  floated  down  the  rlver.^.  loaded  on  to 
the  barge-carrying  ships,  and  carried  over- 
sens.  Iowa's  total  of  15.000  miles  of  rivers 
and  streams  might  very  well  add  other  ocean 
port  Iowa  cities  to  this  system. 

Barge  carriers  would  greatly  Increase  the 
economic  leaaihillty  and  practicality  of 
container  shipping  from  Iowa  to  foreign  m.ir- 
kets.  While  not  all  cargo  out  of  the  Midwest 
Is  suited  for  container  loading  there  are  pos- 
sibilities that  Iowa  exports  such  as  cnm, 
soybeans,  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  and  feeds 
can  be  containerized. 

On  trade  route  13.  gulf  coast  to  Mediterra- 
nean, last  year,  bulk  carrier  records  show  that 
we  exported  300.960  tons  of  soybeans — but 
none  on  US.  ship.";;  195,540  tons  of  animal 
feeds — but  none  on  U.S.  ships:  20.545  tons 
of  vegetable  oils  and  fats — but  none  on  U,S. 
ships. 

Obviously,  both  Iowa  and  the  United  States 
would  benefit  if  these  cargoes  were  oarrletl 
by  a  competitive  US.  bulk  fleet.  An  efficient 
fleet  means  savings  to  you. 

It  means  service  In  time  of  emergencies. 

It  brings  protection  from  foreign  :&'.< 
bikes. 

It  further  benefits  the  economy  of  your 
count.TT  through  balance  of  payments. 

The  bulk-carrier  fleet  offers  greet  economic 
potential.  It  will  require  development  and 
support — and  it  Is  very  much  In  your  inter- 
est, as  cost-conscious  businessmen,  that  you 
become  an  active  part  of  that  essential  sup- 
port. 

But  this  carries  us  only  as  far  as  a  loided 
ship  ready  for  departure.  To  get  the  ecu-go 
out  of  the  port,  the  exporter  runs  smack 
up  against  what  has  been  for  many  years  one 
of  the  major  difllcultles  In  export  cargo  op- 
eration— the  "pajier  barrier."  This  is  the 
mountain  of  documents  necessary  to  get  the  ' 
ship's  Cargo  p.ast  the  official  checkpoints. 

On  the  basic  form  for  ocean  shipping,  the 
bill  of  lading,  thi;  shipper  Is  required  to  give 
a  variety  of  information  such  as  destination, 
consignee,  weight,  a  description  of  goods, 
etc.  This  sounds  simple  enough,  and  It 
should  be. 

Once  more,  'however,  there  is  the  problem 
of  lack  of  standardization.  There  are  300 
v.arl.'.tions  of  the  basic  documents  used  in  the 
United  Strites  alone,  and  perhaps  a  like  num- 
ber in  other  ports  of  the  world.  The"'  v.iry 
not  only  in  layout  and  in  necessary  in'orma- 
tlon:  they  differ  widely  In  size,  shape,  and 
color  Purthe.-more.  each  one  raqtilres  u 
varying  number  of  typing  operations  to  eoai- 
plete. 

The  Maritime  Adralnlstr.itlon.  working  In 
cooperation  with  otlier  Government  ngcicles 
and  with  industry,  has  taken  the  first  5:ep 
toward  breaking  the  paper  barrier.  With 
the  possibility  that  76  different  combinations 
of  forms  may  be  necessary.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  widespread  use  of  a  standard  short- 
form  ocean  bill  of  lading  could  bo  a  major 
breakthrough. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  a  master  dupli- 
cator form  has  now  been  developed.  wltB 
eight  related  forms  compatible  with  It.    The 
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.Ulster  can  bo  filled  out  In  a  single  typing 
n5fr,aion.  and  the  other  documents  quickly 
.^produced  from  it  by  many  of  the  office 
jjiclU''''^  presently  in  common  use. 

Eirlv  estimates   by  shippers  and  Cifxiers 

.,nf,.'  t;i  ijroi.nlso  spectacular  results  from 

■  :i''v/  system  when  one  considers 

■■  present  time,  on  the  New  York  to 

^ , ...  ,ror.  ro'jte   cargo  frequently  «rrl\es 

;»  ifte  dork  before  the  paperwork  is 
-ompleiod. 

THIS  Is  only  one  example  of  President 
.tohPBtiri's  IcUcrship  in  the  drive  to  cut  ted - 
IPC.  reiluoc  unnecessary  Government  i*gu- 
*.^.'lon  of  business,  and  economize  Govern- 
Tittnt  o)>crrttlons. 

The  savlncs  anticipated  through  a  docu- 
aen!  s.m.olificatlon  program  will  only  be 
josilblc  through  wide  VS.  exporter  accept- 
i.nce.  Tour  support  of  the  program  can  mean 
:.me  ujid  dollar  savings  and  a  wider  vohime 
III  s>Ie5.  mude  possible  by  lower  costs  and 
(istcr  delivery.  The  savings  are  possible — to- 
ny—iind  as  businessmen  you  should  make 
.1  Vo'Jt  concern  to  see  that  they  become  a 
rtallty. 

So  tar  we  have  discussed  standard  contain- 
ers and  standardization  of  documents tion  for 
more  efficient  cargo  flow.  Once  this  h:is  been 
ichlpved  the  businessman  can  add  one  more 
plus  to  his  overseas  sales  program :  the  adop- 
tion of  the  standard  quotation  used  In  Inter- 
nutlonnl  trade. 

This  standard  quotation  Is  the  CIP  fprlcc 
of  goods — "cost" — Including  Insurance  and 
irelghti  quotation,  used  by  businessman  in 
r.Krly  every  other  country  in  the  world,  'yet 
'0  percent  of  American  btislnessmcn  quote 
'o.b.  (free  on  hoard — or  cost  without  insur- 
ance or  freight  at  the  U-S.  dock)  prices. 
WSv  th»  disparity?  And  does  this  difference 
:?.i^.ti  II  difference? 

Let  v.s  look  at  the  background  ol  the  prac- 
.':t.  After  World  War  II,  American  export- 
,^:s  could  more  or  less  dictate  the  terms  of 
Vr.eir  oversets  sales.  With  the  worldwide 
^onomlo  resurgence  of  the  I950's.  the  com- 
petition in  foreign  commerce  h.-'-s  stiffened. 
The  Amorlcnn  exporter  now  must  meet  the 
tlemtind:;  of  his  custom-ys.  and  the  prices  of 
Ills  eompotltors. 

A  ma  lor  service  he  can  extend  to  the  for- 
eign lmp'';rter  is  tlie  quotation  of  CIF  rather 
than  f.o.b.  rates  on  his  commodity.  The 
citing  of  f.o.b,  rates  means  that  the  Importer 
must  go  to  the  trouble  of  arranging  for  his 
;himnf>nt  to  be  delivered  from  the  exporter's 
_jmS  When  a  foreign  burlnessman  receives. 
■ajF,  five  tiuotatlons.  four  GIF  and  one  Amer- 
^^n  f.ob.  he  may  very  well  simply  save 
klmself  the  headache,  and  buy  from  an  ex- 
Fortsr  with  the  CIF  quotation.  Thus  CIF 
.£  more  than  a  service.  It  Is  a  major  deter- 
ininiuit  of  who  gets  the  trade.  It  can  mean 
'ho  difference  between  a  rale  and  no  sale. 

In  the  qtiotation  of  CIF  rates  the  American 
ixprrl^r  can  gain  certain  advantages  If  he 
liimses  American  business  partners.  There 
tre.  w-  vou  know,  three  major  areas  involved 
In  the  oceunborne  commerce  business  before 
the  Uapcrter  takes  delivery  of  the  goods: 
tunklng,  Insurance,  and  shipping.  The  U.S. 
iuMnesr-min  can  protect  his  Investment  by 
t»lr.g  crr'.aln  that  he  has  control  over  every 
?iirt  ,1;  the  transaction.  American  Interna- 
■  "a.il  b  ;nks  can  give  the  shipper  the  bsnefit 
31  their  years  of  experience  In  ascertaining 
■«dlt  mtlKgs  of  Importers:  by  designating 
'-ti  .^merlc:?n  underwriter,  he  can  keep  track 
fif  the  goods  and  any  claims  much  more 
•'slly  th.-in  otherwise.  By  designating 
','neiic..,n-flag  ships,  the  exporter  can  reap 
■'le  benefits  of  the  U.S.-flag  lines'  knowledge 
^f  their  trade  routes,  their  cargo  handling 
■^sperlerrp.  their  International  trade  con- 
■-tit!.  and  the  latest  container-ship  services 
St  rate."!  no  higher  than  those  of  foreign 
■tilps  If  the  exporter  Is  Interested  In  quick 
tra:«it  he  need  only  be  reminded  that  the 
■taerlcan  merchant  marine  has  more  ships 
"ipable  of  speeds  In  excess  of  20  knots  than 
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the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Amer- 
ican companlvs  call  at  ports  around  the 
■world  on  regularly  scheduled  trade  routes: 
vou  can  be  sure  that  the  buyer's  port  Is  on 
call. 

'Yes:  standardization  is  one  key  to  cER- 
eicncy  and  economy  in  the  flow  of  commerce 
from  US  manufacturers  to  mnrkets  all  over 
the  world.  With  standard  containers  and 
standard  documentation,  the  buslner,snian 
can  realize  benefits  in  dollar  savings,  time 
savings,  ard  crJes.  With  an  Integrated,  efli- 
clent transportation  system  as  a  business 
asset,  he  can  designate  the  most  efficient, 
eco'iomical  flow  of  his  prodtict.  and  easily 
give  an  accurate  door-to-door  delivery  quota- 
tion. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  a  great 
Ihterpst  II'  seeing  this  sort  of  good  business 
practice  In  oceanborne  trade.  The  sea  Is  a 
part  of  the  highway  of  commerce  from  the 
United  States  to  consumefs  abroad.  Savings 
in  shipping  costs  means  savings  to  business- 
men. 

We  have  only  begun  to  see  what  America 
can  do  In  transportation  Innovation.  A 
nation  that  can  send  two  astronauts  around 
the  earth  at  thousands  ol  miles  an  hour  and 
bring  them  home  safely  ought  to  be  able 
to  design  a  lr.=insportatlon  system  btttcr 
than  the  automobile,  which  Imprisons  mil- 
lions of  commuters  for  hours  each  day.  and 
jeop:trdizcs  their  safety  more  than  any  other 
mode  of  transportation.  We  ought  not  to 
have  to  look  to  Japan  for  high-speed  rail- 
ways, to  Sweden  for  new  shipbuilding  tech- 
niques, to  West  Germany  for  small  cars.  All 
America  has  a  stake  in  our  Nation's  transpor- 
tttion  research  and  leadership — most  espe- 
cially Iowa. 

Only  last  week  In  Washl'jgton  I  went  to 
see  what  was  billed  as  the  "world  premiere 
of  the  world's  newest  and  largest  freight  car." 
It  Is  the  Soutliern  Railway's  "Southern  100"— 
an  all-aluminum  innovation  In  structure 
coupling,  unloading,  and  suspension,  as  well 
as  size,  that  can  carry  260  tons  of  coal  and 
dump  12.000  tons  In  30  minutes.  As  South- 
ern's President  D.  W.  Brosnan  said.  "The 
car  seems  truly  to  hold  great  promise  for 
reducing  transportation  costs  and  saving 
people  money."  He  adds  to  this  straightfor- 
ward statement  the  busine'^sman's  observa- 
tion, made  to  the  coal  producers.  "You  lose 
markets — and  we  lose  business— when  It  costs 
too  much  to  get  coal  to  points  of  consump- 
tion "  What  holds  true  for  coal  's  equally 
true  for  corn,  soybeans,  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
all  the  many  manufactured  goods  of  Iowa's 
factories. 

Here  Is  but  one  example  of  what  Improved 
transportation  hits  meant  to  one  section  of 
our  country: 

For  years,  agricultural  economists  have 
been  predicting  a  livestock  boom  In  our 
.Southern  States.  Tills  boom  has  been  re- 
tarded b"  the  high  cost  of  transporting  feed 
grains  from  the  Midwest  to  the  South.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  railroads  introduced  the 
"Big  John"  co\ered  hopper  car — an  early 
ancestor  of  the  Southern  100 — specially  de- 
signed as  a  grain  carrier  with  a  cap-tclty  twice 
th5t  of  the  conventional  rail  car.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  rates  on  grain  m  the  South  have 
been  cut  as  much  as  60  percent.  What  does 
this  mean  to  the  South?  It  will  add.  In  In- 
creased hoe  and  cattle  prodtictlon.  between 
S3  and  ,S4  billion  per  year  to  that  area's  share 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Think  about 
that  for  a  momf^nt.  An  industry  created 
where  none  existed  before,  at  least  S3  billion 
^dded  to  our  economy,  and  the  standard  of 
living  for  millions  of  .Americans  raised,  all  be- 
cause somebody  had  the  really  rather  simple 
Idea  that  a  larger  car  might  provide  a  more 
economic  way  to  linul  grain. 

Suppose,  overnight,  we  had  the  eqtilvalent 
of  the  cost  cutting  made  possible  by  the 
"Big  John"  or  "Southern  100"  In  everj-  mode 
of  transportation.     What  would  It  mean  to 


Iowa's    economic    growth,    to    yoiu:    profits? 
What  would  It  mean  tW  Amc-nca? 

What  would  our  exports  be  next  year?  Our 
gross  national  product?  How  many  new  in- 
dustries would  we  create?  How  many  Jobs? 
Wiuit  raw  materials  could  we  Import  we  now 
cannot  afford?  How  many  new  export  mar- 
kets could  we  enter  with  finished  products 
sudden'y  competitive?  Row  many  plans  to 
btilld  plants  out  oi  Iowa,  or  overseas,  would 
be  abandoned?  How  much  more  car- 
go would  move  on  .American  ships?  How 
manv  more  seamen  would  we  need  to  do  the 
Job?  How  many  pockets  of  poverty  would 
disappear?  Kow  would  the  savings  affect  our 
economic  growth,— In  the  way  our  tax  cuts 
have?  (Our  S120  billion  transportation  bill 
is,  after  all,  ir.ore  than  our  entire  Federal, 
tax-stipported.  budget.)  How  much  extra 
leisure  would  come  to  us  all? 

Iowa  htts  untapped  markets  the  world  over. 
It  Is  your  buslne.<!S  and  that  of  all  AmerlcaiiB 
to  be  Interested  In  means  of  cutting  trans- 
portation co,sts  in  order  to  open  up  new  mar- 
kets  overseas — and   to  bring  to  reality  the 
President's  prediction  and  hope  of  trebling 
or  quadrupling  our  foreign  commerce  during 
the  next  10  years     It  hts  always  been  chor- 
acteristic  of  the   American   businessman  to    , 
recognize  opportunity.    I  am  conf..lent  that     \ 
Iowa  will  continue  to  lead  In  America's  com-       \ 
Ing    upsurge    In    transportation    Innovation 
and  overseas  trade. 


ATTEMPTS   TO   UNDERMINE   U.S. 
EFFORTS  ABROAD 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  'Virginia  TMr.  Tdck3  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana' 

There 'was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Air.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
addre.ss  recently  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Edwin  E.  Willis,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, before  the  National  American- 
ism Commission  of  the  American  Legion 
at  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  this  erudite  and  well 
planned  discussion,  points  up  many  of 
the  things  which  are  happening  now, 
both  overseas  and  at  home.  His  state- 
ments are  so  current  and  so  significant 
in  this  time  when  our  soldiers  are  fight- 
ing abroad  in  an  effort  to  block  the  in- 
roads of  the  Communists  and  to  sustain 
a  free  world  that  I  think  every  American 
should  read  them  in  order  to  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  our  present 
troubles  are  all  about.  Especially  does 
he  bring  into  better  focus  the  unrest 
among  our  young  people  of  the  college 
level. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  this  ad- 
dress, as  follows: 

.^OtSHESS    ET    Mb.    WiLLtS 

Ofllcers  and  members  of  the  National 
Amerlcantsm  Commi.'^slon  of  the  American 
Legion.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  your  chairman.  Dan  O'Connor, 
to  address  this  meeting.  Today  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  attempts  which  are  being  made 
to  undermine  our  effort  to  defeat  Communist 
aggression  abroad  and  about  the  quollty  and 
the  Integrity  of  the  education  on  which  our 
survival  as  a  free  nation  depends. 

We  are  at  war  again  today — In  Vietnam. 
Again.  It  is  not  a  war  of  our  own  choice. 
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And  Ifs  ii  nnslv.  dirty,  nnd  difficult  wnr  we 
are  QehUng  there—  similar  !n  many  respects 
to  ihe  Korean  war  In  which  we  lost  over 
33iOOO  of  our  youth  and  sutlered  over  130,000 
cwualiies.  This  war  is  being  tought  on  two 
m»jnr  iron ts— the  Jorclgn  military  front  and 
wliat  we  miflit  call  the  domestic  propagi\nda 
Jr«nc.  Great  as  our  military  problems  are  in 
Vietnam,  we  cannot  aflord  to  close  our  eyes 
to  our  problems  on  the  domestic  jront — 
because  they  could  have  a  bearing  on  our 
military  ttperations. 

Durmg  the  Korean  war,  there  was  only  one 
slgnlllcant  subversive  group  In  this  country 
tXtat  tried  to  sabotage  our  effort — the  Com- 
munist Party.  Some  of  the  activities  It  en- 
gaged In  were  treasonous. 

The  tame  situation  prevails  today— except 
that  the  Communist  Party  Is  not  the  only 
giuup  engaging  In  such  activity.  It  has  the 
support  of  many  others.  I  would  lllce  to  re- 
view some  of  the  developments  that  have 
t.Jccn  place  In  the  last  year  or  so  which  are 
highly  disturbing  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to 
yju  and  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

Tiic  founding  convention  of  a  new  na- 
tional Communist  youth  organization,  the 
WEB.  DuBols  Clubs,  was  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. June  1964.  Since  early  1957.  when 
the  Labor  Youth  League  disbanded,  the 
communists  h.ave  been  without  a  national 
youth  group.  In  the  intervening  years, 
they  made  several  attempts  to  establish  a 
new  one.  They  failed  each  time.  But  con- 
ditions in  this  country  liave  changed,  and 
Communist  strength  lias  Increased,  to  the 
point  where  it  could  .succeed  In  establishing 
euch  nn  organization. 

Several  years  r.go.  a  new  Cg.mmunlst  or- 
g»nlzatlon.  the  Progressive  LiBor  Movement, 
was  formed  by  a  small  nuniper  of  Commu- 
nists who  had  been  tlirown  d>it  of  the  main 
Communist  Party  because  of  their  ultra- 
radical views.  This  organization  of  Com- 
munist firebrands  has  made  considerable 
iieadwav  in  recruiting  young  Americans  Into 
Its  ranks.  At  a  convention  eiu-ly  this  yeir, 
in  constituted  Itself  tlie  Progressive  Labor 
Piirty. 

At  a  conference  on  Socialism  in  America, 
held  at  Yale  University  In  February  1964, 
which  was  attended  by  some  400  students, 
leaders  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  suc- 
ceeded In  bringing  about  the  creation  of 
the  May  2  committee.  The  original  purpose 
or  this'  groun,  which  Is  still  controlled  by 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  was  to  organize 
demonstrations  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
trv  on  May  2,  1064.  protesting  the  action 
the  United  States  wa.s  undertaking  to  pre- 
vent South  Vietnam  from  being  enslaved  by 
oommunlsm.  The  May  2  committee  not  only 
staged  demonstrations  In  a  nmnber  of  major 
olties  on  th.at  day  but,  like  the  W.E.B.  Du- 
Bols Clubs,  has  since  been  doing  everything 
it  can.  bv  propaganda  and  agitation,  to 
sabotage  the  US.  effort  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  tills  group,  which 
has  concentrated  on  9tudent  activity,  has 
recently  revealed  that  It  Is  going  to  try  to 
spread  Its  Influence  into  the  labor  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  doing  far  greater 
damage  to  our  war  effort.  This  Is  what  he 
wrote: 

"Students  need  not  think  they  are  power- 
less to  hurt  the  Government's  war  effort. 
Every  one  of  us  acting  against  the  war  Is  a 
defector  But  workers,  a  much  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  are  of  more  basic 
Importance  in  maintaining  Imperialist  wars 
They  manufacture  the  weapons  of  war,  the 
machines  that  make  the  weapons,  the  metal 
that  goes  Into  them  .  They  load,  transport 
and  unload  them.  They  ore  a  major  part 
Of  the  army.  It  l5  hnrd  to  see  how  a  move- 
ment without  them  could  ever  be  powerful 
enoueh  to  stnp  the  war  in  Vietnam.  •  •  • 

'■Production  and  transport  workers  still 
occupy  the  central  position  m  the  economy 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  foreseeable 


future.  A  few  hundred  tl-.ousand  steel 
workers,  or  auto  workers,  or  longshoremen. 
or  teamsters  can  paralyze  the  entire  econ- 
omy, even  more  so  wltli  the  Increased  de- 
mands of  war.  Millions  of  salesmen,  TV 
repairmen,  white  culliir  workers,  etc.,  could 
rot  hmc  an  equal  effect.  •   •   • 

"Because  of  their  basic  role  In  maklnR  the 
system  go,  an  alliance  with  workers  strength- 
ens any  movement." 

The  ultraradical  Progressive  Labor  Party. 
which  sides  with  Pelplng  in  its  dispute  with 
Moscow,  has  been  successful  in  setting  up 
another  Important  front^-the  Student  Com- 
mittee for  Tr.avcl  to  Cuba.  In  the  past  2 
years,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  this  group  has  gotten  approx- 
imately 130  young  Americans,  the  m,-.Jorlty 
of  them  college  students  or  graduates  to 
travel  to  Cuba.  While  in  Cuba,  these  stu- 
dents made  statements  viciously  attacking 
the  United  States.  They  watched  a  moving 
plctiu-e  produced  by  the  Vlctcong  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  cheered  when,  m  It,  tliey  saw 
an  American  plane  shot  down. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Moy  2  committee  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Student  Committee  to  Send 
Medical  Aid  to  tlie  Front  of  National  Libera- 
tion of  iSouih  Vietnam.  This  organization, 
again  made  up  almost  wholly  of  students, 
would  aid  the  enemies  of  our  coimtry.  the 
Vietcong.  even  while  they  are  killing  Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

In  the  fall  of  1964.  the  so-called  free 
speech  movement  was  organized  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  In  Berkeley.  In  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  It  staged  a  massive  sit-in 
at  the  university.  leading  to  the  arrest  of 
almost  800  persons.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
tills  movement  Is  Bettma  Aptheker.  who  Is 
also  a  leader  of  the  Communist  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  Clubs.  Moreover,  she  Is  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Free  Student  Union,  which 
has  succeeded  the  free  speech  movement,  at 
the  university.  This  union  is  sponsoring  a 
5-day  student  conference  at  Berkeley  which 
will  open  In  Just  a  few  days — on  August  25. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  form  a  nationwide  associa- 
tion of  so-called  free  students.  The  Free 
Student  Union  has  olready  drawn  up  Its  own 
bill  of  rights  m  which  its  memlwrs  claim — 
and  I  now  quote  their  exact  words — "the 
right  to  govern  our  own  Internal  affairs;  to 
set  our  own  standards  of  conduct;  and  Joint- 
ly with  the  faculty  to  determine  the  form 
and  nature  of  our  own  education." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  kind  of 
agitation  that  will  develop  on  our  campuses 
about  subjects  to  be  studied  and  conduct  to 
be  condoned  If  a  national  student  union  is 
established  under  Communist  leadership  or 
influence. 

The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  la 
a  self-proclaimed  radical  organization  which 
claims  about  2.000  members,  organized  In  70 
chapters,  principally  on  college  campuses. 
This  group  has  become  extremely  active  on 
the  Issue  of  Vietnam.  It  initiated  the  teach- 
ins,  and  organized  the  April  17  March  on 
Washington,  which  was  supported  by  Com- 
munist organizations  of  all  kinds  and 
brought  about  17,000  persons  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  to  protest  oiu'  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

A  so-called  declaration  of  conscience  is 
now  being  circulated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Sponsored  by  four  radical  pacifist  or- 
ganizations— the  Catholic  Worker,  Commit- 
tee for  Nonviolent  Action,  War  Registers 
League,  and  Student  Peace  Union — It  is  also 
being  pro'motcd  by  various  Communist  or- 
ganizations. 

What  is  the  declaration  nf  conscience?  It 
Is  a  document  whose  signers  make  Qve 
pledges: 

First.  They  declare  their  conscientious  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Government 
In  the  effort  to  save  Vietnam  from  Commu- 
nist enslavement. 


Second.  They  encourage  all  those  who  aa 
conscientiously  do  so.  to  refuse  to  serve  In 
our  Armed  Forces,  or  to  ask  for  a  discharge, 
if  they  are  already  in  them. 

Third.  Those  signers  who  are  subject  to 
the  draft,,  declare  their  Intention  to  leliut 
to  serve. 

Fourth.  They  state  that  they  refuse,  and 
they  urge  others  to  refuse,  to  take  part  la 
the  manufacture  or  transportation  of  our 
country's  military  equipment,  or  to  work  io 
the  helds  of  military  research  and  weapoiu 
development. 

Fifth.  They  proclaim  that  they  will  en- 
courage other  nonviolent  acts,  including  clUl 
disobedience,  to  prevent  American  soldiers 
and  munitions  from  reaching  Vietnam. 

Early  this  month  a  4-day  so-called  assem- 
bly of  unrepresented  people  was  held  la 
Washington,  Zhe  call  to  this  Bssembly  wa 
signed  by  a  mixed  group  of  radical  paclflsts 
Communists,  fellow  travelers,  and  civil  righu 
activists.  Originally  they  announced  tUey 
would  invade  the  White  House  grounds  11 
the  President  did  not  agree  to  meet  all  tile 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  conscience  who 
were  in  Washington  for  the  assembly.  They 
also  stated  they  would  Invade  the  Chamber 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  order  tc 
"deny  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  declare 
war  In  our  names."  This  assembly,  too,  won 
the  endorsement  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  and  other  Conununist  anil 
fellow-traveling  organizations.  The  thou- 
sand  or  so  participants  In  the  ns.>ierably. 
most  of  them  young  people,  did  not  carrj 
through  on  their  threat  to  invade  the 
grounds  of  the  White  House  or  the  House 
Chamber.  They  realized  that  the  police 
were  well  prepared  to  prevent  them  from  do- 
ing so. 

Some  of  them,  however,  did  stage  a  cItH 
disobedience  sit-in,  blocking  White  House 
gates.  Thirty-six  were  arrested.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  almost  300  were  arrested  wnen 
they  sat  down  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  and 
refused  to  move.  It  was  the  largest  mm 
arrest  ever  made  in  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States. 

On  August  12.  another  demonstration  took 
place — this  time  in  Berkeley,  Calif.    Three 
hundred  singing,  chanting  agitators,  most  of 
them  in  their  teens  and  twenties,  tried  to 
halt   a   Vietnam    troop   train.     Also  on  tfc! 
same  day.  there  was  still  another  demc:.    r  ■ 
tlon  In  neighboring  San  Francisco.     !' 
held  on  pier  39  of  the  Embarcadero  : 
test  the  sailing  of  a  ship  carrying  n. 
supplies   to   Vietnam.    This   demons  - 
was  sponsored  by  the  Students  for  a  D::..- 
cratlc  Society.  Progressive  Labor  Party.  Ma; 
2  movement  and  Young  Peoples  ProgreBslvt 
Alliance  of  Napa  Junior  College,  among  oti- 
ers.  operating  under  the  name  Alliance  for 
Action. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  on  men- 
tioning other  developments.  moGt  of  them 
relating  to  youth,  which  are  very  real  cause 
for  concern.  The  Important  thing.  I  fielleve 
Is  to  try  to  And  out  what  can  be  done  to  eni 
this  alienation  which  Is  developing  among 
the  youth  of  our  country. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear.  I  am  cot 
concerned  about  the  overwhelming  tr.  " 
of  our  young  people  who  are  cor;.: 
loyal,  completely  American.  In  the  besi  :: 
of  the  word.  It  Is  only  a  minority  that  a 
engaging  in  the  activities  I  have  mentioned 
But.  even  a  small  minority  doing  things  lU" 
this,  feeling  about  thilr  country  the  way 
they  do.  Is  more  than  we  can  afford. 

The  actions  of  these  youtiis  cannot  W 
attributed  to  any  one  cause:  a  variety  c 
factors  have  made  them  what  they  are 
But  I  do  believe  that  if  we  are  realistic  abo« 
it,  we  will  foce  the  fact  that  we,  the  aduJO 
of  the  country,  are  more  to  blame  than  the? 
are.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  there  tM 
been  a  failure  in  their  overall  education  t" 
Amerlcane. 
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1  do  not  believe  that  our  colleges  are  rid- 
den with  Red  professors  or  anything  like  It. 
I  know  It  Is  not  so.  But  the  point  is  that 
even  a  few  of  them  In  some  of  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  arc  too  many.  And  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  young  people  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  activities  I  have  described  have  been 
college  students  and  graduates.  They  are 
r.ot  the  poor,  the  underprivileged;  they  are 
not  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty- 
stricken  workers.  For  the  most  part,  they 
have  had  what  is  usually  described  as  the 
best  our  educational  systems  have  to  offer. 

For  tills  reason.  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
our  educational  Institutions,  to  some  degree, 
have  failed  their  students,  spcc'.flcally  by 
placing  them  under  the  Influence  of  certain 
instructors  and  professors  whose  devotion 
to  this  country  and  Its  institutions  is,  to  say 
the  least,  open  to  question. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Let  me  give  a  few  ex- 
amples of  what  I  have  In  mind: 

Eugene  D.  Genovese  was  a  leader  of  the 
American  Youth  for  Democracy  and  the 
Young  Progre.ss:ves  of  America.  Communist 
Party  youth  fronts.  In  the  years  1946-50, 
while  a  student  at  Brooklyn  College.  He  was 
also  a  Communist  Party  member,  but  was 
expelled  from  the  party  In  1950,  In  recent 
years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  Science  and  Society,  the  Commu- 
atat  philosophical  quarterly,  and  has  con- 
tributed a  number  of  articles  and  book  re- 
views to  It.  He  Is  currently  an  editor  of 
Studies  on  the  Left  ",  a  magazine  which  wel- 
comes left-extremist,  radical,  and  Commu- 
[tlst  views  of  all  types.  He  has  also  written 
:it  least  one  book  review  for  the  "National 
Guardian",  and  has  spoken  at  a  function  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Trotskylst 
CoDimuntsi  organization  in  this  country. 
xhlch  is  on  the  Attorney  General's  list  of 
5ub\  erslve  organizations. 

Two  ye.trs  ago.  the  Communist  Party's  offi- 
cial monthly  directive.  Political  Affairs,  de- 
.".ounced  Genovese  for  ills  "ultraleltlsm."  If 
*■.»  Is  too  far  to  the  "left"  for  the  Communist 
Party.  I  do  not  sec  what  contribution  he 
•Mti  make  to  our  educational  eystem. 

Yet,  today.  Genovese  Is  teaching  history 
at  Rijti»erE.  the  State  university  of  New  Jer- 
sey He  was  Invited  to  Join  the  faculty  In 
1963  after  teaching  at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
lai^tinite  for  5  years. 

■  ese  was  a   speaker  at   the  teach-in 

;.,im  held  at  Rutgers  on  April  23  of 

ir  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Stu- 

:t-iit5  for  a  Democratic  Society.  In  the  course 

1  his  remarks  that  night,  he  made  the  fol- 

.«mg  statement: 

Those  of  you  who  icnow  me  know  that  I 
am  a  .M;u-xlst  and  a  Socialist.  Therefore, 
'inllke  most  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
npre  this  morning.  I  do  not  fear  or  regret 
the  impending  Vietcong  victory  In  Vietnam. 
I  welcome  It." 

Naturally,  there  was  a  strong  reaction  to 
ilia  remurlcs.  Demands  were  made  that  he 
be  dlamissed.  but  he  was  not.  He  remained 
oa  thi?  faculty  nnd  is  now  helping  arrange 
1  series  of  conferences  featuring  Socialist 
scholars,  which  will  be  held  at  Ruti:ers  next 
raonth  Inasmuch  as  they  will  feature  a 
umber  of  speakers  who  have  been  higlily 

Itical  of  the  United  States  for  years,  it  can 
.ardly  be  expected  that  their  effect  will  be 
■0  foster  devotion  to  country  on  the  part  of 
'he  students  who  attend  them. 

Stau^hton  Lynd  teaches  history  to  students 
3t  Yale  Unlvtrslty.  Like  Genovese.  he  has 
Titien  for  Science  and  Society,  spoken  be- 
fore c.itherlnga  held  tuider  the  auspices  of 
'tie  Trot-kyist  Socialist  Workers  Party  and 
1.'  an  editor  of  Studies  on  the  Left.  He  was 
^n*?  of  the  Initiating  sponsors  of  a  memorial 
:rlbiit»  to  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  who 
publicly  proclaimed  several  years  ago  that 
lie  had  Joined  the  Communist  Party,  and 
'hea  renounced  his  US.  citizenship  to  go 
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to  Ghana  where  he  died  after  doing  what 
he  could  to  help  communize  that  country. 

Following  the  oi^sfisslnatlon  of  President 
Kennedy.  Professor  Lynd  look  part  in  the 
Communist  effort  to  clear  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
of  guilt  lor  his  crime. 

Professor  Lynd  has  taken  part  in  several 
university  teach-ins  on  Vietnam.  At  the 
teach-in  In  the  University  of  California  on 
May  22,  he  referred  to  United  States  actions 
in  Vietnam  as  "murder"  and  then  made  a 
number  of  suggestions.  He  proposed  the 
burning  of  draft  cards,  refusal  to  pay  income 
taxes,  the  establishment  of  a  citizens"  "war 
crimes  commission"  in  Washington  to  re- 
view American  crimes  in  Vietnam. 

He  made  two  further  proposals:  that  there 
be  a  speak-in  at  the  Pentagon  and  a  con- 
gress of  unrepresented  people  in  Washington 
to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Both  of 
these  propobals  were  subsequently  put  into 
effect.  He  added  that  he  favored  civil  dis- 
obedience in  our  Nation's  Capital,  because 
it  would  have  '  international  visibility."  The 
meaning  of  that  statement  is  all  too  clear. 

Other  examples  could  be  given,  but  I 
think  these  two  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
my  point. 

it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  radical  pro- 
fessors do  not  use  their  classroom  lectures 
for  propaganda  purposes.  As  far  as  actual 
party  members  are  concerned,  we  know — 
becaui^e  It  has  been  openly  stated  In  Com- 
munist publications — that  they  are  ordered 
to  use  their  classroom  Instruction  for  this 
purpose.  Moreover,  common  sense  tells  us 
that  this  is  what  tliey  would  do. 

As  regards  others.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  an  article  publtslied  in  a  recent  Issue 
of  Free  Student,  the  publication  of  the  May  2 
committee  which,  as  I  have  indicated  before. 
Is  controlled  by  the  ultra-revolutionary  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party.  The  activities  of  an 
English  instructor  at  a  midwestcrn  univer- 
sity, a  man  I  will  call  Mr.  Blank,  are  de- 
scribed In  this  article.  It  Is  quite  revealing 
of  the  manner  in  which  some  professors,  in 
fact,  work  to  influence  students. 

"Mr.  Blank  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity, and  there  were  many,  to  speak 
out  against  US.  aggression  In  Vietnam  and 
tlie  Dominican  Republic, 

"Mr.  Blank  distinguished  himself  in  an- 
other respect  also.  The  time  that  Mr.  Blank 
spent  in  class  was  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  time  that  he  spent  with  his  students. 
Mr.  Blank  enjoyed  tielng  with,  talking  with, 
and  working  with  students.  Mr.  Blank  punc- 
tured a  very  big  hole  In  the  wall  between 
the  students  and  the  faculty. 

"So  •  •  •  Mr.  Blank  was  setting  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  as  far  as  the  university 
administration  was  concerned.  He  was  at- 
tempting to  undermine  the  cold-war 
mythology  which  is  the  rationale  of  the 
present-day  university." 

Because  of  his  efforts  to  influence  the  uni- 
versity student*  in  the  above-described  man- 
ner, Mr.  Blank  w.as  notlfled  that  he  would 
have  to  resign,  or  he  would  not  be  re-hired 
for  the  coming  school  year.  But  neither  hap- 
pened. Students  and  faculty  members  orga- 
nized a  protest  movement  In  his  behalf. 
They  circulated  petitions,  planned  a  free 
speech  rally  and  other  more  militant  moves. 

The  administration  retreated.  Mr  Blank 
win  be  back  at  the  university  again  next 
year  and.  encouroged  by  his  victory,  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  his  efforts  to  propa- 
gandize his  students. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion? As  I  said  before,  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  by  no  means  Red.  but  I  do  feel 
that  some  of  them  have  a  rather  unrealistic 
view  of  what  constitutes  academic  freedom. 
I  believe  In  academic  freedom,  and  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  in  this  room  does.  But  we 
must  distinguish  between  academic  freedom 
and  academic  license.  Academic  freedom 
does  not  Include  the  right  to  use  a  classroom 
or   lecture    hall    for   psychological    warfare 


against  the  United  States,  for  Inciting  our 
youth  to  sabotage  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
violate  the  laws  of  this  land. 

I  believe  that  many  educational  adminis- 
trators would  be  more  Arm  and  forceful  in 
eliminating  questionable  professors  If  they 
felt  confident  the  American  people  would 
support  them.  Too  often  it  happens  that 
wlien  they  do  act,  a  storm  of  agitation  and 
protest  is  raised  by  Communist  and  radical 
student  organizations  and  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  their  own  faculties.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  support  the  action 
taken,  do  and  say  nothing.  The  .adminis- 
tration feels  alone  and  outnumbered.  It 
caves  in  to  the  pressure  of  the  leftist  agi- 
tators. 

Some  years  ago.  we  faced  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar problem  in  this  country.  It  had  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  our  educational  Institu- 
tions to  provide  instruction  about  commu- 
nism to  the  students  of  America,  principally 
on  the  high  school  level.  The  American 
Legion  saw  the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
and  took  commendable  action.  It  got  to- 
gether with  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  some  900.000  high 
school  teachers  and  administrators,  formed 
a  special  committee,  and  drew  up.  Jointly 
with  the  NEA.  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Teach- 
ing About  Communism:  Guidelines  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Teachers." 
This  ptunphlet  lias  t>een  most  helpful,  it  has 
played  a  significant  role,  in  promoting  intel- 
ligent instruction  about  communism  in  our 
schools. 

Could  something  along  the  same  lines  be 
done  to  help  solve  the  problem  I  have  been 
discussing? 

Our  universities  must  remain  forever  free 
to  run  tlielr  own  affairs.  But  wouldn't  it  be 
helpful  and  reassuring  for  them  to  know  that 
they  have  the  backing  of  responsible  organi- 
zations representing  the  American  people — 
the  National  Education  Association.  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  American  Alumni  Council- — in  en- 
forcing a  policy  of  true  academic  freedom 
in  the  best  tradition,  while  refusing  to  per- 
mit any  professor  unbridled  license  in  this 
area? 

In  view  of  the  recent  on-end-oir  campus, 
In-and-out-of-classroom  activities  of  certain 
professors,  could  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  be  encouraged  to  draft  a 
statement  on  academic  freedom  and  Its 
proper  limits  with  the  knowledge  that.  In 
doing  so.  It  would  have  the  formal  support 
of  such  organizations  as  I  have  mentioned 
and.  If  desired,  any  assistance  they  could 
render? 

I  urge  that  serious  exploration  of  this  pos- 
sibility be  made  because,  as  I  Indicated  in 
the  beginning  of  my  t-alk,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  problem  that  goes  to  the  very  basis  of 
our  continued  existence  as  a  free  nation.  In 
too  many  places  today.  In  many  areas  of  ac- 
tivity, we  see  flagrant  violation  of  our  laws. 
as  well  as  failure  to  know  and  comprehend 
the  basic  principles  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment Is  founded — the  concept  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  preeminence  of  the  law  over 
the  win  and  whims  of  any  Individual  or 
group. 

We  can  build,  and  are  building,  powerful 
military  forces  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity— the  most  powerful  military  forces  in 
the  world.  But,  ultimately,  the  security  of 
this  Nation  rests  not  on  the  numt>er  or 
quality  of  our  troops,  guns,  bombs,  planes, 
and  ships.  It  rests  rather  on  the  unswerving 
devotion  of  its  citizens  to  the  concept  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  their  loyalty  to  tbe  Institu- 
tions ond  the  Government  created  under  ovtr 
Constitution. 

These  do  not  come  naturally.  They  are  the 
product  of  education — education  in  the 
homes,  schools,  nnd  particularly,  with  more 
and  more  people  getting  higher  education, 
our  colleges  and  universities. 
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We  can  be  the  best-nrmed  Nation  In  the 
norld  and  go  down  to  defeat.  But  we  will 
never  be  defeated  If,  seeing  clearly  the  dif- 
ference between  academic  license  and  aca- 
demic freedom,  we  take  steps  to  insure  that 
our  youth  aie  not  Indoctrinated  In  disloyalty, 
but  rather  that.  In  all  stages  of  theiredu- 
catlion.  they  receive  the  best  that  can^pos- 
slbly  be  given  them  m  Instruction  on  true 
Americanism. 


POWERLINES  AND  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  OttijjgerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
main  thrust  behind  the  drive  to  put 
pomrrlines  underground  is  the  growing 
national  desire  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  natural  beauty  of  America.  This  is 
an  Important  goal  and  reason  enough  to 
act  for.  as  the  Pre.sident  said  In  his 
message  on  natural  beauty: 

We  hive  not  chosen  to  have  an  ugly 
America 

There  are.  however,  a  number  of  other 
important  reasons  for  getting  these  lines 
underground  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Overhead  lines  and  towers  are  far 
more  vulnerable  than  their  luidorground 
counterparts.  My  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Cl.iube  Pepper,  has  described 
the  elTect  of  the  most  recent  hurricane, 
Betsy,  on  powerllnes  in  the  South  and 
Gulf  States.  Each  succeeding  hurri- 
cane knocks  down  lines  and  interrupts 
service  just  at  a  time  when  electric 
power  is  most  urgently  needed.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  It  does  not  take  a 
hurricane  to  disrupt  electric  service.  A 
good  hard  thunderstorm  can  tie  up  the 
Nation's  largest  Metropolitan  center  as 
the  following  stoi-y  from  the  Yonkers, 
N  V.  Herald  Statesman  of  August  30, 
1965,  proves: 

Con  Ed  Cleans  Up  ArrLS  Stohm 

After  45  hours  of  struggling  with  downed 
and  shorted  powerllnes.  Con  Edison  ofEclaJs 
said  that  Saturday  morning's  storm  damage 
had  been  completely  repaired  at  12  30  am. 
today. 

The  storm,  which  paciced  winds  of  up  to 
30  miles  per  hour  felled  trees  and  rattled  win- 
dows In  all  parts  of  the  county.  Con  Ed  offl- 
clois  said  damage  was  most  severe  along  a  line 
running  eastward  from  Osslnlng  to  Mount 
KlBco.  Areas  above  and  below  that  line 
were  moderately  hit  by  the  storm. 

A  Con  Ed  spokesman  said  that  disrupted 
power  service  to  20.000  consumers  m  TWest- 
cl-^ester  was  reported  m  the  first  hour  after 
•,he  storm,  at  3:30  Saturday  morning.  By 
7:30  yesterday  morning  1.500  consumers  were 
still  out  of  power,  after  a  l.OOO-man  crew 
tiad  labored  through  a  full  day. 

"Every  available  man  from  'Westchester, 
and  a  number  of  crews  from  New  York  City 
participated  In  the  repairs."  the  spokesman 
said. 

In  all  300  lines,  including  17  high-power 
transmission  lines,  200  street  wires,  and  95 
hcjuse-servlces  lines,  were  felled  by  branches 
falling  and  high  wind.  Additionally.  10 
utility  poles  were  broken  and  transformer 
fuses  were  blown  in  40  locations.  Street 
light  service  was  disrupted  in  50  areas. 


I  share  my  di.stmguished  colleagues 
inability  to  undei-stand  why.  after  years 
of  experience  and  expense  sorting  out 
the  lines  and  putting  them  back  up 
again,  no  better  alternative  has  been 
found  or  even  given  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Less  generally  appreciated  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  high-voltage  wires 
are  a  danger  to  the  lives  of  citizens. 

Under  a  headline  "Three  Electro- 
cuted," the  Washington  Daily  News  to- 
day reported: 

Telephone  repairman  Ivan  Edler  was 
quickly  killed  by  the  surge  of  6.900  volts  when 
a  weight  he  tossed  over  a  tree  at  Mansfield 
lU..  struck  a  powerllne  Howard  Llpplncott. 
rushing  to  tear  Mr  Edler  away  from  the 
wire,  was  killed,  too  Then  his  wife  was 
electrocuted  as  she  attempted  to  help. 

Grim  tragedies  such  as  this  are  famil- 
iar to  all.  but  they  are  only  part  of  the 
stoi-y 

The  September  Issue  of  the  AOPA 
Pilot  features  an  unusually  informative 
and  weU -researched  article  dealing  with 
another  aspect  of  this  hazard,  the  threat 
that  overhead  lines  around  airports  pose 
to  the  lives  and  safety  of  pilots.  This 
article  is  particularly  Important  because 
of  the  documentation  it  presents  regard- 
ing the  attitudes  of  the  utility  industry 
and  various  Government  agencies.  From 
past  experience  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  the  utilities  to  be  insensitive  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  "other  people's 
problems."  But  the  Indifference  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  such  as  the  FPC  and  the 
PAA  is  harder  to  understand  and  im- 
po.ssible  to  justify. 

I  urge  everyone  who  is  interested  In 
the  problem  of  overhead  powerllnes  to 
read  this  excellent  article  which,  with 
unanimous  consent.  I  now  submit  for  the 
Record. 

Wht  Not  Bcbt  Poweri-iwxs? 
(By  Robert  L.  Parrlsh) 

Although  general  aviation's  ranks  prob- 
ably include  greater  numbers  of  utllltarlauB 
than  esthetics,  the  majority  can  be  expected 
to  aline  with  the  minority  on  one  current 
national  Issue — that  of  burying  powerllnes. 

When  President  Johnson  spoke  out  re- 
cently against  the  blot  created  on  the  U.S. 
landscape  by  overhead  utility  lines.  AOPA 
and  most  light  plane  pUoW  were  quick  to 
aeree  that  something  should  be  done  to  rid 
the  skies  of  the  growing  maze  of  those 
strands.  But  the  reasons  for  ridding  power- 
llnes from  view  were  vastly  different. 

To  President  Johnson  and  the  architects 
concerned  with  the  esthetic  aspect.')  of  his 
Great  Society,  snake  strung  powerllnes  are 
distasteful  because  of  the  unsightly  mar 
they  place  above  the  rocks  and  rills.  To  the 
light  plane  user  they  represent  a  too  fre- 
quently unsighted  hazard  to  life  and  limb. 

The  number  of  pilots  who  have  found 
themselves  ensnared  by  power  or  telephone 
lines  before  crashing  to  death  or  Injury  over 
the  years  cannot  be  easily  calculated,  but 
It  Is  no  mean  number.  Those  who  have  un- 
dergone the  heartstopplng  experience  of  col- 
liding with  the  unseen  but  death-laden 
cords  on  takeoff  or  landing  and  who  have 
lived  to  recount  that  terrifying  mstant  can 
be  found  at  any  airport.  Statistically,  the 
powerllne  problem  deserves  more  than  pass- 
ing notice. 

In  the  most  recent  2  years  for  which  com- 
plete reported  Sgures  are  available  (1583-63) . 
CAB  records  show  that  293  planes  collided 
with  utility  lines  or  poles.  These  accidents 
resulted  In  68  deaths  and  72  serious  Injuries, 
destruction   of  129  aircraft  and  substantial 


diuoage  to  !64.  Although  CAB'S  figures 
show  that  the  majority  of  these  accidents 
occurred  m  flight — Indicating  that  they  ma; 
have  been  the  result  of  agricultural  opera- 
tlons.  or  unwarranted  low  flying — a  revler 
of  specific  accident  reports  reflects  that  t 
sizable  percentage  of  powerllne  entangle. 
meuts  occur  during  takeoff  and  landing 
phases  of  flight. 

It  Is  more  than  a  little  probable  that  re- 
portable  powerllne  mishaps  represent  only 
a  small  portion  of  those  that  actually  occur. 
At  a  small  rural  airport  near  Washington. 
DC,  for  example — which,  incidentally.  oJ- 
fers  an  excellent  turf  runway — nine  pUott 
have  tangled  with  a  four-strand  pole  Use 
that  blocks  one  end  of  the  runway.  Onlv 
two  of  those  accidents  resulted  In  reporiablp 
damage  or  Injury,  but  It  Is  a  safe  bet  that 
all  pilots  Involved  emerged  with  a  few  new 
gray  hairs.  And  they  have  shelled  out  an 
estimated  $1,500  as  a  penalty  for  "trespass- 
ing" Into  the  midst  of  those  almost  Invlslbie 
strands  of  wire. 

Since  1939  AOPA  has  woged  a  continu- 
ing fight  to  bring  about  the  burial  or  re- 
moval of  powerllnes  adjacent  to  airports, 
but  with  scant  success.  A  study  of  the  1965 
AOPA  Airport  Directory  Indicates  that  they 
are  moie  numerous  today  than  ever  before. 
Out  of  approximately  8.300  hard-surface 
landing  places  In  the  50  States.  2.368  list 
utility  lines  or  poles  as  runway  obstructions. 
Because  the  presence  of  such  potential  death 
trap.'i  Is  hardly  a  matter  to  boast  of.  It  is  llkelv 
that  even  more  of  the  spidery  sinews  lurt 
m  airport  approach  and  departure  paths. 

Another  factor  that  makes  that  2BVi-per- 
cent  obstruction  figure  appear  conservative 
Is  the  explosive  infringement  of  suburbia 
on  previously  rural  locations  of  some  air- 
ports. Approaches  and  clear  zones  that  may 
have  been  unobstructed  by  marunade  haz- 
ards yesterday  might  today  be  liberally  clut- 
tered by  the  electrical  webs  that  accompanj 
demographic  shifts. 

In  many  locations,  according  to  the  Pllglit 
Safety  Foundation,  forslghted  and  publlc- 
mlnded  utility  companies  have  marked  some 
lines  considered  potentially  dangerous  to  air- 
craft. But  In  many  more,  the  attitude  seems 
to  be  "Let  the  flyer  beware." 

Until  wires  are  marked  by  attention-com- 
manding discs  or  made  more  visible  by  some 
process  In  original  manufacture,  the  founda- 
tion believes,  telephone  and  powerllnes  will 
remain  the  hidden  quantity  capable  of  down- 
ing an  olrcraft,  sometimes  as  surely  as  11  It 
had  been  shot  from  the  skies.  In  AOPAl 
opinion,  burial  of  lines  In  the  vicinity  of 
airports  Is  preferable  to  marldng. 

Depresslngly.  until  the  President's  recent 
fixation  on  natural  beauty,  there  appeared 
to  be  little  that  could  be  done  to  Impede 
the  Ivy-llke  spread  of  powerllnes  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  airports.  A  few  years  ago,  for  In- 
stance, when  the  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.  aimounced  Its  Intention  to  erect  a  hlgb- 
voltage  transmission  circuit  neor  Freeway 
Airport  in  MItchellvllle,  Md..  FAA's  Obstruc- 
tions EvaWatlon  Branch  determined  thot  It 
would  constitute  a  definite  hazard  to  the 
more  tjian  100  aircraft  based  there  and  to 
transient  traffic  using  the  field. 

Too  bad.  responded  PEPCO.  but  that's  the 
most  economical  location  for  our  line  And 
that  Is  where  It  went  -up,  AOPA  sought  te 
Intercede  In  the  case,  claiming  that  FA4 
had  the  authority  to  prevent  construction  of 
such  a  hazard.  FAA's  Office  of  General  Coun- 
sel, however,  didn't  see  It  that  way  and  de- 
cided that  nothing  further  could  be  done. 

The  Issue  of  overhead  powerllnes  m  o6- 
structlons  to  airport  approaches  hoe  been 
a  discouraging  one  bo  AOPA  and  other  or- 
ganizations In  countless  similar  case?  B 
the  late  1940's  AOPA  mounted  a  fullscait 
drive  to  eliminate  the  hazard  by  clrcuIarU- 
Ing  the  country's  leading  utility  companW. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  potential  disrup- 
tion  of   service  and   Increased  malntensn" 
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■xic  posed  by  highllnes  near  airports  should 
„  as  distasteful  to  utility  company  offl- 
ciis  oi  the  hazard  created  by  such  struc- 
tures was  to  the  general  aviation  industry- 
Only  m  rare  Instances  were  those  pleas  even 
jctnowledged  by  the  omnipotent  utility 
oMopanv  czars. 

When — as  happened  more  than  infre- 
quently— one  of  the  metal  webs  claimed  the 
Xt  oJ  an  airman  or  put  his  plane  out  of  op- 
inition.  AOPA  flooded  the  community  con- 
cerned with  posters,  boldly  captioned:  "Bury 
■,M  wires  •    •    ■  not  the  pilot." 

In  a  few  cases  such  postmortem,  graphic 
pleas  resulted  In  aroused  public  Indignation 
tiiat  drove  the  powerllnes  underground  or 
u)  new  locations.  All  too  frequently,  how- 
fver.  the  Ciimpalgn  met  with  more  powerful 
propaganda  from  the  utility  companies  and 
public  indifference  on  the  part  of  all  except 
Ijmlly  and  friends  of  the  departed  pilots. 

The  question  of  legal  ItabiUty  In  collisions 
r,tb  powerllnes  Is  becoming  more  unsettled 
£1  increasing  numbers  of  such  accidents  oc- 
cur A  few  years  ago.  the  pilot  was  generally 
Mid  liable  for  any  damage  inflicted  on  the 
a?t.^  threads.  Wear  and  tear  on  him  and  his 
plane  were  unfortunate  but  not  compensable 
through  the  courts,  because  obviously  he  was 
tie  trespasser  who  violated  the  stationary 
and  therefore  Innocent  powerllne. 

More  recently,  however,  the  scale  of  Justice 
twins  to  have  tilted  the  other  way.  Two  Call- 
(ornla  cases  tested  the  theory  of  "absolute 
lisBlllty."  meaning  the  pilot  must  pay  for 
diroage  to  powerllnes.  regardless  of  clrcum- 
rances.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  power 
compaQy  sued  to  collect  damages  from  a  pilot 
itio  had  struck  Its  line.  The  court  refused 
u  render  such  a  decision,  pointing  out  that  It 
ijj  up  to  the  utility  company  to  prove  to 
the  court's  satisfaction  that  destruction  of 
the  wires  was  caused  by  negligence  of  the 
pilot. 

Insurance  companies  have  pointed  to  that 
ruling  with  Increased  regularity  and  almost 
iinllorm  effect  In  States  that  are  not  saddled 
inth  "absolute  liability"  statutes.  In  those 
St;'.tes  In  which  such  outmoded  laws  still 
ecjt.  strong  efforts  are  being  made  To  remove 
tr.ern  from  the  books. 

rurough  the  continuing  efforts  of  AOPA 
icd  others,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
ippeBrs  to  have  reluctantly  faced  up  to  the 
tnent  of  the  problem  and  the  need  to  do 
something  about  It.  even  before  the  Presi- 
dent's pronouncement  on  natural  beauty.  In 
l•.^  two-volume  Notional  Power  Survey  1964. 
tie  Commission  acknowledged  that  "Public 
laSttence  for  placing  (power)  lines  under- 
prond  is  increasing.  Remarkable  strides  are 
Iwr.g  made  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  un- 
derground facilities.  On  one  system,  the  ex- 
tn  cost  in  new  (housing!  developments  as 
compared  with  overhead  service  Is  one-flfth 
tie  excess  cost  required  In  1947." 

Earlier  an  advisory  comnilttee  to  the  FPC 
li«l  claimed  peevishly:  "For  appearance  rea- 
was,  utilities  arc  being  subjected  to  Increas- 
'•!■{  pressures  to  place  their  facilities  in  un- 
Konoriiic  locations,  to  Install  them  under- 
ground, or  to  use  more  costly  types  of  above- 
psund  construction.  If  they  are  to  continue 
'■T  the  future  to  supply  adequate  and  reliable 
"Wvlce  at  low  rates,  solutions  must  be  found 
to  this  problem. 

"On  the  part  of  public  authorities  this  re- 
A'iirea  that  they  recognize  the  public  Interest 
-  the  economical  distribution  of  electricity 
^  resist  the  pressures  from  minority 
Poups  antl  special  Interests  to  force  utilities 
'«  use  uneconomical  locations  and  forms  of 
wtatrjctlnn." 

_  la  another  portion  of  the  National  Power 
=_i-vey  1964.  It  Is  stated:  "In  some  circum- 
Jtiaces  burled  cables  are  advantageous,  but 
-«  tiaual  cost  Is  5  to  10  times  that  of  ovcr- 
■Wd  circuits. 

'Llltewlse.  there  are  technical  limitations 
j  the  use  of  high  voltage  underground 
•s.es  •  •  .  and     It     Is     tincertaln     as     to 
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whether  present  technologies  allow  for  ade- 
quate Insulation  at  •   •   •  high  voltages." 

Nonsense,  says  Stanley  Hlller.  Sr..  of 
Berkeley.  Calif.  An  aviation  pioneer  who 
built  his  first  plane  In  1910.  a  noted  business 
leader  and  Inventor,  he  has  waged  a  long 
and  hitter  feud  with  utility  companies  that 
claim  underground  transmission  and  distri- 
bution of  electricity  Is  more  costly  and  prob- 
lem-laden than  overhead  lines  'To  the  con- 
trary, Hlller  said,  undergroiuid  cables  can  be 
laid  at  just  two-thirds  the  cost  and  In  one- 
tlurd  of  the  installation  time  for  all  utilities 
that  overhead  systems  require.  And  the 
state  of  cable  protection  technology  today 
U  such  that  continuing  maintenance  costs 
will  be  greatly  reduced  by  underground  In- 
sULllation. 

After  retiring  from  the  business  world 
some  years  ago,  Hlller  decided  to  develop 
family  land  on  the  hills  overlooking  Oakland, 
Calif.,  as  a  housing  area.  He  was  adamant 
that  the  view  of  San  Praucisco  Bay  and  sur- 
rounding cities  would  not  be  marred  by  un- 
sightly powerllnes  and  devised  a  system  to 
consolidate  utility  cables  underground  He 
set  up  a  corporation.  Coordinated  Utilities, 
that  provides  Installation  franchises  and 
engineering  consultation  on  the  subject. 
Since  1962,  he  ha.s  spoken  widely  on  his 
single-trench  system,  with  winning  results. 
Community  planners  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  twglnnlng  lo  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  hoodwinked  for  years 
by  the  power  lobby's  pressure  tactics  and 
reluctance  to  change- 
When  President  Johnson  last  February 
delivered  to  Congress  his  message  on 
preservation  of  natural  beauty,  the  previously 
Impervious  power  trust  was  shocked  to  Its 
highest  strands.  He  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  calling  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  In  mid-May.  one  subject  of 
which  would  be  discussion  In  depth  of  under- 
ground Installation  of  utility  transmission 
lines. 

"It  Is  my  hope  that  this  conference  will 
produce  new  Ideas  and  approaches  for  en- 
hancing the  beauty  of  America,"  Johnson 
said.  "It  win  look  for  ways  to  help  and 
encourage  State  and  local  government,  in- 
stitutions and  private  citizens.  In  their  own 
efforts.  It  can  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  the 
large  can:ipalgn  of  public  education  which  Is 
needed  to  alert  Americans  to  the  danger 
to  their  natural  heritage  and  to  the  need  for 
action." 

Just  recently,  Johnson  got  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  coin — that 
of  the  hazard  posed  to  fiylng  by  powerllnes. 
In  mid-July,  a  military  helicopter  making  a 
reconnaissance  Sight  over  the  area  arotind 
the  weekend  White  House  at  Johnson  City, 
Tex.,  preceding  the  President's  arrival,  hit 
a  powerllne  and  crashed.  A  Secret  Service 
man  aboard  the  'copter  was  uninjured,  but 
the  pilot  and  copilot  sustained  minor  In- 
juries and  the  craft  was  washed  out. 

The  President's  pitch  for  scenic  beauty 
alone  was  enough  to  command  rapid  action. 
In  May,  Federal  Power  Commissioner  Joseph 
C.  Swldler  aimounced  the  establishment  of 
a  national  power  survey  industry  advisory 
committee  on  underground  transmission. 
The  committee,  comprised  of  representatives 
from  10  public  utilities  companies,  was 
charged  with  Investigating  and  preparing  a 
report  on  the  "state  of  the  art"  of  under- 
ground transmission.  Its  report,  to  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  2  years.  Is  supposed 
to  Include  an  outline  of  the  technical  and 
economic  problems  involved:  progress  In 
overcoming  those  problems;  and  recommen- 
dations for  accelerating  research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  subject. 

An  argtmient  put  up  by  the  power  com- 
panies against  undergroundlng  of  utilities 
Is  that  not  enough  research  has  yet  been 
done  to  prove  that  underground  transmission 
Is  either  economically  or  technologically 
feasible.     Tet.   Interestingly,  a  recent  con- 


ference of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers  brought  forth  some  25 
separate  papers  dealing  with  recent  progress 
In  undergroundlng  of  utilities. 

Chaired  by  Harold  A.  Peterson,  head  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Department,  the  committee  held  Its  first 
meeting  on  May  19.  Task  groups  were  des- 
ignated lo  report  at  a  second  meeting  on 
June  23  on  preliminary  data  being  collected 
for  an  Initial  report,  due  to  be  drafted  this 
month.  Unfortunately,  according  to  sources 
within  the  FPC,  the  early  blush  of  enthusi- 
asm thot  attended  the  urge  to  preserve  nat- 
ural beauty  already  seems  to  have  lost  much 
of  Its  luster. 

FPC  employees  who  staff  the  project  re- 
portedly regard  it  as  a  low-priority  item  and 
expect  the  report — if  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted— to  merely  gather  dust  on  obscure 
library  shelves. 

With  an  opportunity  presented  now  for 
the  first  time  of  possibly  throttling  the 
unbridled  spread  of  these  manstrung  ten- 
dons of  potential  aeronautical  disaster,  AOPA 
la  talcing  a  firm  stand  behind  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  beauty  through  elimination 
of  overhead  powerllnes.  The  lives,  health 
and  planes  of  general  avlatlcn  pilots  that 
may  also  be  preserved  or  lengthened  through 
such  action  are  more  than  just  incidental. 


CONGRATULATIONS    TO    THE     RE- 

PUBUC  OF  MALI  ON  ITS  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr,  Spealcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Republic  of  Mall  celebrates  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  its  independence  on  the  22d 
of  September, 

This  vast  landlocked  country,  located 
in  the  heart  of  former  French  West 
Africa,  is  a  nation  of  brave  and  inde- 
pendent peoples  who  can  trace  their  an- 
cestries back  to  the  great  Mall  Empire  of 
the  13th  centuiy. 

Once  a  quiet  pastoral  nation  of  farm- 
ers, fishermen,  and  herdsmen,  Mali  has 
begun  to  tackle  the  long  climb  toward 
modernization.  Long  self-sufQcient  agri- 
culturally. Mall  has  begun  new  efforts, 
through  the  OfBce  du  Niger,  to  intensify 
cultivation  and  Increase  the  stock  of 
those  agricultural  surpluses  that  will  en- 
able her  to  build  an  effective  local  food 
processing  Industry. 

Although  she  is  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  build  the  industrisd  sector  of  her 
economy  as  well,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Republic  of  Mali  that  economic  growth 
has  been  expressed  in  terms  of  Increasing 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
Mallan  people.  In  fact,  in  the  realm  of 
Iat>or  legislation  and  social  welfare, 
Mali's  accomplishments  are  equal  to 
these  of  many  nations  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  considered  much  more  de- 
veloped. 

Although  it  has  only  been  5  years  since 
the  people  of  Mali  received  their  inde- 
pendence from  France,  the  effoi^  that 
they  have  already  made,  socially  as  well 
as  economically,  demonstrate  that  they 
possess  the  necessary  resolution  to  make 
the  dlfScult  transition  to  modernization. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  Republic  of  Mali 
on  this  fifth  anniversary  of  her  Inde- 
pendence. 


BILL    TO    ESTABLISH   ACADEMY 

ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  White!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneou.i  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
an  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
United  States.  In  this  increasingly  com- 
plex world,  virtually  every  department  of 
Government  is  concerned  with  foreign 
affairs  in  some  way.  With  our  world- 
wide mission  of  promoting  peace  and  jus- 
tice, of  aiding  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  become  self-sustaining  and  inde- 
pendent, it  is  essential  that  wc  have  a 
well  trained  diplomatic  force.  It  is  also 
essential  that  we  have  an  institution 
where  wc  can  coordinate  the  advanced 
studies  of  our  foremost  educational  in- 
f.tituUons  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  with  its 
college  and  graduate  school  is  intended 
to  provide  these  semces  to  the  Nation. 
My  bill  should  make  the  Foreign  Service 
of  our  Nation  a  Wghly  respected  career, 
to  be  eauerly  sought,  with  years  of  stu- 
dious preparation. 

Throughout  much  of  modern  history. 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  have  been  adT 
mired  and  envied  for  their  diplomacy. 
Even  when  we  may  have  disagreed  with 
their  motives,  we  have  admired  their  dip- 
lomatic skills.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
have  just  introduced  is  intended  to  give 
the  United  States  of  America  diplomatic 
education  second  to  none,  and  a  grow- 
ing tradition  of  high  attainments  of 
scholarship  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  the  earnest 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  press- 
ing problem. 


trict  of  Columbia  home  rule  which  will  be 
meaningful  home  rule  to  the  District. 

We  have  just  mtroduced  a  bill  which 
we  believe  accomplishes  that  purpose 
and  meets  most  of  if  not  all  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  the  bill  due  to  be  called 
up  on  Monday  next.  At  that  time  I  wiU 
offer  the  bill  introduced  today  as  an 
amendment.  I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues 
to  read  the  bill  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  its  terms.  We  will  in  the  meantime 
send  to  each  Member  a  brief  explanation 
outlining  the  changes. 


'meaningful  HOME  RULE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MulterI  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes, 

Mr.  MXILTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  well  know,  for 
many  long  days  and  hours  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr,  HortonI.  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  M.\- 
Tia'.sl.  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sickles),  and  I  have  been  engaged 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  bring  to  the  Dis- 


CAT.T,  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  was 

ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 

lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names; 

[Roll  No.  3171 

Abbltt. 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Moorhead 

Abernethy 

Frelinuhuysea 

Morris 

Anderson,  Ill- 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morton 

Andrews. 

Goodell 

Murray 

Gcorfie  W 

Oilffl-'. 

NIX 

Ashley 

Gri.'S-.hs 

O  Brlen 

Baldwin 

Gut!3er 

O  Haia,  m. 

Biirlns; 

H:illcck 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

Eattln 

Hanna 

Qttlnger 

Belcher 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Passman 

Berry 

Harris 

Patman 

Betts 

Marsha 

Pool 

Blamlk 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Powell 

Boiling 

Herlong 

Price 

Bolton 

Hicks 

Reid.  N.T. 

Bonner 

Holiaeld 

Resnuk 

Bow 

Holland 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Brock 

Hosmer 

Roosevelt 

BroomHeld 

Howard 

Ryan 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Joelson 

Schweiker 

Burton.  Utah 

Johnson,  Okla 

Scott 

CahlU 

Jon.ib 

Seniier 

Casey 

Jones.  Ala. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clark 

Klnq.N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Cla'jsen, 

Kluczyiiski 

Stalbaum 

DonH. 

Lanurum 

Steed 

Colmer 

Latta 

Stephens 

Conyera 

Lindsay 

Teasue,  Calif. 

Curtis 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

Denton 

Long,  Md. 

Thomas 

Dlggs 

McClory 

Thompson.  Tex 

Dowdy 

McEwea 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McFall 

Toll 

Edwards,  Calif 

McMillan 

Tupper 

Erlenborn 

Machen 

Udall 

Everett 

Mackle 

Utt 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Vivian 

Farnsiey 

Martin,  Maas- 

Walker,  N  Mex 

Parnum 

Martm,  Nebr 

Whitten 

Findley 

Miller 

Widnall 

Flno 

Mlze 

Wilson, 

Fisher 

Moeller 

Charles  H, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  reserves  the  right  to  ob.iect. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  » 
ask  whether  or  not  it  is  the  intentioj 
of  the  leadership  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes;  we  have  only  two 
or  three  unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  yielded  to  me 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourc 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  withhold  that  for  > 
moment 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  yielded  to 
me. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  do  not  think  tie 
gentleman  yielded  for  that  purpose. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Yes,  I  do, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  makf 
the  motion  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  oo 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  ths 
Speaker  announced  that  in  his  opinlot 
the  "noes"  had  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demaad 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Albert  and  Mr 

ARENDS. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers  re- 
ported that  there  were — ayes  58,  noes 
104. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  :■ 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  orda 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  (after  counting).  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  abseni 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rot 

The  question  was  taken;  and  then 
were — yeas  90,  nays  204,  not  voting  131 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No,  31B| 
YEAS— 90 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  307 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  wUl  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  an- 
nounced that  without  objection  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  will  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
my  feet  at  the  time  seeking  recognition, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 


Adair 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
.^sh  brook 
Ayres 
Bell 
Berry 
Bray 
Brock 

Brovhlll.  N.C. 
Brovhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davu.  Wis 
Derwinskl 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Gathings 

Grlffln 

Gross 

G  rover 

Gumey 

Haley 

Hall 

arisen,  Idaho 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keith 

Laird 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

MrCutloch 

McDnde 

MacOregor 

Mall  Hard 

May 


Michel 

Moore 

Morse 

Nelsen 

Pelly 

Pimle 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Relfcl 

Relnerke 

P.hodes.  Ariz 

RoblM>n 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Savior 

Scbneebell 

Shnvcr 

Skuiiitz 

Stafford 

Tuppcr 

Walker.  Mws 

Watklns 

Wat.-OT 

Whalley 

Williams 

Wllp-?n.BoB 

Wvait 

Wydler 

Yates 

Younger 


ibbltt 

warns 

Aijdibbo 

Aliiert 

Jr.derson. 

Tenn. 
».r.r.urz;o 
.V-Wey 
B».-.d5tra 
Eeclsworth 
Bennett 
Bmgham 

Bjlar.d 

BrnSemn.* 

BkkSj 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke 

Bcrleton 

Buron.  Calif. 

CiIj:1i 

Cil.s'l 

Cirey 

CheK 

revenFcr 

Coheloc 

Ccmtp 

rr-ver- 

Coolev 

formau 

Cnley 

rulver 

ftlidrrlo 

D'.rie's 

Dills.  Oa. 

Dtt^'soii 

d?  'fl  Oaraa 

Maney 

IViiiOhue 

I>jrn 

Do«- 

Downing 

DtilEkl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dvil 

Brimordfon 

Eraiis,  Colo. 

Everett 

FlKbsteln 

Fssrell 

f«5han 

r.-lier 

rood 

r.jT.t 

fo'.ey 
Ttri. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prledel 
Puqua 
Gtllsgber 
Oettys 
Gliiimo 
Gisfons 
OUbert 
Gin  fun 
Gcnzalez 
Gr.ibow5kl 
Gray 


NAY.S— 204 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gregg 

Grtder 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpr.rn 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hardy 

HaThaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hochter 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hortorj 

Howard 

H>11 

Hu"gate 

H.iat 

nhnrd 

Irwin 

Janob"* 

Jarman 

Je*^nlngs 

Joh  .fon,Ciillf. 

Jo  les,  Ala, 

Krirsten 

Kurth 

Kit'e:^meler 

Kee 

Krogh 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Kor'iegay 

Krebs 

Long.  La. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

^'ndden 

M,^hon 

Mnr^h 

Mathtas 

Matfunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Mills 

Ml   ish 

Mrk 

Morftan 

Morrison 

Multer 

Murphy,  lU. 

Natcher 

Nedzil 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Ol^on.  Minn. 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Pattnan 

Patten 

Pepper 


Perkins 

Phllbln 

PlcJcle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

PucInRkl 

Purcell 

Ra'^e 

Randall 

Redlm 

Held.  N.Y. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Rivers.  Alaslca 

Roberts 

Rt,-llno 

R  igers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ro';Grs.  Tex, 

Ror.an 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  NY. 

Ro&-tc--kow.ski 

Rou'h 

Rovbal 

Ryan 

SE'.terflclrt 

St  Germain 

St   O lEe 

Schiller 

Schmiehauser 

Sccre'-t 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sl-k 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

s-a»gers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teagiie.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tiiten 

Van  Deerlin 

Va-.lk 

VlKorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whlter.er 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Young 
Zablockl 
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Abemethy 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

Gfor<e  W 
Ashmore 
AFpma'.i 
B-udWD 
BarinR 
Barrett 
Bi'es 
Baum 
Eelclier 
Belts 
Blatnlk 
BdUlng 
Bolton 
Bonner 
BoT 

Bmomfleld 
Burton.  Utah 
Sv.~e.  Pa. 
CahlU 
Cameron 
Casey 
jMerberg 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Colmer 
Dent 


Denton 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

D .  yer 

Edv.-ard.=  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Ev.ns,  Tenn. 

FulloT 

Far  sley 

Famum 

Firdley 

Flno 

Fogarty 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fra- cr 

FrcUnghuysen 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Goodell 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hfllleck 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harris 

Har^ha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 


Hosmer 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

K  rwan 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lernon 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mncdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Martin,  Ala. 

M.artin,  Mass. 

Mr.rtln,  Nebr. 

Miller 

Mlnshall 

MUe 

Moeller 

Mona^an 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morton 

Mosher 


MCES 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roosevelt 

Talcott 

Murray 

Rosenthal 

Teague.  Calif. 

Nix 

Scheuer 

Thontas 

O'Brien 

Schweiker 

Thompson,  N.J. 

OHara.  Ill 

Scott 

Thompson,  Tex 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ser.ner 

Thomson.  Wis. 

ONcal.  Ga. 

Sickles 

Toll 

P.a>.«m:in 

Smith,  Calif. 

L'dall 

Pod 

Smith,  NY. 

UUman 

Powell 

Smith.  Va. 

Utt 

Price 

Springer 

Walker.  N.  Me.i. 

Rcld.  HI. 

Etalbaum 

Whitten 

Re.'inick 

Stanton 

WidnaU 

Heiiss 

Stephens 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TEACHING  FACILITIES  FOR  VETER- 
INARY  MEDICAL   PERSONNEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fogarty  1,  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  provide 
grants  for  the  consti-uction  of  teaching 
facilities  for  veterinary  medical  person- 
nel and  establish  loan  funds  for  veteri- 
nai-y  students.  Although  in  the  past 
we  have  provided  .support  for  training 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other 
health  personnel,  for  too  long  we  have 
neglected  the  needs  of  the  veterinary 
student — a  no  less  Important  member  of 
the  public  health  team. 

Perhaps  this  oversight  has  occurred 
because  too  many  of  us  still  regard  the 
veterinarian  only  as  a  horse  doctor  or  as 
someone  we  call  on  when  the  famUy  pet 
is  sick.  Of  course,  many  veterinarians 
remain  time  to  this  traditional  function. 
However,  today's  veterinarian  Is  also 
engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  other  activi- 
ties which  directly  sei-ve  the  cause  of 
public  health,  safeguarding  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  human — as  well  as 
animal — population. 

Veterinarians  work  as  meat  inspectors, 
assuring  us  of  wholesome  meat  and  poul- 
try. They  are  concerned  with  the 
health  inspection  of  imported  animals, 
the  development  and  testing  of  drugs 
and  biologies  for  both  human  and  ani- 
mal use  and  the  care  of  experimental 
animals  used  in  medical  studies  of  air 
pollution,  pesticides,  radiation,  space 
travel,  and  the  effects  of  biological  war- 
fare on  living  organisms. 

Certainly  then,  as  specialists  in  ani- 
mal health,  well -trained  veterinarians 
are  essential  to  the  life  of  any  modern 
nation.  And  it  is  estim.ated  that  twice 
as  many  veterinarians  as  are  pi-acticing 
today  will  be  needed  in  this  country  by 
1980.  This  means  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 44.000  in  15  years.  Veterinarians 
are  needed  in  so  many  research  and  pre- 
ventive medical  areas  that  the  present 
rate  of  graduation  from  schools  uf  veter- 
inary medicine  must  be  substantially  in- 
creased. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation estimates  that  between  1975  and 
1980  the  number  of  veterinarians  will 


increase  by  1.211  or  only  242  a  year— a 
rate  declining  In  pace  with  the  needs  of 
the  rising  population.  In  1980  even  the 
absolute  number  of  veterinarians  will 
begin  to  decline.  As  the  association  has 
said: 

with  the  continued  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, incomes,  livestock,  products,  and  small 
animal  numbers,  the  outlook  for  the  veter- 
inary profession  appears  to  be  one  of  rapid 
change  and  Increasing  complexity  In  ihe 
nature  of  veterinary  medical  service. 

The  association  suggested,  and  I  quote : 
Stronger  and  more  effective  efforts  than  in 
the  past  will  be  needed  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
pand veterinary  education  facilities  In  order 
to  Increase  the  number  of  veterinary  medical 
graduates  and  to  encourage  veterinarians  to 
avail  themselves  of  programs  of  continuing 
education  so  as  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  achieve  a  higher  output  of  services  per 
veterinarian. 

The  bill  I  place  before  you  today  is  a 
measure  designed  to  help  meet  this  need. 
In  its  first  part  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $2  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965  and 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
ye.'ai's  for  giants  to  assist  In  the  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation  of  existing  teach- 
ing facilities  for  the  training  of  veter- 
inary medical  personnel:  and  S15  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1965, 
and  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  for  grants  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  or  expanded  teaching 
facilities  for  the  training  of  veterinary 
medical  personnel. 

In  a  project  for  a  new  school,  or  new 
facilities  in  an  existing  school  where  such 
facilities  are  of  particular  importance  in 
providing  a  major  expansion  of  training 
capacity,  the  amount  granted  may  not 
exceed  66^3  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. In  any  other  grant  such 
amount  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  necessary  cost  of  construction.  An 
additional  sum  of  not  more  than  $25,000 
may  be  granted  for  the  cost  of  preparing 
Initial  plans. 

Applicants  for  these  grants  must  be 
accredited  public  or  other  nonprofit 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine  or  if  a 
new  school  there  must  be  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  school  will  meet  accred- 
itation standards.  The  bill  also  outlines 
certain  other  restrictions  and  considera- 
tions in  the  awarding  of  grants  under 
this  part. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  student  loan  funds  with  an  ac- 
credited public  or  other  nonprofit  school 
of  veterinary  medicine.  Each  school  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
will  be  required  to  allocate  an  additional 
amount  from  other  sources  equal  to  not 
less  than  one-ninth  of  the  amount  de- 
posited by  the  Federal  Government- 
Loans  not  to  exceed  S2,000  per  student 
for  any  academic  year  may  be  made  only 
to  students  needing  such  funds  in  order 
to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at 
the  school  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine.  According  to 
provisions  of  the  bill,  loans  shall  be  re- 
payable in  equal  or  graduated  install- 
ments over  the  10-year  period  which  be- 
gins 3  years  after  the  student  ceases  to 
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pursue  a  full-time  course  at  a  school  of 
veterinary  medicine. 

To  establish  these  loan  funds  the  bill 
further  provides  that  the  Secretary  be 
authorized  $510,000  for  fhe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  $1,020,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  $1,- 
540.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1967.  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  he 
necessary  to  enable  students  who  have 
received  a  loan  for  any  academic  year 
ending  before  July  1.  196''.  to  continue 
or  complete  their  education.  The  bill 
outlines  certain  other  conditions,  excep- 
tions, and  consideration  in  establishing 
these  loan  fupds 

In  considering  the  adoption  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  one  fact  should 
be  remembered— animal  and  human 
health  are  Inseparably  and  fundamen- 
tally linked  together.  Throughout  his- 
tory man  has  shared  with  animals  the 
disastrous  effects  of  epidemic  diseases. 
Animals  are  also  stricken  with  much 
the  same  genetic  and  degenerative  dis- 
ease.-i  as  man,  and  therefore  any  finding 
that  may  contribute  to  a  solution  of 
these  animal  problems  may  be  directly 
Ijeneficial  to  man. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  are  aware  of  the  medical 
advances  of  the  past  that  were  based 
on  veterinary  medical  discoveries. 
These  Include  the  development  of  the 
drug  used  against  human  hookworm: 
the  development  of  a  potent  anticoagu- 
lant 0rug  which  has  helped  save  many 
coronary  victims:  the  perfection  of  a 
method  of  anesthesia:  and  the  observa- 
tion that  insects  may  transmit  disease 
between  animals  and  tjetween  animals 
and  humans — a  discovery  that  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  conquest  of  yellow 
I  fever 

I  Today,  veterinarians  are  working  In 
at  least  25  major  research  centers  and 
many  smaller  laboratories  with  other 
specialists,  seeking  similarities  between 
animal  and  human  disease  Many  grants 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other 
Federal  agencies  support  veterinary  re- 
search in  cancer,  heart  disease,  gastric 
ulcer,  and  other  chronic  diseases  in  an 
effort  to  throw  light  on  human  pathology. 
Veterinarians  are  also  on  the  forefront 
in  .space  medicine  and  bioengineenng. 

These  few  examples  serve  to  illustrate 
the  scope  of  activities  in  which  veterinar- 
ians participate.  Because  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  veterinarian  are  not  famil- 
iar enough  to  all  of  us.  the  education 
and  training  of  this  valuable  professional 
has  been  passed  over  in  previous  assist- 
ance blUs. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
here  today  are  a  .sensible  approach  to  a 
significant  manpower  shortage  we  have 
overlooked  for  too  long.  I  have  often 
in  the  past  come  before  this  assembly 
to  seek  its  support  for  health  manpower 
training,  and  have  subsequently  been 
proud  of  the  fine  record  Congress  has 
made  In  acting  on  these  proposals. 

Today,  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  provide  the  veterinary 
profession  with  the  same  opportunities 
we  have  already  provided  for  others  In 
the  health  fraternity     With  the  public- 


health  team,  the  stakes  are  too  high  to 
warrant  anything  but  full  support  of  all 
its  members,  in  the  era  of  modern  medi- 
cine, veterinary  science  has  come  of  age 
In  realizing  and  developing  its  wide- 
ranging  potential.  It  is  time  for  us.  too. 
to  acknowledge  the  vital  role  of  today's 
veterinarian  and  to  act  swlttly  to  help 
meet  his  needs. 


Mr,  ROUDEBUSH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jacobs'  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Irwin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 


PRICE  SCHEDULES  OF  GENER.AL 
MOTORS 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohlo^ 

There  was  no  objtctlon. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  not 
seen  all  the  details,  but  It  appears  that 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  in  its  an- 
nounced price  schedules  for  the  1968 
models  is  living  up  to  tfft  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  there  are 
reductions  ranging  between  $50  and  $100 
which  reflect  our  own  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  management  of  the  company  for  lu 
contribution  to  price  stability. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  aa 
follows : 

S  1357.  An  act  to  revise  existing  ball  prat, 
tlces  In  courts  of  tiie  United  Stales,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  tiie  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary, 

S.  1758  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Hgli: 
of  persons  to  be  represented  In  matters  te- 
tore  Federal  agencies:  to  the  Committee  o: 
the  Judiciary. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hicks,  for 
Wednesday.  September  22.  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofHcial 
business.         

SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  60  minutes.  Thursday. 
September  23:  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  MuLTER,  for  20  minutes,  today 

Mr  AsHBROOK  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York  I .  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoGARiY  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jacobs',  for  10  minutes,  today:  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tenzer  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs', for  15  minutes.  September  23:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Whitexer  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Jacobs',  for  30  minutes.  September  25: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
w-as  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reid  of  New  Yorki  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter ;  ' 

Mr  Grover. 

Mr  BSAY. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titte 

S.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Ws'.sr 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a  Fedo: 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. :: 
provide  grants  for  research  and  developmec: 
to  Increase  grants  for  construction  of  sei- 
age  treatment  works,  to  require  est-ibiui- 
ment  of  water  quality  criteria,  and  for  otbc 
purposes: 

S.  450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam  Jot 
Campbell  McCaughey; 

S  664.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspor.- 
tlon  of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  »i: 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahoosltln  Band  of  Saiif 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Poia  Boi- 
ensteln;  and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  autborlzi:! 
and  requesting  the  President  to  enc: 
through  1966  his  proclamation  of  a  period  ~ 
•■See  the  United  States,"  and  for  other  pc 
poees. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit* 
on  House  Administration,  reported  tha- 
that  committee  had  examined  and  fou:: 
trtilv  enrolled  bills  cf  the  House  of  tis 
foUowlng  titles,  which  were  thcreupc 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  12S1  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bett^! 
Going;  ,^   ,. 

H  R.  2414  An  act  to  authorize  the  .Aaa- 
istrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  re- 
tain lands  situated  In  the  SWte  of  Oregocv 
the  city  of  Roseburg,  Oreg  ; 

HR.4152.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fede' 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Ac: 
1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  > 
tirement  of  Government  capital  in  the  fr- 
eral  intermediate  credit  banks,  Includinj  ■: 
increase  In  the  debt  permitted  such  wa 
m  relation  to  theU-  capital  and  provUloc  ■> 
the  production  credit  a-ssoclottons  to  ms:-^ 
additional  capital  stock  therein,  to  pr)0 
for  allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  l»^ 
and  associations  to  their  users,  and  fc^r  o'— 
purposes: 

HR  4903  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt  • 
Harold  Edward  Hennlng.  U.S.  Navy; 

H  R.  7090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ceT.^ 
Individuals; 

H.R  8715.  An  act  to  authorize  a  co- 
butlon  by  the  United  States  to  the  In'-f-' 
tlonal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross; 

HJl.  9877  An  act  to  amend  the  W.  ^ 
January  30,    1913.   as   amended,   to  res* 
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c«rtAin  restrictions  on  the  American  Hospital 
of  Paris;  and 

HR  10323.  An  act  making  appropriations 
'or  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
loent  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,    1966,   and    for  other   purpoees. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
tliat  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  ti- 
tles; 

HB  1395  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
McCiiHerty; 

H.R  2694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Allen; 

H.R.  2926  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Efstahla 
Giannos; 

H.R  2933  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jal 
Sujig; 

H.R  3062  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Son 
Chung  Ja; 

H  R  3337  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonio  de  Oyar^abal; 

HB.  3765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
.RMS  BasUe  DeSantls; 

H  R  3989.  An  act  to  extend  to  30  days 
liie  time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal  of 
civU  actions   from  State   to  Federal   courts; 

H  R  4596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Myra 
Knosrles  Snelllng; 

H  R.  5252  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force: 

HR  5768.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addl- 
•-ional  temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
virn  of  silk,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt  Don- 
a:cl  R.  Hurrle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps; 

H.R.  5902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecil 
Graham: 

HR  5903  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C  Page; 

H  R.  6294  An  act  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
[■»  Agents  to  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  offenses  committed  in  their  presence,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

US..  7682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss; 

HR  8212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kent  A. 
Herath; 

HR.8352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Cmted  States:  and 

HR  8469.  An  act  to  provide  certain  In- 
■OTOses  in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retU-ement  and  disability  fund,  and 
isr  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly 'at  7  o'clock  p.m.  I ,  under  its  previous 
order,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  September  23,  1965.  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
■ows : 

'814  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
-^my,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
OTntraf:t5  for  military  con:5tructlon  awarded 
fthout  formal  odvertisement,  covering  the 
period  January  1  through  June  30.  196S,  pur- 


suant to  section  605  of  Public  Law  88-390; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1615.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  an  increase  In  the 
maximum  amount  of  Insurance  coverage  for 
banic  deposits  and  savings  and  loan  accounts, 
to  protect  further  the  safety  and  liquidity  of 
Insured  institutions,  to  strengthen  safeguards 
against  conflicts  of  interest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1616.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2.  1985.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  acorapanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Essex 
River.  Essex,  Mass .  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  16. 
1958:    to   the   Committee  on   Public  Worlcs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLtmONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  of  Conference. 
HR.  8283.  An  act  to  expand  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act 
of  1964  (Rept.  1061 ) .      Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TUCK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2273.  An  act  to  render  Immune  from  seiz- 
ure under  judicial  process  certain  objects  of 
cultural  significance  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  for  temporary  dLsplay  or  ex- 
hibition, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  10701.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHTTENER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  1781  A  bill  to  amend  section 
n3(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  Federal  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held 
at  Clinton;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
10711.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  civilian  employees  of  naval  In- 
stallations erroneously  in  receipt  of  certain 
^•ages  due  to  misinterpretation  of  certain 
personnel  Instructions;  with  amendment 
I  Rept  No  1072).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2653.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U5.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut 
shall  also  be  held  at  New  London,  Conn; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1073).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  7446.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
certain  civilian  employees  and  former  civilian 
employees  of  the  IDepartment  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Norfollc  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth, 
Va.;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1074).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  .State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KING  of  California:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  BR.  7723.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  TartfT  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  certain  tropical  hard- 
woods; without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1075) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MIT.I.S:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR  8436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches,  cloclcs. 
and  timing  apparatus  from  lr.sular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States;  with  amendment 
(Rept   No    10761      Referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CELLER ;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8317.  A  bill  to  amend  section  116  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  lor  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Districts  of  Oklahoma;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1077) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KEOGH;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  327  A  bill  to  amend  section 
501(0(14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxation  certain 
nonprofit  corporations  and  associations  op- 
erated to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations;  -with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1078 1.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  S.  2084,  An  act  to  provide  for 
scenic  development  and  road  beautlficatlon 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No,  1084).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choy- 
Sim  Mah;  without  amendment  iRept.  No. 
1047).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Parlde 
Marchesan;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1048).  Referred  to  the  Commltte  of  ia»e 
Whole  House- 
Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Conunlttce  on  tiie  Judici- 
ary. S.  779.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hen- 
ryka  Lyska:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1045).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S  1397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaal- 
leos  Koutsougeanopoulos;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  10501.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  UTiole  House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S  1775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erich 
GansmuUer:  without  amendment  (Rept,  No 
10511.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Senate  concurrent  resolution  49 
Concurrent  resolution,  favoring  the  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  of  certain  alieris;  with- 
out amendment  iRept.  No  1052).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
D'Addano  Santorclll;  without  amendment 
(Rept,  No,  1053) .  Referred  t.-j  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole  House, 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, H  R.  3689.  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of 
Juanita  Ceregulne  de  Burgh;  with  amend- 
ment (  Rept-  No  1054 ) ,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  of    the   Whole   House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ViR  3875.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs  P.inagiota  Vastakls  and  Soteros  Va»- 
takls:  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1055 > 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
:u-y,  HR,  4743  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ralph  Tlgno  Edquld;  with  amendment 
■  Rept.  No  10561-  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  5231  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jack    P_alph    Wallter.    without    amendment 
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iRept.  No.  10571.    Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee ul  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Mount  Edgecumbe 
Bo«dlne  School.  Alaska;  without  amend- 
r.eot  iRcpt.  No.  10581.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Hertl.a  L.  Wohlmuth:  without  amend- 
ment iRept.  No.  10591.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl.iry  KB  1240.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Harry  C.  Engle;  without  amendment 
(Rapt.  No  1060).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Jtr.  Gn,BERT:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clntv.  HJl.  2303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Ernest  J-  Carlln;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
Nti.  1  ctvj  1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  KING  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
.luciicli^rv.  HR.  3537  A  bill  for  the  relief 
cf  Albert  Carter;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
Nj.  10631.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  KING  of  New  York;  Committee  on  the 
Ju.lUian-.  HR  766T.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Donnld  P.  Farrell;  without  amendment 
1  Rep:.  No.  10641 .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  HITCHINSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR.  3758.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
M.vy  P  Thomas;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  10651.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  a  5S38  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osmundo 
Cable;)s;  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1066 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
^VhoJe  House. 

Sir.  ASHMORE  I  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HR.  10612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Capital  Transit  Lines.  Inc..  of  Salem.  Oreg ; 
without,  amendment  (Rept.  No.  10671.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Sir  KING  of  New  York;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H  R.  5973.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Edwin  P.  Hower;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  10681.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  KING  of  New  York;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H  R.  1087S.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Anderson  G.  Matsler.  senior  master 
sergeant.  US,  Air  Force,  retired;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  10691.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blbl  Daljeet 
Kaur:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  10791. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DONOHCE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  8135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jennifer  Rebecca  Slegel:  without  amendment 
(Rept  No.  10801.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judioi'iry. 
H  R.  5213.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Lloyd  McKay;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
10811.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pleter 
Cornells  Metzelaar;  without  amendment 
I  Rept.  No.  10821 .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  6720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plng- 
Kwan  Pong:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1083 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ARENDS; 
HR- 11204.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of   providing   training   programs    for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
HR.   1 1205.  A   bill   to  authorize  a  3-year 
program  of  granu  for  construction  of  vet- 
erinary medical  education  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  11206.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
HR- 11207.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
P.evenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow   a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses  of  providing    training   programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJS.  11208.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  and  Improve 
the  research  facility  near  Bruceton.  Pa.,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affair,:;. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
HJl.   11209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HR.  11210.  A   bill    making   appropriations 
for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Apnroprlatlons. 
Bv  Mr    BINGHAM: 
H.R,  11211.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of    persons    Injured    by    certain 
criminal    acts;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HB  11212.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  ofllcial  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CELLEK : 
HR  11213.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301(a) 
(71  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   LANGEN: 
H  R.  11214.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing   training   programs  for  employees 
and  profpectlve  employees:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  WOLPP: 
H  R.  11215.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  MILLS; 
HR.  11216.  A    bin    relating    to    the    tariff 
treatment   of   articles    assembled    abroad   of 
products  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H  R.  11217.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure."  and   Incorporate   therein   provi- 
sions relating  to  the  US.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR.  11218.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  elected  mayor,  city 
council,  board  of  education,  and  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coltunbla. 


By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HP.  1 1219  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  elected  major,  city  council, 
board  of  education,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  11220.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  elected  mayor,  city  council, 
board  of  education,  and  nonvoting  Delegati! 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.MATHIAS: 
HR.  11221.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  elected  mayor,  city  council. 
board  or  education,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to    the   House   of    Representatives,    and   for 
other  purpofes:    to   the   Committee   on  the 
District  cf  Coluinbia, 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJ?.  11222.  A   bin   to   amend    the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  traveler::  up',«n  railroads  by  llm- 
iims  the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on." approved   March  4.   1007;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  nnd  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYATT : 
H.R.  11223.  A  bill  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.   vessels  a  lien  on  those  vcsseU 
for   their    w.iges   and    for    cert:jln   disburse- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Mar- 
ine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN; 
H-J.  Res.  670.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall   not   be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  ngc  or  older;  to 
tho  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.J,  Res.  871    Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  No- 
vember as  Water  Conservation  Month:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  OH/\RA  of  Michigan : 
H.J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  proposing  aa 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII; 
368.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebriiska. 
relative  to  calling  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlctury 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  11224-  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   I* 
Pedro  Raphael;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DADDARIO; 
H.R.  11225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
(.Andrew)  Anastasslades,  Mrs,  Aglaia  Anastas- 
slides,  Anna  Anastasslades.  Stellakis  Anastas- 
slades, and  Mrs.  Anna  Styllanou;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN; 
H.R.  11226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hee  Soot 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MORGAN : 
H.R.  11227.  A  bin   to  authorize  the  Hon- 
orable Eugene  J.  Keogh.  of  New  York,  a  .\Jeni- 
ber  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  tu  ac- 
cept the  award  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
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(Catholic;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 

AHairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York; 

H.R.  11228.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Vlto 
.\lil3Zzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX; 

a.B.  11229.  A  bill  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
tbe  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufaciur- 
lag  Co..  and  John  A.  Maxwell  against  the 
united  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  11230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juliana 
Eovak  dc  Lazarevic;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII.  petitions 
a.nd  papers  were  laid  on  ttie  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

271.  By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER:  Petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  request- 
ing eu.ictmont  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  465  relative  to  designating  Phil- 
idelphla  as  the  host  city  lor  the  1976  na- 
'lonal  blcentennLal  celebration  commemo- 
rating two  centuries  of  independence;  to  the 
Camiiilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

272.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  at  City 
Council.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  requesting  enact- 
ment of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
465  relative  to  designating  Philadelphia  as 
tlie  host  city  for  the  1976  national  blcenten- 
aiil  celebration  commemorating  two  cen- 
turies of  Independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  21,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


pesticides  upon  flsh  and  wildlife  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  losses  to  this 
resource; 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  within  the  Iwundarles  of 
the  Uinta  National  Forest  In  the  State  of 
Utah,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

S.  1975.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northern 
Pacific  Halibut  Act  in  order  to  provide  cer- 
tain facilities  for  the  International  Pacific 
Halibut  Commission;  and 

S.  1988.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  prc^erty  of  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  September  22, 1965 

tLeqislative  day  of  Monday,  September 
20.  19S5> 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  come  to  Thee  at 
the  beginning  of  our  deliberations  as 
from  the  Nation's  beginning  our  fathers 
iiave  turned  aside  to  seek  Thy  face. 
Commissioned  to  be  peacemakers  for  a 
war-torn  world,  we  first  need  a  peace 
within  our  own  hearts  far  deeper  than 
the  world  can  give — for  never  does  a  new 
day  find  us  fit  for  the  highest  service 
until  we  have  cleansed  and  strengthened 
ourselves  by  communion  with  Thee. 

We  come  with  confession  and  contri- 
tion. There  haunt  us  memories  of  duties 
unperformed,  noble  promptings  dis- 
obeyed, deeds  of  kindness  and  pity  that 
we  have  left  too  late,  perhaps  words  un- 
true, acts  unkind,  thoughts  Impure.  The 
stain  of  these  is  on  us  all.  Make  us  brave 
iinouBh  to  bear  the  truth  even  about 
ourselves  and  sincere  enough  to  rise  with 
our  dead  selves  as  stepping  stones  to 
higher  things,  with  our  climbing  feet 
upon  the  path  of  the  just  and  our  faces 
rathed  with  the  shining  light  that 
BToweth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day. 

In   the   Redeemer's    name    we   pray. 

Amen. 

CXI 1859 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
W.  Hann; 

HJl.  1484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Loneta  Hackney: 

H.R.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxle  L. 
Rupert: 

H.R.  4928.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chizuyo 
Hoshizakl; 

H  R.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distri- 
bution machine  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  Norman.  Okla.; 

HR.  8085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Har\ey 
E.  Ward: 

H.R.  9351.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  shadomaster  measuring  pro- 
jector for  the  use  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota; 

H.R.9587.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distribu- 
tion apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State 
University.    Fort    Collins.   Colo.; 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Center.  New  Orleans,  "i^a.; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-EIectric  Co.:  and 

H.R.  10404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Col.  James  E.  Bailey,  Jr.,  U.a,  Air  Force 
(retired). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
John    Campbell    McCaughcy; 

S.  664.  An  act  to  p'ovlde  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  for  cer- 
tain vessels  having  two  or  more  declts.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pola 
Bodensteln; 

S.  1190.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
limitations  shall  not  apply  to  certain  land 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  lor  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska; 

S.  1588.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and 
development  In  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1623.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1.  1958.  relating  to  a  continuing  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  effects  of 
Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
tw  ice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated; 

H  R.  140S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  W. 
Hann: 

H.R.  1484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Loneta  Hackney; 

H.R.  2578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maxle 
L.  Rupert; 

H  R.  4928.  .*n  act  for  the  relief  of  Chizuyo 
Hoshizakl; 

H  R.  8085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E.  Ward; 

H.R.  10097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.;  and 

H.R.  10404  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Col.  James  E.  Bailey.  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7608.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tree 
entry  of  one  automatic  steady  state  distribu- 
tion machine  for  the  use  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  Norman,  Okla.; 

H.R  9351.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  shadomaster  measuring  projec- 
tor for  the  use  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota; 

H.R.9587.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  Craig  countercurrent  distribution 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Colorado  State 
University.  Port  Collins.  Colo.:  and 

HR. 9588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  electrically  driven  rotating  chair 
for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Center.  New  Orleans,  La.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr,    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  to  the  Department 
of  State. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomlna?- 
tlons  be  considered  en  bloc.  y 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  J. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi-\ 
dent  be  notified  immediately  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  notl- 
.led  forthwith. 


I  LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M-anssteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


.AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LEAD-ZING 
SM.\LL  PRODUCERS  STABIUZA- 
TION  ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  a:id  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  742. 
HR.  5842 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
5842  >  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc  Small 
Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  October  3. 
1961 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  757).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows ; 

PURPOSE   OF    MEASURE 

The  purpoee  of  H.R.  5842.  which  Is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  S  1378.  sponsored  by  Senator 
Moss  for  himself  and  Senators  Harris,  Mon- 
R'^JNET.  CHt-BCH  Mftcalf.  and  Carlson,  is 
to  extend  the  lead-zinc  small  producers  pto- 
gnun  establLshed  by  Public  Law  87-347xVS 
Stat  766 1  for  a  period  of  4  years  to  Dffefnber 
31.  1969.  Absent  legislation,  the  ^rog^m 
would  terminate  at  the  end  of  this  year" 

The  bill  also  Increases  the  tonnage  a  small 
operator  may  produce  and  still  qualify  for 
participation  In  the  program  to  1.200  tons 
of  each  metal  from  the  present  limit  of  600 
tons  and  it  amends  the  definition  of  "'small 
domestic  producers'"  to  simplify  admlnls- 
tratlon. 

No  new  or  additional  appropriations  are 
authorized  nor  contemplated-  A  total  of 
not  to  exceed  Slfi',4  million  over  a  4-year 
period  was  authorized  by  the  1961  act,  but 
payments  to  date  have  amounted  to  only 
«"2"]32.305 
1  BACKGROUND    AND    NEED 

!  The  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  StabUlza- 
tlon  Act  provides  a  program  of  pa>*ment«  for 
assistance  to  small  domestic  producers  of 
lead  and  zinc  Payments  are  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  of  lead 
and  zinc  and  the  statutory  stabilization 
price  of  14"i  cents  per  pound.  The  act 
^jniled  total  pftyments  to  84.S  million  during 


calendar  ye^rs  1^)82  and  1963.  «4  miUion  dtu". 

""ing  1964.  and  f 3 .3  million  during  1965.  It 
defined  the  term  "small  domestic  producer"' 
BO  as  to  limit  qualification  to  those  who  have 
not  In  any  1  year  sines  1956  produced  or  aold 
more  than  3.000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  com- 
bined. A  1963  amendment  (act  of  July  23. 
1963;  77  Stat.  92)  added  a  proviso  that  the 
principal  product  or  products  of  such  pro- 

s  ducer  must  be  eltiier  lead  or  zinc  or  a  com- 
bination of  lead  and  zinc,  thereby  preclud- 
ing those  whose  major  product  Is  otlier 
metals  or  minerals  from  participating  in  a 
program  that  was  established  to  help  small 
le,i|d  and  zinc  producers. 

While  the  act  of  October  3.  1961,  helped 
nJany  small  produeers  to  continue  opera- 
lions  or  to  reopen  closed  mines,  the  number 
participating  In  the  program  has  not  reached 
the  level  anticipated  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment.    Payments  during  calendar  year  1962 

~TotSSed~~-»4.012,501;  during  1963  they  were 
S766.730:  and  during  1964  dropped  to  8310.- 
973  During"'«al»ndar  year  1965  there  have 
been  no  payments  because  lead  and  zinc 
prices  have  "been  at  or  above  the  stabiliza- 
tion price  of  14  Vi  cents  per  pound. 

The  conimlttee  hrts  concluded  that,  at  the 
current  rate  of  consumption  and  consider- 
ing existing  producers  and  consumers  stocks, 
the  price  of  lead  and  zinc  will  probably  re- 
main at  or  al>ove  the  stabilizatloa  price  of 
14'3  cents  per  poiujd  for  a  period  of  time- 
However,  increased  production,  coupled  with 
uncertainties  related  to  Imports  and  future 
consumption.  Indicate  the  probability  that 
supplies  of  lead  and  zinc  will  be  more  than 
adequate  within  the  next  year  or  two.  As  a 
result,  unless  permanent  legislation  achiev- 
ing a  long-range  stability  of  the  entire  lead- 
zinc  Industry  has  been  adopted,  prices  of 
lead  and  zinc  probably  will  again  fall  and 
m.iny  small  domestic  producers  will  be  forced 
to  close  their  mines. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  reiter- 
ates Its  belief  that  a  long-range  solution  to 
the  problems  in  the  lead-zinc  Industry  result- 
ing from  violent  price  fluctuations  and  their 
effect  on  production  must  be  developed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  Industry  and  the 
country.  Such  a  long-range  solution  waa 
worked  out  in  the  87th  Congress  by  the  com- 
mittee In  Senator  Anderson's  3.  1747  which 
would  have  provided  a  flexible  quota  system 
affording  stability  and  security  to  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  producers.  This  measure 
\va<i  favorably  reported  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee after  comprehensive  public  hearings. 
Attention  l.s  directed  to  .Senate  Reports  867 
and  1040  of  the  87tb  Congress.  A  successor 
bill  by  Senator  Anderson  S.  564.  of  this  Con- 
gress. Is  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

need  for  broadening  small  PRODtTCER'S 
PROGRAM 

While  reaiBrming  its  conviction  of  the  need 
for  a  long-range  permanent  program  for  the 
domestic  lead-zinc  Industry  such  as  that  en- 
visioned in  Senator  Anderson's  S.  564.  the 
committee  also  believes  that  the  Small  Pro- 
ducers Act  Itself  needs  to  be  broadened.  Ex- 
perience with  the  law  shows  that  the  re- 
quirement that  at  least  50  percent  of  a 
mine's  production  must  be  lead  and  zinc 
has  excluded  from  the  program  many  bona 
fide  small  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
States  where  such  metals  are  found  for  the 
most  part  In  conjunction  with  other  metals. 
An  example  Is  Colorado  In  which  mine  opera- 
tors have  received  no  payments  under  the 
program  although  the  State  is  a  leading 
producer  of  metals. 

The  committee  considered  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Allott  to  H.R.  5842  to 
correct  this  patent  Inequity,  but  In  view  of 
the  necessity  from  prompt  action  If  the 
Small  Producers  Act  is  not  to  terminate, 
decided  to  report  the  bill  without  amend- 
ment. The  members  are  In  accord  that  early 
consideration  should  l>e  given  further  amend- 


ment to  the  act  early  in  the  second  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  to  extend  its  beneata  to 
bona  fide  small  producers  not  now  eligible 

COST 

As  stated,  enactment  of  HJi.  5842  wlU  lioi 
result  in  an  increase  in  budgetary  require- 
ments.  The  1981  act  authorized  a  total  pro. 
gram  of  »i8, 500.000  over  a  4-year  period;  pay. 
ments  to  date  have  amounted  to  $2,132305 

Under  the  Small  Producers'  program  u 
modified  by  H.R.  5842  payments  would  nci 
exceed  510  mlUlon  over  a  4-year  period.  Ai. 
sumlng  as  the  committee  does,  based  oo 
information  furnished  to  it,  that  there  wu; 
be  no  payments  during  calendar  year  1969 
because  of  the  present  price  level,  and  as- 
suming that  the  maximum  payments  art 
made  during  calendar  years  1966  througt 
1969,  inclusive,  the  total  program  {Includ- 
ing payments  already  made)  wUl  amount  to 
less  than  $10.2  million  as  compared  with  tht 
»16.5  mlUlon  estimated  when  the  prognu: 
was  authorized  by  the  87th  Congress  in  196: 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OP    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  durinc 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  bus- 
ness  were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURITiG 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen.  and  b.v 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  or. 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  wai 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  o'. 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMtTNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  b«- 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Plans  for  "Works  or  Improvement  in 
Various  States 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  tin 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  f^* 
works  of  improvement  on  Zelgler  Creet 
Nebr..  Elko  watershed.  Nevada.  Swan  Quartc 
watershed.  North  Carolina.  Progvllle  Greet 
Okla.,  and  Chocolate.  Little  Chi^colate.  and 
Lynn  Bayou  watersheds.  Texas  (with  accom- 
panying papers  1;  to  the  Committee  on  .Api- 
culture and  Forestry. 
Report  on  TrrLE  I  Agreements  tJNOER  Aoti- 

ctJLTCRAL  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Poreigi 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Aplcu:- 
ture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agrlcultuxa; 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  oJ 
1954  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  tli( 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestn", 
Reports  on  Reapport:onment  of  Afmont- 

A'nONS 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  ti' 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appropf**' 
tloa  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  fof 
"Salaries  and  expenses."  for  the  fiscal  yw^ 
1966.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  wblcli 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemeEta- 
esttmate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Commltt«« 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  »( 
Budget     Executive   Office   of   the   Presides: 


September  22,  1965 

n;porting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation. "Limitation  on  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Railroad  Retirement  Board."  for  the 
Sscsl  year  1966.  had  been  apportioned  on  a 
tj^ls  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
;he  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

.\  lf-',.tcr  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
B'-idget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
portLig,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  approprla- 
•lon  to  the  Veterans*  Administration  for 
Compensation  and  pensions."  for  the  fiscal 
;e&r  1966.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
*lilch  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
R£P0BT  ON  Export-Import  Bank  Insubance 

AND  QITARANTEBS  ON  U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  "TPCO- 

SUVIA 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington.  D.C.  re- 
porting, ptirsuant  to  law.  that  the  amount 
of  insurance  and  guarantees  on  US.  exports 
br  that  Bank  to  Yugoslavia  totaled  $594,970, 
for  the  month  of  August.  1965;  to  the  Com- 
alttee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Milttary  Construction  Con- 
tracts Awarded  WrrHotrr  Formai.  Adveh- 

TISLNQ 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
■»Bsmittlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
military  construction  contracts  awarded 
iHhout  formal  advertising,  for  the  6-montb 
period  ended  June  30.  1965  (with  an  accom- 
iwnylng  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

FEDERAL  Deposit  and  Share  Accoowt 
Insurance  Act  of  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
".:a,'-,smltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  tor  an  Increase  In  the  maximum 
,»aount  of  insurance  coverage  for  bank  de- 
posits and  savings  and  loan  accounts,  to  pro- 
•.ect  further  the  safety  and  liquidity  of  in- 
sured institutions,  to  strengthen  safeguards 
against  conflicts  of  Interest,  and  for  other 
piirpoaes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Reports  op  Acttno  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
sjant  to  law.  a  report  on  readiness  of  com- 
65t  and  combat  support  equipment  assigned 
10  the  2d  Marine  Division  and  force  troops, 
Cunp  Lejeune.  N.C..  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  September,  1965 
with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mute on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
iuant  to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  by 
direct  rather  than  Indirect  procurement  of 
selected  subsy-stems  for  F-4  type  of  aircraft. 
Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  September. 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
■M  Cnited  States,  transmitting,  pur.suant  to 
'»»  a  report  on  need  for  improvement  In 
ptlclng  of  change  orders  for  construction  of 
ai^-al  ve',sels.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
September  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
Porti;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Federal 
Aviation  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Avtotlon  Agency.  Washington.  D.C.  trans- 
=slttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  tort 
"alms  paid  by  that  Agency,  during  the  fiscal 
y«r  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
»  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
^^1%  ron  Works  of  Improvement  in  Lov- 

isiANA  and  Pennsylvania 
.  '■   i-""er  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
■^  .•'.c..;     Executive    Office    of   the   President. 
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transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  on  Bayou  Boeuf  wa- 
tershed, Mauch  Chunk  Creek.  Pa..  Middle 
Creek,  Pa.,  and  Oil  Creek.  Pa.  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic works. 


RESOLUTION  OF  LEGISLATURE  OF 
NEBRASKA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

LEcisLATtVE  Resolution 
A  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  call 

a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  members  of  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  in  the  7Sth  session  as- 
sembled. That  this  Legislature  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  State's 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  following  article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States : 

"article  — ■ 

"Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  in  its  legislature. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission."    Be  it  further. 

Resolves..  That  If  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1967.  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  l>e  Immediately  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  legislature  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 

Philip  C.  Sorensen, 
President  of  the  Legislature. 

Attest; 

Hugo  P,  Srb, 
Clrrii  of  the  LegUlature . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Iiisular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  8035.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of 
property  In  the  county  of  Suffolk.  State  of 
New  York,  known  as  the  William  Floyd 
Estate,  for  addition  to  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  783). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1855  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National  Me- 
morial in  the  city  of  Providence,  RJ..  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  764). 

By  Mr  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment . 

HJt.  9417.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary 
of  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept    No.  7661. 


By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2091.  An  act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  concession  policies  In  the  areas  ad- 
ministered by  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept,  Nc,  765)- 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  -Administra- 
tion, without  amendment ; 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953.  to 
Increase  the  number  of  electric  typewriters 
which  may  be  furnished  to  Members  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  (Rept.  No.  76^1 ; 

S.  Res.  145.  Resolution  to  provide  for  re- 
sponding to  Invitations  from  foreign  parlia- 
mentary bodies  (Rept.  No.  769):  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  42d  biennial  meeting  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
770). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  amendments: 

H-R.  7059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
Z.  1840  (54  Stat.  724;  20  US  C.  79-79e).  to 
authorize  such  appropriations  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  are  necessary  In  car- 
rying out  Its  functions  under  said  act.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  771). 


HEMISFAIR  1968  EXPOSITION  — 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEES- 
MINORITY  VIEWS  'S.  REPT  NO. 
7671 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  report  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment the  bill  (S.  2167)  to  provide  for 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
HemisPair  1968  exposition  to  be  held  at 
San  Antonio.  Tex..  In  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port tie  printed  together  with  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lausche]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware  [Mr.  "W'lLLlAMS]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  .ioint  re.^olution  w"ere  intro- 
duced, read  tlie  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By       Mr.       MANSFIELD       (for       Mr. 
Anderson)  : 

S  2551.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
CoscoUar  Serrano  and  his  wife.  Marta-Luz 
Gonzales  de  la  Cruz  CoscoUar:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S  2552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
deductibility  of  contributions  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals  under  qualified  pension 
and  profit-sharing  plans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2553-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Elvira 
Rey  de  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr-   BIBLE: 

S  2554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Ureta; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 
S.  2355.  A  blil   for  the  relief  of  Kim  Kin 
in;  to  the  C.mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  I  by  request)  : 
S.  255C.  A  bill  Ui  i:mend  the  Federal  Avl.i- 
tlon  Act  of  1958  eo  im  to  cl.-irlly  the  powers 
ui  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bc;ird  m  respect  of 
c»nsoUd:itlon  of  certain  proceedings;  to  the 
Conimiitee  on  Cjmmerce. 

(See  the  rtinisrks  of  Mr.  M»oNiaoN  when 
ne  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
i|nder  a  separate  he;idlng.i 
I  By  Mr.  INOUYE  : 

S.  2557.  A  1)111  to  rimend  chapter  147  of 
tjtle  10.  United  St.itei  Code,  to  nuthorlze  the 
^jcrctnry  of  Deteuie,  or  l-.ls  designee,  to  dls- 
oose  of  ttlephone  f.iclUtie-,  by  a'-gotlated 
•jiile;  to  the  Comin'ttr'p  in  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Hnr.<n4*) : 
S.  2558.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
it  a  special  po3t.-!Cc  stump  In  commemor.i- 
Hioii  of  the  50ih  .Tr.nnersnry  of  the  found- 
ing of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home, 
poys  Town.  Nebr  .  u<  Ihe  Committee  on  Post 
plrice  and  Civil  Service. 

iSee  the  rerauks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced  -he  .bove  blil.  which  appear 
under  a  sep.^rate  heading.  I 

Bv  Mr  WILLI.'^MS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2559  A  bill  for  the  rellel  of  Nachum  E 
Br.iverman.  his  wife  Arlelii  Bravorman.  and 
their  children,  Oedaya  Bravermau  and 
Yuvan  Braverman;  to  the  Cominlttcc  on  the 
Judldarv. 

By  Mr.  CX.TRTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HsrsKA) : 
S.J.  Res.  ll'J  Joint  resoluUcm  oiithorizlng 
tether  Flanag.m's  Boys'  Home  to  erect  a 
memorial  In  tne  District  of  Columbia  or  lt.s 
environs:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  pnd 
Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cvrtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
iippear  under  a  sepamte  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958.  RELATING  TO 
POWERS  OF  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS 
BOARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  b  11  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
In  respect  of  consolidation  of  certain 
proceedings.  I  a.'iic  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Vice  Chaiiman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation,  togelher  with  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  r'reived  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
letter  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Reco:;i). 

The  bill  'S.  2356'  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
clarify  the  po'.vers  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  respect  of  consolidation 
of  certain  proceedings.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Macncson.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

.The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
JMr.  M»GNUSos.  are  as  follows: 

I  Civn.   AESONAtTTICS  BOABD, 

Washington.  DC.  August  25,  1965. 
Hon.  HfBEHT  H.  Humphrey. 
ipresutcut  of  tlie  Scnafe.  U.S.  Senate,  Wcs'i- 
ingtoti.  DC. 
Dear  Mk.   PR-sroENT'  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
'tlcs  Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for 
Its   consideration   the   enclosed   draft   of   a 
I 


proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the  powers 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  respect  of 
consolidation  of  certain  proceedings." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 
Of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  transmission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istrutlon's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  T.  MtniPHY. 

Vice  Cliairman, 
Enclosure. 

StATEKENT  or  PCRrOSE  AND  NEED  rOR 

Proposed  Legislation 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  BO  as  to  clarify  the  powers  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  In  respect  of  consolida- 
tion of  certain  proceedings 
One  of  the  most  persistent  problems  the 
Board  has  encountered,  particularly  in  large 
area  route  proceedings,  has  been  the  con- 
tention of  applicant.^  at  the  consolidation 
stage,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  Aslibacker 
Radio  Corp.  V.  FCC.  326  U.S.  327  (19451, 
that  they  ore  entitled  na  a  matter  of  legal 
right  to  consolidation  of  particular  applica- 
tions Such  an  applicant  usually  asserts 
that  the  grant  of  an  application  which  the 
Board  proposes  to  hear  will  preclude  a  sub- 
sequent grant  of  its  own  application,  and 
that  the  Board  therefore  must  also  hear  its 
application  in  the  proceeding  and  accord 
It  comparative  consideration.  In  many  In- 
stances in  the  past,  a  refusal  by  the  Board 
to  consolidate  has  resulted  in  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  from  the  consolidation  order, 
with  a  request  that  the  court  stay  further 
procedural  steps  in  the  Board  proceeding 
pending  disposition  of  the  petition  for 
review. 

This  matter  was  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion and  action  by  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States.  The  Confer- 
e:ice  recommended  (Recommendation  No. 
20 1  in  Its  anal  report  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
III  coatemporaneo'.is  consideration  of  appli- 
cations, when  required,  may  be  accoinpilshed 
by  a.5Slgnlng  various  of  the  applications  for 
separate  evlden'.lary  he. .rings  and  then  con- 
solidating them  for  simultaneous  decision 
by  the  Board,  provided  that  applicants  ex- 
cluded from  a  particular  hearing  are  allowed 
to  participate  therein  as  Intervenors.  adduce 
evidence,  and  cross-eximine  adverse  wit- 
nesses. (2)  contemporaneous  consideration 
of  applications  Is  not  required  when  the 
Board  conducts  a  proceeding  to  consider 
applications  for  a  part.cular  t"pe  of  service 
within  a  defined  area  or  over  a  described 
route  segment  and  excludes  applications  (or 
portions  of  applications)  not  proposing  serv- 
ice of  the  particular  type  within  the  area  or 
over  the  segment  so  described,  provided  that 
•.:pw  authorizations  granted  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding are  subject  to  a  mandatory  rtop  at 
ur.v  p'jl'it  common  to  any  appUcition  lor 
prvrtlot  of  an  application)  excluded  from 
the  proceeding,  and  (3)  the  Bo^rd  is  not 
required  to  hold  a  preliminary  hearing  on 
the  issue  of  consolidating  applications. 

Thc^f  r>:ci  piniendatlons  are  conPlster!t  with 
prior  leg-''l:i*-ive  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Confess  by  the  Bo.trd  and  are  ei''comp.i.^sed 
In  the  pres?-:t  prooosal-  The  present  pro- 
posal also  incorporates  t'le  suhsta.tce  of  those 
heretofore  odvarced  by  the  Bo".rd  In  areas 
not  ?pec;flcally  dealt  with  by  the  recom- 
mend.itions  of  t  -.e  AcimUiistratlve  Confer- 
ence Thus,  the  Conference  recommenda- 
tions are  silent  az  to  when  a  party  denied 
consolidation  should  be  permitted  to  seek 
Judicial  review,  and  al=o  with  respect  to 
who  should  have  the  burden  of  proof  In  con- 
nection with  reoueEts  fcr  co-'-cUdatlon.  The 
Board  believes  that  it  Is  preferable  for  legis- 
latlo.\  to  be  explicit  on  both  of  these  points 
Accordingly,  the  Board's  proposal  provides 
that  an  order  refusing  consoll(iatlon  or  con- 


temporaneous consideration  shall  not  be  sub* 
ject  to  Judicial  review  until  a  final  order  13 
entered  In  the  proceeding.  This  Is  In  accoia 
with  the  Board's  consistent  position  ttut 
legal  error  In  consolidation,  like  any  other 
that  may  be  committed  in  a  p.artlcular  esse, 
should  riot  be  judicially  reviewable  except  i< 
an  incident  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Boards 
final  order  entered  at  the  conclusion  of  tht 
proceeding.  The  bill  similarly  provides  that 
the  party  making  a  request  for  the  coasoU. 
datlon  of  application  shall  have  the  burden 
of  establishing  that  such  applications  should 
be  considered. 

Tile  proposal  does  not  provide,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Conference,  that  applicants 
excluded  from  a  hearing  in  connection  wtl; 
contemporaneous  consideration  of  applica. 
tlons  shall  be  allowed  to  participate  therein 
as  Intervenors,  adduce  evidence,  and  cro.'-s- 
examine  adverse  witnesses.  Such  a  provi- 
sion Is  unnecessary  since  existing  case  Iw 
requires  that  applicants  in  such  circum- 
stances be  given  such  rights. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 

TO  FATHER  FLANAGAN  AND  BOYS 

TOWN.  NEBR. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing,  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league. Senator  Hruska,  two  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  which  seek  to  honor 
a  man  who  fovmded  a  city  It  was  a  citr 
which  was  unique  at  its  inception  aiKi 
has  now  become  the  model  for  others 
around  the  world.  In  order  to  becom. 
a  citizen,  any  boy,  regardless  of  his  ran 
nationality,  religion,  or  place  of  origi.-. 
w'ho  has  reached  the  fifth  grade  cm 
qualify  if  he  is  homeless,  abandoneii 
neglected,  or  underprivUeged. 

The  city  is  Boys  Town,  Nebr..  and  tht 
founder  was  the  late  Right  Reveren(i 
Monsignor  Edward  J.  Flanagan.  He  Is 
better  know  throughout  the  world  n 
Father  Flanagan  of  Boys  Town. 

In  December  of  1917  with  a  borroweii 
S90  and  overriding  belief  that  "there  t; 
no  such  thing  as  a  bad  boy,"  he  began  a 
journey  which  was  to  culminate  with  h'c 
death  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1948  whlJ? 
serving  his  country  studying  child  wel- 
fare problems  in  Europe  at  the  reques: 
of  General  MacArthur  and  the  OS.  War 
Department. 

From  its  humble  beginnings.  Boys 
Town  has  become  a  city  of  "little  men 
which  has  reclaimed  over  9.000  young- 
sters and  turned  them  into  useful  arc 
upright  citizens.  Relying  wholly  on 
charity  and  with  no  Federal.  State,  city, 
or  church  aid  It  has  grown  and  flour- 
ished. It  now  comprises  1.500  acres  0. 
land,  of  which  900  are  under  cultivation, 
with  more  than  50  buildings. 

The  joint  resolution  and  bill  which  ! 
Introduce  to  honor  and  comm' '" 
th's  man  seek  two  things.    Thcjoi: 
olutlon  will  authorize  Father  Flaiiaaa:. 
Boys  Home  of  Boys  Town,  Nebr.,  to  ereci 
a  memorial  on   pub!i;   grounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs.    AL 
that  is  asked  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  picvide  an  appropriate  site.    Bop 
Town  would  th-jn  bear  all  the  expen.<e 
incurved  in  both  designing  and  erectini 
a  suitable  mounment. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Issuance  o(» 
special  postage  stamp  in  commemoraliot 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  foundir-^ 
of  Boys  Town. 
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Wliile  a  living  memorial  to  this  good 
and  humble  man  is  to  be  found  In  the 
hearts  of  the  thousands  of  young  men 
(rho  have  become  full  members  of  so- 
ciety through  the  vision  of  Father  Flana- 
;an.  I  fee'  it  is  appropriate  that  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  should  be  the  site  of  a 
manument  for  this  man  who  refused  to 
give  up  on  any  child  merely  because 
Mmeone  said  he  was  a  bad  boy. 

For  this  reason  I  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  acted  on  promptly  and 
favorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  joint  resolution  and  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  and  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropilalcly  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tlic  bill  iS,  2558)  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  tire  50th  anniversary 
of  the  foimding  of  Father  Flanagans 
Boys'  Home,  Boys  Town,  Nebr.,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Curtis  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hbuskai.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OHce  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  e7iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Jieprc.5cnfof(i-es  of  the  United  States  oj 
'." Tprjm  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
'.er  General  Is  authorized  and  dl- 
<  Issue  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
■..ration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
o:  ihe  founding  of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys' 
Home.  Boj-s  Town.  Nebraska.  The  stamp 
Eha;i  be  of  such  design,  submitted  on  behalf 
(/f  Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home,  as  the 
Posimaiter  General  shall  approve.  The 
Et.',aip  shall  be  of  such  denomination  as  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  determine,  shall  be 
tet  placed  on  sale  at  Boys  Town,  Nebraska, 
cc  November  6,  1967,  and  shall  be  sold  there- 
att*r  for  such  period  as  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
enl  shall  determine. 

Tne  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  112) 
authorizing  Father  Flanagan's  Boys' 
Home  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Curtis  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hrcsk.\),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Scraded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
^amtcttve.i  of  the  United  States  o/  America 
n  Congress  assembled.  That  Father  Plana- 
Fia's  Boys'  Home  of  Boys  Town.  Nebraska, 
is  authorized  to  erect  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its 
environs.  In  honor  and  commemoration  of 
Father  Edward  J.  Flanagan,  founder  of  the 
TCrld  famous  home  for  underprivileged  and 
oomeiess  boys. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorized  and  directed  to  select,  with  the 
<?rovil  of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  and 
-he  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
5  suitable  site  on  public  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  Its  environs,  upon 
which  may  be  erected  the  memorial  author- 
"W  m  the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
Jwn.  I!  the  site  selected  is  on  public  grounds 
•w.ongiag  to  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
?overnment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
'Pproval  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
«e  District  of  Columbia  shall  also  be  ob- 
tained. 

"'' /^e  design  and  plans  for  such  memo- 
.lai  Shan  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commliision  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  put  to  no 
expense  in  the  erection  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  conferred  pursuant 
to  this  Joint  resolution  shall  lapse  unless  (1) 
the  erection  of  such  memorial  Is  commenced 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  (2)  prior  to  its 
commencement  funds  are  certified  available 
in  an  amount  Eufflcient,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  insure  com- 
pletion of  the  memorial. 

Sec.  4.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  erected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciai'y,  S,  1104,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Harriet  C.  Chambei.':,  was  considered. 
Following  Its  consideration  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  inasmuch  as  this 
bill  concerns  the  conveyance  of  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  a  tract  of  certain  land,  it  was 
a  matter  more  proj^crly  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciai'y  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  2104,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  bill  ^S.  2104 1  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mis.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bills  I  introduced,  Sep- 
tember 8,  S.  2507  and  S.  2508,  direct- 
ing the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  in- 
stitute the  study,  research,  and  develop- 
ment of  underground  transmission  lines, 
that  the  name  of  the  .junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
prmting  of  the  bill  iS.  2532)  to  increase 
educational  opportunities  throughout 
the  Nation  by  providing  grants  for  the 
construction  of  elementary  and  second- 
ai-y  schools  and  supplemental  educa- 
tional centers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  name  of  tlie  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr-  Metcalf]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  iS.  24951  to  amend 
titles  10  and  37  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  'Y'ork  IMr.  Ja«ts1  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTL.AND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciai'y : 

Donald  M-  Statton,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S, 
attorney,  southern  district  of  Iowa,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Donald  A.  Wine,  resigned. 

Theodore  L.  Richling.  oi  Nebraska,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney-  district  of  Nebraska, 
term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

Emmett  E.  Shelby,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  northern  district  of 
Florida,  term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

Donald  F.  Miller,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of  Wash- 
ington, term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  wilting,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  September  29, 19C5, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  oi  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  22,  1965,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.4.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  'Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  to 
provide  grants  for  research  and  development, 
to  Increase  grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  to  require  establishment  of 
water  quality  criteria,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  John 
Campbell  McCaughey; 

S.  664.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  of  the  Klamath  and 
Modoc  Tribes  and  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snake 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  906.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  gross  and  net  tonnages  for  cer- 
tain vessels  having  two  or  more  decks,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  1111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pola  Bod- 
ensteln: 

S.  1190.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
limitations  shall  not  apply  to  certain  lands 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska: 

S.  1588.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment In  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1623.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1.  1958,  relating  to  a  continuing  study  by  the 
Sscretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  effects  of  In- 
secticides, herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other 
pesticides  upon  flsh  and  wildlife  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  losses  to  this  resource; 

S.  1764.  -*n  act  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Umta  National  Forest  In  the  State  of 
Utah,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

S.  1975.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northern 
Pacific  Halibut  Act  in  order  to  provide  cer- 
tain facilities  for  the  International  Pacific 
Halibut  Commission: 

S.  1988.  An  act  to  provide  fdr  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and    requesting    the    President    to    extend 
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tbrough  1966  his  proclamation  of  a  period 
io  "See  the  United  States."  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee tMr.  FuLBBiGHTl  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week  rel- 
ative to  our  operations  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  many  words  have  been  spoken 
in  reference  to  that  speech  in  the 
Chamber.  However,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  reception  eivcn  the  speech 
outside  the  halls  of  Congress  was  some- 
what warmer  than  the  reception  given 
it  by  certain  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Benning- 
ton Banner,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  entitled  'Senator  FtaBRicHT's 
Unpleasant  Truths." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Tfas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CENAIOl   FrLE«lGKI'S    UNPIEASANT    TBCTHS 

It  wta  be  surprising  If  Senator  PtrLsaioHT's 
nlDCltbuitiriS  statement  of  last  weelt  on  U.S. 
policy  m  tne  Dominican  Republic  doesn't 
produce  a  profound  chill  In  his  relations 
i-ith  the  White  House. 

Senator  FX-ubricht.  to  be  sure,  wa*  care- 
ful to  blame  what  he  considers  gross  mls- 
aicdUce  of  the  Dominican  crisis  on  the 
Prsslden-'s  advisers.  Yet  It  Is  hardly  flat- 
tering to  President  Johnson  to  say  that  he 
was  pushed  bf  his  subordinates  into  an  un- 
}ustiied  military  adventure,  and  into  mls- 
rtprejecUng  the  facts  to  the  American  peo- 
ple 

The  burden  of  the  Senate  foreign  policy 
obalrman's  argument  Is  that  the  marines 
were  sent  Into  Santo  Domingo  last  AprU  not. 
as  the  President  claimed,  to  save  American 
lives  but  to  prevent  "a  retpurn  to  power  of 
Jiinn  Bosch  or  of  a  government  controlled 
by  Bosch's  party,  the  Dominican  Revolution- 
ary Party." 

He  contends  ttirther  that  estimates  of 
Communist  Influence  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  were  grossly  exaggerated  and  that 
evidence  doesnt  verify  the  administration's 
isserUon  that  the  revolution  was  in  dajiger 
ol  being  taisen  over  by  Communlat  elements 
when  we  Intervened. 

Senator  FiaBwoHT  also  raised  other  Im- 
portant questions  that  our  Latin  American 
policymakers  would  do  well  to  ponder  before 
they  advise  the  President  to  Intervene  tn 
saother  revolution.  Most  Important.  Sen- 
ator FtruaicHT  aslcs  whether  the  adminis- 
tration's reaction  to  the  Dominican  crisis  Is 
part  of  a  broader  shift  to  Its  attitudes 
toward  Latin  American  countries. 

He  maltes  It  clear  that  social  revolution  Is 
inevitable  '»n  Latin  America,  and  that  the 
United  States  can  use  Its  power  to  Influence 
the  choice  the  Latin  Americans  maJt".  This 
choice,  more  often  than  not,  will  be  between 
corrupt  military  dictatorships  and  social 
revolutionary  parties. 

"Since  ]-ust  about  every  revolutionary 
movement  is  Ukely  to  atuact  Communist 
support,  at  least  In  the  beginning,"  the 
Senator  declared,  "the  approach  followed  In 
the  Dominican  Republic.  If  consistently  pur- 
sued, mtiat  Inevitably  make  us  the  enemy 
of  all  revolutions  and  therefore  the  ally  of 
all  the  unpopular  and  corrupt  oligarchies 
of  the  hemisphere." 

The  United  States  must  decide,  he  sug- 
gested, "whether,  by  supporting  reform,  we 
bolster  the  popular  non-Communist  left,  or 
whether,    by    supporting   unpopular    oligar- 


chies we  drive  the  rising  generation  of  edu- 
cated and  patriotic  young  Latin  Americana 
to  an  embittered  and  hostile  form  of  com- 
munism like  that  of  Fidel  Castro." 

Predictably,  the  words  had  hardly  left  Sen- 
ator PtJLBaiGHT's  mouth  before  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  soft  on  communism,  but  these 
charges  In  no  way  detract  from  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Issues  he  iias  raised.  Interven- 
tion In  the  affairs  of  nnother  nation,  as 
the  United  States  often  loudly  proclaims.  Is 
an  extreme  and  not  easily  justlfled  course 
of  action.  The  lessons  learned  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  should  make  us  think 
twice  before  trying  It  again. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  one  might 
perhaps  question  the  propriety  of  such  a 
frontal  ,ittnck  by  the  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
policies  of  a  Democratic  president.  But  the 
circumstances  in  this  case  are  not  normal, 
first,  because  the  Republican  leadership  in 
Congress  Is  too  Illiberal  to  make  the  point 
that  Ft'LBaiOKT  has  made,  and  second,  be- 
cause the  issue  raised  by  our  Dominican 
adventure  Is  far  too  Important  to  be  stifled 
by  a  senseless  consensus. 

It  can  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  make  sufficient  allowances  for 
the  political  dilemma  which  the  Johnson 
administration  faced  m  the  Dominican 
crisis.  Obviously  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers were  strongly  motivated  by  a  morbid 
fear  of  what  would  happen  to  the  Demo- 
crats' political  fortunes  If  they  permitted 
the  establishment  of  "another  Cuba  "  Ncj 
doubt  they  reasoned  that  even  In  a  l-ln-20 
chance  of  a  Communist  takeover  was  a  risk 
to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 

But  this  Is  a  pretty  poor  excuse  for  a  de- 
cision that  alined  us  with  the  enemies  of 
reform,  violated  our  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  rendered  our  Latin  American  alms 
deeply  suspect  among  liberals  everywhere. 
Fn.BRiOHT  IS  right  when  he  says  the  John- 
son administration  should  have  had  the 
sense  and  the  courage  to  take  the  minimal 
risk  entailed  In  casting  our  lot  with  the 
forces  of  social  Justice. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  The  Bennington  Banner, 
it  may  be  recalled,  won  first  prize  last 
spring  for  being  the  best  made-up  and 
best  established  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  circulation.  I  be- 
lieve the  editorial,  whether  one  agrees 
with  all  it  contains  or  not.  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  how  this  small  'Vennont  news- 
paper happened  to  win  over  all  the  other 
publications  in  the  United  States,  both 
large  and  small, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CL.ARK.  Is  the  Senator  putting 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  about  the  Do- 
minican situation  from  a  Bennington. 
Vt..  newspaper? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  It  is  a 
well  written  editorial,  and  it  relates  to 
the  speech  which  was  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(Mr.  PI.T.BHIOHT].  last  week. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  found  myself  In 
complete  agreement  with  the  editorial, 
which  I  thought  was  very  constructive. 
I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
also  in  accord. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  made  a  few  remarks 
the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  while  I 
thought  the  President  was  Justlfled  in 
taking  some  action  that  night — I  think 
he  would  probably  have  been  negligent 
had  he  not  taken  some  action — I  agreed 


with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
there  were  a  good  many  uimece.wars' 
mistakes  made  before  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment was  finally  established,  pri- 
marilv  by  backing  the  wrong 

Mr.  CLARK.    Horse? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  wrong  personalitj 
to  start  with,  and  certain  other  mlstaltes 
which  I  do  not  Intend  to  itemize. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Vermont. 

PEACEMAKING  IN  ASLA 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mediate reaction  of  the  United  States  to 
the  war  between  Pakistan  and  India, 
and  to  the  Chinese  border  demands  upon 
India,  has  been  one  of  admirable  re- 
straint. President  Johnson  and  his  for- 
eign policy  advisers  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  finesse  and  sophistication  they 
have  shown  in  dealing  with  this  grave 
crisis  in  the  Asian  subcontinent. 

In  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  contributes 
a  brilliant  article,  entitled  "Peacemaking 
in  Asia,"  In  which  he  gives  the  Johnson 
administration  the  credit  due  it  for  the 
initial  steps  taken  thus  far  in  dealln* 
with  the  delicate  diplomatic  problems 
posed  by  this  unfortunate  war, 

I   ask   unanimous   consent    that  the 

Kraft  column  be  printed  In  the  Recom 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlci? 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 

as  follows: 

Peacsmakinc  in  Asia 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Victory  a  la  Hitler  and  Napoleon,  victory 
that  means  seized  capitals  and  subdusl 
countries,  la  not  In  the  cards  In  the  Indim 
subcontinent.  Given  the  terrain,  the  ela 
oF  the  forces,  and  the  state  of  the  local  ir. 
the  worst  likely  military  trouble  Is  Inten- 
stSed  flghting  ending  In  the  kind  of  noneai 
that  has  characterized  almost  all  frontier 
struggles  In  the  postwar  era. 

But  there  Is  a  serious  diplomatic  dsmgw 
that  could  materialize  within  a  month.  I; 
would  be  possible  for  Russia  to  emerge  from 
the  present  troubles  as  the  dominant  <llpli>- 
matlc  power  In  India.  China  could  emerp 
as  the  dominant  diplomatic  power  In  Pall- 
Stan.  It  Is  against  that  awful  outcomt  '^-i' 
American  diplomacy  must  be  mobllufi 

So  lor  It  can  be  said  that  the  adm;ii,.'''- 
tlon  has  met  the  test  with  remarkable  sopi;!- 
ticatlon.  It  has  shown  a  clear  appreclal'.o: 
of  what  has  been  going  on.  it  has  scrupu- 
lously avoided  pajilcky  reactions  and  U2i- 
lateral  moves  that  could  only  make  mattm 
worse.  It  has  even  avoided  that  fatal  com- 
bination that  has  been  the  hallmarli  of 
American  diplomacy  through  the  decade*- 
the  combination  of  force  and  unctuous  recti- 
tude. 

On  one  side,  the  Indian  side,  of  the  qa«- 
rel.  this  coimtry  has  for  once  resisted  Hi* 
temptation  to  Indulge  In  an  orgy  of  Chua- 
baiting.  Unlike  the  Pakistanis,  Indians,  »iM 
Russians  who  have  all  been  doing  the  tUA 
of  things  that  make  the  Chinese  look  1" 
feet  tall,  the  United  States  has  been  patleni 
and  moderate.  , 

The  strongest  official  statement  aboc. 
Chinese  Intervention  made  by  the  t;nltK 
States  was  a  remark  made  last  week  »?  *-■ 
Secretary  of  SUte  after  glrtng  testlmoar 
to  the  Congress.  Because  it  produced  oic- 
ner  headlines  of  an  American  warning  * 
Pelplng,  the  statement  is  worth  reproduoaj 
m  full.  ^^ 

Mr.  Rusk  was  asked  about  charges  to* 
Communist  Chine  has  been  "egging  on  i" 
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Sgbt  on  the  subcontinent.  In  a  reply  of 
studied  mildness,  he  said :  "I  think  there  are 
liiose  who  feel  that  China  Is  trying  to  fish 
m  troubled  waters  here.  Our  own  advice 
;o  Pelplng  would  be  not  to  do  that  and  to 
say  cut  of  it  and  give  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  a  chance  to  settle 
this  matter." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  quarrel,  the 
Pakistani  side,  this  country  has  resisted  the 
.tcti  to  make  moral  Judgments  about  the 
Sjishmlr  Issue.  Instead  of  trying,  se  the 
Pakistanis  put  It,  to  solve  the  problem  rather 
-.baa  the  symptoms,  Washington  has  kept 
Its  rlKliteousness  under  firm  control.  The 
riosest  this  country  has  come  to  a  pro- 
nouncement on  Kashmir  was  again  the  com- 
aent  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after 
testimony  on  the  Hill  last  week. 

HIS  words  were  remarkable  for  measured 
-are.  And  once  again,  because  they  were 
widely  misinterpreted,  they  are  worth  citing. 

ilr.  Rusk  was  asked  about  a  plebiscite  that 
would  achieve  self-determination  on  Kash- 
:alr  He  said:  "We  have  expressed  our  views 
OT  that  subject  over  the  years.  That  Is  part 
of  a  general  problem  of  solution  of  outstand- 
ing Issues  between  India  and  Pakistan.  We 
odieve  that  these  matters  should  be  taken 
up  and  resolved  by  peaceful  means.  We  do 
not  believe  they  should  be  resolved  by  force." 

With  this  country  keeping  Its  tone  meas- 
ured, the  Russians  and  Chinese,  far  from 
iconng  great  gains  as  the  beaky  hawks  would 
assert,  have  overreached  themselves.  The 
Chinese,  fearful  that  a  settlement  of  sorts 
might  be  In  the  works.  Issued  their  ultl- 
atatums  In  the  evident  hope  of  preventing 
Pakistan  from  coming  to  terms.  Lacking 
the  capacity  for  truly  serious  action  on  the 
ground,  they  have  been  obliged  to  extend  the 
ultimatum.  It  Is  now  not  easy  to  see  how 
they  will  emerge  without  a  simultaneous  loss 
.!(  prestige,  and  a  new  confirmation  of  their 
role  as  chief  International  troublemaker. 

For  their  part,  the  Russians,  after  Issuing 
the  kind  of  warnings  bound  to  incite  Pelplng, 
iiave  pulled  the  grandstand  play  of  calling 
.'or  a  meeting  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  rep- 
resentatives In  Moscow.  If  it  comes  off  at 
111,  which  Is  extremely  doubtful.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  how  a  Moscow  meeting  can  yield  con- 
crete results.  Par  from  making  the  most 
ol  an  opportunity,  the  Russians  seem  merely 
to  be  underlining  their  own  limitations, 
TSey  may  end  up  with  egg  all  over  their  face. 

The  lesson  here  Is  not  simply  Milton's 
Homily  that  "they  also  serve  who  only  stand 
ind  wait";  that,  after  all,  was  an  ode  to 
hUndnesa.  The  true  lesson,  the  lesson  for 
those  who  would  see  In  the  dark.  Is  that  in 
tais  country's  contacts  with  the  Chinese 
"ommunlsts,  the  bellicose  reaction  Is  almoet 
i^ways  the  wrong  reaction.  The  right  pol- 
icy Is  to  turn  to  account  against  the  Chl- 
:tese  the  mlasmlc  political  swaroiM  that 
;nnge  the  Asian  heartland.  And  nowhere 
■i  that  more  true  than  In  that  other  Asian 
"•ouble  spot  that  we  all  know  In  our  bones 
li  dimly  related  to  the  crista  in  the  subcon- 
tinent— Vietnam. 
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SPECIAL  INDEMNITY  INSURANCE 
FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE  ARMED 
FORCES     SER-VING     IN     COMBAT 

ZONES 

^  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
^re  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2127)  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  provide  special  indem- 
^ty  insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
forces  serving  In  combat  zones,  and  for 
Mer  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
iJ  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
That  (a»  chapter  18  of  title  38,  Dnlted 
■s-ate«  Code.   Is   amended   by   redesignating 


"Subchapter  ni — General"  thereof  as  "Sub- 
chapter IV — General  "  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  subchapter  II  thereof  the 
following  new  subchapter  III: 

"SUBCKAFTCR   m — SEaviCEUEN'S   CROtTP    LITS 
INSCRANCE 

"5  765.  Definitions 

"Pot  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  The  term  "active  duty'  means  full- 
time  duty  as  a  commissioned  or  warrant 
officer,  or  as  an  enlisted  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  under  a  call  or  order  to  duty 
that  does  not  specify  a  period  of  thirty  days 
or  less, 

"(2)  The  term  'member'  means  a  person 
on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed  services  In 
a  commissioned,  warrant,  or  enlisted  rank 
or  grade, 

"(3)  The  term  'uniformed  services'  means 
the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps. 
Coast  Guard.  Public  Health  Service,  and  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration. 
"S  766.  Eligible  Insurance  companies 

"(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  tJjS.C.  5),  to  pur- 
chase from  one  or  more  life  Insurance  com- 
panies a  policy  or  policies  of  group  life  In- 
surance to  provide  the  benefits  specified  In 
this  subchapter.  Each  such  life  Insurance 
company  must  ( 1 1  be  licensed  to  Issue  life 
insurance  In  each  of  the  fifty  States  of  the 
United  States  and  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  (2)  as  of  the  most  recent  Decem- 
ber 31  for  which  Information  Is  available  to 
the  Administrator,  have  In  effect  at  least 
1  per  centum  ol  the  total  amount  of  group 
life  Insurance  which  all  life  Insurance  com- 
panies have  In  effect  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  life  Insurance  company  or  com- 
panies Issuing  such  policy  or  policies  shall 
establish  an  administrative  office  at  a  place 
and  under  a  name  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  arrange  with 
the  life  Insurance  company  or  companies 
Issuing  any  policy  or  policies  under  this  sub- 
chapter to  reinsure,  under  conditions  ap- 
proved by  him.  portions  of  the  total  amount 
of  Insurance  under  such  policy  or  policies 
with  such  other  life  Insurance  companies 
(Which  meet  qualifying  criteria  set  forth 
by  the  Administrator)  as  may  elect  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  reinsurance. 

"(dl   The  Administrator  may  at  any  time 
discontinue  any  policy  or  policies  which  he 
has  purchased  from  any  Insurance  company 
under  this  subchapter. 
■'!  767.  Persons  Insured;  amoimt 

"(a)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  purchased 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  766  of 
this  title  shall  automatically  insure  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  on  active 
duty  against  death  In  the  amount  of  SIO.OOO 
from  the  first  day  of  such  duty,  or  from  the 
date  certified  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
Secretary  concerned  as  the  date  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  under  this  sub- 
chapter takes  effect,  whichever  date  is  the 
later  date,  unless  such  member  elects  In 
writing  (1)  not  to  be  Insured  under  this 
subchapter,  or  (2)  to  be  Insured  In  the 
amount  of  t5,000. 

"(b)  If  any  member  elects  not  to  be  In- 
sured under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  in- 
sured m  the  amoimt  of  »6,000,  he  may  there- 
after be  Insured  under  this  subchapter  or 
Insured  In  the  amoimt  of  810,000  under 
this  subchapter,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon 
written  application,  proof  of  good  health,  and 
compliance  with  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator. 

"1768.  Termination  of  coverage;  conversion 
"Each  policy  purchased  under  this  rub- 
chapter  shall  contain  a  provision.  In  terms 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  to  the  effect 
that  any  insurance  thereunder  on  any  mem- 
ber of   the  uniformed  services  shall   cease 


(except  in  the  case  of  members  absent  with- 
out leave)  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  his  separation  or  release  from  active 
duty,  and  that  dtirlng  the  period  such  In- 
surance Is  in  force  the  insured  upon  request 
to  the  administrative  office  established  under 
subsection  768 (b)  of  this  title  shall  be 
furnished  a  list  of  life  Insurance  companies 
participating  In  the  program  established 
under  this  subchapter  and  upon  written 
application  {within  such  period)  to  the  par- 
ticipating company  selected  by  the  Insured 
and  payment  of  the  required  premiums  be 
granted  Insurance  without  a  medical  ex- 
amination on  a  plan  then  currently  written 
by  such  company  which  does  not  provide  for 
the  payment  of  any  sum  less  than  the  face 
value  thereof  or  for  the  payment  of  an 
additional  amount  as  premiums  If  the  In- 
sured engages  In  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  replace  the  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  in  effect  on  the  In- 
sured's life  under  this  subchapter.  In  addi- 
tion to  life  Insurance  companies  participat- 
ing In  the  program  established  under  this 
subchapter,  such  list  shall  Include  additional 
life  Insurance  companies  (not  so  partici- 
pating) which  meet  qualifying  crlterta, 
terms,  and  conditions  established  by  the 
Administrator  and  agree  to  sell  Insurance  to 
members  and  former  members  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. In  the  case  of  any  member  who  Is 
absent  without  leave  for  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty-one  days.  Insurance  under  this 
subchapter  shall  cease  as  of  the  date  such 
absence  commenced.  Any  such  member  so 
absent  without  leave,  upon  return  to  duty, 
may  again  be  Insured  under  this  subchapter, 
but  only  11  he  compiles  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  section  767  (bl  of  this 
section. 

"5769.  Deductions,  payment;  Investment; 
expenses 

"(a I  During  any  period  In  which  a  member 
Is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  Administrator  under  section 
766  of  this  title,  there  shall  be  deducted  each 
month  from  his  basic  or  other  pay  until 
separation  or  release  from  active  duty  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administrator 
(which  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  mem- 
bers) as  the  share  of  the  cost  attributable 
to  insuring  such  memlier  under  such  policy, 
less  any  cost  traceable  to  the  extra  hazard 
of  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  service. 
Any  amount  not  deducted  from  the  basic 
or  other  pay  of  a  member  Insured  under  this 
subchapter  while  on  active  duty,  if  not 
otherwise  paid,  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
proceeds  of  any  Insurance  thereafter  payable. 
The  initial  monthly  amount  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  charged  under  this 
subsection  for  insurance  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  be  continued  from  year  to  year, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  redeter- 
mine such  monthly  amount  from  time  to 
time  In  accordance  with  experience.  No 
refunds  will  be  made  to  any  member  of  any 
such  amount  properly  deducted  from  his 
basic  or  other  pay  to  cover  the  Insurance 
granted  under  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  For  each  month  for  which  any  mem- 
ber Is  BO  insured,  there  shall  be  contributed 
from  the  appropriation  made  lor  his  pay 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Administrator 
and  certified  to  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
be  the  cost  of  such  Insurance  which  Is  trace- 
able to  the  extra  haaard  of  active  duty  In 
the  tmlformed  services.  Such  cost  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  on  the 
basis  of  the  excess  mortality  suffered  by 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  Insured  under  this  sub- 
chapter above  that  Incurred  by  the  male 
civilian  population  of  the  United  States  of 
the  same  age  as  the  median  age  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  (disregarding  a 
fraction  of  a  year)  as  shown  by  the  records 
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of  Ihc  uniformed  services,  tlie  primary  In- 
surer or  insurers,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  together 
»1Ui  the  moft  current  esttmatcB  of  such 
mortality.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  make  such  adjustments  regarding  such 
contrlhutions  from  pay  approprl:uions  as 
may  be  indicated  from  actual  eKperlence. 

"lei  An  amount  equal  to  the  first  Kmount 
due  on  any  such  Insurance  may  be  advanced 
from  current  approprlntloi;s  for  active- 
service  pay  to  any  such  memher.  which 
amount  shall  constitute  a  Hen  upon  any 
service  or  other  pay  .accruing  to  the  person 
ftom  whom  such  advance  was  made  and 
shall  be  collected  therefrom  if  not  other- 
wise paid.  No  disbursing  or  certifying 
ofTicer  shall  be  responsible  for  any  loss 
incurred    by    reason    of    such    advance. 

•■(di  1 1 )  The  sums  withheld  from  the  basic 
or  other  pay  of  memhors  under  subsection 
(ft)  of  this  section,  and  the  sums  contributed 
from  appropriations  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  together  with  the  Income 
derived  from  any  dividends  or  premium 
rJite  adjustments  received  from  insurers 
shall  he  deposited  to  the  credit  of  a  revolv- 
ing fund  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  All  premium  paymenu  and 
extra  hazard  c«"  en  any  insurance  policy 
rr  policies  purchasf.H  under  section  766  of 
this  title  and  the  .-ulmlnlstratlve  cost  to  the 
Veterans'  Admlni.=tration  of  Insurance  issued 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid  from 
the  revolving  fund 

"(21  The  AamJnlstrator  la  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  such 
iimounts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
Rtlministrative  costs  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  i([i5urance  Issued  under  this 
subchapter  and  all  current  premium  pay- 
ments and  exirii  hazard  costs  on  any  insur- 
ance poUcv  or  policies  purchased  under  sec- 
lion  Tee  of  this  title.  The  Secret--!ry  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  invest  In  and  to 
sell  and  retire  special  Interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  0nlted  States  for  the  account 
.It  the  revolving  fund.  Such  obllKailons 
Ifsued  for  this  purpose  shall  have  maturities 
dxcd  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
fund  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  market  yield  (computed  by 
0\e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis 
of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of 
the  calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date 
of  issuei  on  all  marketable  mterest-beartng 
obligations  of  the  United  states  then  form' 
ing  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not 
due  or  callable  until  after  the  expiration  of 
four  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month;  except  that  where  such  average  mar- 
ket yield  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
obligation  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  I  per  centum  nearest  sttch  market 
vleld. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine  the 
administrative  costs  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration which  In  his  Judgment  are  properly 
allocable  to  insiu-ance  issued  under  this  sub- 
chapter and  shall  transfer  such  cost  from 
the  revolving  fund  to  the  appropriation 
■General  operating  expenses.  Veterans' 
Administration'. 

"5  770.  Beneficiaries:  payment  of  Insurance 
"IB)  Any  amount  of  Insurance  under  this 
subchapter  in  force  on  any  member  or  former 
member  on  the  date  of  his  death  shall  be 
paid,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  valid  claim 
therefor,  to  the  person  or  persons  surviving 
at  the  date  of  his  death.  In  the  following 
order  of  precedence : 

"First,  to  the  beneOclary  or  beneficiaries 
as  the  member  or  former  member  may  have 
designated  by  a  writing  received  in  the  unl- 
(ormed  services  prior  to  such  death; 


"Second,  if  there  be  no  such  bcneSclary, 
to  the  widow  or  widower  of  such  member 
or  former  member; 

■rhird.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  member  or  former  mem- 
ber and  descendants  of  deceased  children 
by  representation: 

Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  such  member  or  former  member  or 
the  survivor  of  them; 

"Fifth,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  admlni.'itrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  member  or  former  member; 
"Sixth.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  ether 
next  of  kui  cf  such  member  or  foimer  mem- 
ber entitled  under  the  lows  of  domicile  of 
such  member  or  former  member  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

"lb)  If  any  person  otherwise  entitled  to 
pavment  under  this  section  docs  not  make 
claim  therefor  within  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  member  or  former  member,  or 
if  payment  to  such  percon  within  that  pe- 
riod is  prohibited  by  Federal  statute  or  reg- 
ulation, payment  may  he  made  in  the  order 
of  precedence  I'S  If  such  person  had  pre- 
deceased the  member  or  former  member,  and 
any  such  payment  shall  be  ti  bar  to  recovery 
by  any  other  person. 

"(c)  If.  within  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  member  or  former  member,  no  claim 
for  payment  has  been  filed  by  any  person 
entitled  under  the  order  of  procedure  set 
forth  In  this  section,  and  neither  the  Ad- 
minisirjtor  nor  the  administrative  office  es- 
tablished by  the  Insurance  cjmpany  or  com- 
panies pursuant  to  section  766ib)  of  this  title 
has  received  any  notice  that  any  such  claim 
win  be  made,  payment  may  be  made  to  a 
claimant  as  may  In  the  judgment  of  the 
.Administrator  be  equitably  entitled  thereto, 
and  such  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery 
by  any  other  person.  It.  within  four  years 
after  the  death  of  the  member  or  former 
member,  payment  has  nf.t  been  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  no  claim  for  pay- 
ment by  any  person  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion la  pending,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
referred  to  in  section  769(d). 

"(d)  The  member  may  elect  settlement  of 
insurance  under  this  subchapter  either  In  a 
lump  sum  or  m  thlrty-slx  equal  monthly 
Installments.  If  no  such  election  Is  made 
by  the  member  the  beneficiary  or  benefici- 
aries may  elect  settlement  either  In  a  lump 
sum  or  in  thirty-.slx  equal  monthly  Install- 
ments. If  the  member  has  elected  settle- 
ment m  a  lump  sum.  the  beneficiary  or  ben- 
eficiaries may  elect  settlement  In  thlrty-slx 
equal  monthly  Installments, 
"5  771.  Basic  tables  of  premiums;  readjust- 
ment of  rates 
"(a)  Each  policy  or  policies  purchased  un- 
der section  766  of  this  title  shall  Include  for 
the  first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  basic  pre- 
mium rates  by  age  which  the  Administrator 
shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic  premium 
rates  generally  charged  for  new  group  lite 
insurance  policies  Issued  to  large  employers, 
this  schedule  of  basic  premium  rates  by  age 
to  be  applied,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
m  this  section,  to  the  distribution  by  age 
of  the  amount  of  group  life  insurance  under 
the  policy  at  Its  date  of  Issue  to  determine 
an  average  basic  premium  per  51.000  of  In- 
surance. Each  policy  so  purchased  shall 
also  Include  provisions  whereby  the  basic 
rates  of  premium  determined  for  the  first 
policy  year  shall  be  continued  for  subsequent 
policy  years,  except  that  they  may  be  re- 
adjusted for  any  subsequent  year,  based  on 
the  experience  under  the  policy,  such  re- 
adjustment to  be  made  by  the  Insurance 
companv  or  companies  Issuing  the  policy 
on  a  bails  determined  by  the  Administrator 
In  advance  of  such  year  to  be  consistent 
with  the  general  practice  of  life  Insurance 
companies  under  policies  of  group  life  In- 
surance Issued  to  large  employers. 


"(b)  The  total  premiums  for  the  policy 
or  policies  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
computed  according  to  the  provisions  ol 
subsection  (ai  above  and  the  estimated  cost£ 
traceable  to  the  extra  hazard  of  active  duty 
In  the  iiniformed  services  as  determined  Ijy 
the  Administrator,  subject  to  the  proUsion 
that  such  estimated  costs  traceable  to  thf 
extra  hazard  shall  be  retroactively  readjust- 
ed annually  in  accordance  with  section 
769(b). 

"(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  In. 
elude  a  provision  that.  In  the  event  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  determines  that  ascertaining  the 
actual  age  distribution  of  the  amounts  o( 
grotip  life  Insurance  In  force  at  the  d:ite  ot 
Issue  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  of  the  Qrst 
or  any  subsequent  year  of  Insurance  there- 
under would  not  be  possible  except  at  a  dia- 
proportionately  high  expense,  the  -Admlm!- 
trator  may  approve  the  determination  of  t 
tentative  average  group  life  premium,  for 
the  first  or  any  subsequent  policy  year,  la 
lieu  of  using  the  actual  age  distribution 
Such  tentative  average  premium  rate  shall 
be  redetermined  by  the  Administrator  dur- 
ing any  policy  year  upon  request  by  the  in- 
surance company  or  companies  issuing  the 
policy,  If  experience  indicates  that  liie  as- 
sumptions made  In  determining  the  tenta  lv« 
average  premium  rate  for  that  policy  year 
were  Incorrect. 

"(d)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  stipulating  the  mnxlmuir. 
expense  and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shall  have  btfen  dele:- 
mined  by  the  Administrator  on  a  basts  con- 
sistent with  the  general  level  of  such  charge! 
made  by  life  Insurance  companies  under  pol- 
icies of  group  life  Insurance  Issued  to  lurge 
employers.  Such  maximum  charges  shnll  1» 
continued  from  year  to  year,  except  that  the 
Administrator  may  redetermine  such  mai- 
Imttm  charges  for  any  year  either  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Insurance  company  or  com- 
panies Issuing  the  policy  or  upon  wrlttej 
notice  given  by  the  Administrator  to  such 
companies  at  least  one  year  In  advance  o* 
the  beginning  of  the  year  for  which  sucb 
redetermined  maximum  charges  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

"(e)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
accounting  to  the  Administrator  not  Inter 
than  ninety  days  after  the  end  ot  each 
policy  year,  which  shall  set  forth,  in  a  font 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  III  tl» 
amounts  of  premiums  actually  accrued  un- 
der the  policy  from  Its  date  of  Issue  to  UJ< 
end  of  such  policy  year.  (2)  the  total  of  at 
mortality  and  other  claim  charges  Incurred 
for  that  period,  and  (3)  the  amounts  of  tue 
Insurers'  expense  and  risk  charge  for  dw! 
period.  Any  excess  of  the  total  of  Item  111 
over  the  sum  of  Items  (2)  and  (3)  shall  lie 
held  by  the  Insurance  company  or  coiiipanle! 
Issuing  the  policy  as  a  special  conttngencj 
reserve  to  be  used  by  such  Insurance  com- 
pany or  companies  for  charges  under  5uc6 
policy  only,  such  reserve  to  bear  mtcrest  at 
a  rate  to  be  determined  In  advance  of  eacH 
policy  year  by  the  insurance  company  of 
companies  Issuing  the  policy,  which  rat* 
shall  be  anproved  by  the  Administrator  as 
being  consistent  with  the  rates  geucrallj 
used  by  such  company  or  companies  lor  aiia- 
llar  funds  held  under  other  group  life  In- 
surance policies.  If  and  when  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  special  con- 
tingency reserve  has  attained  an  amount 
estimated  by  the  Administrator  to  make  lat- 
Isfactory  provision  for  adverse  fluctuations 
In  future  charges  under  the  policy,  a"?  f"'' 
ther  excess  shall  be  deposited  to  the  eredli 
of  the  revolving  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 766  of  this  title.  If  and  when  sucH 
policy  is  discontinued,  and  If  after  all  c'narges 
have  been  made,  there  Is  any  positive  ba-' 
anoe  remaining  In  such  special  contln?sncJ 
reserve,  such  balance  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund,  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Insurance  company  or  co"' 
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panics  issuing  the  policy  to  make  such  de- 
posit in  equ.il  monthly  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  years. 
s  772.  Benefit  certificates 

'The  -Administrator  shall  arrange  to  have 
each  member  insured  under  a  policy  pur- 
chased under  section  766  of  this  title  receive 
a  certificate  setting  forth  the  benefits  to 
winch  the  member  Is  entitled  thereunder,  to 
whom  such  benefit  shall  be  payable,  to  whom 
claims  should  be  submitted,  and  summariz- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  policy  principally 
affecting  the  member.  Sucli  certificate  shall 
he  in  lieu  of  the  certificate  which  the  insur- 
ance company  or  companies  would  otherwise 
he  required  to  Issue. 
■'}  773.  Forfeiture 

"Any  person  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason, 
Epylnc,  or  desertion,  or  who,  because  of  con- 
ecientious  objections,  refuses  to  perform 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Slates  or  refuses  to  wear  the  tinifcrm  of  such 
force,  shall  forfeit  all  rights  to  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  under  this  subchapter. 
No  such  Insurance  shall  be  poyable  for  death 
inflicted  as  a  lawful  punishment  for  crime 
or  for  military  or  naval  offense,  except  when 
inflicted  by  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
"5  774.  Advisory  Council  on  Servicemen's 
Group  Ufe  Insurance 

"There  is  hereby  established  on  Advisory 
Council  on  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury &B  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EJucation.  and  Welfare,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  each  of 
whom  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. The  Council  shall  meet  once  a 
year,  or  oftcner  at  the  call  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  shall  review  the  operations 
under  this  subchapter  and  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  matters  ot  policy  relating  to 
his  activities  thereunder. 
'!  773.  Jurisdiction  of  District  Courts 

"The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil 
itctton  or   claim   against   the   United  States 
lounded  upon  this  subchapter. 
•S776.  Effective  date 

"The  insurance  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
chapter and  the  deductions  and  contrlbu- 
Uor.s  for  that  purpose  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  designated  by  the  Administrator  and 
certified  by  him  to  each  Secretary  con- 
cerned." 

lb)  Section  211(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Cade.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "775." 
Immediately  before  "784". 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by 
redesignating  "StrncHAPTEB  III — Generai."  as 
"St-acHApTER  IV — Genebal"  and  (2)  by  in- 
Mrting  after 

"760.  Waiver  of  premium  payment  on  due 
date" 

the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER      HI — SERVICEMEN'S      GROOP      LITE 
INStTRANCE 

"Sec. 

"765.  Deamtions. 

"768  EliBible  Insurance  companies. 

'"67.  Persons  Insured:  amount. 

"768.  Termination  of  coverage;  conversion. 

"789.  Deductions;       payment:      Investment; 
expenses. 

'110.  Beneficiaries;  payment  of  Insurance. 

"771.  Basic    tables   of    premiums:    readjust- 
ment of  rates. 

"772.  Benefit  certificates. 

'■773.  Forfeiture. 

"Vi.  Advisory     Council     on     Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance. 

"775  Jurisdiction  of  District  Courts. 

"776.  Effective  date." 
Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  case  of  each  veteran  who 

lied  or  dies — 
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(1)  as  a  direct  result  of  actions  of  hostile 
forces; 

(2)  as  a  direct  result  of  an  accident  in- 
volving a  military  or  naval  aircraft  or  an 
aircraft  under  charter  to  the  Department  of 
Defeijse,  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force; 

(3)  as  a  direct  result  of  an  explosion  of  an 
instrumentality  of  war;  or 

(4 1  while  performing  service  for  which  In- 
centive pay  for  hazardous  duty  or  special 
pay  Is  autlioriycd  by  section  301.  304.  or  310 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code; 
while  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice during  the  period  from  Jantiary  1,  1957.  to 
the  dale  Immediotely  preceding  the  date  on 
which  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
projrram  Is  placed  in  effect  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 776  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  both 
dates  Inclusive,  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' AlTalrs  sh.ill  pay  a  death  gratuity  to  the 
widow  or  widower,  child  or  children,  or 
puront  or  parents  of  such  veteran,  as  provided 
ill  subsection  (b).  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing 65.000.  determined  os  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (c),  but  only  If  lA)  application  is  made 
for  such  death  gratuity  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  (B) 
the  person  or  persons  receiving  a  death  gra- 
tuity under  this  section  waive  all  future 
rights  to  death  compensation  and  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation,  under 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  such  veteran. 

(b)  Tile  death  gratuity  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  paid  to  the  following  classes 
of  persons  and  In  the  order  named — 

(1)  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  vet- 
eran. If  living; 

(2)  If  no  widow  or  widower,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  the  veteran.  If  living.  In  equal 
shares; 

(3)  if  no  widow,  widower,  or  child,  to  the 
parent  or  parents  of  the  veteran  who  last 
bore  that  relationship,  if  living.  In  equal 
shares. 

(c)(1)  The  death  gratuity  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  85.000  reduced  by  the 
aggregate  amount  of  (A)  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance  and  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  paid  or  payable  on  account  of 
the  death  of  such  veteran  and  iBi  any  death 
compensation  or  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  received  on  account  of  the 
death  of  such  veteran  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  receive  such  death  gratuity. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  two  or  more  persons 
are  eligible  for  a  death  gratuity  under  this 
section  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  same 
veteran  but  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do 
not  waive  future  death  compensation  or  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able under  title  38.  the  Administrator  shall 
pay  his  or  their  share  of  such  death  gratuity 
to  the  person  or  persons  waiving  such  com- 
pensation. However,  the  death  compensa- 
tion or  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
.sation  payable  to  any  other  person  shall  not 
be  increased  solely  as  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion and  waiver  under  this  section. 

(3)  The  right  of  any  person  to  payment 
of  a  death  gratuity  under  this  section  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  his  being  alive  to  re- 
ceive such  payment.  No  person  shall  have 
a  vested  right  to  any  such  payment  and  any 
payment  not  made  during  the  porson"s  life- 
time shall  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons 
within  the  permitted  cla.ss  next  entitled  to 
priority,  as  provided  In  subsection   (b). 

(d)  Any  terms  used  In  this  section  which 
are  defined  In  section  101  or  102(b)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  have  the  meanings 
given  to  them  by  such  section  101  or  102(b). 
except  that  (1)  the  term  "veteran"',  ss  used 
in  this  section,  includes  a  person  who  dies 
while  In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  and  (2)  the  term  "child"  shall  not 
be  limited  with  respect  to  age  or  marital 
status. 


(e)  Appropriations  made  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  "Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions" shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
death  gratuities  under  this  section. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amrndment  to  the  Hiusc  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  v.nn  be  slated. 

The  LEfisLATrvF  Clerk.  On  paac  17. 
line  26.  of  the  attached  bill.  S.  2127.  as 
pas.ted  by  the  House,  strike  out  "as  a  di- 
rect result  of  an  explosion  of  an  instru- 
mentality of  war;  or"  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  'as  a  direct  result  of  the 
extra  hazard  of  military  or  naval  service, 
as  such  hazard  may  be  dctennined  by 
the  Administrator;  or". 

Mr.  T.'^LMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
distinguished  chaii'man  of  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  I  Mr. 
TE\GtrEl.  and  also  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Insurance.  It  was  considered 
by  them  and  me  as  being  a  necessary 
prowsion.  which  broadens  the  scope  of 
the  House  amendment. 

Tlie  original  bill,  S.  2127.  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI.  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  WiLLLAMs] .  and  myself. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate.  Tlie  bill  was 
sent  to  the  other  body.  The  House  de- 
cided to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  bill,  and 
the  House  language  has  greatly  improved 
the  Senate  bill. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  Senate  adopt 
my  amendment  and  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  as  thus  amended. 

Mr.  SM.ATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  11  of  this  year,  my  very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Geoi-gia  [Mr.  TalmadceI  introduced 
S.  2127,  in  order  to  provide  special  in- 
demnity insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 
I  was  indeed  happy  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  with  him.  It  was  also  co- 
sponsored  by  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Delaware    [Mr. 

WllUAMSl. 

On  August  19  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  this  measure,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
In  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

After  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs made  improvements  in  the  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  Senator  Taimadge. 
Senator  Williams  and  myself,  the  House 
unanimously  passed  this  legislation. 

As  it  is  true  in  the  legislative  process 
of  the  Congress  each  body  makes  im- 
provements in  legislation  before  it  is 
finally  enacted. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  [Mr.  Teague)  and  the 
msmbers  of  his  committee,  for  doing  a 
remarkable  job  in  further  improving  this 
legislation  so  that  today  we  have  before 
us  a  bill  to  provide  needed  protection 
for  those  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
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In  discussing  the  Improvements  and 
changes  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives «-ilh  Senator  Talmadge  and 
Senator  Willi««s.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  the  House  amendments  and 
send  the  measure  forthwith  to  the  Presi- 
dent hopefully  for  his  approval. 

The  bill  as  presently  before  us  pro- 
vides a  group  life  insurance  plan  for  all 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  on 
active  duty  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  designated  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Coverage  is  automatic  with  the  serv- 
iceman being  required  to  take  aXBrmatlve 
action  to  remove  himself  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  coverage  prortded  is  $10,000  or 
S5.000.  Premium  rates  for  the  service- 
men are  expected  to  be  $2  a  month  for 
the  SIO.OOO  policy  and  SI  per  month  for 
the  $5,000  policy.  These  premiums  would 
be  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  service- 
men by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
remitted  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

All  costs  traceable  to  extra  hazards  of 
servicemen  will  be  ixjme  by  the  Govern- 
ment, otherwise  the  program  wpuld  be 
;elf-3ustalning  with  the  deductions  that 
I  have  previously  referred  t-o. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  measure. 
;:  an  individual  has  a  service-connected 
disability,  he  would  be  eligible  for  a  com- 
mercial policy  without  medical  examina- 
tion, and  in  addition  would  be  eligible  for 
a  SIO.OOO  disabled  veterans'  insurance 
policy  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. In  the  latter  case  he  must 
apply  lor  the  policy  within  1  year  of  the 
dace  01  the  establishment  of  the  service- 
connected  disability. 

Another  important  Improvement  made 
In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  pro- 
vides for  the  period  January  1,  1967.  and 
continuing  until  the  effective  date  of  the 
group  Insurance  plan  a  maximum  death 
gratuity  of  SS.OOO  to  a  widow,  child  or 
children  and  the  parents  of  individuals 
who  served  during  this  period  in  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
who  lost  their  lives  under  certain  hazard- 
ous conditions  as  a  result  of  such 
service. 

This  gratuity  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation.  National  Service  Life 
Insurance,  or  U.S.  Government  life  In- 
surance payable  in  the  particular  case. 

I  feel  that  this  much-needed  legisla- 
tion warrants  the  prompt  and  final 
action  by  the  Congre.ss  to  provide  for 
those  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  mak- 
ing great  sacrifices  in  defending  this 
coimtr^'s  freedom  as  well  as  that  of  the 
free  world 

Knowing  that  we  care  at  home  about 
the  future  welfare  of  our  Armed  Forces 
personnel  and  their  dependents  certain- 
ly would  do  much  toward  bolstering  their 
spirits  at  times  when  many  of  us  have  a 
tendency  to  forget  and  take  for  granted 
the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy  today  as  a 
result  of  the  services  they  are  rendering 
to  our  country. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the 
Senate  accept  the  House  amendments 
and  send  the  blU  forthwith  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  signature. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  In  the  chairs . 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI. 

The  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  concurring  in 
the  House  amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  of  the  House,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


CEASE-FIRE  IN  THE  INDO-PAKISTAN 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
cease-fire  which  appears  to  have  been 
achieved  Ln  the  Indo-Palcistan  dispute  is 
an  event  of  great  magnitude  for  the  or- 
derly and  peaceful  management  of  inter- 
national conflicts.  It  brings  renewed 
hope  in  the  efficacy  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  as  a  major  instrument 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  To  be 
sure,  the  basic  problem  of  Kashmir  re- 
mains to  be  resolved.  To  be  sure,  the 
cease-fire  may  not  hold  Indefinitely.  But 
neither  factor  detracts  from  the  achieve- 
ment. The  cease-fire  reflects,  may  I  say, 
great  credit  both  on  India  and  Paliistan 
and  on  the  policies  of  every  government 
represented  on  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council.  It  is  the  best  possible 
response  not  only  to  the  immediate  fight- 
ing between  India  and  Pakistan  but  to 
those  who  would  fish  in  troubled  waters. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  I 
want  to  say,  fui'ther,  that  President 
Johnson  has  guided  our  limited  but  sig- 
nificant part  In  this  matter  with  policies 
of  exceptional  wisdom  and  great  good 
sense. 

In  their  cautious  and  restrained  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  our  outstanding 
Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  have  made  a  highly 
significant  contribution  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  the  Indo-Psddstan  sub- 
continent, to  the  forestalling  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  chaos  in  Asia  and  to  the  gen- 
eral strengthening  of  the  prospect  for 
International  action  for  peace  through 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  MP.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  in  expressing  gratifica- 
tion over  what  has  happened.  It  Is 
especially  significant  because  It  again 
establishes  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of 
desuetude  because  of  Its  financial 
troubles 

We  are  all  Indebted  to  President  John- 
son and  to  Urilted  Nations  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  for  the  part  they 
played  In  avoidance  of  what  could  have 
led  to  the  terrible  conflagration  of  a  war 
much  broader  than  the  conflict  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  in  the  revival  of 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  In  a  most 
significant  way. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that 
the  outcome  of  the  difficulties  between 
India    and    Pakistan     Indicates    quite 


strongly  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
approach  through  the  United  Nations 
and.  In  effect,  emphasizes  that  the  idea 
of  unilateral  intervention  on  our  part 
was  not  the  correct  procedure  but,  raUier, 
that  it  was  multilateral  intervention,  In  a 
sense,  through  dependence  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
which,  in  this  Instance.  I  am  Informed, 
was  unanimous  in  its  outlook. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  grateful  to  tlie 
Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  United  Nations.  Secretary 
General  U  Thant.  President  Johnson,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
many  other  nations  who  have  partici- 
pated in  bringing  about  a  cessation  of  the 
murderous  hostilities  between  India  and 
Pakistan. 

This  action  illustrates  the  power  of 
concerted  effort  by  men  and  nations  of 
good  will.  It  also  illustrates  once  again 
the  vitality  and  urgent  necessity  for  a 
world  organization  such  as  the  United 
Nations.  I  commend  that  organization 
and  the  principle  of  collective  security 

I  applaud  the  existence  of  a  world  or- 
ganization where  debate  and  consulta- 
tion among  nations  can  occur — indeed, 
where  debate  even  between  nations  en- 
gaging In  hostilities  on  the  battlefield  can 
occur. 

I  also  applaud  the  existence  of  a  world 
organization  in  which  the  power  of  world 
opinion  can  be  focused.  Once  again  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  members  thereof, 
in  bringing  about  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, demonstrates  the  necessity  and  the 
urgency  for  the  existence  of  such  an  or- 
ganization. 

DEDICATION  OP  EISENHOWER  COL- 
LEGE. SENECA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, an  event  occurred  in  the  State  of 
New  York  which  I  believe  desen-es  the 
attention  of  Congress.  The  first  college 
named  after  our  former  Pre-sident. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  was  dedicated  at 
Seneca  Falls.  N.Y.,  which  lies  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  State,  near  beautiful  Caj-uga 
Lake,  some  30  miles  from  Syracuse. 

The  college  is  headed  by  Dr.  Earl  J 
McOrath,  former  Federal  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Speaking  at  the  dedication  were  many 
distinguished  leaders,  Including,  of 
course,  former  President  Eisenhower, 
and  Governor  Rockefeller,  of  our  State. 

I  had  planned  to  be  there  but  was  un- 
able to  do  so  because  of  the  possibllltj 
of  a  vote  on  the  immigration  bill,  which 
is  of  critical  importance  to  my  Stat*. 
and  the  need  for  various  negotiations  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  the  college  Is  most  en- 
terprising. It  is  a  voluntary  college— 
an  Independent  college,  as  it  were.  It 
will  operate  in  a  completely  nonsectarlan 
way.  It  proposes  to  pursue  an  acceler- 
ated year-round,  trimester  plan,  giving 
imusual  opportunities  to  Its  students- 
It  will  emphasize  not  only  the  liberal 
arts  but  also  political  science,  and  as  w* 
would  expect  world  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  millions  of 
other  Americans  in  gratification  over  the 
fact  that  such  a  college  has  been  Initl- 
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aced  In  the  name  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  to  wish  for  it — as  I  am  sure 
will  all  Americans — a  future  of  prosper- 
ity, success,  and  eminence  in  the  field  of 
higher  education. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  Associated  Press  news  story  of  the 
iiound-breaking  which  appeared  In  to- 
days  Baltimore  Sun,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  college's  purpose  as  contained  in 
the  liooklet,  "A  College  of  Special  Prom- 

!.?<!." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  tile  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Sept.  22, 

1966] 
Ps.jLD  Ike  Breaks  Ground  »ob  Ebenhowcr 

COLLEGX 

Se?<ec/i  Falls,  N.Y.,  September  21 . — ^Former 
President  Dwlglit  D.  Elsenhower  broke 
^ound  today  tor  a  college  named  after  him 
and  pronounced  it  an  honor  that  "will  be 
with  me  every  day  of  my  life." 

Speaking  at  ceremonies  on  the  site  of 
Elsenhower  College,  the  former  Chief  Execu- 
tive said  "the  liberal  arts  college  Is  the  key 
to  the  understanding  and  exercise  of  real 
citizenship.  I  feel  we  must  have  more  of 
them." 

NO    GBEATER    HONOR 

Elsenhower  College,  scheduled  to  open  in 
1967.  Is  to  be  a  4-year,  liberal  arts  institution. 

The  one-time  President  told  an  estimated 
:3.000  persons  gathered  at  the  265-acre  site 
eist  of  here,  that  he  could  think  of  no  greater 
honor  than  having  the  college  named  lor 
him. 

'  This  honor  that  is  accorded  me  will  be 
»lth  me  every  day  of  my  life,"  he  said 

The  74-year-old  former  Cliief  Executive 
5Aid  he  disagreed  with  those  who  prophesied 
that  small  liberal  arts  colleges  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  He  said  the  liberal  arts  college 
should  "seek  its  natural  habitat  in  the  rural 
Areas.  Let  the  big  universities  go  to  the 
ciUes." 

He  sold  such  colleges  would  develop  in  the 
■ :  ;int  mora!  standards  and  'a  feeling  of 
rr.-.tnmodatlon  for  under.standlng  his  fellow 
citizens." 

President  Joimson  sent  a  telegram  of  con- 
gratulations praising  officials  who  named  the 
college  In  honor  of  "a  man  who  has  spent  his 
lifetime  in  educational  endeavor." 

GRCrrXD    B7    ROCKErZXLERS 

Mr.  Elsenhower  flew  here  from  his  Gettys- 
burg. Pa.,  farm  and  was  greeted  by  Gov.  and 
Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

He  was  Introduced  by  his  friend  and  occa- 
sional golfing  companion,  comedian  Bob 
Hope.  The  former  President  laughed  heartl- 
iy  In  response  to  several  quips  by  Hope. 

"This  is  a  great  Idea,  tills  college."  Hope 
said,  oddlngt 

Out  future  Republicans  have  to  come 
•ram  some  place.  Where  else  but  in  America 
could  a  man  In  command  of  our  armies,  lead- 
er of  our  country,  and  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
education,  wind  up  in  Seneca  Palls  shoveling 
airt." 

Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  former  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  will  serve  as  chancellor 
of  Elsenhower  College.  The  coUege.  which 
overlooks  Cayuga  Lake,  eventually  will  pro- 
vide for  an  enrollment  of  about  1.500  stu- 
dents. 

Snt  Spictal  Emphases 
First,  last,  and  always,  the  main  objective 
of  Elsenhower  CoUege  will  be  high  quality 
education.  Lessons  from  the  past  will  be 
ippUed;  the  mistakes  avoided.  In  six  main 
ireas  of  policy  and  procedure,  the  focus  will 
!>•  on  new  contemj)orary  keys  for  quality 
wlucation. 
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I.  World  outlook:  "The  entire  corporate 
life  of  Elsenhower  College  will  reflect  the  fact 
that  we  live  today  in  an  International  com- 
munity In  which  provincial  thought  and  be- 
havior are  as  oulm'^ded  as  Ptolemaic  astron- 
omy. The  graduates  of  Elsenhower  College 
win  live  in  a  world  completely  different  from 
that  of  their  grandfathers.  Already  they  can 
travel  to  Cairo,  Buenos  Aires,  or  Tokyo  more 
quickly  than  their  forebears  could  travel 
from  Seneca  Falls  to  Albany:  and  when  they 
arrive,  they  are  confronted  with  a  culture  and 
a  way  of  life  arrestlngly  different  from  their 
own.  On  transoceanic  television  they  see 
events  in  distant  lands  as  rapidly  a«  they 
ilappen. 

"An  American  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  the  politics,  economics,  religion,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  ambitions,  and  needs  of 
other  peoples  has  had  an  education  which 
has  failed  to  prepare  him  to  live  intelligently 
In  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow." 

So  writes  Dr.  Earl  McGrath.    .4nd  he  adds: 

"Tet  a  recent  report,  entitled  'tJndergrad- 
uate  Education  In  Foreign  Affairs."  reveals 
that  few  students  in  the  175  institutions 
studied  understood  the  facts  of  international 
life.  The  catLses  of  their  ignorance  and  In- 
differences are  doubtless  many,  but  an  anal- 
ysis of  college  courses  disclosed  little  real 
effort  on  the  part  of  institutions  to  prepare 
students  for  the  roles  they  will  liave  to  play 
as  membere  of  the  international  community. 

"There  were  courses  in  international  pol- 
itics, economics  and  culture,  but  these  were 
few  and  designed  lor  the  small  percentage  of 
students  specializing  in  some  aspect  of  inter- 
national affairs  The  author  concluded  that 
If  all  students  were  to  gain  an  Interest  in. 
and  understanding  of,  events  and  peoples  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  our  relations  to 
them,  all  departments  would  have  to  be  In- 
volved. Indeed  the  entire  campus  life  should 
reflect  the  Institution's  concern  with  the 
world  scene." 

ELsenhower  College  will  make  international 
studies  part  of  every  student's  curriculum, 
tinder  a  program  coordinated  by  a  dean  of 
world  studies,  there  will  be  insistence  on  a 
foundation  for  all:  on  extrocurrlciUar  In- 
fluences working  on  all:  on  a  world  view 
which  will  and  practical  or  philosophic  ex- 
pression In  every  department  of  the  curric- 
ulum. 

Many  Institutions  have  excellent  courses 
on  international  relations:  or  on  the  history, 
literature  and  culture  of  certain  other  na- 
tions: or  excellent  programs  of  study  in  depth 
for  some  special  geograplilc  area.  As  a  rule 
these  are  optional,  or  only  for  the  future 
speclallzer.  Only  a  limited  proportion  ol 
most  student  bodies  is  touched  by  these 
studies.  When  change  and  Improvement  are 
sought.  Internal  solidification  Is  a  hindrance 
and  only  limited  extensions  can  be  grafted 
on.  But  Elsenhower  College  starts  new  and 
unencumbered.  Its  potential  for  success  is 
Immensely  advanced.  The  means  for  reach- 
ing Its  goal  Is  buUt  in  from  the  start,  not 
taclted  onto  something  existing  and  different. 

2.  Select  curriculum:  "The  achievement  of 
the  liberal  arts  purpose  requires  far  fewer 
courses  than  are  common  today.  With  few 
exceptions  liberal  arts  colleges  have  allowed 
the  several  deportments  to  expand  beyond 
any  defensible  limit  Studlee  of  a  number 
of  currlculums  In  such  institutions  disclose 
broad  arrays  of  Instructions,  sometimes  near- 
ly as  many  courses  as  students,  much  of 
which  is  so  highly  specialized  and  technical 
tliat  it  should  be  reserved  for  graduate  de- 
partments or  professional  schools.  This  ex- 
cessive proliferation  usually  resulu  in  a  large 
percentage  of  small  and  expensive  classes 
(sometimes  over  40  percent  of  all  courses  en- 
roll fewer  than  10  studenU).  These  ex- 
travagances proportionately  dissipate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  faculty,  commensurately  reduce 
their  salaries,  and  make  the  students  edu- 
cation a  collection  of  fragmentary  and  dis- 
jointed intellectual  experiences." 


Again  so  writes  Dr.  McGrath. 
Elsenhower    College   will    keep   waste    out 
ol  its  curriculum  from  the  start.    It  can  do 
this   successfully   because    it    starts   with   a 
basic  curriculum  and  has  no  vested  faculty 
interests  to  combat.    Eighteen  academic  de- 
partments   {Instead   of   the   frequent   25   to 
301    will   offer  fewer  than  250  courses   plus 
four    interdisciplinary    courses    (Instead    of 
the  usual  500-600  courses  or  more),  totaling 
840  credit  hours  (compared  with  the  tisual 
1,600-2,000  hours). 
Prom  this  select  curriculum  will  come: 
Greater  concentration  on  liberal  arts  es- 
sentials: 

Better  teaching: 
Feu'er  wasteful  small  classes: 
Smaller  faculty  and  higher  salaries: 
All  leading  to  a  better  foculty  and  a  spiral 
of  increasing  quality. 

3.  Year-round  operation:  Tear-round  op- 
eration win  be  brought  about  through  use 
of  the  trimester  plan.  Each  year  will  com- 
prise ttiree  14-week  terms  Normally,  there- 
lore,  the  Eisenhower  College  student  will 
complete  his  degree  work  In  eight  terms,  or 
2»i  years,  although  exceptions  will  be  made, 
of  course,  in  cases  ol  Illness  or  other  inter- 
ruption. 

This  system  of  year-round  operation  em- 
bodies numerous  advantages: 

Gross  annual  income  increase  of  30  to  40 
percent. 

Combined  with  a  smaller  facultv  as  a  re- 
sult of  reducing  the  curriculum  to  proper 
dimensions,  this  enables  significantly  higher 
salaries. 

The  college  plant  does  not  stand  relatively 
Idle  for  a  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  student's  education  Is  speeded.  This 
Is  a  growingly  Important  consideration  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  numlJers  who  are 
planning  an  additional  3  or  4  years  of  post- 
graduate or  professional  education.  Also 
more  than  a  year  Is  added  to  the  students 
period  of  earning  power. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have  con- 
sidered full-time  year-round  operaaon.  and 
a  lew  have  introduced  it  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Almost  inevitably  its  advantages  have 
not  been  fully  realized  since  It  represents  a 
choice  and  not  the  norm,  and  because  the 
traditional  system  Is  too  entrenched.  At 
Elsenhower  College,  tiiree  trimesters  per 
year  will  be  the  standard. 

4.  An  outstanding  teaching  faculty:  Col- 
lege teachers  are  In  short  supply.  The  bast 
college  teachers  are  far  too  few.  Eisen- 
hower College  Intends  to  be  one  of  the  places 
to  which  they  gravitate.  (Keen  Interest  has 
already  twen  expressed  by  established  teach- 
ers in  leading  institutions  across  the  coun- 
try.) Elements  which  produce  tliis  gravita- 
tional pull  include  an  academic  environ- 
ment which  is  stimulating  to  the  keenest 
mind;  a  challenge  to  teach  well,  but  with 
opportunity  for  research,  publication,  study 
and  travel:  a  sound,  but  unbiased.  Christian 
outlook:  an  academic  calendar  so  construct- 
ed as  to  provide  refresher  brealts  three  times 
each  year  and  a  regular  4-month  leave  every 
3  years:  a  curriculum  trimmed  of  frills  and 
irrelevanclee  so  that  concentration  may  be 
centered  on  essentials:  salaries  (X>mpetIt!Te 
from  the  very  beginning  with  the  wealthiest 
colleges:  the  stimulus  of  a  new  progiMn,  a 
share  in  the  direction  of  educational  poli- 
cies: and  such  fringe  attractions  as  residence 
in  an  attractive  region  near  metropolitan 
centers. 

5  A  broad  range  of  student  opportunity: 
Whatever  the  tiockground  of  circumstances 
and  pre-college  achievement — It  is  the  prom- 
ise of  tlie  applicant  that  will  determine  his 
admission  to  Elsenhower  CoUege.  A  com- 
mon false  index  of  "eicellence-  has  been 
the  limitation  of  admissions  to  students  in 
the  top  10  percent  or  even  6  percent  of  their 
high  school  classes.  This  excludea  many 
talents  of  significant  promise     Under  theee 
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siir.cii.-da.  many  of  the  most  dlstUigulsliecl 
graduates  ol  our  ivy-covered  lastitutions 
could  not  gain  adnUsfilou  to  those  same  col- 
legci  today. 

Adml;b>on  to  Elsenhower  College  will  rep- 
resent not  solely  h  reward  'or  pust  perlorm- 
:inte.  but  also  a  challenge  for  the  future. 
Polenilal  motivation  will  count  heavily  in 
the  balance  ol  qualiflcatloiis.  Eisenliowcr 
College  believes  that  stiitlentE  of  promise  are 
dlstcibiited  widely  thn.ughout  at  least  the 
top  40  percent  of  high  school  achievers  and 
not  confined  to  the  top  10  per.ent.  Therc- 
foKc,  while  ra:<inti>lnlnB  unremittingly  high 
.-.i.tfulurd.-.  ii^  Uriors  will  be  open  lo  n  much 
broader  n-nge  of  promise  than  t&  usual. 

6.  An  cmcient  college  pUnt:  Education 
ofVen  liUiTers  in  quality  bec.iuse  of  an  Inade- 
quBte.  poorly  planne.l.  wasteful  p:ant.  At 
Elsenhower  College,  -.he  plant  will  be  planned 
from  the  start.  i.i:d  In  It",  entirety,  to  serve 
the  hiRhcst  Intellectual  use-s.  Kinds  of 
hulldm^rs.  sire  nrr.Tngrmcnt  and  location  will 
a!l  be  (Irslitned  as  Intecral  p.irts  of  the  edu- 
cational pro^r-im  Itrcif.  AdmlnLstrullve.  oca- 
demic  and  living  quarters  will  be  inter- 
reilited  for  maximum  use  and  Impact.  The 
plnnt.  like  the  curriculum,  wtl!  be  designed 
to  serve  ai  a  demonstration  mrdel  Pre- 
liminary arcliilecTural  studies  arc  proceeding, 
and  It  IS  Elfenlower  College's  uncompromis- 
ing aim  to  bring  the  le.iijlng  nn-hitecturnl 
lr.3l5:hts  to  the  =ervice  of  Its  high  academic 
gosls 

f  hese  are  :ne  six  outstanding  features  of 
quBhty  at  Eiscnliower  College:  World  out- 
loijlc.  5ele.-t  curriculum,  year-round  opera- 
tion in  outstamling  teaching  faculty,  a 
.- ;  r  inge  of  studet^t  opportunity,  and  an 
'    'ollese  plant. 

<:  in  of  these,  alone,  might  m.ike  ELsen- 
hcA-.tr  College  a  noteworthy  undertaking. 
Added  together,  they  form  a  truly  unique 
profile,  iigniiicant  for  the  future  of  higher 
education,  with  a  real  potential  for  greatness. 


He  will  Issue  imijort  licenses  on  the  basis 
of  such  allocations. 

Thus,  a  man  who  liad  been  hired  to 
represent  the  oil  interests  fighting  quotas 
will  now  sit  In  the  driver's  seat  to  deter- 
mine how  big  those  quotas  will  be. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
unethical  betrayal  of  the  consumers'  in- 
terests, or  a  more  deliberate  insult  to  the 
American  oil  consumer. 

Elmer  Hoehn  is  the  same  man  report- 
ed by  Oil  Daily  as  active  in  discussions 
with  the  Democratic  Platform  Committee 
last  Fall  reeardiiig  depletion  and  oil  im- 
ports. 

Hoehn  appears  to  have  proved  his  ef- 
fectiveness to  the  oil  indu.stry  then. 

The  IDGO  Democratic  platform  had 
denounced  depletion  as  a  conspicuous 
loophole  that  is  inequitable.  But  the 
1964  platform — showing  the  influence  of 
Hoehn — does  not  mention  this  most  no- 
torious of  oil  tax  loopholes. 


-APPOINTMEN'T  OF  EX.MER  HOEHN 
A3  HEAD  OF  OIL  BIPORT  PRO- 
GRAM: AN  INSULT  TO  AMERICAN 
CONSL'MERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
9:30  tills  morning.  Mr.  Elmer  Hoehn 
was  sworn  in  as  head  of  the  Oil  Import 
Admini.'tration. 

If  the  administration  tried  to  find  a 
man  v.l.o  wou'd  be  least  likely  to  protect 
tiie  interests  of  the  millions  of  American 
consu.Tiers  of  oil,  it  cotUd  not  have  done 
wor.se. 

Mr.  Hoehn  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  Independent  Oil  Producers  k  Land 
Owners  Association,  Tristate.  This  or- 
ganization represents  producers  in  In- 
diana. Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 

It  has  played  an  active  role  in  ad- 
vocating the  cutting  of  Imports  proposed 
by  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

As  Oil  Import  Administrator.  Hoehn 
will  have  the  top  responsibility  for  ad- 
justing imports  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  in  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Presidential  proclama- 
tion of  March  10,  1959.  Hoehn  will  run 
this  operation  luider  the  Secretary  of  the 
I.nterior. 

The  1959  Presidential  proclamation  In 
the  interest  of  national  security  imposes 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  crude 
oil.  unfinished  oil  and  finished  petroleum 
products. 

As  AdmliUstrator  Hoehn  will  allocate 
imports  of  oil  among  qualified  applicants. 


UNITED  STATES  HANDLING  OF  IN- 

DIA-PAKISrAN    WAR    EXCELLENT 

TO  DATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  always  a  carload  of  brickbats 
thrown  at  the  administration  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong  with  our  foreign  policy. 
In  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live, 
with  America  as  the  unquestioned  lead- 
er of  the  free  world  and  the  pre-eminent 
military  force  in  the  world,  this  Nation — 
and  specifically  the  President  of  this 
Nation — is  blamed  for  almost  everything 
that  happens  throughout  the  world.  The 
India-Pakistan  war  is  no  exception. 

Thoughtful  and  careful  obseners  now 
are  coming  to  agree  that  the  way  the 
Piesident  and  Secretary  of  State  have 
handled  the  India-Pakistan  war  has  won 
very  high  marks  for  professional  com- 
petence. 

Of  course,  we  can  never  be  sure  what 
Is  going  to  happen  tomorrow  or  an  hour 
from  now,  but  at  present  it  appears 
that  the  quiet,  steady,  but  powerful,  in- 
fluence of  this  Nation  may  be  the  big 
element  in  winning  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  trasic  India-Pakistan  clash. 

In  the  course  of  this  development,  the 
rough  and  ready  willingness  of  China  to 
exploit  the  war  has  been  met  by  the 
Johnson  administration  quietly  but  very 
effectively  indeed.  The  consequence  for 
our  position  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  else- 
where in  Asia,  and  indeed  in  the  world, 
has  been  all  to  the  good. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  per- 
ceptive appraisals  of  this  American  for- 
eign policy  success,  an  analysis  by 
Joseph  Kraft,  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Sent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peacemaking  in  Asia 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Victory  a  la  Hitler  and  Napoleon,  victory 
that  means  seized  capital."  and  subdued 
countries.  Is  not  In  the  card?  In  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  Given  the  terrain,  the  size 
of  the  forces,  and  the  state  of  the  local  art, 
the  worst  likely  military  trouble  is  tntensl- 
ned  fighting  ending  In  the  kind  of  non-end 


that    has   characterized   almost   all   frontier 
struggles  In  the  postwar  era. 

But  there  Is  a  serious  diplomatic  danger 
that  could  materialize  within  a  month.  It 
would  be  possible  for  Russia  to  emerge  from 
the  present  troubles  as  the  dominant  diplo- 
matic power  In  India.  China  could  emerge 
as  the  dominant  diplomatic  power  in  Paki- 
stan. It  is  against  that  awful  outcome  that 
American  diplomacy  must  be  mobilized. 

So  far  It  can  be  said  that  the  administrii. 
tlon  has  met  the  test  with  remarkable  so- 
phistication. It  has  shown  a  clear  appreria- 
tlon  of  what  bos  been  going  on.  It  has  scru- 
pulously avoided  pttnlcky  reactions  and  uni- 
lateral moves  that  could  only  make  matters 
worse.  It  has  even  avoided  that  fatal  com- 
bination that  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
American  dlplom^icy  through  the  decades— 
the  combination  of  force  and  unctuous  recti- 
tude. 

On  one  side,  the  Indian  side,  of  the  qunr- 
rel.  this  country  has  for  once  resisted  the 
temptation  to  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  China- 
baiting.  Unlike  the  Pakistanis,  Indians  and 
Bus£lHns  who  have  all  been  doing  the  Kind 
of  things  that  make  the  Chinese  look  10  fee; 
tall,  the  United  States  has  been  patient  and 
moderate. 

The  strongest  official  statement  about 
Chmese  intervention  made  by  the  United 
•St.ites  was  a  remark  made  last  week  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  after  giving  testimony  to 
the  Congress.  Because  It  produced  b;inp.er 
headlines  of  an  American  warning  to  Peipin;. 
the  sUitemcnt  Ls  worth  reproducing  In  full 

Mr.  Rusk  was  asked  about  charges  thai 
Communist  China  has  been  "egging  on"  the 
fight  on  the  subcontinent.  In  a  reply  m 
studied  mildness,  he  said:  "I  think  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  China  Is  trying  to  nsa 
in  troubled  waters  here.  Our  own  advice 
to  Peiping  would  be  not  to  do  that  and  to 
stay  out  of  it  and  give  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  a  chance  to  settle  this 
matter." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  quarrel,  the  Paki- 
stani side,  this  country  has  resisted  the  itch 
to  make  moral  judgments  about  the  Kashmir 
issue.  Instead  of  trying,  as  the  Pakistanis 
put  It,  to  solve  the  problem  rather  than  the 
sj-mptoms,  Washington  has  kept  its  right- 
eousness under  firm  control.  The  closest  thl» 
country  has  come  to  a  pronouncement  on 
Kashmir  was  again  the  comment  made  bv 
the  Secretary  of  State  after  testimony  on  !.^,e 
HiU  last  week. 

His  words  were  remarkable  for  measiired 
care.  And  once  again,  because  they  were 
widely  misinterpreted,  they  are  worth  citing 

Mr.  Rusk  was  asked  about  a  plebiscite  that 
would  achieve  self-determination  on  Kash- 
mir. He  said :  "We  have  expressed  our  views 
on  that  subject  over  the  years.  That  Is  part 
of  a  general  problem  of  solution  of  outstand- 
ing issues  between  India  and  Pakistan.  We 
believe  that  these  matters  should  be  taken 
up  and  resolved  by  peaceful  means.  We  do 
not  believe  they  should  be  resolved 
force." 

With  this  country  keeping  Its  tone  inc..- 
tired,  the  Russians  and  Chinese,  far  froo 
scoring  great  gains  as  the  beaky  hawks  would 
as.'^ort,  have  overreached  themselves.  The 
Chinese,  fearful  that  a  settlement  of  sorts 
might  be  in  the  works,  issued  their  ultima- 
tums In  the  evident  hope  of  preventing  Paki- 
stan from  coming  to  terms.  Lacking  the 
capacity  for  truly  serious  action  on  the 
ground,  they  have  been  obliged  to  extend  the 
ultimatum.  It  is  now  not  easy  to  see  ho» 
they  will  emerge  without  a  simultaneous  loss 
of  prestige,  and  a  new  confirmation  of  iheir 
role  as  chief  international  troublem.iker. 

For  their  part,  the  Russians,  after  issuing 
the  kind  of  warnings  bound  to  incite  Peiping. 
have  pulled  the  grandstand  play  of  calling 
for  a  meeting  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  repre- 
sentatives In  Moscow.  If  It  comes  off  at  all 
which  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  hard  to  see 
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how  a  Moscow  meeting  can  yield  concrete 
resxilts-  Far  from  making  the  most  of  an 
opportunity,  the  Russians  seem  merely  to  be 
underlining  their  own  limitations.  They  may 
end  up  with  egg  all  over  their  face. 

The  lesson  here  is  not  simply  Milton's 
homily  that  "they  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait":  that,  after  all,  was  on  ode  to 
blindness.  The  true  lesson,  the  lesson  for 
ihose  who  would  see  In  the  dark,  is  that  in 
mis  country's  contacts  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  the  bellicose  reaction  is  almost 
always  the  wrong  reaction  The  right  policy 
IS  to'  turn  to  accovint  against  the  Chinese 
the  miasmlc  political  swamps  that  fringe  the 
Asian  heartland.  And  nowhere  is  that  more 
true  than  in  that  other  Asian  trouble  spot 
that  "/e  all  know  in  our  bones  is  dimly  related 
to  the  crisis  in  the  subcontinent — Vietn.im. 
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THE  DOMINICAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
In  recent  weeks  I  have  tried  to  read  all 
testimony  available  regarding  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republic  last 
spring.  Having  heard  the  discussion  in 
the  Senate  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
regarding  the  judgment,  or  lack  of  judg- 
ment, of  our  Ambassador  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Mr.  Bennett.  Jr..  I  have 
reached  my  own  conclusion  that  the 
greater  weight  of  the  evidence  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  recent  state- 
ment of  Chairman  J.  William  Pulbricht. 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, was  corroborated  and  sound. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  following  the 
time  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett. 
Jr..  made  his  frantic  call  to  the  White 
House  pleading  for  the  Iminediate  send- 
ing in  of  American  marines  to  save 
American  lives,  his  plea  was  Immediately 
complied  with.  Instead  of  a  few  thou- 
sand marines  being  sent  in  to  maintain 
order  and  save  the  lives  of  American 
civilians,  allegedly  in  danger  according 
to  Ambassador  Bennett,  more  than 
30.000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  were 
sent  in.  This  would  seem  almost  enough 
to  sink  that  little  Island. 

I  said  on  May  12.  and  I  consider  it  a 

sound  statement,  that  the  threat  of  a 

Communist  takeover  was  misrepresented 

;i:id    f-xaggerated.     A    theatrical    touch 

ided  with  the  statement  that  our 

::ador.  Mr.  Bennett,  was  making 

1  from  beneath  his  desk  while  our 

sy  was  being  fired  on.    Of  course 

>..  Resident  is  not  to  be  blamed  for 
relying  upon  the  statements  of  his  Am- 
bassador. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  not  one  American 
civilian  was  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
fighting  that  took  place  either  before  or 
after  Ambassador  Bennett  made  the 
frantic  plea  for  help.  Unfortunately 
there  was  fighting  between  the  forces  of 
the  military  junta  and  those  who  were 
referred  to  as  rebels.  The  first  American 
killed  was  a  marine  who  was  accldently 

'  ••  hy  a  fellow  marine. 

noteworthy  also  that  practically 

::. -patches  made  public  by  our  State 

Department  and  by  our  President  follow- 

intr  the  initial  plea  of  Ambassador  Ben- 

Jr.  referred  to  U.S.  Ambassadors 

■  1  or  Bunker.  Ambassador  Bunker 
•■" .  .ipparently  taken  over.  Fortunately. 
the  leader  of  the  junta.  Wessln  y  Wessin. 
has  recently  been  deported  from  that 


unhappy  island  and  is  now  voicing  his 
complaints  from  the  safety  of  Florida. 
Disorder  and  rioting  have  ceased,  civil 
authority  has  been  restored.  This  is  all 
to  the  good.  I  am  hopeful  that  free  elec- 
tions in  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be 
held  as  promised. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  we  have 
in  our  State  Department  some  officials 
who  seem  to  denounce  as  Communists 
Latin  American  leaders  who  take  action 
in  opposition  lo  the  wealthy  economic 
royalists  of  any  Latin  American  country. 
I  observed  this  firsthand  while  with  a 
factfinding  study  group  in  South  Amer- 
ica for  some  weeks.  Personally.  I  con- 
sider that  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.  is  one 
who  indicated  sympathy  for  and  agree- 
ment with  leaders  of  the  Dominican 
junta,  and  considered  the  democratic  ele- 
ments and  supporters  of  Juan  Bosch  as 
infiltrated  or  controlled  by  Communists. 
There  was  no  justification  for  that  con- 
clusion. 

Dr.  Juan  Bosch,  during  his  7-month 
administration  as  elected  president  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  commenced  to 
give  that  little  island  and  its  people  their 
first  experience  in  democratic  govern- 
ment instead  of  tyranny.  He  was  ousted 
by  a  military  junta  aided  by  one  of  the 
Bssa.s,sin5  of  the  despot  Trujillo.  In 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  Chile  and  other  Latin 
American  eountiies  there  are  those  lead- 
ers who  are  seeking  to  release  the  people 
from  the  stranglehold  of  absentee  land- 
lordism and  to  break  up  huge  estates  and 
distribute  a  part  of  their  huge  landhold- 
ings  to  the  impoverished,  underprivi- 
leged laborers  and  peasants  and  free 
them  from  miserj'  and  squalor.  Even 
though  such  expropriation  proceedings 
are  proposed  by  legal  action,  it  appears 
that  some  of  our  Ambassadors  to  Latin 
American  countries  have  in  the  past  al- 
most automatically  legarded  such  lead- 
ers as  Communists  or  Commimist  sym- 
pathizers. On  the  basis  of  evidence  I 
have  read,  I  believe  there  is  clear  and 
convincing  proof  that  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett, Jr..  failed  to  distinguish  between 
tiuly  democratic  elements  in  the  citi- 
zenry and  the  Communist  elements.  He 
showed  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  military 
junta  and  against  democratic  elements 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  views  of 
Chairman  Fdlbrichi.  that  the  rebel 
forces  were  not  controlled  by  Commu- 
nist eleme-nts.  are  correct.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Ambassador  Bennett's  con- 
clusions lacked  ju.stification.  Further- 
more, as  an  indication  that  Chairman 
FcLBMGHT's  Conclusions  have  basis  in 
fact,  it  is  well  known  that  almost  im- 
mediately our  President  dispatched  as 
special  envoy  John  Bartlow  Martin  and 
a  little  later  Ellsworth  Bunker,  to  take 
over  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Fol- 
lowing that  time,  order  was  restored. 
Citizens  of  the  Dominican  Republic  seem 
to  have  confidence  in  Ambassador's  Mar- 
tin and  Bunker  when  many  had  appar- 
ently lacked  confidence  in  Ambassador 
W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr.  It  Is  etident 
that  our  President  felt  the  same  way. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  irrefut- 
able that  ovir  President's  reliance,  di- 
rectly after  the  start  of  the  rioting  and 


the  sending  in  of  Marines  responding  to 
the  plea  of  Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Ben- 
nett, Jr.,  upon  John  Bartlow  Martin  and 
Ellsworth  Bunker  and  apparent  disre- 
gard of  Bennett,  Jr..  is  further  verifica- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  Chaii-man  Ful- 
BBiGHT's  conclusions.  In  my  opinion 
our  colleague.  Chairman  Fulbricht.  had 
the  greater  weight  of  the  evidence  in 
support  of  his  conclusions. 

Certainly  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
within  our  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
■Western  Hemisphere.  We  cannot  tolerate 
any  Communist  takeover  of  authority  in 
that  little  island  and  I  assert  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  Castro-like  takeover. 
No  Communist  was  a  leader  in  the  revolt. 
In  my  judgment  there  was  no  pieponder- 
ance  of  the  evidence  available  or  adduced 
that  such  a  Communist  takeover  was 
even  remotely  In  prospect. 

Dan  Kurzman.  staff  writer  of  the 
Washington  Post,  reported  that  Col. 
Fi-anclEco  Caamano  Deno  of  the  so-called 
rebel  forces  stated  that  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett laughed  at  him  when  he  asked  the 
Ambassador's  help  to  end  the  bloodshed. 
Colonel  Caamano  stated  he  was  ready  to 
agree  to  a  cease-fire  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  military  jtinta  but  that  Am- 
bassador Bennett  refused  to  mediate  and 
laughed  scornfully  at  him.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Ambassador  John  Bartlow 
Martin,  directly  after  his  arrival  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  encouraged  media- 
tion efforts  between  the  two  factions. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
never  an  occasion  for  us  to  have  approxi- 
mately 30.000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Santo  Domingo.  This  could  tie  likened 
to  wielding  a  sledgehammer  to  drive  in  a 
tack. 

Fortimately,  instead  of  aiding  and 
abetting  General  Wessin  y  Wessin  and 
other  Junta  leaders  as  apparently  was 
done  by  Ambassador  Bennett  at  the  out- 
set, our  policy  was  reversed,  and  wisely. 
Wessin  y  Wessin  is  in  exile  and  civilian 
authority  is  now  in  charge. 

Very  likely  more  of  our  Marines  will 
shortly  be  withdrawn  as  law  and  order 
seem  to  have  t)een  restored.  Recogni- 
tion, although  belated,  was  given  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and 
small  military  components  of  some  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  have  been  and 
are  presently  helping  uphold  civilian 
authority. 

-ANNOUNCEMENT      BY       CHRYSLER 

CORP.     OF     PRICE     INCRE.\SE     IN 

1966  AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  H-'iRT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Chrysler  Corp.  of 
price  increases  for  their  1966  model  cars. 

To  me,  as  one  outride  the  corporation, 
Chrysler's  new  price  schedule  is — in  the 
light  of  profit  figures— both  surprising 
and  disturbing  .As  the  table,  which  I 
shall  ask  be  made  part  of  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  demon- 
strates, in  1964  the  Chrysler  Corp.  re- 
ported profits,  after  taxes,  of  $214  mil- 
lion— equal  to  a  return  of  more  than  19 
percent  of  its  invested  capital.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  earned  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  profits,  after  taxes.    And 
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the  General  Motors  Corp.  reported  the 
greatest  profits  of  any  corporation  In  U.S. 
history,  more  than  $1,734  billion — equal 
to  a  return  of  23  percent  on  Its  invested 
capital. 

The  company  cites  increased  costs  of 
i:ew  equipment  as  the  reason  for  the 
boost.  Certainly  everyone  applauds  the 
installation  of  safety  equipment  on  the 
new  car  models,  and  most  certainly  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  Yorkl.  But  we  would  not 
want  this  to  be  a  smokescreen  for  un- 
.justlfied  price  Increases. 

In  its  price  Increase  announcement 
Chrysler  made  no  mention  of  increased 
productivity.  That  would  appear  to 
cancel  out  at  lea.st  part  of  any  Increases 
in  cost  of  the  added  safety  featuies. 

Productivity— output  per  man-hour— 
in  the  auto  industry  Is  Increasing  at  a 
very  rapid  rate — by  as  much  of  5  per- 
cent according  to  some  sources,  by  at 
least  3  5  percent  according'  to  very  con- 
servative estimates.  This  means  that 
the  same  number  of  c«rs  can  be  built 
this  year  as  a  year  ago,  with  somewhere 
fc^-Cween  3.5  and  5  percent  fewer  man- 
hours.  The  .savlnKS  in  costs  per  unit  of 
output  are  obvious. 

Another  real  concern  Is  whether  the 
other  auto  firms  will  follow  traditional 
practice  and  match  the  increases.  In 
the  past  the  auto  companies  generally 
have  followed  the  highest  price  leader. 
In  1956.  for  example.  Ford  initially  an- 
nounced an  average  price  increase  on  its 
1957  model-":  of  2.9  percent.  Two  weeks 
later  General  Motors  Increased  its  1957 
model  prices  by  an  average  of  6.1  per- 
cent. Promptly  Ford  and  Chrysler  re- 
vised their  prices  upward  to  match  al- 
most dollar  for  dollar  the  higher  GM 
prices. 

A  demonstration  of  parallel  pricing — 
in  this  period  of  unparalleled  proflti — 
would  naturally  generate  increased  con- 
cern about  a  lack  of  price  competition 
within  the  industry. 

If  this  price  pattern  is  repeated  and 
the  other  auto  firms  follow  Chrysler's 
lead,  the  impact  on  the  consumer  and  the 
entire  economy  could  be  great.  Based 
on  an  anticipated  sale  of  9  million  cars 
in  the  1966  model  year,  a  price  hike  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  the  Chrysler  an- 
nouncement— averasing  more  than  $50  a 
unit— would  cost  the  American  consumer 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  higher  prices. 

Further,  an  increase  In  car  prices 
viewed  In  light  of  recent  price  rises  in 
other  basic  Industries,  could  touch  off 
an  inflationary  spiral 

I  need  not  elaborate  on  the  possible 
adverse  consequences  of  inflationary 
moves  at  this  time.  But  it  is  a  conse- 
quence which  we  must  continually  be 
on  guard  to  prevent. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  economic  factors 
of  this  price  boost  are  not  yet  in.  But 
on  the  face  of  it.  justification  is  doubt- 
ful at  best. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  When  General  Motors  and 
Ford  sit  at  their  respective  conference 
tables  to  decide  how  to  react  to  the 
Chrysler  action.  I  hope  that  the  con- 
sumer view  will  also  be  heard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statis- 
tical table  using  July's  Fortime  magazine 
statistics  and  a  news  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  22  be 
included  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

PTofita  In  the  auto  indurtry,  19S4 
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Most  of  Chrtsleb  Price  Increases  Exceed 

Cost  or  Added  Safety   Items  bt   $10  to 

{35 

Price  increaBes  poeted  by  Chrysler  Corp.  on 
Its  1966  models  generally  exceed  the  coet  of 
safety  equipment  added  to  the  cars  by  SIO  to 
t35.  with  most  increases  In  the  higher  end 
of  the  range. 

Chrysler  announced  prices  late  Monday  for 
cars  that  go  on  sale  September  30.  becoming 
the  first  auto  company  to  list  1966  price  tags. 
The  company  raised  base  prices  on  most  of 
its  128  models  by  2.1  to  3.6  percent. 

There  were  indications  In  Detroit  that 
General  Motors  Corp  also  may  announce 
prices  soon,  although  OM's  divisions  won't 
put  new  cars  on  sale  until  October  7-14. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  American  Motors  Corp. 
said  they  don't  expect  to  announce  prices  un- 
til shortly  before  they  start  selling  new 
models,  October  1  for  Ford  and  October  7 
for  AMC.  None  of  the  other  companies 
would  comment  on  Chrysler's  price  Increases 
or  their  own  price  plans. 

Industry  sources  were  surprised  at  Chrys- 
ler's decision  to  announce  1966-model  prices 
so  early,  especially  in  view  of  Indications 
from  Washington  officials  that  they  expected 
the  auto  Industry  to  hold  the  price  line. 
Chrysler  said  yesterday  that  It  hadn't  re- 
ceived any  comment  from  Federal  officials  on 
Its  decision  to  raise  prices. 

administration  noncommittal  for  now 
A  Washington  official  said  yesterday  that 
unless  there's  an  abrupt  change  of  plans, 
the  Johnson  administration  expects  to  re- 
main noncommittal  on  the  Chrysler  price 
changes  until  late  November  or  early  Decem- 
ber. 

It  will  take  until  then,  he  e.xplalned.  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  evaluate  the 
changes  In  its  usual  manner  as  it  prepares 
the  consumer  price  Index.  The  announce- 
ment by  Chrysler  came  too  lat€  this  month 
to  be  Included  In  the  Index  of  September,  he 
explained,  so  It  will  be  reflected  In  the  index 
for  October 

Also,  the  administration  has  decided  It 
must  wait  because  the  Btireau  has  a  long- 
established  procedure  for  determining  to 
what  extent  quality  Improvements  offset  any 
Increases  In  auto  prices,  and  because  the  Bu- 
reau Is  Itnown  for  being  "Immune  from  poli- 
tics and  pressure  of  all  Itlnds." 


REUTHER    DENOONCES    ACTIO.N 

Walt«r  P.  Reuther.  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  denounced  Chrysler's  price 
Increases,  charging  they  had  "absolutely  no 
economic  Justification."  He  alleged  that 
production  efficiency  was  so  high  In  the  auto 
Industry  that  prices  could  be  cut  and  Btili 
allow  the  companies  "handsome  profits." 

"If  the  price  Increase  announced  by  Chryi- 
ler  Is  a  forerunner  of  similar  action  by  the 
balance  of  the  Industry."  Mr.  Reuther  said 
the  tJAW  will  ask  Congress  to  "Initiate  a 
searching  Investigation  of  auto  costs,  prKe.>i 
and  profits." 

Mr.  Reuther  hinted  strongly  that  the  UAW 
will  urge  the  Johnson  administration  to  pres- 
sure Chrysler  and  other  companies  on  the.r 
pricing  plans.  "It  Isn't  yet  too  late  to  turr. 
back  this  profiteering  assault  on  the  cor.- 
Bumer  and  on  national  price  stability."  Mr 
Reuther  said.  "Chrysler  can  be  persuaded 
to  back  down  IX  General  Motors  and  Ford 
refuse  to  go  along,  just  as  tJ.S.  Steel  was  per- 
suaded to  rescind  its  unjustifiable  1982  price 
increase"  by  President  Kennedy. 

One  Congressman  attacked  Chrysler's  price 
Increases  yesterday.  Noting  that  the  Federal 
excise  tax  was  reduced  from  10  percent  lo 
7  percent  last  summer,  Representative  Vanik. 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  charged:  "It  loolcs  as 
though  the  auto  Industry  is  reneging  on  lu 
promise  of  less  than  a  year  ago  to  pnss  the 
excise  tax  reduction  on  to  the  American  cor.- 
sumer." 

The  10-percent  factory  tax  on  autos  wm 
cut  to  7  percent  retroactive  to  May  15  and  U 
to  drop  to  6  percent  next  January  1;  It  It  tc 
fall  to  4  percent  a  year  later  and  to  2  percen: 
on  January  1,  1068,  leveling  off  at  1  percent 
on  January  1. 1989. 

TAX   SAVIKCS    PASSED   -U.ONG 

To  reserve  Judgment  until  the  bureaus 
an.^lysls  is  completed,  more  than  2  months 
hence,  could  reduce  the  Government «, 
chances  of  countering  through  publicity  on; 
price  Increase  that  might  prove  to  have 
occurred  But  the  matter  Is  too  Important 
to  warrant  "going  off  half-cocked,"  as  one 
official  put  It. 

Chrysler  maintained,  however,  that  it  w&b 
continuing  to  pass  along  excise  tax  saving* 
to  customers  and  added  that  It  will  also  pass 
along  future  reductions  In  the  tax  w.nic:-: 
Congress  has  scheduled. 

Price  Increases  were  necessitated  by  the 
addition  of  five  safety  Items  as  stondartl 
equipment  and  certain  other  Improvements 
In  the  cars,  Chrysler  said.  The  safety  Items, 
which  previously  were  offered  only  as  optlo.-.e 
on  most  models,  added  an  average  of  849  to 
the  retail  prices  of  1966  cars,  Chrysler  indi- 
cated. 

Most  of  Chrysler's  price  Increases  fell  li:  a 
range  from  $59  on  a  typical  Valiant  compact 
to  »84  on  a  typical  Plymouth.  Thus  It  was 
Indicated  that  »10  to  »35  of  the  price  In- 
creases couldn't  be  attributed  to  addltlonn: 
safety  equipment,  which  was  placed  on  ftii 
cars  after  congressional  prodding. 

There  were  exceptions  to  the  general  pal- 
tern.  Prices  of  some  Dart  and  ValUnt 
models  were  Increased  only  by  an  amount 
approximately  equal  to  the  former  optional 
retail  price  of  currently  standard  safety 
equipment.  On  the  other  band,  the  price 
of  the  sporty  Barracuda  was  Increased  br 
$103.  or  more  than  »50  above  the  appnrent 
cost  of  additional  safety  equipment. 

Big  Chryslers  and  Imperials,  which  carried 
safety  equipment  as  standard  In  1965.  will 
cost  »42  to  $84  more  than  in  1965.  But 
bigger  engines  and  certain  otlier  features 
have  been  made  standard  In  these  cars. 
Chrysler  said.  On  the  basis  of  1965  optional 
prices  for  the  larger  engines  and  other  than 
optional  features,  Chrysler  said  It  has  actu- 
ally cut  prices  by  as  much  as  tlS2  for  a  coni- 
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parabiy  equipped  Imperial.  Based  on  the 
rempany's  figuring,  some  other  Chrysler  and 
Imperial  models  were  effectively  redaced  In 
price.  But  prices  of  some  luxury  cars  were 
increased  by  as  much  as  $59,  by  the  com- 
pany's own  figuring. 

OTHER   COMPANIES'    ITEMS 

The  safety  package  Chrysler  has  added  to 
all  its  cars  doesn't  include  some  items  other 
companies  have  said  will  be  standard  on 
tlielr  models.  The  other  three  companies 
viU  offer  the  same  safety  Items  as  Chrysler 
plus  padded  sun  visors  and.  In  the  case 
of  American  Motors  and  Ford,  four-wny  flash- 
ing systems  for  emergency  use. 

Based  on  present  optional  prices,  padded 
;lsors  and  flashing  systems  would  add  about 
j2S  to  the  price  of  a  car.  Accordingly,  If 
Ford  and  AMC  Increase  prices  for  their  added 
safety  equipment  as  expected,  they  may  flnd 
Uiat  their  models  are  at  about  the  same  price 
leiel  as  competitive  Chrysler  models — but 
without  the  $10  to  $36  Chrysler  will  get  on 
most  of  Its  models  above  the  price  of  safety 
equipment. 

Chrysler  said  it  wUl  make  padded  sun 
viscrs  standard  equipment  on  all  Its  cars  In 
January;  this  Item  costs  $5  to  $6  as  an  op- 
tion. Chrysler  and  GM  will  olTer  flashing 
ijitems  only  as  options  In  1966:  this  Item 
coets  S19  to  $20  as  an  option. 

Chrj'sler  apparently  feels  the  auto  market 
15  strong  enough  to  absorb  price  Increases 
without  dampening  buyer  Interest,  although 
in  the  past  Chrysler  officials  have  credited 
general  price  stability  over  the  past  6  years 
la  a  strong  factor  In  rising  sales.  But  along 
with  other  auto  companies,  Clirysler  has  said 
recently  that  it  expects  1966  sales  to  at 
least  equal  this  year's  record  volume. 

Chrysler  said  retail  prices  of  options  and 
accessories  remain   generally   unchanged    In 

:se«. 

Following  are  representative  retail  prices 
r,!  Chrysler  Corp.  cars.  They  include  the  7 
percent  Federal  excise  tax  for  both  years  and 
certain  other  charges,  but  exclude  non-Fed- 
eral taxes,  freight  charges  and  optional 
equipment, 

ChrysleT-Plymouth  Division 
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Dodge  Division 
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1968 1 
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crease 

VsUant  famipact): 
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Slimet  amTfrtihlp 
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Iwlvr.ifri'  'iiiteniie<ltate): 
iiflv-lcrs  J,  2<loor  sedan 
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Bplve-lere  11,  4-door  sedan 
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Satt'Olte  V-8  2<ioor  hardtop. 

2.612 

2.  am 
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Fury  I.  anloor      ... 
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Fury  11,  V-«,  4-d<x>r«edan.... 

2,W4 
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Futv  III.  V-«.  4-door  wdnn... 

2,753 

2,SS3 

70 

.Newport,  4.door  sedon -. 

2.96S 

3,062 
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New  Yorker,'  3-doof  liardlop. 

t.tm 

4,117 

M 

te|»Tl«l: 

1-<lnor  liiiTdlop  > 

>.m 

i.-!9 

42 

'  CiirjflfT  Pl>'Tnoiilh  l©fi6  rars  inclutJe  Ibe  foUowinK 
ItfOiH  M  Mundnrfl  equipment.  wLich  wcrt*  option?  on 
most  Plymouth  mo,icl5  In  I96S-  Backup  liithta.  outsMf- 
left  rear-view  mirrors,  paddivl  fnslruraeot  pmvl*.  and 
J[wUblt  «[iwd  wta'lshielil  wlprr?  and  wsshers.  Chrysler 
CflTp.  salil  the  1966  retail  price  for  lhe»  tti'tns  as  op- 
ikXM  ftverspftj  S49.  v&ryinR  rr-jiii  $47 .iO  to  tSCa"),  de- 
WtOlnc  OD  the  roodifl.  The  miuiufacturer'f  wliolesalu 
[(Hf*  woe  $40.20,  acoordtne  to  Indu-stry  snurcies. 

*  Clirysler  and  Imprrial  car?  carne<l  the  prtvioii^ly 
«n^t  U«nis  as  standorl  e'luipment  in  IflC'i.  but  for  IWW 
oeribin  ether  il^m.'-  havt'  hoen  u'lde^i  a?  'tanilafil  enutp- 
nient  wn  thf^if-  models.  Chrr^lT  Now  Vorkpfsnow  nave 
iMa<-i]i,i,-irirh  engine  as  standard  enulpmenT  replactne 
» 4lS-.~i.i(.ic-iiirli  puiflne.  ImperiBis  also  have  the  larjrt*r 
tnnt.'.  ,-,;>,n^  witti  reclining  seats  tind  lotegcid  boa-J- 
'^s  ct-  it^mdiird  equipment. 

-Note.— All  cars  sold  In  Call/omla  win  carry  an  anii- 
nnoc  *JftI»  u  standard  eqaiptneoi  In  wmpllinoe  with 
ctat*  taw.  Tba  devices  will  Incrvaae  base  Price  of 
^iiBAn  can  by  $18  and  8-cyIlndex  cars  by  $25.  C  hrysler 
Corp,  s,iM. 
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$2,112 

>2. 15S 

S4e 

270  4-dc»r  staUoo  wi«on 

GT  V-8  hordtop 

Coronet  (lnl«rmodlat«) : 

2,472       2,533 
2,600      1645 

2,227  I    2.302 

01 
49 

75 

Delaxe  4-door  station  wagon.. 

440  convertlbln 

Polara  (standard); 
313  4-door  sedan 

2,556 
2,S86 

2,605 
2,874 

3,1X3 

2,631 
2,672 

2,763 
2,  MS 

3,107 

75 
M 

68 
74 

.Monaco  (called  Cu'tom  880  In 

191)5): 

64 

'  Dod^  low  cars  Include  the  rollosing  ii«ms  as  stand- 
ard equipnient,  which  were  options  on  most  Dodge 
mmiels  In  lOM:  tlarlnip  UiMs.  outride  lelt-hsnd  rear- 
\iew  nilrror.  padded  ln?trunicnt  p:inol  and  variable  speed 
wipers  ;inil  wnshers.    Chr>-slor  Corp.  sal.i  the  1065  retail 

Srioe  for  thc5»->  items  as  options  iivrroRpd  $49.  Tarj'lng 
om  S47.50  to  M2.05.  depondinc  on  the  model.  Tlie 
monufucturer's  wholesale  price  was  $40.20,  according  lo 
Industry  sources, 

.Vote.— .Ml  cars  sold  in  CuUfomla  will  carry  an  anti- 
smog  di'vlee  05  st^jndard  equipment  In  compliance  with 
State  law.  The  devices  will  increase  bose  prices  of  6- 
cyllndcT  cars  by  $1S  and  8-cyllndcr  cars  by  $25.  Chrjlser 
Corp.  Mid. 


BIG   BROTHER:    IRS   SNOOPING 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  some  recent  newspaper  articles 
which  I  iliink  indicate  a  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  big  brotherism  which 
threatens  our  freedoms. 

I  welcome  this  growing  awareness.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  beginning  lo  realize  what  some  of  the 
agents  in  the  IRS  and  the  FDA  and  some 
of  our  other  Government  agencies  are 
up  to.  And  when  enough  of  them  realize 
that.  I  think  they  are  going  to  demand 
tliat  we  do  something  about  it. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  very  fine  statement  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Beaney,  a  professor  of  political 
science  and  law  at  Princeton  University, 
printed  in  the  Jime  17.  1965,  Issue  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News. 

The  second  article,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Waters,  is  from  the  Hartford,  Conn., 
Courcuit  of  August  2,  1965.  It  reports 
that  U.S.  Attorney  Jon  O.  Newman  has 
insti-ucted  Federal  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  Connecticut  to  obe,v  the  Fed- 
eral ban  on  wiretapping  and  to  Umit  their 
bugging  activities  to  Uiose  tjTies  per- 
mitted by  law.  This  is  an  admirable  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Newman  for  it;  but  I  would 
also  point  out  that  it  is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  when  Federal  agencies  must  be 
reminded  to  obey  the  la.w. 

Finally,  1  have  three  articles  from  the 
Chicago  paiJers,  all  dealing  with  the  same 
case.  In  this  recent  case,  a  Federal  judge 
dismissed  indictments  against  two  men 
alleged  to  be  gamblers  because  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  had  used  one  of 
its  electronic  snooping  devices  to  obtain 
evidence  against  them.  Now.  the  IBS 
has  been  saying  that  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  have  been  hurting  the 
organized  crime  drive.  I  think  these  ar- 
ticles indicate  that  one  thing  that  hinders 
the  organized  crime  drive  is  the  Illegal 


and  unconstitutional  tactics  used  by  IRS 
agents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  articles  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  July  30.  1965) 

Bookie  Indictments  Voided — Phone  Snoops 

Held  Illegal 

A  Federal  judge  delivered  a  blow  to  the 
Government's  w.-ir  on  bookies  Thursday  as 
he  dlsml-ssed  two  indiciment*  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  based  on  evidence  gathered  by 
a  telephone  snooper  device. 

Freed  were  Nick  Gugllelmo.  34,  of  4824  West 
Rice,  and  Joseph  B.  (Joey  D.)  Delmonlco.  46, 
or  5918  Park,  Cicero 

They  were  arrested  August  21,  1964,  In  a 
basement  at  2501  South  Gunderson.  Berwyn, 
which  raiding  authorities  said  was  a  wire- 
room  center.  They  were  charged  with  faU- 
ure  to  possess  Federal  wagering  stamps  and 
failure  to  register  as  bookmakers 

Chief  Judge  William  J.  Campbell,  of  U.S. 
district  court,  ruled  the  use  of  a  pen  register 
system  by  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.  to 
record  the  dial  pulses  of  all  telephone  num- 
bers called  from  a  phone  In  the  basement  was 
a  violation  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act. 

FIRST  COtTRT  EULINC 

A  phone  company  spokesman  said  Judge 
Campbell's  ruling  was  the  flrst  of  Its  kind. 
Though  the  pen  register  system  had  been 
used  to  develop  hundreds  of  cases,  the  com- 
pany's legal  department  w.is  unaware,  he 
said,  of  any  pending  cases  that  might  be 
affected  by  the  decision. 

U.S.  Attorney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan  de- 
clined Immediate  comment.  'The  pen  register 
has  been  used  by  State  as  well  as  Federal 
authorities  to  obtain  search  warranto  for 
raids. 

The  phone  company  emphasized  that  the 
pen  register  is  a  recording  device  at  the 
central  office  which  cuts  out  after  the  dial- 
ing process  is  completed,  without  Indicating 
whether  or  not  the  call  was  completed. 

It  Is  used  In  the  regular  course  of  business. 
the  spokesman  said,  to  trade  lewd  and  nui- 
sance calls  and  to  further  the  company's 
studies  of  traffic.  It  was  developed  originally 
to  test  the  dialing  accuracy  of  subscribers 
using  dial  phones  for  tiie  first  time 

ACT'S  PB0%TS30N3  CITED 

Judge  C.%mpbell.  In  Issuing  his  ruling 
which  threw  out  the  Indictments,  said  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  provide.';: 

"No  person  transmitting  any  Interstate  or 
foreign  communication  by  wire  or  r.idio.  shall 
divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  contents, 
substance,  ptirport.  effect  or  meaning  there- 
of, except  through  authorized  channels,  to 
any  person  other  than  the  person  called." 

"This  language."  said  Judge  Campbell.  "Is 
clear  and  unequivocal.  The  existence  of  a 
communication  was  divulged  (In  this  casei 
without  the  consent  of  the  sender  or  other 
party  to  the  call." 

Without  the  use  of  the  snooper  device, 
the  judge  added,  "it  Is  clear  •  •  •  no  warrant 
would  have  been  Issued,  and  no  Indictment 
would  have  been  returned. 

"The  fruit*  of  such  a  violation  are.  of 
course,  Inadmissible  In  evidence,  much  as 
proper  Investigation  and  alert  detection  of 
crime  should  be  encouraged." 

IProm  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News, 

July  30.  19651 

Two  Gamblers  Freed  Becaiise  IRS  Snooped 

Federal   indictments  against  two  Chicago 

gamblers  were  di-smissed  Thursday  because 
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the  Iiiterual  Revenue  Service  obtained  evl- 
dC^iice  against  them  turougli  the  use  ol  a 
tilepUorie  snooping  device. 

Chief  Judge  WiJliim  J.  Campbell  of  the 
U.S.  district  court  dismissed  the  Indictments 
ug.ilnst  Nick  Guglielmo.  34.  of  4824  West 
Rice  onU  Joseph  DelMonlco,  40,  of  5918  Park 
Avenue.  Cicero. 

They  had  been  arrested  In  a.  cleanup.  Au- 
gust 21.  of  10  m^ijor  wire  rooms  and  were 
ch.trged  with  tnlUng  to  possess  Federal 
wagering  stamps  iind  with  falling  to  register 
liS  bookm.ikers. 

Judge  Campbell  held  that  the  IRS  had  ob- 
tained Information  agiilns.t  the  two  utter  the 
tax  agency  asked  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
to  place  a  "pen  register"  on  a  phone  line  that 
the  IRS  suspected  was  being  used  (or  bet 
tAklng. 

A  "pen  register,"  sometimes  called  a  dial 
pulse  register.  Is  u  device  clamped  on  the 
wire  feeding  a  telephone  subscriber's  phone 
to  record  all  telephone  numbers  dialed  from 
the  phone. 

Judge  Campbell's  ruling  came  after  a 
hearing  April  5  on  a  motion  by  the  defense 
to  suppress  the  evidence  because  it  was  ob- 
tained through  use  of  the  device. 

Edw.ird  J  Caliban  and  Anna  Lavln,  attor- 
neys lor  the  defendants,  contended  at  the 
hearing  that  use  of  the  pen  register  violated 
the  Federal  Communications  Act,  which 
provides  that  "no  person  •  •  '  shall  di- 
vulge or  publish  the  existence"  of  phone 
calls  except  to  a  telephone  subsoriber  who 
requests  such  Information. 

■  The  language  of  this  statute  Is  clear  and 
tuiequlvocal."  Judge  Campbell  said  in  his 
written  ruling. 

The  existence  of  a  communication  was 
divulged  without  the  consent  of  the  sender 
or  other  party  to  the  call." 

Dismissed  for  Pho.ve  Bros 

Tlie  U.S.  Solicitor  General  will  be  asked 
Friday  to  order  an  appeal  of  a  decision  that 
freed  two  accused  gamblers  becau.se  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  used  electronic 
snooping  devices  on  their  telephone. 

U.S.  Attorney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan  said 
he  win  submit  a  report  on  the  decision, 
handed  down  Thursday  by  Chief  Judge  Wll- 
Uam  J.  Campbell  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
here,  and  a  request  that  the  decision  be 
appealed. 

Hanrahan  said  that  he  will  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment's highest  ranking  civil  law  attor- 
ney. Acting  Solicitor  General  Ralph  Spritzer, 
"as  soon  as  paperwork  is  completed  some- 
time Friday." 

Judge  Campbell  handed  down  a  written 
order  Thursday  dismissing  Indictments 
against  the  two  men.  who  were  arrested  in 
an  IRS  raid  on  an  alleged  horse-betting  par- 
lor In  Berwyn. 

Nick  GugUelmo,  34.  of  4824  West  Rice,  and 
Joseph  DelMonlco.  46.  of  5918  Park,  Cicero, 
hrid  been  charged  with  falling  to  possess  a 
Federal  wagering  stamp  and  with  falling  to 
rpgister  as  bookmakers. 

Judge  Ciunpbell  held  that  the  IRS  got  the 
Information  used  to  obtain  indictments 
against  the  men  by  using  a  "pen  register." 

The  device,  when  clipped  on  the  wire  feed- 
ing a  telephone,  records  the  nitmbers  of  all 
outgoing  calls- 
Judge  Cimpbell  held  that  use  of  the  de- 
vice violated  the  Federal  Communications 
Act,  which  provides  that  "no  person  •  •  • 
shall  divulge  or  publish  the  existence"  of 
telephone  calls  except  to  a  telephone  sub- 
scriber who  requests  such  Information. 

"It  Is  clear  that  but  tor  the  above  de- 
scribed violation  *  *  •  no  warrant  would 
have  issued,  and  no  Indictment  would  have 
returned. "  he  ruled. 

"The  Indictments  against  the  defendants 
tied  ineluctably  f Inescapably  i  with  the  Ille- 
gal wlretapplug  must  be  and  accordingly  are 
hereby  dismissed  " 


U^mrahan  said  that  li  a  higher  court  re- 
verses Judge  Campbell's  ruling,  "the  door 
win  be  open  to  reindict  GugUelmo  and  Del- 
Monlco." 

He  said  that  on  June  1,  Judge  Campbell 
handed  down  an  oral  ruling  in  the  case  that 
dismissed  charges  against  the  two  men. 

"I  was  under  the  Impression  that  the  Judge 
merely  disallowed  the  evidence  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  pen  register,"  Hanra- 
han said. 

"It  was  not  until  I  read  the  written  rul- 
ing handed  down  Thursday  that  I  realized 
the  Judge  had  dismissed  the  indictments 
against  these  two  men." 

Campbell  said  he  had  decided  to  Issue  a 
written  order  after  he  had  handed  down  the 
oral  ruling  because  the  IRS  use  of  wiretap- 
ping and  other  snooper  devices  has  since  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  Senate  subcommittee 
luvestlgution  and  hearing. 

(From  the  Evening  News.  Newark,  N.J.,  June 

17,  19651 
CoNsrrru-noN  and  Richt  of  Privacy — Prince- 
Tom   Professor   Finds   Pocr  Amendments 
Limit  Invasion 

(  Note. — The  following  is  from  a  statement 
by  Dr.  William  M.  Beaney.  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  and  Cromwell  professor  of  law  at 
Princeton  University,  before  a  recent  Wash- 
ington session  of  the  House  subcommittee 
investigating  Invasion  of  privacy.) 

In  many  ways,  the  term  privacy  IB  an  un- 
fortunate way  of  capsullzlng  an  effort  to 
define  limits  on  the  intervention  of  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  actions  Into 
th?  affairs  of  Individual  citl?cns  or  their  law- 
ful associations.  There  is  a  coldness,  an  anti- 
septic quality  associated  with  the  term  that 
fails  to  convey  its  Importance  as  an  Individ- 
ual and  social  value. 

I  think  that  the  great  Justice  Brandels 
came  closest  to  Identifying  the  true  nature 
of  privacy  as  a  right  in  his  famous  Harvard 
Law  Review  article,  written  in  collaboration 
with  Charles  Warren,  published  in  1890.  and 
in  his  powerful  dissent  In  the  Olmstead  case 
m  1928. 

In  his  article.  Brandels  thought  that  the 
prying  of  scandal-mongering  newspapers  Into 
the  private  social  life  of  prominent  citizens 
violated  their  right  to  privacy.  Although  the 
authors  seem  In  retrospect  to  ha?e  given  In- 
sufflcent  weight  to  the  values  and  traditions 
that  surround  freedom  of  press,  their  sensi- 
tive and  Imaginative  perception  of  the  threats 
to  privacy  arising  from  "the  intensity  and 
complexity  of  modern  life"  and  their  call  for 
legal  protection  through  legislation  and  court 
action  mark  the  beginning  of  serious  aware- 
ness of  the  problem.  The  tort  of  privacy  has 
now  been  recognized  in  a  majority  of  States 
and  there  have  been  over  350  decided  cases 
involving  the  civil  wrong  of  invasion  privacy. 

SLOW    EVOLUTION 

But  Of  greater  significance,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  slow,  halting  evolution  of  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  privacy  stimulated  by  Bran- 
dels'  prophetic  opinion  in  dissent  In  Olm- 
stead. You  will  recall  that  this  case  arose 
out  of  the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to 
convict  a  large-scale  bootlegger  In  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  speciflcally,  the  use  of 
evidence  obtained  by  the  tapping  of  his  tel- 
ephone line,  this  In  a  State  which  had  a  law 
forbidding  wiretapping.  By  a  5  to  4  vote  the 
m.ajorlty  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
that  wiretapping  was  not  an  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure,  and  hence  not  prohibited 
by  the  fourth  amendment. 

While  Holmes,  dissenting,  decried  the  role 
of  the  Federal  authorities  In  the  dirty  busi- 
ness of  breaking  State  law.  Brandels,  dis- 
senting, stressed  what  to  me  is  clearly  the 
proper  principle  in  interpreting  constitu- 
tional grants  of  power  and  limitations  In 
power. 


Pointing  out  that  the  Court  had  construed 
powers  broadly  to  meet  conditions  unantici- 
pated by  the  f  ramers.  he  argued  that  "clau=ei 
guaranteeing  to  the  individual  protection 
against  specific  abuses  of  power  must  have 
a  similar  capacity  of  adaptation  to  a  chaug. 
ing  world." 

Decrying  the  narrow,  mechanical  opproach 
of  the  majority.  Brandels  argued  thut  ttie 
framers  "recognized  the  significance  of  man's 
spiritual  natiu-e,  of  his  feelings,  and  of  hii 
Intellect  •  •  •  they  sought  to  protect  Amer- 
icans In  their  beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their 
emotions,  and  their  sensations.  Tliey  con- 
ferred, as  against  the  Government,  the  right 
to  be  let  alone — the  most  comprehensive  of 
rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized 
man." 

WOULD  BC  STRICT 

Brandels  concluded  that  "to  protect  that 
right,  every  unjustifiable  Intrusion  by  the 
Government  upon  the  privacy  of  the  individ- 
ual, whatever  the  means  employed,  must  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment." 

In  research  which  Is  not  yet  completed.  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  If  "freedom  to  travel" 
Is  part  of  liberty,  "the  right  of  privacy, "  a 
guarantee  against  unjustifiable  Intrusion  Into 
one's  thoughts,  emotions,  sensations—the 
right  to  be  let  alone  unless  there  Is  a  rational 
and  important  countervailing  Interest — can 
be  spelled  out  of  a  combination  of  several 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  Including  the 
1st,  the  4th,  the  5th  and  the  14th  amend- 
ments. 

And  one  can  make  a  good  case  that  a  free- 
dom from  unjustifiable  Intrusion  Is  central 
to  the  very  notion  of  a  constitutional  order  In 
which  the  Importance  and  dignity  of  every  in- 
dividual Is  central.  In  n  political  system  based 
on  the  concept  of  Government  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

But  wholly  apart  from  the  constitutional 
basis  (or  assuming  for  the  moment  that  there 
Is  no  constitutional  ba^ls  of  a  right  to  pri- 
vacy I .  I  woiUd  suggest  that  a  government 
devoted  to  freedom  and  recognizing  the  dig- 
nity and  Importance  of  every  Individual 
should  seek  to  safeguard  all  reasonable 
claims  to  privacy  against  private  invasions. 
should  avoid  Intrusive  action  on  Us  own  part, 
except  where  strong  Justification  existed. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  once-and-for-oll 
definition  of  the  rights  nor  Is  it  appropriate 
to  catalog  all  the  possible  claims  that  can 
be  made  and  which  may  deserve  protection. 
What  Is  required  is  an  Inventory  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  public  and  private  agencies  that 
raise  privacy  and  dignity  issues.  In  each  In- 
stance the  justification  for  the  Intrusive  ac- 
tion should  be  made  explicit  so  that  It  may 
be  evaluated,  while  at  the  same  time  alter- 
native, less  intrusive  measures  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

(From   the   Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant. 

Aug  2   19651 

Heads    op   Federal   Agencies   in   State  Ik- 

structed  To  Obey  Wiretappino  B.^n 

(By  Robert  Waters) 

The  heads  of  all  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  Connecticut  have  been  Instructed 
to  obey  the  Federal  ban  on  wiretapping  and 
limit  eavesdropping  by  electronic  "bugging" 
to  only  that  type  permitted  by  law. 

US.  Attorney  Jon  O.  Newman,  the  chief 
Federal  prosecutor  In  Connecticut,  in  « 
memorandum  effective  today,  urged  the  top 
Federal  law  enforcement  men  to  guard 
against  violations  of  defendants'  rights  that 
Dilght  Jeopardize  otherwise  valid  couvlciioni 

In  what  may  be  the  first  reaction  of  Its 
type  In  the  Nation.  Newman  told  the  agency 
heads  that  the  recent  disclosures  before  » 
congressional  subcommittee  of  ilUolt  "bug- 
ging" and  wiretapping  in  Boston  and  Pitts- 
burgh "demonstrates  that  Instances  of  lo- 
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-roprietj'  cr-n  happen  in  well-run  and  well- 
lupenisccl  cffice-s." 

The  Federal  prosecutor  said  he  was  certain 
:tiat  the  policies  of  each  agency  In  Connecti- 
cut an?  designed  to  guard  against  Improper 
ifi^&iiigiitlons  but  he  warned  that  even  leo- 
Ijied  crttios  of  fulling  to  observe  the  legal  llm- 
:s  brings  the  risk  of  discredit  to  all  law 
enforcement  activities. 

Newman's  directive  contained  three  main 
?  lints: 

First,  There  must  be  no  wiretapping  "un- 
'fss  and  until  Congress  sees  St  to  make  any 
Mages"  in  the  statutes. 

Second.  Eavesdropping  through  electronic 
'j-iggitig  must  not  violate  the  rule  of  "no 
:ecbnic.\I  trespass"  Into  the  premises  under 
r^veillr;nce. 

Third-  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  over- 
•lear  s\irreptlllously  conversations  between  a 
Mfpect  and  his  lawyer. 

The  "no  technical  trespass"  rule,  as  inter- 
firfted  in  Federal  court  decisions,  usually 
aeans  that  electronic  listening  devices  must 
tcoutiide  the  premises  under  surveillance. 

Newman  ciled  the  Goldman  case  In  the  Su- 
pieme  Court  in  1943  which  Is  still  regarded 
i  ihe  brtslc  law  In  this  area.  The  case  per- 
mitted rtgents  to  overhear  a  conversation 
.'rom  nu  adjoining  room  through  a  listening 
device  that  was  bung  on  the  wall  ot  the 
jcenta  room. 

CFTES  NEW  CASE 

In  a  nev  cx^e  this  year.  Newman  also 
pointed  out  that  tiie  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
r:f  the  2d  Circuit,  which  Includes  Connecti- 
rjt.  g.ive  Its  blessing  to  an  investigation 
T'-.ere  agents  taped  a  microphone  over  the 
ieyhole  of  a  common  door  between  two  ho- 
•(1  rooms  after  the  metal  plate  covering  the 
leyhole  hud  been  swung  aside. 

The  Judges  deciding  this  new  case  includ- 
ed JJS.  Circuit  Judge  J.  Joseph  Smith  and 
rs.  District  Judge  M.  Joseph  Blumenfeld, 
!>oih  of  Hartford. 

In  citing  the  permissible  limits  of  bug- 
nng.  Newman  observed: 

"Detection  of  criminal  activities  Is  a  dlf- 
aciilt  task  that  requires  a  variety  of  Investl- 
5itlve  techniques  Including  visual  and  aural 
wrveillance.  The  fact  that  a  person's  prl- 
Ticy  must  be  Invaded  is  nop  Buflicient  reason 
lor  curtailing  Investigation  of  crime.  The 
right  of  privacy  is  not  a  sanctuary  for  the 
MQcealment  of  crime." 

The  memorandum  has  been  sent  to  agency 
znds  of  the  FBI.  the  Secret  Service,  the  In- 
:ei:ige:ice  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
?«rvlce,  the  Postal  Inspection  Service,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division  of  the  IRS.  Immigra- 
•Jon  and  Naturalization  Service  and  the  U.S. 
SLsrshais. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ERVIN  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  BAR  NEWS 

Jlr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Wf happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Wember-s  of  the  Senate  a  richly  deserved 
■nbute  paid  by  the  Federal  Bar  News  to 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervix,  Jr..  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

This  tribute  outlines  the  numerous  ac- 
tomplishments  of  Senator  ERVfjj  during 
..IS  many  years  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice and  deals  specifically  with  hi;;  "out- 
■iajidin?  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
titizens'  rights  under  the  U.S.  Consti- 
■''Jtion." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  News  article  perhaps  suins  up 
*e  feeling  his  colleagues  have  for  Sena- 
tor Ervin-'s  diligent  and  unselfish  per- 
•onnance  of  his  duty  to  the  Senate,  the 


country,  and  to  his  beloved  Constitution, 
It  reads: 

Of  this  dedicated  lawyer.  Jurist,  legislator, 
and  patriot  It  con  truly  be  said  he  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fulfillment  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  admonition  to  us  all:  Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you:  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

I  know  that  this  tribute  will  come  as  no 
surprise  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
We  recoirnize  Senator  Ervin's  great  abil- 
ity and  we  are  guided  constantly  by  his 
wise  counsel.  He  is  indeed  an  eminent 
la-.vyor,  a  dedicated  public  servant,  and  a 
great  humanitarian.  He  is  an  American 
of  whom  we  are  all  proud.  As  we  know. 
Senator  Ervin  serves  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Judlcini-y  Committee  and 
as  chnlrmsn  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Ripht.s. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  News  should  choose  the  out- 
standing constitutional  lawj-er  of  the 
Senate  as  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
to  be  lionored  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "The  Hon- 
orable Sam  3.  Ervin,  U.S.  Senator — Law- 
yer. Jurist,  and  Legislator."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  JanuaiT  1965  issue  of  the 
Federal  Bar  News  be  printed  in  the 
RECoRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  S»m  J  Ehiin,  U.S.  Sen.\tor — 
Lawyer,  Jitrist,  amo  Legislator 

I A  sketch  by  the  Federal  Bar  News  editor) 

Sam  J.  Ebvtn.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Constl- 
tvtlonal  Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Is  Identified  In  the 
minds  of  those  familiar  with  his  career  as 
one  ot  the  foremost  constitutional  lawyers 
In  the  country.  Born  In  Morganton,  N.C., 
on  September  27,  1896,  Senator  Ervin  later 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  (A.B.) 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (1917) 
and  his  bachelor  of  lawe  (LL.B.)  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  <I922).  He  was  admitted 
to  the  North  Carolina  Bar  In  1919  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Morganton  until  present  except 
for  periods  of  service  on  the  bench. 

During  the  First  World  War  the  Senator 
served  In  France  with  the  Ist  Division.  He 
was  twice  wounded  In  battle,  twice  cited  for 
gallantry  m  action,  and  awarded  the  French 
Pourragere.  the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  the  Sliver  Star,  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross. 

The  people  of  Burke  County.  N.C  .  chose 
him  as  their  representative  to  the  North  Car- 
olina Legislature,  1923,  1925.  and  1931. 

His  distinguished  career  as  a  jurist  began 
in  1935  when  he  served  as  Judge  on  the  Burke 
County  criminal  court  from  1935  to  1937; 
from  1937  to  1943  he  served  as  Judge.  North 
Carolina  superior  court.  His  talents  and 
dedication  to  the  law  were  recognized  in  his 
,'ippolntment  on  February  3,  1948,  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme Court,  He  continued  on  the  bench 
until  June  11.  1954.  when  he  qualified  as  a 
US.  Senator  from  North  Carolina  under  ap- 
pointment of  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead.  Sen- 
ator  Ervin  was  returned  to  the  US.  Senate  at 
the  elections  of  1954,  1956.  and  1962  for  addi- 
tional terms  ending  on  January  3.  1969. 

Prior  to  his  service  on  the  State  supreme 
court,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners 
(1944-46)  as  a  representative  to  the  U.S. 
Congress.  79th  Congress.  1946-47:  as  chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  Commission  for 


the  Improvement  of  the  Administration  of 
Justice  (1947-49) . 

As  a  legislator  Senator  Ervin  has  gained 
national  prominence  principally  lor  his  out- 
standing achievements  In  the  field  of  citi- 
zens' rights  under  the  U.S.  Constitution.  As 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee the  Senator  has  conducted  pub- 
lic hearings,  field  ."itudies,  investigations,  and 
background  research  in  five  major  areas  re- 
lating to  constitutional  rights:  (11  the 
rights  ot  persons  subject  to  military  Juris- 
diction; (2)  rights  of  the  American  Indian: 
(3)  rights  of  the  mentally  111;  (4)  literacy 
tests  and  other  voting  requirements;  and 
(5)  the  regard  for  the  rights  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice. 

Areas  of  particular  slgrlficcnce  to  lawyers 
with  which  his  subcommittee  has  been  con- 
cerned are  current  rules  and  practices  gov- 
erning arrest,  detention,  investigation,  ball, 
discovery,  venue,  and  right  to  counsel.  A 
result  of  this  study  prompted  the  Senator 
to  Introduce  three  ball  bills  In  the  aath 
Congress,  which  were  again  introduced  in 
the  89th  Congress,  which  would  carry  the 
war  on  poverty  to  the  field  of  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice.  "Present  ball  laws," 
declared  Senator  Er\in.  "discriminate  ^ 
against  the  poor  In  violation  of  tlie  spirit 
of  the  sixth  amendment  which  prohibits  ex- 
cessive bail.  Presently,  only  the  defendant 
who  has  money  can  be  free  before  his  trial 
to  prepare  his  defense.  Such  antiquated 
laws,  to  my  mind,  contradict  our  heritage  of 
equal  Justice  under  law." 

Another  area  of  special  Interest  to  lawyers 
Is  his  Inquiry  Into  the  right  to  counsel  In 
proceedings  of  the  various  Federal  agencies. 
All  agencies  submitted  replies  to  his  request 
for  their  practices  In  thl.s  respect  which  the 
committee  has  under  study.  It  might  be 
noted,  in  this  context,  that  the  Senator 
praised  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  a 
recent  change  in  its  rules  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  witnesses  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel at  the  Commission's  hearings.     -* 

The  Senator  has  also  championed  the  cause 
of  the  mentally  111  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  sponsoring  a  measure,  which  rc-iulted 
from  a  3-year  -study  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  and  wliich  was  signed 
by  the  President  last  September.  In  describ- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  bill  the  Senator 
stated:  "The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  en- 
courage voluntary  hospitalization,  to  define 
and  protect  the  rights  of  patients,  and  to 
Insure  that  there  Is  no  stigma  attached  to 
the  fact  that  a  person  has  been  hospitalized 
for  a  mental  Illness."  He  continued:  "Under 
present  District  law,  a  patient  automatically 
becomes  legally  Incompetent  and  loses  his 
rights  when  he  is  committed  to  a  hospital  for 
treatment." 

Attorneys  should  also  be  made  aware  of  the 
Senator's  cosponsorshlp  of  a  bill  to  authorize 
all  attorneys.  Ucensed  In  their  home  State, 
to  practice  before  administrative  agencies 
without  separate  admission  by  the  agency  In- 
volved. 

Neither  the  last  nor  the  least  of  his  zealous 
pursuit  of  the  means  to  safeguard  individual 
liberties  Is  his  current  Inquiry  into  Federal 
employees  rights  In  firings,  hirlngs,  and  per- 
sonnel practices. 

Of  this  dedicated  lawyer,  jurist,  legislator, 
and  patriot  It  can  truly  be  siiid  he  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fulfillment  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  admonition  to  us  all.  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what 
can  vou  do  for  vour  countrv." 


THE       RECENT       CIVIL       DISTURB- 
ANCES     IN     LOS      ANGELES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  and  .^aid  about  the  re- 
cent violent  disturbances  in  Los  Angeles. 
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but  I  think  nowhere  have  such  unlor- 
cunate  occurrences  been  put  in  better 
perspective  than  they  were  in  a  state- 
ment of  Prince  Hall  Grand  Masters, 
made  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  in  August 
1965 

Amos  T.  Hall,  a  srood  friend  and  a  good 
man,  has  relaj'ed  this  statement  to  me. 

Believing  that  it  will  be  of  Interest  to 
all  Senators.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  may 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Prince  H«.l  Grawd  Masters. 
AcTOUST  1965.  San  Peancjsco.  Calif 

Prince  Hall  Mosonry  witii  a  membership 
of  approxlmacely  one-half  million,  reaffirms 
Ita  historical  poeltlon  of  protest  In  seeking 
t/j  eliminate  the  Inequities  of  citizenship  and 
every  form  of  discrimination  from  the 
Amerlcin  scene. 

We  deplore  the  recent  violent  disturbances 
which  have  resulted  In  the  loss  of  lives  and 
the  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  In  cities  of  the  United  State* 
without  regard   to  sectional  location. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  courageous 
leadership  of  President  Johnson,  which  has 
resulted  In  the  enactment  of  advanced  civil 
rights  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  his  expressions  and 
proclamations  regarding  the  public  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  all  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion are  entitled  to.  and  should  have,  equal 
protection  and  application  of  the  law.  Irre- 
spective or  their  race,  color,  or  religious 
nWlmllons 

We  call  upon  every  Prince  Hall  Mason  as 
a  leader  In  his  community  to  use  his  In- 
fluence to  keep  this  protest  nonviolent  as 
he  strives  to  eliminate  injustice  and  dis- 
crimination. We  lu^e  that  violence  be 
avoided  and  solutions  sought  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States. 


AQUIA  QUARRY  REVISITED 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
attached  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  of  September  21.  1965,  en- 
titled "Aquia  Quarry  Revisited." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  toUows : 

IProm  the  Richmond  News  Leader.  Sept.  31. 
I»6S) 

AQVIA    Qt-,\BRT    REVISITTD 

'  Last  week  we  reported  on  the  strange  tac- 
tics of  those  who  were  asserting  that  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  was 
a  Common  crooked  politician.  The  story  was 
:tiiat  he  had  Snessed  a  little  deal  to  gyp  the 
Federal  Government  by  selling  second-rate 
Aqul.->  stent-  tor  building  the  tJ.S.  Capitol. 
But  ever-alert  researchers  up  at  Mount  Ver- 
non had  quickly  shown  from  letters  that 
Washington  never  owned  the  quarry  at  Aquia 
Creek;  and  that  In  fact  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  bought  the  quarry  outright  from  other 
owners  and  cut  the  stone  itself. 

Today  the  mall  brings  to  hand  a  year-old 
issue  of  Lawyers  Title  News,  giving  a  complete 
history  of  the  ownership  of  the  Aquia 
quarry — and  its  confused  tangle  of  titles. 
The  article  backs  up  the  Mount  Vernon  re- 
search with  the  expert  legal  scholarship  of  an 
associate  counsel  for  Lawyers  Title  Insurance 
Co  ,  Marvin  C  Bowling.  Jr  It's  clear  from 
Mr.  Bowling's  study  that  WasMngton  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quarry. 


Lawyers  Title  got  Into  the  problem  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  when  after  a  routine  search,  it 
Insured  a  seemingly  perfect  title  to  the  Island 
where  the  quarry  is  located.  The  abstract 
showed  an  unbroken  utle  running  back  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  1877.  At 
that  time,  the  State  had  granted  the  Island 
to  two  individuals  on  a  land  office  warrant. 
The  overgrown  quarry  which  provided  stone 
for  the  n.S.  Capitol  and  the  White  House  vbs 
forgotten  and  undetected.  Then  one  day  the 
new.  20th  century  owner  discovered  signs  on 
the  island  warning:  "U.S.  Government  prop- 
erty— keep  off  "  Soon  an  official  advertise- 
ment appeared  Indicating  that  the  land 
would  be  sold  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration St  public  auction. 

The  supposed  owner  grew  alarmed.  Law- 
yers Title  was  appalled.  After  running  down 
a  number  of  U.S.  Government  agencies  that 
handle  property.  Mr.  Bowling  finally  found 
the  right  one.  Yes.  they  had  a  title,  officials 
explained:  it  went  straight  back  to  Charles  II. 
and  the  U.S.  Government  had  the  paper  to 
prove  it. 

In  1678.  the  Island  was  granted  by  the 
"Governor  and  Captain  General  of  Virginia" 
to  two  individuals  who  had  performed  serv- 
ices for  the  King.  The  next  instrument, 
dated  1694.  stated  that  the  first  grant  was 
void;  the  new  Instrument  transferred  the 
land  to  a  George  Brent.  And  the  grantors 
were  the  successors  to  the  original  proprie- 
tors, the  successors  being  Margaret  Lady  Cul- 
peper.  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  Catherine,  his 
wife,  and  Alexander  Culpeper,  Esq,  Thus  the 
Interest  in  the  property  went  back  all  the 
way  to  the  original  grant  of  the  entire  North- 
ern Neck  to  the  Culpepers  in  1669.  For  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Culpeper.  his  interest  be- 
came vested  In  his  daughter  Catherine,  wife 
of  Lord  Fairfax.  The  family  then  sold  to 
Brent. 

The  property  remained  in  the  Brent  faniily. 
famous  Catholic  recusants  from  Maryland, 
for  97  years.  In  1791.  another  George  Brent 
conveyed  the  island  to  Peter  Charles  L'En- 
fant — the  man  who  laid  out  the  terrifying 
complexity  of  Washington  streets — for  1.800 
pounds.  The  title  was  confirmed  in  the 
name  of  the  trustees  for  the  conunlssloners 
appointed  to  establish  a  "seat  of  government 
of  the  United  States."  The  stone  was  cut, 
the  Capitol  built,  the  quarry  abandoned,  and 
the  very  ownership  of  the  island  forgotten. 
Many  records  in  the  Stafford  county  court- 
house were  destroyed  by  Union  soldiers.  And 
In  1877.  the  State'of  Virginia,  blissfully  una- 
ware that  It  possessed  no  right  to  the  lend. 
granted  it  anew. 

Through  the  peculiar  precedence  of  royal 
and  Federal  sovereignty.  Lawyers  Title's 
client  lost  the  land,  and  was  left  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  title  Insurance,  Eventually 
the  GSA  disposed  of  the  hlstorlc;il  plot  of 
land  as  surplus.  Despite  the  complexity  of 
the  ownership  of  the  quarry.  It  Is  evident 
that  George  Washington's  detractors  have  no 
title  to  their  false  claim 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Sunday.  September  19, 
American  Jews  assembled  in  Lafayette 
Park  across  from  the  White  House  to  call 
world  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Jews  of  that  country  are  subjected 
to  discrimination  Like  other  peoples  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  are  regarded  as 
a  nationality  group.  They  are  named  as 
Jews  on  their  passports  But  they  are 
not  permitted  the  rights  accorded  to 
other  nationalities.  Their  schools,  their 
theater,  their  culture,  their  books,  their 
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learning,  their  newspapers — all  thes« 
have  disappeared.  For  almost  half  a 
century,  ever  since  the  Soviet  revolution 
of  1917,  this  great  community,  which  was 
once  a  reservoir  of  learning  for  world 
Jewry,  has  been  cut  away  and  Isolated 
from  Jews  of  other  lands,  from  lis  o»n 
historic  pact.  Gradually,  but  Ine.xorabls. 
it  win  be  cut  away  from  Its  identity  and 
it  will  cease  to  exist. 

Officials  of  our  own  country  are  aware 
of  this  injustice  and  have  joined  nith 
the  American  Jewish  community  in  ap- 
peals to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  rectifica- 
tion of  this  wrong  Our  own  body  ha.<. 
spoken  twice  on  this  subject  during  the 
last  2  years  and,  during  the  last  fsw 
months.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  twice  expressed  his  own  views 
publicly. 

Last  Simday.  on  September  19.  as  Jews 
began  a  vigil  in  Lafayette  Park  to  attest 
their  concern  and  to  protest  against  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  So\'let  Union,  the  President 
addressed  a  message  to  that  demonstra- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President's  message  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  17.  1985 

I  greet  my  fellow  Americans  of  all  taiilu 
gathered  today  In  a  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry 
Your  cause  is  the  cause  of  all  men  who  x'oluf 
freedom. 

History  demonstrates  that  the  treatment 
of  minorities  is  a  barometer  by  whlcti  to 
measure  the  moral  health  of  a  society.  Jus: 
as  the  condition  of  the  American  Jew  Is  > 
living  symbol  of  American  achievement  scil 
promise,  so  the  conditiona  of  Jewish  life  and 
other  religious  minorities  in  the  Soviet  tJulon 
reveal  fundamental  contradictions  tietween 
the  stated  principles  and  the  actual  prac- 
tices of  the  Soviet  system. 

I  once  again  express  my  hope  for  in  end 
to  the  restrictive  practices  which  prevent 
Soviet  Jews  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
heritage.  I  Join  all  men  everywhere  who 
tlirough  vigilance  maintain  freedom*  eternal 
light. 

Lyn'donB  Johnson, 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AUD 
NATIONALTTY  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed;  and  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'Hit 
2580 1  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record,  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Ton'ER:. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staK- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sen.ator  Tower 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  penditii 
immigration  bill  Is  not  nearly  so  objection- 
able OS  It  was  when  It  was  arst  introduced 
OS  an  administration  measure  at  the  begin- 
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olng  ol  ihe  year.  However.  I  remain  opposed 
to  Its  enactment  because  I  do  not  believe 
Uiat  m  tbe  long  run  It  wlU  promote  the  gcn- 
erai  weUare  or  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary.  I  am  of  tbe  opinion  that  if  we 
ixvact  this  proposed  legislation,  we  will  be 
Adding  imnecessary  weight  to  the  burdens 
'.not  will  have  to  be  borne  by  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

A  number  of  basic  changes  were  made  in 
ihe  bill  before  It  was  passed  by  tbe  House 
of  Representatives.  These  changes,  along 
with  other  addUtonai  amendments  made  by 
•.M  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  have 
niiide  It  an  entirely  different  measure  from 
•Jie  one  that  was  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's January  13  message  to  Congress.  The 
bill's  provision*  regarding  basic  changes  in 
ihe  quota  system  were  draatlcally  altered 
the  provisions  for  a  Presidential  commission, 
which  would  eventually  have  been  respon- 
sible for  formulating  immigration  policy.  I 
tai  glad  to  say.  have  been  deleted.  Stronger 
wntrols  against  Immigration  thai  would  dis- 
place American  workers  from  their  jobs  and 
adversely  affect  wages  and  working  condl- 
•Jons  in  this  country  have  been  Incorporated 
mlo  the  bill.  TTiese  are  noteworthy  Improve- 
ments, but  they  do  not,  in  my  opinion. 
jiuMfy  the  bilVs  enactment. 

Statement  dy  Senator  Tower 

Under  the  provifilons  of  this  bill,  the  vol- 
me  of  Immigration  Into  this  country  would 
be  bound  to  Elgnificantly  increase.  The  estl- 
3iates  that  have  been  made  concerning  the 
itre  of  this  Increase  vary  from  60.000  to  100.- 
'XW  or  more.  Considering  that  an  average  of 
300,000  Inunlgranta  have  been  admitted  an- 
nually in  recent  years,  this  means  that  we 
«1U  have  upwards  of  400.000  Immigrants  a 
year  under  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  la  wise  for  us  to  be 
increasing  immigration  at  the  present  time. 
Notwithstanding  its  provisions,  which  are 
supposed  to  safeguard  domestic  workers,  this 
bill  will  Increase  the  size  of  our  labor  force, 
ixjth  immediately  and  even  more  markedly 
in  the  years  ahead  when  the  younger  Imml- 
jrants  and  the  offspring  of  those  admitted 
r*ach  working  age. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  at  all  assured  that  the 
lawnded  safeguards  of  workers  In  this  coun- 
-7  will  prove  effective  with  respect  to  the 
immigrant  to  whom  they  are  intended  to 
spply.  Frankly.  I  see  nothing  but  a  tremen- 
dous bureaucratic  nightmare  in  attempting 
:o  put  these  provisions  into  effect.  Under 
'Mt  bill,  a  job  clearance  would  be  required 
lyr  each  Individual  applicant  for  an  Imml- 
?ratlon  visa,  stating  that  the  applicant  will 
!iot  displace  a  qualified  American  worker  or 
ttave  any  adverse  effect  on  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  domestic  workers.  The  Job 
clearance  would  be  required  for  every  Immi- 
grant except  those  granted  preference  under 
'^e  bill  by  reason  of  their  relationship  to  a 
~S.  cltlsr-en  or  an  alien  admitted  for  perma- 
!^nt  residence. 

The  enactment  of  these  provisions  would. 
la  my  opinion,  cast  an  Impossible  burden 
^pon  the  Labor  Department  If  it  Is  to  ad- 
minister them  effectively.  Imagine,  if  we 
«^^-  the  involved  decisions  that  would  have 
-0  be  made  Ln  applying  these  restrictions  to 
'■housands  upon  thousands  of  prospective 
'Oiinigrant*  each  year  In  my  opinion,  the 
provisions  are  utterly  unworkable  and  give 
"ery  indication  of  being  Inserted  in  the  bill 
3«eK  to  provide  an  answer  to  those  who 
»ouid  raise  questions  concerning  the  bill's 
f'ecti  on  our  labor  market. 

Each  generation  of  Americans  has  a  re- 
*Dons:bllity  to  those  that  will  follow  after 
■*■  That  responsibility  is  now  ours,  to  leave 
5ur  children  and  their  children  a  country  In 
»liich  to  live  which  will  be  free  of  any  dlf- 
-■^ultles  or  problems  of  our  making  that  we 
^'Jrselvef  would  not  want  to  face. 
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1  firmly  believe  that  if  we  enact  this  pro- 
posed legislation  increasing  immigration,  we 
will  be  abdicating  this  responsibility  for  the 
shortsighted  and  transient  goals  of  politi- 
cal expediency.  Many  of  the  social  and 
economic  probleois  we  face  today  may  well 
be  Inconsequential  in  comparison  to  those 
of  future  generations  with  our  vastly  ex- 
panding populations. 

CeTtalnly,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
precise  point  a  country  becomes  overpopu- 
lated.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
cannot  clearly  recognize  when  we  are  faced 
with  population  problems.  I  believe  we  are 
facing  them  now.  We  have  reached  a  point 
when  our  water  resources  are  being  taxed 
severely  in  order  to  meet  present  needs  m 
many  parts  of  the  country,  for  example. 
Many  of  our  rivers  and  streams  have  become 
polluted  to  the  degree  that  they  no  longer 
aSord  the  recreational  facilities,  or  meet  the 
needs  for  domestic  and  industrial  water  con- 
sumption that  they  did  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
One  of  the  Great  Lakes,  we  are  told,  is  now 
in  the  process  of  dying  from  such  pollution. 
New  York  and  other  cities  in  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  now  experi- 
encing the  serious  problems  that  arise  from 
lack  of  clean,  fresh  water.  Water  problems 
are  numerous  In  my  are«  of  the  country.  In 
the  face  of  such  problems  like  these,  and 
others,  I  feel  that  we  must  move  most  cau- 
tiously in  considering  legislation  which  would 
add  stimulus  to  the  pace  of  our  population 
growth. 

There  are  several  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  1  would  support,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  increasing  the  volume  of  immigra- 
tion, which  would  be  the  ma]or  effect  of  lU 
enactment.  I  strongly  support,  for  example. 
the  abolishment  of  the  Asla-Paclflc  triangle 
which  has  been  especially  discriminatory.  I 
also  lend  my  support  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  hill  providing  a  numerical 
limitation  on  Western  Hemisphere  immigra- 
tion. I  do  not  view  this  amendment  as  an 
affront  to  our  Western  Hemisphere  neighbors. 
I  doubt  that  in  their  mature  Judgment  they 
would  view  it  as  such  either  The  family 
reunification  and  skill  requirement  provl- 
slotia  of  the  bill  are  most  meritorious. 

It  is  evident  that  the  national  origins  quota 
system  has  In  some  ways  been  discriminatory, 
and  that  it  has  not  always  worked  as  it  was 
Intended  to.  These  claims,  of  course,  have 
some  merit,  but  that  does  not  Justify  enact- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  of  legislation  to  greatly 
Increase  the  numbers  of  immigrants  that  will 
be  admitted  into  the  country.  Certainly,  It 
Is  possible  to  reform  the  basic  law  without  in- 
creasing Immigration.  That  Is  what  I  would 
prefer  to  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  just  4 
years  ago  today  on  September  22.  1961. 
President  John  F  Kennedy  approved 
Public  Law  87-293,  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
This  historic  measure,  which  was  enacted 
with  overwhelming  Democratic  and 
Republican  support  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  has  continued  to  justify  the 


hopes  and  the  dreams  of  those  who  gave 
It  their  faith. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers.,  arp  now  lo- 
cated in  46  countries.  At  the  end  of  the 
1964  program  year  the  Peace  Corps  had 
10.494  volunteers  and  trainees  In  serv- 
ice. At  the  end  of  the  August  31.  1965. 
program  year,  the  Peace  Corps  had  12.000 
volunteers  and  trainees  In  service. 
Legislation  recently  approved  by  Con- 
gress will  authorize  15.110  volunteers  and 
trainees  by  August  31.  1966.  An  over- 
whelming number  of  these  trainees  are 
devoting  themselves  to  education. 
Others  are  helping  in  community  action, 
agriculture,  and  health  among  others. 

The  example  they  ha\e  set  by  personal 
conduct  has  truly  demonstrated  that 
Americans  are  a  helpful  and  compas- 
sionate people,  Tlie  spirit  of  1776  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence called  upon  our  people  "to  as- 
sume among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  .separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God 
entitled  them."  That  declaration  held 
the  following  truths  to  be  self-e\'ldent 
that: 

AU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life. 
liberty,  and  the  p'jrsult  of  happiness. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  sought 
to  bring  this  hope  of  1776  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  1965.  And  they  are  suc- 
ceeding. In  Afghanistan  when  the  Peace 
Corps  first  went  to  help  the  people  there 
they  were  limited  to  15  volunteers — 9 
actually  went — located  only  in  the  capital 
city  of  Kabul.  We  now-  have  190  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  there  serving  In  many 
parts  of  that  land.  In  Colombia  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  producing  educa- 
tional television  programs  which  are 
bringing  the  benefits  of  education  and 
culture  to  many  people  of  that  land. 

The  projects  are  Innumerable  and 
w'orthwhile.  but  it  is  the  spirit  and  repre- 
sentations which  these  Americans,  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  make  for  a 
free  way  of  life  that  is  most  meaningful. 
They  do  not  live  in  Embassy  compounds. 
Tliey  do  not  shop  at  the  PX.  They  live 
with  the  people.  They  eat  their  food. 
They  share  their  life  as  they  work  to  un- 
derstand and  help  them  help  themselves 

When  the  Peace  Corps  started  with 
the  verve  and  enthusiasm  which  it  com- 
bined, many  Washington  cynics  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  lon,g  before  the  Peace 
Corps  went  the  way  of  all  bureaucracy 
and  became  encrusted  in  bureaucratic 
procedure  and  staid  in  outlook.  Despite 
great  expansion  to  the  point  of  where 
8.600  are  now  in  training  and  a  little 
less  than  10.000  are  now  abroad — and 
Congress  has  completely  endorsed  this 
expansion — the  Peace  Corps  has  not  be- 
come stultified.  Indeed,  what  other 
Government  agency  in  the  history  of 
this  country  or.  indeed,  in  the  h;story  of 
any  country  in  the  world,  has  ever  suc- 
cessfully sought  legislation  which  would 
limit  to  5  years  an  individual's  eligibility 
to  remain  with  the  Peace  Corps  profes- 
sional staff?  The  Peace  Corps  has  That 
is  exactly  what  S.  2054.  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  August  24. 
1965.  did  in  amending  the  Peace  Corps 
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Act.  Concress  provided,  at  the  Peace 
Corps'  request,  that  those  in  higher 
grades  than  GS-8  be  restricted  to  ap- 
pointments whicli  may  not  exceed  a  total 
of  0  years.  I  like  the  lanpuasre  of  the 
Senate  report  where  it  stated  as  follows: 
For  some  time  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
considering  the  tleslr.ibiilty  of  a  personnel 
system  whicli  would  place  the  Peaco  Corps 
suill  in  essentirtlly  the  same  position  as  that 
oi  the  voliinteor;  serviiic  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  and  then  moving  on  to  give  the  s.^mc 
o)»poriimlty  of  service  ii  others  The  .ippll- 
catlon  of  PoreiEn  Service  Act  tm'Iiorlties  to 
tlie  Wi*iu?lon  st.nfl  would  permit  n  con- 
stfml  inflow  ol  new  blood  und  ide.-is  by  al- 
lowlnc  .nim.Mlstr.itive  nexitaility  which  is  ni<t 
pi>S3lbIe  usKlcr  the  restricWons  of  tlia  civil 
service  system. 

I  like  to  think  that  tht'  spirit  of  mod- 
ernization which  the  Peace  CoiTJs  has 
brou'lit  to  many  emerainc  lands  will 
perhaps  infuse  the  public  and  private 
bureaucracies  of  our  own  Nation  so  that 
the  hopes  and  n->eds  nf  people  will  be 
met  with  expedition.  I  hope  we  can  look 
back  on  future  anniversaries  and  note 
that  thi.-;  was  done.  Perhaps  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Peace  Corps  to 
the  conduct  of  American  foreien  policy 
was  best  .summed  up  in  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  youns  Californian.  not  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  v.ho  spent  his  sum- 
mer in  various  Latin  American  countries. 
He  said: 

Senator,  one  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  my 
ludgmeiit  is  worth  $500,000  of  American  aid. 

I  close  by  saylnr  that  as  an  American 
citizen  I  am  intensely  gratified  that  the.w 
young  people  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  tJie  American  system  m  promoting 
freedom  and  the  cause  cf  decency  and 
justice  all  around  this  melancholy  globe 


FEDERAL-STATE  TAX-SHARING 
PLAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  comments 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  i  with  respect  to  his 
specific  proposal  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  certain  of  the  revenues  coming 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  under  Federal 
revenue  statutes. 

I  applaud  and  salute  the  careful  man- 
ner in  which  the  Senator  developed  his 
.subject  as  a  basis  for  Introducing  legis- 
lation on  the  matter  when  he  spoke 
yesterday  before  the  New  York  State 
County  Officers  Association  at  the  Hotel 
A.5tor  in  New  York  City. 

This  morning  the  great  Capital  news- 
paper, the  Washington  Post,  editorially 
commended  the  Senator  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  which  Senator  Javtts 
delivered  yesterday  in  New  York,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  editorial  com- 
ments in  the  Washington  Pest  and  a 
column  in  that  same  newspaper  by 
Frank  Porter  on  the  subject,  all  be  In- 
aluded  in  the  Record  at  this  f>oint. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text, 
editorial,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

FEDEnAL  Tax  Sharing  WrrH  the  States 
(Address  by  Senator  Javits  i 

Before  the  end  of  the  current  congressional 
session.  I  Intend  to  introduce  legislation 
implementing  a  tax-sharing  plan  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  States,  and  thrmigh  them  to 
local  government,  a  portion  of  Federal  tax 
revenues. 

The  general  outlines  of  a  proposal  to  dis- 
tribute Fed-Tal  tax  revenues  to  the  Slates 
w^ns  first  imprinted  on  t!ie  consciousness  of 
officlai  Washington  in  1961  by  Dr.  Waiter 
Heller,  then  Chairman  of  President's  Coun- 
cil cf  Economic  Advisers.  I  think  it  Is  now 
generally  ngreod  that  .some  form  of  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  government  is 
necessary,  but  there  has  been  a  laclt  of 
serious  discussion.  Despite  the  administra- 
tion's reported  acceptance  of  its  basic  prln^ 
oiples  and  the  fact  that  a  Presidential  study 
of  the  problems  involved  was  submitted  to 
the  White  House  about  a  year  ago,  nothing 
concrete  has  been  done  about  it. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  while  this 
plan  sounds  uncomplicated  and  on  first 
mention  receives  wide5pread  acceptance,  it 
13  in  reality  extremely  complex,  and  every 
a.ipect  of  lis  implementation  contains  the 
seeds  of  controversy.  Nevertheless.  I  feel 
tiiat  the  Congress  should  have  before  it  a 
carefully  drawn  proposal  embodying  this 
plan.  Debate  should  begin,  and  decisions 
should  be  made  on  a  tax-shnrlng  plan  be- 
fore State  and  local  governments  become 
completely  inundated  in  the  flood  of  de- 
mands for  new  services  and  facilities,  par- 
ticularly In  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare.  This  would  weaken  further 
State  and  local  government's  ability  to  cope 
with  these  problems  and  impair  irretrlevabiy 
the  opportunity  and  auiborlty  of  local 
government. 

The  proposal   I  will  offer  would   include: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  trust  fund  In  which 
i  percent  of  the  current  individual  Incoire 
tax  base  would  be  deposited.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  tills  would  amount  to  about 
$2.S  billion  ft  year,  and  it  would  grow  reg- 
ularly through  the  ye.irs  as  the  tax  base 
DTows.  Experience  has  shown  that  only  Fed- 
er,il  taxing  sources  can  practically  piovide 
the  neces.s3ry  added  resources  for  State  and 
local  government  because  of  the  economic 
competition  between  the  States  which  is 
growing  more  acute  dally. 

Where  would  the  money  come  from?  The 
fact  is  that  at  present  tax  rates.  Federal 
revenues  grow  by  about  $6  billion  a  year 
along  with  the  growth  of  our  dj-namlc  econ- 
omy. With  continued  economic  expansion, 
this  amount  will  grow  larger  with  the  years. 
We  need  to  make  constructive  use  of  this 
dividend,  otherwise  it  could  act  as  a  fiscal 
drag  on  the  economy  by  siphoning  off  larger 
and  larger  amounts  of  purchising  power 
from  the  private  sector  and  blunting  our 
driver  to  reach  full  employment. 

I  believe  that  the  appropriate  use  for 
these  incraoslng  revenues  can  be  found  in 
further  tax  cuts,  in  meeting  the  pressing 
needs  for  increased  Federal  programs,  in 
debt  reduction,  and  by  a  plan,  such  a*  this 
one.  to  return  a  portion  to  our  hard-pressed 
State  and  local  governments.  In  addition, 
careful  planning  would  be.  and  should,  per- 
mit a  part  of  the  dividend  to  be  used  for  re- 
ducing the  present  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

2.  These  moneys  would  be  allocated  to  the 
States,  and  through  them  to  local  govern- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  population,  the  needs 
of  the  individual  States,  and  would  be  con- 
ditioned on,  maintenance  of  etTort  to  meet 
tiielr   own   flnanclal   requirements. 


Briefly,  about  80  percent  of  the  moneyi  al- 
located each  year  out  of  the  trust  fund 
would  be  assigned  to  tlie  Stales  on  the  hntis 
of  population.  On  this  basis.  New  York 
with  9.3  percent  of  the  population  would 
receive  9.3  percent  of  this  portion  of  the  ai- 
location.  The  amount  received  by  the  i.tiie. 
however,  would  be  Incre-.tfCd  or  decreuied. 
depending  on  the  niriintenance  of  the  SL'tte's 
own  tax  effort  as  measured  by  using  tlic 
ratio  of  the  relation  of  Stale-local  Beneral 
revenues  to  personal  income  in  the  Stale 
compared  to  the  national  average  ratio 

The  remaining  20  percent  wotild  he  ait- 
tributed  to  the  12  or  i.'i  St  tes  with  lowesi 
per  capita  Incomes  Congress,  of  coiirse, 
would  maintain  control  over  Ihe  allocation  of 
tiiese  funds  through  periodic  review  o;  ihp 
formula  through  which  Ihcy  are  di.'tiltiutetl 

3.  I  wUi  Include  in  my  bill  the  proviso  i^iat 
these  luiids  be  used  by  the  States  orUy  in  ine 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  welf.are 
Th'jre  Is  one  school  of  thought  that  ixjlioves 
the^e  moneys  should  be  distributed  to  the 
States  without  any  restriction  whatsoever,  1 
do  not  agree.  I  feel  th.-^t  lUese  m^-neyA 
should  be  used  by  the  suites  withoiil  ilie 
constant  Federal  supervision  nnd  red  tape 
now  endemic  In  ihe  grant-in-aid  programs, 
but  that  this  type  of  proRram  should  he  de- 
signed to  benefit  directly  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  in  a  State. 

4.  In  addition,  the  following  reatrictio.is 
will  be  written  into  the  bill:  (a)  The  funds 
must,  be  shared  with  local  governments  In  m 
equitable  manner.  The  percentage  oi  Fed- 
eral funds  which  the  State  must  di.strlbme 
to  local  governments  might  be  defined  a«  r.c 
less  Ihan  the  average  of  that  State's  distribu- 
tion of  its  own  revenues  to  local  goveruraente 
over  the  previous  5  yetrs.  (bl  States  slinuld 
be  required  to  certify  that  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral laws,  such  as  the  Civil  High's  acts,  hare 
been  complied  with  in  the  State  and  locil 
activities  financed  by  these  grants,  ici  A 
detaUed  audit  report  on  the  actual  uses  ol 
these  funds  would  be  required. 

Certainly  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  latiles 
nnd  gentlemen  about  the  financial  dlinciil- 
tie.s  facing  State  and  local  governmentj  to- 
day. You  are  the  people  on  the  front  line. 
who  have  lo  fulfill  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
And  those  needs  are  immediate:  for  better 
schools  and  educational  services,  for  hospi- 
tals and  clinics  and  for  health  and  welfare 
services. 

During  the  decade  between  1954  and  1964 
expenditures  of  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments doubled,  while  their  indebtedness  In- 
creased even  more  rapidly,  from  $38  0  billion 
to  $86  4  billion  or  about  121  percent.  In  the 
same  period.  Federal  budget  expenditures  la- 
creased  45  percent,  while  the  public  debt 
Increased  from  $291  billion  to  S312  billion,  or 
about  15  percent.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  increasing  their  ouUava 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment  during  the  past  few  years  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  mounting  obligations  They 
are  currently  spending  about  $75  biiilon  3 
year,  a  figure  that  may  increase  to  about  5120 
billion  a  year  by  1972. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  State  and 
local  governments  will  not  use  these  Fed- 
eral funds  wisely  if  they  are  granted  or  th.u 
they  will  reduce  their  own  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures for  necessary  programs.  Experi- 
ence of  the  past,  however,  Indicates  thot 
such  fears  are  groundless,  and  that  this  wi'I 
not  be  the  case.  A  large  proportion  of  total 
State  and  local  outlays  over  the  past  years 
have  been  used  for  educational,  health,  and 
welfare  purposes,  an  indication  that  loct.i 
governments  are  cognisant  of  the  needs  oi 
their  people  in  these  areas  and  ore  attempt- 
ing to  meet  them. 

Grants  made  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments under  a  plan  such  as  this  will  fnnljle 
these  bodies  to  operate  more  independent  7- 
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Lxal  officialE  will  be  free  of  Federal  domina- 
tion, and  ilie  spread  of  a  growing  Federal 
bureaucracy  may  be  halted.  State  and  local 
governments  will  be  in  a  stronger  flnRiici-rl 
poeiilon.  and  a  belter  fiscal  balance  will  be 
scWeved  between  Federal,  Stale,  and  local 
jjoveruments. 

Now.  let  me  direct  one  word  lo  those  on 
toe  other  side  of  the  political  spectrum  wlio 
may  feel  that  the  sort  of  t<ax-sharlng  plan  I 
propose  would  mean  further  incursion  on 
Stale  prerogatives.  Of  course,  there  is  ai- 
«ays  a  possibility  that  this  can  iiappen,  but 
ihe  choice  we  lace  Is  not  between  State  dol- 
lars and  Federal  dollars,  but  between  Federal 
dollars  bound  by  strings  and  conditions,  and 
iiinds  which  are  relatively  unconditional 
and  can  help  buttress  the  responsibility  of 
icpcai  government. 

For  we  have  to  look  to  the  dajs  and  years 
ahead  when  the  demand  for  more  and  belter 
local  govtrnmenliU  services  will  Increase. 

Critics  on  the  left  side  of  the  political 
spectrum  are  st:spicioua  of  the  States  and 
seemingly  convinced  of  Federal  Infallibilily: 
critics  on  the  right  are  suspicious  of  Wash- 
ington and  defend  local  government.  But 
aiuttial  suspicions  should  not  produce  a 
deadlock,  for  this  country  cannot  be  gov- 
erned well  unless  government  Is  imaginative 
sad  active  and  responsible  and  works  at  ail 
levels  In  a  Federal-Slate  system. 

I  feci  that  this  proposal  can  help  prep.are 
our  governmenlal  system  to  meet  needs  of 
the  coming  decades,  and  can  help  us  to  put 
mto  practice  cooperative  federalism  for  the 
lienellt  of  all  our  people. 

iFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  1965] 
jAvrrs  BaEAKS  Through 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  deserves  a  burst  of 
uppinuse  for  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  surplus  Federal 
revenues  with  the  States  The  prospect  for 
:.uc  legislation  sponsored  by  a  member  of 
•-iie  minority  pnrty  cannot  be  regarded  as 
r.u.'ipicious.  But  Mr.  J^virs  is  performing  the 
necessary  task  of  taringin?  a  controversial 
propo3i  i'to  the  nttentiou  of  Congress  for  the 
first  time, 

Mr.  jAvrrs'  point  of  departure  has  already 
been  amply  discussed  by  proponents  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  The  Federal  Government,  un- 
der conditions  of  high  employment,  will  col- 
lect more  lax  moneys  than  it  can  wisely 
sptnd.  The  State  and  local  governments  will 
Iw  spending  more  money  than  they  can  raise 
•.hrough  efficient  measures  of  taxation.  Both 
problem.* — the  embarrassing  affluence  of  tiie 
Federal  Government  and  the  pressing  needs 
'ir  State  and  local  governments — can  l5e 
reatly  solved  through  a  program  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing. 

In  the  Senator's  thoughtful  proposal,  1 
percent  of  the  current  Income  tax  base — 
about  $2  5  billion — would  be  deposited  in  a 
trust  fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  would 
'lien  be  allocated  lo  the  States.  Each  year 
80  percent  would  be  distrlijuled  on  the  basis 
or  population  and  20  percent  would  be  di- 
vided among  the  12  or  IS  States  with  lowest 
per  capita  Incomes. 

The  Federal  grants  would  be  used  only  to 
support  programs  in  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare.  This  constraint  would 
'.eave  the  States  and  localities  ample  freedom 
ot  action,  while  precluding  the  support  of 
progTiuns  such  as  highway  construction  that 
are  already  heavily  funded  by  the  Congress. 

The  revenue  sharing  plan  was  flrsi  pro- 
Posed  by  Walter  W.  Heller,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  But 
tlie  President,  seemingly  piqued  by  a  prema- 
ture leak,  has  maintained  an  air  of  chilly  dis- 
oam.  It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if  this  im- 
portant proposal,  the  brainchild  of  a  Demo- 
crat, should  become  the  property  of  the  op- 
position. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  1965) 

United  States-State  Tax-Shaeisc  Plan 
Revived  by  Javits 
( By  Frank  Porter ) 

A  leading  Republican  Senator  plucked  a 
controversial  Federal-Slate  revenue-sharing 
plan  off  the  administration's  back  burner 
yesterday  and  said  he  will  offer  it  as  legis- 
lation before  the  end  of  the  current  session. 

"I  think  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
some  form  of  Federal  assistance  to  Stale  and 
local  government  Is  necessary,  but  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  serious  discussion,"  said  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  jAVirs.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

"Debate  should  begin,  and  decisions  should 
be  made  on  a  tax-sharing  plan  before  State 
and  local  governments  become  completely 
inundated  in  the  flood  of  demands  for  new 
services  and  taciiiiles.  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education  and  welfare," 
Javits  told  the  New  York  Slate  Ciounty  Of- 
ficers Association  in  New  Yorlc  City. 

Javits  thereby  stole  a  march  on  the  White 
House  itself,  which  put  the  plan  under  wraps 
last  fail  after  its  leaked  details  aroused  in- 
tense opposition,  particularly  in  labor  and 
liberal  circles. 

Since  then,  however,  It  lias  attracted  wide- 
spread grasEroota  Interest,  particularly 
among  State  and  local  officials  feeling  a  fi- 
nancial pinch. 

Republicans  have  made  political  capital  of 
it.  During  lart  fall's  presidential  campaign, 
even  Barry  Goldwater  embraced  the  concept, 
fathered  S  years  ago  by  Walter  W.  Heller 
shortly  before  he  became  President  Ken- 
nedy's chief  economic  adviser.  It  was  a 
prime  topic  of  discussion  at  the  Republican 
Governors  conference  earlier  this  year. 

But  the  admlnislralion  is  apparently  un- 
moved by  the  Javits  Initiative.  A  White 
House  source  said  last  night  that  the  rev- 
enue-sharing plan  is  a  "dead  duck"  and  that 
there  is  no  present  intention  of  reviving  it. 

The  Javits  bill  would  follow  closely  the 
Heller  concept  as  developed  last  year  by  a 
presidential  lasls  force  beaded  by  Joseph  A. 
Pechman,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  The 
White  House  has  never  released  the  Pech- 
man report. 

The  carefully  drawn  measure  also  contains 
a  number  of  safeguards  and  limitations  which 
should  go  far  lo  concilale  both  conservative 
and  liberal  critics. 

II  would  create  a  special  trust  fund  of 
1  percent  ot  the  individual  income  tax  base — 
or  about  $2.5  billion  annually  under  present 
conditions. 

Eighty  percent  of  these  funds  would  be  al- 
located the  States  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  To  maintain  Stale  efforts  to 
raise  Ihelr  own  revenue,  however,  these 
amounts  would  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  the  amount  the  ratio  of  State-local  gen- 
eral revenues  lo  personal  income  in  the  Stat« 
exceeded  or  lagged  the  national  ratio. 

The  other  20  percent  would  be  distributed 
to  the  12  or  15  States  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes. 

The  funds  could  be  used  only  lor  health, 
education,  and  welfare  to  benefit  directly  the 
gre  ilesi  number  ol  people  in  a  Slate.  Earli- 
er critics  had  opposed  a  no-strings  type  dis- 
tribution on  grounds  the  funds  might  be 
misused — say  for  an  ornate  Governors'  man- 
sion, or  for  highways  at  the  expense  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  would  require  an  audit  of  how 
the  funds  are  used,  the  equitable  sharing  of 
funds  by  the  States  with  local  governments, 
and  ceriiflcation  that  projects  financed  by 
these  revenues  comply  with  all  Federal  laws 
such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 


THE  "HAWAIIAN  MONARCH' 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  Piesident.  today  in 
Honolulu— more  than  5,000  miles  from 


this  Chamber — a  versatile  and  unusual 
cargo  ship,  formerly  a  U.S.  troop  trans- 
port, is  being  rechrlstened  by  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  which  has  just  introduced 
the  vessel  to  the  west  coast-Hawaii  trade. 
And  soon  a  second  vessel  of  the  same 
type  will  follow  this  one  into  the  service. 

The  first  ship,  formerly  the  SS  Marine 
Dragon,  a  C-4  transport  built  during 
World  War  II.  is  being  renamed  the  SS 
Hawaiian  Monarch.  Matson  acquired 
the  ship,  together  with  the  second  vessel, 
the  Marine  Devil;  from  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration's "mothball  fleet"  at  Suisun 
Bay.  Calif.,  last  year.  The  ships  were 
obtained  under  the  Ship  Exchange  Act 
which  permits  nonsubsidized  U.S.  opera- 
tors to  exchange  certain  obsolete  vessels 
for  Government  reserve  fleet  ships.  Ac- 
quisition of  the  big  carriers  and  their 
conversion  cost  Matson  a  total  of  nearly 
$17  million. 

The  two  ships  have  been  converted 
into  highly  automated  combination  con- 
talner-automobile-bulk  sugar  carriers. 
Tlieir  entry  into  service  will  have  cDn- 
siderable  impact  on  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
But  they  provide  only  part  of  the  story 
of  pioneering  in  tlie  Pacific  by  Matson 
Navigation  Co.,  whicli  was  launched  by 
Capt.  William  Matson  83  years  ago. 
Matson.  led  today  by  Stanley  Powell.  Jr., 
its  president,  has  played  a  leading  role 
In  development  of  cargo  containerlza- 
tion  in  the  steamship  industry. 

Today's  rechristening  of  the  first  of 
the  two  new  cargo  carriers  marks  the 
latest  advance  by  the  company  which 
has  had  a  tradition  of  "firsts"  in  the 
Pacific  since  the  days  of  Captain  Matson. 
The  Hawaiian  Monarch  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Queen  are  unique  ocean  carriers,  tai- 
lored to  the  special  characteristics  and 
requirements  of  the  Hawaii  trade.  Each 
vessel  was  lensthened,  or  "jumboized"  by 
addition  of  a  110-foot  midbody  section, 
making  them  630  feet  long  and  providing 
tremendous  cargo  capacity. 

On  the  westbound  trip,  each  ship  will 
have  a  capacity  of  650  containers  and  192 
automobiles.  Eastbound,  they  can  carry 
12.800  tons  of  sugar  and  537  containers. 
403  of  them  empty,  or  3.800  tons  of  mo- 
la.sses  and  789  containers,  319  of  them 
empty.  The  containers,  incidentally,  are 
24  by  8  by  8 '2  feet. 

The  ships,  which  have  a  displacement 
of  29,300  tons,  are  divided  into  four  main 
cargo-carrying  compartments.  West- 
bound, the  No.  1  hold  in  the  narrowing 
forebody  is  used  to  stow  automobiles  in 
eight  levels.  A  combination  crane-ele- 
vator can  lift  a  car,  with  its  motor  run- 
ning to  a  deck  where  it  Is  driven  off  and 
stowed. 

Three  other  compartments  are  divided 
into  11  cells  which  permit  Matson's  cargo 
containers  to  be  stacked  six  high  and  six 
across  below  deck  while  additional  con- 
tainers can  be  stacked  three  high  and 
eight  across  on  deck  after  hatches  are 
covered  through  pushbutton  means. 
Below  deck,  container  space  is  used  for 
bulk  sugar  cargo  on  eastbound  trips 
from  Honolulu  to  California. 

The  Hawaiian  Monarch  and  Haivaiian 
Queen  have  highly  automatic  central  en- 
gine room  control  stations  that  house 
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Instruments  for  governing  steam  gen- 
erating equipment,  propulsion  turbine 
throttles  and  boiler  controls. 

With  these  two  ships  in  its  California- 
Hawaii  fieet,  Matson  expects  to  have  an 
annual  capacity  for  more  than  60.000 
container  round  trips.  With  the  Hawai- 
ian Monarch  and  the  Hatcaiian  Queen. 
Matson  will  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
substantially  all  of  the  container  de- 
mands by  Hawaii's  civilian  and  military 
population  of  more  than  700.000. 

Let  us  look  at  Matson's  accomplish- 
ments in  reccni  years 

Since  1958  Matson  has  plowed  $58  mil- 
lion of  its  own  and  privately  financed 
capital  into  its  unique  Pacific  Coast- 
Hawaii  fleet  contamerizatlon  system. 

Matson's  program  and  the  economies 
of  its  effective  use  helped  the  company 
to  roll  back  its  freight  rates  last  year 
on  almost  the  entire  range  of  consumer 
items  This  generally  lowered  rate 
structure,  saving  shippers  several  mil- 
hon  dollars  annually,  is  directly  related 
to  the  Improvements  resulting  from  Mat- 
sons  investment  In  its  container  system 
and  fleet. 

By  gradually  changing  its  fleet  since 
1958 — from  carriers  of  bulk  cargo  Involv- 
iiK  piecemeal  freight  handling  in  small 
lots  to  sp>ecialized  cargo  carriers  such 
as  the  "jumboized"  Hawaiian  Monarch 
and  Hawaiian  Queen — Matson  has  im- 
proved its  vessel  utilization  by  nearly 
half  And  Hawaii's  rate-payers  have 
been  major  beneficiaries  because,  had 
Matson  not  changed  the  configuration 
of  its  fleet  for  specialized  services,  the 
State's  annual  freight  bill  would  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  it  Is  tod^. , 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  share  my 
interest  In  American  shipping  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  Matson  Nariiratlon 
for  Its  achievements  in  83  years  of  Pa- 
cific steamship  service. 


PEED  GRAIN  SALE  TO  SPAIN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President, 
we  were  glad  to  read,  in  an  announce- 
ment last  week  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  Secretary,  in  his 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  had 
signed  an  agreement  with  Spanish  co-op 
federation  for  the  .sale  of  about  600.000 
metric  tons  of  U.S.  feed  grains,  for  dol- 
lars, to  be  paid  in  10  annual  installments 
with  interest  at  4^8  percent  per  year. 

This  Is  the  type  of  sale,  made  under 
title  IV  of  Public  Law  480.  in  which  we 
should  be  really  interested.  It  decreases 
o'jT  agricultural  surpluses,  improves  our 
balance  of  payments  and  helps  our  pi-o- 
riucers. 

We  commend  Secretary  Freeman  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
sale  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  Department's  announcement 
entitled  "Spanish  Co-op  To  Buy  S35  Mil- 
lion of  U.S.  Feed  Grains  on  Credit"  and 
the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  the  time  he  signed  the 
agreement  be  Inserted  at  tills  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sp«nish  Co-op  to  Buy  $35  Mn-i-ioN  of  U.S. 
Peeo  Graws  on  Credit 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Pree- 
man  announced  the  signing  today  of  a  S35 
million  title  IV,  Public  Law  480  private  trade 
agreement  which  will  enable  a  Spanish  fed- 
eration of  agricultural  cooperatives  to  buy 
over  a  3-year  period  a  total  of  about  600.000 
metric  tons  of  U.S.  feed  grains. 

The  market  development  agreement  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  Department's  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  Secretary 
Freeman.  Chairman  of  the  Board  It  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  co-op  federation, 
GOES  (Spanish  Cooperative  for  the  Commer- 
cialization of  Farm  Products),  by  Tomas 
Montero  Tlrado,  general  manager. 

The  agreement,  which  provides  for  export 
financing  by  CCC.  was  negotiated  under  the 
private  trade  section  of  title  IV.  Public  Law 
480  which  authorizes  long-term  supply  and 
dollar  credit  sales  contracts  for  U.S.  agrlcul- 
turul  commodities.  The  agreement  calls  for 
purchase  by  COES  of  125,000  metric  tons  of 
U  3  feed  grains  In  fiscal  year  1966.  with  ap- 
proximately 200  000  metric  tons  to  be  pur- 
chased In  fiscal  year  1967  and  275.000  metric 
tons  in  fiscal  year  1968.  CCC  will  be  repaid 
by  the  co-op  federation  In  dollars  in  10  an- 
nual installments  with  Interest  at  4(,  per- 
cent per  year. 

The  Spanish  co-op  federation  consists  of 
over  900  local  and  provincial  cooperatives 
who  represent  more  than  200.000  member 
farm  families.  COES  will  sell  the  feed  grains 
to  Its  member  cooperatives  for  resale  to  their 
individual  farmer  members. 

"This  Is  'an  excellent  dollar  sale  for  US. 
producers  and  a  highly  useful  purchase  for 
the  Spanish  co-op  members  who  will  use  the 
feed  grains  both  in  their  feeding  operations 
and  as  a  source  of  capital  In  improving  their 
livestock  and  meat  marketing  operations," 
Secretary  Freeman  said. 

■Under  the  agreement  with  COES  we  will 
be  selling  feed  grains  to  Its  beef,  lamb,  and 
hug  producers  who  have  not  been  using  any 
significant  amount  of  leed  grains  In  their 
operations. 

This  Is  our  largest  title  IV  sales  agreement 
to  d.ite.  It  reflects  our  new  emphasis  on 
private  trade  transactions  and  Is  our  third 
such  agreement. 

"This  Is  a  fine  example  of  how  tttle  IV 
is  helping  to  build  new  and  larger  foreign 
markets  for  our  farm  products." 

COES,  In  addition  to  the  $35  million  credit 
purchase  of  U.S.  feed  grains,  has  agreed  to 
buy  commercially  during  the  next  3  years  a 
minimum  of  about  $18  million  worth  of  U.S. 
feed  grams  (321.000  metric  tons)  plus  an  ad- 
ditional $7.4  million  worth  (134,000  metric 
tons  I  from  free  world  sources.  Including  the 
United  States.  Also  It  plans  to  buy  substan- 
tial amounts  of  U.S.  soybean  meal  and  other 
feed  Ingredients,  live  cattle,  and  supplies  and 
equipment  needed  In  carrying  out  its  live- 
stock production  and  distribution  program. 

COES  will  sell  the  title  IV  feed  grains,  or 
mixed  feeds  made  from  the  feed  grains,  to  Its 
local  cooperatives  on  a  short-term  credit 
basis.  It  win  tjse  the  proceeds  of  such  sales 
to  finance  various  facilities  for  feed  grain 
and  mixed  feed  processing  and  distribution, 
and  facilities  for  livestock  production  and 
marketing.  These.  In  turn,  will  earn  reve- 
nue that  will  be  used  In  repaying  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  COES  pro- 
gram calls  for  building  and/or  modernizing 
5  feed  grain  port  storage  and  handling  facili- 
ties; constructing  and  equipping  4  feed  proc- 
essing plants,  7  livestock  fattening  centers, 
10  slaughterhotises.  4  refrigerated  meat  dis- 
tribution facilities,  and  10  livestock  demon- 


stration farms;  and  buying  a  fleet  of  trucks 
and  trailers  for  marketing  feed  grains  mixed 
livestock  feeds,  and  meats. 

Sales  of  U-S  feed  grains  under  the  agree- 
ment  will  be  made  by  private  US  tradert. 
Purchase  authorizations  will  be  announced 
later.  US.  suppliers  of  title  IV  feed  grains 
and  equipment  to  be  purchased  from  salts 
proceeds  will  be  given  ample  opportunity  to 
participate  under  public  tenders  to  be  an- 
nounced by  COES. 

General  information  on  the  title  IV  pri- 
vate trade  agreement  program  Is  available 
from  the  OIBce  of  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U  S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  DC 

Specific  Information  on  L^suance  of  pur- 
chase authorizations  and  related  operations] 
details  on  this  agreement  are  available  from 
the  Program  Oper.itlons  Division.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Senlce.  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Washington.  DC,  20260  Phone 
Dudley  8-6211  or  DCdley  8-5433  (Pip.i«e 
refer  to  press  release  USDA  2835-S5  • 

BACKCROl'ND 

COES  has  achieved  quick  success  as  .-, 
Spanish  farm  marketing  and  service  federa- 
tion since  Its  organization  In  1961.  Its  meir,- 
bershlp  has  grown  rapidly.  Its  sales  v>-t!ume 
In  1964  came  to  approximately  S60  million 
Its  members  are  estimated  to  own  between 
10  and  15  percent  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs  In  Spain.  It  Is  working  actively  witii 
members  on  a  program  "to  Improve  on  ex- 
isting practices  In  all  phases  of  livestock  pro- 
duction and  distribution." 

COES  services  a  notional  economy  which 
has  Improved  rapidly  m  recent  years. 
Spain's  annual  per  capita  income  has  In- 
creased from  $85  for  a  population  of  27  mil- 
lion in  1950  to  a  current  level  of  about  $500 
for  a  population  of  over  31  million.  With 
economic  growth,  demand  for  higher  level 
diets — particularly  meats — Is  strong  Al- 
though Spain's  per  capita  consumption  of 
red  meats  has  risen  from  37  pounds  average 
In  1956-60  to  61  pounds  in  1964.  this  still  Is 
among  the  lowest  In  Western  Europe 

Spain  is  an  example  of  a  nation  that  \s 
moving  In  the  direction  of  full  statu.";  as  a 
major  cash  buyer  of  U.S.  farm  products 
During  the  early  years  of  Public  Law  480 
(food  for  peace  I  programs,  special  sales  ar- 
rangements with  Spain  under  title  I  involved 
more  than  $450  million  worth  of  U.S.  wheal, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fats  and 
oils  paid  for  In  pesetas  rather  than  dollars 
Today  Spain  Is  one  of  the  large  commercial 
buyers  of  such  US.  farm  products  and  pays 
In  dollars.  During  fiscal  year  1965  Spain 
bought,  commercially,  nearly  $120  mUllon 
worth  of  a  wider  variety  of  US.  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

STATEMBTTT     by     SECRITTART     of     ACRICrtTCRE 

ORvn-LE  L,  Freeman 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  sign  this 
agreement.  This  is  a  trade-expanding  trans- 
action which  helps  both  of  our  countries. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  sale  by  Amer- 
ican sellers  of  very  substantial  quantities  of 
U.S.  feed  grains  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  COES — the  Spanisfc 
Cooperative  for  the  Commercialization  ol 
Farm  Products.  Trade  expansion  In  tills 
agreement  at  a  level  of  600,000  metric  ions 
of  VS.  feed  grains  sold  for  $35  million— in- 
cluding transportation — lends  new  vigor  to 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  in  each 
country. 

In  another  sense,  this  agreement  Is  a  sig- 
nificant accomplishment.  It  marks  the 
largest  use  to  date  of  new  trading  machin- 
ery—title  IV  of  Public  Law  480.  as  amended 
In  1963 — now  available  to  American  agricul- 
ture. Title  IV  enables  us  to  sell  our  farm 
product.5  on  long-term  dollar  credit  to  prl- 
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fi:t  citizens  or  organizations  In  eligible 
MSJitrles  that  arc  showing  marked  Improve- 
sat. 

Spain  eminently  meets  this  requirement, 
itijin's  economy,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
ciuaUon  a  few  years  ago.  Is  displaying  new 
r^r.  new  strength,  and  substantial  growth. 
soim  Is  moving  ahead  economically — and 
n  think  this  agreement  will  add  one  more 
tfipful  step  to  that  movement. 

This  transaction — Unking  the  private  sec- 
vn  of  the  two  countries  rather  than  being 
[Ortrnmcnt  to  government — will  be  of  great 
jststance  to  the  Spanish  livestock  Industry. 
toder  the  agreement  with  COES.  we  will  be 
gUiiig  our  feed  grains  to  the  co-op's  200.000 
ijim  families  who  produce  beef,  lamb,  and 
jajs  and  who  have  not  been  tislng  any  slg- 
^cant  amount  of  our  grain  In  their  opera- 
•.'.ans-  Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  be  used 
3T  the  co-op  as  a  source  of  capital  to  im- 
iTve  their  livestock  and  meat  marketing 
cjffstions  which  In  turn  will  earn  the  rev- 
co*  to  repay  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
pnrailon.  Through  this  Imaginative  but 
iicUcal  agreement,  the  resourceful  farm- 
ire  ol  Spain  will  Improve  their  production 
i2d  marketing  of  livestock — and  their  In- 
:coies.  Consumers  of  Spain  will  have  more 
•«1  meat,  and  better  meat.  In  their  food 
iwes  at  more  stable  prices,  if  COES  objec- 
•IvMore  fully  realized. 

For  U.S.  producers  this  agreement  will  ac- 
:el«ate  development  of  a  permanently  larger 
Haiti  for  our  farm  products.  COES,  In 
tddltlon  to  the  (35  million  credit  purchase, 
thicli  win  be  repaid  In  dollars  In  10  annual 
.atallments.  also  has  agreed  to  buy  com- 
arclally  during  the  next  3  years  a  minimum 
liibotii  $18  million  worth  of  U.S.  feed  grains, 
jloi  an  additional  $7.4  million  worth  from 
.*:«  world  sources.  Including  the  United 
iutes.  The  co-op  also  plans  to  buy  BUb- 
iMtlal  amounts  of  U.S.  soybean  meal  and 
uiher  feed  Ingredients,  live  cattle,  and  aup- 
;l!a  and  equipment. 

\x  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  thoughts 
Jt  concerned  with  the  strife  and  discord  of 
OTid  affairs,  the  constructive  private  trade 
•i«t  we  are  making  possible  here  today  is  In 
:«llhy  and  reassuring  contrast. 

There  is  an  old  familiar  statement  about 
Siting  one's  cake  and  having  It,  too."  I 
station  this  because  the  United  States  Is 
r.ere{ted  In  trade  and  it  is  Interested  in  aid. 
TlJS  agreement  is  helping  Spain's  developing 
isncalture,  through  trade,  to  help  Iteelf. 
lad  that's  the  way  Spain  wants  It. 

B.7  fortunate  coincidence,  this  agreement 
:  being  signed  Just  3  weeks  before  the 
■ulted  States  begins  Its  observance  of  an 
^tsual  occasion  known  as  Cooperative 
Hcmh.  The  month  of  October  has  been 
wdlcated  to  national  recognition  of  the  Im- 
.>5ruat  role  of  cooperatives  in  bringing  a 
W'ler  life  to  people.  Across  our  country 
«  ire  reminding  our  citizens  that  through 
''"Jperntlve  effort,  and  within  our  free 
*::terprlse  syBtem,  millions  of  our  people 
«  voluntarily  working  together  to  bring  to 
'ismselves  and  their  families  an  abundance 
3f  goods  and  services  which,  without  cooper- 
'Hon,  they  might  never  be  able  to  obtain. 
'■  U  fitting  and  proper  that  our  largest  single 
^aaaction  under  title  rv  should  be  with 
•  -oteign  farmer  cooperative  consisting  of 
'••sr  900  local  and  provincial  co-ops,  repre- 
*-tliig  more  than  200,000  member  farm 
liauiles. 

*ealn,  let  me  say  that  It  Is  a  great  pleasure 
■;  tign  this  agreement.  It  Is  a  gratifying  and 
'^«iy  example  of  how  the  people  of  two 
•^-iffltrles.  by  putting  their  minds  to  It.  can 
-=Mh  their  resources  and  their  needs  In  a 
"•y  that  Is  mutually  helpful. 
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SOCLAL  SECURITY  BONUS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  evi- 
dence that  the  recently  passed  increase 
in  social  secutlty  benefits  is  having  a 
marked  effect  across  the  Nation  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  develop.  In  voting 
a  7-percent  across-the-aboard  increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  Congress  ap- 
proved a  retroactive  payment  to  January 
1.  1965.  Lump  sum  checks  covering  that 
time  period  are  now  being  mailed  to 
social  security  beneficiaries  all  over 
America.  It  is  clear  that  for  many  old- 
stei-s.  Christmas  is  taking  place  in  Sep- 
tember. To  these  retirees  living  on  few 
dollars,  the  retroactive  payment  check  Is 
truly  a  bonus  which  helps  them  buy 
clothes,  pay  overdue  bills  or  perhaps  pay 
for  a  dinner  in  a  restaurant.  These  pay- 
ments not  only  help  the  senior  citizen, 
they  help  the  community  in  which  he 
lives. 

An  e.\ample  of  the  impact  of  these 
retroactive  payments  in  one  community 
is  well-reported  in  the  September  22 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  wliich 
sent  Kenneth  G.  Slocum  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  a  well-known  retirement  city, 
to  find  out  how  the  money  was  being 
spent.  Mr.  Slocum  did  a  thorough  job 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
report  in  the  September  22  'Wall  Street 
Journal  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aged  Quickly  Spend  Social  SEctTHirY  Bonus 
To  Make  Life  Easier — Checks  for  Retro- 
active Boost  Go  for  Clothes.  Food.  Rent: 
Bonanza  in  St.  PETERsBtmc 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Slocum) 
St.  Petersbitro.  Fla.— William  Wllklns,  a 
retired  bricklayer,  has  already  spent  his  social 
security  "bonus."  "Nineteen  dollars  for  a 
car  repair  Job,  $10  for  some  overdue  bills  and 
a  few  dollars  at  the  drugstore." 

GWord  Adams,  a  former  bookkeeper,  will 
use  his  check  "to  put  some  new  rags  on  the 
old  frame." 

And  a  frail  old  couple  here  will  use  the 
money  to  change  hotel  rooms.  "Instead  of 
a  $l0-a-weefc  room  with  cockroaches  on  First 
Street  we're  getting  a  clean  $13-a-wcek  room 
on  Sixth  Street,  where  we  also  hope  to  meet 
A  better  class  of  people." 

The  money  that  is  paying  bills  and  chang- 
ing plans  In  this  retirement  city  Is  the  7  per- 
cent Increase  In  social  security  payment*, 
retroactive  to  January  1.  The  initial  batch 
of  checks  covering  the  back  payments  began 
pouring  In  here — end  across  the  Nation — 
Saturday  morning,  and  by  Sattirday  after- 
noon cosh  registers  were  zinging  and  the 
thousands  of  oldsters  who  dally  sit  on  the 
tree-shaded  benches  lining  St.  Petersburg 
avenues  were  abuzz  with  talk  of  their  new 
plans. 

StTRE  LOOKS    MICHTT   GOOD 

"That  extra  $5.00  a  month  wouldn't  mean 
a  thing  to  a  guy  making  $10,000  a  year.  But. 
boy.  when  you're  70  and  everything  Is  going 
out  and  nothing  is  coming  In  that  extra  sure 
looks  mighty  good."  says  Lonnie  Hutchlns,  a 
former  New  York  truckdrlver. 

The  money  is  already  providing  a  spur  to 
the  economy  of  this  typical  city,  where  28 
percent  of  the  215.000  residents  are  66  or 
older.  "Our  sales  Satiu-day  were  the  best  In 
a  long  tune,"  says  the  manager  of  a  Food  Fair 
supermarket.    At  Webb's  City,  a  complex  of 


stores  catering  to  the  elderly,  SatiU'day  sales 
of  toothpaste,  patent  medicines,  and  sundry 
Items  were  $5,000  above  normal 

The  Impact  of  the  extra  social  security 
disbursement  can  be  seen  most  quickly  here, 
where  life  is  geared  to  the  needs  ol  the  el- 
derly, where  sidewalks  slope  to  street  levels 
at  each  corner  and  where  drug  and  dime 
stores  advertise  blood-pressure  readings  for 
50  cents.  But  the  Impact  isn't  limited  to  this 
sunny  city.  Nationwide,  about  9  percent  of 
the  population  is  65  or  older,  and  the  retro- 
activity checks  are  supplying  these  people 
immediately  with  a  hefty  $885  million  m 
additional  buying  power. 

Talks  with  scores  of  old  folks  here  and 
studies  by  authorities  on  the  problems  of  the 
aged  Indicate  the  recipients  will  spend  the 
money  as  fast  as  they  get  It.  Indeed,  only  1 
In  10  of  the  pectple  Interviewed  expressed  any 
thought  of  saving  the  money.  "Most  of  It  Is 
alre.idy  spent,  but.  shucks,  Isn't  that  what 
It's  for?"  says  one  retired  man  here.  Adds 
George  Malls,  a  retired  steelworker:  ".At  72. 
there's  no  use  saving  money." 

FOR  THE  ECONOMY,  $1.2  BILLION 

In  addition  to  the  back  payments,  the  reg- 
ular monthly  social  security  checks  lor  the 
20-5  million  recipients,  mostly  oldsters,  will 
be  fatter  beginning  with  the  September  pay- 
ment, to  be  mailed  out  early  next  month. 
This  rise,  plus  the  retroactivity  pavmen'-s. 
win  channel  an  estimated  SI. 2  billion  Into 
the  economy  m  the  next  4  months,  and  an- 
other $100  million  a  month  thereafter.  The 
money  is  being  counted  on  by  Johnson  ad- 
ministration experts  to  provide  a  major  stim- 
ulus to  the  already  booming  economy. 

The  retroactive  payments  covering  the 
months  from  January  through  August  will 
average  about  $48  for  single  retired  workers, 
$80  for  aged  couples,  $40  for  aged  widows. 
8112  for  a  widow  with  two  children.  S58  for 
disabled  workers  and  $104  or  more  for  a  dis- 
abled worker  with  a  wife  and  at  least  one 
child.  The  monthly  Increase  for  a  retired 
worker  ranges  from  $4  to  S8  90;  a  widow's 
monthly  increase  ranges  from  $3.30  to  87  40. 

For  many  persons,  the  money  will  provide 
some  basic  necessities  which  thev  have  been 
going  without.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
straits  of  Anthony  Souza,  79,  a  retired  car- 
penter from  Rhode  Island  who  lives  entirely 
on  his  social  security  payment.  The  check 
was  $100  before  the  Incrertse, 

"My  hotel  room  costs  me  $40  a  month,  and 
If  I  watch  It,  I  can  eat  In  cafeterias  for  $2  a 
day,"  he  explains.  "So  I  can  scrape  by — ex- 
cept In  those  months  with  31  days"  The 
Increase,  which  will  lift  Mr.  Souza's  check 
to  $107  a  month,  "will  make  life  a  httle 
easier,"  he  says. 

A  silvery  lialred  widow  of  70,  sitting  on 
the  front  porch  of  the  old  Detroit  Hotel.  Is 
asked  what  she  will  do  with  her  retroactivity 
check  and  pension  Increase.  Reaching  over 
to  feel  the  quality  of  a  visitor's  suit  coat, 
she  asks :  "Sonny,  when  was  the  last  time  you 
chewed  gum  for  breakfast?" 

On  Saturday,  the  prescription  drug  depart- 
ment at  Webb's  City  reported  business  was 
IS  percent  above  normal,  "indicating  Uiat 
some  of  these  people  had  been  unable  to  pay 
for  prescriptions  until  the  retroactive  checks 
arrived."  says  James  Webb,  executive  vice 
president.  The  store  also  posted  "very  sub- 
stantlaJ"  gains  In  the  eyeglass  and  hearing 
aid  departments,  he  says. 

Most  of  the  money  seems  to  be  going  for 
food,  clothing,  and  other  ordinary,  everyday 
expenses,  however.  "I've  cashed  so  many 
blue  Government  checks  today  I'm  blue  In 
the  face."  says  Willie  Houchlns.  an  executive 
at  a  huge  Grandway  Department  Store  here. 
"Most  of  them  seem  to  be  spending  it  for 
household  items  such  as  pots  and  pans,  and 
clothes — a  housedress  for  her  and  a  pair  of 
slacks  for  him."  he  adds. 
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Holding  up  two  nstfiils  of  Government 
checks,  the  manager  of  the  Pood  Fair  says: 
"This  is  all  I've  been  doing.  I've  cashed 
over  500  retroactive  checks  in  2  days.  It's 
apparent  that  a  good  part  of  the  reirooctlve 
checks  is  going  for  food." 

At  Webb's  Clly  Saturday,  gains  of  17  per- 
cent were  posted  In  the  ladles'  ready-to-we:ir 
department,  1 1  percent  In  men's  wear,  and  1 
percent  in  household  furnishings.  In  com- 
parison with  normal  Saturday  business.  By 
contrast,  the  Jewelry  .-ind  laudscaplng-nur- 
sery  departments  had  no  gains. 

Some  of  the  money,  however,  will  go  for 
Increased  prices,  at  least  In  this  west  Florida 
area.  "Sljt  months  ago  I  pold  10  cents  In  a 
local  cafeteria  for  a  dish  of  grated  carrots. 
Now  1  pay  18  cents."  complains  Clarence 
Wahlers,  a  retired  tiwlroakcr  of  7a.  "A 
year  ago  I  could  get  a  decent  meal  for  91; 
today  It  costs  me  $1.25." 

Eggs  In  the  favorite  restaurant  of  Wllllnm 
Lutb,  a  73-year-oId  former  construction  la- 
borer, now  are  14  cents,  up  from  12  cents  a 
week  ago.  he  says.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Weber  compialn  that  the  "budget  bacon" 
that  cost  them  35  cents  a  pound  a  few 
months  ago  now  costs  70  cents. 

Tlie  owner  of  a  grocery  store  confirms  that 
prices  have  been  Inching  up  the  paiit  few 
months  because  of  higher  costs  to  us.  A 
restaurant  owner  says  he  has  ruined  prices  be- 
Crtvise  of  un  expected  minimum-wage  law 
governing  the  re.<;taurant   business. 

Not  all  the  elderly,  of  course,  are  living 
such  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  For  the 
nonimpoverislicd.  the  new  soclnl  security 
money  will  Just  mean  a  windfall,  to  be  frit- 
tered away  in  one  manner  or  another.  "It's 
nice,  sure,"  siys  William  Wright,  n  71-year- 
old  with  .1  scampish  grin.  "But  1  dldnt  need 
It.  I  have  a  nice  pension  from  Bethlehem 
Steel  and  a  few  bucks  tucked  away"  Mr. 
Wright  feels  he  is  so  sound  rmaocially  that 
he  recently  married,  even  though  his  42-year- 
old  bride  isn't  old  enough  for  socipl  security. 

But  for  others,  it  will,  as  Mr.  Souz.i  says, 
make  life  n  little  easier  For  Manly  Corbin. 
08.  the  money  will  mean  my  first  new  suit  in 
years."  For  John  Morrow,  71.  a  S40  retro- 
active check  will  help  buy  an  old  car. 

For  still  others,  however,  the  money  won't 
be  enough,  especially  t^'  cover  medical  ex- 
penses. These  people,  though,  look  to  medi- 
care to  help  solve  their  problems  and  gen- 
erally figure  their  ailments  can  wait  to  be 
treated  next  July,  when  the  Government  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  the  elderly  takes 
effect. 

"1  have  a  tumor  on  my  back  but  1  figure 
both  It  and  I  can  last  until  next  year  when 
medic.ire  goes  into  effect."  says  John  Doran, 
A  gravel-voiced  man  of  70  who  used  to  buy 
fiK..d  for  a  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  restaurant  chain. 
I  just  can't  spare  the  dough  so  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  to  pay  for  most  of  the  opera- 
tion." 

,  Harvey  Jackson,  79.  concurs.  "Several  of 
my  friends  are  putting  oB  kidney  and  bladder 
operations  Ulitll  medicare  goes  into  eitect." 
he  says.  •Some  don't  have  the  money  and 
others  don't  want  to  spend  what  they  have." 


ATLANT.'V  CONSTITUTION  NAR- 
RATES HOW  EXPERIENCE  POINTS 
TO  NEED  FOR  NEW  GI  EDUCA- 
TION   BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  unparalleled  success  of  the  GI  bills 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict provided  the  necessary  financial 
impetus  to  enable  some  10  million  vet- 
erans to  enroll  for  education  and  train- 
ing at  a  cost  to  this  Government  which 
ha.s  been  more  than  repaid.  Indeed,  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  Department 


of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce indicates  that  Incomes  of  veter- 
ans who  received  GI  bill  assistance  in 
education  averaged  from  81,000  to  S1.500 
a  year  more  than  the  incomes  of  those 
who  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
educational  aid.  If  we  do  not  grant  our 
approval  to  a  new  GI  bill  this  session 
this  Congress  will  be  rejectmg  one  of  the 
greatest  opportimities  to  provide  for  the 
future  intellectual  and  economic  strength 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  the  widely  read 
Mr.  George  Boswell.  which  appeared>'in 
the  September  17.  1965.  issue  of  the  in- 
fluential and  prestigious  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Constitution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  article  is  entitled  "GI 
Bill  Helped  Build  a  Stronger  Nation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GI  Bill  Helped  Build  a  Stron-cek  Nation 
I  By  George  Boswell) 

Tlie  proposed  cold  wur  GI  bill  is  a  reminder 
of  the  remarkable  results  of  the  original  GI 
bill  of  World  War  II.  The  bill  was  un- 
precedented. It  was  motivated  largely  by 
lears  of  what  might  happen  to  the  cOLiniry 
:md  Its  economy  by  the  rapid  dismantling  of 
our  military  force,  which  at  its  peak  num- 
bered about  16  million  men  and  women. 
This  was  accompanied,  of  course,  by  the  re- 
conversion of  our  gigantic  industrial  com- 
plex from  a  war  basis  to  peace. 

Whether  or  not  It  was  Justified,  there  was 
great  worry  about  how  these  veterans^ — with 
average  time  In  service  of  2\^  years — would 
readjust  to  civilian  life.  It  was  recalled  that 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  had  risen  to  power  with 
the  support  of  disgruntled  veterans.  AmerU 
ciin  veterans  did  not  react  that  way,  of 
course,  but  turned  themselves  Into  a  mighty 
force  to  create  a  greater  America.  How  much 
was  due  to  the  GI  bill  is  impossible  to  meas- 
ure but  by  any  yardstick  Its  cost  was  negli- 
gible compared  to  the  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  the  Nation  because  of  it. 

No  other  country  had  ever  attempted  to 
aid  veterans  ii.  readjustment  on  such  a  scale. 
Millions  were  put  on  the  road  to  becoming 
self-reliant  citizens  and  leaders  of  the  Nation 
and  their  communities.  Under  its  educa- 
tional program,  almost  8  mlUlon  took  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  to  Improve  skills 
or  to  le.^rn  new  ones. 

More  than  6.7  million  home  loans  and  300,- 
000  other  loans  with  a  face  value  of  865  bil- 
lion were  made  under  guaranteed  VA  loans 
under  the  World  War  II  and  Korean  GI  bills. 
About  3  million  of  these  already  have  been 
paid  in  full.  Less  than  3  percent  have  been 
terminated  with  claims. 

To  aid  In  .'he  adjustments,  the  original 
GI  bill  allowed  payments  to  veterans  of  820 
per  week  for  52  weeks.  This  so-called  "52- 
20"  club  was  the  most  controversial  feature 
of  ail.  its  critics  claiming  It  would  result  In 
millions  of  loafers.  They  did  not  understand 
the  returning  GI.  Among  all  veterans,  an 
average  of  only  19  weeks  of  the  allowance 
was  used.  Most  were  too  busy  finding  better 
Jobs,  improving  their  future  opportunities 
through  education  and  training,  creating 
iaCw  businesses  and  entering  expanding  trade 
fields. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  was  In 
the  educational  field.  As  a  group,  veterans 
who  entered  the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges 
proved  tbemselves  to  be  the  best  students 
in  their  respective  institutions.  They  did  not 
waste  their  opportunities  and  tis  a  result 
the  Nation  was  enriched  by  millions  of  col- 
lege-trained leaders  In  business,  science, 
skilled  trades,  and  the  professions  with  earn- 


ings that  exceed  those  of  nonveteruns  of  the 
same  age  group. 

The  performance  of  these  veterans  cot. 
founded  the  critics  who  called  the  GI  ba  a 
senseless  handout  and  socialism.  They  re- 
sponded to  the  aid  with  individual  zeal  to 
become  more  Independent  and  productive 
citizetis  In  an  economy  that  had  to  gr-i'T 
The  feared  class  of  dependent  veterans  en 
not  materialize. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  inserted  in  the 
CoNCREssioNAL  RECORD  flve  editorislj 
which  appeared  in  West  Virginia  news- 
papers in  support  of  my  opposition  la 
the  immigration  bill.  I  have  now  re- 
ceived a  sixth  editorial,  this  one  having 
appeared  in  the  Weirton.  W.  Va.,  Daily 
Times  on  Tuesday.  September  21 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  pars- 
graphs  taken  from  the  editorial; 

Certainly  it  Is  dltBcult  to  understand  why 
we  would  want  to  encourage  massive  migrii- 
tlon  to  the  United  Stales  at  the  very  time 
when  our  Nation  is  confronted  with  crillcaJ 
problems  of  unemploymeut.  poverty,  de- 
pressed areas,  automation,  integration,  la- 
crensing  crime,  und  a  skyrocketing  welfare 
bill. 

The  advocates  of  the  change  state  tlis; 
under  the  proposed  legislation  it  will  be 
easier  for  people  "of  special  skUls"  to  come 
into  the  couutrv  and  help  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Yet,  under  the  new  leglslatloa 
there  would  be  an  Increase  in  quotas  lor 
Euch  countries  as  rrinldad.  Jamaica,  Tanzls, 
Mal.iwl,  Yemen,  and  Nepal,  and  It  would  seets 
that  persons  with  special  skills  needed  1:, 
the  United  States  might  be  very  hard  to  4nii 
m  those  countries.  Besides,  these  cQuntilfi 
need  the  services  o(  their  talented  ai!!l 
trained  people  more  than  we  do  if  they  hope 
to  build  a  better  economy. 

The  United  States  need  make  no  apologies 
for  its  Immigration  policies  which  already 
are  far  more  liberal  than  other  couutrlei  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  advanced  na- 
tions are  selective  in'  dealing  with  Inunl- 
grants  •  •  •. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  poim 
the  entire  editorial  from  the  WelrtoB 
Daily  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorlsl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

Hold  the  Line 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  has  taken 
a  very  reasonable  and  sound  stand  in  op- 
posing the  administration's  proposed  d« 
Immigration  bill  which  would  scrap  the  b«i:t 
national  origins  quota  system  first  drasii 
in  1924. 

Admittedly  there  are  some  weaknesses  Ir 
the  present  sj'stem  as  it  applies  no  limita- 
tions on  Immigration  from  South  Amerlfi 
and  other  Western  Hemispheric  countnc! 
yet  It  has  served  the  interests  of  the  ValXfi 
States  well  In  the  post  The  proposed  Icgt- 
latlon  now  being  considered,  however,  woula 
pose  grave  problems  for  our  country  and  !r. 
a  way  could  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent U  S.  policy  to  help  other  counirles  iiti- 
prove  their  economic  conditions. 

Certainly  It  is  difficult  to  underst-.nd  wbF 
we  would  want  to  encourage  mQssi%e  ir.:- 
gratlon  to  the  United  Slates  st  the  verr 
time  when  our  Nation  is  confronted  wl"^ 
critical  problems  of  unemployment,  poverty 
depressed  areas,  automation.  Integration,  in- 
creasing crime  and  a  skyrocketing  welt»-'< 
bill. 
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In  many  ports  of  the  country.  Including 
our  own.  Joblessness  remains  a  nagging  prob- 
lem. As  slated  by  Senator  Bvao,  sooner  or 
later  we  are  going  to  have  to  recognize  the 
-eolltles  of  this  situation  and  admit  to  our- 
selves that  otir  first  re.'ponsiblllly  In  mat- 
ters of  Immigration  Is  to  the  people  of  the 
Halted  States  and  not  to  the  entire  popula- 
•joa  rit  the  world. 

The  advocates  of  the  change  state  thtit 
imder  the  proposed  legislation  it  will  be 
eaiier  for  people  of  special  skills  to  come 
Into  the  country  and  help  the  U.S.  economy. 
Yet.  under  the  new  legislation,  there  wo'Jld 
5e  in  increase  In  quotas  for  such  countries 
IS  Trinidad.  Jamaica.  Tanzla.  Malawi,  Yemen. 
and  Nepal,  and  11  would  seem  that  persons 
Tltli  special  skills  needed  In  the  United  States 
might  be  very  hard  to  find  In  those  coimtrles. 
Besides,  these  countries  need  the  services  of 
tUelr  talented  and  trained  people  more  than 
«  do  if  they  hope  to  build  a  better  economy. 

Under  the  present  systeni,  it  is  true  that 
relatively  larger  quotas  are  assigned  to  such 
countries  as  England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 
Otrtnany,  Prance,  and  Scandinavia,  but  this 
'£  because  the  basic  population  of  our  coun- 
try Is  made  up  largely  of  stocks  which  origi- 
nated from  those  coimtrles.  and  the  reason- 
lag  back  of  the  present  system  Is  that  addl- 
t»nsl  population  from  those  countries  would 
be  more  easily  and  readily  assimilated  Into 
•Jie  American  population  As  pointed  out  by 
the  West  Virginia  Senator  there  are  fine 
human  beings  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
peoples  do  differ  widely  In  their  social  habits. 
■utelr  levels  of  ambition,  their  mechanical 
aptitudes,  their  Inherited  abUlty  and  Intelli- 
gence, their  moral  traditions,  and  their  ca- 
pacities for  maintaining  stable  governments. 

The  United  States  need  make  no  apolo- 
gies for  Its  immigration  policies  which  al- 
leady  are  far  more  liberal  than  other  coun- 
tries and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
idrsnced  nations  are  selective  in  dealing 
with  Immigrants. 

The  lime  Is  here  when  we  must  begin 
thinking  about  our  own  national  Interest 
tflthout  being  influenced  by  foreign  na- 
tionals. We  fully  support  the  stand  of  Sena- 
tor Bykd  on  this  vital  Issue. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
.Tim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
riorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend  the  Im- 
iiiigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
8n  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
smendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  line  4,  change  the  period  to  a 
"tUcolon  and  add  the  following:  '•Provided, 
^t  for  all  fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal  year 
™Jing  June  30,  1968,  said  170,000  shall  be 
'^pRed  by  the  number  of  special  Immigrants, 
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exclusive  of  special  Immigrants  defined  In 
section  101(aU27HA),  and  Immediate  rela- 
tives admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  during  the  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bUl  to  the  increased  immi- 
gration prior  to  June  30,  1958.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  a  backlog  of 
immigrant  applications  which  should  be 
taken  care  of.  I  understand  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  that  it  is  anticipated 
that  after  3  years  the  backlogs  of  im- 
pending immigrants  will  be  eliminated 
in  all  Instances  except  for  one  category 
of  Italians,  and  that  the  situation  will 
be  rectified  shortly  thereafter.  So  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years,  the  backlog  of  im- 
migrants can  be  substantially  cleaned 
up. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  what  wUl  happen  after  that. 
What  will  happen  on  July  I.  1968?  My 
amendment  is  concerned  with  what  will 
happen  after  that  date. 

I  am  aware  of  how  complicated  the 
whole  subject  of  immigration  is.  Much 
confusion  exists  with  respect  to  it. 
There  are  quota  immigrants,  there  are 
nonquota  immigrants,  and  there  are  spe- 
cially exempt  categories.  If  one  tries  to 
concern  himself  with  these  groups,  he 
may  end  by  seeing  only  the  trees,  and 
not  seeing  the  forest.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  with  the  forest:  namely, 
the  total  number  of  Immigrants,  regard- 
less of  their  quality,  whether  they  are 
called  quota,  nonquota,  or  exempt  cate- 
gories. The  question  should  be.  How 
many  Immigrants  are  coming  Into  the 
United  States,  and  how  many  will  be 
coming  Into  the  United  States? 

The  national  origins  policy  which  has 
existed  for  many  years  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  Probably  the  principal 
thrust  of  the  bill  Is  to  do  away  with  the 
national  origins  policy  and  to  treat  all 
people  alike,  regardless  of  the  country 
from  which  they  come,  so  long  as  they 
can  satisfy  the  category  requirements 
provided  in  the  bill.  My  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  It  has  only  to 
do  with  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
that  will  be  coming  into  the  United  States 
starting  on  July  1. 1968. 

The  record  shows  that  in  1960,  the 
total  number  of  immifrrants  Into  the 
United  States  was  265.000;  in  1961.  271,- 
000:  in  1962,  283,000;  in  1963,  306,000; 
and  In  1964,  292.000.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  it  appears  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  290.000  immigrants.  170,000 
from  the  world  at  large  and  120,000  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

But  the  bill  goes  further:  It  provides 
for  certain  exempt  categories  in  addition 
to  the  290,000.  According  to  the  record 
it  is  estimated  that  over  and  above  the 
290,000.  we  can  expect  50,000,  60,000,  or 
70,000  more  immigrants  a  year.  No  one 
Knows  with  certainty  what  the  number 
in  the  exempt  categories  will  amount  to. 
But  as  I  recall,  the  Attorney  General 
estimated  that  62.500  more  immigrants 
a  year  would  come  in  starting  on  July  1, 
1968,  than  are  coming  in  now. 


With  respect  to  the  confusion  to  which 
I  referred  earlier,  considerable  point  has 
been  made  concerning  the  present  an- 
nual quotas  which  some  countries  have 
and  how  low  they  are.  For  example, 
Greece  has  been  mentioned  as  having 
an  annual  quota  for  1964  of  only  849. 
However,  the  record  should  show,  so 
that  the  people  will  luiow  exactly  what 
is  taking  place,  that  whUe  849  quota  im- 
migrants were  authorized  for  Greece  in 
1964.  there  were  3.060  nonquota  immi- 
grants admitted  from  Greece.  Tills  im- 
migration was  entirely  legal  but  was  in 
addition  to  the  regular  quota. 

There  are  other  examples.  Last  year. 
Italy  was  authorized  5.950  Immigrants; 
yet  7,295  nonquota  Immigrants  were  ad- 
mitted over  and  above  the  quota  Immi- 
grants. So  perhaps  the  way  the  present 
program  has  been  working,  so  far  as 
certain  countries  are  concerned,  there 
may  not  tie  so  much  hardship  as  the 
plain  quota  figures  would  indicate.  The 
total  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
legally  admitted  is  what  really  counts. 

To  return  to  my  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  policy  cf  Congress  Is 
to  do  away  with  the  national  origins 
system  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  at  about 
the  same  rate  at  which  they  have  been 
admitted  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
target  ought  to  be  somewhere  around 
290.000  to  300.000.  Assuming  that  the 
target  is  290.000.  I  have  left  the  figures 
of  170.000  and  120.000  undisturbed:  but 
my  amendment  provides  that  the  170.000 
quota  immigrants  for  the  ■s\-orld  at  large 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  special 
Immigrants  who  are  exempted  under  the 
bill;  and  that  after  the  170.000  is  reduced 
by  the  number  of  special  immigrants 
who  are  admitted  into  the  United  States, 
the  remainder  would  be  quota  immi- 
grants. 

My  amendment  is  not  intended  to  re- 
duce the  120.000  total  number  of  immi- 
grants. The  intention  is  to  retain  the 
170,000  figure  and  to  start  by  taking  the 
exempt  categories  off  the  top.  Then, 
after  they  have  been  admitted,  we  shall 
know  how  many  quota  immigrants  can 
be  taken  in. 

If  the  exempt  categories  amounted  to 
10.000  immigrants  in  1  year,  we  would 
have  160.000  quota  immigrants.  If  the 
exempt  categories  amounted  to  20.000, 
we  would  have  150,000  quota  immigrants. 

There  is  no  intention  of  reducing  the 
numtier  of  immigrants  in  any  one  year 
below  290,000 — 170.000  from  the  world 
at  large  and  120,000  from  Latin  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  administration  and  the  policy  of 
Congre.ss  not  only  to  do  away  with  the 
national  origins  system,  but  also  to  in- 
crease the  total  number  of  immigrants 
coming  into  the  United  States  by  50.000, 
60,000,  or  70.000  a  year,  starting  on  July  1, 
1968,  then  my  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected and  the  bill  should  be  passed  In 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  reason  for  any 
further  explanation  of  my  amendment. 
It  Is  very  simple.  I  believe  that  the  Issue 
Is  clear. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
i  Mr.  Miller  i  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  01  Massachusett.5. 
Mr.  Presi.ienl.  I  .siiould  like  to  review 
Wilh  the  .-ienatnr  from  Iowa  the  inten- 
tion of  hi.s  Amendment.  I  believe  I 
understand  from  the  remarks  cf  the 
inalor  from  Iowa  what  he  is  attcmpt- 
iRs  to  du  i  ;  Rencra!.  tut  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  lansiiasc  of  his  amendment  is 
flilly  clear  on  its  face.  Tlie  amenamtnt 
reads  ill  uai't: 

Provxdnl.  Th.  r  for  .ill  nswil  veam  after  the 
tWcnl  year  entllnB  June  30  1988,  s;ild  I70,0on 
shall  bo  reUucwl  by  the  number  ol  special 
immigrants — 

Special  immigrants  have  been  rleflned 
under  the  bill  to  apply  to  those  coming 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which 
number  h.is  been  set  at  120,000:  I  read 
further  from  the  amendment — 
exclusive  of  special  immigrants  deflned  In 
section  lOUni  (271  <AI  and  Immediate  rela- 
tives udmilted  lo  the  United  States  for 
permanent  re-^ldence  during  the  n.ic:il  year — 

It  seemj  to  me.  if  I  read  the  amend- 
ment correctly,  that  it  would  provide 
tliat.  for  all  fi.scal  years  after  the  fi.'scal 
year  endln?  June  30.  19C8.  the  figure  of 
170,000  shall  be  reduced  by  the  number 
of  special  Immigrants — ^which.  as  defined 
by  this  bill,  would  metin  those  irora  the 
Western  Hi-misphere.  as  we'.l  as  immedi- 
ate relatives  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

So  as  I  rc.id  the  amendment,  what  the 
Senator  is  attempting  lo  do  is  to  reduce 
Uie  fi,;ure  of  17U.0C0  by  tht  number  of 
special  imrr.i-'rants.  I>.  would  also  in- 
clude lho.se  defined  in  t.ie  McCarran- 
V/alliT  Act  AS  having  a  parlicui.ir  im- 
mediate family  relationship,  who  would 
be  admitiod  to  the  Uniied  States  for 
pei-mancnl,  residence  during  the  nscal 
jrear. 

I  wish  lo  ascertain  whether  I  read  that 
language  correctly  before  I  address  my 
CLifhmenls  to  the  relative  mciics  of  the 
nmendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
1  do  so  because  I  have  not  seen  this 
amendment  before  and  received  ii  but  a 
f  i?w  brief  minutes  a«o. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  believe  that  we  outthi 
t.T  be  in  asrreemeiil  on  the  language  be- 
fore wc  enter  inw  a  dis.?us3ion  of  the 
:«ents. 

I  would  be  tiie  last  one  in  the  w.uid  to 
■.liiTgest.  in  dealing  with  a  compkx  sub- 
ect  such  as  this,  that  this  amenameni 
:s  letter  prrfeol.  I  believe  that  It  is  a'- 
curatp  Thf  ("iT'niase  which  s'ate.s  that 
the  17i'.000  shall  be  r'-duced  by  the  ni'-ii- 
bfr  of  .«;pecial  iraraitrran's  dors  not  re- 
late to  Western  Hemisphfre  people  at 
all.  The  term  "special  immi.m'ants"  re- 
fers to  the  special  category  bom  in  the 
Westei-n  Hemisphere,  children.  spouse.«. 
and  parents  of  Immierams  previously 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  but  who  have  temporari'y 
been  abroad,  former  US.  citizens  who 
are  now  eligible  to  reapply  for  citizen- 


.Hhip.  ministers,  and  their  spouses  and 
children,  employees,  and  retired  foiTuer 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government 

Some  people  who  have  been  born  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  residents  of 
the  United  States  and  of  other  countries 
in  the  world  at  large  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  However,  this  is  the  group 
which  is  referred  to  and  covered  by  the 
plirnse  "special  immigrants." 

I  have  m  my  amendment  specifically 
excluded  special  immigrants  delincd  in 
section  lOl'ai  127"  A) .  These  are  the 
people  from  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
concerning  which  the  120,000  limitation 
is  placed  in  the  bill. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  my 
amendment  would  provide  that  the 
170.000  shall  be  reduced  only  by  the  spe- 
cial categories  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  that  It  would  not  include  the  120.000 
Western  Hemisphere  people  referred  to 
or  covered  by  section  101(a)  < 27)  t A). 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  X  refer  to  the  committee 
report  and  the  description  contained  In 
the  report  concerning  section  8  of  the 
bill.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  8  of  the  blU  amends  section  101  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

aectlon  101(a)  (27)  of  that  act.  which  de- 
llncs  "nonquota  immigrant."  Is  amended  to 
eliminate  the  term  "nonquota  immigrant," 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "speci.ii  immi- 
grant." Therefore,  natives  of  independent 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  re- 
turning resident  T\lien5.  certftln  former  citi- 
zens of  the  Onited  States,  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, and  certain  retired  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government  abroad  previously  referred 
to  iis  "nonquota  Immigrants."  will  hence- 
lorth  be  referred  to  as  "special  Immigrants." 

Before  we  get  into  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  this  amendment,  I  wish  to  be 
absolutely  sure  of  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Are  we  sure  that  under  this 
amendment  we  would  not  take  the  fisnire 
of  170.000  and  i-educe  it  by  the  number 
of  special  Immigrants,  which  for  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  discussion  includes  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  certain  others  under 
section  101?  Are  we  sure  that  we  would 
not  be  taking  the  170.000  and  reducing 
it  by  120.000.  because  that  number  of 
Western  Hemisphere  immigrants  would 
fall  within  the  definition  of  special  im- 
migrants as  defined  by  the  legislation? 
If  that  is  not  coiTect,  1  believe  that 
the  amendment  would  be  a  bit  unrealistic 
at  this  point.  If  I  correctly  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do — and 
p'erhaps  we  could  have  a  discussion  of 
It. — it  is  the  intent  of  the  Senator  to  pro- 
vide that  thofie  who  have  a  specin'  family 
lelatior.s-hip  may  be  Included  within  the 
170.000 — sons  and  daughters,  brothers 
anil  sstei's.  and  parents  of  American  cit- 
izens. 

Mr.  MILLER.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.   KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts.     I 

believe  that  is  the  funaamental  point  of 

the  Senator  from  Iowa.    I  shouKl  like  to 

comment  briefly  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    I 
yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  must  insist  that  the 
language  contained  in  the  amendment 


which  says  "excusive  of  special  immi- 
grants  defined  in  section  101iai27'Ai" 
refers  to  the  120,000  Western  Hemisphere 
people. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  .section 
101ia)27iAJ.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  find 
that  tins  is  the  .section  that  covers  the 
Western  Eemispherc  reople  on  which  the 
130,000  limitation  is  placed  in  the  bill,  i 
uiliy  intend  lo  say.  and  I  believe  the 
amendment  does  say.  that  we  will  not 
lal-i?  tho.ie  people  into  account  at  all. 
They  -.vould  be  excluded  from  the  cover- 
age of  my  amendment. 

We  are  not  meddlina  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere  120,000  figure  at  all.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  to  subtract  or  deduct  from 
the  170.000  those  special  catcgorlrs  to 
which  the  Senator  has  Just  referred. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
page  28  of  the  committee  report.  Down 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  ap- 
pears section  101ian27>  which  defines 
special  immigrants.  However,  section 
101 1  ai  27 1  A)  would  be  specifically  ex- 
cluded under  my  amendment.  So  the 
other  categories  are  included.  Those 
would  be  the  family-type  relationships 
to  which  the  Senator  has  been  referring. 
If  there  is  any  difficulty  over  the  legis- 
lative drafting  of  this  amendment.  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  get  together  on  it.  How- 
ever. I  should  like  lo  have  a  little  discus- 
,sion  with  the  Senator  about  the  objec- 
tives of  my  amendment.  I  assume  that 
v.e  can  get  together  on  the  legislative 
drafting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Miller  1  has  raised  a  point  which  is  basic 
and  fundamental  to  the  legislation  the 
Senate  is  considering  this  afternoon 
whether  we  will  have  a  figure  of  170.000 
numbers  for  the  world,  and  whether  it 
will  be  120,000  numbers  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  all  exclusive  of  immpdiate 
lelntlves  as  deferred  In  the  bill.  These 
are  figures  arrived  at  In  a  way  that 
.•should  be  reviewed,  and  I  shall  review  it 
very  briefly. 

At  the  time  of  IcBislative  consideration 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1924  Immigra- 
tion .let.  the  figure  of  150.000  was  e.v 
tablished.  It  was  based  on  an  annual 
total  number  of  immigrants  equal  to  one- 
sixtli  of  1  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  In  1920.  Quotas  were  then 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  nationality 
of  the  U.S.  white  population  at  that  time 
The  figure  of  150.000  was  gradually 
raised  as  new  independent  countries  were 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  until  it 
reached  158,561.  which  is  the  figure  today 
Tlie  figure  of  170.000  represent  these 
158.561  numbers  plus  the  Inclusion  of 
10.200  numbers  set  aside  for  refugees, 
which  would  make  a  total  of  168.761 
That  figure  v.as  rounded  off  at  170.000 
For  the  Western  HemLsphere  countries, 
the  figure  of  120.000.  exclusive  of  imme- 
diate relatives,  was  reached  on  the  bast' 
of  experience  during  the  past  5  to  10 
years. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  we  atrlve  at  thP 
figures  that  we  are  talking  about.  170.000 
for  countries  throughout  the  world  ex- 
clusive of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
120.000  for  countries  in  the  Westerr. 
Hemisphere. 
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The  Senator  from  Iowa  raises  the 
question.  Should  not  the  immediate 
lamily  relatlonsliips  be  included  in  the 
170.000? 

Mr.  President,  Umt  would  attack  the 
very  basis  of  the  pending  legislation,  aside 
from  the  elimination  of  the  national 
origins  system  and  the  Asian-Paciflc  tri- 
angle. 

Tne  McCan'an-Walter  Act,  under  its 
preference  system,  assigns  50  percent  of 
all  quota  members  to  skilled  aliens  who 
have  particular  skills  which  are  m-gently 
needed  in  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

That  entire  preference  concept  has 
lieeii  changed  in  the  pending  legislation 
10  one  emphasizing  the  reunification  of 
families.  The  preferences  in  this  bill 
have  thus  lieen  changed  to  provide  that 
preferential  consideration  shall  be  jriv- 
en  to  family  reunification.  The  first 
preference  is  for  those  who  would  come 
■j>  the  United  Slates  as  unmarried  sons 
and  daugnters  of  American  citizens,  the 
second  preference  Is  for  family  relatives 
of  aliens,  the  third,  and  only  the  third 
preference — and  this  is  only  10  per- 
cent— to  those  who  have  skills  at  the 
professional  level.  The  fourth  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  married  sons  and  daugh- 
•.ers  of  U.S.  citizens.  The  fifth  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  brothers  and  sLsters  of 
U.S.  citizens:  the  sixth  preference  is 
given  to  labor  needed  here  because  of  a 
short  supply  in  certain  tyTics  of  labor, 
the  seventh  to  the  reiugees;  and  the 
fighth  is  left  for  what  are  called  new 
seed  immigrants. 

In  this  legislation,  therefore,  those 
who  have  particular  skills  are  reduced 
10  third  and  sixth  preferences.  The  bill 
recognizes  the  basic  human  concern 
rtich  Americans  have  for  the  reunifica- 
Son  of  famiUes.  We  know,  even  looking 
»t  today's  situation  under  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act,  referring  to  figures 
Irom  the  Department  of  State.  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  that 
there  are  numbers  of  instances  of  family 
separation  caused  by  our  immigration 
;a«s.  For  instance,  in  the  Asia  Pacific 
triangle,  under  the  second  preference  of 
the  McCarran- Walter  Act.  covering  par- 
fiils  of  U..S.  citizens  21  years  of  age  or 
over  and  unmarried  sons  and  daughters 
)!  U.S.  citizens,  there  are  52  parents  of 
.American  citizens  who  would  like  to 
tome  to  the  United  States:  there  are 
1.300  people  of  Chinese  extraction ;  tliere 
ire  376  Greek  family  separation  cases: 
3  from  India.  39  from  Iran,  25  from 
Iraq,  231  from  Panama.  151  from  Japan, 
«from  Korea.  615  from  the  Pliilipplnes. 
I6fi  from  Portugal,  318  from  Turkey,  and 
won. 

These  are  typical  examples.  It  was 
«cause  of  these  examples  that  such 
serious  consideration  was  given  by  the 
-iibcommlttees  in  both  the  House  of 
Sfprcsentatlves  and  the  Senate  to  the 
fportance  of  the  reunification  of 
■amliles. 

,  I  recognize,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'■^i  stKted.  that  with  the  exception  of 
5«ne  special  family  relationships — such 
"J  those  of  certain  categories  of  Italians. 
»!  Would  in  the  next  3  years  reunify  the 
•Millies     now     awaiting     reunification. 


Nonetheless,  under  this  amendment,  the 
problem  would  arise  repeatedly  in  the 
ftitiue.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  basic 
concept  and  philosophy  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  would  be  regressive  to  change 
the  special  consideration  for  which  the 
bill  provides,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  reconsider  his 
proposal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Lei  me  say  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  I  agree  with  him  in  all  he  has  said 
about  reunif.cation  of  families.  How- 
ever, I  invite  his  attention  to  Uie  fact 
that  the  figures  he  has  quoted  are  figures 
which  have  arisen  uirder  the  backlog 
created  under  the  present  law,  which 
should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  next  3 
years.  I  cannot  believe  that  3  years 
from  now  he  will  be  able  to  show  any 
such  figures  as  he  has  given  us.  because 
the  Intention  of  the  bUl  is  that  these 
cases  be  taken  care  of  in  the  next  3  years. 
My  amendment  has  notliing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  that  period  of  time  so  far  as 
the  bill  Is  concerned. 

I  suggest  further  that  another  reason 
why  the  figures  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  given  us  exist  is  the  unfor- 
tunate national  origins  policy  under 
which  th's  country  has  been  operating. 
The  pending  bill  would  abolish  that;  and 
there  again,  I  cannot  imagine  that  3 
years  from  now  there  will  be  any  figures 
of  such  magnitude  available,  because  the 
national  origins  system  will  be  out.  and 
we  shall  have  much  more  flexibility  in 
handling  family  reunification  problems. 
Are  we  going  to  make  a  decision  on 
the  total  number  of  people  per  year  that 
Will  be  commg  Into  the  United  States 
starting  July  1.  1968?  If  wc  are  going 
to  make  a  decision  on  that  total,  what 
IS  the  total  to  be? 

My  amendment  would  leave  the  total 
at  290.000.  which  is  almost  exactly  what 
the  figure  was  last  year.  170.000  for  the 
world  at  large  and  the  120,000  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  way  the  bill  is  now  written,  it 
would  not  be  290,000,  but,  rather.  290,- 
000.  plus  whatever  number  would  come 
in  under  the  exempt  categories.  We  are 
told  this  figure  could  be  40.000,  50.- 
000.  60.000  or  70,000  a  year.  The  Attor- 
ney General  has  testified  that  his  esti- 
mate was  62.500  a  year.  However,  no 
one  knows. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  it  would  be 
more  than  we  are  taking  in  now. 

I  believe  it  would  be  better,  if  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  believes  that 
290.000  is  too  low.  to  make  the  figure 
180.000.  Instead  of  170.000:  and  we  could 
make  the  Western  Hemisphere  figure 
120.000  or  130.000.  Then  we  would  have 
310,000  Immigrants  a  year,  and  we  would 
know  what  the  ceiling;  would  be.  We 
could  then  adapt  my  amendment  to  that 
situation,  by  providing  that  the  various 
exempt  categories  should  come  off  the 
top.  and  the  other  categories  should  be 
divided.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
hardship  situation.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  deal  with  the  hardship  situation. 

What  Is  Involved  Is  a  policy  decision 
that  should  be  faced.  The  American 
people  should  know  exactly  what  Is  be- 
ing done.    I  know  of  no  one  who  is  not 


in  favor  of  doing  away  with  the  national 
origin  system.  I  believe  all  Senators 
are  in  agreement  on  that  point. 

The  question  is  what  we  should*  do 
about  numbers.  Let  us  not  get  down  to 
quotas,  suid  so  forth.  Let  us  know  where 
we  are  going. 

Under  the  bill  we  shall  have  perhaps 
365.000  a  year.  It  is  roughly  290,000  a 
year  now.  Perhaps  that  is  what  we 
should  do.  I  am  not  necessarily  saying 
that  we  should  not  do  it,  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  at  the 
figures  that  we  have  now  and  clean  up 
the  figures  in  the  next  3  years,  and  say 
that  they  ought  to  be  cleaned  up.  Then 
we  could  start  on  July  1.  1968.  knowing 
exactly  where  we  are  going. 

At  that  time,  if  it  Is  decided  to  be  In 
the  national  Interest  to  Increase  our  Im- 
migrant total  over  300,000  and -make  it 
365.000,  that  Is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  make  that  decision.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  Utile  premature  at  this  time,  par- 
ticularly In  the  case  of  such  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  to  make  that 
anticipation.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  should  do  is  to  stay  with  the  figure 
of  approximately  290.000,  so  that  eveiT- 
one  will  know  that  the  290.000  immi- 
grants will  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States,  starting  July  l.  1968:  and  that  is 
exactly  what  my  amendment  would  do. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts 
if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  language  of  my 
amendment.  I  would  feel  unliappy 
about  having  the  amendment  go  off  on 
tlie  basis  of  a  dispute  over  the  drafting 
of  the  amendment.  I  believe  that  It 
really  should  go  off  on  the  basis  of  a 
decision  as  to  whether  we  are  to  have 
a  ceiling  on  the  total  number  we  are  ad- 
mitting now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  may 
still  be  open  to  interpretation,  but  that 
thought  aside,  we  could  certainly  work 
out  language  to  include  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  is  attempting  to  do.  It  is 
open  to  different  interpretations,  but  It 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  it  could  include 
what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  men- 
tioned. 

I  go  back  to  the  fact  that  through  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs, 
we  have  been  able  to  determine  that  we 
can  expect  over  time,  given  the  present 
legislation  which  is  now  being  con.-sid- 
ered  by  the  Senate,  between  50.000  and 
60.000  people  who  will  come  in  and  take 
advantage  of  our  new  immigration  laws. 
This  is  based  upon  similar  conditions  In 
the  past,  the  knowledge  of  present  de. 
mands.  and  anticipation  for  future  de- 
mands. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  Sena- 
tor who  does  not  recognize  that  this  bill 
establishes  a  worldwide  quota,  exclusive 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere- 
There  Is  also  a  number  that  will  be 
given  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
that  has  to  be  exclusive  of  those  which 
have  close  family  relationships.  Fam- 
ilies are  excluded  by  the  announced 
policy  of  those  who  have  supported  the 
proposed  legislation  that  they  should  be 
given  special  consideration. 

We  recognize  that  there  will  be  be- 
tween 50.000  and  60.000  people — the  best 
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figures  we  have  been  able  to  acquire— 
who  will  come  in.  Thus.  I  would  feel  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  an  amend- 
ment to  restrict  the  total  number— as  I 
would  gather  from  the  colloquy  this 
afternoon  by  establishing  a  worldwide 
quota — I  believe  that  this  would  be  somc- 
thlnc  for  Senators  to  study.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  this  question  has  been  debated, 
both  by  the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill.  It  has  also  been  specifi- 
cally determined,  and  defended  in  com- 
mittee that  those  who  have  a  particular 
family  relationship  will  not  be  consid- 
ered the  same  as  other  immigrants. 
This  is  the  whole  concept  of  the  bill. 
The  reunification  of  families  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  new  preference  sys- 
tem and  the  immediate  relative  cate- 
Kory. 

Thus.  I  submit,  as  worthy  as  the 
amendment  may  appear  to  the  Senator, 
and  notwlthstandlns  the  great  respect  I 
have  for  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  believe 
that  his  amendment  would  attack  the 
fundamental  concept  of  the  bill — that  Is, 
to  guarantee  the  unification  of  families. 
If  the  Senate  is  interested  in  putting  a 
fixed  worldwide  quota  in  our  laws,  that  Is 
one  thing,  but  I  believe  this  amendment 
would  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  con- 
cept embodied  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  that  concept  is  good 
and  should  continue.  I  would  certainly 
be  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  that  very 
basic  and  fundamental  principle  in  the 
proposed  leei.ilation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  particularly 
interested  m  disrupting  family  relation- 
ships. That  is  not  the  Intention  behind 
my  amendment.  I  take  it  that  is  the 
basic  difBculty  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts finds  with  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand,  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  list  of  seven  preference  priorities: 
Unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of  U.S. 
citizens;  husbands  and  wives,  unmarried 
sons  or  daughters  of  alien  residents; 
members  of  professions;  married  sons  or 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens;  brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens:  skilled  and  un- 
skilled persons  capable  of  filling  labor 
shortages;  and  refugees  from  com- 
munism. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts: 
Assuming  that  we  have  the  170.000 
world-at-large  figure,  and  there  are  170.- 
000  people  in  the  categories  which  are 
set  forth  as  preferences  in  the  bill;  would 
he  anticipate  that  those  who  did  not 
meet  the  preference  categories  would 
come  in  under  nonpreference? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  the  final  preference  categorj'. 
Mr.  MILLER.  All  right. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
There  are  pro-.isions  for  visa  numbers 
to  spill  down  from  preference  category 
to  preference  category.  Those  that  run 
out  of  the  first  preference  go  to  the  sec- 
ond. Those  that  run  off  the  second  go  to 
the  fourth.  They  do  not  go  to  the  third, 
which  deals  with  ttie  professionals.  In 
the  final  analysis,  all  unused  numbers 
go  to  what  is  called  the  new  seed 
preference. 

Mr.  MILLER.    If  what  the  Senator  is 
concerned  about  Is  the  family  group  and 


some  of  the  professions,  for  example.  I 
wonder  whether  we  could  not  get  into 
the  bill  the  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
by  providing  that  the  reduction  shall 
come  only  from  the  nonpreference 
categories,  so  that  if  we  had  170.000  for 
the  world  at  large,  and  we  would  subtract 
from  that  the  number  that  would  come 
in  under  the  exempt  category  20.000,  If 
150,000  were  embraced  in  the  seven  pref- 
erence priorities,  in  that  way  we  would 
have  a  total  of  170,000  which  would  in- 
clude the  exempt  categories  and  the 
preference  categories — the  family  rela- 
tionship people,  and  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled people,  but  there  would  not  be  any 
preference  people  admitted  in  that 
situation. 

Would  the  Senator  have  any  objection 
to  an  amendment  which  would  provide 
that  the  categories  in  the  preference  sec- 
tion, which  he  is  obviously  concerned 
about — and  which  I  am  also  concerned 
about — are  protected,  so  that  the  only 
result  of  my  amendment  in  a  given  situa- 
tion would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
nonpreference  categories. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
the  Senator  now  referring  to  the  last 
preference  category? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  would  reduce  the  new  seed  cate- 
gory.   May  I  ask  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  MILLER.    To  the  extent  that  the 

exempt  categories  total 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.sachusetts. 
How  does  the  Senator  know  the  situation 
in  any  given  country? 

The  Senator  realizes,  does  he  not.  that 

there  is  a  restriction  on  each  country? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  know  that  there  is  a 

restriction.       It     is     a     fairly     liberal 

restriction. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  it  could 
possibly  apply  to  Italy,  with  the  great 
emphasis  on  family  relationships,  with 
the  given  restrictions  which  are  even  in 
this  bill.    It  is  unrealistic. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  would  not  apply  at 
aU,  because  in  my  suggestion,  all  the 
family  relationships  I  am  talking  about 
would  be  left  unimpeded  under  the 
170.000  figure.  I  would  provide  that  with 
respect  to  categories,  that  particular  total 
would  be  reduced,  if  necessary,  by  the 
total  number  of  the  exempt  categories 
who  are  admitted  over  and  above  the 
170.000. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  been  having  hearings 
since  February  of  this  year,  in  which  each 
of  these  preference  categories  was  con- 
sidered in  great  detail.  We  worked  them 
out  on  the  basis  of  experience,  needs,  and 
demands.  The  Senate  committee  con- 
sidered them.  The  House  committee 
considered  them.  I  think  what  we  even- 
tually come  down  to  in  this  dialog  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  whether  we 
ought  to  be  establishing  a  worldwide 
quota. 

This  question  is  basic  to  the  subject. 
We  have  had  months  of  hearings  on  this 
particular  subject.  Members  of  the 
committee  considered  it  in  detail. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  takes  us  back  to  a  fundamental  de- 


cision, and  that  is  the  particular  relation- 
ship of  the  available  numbers  to  the  world 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  well  u 
the  considerations  that  we  will  give  to  the 
close  family  relationships. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Iowa  comes  In 
at  the  final  hour  with  a  proposal  to  alter 
the  basic  structure  of  the  blU.  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  should  be  favor- 
ably considered.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  have  a 
question  to  ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill.  Is  it  correct  that  in  considering 
this  legislation  the  committee  did  lool: 
into  the  figure  of  170,000  and  the  figure 
of  120.000  with  respect  to  Latin  America, 
and  the  question  of  special  inamisrant? 
Is  it  not  correct  that  those  matters  were 
considered  in  great  detail? 

Mr.  KE3WEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Not  only  that,  bw 
in  considering  the  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 203.  w'e  considered  the  question 
whether  those  to  be  admitted  were  to  ix 
unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  or  unmarried  sons  or  daugh- 
ters of  alien  residents.  We  considered 
how  It  would  affect  immigrants  with  spe- 
cial skills,  and  how  and  whether  ther 
should  benefit  from  spillovers  from  sub- 
sectioas  (1)  and  (2).  We  considered  the 
question  of  what  percent  should  be  given 
to  refugees  and  so  forth. 

The  whole  que.stion  has  been  given  4 
great  deal  of  concern  and  consideration 
by  the  voluntary  agencies  which  have 
been  concerned  with  these  matters 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  concerned 
as  a  result  of  the  constant  examples  be- 
ing brought  to  the  attention  of  their  of- 
fices in  this  field  have  considered  It 
After  reviewing  all  those  factors,  we 
worked  this  matter  out.  In  the  final 
hour,  to  alter  the  bill  or  to  give  differed 
prioi-ities  would  not  be  the  course  of  wis- 
dom. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  There- 
fore, as  the  committee  considered  the  bill, 
instead  of  arriving  at  the  figure  of  170.- 
000.  it  could  have  arrived  at  the  figure  of 
120,000.  However,  it  was  decided  by  the 
comndttee  to  arrive  at  the  figure  of  170,- 
000,  but  that  the  other  would  be  leJt  flex- 
ible.    Was  that  factor  considered? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I! 
was  considered.  There  was  considerab.e 
discussion  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
a  worldwide  quota.  We  did  not  think  n 
would  be  worthwhile. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  it  an- 
ticipated that  any  immigrant  who  comes 
in  under  that  category  will  be  a  charge  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  No. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows,  be- 
cause he  testified  on  this  matter,  that  ffi« 
labor  provisions  have  been  strengthened. 
The  public  health  charge  provisions  are 
still  in  existence.  The  other  broad  provi- 
sions which  deal  with  security,  hefija 
and  all  the  rest,  have  been  carriw 
through  from  the  old  McCarran  -'^n 
They  are  worthwhile,  and  were  retained. 
and  in  some  instances  strengthened. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Was 
iere  a  feeling  in  the  committee  that  the 
United  States,  with  a  working  popula- 
aon  of  some  70  million,  could  not  afford 
»  bring  in  this  group  of  immigrants  who 
i^ve  special  skills  or  special  relationships 
Mie  in  the  United  States?  Was  that 
question  gone  into  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
vis.  As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
iBOWs.  the  total  number  wlio  will  be 
jdmitted  into  this  country  imder  the  bill 
rill  be  a  lesser  percentage  in  relation  to 
jur  population  in  1965  than  the  number 
of  people  who  came  into  tliis  coimtry  in 
1924.  when  tills  very  restrictive  leglsla- 
•jon  was  adopted.  So.  for  many  reasons. 
BBie  of  wliich  I  have  gone  into,  the  com- 
alttee  reached  a  certain  figure.  X  be- 
lieve it  would  be  unfortimate  to  tamper 
lith  It  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
•Jie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
jctually  amounts  to,  in  substance,  is  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
say  come  into  tills  country  by  40.000 
or  50,000  or  60.000.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Tnat  is  what  it  amoimts  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  This 
3ue3tlon  was  considered.  It  was  gone 
r.to  in  great  detail,  based  on  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  what  we  can 
io  In  the  future.  There  are  restrictions 
Imposed  as  to  the  people  who  will  come 
L".to  this  country,  so  that  they  will  not 
become  public  charges  but  can  con- 
ribute  to  and  aid  our  economy,  or  who 
iisve  close  relatives  in  this  coimtry.  The 
entire  question  was  gone  into  by  the 
committee.  I  do  not  think  it  appropri- 
Jte  now  to  say  that  we  should  cut  that 
(niota  by  25,000  or  30,000. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  The 
Senator  has  touched  on  the  fimda- 
aental  point  of  the  amendment  offered 
liythe  Senator  from  Iowa — the  idea  that 
between  40,000  and  50,000  shall  be  cut 
wt  of  the  total  number  of  people  who 
rauirt  come  into  this  country.  That  is 
That  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
!rom  Iowa  attempts  Ui  accomplish.  As 
'he  Senator  from  New  York  mentioned. 
tie  figures  which  are  set  forth  In  the 
Mil  have  been  carefully  considered.  I 
believe  they  are  basically  meritorious  and 
'Jiat  they  should  be  supported. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ie.iator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    I 

neld, 

Mr  MILLER.  Three  points  should  be 
aade.  First,  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
"iffl  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
■■0  whether  this  amendment  would  cut 
wythlng.  it  ought  to  be  made  very  clear 
"''•It  it  is  not  going  to  cut  anything  ifrom 
^bat  we  are  doing.  My  amendment 
Jjuld  leave  in  all  290.000.  We  admitted 
32,000  last  year.  We  admitted  fewer 
sefore  that.  I  have  given  the  5-year 
"erase  The  average  for  the  past  5 
^ears  is  well  under  290.000.  I  do  not  see 
^"^  anyone  can  say  that  my  amend- 
aeit  would  cut  anything.  If  the  Sena- 
'^  tells  me  that  we  are  going  to  admit 
s.OOO  people  a  year  more  than  we  are 
emitting  now,  my  amendment  is  calcu- 
■»t«i  to  prevent  that,  but  it  is  not  going 
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to  cut  anything  over  and  above  what  we 
are  doing  now. 

That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  wlU  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point,  before  he  goes  to  another  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Tlmt  point  has  been  understood.  It  was 
brought  out  by  me,  when  I  introduced 
the  bill.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  has  strong  feelings  on 
the  matter.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland!  has  opposed  it  in 
the  past  4  or  5  days  of  debate  during 
which  the  bill  has  l>een  before  the 
Senate — namely,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  an  increase  of  40.000  or  50,000 
Immigrants  under  this  bill.  That  Is  rec- 
ognized, and  if  there  is  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  under  the  impression 
that  that  has  not  been  brought  out,  I 
would  Uke  to  clear  the  air  on  that  point 
right  now.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
says  he  wants  to  include  immediate  rela- 
tives under  the  other  categories,  his 
amendment  would  in  effect  cut  down  the 
total  number  of  people  who  will  be 
affected  by  H.R.  2580. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  will  come  in  under 
the  bill  starting  in  1968. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  amend- 
ment is  not  designed  to  cut  down  any 
numbers  we  have  been  admitting  up 
through  1964.  or  that  the  amendment 
would  reduce  the  figure  to  290,000. 

I  have  no  objection  to  making  it  300,- 
000.  I  do  not  want  to  become  bogged 
down  with  a  feeling  that  we  are  cutting 
200.000  or  300.000—300.000  is  all  right 
with  me. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  going  to  In- 
crease the  total  number  under  this  bill, 
starting  in  July  1968.  by  40,000,  50,000, 
60,000,  or  70,000.  I  believe  that  is  a  point 
that  ought  to  be  clearly  brought  out. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  total  increase  that  would  come  in  un- 
der the  bill  untU  day  before  yesterday. 
It  may  be  that  these  figures  were  all 
brought  out  in  the  hearings.  Senators 
sitting  in  those  hearings  would  be  famil- 
iar with  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
easily  found  in  the  committee  report. 
It  can  be  found,  but  it  takes  quite  a  bit 
of  digging  to  do  it. 

The  press  releases  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles on  tliis  subject  have  all  dealt  with 
the  national  origins  system,  and  there 
has  been  discussion  about  putting  a  lim- 
itation on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  All 
I  have  seen  in  the  press  is  the  increase 
over  and  above  what  we  are  talking  about 
now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  feel  that  I  had  performed  a  dis- 
service to  Senators  unless  I  made  clear 
the  implication  of  the  biU. 

We  Introduced  the  bill.  It  came  before 
the  Senate  last  Friday.  I  made  a  speech 
to  enlighten  the  American  people  on  the 
subject.  During  that  speech  I  said  that 
there  would  be  some  increase  in  total  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  of  50,000 
to  60,000  a  year.    This  would  result  by 


changing  the  law  to  a  worldwide  system 
from  a  nation-by-nation  system.  These 
are  the  numbers  that  go  unused  each 
year.  Many  quotas  are  going  to  coun- 
tries where  they  are  not  utilized. 

We  shall  use  about  60,000  more  for  Im- 
mediate relatives.  It  is  the  60,000  for 
immediate  relatives  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  These  are 
family  people — brothers  and  sisters: 
husbands  and  wives:  fathers  and  sons. 

This  subject  was  gone  into  by  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  failed 
to  appreciate  that  fact  and  did  not  rec- 
ognize that  fact  I  am  sorry  but,  it  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  clearly  outlined 
in  the  Record. 

I  believe  we  have  examined  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  no  further  comments  to 
make. 

If  the  Senator  is  interested  in  a  vote, 
I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Ml-.  MILLER.  Before  we  vote.  1  w'ould 
like  to  continue  with  what  I  was  saying. 

Before  I  do.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  my  comments  were 
not  directed  at  him  in  any  form  of  criti- 
cism regarding  the  increase  under  the 
pending  bill. 

But  I  point  out  to  him  that  there  are 
many  Senators  not  yet  familiar  with  this 
matter.  He  made  the  point  that  I  came 
in  at  the  last  minute  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  him  to  understand  why.  While 
I  do  not  care  if  an  amendment  comes 
in  at  the  last  minute,  a  day  before,  or 
a  year  before,  the  important  thing  is 
the  amendment.  If  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  adopted.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  fact  that  it  is  brought 
in  at  the  last  minute  necessarily  means 
it  is  not  a  good  amendment. 

I  am  sorry  that  because  of  the  nature 
of  things.  I  did  not  know  about  this 
increase.  My  lack  of  appreciation  of 
this  fact  is  shared  by  many  Senators. 
This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  arise  in  compli- 
cated pieces  of  legislation. 

As  I  imderstand.  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  it  is  not  envisioned  that  any 
people  coming  in  under  this  bill  are  to 
become  public  charges.  They  will  have 
their  skills;  othei-wisc  they  will  not  be 
admitted.  I  recognize  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  bring  in  people  who  will  be 
public  charges. 

This  question  is  not  at  issue  in  this 
amendment.  All  of  this  has  been  gone 
into  in  the  course  of  this  legislation  and 
the  Sentor  from  Iowa  is  satisfied  on  this 
point.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
amendment 

But  I  would  suggest  that  when  it  comes 
to  considering  whether  or  not  we  can 
absorb  some  of  these  people  into  our 
emplo>-ment  picture,  there  is  involved 
only  10  percent  of  the  17.000  or  170.000 
people  we  are  talking  about. 

I  would  not  find  too  much  difficulty 
if  only  17,000  people  were  involved.  We 
are  talking  about  290,000  plus  another 
65,000  people. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  with 
respect  to  relatives,  children,  and  spouses 
of  our  citizens,  that  my  amendment  has 
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nothinn  to  do  with  them,  because  they 
come  off  the  wp:  they  are  the  first  to 
c«me  in  under  the  170.000.  They  are 
not  the  last  ones,  and  they  are  not  left 
off.  Then,  after  that,  there  are  those 
other  preference  priorities  who  come  In. 
As  a  result  of  our  conversation,  so  that 
objections  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
rhu«;tts  may  be  fully  met.  and  so  that 
It  may  be  made  cle.ir  that  other  family 
relationships  are  not  interfered  with  by 
my  f.mendment.  I  modify  my  amendment 
by  striklns  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment  and  In.sertinK  a  semicolon 
and  addinq  the  following;  "and  provided 
further  that  such  reduction  shall  only 
affect  the  numbers  admitted  under  sec- 
tion 203'a)i8i." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Kennedv  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  so  modifies  his  amendment. 
Mr.  MILLER.  This  makes  clear  that 
if  there  are  any  reductions,  they  will 
come  only  from  the  nonprcference  cate- 
gory and  have  nothing  to  do  with  family 
relationships  whatever— with  the  sons 
and  daughters,  husbands  and  wives,  or 
any  of  the  others  about  whom  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  are  concerned.  Nor  would  it 
affect  mcmk)ers  of  the  professions  and 
skills  and  refueees  from  Communists. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  Ls  a  fair  amendment.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts would  see  flt  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  and  see  what 
can  be  done  about  it,  because  I  do  be- 
lieve it  relieves  the  problems  with  which 
he  and  I  are  both  concerned 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  commented  earlier 
on  the  thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  am  opposed  to 
it. 

The  percentages  we  are  discussing 
were  the  subject  of  hearings  and  discus- 
sions. They  have  been  allocated  as 
mentioned  in  the  bill,  as  follows:  The 
first  category.  20  percent,  or  34.000 
members  to  unmarried  sons  or  daugh- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens:  second  category, 
20  percent,  or  34.000  for  spouses,  unmar- 
ried sons  or  daughters  of  aliens;  third 
cateeorj-.  10  percent,  or  17.000  for  pro- 
fessionals; fourth  category.  10  percent, 
or  17,000  for  married  sons  or  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens;  fifth  category.  24  per- 
cent, or  40.800  for  brothers  and  sisters 
of  U.S.  citizens;  sixth  category,  10  per- 
cent, or  17.000  for  skilled  or  unskilled 
labor  in  short  supply;  seventh  category. 
6  percent  or  10.200  for  refugees;  the  re- 
mainder is  for  nonpreference  or  "new 
seed"  immi£rrant.<;. 

These  are  the  percentages  which  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  after  extensive  and  ex- 
haustive hearings. 

I  do  not  depreciate  the  Importance  of 
bringing  an  amendment  to  the  floor  in 
the  final  hour,  if  it  is  a  worthwhile 
amendment.  However,  one  so  basic  to 
the  whole  structure  of  the  bill  and  the 
allocations  of  visa  numbers  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  concern  and  considera- 
tion that  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  gave  to  these  allocations 
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Therefore  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
not  be  adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  fMr.  Miller]  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMFXDMrWT  NO,   453 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  revised  version  of  my 
amendment  No.  458  and  ask  that  it  Ije 
considered  in  place  of  the  original 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  P,n  appropriate  place  In  the  blU.  Insert 
the  following 

"Sec.  — .  Notwith.-itandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  uo  person  mvoluntanly 
brought  physicnlly  into  the  tJnlted  Stntes  by 
ihe  United  States  Government  or  its  agents 
sh.ill  subsequently  be  tloported  from  the 
tJnlted  States,  except  prt.soner8  o(  war  m  de- 
nned by  the  Oeneva  Convention  Relative  to 
the  Treatment  of  Prl.'ioners  of  War  dated  at 
Oeneva,  .August  12.  194S " 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
under  this  amendment,  I  propose  to  add 
to  the  law  the  follov.'lng  provision: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  person  Involuntarily  brought  physl- 
t.:iUy  Into  the  United  States  by  the  US,  Gov- 
ernment or  Its  agents  shall  subseqtiently  be 
deported  rrom  the  United  States,  except 
prisoners  of  war  as  defined  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War  dated  at  Geneva,  August 
12.   1949. 

The  modification  has  added  at  the  end 
of  the  original  amendment  a  provision 
which  excepts  prisoners  of  war  who  may 
be  brought  into  the  United  States  such 
as  occurred  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Other  than  this  modification,  the 
amendment  remains  as  it  was  originally 
Introduced. 

This  amendment  means  precisely 
what  It  says.  No  person,  except  a 
prisoner  of  war.  who  Is  brought  involim- 
tarily  into  the  United  States  by  the  U.S. 
Government  could  be  subsequently  de- 
ported The  amendment  would  not  be 
limi'.ed  to  ca.ses  of  extradition,  but  would 
be  specifically  directed  at  cases  in  which, 
not  extradition,  but  direct  force  is  the 
method  used  to  bring  persons  into  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  now  nothing  on  the  law 
books  which  deals  in  eny  way  with  sit- 
uations of  this  tj'pe.  Insofar  as  I  know, 
there  has  been  no  occasion  in  past  years 
in  which  the  U.S  Government  has 
engaged  in  activity  which  would  be  cov- 
ered  by  this  amendment.    Unfortunately. 


it  appears  from  newspaper  reports  that 
such  an  incident  did  occur  on  approxi- 
mately September  8  of  this  year. 

The  incident,  if  accurately  reported.  Is 
one  of  the  most  shameful  exhibitions 
ever  charged  against  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, 

According  to  press  reports,  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  events  occurred  m  the 
Dominican    Republic.     A    propo.sal   ad- 
vanced   by    the    Organization    of    the 
American   Stales,   which  the  press  has 
characterized    as    bearing    the    stamp, 
•Made  in  U.S.A.."  was  signed  by  the  rebel 
forces    in     the     Dominican     Republic. 
Those  opposing  the  rebels  rffused  to  sl?n 
it.    This  agreement,  in  addition  t.i  e."-tab- 
llshing  an  interim  government  under  Mr 
Garcia-Godoy.  provided  that  the  rebels 
turn  in  their  weapons  to  the  provisional 
government.     After  the  agreement  was 
signed,  the  rebels  refused  to  carry  out 
the  agreement  so  long  as  General  Wessm 
y  Wessin  remained  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.    General  Wessin  was  commander 
of  the  Ai-mcd  Forces  Training  Center  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.    On  September 
8.  the  press  reuorts  revealed  that  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  U.S.  i)er.soimel. 
identified  as  David  Phillips,  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Intelligence   Agency,   and   Lt    Col. 
Joseph  Willl'Jm  Weisick.  U.S.  Army,  to 
bribe   Gen.   Wessin   y   Wessin   to  leave 
the  Dominican  Republic.     According  to 
the   press  reports.  General   Wessin  re- 
jected the  attempt  and  denounced  it.  On 
the  following  day.  the  press  reported  thai 
General  Wessin  was  arrested  by  Ameri- 
can personnel  and,  while  under  arrest, 
was  taken  to  an  American  military  air- 
craft, by  v.hich  he  was  transported  first 
to  Panama  and  subsequently  to  Miami. 
Fla.     At  the  same  time,  the  press  re- 
ported that  General  Wessin  would  be 
Dominican    Consul    in    Miami     .Subse- 
quently, in  Miami.  General  Wessin  re- 
fu.sed    to    accept    the    appointment  as 
Dominican  Consul  and  charged  that  he 
had  been  arrested  by  U.S.  Army  person- 
nel and  deported  to  the  United  States  by 
US   officials. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  appeared  no 
convincing  denial  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment of  these  press  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoa-i  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  news  articles  whicfi 
I  have  briefly  summarized,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  factors  surrounding  ihf 
recent  events  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  the  action  taken  against  Gen- 
eral We.ssin  y  Wessin,  which  raise  funda- 
mental questions  concerning  the  current 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  Dominican  Republic.  One  car,- 
not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  is  joining  in  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment of  the  rebel  forces  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  is  taking  stcp.^  «nl» 
strenofihen  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
in  that  island  Republic.  Quite  obviously. 
the  policy  of  appeasement  and  bccodi- 
modation  of  the  Communist  forces  b 
continuing  to  work  to  oiu-  disadvantagt. 
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Despite  General  Wessin's  removal,  the 
press  still  reports  that  the  Dominican 
rebels  continue  in  their  refusal  to  sur- 
render their  weapons. 

Regardless  of  the  wisdom  or  lack  of 
sisdom  which  chai-acterizes  our  current 
policies  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  or 
the  degree  of  the  incident's  effect  on 
such  policy,  the  heavy-handed  treatment 
of  General  Wessin  constitutes  a  shame- 
ful blot  on  the  record  of  our  Nation  in 
foreign  affairs.  The  circumstances  re- 
ported, if  the  act  had  been  coinmitted 
by  private  parties,  would  support  a  crim- 
inal charge  of  kidnaping.  There  was 
not  even  a  pretense  of  legality  under  the 
law  of  any  nation  or  the  law  of  nations. 

The  status  of  General  Wessin  In  the 
United  States  is  a  tenuous  one.  From 
the  press  reports,  it  would  appear  that 
General  We.ssin  was  brought  into  this 
country  prior  to  the  i.-isuance  to  him.  or 
.'or  him.  of  any  passport  or  visa.  It 
would  appear  that  a  diplomatic  visa,  if 
one  had  been  subsequently  issued,  would 
have  been  in  order  had  General  Wessin 
accepted  the  post  of  Consul  in  Miami. 
This  was  invalidated.  If  it  ever  existed,  by 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  post.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  he  is 
subject  to  a  deportation  action  by  the 
VS.  Government,  should  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment decide  to  initiate  a  deportation 
procedure.  The  amendment  which  I  of- 
;er  would  prevent  any  deportation  of 
General  Wessin,  or  any  person  in  similar 
circumstances,  upon  a  showing  by  them 
that  they  had  been  brought  Involuntarily 
into  the  United  States  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  its  agents. 

Thi.s  amendment  would  in  no  way,  of 
course,  prevent  General  Wessin.  or  other 
persons  similarly  situated,  from  depart- 
ing voluntarily  from  the  United  States. 
If  they  should  .so  voluntarily  depart,  the 
amendment  would  not  in  the  future  ap- 
ply if  they  subsequently  also  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would,  of  course,  be 
little  jn  the  way  of  mitigation  of  the  of- 
lense  vihich  repoitedly  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  U.S.  Government  against 
General  Wessin.  Its  adoption,  however, 
»ould  at  least  Indicate  to  the  world 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  not  sj-rapathetic  to,  and  did  not  en- 
dorse, the  abusive  type  of  activity  re- 
portedly committed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  this  instance. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  know  General 
Wessin  y  Wessin.  I  have  never  met  him. 
nor  have  I  ever  been  in  contact  with  him. 
directly  or  indirectly.  I  do  feel  that  the 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  require 
of  the  ofllclal.s  and  agents  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals be  respected,  whoever  the  In- 
dividuals are.  and  of  whatever  national- 
ity they  may  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  amendment.  : 

Exhibit  1  I 

l?rom  the  New  Yori  Times.  Sept.  10.  19651 
Showdown  Neaks  in  Santo  Dominco — Rt- 

«iiE  Aide  Calls  Wsssra  Obstacle  to  Nor- 
ma i.4:v 

(By  Paul  Hermann) 
SA.VTO     DoMiNoo.     Dominican-     Reptblic. 
Sfptember  9. — Suspense  gripped  Dominicans 
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today  as  a  showdown  between  the  new  pro- 
visional government  and  armed  forces  chiefs 
seemed  to  be  approaching. 

.^t  the  center  of  uncertainty  was  Brig.  Gen. 
Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin.  commander  of  the 
controversial  Armed  Forces  Training  Center. 
The  center's  brigade  of  flrstllne  troops  and 
at  least  a  dozen  tanlts  were  still  a  formidable 
factor  in  the  Dorninicau  situation  after  hav- 
ing fought  the  rebels  in  the  clvU  war.  which 
fori.iuliy  ended   last  week. 

Provisional  President  Hector  Garcla-Godoy 
conferred  most  of  the  day  with  U.S.  officials 
and  Dominican  military  commanders  at  his 
private  residence,  dlscui^ing  how  to  assert 
his  authority  over  all  the  Domimcan  Armed 
Forces. 

An  aide  to  Dr.  Garcla-Godoy  said  that 
"General  Wessin  is  the  ob,st8cle"  to  normal 
Government  activity.  Tlie  aide  declared  that 
as  long  as  the  generals  status  was  unde- 
fined, "much  Government  business  remalne 
at  a  standstill."  The  official  suggested  that 
the  Provisional  Pre.ildent's  "private  talks" 
might  lead  to  an  arrangement  with  General 
Wessin. 

Rebel  leaders  have  served  notice  on  the 
provi.'^ional  government  that  they  consider 
General  Wessin's  removal  the  price  of  their 
collaboration  In  disarming  civilians.  The 
reconciliation  accord  signed  here  last  week 
under  Organization  of  American  States  aus- 
pices provided  that  the  recovery  of  arms  in 
the  hands  of  civilians  In  the  rebel  zone  of 
Santo  Domingo  start  Immediately,  and  It  did 
not  mention  any  condition. 

Virtually  no  rebel  arms  have  so  far  been 
surrendered  to  the  provisional  government. 
The  rebels  Insist  they  feel  threatened  as  long 
as  General  Wessin  and  like-minded  military 
chiefs  remain  In  command  of  well-armed 
troops. 

La.*:t  night  there  was  some  shooting  In  the 
rebel  zone  but  nobody  appeared  to  have  been 
hurt.  The  Inter-American  Peace  Force  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  as.'^urlng  It  that  the 
rebels  meant  no  harm  and  were  just  firing 
their  rifles  Into  the  air  to  celebrate  their 
"farewell  to  arms"  However,  the  arms  re- 
mained In  rebel  hands  today. 

During  the  night  it  was  rumored  that 
General  Wessin  had  been  or  was  about  to  be 
arrested  at  his  headquarters  at  the  San  Isidro 
air  base.  10  miles  northeast  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo.   The  rumors  were  unfounded. 

HE  DISCLOSES  OFFEH 

General  Wessin  had  alleged  that  US.  of- 
ficials tried  to  bribe  blm  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. This  morning  he  disclosed  that  Dr. 
Garcla-Godoy  had  summoned  him  to  the 
Presidential  Palace  durtag  the  night  to  offer 
him  "any  diplomatic  post  abroad"  If  he  was 
ready  to  leave  the  country. 

The  General  said  that  a  U.S.  official  had 
been  present  when  the  Provisional  President 
pleaded  with  him  to  go  abroad.  He  added 
that  he  had  promised  an  answer  today  after 
consulting  with  his  troops. 

Those  consulted  by  President  Garcla-Go- 
doy during  the  day  Included  Ellsworth  Bun- 
ker, the  U.S,  member  of  the  OAS  peacemak- 
ing commission,  and  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
W.  Tapiey  Bennett.  Jr. 

In  the  rebel  sector  about  200  youngsters 
demonstrated  against  alleged  brutality  by 
Dominican  Armed  Forces  officers. 

The  rebellion  erupted  April  24  with  the 
proclaimed  •  *  •  restoring  Juan  Bosch,  who 
had  been  ousted  In  1963.  to  the  Presidency. 
The  government  of  Donald  Reld  Cabral  was 
deposed  during  the  revolt  and  the  rebels  and 
their  military  opponents  both  set  up  regimes, 
which  resigned  under  the  reconciliation  ac- 
cord In  favor  of  the  provisional  government 

In  the  early  days  of  the  revolt  the  United 
States  landed  troops  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  troops  later  were  incorporated 
Into  an  Inter-American  Peace  Force. 


IFrom  the  Baltimore   iMd.)   Sun. 
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Dominican    Reports    US.     Bribe     Omx — 

General    Sats    Ofticlals   Want    Him    To 

Get  Otrr  of  Countrt 

.Santo  Domingo.  Dominican  REpraLic,  Sep- 
tember 8. — Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin  said 
today  two  U.S.  Embassy  officials  told  him  he 
would  lack  for  nothing  IT  he  agreed  to  leave 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  rebels  are  trying  to  get  Wessin,  who 
led  the  armed  forces  .igalnet  them  when  the 
revolution  broke  out  last  April,  out  of  the 
country. 

The  general  said  the  Embassy  officials  of- 
fered to  purchase  his  home  for  fSO.OOO.  and 
B.^ld  he  could  have  military  attach(J  Jobs  In 
Paris  or  Madrid.  He  said  he  declined  the 
offer. 

The  U.S.  Emha.ssy  said  there  would  be  no 
comment  immediately  but  It  might  have 
Eoraethlng  to  say  later. 

REBELS    DEMAND   REMOVAL 

Wessin  emphasized  he  would  not  retire 
from  the  Army  until  the  Dominican  situa- 
tion had  become  normal  and  an  elected  gov- 
ernment was  In  power. 

Wessin's  remarks  came  amid  speculation 
the  provisional  government  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Hector  Garcla-Godoy  was  about  to  re- 
tire him  or  transfer  him  to  some  diplomatic 
Job  abroad. 

Rebel  leaders  and  sympathizers  are  de- 
manding the  removal  of  Wessin.  42.  claiming 
he  ordered  the  bombing  of  Innocent  clvUlana 
at  the  height  of  the  Dominican  fighting  last 
AprU.  Wessin  has  said  only  rebel  mlUtary 
positions  were  attacked. 

DISARMING    AT    STANDSTILL 

Top  rebel  ofOclals  recently  have  said  the 
success  of  the  civilian  disarmament  pro- 
gram under  the  Organization  of  American 
States  peace  formula  depends  on  Wessin's 
future  status.  The  disarming  of  civilians  In 
the  rebel  zone  Is  reported  to  be  at  a  stand- 
still. 

The  general,  who  entered  the  service  as  a 
private  In  1944,  said  four  different  attempt* 
at  what  he  called  bribery  were  made  by 
American  officials,  the  last'"^e  during  the 
past  week. 

Talking  to  reporters  at  his  headquarters  at 
San  Isidro  Air  Base,  the  general  declined  to 
reveal  the  Identity  of  the  two  persons  In- 
volved In  the  first  two  attempts  becaijse, 
he  said,  he  held  them  in  the  highest  esteem. 

IMPROPER     HOUR 

The  persons  calling  him  last  week,  he  said, 
were  David  Phillips,  whom  he  Identified  as 
an  agent  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  William  Wesxlck.  Army 
attach^- 

"They  came  at  midnight,"  said  Wessin. 
"an  Improper  hour  to  caU  on  a  humble  Do- 
minican home.  Phillips  did  not  say  he  was 
with  the  CIA.  but  I  checked  that  later  and 
was  told  that  he  was. 

"He  offered  to  purchase  my  home  and  said 
I  would  be  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  American 
installations  In  Panama.  He  said  I  could 
visit  all  U.S.  Army  posts  and  proixised  that  I 
could  be  military  attach^  in  Madrid  or  mili- 
tary attach*  In  Paris.  He  assured  me  I  would 
lack  nothing. 

"It's  Interesting  to  point  out  that  I  am 
quite  wUllng  to  sell  my  home  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  give  me  $50,000  for  It  because  It 
Isn't  worth  It.  But  with  that  money  I  would 
Immediately  build  another  home  In  this 
country." 

IFrom  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Sept.   10. 

1835) 
Wessin  Ousted.  Reported  Named  Consul  i.n 
Miami 
Sa.vto  Douinco.  Dominican  Republic.  Sep- 
tember 9, — Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wessin  was 
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taken  by  armed  escorts  to  a  waiting  a^.  mll- 
Itajy  plane  tonight  and  down  out  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

President  Hector  Garcla-Godoy  then  took 
to  radio  and  television  to  announce  he  had 
appointed  the  militant  antl-Communlst 
leider  consul-general  In  Miami.  Fla. 

IN  LINE  wrru  OFFEH 

The  new  Job  appeared  to  be  In  line  with 
the  President's  oSer  yesterday  to  give  Wessln 
y  Wessln,  leader  ol  the  coup  that  ousted  Pres- 
ident Juan  D.  Bosch  in  1963.  any  ]ob  he 
wanted  abroad  \i  he  would  get  out  ot  the 
country. 

At  the  same  time.  Garcla-Oodoy  said  there 
would  be  no  further  changes  In  the  country's 
armed  forces.  Tills  wm  taken  to  mc.in  that 
Commodore  Francisco  Hlvera  Camlnero  had 
been  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  provisional  government  had  puzzled 
all  day  over  what  to  do  with  Wesaln  y  Wes- 
sln. who  had  refused  the  President's  Job 
abroad  offer. 

The  rebels  had  demanded  his  ouster  as 
commander  of  the  armed  forces  training  cen- 
ter OS  pan  of  their  price  for  a  peace  settle- 
ment. Rebel  leaders  said  they  could  not  un- 
dertake disarmament  on  their  side  until  he 
left. 

The  rebels  accused  Wessln  y  Wessln  of  hav- 
ing ordered  the  bombing  of  Santo  Domingo 
during  last  April's  fighting,  and  they  called 
It  genocide.  Wessln  y  Wessln  denied  the 
(iinrge. 

ESCOgTTD  lO  CAR 

The  cUmax  came  during  the  evening  when 
the  top  officers  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  peace 
force  here.  Brazilian  Gen.  Hugo  Panasco  Al- 
vln.  and  IT.S.  Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr., 
called  on  Wessln  y  Wessln  at  his  home. 

They  were  accompanied  by  Commodore 
Rivera. 

They  all  talked  together  for  about  60 
minutes. 

Wessln  y  Wessln  emerged  in  his  green  fa- 
tigue uniform,  hatless  and  unarmed,  and  was 
escorted  to  a  waiting  c.ir  filled  with  uniden- 
tified Dominican  army  officers. 

They  drove  him  to  U.S.  82d  Airborne  Dlvl- 
aioii  he:i(lqiiurt?rs  at  San  Isidro  Air  Base  and 
from  there  he  was  wnisked  to  the  four-englno 
transport  wmcli  had  been  waiting  0  hours. 

He  tried  to  hiclo  his  face  ns  he  was  escorted 
to  the  pl-iDC.  Pour  Dominican  oSlcers  went 
43  far  as  the  pUiue's  door  with  him  then 
teturned. 

A  spokesmin  said  the  plane's  destination 
t:t3  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

In  ills  speech.  Garcla-Codoy  said  Wessln  y 
Wessln  had  retired  from  tlic  armed  forces 
»nd  accepted  the  consular  position. 

I  RKLnCT.A?IT  TO  MOVE 

Circin-Go^loy  was  reluctant  to  move 
seainst  the  irenerr.l  because  of  his  wide  fol- 
lowing nmi'^ng  the  m*lit-nry  and  iimonr  politi- 
cians whu  rei.irtied  iilm  as  a  bulwark  against 
communism. 

Authoritative  sources  said  Ellsworth 
Bunker.  U.S.  Amb.issador.  and  General  Pal- 
mer were  present  when  the  President  oflTered 
the  dlplom.itlc  Job-  Wessln  y  Wessln  himself 
cl.ilmed  two  members  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
cffpred  him  *.50.000  for  his  home  plus  a  Job 
abroad  If  he  would  get  out  of  the  country. 
He  said  his  home  was  worth  only  half  that. 

IFrom    the   Washington    (D.C.)    Star, 

Sept.  13,  196.11 
Wessih  Blames  Reus  for  Ouster 
Miami.  Pia.— Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y 
Wessln.  charging  that  Communists  were  re- 
sponsible for  his  ouster,  has  agreed  to  as- 
sume duties  here  in  a  diplomatic  post  for 
the  Dominican  Republic's  provisional  gov- 
ernment. 


Stripped  of  his  command  of  the  armed 
forces  training  center,  Wessln  arrived  Fri- 
day night  after  an  abrupt  and  unceremoni- 
ous departure  from  his  home  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo. He  Sew  here  in  a  VS.  Air  Force 
plane  from  Panama. 

In  his  first  meeting  with  newsmen  since 
the  provlsljpnal  government  ousted  him  as 
part  of  the  price  of  peace.  Wessln  said  his 
removal  was  "a  victory  for  the  Communists." 
He  added.  "They  haven't  knocked  me  out 
yet. 

"I  will  serve  (as  consul  general)  but  In  the 
meantime  we  are  not  finished  with  the  Com- 
munists In  the  Dominican  Republic,  so  I 
can't  be  happy." 

Wessln  led  the  1963  military  coup  that 
overthrew  President  Juan  D.  Bosch.  He 
commanded  the  army  during  last  April's 
revolution. 

Insurgent  leaders  accused  him  of  ordering 
the  indiscriminate  bombing  of  clvUlans  In 
the  rebel  sector  of  Santo  Domingo.  Wessln 
denied  the  charge,  saying  military  targets 
only  were  bombed. 

HIS  ouster  was  demanded  by  the  Insur- 
gents as  part  of  their  price  for  a  peace 
settlement. 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 

Sept.  15.  19651 
Wessin  Blasts  American  Policy 

MiAMt.  FLA.,  September  14.— The  Domini- 
can Republic's  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln 
said  tonight  he  was  expelled  from  his  country 
by  a  U.S.  Army  lieutenant  who  held  a  bayonet 
at  bis  back. 

The  militant  antl-Communlst  said  he  was 
not  even  given  time  to  get  his  passport  or 
see  his  family. 

In  his  six-page  letter  to  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Santo  Domingo  announcing  he 
would  not  take  a  Job  as  consul  general  here. 
Wessln  y  Wessln  aUo  blasted  U.S.  policy  In 
his  homeland. 

"The  American  ofllclal  who  ordered  my  ex- 
pulsion In  such  a  humiliating  way  has  given 
the  coupe  de  grace  to  the  fight  for  democracy 
In  Latin  America."  said  Wessln  y  Wessln. 

"Can  you  imagine  how  the  Latm  military 
men  feel  now?"  Wessln  y  Wessln  asked. 

The  letter  was  dated  September  10.  the  day 
he  arrived  in  Miami  on  a  forced  trip  from 
Santo  Domingo  via  Panama  In  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  plane. 

"An  elementary  sense  of  honor  as  a  mili- 
tary man  prevents  me  from  accepting  the 
appointment  of  general  consul  In  Miami 
from  a  government  which  has  used  foreign 
troops  to  exile  me  by  force,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  didn't  want  to  criticize  all 
Americans,  "but  I  hope  and  I  trust  that  very 
soon  there  will  be  a  change  In  the  American 
policies  concerning  my  country." 

IFrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  11,  19651 
REBELS  Unmoved  bt  Wessin's  Exile — Thet 

Refuse  To  Yield  Arms  Till  Other  Gen- 

CR.^LS  Leave 

( By  Paul  Hof  mann) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 
September  10. — Dominican  leftist  leaders 
said  today  that  the  departure  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln  from  the  country  was 
not  a  sufficient  concession  for  the  surrender 
of  tliclr  arms  to  the  provisional  government. 

La  Patria.  newspaper  of  the  rebel  move- 
ment, charged  In  an  editorial  that  the  provi- 
sional President.  Dr.  HSctor  Garcla-Godoy, 
bad  "rewarded"  General  Wessln  by  appoint- 
ing him  consul  general  In  Miami.  General 
Wessln  has  been  the  leftists'  leading  enemy 
since  last  April  and  May,  when  he  rallied 
rightwing  forces  to  combat  the  revolution. 

La  Patria  criticized  Dr.  Garcla-Godoy  for 
his  declaration.  Issued  last  night  In  a  broad- 
cast to  the  nation,  that  for  the  time  being 
no  other  military  leaders  would  be  replaced. 


General  Wessm  left  the  country  last  night 
aboard  a  U.S.  transport  plane.  U.S.  officials 
and  military  officers  had  been  Increasingly 
active  In  the  last  tew  days  In  persuading  the 
general  to  go  abroad. 

OTHER  commands  INTACT 

The  cooperation  of  other  Dominican  mili- 
tary chiefs  was  obtained  with  an  under- 
standing that  they  would,  at  least  pron- 
slonally.  retain  their  commands.  Dr.  Garcla- 
Godoy  and  his  advisers  appeared  to  hope  that 
the  departure  of  General  Wessln  would 
prompt  leftist  civilians  to  give  up  their  amu. 

Under  the  reconciliation  act  that  was 
signed  lost  week  by  the  rebels  and  the  Do- 
minican Junta,  the  provisional  government 
was  charged  with  starting  "at  once"  to  re- 
cover the  many  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
civilians,  most  of  them  In  the  downtown 
rebel  sector  of  Santo  Domingo. 

In  the  last  few  days,  public  displays  of 
weapons  In  the  downtown  area  have  grad- 
ually diminished.  Some  military  and  para- 
military rebel  formations  have  withdrawn 
the  arms  from  their  members,  but  none  ol 
the  weapons  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
new  government. 

In  his  broadcast.  Dr.  Garcla-Godoy 
pledged  to  safeguard  civil  rights  and  dis- 
closed that  he  had  ordered  the  armed  forces 
to  withdraw  to  their  quarters.  The  order 
affects  especially  the  troops  that  were  under 
General  Wessln's  command.  Some  of  the 
forces  have  started  leaving  the  northers 
parts  of  the  capital,  where  they  had  been 
stationed  a  short  distance  from  the  rebel 
zone. 

While  Communists  and  other  extreme  le!v 
Ists  kept  pressing  the  provisional  govern- 
ment for  more  measures  to  curb  the  armed 
forces,  moderate  leaders  appeared  willing  to 
give  Dr.  Garcla-Godoy  credit  for  having  tried 
to  assert  his  authority  and  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  An  attempt  to  stage  an 
anti-Government  demonstration  In  the  rebel 
zone  m  the  morning  attracted  only  a  few 
dozen  youngsters. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Dominican  Rev- 
olutionary Party  of  former  President  Juan 
Bosch  Is  appraising  Dr.  Garcla-Godoy's  ef- 
forts more  positively  than  are  the  rebel  ei- 
tremlsts.  Dr.  Bosch  was  expected  to  return 
from  exile  Sunday,  but  It  Is  now  suggested 
that  he  may  prefer  to  return  September  25 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  his  ouster  by 
the  armed  forces. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  11. 18651 

Wessin  in  Canal  Zone 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  September  10— Brig- 
adier General  Wessln  arrived  In  the  Cansl 
Zone  from  Santo  Domingo  today  aboard  s 
US.  AiT  Force  plane.  He  later  left  for  Mi- 
ami after  staying  at  a  U.S.  Army  guest  house 
In  Fort  Amador,  on  the  bank  of  the  Panaam 
Canal  near  Balboa. 

[From  the  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  SenU- 

nel.Sept.  15.1965! 
Wessim  Bats  Oitster  Backed  by  Batonet— 

Uni-teo  States  Role  in  SwrrcH  Blisteso 

Miami. — Ousted  Dominican  Gen.  Ellas  Wes- 
sln. breaking  a  4-day  silence  since  his  arrival 
here.  Tuesday  night  rejected  the  post  ot 
consul  In  Miami  and  released  a  blistering  at- 
tack on  the  United  States. 

In  a  6-pnge  letter  to  provisional  Pres-- 
dent  Hector  Garcla-Godoy.  Wessin  said  S' 
w.is  "deported  from  my  country  with  a  bayo- 
net at  my  back"  by  American  forces  1«B 
Thursday  night. 

"The  American  officials  who  ordered  my  ex- 
pulsion from  Dominican  territory  In  sucS  » 
humiliating  manner  have  given  the  coup 
d'grace  to  the  fight  for  democracy  in  tM 
Americas."  the  letter  said. 

"Can  you  Imagine  the  Impact  this  action 
against  my  person  on  the  part  of  the  OAS 
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(Organization  of  American  States)  and  the 
US.  Government  will  have  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can millt.ary  men?"  the  letter  asked. 

The  letter,  dated  September  10.  was  written 
jhortly  after  Wessln's  arrival  here  last  Friday 
night  aboard  a  U.S.  military  plane  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Wes.^ln  had  been  mys- 
•^ously  flown  to  the  Canal  Zone  from  Santo 
I>oinlngo  In  another  U.S.  military  plane  24 
hoars  before. 

Wessln  said  he  withheld  release  of  the  letter 
until  now  to  assure  time  for  Its  delivery  to 
Garcla-Godoy  by  a  personal  courier. 

Copies  of  the  letter  also  were  sent  to  Bra- 
tlUan  Gen.  Hugo  Panasco  Alvln,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  peace  forces 
m  Santo  Domingo:  Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer, 
aie  top  U.S.  military  commixnder  there;  Els- 
eorth  Bunker.  U.S.  member  of  the  special 
OAS  negotiating  team,  and  to  the  command- 
er of  the  U.S.  airborne  forces  In  the  Domini- 
on Republic. 

Wessln  said  that  Generals  Alvln  and  Palmer 
told  him  that  he  was  to  become  consul  In 
Miami. 

"An  elementary  sense  of  honor  as  a  mlli- 
lary  man  prevents  me  from  accepting  the 
post  of  consul  general  In  Miami  from  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  allowed  foreign  troops 
10  send  me  Into  exile  by  force,"  he  said  In 
the  letter. 

"I  told  this  to  Generals  Alvln  and  Palmer 
Then  they  told  me  that  I  was  consul  In  Mi- 
ami. 

"The  afternoon  when  Generals  Alvln  and 
Palmer  Informed  me  that  I  had  to  go  and  a 
US.  Army  lieutenant  prevented  me  from  go- 
lag  to  my  home  to  get  my  clothes  and  my 
passport  I  firmly  decided  not  to  serve  your 
government,  not  In  the  Miami  Consulate  or 
many  other  post." 

By  ousting  him,  Wessln  said  American 
•joops  were  guilty  of  "making  common  cause 
■  Ith  the  enemies  (the  Communists)  of  de- 
mocracy" and  said  the  action  did  not  befit 
•those  who  say  they  are  the  leaders  In  the 
ight  for  the  survival  of  the  Western  World." 

The  general  said  he  was  here  without 
money  and  without  passport.  "But  I  main- 
tain my  dignity  and  my  name." 

"My  departure  from  our  country  portends 
grave  happenings  for  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy." ho  warned.  "What  Dominican  mili- 
tary man.  who  respects  himself,  will  be  will- 
ing to  assume  responsibilities  when  com- 
munism launches  its  final  attack  against  our 
nation?" 

To  accept  the  consulate  here,  he  said, 
'would  be  to  place  myself  at  the  service  of  a 
government  which  has  betrayed  Dominican 
acmocracy  and  would  constitute  disloyalty 
to  those  brave  soldiers  and  officers  who  stood 
by  me  in  those  tragic  days  when  blood  soaked 
■be  soil  of  our  fatherland." 

Despite  his  angry  blast  at  the  United 
States.  Wessln  siUd  he  did  not  want  to  give 
ammunition"  to  the  Communists  to  use 
against  the  United  States. 

He  said  he  "repudiates  the  action  of  those 
tad  Americans  who  are  causing  this  great 
nation  to  lose  prestige,  and  I  trust  there  soon 
TOl  be  salutary  rectlflcttion  concerning  the 
mistaken  policy  which  has  been  followed 
'n  my  country." 

Wessln  cautioned  Garcia  that  any  "In- 
J'lstices"  against  members  of  the  Dominican 
Ahned  Forces  will  bring  two  consequences. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 
DoMwicAN     Puzzle— Has     Untted     States 
Tteneo  Over  a  Nation  to  the  Reds? — Two 
Smts 

iNoTE — In  April.  President  Johnson  rushed 
oarlnes  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  save 
-American  lives,  prevent  Reds  from  taking 
over  a  revolution.  Five  months  later,  a  tem- 
porary Dominican  President  Is  In  office. 
United  States  has  exiled  the  leader  of  antl- 
Communlst   military  forces.     The   Commu- 


nists continue  to  wield  considerable  power. 
And  American  troops  are  still  there  to  guard 
an  uncertain  truce.  This  question  Is  raised: 
Who  really  won  In  the  Dominican  Republic — 
United  States  or  Communists?  Howard 
Handleman  of  US.  News  &  World  Report, 
who  has  covered  the  Dominican  crisis  from 
the  start,  gives  the  Inside  story  ) 

Santo  Dominoo. — This  is  the  story  of  the 
first  days  under  the  new  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  That  Government, 
headed  by  H6ctor  Garcia  Godoy,  was  set  up 
on  September  3  under  a  compromise  arranged 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  the  rebels 
seemed  to  be  having  things  all  their  own  way. 
They  retained  control  of  their  own  zone — 
downtown  Santo  Domingo.  Government 
police  and  troops  didn't  even  try  to  'get  In. 
They  retained  control  of  their  arms — thou- 
sands of  rifles  and  machlneguns  that  they 
captured  In  the  first  days  of  the  revolution, 
back  In  April. 

The  antlrebel  station  run  by  the  military 
at  the  San  Isidro  alrbase  was  ordered  off  the 
air.  There  wan  no  other  voice  to  counter  the 
Communist  propaganda  of  the  newspaper 
Patria,  published  In  the  rebel  zone. 

Rebel  officials  got  Jobs  In  the  Government 
of  Garcia  Godoy,  Including  Cabinet  posts. 
Rebels  made  demands  on  Garcia  Godoy — 
he  made  no  public  demands  on  them. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Wessln  y  Wessln.  dedicated 
antl-Communlst,  was  hustled  out  of  the 
country  In  an  American  Air  Force  transport 
plane. 

Tlie  General  was  put  aboard  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  five  armed  FBI  agents  and 
a  large  detachment  from  the  82d  Airborne 
Division. 

The  whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  rebel, 
or  Communist,  victory. 

Downtown,  In  the  rebel  zone,  people  sang 
revolutionary  songs.  Groups  of  rebel  war- 
riors marched  through  the  streets  chanting 
revolutionary  slogans. 

In  contrast,  outside  the  rebel  zone,  there 
were  no  such  celebrations  or  victory  claims. 

Instead,  there  was  gloom.  Some  American 
businessmen  pulled  up  stakes  and  left. 
Others  requested  transfers,  or  tried  to  settle 
their  affairs  so  they  could  leave.  Dominican 
antl-Communlsts,  too,  were  down  In  the 
mouth.  Some  diplomats,  from  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  were  convinced  that  all  was 
lost  to  the  Communists. 

As  an  example  of  the  general  gloom,  an 
American  resident  told  me:  "You  are  here 
for  a  historic  event — the  first  time  that  the 
American  Army  occupied  a  country  In  order 
to  turn  It  over  to  the  Communists." 

A  diplomat's  vav! 

One  Important  Ambassador  of  a  non-Latin 
country  said: 

"Please  tell  me  one  single  thing  that  Is 
better  for  your  country  now  than  it  was  last 
April,  when  you  sent  In  the  marines.  The 
Communists  are  stronger  now  than  they  ever 
have  been  In  this  country.  They  have  come 
out  in  the  open,  publish  their  own  newspaper, 
hold  conventions,  even  call  themselves  Com- 
munist, openly. 

"All  the  concessions  are  being  made  to  the 
Communists — none  to  the  other  side.  The 
rebels  signed  the  compromise  agreement  to 
settle  the  civil  war — but  now  they  ask  for 
more  concessions  before  they  will  live  up 
to  their  agreements.  First  it  was  Wessln  y 
Wesaln.  Next  It  will  be  the  other  military 
chiefs.  Already,  the  street  mobs  are  demand- 
ing that  they  go.  They  are  calling  your  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  a  Nazi — 
and  demanding  that  be  be  kicked  out. 

"Their  gall  la  enormous.  In  one  edition  of 
Patria.  the  Communists  bragged  In  one  state- 
ment that  they  were  the  power  In  the  revolu- 
tion— and.  In  another  column,  attacked  Mr. 
Bennett  for  saying  in  April  that  Communists 


were  threatening  to  seize  control  of  the 
revolution. 

"In  these  months  of  revolution,  the  Com- 
munists have  built  up  their  political  and 
military  apparatus  far  beyond  anything  they 
ever  had  here  before. 

"Also,  the  rebels  now  have  the  mystique— 
the  glamor  and  prestige  that  go  with  stand- 
ing up  to  the  giants  of  the  hemisphere  and 
the  world — the  Yankees.  They  have  the 
heroes  and  the  legends  and  the  slogans  and 
the  songs.  They  think  they  have  won  this 
revolution. 

"I  am  afraid  they  are  right." 

This  Ambassador  knows  what  the  Ameri- 
cans are  trying  to  do  here — divide  the  rebels 
and  then  conquer  them.  He  Just  doesn't 
think  it  will  work.  The  Americans  believe 
their  formula  does  have  a  chance  to  work. 

WHAT  THE  REBELS  DIDN'T  GET 

To  American  officials,  rebel  gains  at  this 
point  seem  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
first  Job  was  to  clean  house  on  the  right. 
Now  the  rebel  turn  Is  coming. 

Rebels  have  not  been  granted  any  one  of 
their  fundamental  demands. 

The  America's  officials  say  this: 

When  talks  about  a  compromise  settle- 
ment opened,  the  rebels  plopped  six  basic 
demands  on  the  table.  Not  a  single  one  was 
accepted.    The  demands  were: 

Withdraw  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Force 
Immediately. 

Fire  all  Dominican  military  chiefs  of  staff. 

Name  a  rebel  officer  as  Dominican  Army 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Let  the  military  men  who  Joined  the  rebels 
return  to  their  services  with  the  advanced 
ranks  to  which  the  rebels  promoted  them. 

Restore  the  1983  constitution  of  Juan 
Bosch. 

Reseat  the  Congress  elected  In  the  Bosch 
sweep  of  1962. 

Acceptance  of  these  demands  would  have 
meant  a  rebel  victory.  The  United  States  is 
pleased  that  a  compromise  was  signed — 
without  giving  In  on  any  one  of  these  de- 
mands. 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Peace  Force  troops 
stay,  Indefinitely.  The  military  chiefs  of 
staff  stay,  at  least  for  now.  Wessln  was  not 
a  chief  of  staff. 

The  Juan  Bosch  constitution  Is  not  ac- 
cepted— and  a  new  one  is  to  be  viTlttcn. 

No  rebel  officer  gets  high  command.  Offi- 
cers who  fought  for  the  rebels  return  to  the 
military — with  the  ranks  they  held  on  April 
24,  not  with  the  ranks  the  rebels  gave  them. 
A  new  Congress  Is  to  be  elected. 

Biggest  thing  working  against  the  Commu- 
nists. In  the  U.S.  view.  Is  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  82d  Airborne  Division  troops.  Amer- 
ican officials  here,  privately,  express  the  hope 
that  the  troopers  will  be  kept  here  at  least 
for  the  9  months  that  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Garcia  Godoy  Is  In  power. 

A    START    BY    CARCtA    CODOY 

American  officials  are  pleased  with  the 
start  Garcia  "Godoy  has  made.  He  Is  antl- 
Communlst.  He  Is  consolidating  his  posi- 
tion with  the  military  and  explained  to  offi- 
cers In  advance  why  he  had  to  get  rid  of 
Wessln.  He  is  firming  up  ties  with  the  In- 
fluential "Santiago  group"  of  businessmen. 
Early  In  the  summer.  United  States  tried  to 
help  this  group  form  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. Now  the  United  States  Is  pleased 
that  the  group  is  helping  Garcia  Godoy. 

Among  the  things  U.S.  officials  like  about 
Garcia  Godoy  are: 

His  firm  stand  against  General  Wessln. 
One  U.S.  official  summed  up  American  ob- 
jections to  Wessln  by  saying,  "He  is  so  rigidly 
antl-Communlst  that  he  creates  more  Com- 
munists than  he  destroys." 

Garcia  Godoy's  efforts  to  weaken  the  rebel 
side  by  giving  good  Government  Jobs  to 
rebels    who    show    signs    of    concern    about 
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Gommunist  power  downtown.  These  former 
rebels  are  watched  carefully  during  their 
period  o!  •rehabilitation."  One  already  1ms 
Ueen  kicked  out  of  the  Job  of  running  the 
Government  radio-TV  station. 

Garciu  Godoys  care  to  avoid  actions  so 
drastic  that  liiey  carry  loo  much  rials  of 
touching  oR  new  fighting 

The  U  S.  objective  Is  to  destroy  the  Com- 
munist power — without  getting  into  another 
.siiootlng  war.  Idea  is  to  break  the  rebel 
hold  on  the  downtown  section,  and  have  as 
m.my  guns  collected  as  possible,  before  even 
considering  armed  action.  Garcia  Godoy 
shares  thc^e  objectives. 

United  States  is  willing  to  wait  a  week  or 
iwo  to  break  the  rebel  hold  on  downtown, 
ind  collect  guns  But  It  Is  recognized  that, 
tn  the  end.  It  may  be  necessary  to  send  In 
Dominican  troops  and  search  every  house 
for  weapons. 

Possibility  of  a  pitched  battle  between 
Communist  and  non-Communist  forces  In- 
side the  rebel  camp  IB  not  ruled  out.  There 
have  been  gunflghw  between  these  forces  In- 
side the  rebel  zone  from  time  to  time. 

.ACE    IN   THr   HOLE^ 

.^s  a  result,  there  now  Is  a  tendency  among 
American  ofllclals  to  look  on  the  rebel  "pres- 
ident." Col.  Francisco  Cnamafto  Defio,  as  an 
ace  in  the  hole,  on  our  side. 

Conviction  Is  that  Caamafto  doesn't  want 
the  Communists  to  grab  power  any  more 
than  Garcia  Godoy  does 

Caamaflo  pledged  that  he  would  begin  de- 
livering guns  soon.  He  also,  according  to 
U.S  officials,  has  gone  back  Into  the  Army — 
and  accepts  Garcia  Godoy  as  bis  commander 
In  chief. 

Others  share  the  growing  conviction  that 
Caamn&o  will  turn  out  to  be  an  Important 
factor  against  communism. 

.A  Dominican  nationalist,  prorebel  and 
anii-Vankee,  says:  "One  of  the  strange 
things  about  this  situation  Is  that  the  only 
man  who  can  save  this  country  from  com- 
munism, tor  you  Yankees.  Is  Caamaflo^and 
I  think  he  will." 

A  ROtl  FOR  REVOI-nTIOHISTS? 

The  role  of  Caamafio  Is  Just  one  of  tJie 
things  that  make  the  Dominican  problem  so 
complicated.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bun- 
ker, member  of  the  OAS  ad  hoc  committee 
that  arranged  the  compromise  settlement 
has  confided  to  several  people  that  this  has 
been  the  most  complex  problem  which  he 
ever  has  tackled 

The    reasons    are    multiple — and    obvious. 

Thirty  years  of  TruJlUo's  dictatorship,  to 

start   with,   sapped   the   spirit  of   the   whole 

people     It  was  difficult  to  find  anybody  who 

would  make  a  decision  or  take  a  stand. 

The  rebel  forces  were  split  Into  a  number 
of  splinter  groups — moderates  and  non-Com- 
munist nationalist*  of  various  persuasions, 
plus  Communists  who  follows  the  Chinese. 
Moscow  or  Castro  lines  and  tight  among 
themselves. 

On  the  other  side,  there  was  a  lack  of  po- 
litical effectiveness. 

Old  Trujlliistas  tried  to  muscle  in.  and  did 
gain  influence  over  the  Junta  president.  Gen- 
Antonio  Imbert  Barreras.  Old  militarists 
jealously  guarded  their  po«wr  and  privilege. 
Economically,  the  country  is  shot. 
Cheating  on  the  Government  was  a  na- 
tional paftlme  Contraband  was  smuggled  in 
by  the  military — and  merchants.  For  politi- 
cal reasons,  lenders  who  came  after  TruJlUo 
Inflated  wages  .At  the  same  time,  the  props 
were  knocked  from  under  the  Dominican  ex- 
port business  by  the  collapse  of  world  mar- 
ket   prices   for   sugar,   coffee   and   cacao. 

To  straighten  out  the  mess,  it  now  feems 
clear  the  United  States  will  have  to  remain 
deeply  involved  tn  Dominican  internal  af- 
fairs for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Economically,  the  United  States  is  going  to 
have  to  keep  the  country  afloat. 

Politically,  the  United  Suites  already  Is 
deeply  Uivolved.  President  Garcia  Godoy  al- 
ready is  getting  political  advice  from  U.S. 
oITiciais  here— although  he  does  not  accept 
It  an. 

As  on  example  U.S.  oHlcials  have  objected 
to  several  appointments  Garcia  Godoy  has 
made  to  his  Cabinet,  or  to  other  high  Gov- 
ernment Jobs  Garcia  Godoy  has  rejected 
the  US.  protests,  for  the  most  part 

One  of  his  main  explanations  to  American 
officials  who  object  is  thla:  Non-Communists 
In  the  rebel  camp  must  not  be  isolated,  forced 
to  side  with  the  Communists.  They  must 
be  given  another  way  to  go.  He  wants  to 
oifer  them  that  "other  way." 

Therefore,  he  says,  he  Is  appointing  as 
many  moderates  and  non-Communists,  from 
the  rebel  camp,  as  he  can. 

American  officials  are  not  100  percent  satis- 
fled  that  this  tactic  will  work— but  are  will- 
ing to  let  Garcia  Godoy  give  It  a  try.  After 
all,  American  troops  still  are  In  the  cotmtry, 
as  insurance  against  a  Communist  take- 
over. 

The  Garcia  Godoy  tactic  Is  to  divide  and 
conquer— which  is  the  U  S    tactic  here.  too. 

THE  DOtlBLECaOSS ;    A   WAY  OF  LITE 

Involved  In' this  tactic,  of  course.  Is  the 
grand  old  practice  of  the  doublecross.  And 
the  doublecross  Is  u  grand  old  Dominican 
habit,  from  way  back.  It  Is  even  contagious. 
Americana  have  caught  the  spirit,  here,  from 
time  to  time. 

Some  examples  of  the  doublecross  In  this 
revolution: 

Before  the  revolution,  Imbert  feared  that 
former  President  Joaquin  Balaguer.  his 
political  enemy,  planned  a  coup.  Imbert. 
though  an  anti-Communist,  made  a  deal 
with  the  Castroite  14th  of  June  movement — 
even  gave  It  arms. 

During  the  first  week  In  May.  the  U.S. 
decided  Imbert  was  the  man  to  form  an  antl- 
Communlst  Junta.  Former  Ambassador 
John  Bartlow  Martin  was  sent  in  to  persuade 
Imbert — who  really  was  reluctant,  wanted  no 
part  of  the  mess.  Mr.  Martin  denies  It  now. 
but  some  U.S.  officials  believe  that  he 
promised  Imbert  that  the  United  States 
would  recognize  his  Junta,  and  help  It.  The 
United  States  had  no  such  Intention. 

Once  the  Jtmta  was  formed.  Imbert  and 
the  military  chiefs  vowed  to  stand  together 
to  the  end.  Then,  by  accident,  Imbert 
learned  the  chiefs  were  talking  to  Mr- 
Bunker— the  OAS  negotiator — behind  Im- 
bert's  back. 

The  rebels  signed  two  cease-flre  agree- 
ments.— and  kept  neither. 

The  rebels  signed  the  compromise  peace — 
then  made  new  demands  before  they  would 
live  up  to  the  agreement. 

It's  a  way  of  life  In  Santo  Domingo— this 
doublecross. 

The  doublecross  bos  to  be  stressed  for  one 
reason.  It  the  tradition  of  the  doublecross 
Is  not  kept  tlrmly  In  mind,  too  much  weight 
might  be  given  to  the  present  promises  and 
agreements. 

Ambassador  Bunker  and  his  OAS  col- 
leagues found  this  out  during  the  months 
that  they  worked  to  get  a  compromise 
political  settlement.  Promises  made  one 
day  were  broken  the  next. 

For  this  reason.  Americans  discussing  the 
chances  of  getting  a  settlement  in  tact,  as 
well  as  on  paper,  always  preface  their  dis- 
cussions with  the  assurance  that  the  Amer- 
ican Army  is  in  the  country  to  protect 
American  interests.  If  it  has  to. 

D  3  officials  make  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  they  hope  the  American  Army  stays  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  at  least  8 
months — the  full  term  of  the  Garcia  Godoy 
government.  Some  say  they  hope  the  troops 
stay  even  longer  than  that. 


ANTICOMMUNISTS.    TOO.    COVLD    MAKE    TROrsU 

Elements  of  futuri  trouble  are  preitot 
almo«^t  everywhere-  Not  only  are  the  Com- 
munists organizing  action  groups  around 
the  country,  and  stockpiling  weapons,  but  n 
ore  antl-CommutUst  followers  of  Wesaln  y 
Wessln. 

In  this  situation.  President  Garcia  Oodor 
Is  moving  slowly.  He  has  to.  In  ordtr  to 
avoid  touching  off  new  fighting  that  will  bloit 
up  the  whole  effort  to  restore  law  and  order 
and  set  up  a  stable  government 

He  would  like  to  crack  down  on  the  Com- 
munlst  newspaper.  Patrla,  for  example.  But 
he  can't  risk  it  right  now.  Instead,  he  hopes 
the  two  big  papers.  El  Carlbe  and  Llatio 
Diario,  can  resume  publishing  as  soon  u 
possible,  60  the  people  have  something  to 
read  other  than  Communist  propagandi 
The  two  big  papers  have  not  published  since 
the  start  of  the  revolution.  Now  the  un- 
ions, presumably  foUowUig  Comraunlst  or- 
ders, are  keeping  them  shut  down  by  making 
exorbitant  demands.  Onions  are  demand- 
ing full  pay  for  the  4  months  that  the  papers 
were  closed  and  had  no  Income.  Extremists 
In  the  unions  also  talk  of  handing  the  papen 
over  to  worker  ownership  and  control — si- 
though  they  call  It  "peoples"  ownership. 
Other  things,  too.  bother  U.S.  officials 
Asked  whether  the  Dominicans  would  lie 
ready  for  elections  In  9  months,  one  official 
gave  a  one-word  answer:  "No."  Juan  Boiicli 
bothers  the  United  States,  too.  To  the  VB 
Embassy  people,  Bosch  Is  bad  news.  The; 
blame  him  for  much  of  what  has  gone  or. 
this  summer.  To  them,  he  was  a  poor  ti- 
mlnlstrator,  as  president  in  1863.  He  dlil 
things  that  helped  Communists,  like  letting 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  return  from  et- 
lie.  Officials  say  his  constitution  of  1983  L= 
a  horror,  with  wording  so  vague  that  It  glvet 
the  President  almost  any  powers  he  wonu 
to  assume.  He  Is  anti-Yankee.  He  pits  claet 
against  class.  The  bill  of  particulars  agalnK 
him  goes  on  and  on.  Right  now,  it  It 
thought,  Bosch  has  lost  a  lot  of  poima: 
popularity.  But  Bosch  is  a  spellbinder,  wbc 
in  the  opinion  of  U.S.  diplomats,  can  wli 
back  much  of  his  former  popularity  with  s 
few  speechce.  Also  disturbing  to  Americans 
Is  the  return  of  exiled  revolutionaries. 

Concern  was  centered  on  Maximo  Uipes 
Molina,  president  of  the  Chinese-line  MPD 
or  Popular  Dominican  Movement.  Uipet 
Molina  had  spent  some  time  In  Japan,  re- 
cently moved  to  China,  and  had  left  Chici 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  when  the  pro- 
visional government  was  formed— or  seemed 
certain  to  be  formed.  The  Institutional  Act 
of  the  provisional  government,  written 
Jointly  by  the  OAS  ad  hoc  committee  ami 
DomInicar«  of  both  sides,  bans  deportatiot 
or  exile.  By  September  7,  Lopez  Molina  hxl 
reached  Kingston,  Jamaica.  A  way  *i-' 
foiuid.  next  day.  however,  to  block  hut 
Lopez  Molina  was  shipped  to  Paris,  wberr 
he  maintains  his  permanent  home  In  eiiit 
Other  key  Communists,  however,  have  re- 
turned- 

Garcla  Godoy  Is  working  hand  In  glo" 
with  the  Americans,  and  his  go.al8  appcrenll' 
coincide  with  the  main  U.S.  goals— unlesi 
of  course,  there  is  another  doublecros*  1» 
the  works. 

US  officials  here  In  Santo  Domingo  scZ 
talk  about  the  beating  they  took  from  torn 
of  the  US.  press  at  the  outset  back  in  April 
when  Ambassador  Bennett  Issued  a  call  l« 
the  marines. 

They  continue  to  point  out  newly  reveslK 
evidence  of  Communist  power  within  'it' 
rebel  camp,  to  support  their  conclusion  tla: 
U.S.  Intervention  was  necessary  to  save  11"* 
and  keep  the  Communists  from  grabbW 
power. 

US.  intelligence  now  can  demonstrate  ts» 
nearly  all  the  Communists  who  were  lUM* 
OS  active  when  the  revolt  started  still  are  Im- 
portant In  the  rebel  zone. 
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AN   INTERVIEW  WITH   WCSSIN 

5...W  we  come  to  the  case  ot  Gen.  Ellas 
WesiiXi  y  Wesaln.  On  Tuesd-:.y.  September 
-  the  ^tory  broke  that  American  offlclaU  had 
ojprod  WesBin  a  bribe  to  leave  the  country, 

Thir  morning  an  untl-Communlst  Do- 
niinlt^n  newspaperman  got  me  In  to  see 
Wtfsm — when  four  carloads  of  other  news- 
men  were  stopped  at  the  outride  gates. 

Tbe  general  aald  that  two  Amerlcaiu  had 
oflcre'J  to  buy  hla  iflS.OOO  home — ^at  any  price 
"ae  named — If  he  would  leave  the  coiintrj'  and 
taie  a  lour.  as  honored  guest,  of  military  es- 
ta&It.vhments  In  Panama  and  the  Dnited 
5tate6.  Wessln  aald  his  reply  was  that  he 
ffould  sell  hla  home  for  850,000.  gladly,  but 
liittt  he  would  use  the  money  to  build  an- 
other and  better  home,  right  In  front  of  the 
old  one. 

Uter  that  day.  another  high-ranking  Do- 
Ttiliiifan  officer  told  me  more  about  the  case. 
He  said  that  the  CIA  chief  In  Santo  Oomlngo 
tnd  an  American  military  attach^  went  to 
ffessin's  home  at  2:30  a.m.  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
:«nb?r  5.  with  the  bribe  offer. 

Next  day,  high  U.S.  omclals  told  me  a  dlf- 
.'»reat  sUJry.  They  said  no  bribe  had  been 
offered,  that  Wessln  Initiated  the  meeting— 
5u:  It  woi  not  at  2:30  In  the  morning.  "It 
was  much  earlier  than  that."  There  had 
l>e«i  other  meetings,  too.  But  Wessln  asked 
:jr  each  of  these,  too. 

Piecing  these  two  stories  together  with 
some  things  American  officials  told  later,  I 
:iilnic  the  story  Is  this: 

United  States  through  Garcia  Godoy,  put 
•Jie  pressure  on  Wessln  to  get  out  >f  the 
country,  Wessin  dickered,  explained  he  was 
I  poor  man.  would  have  to  sell  his  home, 
liquidate  other  assets.  During  the  negotia- 
tions Wessln  initiated  Individual  meetings. 
Wessln  did  tell  me  that  he,  himself,  set  the 
price  of  $50,000  on  hlfi  home. 

The  story  of  the  physical  ouster  of  Wessln, 
&;  8:05  on  the  evening  of  Thursday.  Septcm- 
Der  9,  reads  like  a  paperback  spy  norel. 
Somcrlme  during  the  night  of  September  8- 
l  Wessln  began  moving  his  tanks  from  the 
northern  part  of  Santo  Domingo  bock  toward 
tls  baje.  He  did  not  Inform  the  Inter- 
.^erlcan  military  headquarters  In  advance. 

There  was  panic.  Ambassador  Bunker  was 
Tjlled  out  of  bed  before  4:30  on  Thursday 
■nornlnff.  He  was  out  of  the  hotel  before  7. 
H?  didn't  return  until  5  In  the  afternoon. 

Wessin'a  moves  were  confusing.  On 
Wednesday  morning  he  went  before  KBC 
cameras  and  made  hie  bribe  charges  open- 
j— the  same  charges  that  he  had  confided 
Mcretly  to  me  only  24  hours  earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  Wessln  seemed  to  be 
"ttldtng  to  Garcia  Godoy's  urging  that  he 
i'xept  II  past  abroad  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  Godoy  offered  him  his  choice  of 
weral  posts.  Wessln  said,  on  Wednesday, 
'Ml  he  would  consider  them,  and  made  a 
3at<  to  visit  Godoy  and  give  his  answer  on 
Thursday  morning. 

We=5ln  didn't  show  up  for  that  date  with 
^is  commander  In  chief. 

Somebody  ordered  the  Inter-American 
Ps&ce  Force  Into  action — presumably  Mr. 
B^ker.  Brig  Gen.  John  R.  Deane.  assistant 
dlrifiion  commander  of  the  82d  Airborne,  was 
»nt  to  Wc?ssln's  office  By  all  accounts,  there 
*w  a  Eoene.  Then.  Wessln  was  escorted  to 
General  Deane's  headquarters.  He  was 
3UstU'd  out.  an  American  officer  on  each  arm, 
wd  whisked  back  to  his  own  headquarters. 
iTew  miles  away. 

Later.  In  the  afternoon,  an  American  Air 
Pwce  C-130  landed  at  San  Isldro.  Some  bag- 
?>g«  was  put  aboard.  US.  soldiers  and  plaln- 
dothesmen.  presumably  FBI.  guarded  the 
pline.  After  dark,  Just  before  8  pxa..  Wessin 
Wired  by  U.S.  helicopter,  was  rushed  aboard 
■Je  airplane,  and  flown  off  to  Panama.  His 
^amuy  was  left  behind.  One  of  his  aides,  a 
^]or.  was  the  only  Dominican  to  see  him 


Tlje  "biun's  rush"  for  Wessin  had  some 
b^d  effects. 

American  residentB.  as  well  as  Dominicans, 
began  recalling  how  Wessln  had  led  the  forces 
against  the  rebels  in  the  first  days.  A  legend 
began  to  grow.  Wessln  wa-s  crtdited  w*lth 
savmg  the  country  from  communism  in  the 
days  before  the  marines  landed.  Wessln  be- 
gan to  seem  9  feet  tall. 

American  military  officers  have  a  more 
solid,  less  emotional,  objection.  Most  of 
Uiem  had  liked  Wefsln.  and  admired  him  as 
a  military  man.  Generidly,  they  agree  his 
military  did  hold  off  the  Communists  In 
April  until  the  marines  landed.  It  is  the 
diplomats  who  criticize  his  military  actions 
during  the  first  days. 

But  the  main  concern  the  American  mili- 
tary men  feel,  as  expressed  by  an  officer  who 
was  brought  in  for  a  special  high-level  Job.  Is 
this:  For  years.  United  States  has  been  train- 
ing Latin-American  officers  at  Fort  Gullck  tn 
Pan-iina.  These  ofBcers  are  Indoctrinated 
with  the  idea  that  the  United  States  depends 
on  them  as  bulwarks  agaliist  communism. 
What,  asks  the  officer,  are  these  Latin- 
American  officers  going  to  think  about  the 
word  of  the  United  States  now? 

THE  HCBEL5  CSLEBRATT  "VICTOHY" 

Meanwhile,  as  General  Wessln  was  being 
stripped  of  his  military  rank,  retired  from 
the  Army  and  forced  out  of  the  country  by 
the  Americans,  the  rebels  were  celebrating 
their  "victory." 

At  rebel  headquarters.  In  the  Copello 
Building  on  the  main  business  street,  £1 
Conde.  I  talked  with  Bill  Bailes.  an  American 
airplane  pilot  who  has  been  with  the  rebels 
almost  from  the  start. 

We  commented  an  how  the  guns  had  all 
but  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  the  rebel 
zone.  Mr.  Bailes  said  the  guns  were  still 
there — that  the  night  before,  when  rumors 
spread  that  Wessln  was  going  to  Invade,  guns 
sprouted  everywhere  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Bailes  was  exuberant  with  what  he 
believes  Is  a  rebel  victory.  He  praised  the 
Job  that  had  been  done  by  the  "American 
press." 

He  said.  "You  reporters  saw  through  the 
brainwashing  of  the  American  Government.** 
and  then  added.  Jokingly:  "I  am  recom- 
mending that  we  strike  a  medal  for  the 
American  reporters  who  covered  this  story  " 

One  of  the  sources  of  strength  Garcia 
Godoy  hopes  to  keep,  aa  a  counter  to  the 
Communists  In  the  rebel  forces,  is  the  mil- 
itary. 

As  of  mid-July,  the  Dominican  armed 
forces  had  the  following  strength  figures: 
10.000  army;  3.800  air  force;  3.600  navy: 
more  than  10.000  In  national  police;  1,700  in 
Wesstn's  armed  forces  training  center 

I  talked  with  high-ranking  military  offi- 
cers, many  of  whom  were  gloomy. 

One  in  particular  I  had  seen  several  times. 
In  May  and  July,  when  the  purely  military 
situation  was  much  worse  than  it  Is  now. 
But  never  had  I  seen  him  so  gloomy. 

This  officer  said: 

"The  sitiiatlon  is  worse  than  anytime  since 
April. 

"During  April  and  May,  and  Into  June,  you 
at  least  could  have  faith  in  something — the 
military  effort  against  communism.  Now. 
even  that  faith  has  been  shattered.  United 
States  seemed  to  be  against  the  Communists 
then.  Now  it  doesn*t  seem  to  be.  United 
States  instead  seems  to  be  protecting  the 
Communists. 

"Exiled  revolutionaries  are  coming  back. 
Arms  are  not  being  collected. 

"One  provisional  government.  Imbert's.  is 
out  and  another  one  is  in — but  still  the 
Communists  keep  their  control  of  downtown 
Santo  Domingo.  What  did  the  compromise 
agreement  accomplish? 

"The  Communists  publish  their  newspa- 
pers— but  the  antt-Communlsts  are  ordered 
off  the  air,  and  have  no  newspapers." 


The  officer  was  puzzled  by  the  United 
States — and  ssid  that  he  felt  betrayed,  ad- 
ding : 

"We  cannot  understand  your  Government. 
You  send  thousands  to  fight  communism  in 
Vietnam — but  give  In  to  the  Communists 
here." 

Neither  does  this  officer  think  that  all  the 
rebel  guns  will  be  surrendered  or  found. 
He  said  2,500  weapons  were  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  after  the  Junta 
victory  In  May — but  that  many  others  still 
are  there,  hidden  too  well  or  too  deeply  to 
be  detected.  How  many  more  are  being  hid- 
den downtown,  or  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
the  officer  would  not  try  to  guess. 

AN   ECONOMIC   PBOBLEM 

United  states  now  has  not  only  the  polit- 
ical and  military  problems,  but  the  formi- 
dable economic  problem  as  well. 

Here  are  some  aspects  of  the  aid  problem: 

Government  budget  runs  S15  million  a 
month.  Collections  fell  to  *2  mlJUon  In 
May,  got  up  to  $9  million  In  September,  are 
not  expected  to  reach  815  million  before 
many  months. 

Sugar  Corporation,  Government-owned. 
loses  money  and  hiis  to  borrow  816  to  $18  mil- 
lion a  year  to  operate.  F*roductJon  costs  are 
higher  than  the  low  world  prices. 

Coffee,  a  prime  export,  is  in  trouble.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  Dominican  Republic 
cheated  on  the  World  Coffee  .Agreement,  ex- 
ported more  than  its  quota.  Now,  it  Is  being 
penalized.  In  addition,  coffee  prices  on  the 
world  market  are  very  low.  Result  is  that 
the  little  coffee  growers,  out  In  the  country- 
side, aren't  able  to  sell  their  coffee  beans— 
and  don't  understand  why.  That  poses  a 
political  problem  of  Garcia  Godoy— and  the 
United  States. 

Cacao  prices  are  down  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

Since  Trujillo.  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
been  importing  more  than  It  can  afford. 
Trujillo  was  killed  in  1961.  He  had  kept  a 
tight  rein  on  imports,  showed  a  yearly  favor- 
able balance  in  current  trade  accounts.  The 
figures  tell  the  story.  Current  trade 
balances,  year  by  year,  were:  1960 — plus  S42.8 
million;  1961— plus  841,8  hiilllon;  3962  — 
minus  $13.5  million;  1963 — minus  $22.8  mil- 
lion; 1964 — minus  S55.7  million. 

All  these  problems  are  manageable,  how- 
ever, compared  to  the  really  big  one; 

This  has  been  a  country  of  easy  living. 
People  didn't  need  peso  incomes  to  live. 
They  could  pick  bananas  and  get  along  But 
now  that's  not  good  enough  for  them.  Tliey 
want  TV  sets,  and  pesos  in  their  pockets. 
They  want  schools  for  their  children,  and 
hospitals.  Other  people  have  these  things, 
and  they  want  them  too.  Only  problem  Is 
that,  while  they  want  the  benefits  that  come 
from  a  money  economy,  they  don't  really 
understand  yet  that  they  have  to  work  for 
what  they  get. 

Against  these  problems,  and  others,  the 
U.S.  mission  for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  went  to  work  on  esti- 
mates of  what  was  needed. 

The  mission  came  up  with  an  estimate  of 
30  millions,  to  start  with.  It  recommended 
tliat  United  States  chip  in  20  millions,  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  other  10  millions. 
President  Johnson  agreed,  announced  his 
$20-mllUon  aid  program. 

Initial  planning  calls  for  use  of  the  money 
in  these  ways- 

Help  make  up  the  budget  deficits,  in 
monthly  operating  costs. 

Pay  half  the  1 -month  salary  bonus  that 
ail  Government  employees  get  in  December. 

Throw  m  some  money  to  help  rehabilitate 
manufacturing  and  business,  generally — but 
not  to  help  commerce. 

F*lnance  public  works  projects  Many  al- 
ready are  underway,  like  the  new  water 
system      being      constructed       for      Santo 
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Domingo.  But  In  addition.  Gwcla  Godoy  Is 
being  given  a  "pot"  ol  2  millions  to  throw 
Into  public  works  In  are.iK  where  It  wUI  do 
the  moBi  good  politically.  Idea  Is  that 
United  States  winu  Garcia  Godoy  to  suc- 
ceed, so  U.S.  money  Is  being  given  to  him 
to  use  tor  somlpoUilcal  purposes. 

On  September  5.  2  dajs  after  the  Garcia 
Godoy  government  took  office,  the  AID  peo- 
ple went  over  the  boolcs  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  Dominicans  were  surprised. 
They  were  wealthier"  than  they  had 
lm.Tgined, 

They  hadn't  heard  about  President  John- 
sons promise  of  820  million— because  there 
are  no  newapspers  of  general  Information 
la  the  capital. 

But.  In  addition  to  that,  they  found  that 
they  had:  32  millions  In  loans  negotiated 
by  previous  eovernments,  but  never  drawn; 
20  to  30  millions  In  new  loans  that  will  be 
available  to  llnance  projects  the  AID  mis- 
sion now  Is  developing;  6  5  millions  In  OAS 
emergency  aid  ihat  has  not  been  spent  yet. 

Total  aid  given  since  April  24  ran  to  42 
minions.  This  wns  U.S.  money,  most  of 
which  was  tunneled  through  OAS. 

One  reason  that  6.5  millions  of  this  aid 
money  has  not  yet  been  spent  Is  that  United 
States  now  Is  keeping  a  closer  watch  than 
ever  on  what  Is  done  with  aid  dollars  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  the  past,  ofBclnla 
say.  much  of  the  aid  money  went  down  the 
drain.  In  stopgap  measures. 

Now.  the  United  States  Intends  to  be 
tougher,  and  make  certain  that  old  extended 
win  help  make  It  possible  to  end  aid  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agTeein;:  t.o  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  TntTHMOND]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  ER\aN.  Mr.  President.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  good  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  not 
press  his  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
makes  out  a  fairly  strong  case  in  favor 
of  General  Wessin  y  Wessin.  His  amend- 
ment, however,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  unwise  to  pass  a  general 
law  based  on  one  specific  instance. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  any  person  who 
is  Involtmtarily  brought  Into  the  United 
States  by  the  United  States  or  its  agents 
cannot  be  deported.  This  amendment 
would  cover  all  persons  brought  Into  the 
United  Ctates  under  those  circumstances 
e.xcept  prisoners  of  war. 

Frequently  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has 
the  task  of  preventing  smuggling.  We 
have  statutes  against  piracy  on  the  high 
seas.  The  way  In  which  this  amendment 
13  phrased,  it  would  go  far  beyond  the 
case  of  General  Wessin  y  Wessin. 

If  the  Coast  Guard  were  to  catch 
smueglers  off  the  U.S.  Coast,  against 
whom  they  had  a  ca.se  based  upon  evi- 
dence of  prior  acu.  and  if  the  smugglers 
were  brought  to  our  country  against  their 
will,  even  though  the  smugglers  were 
aliens,  they  could  never  be  deported  from 
the  United  StAtes  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  same  thing  would  apply  to  pirates 
who  were  aliens  and  happened  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  agents  of  the  American 
Government  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  on  the  high  seas. 


I  suggest  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  the  advisabil- 
ity of  withholding  his  amendment  and 
Introducing  a  separate  bill  to  cover  the 
case  of  General  Wessin  y  Wessin. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  jurisdiction  of  bills 
which  are  introduced  in  behalf  of  spe- 
cial individuals  who  are  subject  to  de- 
portation under  the  general  laws.  The 
subcommittee  constantly  acts  on  such 
bills  for  special  individuals  in  individual 
cases. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment and  introduce  a  special  bill  to  cover 
Genei-al  Wessin  y  Wessin. 

There  are  several  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization present  in  the  Chamber.  I  am 
certain  that  they  will  join  me  in  assur- 
ing the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  we  would  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  case  of  General  Wessin  y  Wessin 
in  the  event  the  Senator  were  to  see  fit 
to  introduce  a  special  bill  to  take  care 
of  his  situation.  I  believe  that  would  be 
a  safer  course  to  follow. 

The  amendment  has  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee has  had  no  opportunity  to 
•Study  the  amendment.  Certainly  the 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  the  in- 
tei-pretation  which  I  mentioned.  Ttils 
interpretation  would  prevent  the  United 
States  from  deporting  people  who  are 
brought  Into  the  U.S.  waters  or  into  our 
country  in  violation  of  the  laws  against 
smuggling  or  piracy,  if  we  were  to  ap- 
prehend them  on  the  high  seas. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  not  press  his  amendment,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  will  Introduce  a  special 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wes- 
sin. 

I  give  the  Senator  my  assurance  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  I  shall  give 
consideration  to  the  merits  of  the  case 
of  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Coast 
Guard  may  arrest  anyone  uitliin  our 
3 -mile  limit.  That  is  considered  within 
the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  persons  in  the 
Senator's  example  would  be  voluntarily 
within  the  area  of  the  United  States.  If 
they  are  beyond  the  national  waters  of 
the  United  States,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
authority  we  have  to  bring  them  in  here. 
In  view  of  that  lack  of  authority.  I  do 
not  believe  such  an  amendment  would 
be  necessary. 

However,  if  there  is  any  question  about 
It,  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  or  would  support  such  an 
amendment  if  I  offered  it,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  the  manager  of  the 
bill  as  to  his  views  with  regard  to  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  spite 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Senator,  by  his  act 
In  modifying  his  own  amendment,  has 
shown  that  his  amendment  is  subject  to 


further  scrutiny  and  should  be  further 
scrutinized. 

We  have  In  our  laws  the  doctrine  oi 
hot  pursuit,  relating  to  smuggling;  and 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  if  we 
followed  smugglers  outside  the  3-mllj 
limit  into  the  ocean  and  captured  them 
and  brought  them  back  here  for  trial  in 
our  courts,  they  would  have  a  ri'Jht  to 
remain  in  the  United  Stales,  under  the 
amendment,  imtil  they  shuffled  off  thlj 
mortal  coil. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  gifted  in  draftlnr 
to  draft  an  amendment  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  I  only  wish  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  save  us  fur- 
iher  labor  on  the  point  by  withdrawici 
his  amendment,  and  then  Introducing  a 
special  bill  for  the  relief  of  one  man 
Whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  develop 
a  good  case  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Wesslr. 
y  Wessin.  I  do  not  think  we  can  make 
out  a  good  case  for  the  proposition  that 
smugglers  and  pirates  Involuntarilr 
brought  into  the  Uiaited  States  by  US 
law-enforcement  agencies  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  country  forever 
and  not  be  subject  to  deportation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  not  solelj 
to  prevent  General  Wessin  from  being 
deported.  The  Wessin  matter  is  merely 
an  Incident  which  illustrates  well  what 
our  Government  has  done  In  this  case 
Our  Government,  at  the  point  of  i 
bayonet,  with  pistols  in  the  man's  back, 
forced  him  to  come  into  the  United 
States.  From  all  Indications,  he  did  not 
want  to  come.  He  was  brought  Li 
Involimtarily. 

Our  position  is  that  when  our  Govern- 
ment does  that,  the  victim  of  such  actions 
should  not  be  forced  to  leave  unless  he 
wishes  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  has  raised  a  technical 
question  and  is.  I  think,  taking  a  verr 
dubious  position.  But  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  manager  of  the  bill  8.= 
to  how  he  feels  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  par- 
don me  and  if  I  may  be  recognized  1  more 
minute,  I  remember  a  relatively  shor. 
time  ago  when  U.S.  law  enforcemei: 
forces  caught  a  Cuban  fishing  trawler 
poaching  in  the  waters  off  the  coast  oI 
the  United 'states.  They  were  arrested 
and  brought  into  the  United  States 
against  their  ■will,  to  be  tried  in  court, 

Under  the  Senator's  amendment,  those 
poachers  would  have  the  right  to  staj 
in  the  United  States  forever.  Many  sit- 
uations of  that  kind  arise.  People  or. 
rafts  are  picked  up  and  brought  into  the 
United  States,  sometimes  again.-^t  thet 
w'Ul.  No  matter  how  undesirable  thei.' 
character,  they  would  have  the  right  to 
remain  In  the  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  an  Illustration  of  what  I  ha" 
observed  heretofore:  We  ought  not  tc 
pass  general  law  on  the  basis  of  <^ 
instance. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Souli 
Carolina  that  If  all  the  things  whW 
have  been  recounted  in  the  press  are  tr* 
Gen.  Wessin  v  Wessin  has  not  been  fair? 
dealt  with,  and  a  bill  for  his  relief  mis-' 
lie  appropriate  if  he  wishes  to  remain  t 
the  United  Stetes.    But  I  do  not  belle" 
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•ie  special  remedy  for  such  a  situation 
a  to  tell  all  the  others  that  they  can  stay 
sere  if  they  wish,  from  now  on. 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  facts  re- 
ported In  the  newspapers  are  ti-ue,  be- 
cause I  find  newspapers  sometimes  are 
ae  the  Congressional  Record  in  that 
itiey  contain  about  as  much  fiction  as 
|8Ct.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  ought 
io  have  a  special  bill,  referred  to  an  ap- 
propriate committee,  which  could  then 
avestigate  the  truth  of  the  press  reports. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Of  couibe,  Mr. 
Presidfiit,  there  is  no  intention  to  pro- 
lect  smugglers  or  criminals,  but  the 
Cubans  to  whom  the  Senator  refers  were 
already  within  U.S.  waters,  and  they 
icre  taken  to  Jail. 

I  sliould  be  pleased  to  hear  from  the 
Mnaiier  of  the  bill  as  to  his  reaction  to 
3V  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
'soi  has  raised  a  number  of  different 
points  which  cast  doubt  on  the  total 
eSect  of  this  amendment.  I  think  all 
afus  can  remember  back,  not  many  years 
no,  to  the  time  when  there  was  a  .seizure 
it  a  Portuguese  ship,  and  countries 
•Jiroughout  the  world  were  notliied  about 
ie  act  of  piracy  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  navies  all  over  the  world 
»ent  In  search  of  the  ship. 

There  were  people  of  nine  different 
rationalities  aboard  that  ship,  being  pur- 
sied  by  units  of  the  U.S.  Na\T  What 
wuld  have  happened,  for  example,  had 
'iat  ship  been  seized  and  brought  to  the 
Cslted  States?  Could  any  of  the  in- 
irtduals  who  happened  to  be  on  that 
siiip  have  declared  that  they  were  in- 
voluntarily brought  to  the  United  States, 
3:id  take  advantage  of  the  proposed  pro- 
lirion? 

Other  questions,  too,  have  been  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
What  I  should  like  to  do,  knowing  how 
strongly  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
iiaa  feels  about  the  issue,  is  respectfully 
.''Jggesled  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  matter  next  year, 
a  least  to  develop,  expand,  and  evaluate 
111  to  see  whether  this  is  an  appropriate 
natter  for  the  concern  and  deliberation 
of  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  more  than  delighted  to  at- 
tod  such  a  hearing  and  to  participate 
S  It.  I  have  only  been  acting  chairman 
Jf  the  particular  subcommittee  that  is 
i-ivolved.  Final  determination  would 
liave  to  be  made  by  our  chairman. 

However,  I  recommend  to  the  cbalr- 
asn  that  he  hold  such  a  hearing  and 
«tend  .'such  a  courtesy  to  the  Senator 
■■"otn  South  Carolina,  so  that  we  could 
«amine  the  subject  in  some  detail  and 
consider  it  and  evaluate  it. 

I  feel  that  the  distinguished  chalr- 
o*n  of  the  committee  will  accord  this 
wurtesy  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
^  and  to  the  points  that  he  has  raised. 

Jlr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
5ive  no  desire  to  force  action  on  the 
jmendmenl  at  this  time.  I  wished  to 
;*!«  attention  on  the  subject.  It  in- 
volves the  action  by  our  Government 
ij  bringing  a  man  into  our  country  from 
■•u  Dominican  Republic  at  the  point  of 
'Wonets,  against  his  wishes,  and  to  keep 
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him  here  at  the  Government's  will, 
whetlier  he  wishes  to  remain  here  or 
not.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dastardly  acts 
that  has  ever  been  committed  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Those  who  commit- 
ted the  act  should  be  required  to  ex- 
plain it. 

If  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
gives  assurance  that  the  subject  will 
receive  attention  at  a  hearing,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  is  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  feels  tlie  subject  will  receive 
full  exploration — and  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  him  on  that  point — I  shall  be 
willing  to  withdiaw  the  amendment,  to 
allow  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  hold 
full  hearings  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina 
that  I  shall  do  eveiytliing  in  my  power 
to  see  to  it  that  a  hearing  is  held  on 
such  a  bill  if  it  is  introduced,  and  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  the 
facts  to  which  he  has  referred  in  pre- 
senting his  amendment. 

Mr.  THXmMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  assurance  given  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  1,  and  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  am  sure  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  consider  the  subject,  as 
both  Senators  have  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
in  charte  of  the  bill  will  yield  to  me  for 
a  moment  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  this  bill.  I 
am  impressed  with  its  objectives.  I  sym- 
pathize with  all  of  them.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  remarks  made  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

In  my  State,  many  Greek  and  Italian 
families  are  making  great  contributions 
to  the  progress  of  South  Carolina.  They 
are  outstanding  citizens. 

As  I  understand  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill,  it  would  be  possible  for 
many  additional  Immigrants  from  both 
Greece  and  Italy  to  come  into  the  United 
States — perhaps  many  of  them  to  settle 
in  South  Carolina. 

I  recall  that  it  was  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  yesterday  that  many  great 
scientists  have  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  bomb;  but  also,  when 
we  came  to  the  period  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  there  was  another  distinguished 
Hungarian  refugee.  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
who  was  responsible  for  that  as  well  as 
msuiy  other  great  contributions  to  sci- 
ence. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  goals  established  in  the  pending 
bill.  One  point  disturbs  me  a  great  deal. 
I  fear  that  the  number  of  Immigrrants 
would  be  substantially  Increased  under 


the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  and  I 
wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  to  con- 
sider any  reduction  from  the  170.000  as 
now  contemplated  to  be  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu- 
setts. Early  today,  I  analyzed  how  we 
arrived  at  the  170,000  figure.  Briefly, 
we  traced  it  back  to  1924.  when  the  im- 
migration bill  was  being  considered,  and 
the  figure  set  then  was  150.000.  repre- 
senting one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the 
country's  population  at  that  particular 
time.  That  figure  was  increased  by  some 
8,000  as  this  country  recognized  newly 
independent  countries  and  accorded  them 
a  small  minimum  quota.  On  top  of 
the  158.000  figure,  this  bill  increased 
by  10,200  the  total  quota  numbers  to  take 
care  of  refugees  as  defined  in  the  bill, 
those  fleeing  from  Communist  persecu- 
tion, or  fleeing  from  the  Middle  East,  or 
natural  calamities.  This  brought  the 
total  close  to  the  170,000  figure. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  recognized,  this  figure  does  not  in- 
clude those  who  have  close  family  rela- 
tionships, so  it  probably  would  mean  not 
only  170.000  but  also  40.000  or  50.000  in 
addition  because  of  the  close  family  rela- 
tionships. 

The  stress  of  the  biU  is  on  the  reuni- 
fication of  families.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  debate  in  the  subcommittee  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  as  to  what  the  figure 
should  be.  The  figure  of  170,000  was 
arrived  at  after  a  considerable  amount 
of  "pulling  and  hauling,"  so  to  speak,  as 
to  exactly  what  the  figure  should  be.  I 
believe  that  it  really  refiects,  not  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  numbers  that  wUl 
come  in,  but  the  need  to  reunify  and 
bring  families  together,  as  well  as  people 
of  merit  and  ability. 

At  this  time,  I  would  hesitate  to  sup- 
port any  kind  of  amendment  which 
would  alter  the  basic  formula  of  the 
170,000  figure.  I  might  mention  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  the 
number  of  immigrants  who  came  into 
this  country  in  1924,  when  this  legisla- 
tion first  established  the  national  ori- 
gins system,  represented  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 

In  1964,  the  number  of  immigrants 
coming  into  this  country  in  relation  to 
the  population  was  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent.  Therefore,  I  believe,  as  related 
to  the  total  population,  that  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  has  been  decreas- 
ing. I  would  expect,  with  the  ceilings 
which  have  been  established  for  the  170,- 
000,  and  the  other  restrictions  which 
have  been  applied,  that  the  percentage 
would  constantly  decrease — that  is,  that 
the  number  of  people  Wtjo  will  come  In 
as  immigrants  compareds  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
stantly decrease  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  hope  that  this  explanation  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  but  at  this  time  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  consider  any  change  in  the  total 
figure  of  170.000. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  can  appreciate  the  work 
which  the  committee  has  put  into  this 
legislation  and  in  arriving  at  the  figure 
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of  170.000.  However,  I  still  have  grave 
doubts  about  whether  we  should  at  this 
time  Increase  the  number  of  Immigrants 
allowed  into  our  country  annually.  We 
have  an  unemployment  problem  which 
we  must  deal  with,  and  we  should  limit 
immigrants  to  those  who  have  a  real 
reason  for  coming  into  this  country  for 
family  reasons  or  other  pressiiig  human- 
itarian reasons. 

While  I  have  an  open  mind  about  al- 
teiing  the  national  origins  quota  system, 
I  do  have  such  grave  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  increasing  total  immigration. 
as  this  biU  would  do.  that  I  will  have  to 
con.^ider  seriously  casting  my  vote 
against  the  bill  unless  an  amendment  is 
adopted  substantially  reducing  the  total 
number  of  immigrants. 

I  tharJc  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  H.'UIT.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu-setts.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
debate  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Ken- 
NEDYl.  made  comjnents  about  the  atti- 
tude that  they  and  I  .share  with  respect 
to  the  numerical  ceiling  on  admissions 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  believe 
that  our  views,  expressed  in  the  filed  sep- 
arate views  in  the  committee  report,  are 
adequate  and  illustrative  of  our  reason- 
ing. 

However,  as  we  approach  final  passage 
of  tlie  pendin?  bill.  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge concerns  which  have  been  voiced, 
particularly  by  public  oCBcials  and  edi- 
torials in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Mich- 
Scan,  and  otlier  Northern  States,  which 
fMid  that  the  Canadian  v.ho  has  decided 
to  become  an  American  makes  a  mag- 
nificent American  citizen.  There  Is  a 
i;rcat  community  of  interest  on  this 
unguarded  border.  I  would  hope  that 
some  reassurance  could  be  voiced,  as 
we  approach  a  vote,  to  allay  the  fears  of 
our  Domininn  neighbors. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
fMr.  ErvinI  has  been  magnificent  in 
working  out  the  evolution  of  the  bill 
through  trying  months  of  hearings.  He 
was  quick  to  respond  trf  the  basic  con- 
cern of  the  Canadians.  Initially,  it  had 
been  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ceiling  be  applicable  to  the  nu- 
mencal  limitation  on  each  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  would  have 
been,  indeed,  a  jolt  to  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  When  1  pre.<iented  this  prob- 
lem to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, he  quickly  responded — and  pru- 
denrly,  I  believe — by  eliminating  the 
20.000  ceiling  with  respect  to  a  national 
limitation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  in  Itself  should  ease  considerably 
the  concern  of  our  Dominion  neighbors, 
but  I  believe  that  addltioqjiUy  I  should 
make  the  point  that  I  tnist  that  the  bill 
we  are  about  to  enact  would  not  affect  In 
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any  way  the  day-to-day  exchange  of 
visitors  across  our  respective  borders.  In- 
deed, it  would  not  affect  the  day-to-day 
enti-j-  of  Canadians  employed  In  this 
country  It  applies  only  to  those  who 
would  seek  permanent  residence  and  ul- 
timate citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

We  shall  have  a  thorough  study  made 
by  the  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration  in  the  next  2 
years.  As  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  said,  I  share  the  hope  that  that 
Commission  will  give  proper  considera- 
tion to  the  Implications  of  a  Western 
Hemisphere  ceiling. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful for  the  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record, 
some  editorials  and  expressions  of  opin- 
ion from  outstanding  Dominion  news- 
papers and  the  Canadian  Embassy,  which 
expre.ssions  are  most  temperate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OANJUIIAH    EMBiSST. 

Tile  Canadian  Embassy  presents  Its  com- 
pliments to  the  Department  of  State  and  iias 
the  honor  to  refer  to  the  propo.>ied  changes 
in  the  U.S.  Immigration  laws  currently  under 
consideration  In  the  Congress. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  followed 
with  close  attention  the  course  of  discussions 
on  the  proposed  new  legislation  In  the  Con- 
gress. The  Intimate  relationship  and  com- 
munity of  Interest  between  the  Governments 
rip.d  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  provided  the  basis  for  a  unique  degree 
of  freedom  of  movement  of  citizens  of  the 
two  covmtrles  across  the  International  border 
in  both  directions.  In  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tional lack  of  any  numerical  restriction  on 
these  movcmcnt.5.  the  Canadian  Government 
has  noted  with  satisfaction  the  strong  stand 
taicen  by  the  administration  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  a  ceiling  of  a  kind  which  might 
change  this  sltuatita. 

It  15.  therefore,  a  matter  of  anxiety  to 
Canadians  that  nn  amendment  h.is  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  to  limit  Immigration 
mto  the  United  States  of  America  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Includlne  Canada.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  be  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern to  the  Canadian  Government.  It  would 
.seem  to  place  potential  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  the  movement  of  Canadians  emi- 
grating to  the  United  States.  It  could  cause 
particul.TT  uneasiness  omong  persons  living 
in  border  areas  who  may  seek  In  future,  as 
many  have  often  done  In  tue  past,  to  take 
lulvantage  of  employment  opportunities  in 
neigliboring  pnrts  of  the  other  country. 

It  Is.  of  course,  the  intention  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  tliat  Canadians  should  in- 
creasingly and  full  scope  In  Canada  for  the 
application  of  their  talents  and  skills.  The 
Canadian  Government's  concern  is  not  only 
with  the  practical  effect  which  the  proposed 
measure  might  have  on  Canadians  emigrat- 
ing to  the  United  States  but  also  with  the 
widespread  anxiety  and  misunderstanding 
which  It  may  cause.  Moreover,  the  Intro- 
duction of  such  a  numerical  limit  would  be 
regrettable  m  principle  and  could  be  re- 
garded as  setting  an  unfortunate  precedent. 
The  Canadian  Government  finds  It  dlf- 
ncult  to  understand  the  need  for  a  restriction 
of  this  nature  and  could  only  view  it  as  a 
regressive  development  in  the  general  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the 
Canadian  Government  hopes  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  continue  to  oppose  strongly 
any  proposals  in  the  unmlgratlon  legislation 
now  under  consideration  In  the  Congress 
which  might  be  regarded  as  having  a  restric- 


tive effect  on  the  movement  of  peoples  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 
Washington.  DC,  September  3,  1965 

{From  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
Aug.  31.  196S] 
The  QviET  Diplomat 
The  central  theme  of  the  Heeney-Merchani 
Report  was  that  there  should  be  freo^  and 
easy  consultation  between  the  Governmenu 
of  Canada  and  the  United  SUtcs  beforf 
either  became  publicly  committed  to  any  one 
position,  that  it  l5  In  the  Interests  of  both 
countries  that  whenever  possible  cllvc?rgeni 
views  be  expressed  and  resolved  in  private 
through  diplomatic  channels.  Mr,  .Arnold 
Heeney,  coauthor  of  the  report,  enlarged 
upon  this  theme  at  Banff  last  week.  But  be 
had  hardly  finished  his  speech  before  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  knocked  It  flat.  Mt. 
Johnson  acted  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  Heeney-Merchant  Report.  In  fact,  by 
abruptly  changing  his  administration's  posi- 
tion on  Immigration  from  Canada  and  other 
Western  HemUpliere  countries.  President 
Johnson  embarrassed  not  only  his  own  state 
Department,  but  left  two  Canadian  Cabinet 
Ministers  publicly  contradicting  each  other 
Perhaps  without  realizing  that  it  w.i3  the 
President's  go-ahead  which  made  possible  the 
vote  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration to  limit  Immigration  from  all  coun- 
tries In  the  Western  HenUsphere  to  120.00(1, 
External  Affairs  Minister  Paul  Martin  sM 
the  move  would  be  "a  regressive  factor  In  ou: 
traditional  arrangements  with  United  State 
Insofar  as  the  movements  of  our  peoples  are 
concerned,"  On  the  other  hand.  Mr  .John  E 
Nicholson.  Minister  of  Citizenship  and  In- 
mlgr.ition.  welcomed  the  bill,  figuring  It 
would  slow  down  the  emigration  of  Canii- 
dlans  to  the  United  States,  now  running  at 
about  40.000  a  year. 

The  bill  i.^  not  likely  to  affect  the  Canadian 
migration  to  the  United  States  very  n.uch. 
one  way  or  another.  No  national  quotas  are 
being  written  Into  the  bill,  fo  that  Canadian! 
possessing  the  educjitlon.  skills  and  training 
demanded  of  all  Immigrants  should  have 
little  trouble  competing  with  Latin  Amefl- 
cans  for  the  120,000  annual  openings..  The 
point,  however.  Is  tliat  Pre.-iident  John£oc 
hfis  taken  action  In  the  exceedingly  sensitive 
fleld  of  Immigration,  solely  on  the  dictates 
of  domestic  policy,  and  .ipparently  wlthow 
any  prior  consultation  with  Canada,  li 
comes  down  to  this:  despite  the  well-mten- 
tioned  recommendations  of  the  Heeney- 
Merchant  Report,  the  only  quiet  diplomacy 
Is  to  be  practiced  by  ourselves;  the  only  con- 
.sultation  we  may  expect  will  be  ex  post 
facto. 

(From  the  Montreal  (Canada)  Star.  Au?  2* 
19651 
Largixt  it*-  the  Mirro 

If  the  proposed  restriction  on  Immieratloi; 
Into  the  United  Stntes  to  120.000  anauaU' 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  becomes  U» 
Canadians  would  be  affectetl  not  entirely  bv. 
mostly  In  their  feelings.  We  are  so  used  '^ 
going  to  the  United  Slates  almost  at  will  tlu' 
the  right  to  do  so  seems  as  if  it  were  based  oo 
a  law  of  nature.  Natural  law  says  lliat  tii' 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  .ire  all  R 
nearly  alike  as  makes  no  difference.  iS' 
Canadian  Ideas  of  superiority  are  TiOt  relt- 
vant.  .\ny  other  p.-isltlon  amounts  to  di-*- 
crimination,  which  we  try  to  avoid  In  osr 
own  immigration  regulations. 

The  practical  effects  of  legislation  on  the 
point  are  dlfflcult  to  forecast.  They  could"' 
felt  by  several  different  classses  of  Canadian." 
those  crossing  the  border  dally  to  work  In  »' 
United  States,  those  crossing  for  periods  oij 
few  days  at  a  time  to  work,  those  transtertw 
by  employers  to  plants  In  the  United  State 
for  training,  and  those  entering  to  tak«  * 
permanent    residence,    sometimes    to   'f 
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^tnetlmee  to  live  In  retirement  where  small 
[uconies  go  further. 

But  a  person  entering  and  leaving  the 
United  States  daily  is  not  an  Immigrajit.  A 
sfisoual  worker  goes  in  because  his  labor  Is 
nijeded.  persons  In  line  for  transfer  by  Indus- 
tries big  enough  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
b.iv's  Influential  sponsors,  all  considerations 
which  would  tend  to  limit  the  extent  of 
chioges  in  exlEiing  practices 

.\nd  quite  apart  from  these  aspects  of  the 
case.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  general  error 
.a  ree^Td  to  the  amount  of  Canadian  emi- 
gration lo  the  United  States.  It  is  said  to 
lie  ibout  10.000  annually  under  present  con- 
ditions, some  of  those  persons  who  enter  the 
Dnitert  States  by  way  of  Canada  not  being 
Csnadians  at  all  but  birds  of  passage. 

Form  requires  our  Government  to  make 
repreaentations,  but  they  will  not  have  much 
co-itent. 

IProm  the  Calgary   (Alberta)    Herald,  Sept. 
2.    1965] 
U.S.    IMUICBATION    Chances 

Till'  Minister  of  Immigration.  Hon.  J.  R. 
Nicholson.  l5  undoubtedly  right  in  bis  assess- 
ment of  U.S.  plans  wlUch  would  limit  immi- 
gration from  Western  Hemisphere  countries, 
including  Canada,  to  a  totijl  of  120,000  people 
t  year. 

It  Is,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  suggests,  hard  to 
lee  liow  the  new  legislation,  which  h.is  been 
spproved  by  a  U,S.  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee, can  hurt  this  country. 

Inticcd.  C.-<nada  may  have  suffered  to  some 
titent  because  It  was  so  easy  for  Canadians 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  The  finan- 
cial and  other  types  of  opportunities  avail- 
able In  the  United  States  have  been  a  con- 
itant  attraction  for  well-educated  and  high- 
ly skilled  Canodiana.  Tlie  migration  of  this 
tTpe  of  citizen  to  the  United  States  has  come 
to  be  regarded  deplorlngly  In  this  country  as 
the  "brain  drain." 

The  restrictions  contemplated  m  the 
United  States  do  not  seem  likely  to  bat  this 
type  of  Canadian  In  large  numbers  from  U.S. 
tltlzenshlp.  The  proposed  celling  appears 
high  enough  to  admit  those  with  the  highest 
qiiUfiratir.ns.  But.  if  it  has  the  effect  of 
encouraging  at  least  some  of  the  "brains"  to 
remain  and  make  the  best  of  opportunities 
here,  this  country  should  benefit  in  the  long 
ran. 

With  these  factors  In  mind.  It  la  puzzling 
to  detect  nn  apparent  difference  of  opinion 
■tithiri  the  Federal  Cabinet  on  this  question. 
Wr.  Nicholson  sees  no  harmful  effects  for 
Canada  in  the  bill,  but  the  External  Affairs 
jr.nl5ior.  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  regards  It  with 
misgivings. 

(From  the  Stm  (Vancouver.  British 
Columbia),  Aug.  28.  1965) 
U..S.  Quota — Good  oh  Bad? 

It  Is  understandable  that  there  should  be 
nixed  reaction  within  the  Canadian  cabinet 
to  the  shape  the  U.S.  new  Immlgrotion  policy 
'  1>  taking. 

U  comes  as  a  shock  to  learn  that  for  the 
flret  time — and  with  surprise  approval  from 
President  John5on^<;nnadlan  Immigration 
to  the  United  States  may  be  put  on  a  quota, 
^la  explains  the  affront  obviously  felt  by 
External  Affairs  Minister  Martin  ond  his 
promise  that  representations  against  the  pro- 
Posed  immigration  bill  will  be  made  by 
Ottawa  to  Washington, 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  by  Imml- 
ption  Minister  Nicholson  that  the  quota 
"certainly  would  not  hurt  Canada."  Mr. 
Nicholson's  department  has  been  working  on 
'  program  to  halt  the  Canadian  brain-drain 
»  tlie  United  States,  so  It  hardly  can  be 
jnjry  with  Congress  If  the  program  Is  helped 
•rom  that  quarter. 

Once  we  accept  that  In  principle  we  would 
nave  uo  different  status  In  connection  with 
lolted  States  entry  than  other  countries  of 
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the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  probably  would 
And  that  little  or  nothing  is  changed  In 
practice. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  admit 
all  the  Canadians  It  wants  and  needs  accord- 
ing to  their  skills  and  education.  Canada.  If 
we  arc  to  believe  the  warnings  of  some  most 
knowledgeable  people,  ift-lU  continue  to  lose 
those  citizens  it  needs  the  most- 
Yet  the  brain-drain  as  a  sap  on  the  Ca- 
nadian economy  Is  not  unchallenged. 

A  recent  McGlll  study  says  the  1,000  to  1,S00 
Canadian  professionals  who  emigrate  south 
eacla  year  equal  a  dollar  loss  of  $50  to  S7S 
million — and  that's  Just  the  cost  of  their 
training,  not  their  possible  contribution  to 
our  growth.  Yet  the  Economic  Council, 
balancing  Immigration  of  profesilonals 
against  emigration,  is  confident  that  we  come 
out  on  top. 

But  the  Council  does  warn  that,  unless  we 
expand  efforts  to  attract  and  keep  the  best- 
trained  people,  the  swap  might  not  always 
remain  favorable.^ 

This,  surely,  is  of  larger  Canadian  concern 
than  proposed  U.S.  Immigration  legislation 
theoretically  relegating  us  to  Just  another 
one  of  the  crowd. 

In  this  regard.  MacMlllan  Bloeders,  J,  V. 
Clyde  has  suggested  such  stay-at-home  In- 
centives to  young  professionals  as  special  tax 
deductions:  It's  the  take-home  pay  that  Isn't 
competitive,  he  says,  not  salaries. 

And  that  sort  of  equalizer  is  something  we 
cannot  leave  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

(From  the  Toronto  Dally  Star.  Aug.  30,  19651 
Why  U.S.  Barriers  to  Canadian  Emigration? 

President  Johnson  may  seriously  damage 
Can.idlan-Amerlcan  relations  by  his  surren- 
der to  Senate  pressure  for  a  quota  system  on 
Western  Hemisphere  people  wishing  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  Slates. 

The  President  apparently  has  dismissed 
protests  from  Ottawa  and  from  his  own 
Stale  Department  In  approving  a  Senate  sub- 
committee amendment  to  an  otherwise  lib- 
eral Immigration  bill.  The  amendment 
would  limit  to  120.000  a  year  the  number  of 
Ijeo.ole  from  Latin  America  and  Canada  who 
want  to  become  U.S.  citizens. 

This  is  the  first  time  any  quota  has  been 
put  on  Western  Hemisphere  immigration  and 
presumably  reflects  the  fear  among  some 
Republican  leaders  that  without  such  re- 
strictions the  United  States.  In  time,  will  be 
flooded  with  immigrants  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica's exploding  population- 
Some  40  000  Canadians  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  each  year,  their  entry  now 
subject  only  to  financial  responsibility  and 
good  moral  character.  Canada.  In  return, 
takes  In  about  11,000  Americans  annually 
without  any  thought  of  limiting  their  num- 
tiers. 

Why  should  Canadian  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  be  subject  to  quota  restric- 
tions that  are  not  imposed  on  Americans 
coming  here? 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  a  quota 
system  will  reduce  the  mobility  of  Canadians 
and  Americans  wishing  to  move  between  our 
two  countries,  a  privilege — and  a  useful 
stimulation — that  has  existed  since  tbe 
rounding  of  the  two  nations. 

External  Affairs  Minister  Paul  Martin  not- 
ed in  Canada's  protest  to  Washington  that 
a  quota  system  woiUd  be  a  "regressive  fac- 
tor" In  arrangements  between  the  two  coun- 
tries on  the  movements  of  their  citizens. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  his  cabinet  col- 
league. Immigration  Minister  Jack  Nicholson, 
felt  compelled  to  make  the  singularly  asinine 
comment  that  he  welcomed  the  restrictions 
because  "we've  been  Increasingly  concerned 
with  migration  to  the  United  States  and  my 
department  had  Intended  to  take  steps  to 
reverse  the  flow." 

Just  what  did  Mr.  Nicholson  intend  to  do? 
Build  a  Berlin  wall  across  3,000  miles  of  un- 
defended border? 


Canada's  so-called  "brain  drain "  to  the 
United  States  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  entry  of  talented  immigrants  to  tills 
country  from  overseas.  And,  In  any  case,  the 
only  way  to  keep  Canadians  from  leaving  is 
to  make  Canadian  living  and  working  condi- 
tions more  attractive. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Senate  bill  was  aimed 
at  Latin  America  and  not  at  Canada  but 
Ottawa  cannot  take  any  particular  satis- 
faction from  that.  The  fact  is  that  on  a 
flrst-come-tirst-served  basis,  the  Western 
Hemisphere  quota  can  be  filled  by  Latin 
Americans  before  Canadians  get  to  the 
border. 

Canada  cannot  argue  against  restrictions 
from  a  high  moral  plane  In  light  of  our  own 
immigration  laws  which  discriminate  on  an 
economic  basis.  But  we  can  ask  that  the 
quota  section  of  the  bill  be  removed  and  that 
restrictions  be  imposed  no  broader  than  our 
own— that  Is.  immigrants  must  have  skills 
that  will  contribute  to  the  economy. 

Because  it  removes  pre\'lous  racial  barriers 
to  American  immigration.  President  John- 
son's bin  win  be  widely  approved.  But  It 
will  leave  a  bad  taste  If  the  price  of  senat* 
passage  of  the  bill  Is  the  downgrading  of 
those  of  us  who  live  In  the  rest  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Mr.  ERVTN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Micliigan  yield? 

Mr.  H.'iRT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  First.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  for  his  very  gracious 
remarks  concerning  my  activities  In  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  and  develop- 
ment of  this  bill. 

The  matter  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  alluded  illustrates,  about  ai 
well  as  anything  that  has  occurred,  how 
this  bill  was  fashioned.  Personally.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act.  and  was  opposed  to 
its  abolition.  Frankly.  I  would  still  op- 
pose its  abolition  if  I  had  any  hope  of 
.success.  At  the  same  time.  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  in  that  it  provided  no  limi- 
tation on  immleratlon  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  'Therefore.  I  proposed  a 
limitation  upon  immigrants  from  the 
Western  Hemli=phere.  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  so  well  stated, 
contemplated  that  countries  of  the  We.'t- 
ei-n  Hemisphere  would  be  placed  under 
the  same  national  limitation,  in  each  case 
of  20.000.  that  the  bill  places  upon  the 
nations  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  Senator  from  Micliigan  called  my 
attention  very  eloquently  to  the  fact  that 
Canada,  our  nearest  nelghtior  to  the 
north,  was  sending  Into  Oils  country  In 
the  neighlKjrhood  of  40,000  immigrants 
a  year. 

.^s  a  result  of  that  fact,  and  his  elo- 
quent presentation  of  that  fact.  I  did  not 
press  my  proposal  that,  in  addition  to 
placinc!  an  overall  limitation  on  all  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
there  should  be  a  specific  one  of  20,000 
for  the  people  of  each  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemi.sphere. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI  ,  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Ken.n'Edy]  did 
not  favor  any  limitation  of  any  kind  at 
this  time  on  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  TTie  junior  Senator  from 
New    York    [Mr.    Kennedy]    has    al-<w 
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strongly  expressed  his  disagreement  with 
my  amendment. 

In  order  to  devise  a  bill  that  would 
pass,  these  Senators.  I  think  with  sreat 
reluctance,  have  not  pressed  for  the  re- 
peal of  my  amendment  to  place  a  120.000 
limitation  ui5on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  deference  to  the  eloquent  presenta- 
tion of  the  cau.se  of  Canada  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  I  did  not  press  my 
proposal  that  would  place  a  limitation 
Of  20.000  on  each  nation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  addition  to  the  total 
Western  hemispheric  limitation  of  120.- 
000.  plus  families  of  American  citizens. 

As  I  stated  to  the  Senate  the  other 
day.  this  bill  represents  the  !egi.s!ative 
process  workins  in  its  very  finest  fash- 
Ion.  This  bill  is  a  composite  bill,  contrib- 
uted to  by  many  Senators  on  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee. 

If  any  one  of  us  had  written  the  bill 
by  himself,  he  would  have  some  changes 
in  it.  But  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
we  have  Kiven  and  taken  and  adjusted 
our  views  in  order  to  Bet  a  bill. 

I  honestly  believe  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  as  it  went  from  the  subcommittee 
to  the  full  committee  and  as  it  has  come 
from  the  full  committee  to  the  Senate 
is  the  very  best  bill  obtainable  at  this 
time  on  this  very  emotional  and  crucial 
subject,  the  subject  of  immigration. 

As  I  said  the  other  day.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedyI  .  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[  Mr.  Hart]  ,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr,  jAviTsl,  and  the  minority 
leader,  all  of  whom  are  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  made  most 
significant  and  substantial  contributions 
to  the  presentation  to  the  Senate  of  a  bill 
which,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  repre- 
sents the  very  finest  bill  attainable  at 
the  present  time  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  completely  accurate  description  of 
the  evolution  of  this  bill  given  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  all 
of  us  are  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOYA  in  the  chairK  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First.  I  should  like  to 
join  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  the  comments  he  has  made 
about  the  words  just  spoken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolin.!!.  That  is 
exactly  the  way  the  matter  went.  They 
are  exactly  the  reasons,  as  referred  to  in 
the  kind  of  references  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator, for  our  restraint,  notwithstanding 
our  deep  feelinss  on  the  subject. 

I  point  out  that  not  only  Canada,  but 
Mexico  also  is  involved.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kntzenbach  testified  at  pn.se  16  of 
tiw  House  hcarinss  that  "70.000  of  the 
125,000  mimigrants  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  come  from  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico." The  Senator  from  Nojtb-<^aTW^ 
Una  had  that  fact  in  miffd.  Mexico 
sends  into  our  country  approximately 
30,000  a  year.  It  is  a  sensitive  and  im- 
portant point  to  that  country  to  the 
south  of  us. 


I  take  this  moment  to  express  a  plea 
to  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America.  We 
have  not  heard  a  great  deal  about  thLs 
matter  from  Latin  America.  We  may. 
Demagogs  may  seek  to  use  what  may  re- 
sult from  the  conference  at  a  later  time. 

Let  it  be  said,  first,  that  there  is  no 
diminution  of  any  kind  or  character  in 
the  highest  rate  of  immigration  from 
Latin  America  in  recent  years.  The  fig- 
ure is  now  about  135.000.  It  has  averaged 
at  110.000  per  year  for  the  past.  10  years. 
As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tMr, 
Kenneuy]  pointed  out,  tlie  addition  pro- 
vided for  brings  the  number  beyond  tlie 
current  range,  which  in  1964  was  about 
140,000, 

Second,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
immigration  reform.  I  hope  our  friends 
in  Latin  America,  whom  we  number  In 
the  millions,  will  understand  they  are 
helping  us  in  achiering  an  important  re- 
form for  Americas  position  in  the  world. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  fMr.  ErvinI  in  what  he 
has  said  about  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tasteful aspects  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, so  far  as  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
concerned.  Some  persons  may  say, 
'What  do  we  care  what  they  think  of 
us  if  we  are  right?"  But.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  wrong.  I  hope  the  people  of  Latin 
America  will  understand  this. 

This  is  not  a  country-by-country  Umi- 
tation.  I  say  to  our  friends  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  a  hemispheric  limitation, 
because  we  consider  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere as  our  partner. 

Even  with  that  hmitation,  we  are  pro- 
viding for  a  Select  Commission  on  West- 
cm  Hemisphere  Immigration  composed 
of  15  members  to  study  this  matter  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  so  that  if 
dictates  of  policy  or  other  ideas  are 
deemed  necessary  within  the  next  few 
years,  the  Senate  is  opening  the  door 
wide  to  discussion  and  to  considerations 
which  may  occm-  in  that  period  of  time 
and  leaving  the  door  open  as  to  what  may 
be  dictated  by  the  interests  not  only  of 
this  counJ:ry,  but  of  the  hemisphere. 

We  camnot  stop  demagogs  and  peo- 
ple whoiare  here  to  disturb  the  relation- 
ship of  the  American  States,  but  at  least 
we  can  set  the  record  straight,  that  with- 
in the  context  of  this  new,  and  I  think 
noble,  immigration  policy,  we  have  tried 
In  every  way  to  accommodate  the  special 
relations,  affection,  and  friendship  which 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Latin  America. 

I  have  never  heard  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI  say  that 
there  has  been  any  abuse  of  the  immi- 
gration policy  from  the  other  American 
Republics  or  from  Canada,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  his  view,  and  that  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  totality  of  the  proposed 
new  law.  as  we  are  approaching  a  new 
policy,  let  us  make  It  a  new  policy  across 
the  board. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  yield,  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been 
no  abuse  In  immigration  from  any  of  the 
countries  of  the  Americas. 

I  might  also  state  that  the  first  bill 
which  proposed  to  place  a  limitation  upon 


the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  introduced  by  one  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York's  predecessors,  Senator 
Herbert  Lehman,  in  1955.  At  that  time 
he  said: 

I  sav  to  tbose  who  crltlcire  placing  Western 
Hemli.phere  nations  under  the  quutii  8j». 
tem — let's  be  Jair  to  qU.  The  same  criteria 
Ehould  apply  to  all  peoples,  regardless  o!  the 
place  of  their  birth.  I  believe  our  Latlo 
American  neighbors  will  respect  lis  lor  sucli 
a  policy. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  his  belief  will  be 
justified. 

Of  the  contributions  made  by  Sen- 
ators on  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  some  of  them 
were  contributions  of  omission  as  well 
as  contributions  of  commission. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  deserves 
special  praise  on  that  point,  becau.<;e  he 
was  very  much  concerned  about  certain 
provisions  of  the  naturalization  law  and 
certain  provisions  with  respect  to  proce- 
dure in  deportation  cases;  but  he  with- 
held amendments  on  those  proposals  be- 
cause he  was  anxious  to  process  a  bill 
concerning  the  receipt  of  immigrants  for 
permanent  residence  and  eventual  cit- 
izenship. I  think  his  is  one  of  the  sij- 
niflcant  contributions  made  to  this  blD 
in  that  respect. 

Mr,  JA'VITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

There  is  a  liberal  provision  with  re- 
spect to  refugees  from  Cuba,  enabling 
them  to  regularize  their  status.  That  li 
an  indication  of  the  warm  disposition  ol 
sympathy  and  favor  of  the  United  States 
toward  other  American  states  in  the 
matter  of  immigration. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  this  exchange.  It  clari- 
fies the  matter.  It  ought  to  reassure  the 
Nation  that  we  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  steps  we  take. 

We  have  created  a  commission  which 
I  hope  will,  without  overwhelming  pres- 
sure in  time,  report  to  us  an  objective 
evaluation  on  the  desirabiUty  or  un- 
desirability  of  imposing  a  Western 
Hcmlsohere  ceiling  when  1968  arrives. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
What  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl-,* 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sul>- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thf 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  o! 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  O: 
the  biU, 

Tlie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


ADDRESS  OP  MADAM  CHIANG  KAI- 
SHEK  AT  SENATE  LUNCHEON 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presided 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  had  tH 
privilege  today  of  attending  a  luncheos 
in  the  Senate  Conference  Room  and  to 
hear  an  address  by  Madam  Chiang  Kk- 
shek.  She  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a  ve^ 
Intelligent  and  gracious  lady.    She  ga" 
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J  ratlier  brief  address,  but  one  that  is 
thought  provoking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
jrinted  in  tlie  Recoiu]  at  this  point  the 
iddress  of  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
,as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BecoRi), 
ss  follows: 

I  remember  with  pleasure  It  was  some  6 
jears  ugo  that  I  had  the  honor  of  being  In- 
nted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
ittec  to  luacn  and  to  meet  its  members, 
Tjday  I  am  again  so  honored  by  my  Senate 
tosts  end  friends,  and  the  presence  here  of 
so  many  solons  who  have  taken  the  time  and 
-jo'able  to  greet  me  so  cordially  fills  my  heart 
v.Ui  warm  gratitude. 

lu  the  intervening  6  years  since  I  was  last 
lere  in  the  United  States  the  world  has  not 
5«n  uneventful  as  you  ladles  and  gentle- 
aea  only  know  too  well.  But.  rortunatoly, 
•ai«  Republic  of  China,  thanks  to  your  help. 
aas  remained  the  guardian  rock  In  the  West- 
sa  Pacl,1c  standing  watcJi  In  a  tossing, 
cHurnlng,  treacherous  sea. 

The  years  before  1938  were  even  more  par- 
lously  eventful  for  the  Republic  of  China  and 
lor  all  that  it  stands  for;  yet  through  It  all 
foa,  our  friends,  have  held  on  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  of  decency,  and  of  morality. 

Somehow  in  the  correlation  of  thought  and 
nents  my  mind  seemed  to  run  effortlessly 
13  focusing  onto  two  trivia  from  Introspec- 
ate  reflection  of  Inslgnlflcant  recollection, 
ioth  seemingly  of  little  import  In  themselves; 
Tet  tliey  have  shaped  and  will  shape  and  test 
our  manhood  In  the  moment  of  truth.  1  give 
•Jicm  to  you  here  as  I  recall  them. 

Last  Monday  morning  after  laying  a  wreath 
on  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  Bt  Ai- 
mgton,  and  the  strangely  haunting  notes  of 
tips  pervading  the  quiet  vastness  below 
Srougl^.t  to  mind  the  Inscription  on  a  mem- 
orial in  Kohlma,  Burma,  erected  to  an  un- 
gainly, lonely,  unprepossessing  youth,  Lance- 
corporal  John  Harmon,  who  won  posthu- 
Musly  the  Victoria  Cross  in  World  War  II. 
And  these  were  the  words: 

"When  you  go  home  tell  tbem  of  us  and  say 
For  your  tomorrow  we  gave  our  today." 

The  other  day  whilst  reading  a  newspaper, 
I  came  across  a  drawing  done  in  chftrco.il 
5iiowj3u  a  primitive  grave  with  a  rifle  stuck 
ato  the  mound  by  the  bayonet  mounted  onto 
tlic  barrel  of  the  gim.  And  on  top  of  the 
5utt  of  the  rifle  was  a  GI's  steel  helmet  tilted 
ar.d  slightly  askew  with  the  chin  straps  dan- 
gling loosely  downward  and  flopping  some- 
wiiat  la  the  desolate  wind,  as  If  saying  with 
?.!ciit  eloquence,  "Well.  I  have  given  my  best, 
my  all,  my  ultimate  to  this  worthy  cause." 
It  took  but  a  trice  for  anyone  looking  at  the 
picture  to  know  what  the  sketch  was  meant 
to  convey.  Yet  should  there  be  any  heslt-a- 
:ion  OS  to  its  meaning,  the  caption:  "No- 
Ttitre  Docs  Freedom  Come  Cheap"  dissipated 
lay  doubt  once  and  for  all. 

Kot  havmg  at  all  times  a  lazy  mind,  the 
uttle  wheels  in  my  head  began  to  spin,  and 
ay  memory  raced  back  to  the  momacta  m 
iiatory  and  events  seeking  to  pick  out  one — 
Ja-it  one  instance  where  I  could  find  an  cx- 
Mpticin  to  those  words  In  the  caption  "No- 
where Docs  Freedom  Come  Cheap." 

Could  an  exception  be  found  In  some  of 
the  m.;ny  epitaphs  of  struggles  of  yester- 
/Rir  for  freedom?  Or  perhaps  in  the  tears 
ind  blwjd  split  during  the  French  Revolu- 
Soa?  Or  In  the  strivings  for  representation 
ind  jusiifloble  national  Identity  In  the  Amer- 
■-2n  Revolution?  And  how  about  our  own 
'"olutlon  In  China  with  Its  attendant  mls- 
W.es.  heartbreaks,  and  sacrifices  leagued 
'rtth  undaunted  grandeur  of  spirit? — to  cite 
but  a  few  instances.  My  mind  refused  to 
yield  one  single  exception  where  freedom  had 
been  obtained  cheaply;  and  I  should  be  much 
obliged  If  someone — anyone— could  give  me 


one  exception — just  one  exception — to  this 
Inexorable  and  frightening  truth. 

For  some  unexplalnable  reason,  this  truth. 
this  thought  which  Is  nothing  new,  often  re- 
garded by  the  blase,  the  cynical,  the  delib- 
erately biased  and  purposed  as  being  trite 
and  shopworn,  has  passed  through  my  mind 
on  Innumerable  occasions.  Yet  it  never  falls 
to  leave  a  certain  sadness  upon  my  being. 
The  stark  reality  Is  that  neither  wanting  to 
wish  it  away,  nor  resorting  to  escapism,  nor 
casuistry,  nor  groveling  cowardice  can  buy 
freedom  cheaply. 

How  poignantly  sad,  but  true,  are  these 
words:  From  nowhere,  but  nowhere  does 
freedom  come  cheap. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    IMIVHGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
cf  the  bill  (H.R.  2580)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
neoyI,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
pending  bill,  for  making  It  possible  for 
me  to  make  some  concluding  remarks 
on  it.  I  felt  that  perhaps  there  were 
some  historic  items  that  ought  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record,  because  we 
shall  hear  more  and  more  about  our  Im- 
migration problems  in  the  light  of  the 
population  expansion. 

I  have  said  on  occasions  that  I  doubted 
whether  we  would  ever  be  able  to  draft 
another  Immigration  bill  without  giving 
top  consideration  to  the  question  of  ex- 
panding populations  all  over  the  world. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  should 
like  to  go  back  to  set  a  little  background 
for  what  is  being  contrived  here  today. 

I  support  the  bill.  I  supported  It  in 
the  subcommittee.  I  supported  It  In  the 
full  committee.  I  shall  vote  affirmatively 
when  the  roll  Ls  called  on  it. 

However,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  problem  of  immigration  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. One  of  the  remonstrances  that 
Thomas  JeJTcrson  wrote  Into  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  against  King 
George  III  was  that,  timong  other  things, 
he  obstructed  naturalization  and  dis- 
couraged migration  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  World. 

It  was,  in  fact,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776, 
that  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  covering  into  citizenship  all 
persons  who  were  in  the  Colonies. 

In  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  on 
the  2d  of  March  1781,  it  was  declared 
that  the  "free  inhabitants  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
free  citizens."  When,  finally,  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  gave  way  to  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution,  among  other  things,  in  its 
delegation  of  power  to  tlie  legislative 
branch  provided  Congress  with  the 
power  "to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  nat- 
uralization." Naturalization,  of  course, 
connotes  the  very  fact  that  people  will 
be  coming  here  from  foreign  shores.  As 
a  consequence,  the  problem  was  how  to 
cover  them  into  the  citizenship  of  the 
country,  Tliat  is  a  power  that  lies  in 
the  legislative  branch  and  should  be  ex- 
ercised when  the  occasion  calls  for  it. 

We  lived  with  the  problem  of  migrants 
and  immigration  even  in  the  days  of  the 
War  of  1812,  because  the  British  under- 
took to  impress  what  they  thought  were 
British  subjects  from  American  vessels 
and  take  them  back  to  England.  Even 
in  1858,  this  practice  prevailed,  and  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  had  to  send  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  or- 
der to  stop  it.  It  was  not  until  1870, 
when  Queen  Victoria  was  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  that  we  finally  man- 
aged to  have  an  understanding  and  se- 
cure rights,  whereby  a  British  subject, 
If  he  so  desired,  could  expatriate  him- 
self. 

With  citizenship  and  naturalization 
pretty  well  settled,  we  could  expect 
greater  immigration  of  people  from 
other  countries.  It  is  rather  interest- 
ing to  take  a  look  at  the  various  forces 
that  sent  people  here.  Of  course,  some 
of  them  probably  came  with  romantic 
notions  as  to  wliat  the  new  land  offered: 
but  there  were  other  reasons  besides 
that. 

From  1770  to  1820,  it  Is  estimated  that 
perhaps  not  more  than  250,000  people 
came  to  this  countiT,  largely  from  Eu- 
rope. It  was  estiimated  that  in  the  year 
1820  about  20,000  persons  came  to  these 
shores. 

Then  came  the  Irish  famine,  with  its 
hunger  and  misery;  and  it  was  thought 
that  perhaps  more  relief  could  be  ob- 
tained by  coming  to  this  land  of  free- 
dom. Largely  as  a  result  of  that  fam- 
ine— and  that  was  in  1855 — 400,000  came 
to  this  country.  We  were  not  particu- 
larly immigration  conscious  at  that  time. 
Beginning  in  1871,  there  was  a  need 
for  railroad  workers,  because  America 
was  in  an  expansionary  mood.  Labor 
was  needed  to  work  on  the  railroads  that 
went  to  the  Pacific  and  finally  closed 
the  frontier.  In  that  year,  we  brought 
in  400,000  people.  But  in  1878  the  num- 
ber dropped  back  to  150.000, 

In  1882  came  a  continuance  of  the 
Irish  famine,  together  with  the  rise  of 
militarism  in  Germany.  These  events 
accounted  for  the  largest  number  of  im- 
migrants, and  in  that  year  800,000  came 
to  this  country. 

In  1898,  when  we  were  still  In  the  tail 
end  of  the  depression  of  189.3,  which  was 
probably  the  fifth  or  sixth  major  eco- 
nomic dislocation  in  this  country,  there 
came,  even  then,  200.000  immigrants. 
But  a  peak  was  readied  in  1905,  for  in 
that  year  1.250,000  people  came  from 
foreign  shores. 

When  the  depression  struck  after  black 
Friday  in  1929 — and,  as  I  recall,  October 
19  of  that  year  was  on  a  Friday,  so  it 
was  not  unlike  the  black  Friday  of 
1873 — people  abroad  knew  full  well  the 
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difficulties  that  we  were  experiencing, 
and  our  immigration  fell  to  about  40.000. 
The  number  has  shuttled  Irom  that  time 
on.  generally  in  the  area  of  250,000  a  year. 
So  we  became  Immigration  conscious, 
and  Congress  began  to  take  note.  In 
1924.  we  heard  the  very  first  effort  to 
develop  the  so-called  national  origins 
concept.  In  that  year— and  that  was 
during  the  Coolidge  administration— the 
M-called  origins  concept  was  offered  on 
two  different  occasions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  defeated  on 
both  occasions.  It  remained  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  the  initiative  and  to  write 
that  Idea  Into  an  Immigration  act  in  that 
year.  At  first.  It  was  felt  that  by  using 
a  factor  of  2  perccjit  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  any  given  nationality  in  this  coun- 
try, as  determined  in  the  1890  census, 
that  would  be  a  broad  formula  to  deter- 
mine the  number  that  should  come  In 
from  abroad.  Since  that  time,  the  for- 
mula has  been  revised.  Instead,  the  1920 
population  census  was  used,  and  one- 
s!.\th  of  1  percent  has  been  used  as  the 
mathematical  formula  for  determining 
the  number  of  each  nationality  that 
should  come  to  these  shores. 

At  long  la.'it.  an  overall  ceiling  of 
roughly  157.000  was  hit  upon.  It  Is 
rather  strange  how  from  that  celling 
number,  on  a  quota  basis,  a  national 
origins  concept  was  finally  distributed. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  that  whole  num- 
ber came  from  Western  and  Northwest- 
ern Europe:  16  percent  came  from  South- 
eastern Europe:  and  only  -  percent  came 
*rom  countries  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
So  in  1052  we  first  heard  about  the 
McCarran- Walter  Act. 

I  go  back  to  1933.  In  thct  year  I  came 
to  Congrefss.  After  bein-  fiiistratcd  and 
disappointed  over  conimillce  a.ss''::n- 
mcnts.  having  won  in  a  year  in  which 
theie  was  a  presidential  landslide,  I 
thought  that  I  should  have  first  call  on 
the  leading  committees  in  the  House. 
Instead.  I  found  myself  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  the  Committee  of  In.sular  .Affairs,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration.  I 
scried  a  great  many  years  on  the  Immi- 
gration Committee  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  recall  so  well  the  individual  cases 
and  the  Individual  bills  v,hich  were  In- 
troduced every  year  in  hard.shlp  cases, 
and  other  cases  which  were  presented  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  every  comer  of 
the  country. 

In  1952  there  was  an  overall  survey  of 
the  whole  problem,  and  out  of  it  came  the 
McCarran-Waller  Act.  It  laid  down  the 
.'io-called  national  nrinins  concept  and 
fixed  the  quotas.  It  repealed  what  was 
sex  discrimination  at  that  time  in  the 
existing  law.  It  repealed  the  Oriental 
Exclusion  ."Vets  th.Tt  were  on  the  books. 

Everj-  country  received  a  quota  of  at 
least  100.  Then  we  dealt  with  the  so- 
called  Asia-Pacific  triangle.  That  Is  an 
area  in  the  Pacific  that  runs  roughly 
from  Pakistan  to  Japan,  and  then  to  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  Those  were  the  In- 
trusions on  our  Immigration  policy  at 
that  time. 

One  ma.v  well  wonder  how  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act  actually  worked.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  figures  are  substantially 


correct,  and  they  are  yearly  averages  for 
the  years  from  1959  to  1963.  By  aver- 
ages, for  each  of  those  4  years,  we  re- 
ceived 98,000  quota  Immigrants.  We  re- 
ceived 180.000  nonquota  immigrants. 

There  were  an  estimated  27,000  alien 
departures  in  each  year.  The  net  num- 
ber of  immigrants  could  be  set  at  the 
figure  of  250.000.  Tlial  figure,  of  course, 
included  the  nonquota  immigrants  from 
this  hemisphere.  Generally  speaking, 
they  were  divided  about  like  this:  40,000 
from  Mexico,  32,000  from  Canada,  and 
20.000  were  accounted  for  mainly  as  be- 
mg  the  wives  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who.  as  such,  enjoyed  a  special 
preference. 

The  character  of  immigrants  who 
came  to  our  country  in  the  period  from 
1952  to  1961  is,  I  suppose,  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  probably  will  be.  be- 
cause of  the  preferential  status  which 
we  have  esiablished  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  figures  which  I  have  show  that  In 
that  9-year  period  we  received  8.600  who 
could  be  identified  as  skilled  craftsmen. 
We  received  14.000  doctors.  28,000 
nurses.  12,000  technicians,  9,000  machin- 
ists. 4.900  chemists.  1,100  physicists,  30.- 
000  engineers,  and  7,000  tool  and  die- 
makers. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  an  or- 
ganized effort  got  underway  to  change 
the  whole  origins  concept:  and  one  can 
see  the  logic  of  It.  In  the  first  place, 
about  56  percent  of  the  quota  numbers 
were  never  used  and.  under  existing  law, 
they  lapsed.  They  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  year  in  winch  all  of  the 
quota  numbers  had  been  used.  That  was 
one  argument  that  could  be  well  made. 

.Second,  the  smaller  quotas  were 
frightfully  oversuteciil)ed.  In  some 
cases,  the  number  was  oversubscribed  by 
as  many  as  9  years.  I  believe  that  in  one 
c.ise  it  was  oversubscribed  to  the  extent 
of  90  years.  In  one  case,  if  one  were  to 
file  an  application  with  an  American 
consular  ofBce  abroad,  he  Cuuld  expect  to 
wait  5  years  before  Ills  application  was 
reached;  and  at  the  other  extreme,  a 
person  could  expect  to  wait  90  years  be- 
fore his  application  would  be  processed. 

There  are  still  other  problems  and 
other  factors.  I  remember  cases  arising 
out  of  my  own  experience  in  working  on 
the  problem  of  reuniting  families. 

A  Member  of  this  body  who  does  not 
have  a  large  metropolitan  center  in  his 
State  cannot  quite  realize  how  many  Im- 
mlgiatlon  cases  involving  family  hard- 
ship ultimately  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Representatives  and  Senators:  and 
they  are  tearful  cases.  Indeed,  it  would 
require  almost  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon 
to  undertake  to  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

I  mentioned  to  our  policy  committee 
on  Tuesday  a  case  that  always  entranced 
me.  The  master  of  a  freighter  steam- 
ship jumped  sWp.  his  own  ship,  in  New 
York,  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
finally  found  Ills  way  to  Chicago.  He 
eventually  came  to  my  hometown.  No- 
body paid  too  much  attention  to  him. 
He  was  a  very  thrifty,  able,  frugal 
worker.  He  got  lilmself  a  dinner  bucket 
Job  in  a  factory  and.  by  dint  of  sheer  dil- 
igence and  devotion  to  his  job.  he  finally 
became  one  of  the  top  foremen.     In  a 


short  space  of  time,  he  was  being  in- 
vlted  to  come  to  luncheon  clubs  and  other 
organizations  to  give  speeches. 

Back  in  those  days,  or  at  about  that 
time.  I  w-as  a  district  commander  In  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  Legion  post  in 
that  area  used  to  invite  thLs  man  to  tell 
about  his  war  experiences.  He  had  a 
fabulous  record 

This  man  addressed  many  of  the 
luncheon  clubs.  Nobody  ever  worried 
about  his  identity.  Nobody  cared 
whether  he  had  a  social  security  num- 
ber. We  look  him  into  the  bosom  of  the 
municipal  family. 

One  night  there  was  a  knock  on  mj 
door  and  there  he  stood.  When  he  came 
into  my  study  and  told  me  his  stoi-y.  here 
was  a  man  with  broad  shoulders,  a  ma- 
ture man.  weeping  like  a  baby. 

His  problem  was  that  his  wife  and 
youngsters  were  still  in  the  old  countrj 
and  he  wanted  to  get  them  here.  He 
said.  'T  will  build  a  new  house:  I  car. 
pay  for  it  in  cash.  I  will  buy  the  finest 
furniture;  I  can  pay  for  It  in  cash.  I 
want  my  family." 

Mr.  President,  It  took  me  over  a  year, 
sometimes  by  devious  effort,  to  work  it 
out.  However.  I  was  there  the  day  thai 
that  family  was  reunited,  and  what  a 
blessed  thing  it  really  was. 

That  is  a  single  instance.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  hundreds — I  was  goini 
to  say  thousands — of  times  that  same 
kind  of  problem  came  to  my  attention. 
Tlie  subject  has  been  before  Congress 
for  many  years.  That  was  perhap.s  an- 
other reason  for  re-evaluatlng  the  cor- 
cept  on  which  we  work  and  the  con- 
cept that  we  followed  in  respect  of  im- 
migration bills. 

There  was  a  question  of  skill.  A  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  larcest  brewini 
companies  in  this  country  came  to  me 
and  said,  "We  need  an  alemaker.  We 
are  going  lnt<7  the  ale  business."  I  said. 
"Why  don't  you  go  and  get  yourself 
one?"  He  replied  "It  Is  not  that  eas!' 
We  found  one.  He  is  In  Czechoslovakia, 
but  how  can  we  get  him  here?" 

We  find  that  often  labor  orgarilzations 
will  go  before  the  Immigration  Board 
and  resist  an  application  on  the  groinid 
that  there  ought  to  be  alemakers  amon? 
our  own  citizens. 

They  were  In  business.  They  kneit 
the  product  that  they  had  to  brew  to  sell 
to  the  American  people.  They  knew  it 
required  a  topflight  alemsiker.  It  took 
some  doing  to  get  him  here:  but.  Mr 
President.  I  finally  brought  him  over. 

There  we  have  an  example  of  skills 
that  we  can  use.  that  are  identified  la 
various  corners  of  the  world.  But  hot 
to  brii\g  them  here  Is  quite  a  problem 
unless  we  give  them  a  preferential  status 

Then  there  were  the  pre.s-sures  froE 
abroad  When,  at  lone  last.  Sukarno 
finished  with  the  Dutch  In  Indonesii. 
there  were  thousands  of  refugees,  thou- 
sands of  whom  had  to  go  back  to  Hol- 
land. In  Holland,  they  have  difScuIty 
reclaiming  land  from  the  .sea  and  hoW- 
Ing  back  the  sea  so  that  it  would  n« 
impregnate  their  soil  and  destroy  lt5  fer- 
tility. It  Is  a  little  country.  They  c»ii 
take  care  of  only  so  many. 

The  Dutch  Ambassador  has  been  to  s« 
me  several  times,  pleading,  "Can't  yo" 
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possibly  do  something  so  that  we  can  get 
10.000  of  them  into  this  country?  For 
la,  It  is  a  biirden  to  sustain  them."  That 
is  another  problem  that  we  deal  with 
ilien  we  face  up  to  immigration  poli- 
cies and  how  to  do  equity  m  every  case. 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  good  many  peo- 
ple feel  that  southeastern  Europe  is  the 
object  and  the  victim  of  discrimination. 
When  one  looks  at  the  one-sided  quotas, 
one  can  readily  come  to  that  conclusion. 
For.  under  these  various  enactments  in 
other  years,  82  percent  of  the  entire 
quota  from  northwestern  Europe,  only 
16  percent  from  southeastern  Europe. 
and  2  percent  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
one  can  easily  see  the  foundation  for 
the  charge  that  there  has  been  discrimi- 
.lation. 

Then  there  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  constantly  patching  oiir  immlgra- 
!ion  laws.  Over  here  sits  a  former  dis- 
Tlnguished  Governor  from  Idaho.  We 
were  discussing  the  problem  the  other 
night. 

I  remember.  Governor,  if  I  may  affec- 
tionately call  you  that,  the  fu.ss  that  we 
had  about  bringing  Basque  shcepherders 
to  this  country.  I  was  delighted,  the 
other  night,  to  hear  you  tell  the  story 
aixjut  their  frugality  and  assimilabllity 
into  the  population,  and  how  they  have 
eraduated  from  sheepherding  into  prof- 
itable businesses  in  Idaho  and  some  other 
Western  States.  They  are  among  the 
best  citizeas  there,  as  the  Governor  can 
so  well  testify.  It  was  a  job  to  bring 
ihem  in,  but  it  was  a  piece  of  patch- 
Tork  we  accomplished. 

I  remember  the  difficulty  we  had  when 
we  tried  to  patch  up  the  law  so  far  as 
orphans  are  concerned.  Is  there  a  heart 
that  does  not  bleed  for  orphans?  But 
liringing  them  in  was  quite  another  ques- 
tion. All  of  that  had  to  be  considered  In 
llie  preparation  of  the  bill. 

Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  re- 
fugees. Anyone  who  has  ever  Inspected 
refugee  camps — and  I  have  inspected 
them  in  the  Levantine  States  like 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  in  Palestine,  in  Jndia, 
and  in  Europe:  I  have  seen  Berlin  vir- 
tually ringed  with  refugee  camps,  to  the 
point  where  finally  they  become, profes- 
sional refugees. 

That  Is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
When  I  said  to  the  officials  of  Syria. 
"Why  not  issue  these  people  work  cards. 
so  that  they  can  go  to  work?"  and  ob- 
ilously  they  could  not  without  a  work 
(»rd.  They  said.  "Our  own  labor  is  op- 
posed to  it."  So.  no  work  card,  no  work. 
No  work,  they  fall  back  upon  their  re- 
fugee status.  A  second  generation  of 
professional  refugees  has  not  gotten  out 
!if  some  of  the  camps  in  varioai  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  problem  that  we  can- 
not blink.  In  this  bill,  we  provide  for 
I0.2OO  refugees,  but  within  the  ceiling  of 
no.OOO  for  all  of  the  world  except  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  add  to  all  this  the  individual  relief 
bills  that  we  were  continually  called  upon 
to  Introduce.  It  should  not  have  to  be 
tlone.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  it  takes 
time  to  process  every  one. 

There  are  other  factors  that  I  think 
illctated  the  need  for  a  new  approach  to 
'he  whole  problem  of  immigration. 
There  is  one  item  In  the  bill  that  is  my 
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particular  baby,  and  that  Is  the  Commis- 
sion, three  from  the  Senate,  three  from 
the  House,  and  nine  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  make  a  3-year  study,  not 
only  of  Immigration,  but  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion  generally  and  its  impact 
on  employment  and  unemployment  as 
well.  That  Commission  Is  to  make  Its 
first  report  on  the  1st  of  July.  1967.  That 
will  be  1  year  before  the  transition 
from  our  present  system  to  the  new  sys- 
tem becomes  entirely  complete.  The 
final  report  will  be  made  on  the  30th  of 
June  1968,  when  the  transition  is  com- 
pleted. 

I  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
problem;  and  it.  too,  is  a  problem  we 
cannot  blink.  Down  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue  there  is  a  privately  endowed  pop- 
ulation reference  bureau  which  works 
in  this  field.  The  figures  I  have  here,  I 
have  obtained  from  them.  The  world 
population  will  increase  and  is  increas- 
ing now  by  the  fantastic  number  of  65 
million  every  year.  Sixty-five  million 
mortals  are  bom  into  this  world  every 
year  at  one  place  or  another.  In  Latin 
America — and  these  figures  are  obtained 
from  the  same  source — the  present  pop- 
ulation is  about  200  million.  By  1980 — 
and  that  Is  only  15  years  away — It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  figure  will  be  374  million. 

What  will  they  do?  They  will  be  beat- 
ing upon  the  doors  of  this  counti-y.  Un- 
der a  nonquota  system,  so  long  as  they 
can  satisfy  consular  officers  that  they 
can  sustain  themselves,  and  that  they 
will  not  become  public  charges,  they  can 
come  into  this  country. 

I  presume,  as  a  rounded  figure,  that  we 
can  say  that  120.000  come  in  as  nonquota 
immigrants  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere every  year.  In  the  bill  we  have 
set  a  ceiling  of  120,000. 

I  do  not  believe  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors wUI  become  too  excited,  because,  in- 
sofar as  I  know,  they  would  prefer  to 
keep  their  people  at  home  instead  of 
having  them  migrate  to  the  United 
States  for  residence  purposes. 

I  doubt  whether  we  shall  have  any  dif- 
ficulty so  far  as  the  adjoining  Republic 
of  Mexico  is  concerned.  We  get  at  the 
present  time.  1  believe,  about  40.000  from 
Canada  and  about  32.000  from  Mexico. 

Then  there  is  the  figure  of,  roughly, 
20,000  spouses  and  perhaps  children  of 
those  v/ho  are  already  legally  in  this 
country. 

In  the  bill,  there  is  a  quota  of  120.000 
for  the  Western  HemLsphere.  The  ori- 
gins concept  Is  repealed.  Going  back  to 
consider  how  it  was  devised.  I  presume 
it  served  a  purpose  in  its  time,  for  want 
of  something  better.  However,  I  am 
sure  it  Is  an  outmoded  system  today,  and 
cannot  well  be  logically  sustained. 

We  have  repealed  the  so-called  Asian- 
Pacific  triangle.  It  is  estimated  that 
V.  hen  we  total  up  the  score,  there  may  be 
an  additional  50,000  or  60.000  people  who 
will  come  into  this  country  over  the 
averages  that  we  have  had  before. 

I  puzzled  about  it.  I  have  received 
telephone  calls  and  letters,  scolding,  and 
resisting  the  idea,  and  urging  me  not  to 
support  the  pending  bill. 

A  few  years  back,  we  passed  a  bill 
which  had  the  rather  sweet  title  of  "The 
Fair  Share  Act."     In  this  modem  world. 


I  fancy  we  must  make  allowances  for  our 
fair  share.  As  population  crowds  in 
other  countries,  we  can  scold,  we  can  say. 
"Go  down  to  Brazil,  to  that  vast  area." 
Some  of  it  is  primitive,  and  I  liave  flown 
over  most  of  it,  but  the  Brazilians  are 
likely  to  say,  "You  do  your  share  and  we 
will  do  ours." 

We  might  then  say.  "Go  to  the  Argen- 
tine. There  is  a  great  deal  of  space 
there."  They  are  likely  to  say.  "You  do 
your  share  and  we  will  do  ours." 

It  is  in  that  spirit  Uiat  we  must  ap- 
proach the  pending  bill  today ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  that  idea  was  constantly  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  undertaking  to  put  the  final 
touches  on  the  measure.  It  Is  a  work- 
manlike Job.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy]  deserves  gen- 
erous praise  for  the  diligence  with  which 
he  has  pursued  this  matter,  the  long 
hours  and  the  hard  work  which  he  has 
devoted  to  it. 

For  a  lime,  it  appeared  that  perhaps 
we  might  have  diffictilly  ever  getting  a 
bill.  There  were  many  differences  con- 
cerning it.  I  remember  a  significant 
meeting  in  my  office  at  which  three  per- 
sons were  present— I  shall  not  name 
them:  but.  I  will  say  that  after  we  got 
through  we  had  a  fair  understanding, 
and  with  that  understanding  the  bill 
began  to  move.  So  it  is  on  t!ie  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  for  consideration. 

Now.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  word  about  some 
of  the  opposition's  argument,  some  of 
the  criticism — and  the  appropriate 
answers. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  we  shall  be 
flooding  the  labor  market  of  the  coun- 
trj'. in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  170.000 
world  ceiling,  and  a  120.000  Western 
Hemisphere  ceiUng.  In  addition.  If  a 
person  wishes  to  come  Into  this  country 
only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  job,  he 
not  only  requires  consular  clearance,  but 
also  clearance  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  labor. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  shall  be  open- 
ing up  the  gates  to  a  vast  flood  from 
some  particular  country.  That  is  the 
reason  the  pending  bill  contains  a  ceil- 
ing of  20.000  from  any  1  country — no 
more. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  opening 
up  the  floodgates  generally.  All  I  can 
do  is  point  to  the  ceilings  which  have 
been  imposed  and  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  additions  over  the  ceilings 
are  based  essentially  upon  reunification 
of  families. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  shall  get  a 
great  number  of  undesirables.  None  of 
the  screening  process  which  has  been 
carried  in  existing  law  has  been  forfeited 
in  the  pending  bill.  Applicants  still  have 
to  be  screened.  There  is  still  power  in 
American  consular  offices  in  every  part 
of  the  world  to  look  a  person  over,  to 
look  his  application  over,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  fits  witiiin  the  frame  of 
the  pending  bill  and  would  be  a  desirable 
addition  to  this  free  land  of  ours. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  might  en- 
courage so-called  ship-jumping  or  crew 
drop-offs.  Of  course,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  pending  bill  under  which  bond 
can  be  required  in  order  to  hold  that  to 
a  minimum. 
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li  has  been  said  that  unless  we  do 
something  about  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, we  may  be  inundated.  The  120,- 
000  ceiling  is  there. 

I  beheve  that  we  should  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  who  was  the  author 
of  that  ceilin"  and  who  insisted  upon  it — 
and  I  insisted  alon?  with  him;  because 
as  our  population  expands  I  can  foresee 
what  the  problem  will  be.  not  in  the  re- 
mo'  •  future,  but  in  the  near  future. 

Thu.s.  that  i.s  a  protection.  I  know  of 
nothirig  else  tR9t"«»e  can  write  into  the 
bill  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  might 
have  been  critical  or  who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill;  but.  I  have  said  on  occasion  to 
some  Mcmbrrs  who  have  not  been  con- 
fronted with  these  problems  of  family 
reunification,  and  skills,  that  if  they  had 
a  metropolitan  center  in  their  State  they 
would  soon  find  out  what  it  means,  and 
the  many  cases  which  would  come  across 
their  desks  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
teresting colloquy  .iust  had  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  myself,  it  was  said 
that  we  wished  to  make  it  clear — and  all 
of  us  Join  In  this — to  our  friends  and 
brothers  in  all  of  the  Americas.  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  the  other  American  states, 
that  this  bill  represents  an  effort  to  do 
something  globally  for  the  immigration 
pcdicy  of  the  United  States  which,  to 
many  of  us,  has  been  so  unsatisfactory 
that  we  are  proceeding  to  reform  this 
across  the  board.  We  have  tried  to  do 
this  within  the  confines  of  the  pending 
bill.  It  represents  a  contribution  to  the 
totality  of  a  great  and  constructive  re- 
form in  American  immigration  policy. 

The  greatest  solicitude  has  been  shown 
in  many  parts  of  the  bill,  in  the  rcgular- 
ization  of  the  status  of  Cuban  refugees, 
and  in  other  ways  to  show  that  we  pro- 
pose to  continue  this  special  relationship, 
this  solidarity,  with  the  people  of  all  the 
j\mer!cas. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvisI  was  nraeious  enough  to  join  In 
that,  and  I  address  the  same  suggestion 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  could  point  out.  In 
addition,  that  since  this  transition  does 
not  become  complete  until  July  1,  1968, 
we  still  have  room  for  maneuvering.  Ob- 
viously, when  we  provide  for  an  arbitrary 
ceUing.  v.e  cannot  expect  everyone  to 
like  it.  we  cannot  expect  other  countries 
and  their  officials,  particularly,  to  like 
it;  but  this  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  try  and  see  what  we  can  accom- 
plish. In  that  3-year  period,  we  mcy 
have  to  make  some  modifications,  but  we 
will  then  have  better  figures  at  hand,  and 
if  modifications  are  required,  they  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  also  Join  us — and  I  shall  detain 
the  Senate  for  only  30  seconds  more — in 
the  statement  that  we  do  not  feel  that 
Latin  America  has  abused  the  unrestrict- 
ed immigration  privilege,  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  not  the  result  of  any  such  feel- 
ing, but  rather  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina,  and  other  Senators,  as  regards 
international  policy;  that  we  should  re- 
form our  Immigration  policy  across  the 
Ixiard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  Is  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  pointed 
up  the  population  cxplcsion  in  this  hem- 
isphere with  some  dramatic  figures. 

I  do  not  wish  anything  placed  in  the 
bill  which  would  affect  our  relationships 
with  our  friendly  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, but  I  approve  of  the  Ervln 
amendment,  or  something  along  that 
line.  I  believe  that  it  is  much  easier, 
in  view  of  the  figures  the  Senator  has 
submitted,  that  we  do  something  now, 
than  that  we  should  be  forced  to  do 
something  5  years  from  now,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  at 
that  time  are  forced  to  place  into  law  a 
policy  which  would  then  be  really  a  cur- 
tailing policy,  whereas  this  13  more  of  a 
limiting  policy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct  We 
have  in  mind,  of  course,  those  who  see 
our  own  population  growth  and  who  be- 
come concerned  about  the  impact  of  mi- 
gration from  abroad  on  the  labor  market 
of  this  counti-y.  We  have  not  been  in- 
sensitive of  that  fact.  So  out  of  this 
same  reference  bureau — and  I  think  I 
may  as  well  put  the  full  name  In  the 
Record:  it  is  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau.  Inc.,  1755  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. — we  get 
some  very  intei"esting  figures. 

Our  population  today  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  7.200  every  24  hours.  If  that 
rate  continues,  it  will  take  only  700  days 
to  accumulate  a  5-million  increase. 

Those  people  are  experts  in  their  field, 
becausef  they  have  been  so  bold  as  to 
forecast  that  in  the  month  of  May  1967. 
our  population  will  reach  200  million. 

So  while  other  countries  grow,  our 
country  grows,  too.  That  is  another 
factor  to  be  kept  in  mind.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  arbitrary,  but  we  want  to 
meet  every  challenge,  every  considera- 
tion, every  problem  as  we  may  conceive 
it.  Who  knows  what  modifications  will 
have  to  be  made  in  other  days?  If  they 
arc  to  be  made.  I  am  sure  the  Congress 
will  be  willing  to  make  them. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  sure  Congress 
will  do  that.  My  point  was  that  it  is 
easier  to  do  it  todav  in  the  bill  than,  in 
view  of  the  figures  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  as  well  as  other  figures 
which  are  available,  to  do  it  5  or  6  or  7 
years  from  now.  W^e  can  always  modify, 
but  it  seems' to  me  the  time  has  come  to 
do  something  today,  whicli  is  not  restric- 
tive today.  Ijut  which  would  nrevcnt  us 
from  havlne  to  do  something  that  might 
be  catastrophic  in  the  future. 

We  are  to  have  a  sugar  bill,  which  Is 
being  considered  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, next  week.  If  the  other  body 
should  dispose  of  It.  I  have  received 
numerous  calls  from  those  who  represent 
sugar  interests  in  other  countries  with 
reference  to  the  bill.  I  have  had  no  in- 
quiries with  respect  to  the  Er\1n  pro- 


IX)sal.  Perhaps  there  could  be  a  dif- 
ference of  10,000  or  20,000  in  the  figure, 
but  If  the  good  Lord  and  the  people  of 
Kentucky  permit  me  to  be  in  this  body, 
say.  10  years  from  now.  and  there  were 
a  need  to  place  restrictions  in  immigra- 
tion at  that  time.  I  am  sure  we  would 
have  many  calls. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  point  the  Senator 
makes  is  so  pro.xlmate  to  the  problem 
before  us  now.  Representatives  of  a 
country  from  South  Afi'ica  were  in  my 
office  only  2  weeks  ago.  1  said.  "You  are 
far  away  from  home.  Why  are  you  in- 
terested in  getting  a  bigger  share  of  tile 
sugar  quota?"  I  was  told.  "For  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  hea\y  unemplojTnent, 
and  we  think  an  expansion  of  our  quota 
is  the  only  thins  we  can  do  to  proride 
some  jobs  to  relieve  the  growth  pres- 
sure." So  the  question  before  us  is  a 
fabric  of  many  dimensions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
With  respect  to  the  discussion  about 
hemispheric  restrictions,  wiilch  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  dialog  between  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  provisions  which 
were  considered  in  the  House  did  pro- 
vide some  restrictions  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  House  bill  which  was 
considered  and  acted  upon  provided  a 
sort  of  sliding  ceiling,  so  that  in  any  one 
year  the  number  coming  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  could  not  exceed  the 
mean  of  the  preceding  5  years  by  10  per- 
cent without  causing  the  President  to  re- 
port to  Congress. 

The  labor  provisions  were  also  tight- 
ened with  relation  to  those  who  sought 
to  come  into  this  country  and  enter  the 
labor  ranks. 

For  the  record,  those  of  us  who  had 
serious  reservations  in  accepting  the  re- 
striction of  120.000.  exclusive  of  immedi- 
ate family  relationships,  felt  that  the 
provisions  included  in  the  House  bill 
were  sufficiently  restrictive  to  take  into 
consideration  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Latin  American  countries  or 
any  other  factors  related  to  hemispheric 
immigration. 

I  wanted  the  record  to  be  clear,  at 
this  point  in  the  dialog,  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  may  still  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  ceilings,  that  we  are  on 
firm  ground  and  we  do  not  believe  this 
measure  will  open  unlimited  immigra- 
tlon  to  this  country  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that  point.  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  what  was  done 
was  absolutely  correct  or  proper.  I.  too. 
have  reservations  about  the  way  we  are 
approaching  the  problem.  I  am  not  un- 
sympathetic toward  the  position  the 
Senator  has  expressed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  rather  con- 
sistently on  all  occasions  embraced  the 
idea  he  has  ju.st  expressed.  Others  of 
us  like  myself  felt  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  unequivocal  provision  In  the  law. 
and  it  ought  to  be  an  ascertained  figure. 
I  like  that  approach  infinitely  better,  and 
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that  is  why  I  joined  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
rision  he  wanted  to  have  inserted  In  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good  celling  and  that 
we  should  try  it.  We  are  flexible  enough 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  it  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  rather  interesting  publication  of  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau  called 
"Population  Profile." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Poptn-ATioN  Profile 

In  165  years  the  daily  US.  population  in- 
crease hos  grown  16  times:  About  1800,  d.-illy 
lacrense  450:  mld-196S  dally  increase  7,200. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-FIVE  MILUON 
AMERICANS 

Anyone  contemplating  a  big  celebration 
ror  the  day  when  the  U.S.  population  reaches 
20O  million  should  start  planning  fairly  soon. 
According  to  the  Population  Reference  Bu- 
reau, there  are  only  about  21  months  to  go. 

The  10.5-milllon  mark  Is  expected  to  be 
rfoiched  In  late  August  of  this  year.  At  the 
present  rate  of  growth  the  next  5  million 
needed  to  top  200  million  would  be  added 
around  May  1967. 

Currently.  U.S.  population  Is  growing  by 
•bout  7500  a  day.  requiring  some  700  days 
to  accumulate  a  5-mlllion  increase.  The  first 
VS.  CenBus  In  1700  enumerated  3.9  million 
persons.  For  two  decades  thereafter  the  Na- 
tion's growth  averaged  only  about  460  persons 
1  d.w.  requiring  30  years  to  add  8  million. 
The  U-S.  birth  rate  .iround  1790  was  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  It  is  now.  However, 
today's  larger  population  base  of  195  million 
can  roll  up  a  5-mlllion  Increase  much  faster 
than  a  base  of  3.9  million. 

BIGGEIt,   NOT  BLllUi 

Once  a  country's  population  passes  the 
iOO-mllllon  mark,  even  a  moderate  fertility 
rate  produces  a  sizable  numerical  increase. 


India's  population,  for  example,  is  increas- 
ing by  5  million  every  150  days.  If  India 
suddenly  cut  both  her  birth  rate  and  death 
rate  in  half,  making  tliem  roughly  equal  to 
the  VS.  rates  (21.2  births  and  9.4  deaths  per 
1,000  population),  her  population  would  still 
Increase  at  well  over  5  million  a  year.  This 
Is  what  comes  of  havmg  a  population  of 
nearly  half  a  billion.  If  population  growth 
In  the  United  States  continues  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  in  Just  over  60  years  this  Nation 
will  have  as  many  people  as  India  has  today. 
Japan,  to  take  another  example,  has  cut 
her  birth  rate  to  among  the  lowest  In  the 
world,  17.2.  With  a  population  Just  under 
100  million.  Japan  will  still  realize  a  5-mll- 
llon  increase  In  SVi  years.  In  Caiutda.  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  population  is  less  than 
20  million.  It  would  take  over  10  years  at  the 
current  rate  of  growth  to  reach  a  total  of 
23  million. 

MORE  PEOPLE.  LOWER  BIRTH  RATE 

Around  1800.  when  the  U.S.  birth  rate  was 
over  50,  the  annual  population  Increase  was 
about  165.000.  Today,  with  a  moderate  birth 
rate  ol  21.2.  the  Increase  Is  over  2.6  million 
each  year. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  family-size  prefer- 
ences of  upcoming  parents  makes  the  future 
of  U.S.  population  growth  difficult  to  predict. 
During  the  post-World  War  n  baby  boom, 
the  US.  birth  rate  reached  26.6  In  1947 — 
the  highest  since  1931.  Although  the  rate 
has  declined  somewhat  In  recent  years,  the 
population  gain  for  the  intercensal  decade 
(1950-60)  was  an  unprecedented  28  mU- 
lion — almost  Identical  to  the  28.5-mllllon  In- 
crease for  the  20-year  period.  1930-50. 

While  the  U.S.  birth  rate  has  gone  down 
since  1957  and  shows  no  signs  of  leveling  off, 
the  rising  tide  of  young  women  Just  enter- 
ing the  high-fertility  age  group.  20  to  29. 
is  expected  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
total  fertility  of  the  Nation. 

"The  195-mUllon  mark  in  August  may  be- 
come a  turning  point  In  U.S.  population 
growth."  according  to  Robert  C.  Cook,  presi- 
dent of  the  Population  Reference  Bureau. 

In  view  of  the  very  large  fertility  po- 
tential which  now  confronts  us.  the  decades 
Immediately  ahead  must  be  viewed  as  cru- 


cial ones."  said  Cook.  "Even  ivlth  a  level- 
ing off  of  the  birth  rate,  we  will  be  adding 
nearly  3  million  a  year  to  our  population.  If 
present  trends  continue,  we  will  reach  a 
growth  level  of  5  million  a  year  during  the 
last  decades  of  the  century."  The  highest 
projection  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
based  on  a  return  to  the  high-fertility  rates 
of  the  postwar  years,  .shows  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion Increasing  by  7.5  million  per  year  be- 
tween 2000  and  2010. 

SHUTINC    AGE   STRUCTURE 

At  present.  American  parents  of  a  new- 
born baby  can  expect  their  child  to  live  past 
the  age  of  70.  In  1900.  life  expectancy  at 
birth  was  less  than  50  years.  The  U.S.  popu- 
lation aged  65  and  over  has  Increased  by  al- 
most 500  percent  since  1900.  from  3  million 
to  nearly  18  million.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren under  19  has  risen  from  34  million  in 
1900  to  77  million  today. 

The  median  age  of  the  population  Is  now 
28.5  years  and  could  drop  to  25  years  if  U.S. 
fertility  reverts  to  the  postwar  pattern. 
Thus,  over  half  the  population  Is  in  the  de- 
pendent age  groups  of  tinder  19  and  over  65. 

"Urban  concentration  is  adding  to  the 
problems  created  by  this  socially  demanding 
age  structure."  Cook  said.  "Over  70  percent 
of  all  Americans  live  In  cities.  Already  we 
are  nationally  distraught  by  the  perplexing 
problems  of  tirbau  congestion,  water  short- 
age. Juvenile  crime,  clironlc  deficiency  in  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  Inadequate  care  of  the 
aged. 

"Those  who  think  growth  to  195  million 
Americans  should  be  celebrated  with  noise- 
makers  and  paper  hats  might  well  prepare 
their  children  to  celebrate  the  400-nUlllon 
mark  with  padlocked  personal  water  bottles 
and  oxygen  masks." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  table  giving  a  summary  of  immi,ijrant 
and  nonimmigrant  visas  Issued  lor  the 
fiscal  year  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  1. — Summary  of  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  visas  issued,  fiscal  year  1984 

INonimmlgrant  visas  by  country  of  nattonallty;  quota  Inunlgrant  visas  tiy  country  or  area  of  quota  or  sut>quota  chargeabllity;  nonquota  visas  by  country  or  area  oi  birtb  or 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant  visas  issued,  fiscal  year  1964 — Coutiniit'd 


ij^'onmiiuigninl  visas  by  country  of  oationaUty;  qaota  immlgruit  visas  by  rountry  or  an^u  of  quc>ta  or  subquota  chargc&blllty;  nonquota  visas  by  country  or  area  of  birth  » 

presunu-'J  quota  churgcjbmty] 
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250 
3.295 
1.698 
2.697 

942 

159 
2.  IfiS 
1,610 
2.590 

724 

1.4^ 

128 
102 
348 

72 

i" 

11 

36 

1.700 
2,237 
1.739 
2,703 
1.108 

12.565 
14. 575 
12.444 
1.906 
2.945 

1,670 
897 
927 
17 
379 

14.235 
15.472 
13.371 
1,923 
3.334 

1.V93J 
17.™ 
15.11' 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics .  _ 

4,6» 

4.43: 

149.372 

96.732 

20.344 

2,695 

119,771 

422,531 

42,241 

464.772 

SRMJ 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  immigr<inl  and  nonimmigrant  visas  issued,  fiscal  year  1964 — Coiitinucd 

■Sofliiiimigrom  vl&is  by  couutrj-  of  nationality;  Quota  immigrant  visas  by  country  or  area  of  quota  or  subquota  cbargeability;  nonquota  visas  by  country  or  art-a  of  birth  or 
^  presumed  quota  cliargeability) 


Annual 
quota 

Itnralgraot  visas 

Noninimigraut  visas 

Total. 

Country 

Quota 

Nonquota 

Special 
nonquota 
symbol  K 

Total, 

tmndgrant 

Issued 

Re- 
validated 

Total,  non- 
immigrant 

mmigrant 
aind  non- 
immigrant 

Asij- 

IOO 
IOO 
IOO 
100 
100 
100 
IOO 
100 
105 
100 
100 
150 
IOO 
100 
100 
185 
100 
100 
100 
100 
IOO 
50 
200 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
IOO 
225 
100 
100 

29 
15 
86 

29 
IB 
661 

288 
82 

7 
1 

296 
83 

326 

675 

661 

86 
3 
67 
79 

8 
6 

10 

170 

2,177 

SO 

102 

71 

83 

55 

142 

3.159 

195 

2,166 

91 

8 

97 

272 

2,374 

142 

194 

217 

161 

162 

207 

3,325 

337 

2,247 

6 

7 

211 

18 

47 

205 
170 
329 

8,225 

"'ic« 

9,703 

2,38-.' 

5,846 

1,338 

14.848 

39.299 

873 

4.660 

247 

224 

2,740 

302 

675 

3 

122 

2,830 

14 

12,828 

754 

86.S 

2,468 

2,843 

2,192 

33 

21 
12 
45 
994 

.. 

1,728 
166 
460 
208 
870 
891 

20 
236 

21 

226 

182 

374 

8,819 

277' 

11.431 

2,538 

6,306 

1.646 

IS.  718 

40.190 

893 

4.896 

268 

224 

3,656 

308 

694 

4 

135 

2,899 

18 

14.968 

776 

991 

2,487 

3.092 

2.226 

37 

317 

190 

Cevlon 

Cliina...  - 

23 
197 
4 
41 
19 
32 
S3 
23 
65 
55 
44 

9,091 
2,374 

88 
51 

127 
46 
44 
42 

101 
87 
37 
6 
7 
56 
IS 
29 

419 

India             .... 

11.625 

2.755 

6,467 

1.698 

ISTjel        

15.925 

43,515 

1,230 

7.143 

274 

231 

135 
3 
18 

20 

915 
6 
19 
1 

13 

69 

4 

2,140 

22 

126 

19 

249 

34 

4 

3.866 

326 

Malaysia 

t                741 

4 

3 
45 
71 
36 

9 
69 
85 
87 
47 
92 

3 
79 
103 
2,607 
10 
121 
139 
430 
192 
94 

138 

Piiki'iUn  ..  -.4. 

26 

32 

2,378 

1 

49 

54 

159 

143 

2 

8 

2.978 

121 

Piiilippines ...... 

193 

17.  575 

786 

3 

1.112 

2.626 

Tririccy *, .., 

184 

3.522 
2,416 

m 

3.715 

1,665 

11.966 

964 

14.595 

117,6.57 

8.900 

126.557 

141. 152 

Africa: 

287 
100 
151 
100 

IOO 
100 
IOO 
IOO 

too 

IOO 
100 
IOO 
100 
20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
IOO 
1011 

ion 
149 

100 
ino 

100 
100 
IOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
IOO 
100 

78 

8 

86 

76 

2 

122 

18 

28 

37 

263 

61 

480 

88 

478 

183 

100 

314 

482 

217 

103 

63 

34 

714 

62 

3.120 

15 

97 

305 

104 

4.438 

l.i 

317 

285 
109 

76 

2 

130 

21 

30 

37 
274 

55 
529 

77 
535 
19t3 
IOO 
337 
545 
222 
106 

65 

34 
761 

75 
3.203 

16 
IfM 
340 
115 
4.991 

26 
339 
235 

S3 

299 

114 

3.029 

26 

162 

2 

2 

2 

8 
3 
2 

132 

Pi^nrrnl  African  Ttppiihltc 

21 

riiail 

30 

1 
28 

1 
30 

38 

2 

21 
4 
49 

13 

304 

SS 

Kthl'tpla 

78 

3 

81 

610 

Gahon 

n 

58 

4 

I 

62 
I 
2 
11 
42 
109 
S 

597 

197 

2 
10 
39 
03 

4 

102 

I 
3 

16 

I 

23 
63 
6 
3 
2 

348 

I,ib<Tia 

587 

Liljva 

331 

MaLipa^v  TtepifhllC                                                     i 

111 

65 

xi:iunt.iiila                                                    - 1* 

34 

Mor-KTO _ U 

NieiT                                                               Li 

06 

1 
85 

113 

2 

181 

1 
85 

47 

13 

83 

1 

35 
11 
5.53 
II 
22 

2 

8 
14 

5 
636 

2 

942 
76 

.NleiTtti . ii 

itwaildn                                                                     L 

3.288 

16 

?««:.! 4, 

i=i»rri  Uone ., 1. 

6 
13 
4 

57 
9 

7.1 

40 
1 

90 
4 

47 

6 
14 

5 
126 
35 
76 
40 
1 
107 
4 
143 

HO 

i 

1 

69 

21 

1 

354 

■^'>tli;ili  Republic . .4- 

120 

.^fijtli  Africa 

5,117 

:^oiitti.\Ve^t  .\ftica... 

6 

61 

425 

275 

Toco 

84 

Tmiijia ... 

14 

3 

406 

I'Ruiida. 

118 

'-'iiilcl  Arab  Republic 

74 

22 

3.172 

26 

Afric:i.  total _ 

3.057 

891 

333 

32 

1.256 

15. 3^ 

1,741 

17.127 

18.383 

-Vofth  America: 

Canada 

38.604 
2,680 

16,088 
7,206 
1,345 
619 
2,155 
1,815 
1.393 

31.324 

1.100 

1.835 

238 

38,604 

2.680 

16.088 

7,206 

1.346 

619 

2.156 

1.815 

1,636 

31,324 

•      1,100 

1,835 

358 

747 
4,674 
2,033 
23,828 
4,524 
5,817 
3.562 
3.662 
13.489 
124,436 
3,674 
3,226 
4,936 

68 
115 
545 

2,118 
115 

1,744 
500 
238 

ma 

82,392 
412 
480 
528 

816 
4.689 

2.578 
25.946 
4.638 
7.  Ml 
4.062 
3.890 
14,142 
206,828 
4.086 
3,706 
6,464 

39.420 

7.379 

Cul.,                                         r 

18.666 

Doiuinican  RepubUc                                      4 

33.  152 

El  J-itlvador -, 

.5.984 

Oualemala                                                    ■         4 

8.180 

Haiti'...                                                                 ' 

- 

6.217 

Honduras.                                                         L 

5.  70S 

Jamaica.                                                               .... 
.Mp\ico.. 

IOO 

90 

16S 

15.778 
238.152 

N"lcaraFua. 

5.186 

Panama 

100 

5,541 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  .            . 

100 

20 

6,812 

Nr.rtl)  America.  toUI...  

200 

190 

106.412 

173 

106,775 

196,488 

88,809 

288,387 

395, 172 

^lii  .\inprica: 
-Argentina. 

6,404 
780 
2,276 
1,231 
10,090 

6,404 
780 
im 
1,2S1 
10,080 

16,904 
1,837 

13,443 
6,378 

31, 0« 

568 

98 

1,598 

418 
1,610 

17.482 
1.935 

15.041 
6.793 
2%6<3 

23,866 

Bolivia... 

2.716 

Braiil .^ 

17.317 

Cllile 

8.024 

Colombia 

32,753 

21768 
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T.\Br.E  1. — Summanj  nf  immigrant  and  nonimmiijrnnt  visas  issued,  fiscal  year  106.i — Continued 


iNonlminliiraDt  vUos  hv  country  of  rnHnnatlly;  tjuola  ImmlKrant  visas  by  cooDtry  or  area  ol  quota  or  subquota  charncability:  nonquota  visas  by  country  or  area  of  blnhut 
'  '  presumed  quota  chareeabilityl 


Country 

Annual 
quota 

Immigrant  visas 

N'ODinunigrant  visas 

Tou:, 

Quota 

Xonquota 

Spcclnl 
nonquota 
symbol  K 

Immigrant 

Issued 

Re- 
validated 

Total,  non- 
immigrant 

Immigrant 
and  DOQ. 
inunif^Taot 

South  America— Continued 

Ecua<Jor - 

3.600 
203 

2,195 
316 
897 

3,600 

203 

2,195 

316 
897 

6,234 

639 

10,  Ml 

2.41fl 
20,1195 

349 

67 

],5«0 

111 

9,674 

6,583 

706 

12,421 

2,527 
29.769 

10,153 

I4.eii 

Ven^niela^ > 

South  America,  total -- 

)oeani»: 
Australia: 

Gnvi-miniE  country 

2,513 

27,992  I 

27.992 

99,S37 

16.063 

115, 900 

143.  M 

61 

228 

4 

283 

19,523 

1,623 

21, 146 

21.4S 



Aosfralia.  total 

_ - 

■"■"•" 



WO 
100 

51 

228 

4 

283 

19,623 

1,623 

21,146 
1 

6,986 

21,  IM 

New  Zealand* 

76 

117 

1S3 

6,600 

3S8 

7,i:t 

Cook  l-SUinils... _ _ 

New  Teiiliin'l.  total . 

rociltc  Islan.ls 

WesHmBamna 

im 
too 

KM 
IW 

76 
Oil 
53 

117 
42 

1 

193 
111 
M 

6,600 
242 
194 

386 
3' 

6,986 
242 
197 

:,« 

IS 

s 

, 

!          Oceania,  total — 

Ko  nationality 

eoo 

349 

388 

4 

641 

2fi,ollfl 
4.194 

2,012 
1,108 

28, 5?J 
5,302 

2».!1! 

157,544 

99,727 

lf,T,  43,'. 

3,  S'-.S 

271. 030 

881.653 

101,074 

l,046,ia7 

i,3i;,m: 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  those 
are  the  latest  data  I  have  seen  on  that 
subject. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  from  the  same 


source,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  entitled  "Population  Information 
for  129  Countries."  broken  down  to  show 


increases,     decreases,     and     so     fortli. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ll'orW  poptilalion 

data  sheet  ' — Population  informalion  for  IS9  countries 

^     Continent  and  country 

Popula- 
tion 

est  i -nates 
niid-lSM 
(million;!) 

Annual 

rate  of 

increase 

since 

1058 

(percent) 

Birth 
rate  per 

1,000 
popula- 
tion 
(latest  ■) 

Death 
rate  per 

1,600 
popula- 
tion 
Oatest  >) 

Popuhi- 
tionpro- 
jectloiu 
I9sa 
(mil- 
lions >) 

CtmtiiwDt  and  country 

Popula- 
tion 
estimates 
mid-1964 
(millions) 

Annual 
rate  of 

increase 
since 
1998 

(percent) 

Birth 
rate  per 

1,000 
popula- 
tion 
(latest  >) 

Death 
rate  per 

1,000 
popula- 
tion 
(latest  ■) 

Popoll. 

tion  pD 

iccUoiu 
1980 
(mil- 

lions') 

Africa: 

(45) 
45-49 

{22) 

Asia: 

(471 
24-28 
42-48 
47-51 
34.6 
43-47 
37.^ 

(24) 

Alecrla. 

12.0 
2L0 

1.3 
13.1 

2.3 
13.2 

4.7 

28.7 

"i'i 

19.5 
29.0 

L9 
214 

29 
10.3 

6.5 

46.8 

CjTmis — 

Iran _.    ..    _ 

Israel 

Jordan 

Kimait 

Lebanon 

Saudi  .\rsblB 

.6 
226 
7.0 
25 
L» 
.3 
L8 
6.6 
6.4 
30.8 
5.0 

ii"9' 

.7 

10.9 

468.5 

9.9 

ioa7 

"■  "24.'3" 

5.9 
102.3 

20 
10. 9 
31.2 
39.7 
17.8 
15.9 

LO 
1.9 
1.8 
3.5 
23 

23-27 

ai 

Libya 

3.0 

2.B 

1.4 

2.6 



U) 

B.3 

11 

"sihhe 
45-49 

40-44 
(47) 

!.< 

Sudan 

.1 

25-37 

22-24 

(24) 

11 

United  Arab  Repul)llc 

(Ecypt) 

Tropical  aiid  southern 
Africa. 

ii' 

26 


at 

Syria 

Turlicy 

i.1 

44-48 



ns 

Yemen  - 

South-central  .\sia 

i.) 

Angola' 

Bnmndl... ..._.._-.«. __ 

Canipmon 

Ceutral  African  Re- 
public                     

S.1 
3.7 
4.6 

1.3 

2.8 
.9 
15.4 
2.3 
.5 
7.5 
3.5 
S.7 

a.1 

LO 
S.1 
3.8 
4.6 
1.0 

6!  9 
3.2 

5S.0 
2.0 
3.5 
2.2 

17.5 
4.1 

10.3 
1.6 
7.3 
4.8 
3.6 

21 

ao 

4.2 
5.4 

L6 
3.8 
LI 

21.5 
30 
.5 

12  3 
5.0 
5.0 

13.6 
L2 
7.6 
6.1 
6.4 

i.'i 

91.6 
4.5 

9La 

3.5 
4.4 
3.7 

26.8 
7.1 

14.4 
23 

lao 

6.3 

5.7 

«^' 

(21) 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 
LI 
L3 
24 
23 
21 
27 
3.0 
22 
29 

36-44 

39-47 
44-52 

24-30 

26-32 
25-31 

le 

Teylon „ 

India _ 

Paklstan-'llIIZIinilll 

Souilvast  Asia 

Burma 

2  7 
23 
L6 
21 

21 

2.2 

2  5 

3  3 
3  2 
3,0 
3.4 
3.7 

35.8 
39-43 
46-64 
43-46 
(491 
47-.'B 
47-63 
40-46 

'40. 9 
44-48 
40-44 

8.5 
21-23 
34-10 
16-17 

(23) 
33-37 

"19^23 

8.6 

""ii^ii 

U3 

Chad                   

Coiipo  fBraiT.ivlllp) 

Conco  (LfopoMriUe)— 

40-46 
45-53 

20-28 

»,« 

Gabon. 

r.hana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Cambodia 

Indonesia 

Lanj 

48-54 

53-.57 
49-55 
46-54 

"■"■3M5' 
33-37 

2.1 

Malaysia.., 

PhilippUies 

I?  I 
iS! 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Thaihnd 

28 
21 
21 
j-j- 

2  0 
3.0 

43^9 

17-21 

Vietnam,  N'orth 

Vletoara.  South 

East  .\5ia 

»: 

40-48 
(42) 

TLi 

Mali 

Mauritania _ 

Mauritius  *           ..    . 

55-63 

2»-33 

».T 

09) 

China  (mainland) 

China  (Taiwan) 

Ilonp  Kong' 

Japan... 

696.0 
121 
3.8 
96.8 
10.7 
28.0 
1.1 

19.3 
192.1 

1.4 

7.3 
3.5 

21 

3.6 

4.5 

.9 

mi 

36.3 
32.1 
17.2 

6.1 
5.5 
7.0 

v.'. 

5! 
IIU 

Niser 

49-57 
45-53 

24-30 

Nigeria _ 

26 
27 

3  3 

3.1 

21 
L6 

4  3 

2  0 
3.6 

39-43 

11-13 

«< 

39-17 

23^28 

Sierra  Leone 

Sooth  Africa 

America: 

Northern  .\ merles: 

24.8 
2L6 

49.9 
30-34 
48-54 

7.8 
96 

8.5 
9-13 
16-20 

26 
3.3 
1.9 
2  6 
25 
3.3 
28 

S:l 

Southern  Rhodesia' 

46-50 
51-59 
46-60 
43-49 

United  Statea   

MS 

T050.  . 

28-32 

Middle  America: 

Costa  Rica 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta.._ 

Zambia' 

iJi 

27-31 

Cuba - 

Dominican  Republic 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Continent  and  country 

Popula- 
tion 
estitaates 
mid-1964 
(millions) 

.\nnual 

rate  of 

increase 

since 

1958 

(percent) 

Birth 
rale  per 

1,000 
popula- 
tion 
(latest') 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000 

popula- 
tion 
Oatest  •) 

Popula- 
tion pro- 
jections 
19S0 
(mil- 
lions') 

Continent  and  country 

Popula. 

tion 
estimates 
mld-19e4 
(millions) 

Aimual 
rate  of 

Increase 
since 
1958 

(percent) 

Birth 
rate  per 

1,000 
popula- 
tion 
(latest ') 

Death 
rate  per 

1,000 
popula- 
tion 
(latest") 

Popula- 
tion pro- 
jections 
1980 
(mll- 
Uonai) 

iBerica-Contlnued 
MM'i'e  America- 
Continued 

2  8 
4.2 
4.5 
21 

39^6 
1.6 
1.2 
26 
.9 

2L7 
3.7 

79.8 
0.6 
8.4 

15.4 
4.8 
L9 

1L9 
26 
&4 

9  3 
4.7 
4.6 
48.4 

3.6 
3.2 
22 
3.0 
L6 
3.1 
a.  6 
3.3 

3!l 

Le 

L5 
3.0 
3.0 
24 
22 
3.2 
24 
3.0 

sTi" 

.« 

.8 

.8 
L2 

48.6 
47.7 

'""4V56' 
39.6 
45.0 
45-52 
40.1 
30.9 
35.6 

2L8 
41-45 
43-47 
42  3 
34.2 
43-46 
45-50 
4,'>-.V) 
42-48 
21-25 
45-.'i0 

17.2 
17.7 
1S.1 
IS.  2 

17.3 

"'""is^M 

9.1 
10.4 
12-17 

4.6 
0.9 
6.9 
3.7 
21 
70.6 
2  8 
2  0 
31 
1.5 

29.0 

60 

123.7 

LO 

12  4 

27.7 
8.0 
3.0 

17.5 
31 

14.9 

10.1 
5.2 
5.3 

53.3 

Europe—  Continued 

^3orthem  and  Western 
Europe— Continued 
Icclan<l 

.2 
28 
.3 
121 
3.7 
7.6 
54.1 

7.2 
14.0 
161 
66.2 
10.1 
31.1 

5.9 

L8 
8.2 
8.5 
6a8 
.3 
9.1 
19  0 
3L3 
19.3 

ILl 

2  6 
228.6 

L9 

-.3 

.9 

L3 

.8 
.5 

.8 

.6 
.7 
-.3 
1.3 
.4 
1.3 
21 

3.2 
.9 
.8 
.6 
.5 
.7 
.9 
.8 
LI 

21 
2  2 
1.7 

25.8 
22  2 
16.0 
20.8 
17.6 
14.8 
18.5 

18.7 
16  9 
17.6 
18.5 
131 
19  0 
18.9 

39.3 
16.4 

6.S 
ILS 
12  5 

8.0 
10.0 
10. 1 
122 

127 
9.5 
13.7 
11.4 
9.9 
7.6 
9.6 

ia7 

&2 

.2 

Ireland  

29 

.4 

Netherlands 

14.1 

Sweden 

8.4 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So,  Mr.  President,  the 
•.hird  reading  having  been  had,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote,  and  I  hope  the  bill  will 
pass. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  Im- 
aiistration  and  naturalization  laws  de- 
veloped In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
*ith  the  spread  of  nationalism.  Since 
fte  concept  of  the  mtxJern  nation  state 
iocs  back  onlj-  to  the  Protestant  Refor- 
oiatlon.  it  is  understandable  that  laws 
toverning  the  movement  of  large  num- 
''ws  of  people  would  come  about  only 
'^th  the  growth  of  this  concept  and  the 


improvement  of  transportation  facilities. 
The  states  of  Europe  which  emerged 
from  the  religious  schism  had  the  effect 
of  giving  an  identity  to  local  populations 
which  made  up  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom. The  demise  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  the  dimim.shed  authority  of 
the  papacy  brought  about  a  strong  sense 
of  nationalism  to  the  principalities  of 
Europe  and  increased  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  of  local  princes. 

With  the  di.'covery  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  improvement  in 
transportation,  the  emigration  of  large 
populations  became  a  matter  of  state 
policy  for  the  first  time.  European  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  North  Atlantic 
had  a  decided  interest  In  colonizing  their 
territorial  claims  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  competition  among  the  colonial 
powers  further  developed  a  sense  of  na- 
tionalism which  spread  to  the  Americas. 

Nationalism  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
a  citizen  that  his  country  is  a  living  en- 
tity which  will  continue  on  after  his 
death  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  protect 
its  exLstence  and  work  for  its  continua- 
tion in  the  same  form  that  he  has  known 
it.  Nationalism  engenders  a  spirit  of 
unity  among  a  people  and  a  homoge- 
neous population  is  one  of  its  earmarks. 

However  archaic  and  antiquated  na- 
tionalism is  today,  it  must  be  recognized 
as  a  driving  force  in  the  world  which 
still  must  be  contended  with.  The  vast 
gulf  of  cultural,  racial  and  economic  dif- 
ferences tends  to  further  drive  nations 
apart,  especially  in  this  day  of  rapid 
transportation  and  communication. 

It  is  in  this  historic  context  that  the 
United  States  as  the  primary  recipient 
of  European  immigration  has  had  to 
examine  its  policy  of  admitting  aliens. 
The  problems  did  not  become  acute  nor 


was  it  a  matter  of  great  concern,  until 
the  middle  1800's.  when  this  Nation  be- 
gan to  industrialize,  and  at  the  same 
time,  large  numbers  of  South  Europeans 
began  to  come  here. 

As  long  as  we  had  free  lands  and  the 
population  remained  culturally  and  ra- 
ciallj-  the  same,  there  was  little  need  for 
immigration  laws.  When  that  situation 
began  to  change  in  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury, it  became  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  protect  itself  by  the  enactment 
of  restrictive  legislation  on  immigration. 
It  is  with  this  background  in  mind  that 
I  propose  to  discuss  House  bill  2580. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
2580,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  is:  First,  to  abolish 
the  national  origins  quota  system;  and 
second,  the  repeal  of  the  so-caUed  Asia- 
Pacific  triangle: 

Since  1924,  the  United  States  ofBcially 
established  a  policy  of  admitting  im- 
migrants to  this  counti-y  on  the  basis 
of  national  oi-igins  already  represented 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose and  intention  of  Congress  in  1924 
to  maintain  and  contmue  the  racial, 
ethnic  and  cultural  traditions  of  the 
United  States  by  admitting  immigrants 
in  proportion  to  their  American  counter- 
parts. It  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  contmue 
to  be  a  Christian  nation,  populated  pri- 
marily by  those  nationalities  which  com- 
pose Western  Europe  today. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  we  change 
this  system  of  immigration  m  favor  of 
a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  are  a  nation  of  im- 
migrants. 

This  is.  of  course,  true,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  .American  Indian.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  is  no  longer  in 
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the  age  of  Infancy  or  adolescence,  nor  Is 
It  a  vast  continental  area  largely  un- 
populated. The  United  States  is  today 
a  mature,  sophisticated,  highly  indus- 
trialized and  densely  populated  nation. 
Today,  only  the  politicians  are  aware  of 
the  hyphenated  Americans.  The  irreat 
mass  of  American  people  con.sider  them- 
.selves  only  American,  and  this  is  true 
whether  their  name  is  "Jones"  or  "Ja- 
now.sky." 

It  is  cr.ntended  by  the  advocates  of 
immi-.-ration  policy  chanse  that  since 
1824  the  United  States  has  abandoned 
its  tiadItion.ll  concept  that  all  are  wel- 
co'ne  and  that  our  historic  plea  has 
been  in  the  words  of  the  old  invitalion. 
"Hive  us  your  suffering,  your  homeless 
masses." 

I  submit,  and  history  will  bear  me  out. 
that  the  United  States,  from  Its  earliest 
tjeginnings,  at  no  time  encouraged  the 
Indiscriminate  migration  of  foreigners 
to  our  shores.  The  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Service  states  that: 

Thomas  Jefferson  thought  It  unwise  to  en- 
courage Immigration  from  monarchlal  gov- 
ernments. George  Washington  viewed  un- 
restricted Immigration  with  caution.  When 
John  Quincy  Adams  w.>s  Secretary  of  SUte 
In  1819,  he  stated  that  the  Gorernment  had 
never  officially  encouraged  Immigration  from 
Europe.  .■Vdams  declared  that  Immigrants 
were  not  to  expect  favors. 

The  Alien  Act  of  1798  empowered  the 
President  to  deport  any  alien  whom  he 
considered  dangerous  to  the  Government. 
Although  no  Immigration  laws  governing 
immigration  of  aliens  to  the  United 
States  were  passed  until  1875.  no  one 
advocated  the  opening  of  the  floodgates 
to  imrestricted  immigration  from  Asia. 
Africa.  Latin  America  or  other  areas  of 
the  world  with  populations  dissimilar 
from  our  own.  In  1875.  Congress  passed 
the  first  law  preventing  the  physically 
and  mentally  ill  from  immigrating  to 
the  United  States. 

In  1882.  Congress  enacted  the  first 
general  immigration  law  and  excluded 
the  mentally  incompetent,  convicts,  and 
tho.sc  likely  to  become  public  charges. 
In  that  same  year.  Congress  also  adopted 
a  Chinese  exclusion  policy. 

With  rapid  industrialization  follow- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States  and  the 
beginning  of  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  great  power,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  Congress  wished  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  this  country  by  being 
more  selective  in  those  whom  it  permit- 
ted to  immigrate  here.  This  was  a  period 
of  the  burgeoning  technological  growth 
and  advancement  of  organized  labor. 
This  was  a  period  when  it  became  the 
duty  of  Congrcs.s  to  protect  the  American 
'.vorkingman  from  the  importation  of 
Chinese  coolie  labor  and  other  cheap 
labor  supply.  There  is  a  strange  atti- 
tude in  this  country'  today  on  the  part 
of  some  people  who  feel  that  this  land 
nnd  its  material  wealth  do  not  rightfully 
belong  to  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
but  in  effect  belong  to  the  world's  popu- 
lation at  large. 

American  citizens  have  been  taxed  un- 
told billions  of  dollars  to  support  for- 
eign governments  .ind  foreign  peoples. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  surrender 
the  country  itself  to  the  world's  hordes 
who  are  Just  waiting  for  the  immigra- 


tion barriers  to  be  lowered.  Every  public 
official  in  this  Government  knows  the 
power  of  bloc  voting.  Bad  as  it  is  today. 
I  dread  that  time  which  will  come  in  the 
near  future,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  when 
aliens  will  dominate  the  political  proc- 
ess in  this  country. 

Literacy  is  no  longer  a  prerequisite  to 
voting  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
tlie  South,  and  it  has  been  strongly  urged 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
is  not  necessary.  Those  who  wish  to  de- 
nounce me  as  a  bigot  may  do  so.  but  I 
for  one  want  this  Nation  to  remain 
Christian  and  civilized  in  the  Western 
Etiiopcan  and  American  sense  of  the 
word. 

For  those  who  worry  about  our  image 
over.";eas  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  in  a 
few  minutes. 

To  return  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  immigration  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  32  years  between  1850  and 
1882,  more  than  200,000  Chinese  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  which  al- 
most approximated  the  same  number  of 
immigrants  from  all  over  the  world  who 
came  to  these  shores  In  the  first  70  years 
of  our  Colonial  existence.  The  famine 
in  the  Canton  region  of  China  is  said  to 
be  responsible  for  the  huge  Chinese  im- 
migration in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Who  knows  what  future  famine 
may  occur  In  northern  Brazil,  in  India 
or  in  Asia,  which  may  rause  similar  mass 
migration  to  this  country  if  the  national 
origins  system  is  abandoned. 

We  have  become  a  Nation  highly  in- 
dustrialized, highly  urbanized,  with  a 
rural  population  dwindling  swiftly  with 
each  passing  year.  With  our  vast 
amount  of  land  in  this  country  our 
coastal  areas  are  being  swamped  with 
population  increases.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  available,  but  I  believe  it  is  al- 
most a  certainty  that  most  of  the  immi- 
grants w'ho  have  come  to  this  country 
in  the  last  20  or  30  years  have  settled  in 
the  large  urban  areas  of  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly the  east  and  west  coasts. 

I  am  reminded  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
partiality  for  an  agrarian  system,  when 
he  wrote  to  James  Madison  in  1787.  He 
said: 

This  reliance  cannot  deceive  ua  aa  long  as 
we  remain  virtuous:  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
so  OS  long  as  agriculture  is  our  principal  ob- 
ject, which  will  be  the  case  while  there  re- 
main vacant  lands  In  any  part  of  America. 
When  we  get  piled  upon  one  another  In  large 
cities  aa  In  Europe,  we  shall  become  corrupt 
as  In  Europe,  and  go  to  eating  one  another  as 
ihey  do  tliere. 

Who  can  look  at  our  great  cities  today 
and  say  unequivocally  that  Jefferson  was 
wrong?  Make  no  mistake  about  the  im- 
migrants who  come  to  this  country. 
They  are  not  going  to  go  down  on  the 
farm:  the  farm  does  not  need  them. 
They  are  going  to  Install  themselves  In 
the  Harlems.  the  Watts,  the  South  Bos- 
tons and  other  over-crowded  areas, 
plagued  by  poverty,  ignorance  and  dis- 
ease. The  attempt  to  diffuse  and  assim- 
ilate the  Hungarian  refugees  of  1956 
failed  miserably.  By  and  large  they  re- 
turned to  the  big  cities. 

In  1891,  Congress  passed  the  second 
general  Immigration  law  and  provided 
for  the  medical  Inspection  of  all  newly 


arrived  immigrants.  It  barred  pauper; 
polygamists  and  those  suffering  froa 
contagious  diseases.  That  law  also  pro. 
vided  for  the  deportation  of  all  alieiu 
illegally  admitted  to  the  United  State 
and  further  created  the  OfBce  of  Super- 
intendent of  Immigration.  Between  1892 
and  1907,  Congress  passed  several  la»j 
to  further  tighten  the  restrictions  on  the 
admission  of  the  insane,  professions; 
beggars,  anarchists  and  other  undesir- 
ables. It  was  also  during  this  time  that 
Congress  empowered  the  President  to  en- 
ter into  International  agreements  regu- 
lating immigration,  and  this  led  to  thf 
so-called  gentlemen's  agreement  whicl 
Theodore  Roosevelt  made  with  Japan. 

In  1917  Congress  codifipd  all  prerious 
provisions  which  applied  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  aliens  and  Included  in  this  lis 
of  ineligibles.  persons  who  were  illiter- 
ate.  psychopathic,  chronic  alcoholic; 
vagrants,  and  persons  entering  for  im- 
moral purposes.  The  law  also  prevented 
immit;ration  of  persons  coming  from  th' 
geographical  area  known  as  the  Asiatic 
barred  zone. 

In  1921  Congress  enacted  the  first 
quota  law  and  it  limited  the  number  of 
any  nationality  -entering  the  United 
States  to  3  percent  of  foreign-bom  per- 
sons of  that  nationality  who  lived  in  Iht 
United  States  in  1910.  Under  this  low 
approximately  350.000  aliens  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  country  each  year 

In  1924.  Congress  enacted  the  flrj: 
permanent  quota  law  and  provided  for 
the  national  origins  system  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  become  effective  until  Juk 
1929.  From  1924  to  1929.  the  quota  wai 
set  at  2  percent  of  the  foreign-bom 
residents  in  the  United  States  In  1890 
This  reduced  the  yearly  quota  to  abou: 
164.667  persons.  Under  the  nationa: 
origins  provisions,  a  quota  was  set  up 
for  each  nationality.  All  quotas  were  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  forelgn-borr. 
residents  of  each  nationality  in  the 
United  States  in  1920.  From  1929  the 
annual  quotas  totaled  153.714.  Undc; 
the  1924  act.  certain  aliens  were  admitted 
as  nonquota  immigrants.  Persons  en- 
titled to  be  admitted  as  nonquota  under 
that  act  included  those  born  in  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  their  wives,  hus- 
bands, and  children. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  countries  in- 
cluded Canada.  Mexico.  Costa  Rica.  B 
Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras.  Nica- 
ragua. Panama.  Cuba.  Dominican  Re- 
public, Haiti,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Braal. 
Chile.  Colombia.  Ecuador.  Paraeua.v. 
Peru.  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  The  la^r 
further  provided  that  wives,  husband; 
and  children  of  U.S.  citizens  would  if 
admitted  as  nonquota  immigrants,  to- 
gether with  clergymen  and  their  families 
and  persons  who  prevlou.sly  had  b«r. 
American  citizens. 

In  1940.  Congress  passed  the  Alien 
Registration  Act  which  required  th' 
registration  and  fingerprinting  of  a!' 
aliens  who  were  In  the  United  States  and 
those  who  sought  to  enter. 

In  1943.  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  »'3S 
repealed. 

In  1945.  the  War  Brides  Act  was  pa.«..«eii 
to  permit  special  entry  of  wives  of  Armed 
Forces  personnel. 

The  following  year  Congress  permitted 
Filipinos  and  persons  belonging  to  race! 
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native  to  India  the  privilege  of  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States.  Also  in  1946. 
the  Congress  enacted  the  G.I.  Fiances 
i^ct  wliich  permitted  entry  into  the  coun- 
try of  fiances  of  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnt'l. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 
permitted  the  immigration  of  205.000 
displaced  persons  over  a  period  of  2  years. 

It  .should  be  remembered  that  these 
special  acts  passed  by  Congress  during 
and  after  the  war  pennittlng  additional 
anmi^ratlon  were  over  and  above  those 
admitted  under  the  yearly  quota  system. 

In  1952.  Congress  enacted  the  immi- 
.tation  and  Nationality  Act,  which  is 
better  known  as  the  McCarran-Waltci' 
.tct.  This  law  repealed  all  existing  im- 
migration and  nationality  laws  and  re- 
ilsed  and  codified  all  legislation  dealing 
with  Immigration. 

Under  this  act,  the  total  immigration 
quotas  remained  substantially  the  same 
ss  in  previous  acts ;  however,  the  first  50 


percent — first  preference — of  the  quota 
was  reserved  to  certain  highly  skilled  or 
educated  persons  whose  immigration 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  United 
States.  Second  preference  was  given  to 
alien  parents  of  U.S.  citizens  and  third 
preference  to  spouses  or  children  of 
aliens  who  had  been  admitted  as  immi- 
grants. The  act  also  set  up  maximum 
quotas  of  100  each  for  colonies  and  de- 
pendent areas  of  parent  countries.  The 
McCarran-Walter  Act  is  still  the  basic 
law  today,  and  it  is  this  legislation  which 
we  are  now  considering  for  revision  by 
the  proposals  contained  in  S.  500. 

Since  1952,  Congress  has  amended  the 
McCarran  Act  and  also  passed  special 
legislation  for  the  admission  of  refugees. 
In  1953,  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  author- 
ised 209,000  persons  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  nonquota  immigrants. 

Further  changes  were  made  in  1957; 
and  in  1958,  Congress  made  it  possible 
for  the  Hungarian  refugees  to  come  to 


the  United  States  under  Public  Law 
85-559.  Minor  changes  were  made  in 
1961.  and  in  1962  Congress  enacted  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
and  provided  for  assistance  to  refugees 
in  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist 
those  who  came  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

This  was  specially  designed  to  assist 
the  Cuban  refugees  fleeing  Communist 
persecution  on  Uiat  island.  Also  in  1962. 
other  minor  changes  were  made  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  which 
affected  preference  and  priority  provi- 
sions of  the  law. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  introduce  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
which  contains  the  figures  on  the  num- 
bers of  Immigrants  admitted  since  1946 
through  June  30.  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd,  as 
follows : 


Immigrant  aliena  admiUed  to  the  United  Staiee  by  classei  under  the  immigration  laws 

,  years  ended  June  SO,  1946-51 

Class 

1946-59 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1961 

1952 

Total  iiomlgruntfi  admitted 

3,U4,lfi8 

108,721 

147.292 

170.570 

188,317 

240, 187 

205,717 

26S.fiiO 

Total  quota  immlgranU 

i.soa.tii 

29,095 

70,701 

«i,S2B 

113,048 

197,480 

158,547 

1»4,347 

Inimi?ratlon  .Vet  of  May  1924,  and  Immigration  and  Nationality  Aot 

Mspliiced  Persons  .\ct  of  IWtf.  us  amended  (Quota!     , 

1.093.134 

405.539 
1.756 

29.000 

70,618 

92,436 

73,075 

39,899 

Ti 

64,769 

132,  .177 

114 

58,356 

97,960 

231 

74,037 

119,982 

228 

Ottieracts 

89 

83 

100 

Toul  nonquota  Immigrants .J . 

1, 613, 743 

79,626 

76,591 

78,044 

75.271 

51,727 

49,170 

71,273 

Inunleralion  Act  of  May  26, 1924,  and  Immiglatlon  and  Nationality  Act 

1.231,379 

33,809 

49,128 

64,603 

52,337 

40,479 

48,167 

68.881 

- 

Wivejotn.S.cltlrens 

Musbimilsof  r.H.  citlu?Q5 _. „. 

Children  of  U.S.cltiMns .„.. "".', 

Natives  of  Western  ilemisptiere  coiintrln,  their  spouses  uidcbildiVn 

1200,508 
49,570 
57,  SM 

880,588 

1,342 

9,560 

iiso 

11,738 

2.904 
208 
598 
29.502 
63 
432 
102 

5,962 

478 

5,087 

36,640 

91 

1,336 

534 

8,132 
553 

5,129 

37,968 

136 

1,502 
997 

go 

7,297 

3,168 

3.175 

36,394 

110 

1,233 

869 

91 

10,73.', 
1.463 
2,393 

33,238 

86 
833 
003 

138 

9,680 
822 
1.946 
35,266 
39 
731 
467 
216 

16.068 

793 

2.464 

48,391 

rerson.";  who  had  Iwwu  t'.S.  citizniu 

Miai=ter5  of  reliptnus  denominations,  their  spouses  and  chUdreo 

57S 
297 
268 

rp)fi-?sors  of  follcfii's,  unideinies,  or  universities,  their  wives  and  ciiudiejl-. . 
OthiT  nonquota  Imtnlcriints 



— 

War  llrides  Aet  o(  Dec.  28. 1945 .  ' 

f>i5r«lHced  I^rsons  .Vet  of  ld4S,  as  amended  (aonqaota) "I              

ii9,eaa 

4.167 
188.050 

48,jni 

2«,4M 
1.187 
3,053 

45.557 

27.212 

23,016 

22,214 
314 

l,6»4 
233 

595 

Kclugec  HcUef  Act  of  IB.'a _. 

-Vet  of  Si'Pt.  11.49.57  (I'ublic  tjiw85-316) ~ 

.Act  ofJulySS,  I9.V<.  flun^ririatiparoleesadlustlnRstatus —                    "^"^ 

:""■" 

__„.,.„, 

-: — 

.Vcl  otScfpt.  2, 19.%.  -A/ores  aud  Nollierlunds  refugees..- .^^ 

260 

251 

429 

406 

321 

418 

Immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  Stales  by  classes  under  the  immigration  laws,  years  ended  June  SO,  I9SS-6i 

Class 

1953-64       1953 1 

1954         1955 

1950 

1857 

1958 

1959 

I960 

loei 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Tolal  Immigrants  admitted - 

3,197.857 

170.434 

20^177   237,760 

321.625 

S26,867 

253.265 

260,686 

266.308 

371,344 

263,763 
90.319 

306,260 
103,036 

202,248 

QoWB  ImmigraoH.  totals ,.^.j...^ 

1,140.479 

84.175 

94.09S 

82,232 

89. 310 

97.  1-S 

102.153 

97,657 

101.373  1  96.104 

102,844 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Ai!t 

1.124,863 

78,063 

88,016 

79,617 

88.825 

97.084 

102,077  1  97,651  (101,352 

96,074 

90,305 

102,995 

102,814 

1st  preference  quota: 

Selected  Immigrants  of  spetdat  sidl)  ot ability... 

Their  spouses  aod  cliUdren 

Skilled  wrlculturatuis.  their  wives  and  chUdren 
(1924  act).- 

10,600 
28,676 

321 
4,290 

315,847 
2,409 
4,133 

2S.450 
36.018 

22.406 
7.9K 

11.  .ISO 

137 

911.468 

77 
45 

321 
4.S90 

983 

1.429 
1,027 

1,776 
1.236 

1.940 
1.420 

2.992 
2,739 

3,941 
3,179 

3.518 
3,109 

3,386 
3,681 

3,460 
3,758 

3,313 
3.721 

2,288 
2,374 

2,475 
2,387 

I'lirent-H  or  husbands  of  U.S.  cltiiens  (1934  act)„ 
-il  iir,r.Te.nce  quota: 

I'rirems  of  1,'..S.  cltilcns 

I'nmarrled  sons  or  daughters  of  U.S.  dtlzens  i.. 

;■;«" 

2,394 

2,843 

3.677 

2,(8)8 

3.406 

3,451 
376 

2.767 
3,r25 

1,956 
425 

1,044 

56 
80,C87 

3,381 
931 

2,132 
3,265 

2,346 
244 

2,672 

62 

73,923 

2,262 
341 

1.780 
2,419 

2,162 
206 

2,548 

16 

71.  M2 

4,006 
302 

1,832 
3,266 

2.187 
199 

2,887 

I 

ia,563 

-— ^ 

4,063 
369 

A\  ive.^  and  children  of  resident  aliens  (1924  act) . 
M  [treferenee  .(uota: 

Spou.ses  of  resl<lent  aliens.     .. 

4,133 

291 
220 

63 
22 

67.ri08 

3,190 
2,824 

1,666 
374 

74,843 

2,604 

2.B21 

1,955 
l.l» 

M,7ir 

2,902 
4.064 

1,600 
431 

73,629 

2,848 
8,783 

1,715 
1,443 

'77,887" 

2,719 

2,668 

2,003 
2,029 

82,086 

3,409 
4.134 

2,162 
1.Z75 

■76.'638 

t  nmarrit.d  sons  or  duushters  of  residtiat  aliens  ». 
4th  prclprcnce  quota: 

Flrot  hers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citiwH-t 

Married  .sons  or  daughters  of  U.S.  cltlEens  1 

Spouses  and  chlMren  of  brothers  or  sisters,  sons 

or  tIuuEht<Ts  of  U.S.  citizens  • 

.    A.JoplwIsi.nsordaUBhtersof  U.S.  citijens  J  ... 
N  on  preference  quota .. 

3,».'9 

1. 711 
161 

2,529 

3 

83,207 

Special  legislation  (quota  Immlgrsnta)       

16.616  I    6.122 

6.082 

2,615 

486 

94 

76 

6 

21 

30 

14 

41 

30 

DLsplacf.!  persons.  DUplaced  Persons  Act  of  1918 

(quntji)...   . 

."killed  slieepherders,  act  of  Apr.  9.  1052  (quota) 
lorejgn  government  olhctals  adjusted  tmijer  we.  13, 
act  of  SepL  11. 1957  (quota) 

16.121 
363 

132 

5,759 
363 

6.082 

2.616 

485 

94 

76 

6 

3 

1 

—- 

21 

30 

11 

40 

30 

See  footnotes  at  eoi  of  table. 
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Immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States  hi/  classes  under  the  immigration  laws,  years  ended  June  30,  1953—64 — Continued 


CIlIS 

1953-S4 

19631 

I9S4 

1955 

1950 

1957 

1958 

1959 

UMO 

1981 

ige2 

-f 

1963 

1964 

NOoQUOta  ImmlfiTonls,  Inlal 

2,057.378 

a8,2.',9  |ll4,079    155.  SSS  1232,315 

229.689 

161,112   163.029 

164,025 

175. 240 

193,444 

203.224 

189,401 

Inunliiratlon  and  Nationality  Act.. 

1,681.285 

85,015 

112.854  |126,135 

156.808 

147. 243 

125. 991 

m,34i 

133,087 

162,382 

109.346 

183,283 

178,200 

Wlvrsof  U.S.  rltURn; __. 

236, 9H) 

5,916 

17, 146 

18.604 

21,244 

21,794 

23,  ."il? 

22.620 

21,621 

20.012 

17. 316 

17.690 

19  701 

Ilml'indsofU  S.  illUwis _ - 

73.41S 

3. 3.% 

7,725 

6.716 

5.TS8 

5.767 

5.833 

6,913 

6,140 

6,069 

6,646 

6.035 

6,437 

]         Chlldn-n  of  IT.S.  dtt/rna 

70, 890 

3,208 

6,819 

6,662 

4.710 

4,798 

5,970 

0.869 

6,454 

6,480 

6,354 

N98I 

7,531 

1         Natives  fif  \Vp*t«Tn  Ilrinlsr.'herc  rountrtcfl __ 

1.2'.'7.77S 

5S.985 

78,897 

92.63n 

122.  (183 

1H.3M 

86,523 

66,386 

69,566 

110,140 

130,741 

144.677 

135,81(1 

Their  x|H)t]»-!T  nitfl  children _ 

27,482 

2,114 

1,629 

1,654 

1,949 

2,144 

2,062 

1,810 

3,135 

2,rfl6 

2,764 

3,067 

3,4«8 

pMsoiii  who  h.nl  l.pcn  tv-S.  cirlxcua 

UU2 

104 

427 

87 

44 

58 

43 

22 

36 

19 

25 

23 

18 

Miiilsi«T5  of  rilisimis  ilunqmhmtions,  their  apoiisps 

ontl  •;tilHrrii        

5  107 

387 

385 

907 

350 

403 

435 

658 

485 

406 

451 

462 

478 

Enipiovrw   of    T5.B.    GoTvmnrcnt   abroail,    their 

snon»i'5. 'uxi  clill'ln*n,  --   

205 

2 

4 

0 

2 

8 

23 

34 

27 

10 

3 

32 

61 

CIilMn-ii  W-rn  ;iHfo;i'l  to  rrsldenl  iiliens  or  suhse- 

q-,        -■              :    n.',.ofvl?U           .. 

12.117 

320 

358 

348 

412 

701 

92Q 

1,228 

1  458 

1,411 

1,495 

i,eu 

I.I43 

A'.                       ':n<tcr  wc.  240.  tiiunlgration  anti 

•1 .__■; 

22.79.1 



4,321 

4,773 

6,m7 

3,399 

2,6Sn 

2SU 

Oil    r         . ,       ;:iimlt'rants. 

3.005 

•  5U          465 

228 

226 

75,607 

228 
82.44* 

369 
25.521 

690 

392 

116 

152 

125 

263 

378,  OK! 

1,244 

1,225 

29,423 

51,688 

30,938 

22,858 

24.008 

19,941 

11, 2M 

nispVi-e.l  1  .'rwns,  Di-plliPcd  PerKnW  Act  of  1948 

1,030 
40« 

j.oao 

Orplii.n".  n.i  of  .Iiilv20. 19.13... 

390 

67 

■ 



R.fMr'.  --    imm..,.,-  r(<'ll<'t.\rtof  195;i 

189,021 

821 

28,002 

75,473 

82,444 

1,012 

198 

43 

9 

15 

3 

1 

Ski                      -  !  T*.  .irt  r.rSppT.  3.  19.54fnonquolo). 

385 

..... 

3M 

31 

In                            •  s<!PI.  11.  1M7 

r.i,Ma 

„„_„. 





24,467 

24,834 

6,612 

3.0S2 

1,809 

213 

31 

Iln-  .                 •     .fS,  .wtnf.Iuly25,  10.W 

30,701 

26,424 

5,067 

122 

51 

20 

17 

Aiof.-  in'!  N.MtnTliin'i'-rofticcK',  flctofSept-3. 1058. 

22.JI3 

........ 

1,187 

8,870 

6,473 

4,796 

1,888 

Immlcrimts.  sees.  4  ..iij  f.,  nr!  of  Sept.  22,  19.';9 

29.337 

10,314 

13,255 

.5.4'« 

2S0 

Immlcntni*.  iirr  of  >fp(.  ■.'»'■.  I9»'l _ , 

l.i,  525 

11,912 

2,848 

76.1 

(itlipr  nonquotn  Immlirr.-uit.s.  .tpeciiil  legliUation 

413 

214 

5 

3 

2 

43 

45 

33 

18 

27 

12 

12 

T{f<liivM>(>4tinM>^.  rii-t  of  Jiilv  14.  tOfiO      

«,ni 

18,944 

2,005 
12,072 

4,108 
e.21! 

Ilnmtgnmts,  itctof  Oct.  24, 19fi2. 

-           . 

... 

'  Jn  1953,  flEiires  include  o'linis^ions  under  Immi(?riilion  .\pt  of  1921. 

>  Prior  to  ^ct  of  Sept.  22.  1959.  till  son?  or  daiichtera  of  CS.  cill;rans  over  21  years  of 
acca  were  clikUiOe't  .v.t  4th  pr^eronce  (itiot.i  under  the  Inunicriition  and  Nallonnlity 
Act.  Adoptwl  sons  m-l  dauetitors  with  pctittoni  approved  prior  to  Sept.  22,  1959, 
remained  4th  preforeoee. 


'  Prior  to  net  of  Sept.  22.  1959.  Included  only  children  under  21  of  rAgid(jriI  allem. 
Adult  sons  or  daughters  of  resident  allent  were  cl-is5lfiod  as  nonpreferonce  qtiotd. 

*  Prior  to  act  of  Sept.  22. 19.59,  claasifled  as  nonpreference  quota. 

*  .N'ot  reported  prior  to  lO.SO. 

*  Includes  321  professors  of  colleges  and  universities  and  their  wives  and  children. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  are  broken  down  into  two  basic 
groups  of  quota  immigrants  as  author- 
ized under  the  national  origin  provision 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  and  non- 
quota ImmiErnnts  who  were  admitted 
under  other  provisions  of  the  McCarran- 
Waltcr  Act  or  special  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress.  In  the  period  from  1946 
to  1959,  some  3,146.168  immigrants  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
less  than  half.  1.500.425.  were  admitted 
as  quota  immigrants.  The  balance  were 
admitted  under  special  legislation  or  un- 
der other  provisions  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  which  did  not  contain  the 
limitation  of  national  origins. 

I  believe  that  the  record  will  bear  out 
the  fact  that  few  countries  have  been  as 
generous  as  the  United  States  in  accept- 
ing the  displaced  and  the  homeless  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

I  cannot  understand  those  who  attack 
our  basic  law  simply  because  it  attempts 
to  continue  the  cultural  heritage,  politi- 
cal and  .social  traditions  of  this  Nation. 
The  Congrc-is  has  been  more  than  gen- 
erous in  departing  from  the  basic  law  of 
national  origins  to  take  care  of  special 
hardship  cases  such  as  the  Hungarian 
and  Cuban  refugees.  We  have  more 
than  met  our  international  responsibili- 
ties as  a  great  world  power  in  helping  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple in  distressed  areas  of  the-*orld. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  because  the 
United  Ststes  contains  a  large  land  mass. 
it  can  absorb  countless  milUons  of  the 
world's  population.  When  the  vast  land 
area  of  Alaska  is  added  to  that  of  the 
U.S.  mainland,  it  is  argued  that  we  can 
easily  accommodate  many  millions  more. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  Alaska  today  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  good-sized  town  and  there  Is 


no  indication  that  immigrants  coming 
into  this  country  desire  to  move  to 
Alaska.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  avail- 
able, but  I  seriously  doubt  that  any  of 
the  Cuban.  Hungarian,  or  other  refuBees 
have  migrated  to  Alaska.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier,  that  new  immigrants  to  this 
country  move  into  the  huge  urban  areas 
primarily  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
and  add  further  to  the  population  ex- 
plosion problem  with  which  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  faced.  There  are 
no  new  frontiers  in  the  United  States 
where  pioneers  can  settle  and  estaijlish 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
Using  Samuel  Lubbell's  definition — that 
a  frontier  exists  where  a  man  faces  a 
fact — the  only  frontiers  remaining  in 
this  Nation  are  those  which  exist  in  the 
sprawling  urban  areas  where  the  poor 
and  ciUturally  backward  groups  must 
fight  to  maintain  a  subsistence  living. 
Changes  in  our  immigration  law  would 
only  add  to  the  ghettos  which  already 
abound  in  our  great  cities. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  which  I  am 
introducing  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
showing  a  comparLson  from  1920  through 
1964  of  the  annual  immigration  figures 
in  relation  to  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorj). 
as  follows: 


Immigration,  1920-64 — Continued 


Annual 
ImmiKruilon 

Uuempl.tv. 

ment  (in 

tbousan(Js) 

1925 

1926 

1927 _ 

192S _ 

1929 „ 

1930 

l'l.31 „ 

1932 

1933 

1934 „ 

1935 

\<m 

1937 

1938 _ „. 

19CI9.         ...1 

294.314 

304,488 
335,175 
307,255 
279,678 
241,700 
97, 130 
35,576 
23,068 
29,470 
34.956 
36.  .159 
60,344 
67,  «95 
82,»(B 
70,766 

108,721 
147,292 
170,670 
188,317 
340, 187 
205,71- 
2I».520 
170. 4.14 
208.177 
237,  T90 
321,626 
326.867 
2S3.265 
360.686 
26/\3'« 
271. 344 
28.1.T6S 
306.260 
292,248 

fi! 

0) 

l.SSI 
4,340 
8.026 
12,060 
12. 8« 
ll,3«l 
lO.tlO 
9,0» 
7,7«l 
10,390 
9,41(0 
8,120 

in 

2,270 
2.113 
H064 
S.JIB 
J.  143 
949 
■•  — 

J..™ 
2.W« 
2.S2S 
2,«V1 
4,(Bl 

8.«n 

J.(»7l 
4,W 
46a>< 

1910 

1941-45 -. 

1946 

1947 „, 

1948 

1949 ^„ 

IWO... _ 

1951 

19.M 

19.i3 „ 

1954-. 

1955 _. 

19.^1 . 

19.w'" —'■ 

1959 

1960 

llMI .      . 

rJ62  .,      .     ^ 

1963 

1964 

4.l<« 

5,S74 

Immigrati 

on,  1920-64 

Annnal 
immlputlon 

rnemploy. 
ment  (In 
tliousiind>) 

1920,   . 

4.10,001 
8(15.238 
309,5.56 
522.919 
706, 896 

oi 

(1) 

0 

1921 _.. 

1922 „ 

1923 

1924 

See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


'  rnavailahle. 

'  Fleures  for  «*;ir  years  ore  not  significant  becauw  ^nrnll 
immienrlon  and  imall  unemployment  were  dur  to 
wartime  conditions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  It 
makes  little  sense  to  me  to  continue  to 
accept  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
when  we  have  almost  4  million  unem- 
ployed in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  am  personally  in  favor  of 
halting  all  Immigration  for  5  years  in 
order  that  the  problem  may  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  effects  of  immigration  upon  the 
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labor  market,  the  success  or  failure  of 
assimilation  of  these  foreign  groups 
coming  into  the  countrj',  and  the  effects 
upon  our  urban  areas.  It  should  always 
be  remembered  that  immigration  Is  a 
privile'ie  to  be  conferred  upon  foreign 
persons  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  has  a  right  to  become  a 
citizen  of  this  country,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  under  no  obli- 
gation either  moral  or  legal  to  admit 
an.vone  who  wishes  to  enter.  As  I  have 
stated  previously,  we  are  no  longer  a 
small  group  of  colonies  with  a  small 
population  where  European  and  other 
powers  have  the  right  to  dump  their 
excess  population  which  includes  debt- 
ors, criminals,  and  others. 

This  is  a  mature  country  with  a  com- 
plicated social  structure  requiring  citi- 
zens with  great  technical  skills  who  can 
not  only  support  themselves  but  who 
(an  make  worthwhile  contributions  to 
[he  Nation. 

I  have  read  with  great  Interest  the 
statements  of  those  who  oppose  our 
present  immigi-ation  policy.  They  are, 
84  I  said  before,  those  persons  who  ap- 
parently feel  that  the  natural  resources 
o(  this  Nation  do  not  belong  to  its  citi- 
zen.^ exclusively.  They  seem  to  be 
racked  with  guilt  feelings  over  the  fact 
tiiat  Americans  arc.  by  and  large,  much 
better  off  materially  and  spiritually  than 
mcst  of  the  world's  population. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dean 
Rusk,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization, he  made  the  point  that,  because 
of  our  national  origins  quota  system,  it 
»as  embarrassing  to  him  to  conduct  our 
foreign  policy  because  we  showed  a 
peculiar  preference  to  maintain  our  cul- 
tural and  political  institutions  as  they 
have  been  for  almost  200  ycais. 

Mr.  Rusk  seems  to  feel  it  is  discrimi- 
nation on  our  part  because  we  do  not  let 
untold  numbers  of  orientals  come  Into 
this  country.  I  had  always  thought 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  SecreCaiT  of 
State  and  his  Department  to  conduct 
our  foreign  policy. in  a  way  which  was 
most  advantageous  to  the  country  and 
to  represent  the  American  people  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  what  we  are  and 
what  we  believe  and  what  we  wish  for 
others.  It  would  appear  from  Mr. 
Rusk's  statement  that  we  might  have  to 
change  the  whole  composition  of  the 
Nation  in  order  to  make  his  job  easier  so 
that  when  he  holds  these  interminable 
and  innumerable  conferences  he  cannot 
be  accused  of  representing  a  system 
which  discriminates.  If  we  examine 
Mr.  Rusk's  complaint  and  the  com- 
plaints of  those  foreign  elements  who 
criticize  our  immigration  policy,  it  seems 
apparent  that  there  is  no  basis  at  all  for 
criticism. 

He  says  that,  when  a  foreigner  sits 
down  and  reads  our  immigration  law,  he 
Is  Immediately  appalled  by  the  fact  that 
we  prefer  Immigrants  from  western  and 
northern  Europe.  Let  us  examine  that 
'or  a  moment:  Just  how  many  Imml- 
?rants  sit  down  and  read  our  Immigra- 
tion .\ct?  Mr.  Rusk  says  that  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
passed  innumerable  pieces  of  legislation 
"^hich   have   permitted   several   million 
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people  to  come  into  tills  country  without 
regard  to  national  origin.  I  suspect 
that  these  foreigners  are  more  aware  of 
that  than  the  national  origins  provision 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  If  they 
are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  this  legisla- 
tion, it  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  adequately  pre- 
sent our  position  to  the  peoples  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  spend  a  vast 
amount  of  money  to  maintain  an  agency 
called  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

If  our  vast  bureaucracy  cannot  ade- 
quately inform  the  peoples  of  the  world 
of  what  we  have  done  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  in  admitting  countless  millions 
of  Hungarian,  Cuban,  Polish,  and  other 
foreign  groups  into  our  society,  then  I 
believe  it  Is  time  to  question  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  who  purport  to  head 
this  bureaucracy. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  vague  as  to  who  these 
foreigners  are  who  find  discrimina- 
tion In  our  immigration  policy.  Could  It 
be  the  Liberians  who  permit  only  Negroes 
to  immigrate  to  their  country?  Could 
it  be  the  Australians  who  bar  all  Negroes 
and  orientals  from  enterhig  the  country 
"down  under?"  Could  it  be  the  Arabs 
who  do  not  allow  the  Infidel  Christians 
to  approach  closer  than  12  miles  to 
Mecca  and  Medina?  I  was  recently  in- 
formed that  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  is  going  to  establish  a  TV  system  for 
Saudi  Arabia  and  that  they  first  had  to 
train  Saudian  nationals  in  the  opera- 
tion of  technical  equipment  because  only 
the  faithful  could  enter  these  holy  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Could  the  foreigners  who  criticize  the 
United  States  be  Africans,  particularly 
from  those  new  countries  who  do  not  ad- 
mit any  Westerners  except  under  limited 
conditions?  Could  it  be  those  black  na- 
tionalists who  are  crj'ing  ".Africa  for  the 
Africans?"  I  must  say  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  who  these  foreigners  are 
who  the  Secretarj-  of  State  shows  such 
deference  to  and  whose  criticism  makes 
his  Job  so  burdensome. 

According  to  the  administration's  new 
immigration  proposals,  the  national 
origins  quota  system  would  be  phased  out 
over  a  5-year  period.  Mr.  Rusk  says  that 
this  is  necessary  because  if  we  did  not 
do  that  those  countries  in  Western  and 
Northern  Europe  which  now  have  priority 
would  be  swamped  by  the  Asians  and 
Africans  coming  into  the  United  States. 
and  that,  because  we  must  be  respectful 
of  the  sensibilities  of  our  allies — England, 
Germany,  France,  Italy — we  carmot 
abruptly  terminate  this  preferential 
treatment. 

In  other  words,  our  NATO  alliance 
might  encounter  diiBculties  if  the  Im- 
migration bars  are  suddenly  lowered  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  This 
system  of  first-come,  first-served  would 
completely  push  Western  Europe  to  one 
side.  Mr.  Rusk  goes  on  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  show  preferential  treatment 
to  the  highly  skilled  and  the  .superbly 
trained.  In  admitting  immigrants  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  does  he  ex- 
pect these  people  to  come  here  from 
Tobago,  the  Congo,  or  Indonesia?  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  superbly 
trained  will  come  either  from  western 


and  northern  Europe  or  they  will  not 
come  at  all. 

SecretaiT  Rusk  says  in  his  statement 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee: 

The  governments  of  these  newly  Independ- 
ent nations  (Jamaica  and  Trinidad-Tobago) 
have  made  strong  represenlallons  to  our  Gov- 
enunenl.  asking  to  be  placed  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  Amerl(mn  states. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Trinidad- 
Tobago  has  banned  practically  all  im- 
raigration  into  that  country,  especially 
from  Jamaica  and  Barbados.  It  makes 
one  wonder.  I  sincerely  regret  that  these 
"strong  representations"  from  Tobago 
have  caused  our  Secretary  of  State  to 
tremble  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Rusk  goes  further  In  saying: 

As  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  we 
ore  expected  to  exemplify  all  that  freedom 
means.  We  have  proclaimed  again  and 
again,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
imtU  the  present  day,  that  freedom  is  the 
right  of  all  men.  The  rest  of  the  world 
watches  us  closely  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
live  up  to  the  great  principles  we  have  pro- 
claimed and  promoted.  Our  blemishes  de- 
light our  enemies  and  dismay  our  frienas. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  reasonable  or 
responsible  foreigner  could  gain  the  im- 
pression from  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence or  from  any  of  our  other  state- 
ments of  principle  that  there  is  a  legal 
or  moral  right  for  tlie  world's  popula- 
tion to  move  into  our  countrj'.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  the  Secreta:-y  of 
State  has  permitted  Communist  propa- 
ganda attacks  upon  our  countr>'  to  sway 
his  good  judgment.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  some  foreigners  may  also  have  been 
taken  in  by  these  attacks  upon  Amer- 
ican principle.  I  cannot  see  how  any- 
one of  reasonable  intelligence  can  reaUy 
blame  the  American  people  for  wishing 
to  maintain  their  cultural,  ethnic,  and 
political  traditions  in  their  historic  con- 
text. My  experience  in  traveling  in  the 
countries  of  the  world  has  been  that  these 
people  are  not  so  naive  or  unsophisti- 
cated as  to  expect  us  to  chancre  the  com- 
position of  this  country  to  satisfy  some 
criticism  at  this  moment  in  history. 

In  considering  the  charge  that  Amer- 
ican immigration  policy  discriminates,  it 
is  only  ntcessar>'  to  examine  the  policies 
of  other  nations  to  readily  establish  that 
they  all  show  a  strong  preference  for 
people  culturally  and  racially  similar  to 
their  own.  Some  nations  exclude 
immigrants  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  religion.  However,  other 
than  those  nations  which  have  these 
outright  bans  on  certain  groups, 
most  countries  empower  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer, usually  the  Minister  of  Lat>or  or 
Immigration,  with  total  discretion  in  ad- 
mitting immigrants.  The  laws  of  other 
countries  are  usually  vairue  and  the  par- 
ticular immie  ration  official  is  guided  only 
by  considerations  of  labor  supply,  the 
health  and  character  of  the  immigrant 
and  the  ability  to  become  readily  assimi- 
lated into  the  native  population.  It  is 
this  wide  discretion  which  other  nations 
use  to  maintain  an  unofficial  ^national 
origins  system. 

Persons  of  foreign  races  are  always 
most  difficult  to  assimilate  and,  there- 
fore, constitute  a  moral  basis  for  the 
Minister  of  Labor  to  exclude  them. 
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The  1952  Immigration  Act  of  Canada, 
while  n:i(.  disUn^'Uishinj  specifically  be- 
tween races,  empowers  the  Canadian  oi- 
fielaU  wUh  the  right  to  cxclwde  anyone 
•who  Indicates  a  probable  inability  to  be- 
came readily  assimlated.  or  to  assume 
!he  diitie'  and  responsj'jillties  of  Cana- 
d!m  citizpr'ship  within  a  reasonable 
time  nlirr  their  admission. 

The  Sciindansvlsn  countries  shnn-  a 
decided  jirefeicnce  in  their  Inws  for  their 
o«n  kind.  Ciermany  and  Aiistria  have 
special  Bvaneement.?  govenUns  the  in- 
terchange oi  citizens.  There  arc  a  num- 
ber of  countries  in  the  world  -Ahich  have 
no  immigration  policy  whatever,  and  this 
i.s  due  to  the  fact  that  tiiey  are  over- 
popuinted  and  have  been  primarily  con- 
carnc d  with  emigration. 

I  am  not  at  all  critical  of  the  imraigra- 
liCin  policies  of  other  countries  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  similar  to  our 
own.  I  submit  that  they  have  a  rea- 
tonpble  basis  for  showing  a  preference 
:  ir  their  own  and  that  no  country  can 
bi;  expected  to  import  problems  ap- 
ijroachins  the  insoluble. 

It  is  ea.sily  understandable  to  me  why 
Britons  prefer  to  chance  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Commnnwealth  rather  than 
the  destruction  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  pa.=;s:ng  by  the  Commonwealth  Irami- 
iTrants  Act  of  1962.  One  need  only  look 
at  the  present  India-Pakistan  war,  or  tlie 
secession  of  Singapore  from  Malaysia  to 
appreciate  the  valid  and  legitimate  rea- 
sons for  making  distinctions  of  race  and 
religion  in  immigration  policy. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  short  excerpt 
from  Kenneth  Rivett's  book  "Immigra- 
tion: Control  or  Colour  Bar."  Melbourne. 
1962.  in  which  he  discusses  the  1952  Im- 
migration Act  of  Canada. 

I  have  selected  this  reference  material 
as  indicative  of  most  nations'  policy  on 
immigration  and  naturalization.  The 
quotation  from  this  book  is  as  follows: 

The  1932  Immigration  Act  (of  Canada) 
did  not  dl'-tlngulsh  spcclflcally  between 
Europe.iu  iinil  A^ian  migrants,  but  left  the 
government  power  to  Issue  regulation.^  gov- 
erning the  admission  or  exclusion  of  mi- 
grants   (under  art.  61)    on   grounds  of: 

I.  Nationality.  cltizen.5hlp.  ethnic  origin, 
occupation,  class  or  geographical  area  of 
origin: 

II  Pocullnr  customs,  habits,  modes  of  ilJe. 
or  method  of  holding  property; 

in.  Unsuiuhility  having  regard  to  cli- 
matic, economic,  social,  industrial,  educa- 
tlDuril.  luhor.  health,  or  other  condi- 
tions  *   •    *   In  Canada. 

IV.  Probable  Inability  to  become  readily  as- 
similated or  to  assume  tlie  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Canadian  citizenship  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  admission. 

In  general,  these  powers  have  been  applied 
to  limit  nonwhite  immigration  very  drosti- 
caUy.  so  that  there  Is  clearly  a  "racial"'  basis 
to  Canada's  policy.  Just  as  there  l.s  to  Aus- 
trullas.  Yet  it  lias  not  given  rise  to  any- 
thing lilte  tlie  same  degree  of  offense  One 
reason  has  been  the  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments with  India.  Paki.'stan  and  Ceylon, 
from  which  300  (originally  1501.  iOO  and 
69  immigrants  are  admitted  respectively  each 
year. 

It  is  significjint  that  the  quota  for  Ceylon 
has  generally  not  been  fllled,  whereas  in 
India  over  20.000  people  applied  for  the  150 
pliices, 

Mr  President,  when  the  McCarran- 
Walter  bill  was  sent  to  the  White  House 


In  1952  for  approval  by  President  Tru- 
man, he  vetoed  it.  I  voted  to  override 
the  Presidential  veto. 

I  have  since  resisted  any  substantial 
cliiinite.-  in  that  act.  and  I  am  not  now 
wilUiig  to  vote  for  all  the  changes  pro- 
posed. 1  would  lie  tvilUng,  a^  I  said  ear- 
lier, to  suspend  our  immii'.ration  laws 
for.  say.  5  years.  I  know  that  Congress 
Is  unwilling  to  take  such  a  step  in  the 
Ufiht  of  the  hearings  had  on  the  pending 
bill  and  expressions  heretotore  made  by 
Members  of  Congress.  I  applaud  the 
action  taken  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y  in  limiting  immiyration  from 
the  countries  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, but  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
suppoiting  the  pending  measure,  and  I 
sliaU  vote  a'iainst  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ad- 
dress certain  questions  to  him  at  tliis 
time  relating  to  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  received  what  amounts  to  al- 
most a  flood  of  mail  from  the  people  of 
my  State  opposing  tlie  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

I  have  tried  to  express  in  the  form  of 
a  few  questions  matters  which  seem  to 
ho  disturbing  them  most  It  is  as  to 
those  questions  which  I  will  address  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
MassachusettG.  believing  that  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  answers  to 
these  questions  assembled  in  one  place 
in  tlic  Record  so  that  they  can  be  esisily 
furnished  to  the  many  people  who  have 
these  particular  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

First,  I  have  many  letters  stating  that 
it  is  understood  that  under  this  bill,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimate,  the  number 
of  Immigrants  to  our  Nation  will  be  in- 
creased by  something  like  60.000  to  70.000 
per  year  over  the  current  volume  of  im- 
migration. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is 
correct.  I  heard  him  the  other  day  and 
I  believe  I  heard  him  mention  60.000  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes.  It  would  be  between  50,000  and 
60.000  and  It  might  go  up  to  70.000  to 
80,000.  The  best  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple concerned  with  this  matter  Is  an  es- 
timate between  50,000  and  60.000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Apparently  there  is 
a  good  estimate  running  as  high  as  70,- 
000  from  various  well-informed  sources 
that  have  reached  me. 

Let  us  say  the  distinguished  Senator 
is  of  the  feeling  that  the  number  will  be 
increased.  As  I  understand  htm  he  be- 
lieves the  best  estimate  is  between  50.000 
and  60.000 . 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  correct.  I  might  add  to  that 
that  under  the  present  law  there  are 
about  55.000  quota  numbers  which  are 
authorized  and  not  used. 

I  believe  last  year  between  102.000  and 
103.000  came  in  under  the  quotas,  which 
left  about  55,000  not  used. 

So  we  expect  between  50.000  and  60,- 
000  people  to  come  in  over  current  ex- 
perience.   And  this  number  is  about  equal 


to  the  quota  numbers  now  authorized  but 
wasted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Then  the  total  would 
approximate  350,000. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  i 
believe  that  would  be  collect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  second  question 
that  has  been  raised  is  this:  Under  the 
present  condition  of  continuoas  uiiem- 
ploynient,  which  appaicntly  is  disturbing 
industry,  labor,  and  Goveniment,  and  all 
of  us  in  this  Nation,  why  is  it  deemed 
deiiirable  to  bring  in  a  substantially  in- 
creased number  of  immigrants  each 
year? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.';achusetts,  I 
would  respond  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  in  two  ways. 

We  had  an  earlier  dialog  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  relating  to  this  to 
some  extent. 

Under  the  piesent  McCarran-Walter 
Act.  50  percent  of  the  preferences  are 
given  to  professionals.  That  is  under 
the  first  preference.  We  have  changed 
that  under  H.R.  2580  and  the  first  two 
preferences  would  go  to  these  with 
family  relationships.  Only  In  the  third 
category,  10  percent  of  the  total,  are 
those  that  come  in  as  professionals.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  preferences  come  down 
to  different  family  relationships.  The 
.sixth  pi'eference  is  for  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor.  The  seventh  preference 
goes  to  refugees. 

Even  those  who  will  come  In  under  the 
third  and  sixth  preferences,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  provi.sions  that  will  be. 
applied  to  them  will  be  more  stringent 
than  those  applicable  under  the  require- 
ments of  current  Igw. 

I  believe  we  have  been  able  to  give 
assurances,  certainly  to  the  AFL-CIO 
and  all  the  other  croups  that  have  been 
interested  and  have  the  responsibility 
of  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  jobs 
of  American  indu.^try.  that  they  will  be 
not  only  protected  in  the  labor  market, 
but  those  who  come  in  under  these 
categories  would  not  affect  labor  staTid- 
ards  or  conditions  under  which  they 
would  work. 

We  have  had  considerable  testimony 
on  this  subject  in  committee.  The  case 
on  it  has  been  very  convincing.  I  read 
from  page  15  of  the  committee  report: 

Under  the  provision  of  existing  law  con- 
tained in  section  212ia)(I4)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  foreign  labor 
Is  subject  to  exclusion  only  when  tiie  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  certifies  that  either  1 1 1  there 
are  sufllclent  workers  in  the  United  States 
who  are  able,  willing,  available,  and  qiialiSed 
at  the  alien's  destination  to  perform  tlie 
slciiled  or  tmskilled  labor,  or  (2)  tiiat  the 
employment  of  the  alien  will  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  tbe 
workers  in  the  United  States  This  has  tlie 
effect  of  excluding  any  Intending  immlennt 
within  the  scope  of  the  certiflcatlon  wSo 
would  likely  displace  a  quaiifled  Amencan 
worker  or  wliose  employment  tn  the  United 
States  would  adversely  affect  tbe  wages  »nil 
working  conditions  of  workers  similarl.v  fni- 
pioyed  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  in- 
stant bill,  this  procedure  is  substantislly 
changed.  The  primary  responsibility  li 
placed  upon  the  intending  immigrant  to  oli- 
tain  the  Secretary  of  Latjor's  clearance  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  a  visa  establishing  (H 
that  there  are  not  sufficient  workers  in  the 
United  States  at  the  alien's  destination  wM 
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i.-e  able,  willing,  and  quallfled  to  perform 
•M  sKSlled  or  unskilled  lairor  and  (2)  that 
•>  employment  of  the  alien  will  not  od- 
rtrsely  Affect  wages  and  working  conditions 
alU.S.  citizens  similarly  employed.  The  pro- 
raion  is  applicable  to  immigrants  from  the 
.Vcstern  Hemisphere,  other  than  immediate 
.TlatlvcE.  nonpreference  immigrants,  and 
isoec  prefernnce  immigrants  who  seek  en- 
inace  into  tlie  United  States  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  guinful  employment,  whether  in 
iMinlskillcd  or  skilled  category  or  as  a  mcm- 
:«r  of  the  professions,  arts,  or  sciences.  The 
YTtlfication  must  be  obtained  in  individual 
Mti  liefore  a  visa  may  be  issued  to  the  In- 
•.er.dmg  immigrant. 

Taese  are  the  safeguards  which  are 
provided  so  far  as  the  working  people 
ue  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  does  not  believe  that  the 
idmisslon  of  60,000  more  immigrants  a 
vear  will  increase  the  unemployment 
problem.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  I  would  add 
:liat  only  about  45  percent  of  new  Im- 
migrants.  on  the  basis  of  past  immigia- 
:;on  experience,  would  go  into  the  work 
force.  The  remainder  would  be  con- 
amiers. 

As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNG)  has  pointed  out.  tiiose  who  would 
come  in  under  the  third  preference  would 
possess  particular  skills  which  are  needed 
:.•!  the  United  States.  They  could  fill 
;ol)s  which  today  are  not  filled  suffi- 
ciently with  ti-ained  people.  By  filling 
:liese  jobs,  these  people  will  create  more 
jobs  for  American  workers. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  the  Scn- 
itor  from  Florida.  I  do  not  believe  that 
■*'e  are  endangering  either  the  jobs  or 
Ae  livelihoods  of  American  workers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  third  question  wiiich  seems  to  dis- 
i'JTb  an  undue  number  of  my  people,  as 
reflected  in  the  correspondence  which  I 
have  received,  is  that  they  note  that  the 
immediate  members  of  a  family  joining  a 
former  immigrant  to  the  United  States 
sre  not  included  in  the  quota. 

I  bellove  that  applies  to  the  spouses 
md  children,  and  the  father  and  the 
mother,  and  may  even  go  further;  but 
certainly  a  sizable  number  of  the  im- 
mediate family  are  not  included  in  the 
quota. 

Wa-s  there  any  reason  for  their  beiiig 
excluded  from  the  quota? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mas.'^achusetts.  It 
li  based  upon  the  fundamental  belief  that 
-1  our  immigration  policy  we  should  put 
ihigh  premium  on  keeping  families  to- 
cher. We  feel  that  if  an  individual  is 
MiBciently  qunllfied  to  meet  the  other 
criteria,  cilteria  which  have  been  detailed 
'!!  the  bill,  he  should  not  be  sepai-ated 
i'om  his  family,  a  condition  which  exists 
•^xlay  under  the  present  McCarran- 
Wiilter  Act. 

_  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mcurity  and  Consular  Affairs,  which 
■i^ts.  under  the  second  preference,  the 
'.umber  of  people,  going  into  the  thou- 
>Mds.  who  have  family  relationships  and 
»re  separated  from  their  families.  We 
J»Iieve  tliat  preference  ought  to  be  given 
-'5  them,  and  that  they  should  be  per- 
siitted  to  come  into  the  country. 
,  We  have  estimated,  as  the  Senator 
'."ffln  Florida  has  accurately  determined, 
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that  tiie  number  would  be  between  50.000 
60.000.  They  are  included  in  the  over- 
all figure,  which,  as  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated, is  about  330,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fourth  question 
I  wish  to  ask — and  I  think  I  know  tlie 
ansv.er — is  this:  Is  any  distinction  made 
between  tlie  meftibers  of  families  of  im- 
migrants already  in  tlie  United  States 
and  those  who  would  come  in  as  new  im- 
migrants? Would  they  be  included  in 
tlie  quota  or  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
High  preference  would  be  given  to  un- 
manled  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. The  first  category  is  unmarried 
brothers  and  sisters  of  aliens.  Then  the 
preference  goes  to  professional  groups, 
which  is  the  third  preference.  The 
fourth  relates  to  married  brothers  and 
sisters.  Tlie  fifth  preference  is  to 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  close  family 
relationship  but  are  not  given  nonquota 
status.  Tlierefore,  a  special  nonquota 
status  is  given  to  those  who  are  memtiers 
of  families  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  clearly  understood  my  question. 
My  question  was  this:  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  relatives  of  migrants 
who  are  already  here,  whether  citizens 
or  not,  and  relatives  of  migrants  who 
will  be  coming  in  under  the  bill,  as  to 
their  being  charged  or  not  charged  to 
the  quota? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  the  bUl. 
every  person  who  comes  as  an  immigrant 
is  charged  to  the  limitation,  except  cer- 
tain relatives  of  one  who  is  already  here 
as  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  if  an 
alien  is  living  here  as  a  permanent  resi- 
dent but  has  not  yet  become  a  citizen, 
relatives  may  still  come  in  as  a  part  of 
the  quota.  Persons  who  come  in  out- 
side the  limitations  are  tliose  who  are 
relatives  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Relatives  of  aliens  would  come  in  under 
a  lower  preference. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  bill,  the  only 
persons  who  could  come  in  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  outside  the  lim- 
itation of  170,000,  aie  children,  spouses, 
and  parents  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  further  limitation 
that  parents  must  be  the  parents  of  a 
citizen  who  is  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tlien  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  charging  to  tlie  quota  or 
not  charging  to  the  quota  as  between 
immigrants  already  in  the  United  States 
.seeking  to  bring  their  relatives  in.  and 
those  who  seek  to  bring  them  in  with 
them  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  making  a  good  point.  His 
question  may  be  mi.':understood.  His 
question  is  this,  as  I  understand:  It  a 
person  who  comes  into  the  United  States 
let  us  say,  in  1970,  has  relatives  abroad, 


under  what  condition  may  he  bring  the 
relatives  in?  It  is  my  tmderstanding 
that  luider  the  bill,  whoever  comes  in  in 
1970  will  have  to  come  in  under  the  over- 
all number. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Regardless  of  how 
close  the  relationship  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Regardless  of  how 
close  the  i-elationship  is.  In  other  words, 
the  exception  is  being  made  as  to  the 
people  already  in  the  United  States:  and 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  bill  there 
will  be  the  authority,  the  exemption,  in 
oi'der  to  provide  for  family  unification. 
But  beyond  that  point,  any  relatives  who 
come  in  new .  so  to  speak,  will  come  in  as 
Immlgi-ants  and  must  be  counted  among 
the  number. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  family  came 
in  under  the  new  law.  each  one  would 
count  regardless,  and  each  would  be 
charged  to  the  quota. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  the  number  not 
the  quota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND      To  the  quota 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  detest  the  word 
"quota." 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  do  not  share  that 
feeling:  but  thpy  would  be  chargeable  to 
that  limited  number  and  then  would  be 
permitted  to  come  in. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  that  is  not  the 
case  with  reference  to  some  people,  where 
the  Immigrant  is  already  here  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  bring  out. 

My  next  question  is  this:  A  great  many 
peojile  in  Florida  have  moved  there  from 
Canada,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  them. 
Many  of  them  have  come  from  Latin 
America,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts knows,  because  he  has  checked 
the  situation  in  that  State. 

We  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  Canadian  residents — many 
of  them  are  citizens  now — with  refer- 
ence to  what  they  say  would  be  the  first 
restrictions  ever  to  be  imposed  upon  im- 
migration from  Canada,  other  than  re- 
strictions of  health,  character,  and  those 
classifications.  Why  were  the  Canadians 
restricted  in  the  pending  measure? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.^etts.  The 
Canadians  are  not  restricted  as  a  nation, 
except  as  they  are  included  in  the  hemi- 
spheric quota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  result  is  exactly  the  same. 

If  there  is  a  limitation  in  part  that 
applies  to  Canada  and  the  Caribbean 
nations,  such  as  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  to  all  of  South  America, 
that  means  that  the  restriction  In  part 
applies  to  all.  The  question  is.  Why 
was  that  deemed  necessary,  consider- 
ing the  very  great  likeness  between 
the  Canadians  and  ouiselves.  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  problem  at  all  about 
assimilatiag  Canadians  into  our  com- 
munities? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
was  not  generally  in  sympathy  with  that 
amendment,  so  I  shall  ask  the  spon-sor 
of  the  amendment  to  respond. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  majority  of  the  full 
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committee  imposed  the  limitation  of 
120.000  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  be- 
cause they  ielt  that  if  this  were  to  be  a 
biU  to  abolish  discrimination,  the  bill 
ought  to  abolish  the  most  obvious  dis- 
orimiaation — that  which  provided  that 
all  tlie  people  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere could  immediately  move  into  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  any  limitation 
upon  numbers  was  concerned,  whereas 
only  170.000  could  come  In  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

We  who  favored  a  limitation  upon  im- 
migration on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
felt  that  the  limitation  should  be  placed 
now  rather  than  be  left  open  to  a  future 
Ume.  when  the  increase  in  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  might  en- 
danger employment.  In  other  words, 
we  felt  that  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  should  not  be  allowed  to 
move  en  masse  to  the  United  States, 
when  the  nations  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere could  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  disiinsuished  friend  for  answering 
that  question. 

The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  arises 
from  complaints  of  those  who  have  come 
from  Latin  America.  We  have  perhaps 
200.000  to  300.000  of  these  people  in  our 
State  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  them 
are  among  our  finest  people.  They  say 
that  they  see  no  reason  or  no  justifica- 
tion at  a  time  when  we  are  moving  ahead 
with  the  Alliance  for  Pi-ogrcss  and  are 
setting  ourselves  up  as  big  brothei-s  of 
Latin  America,  in  particular,  for  a  re- 
strictive provision  relating  to  Latin 
American  immigration. 

I  should  like  to  have  this  question  an- 
swered, if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  answer  it,  as  to 
why  we  .■should,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
pose restriction. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
PresldeiU.  as  I  sMitcd.  I  am  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  that  provision.  Therefore. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  respond. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  felt  that  we  had 
reached  a  point  In  our  Nation's  history 
at  which  we  can  no  longer  have  unre- 
stricted unmigration  from  any  part  of 
the  earth.  The  figures  show  that  immi- 
gration from  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
now  in  the  neighborhood  of  140.000  or 
145.000  a  year.  It  has  been  constantly 
Increasing.  Immigration  from  South 
America  alone  has  increased  by  400  per- 
cent In-the  past  10  years.  It  is  necessary. 
If  we  are  to  have  restrictions  on  immi- 
gration, that  we  should  have  a  restriction 
on  immigration  from  all  areas  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  invite 
all  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  come  into  the  United  States  Immedi- 
ately. This  defect  was  the  result  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  placing  no  limita- 
tion upon  immigration  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  majority  of  the  subcommittee  and  a 
majority  of  the  full  committee  felt  that 
we  ought  to  place  a  Umitation  upon  im- 
migration from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
at  this  lime  before  the  problem  became 
as  acute  as  that  which  existed  in  immi- 
gration from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  in 
1920,  when  we  received  approximately 


1.500.000   immigrants   in   an   18-month 
period. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  If  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  result  of 
that  limitation  would  be  to  place  an 
immediate sieduction  on  the  number  of 
possible  immigrants  from  Canada  and 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemtsphere, 
which  limitation  would  come  to  a  head  In 
about  3  years. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  not  take  effect 
until  July  1.  1963.  There  would  be  a 
period  of  adjustment,  and  the  number 
fixed  would  be  approximately  the  nimi- 
ber  that  comes  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLL.AND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  last  question  which  has  been  posed 
by  a  good  many  people  is.  Why  for  the 
first  lime,  are  the  emerging  nations  of 
Africa  to  be  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  are  our  mother  countries,  Britain. 
Germany,  the  Scandinavian  nations, 
France,  the  Mediterranean  nations,  and 
the  other  nations  from  which  most  Amer- 
icans have  come? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
They  are  sovereign  nations.  They  are 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  feels 
that  we  have  not  learned  anything  at 
all  about  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  fiom  the  racial  admixtures  in  our 
counti-y.  and,  to  the  contrary,  we  are 
going  to  open  the  immigration  doors 
equally  to  the  African  nations  in  the 
same  way  that  we  opened  the  immigra- 
tion doors  to  the  Western  European  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  is  correct  if  he  is  suggesting 
that  we  are  going  to  accept  immigrants, 
regardless  of  whether  they  come  from 
Africa  or  any  other  countrj-  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  can  contribute  to  the  United 
States,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  their 
origin  or  the  origin  of  their  parents. 

If  the  question  of  the  Senator  is  wheth- 
er we  are  including  the  countries  of  Afri- 
ca on  the  same  basis  as  other  nations,  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  the  countries  of 
Africa  are  so  included. 

The  individuals  from  African  nations 
who  apply  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  will  be  considered  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  individuals  coming  from 
Great  Britain.  France.  Ireland,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  or  any  other  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  interpret 
that  statement,  the  African  nations 
would  be  placed  on  exactly  an  equal  sta- 
tus with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Tlie  Senator  has  stated  that  accurately. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  I  believe 
the  answer  to  that  last  question  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  do 
not  entertain  the  same  sound  views  on 
Immigration  that  I  do.  They  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  we  should  continue  in  exist- 


ence the  national  origins  quota  system 
of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
soi-ry  that  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
not  been  able  to  prevail  in  the  commit- 
tee, of  which  he  is  a  most  able  member 
I  fully  agree  that  the  last  answer  in 
particular  demonstrates  a  situation 
which  I  do  not  believe  is  in  accord  with 
the  experience  which  we  are  having  in 
this  country  and  which,  to  the  contrary, 
runs  in  the  face  of  the  most  unpleasant 
domestic  experience  which  we  have  ever 
had,  at  least  within  my  lifetime,  in  tlie 
United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  an- 
swer that  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  did  not  entertain  my  own 
sound  view-s  on  this  subject.  Tills  pro- 
vision was  placed  in  the  bill  because  a 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  and  n 
majority  of  the  full  committee  felt  that 
all  the  nations  on  earth — that  is,  all  ths 
nations  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere- 
should  be  placed  In  a  position  of  equalitj- 
in  respect  to  the  privilege  of  immigrat- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetti 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  stated  his  position  and  his 
reservations  about  the  elimination  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system.  However. 
I  should  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  received  the  ovei-whelming  .'^uppon 
of  the  members  of  the  full  committ«, 
with  some  notable  exceptions. 

We  would  not  be  assuming  our  full 
responsibility  under  this  particular  bill. 
nor  would  we  be  acWeving  the  aims  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  measure  and  the  -Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  imless  we  clcarlv 
provided  that  our  policy  on  any  isTimi- 
gration  bill  would  be  based  upon  the 
Individuals  Involved  and  not  upon  the 
country  from  which  they  came. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  laud- 
able aspects  of  the  entire  bill  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  racist  factor.  We  have 
eliminated  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle 
which  was  based  solely  on  the  basis  o! 
origin.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  19K 
and  oppose  this  legislation  after  lookte 
at  our  present  legislation  which  contain 
the  crude  Asla-Paciflc  triangle  whlct 
provides  "If  51  percent  of.  your  bloc^ 
can  be  traced  to  that  area  of  the  world, 
you  will  be  chargeable  to  that  area  re- 
gardless of  your  birth." 

This  is  the  very  basic  root  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  am  delighted  to  be  asked  that 
question  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
It  is  my  interpretation,  and  I  bclien 
the  interpretation  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  those 
who  have  read  the  proposed  legislation 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  ellminaif 
all  references  to  race  considerations 
After  we  pass  this  bill— and  it  will  be 
passed — we  shall  consider  Individuals  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  merit  and  not  con- 
sider them  solely  upon  the  basis  of  which 
country  they  come  from  or  the  basis  o. 
their  last  name  or  on  the  basis  of  thel- 
religion,  or  the  color  of  their  skin.  ^ 
As  many  Senators  have  pointed  ou. 
this  is  a  historic  occasion.  The  bill  «f 
will  pass  today  will  be  considered,  In  «» 
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light  of  history,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant accomplishments  of  this  Con- 
iress. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  drawing  of 
distinctions  among  immigrants  on  the 
ligsis  of  nationality  was  a  popular  con- 
cept. But  we  have  learned  something 
since  the  1920's.  We  have  learned  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  people  who 
participate  in  the  life  of  our  Nation.  The 
refugee  scientists  who  fled  Nazi  Germany 
taught  us  this.  The  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans who  fought  and  died  in  our  Armed 
Forces  taught  us  this,  and  the  400  or  more 
aliens  currently  fighting  in  Vietnam  are 
continuing  this  fine  tradition.  The  dis- 
placed persons  who  have  become  our 
community  leaders  reinforce  this  point 
•sch  day.  And  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  who  have  come  here 
in  recent  years,  who  have  prospered  and 
become  good  Americans  and  who  have 
strengthened  our  economy  is  the  final 
proof.  Today  we  are  going  to  vote  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  from  them. 

And  I  think  it  Is  extremely  appropriate 
•ihat  this  action  is  taken  this  year.  It  is 
a  natural  and  logical  extension  of  the 
increasing  quality  that  we  are  bringing 
to  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Tills 
IS  the  year  we  have  assured  the  equal 
right  to  vote.  This  is  the  year  we  have 
assured  equality  in  educational  oppor- 
turjty.  This  is  the  year  we  have  elimi- 
nated discrimination  against  the  poor 
and  the  aged  and  the  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  who  are  American  citizens. 
It  is  only  appropriate  then  that  we  eliml- 
rate  this  discrimination  against  people 
Tho  want  to  be  American  citizens. 

For  if  there  is  one  guicing  principle 
to  this  bill,  it  is  that  we  are  going  to 
treat  all  men  and  women  who  want  to 
come  to  this  country  as  Individuals,  equal 
m  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  subject  to  the 
same  standards.  We  are  not  going  to 
ask  where  they  come  from  or  who  their 
.'athers  were.  We  will  only  ask,  in  the 
words  of  President  Kemiedy,  what  they 
:an  do  for  this,  their  new  country. 

Let  us  erase  forever  today  the  stereo- 
type of  the  immigrant  in  our  history. 
The  cities  of  America  no  longer  have  the 
foreign  neighborhoods,  the  cultural 
islands,  separate,  imassimilated,  a  drag 
oa  the  Nation.  They  are  gone  and 
policies  based  on  them  should  be  gone. 
The  immigrant  of  today  can  do  a  great 
deul  for  his  country  and  he  should  be 
idmitted  on  that  basis. 

This  bill  will  also  bring  cur  immigra- 
tion policy  in  line  with  the  foreign  policy 
iif  our  country. 

We  have  sent  tens  of  thousands  of 
^erican  soldiers  to  Vietnam  to  defend 
ie  people  of  that  country  because  we 
«lieve  that  as  free  people  they  are 
worthy  of  our  support.  But  if  the  finest 
citizen  of  Vietnam  wanted  to  come  and 
^'e  in  America  today,  he  would  have  to 
•ait  for  many  years. 

We  have  made  a  mighty  effort  In  the 
waited  Nations  to  end  the  dispute  be- 
*wn  Pakistan  and  India  because  we 
Wiaire  the  Indian  people  and  we  admire 
ae  Pakistani  people  and  we  want  them 
^  live  in  peace.  But  if  the  finest  citl- 
*i  of  India  or  Pakistan  wanted  to  come 
■we  to  live  in  America,  even  If  he  were 
*  doctor,  or  a  scientist  or  a  professor,  or 
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the  parent  of  an  American,  he  would  be 
told,  as  so  many  have  been  told,  that 
they  would  have  to  wait  fur  many  years. 

We  poured  bilhons  of  dollars  into  the 
reconstruction  of  countries  like  Italy  and 
Greece  because  we  believed  in  the  future 
of  those  coimtries.  But  even  their  best 
qualified  citizens  today  arc  told  that  they 
must  wait  for  many  years,  if  they  want 
to  come  and  make  a  contribution  to  this 
country. 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  show 
these  two  faces  of  our  foreign  policy? 
How  long  can  we  continue  to  say  to  the 
people  of  these  countries  "we  admire  .vou 
and  respect  you  and  we  will  help  j'ou; 
but  if  you  want  to  live  among  us.  we  will 
reject  you  "  I  say  we  can  do  this  no 
longer.  We  must  conform  our  immi- 
gration policy  to  our  policies  as  a  Nation 
and  our  principles  as  a  people. 

The  numtters  Involved  in  this  bill  are 
very  small  compared  to  the  principle 
which  it  establishes.  The  people  who  will 
be  admitted  under  it  wiU  continue  to 
adjust  to  our  country  with  the  speed  and 
dispatch  of  past  immigrants.  New  im- 
migrants will  mike  more  jobs  than  they 
will  take.  This  Wll  will  show  the  world 
that  in  this  courrtTy  'by  giving  oppor- 
tunity to  some,  we  dq'  not  take  it  away 
from  others,  but  expand  it  for  all. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  bill  goes 
to  the  very  central  ideals  of  our  country. 
If  there  Is  one  principal  characteristic 
that  has  distinguished  us  throughout  our 
history  it  is  that  we  are  the  land  of  op- 
portunity. Our  streets  may  not  be  paved 
with  gold,  but  they  are  paved  with  the 
promise  that  men  and  women  who  live 
here — even  strangers  and  new  new- 
comers—can rise  as  fast,  as  far  as  their 
skills  will  allow — no  matter  what  their 
name  Is.  no  matter  what  their  color  is. 
no  matter  what  their  place  of  birth.  We 
have  never  fully  achieved  this  ideal. 
But  by  striving  to  approach  it.  we  re- 
affirm the  principles  of  our  country. 
Where  we  depart  from  it  we  reject  those 
principles.  Today  we  have  a  chtjice  to 
reaffirm  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  clear  an- 
swer. I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  many  people  from  my  State  who 
have  complained  to  me  about  this  mat- 
ter are  correctly  Informed.  As  I  under- 
stand it  now,  all  nations  on  earth,  in- 
cluding our  mother  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  including  the  emerging  nations 
of  Africa.  Including  the  subcontinent, 
including  the  oriental  nations.  Including 
Latin  America,  and  including  Canada, 
are  placed  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
because  they  are  nations,  and  their  peo- 
ple would  be  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
in  hoping  to  come  into  our  country  as 
immigrants  to  join  our  own  population. 

I  believe  that  there  could  not  be  a 
clearer  statement  of  that  fact  than  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator.  WhUe 
he  has  made  it  with  considerable  fer- 
vor. I  can  understand  that,  and  I  believe 
the  Record  should  show  what  has  been 
brought  out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  what  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  do  has  been  brought  out 
in  the  Record  heretofore.  We  are  being 
asked  to  forget  about  origin,  to  forget 
about  the  percentage  of  people  who  are 


now  here  as  our  nationals  and  who  are 
being  assimilated  m  the  bloodstream  of 
America,  to  forget  at)out  the  racial  diffi- 
culties through  which  we  have  passed, 
not  only  during  the  recent  clash  between 
the  people  of  the  white  and  the  black 
races,  but  also  during  World  War  11  in 
the  other  field,  as  between  the  white  race 
and  the  yellow  race.  We  are  being  asked 
to  forget  about  any  question  of  that 
kind.  Certainly  I  shall  not  find  fault 
with  anybody  who  has  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. I  do  not  question  the  good  con- 
science of  anybody  who  has  come  to  that 
conclusion.  However,  insofar  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  the  complete  right  as 
a  nation  to  safeguard  ourselves  and  our 
own  traditions  and  our  own  people. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Is  concerned,  he  will  never  vote  for  a  bUl 
which  would  place  all  the  nations  on 
earth  and  the  people  from  all  those  na- 
tions on  exactly  an  equal  status  as  to 
admission  to  citizenship  in  our  country 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  I  heard 
the  Senator  refer  to  the  countries  of  our 
origin — our  mother  nations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Yes 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  Senator  agree  that  there  are  many 
citizens  in  the  United  Slates — and  they 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States— whose 
mother  country  or  countr>'  of  origin  was 
one  of  the  countries  of  Africa,  and  that 
they  also  have  a  right  to  be  here,  as  much 
as  somebody  who  came  from  one  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  understands  that  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  citizenship  of  our  Nation 
now  have  African  origin.  The  Senator 
from  Florida,  after  having  talked  with  a 
great  many  people  of  that  origin,  has  not 
been  able  to  find  many  of  them  who  have 
the  slighte.=;i  idea  as  to  what  tribe  or  na- 
tion or  area  or  geographic  region  their 
people  came  from.  It  is  not  at  all  a  com- 
parable situation  to  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
knows  perfectly  well  where  his  people 
came  from — Ireland — or  to  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  knows  per- 
fectly well  where  his  people  came  from. 
Germany  and  England,  or  to  the  situa- 
tions of  most  of  us.  or  I  suppose  every 
one  of  us. 

I  see  on  the  floor  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Washington  IMr.  Magnv:- 
son]  whom  we  all  love  so  deeply,  whose 
ancestry  does  not  have  to  bt?  announced, 
because  he  so  clearly  comes  from  won- 
derful Scandinavian  stock.  I  see  other 
Senators  who  are  very  proud  to  be  able 
to  tell  where  they  came  from.  I  am 
looking  at  a  former  Governor  from 
Maine,  with  whom  I  talked  just  the  other 
day.  who  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his 
background;  I  believe  his  people  came 
from  Poland.  He  is  a  fine  representative 
of  that  country. 

We  are  all  linked  to  the  countries 
which  gave  our  parents  or  our  ancestors 
birth.  But  the  same  situation  does  not 
obtaiii  at  all.  1  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  with  the  people  of  whom  I  speak. 
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I  know  a  great  many  people  of  the  col- 
ored race,  and  I  suspect  I  have  more 
friends  among  that  race  than  the  Sena- 
tor would  believe.  I  have  yet  to  find  one. 
In  recent  years,  who  has  been  able  to 
sive  me  much  information  on  the  sub- 
ject which  I  am  discussing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
a-'k  the  Senator  from  Florida  a  question? 
Perhaps  he  could  suggest  to  the  Senate 
why  It  is  that  those  who  came  from 
Africa  are  unable  to  say  where  they  came 
from. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  They  did  not  come  as 
immigrants;  let  us  put  it  that  way.  They 
were  generally  brought  In  on  ships  that 
were  based  In  England,  which  brought 
In  slaves  to  the  Southland  or  elsewhere ; 
and.  of  course,  there  was  no  way  to  check 
that  situation  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  them.  I  am  only  stating  what  is 
the  fact,  that  those  good  people  have  no 
nationality  now.  no  race  to  look  to.  and 
no  home  country  to  look  to  except  the 
United  States,  whereas  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  a  mother 
country  to  which  he  can  look,  as  I  think 
every  Senator  present  has. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  fMr.  P.4Store1. 
a  very  great  Italian-American,  who  has 
been  Governor  ot  his  great  Stale.  Each 
of  us  has  that  sort  of  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point:" 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  .shall  be  happy  to 
yield  in  a  minute,  but  just  now  I  am 
engaged  in  a  discussion  with  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEI^NEDY  of  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  correct  that  my  family  and 
my  brothers,  who  are  now  ser\ing  in 
Government,  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  family  originally  came  from  Ireland. 
•Mr.  HOLLAND  Is  the  Senator  not 
proud  of  that  fact? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
, finish? 

j    Mr.  HOLLAND     Is  the  Senator  proud 
tof  that  fact? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  May  I 
flni.sh? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  say  he  is  proud  of  that  fact. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  the 
Senator  will  let  me  finish,  I  think  he  will 
find  that  I  am. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  All  right. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
very  pleased  and  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  family  came  from  Ireland.  I  think 
some  of  the  people  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed to  us.  whose  mother  coimtrles 
are  the  Scandinavian  countries  or  per- 
haps Ireland  or  England  or  some  other 
countries,  were  responsible  for  bringing 
the  people  from  Africa  to  the  United 
States  in  the  first  place,  as  slaves.  So 
when  the  Senator  says,  after  we  have 
performed  that  kind  of  unforgivable  act. 
that  we  should  penalize  them  because 
they  do  not  know  where  they  came  from. 
nor  -where  in  Africa  their  grandfather 
was  born,  as  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
know,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  suggest  such  a  phi- 
losophy, and  that  is  why  I  rise,  in  the 
back  row  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  speak. 

As   the   Senator   from   Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]   has  said,  we  are  past 


that  period  in  the  historv-  of  the  United 
States  when  we  Judge  a  person  by  his  last 
name  or  his  place  of  birth  or  where  his 
grandfather  or  grandmother  came  from, 
or  how  much  money  he  has  or  what  clubs 
he  belongs  to.  I  hope  we  shall  start 
anew,  to  Judge  people  on  what  their 
merit  is.  on  what  they  can  contribute  to 
the  country,  on  what  they  can  contribute 
to  their  communities,  on  what  they  can 
contribute  to  their  families.  That  is  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Immigration 
bill,  and  that  that  was  the  whole  phil- 
osophy of  the  civil  rights  bills  of  1963 
and  1964  and  the  voting  rights  bill  of 
1965. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  accept  that  point  of  view. 
I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  such 
a  philosophy  raised  so  blatantly  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  concerning  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  where  these 
Africans  came  from,  that  they  carmot  tell 
whether  they  came  from  the  east  coast 
or  the  west  coast,  and  that  therefore 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  come 
here  any  more. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  not  stating  a 
pliUosophy:  he  was  merely  stating  a  fact. 
Our  Negro  citizens  are  American  citizens. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  done  more 
in  his  own  State  than  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  done  in  his  recently 
adopted  State  to  see  that  Negro  citizens 
are  qualified  to  vote  and  that  they  do 
vote  He  has  done  many  other  things 
to  advance  their  status.  But  he  knows 
what  the  fact  is.  They  cannot  tell 
where  they  came  from,  and  they  are  not 
interested  in  going  back  anywhere,  to  a 
home  State  or  a  mother  country,  as  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  York,  of 
course,  takes  pride  in  going  back  to  a 
particular  area  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That 
does  not  make  me  any  better  person. 
Mr.  HOLL-iVNO.  Certainly  not. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  The 
fact  that  I  might  know  I  came  from  Ire- 
lajid  does  not  make  me  any  better  than  a 
Negro. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mav  not  be,  but  I  shall  let  him 
be  the  .judge  of  that.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  stating  what  is  a  fact,  namely, 
that  the  bill,  as  it  is  now  disclosed  ton  the 
floor,  assumes  to  open  the  door  to  piml- 
gration  to  this  country  equally  Wide  to 
people  from  all  the  countries  ,  of  the 
world,  making  no  distinction  between 
them,  except  on  the  basis  of  communism. 
I  do  not  believe  my  distinguishe<J  friend 
excluded  that,  and  that  is  an  excluded 
situation  that  I  think  we  should  ,=tate  for 
the  Record.  Except  for  that,  the  Orien- 
tal, the  African,  the  Malayan,  and  vari- 
ous other  people  from  all  paru  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  equally  accepted  for  im- 
migration into  this  country  and  for  ad- 
mission to  citizenship. 

All  I  am  calling  attention  to  is  that 
many  people  in  my  State  of  Florida  do 
not  agree  with  that  principle,  and  they 
have  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  appears  from  the  Record  that 
that  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
pending  bill  Is  based 


The  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing bUl  by  several  thousand  people  in 
Florida  who  have  written  to  me  is  rather 
fully  justified  now  by  the  answers  which 
have  been  put  in  the  Record.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  distinguished  friends  for  mak- 
ing clear  exactly  what  the  bill  means, 
exactly  what  Senators  are  asked  to  vote 
for.  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  open 
the  gates  to  all  the  people,  disregarding 
the  fact  that  our  background  is  largely 
European  and  that  we  have  gone  so  very 
far  in  the  development  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  resources,  in  giving  gifts  to  others, 
and  in  helping  all  the  races  of  the  earth, 
whereas  many  of  the  other  people  have 
not  been  able  to  show  anything  com- 
parable to  that. 

A  nation  that  does  not  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  protection  of  its  own 
richts,  to  the  protection  of  its  own  citi- 
zenship, is  a  very  unwise  nation. 

I  have  heard  it  said  on  the  floor  by 
one  of  my  friends  that  some  nations 
will  be  angry  at  us  If  we  do  not  take 
the  actions  proposed  in  the  pending  bill 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.  I  do  not 
believe  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
angry  at  Australia  because  of  its  restric- 
tive immigration  laws.  Australia  insisu 
not  only  on  selected  nations,  but  also  on 
selected  Individual  capacities. 

Australia  Is  to  be  admired  for  its  pro- 
tection as  it  moves  forward  to  greater 
status. 

We  shall  regret  it  If  we  take  this  step 
which  Is  different  from  anything  we  haw 
ever  done  before. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     I   am   delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  misunderstand  the  concept  o( 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.    Is  the  Senatoi 
from  Florida  saying  that  If  Nigeria  to- 
morrow were  able  to  produce  a  scientist 
who  could  find  a  way  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  get  to  the  moon  beforf 
the  Russians  did,  he  should  be  excluded 
because  he  was  black?    Would  the  Sen- 
ator do  that,  because  he  was  black? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Certainly  not. 
Mr.   PASTORE.     Well,   that   is   whB! 
the  pending  bill  in  effect  would  be  dotal 
The  bill  Is  saying,  in  effect,  that  it  doe 
not  make  any  difference  where  one  comes 
from,  that  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence what  the  color  of  one's  skin  migf-'- 
be.  if  he  can  add  to  the  glory  of  Americ* 
he  will  be  welcome  to  come  Into  tie 
country.    That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here,  but  the  Senator  is  saying  tK 
manv  people  hi  Florida  object  to  anyoK 
coming  in  if  he  is  black,  no  matter  ho» 
smart,  no  matter  what  his  contributiot 
can  be.  that  because  he  is  biack  he  can- 
not come  in. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  is  that  what  we  ur- 
derstand  to  be  Americanism? 

Mr.  HOLLAND     Mr.  President.  ^Sc 
has  the  floor? 

Mr     PASTORE.     The   Senator   fros 
Florida  has  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.IW- 
SELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floa 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  chs: 
Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senate' 
from  Rhode  Island  that  I  do  not  have  s 
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tie  reminded  what  Americanism  Is.  I 
have  fought  on  foreign  soil,  and  In  for- 
eign skies  for  this  Nation.  I  know  what 
it  IS  to  be  shot  down  in  combat.  I  won- 
der whether  my  distinguished  friend 
Irom  Rhode  Island  has  had  any  such 
experience? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that.  1  ap- 
preciate that.  I  applaud  it.  But  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  made  the  point 
that  we  have  to  look  to  the  mother  ooun- 
oy  because  Negroes  cannot  look  back  to 
their  tribes,  or  wherever  they  came  from, 
because,  of  course,  their  ancestors  came 
10  America  as  slaves.  Tlie  Senator  Is 
making  the  point  that  it  is  not  good  for 
the  development  of  America,  that  if  we 
allow  Negroes  to  come  into  this  countrj-, 
as  Negroes,  under  the  standaids  of  the 
pending  bill,  it  would  mean  that  they 
would  have  to  prove  that  they  can  make 
i  contribution  to  America.  But  because 
he  is  black,  many  people  in  Florida  do 
not  like  the  idea.  That  is  the  substance 
of  the  argument  being  made  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment  by  the  Senator 
!rom  Florida.  I  carmot  accept  that  as  a 
good  American  argument. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  my 
enthusiastic  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
a  no  judge  as  to  what  a  good  American 
argument  is.  In  the  second  place,  let  me 
say  that  my  position  is  in  no  sense 
aeain.'rt  the  admission  of  anyone  from 
anywhere.  My  objection  is  to  taking  a 
position  under  which  we  open  our  doors 
equally  wide  to  all  the  people  o.i  the  face 
of  the  eaith.  when  we  know  perfectly  well 
where  the  roots  of  our  own  background 
lie,  where  our  own  traditions  came  from, 
ibere  our  own  Inspiration  comes  from, 
ind  where  our  progress  is  based.  We 
inow  perfectly  well  where  we  can  gain 
people  who  will  add  instead  of  subtract 
(rom  our  opportunity  to  move  forward. 

So  far  as  the  admission  of  individuals 
of  great  skill  is  concerned,  we  found  no 
diSculty  at  all  with  that  at  any  time. 
The  provisions  of  the  present  law,  for 
that  matter,  have  permitted  just  that 
Wild  of  operation.  I  certainly  would 
rtsh  to  have  that  kind  of  operation  per- 
oltted  in  the  future. 

What  I  object  to  is  imposing  no  limi- 
tations, insofar  as  areas  of  the  earth  are 
concerned,  but  saying  that  we  are  throw- 
in?  the  doors  open  and  equally  invitine 
people  from  the  Orient,  from  the  islands 
ot  the  Pacific,  from  the  subcontinent  of 
Asia,  from  the  Near  East,  from  all  of 
Urica,  all  of  Europe,  and  all  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  on  exactly  the 
same  basis.  I  am  inviting  attention  to 
*e  fact  that  this  is  a  complete  and  rad- 
ical departure  from  what  has  always 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  sound  prin- 
ciples of  immigration. 

That  is  the  only  point  to  which  I  in- 
lt«  attention.  I  am  thoroughly  within 
^  rights  in  doing  so.  The  people  of  my 
State  are  very  much  concerned  about 
lliis  matter.  My  mail  also  indicates  that 
"ot  only  my  people  but  a  great  many 
I'wple  from  many  other  States  are  deeply 
concerned  about  it. 

_  I  might  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
'fom  Rhode  Island,  who  has  talked  about 
■toericanism.  that  highly  patriotic  bodies 
such  as  veterans'  groups  have  gone  on 
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record  as  being  decidedly  against  this 
radical  change  in  our  system  of  immigra- 
tion. I  LnWte  attention  to  that.  I  have 
no  objection  to  any  Senator  voting  his 
convictions,  and  I  hope  Uiat  every  Sen- 
ator will  vote  his  convictions — whatever 
they  may  be. 

I  hope  the  Senators  wlU  be  represent- 
ing their  constituents  when  they  vote  on 
the  bin.  I  shall  be  trying  to  do  just  that. 
I  believe  that  Is  what  the  fundamental 
objective  and  requirement  of  representa- 
tive government  should  be. 

I  am  trying  to  say  clearly,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  question  about  it,  that  by 
the  questions  raised  by  many  people  In 
Florida,  I  could  not  vote  for  this  radical 
departure  in  our  immigration  policy— 
and  I  shall  not  do  so. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
as  he  speaks  for  his  constituents  and 
their  views  on  liberalizing  our  immigra- 
tion policies.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
feel  compelled  to  speak  out  for  some  of 
my  constituents  in  Wyoming,  namely, 
the  more  than  4,000  American  Indians 
that  live  in  my  State.  Through  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian,  there  is  not  a  memtier  of 
this  body  that  is  not  an  Immigrant :  and 
it  ill  behooves  any  of  us  inmiigrants  to 
look  down  our  noses  at  others  who  would 
seek  but  to  do  what  our  forefathers 
did — find  a  new  opportunity  in  a  new 
world. 

Save  for  the  voice  of  the  Red  Man  in 
our  coimtrj'.  no  other  voices  raised 
against  Immigrants  should  be  heeded  or 
can  speak  with  naught  but  111  grace. 

My  ancestors  came  from  Western 
Europe.  I  believe  that  we  shotild  set  a 
policy  which  will  exemplify  the  kind  of 
thing  we  should  hold  out  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Scientists  have  shrunk  the  world. 
Man's  genius  has  so  shriveled  distance 
and  time  that  we  are.  literally,  sitting 
In  each  other's  lap. 

It  is  time  that  as  Americans  we  realize 
that  we  have  little  right,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  slam  closed  the  door,  once  we 
ourselves  get  In  the  "club." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  remember, 
during  the  Second».JVorld  yfar.  what  was 
the  most  highly  decufated/'U.S.  unit  as  a 
group?  ~^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  heard  that  the 
unit  most  decorated  was  the  one  in  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE]  served  so  well  and  so  valiantly. 
It  was.  perhaps,  the  most  highly  deco- 
rated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  aware  that  the 
men  who  made  up  that  unit  could  be  de- 
scribed as  orientals — that  they  were  of 
Japanese  origin? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly— I  know 
that. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senatoi-  from  Florida  is  aware  of  the 
great  contribution  which  they  made  to 
victory  by  the  United  Stjites? 

Mr  HOLLANT)  I  know  that  jjerfectly 
well  I  have  frequently  expressed,  pub- 
licly and  prixately.  my  great  alTection  for 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNotJYEl.  I  was  the  first  southerner  to 
sign  a  bill  for  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I 
also  had  the  honor  to  be  Inrited  to  come 
out  to  Hawaii  for  its  statehood  celebra- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  of  Hawaii  as  our  50th 
State  I  have  no  disposition  at  all  to 
inveigh  against  anyone  there.  I  merely 
state  that  when  we  open  our  doors  wide 
to  all  the  oriental  nations  of  this  earth. 
W'ith  some  700  to  800  million  in  1 
country  alone,  and  with  countless  other 
millions  in  other  nations,  and  when 
we  offer  to  admit  them  on  terms  of  exact 
equality  with  people  from  our  own  fore- 
father nations,  we  are  making  a  radical 
departure  of  which  I  cannot,  and  do  not 
approve.     That  i.s  the  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  talks  about  opening  the  doors 
wide.  The  doors  are  open  only  to  those 
who  can  make  a  contribution.  The  fact 
that  someone  came  from  Japan  or  China 
originally,  the  fact  that  someone  comes 
from  Italy,  Poland,  or  Nigeria,  makes  no 
difl'erence.  They  are  all  going  to  be 
considered  equally  as  to  whether  they 
are  going  to  be  accepted  into  the  United 
States  The  person  who  comes  from 
Japan  can  make  quite  as  much  of  a  con- 
tribution as  anyone  who  comes  from  Eu- 
rope, and  I  do  not  beheve  that  he  should 
be  excluded  merely  because  he  is  Japa- 
nese. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  have  considerable 
familiarity  with  that  subject.  Not  only 
did  I  take  the  position  I  did  with  refer- 
ence to  Hawaii,  but  I  had  a  classmate  at 
the  university  who  was  a  Chinese  immi- 
grant to  this  coiuitry  in  the  old  days. 
I  saw  him  in  later  years,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  him  when  I  went  out  to  San 
Francisco.  His  chief  claim  to  fame  as 
an  American  was  that  he  had  been  fore- 
man of  the  jury  which  had  convicted 
Harr>'  Bridges  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  a  great 
deal  of  appreciation  for  a  great  many 
of  our  people  who  have  come  from  other 
places,  but  he  does  not  want  to  see — 
and  this  Is  what  it  amounts  to — this 
fruit  basket  turned  over  by  having  the 
whole  world  Invited  on  the  same  basis 
to  come  to  our  land,  which  is  the  place 
where  almost  everyone  else  on  earth 
wants  to  come,  because  the  Senator  from 
Florida  can  see  the  most  dire  conse- 
quences as  a  result  of  that  policy.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  agrees  with  the 
expressions  with  respect  to  many  people 
who  are  here.  We  have  many  people 
whose  ancestors  were  Irish.  We  have 
many  whose  ancestors  were  Polish.  We 
have  many  whose  ancestors  w^ere  Italian. 
We  have  many  whose  ancestors  were 
Greek.  We  are  proud  and  happy  to 
have  them.  I  believe  this  bill  Is  a  radi- 
cal change  in  our  whole  immigration 
policy.  It  is  unjustified,  and  I  am  only 
saying  that  I  cannot  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
Senator  from   Florida,  I  entertain  the 
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opinion  that  the  national  origins  quota 
system  is  a  wise  fonnula  on  which  to 
base  our  immigration  law.  Instead  of  its 
being  founded  upon  prejudice,  it  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  we 
should  welcome  to  this  country  for 
permanent  residence  and  eventual  citi- 
zenship lirmiigrants  with  cultural  back- 
grounds similar  to  those  of  people  already 
here,  because  such  immigrants  could  be 
most  readily  assimilated  into  our  popu- 
lation and  into  our  life. 

As  Senator  McCarran  said,  the  na- 
tional orisins  quota  s.vstem  held  up  a 
mirror  to  America  and  reflected  Amer- 
ica as  we  know  it 

Mr  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  had 
to  study  this  problem  since  February. 
In  my  study  I  found  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  US  Confess  do 
not  entertain  my  conviction  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act. 
So.  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  was  confronted  by  two  pos- 
sible courses  of  action.  First.  I  could 
have  spent  my  time  and  my  energy  In 
fishtlng  a  lost  cause  for  the  preservation 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system, 
and  suffered  defeat  without  anything 
constructive.  That  was  my  first  possible 
course  of  action. 

My  second  possible  course  of  action 
was  to  recognize  the  Inevitable,  which 
was  the  abolition  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  by  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  assist  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  happened  to  be  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  to  try  to  process  the 
VPI7  best  immigration  bill  we  could  for 
the  United  States  under  the  circum- 
.^tauces.  at  a  time  when  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  was  eoine  to  abolish  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  which  I 
cherish,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

1  believe  I  can  truthfully  say.  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  that,  in  my 
juttgment.  it  has  brought  to  the  Senate 
a  good  immigration  bill  The  bill  does 
not  open  the  doors  for  the  admission  of 
all  the  people  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  specifically  restricts  immigra- 
tion to  three  groups  of  people  It  ex- 
tends the  privilege  of  immigration  to 
America  to  the  relatives  of  American 
ctti2ens  already  here,  people  who  possess 
not  only  residence  in  America,  but  the 
right  of  citizenship  in  America,  and  it 
restricts  those  relatives  to  certain  close 
relatives— not  to  cousins  who  may  be  all 
over  the  world,  but  to  certain  specified 
degrees  of  relationship. 

That  Is  the  first  group  to  which  the 
bill  grants  the  privilege  of  Immigration 
to  the  United  States. 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  near 
relatives  of  persons  who  have  already 
been  received  into  the  United  States  as 
permanent  residents  for  the  eventual 
purpose  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 


Tlie  third  group  the  bill  admits  to  the 
United  States,  from  whatever  country 
they  may  come,  Is  Immigrants  who  are 
able  to  contribute  something  to  either 
the  economic  or  cultural  advancement 
of  the  United  States  because  of  their 
skills  or  because  of  their  willingness  to 
work  in  areas  in  which  we  have  a  short 
supply  of  labor  in  the  Umted  States. 

The  bill  does  abolish  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  systems,  which  I  personally 
would  like  to  keep,  because  I  think  it  Is 
wise,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated;  but 
it  does  something  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion which  has  never  been  done  before. 
It  puts  a  linxitation  on  all  immigration 
we  receive  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  by  so  doing  extends  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  the  same  policy 
which  we  have  extended  to  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere 

The  bill  does  one  thing  which  I  per- 
sonally would  not  have  done  if  I  had  had 
a  majority,  and  that  is  to  abolish  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  of  the 
Walter-McCarran  Act.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  the  bill  is  a  good  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  restrict  our  immigration  while 
extending  the  privilege  of  immigration 
to  all  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How- 
ever. I  emphasize  that  it  Is  designed  to 
restrict  immigration  to  near  relatives  of 
those  who  are  already  in  the  United 
States  either  as  citizens  or  as  immigrants 
who  have  been  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  and  eventual  citizenship,  and 
to  those  persons  who  have  something  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  and  cultural 
development  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  can  say  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  regret  the  bill  does  abolish, 
instead  of  retain,  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  in  my  honest  judgment  It 
is  a  good  measure.  The  bill  should  pro- 
tect America  and  contribute  substantially 
to  the  future  development  of  our  country. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  McGee]  has  left  the 
Chamber.  I  started  to  say,  Ln  jesting 
guise,  although  It  is  not  that — it  Is  the 
truth,  that  I  cannot  take  too  much  pride 
In  the  way  our  first  Immigrants  acted  In 
this  country.  A  great  historian  said  that 
the  first  thing  the  first  Immigrants  did 
when  they  got  to  America  was  to  fall  on 
their  knees,  and  the  next  thing  was  to 
fall  on  the  aborigines.  So  for  that 
reason  I  do  not  take  any  great  pride  as  an 
American  in  the  conduct  of  our  early  im- 
migrants to  this  coiintry  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  comment  that  I  rise  to 
make  becau.se  my  presence  in  the  Senate 
may  be  an  excellent  argument  for  the 
point  that  perhaps  the  national  origins 
quota  system  should  have  been  in  effect 
when  my  father  came  to  this  country. 
I  believe  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  If  It 
had  been  in  effect  at  that  time  his  pros- 
pects for  entering  this  counti^y  would 
have  been  substantially  reduced  to  the 
point  where  he  might  not  have  entered 
It.  I  might  not  have  been  bom  here. 
might  not  have  become  Governor  of  my 
State,  and  might  liot  have  become  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

So  my  entire  lite  Ls  testimony  to  my 
conviction  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  the  right  one. 


I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time  In 
the  first  century  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, or  at  any  time  prior  to  that,  Im- 
migration  into  this  country  was  iri  ac- 
cordance with  any  fixed  relationship  of 
numbers  as  between  peoples  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  glol>e  or  from  different 
countries.  And  so  the  base  of  our  pop- 
ulation was  established  without  any  such 
pigeon  holes,  without  any  such  fixed 
guidelines. 

I  believe  that  what  we  should  have 
learned  from  that  experience  Is  not  that 
we  had  accidentally  found  the  magic 
formula  for  the  relationship  between 
national  backgrounds  in  this  country, 
but  rather  that,  without  any  magic 
formula,  we  have  been  able  to  bring  Into 
this  country  people  from  all  over  the 
globe,  and  that  without  exception  our 
national  experience  demonstrates  that 
each  of  them,  whatever  his  origin,  what- 
ever the  color  of  his  skin,  was  able  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  country  reflecting  his 
individual  merit. 

So  I  am  convinced,  as  I  was  when  my 
father  used  to  tell  me  of  his  own  experi- 
ence at  his  knee,  that  this  country  Ij  & 
living,  dynamic,  growing  Illustration  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  God's  children,  when 
given  the  opportunities  of  freedom,  can 
make  freedom  work,  not  only  for  their 
own  advancement,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  heard  with  in- 
terest the  remark  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  first  settlers  fell 
on  their  knees.    That  is  true. 

The  first  colonial  settlers  landed  at 
Cape  Henry  in  1607  and  fell  on  their 
knees  to  give  thanks — a  little  before 
Plymouth.  They  gave  thanks  for  their 
safe  dellverailce. 

Later  they  erected  a  cross  there,  and 
we  still  have  a  cross  there,  where  they 
gave  thanks  for  their  deliverance. 

They  did  not  fall  on  the  aborigines. 
The  aborigines  fell  on  them.  The  abo- 
rigines murdered  my  ancestor  there  in 
1622,  and  he  had  not  bothered  them  at 
all. 

The  distinguished  Senator  made  this 
bill  better  by  his  amendment.  He  sa.vs 
he  will  now  cooperate  with  the  In- 
evitable. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  inevitable  be- 
cause I  still  believe  In  two  principles. 
First,  we  were  wise  in  adopting  the  orig- 
inal plan  to  have  people  of  a  like  kind 
come  in  that  could  be  absorbed.  Sec- 
ond, insofar  as  concerns  our  3  or  4  per- 
cent unemployed.  I  have  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  so-called  screening 
process;  that  we  will  only  get  the  cream 
and  the  skilled.  The  cream  and  the 
skilled  stay  at  home.  They  have  no  rea- 
son to  leave  and  are  not  coming  to  a  new 
coimtry.    We  will  not  get  that  tjpe. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  will  be  In  a 
minority,  but  I  feel  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent a  State  where  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  residents  share  my  ^■le'- 
polnt. 
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TTierefore.  I  am  not  misrepresenting 
me  Slate  when  I  say  1  shall  vote  against 
Uie  bin. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
enacted  under  a  very  different  political 
uid  moral  climate  from  that  which  pre- 
vails today,  was  established  on  the  false 
assumption  of  the  superiority  of  northern 
Europeans  over  the  other  racial,  cultural, 
and  national  categories  of  mankind. 
Though  this  doctrine  is  seldom  overtly 
sclaiowledged  by  proponents  of  the 
pre.«'nl  immigration  statutes,  this  is  the 
•najor  rationale  for  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  Inequities  in  our  current  quota 
ivsiem.  This  quota  system  was  neither 
arise  nor  equitable  when  it  was  estab- 
hite-d  in  1952,  and  it  is  completely  ana- 
chronistic in  this  year  of  1965. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Congress  have 
made  a  flnal  and  irrevocable  commitment 
w  the  principle  that  equal  opportunities 
jirnll  not  be  denied  a  citizen  of  this 
country  for  reasons  of  race,  color  or  na- 
•jonal  origin.  The  actions  of  this  Con- 
cress  and  the  actions  of  the  prior  88Ui 
Congress  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
^ents  and  Individual  capabilities  of  a 
person  are  not  determined  or  limited  by 
iiis  national  or  racial  origins.  The  pend- 
ing measure.  H.R.  2580  extends  this  prin- 
ciple, and  rightly  so,  to  individuals  of 
lU  races  and  nationalities  in  their  oppor- 
mnity  to  become  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  an  evident 
contradiction  for  this  Congress,  which 
has  enacted  the  most  effective  civil  and 
toting  rights  legislation  since  the  Re- 
construction era,  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent Immigration  quota  system  and  there- 
by deny  the  validity  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples  we   have   previously   enunciated. 

The  present  quota  system,  which 
TOUld  within  3  years  be  eliminated  by  en- 
actment of  H.R.  2580.  Is  not  only  unwise 
and  Inequitable:  It  Is  also  shortsighted 
and  self-defeating  of  the  national  In- 
terest. The  only  criteria  which  should  be 
applied  to  Immigrants  to  this  country 
are  those  which  are  addressed  to  the 
tapablUics  and  talents  of  the  individual 
snd  not  to  the  country  of  his  origin.  For 
"ily  in  this  way  will  we  be  assured  that 
new  citizens  of  this  country  will  bring 
Potential  enrichment  to  our  society 
rather  than  mere  uniformity  with  the 
present  population  balance. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  since 
:«  adoption  in  1920,  the  national  origins 
mota  system  has  been  a  stain  on  the 
labrlc  of  American  democracy.  I  am 
proud  to  have  cosponsored  and  worked 
fur  the  adoption  of  this  bill  to  abolish 
tf.e  national  origins  quota  system  for  the 
allocation  of  immigrant  visas. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy!  has  performed  8 
™tingulshed  service  for  our  Nation  In 
wepherdlng  this  bill  through  hearings 
snd  through  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
"Id  guiding  It  to  the  point  of  final  pas- 
age. 

In  place  of  the  discriminatory  na- 
'Kwal  origins  system,  this  bill  will  sub- 
stitute a  new  system  based  on  prefer- 
wces  for  close  relatives  of  American 
opens  and  resident  aliens,  for  aliens 


5'ho 


are  members  of  the  professions,  or 


skUIed  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  to  workers 
whose  skills  are  needed  In  our  country 
and  for  certain  categories  of  refugees. 

Last  year  the  Congress  took  a  great 
step  toward  the  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination against  American  citizens 
here  at  home.  This  year  the  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  to  do  away  with 
the  last  remaining  obstacles  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  right  to  vote.  This  Im- 
migration reform  bill  is  no  less  a  civil 
rights  measure.  It  will  end  four  decades 
of  intolerance  toward  those  who  seek 
shelter  on  our  shores,  and  who,  until  they 
have  actually  sought  entrance,  have 
looked  upon  our  Nation  as  a  refuge  and 
a  haven  from  intolerance. 

The  present  national  origins  quota 
system  is  completely  Inconsistent  with 
the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity, 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded, 
and  with  oiu-  historic  tradition  prior  to 
1920.  It  is  sheer  hyprocrisy  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  uphold  an  Immigration  sys- 
tem which  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
racial  superiority, 

Mr.  President,  when  we  began  limiting 
immigration  on  the  basis  of  race  or  na- 
tional origin,  we  had  forgotten  that  the 
very  name  "America"  was  given  to  our 
continent  by  a  German  mapmaker.  Mar- 
tin Waldseemueller,  to  honor  an  Italian 
explorer,  Amerigo  Vespucci.  In  his 
tiook,  "A  Nation  of  Immigrants,"  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  reminded  us  that  the 
three  ships  that  discovered  America  fiew 
the  Spanish  flag,  sailed  under  an  Italian 
captain,  and  Included  as  members  of 
their  crew  an  Irishman,  a  Negro,  an 
EnglLshman,  and  a  Jew. 

I  could  list  some  of  the  many  contri- 
butions which  Immigrants  and  the  chil- 
dren of  immigrants  have  made  and  are 
making  to  our  society,  but  such  a  list- 
ing would  be  pointless.  For  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants, Americans  all,  are  responsible 
for  almost  all  that  our  Nation  has  ac- 
complished. In  eveiy  endeavor,  from 
the  world  of  music  to  the  world  of  art.  of 
statecraft,  of  scholarship,  of  commerce 
and  Industry,  immlgramts  and  their  chil- 
dren have  left  their  Indelible  mark  on  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  abolishes 
the  discriminatory  national  origins  quota 
system,  and  establishes  a  preference  sys- 
tem to  unite  families  and  to  expedite  the 
admission  of  skilled,  professional  men 
into  this  coimtry,  it  Is  not  a  radical  meas- 
ure. This  bill  includes  strengthened 
safeguards  to  protect  our  economy  from 
job  competition  and  from  adverse  work- 
ing standards  as  a  consequence  of  immi- 
grant workers  entering  the  job  market. 
An  intended  immigrant,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  reform  bill, 
will  have  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certification  that  his  entrance  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  American  job 
market.  There  are  no  grounds  for  ap- 
prehension that  this  bill  will  disadvan- 
tage American  workers. 

The  total  authorized  Immigrants,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions,  will 
not  exceed  355,000  per  year,  or  less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion.   Thus  this  immigration  reform  bill 


will  not  permit  more  people  to  enter  our 
country  than  our  society  and  economy 
can  absorb.  However,  instead  of  allocat- 
ing quotas  based  on  race,  available 
spaces  will  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  individual  worth,  and  the  contribution 
which  the  individual  can  make. 

My  State  of  Maryland  is  a  heterogene- 
ous one,  which  has  profited  from  the  con- 
tributions of  individuals  of  many  races 
and  nationalities.  Indeed,  Maryland 
was  founded  as  a  proprietary  colony,  im- 
der a  grant  to  Cecillus  Calvert,  Lord 
Baltimore,  to  provide  a  haven,  an  area 
where  people  could  settle,  free  from  fear 
of  religious  persecution.  Our  Articles 
of  Religious  Toleration  was  the  first  such 
declaration  adopted  in  this  hemisphere. 

But  I  do  not  support  this  bill  solely 
because  of  Mar>'land's  heritage  of  reli- 
gious toleration.  I  do  not  support  this 
bill  solely  on  account  of  the  great  con- 
tributions which  citizens  of  other  than 
northern  European  descent  have  made 
to  the  development  of  my  State.  I  sup- 
port this  bill  because  it  is  just,  and  fair, 
and  American  to  judge  a  man  by  his 
skills,  by  his  potential  contribution,  and 
not  by  Irrelevant  criteria  such  as  race, 
or  place  of  origii^ 

Let  us  adopt  this  immigration  reform 
bin.  so  that  our  laws  will  conform  to  our 
needs,  and  our  traditions,  and  our  Ideals. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  1 
strongly  support  the  immigration  reform 
bill  of  1965. 

Our  land  is  a  land  of  opportunities. 
Today  we  in  the  Senate  have  a  chance 
to  extend  these  opportunities  to  those 
who  can  make  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  American  life. 

We  can  never  have  enough  talent. 
And  we  will  gain  more  talent  when  the 
immigration  reform  bill  becomes  law. 

We  can  never  have  enough  new  ideas. 
And  we  will  have  many  more  when  the 
immigration  reform  bill  becomes  law. 

Our  present  immigration  laws  were  en- 
acted in  1924.  They  did  not  make  sense 
then,  and  they  make  even  less  sense  now 
in  today's  rapidly  changing  world.  For 
the  nationEil  origins  quota  system  asks 
only  when  a  man  was  bom.  not  what  he 
can  do.  If  he  is  lucky,  and  happens  to 
live  in  a  couiitry  with  a  large  quota,  he 
may  be  able  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  If  he  Is  unlucky,  and  happens  to 
be  from  a  country  with  a  small  quota,  his 
chances  are  slimmer,  no  matter  how 
badly  he  may  want  to  come.  This  is 
true  if  he  is  from  eastera  or  southern 
Europe,  or  from  Asia.  For  the  national 
origins  quota  discriminates  against  peo- 
ple from  nations  In  these  areas. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  does 
not  make  sense  for  another  reason.  In 
many  countries  stipulated  quotas  go  un- 
filled. For  example,  the  quota  for  Brit- 
ish subjects  is  65.000.  Yet.  only  25,000 
British  subjects  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  each  year.  Elsewhere,  people 
eagerly  await  an  opportunity  to  come. 
In  Italy.  265.000  people  have  registered 
for  admission.  But  the  quota  is  only 
5,666.  It  is  clear  that  the  prospects  for 
legal  entry  into  the  United  States  are 
small,  indeed,  for  citizens  of  a  country 
with  such  a  small  quota. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  500. 
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Our  American  tradition — our  tradi- 
tion of  opportunity — demands  that  we 
change  our  immigration  laws. 

The  requirements  of  a  nation  which  is 
reaching  for  the  Great  Society  compel  us 
to  change  our  immigration  laws. 
S.  500  will  do  this. 

The  bin  Elves  preference  to  people  with 
professional,  scientific  or  artistic  abil- 
ity— who  will  enrich  our  national  life. 
It  Elves  preference  to  families  of  Im- 
migrants who  are  already  here — reunit- 
ing relatives  separated  long  before. 

This  bill  will  finally  reopen  the  gates 
of  America  for  people  who  should  be  al- 
lowed to  come  to  our  shores.  Let  no  one 
think  we  are  displacing  U.S.  workers 
from  their  Jobs.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  certify  that  an  immigrant's  pres- 
ence here  will  have  no  effect  on  working 
conditions,  wages  or  employment. 

This  bin  must  be  passed.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  deprive  our  Nation  of 
new  talent  and  brains  Nor  can  we  con- 
tinue to  show  the  world  a  prejudicial  sys- 
tem of  admissions  to  our  shores  that  con- 
tradicts everything  this  Nation  stands 
for. 

We  have  a  proud  tradition.  Let  us 
show  we  practice  what  we  preach  by 
making  our  immigration  procedure  more 
American. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I 
support  Senate  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  2580.  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, although  I  wish  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  provision  which  would 
modify  the  cuirent  nonquota  status  of 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Impose  a  quota  of  120,00  annually,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1968. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  S.  500. 
the  original  proposal  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Natlonahty  Act,  which  Is 
similar  in  general  to  the  bill  being  con- 
sidered today 

Tiis  measure  will  provide  a  much 
needed  and  long  overdue  change  in  im- 
migration policy.  It  is  a  limited  measure, 
since  it  does  not  make  any  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  Immigrants 
who  can  enter  each  year.  Its  signifi- 
cance Ues  in  its  abolition  of  the  quota 
based  on  national  origins — a  system 
which  for  the  past  40  years  has  imposed 
a  discriminatory  procedure  based  on  the 
assumed  desirability  or  undeslrabllity  of 
certain  ethnic  and  racial  groups. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  national 
origins  system  was  ever  approved  and 
unfortimate  also  that  It  was  not  re- 
moved sooner. 

Times  have  changed  and  history  has 
moved  swiftly.  We  have  in  recent  years, 
and  again  in  this  Congress,  enacted  sig- 
nificant legL=;iation  to  safeguard  clvU  and 
human  rights  and  to  protect  the  equality 
of  aU  before  the  law.  There  have  been 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  executive 
orders  to  eliminate  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination based  on  race.  The  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  is  consistent  with  these 
measures  and  restores  to  our  Immigra- 
tion policy  the  fundamental  principle 
that  persons  are  to  be  judged  as  individ- 
uals and  not  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
ethnic  origin.  In  this  respect  H.R.  2580  is 
not  a  new  departure;  rather.  It  represents 
a  return  to  the  nondiscriminatory  policy 


which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Nation.  Many  of  the  immigrants  who 
came  to  the  United  States  In  the  19th 
century  were  Impoverished  and  un- 
skilled: others  were  religious  or  political 
refugees,  outcasts  from  their  homeland. 
They  and  their  children  proved  them- 
selves. Immigrants  have  demonstrated 
that  opportuiilty  and  individual  effort, 
rather  than  racial  or  ethnic  origin,  are 
the  essential  qualities  of  citizens. 

The  bill  has  many  other  provisions 
which  are  conunendable.  It  removes  the 
mechanical  and  rigid  procedures  which 
have  operated  to  keep  families  separated. 
It  reflects  positively  our  concern  for  the 
importance  of  the  famUy.  The  present 
laws  have  been  unworkable  as  regards 
the  problem  of  refugees,  and  the  bill  ad- 
Justs  this  situation.  The  mentally  re- 
tarded and  those  who  have  suffered 
mental  illness  wUl  be  coi^ldered  in  a 
similar  manner  to  those  who  are  classi- 
fied as  tubercular,  and  the  bill  removes 
the  total  exclusion  of  those  afflictfid  with 
epilepsy.  In  these  and  other  provisions 
the  bill  reflects  understanding  and  con- 
cern tor  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
person. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  place  a  ceiling  on  immigrants 
from  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
is  unnecessary  and  unwise.  There  is  no 
pressing  problem  of  numbers  which  re- 
quires this  limitation  and  in  any  case  the 
qualitative  controls  applying  to  all  im- 
migrants have  set  adequate  limitations 
in  the  past.  Of  course,  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  theoiy  why  we  could  not  have 
worldwide  or  hemispheric  quotas,  but 
there  are  many  reasons  based  on  tradi- 
tion why  we  should  not  Impose  a  nu- 
merical quota  by  law  on  Immigrants  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Mexico  and 
Canada  are  neighboi-s  with  whom  we 
have  thousands  of  miles  of  common  bor- 
der and  there  is  no  need  to  place  their 
citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  under  a  general  quota  lim- 
itation. All  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  share  with  us  the  settlement 
of  the  New  World  and  a  common  effort 
to  develop  free  and  independent  govern- 
ments Our  nonquota  policy  of  the  past 
was  never  intended  and  never  Interpreted 
as  dlscriminator>-  against  nations  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere:  rather,  it  was 
and  Is  a  mark  of  mutual  respect  and 
friendship  and  a  s>-mbol  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy. 

A    HISTORIC    STEP    FORWARD    FOB    AMERICA 

Mr.  WIT  J  ,T, VMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  passage  of  this  amendment  to 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
will  be  a  historic  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  toward  a  society  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  Just  as  we 
have  struggled  to  eliminate  the  barriers 
of  poverty  and  race  within  our  borders. 
now  we  are  ending  a  system  of  arbitrary 
discrimination  based  on  nationality  and 
directed  at  future  Americans.  We  are 
ending  a  futile  effort  to  preserve  an 
imaginary  America  by  arbitrary  quotas, 
a  system  which  has  never  worked  and 
has  been  honored  more  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  Since  1952  two  out 
of  three  immigranto  have  entered  this 
country   outside    of    quota    limitations. 


When  this  bill  becomes  law,  we  can  face 
the  world  honestly  and  without  hypoc- 
risy. Although  we  obviously  cannot  ac- 
cept every  person  who  wishes  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  we  can  say  that  those 
who  are  admitted  will  be  judged  by  fair 
and  humane  criteria.  The  report  of  tJie 
Judiciary  Committee  puts  it  well; 

It  Is  the  basic  objective  of  tlits  bui  to 
cHooee  fairly  among  the  applicants  for  aa- 
mission  to  this  country. 

Immigrants  will  be  admitted  on  the 
basis  of  family  relationship  and  needed 
skills;  they  will  not  be  admitted  or  de- 
nied admission  solely  because  of  an  acci- 
dent of  birth. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
this  legislation  is  to  reunite  families 
Parents  and  children  of  U.S.  citizens  or 
lawful  resident  aliens  wUl  be  given  a 
high  priority  preference  status.  This 
provision  will  end  one  of  the  ciuelest 
hardships  of  the  quota  system,  the  sepa- 
ration of  families  and  the  disruption  of 
family  life.  During  my  service  In  the 
Congress,  hundreds  of  hardship  cases 
were  brought  to  my  attention.  In  some 
instances  we  were  able  to  obtain  relief 
tiirough  the  slow  and  difficult  means  of 
a  private  bill.  But  this  procedure  could 
not  be  used  in  every  case.  There  are 
many  cases  in  my  otBce  files  now  of  men 
and  women  kept  apart  from  their  fami- 
lies. I  know  the  often  tragic  hardship 
involved  in  these  Individual  cases.  The 
cold  figures  In  tables  of  quota  numbers 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  as  my  col- 
leagues and  I  know  It  from  personal  ex- 
perience. Passage  of  this  bill  will  brins 
new  hope  and  new  happiness  to  thou- 
sands of  American  families. 

This  bill  will  not  raise  the  overall 
numbers  of  immigrants,  and  provides 
clear  protection  for  the  American  work- 
Ingman.  But  it  wiU  allow  skilled  and 
talented  men  and  women  to  enter  this 
country  on  the  basis  of  their  abUllies. 
Our  great  and  varied  culture  has  grown 
and  flourished  as  it  blended  many  na- 
tionalities and  cultiu-es  Into  our  iinique 
American  way.  This  bill  will  open  the 
doors  of  our  country  to  quality  and  to 
skill.  -SO  that  men  and  women  from  every 
part  of  the  world  who  can  make  a  real 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  Great 
Society  can  come  to  this  country  to  join 
with  us  in  building  it. 

In  sunvmation,  the  administration  biB 
will  make  it  far  more  possible  for  high- 
ly qualified  foreign  citizens  to  immigrate 
to  the  United  States,  do  away  with  ou-' 
present  discriminatory  practicesjjand  as- 
sure the  fullest  use  of  the  quota  rtjimben 
available.  In  addition,  the  refclgee  re- 
form provisions  in  the  blU  will  make  it 
easier  for  people  who  are  fleeing  fr(* 
tyranny  to  be  welcomed  to  the  United 
States  as  refugees. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  the  fine  work  ther 
have  done  on  a  difflcult  and  complex 
bill,  Our  distinguished  coUeague,  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  lias  our 
praise  and  thanks  for  his  able  manage- 
ment of  this  long-awaited  reform  of  the 
immigration  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hB 
hav-ing  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  ShaU  it  pass? 
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On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
A.VDBRSON)   is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Muler], 
Uie  Senator  from  Wyoming  Mr.  Simp- 
so.nI,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
fMr.  Miller]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
trom  Utah  (Mr.  BennkttI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
rote  'yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Pould  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
itor  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  76. 
nays  18.  as  follows: 
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AllOIt 

BATtlett 

But. 

Bub 

aiue 

Bjewster 

Burdlcli 

C&QQon 

Carlson 
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Charen 

auk 

CurtU 

Dliksen 

axW 

OomlnlclE 

sma 
Fannin 

hiibiiftht 

Gore 

OruenlDK 

EUTlA 
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TEAS — 76 

Hart 

Hartke 

HlckenJooper 

Hruftca 

Inouye 

Jaciuon 

jAVltS 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.T, 

Kuchel 

Lauscbe 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

MagnuBon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McKamara 

Motcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 


Morton 

Mosa 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pa£tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

nandolph 

Rlbicoir 

SiUtonBiall 

Smathers 

Smith 

S.vmlngton 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  N.J, 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Yarboroueh 

Toung.  N  Dttk. 

Vou.Tg  OiUo 


NAYS— 18 

Syn]  Vi.  Hayden  B\is«eU.  S.C. 

ftfra.  W  Va.  Hill  BusmU.  Ga. 

Cooper  Holland  Sparkman 

wtwn  Jordan,  N  C.  StennU 

5>stl»nd  McCleilan  Talmadge 

^poder  Rotjertson  Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING — 8 


Aoderaon 
B«?tiietc 


MUler 
Scott 


Slmp60n 

Tower 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  2,^80)  was  passed 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr  PASTORE  moved 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
fwonsider. 

,  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
«on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
''We  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
^  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
*Sreedto. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist 
upon  its  amendments  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Dirksen. 
Mr  FoNo.  and  Mr.  Javits  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  who  initially  in- 
troduced the  bill  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  action  that  the  Senate  has  taken 
this  afternoon,  for  his  constant  help 
during  the  subcommittee  meetings  and 
hearings  and  for  his  participation  in  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  extend  my  great 
appreciation  to.  and  express  my  great 
admiration  for,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI  who  has.  because 
of  his  constant  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ings and  his  constant  intelligent  ques- 
tioning, brought  out  a  number  of  very 
important  and  strategic  facts  during  the 
course  of  the  debate.  The  bill  is  a  better 
bill  becau.se  of  his  contribution. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  felt  strongly  about  maintaining 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  While 
he  feels  that  way  he  nonetheless  directed 
his  full  attention  to  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  had  some  reservations  on 
some  of  the  suggestions  he  made,  but  the 
bill  that  was  considered  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  is  a  better  bill  because  of  his 
interest  and  participation. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits]  ,  who  attended  the  hearings  con- 
stantly and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  some  ex- 
tremely important  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization matters.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  was  extremely  helpful  in  the 
subcommittee  and  In  the  full  committee. 
He  has  been  concerned  about  this  matter. 
I  know,  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  all  the  fights  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  is  a  better 
bill  because  of  his  Interest,  his  constant 
concern,  and  his  invaluable  contribu- 
tions. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong] 
has  brought  to  the  debate  an  under- 
standing of  the  implications  and  ramifi- 
cations of  the  previous  legislation  of 
1924  and  1952.  as  it  applied  to  the  Far 
East.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  showed  an  intimate  under- 
standing of  it.  His  speech  which  urged 
support  of  this  legislation  was  one  of  the 
most  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
studies  of  this  legislation  made  by  any 
Member  of  this  body.  The  Senator  was 
in  constant  attendance  at  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee.  He  brought  a  unique  back- 
ground and  experience  to  the  discussion. 

The  makeup  of  this  committee  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  get  the  bill  out  of  the  .sub- 
committee unless  we  had  the  leadership 
of  the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 


Illinois  (Mr.  DtRKSENl.  who  rendered  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  crucial  hours 
of  the  bill.  He  assisted  when  many  of 
us  were  wondering  whether  this  Con- 
gress was  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  this  year  on  a  matter  consistent 
with  the  other  actions  which  have  been 
taken  in  other  legL-siation  dealing  T^ith 
equality  of  opportunity,  The  equal  right 
to  the  vote,  equal  opportunity  for  our 
young  people  in  education,  and  a  better 
opportunity  for  those  who  live  in  pov- 
erty, all  these  measures  and  the  immi- 
gration bill  stand  out  as  the  mark  of  a 
Cong^ress  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

Many  of  us  felt  that  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress  to  speak  out 
on  this  issue.  At  a  critical  time,  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, brought  forth  an  understanding 
and  comprehension  of  the  issue  and 
rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  having 
the  bill  passed 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  all  of  these  Senators  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.'  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  fMr.  Bcr- 
DicKl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings].  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  HRtrsKAl,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott] .  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  S.matheksI,  all  of 
whom  were  int€re.?ted  in  the  legislation 
and  participated  in  the  w  ork  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  were  in  constant  contact 
with  me  during  the  course  of  the  debate. 
They  were  extremely  helpful. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  add  one 
very  Important  name  that  will  always  be 
associated  wit.h  this  bill.  The  deep  con- 
cern and  conviction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  able  to  act  successfully  here  today. 
He  was  concerned  with  it.  he  has  been 
interested  in  it.  he  has  followed  our 
progress  closely,  and  I  think  that  Ws  in- 
terest and  his  concern  in  designating  the 
legislation  as  one  of  his  priority  meas- 
ures had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
action  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  recognizing  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  and  without  say- 
ing how  much  I  recognize  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  point  at  which  this 
Congress  and  this  Senate  could  pass  the 
measure  today. 

I  know  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  in  1952.  He  has  been  interested 
in  the  problem  and  concerned  with  it. 
I  know  that  he  shares  with  all  Senators 
the  joy  experienced  by  virtue  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  today. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  also  to  the 
credit  of  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach.  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rusk.  They,  with  their  able  assistants, 
such  as  Norbert  Schlei,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  and  Abba  Schwartz. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  worked  long  and  hard 
for  this  victory  today.  I  would  also  com- 
mend Mr.  James  Hlnes.  of  Stat*,  and 
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Mr.  Robert  Salasion.  of  Justice,  and  Mr. 
^      Gene  Krizelc.  of  the  State  Department. 

Last,  but  not  least.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  staff  members  of  the 
Senate  Immigration  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Fred  Mesmer  and  Mr.  Drury  Blair. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  spoken  about  everybody  but 
himself.  I  think  that  it  is  very  appro- 
priate for  someone  on  the  minority  side 
to  speak  of  him. 

He  is  a  young  man  However,  this  Is 
the  second  time  that  he  has  shown  his 
outstanding  ability  in  handing  a  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  just  discussed  with  the  majority 
leader  the  very  extraordinary  point  that 
a  highly  controversial  bill  went  through 
to  passage  without  it  being  necessary — 
and  I  emphasize  that  word — to  vote  on  a 
single  amendment. 

That  is  a  most  extraordlnarj-  record. 

I.  too.  should  like  to  join  in  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  other  Senators. 

I  should  like  especially  to  emphasize 
\iie  triumph  of  the  legislative  mind  and 
the  ability  of  the  rest  of  us  to  agree  on 
important  points  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr  Ervim]  who  Indi- 
cated an  objectivity  and  understanding 
of  tlie  legislative  process  whlcfi  was  most 
admirable. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  can  write  this 
event  down  as  one  of  his  finest  hours, 
whatever  Senators  may  think  on  the 
questions  involved,  or  his  views  or  mine, 
or  the  views  on  the  other  side. 

The  Record  is  very  clear  on  that. 
The  clearest  thing  in  the  Record  is  the 
vote.  I  am  verj'  proud  of  the  Senate 
that,  this  afternoon,  has  taken,  by  such 
an  enormous  affirmative  vote,  a  historic 
step  forward  in  the  foreign  and  humani- 
tarian policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  Senator  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  will  have  everj-  reason  to  look  back 
at  his  role  of  Senator  in  charge  of  this 
bill  with  the  greatest  of  gratification. 

I  join  with  tiie  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  thanking  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  for  his 
assistance  in  tills  matter.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  without  him.  we  would  not 
be  where  we  are.  We  are  all  very  grate- 
ful to  him.  The  country  Is  most  grate- 
ful to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr,  ER\^N.  Mr.  President.  X  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  most  gracious  re- 
marks. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tact 
and  the  understanding  and  the  devotion 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
gave  to  this  bill,  the  bin  would  never 
have  come  from  the  subcommittee  or  lihe 
full  committee  in  such  fine  form. 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  not  only  for  Ws 
gracious  remarks,  but  also  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I.  too.  join 
in,expres.slng  praise  and  thanks  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  magnificent  performance. 

Two  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  played  a  historic  role  in  the  passage 


of  this  legislation.  I  believe  that  we 
should  nail  that  fact  in  the  Record. 
John  Kennedy  had  no  higher  priority 
thsui  the  achievement  of  the  elimination 
of  the  national  origins  quota  sy.stem.  He 
mu,st  be  very  proud  to  see  the  Senate, 
and  more  particularly,  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  at  this  moment. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  this  hour  would 
have  arrived  except  for  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Some  day  some  Ph.  D.  may  write  a 
thesis  on  how  it  is  that  a  man  from  Texas 
put  together  all  the  forces  and  brought  to 
bear  the  conscience  of  a  country  on  an 
issue  which  really  has  very  little  signif- 
icance constitutionally,  but  is  on  a  very 
high  moral  plane.  I  know  that  any  his- 
torian will  seek  to  find  the  answer  as  to 
him  more  than  anyone  else. 

I  suggest  that  it  may  very  well  prove 
to  be  the  combination  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents who  were  responsible  for  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  most  gracious  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr 
Kennedy]  to  say  what  he  has  just  said 
about  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
It  is  obvious  to  all,  I  believe,  that  both 
our  late,  beloved  President.  John  F,  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  present  Chief  Executive  of 
this  Nation.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  deserve 
an  accolade  for  their  efforts  In  this  field. 
It  Is  In  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
efforts  of  both  of  these  Presidents  that  we 
have  arrived  today  at  the  historic  point 
of  passage  of  an  immigration  reform  bill 
which  abolishes  the  national  origins 
quota  system  I  join  now  with  those 
who  give  deserved  credit  to  President 
Johnson  and  our  late  President  Kennedy. 
Mr  President,  a  cherished  hope  of 
many  Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation, 
was  realized  today  in  the  Senate's  strong 
affiimative  vote  at>olishing  the  national 
origins  quota  system  in  our  immigration 
laws.  This  is,  indeed,  a  historic  occasion 
marking  the  culmination  of  tiie  efforts 
of  many,  including  all  of  our  recent 
Presidents. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  was 
Inequitable.  But  the  mere  abolition  of 
that  system  was  not  enough;  a  workable 
and  just  substitute  had  to  be  found  Mr. 
President,  in  tiiis  bill,  through  the  un- 
selfish efforts  of  many,  such  a  substitute 
is  embodied.  The  new  system  of  allo- 
cation is  based  on  a  system  of  prefer- 
ences extending  equal  opportunity  to  aU 
nationalities,  demonstrating  the  human- 
ity of  this  great  nation  and  its  con- 
tinuing dedication  to  freedom,  and  yet — 
amd  this  is  of  prime  importance — fulfill- 
ing the  needs  of  or  own  countrj'.  Priority 
In  the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas  Is 
Riven  to  close  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  to  aliens  who  are 
members  of  the  professions,  arts  or  sci- 
ences, to  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers  who 
are  actually  needed  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  refugees  fleeing  religious  or  politi- 
cal persecution  or  seeking  refuge  from 
the  chaos  of  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  Piesident.  not  enough  can  be  said 
in  support  of  these  goals.  I  will,  how- 
ever, conclude  these  brief  comments  on 
the  substance  of  this  bill  by  saying  that 
through  it  America  will  continue  to  be  a 


beacon  to  the  world.  It  will  continue  to 
merit  the  praise  of  the  German  farmer 
who,  as  quoted  in  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  perceptive  book.  "A  Nation  of 
Immigrants.  "  wrote  from  his  new  home 
in  Missouri  In  1834: 

If  you  wish  to  see  our  whole  fftmliy  living 
In  '  '  •  a  country  where  freedom  of  speech 
obtains,  where  no  spies  are  eavesdroppuig, 
where  no  simpletons  criticize  your  every  word 
^nd  seek  to  detect  therein  a  venom  that 
might  endanger  the  llle  of  the  state.  tli« 
church,  and  the  home.  In  short.  If  you  wish 
to  be  really  happy  and  independent,  then 
come  here. 

It  is  especially  appropriate,  in  view  of 
the  very  particular  Interest  of  the  late 
beloved  President  Kennedy  in  reform  o' 
our  immigration  laws,  that  this  measure 
should  be  managed  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachasetts  [Mr.  Kennedy).  But 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachasetts  has 
more  than  amply  demonstrated,  there 
were  also  excellent  reasons  on  the  ments 
why  that  assignment  was  so  made.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  has  proven  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  well  prepared  and  skilled 
of  floor  managers.  He  is.  Indeed,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Senate  who  has  come  througli 
with  flying  colors  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  managing  a  very  important 
and  very  complex  piece  of  legislation. 

A  little  earlier  this  afternoon,  durinc 
discussion  of  this  bill,  we  were  treated 
to  another  of  the  sensitive,  eloquent 
speeches  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENl,  the  very  dist'.n- 
guished  and  cooperative  minority  leader. 
The  minority  leader  played  no  small 
part  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  I 
thank  him,  as  always,  for  the  part  he  hu 
played. 

Both  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  are  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  worked  for  many,  many  days  to 
put  this  very  important  measure  in  shape 
and  present  it  to  the  Senate.  During 
those  long,  hard  efforts  and  even  for 
many  years  in  the  past,  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  included  in  the  forefront  the 
other  members  of  that  subcommittee, 
from  both  sides  of  this  aisle.  Of  special 
significance  were  the  efforts  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  tMr.  Hart],  who 
earlier  this  year  sponsored,  together  with 
33  other  Senators,  the  bill  which  served 
as  the  blueprint  for  the  Senate's  work  on 
the  measure  passed  today,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits) 
who  has  gained  preeminence  among  the 
leaders  in  this  country  who  have  with 
perseverance  and  patience  sought  an  end 
to  the  national  origins  quota  system  I 
am  proud  that  we  have  crowned  their 
efforts  with  success  today. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  committee 
could  not  have  succeeded  without  the 
undaunted  effort  and  unselfish  cooper- 
ation of  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  devoted 
his  immatched  legal  skills  to  hammering 
out  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  brought  to  the  bil 
the  in-depth  analysis  of  a  true  scholar 
as  well  as  the  special  sensitivity  required 
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tor  adequate  treatment  of  this  most  slg- 
afic«nt  immigration  bill. 

Others  lent  their  special  skills  and  de- 
rated their  sharp  analysis  as  well  as 
eloquent  remarks  to  tills  measure. 
Many  of  these  have  time  and  again 
over  the  years  spoken  out  forcefully  in 
favor  of  the  goals  of  this  legislation.  I 
commend  them  all.  I  especially  want  to 
Mngralulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall]. 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PisiORE  and  Mr.  Pell],  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy]. 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Alloti). 

This  bill  has  been,  Mr,  President,  a 
model  of  deliberative  treatment  by  the 
Senate.  It  is.  without  question,  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  treated  by 
yie  Senate  in  this  most  productive  Con- 
gress. It  restates  this  country's  devo- 
tion to  equality  and  freedom.  I  am  hap- 
py to  be  a  part  of  the  Senate  which  has 
tiken  affirmative  action  on  this  truly 
historic  legislative  measure. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
Ijer  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
has  worked  on  this  bill.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues In  highly  commending  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
stDT)  for  his  dedicated  effort  in  seeing 
■.iie  bill  through.  He  has  worked  very 
hard  on  the  bill.  He  has  sat  through 
many  meetings  and  listened  to  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  with  great  patience. 
He  has  brought  considerable  knowledge 
»  bear  upon  this  extremely  complex  leg- 
islation, and  it  is  through  his  dedication 
a.id  very  excellent  leadership  that  the 
Senate  has  at  long  last  passed  the  bill. 

No  doubt  great  credit  should  be  given 
our  great  late  President.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  our  present  President  John- 
ion.  for  their  support  of  the  bUl.  But  it 
las  primarily  through  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  bill  has  finally  been 
brought  to  the  floor  and  passed. 

-^  a  descendant  of  those  people  who 
c&me  from  the  Far  East,  and  as  one  who 
has  felt  the  sting  of  the  dlsciiminatoiT 
features  of  present  immigration  laws.  I 
Tant  to  say  that  this  is  a  great  day  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This 
Is  a  bright  moment  in  history  in  which 
so  many  of  the  Senators  agreed,  by  their 
16  affirmative  votes,  that  this  bill  is  just. 
•'air,  and  equitable.  Again  I  should  like 
'•a  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  indefatigable  man- 
a?liig  of  this  very  meritorious  bill,  which 
'j  far-reaching  in  its  purview  and  which 
»fll  stand  as  a  beacon  light  to  the  hu- 
nanitarlanism,  to  the  fair  play,  and  to 
*e  greatness  of  this  Nation.  The  dls- 
tineulshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
kas  done  a  magnificent  job.  He  should 
•«  very  proud  that  he  has  played  such 
»  critically  important  part  in  bringing 
*e  measure  to  fruition. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Ken.vedy]  on  his  skill,  fact, 
^d  tenacity  in  managing  this  exceed- 
ihgly  complicated  and  far-reaching  jm- 
!ttlgratlon  bill. 
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It  is  an  excellent  bUl  and  one  that 
combines  our  basic  ideas  of  man's  equal- 
ity to  man  and  Uie  needs  of  compassion 
with  the  realities  of  our  political  process 
and  of  our  national  Interest. 

Senator  Kennedy,  in  managing  and 
fighting  for  this  bUl  and  its  principles  in 
the  Senate,  has  shown  an  awareness  of 
all  these  qualities — man's  equality,  com- 
passion, our  political  process  and  na- 
tional interest. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Ervin]  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  sense  of  fair  play  and  justice  in 
helping  this  bUl  along  to  final  passage. 
I  tliank  him,  too.  for  his  role  in  the  WTit- 
ing  of  this  legislation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  'Vice 
President: 

S  4  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  to 
provide  grants  for  research  and  development, 
to  increase  grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  to  require  establishment 
of  water  quality  criteria,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H  R.  1221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
H.  Going; 

H.R.  2414,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  lands  situated  In  the  State  of  Oregon 
to  the  city  of  Boseburg,  Oreg.: 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Pann  Credit  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  re- 
tirement of  Govermnent  capital  In  the  Fed- 
era!  Intermediate  credit  banks,  including  an 
Increase  In  the  debt  permitted  such  banks  In 
relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for 
the  production  credit  associations  to  acquire 
additional  capital  stock  therein,  to  provide 
for  allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks 
and  associations  to  their  users,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HE.  4803.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  (Jg.)  Harold  Edward  Hennlng.  US.  Navy; 

H  R.  7090.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
Individuals; 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  authorize  a  contri- 
bution by  the  tJnlted  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the   Red  Cross; 

H.R  9877.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  30.  1913,  as  amended,  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  on  the  American  hospi- 
tal of  Parts; 

H.R.  10323.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  extend 
through  1966  his  proclamation  of  a  period  to 
"See  the  Dnlted  States,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— HE.ALTH 
SCIENCE  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  plans  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  the  schedule 
for  tomorrow. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
741.  S. 597. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Rcs- 
SELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair'. 
The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisutive  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
597 1  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate 
medical  library  services  and  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  t'ne  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  'W'elfare,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  3.  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Medical"  and 
insert  "Health  Science";  after  line  4,  to 
strike  out : 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
Ice  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  port : 

"PART   I — ASSISTA.VCE   TO    MEDICAL   LtBHAHIES" 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
Ice  Act  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(II  By  strliang  out  the  port  heading  "Part 
H — National  Library  of  Medicine"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof 

'PABT    I — HTALTH    5CIENCH    USRARIES 

"Subpart  1 — National  Library  of  Medicine"; 

(2)  By  redesignating  as  sections  381 
through  387  the  sections  (relating  to  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine)  now  num- 
twred  371  tlirough  377  and  references  thereto, 
and  by  striking  out  (wherever  they  (^ccur  in 
such  sections)  the  words  "this  part"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart";   and 

(3)  By  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  title 
ni  the  following  new  subpart; 

"Subpart  2 — Assistance  to  Health  Science 
Librariei^" 

On  page  2.  line  24,  after  the  word  "nec- 
essary", to  strike  out  "adequately";  in 
line  25.  after  the  word  "disseminate",  to 
insert  "adequately";  on  page  3,  line  9, 
after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "part" 
and  insert  "subpart":  in  line  10.  after 
the  word  "the",  where  it  appear.-;  the  sec- 
ond time,  to  Insert  "expan.sion,  remodel- 
ing, alteration,  or";  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "renovation",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "expansion,  or  rehabilita- 
tion."; in  line  12.  after  the  word  "cxi.st- 
Ing".  to  strike  out  "medical"  and  Insert 
"health  science":  in  line  14.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "medical"  and 
insert  "health  science";  in  line  17,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "special";  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  "physicians",  to 
insert  "other  health  science  practition- 
ers,"; in  line  22,  after  the  word  "to",  to 
strike  out  "scientific,  social  and  cul- 
tural": in  line  25,  after  the  word  "in". 
to  strike  out  "the  field  of  medical"  and 
insert  "health";  on  page  4,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "medical" 
and  Insert  "health  science":  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "regional",  to  strike  out 
"medical"  and  insert  "health  science": 
in  line  10,  after  the  word  "other",  to 
strike  out  "medical"  and  insert  "health 
science";    in    line    15,    after    the    word 
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"this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and  insert 
"subpart";  after  line  18.  to  strike  out: 
It)  the  terms  "National  Medical  Libraries 
Awtstance  Advisory  Board"  and  "Board" 
melons  the  Board  ot  Regents  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  established  under  sec- 
tion 373(8)  of  this  Act. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 
(2)   the  terms  "health  science  library"  and 
"library"  mean  a  library  in  one  or  more  of 
the  fields  of  the  sciences  related  to  health; 

At  the  top  of  page  5,  to  insert: 
(Si  the  term  "health  library  science" 
me:ins  library  science  in  one  or  more  of  the 
fields  of  the  sciences  related  to  health,  and 
the  term  "health  science  librarian"  means  a 
person  trained  in  health  library  science; 

At  the  beRlnning  of  line  5,  to  strike  out 
■(3.1"  and  insert  "(4)";  In  line  6,  after 
Ihe  word  "any",  to  strike  out  "medical" 
and  Insert  "health  science";  in  line  9. 
after  the  word  "remodeling",  to  strike  out 
"and";  tn  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"alteration",  to  insert  "and  renovation"; 
in  line  13.  after  the  word  "i"emodeled".  to 
strike  out  "or";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "altered",  to  insert  "or  reno- 
vated"; In  line  17.  in  the  heading,  after 
the  word  "National",  to  strike  out  "Medi- 
cal" and  inseit  "Health  Science":  in  line 
18,  after  the  word  "Assistance",  to  insert 
".advisory";  in  line  20.  after  the  word 

section",  to  strike  out  "373"  and  Insert 
"383";  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to 
strike  out  "373"  and  insert  "383";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "National",  to 
strike  out  "Medical"  and  insert  "Health 
Science":  in  line  24.  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and  insert 

subpart";  on  page  6,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and 
Insei't  "subpart":  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and  insert 
"subpart" ;   in   line   14,   after  the   word 

this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and  insert 

subpart";  in  line  17.  after  "id)",  to 
strike  out  Appointed"  and  insert  "Sec- 
tion 383  'A>  shall  apply  to  appointed";  in 
line  20,  after  the  word  "Board",  to  insert 

traveling,":  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "part."  and  insert 

subpart":  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  Just  atiove  stated,  to  strike 
out  "shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation, per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
and  travel  expenses  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  that 
prescribed  under  section  373idi.  when 
attending  conferences,  traveling,  or  serv- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
part  H  which  deals  with  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine.";  on  page  7.  line  9, 
after  the  word  "any",  to  strike  out  "medl- 
cal"'and  insert  "health  science";  in  line 
18.   after   the   word   "a",   to  strike  out 

medical"  and  insert  "health  science": 
on  page  8.  line  1.  after  the  word  "im- 
proved", to  strike  out  "medical"  and 
insert  "health  .science":  on  page  9.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  7.  to  strike  out  "medi- 
cal" and  Insert  "health  science";  on  page 
10,  line  16.  after  the  word  "nonprofit",  to 
insei-t  "agency  or":  in  line  18.  after  the 
word  "for",  to  strike  out  "medical"  and 
inseit  "health  science":  on  page  11,  line 
8.  after  the  word  "appropriated",  to  strike 
out  "for  each  fiscal  year"  and  insert 
"oyer  a  period  of  four  fiscal  years';  In 


line  9.  after  the  word  "ending",  to  strike 
out  "June  30.  1966"  and  insert  "June  30. 
1967":  in  line  10,  after  the  amendment 
Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "and 
ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,":  in  line  11.  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "SIO.000.000  for 
any  fiscal  year,"  and  Insert  "$50,000,000 
in  the  aggregate.":  in  the  heading  in  line 
13,  after  the  word  "In",  to  strike  out 
"Medical";  in  line  14.  after  "Sec.  394.". 
to  strike  out  "lai";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "order",  to  strike  out  "to 
enable  the  Surgeon  General";  in  line  15, 
after  "section  390'bii2i.".  to  strike  out 
"there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary.  Sums  made  available 
under  this  section  shall  be  utilized  by"; 
in  line  21.  after  the  words  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral", to  strike  out  "in  making"  and 
insert  "may  make":  in  line  23,  after  the 
word  "to",  id  strike  out  "accept"  and 
insert  "pursue  programs  of  study";  in 
line  24,  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  "traineeships  and 
fellowships":  in  line  25,  after  the  word 
in",  to  strike  out  "the  field  of  metUcal" 
and  insert  "health";  on  page  12,  line  5, 
after  the  word  "sciences",  to  strike  out 
"relating"  and  insert  "related":  in  line 
12,  after  the  word  "in",  to  insert 
"health":  at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to 
insert  "in";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"sciences",  to  strike  out  "relating"  and 
insert  "related";  in  line  16,  after  the 
word  "in",  to  strike  out  "established 
medical"  and  insert  "health  science"; 
after  line  18.  to  strike  out: 

(bt  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  In- 
stallments a«  the  Surgeon  General  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations  after  consultation  with 
the  Board. 

In  line  24,  after  the  word  "to",  where 
it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
"enable  the  Surgeon  General  to":  in  line 
25.  after  "section  390ibii3),",  to  strike 
out  "there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary.  Siuns  made  available 
under  this  section  shall  be  utilized  by"; 
on  page  13,  line  6.  after  the  words  "Sur- 
geon General",  to  strike  out  "for  the  es- 
tablishment of  special"  and  iiuiert  "may 
establish  and  maintain":  in  line  7.  after 
the  word  "fellowships",  to  insert  "(with 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  including 
traveling  and  subsistence  expense,  as  he 
many  deem  necessary";  in  line  9.  after 
the  word  "physicians",  to  insert  "other 
practitioners  in  sciences  related  to 
health,";  in  line  12.  after  the  world  "con- 
tributions'.  to  insert  "(including  histori- 
cal studies)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "to",  to  strike  out  "scientific,  social, 
or  cultural,":  In  the  heading  in  line  20. 
after  the  word  "In",  to  strike  out  "Medi- 
cal": in  Une  22.  after  "Sec.  396",  to 
strike  out  "lai ":  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "order",  to  strike  out  "to  en- 


able the  Surgeon  General";  in  line  23 
after  "section  390(b)  i4i.",  to  strike  out 
"there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1986, 
and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1970.  such  sums,  not  to  exce«d 
$3,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary.  Sums  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  utilized  by";  on  page 
14,  line  5,  after  the  words  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral", to  strike  out  "in  making"  and  in- 
sert  "may  make";  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "entering"  and 
insert  "may  enter";  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "for",  to  strike  out  "purposes  of 
carrying  out";  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"in",  to  strike  out  "the  field  ot  medical 
and  insert  "health":  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "storing,",  to  strike  out  "and'; 
after  line  13,  to  strike  out: 

(bt  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made  uu- 
der  this  section  may  be  in  advance  or  by  way 
or  reimbursement  and  In  such  Installments  u 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulations after  consultation  with  the  Board. 

In  the  heading,  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  "Of",  to  strike  out  "Medical"  and 
insert  "Health  Science";  In  line  21.  alter 
the  word  "to",  to  strike  out  "enable  the 
Surgeon  General  to":  in  Une  22.  after 
"section  390ib)  (5>",  to  strike  out  "there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  end- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1970.  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,00(1, 
for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  neces.«ry 

"(b>  Sums  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  utilized  by";  on  page  15. 
line  4,  after  the  words  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral", to  strike  out  "for  making"  and  in- 
sert "may  make";  at  the  beginning  ol 
line  6,  to  strike  out  "medical"  and  Insert 
"health  science";  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "and",  to  insert  "functionally"; 
in  line  8.  after  the  word  "basic",  to  strike 
out  "medical"  and  insert  "health  Ed- 
ence ":  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "follow- 
ing", to  strike  out  "(Ai"  and  insert 
"(li";  in  line  13.  after  the  word  "mate- 
rials', to  strike  out  "iB)"  and  Insert 
••(2t  ";  in  line  16.  after  the  word  "instru- 
mentality", to  strike  out  "and  iCi"  and 
insert  "(S)":  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"and",  to  strike  out  "iDi"  and  insert 
"(4)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  21  tostriie 
out  'medical"  and  insert  "health  sci- 
ence"; at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(b)":  inline 
23,  after  the  word  "any",  to  strike  oui 
"medical"  and  insert  "health  science"; 
on  page  16,  line  3,  after  the  word  "any' 
to  strike  out  "medical  "  and  insert  "healUi 
science";  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "phy- 
sicians", to  insert  "and  other  health  sci- 
ence practitioners";  m  line  19,  after  the 
word  "affiliated",  to  strike  out  "and".  i-i 
line  22,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"medical"  and  in.sert  "health science";  in 
line  23,  after  the  word  "instrumentali- 
ties", to  strike  out  the  period  and  inserts 
semicolon  and  "and";  after  Une  23,  to  in- 
sert: 

(Gl  such  other  factors  as  he  may  deiet- 
mine  to  be  relevant. 

On  page  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2 
to  strike  out  "medical"  and  Insen 
•  health  science  ";  in  the  same  line,  afte' 
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the  word  "instrumentality",  to  strike  out 
-durin?"  and  insert  "with  respect  to";  at 
•Jie  beginning  of  line  4,   to  strike  out 

lesser "  and  insert  '  less";  in  line  10. 
jiter  the  word  'instrumentaUty",  to  In- 
sert "or  ":  inline  11,  after  "lU)",  to  strike 
out  "or,":  in  the  same  Une,  after  the 
word  "if",  to  strike  out  "lesser  "  and  in- 
sert "less";  in  Une  16,  after  the  word  "In- 
.ttrumentality",  to  insert  "or";  tn  Une  17, 
ifter  "liD",  to  strike  out  ""or,";  in  the 
same  Une  after  the  word  "if"',  to  strike 
iM  "lesser"  and  insert  "less";  in  line  22, 
ifter  the  word  "instnmientaUty".  to  In- 
sert "or";  in  line  23,  after  "(II)",  to 
jirike  out  "or,";  in  the  same  line,  after 
ihe  word  "If",  to  strike  out  "lesser"  and 
asert  'less";  on  page  18,  line  4,  after  the 
tord  "instrumentality",  to  insert  "or"; 
in  line  5,  after  "(U) ",  to  strike  out  "or,"; 
in  the  same  line  after  the  word  "if",  to 
strike  out  "lesser"  and  insert  "less";  on 
page  19.  after  line  2.  to  insert: 

ICI  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  application  therefor  con- 
tims  or  is  supported  by  satisfactory  assurance 
Ui&t  the  amount  of  such  grant  will  be  eo 
ijs«d  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  al>sence  of  such  grant,  be 
made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the  piu-- 
pdses  of  this  section,  and  wlU  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds. 

After  line  8,  to  Insert: 

Financial  Support  of  Biomedical  Scientific 
Publications 

Sec  308.  ( a  i  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
raesof  section  3901b)  (7),  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
til  may.  with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  malte 
grants  to,  and  enter  into  appropriate  con- 
mcts  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  In- 
Kl'utlons  of  higher  education,  nonprofit  pro- 
.'Mslonal  scientific  organizations,  and  In- 
ilTldual  scientists  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting biomedical  scientific  publications 
»Eil  to  procure  the  compilation,  writing. 
Kimng.  and  publication  of  reviews,  abstracts, 
indices,  liandixjoks.  bibliographies,  and 
relsted  matter  pertaining  to  scientific  works 
and  Bclentlflc  developments. 

ibi  Grants  under  tills  section  In  support 
of  any  single  periodical  publication  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  three  years. 

At  the  top  of  page  20,  to  insert: 
Uvittation   on   Appropriation-!^   for   Sectionjf 
394,  395  396,  397,  OTld  398 

Stc.  390.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
sections  394,  395,  398,  397.  and  398,  there 
Tt  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
Mt  to  exceed  »4,000,000  for  the  fl.'-cal  year 
rasing  June  30,  1968,  »7,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
'»r  ending  Jtine  30,  1967,  $10,000,000  for  the 
^al  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  »12.000.000 
!iT  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
113,000.000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30. 

:m. 

In  the  heading  tn  line  11,  after  the 
»ord  "Regional",  to  strike  out  "Medical  " 
Kd  insert.  "Health  Science":  at  the  be- 
Snalng  of  line  13,  to  change  the  section 
■umber  from  "398"  to  "399A"";  in  the 
*Me  line,  after  the  word  "order",  to 
Rrike  out  "to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
W':  in  line  14,  after  "section  390(b) 
6i".  to  strike  out  "there  are  hereby  au- 
'•aorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fls- 
Hl  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
fflding  June  30,  1966,  and  endUig  with 
Me  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  such 
Jiins,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  any 
•.seal  year,  as  may  be  necessary.  Sums 
?«le  available  under  this  section  shall 
*  utilized  by";      m  Une  20,  after  the 
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words  "Surgeon  General",  to  insert 
"may";  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
"Board",  to  strike  out  "to"';  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "to  ",  where  it  ap- 
peal's the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "ex- 
isting" and  Insert  "established  ";  in  line 
22,  after  the  word  "nonprofit",  to  strike 
out  "medical"  and  insert  "health 
science";  in  Une  23,  after  the  word  "re- 
gional", to  strike  out  "medical"  and 
insert  "health  science":  In  Une  25,  after 
the  word  "grants",  to  strike  out  "made"; 
on  page  21,  line  1,  after  the  word  "be", 
to  strike  out  "employed"  and  insert 
"made";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"limited",  to  strtke  out  "to,  the  follow- 
ing" and  ir«ert  "to";  In  Une  3,  after  the 
word  "journals,",  to  Insert  "photographs, 
motion  picture  and  other  films,":  in  line 
6,  after  the  word  "other",  to  insert  "serv- 
ices and";  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"devices",  to  Insert  "facsimile  equipment, 
film  projectors,  recording  eqiupment, ": 
after  line  12,  to  insert: 

(41  introduction  of  new  technologies  In 
health  science  librarlanshlp: 

At  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  strike 
out  "(41"  and  insert  "i5i";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  19,  to  strike  out  "i5i"  and 
insert  "i6)  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1966,"; 
tn  line  20,  after  the  word  "construction", 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "renova- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  expansion  of  phy- 
sical plant  considered";  in  line  22.  after 
the  word  "necessary",  to  strike  out  "by" 
and  Insert  "In  order  that";  in  the  same 
Une,  after  the  word  "library",  to  strike 
out  "to"  and  insert  "may":  on  page  22, 
line  1.  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
"medical"  and  insert  "health  science"; 
in  line  4,  after  the  word  "services",  to 
Insert  "and":  In  line  7,  after  the  word 
"qualified",  to  strike  out  "requestors" 
and  insert  "requesters";  in  Une  9,  after 
the  word  "to",  to  strike  out  "medical" 
and  Insert  "health  science";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "potential",  to  strike  out 
"of  fulfllUng  the  needs";  in  Une  11.  after 
the  word  "for",  to  Insert  "functioning 
as":  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "re- 
gional", to  strike  out  "medical"  and  in- 
sert "health  science";  in  Une  12.  after 
the  word  "any",  to  strike  out  "medical" 
and  insert  "health  science";  in  line  14, 
after  the  word  "need  ".  to  strike  out  "of" 
and  insert  "for";  In  Une  15.  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "medical."  and 
insert  "other  ":  in  line  16.  after  the  word 
"■activities",  to  insert  "In  sciences  related 
to  health":  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendmeiit  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "of  the"  and  Insert  "In  support  of 
which  such";  in  line  17.  after  the  word 
"Ubrary".  to  insert  "Is  utilized.";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  18.  to  insert  "health 
science";  tn  the  same  Une,  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "medical"  and 
insert  "related";  In  line  22,  aft,er  the 
word  "regional",  to  strike  out  "medical" 
and  insert  "health  science";  in  line  25. 
after  "idi".  to  insert  "dV;  in  the  same 
Une.  after  the  word  "construction",  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "renovation, 
rehabilitation,  or  expansion  of  physiceJ 
plant";  on  page  23.  line  4,  after  the  word 
"grant",  to  strike  out  "would"  and  Insert 
"shaU.  in  lieu  of  the  criterion  set  forth 
in  section  393<b>(2t";  in  line  6,  after 


the  word  "the",  where  It  appears  the 
second  time,  to  insert  ""need  for  such"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "con- 
struction", to  strike  out  "requirements 
of"  and  inseit  "in  order  to  enable  ";  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "librarj-".  to  strike 
out  "so  as  to  be  able":  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  '"regional",  to  strike  out  "med- 
ical" and  insert  "health  science":  in  Une 
9,  after  the  word  "for",  to  strtke  out 
"basic  resource  matei'lals  to  a  Ubrary" 
and  insert  "purposes  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  111  through  i5i  of  this  sec- 
tion"; in  Une  11,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  Insert  "(Ai  ":  In  Une  13.  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "part "  and  Insert 
"subpart";  in  the  same  Une,  after  the 
word  "or",  to  Insert  "iBi";  in  line  15. 
after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  ""basic 
resource  materials"  and  insert  "such 
purposes";  after  line  20,  to  insert; 

(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  (1)  through  (5)  unless  the  application 
for  Bucli  grant  contains  or  is  supported  by 
satisfactory  assurance  that  such  grant  wUI 
be  used  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  grant. 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  such 
purposes,  and  will  in  no  case  supplant  such 
funds. 

One  page  24,  after  Une  2,  strike  out: 
(el  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  section  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such 
installments  as  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  Board. 

After  line  6,  to  Insert : 
(e)    Whenever  the  Surgeon  General,  with 
the  advice  ot  the  Board,  determines  that — 

(1)  In  any  geographic  area  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  regional  health  science 
library  adequate  to  serve  such  area; 

(2)  under  the  criteria  prescribed  In  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  there 
is  a  need  for  a  regional  health  science  li- 
brary to  serve  such  area;  and 

(3)  there  is  I(x:ated  In  such  area  no  he&lth 
science  library  which,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section. 
can  feasibly  be  developed  Into  a  regional 
health  science  library  adequate  to  serve  such 
area, 

he  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain, 
as  a  branch  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, a  regional  health  science  library  to  serve 
the  needs  of  such  area.  The  provisions  of 
sections  381  through  386  of  subpart  1  shall, 
so  far  as  appUcable,  apply  for  the  purjwses 
of  this  subsection,  subject  to  subsection  it), 
i!)  For  the  purpose  of  carrslng  out  this 
section,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  »1. 500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1667.  $6.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  $6,500.0IX>  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970. 

On  page  25.  after  line  6.  to  strtke  out: 
Financuit  support  of  biomedical  scientific 
publications 

Sec.  399.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(bli7i.  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  flcsal  year 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Sums  made  a%'allable  under  this 
section  shiall  be  utilized  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, with  The  advice  of  the  Board,  in  maldng 
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grants  to,  and  entering  Into  appropriate 
contract*  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  Indi- 
vidual scientists  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing biomedical  scientific  publications  of  a 
nonprofit  nature  and  to  procure  the  com- 
pilation, writing,  editing,  and  publication  of 
reviews,  abstracts.  Indices,  handbooKs,  blbll- 
osraphles,  and  related  matter  pertaining  to 
sclentlflc  works  and  scientific  developments. 

ib)  Granta  under  this  section  In  support 
of  any  single  periodical  publication  may  not 
ba  made  for  more  than  three  years. 

(c)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  made  un- 
der this  section  may  be  made  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In  such  install- 
ments as  the  Surgeon  General  shall  prescribe 
by  regulations  after  consultation  with  the 
Board. 

On  page  26.  at  Ihe  beginning  of  line  8, 
to  change  the  section  number  from 
■•399a'  to  "asgE";  in  line  9,  after  the 
word  "this",  to  strike  out  "part"  and  In- 
sert "subpart":  in  line  10.  after  the  word 
"available",  to  Insert  "for  obligation";  in 
line  12.  after  the  word  "appropriated.", 
to  insert  "PaiTnenis  pursuant  to  any  sec- 
tion of  this  subpart  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
in  such  installments  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  prescribe  after  consultation 
with  the  Board.";  after  line  15.  to  strike 
out: 

Regional  branches  of  the  National  Library  o/ 
^{e<licine 

Sec  3.  Part  II  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  which  deals  with  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Segional  branches  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine 

"Sec.  378.  (a)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, vflth  the  advice  of  the  Board,  detennlnes 
that— 

"  { 1 )  in  any  geographic  area  of  the  0alted 
States,  there  Is  no  regional  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area: 

"1 2)  under  the  criteria  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 398.  there  Is  a  need  for  a  regional  medical 
library  to  serve  such  area:  and 

"(3)  because  there  is  located  In  such  area 
no  medical  library  which,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  398.  can  feasibly  be  developed 
loto  a  regional  medical  library  adequate  to 
serve  such  area. 

he  Is  authorized  to  establish,  as  a  branch  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  a  regional 
medical  library  to  serve  the  nee<ls  of  such 
ore  .a. 

•(b)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
branches  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
under  tills  section,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
S2.000.000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able tmtll  expended. •• 

On  page  27.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
24.  to  change  the  section  number  from 

"4"  to  "3";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  •'Part  n  of  title  HI"  and  Insert  'Sub- 
section id)  of  the  section":  to  line  25, 
after  the  word    "which",  to  strike  out 

'deals  with  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine"  and  insert  •is  redesignated 
as  section  383  by  section  2  of  this  Act": 
on  page  28.  line  2.  after  the  word  "out", 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "in  section 


373idi  thereof. ":  and.  after  Une  3.  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows : 
other  authority  not  affected 
Sic.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities, under  any  other  provision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  any  other 
law.  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  asiembied, 

Section  i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Science  Library  Assistance  Act  of 
IBflS". 

Sec.  2.  Title  ni  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(li  By  striking  out  the  part  heading 
"Part  H — National  Libraet  op  Medicine^ 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

••part  I — HEALTH   SCTENCE   LrSRARIES 

"Subpart  1- — National  Library  of  Medicine": 
(2)  By  redesignating  as  sections  381 
through  387  the  sections  (relating  to  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  i  now  numbered 
371  through  377  and  references  thereto,  and 
by  stxllUng  out  (wherever  they  occur  In  such 
sections)  the  words  •'this  part"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •"this  subparf;  and 

(3<  By  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  title 
III  the  following  new  subpart; 

■•Subpart    2 — Assistance   to    Health    Science 
Libraries 

"Declaration    of    Policy    and    Statement    of 
Purpose 

"Sec.  390.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  ( I )  the  unprecedented 
expansion  of  knowledge  In  the  health  sci- 
ences within  the  past  two  decades  has 
brought  about  a  massive  growth  In  the 
quantity,  and  major  changes  In  the  nature 
of.  biomedical  Information,  materials,  and 
publications.  (2i  there  has  not  been  a 
corresponding  growth  In  the  facilities  ond 
techniques  necessary  to  coordinate  and  dis- 
seminate adequately,  among  health  sicentlsts 
and  practitioners,  the  ever  increasing  volume 
of  knowledge  and  information  which  has 
been  developed  in  the  health  science  field; 
(3 1  much  of  the  value  of  the  ever  Increasing 
volume  of  knowledge  and  information  which 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  developed  in 
the  health  science  field  will  be  lost  unless 
proper  measures  are  taken  In  the  Immediate 
future  to  develop  facilities  and  tectmiques 
necessary  to  collect,  preserve,  store,  process, 
retrieve,  and  facilitate  the  dissemination  and 
utilization  of.  such  knowledge  and  Informa- 
tion. 

"•(b)  It  IB  therefore  the  policy  of  this  sub- 
part to— 

••(1)  assist  In  the  construction  of  new. 
and  the  expansion,  remodeling,  alteration. 
or  renovation  of  existing  health  science 
library  facilities: 

••(21  assist  In  the  training  of  health  sci- 
ence librarians  and  other  Information  spe- 
cialists in  the  health  sciences; 

••(3)  assist,  through  the  awarding  of  fel- 
lowships to  physicians,  other  health  science 
practitioners,  and  scientists.  In  the  com- 
pilation of  existing,  and  the  creation  of 
additional,  written  matter  which  will  facil- 
itate the  distribution  and  utilization  of 
knowledge  and  Information  relating  to 
advancements  In  sciences  related  to  health: 

"(4)  assist  In  the  conduct  of  research  and 
investigations  m  health  library  science  and 
related  activities,  and  in  the  development  of 
new  techniques,  systems,  and  equipment  for 
processing,  storing,  retrieving,  and  distribut- 
ing information  in  the  sciences  related  to 
health: 


"(S)  assist  In  Improving  and  expanding  tlu 
basic  resources  of  health  science  libraries 
and  related  facilities: 

"(6)  assist  In  the  development  of  a  op- 
tional system  of  regional  health  science  li- 
braries each  of  which  would  have  facilities  of 
sufficient  depth  and  scope  to  supplement  tlie 
services  of  other  health  science  libraries  wltli. 
In  the  region  served  by  it;  and 

'•(7)  provide  financial  support  to  blam«li- 
cal  scientific  publications. 

'"Definitions 
"Sec.  391.  As  used  In  this  subpart — 
"(1)   the  term  "sciences  related  to  healtii" 
Includes  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  and 
public  health,  and  fundamental  and  applied 
sciences  when  related  thereto; 

"■(2)  the  terms  "health  science  library"  aoa 
•library'  mean  a  library  In  one  or  more  of  the 
fields  of  the  sciences  related  to  health: 

"•(3)  the  term  •health  library  science' 
means  library  science  In  one  or  more  of  tbe 
fields  of  the  sciences  related  to  health,  and 
the  term  •health  science  librarian"  means  4 
person  trained  In  health  library  science; 

""(4)  the  terms  "construction^  and  'cost  of 
construction".  w"hen  used  with  reference  m 
any  health  science  library  facility,  Include 
(A)  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  aad 
the  expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  and 
renovation  of  existing  buildings,  includUj 
architects"  fees,  but  not  Including  the  costo; 
acquisition  of  land  or  olT-site  improvemeou 
and  (B)  equipping  new  buildings  and  exiji- 
Ing  buildings  (whether  or  not  expanded,  re- 
modeled, altered,  or  renovated)  for  use  u  i 
library  (including  provision  of  autoraatt: 
data  processing  equipment)  but  not  with 
books,  pamphlets,  or  related  material. 

"National  Health  Science  Libraries  Assistioce 
Advisory  Board 

'Sec.  392.  (a)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  Uie 
National  Library  of  Medicine  established  piu- 
suant  to  section  38.'3(a)  shall.  In  addition  itj 
Ita  functions  prescribed  under  section  383. 
constitute  and  serve  as  the  National  Heal*.t 
Science  Libraries  Assistance  Advisory  BoaK 
(hereinafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  til 
"Board'). 

"(b)  The  Board  shall— 

"'(1)  advise  and  assist  the  Surgeon  Qec- 
eral  In  the  preparation  of  general  reguls- 
tlons  and  with  respect  to  policy  matJo 
arising  In  the  administration  of  this  tub- 
part;  and 

"(2)  consider  all  applications  for  con- 
struction grants  under  this  subpart  sol 
make  to  the  Surgeon  General  such  recois- 
mendatlons  as  It  deems  advisable  with  ^^ 
spect  to  (A)  the  approval  of  such  appl'-a- 
tlons.  and  (B)  the  amount  which  sliouia  K 
granted  to  each  applicant  whose  appIicatiQc 
In  its  opinion,  should  be  approved. 

"(c)  "The  Surgeon  General  is  authonsK 
to  use  the  services  of  any  member  or  roeia- 
bers  of  the  Board.  In  connection  with  mti- 
ters  related  to  the  administration  of  tW 
subpart,  for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  con- 
ference periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

••(d)  Section  3B3(di  shall  i^pifly  to  »> 
pointed  members  of  the  Board  who  are  n;; 
otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United  Stil» 
while  attending  conferences  of  the  Bo«i4 
traveling,  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  rfr 
quest  of  the  Surgeon  General  In  connectioo 
with  the  administration  of  this  subpfirt. 

"Assistance  for  Construction  of  PacUltiei 

••Sec.  393.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purpoB 
of  secUon  390(b)(1),  the  Surgeon  Genen- 
may.  upon  application  of  any  public  ' 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  m»S 
grants  to  such  agency  or  Institution  tows^ 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  health  sciess 
library  faciUlty  to  be  constructed  by  su* 
agency  or  Institution. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  * 
made    only    If    the    appUcation    therefot  ' 
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recommended  for  approval  by  the  Board  and 
II  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon  his 
determination  that — 

■(11  the  application  contains  oris  support- 
ed by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for  not 
lass  than  ten  years  after  completion  of  con- 
Etructlon.  the  facililty  will  be  used  as  a 
health  science  library  facility.  (B)  subject 
10  .■ruSsection  (c).  sufficient  funds  will  be 
ivsiiable  to  meet  the  non-Pederal  share  of 
t&e  cost  of  constructing  the  facility,  and 
iCI  sufficient  funtis  will  be  available,  when 
construction  is  completed,  for  eSectlve  use 
of  the  f:iclllty  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
a  beiiig  constructed ; 

'"(2t  the  proposed  construction  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs  for  ad- 
ditional or  Improved  health  science  library 
fscilities  In  the  community  or  area  In  whicji 
tbe  proposed  construction  Is  to  take  place: 

"(3)  the  appUcation  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  labor- 
er or  mechanic  employed  by  any  contractor 
.j;  subcontractor  in  the  performance  of  work 
•.'a  the  construction  of  the  facility  will  be 
[aid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
relUng  on  similar  construction  In  the  locality 
u  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
Kcordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
mended  1 40  tJ.S.C.  276a — 276a-6 1 .  The  Sec- 
ntary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
ihe  labor  standards  specified  in  this  para- 
iniph.  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
10  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
15  FR.  3176;  64  Stat.  12671.  and  section  2 
ot  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40 
US.C,  276c ) . 

ic)  Within  such  aggregate  monetary  limit 
u  the  Surgeon  General  may  prescribe  after 
racsultatlon  with  the  Board,  applications 
Tlilch  (solely  by  reason  of  the  inability  of 
■Jie  applicants  to  give  the  assurance  required 
b7  clause  (B)  of  subsection  (bl(l))  fall  to 
Beet  the  requirements  for  approval  set  forth 
la  subsection  (b)  may  be  approved  upon  con- 
dition that  the  applicants  give  the  assur- 
icce  required  by  such  clatwe  (B)  within  a 
reajonablc  time  and  upon  such  other  reason- 
sole  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
leniune  after  consultation  -with  the  Board 

(di  In  acting  upon  the  applications  lor 
srsnts  under  this  section,  the  Board  and 
tlie  Surgeon  General  shall  take  into  con- 
oderation  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
liropoeed  facilities  In  meeting  demonstrated 
needs  for  additional  or  Improved  health 
Klence  library  services,  and  shall  give  priority 
■j)  applications  for  construction  of  facilities 
'or  which  the  need  is  greatest. 

■  (el  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
'iiii  section  shall  be  that  recommended  by 
'.ae  Board  or  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
Surgeon  General  determines  to  be  appro- 
pnate;  except  that  In  no  event  may  such 
mount  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  neoes- 
ary  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  facility 
M  determined  by  him 

"If  I  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
ipant  under  this  section,  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
"ttl  shall  reserve,  from  any  appropriation 
"suable  therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant 
u  determined  under  subsection  (e).  and 
s-iMl  pay  such  amount.  In  advance  or  by  way 
"'■  reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
Miialstent  with  construction  progress,  as  he 
My  determine  .Such  payments  shall  be 
i»»de  through  the  disbursement  facilities  of 
'i"  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  Sur- 
E»n  General's  reservation  of  any  amount 
rader  this  subsection  may  be  amended  by 
-•ffl.  either  upon  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of 
'-«  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the 
'KUIty. 

"(g)  In  determliUng  the  amount  of  any 
!f»ai  under  this  section,  there  shall  be 
•Kluded  from  the  cost  of  construction  an 
•mount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  amount 
T-  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  ap- 
plicant has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of  obtain- 


ing, with  respect  to  the  construction  which 
is  to  be  financed  in  part  by  grants  author- 
ized under  this  section,  and  (21  the  amount 
of  any  non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  ex- 
pended as  a  condition  of  such  other  Federal 
grant. 

"(h)  If.  within  ten  years  after  completion 
of  any  construction  for  which  funds  have 
been  paid  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
faculty  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  institution,  or 

"(21  the  facility  shal!  cease  to  be  used  for 
health  science  library  purposes,  unless  the 
Surgeon  General  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him  after 
consultation  with  the  Bciard.  that  there  Is 
gocDd  cause'  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so. 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  facility  Is  situated)  of 
the  faculty,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  facility. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  over  a  period 
of  four  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  In  the  aggregate,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

"Grants  for  Training  in  Library  Sciences 

"Sec.  384.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  390(b)  (2)i  the  Surgeon 
General  may  make  grants — 

"(1)  to  Individuals  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  programs  of  study  leading  to  post- 
baccalaureate  academic  degree  In  health  li- 
brary science,  in  related  fields  pertaining  to 
sciences  related  to  health,  or  In  the  field  of 
the  communication  of  Information: 

"(2i  to  Individuals  who  are  librarians  or 
specialists  In  Information  on  sciences  related 
to  health,  to  enable  them  to  undergo  In- 
tensive training  or  retraining  so  as  to  attain 
greater  competence  In  their  occupations  (In- 
cluding competence  in  the  fields  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  retrieval ) : 

""(3)  to  assist  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions  in  developing, 
expanding,  and  Improving,  training  programs 
In  health  library  science  and  In  the  field  of 
communication  of  information  pertaining 
to  sciences  related  to  health:  and 

"'(41  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternship programs  In  health  science  libraries 
meeting  standards  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  prescribe. 

"Assistance  to  Special  Scientific  Projecta 
"Sec.  395.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  390(b)  (3) ,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral may  establish  and  maintain  fellowships 
(With  such  stipends  and  allowances,  includ- 
ing traveling  and  subsistence  expense,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary)  to  be  awarded  to 
physicians,  other  practitioners  in  sciences 
related  to  health,  and  scientists  for  the 
compilation  of  existing,  or  writing  of  original, 
contributions  (Including  historical  studies) 
relating  to  advancements  In  sciences  related 
to  health.  In  establishing  such  fellowships, 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  whereby  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  and  ths  facul- 
ties of  libraries  of  public  and  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning  may  be 
made  available  In  connection  with  the  proj- 
ecta for  which  such  fellowslilps  are  estab- 
lished. 

""Research  and  Development  in  Library 

Science  and  Related  Fields 
""Sec.  396.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  390(b)  (4).  the  Surgeon  Gen- 


eral may  make  granta  to  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  appropriate  per- 
sons, for  projects  of  research  and  Investiga- 
tions in  he.alth  library  science  and  related 
activities  and  for  the  development  of  new 
techniques,  systems,  and  equipment  for 
processing,  storing,  retrieving,  and  distribut- 
ing Information  perrninlng  to  sciences  re- 
lated to  health. 

■"Granta  for  Improving  and  Expanding  the 
Basic  Resources  of  Health  Science  Li- 
braries and  Related  Instrumentalities 
""Sec.  397.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  390(b)  (5|.  the  Surgeon 
General  may  make  grants  of  money,  mate- 
rials, or  both,  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
health  science  libraries  and  functionally  re- 
latad  scientific  communication  instrumen- 
talities for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and 
Improving  their  basic  health  science  library 
or  related  resources.  The  uses  for  which 
granta  so  made  may  be  employed  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (1) 
acquisition  of  books.  Journals,  photographs, 
motion  picture  and  other  films,  and  other 
similar  materials.  (2)  cataloging,  binding, 
and  other  sevlces  and  procedures  for  proc- 
essing library  resotu-ce  materials  for  use  by 
those  who  are  served  by  the  library  or  re- 
lated instrumentality.  (3)  acquisition  of  du- 
plicating devices,  facsimile  equipment,  film 
projectors,  recording  equipment,  and  other 
equipment  to  facUitate  the  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  or  related  instrumen- 
tality by  those  who  are  served  by  it,  and  (4) 
introduction  of  new  technologies  In  health 
science  Ubrarlanshlp. 

""(b)  (li  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  to  any  health  science  library  or 
related  instrumentality  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  General  on  the  basis  of  the 
scope  of  library  or  related  services  provided 
by  such  library  or  Instrumentality  In  rela- 
tion to  the  population  and  purposes  served 
by  It.  In  making  a  determination  of  the 
scope  of  services  served  by  any  health  sci- 
ence library  or  related  instrumentaUty.  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  take  Into  account  the 
following  factors — 

•"(A I  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate studenta  making  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  such   library  or  instrumentality: 

""(HI  the  number  of  physicians  and  other 
health  science  practitioners  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  such  library  or  Instrumentality; 

"(Ci  the  type  of  supportive  staffs,  if  any. 
available  to  such  library  or  instrumentality; 

"(Di  the  type.  size,  and  qualifications,  of 
the  faculty  of  any  school  with  which  such 
library   or   Instrumentality  is  affiliated; 

"'(El  the  staS  of  any  hospital  or  hospitals 
or  of  any  clinic  or  cluiics  with  which  such 
library  or   Iflstrumentallty   is  affiliated: 

"(P)  the  geographic  area  served  by  such 
library  or  injstrumentality  and  the  availa- 
bility, within  such  area,  of  health  science 
library  or  related  services  provided  by  other 
libraries  or  related  Instrumentalities:  and 

"(G)  such  other  factors  as  he  may  detar- 
mlne  to  be  relevant. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  health  science  library  or  related 
instrumentality  with  respect  to  anv  fiscal 
year  exceed  S200.000.  or  if  less,  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"lAi  60  per  centum  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  of  such  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality. If  such  flscalyear  is  the  first 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant 
under  this  section  Is  made  to  it: 

"'(B)(1)  50  per  centum  of  the  annual 
operating  expenses  of  such  library  or  related 
Instrumentality,  or  dii  if  les.?.  five-sixths  of 
the  amount  of  Ita  first  year  grant  under  this 
section.  If  such  year  Is  the  second  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under  this 
section  has  been  mode  to  It; 
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'■(C)(1)  40  per  centum  oJ  the  annual  op- 
erating expenses  of  such  library  or  related 
Instrumentality,  or  (ill  U  less,  four-flfths  of 
the  amount  of  the  second  year  grant  under 
this  section.  11  such  year  Is  the  third  Qscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under 
this  section  has  been  miide  to  It; 

■•(D)(1)  30  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related  In- 
litrumentallty.  or  (111  If  less,  three-fourtha  of 
the  amount  of  the  third  year  grant  under 
this  section,  tf  such  year  la  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under  this 
section  has  been  made  to  It;  and 

■■  ( E I  ( 1 )  20  per  centum  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  of  such  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality, or  111)  if  less,  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  the  fourth  year  grant  under  this 
section,  it  such  year  Is  the  fifth  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion has  been  made  to  It 

The  annual  operating  expense^  of  a  library 
or  related  Instrumentality  shall,  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  be  an  amount 
equal  (if  such  annual  operating  expense  la  to 
be  determined  with  respect  to  the  first  grant 
to  be  made  to  such  library  or  instrumentality 
under  this  section)  to  the  amount  of  the 
average  of  the  annua!  operating  expenses  of 
such  library  or  Instrumentality  over  the  three 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  year  In  which  such 
grant  Is  applied  for;  and  If  such  library  or 
related  Instrumentality  has  been  operating 
for  less  than  three  years  prior  to  applying  for 
such  grant.  Its  annual  operating  exijense' 
shall  be  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  For  the  second  or  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  In  which  a  grant  Is  made  to  a 
library  or  related  Instrumentality,  the  'an- 
nual operating  expense'  of  such  library  or  re- 
lated instrumentality  shall,  for  ptirpoees  of 
such  sentence,  be  equal  to  Its  operating  ex- 
pense (exclusive  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  tills  part )  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

■■(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  thla 
section  unless  the  application  therefor  con- 
tains or  Is  supported  by  satisfactory  a.ssur- 
ance  that  the  amoimt  of  such  grant  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be  made 
available  by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  will  In  no  case  supplant  such 
funds. 

"Plnanclftl  Support  of  Biomedical  Scientific 
Ptibllcatlous 

"Sec  398.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  390(bl(7),  the  Surgeon 
General  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  Board, 
make  grants  to.  and  enter  Into  appropriate 
contracts  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  In- 
strtutions  of  higher  education,  nonprofit  pro- 
fessional scientific  organizations,  and  In- 
dividual scientists  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing biomedical  scientific  publications  and  to 
procure  the  compilation,  writing,  editing,  and 
publication  of  reviews,  abstracts.  Indices, 
handbooks,  bibliographies,  and  related  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  scientific  works  and  scien- 
tific developments 

■■(b)   Grants  under  this  section  In  support 
of  any  single  periodical  publication  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  three  yean.. 
"Limitation  on  .Appropriations  for  Sections 
394.  395.  396,  397.  .and  398 

■■Sec.  399.  For  the  piuTSOse  of  carrying  out 
secUons  394.  398.  396,  397,  and  398,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ent^ng  June  30.  1967.  SIO.000.000  tor  the  flacal 
yenj  ending  June  30.  1968.  «I2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1069.  and  SI2.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970. 


■■Granca  for  Establishment  of  Regional  Health 
Science  Llbrarlee 

■■Sec.  399A.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  secuon  390(bi(a).  the  Surgeon 
General  may.  with  the  advice  of  the  Board, 
make  grants  to  establl-sh  public  or  private 
nonprofit  health  science  libraries  so  as  to 
enable  each  of  them  to  serve  as  the  regional 
health  science  library  for  the  geographical 
area  In  which  It  Is  located. 

■■(  b|  The  uses  for  which  grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  Include,  but  ore  not 
limited  to — 

■■(1)  acquisition  of  books,  Journals,  photo- 
graphs, motion  picture  and  other  films,  and 
other  slmilcu-  materials; 

■■(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  serv- 
ices and  procedures  for  processing  library  re- 
source materials  for  use  by  thone  who  ore 
served  by  the  library; 

'■(3)  acquisition  of  duplicating  devices, 
facsimile  equipment,  film  projectors,  record- 
ing equipment,  and  other  equipment  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
library  by  those  who  are  served  by  It; 

■■i4i  introduction  of  new  technologies  in 
health  science  Ubrarianshlp; 

■'|5)  acquisition  of  mechanisms  and  em- 
ployment of  personnel  for  the  speedy  trans- 
mission of  materials  from  the  regional  library 
to  local  libraries  In  the  geographic  area 
served  by  the  regional  library;  and 

■'(6)  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1966,  construction 
necessary  In  order  that  such  library  may 
carry  out  Its  proper  functions  as  a  regional 
library. 

"(Oil)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  to  health  science  libraries  which 
agree  (A)  to  modify  and  increase  their  li- 
brary resotirces  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide 
supportive  services  to  other  libraries  In  the 
region  as  well  ns  individual  users  of  library 
services,  and  (B)  to  provide  free  loan  serv- 
ices to  qualified  users,  and  make  available 
photo-duplicated  or  facsimile  copies  of  bio- 
medical materials  which  qualified  requesters 
may  retain, 

■'(2)  The  Surgeon  General,  In  awardtog 
grants  under  this  section,  shall  give  priority 
to  health  science  llbrarie.s  having  the  great- 
est potential  for  functioning  aa  regional 
health  science  libraries.  In  determining  the 
priority  to  be  assigned  to  any  health  science 
library,  he  shall  consider — 

■■(A)  the  need  for  such  library,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  levels  of  research,  teaching, 
and  other  activities  In  sciences  related  to 
health  In  support  of  which  such  library  is 
utilized,  in  relation  to  otber  existing  health 
science  Library  and  related  communication 
services  In  the  region; 

'■(B)  the  adequacy  of  the  library  (In  terms 
of  collections,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities)  as  a  basis  for  a  regional 
health  science  library;  and 

■■(C|  the  size  and  nature  of  the  population 
to  be  served  in  the  region  In  which  the 
library  Is  located. 

■■idiili  Grants  under  this  section  for 
construction  shall  be  made  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are 
provided  for  grants  made  under  section  393. 
except  that  the  eligibility  for  any  such  grant 
shall.  In  lieu  of  the  criterion  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 393(bl(2l.  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  need  for  such  construction  in  order 
to  enable  the  library  to  serve  as  a  regional 
health  science  library.  Grants  tinder  this 
section  for  purpo.'ies  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  (I)  through  |5)  of  this  section  may  not 
exceed  (A)  50  per  centum  of  the  library's 
annual  operating  expense  (exclusive  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  this  stibpart) 
for  the  preceding  year;  or  (B)  In  case  of  the 
first  year  In  which  the  library  receives  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  such  purposes. 
50  per  centum  of  Its  average  annual  operat- 
ing expenses  over  the  past  three  years   (or 
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it  It  had  been  in  operation  for  less  than  thrt, 
years.  Its  annual  operating  expenses  aet^r. 
mined  by  the  Surgeon  General  In  accordaaa 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him). 

■■(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  tliii 
section  for  purposes  set  forth  In  subseciiot 
(b)  (I)  through  (5)  unless  the  appllcatioi. 
for  such  grant  contains  or  Is  supported  by 
satisfactory  assurance  that  such  grant  wii 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  the  level  c; 
funds  that  would.  In  the  absence  or  such 
grant,  be  made  available  by  the  applican: 
for  such  purposes,  and  will  in  no  case  sup. 
plant  such  funds. 

■'(e)   Whenever  the  Stirgeon  General.  wi;h 
the  advice  of  the  Board,  determines  that- 
'll 1 )    In  any  geographic  area  of  the  UnitM 
States,  there  Is  no  regional  health  sclcnct 
library  adequate  to  serve  such  area; 

■■(2)  under  the  criteria  prescribed  in  tin 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  then 
Is  a  need  for  a  regional  health  science  librair 
to  serve  such  area;  and 

■'(3)  there  is  located  In  such  area  c- 
health  science  library  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  subsections  of  tij 
section,  can  feasibly  be  developed  Into  a  «• 
gional  health  science  library  adequate  a 
serve  such  area, 

he  Is  authorized  to  establish  and  malntalt 
as  a  branch  of  the  National  Library  of  Ma!. 
Iclne,  a  regional  health  science  library  u 
serve  the  needs  of  such  area.  The  prow- 
slons  of  sections  381  through  386  of  subp«n 
1  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  for  ttii 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  subject  to  sub- 
section (f). 

■■(f)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ai 
section,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  i» 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  tie 
flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  SSOOOCW 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1S6T 
$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juat 
30,  1968,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  $6,500,000  for  t!i( 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970." 

■■Continuing  Availability  of  Appropriated 
Funds 

■'SBC-  399B.  Funds  appropriated  to  carr 
out  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  fc 
any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avsllBhle  Iff 
obligation  for  such  purposes  for  the  fias! 
year  Immediately  following  the  fiscal  js: 
for  which  they  were  appropriated-  Paymen:! 
pursuant  to  any  section  of  this  subpart  ui^t 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbuiw- 
ment  and  in  such  Installments  as  the  Sur- 
geon Genernl  shall  prescribe  after  consulu- 
tlon  with  the  Board. ■' 
Compensation  of  Members  of  the  Boiird  ci 

Regents     of     the     National     Library    d 

Medicine 

SEC.  3  Subsection  (d)  of  the  section  of  tti 
Public  Health  Service  Act  which  Is  redtslf- 
nated  as  section  383  by  section  a  of  this  A:: 
Is  amehded  by  striking  out  "$50"  and  it- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$75^'. 

Other  Authority  Not    Affected 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  ex.- 
strued  as  limiting  the  authorities  and  rfr 
sponslbilltles.  under  any  other  provision  (^ 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  any  oOk 
law.  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the  PuB'i^ 
Health  Service,  or  the  Secretary  of  Hesltt 
Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  U 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  be  atif 
to  dUpose  of  the  health  science  Iibru7 
bill  today.  The  distinguished  senlot 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hn.il  Isw 
the  floor,  prepared  to  give  the  Senat«  bi 
explanation  as  to  why  his  committ« 
voted  out  the  measure  unanimousl.^ 
When  it  is  disposed  of.  it  is  anticipate 
that  Calendar  No.  693,  H.R.  10871.  a  i)^ 
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makms  appropriations  for  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  agencies,  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business  this  evening.  There  wUl  be  no 
action  taken  on  that  bill,  once  It  is  laid 
down.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership — 
and  we  have  discussed  this  with  inter- 
ested Members  on  both  sides — that  it 
(Till  be  possible,  when  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  is  laid  down,  to  enter 
into  a  imaniraous-consent  agreement. 
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Senator    during    the    consideration    of    any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,,  is 
!t  in  order,  ahead  of  time,  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  about  a  bill 
ihlch  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
sut>sequently  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  it  may  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSF'IELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  that  beginning 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  tomor- 
row morning,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
o(  I  hour  on  each  amendment  on  the 
appropriation  bill,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
unendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore).  and  that  there  be 
2  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  have  a  fairly  important  speech  I  had 
scheduled  for  tomorrow.  Would  the 
Senator  allow  me  10  minutes  to  make 
that  speech  ? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  if  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  tonight  as  to  his  reasons  for 
agreeing  to  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

UNANlMOtTS-CONSENT  ACBEEMEKT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tliursday.  Sep- 
tcBiber  23.  1965.  after  the  prayer,  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B.  10871) 
(taking  appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
nod  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
lag  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
!»al,  except  a  motion  to  lav  on  the  table, 
*a!l  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
•ram  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pastore):  Provided, 
"ist  in  the  event  he  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
raiendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposl- 
■■i™  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  ml- 
oorlty  leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
Dim, 

Ordered  fvrther.  That  on  the  question  of 
™  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl  debate  shall 
w  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
ind  controlled,  respectively,  by  the'majorlty 
'Wl  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
»ld  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
aine  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
'Oe  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  (he 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight, 
it  stand  in  recess  imtil  H  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  September  23.  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  5688)  re- 
lating to  crime  and  criminal  procedure 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Tymnos.  Mr.  Prouty. 
and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PROJECT 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day in  knocking  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  hydroelectric  power  project  out  of 
the  public  works  bUl  is  a  stunning  set- 
back, after  the  smooth  sailing  of  this 
project  in  the  Senate  without  opposition. 
It  is  unbelievable  that  the  House  would 
knock  the  project  out.  It  is  even  more 
unbelievable  that  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's own  political  party  would  offer 
the  amendment  and  lead  the  successful 
opposition  to  this  project.  It  Is  now  up 
to  President  Johnson  to  save  the  project 
by  exerting  his  personal  persuasion  on 
the  confeiees.  That  is  the  only  hope 
for  the  project  at  this  time. 


HEALTH  SCIENCE  LIBRARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  597)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
need  for  adequate  medical  library  serv- 
ices and  facilities. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
approved  S.  597.  the  Health  Science  Li- 
brary Assistance  Act  of  1965. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  we  have  de- 
veloped more  new  information  in  the 
field  of  health  than  we  have  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  medicine.  This  new 
knowledge.  If  it  is  to  be  fully  utilized, 
must  be  made  available  to  physicians, 
dentists,  and  other  practitioners,  to  hos- 


pitals, and  to  institutions  for  training 
health  manpower. 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  at 
hearings  on  S.  597  showed  the  plight 
of  our  health  science  libraries.  The 
American  Medical  Association  presented 
the  lindings  of  a  1964  study  that  showed: 

Only  15  of  the  87  medical  school 
libraries  have  sufficient  space; 

More  than  one-half  of  the  medical 
school  libraries  were  built  prior  to  1933; 

As  long  ago  as  1957  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  medical  school  libraries  were 
filled  to  capacity  or  had  exceeded  their 
capacity: 

Only  14  of  87  existing  medical  schcwls 
have  the  recommended  level  of  100,000 
volumes  on  their  library  shelves:  and 

There  are  6,000  health  science  libraries 
but  only  3.000  librarians  with  specialized 
training  or  experience  In  the  health  sci- 
ence hbrary  tield. 

The  rapid  rate  at  which  we  are  ac- 
cumulating new  medical  knowledge 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  take  action 
now  to  strengthen  and  expand  our  health 
science  libraries. 

CONSTRUCTION 

S.  597  would  authorize  an  aggregate 
of  &50  million  over  a  4-year  period.  1967- 
70.  for  grants  to  nonpiofit  institutions 
to  pay  up  to  75  pei^cent  of  the  costs  of 
constructing  health  science  library  facil- 
ities. 

rRAININC,    RESEAHCH.    BASIC    RESOURCES 

The  legislation  would  also  authorize 
appropiations  of  S45  miilion  for  the  5 
years  1966-70  to  finance  first,  ti'aining  of 
health  science  library  personnel:  second. 
assistance  to  special  scientific  projects 
dealing  with  advancements  in  the  sci- 
ences related  to  health;  third,  research 
and  development  in  health  librarj'  sci- 
ence; fourth,  improvement  of  basic 
library  resources;  and  fifth,  temporary 
support  for  scientific  publicatioiis. 

REGIONAL  HEALTH  SCIENCE  LIBRARIES 

To  supplement  health  science  library 
service.5,  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  S22.5  million  over  the  fiscal 
years  1966-70  to  estabu.sh  and  maintain 
regional  health  science  libraries.  The 
need  for  regional  service  has  Isecome 
acute  with  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the 
medical  literature.  It  is  neither  eco- 
nomicaily  feasible  nor  necessary  for  each 
medical  librarj'  to  try  to  build  its  col- 
lection to  encompass  even  a  sizable  part 
of  the  whole  of  medical  literature. 

In  total  S.  597  authorizes  appropria- 
tions amountina  to  $117.5  miUion  over 
the  5  years  1966-70.  The  legislation  is 
support.ed  by  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sociation, the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries,  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation, the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, the  Association  of  j^merican  Medi- 
cal Colleges,  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Dental  .\.'?.<;oclation. 
and  the  Medical  Library  Center  of  New 
York.  Many  other  associations,  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  individuals  con- 
tacted the  committee  In  writing  to  ex- 
press their  support  for  S.  597. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL,    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONHNICK  I  am  happy  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has 
done  such  great  work  m  this  field.  As 
the  Senator  knows.  I  have  been  active  in 
title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  try- 
ing to  do  something  in  connection  with 
library  facilities.  This  is  another  step 
in  the  same  area,  which  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  on  accomplishing. 

I  raised  one  question  prior  to  this  time, 
which  is  a  fundamental  principle,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  whether  we  had  a 
limiting  authorization  for  each  year,  or 
whether  the  authorization  was  open 
ended.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
committee  changed  it  so  that  it  is  a  lim- 
iting authorization;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  HILL.  Let  me  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  the  fine  help 
which  he  gave  in  having  the  bill  acted 
upon  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  have 
been  able  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr  HILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  express  my 
congratulations  and  compliments  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill]  for 
his  leadership  in  carrying  through  the 
present  bill  before  the  Senate  to  the  point 
of  passage,  which  is  about  to  take  place. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  knows, 
we  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  education  legislation,  are  very  much 
concerned  with  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  in  connection  with  the  libraries 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  various  educational  insti- 
tutions, as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  just  pointed  out,  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill.  S.  600 — in  regard  to  which  we 
go  to  conference  with  the  House  tomor- 
row— which  has  a  title  devoted  to  the 
question  of  providing  Federal  assistance 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this 
country,  in  an  endeavor  to  raise  library 
standards  and  to  provide  more  adequate 
facilities  for  the  students  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  features  of  that  kind  of  bUl 
is  a  provision  that  will  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Library  of  Congress,  providing 
funds  and  faculties  so  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  can  be  of  assistance  to  the 
college  libraries  of  the  countr>' — public 
libraries  also  for  that  matter — in  help- 
ing them  to  improve  their  library 
services. 

The  need,  however,  for  assistance  to 
medical  libraries  is  just  as  great,  and  it 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  committee,  over 
which  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee al.so  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee 

The  bill  the  Senate  Is  considering 
stands  in  the  same  class,  in  my  opinion. 
with  the  title  of  the  hlsher  education 
bill  which  provides  similar  assistance  to 
the  libraries  of  the  country.  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Senator  has  been  persist- 
ent in  regard  to  this  matter. 


Let  me  say  to  the  medical  profession 
that  this  is  another  example  of  Federal 
aid  which  the  medical  profession  has  re- 
ceived from  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
for  decades.  This  is  another  example 
that  proves  the  position  I  have  taken 
over  many  years,  when  I  have  listened 
to  doctors  opposing  medical  care  legisla- 
tion, that  their  memories  are  short,  that 
the  assistance  and  aid  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  given  them  over 
the  years,  in  payment  of  part  of  their 
medical  expenses,  and  providing  the 
laboratories  and  facilities  so  that  they 
could  become  doctors,  puts  them,  in  my 
judgment,  in  an  untenable  position 
when  Congress  seeks  to  come  to  the 
health  assistance  of  the  needy  and  aged 
of  this  country  with  a  medical  care  bill. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  wish  the  doctors 
of  this  country  to  know  that  once  again 
I  can  be  counted  upon  to  come  to  their 
assistance  m  seeing  to  it  that  facilities 
are  provided  so  that  we  can  continue  to 
train  the  best  doctors  in  the  world.  I 
say  that  because  American  doctors  are 
the  best  doctors  In  the  world.  The 
trouble  is  that  a  great  many  of  them 
lack  a  social  conscience, 

Mr.  HILL,  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  he  has  rendered  a 
great  service  in  behalf  of  having  the 
committee  report  the  bill  favorably  to 
the  Senate.  He  is  here  now  to  vote  for 
passage  of  the  bUI.  He  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  in  the  passage  of  the 
higher  education  bill,  which  does  so  much 
for  libraries  generally  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  which  will  be  of  vast  sig- 
nificance and  great  help  to  these  libraries. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  him  for 
what  he  has  done  to  help  in  the  passage 
of  the  pending  bUl.  and  also  for  the  great 
work  he  did  In  passage  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill,  which  wlU  do  so  much  for 
libraries  generally. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendinent,s  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc:  and.  witliout 
objection,  they  are  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Tlie  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  in  meeting  the  need  for 
adequate  health  science  library  sendees 
and  facilities," 

Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  biU  was  passed 
be  reconsidered 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1949  RELATING  TO 
CERT.MN  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CLTBA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Relations  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  iRJl 
93361  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  agaln-st  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate, 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'HJi, 
9336)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  re- 
lating to  certain  claims  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clau.se  in  H.R.  9336  and  substitute  cer- 
tain language  therefor. 

I  should  add.  the  language  in  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  is 
identical  to  that  which  is  contained  in 
S,  1826.  the  Cuban  claims  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  September  21, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  tiie  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claiise 
and  substitute  the  following: 

Tiiat  section  501  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  CSC 
1643)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "whicli  have  arisen  out 
of  debts  for  mercliandlse  furnlslied  or  serv- 
ices rendered  by  nationals  of  the  Untt«l 
States  witliout  regard  to  tlie  date  on  which 
sucli  merchandise  was  iurnlshed  or  services 
were  rendered  or";  and 

Sec  2,  Section  503(a)  ol  such  Act  (22USC 
1643b(a|  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "aris- 
ing out  ol  debts  for  merchandise  turnlshed 
or  services  rendered  by  nationals  of  Use 
United  States  without  regard  to  the  date  oa 
which  such  merchandise  was  furnished  w 
services  were  rendered  or". 

Sec  3,  Section  505ia)  of  such  Act  (22 
U.S  C,  1643d )  Is  amended  by  adding  a  nc 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  "A 
claim  under  section  503(a)  of  this  title  based 
upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation  owing  by 
any  corporation,  association,  or  other  eail" 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Utilted 
States,  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  considered  only  when  such  debt  of 
other  obligation  is  a  charge  on  propei:; 
which  has  been  nationalized,  expropriated 
intervened,  or  taken  by  the  Government  oi 
Cuba," 

Sec,  4  Section  506  of  such  Act  (23  USC 
1643e)  IB  amended  by  !itrlking  out  ":  t""" 
tided.  That  the  deduction  of  such  amounu 
shall  not  l>e  construed  as  divesting  ttie 
IJnited  States  of  any  rights  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  for  the  amounts  so  de- 
ducted". 

Sec-  5,  Section  511  of  such  Act  (22  CSC 
ie43J)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'■appropriations 

■Src  511,  There  are  hereby  authorized  <" 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necM- 
sary  to  enable  the  Commission  to  pay  it*  ^' 
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mialstratlve   expenses   incurred  in   carrying 
out  its  functlon.s  under  this  title," 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
ind  passed. 
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PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  IN  SOVIET 
RUSSIA 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr, 
President.  I  wish  to  express  my  support 
ol  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No,  17. 
as  previously  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 
which  is  now  awaiting  concurrence  by 
•he  Senate  with  House  amendments. 
Tills  resolution,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  In  condemnation  of  the  per- 
secution of  Jewish  citizens  by  the 
USSJ?,.  is  a  measure  of  the  Intllgnatlon 
aroused  in  many  areas  of  the  world  by 
the  discriminatory  treatment  being  ac- 
corded its  Jewish  minority  by  the  Soviet 
Oovemment. 

By  focusing  the  attention  of  the  world 
on  the  restrictive  treatment  accorded  to 
Russian  Jewry,  there  may  be  some  hope 
of  greater  relaxation  of  the  rigid  regula- 
tions on  the  religious  practices  of  that 
faith  and  other  faiths. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  -when  the 
USSR.,  as  a  basically  atheistic  nation, 
acts  to  repress  those  who  profess  reli- 
sious  beliefs,  I  can  but  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Government,  in  an  effort  to  en- 
hance its  public  image  abroad,  may  make 
It  easier  for  Jewish  citizens  and  others 
to  practice  their  respective  faiths.  Actu- 
ally. I  am  told  that  action  in  recent  times 
to  permit  the  printing  of  approximately 
10,000  Yiddish  prayerbooks  represented 
some  concession,  although,  admittedly,  a 
small  one  in  view  of  the  approximately 
2'j  million  Jews  in  Soviet  Russia.  I  am 
also  informed  that  representatives  of  the 
Yiddish  theater  groups  have  been  per- 
mitted some  travel  among  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  all  church 
eroups  are  heavUy  restricted  in  Russia, 
although,  perhaps,  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  fares  better  than  others  as 
it  does  have  an  organization  in  Russia. 

Visitors  to  that  country  report  that 
while  the  synagogues  are  poor  in  appear- 
ance, the  Baptist  Church  also  is  in  poor 
condition. 

Asaln.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  pending  resolution  condemning  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia 
Iwcause  of  their  religion.  I  am  proud  to 
have  served  as  one  of  its  cosponsors. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  LAWYER 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach.  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  a  great  many 
people  both  in  and  out  of  Washington. 
His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  passed  this  year,  as  well  as  other  ac- 
tions on  behalf  of  justice  for  all  our 
citizens,  have  won  acclaim  from  leaders 
In  the  race  relations  field  across  the 
Nation.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  competent  man  of  convictions  and 
*U1-'!  as  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
presented  a  profile  view  of  Mr  Katzen- 
bach in  an  appraisal  written  by  Joseph 
E.  Mohbat.  of  the  Associated  Press.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
subtitled  "The  Presidents  Lawyer,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
Eis  follows: 

The  President's  Lawyer — Nick  Katzenbach 

Outlines  His  Focr  Main  Goals 

(By  Joseph  E.  Mohbat  i 

Washington, — One  of  the  newest  weekend 
visitors  10  President  Johnson's  retreat  at 
Camp  David,  Md..  is  a  bald-pated.  tall,  some- 
what dishevelled  man  wlio — according  to 
Washington  gossip — wasn't  supposed  to  last 
long,  enough  to  get  his  name  on  the  big 
ofllce  door  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Nicholas  deBellevllle  Katzenbach.  the  65th 
Attorney  General  of  the  tjnited  States,  has 
by  all  signs  won  the  esteem  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

The  President,  according  to  some,  looks 
upon  the  43-year-old  lawyer  as  one  of  the 
brainiest  men  In  government  today. 

Yet.  for  5  months  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
cooled  his  heels,  holding  the  title  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General  and  hearing  the  stories  that 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  would  most  cer- 
tainly bring  in  another  man  to  replace 
Robert  P,  Kennedy.  Kennedy  was  leaving 
last  year  to  run  for  the  Senate  from  New 
York,  and  the  notion  was  that  Mr.  Johnson 
felt  Katzenbach  was  too  closely  Identified 
with  Kennedy, 

But  In  January  Katzenbach  got  the  word. 
He  was  going  to  be  Attorney  General,  As 
such,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
"the  President's  lawyer"  so  to  speak,  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  The  De- 
partment, with  30.000  employees,  runs  such 
wide-ranging  affairs  as  the  FBI.  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  antitrust 
prosecutions,  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  the 
U.S,  marshals. 

What  does  Katzenbach  have  to  say  aoout 
his  Job?  What  arc  his  goals  as  the  Nation's 
highest  law  officer? 

"It's  hard  to  talk  about  it  generally."  he 
says,  'except  for  my  obvious  feeling  that 
it's  terribly  Important  to  achieve  an  even- 
handed  administration  of  justice,  and  that  it 
be  done  entirely  on  merits. 

"I  guess  there  are  four  things  I'd  really 
like  to  accomplish,  if  I  have  enough  days, 
montlis.  or  years  allotted  to  me  here : 

"I  think  our  fiscal  and  administrative  sys- 
tem in  the  Department  is  outmoded,  and 
I'd  like  to  do  something  like  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  did  over  at  Defense,  I'd  like  to 
Itnow  how  much  It  costs  us  to  administer 
Justice,  and  thus  I'd  know  a  lot  more  about 
my  Department  I'd  like  to  know,  for  in- 
stance, to  what  extent  we  could  use  com- 
puters on  the  Immigration  Service  or  the 
FBI, 

"I'd  like  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
clearing  up  civil  rlghu  problems  enough  so 
that  you  almost  wouldn't  need  a  cIvU  rights 
division  in  this  Department  to  Insure  that 
Constitutional  guarantees  are  being  en- 
forced This  would  be  Ijest  for  the  country, 
certainly, 

•  It  would  be  hard  to  find  ansrthlng  more 
important  than  the  job  to  be  done  on  the 
crime  front.  (Kaizent>ach  heads  the  newly 
formed  National  Crime  Commission.)  We're 
going  to  step  up  the  drive  against  organized 
crime  I  want  to  see  what  we  can  do  with 
crime  in  the  streets. 

"And  I'd  like  to  see  whether  we  can  come 
up  with  a  good,  rational,  coherent,  effective 
and  understandable  antitrust  policy.  Per- 
haps we  simply  haven't  articulated  It  well 
enough  In  the  past.     But  I  think  the  In- 


fluence of  our  antitrust  division  should  go 
far  ijeyond  actual  cases:  It  should  Influence 
and  reflect  the  economic  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  President's  lawyer  pauses  a  moment, 
then  says : 

"I  don't  know — perhaps  I've  bitten  oS 
more  than  I  can  chew.  But  I'd  sure  like  to 
try  it," 

As  a  public  official.  Katzenbach  Is  ad- 
mired by  his  supporters  for  two  main  rea- 
sons: his  gift  as  a  conciliator,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  stand  up  and  tje  counted  when 
he  feels  it's  required  of  him 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act — these  and  other  legislative  mile- 
stones are  In  many  ways  monuments  to  the 
long  hours  Katzenbach  spent  in  Capitol  Hill, 
conciliating  the  sharply  divergent  \1ews  of 
lawmakers  as  the  bills  ground  through  Con- 
gress, As  a  result.  It  Is  easy  to  find  respon- 
sible officials  In  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration who  feel,  as  one  government  lawyer 
of  25  years  put  it.  that  "Nick  Katzenbach 
was  the  civil  rights  bill," 

"If  I  had  to  name  my  own  skills, "  Katzen- 
bach admits,  "I'd  have  to  list  first  my  ability 
to  get  people  to  agree  to  something  " 

On  2  consecutive  days.  Nick  Katzen- 
bach stood  up  when  he  could  have  plaved 
It  cozy  by  staying  away. 

He  fully  backed  the  appointment  of  James 
P,  Coleman,  a  Mississippi  segregationist  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  sharp  oppo-sltion,  as 
a  Federal  judge  m  the  South,  Without 
Katzenbach.  Coleman  would  have  had  to 
go  It  alone  In  convincing  the  Senate  he  would 
adhere  to  the  law  In  his  decisions  as  a  judge. 

Katzenbach  also  strongly  defended  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  agents  who  had  been 
caught  with  their  wiretaps  showing.  His 
own  department  wasn't  directly  Involved, 
but  the  IRS  has  contributed  mightily  to  the 
Justice  Department's  drive  on  organized 
crime,  and  Katzenbach  wasn't  forgetting  It, 

"I  could  have  told  you  he'd  do  that,"  says 
Katzenbach's  wife,  Lydia  She  contends  she 
can  accurately  predict  his  reaction  to  anv 
given  sltuatlon, 

■He  feels  that  a  person  operates  from  an 
inner  core  that  develops  and  solldlfles  as  he 
grows  older,"  she  explains.  "And  so  he  feels 
that  when  he's  confronted  with  a  difficult 
choice,  he  really,  deep  wlthm  himself,  doesn't 
have  much  choice." 

He  also  has  a  reputation  as  l>eing  slow  to 
anger. 

"1  guess  I  get  mad  only  when  I  feel  my 
honor  has  been  Impugned,  or  If  I  been  had," 
he  says.  On  one  occasion,  a  business  group 
hinted  It  would  bring  high-level  political 
pressure  to  bear  on  tum  If  he  opposed  a 
merger  Important  to  the  group, 

"  'If  I  decide  to  go  ahead  with  this  suit.'  " 
he  says  he  told  them  "political  pull  won't 
do  you  any  good  unless  another  Attorney 
General  Is  m  this  office,"  He  later  went 
ahead  with  the  suit. 

He  has  also  demonstrated  he  can  keep 
cool  in  the  most  trying  of  circumstances  , 
Millions  of  TV  viewers  were  bystanders  when 
Katzenbach  had  his  famous  confrontation 
with  Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace  at  the 
door  to  the  tJnlverslty  of  Alabama  In  1963 
In  a  fascinating  i3-mlnute  scene,  Katzen- 
bach told  the  Governor  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution two  Negroes  seeking  entrance  had 
every  right  to  enroll  in  the  university.  Then 
Governor  Wallace  responded  with  a  long 
statement  In  which  he  said  State  law  would 
prevail.  The  Negroes  were  denied  entrance 
then,  but  the  school  has  since  been  Inte- 
grated, 

Later  when  Katzenbach  spotted  Wallace 
at  an  inaugural  bail  for  President  Johnson, 
he  murmured  to  a  companion,  "I've  got  a 
mad  urge  to  go  over  and  say.  'Governor,  I'm 
Nick  Katzenbach,  I  don't  think  we've  ever 
l>een  formally  introduced,'  " 
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"As  a  result  of  that  confrontation,"  says 
Rijy  WUlclna,  executive  secretary  ol  tbe 
NAACP.  "and  his  general  conduct  in  ofBce. 
the  Negro  community  has  complete  confl- 
cience  In  his  understanding  of  Its  problems 
ind  his  attitude  towurd  them." 

By  the  yurdatick,  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
measures  6  feet  2  Inches,  but  he  gives  the 
appearance  of  being  much*lftrgcr.  He  weighs 
232  pounds,  has  brawny  shoulders,  a  thick 
and  powerful  necK  and  Urge  hands.  One 
might  expect  a  booming,  thundering  voice, 
but  instead  it  Is  soft  and  soothing. 

His  suits  are  forever  rumpled,  although  his 
wife  Insists  he  spends  goiKl  money  on  clothes 
and  would  like — In  the  rare  moments  when 
he  gives  it  any  thought — to  look  neat.  His 
garish,  unmatchlng  lies  have  become  a  trade* 
mark.  His  shirts,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
out  at  the  elbows.  His  shoes  rarely  show  a 
shine,  and  the  fringe  of  light  brown  hair  sur- 
rounding his  bald  dome  often  approaches 
his  frayed  collar. 

Even  among  those  who  are  closest  to  Katz- 
enbach, there  are  tew  who  have  noticed — 
or  know  why — the  right  elbow  of  his  shirts 
wears  out  first.  Or  why  he  chainsmokes  his 
king-size  fliter  cigarettes  with  an  awkward, 
half  bending  of  the  right  arm. 

T.J  grasp  that  elbow  is  to  feel  solid,  swollen 
bone.  Katzenbach  Is  a.  victim  of  Page's  dis- 
ease— "Osteitia  deformans" — a  painful  bone 
condition  that  usually  attacks  older  men  and 
results  In  an  enlargement  and  deformity  of 
the  allected  bones.  The  aliment — which  was 
discovered  in  1959  and  frequently  causes  him 
intense  discomfort — fecms  to  be  localized— 
although  there's  another  touch  of  it  In  one 
hip. 

Characteristically,  he  dismisses  the  ailment 
with:  "It's  a  mess.  But  I  don't  think  about 
It  much." 

Katzenbach  suffers  acute  discomfort  when 
he  feels  he  Is  trapped  In  a  crowd.  Some- 
times, says  Lydla  Katzenbach,  he  feels  close 
to  fainting. 

During  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
address  to  Congress  last  January  Katzenbach 
sat  in  the  front  row  with  the  Cabinet. 
Bathed  in  television  lights,  surrounded  by 
sweltering  human  beings,  he  was  so  dis- 
tressed that  he  made  it  through  the  exening 
only  by  a  mental  game  la  which  he  fixed  In 
his  mind  the  precise  location  of  every  exit 
from  the  House  Chamber. 


INT)EPENT)ENCE  DAY  OP  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  MALI 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  Y'ork.  Mr. 
PresidenW  today  is  the  Independence 
Day  of  the  Republic  of  Mali.  It  is  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
French  Sudan  became  the  Republic  of 
Mali  and  withdrew  from  the  French 
community. 

I  know-  other  Senators  join  me  in  wish- 
ing Mali  well  at  this  time  of  celebra- 
tion in  that  West  African  country. 
Mali's  relations  with  its  neighbors  have 
been  strengthened  as  time  has  passed, 
and  we  all  hope  that,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Keila,  Mali  will 
continue  to  grow  and  develop  success- 
fully. 

I  hope,  too.  that  Mall  can  continue  to 
have  relations  with  the  United  States 
which  are  as  friendly  as  possible  within 
the  framework  of  Mali's  policy  of  non- 
alinement  in  world  affairs. 

On  tills  Independence  Day,  then,  I 
know  that  other  Senators  Join  me  In 
wishing  to  see  Mali  achieve  its  aspira- 
tions in  harmony  with  the  other  devel- 
oping natiofis  of  Africa. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  BOND  MARKET 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  bond  market  is  not  only  a 
critical  and  massive  component  of  the 
complex  of  capital  markets  which  have 
developed  in  the  United  States.  The 
Government  bond  market  has  also  his- 
torically been  a  crucial  leading  indicator 
of  fundamental  economic  trends.  In  a 
special  article  on  the  front  page  of  the 
August  30  Wall  Street  Journal,  George 
Shea  has  provided  precise  documenta- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  behavior 
of  the  Government  bond  market  has 
called  the  turn  on  the  business  cycle 
during  the  past  10  years.  In  each  case — 
1956-58,  1959-60.  and  1961-62— a  down- 
turn in  the  Government  bond  market 
has  been  followed  by  a  decline  in  stock 
prices  and,  finally,  by  a  general  turn 
toward  recession. 

As  Mr.  Shea  points  out.  the  Govern- 
ment bond  market  has  shown  marked 
weakness  during  the  summer  months  of 
this  year.  On  the  one  hand,  this  can- 
not be  taken  as  any  sort  of  clear  signal 
that  serious  trouble  is  ahead  for  the 
U.S.  economy:  in  the  past,  downturns 
in  the  market  for  Governments  Ivave 
gone  on  for  many  months  before  the 
economy  has  suffered.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  be  constantly  vlgUalU  and 
aware  of  any  and  every  indication  of 
weakness  amidst  the  general,  unprece- 
dented strength  of  our  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  by  George  Shea 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Appraisal  op  Current  Trends  in   Business 

AND   Finance 

I  By  George  Shea) 

Since  the  final  week  of  .fuly  the  bond  mar- 
■  ket.  led  by  prices  of  U  S.  Government  bonds, 
has  been  declining  alzn<3st  every  day.  The 
significance  of  such  a  decline,  if  it  persists, 
is  ttiat  it  often,  though  not  always,  precedes 
a  decline  In  stock  prices,  followed  by  a  down- 
turn in  general  business. 

This  sequence  of  events  Is  well  established 
in  both  economic  theory  and  in  the  economic 
records.  The  late  Leonard  P.  Ayres  more 
than  30  years  ago  wrote  a  book  in  which  he 
traced  this  sequence  In  the  business  and 
financial  cycles  of  the  previous  100  years. 
And  Arthur  P.  Bums,  president  of  the  non- 
profit National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
In  1950  wrote  a  description  of  the  typical 
business  cycle — a  description  used  a^ln  with 
minor  revisions  In  a  1961  bureau  publica- 
tion— from  which  the  following  relevant  sen- 
tences are  quoted: 

"Let  us  then  take  our  stand  at  the  bottom 
of  a  depression  and  watch  events  as  they  un- 
fold. Production  characteristically  rises  in 
the  first  segment  of  expansion.  Indeed,  every 
(economic)  series  moves  upward  except  bond 
yields  and  bankruptcies.  In  the  second  stage 
the  broad  advance  continues,  though  it  Is 
checked  at  one  point — the  ix>nd  market 
where  trading  begins  to  decline.  Bond  prices 
Join  bond  sales  In  the  next  stage:  In  other 
words,  long-term  Interest  rates — which  fell 
during  the  first  half  of  the  exp.inslon— begin 
to  rise.  In  the  final  stretch  of  expansion, 
declines  become  fairly  general  In  the  finan- 
cial sector.  Share  trading  luid  stock  prices 
move  downward, 

"These  adverse  developments  soon  engulf 
the  economic  system  as  a  whole,  and  the  next 


stage  of  the  business  cycle  Is  the  first  stage 
of  contraction." 

Within  the  past  10  years,  furthermore  ih, 
sequence  of  downturns  in  bonds,  then  stocki. 
then  business  ha£  been  repeated  more  thati 
once.  Instances  of  it  took  place  In  1056-O3 
1959-60.  and  to  a  partial  extent  lDOl-62. 

In  the  1956-58  case.  VS.  Government  bond 
prices  began  to  slip  oH  in  the  first  half  ot 
1956.  edged  down  further  in  the  second  hil! 
and  lost  ground  steadily  after  February  1957 
Stock  prices  turned  down  In  the  second  half 
of  1956.  recovered  in  the  first  half  of  1957  m 
about  the  1956  high — reaching  621  for  the 
Dow-Jones  industrial  average  in  July — then 
fell  100  points  as  measured  by  that  avera^ 
in  3  months.  Business  started  losing  gr.jur.tl 
in  August  1957  and  declined  until  April  IS5S 

In  the  1958-60  business  expansion  Govern- 
ment  bond  prices  declined  pretty  steadily 
throughout,  thus  not  conforming  to  the 
standard  pattern  of  rising  tond  prices  in  the 
first  stage  of  a  business  expansion.  But 
otherwise  the  pattern  was  normal.  The  fall 
in  bond  prices  continued  until  January  1960, 
and  in  that  very  month  stock  prices  Btaned 
their  decline,  which  lasted  Into  Octol>er.  fall- 
ing nearly  120  points  from  a  top  ot  about 
685  as  measured  by  the  industrial  average 
Business  turned  down  after  May  1960.  bot- 
toming out  in  February  1961. 

The  1961-62  experience  differed  In  that  al- 
though the  i>ond-stock  sequence  was  the 
usual  one  business  didn't  follow  with  a 
downturn  only  leveling  off  from  spring  to 
fall  In  1962.  Government  bond  prices  fell 
from  May  1901  to  February  1962;  and  stock 
prices  skidded  from  December  1961  to  June 
1962.  with  the  industrial  average  losing  200 
points  from  a  top  of  735. 

Obviously,  a  decline  lasting  1  month  In 
bond  prices,  such  as  the  one  since  late  Jul.v, 
cannot  be  compared  by  Itself  with  these  pre- 
vious Instances  when  bond  prices  fell  fc; 
months  on  end.  However,  the  latest  decline 
doesn't  stand  by  Itself;  It  can  be  regarded 
as  an  extension  of  mild  downtrends  which 
have  taken  place  In  the  past  couple  of  years 

These  downtrends  can  be  Identified  as 
having  started  with  the  year  1963.  following 
the  recovery  In  bond  prices  that  came  after 
the  bond-stock  decline  of  1961-62  The 
monthly  average  yield  of  U.S.  Governmeni 
bonds  with  maturities  of  10  years  or  more 
has  been  going  up,  with  eubsr.antlal  Inter- 
ruptloiis.  since  December  1962. 

At  the  top  of  the  1962  bond  price  recovery. 
In  December,  this  monthly  average  yield  ws» 
3.87  percent.  Prom  there  the  yield  rme 
slowly  to  an  April  1964  high  of  4.20  percent 
after  which  it  receded  to  4.12  percent  last 
November.  Then  It  rose  again  to  4.16  per- 
cent In  February  this  year,  after  which  It 
held  Just  below  that  figure  through  July. 
Since  late  ^hat  month  It  has  gone  up  again, 
with  the  d;iily  average  reaching  4.21  percent 
at  the  end  of  last  week. 

That  this  trend  may  persist  Is  suggested 
by  several  factors  In  the  general  economic 
background.  Capital-spending  plans  of 
American  Industry,  the  rising  expenses  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  normal  rising 
trend  of  State  and  local  government  outlap 
all  suggest  that  demand  for  credit  is  Ukel? 
to  continue  strong,  putting  upward  pressure 
on  the  cost  of  bcrrrowing  money. 

How  the  credit  resources  ot  the  Nation  ire 
being  strained  is  reflected  In  banking  st»- 
tlstlcs.  In  the  year  ended  August  IS  the 
banics  that  report  weekly  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  sold  $3.2  bllUon  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  in  order  to  obtain  the 
money  to  make  loans  and  other  investments 

If  the  various  forces  pressing  on  the  credit 
supply  continue  to  cause  bond  prices  to  fall 
and  yields  to  rise,  this  trend  will  have  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  same  general  ma?" 
nitude  as  those  which  preceded  stock  ah'' 
business  declines  of  the  past.  0p  to  "" 
present  the  rise  in  yields  cannot  yet  be  w 
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piifA  as  having  definitely  gone  above  the 
450  percent  average  for  the  whole  month  of 
April  1904.  as  the  figure  of  4.21  percent  late 
last  week  reflected  the  closing  prices  of  only 
IdsT 

Furthermore,  the  problem  of  timing  Is  dif- 
ficult. There  Is  no  standard  duration  for 
Uie  bond-price  drops  that  foreshadow  stock 
jnd  business  declines.  The  16-month  rise 
U)  bond  yields  to  April  1964  was  not  followed 
by  any  general  decline  in  stock  prices  or 
business.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  industrial 
average  continued  to  move  up  with  only 
minor  interruptions  for  a  year,  and  business 
has  continued  rising  through  July  of  this 
year  Still,  the  warning  being  given  by  the 
direction  in  which  bond  prices  and  yields  are 
moving  Is  worth  keeping  In  mind. 
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THE   UJ*.   TRIUMPH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
8  day  to  count  our  blessings.  A  cease- 
fire has  been  achieved  in  the  dangerous 
trar  between  India  and  Pakistan,  thanks 
!0  Uie  effective  work  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Congratulations  are  due  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  for  his  detei-mined  ef- 
forts to  arrange  a  truce,  and  to  the 
Security  Council  for  the  vital  role  it 
played  in  bringing  about  a  cessation  of 
the  hostilities.  We  can  be  proud  also 
of  the  contribution  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Goldberg,  our  distinguished  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations. 

From  the  beginning.  President  John- 
son directed  American  policy  in  an  astute 
and  skillful  manner.  His  decision  to 
refrain  from  provocative  declarations, 
his  insistence  that  the  United  States  ob- 
serve a  neutral  posture,  and  his  refusal 
to  intervene  directly  in  the  war,  are  wel- 
come indications  that  our  diplomacy  was 
tempered  with  discretion  and  restraint. 

Most  of  all,  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  the  United  Nations  retains 
the  vitality  to  do  such  great  work  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  hands  of  the  clock 
which  were  moving  toward  general  war 
have  again  been  stopped.  A  halt  to  the 
conflict,  so  Imperative  to  world  peace, 
has  been  achieved  by  the  one  organiza- 
tion to  which  all  nations  can  repair. 

In  this  country,  there  has  been  far 
too  much  tendency  to  deplore  the  fail- 
ures of  the  United  Nations,  as  though 
»e  had  some  right  to  expect  miracles. 
By  demanding  too  much  from  the  U.N.. 
we  have  often  given  it  credit  for  loo 
little. 

President  Johnson  and  U.N.  Ambaissa- 
lior  Goldberg,  however,  have  never  made 
the  mistake  of  underestimating  the  im- 
portance of  the  world  organization. 
They  have  continued  to  give  strong  U.S. 
support  to  the  United  Nations.  Under- 
■«anding  the  important  role  of  the  U.N. 
in  the  maintenance  of  world  peace,  the 
administration  cooled  down  the  simmer- 
ing article  19  crisis  earlier  this  summer. 
Md  thus  helped  to  keep  the  U.N.  Intact. 

Because  the  U.N.  had  been  getting  too 
Utile  credit  in  our  country.  I  introduced. 
in  June  ol  this  year,  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate — Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
38— which  reaffirmed  American  support 
"f  the  U.N.  Joining  me  in  sponsoring 
•this    resolution    were    Senators    Ft:L- 

>MOHT,     HiCKENLOOPER,     CLARK.     ADCEN, 


and  Cooper,  This  resolution  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  before  the  Pres- 
ident journeyed  to  San  Francisco  to 
address  the  U.N.'s  20th  anniversary 
celebration.  The  expression  of  congres- 
sional support  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion has  been  rewarded  well. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  history  of 
extensive  accomplishment  in  dampiiig 
brushflres  which  might  have  led  to  big- 
ger wars.  In  helping  mediate  various 
crises  such  as  Berlin  In  1948  and  Cuba 
In  1962,  the  UJ*.  has  also  helped  avert 
possible  war  between  the  great  powers. 
In  its  role  in  the  Korean  war  of  1950.  the 
Suez  crisis  of  1956.  and  in  the  conflicts 
in  the  Congo  and  Cyprus  in  this  decade, 
the  U.N.  has  played  a  \1tal  part  In  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

Now,  in  its  20th  anniversary  year,  the 
United  Nations  may  well  have  achieved 
Its  most  important  peacekeeping  success 
on  the  subcontinent  of  Asia.  In  doifig 
so.  it  gives  even  greater  validity  to 
Beardsley  Ruml's  famous  1945  predic- 
tion: 

At  the  end  of  5  yeais  you  will  think  the 
XJ.N.  is  the  greatest  vision  ever  realized  by 
man. 

At  the  end  of  10  years,  you  will  find  doubts 
within  yourself  and  all  through  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  15  years,  you  will  believe 
the  U.N,  cannot  succeed.  You  will  be  cer- 
tain that  all  the  odds  are  against  its  ulti- 
mate life  and  success.  It  will  only  be  when 
the  tJ.N.  Is  20  years  old  that  you  will  revere 
and  laud  the  dedication  of  those  who  devote 
their  energies  to  It  throughout  its  turbulent 
course  For  then  we  will  know  that  the 
U.N.  Is  the  only  alternative  to  the  demolition 
of  the  world. 

The  course  of  the  United  Nations  will 
continue  to  be  turbulent,  but  we  should 
pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
have  devoted  their  energies  to  its  main- 
tenance. The  necessity  for  a  United 
Nations  has  never  been  clearer  than  in 
the  early  morning  hours  today  when  the 
cease-fire  was  arranged  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  A  tense  world  can  now 
pause  to  breathe  at  least  a  momentary 
sigh  of  relief. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  jleld 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  1966 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
MansfiexdI.  I  aik  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  693.  H  R.  10871. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
10871)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


rORElCN    AID    AND    THE    BAl-ANCC    OF    PAYMENTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cern of  Senators  regarding  U.S.  balance 
of  paymenls  is  proper.  But  to  judge 
whether  foreign  aid  is  Justified  by  look- 
ing at  its  balance-of-payments  impact 
is  like  determining  the  necessity  of  an 
operation  fay  measuring  its  probable 
pain.  Of  course,  ihere  will  be  some 
balanc«-of-paymenls  outflow  from  for- 
eign aid.  but  the  necessity  of  the  program 
in  terms  of  U.S.  security  and  long-term 
U.S.  interests  is  sufficient  justification 
for  its  costs — both  in  terms  of  dollar  ap- 
propriations and  balance  of  payments. 

It  is  highly  ironic  that  as  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  has  become  a  small  and  de- 
creasing factor  in  the  cuiTent  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  charges  have  in- 
creased that  the  AID  program  is  a  major 
cause  of  our  dollar  deficit  abroad. 

Since  1959.  in  response  to  the  changed 
situation  of  the  U  S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  U.S.  Government  has  taken 
measures  respecting  the  use  of  assist- 
ance funds.  Before  this  time,  our  aid 
dollars  had  not  been  tied  to  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
European  economies  revived  and  pros- 
pered, these  countries  became  increas- 
ingly effective  competition  for  U  S.  aid 
purchases. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  funds 
provided  by  the  current  AID  program 
can  only  be  spent  in  the  United  States 
for  goods  and  services  produced  in  this 
country.  Many  people  still  think  that 
AID  simply  ships  bundles  of  U.S.  dollars 
to  the  less  developed  countries,  and  that 
these  countries  then  spend  the  dollars 
wherever  and  on  whatever  they  ohoose. 
The  fact  is.  of  course,  the  overwhelming 
portion  of  funds  appropriated  to  AID 
stay  right  here  in  the  United  States  to 
finance  exports  of  the  machinei-y.  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  and  so  forth  which 
the  developing  countries  require  in  their 
efforts  to  grow. 

This  new  policy  of  tying  assistance 
funds  is  responsible  for  the  substantial 
decrease  in  the  effect  of  these  programs 
on  the  balance  of  pa.vTnents. 

Let  me  be  specific  in  regard  to  this 
improvement :  David  Bell  te.stlfled  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee this  year  that  AID'S  preliminary 
estimates  for  the  calendar  year  1964 
showed  that  AID  payments  abroad  had 
dropped  to  about  $400  million— less  than 
half  the  figure  in  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  current  expenditure  rate  under 
our  economic  assistance  program  is  al- 
most exactly  S2  billion  per  year.  Thus  in 
1964,  for  every  dollar  of  economic  aid 
extended,  20  cents  showed  as  a  current 
adverse  Impact  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments— not  considering  current  or  future 
receipts. 

Put  the  other  way  round.  80  percent  of 
AID'S  expenditures  last  year  were  spent 
right  here  in  the  United  States  for 
.American  gqpds  and  services. 

Moreover,  the  proportion  of  AID  ap- 
propriations spent  In  the  United  Slates 
is  rising.  Eighty-six  percent  of  newly  ap- 
propriated AID  funds  are  now  being 
committed  for  direct  expenditure  in  the 
United  States. 
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I  am  not  Just  talking  about  the  AH) 
funds  which  finance  purchases  o£  com- 
modities In  the  United  States.  I  am  talk- 
tag  about  all  AID  expenditures — ex- 
penditures on  U  S,  ser^'ices  as  well  as  U.S. 
products.  These  include  items  such  as 
the  costs  of  participant  training  in  the 
United  States,  freight  payments  to  U.S. 
shippers  and  administrative  expenses. 
These  latter  costs  constitute  roughly  one- 
third  of  all  AID  expenses. 

Mr.  Bell  also  testified  that  AID  pay- 
ments abroad  in  calendar  1964  were  off- 
E>?t  by  repayment  of  past  assistance 
extended  by  AID  and  the  predecessor  for- 
eign assistance  agencies  of  over  $150 
million.  This  means.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  net  adverse  effect  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram on  the  balance  of  payments  in 
196-t  was  only  S250  mllUon. 

The  total  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1964  ran  to  about 
$3  billion.  ClearLv,  the  AID  progiam  was 
only  a  small  factor  in  this  total  deficit. 

Overseas  expenditures  of  AID  dollars. 
Mr.  President,  are  a  price  that  America 
must  pay  for  conducting  a  foreign  aid 
program. 

They  are  part  of  the  price  we  pay  In 
our  continuing  efforts  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  In  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries, and  help  create  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  stable  world  community 
of  free  and  Independent  nations.  In 
.short,  they  are  a  price  of  leadership. 
US.  soldiers  are  stationed  throughout 
the  world  to  preserve  the  peace. 

We  must  spend  dollars  abroad  to 
maintain  these  soldiers,  but  we  right- 
fully do  not  resist  these  costs.  I  believe 
that  the  AID  funds  which  necessarily 
must  be  spent  abroad  are  likewise  a 
necessary  cost  of  promoting  the  U.S. 
Interest. 

There  are.  of  course.  Indirect  effects  of 
the  AID  programs  which  cannot  be  re- 
corded so  easily  on  the  accountants' 
ledgers  Very  often  dollars  which  enter 
the  economy  of  a  less-developed  countrj' 
from  offshore  .\TD  expenditures  may  be 
used  later  by  that  country  to  buy  needed 
goods  in  the  U.S.  market,  or  may  go 
through  trade  channels  to  a  third  coun- 
try, which  wUl  use  the  dollars  for  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services  In  the  U.S. 
market.  This  Is  the  so-called  feed- 
back effect .  It  means  that  the  negative 
effc-ct  of  the  AID  program  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments accounts  is  overstated. 

In  some  cases,  however,  imports  avail- 
able under  tied  U.S.  aid  procurement  are 
substituted  for  imports  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  purchased  with  free 
foreign  exchange  In  conunercial  chan- 
nels. Of  course,  to  the  extent  this  oc- 
curs. U.S.  comwerc'a'  exports  decline  as 
US-financed  exoorts  Increase.  But 
many  of  these  dolla.s  will  also  come  back 
to  the  United  States  through  third  coun- 
tries. The  fact  is  US.  commercial  ex- 
ports are  rising — not  declining — in  the 
less-developed  countries  where  AID 
maintains  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams. Between  1959  and  1964.  U.S. 
commercial  export.?  rose  in  9  far  eastern 
countries  from  S428  to  S623  million; 
in  12  near  east  and  south  Asia  countries. 
U.S.  commercial  exports  rose  from  $466 
to  5692  million:  they  rose  in  17  African 
countries  from  $260  to  $265  million:  and 


in  19  Latin  American  countries,  they 
rose  from  S2.739  to  S3, 252  mlUlon. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the  fact  that 
the  total  U.S.  share  of  the  worldwide 
export  market  is  rising,  despite  the  in- 
creased prosperity  and  competitiveness 
of  other  developed  coimtrie^. 

The  fact  that  US  export  trade  in  the 
less-developed  countries  is  improving 
and  not  deteriorating  should  not  be  sur- 
prising. The  evidence  is  plain  that  coun- 
tries which  we  aid  and  help  achieve 
steady  economic  growth  better  markets 
for  U.S.  exports  are  more  attractive 
places  for  U.S.  investment  abroad.  Over 
the  last  15  years  our  exports  to  Europe 
have  doubled  and  our  exports  to  Japan 
have  tripled.  As  other  countries — Spain. 
Greece,  and  Taiwan,  for  example^gain 
economic  momentum  and  our  aid  comes 
to  an  end  the  same  kind  of  result  is 
evident*  And  because  the  aid  program 
introduces  and  familiarizes  the  less-de- 
veloped countries  with  U.S.  products  and 
services,  I  regard  the  AID  program  as 
one  of  our  best  long-run  export  promo- 
tion mechanisms. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  AID  ex- 
penditures are  a  direct  cause  of  our  gold 
flow.  This  is  not  correct.  In  fact,  cur- 
rent AID  recipients  are  selling  more  gold 
to  the  United  States  than  they  are  pur- 
chasing. During  1964,  these  AID  re- 
cipients sold  $89  million  worth  of  gold 
to  us  for  dollars,  and  purchased  $26  mil- 
lion of  gold.  The  U.S.  gold  problem  lies 
with  the  industrial  countries  of  Europe, 
not  in  our  relations  with  the  AID  re- 
cipient nations. 

In  conclusion,  not  only  has  AID  suc- 
cessfully reduced  the  impact  of  its  pro- 
grams on  the  balancc-of-payments  def- 
icit to  a  minimum,  but  the  present  pro- 
grams will  have  a  long-range  positive 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
This  positive  impact  will  result  from  in- 
creasing amounts  of  dollar  repaj-ments 
on  previous  AID  development  loans,  ex- 
panding markets  for  our  exports  and  im- 
proving opportunities  for  our  private 
investment  abroad. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  cut  in  the  AID  appropriations 
would  have  only  a  very  small  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  The  real  re- 
sult would  be  injury  to  our  own  interests 
and  to  our  efforts  to  influence  the  course 
of  the  future  In  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries. I  support  the  AID  program.  It 
is  good  policy;  it  Is  also  good  business. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  XWITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA  ON  AUTO- 
MOBILES       .^NT3        AUTOMOBILE 

PARTS  >., 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  tKe  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  today  retjprted  a 
bill  to  approve  the  agreem^ai^wtween 
the  United  States  and  Canada  with 
respect  to  automobiles  and  automobile 
parts  carried  thereupon. 

An  extremely  important  part  of  this 
deal  is  the  side  agreements  between  the 
Big  Four  automobile  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  and  Csuiada  and  cer- 
tain Canadian  interests. 

I  shall  take  occasion  to  call  attention 
to  these  tmusual  featuies  when  the  bill 


is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is 
special  interest  legislation — very  spe- 
cial— for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Big  Four,  or  rather  Big  Three  and  a  Half 
automobile  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  economy. 

The  victims  will  be  the  automobile 
parts  manufacturers  and  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  that  Industry  in  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  economy,  and  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  editorial 
entitled  "That  Auto  Pact."  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  today,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

That  Auto  Pact 

In  January  PreAideni  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  PearBon  ot  Canada  signed  on  agree- 
ment lliat  WAS  widely  neralded  as  a  meufiure 
to  establisti  "free  trade"  in  automobiles  be- 
tween tlie  two  countries.  In  later  relea*ea 
the  term  "freer  trade"  was  substituted  Ana 
now.  with  House  hearings  completed  some 
time  ago  and  a  parade  of  witnesses  still  ap- 
pearing Ijefore  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  public  Is  learning  that  words  do 
not  always  mean  what  one  wants  them  to 
mean. 

The  pending  legislation  and  supporting 
agreements  provide  for  elimination  of  Ca- 
nadian and  U.S.  import  duties  on  all  slilp- 
ments  of  new  automotive  products — but  not 
replacement  part* — from  one  qualified  mann- 
facturer  to  another.  The  major  CanadlftD 
manufactttrers.  which  are  sulssidtarles  o! 
U.S.  corporations,  are  to  guarantee  that  tliej 
will  schedule  operations  so  as  to  maintain 
a  fixed  proporl.ion  between  jobs  in  Canada 
and  Canadian  auto  sales. 

The  agreement  is  defended  by  the  adminis- 
tratlon  as  a  workable  solution  for  a  most 
difficult  problem.  Canada,  anxious  to  Im- 
prove her  trade  ivoJance,  attempted  to  in- 
crease her  auto  exports  by  a  tariff  remlfisioc 
scheme  that  clearly  violated  the  spirit,  it  not 
the  letter,  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT).  This  country,  in 
order  to  avoid  levying  a  countervailing  duty 
and  risking  the  possibility  of  a  Canadian  re- 
prisal, agreed  to  a  plan  under  which  Canada 
la  awarded  a  much  greater  share  of  the  total 
automotive  empIo>-ment  than  she  would  ha« 
under  the  present  tariffs  or  in  a  genuine 
common  market  for  automobiles. 

Tlie  proponents  of  the  bill  place  great 
emphasis  on  the  economies  of  large-scale 
production  that  will  be  realized,  but  the? 
are  silent  about  the  prices  that  Canadian 
consumers  will  pay.  Auto  prices  are  sut)- 
Btantially  higher  in  Canada,  and  so  long  aa 
the  free"  trade  is  confined  to  producer! 
and  denied  to  consumers,  the  price  differen- 
tial will  reniain  and  the  puutlve  economies 
of  scale  will  not  be  fully  realized.  Canadian 
consumers,  In  short,  will  be  paying  a  ratlier 
high  price  for  a  dubious  guarantee  of  auto 
employment  in  their  country. 

Beyond  the  welfare  of  Canadian  consum- 
ers, the  implications  of  the  measure  for 
international  trade  policy  are  clearly  dis- 
quieting. An  agreement  confined  to  tlie 
two  countries  violates  the  most-favored- 
nation  (MPNI  principle  of  GATT  under 
which  a  tariff  concession  granted  to  one 
country  must  be  extended  to  all  The  State 
Depmrtment  feels  sure  that  a  waiver  can  M 
obtained  from  GAIT.  But  such  waivers  are 
Just  what  undermines  the  principles  on 
which  a  liberal  international  order  rest* 
Why  not  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  extend  the 
duty-free  treatment  to  ail  countries  on  an 
MPN    basU?      The    question    of    reciprocity 
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could  then  t>e  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Kennedy  round. 

Tne  debate  over  the  auto  agreement  has 
Decn  conducted  m  an  atmosphere  of  urgency 
that  is  not  Justified  by  the  cold  fact*.  Con- 
trary to  the  Impressions  harlmred  in  certain 
Government  quarters,  the  Canadians  are 
not  in  a  strong  position  to  precipitate  a 
trade  war.  Therefore,  before  this  country 
consummates  a  radical  agreement  in  viola- 
tion of  the  MPN  and  other  principles  that  it 
has  cc'nsistently  espoused,  another  effort 
should  l)e  made  to  resolve  the  auto  tariff 
problem  by  more  orthodox  means. 
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UNTIED  NATIONS  INTERVENTION 
IN  WAR  THREATS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
Just  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church!,  in  the  past  couple 
of  hours  the  press  tickers  of  the  AP  and 
UP  have  been  carrying  stories  annotmc- 
ing  that,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  cease-fire  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  Of  course,  that  brings  great 
relief  to  the  world. 

There  are  those  who  point  out.  and 
quite  properly  so,  that,  of  course,  the 
procedures  of  the  United  Nations  are 
vital  when  they  are  used  in  a  good-faith 
endeavor  to  substitute  the  rule  of  law  for 
the  Jungle  law  of  military  might. 

I  am  very  proud  that  my  coimtry 
joined  with  other  members  of  the  Secu- 
nty  Coimcil  in  supporting  a  United  Na- 
lions  intervention  in  the  war  between 
Pakistan  and  India. 

For  more  than  2  years  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  stood  shoiJder  to 
shoulder  with  the  great  Senator  from 
Maska  IMr.  Grdening).  We  have  been 
the  two  voices  in  the  Senate  who  have 
consistently  and  persistently  urged  that 
the  United  States  live  up  to  its  treaty 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  respect  to  its  outlawry  In  Asia. 
For  those  2  years  we  have  been  urging 
that  the  United  States  carry  out  its 
treaty  commitments  and  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  by 
caUing  upon  the  United  Nations  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  the  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  United  States 
Tas  a  participant. 

Praiseworthy  as  our  course  of  action 
has  been  in  urging  and  participating  in 
the  exercise  of  United  Nations  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  Pakistan  and  India,  history  wUl 
show  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
Dinted  States  in  regard  to  the  unde- 
clared, unconstitutional,  and  illegal  war 
in  Asia  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  ask  for  the  application 
of  the  articles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  Intervene  in  this  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  in  which  the  United 
States  is  part  of  the  cause. 

0.  consistency  where  art  thou? 

What  a  chapter  we  are  writing.  I  join 
••1  praising  the  President  and  the  Am- 
Wssador  to  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Goldberg,  for  their  course  of  action,  vis- 
J-yis  the  United  Nations  and  the  war 
wtween  Pakistan  and  India. 

But  there  is  no  praise  due  them  for 
"•neir  failure  to  follow  a  consistent  course 
M  action  in  respect  to  the  war  in  South 
'ietnam. 


I  hope  that  perhaps  the  precedent  they 
have  now  set  in  respect  to  U.S  action, 
through  the  United  Nations,  in  respect 
to  the  war  between  Pakistan  and  India, 
may  cause  them  formally  and  officially 
to  address  the  Security  Council  asking  it 
to  take  jurisdiction  over  the  war  in  Asia, 
as  the  charter  requires. 

I  say  to  my  President,  my  Ambassador 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  my  Secretary 
of  State  that  I  am  not  interested  in  their 
repeating  the  argument  we  have  heard 
for  some  2  years  that  we  probably  would 
not  have  unanimity  of  support  on  the 
Security  Council  if  we  followed  that 
course  of  action. 

My  an-swer  has  continued  to  be  the 
same  answer  I  have  given  to  the  Senate 
for  2  years:  We  never  know  until  we  try, 
and  we  cannot  justify  not  trying  on  the 
basis  of  a  belief  that  if  we  try  the  reso- 
lution will  be  vetoed. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  nation  or  nations  refuse  to 
live  up  to  their  commitments  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  it  is  true  that  Russia  and  Prance 
would  veto  such  a  resolution,  we  have  a 
clear  moral  duty  and  a  legal  obligation 
to  show  to  the  world  what  countries  really 
do  not  want  to  abide  by  their  commit- 
ments under  the  United  Nations  Treaty, 
other  than  the  United  States. 

We  are  a  self-convicted  Nation  in 
world  history  at  this  hour.  We  are  a 
Nation  which  has  convicted  itself  of  a 
willful  and  knowing  violation  of  its 
treaty  obligations.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent, nor  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  nor  the  Secretary 
of  State  can  erase  that  Indelible  record- 
ing that  our  violation  of  the  treaty  has 
written  on  the  pages  of  history. 

It  is  a  great  hour  that  announces  a 
cease-fire  in  India  and  Pakistan.  But  I 
would  like  to  see  my  country  continue  to 
write  a  glorious  chapter  of  American 
history  by  proceeding  forthwith  to  file 
the  official  resolution  that  the  leaders  of 
my  country  are  bound  to  file  under  the 
charter,  asking  that  the  United  Nations 
take  jurisdiction  over  this  shocking  war 
in  Asia. 

If  it  did,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  also 
lead  to  an  early  cease-fire,  followed  by 
early  negotiations  for  an  honorable 
peace  settlement  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  bringing  to  an  end 
this  kllUng  of  increasing  numbers  of 
American  boys  and  increasing  numbers 
of  Asians. 

What  a  terrible  page  of  history  we  are 
writing.  We  pick  up  the  newspapers 
each  day  and  read  of  the  massacring 
that  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam 
through  the  military  might  and  power 
of  the  United  States. 

Each  day  we  are  increasing  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  the  Communists 
throughout  Asia  and  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  Each  day.  by  this 
course  of  military  action  of  the  United 
States  in  Asia,  we  are  jeopardizing 
future  generations  of  American  boys 
and  girls,  because  if  we  continue  to  leave 
naught  but  a  heritage  of  intense  hatred 
to  millions  of  people  of  the  next  genera- 
tion and  the  generation  to  follow,  what 
is  the  end? 


As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  before. 
there  is  no  question  that  we  can  level 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  areas 
of  South  Vietnam. 

They  are  without  airpower.  They  are 
without  any  suijstantial  military-  might. 
In  a  sense,  our  course  of  action  of  con- 
ducting war  in  Asia  is  similar  to  shooting 
fisii  in  a  barrel.  We  will  win,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  every  military  en- 
gagement. Oh,  yes;  let  me  repeat,  we 
can  also  go  beyond  North  Vietnam  and 
we  can  level  the  nuclear  installations  of 
Red  China,  wliich  the  dangerous  war 
crowd  in  the  Pentagon,  composed,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  most  desperate  men  in  all 
the  world,  I  believe  ha^■e  as  their  ultimate 
objective. 

We  can  destroy  the  cities  of  Red  China. 
We  can  bomb  out  what  industrial  com- 
plex she  has.  We  can  kill  with  our  mili- 
tary airpower  millions  of  her  citizens, 
and  leave  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  the  eeitainty  of  the 
undying  hatred  of  Asians  for  the  United 
States. 

What  will  that  profit  us?  After  we 
shall  have  devastated  all  the  areas  of 
Asia  that  we  attack,  we  shall  have  to 
maintain  for  many  decades  to  come  large 
American  military  forces  in  Asia,  to  con- 
tinue our  domination. 

Eventually,  like  every  other  Western 
power,  we  shall  be  driven  out  of  Asia,  for 
the  yellow  races  will  never  surrender  to 
domination  by  the  United  States,  any 
more  than  they  have  been  willing  to  sur- 
render to  domination  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  and 
every  other  Western  power  that  has 
sought  to  maintain  a  colonial  foothold 
on  their  land. 

It  may  be  said  quickly  in  reply  that  we 
have  no  colonial  designs  on  Asia.  But 
we  have.  Mr.  President.  This  form  of 
military  domination  Is  naught  but  a  form 
of  colonial  power.  There  1,'=  no  doubt  that 
the  desperate  men  In  the  Pentagon  seek 
to  maintain  a  military  foothold  in  south- 
east Asia,  to  the  everlasting  discredit  and 
disgrace  of  our  country. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
why.  as  a  religious  nation,  we  think  It 
Is  morally  justified  to  kill  and  kill  and 
kill  in  southeast  Asia  on  the  pretext  that 
we  advance  in  justification  and  rational- 
ization of  our  policy. 

Mr.  President,  for  every  picture  that 
we  see  in  the  American  press,  we  can 
see  many  times  that  number  of  pictures 
in  the  foreign  press,  for  the  American 
people  are  being  fed  a  censored  journal- 
ism. If  one  wants  to  know  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  in  southeast  Asia, 
he  cannot  learn  it  from  the  American 
press;  he  must  read  it  in  the  foreign 
press.  If  he  really  wants  to  see  adequate 
pictorial  coverage  of  American  killing 
and  of  Amei-icans  being  killed  in  Asia, 
he  must  look,  for  the  most  part,  at  the 
plctui'es  in  the  foreign  press. 

With  all  that  killing.  I  am  aghast  and 
at  a  loss  to  find  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: For  what  purpose?  What  is  our 
objective?  What  do  we  think  it  will 
profit  us.  and  in  what  values  will  the 
profits  be  measured?  For  at  long  last, 
as  a  restUt  of  multiple  causes,  most  of 
which  are  yet  to  develop,  this  war,  too. 
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will  end.  On  what  basis  will  it  be 
settled? 

After  all  the  devastation,  after  all  the 
loss  of  American  and  Asiatic  life,  how 
will  the  war  be  settled?  I  submit  that 
It  will  be  settled  much  on  the  same  basis 
that  it  could  and  should  be  settled  now, 
if  the  United  Nations  were  called  upon 
to  exercise  iu  jurisdiction,  and  if  the 
United  States  would  take  that  le!?al 
course  of  action  that  would  require  the 
United  Nations  to  take  jurisdiction  either 
through  the  Security  Council  or  the 
General  Assembly  If  we  were  to  exer- 
cise the  same  kind  of  leadership  we  have 
just  exercised  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
and  Pakistani  war,  the  United  Nations 
would  take  jurisdiction  through  one  of 
its  two  great  branches,  either  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  the  General  Assembly 

If  we  let  the  war  in  Asia  run  its  mili- 
tary course,  to  end  in  the  devastation  of 
much  of  South  Vietnam  and  North  Viet- 
nam, and  I  fear  the  potential  is  great 
for  the  devi'Station  of  Red  China,  too. 
we  shall  lack  both  the  economic  re- 
souices  and  the  manpower  to  sustain  the 
milltai-y  victory.  We  shall  win  the  w-ar. 
but  lose  the  peace.  Of  course,  the  value 
that  really  counts  is  the  value  of  an 
honorable  peace. 

I  realize  that  the  propaganda  forces 
iji  this  country  in  these  hours  are  so 
strong,  and  the  misinformation  that  my 
Government  is  feeding  the  American 
people  is  so  overwhelming,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  impress  such  basic  principles 
upon  the  American  people.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  eventually  American  his- 
tory will  record  that  we  who  have  for 
the  f>ast  2  years  consistently  raised  our 
voices  in  the  cause  of  an  honorable 
peace,  in  the  cause  of  keeping  our  treaty 
commitments  and  our  treaty  obligations, 
artd  in  the  cause  of  keeping  faith  with 
our  professed  ideal  of  substituting  the 
rule  of  law  for  the  rule  of  military  might 
will  be  sustained.  It  is  not  important 
what  history  «ill  record  about  us.  What 
Ls  Important  Is  whether  my  countrj-. 
without  further  delay,  will  stop  its  un- 
justifiable killing  of  human  beings,  when 
it  has.  first,  the  clear  duty  to  exhaust 
every  procedure  available  to  it  under 
existing  treaties  and  under  the  proce- 
dures of  international  law. 

So  I  applaud  the  President,  the  Am- 
ba.=sador  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  great  states- 
manship they  have  displayed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pakistani  and  Indian  war. 
I  express  again  my  strong  disappoint- 
ment in  their  failure  to  apply  the  same 
duties  of  statesmanship  In  respect  to  our 
country's  course  of  action  in  making  war 
in  Asia. 

POREICN    WASTE    rNAB.^TED 

That  leads  me  to  comment,  as  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago  I  would  comment,  on 
my  reasons  for  agreeing  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  consider,  by  way  of  a 
limitation  of  debate,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropri.itlons  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  in  respect  to 
foreign  aid.  I  shall  vote  against  that 
appropriation  for  it  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  been  cut  by  a  minimum  of  $500 
million.  Much  of  our  military  aid  Is 
against  the  interests  of  a  peaceful  world: 


so  much  of  our  military  aid  around  the 
world  is  giving  support  to  forces  that  are 
trampling  the  cause  of  freedom  imder 
the  iron  heel  of  military  oligarchies.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  AfTalrs,  I  wish  to  say  that 
most  of  our  military  aid  to  Latin  America 
is  unjustifiable,  for  it  is  sent  there  to 
keep  down  freedom. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  vote  $2  for  economic  aid 
properly  administered  for  every  dollar 
of  military  aid  that  Congress  will  sub- 
tract from  its  military  aid  progrsun. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  tomorrow  also  because 
there  is  such  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
the  administration  of  our  economic 
foreign  aid  in  country  after  country. 

However,  what  can  be  gained  by  the 
seruor  Senator  from  Oregon  refusing  to 
enter  into  a  unanlmous-con.sent  agree- 
ment to  limit  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill,  when  I  know  the  die 
Is  cast,  and  when  year  after  year  I  have 
talked  hour  by  hour  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  one  unanswerable  fact  after  an- 
other on  the  abuses  of  foreign  aid  and 
the  waste  and  inefficiency? 

Let  the  Record  show  again  that  not 
once  in  3  years  has  any  Senator  rebutted 
even  one  finding  of  fact  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United'States.  who 
in  report  after  report  has  supplied  the 
seruor  Senator  from  Oregon  and  every 
other  Senator  with  unanswerable  fac- 
tual data  concerning  the  mismanage- 
ment and  the  waste  and  the  inefficiency, 
and  the  cause  of  corruption  in  many  a 
government  In  the  world  as  a  result  of 
the  mismanagement  of  American  for- 
eign aid. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  fully 
familiar  with  those  arguments.  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  every  Senator  had  gone 
down  to  the  committee  rooms  to  read 
the  top  secret  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
have  piled  high  each  year  on  my  desk 
and  measured  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  with  a  ruler.  This  year  they 
reached  higher  than  24  inches,  each 
document  the  dimensions  of  a  Time 
magazine. 

Many  a  Senator  has  not  been  willing 
to  read  the  facts.  Obviously  by  their 
votes  Senators  have  not  been  willing  to 
face  the  facts. 

No  lengthy  argument  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  a  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  this  year  will  change 
that  fixed  attitude  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  or  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  them 

I  have  been  encouraged  somewhat  by 
the  increasing  number  of  votes  that  we 
have  been  receiving  in  opposition  to  at 
least  part^  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  votes  that  we 
have  received  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
However,  I  never  knowingly  fool  my- 
self, and  I  know  that  the  attitude  that 
exists  in  this  body  in  regard  to  the  pleas 
that  the  administration  has  made,  in- 
cluding the  great  lobby  conference  that 
was  held  In  this  Capitol,  not  far  from 
where  I  speak,  convened  at  the  request 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  which  top  administration 
spokesmen    presented    the    administra- 


tion's position  in  support  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  bill  without 
change. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  fully  aware  that, 
as  a  result  of  that  kind  of  lobbym?,  the 
Senate  will  pass  tomorrow  this  appro- 
priation bill  by  an  overwhelmlnE;  ma- 
jority, but  not  with  my  vote. 

Let  me  make  it  veiy  clear  that  I  do 
not  question  the  sincerity,  the  public 
dedication,  the  patriotism,  and  the  hon- 
est beUefs  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  or  Mr,  Bell,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  foreign  aid  program.  My 
opposition  to  their  point  of  view  is  com- 
pletely impersonal.  They  are  dead  wrong 
in  the  course  of  action  Into  which  they 
are  leading  this  Nation  in  respect  to 
foreign  aid. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  thoroughly 
wrong  in  its  failure  to  insist  upon  a  re- 
form of  foreign  aid  and  the  elimination  o! 
the  waste  and  the  inefficiency  and  the 
corruption  that  is  caused  by  it, 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  in  the  major 
debates  on  the  bill  that,  in  my  judgment, 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  probably  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  Communists  In 
the  world  that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
vided because,  as  a  result  of  its  misman- 
agement. Its  waste.  Its  inefficiency,  and 
its  causing  of  corruption,  it  strengthens 
the  hand  of  the  Communist  forces  in 
many  countries  of  the  world, 

Mr.  President,  that  just  happens  to  be, 
as  far  as  the  bill  which  will  be  before 
the  Senate  tomorrow  is  concerned,  an 
ugly  political  reality, 

I  shall  make  a  brief  speech  against  the 
bill  tomorrow,  I  am  planning  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  Record,  to  offer  a 
few  amendments,  unless,  upon  further 
reflection,  I  decide  that  that  might  just 
be  a  wasteful  exercise.  Then  I  shall  vot* 
against  the  bill  and  wait  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  take  their  accounting  at 
the  baUot  boxes  in  1966  and  1968  in 
respect  to  candidates  for  Congress  and 
candidates  for  office  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  There  is  no 
other  answer. 

If  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
support  this  program  at  the  ballot  boxes 
of  Amenca.  it  is  their  democratic  right 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  eventually  those 
in  Congress  who  have,  by  and  large,  been 
supporting  the  foreign  policy  course  of 
action  of  our  Government  in  recent  years 
will  find  that,  at  long  last.  American  pub- 
lic opinion  will  repudiate  their  policy 
That  is.  they  will  unless,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  maintaining  this  kind  of  policy 
this  country  goes  all  the  way  to  the  end 
of  the  road  of  government  by  executive 
supremacy,  for.  when  the  Senate  votes  to- 
morrow on  this  bill,  it  will  be  voting  In 
part  as  the  result  of  the  growing  develop- 
ment in  this  country  over  the  past  fe« 
years  of  a  government  by  executive  su- 
premacy in  which,  more  and  more.  Con- 
gress is  becoming  naught  but  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Pentagon  buildinr 
If  the  American  people  travel  the  full 
length  of  that  road,  they  will  then  ha« 
written  the  lilstory  of  the  decline  and  loss 
of  freedom  in  the  United  States. 
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I  regret  very  much  that  my  conscience 
snd  my  convictions  compel  me  to  make 
this  speech  tonight,  for  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  the  interpretations  of  parts  of 
It  that  some  will  make.  But  so  long  as  I 
sen'e  in  this  body,  I  will  continue  to  tell 
the  American  people  what  I  honestly  be- 
lieve the  facts  are  in  regard  to  any  issue 
that  confronts  the  people  through  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

So  I  have  agreed  to  a  limitation  of 
debate  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill  tomorrow,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
under  the  time  element  that  is  allowed, 
the  points  of  both  those  who  support 
the  bill  and  those  who  oppose  it  can  be 
made  for  the  Record;  and  once  made,  I 
iBiow  of  no  good  purpose  that  coiUd  be 
ier^-ed  by  prolonging  the  debate. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  senior 
senator  from  Oregon,  on  other  issues, 
will  not  agree  to  engage  in  a  prolonging 
of  debate  and  opposing  of  a  unanimous 
ronsent  agreement  to  limitation  of 
debate.  For  there  are  issues,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, in  which  a  prolonged  debate  can 
change  Senate  opinion,  and  can  provide 
the  necessary  time  for  public  opinion  to 
Tork  Its  will  upon  the  Members  of  the 
n.S,  Senate, 

But  I  have  become  satisfied  that  this 
IS  not  one  of  those  issues.  For  I  think 
iliat  at  this  time  of  war  hysteria,  not 
stalking  but  galloping  abroad  in  the  land. 
•iflere  is  no  hope,  at  the  present  time,  for 
pubUc  opinion  to  stop,  look  and  listen 
long  enough  to  work  its  will  on  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  my  clear  course,  and  duty. 
to  cooperate  with  the  majority  leader, 
by  agreeing  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  a  limitation  of  time  to  ex- 
pitss  my  views  on  the  matter  tonight,  as 
I  have  just  done,  briefly  express  them  to- 
norrow,  and  then  go  to  a  vote 

I  wish  to  say,  as  1  close,  that  I  am  very 
sppreciative  to  the  U.S.  Senate  that  at 
'east  it  stopped  the  steamroller  enough 
in  Its  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
■ihis  year,  to  approve  the  Fulbright 
imendment  and  the  Morse  amendment 
v>  the  foreign  aid  bill.  These  amend- 
ments provided  for  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion of  foreign  aid,  with  the  understand- 
in?  that  during  that  2-year  period,  the 
Morse  amendment  would  work  its  will  on 
•■he  record  of  foreign  aid:  and  the  Morse 
amendment,  as  the  Senate  knows,  was 
one  that  provided  that  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  1967,  the  foreign  aid  program 
lould  be  ended  and  a  new  foreign  aid 
program  would  start,  and  that  foreign 
»id  program  thereafter  would  be  the 
'esult  of  the  findings  of  a  .special  com- 
iilttee  that  the  Morse  amendment  pro- 
dded for.  During  that  2-year  period 
'-he  special  committee  would  make  a 
''roplete  analysis,  survey,  review  and  in- 
'■Mtlgation  of  foreign  aid.  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  appropriate  com- 
^ttees  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  type  of 
•oreign  aid  that  should  be  adopted  in 
^Placement  of  the  wasteful,  inefficient 
»nd  corruption-causing  foreign  aid  pro- 
-am that  is  now  characterized  by  the 
'"feign  aid  program  that  the  Senate  to- 
•oorrow  is  going  to  appropriate  monev 
»  continue,  but  which  I  shall  vote 
gainst. 


I  appreciate,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
made  that  much  progress  this  year,  and 
that  for  2  months  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees  handling  the  foreign 
aid  biU,  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  stubbornly  resisted 
the  demands  of  the  House  conferees  to 
drop  the  Fulbright  and  Morse  amend- 
ments. But  at  long  last,  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  conference  de- 
cided that  the  wishes  of  the  administra- 
tion should  be  met,  and  voted  to  recede 
from  the  Senate's  position, 

I  do  not  criticize  them  for  it;  I  simply 
disagree  with  them.  I  do  not  castigate 
them  for  it;  I  merely  express  dis- 
appointment that  they  yielded.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  much  better.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  had  remained  in  dead- 
lock. There  was  no  great  hurry.  The 
pipeline  is  full.  Foreign  aid  has  more 
money  than  it  can  spend  for  months 
ahead. 

Eventually,  if  we  had  not  yielded,  I 
believe  there  would  have  been  a  change 
of  attitude  at  the  administration  level, 
because  if  the  administration  had 
changed  its  attitude,  the  House  con- 
fei-ees  would  have  changed  theirs. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  The  House  conferees  sat  there, 
knowing  that  they  had  the  administra- 
tion behind  them.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  it  was  not  a  contest 
between  the  Senate  conferees  and  the 
House  conferees,  but  a  contest  between 
the  Senate  conferees  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Director  of  AID  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Senators 
know  how  long  I  would  have  had  to 
wait.  It  would  have  been  for  the  pro- 
verbial length  of  time  until  a  snowball 
would  have  frozen  in  a  hot  oven.  That 
is  where  the  mistake  was  made.  We  had 
the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  We  had 
the  Director  of  AID  before  us,  and  we 
got  some  semantics,  but  not  one  rock- 
ribbed  commitment  did  we  get  from 
either  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Di- 
rector of  AID, 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  to  a  group  of 
Senators:  "We  are  concerned,  too.  We 
want  to  assure  you  that  we  will  coop- 
erate with  you.  If  you  have  ciAurvey  or 
a  study  made  by  the  committee,'  we  will 
cooperate  with  you," 

Not  once  did  we  get  a  commitment 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  or  from  the 
Director  of  AID  that  they  would  make 
any  of  the  changes  that  the  Comptroller 
General  reports  very  clearly  dictated 
should  be  made. 

So  I  never  would  have  yielded,  I 
would  have  insisted  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  first  come  forward  with 
some  commitments  to  remedy  foreign 
aid  in  respect  to  some  of  the  abuses  in 
foreign  aid  which  no  one  can  dl.spute  if 
he  Is  willing  to  read  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Tydujos  in  the  chair  >.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  extend  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long]  my 
very  sincere  regrets  that  I  did  not  yield 
to  him  when  he  asked  me  to  yield.  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  thought  which  I 
wished  to  complete,  and  some  emergency 
developed  which  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  the  Chamber, 

I  am  sure  that  he  will  understand  I 
intended  no  discourtesy  to  him,  as  I 
never  intend  any  discourtesy  in  extend- 
ing to  my  colleagues  every  parliamentary 
consideration  that  I  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  I  hope,  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  the  facts  will  not  dictate  a 
speech  such  as  this  one.  I  hope  that 
next  year  I  will  find  myself  In  a  position 
where  I  can  support  a  foreign  aid  bill 
£uid  a  foreign  aid  appropriation,  which 
I  will  do  whenever  foreign  aid  is  re- 
formed along  the  lines  for  which  I  have 
battled  many  years  In  the  Senate,  and 
which  increasing  numbers  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  have  started  to  sup- 
port. 

RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  if  there 
Is  no  further  bustness  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
m  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m. '  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  23,  1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  22  (legislative  day  of 
September  20  1 .  1965: 

U.S.  Attobnet 

Donald  E  O'Brien,  of  Iowa,  to  be  US  at- 
torney for  tlie  northern  dlEtrlct  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years,     i  Reappoinlment  ) 

CecU  P.  Poole,  of  California,  to  be  D3. 
attorney  for  the  norttiem  district  of  CaJI- 
f ornla  for  the  term  of  4  years.  ( Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Jolin  T.  Curtln,  of  New  Torfc,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  New  Tork 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     {Reappointment  ( 
Postmasters 

I  nominate  the  following  named  persons 
to  be  postmasters: 

ALABAMA 

Gordon  B.  Roden.  Plsgah,  in  place  of  V  B 
Gross,  deceased. 

ARKANSAS 

Blount  Hohn.  Diaz,  In  place  of  C.  E  Pars- 
ley, retired. 

Douglas  Stroud,  Huntsvtlle,  in  place  of 
h.  T.  Lewis,  transferred. 

Clark  Walker,  Spnngdale,  In  place  of  G  L. 
Sanders,  retired. 

CALiroBNlA 

Norman  J.  Pope.  New  Almaden,  In  place  of 
C.  B.  Perham.  resigned. 
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CEORCU 


Woodrow  W.  Gay,  Cordele,  In  place  of 
W.  H.  Johnstori.  retired 

James  A-  Howard,  Jr..  Dearlng,  la  place  of 
A.  S.  Mitchell,  retired. 

IOWA 

CoUne  L.  Morisky.  Postorla.  In  place  of 
W    W.  Terry,  deceiised 

Gerald  P  Slebels,  Mlnden,  In  place  of  G  .R 
Patterson,  Jr.,  transferred. 

Clarence  L.  Busch.  Persia.  In  place  of  J  M 
Kuster.  resigned. 

KANSAS 

Louise  L.  Atwell.  Kismet,  in  place  of  Ethel 
Prater,  retired. 

Earl  K.  Pennington,  Rantoul,  la  place  of 
E.  D-  Medlen,  transferred. 

KEKTUCKT 

Dallas  L.  Crace,  CampbellsvlIIe,  In  place  of 
L.  H.  Tarter,  retired. 

Mildred  J.  Jacicson.  Maylclng.  In  place  of 
M.  E.  Webb,  retired. 


Wesley  G.  Oliver,  Nobleboro,  In  place  of 

3  P,  Oliver.  de<^eased 


NEBRASKA 

Veronica  E.  Walsh,  Ulysses,  In  place  of 
W.  R.  Byam.  retired. 

KEW    YORK 

William  M.  Flecfcensteln.  Colden,  in  place 
of  G.  W.  Miller,  retired. 

NOETH    CAROLINA 

Billy  V.  Overman.  Rockwell.  In  place  of 
P   W.  Kluttz.  retired. 

OKlJlHOMA 

James  A.  Maddux.  Cheyenne.  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Chalfant.  transferred. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Woodrow  W.  Clapper.  Bedford,  In  place  of 
C.  W.  Allen,  retired. 

James  E.  Pontlous,  Edlnboro,  In  place  of 
Allan  Rye,  retired. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Staiunore  T.  McClaln.  WlllUton.  In  place  of 
N.  B  Birt.  retired. 

TEXAS 

Orveta  D.  GenerauJC,  Addison,  in  place  of 
E.  B.  Lewis,  retired. 

Narvie  L.  Caperton,  Cameron.  In  place  of 
J.  R,  Hays,  retired. 

Frank  N.  Simpson.  McLean,  In  place  of 
B  R  Reeves,  transferred. 


Wynell  C.  Wataon,  Troy,  In  place  of  H.  t 
Weir,  deceased. 

Margaret  L.  Cooke.  Waskom,  In  plac«  at 
P.  P.  Pollard,  retired. 


Richard  E.  Durham,  MlUboro,  In  place  o( 
J.  S.  Clarkson.  retired 

WISCONSIN 

Donald  E.  Peters.  Juneau.  In  place  of  P.  a. 
Panettl.  retired. 


CONFIRM.^TIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  22  'legislative  day 
of  September  20i.  1965: 

Department  or  State 

Richard  H.  Davis,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  I,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Rumania. 

John  H,  Bums,  of  Oklahoma,  a  Foreign 
Service  olBcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambasudn 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  B«- 
publlc  of  Tanzania, 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  New  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  last 
sprinp  my  colleague.  Hon.  Otis  Pike  and 
I  sponsored  two  famous  Institutions  In 
the  Hou.se  dining  room:  namely,  straw- 
berries and  Long  Island  duckling.  To- 
day. I  would  like  to  say  b  few  words  about 
another  famous  Long  Island  institution — 
Republic  Aviation  Corp.  and  its  current 
famous  product,  the  P-105  Thunderchief 
fighter-bomber. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Republic  and  the 
F-105.  which  is  doing  such  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  Vietnam.  In  some  2.000  sor- 
ties, the  F-105  has  had  less  than  3  per- 
cent air  and  ground  aborts,  and  it  Is  op- 
erating on  a  close  to  90  percent  in-com- 
mlssion  rate.  The  Thunderchief  is  not 
only  on  the  job.  it  is  doing  the  job. 

Some  months  ago.  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  Republic  by  stories  of  the  im- 
pact that  the  withdrawal  of  the  F-105 
from  production  was  having  upon  the 
local  economy.  With  the  phase-out  of 
production  of  that  aircraft,  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  employment  dras- 
tically. It  also  was  necessary  to  con- 
solidate facilities  to  control  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  to  remain  competi- 
tive. However,  when  I  looked  into  the 
matter,  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  Re- 
public was  facing  up  realistically  to  the 
problems  caused  by  the  loss  of  F-105 
production.  The  company  was  already 
hard  at  work  to  retain  its  reputation  as 
a  quality  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
military  aircraft,  meanwhile  seelting  new 
business  in  many  other  areas. 


I  was  amazed  and  delighted  to  learn  of 
some  of  these  new  projects-  For  ex- 
ample, in  its  research  laboratories.  Re- 
public has  developed  a  tiny  pump — no 
larger  than  a  half-dollar — that  can  be 
implantea  into  the  head  of  a  child  suf- 
fering from  hydrocephalus,  a  dreaded 
disease  of  childhood  known  as  "water  on 
the  brain."  The  pump  substitutes  for 
the  Impaired  body  function  and  relieves 
the  fluid  pressure.  As  a  result,  there  is 
now  hope  for  the  thousands  of  new  cases 
of  hydrocephalus  occurring  In  this  coun- 
try each  year.  I  understand  that  the 
principle  involved  can  al-so  be  extended 
to  other  conditions,  such  a^  the  auto- 
matic metering  of  insulin  in  diabetic 
patients.  Products  like  this  are  being 
developed  at  Republic  as  byproducts  of 
the  work  it  is  doing  for  the  manned  space 
effort. 

Just  as  striking  Is  the  fact  that  Re- 
public's new  attitude  plus  the  excellence 
of  its  retained  technical  capability  are 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  producing 
multifold  benefits  for  the  Nation.  Again, 
for  example,  last  July  it  was  announced 
that  Republic  had  won  the  phase  II 
hardware  development  program  for  the 
advanced  orbiting  solar  observatory; 
also,  more  recently.  Republic  qualified 
along  with  three  other  weapon  system 
manufacturers  to  receive  a  study  con- 
tract that  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
development  of  an  advanced  vertical 
takeoff  aircraft.  And  Republic  is  a 
senior  member  of  the  team  that  helped 
General  Electric  to  win  its  role  in  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  program. 
Beyond  these,  the  next  weapon  system  is 
somewhere  on  Republic's  many  drawing 
boards,  and  these  development  efforts  are 
being  heavily  directed  toward  advanced 
V'Stol  fighter-bombers,  tactical  aircraft 
and  hypersonic  vehicles. 

Though  these  recent  successes  are  a 
long  way  from  replacing  what  was  lost  by 


the  phaseout  of  the  P-105,  they  are  a 
giant  step  in  the  right  direction.  Re- 
public has  reacted  positively  to  a  revers? 
of  fortune  in  the  best  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  by  realistically  assessing 
itself  and  its  situation.  Not  unlike  straw- 
berries and  duckling,  this  is  anotlicr 
Long  Island  institution  I  confidently  ex- 
pect Is  going  to  be  around  a  long  time. 


Community  Believes  in  Self-Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  2965 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day the  community  of  Ellettsville  in 
Monroe  County.  Ind..  dedicated  a  ne« 
firehouse. 

It  was  understandably  a  festive  occa- 
sion, for  they  not  only  have  an  excellent 
new  building  for  their  fire  trucks,  but 
space  was  orovided  for  an  excellent  com- 
munity hall  as  well. 

What  is  truly  commendable  about  this 
new  structure  however  is  the  way  it  came 
into  being.  Every  cent  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  was  donated  by  lo- 
cal people — none  came  from  taxes  of  any 
variety. 

In  addition  the  townsmen  contributed 
their  labor  for  the  construction,  so  that 
the  money  collected  went  primarily  for 
the  building  materials. 

For  many  years  the  town  of  Ellettsvillt 
has  been  known  as  a  wonderful  commu- 
nity, exemplifying  the  best  in  Hoosier 
smalltown  life.  This  latest  achievement 
fits  very  well  with  the  record  of  Elletts- 
vUle. 


September  22,  1965 


It  is  a!-so  refreshing,  in  this  age  when 
nost  cities  and  towns  anxiously  pursue 
every  possible  grant  and  each  type  of 
assistance,  that  this  community  provides 
ior  itself  without  even  considering  seek- 
ing State  or  Federal  aid. 
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Salute  to  the  Republic  of  Mali 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   Nrw   YORK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  I96S 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Mall  celebrate  today  their  fifth 
independence  day.  On  this  memorable 
occasion,  we  wish  to  extend  warm  felici- 
tations to  His  Excellency  Modibo  Keita, 
•Jie  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mali: 
and  to  His  Excellency  Moussa  Leo  Keita. 
the  Mali  Ambassador  to  the  United 
states. 

•Mali  is  usually  considered  a  very  young 
nation  by  the  traditional  measuring  rods 
o(  international  politics:  however,  the 
hiitorj'  of  its  people  extends  far  back  to 
tlie  great  Mali  empire  of  West  Africa 
which  began  In  the  11th  century  and 
toted  through  the  middle  of  the 
1800's.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  great  warrior  emperor.  Mansa  Musa. 
led  a  mighty  army  to  conquer  the  an- 
cient city  of  Tombouctou  and  the  vast 
territories  situated  around  the  middle 
Niger.  The  legends  of  the  old  empire 
still  relate  his  fantastic  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  when  he  distributed  50.000  ounces 
oi  gold  along  the  way  and  brought  back 
a:ores  of  Muslim  scholars  to  enhance 
'Jie  culture  and  learning  of  his  newly 
conquered  cities. 

Tilings  have  changed  considerably 
since  the  exotic  days  of  Mansa  Musa; 
yet  the  traditions  of  the  proud  and  in- 
dependent warriors  of  the  Mali  empire 
tmve  survived  in  the  people  of  the  Mali 
Republic  today.  Some  can  still  remem- 
ber the  courageous  16-year  war  waged 
by  Samory's  Mandlngo  army  against  the 
French  colonialists  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century:  others  have  served  with  valor 
alongside  of  French  forces  in  two  World 
Wars. 

Today  the  Republic  of  Mall  faces  the 
future  with  the  determination  and  inde- 
pendence which  have  distinguished  its 
proud  people  in  the  past.  Already  agri- 
culturally self-sufficient,  the  country  Is 
undertaking  an  extensive  industrial  de- 
lelopment  program  to  begin  develop- 
ment of  a  modern  economy.  A  close  eco- 
nomic relationship  has  been  pursued  with 
Ghana  and  Guinea  in  the  Union  of 
■^'rican  States  as  well  as  close  ties  with 
'be  French  and  association  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community. 

In  some  ways  the  Government  of  M^i 
has  demonstrated  it  has  alr^dy  pro- 
ided  for  some  of  the  most  importanf  ad- 
vantages of  a  modern  state.  The  Labor 
Code,  passed  in  1962.  provides  for  such 
progressive  measures  as  a  40-hour  work- 
«?  week,  arbitration,  the  right  to  strike. 
'Mldrens  allowances,  annual  leave,  and 


retirement  with  a  pension  at  age  55. 
Other  programs  provide  for  special  ma- 
ternity allowances  and  even  classes  in 
prenatal  and  infant  care. 

No  doubt  the  road  ahead  for  Mali  will 
not  always  be  a  smooth  one.  The  coun- 
try's rapid  political  and  economic  evo- 
lution and  the  consequent  detribaliza- 
tion  of  its  people  have  brought  many  of 
the  inevitable  problems  of  social  change 
and  modernization.  Nonetheless,  the 
past  history  of  Mali,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  indicates  that  the  people  of  Mali 
will  continue  to  face  the  future  with  the 
independent  courage  and  determination 
that  distinguish  their  heritage.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Republic  of  Mali  on  Its  In- 
dependence day. 


Barringer-Walker  Post  139 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEV.'    jFiucrv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
group  of  fine  young  men  from  my  dis- 
trict who  recently  reached  the  finals  of 
the  national  American  Legion  baseball 
championships. 

Among  the  many  worthwhile  projects 
conducted  by  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  their  baseball  program  stands 
high  on  the  list.  It  provides  healthy, 
wholesome  activity  for  young  men  at  a 
very  critical  period  hi  their  lives.  As  a 
bypioduct.  many  have  graduated  from 
American  Legion  baseball  to  fame  in  the 
major  leagues. 

Recently,  the  Barringer-Walker  Post 
139  team  from  Lyndhurst.  N.J.,  made  a 
determined  bid  for  national  honors  and 
came  very  close  to  reaching  that  goal. 
Lyndhurst,  Incidentally,  is  a  sports- 
minded  community  and  always  has  pro- 
duced outstanding  teams  and  athletes. 
As  an  example,  on  three  previous  oc- 
casions Lyndiiurst  teams  went  as  far  as 
the  State  finals  in  the  American  Legion 
tournament. 

This  year,  the  team  won  even  higher 
laurels.  After  winning  the  Bergen 
County  district  and  State  champion- 
ships, they  swept  past  three  other  State 
champions  to  become  eastern  cham- 
pions. 

They  finally  faltered  upon  reaching 
the  national  finals  at  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak., 
but  it  is  to  their  credit  that  team  mem- 
bers did  not  bemoan  the  loss  of  their 
best  pitcher  and  an  outstanding  infielder 
when  they  returned  home.  They  arrived 
iiome  not  victorious,  but  nevertheless 
welcomed  by  a  large  crowd  of  friends 
and  neighlxjrs  delighted  with  their  ac- 
complishments. 

I  take  this  opportimity  to  congratulate 
these  fine  boys,  their  coach,  Lyndhurst 
Patrolman  Bob  Muhleisen.  and  John 
Hartigan,  well-knowTi  Legionnaire  and 
team  manager,  for  a  job  that  has  made 
New  Jersey  quite  proud.    We  cannot  em- 


phasize too  much  the  value  of  the  fine 
adult  leadership  given  these  young  men 
and  feel  that  their  accomplishments 
should  be  noted  before  this  distinguished 
Congress. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Richard  L.  Roudebnth, 
of  Indiana,  Before  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  22,  2965 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  has  just  com- 
pleted its  annual  convention  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  association's  meetings 
were  well  attended  with  excellent  dis- 
cussion concerning  many  legal  problems 
that  we  face  as  a  nation.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  in\ated  to  address 
the  distinguished  panel  of  the  Patent. 
Copyright,  and  Trademark  Committee. 
I  feel  that  my  remarks  there  concerning 
our  American  patent  system,  and  pur- 
chasing practices  of  our  Government, 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
this  House.  I  therefore  include  them  in 
the  Record  of  this  date: 
Rem.^rks  of  the  Honoeablf  Richard  L 
ROUDEBUSH.  Republican,  of  Indiana.  Br- 
FORE  THE  Federal  Bar  Association,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1965 

Thank  you  so  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  that  you  will  agree  that  It  Is  some- 
what unusual  for  a  nonprofessional  man — 
whose  knowledge  of  law  was  garnered  dur- 
ing a  few  hours  of  business  law  courses  in 
college — to  address  such  a  group  as  I  see 
before  me.  My  degree  from  the  unlverBity  U 
somewhat  humble — as  It  Is  p.  mere  BS  de- 
gree in  business  administration. 

Then  why  In  heaven's  name  would  such  a 
nonprofessional  attempt  to  address  your 
group  m  the  complex  field  of  patent  rights? 
For  that  matter,  why  would  a  nonlawyer 
even  be  interested  In  this  field?  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  agree  that  this  requires  some 
explaining. 

My  Interest  In  patent  rights  preceded  my 
service  In  Congress.  I  have  always  admired 
the  inventive  mind  end  the  role  it  plays 
in  the  free  enterprise  system  In  our  Nation 
I  recall  suffering  through  the  accounts  of  the 
Kefauver  hearings.  Tliat  appeared  In  the 
public  press-  1  recalled  the  vast  contribu- 
tions of  the  pharmaceutical  companies  dur- 
ing the  time  that  I  served  In  World  War  n. 
and  the  fact  that  many  of  these  companies 
made  drug  products  for  our  Nation  and  proc- 
essed blood  and  at  their  exact  costs.  I  felt 
this  this  was  a  vast  and  patriotic  demonstxa- 
tlon. 

I  have  always  felt  that  America's  pre- 
eminence as  a  nation — and  much  of  Its 
prestige  throughout  the  world — came 
through  the  worldwide  acceptance  of  its 
prodticts. 

I  have  felt  that  the  patent  system  and 
the  right  of  copyright  are  the  very  heart 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  It  is  not 
hard  to  envision — without  certain  guarantee* 
for  the  exclusive  use  and  licensing  of  various 
new  processes — that  there  would  be  little 
incentive  for  the  expression  of  inventive 
genius.  Similarly,  there  would  be  little  in- 
centive for  many  companies  to  Invest  untold 
millions  in  research  to  develop  new  products. 
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When  I  came  to  Congress — now  5  years 
ago— I  was  amazed  to  find  that  there  waa 
weU-deflned  effort  amon^  some  t^D  neutralize 
our  patent  guarantees,  I  found  Government 
aotually  pur«hasln.g  materials  made  by 
sources  that  uaed  bona  fide  patents,  without 
llcenalne  from  thelx  proper  owners,  on  the 
flimsy  argument  that  they  were  cheaper  or 
the  owner  of  the  patent  was  gouging  the 
Government  for  their  products.  The  lack 
of  ethics  of  those  who  use  the  peculiarity  oi 
their  own  Nation's  patent  laws  or  lack  of 
laws  on  certain  type  prcxiucta,  was  com- 
pounded by  our  own  Government  purchasing 
these  products. 

I  hrive  combated  thts  In  every  way  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  can.  by  amendments,  by 
the  introduction  of  legislation,  by  repeated 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  by  appear- 
ances on  television,  via  radio  and  the  press. 
I  have  found  many  friends  that  support  my 
stand,  and  conversely  I  have  found  msny 
opponent*.  Ref^ardless.  I  shall  continue  my 
B^orrs  and,  I  niUjht  add.  my  admiration  for 
those  Individuals  or  ihc«se  vast  companies 
which  simply  cannot  be  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  know.  In  their  Individual  or 
collective  minds,  that  It  is  possible  to  make 
a  better  prt^duct.  or  It  Is  possible  to  find  a 
better  way  to  do  some  task,. 

In  order  to  promote  the  process  of  science 
and  useful  arts-  our  forcftithers  m:^de  provi- 
sion In  the  CoristUutlon  (art.  1.  sec.  8.  clause 
8 1  for  the  granting  to  Inventors  of  exclusive 
rights  for  a  limited  time  to  their  inventions 

The  good  life  that  we  :kli  sh;ire  In  this 
country  is  certainly  due.  In  slgnlhcant  part, 
to  our  remarkable  technological  progress 
stti^ulated  by  the  patent  system.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  drafters  of  our  Con.stltutlon.  In 
providing  for  such  an  incentive  syatem.  Is. 
therefore,  apparent  to  us  all. 

How  paradoxical  It  is  that  the  patent 
system  Is  being  weakened  by  the  purchasing 
policies  of  certain  agencies  of  th»»  Federal 
Government  These  agencies  have,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  dellbprately  Infringed 
U.S.  patents  In  order  to  obtain  lower  prices 
on  certain  purchases  of  goods. 

This  blatant  conflict  between  the  Consti- 
tution's patent  provisions  and  such  purchas- 
ing policies  h.-is  led  me,  during  the  past 
three  congressional  sessions,  to  introduce 
bills  which  were  Intended  to  prevent  de- 
liberate infringement  of  U.S.  patents  by  the 
Federnl  Government,  except  where  required 
by  national  security.  My  current  bill.  HJl. 
150.  was  Introduced  on  the  opening  day  of 
this  session,  I  am  honored  by  the  fact  that 
17  of  my  fellow  congressmen  have  introduced 
similar  bills  in  this  session. 

In  the  Senate  my  bill  has  been  Introduced 
by  Senator  Willi.\ms  of  New  Jersey  as  S 
1047-  Tlie  subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copy- 
rights and  Trademarks  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  John 
McClexlan.  has  recently  concluded  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  Williams  bUl.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  testify  In  support  of  thai  bill. 

The  Government  agencies  which  have  been 
buying  patent  infringing  materials  cite  sub- 
section (a)  of  28  use  .  section  149B.  as  au- 
thority for  such  purchases.  As  I  am  sure  you 
all  know,  this  subsection  provides  that, 
whenever  an  Invention  covered  by  u  US. 
patent  is  used  for  manufacture  the  same,  the 
patent  owner's  remedy  shall  be  action  for 
damages  against  the  United  States  In  the 
court  of  claims.  It  Is  contended.  In  effect, 
by  these  Government  agencies  that  this  sUt- 
ute  constitutes  a -blanket  authorization  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  infringe  U.S. 
patents,  and  this  position  of  the  agencies 
finds  some  support  In  an  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  i38  Comp.  Gen.  2761. 
The  words  of  this  statute,  however,  do  not 
contain  any  such  specific  authorization,  and 
Its  legislative  history  does  not  reveal  a  con- 
gressional intent  to  authorize  willful  dis- 
regard of  such  patent  rights 


My  bUl  would  make  It  clear  that  this 
statute  Is  not  intended  to  authorize  the  In- 
fringement of  U.S.  patents,  except  where  re- 
quired by  the  national  security.  By  adding 
to  the  end  of  this  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"Nothing  In  this  subsecilon  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  use  or  manufacture 
by  or  for  the  United  States  of  any  Inven- 
tion described  In  and  covered  by  a  patent 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  held  Invalid  by  an  unappealed 
or  unappealable  Judgment  or  decree  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  Without 
license  of  the  owner,  thereof,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  delegate,  shall 
determine  in  the  case  of  each  Invention  that 
that  national  security  of  the  United  States 
requires  such  use  of  manufacture." 

DACKGROCfJD    OF    28    PMITED    STATES    CODE     1498 

The  original  Federal  Statute  (Act  of  June 
25.  1910,  c.  423.  36  Stat.  851)  was  enacted 
In  1910  not  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
the  Federal  Government  to  Infringe  U.S.  pat- 
ents, but  t^  entitle  the  owner  of  a  patent 
Infringed  by  the  Government  to  sue  for 
compensation  In  the  court  of  claims.  With- 
out such  a  statute,  of  course,  such  a  suit 
would  have  been  barred  by  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign  Immunity. 

The  House  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  1288,  61st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  accompanying  the  bill  {H.R. 
24649,  6lat  Cong.)  which  became  the  Act  of 
1910  explained  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion (at  p.  2) ; 

"The  United  States  cannot  he  sued  except 
where  It  has  consented  thereto  by  statute. 
And  unless  this  or  some  similar  bill  shall 
be  passed  the  owners  of  patent*  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  only  persons  who  are  outside 
the  protection  of  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Which  provides:  "Nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation.'  " 

By  the  act  of  July  1.  1918  (c.  114.  40  stat. 
705)  Congress  amended  the  1910  law  to 
provide ; 

"That  whenever  an  Invention  described  In 
and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the  United  States 
shall  hereafter  be  used  or  manufactured  by 
or  for  the  United  States  without  license 
of  the  owner  thereof  or  lawful  right  to  use 
or  manufacture  the  same.  Such  owner's 
remedy  shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United 
States  in  the  ODurt  of  claims  for  the  recovery 
of  his  reasonable  and  entire  compensation 
for  such  use  and  manufacture." 

In  Richmond  Screw  Anchor  Co.  v.  United 
State':  (275  U.S.  331.  343  (1928).  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  explained  the 
purpose  of  this  statute  as  follows: 

"The  intention  and  purpose  of  Congress 
in  the  Act  of  1918  was  to  stimulate  con- 
tractors to  furnish  what  was  needed  for 
the  war.  Without  fear  of  becoming  liable 
themselves  tor  infringements  to  Inventors 
or  the  owners  or  assignees  of  patents." 

That  1910  statute  underwent  other  amend- 
ments not  material  to  this  discussion  and 
now  appear  as  28  USCA..  section  1489. 

Thus,  the  statute  which  Congress  enacted 
to  give  a  remedy  to  palentholders  for  the 
Government's  inadvertent  Infringement  of 
their  patents,  and  which  Congress  amended 
to  "stimulate  contractors  to  furnish  what 
w.'is  needed  for  war"  hris.  over  the  years. 
come  to  be  treated  as  an  eminent  domain 
statute  encouraging  the  Federal  Government 
to  infringe  any  patent  It  chooses 

REASONS     ADVANCED     FOR     GOVERNMENT     PATENT 
INFRINGEMENTS 

Patent  Infringing  purchases  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  attracted  the 
most  attention  in  the  case  of  drugs  Imported 
from  abroad,  generally  from  Italy,  The  prin- 
cipal reason  that  has  been  advanced  for 
such  purchases  Is  that  prices  quoted  by  the 
U.S.  patent  owners  and  their  licensees. 
There  is.  of  cour.ses,  nothing  surprising  in 
that  for  the  following  reafons:   Italian  and 
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domestic  Infringers  have  incurred  no  re- 
search  expenditures  for  these  drugs,  and  m 
exploiting  a  market  developed  at  consider, 
able  expense  by  the  US.  patent  ovntn 
F*urthermore,  In  the  case  of  the  IlalUn  pre- 
ducers,  they  pay  wages  that  are  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  prevailing  VS.  wage  rat« 
and  I  understand  that  they  have  lower  over- 
oil  costs  generally. 

As  most  of  you  know.  Italy  alone  uijont 
the  major  countries  of  the  free  world  pro^ 
vldes  -no  patent  protection  for  either  tlrug 
pr(Xluct5  or  processes.  Surely,  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  message  clearly  conveyed  by  that 
fact  that  Italy  has  pro<Juced  not  u  single 
important  drug  discovery  during,  at  !««: 
the  last  15  yefirs.  whereas  the  United  Stat« 
has  become  the  world  leader  in  the  discover) 
of  new  drugs.  Under  the  purchasing  policies 
of  certain  Federal  Government  agencies.  t(;e 
U.S.  patent  owner  finds  himself  In  this  re- 
markable situation — the  U.S.  Government 
issues  him  a  patent  which  It  says  is  tht 
embodiment  of  the  right  to  exclude  othw 
from  making,  using  or  selling  that  Inventioti, 
but  It  adds  parenthetically  "except,  of  courg«, 
m  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Government." 

Then,  a  foreign  manufacturer  copies  Xhi 
Invention  and  since  he  incurred  no  reseorca 
or  market  development  expenses,  and  is  not 
subject  to  U.S.  social  security  or  income 
taxes.  Nor  to  other  laws  enacted  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  American  working  mui 
He  is  m  a  position  to  offer  the  product  of  the 
invention  to  our  Government  at  a  price  lower 
than  that  quoted  by  the  U.S.  patent  owner. 
The  US.  Government  purchases  from  the 
foreign  supplier  assert  that  lower  prices  are 
the  Justification, 

If  the  U.S.  patent  owner  can  afford  to  brlii^ 
action  in  the  court  of  claims  and  wait  2  to 

4  years  for  a  decision.  And  then  possibly 
await  the  outcome  of  an  appeal.  He  dist 
be  awarded  limited  damages.  Meanwhllt^ 
the  Infringement  of  his  patent  contlntiea  by 
the  very  Government  which  granted  the 
patent  to  him. 

Such  n  situation  cannot  help  but  dla- 
courage  American  research,  the  very  opposiw 
effect  from  that  Intended  by  the  dmfters  of 
our  Con.stitution.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
legislation  such  as  the  bill  which  I  have 
Introduced,  should  be  enacted  promptly  lo 
correct  this  deviation  from  the  original  con- 
stitutional purpose. 

THE   SrjJATE    HEARINGS 

The  majority  of  the  testimony  before  the 
McClellan  subcommittee  was  favorable  u> 
the  provisions  of  my  btll^or  here  I  should 
say  the  Senate  version  of  my  bill — H  R.  150 
and  S.  1047 — being  exactly  similar. 

The  three  Government  agencies  which 
commented  on  the  bill,  however,  opposed  U 
In  varying  degrees.  All  three  asserted  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  have  across- 
the-board  rlght-s  to  Infringe  patents.  The 
principal  argument  advanced  seemed  to  be 
that,  without  such  rights,  the  Govemmen' 
would  have  the  burden  of  ascertalDini 
whether  any  patents  are  Involved  in  con- 
templated purchases  and  the  extent  of  cov- 
erage of  such  patents 

It  Is  difficult  to  se6  how  the  portion  of  that 
argument  concerning  the  burden  of  discov- 
ering the  existence  of  patents  is  any  answer 
at  all  to  the  deliberate  infringement  of 
known  patent  rights,  against  which  my  bill 
l5  primarily  directed.  Furthermore,  as  w 
the  burdens  of  interpreting  the  coverage  o! 
patents,  why  should  the  Federal  Government 
be  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  the 
private  citizen  who  must  make  such  deter- 
minations In  connection  with  his  everyday 
business  affairs?  It  was  anu-prising  to  find 
that  the  Deportments  of  Commerce  and  De- 
fense expressed  diametrically  opposed  vle« 

05  to  what  the  effect  of  this  corrective  leg'-s- 
lation  would  bo.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment said  that  this  legislation  would  lal^J 
away    the   patent    owner's   rights   under  2b 
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ps.C  A.,  1498  to  sue  for  compensation  where 
^t  Government  has  infringed  a  patent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Defense 
'.estlfied  that  this  legislation  would  enable 
ihe  owner  of  the  infringed  patent  to  obtain 
BD  advantage. 

I  submit  that  both  Departments  are  in 
cjTOr  as  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation.  It 
(could  not  remove  from  28  United  States  Code 
section  1498  any  rights  granted  to  patent 
crtPijero  so  that,  should  a  Government  agency 
&fier  enactment  of  this  legislation,  through 
jiadvertence  or  otherwise.  Infringe  a  patent— 
the  patent  owner  could  sue  for  compensation 
under  this  statute.  He  would  not.  however, 
M  able  to  enjoin  the  Federal  Government. 
Furthermore,  if  there  Is  any  doubt  oa  to  the 
intended  effect  of  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is.  all  such  doubt  could  be 
removed  by  use  of  appropriate  langu&gc  In 
tbe  committee  reports. 

CO  NCL  tJSION 

The  American  economy  is  strengthened  by 
5u  patent  system  and  that  system  Is  weak- 
ened by  the  existence  of  deliberate  Infringe- 
ment of  U.S.  patents  by  certain  Government 
i§encles.  As  the  result  of  such  Infringe- 
ments, incentive  for  research  Is  dlscoujaged. 
Vhere  the  infringing  purchases  involve  im- 
ports, the  result  is  loss  of  Jobs  by  American 
labor.  loss  of  American  tax  revenues  and  an 
idverse  Impact  on  the  country's  overall 
bslance-of-payments  situations. 

I  commend  to  you  the  pending  House  and 
senate  bills  which  are  intended  to  prevent 
rach  infringement,  except  where  required 
by  the  national  eeourlty. 
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Legislation  To  Establish  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank 


Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom  Kippur 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBiS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  J965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday 
right  marks  the  start  of  the  Jewish  High 
Holy  Days  of  Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom 
Kippur.  And  I  wish  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  wish  my  colleagues  of  the  Jewish 
(atth  and  my  constituents  who  are  of 
that  faith  a  happy  and  prosperous  new 
year. 

Rosh  Hashana  ushers  in  the  year  5726 
on  the  Jewish  calendar.  And  it  is  a 
time  that  brings  to  mind  how,  through 
the  centuries,  people  of  the  Jewish  faith 
have  followed  the  Lord's  word,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  punishing  and  servile 
forms  of  tyranny.  Despite  their  long 
suffering,  they  have  never  wavered  in 
their  stubborn  attachment  to  ideas  of 
strict  morality,  intellectual  integrity, 
religious  faith,  and  cultural  identity. 

America  must  never  forget  the  prom- 
inent role  Jews  have  played  in  our  his- 
tory Jewish  people  played  active  roles 
In  the  founding  of  our  Nation.  Jewish 
IJsopIe  have  fought  with  valor  in  every 
one  of  our  wars.  The  Old  Testament 
Principles,  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Jewish  people,  figured  In  the  thinking  of 
"lose  who  formed  our  colonies,  those 
»ho  worked  for  our  independence,  and 
those  who  drew  up  our  Constitution. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  strangers  or  visi- 
tors that  we  speak,  but  to  brothers  among 
<«  when  we  extend  our  best  wishes  to 
11  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith.    " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   C.M,IFOaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1965 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
an  International  Home  Loan  Bank  with 
the  hope  that  hearings  may  be  held  on 
this  important  measure  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and  that  the  proposed  bank  will  be 
enacted  into  law  in  1966. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
create  a  central  organization  to  provide 
a  Umited  pool  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  to  provide  "seed"  capital  loans  for 
the  creation  of  thrift  and  home  financ- 
ing institutions  in  the  less  developed 
nations  of  the  world.  The  proposed 
bank  would  secure  its  funds  from  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
States  authorized  by  this  legislation  to 
Invest  up  to  1  percent  of  their  assets  in 
llie  stock  of  the  international  bank. 

Recently,  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  Congress  au- 
thorized federally  chartered  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  invest  up  lo  1  per- 
cent of  their  assets  in  housing  loans 
guaranteed  under  the  foreign  assistance 
program.  Unfortunately,  the  amount 
of  loan  guarantees  available  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
for  this  purpose  amounts  to  no  more 
tlian  $20  million.  Moreover,  the  loan 
guarantee  program  has  been  regarded  as 
only  a  stopgap  approach  to  the  objec- 
tive of  lapping  savings  institutions  in 
the  United  States  to  help  develop  sister- 
type  associations  in  the  overseas  areas  of 
the  world. 

As  of  the  present  time,  the  AID  agency 
working  with  savings  and  loan  execu- 
tives in  this  country  has  through  per- 
sistence developed  a  modest  but  amazing 
savings  and  loan  program  in  less 
developed  nations.  At  the  end  of  May 
1965,  there  were  88  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations operating  in  7  nations  of 
Latin  America.  Ethiopia,  and  eastern 
Nigeria.  The  Latin  American  nations 
included  Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  EI  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Peru, 
and  Venezuela 

These  88  Institutions  had  accumulated 
the  equivalent  of  $81,509,000  in  local  sav- 
ings funds  from  282,713  savings  account 
holders,  according  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  National  League  of  Insured  Sav- 
ings Associations.  These  funds,  together 
with  loans  from  the  AID  agency,  had 
enabled  the  new  savings  Institutions  to 
provide  the  equivalent  of  $147,508,000 
in  mortgage  loans  on  32.888  dwelling 
units  In  these  countries.  Incidentally, 
the  average  sales  price  on  these  homes 
was  $5,600. 

The  record  achieved  by  the  new  sav- 
ings Institutions  is  truly  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  private  thrift 
institutions  were  nonexistent  only  a  few 
short  years  ago  in  the  imderdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  and  there  was  no  real 
hope  that  savings  of  the  people  could 


be  attracted  to  these  Institutions  to  stim- 
ulate home  construction  operations. 
Bear  in  mind  that  tlie  people  of  these 
nations  historically  have  had  little  faith 
in  savings  Institutions  and  were,  in  fact, 
totally  unfamiliar  with  our  concepts  of 
private  thrift  and  homeownership. 

With  the  experience  of  the  last  several 
years,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  savings  money  can  be  institutional- 
ized and  put  to  work  to  help  stimulate 
the  development  of  many  nations  in 
Latin  .America.  Africa,  and  Asia.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  hasten 
the  achievement  of  this  objective  by 
harnessing  the  great  savings  and  loan 
business  of  the  United  States  on  a  limited 
basis  to  provide  an  increasing  flow  cf 
"seed"  capita!  loans  to  new  savings  insti- 
tutions in  these  and  other  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  belief  that  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  in  bringing  the 
realities  of  private  home  ownership  to 
these  people. 

My  bill  to  establish  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank  represents  to  a  large 
extent  the  thinking  of  Mr.  David  Bell, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  September  12.  1963,  Mr. 
Bell,  representing  the  viewpoint  of  the 
admliaistratlon,  stated  the  following: 

First  we  fully  endorse  legislation  to  permit 
private  U.5.  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
Invest,  by  pooling  their  resources.  In  similar 
home  financing  Institutions  abroad.  We  rec- 
ommend only  thai  these  investments  be 
limited  to  underdeveloped  countries.  Two 
considerations — the  U.S.  balance  of  payment* 
and  the  potential  Impact  on  the  domestic 
U.S.  home  financing  market — cause  us  to  op- 
pose any  measure  permitting  substantial  In- 
vestments in  the  developed  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere. 

Second,  we  also  endorse  legislation  to  en- 
courage greater  contacts  between  the  U.S. 
home  financing  industry  and  Its  counterpart 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  The  experience 
and  technical  skills  possessed  by  U.S.  as- 
sociations can  make  a  vital  contribution  lo 
the  growth  of  adequate  credit  facilities  for 
home  financing  in  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

Equally  Important  to  the  long-term  In- 
terests of  the  UiUted  Slates  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  continuing  personal  contacts 
on  a  working  level  between  private  American 
businessmen   and   businessmen   abroad. 

Third.  whUe  endorsing  the  objectives  of 
the  bills  before  the  committee,  we  question 
the  advl.sability  of  carrying  out  those  objec- 
tives by  establishing  an  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  In  the  manner  and  form  pro- 
posed. Rather,  we  would  suggest  an  alter- 
native approach. 

Instead  of  establishing  a  quasi-govern- 
mental Iristitutlon,  organized  under  govern- 
mental sponsorship,  with  permanent  US 
Government  representation  on  the  board  of 
directors,  and  extending  to  the  bank  certain 
tax  exemptions  and  the  protection  of  cer- 
tain criminal  statutes  generally  reserved  for 
the  protection  of  U.S.  Government  agencies. 
we  suggest  that  the  means  best  designed 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  bill  is  to 
have  private  capital,  under  private  manage- 
ment, take  the  normal  risks  of  a  private 
business  venture. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  for  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  permissive  legislation 
whereby  two  or  more  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations or  honae  loan  bank.<;  could,  at 
their  own  Initiative,  establish  under  Federal 
cbarter  a  wholly  private  Institution  to  invest 
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in  home  financing  Institutions  In  underde- 
veloped countries.  Limitations  on  any  one 
association's  Investment  in  a  federally  ctiar- 
tered  International  Institution  would,  of 
course,  be  appropriate  and  necessary. 

LlkewlBe.  provision  should  be  made  for 
appropriate  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
regulation  of  each  international  Instltu- 
tJon — similar  to  the  Board's  regulation  of 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations In  the  United  States.  In  essence. 
we  tJelleve  that  the  vehicle  chosen  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  bill  should  reflect 
what  seems  to  us  the  single,  most  Important 
feature  of  the  bill:  The  use  of  0  S.  private 
e^.pital  under  private  management  worlcing 
with  private  business  abroad  to  meet  a  very 
real  need. 

Mr.  Bells  position  has  been  embodied 
In  the  proposed  International  Home 
loan  Bank  bill  with  the  single  exception 
that  the  biU  provides  for  only  one  Insti- 
tution of  this  type.  Prom  the  beginning, 
the  sponsors  of  the  International  Bank 
In  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  have 
advocated  a  single  institution  to  serv'e  as 
a  channel  for  the  Investment  of  the 
available  supply  of  funds  and  this  ap- 
proach Is  incorporated  in  my  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  experience  proves  a  need  for 
additional  institutions  of  this  type,  the 
legislation  may  be  amended  subsequently 
by  the  Congress. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
proposal  for  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  has  wide  endorsement  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  President 
Johnson  In  his  foreign  aid  message  to 
the  Congress  on  January  14.  1965.  noted 
that  the  Alliance  for  Piogress  had  gen- 
erated the  development  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  declared: 

We  are  placing  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  private  institutions  and  private  enter- 
prise m  the  development  process,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  Foreign  aid  cannot 
succeed  If  we  view  It  as  a  Job  for  Govern- 
ment alone.  For  Oovernment  can  only  do  a 
small  part  of  the  Job.  We  must  bring  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  the  developing  world, 
the  knowledge  and  skills  and  good  Judgment 
of  people  from  all  walks  of  American  life. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
provides  the  means  for  utilizing  the  re- 
sources of  private  business,  of  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  of  form  groups,  labor 
unions,  banks  cooperatives,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  professional  groups. 

It  is  also  significant.  I  think,  that  the 
AID  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
AdvlsoiT  Committee  has  endorsed  the 
concept  of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  The  AID  housing  committee  is 
made  up  of  individuals  representing  the 
various  segments  of  our  housing  econ- 
omy, including  educators,  city  planners, 
savings  and  loah  management,  and  labor 
unions.  Overseas,  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Home  Loan  Bank  has  received 
strong  endorsement  from  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  BuUding  Societies  and 
Savings  Associations  and  the  Inter- 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Conference 
which  consists  of  savings  and  loan  man- 
agers from  the  United  States  and 
throughout  Latin  Amerifca. 

Ptnally,  the  concept  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League 
and  the  National  Leagtie  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations  which  together  rep- 
resent the  Nation  s  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry.    In  this  respect,   the  proposed 
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ban*,  would.  I  beheve.  be  supported  by 
the  savings  and  loan  business  In  the 
United  States  and  would  make  a  valuable, 
long-term  contribution  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America  and  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  August  19.  1965.  in  which  Charles 
Bartlett  in  an  article  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  points  out  that  the  establish- 
ment of  savings  and  loan  institutions  in 
Peru  has  stimulated  local  initiative  and 
action  In  improving  housing  conditions 
as  contrasted  with  other  approaches  to 
this  problem.  * 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
nith  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 

International  Home  Loan   Bank,  and  for 

other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repre-sentative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.*ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intematlonal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act". 


OETINmoNS 

Sec    2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

lai  The  term  "Bank"  means  the  Intema- 
tlonal Home  Loan  Bank  Incorporated  under 
this  Act. 

lb)  The  t«rm  "Board"  means  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

(ci  The  term  "member",  except  where 
used  with  respect  to  a  member  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  means  a  member  of  the 
Bank- 

<  d )  The  term  "stock"  means  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank. 

I.VTZRN«TIONAI.    HOME    tOAN   BANK 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide,  without  regard  to 
any  other  provision  of  law,  for  the  incorpora- 
tion and  organization  of  a  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
under  a  charter  to  be  Issued  by  the  Board. 
The  Boord  shall  have  authority  to  make  and 
publish,  as  provided  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  regulations  Implementing  this 
Act.  The  Board  shall  also  have  authority  to 
supervise  the  Bank  and  to  require  that  the 
Bank  conform  to  law  and  applicable  regula- 
tions designed  to  encourage  the  development 
of  thrift  and  home  financing  In  less-devel- 
oped countries  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  have  au- 
thority to  examine  the  books  and  records  of 
the  Bank  at  such  times  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines, and  the  Bank  shall  make  available  to 
the  Board  upon  Its  request  for  examination 
at  the  place  where  they  are  usually  kept  for 
buslne.Hs  purposes  all  pertinent  books  and 
records  of  the  Bank. 

BOARD  op  DIRECTOR3 

Sec  4.  la)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  shall  consist  of  sixteen  persons  who.  at 
the  time  of  taking  office,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  be  nominated 
and  initially  elected  by  the  subscribing  mem- 
bers at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Bank 
and  thereafter  shall  be  nominated  and  elected 
by  the  members.  Persons  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion as  directors  other  than  reimbursement 
for  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  for  attend- 
ance at  regular  or  special  Board  meetings.  A 
term  on  the  Board  shall  consist  of  two  years. 
The  nomination  and  the  election  of  directors 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  such  provision*. 
Including  without  Uniltation  such  provisions 
with  respect  to  classification  of  members,  as 
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by  such  holder:  Provided.  That  no  meinb» 
shall  be  permitted  to  cast  more  than  10  votes 
The  exercise  of  such  voting  rights  shall  b(  u 
the  Board  may  prescrlla*. 

( b  >  The  Board  may  provide  as  to  ( 1 1  ^, 
exercise,  through  meetings  or  otherwise/of 
functions  of  the  Board  of  DlrectoraQc-«far.v 
committee  or  body  of  said  Boardforof  the 
Bank,  and  (2i  the  nomination  of  directon 
where  members  fall  to  nominate  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  directors  In  case  of  vacancits 
The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Any  function  of  the  Board  un- 
der  this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  such  pertoa 
or  persons  as  the  Board  may  provide,  and, 
to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  provide,  but 
subject  to  such  prohibitions,  restrictions,  ana 
limitations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by 
regulation,  any  function  of  the  Bank  or  ot 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  of  the  ChQlrnuQ 
thereof  may  be  exercised  by  such  person  » 
persons  as  the  Bank  may  provide.  Any  such 
function  or  any  function  under  this  Act  m«f 
be  exercised  without  regard  to  whether  uiy 
place  at  which  It  Is  exercised  In  whole  or  In 
part  Is  or  is  not  within  the  United  States  or 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  nnlt«4 
States. 


CAPITAL  STOCK 

Sec.  5.  The  Bank  shall  have  such  capital 
stock  as  the  Board  shall  authorize,  and  such 
stock  shall  be  Issued,  and  may  be  retired  at 
such  times,  under  such  circumstances,  and  at 
such  price  or  prices  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe All  stock  shall  be  without  preference 
or  priority  afi  to  dividends  or  assets,  stocli 
shall  be  evidenced  In  such  manner,  and  shall 
be  transferable  only  to  such  extent,  to  such 
transferees,  and  In  such  manner,  as  the  Boani 
may  preecrlbe. 

ELIGIBLE  STOCKROLDEBS 

Sec.  6.  la)  Subject  to  such  restrlctloni,  re- 
quirements, and  exceptions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.  ( I )  stock  of  the  Bank  may  be  pur- 
chased or  otherwise  acquired  and  held  by 
any  member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Back, 
or  any  State-chartered  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation or  building  and  loan  associatlm 
authorized  by  the  law  of  that  State  to  be  i 
member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.  anU 
any  mutual  savings  bank  duly  chartered  by 
any  State,  or  any  trustee  or  trustees  of  pen- 
sion, funds  as  defined  under  section  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  any  in- 
surance company  licensed  by  any  State  and 
supervised  by  a  regulatory  agent  or  agency 
of  such  State,  and  f2i  while  holding  auch 
stock  any  such  holder  shall  automatically  be 
a  memt>er  of  the  Bank. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  and  without  regard 
to  any  provision  of  any  other  law.  but  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions,  requirements,  and 
exceptions  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  legal 
authority  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bank  and  to 
purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  and  lo  hold 
stock,  obligations  or  other  securities  of  the 
Bank  Is  hereby  conferred  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible under  Federal  law  on  any  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  or  any  State-char- 
tered savings  and  loan  association  or  build- 
ing and  loan  association  authorized  by  the 
law  of  that  State  to  be  members  of  a  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank,  or  any  mutual  Bat- 
ing? bank  duly  chartered  by  any  State,  o: 
any  trustee  or  trustees  of  pension  funds  u 
defined  under  Section  401  of  the  Interna: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  any  Insurance  com- 
pany licensed  by  any  State  ontt  supervised 
by  a  regulatory  agent  or  agency  of  such  State, 
and  on  any  other  Federal  Home  Loan  B,inl 
member,  but  nothing  In  this  sentence  shall 
O)  authorize  any  Federal  savings  and  loia 
association  or  any  State-chartered  savings 
and  loan  association  or  building  and  loan 
association  authorized  by  the  law  of  thai 
State   to  be   a   member  of  a   Federal  HoBW 


he  Board  may  prescribe  and  each  member  Loon    Bank,   or    any   mutual    savings  bani 

shall  be  permitted  to  cast  one  vote  for  each  duly  chartered  by  any  State,  or  any  such  Ped- 

SIOOOOO,   or   traction   thereof   (but   not  less  eral  Home  Loan  Bank  member  to  invfst  any 

than  $25.0001  of  the  par  value  of  stock  held  ot  its  funds  in  the  purchase  of  any  such  stocJ 
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'S,  immediately  after  such  purchase,  the  par 
nlue  of  the  total  amount  of  such  stock 
owned  by  such  association  or  member  or 
livings  bank  would  exceed  I  per  centufh  of 
the  assets  of  such  association  or  such  mem- 
Mr,  or  savings  bank:  or  |2)  authorize  any 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or  any 
such  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  member  to 
invest  any  of  its  fundf  In  the  purchase  of 
uij  such  stock  It,  Immediately  prior  to  such 
purchase.  Its  reserves  and  surplus  are  not  at 
Inut  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  Its  Insured 
sftrtngs  accounts. 

OPEftATlONS  OF  THE  BANK 

Sic. 7.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
■.enn  foreign  thrift  and  home-flnancing 
infiiltutlon"  means  an  Institution  as  to 
thich  there  is  outstancUng  a  determination 
5y  the  Bank  that  such  Institution  1 1 )  has 
li  primary  purposes  the  receipt  of  savings 
uid  the  financing  of  homes  In  less-devMoped 
countries,  i2)  is  chartered  for  this  purpose  by 
u  appropriate  government  agency  of  a  less- 
aeteloped  countrj',  and  ( 3 )  does  not  have  in 
•,Le  Oiilted  States,  or  at  or  wlthm  any  place 
lubject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
sutes,  any  office  or  agency,  or  any  agent, 
for  the  receipt  of  savings  or  the  making  of 
aana.  and  the  term  "foreign  home  loan 
)ank"  means  an  Institution  as  to  which 
there  is  outstanding  a  determination  by  the 
Bank  that  such  Institution  (I)  Is  organlised 
•n  Incorporated  by  or  under  the  laws  of  a 
ess-developed  country  and  I2|  has  as  a  prl- 
xary  purpose  the  making  of  loans  or  ad- 
Tinces  to,  or  Investments  In,  Institutions 
otjanlzed  or  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
inch  country  and  engaged,  or  authorized  to 
engage,  in  such  country  In  the  receipt  of 
artngs  and  the  financing  of  homes, 

lb)  The  Bank  shall  have  (1)  authority  to 
mveat  In  loans  at  reasonable  rates  of  Inter- 
Mt  or  advances  to,  or  In  shares,  accounts, 
deposits,  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  of 
'orelgn  thrift  and  home-flnancing  Instltu- 
:Jons  and  foreign  home  loan  banks,  or  In 
.iterests  In  any  of  the  same:  (2i  oil  the  pow- 
i-*?  and  authority  customary  or  appropriate 
■a  conduct  an  Intematlonal  banking  orga- 
uaatlon  to  serve  such  Institutions  and 
banks:  (3)  authority  to  promote  and  assist 
!E  the  establishment  and  development  In 
!S5-developed  countries  of  Institution*  hav- 
ag  as  primary  purposes  the  receipt  of  sav- 
ag5  and  the  financing  of  homes  and  the 
-fUbllfihment  and  development  In  les6-de- 
'etoped  countries  of  credit  and  financing 
IicUltles  for  such  Institutions:  (4)  authority 
Vi  make  or  procure  such  studies  and  mvestl- 
Jitlmis  and  such  reports  as  it  may  deem  to 
^  neceisary  or  appropriate  to  assist  In  car- 
"  :ng  out  the  purposes  or  provisions  of  this 
ift:  and  (5)  authority  to  arrange  for  the 
-ainlng  and  education  of  persons  from 
liber  countries  In  the  principles  of  thrift 
^■i  home  flnanclng.  Pimds  of  the  Bank  not 
-nvesr*^  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provl- 
5bas  of  this  subsection  may  be  invested  In 
^uch  investments  as  the  Board  may  approve. 
The  Bank  shall  also  establish  reasonable 
swerves  for  losses  or  currency  devaluation. 

'CI  The  Bank  Is  hereby  made  eligible  to 

ipply  for  guarantees  of  Investment*  made 

finder  this  Act  imder  the  guaranty  program 

*)Uwrijed  by  part  I.  chapter  2.  title  m.  of 

^tf  Ftireign  .Assistance  Act  of  1965.  amend- 

^  tilE  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

BORROWINCS    AND    SECURXTIZS 

Sk.  8  I  a)  The  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized. 
JPcn  such  terms  and  conditions  aa  the 
*»rd  may  prescribe,  to  borrow,  to  give  se- 
™1ty,  to  pay  Interest  or  other  return,  and 
•«  lasue  notes,  debemures,  bonds,  or  other 
"Wlgatlons,  or  other  securities.  The  Bank 
*^1  not  make  any  public  offering  of  its 
^ligations  for  sale,  or  sell  any  of  lt«  obll- 
railons  otherwise  than  bv  private  place- 
=*«.  exi;ept  with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
^'  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  but  the  pro- 
'alons  of  this  sentence  shall  not  be  appll- 
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cable  to  any  offering  or  sale  confined  to  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  or  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  members  or  stockholders  of  the  Bank 
Itself,  provided  that  no  Federaj  Home  Loon 
Bank  shall  be  eligible  to  purchase  or  hold 
any  stock  of  the  Bank.  Any  obligation  or 
security  of  the  Bank  shall  be  valid  and  bind- 
ing notwithstanding  that  a  person  or  per- 
sons purporting  to  have  executed  or  attested 
the  same  may  have  died,  become  under  dis- 
ability, or  ceased  bo  hold  office  or  employ- 
ment before  the  Issuance  thereof. 

lb)  Obligations  of  the  Bank  shall  be  law- 
ful Investments,  and  may  be  acxrepted  as  se- 
curity, for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public, 
private,  or  other  funds  the  Investment  of 
which  shall  be  under  the  authority  or  con- 
trol of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Puerto  Hlco,  or  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  any  public, 
private,  or  other  corporation  incorporated 
by  or  under  any  law  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
any  county  or  municipality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  any  court  or  any  corporate 
or  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  or  any  officer  or  officers,  em- 
ployee or  employees,  or  agent  or  agents  of 
any  of  the  foregoing.  Nothing  In  the  sen- 
tence next  preceding  shall  authorize  the  In- 
vestment of  funds  of  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  In  such  obligations  or  securities,  and 
nothing  In  said  sentence  shall  authorize  any 
national  bank,  in  the  exercise  of  any  power 
vested  In  it  pursuant  to  subsection  ik)  of 
section  11  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  make  any  investment  In  contra- 
vention of  any  regulation  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  said  subsection   (k). 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  no  provision  or  requirement  of  or  under 
any  law  relating  to  securities,  securities  ex- 
changes. Investments,  or  proxies  or  pc'Wers. 
with  respect  to  securities,  shall  be  applicable 
to  or  with  respect  to  any  stock,  obligation. 
or  other  security  of  the  Bank. 

(dj  Every  obligation  Issued  by  the  Bank 
shall  state  on  Its  face  that  it  is  neither  Is- 
sued nor  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are  here- 
by authorized  to  act  as  depositaries  and  fiscal 
or  other  agents  of  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  them  as  such  and 
to  pay  them  compensation  therefor:  (2) 
when  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Bank  shall  be 
a  depositary  of  public  money,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  fiscal  or  other  agent  of  the  United 
States,  and  It  shall  perform  all  such  reason- 
able duties  as  such  depositary  or  agent  as 
may  be  required  of  it.  | 

(bl  Any  expenses  of  the  Board  or  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion In  connection  with  services  rendered  to 
the  Bank,  and  any  expenses  of  the  Board 
in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  any  func- 
tion vested  in  or  exercisable  by  the  Board 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  considered  as  non- 
admlnistratlve  expenses,  Nothing  In  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  or  affect  the  appoint- 
ment, employment,  or  provision  for  com- 
pensation or  benefits,  as  an  officer,  director, 
employee,  ottomey  or  agent  of  the  Bank, 
of  any  officer,  director,  employee,  attorney, 
agent  or  member  of  the  Board  or  of  such 
Corporation  or  stocltholder  of  the  Bank. 

(c)  All  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
obligations  of  the  Bank,  or  other  securltlea 
(Including  stock)  of  the  Back,  and  the  In- 
terest, dividends,  or  other  Ir.come  therefrom, 
shall  be  exempt  for  twelve  (12)  years  be«:ln- 
nlng  with  the  date  of  Incorporation  from  all 
taxation  (except  estate.  Income,  Inheritance, 
and  gift  taxes)  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by 


the  United  States,  by  any  territory,  depend- 
ency, or  possession  thereof,  or  by  any  State. 
county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity. The  foregoii-.g  exemption  from  taxation, 
except  as  to  taxation  Imposed  by  the  United 
States,  shall  Include  exemption  from  taxation 
measured  by  such  obligations  or  securities  or 
by  such  interest,  dividends,  or  other  Income. 
and  from  inclusion  of  such  obligations  or 
securities,  or  such  Interest,  dividends,  or 
other  income,  In  the  measure  ot  any  such 
taxation. 

(d)  The  Bank,  Including  lu  franchise,  ac- 
tivities, capital,  resen'es,  surplus,  and  In- 
come, shall  be  exempt  for  twelve  (12)  years 
beginning  with  the  date  of  Incorporation 
from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed 
by  the  United  States,  by  any  territory,  de- 
pendency, or  possession  thereof,  or  by  any 
State,  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing 
authority,  except  that  any  real  property  of 
the  Bank  shall  be  subject  to  State,  territorial, 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  according  to  its  value  as  other 
real  property  Is  taxed.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  affect  the  applicability  of  the 
Public  Debt  Act  of  1941,  .is  amended.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
plicable without  regard  to  any  other  law, 
including,  without  limiting  the  generality  of 
the  foregoing,  section  3301  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  except  laws  hereafter 
enacted  by  Congress  expressly  In  limitation 
of  thlB  5ul3&ectlon. 

PENAL    PROVISIONS 

SBC.  10.  (a)  Except  as  expressly  authorized 
by  statute  of  the  United  States"  or  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Board,  no  Individual  or  organi- 
zation 1  except  the  Banki  shall  use  the  term 
"International  Home  Loan  Bank",  or  any 
combination  of  words  Including  the  words 
"International"  and  "Home",  as  a  name  or 
part  thereof  under  which  any  Individual  or 
organization  does  any  business,  but  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  make  unlawful  the  use  of  any 
name  under  which  business  is  being  done  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
Individual  or  organization  shall  use  or  dis- 
play ( 1 )  any  sign,  device,  or  mslgne,  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Bank  for  use  or 
display  by  the  Bank  or  by  members  of  the 
Bonk.  (2)  any  copy,  reprcJductlon.  or  color- 
able imitation  of  any  such  sign,  device,  or 
Inslgne,  or  (3)  any  sign,  device,  or  liislgne 
reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the  Impres- 
sion that  It  Is  a  sign,  device,  or  inslgne  used 
by  the  Bank  or  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Bank,  contrary  to  regulations  of  the  Bank 
prohibiting,  or  limiting  or  restricting,  such 
use  or  display  by  such  individual  or  organiza- 
tion. An  organization  violating  this  sub- 
section shall  upon  conviction  for  each  viola- 
tion be  pimished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  An  officer  or  member  of  an  organi- 
zation knowingly  participating  or  knowing- 
ly acquiescing  In  any  violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
An  individual  violating  this  subsection  shall 
upon  conviction  for  each  violation  be  pun- 
ished as  set  forth  In  the  sentence  next  pre- 
ceding this  sentence. 

(bl  T!le  provisions  ot  sections  220,  658, 
1011,  and  1014  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  hereby  extended  to  apply  to 
and  with  respect  to  the  Bank,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  said  section  658  the  term  "any 
property  mortgaged  or  pledged"  as  used 
therein  shall,  without  limitation  on  Its  gen- 
erality. Include  any  property  subject  to  mort- 
gage, pledge,  or  lien  acquired  by  the  BarJc 
by  assignment  or  otherwise.  The  terms 
"agency"  and  "agencies"  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  the  Bank  wherever  used  with  refer- 
ence to  an  agency  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States  In  sections  201,  202,  216.  283.  286,  287, 
371,  506,  595.  602.  641.  654.  701,  872.  1001. 
1002.  1016,  1017,  1361,  1505.  and  2073  of  said 
title  18.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  pen-ion  mentioned  in 
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section  802  of  said  Title  18.  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  603  of  said  title,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  one  of  the  officers  or  employees 
mentioned  In  section  603  of  said  title,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  606  of  said  title 

ic)  The  term  "banK  examiner  or  assistant 
examiner"  as  used  In  section  655  of  sold 
title  IB  .shall  include  any  examiner  or  assist- 
ant examiner  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  BsJik  and  any  person  who  makes  or 
participates  In  the  mnklng  of  any  examina- 
tion of  or  for  the  Bank,  and  the  term  "bank" 
as  used  In  said  section  655  shall,  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  said  section  with 
respect  to  membership  or  insurance.  Include 
the  Bank  .and  any  Institution  examined  by 
or  for  the  Bank;  and  the  last  sentence  of 
said  section  655  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
said  section  655  as  extended  by  this  sentence. 
The  term  "bank"  as  used  In  subsection  (f> 
of  section  2113  of  said  title  IB  shall  Include 
the  Bans,  and  any  building  used  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  BJink  ."ihaU  be  deemed  to  be 
tised  In  whole  or  In  part  as  a  bank,  within 
the  meaning  of  said  section  2113. 

(di  The  terms  "obligation"  and  "security." 
whenever  used  (with  or  without  the  words 
■of  the  United  States"),  whether  In  the 
singular  or  In  the  plural.  In  sections  471  to 
476.  both  inclusive,  and  section  492  of  said 
title  18  are  hereby  extended  to  mean  and  to 
Include  any  obligation  or  security  of  or  Issued 
by  the  Bank.  Any  reference  In  sections  474, 
494.  495,  and  642  of  said  title  18  to  the 
United  states,  except  In  a  territorial  sense,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trcisury  Is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  Include  tSe  Bank.  Section  477 
of  said  title  18  is  hereby  extended  to  apply 
with  respect  to  section  476  of  said  title  a£ 
extended  by  the  flrst  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section (dl.  and  for  this  purpose  the  term 
•"United  States"  aa  used  In  said  section  476 
Ehall  Include  the  Bank. 

(3)  References  In  this  section  to  sections 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  references  to  said  sections 
afi  now  or  hereafter  in  force 

CONSTHUCTION     AND    SEPARABItlTT 

Sec,  U  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act  or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Board  or  bv  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congress  expressly  In  limitation  of  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Board,  the  Bank,  or  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  shall  be  exercisable  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  .applicable 
and  effective  without  regard  to  any  provision 
of  any  other  law.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
evidence  of  the  Intention  of  Congress.  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  controlling  Intent 
of  Congress  that  If  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
rtrcumstances.  la  held  Invalid,  tiie  remainder 
of  thl-s  Act.  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  persons  or  clrciuqptances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

AjtALTsis  or  AroTTST  18.  1965  Draft  Bnj.  om 
International  Home  Loan-  Bank 

Section  1,  short  title  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act. 

Section  2.  definitions;  Bank.  Board,  mem- 
ber, stock. 

Section  3.  International  Home  Loan  Bank: 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is  di- 
rected to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and 
organization  of  a  corporation  to  be  known 
M  the  Internationa!  Home  Loan  Bank.  The 
Bank  will  operate  under  supervision  of  the 
Board  to  .5ee  that  It  conforms  to  law  and 
regulations  designed  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  tllYlft  and  home  financing  in  less- 
developed  countries. 

Section  4.  Board  of  Directors: 

Section  4(ai.  A  16-man  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, all  initially  elected  by  the  subscrib- 
ing members  of  the  Bank,  shall  thereafter 
be  elected  by  the  members  when  the  Initial 
directors'  terms  expire.  Voting  rights  of 
members  arc  prescribed- 


Section  4(b).  The  Board  la  granted  author- 
ity to  provide  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  and 
to  determine  the  functions  of  and  the  exer- 
cise thereof  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Board,  the  Bank, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  to  delegate  certain 
functions. 

Section  5,  capital  stock:  The  Bank  shall 
have  capital  stock,  all  of  which  shall  be 
without  preference.  The  amount,  how  It 
shall  be  evidenced,  transferability,  price  at 
time  of  Issue  and  retirement  shall  be  de> 
termlned  by  the  Board. 

Section  6.  eligible  stockholders; 

Section  6(a)  makes  the  following  eligible 
aa  stockholders;  present  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  members  or  those  eligible  for  member- 
ship, mutual  savings  banks,  pension  funds, 
an(i  Insurance  companies,  A  holder  of  stock 
of  the  Bank  Is  automatically  a  member  there- 
of. 

Section  6(b>.  A  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association  and  any  member  of  a  Federal 
home  loan  bank,  other  than  an  Insurance 
company,  may  purchase  stock  if  Its  reserve 
and  BurpIUB  equal  5  percent  of  savings  ac- 
counts. 

Associations  and  other  members  or  asso- 
ciations eligible  to  become  members  of  a 
Federal  home  loan  bank  are  limited  in  their 
purchase  of  stock  to  1  percent  of  assele. 

Section  7,  operations  of  the  Bank ; 

Section  7(a)  defines  "foreign  thrift  and 
home-financing  Institution"  and  "foreign 
home  loan  bank." 

Section  7(b).  The  Bank  Is  authorized  to 
Invest  In  or  lend  to  foreign  mutual  thrift 
and  home-financing  Institutions  In  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  foreign  home  loan 
banks  In  such  countries  which  have  aa  their 
primary  purpose  I(}ans  and  advances  to  mu- 
tual thrift  and  home-financing  institutions 
within  the  country  In  which  organized. 

The  Bank  is  also  granted  the  powers  nec- 
essary to  promote  and  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  In  less  developed 
countries  of  mutual  thrift  and  home-financ- 
ing Institutions  together  with  credit  and 
financing  facilities  for  such  Institutions. 

Section  7(c)  The  Bank  is  made  eligible  to 
apply  for  AID  guarantees. 

Section   8.    borrowings   and  securities: 

Section  8(a).  Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  bor- 
row and  otherwise  finance  Its  activities  but 
any  offering  or  sale  of  Its  obligations  to  other 
than  Federal  home  loan  banlcs  or  members 
thereof  must  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

Section  8(b) .  Obligations  of  the  Bank 
are  made  lawful  Investments  but  authority 
to  so  Invest  Is  denied  to  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  and  national  banks  may  invest  only 
If  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  so  authorizes 

Section  8(c).  The  Bank  Is  exempted  from 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  laws. 

Section  8(d).  Each  Bank  obligation  must 
state  It  Is  not  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

Section  9.  miscellaneous  provisions: 

Section  9(a)  (1).  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  Federal  home  loan  banks  authorized  to 
act  as  depositaries  and  fiscal  agents  of  the 
Bank, 

Section  9(b).  Expenses  of  the  Board  and 
PSLIC  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  any 
function  under  this  act  are  to  be  considered 
nonadmlnlstratlve.  Board  and  FSLIC  offi- 
cials and  employees  as  well  as  Bank  stock- 
holders may  be  officers,  directors,  employees, 
attorneys  or  agents  of  the  Bank. 

Section  9(c) .  Except  for  estate.  Income,  In- 
heritance and  gift  taxes  obligations  of  the 
Bank  and  the  Income  therefrom  are  exempt 
from  taxation  for  12  years. 

Section  9(d).  The  Bank  and  Its  assets  are 
exempt  from  all  taxation  for  12  years. 

Section  10.  penal  provisions: 

Section  10(a) .  The  use  of  the  term  "Inter- 
national Home  Loan  Bank"  or  the  Inslgne  of 
the  Bank  contrary  to  statute  or  regulations 
of  the  Board  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  if 
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an  organization  and  »S,000  fine  or  Unprison- 
ment  for  not  more  than  1  year  or  both  if  ^ 
person. 

Sections  10(b)  (c)  (d)(e).  Various  provi. 
slons  of  title  18  of  the  United  Sutes  Code  «• 
extended  and  applied  to  the  Bank,  bank 
examiner  or  assistant  examiner,  obtlgatloni 
and  securities  of  the  Bank. 

Section  11,  construction  and  separability 
This  section  would  assure  t.hat  the  provlsloia 
of  other  laws  would  not  limit  the  operation 
of  the  new  act  and  would  provide  a  sepsn- 
blllty  provision  in  customary  form. 


American  Airpower  in  South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTIC^-T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1965 

Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  rt- 
marks  made  this  morning  by  Congreiss- 
man  Pike,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Aii 
Support  of  the  House  Armed  Service! 
Committee.  Mr.  Pike's  well -reasoned 
statement  at  the  opening  of  subcomnjlt- 
lee  healings  on  the  question  of  vthj 
American  airpower  has  been  unable  to 
find  and  destroy  the  Vletcong  in  South 
Vietnam  sets  the  tone  for  the  hearings 
As  he  said  In  his  statement: 

They  (the  hearings)  will  not  be  accom- 
panied by  spectacular  press  releases,  nor  wu; 
any  of  the  Issues  to  which  we  direct  our  at- 
tention be  prejudged.  It  Is  our  purpose  to 
study,  and  If  we  can,  to  help  solve  them. 

Congressman  Pike's  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  by  Hon.  Otis  O.  Pike.  CHAUtUAK. 
Special  StJBcoMMrrrEt  on  Tactical  An 
ScppoRT  or  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, at  Opening  of  Hearings.  Seftem- 
BER  22,  1965 

In  January  1961,  In  a  report  to  a  Commu- 
nist Party  conference.  Chairman  Nlklu 
Khrushchev  set  forth  the  doctrine  by  vbich 
Communist  conquest  was  to  be  governed  In 
the  future.  He  described  four  kinds  of  war 
(I)  World  wars,  (2)  local  wars,  (3)  llben- 
tlon  wars,  and  (4)   popular  uprisings. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  announced  to  the  world 
that  International  communism  was  opposed 
to  both  world  wars  and  local  wars  as  being 
too  dangerous  for  profitable  utilization  la  » 
world  armed  with  nuclear  weapons. 

With  regard  to  what  he  referred  to  as  wsn 
of  national  liberation,  however,  he  staud 
that  the  Communist  movement  would  recog- 
nize and  support  such  wars.  With  speclUc 
reference  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  he  saW; 
"It  Is  a  sacred  war." 

For  4ij  years  we  have  been  forewarned 
What  Khrushchev  referred  to  as  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  and  described  as  "s.icrwi" 
in  Vietnam  have  been  translated  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  In  the  cities  and  countryside  Into 
attacks  by  terrorists  at  night,  the  blowing  u? 
of  restaurants  and  buses  as  well  as  bridges 
and  barracks.  In  a  Jungle  environment  at- 
tacks on  government  outposts  are  carried  on 
most  frequently  by  platoon  or  company-sized 
units  at  night.  These  small  units  are  armed 
with  mortars,  recoUless  rifles,  machineguw 
and  automatic  weapons.  They  do  not  bare 
tanks  or  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  they 
wolk  Into  battle.  They  would  be  hard  o 
find  In  a  Jungle  environment  In  the  daytime 
They  are  harder  to  find  during  the  night- 
time, which  they  claim  for  their  own. 
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Arrayed  against  these  small  and  elusive 
units  is  Che  military  power  of  America.  We 
jiave  alt  the  tanks  that  there  are  In  South 
Vletuiini'  Wo  have  all  the  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  that  there  are  In  South  Vtet- 
nam.  We  have  almost  all  of  the  artillery, 
ind  wc  retain  complete  mastery  of  the  skies. 
Orer  20  different  models  of  American  alr- 
CTaft.  undisturbed  by  enemy  aircraft,  roam 
me  skies  of  South  Vietnam  at  will,  subject 
ooir  ^  ^^^  danger  of  ground  fixe  from  con- 
Tentloual  small  arms. 

Many  voices  have  been  raised  asking  why 
lur  airpower  is  unable  to  And  and  destroy 
tJic  Vletcong  In  South  Vietnam.  Chairman 
L  MrNDEL  BiVQis  has  asked  this  subcommlt- 
^jtt  to  look  Into  this  question.  Due  to  the 
present  pressing  congressional  obligations  of 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  Bubcommittee, 
we  wilt  have  limited  opportunities  to  travel 
tor  the  purpose  of  field  Investigations  until 
recess  of  ihls  session  of  Congress.  In  addU 
uon,  the  time  allotted  to  the  subcommittee 
15  not  sufficient  to  allow  us  at  this  time  to«' 
inquire  Into  every  detail  related  to  tactical 
tit  support,  and  therefore  we  must  limit 
iiur  Investigations  to  the  following  aspects: 

1.  The  adequacy  of  our  close  air  support 
i'jrlng  the  course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
■txlByi 

2.  The  availability  of  close  air  support  24 
iours  e  day  under  all  weather  conditions: 

3.  The  quantities  available,  the  cost  and 
•ffectlvenesfi  of  the  various  tactical  aircraft 
M.ng  used  in  South  Vietnam  today; 

4.  The  adequacy  of  Ualeon  and  communl- 
callons  between  the  air  forces  and  the  ground 
.'orces  In  Vietnam: 

5.  The  adequacy  of  existing  logistic  and 
support  facilities  for  tactical  aircraft  in  Vlet- 
:uiin; 

6.  The  development  of  new  tactics  and 
•.echnlques  for  close  air  support; 

7.  Whether  any  progress  has  been  made  In 
developing  and  producing  a  new   type  air- 
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SENATE 

Thuhsd.^y,  September  23, 1965 

Leijislative  day  of  Monday,  September 
20.  196$) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  on 
'.he  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  (o  order  by  Hon.  Donald  Russell. 
sScnator  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 

The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

0  God,  high  over  all,  pilgrims  of  the 
3isht,  we  would  reach  for  Thy  hand  in 
the  darkness.  Even  as  the  busy  tribes 
of  flesh  and  blood,  with  all  their  cares 
».id  fears,  are  carried  swiftly  onward  by 
the  flood  of  this  tempestuous  day,  lead 
us  who  seek  Thy  face  to  still  waters  and 
freen  pastures  where  in  some  shrine  of 
■■he  spint  we  may  be  assured  of  those 
values  which  are  excellent  and  perma- 
nent and  which  assert  their  sovereignty 
in  all  life's  changing  scenes. 

Etch  deep  in  our  hearts  the  suffering 
^6  pain  of  shepherdless  multitudes,  so 
jtearied  by  the  burden  and  the  stress  of 
•^^-  Grant  us  such  a  vision  of  our  needy 
^orld  in  this  great  day  of  our  oppor- 
'unity  a,s  shall  make  us  instant  and  eager 
^rers  with  Thee  in  its  redemption, 
•■woeem  our  failures,  pardon  our  trans- 
gressions, transform  every  task  into  a 
A'one  of  service  and  crown  this  day  of 


craft  for  close  air  support  in  limited  war 
situations; 

B.  The  adequacy  of  our  training  environ- 
ment to  simulate  conditions  such  as  those 
found  m  Vietnam. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing these  Investigations  we  have  adopted  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  definition  of  close  air 
support:  "Air  action  against  hostile  targets 
which  are  m  close  proximity  to  friendly 
forces  and  which  require  detailed  Integra- 
tion of  each  air  mission  with  the  fire  and 
movement  of  those  forces." 

I  believe  that  these  bearings  have  a  sig- 
nificance beyond  our  current  confrontation 
In  Vietnam.  As  we  look  at  the  globe  we  can 
see  over  much  of  Its  land  surface  other 
peoples  who  must  be  considered  amenable 
to  Communist  propaganda,  to  Communist 
subversion,  to  Communist  terror.  We  see 
people  who  remain  hungry,  who  remain  111 
clothed,  HI  housed,  and  uneducated.  We 
can  see  at  the  outaet  that  no  amount  of 
military  power  of  any  kind  Is  the  answer  to 
their  problems.  We  would  be  blind  Indeed, 
however.  If  we  could  not  also  see.  as  we  see 
In  Vietnam,  that  no  government  can  attack 
and  solve  these  problems  when  It  Is  the 
steady  victim  of  armed  terror  and  armed 
Insurrection  aimed  not  at  the  solution  of 
the  people's  problems,  but  at  the  domina- 
tion of  the  people  themselves.  As  we  look 
at  the  globe  we  also  find  countless  other 
areas  where  not  only  the  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  are  the  same  as  those  In  Viet- 
nam, but  where  the  geography  is  the  same. 
We  find  countless  regions  where  small  bands 
of  armed  guerrillas  can  operate  effectively  In 
Jungles,  as  the  Vletcong  do  In  Vietnam,  aa 
Castro  did  In  Cuba,  and  as  Is  being  done  on 
the  continents  of  Africa  and  South  America 
today. 

The  question  before  us  Is.  having  been 
forewarned,   have   we  adequately   forearmed 


ourselves?  Have  we  used  too  much  of  our 
resources  In  preparing  for  the  kind  of  war- 
fare which  Khrushchev  has  described  as  In- 
tolerable, and  not  enough  of  our  resources  In 
preparing  for  the  kind  of  warfare  he  de- 
scribed as  Inevitable? 

These  hearings  will  of  necessity  be  held 
almost  exclusively  In  executive  session  They 
win  not  be  accompanied  by  spectacular  press 
releases,  nor  will  any  of  the  Issues  to  which 
we  direct  our  attention  be  prejudged  it  is 
our  purpose  to  study  and.  If  we  can.  to  help 
solve  them.  We  are  starting  our  he.irlng8 
not  with  the  testimony  of  planners  in  the 
Pentagon,  who  would  tell  us  how  our  system 
should  work;  we  are  starting  our  testimony 
Instead  with  witnesses  who  have  been  on  the 
firing  line  In  Vietnam  and  can  tell  us  how  it 
does  work.  Today  we  will  hear  witnesses 
who  have  been  on  the  ground,  and  who  have 
needed  air  support;  tomorrow  we  will  hear 
those  who  have  been  In  the  air  and  have 
tried  to  provide  It.  It  Is  obvious  that  any 
weaknesses  In  our  system  of  close  air  support 
have  not  proved  fatal  to  those  whom  we  will 
hear  from.  What  others  who  called  for  air 
support  and  failed  to  receive  It  might  have 
testified  we  can  never  know  In  future  ses- 
sions we  will  hear  from  the  men  who  plan 
our  tactics,  procure  and  manufacture  our 
planes,  and  train  our  pilots.  We  will  visit 
the  bases  and  places  where  these  activities 
are  conducted. 

I  say  to  each  of  the  witnesses  that  before 
we  can  help  you.  you  will  have  to  be  candid 
with  us.  I  enjoin  each  of  the  witnesses  to 
speak  freely  and  In  his  own  words,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  personal  combat  experi- 
ences in  Vietnam  during  which  close  air 
support  was  requested  We  are  particularly 
Interested  In  your  personal  evaluation  of 
what  happened,  or  what  should  have  hap- 
pened. 


labor  with  the  benediction  of  Thy  "well 
done." 

We   ask   it    in    the   dear   Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

US.  SrNATI. 
PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington,  DC  September  23. 1965 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Donald  Russell,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatden. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina 
thereupon  took  the  chair  as  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  under  the  bill. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  will  then  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javiis]. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, September  22,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  1966 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the'Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  10871)  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGES       FROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL  OF   BILLS   ANT) 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one 
of   his    secretaries,   and    he    announced 
that  on  September  21.  1965.  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing acts  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  20.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore In  the  Stales  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  ^ 

S.  135.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
KamOlHu; 

S.  136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Lag- 
may; 

S.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hvang 
Na; 

S  521.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Oto- 
condaFemla; 

S.  828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cha  Ml  HI; 
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S.  879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sa 
Suk; 

3.  971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Elena 
B.  Gulra; 

S.  1084.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Shu  Hsien 
Chang, 

S.  H70.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  J. 
Clark: 

S.  1186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krts  Ann 
Larsen. 

S.  1209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Speolallst 
Manuel  D.  Raceha; 

S,J.  Res.89.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
3  years  the  existing  authority  for  the  erec- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  memo- 
rial to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune;  and 

S.J.  Res  102.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize funds  for  the  Conimlfislon  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  and 
the  District  of  Ctj^umbla  Conunls£lon  on 
Crtme  and  Law  enforcement 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundrv'  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciari'. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  all  Senate  com- 
mittees were  authorized  to  meet  durmg 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


THE  CALENDAR 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  calen- 
dar measures  were  considered  and  acted 
upon  as  indicated,  and  excerpts  from  the 
reports  thereon  were  ordred  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


SOOK  JA  KIM.  .AI  JA  KIM.  AND 
MIN  ,JA  KIM 

The  blU  'S.  21261  for  the  relief  of  Sook 
Ja  Kim,  Al  Ja  Kim,  and  Min  Ja  Kim 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Sook  Ja  Kim.  Al  Ja  Kim.  .and 
Mm  Ja  Kim  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lau-fuUy  admitted  to  the  United 
Btates  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Janu- 
ary 20,  1959 

EXCEBPT   F«OM    THE    COMMnTEB   REPORT 

I  No.  759 1 
pcaposE  or  the  dili. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneflciarles  to  flle  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


TONY  BOONE 
The  bill  '  H.R.  2358  >  for  the  reUef  of 
Tony  Boone  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ExcERW   From   the   CoMMrrrEE   Report 

(No.   761) 

ptmposE  OF  the  biu. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  facilitate  the 

entry  Into  the  United  States  In  a  nonquota 

status  of  an  alien  child  adopted  by  citizens 

of  the  United  States.     The  bill  also  waives 

the  limitation  of  two  orphan  petitions. 


KSENIJA  POPOVIC 

The  bill  iH.R.  2772)  for  the  reUef  of 
Ksenlja  Popovic  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Excerpt   Prom    the   CoMMmrE   Report 

(No.  762) 

PITRPOSE  OP  THE  BILl. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  in  a  nonquota 
status  of  an  alien  child  adopted  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PA3TORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 


CONFUSION  OVER   UNITED  STATES 

LATIN    AMERICAN    POUCY   MUST 

BE  ENDED 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  today  about  the  debate  that  has 
been  going  on  with  respect  to  the  actions 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  last  April.  In  view  of  my  long- 
standing concern  with  the  problems  of 
Latin  America,  I  feel  It  is  very  important 
to  make  these  comments  today,  since  the 
debate  on  the  subject  is  unfortunately 
creating  confusion  about  what  our  policy 
toward  Latin  America  really  is. 

The  main  point,  I  believe,  that  has 
failed  to  emerge  clearly  from  this  dis- 
cussion is  that  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
Latin  America  has  not  been  changed  by 
the  action  taken  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, but  remains  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor,  the  policy  of  the  good  partner, 
Che  policy  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  suggest  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  point  needs  to  be  made  and  empha- 
sized. It  is  especially  essential — and  this 
I  have  from  personal  knowledge  and  con- 
tacts— to  reassure  our  millions  of  friends 
in  Latin  America. 

First.  I  believe  that  we  should  act  now 
in  the  Senate  on  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 56,  which  I  introduced  with  Sen- 
ator Carlson  on  September  2. 

Second.  I  believe  that  we  should  now 
sponsor  certain  reforms  In  the  inter- 
American  system  which  the  Dominican 
incident  and  the  ensuing  debate  indi- 
cate to  be  desirable. 

First,  as  to  the  resolution  which  I  spon- 
sored with  Senator  Caklson,  this  resolu- 
tion would  reaffirm  the  faith  of  Congress 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  the  frame- 
work for  nonviolent,  but  accelerated, 
.social  and  economic  development  of  Latin 
America;  would  seek  to  improve  the  au- 
thority and  capability  of  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system  to  deal  with  Communist  or 
ultra-nghtist  subversion  or  efforts  to 
take  over  democratic  governments;  and 
would  encourage  and  support  common 
efforts  to  strengthen  constitutional,  dem- 


ocratic, and  progressive  goveriiment  In 
the  Americas. 

I  point  out  that  this  resolution  now  be- 
comes supremely  important  because  on 
Monday  last,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  resolution  which,  in  effect 
is  being  construed  throughout  Latin 
America  as  supporting  unilateral  action 
by  any  nation  of  the  hemisphere  to  com- 
bat Communist  subversion  within  the 
territory  of  another  nation.  Right  or 
wrong,  that  is  what  Latin  America  is 
thinking  and  saying  about  it. 

The  State  Department  has  already  re- 
butted the  proposition,  but,  nonetheless, 
the  resolution  of  the  other  body  remains 
on  the  books  and  gives  an  added  impetui 
to  the  action  required  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  counter  that  impression.  The  res- 
olution which  I  have  suggested,  which  has 
already  been  introduced,  is  a  very  suit- 
able framework  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  that 
effect. 

Now,  as-to  reforms  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system,  I  suggest  the  following ; 

First.  The  representatives  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  Washington  should  be  vested 
with  authority  equal  to  that  held  by  am- 
bassadors to  the  United  Nations  Tht< 
would  allow  the  representatives  to  the 
Council  to  act  with  greater  authority  Bud 
dispatch  without  being  forced  into  in- 
action while  they  seek  instructions  from 
their  respective  capitals. 

Second.  Improved  procedures  for  tht 
prompt  OAS  handling  of  emergencies 
should  be  established. 

Third.  And  this  is  very  important,  Mr 
President — that  a  representative  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  should 
be  posted  as  an  observer  in  each  of  the 
capitals  of  the  American  States. 

There  are  only  19  other  capitals.  It 
makes  sense  to  have  an  OAS  observer  in 
each,  so  that  an  immediate  report  as  to 
any  revolutionary  or  subversive  situation 
may  be  obtained  from  an  OAS  represent- 
ative who  is  there  all  the  time  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  local  situation. 

Fourth.  Serious  efforts  should  be  made 
to  bring  Canada  into  the  Inter-American 
system,  to  give  completeness  to  hemi- 
spheric action  and  to  provide  an  added 
measure  of  confidence  in  the  system.  I 
think  Canada  can  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  hemisphere  as  a  bridge  between 
the  United  States,  a  great  country  called 
"the  colossus  of  the  North."  and  the 
Latin  American  countries,  and  would  be 
a  very  fine  addition  to  the  totality  of  the 
inter-American  system. 

Now  a  word  about  the  debate  whict 
was  led  off  by  the  Senator  from  ArkansK 
[Mr.  FuLBRiCHT],  in  his  now  famous  and 
highly  controversial  discussion  of  our 
actions  in  Santo  Domingo.  He  said 
much  with  which  I  feel  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  can  agree  a'oout  the  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  bringin? 
about  much  needed  social,  economic,  and 
political  change  in  Latin  America;  but 
he  questioned  whether  our  action  in  San- 
to Domingo  did  not  indicate  a  change  in 
our  policy  toward  Latin  America. 

I  feel  that  in  view  of  the  debate  con- 
cerning Senator  Fulbrights  speech,  and 
in  view  of  the  resolution  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  adopted  in  the  House 
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•sst  Monday,  it  Is  particularly  necessary 
for  Congress  to  clear  up  liie  confusion  as 
to  our  policy  that  these  developments 
nave  undoubtedly  caused  in  Latin 
America.  We  must  remember  that  the 
:onfii?!'Jii  was  created  by  what  took 
place  in  Congress,  not  in  the  executive 
iiepaiimcnt.  and  therefore  it  is  some- 
thing we  should  contribute  to  clearing 
up  promptly. 

Senator  Ftjlbricht's  central  thesis  in 
discussing  the  Santo  Domingo  action  is 
•Jiat  the  administration  acted  on  the 
premise  that  the  revolution  was  con- 
trolled by  Communists — a  premise  which 
it  failed  to  establish  at  the  time  and  has 
not  e.stablished  since." 

Therefore,  he  continues — 

smce  Just  about  every  revolutionary  move- 
neot  Is  likely  to  attract  CommunlBt  sup- 
port, at  least  In  the  beginning,  the  approach 
;ollo»ed  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  If 
mus.steutly  pursued,  must  Inevitably  m.ike 
lis  the  enemy  of  all  revolutions  and  tliere- 
fore  the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and  cor- 
rupt obllgarchies  of  the  hemisphere. 

From  that  he  concludes: 

Another  theme  tliat  emerges  from  the 
Dominican  crisis  la  the  occurrence  of  & 
sTnSlng  change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  possibility — 
not  a  certainty,  because  the  signs  are  am- 
blpious.  but  only  the  possibility — of  a  ma- 
jor c^r.nge  aa  well  In  the  general  Latin 
.toerlcan  policies  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuiBsiGHTj  believes  that  our  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America  should  continue  to 
be  based  on  support  for  the  principles 
ard  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
!in  adviuicement  of  the  cause  of  popular 
democracy,  and  on  the  viewing  of  re- 
form movements — even  reform  revolu- 
tions if  democratically  based  and  di- 
.-ected — as  in  basic  accord  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  However. 
the  Senator  asserts  that  our  handling 
of  the  Dominican  crisis  called  forth 
hoary  historical  ghosts  of  U.S.  inter- 
vention, lent  credence  to  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  is  the  enemy  of  social 
.-evolution  in  Latin  America,  and  created 
serious  suspicions  that  our  policy  lias 
changed. 

I  do  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
lansas  that  our  tnie  friends  in  Latin 
•taierica  must  not  be  left  in  doubt  that 
OLT  policy  remains  unchanged  and  that 
'.heir  social  revolutions  will  have  our 
sympathy  and  support.  We  are  a  Nation 
created  by  revolution,  we  can  under- 
stand revolution,  and  we  have  no  desire 
W  suppress  the  determination  of  any 
people  to  improve  their  lot  In  lile.  But 
I  am  greatly  concerned  that  questioiiing 
the  steadfastness  of  our  Alliance  for 
"Ogress  policy  as  a  re-sult  of  the  Do- 
Wnican  situation  may  serve  orHy  to  re- 
inforce such  doubts  as  may  exist  and 
?i'e  rise  to  new  ones.  That  is  why  I 
speak  today. 

I  would  consider  it  a  great  mistake 
-0  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
-stln  America  in  the  desire  of  the  Uruted 
J'tate.'-  to  adhere  to  this  basic  policy  and 
^^  vork  for  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere through  collective  responsibilitv 
Wd  multilateral  action  by  the  organs  of 
-ie  inter-American  system. 
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In  this  connection,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives resolution  passed  Monday 
strikes  me  as  panicularly  unfortunate. 
Indeed,  if  our  policy  were  as  stated  in 
that  resolution,  the  concerns  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  have  been 
borne  out.  But  the  State  Department 
has  denied  that  the  House  resolution 
represents  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. T\\  o  minutes  remain  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, in  his  detailed  discussion  of  the 
Dominican  crisis,  neglected  to  offer  his 
suggestions  on  how  the  nations  of  the 
Americas  should  deal  in  the  future  with 
situations  in  which  the  Communist  take- 
over of  a  Latin  American  Republic 
through  aggression  or  subversion  appears 
likely  or  imminent,  while  the  House  reso- 
lution supports  an  almost  unlimited 
range  of  action,  including  unilateral  ac- 
tion, which  Is  not  and  should  not  be  in 
accord  with  our  Latin  American  policy. 

As  I  made  clear  when  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  CablsonI  and  I  introduced 
our  resolution,  I  feel  tliat  collective  ac- 
tion is  the  only  wise  and  reasonable  way 
to  handle  situations  of  this  kind.  The 
House  of  Representatives  resolution  sup- 
ports essentially  urulateral  action.  The 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  myself,  and  the  suggestions  which  I 
have  made,  are  directed  toward  miilti- 
lateral  action,  I  believe  that  we  should 
definitely  go  on  record  to  that  eflect. 

The  applicable  treaties  of  the  inter- 
American  system  contain  prohibitions 
against  intervention  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  member  states.  Article  15  of 
the  OAS  Chaiter  provides; 

No  state  of  group  of  slates  has  the  right 
to  Intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any 
re.ison  whatever.  In  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  state. 

Article  17  of  the  charter  provides  fur- 
ther; 

The  territory  of  a  state  Is  Inviolable;  it  may 
not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of  mili- 
tary occupation  or  of  other  measures  of  force 
taken  by  another  state,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
on  any  grounds  whatever. 

But  the  Rio  Treaty  also  contains  provi- 
sions applicable  to  such  situations.  Arti- 
cle 6  01  that  treaty  states: 

If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  In- 
dependence of  any  American  state  should  be 
.lilected  by  an  aggression  which  Is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extracontlnental  or 
lntr.icontlnental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
shall  meet  lmmedl?.tely  In  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  must  be  taken  In  ca^e  of 
aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggres- 
sion or.  In  any  case,  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  continent. 

These  provisions  are  broad  enough  to 
be  applied  to  any  situation  in  which  it  is 
ccUectively  determined  that  the  peace  of 
the  hemisphere  might  be  endangered. 

With  the  OAS  legitimization  of  the 
Dominican  intervention,   by   a   14-to-5 


vote  of  the  meeting  of  consultation  of  the 
OAS  foreign  ministers  on  May  6,  the 
inter-Ameiican  system  rose  to  the  test 
and  met  it.  That  system  is  sound,  but  it 
needs  to  be  strengthened  and  given  the 
means  with  which  to  act  promptly  and 
effectively  in  emergency  situations. 

Certainly  there  is  room  for  dispute  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  assessment  of 
the  likelihood  of  Communist  takeover  of 
the  Dominican  revolution  was  justified. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Invokes  the 
alleged  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
evaluate  properly  the  possibility  that  the 
Communists  supported,  but  were  not 
likely  to  take  over,  the  revolution.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  TMr.  Dodd] 
points  to  the  findings  of  the  five  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  other  American  Republics 
appointed  by  the  OAS  as  a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Dominican  situ- 
ation and  other  evidence  to  prove  the 
contra  r>-. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.*i'resident.  but  this 
dispute  may  never  be  satisfactorilv  set- 
tled. What  actually  happened  In"  April 
1965  is  a  matter  for  history.  Our  real 
concern  now  must  be  our  policy  in  the 
days  and  years  ahead,  and  we  cannot 
ourselves  contribute  to  eroding  confidence 
in  our  policy. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  action  on  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  myself  to  assure  the 
people  of  the  Americas  that  our  policies 
have  not  changed  and  that  we  continue 
to  support  their  quest  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  under  free  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  for  that  reason  tJiat  I  have  urged 
the  State  Department  to  get  behind 
needed  reforms  in  the  inter-American 
system.  If  we  act  in  the  Senate  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Kansa,s 
(Ml-.  Carlson)  and  myself — which  is  a 
concurrent  resolution— it  wlU  allows  ac- 
tion by  the  other  body,  should  the  other 
body  choose  to  act.  thereby  dealing  w-ith 
a  rather  disagreeable  situation  created 
by  the  resolution  of  the  other  body,  which 
the  State  Department  almost  immedi- 
ately denied  repre.«ents  U.S.  policy. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuiBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ci.ARKj.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1.  and  other  distin- 
guished Senators  have  done  is  to  put  us 
on  the  road  to  a  challenge  to  make  clear 
to  the  Americas  that  our  policy  is  con- 
stant. Today,  I  have  suggested  a  means 
by  which  we  may  effectively  accept  that 
challenge  and  put  it  to  good  use  in  the 
Interests  of  peace,  freedom,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhod':  Island  for  yielding 
to  me. 
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FOREIGN  ASSIST/'J:CE  AND  REI^T- 

ED      AGENCIES      APPROPRIATION 

BILL.  19-.U 

The  Senate  lesumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  10871  >  making  appro- 
priaiions  fur  foiciitn  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  19GG.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minute?;  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  LoNOl. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
cognized  for  a  minCtes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pre-'ident, 
during  tlie  past  20  year.-i,  the  United 
States  has  made  progress  in  the  task  of 
combatins  the  grim  conditions  in  which 
communism  thrives — poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  economic  stagnation. 

Our  dollars  have  been  encouraging 
economic  development  in  countries  which 
20  years  ago  were  called  hopele.ss  and 
"dlstined  forever  to  underdevelop- 
ment." 

Today,  the  fires  of  freedom  are  burn- 
ing. Through  our  assistance  program, 
millions  of  people  have  been  given  an 
alternative  to  commimism.  an  alterna- 
tive to  hopele-ssness  and  despair. 

Children  who  might  have  died  in  In- 
fancy are  today  alive  and  in  school  be- 
cause the  United  States  sent  doUars,  doc- 
tors, and  nurses  to  start  village  health 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  aid  program  we  are 
considerlns  today  concentrates  our  eco- 
nomic aid  in  the  few  countries  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good.  Around  72  per- 
cent of  our  military  aid  is  going  to  11 
countries  which  face  the  day-to-day 
pressure  of  communism.  These  11 
countries  border  on  the  Communist  bloc. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  our  economic  aid 
Is  going  to  only  II  coimtrles  which  have 
the  ability  and  the  desire  to  lick  their 
most  pressing  problems. 

Two-thirds  of  our  development  loans 
are  going  to  countries  which  are  u.slng 
substantial  amounts  of  their  own  money 
and  resources.  For  every  American  dol- 
lar the  major  US.  aid  countries  allocate 
an  averase  of  56  from  their  own  re- 
sources. 

The  appropriations  which  we  are  con- 
siderlns  today  will  be  largely  spent  in 
the  purchase  oi  American  goods.  Over 
85  percent  is  tagged  specifically  "to  be 
spent  only  in  the  United  States." 

Four  years  ago.  just  40  percent  of  our 
aid  dollars  was  used  to  buy  U.S.  products. 
In  1960.  only  26  mUIion  U.S.  aid  dollars 
were  spent  buying  American  farm  and 
industrial  machines.  Last  year  however. 
170  million  U.S.  aid  dollars  were  spent 
for  U.S.  machines.  Last  year,  five  times 
as  many  U.S.  aid  dollars  were  spent  on 
American  clicinlcals  than  were  spent  m 
1960.  Four  times  as  many  U.S.  aid  dol- 
lars were  spent  on  American  fertilizer 
than  were  spent  in  1960. 

Much  of  this  aid  money,  therefore, 
helps  to  build  U.S.  export  trade.  Aid 
proErram  purchases  in  the  United  States 
build  trade  ties  for  the  future.  Take  for 
example  the  results  of  our  postwar  aid  to 
Japnn  and  Germany.  These  two  coun- 
tries, once  devastated  and  impoverished. 
are   today   among   our   biggest   trading 


partners  and.  may  I  add,  these  coun- 
tries are  more  and  more  taking  on  them- 
selves the  burden  of  asElsting  less-devel- 
oped peoples. 

We  have  made  great  strides  In  get- 
ting other  strong  free  worU  countries  to 
build  their  aid  programs^  Today  over 
one-third  of  all  free  world  aid  comes 
from  our  allies.  Each  year  they  Increase 
their  share. 

The  great  question  before  the  Senate 
today  is  this:  Are  we  going  to  keep  fiaht- 
ing  communism  with  American  dollars 
and  American  know-how?  The  answer 
we  give  is  basic  to  the  future  of  the  free 
world.  If  we  do  not  fight  communism 
with  American  dolHrs  and  exports  to- 
day, we  may  miss  as  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent Communist  aggression,  we  may  miss 
an  opportunity  to  prevent  another  Viet- 
nam tomorrow. 

I  believe,  if  we  do  not  flght  com- 
munism witli  American  dollars,  that  we 
may  have  to  flght  communism  with  more 
and  more  American  boys.  I  much  prefer 
to  spend  an  .'\merican  dollar  instead  of 
the  life  of  an  American  boy. 

Let  us  continue  the  aid  program  be- 
gun by  President  Harry  Truman.  Just 
as  Harry  Truman's  Marshall  plan  aid 
turned  back  the  tide  of  communism  In 
Turkey  and  Greece,  so  today  we  must 
turn  back  the  Communist  tide  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  of  1966  be- 
cause it  wUl  provide  a  vital  tool  for  the 
cause  of  peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity 
around  the  world. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  WAR 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of 
the  opposition.  I  have  received  permis- 
sion to  this  effect  from  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  lUtnois   [Mr. 

DIRKSEN 1 . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  challenging  crisis  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  will  be  the  accelerating  race 
between  food  and  people.  We  are  faced 
with  the  specter  of  widespread  hunger 
and  starvation  on  a  scale  the  world  has 
never  before  known  unless  we  begin  to- 
day to  plan  for  tomorrow's  food  needs. 
The  nations  of  the  earth  must  do  more 
than  they  are  now  doing  to  meet  future 
food  demands  or  major  starvation  will 
be  the  most  painful  fact  of  life  on  this 
planet  within  10  years. 

Even  today,  human  hunger  is  a  much 
more  serious  problem  than  is  generally 
realized.  Half  a  billion  people  suffer 
from  inadequate  quantities  of  food.  An- 
other billion  subsist  on  improperly  bal- 
anced diets,  most  notably  a  shortage  of 
protein  foods.  Three  million  children 
die  each  year  from  diseases  induced  by 
malnutrition.  Countless  human  beings 
go  through  life  permanently  crippled 
physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally  be- 
cause of  inadequate  protein,  vitamins, 
and  minerals  in  their  formative  years. 


The  ever  present  companions  of  malnu- 
trition— lethargy,  disease,  and  prema- 
ture death — breed  a  vicious  circle  o[ 
listless  human  beings  powerless  to  breals 
out  of  their  misery  and  yet  capable  cf 
breeding  more  misery  for  their  children 
and  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

During  1961  and  1962.  when  r  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  food-for-peace 
director  for  the  late  President  Ken. 
nedy,  I  developed  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  most  overwhelming  paradox  ol 
our  time  is  to  permit  half  the  huma.n 
race  to  be  hungry  while  we  struggle  to 
cut  back  on  surplus  production  and 
overeating.  Science  has  broken  the 
space  barrier,  but  not  the  bonds  of  hu.i- 
ger.  Today's  hunger,  however,  is  only  a 
mild  indication  of  the  enormous  food 
gap  that  looms  on  the  horizon. 

Writing  In  1789,  Dr.  Thomas  Malthm, 
of  England,  observed  that  man's  capac- 
ity to  reproduce  his  kind  was  so  much 
greater  than  his  capacity  to  produce 
food  that  population  would  soon  exceed 
available  food  supplies.  Starvation 
would  then  be  man's  lot  unless  his  num- 
bers were  kept  down  by  war,  pestilence, 
or  other  drastic  developments. 

I  think  I  may  (airly  make  two  postulata— 

Wrote  Maltlius. 

First,  that  tood  Is  necessary  to  the  exisi- 
ence  of  man.  Secondly,  that  the  paaira 
between  the  ecxes  U  necessary,  and  win  n- 
main  nearly  in  Its  present  state. 

As  for  the  hope  expressed  by  his  con- 
temporary. Mr.  Goodwin,  that  "the  pas- 
sion between  the  sexes  may  in  time  be 
extinguished,"  Malthus  observed: 

Toward  the  extinction  of  the  p&estoo  ije- 
tween  the  sexes,  no  progress  whatsoever  Su 
hitherto  been  made.  It  appears  to  emst  in 
as  much  force  at  present  aa  It  did  2,Q0«  n 
4.000  years  ago. 

A;5umlng  then,  my  poitulata  as  granted 
I  say- 
Continued  Malthus — 
that  the  power  of  population  Is  indeSnltel; 
greater  than  the  power  In  the  earth  to  pro- 
duce subsistence  for  man. 

Population,  when  unchecked.  Increases  Sa 
ft  geometrical  ratio.  Subsistence  increasa 
only  In  an  arithmetical  ratio.  A  slight  iC- 
qualncaDce  with  numtwrs  will  show  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  hrst  power  lu  compailfioa 
of  the  second. 

Although  it  has  l)een  Intellectually 
respectable  to  scoff  at  tlie  predictions  of 
Malthus  in  view  of  the  unforeseen  in- 
creases in  food  production  during  tlie 
past  150  years,  his  wamiiigs  may  yet 
prove  to  be  valid.  Certainly,  one  can- 
not look  at  the  projection  of  current  food 
production  and  population  growth  with- 
out a  sense  of  genuine  alarm  for  thf 
future.  Multitudes  of  people  are  now  o: 
a  collision  course  with  starvation. 

Wliat  are  the  facts  behind  this  diJ- 
turblng  prospect? 

Fact  No.  1:  The  population  of  the 
world  is  now  accelerating  at  a  faster  rai< 
than  is  food  production.  It  has  taiter. 
tlie  entire  history  of  the  human  race 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  ywr 
1960  to  reach  a  global  population  of  3  bS; 
lion  people.  But  the  most  card- 
projection  indicates  that  by  the  end  o: 
this  century — 35  years  hence — the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe  wlU  be  double  te 
present  size,  or  6  bilUon.    What  requirff 
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thousands  of  years  to  achieve  will  be 
duplicated  in  35  years. 

These  figures  testify  to  the  marvels  of 
modtrn  medicine,  sanitation,  and  scien- 
tific achie.ement  in  extending  human 
life  But  tliey  also  present  an  arresting 
outlook  because  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  a  proportionate  increase  in 
food  production.  Because  food  produc- 
tion is  now  lagging  behind  a  biugeoning 
u-orld  population,  there  are  more  hungry 
people  in  the  world  today  than  any  pre- 
vious lime  in  recorded  history. 

Tact  No.  2:  The  prospects  for  substan- 
tial increases  in  food  production  in  the 
areas  of  gi  eatest  need,  most  notably  .^ia 
and  Latin  America,  are  not  encouraging. 
In  till  ee  regions  of  the  world — first,  tlie 
L'nitod  Slates  and  Canada;  second. 
Western  Europe;  and.  third,  Australia- 
New  Zealand,  plus  parts  of  Argentina 
and  southeast  Asia — there  are  adequate 
food  supplies.  These  regions  have  uti- 
lized modem  technology,  an  educated 
rural  population,  concerned  government, 
economic  incentives  and  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, liybrid  seed  and  other  innovations 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  land 
faster  than  their  population  growth. 

But  tlie  combined  population  of  these 
food  surplus  regions  includes  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  worlds  people.  The  other 
four-fifths  live  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  These  areas 
are  inc:ea?ing  their  populations  faster 
'han  either  the  supply  of  arable  land  or 
the  productivity  of  their  presently  cul- 
avated  acreage.  Tliere  is  today  only  0.4 
of  an  acre  of  cropland  per  person  in 
Asia,  as  compared  to  1.2  acres  per  person 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada — a  ra- 
tio three  times  more  favorable  for  North 
America  than  for  Asia. 

This  imbalance  between  people  and 
a.rable  land  is  greatly  complicated  by  two 
other  factors.  First,  underdeveloped  re- 
fions,  such  as  Asia — with  the  exception 
of  Japan— have  not  significantly  in- 
creased the  productivity  of  their  culti- 
vated acreage.  Primitive  farming  meth- 
ods, improper  irrigation  techniques,  the 
lack  of  an  educated  rural  population,  In- 
adequate credit  and  land  ownershio 
aructures.  Ineffective  political  leader- 
ship, the  absence  of  rural  extension  serv- 
ices, a  shortage  of  capital,  the  lack  of 
fann-to-market  roads  or  a  cash  market 
for  produce,  and  the  generally  low  pri- 
ority uluch  many  countries  have  at- 
tached to  rural  development — all  of  these 
deficiencies  liave  held  agriculture  in  a 
primitive  state  characterized  by  static 
productivity  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
Secondly,  population  growth  rates  are 
*e  greatest  in  the  regions  that  have  the 
■east  favorable  food  productivity.  In  the 
1930'5  Latin  America  exported  more 
«rain  than  any  other  region  of  the 
TOrld,  including  North  America.  Today. 
Uiree  decades  later,  Latin  America  im- 
ports much  more  grain  than  it  exports, 
'is  per  capita  production  of  graLi  is  down 
16  percent  from  the  1930's  level.  Yet. 
wfore  another  three  decades  have 
yiisei,  the  exploding  population  of  Latin 
America  will  increase  two  and  a  half 
times.  By  the  year  2000,  neariy  600  mll- 
"W  Latin  Americans  will  compete  for 
•he  resources  that  now  inadequately  feed 
"»0  million.  Much  the  same  situation 
prevails  in  Asia, 


Given  tlie  combination  of  inadequate 
ai-able  land,  loiv  agricultural  productiv- 
ity, and  swift  population  growth  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas,  the  prospect  for 
adequate  diets  is  not  encouraging.  Con- 
sider the  problem  of  India.  Tills  nation 
of  450  mllUon  mliabitants  is  now  sub- 
sisting on  a.  nearly  static  local  production 
supplemented  by  3  or  4  million  tons  a 
year  in  food-for-peace  shipments  from 
the  United  States.  Yet,  within  the  next 
15  .vears  India's  population  will  increase 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  Six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  million  Indians 
will  be  claiming  in  1S80  the  strained  re- 
sources that  now  inadequately  feed  450 
million.  Highlighting  recent  findings 
of  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultwe  ex- 
pert. Dr.  Lester  Brown,  the  editors  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  write: 

In  Asia,  merely  to  maintain  present  meager 
diets,  yields  per  acre  must  Increase  by  mere 
than  50  percent  between  now  and  1980.  An 
Increase  of  this  magnitude  amounts  to  more 
than  240  million  tons  of  grain.  It  would 
require  application  of  24  mUUon  tons  of 
fertUlzer  a  year  to  get  such  yields.  In  the 
entire  world  today,  total  production  of  fer- 
tilizer Is  only  28.6  million  tons  a  year. 

Fact  No.  3 :  Pood  reserves  in  the  United 
States  and  other  food  surplus  countries 
are  not  as  large  as  commonly  believed. 
Even  if  the  United  States  could  find 
some  quick  and  effective  method  of  uti- 
lizing our  food  surpluses  abroad,  they 
would  be  quickly  swallowed  In  the  deep- 
ening sea  of  human  need  around  the 
globe.  So  much  public  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  problem  of  U.S. 
farm  surpluses  that  few  people  are  aware 
that  the  surpluses  are  all  but  gone. 
Government  acreage  controls,  cropland 
retirement.  Increased  exports  Including 
an  expanded  Food  for  Peace  effort  have 
worked  down  surplus  stocks  In  recent 
years  to  a  level  little  above  that  needed 
for  our  own  national  reserves.  Dried 
milk,  a  high  protein  food  essential  to 
school  Itinch  and  other  child  feeding 
programs,  is  in  such  short  supply  that 
our  food-for-peace  officials  have  cur- 
tailed the  programs  abroad  of  voluntary 
agencies,  such  as  CARE,  Church  World 
Service,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  and 
Lutheran  World  Relief. 

■Wheat  stocks,  which  constitute  the 
main  body  of  the  U.S.  food-for-peace 
program,  have  been  worked  down  from 
1.4  billion  bushels  in  1960  to  dOO  million 
bushels  today.  Com  and  other  feed 
grain  supplies  have  been  sharply  re- 
duced. Indeed,  the  composite  w-heat  and 
feed  grain  reserve  of  the  United  States 
would  scarcely  meet  our  ow-n  consump- 
tion needs  for  6  months  if  a  catastrophe 
should  wipe  out  our  crops  In  a  single 
growing  year. 

Recently.  President  Johnson  suggested 
that  the  Congress  consider  setting  aside 
a  national  strategic  food  reserve.  If  we 
were  to  carry  out  this  suggestion  and 
establish  food  reserves  sufflcicnt  for  6 
months  consumption,  we  would  have  to 
end  our  food-for-peace  program  imme- 
diately or  launch  much  greater  produc- 
tion 

If  we  were  to  distribute  our  present 
food  stocks  evenly  to  the  needy  multi- 
tudes of  the  world,  they  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  a  few  weeks  time.    We  have 


Ijeen  shipping  approximately  3  million 
tons  of  wheat  each  year  to  India  which 
is  a  sizable  flow,  but  one  must  remember 
that  India  consmnes  80  million  tons  of 
grain  yearly  and  she  will  need  twice  that 
amount  In  another  three  decades.  Even 
if  we  could  supply  the  entire  world  with 
food — which  we  camiot — there  would  be 
difficulties  to  overcome  Including  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  farm  markets 
of  the  local  producers  and  the  markets  of 
other  exporters.  Furthermore,  in  under- 
developed countries  we  are  confronted 
with  limited  port  facilities,  inadequate 
storage,  a  lack  of  roads  and  other  prob- 
lems of  distribution.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  distribute  food  effectively  even 
when  a  well-meaning  Government  wants 
to  give  it  away. 

In  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, however,  there  is  no  escaping  the 
challenge  of  world  hunger.  Neither  our 
national  security  nor  our  moral  and 
political  position  in  the  world  will  per- 
mit us  to  turn  our  backs  on  this  No.  1 
problem  of  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties, a  nation  that  can  send  a  man  to 
the  moon  can  imlock  the  doors  to  food 
production  and  distribution. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
globe  live  in  rural  areas.  The  majority 
of  them  are  still  scratching  a  subsistence 
from  the  soil  with  methods  little  changed 
in  thousands  of  ye.irs.  Tliese  arc  the 
multitudes  that  provided  the  seedbed 
for  the  sweeping  Communist  revolutions 
that  seized  Russia  and  China  after  the 
First  World  War.  Marx  thought  that 
communism  would  come  as  the  logical 
next  step  after  the  advanced  stages  of 
capitalism.  Instead,  it  came  to  the  prim- 
itive peasant  societies  of  China  and  Rus- 
sia w-hlle  largely  losing  Its  appeal  to  the 
Industrialized  urban  areas  of  the  West- 
em  World. 

Guided  by  these  historical  develop- 
ments rather  than  by  Marxist  ideology, 
the  ambitious  leaders  of  China  are  now 
calling— not  for  the  industrial  workers 
of  the  world  to  unite,  but  for  a  long- 
term  struggle  of  rural  people  against  the 
urbanized  Western  World.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  Indochina— not  because  thev  lost  the 
cities,  but  because  they  lost  their  sup- 
port in  the  countryside.  The  same  sit- 
uation has  plagued  U.S.  efforts  to  sta- 
bilize South  Vietnam  for  the  past  decade. 
Likewise,  Castro  came  to  power  through 
the  hills  and  back  country  of  Cuba  even 
while  the  Batista  government  held  a 
seemingly  firm  grip  on  the  urban 
centers. 

The  great  contest  of  our  time  now  turns 
on  whether  we  or  the  Communists  can 
develop  the  most  acceptance  and  effec- 
tive pattern  for  meeting  the  hiuiger  and 
misery  of  the  uncommitted  rural  world. 
1  firmly  believe  that  we  have  the  capacity 
to  win  that  contest  and  in  the  process 
to  Improve  our  relations  even  with  those 
peoples  who  have  fallen  under  the  sway 
of  communism  in  Russia,  China  and 
elsewhere. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  declare  an 
all-out  war  against  hunger  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  century.  We  should  call  on 
our  farmers  and  our  agricultural  tech- 
nicians to  enlist  for  the  duration  m  the 
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uar  against  want.  We  should  announce 
to  the  world  now  that  we  have  an  un- 
used food  producing  capacity  which  we 
arc  willing  and  anxious  to  use  to  its  full- 
est potential.  Our  Government  should 
leave  no  doubt  that  we  will  bend  everj- 
effort  to  see  that  no  nation — friend  or 
foe — starves  while  we  permit  land  and 
surpluses  to  remain  Idle. 

Communist  China  has  called  for  a 
people's  war  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  to  win  the  world  over  to  com- 
mun!.:m.  But  Red  China  has  failed  on 
the  uffricuUural  front  and  the  situation 
has  been  worsened  by  drought  and  other 
natural  hazards.  She  cannot  win  a  peo- 
ple's war  against  the  developed  world 
if  we  will  place  the  welfare  of  people 
above  short-term  goals  of  military 
maneuvering  and  cold  war  strategy.  So 
let  us  take  the  lead  in  a  people's  war 
with  com  instead  of  cannon,  with  farm- 
ers instead  of  marines,  with  agricultural 
tcchnologj'  instead  of  battle  plans,  with 
food  instead  of  fear. 

The  attack  on  world  himger  must 
move  on  two  fronts.  First  is  the  short- 
term  eifort  over  the  ne.xt  10  or  15  years 
to  make  more  effective  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  our  farm  abundance  abroad. 
This  will  require  not  only  stepping  up 
our  production  at  home,  which  is  the  easy 
part  of  the  task;  it  will  require  more 
technical  guidance  to  the  receiving  coun- 
tries in  building  up  their  port  unloading 
and  handling  facilities,  their  .storage 
structures,  and  the  entire  system  of  food 
distribution.  I  believe  that  we  can  prof- 
itably double  our  existing  food-for-p?ace 
program  w-ithin  less  than  10  years  if  we 
will  preface  this  buildup  with  Improved 
distribution  facl!itie.s  abroad. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  deliberately 
producing  farm  commodities  for  use 
overseas  represents  a  departure  in  past 
policy.  Present  food-for-peace  efforts 
are  based  largely  on  the  distribution  of 
surpluses  that  have  accumulated  in  spite 
o{  farm  program  efforts  to  prevent  them. 
It  must  also  be  recognized  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  preferable  if  not  essential  for 
the  developing  countric;  to  supply  most 
of  their  o^^ti  food  needs.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  people  of  Asia.  Latin  America,  and 
elsewhere  cannot  Increase  their  produc- 
tion fa.st  enough  to  meet  their  needs 
without  food  shipments  from  the  United 
States  and  other  surplus  food  areas.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  American  people 
would  want  to  leave  good  cropland  idle 
at  public  expense  while  they  watched 
hunger  spread  across  the  world. 

The  second  and  more  fundamental 
front  in  the  war  against  hunger  is  the 
urgent  need  for  a  rapid  acceleration  of 
food  production  abroad.  We  and  other 
advanced  states  must  assist  the  develop- 
ing world  to  undertake  the  kind  of  agri- 
cultural revolution  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced In  the  last  100  years.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  our  agricultural  technicians,  re- 
search scientists,  extension  workers,  and 
experienced  farmers.  An  American 
Farmers  Corps  consisting  of  retired 
farmers  or  working  farmers  wiUing  to 
take  leave  of  their  own  farms  for  a  time 
could  perform  an  Invaluable  service 
abroad.     There  Is  great  need,  too,  for 


more  fertihzer,  pesticides,  irrigation  de- 
velopment, hybrid  seed,  and  feed-mixing 
equipment.  Enlightened  landownership 
and  tax  policies  and  low-cost  credit  are 
essential  to  rural  development.  So  is  an 
improved  system  of  i-ural  education. 

This  type  of  aid  is  not  cheap  nor  is  it 
easy  to  implement.  But  food  and  agri- 
cultural assistance  are  less  costly  than 
military  hardware  and  they  are  much 
more  constructive  and  helpful  to  the 
peoples  we  assist.  As  one  watches  our 
two  impoverished  friends,  India  and 
Pakistan,  shooting  at  each  other  with 
American  arms,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  both  countries  need  our 
food  and  our  farm  know-how  more  than 
they  need  our  guns. 

Much  of  the  tension  and  unrest  that 
opens  the  way  for  Communist  inroads 
and  violent  upheavals  have  roots  in  hun- 
ger and  misery.  Food  abundance,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  powerful  instrument 
capable  of  replacing  despair  with  hope 
and  converting  the  seeds  of  violence  into 
the  foundations  of  peace. 

Aside  from  the  political  and  moral 
gains  that  would  come  from  a  broad- 
scale  attack  on  world  hunger,  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  Amei-ican  economy 
would  be  great.  We  are  now  spending 
over  S2  bUlion  a  year  to  reimburse  farm- 
ers for  retiring  cropland  and  reducing 
production.  By  strenuous,  expensive 
programs  we  have  managed  to  take  50 
miliion  acres  of  farmland  out  of  produc- 
tion. If  we  began  now  to  divert  a  por- 
tion of  the  farm  control  budget  into  the 
purchase,  shipment,  and  distribution  of 
farm  commodities  abroad,  we  could  dou- 
ble our  food-for-peace  effort  with  little 
increase  in  overall  expenditures.  The 
impact  on  the  American  economy  would 
be  much  better  than  our  present  crop- 
land retirement  propaams.  Idle  farms 
and  idle  acres  and  idle  farm  labor  mean 
a  loss  of  income  to  every  farm  commu- 
nity. On  the  other  hand,  full  farm  pro- 
duction leads  to  the  purchase  of  more 
farm  machinery,  more  gasoline  and  tires. 
more  trucks  and  automobiles,  more  seed, 
fertilizer,  lime,  and  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Thirty  million  tons  of  additional 
business  for  the  merchant  shipping  in- 
dustry would  be  generated  by  a  doubled 
food-for-peace  program. 

I  have  supported  acreage  controls  com- 
bined with  price  supports  because  such 
programs  are  essential  until  we  develop 
greatly  Improved  distribution  methods 
to  utilize  our  abundance  abroad.  It  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  necessary  to 
have  a  farm  price  stabilization  program, 
given  the  unorganized  pattern  of  Amer- 
ican farm  producers.  But  large-scale 
cropland  retirement  Is  not  a  viable  per- 
manent farm  policy  for  the  United  States 
In  a  hungry  world. 

Furthermore,  the  strengthening  of  the 
diets  and  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  developing  countries — far  from  re- 
moving them  as  potential  American 
markets — would  open  the  way  for  new 
US.  long-range  markets.  Those  nations 
with  advancing  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial productivity  are  also  our  best  com- 
mercial customers.  Canada  with  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  population  of  India  Is  a 
larger  American  customer  than  India. 
After  assisting  postwar  Japan  develop  Its 


agricultural  and  Industrial  economy,  we 
discovered  that  she  has  become  the  larg. 
est  purchaser  of  American  farm  produce 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  a  10- 
year  war  against  want,  I  Introduced  on 
June  17  the  International  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Act.  That  measure  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  the  first  year  to  first,  purchase 
needed  nutritious  foods  in  U.S.  markets 
for  use  overseas:  second,  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  developing  countries  to 
receive  and  distribute  such  food  aid  effi- 
ciently; and  third,  strengthen  the  food 
producing  capacity  of  farm  people  in  the 
developing  world.  Tlie  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  halt  billion  dollars  increase  fo: 
these  purposes  each  year  for  7  years  to 
a  maximum  of  S3 ',2  billion. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  President 
to  create  an  International  Food  and  Nu- 
trition OfBce,  pevliaps  an  expanded  role 
of  the  existing  food-for-peace  office,  to 
administer  the  proposed  program.  Also, 
the  legislation  authorizes  an  expanding 
role  for  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion Freedom  from  Himger  Campaign 
and  its  related  experimental  world  fooc 
program.  As  director  of  food  for  peace 
and  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Conference  in  Rome  In  April 
1961, 1  was  permitted  to  make  the  initial 
U.S.  offer  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  SlOO  million.  3-year  world  food 
program.  The  cooperating  nations  are 
hoping  to  continue  and  expand  this 
multilateral  food  assistance  program 
when  it  is  reviewed  later  this  year.  Cer- 
tainly .'It  is  to  our  advantage  and  to  those 
we  seek  to  assist,  to  coordinate  our  food 
aid  within  the  family  of  nations  and  with 
full  respect  for  the  Interests  of  other 
concerned  countries. 

The  respected  editor  of  the  conserva- 
tive Farm  Journal  put  the  case  cogentlj 
for  using  more  fully  our  agricultura) 
abundance  to  feed  the  hungry  when  he 
wrote  recently: 

There  wlU  doubtless  be  times  when  w 
win  wonder  wliether  anybody  could  help 
such  people,  or  should  try.  But  we'll  ha« 
to  try.  and  keep  trying.  We're  spendte? 
decades — and  S20  billion — to  put  11  msn  or 
the  moon.  It  seems  at  least  as  Important  u 
help  the  human  race  eat. 

Then.  Editor  Carroll  P.  Streeter  added: 
With  halt  the  world  hungry  now.  and  nui 
to  be  a  lot  hungrier  before  long,  we  buTeo! 
a  moment  to  lose.  We  must  comprehanc 
this  frightening  prospect  and  think  Bboo! 
what  we  wUI  do,  both  with  regard  to  our 
farm  plant  and  our  program  of  helping  tti 
hungry  world. — (October  1966  Psrl 
Journal  1 . 

In  a  brilliant  new  book,  "The  United 
Nations  at  Work."  a  noted  authority  ot 
development  problems,  Joseph  M.  Jones 
described  the  worldwide  effort  to  diivt 
hunger  from  the  face  of  the  planet  a.' 
"the  most  hopeful  enterprise  of  0^ 
time."  To  enlist  in  that  enterprise  is  !•: 
enlist  on  the  side  of  health  and  hope 
and  life  for  mankind.  It  is  Indeed,  the 
most  hopeful  enterprise  and  the  nK*^ 
important  war  of  our  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cet' 
tain  supporting  material. 
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There  being  no  objection,  ti^  sup- 
porting   material    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  tr.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Jan.  6. 

1S641 
WBT  HtTNCEB  Is  To  Be  thb  Wosij>'b  No.  1 

PaOBLEM 

What  is  a  greater  threat  tiian  nuclear 
MT?  Famine,  says  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

For  the  first  time,  a  careful  study  of  world 
(ood  supplies  has  been  matched  against  the 
fact!  ol  e.xpandlng  world  population.    The 

?  conclusion ;  In  most  of  the  world,  creeping 
bunger   looms. 
Disturbing  trends  show  up.  the  study  finds 
in  latest  reports  on  grain  output,  land  use, 
liD  ports. 

Hunger  is  to  emerge  as  the  No.  1  problem 
(or  the  world  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  famine  looms  as 
a  pt'jspect  that  can  become  more  serious  than 
Uie  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Cnlesfi  a  way  soon  is  found  to  control  the 
problem  of  worldwide  population  explosion. 
starvation  will  take  over  as  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  that  problem. 

Theie  are  hard  conclusions  drawn  from 
sn  official  study  just  completed  by  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  Agriculture  Department's  study 

for  the  first  time — facts  of  population 
sroTtb  are  set  down  alongside  the  pros- 
Mcts  for  Increasing  the  world's  supply  of 
'ood. 

Findings  of  the  study  are  described  as 
jtartling  by  experts  who  make  It  their  husl- 
neM  to  chart  population  growth.  These 
findings  confirm  what  has  been  a  growing 
worry  for  leaders  of  the  world  Pood  pro- 
tlactlon.  barring  some  development  not  now 
to  Bight,  can  no  longer  match  the  prollfera- 
•.lon  of  the  world's  people. 

Tills  new  analysis  Is  entitled  "Man,  Land, 
snd  Food:  Looking  Ahead  at  World  Pood 
Needs"  The  author  Is  Lester  K.  Brown,  an 
Konomlst  In  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Economic  Research  Service. 

Of  the  population  Increases  now  In  sight. 
the  author  says:  "Man  has  scnrcelv  begun 
to  assess  their  long-term  Impact." 

Findings  In  Mr.  Brown's  study  are  of  im- 
portance to  Government  offlctals.  politicians, 
antl  businessmen  in  America  and  around 
the  world. 

Land  for  food  production — the  third  factor 
to  Mr  Brown's  study— Is  found  to  be  In 
*ort  supply  when  related  to  future  need. 
uiDd  rnt  now  under  cultivation  Is.  for  the 
aost  psrt.  rated  marginal  In  terms  of  use- 
"Uness  In  production  of  food. 

BtJSSIA'S    PROBLEM 

Seriousness  of  the  Hussian  farm  problem 
tatit  Is  forcing  Khrushchev  to  divert  money 
n^m  guns  to  butter  is  clearly  outlined  in 

Bvit  Russia,  compared  to  Communist  China, 
J  shown  to  be  well  fed.  .Mr.  Brown's  analy- 
ssreveals  the  Red  Chinese  on  the  brink  of  a 
■OM  problem   .ippsrently  without   solution. 

in  o.ilv  three  regions  of  the  world  Is  B?sur- 
■nra  seen  of  adequate  food  for  the  future. 
iowc  regions  are  North  America.  Western 
tiirope,  snd  Australla-Ncw  Zealand.  Com- 
Mied,  the  three  areas  hold  only  one-fifth  of 
=e  world's  people. 

•«?"'  '°'"  four-fifths  of  the  world's  people, 
•ma  outlook  for  the  future  Is  seen  to  be 
w«ik  at  best. 

The  prospect  of  expanding  export  markets 
<>..  T™"^  °'  "'^  United  States.  Canada. 
"a  Australia  Is  stressed  In  the  study.  But 
f^Jections  show  that  grain  surpluses  In 
-se  countries  will  be  hni-dly  more  than 
"UDibs  when  related  to  future  needs  of  the 
'"rid  a.;  a  whole. 

Wllil  WoniD'S  FARMS  NEED 

•mit°  ^''■''"'l  '5  n  worldwide  need  for  more 
•trailzer.  more   farm    machinery.    Improved 


seeds.     Increased     quantities     of     chemical 
pesticides. 

If  capital  were  available  to  finance  the  best 
farm  technology  on  aU  the  cropland  of  the 
world,  the  author  believes  It  possible  to  sus- 
tain present  population  growth  for  a  time — 
possibly  to  the  end  of  this  centtiry. 

As  shown  In  the  chart  on  page  30.  popula- 
tion growth  ol  the  world  Is  picking  up  speed. 
Increases  in  this  century  are  shown  by  20- 
year  periods. 

In  1800.  one  and  a  halt  billion  people  were 
living  on  earth.  Between  1900  and  1920.  ad- 
ditions were  261  million.  In  the  next  20 
years,  400  million  were  added.  In  1940-60, 
population  grew  by  701  million.  That  In- 
crease will  be  almost  doubled  in  the  present 
20-yeor  period,  1960  to  1980.  by  a  projected 
growth  of  1.306.000,000. 

By  the  end  of  the  century — the  year  2000 — 
the  world's  population  will  have  reached  an 
estimated  6.2  billion,  more  than  double  the 
2.9  billion  in  1960. 

lu  I^.  Brown's  view,  the  world  cannot 
cope  wltii  a  continued  population  growth  of 
such  proportions.  He  says  in  the  study: 
"The  old  equilibrium  (between  births  and 
deaths]  has  been  destroyed  but  a  new  equi- 
librium has  not  yet  been  developed.  That 
the  current  disequilibrium  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  Is  certain.  Until  a  new  balance 
is  created,  however.  m.-in  must  seek  to  accel- 
erate the  supply  of  food  to  match  the  increase 
In  numbers." 

Long  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
study  finds,  the  food  problem..  Is  to  reach 
serious  proportions  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Some  specific  examples  cited  by  the 
aullior  of  the  study: 

India  today  has  close  to  460  million  peo- 
ple. In  15  years,  that  population  will  In- 
crease by  187  mUUon.  Thus  a  country  la 
which  the  average  diet  is  now  deficient  has 
only  a  few  years  to  find  a  way  to  feed  an 
added  population  equal  to  that  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

In  Asia,  merely  to  maintain  present  meager 
diets,  yields  per  acre  must  increase  by  more 
than  50  percent  between  now  and  1980.  An 
increase  of  this  magnitude  amounts  to  more 
than  240  million  tons  of  grain.  It  would  re- 
quire application  of  24  million  tone  ol  fer- 
tilizer a  year  to  get  such  yields.  In  the  en- 
tire world  today,  total  production  of  fertilizer 
is  only  28.6  million  tons  a  year. 

The  population  of  Communist  China  is 
estimated  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent  or  more  per  year.  At  this  rate. 
Red  China  is  adding  12  to  15  million  people 
annually.  Thnt  number  la  approximately 
equivalent  to  Australia's  total  population. 

lu  the  relatively  short  span  since  World 
War  II.  LuUn  America  has  been  forced  to 
stop  exporting  and  to  begin  Importing  grain. 
Even  so,  the  average  Latin  American  today 
is  poorly  nourished.  And,  by  1980.  popula- 
tion in  Latin  America  wUl  bo  75  percent 
larger  than  in  1960.  By  the  year  2000,  Latin 
America  will  hold  nearly  tliree  times  as 
many  people  as  In  I960. 

Population  projections  used  in  the  study 
by  Mr.  Brown  are  tliose  developed  by  UJ*. 
experts  in  1058.  The  medium  range  of  pro- 
Jecuons.  between  the  high  and  low  estl- 
mntes.  w;i5  used. 

In  Mr.  Brown's  study,  the  world  Is  dh-lded 
into  seven  major  regions,  and  growth  is 
projected  for  each. 

North  America,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Western  Europe  each  form  a  region.  A  fifth 
region  Is  made  up  of  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries and  all  of  Russia.  A  sixth  region  Is  des- 
ignated Jiji\?i.  but  excludes  Russian  Asia  and 
Includes  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
seventh  region  comprises  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

IMPORTANCE    OP    CHAIN 

To  measure  the  ability  of  each  region  to 
feed  Itself.  Mr.  Brown  used  grain  prc^ductlon. 
He  pol;its  out  that,  around  the  world,  grains 
provide  more  than  half  the  energy  In  the 


average  diet.  And  most  of  the  remaining 
energy  in  the  average  diet  is  provided  in- 
directly by  grain  fed  to  Uvestodt  used  for 
meat  and  to  produce  dairy  products. 

KlirushcheVs  empire — Russia  and  the 
countries  of  E.iEtern  Europe — is  character- 
ized as  "once  the  breadbasket  of  ail  Europe." 

The  study  says:  "The  Soviet  Union  and 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  •  •  •  main- 
tained a  sizable  net  regio;iaI  surplus  (of 
grain)  until  ns  recently  as  1934-38.  Since 
World  War  11.  this  enviable  position  has  been 
lost  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  in  spite  of  Its  vast 
land  resources,  became  a  grain-deficit  area 
In  the  late  lB.i0's." 

Western  Europe  Is  shown  by  the  study  to 
have  Its  fcwd  situation  well  in  hand  for  the 
future.  Population  growth  U  termed  "mod- 
est," and  capital  Is  seen  available  to  finance 
Increased  yields  per  acre  and  necessary  Im- 
ports. 

The  have-not  nations  of  the  world  are 
found  in  three  regions — Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  There  are  some  50  of  these 
less-developed  countries. 

Of  the  have-not  nations,  the  author  says: 
"Population  has  simply  outraced  food  pro- 
duction, and  the  number  of  people  sutlerlng 
from  malnutrition  has  actually  gone  up  since 
the  early  1900's. 

THE   EXPORIESS 

The    two    countries    of    North    America 

United  States  and  Canada — are  found  to  be 
the  only  major  breadbasltets  remaining  in 
the  world  today.  Australia  produces,  and 
wUl  contmue  to  produce,  surplus  grain  for 
export.  Australia,  however,  is  not  seen  as 
a  big  exporter  of  gram  because  it  has  such 
a  small  share  of  the  world's  cropland. 

There  hfis  been  sharp  change  In  the  grain- 
export  situation  in  the  period  since  World 
War  n.  Belore  World  War  II.  Latin  Amer- 
ica waa  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  grain. 
Before  World  War  11.  combmed  grain  ex- 
ports of  Dnlted  Suites  and  Can-ida  averaged 
6  million  tons  a  year  and  made  up  only  22 
percent  of  the  world's  total  grain  trade." 

Now,  latest  available  iigurcs  show  that 
United  States  and  Canada  export  39  million 
tons  of  gram  s  year.  That  amounts  to  86 
percent  of  the  world's  total  gram  exports. 

Today,  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman  has  pointed  out.  It  is  the  gram  that 
comes  from  the  breadbaskets  of  North  Amer- 
ica that  Is  the  only  barrier  to  starvation  In 
large  parts  of  the  world. 

SiUTJlus  Canadian  grain  has  staved  off 
famine  In  Communist  China  for  3  vears. 
This  year,  Canadian  grain  is  helping  Khru- 
shchev meet  a  food  crisis  in  his  empire. 

Surplus  U.S.  gram  is  easing  hunger  In 
India.  Pakistan.  South  Korea,  and  many 
nations  of  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Tomorrow,  projections  of  the  Brown  study 
show,  there  will  be  even  bigger  grain  sur- 
pluses available  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  study  adds  this:  "Present 
trends  indicate  net  exports  of  58  million  tons 
in  1980  and  94  million  tons  by  2000  " 

But  even  If  a  way  can  be  found  to  finance 
the  export  of  grain  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  the  have-not  nations,  the 
supplies  that  are  available  for  export  will 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  needs. 

Asia  alone  Is  now  consuming  c\os.e  to  400 
million  tons  of  grain  a  year.  And  the  popu- 
lation of  Asia.  If  projections  are  borne  out. 
will  increase  about  2;^  times  by  the  year 
2000. 

OUTLOOK:    MORE    HtrNGEH 

Thus,  the  forecast  for  the  near  future  is 
for  more  hunger  in  the  world.  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  many  of  the  world's  leaders 
are  saying  that  a  way  must  be  found  to 
upgrade  diets  In  have-not  nations,  If  hungry 
people  are  to  be  kept  from  exploding  Into 
open  revolt. 

In  an  analysis  of  his  study.  Mr,  Brown 
aslcs:    "What  wUl  It  take  to  raise   the  per 
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capita  food  supply  of  the  I ese -developed 
world  •   •   •  20  percent  by  the  year  2000?" 

The  answer,  tn  Mr.  Brown's  view.  Is  that 
the  less-developed  world  would  have  to.  (I) 
add  to  present  food  output  on  amount 
approximating  the  current  food  production 
of  the  entire  world.  (2)  achieve,  with  limited 
resoxirces.  an  annuiil  rate  of  Increase  in  food 
output  considerably  higher  than  that  ever 
attained  hy  the  affluent  societies  of  North 
-Ani-^rlca  and  the  rest  of  the  Industrialized 
West. 

"MoreoveT."  says  Mr.  Brown,  "the  less  de- 
veloped world  will  have  to  accomplish  all 
this  in  Io?s  time  than  m;iii  has  spent  devpl- 
opnig  a  single  variety  of  high-yield  grain — 
hybrid  corn." 

If  forecaKts  of  this  new  analysis  of  the 
world's  food  problem  hold  true.  Thomas 
Malthus  may,  after  all,  have  the  lost  word. 
Malthus  was  an  English  clergyman  who, 
around  1800,  foresaw  a  world  In  which  star- 
vation would  be  widespread  because  popula- 
rjon  would  outstrip  food  supply. 

WHERE  PCOri-E  ARE  MOST  PLENTIFTL.  FOOD 
OUTPUT   IS    LACCrNG 

In  Latin  America  and  Aslu,  except  0.S.Sil.. 
where  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple live  and  populittion  la  rising  fastest,  the 
output  of  grain  per  person — a  basic  indicator 
of  food  supply— has  been  declining  in  recent 
decades. 

Output  of  grain  per  person,  mid-thlrtles  ^ 
to  1961 :  Asia,  down  2  percent;  Latin  America. 
down  16  percent. 

In  Africa  and  Eastern  Europe,  with  all  of 
Soviet  Russia,  where  about  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  people  live,  the  output  of  grain  per 
person  has  inched  up,  but  It  started  from  a 
low  level. 

Output  of  grain  per  person,  mld-thlrttes » 
to  1961 :  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia,  up  5  per- 
cent; Africa,  up  8  percent. 

Only  tn  North  America,  Western  Europe, 
and  Australia-New  Zealand,  where  less  than 
one-nfth  of  the  world's  people  live,  has  grain 
output  per  person  really  Jumped  In  recent 
years. 

Output  of  grain  per  person,  mld-thlrtlea' 
to  1961:  Australia-New  ZcaUuid.  up  51  per- 
perccnt;  North  America,  up  44  percent;  West- 
em  Europe,  up  19  percent. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Farm  Journal, 

October  1965) 

Crisis   Ahead   axo  We  Can't  Duck 

(By  Carroll  P.  Streeter.  editor) 

The  mc-st  ureent  question  of  our  time  Is 
one  we  haven't  waked  up  to:  how  to  keep 
half  the  world  not  Just  from  being  hungry 
but  from  the  threat  of  actual  starvation. 
It's  a  new  danger,  far  greater  and  more  im- 
minent than  we've  heard  about. 

It's  urgent  not  Just  for  the  people  who  may 
perish,  but  for  us  Urgent  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  we  wUl  have  to  do  about 
It.  and  for  its  implications  for  our  future 
farm   policy. 

These  people  aren't  going  to  starve  quietly. 
They're  the  same  people  Communist  China 
has  her  eye  on.  With  them  on  her  side  she 
boasts  that  she'll  "encircle  the  capitalist 
world"  If  we  don't  get  a  move  on,  she 
might.  If  large  part-s  of  the  world  are  going 
to  be  hungry,  as  now  appears  likely,  the 
desperate  chaos  that  could  resull  could  make 
Vietnam  look  like  a  neighborhood  argument. 

What's  happened  to  pose  any  such  a 
threat?  The  underdeveloped  part  of  the 
world  (Asia  except  for  Japan  and  Taiwan. 
Africa  except  for  the  southern  tip.  and  north- 
ern Latin  America  except  for  Mexico)  has 
suddenly  begun  to  lose  the  race  to  feed  its 
people.  "Suddenly"  means  since  1960,  but 
the  further  into  the  sixties  we  get  the  more 
frightening  the  picture  becomes,  Yoim  soon 
be  hearing  more  about  it. 
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During  the  1950'b  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion In  the  world  gained  a  little,  but  the 
gain  was  temporary.  DDT  had  knocked  out 
malaria  in  large  regions,  letting  more  land  be 
farmed.  Big  irrigation  projects  had  opened 
up  other  land. 

Opening  up  new  land  has  always  been  the 
chief  means  of  getting  more  food  in  needy 
areas.  But  now  the  hungry  half  of  the  world 
is  running  ^t  of  new  land  to  farm.  That's 
the  first  big  happening.  The  second  Is  that 
since  World  War  II  the  boom  in  population — 
in  the  same  part  of  the  world  that's  out  of 
land — has  been  fantastic.  Much  lower  death 
rates  plus  higher  birth  rates  account  for  It. 

We've  heard  aboiu  this,  of  course,  but  have 
little  idea  of  how  startling  it  is.  This  state- 
ment from  Lester  Brown,  staff  economist  In 
the  USDA  and  an  expert  in  these  matters. 
makes  the  picture  clear: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  human  race 
until  I960  world  population  built  up  to  a 
little  more  than  3  billion  people.  Barring 
something  drasitc.  by  the  ;  e:<r  2000 — 35  years 
from  now — we'll  have  another  3  bUllon.  We 
will  double  what  It  took  millennia  to  pro- 
duce. In  Just  35  years  T:e  will  need  to  double 
world  food  output.  Rven  to  continue  at  to- 
day's Inadequate  dietary  levels." 

We  might  do  It  IS  the  land  were  where  the 
people  Will  be.  but  It  Isn't.  Asia,  for  example, 
has  56  percent  of  the  world's  people,  only  31 
percent  of  Its  arable  land. 

Moreover,  the  underdeveloped  part  of  the 
world  has  Increased  yields  per  acre  only  7 
percent,  as  compared  with  107  percent  In 
North  America.  In  the  1930's  six  big  regions 
had  grain  to  export  Today  only  two  have 
any  to  spare — North  America  and  Australia- 
New  Zealand. 

The  effect  on  our  own  farm  program,  once 
we  wake  up  to  this,  could  be  tremendous. 
We  certainly  won't  Just  sit  here,  fat  and  con- 
tent, while  vast  numbers  of  people  face 
starvation. 

Not  only  would  our  Christian  consciences 
not  permit  it,  but  our  own  peace  and  security 
would  be  directly  threatened. 

Besides.  It  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  on 
us  that  U.S.  farmers'  best  prospect  for  "new 
buslnes.'s."  their  best  posalbUItles  for  growth. 
lie  not  in  the  United  States  but  elsewhere 
In  the  world. 

This  vast  future  market  will  come  partly 
from  our  stepped-up  donations  lor  the  hun- 
gry. Portly  it  will  lie  In  Increased  cash  sales 
for  U.S.  dollars — provided  we  continue  tb 
subsidize  farm  exports.  (Our  subsidy  on 
wheat  amounts  to  21  cents  a  bushel,  on  rice 
«2  20  per  hundredweight,  on  dried  milk  6.6 
cents  per  pound,  on  cotton  $28.75  a  bale,  to 
cite  some  examples.) 

Currently  we're  paying  farmers  directly 
around  $2  bUllon  a  year  to  produce  less. 
Through  one  program  and  another,  we've 
idled  50  million  acres.  Most  of  it  could  come 
back  Into  crops  in  a  hurry.  One  of  these  days 
we  may  stop  planning  to  produce  less  and 
start  thinking  about  raising  more. 

It  Isn't  generally  realized  that  because  of 
land  retirement  on  the  one  hand  and  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  on  farm-exports  plus  huge 
food  donations  on  the  other,  we've  largely 
worked  off  our  food  surpluses.  We're  short 
right  now  of  dried  milk,  rice  and  anything 
containing  protein  (except  soybeans  in 
v;hlch  we  have  a  sizable  carryover — perhaps 
100  million  bushels). 

Despite  a  big  feed  grain  crop  this  year,  our 
feed  supplies  are  no  longer  the  bxirden  they 
once  were,  although  they  are  still  well  above 
what  we  need  for  a  reserve. 

The  wheat  picture  has  changed.  About  a 
year  ago  Farm  Journal  carried  an  article  by 
Karl  Hobson.  of  W^ashington  State  Univer- 
sity, a  lending  authority  on  the  wheat  situa- 
tion, reporting:  that  the  world  wheat  surplus 
WBR  dtsRppoarlng.  It  was  news  that  sur- 
prtJ^ft  most  of  us. 

In  a  new  dispatch  to  Farm  Journal.  Hob- 
son   now  warns   that  the   day  of  a  severe 
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world  wheat  shortage  Is  drawing  closer,  in 
fact,  he  says.  "The  world  right  now  is  eating 
on  borrowed  time. 

"Russia,  Red  China  and  Australia,  which 
produce  40  percent  of  the  world's  wheat, 
have  short  crops.  North  America  wUl  hire 
a  record  crop  this  yeer.  providing  Canada 
gets  good  late-harvest  weather.  Western 
Europe  has  a  large  crop,  but  much  of  it  will 
be  fed  to  livestock  because  of  persistent  vn 
sununt-r  weather  which  hurt  feed  grains. 

"When  we  add  up  all  the  prospecta."  Hob- 
son  continue*,  "it  is  evident  that  total  world 
production  will  be  down  sharply — probably 
down  to  the  1962  level  of  876  bllUon  bushela 
La-st  year  the  world  crop  hit  9.17  bushels,  I; 
was  a  new  record  by  a  big  margin.  But  u 
wasn't  enough.    Use  exceeded  production. 

"W^orld  use  of  wheat  is  also  likely  to  be 
down  some  this  year.  It  usually  is  when  the 
crop  is  short.  But  taking  production  aiui 
consumption  both  into  account,  the  carry- 
over in  1966  in  the  four  major  exporting 
countries — the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus. 
traha  and  Argentina — will  be  1.2  bllllOD 
bushels,  nearly  all  of  this  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

"In  the  view  of  many,  this  is  about  as  lov 
as  we  dare  let  the  carryover  get  in  toduy.« 
world. 

"As  for  the  United  States,"  Hobson  5  y* 
"our  carryover  next  July  1  (providing  -a:-- 
ping  restrictions  are  removed)  wouiU  ij* 
about  650  million  buahels.  This  is  about 
what  we  need  for  a  strategic  reserve,  su 
amount  below  which  we  should  never  allow 
our  wheat  stocks  to  fall. 

"Looking  farther  ahead,  unless  wheat  pro- 
duction can  be  stepped  up  rapidly,  many  ol 
the  world's  people  will  have  to  tlghen  their 
belts.  Nearly  all  countries  (but  us)  are 
straining  to  increase  output.  Yet  the  world 
Is  falling  beiiind." 

Already  we  are  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter of  wheat  (we  send  three-fourths  of 
our  crop  abroad ) .  We  are  second  In  rl«. 
could  be  first  any  time  we  choose  to  ti^ke  off 
the  Ud.  We  supply  59  percent  of  the  world's 
corn  exports.  75  percent  of  the  grain  sor- 
ghum and  17  percent  of  the  barley  We 
furnish  practically  all  of  the  soybean  ex- 
ports, 63  percent  of  the  dried  milk.  40  per- 
cent of  the  poultry. 

With  half  the  world  hungry  now.  and  eure 
to  be  a  lot  hungrier  before  long,  we  hn\-e  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  We  must  comprehend 
this  frightening  prospect  and  think  abou; 
what  we  will  do.  both  with  regard  to  our  own 
farm  plant  and  our  program  of  helping  tlw 
hungry  world, 

[FVom  the  October  1965  Issue  of  F-.inn 

Journal) 

Next:  Thf  War  on  HtmcEB 

If  you  haven't  read  the  article  on  p.ige  33 
stop  right  now  and  do  it.  It  reports  tte 
frightening  prospect  that  the  threat  of  bcai- 
vatlon  lies  not  far  ahead  for  multitude*  la 
vast  regions  of  the  world. 

How  can  we  help  prevent  It? 

Well,  first  we  can't  solve  the  problem  Jue^ 
by  sending  food  from  here,  although  well 
have  to  send  even  more  than  now.  Largelv 
It  must  be  solved  where  the  problem  exiw 
Let's  consider  both  aspects. 

Tlie  very  label  "food  for  peace"  quite  ud- 
'ntentionally  gives  us  a  false  sense  of  con:* 
fort.  It  Implies  that  If  we'll  Just  wrl:e  a  h:c 
enough  check,  and  send  enough  food  ?oir.e- 
where  we  will  somehow  have  "peace."  ace  a- 
will  be  well.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  disc&n! 
this  lulling  phrase  for  something  that  reallf 
pictures  the  emergency,  like  "The  War  ofl 
Hunger."  or  "The  Fight  for  Food." 

To  fight  this  war  successfully  we've  pot  v> 
be  a  lot  tougher  than  we  have  been.  We've 
handed  out  821  billion  worth  of  food  in  tbe 
last  10  years,  too  often  saying  "Here  It  Is 
do  what  you  want  with  it."  simply  becaitf* 
our  overcautious  State  Department  has  befo 
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Ksred  witless  for  fear  of  oSenduig  some- 
bodv. 

Many  a  hard-pressed  Government,  flgurlng 
n  would  continue  to  take  care  of  the  food 
problem,  has  diverted  scarce  reeourcea  away 
rrom  agriculture  to  Industrial  or  military 
usa.  This  only  perpetuates  their  food 
prohlem. 

Tying  strings  to  our  aid  will  win  us  no 
populf.rity  contests,  but  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  buy  time  for  hungry  countries,  we'll  have 
to  require  that  they  turn  their  own  energies 
It!  tueir  first  need — food.  We'll  be  glad  to 
htlp  them  do  it  if  they  will. 

Second,  we  could  use  oiu  food  in  the  war 
on  communism  much  more  effectively  than 
were  doing.  Wars  aren't  gentle.  Food  Is  a 
niifhty  potent  weapon.  It's  one  we  have  In 
ibundance  and  one  that  the  Communists 
Uclc  and  eannot  get. 

Why  not  use  It  instead  of  meekly  banding 
It  out  to  those  who  tell  us  to  go  Jump  In  the 
K6'  When  a  hungry  man  comes  to  our  door 
we  feed  him,  but  we  can  let  him  chop  a  little 
wood  first. 

The  food  we  do  send  can  well  be  directed 
chiefly  to  feeding  yotmg  children,  and  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  for  emergencies. 
Nutritionists  say  that  a  child  seriously  mal- 
:i:.'.irlshed  up  to  age  6  Is  maimed  for  life. 
2:-r.uUly  as  well  as  physically. 

'.Vsre  currently  fortifying  the  dried  milk 
10  send  with  vitamins  A  and  D,  and  were 
ffinmg  protein  concentrates  and  vitamins 
il^h  native  grains. 

These  things  we  can  do.  and  need  do  in 
fvea  greater  measure,  but  having  done  them 
»e  will  have  met  but  a  small  part  of  the 
problem.  We  can't  dump  much  more  food 
oil  needy  countries — we're  sending  about  all 
they  can  take  in  and  distribute  now.  Sud- 
denly to  flood  them  with  more  would  de- 
moralije  their  own  struggling  agriculture 
and  compete  with  our  own  dollar  sales. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  on  the  spot?  Two 
'.Klnss,  neither  of  them  quick  or  simple,  but 
both  nhsolutely  Imperative:  Increase  yields 
per  acre  i  since  these  regions  cun't  bring  In 
many  new  acres)  and  slow  down  the  birth 
rare.  Farm  Journal  will  soon  report  further 
on  some  new  developments  that  will  Sharply 
lUect  the  world's  population  problem. 

What  can  be  done  to  step  up  crop  yields? 

Not  much  can  happen  without  such  basics 
iJ  stable  government,  education,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  Incentives  that  lets  a  man  keep 
enough  of  what  he  earns. 

Fiirmers  anywhere  need  good  seed,  ferti- 
lizer, pesticides,  machinery,  experiment  sta- 
'iona,  extension  services,  good  farm  maga- 
zines and  farm  radio,  good  roads,  farm  credit, 
wd  a  system  of  markets  that  lets  them  sell 
Mmcthing.  rather  than  Just  feed  themselves. 

We've  done  quite  a  bit  about  some  of  these, 
^u;  ;hls  Is  the  area  where  we  need  to  step 
ap  our  efforts  sharply.  Sending  food  Is  a 
necessary  emergency  aid.  Helping  build  agri- 
culture on  the  spot  Is  the  only  real  soluUon. 

There  win  doubtless  be  times  when  we  will 
wonder  whether  anybody  could  help  such 
Pwple,  or  should  try.  But  we'll  have  to  try. 
«iid  keep  trying.  We're  spending  decades-^ 
Ud  »ao  blUion — to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
It  teems  at  least  aa  Important  to  help  the 
■•iiman  race  eat. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
■  inlir  Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
•"  ■•  IF. i  planned  to  join  witli  some 
Miimt.'.r,  on  thie  world  food  situation  at 
*i3  lime,  but  he  is  unable  to  be  present 
wcau.tp  of  a  prior  commitment.  He  has 
KKed  me  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  brief 
Mmmcnt  he  has  prepared  on  the  sub- 
.ect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  print- 
™  in  the  Record  ills  statement  of  the 
'•onior   Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr. 

MO.VDALE  1 , 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statiment  by  Senjitor  Monsuj: 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  has  once  agfun  performed  an 
invaluable  public  service  in  delivering  this 
magnl&cent  speech  to  the  Senate  today. 

The  worldwide  war  aealost  hunger  Is 
without  doubt,  as  he  points  out.  "the  most 
important  war."  And  It  is  the  most  urgent 
war.  As  the  Senator  has  so  clearly  demon- 
strated 3  million  children  every  year  are 
dying  from  hunger  or  malnutrition.  And  if 
population  con'lnues  to  Increase  faster  than 
food  production — and  present  Indications  are 
that  it  will,  if  we  do  not  act — this  massive 
human   catastrophe   will   grow  far  worse. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  let  it  grow 
worse.  I  am  convinced,  just  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  convinced,  that 
we  must  enlarge  our  efforts,  by  expanding  our 
food  for  peace  program  and  giving  Increased 
agricultural  assistance  to  sr^lculture  In  de- 
veloping countries.  I  stated  my  conclusions 
at  length  on  the  Senate  flocr  last  July  29. 
•  •  •  But  the  basic  truth,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
simple.  The  world  needs  food,  and  we  In  the 
United  States  have  an  unmatched,  untapped 
agricultural  potential. 

I  hope  that  the  day  may  come  when  we 
can  concentrate  our  greatest  efforts  not  on 
Idling  acres  and  storing  surpluses,  but  on 
feeding  hungry  peoples  Instesd. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern]  for 
his  cogent  presentation  on  world  food 
problems. 

I  sliare  his  conviction  that  the  most 
overwlielmlng  paradox  of  our  times  is  the 
fact  that  we  permit  half  the  human  race 
to  go  hungry  while  we  struggle  to  cut 
back  on  surplus  production  and  to  cope 
writh  the  problem  of  national  obesity. 

I  also  share  his  conviction  that  we 
have  paid  far  too  little  attention  to  this 
problem. 

A  few  months  ago.  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  and  Social 
Policy  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  took  testimony  on  this  subject 
from  Mr.  Tom  Ware,  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation. 

Mr.  Ware  also  underscored  the  point 
that  the  world's  population  was  growing 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of 
food:  and  he  said  that  the  entire  situa- 
tion was  further  complicated  by  what  he 
described  as  "the  spread  of  the  Commu- 
nist incentive  desert." 

This  testimony  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. And  I  must  say  that  it  supports 
and  confirms  in  everj-  respect  the  argu- 
ments which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  so  forcefully  ad- 
vanced in  Ills  statement  today. 

1  was  particularly  gratified  to  note 
the  Senator's  statement  that  our  food 
surpluses  are  all  but  gone  and  that  "the 
United  States  would  scarcely  meet  our 
own  consumption  needs  for  6  months  if 
catastrophe  should  wipe  out  our  crops  in 
a  single  growing  year." 

This  was  a  point  which  I  also  sought 
to  make  in  my  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  September  9.  questioning 
the  wLsdom  of  large-scale  grain  ship- 
ments to  the  Communist  bloc,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  elementary  poUUcal  con- 
cessions. 


I  al,50  argued— although  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  done  so  much  more 
forcefully  and  in  greater  detail  than  I 
did — that  we  should  be  thinking  In  terms 
of  expanding  our  food  production  to  meet 
the  growing  world  food  crisis,  ratiier  than 
in  terms  of  retiring  croplands. 

I  believe  it  unwise  to  enter  into  quickie 
deals  with  Communists  or  any  other 
would-be  purcha.sers,  inspired  by  a  false 
concern  over  a  wheat  surplus  wiilch 
would  be  inadequate  to  meet  a  major 
national  emergency,  let  alone  a  world 
emergency. 

In  this  same  speech.  I  expressed  tlie 
belief  that — and  here  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  my  owti  remarks; 

Our  own  Nation  and  the  other  three  grain- 
exporting  naUoni;  ol  the  free  world  should 
organize  themselves  Into  a  consortium  for 
the  purpose  of  pLinnlng  fufure  grain  exports 
in  a  manner  that  most  eflectlvely  copes  with 
the  problem  of  hunger  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  gives  maximum  political  support 
to  the  c^use  of  freedom,  to  our  own  security, 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  objectives 
of  the  International  Food  and  Nutrition 
Act  which  the  verj-  able  .Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  introduced. 

1  agree  with  him.  too.  that  our  own 
economy  would  benefit  greatly  from  a 
doubled  food-for-peace  program,  and 
that  such  a  program  could  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  problem  of  world  hunger 
over  the  coming  critical  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that,  although 
the  Senator  and  I  have  approached  the 
problem  from  different  directions,  we 
have  arrived  at  very  similar  conclusions. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  this.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
tliat  portion  of  my  September  9  speech 
in  the  Senate  which  was  captioned  "The 
Fallacy  of  the  World  Grain  Glut." 

I  commend  the  Senator  again  for  an 
outstanding  contribution.  He  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Pallact  op  thi  Wohuj  Grain  Glut 

The  second  argument  advanced  in  favor 
of  agricultural  sales  to  the  Communist  bloc 
Is  that  this  Is  the  only  serious  way  in  which 
the  major  grain  producing  nations  of  the 
free  world  can  relieve  themselves  of  the 
serious  internal  problem  posed  by  the  heavy 
grain  surpluses  of  recent  years. 

This  argument,  too,  Is  false,  because  It  re- 
lates to  a  situation  that  may  have  existed 
a  decade  or  so  ago,  but  which  no  longer  exists 
today. 

Over  the  past  decade,  more  than  400  mil- 
lion people  have  been  added  to  the  world's 
population.  Although  much  of  the  world 
still  goes  hungry,  the  increase  In  population 
has  inevitably  resulted  in  a  major  Increase 
m  grain  exports,  and  this  tendency  Is  bound 
to  continue  over  the  coming  period. 

With  a  rate  of  population  Increase  that 
now  stands  at  some  50  million  annually,  it 
would  require  an  additional  10  million  tons 
of  food  grains  each  year  to  maintain  the 
current  level  of  caloric  Intake. 

A.nd  the  sad  fact  is  that,  as  of  this  Junc- 
ture, the  Increase  in  agricultural  production 
is  lagging  sadly  behind  the  world's  Intrease 
in  population. 

This  was  the  subject  of  some  very  dra- 
matic testimony  which  I  recently  took  from 
Mr-  Tom  Ware  president  of  the  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation,  in  a  hearing  of 
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the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  over 
which  1  presid'jU. 

Mr.  Ware  also  made  the  point  that  one  of 
the  chief  factors  In  the  world  food  crials  Is 
the  spread  of  what  he  called  the  Communist 
Incentive  desert. 

He  suid  that  the  spreading  blight  of  col- 
lectivized agriculture  over  so  much  of  the 
world's  surface  had  probably  coat  the  world 
more  In  terms  of  total  food  output  than  aU 
the  natural  calamities  put   together. 

A  rational  agricultural  export  policy  for 
the  coming  period  would  require  that  we  take 
Inventory  of  thf?  anticipated  food  require- 
ments of  the  so-called  hungry  nations. 

If  we  did  so,  I  am  certain  that  It  would 
Immediately  become  apparent  that  the  era  of 
undlspo&iible  grain  eurplu^es  has  now  come 
to  an  end  and  that  we  have  entered  Into  a 
new  era  characterized  by  growing  food  short- 
Bgos  in  many  pans  of  the  world.  Commurilit 
and  nou-Communut  alike. 

The  only  countries  in  the  world  with  sli- 
Bble  surpluses  of  fo'jd  grains,  at  the  present 
Juncture  and  over  the  foreseeable  future,  are 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Australia. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  own  Notion  and  the 
other  three  grain-exporting  nations  of  the 
free  worjd  should  organize  themselves  into  a 
consortitini  for  the  purpose  of  planning  fu- 
ture grain  exports  m  a  manner  that  most 
ellectively  copes  with  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  gives  maximum 
political  support  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to 
our  own  security,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  possible  to  gee 
the  backing  of  Canada.  Argentina,  and  Aus- 
tralia for  such  a  consortium  if  we  could  pro- 
vide the  government*  of  these  countries  with 
0.  Qrm  assurance  that.  If  circumstances  at  any 
time  require  that  they  forego  sales  to  the 
Communist  bloc,  they  will  not  be  left  hold- 
ing the  bag  on  undlsposable  grain  surpluses. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  setting  forth  of  the 
facts  would  help  to  win  support  tor  this  pro- 
posal. 

If  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina  could 
be  persuaded  that  the  era  of  undlsposable 
gluts  has  come  to  an  end  and  that  the 
grain-exporting  nations  must  start  thinking 
In  term^  of  expanding  production  rather 
than  curtalUn5  production,  and  If  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  expand  their  storage  facilities 
and  to  Join  us  In  a  number  of  other  meas- 
ures desired  to  take  the  pressure  oS  the 
world  niLirket.  such  a  concert  of  policy  would 
toon  produce  tangible  economic  benehts  In 
the  form  of  a  more  realistic  price  for  wheat 
In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  Is  an  anomaly  that  surpasses  under- 
standing that  the  price  of  wheat  should  be 
(3  per  bushel  in  the  United  States  and  52.20 
In  Europe,  while  U  is  only  S1.50  In  the  world 
m.irkct.  It  puts  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
position  of  suosiduihg  everyone,  friend  .tnd 
foe  ^like.  who  buys  our  whe.it. 

I  would  even  be  prepared  to  consider  com- 
mitting ourselves  \.n  purcU.i.^e  from  Canada, 
Australia,  .»nd  Argentina  any  surplus  re- 
maining alter  a  period  of  several  yeaj^.  in 
cotisequsuoe  of  any  decision  by  the  con- 
feortiiun  to  suspend  sales  to  tne  bontnauni^t 
blot.-. 

There  are  some  who  may  object  that  such 
Bn  arraiigtment  might  coF.t  us  hundreds  of 
InllUoiis  of  doJ.U's  before  we  were  throuilh. 
I  thiiils  this  estimate  Is  exaggerated,  be- 
cause ultimately  ihe  surplus  we  purchise 
would  be  dispjscd  of,  and.  ber.ause  the  cost 
of  the  progriim  would  be  largely  offset  by  the 
lncreu«:d  price  of  wne.it. 

But  cvou  If  it  did  cost  us  some  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dolla.-s.  this  Is  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  compared  with  the  price  we  are 
today  p.i.Mng  to  stem  the  tide  of  Communist 
6ggre*i:-ion  in  southeast  Asi.i,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  else^'here. 

Tlie  creation  of  such  a  free  world  con- 
sortium would  eUi5rmoualy  enhance  our  bar- 


gaining power  with  the  Communist  world, 
especially  In  coping  with  crisis  situations 
like  Vietnam. 

But  this  IS  not  the  only  reason  why  we 
must  seek  to  enter  Into  a  Joint  understand- 
ing with  the  three  other  major  grain  pro- 
ducing nations. 

Even  If  there  were  no  cold  war.  such  a  con- 
sortium would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  the  most  effective  possible  dis- 
tribution to  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

And  the  mere  existence  of  the  consortivim 
would  automatically  result  In  a  substantial 
Increase  in  world  grain  output  by  raising  the 
world  price  of  wheat  to  a  more  reallaiio 
level. 


UJI.  VICTORY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
achievement  of  a  cease-fire  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Pakistan-India  conflict, 
is  a  most  encotiraging  victory.  This 
higlUy  dangerous  conflict  threatened  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  the  world.  Only  the 
careful,  courageous  intervention  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  other  U.N.  offi- 
cials brought  about  a  cease-fire.  All 
those  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth 
who  believe  in  peace  are  Indebted  to  the 
VJS,  .for  this  effective  action. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  our 
great  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  the 
magnificent  manner  In  which  he  has  led 
our  Nation  throughout  this  crisis.  The 
dignity,  the  restraint,  and  the  wisdom 
manifested  by  the  President  was  a  key 
factor  In  making  a  cease-fire  possible. 
One  precipitous  or  rash  action  by  the 
leader  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  could  have  converted  the  Paki- 
stan-India fighting  into  a  much  more 
tragic  development.  But  by  firm  back- 
ing of  the  U.N.  and  his  briUiant  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Goldberg,  President  John- 
.5on  contributed  mightily  to  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

Any  lingering  doubts  that  we  might 
have  had  as  to  the  absolute  importance 
of  the  U.N.  in  today's  world  should  be 
dispelled  by  this  recent  victory  for  peace 
which  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  such  vic- 
tories achieved  by  the  United  Nations 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Presidejit.  the  current  issue  of  the 
New  Republic  for  September  25,  1965, 
carries  four  brief  articles  which  I  think 
shed  considerable  light  on  the  India-Pak- 
istan crisis,  including  the  possible  role 
of  Red  China  in  this  and  other  Asiatic 
crises. 

These  articles  are  as  follows:  "The 
Opinion  In  Paris:  China  Won't  Fight." 
by  Philip  Ben:  "India  and  Pakistan  at 
War,"  by  Charles  Burton  Marshall;  "If 
There  Is  No  Cease-Pire  Soon."  by  Ste- 
phen Barber,  and  excei-pts  from  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  May  6,  1959,  including 
an  interesting  colloquy  on  the  part  of 
our  colleague.  Senator  Gore,  and  former 
Secretarj'  of  Defense  McElroy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Opinion  in  Paeis:  Chiwa  Won^  Fioht 
(By  PhiUp  Ben) 

Pew  recent  diplomatic  Initiatives  have  been 
so  misreported  as  General  de  Gaulle's  probes 
of  Chinese  Intentions.    It  has  been  reported. 


for  Instance,  that  Andr6  Molraux,  whose  trip 
to  Peiplng  was  in  connection  with  a  lortli. 
coming  Chinese  art  exhibit,  returned  appaUjd 
by  Chmese  leaders'  lack  of  realism  and  by 
their  childish  disregard  for  American  power, 

I  ttivcsllgated  those  reports  in  Paru  aM 
found  them  wholly  untrue.  Not  only  Malraia 
but  other  Frenchmen  recently  returnd  froo 
China  report  a  keen  Chinese  appreciation  o; 
the  immensity  of  U,S.  military  might  ana 
the  swiftness  v»'lth  which  it  can  be  put  in 
operation  at  any  point  on  the  globe.  WWie 
they  refer  publicly  to  the  United  States  as  & 
"paper  tiger,"  in  private  Chinese  leaders  eaj 
that  they  will  do  everything  to  avoid  a  head- 
on  clash  with  the  Americans.  While  giviisi 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  to  the  VIetcong,  so 
they  told  Malraux.  they  are  determined  not 
to  engage  any  of  their  troops  there.  More- 
over, this  Is  hardly  necessary,  in  their  Judg. 
ment.  because  the  Vietnamese  are  capable 
of  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The 
Chinese  have  also  made  It  plain  that  the;  ate 
determined  not  to  give  the  Americana  auf 
pretext  for  air  raids  on  China. 

But  the  Chinese  leaders  have  no  Intereet 
In  the  speedy  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  la 
any  negotiation.  They  disparage  all  would-be 
mediator!! — the  Soviets.  U  Thant.  Nasser 
When  oHerlng  to  mediate  say  the  Chinese. 
oil  such  parties  have  only  one  thing  la 
mind — boosting  their  own  prestige.  This  ma- 
explain  why.  after  Mairaux's  return  to  Paris, 
any  idea  of  French  mediation  was  shelved  b; 
Oe  GaiLlIe. 

The  French  now  feel  that  the  Chinese  m 
willing  to  fight  the  Vietnamese  war  up  to  tie 
last  Vietnamese,  believing  thait  the  longr 
the  war  lasts  the  greater  the  political  re- 
verses for  both  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia;  the  United  States  because  it  Is  In- 
volved m  the  Sgbtlng.  Russia  because  it  u 
not.  though  for  years  It  has  said  It  woulil 
crush  any  imperaJlstio  aggressor  who  dares 
to  raise  his  hand  again  any  socialist  couutrj. 

The  Chinese  leaders  have  told  the  Frenci 
that  all  problems  of  southeast  Afia  -.., 
finally  have  to  be  thrashed  out  In  biivr. 
talks  between  Peiplng  and  Washington,  *;.■ 
that  a  modus  Vivendi  between  these  tK 
powers  could  be  achieved  only  if  the  L'nitei 
States  agrees  to  leave  Asia.  This  does  no: 
mean  that  the  Chinese  foresee  the  posslblliij 
of  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  such  bi- 
lateral negotiation.  That  war.  they  hope 
will  peter  out  In  a  year  or  two.  or  5  yean 
The  Americana  will  then  withdraw.  Only 
after  such  humiliating  withdrawal,  ther 
think,  will  the  Americans  be  ready  to  dlsciia 
with  Peiplng  an  overall  settlement  for  eas> 
ern  and  southeastern  Asia. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  view  Is  full; 
shared  by  French  officials  right  up  to  De 
Gaulle.  They  know,  of  course,  that  tfcf 
Americans  will  not  be  defeated.  But  they  be- 
lieve that  as  the  war  goes  on  the  atructiin 
of  Vietnamese  society,  north  and  soutS. 
will  be  shattered,  leaving  in  the  end  onlj 
ruins  and  homeless  refugees.  The  Amerlcaci 
will  never  be  able  to  revive  or  run  a  Viet- 
namese state.  Sooner  or  later  thev  wl3 
leave.  Who  will  move  In?  The  Chinese.  Tte 
only  barrier  to  that  takeover  has  been  ^lie 
VieinSmese  nation  and  the  Vietnamese  5tai». 
anti-Comnuinist  and  Comn^unlst  alliie.  Bui 
they  will  be  no  more. 

French  officials  now  have  an  excelles: 
knowledge  of  what  Is  going  on  In  the  mliiti-' 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders,  who  are 
said  to  be  much  closer  to  Moscow  than  tbeT 
were  even  a  few  months  ago.  and  who  w* 
Increasingly  Irritated  by  Helping's  tineoni- 
promising  ottltude.  The  reason  Is  simple 
lately  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  has  bee; 
arriving  in  serious  quantities;  iiot  oniy  mili- 
tary aid  but  also  economic.  If  there  U  »' 
present  no  acute  starvation  In  Norih  Viet- 
nam, though  shortages  are  very  grave,  it  I* 
due  to  Russia.  China  still  gives  very  lit" 
In  addition,  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  look  «» 
mounting  concern  on  the  destruction  o- 
thelr  country  by  U.S.  air  raids.    One  Is  Vi-i 
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ta  Paris  that  most  Hanoi  lenders  now  fully 
liccept  Moscow's  opinion,  expressed  only  In 
"■ivate.  that  they  have  everything  to  gain 
Jid  nothing  to  lose  from  negotiations  and 
a  peaceful  settlement.  But  neither  Moscow 
nor  Hanoi  Is  yet  willing  to  make  the  slightest 
move  in  that  direction,  if  there  Is  the  Bllght- 
es:  risk  that  Peiplng  will  denounce  It  as  a 
oetraval  and  a  "surrender  to  American  Im- 
perialists." WUl  the  time  ever  come  when 
Hanoi  could  be  Induced  to  disregard  Pel- 
pbg's  advice?  French  officials  constontly 
discuss  that  question.  They  are  not  sure 
tiiether  an  afflrmative  reply  is  warranted. 
Tbey  ask  themselves  how  Peiplng  could  be 
mdijced  to  give  up  Its  virtual  veto  power 
over  negotiations.  China's  price  is  not 
known.  And  when  It  is.  who  will  be  willing 
-.0  pay  It?  Not  the  United  States  In  Its  pres- 
ent mood. 

Thus,  the  French  conclude,  there  Is  no 
alternative  but  for  the  war  to  continue.  That 
foncluslon  la  reinforced  by  the  findings  of 
q\ialiB''d  Prenclimen,  who  have  been  to 
Clilna  Iritely  and  report  that  conditio^  are 
Inftnitf-iy  better  than  at  any  time  In  the 
last  decide.  This  year's  harvest  Is  said  to  be 
satisfactory;  food  supplies  are  sufficient  for 
the  menger  diet.  And  as  the  Chinese  leaders 
wld  thPir  French  visitors,  an  outside  war  for 
Tlilch  China's  two  most  powerful  foes,  the 
tlnl'fd  States  and  Russia,  are  paying  heavily 
Is  the  best  guarantee  that  China  will  be  left 
IE  peace  to  pursue  her  domestic  tasks. 

French  visitors  have  been  struck  too  by 
the  degree  of  contempt  which  the  Chinese 
le^iders  display  towards  Soviet  Rtissia;  and 
by  their  exuberant  confidence  that  the  Chi- 
nese-Soviet feud  has  now  turned  to  their 
benefit.  They  are  determined  to  continue 
!L<'.ra5sln?  the  Soviet  leaders,  and  they  are 
equally  disparaging  about  India.  For  them 
:.>ie  Indlnn  state  Is  as  rotten  as  Kuomlntang 
China  once  was.  And  they  forecast  that  It 
Till  h.ivo  a  similar  fate.  But  again  the  Chl- 
rese  hove  not  the  slightest  Intention  of  get- 
tinj?  Involved  In  a  military  adventure  against 
i-^dia,  though  they  wlU  relentlessly  push 
-,elr  cold  war  against  the  southern  nelgh- 
-  T  that  once  was  their  competitor  for  the 
.lie  of  Asia's  first  power. 

LvoiA  sN-n  Pakistan  at  War — NErrHEa  Side 
CotrLD  Concede  and  Survive 
(By  Charles  Burton  Marshall) 

K  long  and  complex  past  lies  behind  the 
subcontinent's  new  war.  In  the  applicable 
•;me  sc.ile.  Islam  is  a  relative  novelty,  for  its 
Mlvent  dates  back  a  mere  twelve  ond  a  half 
untunes  to  the  Arab  conquest  of  Slnd.  A 
'ertes  of  invasions  from  Afghanistan  followed 
tliree  centuries  later.  Their  eventual  and 
eadurmg  result  was  the  Delhi  Sultanate, 
12M-1526.  during  which  Afghans  subdued 
Bengal.  Islam  was  carried  Into  the  Himalaya 
and  Kashmir  conquered,  and  Muslim  out- 
posts were  spread  Into  the  south  In  the 
alxteenth  century,  these  positions  were  over- 
nia  by  a  further  Muslim  conquest  from  the 
northwest — that  of   the   misnamed   Moguls. 

Islam's  adlierents.  thus  deposited  widely 
over  India,  came  to  aggregate  about  a  fourth 
of  a  population  preponderantly  Hindu.  They 
»ere  concentrated  more  in  the  north  and 
formed  maioritles  only  In  the  northwest  and 
northeast  extremes.  Great  ethnic.  Itngtial. 
and  regional  differences  divided  them. 

Besides  being  heavily  outnumbered,  Mus- 
linLs  were  gencroUy  at  a  compeiiilve  disad- 
vantage in  important  vocations.  A  main  ex- 
ception was  the  military  profession.  The 
Bengalis  .^side.  Muslims  generally  did  well  at 
»liliery.  They  also  enjoyed  the  prestige  of 
religious  Identity  with  the  establishments 
""lag  over  large  portions  of  the  subcon- 
anent  at  the  Mogulate's  zenith  and  through 
in  long  decline.  But  with  the  Mogulate's 
™»1  collapse  and  the  advent  of  the  British 
«]  in  1857,  Muslim  thought  had  to  meet 
"S  problems  of  a  disadvantaged  and  highly 
CXL 1365  ; 
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self-conscious  minority.  The  response  was 
to  emphasize  connections  with  the  great 
body  of  Islam  outside  the  subcontinent.  In- 
security was  redressed  by  Invoking  a  com- 
munity, part  mystical  and  part  real,  epito- 
mized in  the  caliphate  which  combined  re- 
ligious with  temporal  authority  m  the  Turls- 
Isb  sultan. 

Humiliation  of  the  caliphate  with  the  de- 
feat of  Turkey  In  World  War  I  and  the  secu- 
lar-minded Ataturk's  subsequent  outright 
abolition  of  the  Institution  amounted  to  a 
spiritual  amputatiou  for  the  subcontinent's 
Muslims.  A  movement  developed  to  restore 
the  caliphate  as  their  anchor  of  significance. 
Meanwhile,  eventual  Independence  for  In- 
dia, prefigured  In  Britain's  grant  of  a  smaU 
measure  of  self-rule  In  the  1919  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act,  became  a  growing  pros- 
pect. Tile  caliphate  movement  found  a  new 
name  as  the  Muslim  League  and  a  new  ptu*- 
pose  In  demands  for  autonomy,  and  then 
lor  separate  statehood  for  Muslims  In  the 
event  of  Independence  for  India.  In  dreams 
spun  by  this  movement,  a  Muslim  state  la 
the  subcontinent,  as  the  Islamic  world's  most 
numerous  and  powerful,  would  be  looked  to 
for  leadership  by  Muslims  everywhere  and 
would  thereby  gain  an  Importance  rivaling 
or  even  excelling  India's.  But  there  were  sec- 
ular considerations  too.  Proponents  of  Pak- 
istan sought  a  polity  of  their  own  so  as  to 
esc.ipe  political  subordination  to  a  majority 
from  which  they  felt  alienated. 

Specifically,  two  factors  appear  to  have 
been  Indtspet^able  In  the  resulting  emer- 
gence of  Pakistan.  One  was  the  driving 
personality  of  Mohammed  All  JInnah — a  man 
of  no  strong  religious  impulse  but  of  Im- 
placable resolve  not  to  be  ruled  by  Hindus. 
The  second  was  a  determination  to  preserve 
the  professional  identity  of  Muslim  officers 
fearful  of  being  submerged  or  eliminated 
when  the  Bi-ltish  Army  lii  India  should  be- 
come the  Indian  Army. 

The  new  state  of  Pakistan  took  form  in 
two  territories,  with  a  population  differenti- 
ated in  language,  personality,  and  outlook. 
A  thousand  unfriendly  Indian  miles  sep- 
arated them,  A  governing  apparatus  had  to 
be  assembled  from  scratch:  Trained  talfnt 
was  woefully  short,  for  much  of  the  Muslim 
component  of  the  Indian  civil  service  opted 
for  India.  The  new  army  was  infected  by 
a  conspiracy  hatched  between  Communists 
and  hothead  officers.  The  founding  father 
soon  died.  His  lieutenant  was  a-'isasslnated. 
No  unifying  figure  was  at  hand.  The  econ- 
omy was  In  a  hog.  Pakistan's  survival 
through  Its  Initial  years  seemed  improbable. 

External  relations  gave  no  comfort.  The 
tnticipated  ascendancy  among  Muslim  states 
proved  a  pipedream.  Pakistan  seemed  out- 
cii^sed.  Besides  Its  numerical  advantage, 
India  had  the  prestige  of  an  ancient  historic 
name  and  a  world  renoT-.ned  leader,  Jawa- 
barlal  Nehru.  Pakistan's  nome  was  syn- 
thetic ond  unfamiliar,  and  Its  leaders  were 
scarcely  notable  even  at  home.  The  most 
bedeviling  frustration  related  to  a  dispute 
over  a  former  princely  state  in  the  Himalaya. 

Under  i.  greed  principles  lor  dividing  up  the 
subcontinent,  princely  states  would  adhere 
to  Pakistan  or  India  at  their  rulers'  option — 
a  provision  Included  at  the  Instance  of  the 
negotiators  for  Pakistan- to-be.  with  an  eye 
to  Dcccan  Hyderabad,  with  Its  rich  Muslim 
Nizam  in  sway  over  a  mostly  Hindu  populace. 
They  expected  to  finesse  the  situation  in 
Kashmir,  where  for  a  century  a  Hindu 
dynasty  had  been  misruling  a  mostly  Muslim 
iiopulace.  These  expectations  went  awry. 
The  Indians  preempted  Hyderabad  In  force. 
Kashmir's  shaky  maharaja.  who  had  prob- 
ably nursed  futile  dreams  of  autonomy,  sum- 
moned India's  help  against  armed  Intru- 
sions from  Pakistan  and  signed  an  accession 
to  India,  only  to  be  soon  displaced  for  tm- 
fitness. 


Pakistan  and  India  tottered  to  a  mountain 
war  beyond  their  means.  Then  a  U,N.  com- 
mission arranged  a  cease-fire  under  contin- 
uing international  supervision.  The  out- 
come left  India's  Army  holding  the  bulk  of 
the  contested  area.  Including  the  coveted 
Vale  of  Kashmir,  and  Pakistan's  forces  in  the 
margins.  India,  as  well  as  Pakistan,  agreed 
or  at  least  said  it  agreed  to  a  plebiscite  rath- 
er than  force  as  a  means  for  settlement.  For 
the  time  being,  both  states  refrained  from 
annexations  within  their  lines.  Perhaps  In- 
dia's declared  Intentions  were  sincere.  Per- 
haps its  design  was  to  delay  long  enough  to 
predetermine.  If  possible,  a  favorable  tally. 
In  any  event,  India  soon  began  to  renege, 
especially  niter  its  1B52  elections  brought  a 
nationalist  upsurge  uncompromisingly 
against  any  concession  to  religious  identities 
within  India  and  for  annexation  In  Kash- 
mir. Theieafter  India  shifted  ever  more  tin- 
equivocally  to  a  thesis  holding  the  status  of 
Kashmir  to  be  a  domestic  concern,  a  set- 
tled Issue,  no  business  of  Pakistan's.  Obvi- 
ously. Pakistanis  felt  that  they  were  being 
patronized  and  scorned. 

A  half  dozen  years  after  Independence, 
Pakistan's  need  of  something  to  anchor  to 
outside,  of  some  substitute  for  the  extinct 
caliphate,  was  desperate.  It  wris  then,  in  the 
wake  of  stalemate  In  Korea,  that  the  United 
Stales  began  shopping  for  Asian  members  for 
an  alliance  hopefully  designed  to  ward  off 
further  attempted  Communist  conquests  In 
southeast  Asia.  Pakistan  responded.  Its 
Foreign  Minister  tried  to  get  the  Manila 
Treaty  amended  to  focus  It  against  India. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  no;  the  pact 
would  be  confined  to  anti-Communist  pur- 
poses. Otherwise,  the  Senate  would  not  con- 
cur. Pakistan  signed  on  as  a  recruit  anyway. 
Its  new  ally  was  a  big  country  and  a  big 
spender.  Pakistan  would  get  aid  to  quicken 
Its  economy  and  to  expand  and  to  update  its 
armed  forces,  U.S.  military  aid  would  be 
subject  to  provisos  requiring  the  concur- 
rence of  Washington  for  its  use  against  for- 
eign enemies.  'The  Insistent  neuuallty  of 
the  United  States  en  issues  of  high  moment 
to  Pakistan  might  be  modified  in  time  and 
by  persuasion.  At  least.  Pakistan  could  so 
hope.  It  Joined  another  regional  pact,  spon- 
sored but  not  adhered  to  by  the  United 
States,  and  In  1958  the  United  States  came 
through  with  a  bilateral  agreement  specify- 
ing concern  for  Pakistan's  security,  Paki- 
stan's forces  made  a  good  showing  with  the 
aid  they  received.  In  return,  the  United 
States  was  using  Pakistani  locations  for  it* 
strategic  observations. 

Perennially  petitioning  at  the  U.N.  and 
elsewhere.  Pakistan  continued  to  elicit  from 
others,  including  Its  big  ally,  homilies  about 
negotiation  and  settlement  of  Its  dispute 
with  India — as  If  the  solution  depended  on 
trading  parcels  of  territory,  di.-:tributing 
waters,  and  adjusting  local  anomalies.  But 
Kashmir  stood  as  a  classic  instance  of  an 
unnegotlnble  Issue,  because  it  bears  on  the 
very  ralson  d'etre  of  both  parties. 

India  Is  a  congeries  of  faiths — Muslim. 
Christian.  Buddhist,  Jalnlst,  Parsi,  and  Sikh, 
as  well  as  Hindu,  and  the  Hindu  system  itself 
Is  riven  Into  a  complex  of  cxclusory  castes. 
India  could  not  exist  as  a  modern  state  ex- 
cept on  a  secular  basis.  India  must  fight  for 
Its  national  life  against  ever-latent  disinte- 
grative forces.  It  has  small  margins.  It  pro- 
fesses to  see  a  mortal  risk  In  making  conces- 
sions to  the  idea  of  a  rellglotis  basis  for  al- 
legiance. But  Pakistan's  existence  rests  on 
religious  Identity,  which  compels  It  to  up- 
hold self-determination  for  Kashmir,  Pakl- 
Btan-to-be  was  fickle  to  its  own  premise  in 
the  1947  gambit  on  the  right  of  princes  to  opt 
for  their  subjects.  In  any  event,  a  choice 
exercised  by  an  unfit,  precarious  ruler  seems 
a  sorry  basis  on  which  to  foreclose  such  an 
Issue.  Each  disputant  understands  fully, 
even   U   It   cannot  accept,   the   other  sldel 
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position.     Further  p^rieylng  became  polnt- 
l«e8  long  ago. 

Short  of  being  forced  into  aubmlAt^lon,  It  1g 
hard  to  see  how  either  nould  accept  terms 
acceptable  to  Itaadvcronry  Probably  neither 
regime  could  concede  Rnd  survive.  Pakistan 
could  not  posslbjy  back  down.  It  could  only 
trouble  the  IsRue'Tilong.  growing  Increasingly 
restive  but  BtlU  unable  to  break  out  of  a 
statue  quo  In  which  India  held  the  advan- 
tages. The  possibility  of  an  alternative  ap- 
proach. In  explicit  or  tacit  conjunction  with 
Bed  China,  w.n  probably  long  entertained  by 
the  Pakistanis.  I  so  surmUod  on  observing 
the  lionizing  of  Chou  Bn-lal  In  Karachi  In 
December  1956. 

■Three  years  ago  India  announced  with 
great  flourl.sh  a  decision  to  oust  the  Chinese 
from  a  disputed  zone  on  her  borders.  The 
Chinese  reflponded  miMtajily  with  shattering 
effect  on  a  limited  front.  Without  even 
waiting  to  get  terms  sltmed,  the  United 
States  began  rushing  military  aid  to  India. 
It  made  no  stipulations  about  Kashmir.  One 
can  suppose  India  would  not  have  budged 
.Tii.vway  on  Kashmir.  Subsequently,  a  num- 
ber of  visiting  U.S.  emissaries  made  ritual- 
istic appeals  for  the  disputants  to  negotiate 
some  more  India  stuck  to  Its  position.  So 
did  Pakistan 

For  Pakistan  the  United  States  must  have 
lost  all  Its  vi,lue  as  surrogate  to  the  caliphate, 
at  the  moment  of  beginning  military  aid  to 
India.  Pakl.'-tan  responded  by  doing  the 
analytically  logical  thing,  warming  up  to 
China.  Whatever  terms.  If  any.  may  have 
been  agreed  between  them,  Pakistan  now  has 
a  partner  with  whom  It  is  alined  respecting 
India.  Boxed  In.  India  flnds  It  dilBcult  to 
marshal  forces  against  Pakistan.  My  Impres- 
sion from  afar  Is  that  Pakistan's  moves  In 
the  liutial  stages  of  the  renewed  war  have 
reflected  comprehensible  military  purposes, 
but  that  4nd!a'E  have  been  frantic  and  feck- 
less, as  when  bombers  were  sent  against  East 
Pakistan  cKles.  with  no  probable  result  ex- 
cept solidifying  Pakistan's  Bengalis  behind 
a  war  for  which  they  otherwise  might  have 
scant  enthuslaim.  or  when  an  Ill-prepared 
Indian  thrust  was  made  toward  Lahore. 

Pakistan,  economically  more  of  a  going 
concern  than  formerly,  has  been  doing  rela- 
tively better  than  India.  It  might  well  make 
It,  militarily  preempting  the  position  In 
KiiAhmlr  and  forcing  India's  regime  beyond 
Its  political  resources.  The  disintegrative 
eilfct  on  India  would  delight  China  The 
effect  on  US  Interests  would  be  deleterious. 
It  would  be  bad  to  have  It  demon.strated  that 
4n  Asian  ro'jntry,  trammeled  while  alined 
with  the  United  States,  can  score  a  large 
4UCcess  after  shifting  Its  allnement  to  China. 

If  There  Is  So  Cease-Fiei  Soon 
(By  Stephen  Barber  i 

Neither  the  Indian  nor  the  Pakistani  armed 
Jorces  have  the  capacity  to  sustain  a  long 
war  agaln.=t  the  other.  Although  both  have 
domestic  munitions  plants,  and  India  has  a 
dedgling  aircraft  Industry,  and  both  have 
■iUbotontiAl  accumulations  of  American.  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Russian  materiel,  a  point 
must  soon  be  reached  where  each  side  will 
be  forced  to  husband  It."  resources.  Short 
if  some  m.-stcr-5troke.  and  despite  the  fact 
Aat  the  Itidlan  army  comprises  17  dlvt-ilons 
/  against  Paklstun'B  eight  and  that  m  popu- 
Ifttlon  terms  the  balance  Is  4ij  to  1.  the  reg- 
ular forces  are  unlikely  to  achieve  more  than 
istaJiU-cT. 

But  when  that  happens.  If  not  before.  Ir- 
regulars may  very  well  keep  up  the  aght; 
anore  alarmingly,  communal  violence  is  liable 
to  break  out  on  a  1947  scale,  when  between 
300.000  to  1  million  perlehed. 

Communailsm  Is  the  curse  of  the  aubcon- 
:lnent.  It  Is  not  limited  to  Hlndu-Mcslem 
intagoiUsm.  Sikhs  In  the  Indian  Punjab, 
who  were  driven  out  of  theli-  ancient  settle- 


ments around  LaJiore  In  1947  almost  to  the 
last  man.  have  never  got  along  well  with  their 
Punjabi  Hindu  neighbors.  This  has  led  to 
bloody  clashes. 

The  language  Issue  In  India  has  led  to 
riots  again  and  again — the  most  recent  being 
in  South  India  this  summer  where  Madrossls 
objected  violently  to  the  imposition  of  Hindi 
in  place  of  English  as  the  nation's  ofBclal 
language. 

New  Delhi  has  run  into  similar  troubles  In 
Assam,  and  the  voUtUe  Bengalis  have  con- 
stantly been  rioting  about  something — 
whether  politics,  bread,  religion,  or  language. 
In  caste-ridden  India.  It  has  been  enough  to 
set  otT  bloody  uproars  for  an  untouchable  to 
draw  water  from  a  village  well,  thus  doflUng 
u  In  the  eyes  of  those  higher  Ln  the  Hindu 
scale. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  clashes  have 
regularly  token  place  between  Indians  and 
so-called  trlbals— primitive  hill  folk.  For 
years  tlie  Indian  army  and  air  force  has  tried 
and  failed  to  subjugate  the  Nagas.  who  de- 
mand Independence  from  Delhi.  This  has 
soaked  up  battalions  of  troops. 

India's  50  million  Moslems  form  one-ninth 
of  Its  population;  the  Moslem  pockets  iso- 
lated In  a  Hindu  mass  are  an  easy  mark.  It 
iB  hard  to  say  whether  they  are  more  vul- 
nerable In  the  big  cities,  such  as  Delhi.  Cal- 
cutta, and  Bombay,  where  Moslems  are  apt 
to  be  shopkeepers  and  artisans  and  are  bet- 
ter off  than  their  Hindu  neighbors  and  on 
that  account  alone  a  target  for  hatred,  or  in 
Isolated  village  communities. 

For  17  years  the  armed  forces  on  both  sides 
have  been  preparing  for  this  war.  If  It  now 
ends  in  a  standotf.  as  I  believe  It  must,  what 
happens  to  the  reputations  of  the  military? 
Could  Field  Marshal  Ayub  Khan  survive  as 
President?  And  if  not.  what  will  follow  him? 
Obviously  for  the  moment  the  armed  forces 
loom  large  on  the  New  Delhi  scene.  But 
they  took  a  nasty  knock  In  terms  of  popular 
pre.^tige  Iti  the  Himalayas  when  they  were 
put  to  flight  by  the  Chinese  nearly  3  years 
ago.  If  they  cannot  now  Inflict  a  clinching 
defeat  on  Pakistan,  one  wonders  what  their 
title  to  leadership  v.iU  be. 

The  longer  the  wor  goes  on  and  the  more 
the  threat  gathers  momentum  of  Its  degen- 
erating Into  mterrellglous  knife-play  by  un- 
disciplined fanatics  on  a  wide  scale,  the  more 
dangerous  the  entire  picture  becomes. 

Anyone  who  has  mixed  with  educated  Pak- 
istanis and  Indians  over  the  age  of  40,  sol- 
diers or  civilians,  notes  that  they  rub  along 
amicably  enough  together  Just  so  long  as 
Kashmir  Is  not  mentioned.  They  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  same  school,  figuratively  and 
often  literally.  The  tragedy  Is  that  so  many 
of  these  folk  now  stand  a  very  good  chance 
of  being  swept  aside. 

There  la  going  to  be  a  well-nigh  irresistible 
tendency  In  both  camps,  of  cour.se.  to  blame 
Britain  ond  America  for  the  entire  calam- 
ity. It  may  be  academically  Interesting  for 
military  experts  to  see  whether  the  US. 
Patton  Is  really  a  better  tank  than  the  Brit- 
ish Centurion  or  the  Hawker  Hunter  more 
manetiverable  than  the  Lockheed  Lightning, 
but  you  can  take  it  for  certain  that  the 
West  wUl  catch  It  In  the  neck  either  way. 
The  chorus  will  be:  "You  let  us  down  " 
Attempts  by  the  American  Congress  to 
apply  pressure  by  cutting  off  civilian  aid 
along  with  military  to  both  sides,  wlrfch 
was  voted  down  on  President  Johnsons 
say-so,  will  certainly  be  remembered  as  at- 
tempted blackmail.  Aid  to  both  has  been 
frozen. 

For  aimhcse  reasons,  then,  1  foresee  the 
upshot  of  this  war  as  being  the  emereenoe 
of  a  new  India-Pakistan.  New  leaders  will 
appear,  and  unless  we  are  very  lucky,  care- 
ful or  both,  the  prospect  la  that  they  will 
be  an  even  more  prickly  lot  to  deal  with. 
The  odds  look  to  me  about  even  as  be- 
twnen  military  dictatorship  and  a  Marxist- 


based  takeover.  The  only  thing  that  can 
stop  this,  and  save  the  existing  power  elit« 
In  both  countries,  la  to  agree  on  a  cease-fire 
while  each  enjoys  sufflclent  domestic  pres- 
tige to  hang  on.  But  at  this  writing  the 
chances  of  such  a  recourse  to  reason  aim 
self-interest  do  not  look  good. 

Thk  Uses  of  Mn-rrAKY  Am 

(Testimony     before     the     Senate     Porein 

Relations  Committee.  May  8.  1959) 

Senator  Gore.  I  find  It  difficult  to  defeu 
giving  a  vast  amount  of  military  aaslstanct 
to  Pakistan  and  then  providing  econoniit 
aid  to  India  with  which  she  buys  Canbem 
bombers.  We  are  paying  the  bill  on  botli 
sides. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy.  Tliis  de- 
fense, of  course.  Is  not  against  India.  Thii 
Is  allocated  to  Pakistan  for  defense  a^alns; 
Russia  and  China. 

Senator  Coke  Well,  that  may  be  your 
purpose,  but  our  official  who  Is  there  wlti 
the  program  day  to  day  says  that  insofar 
as  the  Pakistanis  are  concerned,  they  wsot 
It  as  armament  against  India. 

Secretary  McElbot,  Well,  we  don't  agree 
with  them. 

Senator  Gore.  But  you  give  It  to  them, 
nevertheless,  and  they  ore  the  ones  who  v\i: 
use  It.  not  you. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  l.»66 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  10871 1  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fl-scal  year  t^iidlne 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purjxi.ses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  may  be  nece.ssaiy 
to  make  an  opening  statement  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  aid  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, recommends  appropriations  of  new 
obligational  authority  in  the  amount  o." 
S3.907. 188.000.  This  amount  is  $281,735- 
000  under  the  budget  estimates  and  $94- 
265,000  under  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House. 

In  reporting  this  bUl  to  the  Senate, 
the  committee  took  into  consideration 
the  will  of  the  Senate  when  it  acted  upor. 
the  authorization  bill  in  the  first  in.ste.ncf 
and  approved  the  sum  of  $3,243  billion 
for  title  :  of  that  bill,  relating  to  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance.  In  com- 
parison with  the  ceiling  of  S3.243  billiot: 
in  the  authorization  act  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  the  committee  total  for  title  I 
Is  $3,193  billion,  or  $50  million  below  the 
Senate  authorization  ceillner.  Tlils  rec- 
ommendation of  $3,193  million  for  title 
I,  "Economic  and  milltai'j'  assistance,"  Is 
S92  million  below  the  House  allowance 
and  $266,470,000  under  the  amounts  re- 
quested in  the  budget. 

A  summary  of  the  bill,  printed  on  pase 
2  of  the  committee  report,  sets  out  the 
comparisons  of  the  three  titles  of  the  bill, 
including  the  budset  estimates,  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  and  the  amounts 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committw 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
to  have  this  table  printed  In  the  Recon 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


Tllle  '                                                        Item 

Budttetesthnatw 
(amended) 

BlU  as  It  passed 
Uouse 

Recomniended 
by  Senate 
oonmilttee 

Increase  (-1-)  or  decrease  (— ), 
St'niite  bill  coinp:in^  with— 

Bodget  esUmste    Bill  as  It  passed 
Uouse 

1  '  Fcircljtn  assistance _ „ .,„„..„ 

11      rorcign  nssistana-  (ntheri . , 

III     Eiiorulmpoct  Uank  ol  Wnsliliigloo  (Utnitation!) 

$3,459,470,000 

719. 4.'B,  000 

(I.  WO.  172, 000) 

W,  185,000. 000 

718.453.000 

(1.  ISO.  172. 000) 

$3,103,000,000 
714, 1X8.000 

(i.i»o.iriooo) 

-$266,4^,000 
-16,266,000 

-$92,000,000 
-2.265.000 

1             Total _ ,-. 

4,188,1)23,000 

4,OOl,4.'i3.000 

3,007,188,000 

-281,73.1,000 

-e4.»S,O0D 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  "Technical  co- 
operation and  development  grants"  un- 
der title  I.  the  committee  has  concurred 
with  the  House  recommendation  of  $202.- 
355.000.  which  is  $16,645,000  under  the 
butipet  request.  The  funds  provided 
hereunder  will  be  used  principally  to  hire 
e.xperis  and  technicians  to  help  less-de- 
veloped nations  help  themselves  in  such 
fields  as  education,  health  and  sanita- 
tion, communications,  transportation, 
and  public  administration.  These  funds 
also  finance  ocean  freight  charges  on  re- 
lief shipments  by  approved  American 
nonprofit  voluntary  agencies. 

The  appropriation  Item.  "American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad."  has  been 
recommended  at  the  budget  figure  of  $7 
million,  which  is  the  same  as  the  House 
allowance.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $9.- 
800.000  under  the  1965  appropriation,  oc- 
casioned largely  by  the  completion  of  fi- 
nancing for  the  new  medical  center  at  the 
American  University  at  Beirut. 

For  "International  organizations  and 
programs."  an  appropriation  of  $144,^ 
155.000  is  recommended,  which  is  S800.- 
OOfl  under  the  budget  estimate.  Under 
this  appropriation,  fimds  are  provided  to 
permit  the  continued  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  United 
Nations  and  other  international  pro- 
grams: 

ON.     expanded     program     of 

technical       assistance       and 

SpeclRl  Fund 885.000.  000 

tJaS   technical  ond  operational 

assL^tance  to  the  Congo S.  000.  000 

DiJ.  relief   and    works   agency 

for  Palestine   refugees 13.200,000 

F.V.  Children's   Fund 12.000.000 

C-V,     Food     and     Agriculture 

Organization — world        food 

program 2.000.000 

latematlonal    Atomic    Energy 

Agency — operational  pro- 
gram.  1.000.000 

ladu-'i      Basin       Development 

Filnd.. 43,100.000 

lote-national    Secretariat    for 

Volunteer    Service ISO,  000 

World     Health     Organization. 

medical    research 100,000 

U-N.  peacekeeping:  U.N.  Emer- 

gracy  Force    (Near  East)...  835.000 

CJ».  Training  and  Research  In- 

^'.itu'-e 400.000 

Total 114.785.000 

Two  of  these — World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, medical  research:  and  U.N.  Train- 
ing and  Research  Institute — are  now  co- 
operative activities  designed  to  promote 
'-he  disiemination  of  information pn  can- 
cer research  and  to  encourage  research 
^  promising  areas,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  provide  advanced  training  for 
present  members  of  the  U.N.  Secretarial. 
W  well  as  for  citizens  of  new  nations  for 


service  with  the  U.N.  or  with  their  own 
national  administrations,  in  the  latter 
case. 

The  next  item  in  title  I  is  "Supporting 
assistance."  For  this  Item,  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  $369,200,000.  which  is  the  same  as  the 
House  allowance  but  $80  million  under 
the  budget  estimate. 

Supixirling  assistance  is  economic  aid 
which  is  employed  to  advance  and  pro- 
tect U.S.  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  by  assisting  those  na- 
tions which  need  help  in  maintaining 
their  defensive  forces  against  Commu- 
nist expansion  and  in  preserving  their 
economic  and  political  stability  under 
such  pressures.  The  objective  of  sup- 
porting assistance  is  to  move  a  country 
out  of  this  aid  categorj'  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  within  the  country  permit. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  the  aid  under  this 
appropriation  will  b3  concentrated  in 
four  countries:  South  Vietnam.  Laos. 
Korea,  and  Jordan:  and  about  half  of 
this  wiU  go  to  Vietnam  alone. 

Over  the  past  decade  there  have  been 
three  phases  through  which  a  number  of 
<muitries  have  moved  In  recovering  from 
political  and/or  military  upheavals  with 
external  help.  In  the  first  phase,  exter- 
nal security  and  a  minimum  of  internal 
law  and  order  are  established.  In  tne 
second,  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions are  strengthened  and  the  economy 
is  stabilized.  In  the  third  phase,  eco- 
nomic growth  picks  up  speed,  and  de- 
pendence on  extraordinai-y  assistance  is 
gradually  reduced  and  then  eliminated. 
Good  illustrations  of  countries  which 
have  moved  from  one  phase  to  another 
are  Greece  and  Taiwan.  While  these 
countries  depended  heavily  upon  sup- 
porting assistance  in  the  past,  they  are 
no  longer  recipients  of  such  aid. 

For  the  'Contingency  funds" — both 
general  and  southeast  Asia — the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  lull  budget  esti- 
mate. $50  million  in  the  first  instance, 
and  $89  million  for  southeast  Asia. 
These  funds  are  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  the  total  objectives 
of  the  foreign  assistance  program.  Tliey 
aie  used  to  meet  urgent  and  unforeseen 
needs,  or  needs  which  could  not  be  de- 
fined with  reasonable  accuracy  at  the 
time  the  budget  estimates  were  presented 
to  the  Congress.  In  the  pending  bill,  the 
$89  million  for  southeast  Asia  is  a  case 
in  point.  On  June  3,  in  a  budget  amend- 
ment, the  President  requested  this  sum 
for  mutual  defense  and  development 
programs  In  southeast  Asia.  The  fuU 
amount  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  Public  Law  89-171.  and  the  committee 
has  concurred  with  the  House  In  allow- 
ing the  full  estimate. 


Contingency  funds  are  used  In  several 
different  types  of  siiuatioris.  First,  there 
are  the  cases  in  which  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  expand  assistance  to  a  country, 
the  security  of  which  is  threatened  by 
new  or  intensified  Communist  attack, 
threat,  or  subversion.  Past  examples  of 
this  type  of  use  have  occurred  in  both 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

Tlie  second  type  of  situation,  and  for 
wliich  by  fai'  the  most  frequent  use  of 
the  contin.eency  fund  is  made,  is  to  alle- 
viate conditloios  of  suffering  wrought  by 
earthquakes,  floods,  or  other  disasters. 

The  third  t>'pe  of  situation  is  in  tho.se 
cases  where  unexpected  economic  or 
political  crises  occur  and  where  prompt 
economic  aid — even  though  it  may  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  development  assist- 
ance— must  be  used  to  protect  both  the 
shoi't-  and  long-run  U.S.  interests  in  the 
country  aided.  Thus,  whether  it  be  used 
for  preventing  Communist  infiltration, 
to  relieve  people  afflicted  by  disaster,  or 
to  protect  the  U.S.  interests  in  a  particu- 
lar cotuitry,  there  is  no  question  that  a 
prompt  and  fle.'uble  U.S.  response  In 
meeting  a  legitimate  assistance  need  has 
been  attained  through  the  use  of  the 
contingency  fund. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  there 
are  two  .separate  appropiiation  items: 
First.  •'Technical  cooperation  and  devel- 
opment grants."  and  second.  "Develop- 
ment loans."  For  "Technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants."  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $75  million,  the 
same  as  the  sum  contained  in  the  House 
bill.  For  "Development  loans. '  the  sum 
of  $435,125,000  has  been  approved,  which 
is  $10  million  below  the  House  alloti'ance 
and  $60  million  under  the  funds  re- 
questod  In  the  budget.  Together  with 
the  $29,686,000  in  unobligated  balances 
and  other  funds  which  will  be  available, 
the  committee  recommendation  of  $435.- 
125,000  will  provide  a  program  of  S477.- 
811.000. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  record  makes 
it  clear  that  the  performance  by  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  re- 
quires mutual  fulfillment  of  Alliance 
projects.  United  States  aid  to  Latin 
America  is  going  to  those  countries 
which  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
effect  social,  land,  and  tax  reforms,  and 
which  are  employing  the  necessary  self- 
help  measures.  While  there  is  much  to 
be  done  by  many  of  the  countries  in 
Latin  America  along  these  lines,  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  there  is  visible  evidence  of 
progress  in  most  Latin  Anleric^an  coun- 
tries W'hich  have  committed  themselves 
to  the  policies,  reforms,  and  improve- 
ments developed  under  the  programs  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
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For  "Development  loans,  worldwide," 
the  committee  has  recommended  $593.- 
225.000.  which  i.s  $32  million  below  the 
House  allowance  and  $187,025,000  below 
the  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966.  How- 
ever. It  ha.s  been  determined  from  recent 
Information  that  $91,292,000  of  unobli- 
gated 1965  funds  will  be  carried  forward 
Into  fiscal  1966.  and  this,  together  with 
the  new  funds  recommended  and  $60 
million  to  be  derived  from  receipts,  re- 
imbursements, and  estimated  recoveries 
will  provide  a  total  program  availability 
of  $744,517,000. 

Under  this  item  In  the  bill,  the  House 
language  prohibited  use  of  development 
loan  funds  to  implement  section  205  of 
the  authorization  act.  This  language 
has  been  deletpd  by  the  committee  and. 
In  iieu  thereof,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided that  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  development  loan  funds  may  iDe  made 
available  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, or  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration for  use  In  accordance  with  laws 
governing  U.S.  participation  in  such  In- 
stitutions. The  Asrency  for  International 
Development  proposes  to  use  this  author- 
ity on  a  matching  ba.sis  so  that  any 
additional  funds  the  United  States  con- 
tributes to  the.se  Institutions-  would  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  In  the  funds 
contributed  bv  others.  This  could  be  a 
useful  Instrument  to  persuade  other  do- 
nor countries  to  Increase  their  levels  of 
aid. 

For  the  last  two  Items  funded  under 
"Economic  assistance" — namely,  admin- 
istrative expen.'jes  for  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
State  Department — $54,240,000  has  been 
allowed  for  the  former  and  $3,100,000 
has  been  approved  for  the  latter. 

For  "Military  assistance,"  the  commit- 
tee recommends  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate.  51.170  million  which 
is  the  same  as  the  House  allowance. 

In  view  of  the  grave  threat  of  Com- 
munist expansion  and  of  internal  sub- 
version by  nationalistic  or  communistic 
extremists  which  faces  many  nations  of 
the  world,  the  committee  believes  it  to 
be  Judicious  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  and  of  the  free  world  to 
appropriate  the  full  amount  requested 
for  military  assistance.  In  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  our  military  as- 
sistance program  is  of  special  importance 
and  urgency,  as  Senators  well  know. 

Turning  to  title  II  of  the  bill,  which 
Includes  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ryukj'u  Islands,  var- 
ious activities  relating  to  assistance  to 
refugees,  and  financing  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  sum  of  $714,188,000  is  recommended. 
Of  this  amounc.  $102  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  Peace  Corps,  together 
with  unobligated  balances  remaining 
available  on  June  30.  1965.  in  the  amount 
of  $12,100,000.  which  will  prortde  a  total 
of  funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1966 
of  SI  14.100.000.  This  will  allow  all  but 
$900,000  of  the  $115  mllUon  requested 
by  the  Peace  Corps.    The  $900,000  was 


eliminated  by  Congress  during  the  au- 
thorization process. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
full  afiount  of  the  budget  estimate,  $14,- 
733,000,  for  the  administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  House  allowance. 

For  "A.ssistance  to  refugees  in  the 
United  States."  $30  million  is  recom- 
mended. This  is  $2,265,000  under  the 
House  allowance  and  the  revised  budget 
estimate.  During  the  hearings,  depart- 
mental officials  advised  the  committee 
that  their  estimates  of  need  for  fiscal 
year  1966  had  just  recently  been  deter- 
mined to  be  lower  than  anticipated  and 
requested  the  reduction  of  $2,265,000. 
Senators  may  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  cost  of  this  program  have  decreased 
from  a  high  in  fiscal  1963  of  $56  million 
to  $46  million  in  1964.  $36  6  million  In 
1965.  and  an  estimated  $.10  million  for 
fiscal  1966. 

For  "Migration  and  refugee  assistance. 
Department  of  State."  the  committee 
recommends  the  budget  estimate,  $7,575,- 
000,  the  same  as  the  House  allowance. 
This  is  a  $625,000  reduction  from  last 
year's  appropriation,  and  is  made  pos- 
sible, the  committee  was  informed,  by 
continuing  progress  in  the  solution  of 
refugee  problems  and  greater  contribu- 
tions by  other  governments  toward  ref- 
ugee and  migration  costs. 

For  the  "investment  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
subscription  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association."  the  committee  has 
recommended  the  full  budget  estimate, 
$455,880,000  and  $104  million,  respec- 
tively. The  committee  report,  which  is 
before  the  Senate,  explains  the  purposes 
for  which  these  funds  were  appropriated. 

Under  title  HI  of  the  bill,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  the  com- 
mittee has  allowed  the  full  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  limitation  on  operating 
expenses  and  the  limitation  on  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

There  is  one  language  amendment  in 
the  bill  which  might  best  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this  point. 

Section  116.  on  page  12  of  the  bill,  was 
inserted  by  the  Senate  committee  and 
relates  to  the  transportation  of  strategic 
items  and  other  materials  to  North  Viet- 
nam. The  House  In  its  version  of  the 
bill  had  amended  section  107,  prohibiting 
assistance  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  .ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  items  to  Castro's  Cuba, 
by  adding  the  words  "or  to  North  Viet- 
nam." The  committee  has  prepared  an 
entirely  new  general  provision  relating 
to  North  Vietnam  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  legislate  on  North  Vietnam  in  the 
language  relating  to  Cuba,  which  has 
been  in  the  law  for  many  years. 

Under  this  provision,  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  clear  that  aid  should  be 
denied  to  any  country  which  fails  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  its  ships 
from  transporting  strategic  items,  items 
of  economic  assistance,  or  other  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities  to  North 
Vietnam. 

That  concludes  my  presentation.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 


amended  be  regarded  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment;  provide 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  consideral 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  thereof 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem. 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  Tlie  ChaJr 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

_  The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  25.  alter  "section  25a".  to 
Btrllse  out  "$445,125,000"  and  lUBert  "SMS. 
128.000". 

On  page  3.  Une  5.  after  "Eection  202l»)" 
to  strike  out  "$675,225,000"  and  Insert  •  eSM- 
225.000";  find.  In  line  8.  alter  the  word  -ex. 
pended".  to  strike  out  "Provitlnd,  Thit  m 
part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  eection  205  of  Um 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended" 
and  Insert  "Provided,  Tliat  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  this  appropriation  shall  b( 
avalluble  to  carry  out  the  provisions  cl  sec. 
tion  205  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  o! 
1961.  as  amended". 

On  page  7.  line  12.  after  the  word  "regime", 
to  strike  out  "or  to  North  Vietnam.". 

On  page  8,  line  1,  after  the  word  •regliae", 
to  strike  out  "or  to  North  Vietnam.". 

On  page  12.  after  line  7.  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  116.  In  determining  whether  tie 
funds  appropriated  or  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  assistance  luider  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
may  be  used  for  assistance  to  any  country, 
the  President  shall  take  into  account  suci 
steps  OS  that  country  has  taken  to  prevent 
ships  under  its  registry  from  troniiportliij 
strategic  Items,  items  of  economic  .assistance. 
or  other  equipment,  materials  or  commodi- 
ties to  North  Vletnoni.  If  any  country  re- 
ceiving assistance  falls  to  take  approprlstt 
steps  to  prevent  its  ships  from  transporilng 
such  Items.  It  is  the  «ense  of  the  Congreo 
that  assistance  should  be  denied  to  tlut 
country." 

On  page  15.  line  8.  after  "(5  tJ.S.C.  55»1", 
to  strike  out  '  $32,265,000"  and  insert  "tSC.- 
000.000". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  evm 
though  I  have  read  the  statement  hur- 
riedly. I  stand  ready  to  answer  any 
question  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  ! 
send  to  the  desk  three  amendments  The 
first  reduces  the  amoiait  for  the  military 
assistance  program  by  $100  million;  the 
second  reduces  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tingency funds  by  $30  million ;  the  third 
amendment  reduces  the  amount  for  the 
general  development  loan  fund  from 
S593  million-plus  to  $543  million-plus,  or 
a  total  of  $50  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  are 
to  lie  at  the  desk  until  they  are  called 
up  by  him? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
have  sent  three  amendments  to  the  dest 
I  understand  that  under  the  present 
agreement  I  am  entitled  to  30  minutes 
on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  allotted  to  me  oe 
the  three  amendments  be  consolidated. 
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jfl  that  I  may  make  a  general  statement 
on  the  amendments,  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  each  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  asking  that  the  hour  and  a 
half  allotted  to  him  to  be  charged  gen- 
erally to  the  tl.ree  amendments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  may  not  use  all 
of  that  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  three  amendments  will  be 
considered  to','ether. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ves:  and  such  time 
as  I  may  consiune  in  making  my  general 
jiatenient  will  be  charged  to  all  three 
amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
'ssg  tlie  right  to  object,  if  the  three 
anendmeiits  are  to  be  considered  to- 
gether, does  that  mean  that  the  Senate 
Till  vote  on  them  together? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No;  they  will  be  discussed  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  same  time,  but  acted  on 
separately. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Lotilslana  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SjU^TOKSTALL.  ,  Mr.  President. 
has  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
vlelded  the  floor? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield  the  floor. 

AMETi-DMEKTS    NO.    449 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Icall  up  my  amendments  No.  449  and  ask 
:.*iEtthey  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Mre.  The  clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  Legislatve  Clefk.  On  page  2,  line 
ID,  delete  "$202,355,000"  and  Insert 
SI82.3o5.000". 

On  page  2.  line  14,  delete  "$144,753,000" 
and  Insert  "$134,755,000". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  delete  "$369,200,- 
:50"  and  Insert  "$349,200,000". 

Mr.  S.^LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 
>  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

^  .Mr.  S.'aTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
-suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
'-"no  to  be  equally  divided  between  both 

'■■if::. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Mre.  Tne  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
,  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
■'::e  roll- 
Mr.  S.ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ft-  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
■wthe quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Kire.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
^  "ir.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
"-'E  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ments. 
The  yens  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  S.\LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
••  amendments  are  very  simple.  This 
;;iri'-ems  a  subject  which  all  Senators 
-"e  discussed  for  years  and  know  about. 


Primarily  the  committee,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee,  discussed  informally,  but  did 
not  agree  upon,  a  cut  of  $42  million. 
Ten  million  dollars  of  this  cut  was  to  be 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  develop- 
ment loan  funds  and  S32  million  from  the 
development  loans.  This  would  restore 
the  amount  to  that  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  authoi-ization  bill. 

Several  Senators.  Including  myself, 
proposed  to  eliminate  $100  million  from 
the  bill.  This  would  make  a  total  cut 
of  $142  million,  which  would  be  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage. 

The  committee,  by  a  very  close  vote, 
sustained  a  further  cut  of  $50  million, 
making  a  total  of  $92  rtiiJlion.  That  is 
the  form  in  which  the  'uill  has  just  been 
discussed  by  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

My  amendments  relate  to  further  cuts. 
One  proposed  reduction  :s  a  $20  million 
cut  from  technical  coo.oeration.  or  ap- 
proximately an  8.5-percent  cut.  There  is 
a-proposed  reduction  of  $20  million  from 
supporting  assistance,  approximately  a 
5-percent  cut.  There  is  also  a  proposed 
reduction  of  $10  million  from  the  inter- 
national programs,  or  approximately  a 
7-percent  cut. 

My  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
afifect  the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds, 
in  which  so  many  of  us  are  Interested. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from 
the  information  which  we  have  re- 
ceived—and I  believe  that  it  is  accurate — 
this  bill  is  overfunded  by  approximately 
$6,800,000  in  the  economic  sections. 
■When  we  consider  this  ainoimt.  my  ad- 
ditional cut  would  be  approximately  $43 
million,  rather  than  $50  million. 

I  have  always  supported  and  been  on 
the  generous  side  concerning  foreign  aid. 
X  believe  that  we  must  cooperate  with 
other  countries.  In  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, there  was  no  cut,  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate  committee,  in  the 
amount  of  funds  recommended  by  the 
administration  with  relation  to  military 
aid. 

One  billion,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars  is  provided  in  the  bill  for 
military  assistance.  While  the  figures 
are  classified,  1  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  a  substantial  additional  amount  of 
military  assistance  must  be  provided  if 
we  are  to  support  our  services  and  assist 
the  Vietnamese  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  addition — and  again  the  figures  are 
classified— I  assure  the  Senate  that 
we  shnll  have  to  appropriate  a  substan- 
tial sum,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
to  support  our  own  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  to  increase  the  amounts  of  procure- 
ment for  our  forces  around  the  world  in 
order  to  take  care  of  procurement  of 
materiel  that  must  be  sent  to  Vietnam 
for  our  troops. 

Mr.  President,  I  proposed  this  addi- 
tional small  cut  In  the  committee.  Be- 
cause I  sincerely  believe  that  we  shall 
have  tremendous  additional  military  ex- 
penses and  responsibilities  around  the 
world  on  an  increasing  rather  than  on  a. 
decreasing  scale.  I  believe  that  we  should 
cut  a  little  more  from  supporting  assist- 
ance, which  is  where  the  cut  would  pri- 


marily be,  and  from  the  development 
grants. 

These  are  small  additional  cuts, 
amounting  In  all  to  $50  million,  or  ap- 
proximately 1.5  percent  of  the  total 
economic  aid  bill  in  supporting  assist- 
ance, technical  cooperation,  and  Inter- 
nationa! programs. 

I  believe  that  the  funds  that  we  would 
appropriate,  if  these  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  our  responsibilities  under  those  three 
programs  of  our  foreign  aid  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Presidont.  this  bill  is  now  $50 
million  below  the  Senate  authorization 
and.  if  my  amendments  are  agreed  to, 
it  will  be  $100  million  below  the  Senat* 
authorization.  I  believe  that  suflJclent 
funds  will  be  provided  to  ciiiry  out  our 
responsibilities. 

I  feel  confident  that  our  militarv  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  addition  to  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  biU.  Tlie  increase  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  means  of  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  our 
own  troops  and  operations,  maintenance 
accounts,  procurement  accounts  for  ma- 
teriel, and  all  accounts  that  are  neces- 
sary to  support  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 
There  will  be  substantial  increases  in 
the  supplemental  budget  that  will  be 
submitted  to  us  in  January. 

We  have  already  Increased  our  ex- 
penses over  there,  first  by  $700  million 
and  then  by  an  additional  S1.7  billion, 
so  we  know  that  to  that  extent  our  orig- 
inal budget  figure  has  been  Increased; 
and  we  know  there  are  going  to  be  fur- 
ther expenditures  to  carry  out  our  obli- 
gations In  VielrT^. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
my  amendments  cutting  $50  million 
more  from  the  figure  In  the  committee 
report  be  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Who  yields  time  ? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  S  min- 
utes. Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  I  wish  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  no  Senator  has  been  more 
loyal  to  tliis  program  than  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  No  Senator  has  higher 
respect  and  admiration  than  have  I  for 
his  judicious  treatment  of  the  matter,  es- 
pecially befoie  tlie  subcommittee,  but 
also  before  the  full  committee. 

However,  the  Senator  should  tmder- 
stand  today  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1955,  when  the  request  was  $11 
million  less  than  it  is  for  the  fiscal  yeai 
1966.  this  is  the  smallest  amcivmt  ever 
requested  by  any  administration  in  the 
entire  life  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

That  means  what.  Mr.  President?  It 
means  that  the  Senate  committee  which 
is  held  responsible  for  scrutinizing  and 
exhaustively  Investigating  everv  request 
made  has  cut  the  bill  down  to  the  mar- 
row of  the  bone.  What  we  do  not  want 
to  do  today  Is  to  get  into  the  marrow, 
and  destroy  the  program. 

Every  single  item  that  was  presented  to 
our  committee  was  scrutinized  and  gone 
over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  and,  as  a 
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result,  we  have  cut  the  House  bill  by  $92 
million.  That  Is  quUc  a  feat  I'jr  the  Sen- 
ate, because  the  process  has  usually  been 
the  other  way.  The  Senate  has  always 
granted  reclama-s;  w.*  have  always 
granted  new  requests  to  Increase 
amounts  o\er  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Huuse. 

.«1r.  CARLSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the?  Senator  Ir.'jm  Kansas. 

Mr.  C.\RLSON'.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  made  the  stctement 
that  thi.s  is  the  lowest  request  ever  made 
for  this  particular  program.  I  happen 
to  be  a  mcmb'T  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relatloiv;  Committee  and  somewhat  fa- 
miliar Willi  our  foreiSTi  operations. 

Would  mt  the  Senator  a?ree  that  the 
rea-son  for  tho  reduction  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  way  we  have  closely  scrutinized 
the  program,  but  may  vei-y  well  be  be- 
cause at  one  time,  over  100  nations  were 
receiving  our  aid,  but  the  number  has 
now  decrea.sed  to  about  76?  That  should 
have  some  effect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  will  have  some  ef- 
fect. But  the  Senator  must  realize  that 
when  we  had  .some  100  nations,  we  did 
not  have  a  situation  such  as  we  have 
experienced  within  recent  weeks  between 
Pakistan  and  India.  We  did  not  have 
the  situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
W?  did  not  have  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. These  things,  of  course,  also  have 
aneftcct. 

The  argument  that  is  being  made  here 
is  that  we  have  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility in  Vietnam.  No  one  challenyes 
that  statement.  We  must  do  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  stop  the  encroachment 
of  communism  anywhere  in  the  world, 
because  we  realize  that  if  we  do  not  do  it 
3.O0O  or  7,000  m:lcs  away  from  oiir  own 
shores,  the  possibility  is  that  we  might 
have  to  do  it  on  our  own  threshold.  We 
Wish  to  avert  that  if  we  possibly  can. 

The  Senator's  proposed  cut  comes  at  a 
dangerous  time.  Let  us  remember  that 
within  1  day  there  has  been  a  cea.-=e-fire 
In  India  and  Pakistan.  Much  credit  for 
that  must  go  to  the  international  world 
forum,  the  United  Nations. 

What  has  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  mind?  As  I  understand,  he  pro- 
poses to  take  $20  million  out  of  techni- 
cal assi.nance;  he  proposes  taking  SIO 
million  out  of  the  agtncics  in  the  United 
Nations.  There  we  are,  taking  it  out  of 
the  United  Nations,  He  also  proposes 
a  cut  of  si;o  million  or  more  out  of  sup- 
porting assistance. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  if  that  is  whr.t  he  is  proposing, 
it  should  not  be  done.  This  is  not  the 
ttme  for  it.  At  this  time  we  should 
be  giving  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies  the  morale,  the  assistance,  and 
the  support  that  is  necessary. 

I  heard  only  today  on  television,  on  the 
Today  program,  that  because  of  the 
splendid  achievement  in  bringing  about  a 
cease  fire  under  the  auspices  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  some  kind  of  negotiated  agreement 
might  be  achieved  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  going  to  try.  Is  it  not  much 
better  to  spend  a  few  dollars  to  stabilize 
the   economies   of   underprivileged    na- 


tions, to  avert  these  situations  that  com- 
pel us  to  spend  money  by  the  millions 
when  we  begin  to  send  our  boys  to 
troubled  areas? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor permit  a  brief  observation,  or  would 
he  prefer  not  to  be  interrupted? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  always  happy  to 
yield  to  my  gracious  colleague  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  the  Senator  was  discuss- 
ing— that  is  my  reason  for  interrupting 
liim — the  Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund  has  $43  million,  and  the  United 
Nations  Special  Assistance  and  Techni- 
cal Fund  S65  million,  out  of  the  total 
contribution  of  S144  million.  My  cut. 
of  course,  is  only  SlO  million,  which  could 
very  w-ell,  under  present  circumstances, 
come  out  of  the  Indus  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  But 
all  of  that  was  taken  into  account  by  the 
House,  by  our  committee,  and  by  the 
administration. 

I  say  it  is  dangerous  to  do  it  now-. 
We  are  being  pcnnywise  and  pound- 
foolish.  I  admit  that  there  are  situ- 
ations throughout  the  world  which  are 
regrettable,  which  are  deeply  disappoint- 
ing. But  let  us  not  get  into  a  position 
where  we  begin  to  lament  the  fact  that 
we  bought  fire  insurance  on  our  house, 
and  feel  that  we  had  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums and  therefore  made  a  bad  invest- 
ment. We  are  sorry,  it  would  seem,  only 
because  tne  house  did  not  bum  down. 
That  is  the  philosophy  we  are  adopting 
here. 

The  money  we  have  spent  has  repre- 
sented protection.  Not  only  does  it  help 
other  nations;  it  secures  America.  Yes, 
there  is  benevolence  in  the  program. 
There  should  be.  because  America  has 
always  had  a  compa.ssionate  heart.  But 
there  is  the  interest  of  America  as  well 
in  this  program. 

Today  we  are  the  most  affluent  society 
in  the  world.  We  have  6  percent  of  the 
population.  We  occupy  7  percent  of  the 
land  mass  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
40  percent  of  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
If  tills  world  falls  apart,  who  has  the 
most  to  lose?  The  United  States  of 
America.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  this  program.  It  is  our  insurance. 
Of  course,  it  4>-)es  not  work  out  per- 
fectly. It  caimot  be  humanly  perfect. 
But  I  am  sure  my  fellow  Senators  will 
admit  that  administratively  speaking,  it 
is  on  a  sound  basis,  the  soundest  basis 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  iiistory  of  the 
program. 

We  have  as  administrator  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Darid  Bell.  He  is  one  of 
the  finest  administrators  in  all  our  ex- 
perience. When  he  comes  before  the 
committee,  he  has  already  been  cau- 
tioned to  be  careful  not  to  ask  for  one 
penny  more  than  he  can  use. 

To  be  more  specific,  what  ai-e  the  un- 
obligated funds?  I  understand  that  the 
unobligated  funds  with  reference  to  the 
technical  assistance  program  are  about 
SlO  mElion.  which  is  a  very  small  sum 
when  one  realizes  that  after  all,  it  must 
be  committed  judiciously.    There  are  no 


unobligated  funds  with  reference  to  the 
international  agencies,  if  we  conjiider 
them  all  together.  There  is  a  slight  un- 
obligated amount,  I  think  about  $3  mil. 
lion — $3.812,000 — under  the  supporting 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  sayi.ng  is 
this:  I  have  been  selected  by  the  Aijyro- 
priations  Committee  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  cliairing  these  hearings 
and  managing  the  bill  on  the  floor.  In 
doing  so.  whether  I  am  a  great  success 
or  a  failure.  I  bring  no  bouquets  or  brick- 
bats back  to  Rhode  Island,    This  is  the 

highest  program 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  WIU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  may  complete  my 
eloquence.  I  am  at  a  moment  of  drama 
now.   Spare  me  that. 

There  will  be  no  flags  flown  for  Pasioei 
because  I  saved  the  bill.  It  is  the  one 
job  in  the  Senate  tliat  everyone  runi 
away  from,  but  it  is  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  meeting  at 
the  White  House  which  was  attended  by 
Republican  and  Democratic  Senators. 
We  were  addressed  by  the  Secretary  ol 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Representative  of  the  President  at  the 
United  Nations.  We  were  talked  to  by 
the  head  of  the  World  Bank.  We  were 
talked  to  by  almost  every  high  ofBcial. 
including  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself. 

The  President  made  it  abundantly 
dear  tiiat  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  when 
it  comes  to  spending  foreign  aid  inoney, 
he  is  going  to  be  a  hard-nosed  negotia- 
tor. 

I  have  no  fear.  I  saw  Lyndon  John- 
son operate  wlien  he  was  cliairman  o( 
subcommittees  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  followed  him  directly  on 
that  committee.  I  know  how  careful  he 
lias  been  to  make  sure  that  we  do  noi 
spend  any  more  than  we  necessarily 
must.  He  wants  tlie  taxpayers  to  get  100 
pennies'  worth  for  every  tax  dollar  spent. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  that  man. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  bill  has  been  cut 
below  the  figure  the  President  asked. 
We  have  already  cut  It  S92  million.  It  is 
not  that  we  have  added  anything,  and 
now  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  Wishes  a  cut.  We 
have  already  cut  it  by  S92  milUon,  which 
Is  $50  million  less  than  the  Senate  au- 
thorized only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  believe  that  w'e  have  gone  the  limit 
Please  do  not  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  batii  water. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Preslden:. 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  distingulsheii 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mos- 
TOYA  in  the  chain.  The  Senator  froE 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendments  now  pending  1*^ 
fore  the  Senate,  despite  the  eloquence  o. 
our  distinguished  chairman,  to  whom  *^ 
all  listened  on  at  least  two  occasions  ::■ 
committee  on  this  question. 

We  must  consider  other  factors  a. 
this  time  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  so- 
ing  to  be  of  overwhelming  importance 
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First,  let  me  state  that  as  everyone 
inows.  I  have  always  supported  a  for- 
eign assistance  program.  To  me,  it  is 
the  height  of  stupidity  to  say  that  the 
President  do  the  job  he  is  supposed  to 
do  if  he  does  not  have  any  kind  of  for- 
eign economic  assistance  program. 

However.  I  have  been  concerned  for 
a  long  time  about  the  size  of  the  pro- 
jram.  I  have  been  conceru.?d  about  fail- 
ing into  the  trap  of  looking  for  places  to 
spend  money. 

It  is  significant  Uiat  this  year  we  fin- 
ally dropped  an  item  from  the  budget 
called  "Surveys  of  Investment  Oppor- 
tunity."  We  even  had  our  own  people 
out  looking  for  places  to  spend  money. 
until  this  year.  Fortunately,  that  has 
now  teen  dropped  from  the  budget. 

Because  I  do  not  wish  my  position  to 
be  misunderstood  I  will  say  ihat  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee — and  I  am  sure  the  rank- 
in?  senior  member  of  the  Republicans 
Kould  also  say  it  is  true — that  Mr.  Bell 
I.;  an  elBcient  and  a  good  administrator. 
What  I  shall  have  to  say  will  in  no  sense 
be  a  reflection  upon  him  personally,  or 
upon  his  administration  of  foreign  aid 
funds,  because  I  believe  that  he  has 
done  a  fine  job.  and  I  would  be  remiss 
In  my  duty  if  I  did  not  state  that  fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
c'.u.lcd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
several  tables  to  which  I  shall  refer  as 
I  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Sec  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
one  I  wish  to  have  included  is  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  special 
programs,  shown  on  page  58  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  ^end- 
in?  approximately  $7.5  billion  a  year  for 
foreign  aid.  This  takes  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  programs,  as  shown  in  the  hear- 
ings.   That  is  what  we  wish  to  avoid. 

On  page  65  of  the  hearings,  when  I 
asked  .Mr.  EoU  about  the  $7.5  billion,  he 
said: 

A  figure  of  between  $5  and  $6  blllloa  Is  not 
^  my  opliUoa  a  misleading  flgure. 


The  only  difference  between  the  $7.5 
billion  figure  and  his  figure  is  the  non- 
inclusion  of  certain  items,  such  as  Ex- 
iwrt-lmport  Bank  loans  and  Public  Law 
480  funds. 

The  second  table  I  should  like  to  have 
included  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  is  the 
table  shown  on  page  67  referring  to  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Finance, 

The  table  on  page  63  shows  the  new 
foreign  aid  funds  requested  in  1965,  and 
it  is  one  that  I  wish  to  have  Included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, together  with  subsequent  tables. 

What  will  be  available  this  year  in 
funds  carried  over?  Mr.  Bell,  on  page 
69  of  the  hearings,  stated  that  on  June 
30,  1965,  there  was  S6.321  billion  unex- 
pended, which  will  be  available  this 
year.  Tlie  table  on  page  69  shows  S10.6 
billion  unexpended,  and  I  would  like  that 
table  also  to  appear  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  Again,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  figures  is  the  noninclusion  of 
such  items  as  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
and  Public  Law  480  funds. 

Even  using  the  lower  figures  which 
Mr.  Bell  used,  we  have  $9.7  billion  avail- 
able for  expenditure  this  year.  It  will 
be  at  least  that  much.  Including  the 
carryover  from  last  year. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  pointed  out,  the  cuts 
he  has  proposed  amount  to  less  than 
I's  pei-cent.  Can  any  Senator  seriously 
contend  that  a  cut  of  1  'i  percent  in  for- 
eign aid  funds  cannot  be  imposed  with- 
out crippling  the  expenditures  of  those 
funds  and  without  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President? 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  contention 
can  be  successfully  made.  This  is  a 
large  amount.  It  is  a  large  fund.  To 
cut  it  in  these  respects,  certainly  is 
reasonable. 

Where  are  the  proposed  cuts? 

Twenty  million  dollars  in  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grants. 

Ten  million  dollars  in  International 
organizations  and  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed cut  of  $10  million  In  international 
organizations  and  programs  might  well 
be  larger  than  that.  This  is  a  wholly 
reasonable  cut. 


The  proposed  cut  of  $20  million  in 
supporting  assistance  makes  a  total  of 
$50  million.  We  have  left  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  fluids  and  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  in  good  shape  in  the  bill. 
The  cut  which  was  made  in  committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  was 
only  $10  million,  and  that  was  left  in 
good  shape. 

By  Mr.  Bell's  own  statement,  he  said 
that  he  would  prefer  that  cuts  be  as- 
sessed to  the  development  loans  gen- 
erally; not  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
loans  but,  rather,  to  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  there  conies  a  time 
when  we  have  to  look  hard  at  these 
programs. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
spoke  of  problems  that  we  shall  have  to 
face  to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam  dm-- 
ing  the  coming  year. 

I  cannot  repeat  the  figures  which  were 
Kiven  to  us,  but  we  are  going  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money  over  tliere  next 
.year. 

When  the  Congress  comes  back  in 
January,  the  first  thing  we  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  will  be  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  to  finance  the  war.  The 
figures  will  astoimd  most  people  In  the 
United  States.  Knowing  this  is  coining, 
it  behooves  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  act  with  every  precaution,  to  act 
as  a  reasonable  man  would  and  to  cut 
this  amount,  and  tlius  insure  that  the 
program  carried  on  under  AID  w-lU  be  a 
hard  program,  with  no  softness  in  it.  and 
no  feathers  in  It. 

I  cannot  believe — and  I  am  sure  no  one 
else  will  believe— that  cutting  the 
amount  in  this  area  by  a  mere  I'z  per- 
cent is  going  to  hinder  the  President  or 
tie  his  hands  or  keep  us  from  doing  a 
meaningful  job  in  support  of  our  military 
forces  that  are  now  in  Vietnam.  For 
those  reasons,  and  for  the  additional  rea- 
son that  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  con- 
tended that  this  cut  is  sufficient  to  cripple 
anyone  in  the  program,  and  that  there  is 
money  there  suflScient  to  do  the  job  in 
support  of  our  purposes  and  in  support  of 
our  foreign  policy,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, 
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_  ,    Sobtotal.  CNOC „. 

i-Ml».l  Natlonj  For«  in  Cypruj  >  (yolan- 
lari") . _ 

47,  .109 

47.51 

37.017 

46.  Z7 

12,318             37.33 

5,411 

7.696 

30.17 
46.06 

4.000 



34.40 

S«  tootnot««  at  end  of  tattle. 

== 

10.335 

21S24 
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U.S.  contribvtions  to  the  Untied  Nations  special  programs,  calendar  years  1061-65 — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


lOdl                     1                     1662 

1 

1903 

ISM  e3tiniate 

1965  est  intate 

Conlri. 
butiun 

Percent 

Contri- 
bution 

Porotat 

Contri- 
bution 

rerwat 

Conlri- 
bullon 

Percent 

Contrl- 
Ijutioa 

Ptfceot 

Spctl.'il  nntsraiii-S  fvoliintirv): 

lllll.:<l  Nutinn<  fliil.lriii^  Fund 

IT.  N.  efono-nfc  Q.s.«Ut;uici!  |i»  tne  Conito 

U.N.  rit>an<k'<l  protifiuii  of  icclintcal  a^tst- 

ancp - 

W.N.  Simial  Viinrt 

12.000 
I7,0.» 

17,627 
19,aJ5 

46.00 
40.00 

4a  00 

12.0(10 
53.000 

lSl,i>42 
2.1,111 

44.  no 
(■) 

40.00 
40.00 

12.000 
20.400 

21.020 

30.700 

1,200 

700 

24.-00 

s66" 

42.0(1 
(') 

40.  rm 

40  IX) 
40.  DO 

24.30 

70.00 

ioorijo' 

11.S09 
5,000 

22,sn» 
so,  492 
2,438 

eoo 

24,700 

40.00 
<■) 

40.00 
40.no 
40.00 

33.33 

70.00 

12,000 
5,000 

22,500 
37,  .WO 
1,362 

COO 

24,700 

ioo" 

40.  (t 
(') 

40.00 

mi 
401  go 

ill* 

20.  S 

U.N.  IDirh  roniniissloncr  for  feftigcM  pro- 
proin ... 

1.300 

23,500 

175 
4,000 

.noo 

33.33 

6840 

100.00 
8'J.  TO 
10"  M 

1,200 

24,700 

400 

2,ax) 

500 

33.33 

70.00 

100.00 
S0.S8 
100.00 

U..V.  HrlW.ioil  Workj  Aci'ncy  for  l-nlesllno 
rcfiiwc-^in  iho  Near  E.ist-._ 

WHO— Cnnijaunlty    waler    devi-IopmenC 
prncrmn.. 

W  rro— .\talanapriwlii*atlon  pmRram 

WHO— Medical  rcicarcb  program 

BfMM^ill  prnprnftff 

«7..ir7 

141,553 

120. 91'J 

m.  54» 

10.1.702 

15.1,002 

133. 014 

136.646 

133, 172 



114.097 

I  The  ainnunr  shown  for  IW^  covers  the  Initial  O-irionlli  period  only.    The  amount 
shown  fur  1005  covers  0  niimihs  only,  and  Includes  alrlUl  services  amounting  to  $1196.450. 


Internalional  affairs  and  finance 
[Fiscal  years.    In  milllonal 


Program  or  agency 


Payments  to  the  public 


1964 
actual 


1065 

estlmato 


Administrative  bu<]e»?t  fnn'l>, 
Con'luct  or  fnrL'iLTi  nfTiiir.^; 

Department  of  .sinie  

r.s.  Anti^  CoTuroi  anil  Disarmament  Ageni^ 

TarilT("omml.v*i"n  

Forei/n  Cliiiiii.s  .'^ettlrnuHlt  Coraini^isian 

EcononUe  in-l  flnancl:it  proprauis; 

Agency  for  Intorn^itinnal  Development: 

Development  loan.* ....... 

Ti-clmlcii  cooperation .., 

Alliaucc  lor  Procrcst 

Supimrtinc  as.<i?taneo 

Contingencies  and  olber 

Subtotal,  Agency  for  International  Development. 
Inti'mritlou'tl  linaueial  Institutions: 

l're:t'nt  proernni,'=  —.-.... 

l'roi.(L'*il  legislation 

Peace  Corps .... 

Export-Import  Bank 

Other      _ 

Poo<l  fur  peace  ' 

Forei;m  informaHon  and  exhenoge  activities: 

I'.S.  Inforniarion  Acency 

Department  of  State j-«. 

Subtotal,  administrative  budget 

Trust  funds  _ 

Inir,icrovernment,al  transactions  and  adjustments  for  net  cash 
Issuances  or  withilrawals  by  International  financial  Insltu- 
tlons  Ideduct) 


Total. 


«279 
0 


76.S 
220 
272 
371 


112 

60 
-702 

12 
1.704 

161 
46 


3.6[i7 
62 


>  Plnce  July  10*10  the  Unl  led  States  has  jirovlded  about  5ij  percent  of  the  total  econBmlc 
assistance  which  has  bt^n  nuide  available  to  the  Congo  from  both  muliilatertil  and  b|. 
lateral  sources.  ^-  . 

-» 
Neto  foreign  aid  funds  requested  in  IS«5— 
'  Continued 

Education  (foreign  and  other 

students) 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Migrants  and  refugees 

Atomic    Energy   Commission 

(overseas) 

Inter-.^merlcan          Highway 
(Latin  America) 


1966 
I    estimate 


Recom- 
mended new 
obtigatioDal 
authority 

for  1966 


$206 

10 
3 
37 


S62 
190 
365 
370 
263 


(306 
10 
3 
2 


870 
205 


390 
237 


2,050 

62 
2SII 

m 

-645 

15 

1.661 

164 
52 


4.013 
-106 


3.636 


2.100 

10 
25 
105 

-480 
21 

1.661 

161 
5S 


3.9fM 
258 


»69,2OO.00C 
14,733,000 
7,  575, 000 

5,  900. 000 

4.  000. 000 


t3l8 

12 

4 
2 


7S0 
210 
5.<iO 
360 
271 


310 
250 
125 


173 

62 


Total  new  foreign  aid 
requests.       first       6 

months  of  1965 7.512.467.000 

Estimated  unexpended  balances  July  30, 
19S5 
[In  thousands] 
Foreign  aid  programs: 

Economic  assisstance    (AID): 

Budgeted    programs $3,956,803 

Social  Progress  Trust  Fund '.        321. 000 
Special  revolving  funds: 
Advance      acquisition     of 

property 2.44J 

Investment  guarantee  pro- 
gram          281.263 

Military    assistance    program : 
Appropriated  funds 1.922.909 


'  5,  13<" 
■115 


>  General  notes: 

1.  The  estimates  in  the  budget  cover  requirements  under  existing  legislation  and  under  legislation  which  is 
propowd  for  enactment  by  the  Conere?.'. 
2..  Unless  otherwise  in<lir.iled.  all  references  to  years  in  this  volume  are  to  fiscal  years  ending  .luoo  30. 

3.  Oeluiis  in  the  tables  im-i  churls  may  not  add  to  the  tot:iI.s  because  of  rounding. 

4.  I'iir5u:iiu  to  Public  l.^w  Vl-ii-is,  approved  ftct.  8.  1'>'-I,  the  foiii  f,ir.p«'riee  program  aulhorlied  by  Public 
Law  M-lsio  is  treated  in  this  tnidcet  nspiirl  of  the  "IntemiitionaiafTiilrsanl  (inane)'*' function.  In  t>rior  hudcts, 
sal'-s  of  agrtcultur.d  eouiiiiodities  under  titles  I  and  IV  of  Public  Law  &i-lS0  were  included  in  the  function  "Agri- 

,   cultiirx-  and  acrleullurai  resources." 

»  Compare*  with  new  oblicatioiml  authority  for  1964  and  1965,  as  follow^: 

A'iininistriillve  bu.l?et  funds-  lOi'd,  «4.4.s7.0OO.0OO;  1965.  $6,759,000,000. 

Trust  fuuds:  I'Jiy,  ^17.000,000;  ll'fO  iJJ.OOO.OW). 


Kew  foreign  aid  funds  requested  in  1965 

Foreign  assistance  requests, 
as  amended  imutULil  se- 
curity!  ..' S3.  459.  470.  000 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from 
previous  credits 209.770,000 

Military  Assistance  Advisory 

Group 76.  000.  000 

Export-Import  Bank  (long- 
term  credits) 900.000.000 

Public  Law  480  (agricul- 
tural commodities) 1.658.000.000 


New  foreign  aid  funds  requested  in  I3S5 — 
Continued 

Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (Latin  America) 

International      Development 
Association   (IDA) 

Peace  Corps 

Contributions     to     interna- 
tional  organizations 

Permanent           construction 
overseas   (military) 


t705. 880, 000 


104.  000,  000 
115.  000.  000 


96.  953.  000 


85.  986.  000 


ToUl 6.484,424 

Pay  and  allowances  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  abroad  (military 
assistance  advisory  group) 2,000 

Export-Import  Bank  (long-term 

loans) 1.415,  ceo 

Public  Law  480  (agricul- 
tural commodities — unshipped 
amounts  against  titles  I,  II, 
and  IV  of  the  agreements) 1,107.500 

Inter-American         Development 

Bank » 905. 057 

International  Development  Asso- 

elaUon  (IDA)... "495.664 

Peace  Corps 77.838 

'Program  administered  by  the  Inte- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB). 

-'Includes  »405.880.000  for  callable  capltsl 
stock. 

"  As  of  June  30.  1965.  the  unexpected  b«I- 
ance  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  accounts  will  I* 
zero  since  the  last  Installment  of  the  Inltli! 
subscription  to  the  Association  was  paid  te 
November  1964.  U.S.  subscriptions  become 
merged  with  resources  provided  to  the  As- 
sociation and  disbursements  cannot  he 
Identified  as  to  source  of  funds.  TU* 
amount  represents  41.6  percent  of  the  total 
une.xpcnded  balance  of  the  IDA. 
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estimated  unexpended  balances  July  30.  I  happen  to  be  One  of  those  who  have  which  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 

,,77        ...  been  strugghng  with  the  foreign  aid  eco-  to  work,  to  provide  some  selectivity  In 

[Inthousandsl  nomic  assistance  program  from  its  in-  administering  these  funds     In  the  orig- 

ccntributlons    to    International  ception.     Tlie  first  really  exciting  con-  inal  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  there-ttn<! 

Agencies  (State)-  »i,332  grcssional  hearing  in  which  I  particl-  a  terminal  date  2  years  in  advance     We 

Permanent  construction  overseas  natpd    wn<;  hplrt   nn   TT  R     177R    n-hon    T  i,„rf    „,.  '''""'"=''•'•=■»'*'"  "'J'^nce.     we 

imiiit."y)  - 29  500  ;.!,    °\,     ,        ,?i?  „              •  ^^^'^  provided   a   recommcnd.'ition   that 

Mumion'^  exchange    activities  ^  as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  a  mem-  when  a  new  program  was  proposed  It 

(State) 47,678  ?.<='  O' the  Fcreisn  Affairs  Committee  of  could  not  include  more  than  70  coun- 

Rjuxvu  Islands   ( Army-civil) ..           4.385  taat  body,  headed  at  that  time  by  Sol  tries,  instead  of  nearly  lOO. 

siigration  and  refugee  assistance.           4, 527  Bloom  of  New  York.  Our  recommendation  included  the  ap- 

Aiomic      Energy      Commission  J^V'\?'  ""P  ^^"*  started  down  the  road  pointment  of  a  high-level  commission  to 

(■■Euratom  ) 8,037  which  has  taken  us  well  over  $100  bil-  take  a  new  look  at  Atnpi-ira'^  rpsn-nd 

^.^.Atnerlcan  Highway  (Com-  Uon.  which  has  provided  economic  aid  bUity  m"  this'°?ntire  Tea  oTforefln^al" 

mere.) ■ or  assistance  of  some  kind  or  other  to  sistance  and  that  was  eliminated^ again 

Total.. 10,605,738  '^'^"^  ^"-'^^  lO"   Countries  of  Uie   world,  by  House  action  responding  to  the  sug- 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  Pre.sident.  Ti^lnsTthT  V s''°C^rreJ\nt  thl  Sestions  of  the  administration. 

does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMi-.  adminlstratton    had   ?o,t    nil    n^    th^r  f ?  "°''''  f^^''  ^1'^  }'°^^'  ^""^  ^^^  ^°'"- 

P.^Toi!Fl  wish  to  sneak'  ^fi?„Tf             -i      lost    all    of    their  mittee  on  Appropriations  begin  to  tailor 

'MrpisTOHE.'i  thought  the  senator  fhe  "Ime  kind^fomuT^of 'o^'raTons  "^'^  fi"«"^>an°/'i  to  actual  needs,  we 

from  south  Dakota  [Mr.  M^iixl  was  to  ^«thTh!ch"we°itirtTwith  n'^'me!  ^Ji^ce'Tlu?  responslbifuv'"  °'  "'"'"- 

■'wr  SALTONSTALL.     I  know  the  Sen-  ^r^rog.^ms"'^"  ''''"'  ^"^  '''"  '"''''"  ^'^^  ""'''  '■'=='^°"  ««  ^^=^««t  this  cut. 

?S^/riSSn^^^l^^rS  .A^^Z^Vf^L^^^^  ^r^^l^t^S^Xh^-SS^e 

^and  might  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  ,^       a'^^fdu^c'l^n'^^  S  4^11^ i^S  !^^t^:^s^^:ZZ^^ 

^■°^r.  PASTOHE.     Mr   President   I  will  T^Z^^S^%:^e^l:^^^  l^'-^f^ZT.'^Z  f  Z^l^T^ 

say  farewell  to  the  Postmaster  General,  we  may 'of  course  have  an  oppor-  forthis' le'^israUon^"'"'  °"'  °'  """"'' 
Mr.  Gronouskl.  If  the  Senator  from  tunitv  to  work  on  nthpr  rnf-;  infpr  T  «pp  '"^ '"" '^gisiauon. 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundi]  wishes  to  on  Jhe  flor  the  Senator  from  LouislaM  ^'*=°"'''  "  ^'°"'^  P™^'''^  ^  S'-e^'er  de- 
speak,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  Z^l^^L'^llTS^ ylTs  SlTa  S^^t^oU^llS  in  tt^^nar^H  ''° 
^^^\  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  lo-.^rere^l  L^i^lfef  T^erno^'f^^^^^^^^  f^T^l.:%fX:V^s\'::n'1iTj^ 
how  much  time  have  I  on  my  side?  alentoents  at  thrdesk    I  do  not  know  °P"»ted.    There  are  too  many  examples 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     The  Xt" «  thrSenator  Is  soing  to  offeT  °f  .'"efficiency,  such  as  concrete  roads 

Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  10  min-  ^^X     amen^dmen°ts.      lole"  mul  ^^"h 'lack^'aufn^nh'i;"^^"^!   ^    f"^ 

ates  remaining.  wrestle  with  the  nroblem  in  the  dimen-  l'-^  ^^^^  automobiles,  and  electrical 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.   President,  how  rionsi^  which  we  find  t  now  refrigerators  in  areas  which  have  no  elec- 

much  time  have  I  remaining  on  my  side?  '' Normaify  m  yea?s  past!  a  pretty  good  'T*'^'    ^"''  "''  many  mistakes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Sixteen  screening   job  on  these   appropriations  .J  suppose  our  genia    chairman  would 

!^"t^s.  was  done  in  the  House  of  Representatives  t^Ll^,^' '^^  "t          ""i"  ^"tl  "''^^  '"''" 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  will  give  the  Sen-  Appropriation  Subcommittee  under  Rep-  t  „m^ '"^^1°^/.^'"^''^  ^  ^^'h  ^  ^'""• 

ator  from  South  Dakota  6  minutes  from  resentative  Oiio  Passman.    In  years  past  %  ?l        ^gitatmg  for  a  complete  ending 

the  time  on  my  side.  the  House  of  Represnetatives  has  been  °L  n^-hii^^nffi'^iJ"  t     ™.  ""'.  frl^!!!^ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President,  I  successful  in  paring  the  legislation  and  ^L^^^„.:?F^i^^-  ^  P°'"'  °"'  ^^""^  ^« 

yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  reducing  the  amount.     But  something  Proe/^^a™  «'»  have  to  operate  more  effi- 

Dakota.    I  understand  the  Senator  from  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  House  T,l\>^^Tr^T,T-    „    r,      ....     ,„  ^ 

Rhode  Island  has  yielded  6  minutes  to  subcommittee.     Either  there  has  been  „  ^'^i  PASTORE.   Mr.  President,  will  the 

him.  a  change  of  faces  or  phUosophy.    Rep-  ,"/  ""Ififi?,^    ,    .  ,, 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The  resentative  Passman  has  tried  with  his  ^'^-  ^^UNDT.   I  yield. 

Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  customary  vigor,  but  the  results  on  the  ^"'^  PASTORE.    I  am  personally  will- 

lor  14  minutes.  House  side  have  been  disappointing.    So  ^"=  '°  admit  that  mistakes  have  been 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  It  seems  our  full  committee  on  this  side  of  the  '"ade,  but  I  made  the  statement  that  I 
»  me  that  the  only  thing  wrong  with  Capitol  has  a  new  responsibility  In  this  ^°  "°'  believe  we  have  ever  had  a  man 
these  amendments,  if  there  is  anything  field.  We  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  at  the  head  of  this  program  who  had 
«Tong  with  them.  Is  that  they  represent  House  to  reduce  these  amounts.  They  "1°^^  administrative  and  conscientious 
too  modest  a  reduction  In  this  year's  will  be  reduced  here  or  nowhere,  because  ability  than  Dai,id  Bell, 
appropriation  bill  for  AID.  I  honestly  what  used  to  be  a  good  screening  process  AH  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
believe  that,  instead  of  asking  for  a  S50  in  the  House  has  now  become  primarily  'and  said  was,  "Let  us  not  throw  out  the 
iiillion  reduction  it  should  have  been  a  funnel  for  transmitting  to  the  Senate  "^aby  with  the  bath  water." 
larger.  Considering  the  S42  million  cut  almost  the  full  administration  request.  I  hope  that  because  we  made  some 
siigfested  and  accepted  by  the  chairman  I  hope  Senators  will  therefore  measure  mistakes  in  this  prjjgram  in  the  past 
of  the  committee,  the  additional  S50  up  to  their  responsibilities  when  they  that  we  do  not  take  it  out  on  this  pro- 
aiillion  cut  agreed  to  by  the  committee  consider  this  annual  appropriation,  E'am  and  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
of the  SI  00  million  which  the  Senator  which  apparently  has  not  been  as  care-  gram. 

'fom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  fully  scrutinized  and  as  judiciously  re-  Mr.  MUNDT.    I  have  admiration  for 

and  three  or  four  of  the  rest  of  us  rec-  duced  by  the  House  as  was  the  case  in  David  Bell.    I  recognize  tliat  he  is  trying 

ommended  at  that  time,  and  the  addi-  the  past,  and  that  we  can  bring  about  at  to  do  his  best.    1  recognize  in  the  past 

Jional  S50  milhon  cut  now  sponsored  on  least  a  total  reduction  of  $142  million,  there  have  been  great  manifestations  of 

'he  Senate  floor  by  the  same   group;  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  be  serving  America  inelHciency  and  that  they  are  still  crop- 

"^ely.   Senators   Saltonstall,   Young  well.  ping  up. 

0' North  Dakota,  Mundt,  Hrdska,  Al-  In  the  first  place,  this  program  of  re-  We  could  not  expect  him  to  deal  with 

W"T  and  Cotton  as  an  additional  re-  duction  Is  Important  from  the  standpoint  them  all,  but  he  could  deal  with  them 

ouctlon  at  this  time,  it  will  amount  to  of  selectivity.    We  tried  hard  in  the  For-  more  directly  and  effectively  if  he  were 

mH'k-  ^^'"S  °f  51*2  million  out  of  a  eign  Relation.'?  Committee,  the  legislative  given  less  money  with  which  to  work, 

nmtibillion    dollar    appropriation    for  committee  which  brings  the  foreign  aid  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  talked 

■  authorization  bill  to  the  floor,  and  upon  about  throwing  ou(t  tlie  baby  with  the 
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bath  wa:er.    I  am  not  even  throwing  out 
the  bath  water. 

We  could  be  workinij  on  reductions  of 
S300  milhon  or  ioOO  million  but  we  are 
lemperate  individuals  and  v>e  have  to 
work  in  areas  of  practicality.  We  simply 
ask  the  Sotiuie  to  make  this  additional  re- 
dijttion  so  we  can  get  better  results  with 
less  money. 

We  arc  merely  trying  to  reduce  this  bill 
enoutih  to  save  important  dollar.?  for  our 
taxpa.vers  and  to  incite  some  additional 
efficiency  in  the  pro  rrimi. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
gram now  is  that  foreJtrn  leaders  can  see 
K.'itroncniical  figures  appropriated.  Tney 
Can  see  what  is  written  to  black  and 
white.  They  figure  they  can  come  here, 
tin  cup  in  hand,  and  say.  "We  want  our 
share  of  the  dollars." 

But  if  Mr.  Bell  were  able  to  say.  "The 
Conire-ss  is  cutting  m  beck:  we  did  not 
get  all  »  L-  asked  'or :  we  must  limit  some 
procranis  in  some  areas,"  they  will  have 
to  make  their  request  pretty  persuasive 
or  will  learn  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  money. 

There  must  be  stimulated  effectiveness, 
along  with  efBciency.  and  along  with 
selectivity,  in  a  program  which  for  too 
Ions  has  operated  with  guidelines  which 
are  too  vague,  too  ambiguous,  and  too 
InefTective. 

In  a  way.  Uncle  Sam  has  become  a  sort 
of  quack  doctor  operating  on  the  global 
economy  and  political  situation:  a  sort 
of  economic  and  political  quack  doctor 
who  would  be  niled  out  of  the  apothecary 
arts  in  this  country,  if  he  provided  the 
same  kind  of  pill  for  every  ailment  of 
every  individual  in  any  area:  a  sort  of 
quack  doctor  approach  with  the  same 
prescription.  "Dish  out  the  dollars"  for 
nl!  problems  abroad.  It  is  the  same  pre- 
scription for  every  problem  of  every 
country,  be  it  a  young  counti-y  suffering 
from  problems  of  youth  and  adolescence, 
or  some  archaic  area  suffering  from  the 
aches  .ind  pains  of  old  nee.  It  is  the 
same  pill,  the  same  prescription,  the 
.stime  kind  of  approach,  which  worked 
pretty  well  a  lonir  time  ago  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  They  were  given  the  aid  and 
they  stood  up  against  communism.  But 
that  some  formula  will  not  work  to  evei-j- 
counti-y  and  In  the  curing  of  every  prob- 
lem. 

Sometimes  It  becomes  counterproduc- 
tive: we  al.so  can  brtag  disturbance,  and 
distress  with  our  doctor  and  onr  dollars. 
We  are  in  trouble  with  Sukarno.  We 
hflve  a  great  deal  of  equipment  there. 
We  help  him  with  the  problems  there 
and  then  he  gives  his  nelshbors  fear  from 
«.•!  afrgressive  actions.  Then,  both  the 
Pnkisianians  and  Indians  start  shooting 
at  each  other  ^\1th  American  provided 
arms  and  ammunition. 

When  they  ran  out  of  American  am- 
munition and  supplies  to  these  two  coun- 
tries they  were  amenable  to  reason.  It 
Is  a  good  thing  we  did  not  give  them  a 
couple  billion  dollars  worth  of  ammuni- 
tion or  they  would  still  be  fighting. 

This  creates  problems.  It  has  been  the 
same  old  procedure  too  long.  The  same 
old  prescription  will  not  work  too  long. 
That  Is  why  our  legislative  committee 
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said.  "Let  us  take  another  look  at  It." 
Let  us  terminate  this  AID  program  In 
2  years  and  take  a  new  look  at  our 
responsibilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  request  5  minutes  on 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  S.ALTONSTALL  How  much  time 
is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  2  min- 
utes remaining  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  2  minutes 
on  the  amendments  and  3  minutes  on 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  give  consideration  to  a  re- 
vamping of  this  program.  We  cannot 
abandon  our  international  responsibil- 
ity. Nobody  is  advocating  that.  A  re- 
duction of  another  S50  million  would 
bring  dividends  In  terms  of  its  psvcho- 
loglcal  Impact,  far  beyond  the  money  it 
would  save  in  terms  of  actual  dollars, 
because  it  would  Indicate  a  desire  to 
revamp  and  reorganize  a  program  that 
has  gone  into  over  a  hundred  billion 
dollars.  They  are  still  busy  spending 
money  they  do  not  have.  It  Is  time  to 
prepare  new  plans,  new  approaches,  and 
ideas. 

They  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
Inclination  to  properly  train  the  people 
in  charge  of  the  program  overseas. 
They  object  to  some  kind  of  American 
institutional  training,  so  that  we  could 
send  professionals  over  there,  to  com- 
pete with  the  highy  trained  professional 
Communists  on  the  other  side. 

We  send  starry-eyed  idealists.  We 
send  high-minded  amateurs.  We  send 
people  whose  minds  have  not  been  tu- 
tored and  trained,  who  have  pockets  full 
of  gold  out  into  the  world  trying  to  win 
the  war  for  freedom  In  the  cold  war. 

Perhaps  if  we  sent  people  with  fewer 
dollars  to  spend,  they  might  be  better 
trained  and  better  organized. 

A  great  many  things  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  program. 

1  am  one  of  the  coauthors  of  Public 
Law  430,  the  food-for-peace  program, 
passed  under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
good  friend  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
derI  during  the  Eisenhower  admtols- 
tration.  It  was  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion when  it  was  pa.ssed.  It  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  assistance  to  people 
abroad.  It  has  served  America  and  the 
free  world  well.  But  it  could  and  should 
do  better. 

That  program  needs  some  new  con- 
cepts. We  must  not  operate  it  a.s  though 
it  vcie  a  part  of  a  free  p^incake  day  p.t 
the  county  fair,  and  call  out  to  the  world, 
"Come  and  get  It." 

Our  surplus  food  should  be  .ludiciously 
utilized  In  areas  where  it  viil  do  the  most 
FO.id.  It  should  be  used  to  inHuence  hu- 
man behaWor.  politically,  as  well  as  help- 
ing the  physical  well-being  of  people,  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  being  not  only 
strengthened  and  well  fedr  but  also  want 
to  be  politically  free. 

We  do  not  serve  too  well  the  c^use  of 
freedom  by  strengthening  the  bodies  of 


indiWduals  only  to  have  them  bpcotn' 
slaves  in  the  Communist  army. 

Tncre,  to?,  we  need  some  guidanct 
s?me  new  thinking. 

There  is  too  muph  of  a  tendency,  !>{. 
cause  we  have  surplus  food,  to  dispeiu* 
it  without  careful  planning  and  withom 
determining  la  advance  tlie  results  we  de- 
sire to  obtain. 

I  should  like  to  see  addittonDl  ami 
larger  cmount,?  of  our  surplus  foi  da  aas 
fibers  used  to  l.elp  to  make  the  r.orid  5 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  Ai;  tlieje 
reforms  hinge  upon  the  determinaiion  0; 
whether  this  body   and  Congne.ss  as 


whole  desire  to  analyze,  stinj^jind  re- 

i  t^lie  paint 


duce  extravagant  spending  to-tiie  paint 
that  we  will  compel,  along  wiUi  belt, 
tightening,  a  little  studious  research,  re- 
plaiuiing.  and  revamptog  of  th.e  ap- 
proach. We  c.^imot  abandon  our  re.sixin- 
sibillties,  but  we  shall  have  to  Improve 
our  operation  so  that  we  may  start  win- 
ning victories  in  the  cold  war. 

This  additional  $50  million  of  saiings 
if  the  Senate  will  approve  it,  may  weli 
help  to  push  those  in  power  in  the  direc- 
tion of  doing  a  better  job  of  American 
leadersliip  in  the  highly  complicatec 
business  of  waging  a  cold  war. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Piesident 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  amendment  does  not  take  I  ceni 
away  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Tlie  amendment  does  not  take  1  cent  of 
tha'HSl.n  billion  provided  for  militan 
assistance.  I  believe  and  am  coiifider.: 
that  we  shall  have  to  ask  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  0/  dollars  more  to  pro- 
vide military  assistance  and  tor  dlrec; 
military  expenditures  to  fulfill  our  ob- 
ligations in  South  Vietnam. 

My  amendment  takes  1.5  percent  from 
the  economic  programs.  It  is  cut  doTO 
by  cutting  $20  million  from  technics: 
cooperation.  $10  million  from  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  $20  millirc 
from  support  assistance,  or  approxl- 
matelj'  2  percent  out  of  a  S3  billion  bill. 
I  hope  the  amendment,  which  was  al- 
most adopted  in  committee,  '.vill  h 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaJ! 
make  a  short  observation.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  1  have  10  minutes  t«- 
maming.  I  shall  speak  briefly  and  then 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  .?enatf 
that  the  committee  carefully  scruiin^ed 
every  item  contained  in  the  bi'u  Tlie 
Senate,  beginning  on  June  7  and  ending 
on  June  14,  took  a  number  of  votes,  and 
after  prolonged  debate  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding $50  million  more  than  is  provided 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  argument  of  the  Senator  frcm 
Rhode  Island  is  that  the  bill  h.is  been 
cut  as  far  as  we  think  it  may  well  be  cu: 
and  preserve  the  security  of  this  Natloa 
That  is  our  fundamental  and  sincere 
conviction. 

The  argument  that  the  additional  $M 
million  is  only  a  bare  percentare  of  the 
total  amount  is  fallacious.  If  that  lofit 
is  used,  why  not  cut  the  amount  by 
$500  million?  Why  not  by  $1  billion' 
Why  not  remove  the  entire  amount? 
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The  question  is.  Is  this  program  es- 
sential to  our  posture  in  the  world  to- 
day? If  it  is  realistic,  how  far  should 
fego  in  appropriating  money?  The  idea 
that  to  cut  off  a  man's  arm  makes  the 
other  arm  stronger  does  not  appeal  to 
the  Ser-itor  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
suegeition  that  if  the  guts  are  cut  out  of 
a  Wll,  the  administration  of  the  progi  am 
»ill  be  improved,  does  not  appeal  to  me. 
To  my  way  of  thinktag.  that  is  not  logical. 

This  bill  is  $50  million  less  than  the 
anioiait  th.it  v.'e  authorized  in  the  Ccn- 
:te  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  bill  was 
cut  by  the  House  wider  the  amount  that 
ras  agreed  upon  in  conference  and  the 
Senate  committee  has  reduced  the  House 
bill  further  by  $92  million. 

The  argument  that  because  Otto  Pass- 
juN's  \iews  do  not  prevail  in  the  House 
subcommittee,  the  bill  now  before  us  is 
niinous,  does  not  appeal  to  me.  To  begin 
sith,  Mr.  Passman  does  not  believe  In 
foreign  aid.  I  say  that  if  Senators  do 
not  believe  in  foreign  aid,  they  should 
vote  against  the  bill. 

The  committee  labored  and  labored. 
We  have  cut  where  we  thought  we  could 
cut  .judiciously.  We  have  reduced  the 
amount  below  the  figure  that  came  to 
us  from  the  House.  It  is  $50  million 
;ess  than  the  bill  that  was  passed  only  a 
short  wWle  ago  after  prolonged  debate. 

I  say  that  a  further  cut  of  $50  million 
!s  absolutely  unnecessary.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  defeat  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttie  Sentitor  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOUjAND.  I  agree  completely 
Tith  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Rliodc  Island.  Congress  only  recently 
passed  the  authorization  bill.  That  bill 
represented  the  consolidated  opinion  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  We  have 
now  moved  to  a  position  in  appropria- 
tions that  is  well  under  the  amount  of  the 
authori.-;ation. 

We  know  that  the  Korld  Is  in  a  con- 
fused condition.  We  have  seen  only  re- 
cently the  benefits  of  this  program  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  where  at  least 
we  appear  to  have  strong  influence  in 
preserving  the  peace.  Some  of  that  in- 
iluence,  I  believe,  is  chargeable  to  our 
long  contmued  effort  in  the  field  of  judi- 
ciouily  providtog  foreign  assistance. 

Of  course,  mistakes  have  been  made, 
but  1  do  not  see  how  a  better  Job  could 
possibly  have  been  done  than  has  been 
done  after  the  months  of  effort  m  com- 
Billec.  To  rewrite  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  would  be  a  mistake.  I 
Uierefore  strongly  back  the  position  of 
tae  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  dlstto- 
sulshed  Senator  from  Florida.  I  shall 
ead  -jiih  this  observation:  The  problem 
of  KaiiimfF  is  17  years  old.  The  imder- 
ivlng  cause  of  the  problem  in  Kashmir 
li  older  than  the  life  of  this  Republic. 
R  IS  steeped  in  religious  hatred  and  may 
»'ell  never  be  solved.  Who  knows?  But 
jt  was  because  we  were  kind  and  benevo- 
•ent  to  Pakistan  and  provided  her  with 
'Ubstantial  aid,  beginning  in  1948,  and 
because  we  were  good  and  benevolent  to 
we  people  of  India,  that  the  lines  of 
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communication  were  kept  open;  and 
now,  today,  there  is  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. How  different  it  could  have  been. 
Who  knows  what  might  have  happened? 

We  talk  about  Vietnam  as  our  respon- 
sibility. I  am  told  that  it  will  cost  the 
United  States  SU  billion  to  cari'y  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  next  year,  unless  it  is 
resolved  soon. 

Who  knows  whether  the  settlement  of 
the  India-Pakistan  dispute  may  not  be 
the  spark  to  ignite  a  beacon  light  for  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  about  a  nego- 
tiated peace  in  Vietnam? 

Yes,  you  may  say  that  we  shovel  out 
our  aid  by  the  bushelful  when  we  vote 
as  we  shall  on  this  bill.  But  the  world 
is  in  ferment.  Its  crises  have  deep  roots. 
They  are  older  than  we  are  as  a  repub- 
lic. The  idea  that  this  program  is  a 
failure  because  there  are  still  sensitive 
spots  in  the  world  does  not  appeal  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  repeat:  Do  not  cry  over  the  premiums 
paid  to  buy  fire  insurance  even  if  the 
house  does  not  bum  down.  The  United 
States  is  still  intact.  Ours  is  still  the 
most  affluent  society  in  the  world.  If  to 
preserve  the  security  of  a  gross  national 
product  of  $665  billion  means  to  spend 
in  foreign  aid  and  military  assistance 
some  $3  billion,  what  better  insurance 
can  we  buy  to  keep  our  society  free  and 
affluent? 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
no  one  is  more  desirous  of  seeing  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  Kashmir  con- 
flict than  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  S50  million  for  economic  loans — 
not  grants — will  not  hiterfere  in  any 
way,  in  my  judgment,  with  our  ability 
to  solve  the  serious  problem  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  On  behalf 
of  himself  and  other  Senators.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  FMr. 
BnnvsTER),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FtJLERicHTl,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  TMr.  SmathfrsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STErNisl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  thst  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmanI  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KennedvJ.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  .atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  1.  tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTTl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett! ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CtntTisl,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  wotfld 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

I  No.  367  Leg.  I 
TEAS — 46 


Aiken 

Krrln 

Mundt 

AUott 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Bible 

Fong 

Neubergcr 

Boggs 

Gnienlng 

Prouty 

BurdlcR 

Harris 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Vft. 

Hlckenlooper 

I^bertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell.  S.C. 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Ruseell.  Oa. 

Ca-t.^on 

.Jordan,  Idaho 

Siii-.onstall 

Cooper 

Kuchcl 

Smith 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dlrkaen 

McClellan 

Talmad^:p 

Domlnlclt 

MUler 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Morse 

WUllams.  Del. 

EUender 

Morton 
NAYS— 35 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Bartlctt 

Inouye 

Montoyu 

BasB 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bash 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Case 

Lon'^,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Clliirch 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Clark 

Magnuiion 

Proxmire 

DouKlaj! 

Mansfield 

RIblcofI 

H.irt 

McGee 

Tydings 

Hartke 

Mc  Govern 

Williams.  N-J 

Haydcn 

McNam&ra 

Yarborough 

Hill 

.M»tcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

Holland 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING — 20 

Anderson 

Kennedy.  Mase 

.  Scott 

Bennett 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

SimpBon 

Brewster 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Mclniyre 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Stennls 

Puibrlght 

Muskle 

Tower       r 

Gore 

Pearson 

So  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
SALTONSTALL  and  other  Senators  were 
screed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  on  the  earlier  vote  on  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  semor  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stall],  I  regret  to  state  that  I  was  In 
the  cloakroom  when  the  vole  was  taken, 
did   not   hear   the    beU,   and    was   not 
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noUned.    Had  I  been  present,  I  should 
have  voted  'nay." 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pur.suant  to  Public  Law  84-689.  appoints 
Senator  Frank  E.  Mo.ss,  of  Utah,  to  be 
an  slternate  delcRate  to  the  Uth  NATO 
Parliamentary  Conference,  to  be  held  In 
Kew  York  Citv  between  October  4-9, 
1965. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

I  A  messaEre  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Baitlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2127 1  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide special  indemnity  insurance  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
combat  zones,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
aerceing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR.  82831  to  expand  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
prosrams  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

Tile  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  B.  30.  An  act  to  provide  for  p.iniclpa- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter-Amer- 
Iclin  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In  Dade 
County.  Fla..  and  for  other  purpcscs;  and 

H.R.  9247.  An  act  to  provide  for  piirtlcl- 
pation  of  the  United  St.\te9*ln  the  Hemls- 
Piilr  1968  exposition  to  be  held  at  Snn  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  In  10C8.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL.?  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Tlie  foUowIns  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

HJt.  30.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Intcr- 
Amcrlcan  CuUur;il  and  Tr.ide  Center  in  Dado 
County.  Fla..  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

HR.g247.  An  act  to  provide  for  partici- 
pation of  the  United  Stales  in  the  Hcmls- 
Falr  !06a  cxptisitlon  to  be  held  at  San  Aa- 
toBlo.  Tex..  In  19I5B.  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
placed  ou  the  calendar. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  X066 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR  10371)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreisn  assistance  and  re- 
lated at'cnci'.'s  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 

SI,--.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tlie  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  4,  line  25,  strike  out  "$1. 170,000,- 
000"  jmd  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "$1,145,- 
000.000:  Provided,  Tliat  not  to  exceed 
S52.284.000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  military  assistance  to  Latin 
American  countries'*. 

The  VICE  PRESIDF:nt.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml'.  MOH.SE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  need. 

Mi:-  President,  in  considering  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  I  would  have  the  Senate 
keep  in  mind  two  factors  that  bear  dj- 
rectly  upon  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved: 

First.  That  with  the  carryovers  avail- 
able from  previous  years,  the  funds  the 
bill  makes  available  for  purposes  of  for- 
eign aid  are  not  the  $3.2  billion  of  new 
obligational  authority,  but  $3  5  billion: 
and 

Second.  That  with  all  the  various  for- 
eign aid  functions  that  have  been  funded 
separately,  the  total  being  requested  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  Is  not  tlie 
$3.5  billion  in  the  foreign  aid  request,  but 
a  grand  total  of  $7.5  billion. 

In  particular,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  for  many  years,  the  entire 
aid  program  specifically  for  Latin 
America  wa.s  Included  In  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  Now,  we  have  provided  separate 
funds  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  ihus  removing  a  very  large 
segment  of  Latin  American  aid  from  the 
traditional  foreign  aid  bill. 

So  there  is  no  genuine  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  this  bill  carries  only  $3.2 
billion.-  That  is  o:il.v  one  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  foreign  aid  Congress  Is  fur- 
nishing. 

Tliere  is  no  better  analysis  of  the  fail- 
ures and  shortcomings  of  the  current  aid 
program  that  I  could  present  that  would 
improve  on  the  one  submitted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  minority 
views  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. It  states,  and  summarizes,  the 
basic  objections  to  the  program  which 
should  have  been  corrected  by  Congress 
many  years  ago.    I  quote: 

O'ar  examination  of  foreign  aid  spending 
requests  for  fiscal  1966  reveals  that  respon- 
sible cuts  can  be  made  without  endangering 
U.S.  foreign  policy  or  its  commitments  to 
other  nations.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know,  and  this  report  outlines  In 
considerable  detail  the  following: 

1.  The  magnitude  of  foreign  aid  spending 
Is  not  fully  known  by  the  average  taxpayer. 
Total  requests  for  foreign  assistance  purpo-ses 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress  this  year 
amounting  to  over  S7;i  billion. 

2.  The  unexpended  oalance  (pipeline)  as 
of  June  30,  1965,  Is  estimated  to  be  over  810.6 
billion. 

3.  Oui  com.Ticrclal  trade  bal.incc  with  ald- 
reclplent  countries  has  dropped  sharply 
since  IE  60.  The  Latin  America  commercial 
trade  balance  is  particularly  alarming. 

Mr.  President,  on  th^Senate's  time,  I 
pause  for  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoKTovA  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 


Mr.  MORSE  [continuing  the  quota 
tionJ: 

4.  There  Is  a  deflntte  relationship  betwets 
the  gold  outflow  and  the  Federal  G^verc 
menl's  programs  of  spending  In  ' 
countries. 


foreign 

5.  We  are  frequently  told  not  to'^orrr 
about  the  dollars  spent  for  foreign  aid  be- 
cause  most  of  them  are  spent  in  this  coua. 
try.  Close  examination  reveals  we  are  talk 
Ing  about  only  total  commodity  purchases' 
For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1963.  «855  million 
was  spent  ou  commodities  out  of  a  total 
of  foreign  grants  and  loans  of  »5.I7  bUUoa, 

6.  There  is  too  much  flexibility  given  AID 
in  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  with  a  lack  - 
of    congreKsioual    control    over    foreign  aia 
projects. 

7.  We  are  equanderlng  too  much  of  our 
national  resources  In  what  Is  vaguely  cillsi 
the  "national  Interest"  without  a  close  tx- 
aminatlon  by  the  Congress  and  the  peools 
of  this  country. 

a.  There  Is  strong  evidence  of  a  lack  ot 
concern  for  congressional  Intent  speoiflcallT 
expressed  In  some  instances  in  the  heiiriDB 
and  sometimes  in  the  foreign  aid  law  itstu 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  (1) 
energizing  and  encouraging  private  develop. 
mwMHHJSources  of  our  own  and  In  the  devel- 
oping countries;  (2|  initiating  projects  of  J 
grassroots  nature  such  as  feeding  the  hungry 
and  education  programs  in  which  there  are 
assurances  of  reaching  the  mass  of  people. 

The  minority  views  are  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  those  points.  They  are 
points  that  have  never  been  answered 
nor  corrected  by  the  majority  wliicli 
continues  to  pass  the  same  defective  aid 
program  year  after  year.  They  are  the 
reasons  why  public  confidence  in  for- 
eign aid  is  almost  nonexistent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority views,  and  the  additional  view 
of  Mr.  CoNTK  and  Mr.  Robison,  from 
the  House  Appropriations  Commlti«. 
be  printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amazing  thing 
about  the  debate  and  action  on  foreign 
aid  year  after  year  is  the  oblivion  of  tlie 
majoiity  whicli  supports  this  program  to 
the  concrete  instances  where  it  has  failed 
utterly  to  do  what  is  claimed  for  it  in 
the  congressional  debates.  What  more 
can  be  said  about  the  value  of  foreign 
aid  to  tlie  United  States  after  the  debacle 
between  two  recipients  of  huge  amounts 
of  aid,  India  and  Pakistan?  Only  Korea 
and  Taiwan  of  tiie  underdeveloped  world 
have  received  more  aid  from  us  tiian  have 
these  two  countries.  They  have  received 
all  this  economic  and  military  aid  on  the 
basis  of  their  serving  as  a  bulwarlc 
against  Communist  China. 

Instead,  they  used  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  wortli  of  military 
equipment  we  had  given  them  against 
each  other.  By  so  doing,  they  not  only 
weakened  themselves,  and  thus  under- 
mined tlie  value  of  our  even  more  exten- 
sive economic  aid,  but  they  iiave  gravely 
weakened  the  peace  and  stability  of  ail 
of  non-Communist  Asia.  The  net  lesult 
of  our  shortsiglited  aid  policy  to  these 
two  countries  has  been  a  considerable 
gain  for  Communist  China.    Communist 
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Clilna  is  the  winner  of  the  India-Paki- 
stani war.  and  she  is  tlie  chief  bene- 
ficiarj',  to  date,  of  our  policy  of  Indis- 
criminate military  aid  to  two  hostile 
aeislib'jrs. 

■Tnat  is  why  I  have  said  that  our  cur- 
rent aid  program  is  making  hay  for  the 
CommunLsts.  not  for  the  United  States. 

yet  the  Congress  refuses  to  face  these 
facts.  The  Congress  refuses  to  admit 
that  much  of  the  basis  for  aid  simply  is 
not  supported  by  what  is  really  going  on 
in  tlie  world.  We  prefer  to  live  In  the 
dream  norld  conjured  up  for  us  by  the 
aid  agency,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Take  the  theory  that  military  aid  and 
supporting  assistance  aie  a  substitute 
for  U.S.  soldiers.  No'A'here  have  we  sent 
!!iore  military  aid  and  supporting  assist- 
ance, relative  to  population,  than  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  has  not  replaced 
American  soldiers.  American  soldiers 
jiave  had  to  go  over  to  Vietnam  to  try  to 
retrieve  the  damage  done  by  years  of  in- 
discriminate U.S.  aid  that  did  little  more 
than  line  the  pockets  of  a  few  corrup- 
tionists  in  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment. In  the  case  of  military  aid,  we 
have  sent  our  soldiers  over  theie  to  fight 
against  the  very  same  weapons  we  have 
been  sending  to  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment for  10  years. 

The  same  situation  Is  going  to  prevail 
!n  Thailand.  Thailnnd  Is  never  going  to 
save  Itself  with  American  military  aid 
mi,  budget  support.  If  our  present 
policy  persists,  and  events  continue  un- 
altered on  their  present  couise,  Amer- 
ican sold'ers  are  going  to  have  to  be  sent 
»  Thailand,  too,  to  undo  the  mistakes  of 
o'jT  misguided  aid  policy  in  that  country, 
for  in  Thailand,  too,  we  are  sponsoiing 
corruptionists  and  furnishing  them  with 
the  goods  and  cash  that  is  making  them 
the  ideal  target  for  unrest  and  resent- 
ment among  the  people. 

And  never  will  the  fantasies  of  the 
2!ilitar>-  aid  advocates  be  disproved  more 
completely  than  they  have  been  dis- 
proved in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
the  year  and  a  quarter  that  we  sent  aid 
10  the  junta  lieaded  by  Donald  Reid 
Cabral,  it  totaled  $61  million,  for  one  of 
the  largest  per  capita  aid  programs  any- 
where in  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  it 
■ras  military  aid.  Did  it  stabilize  the 
countrj'?  Did  It  contribute  to  Internal 
security?  Did  it  relieve  American  sol- 
diers of  the  task  of  policing  the  hemi- 
sphere, as  we  police  the  entire  world? 

Not  at  all.  The  heavy  military  pro- 
rram  we  sponsored  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  helped  fan  the  flames  of  resent- 
ment against  the  Junta.  When  the  op- 
portunity presented  itself,  large  num- 
pers  of  the  guns  and  even  the  tanks  we 
had  furnished  the  Dominican  armed 
forces  were  turned  over  to  the  rebels. 
Our  weapons  were  turned  on  the  people 
'hej  were  supposed  to  keep  in  power. 
Md  once  again,  more  than  20.000  Amer- 
can  troops  had  to  be  sent  to  the  country 
»  order  to  retrieve  what  we  believed 
*ere  ."imerican  security  interests.  When 
'hey  got  there,  they  faced  the  very  guns 
»ha  weapons  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
™™«ratlon,    in   their    Ignorance,   had 


furnished  so  freely  to  a  government  that 
should  never  have  had  them. 

It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  more 
than  half  of  what  we  are  currently  fur- 
nishing to  Latin  American  military 
establishments  is  in  the  same  class  with 
that  we  furnished  to  the  DomlnicanJle- 
publlc.  In  many  cases.  It  Is  helping  to 
create  a  militai-y  establishment  that  be- 
comes only  a  target  for  all  those  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  who  seek  far- 
reaching  changes  in  their  economic  con- 
ditions. Only  luck,  not  wisdom,  wiU 
save  the  United  States  from  facing  our 
own  guns  in  Latin  America  many  times 
over,  in  country  after  country. 

That  is  why  I  have  an  amendment 
putting  a  ceiling  of  $52,264,000  on  the 
total  of  military  aid  to  the  hemisphere. 
This  ceiling  applies  to  all  military  pro- 
grams, both  grant  equipment  and  train- 
ing. 

As  chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs,  I  wish  to 
provide  adequate  milltarj'  aid  to  Latin 
American  countries,  in  order  Lo  keep 
down  Communist  coups.  But  tliey  do 
not  need  the  kind  or  extent  of  military 
aid  we  are  sending  to  Latin  America  to 
keep  down  Communist  coups.  They  do 
not  need  tanks,  hra\T  materiel,  or  heavy 
equipment.  They  do  not  need  subma- 
rines, or  jet  fighters,  or  hardware  in  large 
amounts  to  keep  down  Communist  coups. 
Wiiat  that  kind  of  military  aid  does  is 
build  up  military  oligarchies  and  a  mili- 
tary class  throughout  Latin  America. 
That  military  class.  In  country  after 
country.  Is  keeping  down  freedom  and 
playing  directly  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
Communists.  The  military  aid  "5,6  send 
should  be  militai-y  aid  which  is  usable  by 
free  governments.  In  order  to  help  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  their  govemments 
against  potential  Communist  coups. 
Some  of  the  govemments  of  this  hemi- 
sphere should  have  little  or  no  military 
aid  from  us  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  of  S25  million  In 
what  Is  programed  for  hemisphere  grants 
and  training,  as  outlined  In  the  reports 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  could  cite  no  better  endorsement, 
justification,  and  explanation  of  my 
amendment  than  the  paragraphs  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  Representatives 
CONTE  and  RoBisoN,  when  they  said: 

In  a  new  or  reinforced  program  of  selec- 
tivity In  our  assistance  efforts,  we  recommend 
that  one  area  of  emphasis  be  Latin  America. 
The  potential  and  the  need  for  development 
there  have  been  long  overlooked  and  short- 
changed. There  are  pressing  needs  for 
agrarian  and  tax  reform  in  Latin  America. 

And  I  would  say  parenthetically  that 
our  military  aid  is  doing  much  to  thwart 
the  agrarian  and  tax  reform  without 
which  turmoil  in  Latin  America  is  going 
to  get  much  worse — 

We  are  Just  lieglnning  to  see  the  results  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  possible 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  truly  on  the  march  and  we  must  Instire 
that  momentum  is  maintained.  We  can  do 
so  by  more  selective  and  intensified  economic 
assistance  eSorts. 


NEED  FOP.  A  NEW  APPHOACH  TO  MU-rTAKY 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  LATIN  AMEHtXCA 

We  do  not  support  the  continued  high  level 
of  military  assistance  to  Latin  America.  The 
appropriation  request  for  this  funding  cate- 
gory has  systematically  increased  with  each 
passing  ytar  despite  a  materiel  limitation  ot 
$35  million.  We  are  not  co.ivlnccd  that.  In 
e\ery  tostance,  these  funds  arc  applied  only 
toward  the  intended  goal— the  maintenance 
of  tile  Internal  security  of  the  individual 
Latin  Amcrlcfln  countries. 

These  funds  could  well  be  an  enabling 
factor  in  any  Latin  American  country's  build- 
up of  military  capabilities  for  external 
aggression  and  in  many  ox  the  coups  that 
have  talten  pl.ice  In  Latin  America. 

We  recommend  that  early  and  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  a  regional  mili- 
tary defense  organization  for  Latin  America 
similar  to  NATO.  The  value  of  such  a 
regional  organization  would  be  manifold. 
It  would  enable  us  to  eliminate  or  curtail 
the  grants  of  military  osslstcnce  to  individ- 
ual Latin  American  countries.  It  would 
provide  an  Identification  of  interest  and  pur- 
pose, common  to  all  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  for  the  defense  of  Latin  America. 

It  is  essential  that  these  nations  realize 
that  the  Communist  threat  affects  all  Latin 
American  nations,  not  Just  a  few.  While 
these  countries  are.  of  course,  independent 
entitlps.  the  successful  resistance  of  any  one 
country  to  this  threat  may  well  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  combined  efforts  of  all,  singu- 
larly and  forcefully  brought  to  bear  on  the 
common  foe. 

We  have  had  the  lesson  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  lesson  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, and  the  lesson  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Yet  like  the  Bourbons,  the 
American  overseas  aid  programs  forget 
nothing,  and  learn  nothing.  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  learned 
nothing  from  the  experience  with  aid 
of  the  last  2  years.  But  I  think  the 
American  people  are  learning  a  lot.  It 
may  be  that  the  only  history  «e  will  ever 
learn  from  will  be  the  lesson  taught  at 
the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  my  amendment 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  It  Is  a  sound 
amendment.  I  offer  It  because  I  believe 
it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  progress 
of  economic  aid  In  Latin  America.  The 
great  need  for  strengthening  economic 
programs  in  Latin  America  Is  to  reduce 
the  military  aid  program.  I  have  stated 
many  times  In  committee,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  I  would  be  will- 
ing, for  everj'  dollar  we  take  away  from 
military  aid,  to  give  $2  for  econoinlc  aid 
that  would  help  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  in  Latin  America. 

Now,  my  amendment  offers  the  Senate 
the  opportimity  to  reduce  by  $25  million 
the  military  aid  to  Latin  America.  I  am 
satisfied  that  by  so  doing  we  would 
strengthen  the  ability  of  Latin  America 
to  protect  Itself  internally,  country  by 
country,  because  we  would  put  the  cash 
•where  it  belongs,  into  the  kind  of  mili- 
tary aid  necessary  to  meet  threats  of 
Communist  coups. 

ExHiBrr  1 
MrNORiTY  Views 
For  many  years  some  very  basic  reasons 
have  been  presented  to  the  Congress  setting 
forth  the  need  for  redirecting  our  whole  for- 
eign aid  program.  American  taxpayers  In 
growing  numbers  have  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  many  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid 
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proi^Am.  Ir  Is  to  be  hoped  that  u  reshaping 
of  this  program  Boon  will  be  Implemented. 

The  C'jugress  and  the  Amcv.can  people 
hcve  the  rlfht  to  kriow  the  magnitude  of  U.S. 
programs  of  foreign  assistance.  It  might  he 
said  that  foreign  aid  comes  !n  "assorted  sizes 
and  shapes."  This  approprlatlona  bill  calls 
for  over  S3  billion  In  expenditures.  But  for- 
eign aid  13  scattered  throughout  10  bills 
presented  to  the  Congress.  Total  requests  of 
approximately  $7.5  billion  for  foreign  assist- 
ance purposes  have  been  submitted. 

We  believe  that  further  substantial  re- 
ductions can  and  should  be  made  in  the 
present  programing  of  the  1968  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  bill.  We  certainly 
do  not  advocate  the  denial  of  any  necessary 
military  or  economic  assistance  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  which  would  help  hn.";ten  a  Com- 
munist defeat  and  speed  the  return  of  U.S. 
servicemen  from  that  theater  of  w.-ir.  -• 

Howcvfr.  in  view  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  growing  American  commitment 
there.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  review  every  pro- 
gram, both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  either 
postpone  or  eliminate  unnecessary  spending. 

Our  exr^mlnatlon  of  foreign  aid  spending 
requests  for  fiscal  1966  reveals  that  responsi- 
ble cuts  can  be  made  without  endangcclng 
U.S.  foreign  policy  or  its  commltmenta  to 
other  nations.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know,  and  this  report  outlines  In 
considerable  detail   the  following: 

1.  The  magnitude  of  foreign  aid  spending 
lis  not  fully  known  by  the  average  taxpayer. 
Total  requests  for  foreign  assistance  pur- 
poses have  been  submitted  to  Congress  this 
year  amounting  to  over  $71^  billion. 

3.  The  unexpended  balance  (pipeline)  as 
of  June  30.  1965,  Is  estimated  to  be  over 
$10.6  billion. 

3  Our  commercial  trade  balance  with  aid- 
recipient  countries  has  dropped  sharply  since 
1960,  The  Latin  America  commercial  uade 
balance  Is  partirulariy  alarming. 

4.  There  is  a  definite  relationship  between 
the  gold  outflow  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's programs  of  spending  In  foreign 
countries. 

S  We  are  frequently  told  not  to  worry 
about  the  dollars  spent  for  foreign  aid  be- 
cause most  of  them  are  spent  In  this  coun- 
try. Close  e.xamlnatlon  reveals  we  are  talk- 
ing about  only  total  comniodlty  purchases. 
For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1963.  $885  million 
was  spent  on  commodities  out  of  a  total  of 
foreign  grants  and  loans  of  S5-17  billion. 

6.  There  is  too  much  flexibility  given  AID 
in  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  with  a  lock 
of  congressional  control  over  foreign  aid 
projects. 

7.  We  are  squandering  too  much  of  our  na- 
tional resources  In  what  la  vaguely  called  the 

■national  Interest"  without  a  close  examina- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country. 

8.  There  is  strong  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
concern  for  congressional  intent  specifically 
expressed  In  some  instances  In  the  hearings 
and  sometimes  In  the  foreign  aid  law  Itself. 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  ( 1 ) 
energizing  and  encouraging  private  develop- 
ment resources  of  our  own  and  in  the  devel- 
oping countries:  i2)  Initiating  projects  of  a 
grassroots  nature  such  as  feeding  the  hungry 
and  education  programs  in  which  there  are 
assurances  of  reaching  the  mass  of  people. 

MACNtTtTDE    OF    TOBZZaH    *ID    PROGRA3I 

There  is  an  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  average  taxpayer  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  total  foreign  spending  Dur- 
ing the  subconunlttce  meetings  the  Honor- 
able Otto  Passmak.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations,  presented 
charts  and  other  information  which  are 
based  on  the  hearings  held  this  year  by  the 
subcommittee.     This  Information  should  be 


made  known  to  the  Congress  a:id  the  people 
of  tl'.e  country  who  have  the  right  and  are 
entitled  to  know  the  facts  as  presented  by 
the  informational  charts  and  tables  which 
follow. 

The  dollar  figure  most  widely  qtioted  for 
the  cost  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  is 
$3.4  billion.  However,  the  President  is  re- 
questing during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
approximately  $7.5  billion  for  foreign  assist- 
ance purposes.  The  table  below  Indicates  the 
various  foreign  assistance  programs  con- 
tained In  the  President's  amended  January 
budget: 
New   foreign   aid  Junds   requested   in   1965 

1.  Foreign     assistance     re- 

quests,    as     amended 

imutual    security) $3,459,470,000 

2.  Receipts    and    recoveries 

from  previous  credits.         209,  770, 000 

3.  Military    Assistance    Ad- 

visory    Group 78,000,000 

4.  Export-Import  Bank 

(long-term    credits)..         900.000,000 

5.  Public    Law    480     (agri- 

cultural commodities)  .      1,  658,  000,  000 

6.  Inter-American  Develop- 

ment      Bank       (Latin 

America).. 705,880,000 

7.  International      Develop- 

ment Association 

(IDA! 104,000.000 

8.  Peace  Corps 115,000,000 

9.  Contributions  to  interna- 

tional     organizi-tlons.  96,  953,  000 

10.  Permanent    construction 

overseas     (military)..  85.986,000 

11.  Education    (foreign    and 

other    students) 69,200,000 

12.  Ryukyu  Islands 14.733,000 

13.  Migrants  and  refugees..  7,  575,  OOO 

14.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 

sion   (overseas) 5,900.000 

15.  Inter-Ameiican  Highway 

(Latin  America) _  4.000.000 


Total  new  foreign 
aid  requests,  flrst 
6  months  of  1965.     7,  S12.  467,  000 

The  unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30, 
1965.  for  the  above-named  programs  or  ac- 
tivities Is  estimated  to  be  $10,605,738,000. 
This  Is  commonly  referred  to  aa  the  foreign 
aid    "pipeline." 

Complaints  about  the  bottomless  pipeline 
of  unspent  money  and  unobligated  author- 
ity nearly  alwnvs  fall  on  deaf  ears.  How- 
ever, this  report  should  at  least  mention 
the  Congress  has  nppTovcd  virtually  all  of 
the  $7.5  billion  requested  for  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  Indicated  in  the  foregoing  table 
and  thus  approximately  $7  billion  should  be 
added  to  the  $10  6  billion  In  the  pipeline. 

We  want  to  emphasize  that  this  appropri- 
ation bill  does  not  contain  the  funds  for 
Public  Law  480  (nerleulturnl  commodities). 
Si. 7  billion:  mllitarv  assistance  .Hdvipory 
group.  S76  million:  contrlb'.itlons  to  Inter- 
national organlratlons,  897  million:  perma- 
nent construction  overseas  (military).  $86 
minion;  education.  $69  2  million;  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (overseas):  $5  9  million; 
or  Inter-American  Highway,  $4  million 

At  one  point  In  the  hearings  the  conten- 
tion was  made  and  not  challenged  that  53 
International  groups  or  subgroups  are  en- 
gaged in  zome  form  of  activity  which  con- 
tributes  to  our  total  foreign  aid  effort. 

We  are  helping  98  countries  and  4  terri. 
torles  In  fiscal  year  1366,  We  think  the 
American  people  ought  to  Insist  on  a  con- 
tinuing objective  analysis  of  the  so-called 
"harebones"  foreign  assistance  program. 

r.5.    COMMERCIAL    TRADE    BALANCE    WITH    AID- 
RECIPIENT    COUNTRIES 

Annually  the  committee  has  been  told  that 
the  aid  program  helps  develop  markets  for 
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our     exports..   This     year     Secretary    Rim 
testified: 

"There  are  substantial  futiure  markets  it 
the  developing  nations.  As  developmea* 
picks  up  momentum,  the  peoples  of  these 
nations  will  be  able  to  buy  more  from  us 
and  from  other  countries.  The  less  desel. 
oped  countries  are  determined  to  grow— -.^ 
buy  more  and  to  sell  more.  The  Dal-.«i 
States  can  reasonably  expect  to  get  its  fi;,. 
share  of  these  expanding  markets.  lu  addi^ 
tlon.  as  these  economies  grow,  there  wui  be 
an  Increase  In  returns  on  growing  Amertcai 
private  Investment  in  the  less  develope; 
areas.  Thus,  foreign  aid  Is  a  minor  adverj^ 
factor  in  the  current  balance-of-paymenti 
problems:  it  is  a  strong  positive  factor  oso 
the  long  run." 

It  is  Important  that  the  commercial  ttaUe 
balance  be  considered.  Like  a  checking  k. 
count,  the  balance  In  black  is  the  most  iai. 
portant  factor.  It  Is  encouraging  to  maie 
large  deposits  but  If  we  make  larger  with. 
drawals,  the  balance  goes  Into  the  red  am; 
we  are  In  trouble. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  convertec 
data  obtained  during  the  hearings  into  i 
worldwide  graph  and  four  regional  gtapti 
which  portray  our  commercial  trade  balanct 
which  Is  the  net  of  U.S.  exports  (excludloi 
economic  assistance-financed  exports)  acfi 
U.S.  imports. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  extending  iX 
for  many  years — some  of  the  countries  is. 
eluded  In  the  graph  have  been  in  the  pre- 
gram  .'since  the  Marshall  plan  era— 1- 
appear.  If  foreign  aid  open-s  the  way  ;  :  : 
trade,   that   our   commercial    trade    fc  ^li- 
should  be  on  a  rising  trend.     Instead,  ot- 
commercial  trade  balance  Is  on  a  very  sig- 
nificant downward  glide,  as  evidenced  Inlii* 
v.'orldwldo  graph. 

It  Is  clearly  obvious  from  the  flrst  gnpt 
that  our  commercial  trade  balance  with  aid- 
recipient  countries  has  dropped  sharply  slaa 
1960  and,  of  the  four  regional  gnip-'  '" 
oirty~~Br«a  that  seems  to  indicate 
trfnd  is  the  Far  East  (excluding  J.::. 
where  the  commercial  trade  balance  bm  j.- 
creased  from  —$209  million  In  1959  to  rt' 
mlillon  In  1963.  The  Latin  America  comniB- 
clal  trade  balance  Is  alarming  as  our  In- 
ports  from  Latin  America  exceeded  our  es- 
ports  by  $159  million  when  we  started  tht 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  In  1380.  It 
1963  our  Ifhports  from  Latin  America  a- 
ceeded  our  exports  by  $670  million. 

I'URCHASE  OF   U.S.   GOLD  BY    FOREIGN  COtNTSZ^ 
RECEIVING    U.S.    AID 

We  are  concerned  about  the  outflow  :' 
gold.  It  will  be  argued  by  some  that  :: 
has  no  bearing,  but  we  feel  there  has  b«: 
a  definite  relationship  between  the  gold  out- 
flow and'the  Federal  Government's  prosraia 
of  spending  In  foreign  countries — in  tJtUe 
programs  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  foteip 
aid  program  which  Is  now  under  coastder-- 
tion. 

We  are  frequently  told  not  to  worry  sbon' 
the  doUtu-e  spent  for  foreign  aid — that  mV. 
of  them  are  spent  in  this  countrj-.  Fonte." 
Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  said  at  a  Wlii'.< 
House  conference  on  February  18,  1065.  "Tc- 
day  a  full  85  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  ccm- 
mltments  go  for  American  goods  and  ser- 
Ices." 

During  our  hearings  we  received  testimo-' 
that  the  85  percent  applies  only  to  lo'-i 
commodity  purchases^ln  fiscal  year  19^ 
$855  million  was  spent  on  commodities  oi:^ 
of  a  total  of  foreign  grants  and  loans  of  *5^ 
billion.  The  rest  was  spent  for  ovem" 
products,  for  foreign  labor  and  for  the  in- 
most  3.5(X)    personnel    who    were    stations 
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,:rer£ca5  to  administer  aid.  In  1963.  78  per- 
cent of  the  aid  which  was  spent  for  com- 
.■nodltles  was  spent  In  the  United  States,  but 
lor  the  toyrt>  program  of  grants  and  loans 
only  I6  3per«filtt  was  spent  in  this  country. 
la  1964  the  percentage  of  commodity  pur- 
ctiases  m:ide  in  this  country  was  87  percent — 
but  this  was  only  18.5  percent  of  the  total. 
cir  less  than  $1  billion.  The  profit  on  $1 
silllon  in  sales  is  probably  between  $100  and 


$150  million  (10  to  15  percent) — a  high  cost 
to  all  the  taxpayers  In  addition  to  the  harm 
to  the  balance  of  pajrments  for  the  $100  mil- 
lion profit. 

rhe  following  table  is  an  updating  of  the 
one  included  in  the  committee  report  last 
year  and  reflects  the  gold  purchases  of  57 
countries  who  have  received  mllit«ry  and/or 
economic  assistance  during  the  7-year  period, 
1958-64: 


A'<:(  sales  of  U.S.  ijold  lo  foreign  aid  firofiram  reripienlf 

(Is  mUUoM  of  dollari^Negslire  flgurra  rfprcsent  net  laUes  by  the  United  Statra;  positive  flcures  reDrr«ent  net 

purchases]  ' 


Coontry 

loss 

1IIS9 

I860 

1081 

vna 

1003 

lOAt 

1     Total 

ilfi'Ra 

.UIMtina 

Cunitwilti . 

rmneriifiii  ttepuhllc 

Centriil  .Vlrican  Republic       

C*sl''n.          

CM - 

Chile            

[(ffl(fo(W.)poldvUle) _ „ 

Loaa  Rioa - 

LJI"!"-.    - 

DeDififir): ... 

Domiii)c-Aii  Repablio 

■■+67.J' 
-84.2 
-329.4 

""'+«:6' 

"  -irfo" 

1 

4--.^-.- 
-38.6 

■  '-7.5' 

■  '-L3" 

'  j-ii'o" 

""  -JOiO 

-l.I 

-140. 0 

-S.8 

-12.0 

'""-i'o 
"'-ii'o' 

-oab 

-144.  4 
-!l.'i" 

"~a,« 
■-is 

-2.0 

-3i.'6' 

-3.0 
-7.8 

-2i'6' 

"-io.2 

""'+85.0 

-I4i  ,') 

-03.0 

-20.0 

-1.7 

----- 

""-fiio" 

-15.0 
-80.0 
-32.1 

"+i"2 
-l.» 
-.7 

""-.'7 

""-ii 
■"-.« 

"-sii 

-40.1 

""-ia 

+  !.« 

'"-i'o 
"-id's 

-S.0 
-40.'LI 

-228.6 

-15.0 

-17.8 

-368.0 

-756.3 

-24.7 

— 13.B 

-1.9 

-.7 

-7.5 

-.7 

-9.2 

-1.5 

-2  8 

-2.0 

-.8 

-67.0 

-6.8 

-5.6 

-29.5 

Efjs'lor..     -.- 

Eerpt..     



iiii;::::: 

■i-aoi? 

-ti 

-u. 

1  -16.0 

'"-'lilb' 

""-7.5" 

-3.0 

-178.0 

""'-33"8' 
-S.B 
-47.0 

-24,9 
-.4 

-28.8 

-3.2 
-1.2 

■"-iB.'i 

-2.3 
-2.2 

-517.7 
-.7 

innany  (West) 

......... 

-1,820.6 

-.7 

-281.3 

-5.6 

9]  3 

•Igndoras -  "  ..ZII— "ZII 

-2.$ 

-2.8 

'-\i'.V 
+io6.6' 

"'-!.'»" 
-21.0 

■-24.0" 

"-ii' 
"^i'.i 

-iM.2 

■"-2.5 
-305.7 



"'-Ci' 

"-7."6" 

""-2."  6" 
+200.0 

-35.9 
-2«.7 
-'29.8 
-23.4 

-48.8 
1  5 

)riq _ 

^ifto 
"■'-L's' 

brad. ■. 

■"-34S.'8 

"-sai" 

-4.4 

itucjr  Coast- 

"-is7."4' 
-1.8 

-T- 

■fcsao" 

■^J2..V 
-10.0 

-4 

"-iiT 
■-iio' 

-21.0 
-249.4 

~"-Ki 

-16.0 

■■"-ilT 
""-ii3.'7 

-2.1 

—.5 

-fi.1 
-aso.0 

K'jrca „ .... 



-202.7 
-1.6 

-■'■Kijeiiuads 

Xiger .-,.... 

Viz^'i-  ,_ 

PskiM-in                    ,, 

-aa.1 

-.'• 

'"-ii'e 
""-i.'o" 

-W,.  1 
-1.3 
-.S 
-l.I 

-387.0 

""-U'\ 

"""-.'8 
-4.0 

"-i6."« 
"'-i."7' 

-130.6" 
-.4 
-.6 
-1-2.0 
+329.3 
-.8 
-1.0 

-10.8 

"-ii 

"-32,0 
-3.1 

"+i.3" 

+617.7 
— 15 

-03.6 
-.8 
-54.0 
-21.  U 
-625.1 
-.8 
-■HI.  0 

ta:  .    .       .       , 

?o]vi.l,.r —....— .^." 

*iQ'li.\rabiii...    

-fCftii 

•.null:i 
ip»lE 

•mi         _ 

■■"-jao" 
■■■+3i:7' 

-.11.2 
-30.0 
-2.2 
-71.4 
-1.7 
-1.9 
-54S.3 
-6.9 
-1.5 

Mtnn . 

-eao.0 

»-380.0 

-1,545.7 

-.8 

-23.3 

'NpI  solos  or  gold 

—1,890  8       l-rtM  9  1 

-1,583.3 

-827.7 

-38.0 

lo  addition  to  the  purchase  of  $7,013,300,- 
'jOO  of  C  S.  gold  stocks,  14  of  the  above-listed 
^■mntrlM  purchased  an  additional  8769,100,- 
"W  01  our  gold  during  the  first  quarter  of 
calendar  yc.-.r  1905. 

D:--ta  :ijrni6hed  to  the  conamittee  by  the 
^^tiisury  Department  covering  most  of  the 
=  '  mu.i;rics  lUted  In  the  preceding  table  In- 
olcates  that  these  countries  also  Increased 
'-aeir  short-term  dollar  holdings,  official  and 
?"«ic,  from  89.73  billion  on  December  31, 
'S5i.  to  S14.541  billion  on  December  31,  1B64. 
_^  During  the  7.ycar  period  the  57  countries 
'■ned  In  the  foregoing  tabulation  received 
»'<.'134,Qco.O0O  In  military  and 'or  economic 
»is:iitanrp  from  the  United  States.  (In  ad. 
J-^.on  there  were  hidden  benefits,  such  as 
.i.onib:.-  tirlffs  on  beef  Imports,  coffee  agrec- 
aentt.  and  world  sugar  quotas.)  This  leads 
;^  to  conclude  that  our  financial  assistance  to 
;~* '■'^"htrlea  enabled  them  to  accumulate 
■«•  S4.8U  billion  In  short-term  dollar  cred- 


its and  to  purchase  over  $7  billion  of  cmr 

gold. 

MORE    MOKET    AVAILABLE    FOB    ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM    IN    IOCS 

The  committee  recommendation  of  $2,115 
billion  for  economic  aid  for  1968  compared 
with  the  1966  budget  estimate  indicates  a 
cut  of  8174.470,000. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  story.  A  com- 
parison of  the  amount  available  for  the  pro- 
gram,  including  carryover  of  unobligated 
balances,  etc.,  reveals  that  tliere  will  be 
$45,842,000  more  available  for  1966  than  1065. 

There  are  three  large  increa.5es  in  1966  over 
1965:  International  organizations  and  pro. 
trams  category  Is  up  810.4  million:  Alliance 
for  Progress  development  loans  show  an  in- 
crease of  816.5  million  and  the  development 
lending  program,  exclusive  of  the  Latin 
American  area,  will  have  $14  million  more. 


Tlie  following  table  Indicates  the  detail: 
Economic  assistance 
[ill  iliooaands  of  tioilars) 


Total         Total         Com- 
svBilablc,  svailable.  parison— 
1«6S  11166      I    Total 

'available 


Tochiilcal  cooptfratioii 
ati'i  d(!velDpmoat 

eniiits 

AtiK'rican  sc-ltoots  and 

liospitals  abroad 

Survt-ys  of  investment 

opporlunilles 

InttTiiutionsl  organiza- 
tions tinii  programs. . . 
Supportine  assistance. . 
Contingency  fund: 

Uoncrai 

SoutiieastAsia 

Alllaui»  for  i*rof!ress: 
Techulral  coopera* 
tion  and  ilevelop- 

ment  grants 

lievelopnicnl  loans. 
Development  loans...., 
AdDiinzstratlVti  ex- 
penses. All) 

AdmlulstraUve  ex- 
penses. State 

Total,  economic 
assistance... 


2,186 

134,392 
442,468 


95,164 
471,314 
812,556 

57,189 

3,041 


2,326,780   2,372,622 


234,000 
7,000 


144,755 
384,012 


,12,858 
89.000 


84,562 
487,811 
826,617 

57,031 

3,100 


+3,490 

-10,6»« 

-210 

+10,363 
-58,456 

-7,506 
+80,000 


-10,  COS 
+16,497 
+13,961 


+50 


+46,842 


NO-YEAR    FUNDS 

Of  the  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1966  for  economic  aid,  58  percent  are  "no- 
year  appropriations."  in  other  words,  of  the 
administration's  request,  81  3  billion  will  not 
expire  on  June  30,  1966,  if  not  obligated.  In 
fact,  the  $1.3  billion  will  never  expire.  At 
the  request  of  Mr,  Uarnee  E  Shriveh,  the  fol- 
lowing information  was  presented  by  AID ; 

Amount  o]  fiscal  year  I9W  request  tor  eco- 
nomic assistance  (AID)   appropriaiiOTia  to 
be  provided  on  a  no-year  basis 
[In  tliousands) 


Requested 

appFopria- 

tlons 

Percent 
of  total 
economic 

sppropria- 

ttons 

re'iuested 

IJi.-vt-lopmcnt  loans  ...  ._ 
Alliance  for  Prosress loans. 

$780,  Z-W 
496.125 

3.V5 
22.5 

Total 

1,275.376 

68.0 

EMPLOYMENT 

There  are  three  types  of  employees  in  the 
economic  aid  program: 

1.  Direct  hire  employees — the  regular  Fed- 
eral employees,  including  U.S.  nationals  and 
foreign  nationals — the  employees  shown  in 
the  personnel  tables  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  printed  In  the  budget. 

2.  Other  than  direct  hire  employees — U.S. 
nationals,  and  foreign  nationals  who  are  con- 
tract employees  or  employees  borrowed  from 
other  agencie.s  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

3.  Foreign  national  trainees. 

During  the  hetirlngs,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, a  table  was  Inserted  in  the  record  on 
employment  In  both  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  programs. 

Ii  was  astonishing  to  learn  there  were 
33.139  employees  in  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram on  June  30,  1965.  a  net  Increase  of  370 
in  15  months.  Employment  of  U.S.  nationals 
increased  at  the  amazing  rate  of  1,536  In 
those  15  months,  while  employment  o^  for- 
eign nationals  and  foreign  national  ifalnees 
was  cut  1,106. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  there  were 
15,800  regular  direct  hire  employees  on  June 
30,  1965.  That  was  an  increase  of  50  over 
the  January  budget.  To  arrive  at  the  15.600, 
U.S.  nationals  were  cut  only  61 — to  8,719 — 
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below  March  31,  1964.  but  a  mucb  IsTger  cul 
of  745 — to  8,881— was  assigned  to  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

"Other  than  direct  hire"  of  OS.  n.itlonals 
Jumped  to  .T,20a,  an  Increase  of  1.507,  while 
foreign  nationals  for   the   same   period  de- 


creased by  12  people — to  847.  Foreign  na- 
tional trainees  were  cut  in  the  same  period 
by  409  to  11.484. 

Strong  supporters  of  the  aid  program  ar- 
gue that  foreign  national  trainees  are  not 
employees  of  the  United  States  on  a  tech- 


nical basis.  Regardless  of  semantics,  tlin 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  a. 
United  States. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  fromdau 
submitted  by  the  administration  during  ^ 
hearings: 


/'ori'i'n  A.-'fiijftanre  Act  proijrnmj  militnry  nvd  economic. — Sum 

mnry  of  personnel 

- 

Economic 

MI'itiiry 

Mar.  31,  ISM 

Mar.31,  ISSS 

June  30,1965 

Corapm-ison 

Mar.  31, 1961 

Mar.  31,  1965, 

and 
June  30, 1965 

Mar.  SI,  1064,'Mar.  31.  1904, 

and         1         an<l 
Mar.  31, 1065  '  June  30, 1905 

Comparixx 

JJ.B.  naiMals: 

5,780 
3,611 

6.634 

3.»i6 

6,719 

-146 

-fli 

+  1.597 

10,172 
134 

11,153 

100 

+»; 

^        <t\hr-r  tli:iK  Hlr^t^r  |ilnp      ,_.„ ,  ,  , 

1                               I  '  1  -re-        —      

A       Total.  tl.SnotioniUs...                 

10,391 

10,600 

11.927 

+209 

+1.536 

10,306 

11,2.53 

■Hf 

\»  r.  !irn  nattonalK.' 

m    l>rrirl  hire 

M   oth^T  tJmn  (liivcc  Mnj 

Total,  fomifn  nntlnnnlii 

8S9 

8,688 
M7 

8,881 
847 

-938 

-12 

-745 
-12 

6,031 

l,4.-i4 

4,053 

-a- 

iO.4^ 
11,S(M 

9,135 
n,48« 

9,728 
11,484 

— sso 

-409 

-757 
-409 

7,022 
21,319 

6,507 
16,968 

Fofelen  niituinul  trainees 

TotuI: 

IHncttilrc 

Ollwr  tlifin  dlTf ct  hire . 

FuniKn  DutioDul  tralnres...  .       -  . 

-iC 

16,406 
4,470 
11.893 

1,5.322 
4,813 
11,484 

15,600 
6. 055 

-1,084 
-1-343 

-806 

+1,685 

-409 

12,163 
5,165 
21,319 

12.607 
4,153 
16,908 

Total 

32.769 

31,619 

33  139  '              1  iiui 

+370 

38,647 

33.728 

-4,:. 



Total  economic  and  miiitary  employees: 

Mar.  :il,  1914 

.Mar.  31, 106.'. „_i ^ 

Jullfl  30,  1965 


.  71,416 
.  65,347 
.  66,867 


INITIATION  OF  PHnJECTS  NOT 
PRXSENTED  TO  CONGHESS 

Testimony  this  year  again  confirmed  the 
statement  that  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
presented  to  the  Congress  on  an  "illustra- 
tive" basis — that  is,  the  agenry  requests 
furci?  for  a  project  in  one  country  but  may 
spend  the  funds  for  a  different  type  of  pro- 
gram in  another  country. 

For  example.  Chairman  P\ssm*n  asked, 
"Tou  could  actually  testify  for  funds  for  a 
road  in  Palcistan.  and  build  a  brlclc  building 
In  India,  and  still  be  within  the  law.  could 
you  iiof" 

Mr.  Macomber.  assistant  administrator, 
Biircaii  for  Near  East  and  South  .\sla,  an- 
swered. "That  Is  correct." 

Chairman  Passman  asked  a  similar  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  'Vllilam  D.  Rogers,  deputy  U.S. 
coordinator.  Alliance  for  Progress: 

"You  could,  under  the  law,  testify  for  a 
building  and  lo:in  bank  in  Guatemala  and 
build  a  mountain  resort  with  that  money  in 
Brazil  If  it  qucllfled.  could  you  not?" 

Mr.  RocES-^-    Yes.  sir. 

The  flexibility  under  the  authorization  for 
use  of  appropriated  funds  Is  a  primary  fac- 
tor In  the  ability  of  the  administration  to 
initiate  projects  that  have  never  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congreys- — even  on  an  Illustra- 
tive basis.  It  is  our  opinion  that  very  few 
of  these  projects  are  of  such  vital  import.ance 
to  our  national  interest  that  they  must  be 
Initiated  without  having  first  been  presented 
to  the  Congress.  The  following  table  Indi- 
cates the  extent  and  cost  of  the  practice  In 
the  past  3  years: 


1 

'  Prfllecl  Initiation 

Nlimhor  ol 

unJtiftiAed 

projects 

First  year 
cost 

Estimated 

cost  to 
complete 

Fiscal  y«irl<)«3._. 
Flw.ll  ywir  I9«  . 
Fiscal  yejir  1965... 

S2 
no 
S3 

J17. 7.1.3,  OflO 
7.302.000 
14,302.000 

tW.  O0.i.  (100 
21.  967.  000 
44.625.000 

MISDIHECTION 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  mis- 
direction of  the  economic  aid  program. 

One    of    the    Members    nf    the    House    of 

Representatives    received    a    letter    from    a 


young  man  in  the  Peace  Corps  In  Ecuador 
tcllin?  how  the  town  of  Bahla.  a  coastal 
vilioge  of  some  8,000  Inhabitants,  was  an 
excellent  farming  region  until  the  mldflfties 
when  it  w;is  hit  by  a  severe  drought,  and 
since  then  people  had  been  Iravlng  the  area. 
The  rains  returned  last  year  and  the  harvests 
were  nearly  as  abiwdr.nt  as  prior  to  the 
drought. 

US-AID  has  a  project  called  "Aslmow"  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  underde- 
veloped countries  to  help  set  i;p  small  locally 
owned  industries.  Last  year  Bahla  was 
selected  as  the  site  to  be  studied  for  de- 
velopment of  a  email  Industry.  The  natives 
were  very  hopeful  as  the  lo^  n  has  a  com- 
pletely agricultural  economic  base  and  not 
one  Industry.  US-AID  hired  a  university 
staff  to  make  the  study,  but  instead  of  as- 
signing highly  trained  technical  experts,  a 
group  of  undergraduates  was  sent.  The 
natives  were  skeptical  but  accepted  them 
and  raised  S60,000  to  begin  a  corn  products 
Industry  as  was  suggested.  Late  last  fall 
came  word  the  study  was  Incomplete  and 
the  industry  suggested  would  fail   if  tried. 

When  Mr.  Garner  E.  Shriver  read  the  let- 
ter to  AID  Administrator  Be!l  on  May  4.  he 
promised  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  rec- 
ords. An  explanation  had  not  arrived  by 
the  time  the  hearings  went  to  press.  In 
fact  a  reply  was  not  received  until  June  30. 
The  lack  of  available  Information  in  Wash- 
ington, and  slow  transmittal  of  a  reply  from 
the  area  is  a  further  example  of  the  in- 
efficient operation  of  the  program. 

DAIRY  DEV'ELOPMFNT  IN  JAMAICA 

Last  year  the  committee  and  subsequently  ■ 
the  Congress   approved   in   the  Foreign   As- 
sistance   Appropriation    Act    the    Eo-called 
Whitten  proviso  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Of  the  foregoing  amounts  for  economic 
assistance.  8300  million  s!:a!l  be  available 
for  obligation  only  through  the  apportion- 
ment review  and  approval  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  m  the  national  Interest  that  funds 
otherwise  available  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
grams under  this  title  are  Insufficient  to  meet 


the  cost  of  additional  authorized  projects  a 
programs." 

On  June  22.  1963.  the  President  Eigneii : 
determination  in  accordance  v.'ith  the  abcn 
requirement,  releasing  $182  million  for  le 
In  the  Development  Loan  and  Alliance  lor 
Progress  loan  accounts.  Suljsequent  to  tlu; 
date,  using  the  funds  released  by  the  Presl, 
dent  and  other  uncommitted  funds  in  :h! 
loan  accounts — all  of  which  had  been  tiillii 
into  account  when  the  recommendation  (k 
releasing  part  of  the  Whitten  proviso  resHr; 
was  made  to  the  President — the  foUowu: 
loans  were  authorized  prior  to  the  end  of  tti 
fiscal  year: 

[la  thousands  of  dollars] 


Loan  No. 


Nome 


.\moint 


615-11-003.. 
6f«-H-fl25.. 


3S6-n-l44. 
271-11-112. 
27S-U-003. 

2T7-II-061.. 

277-H-fl62. 
277-U-063. 

612-I/-051. 

512-L-050. 

5M-L-001. 

5I3-L-028. 
513-L-027. 
513-L-(KS. 
615-I/-015. 

518-L-026. 

S18-I/-027. 

S19-L-O09., 

532-L-005. 
624-L-Oll . 


Kenya— Potytoclinic  InsHtute. . 
Tiuit^u— Michway  Equipment 

!iii(l  MaintPimnwj. 
India— DiiuvBran     Tilermal 

Power. 
India— Duntapur  Pro'wtl  (ID.. 
Israel— Teleplioiie  Eguipmenl.. 
.Jordan— ilamiya  Junetion- 

Xorthsliovna  Road. 
Turkey—  Demirkoy-A  yancik 

Sawmills. 
Turkey— F.a.s|b[llty  Studies.... 
Turkey— Keban  Hydro  Electric 

Pro'cct.  v 

Bnuii- Sfto  Paulo  njei-trlc. 

Olstrib.  1 

Brazil- Rio  Light  Ellctric. 

Distrth. 
Br.  Quiana— Atkinson  Fleld- 

.MacKenzie  Road. 
Cliile— I.F.I.  Coop.  Dev.  Bank. 
Chile— C.O.R.K.U.  Dev.  Dank. 
Cliile — Fcrtiiixer  Import  Prog... 
Costa  Rica— Rural  Electrlflca- 

tion. 
Ecuador— CO. F.I.E.C.. 

Private  Dev.  Bauk. 
Ecuador— Primary  Education 

Improvement. 
£1  Salvador- Rural  Rood  Coo- 

struction. 
Jamaica— Dairy  Developments 
Nicaragua — Tax  Improvement 

&  Resources  Study. 
3  loans  authorized  but  not  yet 

aimoiiiicfld. 


Total. 


an 
11?' 


AH 
U" 

J5,»i 

«,» 

na 
i» 
I." 

3,M 

in 
l* 
"•5 

!*« 
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One  of  the  Items  listed  above  is  for  $3.8 
nlliion  for  dairy  development  in  Jamaica. 
ffa«  tiiat  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money  in 
^  national  Interest?  These  words  "na- 
uo-ial  interest"  are  greatly  overused.  Any 
iiveaway  could  conceivably  be  argued  to  be 
^  tlje  narlonal  Interest. 

""witnesses  for  the  AID  keep  rettirnlng  to 
•Jie  "national  interest"  theory.  We  are  for 
•jie  national  interest,  too,  but  we  do  not 
ietl  It  is  served  by  squandering  our 
.-esourcc.". 

THe  list  of  weaknesses  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  area  Is  almost  without  end.  Two 
related  defects,  one  of  them  chargeable  to 
Consress  itself,  arc:  1.  The  increasing  will- 
ingness of  the  Congress  to  abdicate  its  re- 
iponstbiuty  to  control  foreign  aid  funds,  and 
1.  Strong  evidence  of  lack  of  concern  for  con- 
gressloiuii  intent  specifically  expressed  in 
.tome  isistances  in  the  hearings  and  somc- 
:jara  in  the  foreign  aid  law  itself,  despite 
occasional  devices  such  as  the  Whitten  pro- 
viso which  placed  S300  million  in  escrow 
uatll  such  time  as  AID  officials  clearly  dem- 
oiatrated  they  had  no  more  money  to  carry 
out  an  authorized  program  of  economic 
assistance. 

JXPOBT  or    PRESIDENTIAL   ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 
r.N  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  FOREIGN  AH) 

n  aid.  unless  it  is  amplified  by  prl- 
.-.Littve,  is  doomed  to  be  a  costly  pal- 
::i:ive  that  will  go  on  Indefinitely.  The 
.'uiidamental  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  idea  of 
.'orelga  aid.  nor  its  execution  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  but  in  the 
vast  gap  between  the  human  and  financial 
resources  actually  going  into  the  developing 
nations  and  the  resources  they  need  to  grow 
It  Ml  acceptable  rate." 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  from  a  sum- 
mary report  released  on  August  26.  1965,  by 
Uie  President  of  the  United  States.  Its 
sathor  Is  Arthur  K.  Watson,  chairman,  IBM 
World  Trade  Corp.,  and  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in 
Foreign  Aid. 

The  undersigned  minority  members  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  subscribe  aub- 
suntlally  to  the  aforesaid  doctrine.  Else- 
where in  the  letter  transmitting  the  53- 
page  report.  Mr.  Watson  says:  "No  matter 
iav  carelully  our  aid  dollars  are  Invested 
and  no  matter  how  wise  and  energetic  AID'S 
personnel  may  be,  there  Is  still  not  enough 
inaney  nor  people  to  accomplish  the  vast 
•-tin  the  United  States  baa  undertaken." 

The  report  goes  on  to  urge  that  our  for- 
eign assistance  efforts  put  Increasing  stress 
oa  energizing  and  encouraging  private  de- 
velopment resources,  our  own  and  those  of 
Uie  developing  countries. 

This  document  might  appear  self-serving 
If  the  advisory  committee  were  comprised 
only  of  persons  engaged  In  international 
conunerce.  But  such  is  not  the  case;  the 
makeup  uf  tlie  committee  shows  educators,  a 
labor  executive,  a  Jurist,  and  a  farm  co-op 
leader. 

There  is  almost  no  certain  place  at  which 
to  iiegin  and  clearly  no  place  whatsoever  to 
end  a  critique  on  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grsitts. 

We  are  told  foreign  aid  Is  a  tool  of  our 
foreign  policy.  That  suits  us  fine,  but  here 
•Jsin  we  feel  AID  management  misses  the 
Oark  too  many  times. 

In  the  matter  of  serving  up  aid  to  coun- 
tries whose  leaders  have  clearly  demonstrated 
•"iniical  feelings  toward  the  United  States, 
"  think  the  Congress  should  insist  in  the 
•"digest  terms  that  such  countries  be  de- 
aled  say  f^nn  of  aid. 

Jhe  American  public  mtist  be  puzzled 
»nea  it  re^ds  about  the  following  exchange 
«tween  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  Mr. 
Mmond  C.  Hutchinson,  Assistant  Admin- 
•sirator.  Bureau  for  Africa,  AID: 

"Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.  We  do  not  like  to  pro- 
^M  aid  to  people  who  »plt  In  our  faces. 
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"Mr.  Passman.  Then  why  do  you  give  it  to 
them? 

"Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  are  circumstances 
in  which  there  is  a  balance  of  U.S.  Interest 
involved." 

Now,  how  often  do  we  have  to  turn  the 
other  cheek? 

In  the  Senate  during  this  year's  debate  on 
Foreign  Assistance,  Senator  Jack  Muxes  re- 
offered  his  amendment  to  withhold  U.S.  for- 
eign eld  from  those  nations  more  than  1  year 
in  arrears  In  their  U.N.  dues  and  assessments, 
reserving  reasonable  exceptions  to  be  made 
by  the  President.  It  was  once  more  opposed 
by  the  administration,  and  consequently  de- 
feated. 

It  Is  difficult  to  place  oneself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  going  against  so  much  "blue  chip" 
testimony  that  any  reduction  in  foreign  aid 
would  damage  the  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  prior  years  such  reductions 
have  been  made  without  impairing  our  Im- 
age. Our  image  may  have  suffered  some  Im- 
pairment nrotmd  the  world  but  not  on  ac- 
count of  a  reduced  foreign  aid  program. 
efticient   management   essential 

Even  so.  we  are  not  talking  so  much  about 
reduction  per  ae  as  efficient  management. 

Three  billion  dollars  or  even  more  in  for- 
eign aid  could  well  be  supportable  if  our 
country  and  our  aims  In  the  world  affairs 
were  getting  that  much  good  out  of  It.  But 
even  one- third  of  that  much  money  would 
be  too  much  If  it  were  being  wasted,  as 
much  of  these  funds  are  at  the  present  time. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  the 
great  infrastructure  flexibility  of  the  AID 
funds,  so  we  won't  belabor  that  again.  But 
the  AID  personnel  should  not  abuse  their 
transferability  privileges  so  flagrantly.  As 
was  said  on  the  House  floor  during  last  year's 
debate  on  this  bill:  'There  is  looseness  In 
control  and  application  of  funds  and  pro- 
grams. Only  after  the  money  is  spent  and 
gone  do  we  learn  of  bungling,  mismanage- 
ment, and  waste."  There  must  be  some  way 
to  provide  tighter  congressional  control  over 
these  programs,  before  the  money  has  been 
wasted  and  the  chance  to  gain  support 
abroad  dissipated. 

The  AID  Administrator  praised  the  quaUty 
of  his  overseas  project  personnel.  We  are 
pleased  he  has  such  a  high  regard  for  them, 
but  has  any  one  of  them  ever  tried  to  Justify 
a  projects  cost/benefit  ratio  to  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees?  If  these  projects 
were  submitted  to  the  same  tests  of  feasibil- 
ity applied  to  similar  projects  constructed 
In  the  United  States,  we'd  have  fewer  roads 
to  nowhere,  dams  that  impound  no  useful 
water,  and  worthless  Irrigation  projects. 
These  projects  could  well  be  the  catalyst 
enabling  other  nations  to  help  themselves. 
much  as  they  serve  that  purpose  in  the 
United  Stales.  But  they  certainly  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  criteria  that  projects 
constructed  within  our  own  borders  must 
meet. 

At  least  two  congressional  committees,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  are  presently  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  the  best  use  of  our  enor- 
mous holdings  of  foreign  currencies  around 
the  world.  We  look  forward  to  their  reports 
with  interest  and  hope  their  studies,  will  re- 
sult In  better  and  more  economical  manage- 
ment of  those  funds,  to  the  end  that  those 
currencies  will  be  expended  In  place  of  dol- 
lars. 

DIBECTION    OF   PROGRAM 

The  foreign  aid  program  neetls  a  major  re- 
vamping, and  the  bulk  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  thoroughly  In  accord  with  this  feel- 
ing. Our  taxpayers  wouW  take  a  far  better 
view  of  the  program  If  they  could  see  that 
the  accomplishments  were  more  favorable  to 
the  people  of  the  recipient  countries.    Cer- 


tainly the  focus  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  upon : 

1.  Responsive  project.^  using  our  abun- 
dance of  food  to  feed  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ples of  the  world  where  starvation  is  all  too 
prevalent,  and 

2.  Initiation  of  educittonal  programs  to 
help  the  people  of  newly  emerging  nations 
to  better  enable  them  to  take  their  place 
In  a  continually  more  complex  civilization. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  much  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  misdirected.  We  have 
given  cash  grants  to  dictators,  and  to  neutral 
and  even  unfriendly  governments,  with  little 
of  the  benefits  reaching  the  people.  Em- 
phasis has  to  be  placed  on  keeping  this  a 
"people  to  people"  program.  By  genuinely 
giving  this  impression  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  a  foreign  aid  program  could  well  be 
the  most  significant  program  for  world  peace 
and  understanding  in  our  entire  Qovernment. 

Everyone  knows  no  one  can  buy  friends.  As 
the  House  minority  report  on  the  1965  for- 
eign assistance  authorization  bill  states. 
"Foreign  aid  has  not  halted  either  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism  or  the  drift  nf  many 
aid  recipient  nations  toward  Communist 
ideologies." 

Witnesses  testified  before  the  committee 
on  the  need  for  separating  the  military  as- 
sistance program  from  the  economic  aid 
program.  We  agree  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  program  to  be  reexamined. 

We  support  the  minority  views  contained 
in  the  committee  report  on  this  bill  ct  last 
year  which  are  as  follows: 

"We  feel  that  as  legislftftors  (1)  we  are  dis- 
interested Judges,  looking  only  at  the  facta 
OS  we  see  them;  (2)  we  are  interested  In  sav- 
ing money  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States:  and  (3)  we  are  Interested  in  further- 
ing the  ptirposes  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  set  forth  in  authorizing  legislation." 

We  also  feel  major  changes  in  Its  direction 
and  application  must  be  made  if  we  are  to 
realize  its  potential. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  question  the  fact 
that  something  is  definitely  defective  In  the 
present  structure  of  a  foreign  aid  program 
which  can  consume  so  much  money  and  yield 
such  minimal  results. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  major  overhauling. 
This  should  well  be  one  of  the  major  dut:es 
of  this  89th  Congress. 

Garneb  E.  Shriver,  Mark  Andrews. 
Prank  T  .  Bow.  Charles  R.  Jonas. 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  E,  A.  Cederberc.  Glen- 
ARD  P.  Lipscomb,  John  J.  Rhodes.  Wil- 
liam E.  Minshall.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
Odin  Lancen.  Ben  Reifel.  Glenn  R. 
Davis,   Joseph   M.    McDade. 

Additional  Views  of  Mr.  Conte  and 
Mr.  Robison 

We.  the  undersigned,  are  committed  to  the 
Idea  and  the  spirit  of  foreign  aid  as  a  vital 
arm  of  our  foreign  policy;  to  it  we  give  our 
full  support  as  we  have  done  consistently 
during  the  years  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  Congress.  One  of  the  under- 
signed. Mr.  Conte.  has  served  7  years  on  this 
important  committee. 

We  are  charged  by  the  American  people 
with  the  responsibility  of  carefully  scruti- 
nizing and  evaluating  the  proposed  program 
and  expenditures  of  our  foreign  assistance 
efforts.  The  discharge  of  that  responsibility 
Is  an  awesome  and  commanding  task,  one  to 
which  we  have  all  devoted  many  hours.  A 
recent  study  of  our  foreign  aid  program  ex- 
pressed it  In  this  way: 

"The  efforts  of  advanced  countries  to  help 
less  developed  nations  toward  economic 
growth  and  political  maturity  will  go  on. 
From  time  to  time,  there  will  be  doubts  and 
misgivings  alDout  the  wisdom  or  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  effort.  Nevertheless,  most 
Americans  understand  very  well  that  the 
effort  should  continue  and  our  political  and 
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economic  Interests  are  best  8erve<l  by  build- 
ing up  the  productive  capabilities  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  the  less  ctevelopeil 
countries.  What  Americans  do  demand,  and 
what  they  are  entitled  to  have,  is  the  a&sur* 
arice  that  ihelr  rpsoiirces  and  support  are 
applied  wlin  inielli^ence.  skill,  and  dedica- 
tion. ) 'Foreign  Aid  Tliruugh  Prlvnto  Initia- 
tive,' Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid,  Agency  tor 
Interna  Llon.Al  DD\.e:!opmt':<t.  Washington. 
D.C..  July  1965.»" 

Any  Judgments  which  are  to  be  made  con- 
cerning; lor'-ign  aasihtince  should  be  made 
with  the  hlotary  and  experience  oi"  our  pro- 
grams firmly  in  mind,  it  is  no  fairer  to  ex- 
pect tho  countries  receiving  our  aid  to  ad- 
vance to  the  level,  that  it  has  taken  this 
country  nearly  two  centuries  to  achieve,  m 
less  than  20  ye;u*s.  than  It  1?  to  say  that  our 
aid  adm^lul.<(trator3  have  failed  in  their  as- 
sii^nments  because  the  Job  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted Mnd  our  ussisuince  eSorts  must  go  on. 

However,  support  for  foreign  assistance 
legislation  must  be  neither  blind  nor  indif- 
ferent. We  do  not  coiuei.d  that  we  have 
reached  the  apogee  or  the  perieee  of  pos.sible 
implementing  proc;r.'ims  Tor  foreign  assist- 
ance. In  these  additional  views,  we  do  not 
intend  to  malign  the  program  or  its  partlcl- 
pant3  in  a  spirit  of  negativism.  We  seek 
only  to  present  our  constructive  criticisms  of 
the  prograQi  and  to  set  forth  our  proposals 
and  endor^emettts  for  what  we  considex 
would  be  the  improvement  of  our  assistance 
efforts. 

S9EEa   FOB  A  RADICAL  aEVISIOH  OP  TH£  FROT.BAM 

Wc  feel  that  It  Is  time  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive reevftluation  of  our  program  of  as- 
sistance, revamping  It  to  meet  tlie  needs  of 
the  developing  countries  in  a  manner  that 
docs  not  merely  duplicate  of  the  past. 

There  Is  something  new  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  this  year — the  increasing  introduc- 
tion of  planned  selectivity.  Today,  we  are 
proposing  aid  to  72  countries,  with  96  per- 
cent of  our  assistance  going  to  31  of  tliese 
countries. 

However,  what  we  need  today  is  not  some- 
tlilng  new  in  the  program  so  much  as  a  new 
progTum.  The  total  impact  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram remains  diluted  and  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  still  spread  ourselves  too 
thm-  We  should  no  longer  attempt  to  do  a 
little  bit  for  everybody  wiihm  a  constrained 
budget,  even  on  the  reduced  scale  of  72 
countries. 

The  80th.  a  Republican  Congress,  acting 
tn  the  wake  of  the  destruction  and  dev.osta- 
tion  of  World  War  II  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  then  Congressman  Christian  Herter 
and  Senator  Arthur  Vaudenberg.  established 
high  standards  for  all  future  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Truman 
doctrine.  The  success  and  the  Indomitable 
spirit  of  these  men  were  reflected  in  the 
progranos  which  they  had  advocated  and  the 
new  hope  for  the  world  which  they  provided. 
In  many  respects,  the  challenge  with  which 
we  are  faced  today  in  our  assistance  efforts 
iB  as  great  as  faced  the  80th  Congress.  We 
must  pick  out  of  the  sea  of  generalizations, 
a  program  of  specialization.  It  will  require 
basic  and  fundamental  changes  in  our  ap- 
proach to  assistance.  In  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  that  program.  What  we  must  main- 
tain is  the  drive  and  spirit  of  the  efforts  of 
those  who  have  preceded  us. 

We  have  witnessed  exciting  successes  In 
our  assistance  effort?  of  the  past,  as  we  have 
also  experienced  disappointing  failures.  In 
retrospect,  we  believe  that  the  tally  sheet  is 
more  than  balanced  in  favor  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made.  We  have  seen  the 
BUbjtantlal  eradication  of  malaria  in  vest 
creos  of  the  world  where  it  had  afBlcted 
g«ieratlon  after  generation:  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  worthwhile  wurk  done  by  the 
Pe-ice  Corps;  we  have  brought  educational 
Institutions  of  all  levels  to  people  who  would 


otherwise  have  been  unable  to  train  as 
technlclun.s  and  develop  professional  skills 
enabling  their  countries  to  go  forward  with 
their  own  self-help  programs.  The  list  couid 
go  on  and  on.  However,  the  mere  duplica- 
tion and  proliferation  of  what  baa  proved 
successful  in  the  past  does  not  inaure  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future. 

At  this  time,  we  do  not  recommend  a 
substantial  reduction  tn  the  efforts  we  are 
making  nor  a  shrinking  away  from  the  task 
which  In  before  us.  We  do  recommend  in- 
creased emphasis  upon  and  the  further  im- 
plementation of  the  program  of  carefully 
planned  selectivity.  By  concenualed  and 
intensive  efforts  in  n  small  number  of  coun- 
tries with  development  potential  and  prom- 
ise, coupled  with  the  will  of  the  people  of 
the  country  to  be  partners  In  the  ass. stance 
efforts,  rather  than  a  part  of  a  giver-getter 
relationship,  we  can  bring  the  country  up 
to  the  level  of  achievement  and  continuing 
progress  that  it  can  Join  with  us  in  aiding 
others.  If  a  sound  and  diversified  economic 
base  can  be  established  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  they,  in  good  time,  will  have  the 
means  to  offer  their  help  to  their  lesser  de- 
veloped neighbors. 

We  will  be  able,  then,  to  build  an  assist- 
ance program  from  a  limited  base  that  will 
ultimately  reach  all  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world.  The  program  will,  at  the  same 
time,  place  even  less  of  a  burden  upon  this 
country  and  will  rely  more  on  regional  iden- 
tification of  interest  and  the  concern  of 
neighboring  nations,  one  for  the  other. 
Other  developed  nations  of  the  free  world 
are  Joining  with  us  now  In  the  fight  against 
hunger,  disease,  and  despair.  During  1903 
conunltments  by  other  free  world  nations 
for  economic  development  increased,  while 
U.S.  commitments  declined  to  tecs  than  half 
the  free  world  total.  The  nations  we  helped 
after  World  War  II  are  now  helping  others. 

We  have  the  basis  for  such  selectivity  in 
this  year's  program.  In  the  development 
loan  program.  74  percent  of  all  the  loans 
will  go  to  only  7  counirles.  These  countries 
are  all  engaged  in  strong,  seU-help  develop- 
ment programs.  Their  pot«ntial  role  in  fu- 
ture development  efforts  should  not  be  lost 
in  the  miasma  of  too  many  programs  and 
too  many  projects.  In  too  many  countries. 

The  new  program  of  selectivity  which  we 
propose  la  one  of  two  degrees.  Firt,i.  we 
must  be  selective  In  the  number  of  countries 
In  which  we  have  an  aid  involvement.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  be  selective  In  the  choice  of 
the  countries  in  order  to  assure  that  those 
countries  in  the  program  have  the  desire  and 
ability  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  aid.  We 
can  spare  no  funds,  especially  in  a  program 
of  a  limited  number  of  countries,  for  the 
support  of  marginal  activities  or  for  costs 
that  ald-recelving  nations  are  able  to  carry 
themselves.  The  helping  hand  that  we  offer 
must  be  grasped  by  the  people  of  the  country 
to  whom  It  is  extended. 

NKED      FOR      INCREASED      EMPHASIS     ON      ASSIST- 
ANCE   TO    LATIN     AMERICA 

In  a  new  or  reinforced  program  of  selec- 
tivity in  our  assistance  efforts,  we  recommend 
that  one  area  of  emphasis  be  Latin  America. 
The  potential  and  the  need  for  do\eIopment 
there  have  been  long  overlooked  and  short- 
changed. There  are  pressing  needs  for 
agrarian  and  tax  reform  In  Latin  America. 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  see  the  results  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  possible 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  truly  on  the  march  and  we  must  insure 
th.1t  momenttim  Is  maint:Uned.  We  can  do 
eo  by  more  selective  and  intenslhed  economic 
assistance  efforts. 

NEED      FOR      A      XEW      APPROACK      TO      ^fTL^rAaT 
ASSISTANCE    FOR    L.\T1X    AMERICA 

We  do  not  support  th?  continued  high  level 
or  military  assistance  to  Latin  America.  The 
appropriation  request  for  this  firadlng  cate- 
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gory  has  ByKtematically  Increased  with  ea>:>- 
passing  year  despite  a  materiel  limit.;, tion  o' 
$55  million.  We  are  not  convinced  tiiai,  ^ 
every  Instance,  these  funds  are  applied  on;! 
toward  the  Intended  goal — the  mHln'enacct 
of  the  Internal  security  of  the  individui 
Lutln  American  countries.  These  fuau 
could  well  be  an  cn&bllng  factor  in  any  Latv 
American  country's  buildup  of  nriiiiup, 
capabUltlep  for  external  aggression  and  it 
many  of  the  coups  that  have  taken  p::ict  it 
Latin  America. 

We  recommend  that  early  and  serio^ij  con. 
sldenitlon  be  given  to  a  regional  military  dj. 
fense  organization  for  Latin  America  simiiir 
to  NATO.  The  value  of  such  a  regional  orp- 
nlrntlon  would  be  manifold.  It  would  en- 
able us  to  eliminate  or  curtail  the  gruit! 
of  military  assistjince  to  Indlvldunl  Uti 
American  csjuntries.  It  would  provide  tt 
identification  of  Interest  and  purpo£e.  ooffi. 
mon  to  all  of  the  Latin  American  counaie 
for  the  defense  of  Latin  America. 

It  Is  essential  that  these  nations  realle 
that  the  Communist  threat  affects  ail  Utlz 
American  nations,  not  Just  a  few,  WtB! 
these  countries  are,  of  course,  indcper.deit 
entitles,  the  .iucces."-ful  resl.'^rance  of  any  ora 
country  to  this  threat  may  well  be  depenaesi 
upon  the  combined  efforts  of  all  singuiirl; 
and  forcefully  brought  to  bear  on  the  com- 
mon foe. 

NEED    FOa  BETTEit    UTILIZ.^TION    OK    ZXCISt 
roREION     Ct  RRENCIES 

We  must  stop  merely  planning  how  to  to 
the  growing  amounts  of  United  States-owoK 
foreign  currencies  In  the  eight  excess  cm- 
rency  countries,  and  start  using  them  Wt 
have  more  than  one  and  a  half  billion  doUii 
worth  of  the^e  currencies.  Within  tiie  pas', 
month,  we  have  seen  the  value  of  tho  exce= 
currencies  which  we  hold  In  YugosUivls  if- 
crease  by  the  devaluation  of  the  dinar 

It  Is-tiot,  howevjr.  only  Inimical  t«  tlie  in- 
terests of  the  Unltflfl  Stfites  to  maintain  Hmk 
holdings  of  excess  currencies.  The  countn« 
where  these  currencies  are  held  crltlciM  tnu 
coimtry  for  these  excees  accumulations  at 
express  concern  that  they  might  be  put  to  i 
USB  seriously  affecting  the  internal  flnancU; 
and  economic  Interests  of  the  particvUi" 
country. 

Proposals  for  the  use  of  these  funds  luw 
been  rejected  for  lack  of  deflnitcness  by  tit 
Congress  and  the  agencies  that  c<.uld  put 
these  funds  to  use  seem  reluctant  to  requwt 
them  as  part  of  their  dollar  ttpproprli-lo:-' 
However,  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  bo-.r:  •:. 
country  and  the  host  countries  th\t  iif<' 
Idle  currencies  be  put  to  work. 

India  Is  one  of  the  eight  excess  curretir 
countries.  As  of  June  30,  1964,  the  Onltrt 
States  had  accumulated  nearly  $980  mUliiK 
worth  of  Indian  rupees  from  Public  Law  480 
sales  proceeds,  from  payments  of  prlodpi 
and  interest  on  past  development  loans  tt 
India,  and  from  Interest  on  U.S. -owned  rup« 
bank  deposits  In  India.  Of  this  amount.  WS: 
million  is  earmarked  for  exclusive  VS-  ii» 
and  8588  million  Is  reserved  for  Indi-i's  uset 
the  form  of  development  loans  and  Brrscti 
The  amount  of  U.S. -use  currency  Is  fxpectet 
to  increase  to  about  S611  million  by  the  eci! 
of  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  amount  being  presently  spent  for  CJS 
uses  In  India  Is  about  $25  million  annusIlT 
It  has  been  estimated  that  at  current  nta 
of  expenditure,  0  3. -owned  rupees  in  IniW 
represent  roughly  a  28-year  supply  of  ft- 
mated  requirements  for  our  general  purpa«* 
in  that  country. 

The  excess  currency  In  India,  as  In  otlie^ 
excess  currency  countries.  Is  not  readily  a"'^" 
aWo  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  servlo* 
nor  is  It  freely  convertible  Into  other  ctI^ 
rencles.  Under  these  circumstances  it  wculC 
be  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  tai 
w^ys  to  put  to  use  some  of  its  rupee  iioMlnw 
We  can  do  so  In  such  a  way  as  to  help  U* 
Indian  economy  and  the  educational  struc- 
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jure.  However,  there  haa  been  no  develop- 
J:.er.t  oE  constructive  programs  to  use  suffl- 
ciestly  these  funds  to  strengthen  the  asslst- 
sflce  efforts  of  this  coimtry  or  to  Implement 
our  foreign  policy. 

We  single  out  India  because  it  Is  the  coun- 
••j  la  which  we  hold  the  largest  amotmt  of 
rS.-owncd  foreign  currencies.  At  the  same 
laie,  it  is  the  coimtry  where  the  greatest 
jjort  has  been  made  by  American  omclals. 
(jnder  Ambiiss-vdor  Chester  Bowies,  to  try  to 
put  thu  Idle  currency  to  work  for  ua.  Those 
eSorts  have  been  of  no  avail  and  signal  the 
Mtd  for  the  action  of  the  committee  and 
Coopess.  Mr.  CoNTe,  together  with  Am- 
bacador  Bowles,  has  proposed  the  ubc  of 
•Jje US, -owned  rupees  to  strengthen  our  ad- 
ministmuve  operations  In  India,  to  est-ibllsh 
1  bBuUonal  educational  foundation,  and  to 
st-taglhen  our  programs  and  activities  with- 
in tbat  country. 

The  programs  of  the  foundation  could  In- 
tlude , 

1  Establishing  scholarships  for  outstand- 
m;  Indian  students. 

:.  Strengthening  selected  Institutions  of 
»;!i!iolPBy,  agriculture,  teacher  training,  and 
multipurpose  high  schools  to  make  scholar- 
-'iijpprot;raros  more  effective. 

3.  Grants  for  improvement  of  textbooks 
ud  other  teaching  material  at  primary  and 
secondary  levels. 

•-,  Additional  support  ito  existing  American 
ustlttjtloiis  m  India  eufh  as  those  at  Hyder- 
siMd  e-nd  Poona- 

5  Promotion  of  Indian  literature,  art, 
mu£lc  and  dance  In  the  form  of  grants  to  the 
-.iitM  n.aional  academies  located  In  New 
Deliil. 

8  Development  of  public  libraries  and 
radent  reading  centers  which  100  Indian 
titles  urgently  need. 

We  could  achieve  similar  purposes  In  all  of 
•Jiese  countries  with  these  Idle  funds,  to  the 
mutuEl  benefit  of  the  excess  currency  couQ- 
t-lra  and  the  American  Image  around  the 
so:!d. 

mm  FOB   I'RIViTB  ENTERPRISE  IN   THE  roXEIGN 
AID  paoGIUM 

We  endorse  "The  Report  of  the  Advl- 
!-<7 Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  For- 
siEaAid." 

lie  g-ip  between  the  resources  that  have 
In  t*ie  past  gone  Into  the  developing  coun- 
ties find  the  resources  that  the  people  of 
•J-i»e  countries  need,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
""■?  di>-.5  not  seem  to  be  enough  money  to 

-  .'i.r  ,:^h   the  task  that  this  country  hiis 

-  C'.'.itrn,  should  not  prompt  our  reslgna- 
von  to  a  futility  of  our  assistance  efforts  nor 
'■aviie  us  to  abandon  them.  It  Is  rather,  a 
till  to  meet  the  challenge  before  us  through 
!5f  enlistment  of  the  private  resources  In 
»hloh  this  Nation  so  plentifully  abounds. 

We  are  a  Nation  built  upon  Individual 
'Jiitiatlve  and  private  enterprise.  We  have, 
"eo,  no  better  spokesmen  for  the  freedom 
s! choice  nnd  the  economic  advantages  of  the 
ipportualtles  afforded  by  a  democratic  so- 
tlety  than  the  very  people  who  have,  as  a 
psrt  of  ruch  a  society,  grown  and  developed 
» the  pnint  where  they  can  now  offer  their 
f^ltance  to  those  eager  to  set  out  on  the 
•sDgroad  for  themselves. 

We  have  seen  the  application  of  private 
initiative  on  a  small  scale  reap  large-ecale 
Setefits  for  the  participants  from  both  this 
lad  the  developing  country  with  the  small 
JU-«-nes.«men's  project  In  Tunisia  which  was 
Jsnced,  in  part,  by  AID.  If  we  are  going  to 
*^P'"^'^e  a  people-to-people  program  In  our 
;.a  efforts,  we  should  encourage  It  on  that 
-?vei. 

We  recommend  concerted  efforts  \f>  enlist 
'^  help  of  private  enterprise  and  private 
™tutlve,  remembering  that  money  alone 
«»1  not  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done.  Cur 
^alversilies,  business  enterprises,  labor 
-i^osis.  nnd  professional  societies  are  a  vast 
-="'  virtually  untapped  reservoir  of  capital, 
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skills,  and  human  resources  that  must  be 
motivated  and  applied  to  assist  the  world's 
developing  countries.  While  the  eventual 
success  or  failure  of  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  may  not  be  determined  by  the 
contributions  made  by  American  private 
Initiative,  wc  are  convinced  that  the  earliest 
possible  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
goal  depends  upon  their  participation. 

NEED    FOR    A    NEW    PERSONNEL    PROGRAM 

There  has  been  very  little  congre-sslonal 
action  tiiken  regarding  the  special  personnel 
problems  encountered  by  AID.  The  admin- 
istrators are  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
an  International  business,  but  find  them- 
selves forced  to  apply  differing  standards 
to  a  single  position  or  person.  The  person- 
nel policy  Is  administered  in  part  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  and  In  part  under  the 
civil  service  system.  This  Involves  a  change 
In  status  for  every  employee  who  is  sent 
from  Washington,  where  he  Is  a  civil  serv- 
ant, to  one  of  the  overseas  posts,  where  he 
assumes  Foreign  Service  Reserve  statuB.  A 
similar  change  operates  In  reverse  for  the 
employee  returning  to  this  country  from 
an  overseas  assignment. 

As  a  result,  it  is  a  difficult  procedure 
merely  to  make  the  changes  essential  to  up- 
grade the  personnel  of  the  Agency  David 
Bell,  the  extremely  capable  and  dedicated 
administrator  for  AID,  declares  the  lack  of 
personnel  authority  specifically  designed  for 
the  Agency  is  the  No.  1  problem  with  which 
he  Is  faced.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  he  Indicated  that  the  contin- 
uation of  the  stopgap  system  has  accounted 
for  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of  people, 
under  the  protective  umbrella  of  civil  serv- 
ice, who  are  not  qualified  to  meet  the  rigor- 
ous requirements  of  the  program  as  It  la 
carried  to  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  today. 

We  recommend  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  personnel  statute  drawn  specifically 
to  meet  the  unique  requirements  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  In  Its 
employee  relations  and  policy. 

CONCLTTSIONS 

Remarks  made  by  one  of  the  undersigned, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  during  the  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation 1  year  ago  on  the  fioor  of  the  House, 
express  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  these,  our 
views,  and  are  as  timely  today  as  when  they 
wc?re  presented.  We  cite  them  In  conclusion 
of  these  views: 

•Every  Member  of  this  House  wants  to 
see  Improvements  made  In  the  foreign  aid 
program.  There  Is  not  a  Member  who  does 
not  have  his  own  Ideas  about  how  this  could 
be  accomplished-  Some  of  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  of  Congress  have  been  put  Into 
effect  and  have  helped  to  Improve  the  pro- 
gram. It  Is  Important  for  Congress  to 
continue  to  suggest  changes  and.  Im- 
provements, I!  anything,  there  la  need  for 
even  greater  congressional  examination  of 
the  strengths  as  well  as  the  weaknesses  of 
foreign  aid.  But  there  are  any  number  of 
ways  In  which  Congress  can  Influence  the 
course  of  foreign  aid  without  casting  doubt 
on  the  concept,  undermining  the  confidence 
In  the  progrnm,  and  creating  a  negative  po- 
litical climate  which  favors  restrictions  and 
reductions  rather  than  healthy,  constnictlve 
criticism  and  support," 

.Silvio  O,  Conte. 

Howard  W.  RobisoM- 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friond  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  in  my  desire  to  hasten 
coasideration  aid  d'sposal  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  as  qiiicklv  a-s  possible,  I  forgot, 
bef.Me  SenatTi's  left  the  Chamber  to  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  1  have  a  gen- 
tleman's  understanding  with  the   ma- 


jority leader  that  he  will  endeavor  to 
assLst  me  in  obt-aining  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  Therefore,  because  i  cooperated 
yesterday  in  agi-eelng  to  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  which  would  limit  de- 
bate today,  I  hope  that  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  linishes  what- 
ever comments  he  is  going  to  make,  he 
will  extend  me-  the  courtesy  of  a  quorum 
call  just  long  enough  t?  pet  suflScient 
Senators  into  the  Chamber  to  ask  for  the 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClkllanJ  has  a  speech  of  20  or 
25  minutes, 

I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MiCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  pending  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill.  It  represents  an 
extravagant  waste  of  American  tax  dol- 
lars in  furtherance  of  misguided  or  con- 
fused policies.  The  American  people  are 
Increasingly  opposed  to  thi.s  vast  pro- 
gram of  waste,  and  1  have  been  opposed 
to  it  since  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
Marshall  plan  era. 

I  think  most  would  agree  that  the  aid 
aiid  assistance  furnished  under  the  Mar- 
shall plan  to  countries  devastated  by  war 
was  a  graphic  demonstration  of  Ameri- 
ca's humanitarian  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly was  In  the  best  tradition  of  our 
concept  of  democracy  in  action.  I  sup- 
ported it.  But  that  program  had  guide- 
lines, definite  Goals,  and  cooperation  by 
the  recipients.  It  sen-ed  a  worthy  pur- 
pose and  was  successful. 

Today,  more  than  SlOO  billion  later, 
we  find  an  aimless  foreign  aid  pro.sram 
floating  about  In  a  sea  of  bewilderment 
that  is  at  odds  with  reaUty.  The  most 
tangible,  realistic  thing  about  the  pro- 
gram is  its  excessive  cost,  while  its  in- 
tangible results  have  been  increased  in- 
volvement with  more  and  more  countries, 
growing  resentment  by  the  recipients  of 
our  aid,  and  deepening  concern  over  the 
direction  in  which  this  drifting  program 
is  taking  the  United  States. 

Since  fiscal  year  1946,  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  an  outpour- 
ing of  American  tax  dollars  at  alarming 
proportions  under  the  guise  of  foreign 
aid.  Some  110  countries  and  territories 
of  the  world  have  been  served  by  it.  To- 
day, anyone  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
demonstrate  any  concrete,  constructive 
results  achieved  during  the  past  few 
years  as  a  consequence  of  this  folly. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period,  the 
public  debt  of  this  Nation  has  risen  by 
almost  S50  billion.  This  means  that  we 
have  been  borrowing  money  to  finance 
this  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Ru.islans  have  .said  that  they  will 
bury  us.  The  only  way  we  will  be  burled 
is  to  bury  ourselves  baihe  simple  expedi- 
ent of  continuing  dfflcit  spending  that 
will  be  followed  by  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic chaos 

The  best  hope  'or  the  free  world  in  the 
long  run  is  a  strong  America — strong 
both  militarily  and  economically.  All 
too  often  we  rely  only  on  our  military 
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might  and  tend  to  forget  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  strong 
economy  and  sound  fiscal  policies.  In 
fact,  it  has  become  fashionable  and 
sophisticated  to  think  only  in  terras  of 
deficit  spending  and  larger  indebtedness. 

Many  feel — and  our  Government  Is 
now  proceeding  on  the  theory — that  in 
relation  to  the  rise  in  the  gross  national 
product,  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
of  S4  or  $5  billion  annually  is  of  no  con- 
sequence; that  this  excessive  spending  is 
a  healthiy  stimulant:  that  large  annual 
deficits  create  no  Infiatlonary  pressures. 

Mr.  Pre.^ident.  with  that  premise.  I  do 
not  agree.  Heavy  habitual  deficit  spend- 
ing cannot  possibly  continue  indefinitely 
without  detrimental  effects.  This,  cou- 
pled with  the  critical  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  and  related  factors,  could 
cause  serious  trouble,  and  I  believe  will 
do  so,  if  not  remedied. 

The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1965  was 
S3.474  billion,  and  our  debt  limit  now 
stands  at  $329  billion.  I  suggest  that 
one  means  of  reducing  the  deficit  of 
$3,474  billion  would  have  been  to  elimi- 
nate the  foreign  aid  program — or  at  least 
a  portion  of  it. 

The  pending  bill  seeks  appropriations 
of  S3. 907  billion  for  foreign  a.sslstance, 
but  the  agriculture  appropriations  re- 
quest Includes  $1,658  billion  for  the  food- 
for-pcace  program,  so  we  are  dealing 
with  total  foreien  aid  expenditures  of 
more  than  $5.5  bUlion. 

According  to  Congressman  Otto  Pass- 
man, chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priation.s  Committee,  there  are  now  some 
22  Federal  ac-encies  dispensing  some  type 
of  aid  in  99  foreign  nations  and  9  terri- 
tories. Moreover,  he  indicates  that  there 
were  unliquidated  foreign  aid  funds,  old 
and  new,  available  for  expenditure  in 
fiscal  year  1965  amounting  to  more  than 
$11  billion.  These  are  fimds  previously 
appropriated  and  which  are  not  yet  ex- 
pended. The  administration  disputes 
this  figure  and  suggests  that  only  some 
$6.3  billion  was  in  the  pipeline  as  of 
June  30.  1965.  But  even  using  this  fig- 
ure and  adding  to  it  the  pending  requests 
for  an  additional  $5.5  billion,  we  find 
that  almost  $12  billion  will  be  available 
for  foreign  aid  expenditure  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  Is  a  very  imposiiig 
reservoir  of  funds  and  we  laavc  no  moral 
right  to  waste  It— to  spend  it  uselessly. 
Surely  this  huge  amount  could  be  re- 
duced by  half,  and  our  inter°sts  would 
still  be  fully  protected  gnd  oiu'  obliga- 
tions couid  be  fully  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  v.as  disappotated  that 
efforts  to  end  the  present  foreign  aid 
program  did  not  prevail  earlier  ttu;  year 
when  v.e  considered  the  authorization 
bill.  The  American  people  have  been 
saddled  with  this  burdensome  program 
long  enough,  and  it  is  regrettable  that 
Congress  failed  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
offered  at  that  time  to  impose  a  dead- 
line on  this  program  and  call  for  a  re- 
examination of  objectives  that  om-  na- 
tional self-interest  dictates  we  should 
pursue  in  this  field. 

We  have  given  repeated  expressions  of 
this  Nation's  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 


but  in  so  doing.  I  wonder  If  we  have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  reason  why  we  took  the 
Ini'.iatlve  in  offering  foreign  aid  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  Was  It  not  then  our 
purpose  to  rebuild  countries  torn  asun- 
der by  war — was  it  not  to  resmrect  suf- 
fering economies — and  was  not  this 
latter  goal  tied  explicitly  to  oiu-  own  self- 
interest  in  promoting  world  markets? 
But  how  Is  the  interest  of  America  sened 
tmder  today's  program?  Surely  Amer- 
ica's welfare  and  future  destiny  are  not 
dependent  upon  our  perpetuating  tliis 
useless  and  fruitless  policy  of  Indiscrimi- 
nate foreign  aid  spending. 

If  this  Nation  has  something  to  con- 
tribute to  mankind — as  I  am  convinced 
that  it  does — then  it  must  surely  be 
something  a  bit  gi-ander  than  mere 
benevolence.  The  greatest  gift  that  this 
country  can  ever  hope  to  offer  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  the  simple  notion  of 
self-government — the  simple  notion  of 
Individual  freedom— and  the  simple 
principles  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
And,  Mr.  President,  these  are  precious 
commodities  that  gold  alone  cannot  buy.' 
Nor  are  they  exportable  in  instant  form. 
For  these  simple  notions  to  take  root  and 
flourish  they  must  fall  on  receptive  soils. 
Therein,  I  think,  lies  the  fault  with  much 
of  our  previous  efforts  with  foreign  aid. 
We  have  sought  to  sow  before  the 
grounds  were  prepared — and  in  many 
instances  before  the  fields  were  even 
cleared.  We  tend  to  forget,  or  overlook, 
that  what  this  great  country  achieved  in 
just  a  few  short  years  has  not  been 
equaled  by  other  countries  boasting  civi- 
lizations extending  back  centuries  before 
-'\merica  was  discovered.  The  significant 
technological  advances  made  in  our 
space  program  ari^  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  able  on  occasion  to 
"leapfrog."  as  it  were,  in  attaining  even 
more  advanced  and  sophisticated  levels. 
But  I  think  we  err  when  we  think  we 
can  apply  this  leapfrogging  technique  to 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world  by 
simply  giving  them  money. 

And  how  will  the  future  historians 
assay  the  role  our  foreign  aid  program 
played  in  the  bitter  struggle  between 
India  and  Pakistan?  Two  neighboring 
nations  have  been  locked  in  combat, 
using  American-supplied  weapons  and 
money  furnished  under  the  guise  of  for- 
eign aid,  testify  to  the  crying  need  for  a 
reappraisal  of  this  program.  At  the  mo- 
ment a  cease-fire  agreement  Is  in  effect, 
but  at  most  It  is  fragile  and  insecure. 

Billions  of  dollars  and  untold  weapons 
of  war  have  been  poured  into  both  coun- 
tries. Almost  $8  billion  in  economic  aid 
alone  has  been  dumped  into  these  coun- 
tries since  World  War  II;  $5.2  bilhon 
for  India  and  $2.6  billion  for  Pakistan. 
And  to  what  end?  Certainly  not  so  that 
they  could  afford  to  fight  like  spoiled 
children.  A  nation  with  the  resources 
of  America  should  exercise  the  greatest 
possible  caution  and  pi-udence  in  any 
program  to  share  its  bounty  with  the 
less  fortunate  countries  of  the  world. 

The  combatants  in  that  struggle  can- 
not afford  the  burdensome  toll  that  war 
exacts.  And  one  wonders  if  that  con- 
flagration would  have  flared  and  spread 
without  the  aid  fui'nished  by  us.  But 
this  much  we  can  foresee,  that  regardless 
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of  the  outcome,  more  raids  will  be  mafe 
on  America's  treasury. 

Americans  seem  increasingly  to  |^ 
geared  to  a  credit-card  way  of  life,  but 
I  seriously  doubt  America's  capacitj-! 
great  as  it  Is— can  long  honor  credit- 
cards  for  all  the  natioris  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  read  of  th; 
waste  and  inefliciency  associated  wi'j- 
the  foreign  aid  program  so  much  over  tfe 
years  that  we  tend  to  accept  it — wast«-! 
as  inevitable.  However,  this  year,  no  las 
authority  than  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  auditing  agency  for  the  Con- 
gress, indicted  the  program  by  saju: 
that  there  is  more  waste  in  the  foreigr. 
aid  agency  than  in  any  other  cuiiia; 
agency  in  the  Government.  Teslifyi.v 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatioc: 
Committee,  the  Comptroller  General,  Jt 
Campbell  said: 

The  old  program  Is  In  a  cla.^  by  Itsell  »itt 
respect  lo  waste. 

And  In  this  instance  he  was  not  it- 
ferring  to  the  shipment  of  TV  sets  fa: 
Jvmgle  villages  with  no  electric  power,  c: 
to  shipment  of  "royal  bee"  sex  rejuveai- 
tor  for  Nationalist  China.  The  Comp- 
troller General  was  speaking  in  terms  o! 
waste  on  a  much  larger  scale.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Comptroller  pointed  out  tha: 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  bureau  handling  the  foretp. 
aid  program,  unnecessarily  spent  almos; 
$4  million  to  finance  goods  produced  i: 
one  aid-receiving  country  tor  shiptnett 
to  other  aid-receiving  coimtries.  ever. 
though  such  purchases  could  have  beei 
made  with  U.S.-ovnied  foreign  ctirrendB 
in  those  countries  rather  than  vrttii 
dollars. 

Also,  some  $7  million  In  Interest  was 
lost  in  the  Republic  of  China  in  a  2-yei.' 
period  because  someone  neglected  to  se: 
an  agreement  whereby  the  Chinese  Got- 
ernment  should  pay  interest  on  the  larK 
holdings  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currenc? 
in  that  country. 

The  Comptroller  reported  that  tts 
Turkish  bituminous  coal  industry  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  inefficient  opera- 
tions despite  U.S.  dollar  and  foreln 
currency  aid  of  at  least  $68  million,  fc 
addition,  about  $18  million  had  been  pro- 
vided to  thi'ee  enterprises  for  the  pro- 
curement and  erection  of  facilitle.— 
grain  storage  facilities,  meatpacktos- 
plants,  and  a  coal-drying  plant — whlei 
were  barely  used,  although  they  had  befr. 
completed  for  2  or  more  years. 

The  assistance  furnished  had  contrib- 
uted little  toward  Improving  operatic:^ 
of  the  enterprises. 

Also,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported that  about  $54  million  in  grant- 
in-aid  assistance  for  development  proj- 
ects in  the  Philippines  had  been  fit- 
nished  which  substantially  exceeds: 
Philippine  capabilities  to  effectively  at- 
sorb,  maintain,  and  utilize  with  the  Un- 
ited country  funds  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  a  result,  the  projects,  Invo!'- 
ing  liighways,  dredges,  piers  and  weliS. 
had  not  achieved  tlie  economic  develop- 
ment benefits  that  could  have  been  ret- 
sonably  expected  had  adequate  levels  »• 
support  been  made  available  by  the  PM' 
Ipplne  Government. 
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Added  to  these  v,'astcful  examples  are. 
,;  course,  the  oft-repeated  Incidents  of 
-.^ndin?  countries  with  equipment  far 
100  sophisticated  for  adaptation  and  use 
bj-  the  recipient,  and  the  many  failures 
•0  get  firm  commitments  from  recipient 
;ountries  whereby  proper  maintenance 
jnd  use  nill  be  made  of  equipment  and/ 
or  facilities  furnished  with  American 
aoilars. 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  to  cite  two  In- 
itances  in  one  country.  There  are 
riliers  in  the  same  country,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  a  thorough  investigation 
were  made  into  this  program  and  could 
be  made  thoroughly,  we  would  Immedi- 
ate'iy  discover  similar  instances. 

In  Iran  a  total  of  $609,000  In  grant 
'mids  have  been  obligated  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  slaughterhouse. 
The  project  was  originated  In  1952,  13 
vears  ago.  and  still  is  not  completed. 

This  unsatisfactory  rate  of  execution 
(ras  the  result  of  several  revisions  of 
project  plans,  delay  in  plans,  engineer- 
n?  services,  and  procurement  of  equip- 
sent. 

I  understand  that  when  it  is  completed 
it  Is  propoiied  to  send  people  to  England 
•j)  train  them  how  to  operate  it.  They 
have  not  reached  that  point,  although 
they  have  had  it  for  13  years. 

■There  are  other  Instances.  I  call  at- 
tention to  one  other  instance. 

A  total  of  S597  million  in  grant  funds 
Tas  obligated  for  a  sawmill  project  In 
I'an.  This  began  In  1952.  Construc- 
tion of  the  sawmill  was  finally  completed 
In  June  of  1962.  A  half  million  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  laid  out  on  the  port 
for  many  years  before  it  was  assembled. 
ail  after  a  series  of  delays.  The  start  of 
;.*;e  full  operation  was  delayed  2  years 
.T.ore  while  the  Government  of  Iran  tried 
M  work  out  problems  of  managing  and 
jperatine  a  sawmill. 

They  finally  came  to  this  country  and 
:.-iduced  an  American  firm  to  enter  into 
i  contract  and  operate  the  mill.  It  did. 
.Americans  went  over  there  and  orga- 
rjzed  It.  or.canized  the  help,  and  made  it 
operate  orofitably. 

Immediately  when  this  was  done,  the 
pvemment  went  down  there  with  its 
oayonets,  and  drove  It  away,  and  the 
awmill  stands  there  today,  operating 
ctie-third  of  the  time. 

This  program  is  shameful  In  the  way 
it  is  administered  and  the  results  ob- 
iJlned  from  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ssit  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
3  minutes  longer  than  the  time  allotted 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
0'.lt  objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 
M--. -MORSE.  I  shall  be  brief .  I  thank 
'■•■e  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  this 
-'Seech.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
^i  Senator  from  Louisiana  tMr.  El- 
f-EXDER)  who  will  be  offering  amendments 
•ater  that  I  shall  support,  are  two  Sena- 
■»ors  who  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
"^I'-h  me  in  my  efforts  of  recent  years  to 
'ean  up  and  reform  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
sram. 

,  No  Senator  has  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Mhate  in  the  past  several  years   and 


denied  what  the  Senator  has  been  point- 
ing out;  namely,  the  devastating  findings 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  United  States. 

Until  the  Senate  is  willing  to  make  a 
finding  of  fact  as  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  never  vote  for  a  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  that  ray  at- 
tention first  came  to  waste  in  the  pro- 
gram when  1  was  heading  an  investi- 
gating committee,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. I  do  not  remember  the  year.  We 
found  that  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
spent  creating  an  irrigation  project  in 
Bolivia. 

When  It  was  finished  there  was  no 
water.  I  do  not  know  what  happened 
to  that  operation.  I  prestmie  the  project 
is  still  there. 

These  problems  are  bad  enough,  but 
they  reflect  primarily  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program.  Another  area 
that  to  me  Is  Intolerable  reflects  pri- 
marily on  the  policy  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  And  that  intolerable  situa- 
tion Is  where  American  property  has  been 
attacked,  burned,  and  destroyed  in  the 
very  coimtries  receiving  our  aid.  In 
Pakistan  just  this  week  a  mob  of  several 
thousand  attacked  our  Embassy  in  Kara- 
chi and  burned  a  USIS  library.  And 
other  anti-American  demonstrations  oc- 
curred In  Lahore  and  Dacca. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  language 
was  added  to  the  authorization  bill 
declaring  it  to  bt  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a.sslstance  under  this  or  any 
other  act  to  any  foreign  country  which 
permits  or  fails  to  take  adequate  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  damage  or  destruc- 
tion by  mob  action  of  U.S.  property  with- 
in such  country  should  be  terminated 
and  should  not  be  resumed  imtll  the 
President  determines  that  appropriate 
measures  have  been  taken  by  such  coim- 
try  to  prevent  a  recurrence  thereof. 

But  I  feel  we  should  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  impose  an  absolute  prohibition 
on  aid  In  such  Instances. 

We  seem  to  have  engendered  a  widely 
held  view  that  this  country  owes  an 
obligation  to  aid  everj'  less  developed 
coimtry  in  the  world  and  we  certainly 
are  not  helping  to  di.spel  this  misconcep- 
tion by  tolerating  continued  abuses  of 
our  personnel  and  property  abroad. 

EarUer  this  year  a  tabulation  of  such 
incidents  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  listed  51  occurrences  of  this  na- 
ture between  July  1962  and  December 
1964.  We  are  all  familiar  with  these  in- 
sufferable abuses.  Mr.  President,  and  yet 
we  continue  to  tolerate  them. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said : 

We  are  prepared  to  live  as  good  neighbors 
wltti  all.  but  we  cannot  he  Indifferent  to  acts 
designed  to  injure  our  Interest,  or  otir 
citizens,  or  our  establishment  abroad.  The 
community  of  nations  requires  mutual  re- 
epect.    We  chall  extend  It — we  shall  expect  It. 

Tlie  reaction?  American  establish- 
ments continued  to  suffer  attacks  around 
the  world  In  the  days  following  this 
statement. 


Consider  the  situation  with  Nasser  of 
Egypt  who  says  we  can  take  our  aid  and 
Jump  in  thtHake,  and  yet  we  give  him 
more.  Or  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  who  says 
he  does  not  need  our  foreign  aid  and  then 
he  confiscates  our  rubber  plantations  and 
libraries.  Each  of  these  coimtries  has 
received  U.S.  aid  amounting  to  nearly  $l 
billion  since  World  War  II. 

And  what  of  France,  a  country  owing  us 
billions  in  v.ar  debts,  while  General  de 
Gaulle  seeks  to  embarrass  the  United 
States  by  makhig  repeated  calls  on  our 
gold  reserves. 

We  provide  no  direct  aid  to  France  now, 
but  It  would  appear  that  the  unprece- 
dented— nearly  $10  billion — we  have  ex- 
tended to  France  over  the  years  since 
1946  has  gone  for  naught  so  far  as  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  gratitude  is  concerned. 
Perhaps  we  should  require  that  France 
repay  her  World  War  I  debts  of  $6.5  bil- 
lion in  gold.  Certainly  this  would  be  in 
keeping  with  De  Gaulle's  principles,  and 
his  peculiar  passion  for  gold. 

Burned  American  libraries  and 
smashed  embassy  windows  stand  as 
stark  reminders  that  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars this  Nation  has  contributed  are  not 
enough  to  buy  friendship.  Indeed,  they 
fm-nish  ample  evidence  that  dollar  di- 
plomacy has  never  and  will  never  prove 
a  successful  substitute  for  establishing 
and  maintaining,  on  the  basis  of  Justice 
and  reciprocal  respect,  effective  interna- 
tional relations. 

This  countrj'- the  wealthiest  Nation 
the  world  has  ever  known — is  still  not 
.so  abundantly  rich  that  It  can  rely  sole- 
ly on  the  dollar  to  promote  and  protect 
our  interests  and  position  abroad. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  deleterious  impact 
that  the  continuing  foreign  aid  program 
has  on  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Members  arc  well  aware  of  this  situ- 
ation, and  will  recall  that  only  a  short 
time  ago  Congress  was  asked  to  enact 
the  gold  cover  bUl  in  order  to  afford  time 
for  the  administration  to  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  continuing  U.S.  balance-of- 
paj-ments  deficit.  I  have  long  been  a 
critic  of  policies  which  contributed 
greatly  to  the  predicament  this  deficit 
has  presented,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  foreign  aid.  However,  I  supported 
the  gold  cover  legislation  on  the  basis 
of  the  President's  assurances  of  taking 
afBrmative  action  to  reduce  and  elimi- 
nate this  deficit  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  that 
measure. 

The  result  today  Is  not  altogether  re- 
assuring in  that  regard,  Mx.  President.  I 
realize  that  it  is  perhaps  still  loo  early 
to  expect  any  significant  or  sustained  re- 
versal of  the  trend  that  gave  rise  to  this 
problem,  but  it  is  a  .serious  matter  and 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  conse- 
quences it  may  bring.  The  United 
States  has  had  14  balance-of-pa>'ments 
deficits  in  the  past  15  years,  totaling  $35 
billion  and  we  cannot  afford  to  relax  our 
efforts  to  arrest  and  reverse  this  trend. 

And  I  think  it  Is  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  foreign  aid  wiTl  continue  to  ad- 
versely affect  our  balance-of-payments 
position. 

In  this  connection  we  might  do  well 
to  heed  the  warnings  recently  issued  by 
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Federal  Reserve  Chairman  William  McC. 
Martin  on  the  similarities  of  tiie  condi- 
tions today  with  those  of  the  1920  era. 
At  that  time,  just  as  now.  he  said.  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  both  in 
balance-of-payments  difHcultlcs  and 
France  decided  to  convert  its  payments' 
surpius  into  yoM. 

Wc  need  to  bear  this  in  mind  as  we 
consider  ihc  pcndint!  foreign  aid  bill, 
Mr,  President.  And  we  need  improve- 
ment in  the  clarity  and  meaiilngfulness 
of  our  policies  to  the  end  that  confusion 
will  be  eliminated  and  misunderstand- 
ings will  be  avoided.  We  should  en- 
deavor to  provide  a  more  positive  lead- 
ership, definiu'-;  our  purpose  and  objec- 
tives in  language  that  will  hardly  per- 
mit misinterpretation  and  in  terms  ttiat 
neither  friend  nor  foe  should  misunder- 
stand. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  shut  off 
any  further  assistance  this  vei7  minute 
we  would  still  find  the  foreign  aid  pipe- 
line clogged  with  many  unspent  billions 
of  American  dollars.  I  think  that  it  Is 
time  to  turn  off  the  spigot  and  clear 
the  pipeline,  and  then  chart  a  clear 
course  before  we  dare  set  sail  again  on 
the  expensive  expanse  o?  the  foreign  aid 
sea. 

Let  us  not  pave  the  road  to  economic 
chaos  with  ill-conceived  programs  con- 
trived and  peddled  aboard  with  the  zeal 
of  a  missionary.  If  we  are  to  remain  in 
this  foreign  aid  business — and  this  now 
seems  as  certain  as  death  and  taxes — 
then  let  us  be  a  bit  more  hardheaded 
in  our  transactions  and  promote  the 
formula  that  made  America  great — a 
formula  of  self-help,  self-reliance,  and 
self-interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  lime  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFI'^ICER.  The 
Senator  Irom  Rhode  Island  has  8  minutes 
rem.iiiiini;  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE  1  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  the  time  far  the  quorum 
call  to  be  charged  to  the  time  allotted  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  mil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oi'der  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  opposed  to 
this  amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  not  to  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Ml-.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scindcd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.    PASTORE     Mr.    President,    the 

pending  amendments  would  provide  for 


a  cut  of  $25  million  under  the  militaiT 
assistance  program.  While  tills  amount 
may  be  considered  small  with  reference 
to  the  SI. 17  billion  for  the  entire  mlUtaiy 
assistance  program  for  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  \\  hlcU  we  are  commuted,  the 
$23  million  is  one-third  of  the  eiuire 
military  ascistance  program  for  Latin 
America. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  the 
military  assistance  program  for  one  par- 
ticular region,  Latin  America,  by  more 
than  30  percent.  It  would  be  a  drastic, 
dangerous,  and  tragic  cut.  I  liope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
MorsEl.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Brewster  I,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  GoREl,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  McIntyreI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  1, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McC.iRTHYl,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  MoNDALEl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkm.\n]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KENNEDY]  would  Vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab- 
.lent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr  Cur- 
tis i,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pea.rsonI.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  Simpson!  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott!  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  BennettI  would  vote 
■■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr.  Curtis!  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pemisylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  witli  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


(No.  268  Leg.) 

VEAS — 41 

Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bible 
Boggs 

Burdlck 
B>rd.  Va, 
Church 
ClarVc 

Coopor 
Cotto'.i 
Diritsen 
Dougiaa 

Eaatlaod 

EUcnder 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fan:; 

Fulbright 

Gruenlng 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idoh.) 


Alkcn 

Allou 

Bftsa 

Byrci,  W.  Va. 

Ciuinoa 

CarlfiOQ 

Cade 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 


McClellau 

MrOovurn 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murph>* 

Nflijon 

Neuberger 

fell 

Proxmire 

NATS— 43 

H-:uiia 

Inouy.:- 

Jackson 

.lavlta 

Kucbel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Maornusoa 

McGce 

McNamara 

Metcair 

MUler 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Robertson 
Russti;:,  oa. 
Symlr.i  ton 

Tyain„4 
WmiMn-i.NJ 
W.UiaiQs  Del 
Youni;.  N  Diit 
Youne.  Ohio 


Mot  5 
Muskle 

i'.Tsr  0*-. 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlb.LOl: 

Riis.«ell.  B.C. 

Saltonstall 

SmatML-rs 

Smith 

StennU 

■rhiumond 

Yar  borough 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Scott 
Slmp.^ou 
Sparkm:sn 
Tower 


Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Lraueche 

McCarthy 

Mclntyre 

Moudalo 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Curtis 

Gore 

Kennedy.  Mass.  Pearson 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  1  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  tiie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  «as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  .wnd  lo 
the  desk  another  amendment  and  aslc 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  25.  strike  out  the  Bgun 
■■»l.l70.(X)0.0OO"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereol 
the  following;  "and  provided  further  thai 
mlUthry  assutnnce  to  India.  Paki.st  in.  Creect. 
and  Turkey  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  eicetd 
rtfty  percent  of  the  cost  of  equipment  ate 
training  which  those  countries  received  trtm 
the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  yew 
Sl.OOO.OOO.OOO." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  adc  fo: 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posed amendment  does  two  things. 

First.  It  specifies  that  military  assist- 
ance to  the  named  countries  of  India. 
Pakistan.  Greece,  and  Turkey  shall  )» 
reduced  by  50  percent  from  the  amount! 
those  countiles  received  in  the  last  fiscai 
year. 

Second.  The  amendment  reduces  the 
military  assistance  appropriation  by 
roughly  the  amount  that  would  be  saved 
If  those  specific  programs  were  rach  re- 
duced by  50  percent,  namely.  $170  mil- 
lion. It  leaves  still  an  appropriation  Oi' 
SI  billion — far  too  much. 

I  pick  out  these  countries  because  thej 
have  used  military  equipment  and  train- 
ing supplied  by  the  United  States  to 
military  action  against  each  other.  I 
picked  out  these  countries  as  a  warniK 
to  others  who  might  do  the  same  thins 
I  picked  out  these  countries  as  an  ex- 
ample to  our  military  leaders  of  tix 
criticism  of  this  body  of  the  indi.scriini- 
nate  arming  of  any  nation  that  will  ac- 
cept our  military  equipment  and  to  U7 
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■j>  show  how  III  advised  and  irresponsible 
cave  been  our  actions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  learned  during 
;|if  last  few  weeks  that  U.S.  military 
assistance  has  been  spread  too  far.  too 
iclde,  and  too  thick.  It  has  been  spread 
JO  widely  that  there  are  few  border 
jHrmisiies  in  which  the  participants  are 
not  shootinK  U.S.  manufactured  military 
hardware  at  each  other,  guided  by  the 
irainiri'^  we  have  given  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  wager  that  dur- 
:nr  recent  hostilities  between  India  and 
paitistiin  that  American  military  advi- 
sers were  not  far  behind  the  front  on 
53th  sices. 

What  have  we  come  to? 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
munitions  makers  which  the  former 
Senator  Gerald  Nye  exposed  years  ago 
xlllsecm  like  a  group  of  lily-white,  small 
tolnessmcn. 

Today  the  munitions  makers,  the  mu- 
nltloas  distributors,  and  the  military 
;:ainers  are  employees  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  calls  for  a  specific  limitation  on 
military  assistance  to  named  countries — 
counuies  which  have  shown  that  they  do 
not  take  seriously  the  admonitions  of 
our  military  agreements  that  this  equip- 
ment is  not  to  be  used  against  nations 
.'rtendly  to  the  United  States. 

I  predict  that  without  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  it  will  be  only  a  mattei-  of 
days  until  fresii  military  supplies  from 
t;ie  Uiiitcd  States,  in  full  replacement  of 
tlielr  losses,  will  be  on  the  high  seas  on 
the  way  to  both  India  and  Pakistan. 
After  all,  if  we  do  not  send  new  tanks 
to  the  Paki.stani,  their  military  men  will 
r^t  have  equipment  to  keep  them  oc- 
cupied. If  we  do  not  send  additional 
aislstance  to  India,  the  men  in  its  armed 
forces  may  have  to  use  wooden  guns. 
CTuld  not  that  be  awful? 

What  a  tragic  situation  to  which  we 
iiave  come.  We  will  soon  be  the  most 
.••.ated  Nation  in  the  world  if  we  con- 
tinue to  give  free  reign  to  our  military 
adviaei-s  who  can  only  advise  that  these 
new  underdeveloped  nations  receive 
more  and  more  military  assistance. 

Let  me  Elate  parenthetically  that  one 
of  the  great  purposes  of  my  amendment 
TOuld  be  to  start  turning  the  trend  of 
Uie  military  economy  in  this  country 
lack  to  a  free  economy.  For  every  Amer- 
ican today  is  living,  not  imder  a  free 
tconomy,  but  under  a  defense  economy. 
If  we  stop  the  subsidy  to  every  Amer- 
ican businessman  who  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly is  the  beneficiary  of  the  terrific 
dcftnse  economy  that  has  been  built  up, 
'n  no  small  measure  as  the  result  of  our 
military  aid  program,  we  shall  have  some 
stiall  chance  of  i  etuming  to  a  free  econ- 
omy. We  shall  also  have  some  chance  of 
changing  the  trend  of  our  Government 
■ram  a  government  in  which  tlie  military 
J^moie  rapidly  coming  into  power  and 
'..e  civilian  powers  are  rapidly  going  out 
3f  control. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  face 
W  to  this  problem  of  retuming  to  a  free 
^nomy  unless  we  are  willing  to  come  to 
?"Ps  with  the  type  of  amendment  that  I 
»n»  advancing. 
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I  noted  in  the  press  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  Psdtistani  armed  forces  had  made 
limited  use  of  napalm  in  their  attacks  on 
the  Indian  forces.  I  wonder  where  they 
learned  of  that  civilized  war-making 
dence.  I  wonder  where  they  obtained 
their  napalm.  I  wonder  who  taught 
them  their  techniques. 

We  talk  about  being  a  moral  nation, 
but  much  of  the  world  knows  that  wc 
fall  far  short  of  practicing  our  alleged 
moral  principles.  Millions  of  people 
know  tlie  chasm,  the  abyss,  the  great 
difference  between  the  religious  pro- 
fesslngs  of  Americans  and  tlie  practices 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  know  that  I  must  expect  to  be  at- 
tacked— as  I  am  in  certain  places — be- 
cause I  hold  fast  to  my  upbringing, 
because  I  believe  that  the  religious  prin- 
ciples 1  was  taught  should  be  lived  up  .  .< 
not  only  by  individuals,  but  also  by  gov- 
ernments. For  a  people,  in  the  long  run. 
will  be  no  more  moral  than  the  moral 
principles  they  are  willing  to  insist  shall 
constitute  the  practices  of  their  govern- 
ment. I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  a 
great  many  facets  of  the  military  aid 
progi-am  with  religious  teachings. 

If  the  United  States  is  not  willing  to  be 
the  nation  to  begin  to  hold  back  on  mili- 
tary jjhipments  to  the.se  new  nations,  no 
one  will  take  the  lead.  Of  that  we  can 
be  sure. 

I  predict  that  if  Congress  does  not  take 
the  lead  m  stopping  this  nefarious  traffic, 
it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  we 
shall  find  fiei-y  outbreaks  all  over 
Africa — the  spear  having  been  replaced 
by  the  machlnegun,  msmufactured  in 
the  United  States;  the  arrow  having  been 
replaced  by  the  rocket,  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  And  wc  call  ourselves 
ci\'ilized. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted  and  that  we  shall  have  the  au- 
dacity to  begin  to  put  a  stop  to  this. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  India  and  Pakistan,  Turkey 
and  Greece,  that  no  one  in  Congress 
would  be  more  willing  than  I  to  vote  for 
economic  aid  for  them  on  a  project-to- 
project  basis,  on  a  sound  busmess  loan 
basis  which  would  help  to  prepare  the 
seed  beds  of  economic  freedom  in  their 
coimtries,  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
masses  of  their  people  to  be  economically 
free,  and  to  have  their  standards  of  Uv- 
ing  raised. 

There  will  be  no  real  political  freedom 
assured  for  future  generations  in  those 
countries  until  we  do  a  better  job  of  pre- 
paring the  seed  beds  of  economic  free- 
dom in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world,  out  of  which,  interestingly 
enough,  political  freedom  will  always 
take  root  and  grow. 

We  shall  never  lead  mankind  to  peace 
through  military  aid. 

Our  militarj-  aid  has  reached  outra- 
geous proportion.^.  It  Is  the  greatest  aid 
to  the  Communists  because  it  stirs  up 
hatred  and  resentment  against  the 
United  States  around  the  world,  not  only 
in  the  countries  which  receive  the  aid.  but 
also  among  millions  of  people  who  form 
public  opinion  in  coimtries  that  do  not 
need  military  aid. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  Ideals  and  con- 
victions can  be  better  expressed  than  to 


repeat  what  I  have  said  in  meetings  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  on 
the  Senate  floor:  That  if  we  really  wish 
to  be  a  great  flaming  torch,  lighting  the 
way  to  freedom  and  peace,  we  will  export 
not  military  aid.  but  bread,  by  way  of 
economic  freedom  to  millions  of  people  in 
the  world  who  are  hungry  for  economic 
freedom  but  can  only  be  annilulaled  by 
American  military  aid. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  4  or  5  minutes,  and  then  I  will 
be  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  and  liave  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
•ment.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  an  aggressive  monster;  nor  do  I 
believe  for  one  moment  that  the  United 
States  Is  leading  the  parade  in  trafficking 
in  armaments  in  order  to  cause  aggres- 
sion in  the  world,  and  in  order  to  add  to 
the  strife  which  already  exists  in  the 
world.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  are  an 
uncivilized  government  because  wc  give 
military  aid  to  those  who  are  trymg  to 
resist  the  bullying  monster  of  commu- 
nism trj'ing  to  stay  free. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  adopts  this 
amendment  today,  it  will  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  destroying  NATO. 
NATO  is  In  sorry  enough  condition  al- 
ready, with  the  attitude  of  General  de 
Gaulle.  If  we  stop  military  aid  to  Tur- 
key and  Greece,  whose  peoples  live  direct- 
ly under  Russia  and  near  China,  we  shall 
see  the  whole  of  the  NATO  complex  dis- 
solve and  die. 

America  will  then  have  to  stand  alone. 
We  have  not  been  giving  military  aid  to> 
Pakistan  and  India,  as  I  understand, 
since  last  April. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  give  any 
fiu-ther  military  aid  if  it  does  not  serve 
the  security  of  tliis  country  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  But.  do  not  forget. 
Pakistan  is  still  a  member  of  SEATO 
and  CENTO.  To  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  pending  today, 
we  would  break  SEATO  and  CENTO  as 
well.  America  would  once  more  stand 
alone  against  the  new  bully.  Red  China, 
which  has  already  successfully  set  oft  two 
explosions  of  a  nuclear  device. 

I  realize  that  there  are  troubles  in 
the  world,  but  they  are  not  of  our  mak- 
ing. The  Kashmir  problem  is  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  We  cannot  solve  it  over- 
night. We  are  not  happy  about  the  con- 
flict between  Greece  and  Turkey  over 
Cyprus.  We  have  intervened  as  i)est  we 
could  to  try  to  bring  the  strife  to  a  halt. 
We  are  not  a  party  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Kashmir.  That  is  a  religious 
problem,  a  conflict  of  the  ages.  Yet  we 
realize  that  we  are  caught  in  the  para- 
dox of  our  time.  We  are  posed  between 
perils. 

Today,  we  are  being  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  have  to  judge  between  two 
evils.  The  only  reason  why  we  sit  on 
the  court  of  judgment,  as  I  said  before,  is 
that  we  wear  the  mantle  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

Docs  anyone  believe  that  the  man  in 
the  White  House  loves  America  less  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Does  anyone  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  loves  peace  more  than  does 
President  Johnson  or  did  President  Ken- 
nedy? 
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Let  us  face  the  facts  of  life,  as  they 
are. 

There  are  many  problems  In  the  world 
that  will  take  many  long  years  to  solve. 
Some  of  them  may  be  insoluble  in  our 
lifetime.  I  am  not  happy  about  Kash- 
mir. I  am  not  happy  about  Cyprus;  but. 
if  we  adopt  the  pending  amendment,  we 
will  tear  the  free  world  apart  in  one 
stroke. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  mete  out  that  kind  of  judg- 
ment today. 

Therefore,  the  pendin?  amendment  is 
a  crucial  one.  and  involves  a  irreat  deal 
of  drama  and  evokes  much  emotion. 

There  is  the  repeated  question.  Why 
should  we  help  other  nations  which  are 
fishtins!  one  another?  The  answer  Is 
obvious.  But  look  at  the  panorama  of 
the  world.  Look  at  what  has  brought  us 
to  this  point.  Consider  where  we  stand. 
Look  at  what  we  have  to  maintain  and 
protect.  We  try  to  close  the  door  to  en- 
croachment by  the  Soviets  and  by  Red 
China.  Do  not  give  the  key  to  the  door 
to  the  Kremlin  today.  Do  not  slve  the 
key  to  the  door  to  Peipine  today. 
Khrushchev  said  at  one  time,  "N.^TO 
is  the  bone  in  my  throat."  And  today 
the  Senate  will  remove  that  bone  from 
the  throat  of  the  Kremlin  if  it  votes  the 
amendment.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  J.'\\nTS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  does  that,  will  he  yield  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Pre.'sident.  I  am 
chainnan  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
which  was  created  to  encourage  closer 
economic  cooperation  between  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Notwithstandinc  the  ten- 
sions and  strains  between  those  two 
countries  and  what  Is  goine  on  at  this 
time,  I  believe  we  shall  rcaliw  useful  re- 
.cults  from  that  project.  In  spile  of  the 
present  Greek  Government  crisis.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  trouble  will  be  settled. 
There  is  also  hope  of  settling  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

In  connection  with  this  project  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  travel  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  to  meet  the 
leaders  of  the  parties  of  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  opposition. 

I  shall  vote  asralnst  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  notwithstand- 
ing that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection  for  him.  and  with  whom  I  am 
often  alined,  because  I  believe  it  would 
be  exactly  the  wrong  way  to  deal  with 
the  sensibilities  of  these  countries  and 
the  determination  by  both  the  party  of 
the  Government  and  the  opposition 
party  to  stay,  by  and  large,  within  the 
context  of  the  free  world,  indeed,  of  the 
Western  World. 

It  would  be  an  unnecessary  affront  to 
these  countries  for  the  United  States  to 
spank  them  as  though  they  were  little 
boys  quarreling  with  each  other.  Adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  like  this  would  say 
that  we  regard  their  nations  not  as 
adults,  but  as  adolescents.  We  must 
regarti  them  as  adults.     Therefore.  In 


the  exercise  of  the  subleties  and  deli- 
cacies of  foreign  policy,  that  decision 
should  be  left  with  the  Pre.sident.  I 
would  say  that  whether  the  President 
were  a  member  of  my  party  or  that  of  the 
opposition  party,  as  he  is  at  tl^iis  time. 

Just  as  students  rioted  in  Karachi 
against  the  USIS  building  because  they 
instinctively  felt  that  the  United  States 
was  an  influence  in  the  balance  of  the 
UJJ.,  I  think  we  should  instinctively  feel 
that  the  U.N.  has  had  a  great  victory. 
Let  us  not  jeopardize  it,  the  day  after  it 
has  had  such  a  victory,  this  country  be- 
ing the  United  Nations'  greatest  sup- 
porter, by  spanking  some  of  its  par- 
ticipants. Perhaps  they  should  be 
spanked,  but  it  would  be  unwise  for  us 
to  do  it. 

Therefore,  I  hope,  in  the  Interest  of 
tlte  United  States,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

I  would  not  have  stood  and  made  this 
statement,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I 
had  this  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and 
Turki.^h  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
intended  to  make  a  further  statement, 
but  after  hearing  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  would  not  want  some  student 
in  the  years  ahead  wondering  why  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  remained  si- 
lent after  hearing  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  chain  of  non  sequiturs  raised  by  the 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York.  So  I  will  make  a  rebuttal  state- 
ment. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  talked  about  SEATO  and  CENTO, 
to  the  effect  that  we  would  be  undercut- 
ting our  allies  under  those  two  pacts. 
What  allies?  How  does  one  judge  an 
ally?  He  judges  an  ally  by  whether  or 
not  an  ally  stands  with  him.  Where 
have  Pakistan  and  India  been  in  regard 
to  the  crisis  In  southeast  Asia?  Outside, 
looking  in. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan, 
standing  in  Washington.  DC.  before  the 
Washinston  Press  Club  some  months 
ago.  when  asked  whether  they  '.vere  going 
to  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  Vietnam,  at 
first  made  the  categorical  answer  "Ncf" 
Then  he  proceeded  to  say:  ^ 

It  is  a  tj.S.  problem,  not  a  Falclstant  prob- 
lem.   Our  problem  Is  with  India. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty  has  been  nausht  but  a»worthless 
paper  to  the  United  States  from  the  very 
time  it  was  signed.  What  most  people  do 
not  know  is  not  contained  in  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  but  controlling  the  administra- 
tion of  the  SEATO  Treaty  is  a  protocol 
side  agreement  entered  into  whereby  the 
parties  agreed  that,  unless  they  were 
unanimous  in  a  program  calling  for  ad- 
ministration under  SEATO,  no  country 
was  obligated. 

I  have  said  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate many  times  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
SEATO  'Treaty  was  an  e.xercise  in  decep- 
tion, and  it  has  deceived  the  American 
people  as  to  what  it  really  can  accom- 
plish. 

India  is  not  a  treaty  ally  at  all,  so 
nothing  said  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  about  treaty  allies  applies  to  In- 
dia. 
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CENTO  likewise  has  been  worthless  ta 
the  United  States. 

But  let  me  move  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key for  a  moment.  I  point  out  that  nei- 
tlier  the  economy  of  Greece  no;-  of  iiij. 
key  could  maintain  the  miUtai-j-  estab- 
lishments in  tliose  countries. 

I  happen  to  believe  tliat  wc  cannoi 
justify  3  military  program  In  a  country  n 
the  economy  of  that  country  caniiot 
maintain  the  military  forces  there. 

The  weapons  we  have  supplied  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  weapons  we  have  sup- 
plied India  and  Paicistan.  would  be  of  no 
assistance  to  us  whatsoever  in  case  of  s 
war  with  Russia  or  Red  China. 

What  would  be  of  assistance  v;o\ili 
be  to  keep  the  economies  of  India  and 
Pakistan  viable  so  that  in  a  time  of  wa; 
with  Russia,  if  that  came,  we  would  not 
have  to  be  pouring  into  Pakistan  and 
India  the  additional  millions  of  dollars 
necessary  for  their  economic  assistance 
while  we  were  in  an  all-out  war  with 
Russia. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia 
neither  Greece  nor  Turkey  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, nor  Pakistan  or  India-in 
Asia,  would  be  of  assistance  to  us  is 
such  a  war,  for  it  will  be  a  nuclear  war 
It  would  be  over  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  Unfortunately,  there  will  be  no 
wiimer. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the  dL^- 
cussion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  the  economies  of  Greece  ana 
•Turkey.  They  are  very  weak  economiss 
because  so  much  of  their  economies  are 
going  into  oligarchies.  With  respect  to 
Tui'key  in  particular,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  I  have  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  trying  to  get  the  economic 
part  of  o'ur  program  channeled  into  ad- 
ministration by  the  pri\ate  segment  o! 
the  economy.  Much  economic  aid 
money  going  into  Turkey  is  controlled 
directed,  and  operated  under  a  form  c' 
state  socialism,  and  an  incredibly  cor- 
rupt and  inefficient  state  socialism 
Communist-style  socialism  could  not  be 
much  more  inefficient  than  tiie  state  so- 
cialism of  Turkey,  but  we  keep  it  goiJi{ 
with  our  foreign  aid  subsidies. 

As  a  liberal,  I  do  not  intend  to  support 
state  socialistic  enterprises  In  the  econ. 
omy.  In  Greece,  instead  of  seeing  con- 
ditions improve,  we  see  a  declining  econ- 
omy. Not  only  that,  but  we  see  now  s 
Greece  far  removed  from  the  Greece  is 
helped  after  the  adoption  of  the  Trumar. 
doctrine. 

The  record  is  clear  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  at  that  time.  fjpoS! 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  2  da.vs,  ani 
was  the  first  Senator  who  suppoiled 
President  Truman  in  the  Truman  doc- 
trine.    It  was  needed. 

The  Truman  doctrine,  in  my  Judgmeni 
helped  to  give  Greece  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  free  society,  and  was  oi 
great  assistance  to  Greece  in  establish- 
ing the  Independence  she  had  for  a  VJCi 
prior  to  the  present  political  debac> 
that  now  wracks  that  country. 

The  huge  military  aid  program  mad; 
possible  the  conflict  over  Cj-pnjs.  wtoc* 
in  the  proce.ss  of  undermining  and  df- 
stroying  much  of  what  had  licen  accoffl- 
plished  with  our  economic  aid. 
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Lastly.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment with  regard  to  NATO,  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
N.^TO  cannot  be  preserved,  and  my 
amendment  does  not  have  the  slightest 
connection  with  NATO.  NATO  will  get 
a  complete  revision.  The  military  as- 
pects of  NATO  are  almost  passe.  We 
need  NATO  and  the  military  alliances  in 
connection  with  it.  but  we  need  a  NATO 
tlial  is  basically  an  economic  alliance, 
for  the  need  of  NATO  countries  has  be- 
come a  need  for  economic  alliance  and 
not  milltai-y  alliance.  Neither  the  House 
of  Representatives  nor  the  Senate  can 
save  NATO  from  being  drastically  re- 
;T5ed. 

I  am  interested  in  the  ad  hominem 
references  to  the  stands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  say  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PasioreI  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  never  intimated  nor  sug- 
gested that  he  is  more  for  peace  than  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  man  of  peace.  But 
I  believe  that  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary aid.  and  in  connection  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  his  unconstitutional,  un- 
declared war  in  Vietnam,  he  is  mistaken 
in  judgment. 

Have  we  really  reached  the  point  in 
the  Senate  where  an  argument  is  made 
that  if  the  President  wants  something, 
we  automatically  vote  for  it.  as  a  rubber- 
stamp? 

I  believe  the  President  is  dead  wrong 
in  regard  to  his  position  on  military  aid 
and  much  of  foreign  aid.  I  believe  he  is 
dead  wrong  in  his  position  in  regard  to 
his  undeclared  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  people 
of  the  country  answer  the  question 
whenever  they  decide  it  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  what  foreign  policy  shall  be. 

But  my  answer  to  those  constantly 
seeking  to  give  the  impression  that  be- 
cause one  does  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, he  must  be  wrong,  is  that  foreign 
policy  does  not  belong  to  him;  it  belongs 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

And  Presidents  have  been  wrong,  they 
wHl  be  wrong  occasionally  in  the  future. 
That  is  why  we  have  a  Congress  which  is 
supposed  to  make  a  judgment  of  its  own 
In  these  matters. 

As  a  Senator  representing  the  people 
of  my  State,  I  intend  to  continue  the 
exercise  of  independent  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  facts.  However,  when  those 
facts  do  not  support  the  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  vote  with  him  on  an  issue. 

In  my  judgment,  the  facts  relating  to 
my  amendment,  do  not  support  the 
President.  Therefore,  I  urge  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

-Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
or]  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  armounce 

that  the  Senator  from  Maryland   I  Mr. 

?"'''"ER],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

■  Mr.  GoREl,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
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Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy!, the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALEl,  and  the  Senator  from 
-Alabama  ( Mr.  Sparkman  )  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business  of  the  Joint  Com- 
niittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
PEARso^J].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32. 
nays  54.  as  follows: 

|No.  269Leg.] 
TEAS — 32 
Bartlett  EUonder  Morton 

Bible  Pong  Mundt 

Burdlck  Pulbrlght  Pell 

B>Td,  Va.  Gruening  Randolph 

Bjrrd.  W.Va        Hruska  Bobertaon 

Churcli  Jordan.  Idaho     Symington 

Clark  Kennedy.  Mase.  Talmadge 

Cooper  McClellan  Williams,  Del. 

Cotton  McGovem  Williams.  N.J. 

Douglas  Monioya  Young.  Ohio 

Ea.stland  Morse 

NATS— 54 


Aiken 

HUl 

Murphy 

Allotl 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bass 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Ncuberger 

BO«»g3 

Javiu 

Pastors 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

C?arlson 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Lausche 

Rlbiooff 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Russell.  Qa. 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Russell.  S.C. 

Dommick 

Magnuson 

S&ltonstall 

Er%'ln 

Mansfield 

Smatbers 

Pannln 

McGee 

Smith 

Harris 

McNamara 

Stennls 

Han 

Metcair 

Thurmond 

Hartke 

Muier 

Tydlngs 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Tarborough 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Toimg,  N.  E>alt 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Anderson  Kennedy,  N.T.    Scott 

Bennett  McCarthy           Simpson 

Brewster  Mclntyre             Sparkman 

Curtis  Mondale              Tower 

Gore  Pearson 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amenciment  was  re- 
jected. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  tlie  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
h%a_passed  the  bill  iS.  2300)  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  5842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
bers. 1961:  and 

HJl.  9221.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  DeienEe  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  lor  other 
purposes. 


RIVER  AND  HARBOR  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  2300. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern  in  the  chair'  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2300'  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  repair,  and 
presentation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harlJors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

TOXE   I — NOaTHEASTEKtJ    rNTTEII   STATtS    W4TEE 
St.Tt>PLy 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
that  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  water  for 
the  great  metropolitan  centers  of  the  United 
Stales  has  become  a  problem  of  such  magni- 
tude that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  water  supply  prob- 
lems Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  In  preparing  plans  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Water  Resources  Planning  .Act 
(Public  Law  89-80)  to  meet  the  lone- range 
water  needs  of  the  northeastern  United 
States.  This  plan  may  provide  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
United  States  of  (1)  a  system  of  major 
reservoirs  to  be  located  within  those  river 
basins  of  the  Northeastern  United  States 
which  drain  Into  the  Chesapeake  Buy.  those 
that  drain  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  those  that  drain  Into 
Lake  Ontario,  and  those  that  drain  Into  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River,  (2|  major  conveyance 
faclUtles  by  which  water  may  be  e:tchanged 
between  these  river  basins  to  the  extent 
found  desirable  In  the  national  Intere.'^t.  and 
(3)  major  purification  facilities.  Such  plans 
shall  provide  for  appropriate  financial 
participation  by  the  States,  political  sub- 
dlTlslOQs  thereof,  and  other  local  Interests. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  those  reservolrB, 
conveyance  facilities,  and  purlflcatlon  facil- 
ities, which  are  recommended  In  the  plan 
pjrepared  In  accordance  with  subsection  ia) 
of  this  section,  and  which  are  speclflcally 
authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the  date 
of  enflctment  of  this  Act. 

^0  Each  reservoir  Included  In  the  plan 
authorized  by  this  -cctlon  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  component  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  optimum  development  of  the 
river  basin  In  which  It  Is  situated,  as  well 
as  n  component  of  the  plan  established  In 
accordance  with  this  section. 

TITLE   U — rLOOD   CO:>'TROL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  la 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain any  water  resource  development  project, 
including  single  and  mulMpie  purpose  proj- 
ects Invc'IvlnK.  but  not  limited  to.  navigation, 
fVjod  control,  and  shore  protection,  if  the 
ettlmated  Federal  flrst  cost  of  constructing 
such  projects  is  less  than  510,000,000.  No 
appropriation  shall  be  made  to  construct, 
operate-,  or  maintain  any  such  project  If  such 
project  has  not  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Committees  on  Public  Worlcs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
con.suieration  of  such  approval  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  Congrcso  a  report  of  such 
proposed  project.  Including  all  relevant  data 
and  all  costs. 

ibi  Any  water  resource  development  proj- 
ect authorized  to  be  constructed  by  thla 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  ssme  requlre- 
raents  of  local  cooperation  as  It  would  be  If 
•Jie  estimated  Federal  flrst  cost  of  such  proj- 
ect were  »10,000.000  or  more. 

Stc.  20a.  Section  3  of  the  Act  approved 
June  22.  1938  i  Public  Law  Numbered  738. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress  i.  as  Eunended  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June  28.  1938 
(Public  Law  Numbered  761.  Seventy-ftfth 
Congress) .  shall  apply  to  all  works  authorized 
in  this  title  except  that  for  any  channel  im- 
provement or  channel  rectification  project, 
provlalnns  (a),  (b).  and  (cl  of  section  3  of 
said  Act  of  June  22.  1836.  ?hall  apply  thereto, 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
authorization  for  any  flood  control  project 
authorized  by  this  Act  requiring  local  co- 
operation shall  expire  five  years  from  the 
date  on  which  local  Interests  are  notified 
In  writing  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
of  the  requirements  of  local  cooperation,  un- 
less said  Interests  shall  within  aald  time 
furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  the  required  coopera- 
tion will  be  furnished. 

Sf-c.  203.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  December  22.  1944  (Public  Law 
Numbered  S34,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
second  session),  shall  govern  with  respect 
to  projects  authorized  In  this  Act,  and  the 
procedures  therein  set  forth  with  respect  to 
pl'ins,  proposals,  or  reports  for  works  of  im- 
provement for  navigation  or  flood  control 
and  for  Irrigation  and  purposes  Incidental 
thereto  shall  anply  as  If  herein  set  forth  In 
full. 

Sec.  204.  The  following  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  floodwaters  and  other 
purpc«e3  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  in  the  respective  reports  hereinafter 
designated  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  therein.  The  necessary  plans,  speclflca- 
ttons.  and  preliminary  work  may  be  pros- 
ecuted on  any  project  authorized  In  this 
title  with  funds  from  appropriations  here- 
after made  fcr  flood  control  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  rapid  Inauguration  of  a  construction  pro- 
gram.   The  projects  authorized  In  this  title 


shall  be  Initiated  as  expeditiously  and  prose- 
cuted as  vigorously  as  may  be  consistent  with 
budgetary  requirements.  Penstocks  and 
other  similar  facilities  adapted  to  possible 
future  use  In  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  shall  be  Installed  in  any  dam 
authorized  In  this  Act  for  construction  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  when  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  end  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Saint  John  River  Basin 
The  Secretary  of  the  Amiy  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  nuke  a  survey  for 
flood  control  and  allied  purpot-es  of  the  Saint 
John  River.  Maine,  separate  and  apart  from 
the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project, 
which  survey  shall  Include  a  detailed  study 
of  alternative  methods  of  providing  power, 
including  thermal  power  development  using 
nuclear  energy,  and  to  submit  a  report  there- 
on to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
30. 1968. 

Hou-satonic  River  Basin 
The  projects  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Housatonic,  Naugatuck,  and  Still  Rivers  at 
Derby  and  Danbury,  Connecticut,  are  here- 
by authorized  substantially  as  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  324,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
^t  an  estimated  cost  of  eS, 100.000. 

Neic  England-Atlantic  coastal  area 
The  project  for  hurricane-flood  control 
protection  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Enelneers  In  House  Document  Numbered  85. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,287,000. 

Long  Island  Sound  area 
The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  Stratford.  Connccstlcut.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
reconunendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  292.  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
S4.340.000. 

Hudson  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Tonkers. 
Saw  Mill  River.  New  York,  la  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  SfiS,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  on  estimated  cost  of 
$1,924,000. 

New  York-Atlantic  coastal  area 
The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
and  beach  er(3»Ion  control  at  East  Rockaway 
Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay, 
New  York,  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Numbered  21S,  Eighty-ninth  Confess,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $32,620,000. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
and  befich  erosion  control  at  Staten  Island, 
Port  Wadsworth  to  Arthur  Kill.  New  York. 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Ntunbered 
181.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  »e.230.000.  • 

Elizabeth  River  Basin,  Neio  Jersey 
The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
on  the  Elizabeth  River.  New  Jersey,  is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  House  Document  Ntimbered  249. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  89,769,000. 

Rahtcay  River  Basin,  New  Jersey 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Rahway  River.  New  Jersey,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  Bouse  Document  Numbered  67.  Eighty- 


ninth    Congress,    at   an    estimated   cost  of 
$1,514,000. 

Neuse  River  Basin 

The  project  for  the  Falls  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, Neuse  River.  North  Carolina,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  tiiih 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Ea- 
glneera  In  House  Document  Numbered  175, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  test 
of  .$18,600,000. 

The  project  for  hvirrlcane-flood  protecUoa 
at  New  Bern  and  Vicinity,  North  Caroluu 
la  hereby  authorized  substantially  n  acconi- 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chle! 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
183.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10,400,000 

Middle  Atlantic  Coaf,tal  Area 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
and  beach  erosion  control  at  Ocracoke  Island 
North  Carolina.  Is  hereby  authorized  suii. 
stantlttlly  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendatloris  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  la 
House  Document  Numbered  109.  Elghtj- 
nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
«1. 636.000. 

Flint  River  Basin 

The  project  for  the  Lazer  Creek  Reservoir. 
Flint  River.  Georgia.  Is  hereby  authortJta 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recoa. 
mendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engtueeis  in 
House  Document  Numbered  667,  ElgMv- 
seventh  Congres.'s.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
840.378.000. 

The  project  for  the  Lower  Auchumpke 
Reser\'Olr.  Flint  River.  Georgia,  is  hereby  au* 
thorlzed  substantially.  In  accordance  trttt 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  in- 
gineers  in  House  Document  Numbered  SCT. 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  at  an  estlmst^l 
cost  of  $48,275,000. 

Central  and  Southern  Florida  Boiin 
Comprehensive  Plan 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  In  central  and  southern 
Florida  approved  In  the  Act  of  June  30.  184*, 
and  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress,  la  herebj 
modlfled    to    Include    the   following   Items 

The  project  for  flood  protectRm  In  Hendn 
Coimty.  west  of  levees  1.  2.  andrs.  Florlds.  U 
hereby  authorized  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Home 
Document  Numbered  102,  Elghty-elgaUi 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,986,000 

The  project  tor  flood  protection  In  Soatt- 
west  Dade  County.  Fiorlda.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  wlit 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers In  Senate  Dociunent  Numbered  20 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coB 
of  $4,903,000. 

South  Atlantic  Coastal  Area 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
on  Biscayne  Bay.  Florida,  is  hereby  authortzed 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Englneen  Is 
House  Document  Numbered  213.  Eigbt;- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  d 
$1,954,000. 

philtippi  Creek  Basin.  Florida 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  Phllllppl 
Creek.  Florida,  is  hereby  authorized  siibstsa- 
tlally  In  accordance  with  the  recommeads- 
tlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Bona 
Document  Numbered  156.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,592,000. 
Lou-er  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Comprehensive  Plan 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  lmp^ov^ 
ment  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  adopt*! 
by  the  Act  of  May  15.  1928  (45  Stat.  i)34t.  « 
amended  and  modlfled.  Is  hereby  furttc 
modlfled  and  expanded  to  Include  the  pro)" 
ects  and  plans  substantially  as  recommend*'! 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Docu- 
ments Numbered  308  and  319,  Elghty-elgl>'^ 
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congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $181,- 
ci.OOO,  and  the  authorization  for  the  lower 
iiiisissippi  River  project  Is  hereby  increased 
jjcordingly,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  modlfled 
eijeroents  required  In  the  Improvement  of 
•it  Birds  Point-New  Madrid.  Missouri.  Flood- 
nj  shall  be  acquired  as  provided  by  section 
)  j;  the  Act  of  May  15.  1928.  |2)  the  pumping 
plant  In  the  Red  River  backwater  area  shall 
3(  operated  and  maintained  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  (31  the  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  apply  with 
Mpect  to  Improvements  for  fish  and  wlld- 
::.'f,  and  (4)  the  requirement  of  local  cooper- 
jiir.a  for  the  Improvements  In  the  Saint 
Fnincis  Basin.  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  shall 
Mthe  s.inie  as  Is  required  by  paragraph  (ql 
ander  the  heading  "Lower  Mississippi  River" 
jn  section  10  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
ISM. 

Tte  project  for  the  Saint  Francis  River. 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  within  Drainage  Dls- 
T.ct  NO-  7.  Poinsett  County.  Arkansas,  Is 
seieby  modified  substantially  In  accordance 
r.tli  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
agineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered  57. 
Eigiitv-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
•:  11,372.(100. 

General  Projects 

Eie  project  for  htirrlcane-flood  protection 
i:  Gnind  Isle  and  vicinity.  Louislafia.  is 
Serebjr  authorized  substantially  In  aCcord- 
lue  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
i'.  EagiLeers.  In  House  Document  Numbered 
IM.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  ot  an  estimated 
cat  of  $5,500,000. 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
tt  Uorgnn  City  and  vicinity.  Louisiana.  Is 
iereb;  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
aa  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
157.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
ost  of  $3,049,000. 

lie  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
:i:  Uke  Pontchartraln.  Louisiana.  Is  hereby 
■iithorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
!iit  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
leert  In  House  Document  Numbered  231. 
ajlity-nlnth  Congress,  except  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
irny  In  that  document  shall  apply  with 
aspect  to  the  Seabrook  lock  feature  of  the 
froject.  The  estimated  cost  Is  $56,235,000. 
Ouac'ifta  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
OCMhlta  River  at  Monroe.  Louisiana.  Is 
teteby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
iice  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chlel 
t  Engineers.  In  House  Document  Numbered 
J28,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
mi  of  $530,000. 

Red  River  Basin 
The  proviso  In  the  paragraph  under  the 
tenter  heeadlng  "Red  River  Basin"  In  the  Act 
M  December  30,  1963  (77  Stat.  840.  PubUc 
•^»  88-253)  relating  to  the  Waurika  project. 
Otlahoma,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
novided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
"'lag  through  the  Chief  ot  Engineers.  Is 
"tliorlzed  to  acquire  lands  and  Interests 
i»«in  required  for  the  establishment  of  a 
-itioiiai  wildlife  refuge  at  the  reservoir  as 
-Mcnbed  m  Senate  Document  Numbered  33. 
'■^'j-^'ghth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
5  »41«,000.  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
^terlor  approves  the  establishment  of  such 
■  refuge.". 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Bayou 
fwrau  and  tributaries.  Arkansas  and  Loulsl- 
t^'J'  '^"■eby  authorized  substantially  In 
■t^oraance  with  the  recommendations  of 
?^-.v  '  °'  Engineers  In  House  Document 
^bered  203,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
"smated  cost  of  $1,524,000. 

The  project  for  Caddo  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
"'Uisuna.  Is  hereby  authorized  sutetjintlally 
it.  rk''''''""^*  '""'  ""^  recommendations  of 
«  Ciller  of  Engineers,  as  modlfled  by  the 
^^etary  of  the  Army,  In  Senate  Document 
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Numbered  39.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,934,000. 

Tlie  project  for  Sanders.  Big  Pine,  and 
Collier  Creeks.  Texas,  as  authorized  In  the 
Act  ot  October  23,  1962  (76  Stat.  1187),  Is 
hereby  modlfled  In  order  to  provltje  for  a 
highway  crossing  Pat  Mayse  Reservoir  to  re- 
place the  present  FM  Highway  1499  acrtjss 
Sanders  Creek,  at  an  estimated  cost  ot  $310.- 
000.  Such  crossing  shall  be  constructed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  supervision  ot  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Gulf  ot  Mexico 

The  project  for  aood  protection  on  the 
Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries.  White  Oak 
Bayou.  Texas,  Is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numbered  169,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,800,000. 

Tlie  project  for  flood  protection  on  High- 
land Bayou.  Texas.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  168.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,500,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Taylors 
Bayou,  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially m  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  modified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  206.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
»t  an  estimated  cost  of  85.004.000. 

Rio  Graiide  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  207,  ^ghty- 
nlnth  Congress  at  an  estimated  coit  of 
$12,493,000, 

Arkansas  River  Basin 
Comprehensive  Plan 

The  multiple-purpose  plan  for  Improve- 
ment of  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July 
24,  1946,  as  amended.  Is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  the  Secretory  of  the  Army  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide 
replacement  outfall  facilities  for  the  Kansas 
Street  outfall  sewer  in  the  city  of  Pine  Blulf. 
Arkansas,  Including  such  new  pumping  fa- 
cilities as  may  be  necessary,  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical Federal  expense,  but  Including  in 
the  Federal  expense  the  reasonable  capital- 
ized cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  pumping  facilities  over  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing now  required  In  the  existing  system. 
General  Projects 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Las  Animas,  Colorado,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  ot  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  Home  Document  Numbered 
105.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  ot  an  estimated 
cost  ot  81.541.000.    ■ 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Lee 
Creek.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Ntimbered  270, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $10,000,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas,  la  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations ot  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  55.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $363,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Great  Bend.  Kansas.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 


182,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  84.030,000. 

The  project  for  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  at  the  John  Redmond 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Grand  (Neosho)  River, 
Kansas.  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  m 
.-iccordancc  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Document 
Ntimbered  27.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $730,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Walnut  River.  Kansas,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations ot  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  232.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  ol 
$66,036,000. 

The  project  for  the  Shldler  Dam  and  Res- 
ervolr.  Salt  Creek.  Oklahoma.  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  242.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,150,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Crutobo 
Creek.  Oklahoma,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate 
Document  Numbered  47.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,801,000. 

The  project  tor  Trinidad  Dam  on  Purga- 
tolre  River.  Colorado.  House  Document  Num- 
bered 325.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  (72 
Stat  297)  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
in  lieu  of  the  local  cooperation  recommended 
in  paragraph  2(a)  of  the  report  of  the  Chief 
ot  Engineers  dated  July  22.  1954.  published 
In  said  doctmnent,  local  Interests  shall  main- 
tain the  channel  of  Purgatoire  River  through 
the  city  of  Trinidad.  The  conditions  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  2(b)  and  2(c)  of  said 
report  shall  be  applicable  to  the  project. 

The  John  Martin  Reservoir  project  (for- 
merly known  as  Caddoa  Reservoir).  Arkan- 
sas River,  Colorado,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  Jiute  22.  1936  (49  Stat.  1670),  U  modified 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Chief  ot  Engi- 
neers to  use  not  to  exceed  ten  thotisand 
acre-feet  of  reservoir  flood  control  storage 
space  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  permanent  pool  for  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreational  purposes,  at  such 
times  as  storage  space  may  not  be  available 
tor  such  permanent  poof  withm  the  con- 
servation pool  as  defined  In  article  III  F, 
Arkansas  River  compact  (63  Stat.  146)  except 
that — 

(1)  The  State  of  Colorado  shall  purchase 
and  make  available  any  water  rights  neces- 
sary under  State  law  to  establish  and  there- 
after maintain  the  permanent  pool. 

(2)  The  rights  of  Irrigators  m  Colorado 
and  Kansas  to  those  waters  available  to  them 
under  the  terms  of  the  Arkansas  River  com- 
pact and  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States  shall  not  be  diminished  or  Impaired 
by   anything   contained    In   this    paragraph. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  give  any  preference  to  the 
permanent  pool  over  other  project  purposes. 

(4)  No  permanent  pool  as  herein  defined 
shall  be  maintained  except  upon  written 
terms  and  conditions  acceptable  and  agreed 
to  (A)  by  the  Chief  ot  Engineers  In  the  In- 
terest of  flood  control,  and  (B)  by  the  Col- 
orado State  Engineer,  the  Arkansas  River 
Compact  Administration,  and  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board,  In  the  Interest  of 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  operating  the 
permanent  pool  tor  recreational  and  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes. 

(6)  Nothing  m  this  paraeraph  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  limit  the  authorltv  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  operate  John' Martin 
Reservoir  for  the  prlmajry  purposes  of  the 
prevention  of  floods  and  the  preservation  of 
lite  and  property. 

Missouri  River  Basin 
The  project  for   flood   protection    on    Big 
Creek  at  Hays.  Kansas.  Is  hereby  authorized 
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subslintlally  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  m 
Senate  Document  Numbered  22,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
»J.702.000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Little  Nemaha  River  and  tributaries.  Ne- 
braska. Is  hereby  authorized  .substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 180.  Elghtv-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  •1.524.000. 

The  project  for  Hood  protection  on  tho 
Big  Sioux  River  and  tributaries.  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota.  Is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  199. 
Elahty-eiKhth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  »«.400.000  cucept  that  such  portion 
of  the  project  as  relates  to  the  area  ab"jve  the 
city  limits  of  Sloiw  City.  Iowa,  shall  be  com- 
patible with  a  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
plan  and  also  a  flood  control  plan  for  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Big  Sioux  River,  both  to 
be  approved  by  the  States  of  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
James  River  and  tributaries.  North  Dakota. 
la  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Dwument  Numbered 
26fl.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S3 .083 .000 

The  project  for  flood  control  on  the  Flsh- 
Ini  River  and  tributaries.  Missouri,  is  hire- 
by  authorized  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  recommenduilons  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
281,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,260,000 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Chiriton  and  Little  Chariton  Rivers  and 
tributaries.  Iowa  and  Missouri,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized subst'irtlally  In  occordance  with 
the  recommendations!  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  House 
Document  Numbered  238.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  SO. 167.000. 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Orand  River  and  tributaries.  Missouri  and 
Iowa.  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  i*lth  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  241.  Eighty-ninth  Congreiw.  nt  an 
estimated  cost  of  $218,009,000.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  Suthorizing 
the  construction  of  Llnneus  Reservoir  on 
Locust  Creek.  St.  Catherine  Reservoir  on  Bast 
Yellow  Creek,  the  Honey  Creek-No  Creek  lo- 
cal protection  works,  nor  hydroelectric  power 
facllltle*  at  Pattonsburg  Reservoir  on  Grand 
River 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Pltttle  River  and  tribut:iries.  Missouri  and 
Iowa.  1."!  hereby  outhorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recomntendatlons  of  the 
Chief  of  Enelneers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 282.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estl- 
mated  cost  of  S26  889.000, 

The  project  tor  flood  protection  on  the 
Sun  River  at  Great  Falls.  Montana,  author- 
ized by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1958  [72  Stat  297;  Public  Law  85-500)  Is 
hereby  modified  to  waive  the  requirement 
that  local  Interests  contribute  In  cash  2.16 
per  centum  of  the  actual  construction  cost 
of  all  Items  of  work  provided  by  the  United 
Stales. 

Ohio  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Char- 
tiers  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  302.  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
.♦12.207,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Sandy 
Lick  Creek  at  Du  Bols.  Pennsylvania,  Is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers    In    House    Document    Ntunbered 


185.  El2hty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of'si.664.000. 

The  project  for  the  Hocking  River,  Ohio,  In 
the  vicinity  of  Athens,  Ohio,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  287. 
Eighty-ninth  Congre&i,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of   *4.520,000 

The  project  for  the  Lincoln.  Cllfty  Creek, 
and  Patoka  Dam-s  and  Reservoirs.  Wabash 
River.  Indiana  and  niinois,  l6  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  202,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $72.- 
900.000. 

The  project  for  the  Lafayette  and  Big 
Pine  Dams  and  Reservoirs.  Wabash  River, 
Indiana,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
In  accordance  with  tlie  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  lu  Senate  Document 
Numbered  29,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $44,800,000. 

The  project  for  the  Rowlesbury  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Cheat  River.  West  Virginia.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
243.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $133,548,000;  Provided,  That  the  power 
features  of  this  project  shall  not  be  under- 
taken until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  completed  action,'  on  any 
applications  that  may  be  pending  before  that 
agency  for  private  development  of  the 
pumped-storage  facility  of  the  project:  Pro- 
vided lurther.  That  should  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  act  In  the  affirmative  on  any 
pending  applications,  the  authority  for  such 
project  shall  not  include  Federal  power  fea- 
tures and  the  estimated  cost  of  such  project 
shall  be  $88,402,000:  And  provided  further. 
That  in  the  event  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission dismisses  any  pending  applications. 
Federal  construction  of  such  pumped-storage 
power  facilities  is  hereby  authorized  and 
approved. 

The  project  for  the  Martins  Pork  Reser- 
voir, Upper  Cumberland  River  Basin.  Ken- 
tucky, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ciller  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 244.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  S4.880.000. 

The  Yatesvilie.  Palntsville.  and  Panther 
Creek  Rcsenoir  projects  and  the  Martin. 
Kentucky,  local  protection  project  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  Tug  and  Levisa  Forks 
of  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia, 
are  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  ac- 
cordatice  wltli  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 246.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  .it  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $51,491,000.  Prior  to  initia- 
tion of  construction  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  aholl  prepare  an  analysis  of  benefits 
and  costs  of  the  proposed  projects.  Includ- 
ing such  reformulation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act. 

Red  River  of  the  North  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Roseau  River.  Minnesota,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendatloiis  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  Hoiise  Document  Numbered  282.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,550,000. 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  at  East 
Saint  Louis  and  vicinity.  Ulinols  (East  Side 
levee  and  sanitary  district),  la  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  as  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  329.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  et 
an  estimated  cost  of  $'6. 180.000. 

The  project  for  the  Koskaskla  River.  Illi- 
nois, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 


of  1958  (Public  Law  500.  Eighty-firth  Con- 
gress), in  accordance  with  the  recomaienda- 
tlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Houm 
Document  Numbered  232.  Elghty-ftftb  Con- 
gress. Is  hereby  modlfled  substantially  u 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  351.  Eighty, 
eighth  Congress,  to  provide  for  the  deletion 
from  the  items  of  local  cooperation  the  re- 
quirement of  a  cash  contribtition  due  to 
ciianged  land  use.  at  an  estimated  increojieti 
Federal  cost  of  $3,498,000.  if  local  interetts 
m.-ike  a  c;ifih  contribution  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  aceiuisition  or  aow- 
age  easements  in  those  lands  which  are  no 
longer  needed  for  construction,  operation. 
and  maintenance  of  Carlyle  Reserv-oir. 

The  project  for  the  Wood  River  Drainage 
and  Levee  District.  Madison  County.  IlUnoia, 
la  hereby  authorized  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chiel  of  Engineers  in  Bouse 
Document  Numbered  150,  Elghty-eignth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $179.00(1 
The  project  for  Ames  Dam  and  Reservoj, 
Skunk  River.  Iowa,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  u 
mi^lfled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv,  la 
House  Document  Numbered  267.  Elghty-ninlt 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  S12.893.00Q 
The  projects  for  flood  protection  at  Mir- 
shalltown  and  Waterloo  on  the  Iowa  and 
Cedar  Rivers.  Iowa,  are  hereby  authomed 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendationa  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  166.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  en  estimated  cott  c: 
$17,570,000. 

The  project  for  the  Zumbro  River,  Mla- 
"nesota.  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  u 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  m 
House  Document  Numbered  246,  Elghsj- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coet  o.' 
$975,000, 

The  project  for  the  Big  Stone  Lake  ami 
Whetstone  River,  Minnesota  and  South  Da- 
kota, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  a 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  It 
House  Document  Numbered  579.  Elghrr- 
seventh  Congress,  and  House  Docuinei:; 
Numbered  193,  Eighty-eighth  Congresn,  s; 
an  estimated  cost  of  $3,885,000. 

The  project  on  the  Des  Moines  Rive:  !k 
flood  protection  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Houw 
Document  Numbered  651,  Seventy-eights 
Congress,  authorized  bv  the  Act  of  Etecembei 
32,  1944  (58  Stat.  887),  Is  hereby  modlSeil 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  recominended 
In  paragraph  10(a)(2)  of  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  December  13,  IMJ 
that  Icwal  interests  bear  the  expense  of  re- 
pairs and  provision  et.  gates  on  eilstln} 
drains. 

Great  Lakes  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  control  and  navies- 
tion  on  the  Chagrin  River.  Ohio,  la  hertS.' 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  Ti'Ji 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Ecp- 
neers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered  3S 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cos; 
of  $2,200,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  tit 
Grand  River  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  GrMil- 
vllle.  MlcWgan.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Enelneers  a 
House  Document  Numbered  157.  ElBfitj- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  r,; 
$1,373,000. 

Little  Colorado  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  ^' 
Little  Colorado  River  at  and  in  the  vlciiiW 
of  Winslow.  Arizona,  is  hereby  authorli» 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  """""J 
mendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers^ 
Senate  Document  Numbered  63,  ElgStr 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cor- 
•3.775.000. 
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Gila  River  Basin 

the  project  for  flood  protection  on  Indian 
g,nd  Wash.  Maricopa  Coiinty,  Arizona,  la 
jtreby  juthorized  substantially  in  accord- 
jart  »i'h  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
J03  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
jott  of" $7,250,000. 

Xit  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
jsnta  Kosa  Wash,  Arizona,  is  hereby  author- 
Jjed  substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
.■eoommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
a  House  Document  Numbered  189.  Elghty- 
ainth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.- 
(30.000.  except  that  the  development  of  rec- 
reitloa  and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities  shall 
9e  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
project  Recreation  Act. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Phoe- 
all.  Arizona,  and  vicinity,  is  hereby  author- 
awi  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
rKommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
a  House  Document  Numbered  216.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
158,310,000. 

Eel   River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the  Eel 
Hlver.  California.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
rtantlally  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
nendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  234,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coet  of 
113.732.000. 

Sacra-mcnfo  River   Basin 

The  project  for  the  New  Bullnrds  Bar  Dam 
ind  Reservoir.  Tuba  River.  California.  Is 
nereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
o!  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
180.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
tost  of  $8,979,000. 

The  project  for  the  Lakeport  Dam  and 
Haervolr  with  supplemental  channel  im- 
provements. Scotte  Creek.  Cache  Creek  Basin. 
Ciilfomia.  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
Uie  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
Kambered  259.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
sstunated  cost  of  $9,360,000. 

San  Francisco   Bay   ar^a 

The  project  tor  flood  protection  on  Sonoma 
Creek.  California.  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
nantially  m  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  224,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
«9,4O0.0OO, 

The  project  for  the  Napn  River.  California, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  ac- 
oc'rdance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
btted  222,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
siated  cost  of  $14,950,000. 

W/iifeiiiafcr   River   Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Tah- 
quitz  Creek.  California,  is  hereby  authorized 
■ubstantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
nendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  223.  Elghty- 
olnth  Congress,  except  that  the  amount  of 
local  contribution  required  due  to  enhance- 
ment of  land  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
o!  contribution  determined  on  lands  under 
Indian  o'A-nership  at  the  time  of  project  au- 
thorization and  not  subject  to  taxation  due 
10  Federal  statutory  restrictions.  The 
saiount  of  contribution  on  this  basis  is  pres- 
HiUy  estimated  at  $508,000.  The  estimated 
»»t  is  t3,442.000. 

Santa  i4Tia  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flwxi  protection  on  Lytle 
lid  Warm  Creeks.  San  Bernardino  County. 
California,  is  hereby  authorized  substantial- 
ly In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
^t  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  53.  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 
»t  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,750,000. 
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San  Diego  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  San 
Diego  River  (Mission  Valley),  California,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
212.  Elgbty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  814.600.000.  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  credit 
local  interests  against  their  required  con- 
tribution to  such  project  for  any  work  done 
by  such  Interests  on  such  project  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  if  he  approves 
such  work  as  being  In  accordance  with  the 
project  as  otherwise  authorized. 
Columbia  River  Basin 
The  projects  for  the  Lower  Grande  Ronde 
and  Catherine  Creek  dams  and  reservoirs. 
Grande  Ronde  River  and  tributaries.  Oregon. 
are  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendatlona  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 280.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $20,440,000.  The  Chief  of  En- 
gineers shall  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain such  projects. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Willow 
Creek.  Oregon,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  233.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.- 
680.000. 

The  project  for  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  for  waterfowl  management  at  John 
Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
is  hereby  authorized  eubstantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
28,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $706,000.  except  that  the  parcels  of 
land,  In  Oregon,  between  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  management  area  boundary  within 
sections  3.  4.  10.  and  11  of  township  4  north, 
range  25  east.  Willamette  meridian,  as  shown 
on  plate  1  of  Senate  Document  Numbered  28. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  estimated  at  611.02 
acres,  shall  not  be  part  of  the  management 
area,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  such  additional  lands  In 
sections  22.  27.  29.  and  30.  township  5  north, 
range  26  east.  Willamette  meridian,  outside 
the  present  Indicated  management  area 
boundary  on  plate  1.  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  lands  so  excluded. 

Sec.  205.  That  the  flood  control  project  for 
the  Scioto  River.  Ohio,  authorized  in  section 
203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  Is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  local  protection  works  at  Chll- 
Ucothe,  Ohio,  at  such  time  as  the  reservoirs 
on  Alum,  Mill,  Big  Darby,  and  Deer  Creeks 
are  under  construction.  In  the  event  the 
Mill  Creek  and  Alum  Creek  Reservoirs  are 
constructed  by  an  agency  other  than  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  construct  such  local  protec- 
tion works  at  Chllllcothe,  Ohio,  until  said 
agency  shall  furnish  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  (1)  It  will 
provide  flood  control  storage  in  those  reser- 
voirs equivalent  to  that  proposed  for  the 
Federal  reservoir  projects,  as  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962.  In  accordance 
with  the  plan  set  forth  in  House  Document 
Numbered  587.  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  and 
(2)  that  such  reservoirs  shall  be  operated  for 
flood  control  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  206.  (ai  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment and  efficient  utilization  of  the 
water  and  related  resources  of  the  region 
drained  by  streams  which  discharge,  within 
the  State  of  Michigan,  into  the  Saint  Clair 
River.  Lake  Saint  Clair,  the  Detroit  River  and 
Lake  Erie.  Such  plan  may  provide  for  Im- 
portation of  water  from  points  not  located 
within  the  region  as  deflned  above. 


(b)  Said  comprehensive  plan  shall  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
region  for  protection  against  fiocKis.  wise  use 
of  flood  plain  lands,  improvement  of  navi- 
gation facilities,  water  supplies  for  industrial 
and  municipal  purposes,  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities,  the  enhancement  and  con- 
trol of  water  quality,  and  related  purposes; 
all  with  a  view  to  encouraging  and  support- 
ing the  optimum  long-rang  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  region  and  enhancing  the 
welfare  of  its  people. 

Sec.  207.  That  the  project  for  flood  pro- 
tection on  the  Minnesota  River  at  Mankato 
and  North  Mankato.  Minnesota  authorized 
In  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1958  (Public  Law  85-500,  72  Slat,  297)  Is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  -Army  to  credit  local  interests  against 
tlielr  required  contribution  to  such  project 
for  any  work  done  by  such  interests  on  such 
project  after  April  1, 1965,  If  he  approves  such 
work  as  being  In  accordance  with  such  proj- 
ect as  authorized. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  caiise  sur- 
veys for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes. 
including  channel  and  major  drainage  im- 
provements, and  floods  aggravated  by  or  due 
to  wind  or  tidal  eSects,  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  drain- 
age areas  of  the  United  States  and  Its  terri- 
torial possessions,  which  include  the  locali- 
ties specifically  named  in  this  section.  After 
the  regular  or  formal  reports  made  on  any 
survey  authorized  by  this  section  are  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  no  supplemental  or  ad- 
ditional report  or  estimate  shall  be  made 
unless  authorized  by  law  except  that  the 
Secretarj-  of  the  Army  may  cause  a  review  of 
any  examination  or  survey  to  be  m.'ide  and  a 
report  thereon  submitted  to  Congress,  if 
such  review  Is  required  by  the  national 
defense  or  by  changed  physical  or  economic 
conditions. 

Watersheds  of  streams  In  the  North  At- 
lantic region  draining  northward  In  New 
York  toward  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  below 
the  International  boundary  and  Iralnlng  di- 
rectly Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  above  the 
Virginia-North  Carolina  State  line  with  re- 
spect to  a  framework  plan  for  developing 
the  water  resources  of  the  region 

All  streams  flowing  into  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina  between  Cape  Lookout  and 
the  Virginia  line  except  those  portions  of  the 
Neuse,  Pamlico,  and  Roanoke  Rivers  above  the 
estuarine  reaches. 

Watersheds  of  streams  in  the  South  At- 
lantic region  draining  directly  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  below  the  Virginia-North  Carolina 
.State  line  and  draining  directly  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  east  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  with 
respect  to  a  framework  plan  for  developing 
the  water  resources  of  the  region. 

The  Rio  Grande  and  Its  tributaries  with 
respect  to  a  framework  plan  }or  flood  control 
and  other  purposes. 

Watersheds  of  streams,  washes,  lakes,  and 
their  tributaries,  which  drain  areas  of  the 
great  basin  region  of  Oregon.  California, 
Nevada.  Utah.  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  with 
respect  to  a  framework  plan  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes. 

The  Colorado  River  and  tributaries  above 
Lees  Ferry.  Arizona,  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Colorado  River  and  tributaries  below 
Lees  Ferry.  Arizona,  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
'  work  plan  for  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Watersheds  of  streams  In  the  Paclflc  North- 
west region  which  drain  directly  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  along  the  coastlines  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  with  respect  to  a  frame- 
work plan  for  developing  the  water  resources 
of  the  region. 

Watersheds  of  streams  in  California  which 
dram  directly  into  the  Paclflc  Ocean  and  of 
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streams,  washes,  lakes,  and  their  tributaries, 
which  drain  areas  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  California  region  with  respect  to  ft  frame- 
work plan  tor  developing  the  water  resources 
of  the  region. 

K:ineohe-KaUua  area   Oahu.  Hawaii. 
Terrebonne  Parish.  Louisiana  (water  sup- 
ply). 
Boyer  Elver.  Iowa. 
Keolcuk.  Iowa 

Ml.'isis.sippl  River,  north  of  Dubuque.  Iowa. 
Blacic  Hawk  Creek.  Iowa. 
Mount  Vernon.  Indiana. 
Orange  Lake  Basin.  Florida. 
Mayfleld  Creek.  Kentucky. 
Hatchle  River  and  Tributaries.  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi. 

Spoon  River,  Illinois. 

Grand     (Neosho)     River,    Oklahoma    and 
Kansas  (including  navigation). 
Verdigris  River.  Kansas. 
Verdigris    River.    Oklahoma    and    Kansas 
(including  navigation) . 

Arkansas    River    and    tributaries    at    and 
above  Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 
Sanderson,  Texas 
Abbeville.  South  Carolina 
All  streams  which  drain  directly  to  Pacific 
Ocean  from  San  Mateo  County,  California. 
Big    Mineral    Creek,    Texas,    particularly 
with  reference  to  construction  of  a  highway 
bridge. 

Irondequnit  Creek.  New  York,  and  tribu- 
taries. Including  Aliens  Creek.  New  York 

Coasts  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Call- 
forni,!  to  determine  advisability  of  protec- 
tion work  against  storm  and  tidal  waves. 

Sic.  309.  Notwithstanding  the  first  pro- 
viso in  section  201  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  (or  other  purposes",  approved  May 
17,  1950  (64  Stnt.  183).  the  authorization  In 
5eolion^204  of  such  Act  of  projects  for  local 
protection  on  the  Yaklmo  River  at  Ellens- 
burs,  Washington.  ahtiU  expire  on  June  10, 
1970,  unless  local  interests  shall  before  such 
date  furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  the  required 
local  cooperation  In  such  project  will  be 
furnished. 

Sec  310.  The  Secreuiry  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  replace  the  roads  described 
and  set  forth  in  the  provisions  of  their  con- 
tract numbered  DA-»l-»43-eng  339  wltii 
Hill  County.  Texas,  which  are  subject  to 
Qooding;  s\ich  roads  being  a  part  of  the 
Whitney  Dam  and  Raservolr  project.  Whit- 
ney. Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  December  23.  1044.  at  au  estimated 
cost  or  3130.000. 

Sec.  211  la)  The  Secretary  or  tiie  Army 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 
Tennessee  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults.  Incorporated,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visic»iis  of  this  section,  all  of  the  right,  title. 
and  interest  or  the  United  States  in  and  to 
that  portion  of  the  tract  of  land  lying  above 
elevation  454  feet  mean  .^ea  level  now  occu- 
pied by  such  Society  at  the  Old  Hickory 
lock  and  dam.  Cumberland  River.  Tennessee, 
under  a  leo.se  executed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  dated  February  iO.  19B8. 

tbi  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
.section  shall  be  made  upon  payment  to  the 
United  State.^  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  upon  such  terms,  conditions, 
resenation.'i.  and  restrictions  as  he  shall 
deem  ncce-ssnry  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  In  determining  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property,  the  Secretary 
sh.ill  exclude  the  value  of  any  Improvements 
made  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Tennessee 
Society  tor  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
Incorporated. 

ic)  The  cost  Df  any  surveys  necessary  as 
an  Incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  borne  by  the  Tennessee 


Society    for   Crippled   Children   and   Adults. 
Incorporated. 

(d)  Title  to  the  property  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  section  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  the  right 
of  Immediate  entry  thereon,  If  the  Tennes- 
see Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 
Incorporated,  shall  ever  cease  to  use  such 
property  for  recreation  and  camping  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  212.  The  authorized  Justice  Reservoir 
on  the  Guyandot  River.  West  Virginia,  here- 
after shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoir.  Any  law,  regulation. 
map,  document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  la  which  the  authorized  Jus- 
tice Reservoir  is  referred  to  shall  be  held 
to  refer  to  such  reservoir  as  the  R.  D.  Bailey 
Reservoir. 

SEC.  213.  In  recognition  of  the  flood  con- 
trol accomplishment^  of  the  water  resource 
project  proposed  to  be  constructed  on  Calls- 
peU  Creek.  Washington,  by  the  Pend  Oreille 
County  Public  Utility  District  Number  One. 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated a  monetary  contribution  toward  the 
constrtiction  cost  of  such  project  and  the 
amount  of  such  contribution  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  sub- 
ject to  a  finding  by  him  approved  by  the 
President,  of  economic  Justification  for  al- 
location of  the  amount  of  flood  control,  such 
funds  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  Prior  to  making  the  mone- 
tary contribution  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Army  and  the  Pend  Oreille 
County  Public  Utility  District  Number  One, 
shall  have  entered  Into  an  agreement  pro- 
viding tor  operation  of  the  proposed  project 
in  such  manner  as  will  produce  the  flood 
control  hencflte  upon  which  the  monetary 
contribution  is  predicated,  and  such  opera- 
tion of  the  project  for  flood  control  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ptirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7  or  the  Flood  Control 
Act  or  1944  (58  Stat.  890).  Unless  construc- 
tion of  the  project  Is  undertaken  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  authority  for  the  monetary 
contribution  contained  herein  shall  expire. 
Sic.  214.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  or  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  New 
York,  politicol  subdivisions  thereof,  and  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  Instrumentalities 
thereof,  and  with  other  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Instriunentalltles  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  preporatlon  of  comprehensive 
plans  tor  the  development,  utllizaUon,  and 
conservation  of  the  water  and  related  re- 
sovirc£5  of  drainage  basins  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  to  submit  to  Congress  re- 
ports and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
appropriate  participation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  carrying  out  such 
plans. 

Sec.  215,  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  SecretafJi  of  the  Army  to  modify 
certain  leases  entered  Into  tor  the  provision 
of  recreation  focllltles  at  reservoir  areas", 
approved  September  14,  1961  (75  Stat.  509). 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "before 
November  1. 1956." 

Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
be  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  San  Francisco  Bay.  California,  including 
San  Pablo  Bay.  Sulsun  Bay.  and  other  adja- 
cent bays  and  tributaries  thereto,  with  a 
view  toward  determining  the  feasibility  of, 
and  extent  of  Federal  Interest  In.  meastires 
for  waste  disposal  and  water  quality  con- 
trol and  allied  purposes. 

Sec.  217.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
pay  to  any  bona  fide  lessee  or  permittee  own- 
ing improvements,  which  are  or  which  were 
totally  situated  or  partially  situated  on  a 
railroad  right-of-way.  the  fair  value  of  such 
improvements,  which  have  been  or  will  be 
rendered    Inoperative    or    be    otherwise    ad- 


versely affected  by  the  construction  or  th* 
MUford  Dajn  and  Reservoir  project  on  tti 
Republican  River.  Kansas,  as  determined  in 
the  Secretary,  or  by  the  United  States  Dijl 
trlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas  oa 
which  Is  coivferred  Jurisdiction  for  this  py-. 
pose.  In  no  case  shall  the  owner  or  suci 
Improvements  receive  dual  compensation 
tor  any  part  of  said  improvements  as  a  resul- 
of  this  section  or  otherwise.  The  Secret 
tary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  provide  tht 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provliiaa 
of  this  section  from  any  moneys  appropn. 
ated  for  the  construction  oj  the  Mllforij  Die 
and  Reservoir  project. 

SEC.  218.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  s!ai; 
reimburse  any  common  carrier  by  railroM 
for  the  cost  of  protective  works  con.structw 
by  such  carrier  during  the  years  1965  ai 
1966  along  the  banks  of  the  Eel  River.  Cil). 
fomJa.  to  deter  recurrence  of  damage  to  suet 
banks  by  floods  or  high  waters,  but  such  re- 
imbursement shall  not  exceed  »3.OO0,000. 

Src.  219.  The  Chief  of  Engineers.  un(3er  G- 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Arm?,  » 
authorized  to  accept  orders  from  other  Pta- 
eral  departments  and  agencies  for  work  '_• 
services  and  to  perform  all  or  any  p.j.n  a 
such  work  or  services  by  contract. 

Sec.  220.  Section  2061b)  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  (33  use.  709a)  Is  amenile; 
by  striking  out  "tl  .000.000"  and  Inserting  it 
lieu  thereof  "82.500.000". 

Sfc.  221.  The  Joanna  Dam  proposed  to: 
construction  at  or  near  mile  63  of  the  S«;t 
River  near  Joaima,  Missouri,  and  the  Joanni 
Reservoir  to  be  created  by  such  dam.  su- 
thorlzed  to  be  constructed  by  section  !() 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Sti: 
1180).  shall  be  known  and  designated  hm- 
after  as  the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir. Any  law.  regulation,  map.  documra: 
or  record  of  the  United  States  In  which  rat 
dam  Find  reservoir  are  referred  to  as  tna  Jo- 
anna Dam  and  Reservoir  shall  iK  held  s 
refer  to  such  dam  and  reservoir  as  the  ClE- 
ence  Cannon  Dant  and  Resorvolr. 

Sec.  222.  Title  II  of  this  Act  may  be  dial 
as  the  "Flood  Control  Act  of  196B". 

TmE  ni — nrvEHs  and  harbors 
Sec.  301.  The  following  works  of  Impwts 
ment  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other  waie;- 
wavs  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  ottc 
purposes  ore  hereby  adopted  and  authorSK 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  ot '-! 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  supernslon  '.: 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  accordance  r.i: 
the  plans  and  siibject  to  the  conditions  K- 
ommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  iH 
respective  reports  hereinafter  deslgii2te< 
The  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  River  k: 
Harbor  Act  approved  March  2.  1945  iPbIi- 
Law  Numbered  14.  Seventy-ninth  Cor-gies 
flrst  session),  shall  govern  with  respect  ■- 
projects  authorized  in  this  title;  and  "J 
procedures  therein  set  forth  with  respect" 
plans,  proposals,  or  reports  for  works  o(  =• 
provement  for  navigation  or  flood  control  u: 
for  Irrigation  and  purposes  Incidental  ttot- 
to.  shall  apply  as  If  herein  set  forth  In  fi- 
Kavigatirm 
Weymouth-Pore  and  Town  Rivers.  Boftc: 
Harbor.  Massachusetts;  House  Doctus'^ 
Numbered  247.  Eighty-eighth  (ingress,  a!  £ 
estimated  cost  of  812.500.000; 

Providence  River  and  Harbor.  Rh«te  in- 
land: Senate  Document  Numbered  ^ 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estlmoted  ex 
of  813,900,000: 

Rondout  Harbor,  New  York:  House  T)oc:- 
ment  Numbered  288.  Eighty-ninth  Cocgn« 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  S20.000: 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channels-E^ 
trance  to  Kill  Van  Kull  from  Upper  >" 
Yoik  Bay :  House  Document  Numbered  iw 
Elghty-nlnlh  Congress,  at  an  estimated  » 
of  »2  581,000: 

New  York  Harbor,  New  York  (AnchoUT 
Areas  1  :     Senate    Doctiment    Numbered 
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Bjbty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
5ll44.852.O00: 

Shrewsbury  River.  New  Jersey:  House  Doc- 
njnent  Numbered  274.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
jt  an  estimated  cost  of  S4.Q90.000; 

Xred  Avon  River.  Talbot  County.  Mary- 
liotl:  House  Document  Numbered  226.  Elgh- 
tj-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  ot 
i]33,0OO; 

Potomac  and  Anacostia  Rivers — Removal 
ot  Drift  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
itea:  House  Document  Numbered  286, 
Bghty-nlnth    Congress,   maintenance; 

C&annel  to  Newport  News  and  Norfolk 
Hirbor,  Hampton  Roads.  Virginia:  House 
Donunent  Numbered  143,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
fess, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,096,000: 

Channel  to  Newport  News.  Norfolk  Har- 
Mr  and  Thimble  Shoal  Channel.  Virginia: 
House  Docviment  Numbered  187.  Elghty- 
nath  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
»j5.soo,ooo: 

Hampton  Creek.  Virginia:  House  Docu- 
aoA  Numbered  201,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
Tjioliflcatlon  of  Items  of  local  cooperation: 

Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina:  House 
Document  Numbered  252.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  S1.510.0(X); 

Ssv&nnah  Harbor,  Georgia:  House  Docu- 
ments Numbered  226  and  263,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  »13.669.- 
:<X).  The  plan  recommended  by  the  Chief 
C-;  Engineers  in  Hou.^e  Document  Numbered 
253.  Elehty-nlnth  Congress,  shall  Include 
IKUlties  to  mitigate  damages  to  presently 
improved  areas  southeast  of  the  SttvaJinah 
Wildlife  Refuge  at  an  estimated  additional 
cost  of  S40.000.  The  Chief  or  Engineers  may 
Include  additional  facilities  to  mitigate 
damages  to  additional  lands  southeast  or 
tie  Savannah  Wlldlire  Reruge  ir  he  deter- 
mines them  to  be  necessary  and  Jtistlfled. 
it  an  estimated  additional  cost  of  860.000. 
Aa  such  facilities  to  mitigate  damages  shall 
t»  mtilntalned  by  lineal  Interests. 

Jacksonville  Harbor.  Florida:  House  Docu- 
n(!nt  Numbered  214.  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 
s:  an  estimated  cost  of  «P,484,0DO: 

Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet.  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  74,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  sn  estimated  cost  of  $1,104,000: 

Broward  County  and  HlUsboro  Inlet,  Flor- 
ida: House  Doctunent  Numbered  91.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
11,093,000: 

Eist  P,iss  Channel  From  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico Into  Choctawhatchee  Bay,  Florida: 
Souse  Doctiment  Numbered  194.  Elghty- 
eishtli  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
!1 151.000; 

Perdldo  Pass  Channel.  Alabama:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  94.  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  »625.000: 

Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  327.  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  «262.600: 

Mermentau  River.  Louisiana :  House  Docu- 
msnt  Numbered  239.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  83.690.000: 

Alpena  Harbor,  Michigan:  House  Docu- 
tnent  Numbered  151,  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 
5t  aa  estimated  cost  of  8808,000.  In  order  to 
compensate  for  existing  low  water  levels  In 
UkB  Huron,  an  additional  Increment  of  one 
■oot  In  channel  depth  Is  hereby  authorized: 

Pmnkfort  Harbor,  Michigan :  Senate  Docu- 
it«t  Numbered  16,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
■•t  ao  estimated  cost  or  8237,000; 

Islington  Harbor,  Michigan:  House  Docu. 
Kent  Numbered  301,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
''•  an  estimated  cost  of  8570,000,  except  that 
■if  modified  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
'''  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  .^rmy, 
ttrotained  in  letter  of  April  5.  1965,  from  the 
Apartment  of  the  Army  to  the  Committee 
■  n  Public  Works  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
iiall  apply  with  respect  to  recreational  fish- 
•sg  facilities  on  the  main  breakwater; 

S«flnaw  River,  Michigan:  House  Docu- 
oent  Numbered  240,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
*•  an  estimated  cost  ot  8437,000: 


Cedar  River  Horbor,  Michigan:  House  Doc- 
tmient  Ntmibered  248.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  8864.000; 

Ashtabula  Harbor.  Ohio:  Hou.se  Document 
Numtwred  269.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  ot  il,840,000; 

Rocky  River  Harbor,  Onlo:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  352,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  8236,000; 

The  project  tor  Lorain  Harbor,  Ohio,  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-645;  74  Stat. 
480)  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  construct  a  steel  bulkhead  at 
cut  numbered  1.  Local  Interests  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  the  project  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  land  on  the  date  of 
the  original  authorization  or  this  project 
that  would  have  been  required  for  cut  num- 
bered 3.  but  for  this  modification. 

West  Harbor.  Ohio:  House  Document 
Numbered  245.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  8544.000; 

Indiana  Harbor.  Indiana:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  227.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  or  896,000: 

Burns  Waterway  Harbor,  Indiana:  House 
Document  Numbered  160,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  or  $25,000,000.  In 
view  ot  the  willingness  ot  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
deep-draft  public  harbor  In  that  vicinity, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
a  monetary  contribution  toward  the  con- 
struction cost  of  such  a  harbor  according  to 
a  design  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  State  of  Indiana,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  amount 
of  such  contribution  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  opproved  by 
the  President:  (2)  such  amount  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  con- 
structing an  equivalent  Federal  harbor  at 
the  same  site:  (3)  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
monetary  contribution,  or  any  part  thereof, 
is  made  available  to  the  State  of  Indiana  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  State  or 
Indiana  shall  have  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment providing  tor  the  operation  of  the  har- 
bor essentially  as  It  would  be  operated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  had  It  been  con- 
structed as  a  Federal  harbor;  (4)  no  fees  or 
tolls  shall  be  charged  for  entrance  to  the 
outer  harbor;  (5)  any  other  fees  or  charges 
collected  by  the  State  of  Indiana  shall  not  be 
used  to  cover  any  part  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  under  this 
Act;  (6)  any  runds  appropriated  under  this 
authorization  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  made  available  to 
the  State  or  Indiana  over  the  period  or  con- 
struction In  proportion  to  the  proposed  an- 
nual expenditures  or  the  State  for  construc- 
tion or  the  outer  harbor;  and  (7)  at  least 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  or  the  Army  makes  available  to  the 
State  or  Indiana  the  initial  Installment  of 
the  monetary  contribution  authorized  by 
this  Act,  he  shall  submit  to  tJie  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
ot  Representatives  a  letter  report  setting 
rorth  the  basis  ror  his  determination  under 
claiose  (1)  above.  Unless  construction  of  the 
harbor  Is  initiated  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  au- 
thority ror  the  monetary  contribution  con- 
tained In  this  paragraph  shall  expire. 
Neither  this  paragraph  nor  the  construction 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  adversely 
affect  or  otherwise  prejudice  the  establish- 
ment of  all  or  any  part  of  the  Indiana  dunes 
as  a  national  lakeshore. 

CThocolate  Bayou.  Texas:  House  Document 
Numbered  217.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  (1,254.000; 

Houston  Ship  Channel  (Greens  Bayou), 
Texas:  House  Document  Numbered  257, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 

or  $470,000: 


Trinity  River  and  tributaries,  Texas:  Bouse 
Document  Numbered  276,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress. Including  navigation,  except  that  the 
recommendations  oT  the  Board  or  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  March  14.  1963. 
shall  apply,  and  there  is  hereby  authorized 
883.000.000  for  Initiation  and  partial  accom- 
plishment ot  the  project. 

San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton.  Califomla: 
House  Doctiment  Numbered  208.  Elehty-nlnth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  846.853.000. 
The  works  for  wavewash  protection  within 
the  limits  of  the  modified  San  Joa-quin  River 
navigation  project  shall  tie  repaired  or  re- 
stored by  the  United  States  as  determined  to 
be  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
over  tlie  life  of  the  project. 

Orescent  City  Harbor,  California:  House 
Document  Numbered  264.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  81. 980, 000; 

Bodega  Bay,  California:  House  Document 
Numbered  1C)6,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  8853.000; 

Port  San  Luis,  San  Luis  Obispo  Hfirbor. 
Califomla:  House  Dcx:ument  Numbered  148. 
Eighty-eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  86,360.000; 

Oceanslde  Harbor.  California:  House  Docu- 
ment Numixred  76.  Elphty-nlnth  O^ngress, 
maintenance.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
authorized  to  reimburse  local  Interests  for 
any  work  done  by  such  interests  on  such 
project  after  August  1,  1965,  tt  he  approves 
such  work  as  belne  in  accordance  with  the 
project  as  othei-wlse  authorized. 

Port  Orford.  Oregon:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  62.  Eighty-eighth  Congrese,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  8698,000; 

Clietco  River,  Oregon:  Senate  Document 
Nimnbered  21,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  co.?t  of  &1.30a.000: 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar,  Oregon:  Senate 
Document  Numl>ered  43,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  89,000,000: 

Edmonds  Harbor,  Washington:  House 
Document  Numbered  147,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  maintenance: 

Coasts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islaml*.  harbors 
for  light-draft  vessels.  Hawaii: (House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  353.  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  84,737,000: 

Honokahau  Harbor,  Hawaii:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  68,  Elehty-nlnth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  8680,000: 

Honolulu  Harbor  and  Barbers  Point  Har- 
bor, Oahu,  Hawaii:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 93,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  89,928.000: 

Kawalhae    Harbor.   Hawaii:    House   Docu- 
ment Numbered  75.  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  82.291,000: 
Bcoc'i  erosion 

Cliff  Walk.  Newport,  Rhode  Island:  House 
Doctiment  Numbered  228,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  coat  or  8340,000; 

Perth  Ambov.  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  186.  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 
at  an  estimated  cost  or  882,000: 

Atlantic  Cltv,  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  325.  Eighty-eighth  Oon- 
gress.  periodic  nourishment: 

Hunting  Island  Beach.  South  Carolina: 
House  Document  Numbered  323.  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
8319.000: 

Duval  County.  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  273.  Elehty-nlnth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,266,000: 

Port  Pierce.  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  84,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  coet  of  $220,000; 

Evanston.  Illinois:  House  Doctiment  Ntim- 
bered  159.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  or  8392.000; 

Halelwa  Beach,  Oahu,  Hawaii:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  107,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $572,000: 

Walklkl  Beach,  Hawaii:  House  Documen* 
Numbered  104.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  at  &a 
estimated  co.=;t  of  $2,490,000. 
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Sec.    302.  Section    104    of    the    River    and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958   (72  Stat.  297,  300 1.  as 
amended    by  section    104  of   the  River   and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962   (76  Stat.  1173,  UBOp.  Is 
hereby  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•Sec.  104.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
a  comprehensive  program  to  provide  for  con- 
trol   and    pro^e.s5ive   eradication   of  water- 
hyacinth.  alUgatorweed,  Euraslon  watermll- 
foU.    and    other    obnoxious    aquatic    plant 
growths,   from   the  navigable  waters,  tribu- 
tary 5tre»ms.  connecting  channels,  and  other 
allied   waters   of   the   United  States.   In   the 
combined  interest  of  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, drainage,  agriculture,  flsh  and  wildlife 
conservation,  public  health,  and  related  pur- 
poses. Including  contlnue<l  research  for  de- 
velopment  of   the   most   ettectlve    and   eco- 
nomic control  meafiiire??.  to  be  administered 
hy    the   Chief   of   Engineers,    under   the   di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies.   Local  Interests  shall  agree  to  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  claims  that 
may  occur  from  control  operations  and  to 
participate  to  the  extent  of  30  per  centtim 
of  the  cost  of  .=iuch  operations.    Costs  for  re- 
search  and   pliinnlng   undertaken   pursuant 
to   the   authorities   of    thlq  section   shall   be 
borne    JuUy   by    the   Federal   Government. 

••(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts,  not  In  excess  of  tS.OOO.OOO 
annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  tills  section.  Any  such 
funds  employed  for  control  operations  shall 
i^e  allocated  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  a 
priority  basis,  based  upon  the  urgency  and 
need  of  each  area,  and  the  availability  of  lo- 
cal funds." 

Sec.  303.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  here- 
by granted  for  the  purposes  of  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1899  (33  U.SC.  401).  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  construct  a 
dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  downstream 
from  the  Balnbrldge  Street  Bridge  at  Sun- 
bury.  Pennsylvania. 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
purveys  to  be  made  at  the  following  loca- 
tions and  subject  to  all  applicable  provisions 
of  section  110  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1950: 

Jonesport  Harbor.  Maine. 
Blue  Hi!!  Harbor.  M:ilne 
Great  and  Little  Bays  and  their  tributaries. 
New   Hampshire,    and   adjoining   tributaries 
of  the  Plscataqua  River.  New  Hampshire  and 
M.iine.  with  a  view  to  determining  the  ad- 
visability of  providing  Improvements  in  the 
interest  of  navigation  and  allied  purposes 
P'-tpponesset  Bay,  Massachusetts. 
N'.'tg:ir.i  River,  New  York,  with  respect  to 
nature  and  extent  of  measures  necessary  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  American  Falls 

Great  Lalies  and  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway: 
Investigation  and  study  of  means  of  extend- 
ing the  navigation  ."ie.ison  on  the  waterways 
at  an  estimated  cost  not  to  exceed  875.000. 
Report  to  include  ft  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  waterway  delclng 
systems,  including  a  review  of  any  previous 
pertinent  reports  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  any  available  Information  from  any 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  tSovcm- 
ment,  and  waterway  driclng  methods  in  use 
by  private  concerns  and  forelen  governments, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  prac- 
ticability, mean?,  nnd  economic  Justification 
for  extending  tlie  navigation  season  on  the 
Great  Laltes  (including  connecting  chan- 
nels and  harbor?)  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  by  eliminating  Ice  conditions  to  the 
extent  possible.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
^"  submit  such  interim  reports  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  and  shall  submit  his  final 
"  -'  reports,  together  with  his  recomniendations 
for  such  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tions as  he  may  deem  advisable,  not  later 


than  two  years  after  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  study. 

Lake  Dauterive  and  Chareton  Floodgate. 
Louisiana. 

Oiclclnson  Bayou.  Texas. 
Manchester  Harbor.  Washington. 
Gulfport  Harbor.  Mississippi. 
Calumet  River.  Illinois. 
Gulf   Intraooostal    Waterway,   from   about 
mile  29  West  of  Harvey  Lock  to  US.  Highway 
No.  90  In  vicinity  of  Boutte.  Louisiana, 

Intracoastal  Waterway  from  the  Caloosa- 
hatchee  River  to  the  Wlthlacoochee  River, 
Florida,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  ad- 
vlsabiuty  of  modifying  the  project,  with 
particular  reference  to  provision  for  a  side 
channel  or  connecting  channel  Improvement 
through  Cress  Bayou  to  Old  Tamps  Bay,  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Howard  Frankland  Bridge, 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  related 
purposes- 

San  Francisco  County.  California  I  beach 
erosion  i . 

Lake  Michigan  Shoreline.  Milwaukee  Coun- 
ty. Michigan  (beach  erosion). 

Indian  River  County,  Florida  (beach  ero- 
sion ) . 

Marquette  County.  Michigan. 
Sec.  305.  The  flrst  proviso  In  the  para- 
graph which  begins  "'James  River.  Virginia:" 
in  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1962  (Public  Law  87-874)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "after  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  unless  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  has  endorsed  the  proj- 
ect within  that  time"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  23.  1971.  unless  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  has  endorsed  the  project 
by  that  date". 

Sec.  306.  Section  107  of '  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  1174)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  ••$5,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$22,000". 

Src.  307.  That  portion  of  the  East  River, 
in  New  York  County,  State  of  New  York,  ly- 
ing between  the  south  line  of  East  Seven- 
teenth Street,  extended  eastwardly,  the 
United  States  pierhead  line  as  it  existed  on 
July  1.  1965,  and  the  south  line  of  East  Thlr- 
tletii  Street,  extended  eastwardly,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  water  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
C^onstitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  308  The  old  channel  of  the  River 
Raisin  in  Moru-oe  County,  Michigan.  lying 
between  the  Moni-oe  Harbor  range  front  light 
and  Raisin  Point,  its  entrance  Into  Lake  Erie, 
is  declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  stream  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  consent  of  Congress  is  here- 
by given  for  the  filling  m  of  the  old  chan- 
nel by  the  riparian  owners  on  such  chan- 
nel. 

SEC  309.  Section  111  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  303)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  111.  W*henever.  during  the  construc- 
tion or  reconstruction  of  any  navigation. 
Qocd  control,  or  relate<l  water  development 
project  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deter- 
mines that  any  structure  or  facility  owned 
by  an  agency  of  government  and  utilized 
In  the  performance  of  a  g>3vernmental  func- 
tion should  be  protected,  altered,  recon- 
structed, relocated,  or  replaced  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  navigation  or  flood  control, 
or  both;  or  to  preserve  the  safety  or  Integ- 
rity of  such  facility  when  its  safety  or  use- 
fulness Is  determined  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers to  be  adversely  affected  or  threatened 
by  the  project,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may. 
If  he  deems  such  action  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  enter  into  a  contract  providing  for 
(1)  the  payment  from  appropriations  made 
tor  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  such 
project,  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  replacing. 


relocating,  or  reconstructing  such  facility  to 
such  standard  as  he  deems  reasonable  but 
not  to  exceed  the  minimum  standard  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  the  same 
type  of  facility  Involved,  except  that  If  the 
existing  facility  exceeds  the  minimum  stand- 
ard  of  the  State  or  political  subdivision,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  may  provide  a  facility  of 
comparable  standard,  or  (2)  the  payment 
of  a  lump  sum  representing  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  thereof.  This  section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  modifying  any  existing 
or  future  requirement  of  local  cooperation. 
or  as  indicating  a  policy  that  local  interests 
shall  not  hereafter  be  required  to  assume 
costs  of  modifying  such  facilities.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  may  be  applied  to  proj. 
ects  hereafter  authorized  and  to  those  here- 
tofore authorized  but  not  completed  as  of 
July  3.  1958,  and  notwithstanding  the  nan- 
gation  servitude  vested  in  the  United  State* 
they  may  be  applied  to  s'^ich  stnictures  or  fa- 
clIlMes  occupying  the  beds  of  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.'' 

Sec.  310.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  o! 
1960  (33  use.  577)  Is  amended  by  strikltij 
out  "82,000.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S10,000.000"-         I 

(2)  Subsection  Tb)  of  such  section  107 
l3  amended  by  striking  out  "8200.000"  ind 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000". 

(bi  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Ac: 
authorizing  Federal  piirtlcipatlon  in  the  coei 
of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly  owneti 
property",  approved  August  13.  1946.  m 
amended  (33  US  C.  426g) ,  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  ■'$3,000,000  '  and  inserting  la  lieu 
thereof  "SIO.000,000".  and  (2i  by  striking  out 
"5400.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■SSOO.OOO". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  project  under  contract 
for  construction  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  311.  The  project  for  Calumet  Hoxbor 
and  River.  Illinois  and  Indiana,  as  authorized 
bv  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Ac; 
of  1962  (76  Stat.  1173).  Is  modified  in  order 
to  authorize  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
to  provide  at  Federal  cost  (1)  such  protec- 
tion for  the  Elgin.  JoUet.  and  Eaatem  Ball- 
way  bridge  over  the  Calumet  River.  Chicago 
Illinois,  as  is  neces5.iry  to  permit  dredging  ol 
the  full  width  9!  the  south  draw  to  the  depQi 
of  twenty-seven  feet,  (2)  such  temporary  pro- 
tection for  the  center  pier  and  the  sou'Ji 
abutment  of  the  New  York.  Chicago,  ani 
Saint  Louis  Railroad  bridge  (Nickel  Platei  » 
is  necessary  to  permit  dredging  of  the  ful! 
width  of  the  south  bridge  draw  to  the  depti 
of  twenty-seven  feet  prior  to  Its  replace- 
ment, and  (3)  such  modification  of  the 
channel  limits  as  is  necessary  to  Insure  M 
use  of  each  such  draw. 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  u 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  comple".e 
Investigation  and  study  of  water  utilization 
and  control  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basia. 
including  the  waters  of  the  Baltimore  Hirt)« 
and  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  follow 
mg:  navigation,  fisheries,  flood  control,  con- 
trol of  noxious  weeds,  water  pollution,  water 
quality  control,  beach  erosion,  and  recrea- 
tion. In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  o! 
this  section,  the  Secretary,  acting  throuj!: 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  in  the  State  of  Miiry- 
land  a  hydraulic  mode!  of  the  Chesapos*' 
Bay  B.asln  and  assoclaKd  technical  center 
Such  model  and  center  may  be  utilized,  sut- 
Ject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  tlie 
Secretary  deems  necessary,  by  any  f*^^^' 
ment.  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fee* 
eral  Government  or  of  the  States  of  Mary- 
land. Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  connec- 
tion   with    any    research.    lnv«tlgat!0D.  « 
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«udv  being  carried  on  by  them  of  any  aspect 
■,'  the  Chesapeake  Bay  B:ialn.  The  study  au- 
•iiorizetl    by    this    section    shall    be    given 

lb)  Tliere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  88.500.000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sic.  313  (a)  The  Act  approved  December 
"1  1944  ( 58  Stat.  846 ) .  authorizing  the  City 
r^f  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  to  acquire, 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  or 
bridges,  including  approaches  thereto,  across 
•je  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  cities  of 
Ciintoii.  Iowa,  and  Pulton.  Illinois.  Is  hereby 
retived  aJid  rcenacted.  This  section  lin- 
dudlng  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
!ioa)  shall  be  null  and  void  insofar  as  it  au- 
•jjorlzes  the  construction  of  a  bridge  or 
undges  unless  actual  construction  thereof  be 
rommenced  within  three  years  and  completed 
iithin  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  en- 
ittment  of  this  section. 

lb)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
.^sd  as  follows : 

■Sec.  5    (a)  The  commission  and  its  suc- 
cwwrs  and  assigns  are  hereby  authorized  to 
wovide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost'  of  such 
irtdee.  or  bridges  as  may  \x  acquired,  recon- 
jtnicted.  or  constructed,  as  herein  provided. 
md   approaches    (Including    the    approach 
liighways.  which.   In   the   Judgment  of   the 
ronur.lssion.  It  Is  necessary  or  advisable  to 
Mnstruct  or  cause  to  be  constructed  to  pro- 
\.(Je  suitable  and  adequate  connections  with 
esistlne  improved  highways)  and  the  neces- 
Mry    land    easements    and     appurtenances 
thereto,  by  an  Issue  or  issues  of  negotiable 
l»i;d5  oJ  the  commission,  bearing  interest, 
(isysble   semiannually,   at   the   rate    of    not 
aiore  than   6   per  centum   per  annum,   the 
principal  and  interest  of  which  bonds  shall 
be  payable  solely  from  the  funds  provided 
a  accordance  with  this  Act.  and  such  pay- 
ments may  be  further  secured  by  mortgage 
f.i  file  bridge   or   bridges.     All   such  bonds 
msy  be  registrable  as  to  principal  alone  or 
both  principal  and  interest,  shall  be  payable 
IE  to  principal  within  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
a?e  venrs  from  the  date  thereof,  shall  be  In 
.■jch  denominations,   shall   be   executed   In 
wch  manner,  and  shall  be  payable  In  such 
medium  and  at  such  place  or  plaxjes  as  "the 
commission    may   determine,    and    the   face 
lunount  thereof  shall  be  so  calculated  as  to 
produce,  at  the  price  of  their  sale,  the  cost 
o!  the  bridge  or  bridges,  acquired   or  con- 
structed, and  approaches  and  the  land  ease- 
ments, and  appurtenances  used  in  connec- 
tion  therewith,    when   added    to   any   other 
rands  made  available  to  the  commission  for 
the  use  of  said  purposes.     The  commission 
miy  reserve  the  right  to  redeem  any  or  all  of 
5ild  bonds  before  maturity  in  such  manner 
ind  at  such  price  or  prices  not  exceeding  105 
and  accrued  interest  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
commission    prior    to    the    issuance    of    the 
bonds.     Subject    to   the    provisions   of    any 
prior  contracts  or  obligations  the  commis- 
sion may  disburse  any  available  bridge  rev- 
enues or  other  funds  or  tjorrow  money  and 
issue  its   negotiable    Interest-bearing    notes 
:n  evidence   thereof    to  defray    tho   cost  of 
flesigning,  engineering,  and  planning  a  new 
bridge  or  bridges  under  this  Act  and  acquire 
linds    for     the     location     and     approaches 
tiiereto,  provided  that  all  notes  evidencing 
tile  funds  so  borrowed.  If  not  prevlotisly  paid 
from  such  bridge  revenues,  shall  be  repaid 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
niisaion  when  issued  for  account  of  such  new 
bridge  or  bridges.     In  the  event  the  com- 
tnlMlon  issues  notes  as  hereinbefore  in  this 
taction    provided   and   said    notes  have  not 
been  otherwise    paid   and   a   new   bridge  or 
bndgf^   are   not   built,   said    not^a  sh.ill    be 
paid  from  revenues  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  any  other  bridge  or  bridges  owned  by 
■iie  commission,  subject  to  the  obligation  of 
payment  of  all  outstanding  Indebtedness  for 
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which  said  revenues  have  been  theretofore 
pledged.  The  cximmission  when  It  deems  It 
advisable  may  Issue  refunding  bonds  to  re- 
finance any  outstanding  bonds,  and  to  pay 
any  other  indebtedness  of  the  commission, 
at  maturity  or  before  maturity  when  called 
for  redemption,  and  m.iy  Include,  as  a  part  of 
an  issue  of  bonds  to  provide  for  the  cost 
of  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  under  this  Act. 
sufficient  additional  bonds  bearing  Interest 
at  a  rate  or  rates  not  exceeding  6  per  centum 
per  annum  to  reflnance  any  outstanding 
bonds  and  notes  at  matiu'lty  or  ibefore  ma- 
turity when  called  for  redemption.  The 
commission  may  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  any  bank  or  trust  company  m  the 
UiUted  States  as  trustee  having  the  power  to 
make  such  agreement,  setting  forth  the 
duties  of  the  commlsslcm  In  respect  to  the 
acquisition,  construction,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, repair,  and  Insurance  of  the  bridge 
or  bridges,  the  conservation  and  application 
of  all  funds,  the  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  bonds,  the  safeguarding  of  money  on 
hand  or  on  deposit,  and  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  sold  trustee  and  the  holders  of 
the  bonds,  restricting  the  Individual  right 
of  action  of  the  bondholders  as  Is  customary 
in  trust  agreements  respecting  bonds  of  cor- 
porations. Such  trust  agreement  may  con- 
tain Buch  provisions  for  protecting  and  en- 
forcing the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  trustee 
and  the  bondholders  as  may  be  reasonable 
and  proper  and  not.  inconsistent  with  the 
law. 

"(b)  Such  bonds  may  be  sold  at  not  less 
than  par  after  public  advertisement  for  bids 
to  be  opened  publicly  at  the  time  and  place 
.■stated  in  such  advertisement  and  at  the  price 
bid  whlcli  will  yield  the  greatest  return  to 
the  commission  for  the  bonds  to  be  sold 
Such  advertisement  for  bids  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  least  once  each  week  for  at  least  two 
consecutive  weeks  In  a  newspaper  or  finan- 
cial Journal  having  recognized  circulation 
among  bidders  for  bonds  of  the  type  and 
character  offered.  The  price  to  be  paid  for 
tho  bridge  or  bridges  acquired  hereunder 
shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value  thereof 
as  determined  by  the  commission  at  the  time 
of  acquisition.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  to  be 
constructed  as  provided  herein,  together  with 
the  approaches  and  approach  highways,  shall 
be  deemed  to  Include  Interest  during  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  and  for  twelve  months 
thereafter,  and  all  engineering,  legal,  fi- 
nancing, architectural.  trafBc  surveying,  con- 
demnation, and  other  expenses  Incident  to 
the  bridge  and  the  acquisition  of  the  neces- 
sary property.  Including  the  cost  of  acquiring 
existing  franchises  and  riparian  rights  re- 
lating to  the  bridge,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
abandonment  or  dismantlement  of  any  eidst- 
Ing  bridge  to  be  replaced  thereby.  If  the 
proceeds  of  the  bonds  shall  exceed  the  cost 
as  finally  determined,  the  excess  shall  be 
placed  In  the  fund  hereafter  provided  to 
pay  the  principal  and  Interest  of  such  bonds 
Prior  to  the  preparation  of  definitive  bonds 
the  commission  may.  under  like  restrictions. 
issue  temporary  bonds  or  may.  under  like 
restrictions.  Issue  temporary  bonds  or 
interim  certificates  without  coupons,  of 
any  denomination  whatsoever,  exchange- 
able for  definitive  bonds  when  such 
bonds  that  have  been  executed  are  avail- 
able for  delivery." 

(ci  Subsection  lai  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  of  December  21.  1944.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  bonds  and  In- 
terest." and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof;  "the 
bonds,  the  notes  Issued  under  section  5  of 
this  Act,  and  the  Interest,", 

(d)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  section  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  314.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  creating 
the  Muscatine  Bridge  Commission  and  au- 
thorizing said  Commission  and  Its  successors 
to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  and 


to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or 
near  the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa,  and  the 
town  of  Drury.  Illinois^,  approved  Jtily  26, 
1956  (70  Stat.  669) .  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
April  27.  1962  ( 76  Stat.  59 1 .  is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  section  14  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec  15.  The  Commission  and  Its  succes- 
sors and  assigns  are  authorized  to  construct. 
maintain,  and  ox>erate  a  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  across  the  Mis.«issippi  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury,  HUnols,  subject  t^j  the 
provisions  of  this  ."let;  except  that  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  section  shall  cea.'=e 
and  be  null  and  void  unless  the  actual  con- 
struction of  such  bridge  Is  commenced 
within  three  years  and  completed  within  five 
years  from  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
section," 

Sec.  315  The  Secretary  of  the  .\nny  shall 
transmit  to  the  C3onunlttees  on  Public  Worlis 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  June  30,  1968,  a  sug- 
gested draft  of  legislation  revising  and  codi- 
fying the  general  and  permanent  laws  re- 
lating to  civil  works  projects  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  navigation,  beach  erosion  con- 
trol, flood  control,  and  related  water  re- 
sources development.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  submit  a  report  explaining  the  propased 
legislation,  and  making  cpeciflc  reference  to 
each  change  in  or  omission  of  any  provision 
of  existing  law. 

Sec.  316.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
make  a  study  of  the  need  tor,  and  the  feas- 
ibility of.  the  Federal  Government  reim- 
bursing States,  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
and  other  public  entities,  for  expenditures 
Incurred  by  them  In  connection  with  au- 
thorized projects  for  Improvement  of  rivers 
and  liarbors  and  other  waterways  lor  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  hurricane  protection, 
beach  erosion  control,  and  other  water  re- 
sources development  purposes,  to  the  extent 
that  such  expenditures  arc  incurred  alter 
the  initiation  of  the  survey  studies  which 
form  the  basis  for  such  authorized  projects, 
Tlie  Secretarv  shall  report  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  January  31.  1967.  the  results  of 
such  study  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions In  connection  therewith. 

Sec  317.  Title  III  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965". 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  •with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  iMr.  McGovern  In  the 
chair. I  appointed  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Geueninc. 
Mr.  Moss.  Ml'.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Fong 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10871)  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other 
pui-poses. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

amenctaeni  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
line  25.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
•■Sl.170,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "SSTS.OOO.OOO". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  reduce  the  eunount  to 
be  appropriated  for  military  assistance 
by  25  percent.  It  would  reduce  the 
appropriation  from  SI. 170  mlUlon  to 
5878  miUion.  The  amendment  would 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  President 
the  way  In  which  he  would  apply  the 
reduced  amount. 

I  would  be  A'Uling  to  apply  to  economic 
assistance  the  amount  saved  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  military  assistance.  That  would 
mf-an  that  approximately  S292  mllUon 
additional  would  be  available  for  eco- 
nomic assistance.  I  say  to  the  admin- 
istrators that  S292  million  for  economic 
assistance  would  be  worth  biUlons  in 
goodwill  and  understanding. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  reduction 
In  the  wasteful,  inefficient  military  aid 
program.  Again,  I  merely  cite  and 
stand  on  the  authority  of  the  reports 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  which,  over  the  years,  have  been 
tiled  with  the  Senate,  but  which  I  fear 
too  few  Senators  have  read,  although  I 
bruig  them  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
each  year. 

I  have  presented  other  Comptroller 
General  reports  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate each  year  and  called  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  As  I  said  in  my 
speech  last  nieht,  the  reports  this  year 
measured  over  24  inches  high.  Each  re- 
port is  Uie  dimension  of  Time  magazine 
so  far  as  the  size  of  the  report  is  con- 
cerned. The  reports  contain  devastating 
findings  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  and 
waste  and  the  cause  of  corruption  in 
both  our  military  and  economic  aid  fill 
around  the  world. 

Most  reports  on  military  aid  are 
marked  "confidential"  and  "secret."  We 
cannot  make  them  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  are  entitled  to  know 
what  is  contained  in  the  reports.  How- 
ever, under  the  rules  I  have  been  able  in 
the  last  2  years  to  read  the  titles  of  the 
reports  The  titles  will  be  foimd  In  the 
speeches  that  I  made  against  foreign  aid 
this  year.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  read  the 
titles  Let  me  say  that  the  contents  of 
the  reports  bear  out  the  titles.  The  titles 
indicat.e  veo'  clearly  the  great  abuse  that 
exists  in  connection  with  foreign  aid. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  testimony 
this  year  spoke  of  the  serious  criticism 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  findings  in 
regard  to  the  Defense  Establishment  in 
respect  to  the  military  foreign  aid.  All 
I  ask  l3  that  we  start  to  eliminate  this 
great  waste. 

My  proposal  to  reduce  the  military  aid 
by  25  percent  would  not  at  all.  in  my 
Judgment,  weaken  either  the  security  of 
the  United  States  or  the  security  of  any 
ally,  real  or  potential. 

Next  year,  when  the  foreign  aid  bUl  Is 
before  us.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  In 


good  conscience  to  recommend  an  In- 
crease in  economic  aid.  not  only  by  the 
dollar  amounts  that  I  am  seeking  to  elim- 
inate from  military  aid  now.  but  also,  if 
Congress  would  go  along  with  an  eco- 
nomic aid  program — based  not  on  a  give- 
away program,  based  not  on  a  soft  cur- 
rency program  to  any  degree,  based  not 
on  a  program  that  Involves  too  high  a 
percentage  of  grants — based  upon  an 
economic  progrram  related  to  hard  loans 
dealing  with  economic  projects  that 
would  help  rai.se  the  economic  standard 
of  living  of  the  people,  and  help  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  those  projects.  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  S2  in  that  kind  of  economic 
aid  for  every  dollar  of  savings  that  we 
make  for  the  American  taxpayer  In  mlll- 
taiy  aid. 

In  my  Judgment  our  military  aid  Is 
not  helping  to  protect  freedom.  It  Is 
helping  to  spread  communism  In  the 
world.  If  the  S292  million  Is  spent  for 
military  assistance,  in  my  Judgment  It 
will  buy  the  American  people  the  equiva- 
lent of  billions  of  ill  will  It  is  time  now 
for  us  to  start  the  process  of  trimming 
military  assistance  at  every  opportunity. 

If  we  were  ever  to  begin  to  reduce 
these  military  appropriations  and  shift 
them  to  economic  development  purposes, 
I  would  still  insist  that  new  economic 
aid  be  handled  on  a  better  basis  than  Is 
now  the  case.  However.  In  case  someone 
may  not  fully  imderstand  my  amend- 
ment, my  amendment  bears  no  relation- 
ship whatever  to  any  expenditures  In 
South  Vietnam.  My  amendment  would 
leave  It  to  the  President  to  distribute 
the  sv'lngs  In  military  aid. 

I  well  know,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
continue  this  uiiconsclonable  war  In 
South  Vietnam,  we  shall  have  to  appro- 
priate hundreds  of  millions,  and  prob- 
ably billions  of  dollars,  in  the  next  few 
years  to  give  adequate  protection  by 
way  of  equipment  and  supplies  to  Ameri- 
can boys  who  have  been  sent  over  there 
to  fight,  and  many  of  them  to  die,  In  this 
undeclared  war. 

A' few  weeks  ago  In  the  debate  on  the 
defense  appropriation  budget,  some  Sen- 
ators were  raising  the  question,  "I  won- 
der what  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  going  to  do  now.  It  will  be  Interesting, 
will  It  not,  to  see  whether  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  vote  for  this 
military  appropriation  bill."  I  answered 
tho.se  Senators  who  thought  they  were 
raising  an  embarrassing  argument.  I 
said  that  I  would  continue  to  do  everj'- 
thlng  I  could  to  try  to  get  my  country 
to  change  its  ill-advised  course  of  Illegal 
warmaklng  In  southeast  Asia.  How- 
ever, as  long  as  we  are  sending  boys  Into 
Asia  to  die  for  a  cause  that  I  think  we 
never  should  have  started  In  the  first 
place.  I  intend  to  vote  for  whatever  ap- 
propriations are  necessary  to  give  them 
the  maximum  amount  of  protection.  I 
intend  to  continue  working  as  hard  as 
I  can,  and  later  today  I  shall  have  some 
comments  on  a  law  memorandum,  pre- 
pared by  a  group  of  American  lawyers, 
which  soundly  criticizes — and  sets  forth 
the  legal  answers  In  support  of  its  criti- 
cism— .America's  position  In  southeast 
Asia  from  the  standpoint  of  our  inter- 
national law  obligations. 


Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia  in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  until  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  decides  to  get  baci 
Inside  the  Constitution  of  the  Dtiitefi 
States  and  decides  that  he  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  live  up  to  the  obligations  of  ibt 
Constitution.  Woodrow  Wilson  taugh; 
that  lesson  on  the  night  of  April  17, 1917' 
when  he  came  before  a  joint  session  0; 
the  Congress  and  told  Congress  that  he 
was  without  constitutional  authority  a 
a  President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct a  war  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Franklin  Roosevelt  tauglit 
the  present  President  of  the  Cnlted 
States — If  he  would  learn  the  lesson- 
when  he  came  before  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  after  Pearl  Harbor  ar.d 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  recommend  a  de- 
claration of  war  before  sending  Ameri- 
can boys  to  die  in  a  war. 

That  has  been  my  position  as  I  hsv? 
battled  away  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  more  than  4  years  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  rule  of  law  for  the  Jungle  lai 
of  the  claw  that  my  Government  Is  ap- 
plymg  in  an  undeclared  war  In  south- 
east Asia. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  m 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way  aflec; 
the  expenditure  of  funds  In  southeast 
Asia  in  the  protection  and  defense  cf 
American  boys.  However,  it  would  saj 
to  the  President.  "Mr.  President,  n 
think  the  military  aid  program  con- 
tained in  this  bill  Is  excessive,  and  it 
vote  to  reduce  it  by  25  percent:  but  w? 
leave  it  up  to  you  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  where  the  savings  in  military  aiii 
shall  be  made." 

The  Interests  of  the  United  States  d^ 
mand  that  we  stop  arming  the  world 
against  Itself,  that  we  start  helplM 
people  to  better  their  lives,  and.  finally 
that  we  provide  the  help  not  on  a  dole 
basis,  but  on  the  basis  of  giving  recipi- 
ents a  chance  to  be  proud  of  their  o»r. 
effort  toward  self-help. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  chairman  0! 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbfioht; 
to  leave  the  floor  of  the  Senate  mome"- 
tarily  because  of  ofBcial  business  else- 
where. If  he  were  present,  he  would 
verify  what  I  now  say.  I  see  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church!  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  SrMCfc- 
TON),  both  of  them  members  of  tfc? 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  presew 
on  the  floor. 

The  objectives  of  the  amendment  I  ai 
offering  this  afternoon  were  discussed 
at  great  length  time  and  time  again  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation.' 
during  this  session.  For  example,  or. 
April  1.  1965.  the  Committee  on  ForeifC 
Relations,  while  considering  a  mark'JP 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  voted  by  a  vol* 
of  11  to  3  to  cut  the  mlUtary  aid  sectlor. 
of  the  bill  by  S115  million. 

The  Pentagon  went  to  work.  We  re- 
ceived calls  from  their  top  lobbyists 
seeking  to  restore  the  $115  million. 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued.  ■*■ 
a  later  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relation-- 
Committee,  a  motion  to  reconsider  wss 
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made.  It  was  perfectly  proper  to  make 
It.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  $115 
inllllon  was  restored,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  8. 
By  a  vote  of  10  to  8.  but  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  proxies  used  In  getting 
[be  vote  of  10  to  restore  It. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHITRCH.  I  am  highly  pleased 
•jiat  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
brought  this  matter  up  once  again.  He 
is  quite  right  when  he  observes  that  the 
reversal  of  the  committee's  initial  ac- 
tion, in  this  particular  case,  was  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  proxies  from  Sena- 
tors who  did  not  have  the  full  benefit  of 
•Jie  discussion  that  had  preceded  the  first 
action  taken  by  the  committee. 

"The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  remember  that  when  the  au- 
thorization bill  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
attempted  to  amend  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
as  we  had  Initially  amended  it  in  the 
committee,  and  that  effort  failed  on  a 
rote  of  43  to  38,  but  only  after  a  deter- 
aiined  effort  was  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon  against  the 
amendment. 

The  argument  that  was  then  made  by 
those  who  favored  the  amendment  had 
to  do  with  the  very  matter  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stressed 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  namely,  that 
to  enlarge  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, as  was  proposed,  could  only  mean 
that  greater  quantities  of  armaments 
jTould  be  given  to  countries  which  would 
not  use  the  weapons  as  a  shield  against 
potential  Communist  aggression,  but 
rather  against  one  another.  We  have 
seen  this  happen  in  the  recent  war  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan. 

In  the  new  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
ane.  we  read  of  the  first  repercussions 
of  our  policy  of  arming  India  and  Paki- 
stan. It  Is  apparent  that  the  harvest 
fill  be  bitter. 

Newsweek  quotes  an  Indian  oflScer  In 
'.he  field,  fresh  from  battle,  saying : 

Everything  we  have  captured  is  made  In 
tile  USJl. — arst-al<3  kits,  sleeping  bags,  para- 
chutes, weapons,  bullets,  and  tanka. 

Before  we  are  finished,  we  shall  find 
wih  India  and  Pakistan  pointing  to  the 
Dnlied  States  as  the  scapegoat.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the 
eSort  he  is  making  to  cut  back  a  pro- 
?rain  which,  in  the  estimate  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  has  done  us  damage 
a  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
.taienca.  He  knows  that  some  of  us  on 
■'he  committee  have  attempted  to  hold 
'Ae  line,  to  cut  the  program  back,  and 
to  impose  a  reasonable  celling  on  it; 
Md  it  has  always  been  a  very  frustrating 
5ght.  but  a  fight  that  must  be  made.  If 
;ver  there  was  dramatic  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  that  fight,  it  was  laid  out 
'JPon  the  battlefields  of  Kashmir. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator.  I  believe 
la  has  reviewed  very  well  the  situation 
a  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  1 
4ank  him  for  his  efforts  in  vindicating 
tie  position  we  took  then  and  the  posi- 
tion that  we  take  again  in  the  Senate  this 
^temoon. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
■-''■e  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the  position 
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he  has  taken  In  support  of  this  view. 
The  Record  should  show  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  as  much  as  anj' 
other  Senator  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  has  been  out  In  front  of  the 
effort  to  cut  military  aid.  Time  and  time 
again,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  of- 
fered amendments  in  the  committee 
seeking  to  cut  the  military  aid  program. 
In  debates  on  the  Senate  floor,  when  the 
foreign  aid  bill  has  been  before  us  over 
the  past  several  years,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  been  among  those 
offering  amendments  to  cut  the  military 
aid  part  of  the  bill.  He  Is  very  kind  to 
commend  me  for  my  efforts.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  has  been  one  of  my  lead- 
ers on  this  matter,  as  we  have  joined 
forces  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, trs'ing  to  bring  what  we  considered  to 
be  reason  to  bear  with  regard  to  the  mili- 
tarj-  aid  program. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Peruisyl- 
vania. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  pending  amendment,  as  I 
have  suported  the  other  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  this  afternoon. 
He  is  dead  right  in  his  effort  to  cut  mili- 
tary aid  to  Latin  America,  India,  Paki- 
stan. Greece,  Turkey,  and  southeast  Asia, 
for  the  reasons  so  eloquently  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

However,  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  do  not  go  along  with  the  Senator 
In  his  efforts  to  cut  economic  aid.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  Is  serving  its  own 
best  Interests,  as  well  as  meeting  a  com- 
passionate obligation  as  the  greatest  and 
richest  countiT  in  the  world,  by  main- 
taining a  substantial  economic  aid  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  an  argu- 
ment with  my  friend  from  Oregon,  but  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  support  him  whole- 
heartedly In  his  military  aid  position. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much.  There  is 
one  difference  between  us  as  to  economic 
aid;  that  is  as  to  how  we  can  improve  it. 
I  believe  that  we  should  be  voting  more 
money  for  economic  aid.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  could  carry  me  along, 
if  he  could  be  a  little  more  successful  In 
convincing  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee that  we  could  do  something  about 
making  economic  aid  more  effective. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  S-iTvlINGTON.  First.  I  would 
commend  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  conscientious  and  inten- 
sive analysis  he  has  given  the  program 
In  recent  years.  My  Interest  In  said  pro- 
gram was  aroused  by  his  discussion  in 
the  past  of  the  so-called  soft  loan  win- 
dow of  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Development  Association.  To  my  best 
recollection,  the  rationale  presented  for 
creating  that  soft  loan  window  was  that 
although  not  too  much  money  was  re- 
quired in  the  future  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
considerable  would  be  needed  in  South 
and  Central  America.  As  developed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  60  percent  of 
all  the  aid  In  IDA  loarus  the  previous  year 
had  gone  to  India,  and  80  percent  had 


gone  to  India  and  Pakistan.  Actually, 
only  one  loan,  and  that  a  relatively  small 
one.  went  to  a  Caribbean  country-. 

As  a  result,  many  of  uf  voted  against 
increasing  the  amount  available  to  this 
soft  loan  window,  IDA. 

Then  there  is  the  soft  loan  window  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

And  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  now 
planning  to  set  up  a  new  bank  for  the 
Far  East.  I  hope  this  bank  will  not  also 
have  a  .soft  loan  window. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
if  it  will  e\en  be  soft  currency.  It  will 
probably  be  script  or  coupons. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  might  well 
be  the  ca^e.  I  back  the  apprehension 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  be- 
cause the  last  great  power  left  in  the 
world  capable  of  resisting  totalitarian- 
ism lies  m  the  American  economy.  In 
our  way  of  life  our  physical  strength 
can  come  only  from  economic  strength. 

For  nearly  15  years,  in  every  year 
since  1949  except  1957,  we  have  run  a 
heavy  unfavorable  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  If  tills  is  not  corrected,  and  cor- 
rected soon,  the  value  ol  the  dollar  could 
be  jeopardized. 

If  that  should  happen.  In  turn  it  could 
be  the  greatest  single  economic  action 
against  what  is  best  for  all  free  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  very  much.  As  he  knows, 
he  has  offered  amendments  and  I  have 
cosponsored  his  amendments  to  carry' 
out  his  objectives,  seeking  to  improve 
foreign  aid  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
mismanagement  of  foreign  aid  is  doing 
to  the  whole  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  pay  tribute— 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
does  also — to  the  able  present  Adminis- 
trator, Da\id  Bell.  The  fact  Is.  however, 
that  personnel  handling  our  foreign  pro- 
grams has  grown  in  this  centur}-  from 
under  100  to  many  thousands.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  1  do  not  believe  the  State 
Department  has  given  full  and  adequate 
recognition  to  the  importance  of  train- 
ing all  this  new  personnel  necessarj'  to 
handle  such  vast  programs. 

That  is  another  reason  I  Join  the 
Senator  in  his  apprehension.  But  the 
chief  reason  to  me  is  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  our  monetarj'  position. 

Let  me  again  commend  liim  for  the 
thoroush  work  he  has  done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  best  way  to  give 
David  Bell  a  hand  is  to  change  our  policy 
on  foreign  aid  so  that  he  can  admin- 
ister a  foreign  aid  program  under  a  pol- 
icy which  is  defensible. 

I  close  by  saying  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  military  aid  program,  it  should  be 
greatly  reduced  under  its  present  level. 
If  we  are  to  provide  help,  it  should  be 
provided  not  on  a  dole  basis,  but  on  the 
basis  of  giving  the  recipient  country  an 
opportunity  to  be  proud  of  Its  own  ef- 
forts toward  self-help. 

There  should  be  a  great  reduction  in 
the  giant  features  of  the  military  aid 
program.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  be  helping  to  build  up  a  military 
machine,  or  a  program,  in  any  country 
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that  Is  beyond  the  level  Us  economy  can 

support. 

By  foUowlnR  the  coarse  of  action  we 
are"  following  In  Greece  and  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  India,  and  other  countries, 
where  we  are  pouring  in  aid  beyond  the 
ability  of  those  countries  to  support  it 
from  their  economic  resources,  we  shall 
wf.-aken  their  economic  fabric.  Instead 
of  helping  them,  we  shall  be  injuring 
them.  We  shall  be  playini!  Into  the 
hands  of  the  leftist  elements  which  are 
a  constant  threat  to  the  survival  of  free 
governments  In  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  we  wish  to  sustain. 

If  a  war  comes,  they  will  be  able  to 
fight  only  to  the  extent  that  the  United 
Slates  decides  to  pour  billions  more  Into 
their  economies  and  defense  establish- 
ments. ■ 

The  w^ay  to  sustain  them  Is  not  by  way 
of  military  aid.  but  the  way  to  sustain 
them  is  to  do  something  to  help  their 
people  enjoy  the  fruits  of  economic 
freedom. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gpst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair.'  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  need- 
less to  say.  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment.  One  prime  fault  I  find 
with  it  Is.  Why  the  S292  million  figure? 
Why  not  make  It  easier  for  bookkeeping 
purposes  and  make  the  figure  $300  or 
S400  million?  Make  It  an  even  figure. 
The  rationality  being  used  Is  that  the 
percentage  Is  25  percent.  Why  23  per- 
cent? Why  not  make  it  30  percent? 
Why  not  make  it  35  percent? 

Vote  against  the  whole  program,  if 
u  e  wish  Vi  do  so. 

No  Senator  yearns  more  for  peace 
than  I  do. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  since  1953, 
and  I  have  followed  all  the  discussions 
with  Russia  with  reference  to  the  Nu- 
clear Test-Ban  Treaty.  I  was  one  of 
those  designated  by  President  Kennedy 
to  go  to  Moscow  to  wlttiess  the  Initial- 
ing of  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  longs  more 
than  I  for  the  day  when  we  can  convert 
all  of  our  guns  Into  plowshares.  But.  we 
live  In  a  sorely  troubled  world.  We  live 
in  a  world  where  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  stand  alone,  that  the  responsibil- 
ity Is  not  ours  alone,  but  that  of  many 
other  friends  and  allies  who  have  their 
own  internal  problems  as  well. 

The  figure  that  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  attested  to  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try— was  $1,170  million.  That  is  the  fig- 
ure which  was  given  In  the  House,  which 
was  scrutinized  and  studied  by  the  House, 
and  finally  came  over   to   the  Senate. 


The  Senate  held  hearings  on  It  day  in 
and  day  out. 

I  must  regretfully  say  that  there  were 
times  In  committee  when  1  stood  alone, 
almost  as  I  stand  alone  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  chose  me  to  be 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

When  I  listen  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRSEl.  whom  I  have  admired 
and  respected,  and  with  whom  I  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  many  com- 
mon problems,  when  I  see  my  own  col- 
leagues such  as  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
falter  by  the  wayside,  I  begin  to  wonder. 
They  must  have  picked  me  out  because 
they  figured  I  was  so  small  a  fall  would 
not  hurt  me  that  much. 

This  is  a  thankless  job.  one  might  say. 
But.  it  is  an  important  job. 

The  Senate  is  a  body  of  100  Senators. 
We  can  guess  today  and  be  wrong  and 
take  another  guess  tomorrow.  But  the 
man  who  sits  in  the  White  House  has  to 
be  right  the  first  lime.  He  does  not  have 
a  second  guess.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  And  today  he  is 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  in- 
suring peace  in  the  world.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  there  are  some  Senators 
who  have  an  idea  that  the  military  as- 
sistance program  Is  a  Santa  Claus  pro- 
gram, a  giveaway  program.  That  is 
primarily  where  the  misconception  lies. 
Remember,  for  every  gun  that  Is  shoul- 
dered by  a  Greek  or  a  Turk  or  anyone 
else  to  whom  we  give  military  aid  it 
means  that  an  American  boy  does  not 
have  to  go  there. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
apply  this  argment  to  the  militaiT  aid 
that  has  been  given  to  India  and  Paki- 
stan? Does  he  tliink  that  is  a  worthy 
cause?  Does  he  think  it  has  worked  out 
there?  The  aid  was  given  to  them  to 
fight  communism— Red  China.  Does  the 
Senator  approve  that  program  as  It  has 
worked  out  in  fact?  Should  we  continue 
to  give  them  such  aid  when  they  use  It 
to  fight  each  other?  The  only  reason 
they  have  stopped  fighting  now  Is  that 
we  have  temporarily  withdrawn  the  mili- 
tary aid. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  speaks 
as  If  the  Kashmir  problem  was  started  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  problem.  Tliat 
problem  has  to  do  with  the  Moslems  and 
the  Hindus.  But  when  we  began  to  give 
aid  to  Pakistan  after  World  War  n  under 
Harry  Truman,  and  we  continued  It  un- 
der Dwight  Eisenhower,  and  under  John 
P.  Kennedy,  and  continued  It  under  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  why  did  we  do  it?  Because 
we  wanted  Pakistan  to  fight  India?  Of 
course  not. 

Mr.  GRUEJTING.  How  has  it  worked? 
It  has  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wait  a  minute.  The 
Senator  asked  me  a  question.  I  will  give 
him  a  full  answer.  If  I  am  remiss  in  any 
way.  the  Senator  may  ask  me  another 
question. 


We  gave  all  this  money  to  that  coun- 
try because  we  wanted  to  stop  the  on- 
slaught of  communism.  I  am  saying  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Alaska. 
Stop  the  military  aid  program  and  creep- 
ing communism  will  become  galloping 
communism. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  stand  here  and 
condemn.  I  do  not  like  the  conflict.  But 
does  the  Senator  ever  stop  to  think  that 
it  was  the  benevolence  of  the  United 
States  toward  Ayub  Khan.  Shastri.  and 
Nehru  that  made  them  listen  and  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  United  Nations,  so 
that  today  we  have  a  cease-fire  in  effect'^ 
If  that  result  cost  every  single  dollar  we 
gave,  it  was  worth  the  price.  If  the  mood 
we  inspired  the  other  day  and  yesterday. 
which  brought  about  a  cease-fire  and  will 
cause  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about 
a  negotiated  peace  in  Vietnam,  it  will  be 
worth  every  American  dollar  that  has 
been  spent. 

Oh,  yes,  India  did  fight  Pakistan.  And 
who  likes  it?  I  do  not  Uke  it.  What  did 
we  do?  We  stopped  giving  them  militair 
assistance. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Correct  at  long  last 
Mr.  PASTORE.  We  stopped  It.  But 
the  President  has  said— and  do  not  for- 
get, he  cannot  afford  to  be  wrong— "Do 
not  take  the  aces  out  of  my  deck  now " 
That  Is  what  the  Senator  is  suggesting  to- 
day. He  is  taking  the  aces  out  of  the 
deck  and  putting  the  jokers  In. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  not  done 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  tnin? 
to  do  it.  when  he  votes  "yea"  on  ihli 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  li 
quite  mistaken. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  will  tell  the  Sena- 
tor what  I  am  going  to  propose  when  he 
is  through. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  a  dlfTerence  c' 
opinion.  I  am  saying  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  a  meataxe  cut.  They  did 
not  analyze  It.  They  merely  said. 
"Knock  off  25  percent.  Let  the  Presi- 
dent take  It  off  where  it  pleases  him 
Let  the  President  stay  up  until  12  o'cloci, 
1  o'clock.  2  o'clock,  5  o'clock,  6  o'clocS, 
to  figtire  out  where  he  Is  going  to  taie 
out  the  $292  million."  They  did  not  ever. 
make  It  easy  for  him  by  proriding  » 
S300  million  cut.  He  would  not  have 
had  to  figure  it  so  closely,  because  a  $300 
million  cut  would  have  been  easier.  So 
he  has  to  figure  out  where  he  is  goto 
to  cut  the  S292  million.  Why?  Because 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
agreed  with  the  Vietnam  policy,  and  ha; 
not  agreed  with  the  foreign  aid  program 
He  has  a  perfect  right  to  disagree.  Doa 
not  the  Senator  think  I  like  an  economic 
program  better  than  I  like  a  mlUta-T 
assistance  program?  Does  not  the  Se.n- 
ator  believe  that  I,  with  three  chlldrer. 
look  forward  to  that  bright  day  of  peace^ 
Of  course  I  do.  My  boy's  service  time  1; 
on  the  verge  now.  His  medical  studies 
win  be  finished  soon.  There  is  notlilr-f 
bellicose  about  me.  Does  the  Senate: 
think  I  am  trying  to  promote  the  traj- 
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flcklng  In  arms  by  the  United  States  of 
America?    Of  course  not. 

But  we  have  a  difficult  task.  We  are 
living  in  a  world  in  ferment.  As  I  have 
■aid  before,  these  problems  have  their 
genesis  in  a  time  before  this  coimtiT  was 
a  republic.  Because  those  problems  have 
not  been  straightened  out  overnight, 
some  of  us  win  not  wait  and  work  for 
the  dawn  of  another  day.  But  the  Sen- 
ator has  one  tiling  on  his  side.  If  he  is 
«Ton5  today,  he  can  make  another  guess 
tomorrow.  That  is  the  privilege  of  a 
Senator.  That  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  President,  whether  it  be  President 
Johnson,  President  Kennedy,  President 
Truman,  or  President  Eisenhower. 

The  bill  was  voted  on  from  June  7  un- 
til June  14.  This  question  was  thrashed 
out.  This  is  a  warmed-over  tune  today. 
It  Is  the  same  record.  We  play  it  over 
and  over  and  over  again.  The  Senator 
puts  it  in  here,  and  it  comes  out  there. 
It  is  the  same  old  story. 

I  find  no  pleasure  in  this  particular 
responsibility,  the  management  of  tliis 
bill,  I  do  my  duty,  according  to  my  good 
conscience,  as  well  as  I  can.  1  did  not 
even  shed  a  tear  when  the  bill  was  cut 
by  S50  million.  I  thought,  if  that  is  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate,  let  it  be.  When 
the  Senate  refused  to  cut  S25  million,  or 
30  percent,  from  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America,  and  that  cut  was  rejected 
by  two  votes,  I  did  not  jump  with  Joy. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  it.  Here  we 
are.  The  decision  Is  that  of  Senators. 
I  have  done  my  Job  as  best  I  could.  Now 
the  Senator  summarily  tries  to  cut  it  25 
percent,  and  the  only  argument  he  has  is 
this:  Let  the  President  sweat  it  out  and 
worry  where  he  Is  going  to  take  it  off.  If 
we  cut  it  dow'n  this  much,  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  to  do  a  better  job. 

If  that  is  the  way  the  Senator  feels 
about  it.  why  not  cut  it  all  out?  If  we 
cannot  take  the  word  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  If  we  cannot  take  the  word  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  whose  word  are 
we  going  to  take?  To  whom  will  the 
.taerican  people  look?  To  whom  will 
the  free  world  look  if  the  free  world  can- 
not look  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States? 

I  am  not  saying  or  pretending  for  one 
moment  that  we  should  be  a  rubber- 
stamp.  But  we  have  already  acted  on 
this  matter.  We  did  it  several  months 
ago.  We  went  over  all  this  in  commit- 
tee. Not  a  single  Member  of  the  Senate 
came  before  the  committee  to  testify. 
They  were  saving  their  salvos  for  the 
floor.  Now  we  are  at  the  Rubicon.  We 
either  cross — or  turn  back  from  decision 
and  destiny. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  ha\e  listened  to  the 
wonderful  eloquence  of  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  but  I  do  not 
a?ree  with  what  he  said.  He  said  we 
»ent  through  this  months  ago.  But 
something  happened  only  a  few  days  ago. 
That  was  that  the  arms  which  we  had 
''een  pouring  into  India  and  Pakistan  for 
.'ears  to  help  them  resist  po.ssible  Chi- 
nese aggression  were  used  to  fight  each 
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other.  We  had  been  saying  that  they 
would  do  that,  but  we  did  not  have  the 
proof  that  this  was  being  done  until 
then.  The  lavish  aid  was  not  being  used 
for  the  purposes  intended.  It  is  not  be- 
ing used  to  fight  communism.  It  is  being 
used  to  fight  each  other. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  May  I  finish  my 
statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Right  now.  while 
we  have  been  pouring  in  this  money, 
Pakistan  is  steadily  moving  closer  to  Red 
China. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  pre- 
pared to  face  the  fact  tliat  the  situation 
has  changed,  and  that  if  we  temporarily 
cut  down  this  program  to  see  whether 
they  behave  themselves  for  the  next 
year,  if  it  seems  advisable,  it  can  and 
should  be  done? 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  pointed  out. 
the  tanks,  gims,  sleeping  bags,  ammu- 
nition, equipment,  and  evei-ything  found 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  tragic  war 
between  Indian  and  Pakistan,  now  sus- 
pended, was  of  American  make. 

Why  did  they  stop  fighting?  It  was 
not  because  we  have  been  giving  them 
aid,  but  because  we  suspended  it.  If  we 
restore  aid  now  they  are  likely  to  resume 
fighting. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amount  In  the 
bill  is  SI. 170  million.  The  Senator  would 
cut  it  by  25  percent,  not  taking  it  from 
India  or  Pakistan,  according  to  tills 
amendment.  The  amendment  that 
would  have  affected  these  two  coimtrles 
was  rejected. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  pro- 
hibits the  President,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Military  Establishment  of 
this  coiuitry  from  using  the  money  for 
that  purpose. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  would 
have  been  the  Kashmir  problem  even  if 
we  had  given  no  military  assistance.  We 
did  not  give  them  arms  to  fight  over 
Kashmir  Tliey  might  have  been  fight- 
ing with  broomsticks. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  would  have 
been  better. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  all  right. 
But  the  fact  is  that  if  Peiping  saw  they 
had  broomsticks  they  might  have  moved 
in  and  taken  over.  Where  would  we  be 
if  India  were  taken  over  by  Red  Ctiina? 
Does  that  not  give  the  Senator  con- 
cern? Of  course  it  does.  There  are  over 
500  million  people  there.  If  we  can  save 
that  country  we  are  going  to  save  it. 

We  shall  have  many  aches  and  pams. 
Things  are  not  always  going  to  come  out 
our  way. 

I  am  not  condoning  the  fight  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  India.  All  I  am 
saying  Is,  thank  God,  as  a  result  of  the 
cease-fire,  there  may  be  a  rule  of  benevo- 
lence for  those  people.  It  helped  there 
and  it  may  be  that  it  will  help  in  Viet- 
nam. 

That  is  all  I  am  saying.  I  do  not  con- 
done the  fighting  between  Pakistan  and 
India.  The  President  made  a  strong 
plea  that  we  not  give  this  help  and  miU- 


tarj'  assistance  unless  we  are  sure  it  is 
going  for  the  peace  of  tlie  world.  He 
made  that  statement.  I  am  willing  to 
trust  him. 

We  have  not  been  giving  them  mili- 
tary aid  or  even  economic  relief  since 
July.  The  only  thing  we  gave  was  help 
under  Public  Law  480. 

If  a  little  economic  aid  at  this  point 
can  bring  about  tranquility  in  that  part 
of  the  world  that  is  in  fennent.  with  Red 
China  grasping  every  chance  she  gets. 
does  not  the  Senator  think  we  have 
something  to  lose? 

Does  the  Senator  believe  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  Santa  Claus.  giving  this 
money  away?  Does  the  Senator  think 
the  four  Presidents  imder  whom  we 
served  want  to  give  it  away? 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  ever\ihing 
that  has  happened.  But  mankind  Is 
complex.  With  a  little  calmness  and 
patience  and  little  help,  perhaps  this 
program  can  save  the  world  when  it 
could  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  have  one  word  to 
say.  This  amendment  is  moderate.  It 
cuts  25  percent  from  the  overall  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  while  the  Chair  deter- 
mines who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  P.ASTORE  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  need 
that  much  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  may  use 
whatever  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  GRL'ENING.  We  have  a  far- 
flung  militar>-  program  of  over  SI  billion. 
All  this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
reduce  it  by  25  percent,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  opportunity  to  decide  where  the 
reduction  should  be  made.  It  is  easy  for 
him  to  decide.  He  should  withdraw 
military  aid  from  India  and  Pakistan  for 
a  few  months  until  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  not  going  to  resume  their  folly,  and 
in  Latin  America  where  would-be  dicta- 
tors are  attempting  to  overturn  estab- 
lished governments. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  we  in  the 
Congress  have  something  to  say  in  this 
matter?  Ls  it  not  about  time  that  we 
stood  up  and  be  cotuited  X-o  show  how  we 
feel?  Are  we  gomg  to  give  a  blanket  en- 
dorsement to  everjlhlng  that  comes 
from  the  Pentagon?  I  say,  "No."  It  is 
time  that  we  show  we  have  an  opinion, 
and  that  we  object  to  continuing  past 
follies. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
use  my  remaining  time. 

I  Judge  from  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  does  not  like  the  legislative 
process  of  the  Senate  because  he  is  con- 
cerned and  disturbed  about  the  fact 
of  having  to  meet  the  l.ssue  again  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  the  appro- 
priation bill.  After  we  go  throtigh  all 
the  process  of  passing  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  we  go  through  the  process  of 
appropriation. 
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The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
available  to  it  the  entire  record  that  has 
been  made  -  in  connection  with  the 
authorization  bill. 

If  it  Is  said  that  people  have  not  come 
in  to  testify,  the  answer  is  that  Judicial 
notice  can  be  talten  of  the  tact  that  every 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  well  versed,  on  the  basis  of  what 
had  been  submitted,  on  the  authorization 
bill  and  the  discussion  of  it,  and  what 
the  criticisms  of  the  military  aid  and 
economic  aid  proRrams  were. 

Let  us  not  worry  about  the  problem 
that  would  be  present^-d  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  making  the  re- 
ductions. The  Senator  from  Ala.ska  [Mr. 
Grueninc]  has  alluded  to  the  aides  that 
are  available  to  the  President.  He  has 
available  to  him  also  what  the  record 
shows  to  be  the  unconscionable  and  in- 
excusable waste  of  military  aid  m  coun- 
try after  country.  If  he  followed  only 
the  recommendations  of  our  own  Comp- 
troller General,  he  could  save  much  more 
than  the  25  percent  that  is  covered  by 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
a  responsibility,  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  if  Congress  decides  that  we  ought 
to  cut  back  on  military  aid.  to  proceed 
to  make  the  cut  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  Congress,  That  Is  our  legis- 
lative process.  It  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  worry  about  his  problem  in 
resardtolt. 

in  mv  first  speech  this  afternoon,  and 
In  other  speeches  I  have  made  on  foreign 
aid.  I  have  already  pointed  out  what  is 
'in  the  pipeline.  We  could  cv^t  25  per- 
cent, the  amount  called  for  in  my  amend- 
ment, and  we  would  still  not  spend  in 
those  countries  what  will  be  remaining 
In  the  pipeline. 

As  1  said  earlier,  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Vietnam. 

The  issue  Is  whether  the  Senate  at 
every  point  in  the  legislative  process, 
when  w-e  are  called  upon  to  vote,  will 
again  consider  the  facts  involved  In  this 
issue.  ,    , 

I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  when 
listening  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, that  he  believes,  once  we  vote  on 
the  authorization  bill,  that  ought  to  be 
the  end  of  it  and  that  we  should  accept 
without  question  what  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
That  Is  not  our  legislative  process.  We 
still  retain— and  sometimes  I  wonder 
how  much — some  check  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  However,  after  I 
have  listened  to  some  of  the  managers 
for  various  bills  in  the  Senate.  I  wonder 
if  we  are  not  guility  of  some  kind  of 
wrong  if  we  question  the  decision  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  do  not 
take  it  for  granted  when  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  brings  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  bill  and  its  report. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard 
ihe  representatives  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  some  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  representatives,  talk  about 
the  thankless  job  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  handling  foreign  aid  authorization 
bills  and  foreign  aid  appropriation  bills. 


I  wonder  if  their  moans  amd  groans 
are  not  occasioned  by  the  fac^that  they 
cannot  defend  the  present  AID  ptpgram. 
they  find  little  good  to  say  for  it.  and 
that  is  why  they  consider  it  a  thank- 
less job.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  MclNTVREl  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  !Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr,  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALEl.  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy!  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis], the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PtAssoN).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Saitonstall] ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower!  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
Scott]  Is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
stall  1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Cttrtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

INo.  270Leg.l 
TEAS— 30 


Bayh 

Bible 

Burdick 

ByTd.Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cliurch 

Claric 

Cotton 

Douglas 

Cllender 


Ervln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Pulbrtght 

Gnicnlng 

Hniska 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long.  La. 

McCleUan 

McOoTem 


Morse 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

Riindolptl 

Robertson 

Russell.  Oa. 

Symington 

Talroadge 

Toting.  Ohio 


Aiken 

BUI 

Moss 

AUott 

HoUand 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bass 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Jordan.  N.C. 

PeU 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass 

,  Proutv 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Lau-whe 

Russell,  S  C. 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Smathers 

Dlrkscn 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Tj'dlngs 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Wllllamj,  N.J. 

Hart 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Totmg,  N,  Dak 

Blckenlooper 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Anderson 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Bennett 

Mclntyre 

Simpson 

Curtis 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Core 

Pearson 

Tower 

Kennedy.  NY 

Saitonstall 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 


FIFTY  EXAMPLES  OF  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS AND  APPROPRIATIONS  IX 
THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  policy 
committee  has  prepared  a  sample  list  of 

50  examples  of  estimated  authorizations 
for  appropriations,  which  either  already 
have  become  law  or  are  being  considered, 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  examples  give  an  estimated  first 
year  authorization,  the  number  of  yean 
for  a  program  or  programs  in  the  meas- 
ure or  law,  and  the  estimated  amount 
authorized  for  the  total  nim:iber  of  years 
Of  course,  as  bUls  follow  the  traditional 
course  through  committees,  and  action 
In  the  Senate  and  House  and  possible 
conference  consideration,  some  fiK"f^ 
may  change,  but  in  most  cases  not  sw- 
stantially. 

The  50  examples,  however,  give  » 
graphic  account  of  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey being  authorized  for  possible  future 
authorizations.  In  these  50  examplM 
alone.  I  believe,  the  total  is  in  excess  of 

51  12  billion.  The  staff  deserves  crecUt 
for  pointing  out  these  examples— with- 
out comment  one  way  or  the  other— to 
show  the  direction  in  which  we  are  mov- 
ing. The  list  undoubtedly  will  be  of  con- 
siderable lise  to  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  tabuln- 
Uon  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl:e 
Record, 
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Kiample  o(  ietlslation 


'  Boustng,  rent  subsidies,  and  urban  de- 

■  ttlopracnt  (Public  Law  S9-117) 

^  Coininmity  he'll  rh  services  and  immu- 

'     nliiitian  (Public  Law  89-109) 

■  RiPl'l  rail  transit,    Washington,    D.C. 

ll'ul'lli:  Lawl!9-173) 

1  T'lCcrtT  program  expansion  (11. R.  83S,1)— . 

■  Meral  aid  to  hlKher  education  (II. R. 

"    KT'T) - - - 

I  vn-i  r«'!ov-clnpiuent.  public  works  accel- 

.'Watl'in  (Pu()lic  Law  89-139) - 

•  for.ijnunltv  health,  mental  facUttics,  and 

iijIlUiB  (Public  Law  89-105) 

.  t.-x[,..;   5*-'-'jrltv,    iricdlcare,    and    public 

I   '  ii.,LitL.mf  (Public  Ljw  89-07)-.- 

He.'l''nil  in.?(lu-al  centi^rs  (S.  .^06)   

l.jpji,irliii  iisaistance  (Public  Law  g9-»). 
;  Wallr  Res-iurces  Planning  Act  (Public 

U*'S^M)) 

Muiti'iwor  development   and    training 

iPuhlic  Law  89-15) -. 

'1  Ffticrul  aid    to  eletnentarv,   secondary 

kUooIs  (Public  LuwsO-lO) - 

(  Older  .Vracricans  Act  ( Public  Law  89-73)  - . 
'  nub  ?iwcd  rail  service  research  (3. 1&S8).. 
'  Miut«r>'  puy  raise  (Public  Law  89-132). __ 

Fc*ralpay  raise  (H.R.  10281)...- 

«  ^ili'jOAl    Arls-nuniiUiltles   Foundation 

(11,11  BlOO) - 

,  Hicliway  lieautmcatioo  (S.  20*1) 

X.  sum  Technical   Services  Act   (Public 

U\VS9-1S2) 

::  Rivprs  ODil  harbors  projects  (S,  23091 

1  l-Mwim^e  01  cold  war  bencOts  (S.  9) 

«.!tifr  pollutloti  control  '.^   4) 

,  =-,Ii'pnii.T  (Public  Law  89-1 18) 

dr  i.i';iiilr,ii  (S.  306) 

,    \ii,:„,   ,1  cost  of  river  basin  projects 

['('  :if  LnwS9-t!) - 

."  Ffrsioii  Incroaso  (or  Federal  employees 
IH.H.SIOO) 


Estimated  costs 


1st  year       Years    Cumulative 
amount 


28.000,000 

4.11.000,000 
1,800,000,000 

672,000,000 

760,000,000 

45,000,000 

6.900.000,000 
90,000.000 
305.000,000 

U.  700, 000 

4M,  000, 000 

1.340,000,000 

6,500,000 

20, 000, 000 

1.040,000,(100 

021,600,000 

20,000,000 
160,000,000 

10,000.000 
1.089,000,000 
338,000,000 
170.  imo.  iKio 
3.'i,aoo.ooo 
20.000.000 

944.000.000 

101.900.000 


r,«)o.ooo,ooo 

112,000,000 

431,000,000 
5,400,000.000 

4,700,000.000 

3.250,000.000 

239,000.000 

33,500,000,000 

650,000.000 

1, 09i,  400,000 

117.000,000 

1,810,000,000 

6,600.000,000 

49.000.000 

90,000,000 

6.240.145.000 

6,821.000,000 

60,000,000 
320,000,000 

60,000,000 

1,959.428.900 

1, 930, 000, 000 

3M11,  00(1,  UOK 

15.^  IXJO,  O^M 

00,  ouo,  ooo 

944,000,000 
590,500,000 


Example  of  teilslatlon 


Vocational  rehabilitation  programs  (H.R. 

9310) 

Health  professlnns education  (H.R.  3141)., 
Arms  control  and  disarmament  (Public 

Law  89-27) 

Pcslicidcs  research  "s'  1623) 

Ucallh  res(>ar<!b  fuciilUes  extension  (Pati- 

llc  Law  89-1 W - 

V'cterans  n-liubilltatlon  cost-oMlvlnf{  in- 

crcjise  (Public  Law  80-137) 

Training    seriously    disabled    veterans 

(Public  Law  89-130)- 

Ship  construction  subsidies  (II. R.  4346)  - . 
International  Coffee  Agieemcnt  (Public 

LaWvS»-23) - 

Water  Resources  Research  .\.ct  (S.22)  ... 
Peace  corps  extension  (Public  Law  89- 

.Naiional  Teacher  Corps  an(i  feliowship 
forelomenlary.  secondary  schools  (H.K. 
90271    --- --. 

National  .\eronautlcs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration ( Public  Law  89-53) 

Conservation  program  for  Great  Lakes 
nshlH.R.  25) 

Crime  control  trillning  (H  .B.  8027) 

Nalioniil  wild  rivers  system  (S.  1446) 

Ti.achor  aibbaltails  (H.R.  10622) 

Cape  Lookout  Ndlional  Seashore  (3.  261), 

St.  Croix  Scenic  Railway  (8  870)-.- 

Ellis  Island  National  Monument  (H.J, 
lies  4,M) - 

AstiDtcafnic  Island  National  Recreation 
Area  (i*ublic  Law  89- 195) - 

Siirucc  Knob  (W.  Va.)  Recreation  Area 
(S,  7) - - 

Juvenile  dcllnqaency  program  (Public 
LawMt-M) 


Estimated  total  authorizations.. 


Estimated  costs 


Ist  year        Years    Cumulative 
amoimt 


$400,000,000 
300,000,000 

10,000,000 
3,200,000 

93,000.000 

1.600,000 

3,200,000 
124,900,000 

150,000.000 
5,000.000 

115. 000, 000 

35.000.000 

S.  109. 000,  OOO 

5.000.000 
2,000,000 
1, 800, 000 
50, 000. 000 
9.300,000 
6,500,000 

6,000,000 
34.000,000 
19,800,000 

6,900,000 


tL  414,250, 000 
800.000,000 


30.000,000 
13.200,000 


280,000,000 
8, 100, 000 


16,000,000 
124,(100,000 


150,000,000 
39,000,000 


236,000,000 

26,000.000,000 

25.000.000 
10.000,000 
9.000,000 
150,000,000 
9,265,000 
6,500.000 

6.000,000 

24,016,000 

19.780.000 

16,500,000 


112.717.983.900 


T^e  Libnve  list  doe*  not  include  a  number  of  cither  Important  aathorisation  meas- 

■  ;.:,  ,   tl(e  multibillioii.  4-year  farm  bill,  presently  hi  conlereuce;  the  foreiiju 

.'    ".:  -I. I,  bill:  autiiorlriilioii  for  (.'xpciiditarcs  from  the  highway  trust  lunl  lor 

• :  :t,  :  -  :i  rvvs,  incrcise?  in  the  U,S.  Quota  to  the  Interdntioaal  Monetary  Fund 

;  l'r-.^:..rncan  rievololKdGJit  R.iiik  Fund  (both  of  wliich  arc  now  public  law); 

ii.cttii.'  ill  Small  BU.MI1C5S  Adiniiilstrutloii  loan  fuii'ls;  v,arlo(is  proji.'cls  listeti  in 

-  -  ,niiliorU,illoii  measures  as  for  tlje  Interior  Depsrlment.  military  procurement. 

!;:.l(li,  E'liication,  and  Welfare  Doportinciit.  and  other  departments,  as  well  as  a 

:-t*r  o(  oilier  separate  authorUution  ineasuteB  for  public  works  projects.  5tudl(?a  of 

T-at.  (tie  metric  measure  system,  etc 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
y>  seconds  under  the  bill  to  the  dis- 
laigulshed  minority  whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
'3:30  seconds. 


2.  Some  of  the  autborixations  in  the  list  of  50  were  selected  only  to  sho^  the  wide 
ViUiety  of  bills.  '  \  . 

3.  Ill  io.iin  iiLitancijs.  the  1st  year  authorirntlon  in  the  above  list  Is  InrregSed  for  the 
followiiic  years  an  I  thus  the  cumulative  amount  will  be  (treater  than  the  1st  year 
figure  muitipliel  by  the  number  of  years.  In  the  case  ol  a  few  bills,  like  the  N'ASA 
authoriiiilion  mt-asure.  the  .Vyear  total  is  b-ised  on  the  recent  yearly  average  authorlr.a- 
tion.  On  tile  other  hand.  It  shnul  1  be  note.i  tlial  wh'.'re  some  programs,  like  Federal 
pay  raises. show  only  a  5-year  total  autliorltallon.  they  actually  will  continue  for  years. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
UTED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
nON  BILL,   1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
if  the  bill  (H.R.  10871)  making  appro- 
;r.3tlons  for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re- 
•i(«d  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
•  :ne  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

'irTGN     AID:      PtmUC     LAW     430     A!?n     SOtTTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
■■"?  consideration  of  the  foreign  assist- 
'■'IX  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1966 
•7  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
■aas.  I  submitted  several  questions  for 
?.e  administration  to  answer.  These 
'-estlons  concerned  the  utilization  of 
~f  soft  currencies  accumulated  in 
■'.■elm  countries  as  a  result  of  trans- 
wjons  under  Public  Law  480,  the  need 
's  more  imagination  and  Initiative  to 
■■^••ent  a  decline  in  the  value  of  these 
^•t-currency  deposits  as  a  result  of  de- 
'iluatlon,  and  the  need  to  utilize  these 


soft  currency  deposits  to  offset  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  I  also  raised 
questions  regarding  our  land  reform 
policies  in  South  Vietnam  and  suggested 
that  we  improve  our  health  program 
there  by  taking  some  of  our  Second  World 
War  hospital  ships  out  of  mothballs  and 
staffing  them  to  aid  the  great  concen- 
tration of  South  Vietnamese  people  who 
live  along  the  coast.  Answers  to  these 
questions  were  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
questions  and  answers  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question.  I  have  long  been  concerned  with 
the  utilization  of  our  Public  Law  480  funds 
abroad.  On  July  14.  1965.  I  wrote  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  MacArthur  Inqtilrlng  as  to 
the  possible  use  of  these  funds  to  purciiase 
real  estate  In  the  countries  where  they  are  on 
deposit  with  the  Idea  that  such  an  Invest- 
ment would  appreciate  and  that  at  some  fu- 
ture date  land  could  be  sold  or  utilized  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  housing  and  office 
space  for  American  employees.  On  July  30, 
1965.  Mr.  MacArthur  replied  and  noted  that 
the  Department's  acquisition,  construction, 
and  Improvement  of  properties  Is  based  en- 
tirely upon  funds  appropriated  under  section 
104(1)  of  Public  Law  480  which  provides  un- 


limited authorization  for  appropriations 
which  the  Department  of  State  annually 
seeics  from  the  Congress.  He  noted  that  the 
following  countries  currently  have  currencies 
on  deposit  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  excess  to  normal 
requirements:  Burma.  Ceylon,  Guinea.  India, 
Israel.  Pakistan.  Poland.  Tunisia.  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Yugoslavia.  Mr,  MacArthur 
then  notes:  "While  the  Congress  does  not 
attempt  to  preclude  the  Department  from 
acquiring  properties  having  a  potentially 
higher  resale  value.  It  expects  and  requires 
the  Department  to  Justify  requests  for  funds 
for  faculties  on  the  basis  of  current  program 
needs.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment would  refrain  from  acquiring  real  es- 
tate which  It  does  not  need  but  which,  be- 
cause of  an  expanding  market.  It  could  sell  or 
exchange  for  more  suitable  property  at  a  later 
date," 

I  wonder.  In  view  of  the  large  deposits  of 
soft  currencies  which  we  have  abroad,  if  you 
do  not  thlnit  that  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  U.S.  Government,  tncludltig  the  Con- 
gress, should  have  a  more  imaginative  policy 
as  to  how  these  funds  might  be  used  In  a 
land  and  building  acquisition  program?  I 
would  like  yotu-  comments  of  this. 

Answer,  The  Department  is  considering  an 
expanded  use  of  foreign  currencies  In  coun- 
tries where  U.S.  currency  holdings  are  In  ex- 
cess of  the  Government's  need. 

The  Department  has  canvassed  U,S,  mis- 
sions and  the  headquarters  of  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  additional 
worthwhile    programs,    including    overseas 
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sites  and  buildings,  that  could  be  funded 
e'-.tl-ply  or  largely  with  these  funds.  The  re- 
sults nre  currently  under  review  by  th»  "; 
ecutlve  branch  tor  flscftl  year  1967.  If  thU 
materializes,  the  building  program  In  those 
excess-currency  countries  will  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated to  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  CJovern- 
menfs  real  property  requirements  will  be 
satisfied  In  the  next  several  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  particularly  In 
India,  rwing  land  values  reflect  the  growing 
shortage  of  desirable  unimproved  real  estate 
and  it  Is  to  be  expected  that  eBorts  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  purchase 
J^creage  that  could  not  reallsticaly  be  related 
to  luture  requirements  of  an  t.fflclal  nature 
undoubtedly  would  be  opposed  by  the  local 
government.  Some  other  governments  may 
likewise  oppose  such  action. 

Question  I  noted  that  we  have  excess  cur- 
rencies on  deposit  in  Yugoslavia  On  June 
U  1965,  my  legislative  assistant,  who  had 
learned  from  a  traveling  American  In  Yugo- 
slavia that  there  would  be  possible  devalu- 
ation of  the  dinar,  called  Frederick  L.  Dem- 
:n«  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs,  and  urged  Uiat  Public  Law 
480  funds  be  put  to  use  on  schools  and 
equipment  for  schools  before  their  value  was 
greatly  reduced  as  a  result  of  devaluation 
In  a  reply  of  June  18,  Mr.  Demln.;  not*d  thaf^ 
.u  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange  <750 
dinars  equals  SI),  the  US  povernment  had 
on  deposit  «61  mlHlon,  Mr.  Deming  noted 
that  -utilization  of  these  balances  is  re- 
stricted under  the  foreign  exchange  control 
law  of  Yugoslavia  and  Is  limited  to  specified 
nurposes  as  set  forth  in  agreements  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Yugoslavia."  He  then 
goes  on  to  snv  that  dinars  are  being  used  to 
pay  all  US  Government  official  expenses.  In- 
chidlng  payments  to  US.  O'^^'^'-^'f'"-", ?;'';'"- 
tractors  there.  This  amounts  to  83  mUllon 
annually.  . 

On  July  26.  1985,  Yugoslavia  announced 
various  currency-stability  measures.  One  of 
the  major  changes  was  the  devaluation  of  the 
dinar  Prom  1B61  until  the  change  In  late 
July  as  I  have  noted  previously,  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar-Yugoslav  dinar  exchange  rate  was  .«1  to 
750  dinars.  It  is  now  »1  to  1.250  dinars  On 
January  1.  1966.  present  dinars  will  be  ex- 
changed for  new  ones  at  the  rate  of  100  to  I. 
This  action  has  obviously  affected  the  value 
at  our  Public  Law  480  funds  which  are  on 
deposit.  When  sufficient  warning  was  given, 
cannot  our  Government  make  some  plans  to 
utilize  these  funds  at  their  highest  •alue  or 
convert  them  Into  land  and  buildings  which 
would  withstand  devaluation?  I  would  also 
like  vour  comments  and  a  summary  tor  the 
hearing  record  of  the  various  foreign  ex- 
change regulations  which  are  Imposed  on  our 
soft -currency  deposits  abroad. 

Question  A.  When  sufficient  warning  was 
given  Cannot  our  Government  make  some 
plans  to  utilize  these  funds  at  their  highest 
value  or  convert  them  Into  land  and  build- 
lugs  which  would  withstand  devaluation? 

Answer  The  executive  branch  has  long 
been  concerned  over  losses  In  the  purchasing 
power  and  value  of  US-held  foreign  cur- 
rencies through  devaluations,  and  has.  where 
feasible,  moved  to  minimize  losses  of  this 
nature  However.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  use  of  U.S.-use  foreign  currencies 
is  subject  to  the  appropriation  of  dolLirs  with 
which  Treasury  is  reimbursed  for  currency 
used.  Even  in  emergency  situations  where 
prompt  action  Is  necessan'  to  prevent  loss 
through  devaluation,  executive  branch  agen- 
cies may  not  exceed  their  appropriations.  In 
which  there  are  no  provisions  for  such  emer- 
gencies Regulor  appropriation  requests  gen- 
erally include  only  relatively  hlgh-prlorlty 
projects,  the  funds  for  which  could  not 
normallv  be  reprogramed  In  any  magnitude 
within  the  flscal  year  for  the  relatively  lower 
priority  projects  mentioned.  This  Is  the 
more  true  when  the  situation  arises  late  In 
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the  flscal  year  after  appropriations  are  largely 
committed,  as  In  this  case. 

Efforts  have  continued  over  a  period  ol 
years  to  And  additional  uses  for  these  excess 
currencies.  Dinars  are  being  used  for  local 
operating  expenses  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  and 
missions:  for  allowances  and  partial  salary 
payments  to  American  employees:  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  transportation  within  the 
country,  for  international  air  travel:  and 
alter  months  of  effort,  for  payments  to  US. 
annuitants  resident  In  Yugoslavia.  The 
latter  use  has  greatly  increased  the  normal 
annual  requirements  of  the  United  States 
for  dinars,  reducing  the  number  of  years 
supply  from  26.5  at  the  flscal  year  1964  ex- 
penditure rate  to  9.  Every  effort  is  Being 
made  to  Increase  the  use  of  dinars  and  other 
excess  currencies,  and  to  avoid  or  minimize 
losses  bv  devaluation. 

Question  B.  I  would  also  like  your  com- 
ments and  a  siammary  for  the  hearing  record 
of  the  various  foreign  exchange  regulations 
which  ore  Imposed  on  our  soft-currency  ae- 
poelts  abroad. 

Answer-  Foreign  exchange  regnlotlona  Im- 
posed on  the  use  of  local  currencies  on  de- 
posit vary  In  Intensity  and  method  depending 
on  the  general  provisions  governing  foreign 
trade  and  exchange  transactions  established 
by  the  different  foreign  governments  and  on 
procedures  set  forth  In  bilateral  agreements. 
Latest  surveys  of  the  exchange  systems  and 
applicability  of  exchange  control  of  ell  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  are  published  In  the  16th  Annual  Re- 
port on  Exchange  Restrictions.  1985,  Issued 
by  the  fund,  which  we  are  making  available 
to  the  committee. 

Question.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  Public 
Law  480  funds  In  reducing  our  balance-of- 
pavments  difficulties,  I  wonder  what  progress 
has  been  made,  country  by  country.  In  urging 
American  tourists  to  exchange  dollars  for 
local  currencies  at  our  Embassy.  Do  or  could 
not  the  airlines,  steamship  companies,  our 
Immigration  and  customs  olBcials  cooperate 
m  notifying  all  American  travelers  abroad 
(perhaps  a  slip  of  paper  sent  out  with  their 
passport  from  the  Department  of  State  i  that 
local  currencies  could  be  secured  at  our  Em- 
bassy? 

Answer.  Notices  calling  Che  attention  of 
American  totu-lsts  to  the  availability  of  U.S. 
Govertunent-owned  foreign  currencies  lor 
sale  to  them  are  enclosed  In  the  passports 
Issued  to  tourists  Indicating  an  Intention  of 
visiting  countries  where  these  currencies  are 
available.  Examples  of  notices  for  US.  trav- 
elers to  India.  Israel,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  are  shown  below : 

■'ATTENTION    U.S.    VISTTOES   TO:    INOtA 

"Here  Is  how  you  can  aid  the  U^.  balance 
of  payments. 

"When  you  arrive  in  India,  you  may  buy 
your  local  ctirrency  I  rupees  I  requirements 
from  the  American  Embassy  In  New  Delhi,  or 
from  the  American  Consulates  General  In 
Bombay.  Calcutta,  and  Madres.  Tou  are  as- 
sured the  official  rate  of  exchange. 

"The  Indian  rupees  available  for  purchase 
at  the  American  Embassy  and  the  American 
ConatUates  General  are  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  are  available  for  expendi- 
ture only  In  India.  When  you  buy  your 
rupees  from  the  U.S.  Diplomatic  or  Consular 
tjosts.  OS  arranged  by  agreement  with  India, 
ill  effect  your  dollars  stay  home  and  you  help 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

"Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personal 
check,  or  traveler's  check. 


At  present  currencies  are  for  sale  In  Isruel, 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  India  unajr 
Public  Law  480.  section  104(si.  Sales  for 
business  purposes  are  made  In  Israel  aad 
India  imder  104(  t) .  To  extend  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  the  program  of  sales  of  U.S,- 
owned  foreign  currencies  In  those  countries 
where  agreements  to  do  so  exist,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  revising  the  present 
criteria  for  determining  which  currendet 
are  available  tor  sale  to  U.S.  cltizcru  unOe- 
section  104  (8)  or  (t)  of  Public  Law  480  k 
that  additional  amounts  will  become  avail. 
able.  Sections  104(si  and  104(t)  have  been 
included  in  all  title  I.  Public  Law  480  agr«. 
ments  since  section  104(t)  was  added  to  tlw 
Public  Law  480  legislation  lost  October  ana 
are  being  Included  In  all  new  title  I  agret- 
ments. 


"Addres.ie^ 

"Embassy:  Shantl  Path.  Chanakyapurl, 
(Diplomatic  Enclave)  New  Delhi. 

"Consulates:  78  B  Desal  Road.  Bombay: 
5/1  Harlngton  Street.  Calcutta:  ISft-B  Mount 
Road.  Madras. 

"Selling  hours  (Monday  to  Friday) :  10  a.m. 
to  12:30  pjn.,  3:30  V-ta.  to  4  p.m." 


"ATTENTIOM    tJ  S.    ^ISItOBS    TO:     ISEiEL— EITTT: 

"Here  Is  how  you  can  aid  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

"When  you  enter  either  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, visit  the  American  Embassy  and  buy 
your  local  currency  requirements  then 
You  are  assured  the  official  rate  of  exchang; 
and  that  your  dollars  used  to  buy  local  cur- 
rency from  the  Embassy  will  not  become  > 
claim  against  the  U.S.  gold  supply. 

"These  tvJo  ctirrencles.  available  for  pur- 
chase at  the  respective  American  Embassies 
are  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government,  acquired 
under  conditions  preventing  the  United 
States  from  spending  thcm-autslde  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  Under  spec^ll  arrongemrai! 
with  the  local  goveriunents  the  Amencat 
Embassy  Is  authorized  to  sell  these  curren- 
cies to  U.S.  tourists. 

"Payment  may  be  made  by  cash,  personi: 
check,  or  traveler's  check. 

•■American  Embasiy  addrcft 
"Israel 
"71  Hayarkon  Street,  Tel  Aviv  (9  am  w 
1  pjn..  selling  hours). 

"Egypt 
"5  Sharla  Latin  American,  Garden  CI'.; 
Cairo  (9  am  to  12  n.xin.  selling  hours. 
Question.  Turning  to  Vietnam,  as  Mr.  B».. 
will  recall  we  discussed  our  AID  progni. 
there  In  my  office  on  April  5.  1965.  In  «• 
sponsc  to  various  questions  which  I  tsHC 
he  furnished  me  with  material  concernli;c 
the  AID  program  as  It  relates  to  the  V:e;- 
nomese  peasantry  on  April  8.  I  have  an- 
fully  gone  over  that  material.  While  :: 
seems  we  ore  giving  the  Vietnamese  peiBt.; 
free  agricultural  Instruction,  free  seed,  W 
fertilizer,  and  free  tools  we  do  not  seem  tc  k 
giving  htm  a  fundamental  stake  In  his  cent- 
try;  namely,  free  land  or  the  opportunity  (W 
time  to  purchase  at  a  reasonable  cost  sut- 
land  I  would  like  for  the  record  Just  6:^ 
manv  acres  have  been  turned  over  to  i^* 
peasantry  as  a  result  of  American  effort!  . 
think  nothing  Is  so  Important  to  our  «K- 
ning  the  war  there  as  giving  the  peasant  i- 
economlc  stake  In  his  country  as  well  i> ' 
political  stake  by  training  him  In  comffiJ- 
nlty  participation  at  the  local  level. 

Answer.  Land  reform  and  the  dlstrisu'---- 
of  land  under  permanent  or  provisional  t:'.- 
Is  of  course,  the  function  of  the  Gover- 
m'ent  of  Vietnam.  U  S.  assistance  and  ^■ 
vice  has  been  Instrumental  In  helping  'J 
Government  to  carry  out  Its  land  propi!:^ 
and  our  recommendations  have  been  adopiK 
In  many  cases. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  ii-' 
reform  legislation  enacted  by  the  Diem  ij' 
ministraUon.  284.000  hectares  (652- 
acres)  of  ordinance  67  land  (I.e..  expropr->__ 
tlons  of  Vietnamese-owned  landboWiEr 
of  over  100  hectares  (247  acres  1 1  have  w«^ 
dlstrlbuted,t«'115,000  new  owners.  This  c- 
trlbutlon  was  accomplished  by  prc.vls.o-- 
land  certlflctttes  with  payments  at  rent- 
able rates  over  a  12-ycar  period. 

Another  category  of  rlceland.  '<»"":. 
owned  by  French  landlords,  has  been  WP' 
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undistributed  because  of  Insecurity  and  sur- 
teving  problems.  However,  the  new  land- 
refonJi  program  approved  by  the  Govern- 
nent  on  August  9  provides  ^or  the  eventual 
distribution  of  225.000  hectares  (S55.750 
usee)  ol  land  In  this  category  with  pay- 
ments over  12  years,  and  with  assistance  In 
later  control  and  Irrigation  devices.  The 
GVN  plans  to  begin  Immediate  distribution 
of  23  000  hectares  (56.800  acres) . 

The  new  program  also  provides  for  lull 
jnd  clear  title  to  ordinance  57  land  pre- 
rlously  distributed  with  a  Government  lien 
held  iJntll  payments  have  been   completed. 

Question  One  lost  question  pertaining  to 
Vietnam;  In  order  to  Improve  our  relations 
nth  the  people  there,  could  we  not  get  some 
o'  our  Second  World  War  hospital  ships  out 
.,(  mothballs  and  staff  them  with  Public 
Health  Service  or  military  or  private  volun- 
teer doctors  and  nurses  and  run  them  up 
sad  down  the  coast  where  they  could  serve 
tne  millions  of  people  who  live  In  the  5-  to 
lO-mile  coastal  strip? 

.Answer.  The  USOM  health  program  Is  In 
the  process  of  expansion,  especially  due  to 
higher  numbers  of  civilian  casualties  and 
refugees  as  a  result  of  Increased  military 
eperotlons  during  the  summer  months.  For 
example,  20  U.S.  volunteer  doctors,  on  a  60- 
day  rotation  basis,  will  greatly  augment  our 
rapobllltles  of  caring  for  the  Vietnamese 
civilian  population:  and  an  Increasing  num- 
Der  oi  Ireo  world  notions  are  considering 
supplying  medical  personnel  to  especially 
iisist  the  refugees  located  along  the  coast 
of  the  central  part  of  the  country.  The  Idea 
of  equipping  a  hospital  ship  which  would 
make  runs  along  the  coast  will  be  considered 
unong  other  measures  which  soon  will  be 
•jiten  to  increase  our  medical  assistance  to 
Tletnom. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield,  under  tlie  bill.  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  Yorlc  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
an  enormous  refugee  problem  in  South 
Vietnam  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  will  be 
approximately  one  mlUlon  refugees  In 
South  Vietnam  within  the  next  few 
months.  There  are  now  about  half  that 
many. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KennedyJ  has  been  conduct- 
ing 3  series  of  hearings  in  the  Refugee 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
which  hearings  demonstrate  the  serious 
character  of  the  problem. 

There  are  funds  now  available  in  an 
Indirect  way  through  the  sizable  com- 
mercial import  program  and  the  counter- 
Insurgency  program  for  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, they  are  quite  Inadequate.  In  ad- 
dition, the  President's  contingency  fund 
could  have  been  made  available,  but  it 
!s  my  understanding  that  this  fund  is 
fully  committed. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
tliat  it  should  be  a  matter  of  record  that 
this  is  a  problem  which  the  Senate  will 
'■•ivt  to  meet.  This  problem  will  have 
' '  '•:'  met  through  supplemental  ap- 
;-r  jpnaiions.  We  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  this  problem  is  not  be- 
ing met  In  this  particular  appropriation 

bill. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  M.1.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  under  tlie  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  for  tomorrow,  and. 
If  possible,  for  early  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, or  this  evening,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Ty- 
pings in  the  chair) .  'Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
McNAMAR.U.  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  it  is  anticipated 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  take  up  tlie  con- 
ference report  on  the  antipoverty  meas- 
ure'H.R.  8283). 

It  Is  hoped  that  we  shall  complete  the 
consideration  of  that  conference  report 
sometime  during  the  day.  I  believe  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  conference  report.  When 
the  rollcall  vote  is  disposed  of  and  the 
unobjected-to  items  on  the  calendar 
have  been  disposed  of.  it  is  then  antici- 
pated that  the  Senate  will  go  over  until 
the  following  Tuesday. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IH.R.  10871  >  making  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
10871  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  amend- 
ment is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gritening].  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  In  this  act  for  carrjlng  out 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  shall  be  available  for  assistance 
to  Indonesia. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
seems  to  be  where  we  have  come  in  again 
and  again. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris]  was 
agreed  to  In  this  body  by  a  vote  of  72 
to  13.  We  had  been  given  assurances 
that  in  \1ew  of  the  disgraceful  perform- 
ance of  the  dictator  of  Indonesia,  we 
would  not  have  to  bring  up  this  question 
again. 

Sukarno  has  denounced  us.  He  has 
viUfied  the  United  States.    He  has  got- 


ten into  bed  with  the  Communists.  He 
has  burned  our  libraries.  He  has  con- 
fiscated and  expropriated  the  property 
of  American  citizens.  He  has  allowed 
mobs  to  attack  our  Embassy.  He  has 
told  us  to  go  to  hell  with  our  aid.  He 
is  making  war  on  the  friendly  nation  of 
Malaysia.  We  have  given  this  man  close 
to  a  billion  dollars. 

Yet  we  have  the  surprising  news  that 
we  are  now  negotiating — if.  indeed,  we 
have  not  already  done  S(t — to  give  him 
atoms  for  peace  for  the  next  5  years. 
How  utterly  ridiculous  in  tiew  of  his  past 
performance  and  when  he  want5  to  make 
an  atomic  bomb. 

This  amendment  would  merely  with- 
hold all  financial  aid  from  him  for  the 
next  year. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor. I  share  his  concern  atiout  Mr. 
Sukarno's  relentless  slide  toward  com- 
munism in  Indonesia.  However,  the 
difficulty  that  I  encounter  with  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  relates  to  how 
we  can  know  whether  Sukarno  will  re- 
main as  the  head  of  the  Indonesian  Gov- 
ernment. What  if  a  re\  olt  in  the  palace 
guard  were  to  overthrow  him  tomorrow? 
What  if,  a  month  from  now,  he  were  to 
pass  on  to  his  reward  and  some  new 
regime  were  to  take  control  of  Indo- 
nesian affairs?  If  we  were  to  write  into 
the  bill,  and  into  the  law  itself,  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  extension  of  any 
aid  to  Indonesia,  then  we  will  have 
blocked  the  President  at  the  very  time 
when  we  would  no  longer  want  to  pro- 
hibit the  extension  of  possible  assistance 
to  Indonesia.  The  delay,  the  difficulty 
in  then  striking  the  provision  from  the 
law  might  well  paralyze  American  pol- 
icv  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator,  therefore,  find  the 
amendment  acceptable  if  it  were  worded 
to  provide  that  it  be  effective  for  so  long 
as  lawless  Sukarno  remains  In  power^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Even  then,  much  as  I 
feel  that  Sukarno's  views  toward  this 
country  will  not  change.  I  always  hope 
that  he  will  see  the  light,  that  he  will  un- 
derstand the  peril  involved  In  alining 
his  country  with  Communist  China,  and 
that  he  might  change  his  attitude  and 
policies.  If  that  were  to  happen,  we 
would  then  have  this  prohibition  riveted 
Into  the  law.  Tliat  is  the  reason  why  I 
cannot  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  from  Idaho  exhibits  the  optimism 
worthy  of  Voltaire's  Dr.  Pangloss  and 
Pollyanna. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  not  a  penny  involved  In  the  pendirig 
bill  for  aid  to  Indonesia. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Then  what  is  the 
objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  objection  Is  to 
stop  the  giving  of  money  that  is  not  be- 
ing given  anyway. 

Mr.  GRL'ENING  Mr.  President. 
there  is  no  assurance  that  a  way  may  not 
be  found.  I  Ijelieve  that  we  can  give  a 
great  feeling  of  security  and  comfort  to 
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the  United  States  If,  by  agreeing  to  my 

amendment,  we  give  the  definite  assur- 
ance that  the  folly  of  living  aid  to  Su- 
karno has  ceased  for  at  least  1  year. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Although  funds  are 
not  specifically  earmarked  for  Indonesia 
the  President  could  make  some  funds 
available  oui  of  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  From  the  emer- 
gency fund, 

Mr  CL.\RK.     Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CL.'VRK.  My  views  are  identical 
with  thase  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  do  not  like  Sukarno  any  better  than 
he  does.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent free  to  utilize  this  money  where  he 
thinks  the  national  security  is  involved. 
For  several  years,  we  have  had  amend- 
ments that  indicated  that  we  do  not  like 
Sukarno.  However.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from^ 
Alaska  modiSed.  as  it  has  been  In  p^- 
vious  years.  i 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   GRUENTNG.     I  yield. 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  We  voted  on  this 
que.stlon  once  before  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
modify  his  amendment  to  read  "unless 
the  President,  in  the  national  security, 
feels  It  is  advi.sable."  I  shall  take  it  to 
conference,  as  I  think  was  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Har- 
ris]. If  it  is  corrected  in  that  fashion, 
although  I  have  not  con.sulted  with  other 
members  of  the  committee.  I  can  say  I 
have  no  personal  objection  to  it.  It  can 
be  put  to  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  would  the 
President  like  the  amendment  changed? 

Mr-  P.'VSTORE.  I  did  not  ask  the 
President.    I  am  only  suggesting. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  would  the 
manager  of  the  bill 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  a  bigger  man 
than  I  thought.  Now  I  speak  for  the 
President.  I  am  completely  over- 
whelmed. ' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s'leld  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  May  I  ask  the  dls- 
tingiiishfd  manager  of  the  bill  how  he 
would  like  to  have  the  amendment  modi- 
fied? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Exactly  as  we 
adopted  it  in  the  authorization  bUl.  Per- 
haps we  can  duplicate  that  language.  It 
was  sugsested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  While  I  have  no 
faith  In  such  permissive  language  based 
on  repeated  past  experience.  I  shall  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  because  I  think  It 
is  a  .step  forward. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  time  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  send  his  modi^ed  language  to 
the  desk,  please?  .;■ 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  was  about  to  suggest 
that  the  Senator  might  wish  to  lay  his 
amendment  aside  briefly.  untU  we  can 
prepare  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  If  that  Is  agreeable 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  very  well. 

Mr.  Lu^USCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  Is  it 
the  intent  to  modify  the  language  so 
that  aid  will  be  given  only  when  the 
President  determines  that  it  Is  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  previous  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  in  favor  of  the  amended 
?jnendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  18  and  19.  Insert 
the  following   new  section: 

"Sec.  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  mnde  available  In  this  Act  for  carrying 
out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  shall  be  available  tor  assistance 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  similar  amendment,  but.  instead  of 
singling  out  Indonesia,  which  is  under 
Sukarno's  rule,  it  sets  out  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  under  Mr.  Abdel  Gamal 
Nasser. 

I  take  It  the  same  compromise  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
We  are  engaging  In  a  rather  foolish  per- 
formance, because  for  years  we  have  had 
an  amendment  denying  aid  to  aggres- 
sors, but  it  has  not  been  denied  In  this 
particular  case.  We  make  It  specific 
as  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  If  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  will 
accept  the  amendment  with  the  same 
modification,  "provided  the  President 
considers  It  In  the  national  Interest,"  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  that  language. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRL:ENING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  In  conference,  when  the  matter 
of  wheat  was  discussed  language  was 
adopted  to  read: 

No  sale  under  title  I  of  this  An  shall  be 
made  to  the  Cnlted  .Arab  Republic  unlesa 
the  President  determines  such  sale  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  Invest  of  the  Cnlted 
States. 

Now.  rather  than  use  the  word  "sell." 
it  could  be  made  to  read  "No  aid  shall 
be  given  under  the  provisions  of  this 
law."  If  we  can  use  such  language,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  not  to  resist  It. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  send  to  the  desk 
another  amendment,  and  ask  that  It  be 
re^id^ 

mNPASTORE.  Are  we  going  to  dis- 
pose of  this  amendment  first? 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 


GrueninoI.  as  modified.  The  amend- 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
between  lines  18  and  19,  it  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SBC.  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  in  this  Act  for  carrying 
out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  ai 
amended,  shall  be  available  for  assistance  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  avnllablllty  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  jield  to  me  about  15  .seconds. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  shown 
as  cosponsor  on  tlie  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  having  to  do  with 
Indonesia  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, as  modified. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  1 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  IS  and  19,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
and  made  available  In  this  Act  for  corryls? 
out  the  Fort-len  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  aa 
amended,  shall  be  available  for  military  as- 
sistance to  India  or  Pakistan." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  has  been  discussed  before,  but 
it  had  not  come  up  formally  on  the  floor 
before  this  particular  amendment  was 
offered.  I  feel  very  definitely  that  we 
are  at  a  crossroads.  For  many  years  we 
have  poured  bUUons  of  dollars  in  mili- 
tary aid  Into  two  neighboring  countries 
that  were  bom  out  of  the  division  of  what 
was  once  India. 

Two  years  ago  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  Pakistan  was  s 
member  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  was  obliged  under  It  to 
assist  us  in  southeast  Asia. 

At  that  time  I  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Ambassador  of  Pakistan 
to  the  United  States,  in  which  he  said.  In 
effect.  "We  do  not  intend  to  uiie  this 
money  to  fight  communism.  We  are  go- 
ing to  use  It  to  fight  India." 

I  spoke  about  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  2  years  ago.  and  again  last  year. 
Now  it  has  happened.  The  intent  was 
always  there,  and  we  did  nothing  about 
It.  Now  It  has  happened.  We  have  vi1t- 
nessed  a  bloody  war.  which  has  been 
stopped  only  because  we  have  withdrawn 
our  mUitary  aid  to  those  two  countries. 

While  tills  was  going  on.  while  we  have 
been  pouring  this  economic  aid  in  biUions 
of  dollars  into  tWs  country  and  also  a 
large  sum  of  money  In  miUtary  aid, 
Pakistan  has  moved  closer  and  closer 
to  Conxmimlst  China. 

It  is  Important  that  we  cease  this  folly. 
or  at  least  say  that  the  Senate  Is  op- 
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posed  to  the  folly  of  continuing  to  sub- 
iiciize  countries  for  purposes  which  they 
io  not  foUow  and,  Instead,  use  our 
money  to  make  war  on  each  other,  put- 
ang  upon  us  the  obligation — which  we 
rtll  undoubtedly  have  to  assume,  unless 
le  do  something — of  repairing  the  dam- 
ige  that  we  have  done  with  our  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  my  case, 
I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
•Jie  pending  amendment. 

We  have  already  heard  the  able  argu- 
ments in  opposition  made  by  the  Senator 
a  charge  of  the  bUl,  although  I  would 
point  out  that  his  arguments  were  used 
a  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
made  a  blanket  cut  of  25  percent  in  all 
ailitary  assistance.  In  this  particular 
rase,  my  amendment  would  withdraw 
3llitary  aid  to  those  two  countries  which 
iave  ceased  fighting  each  other.  In  my 
odgment,  they  have  ceased  fighting 
ach  other  because  we  have  withdrawn 
jar  military  aid.  If  we  wish  to  keep 
:hem  from  fighting  each  other,  the  be.st 
thing  is  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record, 
;his  year  anyhow,  that  there  wUI  be  no 
sore  military  aid.  If  India  and  Paki- 
san  wish  to  fight  each  other,  they  can 
ise  broomsticks,  and  that  v.'lU  be  a  vast 
jnprovement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
;ast  read  the  Senator's  amendment,  and 
T.J'  understanding  is  that  the  cuts  apply 
■1  economic  aid  as  well  as  military  aid. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  MUitary  aid  only. 
let  me  make  sure. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
S«nator  from  Alaska  >1eld? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  My  amendment 
Slates: 

Xone  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
ftvallable  In  this  act  for  carrying  out  the 
?j«lgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 
hia\  be  available  for  military  assistance  to 
bdla  or  Pakistan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
imendment  at  the  desk  has  the  words 

military  aid"  scratched  out. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  sorry.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
..•lose  two  words  "military  aid"  be  re- 
jtored  to  my  amendment,  so  as  to  read: 

Sone  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made 
i^Uable  in  this  act  for  carrying  out  the 
^irelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  aj*  amended, 
fiiJl  be  available  for  military  assistance  to 
''^iXi  or  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  amendment 

i  am  offering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  P.^SIXSRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
Kck  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
."ield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
>!iestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
■ie  to  advise  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
aat  I  have  been  Informed  by  the  Par- 
-Mientarian  that  no  action  was  taken  on 
!:e  Indonesia  amendment.  Action  was 
aken  only  on  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
ifflendment,  as  modified  I  am  advised 
■-"•St  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  have 
■'J  offer  his  Indonesia  amendment  again. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
offer  my  modified  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12. 
between  lines  18  and  19.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  In  this  Act  for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  ,1961.  as 
amended,  shall  be  available  lor  assistance  to 
Indonesia,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  such  availability  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  time  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  much  time  as  the 
Senator  needs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress some  questions  to  him.  to  clarify  a 
point  in  the  Record  which  I  believe 
should  be  clarified.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  a  few  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  paragraph  at  the  top 
of  page  15  of  the  printed  biU.  which  deals 
with  assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  most  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that,  rather  than  ask  me  questions,  he 
explain  exactl^  what  the  committee  did, 
because  he  was  responsible  for  what  it 
did;  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  he  woud  make  the  explanation. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  clearly  that  the  reduction  from 
$32,265,000  to  $30  million,  in  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  15  of  the  biU,  did  not 
relate  to  education  at  any  level  in  the 
Miami  area,  as  far  as  education  of  the 
children  of  refugees  is  concerned,  or  the 
education  of  adults,  or  any  other  factor 
relating  to  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
first  paragraph  on  page  15  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

DEPAHTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDrCATION.    AND 
WELFARE 

Assistance  to  re/ugees  in  the  United  States 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-510). 
relating  to  aid  to  refugees  within  the  United 
States.  Including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U  S  C 
65a ) .  1832.265,0001  S30.000,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  explanation  clear,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  the  last  three  columns  in  the 
tabulation  on  page  202  of  the  hearings, 
which  shows  the  1966  original  presiden- 
tial budget  and  current  estimates  which 
iiad  been  reduced  in  certain  amounts, 
and  the  increases  or  decreases  of  the  esti- 
mates as  comparing  the  orleinal  budge't 
and  the  current  budget,  the  original 
budget  having  been  granted  by  the  House 
before  the  current  budget  came  down. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 


Welf.ire  Admi.vistraiio.n  .\ssist.v.nce  to  Refugees  i.n  the  U.mted  States 
Summary — Budget  reqvest 


IHM 

Increase  or 

President's 

budeet  and 

Uouse 
allowunoe 

Current 

1966  current 
estlmale 
compered 

Kltb 
Presidents 
budL'et  BUd 

itvasi 
sllowsan 

I.  Dirpctton  and  ooordliuUoD  of  program 

11.  \VeUur<;  ussl-stanoe  and  services: 

Financtal  {isj,lstanc4>  lo  needy  refugees  In  the  Miami  area 

T  ransUional  resettlement  nUowanofts 

A-'v=iiiaii«  to  reat-Hlc-d  refugt*es  who  become  needy 

Uniic<--onipankKl  chUdfec. .    ._      _      „ 

ssta.ax 

E,  272,000 
200.000 
S,  101. 000 
3.800.000 
CO.  000 
1.038,000 
1,  I4«.  OOO 

jsaa.ooo 

7,."iSS.OOO 

iI6.0U0 

4.200.000 

3,800,000 

M,ooa 

SM,O0O 
1, 146. 000 

—$867,000 
-S4,ooa 
-Doi.aoo 

-6,000 
-1W,000 

UospltuUiatlon 1 

m.  Refugee  resettlement 

10.M7.000 
1,080,000 

17.7S1.000 
1,350,000 

-1.S66.000 
-340.000 

IV.  Education: 

Assistance  lo  Diwle  County  public  schools         __-_„ „ 

1  ISO.  000 

i,3ss.ooa 

3.S!0a00O 
400.000 

4.IM.00O 

1.32(1.000 

3.200.000 

400.000 

Vocflflonal  irflialDir 

Assistance  to  colU'Ec  students.., _.          _    . 

-S9,000 

ProfessloniiJ  training........ . _    . 

Total,  education 

>.I4L00a 

«.  082,  000 

-S»,000 

V.  Health  services: 

ftefugee  health  clinic 

S8S.000 
120,00(1 
100.000 
128, 000 

S-SiOOO 
12U,  OOO 
100.000 
130,000 

Oiit patient  services _ 

Matumal  and  child  health  and  school  health serrioe* 

n(;i«].Httii7.a((on '"f  i«np-t*"n  filnesi  ,    ,  ..... 

934.000 

934.000 

0.      0     ^t^                             
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear,  from  looking  at  ihof*  figures,  that 
the  total  reduction  of  $2,265,000  related 
to  other  Items  In  earing  for  refugees  and 
their  families,  resulting  in  the  main 
from  a  speeding  up  of  the  resettlement  of 
the  refugee  families,  and  did  not  relate 
at  all  to  the  educational  group  of  appro- 
priations which  weje  as  follows: 

For  assistance  to  Dade  County  public 
schools.  54,156.000;  for  vocational  train- 
ing, $1.385,000— there  was  a  reduction 
there  to  SI. 326.000  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  adults  had  been  resettled:  an  ap- 
propriation for  assistance  to  college  stu- 
dents— the  numbei  of  college  students 
was  the  same,  and  that  appropriation  re- 
mained at  $3,200,000:  and  the  profes- 
sional training  allowance  of  $400,000  re- 
mained the  .same 

I  make  this  clarification  for  the  Rec- 
ord because  some  persons  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Dade  County,  which  has 
been  reimbursed  in  part  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Cuban  refugee  children  there, 
have  been  understandably  anxious  to 
be  sure  that  the  reductions  in  this  field 
of  the  appropriation  did  not  apply  to 
education  because  they  have  worked  out 
a  very  ce.reful  and  full  arrangement  with 
the  appropriate  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  to  the  allowance 
for  thoise  educational  purposes.  There 
was  no  reduction  as  to  those  educational 
appropriations,  except  In  the  one  field  of 
vocational  training,  and  only  because  of 
the  resettlement  of  certain  adults. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ior  yielding  to  me.  because 
I  believe  that  this  matter  should  be  clari- 
fied lor  the  Record. 

Mr  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  deals  with  cuts 
In  the  military  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
page  and  which  line  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Paee  4.  line  25. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER     The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecisutive  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "Sl,- 
nO.OOOOOO",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'•$1,070,000,000  " 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
giet  that  because  I  was  engaged  on  the 
Senate  floor  discussing  the  farm  bill.  I 
was  unable  to  participate  In  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land presiding.  I  am  confident  that  if 
I  had  been  able  to  participate  in  those 
hearings.  I  could  have  made  a  good  case 
which  would  have  led  to  further  cuts  in 
the  pending  measure. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  committee 
reduced  the  bill  below  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  House  by  $94,265,000.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts submitted  an  amer)dment  earlier, 
which  was  voted  favorably,  which  cut 
from  the  bill  an  additional  $50  million. 
Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  I  ob- 
tained a  while  ago.  as  I  understand  the 
situation,  I  have  offered  three  amend- 


ments and  am  entitled  to  30  minutes 
on  each  one.  I  have  consolidated  that 
time  so  that  I  can  now  make  a  presenta- 
tion covering  all  amendments,  with  the 
time  that  I  shall  use  to  be  taken  from 
each  of  the  three  amendments,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time  to  be  used  by  me 
to  speak  specifically  on  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  allotted 
lime  may  be  handled  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  the  manner  In  which  he 
has  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
has  already  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  quite 
a  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made 
today  for  cutting  back  on  the  military 
program.  One  of  the  amendments  failed 
by  only  two  votes. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  cut  back  mili- 
tary aid  by  SlOO  million,  which  is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  increase  proposed 
in  the  1966  budget  for  countries  not  pres- 
ently engaKed  in  conflict,  such  as  Taiwan 
and  Ethiopia. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  all  of  this  data  I  hold  in  my 
hand  Is  secret.  I  cannot  let  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  know  where  his  money 
win  be  u.sed  because  there  Is  a  rule  which 
prevails  that,  on  all  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ations made  for  fiscal  year  1966,  even 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  can- 
not give  to  the  public  the  amounts  that 
are  being  appropriated  for  various  coun- 
tries. 

In  any  event,  I  hasten  to  point  out 
that  my  amendment  does  not  cut  a  penny 
from  South  Vietnam.  It  affects  only 
those  countries  where  no  strife  or  crisis 
exists. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  In- 
creased military  aid  Is  going  to  Taiwan. 
Why  this  is  so.  I  just  cannot  understand. 
There  Is  no  country  that  we  have  helped 
more  up  to  now  that  has  made  a  greater 
recovery  than  has  Taiwan,  but  here  we 
are  adding — I  cannot  give  the  amount — 
quite  an  amount  to  modernize  its  army. 
For  what  purpose?  Every  Senator  ought 
to  know  that  even  if  we  furnished  Tai- 
wan the  most  modern  equipment  we  pro- 
duce, Taiwan  still  could  not  succeed  In 
attacking  the  Chinese  mainland. 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been  our  hope 
that  no  effort  would  be  made  by  Free 
China  to  attack  the  mainland,  because 
anybody  with  commonsense  knows,  or 
should  know,  that  this  little  island, 
which  one  can  almost  jump  across,  could 
certainly  not  conquer  or  take  over  the 
mainland  of  China, 

For  many  years  now — and  the  record 
will  show^  it — I  have  been  trying,  by  eveiT 
means  at  my  disposal,  not  only  to  reduce 
this  military  assistance,  but  to  cut  itout 
altogether  except  as  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  internal  security. 

I  have  made  a  considerable  effoil;  In 
the  past  to  reduce  the  military  assist- 
ance program  because  I  firmly  felt  that 
it  has  done  our  country  more  harm  than 
good.  While  it  may  have  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  early  fifties.  It  has  long 
since  ceased  to  serve  any  salutary  end. 


In  the  year  1956, 1  offered  amendments 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to  the  mutual 
security  bill  to  reduce  the  militan-  as- 
sistance program,  but  unfortimately  my 
efforts  were  not  productive  of  any  reduc- 
tions. 

In  1957,  I  tried  to  reduce  military  as- 
sistance at  the  markup  of  the  mutmi 
security  bill  by  Senate  Approprlatior,i 
Committee,  and  once  again  my  amend- 
ments were  voted  down. 

Once  again,  my  attempt  to  bring  some 
sanity  to  the  military  aid  program  was 
thwarted  in  1958,  but  in  1959  I  finally 
met  with  some  success  to  taper  olT  the 
military  aid  program.  I  tried  to  cut  the 
program  by  $500  million  and  was  de- 
feated.  But  on  my  next  effort  to  reduce 
the  program  $300  million,  from  $1.6  bll. 
lion  to  $1.3  billion  I  was  successful. 

When  I  returned  from  Africa  in  De- 
cember of  1962, 1  feared  that  the  military 
assistance  program  we  carried  on  there 
was  going  to  be  considerably  expanded 
To  prevent  this  eventually  from  coming 
to  pass,  I  authored  language,  which  is 
now  section  512  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  limiting 
the  granting  of  assistance  to  the  African 
countries.  Specifically,  section  512  pro- 
vided that  military  aid  to  all  African 
countries  shall  not  exceed  $25  million 
and  it  shall  be  furnished  only  to  me« 
internal  security  and  civic  action  require- 
ments. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  additions; 
$110  million  in  military  equipment  that 
the  committee  has  proposed  in  this  bill 
Includes  increases  for  Pakistan — I  can- 
not give  the  amount: — and  also  for  Tur- 
key. The  amounts  are  in  excess  of  wha: 
these  countiles  received  in  fiscal  year 
1965. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Senate  will 
not  vote  to  give  more  and  more  equip- 
ment to  the  countries  of  this  world,  par- 
ticularly where  those  countries  are  no! 
in  danger  now,  and  where  they  are  no: 
engaged  in  any  conflict. 

This  amendment  would  not  affect  an.' 
country  which  is  now  involved  in  any 
conflict,  such  as  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  say  to  our  Ad- 
ministrator of  this  program,  "Let  uj 
leave  well  enough  alone.  We  are  pro- 
viding so  much  for  these  countries  no» 
let  us  not  increase  it." 

When  we  give  military  equipment  w 
countries,  particularly  to  countries  sue!: 
as  those  to  the  south  of  us,  we  can  be 
sure  that  some  day  we  shall  come  to  me 
the  time  when  we  made  available  mil 
tary  equipment  to  those  countries,  in  the 
same  marmer  that  we  should  now  a: 
the  day  we  gave  military  assistance  lo 
India  and  Pakistan,  over  and  above  wha: 
was  necessary  for  their  internal  security 
Mr.  President,  as  you  will  recall,  in 
March  of  1963.  a  report  was  made  b? 
the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Secu- 
rity of  the  Free  World,  more  commonLf 
known  as  the  Clay  Committee.  The  Clay 
Committee  made  a  number  of  recon;- 
mendations  to  President  Kennedy.  I 
thought  those  recommendations  wouM 
have  a  salutary  effect  If  implemented 
I  am  sure  they  would  have  made  tla 
foreign  assistance  program  a  more  for' 
mldable  tool  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  our  foreign  policy. 
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The  Clay  Committee  made  no  attempt 
^  translate  Its  recommendations  into 
.precise  amount  of  dollars  that  should 
X  cut  from  the  foreign  aid  program. 
3at  the  tenor  of  Its  report  made  It  clear 
jat  the  foreign  aid  program  recom- 
-ended  at  the  time  of  the  Committee's 
^port  for  fiscal  year  1964  was  highly  In- 
'jted.  The  Committee  also  indicated  in 
B  report  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
^nistration  to  implement  Its  recom- 
aendations. 

In  this  connection,  on  page  20  Of  its 
-port,  the  Committee  said: 
the  Committee  recognizes  that  its  recom- 
acdatloiis  to  decrease  or  abolish  aid  In  an 
flcl  number  of  countries  and  otherwise 
•jhwn  standards  wUI  be  difficult  to  tmple- 
■jRl  and  provolte  charges  that  they  are 
joUtlcally  impossible "  in  terms  of  good 
;s  relations  wltli  countries  concerned.  The 
:?aunlLtee  recognizes  as  well  that  the  po- 
:2cal  problems  of  pulling  bacls  from  on- 
oag  aid  programs  are  much  ireater  than 
axe  created  by  U.S.  refusals  to  extend  aid 
nere  none  previously  has  been  given. 
'metheless,  we  believe  these  actions  must 
»  undertaken  and  can  be  effected  by  dUl- 
sit  diplomatic  effort  over  a  1-  to  3-year 
jrtod 

The  Committee  said  that  "these  ac- 
Isns  must  be  undertaken  and  can  be 
iJected  by  diligent  diplomatic  effort 
;rer  a  1-  to  3-year  perio*''  I  regret  to 
ate  to  Senators  and  the  people  of  the 
rnited  States  that  this  diligent  diplo- 
matic effort  has  not  been  accomplished; 
i3d  the  same  foreign  aid  program  that 
slsted  at  the  commencement  of  fiscal 
ear  1964  still  exists  today  and  is  being 
imposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Congress  appropriated  $3  billion  for 
relsn  assistance  In  fiscal  year  1964. 
Itot  was  the  year  the  Clay  report  was 
rade.  This  sum  was  divided  into  two 
arts,  $1  billion  of  which  was  for  military 
isistance  and  $2  billion  for  economic 
raistance.  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
'jreign  aid  programs  dollar  cost  was  in- 
■-■sased  instead  of  decreased,  as  the  Clay 
'(port  suggested.  For  fiscal  year  1965, 
lit  1  year  after  the  Clay  Committee 
■Jd  made  Its  recommendations  to  Presi- 
ient  Kennedy.  Congress  increased  the 
mount  appropriated  for  foreign  assist- 
OK  to  .$3,250  million,  which  was  di- 
-.ded  between  militai-y  and  economic  as- 
itance  and  amounted  to  $1,055  million 
!;ii  $2,195  million  respectively.  For  the 
seal  year  of  1966  the  President  re- 
Viested  $3,459,700,000,  which  was  an  in- 
~ease  of  $209  million  over  the  amount 
upropriated  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
SSd.  And  this  fiscal  year  1966  budget 
ias  been  called  a  barebones  budget  by 
Jie  administration. 

It  seems  that  the  time  spent  by  the 
Clay  Committee  in  studying  the  foreign 
laitance  program  was  a  complete  waste 
i!  time,  money,  and  effort  because  It  ap- 
5«irs  that  its  recommendations  have 
»en  ignored  by  both  the  President  and 
'He  Congress.  To  prove  that  is  so,  we 
aed  only  look  at  certain  phases  of  the 
srogram.  Let  us  start  with  the  military 
uslstance  program. 

The  Clay  Committee  reported.  In 
March  of  1963: 

Tie  military  assistance  program  shotjld  be 
"Muced  progressively  as  the  economic  ca- 
'Odtles  ot  recipient  nations  Improve, 
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It  went  further  to  say: 

We  believe  that  In  a  few  years,  the  basic 
need  for  such  assistance  can  be  served  by  an 
annual  appropriation  of  CI  billion. 

Congress  reached  this  goal  of  $1  bil- 
lion for  military  assistance  In  fiscal  year 
1964,  but  Instead  of  following  through 
with  tlie  recommendations  of  the  Clay 
committee  in  the  past  2  years.  Congress 
has  been  retrogressing  because,  as  I 
previously   pointed   out,   in   fiscal   year 

1965  we  appropriated  $1,055  million  for 
military  assistance,  and  for  fiscal  year 

1966  we  are  making  available  In  the 
bill  presently  before  the  Senate  $1,170 
million  for  a  program  that  has  brought 
nothing  but  grief  to  many  countries. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  Senators  what  Is 
happening  in  India  and  Pakistan  today. 
The  news  media  are  doing  a  good  job. 
Whose  weapons  are  being  used  to  destroy 
hundreds  of  lives,  on  both  sides,  in  the 
unfortunate  subcontinent  of  Asia?  Mr. 
President,  It  is  no  secret.  It  is  military 
weapons  furnished  through  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary assistance  program  that  is  financ- 
ing the  death  and  destruction  being 
wrought  there  today.  The  weapons 
bear  the  same  label  "Made  In  America." 

No  doubt  that  the  weapons  are  the 
same  ones  that  were  sent,  presumably, 
for  Internal  security. 

The  even  sadder  facts  of  life  about  our 
military  assistance  program  Is  that  when 
evil  is  not  effected  directly  through  It, 
It  manages  to  be  perpetrated  Indirectly. 
For  example,  just  recently  we  learned 
that  the  military  arms  we  furnished  Tur- 
key are  now  being  used  by  Pakistan  to 
-kill  Indians. 

<  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
military  assistance  program  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future,  we  should  try  to 
learn  some  lessons  from  the  past.  Let 
us  not  Indiscriminately  give  potent  arms 
to  those  who  will  not  use  them  for  the 
purpose  intended.  The  military  assist- 
ance that  we  furnish  any  nation  is  pre- 
sumably to  be  used  to  oppose  our  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Communists,  and  pri- 
marily for  internal  security.  It  was 
never  intended  that  they  be  used  against 
those  allied  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  concur  with 
those  who  say  that  military  assistance 
Is  necessary  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
have  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  There,  we 
are  meeting  Communist  aggression  head 
on,  and  we  should  pull  no  punches  In 
doing  whatever  is  necessary. 

I  emphasize  that  my  amendment 
would  not  take  a  copper  cent  from  the 
appropriations  provided  In  the  bill  for 
South  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  some 
military  assistance  to  South  Korea  is 
necessary.  The  Korean  war  was  In- 
tended to  be  carried  on  by  the  United 
Nations,  but  oiu-  allied  friends  have  left 
us  holding  the  bag.  As  a  result,  we  have 
assumed  the  entire  cost  of  the  war.  Not 
only  are  we  doing  that.  I  wish  I  cotild 
give  the  figures  for  economic  aid  to  that 
area.  It  amounts  to  many  millions  of 
dollars.  We  are  carrying  that  load  all 
alone.  Those  stmis  and  the  military  as- 
sistance we  have  provided  take  care  of 
the  supplying  of  19  divisions  of  local 
troops. 

The  assumption  was  that  if,  as,  and 
when   we   provided  South  Korea   with 


those  divisions,  some  day  we  might  be 
able  to  pull  out.  We  have  been  there 
many  years.  In  addition  to  supplying 
all  the  divisions  with  food,  clothing,  and 
military  equipment,  two  American  divi- 
sions are  tied  down  in  that  area. 

As  I  have  said,  the  assistance  to  South 
Korea  is  supposed  to  be  a  Uitlted  Nations 
action.  The  record  shows  that  of  all  the 
boys  who  died  on  the  battlefields,  out- 
side of  Koreans,  almost  96  percent  were 
Americans.  The  record  further  shows 
that  the  cost  of  that  war  was  borne,  al- 
most In  toto,  by  none  other  than  Uncle 
Sam. 

In  that  area,  as  the  record  of  last  year 
shows,  are  two  Britishers,  two  Austra- 
lians, two  New  Zealanders.  a  few  Greek 
troops,  and  a  few  Ethiopians,  to  give  the 
action  the  color  of  being  a  United  Na- 
tions action.  But  to  add  Insuk  to  injury, 
the  United  States  is  paying  for  the  logis- 
tics of  all  the  soldiers  in  South  Korea, 
including  our  own,  except  the  two 
Britishers,  two  New  Zealanders,  and  two 
Australians. 

Is  It  necessary  to  Increase  military  as- 
sist.ance  to  nine  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  the  tune  of  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1966?  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill.  My 
amendment  would  strike  out  that  in- 
crease. 

Senators  who  vote  for  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  wUI  be  Increas- 
ing military  assistance  to  nine  countries 
in  Latin  America  to  the  tune  of  approxi- 
mately S8  million,  because  the  increased 
Latin  American  program  is  included  In 
the  SI. 170  million  budget  estimate  for 
military  assistance. 

During  fiscal  year  1965.  the  President 
transferred  from  the  contingency  fund, 
which  was  established  solely  for  economic 
a,S5istance  purposes.  S55  million  to  a 
militai'v  assistance  program  that  was  al- 
ready $55  million  more  than  the  $1  bil- 
lion recommended  by  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee. This  amount  was  taken  out  of 
the  contingency  fund,  a  fund  which  was 
established  to  supplement,  if  necessary, 
economic  aid.  This  transfer  of  funds 
was  justified  to  the  Congress  as  being 
necessary  to  maintain  the  security  of  the 
free  world  and  as  being  in  our  own  na- 
tional Interest. 

Mr.  President,  for  security  reasons  I 
am  not  able  to  disprove  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  these  transfers  of  funds  were 
unnecessary.  However.  I  can  say  that 
during  fiscal  year  1965,  17  coimtrtes  re- 
ceived military  assistance  from  us;  yet 
when  the  fiscal  year  1965  program  was 
presented  to  the  Congress,  not  one  of 
those  countries  was  programed  to  re- 
ceive any  funds  for  military  purposes. 
The  money  that  I  now  seek  to  cut 
from  the  bill  is  money  that  we  have 
given  to  countries  which  were  not  even 
mentioned  during  the  hearings.  Some 
of  those  countries  received  funds  for 
military  purposes  from  the  contingency 
fund. 

In  the  Near  East  and  in  Africa,  we 
furnished  military  assistance  to  Guinea, 
Indonesia,  and  Iraq.  As  I  recall.  7  or 
8  years  ago  we  furnished  about  $60  mil- 
lion worth  of  militaiT  equipment  to  Iraq. 
What  did  Iraq  do  with  that  equip- 
ment?    They  fought  our  friends.     Yet, 
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today,  knowing  that  they  did  that,  we 
are  again  making  military  equipment 
available  to  them.    I  think  it  is  shameful. 

Lebanon  Is  to  receive  military  equip- 
ment, as  will  Saudi  Arabia.  Malaysia. 
Nepal,  Nigeria,  Sudan.  Syria,  and 
Tunisia. 

In  Europe  we  furnished  a  small  sum, 
but  imagine  furnishing  anything  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  Netherlands  is  a 
count.-y  that  certainly  Is  able  to  supply 
itself  with  such  equipment  as  it  needs. 

We  could  not  neglect  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  t)ecause  Mexico, 
Pan  America,  and  Venezuela — countries 
which  were  not  programed  to  receive  $1 
of  military  assistance  when  the  fiscal 
year  of  1965  presentation  was  made  to 
Congress — received  some  military  as- 
sistance during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Was  a  transfer  of  contingency  funds 
necessary  to  give  military  assistance  to 
these  countries?  Of  course  the  answer 
is  no.  That  fund  was  supposed  to  have 
been  used  solely,  wholly,  and  only  for 
economic  aid.  Yet.  tliis  sacred  fund  was 
used  to  furnish  military  assistance  to 
some  of  those  countries.  Some  people 
worry  because  we  get  in  trouble  now  and 
then,  as  we  have  in  Pakistan  and  in  other 
places.  But  trouble  for  us  is  inevitable 
if  we  continue  to  Increase  military  aid 
to  countries  that  are  receiving  more  aid 
than  is  necessary  to  provide  for  their  in- 
ternal security. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  continue  talk- 
ing about  the  blunders  that  are  made  in 
the  Interest  of  military  security  or  the 
national  Interest  through  the  use  of  the 
military  assistance  program.  However, 
much  of  the  military  assistance  program 
Is  classi.led  secret,  and  there  are  other 
phases  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
which  I  wish  to  address  myself,  under 
the  limited  time  I  have  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  I  shall  call  up  later. 
As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  I  intended  to  dis- 
cuss it  now  and  reserve  some  of  my  time 
to  discuss  the  amendment  when  more 
Senators   were  present.    I  notice   that 


there  are  only  tw'o  or  three  Senators 
present  in  the  Chamber  now. 

In  my  opinion,  the  foreign  aid  program 
most  prone  to  further  reduction  is  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  I  wish  that 
my  good  friend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  Is  now  presiding,  would 
listen  to  this. 

Prior  to  last  year,  when  Congress  in- 
sisted on  an  Increase  In  interest  rates, 
this  fund  was  making  so-called  loans 
at  terms  which  provided  for  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  interest  for  40 
years,  with  a  10-year  grace  period. 
Of  course.  Mr.  President.  I  grant  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  wasteful  to  make 
these  so-called  loans  to  underdeveloped 
countries  if  the  funds  are  being  used  to 
attain  sound  economic  objectives  in  the 
particular  country.  However.  I  believe 
it  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  find  the  type  of  projects  that  will 
enhance  the  economies  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations.  Evidence  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  large  amount  of  deobliga- 
tions  and  decommitments  of  loans  pre- 
viously made  and  also  in  the  huge  unob- 
ligated balances  that  existed  in  the  de- 
velopment loan  account  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1965. 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  happening  in 
the  development  loan  account  insofar  as 
decommitments  and  deobllgations  are 
concerned.  Through  December  31.  1964, 
a  total  of  $271,511,672.16  had  been  de- 
committed  or  deobligated  out  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  both  old  and  new, 
and  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
loans.  During  the  first  3  months  of  cal- 
endar year  1965 — that  is,  January 
through  March  31.  1965 — a  total  of 
S56.471.089.57  had  been  decommitted 
and/or  deobligated  in  these  same  ac- 
counts. Mr.  President,  all  one  has  to  do 
is  project  what  deobligatlons  and  decom- 
mitments will  be  for  the  remaining  9 
months  of  calendar  year  1965  to  obtain 
the  possible  annual  rate  of  deobllgations 
and  decommitments.  If  this  computa- 
tion is  made,  it  wlU  be  found  that  during 
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the  coming  year  approximately  $225  mu. 
lion  of  loans  previously  made  will  be  de- 
committed  or  deobligated.  This  means 
then,  that  over  and  above  the  $744  million 
which  the  committee  is  recommending 
for  development  loans  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  another  quarter  of  a  bilUon 
dollars  will  be  made  available  to  finance 
loan  programs  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
because  of  deobligatlons  and  decommit- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  some  ex- 
amples of  these  deobllgations.  I  do  not 
want  to  read  them  all  or  put  them  all  in 
the  Record.  However,  I  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

In  the  Philippines,  we  authorized  $5.. 
300,000  for  a  pulp  and  paper  mill.  That 
money  has  not  been  spent  because  the 
sponsors  withdrew  the  application. 
Thus  that  money  is  now  available  for 
reobligation  and  may  be  used  In  place 
of  new  fimds. 

In  the  same  coimtry,  there  was  a  re- 
turn of  an  obligation  of  $9,850,000.  The 
reason  for  the  decommitment  is  that  it 
represented  an  unused  balance  of  a 
fiscal  year  1955  project  commitment  for 
$50  million,  which  was  terminated  in 
June  of  1961. 

Also  in  the  Philippines,  there  was  a 
program  for  an  Industrial  explosion 
plant.  Loaned  out  was  32,100.000 — $1,. 
769,432  of  that  amount  was  returned  be- 
cause the  company  that  obtained  the 
grant  was  dissolved.  It  could  not  proceed 
further.  That  means  that  our  country 
will  probably  lose  the  diJIerence  because 
this  company  is  now  dissolved. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  countless  ex- 
amples, I  could  cite,  but  I  do  not  have 
time. 

I  ask  imanimotis  consent  that  a  few 
samples  which  are  indicative  of  the 
amounts  that  have  been  first  obligated, 
deobligated,  and  then  decommitted  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  samples 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 


Exhibit  .\ 

Agenvt  for  Internatio.val  Developme.vt 

Lisliuri  of  avwiinls  cancfUd,  terminoled,  or  reducud  on  old  DLF  liquidaling  account,  new  DLF,  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loann 

[As  of  Dec.  31.  1964] 


CounlryandloanNo. 

PurpoM 

.Amount 
authorized 

.^moant  of 
agreement 

.\moant 
expended 

.\mount  deobligated 
and/or  decommitted 

Remarks 

Decom- 
mitted 

Oeoblieated 

LATIN  AMER1C\ 

-Argentina- 

Slo-A-003 

Economic  developmenc 

Road  loan— Routes  18  and  128. 

W4.7SO.O0n 
6,000,000 

2.500,000 
2,000.000 

240,000 
300,000 

300,000 
{,000,000 

t24.ei2.S2S.38 
667.149.38 

2,408.149.17 

$24,612,828.38 
667.149.38 

2;  4W.  149. 17 

"»2,'666,'666" 

■"toom 

1137.171.62 
5.332.890.63 

i,ssa83 

28. 733.  SI 

Project  completed. 

Inadequate  performance  by  the  contracw. 

Project  completed. 

Cancele<l  because  of  the  question  ol  tti» 

market,  and  the  withdrawal  ol  inUTM. 

on  tlje  part  of  the  management  firui- 

Project  completed. 

Remarks  will  be  furnished  subsequently. 

610-A-OW 

Bolivia- 

511-A-OOl 

iU-n-OM... 

EdibltsDllsMd  mlU  and  anl- 
mal-bcd  plant. 

Re»tttenieat  project.  ... 

Brazil: 

512-A-(XXi 

310.266.36 
103,237.00 

210.266.36 
103,237.00 

DLF  52.  

do _ 

Airport  Hi^gTI 

Chile: 

S13-A-00S 

106,763.00 

OrlglmiHy  3  airports  were  to  be  d«lpK<l 
Borrower  used  DLF  funds  for  land  10 
own  funds  for  the  other  2. 

Portion  of  a  S25  000  000  DLF  allocation 

Coloinbl»_r._ _ 

Boa.<dnK,    resetllement,    and 
penctratlDu  roads. 

9,000,000 

for  establljliment   of  a  hoosinB  haul: 
for  which  the  COC  did  not  cnacl  Icp-' 
latlon  establishing  the  institution. 
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litting  of  amounts  canceled,  terminated,  or  reduced  on  old  DLF  liquidating  account,  new  DLF,  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loans — Con. 

|Aa  of  Doc.  31,1964) 


Coonl^  and  loan  No. 


uTis  iHEBici— con. 

Coeta  Rica: 

DLF  211 

S14-A-002 

Goateniala 

Balll: 

621-A-OCl 

521-.^-002 

DLF  108 

N'lcara^a: 

624-A-OOl 

Sa»-L-007_ 

?angmiy: 

.1»-A-a04 

saj-A-«)5.„ 

S3»-A-fl08 

?era: 

DLF  1H>-A. 

(-)— 

S27-A-019 

Total,  Latin 
America. 

riB  EAST 

Cblna: 

tS4-A'fl04 

4M-A-006 

404-A-007 

4S4-.t-a» 

4M-A-010 

«ivt-A-012 , 

4»4-A-<)H „.. 

♦i4-AM)20 

4S4-A-024. , 

4S4-A-039 

ladonesb: 

ti'-.K-oaS 

48--A-009 

Eorea: 

DLF  65 

DLF  182 

489-A-OOl 

nt-x-oaa 

4S9-A-003 

t'i9-A-012 

»61S-A-fll4 

41|»-1I-()16 

FUlipplnra: 

DLF  101 

I-)— 

^K-x-mi 

IBJ-A-OOS 

_  4a2-A-009 

Thilland: 

TletaamV 

430-A-004 , 

430-A-006. , 


Total,  Far  East. 

KE»a  EAST  AND 
EOVTH  ASIA 

^4hao]stan; 

„    DLF  146 

CtTlon: 

383-A-0a2 

383-A-0O3 

38J-A-0(H 

xa-.K-ocn 

DLF  103 


Purpose 


Lb  LIbertad  Rd 

Resettlement  project 

Kenafi  bag  factory 

Irrigation.. — 

Highway  engineering 

Sugar  mill . 

PubUo  utilities 

Rural  electxtflcatloD. 

Road  Improvement 

Modernization  of  operations. 
Road  Improvemeot 


Savings  and  loan  association. 


Bousing,    resettlement,    and 
penetration  roads. 


Penetration  roads.. 


Cement  plant 

Ist  railway  loan 

Eipansloa  of  shipytrd 

Improvement  of  fishing 

Production  of  aluminum 

Small  Industry  loan  fund 

2d  railway  loan . 

Nanpu  thermal  power 

Tachlen  Reservoir.. 

8ben  Ao  HI  thermal  plant 

Railway  rehabilitation 

Automotive  parts  plant 

Building  materials 

Chemical  plant... .... 

Cement  plant 

Telecommunications 

Chung  Ju  hydroelectric ... 

N'ylon  plant 

Puson  thermal  electric  power.. 
Procurement  of  diesel  locomo- 
tives. 

Pulp  and  pajjcr  mlJL — 

(Project  commitment) 

Small  industry  loan  funds 

Roads  and  bridges  rehnblUts- 

Ilon. 
Industrial  eiplosin  plant 

Thermal  power 

Vietnam  Railway  System 

Salgon-Cbolon  Water  District 
System. 

Aircraft  acquisitloD.. 

Irrigation  and  land  develop- 
ment. 

Highway  develoDtrent 

Rehabilitation  of  highways 

Airport  construction 

Ceylon  cement  plant. 


Amount 
authorized 


8123,000 


300,000 
400,000 

4,300,000 

300,000 

3,000,000 

600,000 
450,000 

2,600.000 
2,600,000 
7,750,000 


1,000,000 
6,700,000 


3.000.000 
3,200,000 
2,000,000 


686.000 
1,350,000 
2.600,000 
5,900,000 
20,500,000 

40,000,000 


2L  too,  000 


3.000.000 
2,600,000 


1,100,000 
3,300,000 


2, 140. 000 
3.500.000 
1.500.000 
3. 200.000 
20.800,000 
8,300.000 


6,300,000 
0,850,000 


6,000,000 
18,760,000 
2,100,000 
3,000,000 
9,700,000 
19.500,000 


223,376.000 


700.000 

1,600,000 

900.000 

750.000 

3,200.000 

4,500.000 


Amotmt  of 
agreement 


n9«,883.18 
309,217.15 


4,261,676  23 
298,720.00 


685,278.11 
400.000.00 

2.409,936.65 
2,574,410.37 
7,100,000.00 


47.849.563.24 


2.992,220.97 

3, 026, 02).  34 

212,981.31 


683,374.65 
1,342,559.62 
2,483,182.11 
5,896,4ia»9 
14,910,000.00 

234,417.94 


20,600.000.00 


2,694.636.61 
2, 469. 486. 80 


Amount 
expended 


3299,883.16 
399,217.16 


4,251,675.23 
298,;2a00 


686,278.11 


2,499,936.65 
2,574,410.37 
6, 353, 502. 03 


1.330.733.48 


43,685,076.49 


2.139.599.93 
3.491.270.69 
1.114,631.44 
3.13S.O0O.0O 
20.310.681.00 
6, 388.  SOL  10 


2,60L034.26 

15,235,305.00 

330,567.75 


7.800.000.00 
17. 500, 000. 00 


137.684.988.30 


894.495.25 

726.000.00 
165.080.00 


2,992,220.97 

3,026.024.34 

212,98L31 


683,374.65 
1,342,659.52 
2,483.162.11 
5,896,413  99 
14,273,941.82 

234,417.94 


6,106.216.84 


2.694.636.51 
2,469,486.80 


2,139,699.93 
3,491,279.69 
1.114,63L44 
3,130,464.65 
18.9«4.419.92 
6,388,39L01 


2,6S2,ll&ta 

7,493.316.37 

330,667.76 


7,154.059.54 
8,315.323.78 


102,519,627.87 


l,478,»42.2g 

894,896.25 
728.000.00 
163,080.00 


Amount  deobligated 
and^or  decomn  itted 


Decom- 
mitted 


3126^000 


60,000 


1,000.000 
6.700,000 


18,825,000 


3,300,000 


9,860,000 


3,00^000 
2.000,000 


19, 250. 000 


700.000 


4,600,000 


Deobligated 


3116.82 
782.85 


48.32177 
L280.00 


14,72L89 


63.35 
26,589.63 


6,241,436.76 


7,-79.03 
173.976.66 
687,018.69 


2,62.V36 
7,440.48 
16,817.89 
3,586.01 
6,590,000.00 

30,765,682.06 


305.3G3.49 
130.513.20 


i,ioo.ooaoo 


400.07 

8, 72a  31 

386,368.56 

62,00a00 

689. 119. 00 

1,911,608.90 


6,300,000.00 


2,308.065.75 
3.514,695.00 
1,769,432.25 


66, 441.  OIL  70 


124.057.71 

5.504.75 

24.000  00 

3,034,020.00 


Loan  made  contingent  upon  an  IDB  loan 
for  colonization.  The  IDB  loan  was 
never  consummated. 

Project  completed. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


/ 


Remarks  will  be  furnished  subseqoecUir. 

Prolect  completed. 

Remarks  will  be  furnished  subsequently. 

Project  complpted. 

Do. 
Original  project  costs  0Tere5tlmal«d;  r&> 
Tl3ed  before  obligation. 

Association  was  not  willing  to  assume 
maintenance  of  value. 

Portion  of  $25,000,000  DLF  allocation  to  be 
used  in  establlshtni;  a  public  Institution 
to  support  private  saving  and  loan 
associations:  le^slation  never  enacted. 

Project  overestimated;  now  completed. 


Project  completed. 

Do. 
Loan  reduced  to  JQOO.OOO  In  1061.    Com- 
pany sustained  heavy  losses  in  oonslruo- 
tlon  of  2  oil  tankers.    It  became  appar- 
ent that  It  could  not  repay  the  loan  and 
disbursements   were   stopped  and  tbe 
residual  deobligated. 
Project  completed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Procureraeiit  of  equipment  cost  less  than 

estimated  due  to  competitive  market. 
Ordinal  project  changed  for  engineering 
rea-wns.    Funds  used  for  lower  Tachien 
hydroplant  end  Linkou  thermal  plant 
under  separate  loans. 
Cost  less  than  estimated. 

Project  completed. 
Do. 

Borrower  {TEC   PAN)  proposed  project 
changes  with  which  AID  did  not  agrep. 
Political    difficulties    of    borrower    (Pule 
Sam)    precluded  further   AID   Involve- 
ment. 
Project  completed,  residual  deobUgated. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sponsors  withdrew  application. 

Represents  unused  balance  of  a  fiscal  year 
1959  project  commitment  for  $.'-0,000,000 
which  was  terminated  in  June  1961. 

Funds  were  not  being  utilized  because 
other  sources  of  funds  became  available. 

Project  was  reorganised. 

Company  {Orval  Chemical)  dissolved. 

Remarks  will  be  fumisbed  subsequently. 

Loan    project    completed.    AID    is   con- 
tinuing assistance  to  VNRS. 
Remarks  will  be  furnished  subsequently. 


Remarks  will  be  fumisbed  subsequently. 


Aid  to  Ceylon  disoontlooed. 
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lAsorDec.31  I9M1 


Country  and  loan  No. 


Purpose 


.\mount 
aotborlzed 


Amount  of 
agraemem 


Amount 
expended 


NEAB  EAST  AND 

aoVTH  ASIA— con. 


Cyprus: 

23a-H-001 Equipment  to  consultants.. 


Greece: 


India: 

3li6-A-<XI«k... 


Athens-Thessalonlca  High- 
way. 

Railway  modet-nization 


S86-A-007 

ISft-.^-OlO ...I 

3.Si>-.\-011 1 

3K8-.\-012 

3tti-A-i)U 

lv>-.\-ni6 

38«-.A-OI9 

3S<l-.\-(rJ3 

3Sft-.\-()29 

38«-.A.-046 


Roads,  cement,  and  jute. 


Railway  modernisation 

Steel  imports,  public 

Steel  ini[»orls.  private 

Capital  equlpiucnt.  private.. 

Stee!  imports — l 

Ttieniial  i»owcr 

Koad  transport. 

Kanpur  thermal  power 

'.'d  Sharavatlii  hyrlroclectric. 


3S^n-076 '  West  coast  papermlll.. 


t2. 279.000 


13,000.000 


$29,890,755.78 


34,939,161.14 


053.12 
ISl'.  49 
345.96 
Wl.  41 
9-j;.  57 
624.07 
940.08 
687.74 

000.  oo 


34,991, 
17.908, 
21,824, 
14.«65, 
19,506. 

3.779, 
13,0?.', 

1,512, 
IS,  400, 


Iran:  . 

26S-A.005 -    rlan  organization,  economic 

development. 
DLF  181 Bandar  Abbas  port 


Israel:  i 

271-U.063 jft.-    Development  program  (1st).. 

Jordan: 

>7S-A^»1.... 


Electric  power  project 

Phosphate  mine  eipansion. 


I>LF  160. Development  bank.. 

Lebanon: 

jes-.\-<i03 


DLF  «8... 
:—) 

Pakistan: 

391-A.006.. 


Aluminum  plant.. 


Electric  powerplant— 
Proieet  conmiitment. . 


Water  and  sewerage. 


391-A-013 Power  transmission  Unes-. 

391-.A.018 !  Jet  runway 


47,500,000 
1^000,000 

10.000.000 
1,200,000 
2,500,000 

1.000. 000 

400.000 

500.000 
12.000.000 


14,700,000 
4,800,000 


.Amount  deobiigated 
and/or  decommitted 


Decom- 
mitled 


$29,990,755.78 


34.939.161.14 

34.991.053.12 
17.908,152.49 
21.924,345.96 
14.  S65. 060.  41 
19. 504, 933. 89 
3. 770, 553. 00 
13,072,990.08 
1,512,587.74 
5,273,715.18 


45,912,478.24 


45,912,478.24 


$2,275,000 


10.000.000 


Deobiigated 


g.  995. 983. 50 

1.198, 00ft  97 
1, 269, 026. 36 


391-.A.035.. 
391-H-Wl- 


Expanslon  gas  treating  plant . .        2, 000,  OOQ 


3d  railways.... 
PICIC— 4th... 


Thermal    power    generating 
station. 


391-H.044 Sui  Gas  "TraBsmlssion,  Ltd.. 


3»1-H^)61 

391-n-0fi7 


Dacca  International  .\irport.. 

Balancing  works,  water  and 
sewerage. 


DLF  69 Port  ol  Clialna. 


Syria: 

r6-.*.-ooi. 


Grain  storage . 


6,.V)O.00O 

7.500,000 


2.800.000 

4,300,000 
3,100.000 

2.O0O.00O 


4,000.000.00 


12,214,775.32 
3,045,130.30 

1,093,603.50 
6,490,369.57 


0.991.714.06 
1.196.09a  97 
1.269.026.36 


3.705.072.96 


6,300.000 


12,  OOO,  000 


1.000.000 
1.000. 000 


60,838.86 


946.88 
847.51 
654.04 
039.59 
074. 43 
375. 03 
009.92 
412.26 
000.00 


91. 

75, 
134, 
493. 
120. 

27. 

87, 
3,100, 


1, 587, 521. 76 


The  recent  hostilities  resulted  in  deobUga- 
tion. 

Project  application  withdrawn  by  Govern, 
ment  ol  Greece. 

When  loan  0140,000,000  was  negotiated  Gol 
anticipated  this  amount  would  sullici-  for 
steel  procurement:  however,  due  to  price 
decreases  the  steel  needed  was  covered  bj 
30.000,000. 
Project  completed;  deoljligation  represents 
unused  balance. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  

Government  of  India  decided  to  flnano; 

turliines  with  French  credit. 
This  was  a  private  project'  and  after  loan 
was  authorized  the  private  investor  had 
a  disagreement  and  the  project  collapsed. 

Project  completed. 

Canceled  at  the  request  of  the  r-oveni. 
ment  of  Iran,  which  decided  because  ol 
linancial  dillicuitjes  to  postpone  :  - 
project  imtil  the  3d  plan. 


4. 016. 50     Project  completed. 


1,909.03 


30,409.95 


600.000 
12,000,000 


ig,9oo,ooaoo 


'6-.V-0Q8 Telecommunications.. 


5,000,000 


11,637, 
3,045, 

1,993, 
6,499, 


066.03 
130.30 

693.59 
369.57 


259,902.08 


699. 997.  00 


259. 901  08 


1.000,000 


1,600,000.00 


1,485,224.68 
754,860i70 


7,500,000 


2.800. 
4,300, 
3.100. 


2.000,000 


300,000 


4.740,097.92 


Project  completed;  deobligation  reprcsenu 

uimsed  bulsuice. 
Government  of  Jordan  elected  to  rep^j 

amount  drawn  dowu  and  refiliaiice  the 

project  through  other  sources. 
Remarks  will  be  furnished  subseqaentlj. 

Project  completed:  deobligation  represenls 

unused  balance. 
Remarks  will  be  furnished  subsequently. 
Do. 

Karachi  Development  Authority  noUfid 
AID  that  $4,000,000  satisfii''i  requm- 
ments  for  equipment  under  this  projtct. 
Karachi  Development  .Authority  d^ 
sired  to'ose  $l,500,l«J0  left  for  a  balancing 
works.  .AID  declined;  considered  not 
feasible  at  this  time. 

Project  virtually  completed;  deobli^atioD 
represents  unused  balanct-. 

Project  completed.  Decommitment  for 
$1,000,000  based  on  decision  that  bor- 
rower did  not  need  ail  ol  equipment. 

Project  completed;  deobhgation  represtEti 
unused  balance. 
Do.  . 

Decommitted  because  bank  would  not  w 
able  to  fully  utihze  loan  at  this  tiine. 
Sufficient  funds  still  available  unafl 
previous  loans. 

Reduction  hi  the  amount  of  the  loan  I! lllK 
to  an  mcreased  contribution  by  the  tier- 
rower  from  its  own  resources  to  cover  ris- 
ing local  costs. 

Borrower  requested  revisions  wbieB 
changcl  the  scope  of  tlie  project. 

The  Goveminenl  of  Pakistan  is  proceed- 
ing w-ilh  project  with  their  own  funb 

Karachi  Development  .Authority  ilecilK 
that  the  return  on  the  investment  woii.', 
be  insulTlcient  to  repay  debt. 

Loan  was  authorized  but  suhsequeol  » 
sending  the  letter  of  advice,  the  woven;- 
ment  of  I'aklstan  adviscl  US  AID  IW 
desired  certain  items  changed  and  syo- 
stituted.  DLF  replied  requested clial«<- 
changed  scope  of  project.  Required  iu>a- 
Scatlons  economic  and  technical  were  nol 
submitted  an-1  loan  offer  was  rejected.  ^ 

Funds  were  earmarked  but  DLF  receive. 
no  application  Irom  the  Cioveriuneot  m 
Pakistan. 

Project  completed:  MfiO.OOO  decoramli"^ 
when  DLF  discovered  tlui  5opi'.i"V 
cre<llt  had  been  available  to  !iria:« 
some  of  the  equipment  which  ii.ii:^.- 
was  to  be  financed  by  DLF  90.  ,.. 

This  was  a  lotiii  to  Development  Bans  - 
a  private  business.    The  national:.-  -■ 
o(  industrj-  liilled  oil  the  need. 
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|As  of  Dec.  31. 1964) 


ConotryandloanXo. 

Amount 
authorized 

-Amount  of 
agreement 

Amount 
expended 

-\mount  deobiigated 
and/or  deconiniitled 

Remarks 

Decom- 
mitted 

Deobiigated 

NEAR  EAST  AND 

•ouiH  ASIA — con. 

Turkey    ^ 
2r:-A-008 

2:7-A-015 --- 

*-  \-0l9 

$900,000 
7.000,000 

6.000,000 
1.800,000 

6,100,000 

7, 000,  OOO 
450,000 

1,300,000 

5543,974.16 
6, 153, 218. 00 

4,300,000.00 

$643,974.16 
6,027.763.04 

3,964.491.31 

$366,026.84 
846.782.00 

1,700.000.00 

Loan  completed,  deobligation  represents 

Electric  power  distribution... . 

$L  800.000 
6.100,000 

260,000 
1,300,000 

unused  balance. 

Project  completed.  Borrower  submitted 
request  to  utilize  balance;  however. 
AID  considered  the  request  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  loan,  and  since  the  TDD 
had  expired  deobiigated  this  balance. 

Local   funds   substituted    for    foreign   ex- 

3:7-11-037  

change. 
The   private  Investor  could   not   satisfy 

Plastics  and  carbide  plant 

requu^ments  for  equity.     Project  can- 
celed. 
Letter  of  advice  authorizing  a  loan  amount 

: ;,.  •  Arab  Republic 
Eeypli: 
3^A-006 

2,500,000.00 
200.000.00 

2.262.472.63 
170.061-28 

4. 600.  OOO.  00 

of  $0,100,000  was  forwarded  Dec.  26.  1959; 
however,  proposed  partnerships  between 
Monsanto  Chemicals  and  Sicedison  and 
De  .Vora  of  Italy  was  not  consummated 
and  therefore  proposed  borrower  corpo- 
ration was  not  formed.    DLF  could  not 
execute  loan  agreement. 

Private    bustaess   has   been   nalionaUzed 

and  since  there  are  no  longer  any  po- 
tential borrower  the  loan  was  canceled. 
$250,000  was  reserved  for  the  manufacture 

(EdSna). 

of  cans  by  Edtina.    Equipment  had  to 
be    purchased    in    tiio    Inlted    States. 
Egypt  decided  against  this  wanting  to 
make  use   of  a  canning   pianl   alrrady 
exist  InE. 
United  Arab  Republic  decided  it  did  not 

want  the  project. 

463,675,000 

334.207,403.04 

314.213.603.65 

96.226,000 

33,242.596.96 

East  and 
riouth  Asia. 

-vpaiCA 

CoMO  Republic: 
979-11-001 

Ethiopia: 

663-A-OOl 

66J-A-003 

Cbtna: 

6:5-H-003 

Liberia: 

fl6&-A-002 

Nigeria: 

620-A-OOl-.- 

2,700.000 

500.000 
160,000 

2,400.000 

3.000.000 

800.000 
3.100.000 

10.700.000 

10.000.000 
1.900.000 

2,700.000 
2,400,000 

Deauthorized  due  to  change  in  planned 

ment. 

Cotton  textile  mill 

Forestry  development 

Electrification  project. 
Telecommunications . . 
Warehouse  constructio 



499.999.94 
20,965.37 

499,999  94 
20,965.37 

.06 
169,034.63 

project  scope  and  Congo  (B)  political 
instabUity. 

Project  completed. 
Borrower  defaulted. 

Deauthorized  due  to  change  In  plwmad 

n 

150.000.00 

663.600.00 
2,997.198.21 

9.978.133.70 
1. 893. 400.00 

150.  OOO.  00 

063,600.00 
2,997,198.21 

9.978,133.70 
1.808,400.00 

2.860.000.00 

136.400.00 
102.801.79 

project  scope. 

DLF  canceled  loan  due  to  unsatisfactory 
contractual  arrangements. 

Project  completed. 
Do. 

N'rasal&nd: 

10,700.000 

Loan  refused  due  to  I'.S.  procurement 

650-\-001 

TovHlo  mill 

21.866.30 
1.600.00 

reqiiirement. 
Project  completed. 

Tan?anvika: 

616-A-OOl. 

Mwanza-Musoma  Rd 



Do. 

Total,  Africa... 

35.  280.  000 

16. 208. 297. 22 

16.208.297.22 

15.800.000 

3,271.702.78 

EUROPE 

JpaiE: 

3.900.000 

360.000 

7. 700.  000 

1,200,000 

6.000.000 
14,800.000 
6.200,000 

1,679.359.28 
340,274.44 

1,679,369.28 
340,274.44 

2,220,640.72 
9,  725.  66 

Project  completed. 

DLF  50 

Irrigation  equipment 

7.700.000 
.     1,200.000 

Canceled  since  Government  of  Spain  failed 

(    } 

to  contribute  local  currency  for  project. 
Canceled    since    financing    subsequently 

Vugoslavla 

tion. 

Diesel  locomotives  {1st) 

Diesel  locomotives  (2d) 

Diesel  locomotives  (3d) 

4,992,260.34 
14, 748.  652. 88 
5,174,639.10 

4,992,250.34 
14,748,652.88 
6.174.639.10 

7,749.66 
61, 447. 12 
26.360.90 

became  available  from  other  source. 
Project  completed. 

158-A-0I4 

15S-A-021 

Do. 

Do. 

38,150,000 

26,936,076.04 

26.935,076.04 

8.900.000 

2.314.923.96 

Ktmnrks  for  certain  loans  not  provided  in  Dec.  31, 


Supplement 
lOei,.  report  of  cancellation.%,  reductions  of  DLF  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loanf 


Region,  country,  and  loan  No. 

Purpose 

Remarks 

LATIN'  AMEBICA 

israzil; 

DLF  52                                 

The  prospoctive  borrower  rejected  the  offer  due  to  (I)  pending  lawsuits  against  Its  firm. 

Bald: 

DLF  108 

Sugar  roiU  ..... 

(2)  mdeflnile  delay  in  obtaining  roads  and  otiier  utilities,  and  (3)  increased  costs  of  the 
new  project. 

After  the  loan  approval  was  granted,  the  DLF  Corporation  discovered  Ihe  borrower  in- 
tended to  sell  the  project  and  the  offer  was  withdrawn. 

Borrower  Increased  its  contribution  to  the  project  and  the  loan  authorization  was  accord- 

'■>aru?ua: 

^Lr-007 

Roral  electrification — - 

ingly  reduced. 

I 
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SupPLEME.sT — Continued 
Remarks  for  certain  toana  not  provided  in'Dee.  SI.  1^64,  report  of  canceUatiom,  reductions  of  DLF  and  AUiance  for  Progress  togn^— Con. 


Region,  country,  and  loan  No.- 

Purpose 

Remarks 

FAB  BAST 

Thailand: 

Thermal  power 

SalKon-CholoD     vat^r     distrtbuUon 

system. 

Export-Import  became  Interested  In  financing  the  loan  and  It  was  agreed  to  cancel  th. 

Vietnam: 

43&-A-005 — 

KEAB  KA8T  AND  SOUTH  A8U 

Afghanistan: 

DLF  146 

Jordan: 

funds  earmarked  for  this  project 

Engineering  reports  Indicated  loan  amount  was  overestimated  and  authorized  amooDt 
reduced  by  52.000,000. 

Loans  not  Implemented  since  It  proved  Impossible  to  reach  agreement  with  RQA  con* 

Development  bank — 

Electric  powerplant 

Project  commitment 

cernlng  the  utilization  of  the  local  currency  to  bo  repaid  by  the  prospective  iKirrower. 
Banking  facilities  natlonaliied.    DLF  Corporation  withdrew  offer  of  loan. 

Lebanon: 

DLF  96 - 

(No  loan  number) 

Project  Independently  financed  by  BCAIF  {development  bank)  funded  by  DLF  loan 
earmarked. 

Exhibit  B 

Liatina  of  amounts  canctUd,  terminaled,  or  reduced  on  all  DLF  liquidalmg  account,  new  DLF  ond  AUiance  for  Progress  loans  for  the  period 

Jan.  1  through  Mar.  31,  1985 


Country  and  loan  No. 

Purpose 

Amount 
authorized 

Amount  of 
agreement 

Amount 
expended 

Amount    deobllgated 
and/or  decommftted 

Remarks 

Decom- 
mitted 

Deobligated 

LAnS  AU  ERICA 

BoUvla: 

61I-L-016 — 

BrazU: 

La  Pax-EI  Alto  highway.. 
FeasiblUty  studies 

Proctirement  of  oommodl- 
Ues. 

Highway  construction 

«3,  MO,  000. 00 
1,  too,  000. 00 

60,000,000.00 
4,700.000.00 

2t,no,om.oB 

S3, 900,  ooa  00 



»,  500, 000 

(3,900,000.00 

New  Bolivian  Oovemmcnt  aelermliMd 
tlie  project  not  to  be  of  highest  priority 
1  n  its  development  program. 

Borrower  requested  cancellation  and  will 

Colombia: 

614-L-<C4            .-     - 

69. 054. 02a.  09 

4.  TOO.  ooa  00 

$59,953,368.21 
3,704,184.19 

45,973.91 

600,  ooa  00 

request  a  loan  for  technical  asslstimtt 
to  train  Brazilians  to  mal£e  feaslbiiily 
studies. 

Terminal  date  expired. 

Ecuador: 

Loan  a^eement  project  overestimated. 

Unannounced    loan    au- 
thorizations. 

Total,  Latin  Amer- 
fta. 

rAK  EAST 

China: 

24,060,000 

Decommitted  for  political  reasons. 

Telecommunications 

Taiwan  telecommunica- 
tions. 

es,  090, 000. 00 

68,554.026.09 

63,  65".  552.  40 

26.450.000 

4.445.973.91 

2,000.000.x 

e,  200, 000. 00 

3,138,000.00 
4.2M.00O.OO 

2,691.034.25 

2,000,000.00 
6.200.000.00 

3.138,000.00 
4,250,000.00 

2,001,034.25 

1,978,878.73 

320,878.56 

3,130,464.86 
3,872,865.33 

2,588,055.96 

16,123.27 
1,014,453.04 

7,535.35 
218.038.24 

27,183.76 

Project  completed  and  funds  not  needed. 

494-11-026       

Requirements  less  than  original  estimate. 

Korea: 

4'i9-A-0!2 

Project  completed  and  funds  not  needed. 

Cement  project 

SmaU  Industry  loan  Jond.. 
..—.»... 

Requirements  less  than  original  estimate. 

PhlUri'lnes- 

WJ-A-OO* 

Project  completed  and  funds  not  needed. 

Total,  Far  East 

17,27S,0M.29 

17.279.034.25 

11,891,141.23 

1,283,331.66 

SEA8  EAST  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

Ceylon: 

Airport  construction 

Development  banlc - 

do 

Tbermnl  power  project.... 

RamKarb  coal  mire  and 
coal  washery. 

Telephone  development 

Water  wweraRC  dIsposaU. 
Railway  rehabilitation. ... 
Kamajiill  malllpurpoBe 

dam. 
Land  reclamation -. 

10,1.080.00 

5. 000. 000.  OO 
5,000.000.00 

3,779,624.07 

s,  500,  ooa 00 
6. 000, ooa 00 

4.000.000.00 

9. 100, ooa  00 
20, 250,  ooa 00 

It,  2X,  000. 00 
1,790,000.00 

10k 000,  ooa 00 

22,000.000.00 

90.000.000.00 
42,000.000  00 

165,0m.  00 

6,000,000.00 
6. 000.000.00 

S,779,0«t07 

93,002L39 

72,077.61 

5, 000. ooa 00 

4.917.317.95 
9.071.07 

Assistance  to  Ceylon  discontinued. 

Greece: 

Greece  has  reached  a  deveioproenl  stag* 
where  it  can  get  ioiins  and  credits  Inini 
regular  intemationai  sources  willioul 
the    necessity   of  relying   on   loreiga 

[    assistance  or  concessionary  teniis. 

Project  completed.    Deobllgitlon  repr^ 

India; 

3bft-A-019 

82.682.06 
3,770,653.00 

8,600.000 

386-11-128 „ 

Israel: 

:>71-A-052 

Pakistan: 

39t-A-006.„ 

391-A-OlO 

391-.\-01L.„ 

391-A-012 

GOI  Dnsble  to  give  assurances  that  cnu 

6, 000, 000. 00 

4,000.000.00 
9.100.000.00 
20.250.000.00 

is,2oaooo.oo 

1,750,000.00 
10,000,000.00 

22.000,000.00 

90.000.000  00 
42.000,000  00 

6,979.895.12 

3.771,579.30 
9,019.399.88 
17,969.652.00 

14.962,035.38 
1.719.994.27 
9,903,279.11 

21,870,695.39 

89.055,008.80 
41,326,934.69 

20.104.88 

228,420.70 

80.600.14 

2,087,000.00 

229,S«a6« 

30,006.73 
06,720.69 

129,304.61 

944.481.65 
644,193.90 

from  Ramgarh  would  not  be  ullUied  tiy 
the  SOTlet-Bnanced  steel  mill  at  Bokaro. 

Project  completed.    Deobligallon  repre- 



sents  unused  balance. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

391-A-019 

Development  bank 

Bailway^4bmtatlon ... 

Iron  and  steel  Imports 

General  commodity  Im- 
ports. 

Unused  balance  doobllgated  tw""? 
PICIC  has  avaiiab^  funds  under  Ibe 
more  recent  loan  PICIC  III.       ^ 

Project  oompleted.^eobllgatlon  teptj- 

391-A-020 - 



sents  unused  baianoe. 
Do. 

Do. 
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liilino  of  amounts  canceled,  terminated,  or  reduced  on  all  DLF  liquidating  account,  new  DLF  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loans  for  the  period 

Jan.  1  through  Mar.  31,  J 965— Continued 


Country  and  loan  No. 

Purpose 

Amount 
authorizad 

Amount  of 
agreement 

Amount 
expended 

Amount    deobligated 
and/or  decommitted 

Remarks 

Decom- 
mitted 

Deobligated 

NEAR  EAST   AND 

snrTH  ASIA — con. 
^-"^l^-oio 

Railway  oonstraotloD 

Jet  aviation  faciutlcs 

Road  niuintenanoe 

Eoeovo  thermal  electric, 
phase  I. 

$4,300,000  00 

$4,300.00.000 

S3, 964, 491. 31 

$318.eia70 

Project  completed.    DeobligaOon  repre- 

sents untised  balance. 

Total,    Near   East 
and  South  Asia. 

247.044.704,07 

238,544,704.07 

223,489,202  67 

$8,500,000 

14. 81 5. 47a  49 

jraiC.\  AKD  EtlBOri 

Ethiopia: 

6«t-A-oa') - 

.>a-.\-oo6 

^•"^i^'SuCDLF*.).. 

3, 100, 000. 00 
3.600,000.00 

9.000.000.00 

3.100.000.00 
3,000.000.00 

9,000,000.00 

2,638.612.22 
3,311.558.50 

8.733.916^ 

461.487.78 
248.742.29 

288,063.44 

Project  completed. 
Do- 
Do. 

Total.  Africa  and 

Europe. 

15,700,000.00 

15,700,000.00 

14,683,987.28 

076,313.61 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  here 
Is  another  nice  amount  that  we  made 
available  to  Iran,  oil  rich  Iran,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  port  at  Bandar 
.^bbos.  we  made  a  loan  of  $12  million. 
The  sum  was  later  decommitted.  Tfie 
reason  given  was.  "Canceled  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  Iran.  It 
was  decided,  because  of  financial  dif- 
ficulties, to  postpone  the  project  until 
the  Third  Plan." 

What  that  means  is  that  we  offered 
that  sum  on  certain  conditions,  and  Iran 
xas  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  those 
conditions.  I  presume  we  had  asked 
them  to  pay  so  much,  but  they  could  not 
pay  it.  Probably  they  wanted  us  to 
?rant  the  entire  amount.  Anyway,  it 
las  canceled. 

There  are  any  number  of  programs 
and  projects  similar  to  the  ones  I  have 
cited,  which  have  been  decommitted  or 
canceled:  and  all  that  money  is  now 
available  for  loaning.  That  sum  will  be 
added  to  the  huge  sum  now  requested 
and  provided  for  in  the  pending  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out.  further  evidence  of 
the  inability  of  the  Agency  to  find  sound 
economic  projects  to  be  funded  by  loan 
can  also  be  found  in  the  huge  unobli- 
eated  balance  which  existed  in  the  de- 
velopment loan  account  at  June  30,  1965. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  committee  re- 
port that  these  balances  amounted  to 
891.292,000  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 
In  this  connection,  I  should  point  out 
that  at  April  30.  1965.  the  AID  had  been 
able  to  obligate  only  55  percent  of  the 
Junds  available  for  development  loans 
during  that  fiscal  year.  During  the  last 
2  months  of  fiscal  year  1965.  approxi- 
mately $271  million  was  obligated  for  de- 
velopment loans,  out  of  a  total  avail- 
ability of  $822  million.  Thus,  approxl- 
niately  33 '/j  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able were  obligated  in  the  last  2  months 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  was  possible  for  the  Agency  to  obli- 
gate such  a  large  amount  of  funds  in  the 
last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year  because 
section  103  of  the  genera!  provisions  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  does  not 
apply  to  the  development  loan  account 
As  Senators  know,  section  103  provides 
that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  any  ap- 


propriation item  made  available  by  this 
title  shall  be  obligated  and  or  re.served 
during  the  last  month  of  availability. 

But  I  submit  that,  notwithstanding  it 
being  within  the  law  to  obligate  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  development  loans 
in  the  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  actual  obligation  of  33  Mi  percent  of 
the  funds  of  the  development  loan  ac- 
count in  the  last  2  months  indicates  poor 
programing  and  great  inefficiency  in  ad- 
ministration. 

I  reiterate  that  that  is  why  so  much 
of  this  fund  has  been  decommitted. 
However,  the  money  was  obligated  in  ad- 
vance before  the  year  expired,  so  that  it 
could  be  said  that  the  money  left  over 
was  little  or  nothing.  Yet,  as  I  pointed 
out,  for  them  to  have  obligated  a  third 
of  the  full  amount  appropriated  during 
that  fiscal  year  in  the  last  2  months  of 
the  program  showed,  in  my  opinion,  poor 
management. 

I  am  confident  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  33 '■'3  percent  that  has 
been  obligated  in  May  and  June  of  1965 
will  be  deobligated  during  fiscal  year 
1966  simply  because  the  obligations  were 
really  never  firm  and  the  agency  is  hav- 
ing difficulty  finding  worthy  economic 
projects  requiring  development  loan  fi- 
nancing. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
The  development  loan  program  that  is 
submitted  to  Congress  each  year  is  com- 
pletely Illustrative.  There  is  hardly 
anything  in  it  that  will  really  come  to  be. 
Those  programs  that  eventually  come 
Into  being  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
evanescent  illustrative  programs  pre- 
sented to  Congress  each  year. 

In  some  of  the  countries  for  which  de- 
velopment loan  funds  are  requested,  the 
amount  of  development  loan  assistance 
seems  to  be  deliberately  understated. 
This  understatement  usually  takes  place 
in  covmtries  which  are  highly  developed 
and  really  should  not  even  be  on  the  dole. 
An  outstanding  example  of  a  country  in 
this  category  is  Israel. 

In  fiscal  year  196.5,  the  AID  program 
for  Israel  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  indicated  that  the  development 
loan  program  wotold  amount  to  a  low 
range  of  zero  and  a  high  range  of  $10 


million.  Actually,  development  loans 
made  to  Israel  in  fiscal  year  1965 
amounted  to  $20  million. 

The  money  is  supposed  to  help  under- 
developed countries.  The  people  in  Is- 
rael are  as  well  provided  for  as  are  our 
own  people.  Tlie  people  in  Israel  have 
a  high  per  capita  income.  The  economy 
of  Israel  is  patterned  after  our  own  econ- 
omy. Yet  we  are  making  soft  loans  to  a 
country  tliat  is  very  well  developed. 

An  S8  million  loan  was  made  to  Israel 
to  meet  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
imports,  of  capital  equipment,  and  mate- 
rials for  the  country's  investment  pro- 
gram. Another  loan  was  made  to  this 
country  in  tlie  amount  of  $12  million  to 
assist  the  Government  of  Israel  imple- 
ment Its  agricultural  development  plan 
by  pro\1ding  foreign  exchange  for  ma- 
cliinery  and  equipment  to  Increase  mech- 
anization of  farming  and  control  of 
irrigation  water. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
making  these  loans  to  Israel  out  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund .  I  concede  that 
the  loans  were  made  for  worthy  purposes. 
1  grant  tliat  they  were  made  to  obtain 
excellent  economic  objectives,  but  the 
bank  that  should  have  fljianced  these 
loans  was  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
not  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Israel 
is  a  prosperous  country  and  able  to  serv- 
ice loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
There  is  no  need  to  make  soft  loans  out 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  this 
liighly  developed  nation. 

In  fiscal  year  1964.  the  development 
loan  presentation  to  the  Congress  indi- 
cated that  the  loan  program  contemplat- 
ed for  Israel  was  a  low  range  of  zero  to 
a  liigh  range  of  S20  million.  Loans  final- 
ly made  in  fiscal  year  1964  aggregated 
S45  million.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  foreign  assistance 
liearings  held  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  last  year:  not  the 
hearings  just  recently  concluded  by  the 
committee. 

On  page  437  of  last  year's  hearings, 
the  acting  chairman,  Senator  Pastori, 
interrogating  Mr.  Gaud  of  AID,  stated: 

Senator  Pastori.  Looking  back  to  tue  Is- 
rael loan  of  iB£t  year.  It  wafi  contemplated 
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to  be  «is  or  »20  million  and  finally  ended     second  slush  fund,  which  is  knowTi  as  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  a  small  un- 
up  under  the  revlfed  program  of  «45  million,     the      special      contingency      fund      for  obligated   balance   of   only   $800,000  re- 
Mr  Ginro.  Tes.  sir,                                            southeast   Asia.     Lest   anyone   be   con-  mained  in  the  contingency  fund. 
Senator  Pastore   Why  was  that  Increased?     fused   I  am  not  now  addressing  my  re-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^^"^  T''„T*tt  ^VJ^'vL^    Mr    rh«ir™»n     marks  to  the  special  contingency  fund  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
*«e  ro%^/lrI  mad'e"T!o^;  time  ira^S":     for  southeast  Asia,  which  is  also  in  tWs  hibit  C.  which  explains  this  point, 
vince  and  In  Februiiry  of  1962  when  we  made     bill   and  is  funded   to   the  tune  of  S89  There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
up  that  request  we  "were  hopeful  that  »15     million.     Rather.   I  am   addressing  my  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
or  »20  million  would  fill  the  need  M  fir  ss     remarks  to  the  general  contingency  fund,  as  follows: 
Israel  was  concerned,  but  we  were  persuaded      which    is   funded    to   the   extent   of   $50  ExHisrr  C 
feefore  the  fiscal  year  was  out  that  Israel's      million  StaUts  of  fiscal  year  19S4  contingency  ]\ina  n^ 
foreign  exchange,  balance  of  payments,  and          j^^.   Resident   for  years.  I.  along  with  o/ June  30.  J964  (prelimtnorj) 
]Z.T:*n^Tn.'7^S'  r  ^h'f  r.^:     other   Members'  of  Congress  and   espe-  ,tn  thousands  of  doUara, 
amount  we  h.id  given  her  the  year  before.            cially  of  the  Senate,  have  put  forth  con-  KEsonncES 

siderable  effort  to  stop  the  abuses  in  the     Appropriation $50,000 

Mr  President,  it  i<;  the  same  old  story     ^5^5.  ^j  tj,e  ecneral  contingency  fund.  ' 

year  after  year:  to  deliberately  under-     xhls  fund  was  initially  established  in  °^^" S'""?"'""^*-     .„                    ,„  „„ 

state  the  loan  program  for  some  of  the     jgjg  t„  ,^^^  ^^c  President  the  funds  he  S"°r^L'S«ment^'^       2^ 

pro.sperous  countries,  and   to  overstate     required  to  provide  help  In  any  economic.  S^emeX^d«biiga"tmn;):::::::     i'S? 

the  program  m   those  countries  where     political,  or  natural  emergency  abroad,  «^<^°^"'=«  ">        »                        _J:ZZ 

there  is  a  need  for  development  loan     j^  ^^^gj.  (o  further  the  general  objec-  Total 134.  TM 

funds:  a  need— I  might  add— that  is  not     tj^ps  gj  jhe  then  cxistinc  mutual  security  ■ 

difficult  to  justify  to  Congress.    Countries     p -ogram     It  was  not  to  be  used  for  mill-  Total  avaUable 184.774 

falling  in  this  category— just  to  name     ^^^y  contingencies.    The  same  language  = — =■ 

two— are  India  and  the  Philippines.            contained   in   the  Mutual  Security  Act  ^" 

The    Philippines,    for    in.rtance,    was     ^^j.  brought  forth  as  section  451  of  the  Sec.   610  transfer  to  other  appro- 
scheduled  to  receive  S15  million  of  devel-     poreicn     Assistance     Act     of     1961      a'  prlatlons; 

opment  loans  in  fiscal  year   1965  but.     fSed  tnditTeads  as  follows  1^°  ^''T^  ^"."T"  ^J^ T,V,;    "  "" 

.iiih.jpaiip'ntlv    after  Coneress  had  acted     a™en°«°' «"°  " '^^^°*^^'°"°^*-  To  American  schools  and  hospitals 

suDsequerUij .  alter  Loneress  naa  actea        ^^    ^^j     cotm-vcENcr   Ptod.— There   is  abroad.... 1,600 

on  the  AID  program  the  Philippines  loan      j,^^^^^   authorized    to    be   appropriated   to  

program  was  revised  downward  to  zero,     the  President  lor  the  fiscal  year  19..  not  to  Total 76.600 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Agency  for  In-      exceed  » for  use  by  the  President  Obligations  ' 107,428 

ternational  Development  pointed  out:         for  assistance  authorized  by  part  1  In  ac-  tfnobllgated  balance 746 

The  Philippine  development  loan  applies-     cordance  with  the  provisions  applicable  to  -TT-— 

tlons,    which   were   expected   to   be  received      the  furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when  he  Total 184.774 

during  fiscal  year  1965.  did  not  materialize     ^f,!™i"7„=",^„^  "'^  *^  "^  Important  to  the  ,  contingency  fund  obligations: 

because    the    preliminary    surveys    had    not      national  intereai.  Amount 

been  completed  and  the  Philippine  Govern-          Part   I    referred   to    in   section   451    Is  Laos:  Air  support  costs  and  sub- 

ment  could   nor   raise  the  local   funds  re-     ^^^^         ^  ^j  ^^^  Foreign  Assistance  Act  slstence.  and   other  commer- 

qulred  for  other  potentmi  AID  loan  projects,     of  jggi,  as  amended  which  is  concerned  ='«/  consumables K.m 

In  the  case  of  India  for  fiscal  year     with    economic    assistance    to    foreign  wim     U  SAiSy''°  portable 

1965.  this  huge  country  was  programed     countries.    Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist-  transmitter   loaned   to   Thai 

to  receive  S385  million  of  development     ance  Act  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  Government 300 

loans.    This  sum  was  later  revised  down-     with  the  granting  of  military  assistance.  Vietnam:       ccmmodltiea      for 

ward  to  $350  million.                                           which  is  provided  for  in  part  II  of  the  counterlnsurgency       program 

Mr.    President.    I    submit    that    the     aforesaid  act.     Nevertheless,  a  review  of  and  commercial  Import  pro- 

Agencv  for  International   Development     the  uses  to  which  the  section  451.  con-  gram ...  „ 38.0M 

should  be  admonished  to  cease  and  desist     tingcncy  fund,  has  been  put  over  the  past  Bolivia:    Funds   for   budgetary 

deceiving  Congress     The  way  to  effect     2  fiscal  years  would  lead  one  to  conclude  Br'a^u- Loan  };;  procuVem"ent"of 

this  admonishment  is  to  cut  back  the  de-     otherwise.  essential   commodities 6O.000 

velopment  loan  funds  In  this  bill.    I  be-         Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  uses  of  the  Panama:  A  and  E  services  short- 

Ueve   that   programs   presented    In   the     resources  of  the  contingency  fund  dur-  tali  for  school  construction..         150 

justifications  to  Congress,  while  being  il-     ing  these  years,   bearing  in  mind  that  n.N.  peacekeeping — Cyprus:  To 

lustrative.  should  reallv  square  with  the     .since  its  creation  6  years  ago  the  con-  meet    U.S.    pledge    to    UJi. 

Intent  of  the  Agencv   instead  of  being     tingency  fund  has  been  simUarly  abused.  peacekeeping  force  m  Cyprus.      2,734 

meaningless  window  dressing  in  order  to         In  fiscal  year  1964.  there  were  funds  ^f  "J,™i  H,SfJ»-™°LT^i?n 

get  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  the     available    in    the    general    contingency  strife          '"™""  ^^°-  *=""     3  ,„ 

requests  for  appropriations.     The  prac-     fund  of  S184.774.000.    During  the  course  ' ; — 

tice  of  understating  aid  to  be  granted  to     of  that  year,  these  funds  were  put  to  use  Total 107,428 

prosperous  countries,  and  overstating  aid     in  both  the  military  and  economic  areas  t:™tt^t:t5     t    «      1           loc^ 

to  be  granted  to  those  in  dire  need,  must     notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  con-  Mr.  ELLENDER     f"  ^scal  year  laba. 

end  immediatelv                                             tingency  fund  was  supposed  to  be  used  Congress  appropnated  599,200  000  for  the 

I  believe  that  AID  has  really  been  In     for  economic  pui-poses  only.  general  contlngenc.v  fund  and  with  the 

the  business  long  enough  now  to  have        During  fiscal  year  1964,  $75  million  was  ^^^TP'o^'f  .f  f jl"'™"  .,^''°'^  ^t  11^, 

obtained  sufficient  experience  and  it  has     transferred   to   the   raiiitai-y   assistance  1964.  a  total  of  $100  million  should  Me 

on  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  loan  ap-     program;  $50  million  was  loaned  to  Bra-  been  avaU^ble  for  fiscal  year  l^^S.    Bu. 

plications  to  present  to  Congress  a  sound     zti  for  the  procurement  of  essentia!  com-  because   of   deobligations.    the   SSOO^OOU 

and  meaningful  aid  program  for  devel-     modlties;  S38  million  was  made  available  ^"°bligated   balance   was  swollen  w  a 

opmont  lending.    There  really  Is  no  ex-     to    Vietnam    for    commodities    for    the  ^f}^  °^„*^'8''°'°°''  '°  '?,^' }"/,?,^n 

c'jse  for  inflating  and  deflating  the  re-     counterlnsurgency    program    and    com-  $106  mUlion  was  available  for  the  con 

quest  for  loan  funds,  which  appears  to     mercial  import  program;  S8.850.000  was  tingency  fund  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

be  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  manip-     made  available  for  au-  support  costs  and  And  how  were  these  funds  usea.  mi 

ulating  votes  in  Congress.                             subsistence  and  other  commercial  con-  President. 

Mr    President,  another  appropriation     sumables:  S2.724.000  was  made  available  Remember,  as  I  have  said,  that  tnu 

account  in  this  bill  that  is  overtunded  is     for  U.N.  peacekeeping  in  Cyprus:  S3,400.-  contingency  fund  was  to  be  used,  ai  J 

the  general  continconcv  fund.    Mr.  Pres-     000  was  made  avaUable  to  BoUvia  for  understand  the  law  and  the  rules.  lu' 

ident.  we  must  call  this  contingency  fund     budgetary  support:  and  only  $4  million  economic  assistance.    But  Usten  to  no» 

the  seneral  contiiieencv  fund  because,     was  made  avaUable  for  the  relief  of  vie-  it  was  used. 

for  the  first  time  In  the  foreign  a.sslst-     lims  of  natural  disasters  and  civil  strife  Once  again,  a  transfer  was  "i^^Lr 

ance  appropriation  bill,  we  now  have  a     in  countries  throughout  the  world.     By  the  military  assistance  program,     into 
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tune  the  amount  was  $55  million:   S5.-  mUitarj' assistance  aggregating  $130  mil-  have  been  possible  to  transfer  approxl- 

800.000  was  used  in  British  Guiana:  al-  lion  over  the  past  2  years  from  the  con-  mately  $10  million  from  the  contingency 

most  S21  million  was  used  in  the  Etomlnl-  tingency  fund  cannot  possibly  be  sane-  fund   to  military  assistance   since  only 

can  Republic;   $5!2  mUllon  in  Panama  tioned.    Because  the  fact  is  that  there  $106  million  was  available  in  the  con- 

for  budgetaiT  support;    $15   million  in  is  a  source  of  funds  already  provided  un-  tingency  fund.    Nevertheless,  the  Presi- 

Vietnam;    once    again.    $5    million    for  der  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  take  dent  was  actually  able  to  transfer,  and 

peacekeeping  in  Cyprus ;  and  a  little  over  care  of  any  military  contingency  that  did  transfer.  S55  million  in  fiscal  year 

541,   million  for  "natural   disasters.     It  may  fortuitously  occur  during  the  year.  1965 — and  that  in  direct  contravention 

loiiid  appear  to  me  that  the  bulk  of        Section  510(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist-  of  the  law.    To  understand  this,  we  must 

ihese  funds  has  been  used  to  fund  sit-  ance  Act  gives  the  President  special  au-  go  to  the  next  step  In  the  legal  labyrinth 

nations  that  were  not  contemplated  In  tihority  to  use  up  to  $300  million  for  con-  which  is  found  in  section  614(a)  of  the 

section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  tingencies  that  may  develop  in  any  par-  Foreign    Assistance    Act.     Tliis    section. 

of  1961.  as  amended.  ticular  year  should  he  determine  that  it  when  read  in  conjunction  with  section 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  610,  gives  the  President  all  the  flexibll- 

nay  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  States  that  such  be  done.    And  section  ity  he  needs  in  the  obligation  of  foreign 

joiiit  an  exhibit  marked  "D"  which  ex-  510(bi  provides  that:  aid  funds  and  permits  Congress  to  ab- 

plains  the  situation.                                             The  Department  of  Defense  Is  authorized  dicate  any  responsibility  it  may  have  un- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      iMr.  to  incur,  in  applicable  appropriations,  obll-  der  the  Constitution  to  control  our  Na- 

H.4REIS   in   the   chain.     Without  objec-  gatlona  in   anticipation  of   reimbursements  lion's  purse  strings. 

•Jon  it  is  so  ordered.  "^  amounts  equivalent  to  the  value  of  such  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  to 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit  <>'•''<'«  "^"^.e""  subsection  (a)  of  tils  section,  senators  the  precise  language  of  section 

Z  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo,  T^;^T^JfJ^rl  r^S^?e"fheT-  \\V->  "^  *e  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

as  follows:  pUcable  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  for  1961.  as  amended. 

Exhibit  D  such  orders  are  hereby  authorized.  Sec.    614     Special    Authorities. — (ai    The 

Economic  Assistance                                                                         j         ,_    t,       -j      •  President  may  authorize  In  each  fiscal  year 

«afu,.  0/  fiscal  year  1965  contingency  fund          ^he  authority  granted  to  the  President  ^^e  use  of  fuiids  made  available  to  use  un- 

nji  of  June  20  1965  (pre/imjnary)  under  section  510  has  been  available  Since  der  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  asslst- 

(T    fh           riei  tbe   passage   of   the   Foreign  Assistance  ance  under  section  5io  in  a  touil  amount 

im  inousanosi  ^^^  ^j  j^g^  ^^^  j^^^  never  been  used  un-  not    to  exceed    $250,000000   and   the   use   of 

sEsocacES  yj  ^^5^  ^  jg^,  months  ago  when,  for  the  iiot  to  exceed  sioo.OOO.OOo  for  foreign  cur- 

Approprlatlon -  *^°'  ^°''  first  time.  $75  million  of  military  assist-  ancles  accruing  under  thb  Act  or  any  other 

„,^      , .  ] J    ,.„j«„   ,.„rtHy^«    cm  law,  without  regard  to  tlie  requirements  of 

Other  availabilities:  "ice   was   furnished   under  section  510.  ^^j^  ^^.   ^^  the  Mutual  Defe^e  Asslst.-mce 

nnobllgated  carryover 3.160  The  reason  why  the  President  had  to  control  Act  of  1951  122  use.  leii  et  seq.i. 

Recoveries  (deobligations) 13,004  use   section   510   this  time  was   that  he  in  furtherance  of  anv  of  the  purposes  of  such 

ran  out  of  the  funds  provided  for  con-  Acts,   when  the  Pr^ldent   determines   that 

Total 16, 184  tingencies  for  economic  assistance.  such  authorization  is  important  to  the  se- 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  point  out  curity  of  the  United  states.    Not  more  than 

Total  available -  "5,364  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  j^^,^  ^^^  ^^^  S80.000.000  of  the  funds  available  under  this 

TjsEs                 """""^  if  I  had  not  offered  an  amendment  last  ^"''f,"""?"   "If^L j!f,  „1'?*^'"^   *"   ^"''   °°^ 

*jse3                                                          ».«           fii.r.        ».         .j„  country  In  anv  fiscal  vear. 

Sec    610   transfer  to   other   appro-  ^ear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  reduce 

prlatlons:                                   "  ^^^  contingency  fimd  by  S50  million,    I  It  should  be  clear  that  this  language 

To  military  assistance  program..    55.000  submit  that  if  this  S50  million  had  not  gives  the  President  cirte  blanche  to  shift 

:^==:  been  cut  from  the  contingency  fund,  it  funds  from  any  appropriation  account 

Obligations . —  '57.506  would  have  been  transferred  to  niihtary  of  the  foreign  assistance  bill  to  any  oth- 

Unobiigated  balance 2. 858  assistance  by  the  President  in  fiscal  year  er  appropriation  accounts  for  the  foreign 

,  1965.  assistance  bill  just  as  lone  as  no  one  par- 
Total 110.364        Bear  in  mind   that  this  money  was  ticular  country  is  gi'anted  more  than  $50 

'Contingency  fund  obligations:  transferred  to  coimtrles  that  were  never  miUion  of  the  funds  transferred. 

Amount  named  In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 

British  Oulana..-.. S?"?""         In  the  past,  rather  than  use  section  it   is   for  this   reason  that   the  amount 

EniTi^or               2  000  ^^''  ^"'^  thereby  be  compelled  to  justify  loaned  to  Brazil  from  the  contingency 

Panama.                                        3  500  "  to  the  Congress — even  though  it  Is  fund  In  fiscal  year  1964  was  limited  to 

Panama.IIIIIlZIlIZ!"!!"!!"         600  true  It  will  be  after  the  fact — any  uses  S50  million.    If  the  limitation  of  $50  mil- 

Tunl8la.V".V-"-"".".V.II""""         145  of  funds  for  military  contingencies,  the  Hon  were  not  written  into  section  614 

Vietnam J6.000  President  has  consistently  thwarted  the  a)    of   the   Foreign   Assistance   Act   of 

U-N.  peacekeeping — Cyprus 5.0,52  initial    intent    of    Congress    and    made  1961.  as  amended,  chances  are  that  this 

Dominican    Republic 133  transfers    to    military-    assistance    from  loan  would  have  been  for  a  considerably 

Disaster    relief i.em  f^nds  that  were  appropriated  for  uses  larger  sum. 

.j-Q^gj                                    __    ^^  5Qg  in  the  economic  aid  area.  In  view  of  what  has  been  done  with 

j^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  jj^  become  possible  for  the   contingency   fund   over   the   years, 
''^™*"^^                 ,       _,  the  intent  of   Congress  to   be   clrcum-  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  contin- 
Rchabiiitation  and  maintenance  of  roads,  ygnted  by  the  President  If  section  451  gencv  fund  should  be  minimal,  and  I  feel 
Te?^rand\;habuf^Ton°S,Vernt\co-  ^^'^  ««  supposed  to  be  used  for  eco-  that  for  fiscal  year  1966  not  more  than 
comic  deterioration.  nomic    purposes?     How    can    he    make  $20   million  should  be  allowed  to  take 
Budgetary  support  to  facilitate  emergency  transfers  to  militarj-  assistance?     It  is  care  of  the  disasters  that  occur  through- 
earthquake  reconstruction  efforts.  really  not  a  simple  matter  and  a  con-  out  the  world,  whether  they  be  economic. 
Loan  for  budgetary  support.  siderable  amount  of  legal  gymnastics  Is  political,  or  natural.     Thus.  I  feel  that 
Grant  for  budgetary  support.  employed  to  effect  the  transfer  of  large  the    $50    million    recommended    by    the 
Rehabilitation  of  railroad  bridge  washed  amounts  of  contingencv  funds  to  mill-  committee  for  the  contingency  fund  is 
v^ll^Xt  essential  commodities  for  the  ^J"^^  Purposes.     To  understand  the  tor-  S30  million  more  than  is  requirea 
"vii  economy                  ..u.uuiuuitiio  lui      <:  j^q^j  process.  It  is  necessary  to  review  If  fund?  and  equipment  are  needed  to 
trs.  pledge  for  emergency  peacekeeping  in  other  sections  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  provide    internal    security    where    Corn- 
Cyprus.  Act.  munist   subversion   threatens,   then  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  special  OA3  ftind  for         One  can  start  with  section  610  of  the  President  can  use  the  $300  million  pro- 
fmergency  assistance.  Foreign     Assistance     Act     of     1961.     as  vided    in    section    510' a).     In    addition. 
Relief  of  victims  of  natural  disasters  and  amended,  which  permits  only  up  to  10  if  the  funds  provided  under  section  510 
cini strife.  percent  transfer  of  funds  from  one  ap-  'a'   should  prove  insufficient,  there  are 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     But  even  if  all  of  propriatlon  account  to  another.     Thus,     avaUable  under  section  610  and  section 
the  obligations  in  the  various  countries  during  fiscal  year  1965,  if  one  looks  only     614iai  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
wuld  be  justified,  surely  the  transfers  to  at  section  610  it  would  seem  that  it  would     1961,  as  amended,  authorities  to  make 
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further  millions  available  for  use  in  the 
event  that  disaster  or  subversion  threat- 
ens any  nation  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  put  into  effect 
many  of  the  sound  recommendations 
made  by  various  committees  and  indi- 
viduals to  improve  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  To  tighten  up  on  the 
general  contingency  fund  is  an  excel- 
lent place  to  make  a  beginning  to  im- 
prove the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining '     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.?  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Eilfnder]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  that  the  yeas 
and  nay?  be  ordered  on  aU  three  amend- 
ments. If  Senators  will  remain  here  for 
the  next  10  or  15  minutes  we  can  dispose 
of  all  three  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  suflicient 
second,  and  t>ie  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered on  the  three  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  first  amendment 
that  is  pending  would  provide  for  an 
across-the-board  cut  of  SlOO  million  in 
military  assistance  As  I  have  indicated 
this  afternoon — and  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
peat myself — this  would  be  a  disastrous 
cut.  The  Senate  has  just  rejected  the 
amendment  wlUch  would  have  provided 
for  a  larger  reduction  of  S292  million. 
This  is  SlOO  million,  across  the  board. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  it. 

Mr.  EULENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  .spoke  for  over  an  hour  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  three  pending  amendments, 
but  there  were  only  about  four  Senators 
present. 

This  cut  that  I  am  seeking  to  make 
now  would  reduce  the  military  assistance 
In  17  countries  to  what  it  was  last  year. 

We  would  tncreaae«*he  military  assist- 
ance to  certain  Latin  American  countries 
under  the  pending  bill.  It  would  be  in- 
creased in  those  countries  by  S7.306.000 
over  last  year. 

With  respect  to  Ethiopia  and  Spain,  my 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  prevent 
an  Increase  of  SI"  million. 

As  I  said  before.  I  am  not  proposing  to 
reduce  by  one  nickel  the  amoust  pro- 
vided for  South  Vietnam.  That  amount 
is  not  touched  at  all.  The  SlOO  million 
cut  would  affect  only  the  Increases  that 
the  bill  would  make  to  certain  countries. 
I  cannot  state  the  amounts  to  be  In- 
creased for  each  country  because  that  Is 
secret.      But     if     Senators     knew     the 


amounts  that  were  added  to  the  various 
countries  and  the  reasons  for  so  doing.  I 
feel  certain  that  they  would  vote  for  my 
amendments. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
It  would  save  much  needed  money. 

I  reiterate  that  this  cut  would  not 
affect  any  coimtry  that  is  now  at  war. 
It  will  affect  only  countries  that  we  have 
been  assisting  for  the  past  15  or  20  years 
and  some  countries  that  have  been  newly 
added  to  the  list. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  Just  put  his 
finger  on  the  reason  why  his  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted.  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  through  his  assistant, 
appeared  before  the  committee,  together 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
took  each  of  the  classified  figures  tliat 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  asked  for  a  detailed, 
line-by-llne  explanation  of  why  certain 
smaU  increases  were  being  made.  It  Is 
too  bad  that  we  cannot  speak  of  secret 
or  classified  figures  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Possibly  much  of  the  confusion 
that  exists  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
could  be  avoided  if  Senators,  at  any  time 
the  committee  holds  a  meeting  in  execu- 
tive session  of  highly  classified  matters, 
would  attend  such  meeting  to  leam  first- 
hand why  some  of  the  projects  are  being 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee  and 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
itself. 

A  question  has  been  raised  about  Tai- 
wan. I  cannot  say  what  kind  of  equip- 
ment is  necessary  for  Taiwan  or  speak 
about  some  of  the  things  that  are  being 
done  over  China.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  cannot  talk  about  that. 

All  I  say  Is  that  If  we  create  the  Im- 
pression in  Peiplne  that  we  will  allow 
Taiwan  to  have  obsolete  equipment,  we 
will  see  a  move  by  Peiping  toward  Tai- 
wan. We  will  begin  to  see  pressures  ap- 
plied in  the  cunning,  subtle  way  that 
only  Communists  know  how  to  employ. 
Let  the  Communist  world  begin  to  think 
that  we  will  lie  down  and  relax  with  re- 
spect to  modernizing  some  of  the  equip- 
ment our  friends  have  to  hold  back  an 
onslaught  of  communism,  and  we  will 
begin  to  see  the  penetration  and  probing 
to  which  Communists  are  accustomed. 

The  committee  has  examined  into  this 
subject  thoroughly.  Senator  Pastore 
does  not  favor  the  squandering  of  money. 
I  asked  for  explanations.  When  Sen- 
ators read  the  hearings  and  come  to  im- 
portant parts  which  read  "Deleted.  De- 
leted. Deleted."  and  ask.  "Why?"  the 
answer  is  that  the  Information  is  secret. 
After  all.  if  any  Senator  has  a  need  to 
know.  I  urge  him.  I  implore  him.  I  beg 
him  to  rtslt  with  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense 
and  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  get  the  answers. 

Every  nickel  that  we  have  recommend- 
ed for  this  purpose  In  the  budget  has 
been  thoroughly  and  completely  justi- 
fied. If  it  Is  the  conscience  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  reduce  the  amount  by  $100  million. 
I  suppose  that  will  be  the  verdict.  But 
I  say.  as  I  said  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment to  cut  $292  million,  do  not  hand- 
cuff the  President  now.    It  is  too  Impor- 


tant in  the  historiof  mankind.  Do  not 
handcuff  or  handicS*  foreign  aid  here. 
Do  not  start  to  make  pieat-ax  cuis. 

Senators  may  sa^  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  is  In  the  pipeline.  So 
much  the  better.  I  say  that  money  will 
always  have  to  be  In  the  pipeline.  We 
Icnow  that.  When  we  return  next  year, 
God  willing,  there  will  still  be  a  pipe- 
line.  This  money  is  for  the  security  o( 
the  free  world  and  for  the  security  of 
America.  Let  us  not  this  afternoon  in- 
discriminately make  a  cut  of  $100  mil- 
lion merely  because  we  think  we  can  go 
home  and  boast.  "I  voted  to  cut  SlOO 
million."  Do  Senators  know  what  their 
constituents  will  say?  They  will  say. 
'If  you  were  that  smart,  why  did  you  not 
kill  the  whole  foreign  aid  bill?" 

There  is  no  glory,  political  or  other- 
wise, in  piecemeal  cuts.  There  is  no 
personal  glory  in  this  bill  for  Pasiore. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  when  I  go  home, 
no  matter  how  successful  I  am,  no  flags 
will  be  flown  at  my  house. 

But  my  home  will  be  more  secure  If 
we  keep  our  land  secure. 

This  cut  would  be  a  crucial,  serious, 
dangerous  cut.  Speaking  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  speaking  for  the  adminis- 
tration, I  urge  Senators  not  to  do  it. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  make  one 
observation  about  military  aid  to  South 
America.  The  S78  million  provided  in 
the  appropriation  bill  is  less  than  the 
amount  provided  5  years  ago.  That  l.'ssue 
has  been  argued  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  committee  to  cut  the  amount 
by  S25  million.    It  lost  by  only  two  votes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  $78  million  is 
less  than  the  amount  provided  for  Soutli 
American  countries  5  years  ago.  The 
argument  has  been:  Do  not  give  to  the 
South  American  countries  any  money  for 
military  purposes.  To  do  so  would  be 
harmful  to  our  country. 

In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
we  have  reduced  tlie  amounts  so  that  the 
amount  that  has  now  been  recommended 
Is  less  than  it  was  a  half  decade  ago. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  J'leld 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Is  not  clear  on  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  at  the 
desk  would  cut  the  figure  of  $1,070  blUion 
for  military  assistance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  cut  it  from 
SI. 170  to  $1,070  billion.  It  would  be  a 
reduction  of  $1(J0  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  Is  all  It  would  do.  Now  we  talk 
about  Taiwan  and  some  of  the  other 
countries.  I  fall  to  understand  how  the 
amendment  which  would  merely  cut  the 
figure  is  necessarily  related  to  Taiwan  or 
any  other  foreign  coimtry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  used  Taiwan  as  an 
example.  The  same  thing  would  apply 
to  other  countries. 

What  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islano 
is  saying  is  that  if  we  were  to  create  the 
Impression  abroad  among  the  Commu- 
nist world  that  we  were  relaxing  our 
modernization  program  for  our  allies,  we 
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rould  be  Inviting  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  communism.  As  I  said  today, 
creeping  communism  would  become  gal- 
loping communism. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  share  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
-.he  feeling  that  it  would  create  such  an 
impression  in  Communist  China.  How- 
•ver,  when  SlOO  million  is  cut  out  of  this 
total— and  notltlng  more  is  said  In  the 
jmendment — I  do  not  quite  understand 
tflw  we  can  conclude  that  Taiwan,  or 
any  particular  country,  would  be  affected 
1)5  this  cut. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  could  tell  us  why. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  made  that  argument.  He 
uade  the  argument  that  we  are  adding 
more  money  for  Taiwan ;  and  it  is  more 
money  than  last  year.  I  explained  why 
;:  should  be  so.  I  gave  that  as  an  ex- 
ample. We  can  run  down  the  list,  and 
the  same  argument  would  apply. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
EUender  amendment  were  to  carrj', 
lould  there  be  discretion  in  the  admin- 
istration as  to  the  allocation  of  the  $1,070 
million,  so  that  the  administration  could 
cse  it  wherever  it  thought  desirable? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. However,  somebody's  toes  would 
have  to  be  stepped  on.  When  we  take 
1  quart  out  of  a  gallon,  we  end  with  only 
3  quarts.  Let  us  face  It;  It  must  be 
taken  out  of  somewhere. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  to 
answer  the  Senator,  nine  of  the  coun- 
tries in  South  America  received  $37,922.- 
OOO  in  fiscal  year  1965.  This  measure 
lould  give  them  almost  S8  million  more 
than  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  an  In- 
crease over  last  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect It  has  Increased  by  almost  $8  mil- 
iioa. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  It  Is  not  an  In- 
crease over  what  it  was  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  Far  East,  we 
ire  Increasing  the  amount  of  military  aid 
to  countries  other  than  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  Near  East,  hi  Greece.  Iran,  Pak- 
-=;an.  and  Turkey,  we  are  giving  them 
:ow  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  The 
plan  Is  to  increase  that  amount. 

My  plea  is  that  the  amount  which  we 
iiave  given  them  in  the  past  should  be 
enough.  I  point  out  again  that  not  one 
sinele  solitary  dime  Is  proposed  to  be 
taken  away  from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
lack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
r.eld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time 
saving  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
!!  on  agreeing  to  the  first  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Loul- 
^na.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
Mys  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
fill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoriI.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
^"TTMi,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
^EiTBERGERl ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
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land  (Mr.  Tydincs]  are  absent  on  official 
business.  ' 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent.  «rf 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall].  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vot«,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall], If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanndj).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  35, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

(No.  27!  Leg.] 
TEAS— 35 


Bayb 

Fans 

Nelson 

Bible 

Fulbrlgbt 

prouty 

Burdlck 

Omening 

Pro»mlre 

BiTd,  Va. 

Hrusks 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

CUurell 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell.  Qa. 

Clark 

McCIeUan 

Symington 

Cotton 

McGovem 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

M'.Uer 

Williams.  Del. 

EasUaud 

Morse 

Young.  N  Dak. 

EUender 

Morton 

Young.  Ohio 

Ervln 

MuntK 

NATS— 47 

Alkcn 

Hayden 

Mctcall 

AUott 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

HIU 

Moss 

Ba«8 

HoUand 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

JavlU 

PeU 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Ma£8 

.  RlblcoO 

Case 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Russell.  S.O. 

CV>oper 

Kuchel 

Smatbers 

Dirlcsen 

Lau?che 

Smith 

Dodd 

Loric,  Mo. 

St<nnls 

Dominic* 

Magcuson 

Thurmond 

Hams 

MancSeld 

Wlllloms.  NJ. 

Hart 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

McNiunMTi 

NOT  VOTINQ— 18 

Anderson 

McCarthy 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Curtis 

Mondale 

Simpson 

Pannln 

Montoya 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Tower 

Ijong,  La. 

Pearson 

TydJngB 

So  Mr.  Ellender's  first  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senators  will  remain  In  the  Chamber, 
we  have  two  more  votes  coming  up  In 
rather  rapid  succession.  Then  I  hope 
we  can  proceed  to  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  second  amendment,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  out  "S593.225.0OO." 
and   Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8843.226,000." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.^"  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  5 
mmutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  cut  from  the  general  develop- 
ment Ipan  fund,  the  sum  of  $50  million. 

I  have  explained  at  length  why  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  deobll- 
gatlons  amounted  to  $56  million.  Over 
the  past  years,  there  has  been  deobligated 
and  decommitted  almost  $300  million. 

Wc  are  providing  for  a  sum  of  $744.- 
517.000.  which,  with  the  deobligated 
amount,  will  mean  that  the  AID  Admin- 
istrator will  have  in  excess  of  $1  billion 
to  lend.  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

Considering  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
these  funds  has  been  deobhgated,  I  think 
we  could  easily  cut  this  program  by  at 
least  $50  million. 

I  shall  cite  a  couple  of  examples  which 
are  included  in  the  data  I  previously  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, there  was  obhgated  $5,300,000.  and 
that  sum  remained  idle  for  some  time, 
but  was  finally  deobligated  overnight. 
AU  that  money,  of  course,  was  returned 
to  the  development  loan  fund  for  relend- 
ing. 

Also  in  the  Philippines,  we  loaned  $2.- 
100.000  to  an  Industrial  explosives  plant 
which  was  later  deobligated,  because  the 
company  that  had  borrowed  the  money 
was  dissolved. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  during 
my  preseJitatlon.  we  have  actually  de- 
committed  almost  S300  million  in  loans 
previously  made,  and  as  I  pointed  out 
further,  in  the  last  2  months  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  only  a  third  of  the  money 
available  for  loans  was  obligated. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
by  obligating  these  sums  so  swiftly  that 
mistakes  are  bound  to  be  made.  I  urge 
Senators  to  vote  for  my  amendment  so 
that  we  may  at  least  save  $50  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
need  only  2  or  3  minutes  to  reply.  I 
would  hope  that  the  amendment  wo-uld 
be  defeated.  I  realbe  that  there  has 
been  some  deobllgatlon.  But  there  has 
been  some  deofcllEatlon  every  year.  This 
has  been  true  In  previous  years  more  so 
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than  this  year.  It  is  usual  practice  and 
common  knowledge  But  the  committee 
took  aU  of  that  into  account.  It  cut  the 
development  loan  generally,  from  the 
estimates  of  the  administration,  by  S132 
million. 

The  job  has  been  done  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  has  not  come  up  with  an  astro- 
nomical ncrure  over  and  above  anyone 
el.se's  estimate.  The  committee  cut  it 
below  the  estimate.  II  cut  it  even  below 
the  estimate  of  the  House  figure  on  the 
development  loan.  I  say  that  we  have 
cut  it  down  to  the  bare  bone.  Now  we 
will  be  getting  into  the  marrow. 

A  lone  time  ago  we  decided  that  the 
answer  was  loans,  not  grants,  not  give- 
aways, but  borrowing  and  lending. 

I  realize  tJiat  we  make  many  conces- 
sions when  it  comes  to  the  interest  ele- 
ment I  have  heard  all  these  arguments 
time  and  again,  but  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  that  we  are  aware 
there  has  been  deobligation.  as  there 
should  be.  Ttiat  is  good  administration. 
We  took  that  all  into  account,  and  that 
is  why  we  cut  the  development  loan  by 
$132  mUlion. 

The  committee  did  Its  job.  It  did  not 
do  its  job  by  cutting  the  S132  million  so 
that  it  could  be  compromised  down  fur- 
ther and  sliced  another  S50  million. 
The  committee  did  the  job  as  it  saw  it. 
and  cut  it  down  to  the  bone. 

I  believe  that  it  would  tie  dangerous 
and  serious  to  cut  it  any  further,  and  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time  to  the  Senator  from  MissourP 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI.  Are  we  talking  about 
loans  of  40  or  50  years'  duration,  with 
no  interest  charge,  and  no  repayment  of 
principal  for  10  years? 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Then  actually  we 
are  not  talking  about  loans  at  all.  We 
are  talking  about  grants 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  second  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  1  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LoNcl,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Mc- 
iNTYBE'i.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NevbergerI,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on 
oEBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MoN- 
DALE',  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOY.Al.  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkm.an]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson!  would  vote  "yea.  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin),  the  Senate*  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Salionstall],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  absent  on  otHcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin] 
wovildfcach  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  v;as  announced — yeas  29. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlclt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

DlritEen 

I^omlnlck 

Eiustland 


Allsen 

.AJIOtt 

Ba£8 

Bayii 

Brew.ster 

Cannon 

Carlson 

CB£e 

Cburch 

Claris 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Dou^aa 

Pulbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartlce 

Baydea 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Pannln 

G'rire 

Long.  La. 
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YEAS— 29 

Elcnder 

Elrvln 

Pong 

Onjenlng 

Hruaka 

Jordan.  NO. 

Jordan,  Idailo 

McCleU&n 

Morse 

Mundt 

NAYS — 6a 

Hictenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Ma£&. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausctie 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovem 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

MUler 

NOT  VOTING— 18 


Murphy 
Russell,  S.C. 
R'jssell,  Qa. 
St  en  ma 
Symington 
Talma  dge 
Thurmond 
WUllams,  Del. 
Toung.  N.  Dak. 


Monroney 

Morton 

Moes 

Muslvle 

Nelson 

Pas tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

BandolpU 

RlblcoB 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Tydlngs 

Wmiams.  N.J. 

Yarboroiigh 

Young,  Ohio 


McCarthy 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Neuberger 

Pearson 


Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Sparkmon 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Ellendee's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  third  amendment,  on  page  ! 
line  18. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ameoil. 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  2,  line  18,  to  strike  out  the  figure 
"550.000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  therw; 
the  figure  "$20,000,000". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  thii 
is  the  last  amendment  I  have  to  offer.  I; 
is  very  simple.  All  of  us  voted  for  the 
contingency  fund.  That  fund  was  sup. 
posed  to  be  used  by  the  President  to 
finance  emergency  needs  that  could  not 
be  foreseen  in  advance. 

In  the  1964  program  less  than  S4  mil- 
lion was  used  out  of  the  total  amouK 
appropriated  for  natural  disaster.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  it  was  used  for  militarj 
assistance. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  debate,  this  con- 
tingency fund  was  created,  not  to  fi;r- 
nish  military  assistance,  but  to  provife 
economic  aid  In  those  situations  which 
could  not  be  foreseen. 

In  1965  the  sum  of  only  $6  million-odd 
was    used    to    provide    economic   reliri 
from  disasters  that  could  not  be  fort- 
seen,  but  in  that  year  $55  million  'xn 
used  directly  for  military  assistance.  I: 
was    never    conceived    that    emergencj 
funds  would  be  used  for  anything  else 
but  economic  aid.  but  here,  in  2  yca:.- 
the  President  has  used  that  fund  to  give 
military   assistance   to  many  countn'.: 
that  were  not  named  in  the  presentauor 
which  was  made  to  the  committee. 
I  hope  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  this.- 
what  I  call  a  genuine  handcuff  amenc- 
ment.   This  Is  the  amendment  that  real; 
handcuffs  the  President  of  the  Units 
States.   I  dare  say  I  could  name  five  Gcv- 
emors   who   have   a   contingency  fu.'.; 
greater  than  S20  million.    Yet  here  is  tic 
President,   who  is  responsible  for  tb 
security   of   the  Nation    in   a  senslt;-: 
world.     Here  is   the   President.  «bo  2 
responsible  for  peace  In  our  time,  wiu 
all  his  resources  he  cannot  know  tods' 
what  is  going  to  happen  tomorrow.  H- 
cannot  foretell  where  or  when  the  emer- 
gency may  be.    Yet,  on  the  floor  ol  ti; 
Senate,  we  are  being  asked  to  handc-i 
the  President  by  reducing  this  fund  froi: 
$50  million  to  $20  million  because,  ii  '^ 
said,  we  cannot  trust  the  President ': 
use  that  fund  in  case  of  an  emerger.t 
If  any  amendment  should  be  defeaiK 
this  one  certainly  should. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tic; 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  t:; 
President  has  two  other  sources  he  ca: 
use  in  case  of  emergency.     He  has  i- 
much  as  $300  million  that  he  can  '-> 
under  section  510.    He  has  another  h'- 
of  $250  million  that  he  can  muster  ur.:-- 
sections  610  and  614  of  the  Foreign.'-- 
sistance  Act.      " 

I  pointed  out  in  my  main  speech  U* 
the  emergency  fund  Is  to  be  used  soie-T 
and  only  for  events  that  cannot  be  to- 
seen.  Here  the  President  has  used  u-; 
fvmd  for  military  purposes.  I  thini  l:  • 
wrong.  It  Is  directly  in  opposition 
what  the  Congress  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  refflSi" 
der  of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
tiiird  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
;»uisiana.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore!,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LoncI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
LvTYRE),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Seubercer).  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on  of- 
Sclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
OU.E).  the  Senator  from  New  Me.xlco  (Mr. 
Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

1  further  announce  that,  if  present 
md  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
.Mr.  Robertson  )  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energj\ 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mi-. 
Ctmiis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fasnis).  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
(rom  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  rfre 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTi)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  vote 
"nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  ixoCa  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Citrtis)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ninc  [Mr.  Simpson)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall). If  present  and  voldng,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  63, as  follows: 
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YEAS— 18 

Blhle 

Ervln 

Morse 

Burmclc 

Graenlng 

Mundt 

Byta.  vo. 

Hruslta 

Murphy 

Byrt,  W  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Russell.  Ga. 

E«f,t;and 

.Tordan,  Idaho 

T&lmadge 

Cli'cd,.-r 

Miller 

NATS — 63 

Tburmond 

ft.lan 

Carlson 

Domlnlck 

.Mlott 

Ca.4e 

Douglas 

BartJett 

Churcb 

Fong 

isn, 

Clark 

Fulbtlght 

Bayh 

Cooper 

Harris 

BOBgs 

Cotton 

Hart 

Brtwst«r 

Dirksen 

Hayden 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Hlcfcenlooper 

HIU 

McGee 

Randolph 

Hcriland 

McGovem 

Blblcoff 

Inouye 

McNamara 

Russell.  S.C. 

Jack&OQ 

Metcxlf 

Smaihers 

Javtte 

Moi.roaey 

Smith 

Kenned jr.  Moss 

Morton 

Stenr.lfi 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Moss 

Symington 

Kucbel 

MufikJe 

TydmgB 

L&ti^che 

NelBon 

wmiams.N.J. 

Long.  Mo. 

Pag  tore 

WUUams.Del. 

Magnuson 

PeU 

Yartsorough 

Manfffleld 

Prouty 

Young.  N.  r>al: 

McCleiJan 

Proxmlre 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Anderaon   " 

McCtnhy 

SaltonstaU 

Bennett 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Curtis 

Mocidale 

Simpson 

Fannin 

Montoya 

SparKman 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Tower 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Long.  La. 

Robertoon 

So  Mr.  Ellendeh's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mi".  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we 
again  undertake  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  some  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams this  year  amid  dark  signs  that 
threats  to  world  peace  are  still  Willi  tis. 
Indeed,  in  many  respects  they  are  graver 
than  last  year.  An  acceptable  solution 
to  the  crisis  In  Vietnam  eludes  us  while 
our  mllitaiy  and  economic  commitments 
to  that  beleaguered  nation  steadily  rise. 
Castro  still  exports  his  brand  of  Com- 
munist revolution  to  other  countries  of 
Latin  America — as  is  evidenced  by  his 
very  recent  efforts  to  gain  control  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  United  Na- 
tions faces  what  is  probably  the  stern- 
est test  so  far  of  its  ability  to  function 
effectively  as  an  instrument  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order.  Dictators  of  cer- 
tain countries  who  have  been  substantial 
recipients  of  our  foreign  aid  resources 
continue  to  insult  us.  destroy  and  con- 
fiscate our  property  and  even  take  the 
Uves  of  our  citizens.  We  are  witnessing 
the  spectacle  of  recipients  of  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  using  it  to  wage 
war  against  each  other. 

It  is  m  this  setting  that  we  examine 
the  administration's  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations request. 

The  request  this  year,  as  in  past  years, 
is  misleading  and  presents  a  seriously 
distorted  picture  to  the  American  people 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  multi- 
farious foreign  assistance  programs. 
Though  no  one  really  knows  for  sure — 
not  even  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice— the  $3,907  billion  of  appropriations 
called  for  in  the  bill  before  us  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  what  this  country  will 
actually  spend  on  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  For.  In  addition  to  this  bill, 
there  are  numerous  other  separate  pro- 
grams including  the  food-for-peace — 
a  SI.7  billion  Item  in  the  forthcoming 
Agriculture  budget- — and  the  foreign 
expenditures  of  the  Defense  Department 
for  another  $3  billion.  Of  course,  the 
figures  I  have  just  alluded  to  do  not  in- 
clude the  more  than  $6  billion  In  the 
so-called  foreign  aid  pipeline  for  poten- 


tial use  in  fiscal  year  1966.  By  rough 
estimate  there  are  at  least  20  organs  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  foreign  aid  business.  This 
effort  utilizes  the  talents  of  at  least 
70.000  employees. 

THE  SALTONSTALL  AMENDME^-T 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  fully  supported  the 
effort  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall!  to  cut  an- 
other $50  million  from  this  appropria- 
tion. This  is  in  addition  to  the  $94  mil- 
lion already  lopped  off  in  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Commltiee.  This  addition- 
al cut  is  most  reasonable  and  can  hardly 
be  asserted  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
a  $4  billion  program.  In  an  agency  hav- 
ing pipeline  funding  of  at  least  $6  billion. 
it  would  seem  reasonable  that  this  mod- 
est sum  can  be  absorbed  without  much 
difficulty.  As  such,  this  Senator  was 
happy  to  cosponsor  tills  amendment. 

SACKIKG    AICTJ    BDRNINC   OF   EUBASSIES   AND 
LIBRARIES 

Since  the  Senate  last  considered  for- 
eign aid  1  year  ago.  we  have  witnessed 
shocking  and  irresponsible  behavior  by 
Messrs.  Nasser  and  Sukarno  directed 
agairLst  U.S.  citizens  and  tiieir  property 
and  indeed  outright  insults  against  our 
Government  and  w-anton  destruction  of 
U.S.  Government  property.  Just  this 
week  a  similar  situation  occurred  in  Pak- 
istan. 

In  the  ^iew  of  this.  Senator,  the  limita- 
tions provided  for  in  the  authorization 
bill  giving  the  President  discretion  to  cut 
off  aid  to  countries  who  repeat  such  be- 
havior, though  a  halting  step  in  the  right 
direction,  fall  short  of  the  firm  stand 
which  is  demanded  by  the  outrages  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  authorization  bill 
quite  properly  stated  that  a  number  of 
less  developed  countries  "need  to  be  In- 
formed" that  they  have  no  Inherent  right 
to  U.S.  assistance.  But  the  message 
must  be  made  plainly  simple  and  with- 
out qualifications:  those  who  would  stand 
Idly  by  while  undisciplined  mobs  destroy 
our  property,  those  who  would  go  out  of 
the  way  to  iasult  this  country,  those  who 
would  take  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and 
expropriate  their  property  are  not  to 
continue  to  participate  in  our  assistance 
programs  so  long  as  they  pursue  that 
kind  of  reckless  course. 

Flexibility  and  freedom  of  action 
would  lie  in  a  firm  course.  But  the 
choice  would  rest  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  accept  our  aid.  They  should 
be  told:  "Treat  us  with  respect  and  com- 
mon decency,  allow  our  citizens  and  their 
property  the  same  courtesies  that  peace- 
able men  should  be  accorded  in  any 
civilized  country  or  forget  about  our 
help." 

Long  gone  is  the  nal\%  idea  that  we 
can  buy  friendship  -aith  our  aid  dollars, 
but  at  least  we  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
criminality,  Insults,  or  useless  waste. 

CUT    OFF    ST7PPORT    FOR    THE    tTNT-IXD    NATIONS? 

The  financial  difficulties  w-hlch  now 
beset  the  United  Nations  are  truly  the 
most  serious  threat  to  the  viability  of 
the  world  body  since  its  Inception.  Al- 
though a  final  showdown  has  been 
averted  temporarily  by  a  major  retreat 
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by  the  United  States,  the  result  has 
been  that  now  the  DJf.  Charter  can  be 
nouted  at  will  by  any  nation  that  chooses 
to  do  so.  While  Russia.  France,  and 
others  refuse  to  honor  their  jtist  obliga- 
tions. US.  foreign  aid  dollars  provide 
the  financial  transfusions  to  keep  the 
UJ^-  afloat.  We  are  clvlnR  over  $144 
million  for  the  year— and  I  am  sure  that 
will  be  only  a  starter.  This  is  to  be 
added  to  the  $2  4  billion  already  con- 
tributed or  loaned  by  the  United  States— 
a  whopping  45  percent  of  the  20-year 
spending  record  of  the  U.N. 

If  the  member  nations  cannot  meet 
their  commitments.  If  the  charter  be- 
comes but  a  scrap  of  paper,  then  It  Is 
high  time  for  the  United  States  to  sit 
back  to  reassess  and  reconsider  its  par- 
ticipaUon  in  or  at  least  such  heavy 
support  of  the  United  Nations. 

VIETNAM   AND   SOUTHEAST   A3IA 

We  are  considering  in  this  bill  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  requests  for  Viet- 
nam of  more  than  S340  million,  about 
evenly  divided  bet'.veen  the  two  binds  of 
support.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $700 
million  blank  check  supplemental  we 
have  voted  earlier  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1965  in  military  aid.  Included 
is  the  S89  miUion  southeast  Asia  contin- 
gency fund  Presumably  this  $89  mil- 
lion is  the  first  installment  of  the  billion- 
dollar  carrot  offered  by  President  John- 
son in  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  this 
spring. 

This  sum  would  be  merely  the  pump 
primer  for  a  massive,  multilateral  aid  ef- 
fort. 

Mr  President,  it  is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  we  should  even  consider,  let  alone 
appropriate  such  huge  sums  for  economic 
development  when  the  military  and  po- 
litical conditions  in  Vietnam  are  so  un- 
settled. In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  possibility  that  South 
Vietnam  will  eo  under  or  become  neu- 
tralized. There  is  a  good  possibility  that 
all  that  our  economic  aid  at  the  present 
time  might  accomplish  would  be  to  fatten 
up  the  goose  for  Communist  takeover. 

Now  I  am  not  for  1  minute  suggesting 
that  we  abandon  our  military  efiforts  in 
Vietnam  or  southeast  Asia.  Indeed.  I 
favor  taking  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  rid  the  area  of  Communist  influ- 
ence. To  be  sure,  we  must  express  our 
willlncness  to  help  In  all  practical  ways 
to  build  for  a  bright  future  free  from  for- 
eign domination,  but  it  hardly  makes 
sense  to  pour  in  hundreds  of  millions  of 
economic  aid  dollars  when  the  political 
and  military*  .situations  are  so  fraught 
with  danger  and  uncertainty. 

BAL.AJ»CE    or    PATIIE.VTS    AND     FORFTO?!    AID 
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To  say  that  our  gold  stocks  are  being 
reduced  at  a  rapid  rate  and  are  now  at 
dangerously  lower  levels  Is  perhaps  an 
understatement  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  of  our  balance-of-paj-ments  situa- 
tion. The  Nation's  gold  stocks  have  de- 
clined from  $24.6  billion  in  1949  to  a  low 
of  $13.97  biUion  on  .August  31  of  this 
year.  This  is  a  $1  billion  outflow  m  the 
last  6  months  alone. 

Of  course,  many  factors  are  responsi- 
ble for  this  deplorable  situation  But 
one  of  the  most  important  has  been  the 
nature  and  extent   of   our  foreign   aid 


operations.  Many  of  the  nations  that 
we  were  so  generous  in  helping  are  now 
repaying  us  by  helping  themselves  to  our 
gold  stocks.  The  most  notable  example 
Is  France.  She  has  received  close  to  $10 
billion  in  postwar  U.S.  aid.  She  has  re- 
fused to  honor  her  World  War  I  debt  to 
us  of  over  $6  billion  and  we  have  not 
pressed  the  claim.  But  now  she  is  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  converting  her  dollar 
holdings  Into  gold  from  our  stocks. 

We  have  heard  in  recent  testimony  by 
high  administration  witnesses  that  as 
much  as  85  percent  of  new  AID  commit- 
ments are  now  tied  to  U.S.  goods  and 
services  and  therefore  not  adversely  af- 
fecting our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. But  there  are  several  things  wrong 
with  that  figure. 

lQ_ti>e  first  place,  it  is  based  only  on 
AID  operations.  What  about  the  bU- 
lloris  of  other  U.S.  assistance  in  one  form 
or  another?  That  percentage  does  not 
necessarily  apply,  for  example,  to  the 
programs  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  or  the  World  Bank,  or  par- 
ticularly the  International  Development 
Association.  In  some  cases,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tie  these  expenditures  to  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  j, 

This  is  particularly  important  when 
we  realize  that  section  205  of  the  author- 
ization act  permits  up  to  20  percent  of 
title  I  money  for  development  lending 
to  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
World  Bank  and  its  affiliates. 

Finally,  this  claim  that  most  foreign 
aid  expenditures  are  earmarked  for  U.S. 
procurement  is  less  than  fully  candid. 
During  recent  congressional  hearings 
admlrustratlon  witnesses  have  conceded 
that  many  foreign  aid  projects  are  of  a 
type  involving  pi-lmarlly  payments  for 
local  labor  and  materials  In  the  country 
aided.  In  such  cases,  the  dollars  cannot 
be  spent  here,  of  cour.se;  they  may  be  put 
in  a  special  fund  and  supposedly  used 
subsequently  for  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican goods. 

Here  is  the  catch  in  that  arrangement. 
The  foreign  countries  tend  to  buy  with 
those  aid  dollars  the  products  that  they 
would  have  bought  from  this  country 
anyway.  In  that  way,  other  US.  dollars 
they  have  are  freed  for  use  In  paying  for 
purchases  from  Europe  or  other  sources. 
It  seems  Incredible  that  we  should 
have  to  be  considering  proposals  to  pe- 
nalize the  American  tourist  abroad,  and 
choke  off  worthwhile  investments  over- 
seas by  American  business  corporations, 
while  we  make  virtually  no  effort  to 
stanch  the  massive  hemorrhage  of  our 
gold  represented  by  this  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  diversion  of  oiir  money  into  a 
multilateral  lending  program  as  provided 
for  in  the  Authorization  Act  has  other 
undesirable  consequences  also.  Besides 
t>eing  freed  from  the  tie  to  U.S.  pro- 
curement, it  would  also  be  freed  from  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment — section  620 
le) — for  the  protection  of  the  U.S.  In- 
vestor abroad  against  expropriation.  It 
would  not  be  subject  to  policy  directives 
as  to  restrictions  on  aid  to  Cuba.  It 
would  not  be  subject  to  other  restrictions 
such  as  cargo  preference.  But  most  im- 
portant, it  would  not  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional review. 


An  area  in  which  the  administration 
can  help  to  relieve  the  balance-of-pay. 
ments  situation  is  in  the  use  of  the  U  S  - 
owned  foreign  currencies,  most  of  which 
were  generated  under  the  Public  Law  480 
program.    As  of  the  end  of  last  year  we 
held  almost  S3  billion  In  so-called  soft 
currencies.  While  there  has  been  a  feeble 
attempt  to  make  these  moneys  available 
to  US.  tourists  and  others  who  may  have 
a  requirement  for  them,  it  has  been  a 
miserable  failure  so  far.  with  only  $2  mil- 
lion  being  converted   for   use  to  date. 
Several  Government  Accounting  Office 
recommendations  have  been  made  as  to 
the    possible    use    of    these    currencies. 
The  Authorization  Act  incorporated  some 
into  law.     It  is  my  hope  that  these  pro- 
visions will  now  be  effectively  carried  out 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
state  that  while  I  wtU  support  sensible 
foreign  aid  programs  that  advance  U.S 
foreign  policy  and  commercial  intere.^t4, 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  thb 
bill.    Recently,    a    special    coramkslon 
established  to  study  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  foreign  aid  made  its  report. 
This    report    contains    several    recom- 
mendations,   which,    if    effected,   could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  foreign  aid 
programs.    It  is  my  hope  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  implemented. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 
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DAC     COUNTRIES     I.NCREASINO     AID     TO     TTNVn- 
DEVELOPED    NATIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  principal  aims  of  U.S.  foreljs 
policy  In  recent  years  has  been  to  per- 
suade other  more  prosperoios  countncs 
to  share  more  equitably  in  the  task  o! 
providing  assistance  to  the  underdevel- 
oped world. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  have 
given  strong  support  to  this  policy: 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  befv. 
explicit  in  their  belief  that  this  countn 
has  been  bearing  a  dlsproportionaie 
share  of  the  aid  burden. 

No  one  would  argue  that  we  should 
not  have  carried  the  full  responsibllltj 
In  the  years  following  World  War  E 
But  our  earlier  Job  of  rebuilding  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  has  now  been 
successfully  completed.  As  we  turn  to 
the  Job  of  long-term  assistance  to  tb» 
developing  nations  of  Latin  America 
Asia,  and  Africa,  the  coimtrles  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  are  Joining  wltt 
us.  But  they  can  and  should  do  more 
and  we  have  been  working  toward  Uib: 
goal. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  MJ 
been  obscured  in  the  rush  of  events.  It 
is  ironic  that  amid  a  deadlock  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  foreifT 
aid  authorization  bill  and  continuln? 
argument  about  the  program,  so  littif 
attention  was  paid  to  a  major  success  IB 
the  field  of  foreign  aid— the  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  Development  AssistanC 
Committee— DAC— of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment—OECD— held  In  Paris  on  July  2-- 
23,  1965. 

A  most  encouraging  sign  was  the  in- 
creased participation  by  member  ts- 
tions.    The    level    of    attendance   ^^ 
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Ptater  than  ever  before.    Cabinet  mem- 

tiiis  sere   present  from   Britain,   Ger- 

aanv.  France.  Japan,  and  the  Nether- 

a.nds.    Mr.  David  Bell,  the  distinguished 

administrator  of  AID.  led  the  American     of  the  Asian  Development  Bank.    Can- 

fclegation.    Mr.   George  Woods.  Presi-       -"'   '--  '  "  '"'  -'-"  '— -'         "^  " 

ient  of  the  World  Bank,  also  attended 

iong  with  high  representatives  of  the 

titcmational  Monetary  Fund   and  the 

iDter-American  Development  Bank. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  was  the 
fact  that.  In  contrast  to  prior  years. 
ither  DAC  members  and  the  World 
Bank — not  the  United  States — led  the 
dijcus.'iion  of  important  issues.  This  is 
neartening  evidence  of  the  Increased  In- 
wrest  and  concern  of  other  free  world 
jjiloas.  and  a  sign  that  they  are  recog- 
naing  the  United  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  job  alone. 

However,  the  results  of  the  meeting 
represent  a  signal  success  for  U.S.  policy. 

SOFTER  TERMS  PLEDGE 

A  major  goal  of  U.S.  policy  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  induce  other  nations 
»  provide  more  aid  on  softer  terms: 
'.hat  is.  at  lower  Interest  rates,  with 
;on?er  maturities  and  grace  periods. 

The  United  States,  as  reflected  In  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  In  1957  and  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  this  effort. 

A  recent  study  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
wmational  Development  on  the  subject 
ol  "Loan  Terms.  Debt  Burden,  and  De- 
lelopment."  restated  the  U.S.  position 
rttti  clear  analysis  and  a  wealth  of 
factual  information. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  study  has  a 
-ttron?  Impact  on  some  of  the  decisions 
aken  at  the  Paris  meeting. 

The  meeting  adopted  two  resolutions, 
both  of  which  represent  a  wider  appltca- 
•jon  of  policies  which  the  United  States 
I'.as  strongly  advocated  to  DAC  and  has 
practiced  In  its  foreign-aid  program. 

The  first  set  a  specific  target  for  soft- 
'-Tii\g  loan  terms.  The  target  set  by  the 
DAC  Is  that  80  percent  of  each  member's 
lid  should  be  in  the  form  of  grants  or  of 
loans  with  at  least  25  years'  maturity, 
not  over  3  percent  Interest  rate,  and  an 
nerage  grace  period  of  7  years.  Soften- 
ing of  terms  will  be  required  of  Britain, 
Germany,  Japan,  Italy.  Austria,  Portu- 
;al.  and  Canada.  The  United  States  and 
'iie  remaining  countries  already  meet 
■'.•ic  standards  established  by  the  reso- 
iatlon. 

The  resolution,  if  followed,  can  result 
In  a  major  increase  in  net  Inflow  of  re- 
wurces  to  the  less-developed  countries. 
it  represents  a  vindication  of  congres- 
aonal  and  executive  branch  policy.  In 
sisertlng  U.S  leadership  in  the  field  of 
wd  by  the  example  of  our  own  soft  terms 
»n  development  loans,  coupled  with  per- 
suasion of  others  to  bring  down  their 
o»n  terms  of  assistance. 

The  meeting  also  was  marked  by  an- 
nouncements by  several  nations  of  con- 
crete steps  to  soften  terms  and  increase 
*£lr  levels  of  aid:  the  Netherlands 
announced  that  it  was  lowering  interest 
Tstes;  Britain  repeated  its  recent  an- 
"ouncement.  and  stated  that,  despite 
liiaiculties  at  home,  it  would  not  cut  aid. 
fiance,  which  primarily  extends  grant- 
•^  assistance,  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
'stendlng  aid  beyond   the   franc  zone. 
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Germany  has  agreed  to  soften  its  loan 
terms,  while  Japan  is  taking  a  strong  In- 
terest in  Asian  development,  promising 
to  subscribe  $200  million  to  the  capital 


ada  has  Increased  its  aid  levels  and  Is 
providing  a.5sistance  on  very  soft  terms. 
This  Is  encouraging  progress. 

SELF-HELP      CONDITIONS      STHKNGTHENn) 

Tlie  second  resolution  adopted  at  the 
DAC  meeting  carried  forward  a  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  U.S.  aid  program  since  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

It  called  on  the  member  nations  to  re- 
late the  level  and  composition  of  their 
assistance  to  the  performance  of  the  re- 
cipient countries.  This  means  that  other 
donor  countries  are  pledged  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  United  States  in  measur- 
ing the  self-help  efforts  of  the  recipient 
counti-ies — in  terms  of  how  much  of  their 
money  the  recipients  are  putting  up.  the 
effectiveness  with  which  a  country  is  mo- 
bilizing its  own  economy,  labor  force,  tax 
structure  in  support  of  development,  and 
the  encouragement  which  a  country  gives 
to  private  enterprise. 

We  have  learned  from  our  own  ex- 
perience that  aid  from  the  outside  can 
only  do  a  small  part  of  the  job.  The  real 
effort  must  come  from  the  people  and 
the  government  of  the  recipient  nation. 
AID  which  is  conditioned  upon  and  re- 
lated to  what  is  done  by  the  recipient  Is 
most  effective — in  fact,  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  aid  that  will  succeed. 

The  DAC  resolution  thus  marks  a  ma- 
jor step,  by  the  donor  nations,  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  their 
aid. 

CONCEBN     OVER     PBOCRESS     OF     DEVELOPMENT — 
NEED    FOR    MORE    AID 

Mr.  Woods,  Of  the  World  Bank,  the 
Ministers  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  American  Chair- 
man of  DAC.  Dr.  Willard  Thorp,  ex- 
pressed great  concern  over  the  lagging 
growth  rate  of  the  developing  countries 
at  the  midpoint  in  the  U.N.  decade  of 
development.  They  underlined  many 
serious  problems  such  as  declining  ex- 
port receipts,  growing  debt  service  li- 
abilities, rising  population,  and  need  for 
greater  self-help  efforts.  They  expressed 
equal  concern  over  the  failure  of  total 
not  official  aid  from  the  DAC  countries — 
including  the  United  States — to  rise 
above  a  4-year  plateau  of  about  $6  bil- 
lion per  year.  Mr.  Woods  stated  his  deep 
conviction  that  the  present  volume  of 
aid  was  wholly  inadequate.  He  ex- 
pressed the  World  Bank's  view  that  the 
developing  countries  are  Increasing  their 
capacity  to  employ  foreign  resources  ef- 
fectively and  could  productively  use  S3 
to  $4  billion  armually  in  aid  above  present 
levels  between  now  and  1970. 

Mr.  Woods,  in  his  address  to  the  meet- 
ing on  July  22.  spelled  out  the  problem 
and  pointed  out  that  the  flow  of  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  countries  has 
actually  been  declining.    He  said; 

The  total  net  official  flow  of  long-term 
capital  from  the  DAC  countries  lias  remained 
at  about  the  same  level  since  1961.  This  is 
despite  a  rise  In  GNP  of  tue  industrialized 
countries,  over  that  period,  at  a  rate  of  about 
4  to  6  percent  annually — m  other  words,  by 
perliaps  $40  bUUon  a  year — wltii  tlie  result 


that  the  constant  amount  of  net  official  aid 
represents  a  declining  percentage  of  the  aid- 
givers'  national  Income.  Similarly,  there  has 
been  no  significant  Increase  in  the  total 
annual  net  flow  of  public  and  private  finan- 
cial resources  from  the  DAC  countries  to 
the  developing  world,  a  flow  which  has  in 
recent  years  remained  about  $9  billion.  This 
amounts  to  about  nine-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  GNP  of  those  countries.  However,  if 
receipts  of  profits,  dividends  and  Interest 
are  taken  Into  account,  the  annual  net  con- 
tribution to  the  developing  countries  by 
the  DAC  countries  has  been  about  86  bil- 
lion, or  about  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  their 
GNP.  And  from  the  developing  countries" 
standpoint,  the  level  amount  of  assistance 
provided  has  represented  a  declining  amount 
per  capita — due  to  tlie  Increase  in  their  popu- 
lations by  some  2  to  3  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  Woods  also  issued  a  stem  warrdng 
to  the  more  fortunate  nations : 

A  preliminary  Bank  Inquiry  based,  for  each 
country,  on  tlie  Judgment  of  the  Bank's 
country  specialist  and  area  economist,  sug- 
gests that  between  now  and  1970  the  less- 
developed  countries  might  productively  use 
an  additional  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year.  I  my- 
self see  little  point  in  arguing  about  precise 
figures,  since  although  analyses  and  estimates 
of  the  developing  countries'  needs  for  ex- 
ternal capital  are  a  necessary  background 
for  decision.  In  the  end  the  amount  of  aid 
which  will  be  made  available  will  be  de- 
termined by  practical  and  political  realities. 
What  I  want  to  make  clear,  however.  Is  my 
deep  conviction  that  the  present  level  of 
finance  Is  wholly  Inadequate,  whether  meas- 
ured by  the  growth  rate  which  the  advanced 
countries  say  they  are  willing  to  facilitate  or 
In  terms  of  the  amount  of  external  capital 
which  the  developing  countries  have  demon- 
strated they  can  use  effectively.  The  whole 
order  of  magnitude  of  external  capital  flows 
to  the  developing  countries  wants  changing. 
If.  to  achieve  that,  we  need  to  change  po- 
litical climates — In  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries, to  permit  a  much  greater  flow  cf  official 
capita],  and  in  the  developing  countries,  to 
encourage  a  much  greater  private  Investment 
from  abroad — then  ways  of  doing  so  must  be 
explored,  must  be  agreed  upon,  and  must  be 
implemented. 

The  case  cannot  be  stated  more  effec- 
tively. And  I  know  of  no  man  more  qual- 
ified than  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  World  Bank  who  was  formerly  a 
leading  figure  in  American  finance. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  dreamer; 
these  are  the  words  of  a  tough  analyst 
and  practical  busmessman.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  read  his  thoughtful 
address. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Woods'  address  to  the  DAC  meeting.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
as  well  as  a  perceptive  report  of  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  Felix  Belair,  Jr..  dis- 
tinguished Journalist  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.' 

result:      more     EOriTABLE     SHARING,     GREATTB 
CHANCE    OF    SrcCESS 

Mr.  McGO\^RN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  news  of  our  success  can 
come  to  the  attention  of  more  Americans. 
For  they  would  see  that  amid  the  contro- 
versy and.  yes.  even  distortion  about  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid.  a  great  deal  Is 
being  done.  They  would  see  that  the 
United  States  has  developed  a  coherent, 
effective    policy — one    that    is    gaining 
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greater  support  throughout  the  free 
world. 

We  have  recognized  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 
as  we  have  In  so  many  areas  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  We  have  developed  an  in- 
telligent policy,  one  that  is  showing 
results. 

But  at  the  root  of  this  policy  is  a  rec- 
ognition that  other  more  fortunate  na- 
tions must  join  with  us;  and  that  these 
nations  must  ;:hape  their  own  aid  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  sound  development 
of  principles  such  as  softer  terms  and 
self-help. 

Although  little  noted  at  the  time,  the 
recent  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  marked 
a  major  success  for  U.S.  policy  and  a 
major  step  forward  in  the  efforts  of  free 
men  everywhere  to  offer,  in  the  words  of 
President  Johnson: 

Streneth  to  thcEo  who  would  be  jree: 

Hcip*  for  thOTB  who  would  otherwise 
dcipalr; 

Progreso  for  those  who  would  help  them- 
selves. 

All  American.-!  can-be  proud  of  our 
leadership  and  be  encouraged  by  our 
success,  as  reflected  in  tke  recent  meet- 
ing in  Paris. 

ExHttrr  1 

Statement  of  Mr.  Geobce  D.  Woods.  Presi- 
dent or  THE  World  B-\nk  Gaot'p,  to  the 
MiNisTEBWi.  Meeting  or  the  Development 

.'^^SISTANCE  CoMMriTEE,  PARIS.  JULT  22.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sliould  like  to  Join,  en- 
thusiastically. In  the  LOmmendaUoni  which 
have  been  extended  tc  the  Chairman's  re- 
port .and  which  It  so  well  deserves.  The  Chair- 
man has  lucidly,  ct/gently  and  comprehen- 
sively reported  on  developments  which  are  of 
keen  interest  to  all  those  concerned  with 
economic  prog.-ess.  I  am  sure  that  the  docu- 
ment will  be  immensely  useful  not  only  as  a 
record  of  the  past  year,  but  as  a  f'.icus  for 
the  discussion  of  the  very  serious  Issues  which 
face  this  meeting. 

When  I  say  that  this  meeting  faces  some 
ve.*^  serious  Issues.  I  am  not  speaking  lightly. 
For  I  armly  believe  that  unless  the  countries 
represented  here  take  some  bold  decisions 
about  the  volume  and  character  of  develop- 
ment aid — and  take  those  decisions  soon — 
the  climate  of  economic  development,  which 
by  and  large  has  been  reasonably  good,  is 
going  to  change  markedly  for  the  worse.  And 
by  'decislon.s."  I  do  not  mean  speeches  or 
resolutions.  I  mean  actions. 

If  we  look  arotmd  the  world  at  what  has 
happened  recently,  the  record  Indicates  that 
the  ONP  of  the  developing  countries  in- 
creased In  19S3  and  1904  at  about  4  to  .5  per- 
cent, or  perhaps  2  percent  per  capltii.  Tills 
growth  was  In  large  part  achieved  by  reason  of 
the  rise,  during  1903  and  1964.  In  the  prices  of 
the  developing  countries*  exports- — a  useful 
reminder  of  the  essential  role  which  trade 
plays  In  the  whole  development  buslne-ss. 
Unfortunately.  In  the  latter  months  of  1964. 
the  prices  of  agrlculttiral  primary  products 
bpgan  to  weaken  and  In  the  case  of  s-i^me  of 
these  products— particularly  cocoa,  sugar  and 
coffee — the   decline   has  been   precipitous 

In  some  important  Individual  countries, 
we  can  see  some  cheering  examples  of 
progress,  often  achieved  In  the  fac<  of  serious 
olMtacles.  both  economic  and  political.  On 
the  side  of  the  aid  gl\ers.  too,  there  have 
been  some  favorable  developments  over  the 
past  year.  There  has  been  evolving  a 
healthy  disposition  to  concentrate  attention 
on  those  ''OTintrles  which  have  performed 
satisfactorily  and  which  have  been  following 
sound  economic,  financial,  and  development 
policies.     Ajs   the    Chairman's  report   notes. 


there  appears  now  to  be  a  greater  readiness 
to  coordinate  aid,  both  its  objectives  and  Its 
terms,  m  the  interest  of  Increasing  Us 
Impact.  Although  some  of  the  established 
consortia  and  consultative  groups  liave  been 
more  effective  than  others  in  aclilevlng  such 
coordination,  on  the  whole  I  am  convinced 
that  these  mechanisms  can  and  will  prove 
to  be  an  instrument,  enabling  aid  givers  to 
assess  the  potential  performance  and  needs 
of  the  recipient  countries,  to  adapt  the 
character  and  terms  of  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries' requirements,  and  to  Identify  develop- 
ment priorities.  As  you  know,  the  Banlt 
has  decided  to  stop  up  substantially  its  own 
coordinating  activities.  We  have  in  mind 
the  organization  of  five  or  six  new  consulta- 
tive groups  within  a  matter  of  months  and 
we  have  been  In  touch  vath  a  number  of 
governments  represented  here  to  ascertain 
their  «illlugness  to  Join  In  these  endeavors. 
We  shall  soon  be  sending  to  governments 
notlflcation  of  our  plan  to  convene  a  high- 
level  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  Bank's 
annual  meeting.  We  expect  to  set  In  train 
at  that  time  the  formation  of  new  groups 
for  those  countries  for  which  priority  atten- 
tion is  appropriate.  We  also  Intend  that 
the  work  of  the  consultative  groups  already 
organized  by  the  Bank  will  be  Intensified. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  highlights  on 
the  asset  side  of  the  ledger.  It  would  not 
have  been  fair  to  paint  a  picture  which 
Ignored  the  significant  progress  which  is 
bemg  made  on  many  fronts.  But  what  I 
really  want  to  emphasize  here  are  the  serious 
problems  which  confront  those  whose  busi- 
ness is  development  finance. 

Many  of  the  less  developed  countries  them- 
selves have  the  power,  if  they  have  the  will. 
to  overcome  particular  difficulties  or  to 
chaDge  particular  clrciunstances  which  slow 
down  their  economic  growth — continuing 
political  Instability  which  forecloses  effective 
development  even  with  oBiclal  funds,  and 
completely  discourages  the  flow  of  aU-impor- 
tant  private  Investments;  excessive  adminis- 
trative or  defense  expenditures,  which  pre- 
empt already  limited  resources  without 
contributing  to  economic  growth;  unrealistic 
exchange  rates;  and  so  on.  Each  of  our 
could  draw  up  the  list. 

But  this  Is  not  the  forum  In  which  to 
cuncentr:ite  on  the  deficiencies  of  the  less- 
developed  coimtrles.  We  :;re  considering 
here  how  to  make  our  own  performance,  as 
aid  givers,  more  effective.  Since  It  is  fash- 
ionable nowadays  to  talk  of  a  "gap."  let  me 
tise  that  term  to  describe  a  situation  which 
seems  to  me  of  growing  concern  as  we  Judge 
our  performance.  That  Is  the  variance,  the 
very  marked  variance,  between  what  the 
developed  countries — the  DAC  countries.  If 
you  •xM — say  about  development  and  what 
they  do  about  It.  Unless  that  gap  la  nar- 
rowed and  quickly  narrowed.  I  believe  that 
what  lies  ahead  Is  an  Inevitable  and  a  heart- 
breaking slowdown  In  economic  development 
and  even  In  international  trade, 

UNCTAD  debates  and  resolutions  are  a 
rich  source  of  otBclai  assurances  that  eco- 
nomic development  Is  at  the  forefront  of  the 
advanced  countries'  political  concerns,  ond 
of  agreement  In  principle  that  they  should 
provide  enough  assistance  to  enable  the  less- 
developed  world  gradually  to  achieve  more 
.satisfactory  standards  of  living.  These  as- 
surances of  help  to  the  developing  countries 
for  the  realization  of  their  development  po- 
tential are  always  made,  I  know.  In  all  sin- 
cerity. But  If  we  look  at  the  figures,  we  find 
that  In  fact  aid  Is  now  on  a  plateau  The 
total  net  official  flow  of  long-term  capital 
from  the  DAC  countries  has  remained  at 
about  the  same  level  since  1961.  This  Is  de- 
spite a  rise  in  gross  national  product  of  the 
industrialized  countries,  over  that  period,  at 
a  rate  of  about  4  to  5  percent  annually — in 
other  words,  by  perhaps  840  billion  a  year — 
with  the  result  that  the  constant  amount  of 


net  omclal  aid  represents  a  declining  pg,. 
centage  of  the  aid  givers'  national  Incomt 
Similarly,  there  has  been  no  slgnltlcam  la^ 
crease  in  the  total  annual  net  flow  of  public 
and  private  flnanclai  resources  from  the  DAC 
countries  to  the  developing  world,  a  fio* 
which  has  In  recent  years  remained  aOou: 
$9  billion.  This  amounts  to  about  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  natloaal 
product  of  those  countries.  However,  if  re- 
ceipts of  profits,  dividends,  and  interest  are 
taken  into  account,  the  annual  net  contri- 
bution to  the  developing  countries  by  the 
DAC  countries  has  been  about  58  billion,  or 
about  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product.  And  fWm  the  developing 
countries'  standpoint,  the  level  amount  of 
assistance  provided  has  represented  a  de- 
clining amount  per  capita— due  to  the  In- 
crease in  their  populations  by  some  2  to  3 
percent  a  year. 

While  the  amoimt  of  external  finance  ha 
tended  to  remain  static,  the  capacity  of  ihf 
developing  countries  to  make  productive  u."« 
of  resources  has  not.  Despite  dtiferencefi  it 
performance  of  Individual  countries,  the  ab- 
sorptive capacity  of  the  developing  countrle! 
has  been  steadily  expanding  as  their  initi- 
tutlonal  structures  become  more  flnnly 
established,  as  education  and  skills  become 
more  widespread,  as  administrative  and  man- 
agerial abilities  improve  and  as  project  prep- 
aration becomes  more  effective.  Whte 
agreement  is  quite  general.  I  believe.  Uiat 
absorptive  capacity  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue its  growth — and  probably  at  a  foster 
rate  than  has  prevailed  up  to  now— ihere 
are.  as  the  Chairman's  report  notes,  widely 
ranging  estimates  of  the  figures  for  external 
aid  requirements  into  which  that  capacltr 
should  be  translated.  A  preliminary  Bani 
inquiry  based,  for  each  country,  on  the 
Judgment  of  the  Bank's  country  speclallsu 
and  area  economists,  suggests  that  between 
now  and  1970  the  less-developed  countries 
might  productively  use  an  additional  J3  M 
S4  billion  a  year. 

I  myself  see  little  point  in  arguing  abo'.:! 
precise  figures,  since  although  analyses  iai 
estimates  of  the  developing  countries'  needi 
for  external  capital  are  a  necessary  back- 
ground for  decision,  in  the  end  the  amount  nf 
aid  which  will  be  made  available  wUI  be  de- 
termined by  practical  and  political  realltlK 
What  I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  la  aiy 
deep  conviction  that  the  present  level  C 
finance  Is  wholly  inadequate,  whether  meas- 
ured by  the  growth  rate  which  the  advinceii 
countries  say  they  are  willing  to  facilitate  « 
In  terms  of  the  amount  of  external  capit*! 
which  the  developing  countries  have  demoo- 
strated  they  can  use  effectively.  The  whole 
order  of  magnitude  of  external  capital  flowi 
to  the  developing  countries  wants  changing 
If,  to  achieve  that,  we  need  to  change  polit- 
ical climates — In  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries, to  permit  a  much  greater  flow  of  of- 
ficial capital,  and  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries, to  encourage  a  much  greater  flow  c( 
private  Investment  from  abroad — then  wsp 
of  doing  so  must  be  explored,  must  be  agiwl 
upon,  and  must  be  implemented. 

I  suggest.  In  addition,  the  desirability  c! 
a  new  perspective  on  the  part  of  donor  coun- 
tries. The  less  developed  countries  arc  urged 
to  plan  their  development  for  a  reasonobi 
period  ahead.  Since  every  development  pro-^ 
gram  necessarily  assumes  some  measure  fi 
finance  from  abroad,  the  realism  of  ft  a^" 
tlonal  development  plan  would  be  great- 
ly enhanced,  and  therefore  the  likelihood  C 
Its  achievement  greatly  facilitated,  if  tSf 
country  in  question  could  formulate  its  pro- 
gram with  some  broad  notion  of  the  oniouii 
of  finance  which  might  be  extended  over  tt! 
plan  period.  This  would  require  the  donor 
countries  themselves  to  take  a  long-terc 
view,  agreeing  for  planning  purposes  on  u- 
sistance  targets  over  perhaps  a  3-  or  5-ye«-' 
period,  for  at  least  those  developing  countrle 
which  are  recipients  of  major  amounts  o- 
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jijj.  These  targets  would,  of  course,  not 
I^  firm  or  Irrevocable  commitments.  Not 
.jly  would  they  be  subject,  on  the  port  of 
ftB  donors,  to  yearly  legislative  authorlza- 
•lon,  but  the  ovnllablllty  of  the  amounts 
ifojected  would  In  every  case  depend  upon 
Evincing  demonstration.  In  annual  re- 
rle«9.  that  the  recipient  country's  economic 
performance  had  been  satisfactory. 

Orderly  development  would  be  Immensely 
fjcUitated.  too.  If  the  developing  countries 
could  have  some  meastire  of  assurance  that 
■lielr  development  programs  will  not  be  dls- 
nipted  by  sharp  declines  In  export  earnings 
iue  to  unpredictable  fluctuations  in  com- 
modity prices.  We  are  studying  what  con- 
•.Ibutlon  the  Bank  and  TD.K  might  make  in 
•.iils  connection  pursuant  to  the  ONCTAD 
■esolution  on  the  United  Kingdom/Swedish 
jroposul  for  supplementary  financing,  and 
i  hope  we  may  have  some  proposals  to  put 
jijrward  on  this  matter  this  fall. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the 
temis  of  aid — a  problem,  as  the  Chairman's 
report  notes,  wlilch  Is  Inseparably  linked  to 
tse  magnitude  of  aid  While  the  capacity  to 
lae  foreign  capital  has  been  growing  and 
«ll  continue  to  grow,  the  ability  of  many  de- 
teloplng  countries  to  service  additional  ex- 
ternal debt  on  conventional  tcnrts  Is  declln- 
tng.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  relevant 
cats,  but  they  bear  repeating. 

Present  total  external  public  debt — long 
ad  short  term— of  the  developing  countries 
!i  a  group.  Is  estimated  at  about  $33  billion, 
and  amortization  and  Interest  payments  on 
this  debt  may  be  as  high  as  (3,5  billion  a 
year  Tills  debt  amounts  to  about  IS  per- 
ctot  of  the  combined  GNP  of  the  developing 
roontrles.  Service  charges  on  It  have  been 
r,8ing  by  more  than  10  percent  per  year, 
deaplte  a  few  Important  rescheduling  opera- 
tions, and  they  now  amount  to  about  12  per- 
cent of  the  developing  countries'  total  ex- 
port earnings.  These  levels  of  debt  service 
ta  dsugerotisly  high.  They  mean  that  a 
?ood  denl  of  the  proceeds  of  new  loans  must 
»  devoted  to  servicing  previously  contracted 
tibllgatlons,  rather  than  being  Invested  in 
aew  productive  development.  Indeed,  when 
all  service  and  dividend  payments  on  both 
public  debt  and  private  Investment  are  taken 
into  account,  the  backflow  from  the  develop- 
ing countries  offsets  about  half  the  entire 
POBS  capital  Inflow  which  these  countries 
receive  from  all  sources. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts  and  despite 
the  genera]  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
relating  aid  to  the  circumstances  of  recipient 
toimtnes,  there  has  been  overall  only  a  mod- 
est Unprovement  In  the  terms  of  aid.  A  re- 
ant  study  by  the  U.S.  Government  has.  In- 
deed, noted  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
.'■urdenlng  of  the  terms  of  U.S.  assistance — 
I  shift  in  emphasis  from  grants  to  loans 
lad  from  loans  repayable  in  local  currency  to 
.»ns  repayable  In  dollars,  together  with  an 
'.acrease  in  the  minimum  Interest  rate  on 
Wlar-repayable  loans  Other  ald-gtvtng 
rauntrtes.  which  previously  offered  aid  on 
[erms  much  harder  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  have  softened  those  terms  somewhat, 
cut  not  yet  sufficiently— on  average,  they  do 
not  yet  approach  even  the  hardened  U.S. 
terms  The  problem  of  aid-tying,  as  the  re- 
port of  the  Chairman  notes,  remains  a  serl- 
'tu  and  a  difllcult  one.  As  we  all  know, 
the  harder  the  terms  of  lending,  the  larger 
wll  be  the  amount  of  gross  capital  trans- 
•ers  necessary  to  assure  a  given  net  transfer 
^'l  resources,  and  the  longer  it  will  take  for 
'.he  developing  world  to  be  assured  of  the 
?f»'lual  but  steady  growth  which  the  DAC 
members  have  In  principle  undertaken  to 
^tst  The  recent  announcement  of  the 
t^olted  Kingdom  that  It  will  make  long-term 
^'felopment  loans  free  of  interest  or  man- 
cement  charges  to  selected  developing  coun- 
'-nes  reflects  a  commendably  long-range  view, 
&11  the  more  to  be  applauded  because  it  has 
'*«n  taken  by  a  country  which  Is  Itself  con- 
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fronted  by  difficult  and  pressing  problems 
In  its  own  economy.  We  can  only  hope  that 
this  policy  will  prove  a  lodestar  for  other 
couniries- 

If  the  considerations  I  have  mentioned  are 
taken  together — the  leveUng-off  of  aid  not- 
wltli5  landing  the  increasing  afjfcrptive 
capacity  of  recipient  countries,  the  tendency 
toward  a  hardening  of  aid  terms  notwith- 
standing the  Increasing  magnitude  of  the 
debt  burden — and  If  they  are  viewed  against 
the  background  of  a  certain  boredom,  at  the 
least,  and  disillusionment,  at  the  worst,  with 
the  subject  of  development  finance  In  most 
of  the  countries  represented  here,  you  can  see 
why  I  am  so  concerned  about  the  prospects 
for  economic  development.  You  can  see.  too, 
why  I  consider  it  so  urgent  that  the  govern- 
ments represented  at  this  meeting  should 
take  a  firm  decision  to  reverse  recent  trends, 
not  only  by  very  substantially  increasing  the 
amount  of  their  aid  but  also,  and  Impor- 
tantly, by  making  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  It  available  on  very  easy  terms. 

This  brings  me  logically  and.  I  daresay,  not 
unexpectedly,  to  a  more  parochial  and  Insti- 
tutional point.  Governments  have  at  hand  a 
ready  vehicle  for  avoiding  the  threatened 
slow-down  of  economic  development  and  for 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  objectives  sub- 
scribed to  .It  the  1964  UNCTAD  Conference — 
I  refer  to  the  forthcoming  IDA  replenish- 
ment. The  amount  of  that  replenishment 
Is  of  course  a  matter  for  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  governments.  But  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  useful,  productive  and  high 
priority  opportunities  which  would  enable 
IDA  to  invest  at  a  rate  several  times  that 
permitted  by  the  resources  which  have  been 
available  to  it  up  to  now. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to  in- 
vesting in  development  through  IDA.  It  Is 
devoted  to  encouraging  countries  to  follow 
appropriate  economic  policies.  Its  credits  are 
used  to  finance  only  those  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  are  soundly  conceived  and 
which  can  be  efficiently  executed.  TDA*s 
financing  terms  are  concessionary,  but  no 
concessions  are  made  in  the  project  standards 
which  It  applies.  Through  IDA.  the  ald- 
gl\'lng  countries  can  achieve  their  objec- 
tives— and  here  I  quote  from  papers  before 
this  meeting — of  "relating  the  financial  terms 
and  the  appropriate  mix  of  hard  loans  and 
soft  loans  or  grants  on  a  case-by-case  basts 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  underdeveloped 
country  or  group  of  countries,  of  seeking 
greater  comparability  among  contributing 
countries  In  the  terms  and  conditions  of  aid. 
and  of  achieving  further  overall  softening 
of  terms."  The  DAC  countries  have  recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  keeping  the  tying 
of  bilateral  aid  to  the  minimum  consistent 
with  political  and  balance  of  payments  con- 
siderations. Aid  extended  throxigh  IDA  is 
freed  of  procurement  restrictions — to  the  full 
extent  of  the  amount  contributed,  automati- 
cally and,  most  Important  of  all.  by  simul- 
taneous and  concerted  action  of  all  the 
contributing  countries.  IDA  thus  not  only 
affords  a  means  of  making  untied  aid  po- 
litically more  palatable  but  it  assiu-es  that 
the  funds  provided  will  buy  the  greatest 
amount  of  development. 

In  saying  this.  I  recognize  that  I  may  not 
be  wholly  free  of  institutional  bias,  but  I  am 
convinced,  after  some  years  of  experience, 
that  it  Is  development  finance  provided 
through  multilateral  channels  and  Invested 
solely  on  the  basis  of  economic  considerations 
which  proves  In  the  long  run  most  beneficial 
to  developing  and  developed  countries  alike. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  4.   1965] 

Donor    Nations   Seen    Spithrtnc   Aid  to 

Underdeveloped  Lands 

(ByFellxBelalr.  Jr.) 

Washington.  August  3. — A  major  advance 

that  may  reverse  the  present  slowdown  In 

economic  development  aid  to  underdeveloped 

areas  was  observed  by  officials  today  in  sev- 


eral little-noted  decisions  of  the  14  leading 
donor   nations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  Organization  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
pledged  member  countries  to  provide  at  least 
1  percent  of  their  national  incomes  for  de- 
velopment grants  and  loans. 

Terms  and  conditions  would  be  more  leni- 
ent than  a  majority  of  them  now  provide 
for  such  assistance. 

In  addition  to  working  toward  increased 
aid.  the  committee  established  late  last 
month  as  a  goal,  to  be  realized  in  3  years, 
that  80  percent  of  all  government  aid  should 
be  provided  as  grants  or  as  loans  maturing 
in  25  years  or  more. 

The  loans  would  bear  Interest  at  3  percent 
or  less  and  would  have  an  interest-free  grace 
period  of  at  least  7  years. 

AOPmONAL    «1    BILLION    AV.^ILABLE 

Foreign  aid  officials  said  the  easier  average 
terms.  If  applied  to  the  present  level  of  aid 
to  the  non-Communist  world,  would  make 
an  additional  $1  billion  for  development  fi- 
nancing. 

The  action  followed  a  warning  by  George 
D.  Woods,  president  of  the  World  Bank,  to 
the  mlnlfiterlal  delegates  that  underdevel- 
oped countries  could  "productively  use"  from 
S3  to  $4  billion  a  year  more  than  the  $6 
billion  now  being  provided  by  donor  gov- 
ernments. 

Unless  a  major  part  of  this  existing  gap 
is  abridged  and  on  "very  easy  terms."  Mr. 
Woods  said,  "I  believe  that  what  lies  ahead 
is  an  Inevitable  and  a  heartbreaking  slow- 
down In  economic  development  and  even  in 
international  trade." 

UJS.  participants  regarded  Mr.  Wood's 
talk  as  the  strongest  speech  ever  delivered 
on  the  subject  by  the  head  of  an  interna- 
tional Institution. 

Mr.  Woods  observed  that  while  the  com- 
mittee members  had  long  since  adopted  the 
goal  of  1  percent  of  gross  national  product 
In  development  aid.  their  long-term  capital 
contributions  had  remained  constant  at 
about  S6  billion  since  1961. 

This  plateau  of  official  aid  had  prevailed, 
he  said,  despite  a  rise  In  the  gross  national 
product  of  Industrialized  countries  of  4  to 
3  percent  annually,  or  about  $40  billion  a 
year— "with  the  result  that  the  constant 
amount  of  net  official  aid  represents  a  declin- 
ing percentage  of  the  aid-givers'  national  in- 
come." 

FLOW    or    BESOt'P.CES    STATIC 

"Neither  had  there  been  any  significant 
increase  in  the  total  annual  net  flow  of  pub- 
lic and  private  financial  resources  from  the 
D-AC  [Development  Assistance  Committee) 
country  to  the  developing  world,  a  fiow 
which  has  In  recent  years  remained  about  $9 
biUIon."  Mr.  Woods  went  on. 

"This  amounts  to  about  nine-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  GNP.  (gross  national  prod- 
uct! of  those  countries."  he  continued. 
"However.  If  receipts  of  profits,  dividends 
and  Interest  are  taken  Into  account ,  the 
amount  net  contribution  to  the  developing 
countries  by  the  DAC  countries  has  been 
about  56  blUlon,  or  about  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  their  GNP. 

"And  from  the  developing  countries'  stand- 
point, the  level  amount  of  assistance  pro- 
vided has  represented  a  declining  amount 
per  capita — due  to  the  Increase  in  their  pop- 
ulaiions  by  some  2  to  3  percent  a  year."  he 
noted. 

To  hammer  home  the  need  for  a  larger 
volume  of  economic  aid,  Mr.  Woods  asserted 
that  developing  countries  as  a  group  now 
had  a  total  external  public  debt — long-  and 
short-term — of  about  $33  billion,  on  which 
amortization  and  interest  payments  ran  as 
much  as  $3.5  billion  a  year. 

SflRVTCE   CHARGES   RISING 

This  was  about  15  percent  of  the  combined 
gross  product  of  the  developing  countries. 
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Service  charges  on  li  had  been  rising  by  more 
than  10  percent  a  year  and  were  now  about 
12  percent  ot  the  export  earning  of  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

•These  levels  of  debt  service  are  danger- 
ously high.'  said  Mr.  Woods.  "They  mean 
that  a  good  deal  ot  the  proceeds  of  new  loans 
must  be  devoted  to  servicing  previously  con- 
tracted obligation,  rather  than  being  in- 
vested In  new  productive  development. 

"Indeed,  when  all  service  and  dividend 
payments  on  both  public  debt  and  private 
investment  are  talten  into  account,  the  bacli- 
flow  from  the  developing  coimtrlea  offsets 
about  half  the  entire  groes  capital  Inflow 
wlilch  these  countries  receive  from  all 
sources." 

Despite  Mr.  Woods'  dismal  portrayal,  U.S. 
oOlciais  found  encouragement  In  the  fact 
that  the  international  body  was  able  to  take 
decisions  at  the  ministerial  level  on  new  and 
higher  Koals  for  the  development  etfort. 

FURTHER   REVISION    SEEN 

The  resolution  contemplates  a  further  up- 
ward revision  of  goals  after  3  years  in  the 
light  of  progress  made  by  that  time.  The 
more  liberal  terms  and  conditions  to  which 
member  countries  pledged  their  support  at 
the  Paris  meeting  will  have  little  effect  on 
the  United  States  effort  in  aiding  develop- 
ing countries  Minimum  terms  provided  by 
the  Agency  tor  International  Development 
Include  40-year  maturities,  a  2'i  percent  in- 
terest rate  and  a  10-year  groee  period  at  1 
percent- 

Thus  the  United  States  Is  well  within  the 
DAC  target.  Some  member  countries  pro- 
vide easier  terms  and  some  much  harder 
than  those  now  proposed.  The  weighted 
average  terms  for  nil  DAC  members  exclud- 
ing the  United  States  include  16  years  ma- 
ttirlty.  4.8  percent  Interest  and  a  3-year  grace 
period. 

Within  that  weighted  average,  however. 
Germany's  development  loans  have  an  aver- 
age maturity  ot  IS  1  years,  n  3  9  percent  In- 
terest rate  and  a  grace  period  of  4.6  years. 
Italy  requires  an  average  maturity  of  9.5 
years  and  an  interest  rate  of  4.77  percent. 
Japan  provides  an  average  maturity  of  9.7 
years  and  interest  rate  of  5.9  percent. 

All  three  countries  told  the  Paris  meeting 
that  the  more  liberal  terms  posed  serious 
dlfflculties  for  them,  but  they  voted  for  the 
resolution.  .lapan  said  Its  acceptance  of  the 
more  liberal  terms  would  mean  a  reduced 
volume  ot  development  lending  and  was  ad- 
vised tlmt  this  would  be  preferable  to  its 
present  terms. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engro.^s- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas   and   nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  wUi  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (when  his  name  was 
called* .  Present. 

Mr.  MORTON  'when  his  name  was 
called ' .    Present. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  heard 
the  clerk  announce  that  two  Senators 
had  voted  "present."  whoever  they  are. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  rule  of  the  Senate  under  which 
a  vote  of  "present "  can  be  cast. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's point  refers  to  rule  XII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  which  the 
Chair  will  read: 

When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the 
names  of  Senators  shall  be  called  alpha- 
betically; and  each  Senator  shall,  without 
debate,  declare  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
question,  unless  excused  by  the  Senate:  and 
no  Senator  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after 
the  decision  shall  have  been  announced  by 
the  Presiding  Ofllcer,  but  may  for  sufficient 
reasons,  with  unaniflnous  consent,  change  or 
withdraw  his  vote. 

The  other  portion  of  the  rule  which 
applies  in  the  circumstances  states: 

When  a  Senator  declines  to  vote  on  caU 
of  his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to  assign 
his  reasons  therefor,  and  having  assigned 
them,  the  Presiding  OfBcer  shall  submit  the 
question  to  the  Senate:  "Shall  the  Senator 
for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  be  excused 
from  voting?"  which  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate:  and  these  proceedings  shall  be 
had  after  the  rollcall  and  before  the  result 
Is  announced:  and  any  further  proceedings 
In  reference  thereto  shall  be  after  such 
announcement. 

I  believe  those  are  the  provisions  of 
the  rule  which  apply  to  the  Senator's 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  must  assert,  on  the 
basis  of  the  rule,  that  unless  a  Senator 
is  excused,  he  is  required  to  vote:  and 
that  the  Senate  cannot  entertain  a  vote 
of  "present"  without  an  excuse. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  rule 
would  so  provide,  unless  a  Senator  wishes 
to  assign  reasons  for  his  unwillingness 
to  assent  or  dissent:  then  the  Senate 
will  have  to  vote  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  excuse  the  Senator  from  ills  respon- 
sibility of  voting. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  raise  the  question 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  integrity  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sena- 
tor's question  is  well  rais£d.  The  rule 
is  that  a  Senator  must  either  vote  "yea" 
or  "nay"  or  ask  to  be  excused  from  vot- 
ing. To  be  excused  he  must  assign 
reasons,  and  the  Senate  must  vote  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
voted  "present."  After  confeiring  with 
the  Parliamentarian.  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  vote 
"present"  unless  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
wished  to  raise  a  question:  if  not.  my 
action  would  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 
But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN  1  has  quite  properly  raised  the 
question,  and  I  am  prepared  to  offer  the 
reasons  why  I  do  not  desire  to  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  motion  In  order  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  vote  "present"? 

'The  VICE  PRESIDENT  No:  such  a 
motion  is  not  in  order  until  such  time 
as  a  Senator  who  seek:  to  vote  "present" 
assigns  his  reasons:  and  then  the  ques- 
tion is.  'Shall  the  Senator,  for  the  rea- 


sons assigned  by  him,  be  excused  from 
voting?" 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Does  the 
Chair  rule  that  a  Senator  is  compelled 
to  state  his  reason  for  not  voting'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  rule  so 
requires. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  1  wa.s  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Senate  could,  with- 
out prolonged  discussion,  permit  a  Sen- 
ator to  vote  "present "  if  he  desired  to  do 
so.  and  could  grant  that  permission  by 
a  vote.  I  think  there  is  a  precedent 
for  that  in  the  passage  of  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared,  within  the  course  of  3  or 
4  minutes,  to  state  my  reasons.  The 
Senate  may  then  vote.  But  It  must  vole 
without  debate.  As  I  understand,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  there  can  be  no  de- 
bate on  the  question. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  prepared  to 
state  my  reasons,  if  that  is  the  order  ol 
the  Chair. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator may  ask  to  be  excused,  and  the  Sen- 
ate can  reach  its  decision  upon  that 
request;  or  the  Senator  may  assign  ills 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
one  of  the  two  Senators  who  voted 
"present."  I  know  that  the  Senate  does 
not  want  to  be  delayed,  so  I  ask  that  I 
be  recorded  as  voting  "nay.  " 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  be  excused  from  voting. 

I  have  decided  to  vote  "present"  on 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  I  do  so  not  because 
of  the  provisions  of  the  appropriation 
bUl,  although  there  are  features  of  it 
which  I  think  could  be  Improved,  but 
primarily  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  this  year  to  give  the  forelp 
aid  program  a  new  philosophy  and 
direction. 

Over  the  past  year  and  longer  I  have 
made  the  best  case  I  could  for  three 
major  reforms  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  have  recommended:  first,  that 
the  funds  be  authorized  on  a  long-term 
basis  so  as  to  permit  orderly  economic 
planning  in  recipient  countries:  second, 
that  economic  and  military  assistance, 
which  in  fact  are  separate  programs 
serving  different  purposes,  be  governed 
by  both  separate  legislation  and  separate 
administration;  third,  and  most  im- 
portant, that  increasing  amounts  of  VS. 
development  lending  be  channeled 
through  such  international  bodies  as  the 
International  Development  Agency  of 
the  World  Bank. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  an  increasing  portion 
of  the  U.S.  development  lending  be  ad- 
ministered by  international  agencies. 
The  essence  of  the  case  for  multilateral- 
ization  is  the  need  to  put  foreign  aid  on 
a  more  objective  and  businesslike  basis 
It  !s  inherent  and  all  but  inevitable  in 
aid  programs  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween donor  and  recipient  will  be  marked 
by  constant  suspicion  of  irrelevant  polit- 
ical pressures  on  the  part  ot  the  recipient 
and  a  no  less  corrosive  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  donor  as  to  the  ingratitude  o! 
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the  recipient.  The  administration  of  aid 
by  International  agencies  which  have  no 
interest  except  economic  development 
can  remove  the  destructive  elements  of 
siHJlcion.  resentment,  and  anger  from 
the  programs  by  which  the  rich  nations 
lielp  the  poor  nations.  I  am  confident 
that  fewer  libraries  will  be  bui-ned  and 
embassies  stoned  If  this  change  can  be 
made. 

I  have  not  insisted  that  all  of  the  three 
reforms  which  I  have  described  be  real- 
jied  this  year,  but  it  did  seem  to  me  rea- 
sonable that  some  progress  be  made  to- 
sard  the  realization  of  one  or  more  of 
these  changes.  The  Senate  adopted  an 
authorization  measure  providing  for  a  2- 
year  authorization  and  granting  the 
President  authority  to  divert  up  to  15 
percent  of  development  loan  funds  to 
international  agencies.  This  seemed  to 
ae  a  reasonable  compromise  represent- 
ing modest  progress  toward  reform  of 
•its  program.  After  an  extended  dead- 
lock for  several  weeks  in  conference, 
however,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
.'orced  to  yield  to  their  colleagues  from 
the  other  body  who  insisted  on  a  single- 
year  authorization.  Also  lost  in  con- 
Jerence  was  a  very  wise  proposal,  Initi- 
ated by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  for  a 
general  review  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
tiy  a  high-level,  executive-legislative 
committee. 

There  remained  the  matter  of  the  di- 
version of  development  lending  funds 
to  International  agencies.  This  author- 
ity was  disallowed  in  Us  entirety  by  the 
House  appropriations  bill  as  it  has  been 
(lisallowed  in  previous  years.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  retained 
the  authority  but  reduced  it  to  10  per- 
cent. I  am  indeed  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  retaining  this  important  provi- 
sion, albeit  at  a  reduced  level.  I  shall 
be  surprised  if  it  is  returned  in  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  point 
where  virtually  all  of  the  reforms  I 
thought  necessary  have  been  abandoned 
at  least  for  this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that 
reasonable  progress  toward  realizing 
them  will  be  made  next  year,  in  which 
event  I  shall  certainly  reconsider  my 
position  on  this  legislation.  This  year, 
however,  for  lack  of  meaningful  progress 
toward  reiorm.  I  have  decided  to  vote 
present"  on  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Because  this 
is  a  matter  of  import  for  the  record  of 
the  Senate  and  as  a  precedent,  the  Chair 
wishes  first  to  state  the  pertinent  part 
of  rule  XII. 

When  a  Senator  declines  to  vote  on  call  of 
Us  name,  he  shall  be  required  to  assign  his 
rtssona  therefor,  and  having  assigned  them, 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate;  "Shall  the  Senator,  for 
tile  reasons  assigned  by  him,  be  excused  from 
voting?"  which  shaU  be  decided  without  de- 
bate- 
In  terms  of  the  precedent  relating  to 
tie  Question  posed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  tMr.  RussellI,  the  Chair  will 
read  from  "Senate  Procedure,"  by 
Charles  L.  'Watkms  and  Floyd  Rlddick, 
Base  715,  the  chapter  entitled  "Voting," 
relating  to  the  subject  "Excused  Prom 


Voting."    The  fourth  paragraph  under 
that  heading  reads : 

A  motion  to  excuse  Senators  from  voting  Is 
not  m  order,  and  a  Senator  not  only  has  a 
right  but  Is  required  to  assign  his  reasons  for 
not  voting:  but  he  must  confine  his  state- 
ments to  those  reasons.  The  question  of  ex- 
cusing him  Is  decided  by  the  Senate. 

So  the  question  before  the  Senate, 
without  further  debate,  is:  Shall  the 
Senator,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him, 
be  excused  from  voting?  [Putting  the 
question.)  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  excused  from  voting. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
McIntyre],  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  NEnBERCERl  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mok- 
DALEl,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  was 
present  but  not  voting.  The  Senator,  for 
reasons  stated  by  him,  was  excused  by 
the  Senate  from  voting. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  would  vote  "yea". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Mondale]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson!,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  Is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Saltonstall)  Is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  'Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  To'iver).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mondale].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  .'\rizona  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  the  question.  Shall  the  bill   'H.R. 
108711     pass'?    the   yeas   and   nays    re- 
sulted— yeas  59.  nays  22.  as  follows: 
(No.  274  Leg. I 
YEAS — 59 


Aiken 

Harris 

Metcalf 

.AUott 

Han 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Hanke 

Monroney 

Bass 

Hayden 

Moat 

B.iyh 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Boggs 

mil 

Mu&kle 

Brewster 

HoUiind 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Pastore 

BjTd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

PeU 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Carlion 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy.  NT 

Randolph 

Clorlc 

Kuchel 

RllolcoH 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smathera 

Dirksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

TydlngE 

Domlnicl: 

Mansfield 

WiUlams.  N.J. 

Douglas 

McOee 

Yart>orough 

Pong 

McOovem 

Toung,  Ohio 

Gruening 

McNamara 
NATS— 22 

Bible 

Jord&n.  Idaho 

Steiunls 

Byrd.  Va. 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Cotton 

Morse 

Talmadge 

Eiistlaiid 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Wmiams.  Del. 

BTTln 

Robertion 

Young.  N.  Dat. 

Hruska 

RusseU.  SO. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell.  Ga. 
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So  the  bill  'H.R.  10871)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  tJiat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  tlie  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  -nas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
ELLENDEii.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  'Vounc  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mundi  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  It  is 
not  frequent  that  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  passes  in  this  Ijody  in  1  day's 
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time.  It  is  an  important  bill.  It  in- 
volves almost  $4  bilUon.  It  is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  high  compli- 
ment, indeed,  that  this  body  has  paid  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
tMr.  P.^STOREl.  the  exceedingly  skillful 
;ind  knowledgeable  manager  of  this  bill, 
by  decisively  approving  this  bill  today 
It  is  a  thoroucrhly  well-deserved  compli- 
ment to  which  I  am  proud  to  add  an  ad- 
ditional commendation  in  this  short 
statement. 

Evei-yone  in  this  Senate  realizes  the 
complexity  of  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill,  especially  the  military  aid  pro- 
visions; everyone  knows  that  It  can  be 
no  sreat  pleasure  for  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  assume  responsibility 
for  manaKement  of  the  bill.  But  he  does 
.so  without  shirking.  He  merits  the 
thanks  of  this  entire  body,  indeed,  the 
entire  Nation,  and  I  join  in  that  vote  of 
thanks. 

But.  Mr.  Presiderk*;  this  body  thrives 
on  differing  views  and  debate  thereon. 
We  saw  today  a  classic  example  of  that 
debate.  It  is  this  factor  which  makes  the 
acts  of  the  Senate  both  sensible  and  de- 
liberative. It  is  on  this  basis  that  we 
owe  an  equal  vote  of  thanks  to  other 
Senators  who  proposed  and  pressed 
amendments  or  otherw^ise  participated 
actively  in  debate.  I  refer,  with  special 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 
S^LTONSTALil.  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee;  to  the 
ever  able  and  articulate  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI.  and  the  dis- 
tinsuished  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
fMr.  GrueningI.  who,  although  both 
harbored  serious  doubts  about  certain 
appropriations,  cooperated  fully  in  work- 
ins  on  this  measure:  and  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EtLENDERl 
who.  thankfully,  keeps  an  especially 
careful  eye  on  all  appropriations. 

Others  who  participated  in  the  debate 
on  this  measure  and  who  deser\'e  an 
equal  measure  of  thanks  include  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington i,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  Javits).  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  fMr.  ChurchI,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark), 
the  Jumor  Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
HarkisI.  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  fMr.  Holland  1. 

It  is  encouraCTng  to  observe  the  Sen- 
ate conduct  its  business  in  such  an  effi- 
cient and  expeditious  manner. 


striictton  of  a  new  sea  level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  (Rept.  No. 
773). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2434.  A  bill  TO  clarify  authortsatton  for 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of  a 
portion  of  certain  rfal  property  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Clarlnda,  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses I  Rept.  No  7731. 

By  Mr<syMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  .Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10518.  An  act  authorizing  the  dis- 
posal of  vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the 
national  stockpile  (Rept.  No.  778); 

H.R.  10714.  An  not  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  colemanlte  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (Rept.  No.  777) ; 

H.R.  10715.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile   (Rept.  No.  776): 

H  R.  10748  An  act  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  copper  from  the  national  Btoekplle  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  (Rept.  No.  775);  and 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  chromium  metal,  acid  grade 
fluorspar,  and  silicon  carbide  from  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  (Rept.  No.  774). 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment; 

H.R  6852.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
posiil.  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  period,  of  approximately  47 
million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national 
stockpUe  (Rept.  No.  779) . 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10305.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescribed  6- 
month  waiting  perl.jd.  of  appro.tlmately  124,- 
200.000  pounds  of  nickel  from  the  national 
stockpile  (Rept- No.  780). 

By  Mr.  ROSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment: 

HJi.  7812.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countrtee, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  781 ) . 


TR.ANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  busines.s  wa,s  transacted: 


REPORTS  OF  COM.\nTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S-  2469.  A  bill  amending  sections  2  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  (78 
Stat.  9901.  providing  for  an  Investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 


The  nominations,  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

vice  Adm.  Paul  D.  Stroop.  U.S.  Navy,  when 
retU-e<J.  for  appointment  to  the  grade  ol 
vice  admiral;  and 

Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  Coru-ad,  Jr.,  US.  Navy, 
for  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition I  report  favorably  4,680  promo- 
tions in  theJIavy  in  the  grade  of  captain 
and  below,  and  8  promotions  in  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant. Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to 
lie  on  tlie  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Lynn  "W"  Adams,  and  sundry  other  oO- 
cers,  for  promotion  In  the  VS.  Navy: 

Kenneth  A.  Cilnes.  and  sundry  other 
Naval  Reserve  officers,  for  assignment  In  lie 
U.S.  Navy; 

Olen  W.  Poore  (U.S.  Navy  retired  officer), 
to  be  ft  permanent  lieutenant  in  the  line 
of  the  NavT.  limited  duty  only; 

George  A.  Danchuck,  Jr.,  and  suntlry  other 
candidates,  for  permanent  assignment  In 
the  Navy: 

George  R.  Fitzgerald,  and  John  C.  Maynard 
(Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps),  tor 
permanent  assignment  In  the  Marine  Corpe; 
and 

Ronald  L.  Czarneckl.  and  sundry  other 
meritorious  noncommissioned  officers,  for 
permanent  appointment  In  the  Marine  Corpe, 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COM^aTTEES 

As  m  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  PULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

tJ.  Alesls  John.son,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  Am- 
bassador, to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Robert  A.  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and 

John  S.  Poeter,  Jr.,  of  CallfonUa,  to  be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. 


EXECUTI\'^  REPORTS  OF  COM\nT- 
TEE  ON  ARMED  SERV^CES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  Vice 
Adm.  Paul  D.  Stroop,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list,  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  Con- 
rad. Jr.,  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  commander.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  printed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2560.  A  bill  for  the  reUet  of  Dr.  Ralph  R 
Stevenson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  request); 

S.  2561.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Increase  Is 
the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance  coverage 
for  bank  deposits  and  savings  and  loan  ac- 
counts, to  protect  ftu-ther  the  safety  and 
liquidity  of  Insured  Institutions,  to  strength- 
en safeguards  ngainst  conflicts  of  Interest, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  <» 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appec: 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  AND  SHARE  AC- 
COUNT INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  a  bill  to  proWde  for  an 
increase  in  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
surance coverage  for  bank  deposits  an(! 
savings  and  loan  accounts,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  proposed  Federal  Deposit 
and  Share  Account  Insurance  Act  of  1966 
This  is  a  major  bill  which  the  affected  In- 
dustries will  wish  to  study  with  great 
care  and  attention.  In  order  to  rive  a 
full  explanation  of  the  bill  to  these  ir.- 
du.stries  and  to  the  public,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transmittal  lett*-' 
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f-om  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  and 
•Jie  Treasury  Department's  .scction-by- 
lection  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
\e  Record  at  tliis  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately lef erred;  and,  without  objection, 
'ie  letter  and  aiialy.sis  will  be  printed  in 

ibe  RECORD. 

The  bill  <S.  2561)  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
surance coverage  for  bank  deposits  and 
iavint'-"!  and  loan  accounts,  to  protect 
further  the  safety  and  liquidity  of  in- 
sured institutions,  to  strengthen  safe- 
Hiards  againat  conflicts  of  Interest,  and 
(or  oilier  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
iTice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Robertson  are  as  follows: 

THE  SBCBETABT  Or  THE  THEAStmY, 

Woshingfon. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humpheey, 
frttident  o/  the  Senate, 
j:iuKlr,gton.  DC. 

Deib  Mh.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
t(.-eWh  a  proposed  bill,  "To  provide  for  on 
iscrease  in  the  maximum  amount  of  insur- 
ioce  coverage  for  bank  deposits  and  savings 
lod  loon  accounts,  to  protect  further  the 
ialcty  and  liquidity  of  Insured  institutions. 
;o  safeguard  against  conflicts  of  Interest,  and 
!!>r  other  purposes."  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  similar  to  a  draft  bill  submitted  by 
ilils  Department  to  the  88th  Congress  and 
lEiroduced  as  S.  1799.  Changes  have  been 
mme.  however.  Incorporating  the  results  of 
2  years  additional  study  and  consideration 
ty  the  concerned  agencies.  Because  the  bill 
1=  complex  and  the  Congress  may  wish  to 
pre  It  extensive  consideration,  I  am  trans- 
alttlng  It  now  In  the  hope  that  this  will 
nlord  time  for  favorable  consideration  by 
-.he  current  Congress. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to 
JMorapMsh  two  Interrelated  objectives. 
Pu-st.  the  maximum  insurance  coverage  for 
deposit  accounts  In  a  commercial  or  savings 
iisk  insured  by  the  Federal  DepoElt  Insur- 
ace  Corporation,  and  for  share  accounts 
»lth  a  savings  and  loan  association  Insured 
Sy  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
(i)rporatlon,  would  be  raised  from  810,000  to 
I15.(X)0.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
neps  would  be  taken  to  protect  further 
tlie  safety  and  liquidity  of  those  financial 
laBltutlons  wh(»e  ability  to  attract  funds 
!tom  the  public  would  be  enlianced  by  the 
iKcreue  In  deposit  and  share  Insurance  cov- 
mts.  thtis  bulwarking  the  stability  of  the 
Sainclal  system  as  a  whole.  These  objectives 
iie  fully  supported  by  the  conclusions  of  the 
Committee  on  Financial  Institutions,  which 
sported  to  the  President  on  April  9,  1963. 

The  proposed  bill  recognl7«s  that  deposit 
iad  shnre  insurance  performs  an  important 
We  In  our  financial  system,  and  that  In- 
«Mes  In  the  maximum  limit  for  Insurance 
average  of  Individual  accounts  are  Justified 
Iram  time  to  time  to  assure  that  the  basic 
pmpotes  of  this  Insurance  wlU  continue  to 
>  served  effectively.  These  purposes  in- 
tlude  the  preservation  of  public  confld^nce 
'■^  those  financial  institutions  responsible 
!»  m:iint.iining  the  bulk  of  our  money  sup- 
ply and  for  handling  most  of  the  liquid  sav- 
;aB  of  our  citizens,  and  particularly  In  their 
>limty  to  discharge  their  responsibility  for 
pinvlding  cash  to  account  holders  fully  and 
pmmptly. 

Without  adequate  deposit  and  share  In- 
"irance,  the  failure  of  even  a  single  Instltu- 
v.oa  potentially  can  seriously  disrupt  the 
*»nomy  of  community  and  bring  Individual 
i^ilshlp.    Moreover,  there  would  also  be  a 


danger  that  failure,  or  even  the  suspicion  of 
failure  of  one  institution  might  set  off  con- 
tagious and  disruptive  runs  which  even  fun- 
damentally sound  Institutions  could  not 
readily  withstand.  Another  purpose  of  de- 
posit and  shure  Insurance  is  to  provide  fami- 
lies and  individuals  of  moderate  means,  fre- 
quently un:ible  themselves  to  appraise  ac- 
curately the  soundness  of  available  outlets 
for  their  funds,  with  an  opportunity  for  fully 
and  conveniently  protecting  their  savings. 

Clearly,  these  purposes  can  be  met  with 
fuU  effectlvenets  only  If  the  maximum  limits 
of  deposit  and  share  insurance  are  high 
enough  to  provide  full  protection  for  the  bulk 
of  all  accounts  and  for  a  large  share  of  the 
total  liabilities  or  share  capital  of  the  Institu- 
tions concerned.  WhUe  Judgments  may  rea- 
sonably differ  on  the  precise  proportion  of 
accounts  and  total  funds  that  must  be  cov- 
ered to  assure  an  effective  insurance  program. 
It  seems  clear  that  prudent  limits  In  this  re- 
spect are  not  In  danger  of  being  breached 
today.  But.  It  is  also  clear  that  malnunance 
of  appropriate  relationships  may  require  in- 
creases in  coverage  from  lime  to  time  In  re- 
sponse to  such  factors  as  significantly  higher 
price  levels  or  Increases  In  average  Income  or 
wealth,  changes  in  average  deposit  or  share 
account  balances,  and  sUnUar  factors;  and 
these  Increases  should  be  made  before  any 
critical  problem  becomes  evident.  A  limit  of 
S15.000  will  be  ample  to  take  account  of  any 
changes  m  tliese  factors  since  the  insurance 
limit  was  last  raised  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
In  1950,  and  will  assure  maintenance  of  a 
level  of  protection  over  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture clearly  adequate  by  standards  of  past 
experience  and  practice. 

However,  because  of  a  number  of  recent 
events,  we  are  also  particularly  conscious  of 
the  need  to  Introduce  measures  to  strengthen 
the  supervisory  framework.  These  measiu-cs 
are  desirable  In  themselves  and  would  pro- 
vide needed  protection  against  certain  pos- 
sible dangers  associated  with  an  Increase  In 
Insurance  coverage.  In  particular,  pressures 
to  maximize  the  immediate  returns  that  can 
be  offered  to  customers,  at  the  expense  of 
liquidity  and  safety,  might  be  Increased  by 
an  Increase  in  Insurance  celling.";  since  poten- 
tial large  depositors  and  account  holders 
would  then  have  less  Incentive  for  carefully 
appraising  the  safety.  stabUlty.  and  Invest- 
ment practices  of  the  Institution  holding 
their  funds. 

The  Committee  on  Financial  Institutions 
urged,  and  we  strongly  believe  for  the  pre- 
ceding reasons,  that  Increases  in  Insurance 
coverage  be  considered  Jointly  with  comple- 
mentary action  to  strengthen  the  supervisory 
framework  within  which  these  institutions 
operate,  and  to  enable  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  oversee  more  effectively 
certain  practices  with  Important  Implica- 
tions for  the  safety  and  liquidity  of  financial 
institutions.  To  this  end.  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide additional  safeguards  in  three  broad 
areas: 

(a)  Added  authority  would  be  provided 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  as- 
sure maintenance  of  liquidity  by  member 
and  Insured  institutions  In  amounts  and 
forms  appropriate  to  sssure  their  soundness 
ond  to  meet  the  specific  circtunstances  of 
that  industry.  Changes  from  existing  au- 
thority are  designed  to  remedy  a  number  of 
Inadequacies  in  present  law  that  limit  Its 
effectiveness.  The  Board  would,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  be  able  to  define  more  pre- 
clselv  and  fully  the  kinds  of  liquidity  Instru- 
ments eligible  for  fulfilling  the  specified  gen- 
eral liquidity  requirement;  the  accounting 
and  enforcement  provisions  would  be  sub- 
stantially improved:  the  upper  limit  of  the 
general  liquidity  requirement  would  be  set 
at  10  percent  instead  of  the  8-percent  limit 
for  the  analogous  provision  In  current  law; 
and  this  general  liquidity  requirement,  rang- 
ing at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  from  4  to 


10  percent,  would  be  applied  to  the  total  of 
withdrawable  accounts  and  borrowings 
rather  than  to  withdrawable  accounts  alone. 
In  addition,  the  Board  would  be  permitted 
to  Impose  an  additional  special  liquidity  re- 
quirement on  any  member  or  members  If 
required,  on  the  basis  of  specified  criteria, 
to  protect  further  the  safety  of  such  member 
or  members.  Thus,  the  Board  would  be  pro- 
vided with  explicit  supplementary  powers  of 
a  kind  that  have,  in  practice,  long  been  ex- 
ercised In  the  banking  Industry  on  the  basis 
of  established  traditions  and  supervisory  au- 
thority. In  no  case,  however,  could  such 
special  liquidity  requirement.  In  combina- 
tion with  the  general  requirement  applicable 
to  members  generally,  exceed  15  percent  of 
withdrawable  accounts  and  borrowings. 

(b)  The  current  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  with  respect  to  establishing  ceilings 
on  payment  of  interest  on  time  and  savings 
accounts  of  Federal  Reserve  member  banks, 
and  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  Insured  nonmember 
commercial  and  savings  banks,  would  be 
placed  on  a  standby  basis.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on 
Financial  Institutions  that  continuous  reg- 
ulation of  rates  paid  by  commercial  banks, 
as  practiced  since  the  mld-1930's.  is  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable.  However,  cur- 
rent regulations  of  the  Fe<ieral  Reserve  and 
the  FDIC  would  remain  In  effect  until  modi- 
fled  or  removed  by  the  agencies. 

Similar  standby  authority  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  establishing  ceilings  over  the  rates  of  In- 
terest or  dividends  that  may  be  paid  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  i  other  than  those  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation). 
This  would  provide  protection  against  the 
possibility  that,  at  some  point,  unsound 
banking  'practices  In  that  Industry  could 
arise  and  so  erode  lending  standards  as  to 
undermine  the  safety  and  stability  of  the 
effected  institutions. 

In  each  case,  it  Is  contemplated  that  the 
standby  authority  provided  will  be  exercised 
only  when  the  authorities  determine  that 
such  ceilings  are  required  by  general  credit 
conditions  or  to  prevent  unsound  banking 
practices  In  bidding  for  funds.  In  view  of 
the  need  for  awareness  of  the  possible  impli- 
cations of  such  ceilings  for  general  credit 
flows  and  for  competitive  relationships 
among  financial  Institutions,  an  agency 
would  Impose  limits  only  after  consultation 
with  the  other  ogendes  with  responsibilities 
tor  comparable  controls  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  The  authority  would,  of 
course,  be  available  for  use  In  time  of  emer- 
gency conditions. 

(c)  New  safeguards  would  be  provided 
against  possible  conflicts  of  Interest  of  di- 
rectors and  ofBcers  of  insured  nonmember 
banks  similar  to  those  now  In  force  for 
member  banks,  broadened  to  Include  sub- 
stantial stockholders  of  both  member  and 
nonmember  banks;  the  discretionary  regu- 
latory powers  of  the  supervisory  authorities 
with  "respect  to  conflict  of  Interest  sltua- 
tlons  for  both  member  and  nonmember 
bonks  would  be  further  strengthened:  and 
roughly  analogous  safeguards  would  be  In- 
stituted for  member  and  Insured  savings  and 
loan  associations,  tailored  to  the  special  con- 
ditions of  that  Industry.  The  proposed  safe- 
guards for  member  and  insured  savings  and 
loan  associations  are.  Insofar  as  criminal 
penalties  are  not  Involved,  modeled  In  large 
part  on  regulations  now  applicable  only  to 
Federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Existing  provisions  in  the  criminal 
code  applicable  to  member  and  insured  non- 
memijer  banks,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of 
other  credit  agencies  operating  under  U.S. 
laws,  would  be  extended  to  Include  member 
or  insured  savings  and  loans. 
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In  addition,  existing  llmlta  on  loana  w 
offlceri  or  tne  member  banks  or  to  bank  ex- 
aminers would  be  liberalized  m  certain  In- 
stances where  current  provisions  are  unduly 
restrictive  and  wbere  dangers  of  abuse  ap- 
pear limited  or  nonexistent.  The  definition 
of  bank  affiliates  would  be  tightened  for  pur- 
poses of  limitations  on  loans  to  such  affili- 
ates, and  restrictions  on  transactions  with 
afflU.ites  now  applicable  only  to  member 
bants  wovild  be  extended  to  all  Insured 
banks. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  are 
summarized  more  fully  in  the  attached  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  Its  provisions. 
In  addition  to  the  subsUntlve  areas  oavered 
above  a  number  of  technical  changes  iu-e 
included  that  would  bring  affected  existing 
legislation  up  to  date,  and  In  certain  other 
respects  amblg\iltle5  or  deBclencifS  In  exist- 
ing law  are  remedied. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate,  An 
Identical  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 


Bank  Board.  However,  foreign  official  de- 
posits, which  presently  are  exempted  from 
limitation  until  1968.  would  not  be  subject 
to  this  standby  authority  until  expiration 
of  this  existing  exemption.  Any  limitations 
on  Interest  rates  established  under  these 
sections  could  differ  for  different  classes  of 
deposits  or  banks  on  various  bases.  Including 
the  location  of  the  depositors. 

Section  6  would  grant  standby  authority 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  to 
limit  the  rates  of  interest  or  dividends  which 
may  be  paid  by  members  of  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank  (other  than  those  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  by  Institutions  the  accounts  of 
whlcJi  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The  cri- 
teria for  Invoking  such  authority  would  be 
the  same  as  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
There  Is  no  existing  statutory  authority  In 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  limit 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the  ^^^^  interest  or  dividends 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  enactment  of  the 
draft  bill  would  be  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's objective.^. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HSNBT  H.  FoWilR. 


Sktion-bt-Section  An.m-tsxs  or  the   Pbo- 
P05ED    -Fedebal    DEPOsrr    and   Sbahs    Ac- 

COCNT  INSURANCE  .\CT  OF  1966" 

Section  1  would  entitle  the  bill  the  "Fed- 
eral Deposit  and  Share  Account  Insurance 
Act  of  1966." 

COVERAGE    OF    IKSUKANCE 

Sections  2  and  3  would  Increase  from 
SIO.OOO  to  815,000  the  maximum  amounts 
of  insurance  coverage  per  deposit  or  share 
account  provided  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  2  would  also  provide  that  In  the 
case  of  a  bank  closing  prior  to  September  21, 
1950.  the  maximum  amount  of  the  Insured 
deposit  of  any  depositor  shall  be  »5,000,  and 
In  the  case  of  a  bank  closing  on  or  after 
September  21,  1950,  and  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  Insured  deposit  of 
any  depositor  shall  be  »10.000. 

Section  3  would  provide  that  the  higher 
coverage  for  Federal  savings  and  loan  Insur- 
ance shall  not  be  applicable  to  certain  claims 
arising  from  default  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill. 

INTEREST    AND    DIVIDENO    RATES 

Sections   4   and    5   would  change  from   a 


LlQinOITY  REQtTIREMEMTS 

Section  7  would  revise  and  Improve  the 
present  liquidity  requirement  for  in-stltu- 
tlons  which  are  members  of  a  Federal  home 
loan  bank  or  the  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation      The  present   general 


and  all  allocations  and  chargeoffs  required 
by  the  Board  have  been  provided  for  and  i^ 
dividend  claims  have  been  fully  met.  shouM 
bo  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  Uultw 
States.  

COKFUCTS   OP    UTTEREST 

Section  9  would  extend  comparable  statu. 
tory  nt^ncrlmlnal  conflict  of  Interest  and  re- 
lated  restraints  now  applicable  to  membe 
banks,  and  as  strengthened  by  section  lo, 
to  Insured  nonmember  banks,  subject  u, 
supervision  and  regulation  by  the  Pedem 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  ( Conflict  ol 
Interest  restraints  for  Insured  nonmcmbt* 
banks  are  now  effectuated  by  admini-straiue 
action  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ccr- 
poration. )  The  statutory  restraints  provided 
pertain  to  specified  transactions  betweea  in* 
sured  nonmember  banks  and  their  ciireirtoR 
officers,  employees,  attorneys,  or  afflUatJt. 
including  the  purchase  or  sale  of  sccuniles 
or  other  property,  loans  or  extensions  o! 
credit  and  Investments,  and  preclude,  ej- 
cept  m  limited  classes  of  cases  allowed  bj 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
certain  persons  primarily  engaged  in  the  Bilt 
or  distribution  of  securities  from  servmg  u 
the  same  time  as  officers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployees of  such  banks.  In  addition  to  tie 
specific  statutory  prohibitions,  the  Peden; 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  would  also  tx 
authorized  to  establish  rules  and  reguu. 
tlons  at  their  discretion  (1)  to  assure  ttw 
directors  and  officers  do  not  i>articipste  n 
transactions  that  would  result  in  a  cosiSir 


liquidity  requirement  of  4  to  8  P«rcent  in     ^^  ^^^^^  personal  Interest  with  those  ol  it. 
cash   and   obligations  of  the  United   States     ^  ^  ^^     serve,  and  (2)  to  require  the  dt 


of  a  member's  obligations  on  withdrawable 
accounts  would  be  replaced  by  a  general 
liquidity  requirement  of  not  less  than  4  per- 
cent nor  more  than  10  percent  of  a  member's 
obligations  on  withdrawable  accounts  and 
borrowings.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bonk 
Board  Is  also  accorded  clearer  and  broader 
authorttv  to  specify  the  proportion  of  cash 
and  the  type  and  maturity  of  obligations 
eligible  for  meeting  the  general  requirement. 
The  accounting  and  enforcement  provisions 
are  improved  and  made  more  explicit. 

In  addition,  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
Impose  a  special  liquidity  requirement  on 
an  Institution  or  group  of  Institutions  If, 
In  the  Board's  opinion,  the  asset  compoei- 
tlon  or  quality,  the  structure  of  the  liabili- 
ties and  withdrawable  accounts,  or  the  ratio 
of  nonwlthdrawable  capital  surplus  and  re- 
serves to  withdrawable  accounts  of  the  insti- 
tution or  Institutions,  requires  a  further  lim- 
itation of  risk  to  protect  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  Institution  or  Institutions. 
The  total  of  the  general  and  special  liquidity 
requlrethcnts  could  not  exceed  IS  percent  of 
withdrawable  accounts  and  borrowings. 
Thus,  the  Board  would  be  provided  with  ex 


closure  of  potential  conflicts  of  Interest  b; 
substantial  stockholders  as  well  as  by  t. 
rectors  and  officers.  Such  section,  howcvp 
would  permit  a  nonmember  Insured  banl!  i: 
extend  credit  to  any  executive  officer  therK; 
In  an  amount  not  exceeding  »5.000  or,  MOW 
m  the  case  of  a  first  mortgage  loan  on  a  hom 
owned  and  occupied  or  to  be  owned  aa 
occupied  by  such  officer,  provided  that  as 
terms  of  any  such  loan  are  not  more  favoritif 
than  those  extended  to  other  borrowers. 

Section  9(c)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  secuot 
20  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  dts.- 
Ing  with  transactions  with  affiliates.  Tti 
term  "affiliate,"  with  respect  to  any  Ids'jik 
State  nonmember  bank  la  defined  so  as  to  i- 
elude  any  organization  that  would  be  an  il- 
filiate  or  holding  company  affiliate  or  s'Ja 
bank  under  section  2  of  the  Banking  Acl* 
1933,  even  though  such  bank  Is  not  a  iMffi- 
ber  bank  to  which  the  deflnltlon  In  tif 
Banking  Act  of  1933  Is  limited. 

Section  10  would  strengthen  the  nonoli- 
mal  conflict  of  Interest  restraints  wUb  fr 
spect  to  transactions  between  National  la 
State  member  banks  and  their  directors.  oJ- 


Sections   4   and    S   would  change  irom   a      Thus,  tne  Boara  wouio  oe  prov.uea  w.tu  ca-  affiliates  subject  to  supervision  si 

mandatory  to  a  standby  basis  the  authority      puclt  supplementary  powers  of  a  kind  that  ,  ,.        j^     ,^g  CcJ«ptroller  of  the  Or- 

of   the  Board  of  Governors  of   the  Federal      have.  In  practice,  long  been  exercised  in  the  r«B                 ^^^   Federal    Reserve   Board,  «• 

Reserve  System  to  limit  the  rates  of  Inter-      banking  Industry  on  the  basis  of  established  .„-„:i„.,_  prtnclnally  by  adding  a  paragrafi 

est  that  may  be  paid  by  member  banks  on      tradition  and  supervisory  authority.  tirmlttlne  the  relevant  supervisory  autt«- 

The  provisions  of  section  7  would  continue     K=""         s.  .    .        .  .'^ ,...__.„.-. 


time  and  savings  deposits  and  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  limit  the 
rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  which  may  be 
paid  by  insured  nonmember  banks  (Includ- 
ing Insured  mutual  savings  banks)  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  The  authority  could 
be  invoked  If  required  by  general  credit  con- 
ditions or  to  prevent  unsound  banking  prac- 
tices. However,  current  regulations  would 
remain  effective  until  modified  or  rescinded 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  the  Federal 
E>eposlt  Insurance  Corporation.  Such  sec- 
tions further  provide  for  the  exercise  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  Its  limiting  au- 
thority after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Depisslt  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  exercise 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  of  its  limit- 
ing authority  after  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 


Ity  to  establish  rules,  and  regulations  ^ 
plementlng  specific  present  statutory  p> 
hlbltlons.  at  their  discretion.  In  conflict  i 
interest  situations.  This  authority  com- 
spends  to  that  vested  in  the  Federal  DepoC 
Insurance  Corporation  with  respect  to  m«»' 
ber  banks.  Limitations  on  loans  by  memlie 
banks  to  their  affiliates  would  be  tlghtoB 
in  certain  respects  and  for  this  purpose  S» 
deflnltlon  of  affiliates  woiUd  be  broadeas 
(Similar  limitations  would  be  made  f 
pUcable  to  nonmember  Insured  banks  u^* 
provisions  of  section  9.1  Such  section,  i^ 
ever,   would   Increase  from   82,500  to  »ii" 

the  amount  of  credit  that  could  be  ^'"-^ 

section  B  would  amend  the  present  law  re-     by  a  member  bank  to  any  executive  oS.  ^ 

latmg  to  the  reserves  and  dividends  of  each     and^pennlt^  a  ^flrs^t^  mortgage   l.»n   rrec 

Federal  home  loan  bank  so  as  to  limit  dlvl-         '    *'""  *'^"''  *"  ^'^^  i>vonitt  i 

dends  to  not  more  than  6  percent  per  annum 

on  paid-in  capital.     It  Is  the  Intent  of  this 

section   that   the   excess   net   earnings   of   a 

Federal  home  loan  bank,  after  Its  reserves 

have  reached  100  percent  of  paid-in  capital 


the  present  authority  accorded  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  section  5A 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  over 
mutual  savings  banks  which  become  mem- 
bers of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank,  simi- 
larly, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, for  those  mutual  savings  banks  Insured 
by  it.  would  continue  to  be  the  primary  au- 
thority in  the  examination,  supervision,  or 
regulation  of  any  such  bank,  and  nothing 
In  IhU  bill  Is  intended  to  affect  or  alter 
this  sltimtlon. 

RESERVES  AJna  DIVTDENbS  OF  FCTERAL  HOME 
LOAN    BANKS 


member  bank  to  any  executive  officer  «> 
home  owned  and  occupied  or  to  be  w» 
and  occupied  by  such  officer  In  an  an;;>^ 
not  to  exceed  SSOOOO.  provided  that  the  t«f» 
of  such  loan  are  not  more  favorable  '^ 
those  extended  to  other  borrowers. 


September  23,  1965 

Section  10  also  provides  exemptions  with 
•(Spect  to  Itmitations  on  InvestmenU  that 
Jnember  banks  may  make  in  their  affiliates, 
sec.  9  would  provide  lilte  exemptions  for 
uaured  State  nuuinember  banks.) 

section  11  would  provide  for  noncriminal 
:onfUct  of  intercEt  restramts  with  respect 
y)  tranBactlons  between  Institutions  which 
ire  members  of  any  Federal  home  loan  bank 
other  than  those  insured  by  the  Federal 
^jepofilt  Insurance  Corporation)  or  instltu- 
aotis  the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by 
±e  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  and  officers,  directors,  or  attor- 
neys of  such  Institutions.  Prohibited  trans- 
ictlons  would  Include  the  making  or  pur- 
rtiase  of  any  loaz]^,  and  the  purchase  or  sale 
rjf  seciu-ltles  or  other  property,  between  the 
lostltutlon  and  any  such  party,  or  any  port- 
nersmp  or  trust  In  which  they  have  any 
interest,  or  any  corporation  in  which  any 
sacli  p^irty  owns,  controls,  or  holds  with 
power  to  vote  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
ouwt.andlng  voting  securities,  or  In  which 
ill  such  parties  own,  control,  or  hold  with 
power  to  vole  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities.  An  Institu- 
tion would  be  permitted  to  make  loans  on 
tiie  security  of  a  first  Hen  on  a  home  owned 
iUd  occupied  by  a  director,  officer,  or  attor- 
sey  of  the  institution,  in  such  amoimt  as 
may  be  permitted  by  regulation  of  the  Board. 
and  to  make  other  loans  of  a  type  that  It 
may  lawfully  make  to  any  such  party,  in  an 
ii^ecate  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,  pro- 
nded  that  the  terms  of  any  such  loons  ore 
not  more  favorable  than  those  extended  to 
other  borrowers. 

Section  11  would  Incorporate  Into  law  ap- 
plying to  the  above  member  and  Insured  as- 
sociations much  of  the  substance  of  current 
conflict  of  Interest  regulations  governing 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  it 
IfBilso  roughly  analogous  to  the  noncriminal 
.-.onfllct  of  interest  provisions  which  sections 
[I  and  10  would  extend  to  member  and  non- 
nember  banks.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
straints specified  in  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  extended  the 
rtftht  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  to 
i&pure  that  directors  and  officers  do  not 
participate  In  transactions  that  would  result 
in  a  conflict  of  their  own  personal  interests 
Tith  those  of  the  Institution  which  they 
serve. 

Section  12  would  extend  to  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  the  same  requirements,  responsibili- 
ties, and  penalties  as  are  applicable  to  exam- 
iners under  the  National  Bank  Act  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  Subject  to  such  limi- 
tations as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  prescribe,  they  would  have  In  the 
eierclse  of  their  functions  the  same  powers 
iDd  privileges  as  are  vested  by  law  In  such 
Kamlners. 

Section  13  would  make  certain  criminal 
provisions  relating  to  conflict  of  interest  now 
^ppMcnble  to  insured  banks  also  applicable 
U)  officers,  directors  or  employees  of  Insti- 
tutions which  are  members  of  any  Federal 
home  loan  bank  or  the  accounts  of  which 
«re  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loon 
iMttrance  Corporation  and  to  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bo&rd.  This  section  would  permit  public 
Hamlners  to  obtain  home  loans  from  In- 
«iired  Institutions,  but  would  explicitly  pro- 
iilWt  participation  by  an  examiner  In  any 
fx&mlnatlon  of  an  institution  with  which  he 
tias  an  outstanding  loan. 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
ijy  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
Calendar  measures,  starting  with  Calen- 
dar No.  748,  were  considered  and  acted 
"Pon  as  indicated : 

^The  bill  (H.R.  8035)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary   of   the   Interior  to   accept  a 


donation  of  property  In  the  County  of 
Suffolk.  N.Y.,  for  addition  to  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exceipt  from  the  report 
•  No.  763) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ptrnPosE 

The  purpose  of  HSt.  8035  Is  to  authoriue 
the  Secretary  o(  ilie  Interior  to  accept  two 
donations  ol  land  totaling  811  acres  In  Suf- 
folk County,  N.Y.,  and  to  administer  this 
land  as  a  detached  portion  of  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  provided  for  In  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  1964  (78  Stat.  928). 


The  two  parcels  of  land  to  be  donated 
under  Hit.  8035  are  commonly  known  as  the 
William  Floyd  Estate.  William  Floyd  (born 
1734,  died  1821)  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  during  the  years  1774-77 
and  1778-83  and  was  a  Member  of  the  first 
Congress  from  1786  to  1791.  He  was  also  a 
major  general  In  the  New  York  mllltla,  a 
member  of  the  State  senate  (1777-78,  1784- 
88.  18081.  and  a  presidential  elector  In  1792. 
1800.  1804,  and  1820.  The  estate  has  re- 
mained In  the  hands  of  his  descendants  ever 
since  his  death.  Included  In  the  proposed 
donation  Is  the  original  manor  house,  buUt 
In  the  early  18th  century,  which  was  WU- 
Uam  Floyd's  home.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  two  pieces  of  property,  the  committee 
was  advised.  Is  $1,300,000. 

Acquisition  of  this  property  on  Long  Island 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore.  The  William  Floyd  house 
and  the  34-acre  tract  on  which  It  Is  situated 
has  obvious  historic  value,  and  the  larger 
tract  (577  acres)  has  for  years  been  used  for 
wildlife  habitat. 

The  bin  provides  for  a  leaseback  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
pre.sent  owners  for  not  more  than  25  years, 
a  period  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
authorized  In  connection  with  property  ac- 
quisitions in  a  number  of  other  recent  Na- 
tional Park  Service  blUs.  The  terms  of  the 
lease  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  have  due  regard  to  the 
public  Interest.  During  the  '^rm  of  the  lease 
the  wild  lands  will  be  open  to  organized 
groups  on  a  limited  basis,  maintenance  and 
repairs  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  lessees, 
and  the  Park  Service  will  provide  certain 
custodial  services. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


ROGER  WILLIAMS  N.^TIONAL 
MEMORIAL.  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1855  i  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  lioger  Williams  National 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  Providence.  R.I., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  on  page  3,  after  line 
9.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

And  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  »700.000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  land  and 
for  the  development  of  the  Roger  WllUamB 
National  Memorial,  as  provided  In  this  Act. 


Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  t'le  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  by  gift. 
purchase  with  appropriated  or  donated  funds, 
transfer  from  any  Federal  agency,  exchange, 
or  otherwise,  not  to  exceed  five  acres  of  land 
(together  with  any  buildings  or  other  Im- 
provements thereon  1  and  Interests  In  land  at 
the  site  of  the  old  town  spring,  traditionally 
called  Roger  Williams  Spring,  in  Providence. 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  eetabltshlng 
thereoa  a  national  memorial  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams In  commemoration  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  development  of  religious 
freedom  in  this  country:  Prorided,  That 
property  owned  by  the  city  of  Providence  or 
the  Providence  Redevelopment  Agency  may 
be  acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  such 
owner. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  the  Roger  Williams  National  Memo- 
rial and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
publish  notice  of  such  establishment  tn  the 
Federal  Register.  Such  national  memorial 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535) .  as  amended  ani  supplemented, 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  lor 
the  preservation  of  historic  American  sites. 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  na- 
tional significance,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666  j. 

Sec.  3  (ai  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  city  of  Providence,  local 
historical  and  preservation  societies,  and  In- 
terested persons  In  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  Roger  Williams  National  Mem- 
orial, and  he  may  seek  the  assistance  of  and 
consult  with  such  city,  societies,  and  persons 
from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  matters 
concerning  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  memorial. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  accept  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  tjnlte<i  States  gifts  of  his- 
toric objects  and  records  pertaining  to  Roger 
Williams  for  appropriate  display  or  other  use 
In  keeping  with  the  conunemoration  of  the 
founding  of  religious  freedom  In  the  United 
States  and  of  the  historical  events  that  took 
place  m  the  city  of  Providence  in  connection 
therewith. 

SEC.  4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  S700.000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  In  land 
and  for  the  development  of  the  Roger  WU- 
Uams  National  Memorial,  as  provided  in  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  Uilrd  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  t.o  have  printed 
In  the  Recced  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port. No.  764.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1855,  by  Senators  Pexj. 
and  Pastore.  Is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  a  national  memorial 
to  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  R,I 

VESD 

Roger  Williams  (bom  1603,  died  18831  was 
one  of  tiie  great  leaders  of  American  thought 
during  the  early  colonial  days  "Colonial 
thinker,  religious  liberal,  and  earliest  of  the 
fathers  of  American  democracy,  he  owes  his 
fame  to  his  humanity  and  breadth  of  view 
and  to  his  long  record  of  opposition  to  priv- 
ilege and  self-seeking,"  Is  the  summary  of 
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account  of  him  given  in  the  "Concse  Dlc- 
tloni.ry  of  Amcricnn  Biography."  Or.  as  V.  L. 
parri'ieton  put  It  In  hus  •Main  Currents  In 
American  Thought."  he  wus  "the  most  pro- 
vrjc:itlve  figure  thrown  upon  the  Massachu- 
setts shores  by  the  upheaval  In  EnBland.  the 
one  origlnni  ihinlier  amongst  ii  number  oi 
ciipuble  t.A-ial  .irchilects"  In  the  New  World. 
Aithougli  Bojor  Wllli.-ims'  best-lcnc.wu 
oonirlbull'Jiis  i.ti  the  clcvelcprarnfi  ot  Amer- 
ica lie  In  hl.i  comp;ere  !n-:tte:ice,on  rellfious 
ireeaom  nnci  the  .'.pp^rr.lion  ol  church  and 
Btate  at  n  time  nnd  In  nn  arej  where  both 
•were  vigorously  denlea.  Ills  thinking  went 
Jar  beyond  thcte  two  principles.  In  one  of 
Ills  nritlngs  ho  put  his  position  thus: 

•From  this  Grant  I  Infer  •  •  •  that  the 
aoveralgne,  origlnull.  und  foundation  of 
clvlll  power  lies  In  the  People  •  •  *.  And 
if  so,  thnt  a  People  may  erect  and  establish 
what  forme  of  Government  seemei  to  them 
most  meetc  for  their  clvlll  condition:  It  Is 
eiideii!  thnt  such  Governments  as  ore  by 
them  erected  and  established,  have  no  more 
power,  nor  tor  no  longer  time,  then  the  clvlll 
power  or  people  consenting  and  agreeing 
shall  betrust  them  with.  This  is  ctcere  not 
onlv  in  Reason,  but  in  the  experience  of  all 
commonwenles.  where  the  people  are  not 
deprived  ot  their  naturall  freedom  by  the 
power  of  Tyrants." 

In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  he  was  a  pro- 
genitor of  many  of  the  Ideas  that  were  later 
written  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  and  a  person  to  whom 
all  AmcriCftns  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  terms  ot  S.  185.'i  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  not 
more  than  5  (teres  of  land  In  tiie  city  of 
Providence  and  for  the  est-ablishment  there- 
on of  a  memorial.  The  tract  to  be  acquired 
U  that  on  which  the  old  town  spring,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Roger  Williams 
Spring,  is  located.  Acquisition  will  be  from 
the  Providence  Redevelopment  Authority 
which,  after  demolishing  the  present  struc- 
tures on  the  land  and  rough  grading  It.  has 
agreed  to  sell  It  to  the  United  States  at  its 
raw-land  value.  This  Is  approximately 
S105.000  or  about  50  cent.?  per  square  foot. 
Development  costs  are  estimated  at  $530,000 
and  annual  operating  costs  at  $60,500  a  year 
after  the  memorial  Is  in  full  operation. 

The  committee  is  glad  to  note  the  willing- 
ness :>nd  desire  of  the  Providence  Preserva- 
tion Society  and  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  to  participate  In  operation  of  the 
mem- rial  the  establishment  of  which  Is 
reC'immended  not  only  by  them  and  the 
Secrer.-irv  of  the  Interior  but  also  by  the 
Advisory  Board  of  National  Parks.  Historic 
Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monument? 

Mr.  P.^STORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  maiority  leader  for  brine- 
ins  this  bill  ro  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
nte  at  tbi";  time.  Rocer  Williams  .settled 
Rhode  Wand.  He  was  the  father  of 
reiisious  liberty  which  :ill  of  us  en.toy 
and  chei^i--;h. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
believe  that  the  credit  should  go.  not  to 
the  maiority  leader,  but  to  the  two  Sen- 
ator.<i  from  Rhode  Mand.  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  and  his  col- 
leaetie,  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  They  have  each  rendered  ex- 
cellent sen-ice  to  the  Senate  in  their 
Joint  management  of  the  bill  which  Just 
passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  credit  should  go  to  my  illustrious 
predecessor.  Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Green.  This  was  his  last  legislative 
action  and  there  could  be  no  more  fitting 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  at  the  Senate's 
action  today  in  approring  my  bill  S.  1855 


which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  establish  a  small  national  me- 
morial park  commemorating  Roger  Wil- 
liams, the  founding  fatlier  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations. 

Tlie  Senate's  action  Is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  effort  by  many 
people,  going  back  to  IdOO  when  a 
measure  similar  to  S.  1855  was  passed  by 
l!ie  Semite  as  the  last  legislative  act  of 
my  distinguished  predecessor  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green.  In  fact  the 
passage  of  this  bill  is  a  wonderful  salute 
to  our  beloved  Senator  Green.  Unfor- 
tunately, Senator  Green's  original  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  failed  to  win  approval  by 
the  House  in  the  waning  hours  of  the 
86th  Congress,  and  although  subsequent 
versions  of  the  bill  have  been  introduced 
in  each  succeeding  Congress,  there  have 
been  technical  Impediments  to  passage 
imtil  now. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  bill 
passed  today  represents  the  concensus  of 
all  interested  parties,  including  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Providence  Re- 
development Agency,  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  Providence  Preservation 
Society.    Under  the  tenns  of  the  bill, 
the  Park  Service  will  acquire  approxi- 
mately 4  acres  of  land  after  the  land  has 
been  cleared  as  part  of  an  urban  renewal 
project  iDeing  conducted  by  the  Provi- 
dence  Redevelopment  Agency.     Agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  the  essential 
points  of  size,  cost  and  location  of  the 
land.    The      Pi-ovidenoe      Preservation 
Society  will  then  enter  into  a  cooperative 
arrangement  whereby  the  Park  Service 
will  establish  a  modest  information  cen- 
ter and  the  society  will  reconstruct  a 
small    authentic    17th    century    Rhode 
Island  house  on  the  scene.    Aside  from 
these  two  small  facilities,  the  memorial 
will  be  entirely  devoted  to  landscaped 
giccnspace,  thus  returning  the  historic 
heart  of  the  Providence  commimity  to 
its  original  state,  and  in  the  process  con- 
forming admirably,  I  believe,  to  Presi- 
dent   Johnson's    interest    in    bringing 
natural  beauty  to  our  urban  landscape. 
As  I  have  noted,  the  area  involved  is 
as  fraught  with  historic  significance  as 
any  in  Rhode  Island,  or  indeed  in  the 
i\hole  counliT-     It  was  in  this  small  4- 
acre  area  that  Roger  Williams  lived  and 
worked  when  he  established  Rhode  Is- 
land as  "a  lively  experiment  that  a  most 
flourishing  civil  state   may   stand   and 
best  be  maintained  with  full  liberty  in 
relicious    concernments."    Within    the 
boundaries  of  the  national  memorial  lay 
the  approximate  locatian  of  the  spring 
from  which  Roger  Williams'  household 
drew   its   water,  which   spring   in   tune 
became  a  gathering  place  for  the  original 
settlement  at  Providence. 

This  historic  area  is  surrounded  by  a 
unique  residential  area  comprising  some 
of  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  early 
American  and  Federal  period  dwellings, 
and  it  is  in  this  area  that  our  venerable 
colleague.  Senator  Green  still  lives  to- 
day, himself  a  monument  to  the  values 
and  traditions  of  our  ancient  city.  The 
Senate's  action  today  thus  is  a  double 
commemoration  for  it  honors  Senator 
Green  as  well  as  Roger  Williams. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  there  has  been  encouraging  concur- 
rent action  on  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House.  My  uble  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island's  First  Congressional  District, 
Representative  St  Gekmain.  has  intro- 
duced and  effectively  advanced  his  bill 
H.R.  7919  which  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported and  Is  now  pending  on  the  House 
Calendar.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  House  may  coinijlete  action  on  this 
legislation  before  adjournment  so  that 
the  agencies  Involved  can  proceed  with 
condemnation  and  clearance  of  the  pari; 
area  next  year. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  CONCES- 
SION POLICIES 

The  bill  iH.R.  2091)  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  concession  policies  in 
the  ureas  administered  by  National  Pari: 
Service  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  7651,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

HJ?.  2091  Is  a  companion  measure  lo  S, 
396  introduced  by  Senator  Metcalf  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1965.  SimUnr  legislation  had  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Metcalf  In  the  B8th 
Congress. 

The  principal  purpose  of  all  of  these  1<111> 
la  to  put  into  statutory  form  policies  whlcli, 
with  certain  exceptions,  have  heretofore  been 
followed  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  ad- 
ministering concessions  within  units  of  lie 
national  parlc  system  and  in  writing  con- 
tracts for  concessionaire  services  tliere. 
These  policies  have  been  In  force  since  1950 
by  virtue  of  an  understanding  between  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASiin 
and  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interlw 
Among  other  things,  they  deal  with  the  lub- 
jects  ol  a  concessioner's  possessory  interest  In 
Improvements  constructed  or  acquired  6? 
him  on  national  park  land,  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  he  Is  entitled  if.  In  varloui 
circumstances,  he  wishes  or  is  obliged  to  give 
up  this  possessory  interest,  and  the  granting 
ol  preferential  rights  to  established  conces- 
sioners to  furnish  additional  facilities  ami 
services  when  needed  and  in  the  renewal  and 
extension  ol  contracts.  H.R.  2091  also  deilJ 
with  many  other  matters  related  to  coace.!- 
Blons  which  are  outlined  hereinafter. 

NEED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  au- 
thority under  section  3  of  the  act  ot  Augait 
25.  1016  (39  Stat.  535).  as  amended  (i« 
use.  3»,  to  grant  ••privileges,  leases,  ano 
permits  for  the  use  ot  land  for  the  accoinrao- 
dation  of  visitors  in  the  various  parits.  mon- 
uments, or  other  reservations  [within  tin 
national  park  system]  •  •  •  for  periods  noi 
c-iceedlng  thirty  years." 

Contracts  relating  to  such  privileges, 
letiBes.  and  permits  may.  under  the  snnw  set 
be  entered  into  •with  responsible  persons 
firms,  or  corporations  without  advertising 
and  without  securing  competitive  bids' 

These  contracts,  leases,  permits,  and  priv- 
ileges may  be  assigned  or  transferred  only 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  Secretary  o- 
the  Interior  who.  In  addition.  Is  speclflcaUT 
authorized  to  allow  the  contracting  party  "t^ 
execute  mortgages  and  issue  bonds,  shares  c. 
stock,  and  other  evidences  of  Interest  in  « 
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indebtedness  upon  their  rights,  properties. 
jnd  franchises,  for  the  purposes  of  installing, 
enlarging,  or  Improving  plant,  and  equip- 
ment and  extending  facilities  for  the  accom- 
BOdatlon  of  the  public  within  such  national 
narks  and  monuments." 

under  section  l  of  the  a«t  of  July  31. 
!953  i67  btnt.  2711.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
I7b-l|  "all  proposed  awards  of  concession 
ifjees  and  contracts  involving  a  gross  annual 
business  ot  4100.000  or  more,  or  of  more  than 
5  years  in  duration"  must  be  reported  to 
■im  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
fr  Ot  the  House  of  Representatives  60  days 
u  advance  of  award. 

The  Government  now  depends  heavily,  and 
oust  continue  to  depend  heivily.  on  private 
entrepreneurs  to  provide  visitors  to  the  na- 
•jonal  park  system  with  necessary  facilities 
ittd  services.  Because  this  Is  so,  the  pro- 
visions of  law  Just  recited  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  clear  statement  in  statutory 
rotm  of  the  authority  ot  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  to  deal  with  various  matters  in  the 
ie)i  of  concession  policy  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above. 

This  need  has  been  growing  year  by  year. 
Visitation  to  the  various  units  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  has  expanded  steadily 
unce  World  War  II.  In  1964  it  reached  an 
slitane  high.  The  various  units  of  the  na- 
-.lonal  park  system  attracted  more  than  102 
million  visitors  last  year  and  29  of  these 
Mtas  mot  counting  the  National  Capital 
pMkai  attracted  more  than  I  million  visi- 
tors each  and  another  22  between  500.000  and 
1  million  visitors  each. 

Particularly  In  the  case  of  the  larger  parks 
St  which  visitors  expect  to  stay  overnight. 
aa  incre;ising  strain  is  being  put  on  accom- 
aodotlons  and  other  facilities  for  services 
v>  visitors.  While  simple  campsites  are 
enough  for  some  and  can  often  be  provided 
through  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
rands,  many  other  visitors  expect  the  sort 
of  accommodations  and  services  that  only 
private  capital  can  be  expected  to  finance. 
The  multlmilllon-doUar  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization program  that  Is  needed  can  be 
undertaken  only  by  resort  to  fairly  large- 
Kale  financing.  Credible  testimony  before 
tHe  committee  during  its  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  concessions  both  in  the  SSth  and 
la  the  89th  Congress  indicated  that  lending 
Institutions  have  been  reluctant  and  even 
unwilling  to  make  long-term  financing  avall- 
«We  to  concessioners  and  would-be  conces- 
sioners. This  arises,  first,  from  their  unfa- 
mlilarlty  with  the  way  In  which  the  con- 
cession system  actually  operates  within  the 
national  park  system,  and.  second,  from  what 
tSejr  believe  to  be  the  lack  of  adequate  se- 
curltv  for  loans  that  they  might  make.  The 
Utter  stems  from  the  facts  that  legal  title 
to  anv  Improvements  on  national  park  lands 
Is  In  the  Government  and  that  the  location, 
t.vpes.  quality,  extent,  and  prices  of  services 
Thich  concessioners  render  must  necessarily 
be  subject  to  Government  supervision. 

Enactment  of  H  R  2091  will  help  to  over- 
come these  financing  difficulties  In  these 
"ays: 

Plrst.  the  bill  grants  to  concessioners  a 
"possessory  interest"  In  any  structure,  fixture, 
or  improvement  which  they  acquire  or  con- 
struct with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
at  the  Interior  on  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  within  the  national  park  system, 
WMle  legal  title  to  the  Improvement  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  United  States,  the  bill 
specifically  recognizes  that  the  possessory 
Interest  may  be  assigned,  transferred,  and  en- 
C'limbered  by  the  concessioner  Provision  Is 
ilso  included  In  the  bill  for  rellnqtilshment 
0'  a  possessory  interest;  this  will  permit 
»ilver  if.  In  particular  circumstances,  the 
concessioner  and  the  Secretary  agree  that 
such  is  proper.  The  posses.=.ory  Interest,  it 
111  be  noted,  is  an  interest  in  physical  struc- 
lires  and  Is  separate  and  apart  from  a  right 
'•0  do  business  within  the  area  in  which  the 
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structures  are  located.  It  does  not  termi- 
nate, and  the  bill  specifically  so  provides, 
upon  termination  of  the  concession  contract. 

Second,  the  bill  recognizes  that  compensa- 
tion must  be  paid  for  the  possessory  Interest 
if  it  is  taken  by  the  Government  for  its  own 
use.  Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  the  compensation  will  be  "an  amount 
equal  to  the  sound  value  of  such  structure, 
fixture,  or  Improvement  at  the  time  of  taking 
by  the  United  States  determined  upon  the 
basis  of  reconstruction  cost  less  depreciation 
evidenced  by  Its  condition  and  prospective 
serviceability  m  comparison  with  a  new  unit 
of  like  kind,  but  not  to  exceed  lalr  market 
value." 

The  committee  recognizes  that  In  the  usual 
situation  fair  market  value  would  be  appro- 
priate. In  the  cases  to  which  H.R.  2091  per- 
tains, however,  there  Is  frequently  no  market 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  either  because 
of  the  location  of  the  development,  because 
of  Its  nature,  or  because  ol  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  operated  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
standard  stated  in  the  bill,  this  being  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  fair  market  value  that 
the  committee  could  arrive  at  In  the  circum- 
stances under  which  concessionaires  neces- 
sarily operate.  It  will  be  noted,  in  addition. 
that  the  parties  may.  If  they  choose,  adopt 
another  standard  by  explicit  provision  In 
their  contract.  During  its  discussion  of  this 
matter  in  the  88th  Congress,  the  committee 
was  supplied  by  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  conces.'sloners 
with  a  brief  memorandum  in  which  their 
understanding  of  the  term  "reconstruction 
cost"  was  set  out  thus; 

"The  Department  and  the  concessioners  are 
agreed  that  the  terms  'reconstruction  cost' 
and  'reproduction  cost'  are  synonymous,  and 
that  the  terms  have  the  meaning  given  on 
page  188  of  'The  Appraisal  of  Real  Estate.' 
prepared  by  the  .American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers;  namely.  "Reproduction 
cost  Is  the  present  cost  of  replacing  Ithe 
Improvement  |  with  as  nearly  an  exact  replica 
as  modern  materials  and  equipment  will 
permit.' " 

Third,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Include  in  concession  con- 
tracts provisions  asstiring  concessioners  of 
"adequate  protection  against  loss  of  Invest- 
ment" In  certain  circumstances.  In  general 
the  committee  recognizes  that  what  con- 
stitutes "adequate  protection"  will  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  individual  concessions 
aaid  must  necessarily  be  left  to  be  worked  out 
by  negotiation,  contract  by  contract.  If  nec- 
essary, the  protection  which  may  be  given 
will  extend  to  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  compensate  the  conces- 
sioner for  such  loss.  ("Loss  of  investment." 
It  will  be  noted,  does  not  include  loss  of  an- 
ticipated profits,  and  the  amendment  lo  the 
bill  so  provides.)  The  circumstances  covered 
by  tills  provision  are  those  in  which,  as  a  re- 
sult of  discretionary  acts,  policies,  or  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  which  occur  after  the  con- 
tract has  come  into  force,  the  concessioner's 
authority  to  conduct  business  ceases  or  his 
improvements  have  to  be  removed,  aban- 
doned, or  demolished  or  are  required  To  be 
transferred  to  another  party.  The  present 
standard  form  of  concession  contract  pro- 
vldot.that  if  a  concessioner  ceases  to  be  au- 
thorized to  conduct  operations  and  if  such 
operations  are  to  be  conducted  by  a  successor. 
the  Secretary  will  require  the  successor  to 
purchase  the  concessioner's  interests  at  their 
"sound  value";  that  If  operations  are  to  be 
discontinued  at  a  given  location  and  are  not 
to  be  replaced,  the  concessioner  is  to  receive 
their  "book  value";  and  that  if  they  are  to  be 
discontinued  at  a  given  location  and  are  to  be 
replaced  elsewhere,  he  Is  to  receive  their 
"sound  value." 

Fourth,  the  bill  confirms  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  limit  the 
number  of   concessioners  operating   In   any 


unit  of  the  national  park  system.  Without 
being  required  to  do  so.  he  may  allow  a  single 
concessioner.  11  he  finds  this  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic intercet.  to  handle  all  visitor  services 
throughout  the  park,  or  to  handle  all  visitor 
services  of  a  specified  kind  throughout  the 
park,  or  to  handle  all  visitor  services  In  one 
portion  of  a  park,  or  to  handle  all  visitor 
services  of  specified  kind  in  one  portion  of  a 
park. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  grant  to  an  established  concessioner 
what  Is.  in  effect,  a  right  of  first  refusal  to 
provide  additional  facilities  when  they  are 
needed  within  a  park  area. 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  that  established 
concessioners  who  have  performed  satisfac- 
torily shall  be  given  preference  in  the  re- 
newal of  old  contracts  and  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  new  contracts.  The  Secretary  may 
also.  If  clrcumstsinces  suggest  the  desirahllity 
of  such  a  course  of  action,  extend  or  renew 
existing  contracts  upon  or  before  their  ex- 
piration. Extensions  or  renewals  before  ex- 
piration are  sometimes  necessary  to  enable  a 
concessioner  to  raise  capital  for  expanded  Im- 
provements or.  in  cases  of  contracts  due  to 
expire  within  a  year  or  two,  to  permit  both 
the  Goi-ernment  and  the  concessionaire  to 
know  where  they  will  stand  In  the  future  and 
thus  to  assure  continuity  of  park  operations. 

Neither  the  preference  Just  spoken  of  nor 
the  right  to  extend  or  renew  Is  absolute  The 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  give  public 
notice  of  his  intentions  to  extend  or  renew 
and  to  consider  and  evaluate  all  proposals 
received  as  a  result  thereof.  This  i.s  not,  and 
Is  not  Intended  to  be,  a  bidding  procedure, 
with  the  award  automatically  going  to  the 
high  bidder,  but  it  Is  Intended  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  the  Secretary, 
and  all  interested  parties  the  situation  and 
to  assure  all  concerned  that  In  negotiating 
the  new  contract  aU  relevant  factors  are 
taken  Into  account.  One  of  these  factors,  of 
course,  and  a  very  important  one.  is  the  de- 
sirability of  continuity  of  operations  ond 
operators. 

REVISION  OF  BOUNDARY  OF  JEWEL 
CAVE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  bill  iH.R.  9417'  to  revise  the 
boundary  of  Jewel  Cave  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  M.'\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  766.'.  explaimng  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9417.  a  companion 
measure  to  S.  2812.  Introduced  by  Senator 
McGovEBN  on  June  23.  1965.  is  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  Jewel  Cave  National  Monu- 
ment. S.  Dak.,  by  transferring  approximately 
1.120  acres  of  land  which  are  now  within 
the  monument  to  the  Black  Hills.  National 
Forest  and  by  adding  to  the  monument  a 
comparable  acreage  which  Is  now  within  the 
national  forest. 

NEED 

Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  was  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  m  1908.  It  con- 
tains 1.275  acres  in  all.  The  land  adjacent 
to  It  m  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  has 
been  found  to  be  underlain  by  caverns  which 
are  of  great  scientific  and  public  Interest. 
The  formation  In  these  caverns  Include  two 
that  are  unique — sclntlllites.  which  were  de- 
scribed to  the  committees  as  "quartz  bodies 
which  have  been  dissolved  and  reformed 
into   a  material   which,   in  both   color   and 
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form,  resf?mbles  a  bowlful  of  spaghetti  or 
coral. "  and  hydromagneslte  bubbles,  which 
or>;  "smttU  trfluslucent  sacs  of  mineral  de- 
posits formed  on  calclte  popcorn  "  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  9417  Is  needed  In  order  to  per- 
mit the  new  area  to  be  opened  up  and  made 
accessible  to  visitors  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional monument.  At  the  same  time,  the 
r<;Unqulshment  to  Forest  Service  control  of 
approximately  the  same  acreage  now  within 
the  natloDiil  monument  will  relieve  the  Na- 
Uonal  Park  Service  of  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering land  which  Is  of  no  great  im- 
portance for  its  purposes. 

The  long-range  development  plans  of  the 
National  Park  Service  for  the  revised  Jewel 
Cave  National  Monument  Include  providing 
a  H-mile  access  road  and  parking  area,  ele- 
vators, an  emergency  exit  tunnel,  under- 
ground lighting,  3  visitors'  center,  employees' 
quarters,  and  related  facilities.  The  total 
cost  of  these  Installations  is  estimated  at 
about  »1.846.000. 

Entrance  fees  are  being  and  will  be  charged 
fur  admission  to  Jewel  Cave  as  provided  In 
the  Land  and  Water  Conscrvotion  Fund  Act. 
During  1964.  S5.000  persons  visited  the  area. 
With  increased  accessibility  and  the  revision 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  national  monu- 
ment, as  provided  In  HR.  S417.  this  figure 
is  expected  to  Increase  to  200.000  annually. 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr  President,  the 
bill  we  have  just  passed  to  revise  the  . 
boundaries  of  Jewell  Cave  National  Mon- 
ument is  goins  to  lead  to  availability  to 
the  public  of  the  most  breathtaking,  and 
probably  the  largest  known  cave  In  the 
world.    ■ 

Jewell  Cave  monument  was  established 
in  1908 — a  1.275-acre  site  believed  to  en- 
compass an  unusually  beautiful  but  not 
outstandingly  large  cavern,  which  has 
attracted  a  good  many  visitors 

111  recent  year.s.  a  South  Dakota  cou- 
ple, Jan  and  Herb  Conn,  have  been  ex- 
ploring the  cave.  They  have  mapped  13 
miles  of  previously  unknown  caverns. 
They  have  measured  the  air  currents  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  correlating  the 
volume  of  air  moving  In  and  out  with 
measured  barometric  pressures.  On  the 
basis  of  these  measurements,  the  size  of 
the  caverns  appear  to  be  3  to  4  times  that 
of  any  known  cave  In  the  world  If  un- 
explored caverns  average  the  size  and 
capacity  of  known  'halls  and  corridors, 
there  is  Indicated  to  be  several  hundred 
miles  of  caverns. 

The  exchange  of  landv.  authorized  In 
the  bill  we  have  passed  j^ill  permit  the 
development  of  a  new  ,t)ublic  entrance 
Into  a  large  hall— Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion— discovered  by  tiie  Conns.  The 
public  may  then  view  some  of  the  hith- 
erto unknown  wonders  the  cave  contains 
Explorers  can  then  establish  a  new  ad- 
vanced ba.se  for  further  explorations. 

In  recommending  the  development. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stan- 
ley A.  Cain  advised  the  committee  of 
some  of  the  newly  discovered  attractions. 
He  writes: 

Recent  exploration  has  uncovered  over  13 
miles  of  hitherto  unknown  caverns  In  the 
Jewel  Cave  vicinity.  The  newly  discovered 
sections  contain  numerous  formations  of 
scenic  and  scientific  interest,  .\mong  them 
are  two  unique  mineral  deposits — sclntlUltes 
and  hydromagneslte  bubbles.  SclntllUtes 
are  quartz  bodies  which  have  been  dissolved 
and  reformed  Into  a  material  resembling  a 
bowlful  of  spaghetti  or  coral  In  both  color 
and  form.  They  have  a  drusy  quartz  appear- 
ance which  gives  a  dazzling  .sparkle  to  the 
formation.    The  hydromagneslte  bubbles  are 


small  translucent  sacs  of  mineral  deposit 
formed  on  some  calclte  popcorn.  Experts  are 
stUl  puzzled  as  to  how  they  are  formed;  it 
appears  that  they  have  not  been  previously 
described. 

The  large  rooms  and  passageways  with  a 
coating  of  large  calclte  crystals  and  delicate 
dripstone  formations  in  recently  discovered 
sections  give  Jewel  Cave  a  much  greater  sig- 
nificance. Here  may  be  found  rooms  as 
large  as  100  to  150  feet  In  length,  with  ceU- 
ings  75  feet  high.  Dogtooth  spar  lines  vugs — 
the  Jewels -{mm  which  the  cave  derives  its 
name — are  displayed  in  breathtaking  fashion. 
An  unusual  geologic  story  Is  exhibited  in 
severs!  flowstone  and  dripstone  formations 
which  were  at  one  time  fractured,  probably 
by  an  earthquake,  and  later  healed  by  addi- 
tional deposition.  Other  interesting  new 
features  found  la  the  cave  are  hollow  stalag- 
mites. These  standing  columns  covered  with 
a  coating  of  popcorn  calclte  are  not  com- 
monly found  In  other  caves  In  the  country. 
These  and  other  features  occur  in  abundance 
and  in  many  colors  which  makes  Jewel  Cave 
a  fascinating  attraction. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
Jewel  Cave  is  one  day  going  to  be  one 
of  the  great  national  park  units — an 
underground  wonderland  rivaling  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  new  Canyonlands  Na- 
-  tional  Park  in  Utah. 

South  Dakota  has  long  been  known  as 
the  "Land  of  Infinite  Variety." 

Jewel  Cave  will  soon  add  greatly  to 
that  variety. 


SENATE  DELEGATIONS  TO  FOREIGN 
PARLIAMENTARY  BODIES 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  143 1  to  provide 
for  responding  to  invitations  from  for- 
eign parliamentary  bodies  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  as  members  of  offi- 
cial Senate  delegations  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  necessary  to  respond  to 
Invitations  received  offlcially  from  foreign 
governments  or  parliamentary  bodies  during 
the  Eighty-iUnth  Congress,  uiid  to  designate 
the  chslrmen  of  said  delegations. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  delegations.  In- 
cluding staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairmen  to  assist  said  delegations,  shall  not 
exceed  825.000  for  eoch  such  delegation,  and 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairmen  of  said  delegations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  769' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  145  wlU,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  89th  Congress,  authorize  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  respond  to  Invi- 
tations officially  received  from  foreign  govern- 
mental or  parliamentary  bodies  by  naming 
omcial  Seniite  delegates  to  accept  such  Invl- 
tnttona.  The  resolution  also  authorizes  the 
expenses  of  such  delegations  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  funds  of  the  Senate  and 
specifies  that  the  expenses  of  no  single  dele- 
gation shall  exceed  825.000. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  145  would  not  obviate 
the  necessity  for  the  resolutions  traditionally 
Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  Senate  or  congressional  delegations 
to  parliamentary  associations,  such  as  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association. 


A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  pur. 
poses  of  Senate  Resolution  145.  excerp!e<i 
from  the  report  by  the  Foreign  Relat.oas 
Committee  thereon  (S.  Bept.  700,  e9tti 
Cong.) ,  IS  as  follows: 

From  time  to  time  the  Senate  has  recelvea 
Invitations  from  foreign  governmeiits  or 
parliamentary  bodies  to  send  seuatonil 
groups  to  visit  In  their  countries.  Inviioitioai 
of  this  type  have  normally  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  wtuch, 
in  consultation  with  the  majority  and  nii. 
nority  leadership,  has  informally  preparw 
appropriate  responses  to  these  tnvitatlooi. 

When  Invitations  have  been  accepted,  aoa 
provided  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  Seautt 
delegation,  the  Department  of  Defense  im 
been  able  to  provide  transportation.  Fur- 
thermore, under  the  terms  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  memlMn 
of  such  delegations.  If  properly  authonzM 
by  the  clialrroen  of  appropriate  committees. 
have  been  able  to  meet  their  expenses  by  the 
use  of  tJ.S. -owned  foreign  currencies. 

However.  Instances  occur  In  which  the 
foreign  policy  interests  do  not  require  Lhat 
all  members  of  these  delegations  be  .selected 
from  committees  with  foreign  policy  juris- 
diction, and  in  these  Instances  problem.?  have 
arisen  about  making  foreign  currencies  avail- 
able to  meet  delegates'  expenses  while  abroad 
Furthermore.  In  some  cases  foreign  curren- 
cies are  not  available. 

In  order  therefore  to  be  sure  that  ths  ex- 
penses of  Senate  members  of  these  delega- 
tions can  be  met  In  theee  special  cases,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  believes  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  would  be  helpful. 

At  the  present  lime,  the  Senate  is  In  receipt 
of  official  invitations  from  two  toreiga 
parliamentary  bodies  and  it  Is  hoped  that 
delegations  may  be  sent  to  respond  to  the* 
ofBclal  Invitations. 

The  committee  takes  this  occasion  to  em- 
phasize that  response  to  invitations  of  thu 
kind  shotild  be  undertaken  only  dunte 
periods  of  congressional  adjournment  so  Max 
there  will  be  no  Interference  with  the  condud 
of  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  also  notes  that  adoption 
of  this  resolution  In  no  way  eliminates  ot 
abridges  present  limitations  upon  per  diem 
amounts  made  available  to  meet  expenses 
of  individual  members  of  the  delegations  ma 
docs  not  affect  requirements  for  timely  and 
public  reporting  of  such  expenditures  wtilci 
may  be  made  under  the  terms  of  thli 
resolution. 


PRINTING     OF     REPORT     OF    PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  42D  BIENNIAL  MEET- 
ING    OF     THE     CON\'^NTION    OF 
AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
The   concurrent    resolution    iS.  Con- 
Res.  53  >  authorizing  the  printing  of  tb' 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  42d  ble-i 
nial  meeting  of  the  convention  of  Amer 
lean  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  as  a  Senat" 
document  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Bep-^ 
resentatives  concwring) ,  That  the  report  o. 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty-second  bienali. 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Flint,  Michi- 
gan, June  21-25.  1965.  be  printed  with  Ul»' 
tratlons  as  a  Senate  document;  and  that  fl'* 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  a«i 
bound  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  to 
Printing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, J 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printM 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repoR 
(No.  7701 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  tue 
resolution. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  pose  to  ssso.ooo  per  annum     That  figure  u 

«s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  considered  realistic  and  appropriate  by  the 

"°  „      „  „„  f„ii„„,„.  committee  on  the  basis  of  testlmonv  it  rc- 

asfO"°*^'  ^*  tOllOWS.  ^gj^,^  j^^^  jjj    g    mji^jj  Ripley.  Secretary 

Senite  Concurrent   Resolution   53    would  The    joint   resolution   of  March   25,    1953  qj  the  Smithsonian  Institution,     The  title 

juthorlze  the  prlntmg  with  Illustrations  as  (PubUc  Law  10,  83d  Cong.:  2  TJ.S.C.  112a-l),  of  the  bill  has  been  amended  also,  to  reflect 

i  Senate  document  of  the  report  of  the  pro-  as   amended,    authorizes    the    Clerk   of    the  the  comnuttee  action, 

aedlngs  of  the  42d  meeting  of  the  Conven-  House  of  Representatives  to  furnish  certain  .ni-r  b  rKCBm-iMn 

.'on  ol  American   Instructors   of  the  Deaf,  electrical  or  mechanical  office  equipment  for  leoi-l.^tivt  eackgeovnd 

^d  m  Flint,  Mich..  June  21-25.  1905,  and  the  use  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep-  On   July  23.    1964.   after  favorable   report 

(urtber  would  authorize  the  printing  of  5,000  resentatives.  ^'°'^  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 

iiiiiltlonal  copies  of  such  document  for  the  House  Joint  Resolution  309  would  further  Istration.  the  Senate  passed  S.  808.  similar 

•jieof  the  Joint  Committee  on  Pruning.  amend  that  Joint  resolution  to  increase  the  1"  concept  to  H.R.  7059,    The  measure,  how- 

Tbe  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was  number  of  electric  typewriters  which  could  ever,   failed    of   House   approval   during   the 

organized  In  1850.     Its  purpose,  as  expressed  be  furnished  to  Members  of  the  House  of  88th  Congress. 

alts  constitution,  is  as  follows:  Representatives  from  3  to  4  for  Members  S.  808  was  introduced  by  Senator  Lev-ebeti 
•■(1)  To  secure  the  harmonious  union  In  from  districts  with  a  population  of  less  Saltonstau.  i for  himself  and  Senator  Clin- 
ooe  organization  of  all  persons  actually  en-  than  500.000  persons,  and  from  4  to  6  ion  P.  Anderson  and  Senator  J.  W.  Frt- 
liitd  in  educating  the  deaf  in  America;  for  Members  from  districts  with  a  popula-  bright  i ;  and  in  the  89th  Congress  a  bill 
"  "(2)  To  provide  for  general  and  local  tlon  of  more  than  500.000  persons.  The  Joint  (S.  I294I.  Identical  to  H.R.  7059.  was  intro- 
aeetings  of  such  persons  from  time  to  time,  resolution  also  provides  that  one  of  those  duced  by  Senawr  Saltonstall  with  the 
r:tli  a  view  of  aSordlng  opportunities  for  a  electric  typewriters  may  be  an  automatic  si^ne  consponsors.  All  three  Senators  serve 
:ne  interchange  of  views  concerning  meth-  typewriter.  "^  Regents  of  the  Smitlisonlan  Institution, 
ids  and  means  of  educating  the  deaf;  and  ^— ^— ^^-^^—  HJl.  7059  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
"(31  To  [Ifomote  by  the  publication  of  resentatives  on  May  10.  1965.  In  view  of  the 
reports,  essays,  and  other  writings,  the  edu-  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  House  action,  the  committee  reports  favor- 
cation  of  the  deaf  on  the  broadest,  most  ad-'  rp^p  senate  nrocppried  to  eon-ilripr  the  "bly  on  this  measure. 

naced  and  practical  lines."  u-,,    „  =    nn/^"^.             ",  51          .     ,  ,  ,  Senate  Report  No.  1231.  accompanying  S. 

The  organrzatlon  was  Incorporated  as  the  S'",i?n     J^of'.^-r^r^'l.  r,  i^*';S',„^  ^°^'  <i^^°"^tTnted  that  the  research  activl- 

Conventlou  of  American  Instructors  of  the  '•  l"*"  '**  o"^t-  ^^*'-  •'"  U.fa.C.  7a-78e),  ties  of  the  Smithsonian  in  the  Canal  Zone 

Deaf  by  the  act  of  January  26,  1897,  which  to  authorize  such  appropriations  to  the  have    been   increased   since    i94€,   and   that 

Ml  provided  In  part  that  "said  convention  Smithsonian  Institution  as  are  necessary  sums  in  excess  of  the  statutory  limitation 

•  •  •  shall   report   to  Congress  •   "   •  such  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  said  l>*^'s  been  budgeted  and  approved  since  1951. 

portions  of  Its  proceedings  and  transactions  act,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had  '■"''*  legislation  Is  needed  so  that  a  point 

ulis  officers  shall  deem  to  be  of  general  been  reported  from   the   Committee   on  "'J'^f^Jf/J,"^  ",!,fi?*l°f„''''= '*™ '" '^' 

wblic   interest   and   value   concerning   the  j,,,ip_     and     Admlnktratlnn     with     an  Smithsonian  s  annual  budget,  and  so  that 

iaucation  of  the  deaf."  KUies     ana     AOmimstranon     w Itn      an  ^^g    important    research    activities    of    the 

As  is  the  ease  with  several  organizations  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  7.  alter  the  Smithsonian  In  the  Canal  Zone  can  be  con- 

rtich  have  been  Incorporated  by  Congress,  word  "sums",   to  Insert  "not  to  exceed  ducted    and    administered    In   conformance 

CD  provision  was  contained  in  the  statute  $350,000.".  with  current  procedures. 

!«  the  printing  of  the  required  report.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  depahtmental  bepohts 

The  reports  of  the   convention,   however.  The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en-  j^  his  report  to  Senator  Claibokne  Pell, 

b>«  traditionally  been  ordered  printed  by  grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  chairman    ot    the    Subcommittee    on    the 

congress.    Statist  cs  supplied  by  the  Senate  ^i^^  Smithsonian  Institution  of   the  Committee 

TlU,  'in  nf  ?hp  rIio?.«  Of  1h.  h?.nn1I1  The  biU  WBS  lead  the  third  time,  and  on  Rules  and  Administration.  Dr.  S    D.Ilou 

^Ungs'^of  °{nTolt!nT^t°on''LTZ'en  Passed.  RIp.ey,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 

jnnted  as  Senate  documenw.    Such  print-  The  title  was  amended,  SO  as  to  read:  '".^i?"'  I  ,    ,  ,„?^''o'  ,oar,   -=»,.wi.h»H  fh. 

U  was  authorized  by  simple  Senate  reso-  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  ^   The  act  of  July  2    1940,  established  the 

Sllon,  except  for  the  last  two  reports,  which  ,  54  Stat.  724 ;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e .,  SO  as  to  °T''^„^.°°' ^'°  °!'?,' J^wfih  ,t?nwn  go  fd 

because  of  Increased  printing  costs  and  the  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap-  o?  Trustees  and   an  anr,ial   anpropria^^^S 

^^Zn''''ZT:rZT\VfZTSoT  Pi-^P^ated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu-  umi^tion  of  slo'ooo     L  '1946"^  tTe  f^^ 

STn-prmtCJeTtti'TdlJ^'nUtrTt";  tion  for  use  in  carrying  out  its  functions  tlons    and    authority    of    the    Independent 

wihorlty  to  obtain  a  nominal  amount  of  ad-  ""^er  said  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  Board   were   transferred  as  a  whole  t^  the 

litional  copies  of  the  document  for  the  use  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I  Smithsonian  l^Dst  tution  by  R«organizat ion 

0!  the  convention,  hut  authority  for  printing  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ^"1°  ^    ^'  *'lf,'»f  J;^°=^„^°?*  „^°;°^ '^' 

the  additional  copies  is  now  expressed  In  the  in  the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  re-  •^"'infc^nteTfor  t^l  Smltlioman's   pr^I 

resolutions.     The  additional  copies  are  sent  nort   (No    771)     exiDlalnins  the  Duroospi  P°""°'   c^hter  'or  the  bmitnsonian  s   pro 

■1  the  organization  for  dl-stributlon   to  its  ^ffupKn,            '  ^''P'*™"^  ^^^  purposes  grams  In  tropical  biology.     Although  it  was 

^legates,  to  libraries,  and  to  other  interested  "^I?^'''"^.                 u-     «         .u                  .  T  ^''^  '."/n^L°^.  "f ".  "^  ""^  '.""S'^w^ 

institutions  and  individuals  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  place  a  sio.ooo  limitation  on   the  bmlih- 

The  Drlntine  cost  estimate    BuooUed  by  ^'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  soman's  expenditures  lor  tropical  biology,  it 

■^Public  Politer  is  Is  foUows'^'^  as  follows;  «•»=  ^°^  possible,  using  the  Reorganization 

-e  ruDuc  frinter.  is  as  louows.  .    o   u    o           explanation  Act  power,  to  remove  this  Inappropriate  por- 

Pnnting  cost  estimate  ,„„    „„,„           ,        ^.    ^  tlon    of    the    original     legislation.     Conse- 

To   print    as    a    document     (1,500  ^*  purpose  of  H,R.  7059  as  referred  is  to  ,ently.  at  the  request  of  the  Board  ot  Re- 

copl«  ..             ...        .     :       »10,443  ^r°"  «h  outmoded  810.000  limitation  on  ^^^^  |   5394  1,  p^posed  for  the  pui-pose  of 

i.MOaddltloiiT  copies,  aisarapw  '?*    annual    appropriations    authorized    for  Removing  this  limitation  and  making  clear 

thoiisknd                                      .            4,016  ^1    ^T'^,^""^    Biological    Area   at    Barro  that  the  appropriations  authority  for  Smlth- 

: Colorado  Island  on  Gatun  Lake  In  the  Canal  ^^nlan  actlMtles  associated  with  Barro  Colo- 
Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Con.  Ef'    ,    ,,,.      ..          .       .^           .   ,„  '^°  Island  Is  the  same  basic  authority  un- 
Res    53                              .           14  4S8  ^^®  facility  there,  for  the  post  19   years  deriving  aporoprlatlons  for  other  longstand- 

under  the  Smithsonian  auspices.  Is  the  only  ^g  'smlthsonlsn  research  programs   •    •    •. 

-^— ^^—  tropical  biological  research   area   under  the  ..^ij^  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 

aECTRIC         TYPEWRITERS        FOR  ^^-  "^^ '°  l^J,  ^^""..^'"t     ?S.5°.^";  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  present-itlon  of 

MEMBERS  OP  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-  u™sTf%hii/acmty  together  wtth  the  ort°^^  "^^  "f«"  ''""^  ''''  standpoint  of  the  ad- 

SENTATIVES  n™s,°atu?o'?/llStlon'"n"hTfundmf  .1  '"'.?i"'^::°l   f4%^t    No    280,    from  the 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  309)  to  vol v«l.  were  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  jj^'^2|  CoSSitt7e  on  MercLnt  Marine  and 

amend  the  joint  resolution  of  March  25,  In^tltiition  under  ReorganlzaUon  Plan  No.  3  pi^„ies  accompanying  HR    7059  contains 

1953.  to  Increase  the  number  of  electric  year.  ^^^  following   pertinent  statement  from   a 

typewriters  which  may  be  furnished  to  coMMrrrEE  amendments  departmental  report  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Members  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  was  While  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad-  (Jompany.  relating  to  HR   7059,  and  signed 

considered    ordered  to  a   third  reading  ministration  concur.'!  in  the  general  purpose  by  W,  M.  Whitman,  the  Company's  secretary, 

read  the  tiilrd  time  and  passed                 '  °'  ^^-  ''''^^'  *°  '''P*^'  the  obsolete  tlO.OOO  "The  act  of  July  2.  1940.  is  administered 

Mr    MAVttTniTT  1-1       -MV     DrociHonf     T  limitation  on  annual  appropriations  for  the  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  p'jrsuant  to 

ask  im  ^^                       Mr.    r-resiaent     1  canal  Zone  Biological  Area,  it  believes,  how-  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1946  and  neither 

wt  unammous  consent  to  have  printed  ^^^^    that  a  reasonable  flnancial  limitation  the  Panama  Canal  Company  nor  the  Canal 

•n  tne  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  should  be  placed  upon  this  activity.    Conse-  Zone  <3overnment  has  any  function  or  re- 

_«0,  768 1 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  qucntly.  the  committee  has   amended  RR.  sponslblUty  for  the  operation  of  Barro  Colo- 

"esolution.  7059  to  limit  the  authorization  for  the  pur-  rado  Island.     Neither  agency  of  the  canal 

ll 
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enterprise,  however,  h.is  any  objection  to 
the  en.ictment  of  H.R.  7059  which  relates 
solely  to  the  program  carried  on  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  oS 
this  report." 

THE    BRITISH    LEAP   FORWARD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
very  thoughtful  and  perceptive  editorial, 
wiitlen  by  W.ilter  Lippmann.  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washlncton  Post. 

In  the  editorial  Mr.  Lippmann  makes  a 
sober  appraisal  of  the  newly  Issued 
British  5-year  plan  and  the  problems  it 
attempts  to  deal  with  in  the  British 
economy. 

He  expresses  doubt  whether  any  Brit- 
l.sh  Government — whether  led  by  Labor 
or  the  Conservatives — could  make  this 
plan  workable.  He  makes  this  statement 
not  on  the  grounds  that  the  plan  is 
ineffective  or  too  ambitious  or  out  of 
tune  with  the  times  but  because  Britain's 
special  situation — its  global  military 
re.sponsibllities  and  the  International 
reserve  currency  role  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling— which  makes  its  domestic  economic 
problems  vastly  different  from  that  of 
otlicr  European  nations.  Because  of 
these  special  factors  and  the  simulta- 
neous need  to  modernize  the  British  econ- 
omy Britain  has  not  been  able  to  play 
an  effective  role  as  our  ally.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann takes  the  position  that  It  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  have  Britain  as  a  strong 
ally  and  that  for  this  reason  the  British 
situation  should  be  of  serious  concern  to 
the  United  States. 

I  share  Mr.  Lippmann's  concern  over 
Britain  and  on  August  12  I  addressed 
my.self  to  analyzing  Britain's  economic 
situation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
made  several  recommendations  how  the 
United  States  In  cooperation  with  con- 
tinental Europe  can  assist  Britain  to  help 
itself.  I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Lippmann 
sees  Britain's  shuatlon  very  much  the 
same  way  as  I  do  and  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  wlU  take  the  lead  In 
marshaling  economic  support  for  Brit- 
ain so  that  Britain  can  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  modernize  its  economy  and 
thereby  continue  to  play  Its  very  con- 
structive economic  and  mllitarj'  role  In 
the  world.  And  as  a  close  ally  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lippmann's  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iectlon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ToDAT   AND   Tomorrow:    The   British   Leap 

FORW.^RD 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
.^though  the  large  volume  published  In 
London  last  weelc  Is  called  "The  National 
Plan."  Americans  who  read  It  will  have  to 
bear  In  mind  that  It  Is  less  an  announcement 
of  government  policy  than  a  ."statement  of 
Intentions  and  hopes.  The  plan  Is  In  effect  a 
theoretical  consen-sus.  put  together  by  expert 
civil  servants  after  extensive  study  of  the 
economy  and  questioning  of  managers  and 
labor  leaders  The  plan  Is  a  national  esti- 
mate of  what  could  be  done  In  the  course  of 
the  next  10  years  to  modernize  the  British 
economy.    It  carries  with  It  the  commitment 


of  the  Government  to  tafce  such  measures 
as  will  help,  will  prod.  pull,  and  compel 
managers,  labor  leaders.  Investors,  bankers, 
and  public  servants  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

Compared  with  the  customary  behavior  of 
British  industry  since  World  War  n,  the  plan 
seems  very  ambitious.  For  example,  it  pro- 
poses a  25-percent  Increase  In  the  national 
output  before  1970.  This  means  that  the 
rate  of  output  of  each  worker  must  rise  by 
3.4  percent  per  year  Instead  of  by  3  percent 
SB  It  now  may  be  rising.  Though  the  differ- 
ence looks  small,  it  would  in  fact  require  a 
great  leap  forward  In  technology  and  habits 
of  work.  While  no  one  is  In  a  position  to  say 
that  the  leap  forward  cannot  be  made,  it  Is 
not  at  all  certain  that  Britain  has  in  the 
present  Labor  government,  or  could  have 
now  in  a  Conservative  government,  the  kind 
of  government  which  Is  strong  enough  to 
make  the  national  plan  workable.  • 

As  against  this,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
principles  of  the  plan  have  In  fact  been 
carried  out  successfully  in  France,  originally 
under  the  leadership  of  M.  Jean  Monnet.  and 
that  the  French  recovery  and  reconstruction 
which  begun  In  the  pre-GaullLst  years  has 
been  carried  on  under  General  de  Gaulle 
too.  In  fact,  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  this 
kind  of  planning  in  what  the  French  call 
the  "concerted  economy"  belongs  to  ad- 
vanced, highly  developed  economies  In  demo- 
cratic societies,  and  that  variants  of  It.  In 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  have  In  the  modern 
world  replaced  socialism  as  a  method  of  re- 
forming the  abuses  and  the  weaknesses  of 
latssez  faire  capitalism. 

The  plan  Is.  one  might,  say  In  tune  with  the 
times.  But.  applied  In  Britain,  there  are  cer- 
tain special  conditions  which  must  give  us 
pause.  BriiRln  has  difficulties  which  are  not 
shared  by  the  great  West  European  powers. 
Thus,  a*  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  West  Euro- 
pean countries,  except  Portugal,  have  liqui- 
dated their  prewar  empires;  none  has  the 
kind  of  global  responsibility  which  Britain 
still  bears  from  Aden  to  Singapore.  It  Is  a 
very  serious  question  whether  the  British 
Isles  can  provide  the  economic  basis  to  sup- 
port this  remnant  of  the  old  Imperial  system. 

Britain  differs  also  from  the  flourishing 
We.st  European  states  In  another  Important 
respect.  The  Europeans  do  not  have  the 
burden,  as  well  as  the  beneflu.  of  having  a 
currency  which  Is  an  International  reserve 
asset. 

To  carry  on  the  remainder  of  empire  In 
Asia  and  to  keep  the  pound  sterling  as  an 
International  reserve  currency  the  combi- 
nation of  these  two  enormous  commitments 
makes  the  reconstruction  and  recovery  of 
Britain  different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree 
from  that  of  Prance.  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  rest. 

Yet,  It  Is  this  very  combination  which 
concerns  us  In  America  very  deeply.  Britain 
today  Is  not  filling,  is  not  able  to  fill,  the 
role  of  a  flrst-class  power.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  felt  Itself  to  be  so  weak  at 
home  and  abroad  that  It  has  not  been  able 
to  play  the  part  of  a  true  ally.  A  true  ally 
has  to  be  an  independent  friend  and  sup- 
porter. The  problem  of  working  out  the 
relations  between  the  Western  World  and  the 
.'Vsian  Continent  cannot  be  done  by  American 
military  and  economic  power  alone.  For 
It  is  beyond  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
any  one  power  to  play  so  great  a  part.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  had  little  or  none  of  the 
kind  of  help  that  a  true  ally,  especially  an 
old  and  experienced  one  like  Britain,  can 
and  should  give  him. 

More  than  that.  Just  beyond  the  horizon 
lies  the  possibility  that  if  Britain  cannot  play 
her  role  In  the  East,  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  provide  the  replacement. 

Thus,  we  have  a  positive  Interest  In  British 
recovery  and  reconstruction,  and  we  must 
Insist  on  hoping  that  what  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  have  done,  the  British  people  will 
find  a  way  to  do  also. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS'  FINEST 
HOUR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sui. 
gest  that  the  United  Nations,  as  Ain- 
bassador  Goldberg  has  said,  saw  its 
finest  hour  when  it  arranged  the  cease- 
fire between  India  and  Pakistan  which 
went  into  effect  yesterday.  The  UnitM 
Nations  played  the  essential  role  1;. 
bringing  under  control  a  conflict  tha; 
could,  if  it  had  not  been  checked  through 
the  efforts  of  that  body,  been  a  disaster 
for  Asia  and  the  world.  The  United 
States  was  indeed  wise  to  puts  Its  lull 
weight  behind  the  U.N.  cease-fire  efforts 
The  U.N.  and  the  diplomats  who 
through  that  organization  brought  about 
the  cease-fire  have  done  a  ti-uly  spectacu- 
lar Job  for  which  the  world  has  cause 
to  be  very  grateful.  The  settlement  is 
proof  that  the  U.N.,  whose  vitality  had 
so  recently  been  called  into  doubt  in 
some  quarters,  is  still  vei-y  much  alite 
and  remains  an  essential  instruinem  of 
peace. 

Now  that  the  U.N.  has  surmounted 
this  test — which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  rigorous  it  has  ever  had  to  face- 
it  must  undertake  the  further  task  of 
settling  the  underlying  dispute  over 
Kashmir.  Let  no  one  be  blinded  by  the 
cease-fire  into  believing  that  the  troubi* 
is  over — the  resolution  of  the  Kashimr 
problem  confronts  the  U.N.  now  with  b: 
even  more  severe  test.  Our  full  energies 
must  be  devoted  to  assisting  the  U.N.  to 
meet  that  test  too,  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, so  that  the  two  great  nations  of  the 
subcontinent  may  not  feel  called  upon 
to  turn  to  armed  conflict  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  poin; 
in  the  Record  the  unedited  text  of  mj 
column.  "Main  Stream,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  September  9,  1965  edition 
of  the  New  York  Journal  American;  an 
editorial  from  yesterday's  Washington 
Evening  Star:  an  article  and  an  edi- 
torial from  today's  Washington  Post; 
and  an  editorial  from  today's  New  Yorl: 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column, 
articles,  and  editorials  were  ordered  tote 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
VrrAi.  Test  roa  ON.  in  Kashmir  Was 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrsl 

The  India-Pakistan  fighting  has  presectei 
the  United  Nations  with  a  severe  test  as  wt'i. 
as  an  opportunity  to  confirm  Its  usefulnesi 
as  a  peacekeeping  organization.  It  has  also 
underlined  the  necessity  of  the  United  S«- 
tlons  as  the  prime  International  agency  1« 
peacemaking. 

The  United  Nations  has  taken  a  leadls? 
role  m  the  attempt  to  stop  the  fighting  >t  i 
time  when  Its  viability  as  an  effective  inie- 
national  peacekeeper  Is  still  being  questlonec 
as  a  result  of  the  hassle  over  who  shou:i 
pay  for  past  peacekeeping  operations.  Ti< 
Irtternatlonal  body  Is  again  In  the  mliiil^' 
of  a  difficult  and  possibly  catastrophic  con- 
frontation which  the  weight  of  world  opin- 
ion wants  settled  Immediately.  It  has  In- 
come Involved — as  It  should — In  an  l»o< 
which  almost  every  power  In  the  world- 
except  the  leading  enemies  of  world  pes" 
the  Communist  Chinese — would  like  to  «< 
resolved  without  further  bloodshed  and  with- 
out further  escalation. 

The  question  Is:  Can  the  United  Natlou 
succeed  In  ending  the  fighting  and  tnen  a 
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(ashionlng  the  means  necessary  to  maintain 
peace  on  the  Asian  suljcontinent?  Can  the 
^ted  Nations,  so  recently  beleaguered, 
i!g"-in  prove  its  uscfulneSB  as  a  force  for 
ptace  In  the  world? 

The  questions  are  not  academic,  and  the 
aaswers  will  be  written  In  history  in  a  poin- 
lully  short  time.  For  India.  Pakistan  and 
tue  world,  the  stakes  are  Just  too  high  to  al- 
low a  continuation  or  escalation  of  the  fight- 
lEg  that  could  ultimately  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  one  or  both  of  the  adversaries 
and  virtually  Invite  Conamunlst  China  to 
interfere  In  a  major  way  In  the  affairs  of  the 
subcontinent. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Dn.on  have  chosen  to  work  through  the 
Onued  Nations  to  bring  this  confliat  under 
control,  without  taking  sides  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dispute.  'Hie  Security  Council 
has  twice  voted  unanimously  to  call  for  a 
cease-fire,  and  has  sent  Secretary-General 
cr  Thant  to  the  scene  In  an  attempt  to  ob- 
tain it.  The  very  lact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  intimately  Involved  Itself  In  ef- 
forts to  end  this  fighting  Is  a  sign  that  It 
Is  very  much  alive.  The  Interests  of  the 
Dnited  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  coincide  In 
mis  case,  creating  unanimity  in  the  Security 
Council  and  giving  the  United  Notions  an 
opportunity  to  move  strongly,  if  need  be,  to 
restore  peace.  The  individual  and  collec- 
tive efforts  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  of  SEATO  and  CEN- 
TO— m  fact,  every  available  resource — must 
be  brought  to  bear  to  effect  a  cease-fire. 
But  the  main  responsibility  properly  belongs 
la  the  tirst  Instance  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  main  lesson  of  this  conflict  so  far  Is 
tliat  the  United  Nations,  to  be  effective,  must 
not  only  be  able  to  put  out  fires  after  they 
jtiri,  but  must  also  have  the  ability  to  pre- 
vent them.  Kashmir  has  been  a  point  of 
contention  between  India  and  Pakistan  since 
the  partition  of  the  subcontinent  18  years 
ago.  Attempts  to  bring  about  a  final  settle- 
ment have  been  fruitless,  even  though  it 
was  obvious  that  grievances— whether  real 
or  illusory — were  not  disappearing  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  showed  no  inclination  to 
disappear  in  the  future. 

Yet  the  United  Nations  and  the  world 
seemed  unable  to  do  anything  but  watch  and 
wait  until  the  explosion  came  and  tanks  and 
planes  crossed  national  frontiers. 

Now  the  United  Nations  must  not  only  be 
able  to  halt  the  fighting,  but  muat  evolve 
5ome  mechanism  to  prevent  explosive  pres- 
sure from  building  again  along  the  Indian- 
Pakistan  border.  This  will  mean  Increased 
emphasis  on  methods  of  adjusting  disputes 
before  they  erupt  Into  violence.  That  Is 
what  the  United  Nations  was  designed  to  do, 
and  It  is  significant  that  Great  Britain  has 
recently  proposed  a  broad  study  of  the  meth- 
ods and  machinery  which  might  be  used  by 
the  United  Nations  In  achieving  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  before  the  parties  try 
to  solve  them  by  force. 

The  next  few  weeks  will  be  dlfflctilt  ones 
tor  the  United  Nations.  It  desenes  and 
needs  full  backing  from  the  United  States 
and  every  other  peacekeeping  nation.  But 
a  decisive  Umted  Nations  victory  In  this  crit- 
ical confrontation  would  give  new  hope  to 
the  millions  who  like  us  feel  that  the  United 
Nations  is  still  the  best  hope  for  peace  In  em 
imperfect  world. 


IProm  the  Evening  Star.  Sept,  22,  1985] 
The  Cease-fire 

The  cease-fire  In  the  Indian-Pakistan  con- 
flict, scheduled  to  begin  at  6  o'clock  this  eve- 
alng,  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  dramatic 
MQmple  to  date  of  the  United  Nations'  abil- 
ity to  stabilize  a  spreading  crisis.  Coming 
a«  it  does  during  the  U.N.'s  20th  annlver- 
«ry — when  so  many  Internal  problems  be- 
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devil  the  world  organization — fee  truce  la  a 
good  omen. 

The  acceptance  of  a  cease-fire  by  the 
warring  parties  came  In  part  because  of 
economic  and  political  pressures  brought  to 
bear  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  It  is  obvious  that  both  New  Delhi 
and  Rawalpindi  were  forced  to  a  belated 
realization  of  the  enormous  dangers  Inherent 
m  a  drawn-out  war  over  a  disputed  territory. 

These  dangers  were  compounded  by  Red 
China's  threatened  intrusion  Into  the  con- 
flict— a  threat  which  also  Is  now  eased  by  a 
Chinese  assertion  that  India  has  dismantled 
military  Installations  It  supposedly  was 
maintaining  on  the  Tibet  side  of  the  Slkklm 
border. 

The  truce  itself  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  breather.  But  It  does  indicate  that  neither 
India  nor  Pakistan  can  envision,  at  this 
point,  a  victory  sufficient  to  overshadow  the 
mounting  war  losses  and  the  combined  pres- 
sures of  those  powers  anxioiis  to  end  the 
crisis. 

Now  begins  the  more  difficult  task  of  find- 
ing an  equitable  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Kasiunir.  In  his  acceptance  of  the  cease- 
fire order.  Pakistan's  Ayub  Khan  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations  alto- 
gether unless  the  U.N.  can  come  up  with  a 
"fair  and  honorable  settlement"  of  the  Kash- 
mir question.  But  the  mere  fact  that  Paki- 
stan— and.  Inferentlally.  India — has  decided 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  such  a  solution 
to  the  U.N.  Itself  is  some  cause  lor  optimism. 

US,  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  said  this 
morning  that  "the  Security  Council  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  perhaps  the  gravest  problem 
in  UN.  history."  And  It  addressed  Itself 
with  authority  and  dispatch.  The  basic 
limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  U  N.  Is  that 
it  must  find  a  consensus  among  the  major 
powers  on  any  specific  peace-keeping  mission. 
But  when  It  has  such  a  consensus,  it  can 
function.  Hopefully,  Its  demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  function  in  this  difficult  case  will 
build  new  confidence  In  the  future  of  the 
world  organization. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept,  23.  19651 
Vlt.  Makes  Peace  in  Its  Finest  Hooh 
(By   Louis    B.   Fleming) 

Unitkd  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  22. — 
There  was  a  glow  of  satisfaction  and  the 
return  of  a  long-lost  sense  of  confidence  at 
the  United  Nations  today  following  the 
early  morning  agreement  on  a  cease-fire  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan. 

The  United  Nations  had  made  peace.  And 
so  had  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  Corridors  buzzed 
about  both. 

Only  a  handful  of  hearty  diplomats  had 
been  on  hand  In  the  Council  chamber  at 
3  a.m.  to  hear  Pakistan  Foreign  Minister 
Zulfikar  All  Bhutto  read  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. 

Only  eight  reporters  had  stood  In  the  cor- 
ridors an  hour  later  to  hear  U.S.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  say:  "This  is  a  great  moment  In 
the  history  of  the  United  Nations." 

CLOSE  SHAVE  FOB  PEACE 

And  only  a  few  persons  knew  how  close 
to  disaster  the  path  to  peace  had  come  In 
the  tense  hours  between  1:45  a.m.  Monday, 
when  the  Council  demanded  a  cease-fire,  and 
3  a.m.  Wednesday,  when  Bhutto  agreed. 

There  wa.":  almost  universal  agreement 
among  diplomats  that  this  was  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  finest  hour.  The  threat  of 
this  war.  with  the  backstage  role  of  Com- 
munist China,  had  an  Importance  that  most 
thought  greater  than  earlier  council  peace 
actions. 

Most  of  the  delegates  agreed  that  much 
of  the  credit  belonged  to  Goldberg,  even 
though  he  hod  risked  a  mutiny  by  some  of 
the   members,    and    even    though   the   final 


agreement  was  threatened  by  a  walkout  of 
some  of  the  same  angry  members  early 
today. 

Goldberg  himself  was  convinced  that  the 
agreement  early  Monday  morning  was  the 
fruit  of  continuous  negotiations  he  hod 
demanded  as  Council  president. 

SIX    THBEATENED   TO    QUIT 

At  the  crucial  moment  In  these  negotia- 
tions Monday,  the  six  nonpermanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  handed  Goldberg  a  letter 
threatening  to  walk  out  and  challenging 
his  extended  talks  alone  with  France,  the 
8o\'let  Union  and  Britain  while  they  cooled 
their  heels  outside.  Fortunately,  he  had 
Just  won  agreement  from  the  Big  Four  on  a 
resolution  almost  Identical  to  one  he  had 
negotiated  earlier  In  the  day  with  the  six. 

Their  mutiny  was  abandoned  and  the 
Council  adopted  the  resolution. 

Cotmcll  members  themselves  were  kept  in 
a  slate  of  sui.pense  by  Pak^tan  until  Bhutto 
read  the  agreement  of  his  government  at  the 
exact  hour  set  for  the  cease-fire  in  the  Coun- 
cil's Monday  resolution. 

At  2:36  ajn.  Goldberg  invited  Bhutto  to 
address  the  Council.  At  this  point,  no  one 
on  the  Council  yet  knew  what  the  Pakistani 
would  do. 

BITTEH    CHAHOES 

For  20  minutes,  the  Foreign  Minister  gave 
a  traditional  Kashmir  dispute  speech,  ring- 
ing oratory,  bitter  charges  against  India, 
protests  of  absolute  Innocence  on  the  part 
of  Pakistan,  a  threat  to  fight  for  ]  ,000  years 
11  necessary  to  defend  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  Kashmir. 

But  he  kept  looking  at  the  clock.  Just  at 
3  am.,  the  hour  of  the  cease-fire  deadline,  he 
halted  his  speech,  pulled  out  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  carefully  read  the  following  message 
from  Pakistani  President  Ayub  Khan:  "Paki- 
stan considers  Security  Cotmcll  resolution 
211  of  September  20  as  unsatisfactory.  How- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  international  peace 
and  In  order  to  enable  the  Security  Council 
to  evolve  a  self-executing  procedure  which 
will  lead  to  an  honorable  settlement  of  the 
root  cause  of  the  present  conflict,  namely 
the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  dispute.  I  have 
Issued  the  following  order  to  the  Pakistan 
armed  forces  •  •  •" 

Pakistan  would  stop  shooting  in  5  minutes, 
he  Informed  the  Council. 

Council  members  recessed  to  draft  their 
acceptance.  The  final  cease-fire  deadline  was 
postponed  for  15  hours  to  give  both  armies 
time  for  implementation. 

Elation  over  the  peace  agreement  was  tem- 
pered with  a  realization  that,  as  Goldberg 
said,  the  cease-fire  was  Just  the  beginning. 
Pakistan  obviously  was  dead  serious  when 
It  said  It  would  quit  the  United  Nations  If 
the  Council  allows  the  question  of  Kashmir 
to  drift  as  it  has  for  16  years. 

But  It  was  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
achievement  In  terms  of  revived  prestige  for 
the  organization.  It  was  a  credit  to  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant,  whose  9-day  peace 
mission  to  India  and  Pakistan  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

And  for  the  Council.  It  was  a  moment 
particularly  significant  for  the  unity  of  the 
big  four  that  succeeded  In  Isolating  the  con- 
flict from  the  opportunism  of  Pelplng. 

I  The  UN.  General  Assembly's  steering 
committee  recommended — without  taking  a 
formal  vote — that  the  Assembly  again  take 
up  the  Issue  of  a  seat  for  Red  China  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  US,  Ambjssador 
Charles  Y,  Tost  said  the  United  States  had 
no  objection  to  full-scale  Assembly  debate, 
but  added  that  in  the  light  of  recent  evenu 
he  believed  the  debate  "would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose,"  The  steering  committee  also 
overrode  Communist  objections  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Assembly  again  take  up  the 
Tibet  issue,] 
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I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  23.  19651 

TiCE  PnAcn.E   CEASE-PmE 

Peice  prospects  ha^e  taken  a  dramatic  up- 
ward turn  with  Indian  and  Pakistani  agree- 
ment to  a  ce.ise-flre  and  the  easing  of 
Chinese  pressure  on  New  Dehll.  For  the 
halt  to  the  aghtlng  great  credit  Is  due  tiie 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  Secre- 
tary General  XJ  Thant  personally.  Here  Is  an 
encouraging  demonstration  that  the  Inter- 
Dattonal  maci»lnery  can  work  when  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  cooper- 
ate to  keep  the  matter  out  or  the  cold  war. 
That  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  on 
this  point  Is  evident  from  what  happened. 
even  though  for  Ideciloglcal  reasons  Moscow 
cannot  publicly  proclaim  a  common  Inter- 
est with  the  United  suites.  Both  countries 
were  careful  to  work  through  the  UN.  and 
not  to  impede  Its  efforts.  Soviet  Premier 
Kosvgln  refrained  from  taking  sides  over 
Kashmir  but  made  clear  his  country's  con- 
cern with  halUug  the  fighting.  President 
Johnson  Is  known  to  have  exchanged  per- 
eonal  letters  with  both  Indian  Premier 
Shnstrl  and  Pakistani  President  Ayub  while 
focusing  on  the  U.N. 

No  doubt  all  of  this  had  Its  Influence  In 
Pelplng.  where  the  signiaoance  of  the  un- 
written Soviet -American  cooperation  to  fore- 
stall Chinese  Intervention  must  have  been 
fully  understood  If  China  now  wants  to 
proclaim  that  India  backed  down  on  the 
border  dispute  about  which  the  Pelplng 
0>>vernment  had  been  so  blustery,  this  sort 
of  facesavlng  Is  Inexpensive. 

Indeed,  the  Indian  Government  appears  to 
have  played  its  cards  skillfully.  It  appears 
to  have  yielded  no  point  of  much  substance 
respecting  the  border  But  In  view  of  Its 
conciliatory  attitude,  the  Chinese  would  have 
looked  both  sinister  and  ridiculous  If  they 
had  pressed  a  military  action  for  the  return 
of  59  yaks  Of  course  the  Chinese  aim  of  de- 
grading India  and  encouraging  political 
Iractionallzatlon  remains,  but  this  time  the 
Indians  are  In  B  much  stronger  position  than 
during  the  humiliation  of  1962. 

This  relative  success  of  India  tends  to  make 
the  outlook  for  Pakistan  more  troubled.  The 
Pakistani  guerrilla  activity  and  the  later  mili- 
tary thrusts  plainly  failed  to  achieve  theh- 
objective  of  forcing  a  Kashmir  settlement. 
To  whatever  extent  Pakistan  relied  on  a 
diversion  by  China  it  had  no  very  great  suc- 
cess either,  although  the  Chinese  threat  may 
have  made  a  cease-flre  seem  more  urgent  to 
New  Delhi  For  PakL-ftan.  with  its  goal  un- 
filed, the  acceptance  of  a  cease-flre  unques- 
tionably was  difficult  even  If  necossarv.  All 
the  same.  Pakistani  Foreign  Minister  Bhutto 
Was  foolish  to  threaten  withdrawal  from  the 
UN.  If  no  Kashmir  solution  is  found  Inci- 
dentally, some  diplomats  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Ayub  may  have  sent  his  firebrand 
foreign  minister  to  New  York  In  order  to  get 
him  out  of  Rawalpindi  while  important  de- 
cisions were  being  made 

Irrespective  of  any  nationalist  considera- 
tions. It  ought  now  to  be  apparent  In  l)ot.h 
countries  that  the  bloodshed  will  have  been 
In  vain  unless  there  Is  a  harmonization — 
which  means  some  sort  of  Kashmir  accom- 
modation. The  Security  Council  forui'ila  for 
further  talks  Is  very  vague.  Much  will  now 
depend  upon  the  reasonableness  of  both 
parties,  especially  India.  There  can  be  no 
patience  with  any  all-or-nothing  formula  on 
either  side. 

For  India  to  concede  anything  about  Kash- 
mir, m  view  of  the  fear  of  communal  dis- 
orders and  the  state  of  feeling  against  Paki- 
stan, would  take  a  large  measure  of  states- 
manship- But  India  can  either  face  a  con- 
tinually frustrated  neighbor  or  help  build 
stability  in  Pakistan  by  acknowledging  the 
merit  of  at  least  some  of  the  Pakistani  cose 
m  Kashmir.  Much  again  will  depend  upon 
bow  well  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  each  with  an  eye  on  China,  can  con- 
tinue working  together  privately  and  through 


the  United  Nations  to  emphasize  that  this 
time  a  Kashmir  solution  is  Imperative. 

IProm  the  New  York  Post.  Sept.  23,  1965) 
Reprieve  in  Asia 
Mankind  has  won  another  reprieve. 
Thanks  to  the  VJH.  and  skillful  great-power 
diplomacy  In  support  of  its  effort,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  great  Asian  conflagration  has  been 
at  least  temporarily  averted. 

But  the  silencing  of  the  guns  brings  no 
automatic  guarantee  that  the  voice  of  reason 
wfU  begin  to  be  heard  on  the  subcontinent. 
The  postwar  diplomatic  agenda  is  littered 
with  cease-lires  that  have  not  been  converted 
Into  permanent  settlements.  The  Kashmir 
time  bomb  h.is  been  licking  away  since  1947. 
v/hen  the  UN.  arranged  Its  first  cease-flre. 
The  full  explosion  did  not  come  this  time, 
but  the  fuse  Is  still  lit. 

The  cease-flre  command  of  the  Security 
Council  to  which  India  and  Pakistan  de- 
ferred recognizes  the  peril  of  allowing  the 
Kashmir  question  to  revert  to  the  agenda 
status  of  an  old  chestnut.  Paragraphs  4  and 
5  of  the  resolution  envisage  a  truce  as  the 
ilrst  step  toward  the  settlement  of  the  politi- 
cal problem  underlying  the  present  conflict. 
U  Thant  15  requested  to  exert  every  possible 
effort  to  give  effect  to  the  whole  resolution. 
President  Johnson's  expression  of  pleasure 
over  the  cease-flre  noted  the  precarlousness 
of  the  truce. 

"The  Job  of  the  U.N.  has  Just  begun."  he 
said,  adding  that  the  United  States  would 
"fully  support  it  every  step  of  the  way  by 
our  actions  and  our  words." 

E*resident  Johnson  rightly  paid  tribute  to 
U  Thani's  faimeBS  and  firmness  In  the  serv- 
ice of  peace,  as  well  as  to  the  role  of  Amer- 
icas UN.  team,  headed  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg. 

The  tributes  were  merited,  but  It  must 
also  be  underscored  that  the  UJJ.  was  eflec- 
tlve  In  this  crisis,  because  member  states, 
and  especially  the  great  powers,  resolutely 
backed  up  its  commands. 

The  U.N.  never  showed  itself  more  Indis- 
pensable than  at  this  moment  when  voices 
In  many  capitals  were  writing  it  off  as  a  fail- 
tire.  India  and  Pakistan,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, were  able  to  yield  to  a  cease-flre  order 
from  the  U.N.,  which  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  accept  from  any  s'nsle  nation  or 
group  of  nations. 

The  great  powers,  especially  the  Unlt«l 
States,  Rtissla.  and  Britain,  were  able  to 
unite  their  cease-flre  efforts  through  the 
UN.  In  a  fashion  that  might  have  been 
Impossible. 

If  this  cooperation  continues.  If  the 
United  States,  the  U  S.S-R..  and  Britain  now 
support  U  Thant's  conciliation  moves  with 
the  same  vigor  they  manifested  In  bolstering 
his  cease-fire  efforts,  there  may  be  some 
hope  of  a  permanent  settlement. 


were  In  just  recognition  of  his  talent, 
abUlty.  and  dedication. 

I  have  come  to  know  Mr.  Zucken  well 
during  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  We  have  worked  together  on 
many  important  defense  matters  Involv- 
ing the  security  of  this  country  and, 
while  we  have  not  always  agreed  upon 
the  means,  we  have  always  shared  the 
mutual  goal  of  enhancing  the  national 
defense  posture  of  this  country.  I  have 
nothing  but  respect  for  his  achievements, 
his  ability,  his  zeal,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  public  welfare.  It  was  under  his 
guidance  that  the  Air  Force  missile  pro- 
gram came  from  almost  nothing  to  its 
present  overwhelming  might  and  power. 

I  am  deUghted  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  President,  to  commend  Mr.  Zuckert 
for  his  outstanding  service  and  to  wish 
him  well  in  all  of  his  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  EUGENE  M. 
ZUCKER.T 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  September  30  the 
Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  will  retire 
as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  return 
to  private  life.  He  then  will  have  served 
continuously  as  Secretary  for  more  than 
4'2  years,  longer  than  any  man  in  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Zuckert,  at  the  age  of  54.  has  al- 
ready had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career,  most  of  it  devoted  to  public  serv- 
ice. He  has  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  under  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Svmincton],  as  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  in  various  other  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  The  honors  and 
assignments  which  have  come  his  way 
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A   SOLDIER'S   VIE'W:    JUSTICE  IS  A 
NE'W  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  conclusion  of  open  hearings  on 
cold  war  GI  bill  proposals  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  the  House 
could  act  upon  this  worthy  legislation 
this  year.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in  this 
matter,  for  there  are  at  present  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  emerging  from  2  to  4  or  more 
years  of  military  service  who  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  educational  readjustment 
assistance,  as  pointed  out  in  Lieutenant 
Ford's  letter;  privates  in  the  Army  get 
less  pay  than  a  Job  Corps  trainee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Lt.  William  T. 
Ford,  of  LeesviUe,  La.,  dated  September 
13,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Recorii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii. 
as  follows; 

Leesville.  La. 
Hon  Ralph  W.  Yahbohodoh. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Youu  Honor:  This  letter  is  written  from 
deep  In  the  boondocks  and  bayous  ol  Fort 
Polk.  La.,  and  It  Is  rather  dusty  and  hot. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  Indicate  my 
approval  of  the  GI  cold  war  bill 

As  one  who  is  a  soldier  at  the  present  time. 
I  would  like  to  offer  you  a  soldier's  view  c* 
this  bill. 

We  In  the  service  are  rapidly  falling  behlnil 
our  civilian  counterparts  In  both  education 
and  longevity  In  our  careers.  Many  of  the 
men  with  whom  I  graduated  In  college  srt 
now  graduating  with  a  master's  degree  For 
one  who  plans  a  career  of  teaching.  It  mf-ar.6 
that  I  am  already  a  year  behind  my  col- 
leagues in  my  graduate  studies  and  I  still 
have  a  year  of  service  left. 

What  abotit  the  privates  of  this  Army' 
M.iny  of  these  young  kids — and  they  are  kidj 
of  17  and  IS— are  making  less  than  theT 
would  in  the  Job  Corps.  This  hardly  seeuit 
Uke  Justice. 

Pew  of  us  here  like  the  Army  but  we  i" 
feel  a  sense  of  duty  to  our  country.  I' 
would  seem  that  the  country  could  afford  to 
give  us  a  little  help  to  catch  up  with  our 
peers   when    w-e  terminate  our  enlistment* 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  tber» 
are  a  lot  of  future  college  students,  grad'Jate 
and  undergraduate,  out  here  with  our  flngei* 
crossed  that  the  bill  will  pass  and  Senator, 
there  are  also  a  lot  of  soldiers  in  Vletnai" 
hoping  that  it  will  pass. 
Respectfully  yours. 

William  T.  Ford, 
Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry 


THE  BOBBY  BAKER  CASE 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
'orinted  in  the  body  of  the  Record  an 
Editorial  entitled  "The  Baker  Coverup 
Continues."  published  in  todays  issue  of 
the  Chicaso  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
(ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
iS  follows; 

The  Bakee  Coverup  Co.vtinces 
Tbe  Johnson  administration  has  com- 
■Eltted  two  wrongs  In  order  to  m?.ke  what  It 
considers  one  right:  namely,  the  prevention 
ol  any  further  embarrassing  disclosures  In 
•nf  Bobby  Baker  case. 

The  first  WTong  was  the  appointment  of 
DMid  Breas.  a  former  lawyer  for  Bakers 
-f-^'-U  Corp.,  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dls- 
J-ict  of  Columbia.  This  is  the  office  which 
iould  normally  handle  the  prosecution  of 
Biter,  If  he  is  Indicted  In  connection  with 
iis  various  Influence-peddling  schemes. 
The  proceedings  would  be  public,  and  a  good 
i,6oy  influential  brows  might  perspire. 

Ser.atcrB  Wcliams  of  Delaware  and  Milloi 
"flowa.  both  Republicans,  objected  to  the 
ctimlnation  of  Bress.  polutlug  out  that  as 
in  erstwhile  lawyer  for  Baker  It  would  be 
•aethlcal  for  him  to  make  available  all  of  his 
Bowledge  of  Baker's  affairs  and  that  this 
tould  prevent  him  from  properly  carrying 
out  his  duties. 

Instead  of  withdrawing  the  nomination, 
.attorney  General  Katzenbach  came  up  with 
i  neat  "alternative— one  which  looks  suspl- 
riously  like  what  the  White  House  Intended 
•a  do  ail  along.  Mr.  Katzenbach  told  the 
Senate  committee  considering  the  appoint- 
ment that  there  was  no  need  to  worry:  Bress 
muldnt  have  to  handle  the  Baker  case.  The 
Justice  Department  would  bypass  him  and 
handle  the  case  In  Its  own  criminal  division. 
Here,  needless  to  say.  It  would  be  directly 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  admlnistra- 
'lon.  The  lid  could  be  clamped  down  quickly 
ihenever  any  unpleasant  Information 
threatened  to  arise  linking  the  Johnson 
nique  with  Baker's  affairs. 

We  have  to  admire  the  Ingenuity  of  the 
sdminlstratton  troubleshooters  In  devising 
means  of  keeping  the  Baker  case  out  of  pub- 
'Jc  sight,  but  It's  getting  a  little  tedious. 
We  shudder  to  think  how  bad  the  truth  must 
»•  to  wurrant  all  this  hocus-pocus.  Senator 
Wn.LiA»is  has  all  the  more  reason  to  keep 
jp  his  Investigations. 


THE  -VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
AND  FREE  MAILING  PRIVILEGES 
TO  U.S.  SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senate  is.  I  am  confident,  well  aware  of 
the  continuing  and  beneficial  influence 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  our  national  security. 
The  contributions  of  the  VTVf  toward 
the  strengthening  of  our  Nation  have 
been  frequent  and  Important. 

The  VPW,  consisting  of  1.300,000  over- 
sea combat  veterans  has  taken  In  recent 
years  an  increasingly  active  interest  In 
matters  pertaining  to  the  man  in  our 
armed  services.  Tlic  result  has  been 
that  the  VFW  Is  widely  recognized  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  man  in  uniform.  It 
IS  good  for  the  men  In  uniform  and  it  Is 
good  for  our  countri'  that  the  VFW  per- 
lonns  this  extremely  importsuit  role,  be- 
cause as  all  who  have  served  in  the  mili- 
tary well  know,  the  man  on  active  duty 
IS,  by  the  very  nature  of  military  service, 
unable  to  effectively  speak  up  for  his 
own  Interest. 


This  the  VFW  is  doing  most  effectively 
for  our  fighting  men. 

One  of  the  latest  examples  of  how  the 
VFW  helps  look  after  our  men  in  uni- 
form and.  thus,  strengthens  our  coun- 
try in  the  process,  is  the  matter  of  free 
mailing  privileges  for  our  servicemen  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  There  had  been  con- 
siderable talk,  but  not  much  in  the  way 
of  results  as  to  free  mailing  until  last 
May.  At  that  time  the  then  commander 
In  chief.  Mr.  John  A,  Jenkins,  of  the  Vet- 
ei-ans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
James  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  re- 
tired, the  VPW  director  of  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  affairs,  made  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
Buck  Jenkins  and  General  Hittle  got  out 
Into  combat  areas  far  distant  from  Sai- 
gon. They  \isited  our  troops  in  the  for- 
ested mountain  coimtry  along  the  Cam- 
bodian border  and  they  were  one  of  the 
first  to  visit  the  then  newly  seized  marine 
beachhead  at  Chu  Lai.  They  quickly 
saw  the  neccssit>'  of  free  mailing  privi- 
leges for  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam, 
and  what  is  more  they  did  something 
about  it. 

Immediately  upon  their  return  to  the 
United  States,  then  Commander  Jenkins 
wrote  the  President  of  the  United  States 
urging  free  mailing  for  our  troops  in 
Vietnam,  At  the  same  time,  as  Members 
of  this  Senate  are  aware.  General  Hittle. 
the  VFW  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs  director,  met  with  Members  of 
this  Senate,  as  well  as  Members  in  the 
House,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  free  mail- 
ing privileges. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. Subsequently,  in  order  to  expedite 
matters.  I  offered  the  same  measure  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary pav  bill  which  was  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate.  That  amendment 
was  adopted  unanimously,  and  when  the 
President  signed  the  military  pay  bill  into 
law.  free  mailing  privileges  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel  .In  Vietnam  became  a 
reality.  ' 

The  alert  and  skillful  efforts  of  the 
VFW  in  support  of  this  worthy  cause  de- 
serve full  recognition.  It  is  one  more 
example  of  the  effective  work  performed 
by  our  great  veterans  organizations  in 
support  of  our  armed  services.  Recently, 
a  storj'  of  what  the  VFW  did  in  obtain- 
ing free  mailing  privileges  was  the  sub- 
.iect  of  a  nationally  syndicated  column 
bv  the  distinguished  writer  for  the  Hearst 
Headline  Service.  Mr.  Bob  Considine. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
include  Bob  Considine's  column  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can and  many  other  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Also,  because  of  its  importance.  I  In- 
clude the  text  of  the  letter  by  then  VFW 
Commander  Jenkins  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  reference  to  free 
mailing  for  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Jews  17.  1965. 

TKE  PRESIntKT. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC: 

During  my  recent  trip  to  South  Vietnam. 
I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  visit  our  fight- 


ing men  In  various  parts  of  that  embattled 
country.    I  can  report  to  you.  Mr,  President, 
that  our  fighting  men  are  performing  their 
duty  with  a  dedication,  loyalty,  and  degree 
of  efficiency  that  has  historically  been  the 
hallmark  of  those  in  our  Armed  Forces.    As 
a  result  of  my  visits  to  fighting  fronts  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
resijecttully    recommend    that    Iree    mailing 
privileges  be  authorized  to  all  those  In  our 
Armed  Forces  in  South   Vietnam.     On   the 
basis  of  my  personal  observations.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  Is  an  unnecessary  burden  for 
men  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  conflict  to 
have  to  travel  to  a  postal  branch,  line  up 
for  stamps,  and  then  go  back  to  their  com- 
bat assignments.     It  Is  impossible  ;or   o'or 
troops  living,  for  InsUnce,  In  primitive  con- 
ditions  of    the    mountainous    frontier,    and 
in  the  deep  and  drifting  sands  of  the  Chu 
Lai  beachhead  to  keep  their  p-astage  stamps 
in  a  usable  condition  until  they  have  time 
to  write  to  their  loved  ones  at  home.     It  is 
.-Uso  respectfully   submitted.   Mr.   President, 
that  In  the  long  run,  the  granting  of  free 
mailing   privileges   to   our   forces    in   South 
Vietnam  would  prove  to  be  an  economical 
step.      The    merchandising    of    stamps    and 
maintenance    of    even    rudimentary    postal 
facilities  seem  to  be  an  tinnecessary  expend- 
iture    under     the     existing     circumstances. 
Hoping    that    this    recommendation    merits 
your  favorable  consideration,  I  am 
Respectfully, 

John  A.  Jenkijis, 
Commonder  in  Chiet.  VFW. 


I  From  the  New  York  (N.T.I  Joumal-Amerl- 

csn.  Sept,  15,  1B65| 

People — Places — Postaci 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

Washington   dragged    Its   feet,   and   other 

portions  of  Its  anatomy,  on  the  question  of 

providing  free  mailing  privileges  to  U.S.  mll- 

Itarv  In  the  hellhole  of  Vietnam,  until  the 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  went  to  work. 

Last  Mav  the  then  national  commander 
In  chief  of  the  VFW,  Buck  Jenkins,  of  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  and  Brig.  Gen.  James  Hittle, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired,  visited  combat 
troops  at  Ban  Me  Thuot  in  the  Montagnard 
tribal  country  along  the  mountainous  Cam- 
bodian frontier. 

"While  there  we  saw  .Army  special  forces 
men.  directly  In  from  the  bush,  go  up  to  the 
improvised  mail  orderly  window  for  stamps, 
put  them  In  the  pockets  of  their  combat  uni- 
forms, and  head  back  to  the  bush  again.  It 
was  obvious  they  would  have  a  ball  of  glue 
and  paper  after  the  next  rain  shower." 

The  VFW  men  saw  several  other  similar 
mailing  impositions  placed  on  men  under 
constant  combat  conditions.  They  came 
back  to  Washington  fighting  mad.  The  first 
Congressman  to  pick  up  their  cause  was  Bos 
Wilson,  of  California,  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator  Norkis 
CorroN,  of  New  Hampshire,  swung  quickly 
in  line,  proposed  the  amendment  to  grant 
free  mailing  to  the  troops  In  Vietnam  on 
the  shlrtuil  of  the  military  pay  blU. 

And  that's  why  you'll  be  hearing  more 
often  from  men  engaged  In  the  dirtiest  war 
Into  which  the  flag  has  ever  been  carried. 


BIG  BROTHER:  PUBLIC  AWARENESS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  13.  1965.  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America  passed  a  resolution  on 
containing  "Big  Brother."  This  action 
by  one  of  our  large.^t  and  finest  unions  is 
a  great  help  to  those  of  us  who  want  to 
preserve  the  citizens'  right  to  privacy.  I 
commend  the  CWA  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
FlECOHD,  as  follows: 

Invasions  of   Privacy 

Invasions  of  privacy  by  business,  govern- 
ment, and  oth?r  Interests  by  means  of  hid- 
den mlcropbont'a,  cameras,  one-way  mirrors, 
wlrcCHps.  psychological  testing,  mill  surveil- 
lance, questionnaires  and  computers  are  now 
EO  common  thit  they  have  entered  Into  the 
folhloro  of  contemporary  life. 

The  general  public  seems  IndWerent  to 
wtiat  Is  happening,  and  totally  unaware  of  ItJi 
consequences.  ThU  is  tragic.  In  the  hl.'^torl- 
cal  sense,  because  of  the  stakes  Involved: 
nothing  le.5S  than  the  .'oundntlon  of  our 
Western  civilization.  Americans  must  be 
aroused  to  the  total  threat  to  privacy  that 
now  exists  In  our  everyday  lives — not  just  the 
snoopuig,  the  spying  and  the  eave.sdropplng. 
but  the  collection  of  secret  Information  by  all 
sorts  of  organizations.  These  Include  credit 
bureaus,  market  researchers,  fundraisers. 
Insurance  companies — even  our  schools. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  when  privacy  Is  InfiltrRted.  Individual 
liberty  is  threatened;  and  when  Individual 
liberty  goes,  so  goes  democracy  Itself. 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
as  an  Integral  part  of  our  modern  world, 
recognizes  that  some  practices  which  fall 
Into  the  category  above  are  considered  nec- 
essary evils  by  responsible  and  fully  aware 
persons.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  cannot  go 
back  to  an  economy  without  credit,  without 
insurance,  without  equality.  But  guide- 
lines— perhaps  even  new  laws — are  necessary. 

One  encouraging  sign  that  this  serious 
problem  is  receiving  serious  attention  has 
been  the  Investigation  conducted  In  1963  by 
Senator  Edwabd  V.  Long,  chairman  of  the 
subc.ommlttce  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
looking  Into  administrative  practices.  Sen- 
ator Long  has  made  an  Immense  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem  through 
his  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation.  Al- 
though some  testimony  delivered  before 
hearings  conducted  by  Senator  Long  made 
the  headlines,  there  was  no  public  outcry 
against  practices  of  corporations  and  gov- 
ernments revealed  thereby,  and  for  a  while 
it  appeared  that  the  Senator's  crusade  was 
a  lonely  one. 

However.  Just  last  week.  President  Johnson 
himself  moved  Into  the  picture.  He  instruct- 
ed the  Justice  Department  to  survey  wiretap- 
ping practices  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  set  up  guidelines. 

We  commend  this  action  of  the  President 
and  eiu-nestly  hope  that  the  survey  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Justice  Department  may 
t>e  extended  to  eavesdropping  as  well  as 
wiretapping  and  from  there  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  aroused  American  public. 

Only  In  this  way  can  we  stop  the  motint- 
ing  attack  on  privacy  and  Individual  liberty. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SCORE— SEPATCE 
CORPS  OF  RETIRED  EXECUTIVES 

Mr.  RIEICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  of  the  fine  worl:  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  but  I  would  like  to 
take-  ft  moment  to  shed  some  well- 
deserved  praise  on  SCORE,  one  of  its 
most  imaginative  and  successful  pro- 
grams. 

SCORE  stands  for  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives.  It  is  made  up  of  re- 
tired executives  who  voluntarily  donate 
their  experience  and  expertise  to  strug- 
slins  businesses.  They  are  volunteers 
who  work  without  compensation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  salute 
Thomas  E.  Hieelns.  regional  director  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  who 


has  helped  make  this  program  such  a 
success  in  Connecticut. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  by  Mr.  Higgins  published  in  the 
August  issue  of  Connecticut  Industry 
which  describes  this  imaginative  program 
which  harnesses  ability  and  experience 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  for  the 
tiltimate  benefit  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Small  Business  Hears  the  SCORE 
(By  Thomas   E.   Hlgglns.  Regional  Director. 

Small  Business  Administration,  Hartford. 

Conn.,  omcei 

(Editor's  Note. — The  author,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar  and  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was 
employed  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion In  1958  and  now  resides  with  his  family 
in  Glastonbury.  Conn.  He  became  the  SBA's 
acting  branch  manager  at  Hartford  in  1962. 
was  appointed  branch  manager  the  follow- 
ing year  and.  with  designation  of  Hartford 
us  a  regional  office,  was  named  regional  di- 
rector on  April  30.  1965.  Mr  Higgins  is  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Connecticut  and  a  member 
of  the  American  and  Federal  Bar  Associations 
and  of  the  Export  Development  Committee. 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
Is  a  director  of  the  Greater  Hartford  Small 
Business  Development  Corporation.) 

Alphabetic  symbols  sometimes  obscure  as 
well  as  describe. 

To  the  average  man,  for  example.  SBA  Is 
likely  to  stand  for  financial  assistance  to 
struggling  small  business  enterprises. 
SCORE  is  something  he  finds  in  the  sports 
section  of  his  dally  paper. 

Financial  assistance  is.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. There  are  others,  however. 
SBA  symbolizes  far  more  than  the  last  resort 
of  a  troubled  entrepreneur. 

This  Is  a  bu.slness-orlented  agency  dedi- 
cated to  Its  job  of  promoting  the  economic 
health  of  relatively  small  business  firms  and 
the  communities  In  which  they  operate.  It 
can  be  and  wants  to  be  helpful  In  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  More  and  more  business- 
men, although  not  In  trouble  and  unlikely  to 
be.  find  the  SBA  a  good  outfit  with  which  to 
become  better  acquainted. 

As  for  SCORE,  limited  public  awareness  Is 
understandable.  This  SBA-dlrected  activity 
IS  scarcely  a  year  old.  The  letters  stand  for 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives.  It  Is 
made  up  of  men  with  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience and  top  executive  skUls  in  the  field 
of  successful  business  management,  both 
large  scale  and  small  They  are  volunteers. 
Their  mission  is  to  provide  effective,  sym- 
pathetic management  counsel  to  small  firms 
which  cannot  presently  afford  to  engage  a 
consultant  on  a  fee  basis. 

talent  welcomes  challenge 

Why  should  they  take  on  new  problems 
when  they  might  be  taking  life  easy?  Ob- 
viously not  for  money.  But  they  have  an 
abundance  of  energy  and  talent — plus  time 
which  bad  not  been  available  to  them  be- 
fore. They  feel,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  agrees,  that  they  can  make 
significant  personal  contributions  to  small 
businesses  In  their  areas  and  thus  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  State  and  the  communi- 
ties. 

The  talent,  incidentally,  need  not  be  taken 
on  faith  alone.  Every  retired  executive  who 
makes  his  services  available  to  the  SCORE 
program  has  a  record  of  managerial  experi- 
ence which   Is  verified  before   he   takes  his 


first  assignment.  Whatever  his  special  field, 
it  la  known  that  he  has  been  doing  a  pro- 
fessionally competent  job  for  years.  Thia 
habit  of  competence  now  is  carried  to  hn 
volunteer  work  for  others. 

The  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executlvej 
was  Initiated  by  SBA  in  the  fall  of  1964.  It 
la  nationwide  in  scope  and  limited  In  specific 
ureas  only  by  the  number  of  qualified  meo 
who  volunteer  to  serve.  Connecticut  provides 
an  excellent  case  history,  both  of  the  need 
for  such  an  organization  and  of  the  manner 
In   which   It   functions. 

It  Is  estimated,  for  Instance,  that  more 
than  400  small  businesses  may  be  expected  to 
fall  each  year  In  this  State.  There  may  be 
other  contributing  factors  but  many  fuilures 
are  caused  by  deficiencies  In  the  area  of 
management.  The  fhortcomlngs  often  are 
slight — perhaps  lack  of  experience  In  a  single 
phase  of  the  operation — and  many  failures 
iire  considered  an  avoidable  waste  of  money 
and  human  resources. 

Connecticut,  too.  is  a  growing  St«te  with 
approximately  75.000  small  concerns  now  and 
an  estimated  10.000  more  expected.  His- 
torically, one  out  of  two  new  businesses  »ill 
fall  before  the  end  of  Its  first  year  and  »e 
can  111  afford  such  heavy  economic  casual- 
ties. 

While  directed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  SCORE  Is  en- 
couraged to  be  as  autonomous  and  .5clt-op- 
erallng  as  circumstances  permit.  Sections 
where  sufficient  manpower  is  available  may 
organize  chapters  which  work  closely  wiUi 
small  enterprises  in  their  own  areas,  requli- 
ing  minimum  supervision  by  the  SBA  re- 
gional office  and  relieving  It  of  much  admin- 
istrative detail  work. 

In  Connecticut,  for  understandable  rea- 
sons, the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  has 
the  greatest  number  of  retired  executives  able 
and  willing  to  engage  In  this  activity.  I: 
has  the  State's  first  Independent  SCORE 
chapter — the  Fairfield  County  area,  chapter 
No.  41 — which  was  formed  on  May  12.  1065. 
As  do  all  others,  this  operates  under  sa* 
sponsorship  and  its  first  chairman  Is  Robert 
VoUenwelder.  44  Burchard  Lane  In  Rowajton, 
Conn. 

Mr.  VoUenwelder  states  that  the  new  Pair- 
field  County  group.  In  addition  to  answering 
specific  requests  for  help.  Intends  to  explore 
all  avenues  to  assist  eligible  small  firms  la 
Its,  area.  He  has  urged  retired  executives 
and  manogers  of  small  business  to  volunteer 
and  join  the  chapter,  contacting  blm  at  the 
Rowayton  address  Indicated. 

POLICY    FHAMEWO&K 

Qualified  men  also  serve  elsewhere  al- 
though not  yet  in  .eulBcient  numbers  to  per- 
mit equally  complete  chapter  organlzatloai. 
If  the  need  and  eligible  personnel  are  great- 
est m  the  State's  larger  cities,  there  are  op- 
portunities to  serve  in  all  sections  of  Con- 
necticut. 

In  expanding  SCORE  In  all  areas,  the  SBA 
will  welcome  more  Inquiries  from  retired  ex- 
ecutives In  other  counties.  Prospective  vol- 
unteers can  present  their  qualifications  to 
the  staff  of  the  Hartford  regional  office  with 
Interviews  arranged  to  suit  their  convenience. 

The  Hartford  office,  at  450  Main  Street,  also 
may  be  contacted  by  small  concerns  wishing 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  consultant  serv- 
ice. It  Is  limited  at  present  to  firms  having 
25  or  fewer  employees  on  the  assumption 
that  larger  companies  are  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  afford  paid  professional  counsellns. 

No  charge  Is  made  for  these  services  ren- 
dered during  the  first  90  days  (unless  the 
volunteer  counselor  Is  put  to  some  out-of- 
pocket  expense  In  the  firm's  Interest).  K 
further  services  are  required  of  the  coun- 
selor after  this  90-day  period  provided  by 
SCORE,  they  often  can  be  arranged  by  pri- 
vate negotiation  between  the  Individual  par- 
ties concerned  and  under  terms  to  which 
they  are  mutually  agreeable. 
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MORE   THAN    MONEY 

Xlie  Small  Business  Administration  was 
BUbllshed  by  the  Congress  In  1953  and 
charged  with  responsibility  to  "aid.  counsel, 
5j5l6t.  and  protect  insofar  as  possible  the  in- 
terests of  small  business  concerns.  In  order 
to  preserve    free    competitive   enterprise." 

TliU  does  include  financial  assistance.  Not 
long  after  the  agency  was  established,  for 
ex-^mple.  .ipproximately  815  million  in  loans 
piTible  over  terms  up  to  20  years  at  Interest 
,t  3  pe:cent  per  annum  were  granted  to  vic- 
tims of  Connecticut's  1955  flood  disaster. 
SB.t  also  supplements  through  long-term 
liUEiness  loans,  the  commercial  financing 
Bcde  available  by  local  area  banks. 

m  addition,  the  agency  conducts  a  broad 
program  of  management  and  technical  as- 
ilstance.  seminars,  and  help  to  small  fijms 
s«Wng  government  contracts.  It  locates 
labcontractlng  opportunities  for  many,  as- 
sists in  new  product  development,  and  on 
marketing  problems. 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  in 
(act.  touches  all  everyday  problems  of  such 
companies.  Decentralization  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  red  tape  have  given  SBA  a  depth  of 
understanding  and  increasing  flexibility  In 
jdaptmg  Its  diverse  facilities  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  Connecticut  small  businesses. 

SCORE  Is  one  and  could  not  have  been 
created  by  legislation  alone.  Wholly  depend- 
Kt  upon  willing  contribution  of  personal 
effort  by  volunteer  counselors.  It  simply 
clmnnels  Into  genuinely  useful  areas  the 
biostl  experience  and  still  sharp  managerial 
sillls  of  these  men  who,  although  officially 
retired,  have  a  spontaneous  wish  to  continue 
tlgnincant  roles  In  the  economic  health  of 
State  ond  Nation. 

SCORE  dos  its  work  quietly  but  with  Im- 
pact which  clears  up  any  air  of  alphabetic 
mystery. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  further  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  this  list  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Connecticut  retired  executives 
The  "would  rather  light  a  candle  than 
i:urset.he  darkness." 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  and  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SravicE  Corps  of  Retired  EXECtmvES 
.Md;lch.  C.  W..  Darlen.  Con:i 
.^Ivord.  C.  H..  West  Han  fc  rd.  Conn. 
Anderson.  A.  H..  Brld-nporl,  Conn. 
Armstrong,  H.  W..  Short  Beach.  Gonn. 
Barnum.  Starr.  New  Ha\en.  Conn. 
Bauce.  Fred  D  .  Orange,  Conn. 
Berthold.  Robert.  Wethersfield.  Coon 
Black.  Malcolm.  Greenwich.  Conn. 
Bl.inchKrd.  Stanley  A..  West  Granby.  Conn. 
Blum.  W.ilter  C.  St.imford.  Conn. 
Bonia.  Edward  C  Norwalk.  Conn. 
Brown,  Jarvls  W..  West  Hartford,  Conn 
Brur.diok.  Ralph  W..  Canton.  Conn. 
Biiahman,  Robert.  Greenwich.  Conn. 
Collins.  William  H..  Darlen,  Conn. 
Cooppr,  Donald  B.,  Westport,  Conn. 
Cordley.  Christopher  M..  Colcbrook,  Conn. 
Cronhcim,  Evert,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Downs.  P.  R,.  Kensington.  Conn. 
Duhltzky.  Joseph,  West  Hartford,-  Conn, 
Dutiy,  L.  Edward,  Greenwich.  Conn. 
Eckstrom.  Lawrence.  Essex.  Conn. 
Eplett,  Albert.  Stratford.  Conn. 
Finger.  Wllll.am  L.,  New  Canaan.  Oonn. 
Prnser,  ,T.  MncGregor.  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Punlvc.  Rudolph.  Greenwich.  Conn. 
Gilbert.  .John  H.,  Waterbury.  Conn. 
Hughes.  Harold  V..  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Hiulev.  W.  Miller.  Woodbrldge,  Conn. 
Krajclk.  Paul.  Fairfield.  Conn. 
Martin.  W.  A..  Westbrook.  Conn. 
McKsy.  Hugh  M..  Mystic,  Conn. 
McNeil.  Ronald  S..  Easton.  Conn. 
.McNeill,  Winfteld  I.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Meullendyke.  S.  L..  Wilton.  Conn. 


Miller,  Paul  B,,  Reddmg.  Conn. 
Newton,  Floyd  I.,  Madison,  Conn. 
Osias,  Jack  I.,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
Pelton,  Henry  V.,  Kensington,  Conn. 
Prentiss.  A.  M.  (General  i ,  Hartford,  Conn, 
Reinhold.  Frank  M..  Watertown,  Conn. 
Robins,  Joseph  M..  Stamford,  Conn. 
Robinson,  Mathew.  Stamford.  Conn. 
Santlllo.  William,  Stamford.  Conn. 
Sellgmami.  Sidney,  Newtown,  Conn. 
Simpson.  Herbert,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Skelly,  John  F..  Jr.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Spencer.  George  H..  Litchfield.  Conn. 
Springer.  Rudolph  O..  Norwalk.  Conn. 
Stewart.  Walter,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Swenson.  Oscar  J..  Kllllngsworth.  Conn. 
Thompson.  Nelson,  West  Redding,  Conn. 
Tomklnson.  Charles.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 
VoUenwelder.  H.  W..  Rowayton.  Conn. 
Wachtel.  Arthiu-  S.,  We.'it  Hartford.  Conn. 
Warner.  Sidney  E.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wentworth.  Howland.  Sherman,  Conn. 
Winer,  Jack  A.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Worth,  Arthur,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Young.  Gustaf.  Branford.  Conn. 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps two  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  poverty  program 
are  articles  by  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  and 
Holmes  Alexander,  two  highly  respected 
columnists  on  the  Washington  beat.  As 
the  conference  report  is  due  in  the  near 
future  on  this  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  every  Senator  to  review 
the  crucial  points  of  our  debate  by  read- 
ing Mr.  Lewis'  and  Mr.  Alexanders  com- 
ments and  for  that  reason.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  articles  be  Inserted 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DoMiNicK  Attacks  Job  Corps  Bddcet 
(By  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.) 
Washington. — ^The  Great  Society  Is  a  sick 
society. 

Senator  Peter  Dominick  last  week  t«ld  his 
colleagues  about  an  Indiana  yotmgster  who 
graduated  first  in  his  high  school  class.  The 
boy  Is  now  serving  under  enemy  fire  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  soldier's  brother  Is  a  high  school  drop- 
out who  has  repeatedly  been  In  trouble  with 
the  police.  He  Is  now  enrolled  In  the  Job 
Corps,  running  a  power  mower. 

The  GI  makes  $78  a  month;  the  high  school 
dropout.  $200, 

Dominick  marshaled  opposition  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  of  1965.  a  lancy- 
mied  piece  of  legislation  that  gives  Sargent 
Shrlver  more  than  $1  6  billion  with  which  to 
fight  the  war  on  poverty. 

On  se  veral  occasions,  the  Colorado  Senotor 
very  nearly  won  substantial  Improvements  In 
t.-.e  administration  bill.  But  the  votes  of  two 
Republlcon.-i.  Jaccd  Iavits  ar.d  Clittord  Case. 
repeatedly  g^ve  the  Democratic  leadership 
narrow  victories. 

DoMiNicit  considered  by  many  the  most 
Impressive  youig  Republican  In  Congress, 
fought  a  gallar.t  fight  to  slash  $630  million 
from  the  antlpovcrty  budget.  Had  the  Domi- 
nick amendment  been  approved.  Sargent 
Shrlver  would  still  have  had  38  percent  more 
money  than  he  was  given  last  year. 

But  administration  lobbyists  cracked  the 
whip  and  defeated  the  Dominick  amendment 
by  11  votes.  There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic  Opportumty  has 
become  a  national  scandal,  that  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  squandered  In  shameless 
fashion. 

Dominick  revealed  that  lavishly  paid  bu- 
reaucrats have  found  a  haven  in  the  OEO. 


One  of  every  19  antlpovcrty  staffers  makes 
over  »19,000  a  year.  In  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  comparison,  the  figure  Is  one 
In  1.000.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
it  is  one  In  500. 

Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Education  Committee  learned  that  plush 
antlpovcrty  jobs  are  dispensed  as  virtual 
political  patronage.  One  loyal  Democrat  now 
occupying  a  war  on  poverty  command  post 
in  the  Far  West  was  Jailed  in  1960  for  viola- 
tion of  election  laws.  A  year  later.  In  1961, 
he  wss  again  Imprisoned  this  time  for  falsi- 
fying documents. 

Waste  Is  rampant  throughout  the  program. 
For  instance.  Senator  John  Williams,  of 
Delaware,  revealed  that  antlpovcrty  officials 
In  New  ITork  City  received  $230,000  In  Federal 
funds   last  December. 

The  bureaucrats  then  adjourned  to  a  plush 
resort  for  a  lavish  celebration  at  which  plans 
were  mapped  to  curb  Juvenilef^dellnqueucy. 
In  2  days,  the  antlpovcrty  officials  spent 
$3,168.26  m  Federal  funds  for  food,  booze. 
and  accommodations. 

One  of  the  bureaucrats  charged  $63.20  In 
flowers  to  the  Government.  Another,  a  $12- 
500-a-year  man.  found  himself  without  a 
tuxedo.  Hence  he  ran  out  and  rented  one. 
with  tjncle  Sam  picking  up  the  $12.85  fee. 
Senator  Winston  Proutv.  Vermont  Repub- 
lican, told  of  waste  In  the  highly  touted  Job 
Corps  centers : 

"Seamstresses  are  hired  to  remake  clothes 
for  Job  Corps  girls  who  are  supposed  to  be 
learning  to  sew.  maids  are  hired  to  make 
the  beds  of  Job  Corps  girls  who  are  supposed 
to  be  learning  practical  housemaklng.  and 
construction  gangs  are  hired  to  spruce  up 
abandoned  forest  camps  lor  boys  who  are 
supposed  to  be  learning  basic  skills  In  car- 
pentry and  plumbing." 

Senator  Dominick  terms  disgraceful  the 
$80  "bounties"  the  Government  pays  private 
employment  agencies  lor  recruiting  Job  Corps 
members.  He  cites  one  report  that  "some 
agencies.  In  order  to  collect  as  many  680 
fees  as  possible,  often  conceal  from  Govern- 
ment 'Bcreeners'  the  fact  that  some  appU- 
canu  have  criminal  records." 

In  case  after  case.  Dominick  says.  Job 
Corps  enrollees  are  later  discovered  to  have 
Imposing  criminal  records.  Discipline  is  a 
major  problem  at  Job  Corps  centers  through- 
out the  country. 

Five  enrollees  at  Texas'  Camp  Gary  were 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  holdup 
shooting  of  two  young  airmen  they  had 
never  seen  before.  Seven  Corpsmen  at  In- 
diana's Camp  Atterbury  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  a  sexual  attack  upon  another 
enroUee.  Indiana  newspapers  report  that 
youths  from  Camp  Atterbury  hove  attempted 
to  buy  guns  while  on  leave  from  the  camp. 

Colorado's  Peter  Domi.nick — REPtrnLiOAi* 

Worth  Watching 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Senator  Peter  Dominick.  Republican,  of 
Colorado,  is  a  stralght-as-a-lance.  salt-and- 
pepper-halred  product  of  New  England.  'Yale 
University.  1937.  and  the  World  War  II  Air 
Force.  He  hopes  to  run  for  Senate  reelection 
In  1968,  and  does  not  take  any  more  seriously 
than  Barry  Goldwater  did  In  the  early  1960'e 
the  suggestion  that  a  GOP  presidential  nomi- 
nation might  seek  him  out. 

Dominick  first  came  to  national  attention 
at  the  Republican  Convention  of  last  year, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  standup  fighters 
against  resolutions  to  water  down  the  high 
proof  content  of  the  GOP  platform.  Just 
prior  to  the  convention  he  had  engaged  In  a 
slugfest  against  the  Senate  peacemongers. 
nowbly  another  World  War  II  -Mr  Force 
product.  Senator  Georoe  McGovern.  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Dakota,  who  had  been  elected 
on  ban  the  bomb  contributions.  Early  in 
the  present  session.  Dominick  took  on  the 
administration  Juggernaut  In  extended  de- 
bates— one  on  gold  coverage  and  one  on  the 
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extravagance  of  an  education  bill — In  which 
he  was  supported  In  each  case  by  only  16 
Senate  votes 

But  here  m  August,  as  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  President  Johnson's  pet  project,  the 
antipoverty  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  DoMiNicK  has  been  consistently  getting 
aji  average  of  40  Senate  votes  to  reform  the 
runaway  program. 

In  order  to  see  the  general  proposition  on 
which  the  Colorado  Senator  hus  been  carry- 
ing all  but  one  or  two  of  his  Republican 
colleagues  and  bringing  over  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  68  Senate  Democrats,  let  us  briefly 
analyze  the  Indictment  he  has  leveled  against 
the  war  on  poverty. 

He  has  said  that  he  would  like  to  support 
any  bill  that  offered  a  workable  "mecha- 
nism" to  abolish  poverty.  But  he  found  he 
could  not  vote  $1,650  billion  Ian  Increase  of 
8700  million  over  last  year's  figure)  to  en- 
dorse a  program  that  he  found  "blatantly 
political"  and  "fraught  with  blunders."  He 
said  his  own  State  had  not  been  hit  with 
the  scandals  that  tcok  place  In  Florida,  In- 
diana. Oregon  and  elsewhere,  but  that  many 
Colorado  communities  did  not  care  to  rislc 
the  "violence  and  Immorality"  that  Job 
Corps  centers  had  brought  Into  other  regions. 

DoMiNicK  thought  It  a  mockery  that  pov- 
erty  admlnlstratc^rs  were  getting  pluph  sal- 
aries of  around  820.000  a  year  while  so  very 
Ultle  was  being  accomplished  for  the  needy. 
He  found  the  ratio  of  aupervlsors-to-workera 
to  be  1  to  18  In  the  war  on  poverty,  while  It 
Is  only  1  to  1 .000  In  the  Defense  Department, 
and  only  1  to  500  In  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, where  supervisors  of  farm  programs 
axe  getting  to  be  almost  as  numerous  as 
farms 

The  Senator  thought  that  much  of  the 
trouble  came  from  having  a  part-time  pov- 
erty czar  In  Sargent  Shrlver.  who  Is  also 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  from  the 
overcentraltzatlon  of  power  In  Shrlver's  of- 
fice. DoMfNicK  blamed  the  Los  Angeles  riots, 
In  part,  on  the  vacuum  created  by  the  power 
struggle  between  Washington  and  the  pov- 
erty-hit communities  The  next  day  Los 
Angeles  Mayor  Sara  Yoriy.  Democrat,  fired 
a  telegram  to  Shrlver  which  confirmed  the 
Dommick  diagnosis  of  thgyTOt*. 

With  DoMiNicK'a  bin 'of  particulars  before 
them,  the  Senators  began  voting  on  correc- 
tive Republican  amendments — to  cut  the 
funds,  tf>  Investigate  the  poverty  program, 
to  divest  Shrlver  of  one  of  his  Jobs,  to  re- 
.etore  the  gubernatorial  veto 


SEN.^TOR  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
WRITES  ABOUT  ADULT  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
leasrue  from  West  Virginia.  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byhd.  Is  properly  noted  as  a  "dls- 
tlnirulshed  alumnus"  of  American  Uni- 
versity In  that  Institution's  alumni  mag- 
azine. Lodestar.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1963.  when  he  re- 
ceived the  deeree  of  bachelor  of  laws, 
cum  laude.  at  a  time  when  the  problems 
of  securing  additional  formal  education 
while  so  heavily  and  responsibly  occu- 
pied as  is  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  have  deterred  many  another  man. 
Senator  Bybd  was  the  speaker  r-.t  an 
alumni  day  luncheon  on  the  American 
University  campus  In  May.  choosing  as 
his  topic  "Adult  Education  Now."  His 
address  pointed  up  the  growing  need  for 
programs  of  continuing  education,  and 
for  their  development  through  otir  uni- 
versities themselves.  He  noted  the  for- 
mation at  American  University  of  Its  new 
College  of  Continuing  Education,  which 


is  performing  an  Important  service  to  the 
Washington  area.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, he  made  some  wise  and  pertinent 
observations  on  the  necessity  In  the  midst 
of  change  for  such  developments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summation  of  his  remarks, 
now  appearing  in  print  in  the  summer 
issue  of  Lodestar,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

AntTLT    EOUCATTON    NOW — CHALLENGE    FROM    A 
DlSTINCtJlSHED  ALT7MNOS 

(By  Senator  Robert  C,  Bybd) 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  an  aged  and  wise 
Greek  philosopher  sat  In  his  garden  deeply 
engaged  In  studying  geometry.  One  of  his 
pupils,  in  amazement,  approached  the 
philosopher,  Lacydes,  and  asked  him  why  at 
his  extreme  age,  he  should  study  the  subject. 
He  replied:  "It  I  should  not  be  studying 
now.  when  should  I  be?" 

Lacydes  answer  was.  It  Is  true,  given  many 
centuries  ago  m  a  country  very  different  and 
very  far  froni  modem  America.  Yet  this  an- 
swer OS  to  why  an  old  man  should  continue 
learning  sounds  as  new  and  up-to-date  aa  if 
it  had  been  given  in  196S. 

Today  the  idea  of  education  has  expanded 
far  beyond  something  which  is  necessary 
only  for  children  or  college  students  who 
must  prepare  for  professional  careers.  To- 
day, we  In  America  are  more  and  more  con- 
sidering learning  as  a  formal  process  which 
can,  and  should,  continue  Into  adulthood, 
and  even  until  and  through  old  age. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  land  are  starting 
and  expanding  adult  education  programs  of 
every  type.  And.  it  seems  to  me  that  Amer- 
ican tjniverslty  Is  particularly  committed  to 
this  idea  of  continuing  learning.  As  evi- 
dence, this  year.  American  University  opened 
a  new  school  which  testifies  to  this  com- 
mitment— the  College  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. 

This  college  Is  not  brandnew.  For  many 
years,  American  University's  division  of  gen- 
eral and  special  studies  has  helped  to  meet 
the  great  need  for  adult  education  In  the 
Washington  area  by  offering  a  variety  of 
courses  on  and  off  campus.  This  new  col- 
lege was.  I  understand,  quite  nattirally  &n 
outgrowth  of  this  division.  Tet  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  highly  significant  that  this  year 
the  division  was  Anally  made  Lnto  a  separate 
college. 

By  creating  the  College  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, I  believe  the  university.  In  elTect,  has 
raised  the  status  of  continuing  education  by 
making  it  clear  that  adult  education,  far 
from  being  an  educatlonol  "stepchild,"  Is  a 
legitimate  and  valuable  university  activity. 

Continuing  education  Is  a  concept  which, 
as  American  University's  school  so  well  illus- 
trates, is  going  to  grow  increasingly  im- 
portant In  American  education.  Along  with 
many  others.  I  feel  the  need  of  adults  to 
learn  Is  going  to  be  more  and  more  considered 
by  those  who  plan  for  educational  programs 
both  in  colleges  and  universities  and  In 
communities  at  large. 

There  are  excellent  reasons  for  thinking 
today  about  adult  education  because  the 
whole  subject  Is  growing  and  will  continue 
to  grow  In  Importance  in  American  educa- 
tion. Why  is  this  so?  And  what  will  this 
mean  for  American  learning?  Why  is  con- 
tlnumg  education  becoming  important? 

Basically  the  answers  lie  In  the  changing 
character  of  our  social  and  economic  life  that 
causes  our  Nation  to  be  in  such  great  need, 
at  this  very  day  for  educated  citizens.  The 
times  are  changing  at  such  a  rapid  pace  it  is 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  basic  things  that 
are  happening,  much  less  what  Is  best  to  do 
In  order  to  adjust. 


There  are  rapid  changes,  too,  in  ideas.  The 
very  structure  of  our  economy  Is  so  complex 
now  that  It  staggers  the  imagination.  Old 
words  like  "supply  and  demand"  and  "pro- 
duction and  distribution."  that  once  neatlj 
fitted  In  pairs,  have  become  too  intertwined 
for  any  dlSerentlatlng  aniUysIs  except  by 
the  most  Intricate  formulaa. 

Our  scientific  progress  In  the  past  50  yean 
has  been  phenomenal.  As  President  Johnson 
points  out: 

"The  National  Science  Foundation  tells  via 
that  of  all  the  scientists  who  have  lived  since 
the  dawn  of  history,  more  than  80  percent 
are  living  and  working  today.  Of  all  tlie 
rese.irch  that  has  been  published,  more  than 
half  has  been  produced  since  1950.  The  big 
commercial  Jet  passenger  airliners  extend 
from  nose  to  tall  a  greater  distance  than  the 
entire  first  Qight  of  the  Wright  brothers' 
plane." 

In  the  humanities,  too,  we  are  rapidly 
changing  our  outlook.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  material  in  an  ancient  history  boot 
could  fairly  well  be  considered  established 
fact,  but  not  any  more.  The  constant  dis- 
coveries made  by  archeologlsts  and  an- 
thropologists are  causing  us  frequently  to 
reinterpret  not  only  recent  history,  but  even 
the  earliest  civilizations. 

The  arts  are  changing  not  only  in  the 
ideas  they  reflect,  but  alEo  with  the  inven- 
tion of  new  techniques  and  mediums.  Con- 
crete has  become  b  standard  building  mate- 
rial for  architects;  musicians  are  working  on 
electronic  arrangements,  and  photogrnphj 
and  films  have  won  an  accepted  place  Ehs  fuil- 
fiedged  art  forms. 

The  field  of  world  politics  has  become  in- 
creasingly complex  with  the  development  of 
new  nations,  with  power  struggles  through 
economies  and  propaganda,  and  with  in- 
creasingly closer  knit  communications,  travel 
and  trade. 

If  our  Nation  Is  to  keep  anywhere  near  the 
pace  of  these  changes  in  industry,  economy, 
and  culture,  it  must  have  citizens  who  con- 
stantly expand  their  knowledge  througlj  edu- 
cation. The  questions  now  facing  us  as  a 
Nation  and  as  individual  citizens  are:  What 
can  education  do  to  supply  otir  country  with 
this  kind  of  people?  What  can  we  as  Indi- 
viduals do  to  keep  pace  educationally? 

To  keep  up  with  rapidly  ac<;umulatlng  In- 
formation in  almost  every  field,  professional 
and  semlprofessional  personnel  In  a  host  of 
occupations  will  need.  In  future  ycirs.  lo 
have  available  to  them  advanced  courses  and 
learning  opportunities. 

These  continuing  educational  needs  wiJI 
probably  be  met,  in  part,  by  the  field  and 
Industries  themselves.  For  example,  In-serv- 
ice training  and  Industry  seminars  ma?  t" 
conducted  to  keep  people  In  the  field  abreoB 
of  new  advances.  But  these  sources  alone 
will  not  be  able  to  do  the  whole  Job.  Cnl- 
versities.  colleges,  and  other  communliy 
learning  agencies  will  have  to  assume  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  arranging  and  run- 
ning new  professional  programs. 

Vocational  and  professional  training  is  no! 
the  only  function  of  adult  education  Citi- 
zens in  all  occupations  increasingly  are 
searching  to  broaden  their  general  knowl- 
edge They  wish  to  be  better  informed;  tbey 
want  to  fulfill  their  civic  obligations  more 
progressively;  and  they  feel  the  obligatiow 
of  their  social  consciousness. 

Housewives  who  left  the  schoolroom  long 
ago  and  who  are  finished  with  the  majf 
part  of  child  rearing  are  eager  to  return  to 
the  classroom  and  catch  up  with  new  knowl- 
edge. Older  people  and  retired  citizens  Uf 
Interested,  now  that  they  have  time,  In  goini 
back  to  school  to  study  the  things  they  nerer 
had  a  chance  to  study  when  they  ««■' 
working  fulltlme.  And  even  bard-woriunl 
men  and  women  want  to  pursue  education  to 
learn  new  skills  and  deepen  their  genersl 
understanding  by  acquiring  new  knowledg* 
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The  learning  that  continued  education 
Bites  possible  for  these  groups  can  be  of 
peat  benefit  to  the  Individual.  It  may 
broaden  his  knowledge  and  make  him  a  more 
»ware  and  Intelligent  person.  But  it  can 
iiso  do  a  great  deal  for  our  Nation  for  it  pro- 
vides the  country  with  a  way  of  assuring 
that  its  adult  citizenry  remains  alert  and 
«U-lnformed,  Such  a  citizenry  Is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  continued  health  ol  our 
Republic. 

Continued  learning  can  also  add  to  the 
Bptrltual  or  human  health  of  our  Nation.  As 
we  have  more  leisure  time,  as  we  surely  will 
nave  m  the  coming  decades,  people  are  go- 
ing to  have  more  time  both  to  think  and  act. 
There  is  at  present  a  great  danger  that  much 
of  this  time  for  many  people  will  become 
ifasted  time,  or  lime  spent  on  unrewarding 
md  essentially  empty  triviality.  If  this  hap- 
pens, I  believe  the  human  quality  of  our  na- 
tional life  will  suffer  greatly  and.  eventually, 
our  Nation  wUl  suSer. 

Educ;itlon  can  do  much  to  avert  this  dan- 
ger. Through  continued  learning,  people 
can  use  their  new-found  time  constructively. 
They  can  learn  skills  and  develop  Interests 
•jat  can  lead  to  creative  and  rewarding  avo- 
cations. And  they  can  be  led  to  discover  the 
deeper  and  richer  values  which  will  make 
them  happier  individuals  and  make  our 
country  a  richer  Nation. 

To  meet  these  needs  colleges  and  unlver- 
Eltles  will  have  to  expand  their  programs  of 
continuing  education,  as  American  Unlver- 
ilty  has  done  this  year.  Community  col- 
leges will  have  to  add  appropriately  advanced 
courses.  High  sctiools  will  be  pressured  to 
expand  their  night  work.  And  elementary 
Khools  will  have  to  grow  into  community 
iChoois  where  persons  of  all  ages  will  be  pro- 
Tided  with  learning  opportunities. 

Much  of  the  cost  of  this  Increased  adult 
education  will  undoubtedly  be  borne  by  the 
colleges  and  universities  themselves  and  in 
cafe  of  public  schools,  by  the  States  and 
local  conununitles.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  also  ready  to  assume  Its  pan  of 
the  responsibility  for  supplying  financial 
support  and  leadership  for  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  Importance 
ol  adult  education  Congress  would  provide 
a  generous  amount  of  aid  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram to  build  university  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  in  the  proposed  Higher 
Education  Act  of  196S. 

tJnder  this  legislation  approximately  825 
million  would  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1966 
alone  to  help  universities  build  extension 
programs.  These  programs  would,  among 
other  things,  be  designed  to  help  universities 
run  courses  that  would  assist  communities 
in  solving  some  of  their  problems  In  housing, 
poverty,  government,  transportation,  recre- 
ation, employment,  and  providing  youth  op- 
portunities. Money  would  be  spent  In  mak- 
ing grants  and  contracts  to  aid  colleges  and 
to  develop  more  effective  methods  of  teaching 
these  areas,  particularly  in  their  continuing 
adult  education  extension  programs. 

With  continued  support  of  its  program  In 
continuing  education  this  university  can  be- 
rame  a  living  testimonial  to  the  truth  that 
Iwrnlng  need  never  stop — that  the  commlt- 
fflent  of  the  academic  community  is  to  see  to 
It  tiiat  there  should  be  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation always.  Because  of  its  ideal  location. 
American  University  could  well  becojne  a 
ihcdel  Institution  for  continuing  education 
in  uie  Nation. 

(EniToa's  Note. — Senator  Robert  C.  Btsd, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  addressed  the 
Alumni  Day  luncheon  on  campus  in  May.  and 
the  preceding  article  Is  a  summation  of  his 
remarks. 

'Senator  Btrd.  who  received  his  law  degree 
cum  laude  from  American  University  in  1963. 
»M  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1968,  He  has 
held  more  elective  legislative  offices  than  any 
other  West  Virginian  In  the  State's  history. 


servmg  first  in  the  West  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  then  In  the  West  Virginia  Senate, 
He  became  a  U.S.  Representative  In  1952  and 
Is  currently  serving  his  second  term  as  US. 
Senator. 

(While  rising  In  the  legislative  ranks,  Bvrd 
has  maintained  another  career — that  of  a 
student, 

(Twenty-nine  years  after  the  16-year-old 
Stotesbury  boy  picked  up  his  valedictorian's 
diploma,  he  won  his  law  degree.  The  years 
In  between  tell  the  usual  story  ol  marriage, 
family,  and  Job  promotions,  but  with  an 
added  dimension.  The  young  man  kept  go- 
ing to  school.  Apparently,  each  time  he  won 
new  elective  office  he  enrolled  In  another 
Institution: 

(Legislator  Btbd  studied  at  West  Virginia's 
Beckley  Junior,  Morris  Harvey,  and  Concord 
Colleges  and  Marshall  University;  Congress- 
man BVRD  went  to  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  Senator  Byrd  went  to  American 
University.) 


drawn  so  much  attention,  that  Its  clean 
winds  today  can  reasonably  be  said  to  blow 
over  the  country. 


SEEK  OUT  TO  SAVE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  carried  an  editorial  yes- 
terday praising  President  Johnson's  new 
doctrine  of  con.servation. 

The  praise  is  well  deserved,  because 
the  President  has  demonstrated  his  keen 
Interest  in  conservation  matters. 

As  the  Sun  points  out,  the  President 
has  correctly  stated  the  problem  that  ex- 
ists and  he  has  clearly  outlined  his  pro- 
gram— "to  seek  out  what  can  be  saved." 

I  was  privileged  to  hear  the  President's 
remarks  to  which  the  editorial  refers  I, 
too.  was  Impressed  by  his  total  dedica- 
tion to  the  Ideals  of  conservation  and  his 
awareness  of  the  need  for  adequate  rec- 
reation areas. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  our  urban  growth  consumes 
millions  of  acres  of  farms  and  forests 
annually  we  have  little  time  to  lose  if  we 
are  to  preserve  green  open  spaces  and 
park  lands  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
editorial  entitled  "Seek  Out  To  Save" 
praising  President  Johnson's  conserva- 
tion policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seek  Otnr  To  Save 

The  process  of  acquiring  some  land  is  still 
to  be  gone  through,  and  certain  development 
plans,  Including  a  strictly  limited  private 
development,  will  take  time,  but  with  a 
presidential  signature  yesterday  Assateague 
Lc.land  is  saved.  Its  saving  is  important  not 
only  to  this  State  and  this  densely  peopled 
region — it  was  the  only  remaining  unde- 
veloped stretch  of  seashore  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  North  Carolina — but  Is  signifi- 
cant also  for  the  country,  as  an  omen. 

"We  are  declaring  a  new  doctrine  of  con- 
servation," Mr,  Johnson  said  at  the  signing 
ceremonies-  "I  intend  to  seek  out  what  can 
be  saved  " 

Rarely  can  a  national  policy  be  stated  so 
well  and  so  fully  in  so  few  words.  That  Is 
what  the  policy  must  be:  not  to  try  to  turn 
the  whole  United  States  Into  a  vast  recre- 
ation area,  which  would  be  Impossible,  and 
not  even  necessarily  to  preserve  everything 
that  could  be  called  by  stretching  the  Imagi- 
nation a  "natural  scenic  wonder."  but  to 
seek  out  selectively  the  unique  places  which 
simply  must  be  saved,  lest  we  become  his- 
tory's most  affluent  Junkplle 

Such  a  unique  place  is  Assateague.  and  the 
struggle  to  save  it  has  been  so  long,  and  has 


CRITICISM  OF  USE  OF  FUNDS  BY 
JOB  CORPS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  appears  that  the  Job  Corps 
has  taken  on  a  new  responsibility.  On 
September  16  and  18,  1965,  the  Missou- 
lian-Senlinel  published  articles  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Job  Corps 
had  advanced  the  money  for  a  $2,500 
bond  and  employed  an  attorney  to  de- 
fend Manuel  Martinez,  one  of  its  trainees, 
who  had  been  charged  with  assault  in- 
volving the  shooting  of  a  woman  in  a 
South  Billings  barroom  and  later  firing 
at  a  Billings  policeman. 

The  articles  criticize  the  Job  Corps  for 
advancing  the  S2.500  bond  plus  attorney 
fees  to  defend  this  individual  as  com- 
pared with  the  treatment  which  would 
have  been  extended  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  con- 
tempt which  the  officials  of  the  Great 
Society  have  for  the  taxpayers  when  we 
find  them  using  taxpayers'  money  for 
any  such  unauthorized  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
the  articles  published  In  the  Missoullan- 
Sentincl  by  printed  m  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
■were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Mlssoullan.  Sept,  16,  1965] 
ATroRNET  QtrEsnoNS  Bond  for  Job  Corps 
Trainees 
Billings. — Yellowstone  County  Attorney 
John  Adams  charged  Wednesday  that  bonds 
posted  by  the  Federal  (Sovemment  for  Job 
Corps  trainees  constituted  a  "questionable 
precedent"  of  granting  a  rpeolal  privilege 
to  a  select  group. 

Adams  was  commenting  on  a  •2.5(X)  bond 
posted  by  the  Job  Corps  for  Manuel  Martinez. 
18.  a  trainee  charged  with  first-  and  second- 
degree  assault  in  district  court  here  "The 
attorney's  fee  (which  the  corps  is  also  pay- 
ing) i?n't  an  Issue."  Adams  said. 

"Montana  will  appoint  a  paid  lawyer  for 
any  man  charged  with  a  felony."  he  said. 
Adams  said  the  posting  of  a  bond  for  any 
man  by  the  Government.  Stale  or  Federal,  is 
something  completely  new  In  his  Judicial 
experience.  "I  recognize  that  Washington 
is  the  great  white  father."  Adams  said.  "But 
I  didn't  realize  that  Its  responsibilities  to  its 
children  went  this  far 

"It's  an  extension  of  a  privilege  to  members 
of  a  group  which  to  my  knowledge  Is  not 
extended  to  any  other  group  of  people  under 
the  patronage  of  Washington,"  Adams  said. 
The  county  attorney  said  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  him  as  the  prc'secutor  who  |i(^ted 
the  bond,  but  he  said  he  privately  thinks 
that  the  action  constitutes  a  misuse  of  tajt 
dollars. 

Police  Chief  John  Sevens  feels  the  same 
way.  "I'm  stumped."  he  said  when  asked 
to  comment  on  the  bond  "It  came  as  a 
surprise  to  me."  said  Beven,  who  wondered 
why  the  same  courtesy  Isn't  accorded  a  mem- 
t>er  of  the  Armed  Forces.  "Nobody  balls  out 
a  soldier  who's  been  charged  with  fighting  In 
a  bar."  the  chief  said. 

District  Judge  Guy  C  Derry  declined  com- 
ment on  the  action  because  be  felt  it  im- 
proper for  a  Judge  to  do  so.  but  Derry  did 
say  that  he  understood  the  Job  Corps  has 
asked  Lawyer  Arnold  Berger  not  only  to  de- 
fend Martinez,  but  to  appeal  If  necessary. 
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JFrom  the  MlBSOuUan-Sentlnel. 

sept,  18. 19631 

Job  Coups  Offjciai-s  Defeno  Bond  Posting 

BU.L1NCS — Fctlerul    posting    of    bond    and 

paying  auorncy  lees  Mr  a  Billings  member  o! 

the  Federal  Job  Corps  accused  of  assault  la 

defended  by  aiitlpoverty  offtetals  here. 

They  say  the  Job  Corps  is  obligated  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  corpsmen. 

Tlio  Job  Corps  bent  42.500  bond  to  releuse 
Manuel  Martinez.  IS.  charged  with  the  firDt- 
dccree  iiisault.  He  wns  accused  of  shooting  a 
womivn  i:i  a  southslde  Billings  bar  and  firing 
at  Billings  policeman  Robert  Pace  2  weeks 
ngo. 

Robert  Furman.  youth  center  director  m 
Billings,  sold  It  is  correct  for  the  Job  Corps 
to  provide  legal  service  lor  Martinez.  The 
volunteerB  are  sworn  In  much  like  nUUtary 
personnel,  he  said. 

But  Furmun  said  he  has  seen  no  regulations 
which  specihcally  state  the  Job  Corps  can 
post  a  freedom  bond. 

TellowEtone  County's  Community  Action 
Director  Carl  Taute  believes  pubUclty  given 
the  Martinez  case  Is  wrong.  He  said  the  Job 
Corps  is  doing  no  more  Chan  the  military 
would  do  for  its  members, 

Clarence  Nybo.  Montana  unemployment 
office  manager  for  the  BllUngs  area,  said  the 
Martinez  Incident  1*  not  the  first  for  the 
Job  Corps 

Nybo  said  it  is  a  question  of  protecting  an 
individual'i  rights. 

■•They  don't  do  that  In  the  military  serv- 
ice." he  said  about  posting  bond. 

County  Attorney  John  Adams  called  it  a 
precedent.  He  said  he  didn't  think  responsi- 
bility for  Job  Corps  youths  should  Include 
posting  bond. 

Some  believed  It  l«  a  misuse  of  tax  dollars. 


education.  In  relation  to  Income  and  other 
dependent  children  atui  living  at  home?  You 
get  un  idea  from  a  new  set  of  estunates 
that  win  be  widely  used  by  colleges  In  con- 
sidering applicatiuns  for  scholarships  and 
other  ttnancial  aid. 

SPENDING    ON    COLLEOE 

The  estimates  are  those  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service.  The  CSS  assists  many 
major  universities  and  colletjci  m  determin- 
ing which  sr.udentb  arc  entitled  to  first  call 
on  available  flnancifl  help.  The  following 
table  shows  amounts  that  families  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  annually  from  current 
income  U  they  have  only  one  child  In  college: 
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15th  centuries,  before  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Today  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Keita,  Mall  as  a  sovereign  5tate 
exercises  her  rights  and  responsibilities 
In  the  international  community,  com- 
mitted to  a  positive  policy  of  nonaline- 
ment  and  an  active  participation  In 
African  regional  affairs.  In  October 
1963,  for  example.  President  Keita  hosted 
a  meeting  of  Moroccan  and  Algerian 
leaders  virhich  led  to  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment In  the  border  conflict  between  the 
two  countries.  Such  constructive  eSorts 
In  foreign  relations  can  only  receive  ap- 
plause from  those  dedicated  to  a  peace- 
ful world  community. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  our  two 
nations  may  enjoy  friendly  relations 
ba.sed  upon  mutual  respect.  1  know  tliat 
many  Americans  share  this  wish  and 
join  with  me  in  saluting  the  people  of 
Mali  as  they  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  their  Republic. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE 
EXPENSES 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
ba.'iic  need  for  S  12.  providing  tax  credits 
for  collpfe  expenses,  receives  added  em- 
phasis by  the  September  20.  1965,  issue 
of  US.  News  &  World  Report.  That  issue 
contains  the  estimates  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  that  will  be  widely 
used  bv  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
conslderins  applications  for  scholarships 
and  other  financial  aid.  You  will  note 
that  a  man  with  a  gioss  Income  of  $6,000 
with  a  wife  and  one  child  in  college  and 
no  other  dependents,  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute $"90  a  year  from  his  income  be- 
fore his  child  is  entitled  to  scholarship 
assistance.  Whpn  ^  ou  consider  that  such 
'a  person  earnin?:  S6.000.  taking  the 
standard  deduction,  pays  an  income  tax 
of  S552,  leaving  only  $5,448,  you  can 
imagine  the  burden  on  such  a  person. 

Tiie  same  per.-ion  carnlns  S8.000  has  a 
net  income  of  $7,114,  out  of  which  he  is 
expected  to  pay  81.ZB0  toward  college 
expenses. 

I  am  sure  that  an  examination  of  this 
tabic  will  show  most  graphically,  the 
avcraae  Amovican  family's  real  need  for 
relief  from  the  tremendous  burden  of 
growine  college  expenses.  Sixty-two 
percent  of  the  benefits  under  S.  12  eoes 
to  families  earning  between  S3.000  and 
SIO.OOO. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the>RECORO. 
as  follows: 

Washincton.  DC — How  much  can  a 
family  afford  to  spend  on  a  child's  college 


OTHER   FACTORS 

The  table  Is  used  only  as  a  general  guide, 
and  each  college  has  Ite  own  set  of  rules.  Ad- 
justments are  made  for  other  factors:  such 
OS  a  student's  summer  earnings,  family  sav- 
ings, or  other  Bssets,  more  than  one  child  In 
college  at  the  same  time,  or  unusual  medical 
expenses. 

GT7IOE 

A  new  guide  by  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  on  budgeting  for  college  costs,  and 
ways  of  finHnclng  them,  will  be  available  free 
within  a  week  or  two  from  public  and  pri- 
vate high  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 
Ask  for:  "A  Letter  to  Parents;  Financial  Aid 
for  College." 


'WHY  'VIETNAM? 


TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  M.  ZUCKERT, 
ON  HIS   RETIREMENT   AS   SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
Mr.  McN.^MARA.     Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  Eugene  Zuckert 
■will  retire  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
For  more  than  4',;  years.  Secretary 
Zuckert  has  guided  the  Air  Force  and  has 
contributed  much  to  making  it  a  power- 
ful arm  of  our  military  strength. 

I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
work  with  Secretary  Zuckert  on  legisla- 
tion, as  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  com- 
mittee dealing  with  defense  matters. 

However,  there  have  been  frequent  op- 
portunities to  contact  his  office  on  mat- 
ters involving  the  Air  Force  in  my  State, 
and  I  have  always  found  Secretary 
Zuckert  helpful  and  cooperative. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  his  many  friends 
in  Congress  and  the  Defense  Department 
in  thanking  him  for  his  service,  and 
wishing  him  every  good  fortune  In  the 
future. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MALI 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  offer  my  compliments  and  best  wishes 
to  the  Republic  of  Mali  as  it  celebrates 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding  and 
independence. 

Mali,  however,  is  hardly  a  "new  na- 
tion." for  its  people  have  a  lone  and  rich 
history.  Indeed,  the  Republic  takes  its 
name  from  the  old  Kingdom  of  Mali 
which  reached  its  height  in  the  14th  and 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Piesident,  at  5:45 
a.m.,  daybreak  on  the  first  day  of 
Septemljer  1939,  German  armies  poured 
in  mass  across  the  PoUsh  frontier  and 
moved  toward  Warsaw.  That  is  the  datf 
upon  which  history  records  as  the 
beginning  of  the  calamity  of  World  Wa: 
n.  The  war  soon  established  a  record  of 
man's  inhumanity  against  himself;  it 
lasted  6  years  and  killed  over  6  million 
men.  women,  and  children. 

But    it    is    a    mistake    to    remember 
September  1  as  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
for  the  movement  of  events  which  be- 
Kan  as  dawn  broke  on  the  low-hanEin« 
clouds  of  that  gray  and  sultry  day  hail 
been  set  in  notion  several  years  before 
The  events  which  decide  what  men  will 
later  call  fate,  because  of  the  fact  the? 
are  irrevocable  once  set  in  motion,  had 
long  since  taken  place.     The  decisions 
had  been  made.    All  that  remained  to 
be  done  on  that  September  1  was  to  pla? 
out    the    tragedy,    the    inevitability  ol 
which  had  already  been  determined.  It 
began,  perhaps,  on  March  7.  1936,  again 
at  dawn,  when  a  small  force,  no  more 
than   three  battalions,  crossed  a  river 
and  entered  the  demilitarized  zone  of  tiie 
Rhineland.    The  German  troops  engagej 
In  tills  maneuver  were  under  orders  to 
retreat  across  the  Rhine  If  they  met  anj 
resistance  whatsoever.    They  met  none. 
General  Gamelin,  of  the  French  High 
Command,  it  is  reported,  "advised  that 
a   war  operation,  however  limited,  en- 
tailed unpredictable  risks  and  could  not 
be  undertaken  without  decreeing  a  gen- 
eral    mobilization."      And     when    the 
Fiench  Foreign  Minister  flew  to  London 
to  beg  the  British  Government  to  support 
a  military  counterattack  in  the  Rhine- 
land,  his  pleas  were  ignored.     As  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  told  the  Hou« 
of  Commons: 

Occupation  of  the  Rhineland  by  ti» 
Relchswehr  deals  a  heavy  blow  to  the  pra- 
clple  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  FortunateiT^ 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Gcrmanyf 
present  action  threatens  hostilities. 

Two  years  later  came  the  anschlus 
the  so-called  rape  of  Austria;  then  tw 
Munich  agreement  wherein  the  Western 
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Powers  surrendered  Czechoslovakia  to 
the  Fuehrer  in  return  for  his  promise 
that  it  was  to  be  liis  last  territorial  de- 
Bsnd  in  Europe. 

At  any  of  these  points,  although  with 
increasing  difficulty  at  each  one,  I  think 
Bost  historians  would  agree  the  Western 
Poffers  could  have  stopped  Gemiany  by 
ibi  use  of  readily  available  force.  The 
failure  to  respond  to  each  aggression 
ihen  it  came,  insured  that  there  would 
be  further  aggression,  and  that  the  price, 
ihe.i  ultimately  paid,  would  be  high. 

Yet  the  actions  of  well-meaning  lead- 
ers which  we  see  as  so  clearly  mistaken 
today,  surely  must  have  seemed  to  many 
at  the  time  as  the  course  of  patience 
and  of  reasonable  accommodation  with 
i  man  who  might  have  taken  what  he 
uss  given  and  been  .satisfied. 

The  meaning  of  all  this,  when  related 
to  the  present  situation  in  Asia,  Is  of 
;rcat  significance  and  has  been  re- 
narked  upon  before.  The  lesson,  I  be- 
lieve, constitutes  the  essential  reason  for 
our  presence  in  'Vietnam.  In  the  debate 
in  Vietnam  we  have  heard  that  this 
small  country  is  not  within  our  sphere 
of  vital  interests,  strategically  or  mili- 
tarily. We  also  hear  that  the  'Vietna- 
mese people  themselves  would  rather  we 
lere  gone  and  would  prefer  to  be  ruled 
is  their  northern  comrades  than  to  suf- 
fer a  continuation  of  the  brutal  civil  war 
which  they  have  suffered  under  for  as 
long  as  most  of  them   can   remember. 

Of  course,  w-p  must  stop  the  Commu- 
nis," we  are  told,  "but  why  in  Vietnam? 
The  location  puts  us  at  a  severe  military 
disadvantage,  the  chance  of  real  success 
Is  slim,  and  even  if  we  are  successful, 
Jeographical  realities  makes  eventual 
Chinese  domination  inevitable."  Some 
'.f  the?e  tilings,  perhaps,  are  true.  'When 
me  fights  a  war,  it  is  generally  In  the 
TTong  place  and  at  an  inconvenient  time. 
md  the  people  who  live  on  the  battle- 
sraunds  understandably  grow  weary  of 
iunger.  blood,  and  death.  As  far  as 
being  strategically  or  militarily  impor- 
tant, my  own  judgment  would  be  that 
Vietnam  Is  neither  of  these  things  to  us. 
and  defined  in  these  terms,  is  clearly  not 
ilthln  our  sphere  of  vital  national  Inter- 
ests, As  to  the  other  argument,  that  even 
If  we  achieve  some  kind  of  military  and 
political  stability  there.  China  Is  so  near 
that  eventual  Chinese  Communist  domi- 
nation is  certain.  I  would  not  agree,  and 
I  doubt  whether  those  who  make  this  ar- 
sument  would  be  as  willing  to  say  that 
Cuba  will  one  day  be  a  democracy  as 
»ell. 

If  there  has  been  a  mistake  In  Vietnam. 
5hd  I  am  not  yet  willing  to  admit  that 
there  has  been  a  mistake,  it  was  made  at 
•he  beginning;  at  the  point  when  the 
"Miber  of  Americans  and  the  extent  of 
w  financial  and  other  involvement 
nade  it  appear  that  the  United  States 
Md  decided  a  serious  effort  would  be 
ihade  to  keep  the  country  from  falling 
'•■hder  Communist  control.  I  say  this 
liecause  one  can  reach  that  point  with- 
out having  made  the  decision  of  a  full 
Miamitment.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
'heiny  then  engages  you  and  an  Issue  is 
oade,  you  will  never  have  the  oppor- 
tanlty  to  decide  on  a  full  commitment; 
Wu  are  committed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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world,  and  you  only  decide  whether  to 
fight  and  stand  by  that  commitment  or 
to  back  down.  That  is  what  happened  in 
Vietnam.  The  decision  was  made  that  a 
serious  effort  would  be  expended  to  keep 
the  country  Independent.  At  that  point 
we  placed  ourselves  at  the  whim  of  de- 
velopments, and  when  the  issue  was 
made,  we  had  no  choice,  except  to  fight 
to  an  acceptable  solution,  or  to  back 
down.  Tlie  decision  to  make  a  substan- 
tial effort  in  the  first  place  was  where 
the  error.  If  any,  was  made.  We  could 
have  ignored  Vietnam  from  the  begin- 
ning. We  could  have  avoided  sending 
money  and  "advisers"  and  have  let  the 
country's  future  be  determined  by  other 
forces,  which  would  have  been  commu- 
nistic, of  course.  We  could  have  done 
what  we  did  in  Tibet,  and  when  that 
country  was  invaded  In  one  of  the  most 
arrogantly  criminal  International  acts 
since  the  Second  World  War,  we  could 
have  protested  and  forgotten  about  It. 
Tibet,  my  almanac  says,  is  seven  times 
larger  than  South  Vietnam,  but  tlie  first 
decision  was  never  made  there,  the  de- 
cision to  support  a  substantial  effort  to 
protect  the  countiT's  Independence. 
Consequently,  when  that  independence 
was  attacked  and  destroyed,  we  were  free 
to  let  it  happen  or  to  fight.  Vietnam, 
of  course,  is  different  from  Tibet  in  many 
ways,  and  we  are  In  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  bring  our  military  strength  into 
account  there. 

If  we  had  not  focused  attention  on 
Vietnam  by  furnishing  money  and  ad- 
visers, it  is  possible  no  great  importance 
w'ould  have  attached  to  an  unopposed 
Communist  takeover.  But  we  were  in 
opposition  and  to  have  left  when  faced 
with  a  fight  w'ould  have  revealed  a  lack 
of  reliability  to  our  allies  and  a  lack  of 
determination  to  our  enemies.  The 
point  is  this:  We  are  not  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  the  territory.  We  are  tliere 
for  two  other  reasons:  The  first  is  because 
we  were  committed;  the  second,  because 
If  we  did  not  fight  there,  we  would  have 
to  fight  elsewhere.  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
w'ar  over  land  or  strategic  position.  It  Is 
a  war  of  will,  a  test  of  the  character  of 
the  American  Nation,  and  it  does  not 
matter  that  we  may  think  the  outcome 
Is  not  Important,  for  our  adversary  does, 
and  so  do  other  nations  hesitant  to  com- 
mit themselves. 

The  reaction  of  England  and  France  to 
the  Rhineland  led  to  Austria;  their  re- 
action to  Austria,  to  the  Sudetenland; 
their  reaction  to  the  Sudetenland  to  the 
takeover  of  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  to  World  War  U. 

As  Churchill  spoke  to  the  American 
people  on  October  16,  1938.  after  Munich, 
the  totalitarian  leader,  whether  Commu- 
nist or  Fascist — "must  seek,  from  time  to 
time,  and  always  at  shorter  intervals,  a 
new  target,  a  new  prize,  a  new  victim. 
He  can  go  forward;  he  cannot  go  back. 
He  must  blood  his  hounds  and  show  them 
sport,  or  else,  like  Actaeon  of  old,  be  de- 
voured by  them." 

Vietnam,  perhaps  India;  and  there  will 
be  others,  until  those  who  live  by  force 
come  to  imderstand  that  force  no  longer 
w'orks — or  until  they  are  destroyed.  The 
willpower  of  a  nation,  just  as  the  will- 
power of  a  man  is  the  measure  of  its 


strength.  There  is  no  rest  and  there  will 
be  no  rest,  no  time  when  we  may  rest 
secure  as  long  as  there  are  powerful  na- 
tions whose  policies  are  opposed  to  ours. 
We  do  not  like  war,  but  it  appears  that 
force  and  war  Is  the  only  argument  our 
opponents  comprehend.  Consider  the 
admitted  political  pliilosophy  of  the 
Chinese  leaders  who  have  written  that, 
"political  power  comes  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun."  Consider  the  concepts  of  a 
government  of  laws,  self-determination, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual  as  they 
relate  to  such  a  philosophy. 

If  we  do  not  fight  this  war.  there  will 
be  another,  and  if  we  do  not  fight  that 
one,  there  will  come  a  time  when  there  is 
no  choice:  and  the  price  will  be  increased 
accordingly. 

The  trouble  with  this  war,  as  with  the 
war  In  Korea,  is  that  it  is  an  abstract  war 
for  the  men  who  fight  it  and  for  their 
families  when  they  die  In  It.  How  dif- 
ficult it  must  be  to  leave  a  country 
nine-tenths  at  peace,  and  go  to  a  hot  and 
uncomfortable  land  where  death  is  al- 
ways waiting.  How  does  a  soldier  feel 
who  must  fight,  and  die  perhaps,  in  a  war 
like  that,  a  war  that  most  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  countrymen  need  not  fight  in  or 
even  think  about?  How  does  a  man  feel 
to  be  the  one  called  upon  to  give  that  "last 
full  measure  of  devotion"  when  the  Na- 
tion's safety  seems  secure  and  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  war  is  buried  even  deeper  in  in- 
comprehensibles  than  the  meaning  of  war 
usually  is?  But  the  complaints  are  not 
coming  from  the  men  who  are  called  upon 
to  carry  these  burdens. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  for  an 
end  to  the  debate  on  Vietnam,  and  the 
time  has  certainly  come  for  us  to  accept  a 
responsibility  which  is  now  ours  and 
which  we  could  not  with  integrity  or  with 
.safety  avoid.  We  are  at  war  and  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  win  it. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  another  war. 
the  meaning  and  outcome  of  which  had 
at  the  time  he  said  it  become  to  many 
Americans  uncertain,  that  it  was  a  war 
which  tested  whether  this  Nation  or  any 
nation  conceived  In  liberty  could  long 
endure.  The  war  we  are  pre.'^ently  en- 
gaged In  is  as  great  a  test  of  that  ques- 
tion as  was  the  war  that  Lincoln  spoke 
of.  Our  determination  to  fight  and  our 
will  to  prevail  are  in  the  long  view  as 
necessary  to  the  survival  ot  this  Nation 
and  its  ideals  as  they  were  a  century  ago. 
There  were  many  who  said  then  that 
the  war  was  not  worth  the  price,  there 
were  grumblings  and  even  riots  against 
the  draft,  and  there  were  those  who  de- 
sired peace  on  any  terms. 

Freemen  have  always  had  to  fight  to 
remain  free,  and  there  have  always  been 
those  who  saw  freemen  as  their  greatest 
enemy.  If  this  Nation  is  to  fulfill  its 
promise,  if  it  is  to  confirm  its  destiny 
of  bringing  a  greater  opportunity  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  men  ever>'where,  we 
must  stand  ready  for  this  and  every  other 
test.  The  war  in  Korea  and  in  Vietnam 
are  the  alternatives  which  tyranny  has 
found  in  an  age  where  total  confronta- 
tion means  total  annihilation.  But  they 
are  just  as  much  a  test  of  our  will  to 
remain  free  as  total  war  was  before.  We 
must  meet  that  test,  for  if  the  United 
States  should   ever   lose   its   ability   to 
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brlns  to  bear  upon  the  play  of  world 
events  the  determination  of  men  to  be 
free  the  force  of  modem  totalitarianism 
would  have  It  within  its  power  to  plunpe 
mankind  in  a  dark  age  of  so  great  a  depth 
that  centuries  need  pass  before  the 
spirit  of  man  could  free  itself  a?ain 
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U.S.  BALANCK  OP  PAYMENTS  AND 
THE  DOLLAH 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  Important  problems  facing  this 
countr>-  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  continuing  large  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  international  payments.  This 
deficit  in  other  recent  years  has  been 
balanced  by  a  buildup  of  holdings  of 
dollar  aiisets  by  foreisners.  These  assets 
have  been  acquired  In  part  by  private 
individuals  and  busine.ss  abroad  and  in 
part  by  foreifin  governments  and  cen- 
tral banks.  To  some  degree  their  in- 
crease represented  the  accumulation  of 
essential  working  balances  and  liquidity 
reserves.  At  times,  however,  foreign  dol- 
lar holdings  have  moved  into  the  hands 
of  central  banks  and  governments,  which 
have  chosen  to  convert  them  into  gold. 
In  1965,  these  conversions  have  been 
particularly  large,  and  the  VS.  gold  stock 
declined  by  Sl.o  billion  in  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year. 

Such  a  depletion  of  our  gold  reserves, 
following  a  loss  of  about  $7  billion  In  the 
preceding  7  years,  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely without  endangering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  dollar  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  instrument  of  inter- 
national exchange  and  monetary  re- 
.ierves  for  the  entire  world.  The  In- 
creased foreign  claims  on  dollars  have 
developed  from  the  deficit  in  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments.  Last 
February  the  President  inaugurated  a 
program,  based  largely  on  voluntary  ac- 
tions by  American  businesses,  financial 
organizations,  and  individuals  to  reduce 
the  outflow  of  dollars. 

To  probe  the  causes  of  the  continuing 
deficit  and  appraise  possible  measures 
for  correcting  It.  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
conducted  a  series  of  hearings  In  the 
course  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  re.sults  of  these  hearings,  together 
with  other  background  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  balance  of  payments  have 
been  published  by  the  committee  In  two 
volumes. 

An  excellent  summary  of  this  situa- 
tion, an  appraisal  of  the  results  of  meas- 
ures adopted  to  correct  it,  and  an  astute 
analysis  of  the  world  monetary  situation 
and  of  some  of  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead  have  recently  been  set  forth  in  a 
speech  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  at  Hot  Springs,  Va,  Mr. 
Barr  points  out  that  although  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  reduction  In  our  pay- 
mi  nts  deficit  .since  early  this  year,  this 
accomplishment  has  been  In  part  the 
result  of  special  factors  and  cannot  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  relaxing  efforts 
to  maintain  a  more  sustainable  state 
of  equilibrium  In  our  International 
accounts. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  Sec- 
retary Barr's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REMARKS  BT  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BARS,  UNBEB 
SECBFTAai    OF    THE    TaEAStlST.    BETOEE    TBB 

National  Assocution  or  Manuf.^cttikeks. 

AT  THE  HOME3TE.AD,  HOT  SPRINGS,  VA.,  TtTES- 
OAY,  SEPTEMBER  21.  1965 

Time  was  when  International  flnanoe  was 
a  subject  confined  lor  the  most  part  to  the 
officials  of  the  larger  banks,  central  banks, 
and  the  Treasury.  Not  many  people  ouUlde 
this  small  group  understood  or  cared  much 
about.  It.  Not  so  today.  It  Is  one  of  the  hot- 
test topics  going.  It  seems  aii  though  every 
publication  has  something  to  say  at  one 
time  or  another  about  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, gold  losses,  and  International  liquid- 
ity. 

This  Is  a  mixed  blessing  to  us  In  the  Treas- 
ury On  the  one  hand,  a  widespread  Inter- 
est among  the  public  In  this  Important  na- 
tional problem  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  an 
alTt  citizenry  and  ultimately  It  will  be  those 
outside  the  Government  who  will  be  respon- 
.slble  for  the  solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, having  the  primary  responsibility  for 
this  area.  Is  the  focusing  point  for  this  In- 
tense public  spotlight  and  we  are  frequently 
taken  to  task  and  called  upon  to  account  for 
our  sictlons  or  Inactions — as  the  case  may  be. 
This  la  fair  enough— 6  years  in  American 
pontics  has  convinced  me  that  criticism  and 
debate  can  be  especially  helpful  In  formu- 
lating our  national  financial  policies.  But 
I  am  concerned  that  this  debate  sometimes 
gets  off  the  rails  because  the  subject  matter 
IS  novel  and  complex 

I  would  suppose  that  nearly  every  man 
and  woman  m  this  room  has  had  some  aca- 
demic background  In  economics.  I  would 
suppose  that  most  of  us  can  carry  on  a  good 
reasonable  argument  on  monetary  policy 
and  on  fiscal  policy.  But  I  wonder  how 
manv  are  fully  grounded  in  the  concepts  of 
the  international  financial  mechanism  that 
has  largely  developed  since  World  War  II? 

I  would  venture  that  most  of  us  could 
discourse  reasonably  on  the  old  gold  standard 
that  we  were  taught  In  college.  But  how 
many  understand  the  workings  of  the  in- 
ternitlonal  Monetary  Fund,  the  concepts  of 
liquidity  and  the  role  of  the  dollar  In  Inter- 
national finance?  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  those  subjects  are  not  academic  curi- 
osities Thev  are  on  the  contrary  Issues  that 
nave  an  intensely  practical  application  to 
your  businesses  and  to  the  role  this  Nation 
win  play  In  the  world. 

Tlierefore.  my  address  today  can  be  con- 
sidered more  as  a  paper  on  fundamentals 
rather  than  a  statement  of  policy.  Spe- 
cifically, I  wlU  discuss  the  role  of  the  dollar 
in  the  world  today,  the  problem  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Its  relationship  to  world 
Uqudlty.  the  administration's  approach  to 
these  matters,  and  where  we  stand  today. 
As  this  address  Is  designed  more  for  m- 
formatlon  than  for  policy,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
occur  to  you  at  the  conclusion  of  my  formal 
remarks. 

THE  ROLE   OF   THE    DOLLAR 

When  we  discuss  the  American  dollar,  I 
think  It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that 
the  dollar  series  three  roles:  as  a  national 
currency,  as  a  key  (sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  vehicle)  currency,  and  as  a  reserve 
currency 


domestic  financial  transactions.  Also,  i 
think  most  people  understand  that  our  do- 
mestic money  supply  must  grow  over  thj 
years  as  our  economy  grows.  There  Is  some 
ilmlt  on  how  many  times  a  year  you  con  use 
a  dollar  for  different  transactions,  and  as  tht 
economy  grows  and  transactions  Increiue 
there  is  an  obvious  need  for  more  dollars  to 
keep  things  moving. 

There  Is  not  such  a  clear  understaniiliig, 
however,  of  the  second  and  third  roles.  an4 
discussions  of  our  balance  of  pajTnents  and 
world  liquidity  sometUncs  confuse  the  two 

THE    DOLLAR    AS   A    VEHICLE   CtJERENCT 

We  speak  of  the  dollar  oa  a  vehicle  cur- 
rency, we  refer  to  its  use  in  financing  inter- 
national  trade  and  payments.  Tlie  dolltr 
In  this  capacity  is  held  by  private  b«nk«. 
businesses,  and  Individuals  throughout  thi 
world  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  their  In- 
ternatlonal  transactions;  they  use  it  jmt 
as  they  use  their  own  currencies  for  tielr 
domestic  transactions. 

Dollars  held  for  this  piu-pose — what  we  rail 
private  foreign  dollar  holdings — amount  w 
over  SU  billion. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  the  doilar 
should  serve  this  role  more  than  any  otic 
currency?  Robert  Roosa  puts  It  succinctly 
In  his  new  book : 

"Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  tjnitwi 
States  in  world  trade  was  lUelf  very  large. 
as  seen  from  most  other  countries; 

■Because  there  were  ample  and  versatile 
credit  facilities  available  from  which  sup- 
plemental supplies  of  dollars  oould  be  olj- 
talned  at  short  term; 

"Because  accumulations  held  for  trans- 
actions purposes  could  be  readily  Invested 
in  liquid  form  at  reasonable  rates  of  return, 
"Because  foreign  transactions  form  lo 
small  a  part  of  the  vast  U.S.  markets  tlist 
foreign  holders  have  little  reason  to  ten 
that  their  operations  would  become  ma- 
splouous  or  subject  to  Interference:  and 

"Because  the  dollar  had  an  estjibllsted 
tradition— honored  through  various  perlaU 
of  stres.-- — of  maintaining  open  marltets  !r« 
of  the  dictation  and  the  Intrusions  charic- 
terlstlc  of  exchange  control; 

"And  lastly  a  purely  technical  ressoi. 
There  are  102  members  of  the  IMF.  If  ficss- 
clal  transactions  were  denominated  in  tie 
currencies  of  every  nation,  a  little  simp.; 
arithmotlo  will  show  that  you  would  n'M 
the  102  currencies  to  the  second  power  or  s 
figiue  of  10.404  to  arrive  at  the  dlSeret: 
methods  In  which  a  transaction  could  U 
accounted  for.  To  avoid  this  chaotic  «:• 
uatlon,  when  a  businessman  In  countrr  i 
sells  to  a  customer  in  country  B  the  trsffi- 
action  usually  will  work  like  this:  TO 
customer  in  country  B  buys  dollars;  *•- 
the  dollars  he  buys  the  national  currw 
of  country  A  and  uses  these  funds  to  paj  ttl 
seller."  , 

This  Is  why  we  someUmes  refer  to  the  roit 
of  the  dollar  as  a  vehicle  currency.  It  U ' 
crucial  role  and  It  acquired  this  role  tor  -< 
re.isons  I  have  listed  above.  Uke  it«  roleai 
domestic  or  national  currency,  the  need  -i- 
dollars  as  a  vehicle  currency  Increases  » 
world   trade  and   financial    transactl'jns  i-- 

crease.  

To  summarize,  the  dollar  is  available,  U" 
safe  and  It  Is  enormously  convenient  to  wj^ 
one  or  (or  It  one  Includes  the  British  poiw; 
and  French  franc)  two  or  three  currenoe 
that  many  countries  can  use.  In  an  inM"- 
variety  of  bilateral  trade  transactions,  a 
kind  of  common  denominator 


THE  DOLLAR  A3   A   NATIONAL  CUHEENCTr 

The  first  role,  as  a  national  currency,  la  I 
think  obvious  to  everyone.  The  dollar  In 
this  hutorlc  role  Is  oiu-  domestic  medium  of 
exchange,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 


THE  DOLLAR  AS  A  RESERN-E  CtTBHENCT 

The  dollar's  third  role— that  of  a  ra^ 
currency— has  developed  for  many  of  "' 
same  reasons  that  have  made  It  a  veii» 
currency.  ,„ 

By  a  reserve  currency  we  mean  that  aa^ 
are  held  by  governments  and  central  b^' 
a  highly  liquid  and  dependable  asset  !»• 
they  can  use  along  with  gold  to  carry  to"^ 
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over  times  of  temporary  imbalance — precisely 
lie  way  you,  as  businessmen,  keep  reserves 
;or  co.itingencles.  But  there  Is^an  important 
iislinclion  between  the  role  of  the  dollar  as 
I  vehicle  currency  and  its  role  as  a  reserve 
currency.  I  have  mentioned  that  probably 
'M  principal  factor  in  the  dollar's  role  as  a 
veJilcIe  currency  is  convenience  I  believe 
aiftt  the  principal  factor  In  the  dollar's  role 
IS  a  reserve  currency  Is  confidence— confl- 
uence m  the  ability  to  use  It  quxkly  ,and  at 
32  assured  price.  These  are  approximately 
'.he  criteria  most  businessmen  use  in  acqulr- 
logaad  holding  assets  as  contingent  reserves. 

Those  who  hold  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rencv.  central  banks  and  treasuries,  do  so  In 
the  itno'.vledge  that  these  dollars  :ire  freely 
convertible  Into  gold  at  the  fixed  price  of 
135  an  ounce.  The  fact  that  we  have  not 
varied  from  this  policy  and  this  fixed  price 
(or  over  30  years  plus  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
only  cotintry  which  stands  ready  to  exchange 
gold  for  holdings  of  Its  currency  has  made  the 
dollar  second  only  to  gold  as  an  International 
reserve  asset. 

Foreign  monetary  authorities  hold  about 
S14  billion  In  their  reserves.  These  dollars 
i-e  used  to  finance  their  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  and  surpluses  and  as  a 
rathiori  for  the  future 

While  these  two  international  roles  of  the 
dollars  are  Interdependent — dollars  flow  back 
tad  forth  -''  between  official  and  private 
tsads— changes  In  the  world's  holdings  of 
la  vehicle  currency  dollars  can  have  quite 
liHerent  Implications  than  changes  In  the 
world's  holdings  of  it«  reserve  currency  dol- 

ll.'S, 

To  illustrate,  the  amoimt  of  dollars  (or  any 
D;ber  vehicle  currency)  held  by  banks  and 
builnesses  for  trade  and  flnarce  wUl  prob- 
ibly  grow  as  world  trade  grows  and  develops. 
The  dollars  held  for  reserves  can  vary  with 
•Jie  Judgment  of  centra]  banks  and  gov- 
eraments  on  (a)  what  amoimt  of  reserves 
■.hey  need  and  (b)  their  Judgment  as  to  the 
potential  value  and  usefulness  of  the  dollar. 

One  final  note  on  our  dollar  llBblllties. 
While  the  large  amounts  of  dollars  which 
Joreigners  now  hold  represent  liquid  llahhi- 
•-!es  and  potential  claims  on  our  gold  're- 
serves, the  fact  that  the  world  is  ■willing  to 
StUd  such  large  amounts  of  dollars  Is  tastl- 
monv  to  their  confidence  in  the  dollar.      I 

The  program  to  which  I  refer  next  ls<  de- 
■•Sned  to  make  sure  that  the  Integrity  of — 
ud  International  confidence  in — the  dollar 
ire  m.riintalned. 

THE  TWIN  PROBLEMS  OP  BALANCE  OP 
PAYSIE.VTS  AND  WOULD  LKJl'IDtTT 

Most  Of  the  current  discussions  of  Inter- 
iiatlonal  finance  concerns  twin  problems: 
our  bolance-of-payments  deficit  and  world 
-quidity. 

1  do  not  mean  to  Insult  your  knowledge, 
liut  let's  make  certain  of  otu-  definitions, 
Pint  of  all  let's  definje  the  balance  of  p:iy- 
nents.  It  Is  not  as  easy  as  It  might  seom 
because  It  Is  an  accounting  of  our  private 
sad  Government  transactions  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  dangerously  simplified 
'^rma  the  major  transaction  would  be  like 
'Jils: 

WHAT  FTJNDS  GO  OT7T 

1  Money  spent  to  buy  lmport.a  (IncludlnE 
^Sipping  costs  to  foreign  lines  I . 

2  Money  spent  by  tourists. 

3  Money  spent  by  the  United  States  la 
lilatainlng  troops  overseajs. 

4-  Money  loaned  by  banks  and  tile  Gov- 
s^ent  to  foreign  borrowers. 

8.  Money  invested  In  Industries  In  for- 
°8ii  nations. 

6  Money  given  as  untied  grants  under  our 
'Orelgn  aid  program. 

T  Money  sent  abroad  as  payment  of  In- 
"nst  and  principal  due  by  US.  borrowers. 

8,  Money  remitted  as  dividend  payments 
*  foreign  holders  of  U.S.  securttiee,  or  as 
°'*''ch  Income  of  foreign  corporations. 
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WHAT  rUNDS  COME  IN 

1.  Money  spent  by  foreigners  to  buy  our 
exports. 

2.  Money  spent  by  foreign  tourists  In  the 

United  States. 

3.  Money  loaned  by  foreign  banks  and 
governments  to  U.S.  borrowers. 

4.  Money  Invested  by  foreigners  In  U.S.  in- 
dustries. 

6.  Remittances  of  Interest  and  principal 
payments  on  debts  foreigners  owe  to  U.S. 
lenders. 

6.  Remittance  of  dividend  Income  and  In- 
come of  U.S.  overseas  branches  to  U.S.  in- 
vestors and  corporations. 

I  have  warned  you  that  this  Is  highly  over- 
simplified accounting,  but  it  does  Include 
the  major  Items. 

When  the  outgoing  items  exceed  the  in- 
coming, we  say  that  we  have  a  deficit;  when 
the  reverse  Is  true  we  say  that  we  have  a 
surplus. 

Now  some  one  at  this  juncture  will  say. 
"It  Is  nonsense  to  keep  accounts  like  these. 
You  have  current  items  such  as  funds  spent 
on  imports  or  money  spent  by  tourists 
lumped  together  with  caplt-il  items  such  as 
long-term  loans  and  investments.'* 

This  Is  very  true  Indeed  and  that  Is  where 
the  que.'itlon  of  liquidity  enters  the  picture. 
Just  what  do  we  mean  by  liquidity?  The 
corporate  explanation  of  liquidity  is  the  rela- 
tion between  short-term  UablUtles  and  short- 
term  assets.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  inter- 
national economists  are  much  less  precise  In 
their  definition.  When  they  speak  of 
liquidity,  they  usually  refer  to  the  official 
(government  and  central  bank)  holdings  of 
gold  and  convert'ble  currencies  and  the  credit 
available  on  a  rather  automatic  basis  In  the 
IMP.  The  relation  of  these  assets  to  short- 
term  liabilities  is  usually  meaningless  to 
most  countries  because  their  currencies  are 
not  used  as  a  veliicle  In  commercial  trans- 
actions or  held  as  reserves. 

However,  In  the  United  States  the  cor- 
pornte  definition  of  liquidity  that  relates 
liquid  assets  to  near-term  Usblllties  is  more 
appropriate.  It  Is  In  fact  crucial  because  as 
I  have  pointed  out  $H  billion  are  held  by 
private  foreigners  for  trade  and  finance  and 
814  billion  by  official  foreigners  as  re.ser\'es. 

Thus,  the  proper  definition  of  liquidity 
would  probably  be  in  three  parts.  For  most 
nations  It  could  be  defined  as  their  holdings 
of  convertible  foreign  currencies,  gold,  and 
their  IMP  position.  For  the  United  St.ates 
it  is  more  precise  to  define  liquidity  as  the 
relation  between  these  assets  and  our  short- 
term  liabilities.  For  the  world  as  a  whole. 
you  would  probably  define  l!ouldlty  as  the 
amounts  of  acceptable  international  re- 
sources (gold,  convertible  currencies,  and 
automatic  credit  at  the  IMF)  available  for 
trade,  finance,  and  reeer^'es. 

Now  let's  look  at  our  balance  of  payments. 
In  e.efience,  the  bal a nce-of -payments  prob- 
lem IB  one  of  U.S.  liquidity.  Our  overall 
financial  position  is  good  And  improving  but 
our  International  liquidity  has  been  de- 
teriorfltlng.  To  Illustrate,  at  the  end  of  1964 
our  private  foreign  investments  alone  ex- 
ceeded the  total  of  all  foreign  claims  on  us — 
official  and  private — by  over  $18  billion.  The 
comparable  fleure  In  1958,  when  our  balance 
of  pajrments  firsT  brxame  a  serious  problem, 
was  less  than  ^7  billion.  This  is  without 
taking  any  account  of  our  gold  ctock  which 
at  the  end  of  1964  amountetl  Jo  over  815 
billion  and  our  Government  claims  on  for- 
eign countries  which  amounted  to  over  $23 
billion.  Our  overall  position,  therefore,  is 
obviously  Immensely  strong. 

But  in  the  process  of  building  up  these 
tremendous  foreign  assets,  most  of  which 
are  long-term  assets,  we  have  incurred  large 
short-term  liquid  liabilities,  which,  while 
much  smaller  than  our  long-term  as-sets,  have 
been  large  In  relation  to  our  gold  reserves. 

At  the  beginning  of  1958  our  holdings  of 
gold  came  to  almost  »23  billion.     They  now 


stand  at  less  than  914  billion.  Over  the 
same  period  our  dollar  UablUtles  to  foreign 
official  institutions  rc«e  from  less  than  $9 
billion  to  over  $14  billion. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  process  of  lending 
long  and  borrowing  short  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely, and  I  think  that  most  responsible 
observers  are  agreed  that  our  balance  of 
payments  must  be  brought  into  equilibrium 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  But  at  this  point  the 
second  of  our  twin  problems  comes  into  focus. 
If  the  dollar  outflow  from  the  United  States 
is  ended,  how  will  the  world's  needs  for  a  key 
currency  and  a  reserve  currency  be  met? 

You  will  remember  that  I  have  earlier 
Indicated  that  net  outflows  of  dollars  have 
not  always  been  turned  back  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  dollars  have  been 
retained  by  foreigners  to  Increase  working 
balances  to  finance  an  expanding  level  of 
trade  and  finance  and  .some  of  these  addi- 
tional dollars  have  been  held  to  build  up 
official  reserves. 

On  Its  face,  it  appears  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  Actually,  careful  analysis 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  ending  of  our 
deficit  may  not  create  a  world  liquidity  prob- 
lem for  sometime  to  come. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  while  we  have  not 
changed  the  basic  structure  of  the  interna- 
tional payments  mechanism,  we  have  sub- 
stantially fortified  it.  Just  this  year,  the 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  agreed  to  support  a  general  Increase  In 
IMF  quotas  of  25  percent  or  about  85  bil- 
lion. In  1961,  the  10  major  industrial  na- 
tions, known  as  the  Group  of  Ten .  nego- 
tiated with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
a  so-called  general  arrangements  to  borrow 
whereby  the  10  nations  agreed  to  lend  to 
the  IMF  up  to  $6  bllUon  should  this  be  nec- 
essary "to  forestall  or  cope  with  an  Impair- 
ment of  the  International  monetary  system." 
Added  to  this  mxiltilateral  source  of  iur.ds 
are  the  various  bilateral  arrangements 
whereby  the  major  countries  stand  ready 
to  swap  their  currencies  with  one  or  more 
of  the  other  countries  In  time  of  need.  The 
substantial  support  which  the  IMF  and  the 
leading  countries  have  extended  to  the 
pound  sterling  in  recent  months  Is  testi- 
mony to  the  strength  ot  the  present  system. 
In  noting  these  strengths  of  the  present 
International  payments  system.  I  am  not 
aruging  that  nothing  further  needs  to  be 
done.  I  note  them  only  because  in  recent 
months  some  people  have  unjustifiably 
Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ending  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-pa>-ments  deficits  will 
Immediately  brinr  about  a  shortage  of  world 
liquidity  and  a  crisis. 

In  addition  to  overlooking  the  very  real 
strength  of  the  current  system,  those  who 
make  the  oversimplified  argument  that  we 
should  continue  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  to  maintain  world  liquidity,  over- 
look two  other  basic  points.  First,  the  dol- 
lar cannot  continue  to  be  a  reserve  currency 
if  we  continue  a  balance-of-payments  deficit 
of  the  magnitudes  that  have  prevaUed  in 
the  past.  Sooner  or  later  our  liabilities  will 
become  so  large  in  relation  to  our  gold  re- 
serves that  foreign  central  bankers  will  no 
longer  believe  that  the  dollar  is,  in  fact,  as 
good  as  gold  and  they  will  not  be  willing 
to  hold  it. 

Second,  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments does  not  necessarily  and  automatical- 
ly Increase  world  liquidity  if  the  countries 
which  are  receiving  the  dollars  cash  them 
in  for  gold.  Their  reserves  go  up  but  ours 
go  down,  and  the  world  total  remains  the 
same.  To  Illustrate  the  point,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  the  deficit  in  our  over- 
all balance  of  payments,  seasonally  unad- 
justed, was  S180  million.  But  these  dollars 
did  not  become  new  additions  to  total  world 
reserves.  Rather,  they  came  right  back  to 
the  US.  Treasury  Department  to  be  ex- 
changed, along  with  dollars  accumulated  In 
past  periods,  for  some  $800  million  worth  of 
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gold.  A  continuance  of  the  dollar  outflow 
would  lead  to  more  of  the  same,  a  transfer 
of  gold  from  the  United  States  to  the  Eu- 
ropean surplus  countries  with  little  or  no 
gain  for  world  liquidity  as  a  whole  but  with 
continual  decreases  In  our  liquidity. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    APPHOACH 

The  administration's  approach  to  these 
twin  problems  Is  to  move  quickly  and  cer- 
tainly to  balance-of-payments  equilibrium 
and  at  the  same  time  to  move  forward  In 
dlscu-'lons  on  Improving  the  world's  mone- 
tary system - 

I  have  pointed  not  why  It  Is  Imperative  for 
us  to  restore  equilibrium  In  our  balance  of 
payment."!.  But  whtit.  It  Is  asked,  do  we  mean 
by  equilibrium?  Is  It  an  exact  bolance  or 
does  It  allow  for  some  deficit,  say  S500  mil- 
lion. SI  billion,  or  even  more? 

Our  feeling  In  the  Treasury  Is  that  equi- 
librium cannot  be  dcflned  solely  In  terms  of 
a  flKure;  It  Is  Importantly  a  matter  of  confi- 
dence. Whether  a  given  fleure  for  the  over- 
all balance  of  our  International  transactions 
represents  equilibrium  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  at  the  particular  time. 
But  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  define  In 
precise  numerical  terms  what  equilibrium  Is, 
we  can  say  that  it  docs  not  exist  when  the 
United  States  Is  continually  losing  gold. 
Perhnps.  then,  the  best  indication  of  what 
equilibrium  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
Is.  is  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  It 
1«  The  extent  to  which  they  cash  In  their 
dollars  for  gold  Is,  In  short,  a  very  useful 
Indicator. 

We  are  seeking  the  long-run,  basic  solu- 
tion to  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
through  meas\ire5  which  are  consistent  with 
our  domestic  objectives  and  our  foreign  poli- 
cy objectives,  and  consistent  with  a  growing 
volume  of  world  trade  and  capital  move- 
ments, ^n  brief,  our  longrun  approach  Is 
to:       ^ 

1.  Continue  to  minimize  the  balance-of- 
payments  impact  of  Government  expendl- 
ttires  abroad. 

2  Strive  to  Increase  our  exports  and  re- 
ceipts from  foreign  tourists. 

3.  Encourage  other  developed  nations  to 
take  on  more  international  financing  to  re- 
lieve us  of  a  disproportionate  share. 

4  Take  measures  to  encourage  more  for- 
eign Investment  here. 

To  gain  the  necessary  time  for  these  longer 
run  rneasures.  we  have  undertaken  shorter 
run  measures  which  President  Johnson  out- 
lined In  his  messaee  last  February  10.  These 
consist  of  erforta  to  reduce  foreign  travel  ex- 
penditures by  US.  citizens:  the  extension 
and  broadening  of  the  Interest  equalization 
tax:  and,  most  importantly,  the  request  that 
banks  and  corporations  curtail  or  adjust 
their  activities  to  lessen  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments impact  of  capital  outflows. 

The  key  to  success  In  this  program,  both 
In  the  short  run  and  In  the  long  run.  la  the 
business  community.  For  the  short  run,  we 
must  have  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
business  community  to  give  us  the  time  for 
our  longer  run  measures  to  take  effect.  And 
In  the  long  run.  the  competitive  position  of 
American  business  In  relation  to  the  other 
major  trading  countries  will  be  critical. 

First  of  all.  we  must  maintain  our  good 
record  of  relative  price  stability.  Secondly, 
American  business  mu.«t  become  more  ener- 
getic and  effective  In  finding  and  exploiting 
foreign  markets  for  American  exports. 

Shortly  after  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  new  balancc-of-pasrments  pro- 
gram on  February  10.  there  was  an  encourag- 
ing swing  to  ft  surplus  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, it  Is  far  too  early,  however,  to  con- 
clude that  this  represents  a  permanent  trend 
toward  equilibrium.  Some  of  the  gains  were 
due  to  special  factors,  some  were  one  time 
gains.  We  are  by  no  means  out  of  the  woods 
yet.  But  we  do  feel  that  we  have  a  program 
which  Is  sound  and  can  bring  us  to  equilib- 
rium If  all  of  us  follow  through  on  it. 


While  the  subject  of  world  liquidity  has 
only  recently  come  into  public  prominence, 
the  United  States  several  years  ago.  Joined 
with  other  major  countries  In  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. Its  recent  evolution.  Its  present  effec- 
tiveness and  Its  future.  On  June  1  of  this 
year,  this  multilateral  study  group  Issued  a 
report  which  exhaustively  examines  the  pos- 
sible ways  to  strengthen  the  system.  In 
July,  Secretary  Fowler  announced  that  the 
United  States  stood  prepared  to  participate 
In  an  International  monetary  conference  that 
would  consider  what  steps  we  might  Jointly 
take  to  secure  substantial  Improvements  m 
International  monetary  arrangements. 

On  September  10.  SecTet,-iry  Fowler  re- 
turned fron.  a  10-day  trip  to  Europe  during 
which  he  exchanged  views  with  oflicials  of 
neven  countries  on  how  we  might  move  ahead 
to  Improve  the  workings  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  Secretary  Fowler  had 
earlier  conferred  In  Washington  with  Ca- 
nadian and  Japanese  officials. 

He  found  agreement  that  present  circum- 
stances call  for  a  reexamination  of  the  free 
world's  monetary  arrangements;  that  we 
should  begin  contingency  planning  for  the 
possible  time  ahead  when  new  ways  of  pro- 
viding for  growth  In  monetary  reserves  will 
become  necessary;  and  that  active  discussions 
on  negotiations  should  begin  In  the  near 
future  at  the  level  of  pollcj-maldng  officials. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  beginning  next  week  offers 
a  logical  opportunity  to  start  putting  the 
negotiating  machinery  In  motion. 

In  l>oth  the  case  of  the  problem  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  that  of  inter- 
national monetary  reform,  therefore,  there 
are  :^lgns  of  progress.  I  would  rather  close, 
however,  on  a  note  of  caution.  A  basic 
change  in  the  world's  monetary  system  will 
not  come  about  quickly  or  easily.  To  reach 
agreement  among  all  the  nations  Involved 
on  anything  so  basic  will  require  time  and 
enormous  effort. 

A  lasting  Improvement  in  our  balance  of 
pa\Tnents — lasting  enough  to  be  meaningful 
in  the  context  I  have  described— wUl  also 
require  time  and  effort. 

The  President's  program  Is  brood-gaged, 
requiring  some  sacrifice  of  many  elements  of 
the  population  but  no  unreasonable  sacri- 
fice. In  our  Judgment,  of  any  one  element. 
Of  course,  more  tourists  would  like  to  bring 
back  more  goods  duty-free  from  abroad;  of 
course,  banks  and  other  lenders  would  like 
to  lend  OS  freely  as  possible  abroad;  of 
course,  businessmen  would  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  attractive  overseas  Invest- 
ment opportunity.  Essentially,  we  are  ask- 
ing these  groups  to  adjust — not  halt — these 
practices,  so  that  confidence  In  the  dollar 
will  be  sustained. 

If  confidence  In  the  dollar  Is  sustained.  If 
the  International  monetary  system  evolves  in 
a  sensible  way.  we  will  have  created  the  best 
possible  environment  for  the  American  econ- 
omy— American  businessmen — to  demon- 
strate their  formidable  competitive  strength 
In  the  world  at  large.  In  the  years  ahead. 


PAR'nCIPA'nON  BY  UNITED  STATES 
IN  HEMISFAIR  1968 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metc.alf  1 .  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Is  S.  2167,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  HemisFair  1968,  a  domestic 
exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  in  1968. 

This  bUl,  if  passed,  would  provide  au- 
thority for  the  United  States  to  build  a 
structure  In  San  Antonio  to  be  used  as  a 
part  of  the  fair. 


The  Senator  from  Delaware  [  Mr,  'Wn.- 
LiAMs)  and  I  have  filed  minority  rtews 
against  this  legislation, 

Mr.  President,  our  reasons  are  set 
forth  for  our  dissenting  view  which  I 
believe  support  the  judgment  that  we 
reached  in  opposing  passage  of  the  bill. 
We  do  not  concur  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  Senate  approve  s. 
2167,  as  amended,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  tlie 
HemisFair  1968  domestic  exposition  to  be 
held  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  in  1968. 

While  we  recognize  the  merits  of  such 
domestic  expositions,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  frequency  of  Federal 
participation  in  local  fairs  of  this  type. 

Domestic  expositions  can  play  & 
limited  cultural  and  economic  role  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  but  the  Federal 
Government  should  encourape  such 
enterprises  with  caution  and  discretion. 
Our  International  commitments  in- 
clude enormous  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  for  military  expenditures  and 
foreign  aid.  This  fact  requires  the  Gov- 
ernment to  review  with  great  care  the 
priorities  for  which  Federal  money 
should  be  spent.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
promoters  of  this  HemisFair  of  San  An- 
tonio are  looking  forward  to  a  substan- 
tial appropriation  of  Government  money 
to  be  invested  in  this  enterprise,  an 
amount  in  excess  of  approximately  S8'i 
million.  The  United  States  has  given 
generously  to  two  domestic  fairs  m 
the  past  several  years,  one  In  Seattle  and 
one  in  New  York,  and  is  now  being  asked 
to  give  to  three  more — the  San  Antonio, 
the  Florida  State  show,  and  the  genuine 
international  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Montreal.  Canada,  in  1967. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  "Century  21"  Exposition  in  1962 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  in  1964-65,  involved  ex- 
penditures of  S9.9  million  and  $17.5  mil- 
lion respectively.  At  each  of  these  fairs 
the  Federal  Government  constructed 
huge  and  costly  exhibition  halls. 

The  proponents  of  the  HemisFair  o! 
San  Antonio  point  out.  In  support  ol 
their  cause,  that  the  people  of  San 
Antonio  have  approved  a  S30  million 
bond  issue,  and  the  State  of  Tcxa.s  has 
appropriated  S4.5  million  with  an  addi- 
tional $3  million  expected  for  next  year, 
as  their  contribution  to  this  exposition, 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  city. 

The  S30  million  in  San  Antonio  Is  to 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land  a.nd 
the  construction  of  a  large  civic  center 
The  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  are 
also  to  be  used  in  constructing  building! 
of  a  permane;it  nature.  Although  the 
promoters  want  a  Federal  building  which 
wiU  continue  to  be  of  utility  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  HemisFair.  experience 
from  the  Seattle  fair  indicates  that  a 
structure  built  for  exhibition  purposes  is 
not  suitable  for  permanent  use  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  such  a  Government  building  wiL 
only  be  used  for  local  functions  in  the 
future  although  financed  by  the  tas- 
payers  of  the  United  States 

Thus,  what  begins  as  a  celebration  of 
local  interest  becomes  a  ma«ive  plw 
whereby    the    Federal    Government  i-= 
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called  upon  to  provide  funds  to  promote 
the  construction  of  facilities  to  be  used 
as  a  part  of  a  permanent  civic  center. 
The  Federal  Government  is  committed 
10  and  must  contribute  to  the  Universal 
International  Exposition  in  Montreal, 
Canada, in  1967. 

To  make  the  cost  still  less  defensible 
requests  have  already  been  received  for 
n.S.  participation  in  an  added  Interama 
exposition  in  Florida.  Plans  are  now 
also  being  initiated  for  a  U.S.  World's 
Fair  in  celebration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sarj'  of  the  United  States  in  10  years, 

Tliis  multitude  of  past  and  future  in- 
vestments asked  for  committals  has  seri- 
ous implications  and  unjustified  costs. 

Tlie  high  expenses  incurred  by  the 
promoters  of  the  New  York  Fair,  both 
public  and  private,  have  served  to  make 
large  investors  re'vlew  their  plans  for 
participation  in  the  Montreal  fair  sched- 
uled for  1967.  An  invitation  to  foreign 
nations  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  only  encourage  foreign 
governments  to  make  an  investment  they 
can  ill  afford  since  this  is  hardly  an  ap- 
piopriate  time  for  Latin  American  cap- 
ital to  be  invested  in  the  United  States. 
.*n  invitation  to  participate  in  the  San 
Antonio  fair,  therefore,  would  not  be 
met  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  those 
nations  who  do  decide  to  participate 
TOUld,  in  all  likelihood,  not  be  able  to 
meet  their  expenses.  In  the  end,  it  would 
be  the  American  taxpayer  who  wiU  cariT 
the  financial  burden.  This  can  hardly 
t)e  called  a  way  in  which  to  improve  our 
balance-of-payments  standing,  as  the 
promotere  suggest. 

In  the  case  of  HemisFair  and  other 
State  expositions,  a  direct  relationship 
IS  tovolved  between  the  exposition  and 
a  series  of  urban  civic  removal  pro.iects. 
This  urban  removal  is  already  supported 
b.v  Federal  funds.  Therefore,  this  same 
money  is  indirectly  involved  in  the  pro- 
motion of  this  exposition. 

Further  Federal  commitment  might 
very  iiell  result  in  an  angry  outci-y  from 
other  cities  caiTyine  out  urban  removal, 
and  it  would  place  the  US  Govenment 
in  the  a«  kard  position  of  being  discrim- 
inator". 

A.merican  endorsement  in  any  inter- 
national undertaking  has  profound 
ramifications  throughout  the  world. 
Certainly  international  fairs  involve  an 
aspect  of  foreign  policy,  II  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  be  effective,  we  must  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  lose  its  influence. 
Over-indulgence  in  one  type  of  commit- 
ment wHI  only  rgsultt  In  the  loosening  of 
-   jte  imnnrti  -^"^'"'^ 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  oppose 
passaee  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
rtll  the  Senator  wield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  leadership.  It  is  the 
Understanding  of  the  Senator  that  the 
legislation  will  be  taken  up  in  the  morn- 
ing hour  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  it  being  taken  up  at  the 
earliest  date  consistent  with  the  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  the  Senate  busi- 
ness. If  Tuesday  at  noon  is  an  appro- 
priate hour,  I  shall  raise  no  objection. 
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Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  requested  that  the  matter  be 
put  off  until  then. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  anticipated  that  Calendar  No.  756  (S. 
2167)  a  bill  to  provide  for  participation 
of  the  UrJled  States  in  the  HemisFair 
1968  exposition  to  be  held  at  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  in  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, will  be  brought  up  on  Tuesday. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the 
conference  report  on  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. That  will  be  the  order  of  busi- 
ness immediately  after  the  prayer  to- 
morrow. 

I  thank  the  disthiguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  him  unfaiUng  courtesy 
and  consideration  at  this  late  hour. 

Mr.  MORSE.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


Through  many  years  of  diligent  ap- 
plication of  superb  leadership  talents. 
Senator  Thomas  earned  a  place  of  en- 
during honor  in  our  State  and  Nation. 
It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  learned 
of  ills  passing,  and  the  resolution  which 
the  Senate  adopted  upon  this  sad  oc- 
casion was  altogether  appropriate  to  the 
memorj'  of  this  great  American. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  U.S.  SENATOR 
ELMER  THOMAS 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Oklahoma's  sreat  men.  former  U.S. 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  died  Sunday,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  of  sorrow  and  extreme  re- 
gret, which  my  colleague.  Senator  Har- 
ris, was  kind  enough  to  submit  during 
my  unavoidable  absence, 

Oklahoma  owes  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  ex- 
traordinary contributions  during  a  peri- 
od of  service  longer  than  any  other  man 
ever  elected  to  major  public  ofBce  in 
Oklahoma.  It  was  most  fitting  that  the 
resolution  which  my  colleague  presented 
was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Senator  Thomas  t)egan  his  public  serv- 
ice when  Oklahoma  became  a  State  in 
1907,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  first 
Oklahoma  State  Senate.  He  continued 
in  the  State  senate  until  1920,  and  in 
1923  was  elected  to  the  Congress,  where 
he  served  until  elected  to  this  body  in 
1927. 

Senator  Thomas  dedicated  his  years  to 
causes  that  helped  bring  Oklahoma  from 
infancy  to  maturity  faster  than  probably 
any  other  member  of  the  sisterhood  of 
States.  But  the  benefits  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  Senator  Thomas  and 
his  policies  and  programs  can  be  seen 
not  only  in  Oklahoma  but  throughout 
the  Nation. 

He  served  here  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Military  Appro- 
priations Committee,  as  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  and  as  an  ex- 
pert in  fiscal  policy,  Indian  affairs,  and 
natural  resources  development. 

Senator  Thomas'  long-range  vision 
for  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources  were  bolstered  in  later 
years  by  the  added  championship  of  our 
great  mutual  friend,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  was  my  honor  to  work 
with  Senator  Thomas  and  Senator  Kerr 
in  giving  Oklahoma  its  tremendous  mo- 
mentum in  the  development  of  Its  soil 
and  water  resources. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  55,  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  relative  to  certain  water 
problems  confronting  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  for  the  reason  that  this  matter 
is  a  matter  with  wliich  the  Public  Worl!:s 
Committee  is  currently  engaged.  The 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  chair- 
men of  both  committees,  and  is  in  full 
agreement  on  both  sides,  with  the  sim- 
ple reservation  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  if  any 
treaty  or  if  anything  of  that  sort  should 
grow  out  of  it,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  not  lose  any  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  be  discharged,  and  the 
resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  one- 
half  minute? 

Mr,  MORSE.     I  yield. 


EXPANSION  OF  WAR  ON  POX'ERTY— 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  8283'  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  tlie  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  conference 
report  wUl  be  the  pending  business  to- 
morrow, at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 
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.■rrT.r,y,r,-r,Tr  V  PRTrir=;    1966  thennore.    Improved    penetration     resUtant  1965   model  price  since  June  22, 

AUTOMUBU^  fmt.££j,   laoD  windshield  glass  will  be  standard  on  all  1966          1965.- I2.21t9j 

Mr.  H.A.RT.     Mr.  President,  yesterday  General  Motors  cars.  1968  model  price,  effective  October 

I  took  the  floor  to  voice  my  concern  that  Reductions   in    the   manufacturer's   sug-         7,    1966 -..    2,202  00 

the  hieher   prices   for   1966  model   cars  gestcd  prices  lor  1966  model  General  Motors                                                              

aimounced  by  Chr\'Sler  Corp.  might  m-  pa^enger  care  range   from   »52   to  S 136  as  Reduction    excluding    excise    tax 

ra^e  that£ns^er.  wouJd  be  handed  ^^^-^  ^^^^^.^^^^^tZTAr^^^JZ        ""-''^ -- "^.^L^ 

an    across-the-board     Increase    by    tne  ^^^^  1964  ,  tiJ;,  ^y^rage  reduction  is  »72 ) .    The  Total  reduction  from  introductory 
auto   industry.  major  part  of  the  overall  reduction  reflects  1965  model  price  excise  tax  re- 
Late  yesterday  General  Motors  Corp. —  the  full  amount  of  the  excise  tax  reduction.          ductton— June  22,  1985' 48.65 

by    announcing    their    1966    prices — as-  -j^g  remainder  of  the  reductions  includes  de-  Price  reduction,  effective  October 

sured  me  that  my  fears  of  a  general  up-  creases  tor  the  safety  Items  made  standard         7.    1965 I2.9t 

swine  were  not  to  be  realized.    As  I  felt  equipment  which  range  up  to  »19  as  com-                ^  ,  ,       ,         ^     ..         , 

T  would  have  been  remiss  In  not  speak-  pared  with  the  1965  option  prices  for  the  Total  price  reduction  since 

fn^nn?  ve.rerdav    iHo  I  feel  it  right  Parlous  features.     ,  The  safety  Items  sold  a^  introduction  1965  model.          61.60 

h»t  I  -Deak  todaV  "P""""'  ^^"'P'"'"''  °°  '»>«  "'"^K  ^'S'  "^^^  '  Retroactive  to  May  15. 1965. 

that  I  speaK  loaay  ,  Motor,  ^ar  were  priced  at  SS6.    On  1966  ^^        ,          ^.  . ^     ,         , 

General  Motors  in  It.s  press  release—  ^'^dels    t?c.se  items   have   been   reduced   to  Prices   for   Individual   makes  and  mod  a, 

which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ^5^^  reduction  of  more  than  10  percent..  '•"l  b"  ''""OUi.ced  sr.crtly  by  ouch  General 

entered  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  xhe  Federal  excise  tax  on  new  p.'issenger  Motors  car  aivision. 

of    mv    remarks— says    its    1966    prices  cars  was  reduced  from  10  to  7  percent  by  j^j^.  HART.     I  thank  the  Senator  from 

amount    to    a    reduction    in    consumer  legislation  which  became  effective  June  22.  Oregon  lor  yielding  to  me. 

orices      Some— who  feel  more  at  home  1065.      On    that    date   the    manufacturers                           

prices,     -"/""v^?""   '^^'  "  .  ^     .     have  suggested  retail  prices  for  all  General  Motors  -^^-^— ^^^ 

uith  complicated  stat'sucs    han  I-have  se           ^^    p^_.^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  MEMORANDUM    OF   LAW    OF   LAW- 

raised  the  question  If  in  fact  the  com-  deduction  In  excise  tax.    The  1966  manufac-  ^^^r^Jr^J^rXJ^ 

pany  could  not  have  cut  prices  more.  ^^j.^.,  suggested  retail  prices  continue  to  VERS  COMMITTEE  ON  AMERICAN 

These    observers    have    in    mind,    of  reflect  fully  the  reduced  excise  tax.  POLICY  TOWARD  VIETNAM 

course,  the  increased  productivity  and  -This  win  be  the  8th  consecutive  model  j^j^.    mORSE     Mr    President    one  of 

high  profit  rates  of  the  industry.    They  year  in  which  our  prices  have  remataed  sub-  ■         changes  In  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 

also  argue  that  by  making  last  years  ^^^'^^^^^l^^^^l  ^J^^s.^  '^pr^e.  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  5  yean 

optional  safety  equipment  standard  on  Mr  Doimer^and  Mr^R«*e  ^^^  tS^  fall  of  has  been  the  reversal  of  our  earlier  de- 

the    1965    cars,   the   companies    shouia  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  models  were  introduced,  termination  to  advance  the  rule  of  law 

realize  lower  installation  costs  ana—be-  .^^^  ^^  ^  significant  accomplishment,  par-  in  world  affairs.     No  nation  was  more 

cause  of  tiie  Increased  volume — a  higher  ticmarlv  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over  this  deeply  involved  in  the  creation  of  the 

dollar  return  on  sales  of  that  equipment,  period  our  hourly  employment  costs  have  in-  united   Nations   than   was   the  United 

The  theoretical  economic  ground  for  creased  by  40  percent,  the  consumer  price  gj  ^        ^^^  no  nation  in  the  world  has 

that  argument  is  sound.    Unforuntately.  index  hns  risen  by  about  9  percent    tooling  j^  ^  ^     others  more  than  we  have 

''°^T"°G^i?erT^ro?s!LircI.rmr-  rlfa^fp^irorsre-^Sr^erra^nS  fl^r^pfacefursml^t^   of    disput^ 

ures  for  General  Motors— such  as  my  ^^^vices  and  state  and  local  taxes  are  higher,  among  nations  must  be  practiced,  pref- 

self — it  Is  impossible  to  carry  tnat  argu-  .,^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^1^  ^^  maintain  prices  at  erably  under  United  Nations  auspices, 

ment  beyond  the  theoretical  stage.  ^  i^^^i  substantially  unchanged  since  the  jn  Vietnam,  we  have  totally  flouted 

Therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  count  the  fau  or  1958  through  constant  emphasis  on  jf,g  ^jp  gj  jj^„   ^nd  we  have  flouted  the 

blessings  In  hand  and  not  mourn  for  the  the  development  of  improved  manufacturing  united  Nations  Charter.     This  llpserv- 

■might  have  been."  methods,  processes,  equipment  and  through  ^   gj^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

The  fact  is  that  the  consigner  ^1  pay  '-ovations  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^en^^h  V'"u^;  Uni&d  Nations  and  it.  International  la. 
no  more  for  a  1966  General  Motors  car—  ^^^  -'^^^  ^^^  reliabuity  and  durability  of  provisions  and  procedures  has  done  our 
with  identical  equipment — than  he  would  ^^^jj  ^^y  components  as  engines  and  trans-  country  great  Injury  among  many  inter- 
have  for  the  1965.  missions,  and  braking  and  steering  systems  national  lawyers  around  the  world.    Our 

My    primary    concern    yesterday   was  have  been  advanced  each  year.    As  a  result,  waging  an  undeclared  war  in  southeast 

that    auto    prices— in    spite    of    record  our  cars  are  safer  and  easier  to  drive.    More-  ^^j^  ^^  flagrant  violation  of  our  oft-ex- 

profits-would  go  up  across  the  board—  oyer.  General  Motors  cars  today  are  more  ^^3^^  pretense  that  the  United  States 

contributing    to    inflationary    pressures  ^»"";;*'Vf?re     :^ey  a^  satisf^y  r^ore  stands  for  the  substitution  of  the  rule 

and  opening  the  issue  of  just  how  much  efrectlvelv  the  increasingly  diverse  needs  and  of  law  for  the  jungle  law  of  the  military 

price  competition  there  is  within  the  In-  desires  of  our  customers,  claw  in  meeting  threats  to  the  peace  ol 

dustry.     General    Motors'    action    eases  ■our  market  continues  to  be  character-  the  world,  has  done  great  damage  to  our 

that  concern  and  Is  welcome  news  to  the  ized  by  a  strong  desire  for  individuality  on  reputation  for  reliability  in  International 

American  consumer.  the  part  of  buyers— and  we  are  meeting  thU  affairs.     Our  good   reputation  in  world 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  demand   for   personalized   products   with   a  affairs  previously  held  by  millions  of  peo- 

of  the  General  Motors  press  release  dated  -^^e  variety  of  -od^^^and  ^Pn-^  ^^-p^  ^^^  '\''^'h.""'?^'^rKv  ouruntst'.! 

September  22,   1965.  be  printed  in  the  ^^^^  represent  even  greater  values  for  the  »orld  has  been  tarnished  by  our  unjusti- 

Record  at  this  point.  consumers' dollars."  fled  warmaking  in  southeast  Asia. 

There  tjeing  no  objection,  the  press  re-  it  was  also  announced  that  the  General  We  have  lost  much  more  prestige  and 

lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Motors  air  injection  reactor  system  designed  so-called  face  among  the  masses  of  the 

Record  as  follows-  to  control  exhaust  emission  and  installed  on  people  of  Asia.  Africa,  Latin  America. 

Df-n^oir      The    manufacturer's    suggested  '='"'°  ^°'^  '°  California  will  be  priced  at  «45.  ^  j      t^at  matter,  the  Western  World 

re,Xn"ero';r:iir9SmodeTGenerafrot^1^  era^MoTo^' prices  ^Tt'e;i^o^9''6Vprice?7o;  '^an  we  possibly  Could  have  SUfiered  ^ 

passenger  cars  will  be  lower  than  those  of  ^^'^Yirr^eq^u ipped  Che^o let  C^^  '^^  had  forthrlchtly  admitted  years  ago 

simllarw   equipped    1895    models,   chairman  ^''^II^'hU^,^^^^^^^  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  unilat- 

Frederick  G.  Donner  and  president  James  ■"»'•*'""    ■ '"                 .  ..'       „    ^     ,  eraUy  intervene  militarUy  In  southeast 

M  Koche  announced  today.  (Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  prlcesl  erauyuiL«v« 
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after  article  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  even  article  I.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  sad 
and  shocking  chronicle  of  our  repudla- 
Bon  of  the  rule  of  law  In  our  foreign 
policy  practices. 

Our  unilateral  Intervention  In  Vietnam 
>14£  continued  unabated,  even  while  we 
jtere  addressing  pious  letters  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
suggesting  that  he  might,  perhaps,  find 
some  way  to  Interest  the  members  of  the 
ilnlted  Nations  in  trying  to  restore  peace 
;d  southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately,  even 
our  diplomatic  gestures  toward  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  were  so  couched  in  empty 
semantics  that  the  world  knew  that  the 
United  States  was  not  offering  to  have 
ihe  United  Nations  take  complete  juris- 
diction over  the  threat  to  the  peace  of 
tlie  world  in  Asia  on  United  Nations 
temis  but  only  in  the  last  analysis,  upon 
r.S,  terms. 

Whenever  Senator  Ernest  Grbeninc 
snd  I  have  urged  that  tfte  United  States. 
ji  accordance  with  the  peacekeeping 
p.wedures  clearly  authorized  by  the 
Drjted  Nations  Charter,  should  file  with 
me  Security  Council  f.  formal  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Security  Council,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  to  take 
;urlsdlcrion  over  the  threat  to  the  peace 
in  ."isia,  the  officials  of  our  Government 
rejected  our  proposal  with  the  lame 
excuse  that  they  thought  either  Russia 
or  France  would  veto  such  a  resolution 
In  the  Security  Council.  Sometimes 
they  would  add  to  their  limping  ration- 
alization in  opposition  to  our  proposal 
ihat  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
nonpermanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  preferred  not  to  have  the  United 
Slates  call  upon  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  live 
ap  to  their  treaty  obligations. 

As  I  have  argued  so  many  times  with 
the  officials  of  .the  administration  and 
with  the  Senate  of  the  United  St.ates. 
cur  country  can  never  justify  a  violation 
o!  its  treaty  obligations  simply  because 
other  signatories  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  may  not  want  to  live  up  to  their 
treaty  obligations.  World  public  opin- 
ion Is  entitled  to  know  what  nation  or 
nations  are  unwilling  to  make  full  use 
of  the  peacekeeping  procedures  of  the 
Onlted  Nations  Charter  in  a  good-faith 
endeavor  to  end  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  in  southeast  Asia  or  anywhere 
else. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
submit  by  way  of  formal  resolution  to 
United  Nations'  jurisdiction  in  the  Vlet- 
Biffi  was  in  marked  contrast  to  our  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations'  intervening 
31  a  good-faith  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
cease-fire  agreement  in  the  Indo-Pakl- 
Jani  war.  Yet  the  capacity  of  the 
"mted  Nations  to  deal  w-ith  breaches  of 
"rid  peace  is  being  eroded  by  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  ignoring  the  peacekeeping 
procedures  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
^'  in  its  own  war  in  Vietnam. 

Our  preachments  to  other  powers  that 
*ey  submit  their  disputes  to  United  Na- 
tions' jurisdiction  are  already  being  met 
*ith  much  cynicism.  Other  countries 
^ow  it  is  a  case  of  our  saying:  "Do  as 
'Say.  but  not  as  I  do." 

Our  highest  policy  officials  Insist  that 
American  honor  and  commitments  are 
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at  stake.  Yet,  the  American  honor  and 
the  commitments  we  pledged  to  respect 
when  the  United  States  signed  the  char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  20  years  ago 
have  been  thoroughly  debauched.  It  is 
not  the  United  Nations  and  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes  that  we  are  honoring  in 
Vietnam,  but  a  narrow,  national  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Like  so  many  na- 
tions before  us.  and  like  many  in  our  own 
time,  we  find  it  easier  to  call  upon  our 
tremendous  military  power  to  sustain  a 
mistaken  political  judgment  than  to  do 
what  we  have  always  urged  others  to  do; 
namely,  submit  the  entire  matter  to  the 
United  Nations'  jurisdiction  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  appropriate  rules  of  law 
as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  the  charter. 
A  memorandum  on  the  International 
law  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  been 
prepared  by  a  group  of  lawyers,  acting 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Crown,  of  New  York  City.  Organized  as 
the  Lawyers'  Committee  on  American 
PoUcy  Toward  Vietnam,  they  have  pro- 
duced a  written  statement  of  some  of 
the  legal  issues  posed  by  our  military 
intervention  in  southeast  Asia.  In  this 
legal  memorandum  they  have  discussed 
the  ways  in  which  that  intjcrvention  vio- 
lates not  only  the  position  we  have  pre- 
viously taken  in  cases  of  breaches  of  the 
peace  but  the  text  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  itself. 

Senator  Grueninc  and  I  are  pleased  to 
have  this  document  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  because  It  raises 
questions  about  our  responsibilities 
under  international  law  that  have  been 
evaded  by  the  administration  for  many 
years. 

The  memorandum  projects  construc- 
tive proposals  for  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  tragic  Vietnamese  conflict. 
They  are  proposals  which  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  exploration  of  the  legal  issues  and 
treaty  violations  posed  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

By  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  legal  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Lawyers'  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Toward  Vietnam,  it  should  not  be 
inferred  that  Senator  GRtrENiNO  and  I 
endorse  or  underwrite  everj-  detail  of  the 
legal  arguments  made  by  Its  authors. 
However,  we  do  agree  that  It  represents 
a  legal  analysis  of  many  of  the  interna- 
tional law  problems  raised  by  the  U.S, 
unilateral  military  Intervention  in  south- 
east Asia  that  is  most  deserving  of  study 
and  careful  consideration  not  only  by 
the  officials  of  our  Government  and  the 
public,  generally,  but  also  by  those  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar  who  believe 
in  the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  law  in 
place  of  resort  to  war  for  the  settlement 
of  threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Senator  Grueninc  and  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Lawyers'  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam  will 
welcome  responses  from  members  of  the 
American  legal  profession  and  also  in- 
vites all  lawyers  interested  to  join  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Toward  Vietnam  in  Its  plans  for  arous- 
ing a  nationwide  Interest  among  lawyers 
and  the  general  public  in  seeking  to  per- 
suade our  Government  to  make  greater 


use  within  its  foreign  policy  of  an  in- 
ternational law  approach  to  the  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  has  been 
created  by  U.S.  warmaking  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Senator  Grueninc  and  I  also  wish  to 
add  our  personal  plea  to  members  of  the 
legal  profession  dedicated  to  the  rule  of 
law  to  interest  themselves  in  the  work 
of  such  lawyers'  groups  as  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Toward 
Vietnam  and  the  w'ork  of  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference  which 
met  in  Washington.  DC.  from  Septem- 
ber 12-18.  The  proceedings  of  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference  which 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future,  as 
well  as  the  legal  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Lawyers'  Committee  on  Ameri- 
can Policy  Toward  Vietnam,  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  study  of  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  that  prepared 
this  legal  memorandum  asks  those  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  the  bench,  law  teachers 
and  professors  who  share  the  major  in- 
ternational law  objectives  expressed  in 
the  memorandum  to  communicate  with 
the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ii^^hc  committee  further  its  endeavor 
taH|^e  a  greater  public  opinion  interest 
in^»rican  foreign  policy. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times.  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  under  our  constitu- 
tional system  belongs  to  the  American 
people.  Only  an  alerted  and  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  can  help  the  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  in  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  congressional  branches  of 
Government  mold  and  administer  a  for- 
eign poUcy  that  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  best  interests  of  our  people. 

Senator  Grvening  and  I  believe  that 
such  a  provocative  legal  treatise  as  this 
one  prepared  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
on  American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam 
should  be  widely  disseminated,  debated 
and  considered  in  connection  with  pro- 
posals for  needed  modifications  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  informed  that  among  those  legal 
authorities  who  have  endorsed  the  mem- 
orandum are  Prof.  Thomas  Emerson  of 
Yale.  Prof,  David  Haber  of  Rutgers,  and 
Osmond  K.  Fraenkel,  general  counsel 
for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

Therefore,  Mr,  President,  in  behalf  of 
Senator   Griiening    and    myself,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   that   the  following 
memorandum  of  law,  including  its  title 
page,  prepared  by  the  Law>'ers'  Commit- 
tee on  American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam, 
be  printed  in  the  Congre.^sional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  title  page  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
American    Polict    Vis-a-Vis     Vietnam,    in 
LIGHT  or  Ora  Constitition,  the  United 
Nations   Charteh.    the    1954    Geneva    Ac- 
cords. AND  THE  Southeast  Asu  Cou-ectivt 
Detense  Treat  t 

memoranbdm  of  law 
(Prepared  by  Lawyers  Committee  on  Ameri- 
can Policy  Toward  Vietnam.  Hon,  Robert 
W.  Kenny.  Honorary  Chairman  i 
Executive  committee 
■William  L.  Standard,  Chairman:  Carey  Mc- 
WllUams,  Vice  Chairman:  Joseph  H.  Crown, 
Secretary. 

Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Toward  Vietnam,  38  Park  Row,  New  Tork, 
N,T, 
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AMERICAN  POLICT  VlS-A-VlS  VIETNAM 

The  Justification  of  American  Involvement' 
in  Vietnam  hue  troubled  lawyers  In  the 
light  of  the  literal  language  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Onlted  Nations  Charter. 
Though  the  United  Slates  Inlilally  entered 
South  Vietnam  only  to  advise.  American 
irr<,p5.  now  numbering  125.000.'  have  moved 
from  a  passive  to  im  active  combat  role. 
American  forces  have  mounted  repeated  air 
strikes  aealnst  targets  In  North  Vietnam.  Is 
such  action,  raising  the  threat  of  large-scale 
war.  consonant  with  our  Constitution,  our 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  provisions  of  the  southeast  Aala  col- 
lective defense  treaty? 

Observance  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  a  basic 
tenet  of  American  democracy.  Hence  it  is 
fltiin'4  that  American  lawyers  examine  the 
action  pursued  by  our  Government  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  Governmeiifs  conduct  is 
mstlfled  under  the  rule  of  law  mandated  by 
"the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  charter  adopt- 
ed to  banish  from  the  earth  the  scourge  of 
war.  ,  . 

We  -shall  explore  uBd  asseas  the  grounds 
advanced  to  Justify  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  our  Government  vls-a-vls  Viet- 
nam, In  section  I.  we  examine  American 
policy  in  the  light  of  the  United  Nations;  In 
section  U,  In  the  light  of  the  Geneva  accords 
and  the  southeast  Asia  collective  defense 
treaty,  and  In  sections  III-IV  In  the  light  of 
our  Constitution.  Mindful  of  the  grave  Im- 
portance of  the  Issues,  we  have  exercised 
the  maximum  diligence  In  the  preparation 
of  this  memorandum  which  is  fully 
documented. 

I. THE   VN-rrED    STATES   IN    VIETNAM:    THE 

t'NITED    NAnONS   CHARTER 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 
June  26,  1945.  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  ratified  on  July  28.  1945.  by 
the  Senate.'  Thus,  the  United  States  became 
a  signatory  to  the  Charter,  along  with  55 
other  nations  (there  arc  now  114).  obligat- 
ing Itself  to  outlaw  war.  to  refrain  from  the 
unilateral  use  of  force  against  other  nations, 
and  to  abide  by  the  procedures  embodied  in 
the  Charter  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  states.  In  essence,  the  obligations 
assumed  by  member  nations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  represent  the  principles  of 
international  law  which  govern  the  conduct 
of  members  of  the  United  NaUons  and  their 
legal  relations. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  a 
presently  effective  treaty  binding  upon  the 
Government  o(  the  United  States  because  It 
IE    the    "supreme    law   of   the    land." '      In- 


•Por  a  historical  background,  see  Rob- 
ert Scheer,  "How  the  United  States  Got  In- 
volved In  Vietnam"  (A  Report  to  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
Post  Ofnce  Box  40C8,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif., 
93103):  sample  copy  free. 

'President  Johnson.  In  his  news  confer- 
ence of  July  29.  1665,  stated: 

"I  have  today  ordered  to  Vietnam  the  Air 
Mobile  Division  and  certain  other  forces 
which  will  raise  our  fighting  strength  from 
75.000  to  125.000  men  almost  immediately. 
Additional  forces  will  be  needed  iater.  and 
they  win  be  sent  as  requested."  (Presiden- 
tial D'TCuments,  vol.  1.  No.  I,  p.  15.  Aug.  2, 
1965.) 

'  See  Historical  Note  under  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  sec.  287  By  the  act  of  Dec.  20, 
1945,  C.  583.  59  Stat.  619  (22  U.S.C.  287- 
287et.  Congress  enacted  "The  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,"  empower- 
ing the  President  to  appoint  representatives 
to  the  United  Nations  and  to  render  various 
forms  of  asslsUnce  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Security  Cotmctl  under  specified  terms 
and  conditions. 

>  The  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  !s 
a  signatory  are  a  part  of  the  fundamental 


deed,  the  Charter  constitutes  the  cornerstone 
of  a  world  system  of  nations  which  recognize 
that  peaceful  relations,  devoid  of  any  use  of 
force  or  threats  of  force,  oi'e  the  fundamental 
legal  relations  between  nations.  The  follow- 
ing provisions  of  the  Charter  arc  relevant: 

(a)  "All  members  shall  refrain  In  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity 
or  political  Independence  of  any  stale  or  In 
any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses  of   the   United   Nations"    (ch.   I.   art. 

(b)  "The  Security  Council  shall  determine 
the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,  and 
shall  make  recommendations  or  shall  decide 
what  measures  shall  be  taken  •  •  •  to  main- 
tain or  restore  internaiionai  peace  and  se- 
curity."    (Ch.  VII.  39.1 

It  is  thus  plain  that  signatory  members  of 
the  United  Notions  Charter  are  barred  from 
resorting  to  force  unilaterally  and  that  only 
the  Security  Council  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  measures  to  be  taken  to  maintain 
or  restore  international  peace  (apart  from 
the  quer-tion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblv  has  any  residual  authority  by 
virtue  of  the'  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution 
for  this  purpose  when  the  Security  Council 
Is  unable  to  meet  its  responsibilities')- 

It  may  be  recalled  that  In  1956.  Israel 
Justified  Its  attack  on  the  Egyptian  forces  In 
the  smal  Peninsula  "as  security  measures  to 
eliminate  the  Egyptian  Fedayeen  'Com- 
mando' ba-pb  in  the  Slnal  Peninsula  from 
which  raids  had  been  launched  across  the 
Israeli  frontier."  Starke.  "Introduction  to 
International  Law,"  fourth  edition,  London. 
1958.  at  pageSaetseq. 

When  Great  Britain  and  France  Introduced 
their  troops  into  the  Slnal  Peninsula,  under 
claim  of  a  threat  to  their  vital  Intereste,  the 
"preponderant  reacliou  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  w-is  to  condemn  this  action  as  Inter 
alia,  a  breach  of  the  United  Nations  Charter."^ 
Starke.  "Introduction  to  International  Law." 
fourth  edition,  London,  1958.  at  pages  85- 
88. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  a  Joint 
military  operation  with  the  United  States  to 
restore  the  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  rejected  this 
proposal  as  "unthinkable"  (New  York  Times. 
November  6,  1956).     Dulles  declnred: 

"Any  intervention  by  the  United  States 
and 'or  Russia,  or  any  other  action,  except  by 
a  duly  constituted  United  Nations  peace 
force  would  be  counter  to  everything  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  were  charged  by  the 
charter  to  do  in  order  to  secure  a  United 
Nations  police  cease-flre." 

At  a  news  conference  on  November  8.  1956, 
President  Eisenhower,  answering  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Soviet  Union  at  that 
time,  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
oppose  the  dispatch  of  Russian  "volunteers" 
to  aid  Egypt,  saying  that  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  all  United  Notions  members.  Including  the 
United  States,  under  the  clear  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  counter  any 


Soviet  military   intervention  In  the  Middle 
East.    The  President  said: 

"The  United  Nations  is  alone  charged  witi 
the  responsibility  of  securing  the  peace  la 
the  Middle  East  and  throughout  the  world." 
United  Na'iona  Action  in  the  Suez  Crlslf. 
Tulane  Studies  In  Political  Science,  voluaw 
IV  entitled  "International  Law  in  the  Middle 
East  Crisis." 

To  the  fundamental,  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural requirements  and  conditions  vesiloi 
sole  authority  In  the  United  NutSons  to 
authorize  utilization  of  force,  there  i.rc  onh 
two  exceptions  set  forth  in  the  charter.  The 
first  exception  is  found  In  article  51  of  chap. 
ter  7: 

'Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  Im- 
pair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  If  an  a'-med  attack  oc. 
curs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  mesj. 
ures  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security." 

Article  61  of  the  charter  marked  a  seriouj 
restriction  on  the  traditional  right  of  self- 
defense.  As  was  stated  by  Prof.  Philip  c 
Jessup  In  his  work,  "A  Modern  Law  of  -S'l- 
tlons,"  published  In  1947  lat  pp.  165-166. 
"Article  51  of  the  charter  suggests  a  fur- 
ther limitation  on  the  right  of  Bell-d?:(eB»: 
it  may  be  exercised  only  'If  an  armed  s;- 
tack  occurs.'  •  •  •  This  restriction  l.i  article 
51  very  definitely  narrows  the  frfedom  ul 
action  which  states  had  under  tradlUotnl 
law.  A  case  could  be  made  out  for  se"- 
defense  under  the  traditional  law  where  tfce 
injury  was  threatened  but  no  attack  Im 
yet  taken  place.  Under  the  ciiarter.  alarmicg 
military  preparations  by  a  neighboring  sum 
would  Justify  a  resort  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, but  would  not  justify  resort  to  anticipa- 
tory force  by  the  state  which  believed  luelt 
threatened."  - 

The  traditional  right  of  self-defense,  era 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nsttai 
charter,  was  limited.  As  stated  by  Eecretarr 
of  State  Daniel  Webster  In  the  Caroltef 
case,'  and  as  adopted  in  the  Nuerenbeit 
Judgment  In  1945,  any  resort  to  armed  force 
in  self-defense  must  be  confined  to  cases  a 
which  "the  necessity  of  that  self-dcferje 
Is  Instant,  overwhelming  and  leaving  oc 
choice  of  means  and  no  moment  of  dellbers- 
tlon." ' 

In  expressly  limiting  Independent  mUlU.T 
action  to  instances  of  armed  attack,  tla 
founding  nations  explicitly  and  tmpllclU! 
rejected  the  right  to  the  use  of  force  ba.<«l 
on  the  familiar  claim  of  "anticipatory  sen- 
defense."  or  "Intervention  by  subversloa."  o: 
"pre-emptive  armed  attack  to  foresM 
threatened  aggression."  and  similar  rationiJe 
Such  concepts  were  well  known  to  tla 
founding  nations  If  only  because  most  d 
the  wars  of  history  had  been  fought  iimUt 
banners  carrying  or  suggesting  these  slogua. 
More  Importantly  for  our  purposes  here 
however,  the  United  States  was  aware  of  ttes< 
precepts  before  the  Senate  ratified  the  Dal:- 
ed    Nations    Charter    and    consciously  in- 


law, binding  upon  all  officials  and  all  govern- 
mental institutions.  Art.  I.  sec.  2.  clause  2,  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  confers  power  upon  the 
President  to  make  treaties  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  Art.  VI. 
clause  2.  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides 
that  treaties  so  made,  together  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  pvirsuant  thereto,  are  "the 
Supreme  Law  of  the  Land."  Missouri  v. 
Holland.  252  US.  416,  432-434;  Nines  V. 
DaiHdowitz.  312  US.  52,  62-63:  United  States 
V.  Pink.  315  US  203,  230-231:  Ctar*  v.  Alien, 
331  US.  503-508. 

•The  constitutional  validity  of  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  adopted  In 
1950.  Is  disputed. 


"  In  support  of  his  views,  Professor  JesrJJ 
noted : 

"The  documentary  record  of  the  dlsra- 
slons  at  San  Francisco  does  not  aflord  ccs- 
cluslve  evidence  that  the  suggested  ir.ie:- 
pretatlon  of  the  words  "armed  attack'  In  f; 
tide  51  Is  correct,  but  the  general  tenor  c 
the  discussions,  as  well  as  the  careful  rto.« 
of  words  throughout  Chapters  VI  and  vu  t^ 
the  Charter  relative  to  various  stages  of  s?j 
gravation  of  dangers  to  the  peace,  suppt. 
the  view  stated."  (Jessup,  "A  Modern  u» 
of  Nations."  p.  166.)  , 

'See,  Louis  Henkto  (Professor  of  U«  ^» 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Coluffl" 
University).  67  "American  Society  of  InW- 
national  Law  Proceedings."  1963.  at  p.  l» 
Moore's  "Digest  of  International  Law.  "» 
n.p.  412. 

'  Henken.  ibtd. 
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quiesced  In  tholr  rejection  as  a  basis  for  In- 
dependent armed  intervention.' 

It  hr^s  been  authoritatively  said  that  the 
rsceplion-'l  circumstances  stipulated  in  ar- 
•ide  51  "re  "clear,  objective,  easy  to  prove 
isd  dllBcult  to  misinterpret  or  to  fabricate"." 
Tie  wording  was  deliberately  and  carefully 
.-Sosen.'"  " 

Hence  article  51  can  under  no  clrcura- 
imnces  afford  a  Justification  for  U.S.  Inter- 
lentlon  in  Vietnam,  since  the  Saigon  regime 
ts  indisputably  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Sitlons  and.  Indeed,  under  the  Geneva  Ac- 
[ords  of  1P54.  South  Vietnam  Is  merely  a 
-.anporary  zone  not  even  qualifying  polltl- 
ally  as  a  state  (See  Section  II  infra),  even 
}  It  be  assumed  that  an  "armed  attack," 
rtthln  the  meaning  of  article  51.  has  oc- 
'.inei  against  South  Vietnam.  For,  as  has 
Men  shown,  article  51  is  operative  only  in 
-he  event  of  "an  armed  attack  against  a 
nember  of  the  United  Nations."  Hence, 
seither  the  right  of  Individual  self-defense 
2or  the  right  of  collective  "  self-defense  can 
««ome  operative. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  United  States  in- 
a.-rentlon  In  Vietnam  is  sanctioned  under 
irllde  51  on  the  ground  (li  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  Independent  state:  (2)  that 
South  Vietnam  had  been  the  victim  of  an 
inned  attack  from  North  Vietnam  and  (3) 
Oiat  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of 
ioQth  Vietnam,  was  engaging  in  "collective 
■elf-defense"  of  that  country,  as  claimed  by 
die  United  States  In  a  communication  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  March, 
19«5  ItlN.  Chronicle,  vol.  2.  p.  22 1.  To  sus- 
liin  this  claim,  nil  three  elements  must  be 
isU-^ed. 

Ihla  claim  Is  untenable,  however,  on  sev- 
eral grounds.  First.  South  Vletn;im  was  not 
recognized  as  an  independent  state  at  the 
1S54  Geneva  Conference  (see  sec.  II. 
■jitn).  Even  If  it  had  become  a  de  facto 
iute  in  the  course  of  events  since  1964.  the 
inflltrations  from  North  Vietnam  cannot  be 
deemed  to  constitute  an  "armed  attack" 
li'.hin  the  purview  of  article  51. 

Since  the  Geneva  Accords  recognized  all 
of  Vietnam  as  a  single  state,  the  conflict 
•  hether  of  the  Vietcong  or  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
igmnst  South  Vetnam  Is  "civil  strife"  and 
lorelgn  Intervention  Is  forbidden,  because 
•JvU  strife  Is  a  domestic  question— fi  posl- 
iion  Insisted  upon  by  the  United  States  In 
l'.scivil  war  of  1861.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  can  com- 
psre  his  position  In  demanding  union  of 
Vietnam  with  that  of  Lincoln,  when  Britain 
md  Prance  were  threatening  to  intervene 
to  assure  the  Independence  of  the  Confeder- 
icy  (and  with  the  added  point  that  the 
aaUonnl  elections  mandated  for  1956  In  the 
Geneva  Accords  were  frustrated  by  South 
Vietnam  with  apparent  support  of  the  United 
Slates:  see  sec,  II.  infra).  Nor  should  it 
be  jverlooked  that  Lincoln  had  very  little 
i'jpport  from  the  people  of  the  South,  who 
senerally  supported  the  Confederacy.  whUe 
^'J  Chi  Mlnh  has  a  great  deal  of  support 
"Om  the  people  In  South  Vietnam  organized 
a  the  National  Liberation  Front  whose  mlli- 
'.ir?  arm  is  the  Vletfong.  There  Is.  there- 
lore,  i  basic  Issue  whether  the  hostilities  in 
I'letnam  constitute  external  aggression  (by 
■'■'inh  Vietnam)    or   "civil   strife."     Here   it 
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Hearli.gs  on  U.N.  Charter.  Committee  on 
?W!!sn  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  79th  Cong., 
S'sess    July  9-13,  1945,  at  p.  210. 
'Henkin.  ibid. 

"■ at  the  Conference  Itself,  every 

•ord,  every  sentence,  every  paragraph  of  the 
i^liwter's  rext  was  examined  and  reconsid- 
'"■i  by  the  representatives  of  50  nations  and 
ouch  Of  11,  reworked."  (Report  to  the  Presl- 
Jirat  on  the  results  of  the  San  Francisco  (3on- 
-Wnce  I  by  the  Chairman  of  the  VS.  Dele- 
tion, i.e..  the  Secretary  of  State,  June  26, 
^1-  hearings  on  UN.  Charter,  Com- 
llttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  US.  Senate. 
^to  Cong,  1st  Sess..  at  p.  41.) 
CXI 1570 


should  be  noted  that  the  United  Nations  Is 
authorized  to  Intervene  where  civil  suUe 
threatens  International  peace,  as  the  United 
Nations  did  in  the  Congo,  in  accord  with 
article  39  of  the  charter — but  Individual 
states  are  not  permitted  to  intervene  unilat- 
erally. 

The  third  element  requisite  for  the  Invoca- 
tion of  the  right  of  collective  self-defense 
under  Article  51  presupposes  that  the  na- 
tions invoicing  such  right  are  properly  mem- 
bers of  a  regional  collective  system  within 
the  purview  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  point  here  Involved  Is:  Can  the  United 
States  validly  be  a  genuine  member  of  a  re- 
gional system  covering  southeast  Asia.  Arti- 
cle 51  and  Article  53,  dealing  with  regional 
systems,  were  Interrelated  amendatory  pro- 
visions Intended  primarily  to  integrate  the 
Inter-Amerlcon  system  with  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  (see  In.  8,  13,  15 1.  The 
concept  that  the  United  States — a  country 
separated  by  oceans  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  southeast  Asia  and  bereft  of  any  his- 
torical or  ethnic  connection  with  the  peoples 
of  southeast  Asia — could  validly  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  a  regional  system  im- 
planted In  southeast  Asia  Is  utterly  alien  to 
the  regional  systems  envisaged  in  the 
charter.  The  "Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty" — connecting  the 
United  States  with  southeast  Asia,  archl- 
tectured  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  is  a 
legalistic  artificial  formulation  to  circum- 
vent the  fundamental  limitations  placed  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter  on  unilateral 
actions  by  individual  members.  However 
ingenuous — or  disingenuous — the  Dulles  ap- 
proach, SEATO  Is  a  caricature  of  the  genuine 
regional  systems  envisaged  by  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. A  buffalo  cannot  be  transformed  Into 
a  giraffe  however  elongated  Its  neck  may  be 
stretched.  The  Dulles  approach  to  collec- 
tive defense  treaties  employed  legal  artifice 
to  circumvent  the  exclusive  authority  vested 
In  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  breaches 
In  the  peace.  Articles  51  and  53  were  in- 
tended to  make  a  bona  fide  integration  of 
regional  systems  of  cooperation  with  the 
world  system  of  International  security — but 
these  envisaged  regional  systems  which  his- 
torically and  geographically  developed  Into 
a  regional  community — not  contemplating  a 
regional  system  which  fused  a  region  like 
southeast  Asia  with  a  country  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  SEATO  is  not  a  re- 
gional agency  within  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  as  to  authorize  the  United 
Slates  to  claim  the  right  of  collective  self- 
defeiise  even  if  there  had  been  an  armed 
nltacl:  on  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
geographically  located  In  southeast  Asia.  If 
artifices  like  SEATO  were  sanctioned,  the 
path  would  be  open  for  the  emasculation  of 
ihe  United  Nations  organization  and  the 
world  system  of  International  security  as- 
siduously developed  to  prevent  the  scourge 
of  war. 

Hence  article  51  cannot  be  properly  in- 
voked for  (1)  South  Vietnam  does  not  have 
the  political  status  of  a  state:  (2)  even  If 
South  Vietnam  were  deemed  a  de  facto  state, 
the  infiltrations  do  not  constitute  an  "armed 
attack"  within  the  purview  of  article  61;  and 
(3)  the  United  States  cannot  claim  the  right 
of  "collective  self-defense "  In  respect  of  a 
regional  system  Involving  southeast  Asia. 

Apart  from  article  51  (inapplicable  to  the 
situation  here),  the  only  other  exception  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  "threat  or  use  of 
force"  by  member  states  Is  found  in  chapter 
VIII  of  the  charter  dealing  with  regional 
arrangements.  Article  63  of  said  chapter 
contains  two  paragraphs  of  particular  sig- 
nificance; 

(a)  "The  Security  Council  shall,  where 
appropriate,  utilize  such  regional  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  for  enforcement  action 
under  Its  authority.  But  no  enforcement 
action  shall  be  taken  under  regional  arrange- 
ments or  by  regional  agencies   without  the 


authorization  of  the  Security  Council,  with 
tiie  exception  of  measures  against  an  enemy 
slate,  as  defined  In  paragraph  2  of  this 
article."     <Ch.  VII.  art.  53(1).) 

Paragrapli  two  of  that  article  provides: 

(b)  "The  term  enemy  state  as  used  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  article  applies  to  any 
state  which  during  the  Second  World  War 
has  been  an  enemy  of  any  signatory  of  the 
present  charter." 

With  respect  to  regional  urrangements 
•therefore,  it  is  clear  that  no  enforcement 
action  may  be  undertaken  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nntions.  save  and  except  in  only  one 
Instance:  against  any  state  which,  during 
World  War  II.  was  an  enemy  of  any  of  the 
charter. '■■  to  wit,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan. 
Since  Vietnam  was  manifestly  not  an  "enemy 
at.ne"  within  the  purview  of  article  S3(b), 
cnforcemeni  action  under  SEATO  is  un- 
authorized and  cannot  be  Justified  in  view 
of  the  express  restrictions  set  out  under 
article  53(a)  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 

In  summary,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
obligates  all  of  Its  signatory  members  to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  and 
only  the  Security  Council  (apart  from  the 
residual  authority  (see  footnote  4)  granted 
the  General  Assembly  under  the  "uniting  for 
peace"  resolution)  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  and 
to  determine  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace.  To 
these  salient  provisions,  there  are  only  two 
exceptions:  the  first,  the  right  to  self-de- 
fense if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations;  and.  the 
second,  the  right  of  nations  to  enter  Into 
appropriate  "regional  arrangements,"  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  provision  that  no  en- 
forcement action  shall  be  taken  under  such 
arrangements  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Security  Council,  the  only  exception  to 
the  latter  requirement  being  with  respect  to 
measures  against  an  enemy  stale,  as  defined 
in  the  charter. 

We  have  shown  that  none  of  the  afore- 
stated  exceptions  can  be  Invoked  by  the 
U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  Its  conduct 
In  Vietnam.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  with  respect  to  the  renun- 
ciation of  force  and  the  threat  of  force  are 
directly  applicable  to  the  actions  of  the 
United  States. 

One  other  noieworihy  charter  provision  Is 
article  103  which  subordinates  all  regional 
and  treaty  compacts  to  the  United  Nations 
Charier. 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  present  charter  and  their 
obligations  under  any  other  International 
agreement,  their  obligations  under  the  pres- 
ent charter  shall  prevail."  (Ch.  XVI.  art. 
103.) 

This  supremacy  clause  was  drafted  to  meet 
the  predictable  reasserilon  of  dominance 
by  the  great  powers  within  their  respective 
geographic  zones  or  hemispheres.  Because 
of  the  unhappy  history  of  a  world  frag- 
mented by  such  "spheres  of  Influence."  the 
supremacy  clause  and  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  force  under  regional  agreements 
emerge  as  limitations  upon  the  superpowers 
even  within  their  own  geographic  zones.  It 
19   significant    that   the    United   States    not 


■  The  reason  for  this  exception  appears 
clear.  When  the  charter  was  signed  In  San 
PranclBco  on  June  26.  1945.  peace  treaties 
had  not  yet  been  finally  signed  by  the  allied 
nations  with  each  of  the  enemy  states.  Rep- 
arations, sanctions,  territorial  changes,  had 
not  then  been  finalized.  And  so.  in  order  to 
permit  necessary  fiexlbtlity  in  these  respects, 
this  sharply  limited  exception,  permitting  ac- 
tion against  an  enemy  state  In  World  War  II 
by  an  allied  government,  was  spelled  out. 
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only  accepted  these  limitations,  but  actively 
supported  their  Incorporation  within  the 
charter.'  _^„     _. 

Article  103  makes  clear  that  the  obligations 
of  the  United  Nations  Chorter  prevnll  vls-a- 
vls  the  obligations  of  the  SEATO  treaty. 
Indeed,  article  VI  of  the  SEATO  expressly 
recognl/es  the  supremacy  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  (see  sec.  II.  Infrai  Moreover 
the  freqnent  citation  by  President  Johnson 
of  the  pledges  given  by  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower. Kenncdv,  and  himself  to  aid  South 
Vietnam  afTord  no  JustlOcatlon  for  US.  Inter- 
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"Hearings  on  U.  N.  Charter,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senote,  79th  Cong. 
1st  «esp  .  supra,  n,  8.  at  p.  308. 

On  May  15.  1045.  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
nnius  issued  a  statement  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  regarding  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultcpec  Tls-a-vls  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization which  declared  (so  far  as  here 
pertinent  I ;  Hearings  on  U.  N.  Charter,  op. 
clt..p.30<!; 

"As  a  result  of  discussions  with  a  number 
of  Interested  delegations,  proposals  will  be 
made  to  clnrifv  In  the  charter  the  relation- 
ship of  regional  agencies  and  collective  ar- 
rangements to  the  world  organization. 
"These  propos-als  will  — 
"I.  Recosnize  the  p:u-amount  authority  of 
the  world  organization  In  all  enforcement 
action.  ^  ^^     , 

"2  Recognlee  that  the  Inherent  right  of 
self-defense,  either  individual  or  collective. 
remains  unimpaired  In  case  the  Security 
Council  does  not  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  and  an  armed  attack 
against  a  member  state  occurs.  Any  meas- 
ures of  self-defense  shall  Immediately  be 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  and  shall 
in  no  way  allect  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Council  under  the  charter  to 
take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

3  Make  more  clear  that  regional  agencies 
will  be  looked  to  as  an  Important  way  of 
settling  local  disputes  by  peaceful  means." 
The  flrst  point  Is  already  dealt  with  by 
the  provision  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals (ch.  VIII.  sec.  C.  par.  2)  which  pro- 
vides that  no  enforcement  action  will  be 
taken  by  regional  agencies  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Security  Council.  It  Is 
not  proposed  to  change  this  language. 

The  second  point  will  be  dealt  with  by  an 
addition  to  chapter  VIII  of  a  new  section 
subst-intlally  as  follows: 

•Nothing  in  this  chapter  Impairs  the  In- 
herent right  of  self-defense,  either  individ- 
ual or  collective,  in  the  event  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  does  not  m.iintain  International 
peace  and  security  and  an  armed  attack 
against  a  member  state  occurs.  Measures 
taken  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  shall  be 
Immediatclv  renorted  to  the  Security  Council 
and  shall  not  lii  any  way  affect  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council 
under  this  charter  to  take  at  any  time  such 
action  OS  it  may  deem  necessary  In  order  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security." 

The  third  point  would  be  dealt  with  by 
Inclusion  of  a  specific  reference  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements  In  chapter  VIII. 
sec.  A.  par.  3.  describing  the  methods  whereby 
parties  to  a  dispute  should,  first  of  all.  seek 
a  peaceful  solution  by  means  of  tholr  own 
choice. 

The  United  States  delegation  believes  that 
proposals  as  above  outlined  If  adopted  by  the 
Conference  would,  with  the  other  relevant 
provisions  of  the  projected  charter,  make 
possible  a  useful  and  effective  Integration  of 
regional  systems  of  cooperation  with  the 
world  system  of  International  security. 

This  applies  with  particular  signlflcance 
to  the  long  established  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem 


vcntlon  m  Vietnam."  In  the  first  place. 
these  pledges  or  commitments  do  not  even 
have  the  status  of  treaties,  for  these  Presi- 
dential pledges  have  not  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  And  even  If  these  Presidential 
pledges  had  been  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  any  obligations  thereunder  must  yield 
to  the  obligations  Imposed  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  bv  virtue  of  the  supremacy 
clause  embodied  In  article  103.  Nor  would 
the  Illegality  of  U.S.  Intervention  In  Vietnam 
be  altered  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Saigon  regime  may  have  invited  the  United 
States  to  assume  Its  role  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. The  supremacy  clause  of  the  charter 
manifestly  prevails  and  cannot  be  annulled 
by  mutual  agreement  of  third  parties. 

It  Is  by  virtue  of  the  supremacy  clause 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  called  the  world's  attention  to 
the  emasculation  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  resulting  from  actions  taken 
by  regional  agencies  without  reference  to  the 
Security  Council. 

We  believe  that  any  fair  study  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  afflrm  the  obser- 
vations of  Prof.  Lewis  Henkln,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  when  he  speaks  "of  the  law 
of  the  charter": 

"So  far  as  It  purports  to  prescribe  for  the 
conduct  of  nations.  It  consists,  basically,  of 
one  principle ;  Except  In  self-defense  against 
armed  attack,  members  must  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  other 
states  •  •  •  the  rule  of  the  charter  against 
unilateral  force  In  International  relations  Is 
the  essence  of  any  mcanmgful  concept  of 
law  between  nations  and  the  foundation  on 
which  rests  all  other  attempts  to  regulate  In- 
ternational behavior.  It  is  a  rule  which  all 
nations  have  accepted  and  which  all  have  a 
common  Interest  essential  to  law."'" 

It  appears  difficult  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion therefore.  In  the  light  of  the  aforesaid, 
that  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
Vietnam  contravenes  essentlnl  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  decidedNfor  itself  to  use  armed 
forces  in  South  Viettikm  and  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  without  authorization  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.    The  failure  of  the  United 


"President  Johnson,  In  his  news  confer- 
ence of  Julv  28, 1965,  declared: 

"Moreover,  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
Nation  Three  Presidents — President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  your  present 
President — over  11  years  have  committed 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  de- 
fend this  small  and  valiant  nation"  (Presi- 
dential Documents,  vol.  1.  No.  I,  p.  15). 
President  Elsenhower  has  stated  that  his 
administration  had  made  no  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  "In  terms  of  military  support 
on  programs  whatsoever"  (the  New  York 
Times.  Aug.  18.  1965.  p.  1) . 

"Henkln.  In  57  "American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law  Proceedings."  1963.  supra. 
n.  6.  at  p  148  See  also  In  further  explication 
of  Professor  Henkln 's  succinct  conclusion: 
Statements  of  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  State,  the  testimony  of  Senator 
MllUkln.  ond  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pasvolsky, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  and  Security 
Affairs,  In  hearings  on  U.N.  Charter.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate. 
79th  Cong..  1st  sess..  supra,  n.  8.  at  pp.  34- 
147.  210.  95-100  and  304-307:  Jessup.  "A 
Modem  Law  of  Nations"  (1947):  Proclama- 
tion of  Athens  and  Declaration  of  General 
Principles  for  a  World  Rule  of  Law.  adopted 
by  the  First  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  ThrcUBh  Law.  Athens.  Greece.  July  6. 
1963:  Francis  T  P.  Plimpton.  US  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  State  De- 
partment Bulletin,  vol.  XLIX.  No.  1278,  Dec. 
23.  1963,  pp.  978-879. 


States  to  honor  Its  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  13  a  regrettable  but 
Inescapable  conclusion  which  we  as  lawyers 
have  been  compelled  to  reach.  We,  as  law- 
yers,  urge  our  President  to  accept  i.ie  obu* 
gatlons  for  International  behavior  placed 
upon  us  by  our  signature  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

II — THK  rNlTEO  STATES  IN    VIETNAM      THE  IBEi 
GENEVA  ACCORDS   AND  THE  SEATO   TT.EATT 

Offlciala  of  the  US.  Government  have 
nevertheless  asserted,  on  different  o'xaslorj, 
that  the  actions  of  the  United  States  to 
Vietnam  are  consistent  with  the  vs.  amin 
and  obligations  under  the  United  Na- 
lions  Charter  and  sanctioned  by  the 
treaty  creating  the  Southeast  Asia  Trea- 
ty Organization  (SEATO)."  The  conaun 
of  the  US.  Government  has  be«ii  Justi- 
(led  as  support  of  a  legitimate  governmem 
defending  itself  against  Insurrection  f.-oa 
within  and  aggression  from  without.  We 
have  demonstrated  at»ve  that  even  it  this 
latter  position  were  accepted  on  its  face, 
unilateral  conclusions  and  actions  Ifikeo  bj 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  upoc 
the  basis  of  such  conclusions  are  violative 
of  the  arm  obligations  under  the  Dcii. 
ed  Nations  Charter.  However,  we  *> 
not  let  the  matter  rest  with  this  assettloe 
but  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  claims  made  by  the  US  Oove.-n- 
ment  In  support  of  its  conduct  in  VletnaB 
The  Gencvo  agreement,  under  which  the 
war  between  Vietnam  and  the  Frtnch  wu 
terminated,  effected  the  division  of  Vietnam 
Into  north  and  south,  at  the  17th  [rarallel. 
The  said  "agreement  on  the  cefisatlon  of 
hostilities  In  Vietnam,"  entered  into  in 
Geneva  on  July  20,  1954.  provided  thit  the 
division  of  Vietnam  at  the  17th  par:illcl  mi 
only  "a  provisional  military  demarcatloa 
line."  on  either  side  of  which  the  opposinr 
forces  could  be  "regrouped" — "the  force;  of 
the  Peoples  Army  of  Vietnam  to  the  nora 
of  the  line  and  the  forces  of  the  Fnofi. 
Union  to  the  south"  (ch.  I.  art.  1)  .'■ 

The  Geneva  agreement  makes  plain  tha: 
the  dlvUlon  of  the  17th  parallel  was  to  be 
temporary  and  a  step  In  the  preparaUon  tor 
a  general  election  to  elect  a  govern-Tient  Ik 
a  unified  nation.  Pending  such  election 
"civil  administration  in  each  re^oupltj 
zone  iw-as  to)  be  in  the  hands  of  the  par.T 
whose  forces  are  to  be  regrouped  there 
[art.  14(a)  |. 

The  day  after  the  aforesaid  cease-to 
agreement  was  entered  Into,  representative! 
of  Cambodia,  the  Democratic  Republic  o) 
Vietnam  (Vletminh).  Laos,  France,  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  the  U.S.S  R  .  and  the 
United  KIndom  affirmed  The  Pinal  Declan- 
tlon  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Pn)6- 
lems  of  Restoring  Peace  in  Indochina.  Jul) 


'"Geneva  Conf  Doc.  No.  IC/42'Hev  2.  m: 
"American  Foreign  Policy";  1950-53  BaKt 
Documents  750:  New  York  Times.  July  « 
1954.  p  4. 

"  It  Is  relevant  to  note  that  at  the  tmif 
this  provision  was  agreed  upon,  the  Vlet- 
minh occupied  all  but  a  few  "Island?"  ot  ter- 
ritory to  the  north  of  the  17th  pr.rallel  « 
well  as  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  te- 
rltory  south  oJ  that  line.  See  mav  showUI 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  under  Vletirilnh  con- 
trol ot  end  of  May  1953  in  Henri  Nari.-T< 
"Agonle  de  L'Indo-Chine"  ( 1953-54 1  (PsrU 
1956)  p  37.  Thus,  by  the  cease-fite  agree- 
ment the  Vletminh  gave  up  substantial  ana 
of  territory  in  what  Is  now  called  South  Viet- 
nam. An 
An  ortlcle  In  the  New  Republk  May  JJ 
1965.  p  29.  bv  the  Honorable  Henry  W  Ed?'-; 
ton,  senior  circuit  Judge  of  the  US  Court c. 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  oni- 
llantlv  delineates  the  provisional  chJracterm 
the  "Government"  ot  South  Vietnam  «» 
casts  doubt  on  the  Jiu-ldlcal  claim  to  t" 
existence  of  ttaat  goTernment. 


September  23,  1965 

21,  1954."'  Ths  declaration  emphasized  that 
ttie  north-south  division  was  solely  a  means 
of  ending  the  military  conflict  and  not  the 
creation  of  any  political  or  territorial  bound- 
^     Article  6  of  the  declaration  stated: 

"The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Vlemflm  Is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
J  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the 
nsilliary  demarcation  line  is  provisional  and 
(hall  not  in  any  way  bo  Interpreted  as  con- 
itilutina  a  political  or  territorial  boundary." 

This  constitutes  a  recognition  of  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Vietnam  Is  a  single  nation, 
ilivlded  into  two  zones  only  temporarily  for 
administrative  purposes  pending  an  election, 
jhia  being  so,  the  action  of  the  North  Viet- 
aiOieic  in  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  taken  place,  neither 
aSecta  the  character  of  the  war  as  a  civil 
Mr  nor  constitutes  foreign  intervention.  It 
caanoi  be  considered  an  armed  attack  by  one 
nation  on  another. 

The  umtad  States  is  in  fact  a  foreign  na- 
tion vlB-a-vls  Vietnam;  North  Vietnam  Is 
isot  The  latter  by  the  Geneva  Agreement 
ti&  to  participate  In  an  election  not  to  de- 
termine whether  North  and  South  Vietnam 
iSould  be  united,  but  to  select  a  government 
of  the  nation  of  Vietnam,  constituting  all  of 
Vietnam — north,  south,  east,  and  west.  It 
Tu  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  tbe  Diem 
regime  and  the  subsequent  "governments" 
of  tne  south,  supported  by  the  United 
Stales,  to  participate  In  such  elections  that 
opened  the  door  to  the  present  conflict. 

It  was  also  stated  In  the  declaration  that 
the  dear  objective  of  settling  political  prob- 
:tna  and  unifying  the  nation  was  to  be  by 
tneahj  of  free  general  elections.  Article  7 
cf  the  declaration  provided; 

"The  Conference  declares  that  so  far  as 
Vietnam  is  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
political  problems  effected  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  principles  of  Independence, 
UttltT  and  territorial  Integrity,  shall  permit 
•^e  Vietnamese  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
siental  freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
uialtutlons  established  as  a  result  of  free 
feceral  elections  by  secret  ballot.  In  order 
!o  Insure  that  sufttcient  progress  in  the 
TKtoratlon  of  peace  has  been  made,  and 
that  all  the  necessary  conditions  obtain  for 
free  expression  of  the  national  will,  national 
elections  shall  be  held  In  July  1956.  under 
'he  supervision  of  an  International  Com- 
Eiselon."  '^ 

The  reference  to  "national  elections"  re- 
inforces the  evidence  of  the  historical  status 
of  Vletnom  as  a  single  nation.  To  present 
the  picture,  as  the  United  States  repeatedly 
tiaa  done,  as  though  North  Vietnam  were 
"1  Interlnner  having  no  organic  relationship 
a  South  Vietnam  Is  to  ignore  both  the  ap- 
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■••See  "Further  Documents  Relating  to  the 
&Kiisslon  of  Indo-Chlna  at  the  Geneva 
Conferenre"  June  I6-July  21.  1954  (London) 

Her  Mniesfy's  Stationery  Office,  Cmd  9239), 
•'54  (referred  to  as  "Geneva  Accords"). 
*^e  French -sponsored  Bao  Dal  regime,  which 
^as  not  endowed  as  yet  with  any  real  politi- 
cal aiibstance.  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  ac- 
•Ofd:  not  until  1956  did  France  relinquish 
raatrol  over  South  Vietnam:  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  was  proclaimed  on  Oct.  26.  1955. 
hit  French  troops  were  not  completely  evac- 
'-2ted  from  the  country  until  Nov.  1.  1956. 

'Note  that  article  7  stipulates  that  the 
elections  were  to  be  antecedent  to  and  a 
tfcessarv  condition  for  the  "fundamental 
■wdoms.  euarantced  by  democratic  Instltu- 
Wh!"  and  that  the  elections  were  to  be  held 

■a  order  to  Insure  •  •  •  that  all  the  neces- 
^  conditions  obtain  for  free  expression 
[1  the  nBtlonal  will."  This  partlculnr  por- 
■™i  of  the  Geneva  Accord  has  frequently 
«n  quoted  out  of  context,  with  the  key 
Jhraaes  In  reverse  order,  in  order  to  Justify 
;oerefuE.il  to  hold  elections  on  the  grounds 
-«»t  the  necessary  conditions  did  not  exist. 


plicable  legal  principles  and  treaties  and  the 
facts  of  history. 

Although  the  United  States  participated 
In  the  discussion  leading  up  to  the  Geneva 
accords.  It  did  not  sign  the  final  declaration. 
Instead,  the  U.S.  Government,  through  its 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  made  Its  own  unilateral  declara- 
tion ■''  on  July  21.  1954.  In  this  declaration, 
the  United  States  took  note  of  the  Geneva 
agreements  and  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  "refrain  from  threat  or  the  use 
of  force  to  disturb  them,  in  accordance 
with  article  2(4)  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  dealing  with  the  obligation 
of  members  to  refrain  in  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force." 

Referring  to  free  elections  in  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  declaration  stated: 

"In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided 
against  their  will,  we  rhall  continue  to  seek 
to  achieve  unity  through  elections  stiper- 
vlsed  by  the  United  Nations  to  Insure  that 
they  are  conducted  folrly."  " 

Thus  the  United  States  recognized  the 
fact  that  Vietnam  was  a  single  nation. 
Nevertheless  the  Justification  of  United 
States  policy  today  Ignores  this  admitted 
fact.  The  United  States  persists  in  its  demal 
that  it  is  Intervening  m  a  civil  war.  It  seeks 
to  Justify  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
by  the  United  Stfltes  on  the  basis  that  North 
Vietnam  is  a  foreign  aggressor  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  United  States  further 
pledged  "that  It  will  not  Join  In  any  ar- 
rangement which  will  hinder"  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Vietnam,  and  concluded  with  the 
hope  that: 

"The  agreement  will  permit  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  to  play  their  part.  In  full 
Independence  and  sovereignty  In  the  peaceful 
community  of  nations,  and  will  enable  the 
peoples  of  the  area  to  determine  their  own 
future," 

No  election  was  ever  held  pursuant  to  the 
Geneva  Accords,  although  both  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  (composed  of 
India.  Poland,  and  Canada!  and  the  United 
Nations  announced  readiness  to  supervise 
such  elections.  South  Vietnam  announced 
that  it  did  not  regard  Itself  obliged  to  take 
part  In  the  elections  because  the  participa- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  would  render  such 
elections  not  free,  a  position  apparently  sup- 
ported by  the  State  Department."     In  1955. 


-">  See  "Extracts  Prom  Verbatim  Records  of 
Eighth  Plenary  Session."  Geneva  Accords. 

■'  Nowhere  in  its  own  declaration  did  the 
United  States  recoitnize  the  political  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam:  Insofar  as  It  referred  to  the 
country.  It  designated  It  as  "Vietnam."  not 
"South  Vietnam"  and  "North  Vietnam." 

-  See,  Question  No.  7.  "Questions  and 
Answers  on  Vietnam."  Department  of  State 
publication  No.  7724.  August  1964.  p.  B.  See 
also  footnote  19.  George  McT.  Kahln  and 
John  W.  Lewis,  professors  of  government  at 
Cornell  University.  In  their  article.  "The 
United  States  in  Vietnam."  which  appeared 
In  the  June  1965  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists,  note  (op-  clt.  p.  31)  : 

"When  on  July  16.  1955.  the  Diem  govern- 
ment announced,  with  American  backing. 
that  it  would  defy  the  provision  calling  for 
national  elections.  It  violated  a  central  con- 
dition which  had  made  the  Geneva  Accords 
acceptable  to  the  Vletminh.  Regardless  of 
what  sophistry  has  been  employed  to  demon- 
strate otherwise,  in  encouraging  this  move 
the  United  States  departed  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  In  its  own  unilateral  declaration. 
And  France  in  acquiescing  abandoned  the 
responsibility  which  she  had  unequivocally 
accepted  a  year  earlier." 

(Citing— Allan  B  Cole,  ed  .  "Conflict  in 
Indo-Chlna  and  International  Repercus- 
sions." a  documentary  history,  1945-1955 
(Ithaca,  NY.)  1956.  pp.  226-226;  and  Donald 
Lancaster,  "The  Emancipation  of  French 
Indo-Chlna"  (Oxford.  1961),  pp   370-372. 


following  the  Geneva  Accords,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  State  Diem  repudiated  the  Geneva 
Agreements  and  refused  to  hold  the  elections. 
Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  In 
his  Memoirs,  suggests  a  further  reason  for 
Dlem's  refusal  to  hold  elections  pursuant 
to  the  Geneva  Accords: 

"I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  In  Indo  Chinese  af- 
fairs who  did  not  agree  thiit  had  elections 
been  held  at  the  time  of  the  fighting  pos- 
sibly 80  percent  of  the  population  would 
have  voted  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
as  their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao 
Del" 

The  consequences  of  the  repudiation  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  were  delineated  by  Sen- 
ator Ernest  Grvening  In  a  speech  to  the 
Senate  on  April  9, 1965: 

"That  civil  war  began — let  me  repeat,  be- 
cause this  Is  crucial  to  the  issue — when  the 
Diem  regime — at  our  urging — refused  to 
cArry  out  the  provision  contained  in  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  to  hold  elections 
for  the  reunification  of  Vietnam.  That  was 
one  of  the  underlying  conditions  of  the 
Geneva  agreement.  The  civil  war  began 
and  has  continued  with  Intensified  fury  ever 
since  •  •  •.  Por  over  800  years,  before  Its 
conquest  by  Prance.  Vietnam  was  a  united 
coimtry.  After  defeating  the  French  in 
1954.  the  Vietn.ime6e  went  to  the  conference 
table  at  Geneva,  agreeing  to  a  settlement 
only  on  cond.tlon  that  reunification  elections 
be  held.  Yet.  nowhere  In  President  John- 
sons  speech  of  April  7.  l&6o.  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  there  held  out  a  hope  of 
ultimate  reunification  of  Vietnam.  He  con- 
ditioned the  ultimate  peace  'upon  an  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam  Instead'." 

In  view  of  all  of  the  aforesaid,  the  assump- 
tions and  Justifications  for  our  governmental 
policy  in  Vietnam  do  not  appear  to  have 
support,  either  In  law  or  in  fact.  Tlie  con- 
duct of  the  U.S.  Government  in  Vietnam 
appears  plainly  to  violate  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  and  to  repudiate  solemn 
pledges  to  "refrain  from  the  threat  or  the 
use  of  force"  to  disturb  the  Geneva  Accords 

Moreover,  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the 
southeast  Asian  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
would  appear  to  Justify  the  conduct  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  Vietnam.  The  SEATO 
Treaty  was  signed  in  Manila  some  7  weeks 
after  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Agreement 
on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  Vietnam. 
The  SEATO  Treaty  became  effective  In 
February  1955,  following  the  treaty  ratifica- 
tion by  eight  member  states — the  United 
States,  France.  Great  Britain.  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  Thailand.  PakUtan.  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

By  the  preamble  and  by  Article  I  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  the  parties  acceded  to  the 
principles  and  supremacy  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  accordance  with  article 
103  thereof,  which  it  will  be  recalled,  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  present  charter  and  their 
obligations  under  any  other  International 
agreement,  their  obligations  under  the 
present  charter  shall  prevail." 

The  supremacy  of  this  provision  was  ex- 
pressly reiterated  by  the  eight  SE.4TO  na- 
tions under  article  "VI  of  said  treaty.  In 
which  each  solemnly  agreed  that  the  SE.\TO 
Treaty: 

"•  ♦  •  does  not  affect  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  any  of  the  parties  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security." 

The  key  provisions  of  the  SEATO  Treaty 
are  to  be  found  In  article  rv.     Paragraph  1 


=*  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  "Mandate  for 
Change:  The  White  House  Tears.  1953-1956" 
(London,  1963) ,  p.  372. 
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thereof  permlta  the  use  ol  force  by  one  or 
more  member  Ft^ites  only  in  the  event  of 
"iggression  by  means  of  armed  attack."  But 
where  the  lutcgrity  or  Inviolability  of  any 
territory  covered  by  the  treaty  Is  threat- 
ened "by  other  than  armed  attack"  or  "by 
any  fact  or  situation  which  might  endanger 
the  pe-icc  of  the  aren  "  then,  paragraph  2  of 
article  IV  requires,  os  a  prerequisite  to  Inter- 
vention, that  'the  parties  shall  consult  Im- 
mediately In  order  to  agree  on  the  measure 
to  be  taken.  •   •   '" 

The  consent  of  all  eight  SEATO  nations 
was  orlgin'.Uly  required  before  any  military 
ac-.lon  under  article  IV  could  be  undertaken 
by  any  of  them  (New  York  Times,  May  28. 
rj62).  L-iTer,  this  rule  was  modified  so  that 
action  could  be  undertaken  If  there  was  no 
dls.sentlns  vote — I.e.,  an  nljstentlon  would  not 
count  as  a  veto  (New  York  Times,  April  19, 
19641  At  the  last  two  annual  meetmes  of 
the  Ministerial  Council  of  SEATO.  France 
has  refused  to  support  a  communique  pledg- 
ing SEATO  backing  for  South  Vietnam 
ag.iinsl  t:ie  Vletcong  (New  York  Times.  April 
la-18  1964;  May  3-6.  1963;  see  ulso.  Los 
Angeles  Tlme.s.  May  3-4.  1965).  It  would 
appear  that  with  thp  threat  of  a  French 
veto  a  form.il  SEATO  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  sovajht  by  the  United 
State.').  However,  even  If  there  had  been 
unanimity  among  the  SEATO  nations,  the 
provisions  of  nrtlcle  53  of  chapter  Vin  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  still  prevail: 

•  But  no  enforcement  action  shall  be  taken 
under  regional  nrrangcments  or  by  regional 
agencies   without   the   authorization   of   the 

Security  Council. 

Mnnlfestlv.  no  such  authorization  has  ever 
been  conferred,  either  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  or  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  from  which  It  follows  that 
American  action  In  Vietnam  clearly  cannot 
be  supported  by  reference  to  SEATO. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  remains  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  our  right  to 
Intervene  is  circumscribed  by  the  provisions 
r.f  the  United  Nations  Charter.  As  members 
of  SEATO.  our  right  to  Intervene  Is  limited, 
both  by  the  requirement  for  unanimity 
.iraoi-.g.  all  of  the  eight  treaty  nations  and. 
m  addition,  hv  the  superseding  requirement 
f  article  33  ot  chapter  VIII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  prohibiting  any  enforce- 
ment action  under  a  regional  arrangement 
without  the  authority  of  the  Security  Coun- 
-!1.  Our  lustlflcatlon  for  acting  contrary 
•o  our  solemn  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  appears  tenuous  and  In- 
substantial. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  U  S.  Government  has  simply  acted  as  Its 
own  Judge  of  Its  own  Interests  In  patent  dis- 
regard of  the  tundnmental  law  embodied  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

m— coN-STrTtrrioNAL    aspects    of    trarrED 

STATES     INTEKVENTION     IN     VIETNAM 

This  disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  charter. 
Inherent  In  U.S.  Intervention  lu  Vietnam. 
Is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  such  inter- 
vention Is  also  violative  of  our  own  Consti- 
tution. Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
prior  to  the  President's  "Report  to  the  Nation 
Following  a  Review  of  US  Policy  In  Viet- 
nam"-' (set  out  at  his  news  conference  on 
July  28.  1865),  as  to  whether  U.S.  action  In 
Vietnam  constituted  the  conduct  of  a  war. 
the  President  In  that  report  made  It  ex- 
plicitly clear  that  "this  Is  really  war."  noting 
that  "our  fighting  strength"  was  being  raised 
from  75,000  to  125.000  "almost  Immediately" 


and  that  "additional  forces  will  be  needed 
later,  and  they  will  be  sent  as  requested." 
Can  the  Presidents  conduct  be  squared  with 
our  Constitution  (apart  from  the  obligations 
Imposed  upon  member  states  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter )  ? 

It  l3  the  genius  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  ours  is  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances  A  dangerous  concentration  of  pow- 
er Is  avoided  by  the  separation— In  Articles 
I.  II,  and  III  of  the  Constitution— ol  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  powers.  The 
doctrine  ot  "separation  of  powers"  la  funda- 
mental to,  and  is  one  of  the  "great  structural 
principles  of  the  American  constitutional 
system."  ^  The  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
characterized  this  "separation  of  powers"  as 
"a  bulwark  against  tyranny."  Vntted  States 
V.  flrouJTi,- U.S.— ,  33  Law  Week  4603  (June 
7,  1965).  The  Supreme  Court  had  earlier 
said: 

"The  power  to  make  the  necessary  laws  Is 
In  Congress:  the  power  to  execute  in  the  Pres- 
ident Both  powers  Imply  many  subordi- 
nate powers.  Each  includes  all  authority 
essential  to  Its  due  exercise.  But  neither  can 
the  President,  in  war  more  tlinn  In  peace, 
intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of  Con- 
gress, nor  Congress  upon  the  proper  author. 
Ity  of  the  President."  Ex  parte  MllUgan.  4 
Wall  2.  139  (1866). 

Classically  stated  by  Blackstone  -■"  and  de- 
rived from  Plato.  Aristotle,  Polyblus,  Cicero. 
Machlavelli,  Harrington,  Locke,  and  Monte- 
sa'i]eil.-'  this  constitutional  separation  of 
piweis  was  deliberately  carried  over  by  the 
Framcis  Into  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
For.  contrary  to  widely  held  assumptions, 
the  power  to  make  and  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy is  not  vested  exclusively  In  the  President, 
bijt  Is  divided  between  him  and  Congress, 
with  each  endowed  with  complementary,  but 
separate  --  powers  and  responsibilities.-' 

Thus,  in  making  and  carrying  out  general 
foreign  policy.  Article  n.  Section  2  requires 
the  President  to  have  the  "Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur  "  And  the  President  also  requires  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  "appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls." 

When  statecraft  falls  and  the  question  be- 
comes the  ultimate  one  of  war  or  peace,  the 
Constitution  imposes  a  tight  rein  upon  the 
President.  His  participation  ends  at  the 
threshold  of  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
declare  war.  Under  Article  I,  Section  8, 
Clause  11,  that  power  Is  confided  exclusively 


"Presidential  Documents,  vol  1.  No.  1 
(Aug.  2,  19651 ,  pp.  15-19.  See  also  State  De- 
partment bulletin.  April  28,  1965,  p.  608: 
State  Department  bulletin.  May  24.  1983.  pas- 
sim: Stole  Department  bulletin.  May  31. 
1065  p  eas.  Krock.  "Bv  Any  Other  Name, 
It's  Stlil  War."  New  York  Times.  June  10. 
196S. 


-Corwln.  "The  President:  Office  and 
Powers"  (New  York.  1957).  p.  9. 

'•Blackstone.  "Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  England."  146  (7th  ed.  1773). 

-'  Ct  Sharp,  The  Classical  American  Doc- 
trine of  "Separation  of  Powers".  2  U.  of  Chi, 
L.  Rev.  385  (1935). 

»  "One  of  the  most  striking  facts  In  the 
Institutional  philosophic  history  of  the 
United  States  (is)  that  the  legislative-execu- 
tive quarrels  during  the  colonial  period  con- 
vinced the  colonists  of  the  desirability  of  a 
separation  of  powers  rather  than  a  union 
of  powers."  Wright  "Consensus  and  Con- 
tinuity," p.  17  (Boston.  1958). 

"The  doctrine  of  separated  powers  Is  Im- 
pleme.ited  by  a  number  of  constitutional 
provisions,  some  of  which  entrust  certain 
Jobs  exclusively  to  certain  branches,  while 
others  sav  that  a  given  task  is  not  to  be 
performeii  by  a  given  branch."  United 
Slates  V.  Broun,  supra — US.  at  p.  — ,  33  Law 
Week,  at  p.  4505. 

"  Story.  "Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion" (Boston,  1833  i.piESlm.Dahl.  "Congress 
and  Foreign  Policy"  (New  Haven.  Conn.. 
1050):  Robinson.  "Congress  and  Foreign 
Pollcv-Maklng:  A  Study  In  Legislative  In- 
fluence and  Initiative"  (111..  1962) . 


to  the  Congress.""  There  Is  no  mention  of 
the  President  in  connection  with  the  pri»»r 
to  "declare  war."  Under  the  ConslUutioi; 
Congress  alone  must  make  this  decision.  The 
Clause  does  not  read  "on  recommendation  o! 
the  President."  nor  that  the  "Preeident  mii 
advice  and  consent  ol  Congress  may  declare 
war."  As  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
James  Grafton  Rogers  hos  observed:  "The 
omission  Is  significant.  There  was  to  be  no 
Wiu:  unless  Congress  took  the  Initiative," 
Rogers.  "World  Policing  and  The  Constltu. 
tlon,"p.21  (Boston,  1945). 

"Nothing  In  our  Constitution  is  plalaer 
than  that  declaration  of  war  Is  entrusted 
only  to  Congress,"  Youngatown  Sheet  ond 
Tube  Company  v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579,  642 
(1952)   (Jackson.  J.). 

Thot  the  President  lacks  constitutloasl 
power  to  make  war  Is  underscored  by  tlie 
historic  statement  made  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  the  night  of  April  2,  1917 
when  he  addressed  the  Congress  In  a  jolt; 
session: 

"I  have  called  the  Congress  Into  extraordi- 
nary session  because  there  are  serious,  very 
serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made,  ami 
made  immediately,  which  It  was  neither  rlghi 
nor  constitutionally  permissible  that  i 
should  assume  the  responsibility  o: 
making,"  " 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  also  heeded 
bis  constitutional  responsibilities  and  «s 
also  mindful  and  sensitive  of  the  consti- 
tutional limitations  applicable  to  tlie  Pres- 
ident when,  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress on  December  7,  1941.  he  requested  ibe 
Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  fnllowlLg 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  decision  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
declaring  war  exclusively  In  Congress  as  tue 
direct  representative  of  the  people,  ana  no: 
even  to  provide  for  the  President's  portlcl- 
patlon  In  that  decision  was  a  most  delibirs.i 
one  by  the  Framers. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  h.id  bcea 
urged  to  rest  the  power  to  declare  war,  tki 
"last  resort  of  sovereigns,  ultima  rai; 
regum."  In  the  executive,  or.  alternatively,  li 
the  Senate.  3  Story.  "Commentaries  on  m 
Constitution."  par.  1166.  The  argumefJ 
were  made  that  "large  bodies  necfssari;; 
move  slowly"  and  "despatch,  secresy,  .i.':s 
vigor  are  often  Indispensable,  and  alwav: 
tiseful  towards  success."     Story,  ibid 

When  the  Issue  was  debated  at  the  C<i:i- 
ventlon.  Mr.  Gerry  stated  that  he  "never  ft- 
pected  to  hear  In  n  republic  a  motion  to  em- 
power the  Executive  alone  to  declare  war' 
Madison  and  Gerry  "moved  to  Insert  'declore 
striking  out  'make'  war:  leaving  to  the  Ei- 
ecutlve  the  power  to  repel  sudden  attack! 
The  motion  carried.     Farrand  ed..  "Recorti 


*'  .Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the  Cm- 
Btltutlon  reads: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
.  .  .  •  • 

"1.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  o: 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water." 

»|  President  Wilson  went  on  to  sas : 

"With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solei:^ 
and  even  tragical  character  ot  the  step  I  >^ 
taking  and  of  the  grave  responsibilities  wW" 
It  Involves,  but  In  unhesiuting  obedlow 
to  what  I  deem  my  constitutional  duty  - 
advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  rc<e= 
course  of  the  Imperial  German  GovemmK; 
to  be  In  fact  nothing  less  than  war  ag»^ 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  Unl.K 
States:  that  It  formally  accept  the  Flatus^; 
belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thru.rt  apt-- 
If  and  that  It  take  Immediate  steps  "'-■ 
onlv  to  but  the  country  In  a  more  "if^f  *.: 
state  of  defense  but  also  to  exert  au  "^^ 
power  and  employ  all  Its  resources  to  «-t 
the  Government  of  the  German  Empir«  '- 
tsrms  and  end  the  war." 
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ji  t!ie  Federal  Convention"  (New  Haven. 
1911 1.  II.  pp.  318-319." 

Xowhere  In  the  debates  Is  there  support 
ly:  the  view  that  the  President  can  wage  a 
sar  or  "commit "  our  Nation  to  the  waging 
5t  s  wnr.  On  the  contrary,  warmaklng  wa? 
:o  be  a  purely  legislative  prerogative  The 
[i3)v  use  of  force  without  a  declaration  of 
ffV  thfit  was  contemplated  as  the  debates 
ilenrly  fchow.  was  "to  repel  sudden  attacks. "  -' 

These  constitutional  provisions  that  oi-ly 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declart  war 
,iad  tlint  Congress  has  the  sole  responnbi;;iy 
u  raise  and  support  the  armies,  to  provide 
fo:»  navy,  and  to  Impose  the  taxes  to  p.-ovide 
iiie  funtts  to  carry  on  a  war.  reilected  a  pro- 
found distrust  of  executive  authority  lind  a 
corr«F""<""?  reliance  upon  the  legiflirure 
ssthe  i..atrumeat  for  the  decisionmaking  in 
liii;  vit'.l  (.reu.  Bemis,  "Tlie  Dliilomncy  of 
the  American  Revolution"  (New  York.  193.'j|. 
pp.M-:!."). 

Thcee  provisions  reflected  things  painfully 
;uraed  dtu-lng  the  early  colonial  period. 
Chen  every  major  Etiropean  war  had  Its 
counterpart  on  the  American  frontiers.  The 
Cjlonles  were  therefore  determined  to  end 
!l.e  imperial  authority  to  decide  tor  them 
r.-iiai  wars  they  should  enter  and  what  the 
cuicome  of  those  wars  should  be.  Savellc, 
The  American  Balance  of  Power  and  the 
European  Diplomacy  1713-78,"  in  Morris  ed.. 
The  Era  ot  the  American  Revolution"  (New 
Tors.  1939),  pp,  140-169, 

r.ie  Convention  was  not  only  determined 
:3  deny  warmaklng  power  to  the  President. 
ijot  was  also  unwilling  to  entrust  Jt  to  the 
Sen.^te  alone.  To  assure  the  fullest  consid- 
eration, the  Frnmers  therefore  provided  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  larger  and 
more  repre?entatlve  than  the  Senate,  should 
ilso  be  brought  In  to  decide  this  vital  ques- 
tion The  action  and  decision  of  the  whole 
Congress  were  therefore  constitutionally 
(Bade  necessp.ry  to  this  fateful  undertaking. 

'  The  Constitution  says,  therefore.  In  ef- 
ttn.  Our  country  shall  not  be  committed 
lonnally  to  a  trial  of  force  with  another  na- 
tion, oiir  people  generally  summoned  to  the 
fSort  ond  all  the  legal  consequences  to  peo- 
ple, rights  and  property  Incurred  until  the 
House,  Senate   and   the   President  agree,' " 
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'Tlie   Framers    concluded    and    provided 

ihit  the  power  of  declaring  war  Is  not  only 
(,'ip  hlgliest  sovereign  prerogative:  but  that 
t:  *3  In  its  own  nature  and  effects  so  critical 
!n(l  calamitous,  t.'iat  It  requires  the  utmost 
(e'.ltieratlon,  and  the  cuceesslvc  review  of  all 
'.be  councils  of  the  nation.  War,  lt>  Its  best 
s'lSte,  never  fails  to  Impose  upon  the  people 
'he  most  burdensome  taxes,  and  personal 
ii-lrrincs  It  Is  always  Injurious  and  some- 
times .subversive  of  the  great  commercial. 
mBnufEtcturlng,  ftod  agricultural  Ihtereste. 
^'ay,  It  always  involves  the  prosperity,  and 
tot  tnlrc-quently  the  existence  of  a  nation. 
Ills  fometlmes  fatal  to  public  liberty  Itself, 
bt  introducing  a  spirit  of  military  glory. 
«hlch  li  ready  to  follow,  wherever  a  succes- 
E:ve  conr;mander  will  lead;  and  In  a  republic 
whosa  i:istltutlons  are  essentially  founded 
"0  t.>;e  b;is;s  of  peace,  there  Is  Infinite  dangei 
"lit  w.ir  will  find  It  both  Imbecile  In  de- 
■C-1M.  and  eager  for  contest.  Indeed,  the 
r.::-tory  of  republics  has  but  too  fatally 
PJO'.ed.  that  they  are  too  ambitious  of  mlli- 
'■»'y  tiune  and  conquest,  and  t<x>  easily  de- 
'oted  to  the  views  of  demagogs,  who  flatter 
'■^'ir  pride  and  betray  the'r  interests.  It 
'tionld  therefore  be  difficult  In  a  republic  to 
il«"i&re  war:  but  not  to  make  peace."  Story 
"?■  clt,.  i  1166. 

"Manifestly  the  residuary  power  left  to  the 
PTMldent — "to    repel    sudden    attack"    con- 

™plated  attacks  on  the  country's 
?«>graphlcal  territory — not  "sudden  attacks" 

-I  far-off  lands,  such  as  southeast  Asia.  Cf. 
Tankla   Bay  Joint   Resolution  ot  Aug.  6-7. 

'"'  discussed  In  section  IV.  Infra. 


Rogers.  "World  Policing  and  the  Constitu- 
tion" (Boston,  19451,  p.  35. 

Concededly  there  have  been  many  In- 
stances when  the  President  has  sent  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  abroad  without  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress."  These  have  ranged 
from  engagements  between  pirates  and 
American  ships  on  the  high  seas  to  the  dis- 
patch of  our  Armed  Forces  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

These  precedents  cannot  Justify  the  pres- 
ent actions  without  bringing  to  mind  Swift's 
comment  on  "precedents"  In  Gulliver's 
Travels: 

"It  Is  a  maxim  among  these  lawyers,  that 
whatever  hath  been  done  before,  may  legally 
be  done  again;  and  therefore  they  t.ake  spe- 
cial care  to  record  all  the  decisions  formerly 
made  ngainst  common  Justice  and  the  gen- 
eral reason  of  mankind.  These,  under  the 
name  of  precedents,  they  produce  as  author- 
Itlrg  to  Justify  the  most  Iniquitous  opinions; 
and  the  Judges  never  fall  to  directing  ac- 
cordingly." 

Here  It  Is  important  to  distinguish  our 
country's  Involvement  In  the  Korean  war. 
For  the  United  States  fought  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  a 
definitive  resolution  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil authorizing  and  directing  the  employ- 
ment of  Armed  Forces  of  member  states, 
£o  that  the  United  States  was  thus  perform- 
ing Its  solemn  obligations  undertaken  In 
becoming  a  signatory  ot  the  United  Notions 
Charter,  a  treaty  which  Is  the  "Supreme 
Law  of  the  Land."  But  In  the  Vietnamese 
situation,  there  has  been  no  authorization 
by  the  Security  Council;  Indeed  the  Secu- 
rity Council  has  not  even  been  seized  of  the 
matter,  has  not  been  requested  to  entertain 
Jtirlsdlctlon  ot.the  present  conflict 

It  Is  therefore  unfortunately  vitally  neces- 
sary, although  trite,  to  recall  that  "the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  haa  been  em- 
phatically termed  a  government  ot  laws,  and 
not  of  men."  Marbury  v.  Afadison,  1  Cr. 
137  (1803).  Under  a  government  ot  laws. 
the  President  Is  not  free  from  the  checks 
cf  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
the  PrcElcJent  Is  not  free  to  assume  the  pow- 
ers entrusted  solely  to  the  Congress.  Ours 
Is  not  a  government  of  executive  suprem- 
acy." 

Here  It  Is  fitting  to  recall  that  on  May  6. 
1954.  nt  a  time  when  the  fall  of  Dlen  Blen 
Phu  was  Imminent,  then  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  as  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate. 
at  a  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner,  criticized  the 
Elsenhower  administration  In  these  terms: 

"We  will  Insist  upon  clear  explanations  ot 
the  policies  In  which  we  are  asked  to  co- 
operate. We  will  Insist  that  we  and  the 
American  people  be  treated  as  adults — that 
we   have   the   facts  without   sugar   coating. 

"The  function  ot  Congress  is  not  simply 
to  appropriate  money  and  leave  the  problem 
of  national  security  at  that."  *• 

A  New  York  Times  survey  (June  14.  1965) 
reports  widespread  "uneasiness"  over  the 
Presidents  foreign  policies:  that  the  Amer- 
ican  academic  world   "Is  Intellectually  and 


»'  See  US  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
hearing.  "Situation  In  Ctiba."  87th  Coni;.. 
2d  se»5  .  Sept.  17.  1963  (Washington,  G  P.O., 
1982).  pp.  82-87;  Rogers,  op.  clt.,  especially 
pp   9.3-123. 

■'■"With  nil  Its  defects,  delays,  and  Incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  executive  be  under  the  law.  and 
that  the  law  be  mnde  by  parlinraentaiy  de- 
li'Jeratlons  "  Mr  Justice  Jackson,  concurring 
In  Younpstonn  Sheet  and  Tube  Company  v. 
SuKver.  supra.  343  US   at  655  (1952). 

■  Jackson,  "Role  and  Problems  of  Congress 
with  Reference  to  Atomic  Wsr,"  May  17,  1954. 
publication  No  L  54-135.  industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 


emotionally  alienated  from  the  President,  to 
whom  It  gave  such  strong  support  tr.  the 
election":  that  there  Is  "Increasing — and 
mutual — hostility  between  the  President  and 
many  segments  of  the  press":  that  many 
Democratic  Menibers  of  Congress  are  "restive 
and  unhappy  •  •  ■  over  what  they  regard 
as  [the  President's]  high-handed  manner 
of  making  and  carrying  out  decisions  In 
foreign  affairs";  that  many  friendly  govern- 
ments abroad  "are  apprehensive  about  Mr. 
Johnson's  tise  of  national  power":  that 
among  these  views  are  expressions  of  "dis- 
may." the  unrellabiiuy  of  CIA  and  FBI 
reports  which  the  President  accepted,  the 
lack  ot  clear  policy,  the  disregard  of  "prin- 
ciples, support  or  advice." 

It  is  therefore  Imperative  that  Congress 
guard  zealously  against  any  executive  usur- 
pation of  Its  exclusive  power  to  declare,  or 
to  decline  to  declare  war. 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  damaging  consequences  Inherent 
in  the  violation  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
As  recently  as  August  21,  1965  the  President 
vetoed  a  81.7  billion  military  construction 
bill,  calling  it  "repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." In  a  stern  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  described  certain  sections  of  the 
bill  as  clear  violations  of  the  "separation  of 
powers":  warned  Congress  to  stop  meddling 
In  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  branch 
(New  York  Times,  August  21,  1963.  p.  1). 
Yet  the  President  has  not  hesitated  to  in- 
trude upon  the  exclusive  power  vested  in 
Congress  to  declare  war. 

tv CONCaESS   HAS  SOT  DECLARED  WAR  IN  VIET- 
NAM;    IrS    JOINT    RESOLtTIONS    ARE    KEIIHEH 
A  StraSTITL-E  FOR  A  DECLARAIION  OF  WAR  NOB 
DO   THEY    MAKE   PRESIDErVT    JOHNSON'S    WAR- 
MAKING  coNSTrrt:  iioNAL 
Congress  has  not  declared  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  President  does  cot  claim  that  any 
declaration  of  war  supports  his  actions  In 
Vietnam.    In  fact,  the  President  Is  reported 
to  be  extremely  reluctant   to  atk  Congress 
directly  to  declare  war,"    Instead,  the  Presi- 
dent is  reported  (New  York  Times,  June  19, 
1965,  p.  10)  to  believe  that  authority  for  his 
actions  may   be  Inferred  or  extracted  from 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Joint  Resolution  of  August 
6-7,  1964  (H  J.  Bes.  1145:  Public  Law  88-408. 
78    Stat.,    384.    88th    Cong.,    2d    sess.)     and 
the   Joint  Resolution   ot  May   7,   1905    iH.J. 
Res.  447;  Public  Law  89-18;  79  Slat.  109.  89th 
Cong..  1st  sess.)  making  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  the  Defen£,e  Department  for 
the  Vietnam  operations. 

The  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  is  not  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  At  most,  It  Is  an  ultimatum — 
if  that-  It  "approves  and  supports  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression."  It  goes  on  to  express  the  view 
that  "the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  In  southeast  Asia  *ls  vital' 
to  the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States"  and  declares  the  readiness  ot  the 
United  States  tn  take  all  necessary  steps.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  forces,  to  assist 
any  member  or  protocol  SE.\TO  state  to  de- 
fend Its  freedom.  Tlie  resolution,  however, 
provides  tliat  all  such  steps  shall  be  "con- 
sonant with  the  Constitution  ot  the  United 
States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  In  accordance  with  Its  obligations 
under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty." 

It  is  clear  th.it  Congressmen  who  voted  for 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Joint  Resolution  were  not 
voting  a  declaration  of  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
resolution  dojs  not  mention  North  Vietnam 
nor  China;  Indeed  It  does  not  even  mention 


■•Wall  Street  Jotirnal.  June  17.  1968.  "The 
U.S.  May  Become  More  Candid  on  Rising 
Land-War  Involvement,"  pp.  1, 16, 
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Viemam.  It  was  "passed  In  the  fever  of  In- 
dignation that  followed  reported  attacks  by 
North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  against  V.3 
Beet  units  In  Tonkin  Bay."  Concbessionai. 
Record.  June  9,  1965.  page  12990.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Congress  thought  or  under- 
stood that  It  was  declaring  war.  It  took  no 
contemporaneous  action  which  would  have 
implemented  a  declaration  oJ  war.  And  the 
remarks  of  several  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  during  and  since  the  debate  on  the 
resolution  reinforce  the  conclusion  that  the 
Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  was  not  regarded  as 
a  declaration  of  war.  Congress  manifestly 
cannot  delegate  to  the  President  its  exclusive 
power  to  declare  war:  and  even  under  the 
specl.'lc  lerm!.  of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution, 
the  President's  actions  neither  conform  nor 
>•  are  con.sonant  with  the  Constitution— and. 
"l.as  we  have  seen  in  the  earlier  analysis,  the 
"president's  actions  are  not  consonant  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  nor  with 
the  SEIATO  Treaty. 

In  passing  the  May  7,  1965,  resolution,  au- 
thorizing a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Vietnam  operations.  Congress  was  con- 
fronted with  a  fait  accompli  which  se- 
verely circum.-.crlbed  Its  action.  Its  constitu- 
tional check  on  the  will  or  errors  of  the 
Executive  was  by  the  President's  message,  re- 
duced to  iU  power  of  the  purse.  Such  a  cir- 
cumscription will  not  necessarily  prevent  un- 
wise or  unpopular  decisions  or  allow  for  the 
exercise  of  the  full  discretion  which  the 
Constitution  Intended  Congress  to  have,  and 
for  It  alone  to  exercise.  Nevertheless,  a  res- 
olutlon  authorizing  an  appropriation  dees 
not  constitute  a  declaration  of  war.  nor  cm 
It  constitutionally  authorize  the  President  to 
wage  an  undeclared  war. 

The  presidential  assumption  of  powers 
vested  exclusively  in  the  Congress  concern 
arrogations  of  power  which  convert  repub- 
lican Institutions,  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  and  securing  the  liberties  of  the 
clilyen.  Into  a  government  of  executive  su- 
premacy. If  the  Constitution  has  such  elas- 
tic, evanescent  character  the  provisions  for 
Its  amendment  are  entirely  useless;  presl- 
dentlally-determined  expediency  would  be- 
come then  the  standard  of  constitutional 
■construction. 

Under  the  rule  of  law.  compliance  with  the 
forms  and  procedures  of  the  law  are  as  im- 
perative as  comr^Uance  with  the  fsubstance  of 
the  law,  A  lynching  Is  a  totally  Inadequate 
substltiitf  Ir.r  a  trl.il.  regardless  of  the  guilt 
of  the  victim  What  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
wrote  in  another  context  Is  equally  applica- 
ble here:  "The  history  of  liberty  has  largely 
been  the  history  of  observance  of  proce- 
dural safeguards."  McNabb  v.  United  States. 
318  US.  332.  347  (1947). 

Under  our  system,  constitutional  powers 
must  be  exercised  In  a  constitutional  man- 
ner by  constitutionally  establl.'ihcd  institu- 
tions. Disregard  of  fundamentals  in  an  area 
concerning  the  highest  sovereign  prerogative 
affecting  the  very  Uvea  and  fortunes  of  Its 
citizens  m  the  Interest  of  a  short  term  ex- 
pediency undermines  "  'constitutional  moral- 
ItV  to  such  an  extent  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  order  itself  is  endangered."  Pried- 
rich.  "The  Philosophy  of  Law  in  Historical 
Perspective."  p.  216  (Chicago,  1963). 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  over  emphasized  that 
even  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
would  not  negate  the  violations  of  our  ob- 
ligations assumed  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  or  negate  the  violations  of  interna- 
tional law  inherent  in  United  States  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam. 

Conclttsion 
A  learned  authority  In   international    af- 
fairs has  st.atcd! 

■Bluntly,  ail  the  rules  about  Intervention 
are  meaningless  if  every  nation  can  decide 
for  Itself  which  governments  are  legitimate 
and  how  to  characterize  particular  limited 
conflict.    Unless  we  are  prepared  to  continue 


a  situation  in  which  the  legality  u!  Inter- 
vention will  often  depend  upon  which  side 
of  the  fence  you  are  on.  and  In  which,  there- 
fore, our  policy  becomes  one  of  countering 
force  with  force  we  must  be  willing  to  refer 
questions  of  recognition  (I.e.,  legitimacy  of 
the  government  involved)  and  characteri- 
zation of  a  disorder  (i.e.,  whether  an  armed 
attack  from  abroad  or  a  civil  war)  to  some 
authority  other  than  ourselves.  The  United 
Nations  IS  the  most  likely  candidate  for  the 
role,"  * 

The  United  States  haa  not  observed  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  Its  treaty  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  action  taken  In  Vietnam. 
World  order  and  peace  depend  on  the  will- 
ingness of  nations  to  respect  International 
law  and  the  rights  of  other  nations.  The 
United  Nations  is  a  symbol  of  the  rejection 
of  fatal  policies  which  led  to  World  War  II. 
and  an  acceptance  by  the  peoples  of  the 
world  of  the  principles  of  collective  security, 
and  the  avoidance  of  war  and  the  use  of 
armed  forces  in  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  nations  The  United  Nations  was 
intended  to  insure  the  preservation  of  Inter- 
national peace,  security,  and  justice,  through 
rules  of  law,  binding  upon  all  member  na- 
tions The  fundamental  condition  for  the 
edcctive  functioning  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  the  observance  on  the  part  of  all  slgnavary 
nations  of  the  obligations  assumed  under 
the  charter.  Only  In  this  way  can  the  awe- 
some potential  ol  a  thlrtl  world  war  be 
prevented. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  in  violation  of  its  treaty  obligations 
under  the  U.N.  Charter.  We  urge  upon  the 
Government  that  all  steps  be  immediately 
taken  to  undo  this  lUcgality  by  an  immedi- 
ate return  to  an  observance  of  the  letter  and 
cpirlt  of  the  provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
This  is  a  solemn  hour  in  history.  We  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  history  to  return  to  the 
high  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations — to  honor  the  pledges  we  solemnly 
assumed— to  settle  International  dlaputea  by 
peaceful  means — to  refrain  in  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

At  this  fateful  hour,  we  do  well  to  recall 
the  prophetic  dream  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  architect  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  upon  his  return  from  the  Yalta 
Conference  in  his  last  address  to  tlie  Con- 
gress in  March  1945.  r-ald: 

•The  Crimea  Conference  •  •  *  ought  to 
spell  the  end  of  the  system  of  unilateral 
action,  the  exclusive  alliances,  the  spheres 
of  influence,  the  balances  of  power,  and  all 
the  other  expedients  that  have  been  tried  for 
centuries— and  have  always  failed.  We  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  all  these,  a  universal 
organization  In  which  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions will  finally  have  a  chance  to  Join." 

Should  we  not.  20  years  after  President 
Roosevelt's  hopeful  dream— 20  years  after 
fie  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  with  the  awe- 
some  potentiality  of  incineration  of  our 
pli.net  and  the  annlhUlatlon  of  our  civiliza- 
tion ard  the  culture  of  mlUenla — should  we 
not  "spell  the  end  of  the  system  of  utUlateral 
action  •  •  •  that  has  been  tried  tor  cen- 
turies— and  has  always  failed"? 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 24,  1965,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  tile 
Senate  September  23  (legislative  day  of 
September  20),  1965: 

us.   ATTORNEir 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  western  district  -..t  Tes- 
nessee  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappolat- 
ment.  I 

Merle  M.  McCurdy.  of  Ohio,  to  be  US  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  lor 
the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.! 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TlUIISD.VY,  Sl'PTEMUEK  23,  106.^ 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  am 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Broskaaip 
D.D..  prefaced  his  prayer  with  tliis  verse 
of  Scriptures:  I  John  3:  11:  This  is  tht 
viessage  that  ye  heard  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  we  should  love  one  another. 

Eternal  God.  in  these  moments  o! 
prayer,  may  we  come  nearer  to  Tliee  and 
cUng  to  Thee  with  greater  love  and  faith 
and  that  we  may  have  Thy  light  and  love 
to  solve  our  problems  and  perform  ou: 
appointed  duties. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  enter  our  minds 
by  ways  known  only  to  Thyself  and  send 
us  into  the  crowded  ways  of  life  with 
hearts  of  compassion  and  as  servants  of 
Thy  holy  will  and  teach  us  that  the  hope 
of  the  world  lies  hi  the  realization  of  God 
and  the  practice  of  brotherhood. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  we  give 
proof  of  our  religion  when  we  resolve  to 
make  it  strong  enough  to  overcome  our 
apathy,  our  antipathy,  our  unkindness. 
and  strong  enough  to  unite  us  in  a  fel- 
lowship and  a  willingness  to  sen'e  the 
needs  of  humanity. 

Let  us  never  be  content  with  toleration, 
but  give  us  insight,  understanding,  and 
appreciation.  May  we  reveal  love  where 
now  there  is  hatred;  where  there  is  ran- 
cor, may  there  be  concord.  May  we  lead 
and  lift  ourselves  and  othejs  Into  a  more 
radiant  faith  in  Thy  love  and  goodness. 
In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday w  as  read  and  approved. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  11  o'clock  am.  tomorrow. 


*  Roger  Fisher,  professor  of  law  at  Har- 
vard University.  'Intervention:  Three  Prob- 
leitis  of  Policy  and  Law"  found  In  Essays  on 
Intervention"!  a  publication  of  the  Marshon 
Center  for  Education  In  National  Security, 
Oiiio  State  University  Press,  pp.  19-20. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concunencc  ol 
the  House  Is  requested: 

S  5B7  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Bea!!^ 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  ol  gr»n» 
to  aF.ilst  In  meeting  the  need  for  adequM 
health  science  library  services  and  fucJ'- 
ties. 

The  message  also  announced  that  thf 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  "■ 
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ihicli  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
.■e(!uested.  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
iowins  titles: 

aJl.^580.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
,ii)n  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  ptir- 
y^es]  find 

Hit  9338,  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
ateroaUonal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
tUtiag  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
-rninent  of  Cuba. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  2580)  entitled  "An  act  to 
imend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.\ct,  and  for  other  purposes."  requests  a 
Conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
isireeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Mc- 
CuiXA.s.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr,  Hart,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr  FoNG,  and  Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  con- 
isrecs  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
inebill  iH.R.  5638)  entitled  "An  act  re- 
'itins  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure 
in  the  District  of  Columbia."  disagreed  to 
!)v  the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  b.v  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  Uiereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Mouse,  Mr.  McIn- 
n-EE.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Tydings.  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Dominick 
;o  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
senate. 

.'VMENDING  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
'.akc  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
S.  21271  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  provide  special  in- 
demnity Insurance  for  members  of  the 
.irmed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
imendment  to  the  House  amendment, 
and  concur  therein. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  17.  lines  11  and  12  of  the  House 
engrossed  amendment,  strike  out  "as  a  direct 
rsult  of  an  explosion  of  an  instrumentality 
of  war:  or"  and  Insert  "as  a  direct  result  of 
tae  emra  hazard  of  military  or  naval  service. 
u  such  hazard  may  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator;  or". 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  would  give  us  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  Senate  amendment? 
In  advance  of  that  I  will  say,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, speaking  for  myself  and  I  think  for  all 
minority  Members,  we  are  completely  In 
accord  with  it.  and  that  an  excellent  re- 
sult was  achieved.  But  I  do  wisli  the 
sentleman  would  tell  us  briefly  what  has 
■mppened. 

Mr.  TEAG'UE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
*hen  this  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  House,  last  Monday,  the  case  of  a 
young  soldier  was  discussed.  He  was 
l^illed  in  a  vehicle  whicli  turned  over  on 
the  way  back  to  camp  from  the  training 
area  where  tlie  young  soldier  had  been 
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engaged  in  a  training  maneuver.  The 
question  was  raised  whether  this  man 
would  be  covered  by  section  3  of  the 
bill— the  $5,000  death  gratuity  section. 
We  believed  that  the  language  used  in 
the  bill,  as  reported  to  the  House,  would 
cover  Euch  a  case. 

After  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House, 
the  'Veterans'  Administration  Informed 
me  that  it  would  not  cover  liim.  So  this 
language  merely  broadens  the  death 
gratuity  section. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  briefly  and  simply  to  say  I  do  feel, 
and  I  am  sure  this  is  the  opinion  of  many 
people  as  expressed  when  this  legislation 
was  before  the  House  a  few  days  ago, 
that  this  is  first  of  all  highly  desirable 
protection  for  the  men  who  are  now  in 
uniform  and  their  families. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  insurance 
program  represented  in  this  legislation 
is  a  prime  example  of  private  enterprise 
combining  with  and  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  providing  a 
benefit  to  a  segment  of  our  population — 
a  most  deserving  segment,  I  might  add. 
It  offers  living  proof  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  enterprise  rep- 
resented by  the  insurance  industry  can 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  the  result 
of  benefiting  the  Nation's  citizens.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress too  frequently  are  called  upon  to 
vote  upon  social  reforms  in  which  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  the  entire  program 
with  free  enterprise  stifled  or  being 
given  little  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
its  potential  or  its  ability  to  solve  the 
problem.  In  this  instance,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  make  life  insurance  protec- 
tion available  to  members  of  the  unl- 
fonned  services.  Our  committee  did 
not  respond  by  drafting  a  measure  au- 
thorizing a  new  government  life  ln.sur- 
ance  program.  Instead,  the  insurance 
industry  was  consulted  to  see  whether 
or  not  they  could  solve  the  problem  with- 
out the  Federal  Government  entering 
further  into  the  insurance  business. 
Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Insurance,  as  well 
as  the  entire  Committee  on  'Veterans' 
Affairs  are  to  be  commended  for  taking 
this  unprecedented  step.  The  insurance 
industry  responded  nobly  to  the  call  for 
assistance.  The  result  is  the  partner- 
ship represented  in  the  measure  before 
you  today,  with  the  insurance  Industry 
issuing  and  underwriting  the  insurance 
program  and  the  Government  bearing 
the  costs  associated  with  extrahazard- 
ous deaths.  This  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram which  serves  to  perfect  a  sound 
structure  of  vetci-ans'  benefits. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml'.  SA'VLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  'Veterans'  Affairs  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  to  S.  2127.  Members  will  re- 
call that  last  Monday  the  House  amended 
this  measure  that  passed  the  Senate  with 
a  S  10.000  indemnity  limited  to  men  who 
died  in  combat.    The  House  amendment 


increased  the  scope  of  the  Senate  bill  by 
offering  SIO.OOO  worth  of  Insurance  to 
every  member  of  the  armed  ser\-iccs.  not 
just  tliose  wlio  were  killed  in  combat. 
The  fact  that  this  was  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  the  Senate  bill  is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  the  Senate  accepted  the 
amendment  yesterday  without  con- 
troversial debate.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
inequities  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
the  death  gratuities  for  deaths  occurring 
between  January  1.  1957.  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  bill  that  was  brought 
out  during  t'ne  House  debate  on  this 
measure. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  chairman's 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as IMr.  TEAfiUEi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AMENDING  SECTION  510  OP  THE 
MERCHANT  ^L^RINE  ACT.  1936 
Mr.  GAHMATZ  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
IH.R.  7281  to  amend  section  510  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  319) 


Anderson.  III. 

Farnum 

Mackie 

Andrews, 

Pino 

MinshaU 

George  W. 

FrellnKhuysen 

Moeller 

Ashley 

Gialmo 

Morton 

Bolton 

Green.  Oreg. 

Murray 

Bonner 

Halleck 

OBrien 

Buchanan 

Harris 

O'Hara.  III. 

Burton.  Utah 

Harsha 

Passman 

Clausen. 

Herlong 

Resnlck 

DonH. 

Hicks 

Scott 

Clevenger 

Holifleld 

Senner 

Colmer 

Holland 

Smith.  N.T. 

Craley 

Hoemer 

Springer 

Dawson 

Howard 

Thomas 

DiK^a 

Johnson.  Okla 

Thompson.  Tex 

Dowdv 

Landnam 

Toll 

Edmondson 

Und.say 

Wright 

Farnsley 

McEwen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
c;ee(iings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY"  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1965 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
8283 )  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opponunity  Act. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  cxjnsent  that  the 
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sUiement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  he  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  C!erk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlic  Clerk,  read  the  statement. 

Tlie  conference  report  and  statement 
^rt  as  follows: 

CoNFT.SENCE  RrPORT  (H.  REr:-.  No  10811 
Tlic  committee  of  conference  on  tlie  tlls- 
.Tureelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
82831  to  expiiiirt  the  war  or.  pc  ^ty  .Tnd 
enh:incc  the  crcctlve'i?.^s  of  progrr.mB  under 
the  Economic  Opporlu^il'.y  Act  of  1064.  h.iv- 
Ing  met  After  tnll  ana  free  conference,  have 
iCTe'd  tT  rccommina  und  do  recommend  to 
t.ne:r  re-pecttve  Houses  ciB  follows: 

Th.it  Mie  H.iu:c  rctecl'j  from  He  dts-.Tgree- 
mcnt  lo  the  nmendment  o(  t':e  Penife  nnd 
asroe  to  the  same  with  m  amendment  as 
folhTxs:  "In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inscr'cd  by  the  Semite  f  mendmcrit  insert 
the  following:  'That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
B3  the  Economic  Opportunltj-  Amendments 
of  1965  • 

"AATENOMENTS    TO    TITLG    I — YOtTTH    PROGRAMS 

■Vol)  Co  ps — Displacement  of  u'orkers 
•■Sec  2  Section  103  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing :::te!-  'Stic.  103.'  tlie  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'TUc  Director  of  the  Office  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  prevent  programs  under 
this  p  irt  from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  the  Impairment  of  existing  con- 
tracts for  services." 

"Job  Co-ps — Paymenta  to  cftain  indiiiduala 
or  o-gartizations  prohibited 
"Stc    3    subsection    (el    of  section  103  of 
the   Economic   Opportunity   Act  of   1964   Is 
amended  by  atrlklni;  out  the  period  and  add- 
ing after  the  word  'terminated'  the  follow- 
ing: ':  Proiidcd.  however,  Tliat  the  Director 
shall  make  no  payments  to  any  Individual  or 
to  any  organization  solely  as  compensation 
for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  can- 
didates for  enrollment  In  the  Corps." 
"Job   Corps — Cuban  refugeea 
"'Sec.  4.  Section   104(a)    of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:    For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  In  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as 
a   parolee   subsequent   to   January    1,    1959. 
under  the   provisions   of  section  214(al    or 
212(d)  1 51.  respectively,  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  a 
permanent   resident  of  the  United  States." 
"Job  Corp! — EnroUee  agidavits 
"Sec.  5.  Section   104(d)    of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:   "id)   Each  cnroUee   (other  than 
an  enroUee  who  Is  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba   described    in   section    104(a)    of    this 
Act)    must  take  and  subscribe  to  on  oath 
or    afflrm.Ttlon    In    the    following    form:    "I 
do  solemnly  swear    (or  afllrm)    that  I  bear 
true    faith    and    allegiance    to    the    United 
States  of  America  and  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States   against  all   Its   enemies   foreign   and 
domestic".    The    provisions   of   section   1001 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required 
under  this  sub.'sectlon.' 
"Job   Corps — ApplicatioTi   of  Federal  Em* 
ployees'  Compensation  Act 
"Sec   6.  Section  106(c)  (2)  lA)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 


retroactive   to  January    1,    1965    to  read   as 
follows : 

"•"(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty'" 
In  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act  shall  not  Include  any  act  of  an  enroUee 
while  absent  from  bis  or  her  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  In  an 
activity  (Including  an  activity  while  on  pass 
or  during  travel  to  or  from  such  post  of 
duty)  authorized  by  or  under  tbe  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Corps' 

"Job  Corps — EnroUee  work  activities 

"Sec.    7.  Section     110    of    the    Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  word  "male"  before  the  word  'en- 
roUees'  m  the  first  sentence. 
"Work   training    programs — Cuban   re/vgeea 

"Sec.  8.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  m  the  United 
States  front  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as 
a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1.  1959. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or 
212(d)(3),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States." 
"Work  training  programs^Limttations  on 
Federal  assistance 

"Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of 
the   Economic   Opportunity   Act   of    1964   Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'two'  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof    three',  and  by  striking  out 
'.  or  June  30,  1966,  v/hlchever  Is  later.'. 
"Work-study  programs — Limitations  on  Fed- 
eral assistance 
"Sec.  10.  Section  124(f)   of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'two'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■three.'  and  by  striking  out  or  June  30.  1366, 
whichever  is  later.'. 
"amendments  to  ttile  n— drbah  and  rxjeai. 

COMMUNmr  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

"CommtinUy  action  programs — Public 
in/ormation 

"Sec.  11.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'and'  at  the  end  of  par.-igraph  (3), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■;  and",  and  by  adding  at  tut:  end  thereof  the 
following  new  par.igniph: 

"  '(5)  which  Includes  provision  for  reason- 
able access  of  the  public  to  Information  In- 
cludlnj,  but  not  limited  to.  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  public  hearings  at  the  request 
of  appropriate  local  community  groups,  and 
reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records 
of  the  agency  or  agencies  engaged  In  the  de- 
velopment, conduct,  and  administration  of 
the  program.  In  accordance  with  procedures 
approved  by  the  Director." 

"Type^  of  programs 
"Sec.  12.  The  last  sentence  of  section  205 
(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  'Including'  the 
following:  ',  but  not  limited  to.". 

"Special  programs  for  the  chronically 
unemployed  poor 

"Sec  13.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e) 
and  adding  after  subsection  (o)  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  asfoIlo-«s: 

'■  '(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  pro- 
grams (1)  which  involve  activities  directed 
to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  unem- 
ployed poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  arc  unable,  because  of  age  or 
otherwise,  to  .secure  appropriate  employment 
or  training  assistance  under  other  programs, 
(21  which,  in  addition  to  other  services  pro- 
vided, will  enable  such  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beau- 


tlflcatlon  of  tbe  community  or  area  served 
by  the  program,  including  without  Umlli. 
tlon  activities  which  will  contribute  to  ths 
management,  conservation,  or  developmeai 
of  natural  re-sources,  recreational  areas,  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  puii 
highways,  and  other  lands,  and  (3)  whlct 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standartU 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  Is  in 
the  public  Interest  and  otherwise  couslsieat 
with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  Ic: 
the  protection  of  employed  workers  and  tht 
maintena:,ce  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  otht; 
suitable  conditions  of  employment.' 
"General  communiti/  action  proprami— 
limitations  on  Federal  assistance 
"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  flret  sentence  of  sertloa 
208(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ana 
1984  Is  amended  by  strllting  out  'two'  aaa 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  three',  and  by  strik- 
ing out  ',  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  Is 
later,'. 

"Ibi  Section  20S  of  .s-^ich  Act  Is  anieMeC 
by  redesiguuting  suhsectlo.i  (b)  as  aubsectloa 
(ci  and  liiscrtlnij  a  nev  subsectlou  ibi  u 
follows: 

■'(b)  The  Dliector  is  autUoil^ed  to  prt- 
scrlbc  regulations  establishing  objective  c:;- 
terla  pursuant  to  which  jsslatance  may  tx 
reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com- 
munity action  programs  or  components  u 
have  received  asslst.inco  under  section  20S 
for  a  period  prescribed  In  such  regulatloni 

""(ci  Section  208ICI  of  such  Act  (as  sort- 
designated  by  subsection  ib)  of  this  jectioai 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tlierecl  i 
new  sentence  as  lollows:  'The  requlremeni 
Imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  bt 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  DlrKta 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  o6- 
Jectlvc  criteria  for  determinations  covering 
situations  where  a  llter.il  .ippllcatlon  of  sucu 
requirement  would  result  in  unnecesar 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  Inconsistent  wi'J: 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved." 

"Participation  of  State  agencies 

"Sec,  15.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Econoin.c 
Opportunity  Act  of  1904  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  the  following:  'in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  consultation  wllh 
appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  devjlop- 
ment.  conduct,  and  administration  of  eurt 
programs'. 

"Disapproval  of  plans 

"Sec.  16.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Ecoaoiii.t 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  il 
Insertinu  'of  part  B'  before  'of  title  1'  aM 
(  2  I  striking  out  'and  such  plan  has  not  bfe:. 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  a'- 
such  submission'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbm- 
of  and  such  plan  has  not  been  diSiipprovK 
by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  euc- 
submlsslon.  or.  If  so  disapproved,  has  IX*: 
reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found  6' 
him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions and  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  d 
this  part". 

"Wofices 

"SEC.  17.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  redM'S' 
nating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  lei  sM 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  tcl- 
lowing  new  sutKectlon: 

"'(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  sp" 
plication  from  a  private  nonprofit  ngen-' 
for  a  community  action  program  to  be  »'■ 
rled  on  in  a  community  in  which  there  Is ' 
community  action  agency  carrying  on  a  num- 
ber of  component  programs,  he  sha^. 
within  Ave  days,  give  notice  to  such  com- 
munity action  agency  and  the  Governor  o. 
the  State  In  which  the  community  is  locatfc 
of  the  receipt  of  such  application.  When  tM 
Director  determines  that  a  separate  con- 
tract or  grant  u  desirable  and  practical  «ii« 
that  good  cause  has  been  shown,  he  Is  s''' 
thorlzed  to  make  a  grant  directly  tp.  or  f 
contract  directly  with,  such  agency  ' 
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-IduU  basic  education  programs — Payments; 
Federal  share 

Stc  18.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic 
opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
surlking  out  'and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
JO  1966.'  and  lascrtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  'and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 
Adult  basic  educofion  programs — reacfier 
training  \ 

"Sec  19.  Part  B  of  title  11  of  the  Bconomic 
opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended — 

•■111  by  striking  out  'From  the  sums  ap- 
Mprlated  to  carry  out  this  title'  In  section 
;i3(a|  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'From 
So  much  of  the  suras  appropriated  or 
illocated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  Is  not 
(e3er\ed  pursuant  to  section  218';  and 

•■(2)   by  redesignating  section  218  as  sec- 
■aoa  219    and    Inserting    Immediately    after 
ieciion  217  the  following  new  section  218: 
"  'T'fochcr  training  projects 

■■■Stc.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
tie  jums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
Kl  this  P'.irt  for  any  Ofcal  year  may  be  re- 
arved  and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide 
I'dlrectly  or  by  contracti.  or  to  make  grants 
:o  colleges  and  universities.  State  or  local 
educ-itlonal  agencies,  or  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  or- 
tiinlzatlonB  lo  provide,  training  to  persons 
eaesged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  Instructors 
(or  IniUvldiials  described  in  section  212,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (In- 
cluding trnvcling  and  subsistence  expenses), 
!or  persons  undergoing  such  training  and 
tielr  dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or 
pursuant  lo  regulation  determine." 

"Vofuntarii  ojsisfonce  program  for  needy 
children 

"PEC.  SO.  Title  n  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  of  section  220(a) 
ufpart  C  thereof. 

"AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  lH — SPECIAL  PHOCRAMS 
TO  COMBAT  POVERTY  IN  RVRAL  ABEAS 

"Sec,  21.  Title  HI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
wnlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•Grants  and'  in  the  heading,  and  by  striking 
out  the  dash  after  the  word  'make'  In  the 
6rst  subsequent  sentence  and  the  subse- 
quent number  '(!)'. 

Coopprolii'e  association — Prohibition  of 
logins  to  assist  manufacturing 

"Stc.  22.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  In- 
Krtlng  Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  ':  Pro- 
Mdfd,  That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freez- 
ing, or  other  processing  used  In  preparing  or 
marketing  edible  form  products.  Including 
dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  m.Tn- 
uliciurlng  merely  by  reason  of  tbe  fact  that 
It  results  In  the  creation  of  a  new  or  different 
wbstance', 

"Assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonally 

employed  agricultural  employees 
"Sec,  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows  ■ 

"'.Ifijranfs  and  seasonally  employed 
agricultural  employees 
"Sec.  311.  The  DU-ector  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  Implement  a  program  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  gronts  to  assist  State 
Md  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions, and  cooperatives  In  establishing,  ad- 
oilaisterlng.  and  operating  programs  which 
will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily  con- 
thbute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  mi- 
gratory workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers 
uid  their  families  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
"altailon,    education,    and     day    care    of 
cUldren.' 
"Indemnify  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
"Sec    24.  Section  331(c)   of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  striking  tbe 
CXI 1571 
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words  'January  31,  1965'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  June  30,  1966'. 

"AMENDMEUT  TO  TITLE  V — WORK  EXPERIENCE 
PBOCRAM 

"SEC.  25.  Section  602  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  omended  (1)  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Workers  in  farm 
families  with  less  than  91.200  net  family  in- 
come shall  be  considered  unemployed  for 
the  purpose  of  this  title.',  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following: 
'for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.'. 

"AMENnMENTS  TO  TXTLE  VJ — AnM INISTRATION 
AND  COOROINATION 

"Vfsto  I'Oiuntccrs — assi^iment;  ojjplicaffon 
0/  other  provisions  and  Federal  laws 
"Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  In  para- 
graph (2)  following  the  clause  designation 
'(C)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'In  con- 
nection with  programs  or  activities  author- 
ized, supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this 
act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but. 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject lo  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Fed- 
eral employment,  Including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

""(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  ns  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  aubnection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
an  enroUees  of  the  Job  Corps  tinder  section 
lOS  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  act,  except 
that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  In  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section 
108(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the 
entrance  salary  of  GS-7  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.' 

"National  advisory  council 
"Sec.  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
•fourteen'  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'twenty'. 

"Prosframs  for  the  elderly  poor 
•'SEC  28.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunltv  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the'  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 
"  'Sec.  610.  It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly   poor  shall   be  considered  in 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  this  Act." 
"Affidavits 
"Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  616  thereof  and  substituting  a 
new  section  616.  as  follows: 

"  'Transfer  of  funds 
"  "Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limita- 
tion on  appropriations  under  any  title  of 
this  Act.  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Director  lo  carry  out  programs  or  actl-.-ltles 
under  any  such  title  may  be  transferred  and 
used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  programs  or  activities  under  any 
other  such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall 
result  in  Increasing  the  amounts  otherwise 
available  under  any  title  by  more  than  10 
per  centum." 


"Xutfiorisation  of  appropriations 
""Sec.  30.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 131  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  'three'. 

"(21  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  os  follows:  'For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  the  sum  of  »700.000.000  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966:  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law." 

""(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  221 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'two' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'three'. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  emended  to  reod  as  follows:  'For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  the  sum  of  S860.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.' 

"(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'two'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$35,000,000  for  Ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965.  and  the  sum  of  *55.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.' 

"(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  str'Jklng  out  two' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof   three'. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
5150.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965.  and  the  sum  of  «150.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.' 

"(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'two' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof   three'. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  for 
purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving 
fluid  estabUshed  by  section  606(a)  ).  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  tor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  196",  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law.' 

"(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"Distribution  of  benefits  beticeen  rural  and 
urban  areas 
""  'Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appro- 
priate administrative  measures  to  assure  that 
benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed 
equitably  between  residents  of  rural  and 
urban  areas." 

""AMEKDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EnrcATION 
ACT — MOaATORimu  ON  STrDEN'T  LOANS  TO 
VlfiTA    VOLUNTEERS 

"Sec  31.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
205ibi    of  the  National   Defense  Education 
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Acr,  of  19S8  (20  U.S  C,  425(5)  (2)  (All  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or'  before  •(lit)' 
and  bv  Insertln?  before  the  proviso  and  after 
'Peace'  Corps  Act'  the  following:  '.  or  (Iv) 
not  m  excess  of  three  years  during  which 
the  borrower  1?  In  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1864'. 

"(b)   The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent   or  the  then  obligee  Institution," 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  C.  Poweil, 

John  Brademas. 

HtTOH  L.    CARtT, 

AtTGUSTtTS    F     Hawkins. 
Sam  M-  Gibbons, 
William  D.  Foed. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Pat  McNamara, 
Wayne  Morse, 
Ralph   W.   Yardobough. 
Gaylord  Nelson, 
j.  k.  javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 

Statsmknt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bin  (HR.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on 
P'fverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Houiie  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  House  re- 
cedes from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate,  with  an  amendment 
which  U  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  upon  In  conference  are 
described  In  this  statement,  except  for  inci- 
dental minor,  technical,  and  clarifying 
changes.  References  to  the  "act"  are  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

DISAPPROVAL   OF  PLANS 

The  present  act  provides  that  no  assistance 
can  be  made  available  for  work-training  pro- 
grams or  community  action  programs  until 
the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  they  are 
to  bo  carried  on  has  been  given  notice  of  the 
plan  for  the  assistance  and  has  not  disap- 
proved It  within  30  days. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  provision  so 
that.  In  the  event  of  the  disapproval  of  a 
plan  by  a  Governor,  the  Director  could  re- 
consider It,  and  If  he  found  It  fully  consistent 
with  the  provl.<;lon5  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  could  override  the  Gov- 
ernor's disapproval. 

Pursuant  to  the  Instructions  of  the  House, 
your  managers  have  Insisted  on  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  House  provision  In  the  conference 
report  The  conferees  expect  that  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under  section 
209(a)  win  Include  provision  for  Informal 
hearings  held  by  the  Director  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  other  Interested 
parties. 

JOB    CORPS — DISPLACEMENT    OP    EMPLOYED 
WORKERS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, which  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
House  bill,  which  prohibited  the  Director 
from  authorizing  a  Job  Corps  program  which 
would  result  In  the  displacement  of  em- 
ployed workers  or  lmp.ilr  exL<:tlng  contracts 
for  services.  The  conferees  have  agreed  upon 
a  compn^mlse  under  which  the  Director  is 
required  t-D  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent 
Job  Corps  programs  from  displacing  present- 


ly employed  workers  or  the  Impairment  of 
existing  contracts  for  services, 

JOB   CORPS — PAYMENTS    TO    RECRUITERS 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Di- 
rector from  making  payments  to  any  In- 
dividual or  organization  for  the  service  of 
referring  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps  or  names  of  such  candidates.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  report  contains  a  substitute 
which  provides  that  the  Director  shall  make 
no  payments  to  any  Individual  or  organiza- 
tion solely  as  compens:itlon  tor  the  service 
of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  the 
Corps. 

OATH    OP    ALLEGIANCE    BY    CTTBAN    REFUGEES 

Both  the  House  blU  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  permitting 
Cuban  refugees  to  serve  In  the  Job  Corps 
and  in  work-training  progronos  carried  on 
under  part  B  of  title  I.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  the  requirement 
that  Job  Corps  enrollees  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  shaU  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  Cuban  refugees.  The 
conference  substitute  Includes  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  amendment. 

COMMUUriY  ACTION  PROGRAMS ACCESS  OF 

PUBLIC  TO  INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  com- 
munity action  programs  must  include  pro- 
visions for  feasible  access  of  the  public  to  In- 
fcirmatlon.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopts  the  Senate  provision,  except 
that  the  word  "feasible"  Is  changed  to 
"reasonable", 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — TYPES  OF 
PROGRAMS 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  com- 
munity action  programs.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  list  the  fields  of  family 
planning,  consumer  credit  education,  and 
consumer  debt  counseling  programs.  It  also 
g.ive  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  list  Is 
merely  to  give  examples  by  providing  that  the 
programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of  the 
part  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
listed  fields.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute omits  the  listing  of  additional  ex- 
amples of  types  of  permissible  programs.  It 
adopts,  however,  the  Senate  provision  Insur- 
ing that  the  listed  fields  are  not  the  only  ones 
in  which  programs  may  be  carried.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish  It 
to  be  understood  that  the  omission  of  the 
Senate  provlson  In  no  way  Indicates  that  It 
15  their  Intention  or  the  Intention  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  these  programs. 
Programs  In  these  fields  are  now  being  car- 
ried on  and  are  to  be  encouraged, 

SPECLAL    PROGRAMS    FOR    THE    CHRONICALLY    UN- 
EMPLOYED POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Director  to  make  grant,s  for  special  programs 
directed  at  the  needs  of  those  chronlcany  un- 
employed poor  persons  who  have  poor  em- 
ployment prospects,  and  are  unable,  because 
of  age  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs.  These  programs,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  services,  would  enable  such 
persona  to  participate  In  projecta  for  the 
betterment  or  beautificatlon  of  the  commu- 
nity served  by  the  program.  Including  ac- 
tivities which  win  contribute  to  the  man- 
agement, conservation,  or  development  of 
natural  resources,  recreational  areas.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  parks,  high- 
ways, and  other  lands.  The  programs  must 
bo  conducted  In  accordance  with  standards 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  Is  In 


the  public  interest  and  otherwise  corslstesi 
with  policies  applicable  under  the  act  for  ttt 
protection  of  employed  workers  and  Uit 
maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other 
suitable  conditions  of  employment.  It  »», 
also  provided  that  8150.000.000  of  the  funas 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  ths 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  could  be  used  ;„ 
this  purpose.  The  House  bill  contained  nc 
simnar  provision.  The  provisions  lor  thta 
special  programs  are  retained  In  the  sua. 
stltute  agreed  upon  In  conference.  Howertr 
the  provision  for  earmarking  a  portion  or  tlw 
funds  appropriated  for  title  II  for  this  pur. 
pose  was  not  retained. 

GENERAL    COMMUNITY    ACTION    PROGR.^Ma — 
SELF-HELP    HOUSING    REHABILITATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pre- 
vision requiring  the  Director  to  give  specisl 
consideration  to  programs  which  would 
through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandara 
housing  and  provide  Instruction  in  b.\ac 
skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation. 
This  provision  Is  not  included  in  the  sub- 
stitute agreed  upon  in  conference.  Howerer 
programs  in  these  fields  are  now  being  car- 
ried on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

PARTICIPATION    OF    STATE    AGENCIES 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  tti 
procedures  established  by  the  Director  to  li- 
cilitate  participation  of  the  Slates  In  con- 
munity  action  programs  must  incluie 
continuing  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  on  the  development.  coLduct, 
and  administration  of  such  programs.  Th( 
House  bill  did  not  contain  any  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute  adopa 
this  provision,  except  that  required  consul- 
tation need  not  be  "continuing." 

COMMUNITY     ACTION    PROGRAMS — PRIVATE 
NONPKOFIT    AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  provided  that  when  the 
Director  receives  an  application  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  to  be  carried  out  in 
a  community  In  which  a  community  action 
agency  Is  carrying  on  a  program  consisting  ci 
several  component  programs,  he  must  give 
notice  to  that  .sgency.  The  Senate  aroeod- 
ment  added  a  requirement  that  the  Director 
also  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of  tiie  Stale 
The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  tliat 
when  the  Director  determines  that  n  sep- 
arate contract  or  grant  Is  desirable  and  prac- 
tical and  that  special  cause  has  been  sliowr. 
he  may  make  a  grant  directly  to.  or  contrsr. 
directly  with,  such  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  Include;  botii 
of  these  Senate  provisions,  except  that  tHe 
requirement  that  "special"  cause  muft  be 
shown  before  the  Director  may  contract  di- 
rectly has  been  altered  to  require  "g«*c' 
cause  to  be  shown. 

POLITICAL    ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  prov.- 
Blons,  which  had  no  counterpart  In  the  House 
bill,  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Hatct 
Political  Activities  Act  to  persons  eniplovec. 
by  agencies  administering  or  carrying  or. 
community  action  programs  and  to  person? 
serving  In  the  Vista  volunteers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
wish  to  make  It  clear  that  their  lcsisi«rn 
on  the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was  ba.»«d 
upon  the  dlfflculty  of  applying  the  cxlstlnf 
statutory  restrictions  to  organizations  suil 
agencies  for  which  they  were  not  designed 
They  In  no  way  intend  to  depart  from  tUe 
principle  that  these  programs  must  be  con- 
ducted on  a  nonpolitical  basis,  free  of  any 
activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office 

VOLUNTARY    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM    FOR    NEED? 
CHILDREN 

The  House  bill  struck  out  part  C  of  -itl'  H 
of  the  act  providing  for  the  establlshn.ent  la 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  n  ceDt« 
to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  <!'■ 
serving   and    needy    children.      The    '=enste 
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unendment  retained  part  C  but  deleted  the 
jTovlslon  under  which  the  center  was  directed 
m  collect  the  names  of  persons  who  volun- 
urlly  desire  to  assist  such  children  flnan- 
niilly.  and  to  obtain  Information  concerning 
aesen'lng  and  needy  children  from  social  wel- 
fare agencies. 

Xbe  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

rXDEMNrrY    payments   to    dairy    FARMERS 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  until 
,Iune  50,  1966.  the  program  provided  for  by 
•M  act  for  making  indemnity  payments  to 
iilry  farmers  who  have  been  directed  to 
remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
ttcause  It  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  at  the  time 
5(  such  use.  The  conference  substitute 
sdopts  the  Senate  provision, 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

TJie  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
K,  the  act  stating  the  Intention  of  Congress 
mat  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
lit  the  elderly  poor  should  be  considered  In 
•be  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  the  act.  The  con- 
ference report  retains  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  proTlded  for 
fte  establishment  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportmiity  of  a  Task  Force  on  Programs  for 
■Jx  Elderly  Poor.  The  conference  substitute 
does  not  include  this  provision. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  BETWEEN  TITLES 

■Rie  Senate  amendment  added  a  section  to 
tie  act  perrolttinc  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any 
title  to  be  tr,snsferred  for  use  In  carrying  out 
other  titles,  but  the  omount  available  for  use 
(or  any  title  could  not  be  Increased  by  more 
Uian  10  percent.  The  conference  substitute 
Uidudes  this  provision, 

WCrrAELE  DISTRIBtmON   OF  BLNEFITS  BETWEEN 
URBAN  AND  Rtn^AL  AREAS 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Director  to  adopt  such  administrative  meas- 
•jrc8  as  are  iiecessary  to  assure  that  benefits 
of  the  act  will  be  dietrlbuted  equitably  be- 
tween residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
The  substitute  agreed  upon  In  conference 
mntalns  a  modlflcatton  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vision under  which  the  Director  Is  required 
to  adopt  appropriate  administrative  meas- 
ures to  assure  such   equitable  distribution, 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  approprla- 
Kon  for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $825,000,000  to 
carry  cut  title  I  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
unendment  authorized  the  appropriation  for 
such  ve:;r  of  $535,000,000  for  such  purpose. 
The  amount  fixed  In  conference  Is  8790.000,- 
000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1966  .if  $680,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  n  of  the  nri.  The  Senate 
smendmeiit  authorized  the  approprlBtlon  for 
eiich  yerir  of  8880  000.000  for  such  purpose. 
T^e  coi  t'-Tence  substitute  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation for  such  purpose  for  such  year  of 
1850,000  000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion lor  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  »70.000,000 
U)  carry  out  title  lil.  The  Senate  amend- 
oent  authorized  the  approprlolion  for  such 
yw  c;  555.000.000  for  such  purpose.  The 
conlererice  substitute  adoi'ts  the  Senate 
f-svi-c. 

The  House  bll!  authorized  the  approprla- 
'Joa  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  of  »300,000.000 
to  carry  out  title  V.  The  Sent.te  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of 
•150,000.000  for  such  purpoEC.  The  con- 
(wence  report  contains  the  Srnate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  approprla- 
'loa  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  of  $20,000  000  to 
isny  out  title  VI.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of 
'30.000.000  for  such  purpose.    The  substitute 
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agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the  Senate 
figure, 

Adam  C.  Powell, 
John  Bradem.as. 
Hugh  L.  Carey. 
Augustus  F,  Hawkins. 
Sam  M,  Gibbons, 
William  D.  Ford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House- 
Mi-.  PCWELL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing) .    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask   unanimous 
consent    that    further    reading    o£    the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
before  the  House  today  the  second  con- 
ference report  on  HR.  8283,  extending 
the  war  on  poverty  legislation. 

The  House  had  voted  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  with  instructions  to 
retain  the  House  language  under  title  n. 
section  209ic).  which  stated  that  any 
community  action  program  and  Job 
Corps  program  in  a  State  would  go  into 
effect  if  a  Governor  had  not  vetoed  the 
proposals  within  30  days,  and  if  so  dis- 
approved can  be  reconsidered  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  "found  by  him  to  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  fur- 
therance of  this  part." 

In  the  second  Senate-House  confer- 
ence, the  Senate  receded  and  agreed  to 
accept  the  House  language  in  place  of  the 
Senate  language  on  the  Governor's  vote 
which  had  been  included  in  the  first  con- 
ference report.  The  Senate  amendment 
had  required  the  Director  to  provide  for 
an  informal  hearing  at  the  Director's 
office  to  entertain  any  Governor's  objec- 
tions to  any  application  from  his  Slate. 
The  substitution  of  the  House  amend- 
ment for  the  Senate  amendment  of  the 
Governor's  veto  was  the  only  change  de- 
lineated in  the  conference  report  at  the 
second  House-Senate  conference  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  thus  carrj'ing  out  the  precise 
instructions  of  the  House  to  this 
committee. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Ql-ieI.  who  has  done  a  very 
fine  job  on  the  committee  of  conference. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding.  I  merely  wish  to 
report  to  the  House  that  in  the  confer- 
ence the  Senate  accepted  the  exact 
House  language  that  was  in  the  House 
bill  with  regards  to  the  Governor's  veto. 
While  it  was  not  adequate  in  the  bill  for 
me.  that  was  all  that  the  House  passed, 
and  therefore  we  could  not  put  in  any 
more  or  any  stronger  Govei-nor's  veto 
provision. 

I  can  say  that  the  House  gained  all 
that  it  could  possibly  ask  for  in  the  con- 
ference that  was  held  yesterday. 

The  remainder  of  the  conference  re- 
port was  debated  at  the  time  when  it 
originally  came  before  the  House.  Dur- 
ing that  debate,  the  minority  pointed  out 
that  even  with  the  Seiiate  language 
which  was  accepted  the  bill  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  us.  There  are  basic  faults  in 
th;s  legislation  and  I  will  enumerate 
them  briefly.  First,  it  does  not  provide 
for  adequate  State  administration  of  the 
program.    In  previous  debate  I  pointed 


out  examples  where  thl.s  type  of  admin- 
istration has  enabled  other  programs  to 
work  well  and  receive  strong  acceptance 
in  State  and  communities.  An  example 
of  this  was  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  Secondly,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
adequate  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  and  it  is  possible  to  circumvent  local 
government  officials  and  the  agencies 
which  have  traditionally  been  helping 
the  poor.  \  Unless  the  glarii-ig  fcirthcom- 
ings  of  this  legislation  are  i  omedied  I  be- 
lieve that  the  antipoverty  propfram  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  controversial  and 
least  productive  of  any  Federal  venture 
to  date. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  H,R,  8283.  which  amends  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  so  as  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty, 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  is  of 
particular  importance  to  rural  areas  in 
America.  This  amendment,  approved  by 
the  conference  committee,  adds  to  title 
■VI  of  the  1964  law  a  section  reading  as 
follows : 

The  Director — 

Meaning  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — 
shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative  meas- 
ures to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  wUl 
be  distributed  equitably  between  residents 
of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  predomi- 
nately rural  area,  I  have  become  aware 
in  the  last  several  months  that  a  special 
effort  is  needed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  assist  rural  communities 
in  developing  anlipo^  erty  programs. 

By  their  very  nature,  rui-al  areas  pre- 
sent problems  in  administration  and  or- 
ganization. There  are  problems  with 
respect  to  geographical  distance,  com- 
munication of  information  and.  in  some 
ca.ses,  a  lack  of  trained  specialists  to  aid 
those  interested  in  the  war  on  po\erty. 

But  these  are  problems  tliat  must  be 
overcome,  not  ignored,  if  the  war  on  po\- 
erty  is  to  have  a  successful  influence  in 
diminishing  rural  poverty. 

This  amendment  gives  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  wide 
latitude  in  developing  the  administrative 
procedures  necessary  to  assure  equitable 
treatment  for  rural  residents.  But  it 
does  instruct  him  to  act. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  once  this  amend- 
ment becomes  law.  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  begin  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  take  steps  aimed  at  overcom- 
ing administrative  problems  in  rural 
areas. 

And  I  think  the  Congress,  as  it  reviews 
the  antipoverty  effort  in  the  future, 
should  keep  this  amendment  in  mind  and 
make  sure  that  it  does  not  become  simply 
a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  PO'VVELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
all  the  conferees,  the  Speaker,  and  all 
other  Members. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  ttie 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
'unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  liave  5  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


TO  AMEND  THE  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion nf  the  bill  (HJl.  7371)  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Trxa.s. 

The  motion  v;as  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7371.  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.=ent.  the  first  read- 
in<:  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  P.»tm.\n1 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
Rcntleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
Kfl!  L I  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recogTilzes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  realize  that  4  hours  is  a  long  time  to 
debate  the  bill.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
to  those  of  us  on  our  side,  I  believe,  to 
reduce  the  time,  with  the  understand- 
mg  that  we  shall  not  try  to  restrict  time 
on  amendments.  I  believe  the  time  al- 
lowed on  the  amendments  is  more  im- 
portant :h.in  time  for  general  debate  on 
the  bill.  That  is  my  personal  feeling. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  to  the  gentleman 
who  represents  the  minority,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 
on  the  question  of  reducing  time  allowed 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
it  did  so  with  the  conviction  that  such 
legislation  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
traditional  American  system  of  locally 
owned  and  operated  independent  banks, 
competing  to  serve  the  needs  of  their 
communities,  and  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
concentrating  control  of  bank  credit  in 
a  few  large  institutions. 

The  regulation  of  bank  holdings  com- 
panies under  the  1956  act  has  been  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  economic 
development  of  ttie  United  States,  No 
longer  could  a  bank  holding  company 
monopolize  a  tov.n.  county  or  regional 
area  by  controlling  both  banking  and 
nonbanklng  Enterprises,  for  the  act  pro- 
hibits ownership  of  both  banking  and 
nonbanking  interests. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Members  of 
this  body  that  H.R.  7371  is  cla.ss  or  puni- 
tive legislation  aimed  at  the  Du  Pont 
estate.  Such  a  thought  could  not  be 
further  from  the  truth.  What  this  bill 
does  is  correct  a  glaring  weakness  in  the 


Bank  Holding  Company  Act  that,  if  left 
untouched,  could  wreak  havoc  on  the 
b.'isic  principles  of  the  act.  If  the  loop- 
iioie  is  allowed  to  exist,  individuals  or 
corporations  wishing  to  monopolize 
banking  and  n--inbankins  industries 
could  set  up  testamentary  trusts,  part- 
nerships, or  use  some  form  of  religious, 
charitable,  or  educational  institution  to 
accomplish  their  purposes.  We  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  In  that  only 
one  organization  has  hit  upon  this 
scheme  as  a  method  of  advancing  its 
interests.  1  ch.allenge  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  guarantee  that  tlie  failure 
to  close  this  loophole  in  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  will  not  re.sult  in  other 
companies  taking  advantage  of  this  leg- 
islative oversight.  It  has  already  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  several 
organizations  are  waiting  in  the  wings 
to  see  if  the  loo.nhole  i.s  closed.  If  it  Is 
not.  they  plan  to  form  unregistered  bank 
holding  companies  and,  thereby,  flaunt 
the  objectives  of  the  Bunk  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  I  am  certain  that  no  Member 
of  this  body  endorses  such  tactics. 

A     REVIEW     or     .«,L     BANK     HOLDING     COMPANY 
EXEMPTIONS    PROMISED 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  is  not  unsympathetic 
to  removal  of  all  bank  holding  company 
exemptions.  Shortly  another  bill  will  be 
before  this  body  which  will  remote  a 
CECond  objectionable  exemption  to  the 
ECt.  The  report  on  that  legLslation  car- 
ries the  fjUowing  paragraph: 

Your  committee,  after  considering  HR. 
7372  and  H.R.  7371.  feels  strongly  tliat  Cou- 
i.rcss  should  review  till  exemptions  granted 
t.i  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  19S6. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  tills  body 
that  such  a  .study  will  be  made.  How- 
ever, the  exemptions  to  the  act  were  not 
granted  on  a  "blanket  basis."  They 
were  granted  one  by  one.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  unfortunate,  if  not  poor 
legislative  policy,  to  remove  them  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen.  Until  we  have 
studied  all  of  tlie  exemptions,  we  cannot 
in  good  faith  and  conscience  endorse 
such  a  move. 

COMPANIES  TO  BE  COVERED  IP  EXEMPTION  IS 

REPEALED 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  the  Committee  is 
not  certain  what  groups,  companies,  and 
other  organizations  would  be  covered  if 
the  exemption  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  were  removed.  In  explaining 
I  he  reason  that  we  liave  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  names  of  all  which  would  be 
covered,  let  me  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  ba.sc;  ior  the  legislation — the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  who  owns  many  of 
our  banks.  I  v.'ant  to  make  it  clear  that 
ccmpanics  v.hich  are  not  covered  by  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  are  not  sav- 
eined  by.  nor  are  they  rcqttircd  to  make 
cny  reports  to  any  Federal  banitias  agen- 
cy. Tlius.  since  these  groups  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  known  their  ownership, 
it  is  Impossible  to  determine  who  would 
be  covered  by  this  lejlslation.  However, 
by  passing  this  legislation,  these  com- 
panies would  have  to  register  and  we 
would  no  longer  be  in  the  dark  as  to  who 
was  operating  under  preferential  treat- 
ment.    The  argument  that  we  are  not 


certain  who  would  be  covered  by  the  If?. 
islation  is  a  valid  one  and  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  should  pass  H.R,  73;i 
We  would  then  not  be  forced  to  operaw 
in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  show  how 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  has  pre. 
vented  banking  concentration,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  discuss  the  major  require. 
ments  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compaur 
Act. 

FEB    REGISTRATION    REQtTIRED 

Tlie  act  requires  any  company  ownins 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  two  or  more  banks  to  register  w  ith  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re. 
serve  System :  prohibits  the  formation  of 
such  a  company  without  the  Boards  ap- 
proval; prohibits  any  such  company 
from  acquiring  any  additional  bank,  o: 
E.-  much  as  5  percent  of  the  voting  sloci; 
of  any  bank,  without  such  approval;  pro. 
hibits  banks  that  are  a  .subsidiary  of  i 
holding  company  from  lending  to  or  in- 
vesting in  the  parent  company  or  other 
subsidiaries;  and  prohibits  bank  holdi.-:- 
companies,  subject  to  certain  limited  ex- 
ceptions, from  engaging  in  nonbankiu; 
businesses. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  groundbreaking  le?la- 
lotion.  But  the  Bank  Holding  Cjtnpany 
Act  in  its  original  form  was  not  designee 
to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Rather,  it  was 
designed  as  a  stopgap  measure  to  pre- 
vent unwholesome  concentration  of 
banking  and  nonbanking  enterprise; 
which  could  eventually  do  away  with  the 
independent  banking  system  that  helped 
to  mold  this  Nation  into  Its  economic 
greatne.M.  The  fact  that  the  Bent:  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  was  not  consid- 
ered a  complete  legislative  answer  to  the 
overall  problem  of  concentration  and 
conflicts  of  interest  in  banking  is  ma* 
clear  In  Senate  Report  No.  1095,  84tli 
Congress.  1st  session,  page  19  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

It  represents  a  compromise  to  meet  «c- 
ceptonce  of  proponents  of  this  type  of  le?lt 
Inilou.  while  at  the  same  time  being  full; 
fair  :o  the  companies  to  which  the  provWoffl 
of  the  bill  will  apply.  In  view  of  the  lacko! 
adequate  legislation  concerning  the  foriM- 
tlon  and  operation  of  bank  holding  coffi- 
panles.  your  committee  strongly  urges  tl! 
passage  of  this  bill.  Perfecting  amendmens 
may  then  be  considered  upon  their  merits  tr 
any  subsequent  Congress. 

The  act  itself  directed  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy.^- 
tem  to  report  to  the  Congress  within! 
years,  and  each  year  thereafter  in  the 
Boards  annual  report,  "the  results  of 
the  administration  of  this  act,  statin? 
what,  if  any.  substantial  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  carrying  out  uhf 
purposes  of  this  act.  and  any  recomsien- 
dations  as  to  changes  in  the  law  whici 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  would  be  de- 
sirable." 

RECOMMENDED    BY    FRB 

The  !e':lslation  before  this  body  today 
H.R.  737i.  is  a  product  of  both  of  those 
congressional  directives.  It  is  easi.! 
justified  as  a  perfe:;ting  amendment  w 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and  has 
been  consistently  recommended  by  tw 
Federal  Reserve  i;oard  since  19m 
Basically.   H.R.  7371  would  amend  the 
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BanK  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  by 
broadening  tJie  coverage  of  the  act.  The 
act  presently  excludes  from  coverage 
partnei-ships  i-.nd  trusts,  other  than  busi- 
ness trusts,  as  well  as  nonprofit  religious, 
chnritabl?.  or  educational  organizations. 
The  bUl  before  you  today  would  repeal 
•jiese  unjustified  exemptions,  except  for 
trusts  established  for  individual  bcne- 
Sciarie.s  and  which  must  terminate  with- 
in 25  years,  or  upon  the  death  of  a 
named  beneficiary:  such  "family  type" 
trusts  would  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
!he  act. 
When  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
VIS  pa.=sed.  several  exemptions  were 
.•ranted  because  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  get  a  basic  bank  holding 
company  law  passed.  These  exemptions 
i-ere  not  granted  to  provide  competitive 
inequality  in  the  Ijajik  holding  company 
Seld.  In  .short,  it  i^-as  not  the  intent  of 
Consre.ss  to  make  it  easier  for  some  bank 
holding  companies  to  operate  while  mak- 
m;  it  more  dilBcult  for  others  to  com- 
pete in  the  same  field. 

A    IITPOTHEriC.'.L    VIEW 

Lei  us  for  a  moment  look  at  a  hypo- 
thetical ease  of  how  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage would  work  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
emp:  company.  If  company  A,  a  legis- 
:ered  bank  holding  company,  and  com- 
pany B.  an  exempt  company,  were  both 
mterested  in  purchasing  bank  C,  com- 
pany A  would  have  to  obtain  permission 
.'rom  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  before 
making  the  purchase.  Such  approval 
would  take  weeks,  if  not  months,  and 
fwM  be  subject  to  extensive  review  by 
the  Board.  However,  company  B,  the 
exempt  company,  would  not  have  to  ob- 
uui  permission  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  could  purchase  bank  C  with- 
out any  form  of  approval  from  higher 
authority  except  for  the  stockholders  of 
the  bank  and  the  bank  holding  company. 
Similarly,  an  exempt  company  could  sit 
[Jack  and  wait  for  a  registered  company 
wmake  its  move  to  purchase  a  bank  and 
i?ply  for  such  purchase  .luthority  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Prior  to  ap- 
p.-oval  by  the  Federal  Reseri-e  Board  the 
exempt  company  could  move  in.  make  a 
hetttr  offer  to  the  bank  and  sew  up  the 
deal  while  the  registered  bank  holding 
company  was  still  trying  to  obtain  clear- 
«ace  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Certainly,  this  is  not  the  type  of  com- 
Mtitive  equality  that  Congress  envi- 
«ncd  when  it  passed  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act. 

There  are  other  dangers  in  allowing 
i  bank  holding  company  to  hold  both 
■anking  and  nonbanking  company  in- 
taests.  These  were  brought  out  in  the 
wldng  and  Currency  Committee's  re- 
Wrton  the  1956  act  dealing  with  the  di- 
'«tment  provision  of  the  legislation, 
ilie report  in  part  stated: 

^  The  reasons  underlying  the  divestment  re- 
fJlrement  are  simple.  As  a  general  rule. 
^iote  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any 
f^ii  tspe  of  enterprise  than  banking  Itself. 
•ila  Is  because  of  the  danger  to  the  de- 
jWtors  which  might  result  when  a  bank 
:™  't«flf  In  effect  the  borrower  and  the 
leoder.  It  is  for  this  rea.son.  among  others, 
■=^'  statutes  limiting  the  Investments  by 
'"'«  have  been  passed  by  both  Congress 
>=d  the  State  legislatures. 
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The  bank  holding  company  Is  under  no 
such  restriction.  It  may  acquire  and  oper- 
ate as  many  nonbanking  businesses  as  it  has 
funds  and  a  disposition  to  acquire.  There 
are  In  the  country  today,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  previously,  bank  holding  companies 
which.  In  addition  lo  their  Investments  In 
the  stock  of  banks,  also  control  the  opera- 
tion of  such  nonbanking  businesses  as  In- 
surance, manufacture,  real  estate,  mining, 
and  a  number  of  others. 

Whenever  a  holding  company  thus  holds 
both  banks  and  nonbanking  businesses.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  holding  company's  non- 
banking  business  may  thereby  occupy  a  pre- 
ferred position  over  that  of  their  creditors  In 
obtaining  bank  credit.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  In  critical  times  the  holding  company 
which  operates  nonbanking  businesses  may 
be  subjected  to  strong  temptation  to  cause 
the  banks  which  It  controls  to  make  loans 
to  Its  nonbanking  affiliates  even  so  such  loans 
may  not  at  the  same  time  be  entirely  Justi- 
fied In  the  light  of  current  banking  stand- 
ards. In  either  situation  the  public  interest 
becomes  directly  involved. 

GREAT    POTENTIAL    FOR     ABUSE 

In  short,  the  potential  for  abuse  was  so 
great  If  holding  companies  were  allowed 
to  delve  into  multiple  fields,  it  was  felt 
that  such  diversifiralion  should  not  be 
allowed.  The  fears  were  well  founded 
in  1956,  and  they  are  well  founded  in 
1965,  for  if  a  bank  through  its  parent 
holding  company  is  associated  with  other 
businesses  in  its  trading  area,  then  the 
association  of  the  bank  and  a  nonbank- 
ing enterprise  puts  other  banks  and  in- 
dustry in  that  area  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  Deposits  of  the  captive 
Industry,  which  normally  would  be 
sought  in  a  competitive  market  would 
automatically  go  to  the  afiBliate  bank. 
There  could  be  a  freeze-out  en  lines  of 
credit  from  the  capti^-e  bank  to  busi- 
nesses and  industries  that  competed 
with  the  companies  that  were  controlled 
by  the  bank  holding  company.  The 
potentials  for  abuse  are  unlimited  if  such 
situations  arc  allowed  to  continue. 

The  legislation  before  you  today,  when 
it  was  originally  introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress,  would  have  applied  to  only 
two  testamentary  trusts,  only  one  of 
which  would  have  been  seriously  affected, 
because  the  other  had  only  minor  non- 
banking  interests.  The  1  trust  prin- 
cipally affected  controls  31  banks  in  a 
.■-.ingle  State  with  deposits  of  more  than 
$60  million,  plus  a  number  of  impoitant 
nonbanlting  interests,  including  rail- 
roads, paper  mills,  and  sizable  real  es- 
tate interests.  Most  of  the  income  from 
the  trust  now  goes  to  the  testator's 
widow,  but  upon  her  death  it  will  go  to  a 
charitable  foundation.  However,  the 
concentration  of  banking  assets  com- 
bined with  substantial  nonbanking  busi- 
nesses would,  in  this  case,  continue  to 
exist  in  perpetuity. 

During  hearings  on  H.R.  7371,  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee felt  that  legislation  should  be 
broadened  so  as  to  close  other  loopholes 
in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  The 
expanded  version  of  H.R.  7371  now  re- 
moves from  the  exempt  category  part- 
nerships, nonprofit  religious,  charitable, 
or  educational  organizations. 

It  is  Impossible  to  determine  what 
companies  would  be  covered  under  the 
expanded  legislation,  since  exempt  com- 


panies are  not  required  to  report  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  nor  for  that  mat- 
ter arc  they  subject  to  any  bank  super- 
visory agencies'  control.  However,  dur- 
ing the  multiple  hearings  that  were  held 
on  H.R.  7371  and  its  predecessor  bill, 
only  one  witness  appeared  In  opposition 
to  the  measure  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  only  a  limited  number  of  or- 
ganizations would  be  subject  to  registra- 
tion under  bank  holding  company  status. 

Given  two  choices,  this  legislation 
would  not  automatically  require  such 
registration  but  would  give  the  affected 
organization  a  choice  of  either  >  1  *  reg- 
istering as  a  bank  holding  company,  or 
12.1  divesting  itself  of  most  of  its  bank- 
ing interests.  It  would  be  able  to  retain 
some  of  its  banking  interests  by  reducing 
these  lioidings  to  acceptable  mlnlmums 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If  the 
company  chose  to  register  as  a  bank 
holding  company,  it  would  have  to  di- 
vest itself  of  all  nonbanklnir  businesses. 
In  the  past,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  ruled  that  businesses  wlilch  are 
closely  related  to  the  business  of  bank- 
ing and  which  deal  solely  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  bank,  may  be  held  by  the 
bank  holding  company.  Included  In  tills 
category  are  data  processing  fiims  which 
handle  the  accounting  work  for  the 
banks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  7371  is  truly  a 
bipartisan  measure.  It  was  reported 
favorably  from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  by  a  vote  of  21  to  4.  In 
the  past.  Congress  has  been  criticized  for 
not  taking  action  until  a  problem  arose. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  tlie  legislation 
before  you  today.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the 
potential  for  abuse  in  the  areas  of  un- 
regulated holding  companies  which  con- 
trol both  banks  and  nonbanking  enter- 
prises Is  unlimited.  We  can  correct  that 
situation  today  and  practice  preventive 
legislation  by  passing  H.R.  7371. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  be  very 
brief.  'We  have  covered  this  subject 
fairly  completely  in  extensive  hearings 
over  2  years.  We  discussed  It  thor- 
oughly when  we  debated  the  rule  2  weeks 
ago. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Is  an 
act  to  prevent  conflict  of  Interest,  in  that 
it  prohibits  a  bank  holding  company 
from  ownmg  nonbanking  assets.  The 
purpose  I  think  is  fairly  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  got  Into  a  dliB- 
cult  economic  situation  there  might  be 
a  tendency  for  a  parent  company  to  ask 
Its  bank  to  give  special  consideration  to 
loans  on  other  banking  facilities  to  an- 
other nonbanking  subsidiary,  thereby 
creating  a  dangerous  .situation  for  the 
depositors  In  that  bank. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  particular  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  is  an  attempt 
to  remove  one  of  the  exemptions  from 
that  law  which  w  as  granted  some  8  or  9 
years  ago,  In  1956. 

In  1956  when  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  was  passed  several  exemptions 
were  written  into  that  act.  For  in.stance. 
we  exempted  labor  unions  and  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  and  we  exempted 
charitable  foundaticns.  The  bill  we 
have  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  remove 
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one  category  of  exemption,  that  of 
charitable  foundation.-;  or  testamentary 
trusts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
only  strikes  at  one  foundation,  the  Du 
Pont  Foundation  for  Crippled  Children. 
I  do  not  believe  In  committee  many  of 
us  argued  against  the  fact  that  exemp- 
tions should  be  removed.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  conflict  of  tntcrest.  There 
Is  a  possibility  of  unfortunate  adverse 
economic  effects.  I  do  not  believe  such 
effects  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  these 
exemptions,  but  the  posslbiUty  does  exist. 
Therefore,  we  should  legislate  In  order 
to  eliminate  such  potential  danger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  felt  that  if  we  were 
going  to  attack  the  problem  at  all.  we 
should  look  at  the  total  problem,  at  the 
total  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and 
at  all  exemptions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of 
'.he  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman-I,  will  say  that  we  held  no  hear- 
ings on  all  of  the  exemptions  relating  to 
charitable  foundations,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  substantial  hearings  on 
removine  the  exemptions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  7  years  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors  has 
on  25  separate  occasions  asked  the  Con- 
press  to  remove  all  exemptions  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Wc  held 
hearings  on  their  request.  We  have  con- 
sidered It  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  and  in  executive  session  I  asked 
whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  hold 
hearings  on  removing  all  further  exemp- 
tions if  we  were  going  to  pass  this  one 
particular  .segment  and  was  assured  that 
we  would.  This  was  3  or  4  months  ago 
and  we  have  had  no  hearings  whatsoever. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  1  am  concerned 
the  Contrress  of  the  United  States  has  a 
unique  responsibility,  the  responsibility 
to  do  what  we  can  through  the  legisla- 
tive process  not  only  to  insure  equity  but 
to  insure  ourselves  against  further  poten- 
tial damage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  contention  on 
the  minority  side  that  if  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  bill  removing  exemptions,  we 
should  remove  all  exemptions. 

This  is  the  thrust  of  an  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett]  and  I  would 
urge  that  we  all  support  it. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  we  should  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  all  exemp- 
tions now  pertaining  to  banking  holding 
companies  should  be  eliminated?  Should 
we  develop  comprehensive  legislation 
with  respect  to  those  exemptions  as  ad- 
vocated bv  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  not  pick  off  like  the  leaves  of  p.n 
artichoke,  one  by  one,  these  so-caUet!  ex- 
emptions?   Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct 

Mr.  CELLER  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  if  a  farm  organization  or  a  labor 
organization  or  a  horticultural  organiza- 


tion or  a  charitable  organization  owns 
and  operates  a  chain  of  banks,  the 
danger  of  bank  concentration  is  present 
in  all  those  organizations  owning  those 
chains  of  banks;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  no  different  than 
the  ownership  of  a  bank  by  a  so-called 
foundation  that  ts  aimed  at  in  this  bill. 
IS  that  correct  r 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Therefore,  does  it  not 
seem  logical  that  a  bill  should  be  immedi- 
ately brought  before  the  Congress  taking 
care  of  all  those  exceptions;  that  we 
should  not  approach  this  difficult  prob- 
lem, this  vexatious  problem,  ad  hoc — one 
bvone.  Am  I  correct? 
'  Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  is  rather  naive  to  believe  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  attempt,  for  example,  to  divest  the 
trust  company  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  from  its 
operation  of  the  Coca-Cola  International 
Co?  The  Federal  Reserve  System  said 
that  company  should  be  separated  from 
nonbanking  facilities.  Here  you  have 
the  rever.<;c,  which  is  an  exception  also, 
in  the  Bank  Merger  Act  to  leave  this 
huge  bank  in  Georgia  operating  a  com- 
mercial endeavor  that  traverses  the 
whole  world? 

Does  not  the  gentleman  think  it  Is 
rather  naive  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  come  forward 
with  tills  comprehensive  approach  and 
force  the  trust  company  of  Georgia  to 
divorce  itself  from  the  Coca  Cola  Co.? 
Is  it  not  rather  naive  for  us  to  believe 
that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commitee  on  the  Judici- 
ary knows  well,  we  wUl  not  take  time  to 
go  through  these. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  also  labor 
organizations  in  the  banking  field,  and 
I  am  a  laboring  man.  I  have  always 
fought  for  labor.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  It  would  be  naive  or  not  to  think 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency as  constituted  is  going  to  come  in 
here  and  force  a  labor  organization  to 
give  up  its  banks?  Does  the  gentleman 
think  it  is  naive  to  believe  that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Because  of  the  power 
of  the  labor  organizations. 

F\irthermore.  does  the  gentleman 
think  a  farm  organization  or  a  horticul- 
tural organization  which  owns  banks 
should  be  compelled  to  come  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act? 

Do  vou  not  think  It  is  naive  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  would  bring  legislation 
forth  to  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  certainly  do.  1.  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  This 
is  the  entire  thrust  of  the  opposition  to 
the  bill  as  it  is  presently  constituted. 

Mr.  LAIED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  appreciate  very  much 
hearing  the  gentleman's  explanation  of 
this  bill.  I  have  looked  over  this  report 
and  I  note  that  the  committee  report 


does  not  include  any  report  from  the 
Treasury  on  this  bill.  I  asked  my  office 
staff  to  look  into  this  matter  and  I  find 
a  report  was  rendered  by  the  Treasury 
Department  on  this  bill,  a  bill  tliat  was 
the  initial  version  of  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore  us  today,  H.R.  10668.  I  intend  to 
put  that  report  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
The  report  says: 

The  General  Codnscx 

or  THE  TREAStTlY. 

Washington,  May  26.  IXi. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Reference  Is  tnaae  lo 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Dcpar.. 
meat  on  HS.  10668,  '■To  amend  the  Bjat 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  the  Fed- 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  amended." 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  would  onienii  tUf 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1958  and  thi 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  Incluilf 
within  the  deflnltlon  of  the  "bank  lio'.dlng 
company"  any  testamentary  trust  controll- 
ing bank  assets  of  8100  mllllnn  or  more 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  an 
frank  to  admit  that  It  la  aimed  at  only  or.! 
existing  situation,  the  Alfred  I.  du  Poci 
Estate,  a  testamentr.ry  trust  which  owe 
control  of  31  banks  In  the  State  of  FlorWi 
and  numerous  other  corporations  Includlnj 
a  large  paper  manufacturing  operation  una 
the  Florida  East  Co,iEt  Railway.  The  rii;. 
way  has  been  the  subject  of  a  bitter  atrUe 
for  the  past  several  months. 

It  l3  the  expreK:;ed  Intent  of  the  propo- 
nents to  subject  the  Du  Pont  Estate  to  tot 
provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Ccmpuj 
Act.  This  would  require  the  estate  to  dis- 
pose of  either  its  nonbanking  corporatioajcj 
of  the  31  banks. 

The  technical  provisions  of  the  bUl  an 
three,  as  follows: 

1.  The  deflnltlon  of  "company"  In  thi 
B.ink  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (".2USC 
1841 1 bl )  would  be  amended  to  Include  'uc? 
corporation,  business  trust,  tesfxmemar; 
trust,  which  at  the  end  of  the  most  !mi{ 
calendar  year  controls  bank  assets  of  IK-: 
mUUon  or  more." 

2.  The  present  exemption  In  the  Holill:^ 
Company  Act  for  charitable  corpomao:;! 
would  be  amended  to  exclude  any  charltaUt 
foundation  which  controlled  t)ank  a.'isets  i: 
tlOO  million  or  more. 

3.  The  Bank  Merger  Act  (12  C.SC 
1828(cl)  would  he  amended  to  included 
the  subjects  which  the  approving  agency  hsl 
to  consider  on  any  merger  "possible  tocos- 
Blstency  with  the  purposes  and  objectives  c: 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  18K 
should  the  transaction  result  In  the  rcmoTi 
of  any  company  from  the  purview  of  m' 
act." 

The  Intent  of  the  third  amendment  m  re- 
lation to  the  Du  Pont  Estate  seems  renn/'( 
The  explanation  given  by  the  sponsor  la  t-s 
remarks  Introducing  the  bill  was  along  ■-• 
following  lines.  The  Florida  Legislature  '.: 
some  lime  in  the  future  may  remove  restri:- 
tlons  on  statewide  branching.  If  this  biip- 
pens,  the  Du  Pont  Estate  would  be  in  a  P«  ' 
tion  to  merge  Its  31  banks  Into  1  la-? 
bank.  The  agency,  having  to  approve  srt- 
a  merger,  would  be  required  under  anieM' 
ment  No.  3  to  reject  such  a  merger  as  •«' 
consistent  with  the  "purposes  and  objectiw 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  ot  19k 
The  reasoning  behind  this  seems  a  bli  af.e'^' 
uated  since  It  Is  problematical  whetSer  -^ 
can  be  said  that  one  of  the  purposes  ac- 
objectives  of  the  Bank  Holding  Comp.inyA; 
Is  the  preservation  of  an  existing  bonk  ao^ 
Ing  company  over  some  other  form  of  cob- 
blnatlon.  v. 

Amendment  No.  3,  unlike  the  other  r^ 
proposals  could,  we  believe,  have  unlntenuK 
eSect  m  the  case  of  proposed  "^■'S'"  J' 
banks  controlled  by  an  existing  bank  no" 
Ing  company  having  no  relation  to  tue  i^' 
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Pont  Estate  situation.  For  this  rea.son  alone. 
,nd  a'so  because  of  Its  vagueness  and  ob- 
.ourliy.  we  would  object  to  proposal  No.  3. 
"  wuh  regard  to  the  Intent  of  the  bill  as  a 
.Bole,  wc  do  not  believe  It  appropriate  or 
ijjElraiile  for  Congress  to  amend  a  piece  of 
;«)s!3tlon  as  Important  as  the  Bank  Holding 
company  Act  In  order  to  take  care  of  a  single 
jituation.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
others  have  suggested  amendments  to  the 
j(l  of  general  application,  having  much 
greuter  Importance  In  our  opinion  than  the 
Du  Pint  Estate  situation.  Any  unsolved 
nroljlcms  of  Government  regulation  Inherent 
[n  tlie  Du  Pont  Estate  situation  should,  we 
believe,  be  handled  only  In  the  context  of 
;e(!lsl.'ition  which  would  have  general  appli- 
cation. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  adralnlstra- 
'.lon's  program  to  the  submission  of  this  re- 
port to  your  committee. 

This  is  signed  by  the  General  Covmsel 
ot  the  Treasury  Department. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  not  fulfilled 
all  of  its  requirements  by  making  no 
mention  of  this  adverse  report.  It 
would  seem  the  committee  has  gotten 
cut  a  stiletto  to  go  after  one  group  with- 
out facing  up  to  the  problem  that  exists 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other. 

It  is  the  most  recent  report  from  the 
Treasury  Department  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  committee  at  the  time  the 
overall  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill. 

Was  this  Treasury  Department  report 
considered  by  .vour  committee? 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  date  of  that  letter.  It  does  not 
sound  like  this  particular  bill.  What  is 
thedate  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  refer  you  to  the  com- 
mittee leport. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  What  Is  the  date  of 
the  letter? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  In  due  time.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Your  report  which  Is 
dated  June  21, 1965.  states  as  follows  and 
!  quote  from  page  4  of  that  report: 

Tnt  initial  version  of  the  bill  (HJ!.  10668. 
MthCTOg.)  — 

You  refer  In  this  report  at  some  length 
tj  this  bill  and  In  your  report  use  as  the 
iasls  of  a  great  portion  of  your  report 
ihe  hearings  which  were  held  on  that 
Wl.  Those  hearings  were  held  in  the 
second  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
This  report  was  dated  May  26.  1964.  and 
:e'ers  to  the  very  same  bill  that  Is  used 
28  the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  this  biU 
i?  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  have  here  the  hearings  which 
wre  held  on  the  bill  which  are  the  basis 
for  this  report  which  is  given  to  us  today 
as  the  basis  for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eer.tleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  Invite 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  should  read  on  just  a  few  more  lines 
and  I  think  his  critlci.sm  is  answered.  In 
this  report  it  says,  and  I  am  quoting  from 
page  4  of  the  committee  report; 

H.R.  10868  was  criticized  as  "class  legis- 
lation" aimed  at  one  particular  orgaiUzatlon. 
Partly  In  response  to  this  crlilclsm  and  partly 
In  recogmilon  of  the  strong  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  closing  other  loopholes  In  the 
Holding  Company  Act,  your  committee  has 
broadened  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  a  different  bill  in  a  different 
context,  not  one  like  the  bill  that  we  now 
are  considering. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  state- 
ment. Tiie  Treasury  Department  does 
not  supervise  the  banks.  We  have  super- 
visory agencies,  three  in  number,  but 
none  of  them  is  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  reply,  let  me  say, 
first,  that  cne  of  the  supervisory  agen- 
cies is  a  department  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  point  that  we  are 
ducking  around  here  is  this.  The  chair- 
man has  said  that  we  broadened  the  bUl. 
Tlie  letter  which  the  gentleman  refers  to 
relates  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  covers  only 
one  categorj'  of  exemptions.  When  we 
broadened  the  bill,  we  did  not  broaden 
the  category  of  exemptions.  The  first 
bill  provided  that  we  would  remove  those 
exemptions  from  charitable  foundations 
wl  Ih  assets  In  excess  of  5 1 00  million.  The 
only  way  we  broadened  the  bill  was  to  re- 
duce that  amount  of  money.  That  did 
not  cover  any  other  exemptions  imder  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Including 
agriculture,  labor  and  other  activities. 
The  chairman  knows  that. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  We  heard  about  a  broad- 
ened bill.  How  broad  is  the  bill?  Does 
it  cover  anyone  except  the  Du  Pont 
estate? 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  hard  to  sec  how 
the  bill  was  broadened  when  it  covered 
only  one  company  before,  and  it  still 
covers  only  one  company  today.  The 
terminology  might  be  broadened  but  not 
the  application. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  cannot  name  a  single  other  party 
that  would  be  affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  exemption  was 
obtained  by  mistake  in  1956  for  one 
company — and  that  was  a  mistake — 
why  should  we  be  criticized  for  merely. 
aiming  at  one  company  when  a  bill  is 
brought  forth  to  repeal  that  one  exemp- 
tion? As  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HaknaI  has  often  pointed  out. 
yes,  it  was  a  single  shot  bill  when  they 


got  it;  it  is  a  single  shot  bill  when  we 
remove   it.     It   is  obviously   that   way. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  point  that  we  are 
trying  to  make  Is  that  if  there  is  a  case 
for  removing  exemptions  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Act  which  apply  to  many 
groups  so  that  we  have  an  equitable 
situation  and  an  honest  application  of 
the  law,  then  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  single  out  one  and 
Ignore  the  other  exemptions.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  under  this 
bill.     That  is  our  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  It  was  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Tal- 
COTT]  who  raised  this  point  in  commltt«'. 
I  asked  him  to  find  out  and.  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  committee,  he  made  an  effort 
to  find  out  and  he  came  up  with  about 
10  different  companies  that  are  included 
In  the  bill.  Those  are  10  that  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  know  about.  I  have  their 
names  here.  But  they  did  not  complain. 
They  are  willing  to  take  It,  and  although 
it  win  affect  them,  since  the  languaHe 
Is  as  broad  as  it  is.  they  just  cannot  af- 
ford to  come  forward  and  say  that  the 
bill  ought  not  to  pass,  because  the  law 
Is  reasonable  and  the  bill  ought  to  be 
passed. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  chairman  knows 
full  well  that  these  same  10  people  who 
were  named,  when  contacted,  said,  "We 
have  read  the  new  bill  and  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  covered  under  the  broader 
applications."  There  still  Is  only  one 
company  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Is  there  anything  In 
the  Bank  Holding  Act  which  would  pre- 
vent any  estate  at  this  point  from  ac- 
qtilring  both  banking  and  nonbanking 
Interests?  Is  there  anything  that  would 
prevent  duplication  of  the  DuPont  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Rather  than  "estate." 
the  gentleman  means  testamentary 
trusts? 

Mr.  WELTTVBR.  That  is  correct.  Is 
there  not  some  value  in  considering  not 
only  what  the  situation  is  but  what  the 
situation  might  become  through  the  ex- 
isting language  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman.  I  think  there  is  substan- 
tial value  in  precluding  potential  danger. 

The  same  answer  would  apply  in  the 
case  of  other  exemptions  now  allowed 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
feeling  that  without  considering  the 
effect  of  removal  of  all  exemptions  upon 
companies  or  entities  which  might  be 
affected  by  such  removal,  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  do  so  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BROCK.    Not  at  all. 

I  would  reply  to  the  gentleman  in  this 
fashion:  We  have  had  substantial  con- 
sideration of  the  removal  of  all  exemp- 
tions by  several  regulatory  agencies, 
specifically  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  They  have 
testified   several   times   in   this   behalf. 
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They  have  submitted  several  requests  to 
the  Congress  to  remove  all  exemptions. 
We  have  had  hearings  on  this  subject. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  act  on  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment, or  some  modified  version  thereof. 
Mr.  WELTNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
fee!  that  at  this  stage  of  the  game  we 
are  prepared  to  enact  that  portion  of 
the  Bennett  amendment  which  would 
change  the  2-bank  definition  to  a  1- 
bank  definition  and  cpply  the  provisions 
of  tlic  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  there- 
by to  some  341  banks  all  over  the  coun- 
try? ,    ,^ 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  say.  as  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  most  legislation  we 
pass  these  days,  I  have  some  area  of 
disagreement  v.llh  it.  I  have  my  own 
amendment  which  I  would  prefer  to 
offer,  which  is  diHerent  in  substance 
from  the  Bennett  amendment.  It  would 
remove  these  otlier  exemptions.  I  would 
prefer  that.  I  am  supporting  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  in  an  effort  to  make  an 
honest  attack  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  The  gentleman  ts 
saymg.  in  effect,  that  the  Congress  needs 
to  give  fill!  and  careful  consideration  to 
each  exemption.  I  submit  that  Congress 
has  done  that  in  connection  with  the 
present  exclusion  from  the  coverage  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  tes- 
tamentary trusts.  It  has  done  It  with 
respect  to  those  companies  affiliated 
with  companies  registered  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Financial  General  Co. 

I  believe  the  chairman  indicated— and 
I  can  be  corrected  by  the  chairman — 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  proceed  to  consider  exemp- 
tions. 1  believe  he  hns  made  quite  plain 
that  that  is  the  case.  I  would  submit 
that  the  time  to  act  upon  tWs  exemption 
is  now  and  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
cress  have  a  full  opportunity  to  know  all 
of  the  ramifications. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  1  believe  the  gentle- 
man made  a  mistake.  I  know  he  did  not 
intend  to.  He  said  we  have  had  hearings 
on  all  exemptions.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
mistake.  We  did  not  have  hearings  on 
all  the  exemptions  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  just  1  exemption  would  in- 
volve 341  different  banking  chains  and 
institutions  in  44  States.  All  would  want 
to  be  heard.  It  would  take  2  or  3  months 
to  hear  that.  We  did  not  hear  them  all 
before. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  have  before  me  the  leg- 
islative calendar  for  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88ih  Congress.  I  turn  to 
page  130.  We  look  at  docket  No.  448,  a 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  by  request,  April  14.  1964.  This 
happens  to  be  the  bill  the  Federal  Re- 
serve recommended— a  so-called  Federal 
Reserve  bill— H.R.  10872.  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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Action,  as  shown  in  the  committee  cal- 
endar: 

April  28.  1964.  hesHngs  held  by  the  full 
committee. 


Here  are  the  hearings  v  hich  were  held 
by  the  full  committee  on  the  recom- 
mc-ndation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  they  cover  the  same  items  exactly 
&s  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  particularly  as  to  the  one-bank 
amendments,  which  is  the  simplest  part 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

I  believe  this  record  shows  that  hear- 
ings were  held.  This  hearing  document, 
which  was  published  by  the  committee, 
shows  that  those  v.ere  very  exhaustive 
hearings  held  on  the  removal  of  all  ex- 
emptions. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  The  gentleman  is  pointing 
out  the  fart  that  this  is  punitive  legisla- 
tion. If  you  want  to  apply  tWs  in  the 
ovcrpll  picture  that  is  one  thing,  but  why 
put  the  bill  on  one  man's  back.  That  is 
exactly  what  is  involved. 

Tliese  people  have  committed  many 
sins  of  omission  and  commission.  I  do 
not  defend  those,  but  this  organization 
has  done  more  for  the  economy  of  my 
State  than  anybody  that  I  know  of.  1 
think  that  the  Congress  is  doing  a  great 
disservice  when  they  come  here  with 
punitive  legislation  directed  at  just  one 
organization  in  this  great  United  States. 
It  is  wrong  and  you  should  defeat  this 
bill  or  amend  it  and  take  everybody  in 
under  the  same  umbrella. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  hLs  contribution. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  invite 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  saying 
hearings  were  called  on  H.R.  10668  and 
also  hicluded  another  related  bill  for 
hearings.  H.R.  10372.  However,  there 
were  no  hearings  on  the  latter  bill  at  all. 
All  the  testimony  was  on  10668.  I  thinlc 
the  gentleman  will  be  convinced  of  that 
when  he  examines  the  testimony. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
examine  the  testimony  of  tlie  Federal 
Resene  Board  that  was  given  at  these 
hearings,  he  will  see  that  they  constantly 
refer  to  this  bill.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  quite  properly  on 
the  front  of  the  cover  of  these  hearings 
states  that  the  hearings  were  on  H.R. 
10668  and  H.R.  10872.  I  would  suggest 
most  respectfully  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  read  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  testimony  In  this  particular  mat- 
ter, which  dealt  with  It  quite  thoroughly. 


Mr.   PATMAN.    WUl   the   gentleman 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Certainly  I  yield. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  not  one  witness  requested  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  that  bill.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  did  not  have  hear- 
Ines.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  made  some  reference  to  it  I  do 
not  think  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  committee  had  hearings  on  the  bill 
The  committee  did  not  have  hearings  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  10872. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to 
the  reason  for  these  exemptions  at  th« 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1956 
There  must  have  been  some  logic  to 
these  exemptions.  I  realize  that  you 
were  not  on  the  committee  at  that  time 
Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  committet 
could  enlighten  us  as  to  the  reason  tor 
these  exemptions. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  chairmar, 
for  that  puri'ose  if  he  wishes  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
questina.  I  am  .sorry.  Mr.  Rbiiss.  who 
has  he.ird  the  question,  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemar. 
from  Wi.sconsln. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  heard  the  question 
which  was.  what  was  the  purpose  of  Ihf 
various  exemptions  in  the  1956  aci' 
Since  I.  like  the  distinguished  chairman 
was  a  member  nf  the  committee  at  tha: 
time.  I  can  answer  this  by  sayinir,  jus 
as  the  other  day  the  wise  and  witty 
gentleman  from  'Virginia  I  Mr.  RMiini 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rulej 
conceded  on  the  House  floor  that  the 
great  Committee  on  Rules  was  not  al- 
ways without  Bin.  so  I  would  have  to  bf 
the  first  to  admit  that  in  1956  we  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, in  putting  forth  this  bill.  un»1;- 
tingly  left  undone  some  things  that  n 
ought  to  have  done  and  we  did  somr 
things  that  we  ought  not  to  have  doce 
Now.  in  all  humility,  we  come  before  the 
House  to  say  that  a  rather  egregiou; 
loophole  in  granting  an  exemption  to 
testamentary  trust-,  after  full  and  fii^ 
hearings  before  the  Br.nking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  ought  to  be  closed 

Let  me  say,  in  addition — and  I  an 
speaking  for  myself— that  I  am  by  m 
means  convinced  there  are  not  other 
loopholes  in  that  1956  Holding  Compsti' 
Act  which  also  ought  to  be  closed.  Al- 
though I  am  a  friend  of  labor.  I  fcc-  n: 
reason  under  the  sun  why  a  labor  unlo: 
which  is  a  holding  company  and  wWk 
controls  as  the  Ball  estate  does,  a  nuffl; 
ber  of  banks  plus  a  number  of  indu.'ilna- 
operations — I  see  no  reason  why  such  aJ 
organization  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

I  am  equally  partial  to  horticulture 
and  was  even  before  the  current  interest 
in  beauty,  but  even  a  horticultural  orga- 
nization which  is  a  holding  company  ar.i 
which  controls  31  banks,  a  railroad,  aw 
some  papermills  and  has  real  estate  In- 
terests, ought  to  be  also  subject  to  t^ 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  I  ^■ 
ready  to  go  to  hearings  on  that  and  ei' 
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lend  the  withdrawal  of  the  exemption 
for  those. 

But  in  ans»-er  to  the  very  fair  ques- 
lion  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Keith]  I  would  say 
in  all  humility  that  the  Committee  on 
Bankinc  and  Currency  erred,  and  even 
ijiis  body  erred,  in  1956.  I  hope  Mem- 
bers will  be  charitable  to  us  now  that  we 
Have  come  in  and  tried  to  repair  the 
nong  that  we  did. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
jeatleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
ake  to  ask  another  question  on  the  same 
line.  There  must  be  some  economic 
hardship  that  would  be  felt  by  others 
iho  would  be  disturbed  by  this  change 
in  the  .status  quo.  It  would  have  In  some 
areas  of  our  country,  certainly,  adverse 
eSecIs  upon  the  economy  of  those  areas. 
I  realize  that  you  maintain  that  in  the 
long  run  there  would  be  beneficial  effects 
ItA  greater  security  for  the  Investors  In 
these  banking  institutions.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  business  builds  on  confidence 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  will  not  be 
changed,  and  investors  have  put  their 
money  into  these  holding  companies  in 
years  past  feeling  that  the  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  established  these  exemptions 
and  that  there  were  some  safeguards 
\rtth  reference  to  the  formation  of  new 
hsldlng  companies  where  they  had  to  go 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  change  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  SAVac.  has  con.?idera- 
tion  been  given  to  the  adverse  effect  of 
amending  this  bill  by  making  it  broader 
in  its  ai-iplication  and.  in  fact,  removing 
all  exemptions? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  tSe 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  as  always,  has 
a  point.  This  is  in  a  sense  changing  the 
rales  of  the  game  that  were  written  in 
1956,  but  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
thai  very  full  consideration  was  given  to 
tills  by  the  committee  and  it  was  the 
judsment  of  the  committee  that  these 
31  banks  would  continue,  this  railroad 
would  cnntlnue.  these  pnpermills  and 
other  industrial  Interests  would  continue. 
But  they  should  continue  while  recog- 
nki,'!^  3  valid  principle  ot  our  banking 
laws— that  by  and  large  our  ban!;s  in 
Ameiica.  and  our  industiial  and  com- 
mercial organizations,  ought  to  be  kept 
separate. 

As  I  said  to  the  gentleman,  I  will  be 
the  flr.-it  to  concede  that  we  should  have 
done  this  right  in  1956,  but  I  think  the 
public  good  will  be  served  now  by  doing 
«hat  we  should  have  done  then,  and  I 
So  no'  believe  that  the  hardship  con- 
sideration comes  anywhere  near  equal- 
la?  the  public  Interest  consideration. 

Mr.  H.'\LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
jenilenian  jield? 

Mr  BROCK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  What  assurance  has  the 
sentleman  from  WLsconsin  that  the.-^e 
banks  wni  continue,  that  these  railroads 
111  continue,  that  these  various  plants 
that  these  people  own  will  continue  to 
operate?  if  I  were  in  their  position  and 
this  kind  of  legislation  were  directed  at 
Die.  I  would  pull  out  and  put  the  money 
in  good  tax-exempt  bonds  and  forget 
about  the  economy  of  the  State  or  the 
Mmm  unity. 
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Mr.  REUSS,  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  shall 
ti-y  to  answer  the  gentleman,  if  the  ecn- 
tlemaii  from  Tennessee  will  yield  a;jnin 
to  me,  by  saying  that  the  assurance  is 
contained  in  the  comraonsense  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  fact  is  that  the 
great  State  of  Florida  needs  adequate 
banks,  it  I'.eeds  railroads,  it  needs  paper 
mills  and  it  needs  the  other  elements  in 
this  great  testamentary  trust  organiza- 
tion. I  cannot  believe  that  the  various 
banking  and  nonbanklng  organizations 
exist  solely  because  of  the  lack  of  ai-m's- 
lengih  dealing  by  putting  them  all  under 
one  testamentary  ti-ust  umbrella. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  economy 
of  the  great  State  of  Florida  is  sound 
enough  so  that  it  can  support  these  dis- 
parate banking  and  nonbanklng  activi- 
ties without  giving  them  the  unfair  ad- 
vantage which  organizations  in  other 
States  do  not  have. 

So  I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Florida.  I  think  it  needs 
good  banks;  it  needs  good  railroads  and 
industrial  organizations:  but  it  does  not 
need  them  luider  the  same  umbrella,  and 
no  other  State  in  the  Union  has  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  I  would  have 
to  agree  that  these  banks  probably  will 
continue,  although  v.ith  perhaps  a  le.'s 
degree  of  incentive  than  they  hrvc  had 
in  the  past.  But  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr.  ReussI  is 
somewiiat  arguing  against  his  own  case 
w-hen  he  says  that  v.e  must  deal  with 
this  problem  in  this  particular  area  with 
testamentary  trusts.  He  agrees  that  we 
perhaps  would  find  it  difficult  to  justify 
a  case  for  a  horticultural  cooperative  or 
an  agi'icullural  cooperative  or  labor  or- 
ganizations. Why  did  the  committee 
not  meet  its  responsibility  to  consider 
the  whole  thing?  If  the  chairman  is 
correct  in  saying  that  we  did  not  hold 
healings,  then  w-e  cannot  agree  with 
the  gentleman  thct  we  are  meeting  our 
responsibility  in  the  entire  area  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fui-ther? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  1  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  or  another 
member  of  the  committee  would  intro- 
duce a  bill,  or  a  series  of  bills 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  'Wisconsin  that  I  have  donet 
tills. 

Mr.  REUSS  (continuing).  Directed 
at  these  particular  problems.  I  certainly 
will  pledge  my  ardent  attention  to  them, 
becau.se  I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
gentleman  that  If  one  loophole  Is  closed 
attention  ought  to  be  given  to  other 
loopholes. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman, however,  the  fact  that  very  fre- 
quently our  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  a  bill  designed  to  close  certain 
tax  loopholes. 

I  do  not  believe  it  wise  or  In  our  prov- 
ince to  say  that  we  are  against  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  try- 
ing to  close  loophole  A,  because  on  the 


same  day  they  do  not  come  in  and  try 
to  close  loopholes  B,  C,  and  D.  Let  us 
take  what  the  committee  produces  and 
act  on  it  and  then,  following  the  good 
advice  of  the  gentleman  fro.n  Tennessee, 
get  moving  on  any  other  loophole. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  w-ould  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
this  effect.  I  would  be  absolutely 
shocked  and  chagrined  if  I  saw  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  coming  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  and 
asking  us  to  remove  a  loophilc-  on  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  not  on  General  Motors  and 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  today. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  When  this  railroad  com- 
pany has  its  financial  difficulties,  does 
It  turn  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
assistance  or  does  it  turn  to  this  holding 
company  for  a.ssiEtanc*? 

Mr.  BROCK.  To  my  knowledge,  I 
would  reply  that  it  has  turned  to  neither. 
The  railroad  was  in  receivership  for  ap- 
proximately 30  or  31  years.  It  came  out 
of  receivership  in  the  early  1960's,  1960 
or  1961.  It  has  since  operated  in  the 
black. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  state  in  de- 
fense of  the  foundation  and  their  banks 
and  the  other  industries,  that  I  know-  of 
no  single  case  where  these  corporations 
have  received  special  loans  or  any  loans 
from  the  banks  owed  by  the  same  holding 
company.  They  are  on  the  open  mar- 
ket seeking  funds  from  any  source:  that 
is,  the  railroad  is,  and  so  are  the  other 
subsidiaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  evidence 
whatsoever  of  any  conflict  of  interest  in 
this  uistance.  We  are  attacking  a  prob- 
lem which  is  a  potential  problem  and  not 
a  present  problem. 

Mr.  KEITH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  the  long-range  implications  of  re- 
moving all  these  exemptions,  have  been 
studied  and  understood?  It  is  not  ap- 
parent, as  yet,  to  me  that  you  have  proved 
that  we  should  take  such  action,  but 
neither  do  I  feel  that  we  have  explored 
deeply  enough  thus  far  as  a  Congress  the 
long-range  implications  with  reference  to 
an  amendment  that  would  remove  all 
exemptions  and  change  the  status  quo 
so  substantially. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Sometimes  it  is  diflicuU 
for  the  Congress  to  know  the  total  impact 
of  its  action  When  we  a.=ked  in  this 
particular  bill  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  other  agencies  what  charitable 
foundations  would  be  affected  by  remov- 
ing this  exemption,  they  did  not  know. 
I  asked  the  chairman  if  the  committee 
staff  would  take  the  time  and  responsi- 
bility of  finding  out  what  other  chari- 
table foundations  and  testamentary 
trusts  would  be  affected  under  this  bill 
and  the  chairman  said  no. 

Mr.  KEITH.  When  you  fool  around 
with  testamentary  trusts,  it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter,  and  one  that  needs  thought- 
ful study. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemjn  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.in  from  Te.xas. 

Mr.  POOL.  This  is  the  same  railroad 
that  was  bombed  down  in  Florida  at  the 
time  Mr.  Johnson  made  a  speech  a  few 
miles  away.  Then  he  comes  back  and 
condemned  the  railroad.  That  is  the 
same  railroad? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  POOL.  This  railroad  is  now 
operatlns  in  the  black  over  the  years, 
and  has  made  money  since  1961,  that  is 
correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  POOL.  It  is  the  same  outfit  that 
.could  not  bomb  it  out  of  exiiitence.  and 
now  they  are  trying  to  bomb  it  out  of 
existence  by  getting  the  Congress  to  vole 
it  out  of  existence,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  With  reference  to  the 
claim  that  entities  other  than  the 
Du  Pont  Foundation  are  embraced  In  this 
bill,  it  is  interesting  to  call  attention  to 
page  4  of  the  report,  part  of  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Otiring  tlie  bearings  it  was  nttempted  to 
ascertain  what  organlzitlons  would  be 
brought  untJer  the  broadened  bill,  but  your 
committee  was  iin:tble  to  develop  ttils  liifor- 
matlon.  Vice  Chairman  Baldcrston  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  pointed  out  that  the 
Board  h.is  no  means  of  requiring  exempt  or- 
gunlzat'.cins  to  report  their  holdings,  and  he 
informed  the  committee  that  the  Board's 
efforts  to  find  out  from  the  Reserve  banks 
what  other  trusts  might  be  covered  had  pro- 
duced only  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
Information. 

Since  only  one  witness  came  forward  to 
oppose  the  bill.  It  may  be  Inferred  that  very 
few  org.inl7.atlr)ns  are  affected.  But  whether 
there  are  at  present  few  or  many,  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  persists  In  these  unjustified 
exemptions. 

This  is  an  admission  In  the  report  that 
the  committee  was  unable  to  disclose 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  any  other 
organization.?  embraced  in  this  bill  other 
than  the  so-called  Du  Pont  Foundation? 

Mr.  BROCK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  legislate? 

Mr.  BROCK.    No,  sir:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  U  not  very  much 
like  a  blind  man  looking  for  a  dark  hat 
in  the  dark,  when  the  committee  Itself 
does  not  know  whether  or  not  the  bill 
will  affect  other  entities? 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centlcman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f:-oni  Te-.ins. 

Mr.  P.\TMAN.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  going  to  sup- 
port the  Bennett  amendment,  so  called. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how 
can  he  support  this  amendment  unless 
he  knows  what  is  involved  and  who  is 
involved? 

Mr.  CELLER.  1  have  read  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  It  Is  a  good  amendment, 
and  I  hope  it  will  prevail.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  whether  he  had 


conferred  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  to  his  amendment.  He  said 
he  had,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
approved  the  languaj-e,  and  that  it  would 
embrace  25  exemptions  that  now  exist 
in  the  Bank  Holding  Act  which,  as  was 
indicated  by  my  congenial  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  for  whom  I 
have  an  abiding  affection  and  great  re- 
spect, who  made  sort  of  a  confession  In 
avoidance  when  he  admitted  that  the 
committee  was  In  error  in  not  addressing 
Itself  more  expeditiously  and  suitably  to 
these  other  situatioi%3  existing  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Act. 

Now  he  comes  in  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, confessing  the  error,  and  he  seeks 
to  avoid  the  responsibility.  But  I  fear 
he  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility 
by  just  bringing  in  one  of  these  exemp- 
tions and  disregarding  the  other  24 
exemptions — and  those  24  may  be  just 
as  baneful,  just  as  nuschief making  and 
just  as  disastrous  to  banking  as  the  one 
entity  that  is  contained  in  the  instant 
bUl.  I  cannot  swallow  a  bill  of  that  sort. 
It  is  a  bone  in  my  throat  and  it  should 
be  a  bone  in  the  throat  of  all  those  who 
want  logic  and  cogency  In  the  legislation 
that  they  approve. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  PAT\LAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  the  gentleman 
did  not  name  any  of  the  companies  that 
would  be  affected.  He  criticizes  the  com- 
mittee for  not  naming  them,  but  only 
names  exemptions  in  general.  I  think 
if  we  were  to  name  all  the  cases  that 
would  be  involved  in  his  broad  blanket 
exemption,  we  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  passing  any  bill  in  this 
Congress.  We  could  not  pick  out  an 
Isolated  case  of  Inju.'^tice  to  all  the  people 
and  get  It  passed  becau.se  you  would  have 
so  many  In  there  affecting  so  many  dif- 
ferent districts  that  we  probably  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  get  It  passed. 

Mr.  CEIXER.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  will  jleld  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  I  admire  and 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  to  prevent 
bank  concentrations  in  this  country.  Al- 
though I  may  differ  with  him  on  this 
matter,  it  does  not  detract  from  my  ad- 
miration for  the  fine  work  he  has  done 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
before  me  an  office  memorandum  from 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  I  also 
have  a  letter  here  which  clearly  Indicates 
the  opposition  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
also  disapproves  of  this  bill.  Before  I  go 
into  detail  in  answering  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  let  me  read 
what  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
says. 

This  letter  is  dated  September  20.  1965. 
It  Is  addressed  to  Congressman  Sikes. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

The  proponents  of  this  leglslatloii  are  frank 
to  admit  that  It  Is  aimed  at  only  one  existing 


situation,  the    Alfred  I.  du  Pont  Estate,  j 
testamentary  trust  corporation  •  •  • 

With  regard  to  the  intent  of  the  bill  u  a 
whole,  we  do  not  believe  it  appropriate  or 
desirable  for  Congress  to  amend  a  piece  ol 
legislation  as  Important  as  the  Bank  Hold- 
Ing  Company  Act  In  order  to  take  care  of  a 
single  situation.  The  Federal  Reserve  Boara 
and  others  have  suggested  amendments  to 
the  act  of  general  application,  having  nmcii 
greater  importance  in  our  opinion  than  tit 
Du  Pont  Estate  situation.  Any  uiiEolvea 
problems  of  Government  regulation  lnheren; 
m  the  Du  Pont  Estate  situation  should,  tt 
believe,  be  handled  only  In  the  context  ot 
legislation  which  would  have  general 
application. 

That  letter  is  signed  by  James  J.  Saxon, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Now  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  indicated  to  me  which  exemptions 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  would 
be  cancelled  out  by  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  These  are  the  exemptions.  Thf 
memorandum  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency's  ofBce  reads  as  follows; 

There  are  five  more  or  less  arbitrary  excep- 
tions in  the  act  which  are  currently  being 
used.  Three  of  the  exceptions  are  contained 
In  the  deflnltlon  section  and  are  tlieretoTi! 
complete;  that  Is  to  say.  entities  within  sucli 
exceptions  are  not  subject  to  any  of  tht 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Tlie  other  two  excepted  categories  in  use 
are  exempt  only  from  the  provislon.s  requir- 
ing divestment  of  nonbanklng  function.":,  bi;i 
are  subject  to  the  requirements  for  advance 
approval  of  acquisition  of  additional  bantf 

The  three  categories  of  complete  exemp- 
tion are  p.s  follows: 

1.  Companies  which  are  registered  lade: 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  o? 
which  are  afflllated  with  a  companv  !iO  res- 
Istered.  This  is  the  exemption  which  P.- 
nanclal  General  Corp.  enjoys.  Manuel  F. 
Cohen,  chairman  of  the  SEC  said,  in  tits 
testimony  on  H.R.  7371.  that  to  his  Itnowl- 
edge  Financial  General  was  the  only  com- 
pany getting  the  benefit  of  this  exemption 

2.  Testamentary  trusts  such  as  the  Du  Font 
Estate.  The  exemption  is  not  express  In  tst 
statute  but  Is  implied  because  the  dcflnltioa 
of  "bank  holding  company"  does  not  Include 
testamentary  trusts  but  only  business  trusts. 

3.  Any  corporation  or  foundation  orga- 
nized and  operated  exclusively  for  religloui. 
charitable,  or  educational  purposes. 

The  bill  We  are  now  considering  would 
not  touch  any  of  the  foundations  orga- 
nized and  operating  exclusively  for  reli- 
gious, charitable,  or  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  memoran- 
dum: 

The  two  exceptions  from  the  diveaUtw* 
requirements  are: 

1.  Interests  acquired  "by  a  bank  which  Is  a 
bank  holding  company"  prior  to  the  dot*  at 
enactment  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compar.j 
Act. 

2.  A  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural 
organization  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  The  Amalgamated  Clothln? 
Workers  of  America  conUols  one  bank  lo 
New  York  and  one  in  Chicago. 

That  operation  would  be  unaffected  by 
this  act  as  would,  in  No.  1.  the  Tnist  C' 
of  Georgia,  which  has  acquired  the  con- 
trolling stock  interest  of  the  Coca-Cola 
International  Co. 

I  mentioned  that  earlier. 

Those  are  some  of  the  organizations 
that  would  be  covered  tinder  this  UB- 
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brcUa,  under  the  amendment  that  will 
beoBeied  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
iMr.  Bennett). 

I  say  with  all  humility  to  the  gentle- 
jian  from  Texas,  If  you  are  going  to 
aitack  these  organizations,  do  not  do  it 
piecemeal.  Do  not  do  it  with  an  ad  hoc 
approach.  You  have  got  to  do  it  with 
some  semblance  of  equality. 

On  the  facade  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  we  read,  "Equality  before  the 
law."  This  bill  is  a  nullification  of  that 
equality,  because  it  says  to  A,  "The  hex 
]S  placed  upon  you.  A  bar  sinister  is 
placed  on  you.  But  24  other  organiza- 
tions, because  of  our  inactivity  and  our 
failure  to  act.  can  go  scot-free.  There 
13  no  bar  sinister  on  you.  Therefore, 
«tiat  you  are  doing  meets  with  our  in- 
direct approval." 

That  is  not  equality  under  the  law. 
That  is  the  very  thrust  of  my  objection 
-.0  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■will 
;he  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
voted  for  the  original  act — and  I  think 
he  did— he  helped  put  the  inequalities 
■n.  or  he  voted  to  keep  those  in  that  were 
In  the  original  bill.  We  cannot  take  the 
word  of  the  Comptroller  of  Currency  be- 
cause he  does  not  control  holding  com- 
panies. He  does  not  supervise  holding 
companies.  Only  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  the  responsibility  for  super- 
rising  holding  companies. 
Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  exactly  conect. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Tills  is  the  only  hold- 
ine  company  In  the  United  States  like 
this. 

Mr.  BROCK.  And  the  Federal  Re- 
aene  Board  has  requested  that  we  re- 
mrive  all  e.vemptions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Federal  Reserve 
unanimously  endorsed  this  bill.  They 
said  it  was  a  good  start,  a  good  approach. 
Why  should  we  try  to  put  everything  in 
s-lthout  adequate  hearing  and  kill  the 
bill?  Doyou  want  to  kill  the  bUl?  Why 
should  you  not  want  to  remove  this  one 
exemption  that  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  State?  I  am  not  against  it  be- 
cause Florida  is  involved.  Not  at  all. 
But  why  should  anyone  have  a  special 
trivllege  like  this?  The  proposal  in- 
volves a  lot  of  money — over  the  years, 
millions  of  dollars.  I  can  see  why  it  would 
excite  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Congress  should 
decide  to  enact  legislation  of  tliis  type 
from  now  on.  we  should  forgo  all 
recesses  and  go  on  a  straight  24-hour 
day.  If  we  are  going  to  treat  each  case 
with  a  specific  piece  of  legislation,  rather 
than  enter  Into  the  problem  by  general 
legislation. 

We  are  in  a  situation  In  which  one  case 
ha5  achieved  a  certain  decree  of  noto- 
.Hety.  Rather  than  Initiating  respon- 
sible legislation,  we  react  to  the  pressures 
involved  and  pass  a  bill  that  would  af- 
fect only  that  special  situation.  We  do 
not  meet  our  responsibilities  In  the  broad 
scope  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
and  consider  all  of  these  exemptions. 
That  is  my  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  It 
not  true  that  the  testimony  ot  Mr. 
Balderston  on  tiehalf  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  to  the  effect  that  they 
agree  they  favor  removing  all  exemptions, 
and  because  this  bill  is  just  a  narrow  step 
in  the  right  direction  they  are  for  it — 
but  it  was  a  rather  feeble  endorsement  of 
the  biU? 

Mr.  BROCK.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
he  wanted  ttie  bill  broadened,  if  possible, 
to  include  the  other  exemptions.  He 
was  very  specific  on  this  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  narrow  bill  is  that  it 
would  afford  the  Du  Fonts  an  opportunity 
to  discriminate  because  they  own  31 
banks.  Was  any  testimony  presented  to 
the  committee — I  do  not  recall  any — 
which  showed  one  single  instance  of  any 
discrimination  by  these  banks  in  Florida 
against  anybody,  and  anything  other 
than  a  good  faith  job  of  building  up  that 
great  State  and  helping  to  make  Florida 
the  great  State  it  Is  today? 
Mr.  BROCK.  None  whatsoever. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Has 
the  gentleman  in  liis  congressional 
career  ever  seen  a  bill  before  this  Con- 
gress which  had  for  its  sole  purpose  dis- 
criminating ajainst  one  firm  and  using 
the  instrumentalities  of  the  Congress  to 
accomplish  a  result  against  one  firm?  Is 
not  a  bill  like  this  wholly  inconsistent 
w^th  sound  legislative  processes?  It  is 
not  befitting  the  Congress  to  pinpoint 
one  firm  like  this.  Has  the  gentleman 
ever  seen  a  bill  like  this  come  before 
Congress  previously? 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  have  not. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  IMr.  Han'NaI. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  listened  to 
the  argument  here  on  the  floor,  and  11 
was  very  reminiscent  of  the  excellent 
presentation  made  by  Mr.  Ball  when  he 
was  before  our  committee. 

On  that  committee,  at  the  time  we  con- 
sidered this  legislation.  I  had  a  seat  way 
off  at.  the  end.  This  indicates  that  I 
come  to  you  as  a  rather  inexperienced 
Member,  not  well  versed  and  not  deeply 
exrieiienced  either  in  the  well  of  this 
House  or  before  this  great  body. 

Having  made  that  recognition  ol  fact, 
with  some  hesitancy  I  will  proceed  to  tell 
you  what  my  experience  was.  way  off  on 
the  end  of  the  line,  when  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  tj  the  tremendous  ex- 
chr.-.iges  before  that  great  committee.  I 
mujt  say  Mr.  Ball  wa.s  a  great  witness. 

It  vas  kind  of  !i':te  \v:\tchlng  a  bunch 
of  dogs  chasing  a  goofe  They  all  try  to 
cet  a  piece  of  that  go.-te.  I  tell  you.  as  I 
t.atched  the  proceedings,  there  was  no 
one  who  had  more  than  a  mouthful  of 
feathers  wiien  they  got  through  with  Mr. 
Ball. 

So  when  the  time  came  for  my  small 
contribution.  I  made  It.  I  see  It  here  in 
the  hearings,  as  reported.  I  said  to  Mr. 
Ball; 

Mr.  Ball.  I  am  brought  to  remember  a  little 
thing  I  saw  on  a  coffeeshop  wall  In  my  dis- 
trict.    It  goes  something  like  this:    "As  you 


go  through  life,  my  brother,  no  matter  what 
your  goal,  keep  your  eye  upon  the  doughnut 
and  not  upon  the  hole." 

Now.  as  you  have  presented  your  testi- 
mony. I  have  attempted  to  keep  my  eye  upon 
the  doughnut. 

I  have  attempted,  during  this  debate, 
to  keep  my  eye  upon  the  doughnut. 

Where  docs  it  Ue?  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith)  asked 
an  excellent  question.  The  question  aere 
is  on  the  public  policy  as  expressed  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  itself.  That 
public  policy,  simply  slated,  Is  that  it  is 
not  good  for  people  in  business  activity  to 
own  banks  and  to  own  competitive  busi- 
nesses within  the  same  community.  The 
feeling  is  that  if  they  ha\'e  a  competitive 
business  and  they  liave  a  bank  they  have 
a  financial  advantage  that  is  not  fair. 
That  is  the  public  policy. 

So  Members  will  understand  that  when 
I  proceeded  with  Mr.  Ball  I  said: 

I  should  like  to  have  some  expression  from 
you  as  to  what  overriding  public  policy  de- 
mands the  exemption  of  a  testamentary  trust 

Now  to  show  you  what  an  expert  does. 
Wlienever  you  do  not  want  to  answer  a 
direct  question  and  do  not  want  to  fight 
in  the  other  guys  field,  you  create  your 
own  new  field.  Notice  how  Mr.  Ball  docs 
this  with  an  excellence  which  is  a  match 
for  anybody  here  on  the  floor,  and  we 
have  some  great  ones  here.  He  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  upsetting  to  Mr.  Du 
Pont  if  he  were  alive  today  to  find  that 
his  will  was  against  the  public  interest. 
I  said: 

Well,  It  may  be  some  succor  to  you  to  know 
that  mv  preacher  has  indicated  to  me  that 
the  transmigration  of  souls  to  the  world  be- 
yond Is  said  to  have  a  beneficial  and  clarify- 
ing enect  on  the  powers  of  human  reasoning 
and  understanding,  and  that  we  might  there- 
fore expect  that  Mr.  Du  Pont  wUl  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  that  this  Congress  Is  tolic- 
Ing  about  not  his  will  but  the  public  Interest. 

Let  us  get  back  to  that.  I  asked, 
"Where  is  there  an  overriding  public  in- 
terest for  the  testamentary  trust  to  be 
exempt  from  the  great  public  policy  ex- 
pressed In  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act"  We  got  no  answer  to  that,  because 
that  was  back  in  the  ball  park  where  we 
wanted  to  play  the  game.  Then  I  said 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have — and 
let  me  say  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Ball  raised 
what  has  already  been  raised  many  times 
on  the  fLoor  of  this  House.  "Why  do  you 
pick  on  me.  Charley  Brown?  Why  i= 
everylwdy  picking  on  me?"  He  said.  wi;y 
don't  you  bring  in  the  labor  unioas  or 
why  don't  you  bring  in  these  shippers, 
and  why  don't  you  bring  in  everybody 
else? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  HANNA  He  said.  Why  don't  you 
bring  in  these  other  people  who  are 
exempt?  I  said  this  to  him.  and  I  say  it 
to  vou.  that  it  seems  to  me  you  have  to 
look  at  this  in  terms  of  the  realities  in 
life.  The  realities  in  life  are  that 
although  there  may  be  others,  even  In 
this  area,  requiring  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  policy  to  apply,  you  have 
to  make  certain  distinctions  in  this  world. 
I  reminded  Mr.  Ball  and  I  remind  you  of 
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the  fact  that  Just  because  somplhing 
carries  the  same  name  ns  another  thinfr. 
It  does  ir-t  indicate  It  is  in  the  same  class. 
I  pointed  out  to  that  because  a  thin? 
is  a  horse  thrt  iJ'^es  not  netes-arily  mean 
it  has  the  same  care  and  feeding.  Eup- 
ijose  I  aslied  you  to  give  me  one  standard 
policy  for  the  feeding  and  care  of  .saw 
liorses,  clothes  iiorse'.  sliow  horses,  plow 
horses,  and  race  horsps.  Now.  because  I 
have  called  them  all  horses,  are  you 
going  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  them 
with  tlie  same  standard  of  feeding  and 
care'.'  I  sucsest  to  you  it  would  be  a 
little  troublesome.  So  it  is  here  on  this 
floor  wheie  rhe  big  question  is  being 
insinuated  but  never  stated.  Thi.s  ques- 
tion is.  wlio  i.'.  Eoing  to  name  the  dragon 
that  we  are  going  to  slay?  Is  It  going 
to  be  tlie  great  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  heard  these  bills  or  Is 
it  going  to  be  somebody  else  on  the  floor 
of  : his  House?  Is  that  the  way  you  want 
to  play  this  game?  I  suggest  to  you  these 
dragons  are  plenty  tough  to  slay. 
Whether  we  are  tallcing  about  a  clothes 
horse  or  a  saw  hor.se,  thi.-;  is  an  entirely 
different  giadc  of  horse  and  he  should 
be  handled  differently.  If  you  think  we 
can  slay  all  of  these  dragons  on  the  floor 
of  tills  House  all  at  once,  then  blessings 
on  you,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  really 
mean  it  when  vou  sav  that. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

Mr  VVJ-LTNER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
niaji  from  California  for  5ieIdiJig. 
Would  the  gentleman  say  whether  or  not 
It  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  testamen- 
tary tru'st  to  operate  vast  economic  in- 
terest-; toward  an  evil  end  as  well  as  a 
bcneficlent  end' 

Mr  HANNA.  I  should  hope  it  would 
not  happen,  but  It  Is  within  the  power. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Is  there  anything 
about  a  testamentary  trust  that  places  it 
beyond  the  same  temptations  for  abu.se 
of  economic  power  than  those  that 
mi?ht  come  to  a  corporation? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Admittitii;  to  the 
vagaries  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
human  fle.sh,  there  are  none.  I  would 
further  say  in  an.swcr  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman,  and  a  very  excellent  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IJ.Ir.  KeithI.  if  I  miglu.. 
as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  this 
thing,  may  I  go  to  the  exchange  in  tlie 
testimony  between  Mr.  Ball  and  myself. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Ball.  Is  there  any  policy 
that  you  are  carrying  out  now  insofar 
as  the  will  is  concerned  that  you  could 
not  carry  out  In  the  event  we  passed  this 
legislat'on? 

I  said.  •Remember,  wo  are  not  taking 
anything  awiiv  from  you  ia  tliis  bill." 
And  he  said.  'Well.  Mr.  Congressman,  as 
I  sec  it,  a  good  part  of  it,  even  though  you 
do  not  take  it  away  from  us,  depends  on 
the  market  price,  what  I  could  get  for  It, 
whatever  it  is  you  divest  yourself  of  and 
the  canditions  under  which  you  have  to 
divest  yourself  of  it." 

I  said.  "We  will  give  you  plenty  of  time 
to  divest,  but"  I  said,  "you  have  im- 
pressed me.  Mr.  Ball,  as  the  kind  of  man 
if  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  money  In 


his  hands,  it  will  be  wisely  invested  and 
there  will  he  a  good  return  from  it." 

And,  believe  me.  you  had  to  see  that 
man  operate  to  appreciate  that  that  is 
true.    This  is  what  1  said  at  that  time; 

Mr.  Hanna.  Let  roe  s;iy  on  that  score.  Mr. 
Ch.Tlrrnan.  anU  tiiat  is  my  last  comment  on 
this  thing,  ttiut  I  have  been  singularly  im- 
j>rcs'-ecj.  Mr.  Ball,  with  your  outstanding 
nbiUty  and  candidno.w,  and  I  era  sure  that 
the  amount  of  money  thnt  yon  would  get 
for  Iho  divestiture  will  bo  in  good  hands  and 
win  cprtatnly  be  iave&ted  in  a  wi^y  In  which 
it  will  inulce  a  ver>-  justiilab!e  return. 

If  he  impressed  me  v.'ith  anything. 
Mr.  Chairman,  he  impressed  me  witli 
that. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANKA.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  from  his  perceptive  ps^rticipa- 
tion  in  these  hearings,  whether  there 
is  any  cause,  whereby  In  the  State  of 
Florida,  two  groups  of  banks  should  be 
under  the  general  Bank  Holding  Act,  and 
one  substantial  group,  the  largest  group 
in  that  State  should  be  excluded  fi-om 
the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  X  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  we  strongly 
solicited  such  testimony  and  tJiere  was 
none. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Can  the  gentleman 
suggest  one? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  have  wracked  my  brain 
trying  tc  be  as  fair  to  Mi'.  Ball  and  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Du  Pont  as  I  could  be.  and 
I  have  found  none. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  he 
consider  it  to  be  a  wise  procedure  to  of- 
fer to  any  person  or  interest  that  might 
be  affected  by  amending  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  present  his  views  before  our 
committee? 

Mr.  HANNA,    Absolutely. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  And  would  he  co:i- 
sidcr  it  somewhat  less  than  the  con- 
gressional concept  of  due  process  to  pass 
wholesale,  far-reaching  changes  and  to 
bring  vast  new  interests  imder  this  act 
without  the  opportunity  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  certainly  do.  I  think 
the  gentleman  and  I  both  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  law.  In  handling 
legal  matters  before  a  court,  to  know 
that  the  fact  that  you  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion does  not  mean  that  you  get  the  same 
answer,  because  it  depends  on  whom  you 
ask  it.  Somebody  may  ask  me  how  much 
my  house  is  worth,  but  It  depends  on 
whether  the  questioner  Is  the  tax  col- 
lector or  whether  he  is  a  man  w^ho  Is  go- 
ing to  sell  the  house  what  your  answer 
Is  going  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
fact  that  you  ask  the  same  question  does 
not  mean  that  you  are  going  to  get  the 
same  answer.  It  depends  on  whom  you 
ask  the  question. 

The  general  policy  must  be  very  care- 
fully weighed  In  each  instance. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
think,  after  holding  extensive  hearings 
In  the  88th  Congress  and  in  the  89th 
Congress,  and  after  examining  carefully 
a  substantial  area  that  excludes  vast  eco- 
nomic  Interests    and   after   concluding 
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that  there  was  no  substantial  justiflca- 
tlon  for  that  exclusion,  the  time  to  act 
is  now  to  foreclose  that  exemption, 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  simply  asked  tliis 
question:  Is  the  Bank  Holding  Act  pol. 
icy  right?  And  then  we  asked  the  ques- 
tion.  Is  the  elimination  of  the  test.imen- 
tary  trust  justified  on  an  overriding  po!- 
icy?  The  answer  to  the  first  quesUor. 
was  "Yes"  and  the  answer  to  the  second 
question  was  "No."  Tlie  only  other  ques- 
tion before  this  body  is  how  many  draa- 
ons  do  you  want  to  slay,  in  askmg  these 
questions  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
when  you  know  that  you  are  going  to  set 
different  kinds  of  testimony  from  differ- 
ent kinds  of  witnesses,  depending  upo.n 
whom  you  ask  the  question. 

I  would  predict.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at 
conclusion  of  all  testimony,  there  will  be 
no  showin?  of  a  public  policy  served  by 
the  single  exemption  of  the  testamentary 
trust.  There  will  be  no  showing  of  harm 
to  the  legitimate  activities  of  an  elee- 
mosynary kind  of  the  trust  by  the  chan-e 
in  law. 

Let  us  examine  other  exemptions  ss 
carefully  as  we  have  this  one.  Give 
those  exempted  the  same  ample  oppcr- 
tunity  to  justify  their  exemption  or  to 
show  unjust  results  by  being  covered  by 
the  excellent,  well  proven,  general  pol- 
icy of  the  Bank  Holding  Act, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yie'd 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Near 
York  fMr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  eentlemaa  from  Nei 
York  I  Mr.  CellerI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemar. 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  C,'::LLER.  Mr,  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  or  against  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
Foundation.  The  thrust  of  my  argu- 
ment Is  as  follows:  I  condemn  no  entity 
no  foundation,  no  labor  organl2.<itlon.  I 
condone  no  such  entity  and  I  praise  no 
such  entity,  nor  do  I  dispraise  such  en- 
tity. All  I  desire  is  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment. I  want  no  disparity  of  treatment 
Treat  all  alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  maintain  this  bill,  and 
I  repeat,  is  a  one-shot  proposal.  It  is  not 
fair,  it  is  not  just.  It  is  not  equUable.  It 
is  very  much  like  an  approach  to  tlie 
abohtion  of  the  so-called  14<b>.  the 
right-to-work  bill.  It  would  be  liie 
passing  a  separate  biU  which  would  ap- 
ply to  each  different  right-to-work  .State. 
Or.  it  might  tie  like  applying  that  provi- 
sion to  each  separate  labor  organization, 
today  in  favor  of  the  steelworkers  and  a 
month  from  now  in  favor  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  and  so  forth.  We  would 
shun  such  a  procedure.  Why  u.se  it 
here? 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  no  way  to  legis- 
late and  we  never  do  legislate  that  way 
So  I  do  not  see  either  the  efficacy  of  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  see  the  justice  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Treasury  Department  disapproves 
this  bill.  There  has  been  some  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  letter  which 
was  read — and  I  have  a  copy  of  it  be- 
fore me — spoke  of  the  Treasury's  disap- 
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proval  referred  to  a  previous  bill.  But. 
no  matter  how  you  slice  th's  piece  of 
bologna.  It  stUl  smells  of  garlic,  it  still 
.smells  the  same  way.  It  is  exactly  the 
^e.  The  previous  bill  is  no  different 
than  the  bill  now  before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment said: 

Witl'i  regiird  to  the  intent  of  the  bill  az  a 
TTUole  v,'e  do  not  believe  it  appropriate  or  de- 
sirible  lor  Congres.s  to  iimend  a  piece  of  les- 
isUlioa  as  important  as  the  Banic  Holding 
Company  Act  in  order  to  taice  care  of  a  single 
iltuallon. 

Now  Mr.  Chalitiian,  the  bill  as  framed 
may  be  a  httle  different  merely  in  verbi- 
age than  the  previous  bill.  But  it  still 
only  cove.-s  the  Du  Pont  Foundation. 

You  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  words  can 
be  shuST.ed  around  in  any  v.Ky  you  wish. 
I  have  learned  that  art  many  years  ago. 
When  I  would  want  to  get  a  bill  referred 
;o  my  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
uouiti  -Oiuffle  the  words  around  .so  that 
they  would  come  under  tlie  jurisdiction 
01  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  would 
not  eu  to  any  other  committee  That  Is 
an  art  I  have  learned  many  years  ago. 
I  im  sure  the  very  amisble  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
)un1  h35  learned  likewise.  He  knows 
la»'  to  juggle  words. 

Nor.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  need  to 
set  forth  a  standard,  a  criterion,  a 
pattern  under  general  legislation,  and 
then  any  organi'/ation  that  falls  within 
that  pattern  shall  be  deemed  guilty. 

It  is  unfair  to  say  one  is  guilty  and  all 
•hereit  are  not  guilty. 

This  bill  simply,  in  a  very  cavalier 
fashion,  points  only  to  one  testamen- 
tary foundation  and  says  that  "you  are 
guilty." 

That  is  unfair  because  all  other  te.>;ta- 
mentan'  foundations  that  may  be  oner- 
Etlng  in  the  same  fashion  go  scot-free. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  portions  of  the 
report  which  indicate  that  no  one  seems 
to  know  whether  the  bill  covers  the  oth- 
ers or  not.  and  these  others  may  be  do- 
in?  exactly  the  same  thing  a&  this  Du 
Pont  Foundation  does. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  reminds  me  very 
much  of  the  teacher  singling  out  one 
pupil  of  the  entire  class  for  punishment. 
»'hile  the  numerous  others  of  the  class 
may  be  just  as  guilty  of  the  mischief. 
That  i.s  wrong,  it  is  dead  wrong. 

It  is  very  easy  to  ignite  the  flame  of 
prejudice.  It  is  easy  when  you  refer  to 
the  Du  Pont  Foimdation  to  conjure  up 
an  idea  of  wrongdoing.  But  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  not  do  that. 
I  hope  the  daylight  of  reason  will  pre- 
yail.  Only  light  can  conquer  darkness, 
f>nly  the  light  of  logic  can  conquer  the 
darkness  of  prejudice.  I  hope  prejudice 
■iTll  not  prevail  here  because  a  Du  Pont 
ii  involved.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
a  Cellcr.  a  Du  Pont  or  a  Vanderbilt,  or 
aPatman — it  makes  no  difference.  lam 
interested  in  a  principle  here.  Nor  can 
"•e  overlook — I  cannot  overlook — the  fact 
this  is  a  charitable  organization. 

Ihaie  been  interested  in  charity  all  my 
!ife.  as  director  of  hospitals,  eleemosy- 
•larj-  in.>titutions,  children's  home,  family 
*'f!fnre,  and  so  forth.  I  therefore  have 
in  interest  in  charity  foundations  in 
Kneral.    I  do  not  know  much  about  this 
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one.  about  tlio  Du  Pont  Foundation,  ex- 
cept it  was  founded  many  years  ago, 
long  before  the  Bank  Holding  Act  went 
into  effect,  decades  ago.  It  provides  that 
the  wife  of  the  testator  shall  have  a  life 
Interest  and  after  her  death  the  money 
shall  go  to  homes  for  destitute  cliildren 
and  crippled  cliildren. 

I  know  of  no  charity  that  is  more 
worthy  than  that  kind  of  charity. 

We  cannot  lose  siglit  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  a  worthy  charity. 
There  is  not  a  blemish  against  the  oper- 
ation of  this  ti-ust.  Nobody  has  come 
forward  with  any  accusation  of  any  sort, 
no  accusation  against  the  operation  of 
the  banks  which  are  controlled  by  a  reg- 
ulatoiy  body  in  the  Stale  of  Florida. 

I  was  told  at  my  mother's  knee  that 
there  was  "hope,  faith,  and  charity,  and 
that  the  greatest  of  these  was  charity." 
I  was  also  told  by  my  father  about  the  10 
hard  things  of  life.  He  said  the  moun- 
tain is  hard,  but  fire  melteth  the  moun- 
tain. We  know  how  devastating  a  con- 
flagration can  be.  but  there  is  something 
with  even  more  power  than  fire.  That 
Ls  water.  We  know  how  horrible  and 
devastating  any  flood  can  be.  We  know, 
also  that  the  air  can  waft  It  aw'ay.  And 
if  the  air  is  terrifying,  we  know  in  this 
ase  of  man  that  he  can  conquer  the  wind. 
that  is,  with  jets,  airplanes,  rockets,  and 
so  forth.  .And  if  a  man  is  inexorably 
cruel  at  times,  as  he  has  been,  we  know 
that  wine  can  overcome  man.  And  the 
effects  of  wine  can  be  conquered  by  sleep. 
and  if  sleep  is  liard  and  inexorable,  there 
is  something  stronger  than  sleep.  That 
is  death.  And  death  is  terrifying.  But 
there  is  something  even  that  can  con- 
trol death,  and  lives  after  death — that  is 
charity.  Ciisrity  can  live  even  after 
death. 

Therefore,  when  you  consider  this 
whole  matter  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
this  is  a  testamentary  trustee  devoted  to 
wholehearted  charity. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WELTNER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  dean  of  this  House  always 
has  something  to  say  that  is  worth  hear- 
ing. Today  is  no  exception  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  his  statement 
that  we  should  treat  all  alike.  Certain- 
ly no  man  in  the  U.S.  Congress  has  stood 
more  firm  for  equal  treatment  and  equal 
opportunity  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  think  this  bill  offers  an  opportunity 
to  realize  that  great  principle  of  treat- 
ing all  alike.  I  think  this  bill  offers 
an  opportunity  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  equalize  the  treatment  of  the 
two  other  bank  holding  companies  in 
Florida  with  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate. 
I  think  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  bring 
them  all  under  the  same  provisions  and 
under  the  same  restrictions  and  with  the 
same  privileges  and  opporttuilties. 

Further  I  think  it  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  provide  equal  treatment  for  bank 
holding  companies  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. If  there  is  only  one  instance  such 
as  the  testamentary  trust  of  the  Du  Pont 


estate,  then  that  m.itler  sh->ii!d  be 
chan'^ed  so  that  all  stand  on  a;i  equal 
footing.  I  tliink  tills  bill  accordingly  is 
certainly  in  line  with  the  great  principle 
of  equality  so  eloquently  espoused  for  so 
many  years  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
like taking  issue  with  our  very  distin- 
guished dean.  I  have  sat  at  his  feet  for 
many  years.  I  think  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  him.  and  a  part  of  that 
is  the  art  of  compromLse. 

If  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  felt 
this  was  a  bone  in  his  throat,  I  would 
like  as  a  student  of  that  great  surgeon 
to  perform  a  little  painless  surgery  and 
possibly  remove  that  bone  from  the  gen- 
tleman's throat. 

I  must  remind  my  colleagues  that  our 
distinguished  dean  has  addressed  him- 
self to  the  bill  that  was  introduced  last 
year  and  to  the  bill  that  was  Introduced 
oriplnally  and  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  not  addressed  himself 
to  the  bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee  to  the  House. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  during  the 
course  of  the  original  hearings  on  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  fought 
against  any  exemptions  being  written 
into  the  bill.  I  went  along  with  it  at 
that  time  so  far  as  the  exemptions  are 
concerned,  because  I  felt  that  was  the 
only  way  we  could  get  a  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  get  it  passed. 

All  through  these  years,  even  though 
many  times  I  have  taken  issue  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  on  many  impor- 
tant matters  of  principle,  this  is  one 
matter  of  principle  where  we  have  stood 
side  by  side  through  the  years  against 
any  exemptions  from  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act. 

Now  what  we  are  ti-ying  to  do  by  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  is  not  to  put 
anybody  out  of  business.  You  must  bear 
In  mind,  originally  the  banking  acts  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  as  well  as  the 
national  banking  acts  have  always  pro- 
vided that  they  shall  be  brought  into  be- 
ing by  Incorporators  who  will  be  identi- 
fied as  individuals.  The  reason  for  that 
was  to  keep  corporate  control  and  the 
cloak  of  corporate  .^ecrecy  from  the  oper- 
ation and  control  of  banks.  We  wanted 
to  know  who  the  individuals  were  who 
are  running  the  banks  and  who  own  the 
banks  and  who  operate  and  control  them. 
For  years  we  were  trying  to  tear  down 
the  mask  of  secrecy  that  was  .=.urround- 
ing  the  operation  of  banks  through  the 
ingenious  oj'eation  of  the  bank  holding 
company.  When  we  could  not  prohibit 
the  bank  holding  company  from  getting 
into  this  business  and  sta>'inR  in  it,  we 
took  the  next  best  step  and  that  was  to 
regulate  them.  That  is  what  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  .\c\.  does — and  nothing 
more.  It  Improves  the  regulation  of  the 
banks  owned  by  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany and  tries  to  regulate  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  to  the  same  extent  as  we 
regulate  banks.  No  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  banking  will  espouse  the 
cause  or  the  idea  that  the  bank  holding 
company,  owniing  and  operating  and  con- 
trolling banks,  should  be  immune  from 
the  same  regulation?  that  we  Impose  on 
the  banks  themselves. 
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That  is  all  we  seek  to  do  by  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  That  is  all  we  are 
seeking  to  do  by  this  bill,  to  bring  under 
its  control  more  of  the  bank  holding 
company  operators  whether  they  be  in 
the  form  of  a  partnership,  corporation  or 
a  group  of  individuals,  or  a  joint  venture 
or  a  trust. 

Now  there  has  been  considerable  said 
as  to  why  we  should  not  at  this  time  go 
all  the  way  and  provide  in  this  bill  for 
taking  away  all  of  the  exemptions  In 
existing  law. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  do  not  know 
who  these  people  are  who  may  al.so  be 
affected  That  is  true.  But  we  do  know 
who  some  of  them  arc. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has.  on  a 
confidential  basi.';.  given  to  us  a  long  list 
of  name.s.  They  include  some  founda- 
tions, a  college,  university,  and  a  school. 
AH  of  the.'e  have  been  Invited  to  ap- 
i;ear  before  the  committee  and  testify 
as  to  how  the  measure  would  adversely 
affect  them  if  they  were  included  within 
this  legislation.  None  of  them  availed 
themselves  of  that  privilege.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  others  whom  we  have  not 
been  able  to  put  our  finger  on.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  tells  us  in  so 
many  words  that  undoubtedly  there  are 
others  operating  banks,  and  unless  we 
require  their  registration  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  we  shall 
never  be  able  t/)  control  them.  We  shall 
never  know  who  they  are.  Wo  shall 
never  know  what  they  are  doing. 

If  that  is  what  Members  would  like 
to  have.  then,  of  course,  they  will  reject 
this  bill.  But  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  Member  of  this  House  who  takes 
that  view.  If  there  arc  some  labor  or- 
ganizations that  09m  some  banks— and 
we  are  told  that  there  are — our  com- 
mittee should  bring  them  in  and  have 
them  state  their  case  before  the  com- 
mittee. If  they  cannot  make  out  a  good 
case  for  exemption — and  I  doubt 
whether  they  can— let  us  take  the  ex- 
emption away.  I  think  we  ought  to  hear 
them  first 

It  does  not  matter  who  it  is.  what  it 
is.  or  what  form  of  legal  entity  they  take. 
They  are  entitled  to  no  exemption  from 
regulations  unless  they  can  make  out  a 
good  case  for  it. 

The  trustee  in  this  case  has  not  made 
out  such  a  case.  He  can  show  no  harm. 
Bear  in  mind,  when  wc  enacted  the  first 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, we  had  a  title  added  to  that  bill  that 
gave  to  these  companies  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  divest  either  their  banking  or 
their  nonbanking  facilities,  certain  tax 
privileges.  Bear  In  mind,  we  did  not 
make  the  choice  for  them.  We  said  to 
these  holding  companies.  "You  make  the 
choice.  If  you  want  to  run  banks,  and  be 
a  holding  company,  divest  yourself  of 
everything  else.  If  you  want  to  engage 
in  any  other  field  of  activity— manufac- 
turing or  anything  else — that  is  fine.  Do 
that.  You  make  the  choice.  But  then 
either  get  rid  of  the  banks  or  get  rid  of 
the  nonbanking  operations." 

We  do  not  want  them  operated  to- 
gether any  more  than  we  want  banks 
to  own  and  operate  any  kind  of  com- 
mercial venture,  whether  it  be  a  mer- 


chandising company,  a  manufacturing 
company,  or  an  import  or  export 
company. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  very  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  making  out  a  good 
case  for  the  elimination  of  all  exemp- 
tions. What  concerns  and  disturbs  me 
is  that  the  committee.  In  its  support  of 
this  bill,  is  picking  at  one  entity  to  deal 
with  and  leaving  25  others  untouched. 

I  agree  that  if  the  labor  unions  own 
banks  and  are  involved,  they  ought  to 
have  a  hearing.  But  what  I  cannot  un- 
derstand Is  why  the  great  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  would  not  have 
heard  of  all  these  people  at  the  same 
time  and  then  brought  a  bill  In  for  con- 
sideration by  this  body  that  would  elimi- 
nate all  the  unwarranted  exemptions  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  problem  piece- 
meal. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  afraid  the  only 
way  we  would  ever  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result  Is  by  doing  It  piece- 
meal. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  agam  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  is  not  aimed  solely 
at  one  company.  It  may  be  that  the 
hearings  were  prompted  by  the  DuPont 
Co.  acting  as  a  bank  holding  company. 
But  the  bill  before  the  House  Is  not  the 
bill  Introduced.  I  should  like  to  read  it. 
It  is  very  brief. 

The  bUl  which  was  introduced,  was 
amended  and  if  enacted,  as  amended  will 
define  the  word  "Company"  as  follows: 

"Company"  means  any  trust,  or  any  corpo- 
ration, association,  p.irtnerslilp.  or  Blmllar 
organization,  but  shall  not  include — 

And  then  we  define  the  Government- 
owned  corporations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  So  we  do  broaden  it. 
It  is  true  that  this  does  not  yet  include 
the  labor  unions.  It  does  not  include 
foundations  It  does  not  Include  col- 
leges and  universities. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  have  hearings 
on  such  a  bill.  Possibly  we  should  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  that,  but  we  did 
not. 

There  is  another  bill.  HR.  7372.  on 
which  we  conducted  hearings.  That  has 
been  reported.  That  covers  another 
facet  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
and  will  take  away  another  exemption. 

Let  us  not  talk  about  taking  away 
exemptions;  let  us  talk  about  bringing 
under  the  control  of  the  banking  au- 
thorities those  who  are  doing  a  bank- 
ing business.  That  is  what  we  seek  to 
do  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centleraan  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  could  be  wTong — the 
gentleman  will  correct  me.  if  I  am — but 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  for  several  years 
Introduced  biUs  In  the  Congress  which 
have  been  pending  before  this  very  com- 
mittee, to  bring  other  organizations  un- 


der the  purview  of  the  Bank  HoldinB 
Company  Act.  and  the  gentleman  could 
not  even  get  a  hearing  on  them.  Is  that 
correct?       

Mr.  MULTER.  It  is  not  fair  to  sa.v  I 
could  not  get  a  hearing. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Has  the  gentleman  te- 
troduced  such  bills? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  stating  my  philosophy.  I  say 
there  should  be  no  exemption  from  regu- 
lations  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compar.v 
Act. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  asked  the  gentlemar, 
whether  he  has  intr.oduci^d  such  bills' 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes.  Mine  has  bee. 
the  minority  view  on  the  committee.  I; 
was  the  minority  view  in  1956. 

We  are  attacking  this,  it  is  said,  pie«- 
meal.  We  are  taking  it  piece  by  piece 
We  have  reported  from  the  Banking  ana 
Currency  Committee  this  year  two  bill- 
which  will  bring  within  the  inclusion  c; 
the  provisions  of  the  act  two  situatlorj 
I  hope  that  by  the  time  we  adjourn  thj 
Congress  next  year,  there  will  be  oth«: 
bills  passed  to  broaden  the  field  mi 
to  bring  more  of  them  under  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  ti-.f 


I  yield  to  the  Chair- 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER. 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  that  Vit* 
Chairman  Balderston  brought  out  a  eood 
point,  as  shown  on  page  9  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Tlie  Board  welcomes  the  interest  yoc 
committee  l6  showing  in  amendments  to  tb! 
Holding  Company  Act.  I  hope  th^t  vra 
hearings  both  on  this  bill  and  on  H  R.  TaT. 
will  convince  you  ol  the  merits  of  these  tir 
bills,  and  lay  the  groundwork  tor  subseques: 
action  on  the  other  recommendations  ol  ft- 
Board. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  distinguish 
chairman,  in  the  report  on  H.R.  737: 
inserted  in  the  committee  report,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  following  language: 

Your  committee — 
Meaning  the  entire  committee- 
after   consideration   of   HR.   7373   and  HB 
7371— 

The  biU  before  us  now — 
feels  strongly  that   Congress  should  revlc 
,ill  exemptions  granted  to  the  Bank  Holdla 
Company  Act  of  1956. 

That  is  what  the  chairman  is  coc- 
mitted  to.  I  know  we  will  have  lull  m 
complete  hearings  to  consider  all  of  thi 
Implications,  no  matter  who  may  be  a!- 
fected,  of  those  situations  now  outai; 
of  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Holto' 
Company  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  t-'- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  briefly  to  tt' 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  still  n^' 
not  answered  the  specific  question  as  '■■■ 
why  we  should  take  up  this  type  of  lea--- 
lation  piecemeal. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  believe  the  resstc 
why  we  take  It  up  piecemeal  Is  the  saB' 
as  taking  up  a  bill  to  ouUaw  the  Ani 
boycott.  Why  do  we  take  such  things  J, 
piecemeal? 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  Is  not  the  safflf 
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Mr.  MULTER.  In  the  foreign  aid  au- 
ihorization  bills  time  after  time  we  aim 
specific  limitations  at  one  country.  Not 
too  Ions  ago  one  was  aimed  at  the  United 
.4rab  Republic.  Wc  have  seen  them 
offered  against  Yugoslavia  and  against 
Indonesia. 

We  attack  it  piecemeal  because  the 
ailesed  evil  has  been  demonstrated  by 
a  particular  act.  When  that  is  called  to 
iiur  attention  we  try  to  deal  with  it. 

Time  after  time  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  brought  to  tliis 
b.7dy  a  bill  dealing  with  a  single  item,  un- 
der a  clo.sed  rule,  so  as  not  to  open  up  the 
Khole  act  to  consideration  of  matters  not 
rarjidered  by  the  committee  and  thus 
limiting  our  action  to  the  precise  prob- 
lem to  which  the  committee  addressed 
itself. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman ,  will  the 
.entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
■entleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  gentleman  just 
said  that  there  was  an  evil  act  which 
b-ought  the  committee's  attention  to  this 
particular  exemption.  I  have  been  sit- 
•m?  here  on  the  floor,  trying  to  evaluate 
ihi.'!.  I  wonder  just  what  evil  act  the 
rentleman  makes  reference  to. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
EiH  is  misinterpreting  what  I  said. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     I  did  not  think  so 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  was  referring  to  e\'ll 
sets  in  connection  with  foreign  aid  bills 
ihen  we  were  pointing  a  finger  at  the 
Dnited  Arab  Republic  and  at  Indonesia 
and  at  some  of  these  other  countries, 
There  some  of  us  felt  there  was  some- 
tlilng  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
fentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
get  some  more  time? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  you  let  me  have 
some  time  from  your  side? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
:;onaI  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Tield  further.  I  think  this  gets  to  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  problem  bothering 
many  of  us.  If  there  has  been  some 
Mrtlcular  evil  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular exemption,  then  obviously  it 
lould  make  sense  for  the  committee  to 
single  this  exemption  out  for  their  first 
•ctlon.  However,  if  there  has  been  no 
particular  evil  or  abuse  with  respect  to 
this  exemption,  then  why  deal  with  it 
separately  and  not  deal  with  all  of  the 
aemptions  at  the  same  time?  That  is 
or  question,  and  the  gentleman's  re- 
tnarks  about  evil  prompted  me  to  ask  the 
miestion. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  reason  for  pro- 
tf«iing  in  this  manner  is  that  when  we 
iliscover  there  are  people  or  companies 
that  are  operating  without  any  regula- 
fion.  we  try  to  bring  them  within  the 
regulation.  Whether  this  particular 
'-nistee  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
iijout  is  doing  ill  or  good  is  beside  the 
»int,  The  point  Is  nobody  can  give 
'ou  a  single  reason  why  this  trustee  or 
My  other  trustee  or  any  corporation  or 
Jtiy  partnership  should  be  exempted 
•rom  regulation  under  the  Holding  Com- 
■►•anyAct. 
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Ml-.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Does  the  gentleman 
recall  a  former  Member  of  Congress  who 
was  often  quoted  as  saying  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  use  a  rifle  than  a  shotgun? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  have  heard  it  many 
times. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Do  j'ou  think  it  is 
appropriate? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  rather  take  it 
piecemeal  and  not  scatter  our  shots  and 
maybe  hurt  somebody  who  should  not  be 
covered.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
we  have  savings  banks.  There  are  at 
least  tour  of  them.  *ach  of  which  Is  a 
mutual  bank  and  each  owns  a  commer- 
cial bank.  They  are  technically  bank 
holding  companies.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  take  that  exemption  away  from  them 
until  we  have  a  bill  directed  at  them  and 
we  hear  from  them  as  to  w-hether  or  not 
they  are  now  being  sufBciently  regulated 
by  the  banking  authorities  both  as  a  sav- 
ings bank  and  a  commercial  bank.  If  it 
Is  necessary  to  submit  them  to  the  ad- 
ditional regulation  as  a  bank  holding 
company,  then  let  us  do  it.  but  let  us  hear 
them  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  CeilerI,  mentioned 
about  a  handicapped  child  being  helped. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  small  amount  com- 
paratively that  goes  to  crippled  children, 
but  there  is  no  mention  about  handi- 
capped children.  I  guess  they  would 
probably  be  considered  such.  We  cer- 
tainly want  all  of  the  help  possible  to  go 
to  them,  but  the  particular  wording  of 
the  trust  is  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
crippled  children  but  not  incurables,  or 
the  care  of  old  men  or  old  women  and 
particularly  old  couples.  So  it  is  very 
much  restricted.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
amount  of  money  that  goes  for  that  pur- 
pose is  ver>'  much  restricted.  The  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  last  year  received 
$7,584,000.  but  onlv  a  small  bit  went  to 
the  foundation  which  even  provided  for 
the  handicapped  people. 

Mr.  MtTLTER.  What  we  are  seeking 
to  do  by  this  amendment  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  is  to  permit  the 
banking  authorities  to  go  in  and  find  out 
how  this  holding  company  is  acting  with 
reference  to  the  banits.  That  Is  all  we 
seek  to  do  here.  Should  this  enormous 
sum  have  been  spent  out  of  earnings  on 
depositors'  moneys?  The  moneys  of  these 
commercial  banks  may  be  used  only  as 
permitted  by  law.  Has  it  been  properly 
spent,  and  are  they  operating  the.se 
banks  as  they  should  be  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  of  the  standards  writ- 
ten into  the  banking  acts?  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  going  to  them  and  saying  get 
rid  of  your  banks  but  of  saying  do  not 
hide  behind  the  trustee  but  tell  the  bank- 
ing authorities  what  you  are  doing. 
That  is  all  we  seek  to  do. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
holding  companies  have  a  special  privi- 
lege throughout  the  United  States  and 
this  is  one  which  has  an  additional  spe- 
cial privilege  in  that  it  Is  not  subject  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  al- 
though it  owns  31  different  banks  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  of  Florida? 
It  is  not  subject  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  it  should  be.  So  this 
is  just  a  question  of  making  the  company 
comply  with  what  the  Congress  has  done 
for  others  in  the  past  whether  it  be  in 
nonrelated  businesses  or  in  the  banking 
business.  It  must  choose  one  or  the 
other,  and  whoever  owns  the  bank  should 
be  subject  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act. 

Mr.  MULTER.  And  the  choice  will 
not  be  made  by  us  or  the  banking  au- 
thority but  by  those  who  are  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote 
the  following  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  in  a  colloquy  with 
Mi-.  Gettvs  and  others  in  the  hearings 
appearing  on  page  16.  where  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  Multer  1 ,  said : 

I  have  been  Introducing  blUs  to  repeiil  all 
exemptions  ever  since  the  Holding  Company 
Act  has  been  enacted.  This  w.ss  long  before 
the  Du  Pont  strike  or  the  strike  Involving 
the  railroad.  So  while  the  Patman  bill  was 
introduced  In  1964,  we  had  hearings  then, 
that  was  a  continuation  or  rather — not  a 
continuation,  a  part  of  what  I  had  been  pro- 
ceeding on.  I  was  originally  opposed  to  any 
exemptions  being  written  Into  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  I  still  am  opposed  to  any 
exemptions. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  Is  an  accurate 
statement,  and  I  still  stand  by  that 
statement. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man to  tell  us  why  he  has  not  been  fight- 
ing to  get  hearings  on  his  bill  and  why 
w-e  are  asked  to  act  today  on  eliminating 
one  exemption  when  there  are  25  or 
more  organizations  similarly  affected 
that  are  not  even  brought  within  the 
purview  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Frankly.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  the  plain  legislative  facts 
of  life  are  that  we  take  this  piece  by 
piece.  We  will  get  it  piece  by  piece. 
We  may  never  get  it  all  at  one  time.  I 
am  w-illing  to  compromise  and  take  as 
much  as  we  can  get  when  we  can  get  it 
and  move  forward  accordingly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Bennett  1. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
expense  of  t)eing  somewhat  repetitive  I 
would  like  to  adhere  throughout  my  re- 
marks entirely  to  the  question  of  prin- 
ciple. This  is  a  legislative  debate  which 
has  to  do  with  principle.  It  is  much  more 
important  that  we  look  at  that  than 
that  we  look  at  the  specific  items  as  illus- 
trative of  the  principle.  The  principle 
is  well  enunciated  in  the  committee  re- 
port itself  on  page  2.  where  it  says  why 
the  banks  were  prohibited  from  going 
into  nonbanking  businesses.   It  says  that 
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this  is  because  of  the  dancer  to  deposi- 
tors. Then  down  at  the  bottom  it  says 
that  it  "may  be  subjected  to  strong 
temptation  to  cause  the  banks  which  it 
controls  to  make  loans  to  its  nonbanking 
affiliates  even  though  such  loans  may  not 
at  that  time  be  entirely  justified  in  the 
light  of  current  banking  standards." 

So  the  principle  involved  In  this  legis- 
lation is  the  principle  that  it  is  against 
the  public  weal  to  allow  banking  and 
nonbanking  businesses  to  be  owned  by 
the  same  concern.  Let  us  keep  that  in 
front  of  us. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
living  a  Uttle  bit  in  the  country — part  of 
my  life  in  Kentucky,  in  a  very  rural  area, 
with  no  electric  lights^-when  I  would 
::o  outside  at  night  to  the  barn,  or  some- 
where like  that  and,  I  would  carry  an  old 
kerosene  lantern.  It  used  to  scare  me 
to  death,  all  the  shadows  that  I  would 
see  around  me.  I  told  my  grandmother 
about  that  and  she  said: 

If  you  will  hold  that  lamp  In  front  of  you. 
and  ioolc  ai  the  light,  you  twill  have  ro 
trouble  with  the  sh.idows.         j 

And  so  I  think  in  this  defcate  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  principle:  that  is  the  light 
In  this  debate,  and  th«^hadows  will  go 
away. 

I  hnve  already  mentioned  the  reason 
for  this  bill.  The  reason  Is  the  tempta- 
tion to  bail  out  or  to  assist  nonbanking 
businesses  at  the  expense  of  the  deposi- 
tors. A  violation  of  this  pi-inciple  would 
be  a  violation  of  a  trustee  relation.ship. 
a  fundamental  relationship  that  banks 
have  with  people  who  place  money  In 
their  hands. 

The  1U33  law  decided,  made  the  edict, 
that  no  bank  should  be  allowed  to  own  a 
nonbanking  business.  It  was  as  clear  as 
that,  as  clear  as  ciT'^tal.  Nobody  could 
fight  with  that  principle.  It  went  back 
to  the  original  principle.  But  by  1956  it 
was  said  that  a  good  number  of  people 
had  decided  that  a  nice  technique  was 
to  have  a  bank  holding  company.  t<3  own 
a  bank  and  also  to  own  a  business. 
They  were  not  then  Included  in  the 
banking  bill,  because  the  banking  bill 
only  referred  to  a  bank  owning  a  non- 
banking  business. 

So  in  1956  we  enacted  a  law  which 
provided  that  a  company  could  not  hold 
a  bank  or  own  a  bank  and  also  own  a 
nonbanking  business. 

It  just  goes  right  back  to  that  oi'iginal 
principle  that  it  is  acainst  the  public  in- 
terest to  have  a  b.inicing  and  a  non- 
banking  businc.ss  in  the  same  hands  be- 
cause there  might  be  a  temptation  or 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  oper- 
ate it  to  take  care  of  the  nonbanking 
business  at  the  expense  of  the  depositors 
of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
exceptions  to  thi.?  law.  It  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  me  to  hear  one  which  has 
been  t.ilked  about  quit*  a  bit. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  not  yield  un- 
til I  finish  my  remarks. 

Mr.  PATM.AN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
the  gentlemtn  additional  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  not  the  orator 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is.  I 
would  rather  complete  my  thoughts  and 


then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1956  we  passed  this 
law.  That  passage  was  preceded  by  the 
passage  in  1955,  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  bill  that  said  that  there 
v.as  no  reason  to  exempt  labor  unions 
at  all.  It  came  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
no  exemption  there  for  labor  unions. 

There  were  very  few  exemptions  at  all 
in  that  bill.  Some  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  say  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  lot  of  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions about  this  matter;  but  that 
committee  has  already  decided,  in  1955, 
long  ago,  a  decade  ago,  that  these  ex- 
emptions should  not  exist.  They  de- 
cided then  and  they  had  hearings  then. 
They  have  had  continuous  hearings  since 
which  deal  with  the  general  subject. 
They  have  had  report  after  report  from 
the  Federal  Resei^e  Board  asking  them 
to  eliminate  the  exemptions  that  passed 
in  1956.  So  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  now  asks  for  further  hear- 
ings. This  is  a  little  late.  They  had 
already  had  hearings  in  1955.  They 
asked  this  House  of  Representatives  to 
vote  for  a  bill  then  that  left  out  those 
exemptions. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  they 
were  of  sound  judgment  in  1955  when 
they  left  the  exemptions  out  and  that 
they  ought  to  leave  them  out  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  prepared  the  amendments 
which  I  plan  to  offer  to  this  bill  today. 
The  amendments  have  come  from  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

I  did  not  draft  these  amendments. 
These  amendments,  for  the  information 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  appear 
on  the  last  page  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  yesterday.  And  the  insertion 
which  I  placed  in  the  Conression.\l  Rec- 
ord at  that  time  will  tell  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  what  the  amendments 
propose  to  do  and  the  effect  of  them. 
The  effect  of  those  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  to  this  bill  pending  before 
us  today  is  to  eliminate  all  exemptions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  bill  is  an  Im- 
provement over  the  law  as  it  now  exists 
and  I  expect  to  vote  for  this  bill  when  it 
comes  out  for  a  vote  whether  or  not  It 
comes  out  with  the  amendments  which 
I  propose. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  really  rather 
complete  my  remarks  before  yielding. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  merely  wanted  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statement 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred  appears 
on  page  A5345  of  the  daily  Record  of 
September  21,  not  September  22. 

Ml".  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ploi-ida  for  that  correction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  5  of  the  report 
which  we  have  before  us,  let  us  see  whom 
we  are  taking  out  of  the  exemptions  by 
this  bill.  We  are  not  taking  out  the  labor 
unions,  the  Goodyear  Tire  k  Rubber  Co.. 
not  Macys,  not  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.  and  not  the  company  which  has  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Coca-Cola  Co. : 
but  this  great  committee  came  to  this 
great  conclusion  that  Instead  we  should 


remove  the  exemptions  for  "Any  corpora, 
tion  or  community  chest,  fund,  or  four.. 
dation,  organized  and  operated  exclu. 
sively  for  religious,  charitable,  or  educs- 
tional  purposes." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  really  ij. 
boring  over  a  lot  and  coming  up  wia 
something,  is  it  not?  In  other  woi-ds.  loi 
some  reason  tliere  is  more  equity  in  a!lo». 
ing  a  labor  union,  and  allowing  Macs';. 
or  Goodyenr  or  Manufacturers  Trust  s: 
any  of  these  gargantuan,  tremendous  or- 
ganiiiations  which  greatly  exceed  the  sia 
of  Du  Pont,  in  allowing  them  to  do  thea 
things.  In  other  words  this  bill  sa.ri 
there  is  much  more  viilue  In  letting  thetn 
do  these  things  than  letting  the  churches 
and  philanthropic  organizations  do  thesf 
things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  now  pendin; 
before  us  today  does  take  out  an  exrap. 
tion  in  this  law  which  I  think  should  fc 
removed. 

I  think  obviously  it  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant part  to  take  out.  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  amendments  should  be  adopted 
What  do  the  amendments  do  specifi- 
cally? There  is  just  one  amcndmen! 
with  several  sections.  It  says  that  k 
should  eliminate  first  of  all  the  exemj- 
tion  where  there  is  only  one  bank  ir,- 
volved.  What  is  the  difference  betweer. 
one  company  and  several  companie; 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  differenK 
This  is  not  a  question  of  merger  or  ^ 
question  of  monopoly;  this  is  a  questlor. 
of  its  being  inconsistent  under  tlie  tru;: 
operation  to  have  ownership  of  a  bar.i 
and  nonbanking  business  at  the  sam? 
time. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  with  reference  to  the  companle.s  ur.- 
der  the  Investment  Banking  Act  of  194J 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  reason  «hy 
the  people  under  that  law  should  be  e.v 
eluded  from  the  principle.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  committee  has  brought  In  s 
bill  to  eliminate  this  exemption. 

The  third  one  refers  to  a  company  «1!f. 
80-percent  assets  in  agriculture.  Tlia: 
is  an  astonishing  sort  of  exemption. 
There  was  only  one,  and  it  was  in  ray 
congressional  district,  the  Consolidatf: 
Naval  Stores  Co.,  that  was  involved,  r 
is  now  out  of  existence.  But  wc  shoiila 
not  continue  this  open-door  for  othRi 
to  approach. 

Fourth,  there  is  an  exemption  for 
shares  owned  prior  to  1956  by  what?  Bs 
a  bank  which  is  also  a  bank  holdini 
company  that  has  acquired  these  share- 
prior  to  1956.  That  was  written  for  tte 
Trust  Co.  of  Georgia,  which  controls  lit 
Coca-Cola  Co. 

The  principle  involved  applies  just  s5 
much  there  as  it  does  anywhere,  becaui-' 
we  have  a  merger  of  a  great  nonbanking 
and  banking  institution.  The  reason  be- 
hind It  was  just  as  strong  in  that  case  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Du  Ponts.  Macy's.  ttf 
Manufacturer's  Trust,  or  any  of  the-f 
great  organizations. 

The  last  point  Is  where  a  bank  holdlr.: 
company  is  a  labor,  agriculture  or  horti- 
culture organization  and  is  exeir.Dt  fro:- 
taxes  under  section  501  of  the  code  s 
1954.  There  is  obviously  no  reason  fit' 
such  an  exemption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  th« 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  e.xpired 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
jlie  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  obvi- 
ouslv  the  principle  imderlytng  these 
iinendments  Is  the  same.  There  should 
never  have  been  these  exemptions  in  the 
Srst  place.  The  Banking  Committee  so 
found  in  1955  when  it  brought  out  that 
bill,  and  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives also  created  that  bill.  The  report 
and  hearings  are  ample. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  wrote  my 
amendments.  Now,  referring  to  what  I 
said  originally,  when  we  look  at  a  prob- 
lem like  this  we  should  not  look  solely 
at  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular constituent  or  somebody  like  this 
;s  affected.  We  should  work  on  a  basic 
piinciple.  We  should  not  have  a  merger 
cf  nonbanking  interests  with  banking  in- 
terests. That  principle  runs  throughout 
all  this  leglslatien,  and  all  of  these  cx- 
OTPtions  should  be  eliminated. 

Someone  has  snid  that  I  am  trying 
to  kill  this  bill  by  my  amendment.  I  am 
not.  I  hope  my  amendment  Is  added  but 
lam  not  trying  to  kill  the  bill.  I  shall 
tie  for  the  bill  even  without  the  amend- 
ment but  I  think  it  will  he  a  much  better 
piece  of  legislation  with  my  amendment 
added. 

Some  remarks  were  made  about  some 
banks  in  Florida,  and  as  to  why  the  law 
should  not  be  equally  applied.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  being  equal  as  between 
the  banks  of  Florida,  this  is  a  qtiestion 
of  being  equal  to  all  citizens.  It  does  not 
stop  at  the  St.  Mary's  River. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Weltner]. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chaii'man.  as 
always  I  am  Impressed  by  the  intelligent 
presentation  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  makes  on  every  occasion 
when  he  raises  ^is  voice  in  this  Chamber. 

I  think  he  is  right  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed on  principle.  As  a  broad  matter  of 
principle,  I  believe,  unless  there  is  some 
countervailing  reason  to  the  contrary. 
lU  bank  holding  companies  should  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  I 
igxee  with  his  broad  outline  of  principle. 
I  submit,  however,  there  Is  another  great 
principle  involved,  which  is  not  contra- 
illctor>-  to  the  principle  outlined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  That  principle 
li  that  in  this  Congress  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  enact  sweeping  changes  in  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States  without 
•fording  to  those  interests  and  to  those 
persons  directly  concerned  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  and  to  be  heard.  I  sub- 
ittlt  that  is  a  principle  of  equal  import 
^th  the  principle  tliat  banking  interests 
and  nonbanking  Interests  should  not  be 
unduly  conjoined. 

But  let  us  examine,  if  we  might,  just 
tJactly  what  Mr.  Bennetts  amendment 
might  do,  and  I  commend  him  for  having 
toe  courtesy  to  place  this  amendment  in 
the  Record  so  that  all  of  us  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  it  prior  to  this 
debate  today. 

The  first  thing  his  amendment  would 
lio  would  be  to  change  the  "two  bank" 
Wiuirement  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany .Act  to  a  single-bank  requirement. 

Can  any  Member  of  this  House  tell 
™?  just  what  that  would  mean  and  how 
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many  banks  would  be  affected?  Has 
any  "one  bank"  company  come  before 
the  Congress  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  hetird?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  this  first  section 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  adopted,  then  341 
companies  throughout  the  country  would 
be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  How  would  that  affect  the 
trust  comiianies  in  the  State  of  Georgia? 
Would  there  be  any  effect  on  them? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  shall  answer  that  in 
a  subsequent  portion  of  my  remarks.  I 
will  say  this:  There  are  six  banks  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  having  34  percent  of  the 
deposits  that  would  be  brought  in  under 
this  act  pursuant  to  that  provision. 
However,  in  the  State  of  Florida  there 
are  23  such  banks  with  total  a.ssets  of 
$682  million  and  in  the  State  of  Texas 
the  gentleman  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  are  40  separate  banks  having 
combined  assets  of  $2,216,000,000  that 
would  In  one  fell  swoop  be  brought  under 
the  provi.'iioQs  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

Not  a  single  one  of  them  has  come 
before  this  Congress  to  be  heard.  Not 
a  single  one  has  been  advised  of  what 
this  House  is  considering  doin.g.  Not  a 
single  one  of  them  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  they  consider  would 
be  the  effects  of  extending  the  two-bank 
n:le  to  a  one-bank  rule.  I  think  that 
is  a  principle  which  we  need  to  bear 
in  mind. 

The  second  thing  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do  is  exactly  what 
this  bill,  H.R.  7371  does,  and  that  is,  re- 
move totally  the  unwarranted  exemption 
for  testamentary  trusts.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  have  had  hearings  during  two 
.sessions  of  the  Congress  and  not  a  single 
iota  of  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show 
any  sound  basis  or  logic  for  treating 
testamentary  trusts  which  happen  to  be 
bank  holding  companies  any  differently 
from  corporations  which  ate  bank  hold- 
ing companies.  That  is  the  second  thing 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  do. 

The  third  thing  it  w-ould  do  would  be 
to  eliminate  the  present  exemption  under 
section  2<b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  that  ijermits  a  vast  billion  dol- 
lar Industrial-commercial  complex  to 
exist  in  this  country,  unregulated  by  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  because  it 
happens  to  be  affiliated  with  the  com- 
pany that  is  registered  under  the  lnve.st- 
ment  Act  of  1940.  That  is  the  Financial 
General  Co.  We  held  lengthy  hearings 
on  that.  These  hearings  took  many 
weeks  and  many  Members  spent  many 
hours  studying  that  question,  we  have 
come  to  the  very  firm  conclusion  in  our 
Committee  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
that  exemption.  Consequently  we  have 
a  bill.  H.R.  7372.  that  will  scon  be  before 
this  House,  the  Members  of  the  House 
willing,  which  repeals  that  exemption. 

That  is  the  second  thing  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Bennett]  would  do.  But  bear 
in    mind    that   that   comes   before   the 


House  after  weeks  of  hearings  and  after 
all  parties  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

The  third  thing  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Bennett)  »ould  do  W'ould  be  to  elimi- 
nate the  exemption  existing  to  companies 
that  are  80  percent,  by  virtue  of  their 
assets,  agricultural  companies. 

The  gentleman  states — and  I  am  sure 
his  statement  is  well  founded — that  there 
was  but  one  company  that  was  under 
that  rule.  Consolidated  Naval  Stores.  It 
is  no  longer  in  existence.  Perhaps  that 
is  true.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
word.  But  there  may  be  others.  We  do 
not  know.  We  may.  by  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  foreclose  the  rieht  to  be 
heard  of  some  other  company  on  the 
other  side  of  our  Nation.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  at  this  point. 

The  foui-th  thing  that  his  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  affect  the  Trust 
Co.  of  Georgia  specifically  and  I  am  ad- 
vised perhaps  one  other  bank  that  hap- 
pens also  to  be  a  bank  holding  company. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  point  we 
have  come  beyond  that  portion  of  the 
act  that  would  require  rc?isli-ation  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  and  we 
have  proceeded  to  a  subsequent  portion  of 
the  act.  which  provides  certain  exemp- 
tions from  the  divestiture  provisions. 
That  Is  very  important.  It  has  been 
stated  that  labor  unions  arc  not  subject 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  That 
statement  is  only  in  part  true.  Labor 
unions.  If  they  happen  to  be  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  are  subject  to  the  act  in- 
sofar as  the  regulations  are  concerned. 
Tliey  are  not  subject  lo  it  only  insofar 
8s  the  divestiture  proceedings  contained 
In  section  4  of  that  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  are  concerned. 

I  can  think  of  no  reason  at  tills  point 
why  one  bank  or  another  bank  that  held 
assets  lawfully  acquired  by  it  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
should  not  be  required  to  dispose  of  those 
assets  if  those  assets  a.  e  nonbanking  as- 
sets. It  does  not  occur  immediately  to 
me,  but  it  occurred  to  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  when  the  act  wa-s  passed, 
and  certainly  we  should  not  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  affect  the  Interest  and  the 
holdings  of  the  stockholders  of  those 
banks  that  come  under  that  provision, 
without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

\  read  in  the  report  of  the  hearings 
held  in  the  other  body  that  witnesses 
came  before  the  committee  and  sup- 
ported those  exemptions.  Maybe  the  sit- 
uation has  changed,  but  certainly  we 
.should  not  act  at  this  point  and  deprive 
them  of  what  the  law  has  provided,  nor 
should  we  subject  to  the  act  at  this 
point  organizations  that  are  exempt 
from  the  divestiture  proceedings  without 
liearing  from  them,  without  having  them 
before  our  committee  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  without 
enabling  them  to  communicate  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  It  simply  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of  a  great 
deliberative  body  to  pass  legislation  of 
such  sweeping  and  unknown  effect  with- 
out giving  all  paities  concerned  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  one 
principle:  That  banking  and  nonbank- 
ing  activities  should  be  kept  apart.  That 
is  a  sound  principle. 

There  Is  another  principle:  That  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  adversely  affected 
without  their  full  and  fair  opportunity 
to  appear  and  state  their  case. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  centlcman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
centleman  has  made  a  very  effective  plea 
tor  not  taking  this  measure  up  at  this 
time  because  certain  interests  have  not 
been  considered  before  the  committee.  Is 
It  not  true  that  at  the  time  we  had  the 
committee  hearings  on  the  bill.  Members 
of  the  minority  sought  to  have  other  peo- 
ple come  in  and  testify  in  connection  with 
the  Bennett  proposal  and  they  were  fore- 
closed from  having  any  opportunity  to  do 
that  because  of  the  desire  to  put  the  bill 
through  just  as  it  was?    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  it  is  my 
recollection  that  at  the  Executive  hear- 
ings, at  which  time  the  bill  H.R.  7371  was 
considered,  there  was  a  suggestion  that 
the  committee  consider  further  exemp- 
tions and  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
retained  In  the  law.  It  is  my  further  rec- 
ollection that  there  was  a  consensus  that 
it  would  be  wise  indeed  to  consider 
further  hearings  on  other  exemptions, 
and  that  matter  should  come  before  our 
Committee  in  this  Congress:  that  the 
hearings  having  been  concluded  and 
every  possible  avenue  fully  explored,  it 
wa.s  time  to  act  on  H.R.  7371. 

I  might  say  also,  as  I  Indicated  before, 
and  as  the  Chairamn  of  our  Committee 
has  Indicated,  the  matter  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  will  not  rest  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  nor  will  it  rest 
with  the  passage  of  the  subsequent  bill, 
H  R  7372. 

It  is  my  firm  understanding  that  our 
committee  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
full  range  of  this  lesjislation  and  the  full 
effect  of  present  exemptions  and  exclu- 
sions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
not  one  word  of  testimony  was  taken 
before  our  committee  with  respect  to  the 
change  affeciing  partnerships? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  believe  it  Is  true 
that  the  reports  received  from  the  agen- 
cies having  regulatory  power  over  banks, 
bank  holding  companies,  and  bank  in- 
terests in  the  United  States  indicated 
they  knew  of  no  partnership  who  would 
be  interested.  I  may  be  in  error  on  that, 
but  I  believe  that  appears  in  the  Record 
and  in  the  report. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  believe  it  also  ap- 
pears in  the  Record  that  they  did  not 
know  what  banks  were  Included. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  believe  it  Is  true 
the  agency  said  it  was  unable  to  state 


which  religious  or  educational  activities 
might  be  covered  because  of  the  absence 
of  reports  pertaining  to  those  organiza- 
tions. 

These  hearings  have  not  been  con- 
ducted in  the  still  of  night  or  under  a 
cloak  of  secrecy.  They  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  full  light  of  public  knowl- 
edge, and  they  have  kieen  proceeding  for 
many  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  The  proceedings 
have  been  well  imparted  to  members  of 
the  public,  and  certainly  there  is  a  solid 
fouridation  upon  which  to  proceed  to  as- 
sume tliat  those  persons  who  might  be 
affected  should  come  forward  and  make 
their  interests  known. 

In  summation,  when  this  legislation 
was  passed,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stated  that  "as  a  result  of  various 
exemptions  and  other  provisions  the 
legislation  falls  short  of  achieving  its 
objectives." 

The  Senate  report  from  the  other 
body  went  on  to  say : 

Perfecting  amendments  may  then  be  con- 
sidered upon  their  merits  try  any  subsequent 
Congress. 

I  submit  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  today.  That  is  what  the  commit- 
tee bill  is.  a  "perfecting  amendment." 
It  is  known  full  well  what  its  scope 
might  be.  All  interests  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  It  have  been  fully  heard. 

It  is  time  now  to  perfect  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  by  the  exclusion 
and  repeal  of  a  totally  unwarranted  and 
unsubstantiated  exemption. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  the  old 
saying  "the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost." 

We  are  witnessing  an  amazing  spec- 
tacle wherein  the  proponents  of  an  al- 
leged "perfect"  home  rule  bill  now  admit 
that  they  have  a  bad  bill  which  needs 
corrections  and  changes  in  order  to  lure 
enough  additional  votes  to  obtain  its  ap- 
proval by  this  body. 

We  hate  to  say  "We  told  you  so,"  but 
we  did  tell  you  so  over  and  over  again. 
We  tried  to  explain  that  this  was  a  com- 
plicated and  confusing  problem  which 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  commit- 
tee study  and  hearings.  Yet  the  pro- 
ponents ignored  our  pleadings  and  were 
successful  in  discharging  our  Conmiittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  from  juris- 
diction while  we  are  actually  in  the  proc- 
ess of  carrjing  out  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Of  Virginia.  Not  im- 
til  I  finish  my  statement. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  A  point  of  order.  Mr 
Chairman.  We  wish  to  finish  debat*  on 
this  biU. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  do  not  yield. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     Does   the   ctntle 
man  from  Texas  make  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  PATMAN.    The  discussion  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlenun 
from  Virginia  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  In  order 
to  point  out  and  explain  the  defects  an] 
dangers  in  the  bill  under  the  discharge 
petition,  we  had  to  attack  it  through  i 
committee  report  on  another  bUl  and  b,v 
individual  efforts  on  the  part  of  sevei^l 
Members  who  had  studied  this  problem 

Now  we  find  the  proponents  of  tliL' 
monstrosity  employing  patchwork,  piece- 
meal tactics  In  a  desperate  last-minut< 
attempt  "to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  k 
sow's  ear."  in  what  the  Washington  PoK 
calls  a  bipartisan  compromise.  A  mv 
bill  has  now  been  introduced  which  ypj 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  accept  as  s 
substitute  on  Monday  for  the  alleged 
perfect  bill  which  218  Members  dis- 
charged from  our  committee. 

The  statement  that  this  Is  a  bipartisan 
bill  is  not  true.  No  one  among  liie  R«- 
publican  leadersliip  authorized  or  ap- 
proved the  action  taken  by  the  sponson 
of  this  new  bill.  The  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  not  even  ctm- 
sulted.  The  misleading  proposals  heid 
out  as  compromises  are  clear  admission 
that  the  bill  discharged  from  the  ecm- 
mittee  is  bad  legislation,  fraught  «-itl: 
pitfalls.  It  fails  to  meet  the  objections 
as  outUned  by  the  Republican  pobcy 
committee.  The  fact  that  the  propo- 
nents will  now  back  off  from  their  de- 
mand for  an  automatic  appropriatioc 
clearly  acknowledges  their  fear  that  tliL= 
odious  procedure  will  not  be  swallowed  by 
their  colleagues  In  the  House.  But  it  is  a 
trap  unless  they  recede  from  their 
formula  demand.  That  is- the  serious 
problem  and  defect  in  this  bill.  Vou  give 
them  authority  to  assess  a  tax  agaiast  the 
Capitol  Building  and  other  Federa! 
buildings.  Once  this  is  done,  then  the 
trap  places  the  monkey  on  the  back  o! 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  who 
can  then  be  blackjacked  by  the  city 
council.  The  council  could  demand  that 
we  put  up  the  money  we  have  author- 
ized, or  else.  They  could  threaten  the 
Congress  to  reduce  the  police  force  and 
neglect  the  avenues  and  streets  or  cut  ol! 
funds  in  the  areas  of  most  vital  Federal 
Interest. 

The  question  of  self-rule  and  sflf-de- 
termination  should  be  decided  here  and 
in  the  committee  and  not  on  the  pafe 
of  a  ci-usadlng  local  newspaper. 

What  better  evidence  do  we  need  to 
prove  that  this  whole  subject  should  tie 
recommitted  to  our  District  of  Columbis 
Committee  for  clearing  up  and  cleanir.? 
up? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  ™^ 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  thf 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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\/iv   NELSEN      Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish     civil  servants  against  political  exploitation. 
^A  ,r.  tliP  statement  that  the  gentle-     including  assessment,  coercion,  intimidation, 
to  add  to  "restatement  inatine.eniie  „j,^^,  clearance,  and  kickbacts;   and  in- 

nian  has  made,  with  refereiice  to  the  so-  ^^^.  ^^^  efficiency,  impartiality,  objectivity. 
called  bipartisan  bill  s  treatment  ol  ine  ^^^  faitttfulness  of  our  aoverrunent  em- 
Hatch  Act.  I  have  been  trying  to  search  pioyees  to  their  duties.  The  act  must  not 
''"~'  '        '  '*  be  tampered  with. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees testified  concerning  the  Hatch  .4ct 
thai  the  act  is  the: 

"Strong  bulwark  of  the  career  civil  serv- 
ice system  •  •  •.  We  do  not  share  the  view 
of  those  who  assert  that  it  •  •  •  makes  sec- 
ond-class citizens  of  Federal  employees. 
The  Hatch  Act,  on  the  contrary,  protects  the 
career  employees  from  the  kind  of  Improper 
pressures  which  have  no  place  In  career  pub- 
lic service,  and  it  does  so  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  their  basic  rights  and  Indeed  duties 
as  American  citizens." 

In   closing,  may  I  urge   your  attendance 
Monday  on  the  floor  so  that  you  may  par- 
ticipate In  a  full  discussion  of  the  provision 
I  have  alluded  to  and  the  bill  in  Its  entirety. 
Sincerely. 

Ancher  Nexsen. 
Member  o/  Congras. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.    WIDNALL.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.   ROUDEBUSH.      Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  certainly  agree 
with  and  commend  the  gent'eman  from 
Virginia  for  his  statement.  It  is  a  real 
paradox  for  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee that  they  would  sign  a  discharge  pe- 
tition to  take  home  rule  legislation  from 
the  committee  especially  when  that  com- 
mittee was  actively  considering  such  leg- 
islation and  hearings  were  actually  being 
conducted  and  witne.sses  actually  being 
heard.  Like  many  others.  I  do  not  object 
to  a  discharge  petition  if  the  cormnlttee 
falls  to  consider  legislation,  but  here  we 
have  a  bill  during  which  an  actual  wit- 
ness asked  to  be  excused  before  the  com- 
mittee during  the  hearings  on  it  so  that 
he  could  sign  a  discharge  petition  for 
this  bill.  This  was  done  while  he  was 
actually  testifying  before  the  committee. 
Now  we  hear  about  this  compromise  leg- 
islation. It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  legislation  discharged  by  a  ma- 
jority of  this  House  must  be  changed 
and  compromised.  The  answer  is  that 
the  bill  was  not  ready  to  be  reported  to 
this  House  and  a  dedicated  committee 
under  our  great  chairman  has  been  em- 
barrassed and  ridiculed  by  this  action. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  at  the  outset  that  technically  wl.at  I 
wish  to  talk  about  might  be  considered 
slightly  out  of  order,  but  it  relates  to  this 
subject  and  is  in  response  to  statements 
made  on  this  floor  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  September  13, 
1965.  when  the  21-day  rule  was  invoked 
In  order  to  bring  this  measure  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  by  the 
ability  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
expound  at  length  on  the  subject  of  high 


for  a  description  of  what  has  been  done 
in  this  bill.  The  only  kind  of  a  descrip- 
tion that  I  find  that  meets  the  action  of 
the  so-called  bipartisan  group  is  that  the 
languase  now  becomes  just  plain  gobble- 
degook.  There  has  been  nothing  cured 
by  the  change  of  language.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  object  to  the  butchery  of  the 
civil  service  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
Hatch  Act.  which  I  believe  is  important 
to  our  civil  service  system.  I  Intend  to 
continue  my  battle  In  that  direction.  It 
could  iiave  been  cured  by  a  nonpartisan 
election,  but  somehow  or  other  there 
seems  to  be  an  insistence  to  hang  on  to 
the  partisan  feature.  I  have  today  pre- 
pared a  letter  dealing  with  this  featiu-e 
which  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point. 
Congress  or  the  UNtrED  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
VlnMngton,  DC.  September  23.  1965 
Dear  Coixeaclte:  Mucli  has  been  made  of 
>  late  inning  so-called  compromise  over  the 
df-Hitchlng  provision  in  the  home  rule  bill, 
la  my  opinion,  absolutely  nothing  is  being 
compromised  except  the  entire  civil  service 
lystem  The  obnoxiously  dangerous  de- 
Batching  provision  still  remains  In  the  bill. 
The  only  honest  way  to  deal  with  this 
laeue  and  Its  serious  ramlflcatlona  is  to  (1) 
matte  all  the  local  elections  nonpartisan,  and 
(2)  continue  the  protections  of  the  Hatch 
Act  over  the  activities  of  both  the  Federal 
lad  local  District  employees — both  of  whom 
«!!  presently  covered. 

The  so-called  compromise  version  would 
switch  the  mayor-council  (4-year  terms i 
elections  to  the  off-eleetlon  years,  thus  theo- 
retically avoiding  intermingling  the  de- 
Hatched  local  elections  with  the  Hatched 
presidential  elections.  However,  the  de- 
Hitchcd  mayor-council  elections  would  coln- 
dde  with  the  Hatched  election  for  delegate. 
How  does  one  keep  separate  the  campaign 
and  funds  for  the  mayor-councU-dclegate 
elKtlons  inasmuch  as  all  three  elections  will 
be  conducted  by  one  and  the  same  political 
pirtles? 

Though  the  compromise  version  purports 
to  de-Hatch  purely  for  the  local  elections,  it 
muld  be  Impoasslble  to  prevent  the  whole- 
sale fund  solicitation  of  Federal  employees — 
una  all  that  that  implies — presumably  for 
the  local  elections  but  the  lion's  share  of 
«uch  funds  would — In  fact — go  Into  the  na- 
Uonal  party  coffers.  Solicitation  of  Federal 
employees  through  lists  provided  sub  rosa 
by  a  national  administration  would  be  made 
on  3  l(x-,'\]  and  even  national  scale  supposedly 
seeking  funds  for  a  local  election  but  the 
fund.?  actually  would  be  destined  elsewhere. 
In  addition  to  solicitation,  the  de-Hatching 
lor  purely  local  elections  would  result  in 
wholesale  coercion  of  Federal  employees  to 
engage  m  partisan  campaigns  to  Insure  the 
building  of  a  District  party  machine  favor- 
uble — of  course — to  the  administration  in 
power  K.  insure  holding  the  District's  three 
e>ctorr.l  votes  on  which  a  future  president!  il 
elfct'.on  mlKht  hinge.  Neither  party  would 
be  without  sin. 

Can  you  see,  for  Instance,  a  Federal  woricer 
ictlvcly  helping  the  party  which  Is  out  of 
power  nationally?  It  Is  my  unshakeable 
belief  that  the  de-Hatching  provision  ad- 
vanced by  Its  proponents — under  the  guise 
or  allowing  Federal  employees  to  participate 
in  a  purely  local  election  campaign  Is  a 
.•aiUgn,mcy  which  will  corrupt  the  entire 
^Ivll  Ee.i-vlce. 

The  Hatch  Act  Is  designed  to  provide 
security  of  our  civil  service  against  the  rein- 
carnation  of   corruption.     It   protects   our 


Interest  rates:  depressions:  the  evils  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System:  the  defects 
of  our  national  banking  system;  and  re- 
lated subjects  that  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  that  most  important  commit- 
tee of  the  House. 

I  listened  to  him  on  September  13 
make  some  remarks  along  this  line  which 
shocked  me  because  they  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  understaiiding  of  the 
facts,  but  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  him  then  because  he  moved 
the  previous  question.  I  would  like  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  today 
to  comment  on  his  statements  on  that 
occasion  to  the  eflect  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  Govei-nment  agencies 
kept  interest  rates  down  imtil  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  came  along,  that 
Government  bonds  were  supported  at 
par  under  administrations  pre\'lous  to 
the  Eisenliower  one.  and  that  upon  the 
advent  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
interest  rates  began  to  go  up,  and  up 
and  up.  And  the  fantastic  statement 
was  made  that  if  that  administration 
had  continued  in  power  we  would  have 
a  debt  of  $600  billion  instead  of  S318  bil- 
lion that  it  is  today. 

Because  I  was  shocked  at  those  state- 
ments, as  they  were  not  In  accordance 
with  my  understanding  of  the  facts.  I 
took  the  trouble  of  making  a  little  in- 
vestigation on  my  own.  I  did  not  go  to 
the  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee or  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee or  any  other  partisan  sources  to  get 
these  facts.  I  turned  tci  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  filed  with  the  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary' of  1965. 

I  find  on  page  248  in  table  B-49  of  that 
Economic  Report  that  during  the  Eisen- 
hower 8  years  the  average  interest  or 
cost  to  the  Government  on  90-day  Treas- 
ury bills  was  2.34  percent.  But  during 
the  4  following  years  mider  administra- 
tions of  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  the  average  interest 
on  90-day  Treasury  bills  amounted  to 
2.96  percent,  an  increase  of  more  than 
ono-half  of  1  percent  over  the  average 
of  the  8  Eisenliower  years. 

These  are  not  long-term  commitments 
that  were  made  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration; these  are  90-day  Treasury  bills. 
If  you  want  to  consider  long-term  bond 
yields  you  will  find  a  similar  situation. 
Over  the  8  Eisenhower  years  you  can  see 
from  the  table,  in  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  that  the  average  interest 
paid  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  3-  to  5- 
year  bond  issues  amounted  only  to  3.09 
percent,  while  the  average  during  the 
next  4  Kennedy-Johnson  years  increased 
to  3.73  percent. 

And  if  you  consider  taxable  bonds  you 
will  find  that  during  the  8  Eisenhower 
years  the  interest  averaged  3  30  percent 
whereas  during  the  following  4  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years  the  average  interest  paid 
by  the  Government  on  taxable  bonds  in- 
creased to  4  percent. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
committee  can  see  from  that  table,  if 
they  will  look  at  it.  that  instead  of  re- 
ducing interest  upon  the  change  of  ad- 
ministrations, interest  rates  have  gone 
up  and  have  continued  to  go  up  and  we 
are  paying  today,  on  September  15,  1965. 
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the  latest  date  on  which  I  could  get  any 
figures,  interest  on  long-term  issues  at 
the  averaee  rate  of  4.30  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  when  I  conclude  my 
.statement.  I  wouid  prefer  not  to  be 
interrupted  rU'ht  at  tliis  time.  But  I 
shall  yield  to  the  pciitleman  after  I  finith 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Chal!-man.  I  also  find  the  facts  to 
be  that  it  vva.s  under  the  administration 
of  President  Truman  in  1951  wh?n  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  entered  into  an  accord  which 
riiscnntinued  the  price  support  of  U.S. 
bonds  at  par.  It  was  that  accord,  which 
was  entered  into  inder  the  administra- 
tion of  Pre.'ident  Truman,  that  caused 
bonds  not  to  be  redeemable  at  par  on 
a  moment's  notice.  The  purpose  was  to 
have  U.S.  bond.s  .sell  on  the  open  market 
at  the  market  price  rather  than  be  sup- 
ported at  par  by  the  Government. 

But  my  pohit  is  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  distiiT^uishcd  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Bankinir  and  Currency 
would  indicate  that  the  Federal  Rcser\'e 
Board,  up  until  the  Eisenhowc-  admin- 
istration, kept  the  interest  cost  down 
and  the  price  of  Government  bonds  at 
par.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment discontinued  the  support  of  US. 
bond.'i  at  par  in  1951  under  the  adminis- 
tration   of    former   Picsident   Ti-uman. 

I  also  would  call  attention — and  I  be- 
lieve the  record  should  show — that 
Preslde!!t  Truman  appointed  Mr.  Martin 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Mr.  Eisenhower  did  not  discover  him  or 
brine  him  out  of  nowhere  and  put  him 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
He  was  designated  Chairman  of  that 
Board  by  President  Truman,  was  con- 
tinued in  that  position  by  President 
Elsenhower,  and  continued  in  it  again 
by  Piesidcnt  Kennedy. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  any  critical  comments 
to  make  abot;t  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  I  certainly  do 
not.  I  say  to  him  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
first  brought  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  chairmanship  by  President  Tru- 
man, and  the  late  President  Kennedy 
continued  him  in  that  high  office. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  apropos 
of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  Federal  debt  would 
probably  be  $600  billion  now  if  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  had  remained  in 
power,  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  on  January  22.  1961,  when  the 
Eisenhower  admirvistration  went  out  of 
power,  the  interest-bearing  public  debt 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
was  S290  billion,  and  Just  4  years  later 
it  had  gone  up  to  S319  billion. 

I  would  further  comment  that  on  Jan- 
uar>-  22,  1961,  we  had  gold  assets  in  this 
country  amounting  to  817,504  billion. 
Those  gold  assets  on  July  1,  1965.  are 
down  to  $13.9  bllUon.  about  84  billion 
less  in  gold 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
gone  up  during  these  past  4' j  years  from 
about  S9  billion  to  about  811.5  billion. 


So  when  discussion  about  who  is  respon- 
sible for  increasing  the  national  debt  and 
for  high-interest  rates,  the  whole  record 
should  be  considered  instead  of  oratory 
and  unsupported  charges. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  on  August  10,  1965,  Mr.  Eugene 
Foley,  Admlni.^trator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  issued  a  circular 
stating  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration will  soon  announce  a  decision  to 
sell  direct  and  immediate  participation 
loans  to  private  purchasers,  and  I  quote 
this  sentence  from  his  announcement: 

Buyers  will  be  pormitteU  to  ciiarge  up  to 
7',, -percent  Interest,  but  In  accordance  with 
regional  rates  determined  by  SEA. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  guardian  of  low-interest  rates 
in  this  countr>',  is  lie  going  to  stand  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  per- 
mitting private  investors  to  charge  small 
business  concerns  wlio  obtain  small  busi- 
ness loans  T 2-lit'iC£-nt  interest?  No 
such  interest  as  that  was  charged  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  think  the  entire  record  on  th's  sub- 
ject of  interest  rates  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  have  great  respect  for  him  but, 
unfortunately,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
statements  he  made  in  his  speech  on  the 
floor  on  September  13.  and  I  have  cited 
the  record  to  show  how  erroneous  some 
of  his  statements  were. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  question  the  fact  that  from  the 
time  the  Eisenhower  administration 
came  in  there  was  a  demand  to  increase 
Interest  rates  quickly,  and  by  reason  of 
that  it  caused  three  depressions  in  8 
years  by  increasing  inteiest  rates. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  his  opinion.  I  am  quoting 
figures.  If  the  gentleman  has  figures  to 
show  interest  rates  have  gone  down  un- 
der the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion. I  would  like  to  see  them. 

If  the  gentleman  has  figures  to  show 
average  interest  rates  have  gone  down 
since  Eisenhower  left  office.  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  them  put  in  the  Record:  but  the 
mere  statement  by  the  gentleman  that 
Interest  policies  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  caused  depressions  Is 
subject  to  debate.  The  figures  I  have 
cited  speak  for  themselves  and  need  no 
debate  to  sustain  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri- 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  giving  statistics.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  confused  by  the 
statistics,  and  resorts  to  argument  and 
disregards  those  statistics.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  put  your  figures  in  occasion- 
ally. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  \vill  be  glad  to  do 
that.  And  if  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  kept 
interest  rates  as  they  were  when  he  came 
In.  over  a  period  of  15  years  our  national 
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debt  would  have  been  $40  billion  les,", 
The  Interest  rate  would  be  S6  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Then  why  did  not  the  in- 
terest  rates  go  down  when  the  Kennedy 
administration  assumed  office? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Because  you  caiinct 
turn  too  quickly  that  way  on  iiucie-it 
rates.    It  requires  lime  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  On  90-day  Treasury 
notes? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  because  thf 
Congress  pa.sscd  a  law  making  a\craBt 
interest  rates  apply  in  certain  auencies 

Mr.  JONAS.  Who  wcs  in  charge  of 
that  Congress? 

Mr.  PATMAN.   The  Congress  did  that 

Mr,  JONAS.  I  mean  who  was  In  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  do  not  know— but 
you  probably  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  that  his  party  has  con- rolled 
Congress  since  JanuaiT  1955. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  say  the  gen- 
tleman did  but  the  Congress  passed  the 
law.  then  the  Federal  Re.serve  eslab!;,sh-d 
the  Interest  rates  that  enabled  the  aver- 
age rate  to  go  up  to  nearly  as  nmch  as 
long-term  rates,  which  I  think  was  ter- 
rible. 

I  would  like  now  to  answer  the  state- 
ment about  Mr.  Trimian  appointing  Mr 
Martin  and  also  Mr.  Keimedy  appointing 
him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentlemm  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
J0NA.SI  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
statement  about  Mr.  Truman's  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Kennedy  niso 
appointing  him  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  This  goes  back  t) 
1351,  The  only  time  a  President  ever 
called  the  Open  Market  Committee  inf 
his  office  was  Mr.  Truman.  He  called 
them  in  and  said.  "You  cannot  increa.« 
these  interest  rates  as  you  claim  yoa  are 
going  to  do."    They  promised  not  to. 

After  they  gave  that  promise  not  to 
increase  interest  rates,  Mr.  Truman  .se- 
lected Mr.  Martin  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  I  think  he  did  so  purely  under 
a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  as  ti  Mr 
Martins  true  intentions.  La'er  on  when 
Mr.  Kennedy  w-as  President.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  also  called  uoon  to  select  s 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Every  Presi- 
dent should  have  his  own  Chairman  and 
the  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  should  be  coterminous  with 
the  President.  Even  though  some  bit 
people  in  the  Federal  Reserve  agree  with 
me  on  this,  but  it  has  never  been  ar- 
ranged that  way. 

So  when  President  Kennedy  was  called 
upon  to  select  a  Chairman,  he  could  no: 
go  out  and  pick  the  best  man  in  the 
United  States  to  be  Chairman.  The  lai 
had  been  fixed  by  a  series  of  amend- 
ments from  time  to  time  so  that  a  Pres- 
ident could  only  select  one  of  the  seven 
members  already  on  the  Board  ta  be 
Chairman.  He  could  not  go  out  and  plc- 
any  other  individual. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  he  did  not  l-:ive  to 
pick  Mr.  Martin,  did  he? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  President  was  in  a 
straitjacket.    He  was  handlcappeti     Hf 
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did  not  have  freedom  of  choice.  He  had 
to  pick  one  of  those  seven.  Naturally. 
Mr  Martin  had  had  the  longest  experi- 
ence and  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board. 

Mr  JONAS.  On  raising  the  interest 
rates— and  that  suited  President  Ken- 
nedy?  Is  that  what  you  want  us  to  be- 

lieve'' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  state  that  others 
increased  the  rate.     So  I  do  not  know 


demerits  of  the  bill.  We  heard  about 
Herbert  Hoover  and  the  great  depression, 
and  In  some  way  the  Florida  Du  Pont 
organization  became  responsible  for  It 
all. 

A  vote  for  H.R.  7371  automatically  be- 
came a  vote  against  the  misery  and  the 
hardship  that  still  are  remembered  in 
that  period. 

Now  we  find  that  the  Du  Fonts  some- 
how  are   responsible   for  high  Interest 


whether  he  could  do  better  himself  or     rates.    If  that  is  not  cross  enough  to 

not,  but  anyway  President  Kennedy  did  '  '-—  ""  '  "'  "-""- 

not  have  a  freedom  of  choice.  He  could 
not  select  anybody  he  wanted  to.  That 
law  should  be  amended  and  the  gentle- 
man should  support  an  amendment  to 
the  law  that  would  permit  the  President 
ol  the  United  States  to  have  the  freedom 
oi  choice  in  the  Selection  of  a  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
nan  IMr.  ToDDJ. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
tried  to  follow  the  debate  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  to  put  some  of  the 
remarks  together  that  have  been  made 
by  those  who  have  been  seeking  an  en- 
largement of  the  bill  as  well  as  those  of 
us  who,  I  believe,  support  the  bill  as  it  is 
written. 
It  .seems  to  me  in  the  first  place,  no 

one  has  an  objection  to  removing  this 

particular  exemption  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  Everyone  seem.s  to 

agree  that  it  is  wise  to  plug  loopholes. 

Everj'one  seems  to  agree  it  is  wise  to 

plug  up  this  one  loophole  that  we  are 

trying  to  plug  up.     The  objection  as  I 

understand  It  is  that  we  are  not  plugging 

all  the  loopholes  at  cnce.    This  it  seems 

to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  similar  to 

.not  passing  a  law  against  one  crime  be- 
cause you  would  not  be  eliminating  all 

Clime  at  once. 
I  tliiiik.  In  substance,  my  feeling  to- 

•*ard  the  bill  is  that  we  would  do  better 

I)  eliminate  any  loophole  that  we  can 

eliminate  as  we  move  along,  rather  than 

wail  until  we  can  eliminate  all  loopholes. 

I  feel  we  should  pass  this  bill  now.    This 

to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  we  are 

discus,smg  here  today — whether  we  are 

going  to  go  ahead  and  close  this  loophole 

or  whether  we  are  going  to  leave  this 

loophole  open. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  ob- 
servation.   It  appears  to  be  much  easier 

to  gel  a  loophole  into  a  bill  than  to  get 

the  loophole  out. 
Mr.    WIDNALL.    Mr.     Chairman,     I 

yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Ploridp.  [Mr.  SikesI. 
Mr   snCES.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of 

things  have  been  riding  for  this  bill. 
The  Du  Fonts  were  found  guilty  by 

association,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, even  before  the  trial  started.    The 

sponsor   of    the   legislation    before    the 

House  is  one  of  the  most  adroit  and  skill- 
ful in  the  annals  of  Congress,  and  I  have 

s  grest  deal  of  personal  admiration  for 
him. 

When  the  rule  was  adopted  on  H  R. 
7371 — and  that  had  to  be  done  by  by- 
passing the  Rules  Committee — we  did 
hot  hear  much  about  the  merits  and  the 


bear,  we  must  face  the  forces  of  orga 
nized  labor.  Now  a  vote  against  H.R. 
7371  becomes  a  vote  against  labor. 
Why?  The  bill  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  labor.  I  do  not  know  why  labor 
should  be  injected  into  it.  The  bill 
does  not  determine  wages,  hours,  or 
working  conditions.  I  would  think  that 
labor  would  have  enough  to  do  in  look- 
ing after  Its  own  people  and  their  condi- 
tions without  getting  involved  in  the 
question  of  who  owns  banks. 

This  much  I  do  know:  There  is  only 
one  Du  Pont  organization  in  my  district 
and  that  is  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  That 
company  provides  employment  for  people 
in  my  district.  That  is  why  I  am  inter- 
ested in  this  bill  and  against  the  bill,  and 
the  only  reason.  But  I  have  not  heard 
one  word  from  the  employees  of  the  St. 
Joe  Paper  Co.  union.  They  have  not 
asked  me  to  support  the  bill.  They  are 
the  only  union  members  in  my  district 
that  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  it. 
Maybe  my  words  are  falling  on  deaf  ears. 
Perhaps  the  pattern  has  been  estab- 
lished. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  kill 
an  economic  giant.  Everybody  can  take 
home  a  little  piece  of  the  pelt  and  say. 
"I  killed  a  giant."  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  a  good  giant  or 
a  bad  giant.  Here  is  a  chance  to  kill  a 
giant. 

Whether  it  is  worth  while  or  not,  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  Please  remember  that  the  only  legal 
entity  aHected  by  the  bill  is  the  Alfred 
I.  du  Pont  estate  of  Jack.sonvlUe.  Fla. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  gone  astray 
in  assuming  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  this  company  and  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.  of  Delaware. 
There  is  not.  Mr.  Alfred  du  Pont,  before 
his  death,  was  a  slgiuflcant  contributor 
to  the  economic  development  of  Florida, 
and  lie  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  of 
w-hom  my  State  was  proud.  His  will  cre- 
ated the  estate  in  question,  including  a 
charitable  foundation  which  cares  for 
crippled  children  and  elderly  people. 

Now  the  ugly  whisper  has  gone  aroimd 
that  the  Du  Pont  estate  in  Florida  does 
not  pay  Federal  Income  taxes  and  that 
it  receives  specialized  treatment.  The 
facts  are  that  the  bulk  of  the  income  of 
the  Du  Pont  estate  is  derived  from  divi- 
dends on  stock  ow-ned  by  the  estate  It- 
self. When  dividends  are  paid  to  the 
estate,  each  of  the  companies  in  which 
it  owns  stock  has  paid  taxes — income 
taxes.  State  taxes — on  the  money  earned. 
The  trustees  of  the  estate,  under  the 
terms  of  the  trust  agreement,  then  dis- 
tribute the  dividends  earned  to  the 
named  beneficiaries.  There  are  two  pri- 
mary beneficiaries:  Mrs.  Jessie  Ball 
du  Pont,  the  widow,  who  receives  88  per- 
cent of  the  Income  for  the  remainder  of 


her  life:  and  the  Nemours  Foundation, 
wliicii  receives  12  percent. 

Ihe  foundation  Is  a  tax-exempt,  non- 
profit charity. 

The  Income  which  Mrs.  du  Pont  re- 
ceives is  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes 
and  State  taxes,  and  she  pays  taxes  just 
as  you  and  I  on  her  Income.  Only  the 
foundation,  which  receives  12  percent  of 
the  total,  pays  no  taxes;  and  it  will  not 
pay  any  taxes  even  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
That  will  not  change  a  thing. 

This  bill  does  not  propose  to  change 
tax  laws  or  regulations:  it  proposes  to 
change  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
by  removing  one — just  one — of  the  ex- 
emptions to  the  act. 

It  has  been  discussed  here  all  day. 
Members  know  the  storj'.  The  Bank 
Holdins  Company  Act  of  1956  prohibited 
bank  holding  companies  from  owning 
both  banking  and  nonbanklng  interests. 
When  the  Congress  passed  the  act — and 
it  came  from  the  gentleman's  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee — in  1956.  it 
contained  a  number  of  exemptions.  AH 
right.  The  Congress  Instructed  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  submit  annual  reports 
on  how  the  act  could  be  improved. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  first  re- 
port was  submitted  in  1958.  and  it  con- 
tained 25  suggested  revisions  which,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  would  make  the 
administration  of  the  act  more  efficient. 
That  is  what  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  IMr.  BennettI,  is  going  to 
try  to  add  to  the  bill  in  a  little  while,  and 
I  am  going  to  support  his  amendment. 
This  matter  has  been  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  since  1958. 
Well,  the  recommendations  have  been 
resubmitted  every  year,  but  only  last 
year  was  an  action  taken  to  legislate. 

Normally,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  a  committee  chairman  will  intro- 
duce legislation  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  administrative  agen- 
cies. But  finally  last  year  the  only  bill 
that  was  introduced  on  this  subject 
would  have  chan.'jed  one  exemption  only, 
the  one  affecting  the  Du  Pont  estate. 
That  bill  did  not  get  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  year  the  distinguished  chairman 
Iiitroduced  the  bill  we  are  considering 
todav,  and  it  is  substantially  the  same 
as  tiie  bill  of  last  year.  We  have  been 
told  that  It  would  broaden  the  act,  but 
nobody  can  tell  us  how  it  would  broaden 
It.  It  would  not  bioaden  it  enough  to 
bring  in  any  other  companies,  so  it  is  not 
veiT  broad. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Goveriunent  agen- 
cies think  about  the  Patman  bill.  Last 
year,  when  requested  for  an  opinion  on 
the  bill  then  before  the  Congress,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reported 
against  the  bill,  so  apparently  the  com- 
mittee does  not  have  an  interest  any- 
more in  what  the  Comptroller  thinks. 
But  I  do.  so  I  asked  the  Comptroller  for 
his  opinion  on  the  current  bill.  That 
opinion  already  has  been  discussed. 
Here  it  is,  I  put  it  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Seftemseb  20.  1965. 
Hon.  ROBEBT  L.  F.  Sikes, 
U.S.  H0US9  o/  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  SntEs:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  our  views  on  HJl, 
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7371.  This  bill  la  substantially  similar  to 
HR.  10668  of  the  88th  Congress.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  definition  ot  "company" 
In  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1936 
&3  as  to  Includt!,  In  addition  to  the  corpora- 
tions, buslneso  trusts,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions now  covered,  any  other  trust  "unless 
by  Its  terms  it  must  terminate  within  25 
years,  or  not  later  than  the  death  of  a  named 
bencllclary." 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  are  frank 
to  admit  that  It  Is  aimed  at  only  one  existing 
situation,  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate,  a 
testamentary  trust  corporation  including  a 
largo  p.^per  manufacturing  operation  and  the 
Florida  East  Coast  RaUway.  The  railway 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  bttter  strike  for 
the  piist  .«iOverftl  months. 

It  is  the  expres.scd  intent  of  the  propo- 
nents to  subject  the  Du  Pont  estate  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  This  would  require  the  estate  to  dis- 
pose of  either  Its  nonbanklng  corporation.'! 
or  of  the  31  banks. 

With  regard  to  the  intent  of  the  bill  as 
a  whole,  we  do  not  believe  It  appropriate  or 
df^sirable  for  Congress  to  amend  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  important  as  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  In  order  to  take  care  of 
a  single  situation.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  others  have  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  act  of  general  application,  hav- 
ing much  greater  Importance  In  our  opinion 
than  the  Du  Pont  esiatc  situation.  Any  un- 
solved problemis  of  Government  regulation 
Inherent  in  the  Du  Pont  estate  situation 
should,  we  believe,  be  handled  only  in  the 
context  of  legislation  which  would  have  gen- 
eral application. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Saxon, 
ComptrolleT  of  the  Currency. 

I  shall  not  read  the  whole  statement. 
It  Is  a  full  page  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  which  he  says: 

With  regard  to  the  Intent  ot  the  bill  as 
a  whole,  we  Jo  not  believe  It  appropriate  or 
desirable  for  Congress  to  amend  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  Important  as  the  Bunk  Holding 
Company  Act  In  order  to  take  care  of  a  single 
situation.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
others  have  suggested  amendments  to  the 
act  of  general  application,  having  much 
greater  importance  in  our  opinion  than  the 
Du  Pont  estate  situation. 

Well,  a  similar  request  was  made  by 
the  committee  last  year  to  the  Tieasury 
Department  for  an  opinion  on  the  bill 
before  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Gentleman  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  WnDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  report  from  the 
Treasury  Department  also  was  unfavor- 
able to  the  bill  Well,  it  never  appeared 
in  the  committee  report  or  the  hear- 
ings.   That  is  a  stranae  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  PATM.'\N.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  just  a  few  moments,  I 
Just  want  to  go  a  little  further.  I  do 
not  think  that  my  distinguished  friend 
means  me  any  s:ood,  and  I  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  fatten 
frogs  to  feed  snakes.  If  my  distin- 
ETUished  friend  will  allow  me  to  continue 
until  I  have  told  a  little  bit  more  about 
this  bi!l.  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  will  Just  be  a  brief 
ob.se  rvation. 

Mr.  SIKES.    Not  Just  now. 

The  request  for  an  opinion  by  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  was  not  re- 


peated this  year.    1  wonder  why?    Was 
it  because  it  was  unfavorable  last  year? 

But  here  is  what  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  had  to  say  about  the  bill 
last  year.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
bill.  Again  I  am  not  going  to  read  all 
of  this,  bi)  '  am  going  to  see  that  it  goes 
into  the  i  ted  Record.  There  are  two 
pages  on  the  bill  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  it  is  signed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  telling  why  Treasury  does 
not  think  this  is  a  good  bill: 
The  General  Coitnsel 

or  THE  TEEA'TntT. 

Washington.  D.C  .  May  IS.  1964. 
The  Honorable  Wricht  Patman. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.   House   of   Representatives,    Wash- 
ington. DC- 
Demi  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  H  R.   10668,  "To  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  amended." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1958  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  Include 
within  the  definition  of  "bank  holding  com- 
pany" any  testamentary  trust  controlling 
bank  assets  of  $100  million  or  more 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  nje 
frank  to  admit  that  It  Is  aimed  at  only  one 
existing  situation,  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
Estate,  testamentary  trust  which  owns  con- 
trol of  31  banks  in  the  State  ot  Florida  and 
numerous  other  corporations  Including  a 
large  paper  manufacturing  operation  and  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway.  The  railway  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  bitter  strike  for  the 
past  several  months. 

It  Is  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  proponents 
to  subject  the  Du  Pont  estate  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
This  would  require  the  estate  to  dispose  of 
either  Its  nonbanklng  corporations  or  of  the 
31  banks. 

The  technical  provisions  of  the  hill  are 
tiu-ee.  as  follows: 

1.  The  definition  of  "company"  In  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  tF.S.C. 
lB41(b)  1  would  be  amended  to  Include  "any 
corporation,  business  trust,  testamentary 
trust  which  at  the  end  of  t'le  most  recent 
calendar  year  controls  bank  assets  of  SlOO 
million  or  more." 

2.  The  present  exemption  in  the  Holding 
Company  Act  for  charitable  corporations 
would  be  amended  to  exclude  any  charitable 
foundation  which  controUed  bank  assets  of 
$100  million  or  more. 

3.  The  Bank  Merger  Act  (13  tl.SC.  1828 
(O)  would  be  amended  to  Include  In  the 
subjects  which  the  approving  agency  had  to 
consider  on  any  merger  "possible  Inconsist- 
ency with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  19S6.  should 
the  transaction  result  In  the  removal  of  any 
company  from  the  purview  ot  that  act." 

The  Intent  of  the  third  amendment  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Du  Pont  estate  seems  remote.  The 
explanation  given  by  the  sponsor  In  hla  re- 
marks Introducing  the  bUl  was  along  the 
following  lines.  The  Florida  Legislature  at 
some  time  in  the  future  may  remove  restric- 
tions on  statewide  branching.  If  this  hap- 
pens, the  Du  Pont  estate  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  merge  Us  31  banks  Into  1  large 
bank.  The  agency,  having  to  approve  such 
a  merger,  would  be  required  under  amend- 
ment number  three  to  reject  such  a  merger, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  "purposes  and  objec- 
tives ot  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956."  The  reasoning  behind  this  seems  a 
bit  attenuated  since  It  Is  problematical 
whether  it  can  be  said  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  Is  the  preservation  of  on  exist- 
ing bank  holding  company  over  some  other 
form  of  combination. 


Amendment  number  three,  unlike  the  otlier 
two  proposals,  could  we  believe,  have  unin- 
tended effect  In  the  case  ol  proposed  metgera 
of  banks  controlled  by  an  existing  b,i!)lc  hold- 
ing company  having  no  relation  to  the  Du 
Pont  estate  situation.  For  this  reason  rilone. 
and  also  because  of  its  vagueness  ulid  ob- 
scurity, we  would  object  to  proposal  number 
three. 

With  regard  to  the  Intent  of  the  bill  m  a 
whole,  we  do  not  believe  it  appropriate  or 
desirable  for  Congress  to  amend  u  piece  ol 
legislation  as  Important  as  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  in  order  to  take  care  of  it  siiig:! 
situation.  The  Federal  Reserve  B-iird  aca 
others  have  suggested  amendment.^  to  tht 
act  of  general  application,  having  m\:<± 
greater  Importance  In  our  opinion  than  the 
Du  Pont  estate  situation.  Any  unsohed 
problems  of  Government  regulation  inherent 
In  the  Du  Pont  estate  situation  should,  n 
believe,  be  handled  only  in  the  context  o( 
legislation  which  would  have  general  appli:*- 
tion. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  nu  obier. 
tlon  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adm:nlstrj, 
tlon's  program  to  the  submlBSlon  of  this  re- 
port to  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

G.  d'Andelot  Belin-. 

General  Coiime] 

In  substance  they  say  substantially  :.,■; 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  said 
with  regard  to  the  intent  of  the  bill  m 
a  whole,  that  they  do  not  believe  it  ap- 
propriate or  desiiable  for  Congress  to 
amend  a  piece  of  legislation  as  important 
as  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  in 
order  to  take  care  of  a  single  situatio:i. 

Normally  in  the  Congress  when  the 
affected  agencies  of  the  Government  rec- 
ommend against  a  bill,  that  is  it.  That 
is  the  end  of  the  bill.  You  seldom  hear 
any  more  about  those  bills.  becau.sc  nor- 
mally when  that  situation  prevails,  if  a 
bUl  is  passed  and  goes  to  the  While 
House,  it  gets  vetoed. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  the 
affected  Government  agencies  have  to 
say  about  this  bill.  They  say  it  is  bad 
procedure. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  the  Du  Pont  e.state  is 
an  Important  contributor  to  Florida's 
economy.  Its  holdings  in  Florida  in- 
clude the  Florida  National  Bank  group, 
the  St.  Josephs  Paper  Co..  and  the  Flor- 
ida East  Coast  Railroad.  The  unions  are 
on  strike  against  the  Florida  Ea.st  Coast 
Railroad,  so  you  understand  why  thes 
are  involved  here.  Now  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  railroad  or  the  union.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  right  or  wrong  in  that  dis- 
pute. However,  I  do  not  think  th.it  dis- 
pute has  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
the  consideration  of  HR,  7371.  It  just 
proposes  to  modify  the  Bank  Holdlns 
Company  Act.  It  does  not  chanee  any 
labor  laws.  It  is  in  that  contex".  alone 
that  this  House  should  consider  it.  This 
bill  is  single-purpose  legislation,  and  it 
should  be  defeated. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  submit  ted  25 
proposals  for  modification.  We  are  be- 
ing asked  here  to  pass  on  one.  All  right 
If  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  needs 
modification,  then  let  us  make  all  ol 
the  modifications  at  one  time.  That  is 
the  normal  way  to  do  these  things. 
Surely  the  claim  is  not  going  to  be  seri- 
ously made  that  we  should  consider  thes* 
exemptions  separately,  each  of  them  in 
a  separate  bill.    That  would  not  make 
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ouch  sense  and  it  would  take  forever. 
Ot  course,  we  would  never  get  around 
10  doing  it. 

Xhe  Federal  Reserve  did  not  send  its 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  in  in- 
diridual  packages.  They  came  in  one 
comprcliensive  report.  The  same  recom- 
mendation has  come  back  to  us  year 
alter  year.  Now.  surely  this  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  tliis  is  punitive,  single-pur- 
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Ml-.  ANNUNZIO.  Ml-.  Chairman.  I 
rise  against  the  Bennett  amendment,  and 
in  wholehearted  support  of  HR  7371. 

The  legislation  before  this  body  today 
is  a  product  of  exhaustive  study  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  is 
the  first  step  in  a  program  of  strength- 
ening the  laws  dealing  with  bank  holding 
companies.  I  might  also  add  that  it  is 
preventive  legislation,  or  I  might  term 


pose  legislation,  which  does  not  deserve    it  a  bill  to  close  the  bam  door  before  the 


to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  is  punitive  to  the  Du  Pont  estate, 
10  the  foundation  which  was  created; 
and  punitive  to  the  general  public.  If 
exemptions  are  wrong  and  if  the  public 
Interest  is  to  be  served,  then  we  should 
remove  them  all  at  once.  To  remove  this 
exemption  and  allow  the  others  to  re- 
main would  be  like  compelling  General 
Motors  to  install  seat  belts  and  speed 
governors  on  Chevrolet  automobiles  wliile 
everjbody  else  would  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce ciirs  without  Uiem.  That  kind  of 
legislation  would  be  unjust  and  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest.  Let  us  be  fair. 
Let  us  not  use  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pick  on  one  organization  just  because 
someone  in  power  does  not  like  Uiem.  It 
is  bad  legislation.  , 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  To  dispel  any  appre- 
hension that  any  effort  miglit  be  made 
to  get  Members  to  vote  against  the  bill 
on  account  of  this  amendment,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  will  say  that  if  the 
amendment  is  not  adopted  he  will  vote 
for  the  bill  or  if  It  is  adopted  he  will  vote 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  made  that  state- 
ment before — I  made  it  when  the  rule 
was  before  us.  I  have  no  reluctance 
whatever  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  Bennett  amendment.  If  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  is  adopted  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  bill.  Otherwise  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  CTiairman.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  we  have  an  under- 
standing witJi  the  other  side  that  we  will 
conclude  debate  in  5  minutes.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  ANNtrNzio]. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  .\NNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Something  was  said 
about  tlie  labor  organizations  not  sup- 
porting; this  bill,  including  the  paper- 
plant  in  Florida.  I  assume  that  the 
plant  employees  belong  to  the  recognized 
labor  organizations  headed  by  George 
Mear.y.  -Aho  is  president.  Mr.  Meany  has 
eador,'^,cd  this  bill.    He  said: 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  loophole  in  the 
law.  unintentionally  created  by  Congress. 
ihouM  allow  one  man  privileges  which  are 
not  available  to  any  other  similar  group  or 
Individual. 

We  will  continue  to  support  legislation 
wlilch  would  bring  the  Florida  national 
lanks  under  the  provisions  ot  the  Bank 
Holdinsi  Company  Act  of  1956. 

This  is  in  a  statement  by  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  CIO. 

Also  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Miami  endorsed  this  bill. 


horse  escapes. 

H.R.  7371  cannot  be  considered  class  or 
discriminatory  legislation.  It  Is  designed 
merely  to  close  a  loophole  which  is  avail- 
able to  any  organization  or  institution 
that  can  qualify  for  the  exemption.  If 
we  do  not  close  this  loophole,  we  can- 
not say  for  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  persons  seeking 
to  monopolize  both  banking  and  non- 
banking  businesses. 

We  have  f.  choice  here  today  of  either 
adding  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  or  giving  the 
green  light  to  widespread  dilution  of  the 
principles  of  the  Bank  Holdmg  Company 
Act. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  Congress 
in  passing  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  would  allow  some  groups  to  obtain 
a  competitive  advantage  over  others 
with  a  legislative  blessing.  Many  of  the 
exemptions  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  are  bona  fide  and  in  the  public 
interest.  However,  it  is  not  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  create  an  exemption  for 
an  organization  that  will  use  it  to  create 
its  own  power  structure  and  perpetuate 
its  policies. 

As  Chairman  Patman  has  stated,  the 
committee  is  sympathetic  toward  a  re- 
view of  all  exemptions  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  aimed  primarily  at 
determining  which  exemptions  are  still 
in  the  public  interest  and  which  are 
being  used  for  competitive  gain  over 
companies  that  are  required  to  register 
as  bank  holding  companies.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  remove  all  exemptions  to 
the  Banking  Holding  Company  Ac,  with- 
out adequate  hearings.  For  instance, 
just  in  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  there 
are  at  least  30  companies  brought  under 
the  Holding  Company  Act  without  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  state  their 
case — if  Mr.  Bennett's  amendment  is 
adopted.  We  have  conducted  adequate 
hearings  on  H.R.  7371  and  the  legislation 
was  reported  nearly  unanimously  by  the 
full  committee.  The  hearings  were  open 
to  any  group,  company  or  individual  that 
wished  to  testify  on  the  legislation,  and 
the  hearings  were  conducted  in  an  ex- 
tremely fair  and  proper  manner.  Cer- 
tainly, this  Ls  the  proper  way  to  legis- 
late, as  opposed  to  the  broad  brush 
treatment  proposed  by  some  Members  of 
this  body  in  removing  all  exemptions. 

It  may  well  be  that  all  exemptions 
should  and  may  be  removed,  however, 
this  should  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  hearings  and  careful  study.  The 
legislative  process  is  what  has  given 
Congress  the  greatness  and  respect  that 
it  commands  throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Is  it  logical  to 
forsake  the  tried  and  true,  traditional 


amendments  which  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  one  word  of  testimony? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
arc  some  aspects  of  this  legislation,  and 
the  discussion  which  has  ensued  which 
puzzle  me.  I  believe  that  in  general  this 
legislation  is  aimed  in  the  right  direction 
and  I  will  probably  support  it  on  final 
pas.sage.  One  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments concerns  me.  however.  I  agree 
with  the  aiguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  a  holding  company  holding  a  single 
large  bank  might  well  be  included  under 
the  terms  of  the  act.  because  of  the 
danger  that  credit  may  be  refused  to 
competing  industrial  interests. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  many  small  family  corporations 
around  the  country,  particularly  in  small 
towns.  Lots  of  these  are  small  "holding 
companies "  where  the  owner's  father  or 
grandfather  has  founded  the  business, 
and  there  is  not  such  an  issue  about 
their  suppressing  competition.  Now 
where  a  family  owns  a  bank  and  per- 
haps a  local  clothing  store  or  something 
like  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
should  now  be  forced  to  divest  them- 
selves of   their  nonbanklng   business. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  handle  such  a 
situation  would  be  to  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  any  amendment  to  banlcs  with 
deposits  over  S50  million,  or  with  $5  mil- 
lion of  capital  and  surplus.  Actually. 
this  would  cover  more  than  80  percent  of 
all  the  bank  deposits,  but  would  exempt 
about  80  percent  of  the  banks.  Person- 
ally. I  think  any  amendment  along  the 
lines  of  the  Bennett  amendment  goes  too 
far,  but  if  my  colleagues  insist  on  such 
an  approach.  I  would  hope  that  the  verj- 
small  banking  business  is  not  thereby 
penalized. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.    There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7371 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  (12  tJ.S.C.  1841  (b I)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

•-(b)  'Company'  means  any  corporation, 
business  trust,  association,  or  similar  orga- 
nization, or  any  trust  unless  by  Its  terms  It 
must  terminate  wlthm  twenty-five  years,  or 
not  later  than  the  death  of  a  named  bene- 
ficiary, but  shall  not  include  (1)  any  corpo- 
ration tliS  majority  of  the  shares  ot  which  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State, 
or  (2 1  any  corporation  or  community  chest, 
fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  religious  purposes,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual, 
and  no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of 
which  Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  influence  legislation,  or 
(31  any  partnership." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"That  section  2(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of ^56  (J2  US.C.  1841(b))  is 
amended  to  read: 

"  -lb)  "Company"  means  any  trust,  or  any 
corporation,  association,  partne-shlp.  or  sUnl- 
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'■  '(l)  any  corporation  tho  majority  of  the 
simres  of  which  are  owiicd  by  the  United 
St:ites  or  by  ^iny  State,  or 

"*(2t  any  trust  which  by  Its  terms  must 
terminate  within  twenty-flve  years  or  not 
later  than  the  death  of  a.  named  beneficiary, 
and  which  Is  fur  the  benellt  of  named  In- 
Olviduals  or  for  the  benefit  of  Ideutinable  In- 
di%'iduaU  reUled  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the 
settlor.'  " 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Clialrman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  believe  we  have  reached 
the  point  of  debate  on  this  matter  where 
Members  are  entitled  to  some  explana- 
tion, which  we  have  not  had  during  the 
coui.se  of  general  debate,  as  to  exactly 
what  has  prompted  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  or 
any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ine  and  Currency  or  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  to  explain  for  my 
benefit  and  the  benefit  of  other  Members 
of  the  House  why  we  have  this  legisla- 
tion pending  before  us  today.  What 
abuses  have  brought  about  this  pro- 
posal? What  is  the  need  for  the  leeis- 
latlon?  Is  there  an  explanation?  I  ask 
these  questions  as  one  who  has  made  no 
decision  on  this  bUL  As  a  general  rule 
I  agree  that  banks  should  be  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  any  other  type  of  en- 
terprise than  banking  itself  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  there  is  a  good 
explanation.  This  is  just  like  Mr.  Meany 
said.  "Congress  did  not  intend  to  pass 
this  special  privilege  exception  to  this 
particular  group."  It  permits  them  to 
operate  industrial  plants,  paper  mills, 
railroad.5.  and  everything  else  along  with 
banks,  and  31  banks  in  this  case,  and  not 
be  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
holding  company  legislation. 

This  is  to  bring  them  back  into  the 
same  position  where  they  should  have 
been  all  the  time  and  the  exemption 
should  never  have  been  granted  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  am  not  saying  it  be- 
cause it  is  in  Florida,  but  if  it  were  In 
the  State  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana or  my  own  State,  I  would  say 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  that  special 
exception  and  that  special  exemption. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man who  chairs  the  full  committee  share 
this  same  attitude  toward  tho.se  others 
who  have  been  granted  such  exemptions? 

Mr  PATMAN.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
exemptions  will  be  considered  at  the  right 
time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Well,  will  the 
gentleman  just  answer  the  question, 
whether  or  not  he  shares  that  same  atti- 
tude with  reaard  lo  the  other  exemp- 
tions? 

Mr  PATMAN.  For  consideration,  yes. 
I  cannot  tell  what  I  would  do  in  each 
ca.^e. 

I  certainly  say  that  they  were  given 
consideration  These  25  exemptions  were 
put  in  there  after  months  of  hearings. 
Each  one  nf  them  stood  on  its  own  feet. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  me  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  why  hearings  were  not 


held     In     the    other    instances    where 
exemptions  have  been  granted? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  were  just  consider- 
ing one  exemption. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Getting  back  to 
ray  original  question:  What  prompted 
heanngs  on  just  one  exemption,  and  not 
all  of  Ihcm  ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Because  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Federal  Reserve  for  years 
tlipv  should  have  been  taken  off. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  under- 
stand your  use  of  the  word  "they."  Did 
not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  point  out 
that  the  others  were  no  more  entitled  to 
their  exemption  and  loopholes  in  their 
case  should  have  been  closed  too? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  another  blU. 
We  are  getting  to  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 
We  cannot  put  them  In  at  one  time.  You 
have  to  take  them  one  at  a  time.  That 
is  what  we  arc  doing.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Balderson  meant  when  he  recommended 
taking  them  up. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Which  is  the 
next  one'.' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  H.R.  7372  Is  the  next 
one.  We  hope  later  on  we  wil  get  to 
others.  But  we  have  to  take  them  as  we 
can.  You  cannot  have  hearings  on  25 
exemptions  in  probably  a  whole  session 
of  Congress.  It  takes  too  much  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Why  is  it  these 
recommendations,  having  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
since  1958,  some  action  was  not  taken  be- 
fore now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  had  other  tilings 
to  do. 

Mr.  WELTNEH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  this  is  not  one 
exemption  as  I  see  it  in  H.R.  7371.  It 
also  removes  an  exemption  presently 
existing  In  the  law  on  charitable  organi- 
zations. That  Involves  some  10  entitles 
that  we  know  of.  They  have  been  con- 
tacted, and  expressed  no  desire  to  at- 
tend. There  Is  only  one  testamentary 
matter  which  has  created  such  economic 
power  in  this  country:  it  constitutes  a 
bank  holding  company  under  the 
amended  provision. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  whether  these  10  other 
organizations,  religious  and  charitable, 
are  using  their  exemption  presently? 

Mr.  WELTNER.    They  are  Included. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Are  they  now 
utilizing  their  exemptions? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  With  the  passage  of 
H.R.  7371  they  will  be  in  there. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  goes  without 
saying  I  still  do  not  have  an  answer  to 
any  of  my  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

.^MEIJDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MB,   BENTCZTT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  Page 
2.  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section 
3(a)   of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  changing 


each  of   two  or  more  banlts'  to  read  'any 
bank'  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

"(b)  The  ftrst  sentence  of  section  fifa)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  ciianglng  "compinf 
becoming  a  bank  holding  company  to  reas 
'bank  becoming  a  bank  holding  company  or 
of  any  other  company  becoming  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  wllh  respect  to  more  than  one 
subsidiary  bank". 

"Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
'no  company  iShall  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany which  I*  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  and  while  so 
registered  prior  to  May  15,  1956  (or  which  u 
afliUaied  wuh  any  such  company  in  such 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  afllllatcd  company 
within  the  meaning  of  such  Act),  ualcsa 
such  company  (or  such  affiliated  company). 
as  tlie  case  may  be.  directly  owns  25  pH 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of  each 
of  two  or  more  banks.  (C)',  (2)  by  cliingtng 
•|D)'  to  read  'and  (C)',  and  (3)  by  strlfctg 
',  and  lEj  no  company  shall  be  a  bank  hold- 
Ing  company  If  at  least  80  per  centum  of  its 
total  assets  are  composed  of  holdings  In  the 
field  of  agriculture*. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  \i 
amended^ 

"(A)  by  striking  ',  or  to  shares  lawfully 
required  and  owned  prior  to  the  date  at 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  a  bank  which  «  a 
bank  holding  company,  or  by  any  of  iii 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries'  from  paragrapn 
(4). 

"(B)    by  adding    or'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 6 ) . 
"(C)  by  striking; 

"  '(7)  to  any  bank  holding  company  whKli 
is  a  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or- 
ganization and  which  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  601  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954;  or'. 

"iD)  by  redesignating  paragraph  iH)  la 
paragraph  (7). 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  With  respect  to  shares  which  ««e 
not  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  originally  enacted  by  reason  nl  scv 
exemption  with  respect  thereto  bin  which 
were  made  subject  to  such  prohibitions  l>j 
the  subsequent  repeal  of  such  exemption,  ntp 
bank  holding  company  shall  retain  direct 
or  indirect  ownership  or  control  of  sucii 
shares  after  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
repeal  of  such  exemption,  except  that  the 
Board  Is  authorized  upon  application  by  such 
bank  holding  company  to  extend  such  period 
of  two  years  from  time  to  time  as  lo  sues 
holding  company  for  not  more  than  one  yew 
at  a  time  If.  in  its  Judgment,  such  an  er- 
tension  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  putj- 
Uc  Interest,  but  no  such  extensions  shall  ei- 
tend  beyond  a  date  five  years  after  tlie  date 
of  repeal  of  such  exemption"." 

The  CIWIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 
Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  up  very  much  more  time 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  thinss  th,".! 
I  have  already  tried  to  emphasize  in  tlil-= 
debate. 

The  amendments  which  I  have  intro- 
duced are  100  percent  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — every  one  of  them  wss 
written  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
They  have  all  been  requested  over  111'' 
period  of  the  last  5  or  6  years  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Second,  the  things  that  have  been 
raised  here  with  regard  to  the  exemptions 
really  have  already  been  handled  by  th« 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  ir- 
1955  when  that  committee  brought  out  a 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  whlcti 
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tbese  exemptions  did  not  exist.  They 
bad  hearings  and  they  decided  there  was 
no  reason  for  the  exemptions  so  they  left 
the  exemptions  out.  So  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  as  a  matter  of 
fact  after  deliberate  hearings  has  already 
decided  that  these  exemptions  should  not 
e.tist.  We  have  not  only  had  a  Ions  time 
elapse  but  we  have  had  department 
report  alter  department  report  favorable 
to  this.  We  have  had  witnesses  and  long 
hearings  and  we  have  a  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  matter  showing  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  Itself  has  gone 
on  record  in  favor  of  leaving  these  ex- 
emptions out. 

So  let  us  return  now  to  the  cardinal 
thin?  that  we  ought  to  have  in  our  minds 
In  regard  to  this  legislation.  That  is  the 
reason,  the  principle  behind  it.  The 
principle  caused  the  1933  law.  It  was 
not  to  allow  banking  and  nonbanking 
businesses  to  be  controlled  by  the  same 
Interests. 

That  principle  runs  counter  to  every 
one  of  the  exemptions.  If  we  do  not  have 
these  exemptions  stricken,  we  wil!  have 
a  violation  of  those  principles  upon 
which  the  banking  law  that  was  passed 
in  1933  is  based.  In  1955  they  discovered 
that  just  prohibiting  a  bank  from  hold- 
ing a  nonbanking  business  did  not  close 
tlie  door  entirely  because  somebody 
thought  up  the  idea  of  the  bank  holding 
company  to  own  a  bank  and  own  a  busi- 
ness. So  the  Congress  had  to  pass  a 
bank  holding  company  act,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  went  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  those  exemptions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  of  these 
exemptions  should  exist.  They  all  vio- 
late the  basic  principle  of  the  law.  A 
triwtee  for  the  depositors  in  a  bank 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  those 
funds  available  to  do  anything  that  is 
contrary  to  the  depositing  purposes  of 
the  bank.  He  should  not  be  allowed,  for 
Instance,  to  conduct  the  Coca  Cola  Co. 
or  conduct  Macy's  department  store  or 
the  Goodyear  Tlie  &  Rubber  Co.  All  of 
these  examples  are  involved  In  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  Neither  should  he  be 
nmnlng  a  labor  organization  or  a  labor 
union.  There  is  no  sense  to  that.  That 
is  contrary  to  principle.  A  labor  imlon 
could  use  those  funds  to  see  to  it  that  a 
business  that  was  going  out  of  existence 
and  which  was  favorable  to  labor  was 
helped.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  article 
in  the  News  &  World  Report  sometime 
back  went  into  a  specific  case  somewhat 
like  that. 

For  labor  organizations  to  do  that  Is 
Just  as  bad  as  it  would  be  for  a  church 
or  any  other  kind  of  organization  to  do 
it. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  the  so-called 
Pu  Pont  bill  is  not  just  a  Du  Pont  bill. 
The  bill  says  that  churches  cannot  do 
this,  and  it  says  that  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Cotrmiunlty  Chest  and  all 
of  those  very  fine  organizations  cannot  do 
Ills.  So  this  committee  in  its  profimdlty 
has  come  up  here  and  said, — ^We  suspect 
you  churches  and  we  suspect  the  Com- 
munity Chest — and  of  course  Mr.  Du 
Pont's  estate  for  the  crippled  children 
and  the  elderly.  But  organized  labor? 
We  are  not  suspicious  about  them.  We 
CXr 1673  I 
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will  allow  tliem  to  continue  to  have  the 
exemption. 

How  ridiculous  can  you  be? 

Gentleman,  I  hope  you  will  give 
thought  to  tlie  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. It  is  a  meritorious  amendment 
and  adds  value  to  the  bill.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  put  into  the  bill,  you  can  chalk 
tills  biU  up  as  the  finest  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  this  entire  Congress  will  have 
passed,  because  It  will  take  political 
courage  to  do  It. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Ml-.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  As  I  imderstand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman,  all 
it  would  do  is  not  single  out  one  par- 
ticular organization  or  one  particular 
group,  but  it  would  put  all  the  "cats  In 
one  bag."   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Exactly. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress  annually 
on  any  recommendations  it  may  have  for 
changes  in  the  Bank  Holding  Act  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  would  be 
desirable  changes.  For  the  past  several 
years,  the  Board  has  so  reported  to  the 
Congress  and  submitted  a  draft  bill  to 
effect  a  number  of  changes  in  the  bank 
holding  company  law.  The  report  this 
year  was  transmitted  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  on  March  15. 

When  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
was  passed,  it  included  a  number  of  ex- 
emptions from  the  act  designed  to  lessen 
opposition  to  the  biU.  The  Board  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  these  ex- 
emptions and  consistently  has  taken  the 
view  that  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  act.  This  was  true  in  their  prior 
recommendations  and  it  is  true  In  their 
report  of  this  year. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  was  passed  on  the 
premise  that  expansion  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies  should  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  that,  generally 
speaking,  bank  holding  companies 
should  be  divorced  from  nonbanking 
activities.  In  general,  a  bank  holding 
company  is  an  organization  that  owns 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  in  two  or 
more  banks.  But  the  original  act  made 
exemptions  to  this  general  provision. 
For  instance,  a  company  with  80  percent 
or  more  of  its  holdings  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  could  control  two  or  more 
banks  and  yet,  by  definition,  be  exempt 
from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
Nonprofit  religious,  charitable,  or  educa- 
tional organizations,  likewise  could  con- 
trol two  or  more  banks  and  by  definition 
were  exempted  from  the  act.  By  defini- 
tion, partnerships  controlling  two  or 
more  banks  were  exempted  from  opera- 
tion of  the  act.  Although  a  business  trust 
controlling  two  or  more  banks  was  in- 
cluded under  the  act.  no  provision  was 
made  for  coverage  of  a  testamentary 
trust  controlling  two  or  more  banlts.  An- 
other exemption  relieved  registered  in- 
vestment companies  owning  banks  from 
operation  of  the  act. 


In  the  section  of  the  act  dealing  with 
divestiture  of  nonbanking  activities,  two 
exemptions  were  provided  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  recom- 
mended be  repealed.  One  of  these  re- 
lates to  nonbanking  shares  of  stock  ac- 
quired by  a  bank  holding  company  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  act.  The  other  ex- 
empts labor,  agricultural,  and  horticul- 
tural organizations  from  the  divestiture 
requirements  of  the  act. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  year  after 
year,  has  recommended  removal  of  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  exemptions  with 
the  exception  of  the  exemption  for  part- 
nerships. The  bill  before  us  today  would 
remove  but  three  of  the  exemptions; 
namely,  the  exemption  for  nonprofit  re- 
ligious, charitable,  or  educational  orga- 
nizations, the  exemption  for  partner- 
ships, and  would  modify  the  trust  ex- 
emption 50  that  any  trust  controlling  two 
or  more  banks  would  be  subject  to  the 
act  unless  it  had  a  duration  of  less  than 
25  years. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Flor'da.  Congressm:in  BE:^;^■ETT  ha.«  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  remove  the  other 
exemptions  as  repeatedly  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  These  are 
the  exemptions  for  registered  Investment 
companies  with  80  percent  or  more  of 
ihejr  holdings  in  agriculture  and  the  two 
divestiture  exemptions  applying  to  pre- 
viously acquired  shares  owned  by  a  bank 
holding  company  and  the  exemption 
from  divestiture  by  labor,  agricultural. 
and  horticultural  organizations  holding 
bank  stocks.  In  addition.  Conaxessman 
Bennett's  announced  amendment  con- 
tains another  recommendation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  make  appUca- 
ble  a  one-bank  rather  than  a  two-bank 
definition.  Presently,  the  act  is  only 
applicable  in  the  case  of  an  organization 
controlling  two  or  more  banks  A  pro- 
vision in  the  Bennett  amendment  would 
make  the  act  applicable  to  an  organiza- 
tion controlling  one  or  more  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  position 
's  that  if  it  is  wrong  to  mix  banking!  and 
nonbanking  activities,  then  the  potential 
for  abuse  exists  whether  the  company 
controls  one  or  a  dozen  banks.  In  the 
case  of  a  nonbanking  company  control- 
ling a  large  bank  in  fact,  the  abuse  po- 
tential might  be  even  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  a  holding  company  control- 
ling only  small  banks. 

What  the  situation  boils  down  to  is 
this;  the  bill  with  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment will  once  and  for  all  get  rid  of  the 
unjustified  exemptions  in  the  act.  With- 
out the  Bennett  amendment,  the  bill  only 
removes  part  of  these  exemptions  and  is 
open  to  the  charge  that  it  is  special 
legislation  essentially  directed  at  but 
one  situation,  namely,  the  Du  Pont 
estate,  which  control  31  banks  in  Florida. 

Per.>;onally.  I  think  the  Bennett 
amendment  should  be  adopted  so  that 
there  is  an  overall  approach  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  exemptions  rather  than 
the  limited  approach  embodied  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  cominittee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous 
con.sent  request? 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  On  this  side  we  have 
about  four  speakers,  three  from  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Rentlcmon  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  CellerI.  I  believe  if  wc  v/ere 
to  arrrce  on  a  :;0-iranutc  limitoticn  that 
would  certainly  cover  all  the  time  indi- 
cated to  me  to  be  needed  by  the  speaker.^. 

Could  ve  h;ivc  a  unanimous-consent 
Bcreement  to  limit  debate  to  about  25 
minutes? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Twenty  minutes  will 
be  suEBclent. 

Mr.  PAT^L'^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  close  in 
20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
TMrs.  SriLiVANl,  so  she  can  close  debate 
for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry  as  to  whether.  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  one 
can  reserve  time  for  the  purpose  of  clos- 
ing debate,  on  either  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  a.=ked  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  his  time  to  Mrs.  Scllivan. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  was  an  additional 
unanimous  con.sent  Involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Recognition  Is  a 
matter  under  the  discretion  of  the  Chair. 
The  Chair  docs  not  conceive  that  to  be 
Included  within  the  gentleman's  requp.st. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nize? the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  BbockI. 

Mr.  BROCK  Gentlemen.  I  think  the 
case  has  been  made  clearly  today.  The 
thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  i.s  to  treat  all  groups 
in  the  same  fashion  whether  they  be  labor 
or  agricultural  organizations  or  chari- 
table foundations.  The  case  has  well 
been  made  In  the  committee.  We  have 
had  substantial  hearings  and  the  com- 
mittee as  early  as  1956  voted  out  a  bill. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
that  bill,  which  did  not  include  these 
exemptions.  They  were  put  In  on  the 
Senate  side  by  and  large.  To  say  that 
we  have  had  no  adequate  consideration  is 
not  entirely  true.  The  case  has  been 
made  clearly  and  cogently,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  will  sup- 
port the  Bennett  amendment.  If  that 
amendment  Is  not  adopted,  then  we 
should  vote  against  final  passage  on  the 
grounds  that  we  have  no  right  to  pass 
single-purpose  punitive  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cp.\mer1. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Bennett  amendment. 
I.  too.  do  not  believe — regardless  of 
what  the  feelings  may  be  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Comm.lttee  or.  Banking  and 
Currency  with  regard  to  specific  orga- 


nizations— I  do  not  believe  in  class  leg- 
!■  ;ation,  either,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  taken  the  sound  and 
equitable  and  proper  approach  that  if 
you  are  going  to  delete  these  exemp- 
tions, consideration  should  be  given  to 
doing  It  across  the  board.  I  agree  with 
my  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  who  takes  the 
same  position.  I-Iis  losic  is  equally 
soiuid,  I  think.  I  hope  that  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  will  prevail.  Otherw  ise, 
arid  properly  so,  this  Congress  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
could  be  charged  with  trying  to  legislate 
punitively  on  a  class  basis. 

The  committee  was  wrong  in  voting 
such  a  punitive  bill  out  in  the  first  place 
without  considering  the  executive 
agency's  request  on  all  exemptions. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
WeltnerI. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  Bennett  amendment,  I  believe 
that  the  Congre.ss  ought  to  know  what  it 
is  about  in  enacting  legislation.  It  is 
ti-ue  that  the  Bennett  amendment  re- 
moves all  the  exemptions.  But  the  main 
thrust  of  that  amendment  is  not  to  re- 
move exemptions  but  to  change  defini- 
tions. The  first  portion  of  that  amend- 
ment would  bring  into  the  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Comi?any  Act  341 
holding  companies  located  in  44  Stales 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Those 
holding  companies  own  331  banks.  Those 
holding  companies  control  tluough  those 
banks  521  branches,  making  a  total  of 
851  banking  facilities  which  we  are  about 
to  sweep  in  under  tills  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act — with  no  prior  considera- 
tion, and  with  no  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Those  holding  companies  con- 
trol in  banking  assets,  deposits  of  $13,553 
million. 

If  we  are  going  to  legislate  soundly. 
we  cannot  do  so  by  changing  a  definition 
wiiich  no  one  had  presupposed,  and  we 
cannot  do  so  by  sweeping  legislation  to- 
day which  affects  341  holding  companies 
in  44  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Those  companies  have  no  earthly 
Idea  of  what  is  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. They  have  the  right  to  be  heaid, 
and  we  have  the  duty  to  hear  them. 

For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  Bennett 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CtniTisl  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  is  not  on  this  committee,  but.  like 
many  of  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  is  very  much  concerned  about  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  I  am  dis- 
tressed at  the  way  this  legislation  is  be- 
fore us.  I  would  suggest  that  we  might 
do  a  little  thinking  back  on  the  fact  that 
this  comes  out  under  the  21 -day  nUe,  and 
why  did  this  not  get  a  rule  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules?  It  becomes  very 
apparent  to  me  why  a  rule  was  not  grant- 
ed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  am  not  going  to 
y*e!d.  I  only  have  2  minutes.  You  cut 
the  time  down  so  we  could  not  debate 


ihis,  and  I  v.-ant  the  2  minutes  in  order  to 
Elate  my  position. 

The  matter  would  not  liave  been 
Bi-anted  a  rule,  in  my  judgment,  after 
listening  to  this  and  looking  at  the  hear- 
ings. If  I  have  ever  seen  single-purpose 
legislation  directed  at  one  institution. 
this  IS  It  I  have  heard  the  word  used 
that  it  is  punitive,  and  there  is  great 
merit  to  that  description. 

I  pm  impressed  somewhat  by  the  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ge-jrirta 
I  Mr.  WfLTNER]  that  the  committee  has 
not  had  the  studies  or  given  us  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  act  on  the  Ben- 
nett amendment.  Of  course,  the  broad 
thrust  of  the  Bennett  amendment  does 
appeal  to  me  over  the  narrow  scope  of 
tlie  bill  before  us.  We  should  have  had 
legislation  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  long  before  this 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  close  the  loopholes  in 
the  Bank  Holding  Act.  But  that  is  not 
before  us.  I  shall  probably  vote  for  the 
Bennett  amendment  but,  in  my  .iudg- 
ment.  what  really  should  happen  is  that 
this  matter,  the  bill  itself,  should  be  re- 
committed to  the  committee  and  let  us 
have  an  end  to  it  and  then  have  the 
committee,  after  adequate  study,  report 
out  broadly  b.ised  legislation. 

Prom  the  practical  standpoint  I  under- 
stand the  Bennett  amendment  Is  one  way 
of  killing  the  special  legislation  bill  and 
I  would  do  anything  I  could  to  do  that 
PS  long  as  it  is  proper.  I  only  hope  tiiat 
in  the  future  we  will  pay  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  what  the  Committee  on  Rules 
can  do  for  us  If  it  follows,  as  it  has  ii. 
most  In.^tances,  its  policy  of  going  into 
the  question  whether  or  not  a  bill  should 
be  on  the  floor  for  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
There  were  reasons  for  putting  all  ex- 
emptions into  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  originally.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  in  hearlr\gs  that  would  cause 
me  to  change  my  mind,  either  to  vote  to 
take  away  the  exemption  granted  in  the 
main  bill  or  to  vote  to  take  away  exemp- 
tions covered  by  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 
Eennett  1 .  There  was  no  evidence  placed 
before  me  to  Indicate  that  these  things 
should  be  changed  but  complete  hearings 
were  had  on  the  original  act  when  Uiose 
exemptions  were  put  in.  V/e  are  in  the 
same  position  of  that  jury  that  came  out 
with  a  verdict:  "We  find  the  defendant 
guilty  although  we  do  not  believe  he  com- 
mitted this  crime.  We  have  found  hiin 
guilty  because  we  believe  that  If  he  had 
been  there  he  would  hp.ve  done  it."  That 
is  the  way  it  Is  with  this  amendment. 

There  is  no  evidence  upon  which  to 
convict  every  single  companj'  that  lias 
been  granted  an  exemption.  So  far  »« 
evidence  Is  concerned,  a  vote  for  the 
Bennett  amendment  would  be  to  convict 
on  no  evidence.  Until  there  is  such  evi- 
dence before  this  House  in  the  form  of 
hearings  before  our  committee,  then 
there  is  no  reason  to  write  legislation  on 
the  floor  without  evidence,  Tliis  amend- 
ment seems  to  be  simple  but  it  is  not    1' 
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is  far  reaching  in  its  effect  all  over  this 
country,  with  over  300  institutions  thai 
might  be  affected  by  this  without  having 
Ijad  their  day  In  court. 

These  reasons  are  why  I  am  opposed 
(0  this  particular  amendment. 

Th'  CHAIUMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  =rent>man  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Cn.i.Enl. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  a  membT  of  the  Committee  on 
BanJiinp  and  Currency,  but  I  am  very 
much  interested  In  the  concentration  of 
banking  power,  especially  the  concen- 
tration of  banks.  That  has  always  en- 
listed my  interest.  TTie  undue  concen- 
tr&tlo.i  in  one  form  is  as  good  as  or  as 
bad  H-'i  concentration  in  any  other  form. 
Concentration  among  the  labor  unions 
with  reference  to  banks  is  just  as  bad 
15  concentration  by  an  eleemosynai-y 
group  or  a  religious  group  or  a  hortlcul- 
tursl  group. 

I  think  all  these  excemptions  that  are 
in  the  act  now  must  be  removed.  Here 
is  a  golden  opportunity  to  remove  these 
exemptions.  If  you  adopt  the  Bennett 
.inendment.  you  will  at  one  fell  swoop 
do  what  probably  would  take  months 
snd  months,  if  not  years,  to  do.  I  say 
seize  this  opportunity  now.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill  itself  I  think  he  should 
take  the  advice  of  experts.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  says  it  is  opposed  to  the 
original  bill. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  said 
he  ij  opposed  to  the  bill.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve says,  "We  want  all  of  the  exemp- 
tions taken  out." 

Th>nefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say 
*4iat  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  some- 
xhat  opposed  to  the  bill  and  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  bUl  I  am 
sure  wholeheartedly  with  the  Bennett 
amendment.  The  Bennett  amendment 
13  e.fnctly  what  the  experts  want,  the 
'itp'^rts  being:  namely,  the  Treasury,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the 
amendmont  will  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chafr  recog- 
'ilzes  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
Mrs.  Sullivan  1  for  4  minutes. 

Mrs.  SL-LLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ur?e  that  this  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  as  Rome  was  not 
built  In  a  day.  we  cannot  expect  in  one 
Wl  .swoop  to  completely  overhaul  the 
regulations  of  group  banking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clearly  the  intent 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency that  we  look  into  all  of  the  exemp- 
tions contained  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  .Act  and  that  we  consider  each 
nemptjon  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
'?5islate  sensibly  in  this  area. 

We.  m  committee,  agreed  that  there 
fas  no  good  reason  and  no  purpose  to  be 
■■«rved  by  delaying  correction  of  glaring 
iealcnps=Gs  brought  out  by  full  and  com- 
P.ete  hearings.  After  hearing  all  parties 
dialing  to  testify,  the  committee  care- 
""ly  considered  the  excellent  record 
"^oe  under  the  chairman's  leadership 
»ad  we  voted  out  a  broadened  bOl  by  an 
'■"rwhelming  vote  of  21  to  4. 
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Using  the  same  deliberate  and  careful 
procedure,  we  also  reported  out  unani- 
mously H.R.  7372.  a  bill  to  remove  the 
investment  company  exemption.  The  re- 
port filed  on  this  bill  specifically  stated 
that  we  would  hold  further  hearings  on 
all  of  the  exemptions  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairra.in,  I  believe  the  House  may 
have  full  confidence  that  we  will  do  just 
that,  giving  all  affected  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  If  the  House  insisted 
upon  closing  all  the  loopholes,  and  1  am 
not  arguing  that  these  loopholes  should 
not  be  closed,  without  hearings  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  nf  each,  then  we  lay  our- 
selves open  to  a  charge  of  engaging  in 
star  chamtier  proceedings  unworthy  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nxay  I  suggest  that  the 
Members  go  to  the  committee  table  and 
look  up  the  holding  companies  listed  In 
their  own  State.  In  Missouri  alone  we 
have  24  companies  which  would  become 
bank  holding  companies  controlling 
bank  assets  exceeding  $1  billion,  without 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  if  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  company  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
we  accept  such  an  amendment  of  this 
impact. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  lu-ge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  Join  in  the  remarks 
of  tiie  gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

In  my  3  years  of  .'-ervice  on  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  has  been  the 
subcommittee  chairman  for  that  entire 
time.  I  traveled  to  Panama  on  several 
occasions  with  the  chairman,  not  only  to 
inspect  the  site  and  operation  of  the 
canal,  but  to  confer  with  the  Governor 
General  and  his  staff,  our  mihtary  lead- 
ers, our  diplomatic  leaders,  our  American 
businessmen,  and  civic,  veterans  and  reli- 
gious gi-oups. 

On  our  most  recent  trip  in  January  of 
this  year,  we  met  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army:  the  then  As.sistr'nt  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  now 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Thomas  C.  Mann:  and  the  then 
Ambassador  to  Panama,  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Jack  H.  Vaughn.  We 
expressed  at  that  time  as  a  committee 
that  the  sense  of  the  Congress  was  that 
the  canal  and  the  treaty  with  Panama 
with  its  sovereignty  provisions  should  not 
be  changed  and  that  the  United  States 
must  remain  in  control  of  this  canal  until 
such  time  as  a  new  sea-level  canal  is  con- 
structed. In  operation,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States. 

I  also  feel  that  the  rash  of  press  specu- 
lation at  the  present  time  that  the  canal 
Is  about  to  be  given  away,  is  evidence 


enough  that  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
treaties  need  careful  and  considered  scru- 
tiny in  the  Congress.  I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1 
in  his  assertion  thr-t  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  a  ratiljnng  bcdy  for 
U.S.  treaties  in  the  future. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  geiitleman 
from  Florida. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  diiM- 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  53,  noes  36. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  OTlArji  of  Michigan.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  tlae  Union,  reported  that 
tliat  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  iH.R.  7371 1  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  499.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  wiih 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vijte  on  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment. , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2.  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
bill; 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  changing 
'each  of  two  or  more  banks'  to  read  'any 
bank'  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

"(bi  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  3(a)  of 
such  Act,  Is  amended  by  changing  'company 
becoming  a  bank  holding  company'  to  read': 
•bank  becoming  a  bank  holding  company 
or  of  any  other  company  becoming  a  bank 
holding  company  with  respect  to  more  than 
one  subsidiary  bank'. 

"Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  ill  by  striking 
■no  company  shall  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany which  Is  registered  under  the  Invest- 
m;nt  Company  .\ct  of  1940,  .ind  while  so 
registered  prior  to  May  15,  1955  (or  which 
IS  alBllated  with  any  such  company  In  such 
m:inner  as  to  constitute  an  affiliated  company 
within  the  meaning  of  such  Act  i ,  unless  such 
company  (or  such  affiliated  company ) ,  as  the 
case  may  be,  directly  owns  25  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voting  shares  of  each  of  two 
or  more  banks,  (Ci',  (2)  by  changing  '(D)' 
to  read  'and  (C)',  and  (3)  by  striking  '.  and 
(E)  no  company  shall  be  a  bank  holding 
company  If  at  least  80  per  centum  of  Its 
total  assets  are  composed  of  holdings  In  the 
field  of  agriculture'. 

■Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  ',  or  to  shares  lawfully 
acquired  and  owned  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .^ct  by  a  bank  whlcli  U  a 
bank  holding  company,  or  by  any  of  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiaries'  from  paragrajA 
(4). 

"iBi  by  adding 'or' St  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6). 
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"(Cl   by  strtklng: 

"  '(7)  to  any  hank  holding  company  which 
l£  a,  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  or- 
ganization and  which  Is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tloti  under  section  301  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  or'. 

"(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  a« 
p^ragTiiph  (7). 

"I hi  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•••(d)  With  respect  to  shares  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  this  sec- 
tion aa  originally  en.-icted  by  reason  of  any 
exemption  with  respect  thereto  but  which 
were  made  subject  to  such  prohibitions  by 
the  subsequent  repeal  of  such  exemption, 
no  bank  holding  company  shall  ret.^ln  di- 
rect or  Indirect  ownership  or  control  of  such 
shares  after  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
repeal  of  such  exemption,  except  that  the 
Board  Is  authorized  upon  application  by  such 
bank  holding  company  to  extend  such  period 
of  two  years  from  time  to  time  as  to  such 
holding  company  for  not  more  than  one 
year  at  a  time  If.  In  Its  Judgment,  such  an 
extension  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  Interest,  but  no  such  extensions  shall 
extend  beyond  a  date  five  years  after  the 
date  of  repeal  of  such  exemption."  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^•ere — yeas  199.  nays  178,  answered 
"present"  3.  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No  320] 


Abbltt 
Aberr«tli7 
Adair 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arend.^ 
A.<.hbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayrcs 
Baldwin 
Bar.dstm 
Banng 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betu 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown. Calif. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Bucbaims 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CtthlU 

Carter 

Cedcrbers 

Cel.er 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  I>el 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conable 

Cttnte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

rra;ey 

Craraer 

Cur:  In 

CurOs 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

DavL«.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
DcrWinskl 
Devi  ne 
Dickinson 


TEAS— 199 

Dole 

Dorn 

Do^Tiing 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Poscell 

Fiiidley 

Pisher 

Fountain 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Getlys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

OrlBIn 

Groas 

G rover 

Gubter 

Gurney 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Rail 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hu:! 

Hutchinson 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Korncffay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

L  an  gen 

LattA 

Lor.non 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 


McDowell 

McMillan 

MaiGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

,Marsh 

Marin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

flay 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

M:2e 

Moore 

Morris 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O'Konakl 

Pas.sman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

P'.irceU 

Qule 

CjMlilen 

Held.  ni. 

Held.  N.T. 

Elcifel 

Relnecke 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumrfe'd 

Siitterfi?ld 

Saylor 

Schneebeil 

Scbweiker 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skiibltz 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Smith.  Iowa 


Smith,  N.Y. 

Tuck 

Whitten 

Smith,  Va. 

Tupper 

Widnall 

Stafford 

Ullman 

Williams 

Stanton 

Waggonner 

Willis 

SlubbleBeld 

Walker,  M168. 

Wilson, 

Sweeney 

Walker.  N.  Mex 

Charles  H. 

Talcott 

Watklns 

Wolff 

Teasue,  Calif, 

Wat«on 

Wyatt 

Teaguc.  Tex. 

Watt? 

Younger 

Tenzer 

WhiiUey 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wlutener 
NAYS— 178 

.^dams 

C.rlder 

O  Nc.il.  Ga. 

Addabbo 

Orimths 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Albert 

Hagnn.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

Patman 

Ashley 

Hanna 

Patten 

Asplnall 

H.ithaway 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Hawkins 

Philbln 

Beckworth 

Hubert 

Price 

Bingham 

Hecliler 

Puclnskl 

Boggs 

Helstoskl 

Rice 

Boiling 

Howard 

Randall 

Brademas 

HuDgate 

Redlln 

Brooks 

Huot 

Reuss 

Burke 

Ichord 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burton,  CaUf, 

Irwin 

Rivers.  Alaska 

B\Tne,  Pa. 

Jacol>8 

Roberts 

CaUan 

Jarman 

Rodlno 

Cameron 

Joelson 

Rogers.  Colo 

Carey 

Johnson.  CaUf 

Ronan 

Casey 

Jor.es,  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Chelf 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Clark 

Karsten 

Rosenthal 

Clevenger 

Karth 

Rostenkowskl 

Cohelan 

Kastcnmeler 

Roybal 

Conyera 

Kee 

Rvan 

C-olver 

Kelly 

St  Germain 

Cunningham 

Keogh 

St.  Onge 

Daniels 

King,  CaUf. 

Scheuer 

Davis.  Ga. 

King.  N.Y. 

Schisler 

Delaney 

King.  Utah 

Schmidhauser 

Dent 

Klrwan 

Shipley 

Denton 

Kluczynskl 

Sickles 

DIngeU 

Krebs 

SUk 

Donohue 

Leggett 

Slack 

Dow 

Long.  La. 

Staggers 

Dulskl 

Love 

StaJbaum 

Dyal 

McFaU 

Steed 

Edmondson 

McOrath 

Stephens 

Edwards.  Calll 

.  McVUrker 

Stratton 

Fallen 

Macdonald 

Sullivan 

Farbstem 

Machen 

Taylor 

Felghan 

Mackay 

Thompson.  N. 

Flood 

Mackle 

Todd 

Flynt 

Matstinaga 

Tnmble 

Fogarty 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Foley 

MiUer 

Tuten 

Ford. 

Mmish 

Ddall 

WUllam  D. 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Eraser 

Moorhead 

Vonlk 

Frledel 

Morgan 

Vigorlto 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Morrison 

Vivian 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Weltner 

Garmata 

Multer 

White.  Idaho 

Gilbert 

Murphy,  ni. 

White.  Tex. 

Oilli?an 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

WrlHht 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Wydler 

Grabowskl 

Nedzl 

Yate? 

Green,  Oreg. 

NIX 

Young 

Green.  Pa. 

OHara.  Mich 

Zablockl 

Orelgg 

Ol3on,  Minn. 

ANSWERED  -PRESENT"— 3 
CaUaway  Pelly  Roncallo 

NOT  VOTING — 53 


Anderson,  ni. 

Famuzn 

Monagan 

Anderson, 

Flno 

Morton 

Tenn. 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

O'Brien 

Andrews, 

Frellnghuysen 

O-Hara.  El. 

Gcwrge  W. 

GoodeU 

Olfen.  Mont. 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Powell 

Bolton 

HaUeck 

ResnIcJc 

Bonner 

Harris 

Rhodes,  Artss. 

Burton,  Utah 

Haraha 

Roosevelt 

Clausen, 

Herlor.g 

Scott 

Don  H. 

Hlcka 

Senner 

Colmer 

Holi  field 

Springer 

Gorman 

Holland 

ThomaB 

Dawson 

Hosmer 

Thompson,  Tex 

DlggS 

Johr.eon.  Okla 

ToU 

Dowdy 

Landnim 

Utt 

Eltswortli 

Ltndsay 

Wilson.  Bob 

Evans,  Colo. 

McEiJven 

Far:\sley 

Moellcr 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Moa. 
tana  asalnst. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Far. 
num  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for.  with  Mr.  Parnsley  ogalnst. 

Mr.  Hicks  for.  with  Mr,  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  -Inrsha  for,  with  Mr.  Moeller  agalmi 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Rooserelt 
against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Sense; 
against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  Cormu! 
against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr. 
Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for.  with  Mr.  0"Hara  of  nilnoli 
against. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for.  with  Mr.  Powei; 
against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr.  O'Brlta 
against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  H«. 
nick  against. 

Mr.  Goodell  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  agalcit, 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten. 
nessee  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  agalstt. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Landnai 
against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Monsgss 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Evans  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Messrs.  CASEY.  LONG  of  Loulsiani 
DONOHUE,  PHILBIN.  WRIGHT.  ROB- 
ERTS and  ADAMS  clianged  tiieir  vol? 
from  "yea"  to  ••nay". 

Messrs.  MCMILLAN  and  RUMSFELD 
changed  tlieir  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea" 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announcwl 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  or. 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  tte 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossec 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tile  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tti 
table.  

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  bl 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  disagrees  V 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bi- 
(S.  2300)  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  ft' 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation 
of  certain  public  worlcs  on  rivers  ar.c 
harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  am 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence  with  the  House  on  the  dii^aereeu''.* 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  McNAMMiA.  Mr.  Randolph.  M: 
MosKiE.  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr  Moss,  M.' 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Fong  to  be  the  corner^ 
ees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Holiaeld  against. 
Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  ToU  agalnat. 


AMENDING  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 
Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  « 
Rules,  reported  the  foUowing  priyUc«>. 
resolution  (H.  Res.  590,  ReP''  ^' 
10901  which  was  referred  to  the  HO"-"' 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed; 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  t^J 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  ^' 
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the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
colon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
3H2I  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
4rt  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to 
ialst  in  meeting  the  need  for  adequate  med- 
ical library  services  and  facilities.  After 
Mcral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
tie  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
lours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
M  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
B^r  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
tien  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
ainendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
ihe  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
lad  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
tmendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
Id  teal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
escept  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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GENER.\L  LEA\'E  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bin  just  passed  and  include  relevant  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  CLE.-^N  AIR  ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution.  House  Resolution  587, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Renohed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rtsolutlon  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlttec 
Cj.'  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tinlon 
;or  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  306)  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  standards 
(or  controlling  the  emission  of  pollutants 
t-om  gasoline-powered  or  dlesel-powered  ve- 
hicle!, to  establish  a  Federal  Air  Pollution 
Control  Laboratory,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  conflned 
to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
1X0  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
luid  Forelen  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
lor  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
iaendment  reconunended  by  the  Committee 
on  Intersute  and  Foreign  Commerce  now  in 
the  bin  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
c;  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
Eve-minute  rule  as  en  original  bill.  At  the 
cincluplon  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
oittee  Bhall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  wlih  such  amendments  as  may  have 
lieen  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
t  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
:se  Whnle  to  the  bill  or  committee  substl- 
■•-■-e.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
iiaered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
Kentj  thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening n.otlon  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
olt  with  or  without  Instnictlona. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Madden]  Is  recognized  for 
•  .^our. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
~yseif  such  time  as  I  may  require  and 
Pending  that  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
eentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  587 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
Seaeral  debate  on  S.  306.  a  bill  to  amend 


the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  standards 
for  controlling  the  emission  of  pollutants 
from  gasoline-powered  or  dlesel-powered 
vehicles,  to  establisli  a  Federal  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Laboratorj'.  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  also  makes  it 
in  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

S.  306,  as  reported,  would  broaden  the 
present  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  two 
areas  affecting  the  public  health  and 
welfare:  First,  air  pollution;  and  second, 
solid  waste  disposal. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  title  n  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  providing  for  control  of 
air  pollution  from  motor  vehicles.  This 
title  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  by  regulation  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable f)erformance  standards  applica- 
ble to  new  motor  vehicles  and  new  motor 
velilcle  engines  with  regard  to  air  pollu- 
tion which  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  any  person. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  so  as  to  permit  a  foreign 
country  in  the  case  of  air  pollution  ema- 
nating from  the  United  States  which  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
in  such  foreign  country  to  participate  in 
conferences  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  and,  for  the  purposes  of  such  con- 
ferences and  proceedings  resulting 
therefrom,  have  all  the  rights  of  a  State 
air  pollution  control  agency.  This  priv- 
ilege is  conditioned,  however,  upon  the 
foreign  country  granting  reciprocal 
rights  to  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
duct and  acceleration  of  research  pro- 
grams relating  to  means  of  controlling 
air  pollution  caused  by  motor  vehicles  in 
two  respects:  First,  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions resulting  from  the  evaporation  of 
gasoline;  and  second,  emissions  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  and  aldehydes.  Such  re- 
search is  to  be  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  low-cost  tech- 
niques designed  to  reduce  emissions  of 
oxides  of  sulfur  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  sulfur-containing  fuels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  587  In  order  that  S.  306 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sxjl- 

LIVAN 1 . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Scxlivan 
was  given  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

UNrrEO    STATBS-PAJJAKA    RELATIONS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  up  to 
now  1  have  expressed  my  views  on  Urjted 
States-Panama  relations  only  in  execu- 
tive sessions,  or  In  private  talks  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  with  ranking 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State. 

But  I  now  feel  that  some  plain  talking 
needs  to  be  done  about  this  relationship 
which  too  often  gets  out  of  proper  pro- 
spective. 

However,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Panama  Canal  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  I  have  grave  doubt  that  this 
kind  of  talking,  necessary  as  it  is,  will  get 
very  far  with  the  Department  of  State. 

The  aim  seems  always  to  be.  let  us  not 
offend  the  sensibilities  of  others,  regard- 
less of  how  our  own  may  be  mistreated. 


Now  that  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama are  engaged  in  negotiations  for  a 
new  treaty— a  revision  of  tlie  old  1903 
treaty — I  believe  that  plain  and  unmis- 
takably clear  talk  could  have  a  salutary 
effort  on  the  responsible  leaders  of  Pan- 
ama, and  on  our  own. 

I  admit  that  during  the  60-year-old 
relationship  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  both  countries  have  com- 
mitted many  errors  which,  perhaps, 
should  never  have  occuiTed.  But  it  is 
wicked  of  anyone  to  hold  that  the  United 
States  has  deprived  Panamanians  of  their 
birthright. 

Because  of  Panama's  association  with 
the  United  States  it  enjoys  greater  pros- 
perity than  that  experienced  by  any  other 
country  in  this  region  of  Latin  America. 
Unfortunately  the  wraith  generated  by 
the  Panama  Canal  and  its  appurtenant 
installations  has  not  been  shared  by  the 
leaders  of  that  coimtry  with  the  Pana- 
manian masses. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for 
the  lack  of  economic,  educational,  and 
social  opportunities  which.  o\'er  the 
years,  should  have  been  made  available 
to  the  people  of  Panama  by  their  own 
ruling  classes. 

Contrary  to  what  may  be  said  or 
written,  the  big  and  powerful  United 
States  has  neither  exploited  nor  ne- 
glected its  little  and  less  developed  neigh- 
bor. Even  the  average  citizen  of  Pan- 
ama would  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
benefits  his  country  derives  from  the 
United  States  through  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  Canal  Zone  Government  activ- 
iUes. 

In  this  connection,  I  Invite  attention 
to  the  following  facts: 

Panama's  present  high  level  of  gross 
national  product  is  due  largely  to  the 
increasing  revenues  from  transactions 
in  goods  and  services  with  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Panama's  foreign  trade  deficit  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  Increased  direct 
economic  support  received  from  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Panama  has  been  able  to  avoid  a  heavy 
burden  on  its  economic  resources  because 
It  does  not  have  to  organize,  maintain, 
and  equip  Its  own  armed  forces  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  This  is  one 
advantage  of  the  U.S.  military  presence 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  Presently,  only  the 
Guardia  Nacional  or  national  police 
force  is  maintained. 

Various  U.S.  grants  for  development 
projects  have  also  made  a  strong  impact 
on  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
country. 

In  ways  too  numerous  to  detail,  the 
operation  of  civil  and  military  Installa- 
tions in  the  Canal  Zone  furnishes  job 
opportunities,  a  market  for  supplies  and 
services,  and  other  economic  advantages 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  Panama.  The 
Canal  Zone  Is  the  principal  source  of  ex- 
ternal aid  to  Panama. 

I  stand  for  giving  the  utmost  help  to 
the  people  of  Panama  to  bring  them  into 
the  20th  century  of  living  standards. 
Since  1953  when  assigned  to  the  sulxiom- 
mittee  dealing  with  United  States-Pan- 
ama relations.  I  have  fought  for  attain- 
ing these  goals. 
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However.  I  am  opposed  to  yielding 
fundamental  American  riehta  In  any 
concessions  or  grants  which  the  Uruted 
States  may  consider  for  Panama. 

In  the  U.S.  Congress.  I.  and  ray  col- 
ieaeues.  reject  even  Uie  slightest  trace  of 
blackmail  which  may  be  employed  by 
any  poltiCians  to  force  our  Govprnment 
into  making  certain  concessions  to  their 
couiitiics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  re- 
jection holds  good  with  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  whether  the  politicians  are 
from  Panama  or  elsewhere. 

The  canal  itself  would  never  be  able 
to  provide  all  the  people  of  Panama  with 
a  standard  of  livina  sufficient  to  meet 
their  every  need  and  desire.  Responsible 
leaders  in  that  country,  then,  have  the 
obllRaiion  of  making  this  fact  clear  so 
as  to  avoid  building  up  false  hopes  on 
false  premises. 

I  note  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  in 
Latin  America  and  other  underdeveloped 
areas  to  the  concentration  of  power  and 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  masses. 

Countries  with  leaders  who  have  been 
heedful  of  the  need  for  social  reform 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  of  its 
Citizens  have  been  creating  an  environ- 
ment of  proErei^s  and  stability  which 
strengthen  the  democratic  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  this  type 
of  leadership  has  been  absent,  violent 
upheavals  and  chaos  have  resulted,  set- 
ting back  the  democratic  causes  while 
imposing  tyrannical  and  authoritarian 
regimes. 

Under  the  1955  treaty  many  valuable 
properties  end  parcels  of  land  were 
turned  over  to  Panama.  little  of  which 
has  been  put  to  any  worthwhile  use  by 
that  nntloa  up  to  now. 

Some  properties  were  even  abandoned 
after  being  .sacked  by  vandals,  while  oth- 
ers are  being  misused  and  permitted  to 
deteriorate. 

Certain  concessions  obtained  by  Pana- 
ma in  the  1955  treaty  re.sulted  in  thou- 
sands of  our  canal  employees  losing  their 
Jobs  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  since  remain- 
ins  .ioble.<;s.  Many  of  the  Panamanian 
workers  have  been  coming  to  this  country 
to  become  readjusted. 

Responsible  leadership  In  Panama 
should  concern  Itself  that  meaisures  will 
be  sought  in  the  present  treaty  negotia- 
tions to  stabilize  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tire country  and  promote  its  Industrial 
development.  This  would  result  in  politi- 
cal peace. 

I  am  for  granting  substantial  technical 
aid  and  economic  assistance  that  will  en- 
able Panama  to  assume  a  new  order,  not 
one  in  which  the  masses  will  continue  to 
be  exploited  by  a  selfish  minority:  not 
one  In  which  special  families  will  con- 
tinue to  have  all  the  social  controls;  but  a 
new  order  in  which  the  vital  interests  of 
the  Panamanian  nation  and  the  people 
will  be  Genuinely  consulted  and  fully  re- 
spected. 

Top  officials  In  Woshlnetcn  should  call 
for  an  end  to  the  monopolistic  privileges 
accorded  to  certain  families  in  Panama. 
They  should  also  iiisist  that  poverty,  dis- 
ease, illiteracy,  and  despair  be  removed 
from  the  lives  of  the  Panamanian  ma&ses, 
to  ihe  same  extent  that  we  are  dome  here 
in  the  United  SUtes. 


This  kind  of  straight,  unequivocal  talk- 
ing is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  United 
States  Is  to  -secure  for  the  struggling 
peoples  of  the  Americas  a  more  pros- 
perous and  decent  welfare. 

I  tear  tliat  those  in  charge  of  negotia- 
tions for  revlGion  of  the  1955  Treaty  pro- 
pose to  share  authority  for  the  operation 
01  the  canal  with  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. If  1  were  convinced  that  this 
would  in  any  way  btnerit  the  little  people 
of  Panama  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
approve.  However,  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  authority  for  canal  operation 
would  only  serve  to  satisfy  the  aspera- 
Uons  of  the  few  families  who  have  con- 
trolled the  Republic  since  its  beginning. 
In  fact,  if  we  were  tn  turn  the  canal  over 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel.  1  am  convinced  that  it  would 
not  bencnt  the  masses,  and  it  clearly 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  that  Republic  for  more 
jobs  and  general  improvement  in  its 
economy.  Those  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  better  dist  ilbullon  of  the  help  presently 
being  rendered  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Republic,  and  a  lessened  dependence 
upon  the  canal  as  a  source  of  unlimited 
money  for  the  use  of  tlie  few. 

As  I  said  previousls'^my  arguments 
and  my  remarks  oh,  the  Panama  Canal 
situation  have  previoiisly  always  been  in 
executive  session.  I  have  not  wanted  to 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  in  our  relations  with 
Panama. 

However,  in  the  past  2  weeks  detailed 
news  items  concerning  the  negotiations 
now  going  on  between  the  United  States 
nnd  Panama  have  appeared  in  several 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Therefore  I 
feel  I  am  violating  no  confidences  by 
speaking  out  today.  I  can  see  no  good 
either  to  the  people  of  Panama  or  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  we  turn 
over  or  share  authority  of  the  operations 
of  the  present  Panama  Canal  with  the 
Panama  Government  and  a  handful  of 
families  who  have  controlled  and  stymied 
the  progress  of  the  people  of  Panama. 

Ml-.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly  1 . 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time.  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  thank  our  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  SuLLiv.AN]  lor  bringing  this 
very  important  subject  matter  to  our  at- 
tention. It  has  been  kept  secret  too  long. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  I  should  like  to  say  at 
this  time  that  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  renegotiations  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama.  I  feel 
that  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  is  deeply  Involved.  I  feel  that  the 
security  of  the  free  world  is  involved 
and  the  guarantee  that  the  United  States 
mast  give  shipping  in  this  area  is  in 
.ieopardy.  The  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  nsoonsibility  in 
the  area  by  continuing  the  administra- 
tion and  control  cf  the  Panama  Canal 
until  we  have  built  a  new  canal  under 
complete  U.S.  control. 

It  is  bryond  comprehciision  that  the 
udjnlnistration  give  to  Pcnania  any  con- 
trol of  the  canal  without  a  firm  review 


and  discussion  of  this  entire  issue  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Islr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  is  known  by  this 
House  to  be  one  of  our  reserved  and  level- 
headed Members  and  certainly,  not  an 
alarmist. 

I  know  the  reluctance  she  had  with 
regard  to  expressing  her  concern  over 
the  developments  in  Panama,  as  she  has 
just  done  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
wish  to  compliment  her  for  makin?  her 
views  known  and  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  developments  now 
taking  place  on  the  renegotiation  of  th? 
Panama  treaty. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
her  on  the  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  for  approximately  7  years, 
and  know  the  diligence  with  whicii  she 
goes  into  the  problems  of  Panama  and 
her  desire  to  better  the  conditions  of  the 
Panamanian  people.  So.  It  is  not  with 
any  degree  of  misgivings  that  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  concern  that  she 
has  expressed  for,  I,  too,  have  oliserved 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  slowly  but 
surely  trading  off  the  Panama  Canal  and 
not  obtaining  any  benefits  for  the  people 
of  Panama,  as  a  whole. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
find  the  time,  with  all  of  his  other  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  and  duties,  to 
take  a  personal  Interest  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  are  now  going  on  and  to  revle-* 
closely  the  proposals  that  are  being  of- 
fered, for  I  am  sure  that  he.  too.  misht 
determine  what  it  should  be  with  caution 
that  we  consider  turning  over  the  cansl 
or  sharing  the  responsibility  of  the  canal 
at  this  time  with  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  colleague.  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  on  her  diligence  and  devotion 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, as  well  as  her  devotion  to  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country.  It  is  indeed  my 
pleasure  to  associate  myself  with  her. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  5!ri 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  ot 
the  bin  S.  306.  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  1  minute  to  make 
an  observation  on  the  subject  touched 
upon  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missour. 
(Mrs.  Sullivan! ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  haPPJ 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  Um 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FTjOOD.  Mr.  Spenker,  I  do  no". 
Intend  to  go  into  the  details  of  tlil=  sub- 
ject. I  have  spoken  on  it  for  many.  manJ 
years,  as  many  of  the  Members  knos 
But  if  ever  I  heard  a  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  constitutional  amendment  W 
permit  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
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act  with  the  other  body  on  ratification  of 
treaties,  I  just  heard  it  from  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
consider  these  negotiations  going  on  at 
the  present  time,  having  to  do  with 
giving  up  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  as  among  the  most  serious 
matters  facing  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world  today.  It  has  become  common 
knowledge,  at  least  through  the  press, 
that  these  negotiations  are  going  on, 
tliat  there  is  consideration  being  given 
to  giving  up  a  good  portion  of  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
discussion  and  these  remarks  should 
alert  all  Americans,  including  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  to  the  fact,  in  that 
xe  are  responsible  for  the  security  of  this 
hemisphere,  the  security  of  future  ship- 
ping in  this  hemisphere  in  which  the 
Panama  Canal  is  an  integral  and  major 
and  important  part,  that  this  adminls- 
iratlon  is  wrongly  consideriivg  seriously 
giving  up  U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal.  I  think  the  people  of 
this  Nation  should  be  alerted  to  this 
fact.  This  matter  should  be  thorougWy 
debated. 

In  my  opinion  the  people  of  America 
would  not  approve,  arid  would  voice 
themselves  overwhelmingly  in  opposi- 
Uon  to  any  such  proposal. 

Fmther  let  me  say  that  it  is  my  opin- 
ion relating  to  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission established  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  sea  level  canal  route  that  there 
is  a  great  risk  that  any  such  new  canal 
constructed  as  proposed  would  negate 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  that  canal  too. 
Certainly  as  evidenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiations  underway  relating  to 
the  present  canal  this  is  to  be  suspected. 
That  new  canal,  too.  could  become  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
ot  another  nation.  I  believe  spending 
American  dollars  on  this  is  wrong.  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  matter  out  in  the  open 
now.  I  think  it  is  time  it  did  come  out 
in  the  open.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
matter  is  being  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  and  that  these  nego- 
tiations are  publicly  exposed  today  for 
all  America  to  know. 

Mr.  GROAreR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
N'ewYork? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  rank- 
in?  Republican  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Subcnr.;m!ttee  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
end  Fisheries  Committee.  I  vish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
?P:.t]elody  from  Missouri. 

I  leco'j.it'e  t'.ic  difficulties  of  negoti- 
»tin?  ,-.  new  treaty  with  Panama  since 
their  liiiernal  ecohomy  and  their  internal 
PoUthis  are  intricately  involved  with  our 
Diceence  and  control  of  the  Canal  under 
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the  present  treaty.  I  do  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  over- 
whelming consensus  of  American  citizens 
would  oppose  our  abdication  of  sover- 
eignty and  bilateral  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

The  matter  is  being  resolved  with  un- 
due haste  to  accommodate  the  political 
hierarchy  of  Panama,  since  its  legisla- 
ture will  soon  be  In  session. 

I  would  hope  that  considerably  more 
study  will  be  given  this  problem  and  the 
negotiations,  since  most  serious  con- 
siderations of  national  defense  and  mari- 
time convenience  are  Involved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  new  titles  are  added  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  by  S.  306.  Title  I  covers 
the  problem  of  auto  exhaust  caused  by 
.internal  combustion  engines.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  is  required  to  prescribe 
as  soon  as  possible  standards  applicable 
to  the  emission  of  pollution  from  new 
automobiles  wliich  contribute  to  the  en- 
dangering of  the  public  health.  He  Is 
also  to  set  the  date  when  such  standards 
are  to  take  effect.  Automobile  manufac- 
turers are  or  will  be  prohibited  from 
selling  or  importing  for  sale  any  new 
motor  vehicles  or  engines  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  standards  prescribed. 
Federal  district  couits  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  vlolatiOiis  and  may  levy  fines  of 
up  to  Sl.OOO  for  each  violation.  Appro- 
priations authorized  are  $470,000  for  fi.s- 
cal  19C6.  S845.000  for  1967  and  $1,195,000 
for  1968,  and  Sl.47O.C00  for  1969  or  ap- 
proximately S4  million. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  am  in  support  of  this 
particular  title  of  the  bill  and,  to  be  per- 
fectly honest,  I  am  not  certain  just  what 
the  leKi.'iiation  can  do  with  regard  to  this 
problem.  becau.«e  it  is  primarily  a  prob- 
lem in  my  area  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and 
vicinity.  We  p.<i.ssed  laws  in  our  State 
legislatiue  there  relating  to  this  ar.d  we 
have  been  Investigating  this  problem. 
We  had  a  number  of  tests  and  examina- 
tions made.  Cars  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided With  certa.n  devices  in  the  nesr  fu- 
ture in  order  to  be  sold  in  California.  In 
any  event.  I  am  hai;py  to  see  the  Gov- 
erruiient  come  into  it  it  they  can  be  of 
help.  I  say  that  because  2  years  ago  we 
had  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  was  first 
passed  on  the  floor.  The  biggest  prob- 
lem with  regard  to  this  Is  In  California. 
I  supported  that  act  and  voted  for  it  and 
presented  the  rule.  A  few  days  later 
a  few  of  my  conservative  constituents 
said.  "If  you  are  going  to  spend  money 
like  this,  I  am  no  longer  going  to  sup- 
port you.  Take  me  off  your  newsletter 
list."  Politics  are  sometimes  strange  In- 
deed. 

Now.  I  am  for  title  I.  and  I  hope  that 
■t  works  out. 

Title  n  Is  another  question,  because 
this  provides  for  a  national  program  of 
research  and  development  of  new  and 
Improved  methods  of  waste  disposal. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Weifa'-e  is  authorized  to  conduct,  en- 
courage, and  render  flr.ancia!  assistance 
to  Perieral.  State.  Interstate,  and  !oc?il 
auihorit.es.  private  institutions,  and  in- 
rii"'dupls  "ho  are  conductin'?  research 
or  /elated  studies  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
posal.    Grants  are  authorized  to  such 


agencies.  They  may  be  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  facility. 

Additionally,  grants  of  up  to  one-half 
may  be  made  to  State  and  interstate 
agenc.es  for  surveys  of  practices  and 
problems  with  regard  to  waste  disposal. 
To  qualify  for  such  grants  the  agency 
must  be  the  sole  agency  designated  by 
the  State  or  interstate  group  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  a  study  and  have 
a  program  j^repared  under  which  the 
grant  will  be  expended,  and  have  fiscal 
controls  and  accounting  procedures  to 
assure  proper  disbursement. 

Appropriations  arc  authorized  under 
this  in  the  following  amounts:  S7  rml- 
lion  for  fiscal  year  19GC.  $14  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  S19.2  million  for  1968, 
and  ,$20  million  for  1969.  These  arc  con- 
trolled by  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the  follow- 
ing authorizations:  S3  million  for  1966, 
$6  million  for  1967.  S10.8  million  for 
1968,  and  S12.5  million  for  1969. 

This  new  disposal  program  added  to 
the  clean  air  bill  will  cost  around  $96 
million.  Tliere  are  minority  vir-vs  signed 
by  seven  Members.  Their  objection  is  to 
the  solid  waste  disposal  program  as  just 
mentioned  in  title  n.  The>'  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  involved  in  the  flnan'  ing  of 
this  program.  It  was  not  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  qther  body  but  was  added 
in  the  full  committee  after  hearings  were 
completed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  .'VIso-  tl}e  minority 
Views  object  to  the  solid  waste  program 
bmig  tied  to  a  bill  to  control  air  poliu- 
tioii. 

JMr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  support 
the  fu-st  title  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  second  title  should  be  in  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  request  for 
time,  but  I  do  reserve  the  balimce  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TO  AMEND  THE  P'JBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT  TO  ASSIST  IN  COM- 
BATING HEART  DISEIASE.  CAN- 
CER. STROKE.  AND  OTHER  \L\JOR 
DISEASES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  686  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  con.sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  His.  S86 
RemlreU.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  re.=oIve  Itsell  into  the  Committee  ot 
the  Whole  House  on  the  .State  ot  the  Union 
lor  the  consiaeraticn  of  the  bill  iHJl,  3140) 
to  u.Tiend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
assl't  m  combating  heart  dlsea6P.  cancer. 
stroKe.  a.id  ot.ler  major  diseases.  ,\fier  gen- 
eral detaute.  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  Bhali  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
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by  the  chairman  and  ranklug  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
elen  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
aball  be  In  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Porclorn  Commerce  now  In 
the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  sh.iU  be  corwldered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  orliinnl  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Members  may  demand 
a  sep.ar3te  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substitute.  , 
The  prevlouF  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  p.iss.ige  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
3140.  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
elcm  Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  598,  and 
It  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House  to 
move  to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  =.-.ld  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  tLM. 
3140  as  p.issed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  ijentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Smith]  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a.";  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  588 
provides  for  consideration  of  H  R.  3140,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  assist  In  combatine  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  other  major  diseases. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule 
with  3  hours  of  creneral  debate,  making 
It  in  order  to  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  orieinal  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  After  passage  of 
H  R.  3140,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreten  Commerce  shall  be  dis- 
charecd  from  further  consideration  of 
S.  596,  and  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  Scn.ite  bill  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  House-passed  language. 

Tlie  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  3140  Is 
to  piovidc  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  between  medical 
schools,  clinical  research  institutions  and 
hospitals  by  means  of  which  the  latest 
advances  in  the  care  of  patients  sufTerini; 
from  heart  diseii.«p.  stroke,  cancer,  and 
related  disen.^cs  may  be  afforded  through 
locally  ndminisipitd  programs  of  re- 
search, trainin?,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion and  related  demonstrations  of 
patient  care. 

The  program  authorized  would  pro- 
vide support  for  cooperative  arrange- 
mt-nts  which  would  link  medical  schools 
and  r.fBliflted  teaching  hospitals,  with 
their  highly  developed  capabilities  in 
diagnosis,  training,  and  treatment,  with 
clinical  research  centers,  local  commu- 
nity hospitals  and  practicing  physicians. 
These  cooperative  i-nangements  would 
be  planned  and  established  locally  with 
the  participation  cf  existing  institutions 
and  medical  practitioners.  These  coop- 
erative arrangements  would  pcrniit  the 
interchange  of  personnel  and  patients 
and  would  provide  for  the  more  effective 
flow  of  Information  concerning  the 
latest  advances  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$50  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


$90  million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  and  $200 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  health  message  of 
January  7,  1965,  President  Johnson  said: 

In  these  years  of  the  1060's,  we  live  as 
beneflclarles  of  this  century's  great — and 
continuing — revolution  of  medical  knowledge 
and  capabilities.  Smallpox,  malaria,  yellow 
fever,  and  typhus  are  conquered  In  this 
country. 

In  our  struggle  against  disease,  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  but  the  battle  is  far 
from  won.  While  that  battle  will  not  end 
In  our  lifetime — or  any  time  to  come — we 
have  the  high  privilege  and  high  promise  of 
maHJng  longer  strides  forward  now  than  any 
'  other  generation  of  Americans. 

Toward  this  purpose  he  called  for  a 
system  of  hospital  Insurance  for  the 
aged — which  became  Public  Law  89-97 
with  his  signature  on  July  30,  1965, 

He  also  called  for  better  health  serv- 
ices for  children  and  youth  through  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  program  and  the  public  assist- 
ance medical  program — which  have  also 
been  realized  as  a  part  of  Public  Law  89- 
97 — the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965, 

He  asked  for  Improved  community 
mental  health  services,  and  Improved 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Stamng  Act  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

He  recommended  grants  to  help  cover 
basic  operating  costs  of  our  health  pro- 
fession's schools  so  that  they  can  signifi- 
cantly expand  both  their  capacity  and 
the  quality  of  the  educational  programs, 
and  this  legislation  has  pa.ssed  the  House 
and  the  Senate  has  concluded  hearings. 
He  called  for  an  expansion  of  health 
research  and  research  facilities,  and  this 
measure  has  been  enacted. 

And  he  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  multipurpose  regional  medical 
centers  to  master  the  three  killers  which 
alone  account  for  7  out  of  10  deaths  in 
the  United  States  each  year — heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke — the  bill  which 
is  before  us  today. 

Very  briefly  the  bill  provides  grants 
for  the  planning  and  the  establishment 
of  programs  of  cooperation  between 
medical  schools,  clinical  research  insti- 
tutions, and  hospitals  by  means  of  which 
the  latest  advances  In  the  care  of  pa- 
tients suffermg  from  heart  disease, 
stroke,  cancer,  and  related  diseases  may 
be  afforded,  through  locally  administered 
programs  of  research,  training,  and  con- 
tinuing education  and  related  demon- 
strations of  patient  care. 

Tlie  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$50  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$90  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  $200 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  this  opportunity  to 
round  out  the  President's  ambitious 
health  program,  I  hope  the  House  will 
permit  me  to  reminisce  a  little  for,  as 
many  of  you  know,  good  health  legisla- 
tion has  long  been  my  concern. 

Sometimes,  I  realize,  I  have  been  a  lit- 
tle Intense  about  this  subject  but  I  would 
like  people  to  know  first  of  all  that  I 
never  lived  in  towns  where  there  were 
hospitals  until  1  lived  in  the  town  where 
I  went  to  college.  In  the  capital  of  my 
State  there  was  no  real  hospital  until 


after  World  War  n,  when  the  Army 
moved  out  of  an  alrbasc  and  left  a  little 
hospital  out  there.  Until  that  time  there 
was  only  a  little  converted  residence  with, 
I  think,  12  or  15  rooms  in  it,  which  wa* 
the  hospital  for  the  capital  of  my  State. 
In  my  youth  I  saw  the  most  pitiful  con- 
ditions with  rural  people  coming  in  with 
dead  babies  in  their  arms  because  they 
could  not  get  anybody  to  administer 
medical  care.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  have  devoted  so  much  of  my  time  in 
Congress  to  health  legislation. 

My  first  big  opportunity  came  In  g 
period  when  this  country  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  World  War  11.  On  the  basis  of 
Information  that  the  draft  statistics  were 
revealing  evidence  of  some  serious  prob- 
lems as  to  the  health  status  of  our  young 
men,  I  determined  that  we  must  first  get 
better  information  about  health  needi 
and  resources  in  this  counti-y,  for  it  was 
sadly  lacking.  In  July  1943,  the  Senate 
took  cognizance  of  the  Nation's  healtli 
needs  by  passing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
74,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  Introduce, 
empowering  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Health  and 
Education,  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  Elbert  D.  Thomas, 
then  chairman  of  the  committee,  did  me 
the  honor  of  appointing  me  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  was  composed 
of  a  very  able  group  of  Senators.  For 
2  "2  years,  with  the  brilliant  assistance  of 
a  devoted  and  able  staff,  we  studied  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  health  through 
hearings  In  the  field  and  In  Washington. 
We  looked  into  health  conditions  in  war 
industry  and  extra-cantonment  areas, 
selective  service  data  on  rejections  for 
physical  and  mental  disabilities,  medical 
research  needs,  hospital  and  health  cen- 
ter requirements,  the  health  needs  of 
veterans,  dental  and  mental  health  care 
and  other  subjects  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion and  published  reports  as  to  the  con- 
ditions we  found. 

On  December  16.  1944,  with  findings 
embracing  more  than  2,300  pages,  the 
so-called  Pepper  committee  Issued  a  re- 
port which  not  only  pointed  up  critical 
shortages  of  physicians  and  medical  serv- 
ices during  the  war  but  produced  e\1- 
dence  that  seemed  to  show  widespread 
deficiencies  in  prewar  medical  care  as 
well.  The  country  learned  that  of  the 
22  mi'lion  men  of  military  age,  40  percent 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  gen- 
eral military  service;  and  that  from  the 
time  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
to  July  1944,  the  lowest  monthly  rejec- 
tion rate  reached  31.4  percent  of  regis- 
trants examined  while  the  hlgliest  rate 
climbed  to  nearly  47  percent  in  December 
1943. 

A  third  interim  report  issued  by  the 
Pepper  subconanUttee  used  the  evidence 
assembled  as  the  basU  for  a  series  of 
reconunended  actions.  It  reported  that: 
The  Nation  has  been  deeply  impres-^ed  by 
the  fact  that  approximately  4'j  million  young 
men  In  the  prime  of  life  have  been  fouM 
unfit  tor  military  service  because  of  physli* 
and  mental  defects.  In  addition  more  t'aaa 
a  million  men  have  been  discharged  Ir^ 
service  because  of  defects  other  than  tho» 
sustained  la  battle. 
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Wh'le  we  recognize  rejection  did  not 
fieces,^arily  mean  that  these  men  were 
..ifit  for  participation  in  the  civilian  war 
e^ort  we  pointed  out  that  such  detects 
irften  reduce  initiative  and  working  ca- 
lacltv  !ind  that  they  also  meant  that  it 
Jjj  necessary  to  call  into  military  serv- 
■ce  hundreds  of  thousiinds  cf  men  bet- 
ier  fitted  for  essential  civilian  tasks — 
trained  mechanics.  skUled  technicians, 
wd  teachers  in  scientific  and  technical 
schools. 

This  tWrd  Interim  report,  then,  asked 
-ot  only  "What  do  these  figures  mean?" 
i'ut  also  "What  must  we  da  about  it?" 
U  recommended  among  other  things,  the 
ytpaasion  of  public  health  services,  in- 
ireased  attention  for  child  health,  es- 
peclallv  among  school  children,  steppcd- 
■io  programs  for  mental  health,  aid  for 
Bedical  education  to  overcome  the  short- 
age of  doctors,  a  program  for  the  con- 
ifucuon  of  hospitals  and  health  facili- 
ties, a  large  expansion  of  ir.edlc.il  re- 
search and,  prophetically.  I  like  to  think 
of  the  bill  we  are  now  considering,  the 
e.stabl!sliment  of  medical  centers  which 
would  combine  the  preventive,  diagnos- 
tic, and  curative  services  of  medicine  in 
centers  using  "outpost  clinics." 

It  may  surprise  some  people  to  know 
that,  as  a  result  of  these  findings,  I  be- 
lieve, I  was  invited  to  address  the  fourth 
recional  conference  of  the  Council  on 
Medical  Service  and  Public  Relation.^  of 
the  American  Medical  A.ssociation  which 
TBS  held  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  on  February  23. 
1946.  I  described  the  w^ork  of  the  com- 
aittee  which  then  consisted  of  five 
Democrats  (Thomas.  Tunnell.  Murray. 
HitL  and  Pepper)  three  Republicans 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Taft  and  Aiken  ) 
and  one  Progressive  (La  FoUette).  I 
told  thi^m  how  happy  I  M-as  that  Dr.  Flsh- 
Ijein  h'ld  been  one  of  the  first  to  write 
me  a  letter  commending  the  report.  I 
expressed  my  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  would  soon  start 
hearings  on  the  Hill-Burton  bill  for  the 
construction  of  a  national  system  of  hos- 
pital facilitle.^  as  a  first  step  in  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  American  people. 
I  said  that  when  we  got  enough  hospitals 
and  doctors  I  thought  we  should  con- 
sider a  plan  of  health  insurance,  I 
added: 

When  I  started  Into  this  subject,  some 
thought  It  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Pep- 
pn  of  Florida  to  Inflict  socialized  medicine 
on  the  country.  I  reiterate  that  I  have  never 
fstored  soclal'lEed  medicine.  I  live  lu  the 
aeW  of  politics  and  ,am  not  angry  with  any 
of  mv  doctor  friends  who  misinterpreted 
lay  views.  I  have  no  desire  to  Impair  the 
integrity  of  the  profession  or  the  right  ot 
tue  patient  to  make  a  free  choice  of  doctor. 
dretUt  or  nurse  or  anything  else  we  think 
0!  as  .Americanism.  1  think  we  are  making 
nal  progress  in  this  field. 

I  have  always  been  particularly  proud 
of  the  fact  that,  in  his  health  mps":age 
to  the  Congres-s  in  194-5,  President  Tni- 
man  referred  specifically  to  the  findings 
of  our  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people  as 
revealed  through  our  study  cf  Selective 
Service  data.  Calling  for  a  broad  pro- 
?ram  of  health  care  which  Incorporated 
tnost  of  our  recommendations  and  in- 


cluded health  insiurance.  the  President 
stated: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  received  a 
shock  when  the  medical  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Selective  Service  System  re- 
vealed the  widespread  physical  and  menuvl 
incapacity  among  the  young  people  o(  our 
Notion.  We  had  had  prior  warnings  from 
eminent  medical  authorities  and  Investigat- 
ing commltues.  The  statistics  of  the  last 
war  had  shown  the  same  condition.  But 
the  Selective  Service  System  has  brought  It 
forcibly  to  our  attention  recently  In  terms 
which  all  of  us  can  understand. 

He  repeated  some  of  the  findings  and 
added: 

We  should  resolve  now  that  the  health  of 
this  Nation  Is  a  national  concern;  that 
ananclal  barriers  In  the  way  of  attaining 
health  shall  be  removed;  that  the  health  ot 
all  Its  citizens  deserves  the  help  of  all  the 
Nation, 

I  was  also  honored  when,  in  opening 
the  hearings  on  the  President's  Health 
Insmance  proposal  S.  1606,  in  1946  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Senator 
MuRiuv.  referred  particularly  to  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee: 

The  hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  reports  prepared  by  Senator  Pepper 
and  his  able  committee,  will  long  continue 
to  be  invaluable  sources  of  Information  and 
helpful  guides  for  constructive  health  plans. 

He  continued  with  a  broad  program 
for  improved  health  care,  which,  in  brief, 
called  for: 

First.  Assistance  to  increase  the  num- 
ber and  distribution  of  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals. 

Second.  Development  of  public  health 
services  and  maternal  and  child  care. 

Third.  Federal  assistance  for  medical 
research  and  professional  education. 

Fourth.  Assistance  in  meeting  the  high 
cost  of  Individual  medical  care  which 
could  be  met  by  a  national  health  in- 
surance program. 

Fifth.  A  program  to  provide  for  less 
of  earnings  when  sickness  or  disability 
strikes. 

The  first  segment  to  be  enacted  came 
in  1946  with  the  passage  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Constniction  Act.  The 
importance  of  this  legislation  is  illus- 
trated by  statistics  which  show  that 
from  July  1, 1947,  when  the  program  first 
wf-nt  into  effect,  through  May  31,  a  total 
of  7,750  projects  have  been  approved  at 
a  total  cost  of  S7.3  billion,  of  which  the 
Federal  share  was  S2.3  billion. 

Another  segment,  the  disability  insur- 
ano"  benefits  plan,  became  law  with  the 
enactment  of  the  1956  Social  Security 
Amendments,  and  we  have  just  incor- 
porated the  principle  of  health  insurance 
by  the  enactment  of  medicare  for  people 
C5  and  over  in  connection  with  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

I  was,  incidentally,  happy  to  see  that 
these  amendments  also  approached  my 
earlier  hope  for  the  broad  expansions  of 
the  important  maternal  and  child 
health  programs.  Back  in  1945  I  intro- 
duced a  bill — S.  1318 — calling  for  au- 
thorizations of  S50  million  to  finance  this 
program — at  a  time  when  the  total  au- 
thorization was  only  $5,320,000.  The 
1965  amendments  call  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  S50  million  in  1957— but  this 
amount  is  hardly  in  1943  dollars. 


I  have  been  proud,  through  the  years, 
to  sponsor  other  legislation  which  has 
become — and  _with  the  legislation  passed 
by  this  Congress — will  become,  the  law 
of  the  land.  On  July  22,  1947,  almost 
10  years  before  it  was  enacted,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  prortding  a  disability  benefit 
insurance  system,  and  in  the  same  year 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research, 

In  1949  I  introduced  a  bill— S.  1453— 
to  provide  aid  to  schools  of  medicine — 
largely  realized  over  10  years  later  by  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1963.  In  the  same  year  I  intro- 
duced a  bill — S.  2534— which  called  for 
a  National  Health  Survey,  a  goal  reached 
in  1956,  so  that  we  now  have  much  more 
complete  data  on  the  state  of  American 
health  than  was  the  case  when  our  sub- 
committee began  its  studies  back  in  1943. 
I  cite  this  somewhat  personal  experi- 
ence, in  connection  with  the  legislation 
before  us  today  to  make  the  point  that 
it,  too,  is  part  of  this  broad-scale  attack 
on  America's  health  problems,  and  1  add 
that  legislation  directed  at  curing  can- 
cer and  heart  disease  is  as  essential  as 
the  other  segments  of  that  attack  which 
I  have  mentioned.  For  behind  this  leg- 
islation is  a  long  history  ot  aspiration 
and  experimentation.  Going  back  again 
to  the  Tnmian  health  message  of  1946 
we  find  these  words: 

Cancer  Is  among  the  leading  causes  of 
death.  •  •  •  Though  we  already  have  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of  Public  Health 
Service,  we  need  still  more  coordinated  re- 
search on  the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
this  disease.  We  need  more  financial  sup- 
port for  research  and  to  establish  special 
clinics  and  honpltals  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  especially  In  Its  early 
stages. 

The  money  mvested  In  research  pays 
enormous  dividends.  IT  anyone  doubts  this 
let  hira  think  of  penlcUUn,  plEsma.  DDT 
powder,  and  new  rehabilitation  techniques. 

It  was  my  prirtlege  for  most  of  my 
years  In  the  other  body  to  participate 
in  the  establishment  of  and  the  expan- 
sion of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  established  in  1937, 
and  the  National  Heart  Institute  which 
was  established  in  1948.  One  year 
earlier,  in  1947,  I  had  introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  and  request  the  Pre.<:ident 
to  undertake  to  mobilize  at  some  con- 
venient place  or  places  in  the  United 
States  an  adequate  number  of  the 
world's  outstanding  experts  and  to  coor- 
dinate and  utilize  their  services  in  a  su- 
preme endeavor  to  discover  new  means 
of  treating,  curing,  and  preventing  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  arteries.  And 
one  of  the  most  poignant  memories  in 
connection  with  these  efforts  came  on 
May  5,  1947,  when  I  rose  on  the  floor  ot 
the  Senate  to  protest  a  Senate  cut  of 
some  $5  million  in  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  the  expansion  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  with  the  able  support 
of  Senator  Flobert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio.  In 
concluding  my  remarks  urging  that  this 
amount  be  restored,  and  it  was,  I  said: 

Surely  It  would  not  hurt  to  follow  the 
House  In  this  matter  and  let  those  agencies 
have  this  additional  »5  million,  to  remain 
available  untU  It  can  be  wisely  expended; 
but  with  which  they  could  plnn  a  research 
program  that  might  result  In  the  saving  of 
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silting  this  nlternouii 


tile  livt-^  of  Sofia? 
la  this  Churaoer 

On  July  31.  iOVJ,  as  you  sll  know,  Sen- 
ator Tall  was  ihc  Irajflc  victim  oJ  can- 
cer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  tod'  y 
Ihus  draws  hen  il.v  on  psst  nispirntions 
aiid  pa.-it,  cxpptxicc.  wliile  it  looks  to 
the  future  in  lis  method  of  attack  on 
'  re.id  diseases  nc  have  not  yet  con- 
quered. It  grow.'!  out  of  the  President's 
appfal  to  his  Commission  on  Ufprt  Di;!- 
pase.  Cancer,  aiid  Stroke  in  Jato  1964 
tor  boldne.ss  and  Imnclnation  as  well  as 
reallfm.  This  blue-ribbon  panel,  lieaded 
by  Dr  Michael  E.  DeBakey,  called  for 
an  unprecedented  meri;er  of  medlcnl 
p!-actice,  research  and  education  to  com- 
bat what  it  rails  the  •'traRlc  las"  in  the 
application  of  new  discoveries. 

Tliis  concept  recopnizes  that  the  new- 
est and  ra'i?t  effective  diagnostic  methods 
and  the  mo.it  rncent  and  most  pramisin? 
methods  often  require  veiT  expensive  or 
very  scirce  equipment — such  as  are  re- 
ouired  for  open  heart  .'surgery  as  well  as 
advanced  disea.se  rlctectinn  methods. 
Multipurpose  medical  programs  can 
meet  these  needs.  They  would,  as  the 
President  poinled  our  m  his  hcalti^  mes- 
sage, also  "speed  the  application  of  re- 
.search  knowledge  to  patients  care,  so  as 
to  turn  otherwise  hollow  laboratory  tri- 
umnhs  into  h"aithy  victorir.=i." 

The  services  provided  under  such  pro- 
grams would  be  nf  particular  help  in  en- 
abiinpr  the  nracticins  physician  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  latest  medical  knowl- 
edge, and  moke  available  to  him  the 
latest  technique',  snecialized  knowiedce. 
and  the  most  eiTicient  methods.  In  the 
words  of  the  President's  Commission: 

T!ie  proposed  n.itloii.il  network  is  b.iscU  on 
th»  It)'i?-r.ccep*fcl  fact  that  tlip  be.n  p-.tient 
c-ire  Is  associated  wltji  reseiirch.  It  will.  In 
effect,  link  every  private  doctor  and  every 
rommunlty  to  a  niit'onal  and.  Indeed,  world- 
wide network,  trun.-^rallttng  the  newest  and 
best  in  hraltli  service.  At  the  same  time.  It 
will  nrike  each  do^^o^.  n  contributor  to  the 
worldwide  research  effort,  for  his  observa- 
tions will  .idd  to  tlie  total  knowledee  nccu- 
mulited  by  th*»  stations,  center*,  nnd  re- 
se.irrli  Institutes. 

Dr.  DeEakey,  the  CommlEslon's  Chair- 
man, empliasizes  that  their  findings  do 
not  c;»ll  for  a  one-man  show  directed 
from  Washintrton.  but  rather  for  a  coop- 
erative national  eUcct  involvinj?  health 
leaders,  voluntai-y  organizations,  and 
State  and  local  governments  as  well  as 
health  acencies.  Ke  also  notes  that  the 
27-membPr  panel,  which  included  Mar- 
ion B  Po;.«iom.  fT-mer  Secretary  of  the 
De->Rrtment  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  does  not  presume  to  say  how 
medical  care  .should  be  provided  in  the 
proiosed  centers.  It  also  realizes  that 
an  undertakln?  s.s  vast  as  it  proposed 
must  bp  develo'^ed  in  stages. 

Mr,  Soeaker.  we  have  an  opportunity 
.>:ub'!t9ntial!v  to  ro'ind  out  the  broad  and 
intciTelated  health  program  outlined  by 
the  President  in  his  health  message  of 
January  7,  I9f  5.  by  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion promptly.  And,  as  I  have  tried  to 
.'how  this  afternoon,  we  shall  a'so  be 
drawing  upon  past  experience  and  r>ast 
goals — goals  which  go  back  to  the  dark 


days  of  World  War  II  when,  with  the 
cooperution  of  the  Army  and  other 
branches  of  the  military,  our  subcom- 
mittee was  able  to  draw  upon  the  records 
and  experiences  of  that  war  to  get  more 
precise  data  on  the  nature  of  our  health 
problems  than  had  been  available  for  a 
decade — as  a  prelude  to  action.  We  have, 
simultaneously,  of  course,  made  much 
progress  through  the  years.  Smallpox, 
malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  typhus  are 
conquered  in  this  country.  Infant  dea  ths 
have  been  reduced  by  half  every  two 
decades.  Poliomyelitis,  which  took  3,154 
lives  as  recently  as  1952,  cost  only  5  Uves 
in  1964.  Death  rates  for  infi'jerua  have 
been  reduced  by  88  percent  during  the 
past  20  years,  while  over  the  same  period 
death  caused  by  tuljerculosis  has  dropped 
by  87  percent  and  rheumatic  fever  ijy  90 
percent. 

Now  the  challenge  facing  our  research 
facilities,  as  outlined  by  the  President, 
art'se  because  of  the  facts  that — 

Forty-eight  million  people  now  living 
will  become  victims  of  cancer. 

Nearly  15  million  people  suffer  from 
heart  disease  and  this,  together  with 
strokes,  accounts  for  more  than  half  the 
deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

Twelve  million  people  suffer  arthritis 
and  rneumatic  disease  and  10  million 
are  burdened  with  neurological  dis- 
orders. 

Five  and  one-half  million  Araeiicans 
are  afflicted  by  mental  retardation  and 
the  number  increases  by  126.000  new 
cases  each  year. 

The  Piesldent  has  said ; 

The  B8th  Congress  wrote  a  proud  and 
pigmfic.int  record  of  accomplishments  In  the 
aeld  of  health  legislation.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  thin  Congress  will  write  an 
even  finer  record  that  will  he  remembered 
with  honor  by  generations  of  Amer:cnna  to 
come. 

It  is  a  call  to  destiny.  I  am  sure  we 
cannot  fail  to  respond  to  this  high  re- 
sponsibility and  great  opportimity.  I 
urge  the  enactment  of  tliis  segment  of 
health  legislation  with  all  the  conviction 
at  my  command. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  5S6  In  order  tliat  H.R. 
3140  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  ob.lectl.on, 

Mr.  55MTTH  of  Callfcrnia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  vill  be  the  shortest 
response  to  a  rule  that  I  have  ever  nwde. 
I  a'^rec  with  every  statement  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  made,  and  concur 
in  those  statements,  and  urge  adoption 
of  the  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  laave  Ih-; 
previous  q'jestion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKE:R.  The  question  is  on 
thf  rP'Jolution. 

The  resolution  wns  agreed  to 

A  motinn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION   ACT    OF    1961 

Mr.  SI.SK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ctII  up 
House  Resolution  580,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tlili 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commltte* 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o:  tijc 
Union  for  the  cjnslderatlon  of  the  bill  (HE. 
10232)  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Firmere 
Home  Admlnlstr.ition  Act  of  1D61  to  suthor- 
Ire  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  to  nnlte  or 
insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public 
a'Tencles  and  corporations  not  operated  lot 
profit  with  respect  to  water  supply,  water 
systems,  and  w,i«te  disposal  systems  semcj 
rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  to 
rural  c, immunity  development  planning  ani 
in  C'jiuiecticin  with  the  construction  of  Bucli 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  annual 
aggregate  of  insured  loans  tiiereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
geiier.al  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  •.o 
the  bill  and  sliall  continue  not  to  exceed  neo 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  ae 
bUl  shall  be  re.ad  for  amendment  under  Uie 
nve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  ot  the 
consideration  of  tile  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  quMtion 
ehall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  tlie  bUI 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas.sage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  no- 
tion to  recommit.  After  passage  of  H.R. 
10232,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  conKldera- 
tion  of  the  bill  S.  1768,  and  it  shall  then  be 
In  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clau-ie  of  said  Senate 
bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provlslonf 
contained  In  H  R    10232  as  passed. 

Mr.  SIEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
!  Mr.  LattaI  and  at  this  time  I  yield  mv- 
self  such  time  f.s  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  R?solutlon  580 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10232, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1901  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  ma!:e  or  insure  loans  to  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations 
no:  operated  for  profit  wilh  respect  to 
■vater  supply,  water  systems,  and  waste 
di3p:)?al  :;yslem5  servin.r  rural  arr.'^s  and 
to  make  srant,?  to  aid  in  rural  commu- 
nity development  planning  and  in  con- 
:iection  with  the  construction  of  surS 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  an- 
nual aggregate  of  insured  loans  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes.  The  res- 
olution provides  an  open  rule,  waivin? 
nnlnt.^  of  order,  with  2  hours  of  rencra! 
debate.  After  pas.sa'ie  of  H.R.  10232  the 
Committer  on  Agriculture  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  fv.rther  consideration  » 
S.  1766.  and  it  ."shall  be  in  order  to  move 
to  strike  out  pM  aV.er  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  =rr.atp  blil  and  insert  the  House- 
pa  5-.cc!  lenguaire  in  lieu  thereof. 

TTip  establishment  of  adequate  water 
and  waste  disposal  system  is  one  of  the 
crying  needs   of   rural   America.     CltJ 
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(iwellrrs  take  these  facilities  for  granted. 
If  a  rural  resident  wants  these  conven- 
iencfs.  he  must  provide  them  for  hlra- 
'j5lf__.it  jreat  expense  and  often  wiili 
Uie  frustrating  result  of  having  systems 
vrhich  iust  do  not  quite  work. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  10232  Is  to  estab 


iiow  we  are  supposed  t«  proceed  this 
afternoon  on  all  these  bills  unless  wc 
get  some  bills  and  some  reports  here — 
but  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  on  one  ot 
these  i-ules  whether  it  was  not  stated 
that  there  was  a  garbage  disposal  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  was  reported  out 


lish  for  rural  comrauiilties  a  program  of     of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
Federal  assistance  in  the  construction  of     eign  Commerce?    I  note  that  in  this  bill 
water  and   sanitation   systems   compa- 
rable to  the  Federal  programs  which  are 
available  under  several  statutes  for  ur- 
ban communities. 

The  biU  would  implement  this  pro- 
jram  by  expanding  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  insured  loan  authority 
and  providing  means  of  making  such 
loans  more  attractive  to  investors 
tlirough  better  yields  and  repurchase 
agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  580  in  order  that  HJl. 
10232  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
any  particular  reason  that  this  rule  pro- 
vides for  a  waiver  of  all  points  of  order? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion you  have  a  revolving  fund,  and  I  am 
assuming  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
waiving  of  points  of  order,  because  the 
revolving  fund  is  involved. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoACEl  is  here,  and  if  the  gentleman 
•ulshes  to  make  a  further  comment  on 
the  reasons  for  waiving  points  of  order, 
Ivield  to  him  for  that  purf)ose. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  did  not  ask  that 
points  of  order  be  waived.  That  was 
something  that  was  just  given  to  us 
without  any  request  on  our  part.  But 
I  suppose  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  probably  correct  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  felt  that  when  one  of  these 
revolving  funds  is  involved,  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  waive  points  of 
order  on  the  bill.  I  am  suie  that  it  is 
desirable,  but  we  did  not  ask  for  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
is  the  normal  procedure  in  dealing  with 
these  revolving  funds  where  they  are 
involved  in  a  grant  and  loan  program 
and  that  there  would  be  a  question  of 
points  of  order.  As  the  gentleman  indi- 
cates, it  has  been  quite  some  yme  since 
tWs  rule  was  granted.  I  do  not  really 
remember  exactly  what  was  said  but  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated,  they  prob- 
ably d:d  not  ask  for  it  but  apparently  we 
did  feel  it  was  to  their  advantage  that 
points  of  order  be  waived. 
Mr  COLLIER.    May  I  say  that  merely 

becau.^e  it  has  been  normal  procedure. 

It  hardly  seems  quite  a  sufficient  reason 

for  hi'vin-?  this  waiver  of  points  of  order 

in  tile  i-p.solution. 
Ml'.   GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.    I  ^'leld  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  GROSS.     I  would  like  to  ask  the 

gentleman  a  question  with  regard  to  one 

of  the  rules  which  was  just  adopted  here 

on  one  of   these   bills — which   are   not 

available  at  the  desk  and  I  do  not  know 


we  are  going  to  dispose  of  some  more 
garbage  and  that  is  to  be  found  on  page 
2  of  the  bill,  the  consideration  of  which 
would  be  made  in  order  under  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  Is  there  any  garbage  left 
that  has  to  be  disposed  of  anywhere? 

Mr.  SISK.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that,  of  course,  the  bill  he  is  refer- 
ring to  deals  with  an  entirely  different 
tsTe  of  garbage.  I  think  here  we  are  con- 
cenied  with  the  problems  concerning 
sew  er  systems  and  other  disposal  .systems 
in  rural  communities.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  providing 
for  certain  types  of  loans  and  grants  with 
reference  to  the  need  for  constructing 
sewage  disposal  plants  and  so  on.  The 
bill  which  would  be  made  in  order  by 
the  adoption  of  this  rule  is  to  author- 
ize the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
help  rural  communities,  that  is,  those 
commumties  with  under  5,500  popula- 
tion to  carry  out  certain  types  of  pro- 
grams If  they  can  be  justified  to  the 
department  and  meet  the  criteria  which 
will  be  established  in  the  legislation  and 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Farmers 
Hornc  Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  still  do  not  have  an  answer  to  my 
question.  Why  should  we  need  garbage 
disposal  in  two  bills  coming  from  two 
different  committees? 

Mr.  SISK.  Well  there  are  different 
types  of  garbage  involved,  may  I  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier],  I  do 
not  understand  'Ahy  points  of  order  are 
waived  without  some  request  on  the  part 
of  the  legislative  committee.  I  am  won- 
dering, if  this  has  become  standard  pro- 
cedure for  the  Rules  Committee  to  just 
waive  points  of  order  without  any  request 
on  the  part  of  l!ie  standing  committee, 
where  this  pressure  for  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness is  coming  from? 

Mr.  SISK.  Normally  the  Committee 
on  Rules  does  not  waive  points  of  order 
unless  there  Ls  a  specific  request  or  spe- 
cific reasons  for  doing  so.  I  will  say 
that  nenerally  on  bills  dealing  with  re- 
volving funds.  I  think  it  has  been  the 
mrmal  procedure  to  waive  points  of  or- 
der. I  want  to  say  quite  frankly  here 
that  that  is  tlie  only  ju.stification  I  know 
of  at  the  moment,  and  I  am  being  quite 
frank  in  saying  that  this  rule  was  grant- 
ed some  days  ago  and  I  will  admit  that 
my  memory  Is  not  as  good  as  it  should 
be  as  to  exactly  w-hat  transpired  during 
the  actual  grantinir  of  the  rule  I  note 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Smith]  is  on  his  feet  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him  if  he  wishes  to 
comment  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me,  but  if 
my  recollection  is  correct,  we  originally 


heard  this  bill  on  September  1  and  we 
deferred  action  at  that  time.  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  it  '.vas  brought  up  and  granted 
an  open  rule  of  2  hours.  Nothing  was 
ever  mentioned  about  waiving  points  of 
order  a:id  I  did  not  vote  for  that  in  the 
committee.  Hanng  read  the  resolution 
here  now  this  is  tile  first  time  I  have 
ever  seen  all  points  of  order  waived. 

.Mr.  SISK.  I  may  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  recall  at  the  moment  the 
discussion  on  this  matter  as  lo  what  was 
included  in  the  rule  which,  of  course, 
was  checked  by  the  Parliamentarian  and 
I  suppose  tills  action  was  taken  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  revolving  fund  being 
involved. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  .'ALBERT.  The  reason  is  that 
there  is  a  revolving  fund,  and  they  are 
using  money  out  of  these  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  That  is  the  only 
reason. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  L.'^TTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  concur  with  the  statements  made 
by  my  friend  from  California  IMr. 
SiSK),  on  the  rule  and  also  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith].  Insofar  as  I  remem- 
ber, nothing  was  said  about  waiving 
points  of  order  when  the  matter  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committ^'e.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  the 
rule  as  presented  other  than  this  matter 
of  waiving  points  of  order. 

I  believe  it  is  in  order  to  say  a  few  more 
words  al50ut  this  bill.  H.R.  10232.  which 
seeks  to  amend  the  ConsoUdated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  in 
two  important  areas.  First,  it  would 
inaugurate,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  SisK]  has  pointed  out,  a 
program  of  Federal  assistance  to  rural 
communities  not  over  5,500  in  population 
for  the  construction  of  water,  sewage, 
and  sanitary  systems  comparable  to 
those  programs  already  in  being  lor  our 
urban  areas. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  cannot  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  development  cost 
of  the  project.  It  cannot  be  made  to 
any  area  where  the  population  is  likely 
to  decline  below  that  for  which  the  fa- 
cility is  being  designed. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  aggregating  not  more 
than  S50  million  annually. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  report  it- 
self reveals  that  these  facilities  have  an 
average  cost  of  approximately  $120,000, 
S50  million  per  year  will  not  begin  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  30,000  rural  com- 
mimities  now  in  need  of  new  water  and 
sanitation  systems,  as  revealed  in  tlie 
report  itself. 

I  might  say,  in  commenting  upon  this 
matter  that  has  been  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  that  I 
disagree  with  the  Inclusion  in  this  bUl 
of  granting  authority  for  collection, 
treatment,  or  disiwsal  of  waste  in  rural 
areas,  and  I  would  hope  that  when  this 
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matter  is  considered  under  the  amend- 
ment procedures,  that  provision  will  be 
stricken  out. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would 
Increase  the  real  estate  and  related  loan 
authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration of  S200  million  per  year  to  S450 
million  per  year.  It  would  repeal  provi- 
sions prohibiting  agreements  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  purchase  such  insured  'oans  in 
less  than  3  years  from  the  date  of  the 
note.  It  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
fix  the  insurance  charge  retained  by  him 
from  the  power  payments,  and  would  in- 
crea.5e  the  amount  of  loans  made  from 
the  insurance  fund  which  the  Secretary 
can  hold  at  any  one  tinie  for  future  sale 
from  S25  to  $50  million. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed to  learn  during  the  hearings 
on  the  bin  before  the  Rules  Committee 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
had  made  approximately  160  recrea- 
tional loans  under  this  act.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  how 
our  farmers  of  the  Nation  have  benefited 
by  such  loans  as  the  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  golf  courses.  I  would  hope 
that  the  administration  would  pay  a  little 
closer  attention  to  the  Intent  of  Congress 
In  making  these  loans  in  the  fuciire. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  eentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  like  this  rule 
waiving  points  of  order.  I  hope  the  pre- 
vious question  will  be  voted  down  so  that 
an  amendment  can  be  offered  to  the  rule 
to  take  out  the  provision  waiving  points 
of  order  in  the  rule.  I  expect  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorxmi 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  280.  nays  70,  not  votiiig  82.  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No  321) 

TEAS— 280 


Abemethy 

Aspincll 

Boiling 

Adam? 

Baldwin 

Brademas 

Addabbo 

Bandstra 

Brooks 

Albert 

Baring 

Brown.  Cttllf- 

Acdereon, 

Battlu 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Tenn. 

Beck  worth 

Burke 

Andrews, 

Belcher 

Burleson 

Glena 

Ben 

Burton.  Calif 

Andrews. 

Bennett 

Byrne,  Pa. 

N.  Dak. 

Berry 

Cabell 

Annunzlo 

Bingham 

CahlU 

Ashley 

BlatQlk 

CaUan 

Boland 

Canaeron 

Carter 

Casey 

Chelf 

Cl.irK 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohplan 

Conrtble 

Conte 

Gonyera 

Cooley 

Craley 

Culver 

C'lnningham 

Cunln 

Dnddftrlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Gft. 

de  In  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dtilskl 

Dyal 

Edniondson 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Farhsteln 

Paacell 

PelKhan 

FiFher 

Flcod 

Flynt 

Po^arty 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fmser 
Prledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
G:irm.it2 
Gathlnga 
Gettys 
Glolmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
OlIIlRan 
Gonzalez 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Grinin 
Grlfllth.1 
Haitan,  Oa. 
Ha^en,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen.  Iowa 
Hansen.  Waiih. 
Hardy 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Horton 


Adair 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Bates 

Betts 

Bow 

Bray 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Collier 

Cramer 

Ct«rtl» 

Dague 

Devts,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 


Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

In»ln 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennmgs 

Joolton 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

K.-vrsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ki-e 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  ntab 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Loy5 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Mnchen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

M?hon 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunnga 

Milt  thews 

May 

Meeds 

Milter 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mo?s 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

N.itcher 

Nedzl 

OTIara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Qa. 

O-Nelll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

PAsEman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

P.X)1 

Powell 

Price 

NAYS— 70 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Ertenbom 
Flndley 
Oro5S 
Grover 
Gumey 
Hall 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hutchinson 
Keith 
King.  N.T. 
Knnkel 
Laird 
L.'ingen 
L£tta 
Lipscomb 


Pudnekl 

Purcell 

QiJie 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Re:d.  N.T. 

Rpifel 

Retlsa 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rob;  son 

Rodmo 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ro.^er.'i.  Tex. 

Ron:in 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RoRtenkowsW 

nou-^h 

Roybal 

Ryan 

.Sa'tcrfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Savior 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhatiser 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Sclden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford 

St.-v':Eer8 

Stalbaum 

Stephens 

Stratton 

StubbleUeld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Odall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonncr 

Walker.  N.  Mel. 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalicy 

White.  Idaho 

WKl-.e.  Teic. 

Whltener 

Whit  ten 

WIdnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Stanton  Walker.  Mlae. 

Tfllcott  Watklns 

Thomson,  Wis.  Watson 


Wydler 


NOT  VOTING— 82 


.McCIory 

Mcculloch 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Martin.  Ala. 

Mr.rtln.Nebr. 

Michel 

Moore 

Morse 

Mo«:her 

NeKen 

Pe:iy 

PoflT 

Quillen 

Held.  HI. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

SchneebeU 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 


Abbltt 

Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Hoggs 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Brock 
Brooinfield 
Burton,  Utah 
Callaway 
Celler 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Corman 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan.  Greg. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Fallon 
Famsley 


Fa  mum 

Flno 

Fold.  Gerald  R. 

Frellnghuysen 

Goodell 

Oubser 

Ralleck 

Harris 

H.ir5ha 

Hawkins 

Htbcrt 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hotmer 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Keogh 

Kluczynski 

Landnim 

Lindsay 

McEwen 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Minshall 

Moelier 

Monagan 

Morton 

Nix 


03rlen 

OTlam.  III. 

Olsen.  Moat. 

Patman 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rhode?.  Ariz, 

Rivers.  S.c. 

Roberts 

Roosevelt 

Scott 

Senuer 

Slkcs 

Springer 

Steed 

Tcsgue.  Cam. 

Teague.  Tej. 

Thomas 

Tliompson,  NJ 

Thompson,  Ta 

Toll 

Utt 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Younger 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered 

Mr.  CAREY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MIZE  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  CONABLE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  ".vea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annovmcfd 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  tte 
table. 


RURAL  WATER   AND   SANITATIO.V 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  102.32)  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure 
loans  to  public  and  quasi-public  agen- 
cies and  corporations  not  operated  for 
profit  with  respect  to  water  supply,  wa- 
ter systems,  and  waste  disposal  systems 
serring  mral  areas  and  to  make  granu 
to  aid  in  rural  community  development 
planning  and  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  such  community  facilities. 
to  increase  the  annual  aggregate  of  In- 
sured loans  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itsel' 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houi* 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10232) .  with  Mr 
Daniels  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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Tlie  CHAIRM.'\N.  Under  the  rule,  the 
-rtlcman  from  North  Carohna  (Mr. 
CooiEYl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr. 
HiF.VEYl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

M--  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
)  minutes  lo  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr  POAGE  1  who  Is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
mmmineo  which  handled  and  reported 
out  the  bill. 

Mr,  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be 
my  nLirpose,  as  soon  as  we  get  back  In 
the  House,  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
[hat  all  Members  may  extend  their  re- 
aarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
do  that  In  the  hope  that  we  may  ex- 
pedite the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  know  there  are  many 
Members  who  will  want  to  speak  hi  favor 
of  It.  We  want  them  to  do  so,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  detain  the  House.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  only  going  to  review  what 
TC  have  to  offer  in  this  bill  and  how  it 
came  before  us. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  had  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  water  facilities  in  ru- 
ral areo-s.  The  program  has  not  had 
very  much  money,  and  it  has  needed. 
from  time  to  time,  as  usual,  increased 
appropriations  or  authorizations  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  a  bill  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  guarantee  loans 
from  S200  to  S450  million.  The  other 
body  did  not  do  anything  with  that  bill. 
This  year,  on  the  16th  of  March,  the 
House  passed  a  similar  bill.  The  other 
body  has  not  done  anything  with  that 
bUl. 

There  was  Introduced  In  the  other  body 
another  bill  which  does  what  these  House 
bills  did  and  some  more.  Finally,  the 
other  body  did  pass  a  bill  which  Included 
authority  to  guarantee  additional  loans, 
lord  for  word  as  the  House  has  passed 
It.  and  provided  additional  lending  au- 
thority to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  make  grants  for  rural  water 
(acuities.  There  were  several  similar  bills 
introduced  in  the  House.  Our  colleague. 
Mr.  Bandstra,  of  Iowa,  Introduced  a  very 
comprehensive  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  came  to  our  commit- 
tee, and  we  decided  to  improve  It.  We 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
made  It  conform  to  the  programs  wlilch 
are  now  in  effect  for  our  urban  areas. 

To  do  this  we  provided  that  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  may  make 
loans  or  grants — grants  up  to  50  per- 
cent—lor aid  to  nonprofit  public  organi- 
zations for  both  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems.  Exactly  that  authority  exists 
now  lor  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
-^ency  in  regard  to  the  larger  cities  of 
this  country. 

All  we  have  done  is  to  extend  to  the 
rural  areas  and  to  corporate  areas  of  up 
to  5.500  this  same  authority.  The  rea- 
son we  took  the  upper  figure  of  5.500  was 
because  that  is  the  lower  limit  at  which 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
makes  this  type  of  loans  and  grants. 

So  we  will  have  no  gap  from  the  most 
tlistant  point  up  at  the  head  of  the  creek 
to  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Building, 


we  have  tried  to  provide  a  program  for 
the  same  kmd  of  help  to  the  country  vil- 
lage which  is  available  to  the  largest 
city.  We  believe  this  is  fair,  this  Is  right, 
and  this  is  treating  all  sections  of  Amer- 
ica alike. 

We  hope  the  House  will  agree  that  we 
should  extend  to  every  citizen  of  tlie 
United  States,  regardless  of  where  he 
lives,  the  same  opportunity  to  borrow 
money  and  to  receive  grants  under  the 
same  types  ol  conditions  and  at  the  same 
rates.  That  is  exactly  what  this  bill  will 
do.    That  is  the  extent  of  the  bill. 

I  have  no  desire  to  trespass  on  the 
tifiie  of  the  House. 

I.  therefore,  yield  back  the  balance  ol 
my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wherein  does  this  gar- 
bage pro\ision  differ  from  that  in  S.  306, 
on  which  we  just  adopted  a  rule? 

Mr.  POAGE.  S.  306  relates  to  solid 
waste.  Tills  does  not  involve  solid  waste. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  difference 
between  some  of  the  waste  to  be  disposed 
of  under  this  bill  and  the  waste  to  be  dis- 
posed of  under  the  other?  Is  it  because 
one  involves  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  The  difference  is 
that  under  our  bill  we  recognize  that  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas  the  water  used  Is 
from  shallow  wells  or  surface  reservoirs. 
Practically  every  bit  of  water  for  the 
rural  systems  comes  from  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  somces.  When  there 
Is  not  an  adequate  waste  disposal  system 
it  Jeopardizes  the  health  of  ever>'  cus- 
tomer of  the  water  system.  In  order  to 
try  to  protect  the  health  of  the  American 
people  we  have  pro\ided  that  along  with 
the  water  system  we  will  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  sanitary  v,aste  disposal 
system. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  10232.  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
PoACE]  has  advanced  some  convincing 
arguments  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  will  unlock  many 
new  opportunities  for  rural  America,  and 
X  certainly  hope  that  the  more  liberal 
terms  of  the  House  bill  may  prevail  as 
the  bill  moves  along  toward  final  pas- 
sage. In  fact.  If  more  restrictive  terms 
of  the  legislation  should  prevail.  West 
Virginia  would  be  deprived  of  benefits 
under  the  bill  and  I  am  certain  that  vast 
sections  of  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation 
would  find  themselves  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. 

The  1960  census  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  reveals  that  55.3  percent  of  our 
population  is  composed  of  nonfarm  rural 
residents.  These  rural  communities  are 
now  undernourished  and  need  broader 
opportunities  to  solve  their  urgent  com- 
munity problems.  I  believe  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  can  help 
provide  these  opportunities. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  problem  hin- 
dering full  community  growth  In  West 
Virginia's  rural  communities  is  the  lack 


of  a  good  water  supply.  I  would  estimate 
that  there  are  at  least  700  rural  com- 
munities in  West  Virginia  that  lack  ade- 
quate water  supplies,  and  there  are  many 
other  small  villages  where  their  water 
systems  need  repairs  and  extensions. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  bring  adequate  and  safe  water  sup- 
plies to  our  rural  communities  have 
proven  complex  and  expensive.  Many  of 
our  streams  are  polluted  by  chemicals, 
human  and  industrial  wastes,  and  acid 
mine  drainage.  Frequently,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  small  community  to  pay  for 
the  sophisticated  equipment  necessary  to 
develop  pure  water  supplies. 

Often  it  is  not  expedient  to  drill  wells 
inland  because  the  land  has  been  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  find  water  of  usable  quahty. 
But  when  a  safe  well  is  drilled,  the  water 
must  be  pumped  from  300  to  500  feet  up 
bluffs  and  over  mountains.  This  is  an 
expensive  process.  Not  a  week  goes  by 
without  our  receiving  letters  from  vil- 
lagers who  seek  to  have  water  lines  ex- 
tended over  the  hill  to  their  homes. 

However,  this  cannot  be  done  without 
a  program  of  grants  as  provided  in  H.R. 
10232  to  supplement  loans,  because  many 
people  in  our  villages  are  too  poor  to  pay 
the  cost. 

In  West  Virginia,  we  must  find  streams 
away  from  polluted  areas.  Somewhere 
along  these  streams  we  must  build  res- 
ervoirs along  with  treatment  plants  to 
remove  dirt  and  pollution  from  the  wa- 
ter. These  water  storage  centers  would 
sell  water  to  nearby  communities  with- 
out water.  Projects  like  this  are  held 
up  because  our  communities  cannot  fi- 
nance such  systems. 

In  situations  Bike  this,  grants  would 
be  well  justified  ^to  help  rural  communi- 
ties overcome  the  initial  expense  of  de- 
veloping a  safe  and  reliable  water  sup- 
ply. What  single  step  could  be  more 
worthwhile  to  get  a  lagging  rural  com- 
munity off  dead  center  than  to  create 
a  modern  system  and  liberate  that  area 
from  old,  never-ending  struggle  for 
water? 

West  Virginia's  problem  is  but  typi- 
cal of  all  rural  America.  Last  fiscal  year, 
the  S200  million  loan  insurance  author- 
ity of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion was  not  half  enough.  From  coast 
to  coast,  some  30.000  smaller  towns  and 
rural  neighborhoods  are  still  without 
modem  water  systems.  Already  about 
1,500  good  and  worthwhile  applications 
are  being  held  by  that  agency.  Next 
year,  ever-increasing  hundreds  of  new 
applications  will  be  added  to  this  carry- 
over. 

Another  program  that  would  be  en- 
larged by  HJl.  10232  is  the  development 
of  recreation  areas  to  forestall  disaster 
and  rebuild  prosperity  in  the  great  rural 
segment  of  our  society.  I  can  point  to 
Mountain  Top  Vacationland  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  many  other  fine  recreational 
complexes  to  show  how  the  transfer  of 
land  to  recreational  use  has  proved  a 
dynamic  program  to  strengthen  rural 
community  life,  increase  the  attractive- 
ness of  rural  towns  as  sites  for  industrial 
development,  and  cast  a  new  light  on  the 
rural  hometown  as  a  place  for  the  young 
family  to  seek  the  good  and  prosperous 
life. 
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HR.  10232  will  bring  these  profframs 
and  the  family  farm  ownership  proeram 
up  from  the  level  of  "half  enough."  more 
nearly  to  the  point  of  sufBciency.  by 
raising  the  overall  insured  lendinp;  au- 
thority to  a  more  realistic  ceUins;  of  $450 
million,  the  limit  of  a  sinele  loan  to  S4 
million,  the  population  of  a  rural  area 
servpd  to  5..S00.  and  authorizing  grants 
a!?!;reeatinR  $50  million  a  year. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  and  urge  the 
passane  of  H.R  10232  retaining  these 
es.sential  improvements. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
viU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  that  the  rural  people 
should  be  treated  just  like  the  others, 
and  I  «ant  to  support  the  bill.  I  do  have 
this  question,  however,  on  the  matter  of 
duplication,  In  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  we  are  hold- 
ing hearincs  on  funds  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  the 
Rcpional  Development  Administration. 
The  EDA  takes  over  from  the  ARA. 
Will  we  Ret  into  a  duplication  here?  If 
a  community  or  county  qualifies  under 
either  EDA  or  RDA,  does  it  also  qualify 
under  this?  Where  will  an  individual 
township  organization  go  to  that  needs 
a  loan  or  a  crant  for  water  facilities? 
Can  it  come  to  this  siroup  tf  it  qualifies 
under  EDA  or  RDA?  I  am  getting  a 
little  confused  because  we  have  so  many 
of  these  organizations. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  can  only  speak  of 
tho,se  organizations  over  which  our  com- 
mittee ha'S  jurisdiction.  REA  cannot 
make  anv  loan  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.    Why  not?    RDA? 
Mr    POAGE.    You  are  not  speaking 
of  REA?     The  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     No.     RDA. 
Mr.  POAGE.     I  beg  your  pardon.     I 
am  speaking  of  REA. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  Regional  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  not  want  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  what  any  of 
these  cmcr-^ency  or  regional  or  special 
groups  cin  do.  because  this  does  not  in- 
volve one  of  those  special  groups  but  a 
vcsular  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Fanners  Home  Adiniiiisuation  does,  un- 
der this  bill,  acquire  jurisdiction  up  to 
and  only  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Housing  and  Koine  Finance  Administra- 
tion is  makins  loans  today:  that  is,  we 
are  told.  S5..i00.  We  only  ?o  up  to  that 
point,  and  there  is  no  duplication  there. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MissomI  1  Mr.  Hull! , 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In 
strong  support  of  HR.  10232. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  strength  of  a 
great  record  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministra;ion  in  its  service  t«  my  home 
State  and  district  of  Missouri.  I  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  what  will  be  done  to 
put  new  strength  into  the  farmlands  and 
towns  of  rural  America  when  we  pass  the 
new  authorizations  provided  for  in  this 
biU  <H.R.  10232). 


The  whole  position  of  Missouri,  the 
great  agricultural  region  of  northwest 
Missouri  which  I  represent,  might  be 
drastically  borne  down  with  trouble  if  it 
were  not  for  the  resources  we  have  been 
able  to  use  and  build  upon,  through  farm 
ownership  credit  supplied  or  endorsed  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Nearly  8.000  Missouri  farms  have  been 
saved  for  family  ownership  through  this 
one  program  of  Farmers  Home  and  its 
predecessor  agencies. 

These  loans  have  totaled  some  $90  mil- 
lion. 

As  a  measure  of  the  soundness  of  do- 
ing business  with  rural  Missourlans,  the 
balance  sheet  shows  that  about  362,000 
has  had  to  be  written  ofT,  as  against 
interest  collections  totaling  more  than 
S161;  million. 

Presently  our  State  leads  the  Nation 
in  use  of  credit  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  family  farm 
ownership  and  new  rural  homes. 

Tiio  great  bulk  of  the  loans  made  for 
fann  ownership  in  Missouri  not  only  are 
insured  private  loans,  but  they  are  made 
by  Missom-i  banks,  with  which  Farmers 
Home  has  established  a  fine  working 
relationship. 

These  and  other  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  resulted 
in  loans  in  Missouri  totaling  over  S35 
million  lact  fiscal  year.  Families  served 
totaled  more  than  10.000.  The  present 
staff  of  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion has  been  able  to  double  the  number 
of  families  served  in  our  State  in  the 
pasts  years. 

And  in  spite  of  recent  hardship  from 
drought  or  flood  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  collections  of  loan  installments 
due  by  the  close  of  the  ascal  year  were 
99.7  percent  on  time. 

By  no  distortion  or  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion can  anyone  fault  that  record  of 
what  has  been  accompiished  with  the  re- 
sources at  hand. 

But  there  is  a  need  for  the  broader  au- 
thority provided  in  this  bill. 

On  .Tuly  31,  nc.Tiiy  900  Missouri  farm 
families  were  waiting  for  action  on  farm 
ownership  loans,  and  nearly  800  for  ac- 
tion on  their  applications  for  rural  hous- 
ing loans.  That  backlog  repre.'^ented 
more  farm  ownership  loans,  and  nearly 
ns  many  housing  loans,  as  were  made  in 
all  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  was  a  backlog 
built  up  due  to  insufficient  authority  to 
meet  the  need.  Allocations  for  fiscal 
1965  were  exhausted  in  April. 

Missouri  also  provides  prime  examples 
of  the  benefits  arising  from  injral  com- 
munity improvements  through  Farmers 
Home  Administration  financing,  and  also 
the  grent  need  for  acceleration  of  this 
program. 

Twenty-nine  community  water  system 
loans  were  approved  In  Missouri  last 
year;  but  rural  v.'ater  development  has 
been  moving  less  than  half  as  fa.st  as  it 
might.    In  fiscal  1965.  applications  sufR- 


large  measure  on  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  possibly  the  xrcatat 
single  public  concern  at  the  Stale  level 
in  Missouri  and  all  the  States  with  lar?e 
rural  areas  is  to  check  the  decline  tlia; 
has  plagued  so  many  of  our  rural  t.j»T]j 
and  counties  in  recent  decades. 

We  hardly  need  be  told  thet  safe  ani! 
dependable  water  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  prosperity  and  failure  or. 
the  farm,  or  the  difference  between  prog- 
ress  and  decline  in  the  rural  town. 

This  will  be  demonstrated  sgaia  in  my 
own  district  when  service  begins  in  abcw 
30  days  from  the  new  system  of  Public 
Water  Supply  District  No.  3  in  Flam 
Coimty,  Mo.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
rural  water  districts  that  have  been  orgB- 
nized  under  Missouri  law.  this  one  by 
115  families  who  have  never  had  centra. 
water  service.  Water  will  be  piped  house- 
to-house  and  farm-to-farm.  The  people 
on  thLs  rural  system  will  have  the  same 
assurance  of  constant,  pure  water  at  the 
turn  of  a  tap  as  the  people  in  'St.  Joe 
And  the  families  and  businesses  servec 
along  this  new  rural  system  will  par 
every  dime  of  the  cost,  by  retiring  the 
loan  from  proceeds  of  their  monthly  wa- 
ter bills.  The  cost  of  service  will  be 
within  the  range  that  every  family  li. 
the  district  can  afford. 

What  this  system  means  to  the  people 
who  have  built  it— what  the  system 
either  Installed  or  contemplated  in  scores 
of  other  northwest  Missouri  communi- 
ties will  mean — is  that  these  i-uial  peo- 
ple have  finally  arrived  at  20th-ccntui7 
standard:,  in  one  of  the  vital  utility  sen- 
ices  for  homes,  schools,  churches,  busi- 
nesses, and  industry. 

Highways  and  electric  lights  weie  oii' 
part  of  the  modernization  long  civerda- 
In  thousands  of  rural  areas.  Any  com- 
munity labors  under  a  disadvantaje 
which  Is  Indefensible  In  America  if  i: 
cannot  supply  its  people  and  offer  nc 
residents  or  new  Industry  the  basic  fa- 
cilities of  clean  and  constant  water 
modern  sewer  facilities,  and  other  funda- 
mental advantages  of  the  modern  .4mf:- 
icon  communit.v — including  the  sel!- 
supporting  community  recreation  ce:.- 
ters.  converted  from  surplus  cropian: 
further  provided  for  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  distlr.- 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas  and  t:i 
colleagues  on  this  bill.  It  is  one  of  tlK 
soundest  and  most  constructive  measure 
for  progress  in  rural  communities,  farm- 
ing areas  that  I  have  had  the  privile;! 
to  vote  for  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ylci« 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  GathincsI. 

Mr.  GATHTNGS.  Mr.  Chairmaa,  tfcf 
authority  for  additional  funds  for  tbf 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  malt- 
insured  loans  is  long  overdue.  The<- 
fund3  are  urgently  needed.  I  votec 
against  this  legislation  in  the  subcois 


clent  to  use  up  the  entire  fiscal  year's    mittee  and  In  the  full  committee  for  ti* 


authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration were  on  hand  after  6  months. 

At  present  115  niral  community  wat«r 
.system  projects  are  In  process  of  forma- 
tion thioughout  the  State.  Whether 
these  additional  communities  can  pro- 
ceed when  they  are  ready  depends  In 


reason  that  it  had  been  amended  o'f 
here  to  include  waste  sewage  disposs 
systems.  I  talked  with  a  Member  frol 
the  other  body  -A-ho  stated  he  had  talkK 
with  the  President  and  was  advi.sed  tM 
the  bUl  would  be  vetoed  if  It  is  put  c' 
his  desk  as  amended  by  the  House  t; 
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include  sewage  disp-isal  systems.  So  I 
opiwsed  the  legislation  on  tnat  account. 
fiie  legislation  Is  badly  needed  for  both 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  in  rural 
.Wierica. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OATHINCtS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tiem.in  from  Oklahoma,  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  this 
understanding,  tiiat  the  aamiiilstration. 
including   the  President,  supix)rts  this 

bill. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  was  under  the  impression  that 
be  would  veto  the  legislation.  So  I  op- 
posed it  both  in  the  subcommittee  and 
in  ;he  full  committee.  I  am  glad  to  get 
your  assurance  that  the  bill  containing 
iMth  water  and  sewage  disposjrl  systems 
would  be  approved  by  the  President. 

You  '.vant  to  know  what  you  are  doing 
here.  This  is  the  effect  of  it:  you  are 
providing  an  absolute  grant  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  a  waterworks  sys- 
tem and  sewage  in  towns  under  5.500  in 
population  and  we  are  providing  $50 
million  in  authorization.  That  is  all, 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  that  S50  million 
is  pretty  skimpy  and  will  not  go  very  far, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yifld? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Have  we  not  been  do- 
ing just  about  the  same  thing  in  larger 
cirtps  for  many  years?  This  is  so  as  to 
help  some  of  the  small  communities  in 
this  country. 

The  GATHINGS.  Yes.  I  am  in 
aTicemeni  that  these  rural  communities 
have  bceT  denied  those  services  in  legis- 
lation .jrcviously  pa-sicd  by  Congress, 
The  850  iniUion  celling  is  entitely  iiiade- 
qi:ate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  1  agree  with  the 
i^cm'ciran  that  :t  ir  prohab'y  inadequate, 
bill  that  is  only  In  rue  fiscp.l  yc?r.  It  is 
550  Million  only  In  one  f'.scal  year. 

Mr.  GATmNGS.  That  is  true.  It  Is 
for  one  fiscal  year,  but  th;-  applications 
TiU  ke  pouring  in  and  you  will  find  prob- 
ably in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  we 
w.U  have  a.iplintion-n  for  move  thsn  ?50 
nailUon.  The  ceiling  should  be  raised  ap- 
preciably—I  Euijport  the  legislation  and 
hope  the  House  will  approve  the  bill  as 
brought  to  (be  flf-or  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arriculture.  I  felt  that  if  we  wern 
to  Include  sewage  and  get  a  veto  we 
li3<!  belter  taite  the  Senate  bill  whl'h 
would  lim't  watenvorks  a*  least  and 
bring  in  a  bill  for  sevage  v.-hew  we  were 
?ff£  in  It  could  be  enacted.       I 

:.ir.  COOLTHIY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
sue'!  tim.:  as  he  may  require  to  the 
^emlemnn  from  Texas  [Mr.  CasevI. 

Mr.  CASEY,  l.tr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derrtand,  this  bill  will  cover  unincor- 
porated areas  or  any  incorporated  areas 
or  tor.T.s  that  do  not  exceed  5.500 ;  is  that 
corrr-'i 

Ml.  COOLEi'.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASEY.    It  will  cover  all  the  un- 
ir.corporated  areas? 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes, 
Mr.  CASEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
:nan.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  rt^quire, 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  say  first  of 
all  that  I  think  it  is  rather  unfortunate 
in  the  discussion  on  the  rule  on  this  bill 
that  the  impression  was  left  W'ith  some 
of  the  Members  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee Oil  Agi-iculture  had  sometliing  to  do 
with  approving  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order  in  the  rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  did  not.  I  waiit  to  make  it  plain  to  all 
the  Members  that  so  far  as  that  waiver 
wc-s  conceined.  it  was  not  requested  by 
tlie  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
10232.  The  pu'-i3ose  of  this  bill  is  two- 
fold. 

First.  It  would  establish  a  program  for 
Federal  assistance  to  niral  communities 
oi  5.503  pennons  or  less  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  water  and  sew- 
er facilities. 

S;co;id.  It  would  roenact  the  prort- 
slons  of  H.R.  5075,  a  bill  passed  by  the 
House  earlier  this  year,  increasing  the 
Fanners  HDme  Administration's  insured 
loan  fund  from  $200  million  to  S450  mil- 
lion and  making  several  other  changes 
ill  the  FHA  law.  Those  changes  are  set 
forth  at  page  5  of  the  co.mmittee  report, 

KIaTOUY    op   BU-1, 

After  the  House  passed  H.R.  5075.  the 
other  body  incoi-poratcd  it  into  S.  1766.  a 
hill  introduced  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  Irom  Vermont  and  cospon- 
soied  by  some  92  other  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

S.  1768.  ns  it  passed  the  Senate,  also 
included  provisions  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  to  assist  local  lura!  com- 
mun  ties  deielcp  and  maintain  water 
facilities. 

The  bill  was  then  refened  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consei-vation  and  Credit  of 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  The  EUbcoininittee  then  con- 
ducted further  hcr.riniis  and  after  thor- 
ough con.sideration  made  several  changes 
which  are  reSected  in  H.R.  10232. 
These  changes  include  the  following: 
The  committee  bill  includes  waste  dis- 
posal systems.  The  Senate  bill  dealt 
only  with  water  systems. 

The  committee  bill  Increases  the  an- 
nual matching  grant  authority  from  S2o 
million  to  t>50  million. 

The  csmmittcc  bill  defines  rural  com- 
mmiities  as  those  with  5,500  persons  or 
less.  The  other  body  had  defined  these 
communities  r.i  those  v.ith  5,000  or  less. 
This  change  was  made  in  order  to  brin'; 
this  program  into  line  witli  our  various 
urban  renewal  programs. 

Another  change  made  by  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  to  allo-.v  loans  or  grants  to  cer- 
tain nonprofit  associations  serving  rural 
communities.  S.  1766  had  limited  this 
authority  to  governmental  units. 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  a 
provision  which  is  designed  to  place  the 
maximum  emphasis  on  local  coopera- 
tion and  participation.  We  have  all 
heard  of  many  instances  in  the  adminis- 
tration's poverty  program  where  local 
units  of  government  were  bypasaed  by 
the  poverty  planners  in  Washington.  A 
number  of  activities  have  been  reported 


where  local-officials  did  not  even  know 
of  the  proposed  poverty  plans.  HM. 
10232  seeks  to  avoid  tliis  situation  by 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  give  adequate 
notice  to  local  oHcials  and  to  pennit 
them,  'Within  a  specified  time,  to  submit 
their  views  on  a  proposed  water  or  sew- 
erage project.  This,  together  with  the 
50-50  matching  requirement,  should  give 
local  officials  an  Influential  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  own  local  affairs. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  also  re- 
quires that  when  there  arc  competing 
requests  for  this  Federal  assistance  from 
associations  and  local  governmental 
units,  the  local  governmental  unit  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  strong  evidence  to 
the  contrnrj',  receive  preference.  Tills, 
aga'n.  was  done  to  maximize  local  gov- 
ernmental pa;-t!clpation, 

NEED  FOH  WATXB 

Let  me  point  out.  too.  that  this  legis- 
lation is  of  Immediate  importjince  this 
very  day  to  many  small  communities 
wh^ch  are  experiencing  severe  problems 
in  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  water. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the 
years  ahead  the  efficient  use  of  water 
ttlll  be  of  greater  and  greater  impor- 
tance. Tliis  bill  represents  an  effective 
step  toward  using — and  I  might  add — 
reusing  our  water  resources. 

There  is  not  any  more  water  arovmd 
today  than  there  was  a  million  years 
ago,  and  there  v.ill  never  be  any  more 
created.  We  have  a  population  that  is 
grov.-ing  rapidly,  and  we  must  learn  how 
t.i  better  use  and  share  this  invaluable 
res.iurce.  H.R.  10232  establishes  a  sys- 
tem v.hich  will,  in  my  op<nion,  help  meet 
the  pressing  water  problem. 

NEED    FOR    Bn».'VBTISAN    SUPPORT 

Ye?,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been 
thoroughly  and  carefully  considered. 
It  has  over'.vhelming  bipartisan  support, 
both  In  the  House  and  in  the  other  body, 
I  would  hope  tha  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  was  born  In  an 
atmosphere  of  bipartisanship,  it  would 
nir.ture  and  grow  in  that  same  environ- 
ment. 

Theie  will,  no  doubt,  be  many  requests 
from  ruirl  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  for  the  benefits  provided  by  this 
bill.  Let  us  hope  that  in  approving  the 
several  projects,  the  administration  wUl 
consider  each  of  them  solely  on  their 
merits  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  politi- 
cal affiliation  of  the  incumbent  Member 
of  the  K->use  or  the  Senate. 

"In  summary.  Mi'.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
good  bill,  it  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House,  and  it  deserves  careful  and  fair 
adiiiin'st ration  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  asked  me 
to  .yield  for  a  question,  and  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  him  e  l  this  tfme. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  rentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory. It  is  not  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
this  bill  to  include  the  collection  of  gar- 
bage under  this  bill:  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  The  In- 
tent of  tills  bill  has  to  do  with  sewage 
disposal.  This  deals,  let  me  say.  with 
provision  for  water  supply  in  small  ru- 
ral  communities.     In    many   Instances 
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from  my  own  obsei-vation — and  I  am  go- 
In'z  to  assume  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  tills  provLsion  In  the  bill — there  are  a 
great  majiy  rural  communities  where 
they  have  installtd  water  supply  systems 
but  have  mace  no  provisions  for  sewage 
disposal  of  any  kind.  I  thmk  that  is  a 
mistiike.  i-'or  us,  a  division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  encourage  any  com- 
munity to  put  in  a  water  supply  system 
wilhout  at  the  same  time  making  provi- 
sion for  disposal  of  this  waste  is  a  mis- 
talte.  .    ^ 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
caused  me  to  raise  this  question  was  the 
lant'ua:-e  on  paee  2.  line  15  where  it  says: 
•'treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste." 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  am  very 
happv  that  the  gentleman  raised  the 
question.  As  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
toi-y  I  think  11  is  a  splendid  opporiuiuty 
to  conect  tliat  misapprehension. 

Mr.  LATTA.  With  that  legislative  his- 
toid and  the  understanding  that  collec- 
tion of  carbage  is  not  included,  I  could 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  too  much  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee this  afternoon.  I  am  gouig  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  The 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  LMr.  PoaceI,  gave  a 
very  accurate  and  thorough  discussion 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  As  he  indi- 
cated, it  is  a  twofold  type  of  bill.  It  has 
a  provision  for  increasing  the  loan  au- 
thority of  the  Fai-mers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  then  it  has  a  provision  for 
water  supply  systems  for  rural  commu- 
nities. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  so  far  as  I 
know,  this  bill  could  have  no  possible 
application  in  my  community.  In  my  dis- 
trict, and  possibly  not  even  in  my  State. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  make  this 
clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  however.  There 
are  certain  areas  and  communities,  cer- 
tain rural  parts  of  this  country  where 
a  person  cannot  economically  establish 
an  adequate  water  supply  system,  and 
neither  can  a  small  commimlty. 

But  they  can  collectively  do  such  a 
project  and  do  it  not  only  with  success 
but  in  many  cases  many  of  our  rural 
areas  suffer  loss  of  population  and  the 
drifting  of  the  people  from  the  rural 
communities  into  larger  ones  comes 
about  because  they  do  not  have  in  these 
communities  adequate  facilities  to  make 
life  there  and  a  standard  of  living  worthy 
of  their  residents  there. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  it  has  a  great  deal  o£ 
merit, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been 
rai.ied  that  there  Is  not  much  money  pro- 
portionately in  it.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Conunittee  that  I  do  not  know  how 
widely  used  the  facilities  provided  for 
under  this  bill  may  become  and.  cer- 
tainly, being  a  very  conservative  Individ- 
ual. I  do  not  want  to  get  it  off  on  too 
large  a  footing. 

Mr.  H.^LL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemnn  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mis.souiL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate   the    gentleman   j-ieldlng,    and   I 


would  like  to  associate  myself  with  what 
the  gentleman  has  said. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill  be- 
cause I  think  it  fills  a  sap  that  we  ha\e 
long  needed  to  be  fiUcd  throush  an 
agency  that  is  making  a  100-percent 
commission  on  its  loans  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Do  I  undei-stand  that  there  is  ^  50-per- 
cent limitation  on  any  one  sanitary  or 
water  .'system,  as  per  line  17  on  page  2  of 
the  bin? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Yes ;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  this  apply  to  In- 
dividuals as  well  as  to  ccmmu'.iities? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Yes,  it  con- 
ceivably can,  although  it  is  vei-y  difficult 
for  me  to  see  how  in  any  instance  it  could 
really  apply  to  an  individual. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
f uither.  I  was  a  little  bit  concerned  about 
a  remark  which  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
when  he  said  he  could  not  conceive  of  It 
applying  to  anyone  in  his  district. 

I  can  think  of  many  rural  people  who 
live  in  rural  communities  and  who  farm 
lands  lying  around  there  where  they 
might  have  individual  disposal  systems 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  the  regu- 
lations hereunder  as  to  sanitary  disposal 
of  waste  and  had  a  centralized  urban 
community  water  system  approved  by  the 
State  health  department  in  a  community 
of  less  than  5,500  population. 

Could  the  gentleman  conceive  of  this, 
and  each  one  pay  his  own  way  with  the 
50-percent  subsidy? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  believe  it 
is  conceivable,  yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  that  the  intent  of  the 
bill.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Possibly  I 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  ques- 
tion. Would  the  gentleman  restate  his 
question  please? 

Mr.  HALL.  Let  me  try  to  summarize 
it  and  restate  it:  Could  an  Individual 
participate  in  the  waste  disposal  portion 
and  get  a  SO-percent  subsidy  in  a  less 
than  5.500  community  water  system? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  would 
think  not;  that  is.  it  is  my  concept  that 
at  least  in  granting  a  water  supply  sys- 
tem the  committee  has  made  provision 
that  no  water  supply  system  grant  shall 
be  made  or  loan  shall  be  made  that  does 
not  also  include  a  provision  for  sewage 
disposal. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  if  it  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  Implementing  legi.slation, 
the  question  is.  Could  the  individual 
farmer  participate  and  have  the  50-per- 
cent matching  fund  or  subsidy? 
Mr.  H.^R\'EY  of  Indiana.  Yes. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PCi^GE.  There  is  no  provision  in 
this  bill  to  lend  them  money  or  to  make 
grants  to  Individuals.  There  is  authority 
to  establish  individual  units  if  the  gov- 
ernmental agency  running  the  organiza- 
tion decides  that  that  is  the  cheapest  way 
of  providing  the  facilities. 


In  other  words,  under  the  RDA  at  the 
present  time  there  is  authority  to  go  out 
on  some  ranches  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  West — and  it  is  done  where  the  REa 
itself  establishes  a  rural  telephone  sys- 
tem c!i  a  ranch  and  pays  for  it  and 
charges  that  individual  a  monthly  rate 
for  the  system  that  is  on  his  own  place, 
but  puts  it  in  as  a  part  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem— under  this  they  cp.n  do  the  same 
thing.  If  they  find  an  individual  Is  too 
far  av.ay  from  the  central  system  to 
make  it  practical  to  lay  pipes  to  him. 
they  can  go  out  and  drill  a  well  for  one 
house,  two  houses  or  three  houses,  for 
instance. 

It  is  all  a  part  of  the  system.  The  sys- 
tem \iill  charge  rates  all  over  the  whole 
system  that  will  pay  for  all  of  them,  and 
each  individual  will  pay.  and  the  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  will  not  be  tiy 
the  indiv.dual  but  will  be  by  a  coopera- 
tive or  governmental  agency  that  gets 
the  loan,  and  any  grants  made  will  be  to 
the  governmental  ageiicy  or  the  coopera- 
tives OS  a  whole,  and  not  to  an  individua; 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  well  to  pobt 
out  one  of  the  key  provisions  of  tliLs  bi 
was  taken  care  of  earlier  this  year.  It 
passed  the  House  in  March  without  s 
dissenting  vote.  In  that  bill  we  Increased 
the  lending  authority  from  S200  millloa 
to  S450  million.  That  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senate  tacked  on  the  water 
provision.  It  came  back  to  the  House 
and  that  Is  when  we  get  into  a  questioc 
of  sewage  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJi. 
10232.  This  legislation  could  assist  1e 
opening  up  a  new  and  better  life  for  un- 
told thousands  of  people  In  the  State  ol 
Kansas  and  throughout  America. 
There  is  an  old  saying: 
Men  learn  the  price  of  water  when  the  ni 
runs  dry. 


Many  in  Kansas  have  fotmd  this  state- 
ment to  be  true,  and  the  price  is  mighty 
high.  According  to  the  testimony  offered 
by  USDA  witnesses,  there  are  still  abcut 
30.000  rural  towns  without  central  waie: 
systems. 

Because  this  situation  can  be  correctec 
with  a  broader  base  under  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  water  loa: 
program.  1  support  this  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  loan  authority  to  S450  mlBion 
for  rural  Improvement  facilities  aw 
farm  ownership.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  a  similar  measure  passe^ 
the  House  earlier  this  year,  on  Marc- 
16,  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

As  the  provider  of  a  fundamental  re- 
source— ample,  clean  water  supplls=- 
the  loans.  If  prudently  made,  can  sttac; 
late  local  business  and  help  raise  the  lert. 
of  family  Uving.  There  are  many  exaE- 
pies  of  how  this  program  has  he.p«c 
tiu-n  the  tide  In  Kansas,  but  the  net^ 
can  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  wM-- 
the  total  ntunber  of  rural  communli:^- 
across  the  country-  Is  taken  Into  cons'- 
eratlon.  There  are  a  number  of  coe^ 
munitles  in  my  own  district  sorely  - 
need  of  increasing  their  water  supP- 
and  Improving  their  water  facilities. 
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One  shortcoming  of  the  credit  service 
of  the  Department  is  that  the  waiting 
line  of  individual  lai-mers  and  rural  coin- 
niu'iities  is  too  long.  Another  short- 
coming is  that  the  Department's  au- 
ihority  to  insure  loans  is  hmited  to  $200 
million. 

The  situation  is  acute.  Funds  for 
these  projects  in  the  past  year  were  ex- 
hausted when  only  a  portion  of  the  appli- 
cation had  been  filled. 

In  Kansas  alone,  an  estimated  $9  mil- 
Uon  would  be  needed  this  fiscal  year  to 
meet  the  demand  and  this  estimate  does 
not  include  the  improvements  in  the 
ruTjl  com.munity  facility  loans  that 
would  evolve  from  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10232. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
to  learn  ho"i'  extensively  the  present  pro- 
gram is  being  utilized  in  western  Kan.sas. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  the  loans 
have  been  approved,  the  projects  com- 
pleted, and  water  is  now  being  delivered. 
Some  examples  are: 

Weskan  District  in  Wallace  County, 
senins  230  rural  residents,  and  the  loan 
was  S57.000. 

Antonino  District  in  Ellis  County,  serv- 
ing 200  rural  residents,  and  the  loan  was 
$40,000. 

District  No.  2  in  Ellis  County,  serving 
75  rural  residents,  and  the  loan  was 
S18.450. 

District  No.  1  in  Reno  County,  serving 
a  rural  area  adjacent  to  Hutchinson  of 
105  users,  and  the  loan  was  318,600. 

E.xamples  where  loans  have  been  tenta- 
tively approved  are: 

Stockton  in  Rooks  County,  serving 
farmers  between  Woodston  and  Stock- 
ton—about 250— and  the  loan  appUca- 
tion  is  881,500. 

Falun  Rural  District  In  Saline  County, 
servin?  155.  and  the  loan  application  is 
$37,800. 

Pilot  Knob  in  Harper  County,  serving 
an  area  at  the  edge  of  the  city  of  Harper 
and  other  rural  residents,  and  the  loan 
application  is  $52,000. 

The  present  law  also  provides  for  asso- 
ciation loans  and,  of  course,  one  requisite 
for  completing  many  of  the  applications 
now  pending  is  additional  funds.  A  few 
examples  of  Kansas  applications  now 
pending  are: 

Barber  County  Water  Association  in 
Barber  County,  and  the  application  is 
$25,000. 

Rural  Water  District  Loba  Creek  in 
Mitclicll  County,  and  the  application  is 
$75,000. 

Rooks  County  Water  Association  in 
Rooks  Cqunty.  and  the  application  Is 
$60,000.    ■ 

To  limit  a.ssistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  systems  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  to  communities  of  2,500 
popuiation  or  less — which  is  true  of  the 
proeram  now  administered  by  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — is  to 
exclude  many  hundreds  of  larger  com- 
munities, essentially  rural  in  character, 
a.nd  in  de.sperate  need  of  these  services. 
H.R.  10232  would  enable  loans  to  be 
made  to  rural  communities  having  popu- 
lations of  5.500  or  le.ss. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  our 
country  has  become  predominantly  ur- 
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ban  in  its  character,  but  nu:al  America 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

This  bill  will  not  provide  all  the  an- 
swers, but  the  measures  provided  by 
H.R.  10232  would  be  a  major  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

I  s'l-iongly  mge  favorable  consideration 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  Of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJi.  10232. 

Last  July  I  Introduced  a  similar  bill — 
a  bill  that  would  increase  the  loan 
authorization  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration from  S200  to  S450  million 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  rural  wa- 
ter systems.  It  also  gave  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  authority  to 
make  grants  up  to  $25  million  to  finance 
storage,  treatment,  and  purification  fa- 
cilities. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  an  added 
feature.  It  provides  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  systems  as  well  as 
water,  and  it  raises  the  grant  author- 
ized from  40  to  50  percent  in  order  to 
bring  such  grants  In  line  with  those  made 
In  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Chali-man.  when  I  introduced  my 
bill,  I  pointed  out  that  some  30  years  ago 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
and  the  President  signed  a  bill  which 
created  the  Rural  Electrlclfication  Ad- 
ministration. At  that  time  9  out  of  evei-y 
10  farmers  in  the  Nation  were  without 
electricity  to  light  their  homes  and  to 
provide  power  to  operate  their  equipment. 
Today  5.400.000  farmers  have  been  pro- 
vided electricity  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
thanks  to  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. 

But  more  must  be  done  If  rural  Amer- 
ica Is  to  survive.  Federal  assistance  must 
be  provided  to  provide  adequate  water 
facilities. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  is 
overwhelming.  Rural  water  use,  ex- 
cluding irrigation,  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  5  years.  Thousands  of  small 
rural  communities  are  withering  on  the 
vine  because  they  lack  water.  Without 
a  central  water  system,  without  a  waste 
disposal  system — no  community  can  hope 
to  attract  industries  or  encourage  others 
to  settle  in  them. 

Statistics  show  that  30.000  communi- 
ties with  populations  of  less  than  5,000 
do  not  have  an  adequate  water  supply. 
There  are  600  such  communities  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district  there  arc  125  towns  that 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  should 
this  mea.5ure  be  enacted  into  law. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  at  least  a 
dozen  small  rural  communities  slowly 
wither  and  die  largely  because  tiiey 
lacked  basic  community  facilities.  But 
happily,  I  have  seen  other  rural  corrunu- 
nities  in  my  district — seemingly  doomed 
to  a  slow  death — suddenly  revived  by  the 
Installation  of  a  community  water  sys- 
tem and  then  prosper  and  grow.  In 
every  Instance,  these  little  rural  towns 
were  saved  by  a  loan  from  the  Faimers 
Home  Administration  which  made  It  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  water  system. 


Back  in  1951,  Tom  Reagan,  county 
FHA  supervisor  in  my  home  county,  and 
Ralph  Johnson.  State  engineer  for  Faim- 
ers Home  Administration,  met  with  76 
farmers  and  residents  from  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Chicopee.  Kans.  These  two  men 
explained  how  the  community  could  get 
a  loan  to  build  their  own  water  supply 
system.  The  group  formed  the  nonprofit 
Chicopee  Cooperative  Water  Corp. 

A  few  skeptics  said  that  siiice  the  town 
had  no  future,  they  predicted  that  the 
water  system  would  fail  because  there 
would  be  less  than  10  water  users  left  in 
town  within  a  decade.  But  the  commu- 
nity got  a  $27,000  loan  from  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  installed  the 
system.  Today.  14  years  later,  there  are 
109  water  users.  New  houses  have  been 
built,  many  others  have  been  remodeled. 
Bathrooms  and  modern  kitchens  have 
been  added.  Houses  and  property  values 
have  tripled.  Not  one  building  lot  is  up 
for  delinquent  taxes. 

And  the  community  continues  to  grow. 
A  church,  public  school  and  three  busi- 
ness firms  get  water  from  Uie  system. 
Natural  gas  came  to  town  in  1962.  A  new- 
country  club  has  been  built  with  an  18- 
hole  golf  course  nearby  also  served  by 
the  water  system. 

Mv  sood  friend.  Francis  Flynn,  now 
president  of  the  Chicopee  Water  Corpo- 
ration Board  of  Directors,  said: 

This  waier  sj-£tem.  flnanccd  by  the  P.irmers 
Home  Admlnli.tratlon.  has  saved  our  little 
town.  Without  It.  we  would  have  surely 
died.  What's  more,  we  will  soon  have  our 
loia  paid  off — lar  ahead  of  schedule  and  then 
we  can  cut  the  water  bills  In  lialf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  water  system  loan 
program  has  done  for  Chicopee  can  be 
done  for  every  little  rural  community  in 
America.    And  It  should  be  done. 

We  are  presently  supplying  funds  for 
water  and  sewage  facilities  for  our  urban 
dwellers  throueh  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration.  It  seems  only  fair 
and  equitable  that  the  same  opportunity 
be  provided  for  our  small  rural  areas. 
Many  of  our  senior  citizens  who  now  live 
In  such  communities  are  forced  to  leave 
because  of  inadequate  sewage  and  water 
facilities.  They  are  forced  to  take  up 
residence  In  larger  communities  where 
living  costs  and  taxes  are  much  higher. 
Most  of  them  would  sooner  stay  In  the 
smaller  towns  because  of  their  limited  in- 
comes. Attractive  rural  commuiilties 
brin;  people  back  to  them.  Business  will 
follow — new  opponunltles  for  oiu-  yotmg 
people  will  be  created. 

I  have  letters  in  my  file  from  Mulberrj' 
and  Galena.  Kans.,  once  prosperous 
mining  communities,  and  Helper.  Kans  . 
where  Jess  and  I  staited  our  lives  to- 
gether— all  aski.ig  me  to  sssist  them  se- 
cure funds  to  develop  water  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  health  and  welfare 
of  these  rural  citizens  is  just  as  Important 
to  our  national  interest  as  the  welfare  of 
our  city  dwellers  who  cry  for  larger  dams 
and  bigger  reservoirs  to  take  care  of  their 
water  requirements. 

Tills  is  no  rural  welfare  program.  Tills 
is  basically  a  loan  program.  It  is  the 
soimdest  Investment  we  can  make  for 
that  pait  of  America  where  there  is  great 
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potent  Ml  for  neA-  eciriomlc  expansion  If 
only  llie-M-  commor^ities  are  given  a 
chrncc  to  consti'uci  baaic  community  fa- 
ciiitioJ. 

I  hjpp  C-jnp!c:s  T\ii!  ii\e  them  this 
chance  uv  pA-if-  tie  this  iP'jislatif  n. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Cha'uraa.i,  v,iU  the  rc.u;e;i!an  yield? 

Mr.  IL;\RVEY  of  Indiana.  I  jl'lcl  to 
the  ".En>icmaii  from  Konh  Da'^tota. 

M.-.  ANDREWS  of  Noi'J:  Dakota.  Mr. 
Clia::-niaii.  I  .ipprwlaiL-  Uiis  opportunity 
to  speak  in  support  of  Uie  mi'asurt's  con- 
taini-d  in  HR.  m:.';2,  wUich  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  my  bill,  II.R.  3234,  because  North 
Dakota  IS  uiiUed  as  never  bcforu  in  de- 
manUing  subs.aiili.iily  bctur  faim  in- 
come and  improved  opportunities  for 
growth  in  our  ru:  al  communities, 

Tlie  nsiniT  cost  of  farm  ciperation-s  and 
the  necessity  for  more  cfUcitnt  oianage- 
meiit  makes  it  nci;eb.-^^ary  tor  more  ade- 
quate low-co.^t  credit  for  family  farmers. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration'.? 
present  auihorizalion  ol  S200  million 
under  the  insured  loan  program  is  com- 
pletely inadequate.  It  already  has 
caused  too  many  small  iainily  farmers 
to  leave  the  land.  The  small  fa:-raer  who 
needs  to  enlarse  his  ncreas?  to  become 
more  efficient  or  who  needs  to  adjust  his 
farmin?  operation  to  tf.fce  advanLaije  of 
tL-chnoiosical  and  maibeiine  chanires  is 
doomed  unless  ho  can  obtain  sufficient 
credit.  The  younc  farmer  who  wants  to 
get  a  start  ir  a;;ricuiture  is  shut  out  be- 
cause of  lack  of  credit. 

More  and  more  family  fa'raers  in 
North  Dakota  are  bein?  driven  into  com- 
petition for  job.s  wiih  tlio  uncmplov'-rt 
ia  cities  and  towns,  iust  like  their  fellov; 
li'.len-of-the--';;'.  across  the  cminti-y- 
The-e  are  fewer  favics  in  North  Dakola 
Mian  at  any  time  since  the  'urn  of  tlif 
contur.v.  I'CCOidinT  rn  "le  Fdcral-State 
Crop  Rti'ortmr  St-rvlcp.  Kariilies  have 
been  CiUittin?  faiT.i  ov.nvrship  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  l.Pro  a  yar.  Among  the 
departures  have  txen  many  ca.sualties  of 
hard:-hip.  defeat,  ind  'osscs  undeserved. 
Kiiffer-d  by  honest  and  hard-wirkin? 
families  simply  unnble  to  core  with  foi-ces 
joyond  their  control. 

At  least  one  factor  working  against 
th;5  alaimms  exodus  from  the  farm  has 
been  the  farm  ownership  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Admini.stvatlon. 

More  than  4.fi00  farm  families  who 
miaht  otherwise  have  been  forced  to  leave 
the'.r  'nrms  and  seek  employment  in  the 
cities  made  use  of  $84.5  million  isince  the 
pro'i'rani  .•:t3ned  in  1037,  to  survive  fi- 
nancial hardship,  get  a  new  start  and 
stay  in  bu-'Sness. 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  division 
of  these  loans  between  the  catecories 
"direct"  and  "insured."  Since  inception 
of  the  proc-ram  there  hive  been  1.341 
direct  loans  totaling-  SCO  million.  There 
have  been  3.267  insured  loans  by  private 
lenders  totaline  $64 .5  miJiion.  sisice  the 
Insured  loan  program  began  in  1947. 

This  fiscal  year  there  has  been  a  need 
for  S28  million  in  firm  ownership  loans 
throuch  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion In  North  Dakota:  but  due  to  limita- 
tions on  its  insured  lending  authority, 
the  arrency  has  been  able  to  meet  only 
about  one-third  of  that  demand. 


This  trend  is  exijected  to  continue,  for 
with  land  market  prices  steadily  increas- 
ing from  pressures  of  absentee  land  in- 
vestors, with  prices  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  rising  year  after  year, 
the  need  tor  more  farm  credit  becomes 
even  greater. 

I  can  see  no  turna'oout  at  this  lime. 
The  demand  lor  farm  ownership  loans 
far  exceed  the  present  authorization  all 
across  the  country.  If  the  present  rate 
of  loan  requests  continues,  the  Farmers 
Home  Adininistration  will  have  more 
than  $500  million  in  requests  or  more 
than  2 '  times  the  present  authorization 
of  S200  million.  This  not  only  denies  a 
wer-deseived  extension  of  credit  to  the 
farmer,  but  al.^o  curtails  a  leeitimate  field 
of  operation  by  private  lending  institu- 
tions operating  in  rural  communities. 

LO.SS  of  family  farme'.'s  from  the  coim- 
tryside  punches  a  profound  dent  into 
the  economy  of  rural  America.  Farm 
ovi'nership  borrowere  are  good  customers 
in  our  counties  small  tov,-ns.  They 
spend  S254  million  a  year  for  the  same 
things  that  city  people  buy — food,  cloth- 
ing, duns,  furniture,  appliances,  and 
other  products  and  services. 

These  boiTov.crs  srend  5764,673,400  a 
year  for  goods  and  sei'vices  to  produce 
crops  and  livestock.  Each  year  the  bor- 
rower's debt  payments  and  purchases 
include  $254,892,800  in  new  farm  tractors 
and  other  motor  veWcles,  machinery, 
and  equipment. 

Not  only  does  rural  America  feel  the 
impact  of  the  loss  of  .iu.'-t  a  sma'l  amount 
of  this  business,  but  pl.'^o  our  Nation's 
total  cjanomy  is  de.-.lt  a  s^'ious  blow. 

The  provisions  of  H  R  10232  to  adjust 
the  P-rmcrs  Home  AdiP.inistraticn's  in- 
."'ired  Icndinc  authority  uj.v,'arc!  frcm 
J-OO  miUioa  ti  S450  mi''ilai,,  is  a  reason- 
able and  eor..'sr\-ative  response  to  tiie 
reed  for  these  l^ar.s  as  m.in'fest  by  the 
Croat  backlog  of  applications  accumu- 
lated th's  fiscal  year  for  farm  oN^mcrship. 
rural  community  :acilities,  and  other 
eminently  worthy  purposes. 

.^nofner  reason  f<'r  increasing  the  au- 
thority is  that  moi-e  and  more  communi- 
tiei  are  now  prepared  to  ccn-y  throuch 
the  type  of  ^e'f-hcip  p-o]c;ts  which  can 
only  be  accimn'ished  with  the  support  of 
the.'ae  n.sured  lorn  fundi. 

Primarily,  I  am  spenkitiE  about  the  de- 
vcl-ipmer.t  nf  community  wr.'cr  svftems. 
-\  community  with  co>d  land,  cood  po- 
tentinl.  industrial  sites  .""Ud  excellent  rec- 
reational pos.iibilities  but  without  inn- 
nin?  V  ."iter  is  doomed  to  further  decline. 
Public  funds  for  pvbi'c  facilities  should 
not  stop  at  the  boundary  edge  of  cities 
but  should  be  avsilab'e  to  aU  rur:ii  areas. 
This  is  what  H.R.  10232  does. 

The  bill  would  cnnble  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  advance  credit 
a'ld  to  .share  part  of  the  cost  when  a 
"ommunity  is  unable  to  carry  the  whole 
burden. 

With  the  new  and  necessary  emph?.sls 
to  revitalize  rural  .\merica  to  shift  land 
to  new  uses,  to  make  nirai  commun'ties 
more  attractive,  to  rai?e  standards  of  liv- 
ine  and  to  meet  the  erowing  urban  de- 
mand for  mire  recreation  areas,  t'ne  de- 
mand for  the  type  of  credit  called  for  in 
H  R.  10232  is  erowing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.    I  wholeheartedly  support  and 


urge  the  passage  of  H  R.  10232  as  vita] 
to  the  security  of  our  beautiful  countrj-- 
side. 

Mr.  ST.^.FFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  f>entlt'm.'<n  yield? 

Mr.  HAP'VEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vei-mont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.<;e  in  strongest  support  of  H.n.  10232 

The  Northeast  has  experienced  a  crisis 
this  year  in  shortage  of  water. 

Even  f/reat  cit'es  have  discovered  they 
were  not  immune  lo  drought. 

Ihey  have  undergone  the  discouraze- 
ment  known  all  too  well  to  the  farmer 
and  small  townijinan  who  lives  In  a  pre- 
carious  dependence  on  shallow  wells, 
streams  and  ponds  that  will  fail  h'm.  K 
the  weather  turns  dry  for  a  very  lonsi 
time  and  denies  him  r-.\ln 

The  highest  councils  of  national  and 
State  leaders  have  been  convened  in  an 
etTnrt  to  delennlne  how  the  metropolitan 
millions  of  the  Northeast  can  avert  an- 
other crisis  in  the  next  cycle  of  drouaht 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  show  o! 
concern. 

Water  is  the  most  fundamental  ne- 
cessity. The  diflSculties  this  year  have 
underscored  how  imperative  it  :s  that  we 
insure  a  sale  and  abundant  supply. 

Today  we  are  acting  on  a  bill  tha! 
represenis  lulliUmcnt  of  that  need  in  tht 
ruril  Northeast,  and  indeed  for  all  rurai 
.^merica. 

Across  the  Sou'.h  and  the  Middle  West, 
a  substantir.l  beginnhig  has  beer,  made 
in  the  modemijEtion  of  rural  water  sup- 
plies. This  has  been  done  throu'jh  Isar.! 
to  t'-.wns.  public  water  d'stricts  nrd  non- 
pvof  t  apsr-clations  of  rural  people,  these 
loans  made  or  Insiued  by  the  Farmm 
n.^ni'^  .AdminlsMf  tion. 

Co'i^rcss  initiated  this  program  and 
meant  it  to  be  nationwide.  Over  80' 
lural  water  systems  already  have  ?>■- 
su'tfd  fr-Tn  it. 

Pc'.v.  hov.'c-.  pr  in  the  Northeast. 

The  reason  my  State  and  others  vi'i 
similar  problems  of  lural  water  fjppi: 
liave  yet  to  benefit  from  this  progi.'unit 
not  IndifTercncc,  nor  lack  of  need. 

Rather,  in  our  case,  the  reason  Is  iliai 
present  limitations  of  tlie  Farmer.'-  Home 
lending  au'-hority  have  proved  to  oi  in- 
sufP.cient  in  a  situatiKi  such  as  wc  hnre 
in  'Vermont. 

The  present  authority  limits  any  ether 
rural  sysiem  to  the  size  and  desien  tha; 
can  be  built  for  a  maximum  loan  of  i- 
million. 

These  are  not  feasible  limits  In  Ver- 
mont, 

We  have  the  difficult  problem  of  strik- 
ing large  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  lime- 
stone substrata  that  underlies  the  State. 
We  need  to  build  larger  than  fl  mil- 
lion systems,  so  that  several  commurJ- 
ties  can  tap  each  of  the  relatively  lei 
dr-ep-well  sources  available. 

We  may  need  to  move  lake  water  con- 
siderpble  distances,  especially  in  tie 
dairying  sections  of  Vermont. 

These  requirements  can  be  met  undft 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  will  en- 
large the  Farmei-s  Home  Administra- 
tion's insured  lending  authority  w.- 
raise  the  limit  on  a  single  wat«r  syst* 
project  loan  to  $4  million. 
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One  of  the  virtues  of  the  i-ural  water 
progi-am.  as  developed  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Is  that 
ijisicaily  these  systems  are  financed  on  a 
^If.paying  basis — loans  repaid  from 
earnings  of  the  systems. 

Another  equally  high  virtue  is  that 
such  fine  etSclency  has  been  achieved  in 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
far-flung  rural  systems,  the  cost  of  sei-v- 
ice— the  monthly  water  bUl — is  held 
within  the  range  of  low-  and  middle-in- 
come rural  people. 

No  family  should  be  shut  out.  Water  is 
50  rital  a  commodity  to  the  health,  safety, 
and  economic  progress  of  all  our  people 
a.s  to  constitute  a  pubhc  necessity. 

Vast  amoimts  of  public  funds  have 
been  used  in  this  countrj'  to  help  provide 
such  public  facilities  for  the  urban 
population. 

In  this  bill,  a  modest  and  reason- 
able provision  is  made  for  assistance  to 
tlie  rural  population — equally  in  the 
public  interest. 

To  overcome  unusually  costly  problems 
of  laying  pipe  through  difficult  terrain — 
of  building  adequate  water  treatment 
plants,  or  reaching  out  to  now  sparsely 
settled  areas  where  the  need  is  great  and 
future  growth  is  possible — this  bill  pro- 
vides for  grants  toward  that  portion  of 
costs  wWch  exceed  the  norm  for  rural 
water  system  construction  and  loan 
flnancing. 

Tills  in  no  way  dilutes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  community  to  finance  a 
project  by  the  insured  loan  route  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  to  the  ftillest  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  evolved  es- 
pecially through  the  efforts  and  wisdom 
of  two  men  la  Congre.'is  who  have  in- 
finite understanding  of  the  character 
and  problems  of  rural  America, 

For  this  service  I  salute  tlie  distln- 
euished  centleman  from  Texas.  Bob 
PoAOE,  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
liii'.lee.  and  the  great  senior  Senator 
from  my  own  State  of  Vermont.  George 
Aiken,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  whose 
orieinal  concept  inspired  this  bill. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  bill  we  can  pass 
in  this  Congress  will  contribute  more 
to  the  relief  of  burdens  jiow  saddled  on 
farm  families  and  rural  communities. 

Tee  larger  part  of  the  total  ne'^v  in- 
■■itrpd  loan  authority  provided  in  this 
bill  will  be  u-icd  to  secure  :arm  o\<ner- 
rfup  for  moi'e  families  who  are  strug- 
sliiiK  against  the  odds  in  their  elTorts  to 
;uccced  as  independent  fanners. 

The  rest  of  this  new  authority  will  sup- 
port the  enterprise  and  self-reliance  of 
■  Ural  commimities  as  they  work  to  sup- 
piy  themselves  with  water,  and  other 
fimdamental  needs  for  adequate  com- 
munity standards  of  living  based  on 
iMl  and  water  resources, 

Wltl-.out  ivater,  without  capital,  with- 
out frredom.  the  farmer  has  a  hard  row 
to  hf>e  no  matter  how  good  his  land. 

The  rural  com.munity  may  be  endowed 
'■'ith  great  traditions,  good  people,  good 
potential  sites  for  indUF:try  and  com- 
tnerce,  excellent  recreation  possibilities; 
b'Jt  without  water,  without  credit  re- 
.saurccs  that  square  with  Its  ability  to 
pay.  that  community  nevertheless  will 
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find  it  hard  to  hold  its  people  and  re- 
tain its  vitality  in  the  future. 

I  will  vote  for  this  bill  witli  confidence 
that  it  will  be  diUgfntly  caiTled  out  by 
the  Faimers  Home  .Administration. 
That  agency  ha.;  a  record  for  sound  and 
creative  operation  of  public  credit  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  the  lending 
institutions  of  pi-ivate  enterprise,  as 
called  for  in  this  bill. 

This  is  the  right  plan  to  fulfill  one  of 
th2  great  needs  of  rural  America  and 
thereby  strengthen  all  the  Nation. 

Mr,  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Itlichigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  favor  the  rea- 
sons that  this  bill  is  brought  out.  and  the 
objectives  deshed  to  be  attained.  I  have 
a  serious  question  about  the  duphcation 
of  this  type  of  activity  that  is  carried  on 
in  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  In 
the  hearings  we  went  specifically  into 
the  question  of  where  these  same  proj- 
ects could  be  financed  by  other  agencies. 
Mr.  HARVE'y  of  Indiana.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  we  did  not  specifically 
cover  that,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  very 
difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  where 
all  of  the  other  agencies,  with  the  excep- 
tion possibly  of  Appalachia,  are  directed 
entirely  at  urban  or  semiurban  areas. 
This  is  directed  to  rural  areas.  I  cannot 
believe  for  that  reason  there  would  be 
duplication.  I  would  likewise  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  have  no  definite  proof  that 
could  not  happen. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  reason  I  bring 
this  matter  up  is  because  we  are  holding 
hearings  in  our  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce request  to  fund  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Re- 
gional Development  Administration.  In 
these  hearings  we  have  developed  the  fact 
that  this  very  type  of  program  is  avail- 
able to  these  areas.  In  addition,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  under  the  new 
Housing  and  Farm  Agency  Administra- 
tion they  can  do  the  same  thing  that  is 
being  done  under  this  biU. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  hearings 
we  have  requested  that  the  agency  let  us 
know  all  of  the  other  agencies  that  are 
involved  in 'water  and  sewerage  specifi- 
cally. T'ne  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNEYl  mentioned  that  this  is 
exactly  what  we  have  been  discussing  in 
our  subcommittee.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  this  confusion,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  even  requested  a  coordinat- 
ing Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  new  Urban  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee, as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
involved  in  t'ne  same  kind  of  a  program, 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HAR'VEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  May  I  say 
to  tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  CederbercI  that  the  du- 
plication and  the  number  of  agencies 
engaged  in  this  very  same  matter  of  as- 
sistance in  sewerage  construction  is  ap- 
palling. I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  read  the  Appropriations 


Committee  hearings  when  they  are 
printed  and  released, 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  call  particular  attention  to  the 
report  on  this  bill,  page  2,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  where  it  reads  as  fal- 
lows : 

H.R,  10232  is  comparable  to  but  does  not 
duplicate  any  of  the  nuthorlty  of  the  varloUB 
statutes  and  prograins  designed  to  provide 
modem  water  and  sontitation  s^-ystems  tor 
urban  areas.  On  tiie  coutrar>',  it  Is  care- 
tuUy  designed  to  pick  up  where  those  stat- 
utes and  prngrams  leave  off  and  provide 
compnrable  ass. stance  to  niral  conununltlos. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  join  those  who 
have  expressed  approval  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  hero.  I  think  there  Is  as 
much  reason  to  assist  riual  communi- 
ties in  providing  adequate  water  sup- 
plies and  sewage  disposal  facilities  as 
there  is  to  help  urban  communities. 

But  on  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  the  comment 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Y'ovk 
and  apropos  the  section  of  the  report 
just  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, I  would  like  to  read  the  following 
section  from  the  bill  that  became  law  on 
August  10,  1965,  and  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  author  of  the  present 
bill,  to  convince  us  that  there  is  no  dup- 
lication. 

Here  is  what  Section  7G2(a)  of  that 
bill  says: 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  (hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  •■Administrator")  is 
authorized  lo  make  grants  to  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  to  finance  specific  proj- 
ects for  basic  public  water  facilities  ( includ- 
ing works  for  the  storage,  treatment,  puria- 
cation,  rmd  distribution  of  water*  and  for 
basic  public  sewer  facilities  (other  than 
"treatment  works'"  as  defined  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act):  Prorid<d. 
That  no  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  sewer  facilities  imless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  cer- 
tifies to  the  Administrator  that  any  waste 
material  carried  by  such  facilities  will  be 
adequately  treated  before  It  is  discharged 
into  any  public  waterway  so  as  to  meet  ap- 
plicable Federal,  State,  interstate,  or  local 
water  quality  standards. 

That  .section  does  not  confine  itself  to 
urban  communities  How  is  the  author- 
ity granted  here  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  diHerent  than  the 
authoiity  that  Is  proposed  to  be  vested 
in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Ml-.  HAR'VEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

M:-.  POAGE.  The  testimony  before 
the  committee  was  that  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  -Agency  although  having 
the  authority,  r.s  I  carefully  pointed  out 
a  lew  moments  ago  when  I  was  in  the 
well,  although  having  the  authority  to 
make  such  loans,  had  a  policy  of  not 
making  the  loans  anywhere  where  there 
were  less  than  5,500  i>opulation.  That 
was  the  reason  and  I  explained  it  a  while 
ago  That  is  the  reason  we  adopted  the 
5,500  population  limitation  because  of  the 
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practice  of  this  agency  not  to  go  Into 
convmunitits  of  under  5.500  population. 

Mr.  JONAS.    My  point  is  tiiis.    Does 

the  gentleman  from  Texas  ;ay  that  the 

Housing  and  Home  f  inance  Agency  does 

not  have  outboriiy  to  make  these  loans 

'  and  srant.;  in  rui'al  communities? 

Mr.  POAGE,  I  said  it  twice  before  and 
I  will  say  it  now  for  the  third  time — the 
Hou.sin?  and  Home  Finance  Agency  does 
have  the  authority  but  it  hfis  the  prac- 
tice, a  self-imposed  limitation,  of  5.500 
as  beir.s  tlieir  lower  limit,  which  is  the 
uppe-  ;imit  in  this  till. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Under  the  second  section 
and  I  will  not  read  it  because  it  is  a  long 
section,  it  makes  the  break  off  at  10.000. 
It  provides  for  loans  and  grants  to  public 
bodies  and  aqencies  in  communities  "un- 
der 10.000  in  population."  They  have 
not  had  time  to  a.sk  for  any  money  yet 
to  Implement  that  bill  but  the  authority 
is  conferred  upon  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency— new  authority  which 
was  .just  granted  this  year,  to  make  the 
identical  type  of  loans  and  t-rants  that 
are  proposed  to  be  made  under  this  bill. 
I  am  just  wondering  if  we  should  not  be 
very  careful  that  we  are  not  duplicating 
the  authority  here?  We  do  not  want  to 
have  every  agency  of  Government  in- 
volved in  these  loans  and  erants. 

If  so.  we  will  have  a  bureaucracy  that 
will  absorb  a  creat  deal  of  the  money  in 
adminisirative  costs 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  desire  to  prolony  this  de- 
bate. I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  tMr. 
Jonas  J.  and  his  bringing  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  It  is  my 
personal  pledse  to  you  that  I  shall  make 
a  definite  effort,  withhi  my  limitations,  to 
make  sure  that  if  the  bill  Is  passed,  there 
is  no  duplicaiion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVTIY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANTJREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Mlciilgan 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  made 
a  point  that  there  is  a  duplication  in  this 
field.  I  tliink  the  thing  that  the  House 
must  realize  is  that  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  all  this  duplication,  none  of  It 
filters  down  to  the  small  rural  commu- 
nities. The  .<:Decific  aim  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  give  i-ural  communities  the 
break  which  the  larger  cities  have  in  all 
the  other  bills  which  we  have  passed  and 
which,  in  some  ca-ses,  overlap.  This  bill 
will  do  just  that  and  give  our  rural  com- 
mun;t'cs  and  their  people  the  ability  to 
share  in  these  programs  so  long  available 
only  to  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  believe  the 
point  should  be  made  that  this  other 
legislation  is  designed  for  depressed 
areas.  Many  areas  which  woiild  be  eli- 
gible under  this  bill  would  not  be  eligible 
under  the  ARA. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
on  this  bill.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairaian.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Ra.'jdallI. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Shall 
not  take  but  a  part  of  the  3  minutes.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  our  con- 
gressional district  there  is  a  perfect  il- 
lustration, in  relation  to  the  discussion 
which  has  just  taken  place.  In  rural 
Jackson  County  which  is  in  west  central 
Mis.iovu'i  a  public  water  supply  district  is 
noaring  completion.  The  faxmors  in 
this  area  could  not  get  a  Hnu^lnrr  and 
Home  Finance  loan  from  Community 
Facilities  because  the  area  was  wholly  an 
unincorporated  area.  They  made  ap- 
plication to  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  were  able  to  get  an  FHA  loan. 
Today  a  rural  water  district,  is  now  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  final  stages  of  con- 
struction, made  possible  under  the  old 
enactment.  This  bill  today  will  expand 
the  insured  loan  authority  and  provide 
the  means  to  make  loans  more  attractive 
to  investors  through  better  yields  and 
repurchase  agreements. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  amendment.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  there  are  dozens  of  other 
places  close  to  metropolitan  areas  which 
arc  situated  in  unincorporated  areas  and 
which  house  commuters  who  come  back 
and  forth,  from  work,  but  live  on  tracts 
of  small  acreage  25  to  35  miles  from  work. 
In  this  same  general  area  there  are  peo- 
ple who  have  family  farms  of  100  to  150 
acres  who  would  not  be  covered  by  any 
other  program. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  support  H.R.  10232, 
Later  I  shall  ask  coment  to  include  in  the 
Rzcord  some  communications  that  I 
have  received  on  the  subject. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  which 
pi'ovcd  the  value  of  Federal  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  a  water  supply  dis- 
trict in  a  rural  area,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

SEPTEMBEn  7. 1965. 
Hepresentatlve  Wii-liam  J.  Randau,. 
House  of  RcpTcxentatives, 
W(i!!hington,  B.C. 

Dear  Me.  Handali.:  We  are  enclosing  here- 
with n  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
How.ird  BertEch.  Administrator,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  whlcti  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  you.  As  you  will  note,  we  have 
nttempted  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
some  of  the  people  concerned  In  prosecuting 
tills  project. 

We  will  remember  -or  ft  long  time  the  as- 
sistance we  received  from  you  and  your  office. 
In  the  beginning  It  was  your  office  that 
helped  u9  to  get  the  area  approved  for  the 
project,  and  later,  yoii  helped  us  in  placing 
idle  (undt  eo  that  something  like  $4,500  was 
realized  to  add  to  our  "kitty"  which  will  be 
quite  handy  in  tiding  us  over  the  first  lean 
years. 

It  strikes  ils  that  this  Is  one  service  ren- 
dered by  our  Government  which  result*  in 
handsome  reiurns  to  everyone  concerned.  In- 
cluding the  people  who  receive  the  water  serv- 
ice, tlio-'^e  who  earned  wages  on  the  project, 
and  "UncJe  Sam"  who  will  also  receive  re- 
imbursement nLinifold  not  only  In  money 
but  In  the  gnod  wUl  of  the  people  affected. 

Tliank  you  again. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Public 
Wotpr  Supply  District  No.  13  of  Jackson 
County,  Mo. 

MAtmicE  Hartman, 

H.   J.   HARTVIC5EN. 
Don    I.    MONTGOMEBT, 
CrCIL    RANDAiL, 

John  W.  Johnson. 


Tlie  group  of  progressive,  fonvard- 
looking  farmers  who  banded  together  to 
form  Public  Water  Supply  District  Ko 
13  were  so  grateful  to  tlte  Fanners  Home 
Administration  for  the  excellent  senicf 
rendered  during  the  constructlrn  of 
water  mains  in  the  rural  areas  that  they 
recently  composed  a  letter  and  forwarijed 
it  to  the  Administrator  at  the  Central 
Onice  here  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis. 
tratlon  over  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  which  reads  as  follows : 

SEITEMOER  7.  1065. 
Mr.  HOWAHD  Behtsch. 
Adminj3tTator.  Bcpartmrnt  0/  Agricuttjir?, 
Farmers  Home  AdTninistration, 
Washington,  D  C- 

De\r  Mr.  Bektsch:  You  will  be  p'.easM 
to  know  that  the  system  of  Public  Waa- 
Supply  District  No.  13  of  Jackson  Conatr' 
Mo..  Is  substantially  complete,  and  »  numuc.. 
of  puTrons  are  nov.-  receiving  water  service. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  we  received  a  very  lavor^ 
able  bid  on  the  project,  substantially  below 
estimates,  and  due  to  the  able  assistance  aad 
cooperation  of  many  people  we  accompllshM 
much  more  than  originally  planned.  In  fact 
we  were  able  not  only  to  reach  every  resi- 
dence.  farm,  school,  church  or  business  m 
the  25-mile  square  area  comprising  the  dij. 
trict.  who  wanted  water  service,  but  to  in. 
crease  the  size  of  mains,  build  a  loop  tyla^ 
them  together,  and  to  double  the  size  of  our 
elevated  storage  tank.  All  told  we  have 
slightly  more  than  43 '.4  miles  of  mains  aoii 
distribution  lines  reaching  aU  but  six  homa 
(who  did  not  want  service)  and  a  Eiz.Tble  re- 
serve fund  out  of  which  to  flnance  addition! 
and  to  help  carry  us  through  the  first  yai 
or  two  during  which  time  we  anticipate  that 
about  every  one  in  the  district  will  becoiM 
a  water  user. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  e.xpress  ou: 
sincere  appreciation  In  behalf  of  all  of  xtt 
residents  of  the  area  for  the  unstinting  woti 
done  by  the  people  attached  to  the  Coliimbli 
and  Liberty.  Mo.,  office  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Mr.  Jo.se  was  most  hflpful 
wltli  overall  advice  and  suggestions  which  cot 
only  enabled  us  to  accomplish  this  project. 
but  to  do  so  expeditiously  and  at  substantlil 
savings.  Messrs.  Tlse  and  Mussman  gave  a 
Invaluable  help  with  detailed  engineering 
problems  as  well  as  financial  matters,  dnd 
at  all  times  lent  us  every  help  we  requlnd 
of  them. 

We  are  especially  Indebted  to  Mr.  Heaij 
Smith  of  your  Liberty.  Mo.,  office  who  hM 
been  at  our  side  during  the  many  montlii 
the  project  has  been  developing,  with  crerT 
kind  of  help,  including  Interpreting  lie 
rules  and  regulations,  assisting  with  the  mi- 
nute details  of  which  there  are,  of  course,  t 
multitude.  He  is,  and  has  from  the  begin- 
ning made  himself  available  at  any  time.  d«j 
or  night,  to  assist  in  the  developmp.it  and 
completion  of  the  project.  He  has  attended 
many  meetings,  speaking  at  general  cue:, 
at  which  the  public  was  invited.  expiftir.^Et 
and  interpreting  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed, etc.  In  other  word.'i.  expUin'.n?  ho» 
to  accomplish  our  purpose  -as  expeditiously 
as  po<slb!e.  All  of  these  meetings.  Including 
board  meetings,  of  necessity,  were  held  "after 
hours",  but  Mr.  Smith  is  always  available. 
Now  we  know  that  Mr.  Smith  has  the  rt- 
sponSiblUty  of  this  duty,  but  we  are  sure 
he  has  done  much  more  for  us  than  couW 
reasonably  be  expected  even  of  a  good  public 
servant. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  W 
convinced  that  without  the  assistance  ovsU- 
able  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adir.tnlt- 
tratlon.  and  its  people,  this  project,  so  sorelj 
needed,  could  not  have  been  brought  to  • 
successful  conclusion. 


September  2S,  1965 

Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Public 
ffiter  Supply  District  No.  13,  ol  Jackson 
Coar.ty.  Mo. 

Macrjce  Hartman, 
H.  J.  Hartvigskn. 
Don  I.  MoNTOCMniT, 

CECn.  RANMti. 
JOHK   W.  JOMKSON. 

In  the  words  of  the  report  which  ac- 
companied H.R.  10232  it  is  pointed  out 
tliat  the  establishment  of  adequate  water 
and  waste  disposal  system  is  one  of  the 
crying  needs  of  rural  America.  Our  city 
dwellers  turn  a  faucet  or  pusli  down  on 
a  handle  to  flush  a  toUet.  From  the  first. 
rater  appears  and  from  the  second. 
saite  disappears.  It  is  really  almost  like 
magic  but  either  these  city  dwellers  don't 
realize  or  else  never  stop  to  '.'link  that 
there  is  no  such  magic  in  most  of  the 
rural  areas.  A  rural  resident  can  try 
to  build  such  a  system  at  great  expense 
to  himself,  but  many  times  with  frus- 
trating results. 

In  many  areas  there  is  adequate  water 
of  some  kind  but  not  an  ample  supply 
of  pure  water  because  today  not  just 
any  water  will  do.  It  must  be  pure  and 
ctiemically  acceptable  if  it  is  to  be  used 
in  dairy  areas  and  for  truck  gardening 
puiTioses. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  30.000  rural 
communities  in  Ajnerica  today  who  need 
new  water  and  sanitation  system,  and 
until  some  way  is  enacted  that  will  per- 
mit these  communities  to  install  such 
systems  they  will  be  denied  the  water 
and  sanitation  faciUtles  city  residents 
take  for  granted. 

H.R.  10232  does  not  duplicate  any  of 
ttie  authority  of  the  varioas  statutes  and 
programs  designed  to  provide  for  urban 
areas.  The  bill  specifically  provides  that 
a  definition  of  rural  areas  shall  not  in- 
clude any  part  of  any  area  in  a  city  or 
town  which  has  a  population  in  excess 
of  ,1,500  inhabitants. 

It  Is  difficult  to  envision  the  great 
good  that  can  come  from  the  enactment 
of  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  10232.  Only  the 
pa-ssage  of  time  will  reveal  the  great  de- 
velopment that  will  come  about  in  both 
tile  closely  settled  and  the  sparsely 
settled  rural  areas  of  America.  One  does 
not  need  a  ci-ystal  ball  to  predict  that 
new  rural  water  and  sanitation  facilities 
made  possible  under  this  enactment  will 
be  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  rural  citizens 
In  terms  of  improved  health  and  expand- 
ed economy  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
tMr.  Redlto  1  1  mhiute. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of 
my  city  colleagues  very  likely  take  it  for 
granted  that  running  water  and  modem 
sewage  facilities  are  available  in  nearly 
all  American  homes.  Such  is  not  the 
case  in  many  rural  areas,  such  as  those 
I  represent  in  western  North  Dakota. 

Comprehensive  programs  to  encourage 
sanitary  and  healthful  living  conditions 
In  urban  areas  have  been  in  operation 
for  several  years.  We  badly  need  a  pro- 
Bram  tailored  to  the  specialized  condi- 
tions of  rural  agricultural  areas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
nave  participated  in  the  decisions  that 
resulted  in  the  legislation  before  us,  H.R. 
10232.   Because,  Mr.  Poage,  the  able  vice 
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chairman  of  the  Agiiculture  Committee, 
has  made  a  fine  presentation,  I  will  not 
take  up  additional  time  detailing  its 
provisions. 

I  will  only  say  that,  through  loans  and 
grants  to  local  governments  or  groups 
of  rural  residents,  it  would  take  signifi- 
cant strides  toward  improving  the  overall 
living  standards  in  our  rural  communi- 
ties, utilizing  to  good  advantage  the  ex- 
perience, background  and  knowledge  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
H.R.  10232. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Bob  Poage. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Credit,  and  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Ralph  Harvey,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  and  all 
of  the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, upon  all  of  the  splendid  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill.  The  subcom- 
mittee worked  long  and  hard  on  the  bill 
now  before  you.  They  considered  all  of 
the  pertinent  facts  and  circumstances  in- 
volved, and  my  recollection  is  that  the 
report  of  tiie  subcommittee  was  unani- 
mously accepted  and  approved  by  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  upon  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  that  agency  of  the 
Government  has  administered  all  pro- 
grams which  that  agency  has  by  law 
been  directed  to  administer.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  been  re- 
markably free  from  criticism.  Those 
m  charge  of  this  program  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  assigned  to  them  in 
magnificent  fashion.  Perhaps  the  of- 
ficials of  this  agency  of  the  Govei-nment 
have  not  done  all  things  right  and  per- 
haps they  have  not  pleased  all  people, 
but  certainly  all  of  us  know  that  they 
have  at  all  times  been  prompted  by  the 
purest  of  motives  and  dealt  with  all  prob- 
lems frankly,  fairly,  forthrightly,  and 
with  great  impartiality  and  Integrity. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  deals  with  problems  of  great 
importance.  More  than  30.000  commu- 
nities in  this  country  need  and  want  the 
relief  which  will  be  provided  in  this  bill 
when  it  is  enacted  into  law.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who.  as  you 
know,  is  the  vice  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  has  presented  the  bill  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  a  verj'  brief  and 
comprehensive  manner.  I  hope  that  the 
bill  will  be  passed,  that  it  will  become 
law,  and  I  know  that  the  program  wiU 
be  beneficial  to  the  rural  areas  of  Amer- 
ica. Certainly  we  must  provide  some  re- 
lief for  the  citizens  of  our  country  who 
are  living  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation 
Just  as  we  have  provided  relief  for  those 
citizens  living  in  urban  areas. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  WHrrENERJ. 

Mr.  WHITENER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10232  is  essential  to  assuring  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  literally  thousands  of 
imdeveloped   rural   areas.    This  is  be- 


cause it  will  help  many  fann  and  rural 
faiftilies  and  business  firms  obtain  much 
needed  water  and  sanitation  facilities 
for  the  first  time. 

Tills  legislation  would  establish  for 
rural  communities  a  Federal  assistance 
program  comparable  in  scope  to  pro- 
grams which  are  available  to  urban  com- 
munities under  several  statutes. 

One  section  of  H.R.  10232  authorizes 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  or  insure 
loans  to  rurjl  associations.  Including 
corporations  not  operated  for  profit  and 
public  and  quasi-public  agencies  to  pro- 
vide for  the  installation  or  improvement 
of  facilities  for  the  use  and  control  of 
water. 

This  Includes  the  Installation  of  im- 
provement of  waste  disposal  facilities. 
Such  facilities  must  be  primarily  de- 
signed to  serve  farmers,  ranchers,  farm 
tenants,  farm  laborers  and  other  rural 
residents.  The  agency  would  also  be 
authorized  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
or  other  aid  in  plannii-ig  projects  for  such 
purposes. 

Another  section  of  H.R  10232  author- 
izes the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
make  grants  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $50 
million  in  any  fiscal  year  to  agencies  and 
associations  to  assist  in  financing  specific 
projects  for  the  development,  storage. 
treatment,  purification  or  distribution  of 
water  or  the  collection,  treatment  or  dis- 
posal of  waste  in  rural  areas.  The 
amount  of  any  sucli  grant  cannot  exceed 
one-half  of  the  projects  development 
cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  section  of  the 
bill  would  implement  this  program  by 
expanding  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture agency's  Insured  loan  program  au- 
thority and  provide  means  of  making 
loans  more  attractive  to  investors 
tlirough  better  yields  and  more  flexible 
repurchase  agreements. 

Members  of  this  body  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  establLshment  of  ade- 
quate water  and  waste  disposal  systems 
is  presently  one  of  rural  America's  most 
crj'ing  needs. 

These  facilities  are  ones  that  have 
been  taken  for  granted  during  recent 
years  by  most  city  dwellers.  During 
most  of  their  lives  they  have  simply 
turned  on  a  faucet  or  opened  a  drain 
and  a  system  provided  by  the  community 
made  water  appear  or  wa.=tes  disappear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  some 
30,000  U.S.  rural  communities  that  ur- 
gently need  water  and  sanitation  sys- 
tems. And  unlU  this  need  is  met. 
these  communities  cannot  grow  and 
make  their  contribution  to  this  great 
Nation's  overall  economic  growth.  The 
sad  part  of  this  situation  is  that  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  rural  residents 
are  being  denied  ordinar>'.  everyday 
water  and  sanitation  facilities  available 
to  practically  all  urban  area  residents. 

One  need  only  to  observe  the  Farmers 
Home  Admini.stration  community  water 
system  program  at  work  in  rural  areas 
to  realize  the  important  role  such  a  pro- 
gram can  play  toward  helping  make  a 
given  rural  community  a  better  place  to 
live. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that  four  much 
needed  community  water  systems  have 
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been  nnanccd  in  my  district  since  late 
H)6'-'  by  loans  from  this  U.S.  Depart- 
mpnf.  of  Agriculture  credit  acencv. 

Tlip  lo.ins — rp7i"iiit;  in  nmrmnt  from 
$132,200  to  S644. 000— totaled  close  to 
SI. 5  million  and  lipve  or  v. ill  soon  make 
po.ssiblc  systems  .serving  over  6  000  rural 
rieople  with  an  adequate  supply  of  safe 
-.  ater  for  the  first  time. 

It  sliould  be  remembered  that  these 
6.000  rural  folks  are  ones  that  have  been 
obtaining  water  from  ponds,  creeks,  cis- 
terns, and  even  contaminated  shallow 
wells. 

The  first  of  these  loans — one  for  Sl.'52.- 
200  m.ide  November  IR.  1962,  to  the 
Fallston  Woter  System.  Inc.,  In  the  dis- 
trict's Clevclnnd  County — brouBht  about 
construction  of  a  ."iystem  that  pumped 
new  life  into  the  community  in  which  it 
is  located. 

Besides  furnlshlne  water  to  some  500 
farm  and  rural  residents,  the  .system's 
pre.sence  attracted  a  new  industry  to  the 
community  soon  after  it  was  built.  And 
now  a  consolidated  district  high  school 
is  beiut;  built  at  Fallston  because  run- 
ning water  is  now  a  reality.  The  new  in- 
dustry employs  over  50  Cleveland  County 
residents  on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  four  systems  .■should  also  be 
credited  with  furnishing  close  to  16,000 
man-days  of  employment  to  sections  of 
the  lOth  district  where  water  systems 
were  or  are  now  being  constructed. 

There  i.s  indeed  an  urgent  need  for  this 
legl-ilation  to  help  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  do  the  job  that  they 
are  capable  of  doing  with  the  help  of  au- 
thority and  loan  funds  H.R.  10232 
carries. 

In  North  Carolina  the  funds  available 
fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  need.  This 
is  true  throughout  the  country. 

Mr  Chairman,  with  the  passage  of 
H.R.  10232.  water  development,  such  as 
that  cited  in  my  district,  will  continue 
and  so  will  our  steady  march  toward  the 
Great  Society. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  vital 
bill.  One,  that  if  enacted,  will  bring 
about  new  opportunity  and  hope  for 
thousands  of  nnal  .Americans.  It  In- 
deed offers  to  rural  America  a  new  di- 
mension for  expansion.  I  Johi  with  my 
colleagues  in  askine  your  anprc-val  and 
endorsei'ient  of  this  leelslafion. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  H.R.  10232, 
which  would  provide  a  program  of  grants 
and  lncri?ased  leans  for  water  fscilities 
in  rural  agricultural  areas.  I  te<!tlfled 
in  favor  of  the  bill  during  hearincrs  bo- 
fore  the  Agriculture- Committee  at  which 
time  I  made  clear  my  prefrence  for  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  bill  over  the  S, 
1760,  a  comparable  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  main  reason  is  that  the 
House  bill  provides  somewhat  broader 
population  limits  than  the  Senate's,  the 
limit  in  H.R.  10232  being  a  population 
of  5  500  as  opposed  to  the  limit  of  5.000 
set  by  the  Senate.  'While  I  would  have 
preferred  extending  the  limit  slightly 
more— to  6,000 — this  is  satisfactory.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that,  on  the  basis  of  information 
from  the  staff  of  the  Committee  and 
from  Administration  authorities  who 
will  be  administering  this  legislation,  the 


population  figures  are  to  bj  determined 
by  u^lng  the  findings  of  the  1960  Census. 
In  addition  I  prefer  the  better  definition 
of  rural  ..rea  contamed  in  H.R.  10232. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  im- 
perative and  has  been  intensified  in  my 
nrea  by  the  drout-ht  adlict  np  the  North- 
east. This  4-year  drought  has  been  hav- 
ing a  severe  Impact.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  severity  with  which  the  drought  has 
fallen  on  t'ne  large  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  New  York  but  it  is  every  bit  as 
severe  on  rural  areas.  In  some  ways, 
the  impact  on  small,  rural  communities 
lA  greater  than  on  the  cities  because  of 
their  great  dependence  on  farming  and 
because  they  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  available  to  the  big  cities. 

1  commend  the  Committee  for  its 
prompt  action  on  this  legislation  and 
for  the  completeness  of  its  report.  This 
legislation  will  provide  Invaluable  assist- 
ance to  many  hard-pressed  communities 
in  my  district  and  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  the  assistance  will  be  used 
to  the  best  possible  effect,  returning  the 
investment  many  times  over  in  farms, 
crops,  and  Jobs  that  will  be  saved  or  im- 
proved. I  urge  the  House  to  approve  this 
legislation, 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  H.R.  10232, 
amending  the  consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
membera  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Chaliman 
CooLEY  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
this  measure  which  will  definitely  bene- 
fit rural  America. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hou.sing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which  has 
done  an  excellent  job,  has  centered  its 
attention  on,  and  its  experience  is  lim- 
ited to  urban  ircas.  The  Fs-.Tners  Home 
Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
oriented  to  the  problems  faced  by  rural 
America. 

The  enactment  of  HR.  10232  ■will  ac- 
tually result  in  a  saving  to  those  resi- 
dents of  rural  areas,  that  is,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  5.500  or  less,  simply  because 
these  areas  in  need  of  an  adequate  water 
sj'stcm  as  well  as  adequate  sewerage  sys- 
tems can  combine  the  construction  of 
both  essential  facilities  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  H.R.  10232  be  passed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10232,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmer's  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  which  authoiizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or  in- 
sure loans  ;o  public  and  quasi-public 
Egencies  and  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply, 
water  systems,  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems serving  rural  areas.  The  bill  lilce- 
wi.se  authorizes  grants  to  aid  in  nu-al 
community  development  planning  and 
for  construction  of  Iwth  water  systems 
and  sanitation  facilities.  The  bill  fur- 
ther increases  the  annual  aggregate  of 
loans  insured.  Legislation  of  this  tsrpe 
is  long  overdue,  and  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, the  rui-al  areas  of  many  sections  of 
the  country  and  particularly  eastern 
Kentucky  have  been  overlooked.     This 


Irglslaticn  bridges  the  gap  that  is  very 
much  nneded  and  it  Is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  support  such  a  worthy  bin  By 
making  tiie.se  communiti>>s  livablf.  we 
v.ill  be  able  to  keep  our  good  pi-opie  at 
home  in  many  sections  where  we  now 
have  too  much  outward  migratior..  For 
many  years  1  have  urged  the  passage  of 
!cK;:,lation  of  this  type.  I  now  ura,e  all 
Members  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  urge  approval  of  the  Rural  Water  and 
Sanitation  Facilities  Act  of  1965.  There 
is  no  measure  of  more  vital  importance 
to  the  orderly  growth  of  rural  commu,-il. 
ties  than  this  mea-sure.  For  far  too  many 
yeais,  residents  of  rural  America  have 
found  that  it  is  increasingly  dilTioult  to 
get  the  adequate  clean  water  supplies 
that  they  need  and  found  it  exceedingly 
costly  to  develop  sanitation  systems  nec- 
essary for  growth. 

It  is  estimated  that  30,000  nira!  com- 
munities need  new  water  and  sanitation 
facilities.  I  know  that  several  of  tljcse 
are  located  in  southeast  Iowa,  There  are 
many  people  throughout  my  district  wlio 
prefer  to  live  in  rural  communities  rattie: 
tiian  move  to  cities,  but  find  it  difBcui; 
to  do  because  they  cannot  find  adequate 
vater  and  sanitation  facilities  In  many 
of  the  smaller  communities.  Communi- 
ties like  Morning  Sun  and  Coliimbcj 
Jimction  have  indicated  their  need  for 
more  adequate  sanitation  facilities.  Far- 
sighted  community  leaders  In  St.  Paul 
In  Lee  County  have  indicated  they  have 
a  tremendous  potential  for  growth  but 
need  help  in  establishing  a  sound  water 
system.  Examples  such  as  this  could  lie 
repeated  in  every  community  throughout 
the  First  District  of  Iowa. 

In  fairness  to  our  rural  residents,  let 
us  extend  to  them  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  adequate  water  and  sanitation 
facilities  that  have  been  afforded  in  otlier 
legislation  to  our  large  cities.  I  urpe 
passage  of  the  Rural  'Water  and  Sanita- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouM 
like  to  speak  in  behaU  of  H.R.  10232. 

I  am  here  to  urge  the  House  to  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation  because  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  will  b'.lns 
many  benefits  to  the  rural  areas  of  my 
great  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  other  States 
in  the  Southwest,  and  to  rural  area; 
acrcss  the  Nation  generally. 

For  some  years  now,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration— working  as  the 
credit  arm  of  the  U.S.  Department  oi 
Agriculture — has  been  extending  loans 
accompanied  by  technical  assistance  to 
rural  families. 

This  credit  program  has  helped  to 
build  family  farms  and  strengthen  rural 
communities. 

However,  the  need  for  this  unique  type 
of  service  has  been  so  gieat  and  tlie  pro- 
grams which  the  agency  admlni.'^ters 
have  been  so  popular,  that  there  have 
never  been  enough  funds  to  go  ail  tlis 
way  around.  Consequently,  farm  fan- 
illcs  who  may  have  otherwise  succeeded 
have  been  forced  off  tlie  farm  and  into 
the  city,  and  communities  which  ma?' 
have  survived  have  been  allowed  to  die 

H  R.  10232  takes  a  bold  and  imagina- 
tive step  in  remedying  the  unfortunate 
limitation  on  funds  which  has  drastically 
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hindienpped  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
Btratiiin  in  cari-ylng  out  its  impni-tant 

iroi'k. 

It  would — among  other  thing.s — in- 
crease from  S20Q  miil'on  to  $450  million 
the  -itmual  authorization  for  Insured 
;oaas  :or  fai-m  ownership  and  associa- 
tion or  community  facility  purposes,  in- 
crease to  S4  million  the  amount  of  fl- 
aancing  available  to  a  rural  group  to 
dp'eiop  a  rural  community  water  or 
other  community  facility,  authorize 
jranw  for  certain  community  water  sys- 
'.ons  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost,  and 
adopt  .1.500  as  the  maximum  population 
of  a  community  designated  as  rural. 

I  am  personally  interested  in  and  .sup- 
port ail  sections  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. However.  I  would  especially  like  to 
direct  -some  of  my  remarks  at  what  this 
bill  would  do  to  strengthen  rural  com- 
mun:!,ies. 

A  rev,e'iv  of  applications  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  assistance  from 
many  co.mmunities  in  my  district  and 
tliroiichout  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
dearlv  indicates  that  the  current  SI  mll- 
'don  limitation  on  a  loan  to  help  finance 
a  water  system  or  other  group  facility  is 
severely  handicapping  rural  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  had  letters  from  smalltown 
mayor.'!,  ministers,  businessmen,  ranch- 
ers, and  other  leaders  which  point  up  the 
problems  caused  by  this  low  loan  ceil- 
ing. 

My  contacts  with  Secretary  Freeman 
and  with  Howard  Bertsch  who  admin- 
isters the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion programs  reveal  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  continually  receiving  inquiries 
from  communities  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  which  must  be  tu'-ned  away  be- 
cause of  the  low  cred'.t  ceiling. 

Sine?  the  Farmer.',  Home  Administra- 
tion is  the  court  of  last  resort  for  rural 
financing,  some  communities  are  simply 
forced  to  continue  without  ranking  need- 
ed mprovements.  A  feeling  of  despair 
and  horiehssncEs  sets  in.  They  have 
nothing  to  offer  Industries  or.d  new  busi- 
nesses which  are  looking  for  a  place  to 

Youn?  people  who  have  grown  up  and 
'■verc  educated  in  these  communities  go 
elsewhere  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

The  coriimunitlBs,  rhcmsplves.  wither 
and  die  bccnuse  they  are  boxed  in  eco- 
nomically. They  are  the  victims  of  a 
combin.-jtion  of  economic  snd  social  cir- 
cumstances from  which  there  Is  no  es- 
cape. 

Other  communities  are  going  ahead 
litli  development  plans  despite  the  low 
credit  ceiling.  But  they  are  finding  that 
■!  adequate  funds  were  available  they 
Muid  build  a  far  better  and  more  ef- 
.'oent  system  for  their  area. 

Rais'n-  the  loan  limit  to  S4  million 
'ouldhelp  solve  this  problem. 

Istrnn.'Iy  tavo"  the  provisions  of  H.R- 
'0232  which  would  provide  grants  when 
necessary  tn  help  fiiiance  community 
■'■ater  sysfeT.s. 

Many  rural  communities  in  Oklahoma 
wd  in  otiipr  Ste.tes  cannot  afford  to  con- 
strue ,'  sjstem  even  under  a  long-term 
•ow  interest  loan  program. 

Such  a  water  system  is  beyond  the 
!r'ear.s  of  some  communities  because  of 
tae  Ion-  income  of  potential  water  users. 


In  certain  communities  ccits  run  Wgh- 
er  ceciiuiio  ol  the  ai'.it  d'stancc  be^.veea 
f pmilles.  and  urants  are  necessary  to  help 
ges,  the  m-inLh;y  v.\itcr  bill  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable i.Rure  wulcli  the  users  can  af- 
ford. 

In  still  others  communities  are  barred 
from  a  water  system  because  of  high 
costs  where  water  treatment  plants  must 
be  in.stalled. 

Oluahoma  has  about  175  upstream 
flood  control  watershed  projects  either 
built,  planned  or  with  applications  pend- 
ing. More  tlian  1,000  dams  have  been 
constructed  in  these  watersheds  so  far. 
Most  of  these  dams  back  up  water  that 
could  be  tiscd  for  domestic  purposes. 
But  it  has  to  be  adequately  treated  and 
filtered  and  plants  for  these  purposes  are 
expensive. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  In 
moving  water  from  thsse  reservoirs, 
when  feasible,  and  piping  it  to  farms, 
ranches,  and  rural  towns,  or  creating 
rural  water  distribution  systems  from 
other  sources  of  water. 

Thirty-four  such  community  projects 
have  now  been  developed  over  the  past 
couple  of  years,  put  under  construction 
or  approved  for  financing  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Twenty- 
one  other  projects  have  been  tentatively 
approved.  Sixty-one  additional  project 
applications  are  being  considered;  and 
hundreds  of  other  small  towns  and  non- 
town  rural  areas  of  Oklahoma  have 
shown  their  interest  in  mobilizing  local 
forces  to  duplicate  what  has  been  done 
in  the  projects  already  completed. 

However,  there  still  remains  In  these 
water-ricli  areas,  commimities  which 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  developing  sur- 
face water  even  when  loans  are  available. 

Some  grant  aid  is  necessary. 

These  com.munitics  are  continuing 
without  water.  'V^et  studies  show  that 
many  have  great  potential  for  growth. 

The  water  situation  in  Oklahoma  and 
the  Southwest  has  been  acute  for  som; 
time.  Despite  this  problem,  our  popula- 
tion has  been  Increasing  at  a  tremendous 
rate. 

During  the  peiiod  1950  to  1960,  popu- 
lation increased  in  my  State  at  the  rate 
of  4.2  percent  a  year  and  a  recent  esti- 
mate by  the  Department  of  Census  shows 
that  in  the  last  4  years  this  rate  has 
si>eeded  up  to  a  growth  rate  of  5.9  per- 
cent a  year.  The  trend  that  concerns 
me.  however,  is  that  while  our  total  popu- 
lation is  increasing  our  rural  population 
is  decreasing. 

People  are  ending  up  In  the  cl'les 
which  have  the  means  to  support  good 
water  and  other  facilities. 

During  the  1950-60  10-year  period,  for 
example,  when  our  tot<il  St3t«  popu- 
lation went  up  by  100.000  persons,  our 
rural  population  in  Oklahoma  dropped 
some  300.000  persons. 

An  estimated  25.000  to  50,000  of  this 
loss  in  rural  areas  was  due  to  cities  an- 
nexing -suTTOunding  fring"  arc-ps  but  the 
remainder  of  this  los.s  can  be  charged  to 
the  migration  into  the  cities  by  farm 
families  and  families  from  small  towns. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  statement 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
rondstentiy  lacks  adequate  funds  to  meet 
the  demand  for  loans  from  family  farm- 
ers and  rural  communities. 


H.R.  10232  would  remedy  this  problem 
by  increasing  the  annual  insurance  au- 
thorization by  $250  million. 

In  Okiaho:na  we  have  nearly  100.000 
farms  and  ranches  and  account  for  an 
important  quantity  of  the  Nation's  food 
production.  My  State  ranks  4th  in 
wheat.  10th  in  cattle. 

Operators  of  these  farms  should  not 
be  cut  off  from  sources  of  credit.  How- 
ever. I  started  receiving  Infomiatlon 
early  in  December — less  than  one-half 
way  through  the  1965  fiscal  year — tliat 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  al- 
ready had  enough  loans  in  advanced 
stages  of  processing  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  utilize  their  annual  Insured  loan 
authorization  of  S200  million.  The  pro- 
gram, so  far  as  .serving  new  applicants 
for  water  systems  and  family  famis.  was 
forced  to  a  halt. 

In  March  31  of  1965.  3  months  before 
the  fiscal  year  was  ended,  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  had  on  hand  17,500 
applications  for  farm  ownership  loans 
and  1,400  for  water  systems  and  other 
facihties. 

The  dockets  that  the  Parmeis  Home 
Administration  had  on  hand  at  that 
time,  the  applications  on  file,  and  the 
general  trend  of  the  insured  loan  pro- 
gram indicates  a  demand  well  in  excess 
of  $450  million  a  year  which  H.R.  10232 
would  authorize. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  clear  my  feel- 
ings on  the  necessity  for  this  legislation. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  passage  of 
this  bill  would  be  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable seiwlces  which  this  session  of  Con- 
gress could  provide  to  our  rural  people. 
I  strongly  urge  the  committee's  favor- 
able con.^deration  of  H.R.  10232. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  rural  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  is  an  adequate  source 
of  credit.  First,  of  course,  and  I  Uiink 
we  all  agree,  this  credit  should  be  fur- 
nished whenever  possible  through  our 
private  lending  institutions. 

However,  there  comes  a  time  and 
there  comes  a  place  when  because  of 
mitigating  circimistances  of  one  kind  or 
another,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  other  investors  are  unable  to  fill  the 
credit  needs. 

To  fill  this  credit  gap  the  Congress 
some  years  ago  designed  an  insured  loan 
program  that  would  enabie  a  USDA 
agency,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, to  take  funds  provided  by  private 
investors  and  make  loans  that  con- 
ventional credit  institutions  were  not 
in  a  position  to  handle. 

This  insured  program  has  proved  its 
worth  but  it  is  too  limited  in  scope  and 
a  credit  gap  still  exists. 

HR.  10232  proposes  to  alleviate  the 
loan  fund  shortage  by  raising  from  S200 
to  S450  million  the  annual  insurance  au- 
thority of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. This  Is  the  authorit;.-  by  which 
the  agency  can  mske  loans  to  tenant 
families  to  buy  farms  of  their  own  and 
to  rural  communities  up  to  5,500  popu- 
lation to  install  water  systems  and  other 
needed  facilities. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
are  extremely  important  to  farm  families 
and  communities  in  my  district,  and  to 
Iowa  and  rural  America  in  general. 
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1  believe  It  pretty  well  known,  at  least 
among  my  rural  colleagues  In  tbe  Con- 
gress, that  our  farm  population  is  grow- 
ing older. 

The  average  farmer  today  is  51  years 
of  age,  some  3  years  older  than  his  coun- 
terpart of  a  decade  ago. 

Many  farmers  are  pushing  retirement 
and  are  moving  out  of  farming. 

Their  farms  are  coming  on  ihe  market 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  carrying  out  a  vital  role  in  helping 
younser  farm  families  acquire  Ihem. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  is  often 
the  only  credit  source  available  to  many 
young  families.  With  a  small  down 
payment  of  their  own  plus  a  knowledge 
of  farming,  willingness  to  work,  and  a 
burning  desire  to  own  their  own  farm, 
they  can  obtain  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration credit  to  begin  the  road  to  farm 
ownership. 

Within  8  to  10  years  many  of  these 
families  make  such  progress  that  they 
completely  retire  their  loans  or  are  able 
to  refinance  them  through  local  banks, 
insurance  companies,  or  other  lenders. 

These  loans  are  important  to  Iowa  if  it 
is  to  remain  a  great  agricultural  State 
with  family  farms  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  Under  the  expert  leadership  of 
Gene  Holfman.  FHA  State  director  in 
Iowa  and  the  help  of  his  dedicated  .staff, 
farm  ownership  loans  have  been  on  the 
increase.  My  .State  now  ranks  second  in 
the  Nation,  following  closely  behind 
first-place  Misisourl  in  volume  of  farm 
ownership  loans. 

Last  year.  Iowa  farm  families  used 
some  Sll  million  in  FHA  loans  to  buy 
farms  of  their  own — a  tremendous  in- 
crea.se  over  previous  years  such  as  in 
1960  when  only  $1  million  in  loans  were 
made. 

Even  with  this  substantial  loan  vol- 
ume, however,  we  are  only  seeing  the  be- 
ginning of  the  huge  transfer  of  farms 
that  is  going  to  have  to  take  place  as  the 
bulk  of  today's  fanners  move  into  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  important  to  the 
future  of  our  rural  families  in  Iowa  and 
to  rural  people  across  the  Nation  is  an 
adequate  water  supply.  Without  the 
assurance  of  a  good  and  dependable  wa- 
ter .system,  no  community  can  expect  to 
develop  Its  full  potential. 

If  it  lacks  a  modern  water  supply  sys- 
tem, a  community's  chances  of  attract- 
ing new  industry  are  slim  indeed. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  a  plight  in  which 
many  rural  communities  now  find  them- 
selves. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated recently  that  more  than  30.000 
rural  communities  lack  good  water. 
People  in  these  areas  are  forced  to  rely 
on  shallow  wells,  rainwater  cisterns, 
streams  or  ponds,  and  in  some  cases 
these  water  sources  are  badly  polluted. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961.  it  greatly 
expanded  the  agency's  authority  to  help 
rural  families  bring  good  water  and 
other  facilities  to  their  communities. 

This  program  has  proven  highly  suc- 
cessful. Between  January  1,  196i.  and 
August  31.  1965,  the  FHA  made  or  in- 
sured more  than  $161  million  to  finance 


work  in  43  States.  Nearly  46  percent 
of  thL>  money  loaned  to  rural  groups  oc- 
curred during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  Freeman  estimates  that — 
besides  llie  critical  demand  for  more 
f£.rm  ownership  mone.v — some  S361  mil- 
lion in  funds  are  needed  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  process  association  loans 
authorized  for  water  systems  and  other 
community  facilities. 

The  success  of  this  loan  program — 
based  on  the  projects  already  in  sei-vice 
or  under  construction  together  with  the 
large  number  of  applications  on  hand, 
dearly  demonstrates  its  popularity  and 
worth. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in 
providing  the  credit  tools  to  rural  com- 
munities so  that  they  may  secure  good 
water. 

H.R.  10232,  In  addition  to  expanding 
the  existing  loan  program,  would  pro- 
vide the  FHA  with  the  authority  to  make 
Federal  giants  to  nonprofit  groups  for 
the  development  of  water  systems. 

These  grants  would  be  an  excellent  in- 
vestment. Water  is  a  basic  necessity  to 
families  in  any  community,  but  it  is  also 
essential  for  economic  growth.  Lacking 
a  good  water  supply,  many  rural  com- 
munities are  without  a  sound  financial 
oase;  and  lacking  a  sound  financial  base, 
they  are  without  the  economic  resources 
to  obtain  a  good  water  supply  system. 

Grants  are  also  needed  in  some  com- 
munities to  lower  the  v/ater  system's 
cost.  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
loan  is  repaid  from  sale  of  the  water. 
The  monthly  water  bill  must  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  family's  pooketbook. 

However,  in  many  of  our  smaller  rural 
towns  there  are  a  high  percentage  of 
older  families,  some  relying  almost  en- 
tirely on  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Appanoose  County  in  my  district,  for 
example,  has  a  population.  20  percent  of 
which  is  65  years  of  age  and  older.  Some 
of  these  families  must  try  to  exist  on  so- 
cial security  checks  as  small  a  S70  a 
month.  They  cannot  pay  rent,  buy 
food  and  medical  .supplies  and  still  a.lord 
a  $10  to  SV2  monthly  water  bill,  A  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  for  rural  water 
development  is  tlie  most  promising 
method  of  solving  this  dilemma. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind.  J 
respectfully  urge  passage  of  H.R.  10232. 
a  bill  with  many  of  the  features  con- 
tained in  H.R.  10052  which  I  earlier  in- 
troduced in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  be  proud  to  have  the 
record  show  my  support  for  H.R.  10232. 

We  have  few  opponunities  to  vote  for 
so  constructive  and  soiuid  a  bUl  strength- 
ening free  enterprise  and  community 
initiative  in  the  rural  area.  This  is 
neither  a  partisan  measure  nor  the  im- 
plement of  any  special  privilege. 

Certain  great  regions  of  the  United 
States  still  thrive  on  the  tradition  of  the 
family  ranch  and  family  farm. 

Central  and  western  Nebra.ska  is  such 
an  area. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  farm 
families  and  towns  making  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  our  district 
will  quality  for  these  rural  services  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 


It  suits  Nebraskans  that  this  bill  n- 
tends  to  them  no  special  advantage,  no 
easy  bonuses — simply  a  better  opportu. 
nity  to  build  on  their  own  resources  aod 
pay  their  own  way. 

In  Nebraska,  the  heaviest  benefits  of 
the  bill  may  Ue  in  the  broader  authority 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
arrange  and  endorse  the  private  lenders 
financing  of  family  ownership  of  ranches 
and  farms. 

Independent  family  farm  entorprise 
remains  the  staff  of  life  in  the  great 
plains  and  hills  of  Nebraska;  and  the 
need  for  a  larger  volume  of  credit  to 
support  free  agricultme  in  Nebraska  a 
clear. 

Of  more  than  1,100  applications  lor 
initial  farm  ownership  loans  received 
through  Farmers  Home  Administration 
offices  in  the  State  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  664  were  still  on  hand  awaltini 
action  at  the  end  of  the  year,  last  June 
30.  Insured  loan  authority  of  the 
agency  under  present  limitations,  was 
used  up  by  April. 

This  bill  will  double  the  authority  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  In- 
sure private  loans  for  family  farm  own- 
ership. 

No  action  introduced  or  suggested  In 
this  Congress  could  go  further  to  secure 
the  future  of  a  prosperous  rural  econ- 
omy, in  which  the  farm  family  meets  its 
problems  and  works  its  way  to  fln-inclal 
stability  on  the  land. 

At  the  same  time,  no  measure  intro- 
duced or  suggested  improves  upon  this 
bill  as  a  way  to  accomplish  that  end 
without  resort  to  public  spending.  This 
is  a  plan  relying  entirely  on  private 
capital,  advanced  on  the  endorsement  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  success  of 
this  program  because  of  its  past  good  ef- 
fect and  good  administration.  On  more 
than  SI. 6  billion  of  long-term  family 
farm  ownership  loans  extended  through 
this  agency  the  past  30  years,  repajTiients 
of  principal  stand  on  schedule  at  more 
than  3600  million,  writeoffs  at  a  mere  So 
million,  and  interest  collections  $300 
million. 

Nebraska  has  long  set  an  example  for 
the  participation  of  its  private  lending 
institution.s  in  this  program.  Banks  oi 
our  State  and  other  private  lenders  have 
provided  60  percent  of  the  $47  million  in 
family  farm  ownership  credit  over  the 
years,  as  against  a  50-percent  national 
average. 

The  resources  made  available  through 
this  bill  will  also  speed  the  fulfillment  of 
urgent  needs  in  many  of  our  rural  towns, 
through  community  improvements  car- 
ried out  on  a  self-paying  basis. 

Expanding  the  broad  field  of  oppor- 
tunity for  rural  people  represented  by 
this  bill  will  be  one  of  the  distinguished 
actions  of  this  Congress. 

Both  in  its  special  application  to  our 
needs,  and  in  its  overall  contribution  to 
strength  and  progress  in  the  vast  com- 
munity of  rural  America,  we  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  this  bill— H.R.  10232— for 
it  Is  designed  to  meet  a  very  real  need  in 
a  neglected  problem  field. 
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However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  point 
»it  that  we  have  here  a  perfect  example 
5^  the  hazards  of  legislating  in  haste,  at 
''  end— we  hope— of  a  long  and  tiring 
^ion  when  we  are  simply  not  able  or 
Sfflne  to  give  our  time  and  attention  to 
i:.3U.'in?  that  our  legislative  products  are 
ttie  best  we  can  make  them. 

There  will— despite  all  the  pro  and  con 
olir  here  a  few  minutes  ago — most  cer- 
,"inly  be  a  duplication  of  Federal  effort 
;.d  nroTams  In  this  field  as  a  result  of 
l4  passage  of  this  bill.  One  can  only 
vjpi-  tliat.  somehow,  through  the  appro- 
priation process,  perhaps,  that  dupllca- 
rton"can  be  controlled  until  the  leglsla- 
Sve  confusion  we  are  creating  can  be 

'"'There  is  one  other  point  that  should 
also  be  mentioned.  The  Federal  aid 
roneys,  here,  are  evidently  going  to  go 
(Erectly  from  the  Secretai?  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  public  or  private  agency  or 
corporation  to  be  assisted.  This  means 
that  once  again,  we  are  bypassing  the 
State  governments  and  especially  the 
State  public  health  agencies  that  also 
ought  to  be  consulted  and  asked  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  any  particular 
water  or  sanitation  project  that  might  be 
built  under  this  program. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  existmg 
antipollution  program  has  worked  as 
well  as  it  has.  Is  that  the  funds  there- 
under go  through  the  State  authority.  I 
think  thev  ought  to  do  so  here,  but  it 
IS  apparent  the  House  i£  ir.  no  mood  to 
consider  any  further  amendments  nor  to 
longer  discuss  this  bill,  so  I  can  only  hope 
that  we  do  not  repent  in  leisure  what 
we  are  doing  here  in  unnecessary  haste. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  bUl,  which  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  many  of  the  Nation's 
smaller  towns  and  communities — the 
very  backbone  of  the  country. 

The  loan  and  grant  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  literally  bring  the  20th  century 
Into  being  for  millions  of  Americans  who 
live  today  in  areas  where  good  water  and 
sewage  disposal  facilities  are  unavail- 
able. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is 
idmlrably  equipped  to  administer  this 
p.'ocram  and  FHA  personnel  are  in  a 
position  to  move  it  forward  effectively 
in  all  of  the  States. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  bill  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  and  swiftly  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rlM  in  strcng  support  of  this  legislation, 
and  have  been  proud  to  join  in  cospon- 
sorlns;  it.  Few  pieces  of  legislation  con- 
sidered by  this  Congress  would  go 
farther  in  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  upstate  New  York  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  than  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  consti-uction  of  needed 
water  and  sanitation  facilities  In  rural 
a:eas.  Not  only  will  this  bill  be  respon- 
ave  to  a  demand  that  has  been  building 
up  rapidly  in  recent  years  as  increased 
home  construction  and  industrial  devel- 
opment have  been  moving  into  suburban 
snd  rural  areas.  It  will  also  prove  to  be 
one  very  helpful  step  in  meeting  the  seri- 
ous drought  which  New  'York  and  other 
Northeastern  States  have  been  sufTering 
4sain  this  year. 


During  the  2  years  in  which  the  accel- 
erated public  works  legislation  was  in 
operation  I  came  to  realize  just  how 
urgently  hundreds  o:  small  communities 
in  my  area  desperately  need  help  in  the 
construction  of  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties. Six  of  the  eight  counties  in  my 
district  were  eligible  for  accelerated 
public  works  help  by  virtue  of  their 
rate  of  uncmplc^•ment.  And  in  almost 
every  case  their  eligibility  under  this 
act  was  used  to  apply  for  help  in  build- 
ing water  lines  or  sewer  lines  and  dis- 
posal facilities.  Nothing  quite  Uke  it 
had  ever  been  available  to  these  commu- 
nities before.  Villages  and  towns  that 
for  years  had  spurned  any  thought  of 
turning  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  for 
help  and  a.ssistance  suddenly  flooded 
Washington  with  applications  for  ac- 
celerated public  works  help  in  building 
facilities  in  these  two  categories. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  legisla- 
tion was  so  effective.  Mr.  Chainnan.  that 
In  my  area  all  but  1  of  these  6  eligible 
counties  are  no  longer  eligible  for  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  help.  Their  un- 
employment problem  has  greatly  Im- 
proved. Yet  their  need  for  water  and 
sewage  facilities  remains  acute.  And 
their  InabUity  to  finance  these  projects 
is  also  acute,  because  it  Is  really  not 
related  to  any  partlctilar  level  of  unem- 
ployment at  aU.  The  fact  Is  that  with 
limited  taxing  powers  I'ural  areas  simply 
cannot  raise  the  ve;7  substantial  capital 
funds  that  are  required  to  meet  pressing 
water  and  waste  dispo.sal  needs.  The 
Accelerated  Public  Works  bill  helped 
them  begin  to  catch  up.  But  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  program  ran  out 
too  rapidly.  And  in  any  case  the  needs 
of  the  rural  communities  continue  re- 
gardless of  the  unemployment  factor. 

Consequently  this  legislation  Is  a  must. 
It  will  help  these  communities  keep  on 
catching  up.  It  will  provide  this  help  in 
those  areas  which  are  least  able  to  pay. 
We  have  recogruzed  the  desirability  of 
help  along  these  lines  for  urban  com- 
munities for  many  years.  But  we  have 
been  slow  to  recognize  a  similar  need  In 
smaller  communities.  Just  this  year,  for 
example,  in  the  1965  Housing  Act.  we 
Increased  the  total  amount  which  can  be 
spent  for  sewage  facilities  under  the  bill 
for  large  m.etropolitan  areas.  Some  of 
us  feared  that  this  Increase  In  funds  for 
the  bigger  cities  might  well  mean  that 
the  portion  of  funds  under  the  Housing 
bill  that  would  be  left  for  rural  areas 
would  be  verv  limited  Indeed.  Fortu- 
nately H.R.  10232  will  now  fill  this  gap, 
and  we  will  be  able  to  do  m  much  for 
our  smaller  communities  as  we  have 
been  .seeking  to  do  for  our  large  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Interest  in  this  rural  water  and 
sanitation  facilities  legislation  was  great- 
ly heightened  because  this  summer  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  went 
through  the  fourth  consecutive  summer 
of  serious  drought.  The  damage  which 
this  drought  has  done  Is  so  severe  that 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  must  join  -with 
State  and  local  governments  to  ease  its 
impact.  This  bill  Is  one  step  in  that 
direction.  It  gives  local  conununltles  a 
means  of  developing  the  new  and  ex- 
panded water  facilities  that  the  drought 


has  demonstrated  to  them  they  need. 
But  it  will  not  by  itself  take  care  of  all 
the  problems  created  by  the  drought. 
We  also  need  legislation  that  will  allow 
farmers  to  add  in  the  heavier  costs  of 
production  resulting  from  the  drought 
In  computing  the  price  they  receive  for 
their  product  under  Federal  marketing 
orders.  We  need  facilities  that  will  help 
the  fanners  get  water  to  their  crops  more 
cfflcienlly  in  periods  of  drought — some 
form  of  irrigation  .that  is.  If  this  drought 
persists  for  anotUer  year  or  more  that 
is  what  I  believe  we  may  have  to  come 
to.  We  also  need  legislation  to  push  re- 
search on  the  possibilities  of  encourag- 
ing rainfall  artificially.  Much  of  the 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  the  drought 
has  been  placed  on  the  serious  water 
supply  needs  of  our  major  cities,  and 
these  are  indeed  severe.  But  the  drought 
has  also  created  very  heavy  problems  for 
our  rural  areas  as  weU,  problems  of  the 
type  I  have  described. 

This  legislation  before  us  today,  rec- 
ognizing the  special  needs  of  rural  com- 
munities in  connection  with  water  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  sewage  facilities,  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  focus  more 
sharply  on  the  problemB  of  our  rural 
communities,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
months  to  come  we  can  deal  as  force- 
fully and  effectively  with  these  other 
problems  resulting  from  the  drought  as 
this  bill  deals  with  the  particular  prob- 
lem to  which  it  is  addressed. 

I  am  especially  glad  that  the  bill  as 
drafted  also  protects  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  those  who  may  need  to  de- 
pend on  private  water  supply  systems. 
We  must  protect  our  existing  private 
water  supply  industry. 

I  am  proud  to  support  the  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment  into 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10232  and 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  urging  its  pas- 
sage. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  legis- 
lation that  is  included  In  H.R.  10232. 
This  bill  provides  for  water  and  sani- 
tation facilities  for  rural  areas.  The  pro- 
visions are  quite  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  accorded  to  the  city  dweller 
in  the  recentlv  passed  housing  and  urban 
renewal  bill.  This  bill  establi.'ihcs  for 
rural  communities  a  program  of  Federal 
a.ssistance  in  the  construction  of  water 
and  sanitation  systems  comparable  to  the 
existing  programs  which  have  been  avail- 
able under  several  statutes  for  urban 
commimities. 

The  establishment  of  i^dcquate  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems  is  one  of  the 
crying  needs  of  rural  America.  City 
dwellers  have  taken  these  facilities  veiT 
much  for  granted.  Throughout  their 
lives,  city  dwellers  have  merely  turned  a 
handle  and  a  system  existed  which  made 
water  appear  or  waste  disappear.  Most 
city  dwellers  have  not  realized  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  magic  was  nonexist- 
ent in  our  rural  areas.  Historically, 
rural  citizens  have  been  forced  to  provide 
their  own  water  supply  and  disposal  sys- 
tems, in  some  instances  at  verj-  great 
personal  expense.    Often  these  systems 
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for  waste  disposal  are  completely  in- 
adequate. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
furtlier  serve  to  help  solve  the  serious 
problem  of  water  pollution  that  Is  pla- 
:mns  so  many  parts  of  our  country. 
Water,  as  we  all  kriow.  is  one  of  our  most 
precious  resources.  Without  it,  the  pro- 
rtuc'ion  of  fruits,  fresh  vccetables.  and 
dairy  products  for  a  hunsfry  market  is 
exceedin;!ly  diiJicult.  All  of  these  depend 
on  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  and 
adequate  sanitation  facilities.  Water 
mu.si  be  pure  to  do  its  job  correctly 
today. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  new  water 
and  sanitation  system  is  exceedingly 
great.  There  are  pcrheps  25.000  to 
30,000  rural  commimities  that  lack  the 
sanitary  and  healUi  needs  that  are  so 
elementary.  This  need  must  be  met  If 
these  communiwes  are  to  grow  and  make 
their  overall  contribution  to  the  growth 
and  '.vplfart-  of  tlie  Nation.  The  develop- 
ment of  adequate  sanitation  and  water 
supply  systrms  in  our  rural  communities 
will  assist  in  relienn?  the  pressures  of 
r'opulsition  in  our  urban  centers  by  caus- 
ae at  least  a  partial  reduction  in  the  in- 
flux 01  people  from  rural  areas  into  the 
urban  communities.  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
fairness  for  our  rural  residents  that  we 
propose  this  measure  so  that  they  will  no 
lonuer  be  denied  the  ordinary  everyday 
facilities  of  water  an-l  sanitation  which 
city  dwellers  have  for  so  many  years 
taken  for  granted. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  similar  to  H.R  10232  and 
have  been  pleased  to  work  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure. 

M;-.  MOORE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10232.  wiilch  would  es- 
tablish for  rural  communities  throuehout 
our  Nation  a  proE:ram  of  Federal  a?.sist- 
ance  which  has  been  desperately  needed 
for  too  long  a  time.  This  legislation 
would  establish  a  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  water  and 
sanitation  systems  comparable  to  other 
programs  already  available  under  Fed- 
eral law  for  urban  communities. 

I  firmly  believe  that  tliis  legislation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  pick  up  where  the 
other  programs  such  as  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  leave  o(T.  In  other  words,  now 
that  we  have  approved  legislation  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  for  water  and 
sanitation  facilities  for  those  In  the  big 
cities,  I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  our 
rural  citizens  obtain  the  same  assist- 
ance for  they  certainly  have  as  great  a 
need. 

Many  of  our  rural  communities  today 
simply  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  needed 
water  supply  and  distribution  facilities 
for  many  reasons.  Low  income  of  many 
of  the  prospective  users  or  the  high  cost 
of  providing  distribution  systems  are  In- 
deed severe  handicaps.  And,  of  course, 
the  s.imc  ren.-sons  apply  as  to  why  many 
rur.il  communities  could  not  atlord  the 
cost  of  needed  wasi?  disposal  systcnis. 

Of  pnrtfcilar  significance  I  think,  is 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  authorizes 
the  Secretary  oi'  Agriculture  lo  make 
granfs  to  assist  In  financing  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  these  specific  proj- 


ects, which  Include  the  development, 
storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  areas. 
This  is  indeed  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Making  this  applicable  to  com- 
munities up  to  3,.'iiJ0  population  is  indeed 
anotlier  step  in  that  same  direction. 

The  passage  nf  this  rural  water  and 
sanitation  facilities  bill  will  make  li  pos- 
sible for  thousands  of  our  communities 
to  have  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water 
and  truly  adequate  sanitation  facilities. 
Small  communities  which  at  present  can- 
not possibly  grow  due  to  inadequate  water 
and  sanitation  systems  will  have  their 
well-deserved  opportunity  to  make  their 
contribution  to  the  future  growth  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  pres.sing  need 
for  the  type  of  assistance  olTeied  by  this 
bill.  I  know  of  many  communities  in 
my  own  congressional  district  of  West 
Virginia  which  can  and  will  make  verj' 
good  use  of  this  assistance.  I  whole- 
heartedly urge  the  passBfe  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  through- 
out my  State  of  Nebraska,  rural  com- 
munities are  working  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  their  resources  to  bring  about  a  new 
era  of  recovery  and  growth. 

We  believe  that  such  an  era  Is  now 
in  sight.  Those  hopes  are  alive  because 
broader  opportunities  arc  now  in  the 
maldns  for  smaller  towns  and  the  farms 
surrounding  to  bring  themselves  fully 
up  to  20th  Cr'ntury  standards  in  the 
equality  of  living  lacilities  they  can  offer 
their  people. 

In  times  past,  piped-ln  pure  water. 
sanitary  sewer  systems,  and  varied  out- 
door recreation  facilities  may  have  been 
reserved  as  speclil  embellishments  of 
city  life.  But  today  they  are  recognized 
as  minimum  necessities  for  revitalizing 
any  community  that  lacks  them,  i-ural  or 
urban. 

The  opportunity  to  march  aliead  Is 
clearly  in  prospect  for  thousands  of 
communities  as  we  look  toward  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  10232.  This  bill  would  more 
than  double  the  rate  at  which  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  can  support 
these  improvements  in  enterprising  and 
self-rehant  rural  communities. 

Some  already  have  succeeded  in  de- 
veloping projects  under  the  direct  and 
Insured  lending  authority  available  the 
past  5  years.  But  many  more  are  ready 
and  still  waiting  for  their  chance  to 
proceed. 

Under  H.R.  10232  this  great  expansion 
will  be  carried  out  with  private  loans 
insuied  by  Farmers  Home  and  paid  back 
by  revenues  of  the  projects.  This  is  a 
way  for  ccmmunity  enterprise  to  work 
its  will  Without  burden  on  the  Public 
Trei5ury. 

As  the  House  considers  this  bill  today, 
its  objectives  and  provisions  are  hardly 
in  que.stion.  Support  in  the  Congress 
has  been  ovei-.vhelmin8ly  bipartisan. 

Its  best  effects  will  vary  from  State 
to  State  according  to  the  needs  out- 
standing in  eacii  rural  resion.  Ir. 
Nebraska,  one  of  the  most  salutarj'  bene- 
fits may  be  to  speed  the  development  of 
rural  community  recreation  facilities. 
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Certainly  the  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers and  other  citizens  who  devote  then;, 
selves  to  practical  plans  far  advana- 
ment  of  our  i-ural  communities  womt 
scorn  any  depreciation  of  recreation  cei;. 
ters  as  a  vital  factor  in  communjp 
growth. 

In  2  counties  of  my  disirlct.  i 
more  in  Nebraska  and  over  150  localitif; 
in  numerous  other  States,  projects  al- 
ready have  been  developed  within  i.t;t 
present  authority  of  the  Farmers  Hume 
Administration  to  help  shift  land  no; 
needed  for  farm  production  into  recrea- 
tion use. 

Beemer.  Nebr..  offers  an  e.xam»l£ 
The  CuminT  County  Recreation  Cfnttr 
has  come  into  use  this  summer— a  215^ 
acre  farm  converted  into  what  ths 
Omaha  World-Herald  has  pronouncec 
"one  of  the  finest  recreational  areas  t 
the  State."  It  offers  the  families  c' 
Cuming  County  an  18-hole  golf  cours 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  skeet  ar.d 
arrhery  range,  picnic  area,  and  lats 
It  was  made  po.ssible  by  a  S250.000  loan 
that  will  be  paid  back  with  Interest  en- 
tirely from  membership  and  user  fees 

The  tricounty  center  near  Lel?h  Ir. 
Colfax  County  is  the  next  such  project 
under  development  In  our  district  n'. 
Nebraska  Farther  west,  the  commu- 
nity of  Blue  HUl  in  Webster  County  hat 
celebrated  the  opening  of  its  recreatior. 
center.  Franklin,  Merrick,  and  Sheri- 
dan Counties  have  also  developed  proj- 
ects. Many  other  counties  and  commu- 
nities are  In  the  process  of  organizln? 
recreation  centers  which  they  hope  cas 
be  brought  to  reality,  under  the  insuTK 
loan  plan  provided  by  the  bill  before  v 
today. 

The  testimony  of  community  leader; 
wherever  such  development  has  come 
about  Is  that  nothing  does  more  than  s 
modern  recreation  center  to  bring  b 
town  into  the  up-and-coming  class. 

Our  projects  in  Nebraska  are  new,  tiu; 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  wS 
profit  our  communities  in  the  same  »a? 
as  rural  recreation  centers  established 
earlier  in  other  States  through  the  sup- 
port of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
credit. 

Looking  to  this  eastern  part  of  tin 
country,  we  know  the  example  of  DupUt 
County.  N,C.  A  large  new  textile  indus- 
try plant  has  located  there,  and  one  o! 
the  three  principal  reasons  given  by  &> 
company  for  selecting  that  location  li 
that  living  conditions  there  were  more 
attractive  than  other  possible  sites,  be- 
cause the  company's  personnel  and  the.r 
families  can  enjoy  a  recreation  cenlf 
nearby. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  thus  It 
has  developed  18  of  these  projects  au- 
thorized for  financing  through  ^^ 
Farmers  Home  Administration  pla^- 
Its  neighbor  South  Carolina  has  14  to 
dale:  VirgirUa.  5:  West  Virginia,  6:  up- 
state New  York,  9. 

In  our  western  part  of  the  countiT; 
l3wa  already  has  organized  and  gainet 
authorization  of  18  project.5;  Colorado. 
13;   Minnesota.   10;  South  Dakota.  9 

The  expanded  financing  of  rural  com; 
munity  recreation  centers  contempls:*' 
in  HR.  10232  will  be  accomplished  en- 
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tlrely  through  the  use  of  private  capital 
on  on  insured  loan  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  self-support- 
ing community  enterprises  which  pay 
their  own  way,  and  they  are  truly  a  boon 
a  rural  conununity  family  life.  The 
past  summer  at  Beemer  and  at  other 
niral  recreation  areas  already  In  use.  it 
could  be  seen  that  preteen  and  teenaee 
voung  people  of  the  community  predomi- 
iiated  in  use  of  the  swimming  pools,  golf 
facilities,  lakes  and  target  ranges,  tennis 
courts,  and  ball  fields. 

Rural  recreatio.i  development  such  as 
this  is  proving  a  dynamic  program  to 
strengthen  rural  community  life,  boom 
the  attractiveness  of  rural  towns  for  In- 
dustry, and  cast  a  new  light  on  the  rural 
ttometown  as  a  place  for  the  y^ung  gen- 
eration to  seek  the  good  and  prosperous 
life. 

Not  only  on  the  community  scale,  but 
on  many  private  farms,  the  conversion 
of  idle  land  to  recreation  use  also  is  pay- 
ing dividends  as  a  way  of  improving  rural 
family  income.  A  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration survey  of  83  farmers  who 
took  out  loans  to  develop  recreation  en- 
terprises showed  an  averagj  gain  of  ap- 
proximately $1,500  in  net  Income  from 
the  first  full  season  of  operation. 

Many  more  benefits  of  profound  Im- 
portance to  the  faraUies  and  communities 
of  rural  America  will  accrue  from  this 
bill  which  I  am  confident  we  will  pass 
today.  It  will  strengtiien  not  only  the 
future  resources  of  our  towns,  but  also 
the  use  of  private  credit  Insured  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Admliilstratlon  to  secure 
the  position  of  family  farmers  on  their 
land. 

It  moves  rural  America  another  step 
toward  parity  of  opportunity,  to  the  Im- 
measurable benefit  of  all  Interests  in  our 
Nation  and  State. 

Mr  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  in  support  of  this  measure 
with  my  very  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Congressman  Poace,  of 
Texas,  the  author  of  this  measure.  Serv- 
ing on  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  specifically  the  Subcommittee 
of  Con-servation  and  Credit.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  Importance  of  this  measure 
and  why  it  is  .so  essential  to  my  rural 
district  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Having 
heard  the  testimony  on  this  measure  and 
coordinating  various  facts  and  statistics 
ilth  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
'Ish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leairues  some  pertinent  information. 

No  doubt  the  establishing  of  water  sys- 
tems in  such  a  goodly  number  of  com- 
munities during  the  past  4  years  ap- 
proaches the  intent  of  the  87th  Congress 
which  launched  this  program  in  1981. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  some 
30.000  rural  communities  will  lack  de- 
pendable supplies  of  unpolluted  water 

The  pa.ssage  of  H.R  10232  goes  a  long 
'^^ay  t3nard  bringing  an  adequate  sup- 
Piy  of  safe  water  to  the  residents  of  rural 
■toerica. 

Tlie  bill  raises  the  annual  Insurance 
authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
islratijn  ti  the  polr.t  where  double  the 
amount  of  funds  would  be  available  for 
"■•Iter  systems,  has  iiici  eased  hy  four 
times  the  size  of  a  loan  available  to  any 
one  community,  eliminates  the  credit  gap 
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faced  by  some  of  the  larger  rural  towns 
by  making  loans  available  to  them  for 
the  first  time,  and  provides  grants  to 
help  defray  unusually  high  costs  of  com- 
munity water  systems  which  the  resi- 
dents themselves  could  not  hope  to  offset 
from  water  revenues  alone. 

That  many  rural  communities  have  a 
critical  need  for  water  systems,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

In  Iowa,  alone.  U.S.  Public  Health 
SeiTice  figures  show  that  some  230  rural 
towns  of  100  to  1.200  population  are  with- 
out communityw  ide  water  s.vsiems. 

Many  larger  towns  above  this  popu- 
lation category  have  systems  in  dire  need 
of  new  water  mains,  pumping  stations, 
and  other  improvements. 

And  hundreds  of  crossroad  communi- 
ties dependent  on  shallow  wells  and  beset 
with  pollution  problems  could  better 
meet  their  needs  piping  water  to  their 
few  stores,  churches,  and  surrounding 
farms  from  a  central  water  system. 

At  the  current  time,  some  15  commu- 
nities in  my  State  are  in  various  stages 
of  obtaining  financing  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  central  water 
systems. 

Some  are  plagued  with  nitrate  fer- 
tilizers leaching  into  wells  150  to  200  feet 
in  depth. 

Some  communities  are  troubled  with 
wastes  polluting  shallow  wells  that  one 
time  provided  only  good  clean  water. 
Some  communities  can  no  longer  find 
any  water  at  a  reasonable  depth. 

The  cost  of  drilling  a  well  ranging 
from  several  hundred  to  a  few  thousand 
feet  is  prohibitive  for  individual  families. 
Their  only  alternative  is  to  band  to- 
gether and  develop  a  central  water  sys- 
tem. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  10232  helps  pro- 
vide financing  for  such  a  project. 

The  grant  provision  contained  in  this 
bill  is  important  to  certain  Iowa 'com- 
munities populated  by  a  high  proportion 
of  older  people  living  out  retirement. 

Like  many  agriculturally  based 
States,  Iowa  has  witnessed  a  tragic  loss 
of  younger  people  from  its  farms  and 
small  towns.  Whereas  our  total  popula- 
tion increased  by  5.2  percent  during  the 
period  19.'i0-60,  our  rural  population 
dropped  by  some  75.000  persons. 

Iowa  has  the  highest  proportion  of 
senior  citizens — 12.2  percent  of  our  citi- 
zens are  age  65  or  over. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  our  people  In  some 
rural  counties  are  senior  citizens  and 
rural  towns  in  these  counties  have  an 
even  higher  ratio. 

The  dilemma  faced  by  these  commiml- 
ties  in  obtaining  a  good  water  system 
may  be  characterized  by  a  small  town  In 
the  northern  end  of  my  district.  With 
a  population  of  slightly  over  200  the  town 
is  now  finding  that  Its  shallow  wells  are 
becoming  polluted 

In  the  process  of  searching  for  credit 
to  finance  a  central  water  system,  the 
community  applied  for  an  FHA  loan. 
Subsequent  planning  however  Irevealed 
that  no  money  was  available  in  the  local 
community  to  deteimine  if  a  good  source 
of  water  was  available.  Besides  lacking 
funds  to  explore  a  source  of  water,  the 
towTi  finds  that  it  lacks  an  economic  base 
to  repay  costs  of  an  expensive  system 


since  many  of  its  citizens  are  of  retire- 
ment age  receiving  social  security  checks 
of  SlOO  or  less.  Faced  with  these  prob- 
lems, its  residents  have  no  choice  but 
to  continue  to  use  contaminated  water. 
Som3  of  the  luckier  few  who  can  alford 
it  haul  in  their  drinking  water  from  a 
large  city  system  several  miles  away. 

Frequently,  some  communities  need- 
ing water  are  clustered  together  and  lo- 
cated near  a  larger  town  which  could 
well  improve  its  present  system  if  funds 
•vere  available.  One  system  involving  a 
larger  investment  and  serving  the  entire 
area  could  meet  all  their  needs  and  be 
far  more  efficient  than  a  number  of  i«f^ 
dividual  smaller  systems,  each  with  its 
own  well  and  water  treatment,  storage, 
and  pipeline  facilities. 

H.R.  10232  wisely  makes  provision  for 
such  a  situation  by  raising  the  ceiling 
of  FHA  loans  from  SI  million  to  $4  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poage  bill  also  con- 
tains additional  loaning  ability  for  more 
farmownership  loans. 

Currently,  nearly  3,000  families  in 
Iowa  are  buying  their  own  farms  through 
this  good  program.  But  for  the  ihb  mil- 
lion In  loans  which  they  are  now  using 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
many  of  these  family  farmers  would  still 
be  tenants  and  chances  are  some  would 
not  even  be  engaged  in  farming. 

A  strong  fannowner'^hip  program, 
adequately  funded,  is  an  Important  bul- 
wark ajalnst  the  onslaught  of  those  who 
would  see  us  arrive  at  a  monopoly  in 
agriculture  by  destroying  all  farmers  but 
a  few  hundred  thousand  Integrated  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  !n  summary,  that 
passage  of  this  bill  has  answered  some  of 
the  basic  needs  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  support  H.R.  10232,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  a;id 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations 
not  operated  for  profit  with  respect  i.o 
water  supply,  water  systems,  and  waste 
disposal  systems  serving  rural  areas,  and 
to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  commu- 
nity development  planning  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  one  that  I  intro- 
duced. H.R.  10359.  and  I  am  proud  that 
the  Committee  saw  fit  to  consider  it  and 
to  recommend  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  ob\  ious — to 
extend  to  rural  communities  the  same 
kind  of  loans  and  or  grants  that  are  now 
available  to  larger  cities.  The  upper 
population  limit  of  5.500  contained  in 
this  bill  is  the  lower  limit  at  which  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  can 
make  this  same  type  loan  or  grant. 

Today  the  establishment  of  adequate 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  is  one 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  rural  America. 
^Tecessities  tliat  a  city  dweller  takes  for 
granted  a  niral  resident  many  times 
must  provide  for  himself  p.t  p.reat  cost. 

Not  only  is  the  need  for  water  and 
sanitation  faculties  for  houseliold  con- 
sumption great,  but  dairy  farmers  as  well 
as  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers  are  find- 
ing it  increasl.-.gli"  necessary  and  in- 
creasingly   more    difficult    to    liave    an 
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ample  supply  of  pure  water  and  adequate 
sanitation  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
their  products. 

Today  there  are  at  least  30,000  rural 
communities  in  need  of  water  and  sani- 
tation facilities.  This  need  must  be  met 
If  these  communities  are  to  grow  and 
make  their  continuing  contribution  to 
the  Nation.  This  bill  will  so  a  long  way 
toward  facilltatinc  the  need  and  allow- 
ing the  prowth  and  contribution  that 
rural  America  has  made — and  will  con- 
tinue to  make. 

I  eathu.>!iastically  endorse  this  bill, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  \rr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  reque.sts  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  wlU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  asxemhlcd,  Tliat  section 
306(a)  of  the  Consolidated  F.irmerB  Home 
Atoiintstr.itlon  Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"(1)  The  Serretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
mike  or  insu-'c  loans  to  associations,  includ- 
ing corporations  not  operated  lor  profit,  and 
public  and  qu;i51-pul)Iic  agencies  to  provide 
for  the  application  or  establishment  of  soil 
conservation  practices,  shifts  In  land  use,  the 
conservation,  development,  use.  and  control 
of  water,  and  the  Installation  or  Improve- 
ment of  drainage  or  waste  disposal  facilities, 
and  recreational  developments,  all  primarily 
serving  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm 
^  laborers,  and  other  rural  residents,  and  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  or  other  aid  In 
planning  projects  for  such  purposes. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
In  any  fiscal  year  to  such  associations  to 
finance  specific  projects  for  works  for  the 
development,  storage,  tre.itment,  purification, 
or  distribution  of  water  or  the  collection, 
treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  aseua. 
The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
project  to  serve  the  area  which  the  associa- 
tion determines  can  be  feasibly  served  by  the 
faotlUy  and  to  adequately  serve  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the  area. 

"(3)  No  grmt  shall  be  made  under  para- 
graph 2  of  tills  subsection  in  connection  with 
any  facility  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  project  (U  will  serve  a  rural  area 
which  Is  not  likely  to  declme  In  population 
below  that  for  which  the  facility  was  de- 
signed, (in  Is  designed  and  constmcted  so 
that  adequate  cap,icity  will  be  or  can  be  made 
available  to  serve  the  present  population  of 
the  area  to  the  extent  feasible  and  to  serve 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of 
the  area,  or  i  ill)  ;5  necess.iry  for  ordcily  com- 
munity development  consistent  with  a  com- 
prehensive community  water  or  sewer  devel- 
opment plan  of  the  rural  area  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  planned  development  under 
State,  county,  or  municipal  plans  approved 
as  offlcl.i.l  plans  by  competent  authority  for 
the  area  In  which  the  rural  community  Is 
located.  Until  October  1,  1968,  tUt  Secretary 
may  make  ^ants  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  comprehensive  plan.  If  the  preparation  of 
such  plan  h.is  been  undertaken  for  the  area. 

"  ( 4 )  a.  The  term  'development  cost'  means 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  facility  and  the 
land,  easements,  and  rights-of-w.iy.  and  wa- 
ter rights  necessan'  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  facility 

"ibl  Tile  term  'project'  .shall  Include  fa- 
cilities providing  central  service  or  f.icllitles 
serving  Individual  properties,  or  both. 

"(5t  No  loin  or  grant  ehall  bo  made  under 
this  subsection  which  would  cause  the  un- 
paid principal  indebtedness  of  any  assocla- 
UoQ  under  this  Act  and  under  tue  Act  of 


August  28,  1037,  as  amended,  together  with 
the  amount  of  any  assistance  In  the  form  of 
a  grant  to  exceed  S4, 000, 000  at  any  one  time. 

"(6)  The  .Secretary  may  moke  grants  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  public  bodies  or  such  other 
agencies  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  hav- 
ing authority  to  prepare  olBclal  comprehen- 
sive plans  lor  the  development  of  water  or 
sewer  systems  in  rural  areas  which  do  not 
have  funds  available  for  Immediate  under- 
taking of  the  preparation  of  such  plan. 

"(7 1  nural  arwis.  for  the  purposes  of  water 
and  waste  disposal  projects  shall  not  Include 
any  aresi  in  any  city  or  town  which  has  a 
population  in  excess  of  5.500  inhabitants." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$200.0000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "8450,000,000"; 

(2)  In  clause  (a)  striking  out  "except  that 
no  agreement  shall  provide  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  at  a  date  sooner  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  note";  and 

(3)  striking  out  clause  (b)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(b)  may  retain  out  of  pay- 
ments by  the  borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate 
specified  In  the  Insurance  agreement  appli- 
cable to  the  loan", 

(b)  Section  309(e)  of  such  loan  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "such  portion  of  the  charge 
collected  In  connection  with  the  insurance 
of  loans  at  least  equal  to  a  rate  of  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  out- 
standing principal  obligations  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  charge"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "all  or  a  portion,  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  of  the  loan,  of  any  charge  col- 
lected In  connection  with  the  Insurance  of 
loans;  and  any  remainder  of  any  such 
charge". 

(c)  Section  309(f)(1)  of  such  Act  iB 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000  '  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '■»50.000.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line 
10.  strike  out  the  period  and  insert:  "and  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  regulations  requiring 
the  submission  of  all  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  county 
or  municipal  government  m  which  the  pro- 
posed project  Is  to  be  located  for  review  and 
comment  by  such  agency  within  a  designated 
perl(3d  of  time." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CKiURMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4.  follow- 
ing line  12,  Insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  111  each  Instance  where  the  Secretary 
receives  two  or  more  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  for  projects  that  would  serve 
substantially  the  same  group  of  JMdents 
within  a  single  rural  area,  and  one"  such 
application  is  submitted  by  a  cltry,  town, 
county,  or  other  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, he  shall.  In  the  absence  of  substan- 
tial reasons  to  the  contrary,  provide  such  as- 
sistance to  such  city,  town,  county,  or  other 
unit  of  general  local  government." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDJtENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  DINCEt.L 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  o.Tered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  S,  after  line  3,  add  a  new  section  (9) 


as  follows:  "Prot'ided  further,  That  no  Fed- 
eral  funds  shall  be  authorized  for  use  unlea 
It  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  that  the  water  sup- 
ply system  authorized  will  not  result  in  pel- 
lution  of  waters  of  the  State  In  excess  o! 
standards  established  by  that  agency. 

"In  the  case  of  sewers  and  waste  disposal 
systems,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  advanced 
hereimder  unless  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  shall  certify  ths; 
the  effluent  therefrom  shall  conform  with 
appropriate  State  and  Federal  water  potlu- 
tion  control  standards." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  While  1  have  not  been 
autliorized  by  the  committee  to  accept 
the  amendment,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  see  no  objection  to  It.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  1  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  This  cer- 
tainly complies  with  the  spirit  of  what 
we  had  in  mind.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
would  be  no  objection  on  the  minority 
side. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  1  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  got  Into  a  lot  of  trouble  yield- 
ing yesterday,  but  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
the  gentleman  in  trouble,  but  I  do  not 
want  the  amendment  to  cause  trouble, 
either. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  was 
passed  by  both  bodies  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man appreciates  the  fact  that  the  stand- 
ards to  which  his  amendment  is  directed 
have  not  yet  been  established  and  are 
not  contemplated  to  be  established  until 
1968  at  the  earliest. 

The  functioning  of  the  agency  to  set 
up  the  establishment  of  such  standards 
in  each  State  will  not  even  take  place 
until  that  date. 

The  standard.?  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  and  the  requirement  he  will 
impose  could  not  be  met  by  these  com- 
munities today,  and  it  is  not  expected 
it  could  be  met  for  some  2  or  3  years. 

I  question  whether  the  gentleman  Is 
not  crippling  the  program  by  not  provid- 
ing for  compliance  with  such  standards 
when  and  at  such  locations  as  they  are 
provided  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Since  I  yielded  to  the 
gentleman,  I  should  like  to  tell  him  he 
is  entirely  mistaken  In  his  understand- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  offered  as  a  friend 
of  the  bill,  not  as  an  enemy, 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
question  of  certificBtion  is  to  be  left  to 
the  hands  of  the  State  agencies.  If  the 
State  agencies  certify  there  are  no  Fed- 
eral or  State  standards  which  deal  with 
the  question  of  water  pollution,  they 
may  so  do. 

It  would  be  my  interpretation,  as  the 
author    of    the    amendment,    that   the 
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gmendment  simply  would  not  enforce 
any  certification  a.5  to  standards. 

Further,  I  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
that  many  States  do  now  have  stand- 
ards. There  are  many  States  which 
actually  catalog  their  streams  according 
10  different  types.  The  only  thing  this 
would  require  would  be  that  for  the 
States  which  do  so  catalog  their  streams 
or  which  do  have  standards — or  after 
Inderal  standards  go  into  effect,  as  a 
result  of  the  bill  referred  to,  passed  yes- 
terday—then the  standards  would  ap- 
ply It  would  be  expected  that  they 
would  comply  with  whatever  standards 
the  States  or  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  in  effect.  If  there  were 
none,  I  point  out  to  my  friend,  there 
would  be  no  standards  the  State  agency 
could  say  had  to  be  complied  with. 

The  amendment  would  not  prevent  the 
instrumentality,  the  State  or  local  sub- 
division, from  getting  money  under  the 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  ChaiiToan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  I  have  yielded 
and  tried  to  explain  to  the  gentleman. 
I  would  now  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  does  your  amend- 
ment cover  a  situation  where  a  State 
does  not  have  a  control  agency? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Every  State,  I  would 
say  to  my  good  friend,  has  a  water  pol- 
lution control  agency.  There  is  not  a 
State  that  Is  not  drawing  money  under 
Public  Law  660  through  some  appro- 
priate agency.  Some  of  them  call  It  a 
department  of  health  and  some  of  them 
call  it  a  State  water  resources  comims- 
slon  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  every 
State  has  an  appropriate  agency. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  That  is  my  point.  The 
agency  of  the  State  that  has  the  author- 
ity that  the  gentleman  contemplated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
conect.  There  are  State  agencies  which 
are  now  di-awing  Federal  funds.  There 
is  no  State,  to  my  knowledge,  that  does 
not  have  a  State  agency  in  charge  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  take  this 
time  is  I  realize  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment Is  friendly  and  my  remarks  are  not 
Intended  to  be  unfriendly,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman.  I  think  I  worked  as 
hard  as  anyone  else  did.  and  so  did  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  order  to  try 
to  get  an  adequate  water  pollution  con- 
trol bill.  I  would  hate  to  see  It  used  now 
as  a  basis  for  crippling  this  program 
under  this  bill  if  we  are  going  to  enact 
It.  As  I  read  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman,  it  says,  and  I  quote: 

In  the  case  of  sewers  and  waste  disposal 
systems,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  advanced 
liereunder  unless  the  appropriate  State 
"ater  pollution  control  agency  shall  certify 
flat  the  effluent  therefrom  shall  conform 
Wth  appropriate  State  and  Federal  water 
pollution  control  standards. 

Federal  standards  will  not  be  estab- 
lished for  a  number  of  years  imder  the 
terms  of  the  water  pollution  control  bill. 
S  4     Would  the  gentleman  object  to 
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an  amendment  to  his  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  this  condition  shall  come  into 
play  relating  to  standards  "when  and 
where  established"?  This  will  prevent 
the  Dlngell  amendment  from  destroying 
the  bill  before  us  imnecessarily  and  in 
this  hurried  fashion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sarj*  particularly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Dingell 
amendment  be  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  words  "when  and  where 
established"  by  striking  the  period  and 
adding  those  words  to  the  amendment 
now  at  the  desk  and  I  send  such  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
clerk's  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

PROCaAM  FOR  SAIJUICS  OP  TBS  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words  in  order  that  I  might  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  will  kindly  inform  us  as 
to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
last  legislative  business  for  today.  To- 
moiTow  we  have  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  728  to  extend  exchange  provisions 
with  respect  to  vessels,  which  comes  from 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  S.  306.  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  H  R.  3140.  the  Heart,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965,  the 
rules  for  wliich  have  both  been  adopted 
today.  I  might  advise  that  if  we  finish 
this  program  tomorrow,  it  will  be  my  in- 
tention to  ask  to  go  over  until  Monday. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  probably  take 
up  the  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke  bill  first. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  hanng  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Daniels.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
ha\'ing  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  102321  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public 
and  quasi-public  agencies  and  corpora- 
tions not  operated  for  profit  with  respect 
to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and  waste 
disposal  systems  serving  rural  areas  and 
to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  commu- 
nity development  planning  and  in  con- 
nection uith  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  an- 
nual aggregate  of  insured  loans  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  580,  he  reported  the 


bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
4nf  the  Whole, 

'     The  SPEAKER.    Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SP^KER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  326,  nays  10,  not  voting  96.  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No. 322] 
YEAS-J2e 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addsbbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
Glenn 
Andrews. 
N.  Dalt. 
Anuunzlo 
Arends 
Ashtarool: 
Ashley 
AsUmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayrea 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Bates 
Battm 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Beimiitt 
Berry 
Belts 
Bingham 
piatr.lk 
Boland 

B»w 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Browri.  Calif. 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va, 

Buchanan 

BurXe 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bvriies.  Wis. 

CabeU 

Cahill 

CaJlan 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Corner 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyere 


Cooley 

Grimn 

Craley 

Grlfflths 

Cramer 

Gross 

Culver 

Grover 

Cunningham 

Gumey 

Curtin 

Hasan,  Ga. 

Dacldorlo 

Bagen,  Calif. 

Oague 

Haley 

Daniels 

Hall           ^ 

Davis,  Oa. 

Halpemj'^ ^ 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hamilton 

dc  Is  Garza 

Hanley 

Delaney 

Hanna 

Dent 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Denton 

Haiisr-n.  lo'A'a 

Devlne 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Dickinson 

Hardy- 

Dlngell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Dole 

Harve.v.  Mich. 

Donobue 

aithaway 

Dorn 

■Hechler 

Dow 

HtLstoskl 

Dulskl 

Henderson 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Horton 

Dwj-er 

Howard 

Djal 

Hull 

Edmondson 

Hungate 

Edwards,  .Ma. 

Huot 

Erlenborn 

H-.uchlnson 

Evai:s,  Colo. 

Ichord 

Everett 

Irwin 

Farbsteln 

Jacobs 

Fascell 

Jarman 

Peighan 

Jennings 

Plsher 

Joelfton 

Flood 

Johnson.  Calif 

Plynt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Fogarty 

Jonas 

Foley 

Jones.  Mo. 

Ford, 

Karsten 

Wmiam  D. 

Kastenmeler 

Fountain 

Kee 

Fraser 

Keith 

Frlcdel 

Kelly 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Kitis  Calif. 

Fuqua 

King,  NY. 

Oallather 

Kirii;.  Dtah 

Garmatz 

Kornegay 

Gathlngs 

Krebs 

Oettys 

Kunkel 

Gialrao 

Laird 

Gibbons 

Langen 

Gilbert 

Latta 

GUllgan 

Lennon 

Gonzalez 

Lipscomb 

Grabowskl 

Long.  La. 

Gray 

Loni;.  Md. 

Green.  Greg. 

Love 

Green.  Pa. 

McCarthy 

Greigg 

McClory 

Grlder 

McCuUoch 

2t966 

McDowell 

McFall 

MtGruth 

McMillan 

McVlcScr 

Machen 
Mftclcav 
MMltle 
Ma'idf-n 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Maiiln.  Ala. 
Vi-'1n.  Ncbr. 
Mathlas 
MiiM.inaca 
Matthews 
^.ay 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller 
M'lls 
Mlnlsb 
Mlnlc 
Mile 
Mixsre 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moms 
Morrison 
Mosr.er 
Mom 
Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
,.-  Murray 
Natchcr 
N'^l?eii 
O'Konsk! 
ON"n!.  Ca. 
O'NeUl. 

Olt!!!!'.^r 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

PellV 

Pepper 

PerUr.s 

Phllbln 
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Bell 

Cameron 

Curtis 


PIcWe 
Pike 

r'irr.;e 

Poat;e 

rod 

Pool 

?Li*ell 

Price 

Purmskl 

Purccll 

Qiiie 

QuUlcn 

t;ace 

Randall 

■  f  cdlln 

Rcld.  lU. 

R.-l'l.  N.Y. 

Kelfel 

H'-U'S 

lillrxles.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Kibiscn 

Rodlno 

RcL-crs.  Colo- 

Rosers.  Pla. 

Rocers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Jioiicallo 

RooMcy.  Pa, 

Rofenth-U 

Rostenltowslcl 

Hoiidob-.wh 

Roush 

Roybat 

Rumsfeld 

P:  an 

Satterfleld 

St  Orrmaln 

St.  Oni?e 

Schcuer 

S-l-.l,U'r 

Schmldhauaer 

Schni'ubeU 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Si-ldcn 

Shipley 

Sickles 

SI«K 

Skubltz 

NAYS— 10 

Macdonald 
Nedzl 

OHarn.  Ml.-h. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 

NOT  VOTINO— 96 


Slack 

S-nlfb,  Iowa 
Stafford 
Stagpers 
S'  viha'.im 
Stanton 

Stephens 

R-  rat 'in 
Stubbte&eld 

.Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Ttt'-'jtt 

Taylor 

Teasrue.  Te.t. 

T"H?-r 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tui;ij?y 

Tiipper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Vnn  D-iTlln 

Vanlk 

Vl'ioiito 

Vivian 

\Vic::nnner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Wa'Ser.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Witts 

Weltner 

w^i.i:icT 

White,  Idaho 

Wh'te.  Tex, 

Whitener 

Wnlt"-i 

Wldnall 

WilUtims 

wmi5 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wrl!!ht 
Young 
Zablorkl 


Smith,  CalU. 
Wvrtler 


Abbltt 

Anderson.  111. 
.'Vndrew.s. 

Oeorge  W. 
13ar.d,-tra 
Ba-rett 
Boggs 
B.»llllig 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Burton.  Utah 
Callaway 
Celler 
Clausen. 

D-^n  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Colmer 
Corbctt 
Gorman 
Dawson 
Dlg5S 
Powdy 
Downing 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EMsworth 
Evin^.  Tenn 
Fallon 
Karnsley 
F.\r;Mim 
Flndley 


Fiiio 

Feci.  Gerald  H 

Frclinehuyscn 

Ftiltnij.  Tenn. 

Goodeil 

Oubfer 

Ilallcck 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hcrlong 

Hlcfcs 

H.-'lineld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Jnhn^on.  Okla 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Keotth 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Lane!  rum 

Leggett 

Lindsay 

M-Swpn 

Milliard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Minsholl 

Moeller 

Moiiairan 

Mr'-se 


Morton 
NIX 

O  Brlin 

OHara,  ni. 

Olscn,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Rein. -eke 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roosevelt 

Savior 

Srott 

Scnner 

s.nriver 

SiSes 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smin.  Va. 

Springer 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Toll 

Tuck 

mt 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wolff 

Wy.att 

Yates 

Younger 


So  the  bill  \va.s  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Ooodell 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
sett.^. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr  Thomas  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 


Mr.  O'Brien  with  .Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ThompEon  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brock- 
Mr.  Pamum  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R  Pord. 

Mr.  Calmer  with  Mr,  Anderr.on  of  nitr.ols. 

Mr.  Farns'py  with  .Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  .Sf-titt  with  5!r-  Utt. 

M-.  Bo<j?t  with  Mr  Halleck 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Hlclrs  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Mas.sachu.setts. 

Mr.  Roorevell  with  Mr  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Seun'^r  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Ol.sen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  WoW  with  Mr.  Pino 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer 

Mr  E'.tns  of  Teanej^ee  with  Mr  Mlnshall 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Llnd.wy. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Younger. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr   Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Roberts  wun  Mr,  Gubser. 

Mr.  H.irris  v/ith  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr  Herlong  with  Mr.  Tengue  of  California. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Harsh.i. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr  Monapan  with  Mr  Wyatt. 

Mr  Tucks  with  Mr  Sliruer. 

Mr.   Klucsiynslcl   with   Mr.   DIggs. 

Mr.  Fallon  with   Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illlnola. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr    Yates  with  Mr    Knrth. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Dunran  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  Holland. 

Mr.    Abbltt   with   ilr.   Dowdy. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  OkliLhomr. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  580.  the 
Committee  on  Asriculture  is  discharged 
from  further  consideraUon  of  the  bill 
iS  1766). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  FTutcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 306(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  .Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  or  insure  loans  to  associations,  includ- 
ing corporations  not  operated  for  profit,  and 
public  and  qnasl-pubUt!  agencies  to  provide 
for  the  application  or  establishment  of  soil 
conservation  practices,  shifts  In  land  tisc.  the 
conservation,  development,  use,  and  control 
of  water,  and  the  Installation  or  improve- 
ment of  drainage  facilities,  and  recreational 
developments,  all  primarily  serving  farmers, 
ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers,  and 
other  rurpl  residents,  and  to  furnish  flnan- 
ciaJ  assistance  or  other  aid  In  planning  proj- 
ects for  such  purposes. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  aggregating  not  to  exceed  »23.000,000 
in  any  llscai  year  to  such  a£soclatton.s  to 
finance  specific  projects  for  works  for  the 
storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  distribu- 
tion of  water  In  rural  areas.  The  amount  of 
any  grant  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  (11 
SO  per  centum  of  the  development  cost  of 


that  portion  of  the  facility  necessary  to  en. 
able  the  project  to  serve  the  area  which  cm 
be  feasibly  served  by  the  facility  and  to  ade. 
quately  serve  the  reasonable  foreseeable 
growUi  needs  of  the  area,  or  (11)  that  por. 
tlon  of  the  development  costs  which  ar« 
above  the  probable  ability  of  the  associa- 
tion to  repay  a  loan  for  such  purpose.';  troa 
Income  or  essessments  levied  at  a  rate  o: 
charge  for  service  within  the  ability  ol  t 
majority  of  the  ujers  to  accept  and  \}:ty  ttr 
such  ser^'Ice  and  maintain  a  rea3.jaiihit 
standard  of  living:  Provided,  howeri^,  thj. 
in  determining  the  ability  of  a  puWlc  body 
to  repay,  consideration  shall  be  given  to  but 
appllcBlilc  legal  debt  ceiling  or  tnx  or  ;»t8st'. 
ment  limits  and  to  any  otiier  Improvements 
contemplated  to  be  financed  within  thoa 
llmlto. 

"(3 1  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  para, 
graph  2  of  this  subsection  In  cjimectica 
with  any  facility  unless  the  Secretary  det«r- 
mliies  that  the  project  (I)  will  serve  a  rursi 
area  which  Is  not  likely  to  decline  In  popuU- 
tion  below  that  for  which  the  facility  xm 
designed.  (11)  Ls  designed  and  constructed 
so  that  adequate  capacity  will  be  or  can  be 
matle  available  to  serve  tht  present  popula- 
tion of  the  area  to  the  extent  feasible  ai:d 
to  serve  the  reasonable  foreseeable  growth 
needs  of  the  area,  or  (ill)  Is  necessary  tm 
orderly  community  development  consistent 
with  a  comprehensive  community  water  de- 
velopment plan  of  the  rural  area  and  not 
inconsistent  with  any  planned  developmcc; 
under  State,  county,  or  municipal  plans  ap- 
proved as  ofUclal  plans  hy  compotpnt  iiuthor- 
ity  for  the  area  In  which  the  rural  com- 
munity Is  located.  Until  October  1.  196!, 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  prior  to  the 
com,>IetIon  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  it  the 
preparation  of  such  plan  has  been  under- 
taken tor  the  area. 

"(41  The  term  'development  cost'  means 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  facility  and 
the  land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way.  and 
water  rights  necessary  to  the  constructloa 
and  operation  of  the  facility. 

"(5)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  which  would  cause  the 
unpaid  principal  indebtedness  of  any  asM- 
elation  under  this  Act  and  under  the  Act  oI 
August  28.  1937.  as  amended,  together  with 
the  amount  cf  any  assistance  in  the  form  ol 
a  grant  to  exceed  84.000,000  at  any  one  time, 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  a|. 
Ijregaflng  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  public  bodies  or  such  othe: 
agencles  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
having  authority  to  prepare  official  comp.-e- 
heiislve  plans  for  the  development  of  water 
systems  in  rural  areas  which  do  not  haye 
funds  available  for  immediate  unders,itlrf 
of  the  preparation  of  such  plan. 

"(7)  Rural  areas,  for  the  purpose  of  wate: 
systems,  shall  include  any  area  primarllT 
engas:ed  In  or  associated  with  agrlcultar' 
and  not  having  a  population  in  excess  of  &"' 
thousand  inhabitants." 

Sec.  2.  Section  308  of  the  Conso'.Idatw! 
Farmers  Ho.-ne  Administration  Ac*  of  IMI 
is  amended  bv — 

( 1 )  striking  out  ■■«200,000,00n  '  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "S450.000.000": 

(2i  In  clause  (a>  striking  out  "except  that 
no  agreement  shall  provide  for  ptirchase  by 
the  Secretary  at  a  date  sooner  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  note":  and 

(3)  striking  out  clause  /hi  and  Inscrtln? 
in  lieu  thereof  "(bl  may  retain  out  of  pay- 
ment,<i  by  the  borrower  a  charge  at  a  ratt 
specified  in  the  Insurance  agreement  appli- 
cable to  the  loan". 

(b>  Section  300(»1  of  such  Act  is  amended 
hy  striking  out  "such  portion  of  the  chaip 
collected  in  connection  with  the  Insninnce 
of  loans  at  least  equal  to  a  rate  of  one-hslf 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  out- 
standing principal  obligations  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  charge"  and  inserting  li: 
lieu  thereof  "all  or  a  portion,  not  to  eueti 
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j.^ji;  of  1  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
-nal  balance  of  the  loan,  of  any  charge  col- 
I-^  in  connection  with  the  insttraoce  of 

,m«-    and    any    remainder    of    any    such 

iei  S'ctlon  300(f)  (II  of  such  Act  is 
jnendwl  bv  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  and 

jerllns  )''  '■'"•*"  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

-MZ:.'r^lENr    OfFEREO    Br    MR.     POACE 

Mr.  PO-'iGE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  olTer  an 

j;;n(ini<.'nt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  -. 

.\mendraent  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  Strike 
;;  ill  a;ier  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 

.l.illOTving: 

•TSal  section  306(a)  of  the  Consolld.ated 
?i.-meni  Home  Administration  Act  is 
tended  to  read  as  follows : 

■■(Ij  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
3ule  or  insure  loans  to  associations.  Includ- 
■?cc«*poritio.is  not  operated  for  profit,  and 
ijbllc  and  quasi-public  agencies  to  provide 
ir  the  application  or  establishment  of  soil 
•oMervatlon  practices,  shifts  In  land  use.  the 
niaservatlon.  development,  use,  and  control 
::  Viler,  and  the  installation  or  lmpro\e- 
len:  of  drainage  or  woste  dlEpos.il  faoilltles. 
L-.i  recreatlo.nnl  developments,  all  primarily 
jj-iiag  farmers,  ra.nchers.  farm  tenants,  farm 
:*rers,  and  other  rural  residents,  and  to 
luinlsh  financial  assistance  or  other  aid  in 
:'_inal::g  projects  for  such  purposes. 

■•■,2i  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  m.ak" 
r-jits  aggregating  not  to  e::ceed  $50,000,000 
;-  any  fiscal  year  to  su.?h  associations  to 
::.inre  specific  projects  for  worlcs  for  the 
;«Telopment,  storage,  treatment,  purification. 
:r  dlBtrlbution  of  water  or  the  coUectioii. 
••■.innenT,  or  di.'"pnsal  of  waste  in  rural  areas. 
Ta  amount  of  any  grant  made  under  the 
-■jthority  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
:'}  per  centum  of  th.;  development  cost  of 
•^.e  project  to  serve  the  area  which  the  asso- 
-jium  determines  can  be  feasibly  served  by 
'.ze  .'acility  and  to  adequately  serve  the  rea- 
=Q.iably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the  area. 

""i3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  p.ara- 
|nph2  of  this  subsjctlon  In  connection  with 
lay  tacUlty  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
•:;it  the  project  (1)  will  serve  a  rur»l  area 
rtlch  is  not  Illtely  to  decline  In  population 
leloir  that  (or  which  the  facility  was  de- 
^■ened.  (li)  is  designed  and  constructed  so 
:hjt  adequate  capacity  will  be  or  can  be 
.-ide  available  to  serve  the  present  popula- 
'■Mi  of  the  area  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
■■:  serve  the  reasonably  foreseeable  growtai 
:t«ls  of  tlie  area,  or   (ill)    Is  necessary  for 

ttely  community  development  consistent 
".h  a  comprehensive  community  water  or 
»er  development  plan  of  the  rural  area  and 
;ot  Inconsistent  with  any  planned  develop- 
ment under  State,  county,  or  municipal  plans 
■p?t)ved  as  offlclal  plans  by  competent  au- 
".'..•ity  .'or  the  area  in  which  the  rural  com- 
onnlty  Is  located  and  the  Secretary  shall 
itiKlth  regulations  requiring  the  submls- 
'-  ra  of  all  applications  for  financial  asslst- 
-::e  under  this  Act  to  the  county  or  munici- 
'■^Sovernment  In  which  the  proposed  proj- 
—  Is  to  be  located  for  review  and  comment 
''■  such  agency  within  a  designated  period 
'^  •MM.  Until  October  1.  1988.  the  Secre- 
■"J  may  make  grants  prior  to  the  comple- 
l^mof  the  comprehensive  plan.  If  the  prepa- 
•■•Jon  nf  such  plan  has  been  undertaken 
.':  the  area. 

-,.'*'.."  ^'*  '*""  "development  cost" 
j'jaa  the  -rost  of  construction  o^  a  facility 

"3  the  land,  easements,  and  rigtits-of-way. 

»<1  «-atcr  rights  necessarv  to  thi  construc- 

iiaad  operation  of  the  faculty. 
,  "lb)  The   term    "project"    shall    Include 
• -Ultles  providing  central  service  or  faclU- 

e  lervlng  Individual  properties'  or  both. 
.     '"  "o  loan  or  grant  shall  he  made  under 
-Ui  tuhsectlon  which  would  cause  the  un- 
•••d  principal  Indebtedness  of  any  assocla- 
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tlon  under  this  Act  and  under  the  .Act  of 
August  28.  1937.  as  amended,  together  with 
the  amount  of  any  assistance  In  the  form  of 
a  grant  to  exceed  84.000  000  at  any  one  time. 
"*{6)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  56,000,000  In  any 
flscp-i  year  to  public  bodies  cr  such  other 
agencies  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
having  authority  to  prepare  official  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  development  of  water 
or  sewer  syr.tems  in  rural  areas  which  do 
not  have  funds  available  for  Immediate  un- 
dertaking of  the  preparation  of  such  plan. 

"'(7)  Rural  are.as,  for  the  purposf^s  of 
water  and  waste  disposal  projects  shall  not 
Includ?  any  area  in  any  city  or  town  which 
h.is  a  population  in  excess  of  5,500 
Inhabitants.' 

"(8)  In  each  ln,',tance  where  the  Secretary 
receives  two  or  more  npplicat  ons  for  financial 
assl£tanca  for  projects  that  '^•ould  serve  sub- 
stantially the  --ame  group  of  residents  within 
a  single  rural  ..rea.  and  one  such  application 
Is  submitted  by  a  city.  town,  county  or  other 
unit  of  general  local  government,  he  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  substantia]  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  provld*  such  assistance  to  such 
city,  town,  county,  or  other  unit  of  gener.al 
local  government. 

"(91  Provided  further.  That  no  Federal 
funds  shall  bo  authorized  unless  it  be  certi- 
fied by  the  appropriate  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  that  the  water  supply  system 
authorized  will  not  result  in  pollution  of 
waters  of  the  State  In  excess  of  standards 
estahllshed  by  that  agency. 

"In  the  case  of  sewers  and  waste  disposal 
syetena.^,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  advanced 
hereunder  unless  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  sl-.all  certify  that 
the  effiuent  llierefroiri  shall  conform  with 
appropriate  Stale  and  Federal  water  pollution 
control  standards,  wnen  and  where 
established. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by^ 

"( I )  striking  out  •»200.00fl.000'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  •$450,000  OOU': 

"(2)  in  clause  (a)  striking  out  'except 
that  no  agreement  shall  provide  for  purchase 
by  the  Secretary  at  a  date  sooner  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  note':  and 

"(3)  striking  out  clause  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '(b)  may  retain  out  of 
payments  by  the  borrower  a  charge  at  a 
r^te  specified  in  the  insurance  agreement 
applicable  to  the  loan". 

"(b)  Section  309(e)  of  such  loan  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'such  portion  of 
the  charge  collected  in  connection  with  the 
insurance  of  loans  at  least  equal  to  a  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  per  centiun  per  annum  on 
the  outstanding  principal  obligations  and 
the  remainder  of  such  charge'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "all  or  a  partlon,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  un- 
paid principal  balance  of  the  loan,  of  any 
charge  collected  in  connection  with  the  in- 
surance of  loans;  and  any  remainder  of  any 
such  charge'. 

"(c)  Section  309(t)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$25,000,000'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000'. 

".Anaend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  *An  Act  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or  instlre 
lo.aji8  to  public  and  quasi-public  agencies 
and  corporations  not  operated  for  profit  with 
re.':pect  to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and 
waste  disposal  systems  serving  rural  areas 
and  to  mr.ke  grants  to  aid  in  rtirai  commu- 
nity development  planning  and  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  such  community 
facilities,  to  increase  the  annual  aggregate 
of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Sec^tan-  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public 
and  quasi-public  agencies  and  corpora- 
tions not  operated  for  profit  with  respect 
to  water  suiiply,  water  systems,  and 
waste  disposal  systems  serving  rural 
areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural 
community  development  i^lanning  and 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
such  community  facilities,  to  increase 
the  annual  aggregate  of  insured  loans 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LE.'WE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ftslc 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may^have  a  legislative  days  in  which  to 
exlend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
matter  cf  K.R.  10232. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Ml".  ALBERT.  Mr.  SpL-aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  make  the  usual  in- 
quiry.    Has  this  been  cleared? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  was  cleared  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
ArekdsI.  the  Republican  whip. 

Mr.  HALL.  D'd  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  say  that  we  will  consider  H.R.  3140 
first? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  take  up  a  con- 
ference report  first  and  then  the  heart, 
cancer,  and  stroke  bill. 

Mr.  KALL.  After  that,  if  we  complete 
the  now  scheduled  bills,  the  one  on  wheat 
having  been  put  over 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  not  be  called 
up  this  week. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  we  will  or  we  will 
not  have  a  meeting  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  we  finish  the  pro- 
gram tomorrow,  we  will  not  meet  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcq-iiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTOMOBILE  AND  BEAUTIFICATION 
FUND 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

niere  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Si.>ea!ter.  proposals 
to  set  u'j  an  automobile  and  boautifica- 
tion  fund  through  retention  of  a  portion 
of  the  mesent  excise  tax  on  new  cars 
should  be  considered  seriously  by  this 
Consress  before  the  end  of  the  present 
session.  An  accumulation  of  from  30  to 
40  million  old  cars  has  produced  thou- 
sands of  unsiahtly  junk  piles  around  the 
country,  and  something  has  to  be  done 
about  them  and  the  5  million  other  cars 
that  arc  bein?  assigned  to  auto  grave- 
yards each  year. 

Among  the  suggestions  for  disposing 
of  old  cars  are  those  to  dump  them  into 
lakes  and  oceans  or  bury  them  under- 
ground. While  these  ideas  may  have 
merit.  I  would  question  the  advisability 
of  dLsposing  beyonci  recovery  of  a  com- 
modity whose  manufacture  required  the 
use  of  hreplaceable  natural  resources. 
Rather,  let  us  have  science  and  research 
take  ft  good  look  at  the  problem  and  find 
out  wliether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
salvage  the  steel  and  whatever  other 
parts  might  still  have  economic  value. 

I  recognize  that  because  of  the  use  of 
richer  raw  materials  in  blast  furnaces, 
scrap  prices  have  dropped  to  a  point 
where  junk  dealers  find  it  unprofitable  to 
dismantle  the  cars  in  order  to  get  to  the 
steel.  Yet  there  may  come  a  time  when . 
scrap  will  again  be  in  great  demand" 
and.  in  fact,  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. When  a  country  depends  upon  for- 
eign sources  for  a  substantial  part  of  its 
iron  ore  supplies  in  a  period  of  interna- 
tional crisis,  it  must  be  prepared  for  the 
cutoff  tliat  would  come  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Regardless  of  how  friendly  we 
may  be  with  those  nations  rich  In  Iron 
ore.  a  general  outbreak  of  hostilities 
could  completely  interrupt  ocean  trafBc. 
I  assume  that  the  various  departments 
and  ofBces  of  Government  charged  with 
dealing  In  production  and  supply  prob- 
lems during  emergencies  are  prepared  to 
answer  all  que-stlons  relating  to  steel  out- 
put, but  what  we  need  to  establish  is 
whether  plans  Include  the  salvaging  of 
old  automobiles  that  are  now  available 
in  just  about  the  most  accessible  places 
next  to  our  towns  and  highways. 

This  information  should  be  developed 
at  hearings  on  auto  junkyard  legislation. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  possible  to 
determine  just  how  elTective  and  eco- 
nomical are  the  various  methods  of  re- 
ducing scrapped  autos  into  compact 
cubes  of  steel  that  could  be  easily  stored 
for  emergency  purposes.  Congress  will 
also  be  interested  In  hearing  about  the 
process  that  turns  car  bodies  into  steel 
shavings,  as  well  as  the  "prolerization" 
of  stripped  cars  Into  pellets  that  can  be 
used  in  steel  production.  I  am  including 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  from 
Consol  News  on  this  subject,  entitled 
"Cash  in  Those  Eyesores": 

Cash  in  Those  Eyesores 
There's  gold  in  those  automobile  grave- 
yards— potenthiUy.  at  le-\st.  That's  the  word 
from  the  V.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has  a 
process  under  development  that  may  be  u^ed 
to  convert  theee  national  eyesores  into  as- 


sei3.  And  there's  certilnly  no  scarcity  of 
rusty  automnbile  bodies.  They  Utter  Amer- 
ic^i's  roiicj.sidca  from  toast  to  coast. 

The  new  process  holds  hope  for  a  pniCtlCiU 
mctliod  of  OE-iug  m^tal  from  junted  autos 
m  ireiiting  a  now  useless  type  of  iron  ore 
to  make  it  a  suitable  feed  lor  blast  furaaces. 
The  oro  Is  called  JiO-^mJga';tic  taconite.  If 
the  Bureau's  process  c^n  be  used  to  bring  It 
Into  production.  milUoris  of  tons  of  unsight- 
ly Ecnip  curs  wlil  be  consumed  each  year. 

Nonm.-ig.netlo  taconite  isn't  currently  used 
by  the  iroa  industry  because  it  doesn't  re- 
spond to  mcgnetlc  separation,  the  most 
widely  accepted  method  of  removing  iron 
oxide  frrm  associated  ore  minerals.  Nor- 
wood B.  M«-lcher,  rcso.-.rch  director  ot  the 
Bufcnu's  Metallurgy  Research  Center  in 
Minneapolis,  explained  how  the  process 
would  make  the  taconlte  magnetic  through 
chemical  reaction  with  scrap  metal. 

Mr.  Melcher  told  the  Institute  of  Scrap 
Iron  and  Steel  at  Miami,  Fla..  that  Bureau 
metallurgists  have  capitalized  on  the  tend- 
ency of  scrap  Iron  to  assume  an  ugly  coat 
of  rust.  When  mixed  with  nonmagnetic 
tiiconite  and  heated,  the  scrap  "rusts"  rap- 
idly. That  is,  It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
ore.  causing  the  latter  to  change  Its  m.ilec- 
ular  structure  and  become  magnetic. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Melcher  said,  the  rust 
itself  can  be  removed  magnetically  when  the 
treatment  Is  over  and  sent  to  a  blast  fur- 
nace for  Ironmaklng.  The  rust  Is  cheml- 
cuy  Identical  to  the  Iron  oxide  portion  of 
the  ore.  This  "ru&t  bonus"  will  increase 
the  value  of  scrap  sold  for  ore  treatment 
purposes.  He  estimates  that  every  ton  of 
scrap  used  in  the  process  would  form  1.4 
tons  of  valuable  rust. 

Our  roadside  clunkers  have  enemies  In 
high  places.  No  less  a  personage  than  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  publicly  called  for  their 
elimination.  He  si^id  that  the  First  Lady  is 
even  more  impatient  thon  he  about  cleaning 
up  our  littered  highways.  And  coal  men 
have  more  than  casual  Interest  In  getting 
rid  of  our  abandoned  automobiles.  The 
scrapoed  car  bodies  are  mixed  with  a  coal 
product  (coke),  among  other  things,  for 
feeding  the  blast  furnaces.  The  fact  that 
the  process  wris  developed  by  the  U.S.  Btireau 
of  Mines  Is  also  significant. 

Mr.  Melcher  estimates  that  one  medium- 
sUed  plant  using  the  Bureau  of  Mines  proc- 
ess would  produce  5  million  ton.i  of  taconite 
ore  concentrate  per  yc^r  and  would  consume 
.ibout  600,000  tons  of  scrap  annually.  This 
15  welcome  news  to  scrap  dealers  because 
their  markeu  have.;  been  reduced  greatly 
since  the  peak  years  of  the  1950s.  Metal 
producers  often  find  that  it  cor^ts  more  now 
to  sort  scrap  and  remove  alloy  constituents 
than  to  start  from  scratch  with  ore. 

As  a  result,  scrap  prices  fall  as  supplies 
pile  up.  The  piles  of  old  cars  are  a  double 
liability  whose  esthetic  appeal  Is  even  lower 
than  their  market  value,  Public  criticism 
ot  auto  graveyards  Is  increasing,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  find  some  way  of  elimi- 
nating them. 

Development  of  a  sizable  market  for  these 
metal  hulks  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem.  And  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  tTdall  said.  "As  a  conserva- 
tion dividend,  the  process  also  can  be  a 
valuable  weapon  in  our  war  against  ugliness 
and  In  the  development  of  the  beautiful 
America  called  for  by  President  Johnson." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  legislation 
to  divert  1  percent  of  the  excise  tax  on 
new  car  purchases  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  to  get  rid  of  auto  Junk  piles, 
but  I  would  recommend  that  as  much 
as  half  of  the  $200  million  ral.sed  by  this 
method  be  used  for  research  to  deter- 
mine whether  these  old  cars  have  fur- 
ther economic  value.    We  must  do  away 


with  the  auto  graveyards,  but  we  canno; 
afford  to  bury  economic  potential  in  uie 
process. 

TrIE  KU  KLUX  KLAN.  THE  INVKIEU 
EMPIRE 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  &3i 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houa 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  exteti 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectle; 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  free 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  o: 
September  21.  millions  of  .Amerlcarj 
v.'atched  the  excellent  television  docu-i 
mentary  produced  by  "CBS  Reports"  en- 
titled "The  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  Invislbi 
Empu-e."  It  was  a  revealing  and  some- 
times shocking  portrait  of  the  .eerct  ter- 
ror society  that  has  plagued  the  Natio: 
over  the  last  century. 

"CBS  Reports"  has  perfonmed  a  valu- 
able public  senlce  in  producing  and es- 
hibiting  this  authoritative  film,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  Producer  David  Love, 
Executive  Pi-odueer  Palmer  Williams.  .As- 
sociate Producer  Noel  Parmental,  and 
Correspondent  Charles  Kuralt. 

Anyone  who  saw  that  report  saw  tit 
truth  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  fed 
the  truth  should  destroy  any  lUusioc 
about  the  Klan's  pretense  of  patriotiim. 
democracy.  Christianity,  and  devotion  w 
law  and  order. 

The  Klan  is  as  faithful  to  the  ideals  li 
America  as  the  Communist  Party,  andii 
time  to  the  democratic  process  as  'Ji; 
Jo'nn  Birch  S.-xiety.  It  displays  ns  mJci 
Christian  concern  for  mankind  as  ths 
Black  Muslims,  and  as  much  devotion '■ 
law  and  order  as  the  American  SiL 
Party. 

Early  next  month,  the  House  Cn- 
American  Activities  Committee  will  becin 
public  hearings  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
The  Klan  will  then  be  bared  for  alltose 

Truth,  amply  imparted  to  the  peopb 
will  be  an  effective  remedy. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  HOMI 
RULE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  b.s!c  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  '.i: 
1  minute  and  to  rctlse  and  extend  iJ 
remariis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectte 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Ins. 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  ti'- 
necessary  signatures  were  obtained  'J 
discharge  the  District  of  Columbia  hoE 
rule  bill.  I  announced  to  the  House  thi- 
however  much  I  would  like  to  suppor 
home  rule,  unless  the  annual  Fedci 
payment  to  the  District  was  subject  w  J 
congressional  appropriation  as  provide- 
by  the  Constitution,  I  would  have  to  v;:: 
against  the  bill. 

Smce  then  frankly,  I  have  been  scU'j 
in  opposition  to  this  provision  i.i  the  d- 

The  announcement  yesterday  that  < 
bipartisan  bill  had  been  agreed  to  wW- 
would  provide  that  the  annual  FedfcS- 
payment  to  the  District  would  be  suojft 


September  23,  1965 

•0  regular  congressional  sci-utiny  and  ap- 
■jropriations.  is  good  news  indeed. 

If  this  new  language  is  substituted  for 
•lie  original  bill  when  the  matter  comes 
.;p  on  Monday,  my  objection  will  have 
ieen  overcome.  In  that  case,  consistent 
rilh  the  historic  position  and  platform 
oi  the  Republican  Party.  I  will  vote  for 
'he  bill. 


DEAN  RUSK  AND  US    POUCY 

Ur.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
;  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
aay  extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point  In 
•he  Record  and  include  extraneous 
.■natter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
■0  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Sew  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
.DOCked  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
not  apologized  to  the  Congressman  from 
San  Diego,  the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson, 
:3r  writing  him  a  caustic  letter  denying 
:bat  he.  Dean  Rusk,  had  likened  the  Red 
Chinese  to  the  American  patriots  of  1776 
,n  a  Philadelplila  speech  during  1950. 

Secretary  Rusk  apparently  has  taken 
■he  stand  that  the  fact  both  competing 
papers— the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
he  Inquirer — printed  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Rusk  said  Just  that  docs  not  make 
.1  true.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  ef- 
:5Ct,  takes  the  line  that  these  newspapers 
do  not  report  the  ti-uth. 

So,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  note  that 
Mr.  Rusk's  boss  at  the  time.  President 
Harry  Truman,  wrote  in  his  memoirs — 
page  426,  volume  n.  Signet  edition — 
•Jiat  Dean  Rusk,  then  Assistant  Secre- 
ary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
'M\i  the  lead  in  preventing  MacArthur's 
oomblng  of  the  Yalu  River  bridges  over 
Jhlch  the  Red  Chinese  were  pouring  to 
an  and  maim  American  boys.  Presi- 
iipnt  Truman  wrote : 

Dean  Rusk  pointed  out  that  we  had  a 
^jmailtment  with  the  British  not  to  take 
ifUon  which  might  Involve  attacks  on  the 
toithurliin  side  of  the  river  without  con- 
i  iltaHon  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  deadly  slgnifi- 
■»nce   in    how    history    repeats    itself. 

Dean  Rusk  presided  over  the  Korean 
•a;-  stalemate  ■which  he  helped  create 
u  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  he 
stood  against  bombing  the  Yalu  bridges. 
Today,  that  same  Dean  Rusk  presides 
'•er  the  unending  Vietnam  war  and  we 
ire  not  bombing  the  Red  InstaUations  on 
■M  outskirts  of,  and  in,  Hanoi  where 
ie  Red  supply  effort  centers.  Why'> 
because  Dean  Rusk  thinks  the  Red 
■^linese  are  like  our  boys  of  '76? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  deadly  parallel 
Mcause  again  American  boys  are  dying 
and  being  maimed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  one  district  I  have, 
-•  the  past  2  weeks,  had  the  unhappy 
-uty  of  writing  the  mother  of  one  boy 
aUed  in  action  in  'Vietnam  and  to  an- 
ither  whose  son  is  completely  paralyzed 
"&  result  of  wounds. 

May  I  note  that  In  8  years  of  the  Eisen- 
■wer  administration,  we  did  not  lose  a 
••^le  American  by  combat.    We  maln- 
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lained  peace  'with  honor  and  even  took 
one  country.  Austria,  back  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


DISTINGUISHED  CITIZENS         OF 

WASHINGTON  FAVOR  THOUGHT- 
FUL CONSIDERATION  OF  CHANGE 
IN  SITE  OP  KENNEDY  CENTER  OF 
PERFORMING  ARTS 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey    (Mr.  WidnallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  many 
sessions  of  Congress  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  over  the  inadequate  site  that  is 
presently  planned  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Perfoi-ming  Arts. 
Yesterday,  the  press  and  broadcast  media 
reported  the  issuance  of  a  remarkable 
petition  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Center  and  signed  by  78  of  Washing- 
ton's most  distinguished  citizens.  The 
signers  Include  some  of  those  who  have 
worked  vigorously  and  successfully  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Cultural  Center  and 
those  who  have  themselves  given  gen- 
erously. The  citizens  who  have  signed 
this  thoughtful  petition  are  not  the  sort 
who  ordinarily  lend  their  names  to  con- 
troversies. Therefore,  we  can  be  sure 
that  their  motives  are  lofty  and  their 
purpose  serious.  Following  my  remarks 
I  include  the  petition  and  explanatory 
press  release. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  comment 
on  the  significant  presence  of  one  name 
on  this  honor  roll  of  public-spirited  res- 
idents of  the  Washington  area.  I  refer 
to  Mrs.  Marjorle  Merrlwcather  Post.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  very  great  Amer- 
ican lady  Is  the  foremost  individual  bene- 
factor of  the  performing  arts  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  today.  In  addition,  she  has 
been  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  beautl- 
lication  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  to  whom 
she  is  giving  her  splendid  home.  HiU- 
wood.  through  a  bequest  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Mrs.  Post  has  given  long  and  loyal  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation's  music  lovers  as  \1ce 
president  of  the  Washington  National 
Sj-mphony,  and  for  10  years  she  has  made 
possible  some  30  free  National  S.vmphony 
concerts,  played  each  spring  to  high 
school  students  who  visit  their  Capital. 

Mrs.  Post  was  appointed  by  President 
Elsenhower  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center.  In  that 
capacity  in  recent  years  she  presented  a 
major  proposal  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Center.  Recognizing  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Potomac  riverfront  site  which  had 
been  hastily  designated  by  Congress  in 
1958,  Mrs.  Post  investigated  alternate 
possibilities  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
developed  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of 
the  centrally  located  Union  Station  into 
a  major  component  of  a  performing  arts 
center.  Apparently,  this  imaginative 
proposal  was  given  short  shrift  by  the 
Cultural  Center  officials.    Now,  I  do  not 


kno«',  and  possibly  Mi-s.  Post  does  not 
either,  what  practical  engineering  and 
economic  problems  might  be  involved 
in  such  a  move  and  such  a  conversion. 
But  I  do  know  that  if  the  subject  of  the 
site  of  the  Kennedy  Center  of  the  Per- 
forming Arts  reopened  for  responsible 
hearings,  that  this  and  other  proposals 
in  the  public  interest  could  be  explored 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure:  A  site  at  Union 
Station   would   have   a   subway   station 
that  will  be  served  by  mass  rapid  transit 
forming  our  new  system  aU.the  way  to 
Boston  under  President  Johnson's  imag- 
inative rail  plan,  but  the  present  Ken- 
nedy Center  site  is  not  even  on  the  route 
of   the  newly  authorized  local  subway. 
I  think  that  we  are  very  fortunate  that 
a  great  lady  who  has  devoted  her  entire 
Ufe  to  the  promotion  of  progress  for  hu- 
man beings  should  bo  willing  to  lend  her 
prestige,   attention,   and   energy   to   the 
burning  problem  of  helping  the  people  of 
the   United  States  and  of  Waslxmgton 
liave  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  situated  where  it  can  be 
enjoyed  by  the  most  people  for  all  time. 
'The  material  referred  w  follows: 
Washington,  D.C, 
Sepfember  20,  J965. 
Chairman   and    Members   of    the    Board   of 
Trusteei  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
/or    the    Performing   Arts,    Washinfftom. 
DC. 
Deab  sirs:    We.  representing  the  persons 
listed    thereon,    request    that    you    consider 
and  respond  to  the  enclosed  petition. 
Yours    very  truly. 

E.  FUL'roN  Brylawski, 
Mrs.  W.  JCHN  Kenney. 
Rear  Adm.  Neill  Phillips. 

A  Petition  Relating  to  the  Location  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  roa  the  Per- 
forming   Arts 

Whereas  the  location  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is 
of  utmost  Importance  tJ3  the  future  of  the 
city  and  to  its  InhabltAnte  and  visitors,  and 
Whereas  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  suitability  of  the  river  site  as  propoeed. 
We.  whose  names  appear  below,  urge  a  60- 
day  moratorium  on  work  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  Center  to  enable  a  review 
committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to 
liear.  study,  and  make  recommendatlonfi 
concerning  all  questions  relating  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Center. 

signers 

.^llce  S.  Acheson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Arrott,  Mrs.  Christopher  Bramwell.  E.  Pulton 
Brylawskl,  Mrs.  Douglas  Burden.  B.  Bemel 
Burgunder.  Edward  Burling,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Albert  B    Carter.  Jr. 

Aldus  H.  Chapln.  David  Sanders  Clark. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Coopersmlth,  Andre  de 
Llmur.  Jr.mes  A  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Dudman.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Cllve  L  Du- 
val rr,  Mr  ,ir.d  Mrs  Robert  Elchhclz  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Flnkenstaedt.  Jean  Friendly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerhard  A.  Gessell.  Mrs.  John 
Tlmberl.-ike  Gibson.  Charles  C  Glover  m. 
John  R.  Immer,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Andrew  Keck. 
Mrs.  W.  John  Kenney,  Katharine  McCock 
Knox  Sidney  Lanstiur^h,  Mrs  Casanore  Lee. 
Mrs.  Newbold  LeGendre.  Miss  Janet  LeGen- 
dre.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Gates  Lloyd.  Alice  Long- 
worth,  Arthur  T  Lyon.  Mrs.  Edward  Macau- 
ley,  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray.  Arthur  K. 
Mason.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Prank  W  McCulloch. 
Constance  Mellen.  Rt.  Rev  Paul  Moore,  Jr., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leroy  Morgan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N'ewmeyer.  Jr.,  Laugh- 
Un  Phillips.  Rear  Adm.  Nelll  Phillips.  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  John  A.  Pope.  Mrs  Merrlwether  Post. 
Robert  Rosenthal  Mr  and  Mrs  David  Ruat, 
John  H.  SaJOT.  Rlchnrdson  Sinclair.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Spalding,  Mr,  and  Mrs  Philip 
M  Stern.  Mr  iiid  Mrs  John  StUlman.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Carlton  Swllt,  Jr..  A.  Lloyd  Symtng- 
ton.  Mrs  CsTup.  Vance,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  DePorest 
Van  Slyck,  Morton  H  Wllner, 

Press   Ro-ease  on   Location  or   John  F. 
Kf.nnzdt  Cent«:r  for  the  Performino  Arts 

1.  The  subscribers  to  the  petition  ue 
donors  to  and  supporters  of  the  Center,  or 
representatives  of  organizations  which  have 
made  donations, 

2.  Questions  have  been  raised  and  opin- 
ions expressed  about  the  suitability  of  the 
proposed  location,  and  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  downtown  location,  Ttiese  questions 
and  oplnloiK  are  of  sufflclent  Import  to  Jus- 
tify careful  consideration  by  a  review  body 
before  any  construction  Is  begun  at  the  pro- 
posed site  The  request  for  such  a  review  Is 
the  basis  tor  the  petition  signed  by  Center 
supporters  and  the  subject  of  three  bills  In- 
troduced In  the  House  i  Representatives  Wm- 
N«i.L,  CcRTis,  and  Matiiiasi  and  one  In  the 
Senate  (Senator  Mcndt).  with  the  prob- 
ability of  more  forthcoming, 

(a)  Critics  have  raised  the  following  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  location : 

(11  Physical  site:  Now  that  the  roadway 
system  and  the  large  Watergate  complex  are 
partially  completed,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Center  structure  (which  could  house  two 
Dulles  terminals  with  room  to  spare)  would 
crowd  Its  Bltf ,  and  create  a  wall  between  the 
city  and  the  river  The  building  and  its 
access  roads  would  destroy  the  park-IlKe  set- 
ting, Tlie  Center  site  would  be  little  more 
than  a  "trafflc  Island," 

(21  Road  system:  Access  and  egress  to  and 
from  the  Center  present  "tricky  problems  of 
design,"  New  Hampshire  Avenue — the  only 
apparent  access  to  the  Center — will  be 
choked  with  trafBc  before  and  after  perform- 
ances. Though  It  appears  that  the  approach 
from  Virginia  Is  direct,  in  fact.  U  too  must 
funnel  into  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  an  important  boulevard. 
Terminates  as  a  garage  ramp.  To  accommo- 
date the  Center,  the  existing  parkway  must 
be  relocated  and  rebuilt  The  Los  Angeles 
Cultural  Center  approach  system  Is  so  In- 
adequate that  It  takes  as  much  ax  1V4  hours 
to  get  to  It.  and  as  much  to  leave,  Washing- 
ton should  avoid  a  similar  mistake, 

i3)  Parking:  According  to  congressional 
testimony,  the  1800  underground  parking 
spaces  will  be  Inadequate  to  serve  Its  full 
capacity  of  7.000  patrons.  No  relief  parking 
is  available  on  the  surrounding  streets.  The 
garage,  located  In  a  relatively  Isolated  area, 
would  serve  only  the  Center.  There  la  no 
pedestrian  approach. 

(4)  Rapid  transit:  No  subway  stop  In  the 
recently  approved  rapid  transit  plan  will 
serve  the  Center.  The  nearest  stop  Is  one- 
half  mile  away  at  2:3d  and  H  Streets. 

(5i  Air  traffic  Because  the  Center  Is  in 
the  path  of  planes  serving  National  Airport, 
excessive  measures  must  be  taken  to  Insulate 
the  Cent.er  against  this  noise. 

(b)  Downtown  location:  Several  persua- 
sive arguments  have  been  advanced  for  a 
downtown  location  for  the  Center.  It 
'X'ould  be  more  central  to  the  city  and  there- 
fore more  convenient  to  reach  from  most 
areas.  It  would  greatly  reinforce  current 
efforts  to  revitalize  the  central  city  area, 
drawing  people  downtown,  particularly  at 
nl2ht  It  would  be  easily  accessible  to  all. 
W(3\]Id  be  served  by  the  new  proposed  sub- 
w.iy  system. 

3  Late  hour  criticism:  It  Is  believed  that 
there  are  several  compelling  considerations 
which  fully  Justify  the  raising  of  these  11th- 
hour  questions.  When  the  site  was  selected. 
the  physical  reality  of  the  highway  com- 
plex and   the  Watergate  development   were 


not  yet  apparent.  The  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
plan,  opening  up  site  possibilities,  had  not 
come  Into  being.  Assistance  for  downtown 
construction  under  urban  renewal  was  not 
then  available,  as  It  now  Is.  Finally,  the 
mass  transit  plan,  which  provides  for  no 
stop  at  the  river  site,  was  not  In  existence. 

4.  Location:  While  the  petitioners  feel  that 
a  specific  site  should  not  be  chosen  without 
careful  review  of  all  factors  by  the  review 
committee,  the  best  argument*  so  far  pre- 
sented support  a  downtown  location.  With 
the  current  Intensive  Interest  In  the  Cultural 
Center,  the  time  loss  should  be  minimal. 
PrlmarUy.  the  petitioners  urge  that  ex- 
pediency and  hurried  decisions  not  be 
allowed  to  squander  this  unique  opportunity 
for  a  great  experiment.  Becaiise  of  the  over- 
whelming criticism  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
as  now  planned,  a  flnal  review  of  Its  merits 
and  liabilities  In  the  light  of  the  develop- 
ments mentioned  above  Is  Imperative 

The  petitioners  will  welcome  additional 
support  from  all  who  are  Interested  in  in- 
suring that  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center, 
when  built,  will  be  the  great  national  In- 
stitution It  should  be. 


world.  They  draw  strength  from  the 
support  which  they  rightfully  received 
In  these  just  aspirations. 


THE  18TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
.ASSASSINATION  OF  NIKOLA 
PETKOV 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski]  may 
e.\tend  his  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
observe  today.  September  23.  the  18th 
anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  Ni- 
kola Petkov.  a  leader  of  the  Bulgarian 
patriots  who  fought  the  Communist 
takeover  of  their  country,  by  Soviet- 
directed  Communists  in  Bulgaria. 

Petkov  remains  an  inspiration  to  Bul- 
garians today  who  maintain  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  restoration  of  an  inde- 
pendent, free  government  in  that  captive 
land.  We  in  the  free  world  must  never 
forget  that  peaceful-appearing  moves  by 
the  Communists  cannot  obscure  the  vio- 
lent nature  of  Communist  takeovers  of 
free  countries  and  the  cruel  oppression 
exercised  over  them. 

The  Johnson  administration  policies 
of  accommodation  and  appeasement  of 
communism  are  arousing  great  fear 
among  tire  peoples  subjected  to  this 
oppressive  system  that  it  will  become  a 
permanent  plague.  We  must  never  ac- 
cept Communist  regimes  and  Soviet  con- 
trol of  once  free  nations  as  an  enduring 
fact  and  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  greatest  colonial 
power  in  the  world  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple and  the  Bulgarian  leaders  in  exile 
will  continue  their  efforts  toward  and 
their  faith  in  the  eventual  victory  of 
justice  over  tyranny  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  free.  Independent  government 
in  Bulgaria. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  Bulgarian  spokesmen  in  exile 
are  effectively  maintaining  the  aspira- 
tions of  their  people  for  this  goal.  They 
recognize  that  the  Corrmiimist  tyranny 
that  enslaves  their  homeland  is  a  threat 
to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  entire 


ASIAN    PEOPLES    ANTI-COMMUNIST 
LEAGUE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  uentle- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  7-12.  the  11th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Asian  Peoples  Anti-Com- 
munist League  was  held  in  Manila  1 
was  piivileged  to  attend  and  head  one  ot 
the  American  observer  units  which  par- 
ticipated in  this  meeting,  the  Commltte 
of  1  Million  Against  the  Admiislon  of 
Red  Cluna  to  the  UN.  I  was  .'truck  by 
the  dedication  of  these  people  In  resist- 
ing Communist  military  encroacliments 
as  well  as  political  subversion  on  their 
continent.  In  fact,  it  was  ver>'  appar- 
ent to  me  that  they  are  far  more  alert  to 
the  threat  of  the  world  Communist  con- 
spiracy than  their  American  friends. 

One  of  the  line  speakers  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  former  chairman  of 
APACL,  Hon,  Ku  Cheng-kang  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  I  thought  his  messase 
was  particularly  incisive  and  I  am  In- 
cluding it  with  these  remarks  A  fine 
conference  in  every  respect,  this  was  in- 
deed a  wonderful  opportunity  for  me  to 
meet  with  these  leaders,  young  and  old 
and  to  learn  of  their  particular  problems 
as  they  face  up  to  the  Communist  clial- 
lenge. 

Address  by  Mr.  Kd  Cheho-k-ino 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  dele- 
gates, observers,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  L- 
of  epochal  Importance  that  we  here  gotheiwl 
m  the  Philippines,  a  democracy  firrnly  dedi- 
cated against  the  evils  of  communism,  for 
the  11th  Conference  of  the  League  In  a  very 
crlt.lcal  period  ol  time  for  Asia,  worKms  .'o; 
the  preservation  ot  freedom  and  world  pea« 
We  are  here  to  pool  our  wisdom  and  experi- 
ences, to  formulate  policies,  and  io  adopt 
action  against  communism.  First  o!  nli.  '■^ 
my  capacity  as  former  chairman  of  ttf 
league  council,  I  want  to  express  on  behall 
of  all  the  delegates  and  observers  from  s,. 
areas  of  the  world,  our  highest  respecu  a::i 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  Philippine  P^V'-' 
and  their  great  leoder.  President  MftcapaSi^ 
who  are  contributing  Immensely  to  our  com- 
mon struggle  for  freedom  and  peace 

Since  the  10th  conference,  drastic  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  on  account  ol  » 
number  of  factors:  the  fact  that  the  Chi- 
nese Commimlsts  furthering  their  i!*)e(;!i" 
to  eventually  subjugate  all  Asia,  have  active- 
ly pursued  "their  line  of  revolution.iry  ww 
In  directing  an  expansion  of  aggresiite  u:- 
tlvltles  through  the  Communist  regime  '- 
North  Vietnam,  instigated  the  aagrsvotoi; 
of  conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan  on. 
Kashmir,  and  continued  nuclear  testing  •= 
their  designs  for  political  blackmail:  tw 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  takenj 
stronger  pollcv  In  Vietnam,  showing  her  t-- 
and  Just  determination  to  safeguard  '!>*JJ; 
dependence  and  freedom  of  Vietnam  '**"?; 
winning  the  support  of  the  Aslar.  peopw 
and  strengthening  their  wlU  to  light  f^J 
munlsm;  and  tha  fact  that  the  pe=P'«  ;;; 
Asia  have  Increased  their  vigilance  town 
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Communist  aggiession  and  sUengtbened 
tjitir  desire  to  help  themslves  through  help- 
ing one  another.  We  peoples  of  Asia  are 
now  aware:  freedom  and  peace  in  Asia  hinge 
oD  oiir  own  solidarity  and  endeavor. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  flght  against 
Mnununism  has  shifted  to  the  Orient  The 
tore  of  disturbance  Is  In  Asia,  The  key  to 
world  .'itiiblllty  is  also  In  Asia,  In  the  pro- 
longed struggle  In  Asia  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  the  forces  of  communism. 
especially  In  Vietnam,  a  few  salient  features 
lj»te  emerged  before  all  eyes.  Firstly,  free- 
dom cannot  coexist  with  slavery.  Secondly, 
jppeasement  cannot  remove  the  threat  of 
rammunism.  Thirdly,  containment  cannot 
slop  Communist  aggression.  Fourthly,  nego- 
uitlons  are  Communists  means  and  tactics 
to  win  at  the  conference  table  what  they  fall 
to  get  on  the  battlefield.  Fifthly^jwlthotit  a 
unified  effort  the  free  nations  will  evenually 
{uEer  defeat  in  detail.  So  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  Communist  regime  on  China  mainland 
endangers  no  only  security  In  Asia  but  also 
»orld  peace. 

The  recent  development  of  events  has 
shown  that  the  problem  of  peace  In  Vietnam 
ran  no  longer  be  solved  In  Vietnam,  either  In 
the  southern  or  northern  half  of  It-  We  see 
«i^^  clearly  that  the  will  and  strength  of 
the  nations  and  peoples  In  Asia  will  be  among 
the  deciding  factors  for  victory  m  Vietnam. 
rnus  I  advocate: 

1  That  the  free  coiuitrles  of  Asia  stipport 
ihe  firm  policy  and  courageous  action  of 
Prefldent  Lyndon  B.  ,7ohnson  toward  Viet- 
nam, and  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Western 
democracies  for  victory  In  Vietnam  to  Insure 
that  country's  Independence  and  freedom. 
through  the  active  development  oT  the  will 
ind  5trer.i?th  of  the  Asian  countries. 

2.  That  the  tjnlted  States,  as  leader  of  the 
Iree  world,  dealing  with  troiible  at  Its  sotirce. 
support  actively  the  Republic  of  China  In  the 
lerovery  of  the  China  mainland,  the  Repub- 
lics of  Vietnam  and  Korea  In  opening  new 
(roots  m  the  Red-subjugat«d  northern  parts 
[)!  ttiese  countries,  so  as  to  free  all  the  en- 
slaved peoples  for  a  lasting  peace  In  Asia. 

The  destruction  of  the  Iron  Curtain  In 
.isia  has  been  the  consistent  object  of  the 
League,  and  the  thorough  means  for  eradl- 
rating  the  Red  plague  In  Asia.  There  are. 
iiowever.  tho.se  who  are  worried.  Some  worry 
over  the  ability  of  the  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lics of  China,  Korea,  and  Vietnam  to  tackle 
the  Chinese  Communists  who  control  over 
MO  million  people  and  3  million  troops. 
Others  worry  over  Soviet  Russia's  entry  Into 
ihe  scene  following  Republic  of  China's 
aninteroffenslve  against  the  mainland  or 
military  action  In  Communist-controlled 
>reas  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
or  the  Republic  of  Korea,  thus  leading  to  a 
TOrldwlde  nuclear  war. 

Tti  the  first  group  of  worriers  we  want  to 
»v  that  the  people  on  China  mainland  suf- 
fering Intensely  from  privations  and  pollt- 
-sl  oppreiislon  have  demonstrated  their 
!trong  desire  for  freedom  and  the  strength 
■'resist  Since  the  failure  of  the  communes 
!i!forced  in  1B58,  and  the  cessation  of  Rus- 
sian Bid  In  1961,  resistance  and  rebellion 
s>vf  been  widespread  and  great  masses 
iisve  fled  to  free  cotintrles.  Even  recently 
there  have  been  large-scaled  armed  revolts 
'»  Slaklang  Province  and  In  Tibet.  Fur- 
'Jiennore,  the  Communist  armed  forces  of 
istlquated  equipment  and  low  morale  ok 
•Se  re-sult  of  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  aid 
'ad  economic  dlfflcultles,  are  scattered  In 
deployment.  There  are  slmplv  too  many 
•^'ontj  to  watch;  the  Taiwan  Straits,  Vlet- 
^,  Korea.  India.  Slnklane,  and  the  ublq- 
^•t-jtis  front  of  the  people's  widespread  re- 
vf/la  The  majority  of  the  600  million  peo- 
?_e  and  3  million  troops,  upon  the  Republic 
'-  Chlns's  counteroflenslve,  instead  of  serv- 
^1  as  the  support  force  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
oohlst  regime,  wUl  rise  to  overwhelm  It, 
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To  the  second  group  of  worriers  we  want 
to  give  our  reasons  for  stating  so  solemnly 
that  Soviet  Russia  wUl  not  enter  Into  the 
arena : 

1,  Soviet  Russia  has  no  desire  to 
strengthen  the  Chinese  Communists  as  Its 
arch  rival  for  leadership  In  world  commu- 
nism, and  the  Chinese  Communists  will  de- 
cline Russian  help  for  fear  of  Infiltration 
and  subversion, 

2,  Hard  pressed  by  the  forces  of  liberation 
m  Eastern  Europe  and  the  collective  strength 
of  the  NATO  countries.  Soviet  Russia  Is  not 
in  a  position  to  open  a  second  front  In  Asia, 

3,  Fully  aware  of  the  destructive  nature 
of  a  nuclear  war.  she  will  not  start  one  while 
the  United  States  still  possesses  the  nuclear 
advantage. 

We  Asians  must  realize  that  now  Is  the 
hour  for  the  free  Nations  In  Asia  to  accept 
our  responsibility  of  saving  ourselves  through 
unity.  Now  is  the  hour  for  the  free  Nations 
of  Asia  through  the  determination  of  the 
people,  to  safeguard  freedom  In  Asia  with 
the  combined  strength  of  all  our  countries 
We,  the  nations  and  peoples  of  .Asia,  must 
rally  together  to  go  to  the  aid  of  V'letnam 
and  to  pull  down  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Asia 
It  Is  high  time  for  the  countries  most  di- 
rectly under  Communist  aggression  and 
threat,  for  the  Republic  of  China.  Republic 
of  Korea.  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  estab- 
lish an  Asian  Antl-Communlst  Alliance,  for 
closer  military,  political,  and  economic 
coojieratlon. 

We  firmly  believe  this  alliance  will  be  able 
to  coiualrf  Chinese  Communist  aggression 
and  expansion,  and  will  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Asia,  We  shall 
look  forward  to  the  United  States  to  give 
timely  support  to  the  free  Nations  In  Asia 
In  our  historic  endeavor  for  self-help  through 
unity. 

THE  DOMINICAN  SITUATION :  SEPA- 
BA'HNG  MYTHS  FROM  REALITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selden]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  the  necessity  for  requesting  this 
hour  today  to  discuss  certain  aspects  of 
the  Dominican  situation.  But  the  cur- 
rent debate  in  the  Senate  has  convinced 
me  that  it  is  imperative  to  set  the  record 
straight — to  separate  tact  from  fiction, 
myth  from  reality. 

In  July,  the  Senat«  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  published  a  document  en- 
titled "Background  Information  Relat- 
ing to  the  Dominican  Republic."  Part 
A  purports  to  be  a  chronology,  25  pages 
of  which  are  devoted  to  events  beginning 
with  the  April  24  uprising.  This  so- 
called  chronologj'  is  crammed  with 
gi'ossly  biased  quotes,  overwhelmingly 
gleaned  from  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the 
Washington  Post.  A  footnote  on  the  first 
page  states  that  the  chronology  was  com- 
piled primarily  on  the  basis  of  "Deadline 
Data  on  World  Affairs." 

"Deadlhie  Data "  is  a  service  for  quick 
reference  on  world  events.  It  Is  a  brief 
digest,  on  cards,  of  a  handful  of  news- 
papers, and  makes  no  pretense  of  having 
checked  for  accuracy  the  reports  which 
it  quotes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  document — 
bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations — goes  out  to 
schools,  universities,  and  private  citizens 


throughout  the  country.  The  fact  that  a 
footnote  attributes  the  quotations  used 
to  Deadline  Data,"  which  in  tiu-n  at- 
tributes the  quotations  to  the  original 
sources,  by  no  means  exonerates  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  from 
responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
material  selected.  In  fact,  although  of- 
ficial statements  are  inserted,  the  almost 
imanimous  selection  of  quotations  from 
articles  critical  of  the  administration's 
intervention  m  the  Dominican  Republic 
creates  the  impression  that  all  the  press 
of  the  Nation  was  critical. 

In  effect,  the  so-called  chronology 
reads:  Official  U.  S.  spokesmen  said:  but 
intrepid  journalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  the  lie  to  the  official  po.sition," 

Nowhere  in  the  so-called  chronology  is 
there  is  a  quote  from  the  eloquent  plirases 
of  Eric  Sevareid.  from  Maiguerite  Hig- 
gins.  from  Hal  Hendrtx.  Jules  Dubois. 
Jerry  O'Leai-y.  or  others  whose  views 
diHered  from  those  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
Herald  Tribune, 

Nowhere  in  the  so-called  chronology  is 
there  mention  of  the  report  of  the  five- 
member  GAS  Special  Committee  which 
conducted  an  investigation  on  the  scene. 
and  on  May  8  released  the  full  text  of 
their  4-hour  testimony  before  the  OAS 
Council. 

Nowhere  in  the  so-called  chronology  is 
there  mention  of  the  findings  of  former 
Ambassador  John  Bartlow  Martin,  friend 
and  sympathizer  of  former  President 
Juan  Bosch. 

One  wonders  why  all  reports  which 
corroborated  the  administration's  evalu- 
ation of  the  Dominican  situation  were 
excluded  from  the  committee  print. 

When  I  first  saw  the  grotesquely  dis- 
torted "chronology"  in  August,  I  con- 
sidered having  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  compile  a  point- 
by-point  refutation.  By  that  time,  how- 
ever, negotiations  for  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment were  well  underway  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Bernard  Collier  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Tad  Szulc 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Dan  Kurz- 
man  of  the  Washington  Post  were  no 
longer  covering  the  stoi-y.  The  report- 
ing out  of  Santo  Domingo  had  become 
less  emotionally  involved.  The  truth 
seemed  to  be  catching  up  with  the  fic- 
tions which  had  emanated  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Hence,  it  seemed  to 
me  no  longer  necessary  to  have  to  take 
this  action. 

The  reopening  of  debate  in  the  Senate. 
resurrecting  arguments  corresponding  to 
the  highly  colored  reportins  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, substantially  change.^  the  picture.  I 
noted  in  Monday's  debate  on  House 
Resolution  560,  that  several  Members 
alluded  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  His  remaiks  do 
indeed  carry  weight,  since  it  is  assumed 
that  he  is  privy  to  information  not  gen- 
erally available.  As  chairman  of  the 
.Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. I  can  assure  you  that  I  too  have 
had  access  to  all  the  documentation. 
For  that  reason,  I  feel  an  obligation  to 
clarify  some  of  the  points  which  have 
been  raised. 
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Throughout  ihe  tragic  turmoil  In  the 
Uomlnican  Republic.  I  was  frequently 
asked  by  worried  colleagues  about  oui- 
lX)Ucy  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Their 
concern  Invariably  stemmed  from  some- 
thing they  had  read  In  the  newspaper 
that  mornir\g  or  had  seen  on  television. 
This  was  evident  because  their  remarks 
were  usually  prefaced  with  something 
'.i!ce  "The  New  York  Times  says,"  or  "ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post,"  or  "the 
Trib  reporter  wrote." 

The  fact  that  three  major  morning 
newspapers,  as  well  as  several  networks, 
all  took  the  same  critical  po.sllion  regard- 
ing U.S.  policy  in  the  Dominican  situa- 
tion lent  credibility  to  their  views. 
In  brief,  the  argument  ran: 
First,  that  there  was  doubt  that  Amer- 
ican lives,  or  those  of  other  foreigners, 
were  ever  in  real  danger; 

Second,  the  United  States  intervened 
m  the  Dominican  Republic  only  on  a  pre- 
text of  saving  American  lives,  but  reaUy 
to  block  the  retiun  to  power  of  former 
President  Juan  Bosch; 

Third,  the  US.  Embassy  grossly  exag- 
gerated the  danger  of  a  Communist  take- 
over and  panicked; 

Fourth,  the  United  States  collaborated 
•vilh  the  corrupt  Dominican  military  and 
the  most  retrograde  elements  in  Domini- 
can society,  and  against  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  a  long  oppressed  people  for 
political  freedom  and  social  justice; 

Fifth,  the  United  States  turned  be- 
latedly to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  provide  a  cover  for  Its  Interven- 
tion; 

Sixth,  the  Intervention  engendered 
widespread  Indignation  and  an tl- Ameri- 
canism in  Latin  America,  and  could 
wreck  the  OAS. 

Tlie  quality  of  some  of  the  reporting 
suffered  from  inexperience  on  the  part 
of  the  reporters,  some  of  whom  knew  lit- 
tle of  the  complex  background  of  the  sit- 
uation imfoldlng  around  them.  In  justi- 
fying their  speculations,  they  complained 
chat  they  could  not  check  with  Embassy 
officials.  The  lack  of  contact  laetween  re- 
porters and  U.S.  ofTiclals  was.  Indeed,  a 
drawback.  But  the  beleaguered  Embas- 
sy and  military  staffs  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  cope  with  the  almost 
200  foreign  journalists  who  descended 
upon  little  Santo  Domingo  l.\  the  midst 
of  anarchy.  During  the  chaotic  period 
when  Dominicans  fled  in  and  out  of 
asylum,  when  fortunes  changed  hourly, 
wlien  thousands  of  troops  were  being  de- 
ployed, and  when  delicate  negotiations  to 
end  the  turmoil  were  being  conducted.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  U.S.  of- 
ficials were  too  engaged  in  vital  matters 
to  keep  several  hundred  reporters  In- 
formed^ 

But  not  all  the  slanted  reporting  can 
be  chalked  up  to  inexperience  or  to  the 
inability  to  clarify  impressions  and  ru- 
mors. Bernard  Collier  stated  categor- 
ically In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribtme 
that  no  diplomats  in  other  missions  In 
Santo  Domingo  agreed  with  the  U.S. 
evaluation  of  the  Dominican  situation. 
From  that  statement.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  Mr  Collier  did  indeed  interview  a 
goodly  number  of  Western  diplomats  on 
the  scene.  Presumably.  Mr.  Collier's  In- 
experience   In    Latin    American    affairs 


would  not  be  a  limitation  on  his  ability 
to  report  so  clear-cut  a  matter  which 
needs  no  interpretation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN  I  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete my  statement  before  yielding. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  just  one  question  before  he 
pi-oceeds.  I  have  noticed  a  series  of  re- 
marks Impugning  the  integrity  of  the 
press,  the  accuracy  of  the  reporting,  and 
the  quality  of  the  reporting. 

Is  the  gentleman  trying  to  raise  a 
series  of  questions  as  to  the  Integrity  of 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Herald  Tribune? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  stand  on  my  state- 
ment. May  I  continue?  I  am  in  the 
middle  of  a  quote.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  continue. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, «t11  the  gentleman  yield?  The  House 
should  not  have  to  sit  here  and  listen  to 
both  the  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
beinK  castigated  in  this  w  ay, 

Mr.  SELDEN  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman he  will  have  to  listen  unless  I 
yield  to  him.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield 
to  him,  however. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Does  the 
sentleman  make  a  distinction  between 
the  straight  news  reports  and  the  edi- 
torial page? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  finish  my  statement,  I  will  be  glad 
to  attempt  to  answer  his  questions. 

Yet,  curiously.  Slate  Department  rec- 
ords are  replete  with  applause  for  the 
intervention  from  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  Santo  Domingo.  Unfortunately,  since 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence  and 
protocol  to  disclose  names,  I  can  only 
assure  you  that  practically  all  of  tJie 
heads  of  mission  In  Santo  Domingo  have 
expressed  their  belief  that  the  intei-ven- 
tion  was  timely  and  necessary.  For  in- 
stance, one  Western  European  diplomat 
stated  that  presence  of  US.  marines  was 
■certainly  the  only  solution  to  a  serious 
situation."  Another  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered local  events  to  be  following  the 
cla.ssic  Communist  pattern.  Another  be- 
lieved Caamano  to  be  completely  dom- 
inated by  hard-core  rebels.  Another  ap- 
plauded the  presence  of  U.S.  marines  as 
the  only  solution  to  a  serious  situation. 
Peter  Chew,  writing  In  the  May  17. 
1965.  edition  of  the  National  Observer, 
told  of  his  conversation  with  a  "high- 
ranking  Western  diplomat."  as  follows: 
Many  of  tbe  rebels,  he  said,  sought  vlsaa 
from  hUn  In  the  past  In  order  to  make  their 
Wivy  to  Cuba  and  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
and  he  had  refused  to  grant  them.  They 
had  managed  to  get  out  anyway. 

The  Western  diplomat,  who  fought  as  a 
high-ranking  officer  in  the  Second  World 
War.  said  many  of  the  street  fighters  of  the 
rebel  side  had  shown  evidence  of  the  most 
sophisticated  urban  guerrUla  warfare  train- 
ing. It's  not  the  sort  of  training  that  the 
ragtag  Dominican  armed  forces,  whence 
many  of  the  rebels  came,  ever  receive. 

Now.  it  is  possible  to  doubt  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  entire  diplomatic  corps  In 
Santo  Domingo  as  well  as  the  same  eval- 
uation by  the  U.S.  team.  But  to  say,  as 
Mr.  Collier  did.  that  no  foreign  diplomats 
agreed  with  the  U.S.  appraisal  goes  even 
beyond  distortion  of  the  truth. 


The  New  York  Times  correspondent. 
Tad  Szulc.  makes  no  mention  whatsoever 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Western  Eui  opean 
and  Latin  American  diplomatic  corps  re- 
garding our  intervention  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  I  find  It  hard  to  believe 
that  so  seasoned  a  reporter,  with  his  own 
European  background  and  his  experience 
in  Latin  America,  would  not  query  the 
other  ambassadors.  Meanwhile  tlie 
New  York  Times  castigated  the  United 
States  for  its  action,  leaving  the  Impres- 
sion that  we  stood  alone  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo on  our  evaluation  of  the  situation. 
One  wonders  whether  Szulc  simply  ne- 
glected to  report  views  which  ran  counter 
to  his  own.  or  whether  the  editorial  pol- 
icy in  New  York  was  to  cen.sor  such 
views. 

Similarly.  Dan  Kurzman  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post — while  ridiculing  U.S.  evi- 
dence of  Communist  influence  in  the 
rebel  movement — left  a  vast  silence  with 
icgard  to  the  position  of  the  diplomatic 
community  on  the  degree  of  Communist 
infllti'ation. 

All  thiee — Collier.  Szulc.  and  Kurz- 
man— were  also  vociferous  In  their  claims 
that  the  United  States  was  helping  the 
Imbert  Junta  defeat  the  rebels  in  the 
northern  sector.  Said  Collier  In  the 
Herald  Tribune  on  May  20 ; 

U.S.  marines  and  paratrooperb  gHve  both 
direct  and  Indirect  help  to  Gen.  Antonio 
Imbert  Barrerns'  Junta  forces  yestTday  us 
Imbert  troops  nearly  completed  a  cleanup  o! 
'■cQn.stitulonallst"  rebels  in  northern  Sonto 
Domingo. 

Said  Szulc  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  21: 

The  U.S.  policy  was  reported  on  high  au- 
thority to  be  one  of  allowing  the  Iraben 
forces  to  complete  the  cleanup  of  the  north- 
cm  area,  but  to  bait  them  at  the  security 
corridor. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  in  the  north- 
em  sector,  both  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
Tribune  resorted  to  distorted  editorializ- 
ing by  pictures.  The  New  York  Tunes 
printed  a  picture  of  two  armed  marines 
marching  a  file  of  seven  or  elsht  Domini- 
cans with  their  hands  folded  behind  their 
heads,  with  a  caption  which  read;  "VS- 
Troops  Arrest  Dominicans  Suspected  of 
Insurgent  Activity  In  Santo  Domingo 
Washington  Spokesmen  Have  Denied 
.Aiding  Forces  of  the  Junta."  Under  the 
picture.  In  small  print.  I  noticed  that  the 
photo  credit  listed  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
So  I  called  to  find  out  where  the  picture 
was  taken,  when,  and  what  the  Donil.nl- 
cans  were  arrested  for.  I  learned— b.' 
now.  not  to  my  amazement — that  tbe 
picture  had  been  taken  8  days  before,  to 
the  international  security  zone  which 
had  been  esUbllshed  by  the  OAS,  and 
that  the  Dominicans  had  been  picked  up 
for  sniping.  You  will  recall  that  the  ma- 
rines had  an  OAS  mandate  at  that  time 
to  defend  the  international  zone. 

Clearly,  the  intent  of  the  Times,  in 
printing  that  picture  with  that  captloa 
was  to  leave  the  Impression  that  the 
arrests  were  connected  with  the  thes 
current  battle  In  the  northern  sector,  w 
which  Tlmesman  Szulc  charged  we  were 
helping  the  junta  forces.  , 

The  Tribune  ran  a  photo  ^^ith  a  slm- 
larly  slanted  caption.  It  showed  a  ma- 
rine sitting  on  a  fence  firing  his  nne 
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The  caption  to  this  one  read:  "On  the 
Pence  in  Santo  Domingo,  an  American 
Marine.  Under  Orders  To  Stay  Neutral, 
hres  at  a  Snlijer."  The  fact  that  the 
marines  were  permitted  to  shoot  b£u4c 
when  shot  at  from  outside  the  interna- 
tional zone  somehow  escaped  the  Tribune. 
The  implication  that  the  marines,  by  fir- 
ing In  self-defense  and  to  maintain  the 
Bteniatlonal  zone  secure,  were  not  being 
neutral.  Is  obviously  an  Intentional  dls- 
lortion. 

The  impression  that  the  United  States 
was  aiding  the  Imbert  forces  in  the 
battle  in  the  northern  sector  was  also 
fostered  by  a  CBS  news  special,  on  May 
31.  entitled  "Santo  Domingo — Why  Are 
We  There?"  Perhaps  you  recall  seeing  it. 
Films  were  shown  puiixirtmg  to  show 
junUi  reinforcements  moving  through 
U.S.  roadblocks  in  the  security  zone. 
The.v  were  followed  oil  the  program  by  a 
press  conference  with  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Cyi-us  R.  'Vance  and  General 
Palmer,  who  both  stated  that  to  the  best 
of  Iheir  knowledge,  there  had  been  no 
dFliberste  US.  violations  of  neutrality. 

The  viewer,  havin?  just  seen  the  film 
clip  of  Dominican  troops  waved  past  the 
roadblocks  by  U.S.  forces,  naturally  was 
slteptical  of  the  statements  by  Secretary 
Vance  and  General  Palmer.  Next.  CBS 
Correspondent  Charles  Kuralt  said: 

The  very  next  day  we  watched  dozens  of 
uucks  loaded  with  armed  Junta  troops  and 
policemen,  both  of  them  In  battle  against 
tse  rebels,  roll  through  American  check- 
points without  even  slowing  down 

The  viewer  was  shown  pictures  of  this 
eient. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  viewer 
was  one  of  U.S.  duplicity.  Again.  I 
checked  to  find  out  what  really  hap- 
pened. I  am  infoi-med  that  a  full-scale 
hivestlKation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense established  that  the  first  film  clip 
dated  from  May  5.  when  the  Imbert 
junta  was  not  even  in  power,  and  not 
May  \5  as  charged,  when  the  battle  in 
the  northern  sector  was  taking  place. 
The  next  pictures  were  not  of  Dominican 
Army  troops,  but  of  police  who.  accord- 
ing to  the  OAS's  cease-fire  agreement. 
had  the  right  to  move  freely  In  and  out  of 
the  security  zone. 

Clearly,  the  duplicity  did  not  originate 
ivilh  U.S.  officials. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  enumerating 
Ihe  incredible  misrepresentations  foisted 
upon  the  American  people  by  certain 
sectors  of  tlie  news  media  Rather  than 
tiying  to  shoot  down  the  many  detailed 
distortions.  I  would  prefer  to  establish 
for  the  record  certain  general  truths 
reijardinc  our  Involvement  in  the  Domin- 
ican imbroglio. 

Myth  No.  1 :  American  lives  were  never 
really  endangered.  That  was  only  an 
Mcuse  to  land  troops  to  head  off  the  re- 
tuni  to  power  of  former  President  Juan 
Boisch  or  an  alleged  Communist  take- 
over 

Reality:  On  April  26.  2  days  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolt,  Americans  began 
'0  as'.<  for  evacuation.  Standby  plans 
»ere  put  into  operation.  Both  sides  in 
'••f  fighting  gave  the  Embassy  assur- 
ances that  they  would  agree  to  a  cease- 
we  to  pei-mit  our  evacuation!  program  to 
«■  carried  out.  >- 
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At  first,  evacuees  were  gathered  at  the 
Hotel  Embajador  In  Santo  Domingo, 
taken  by  truck  to  the  Haina  port,  and 
there  boarded  American  Navy  craft. 

On  April  27  armpH  rehel  mobs,  many  of 
them  teenagers,  roamed  the  streets. 
Radio  Santo  Domingo  was  inciting  the 
people  to  take  reprisals  against  specific 
individuals.  The  radio  announced  that 
a  well-known  antirebel  was  at  the  Hotel 
Embajador.  So  were  1.000  Americans, 
who  had  collected  there  to  await  evacua- 
tion. A  mob  of  rebels  arrived  and  fired 
shots  inside  the  hotel.  That  day.  de- 
spite the  terrlf.ving  incident  at  the  hotel, 
the  evacuation  from  Haina  was  com- 
pleted. 

By  the  night  of  April  27.  various  rebel 
leaders  of  the  pro-Bosch  faction — In- 
cluding Molina  Urena.  the  "provisional 
president" — took  asylum  in  foreign  em- 
bassies. 

At  this  potat.  the  Embassy  believed 
that  the  evacuation  could  still  be  effect- 
ed. Gen.  Wessln  y  Wessln.  of  the  anti- 
rebel  military  forces,  held  overwhelming 
miUtary  force  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  could  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  in 
Santo  Domingo. 

On  April  28.  the  police  chief  in  Santo 
Domingo  reported  that  law  and  order 
had  broken  down  completely  and  he 
could  no  longer  offer  protection  to  for- 
eigners. At  the  same  time,  the  armed 
forces  under  command  of  Gen.  Wessln  y 
Wessin  did  not  move.  Colonel  Benoit. 
head  of  the  three-man  military  junta 
established  at  San  Isidro  that  day.  also 
Informed  our  Embassy  on  the  morning 
of  April  28  that  he  believed  American 
lives  to  be  In'danger  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  that  jiutft  forces  were  unable  to 
extend  any  protection.  Meanwhile, 
many  Amerirtms  began  to  gather  at  the 
Hotel  Embajador  for  evacuation  at 
Haina  scheduled  for  3  in  the  afternoon. 
But  around  10  am  the  Embassy  was 
notified  that  the  road  to  Haina  was  being 
fired  upon  by  snipers. 

The  fact  that  the  Haina  road  was 
closed,  that  the  Dominican  authorities 
could  no  longer  safeguard  foreigners  In 
Santo  Domingo,  and  that  the  Dominican 
Army  was  sitting  out  at  San  Isidro  base 
doing  nothing,  finally  convinced  the  Em- 
bassy that  the  time  had  come  to  protect 
our  nationals.  At  that  time,  there  were 
about  1.000  people  waiting  for  evacua- 
tion, many  of  them  women  and  children. 

The  Ambassador  requested  helicopter 
service  from  the  aircraft  carrier.  Boxer. 
to  evacuate  the  Americans  at  the  Hotel 
Emba.iador  and  a  small  force  to  protect 
the  chancery.  Some  450  marines  were 
landed  to  establish  a  safety  perimeter 
around  the  hotel  whei'e  the  evacuees 
were  boarded  on  helicopters.  At  the 
time  the  marines  landed.  Embassy  guards 
and  other  Americans  were  under  fire  at 
the  Hotel  Embajador  and  the  Embassy 
grounds.  Eventually,  more  than  5.000 
persons.  Americans  and  citizens  of  45 
other  different  nationalities,  were 
evacuated. 

In  the  rapidly  disintegrating  situation 
in  Santo  Domingo  on  April  28,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  would  have  been  derelict  not 
to  have  requested  protection  for  U.S. 
citizens  and  anybody  else  asking  for  it 


The  argument  that  has  been  raised  that 
no  Americans  were  killed  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, hence  no  protection  was  needed, 
is  specious.  None  was  killed  because  of 
the  swift  decision  to  protect  them.  I 
caniiot  understand  the  reasoning  th.it 
would  have  had  us  wait  until  some  .Amer- 
icans were  killed  to  prove  that  protection 
was  necessary.  How  many  deaths  should 
we  have  waited  for?  Ten?  Fifty? 
One  hundred? 

Expressions  of  thanks  by  people  of 
other  nationalities  for  evacuating  them 
from  the  lawless,  chaotic  situation  have 
been  profuse.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  shall  put  in  the  Record  testi- 
mony to  this  effect. 

The  initial  marine  landings  were  in- 
tended solely  to  provide  protection  for 
U-S.  citizens  and  others  who  requested 
It. 

Myth  No.  2:  We  intervened  in  support 
of  the  militai'y.  halting  a  social  revolu- 
tion. The  danger  of  a  Communist  take- 
over was  grossly  exaggerated. 

Reality:  The  fact  that  the  President 
ordered  the  marines  to  land  solely  to 
protect  innocent  lives  does  not  exclude 
the  additional  fact  that  we  were  aware 
of  the  gi-o'.vine  Communist  strength  and 
influence  on  the  rebel  side. 

Before  proceeding.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
essential  to  understand  the  background 
and  nature  of  the  Dominican  revolt. 
After  more  than  30  years  of  one  of  the 
most  brutal  tyrannies  in  the  hemisphere, 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  country 
rent  by  suspicions  and  hatreds. 

The  triumvirate  Govci'nment.  ulti- 
mately headed  by  Reid  Cabral.  had  come 
to  power  after  a  coup  d'etat  and  was  very 
narrowiy  based  -Although  efforts  were 
made  against  gi-aft  and  conuption  in  the 
military  establishment,  the  military 
budget  was  cut  in  1965,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  more  unsavor>'  miU- 
tary officers  were  removed  from  the 
scene,  the  armed  forces  continued  to  ex- 
ercise an  oppressive  weight  on  the  coun- 
try and  was  a  source  of  popular  dis- 
coiitent.  The  same  considerations  ap- 
plied to  the  police  force. 

Economically,  the  country  had  been 
much  buffeted.  The  price  of  sugar  had 
fallen  from  over  11  cents  to  around  2 
cents  a  pound,  a  disastrous  blow  to  a 
country  more  than  50  percent  of  whose 
foreign  exchange  earnings  come  from 
sugar.  Cacao  prices  also  were  low.  and 
there  was  overproduction  of  coffee.  A 
severe  drought  affected  other  products 
The  U.S.  shipping  strike  in  Januar>'  and 
February  heavily  depressed  the  Govern- 
ment's income  throuch  the  lack  of  receipt 
of  customs  duties  for  imports  and  the 
lack  of  ships  to  carr>'  away  exports  of 
sugar  and  other  products.  Payment  of 
CSoverrunent  accounts  was  behind  sched- 
ule, and  laborers  on  public  works  and 
road  projects  were  in  many  cases  months 
behind  in  receiving  their  wages. 

These  developments  intensified  the 
strains  on  the  fragile  Dominican  institu- 
tions. By  late  fall  of  1964.  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  situation  was  declining 
Broadcasts  over  the  many  Dominican 
radio  stations  grew  more  and  more  vio- 
lent. The  Embassy  began  to  report 
plotted  coups  and  intrigues. 
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Mean'A-hile.  known  Communists  began 
to  return,  often  secretly,  from  training  in 
Iron  Curtain  countries  and  Cuba. 

The  April  24  revolt  began  with  a  variety 
of  participants  for  a  variety  of  motives. 
On  that  day.  Rcid  sent  his  militarj'  chief 
of  staff  and  a  deputy  to  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary mihtary  camp  out.side  Santo 
Domlnpo  to  cancel  the  commissions  of 
four  officers  for  plotting  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Elements  of  the  army,  led  by 
disaffected  middle  grade  and  junior  o£B- 
cers.  seized  control  of  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary camp  and  made  prisoners  of 
General  Rivera  and  his  deputy  That 
spariced  the  revolt. 

Word  of  these  actions  quickly  spread 
to  Santo  Domingo  and  was  broadcast 
over  two  radio  stations  Shortly  there- 
after, a  group  of  civilians  seized  the  two 
radio  stations  and  announced  the  over- 
throw of  the  Rcid  government. 

While  sentiment  ran  high  against  the 
Reid  regime,  there  was  no  consensus  of 
■vliat  or  who  should  take  its  place.  Some 
ai-my  officers  supported  Juan  Bosch  and 
wanted  his  return.  They  were  joined  by 
Boschs  PRD  and  by  three  Communist 
parties:  the  MPD — Peiping  oriented:  the 
PSP — Moscow  oriented;  and  the  14th  of 
June  Movement — APJC — which  had  been 
taken  over  by  Caslro-Communist-trained 
leadership 

Some  military  officers  favored  the  re- 
turn of  former  President  Balaguer.  Still 
others  were  against  Reid  because  of  his 
efforts  to  reform  the  armed  forces,  but 
they  were  also  opposed  to  Bosch  Others 
were  merely  opportunists  looking  for  per- 
sonal gain  Others  wanted  a  military 
junta  in  order  to  oust  some  of  the  senior 
officers  who  blocked  their  promotions. 

The  stiiiggle  for  power  began.  The 
following  day  truckloads  of  arms  were 
sent  into  Santo  Domingo  from  the  27th 
of  February  camp  and  distributed,  large- 
ly by  Communist  leaders,  among  civil- 
ians. Armed  mobs,  urged  on  by  the  antl- 
Reid  broadcasts,  seized  the  national  pal- 
ace. Throughout  the  day.  armed 
marauding  bands  of  looters  roamed  the 
city,  shootinsi  at  police  and  private  citi- 
zens. ^fPD  leaders  were  particularly  ac- 
tive distributing  bottles  and  gasoline  to 
be  used  in  making  molotov  cocktails. 

With  the  distribution  of  machineguns 
and  rifles  to  civilians,  what  had  begun  as 
an  essentially  military  uprising  changed 
to  anarchic  disorder  The  superior  or- 
ganization and  training  of  the  Commu- 
nists shortly  found  them  in  key  positions 
among  the  rebels 

At  the  height  of  the  rebel  strength, 
early  in  the  course  of  the  revolt,  there 
were  no  more  than  1.000  officers  and  en- 
listed men  At  that  time,  there  were 
also  between  2.500  and  5.500  armed 
civilians  Of  these  armed  civilians,  as 
many  as  1  500  at  the  outset  of  the  revolt 
were  members  of  the  three  Dominican 
Communist-dominated  parlies  under  di- 
rect command  of  Communist  leaders 
Piom  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolt. 
then,  armed  Communist-led  elements 
were  greater  m  number  than  the  orga- 
nized military  on  the  rebel  side.  There 
were,  in  addition,  several  thousand  more 
ai-med  civilians  who  were  not  Commu- 
tusts.  ranging  from  patriotic  Dominicans 
who  sincerely  believed  in  what  they  were 


doing,  to  kids — some  only  12  years  old— 
who  were  in  the  fight  for  a  thrill,  to 
thugs  who  were  out  to  kill  policemen 
and  to  loot.  Although  many  of  these 
non-Communist  civilians  probably  never 
came  under  Communist  control  and  dis- 
cipline, they  were  dependent  in  varying 
degrees  upon  the  Communists  for  lead- 
ership and  for  arms  and  ammunition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  shall  append  the  names  and 
backgrounds  of  the  principal  Communist 
leaders  in  the  Dominican  revolt. 

As  John  Bartlow  Martin  reminded  us 
in  his  article  In  the  May  28.  1965.  issue  of 
Life  magazine.  "Communists  no  longer 
make  revolutions,  they  take  them  over." 
That  Is  what  happened  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  fact  that  the  organized, 
trained  Communist  agents  were  few  in 
number  compared  with  the  total  Do- 
minican population  is  no  measure  of 
their  capability  It  is  not  only  the 
strength  of  the  Communists  that  counts, 
but  the  weakne.ss  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  allied.  Where  there  is  a  weak 
non-Communist  component  and  a  strong 
Communist  component,  the  Communists 
can  seize  the  apparatus.  In  the  Domini- 
can revolt,  the  non-Communist  rebels 
were  in  disarray.  The  Communist  lead- 
ership, on  the  other  hand,  acted  with 
purpose  and  calculation. 

Here,  the  naivete  of  some  Journalists 
merits  mention.  With  the  emergence  of 
Caamano  Deno  us  rebel  figurehead,  some 
reporters  leaped  to  paint  him  as  the 
symbol  of  "constitutionalism."  much  as 
the  New  York  Times  had  been  instru- 
mental in  creating  the  image  of  Fidel 
Castro  as  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  sierra 
Maestra.  Caamafio  became  leader  of 
"the  good  guys."  anybody  who  opposed 
him — and  what  loomed  behind  him — 
was  automatically  "a  bad  guy." 

What,  exactly,  were  Caamano  Denos 
"constitutional"  qualifications?  His  fa- 
ther had  been  a  much-feared  Trujlllista: 
Caamano  had  been  bounced  out  of  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  armed  services  and 
the  police  Several  months  before  the 
revolt,  he  had  become  mvolved  in  an  in- 
trigue against  a  general  and  had  been 
removed  from  his  post  by  President  Reid. 
He  hated  Reid.  When  the  revolt  began. 
Caamano — now  in  the  air  force — joined 
it  Bui  Caamano's  respect  for  the  nice- 
ties of  constitutional  procedure  had 
never  been  evident  in  the  past.  He  made 
no  objection  to  the  overthrow  of  Bosch, 
in  whose  name  he  later  rose  to  defend 
"constitutionalism." 

Maytw  Caaraaiio  got  religion,  but  the 
pretense  that  he  was  a  'constitutional" 
descendant  from  the  Bosch  regime  Is  a 
travesty  The  constitution  which  Caa- 
matio  claimed  as  the  source  of  h's  legit- 
macy  does  provide  a  line  of  command  in 
case  the  President,  Vice  President,  and 
so  forth,  are  unable  to  exercise  authority. 
The  constitution  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  elect  a  provisional  president 
from  the  ranks  of  the  party  of  the  absent 
President.  The  constitution  also  pro- 
vides, however,  that  no  military  man  can 
belong  to  a  political  party.  Hence  Caa- 
mafio— whom  the  Times.  Tribune,  and 
Post  wanted  us  to  accept  as  the  "consti- 
tutional President"  of  the  Dominican  Re- 


public— having  been  a  military  officer  his 
entire  adult  life,  was  disqualified 

In  brief,  the  disorganization  and  con- 
trary motives  of  the  non-Cormnunlss 
rebels  facilitated  the  rise  of  hard-core 
Communists  to  key  positions  in  the  rebe; 
forces.  Some  people  now  say  that,  had 
we  thrown  oui-  support  behind  Molina 
Urena.  Bosch's  deputy,  we  would  have 
struck  a  blow  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. But.  how  do  they  know  what  the 
Dominican  people  wanted,  beyond  an  end 
to  the  state  of  affairs  existing  under 
Donald  Reid  Cabral?  I  would  remind 
Members  that  there  was  not  even  a  mur- 
mur from  the  Dominican  people  when 
Bosch  was  overt  hrowii.  Despite  our  pro- 
tests, our  break  in  relations  and  cutoff 
of  aid.  the  Dominican  people  showed  Ut- 
ile regret  at  the  loss  of  President  Boscb 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  overthrow  ol 
the  first  constitutionally  elected  Presi- 
dent in  the  Dominican  Republic  after 
three  decades  of  tyranny  was  not  a  tragit 
event  for  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  that  troubled  land 
But  it  does  indicate  that  In  April  1965  «e 
had  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
Dominican  people  wanted  Bo.sch  rein- 
pased.  with  U.S.  assistance,  or  Balapuer 
or  some  other  Dominican  figure 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  When 
Molina  Urena  became  "provisional  presi- 
dent" on  April  25.  the  rebel  movement 
immediately  broke  Into  two  camps 
Many  moderate  political  leaders  and 
military  officers  resisted  Bosch's  return 
The  military  officers,  who  had  been  re- 
luctant to  use  their  forces  In  support  of 
Reid.  immediately  mobilized  to  prevent 
Bosch  s  return. 

It  is  clear  that  Bosch  could  not  have 
been  brought  back  to  power  without 
violent  civil  strife  US.  diplomatic  ef- 
forts could  hardly  have  overcome  thii 
opposition  Use  of  U.S.  military-  force 
to  leimpose  Bosch  would  have  mea-it 
U.S.  marines  fighting  Dominicans  Ii 
sum.  putting  Humpty  Dumpty  together 
again  would  not  have  been  a  viable 
policy. 

I  shall  comment  later  on  the  I«»I 
basis  of  the  US  action  I  want  to  note 
here,  however,  that  some  critics  of  OS 
action  have  not  been  notably  consistent 
On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  j.^ 
criticized  for  not  intervening  in  beJii^ 
of  Juan  Bosch :  on  the  other  hand,  it  l- 
criticized  for  intervening  to  give  the 
Dominican  people  a  chance  to  elect  their 
own  leaders.  I  do  not  think  we  can  be 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence  at  once 

U.S.  intervention  not  only  prevented 
a  Communist  takeover,  but  there  is  everj 
reason  to  believe  it  also  will  provide  tfe 
Dominican  people  another  chance  to  W 
their  wills  be  known  at  the  ballot  bos 

Myth  No  3:  The  United  States  col- 
labnrated  with  the  corrupt  Dommicar. 
military  and  the  most  retrogiade  el'> 
ments  in  Dominican  society  and  agaii-« 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  a  long  op- 
pressed people  for  political  freedom  ar= 
social  justice. 

Reality:  Prom  the  voluminous  docu- 
mentation at  the  Department  of  State 
it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  never 
wavered  from  a  single  goal:  the  ests"- 
lishment  of  some  form  of  viable  auuiMj 
ity  to  prevent  the  complete  breakdowr. 
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of  public  order  which  in  turn  would 
create  conditions  conducive  to  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  The  Embassy  was 
bombarded  with  appeals  to  take  one  side 
or  the  other.  Throughout.  Ambasisador 
Bennett  urged  a  negotiated  settlement. 
As  stated  above,  to  have  intervened  to 
impose  Molina  Urena  would  have  been 
untenable  To  have  intervened  to  wipe 
out  the  Communist  stronghold  would 
have  meant  kUling  thousands  of  Inno- 
cent Dominicans. 

Contrai-y  to  rebel  propagandas-echoed 
by  B  sector  of  the  press — the  United 
State'  did  remain  neutral  throughout 
The  following  paragi-aph  from  John 
Bartlow  Martin's  article  in  Life  states; 

I!,  3.5  the  reljeli  cliarged.  our  Intention 
>ud  been  to  defeat  tbem.  we  would  not  have 
pnsEed  for  the  ceafic-flre.  Per  the  cease- 
are  left  the  rebels  in  control  of  the  city's 
center,  the  telephone  company  and  the  main 
radio  station.  Nor  did  we  completely  seal 
off  the  rebel  stronghold  In  Cludad  Nueva — 
me  penmtted  noncombatr-nls  t*?  cross  the 
corrtdor  and.  far  from  starving  them  out, 
ye  fed  the  rebels  and  gave  tbem  medicines 
aad  water.  In  short,  the  cease-fire  benefited 
tbe  rebels.  We  had  promoted  it  to  save 
aves- 

Mylh  No.  4;  The  number  of  U.S. 
troops  far  exceeded  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  declared  purpo.se  of  protect- 
in?  American  lives.  This  is  another 
variation  of  myth  No.  2.  that  the  danger 
to  American  lives  was  only  a  pretext  for 
•Jie  intervention.  The  buildup  of  forces 
came  later,  with  the  recognition  that  a 
restoration  of  peace  and  order  could  halt 
i  Communist  takeover. 

Reality:  On  May  4  there  were  some 
20.000  U.S.  troops  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, deployed  as  follows;  2.013  guard- 
ing the  Hotel  Elmbajador  area.  3.888 
guarding  the  remainder  of  the  safety 
jone.  4  416  securing  the  communica- 
tions corridor.  4.416  guarding  the  road 
to  San  Isidro  airfield  and  the  approaches 
to  the  Duarte  Bridge,  and  4.416  sta- 
tioned at  the  San  Isldro  airfield. 

The  number  of  troops  was  a  military 
decision.  It  was  by  no  means  out  of 
proportion  to  the  necessity.  On  a  nor- 
mal day  in  Santo  Domingo,  a  police  force 
numbering  over  6.000  men  preserves  the 
peace  Those  were  not  "normal"  days 
m  Santo  Domingo.  Furthermore,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  U.S.  troops  had 
several  missions  to  perform;  the  20.000 
men  were  not  all  lined  up,  as  the  critics 
"ould  have  us  believe,  bayonets  ready 
to  charge  the  poor  rebels.  Troops  in  the 
safety  zone  protected  that  area  from 
continual  attacks  and,  at  the  same  time, 
conducted  the  evacuation  of  some  5.000 
people  Troops  stationed  In  the  com- 
munications corridor  were  charged  with 
miintaining  a  safe  route  for  evacuation 
•nd  with  distributing  food  and  medical 
supplies  to  Dominicans  of  both  factions. 
Moreover,  these  troops  acted  as  a  de  facto 
wtter  zone  subject  to  frequent  sniper 
ftre  and  direct  attack. 

Myth  No.  5;  The  United  States 
'amed  belatedly  to  the  Organization  of 
.American  States  to  provide  a  cover  for 
Its  illegal  intervention. 

Reahty:  At  5:14  p.m..  April  28.  1965. 
*hen  Ambassador  Bennett  called  for 
-Varine,s  to  protect  American  lives,  there 
•■35  no  lime  for  hesitation  or  debate. 
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Of  course,  those  who  cling  to  myths 
Nos.  1  and  2 — that  there  never  was  any 
real  danger  to  American  lives  but  that 
this  was  used  solely  as  a  pretext — must 
perforce  follow  their  theory  of  diabolic 
machinations  to  its  logical  conclusions: 
to  wit,  that  the  whole  exercise  was  pulled 
off  intentionally  behind  the  back  of  the 
OAS. 

This  Is  sheer  nonsense.  The  Initial  In- 
tervention, as  I  have  shown,  was  indeed 
hiunanltarian.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  know  the  risks  of  Interven- 
ing unilaterally  in  a  Latin  American  Re- 
public— knew  the  memories  this  would 
stir,  and  the  propaganda  advantage  it 
would  give  the  Commumsts.  Neverthe- 
less, In  the  swiftly  disintegrating  situa- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republic,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  could  not  wait  for  the  OAS 
to  intervene,  to  debate,  and  to  await  in- 
structions from  18  different  capitals. 

As  the  depth  of  Communist  penetra- 
tion became  apparent,  the  OAS  was  kept 
fully  advised  of  the  matter.  Continued 
presence  of  U.S.  troops  in  Santo  Domin- 
go was  intended  to  permit  the  OAS  to 
function  in  the  marmer  Intended  by  Its 
charter. 

Much  has  been  made  of  articles  15  and 
17  of  the  OAS  Charter,  which  stress  the 
obligation  of  member  states  not  to  in- 
tervene in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
member  states.  In  conjunction  with 
those  two  articles,  standing  alone  out  of 
context,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  American  Re- 
publics established  the  OAS,  as  set  forth 
In  article  I  of  the  charter  is  "to  achieve 
an  order  of  peace  .an^ustice,  to  promote 
their  solidarity,  to  strengthen  their  col- 
laboration, and  to  defend  their  sover- 
eignty, their  territorial  Integrity  and 
their  Independence. "  U.S.  troops  were 
fulfilling  this  role  until  such  time  as  the 
OAS  could  assiune  responsibility. 

I  find  it  curious  indeed  that  the  very 
commentators  who  deplore  our  initially 
unilateral  Intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  a  breach  of  OAS  agreement.,' 
are  the  very  same  ones  who  studiously 
Ignore  the  existence  of  the  report  to  the 
OAS  10th  Meeting  of  Consultation  by  its 
own  five-member  Special  Committee. 
Interestingly,  everj'  one  of  the  five  Am- 
bassadors had  previously  expressed — in 
speeches  and  comments  in  the  OAS — 
doubts  concerning  the  wisdom  of  U.S.  In- 
tervention In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
When  the  obviously  shaken  ambassadors 
returned  from  their  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation, they  demonstrated  understanding 
of  the  necessity  of  VS.  Intervention,  both 
to  save  lives  and  to  prevent  an  extremist 
takeover. 

The  reaction  of  the  members  of  the 
five-man  Special  Committee  is  recorded 
In  the  text  of  the  minutes  of  the  Fourth 
Plenan.'  Session  of  the  10th  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  I  am  Includhig 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  critics  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  decry  US  unilat- 
eral intervention:  on  the  other  hand, 
they  choose  to  disregard  an  official  O-^S 
committee  sent  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  ascertain  the  situation.  As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  neither 


tlie  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Herald  Tribune,  nor  Senate 
critics  have  ever  acknowledged  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Special  Committee's  en- 
lightening report.  I  venture  to  state  that 
had  the  Special  Committee  come  back 
from  Santo  Domingo  damning  U.S.  In- 
tervention, the  Post,  the  Tunes,  and  the 
Tribune  would  have  headlined  the  news. 

Myth  No.  6:  The  intervention  has 
caused  widespread  disaffection  for  the 
United  Stales  in  Latin  America. 

Reality :  Initially,  as  might  be  expected, 
editorial  criticism  In  Latin  America  was 
widespread.  But.  as  the  facts  began  to 
filter  out.  a  degree  of  understanding  de- 
veloped.. Many  acknowledged  that  this 
intervention  was  unrelated  to  the  old- 
time  protection  of  U.S.  property  inter- 
ests: that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  tragic  neces- 
sity in  defense  of  the  entire  hemisphere. 

Had  all  the  major  news  media  in  the 
United  States  been  telling  the  truth,  it 
IS  likely  that  the  message  would  have 
spread  faster  and  further. 

Myth  No.  7;  That  our  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  marks  a  turn  of 
ihe  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to- 
ward a  policy  of  military  force  to  stem 
communism. 

Reality :  Support  for  reformist  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America  continues  un- 
abated We  only  wish  there  were  more 
of  them,  backed  by  institutional  struc- 
tures sufflcienlly  strong  to  undertake 
thoroughgoing  reforms.  But  as  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs 
noted  in  its  report  in  April  1964  on  Com- 
munist subversion  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere : 

Success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
hemispheric  plans  for  economic  and  social 
developments  of  Latin  America  will  be  en- 
dangered by  continuing  Castro  Communist 
efforts  to  Increase  the  political  tensions  and 
dangers  of  the  region.  Hence,  long-range 
economic  and  political  plans  must  be  com- 
plemented by  Immediate  steps  to  meet  the 
threat  of  subversive  aggression. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  today  In 
an  effort  to  clarify  the  obfuscatlons  In 
the  Dominican  situation  brought  about 
by  the  irresponsible  reporting  of  some 
segments  of  the  press  and  echoed  by 
highly  placed  foreign  policy  .spokesmen. 
I  am  not  primarily  interested  in  the  moti- 
vation or  reason  behind  the  bias  shown  In 
connection  with  the  Dominican  situa- 
tion by  some  of  our  news  media — al- 
though that  in  itself  should  be  of  inter- 
est. But  what  I  am  Interested  In  Is  that 
such  misrepresentation  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy  role  be  understood  for 
what  it  is — not  the  responsible  report  of 
a  free  press,  but  the  irresponsible  propa- 
ganda of  some  who,  under  the  protective 
cloak  of  journalistic  rights,  have  sought 
to  undercut  and  reshape  our  national 
policy  to  suit  their  own  preconceived 
views  of  the  storj'  they  have  been  as- 
signed to  cover. 

Especially  dangerous,  however,  is  the 
practice  by  those  in  high  positions  of 
Government — highly  placed  foreign 
policy  spokesmen — of  embracing  as  the 
basis  of  their  statements,  the  incredibly 
slanted  reports  of  some  journalists.  It 
is  time  that  the  pretensions  of  these 
spokesm^  be  recognized  for  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  not 
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To  dissent  out  of  what  one  believes  to 
be  the  Nation's  interests  is  an  act  of 
coiirage.  but  to  dissent  on  the  basis  of 
CT'ossly  biased  information  undermines 
our  Government's  extremely  difficult  task 
of  combating  our  Nation's  enemies. 

At  the  outset,  I  stated  that  my  purpose 
today  was  to  separate  fact  from  fiction, 
myth  from  reality,  regarding  the  events 
which  occurred  during  the  recent  crisis 
m  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the  past, 
some  spokesmen  have  talked  in  terms 
of  old  myths  and  new  realities  regarding 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  some  time  be  piven  by  these 
spokesmen — and  by  the  news  media  with 
whom  they  collaborate  in  criiicism  of 
U.S.  policy — to  reexamine  some  of  their 
own  precious  myths,  in  the  light  of  the 
\'iolent  realities  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  today. 

Appendix  1 

May  12,  1965. 
PsBfiosAL  Interviews  With  Evacxtees  From 

THE  DOMINICAX  REPUBLIC 

(Note- — Following  are  excerpts  from  per- 
sonal Interviews  made  with  some  of  the 
evacuees  by  VOA  staffers) 

Argentine  engineer  I^orenzo  Dotta.  inter- 
viewed In  Buenos  Aires  on  May  8.  1965,  said: 
The  reception  iln  Siin  Juan)  was  unfor- 
gettable. Every  possible  facility  wfis  offered 
TO  the  refugees.  They  helped  us  establish 
conununlcatlon  with  our  countries  of  origin 
rip-d  medical  attention  was  given  those  who 
needed  It."  Senor  Dotta  also  snld  that  those 
who  criticize  the  nctlon  of  the  United  States 
undoubtedly  were  Ignorant  of  what  was  hap- 
pening In  the  Dominican  Republic  "There, 
there  is  no  respect  for  the  life  of  any  human 
being,"  he  declared,  "and  only  the  presence 
of  the  marines  was  a  guarantee  of  security. 
h  r.iuse  for  tranquility  for  the  foreigners." 
In  an  Interview  nt  the  Red  Cross  Center 
m  San  Juan  (date  not  available),  Argentine 
citizen  Enrique  Rodriguez  voiced  hl.'^  grati- 
tude to  U.S.  Marines  "for  having  saved  my 
family."  He  described  the  rescuing  heli- 
copters as  being  punctured  with  bullets  from 
ground  fire-  "The  U.S.  participation  has 
been  m.irvelo^is.  Some  countries  crltlzed  the 
North  Americans  for  their  Inten'entlon,  but 
U  i&  more  than  intervention.  11  Is  a  help. 
The  US.  forces  are  not  concerned  in  being 
c-ccupying  force*;,  but  only  Interested  In  sav- 
ing lives."  Senor  Rodrlgue?.  left  the  Domini- 
can Republic  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
He  had  been  a  resident  In  Santo  Domingo  for 
3  rears 

A  Peruvian  iinlverBltv  professor.  Rafael 
Reiitegul.  Interviewed  In  San  Juan  (date  not 
Avallablet.  declared:  "I  do  not  hare  words  to 
express  how  grateful  we  ftre  to  the  North 
American  aurhorltlcs  for  having  evacuated 
lis  The  evacuation  could  not  have  been 
more  opportune  and  thanks  to  that  meosure. 
we  are  here  ps'fe  and  sound  Really,  one 
oo'.ild  not  have  aslced  for  more,  because  from 
the  moment  we  boarded  the  tr;m?port  ship 
Wood  County  to  le.ive  Santo  Domingo  we 
ha\c  received  nothing  but  Kindness." 

A  Hallian  citizen  who  was  ev.-»cuated  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  Interviewed  in 
Puer:o  Rico  on  May  4.  He  requested  that  hlB 
name  not  be  used  for  personal  reasons.  He 
*^flid.  "From  the  moment  that  I  was  under  the 
proiecilon  of  the  US.  fl;ig  I  felt  secure,  not 
only  for  mv  life  but  in  every  way." 

Thoin:is  Panlngua.  a  Dominican  relugee, 
was  Interviewed  in  Puerto  Rico  on  May  8. 
He  said  the  North  Americans  'with  their 
s-klll  and  compassion  •  •  •  were  helping 
The  Dominican  people  [and!  were  providing 
£.  water  filter  [system |  •  '  "  We  are  grate- 
ful to  the  American  people." 

Brazilian  Professor  Job  Soares  Velga  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  o:  Zootechnlcs  of  Pera- 


cununca  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Brazilian  delegate  to  the  meeting  In  Santo 
Domingo  of  the  Inter-Anaerlcan  Society  of 
Agriculttiral  and  Livestock  Development,  was 
interviewed  In  Sao  Paulo  on  May  9.  1985 
"Tlie  presence  of  the  North  American  forces 
produced  tranquility  among  the  residents 
and  foreign  visitors,  many  of  whom  felt 
threatened,  if  not  by  the  rebel  forces  them- 
selves by  elements  foreign  to  the  revolution 
who  possessed  arms.  The  treatment  received 
by  those  who  wanted  to  leave,  before  embark- 
ing and  during  their  stay  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican ship  and  arrival  In  San  Juan,  was  of  in- 
des^crlbable  kindness,  from  the  commander 
of  the  Boxer  down  to  the  last  sailor.  The 
desire  to  help  the  refugees,  especially  the 
women  and  children,  was  notable." 

In  an  Interview  at  the  Red  Cross  Center  in 
San  Juan,  Senora  Maria  Rosa  Plnero  de  Bar- 
rera,  an  Argentine  citizen  whose  husband  had 
a  photographic  studio  in  Santo"Domlngo.  de- 
clared that  U.S.  forces  "very  much  saved 
lives,  especially  mine  and  those  of  my  family/' 
Senora  de  Barrera  left  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic with  five  members  of  her  family.  {Date 
of  inten'lew  not  available.) 

In  an  interview  on  May  6  Alfredo  Ballestas, 
a  Colombian  airplane  mechanic,  declared  that 
"the  arrival  of  US  forces  was  the  salvation 
of  all  foreigners"  in  Santo  Domingo.  He 
noted  that  the  evacuees  were  "royally" 
treated  on  the  US  S.  Boxer  where  the  Marines 
treated  the  evacuees  as  their  "guests."  Medi- 
cal treatment  was  provided  children  on  the 
Boxer.  "D-S.  forces  did  not  take  sides  In  the 
conflict,  their  only  role  was  to  save  lives  " 

Giovanni  Constantino,  an  Italian  musician 
who  has  been  with  the  symphony  orchestra 
of  Santo  Domingo  for  some  years,  was  Inter- 
viewed at  Fort  Buchanan.  Puerto  Rico  on 
May  9.  He  recounted  his  desperate  attempts 
to  bring  his  family  from  the  dangerous  cen- 
ter of  the  city  to  the  neutral  zone.  After  ar- 
riving in  the  zone  they  were  evacuated  In  the 
last  American  ship  leaving  Santo  Domingo 
I  from  then  on  the  evacuation  has  been 
carried  out  by  air  *  Mr.  Constantino  praised 
the  work  of  the  North  American  soldiers  and 
recounted  how  from  the  flrst  moment  of 
their  arrival  in  Santo  Domingo  they  had 
started  to  distribute  medicine  and  food  re- 
gyirdiess  of  which  side  the  recipients  were  on. 
At  ihe  same  time  the  soldiers  were  fulfllllng 
the  t.isk  of  evacuation  and  protection  of  for- 
eign residents  He  ended  by  saying,  "I  am 
conxtnced  that  without  the  presence  of  the 
Marines  the  situation  would  have  degenerated 
mto  Irreparable  chaos  " 

A  young  Italian  singer,  Antonio  Sclortlno. 
resident  in  Caracas  but  fulfilling  a  singing 
engagement  in  Santo  Domingo,  was  caught 
bv  the  revolution  in  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  city  Finally  he  persuaded  one  of  tiie 
rebels  to  guide  him  to  the  refugee  zone  from 
which  be  was  evacuated  by  the  American 
forces.  He  said  on  May  10.  "all  of  us  who 
were  evacuated  feel  grateful  to  the  United 
State© — in  the  first  place  for  the  protection 
which  Lhey  gave  us  In  the  midst  of  the  dan- 
cer, and  afterward  for  their  treatment  of  us 
from  the  moment  that  we  placed  ovrselves  In 
their  hands." 

Mrs.  Maria  de  B.^delt,  born  In  the  Argentine 
biit  resident  for  some  years  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo where  she  was  professor  of  Spanish  at 
the  university,  was  one  of  the  first  group  of 
refugees  to  be  evacuated  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo. She  Is  now  In  Puerto  Rico  serving  as 
a  voUmteer  with  the  Rej  Crofs.  She  com- 
mented particularly  on  one  of  the  Marine 
barbers  "1  do  not  remember  his  name,  but 
I  shall  never  forget  the  untiring  dedication 
that  he  showed  In  preparing  hundreds  of 
baby  bottles  when  we  were  on  board  the 
Boxer."  She  added  There  Is  not  enough 
money  to  pay  those  pilots  of  the  helicopters 
Once  on  board  we  were  overwhelmed  with 
attention  •  •  •  from  the  officers  down  to  the 
least  of  the  sailors  "  Mrs.  Badelt  <^ld  that 
the  thing  that  probably  Impressed  the  refu- 


gees most  WELs  to  see  the  officers  on  board  gi> 
up  their  staterooms  to  the  women  and  cli... 
dren. 

Gulseppe  Bonasera  of  Sicily,  who  had  bf«r 
in  Santo  Domingo  on  business,  was  int*T. 
viewed  In  San  Juan  on  May  3.  He  said.  ■%. 
catise  of  the  North  Americana  I  am  safe  be. 
In  E*uerto  Rico." 

In  an  interview  In  Miami  on  May  7,  Robert 
Garcia  Serra.  a  Cuban,  declared  that.  "li  ■;■> 
U.S.  officials  had  not  exercised  the  proj,?- 
authority,  lives  lost  (In  the  EmbaJadorHot<; 
would  have  run  Into  the  thousands"  it 
Garcia  had  resided  In  the  Dominican  R* 
public  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  was  emplorpt 
in  the  public  relations  field 

In  an  Interview  in  Mijuni  on  May  8.  Jwc 
Gonzalez  Clemente.  a  Cuban  joumaliH  : 
exile  and  a  resident  of  the  Dominican  Ef 
public,  declared  that,  "If  President  Joiuiy: 
had  not  ordered  the  landing  of  the  Mann« 
it  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  DomiL 
can  people."  In  addition.  Gonzalez  notfc 
the  Communist  danger.  "If  the  Marines  ha 
not  Intervened  I  believe  that  within  3  ati 
days  (of  the  beginning  of  the  coupi.  P.".' 
Castro  would  have  been  speaking  in  \t' 
Parque  de  Independencia  in  Santo  Domlnp 

On  May  5.  n  Dominican  lady  wlio  had  be^ 
evacuated  from  her  country  was  lntervlf«*c 
In  San  Juan.  She  asked  that  her  name  :i:- 
be  mentioned-  She  said  of  the  situaris: 
there  when  she  left.  "It  was  somewiiai  caltre 
due  to  the  assistance  which  the  Nortli  Ainf 
cans  were  giving  us.  If  It  had  not  been  I:- 
the  aid  which  arrived  from  the  United  St^'t-' 
the  Dominican  people  already  would  hrr 
been  taken  over  by  communism."  Sheei. 
that  "the  evacuation  was  conducted  ler 
well  and  we  received  very  great  help  Inz 
the  American  consul  and  others,  and  wtr* 
tre«ted  well."  She  concluded  that  "witbc;;- 
the  food  and  medicines  distributed  br  i.v 
Americans  many  Dominicans  would  h;  i 
perished." 

In  an  interview  In.  Miami  on  &Iay  6.  Cui'.t 
Manuel  Gutierrez,  a  Cuban  exile  bugin«*- 
man,  observed  that  during  the  conflict  "Is.-' 
much  food  and  supplies  being  landed  h\Xi 
vessels  and  helicopters.  In  addition  I  ea* 
many  medical  aid  men  being  landed  " 

Cuban  Alfredo  Rubto,  general  managtr .: 
the  Hotel  Embajador  in  Santo  Domingo  ir 
tervlewed  on  May  6  In  Miami  said:  For  u.* 
Americans  we  were  not  foreigners,  we  «<:' 
all  Americans.  We  were  treated  os  if—'' 
were  helped  to  evacuate  In  a  manner  oi ».' 
fectlve  as  if — we  had  been  born  on  Nt-r;- 
Amertcan  territory.  In  this  evacuation  t- 
of  us — all  in  general  from  Latin  Ameru- 
Europe.  Canada,  England,  from  where^r 
who  arrived  at  the  Embassy  office  esrabllAtiK 
in  tiie  Hotel  Embajador — were  tmmetllaw 
provided  with  the  papers  necessary  f'-r  e^i. 
uation.  I  want  to  thank  the  United  Si; '^ 
for  this  in  the  name  of  nil  The  person?  »' 
were  evncuated  They  have  treated  ail  c:  ■ 
as  if  we  were  sons  of  North  America." 

Mexican  Performing  Artist  Fernando  Ba.- 
dez.  was  interviewed  in  Miami  on  M;i'  ' 
"I  am  very  grateful  to  the  US-  Governmt:' 
becAuse  I  owe  It  my  life  As  soon  ;is  I  r 
to  Mexico  I  am  going  to  publicize  what  !:-;■ 
f>ened — not  what  I  was  told,  btit  what  I  a^ 
what  I  suffered  what  I  lived.  I  will  be  gr*' 
ful  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

OTHER    rxPBESSIONS    OP    APPaECI.^T10^ 

(The  following  comes  from  a  lefer  :c  ''■ 
editor  appearing  In  the  Dally  Gleaner 
May  4);  "I  should  very  much  appreciaw 
If,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper  ^■ 
woiild  allow  me  to  express  my  appreciatloc ' 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  ;' 
America  for  my  recent  evacuation  from  Sac' 
Domingo.  I  was  with  my  husband  and  tiir^- 
other  Jamaicans  on  a  business  trip  to  ''-■ 
Dominican  Republic  when  the  revol-jU*' 
started  at  Saturday  noon  Although  tv 
Etabajador  Hotel  was  not  In  the  heart  f 
the  city  where  the  fighting  waa  concentratK 
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re  were  able  to  see  the  frequent  aerial  bomb- 
ing of  the  town,  army  barracks,  ammumtlon 
iifmps.  and  also  to  hear  regular  bureta  of 
aiachiiiegun  fire  nearby.  The  most  welcome 
sight  after  4  days  of  confinement  was  two 
imps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  steaming  in  to  take 
':s  to  safety.  Once  aboard,  every  facility  of 
;ae  ship  was  ours.  Sleeping  quarters  were 
■urned  over  to  us  while  the  sailors  and 
marines  slept  on  deck.  The  comfort  of  the 
.•baplain  or  the  assistance  of  the  doctor  were 
3urs  lor  the  asking.  We  were  given  a  very 
i'jmptuous  dinner  and  entertained  by  mo- 
nes.  but  the  greatest  gift  of  all  was  the 
tnowledge  that  we  were  out  of  danger.  On 
imviil  at  the  U.S.  base  in  San  Juan,  we  were 
offered  accommodailons.  transport,  medical 
AiteatloQ  and  money.  Nothing  had  been 
forgotten  for  our  care  and  comfort.  I  am 
vji  I  express  thoughts  of  all  the  evacuees 
w^en  I  say  thanks  to  God,  America,  and  the 
yiUant  marines  and  sailors  who.  with  con- 
fidence and  speed,  efficiently  landed  to  rescue 
us  from  our  plight. 

"Gloria  Kelley. 
■  KINGSTON,  Jamaica.*' 

In  an  interview  in  Miami  on  May  7.  Luis 
Roberto  Flores.  Salvadorean  Ambassador  to 
•lie  Dominican  Republic,  expressed  his  "most 
i;r.cere  gratitude  to  the  US-  Government  and 
people  for  having  saved  all  the  elements  of 
rbe  Salvadorean  colony  In  the  Dominican 
Republic." 

In  spite  of  her  102  years.  Dona  Vlctorina 
de  la  Cruz,  director  and  moving  spirit  of 
the  Santo  Domingo  orphanage  Blessed  Joseph 
of  Cadiz,  .'.pent  the  first  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion with  all  her  120  orphans  Isolated  with- 
in the  orphanage.  After  a  few  days  the  food 
supply  was  exhausted  and  Dona  Vlctorina 
despaired  of  help.  However,  the  news  of  her 
aiufttion  reached  the  U.S.  soldiers  of  com- 
psny  42  from  Fort  Gordon.  Ga.  They  Im- 
mediately delivered  300  pounds  of  rice  to 
xtit  orphanage  and  promised  to  continue  sup- 
plying food-  Dona  Vlctorina  said.  "It  waa 
Itke  manna  from  heaven  •  •  •.  These  are 
BV  heroef.  * 

Mr  Edgar  Arias  Chinchilla,  a  Costa  Rlcan 
cl'izen  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter  from 
11?  CoatB  Rjcan  newspaper  La  Naclon  on 
Mav  a,  Mr.  Arias  had  t>een  in  Santo  Domln- 
?o  on  problems  related  to  rural  youth.  He 
3Qd  others  were  taken  from  the  dangerous 
center  of  Santo  Domingo  in  trucks  to  the 
Horel  Eml>a]ador  and  from  there  by  heli- 
copter to  the  aircraft  carrier  Boxer  "What 
r>reanization,"*  he  said.  "We  received  mar- 
'■eio'ia,  unl^eilevable  attention.  There  were 
5p<»clftll5ts  in  the  care  of  children  and  even 
nslp  for  the  women  who  were  pregnant." 
Wnen  they  reached  San  Juan,  after  being 
UTvnBferred  to  another  ship,  everything  was 
-Mdy  to  receive  them,  he  said.  "There  were 
*xne  who  had  no  money,  no  passport,  noth- 
ia§,  They  were  taken  to  the  Red  Crose  for 
■pecia]  attention  to  resolve  their  problem  ' 
He  added  that  among  the  refugees  of  num- 
erous nationalities  their  comment  was  unanl- 
aious:  "How  wonderful  are  these  North 
Americans,  and  how  many  lives  they  have 
Mved  in  Santo  Domingo." 

El  Tiempo  of  Bogota  published  a  fronl- 
Mge  intonlew  with  Mr.  Jaime  PradlUa  on 
Stay  5  entitled.  "A  Colombian  in  Santo  Do- 
3Ungo  "  Mr.  Pradllla  said  that  "I  and  thous- 
lads  more  owe  our  lives  to  the  North  Amerl- 
ans."  We  were  saved,  he  said,  "by  the 
Tportune  and  necessary  intervention  of  the 
4ni?ncan  forces  •  •  •-  The  rebels  lost  con- 
'•roi  of  the  situation  and  It  degenerated  Into 
i  massacre  In  which  no  one  knew  why  he 
*«  fighting  or  killing."  Mr.  PradlUa  escaped 
"o  the  Colombian  Embassy  which  at  that 
"ime  had  neither  electricity  nor  water.  He 
wlded,  "When  the  North  Americana  landed 
'liey  conimenced  immediately  the  rescue  op- 
ffHtion  Thousands  of  persons  of  all  na- 
'lon&liiicfi  were  evacuated  without  delay 
'  •  *  If  the  North  Americans  had  not 
arr.Ted  in  time  and  put  an  end  to  the  kUllng. 
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I  believe  that  I  would  not  have  been  alive 
*oday  nor  would  many  of  those  who  were 
with  me-" 


.\PFCNSIX   2 

COMMtTKISTS  PaRTICIPATINO  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 

Rebellion 
1      .\bel  Hasbun.  Amin:     Member  of   the 
executive  committee  of  the  APCJ  and  a  leader 
of  the  Communlat-controlled  student  union 
at  the  Unlrerslty   of  Santo  Domingo.     .It-  , 
tended    the   second   meeting   of  the    (Com-  ^ 
munLst-front)   International  Union  of  Stu- 
dents  m  Hungary  in   1964.     Was  active  In 
arganlzlng  Communist  activities  In  the  Do- 
minican revolt  on  April  24.   1965.     He  was 
seen  at  the  National  Palace  on  .^prll  25. 

2.  Abreu.  Fritz  Antonio:  APCJ  member 
In  September  1963,  left  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  Cuba,  later  going  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  returned  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public m  October  1964.  Active  Communist 
from  the  outset  of  the  Dominican  revolt  on 
.*prll  24,  1965  As  of  May  2.  there  waa  at 
his  home  a  radio  station  which  broadcast 
exhortations  to  shoot  Americana  on  sight. 
Arms  and  ammunition  were  stored  in  bis 
house. 

3.  Bernard  Vasquez.  Maximo:  Former 
high-level  member  of  the  APCJ;  was  an 
.\PCJ  liaison  man  with  a  subversive  (action 
of  the  Dominican  military  In  connection 
with  the  APCJ  guerrilla  uprising  In  Decem- 
ber 1963.  Early  In  1965  plates  and  negatives 
for  PSPD  propnga.nda  were  made  In  his  print- 
shop.  On  .^prll  25.  1965.  was  active  in  the 
distribution  of  arms  to  APCJ  and  PSPD 
members  In  the  Dominican  revolt.  On  April 
26,  was  observed  at  a  Communist  strongpolnt 
and  garrison.  As  of  May  3.  was  active  In 
propaganda  work. 

4  Blanco  Genao.  Molses  .Augustln:  fiPCJ 
member:  ,>bserved  with  other  Communists 
attending  meetings  at  the  National  Palace 
on  April  25. 

5.  Botello  Fernandez.  Norge  Williams: 
.1.PCJ  member;  in  September  1963.  went  to 
Cuba  where  he  received  guerrilla  training. 
.\ctlve  among  Communists  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  April  24,  1985  Dominican  revolt. 
Was  among  those  at  one  of  the  pilnctpal 
APCJ  stTongpolnts  and  headquarters  with 
Juan  Miguel  Roman  DiaJE. 

6.  Bujosa  Mleses.  Benjamin:  PSPD  mem- 
ber; Identified  on  April  30.  1965,  as  active 
in  the  street  fighting  In  the  Dominican 
revolt 

7  CalventI  Gavlno.  Jose  Vlnlclo:  APCJ 
member  In  August  1961  he  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  with  his  brother,  later  visiting 
East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  In 
August  1983  lie  left  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  Cuba  He  took  part  In  the  seizure  of  the 
Prensa  Libre  plant  on  April  25.  1965 

8.  Conde  Sturla,  Alfredo:  PSPD  member 
who  received  special  training  In  Cuba  during 
1962  Identified  as  among  CommunisU 
active  m  the  Dominican  revolt  as  of  .\prll 
30.  1965 

9  Conde  Sturla,  Amadeo:  APCJ  member; 
active  in  subversive  activities  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santo  Domingo.  Among  leaders  of 
armed  civilian  group  which  seized  Prensa 
Libre.  antl-Communlst  newspaper,  on  April 
25.  1965.  He  was  one  of  the  more  active 
terrorist*  In  the  flrst  days  of  the  rebellion 

10.  Conde  Sturla,  Pedro:  PSPD  member 
active  in  Communist-front  student  group  at 
the  University  of  Santo  Domingo  As  of 
April  30,  1965,  Identified  among  Communists 
active  In  the  Dominican  revolt 

11  Cuello  Hernandez.  Jose  IsraeJ  PSPD 
member;  student  and  editor  of  Communist- 
controlled  newspaper  at  University  of  Santo 
Domingo  He  was  seen  with  other  Commu- 
nists who  attended  meetings  at  the  National 
Palace  on  April  25.  196S.  On  April  27,  armed 
with  automatic  weapon,  was  part  of  group 
which  seized"  Llstln  Dlarlo  newspaper  and 
orepared  to  publish  Commtinlst  propaganda. 


He  was  also  seen  dlstrlbutlii);  Communist 
flysheeta.  ____^^ 

12  De  la  pena  Santos.  JuTIo:  APCJ  mem- 
ber. Was  second  in  command  of  a  rebel  post 
early  In  Dominican  revolt. 

13.  Deschamps  Erlckson.  Miguel  Angel 
MPD  member:  traveled  to  Cuba  and  bloc 
countries  In  1962  83  on  a  false  passport 
Received  iruerrlUa  training  in  Cuba  AmoTu? 
Communists  active  since  outbreak  of  Do- 
minican revolt  on  April  24  1365;  was  cap- 
tured by  loyall.st  forces 
■  14  Despradel  Roque  Fldeilo  A  founding 
member  of  the  APCJ.  adheres  to  Chinese 
Communist  line.  Received  guerrilla  training 
in  Cuba  m  1963.  A  leader  of  abortive  APCJ 
uprising  in  late  1963.  Waa  captured  and  de- 
ported to  Etirope  m  May  1964.  Returned  Il- 
legally to  Dominican  Republic  in  October 
1964  Received  large  sum  of  money  from 
Chinese  Communists      Participated  m  April 

25.  1965.  distribution  of  arms  to  civilians 
in  Dominican  revolt  Commaiided  an  APCJ 
post  of  armed  Communists  set  up  on  April 

26.  One  of  top  rebel  leaders  as  of  May  3 

15  Domlnlguez  Guerrero.  Asdrub.^l  Ulises' 
FSPD  propaganda  chief  and  active  siudent 
leader.  Has  received  money  from  Castro 
regune  Received  bloc  training  In  1962  .Ac- 
tive in  re%'olt  from  outset,  and,  as  of  April 
25,  1965.  led  an  armed  group  which  seized 
offices  of  Llstln  Dlarlo  newspaper   on  April 

27.  As  of  May  3.  one  of  top  leaders  of  rebel 
movement. 

16  Dore  Cabral.  Carlos:  PSPD  member 
and  otnclal  of  the  pro-Communist  student 
federation.  FED  On  April  26  1965  was 
,\mong  those  Communists  in  charge  of  the 
production  of  Molotov  cocktails:  was  seen 
diu-lng  the  rebellion  at  a  Communist-con- 
trolled strons'polnt 

17.  Ducoudray  Mansfield.  Juan:  He  and  his 
family  flgure  prominently  In  the  top  leader- 
ship of  the  PSPD  In  1962.  was  in  Cuba 
working  on  the  preparation  of  scripts  for 
broadcasts  by  radio  Havana  beamed  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  His  foreign  travel 
since  1957  Includes  the  U.S  S.R  .  Communis-: 
China.  Poland,  and  Cuba. 

He  has  had  contact  with  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy  In   Havana.     On    April    25.    1965.    was 
among   those  active  In   the  distribution   of  ^^. 
arms  to  PSPD  and   .APCJ  members.     As  of  "    ' 
May  3.  was  among  the  top  leadership  group  *" 
of  the  rebel  movement, 

18.  Ducoudray  Mansfield.  Felix  Servlo.  Jr. 
One  of  the  directors  of  the  PSPD;  has  lived 
In  the  Soviet  Union;  In  Argentina  in  1959.  had 
close  contact  with  leaders  of  Argentina  Com- 
munist Party.  In  1960  he  was  In  Cuba  where 
he  was  employed  by  the  New  China  News 
Agency,  and  In  October  1960,  went  to  China, 
traveling  under  a  Cuban  passport  In  April 
1963  he  returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
from  Cuba.  On  April  25.  1965,  participated 
In  distribution  of  weapons  to  civilians  m 
Dominican  revolt.  As  of  May  3.  w^as  Identi- 
fied as  one  of  the  top  leadership  group  of  the 
rebel  movement. 

19.  Duran  Hernando,  Jamie .  Important 
leader  of  the  APCJ;  In  1964  received  guer- 
rilla warfare  training  in  Cuba;  later  went 
to  Soviet  Onion  with  other  trainees  He  was 
arrested  In  Santo  Domingo  on  April  24,  the 
first  day  of  the  Dominican  revolt,  hut  was 
released  on  April  26.  Immediately  took  over 
command  of   an  armed  Communist  post. 

2(X  Eyickson  Alvarez,  Tomas  Parmemo 
Member  of  the  MPD  Central  Committee  who 
was  secretary  for  rural  alTairs  in  1963  He 
has  gone  to  Cuba  on  at  least  three  occasions 
in  1961,  1962,  and  1964.  On  the  last  visit, 
he  received  guerrilla  training.  Identified  as 
of  April  30.  1965,  as  among  the  Communists 
active  m  the  Dominican  revolt. 

21.  Escobar  Alfonseca.  Manuel.  Prominent 
PSPD  member;  received  bloc  training  In 
1963;  was  In  Czechoslovakia  in  1963  In 
the  flrst  days  of  the  Dominican  revolt  was 
active  In  distributing  weapons  to  civilians. 
and    in    moving   arms   Into   strongpolnts   to 
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Cludad  Nueva  Associat-e  o!  Manuel  Gonzalez 
Gonzalez  in  directing  military  activities  of 
the  Communists 

22  Estevez  Weber  Qerardo  Rafael:  PSPD 
menvber.  on  the  party's  Central  Committee. 
Oa  April  25,  1905.  was  among  those  dis- 
tributing arma  to  PSPD  and  APCJ  members 
in  the  Dominican  revolt.  On  April  26.  wa.s 
observed  at  Communist  (PSPDi  strongpolnt. 
The  PSPD  Central  Committee  met  In  his 
homo  the  night  of  April  27  As  of  May  3. 
w.^  active  In  Communist  propag:inda  work. 

23.  Evangelliita  Alejo.  Rafael:  PSPD  mem- 
ber. Attended  meetings  at  the  National 
PaJice  on  April  25,  1985.  with  other  Com- 
munists 

24  Felix  Rodrlgijei!  Uanuel  Demostenes: 
APCJ  member,  fought  In  the  guerrilla  upris- 
ing m  late  1963.  He  was  deported  to  Prance 
Ltnd  from  Prance  went  to  Mexico:  later  re- 
turned clandestinely  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Identified  with  the  rebel  forces  In 
Cludad  Nueva  during  the  Dominican  revolt. 

25.  Franco  Plchardo.  Pranklln  Jose  de 
.Ictus  PSPD  member:  In  1963  he  attended 
the  26th  of  July  celebrations  In  Havana.  In 
Decembe-r  1964.  was  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  January  1965  was  In  C?.echoslovalcla.  On 
February  1.  1965.  returned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Identlfled  among  Communists  ac- 
tive In  the  current  fighting  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

28.  Garcia,  Porfirlo  "Rabeche":  PSPD 
member:  on  April  25.  1965.  was  among  those 
Communists  directing  the  production  of 
Molotov  cocktails. 

27.  Garcia  Castillo.  Edmundo:  PSPD  mem- 
ber. On  April  25.  1965.  was  seen  distributing 
Comniimtst  propaganda.  On  May  2.  made  an 
iintl -American  speech  to  a  crowd  of  people 
m  P;irque  Independencla. 

28.  Genao  Espalllat.  Luis  Bernardo:  APCJ 
leader:  was  In  Cuba  In  1962:  participated  In 
guerrilla  uprisings  In  late  1963  and  was  sub- 
se<iuently  arrested  and  deported.  Prom  1963 
to  early  1965.  sent  books  to  Dominican  Re- 
public (rom  Paris  for  use  in  APCJ  training 
courses  Identified  among  Communists  In 
current  fighting  In  Santo  Domingo.  On  May 
3.  he  departed  Santo  Domingo  for  Santiago. 
and  was  later  captured  by  loyalLst  forces. 

29.  Giro  Alacantara.  Luis  Felipe  Valentin: 
MPD  leader:  was  in  Cuba  from  September 
1963  to  March  1964.  Identified  on  April  29, 
1966.  as  among  Communists  active  In  current 
Dominican  rebellion  On  April  29.  partici- 
pated In  the  attack  on  Oziuna  Portress. 

30.  Gomez.  Facundo:  PSPD  member,  part 
'^wner  of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  a  fishing 
boat  which  landed  tliree  MPD  leaders,  with 
arms  and  ammunition  from  Cuba.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  the  1963  guer- 
rilla movement.  On  April  25.  1965.  conferred 
with  top  leaders  of  the  Dominican  revolt  at 
the  National  Palace. 

31.  Gomez.  Perez  Luis:  Member  of  PSPD 
Central  Committee  and  formerly  a  member 
of  the  APCJ:  studied  In  the  U  S  S.R.  on  a 
scholarship:  known  to  have  traveled  to  Cuba 
and  in  1963  he  received  training  in  Czecho- 
slovakia Among  thoee  Communists  nttend- 
ITu;  meetings  in  the  National  Palace  on  April 
25    19S5. 

33  Gonzalez  Gonzalez.  Manuel :  Member  of 
PSPD  Central  Committee:  Spanish  national 
who  participated  In  the  Spanish  Civil  War: 
also  reported  to  be  a  Cuban  Intelligence 
.igent  A  milit.trv  leader  nf  The  Communist 
forces  under  PSPD  control  In  the  Dominican 
revolt.  On  April  25,  was  seen  bearing  arms 
at  a  P-SPD  gathering  at  Parque  Indepen- 
dencla: later  that  dav  set  up  a  Communist 
commando  group  On  April  26.  was  In 
charge  of  an  arms  depor  where  he  was  issu- 
ing arms  to  civilians  and  Instructing  them 
in  using  these  weapons.  Was  among  those 
attending  the  PSPD  Central  Committee 
meeting  the  night  of  .April  27. 

33.  Guerra  Nouel.  Jose  Blenvcnldo:  APCJ 
member,  active  In  Communist-controlled  cul- 
tural group  at  the  University  of  Santo  Do- 


mingo. Was  In  Cuba  In  1963  where  he 
received  guerrilla  training.  Identlfled  as 
among  prominent  APCJ  flghters  In  the  cur- 
rent Santo  Domingo  revolt.  On  May  3.  he 
set  up  a  Communist  command  post  In  the 
Ciudad  Neuva  area. 

34.  Hernandez  Vargas.  Hector  Homero: 
APCJ  member;  recently  returned  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  secretly  from  Paris  where 
he  had  been  in  exile  since  his  deportation 
In  May  1964  for  participation  in  the  guerrilla 
movement  of  late  1963.  He  received  guer- 
rilla training  In  Cuba  In  late  1964;  a  leader 
of  the  APCJ  travel  committee  arranging  for 
clandestine  return  of  APCJ  exiles  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  late  March  1965 
was  one  of  group  preparing  propaganda  for 
a  possible  armed  uprising.  Among  active 
APCJ  leaders  in  the  present  revolt  In  Santo 
Domingo.  On  April  29.  participated  In  the 
attack  on  Ozama  Portress. 

35.  Houellemont  Roques.  Eduardo  "Pltl": 
APCJ  member:  student  agitator  In  1961.  or- 
ganizing disorders  at  University  of  Santo 
Domingo  Known  as  pro-Castro:  was  treas- 
urer of  the  FED  Student  Federation.  Was 
in  Cuba  In  1963.  On  April  25.  1965.  was 
among  the  CommunLsts  participating  In  the 
distribution  of  arms  to  clvlll.ins  In  Dominican 
revolt.  Was  among  armed  mob  which  seized 
ofTlces  of  antl-Cormnunist  newspaper  Prensa 
Libre  on  April  25. 

36.  Isa  Conde.  Antonio  Emlllo  Jose:  PSPD 
member:  pro-Castro  student  leader  and  agi- 
tator. He  attended  the  26th  of  July  celebra- 
tions m  Havana  In  1963  and  received  guer- 
rilla warfare  training  In  Cuba  the  same  year. 
He  received  financial  assistance  from  the 
Czechs  in  Prague  later  In  1963.  Was  among 
PSPD  group  attending  meetings  at  N.stional 
Palace  on  April  25,  1965.  Member  of  the 
PSPD-APCJ  group  that  seized  control  of  the 
plant  of  the  antl-Communlst  newspaper 
Prensa  Libre  on  April  25.  Seen  distributing 
Communist  Party  flysheets  calling  on  the 
people  of  Santo  Domingo  to  arm  themselves 
and  right  for  "workers'  rights".  As  of  May 
3.  was  Identified  as  one  of  the  top  leader- 
-•^hlp  group  of  the  rebel  movement. 

37.  Isa  Conde  Narclso:  Brother  of  Antonio. 
PSPD  leader,  central  committee  member. 
Among  those  Communists  active  on  April  34, 
1965:  part  o(  armed  PSPD  group  at  Parque 
Independencla  on  April  25.  and  later  that  day 
was  among  prominent  Communists  attend- 
ing meetings  at  the  National  Palace.  On 
.April  26.  was  Identified  as  one  of  armed  PSPD 
members  on  the  streets:  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  armed  group  that  seized  the  plant  of 
fne  newspaper  Prensa  Libre.  Was  active  on 
May  1.  distributing  propaganda. 

38.  Johnson  Plmentel,  Buenaventura. 
PSPD  leader  and  a  member  of  the  parly's  cen- 
tral committee:  also  reported  to  be  a  member 
of  the  APCJ.  On  April  25,  1965.  was  active 
in  the  distribution  of  weapons  to  PSPD  and 
.*PCJ  members  in  Dominican  revolt  John- 
sons  trtick  was  used  to  distribute  arms  to 
civilians  in  the  Cludnd  Nueva  area  His 
house  on  Espalllat  Street  In  Santo  Domingo 
used  as  a  rebel  garrison  in  the  present  re- 
bellion. Molotov  cocktails  stored  there  and 
machlneguns  mounted  on  roof.  On  May  1. 
.SO  members  (probably  a  high  command 
group)  of  all  three  Communist  parties—the 
PSPD.  APCJ.  and  MPD — met  at  his  house. 

39.  Lajara  Gonzalez.  Alejandro:  APCJ 
member,  named  deputy  director  of  investi- 
gation during  2-day  regime  of  Molina  Urena. 
.Arranged  for  the  supply  of  additional  arms 
to  the  Communists  during  the  morning  of 
April  27. 

40  Llcalrac  Diaz  Alexis:  Member  of  APCJ 
youth  section  and  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santo  Domingo.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Communist-dominated  Latin 
American  Youth  Congress  held  in  Santiago. 
Chile,  in  March  1964.  Active  in  fighting 
In  Clndud  Nueva  during  the  Dominican  re- 
volt and.  on  May  3.  1965,  was  stationed  at 
a  Communist  command  poet  in  that  area. 


41.  Lora  Igleslas.  Joseflna:  APCJ  member, 
active  In  pro-Castro  student  group  at  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo.  She  partici- 
pated in  guerrilla  activities  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  late  1963  and  was  subse- 
quently deported  to  Europe. 

In  October  1964  she  was  In  Cuba.  wher« 
she  received  political  training.  She  returned 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  In  March  1Q65. 
Among  the  Communists  active  in  the  April 
24.  1965  rebellion  In  Santo  Domingo  and  in 
rebel  radio  broadcasts. 

42.  Lora  Vicente,  SUvano:  PSPD  niembtr: 
received  guerrilla  warfare  training  in  Culia 
from  late  1963  to  early  1964.  Lora  visited 
Moscow  in  late  1964.  On  April  25,  1965,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  an  armed  Communist 
group  at  the  National  Palace.  Later  that 
same  day  attended  meetings  between  Com- 
munists and  rebel  leaders  at  National  Palace 
On  May  3.  was  Identlfled  among  rebel  forces 
and  was  observed  leading  a  group  of  PSPD 
members  to  collect  ammunition  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  armed  mobs. 

43.  Macarrulla  Reyes,  Llsandro  Anionic: 
PSPD  and  APCJ  member:  one  of  the  organi- 
zers of  the  APCJ  Communist  cells  in  the 
Ozama  section  of  Santo  Domingo.  Took  a 
course  In  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  In  Havana  \a 
June  1962.  On  April  26.  1965.  was  observed 
armed  with  machinegun  at  PSPD  stroiigpoip.! 
and  garrison. 

44.  Maldonado  Belkls:  PSPD  member 
Identified  as  of  May  3.  among  acti'. e  Com- 
munists taking  part  in  the  Dominican  revolt. 

45.  Martinez  Howley.  Orlando:  PSPD  mem- 
ber and  student  leader:  active  in  orgaolzlof 
street  agitation  and  stirring  up  antl-U5 
sentiment. 

46.  Matofl  Rivera.  Juan  Jose:  APCJ  mem- 
ber who  attended  the  26th  of  July  celebration 
In  Havana  In  1963.  He  participated  In  the 
APCJ  guerrilla  uprising  In  late  1963.  He  wa< 
deported  to  Europe  and  returned  secretly  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  In  January  1965. 
On  May  3.  1965,  he  was  active  among  Com- 
munl-sts  fighting  In  the  Ciudad  Nueva  orcn 

47  McJIa  Gomez,  Juan  Bautlsta:  Leading 
APCJ  member  who  served  In  1964  on  APCJ 
Central  Committee:  formerly  in  charge  of 
legal  matters  for  Agrupaclon  Patnotlca  20  de 
Octobre,  an  APCJ  front  group. 

Identlfled  as  an  active  Communist,  par- 
ticipant in  the  Dominican  revolt  from  the 
outset.  On  May  2.  a  telephone  interne'* 
with  him  on  the  APCJs  role  In  the  revolt 
appeared  in  the  Havana  newspaper  Hoy. 

48.  Mejla  Lluberee.  Rafael  de  la  Altaerarta 
1  "Baby" »  :  APCJ  member:  secretary  of  youth 
affairs  of  the  party:  received  political  Indoc- 
trination and  guerrilla  warfare  training  In 
Cuba  In  1983  Returned  clandestinely  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  January  1964.  On 
April  30.  1995.  was  .among  Communists  work- 
ing closely  with  rebel  officers  In  the  Domini- 
can revolt.  On  May  3,  he  was  active  in  the 
Ciudad  Nueva  area,  and  was  at  one  of  the 
principal  APCJ  command  posts  with  Juan 
Miguel  Roman  Diaz. 

49.  Meila  Penn.  Francisco  Xavler  (  'Pichl"  i 
APCJ  member  and  a  known  Cuban  Intelli- 
gence agent  In  Santo  Domingo.  He  received 
training  In  Cuba  as  a  "frogman"  for  an  un- 
known mission  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
Active  rebel  fighter  since  the  outbreak  of  lat 
Dominican  revolt  and  observed  at  APCJ  com- 
mando headquarters  and  at  an  APCJ  supply 
center. 

50  Mercedes  Batista.  Dlomedes:  PSPD 
member  who  traveled  to  Cuba  in  July  1963; 
attended  the  Communist-dominated  Second 
Latin  American  Youth  Congress  in  Chile  in 
March  1964  Active  from  outset  of  revolt  on 
April  24.  Was  seen  haranguing  civilian 
crowd  at  Parque  Independencla  on  April  25. 
and  later  that  day  was  operating  a  sound 
truck  urging  the  people  to  revolt  On  -April 
35.  was  also  among  Communists  attending 
meetings  at  National  Palace.  Was  also  Iden- 
tified at  a  PSPD  stronghold  leading  an  armed 
PSPD  unit. 
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61.  Mir  Valentine.  Pedro  Julio:  PSPD  Cen- 
jrai  Committee  member;  close  personal 
(nenrt  of  Fidel  Castro.  A  frequent  traveler 
10  Cuba  1 1961  through  1963 1  Traveled  to 
Moscow  in  1959.  In  1961  he  was  sponsoring 
j  dally  radio  program  originating  In  Cuba, 
tinned  to  the  Dominican  Republic 

Mir  brought  iorge  amounts  of  money  to 
•jie  Dominican  Republic  in  1963.  Identlfled 
-.0  April  30.  1965.  as  among  the  Commu- 
oists  actively  participating  In  the  Domini- 
can revolt. 

52,  Montas  Gonzalez.  Luis  Adolfo:  Member 
at  the  APCJ  Central  Committee  and  political 
committee  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Com- 
aunist-dominated  Latin  American  Youth 
Congress  held  in  Santiago.  Chile.  In  March 
1964.  Identified  as  among  Communists  ac- 
tive in  the  Dominican  revolt. 

53  del  Orbe.  Henry  Wilson:  PSPD  mem- 
oir who  received  guerrilla  warfare  training 
m  Cuba  In  1963.  He  had  previously  lived 
13  years  In  Cuba,  and  has  traveled  to  the 
nS5Jl  On  April  30,  1965,  was  Identified 
imong  the  Communists  participating  In  the 
Dominican  revolt. 

54  Ortiz  Desangeles.  Manuel:  PSPD  mem- 
ber and  pro-Castro  student  agitator:  has 
conducted  indoctrination  courses  for  Uni- 
versity of  Santo  Domingo  students,  seen  on 
.ipril  26.  1965,  directing  the  production  of 
molotov  cocktails.  Later  captured  by  loyal- 
ist forces  and  held  prisoner. 

55.  Ozuna  Hernandez.  Daniel:  Prominent 
.JIPC.1  leader,  who  figured  prominently  In  the 
1963  APCJ  guerrilla  fighting:  has  given 
weapons  famillarlzotlon  Instructions  to 
APCJ  members.  On  April  25.  1966.  wos 
smong  those  distributing  arms  to  clTllians 
la  Dominican  revolt,  and  attended  meetings 
with  rebel  leaders  at  National  Palaoe  later 
that  day.  Was  captured  by  loyalist  forces 
on  May  2.  and  held  prisoner. 

56  Perez  Mencla.  Ignaclo:  PSPD  member. 
Oa  April  28,  1965,  was  observed  directing  the 
production  of  molotov  cocktails.  Later 
Identified  at  a  Communist  stronghold  during 
the  flg'ntlng. 

57.  Perez  Perez.  Milvlo:  PSPD  member: 
owns  a  b-xjkstore  specializing  In  Communist 
literature  In  Santo  Domingo  and  has  done 
photographic  work  for  the  PSPD.  On  April 
25,  1965,  was  among  a  group  of  armed  Com- 
muni.'its  at  the  National  Palace  He  has  been 
■?baerve-l  distributing  arms  and  molotov 
tocktails  to  civilians.  As  of  May  5,  was  en- 
^Aged  in  preparing  fals«  Identity  cards  for 
Communist  leaders. 

58.  Plchardo  Vlcloso.  Nicolas:  PSPD  mem- 
oer  an  officer  of  the  Movlmiento  Cultural 
UnlversitJTlo  la  Communist  front  group i. 
He  WHS  a  member  of  the  group  which  seized 
iin'i-Communtst  newspaper  Prensa  Libre  on 
April  25  1965  preparing  immediately  to 
pu'olish  propaganda  leaflets.  Was  engaged 
in  the  production  of  molotov  cocktails  on 
April  26,  and  was  observed  taking  weapons 
to  a  PSPD  center  on  Calle  Espalllat.  On 
April  20,  participated  In  the  attack  on  Ozama 
Portress, 

59  Pinedo  Me)la.  Ramon  Agustin:  MPD 
leader  who  traveled  from  Czechoslovakia  to 
Cuba  In  1962.  He  was  involved  In  APCJ 
Siieml'i  activities  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public m  late  1963.  During  the  Dominican 
revolt  was  MPD  representative  at  a  meeting 
iiih  !h6  APCJ  on  April  35.  1985.  and  lat<r 
rationed  at  an  MPD  command  post. 

60.  Pumarol  Peguero.  Caialina:  APCJ 
member  and  student  at  the  University  of 
Sinto  Domingo:  close  friend  of  Ema  Tavarez 
J««to  She  has  been  active  in  organizing 
r-reet  agitation  and  stirring  up  onti-U.S 
sentiment. 

91.  Ramos  Alvarez.  Benjamin:  High-level 
member  of  the  APCJ.  and  head  of  the  District 
Committee  for  Santo  Domingo.  All  three 
Communist  Party  leadership  groups  met  with 
iiim   o.-i    April    29,    1965.    to   discuss   future 
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62.  Restliuyo  Apollnar:  PSPD  member  and 
student  agitator;  active  in  organizing  street 
agitation 

63.  Rlcart  Rlcart.  Gustavo  Pederleo:  MPD 
Central  Committee  member,  and  the  most 
prominent  MPD  le.-drr  m  the  Dominican 
Republic  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Dominican 
revolt  Was  in  Cuba  1962-63  and  brought 
back  approximately  850.000  to  fund  MPD 
activities.  Commanded  a  rebel  stronghold 
as  early  as  April  26,  1965 

64.  Rodriguez  Acoeta,  Joae  Francisco: 
Member  of  PSPD  Central  Committee.  Was 
trained  in  Cuba  in  1962.  Known  to  have 
tieen  in  Prague  prior  to  February  1963;  has 
also  been  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  active 
in  the  party's  military  buildup  early  In  the 
rebellion.  One  of  the  leaders  of  a  PSPD 
armed  group  at  a  Communist  strongpolnt  on 
April  25.  1965. 

65.  Rodriguez  del  Prado.  Carlos:  PSPD 
member  and  cousin  of  Cayetano  Rodriguez 
del  Prado,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
MPD.  On  April  25,  1965,  be  met  at  his  bouse 
with  other  armed  Communists  active  in  the 
Dominican  revolt, 

66.  Rodriguez  del  Prado.  Cayetano:  Mem- 
ber of  the  MPD  Central  Committee  and  sec- 
retary of  propaganda.  Participated  In  Cuban 
attempt  to  cache  arms  and  ammunition,  as 
well  as  infiltrate  three  top  level  MPD  mem- 
bers into  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
APCJ  guerrilla  uprisings  Deported  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  May  1964  and  trav- 
eled to  Communist  China.  Wrote  a  pam- 
phlet outlining  methods  by  which  MPD  could 
USB  Dominican  students  in  the  Chinese  man- 
ner to  carry  out  a  successful  revolution. 
Was  In  police  custody  when  Dominican  re- 
volt broke  out.  but  was  released  on  April  25 
Was  known  to  be  In  contact  with  PSPD  and 
other  Communists  during  the  course  of  the 
revolt,  but  did  not  participate  in  active  fight- 
ing because  of  111  health. 

67.  Rodriguez  Fernandez.  Orlando:  APCJ 
member:  active  among  Communists  in  the 
Dominican  revolt:  working  energetically  to 
organize  antl-U.S.  sentiment. 

68.  Roman  Diaz.  Juan  Miguel:  Member  of 
APCJ  Central  Committee:  participated  In 
guerrilla  octlvltles  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public In  late  1963.  Deported  In  May  1964 
to  Lisbon:  returned  clandestinely  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  January  1966.  One 
of  the  top  rebel  Communists  from  the  out- 
set of  the  revolt,  and  leading  military  figure 
of  the  APCJ.  Commanded  one  of  the  larg- 
est rebel  strongholds  which  served  as  a  com- 
mand post,  arsenal,  and  prison.  (Note: 
killed  In  rebel  assault  on  National  Palace 
on  May  19,  1965.1 

69.  de  la  Rosa  Cano.  Jesus:  PSPD  member: 
former  ensign  in  the  Dominican  Navy.  On 
April  25.  1965.  was  Inciting  crowds  to  bum 
and  destroy  property. 

70  Sanchez  Cordoba,  Luis  Rene:  MPD 
member:  In  1964  was  interim  secretary  gen- 
eral of  MPD  Identlfled  as  among  Commu- 
nists actively  participating  In  the  Dominican 
revolt:  was  captured  by  loyalists  on  May  3. 

71.  Santamnria  Demonzl.  Miguel  Angel: 
Communist  agitator;  Involved  In  Dominican 
subversive  activities  since  at  least  1961  In 
1963.  was  In  charge  of  making  hand  grenades 
for  Communist  groups.  Was  deported  from 
both  the  Dominican  Republic  and  France; 
returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  In  late 
1963  from  Venezuela  Identified  among 
Communists  active  In  the  Dominican  revolt. 
He  was  at  the  National  Palace  on  April  25, 
with  other  Communists. 

72  Sosa  Valerio.  -Arioeto:  PSPD  member 
On  April  25,  1965.  was  with  the  armed  Com- 
munist group  at  the  National  Palace,  and 
later  in  the  day  attended  meetings  there. 

73.  Tavarez  Justo.  Ema :  APCJ  meniber 
and  student  agitator;  she  is  the  sister  of 
Manuel  Tavarez  Justo  who  was  killed  while 
leading  the  APCJ  guerrilla  movement  In  late 
1963.     She  was  among  the  Communists  at 


the  National  Palace  on  April  25.  1965.  and 
wiis  active  in  Communist  propaganda  ac- 
tivities from  the  outset  of  the  revolt. 

74.  Tavaras  Rosarlo.  Rafael  Francisco 
"Fafa":  Member  of  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  APCJ:  received  guerrilla  warfare 
training  in  Cuba  in  late  1963  mid  early  1964. 
Returned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  from 
Cuba  in  December  1964  using  a  false  pass- 
port. -As  of  April  30.  1965,  was  Identlfled 
among  those  Communists  working  closely 
with  rebel  military  leadership  On  May  2, 
was  at  one  of  the  main  Communist  command 
posts. 

75.  Tolcntino  Dlpp,  Hugo:  PSPD  member; 
chief  of  a  Dominican  guerrilla  unit  trained 
in  Cuba.  Was  deported  in  February  1962 
and  received  training  in  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries. Returned  clandestinely  to  Dominican 
Republic.  Participated  In  distribution  of 
arms  to  civilians  in  Dominican  revolt  on 
-April  25.  1965.  As  of  May  3.  was  one  of  the 
top  leadership  group  of  the  rebel  government. 

76.  Valdez  Conde.  Nicolas  Qulrlco:  PSPD 
member;  in  1959  was  member  of  the  execu- 
tive body  of  the  PSPD  Employed  In  Cuba 
as  Russian  Interpreter  for  Fidel  Castro  In 
June  1963  Lived  In  Moscow  for  3  years. 
Identified  among  Communists  active  In  the 
Dominican  revolt. 

77.  Vlcloso  Gonzalez.  Abelardo  Sergio: 
PSPD  member  who  has  been  active  in  stu- 
dent affairs.  Was  m  Cuba  in  1960,  and 
again  In  1962  and  1963:  attended  a  student 
congress  In  Cuba  In  Augu.st  1961,  and  then 
went  to  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
While  In  Cuba  In  1962  was  training  lor  sub- 
versive activity  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Identified  as  of  April  30,  1965.  among  Com- 
munists   active    In    the    Domlnlciin    revolt 

Appendix  3 

MiNtJTES    OF    THE    ForKTH    PLENARY     SESSION 

(  Closed  i 
(Document  46  (Provisional)   May  7-8,  '.965) 

Chairman:  His  Excellency  Ambassador 
Guillermo  Sevllla  Sacasa.  special  delegate 
from  Nicaragua. 

Secretary  general  of  the  meeting:  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Sanders. 

Present:  Their  Excellencies  Alfredo  Vaz- 
quez Carrizosa  (Colombia) .  Roque  J.  Y6  dice 
(Paraquayi.  Alejandro  Magnet  (Chile),  Ra- 
mon de  Clalrmont  Ducfias  (El  Salvador), 
Rodrtgo  Jicome  M.  ( Ecuador  i ,  Juan  Bautlsta 
de  Lavalle  (Peru),  Rlcardo  A.  Midence  i Hon- 
duras). Enrique  Tejera  P.iris  (Venezuela), 
Joee  Antonio  Bonllla  Allies  .Dominican  Re- 
public). Humberto  Calamari  G.  (Panama). 
Raul  Diez  de  Medina  (Bolivia).  Rlcardo  M. 
Colombo  (Argentina).  Cjirlos  Garcia  Bauer 
(Guatemala),  Rafael  de  la  CoUna  (Mexico). 
Conzalo  J.  Faclo  i  Costa  Rica  I .  Emlllo  N. 
Oribe  (Urtiguayi.  Ellsworth  Bunker  lUnited 
States).  Fern  D.  Baguidy  (Haiti),  Ilmar 
Penna  Marlnho  ( Brazil  i. 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  was  Mr.  San- 
tiago Ortiz,  assistant  secretary  general  of 
the  meeting  of  consultation. 

Recording  secretary:  Jose  F    Martinez. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

The  Pbesident  Your  Excellencies.  I  have 
the  honor  of  opening  the  4th  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  10th  meeting  of  consultation  of 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  which  has  /been 
called  for  the  principal  purpose  qJL  r#cqlving 
a  confidential  report  from  His*  Excellency. 
Ambassador  Rlcardo  M.  Colombo.  Repre- 
sentative of  Argentina  and  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  that  went  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  which  has  prepared  a 
confidential  report.  Ambassador  Colombo 
addressed  the  following  note  to  me  today: 

"Your  Excellency.  I  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  to  you  the  first  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  10th  meeting  of 
consultation  of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  member  states  of  the  Organization      1 
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respectfully  request  you  to  du^'.  that  this 
report  be  dt5trlbute<l  to  the  Special  Dele- 
gates to  thl3  Meeting  of  Consultation.  Ac- 
cept. Sir.  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration.  Rlcardo  M  Colombo.  Am- 
bassador of  Argentina.  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  " 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  express  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Ambasador  Rlciirdo  M  Colombo 
and  to  his  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Committee.  Their  Excellencies  Ambassador 
Ilmar  Penna  Marlnho.  of  Brazil.  Ambassa- 
dor .Alfredo  VA/qiiez  Carrlzos!i  ot  Colombia 
Ambassador  Carlos  Garcia  Bauer,  of  Guate- 
mala, and  Ambassador  Prank  Morrlce.  ot 
Panama,  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  especially  of  all  of  their  colleagues, 
for  the  mognlflcent  and  efficient  work  they 
have  done  in  carrying  out  the  delicate  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  them  by  the  Meeting  We 
have  followed  their  work  with  a  great  deal 
.jf  attention  and  Interest,  and  feel  proud  of 
having  appointed  them;  and  we  are  sure 
chat  the  Americas,  our  people  and  our  gov- 
ernments, applaud  that  work,  and  this  Meet- 
ing expresses  Us  appreciation  and  praise  for 
IT  In  acrordance  with  the  Regulations, 
plenary  .sessions  are  public  When  r  spoke 
this  morning  with  our  colleague  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  It  seemed  to  me  appro- 
priate that  this  meeting  be  closed,  precisely 
because  the  report  to  be  presented  by  Am- 
bassador Colombo,  m  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  whlcn  he  Is  Chairman.  Is.  precisely. 
ot  »  conHdentlal  nature.  This  decision  by 
the  Chair,  that  this  meeting  be  closed.  I  am 
Eure  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  Repre- 
sentfttlve-i.  I  am  happy  that  everyone  agrees 
that  this  meeting  should  be  closed.  This 
will  be  recorded  In  the  minutes.  I  recognize 
The  Ambassador  of  Argentina.  His  Excellency 
nicardo  Colombo,  Chairman  of  the  ^psclu! 
Committee  so  that  he  may  be  good  enough 
*o  present  the  report  referred  to  in  the  note 
\  had  the  honor  of  receiving  this  morning 
The  Ambassador  has  the  floor, 

Mr.  Cot.OMBO  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Ar- 
iientlnal  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  .should  like  to  make  clear,  before  be- 
ginning to  read  the  report,  that  It  begins 
by  referring  to  the  very  time  of  our  arrival, 
or  rather  to  our  departure  from  Washington, 
f')r  which  reason  we  do  not  record  here  the 
fact,  which  we  do  w^lsh  to  point  out.  that  at 
the  time  of  our  arrival,  and  In  compliance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  O.AS, 
the  Secretary-General  ot  the  OrganUratlon  of 
American  States,  Dr,  Mora,  wa.s  ,ilready  there 
carrying  out  his  duties,  regarding  which  he 
win  give  his  own  report, 

;  Reads  the  first  report  of  the  Special 
Committee,  1' 

Mr  CoioMDo  May  the  meeting  consider 
the  report  to  have  been  presented  In  behalf 
•if  the  Committee  duly  appointed  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr  President,  thank 
v,->u  very  much,  gentlemen. 

The  PBisnirNT  I  take  note  of  what  Am- 
b.assador  Colombo  has  Just  said,  and,  clearly, 
we  have  reen  most  pleased  with  the  report 
Your  Excellencies  will  have  noticed  Its  flne 
quality, 

Mr.  GahcU  BAttER  the  Special  Delegate  of 
Oumemalal  If  the  President  will  allow  me, 
I  should  like  to  recommend  to  all  the  Dele- 
gates that  they  take  the  following  note  with 
respect  to  the  documents  that  contains  the 
report  of  the  committee  that  has  Just  been 
read,  and  has  also  Just  been  distributed,  par- 
don me.  On  page  9  there  are  certain  errors 
that  were  made  In  transferring  the  text  to 
the  stencil.  In  the  last  line  on  that  page, 
where  It  says  "guardla  de  poltcla  mllltar,"  the 
word  "mlrta"  should  be  added  so  that  it  will 


'  The  first  report  ol  the  S|>ec'.al  Committee 
with  the  corrections  Indicated  below  by  the 
Special  Delegate  of  Guatemala  and  accepted 
by  the  otlier  members  of  the  ComnUttee.  has 
been  published  aa  DiKUment  47  of  the 
meeting. 


say  "una  guardla  de  poltcla  miiitar  mixta," 
On  page  12,  in  the  next  to  the  last  line  from 
the  bottom  where  It  says  "y  de  que  catra 
mantendria, "  it  should  say  "y  de  que  man- 
tendrla  los  contactos,"  On  page  13,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  paragraph.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  "En  la  ultima  parte  de  la 
entrevlsta  estuvo  presents  el  General  Wes- 
sln  y  Weasin  a  solleitud  de  la  Comisi6n"  at 
th^  end  of  the  paragraph,  And  on  page  26. 
second  paragraph,  where  it'says  "la  resolu- 
ci6n  del  30  de  abrll"  it  should  be  "resolu- 
ci6n  del  1  de  mayo,"  (These  corrections 
were  taken  into  account  before  the  English 
text  of  the  dociunent  was  Issued  I 

The  Pkesident,  The  Chairman  asks  the 
dlstlnjulshed  members  of  the  Committee 
whether  they  accept  and  consider  Incorpo- 
rated m  the  text  of  their  valuable  report  the 
observations  m.ide  by  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala  The  Chairman 
■>f  the  Conrunlttee, 

The  Chairman  or  the  Committee,  I  fully 
:iccept  them,  Mr  President 

The  President  Undoubtedly  we  shall  re- 
ceive a  second  edition  of  this  report  contain- 
ing precisely  the  amendments  already  ac- 
cepted by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Mr.  Garcia  BAtiER,  Mr,  President,  they  are 
not  ihlnss  to  accept,  but  rather  the  question 
IS  that  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  these 
points  were  omitted 

The  President  That  Is  Ju5t  what  I  was  re- 
ferring to,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  precisely  accepted  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  omitted  matter,  the  clarifying  of 
the  points.  He  has  accepted,  os  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  in  behalf  it  all  Its  members. 
that  the  observations  should  be  taken  Into 
account  In  the  new  edition  that  Is  to  be  made 
of  the  report  In  other  words,  they  are  cor- 
rections of  form 

Mr  OarcI*  Bauer  No,  Mr  President,  those 
are  n>:it  corrections  of  form,  they  are  omis- 
sions made  In  copying  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President  Precisely,  the  Chair  was 
mistaken,  they  are  omissions  ot  form,  pre- 
cisely Gentlemen  of  the  S;)ecial  Committee, 
the  report  which  has  just  been  read  by  your 
distinguished  Chalrtnan,  Ambassador  Hicnr- 
do  M,  Colombo,  of  Argentina  reveals  a  Job 
done  that  the  Chair  would  describe  as  ex- 
traordlnory,  very  worthy  of  «he  sense  of 
responslblilty  nnd  the  personal  copabllitlcs 
of  the  distinguished  Ambassadors  who  make 
up  this  htstoric  Committee  In  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system.  Being  extraordinary.  It  Is 
a  Job  worthy  of  our  appreciation,  of  the 
appreciation  o!  this  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion and  of  those  of  us  who  are  hnnt-<red  to 
call  ourselves  colleogties  of  the  Ambassadors 
who  make  up  the  Speclol  C^'mmittee  In 
saying  this,  t  flm  horored  to  confinn  to  you 
what  I  said  to  Hla  Excellency  Amb:i5s,Tdor 
Rlcardo  Colombo  in  the  message  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  n-idress  to  him  'oday,  which 
reads; 

"The  Honorable  Rlcardo  M  Colombo, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Porel'zn  Affolrs  I  am  pleased  to  express 
to  you  and  to  your  colle3<rjeF  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  .American 
States  established  by  the  10th  Meeting  ot 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs the  apprec'.,itlon  of  thT  Meetin?  for  the 
prompt  and  Interesting  information  fur- 
nished m  your  two  mr.'^ace*  n'celved  on 
May  3  and  4  The  Meetin,;  has  -aken  note 
of  the  messnge-s  and  hopes  that  the  impor- 
tant ta,''ks  being  undertBk3n  with  Fuch  dedi- 
Cfition  and  elBciency  may  .lix>n  be  completed 
with  full  success  Accept,  Sh-,  the  renewed 
a.ssurances  ot  my  highest  consideration  Se- 
vllla-Sacasa  President  of  the  10th  meeting," 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you 
regordmg  a  communication  the  Chair  has  re- 
ceived from  His  Excellency  Bmanual 
Clarlzio,  Papal  Nunzlo,   dean   of   the   diplo- 


matic i^orps  accredited  to  the  Govenunent  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,     It  reads 

'Oulllermo  Sevllla-Sacasa.  President  or  the 
Tenth  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Mlnisten 
of  Foreign  Affairs" — this  communication  ii 
dated  May  5 — "I  thank  you  wltli  deep  emo- 
tion for  message  Your  Excellency  sent  me  oa 
behalf  of  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  sincere 
hopes  that  providential  assistance  by  Orgs. 
nlzatlon  of  American  States  quickly  begun 
In  Santo  Domingo  by  Secretary  General  Mora 
and  happily  assumed  by  Special  Committee 
ot  worthy  members  headed  by  Ambassador 
Colombo  will  soon  achieve  for  the  beloved 
Dominican  nation  the  humanitarian  ideals 
of  peace  and  well-being  that  Inspire  that 
high  and  noble  Institution "  It  la  signed 
by  Emmanual  Clartzlo,  Papal  Nunzlo  of  Hii 
Holiness, 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  naturally  thu 
meeting  is  of  a  cloeed  nature,  which  Indi- 
cates that,  at  the  proper  time,  a  public  ple- 
nary session  should  be  held.  In  order  publlclj 
to  take  cognizance  once  again  of  the  text  or 
the  report  and  the  opinions  expressed  regard- 
ing It  It  seems  logical  for  the  flrst  step  to  be 
to  obtain  the  second  edition,  as  I  call  It,  of 
this  report,  in  which  the  omitted  matter 
so  correctly  mentioned  by  our  colleague 
from  Guatemala  will  appear:  In  order  that 
the  General  Committee  of  the  Meeting  ot 
Consultation  may  take  cognizance  of  the  re- 
port and  then  submit  Its  decision  on  It  to  the 
plenary  This  Is  what  the  Chair  has  to  re- 
port on  the  matter  for  the  present,  but 
naturally,  we  would  like  In  this  closed  meet- 
ing, in  the  private  atmosphere  In  which  we 
are  now.  to  hear  some  expression  by  some 
distinguished  Representative  on  the  text  of 
the  report  that  was  read  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  The 
representative  of  Mexico.  Ambassador  de  la 
Collna.  has  asked  for  the  floor,  and  I  recog- 
nize him 

Mr  oE  LA  CoLiNA  I  the  Special  Delegate  of 
Mexlcoi  First  of  all  I  wish  to  express,  ot 
rather.  Join  In  the  comments  that  you,  Mr 
Chairman,  have  made  In  appreciation  »nd 
deep  recognition  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  we  took  the  liberty 
to  appoint,  in  recognition  of  not  only  liiu 
wonderful  report  they  have  presented  us,  but 
also  the  efforts  they  doubtlessly  have  made 
under  most  difflcult  conditions  and  witS 
great  efflclency  ond  dignity.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know,  Mr  Chairman,  whether  It 
would  be  possible  to  a-sk  some  questions 
especially  since  we  are  meeting  in  execiitHf 
session,  for  clearly  our  governments  surely 
are  going  to  want  to  know  the  very  learned 
opimon  of  our  distinguished  representatives 
regarding  some  aspects  touched  on  oi^ly  in- 
cidentally in  this  most  Interesting  report, 
with  the  reservation,  naturally,  that  perbspe 
in  a  later  session,  also  secret,  we  could  elabo- 
rate on  some  other  aspects  that,  for  the 
moment,  escape  us  Would  that  be  possible, 
Mr  President' 

The  President  I  believe  the  question  Is 
very  Important  The  President  attache! 
great  importance  to  the  question  put  by  '-H' 
Ambufssador  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  re- 
garding lur  taking  advantage  of  this  execu- 
tive session  to  ask  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee   some    questions. 

Mr  CoLoMso  1  iok  for  the  Hoot.  Mr 
President 

The  PsE'ioENT  Vou  have  the  Boor  Uf 
.\inbassador. 

Mr  Colombo  The  Conmiittee  is  ready 'j' 
answer,  insofar  as  It  can,  any  questio.is  tw 
representatives  of  the  sister  republics  of  to« 
America*  wish  to  ask  its  members. 

The  President.  Very  well.  Is  the  Ambai- 
sador  of  Mexico  satisfied?  You  have  ili» 
floor 

Mr  DE  Li  CoLtNA.  Thank  you.  Mr.  CftW 
man  For  the  time  being  I  would  lilte  « 
know  whether  It  Is  poaslble,  after  bavin! 
listened   closely   to   everytlilng   our   dl5C=- 
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euishetl  colleague,  the  Represeni«iti\e  of  Ar- 
gentina has  told  us  I  have  the  perhaps 
mist<^i^en  Impression  from  the  technique  as 
nell  ■».s  from  the  quick  reading  I  was  giving 
t,iils  document  we  Just  corrected,  that  there 
jrtiiLs  to  have  been  a  certain  consenstis  be- 
twet^n  the  opposing  sides  as  to  the  possible 
ejlnilriation  ol  the  generals.  Perhaps  I  am 
raistfticen,  but  it  aeems  to  follow  from  that 
reading  and  from  this  Idea  that  on  both  sides 
itie  colonels  were  more  or  less  disposed  to 
create  let  us  say.  a  high  command,  other 
than  me  one  that  has  remained  thtis  far, 
I  wontier  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
Tou  gentlemen  to  elaborate  ou  this,  or 
ifhether  you  simply  have  no  Idea  on  the 
matter, 

Tlie  President.  Would  the  Chairman  of 
tile  Ct-mmlttee  like  to  respond  to^be  con- 
reru  o'.  the  Representative  ot  Mexico? 

Mr.  Colombo.  With  great  pleasure.  As  the 
report  .states.  Mr.  President,  the  request  to 
exclude  the  seven  military  men.  whose  names 
1  have  read  i.n  the  Committee's  report,  was  a 
complaint  by  the  junta  led  by  Colonel  Ca- 
nmafio  and  transmitted  by  the  Committee  to 
ihe  military  Junta  led  by  Colonel  Benoit. 
The  Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  furthermore.  Is 
clearly  written,  and  the  st-amped  signatures 
d  the  pirties  ratifying  it  are  affixed.  I  be- 
iiete  I  have  responded  to  the  concern  of  the 
.iaitussador  of  Mexico 

.Mr    DE  LA  ConNA-  Another  point  now.  If 

I  TlflV, 

The  Peesident,  With  pleasure, 

Mr  or  LA  CoLiNA,  I  would  Uke  to  iShow,  If 
this  Is  also  possible,  whether  the  dlstm- 
guished  representatives  could  give  us  their 
impressions  regarding  the  degree  ot  Com- 
munist infiltration  in  the  rebel  or  constitu- 
tional forces,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
theJTi  For  example,  there  w.is  the  reference 
to  th;5  Frenchman  •  •  •  who  cune  from 
Indochina,  and  who  trains  frog  men  •  •  • 
IK :  perhaps  there  is  some  thought  that  this 
person  might  have  close  ties,  for  example. 
with  other  Communists;  or  do  they  have  the 
unpresslon  at  least  that,  in  the  high  com- 
iniDd  of  that  group,  the  rebel  group,  there 
;.■;  .i,>u-  definite  and  significant  Communist 
:e.iden5hlp.    Thank  you.  Mr,  President, 

Mr  Colombo,  As  for  myself,  I,  as  a  member 
ot  the  Committee,  not  ns  Chairman,  have  no 
objection  to  answering  the  question  by  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico,  but  as  a  matter  of 
procedure  for  answers.  I  wish  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Chairman  to  speak  In 
Beseml  te.-ms  In  order  not  to  deny  the  dis- 
;;n;uished  members  o(  the  Committee  their 
;egitimate  right  to  answer  as  members  of  the 
Coaunittee,  which  we  all  are;  that  Is,  I  would 
sot  want  to  be  monopolizing  the  answers  be- 
-luse,  without  prejudice  to  a  given  answer, 
w  can  give  another  ot  the  members  of  the 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  give  the  reply 
th&t,  m  his  Judgment,  should  be  given, 
^nu*,  in  order  to  respect  fair  treatment  and 
tiot  find  myself  in  the  middle  ot  the  violent 
ind  inelegant  position  of  monopolizing  the 
"Wtrs— and  1  ask  the  members  ot  Uie  Com- 
Mttee  whether  some  of  them  want  to  an- 
•»er  then  1  ask  you  to  give  the  floor  first 
'J  Ambassador  Vazquez  Carrlzosa,  at  Colom- 
tiis 

The  President,  The  Ambassador  of  Colom- 
iiiii,  members  of  the  Special  Committee,  will 
««wer  the  question  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico , 

Mr,  Cabrizosa  (the  SpecinI  Delegate  of 
Colombia  I,  Mr  President,  the  Rcpreaenta- 
■I'e  ot  Mexico  asks  what  the  opinion  Is. 

I  will  state  mine,  because  I  am  not  going 
;*  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  as 
■«  the  degree  of  Communist  Infiltration  on 
»Jh  sides  Of  course,  the  question  must 
^er  to  the  command  or  sector  led  by  Colonel 
•^aclsco  Caamafio.  because  I  do  not  think 
'refers  to  any  Communist  leanings  by  Gen- 
^rsl  Wessln  y  Wessln.  Colonel  Saladln  or 
^  of  his  colleagues.  With  regard  to  the 
*^or  led  by   Colonel  Francisco  Caamafio, 
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many  diplomats  accredited  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  1  can  include  my  cotmtry's 
diplomatic  representative,  feel  that.  If  not 
Col-  Francisco  Caamafio  whom  I  do  not 
know  to  be  personally  a  Communist,  there 
are  indeed  numerous  pe;£onB  on  his  side 
that.  It  they  are  not  merhbers  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  are  actively  in  favor  of  Pldel 
Castro's  system  of  government  or  political 
purposes.  There  Is  such  a  tendency  In  the 
opinion  of  many  diplomats  I  spoke  to,  and 
I  do  not  mention  other  countries  in  order 
not  to  commit  countries  represented  here. 
They  are  firmly  convinced  that  on  that  side 
there  are  many  persons,  I  do  not  say  members 
regi.stered  m  an  officially  organized  Com- 
munist Paity  but  persons  who  do  have  lean- 
ings toward  a  well-known  trend  is  prevalent 
in  Cuba. 

Mr,  DE  LA  CoLiKA  Thank  you,  Mr  Ambas- 
sador. 

The  President,  Does  any  member  of  the 
Committee  wish  to  add  to  the  answer  re- 
quested by  the  Representative  of  Mexico? 
Is  the  Representative  of  Mexico  now  satisfied 
with  the  Information  gixen  lo  him?  The 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala 

Mr.  Colombo.  If  the  President  will  allow 
me,  I  do  not  know  what  system  the  President 
may  have  to  gage  the  kind  of  questions 

The  President  Well,  your  Excellency  said 
that  he  wanted  his  colleagues  to  participate 
In  the  answers  in  their,  let  us  say.  personal 
status,  in  order  to  distribute  the  task  of 
answering,  and.  naturally,  the  President  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  your  Excellency  had  In- 
vited his  colleague  from  Colombia  to  answer 
the  question  put  by  the  .Ambassador  of 
Mexico,  I,  by  way  ot  courtesy,  am  asking 
your  Excellency  whether  any  other  col- 
leagues would  like  to  express  their  opinions 
on  the  same  question  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  asked.  I  request  your  Excellency  to 
tell  me  whether  any  other  of  his  colleagues 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions, 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  am  going  to  add  very  little, 
of  course,  to  what  the  Ambassador  of  Co- 
lombia, with  his  accustomed  brilliance,  has 
Jusi  said,  by  saying  that  this  report,  affirmed 
by  a  large  number  ot  representatives  of  tlie 
Diplomatic  Corps,  is  public  and  well  known 
to  anyone  who  cares  to  make  Inquiry,  But 
despite  the  respect  that  I  owe  to  the  opinion 
of  ilie  Diplomatic  Corps,  In  order  to  estab- 
lish this  In  precise  terms — tor  I  was  con- 
cerned as  much  as  was  the  Ambassador  with 
being  able  to  verity  this  question— I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  source:  and  we  spoke  with  the 
different  men  who  were  In  this  rebel  group- 
ing and,  a  notable  thing,  from  the  head  of 
the  revolution.  Colonel  Caamafio.  to  some 
one  known  as  Minister  of  the  Presidency, 
they  recognized  that  they  were  their  great 
problem,  they  explained  to  a  certain  extent 
briefly  the  process  of  the  history  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  they  confessed  to  us 
how  gradually  a  number  of  elements  were 
being  Incorporated  with  them  whom  they 
called  Communists,  and  that  their  probletn 
was  to  avoid  Infiltration  for  the  piu-pose  ot 
springing  a  surprise  and  seizing  control 
They  said  this  clearly,  ond  even  at  one 
point — I  In  the  sometimes  difficult  task  of 
dividing  this  formal  nomination  of  the 
chalrm.%nshlp  In  which  there  is  no  merit 
greater  than  that  of  anyone  else,  because 
perhaps  In  the  other  four  members  there  Is 
much  talent  tor  doing  what  the  Chairman 
did — I  spoke  with  Colonel  Caamafio  and 
asked  him  In  a  friendly  way  whether  he  hon- 
estly believed  that  such  Infiltration  existed. 
He  confirmed  this  to  me,  but  he  gave  me  the 
Impression  that  he  had  the  courage  to  face 
It,  He  said  to  me:  "They  are  not  going  to 
grab  the  movement,  and  my  concern  Is  that 
m  their  losing  the  possibility  ot  control  they 
have  stayed  behind  the  snipers,  today  there 
are  those  that  do  not  wish  a  solution  tor  the 
Dominican  Republic,"  and  already  he  put 
the  political  label  on  a  good  part  ot  the 
snipers   on  both  sides.     It   should   be   said. 


Mr.  Ambassador,  that  you  will  understand 
the  extent  of  responsibility  of  the  answers 
and  the  depth  of  the  questions,  and  I  would 
like  to  satisfy  your  own  concern;  but  I  have 
fulfilled  with  loyalty  by  reporting  the  con- 
versation to  you  objectively,  telling  you  that 
I  believe  that  those  who  have  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  to  be  found  among  the  ac- 
tors, the  protagonists  of  this  hour  who  nre 
living  in  the  Domimcan  Republic,  This  is 
what  I  wanted  to  say  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
The  President,  Very  well,  Mr,  Ambassador. 
Mr.  de  la  Colina.  ilr.  Ambassador  ol  Co- 
lombia, I  greatly  value  this  reply;  1  wanted 
both,  but  naturally  with  reference  to  the 
reply  whereby  you  explain  one  more  aspect. 
Many  thanks,  Mr,  Ambassador, 

The  PRESiOENr,  Would  the  Ambassador  ot 
Guatemala  like  to  say  something  on  the 
question  put  b>  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico? 
Mr,  OARCiA  Baver  (the  special  delegate 
of  Guatemala  J.  Mr  Chairman,  for  the  mo- 
ment, no;  certainly  this  point  was  discussed 
in  the  Committee:  the  Committee  also  had 
a  series  of  things,  and  since  there  is  not  yet 
any  criterion  of  the  Committee,  I  do  not  for 
the  moment  wish  to  present  any  viewpoint. 
The  President,  The  Ambassador  ot  Bra- 
zil, 

Mr  Penna  Marinho  (the  Special  Delegate 
of  Brazil  1  Mr,  President.  I  should  like  to 
corroborate  the  statements  made  by  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Colombia  and  Argentina. 
and  add  one  more  aspect  that  I  believe  could 
help  to  clarity  the  approach  that  could  be 
given  to  the  problem.  1  should  like  to  add, 
gentlemen,  that  with  the  complete  collapse 
of  public  authority — since  neither  the  forces 
of  the  Government  Junta  of  Benoit.  San- 
tana,  and  Saladin  nor  those  ot  Colonel  Caa- 
mafio were  in  control  of  the  situation — the 
Dominican  state  practically  disappeared  as 
a  Juridical-political  entity.'  and  the  coun- 
try became  a  sort  ot  no  man's  land.  The 
arsenal  had  been  ftven  to  the  people  and  an 
entire  disoriented  population  of  adolescents 
and  fanatics  was  taking  up  modern  auto- 
matic arms,  in  a  state  of  excitation  that  was 
further  excerbated  by  constant  radio  broad- 
casts of  a  clearly  subversive  character.  Nei- 
ther do  I  believe  that  I  am,  nor  does  any  of 
the  members  ot  this  Conunlttee  believe  that 
he  is.  In  a  position  to  state  with  assurance 
that  the  movement  of  Colonel  Caamafio, 
inspired  by  the  truly  popular  figure  of  for- 
mer President  Bosch,  Is  a  clearly  Communist 
movement.  But  one  fact  ts  certain:  in  view 
or  the  real  anarchy  in  ti-hich  the  countrj- 
has  been  engulfed  for  several  days,  espe- 
cially the  capital  city,  where  bands  of  snip- 
ers have  been  sacking  and  killing  and  obey, 
ing  no  one,  any  organized  group  that  landed 
on  the  Island  could  dominate  the  situation. 
For  that  reason,  and  our  understanding 
coincides  with  that  of  a  majority  of  the  dep- 
ositions of  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions accredited  there,  all  of  the  members 
ot  the  Committee  agree  In  admitting  that 
the  Caamafio  movement,  fortunately  truly 
democratic  In  its  origins,  since  none  ot  us 
sincerely  believes  that  Caamafio  Is  a  Com- 
munist, could  be  rapidly  converted  Intc  a 
Communist  insurrection:  above  all  it  l.s  seen 
to  be  heading  tc.ward  becoming  a  govern- 
ment of  that  kind,  susceptible  ot  obtaining 
the  support  and  tlie  assistance  of  the  great 
Marxist-Leninist  powers.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  we  do  not  believe  that  Colonel 
Caamafio  and  his  closest  advisers  are  Com- 
munists, Meanwhile,  as  the  entire  Caamafio 
movement  rests  upon  a  truly  popular  basis, 
by  certain  areas  escaping  from  the  control 
of  that  democratic  group  of  leaders  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  that  movement  to  be 
diverted  from  Us  real  origins  and  to  follow 
the  oblique  plan  of  popular-based  move- 
ments, which  can  be  easily  controlled  by 
clever  agents  and  experts  in  the  art  ot  trans- 
forming democratic  popular  movements  Into 
Marxist-Leninist  revolutions.  Thank  you. 
Mr,  President, 
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The  PREStotNT  Tbe  RepresenUtlve  of 
Ecuador.  Ambassador  Jacome.  has  requested 
tne  floor. 

Mr.  JAcoMi  I  the  Special  Delegate  of  Ecua- 
dor i.  1  wish  to  adhere  with  all  sincerity  and 
Wirmth  of  the  words  of  the  Representative  of 
Mexico,  praising  the  selflessness  and  the  ar- 
duous work  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
with  which  the  Committee  performed  its 
functions,  and  for  having  succeeded,  by  the 
time  of  us  departure.  In  leaving  a  somewh^it 
more  favorable  situation  than  the  one  It 
found  upon  arrival.  Now  that  we  are  asking 
tor  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  they  have  any  Impression  as  to  a 
formula,  or  If  there  Is  any  desire  on  the  p.irt 
of  the  two  factions  to  bring  about  peace  by 
transforming  the  ceose-flre,  the  truce,  Into  a 
peace  that  will  permit  the  political  organlaa- 
lion  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  nat- 
ural process  that  should  be  followed  In  order 
to  have  i  constitutionally  stable  system?  It 
has  been  gratifying  to  hear  this  opinion,  at 
least  on  one  side,  that  the  so-called  constitu- 
tional government  of  Colonel  Caamano  U  cer- 
tain that  It  can  at  a  given  moment  control 
and  capture  the  Infiltrators  that  are  deter- 
mined to  block  peace,  and.  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  that  situation,  to  continue  the 
chaos  that  has  prevailed  in  Santo  Domingo 
up  to  now  But  It  that  command  hopes  to 
keep  and  la  confldent  that  It  can  keep  con- 
trol it  Is  natural  that  whatever  the  command 
thinks  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  for- 
mula for  stable  pe.ice  through  an  under- 
standing with  the  others— the  present  ene- 
mies  would  be  very  useful  and  constructive 

to  know  because  we  would  then,  with  a  little 
tenacity,  through  friendly,  fraternal  media- 
tion, have  a  favor;ible  prospect  of  arriving, 
within  B  rcoson.ibly  short  time,  at  an  under- 
standing between  the  two  combatants.  This 
would  be  the  best  guarantee  that  the  Ameri- 
cas as  well  HF.  the  Dominican  Republic,  couid 
have  that  those  infiltrators  and  those  ele- 
ments that  wish  the  chaos  to  contmue, 
would  be  eliminated  and  hence  deflnltclj 
neutrallred, 

I  would  like  to  know  what  opinion  the 
Committee  formed,  after  It  succeeded  In  talk- 
ing with  the  parties  m  conOict.  what  Impres- 
sion does  it  have  of  the  opinion  or  of  the 
formulas  or  of  the  hopes  the>  have  regarding 
a  ftual  agreement  that  may  return  the  situa- 
tion to  normal' 

The  Prisident.  Would  the  Committee  like 
to  an-wer  the  question  raised  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Ecuador?  One  of  the  colleagues 
on  the  Committee,  the  Chairman.  Ambassa- 
dor Gorcla  Bauer.  Ambassador  Vizquei 
Carrlzosa,  Ambassador  Penna  Martnho,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Ambassador 
Colombo.  In  Ws  capacity  as  Repre.«entatue 
of  Argentina? 

Mr  CoioMBO  Perhaps  this  is  the  quesUon 
that  I  shall  answer  with  the  greatest  Ameri- 
canist feeling.  Mr.  Chalmiun.  I  cannot  deny, 
Mr  Ambassador,  gentlemen,  that  I  also,  like 
the  .Embassador  of  Mexico,  have  confessed  to 
htm  that  I  shared  and  still  share  the  concern 
expressed  in  his  question  and  that,  perhaps. 
It  was  the  question  that  caused  me  the  grent  - 
est  concern.  The  most  uigeni  problem  when 
we  left  was  not  to  find  Ideological  banners 
dlsunguishlng  the  parties,  but  to  put  an 
end  to  the  conflict  that  was  already  becom- 
ing bloody  and  that  could  become  a  blc^d 
bath  in  the  Americas  We  talked  with  the 
two  parties  and  beUeve  me.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  at  first  had  the  feeling  that  law  was  dead: 
It  was  chaos  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc. 
We  all  shared  it— all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  military  adviaers.  the  General 
Secretariat,  our  civilian  advisers — and  when 
we  arrived  we  found  chaos,  such  as  we  had 
never  seen  or  even  Imagined,  I  felt  that  law 
did  not  exist,  and  we  aU  thought  there  was 
little  hope  that  they  wanted  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  would  be  fea.sible,  despite  the  moral 
authority  that  we  represented.     We  were  on.y 
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a  very  few,  as  men.  as  individuals, 
we  bore  the  weight  of  the  historic  tradition 
of  the  system  whose  75th  anniversary  we 
celebrated,  and  this  inspired  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  From  the  first  man 
ol  the  rebel  band  with  whom  we  spoke.  Colo- 
nel Caamano.  to  the  first  man  with  whom 
we  spoke  from  the  Command  of  the  Military 
Junta.  Colonel  Benolt.  we  found  that  they 
were  both  weary  of  the  conflict  that  dark- 
ened the  Americas.  We  found  in  both  of 
them  a  desire  lo  achieve  peace  that  was  equal 
to  ours. 

It  would  be  untrue.  Mr,  President,  11  I 
were  to  say  that  I  found  the  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  at  this  stage  of  the  tragedy 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  There  was  a 
!.-inging  for  pe;ice  and  we  were  caught  In  the 
enthusiasm  to  achieve  It.  But  we  were  com- 
pletely surprised.  Mr.  Ambassador,  by  some- 
thing more  important  than  this  objective 
which  is  essentially  what  we  all  desire;  the 
two  parties  said  that  the  solution  lay  In  the 
inter-American  system.  Nobody  assumed 
the  right  to  impose  peace  because — and  let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding — the  side  that 
wishes  to  triumph  in  Santo  Domingo  is  stab- 
bing the  sister  Republic.  Both  factions  un- 
derstood the  intensity  of  the  tragedy  that 
was  unfolding  In  Santo  Domingo:  both 
placed  their  faith  in  the  inUr-Amerlcan 
system. 

During  the  course  of  conversations,  when 
all  members  of  the  Committee  asked  them  If 
they  would  be  faithful  to  remaining  within 
the  system,  they  aniswered  yes;  with  all  their 
faith.  But  it  was  more  than  that.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador: It  was  what  Colonel  Caamaflo  said, 
voluntarily-  A  newsman  asked  him.  "If  your 
cause  was  denounced  in  the  United  Nations, 
what  would  you  do?"  and  he  confessed  to  us 
that  he  answered  that  he  would  In  no  way 
accept  that  channel  because  he  was  within 
the  system  and  the  answer  had  to  be  found 
within  the  system.  For  that  reason  he  was 
happy  to  see  the  Committee  sent  by  the  OAS. 
He  placed  his  faith  In  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  find  the  solution.  And 
when  we  spoke  with  Colonel  Benolt  he  gave 
us  the  same  afBrmation;  his  faith  Is  In  the 
system. 

I  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  the  agony  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  this  system  that 
among  ourselves  we  have  talked  so  much  of 
strengthening  was  more  alive  than  ever  and 
In  an  hour  of  testing.  In  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  more  fierce  than  any  1  remember 
within  the  system.  I  oouJd  see  that  both  sides 
felt  this  to  be  the  only  possible  solution  that 
coiUd  maintain  peace  In  the  Americas.  Both 
took  Into  account  the  possibility  that  It  was 
being  compromised:  they  knew  that  the 
peace  of  the  hemisphere  might  be  endan- 
gered If  the  conflict  wasn't  soon  stopped. 
This.  Mr.  Ambassador,  is  what  1  can  tell  you. 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  I  look  to  the 
system  for  the  solution  Just  as  all  of  us  are 
going  to  look,  and  you  will  see  that  the  sys- 
tem will  find  that  solution. 

The  PSEsmiNT.  The  Representative  of 
Guatemala  will  contribute  to  the  answer 
that  the  Representative  of  Ecuador  has 
requested 

Mr.  G*actA  B.\tTEa.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  a  few  words  lo  what  the  Ambassador 
of  Argentina  has  said.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador. 
I.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  as  Am- 
bassador of  Guatemala,  confirm  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina, 
as  to  the  faith  that  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem can  help  in  solving  the  problem  that,  so 
unfortunately.  Is  faced  m  the  Dominican 
RepubUc  today.  Obviously,  that  country  Is 
weary  of  struggle  and  would  like  to  arrive 
at  some  solution.  I.  at  least,  found  that 
there  certainly  is  a  basic  desire  to  reach  an 
understanding  between  the  parties  and  over- 
come present  diflScultles.  We  were  sur- 
prised, for  example,  when  we  began  conver- 
sations with  the  Rebel  Commander,  ""-*  " 
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colonel  was  present  who  was  a  liaison  officer 
between  the  Military  Junta  of  San  Isidro  ana 
the  Papal  Nuncio  And  the  manner  is 
which  he  was  treated,  by  Colonel  CaomaSo 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Rebel 
Command,  surprised  us  because  he  was  la  a 
group  completely  opposed  to  the  one  he  rep. 
resented.  We  did  not  see  the  hatred  thi: 
might  have  been  expected  in  such  circum- 
stances. We  can  bear  witness,  therefore,  to 
that  deference,  to  the  treatment  that  vu 
shown.  Also  the  Rebel  Commander  oStni 
to  the  Committee  Itself  to  deUver  about  500 
prisoners  so  that  it  might  take  charge  ot 
them;  that  Is,  acts  such  as  these  indicate 
how  they  wish  to  end  this  situation  that  l! 
dividing  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic; from  these  licls.  and  from  others  that  we 
have  seen,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  thit 
at  bott«m  there  is  a  desire,  a  keen  desire  to 
reach  an  understanding.  The  question  is  Kj 
find  the  formula  for  making  this  UBdM- 
standing  a  reality. 

The  PRKStDBNT.  Other  representatives  have 
asked  to  speak.  I  ask  the  members  of  the 
Committee  II  any  of  them  wishes  to  Joio 
in  the  reply  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Representative  of  Ecuador.  The  Represents- 
tlve  of  Ecuador. 

Mr    JAcoME    Yes.   thank   you.  Mr    Chiili- 
nmn.     1  am  infinitely  grateful  for  this  reph 
which  IS  truly  promising  because  It  has  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  thot  every  hum.in  be- 
ing has  who  knows  the  tragedy  of  a  civil  war 
that   those  persons  who  have  stained  their 
country    with    blood    and    caused  so  muij 
deaths,  who  .have  seen  so  much  suffering  and 
caused  so  much  suffering,  would  now  baw 
reached    the  moment   of   longing   for  peace 
and  perhaps  each  of  them  feeling  remorse  Ik 
the  sufferings  and  the  misfortunes  they  hsif 
caused.     This   Is   an  eminently   huiuan  re- 
action that  we  all  know.    But  I  am  equal].; 
satisfied  to  hear  that  both  parties  rest  rhel; 
faith   in   the  Inter-American  .system,  b'll  I 
have  now  seen  a  report,  a  report  concerning 
the  statements  made  by   Colonel  Caamano 
to   the   eflect   that   he   will    not  accept  tbt 
Inter-American  Force  established  by  the  la: 
resolution  of  this  Meeting  of  Consultatiim 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  also  seems  thsi 
Colonel  Caamano  and  his  partisans  have  nsr 
accepted   the   present   state   of   alfiilrs,  at 
presence  of  foreign  troops  In  Santo  Domingc 
Hence,  would  not  perhaps  Colonel  Caamano. 
and   m    the    end   all   Dominicans,    wh.iwver 
their  Ideologies  and  whatever  the  barricade 
on  which  they  have  stood,  prefer  a  mlssior. 
of  peace  to  a  mission  of  guns?    We  ml|l'-' 
think  of  a  permanent  peace  mission  of  tt' 
Organization     of    American    States,    wWci 
would    receive    the    same    impressions   but 
which  would  be  seeking  a  concrete  tormuii 
to  bring  those  parties  together  who  wisb  tc 
reach  an  understanding  and  give  them  li* 
opportunity  of  not  feeling  pressured  by  ann: 
or   not   having    the    inward    Eusplcion   t!n; 
those  arms  are  playing  the  game  of  their  ad- 
versarlea.     I  should  like  and  I  venture  to  pu: 
this  question  to  the  members  of  the  ccB' 
mlttce.  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  as  tired  ici 
fatigued  as  you  all  must  be.  for  atlll  abuein? 
your  time  with  these  question.    Thank  V^ 
very  much. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  said  something,  »  '•>'-' 
circumstantially,  in  replying  to  the  quesU.': 
posed  by  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  regart- 
Ing  this  concern  that  troubles  the  Anib«- 
sador  of  Ecuador.  Here  Is  the  most  Ub- 
portant  Instance  for  telling  the  whole  trut.. 
not  part  of  It.  And  I  am  going  to  tell  tc 
I  saw  it.  The  effort^I  said— la  mutual  ilc 
so  Is  the  desire  to  attain  peace,  Mr.  Amba.-- 
sador,  but  It  Is  not  that  I  suspect  but  m- 
I  am  certoln  that  the  two  sides  In  the  strof- 
gle  are  not  controlling  their  movement.  Of- 
cause  the  cease-fire  wa«  accepted  by  tt' 
fighting  groups;  but  an  uncontrollable  K- 
gredlent  conspired  against  the  carrying  oii- 
of  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo,  an  e'«^^; 
that  history  shows  does  not  find  a  solutlc. 
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by  peaceful  means  and  that  grows  larger 
wbeni'ver  attempts  at  reaching  peace  are 
nude,  because  what  will  happen,  to  a  "great 
estent.  Is  what  happened  to  us,  in  parley- 
ing tor  peace,  with  an  absolute  cease-fire 
by  the  commands  so  as  to  talk  with  the 
peace  mission,  but  we  had  to  parley  for 
2ij  hours  under  Incessant  machlnegun 
and  nfle  fire.  Who  did  that?  Colonel 
Caamano?    I  think  not.  categorically,  no. 

It  is  the  sniper  Ingredient,  because  in  a 
town  where  arms  are  handed  out  to  civilians. 
•±ere  can  be  only  two  forms  of  control:  either 
«!iea  the  civilians  lay  down  their  arms  and 
.surrender  them  willingly,  or  when  this  Is 
ichieved  by  a  force  superior  to  the  civilian 
:orce  Let  all  of  you  ponder  the  difficult 
usk  of  imagining  a  peace  attempt.  In  which 
»e  agoln  have  the  signatures  of  the  two 
pdrlies,  we  have  the  security  isone.  and  the 
incident  is  being  provoked  as  a  factor  break- 
ing out  Into  a  tremendous  catastrophe.  I 
Honestly  confess  that  until  now  I  could  not 
explain  how  something  much  worse  did  not 
occur  The  provocation  of  the  snipers  la 
conoMtiit.  There  are  among  them,  no  doubt. 
tbe  two  classes  of  snipers  that  there  are  in 
iuch  events:  those  who  grab  a  gun  and  con- 
tuiue  using  It  with  a  resentment  that  no 
reasoning  will  lead  them  to  lay  It  down,  and 
iftose  who  continue  using  it  with  the  resent- 
ment ol  one  who  caiuiot  control  the  revolt. 
That  1-*^.  these  are  factors  that  cannot  be 
controlled  by  a  mission  no  matter  what  flag 
1)1  peace  It  carries. 

The  Government  ot  Santo  Domingo  will 
.lot  achieve  peace  until  It  can  be  Imposed 
in  a  climate  where  conditions  in  a  peace- 
ful Santo  Domingo  exist  for  the  recovery  of 
institutional  normality  in  the  country.  Sm- 
rerely.  Mr.  Ambassador,  in  the  choice  that 
Tou  have  given  me  I  sacrifice  my  wish — 
wlilch  Is  equal  to  yours — to  a  realistic  con- 
cept that  one  c&n  only  appreciate,  unlortu- 
niitely,  by  having  been  there.  We  wished. 
ind  Ae  live  Ambassadors  who  were  on  the 
mission  mentioned  it  many  times  to  one  an- 
other, that  all  of  you  could  have  been  there, 
That  not  one  bad  been  missing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  you  could  have  been  at  the  scene 
ot  events  to  see  what  we  were  seeing.  In 
ttie  tremendous  confusion,  in  which  it  la 
ditnciut  to  find  the  thread  that  would  open 
tte  knot  we  were  trying  to  untie,  where 
tliere  is  political  and  military  confusion,  eco- 
uomic  disaster,  confused  people,  general  an- 
juiflh,  no  one  can  find  the  Ingredient  for 
^dance.  I  believe.  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  U 
B  urgent  to  seek  peace  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  to  tarry  as  little  as  possible  In 
discussion,  because  every  hour  of  discussion 
u  »,n  hour  you  give  to  someone  who.  with 
good  or  evil  intentions,  could  still  pull  the 
trigger  that  would  prevent  the  Act  of  Santo 
Doimngo  Irom  being  fulfilled.  This  la  my 
personal  Impression. 

The  Peesident.  The  Representative  of  Eo- 
:i«lor  has  nothing  more  that  he  wants  to 
^I'''  I  recogrUze  the  Representative  of  Uru- 
?ii"iy   Ambassador  Emllio  Oribe 

Mr.  OaiBE  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Hni- 
fJayi,  Mr.  President,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
"lope  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sadors who  have  spoken  before  me  in  con- 
^tulating  the  Committee  on  Its  work  and 
^r^tlng  the  admiration  of  my  delegation 
for  the  way  In  which  they  have  performed 
tills  first  part  of  their  task.  And  so.  our 
firmest  congratulations  to  all  of  them. 
Since  It  la  late.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
confine  myself  to  some  very  specific  ques- 
Uons  The  first  of  the  questions  Is  as  fol- 
•'ws:  for  this  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  be 
competent  to  take  measures  to  bring  peace 
•ad  to  carry  forward  the  work  begun,  it  Is 
accessary,  above  all,  In  the  opinion  of  my 
pelegatlon.  to  ascertain  whether  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  situation 
tbat  can  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of 
'be  hemisphere  This  is  the  requirement  of 
•vticle  19  of  the  Charter  for  carrying  out  col- 


lective action  in  matters  that  normally  are 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  ot  the 
states.  As  is  known.  Article  18  states:  "Meas- 
ures adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  do  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Articles  IS  and  17," 
which  are  those  that  refer  to  noninterven- 
tion Hence  my  Delegation  believes  that  a 
pronouncement  must  be  nnade  by  this  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  to  the  eSect  that  the 
events  In  the  Dominican  Republic  constitute 
a  situation  that  endangers  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere.  Departing  from 
that  basis.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Commit- 
tee if  It  is  of  the  opimon  that  this  is  the 
case,  that  is  to  say.  that  the  situation  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  security  ot  the  hemisphere. 
That  is  the  first  question. 

The  second  question  Is  as  follows.  Mr. 
President:  the  first  part  of  the  task  with 
which  the  Committee  was  entrusted  has  been 
Carried  out.  and  we  all  congratulate  them. 
We  have  receive^  a  very  complete  report, 
which  will  be  sitidied  by  the  delegations  and 
the  foreign  mirUstries.  Tliere  remains,  then 
the  second  part  of  the  Committee's  task, 
under  the  letter  b.  which  reads  as  follows: 
to  carry  out  an  investigation  of  all  aspects 
oi  the  situation  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
that  led  to  the  convocation  of  this  Meeting." 
Naturally,  ray  Delegation  understands  very 
well  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  one  after- 
noon or  one  day  However.  I  should  like  to 
ask  simply  if  the  Committee  believes  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  issue  a  report 
on  this  point  within  a  reasonable  period  ot 
time.    Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Pkesident.  One  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  would  like  to 
refer  t«  the  first  question  put  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Uruguay.  Ambassador  Vasquez 
Carrlzosa.  Representative  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  VAsQiEZ  CASRiziiSA  (the  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Colombia).  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  first  question  Is  this:  Is  the  situa- 
tion such  that  it  can  endanger  peace  and 
security?  My  reply  is  yea.  Yes,  there  is  a 
situation  that  endangers  the  peace  and  se- 
curity. The  reasons  are  very  clear.  .^  dis- 
turbance or  even  a  guerrilla  action  In  a  mem- 
ber state  where  the  elements  of  order  and 
constituted  authorities  exist  is  not  the  same 
as  in  a  state  where  the  absence  of  the  state 
is  noted,  evaluated,  and  recorded.  What  is 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Delegate.  In  the  absence  of 
the  state?  What  does  the  s.vstem  do  when 
the  state  does  not  exist?  What  happens 
when  blood  is  running  in  the  streets?  What 
happens,  Mr.  Delegate,  when  an  American 
country — and  I  am  going  to  speak  quite 
frankly  so  that  you  may  think  about 'this 
with  all  the  perspicacity  we  know  you  to 
have — is,  under  these  conditions,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cuba?  Do  we  sit  on  the  bal- 
cony to  watch  the  end  of  the  tragedy? 

Do  we  all  sit  down  as  if  we  were  at  a  bull- 
fight waiting  for  the  crew  to  come?  What 
are  we  to  do.  Mr  Delegate?  We  are  In  a 
struggle  against  international  communism; 
and  we  are  in  a  world,  Mr.  Delegate,  in  which 
America  is  not  even  separated  from  the  other 
continents  even  by  the  ocean.  We  form  part 
of  the  world,  and  we  form  part  ot  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  world.  The  Dominican 
Republic,  like  any  other  country  in  the 
Americas.  Is  a  part  of  the  system,  and  It  is 
the  system  that  will  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
a  heed  of  state  in  any  of  Its  memloers.  The 
matter  and  the  problem  cannot  be  expressed 
In  Juridical  terms.  In  hermeneutics.  needed 
to  fit  an  act  into  a  lawyer's  criterion.  The 
problem  is  one  of  deep  political  meaning,  of 
profound  significance,  of  hemisphere  Impor- 
tance much  more  serious  than  any  of  the 
other  American  revolutions  could  be. 

There  have  been  many  revolutions  In 
America.  There  have  been  revolutions  in  my 
country:  there  have  been  some,  I  believe,  in 
yours,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  revolution 


in  itself  Justifies  the  intervention  of  the 
inter-American  system.  That  has  not  been 
my  theory:  that  has  not  been  the  theory  of 
my  cotintry.  However,  the  acephalous  con- 
dition of  the  state  constitutes  a  problem 
that  has  cwcurred  on  very  few  occasions, 
WTiat  are  we  to  do.  Mr.  Delegate,  when,  as 
the  report  states,  the  president  of  a  Junta 
says:  "I  cannot  maintain  order  with  respect 
to  the  diplomatic  missions"?  And  what  are 
we  to  do.  Mr.  Delegate,  when  the  Chief  pre- 
sents a  note  in  which  he  requests  the  assist- 
ance of  another  country  and  confesses  with 
the  sincerity  that  we  have  heard:  "Gentle- 
men of  the  Special  Committee,  have  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  asked  me  tor 
protection  and  I  did  not  have  the  elements 
with  which  to  protect  them?"  That  Is  the 
answer  to  his  first  question.  Now  we  have 
the  second  question:  What  is  happening  to 
the  investigation?  It  is  very  clear.  Mr,  Dele- 
gate. The  complex  political  events,  the 
multitudinous  situations  are  very  difficult 
to  Investigate.  .Ml  of  us  who  have  had  con- 
tact With  problems  of  criminology  know 
about  mob  psychology;  everything  that  is 
studied  in  the  classroom,  which  is  very  sim- 
ple, an  investigation  of  a  local  event,  an 
individual  event,  let  us  say.  - 

However,  when  there  are  mobs,  when  they 
are  In  the  midst  of  great  movements  an 
investigation  can  be  conducted,  investiga- 
tions must  be  carried  out.  But  tliey  are 
obviously  difficult  investigations.  I  would 
spare  no  effort  to  support  any  machinery, 
agency,  or  committee  that  would  carry  for- 
ward that  investigation.  It  would  be  very 
desirable.  But.  of  course,  such  Investiga- 
tions ot  complex  events  are  not  very  easy, 
because  many  things  have  happened.  Actu- 
ally, two  or  three  revolutions  have  taken 
place.  There  was  the  first  revolt  of  colonels. 
Then  there  was  a  revolt  of  a  party;  and  after 
that,  a  revolution  ot  a  whole  series  ot  guer- 
rilla groups,  so  that  each  one  may  have  a 
different  impression  of  the  some  e-, ent. 

I  think  that,  rather  than  an  investigation 
of  the  past,  what  is  of  Interest  to  the  Meetmg 
of  Consultation  and  what  is  of  Interest  to 
America  is  not  the  Investigation  of  the  past, 
but  the  investigation  of  the  future.  It  is 
the  investigation  of  the  future  that  Interests 
us.  The  problem  la  not  to  stop  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility, to  ascertain  who  began  to  shoot 
first,  who  entered  the  National  Palace  first, 
who  opened  the  windows,  who  got  out  the 
machlnegtin.  who  saw.  who  heard:  all  that 
would  be  an  interminable  process  that  would 
fill  many  pages  and  many  records  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  importiiht'  thing  is  not  to 
look  backward,  but  to  look  ahead 

The  President.  The  Representative  of 
Uruguay. 

Mr.    OaiBE.  I   thank   Ambassador  'V4zquea 

Carrlzosa  for  his  remarks.  He  has  told  me 
just  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  PEEstoENT.  The  -Embassador  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Penna  Maki.n-ho  ithe  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  Brazil) .  Tes.  Mr.  President,  And 
I  also  want  to  say  to  the  Delegates  that  my 
reply  is  also  yes.  There  are  two  governments, 
but  each  one  is  weaker  than  the  other,  com- 
pletely Incapable  and  powerless  to  control 
the  situation  that  prevails  in  the  country. 
Peace  was  made  on  uncertain  terms.  The 
Act  of  Santo  Domingo  is  not  a  definitive 
peace,  it  is  a  difficult  truce,  a  temporary 
armistice  that  may  dissolve  at  any  moment. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  suggests,  among 
the  measures  that  in  its  Judgment  might  be 
adopted  immediately  by  the  Tenth  Meetmg 
of  Consultation,  the  appointment  of  a  tech- 
nical military  group  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  to  supervise  the  cease-fire,  as  well 
as  other  measures  agreed  to  by  the  parties 
to  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo.  We  must  keep 
watoh  over  that  peace  and  create  conditions 
to  prevent  the  struggle  from  breaking  out 
again — because  it  could  start  again.  Mr. 
President,  at  any  moment.     Thank  you. 
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The  President  Does  :iny  ottier  member  of 
the  Committee  wish  to  spealt  on  this  ques- 
tion? The  Chairman  of  the  Comminee.  Am- 
bassador Colombo. 

Mr.  Colombo  The  truth  Ik.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  after  the  words  of  my  distinguished  col- 
iea^es.  the  Ambasaadors  of  Bmzu  and  Co- 
lombia, there  is  very  little  that  I  might  be 
able  to  add;  but  the  responsibility  Involved 
and  the  Importance  ol  the  question,  so  ably 
phrased  by  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  com- 
pel all  of  us  to  make  clear  our  position  on 
this  quesUon  When,  among  the  powers  and 
duties,  the  duty  of  Investigating  w.«  decided 
upon.  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I  felt 
the  same  as  I  always  (eel  whenever  an  In- 
vestigating committee  :s  named-  Generally 
.r  Investigate  nothing:  few,  indeed,  are  the 
investigating  or  factfinding  committees 
which,  in  the  parliamentary  life  of  all  ol  our 
countries,  show  any  fruitful  Jurisprudence  m 
their  results.  But  this  Investigating  Com- 
mlitce  did  have  the  possibility  of  good  re- 
sults. And  that  was  because  It  wa,=  aimed  at 
two  fundamental  objectives  that  were  gov- 
erning events  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  understood,  first,  that  the  Investigation 
was  to  determine  Ihe  scope  of  the  danger  re- 
tultlDK  from  the  events,  which  are  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  Ambas-sador  of  Uruguay. 
If  this  was  a  situation  that  did  not  threaten 
the  pence  we  would  verify  that  immediately 


built  on  pence,  without  peace  there  is  no 
possibility  for  the  triumph  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt.  Mr.  President,  that  the  peace 
of.  the  hemisphere  Is  in  grave  peril. 

But  with  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Investigation,  which  Is  also  a  matter  of 
anxiety,  we  have  contributed  something  In 
the  time  we  had  to  make  our  investigation; 
more  than  the  Investigation  Is  the  word  of 
the  leaders  themselves.  This  act  1.'^  a  con- 
fession, and  a  partisan  confession  without 
proof,  Mr  Ambassador,  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
our  characterizing  the  ideology,  nobody  goes 
about  trying  to  do  that  when,  actually,  it  has 
already  been  ctiaracterlzed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  governments  themselves.  If  necessary, 
that  should  be  left  to  the  last,  I  have  said 
at  previous  sessions:  my  delegation  is  will- 
ing to  make  and  Is  going  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive Investigation  of  the  facts,  in  order 
to  determine  the  blame  according  to  the 
action.  We  shall  do  nothing  to  cover  up  a 
sharing  of  responsibility  But  In  the  matter 
of  priorities.  Investigation  has  been  well 
placed  by  the  Ambassador  of  UrMg:uay,  The 
first  thing  to  be  investigated  was  the  projec- 
tion of  the  episode,  the  possibility  of  its 
alfectlng  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere,  the 
need  for  urgent  action  in  ctise  It  Is  proved. 
We  five  members  of  the  committee  shared 
that  opinion  when  we  were  there,  and  we 
reafllrm   It   now.     The   peace  of    the  beml- 


ff  the  situation  was  under  the   control    ^-  ^  ^  -  ,.     „ .j„,   .»,„, 

"roups  intent  on  stirring  up  tension  In  the     sphere  is  in  such  danger,  Mr.  President,  that 
America";    in    a   strugsle   in   the   history    of     If  the  system  does  not  respond  to  the  call  of 
"  both  parties  to  the  struggle.  I  believe  that 

the  peace  of  the  Americas  would  not  be  in 
danger,  th.it  peace  will  be  broken.  This  ur- 
gency Is  shown  by  the  way  we  have  tried  to 
answer  the  concerns  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Uruguav, 

The  PHESIOENT,  I  ask  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala  If  he  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  point, 

Mr,  GabcIa  Baoer.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  and  my  opinion  to  those 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  also  reply,  rather  emphati- 
cally, as  was  done  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Colombia,  that  the  peace  and  seciulty  are  In 
danger.  As  was  already  said,  we  In  the  Com- 
mittee often  asked  ourselves  and  commented 
on  the  advisability  of  having  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  meeting  visit  the  Dominican 
Republic  In  order  to  see.  on  the  scene  Itself  of 
the  events,  the  situation  prevailing  in  that 
country:  In  a  state  of  war,  when  we  arrived, 
without  water,  without  lights,  without  tele- 
phones, without  public  servicea  The  lobby 
of  the  very  hotel  where  we  stayed  wss  a  scene 
of  war — children  and  women  sleeping  In  the 
lobby  Itself,  The  Diplomatic  Corps,  which 
met  with  us.  also  told  us  of  the  serious  situa- 
tion which  they  had  gone  through  and  were 
going  through:  anarchy  ruled:  the  attacks 
that  the  diplomatic  missions  themselves  had 
suffered:  the  wounded.  Including  the  diplo- 
matic mlBBlons  that  had  given  asylum  to 
wounded  persons:  and  this  was  something 
that  went  on  hour  after  hour. 

Undoubtedly,  peace  and  security  are  seri- 
ously affected  when  there  Is  no  authority 
that  Is  respected,  for  althotigh  there  are 
those  who  proclaim  that  they  represent  au- 
thority In  each  sector,  it  may  be  seen  later 
that  they  do  not  possess  it  to  ruch  a  degree 
that  peace  prevails:  and  although  they  sign 
documents,  such  as  the  cease-flre  that  w«« 
arranged  before  we  arrived,  or  the  Act  of 
Santo  Domingo,  which  we  signed:  neverthe- 
lesf,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  have  no  abso- 
lute control  over  the  situation  when  the 
spectacle  of  wotmded  and  dead  persons  Is 
seen.  We  asked  how  many  had  died,  how 
many  had  been  wounded:  and  I  believe  that 
I  can  say,  as  an  opinion  gathered  from  per- 
sons of  whom  It  can  be  said,  Insofar  as  this  is 
possible,  that  they  are  better  Informed  on  the 
matter,  that  at  least  1,500  persons  have  died 
In  Santo  Domingo.  And  how  arc  the  forces 
distributed?    How  Is  the  country?    Fighting 


Americas, 

America,  which  Is  full  of  struggle  between 
brothers,  in  this  incorrigible  vocation  that  Is 
periodically  written  into  the  history  of  our 
countries  that  delays  the  advance  of  law  and 
democracy,  then  we  would  verify  It  immedi- 
ately; and  we  have  vended  It. 

This  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
conaned  to  the  two  well-dcBned  groups.  But 
The  presence  of  those  uncontrollable  factors, 
which  I  urge  the  Ambassadors  to  analyze  In 
detail.  In  the  evaluation  of  facts  in  order  to 
reach  conclusions,  they  are  going  to  be  im- 
pressed, as  we  otu-selvBs  were  impressed,  with- 
out seeing  them:  they  have  become  more 
daneerotis  than  the  groups  themselves  put 
together  To  my  mind,  they  have  become  the 
element  thot  will  determine  the  fate  of  what 
15  going  to  be  done.  If  those  groups  did  not 
exist,  and  If  those  responsible  for  the  strug- 
gling movements  had  not  confessed  that  they 
cannot  control  them.  In  view  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  security  zone,  freely  agreed  upon 
by  both  p.TJtles.  with  a  US,  military  force 
-hat  Is  engaged  basically  In  the  process  of 
iteeplng  ctistody  over  the  diplomatic  zone. 
I  would  also  believe.  Mr,  President,  that  per- 
haps we  might  be  able  to  delimit  the  process 
.•vnd  trust  that  the  peace  would  not  be  so 
obviously  Jeopardized  as  It  Is  In  this  process: 
because  In  all  revolutions,  even  a  smuU  local 
one.  there  Is  the  possibility  that  there  may  be 
the  spark  of  a  process  that  will  affect  the 
peace  of  the  Amei^a^ 

But  the  dlmeni^VoI  this  situation,  with 
elements  of  dlsti^Bmcc  on  both  sides,  who 
Hje  constantly  iJBlng  out  against  the  pro- 
tection offered  by  the  security  zone,  and  In 
which.  Mr.  President — and  this  struck  my 
attention — there  Is  still  control  to  prevent 
confrontation  In  a  struggle  that  could  tech- 
nically be  called  a  military  strugglt:  or  In 
other  wortJs.  there  Is  no  military  confronU- 
tion  between  the  defenders  of  the  zone  and 
the  contending  groups  of  the  civil  strviggle. 
.And  that  struggle  Is  capable  of  being  un- 
;oc<sed.  because  of  the  constant  harassment 
by  those  who  are  seeking  a  way  to  unloose  It, 
Hence,  Mr.  Ambassador,  this  matter  urgently 
demands  that  all  of  us  succeed  In  finding  the 
way  to  resolve  this  situation:  that  we  And 
the  way  to  dispel  the  undeniable  danger  that 
threatens  the  peace  In  this  hemisphere,  which 
IS  the  purpose  of  our  organization.  Because 
all  of  these  things  are  Important:  economic 
development,  social  tranquillity.  Justice,  the 
orogress  of  the  countries:  but  all  of  them  are 


has  taken  place  so  far  only  In  the  city  o: 
Santo  Domingo  Itself,  but  who  can  6isu,-» 
us  that  it  win  not  spread  throughout  'Jif 
country? 

Tlie  rebel  command  states  that  they  h^vt 
maintained  peace  there,  because  they  hust 
not  wished  to  arouse  feelings  in  the  rest  o: 
the  country,  and  the  military  junta  in  s»„ 
Isidro  stotCF  that  they  control  the  rest  ol  tif 
country-  What  is  the  real  situation?  Thf 
Committee  did  not  have  time  to  tra;*; 
through  all  of  the  Dominican  Republic:  bu: 
U  is  evident  that  chaos  ext<;ts,  that  the  situ, 
ation  Is  deteriorating;  it  changes  from  ont 
hour  to  the  next:  that  Is  clear.  The  day  aiui 
we  had  an  interview  under  the  fire  of  snip, 
ers.  as  has  been  said  here — with  the  cotut.- 
tutionailst  military  command,  the  next  da; 
I  repeat,  the  chief  of  that  command  wt? 
proclaimed  President  of  the  Republic.  Cot- 
stltutlonai  President;  and  the  military  Juau 
of  Suu  Isidro.  which  we  had  talked  with  aim 
which  signed  the  act  of  Santo  Oomlsgc 
does  not  now  exist,  according  to  reports  ar- 
riving today  through  the  news  agencies.  Tlj 
teletype  has  Just  brought  for  example,  a  catiK 
reading:  "Domingo  Imbert.  president  of  tll^ 
new  five-member  Junta,  quickly  oonvenw 
A  press  conference  and  called  for  a  peacf- 
making  effort  to  rebuild  the  country  ar.c 
restore  national  unity  without  discrjml.i.- 
tlon  on  account  of  political  affiliation  "  Rf 
described  Colonel  Canmafio  -is  a  good  perse:- 
1.1  friend. 

The  other  members  of  the  new  Junta  tre 
Julo  Postlgo  61  years  old.  a  lawyer  whot 
some  people  consider  a  militant  In  tit 
Revolutionary  Party  of  Juan  Bosch;  Csrk* 
Crisella  Poiomey.  61  years  old.  governor  t: 
one  of  the  provinces  under  the  deposed  zt- 
gime  of  Donald  Reld  Cabral;  Alejandro  bett: 
Copo.  41  years  old.  an  engineer:  and  Coionf, 
Benoit.  a  member  of  the  previous  mjllttr 
Juntii  ol  three,  Imbert  did  not  explain  !io< 
or  why  the  earlier  Junta  resigned,  or  how  iii> 
new  one  was  formed.  Although  Coamttt 
could  not  be  found  to  give  us  a  statement 
the  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Party.  Jew 
Francisco  Pena  Gbme«.  stated  over  the  reb*: 
radio  that  the  new  group  represented  ar, 
underhanded  maneuver  against  the  Interetii 
of  the  Dominican  people.  In  the  Domlnicai 
Republic  we  constantly  heard  rumors,  storle 
tliat  got  to  u.'*,  to  tne  eifect  that  they  wwt 
Inciting  to  arms  over  the  radio,  even  duriti 
the  cease-fire. 

The  circumstances  prevailing  In  Saxi^ 
Domingo  are  most  difficult,  tremendously  (U: 
flcult;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  tJ-* 
representatives  were  to  go  snd  see  ho* 
things  .ire  developing  there  and  how.  in  t-ni 
report  wc  have  submitted,  we  cannot  gl'* 
an  exact  picture  of  the  prevailing  smiallor. 
which  has  disturbed  us  deeply  The  »it« 
tion  undoubtedly  endangers  peace  and  »■ 
curity.  and  not  of  the  Dominican  Republ: 
alone.  The  represenutive  of  Uruguay  sl« 
referred  to  the  missions  of  Investigation;  un. 
indeed,  among  the  duties  entrusted  to  ti* 
Committee  was  the  duty  of  making  an  it- 
vestlgailon  of  all  aspects  of  the  sltusuc 
existing  m  the  Dominican  Republic  that  Ik 
to  the  calling  of  the  Meeting.  But  the  kt' 
of  investlg.'ition  tliat  was  a.'iked  Is  not  oc> 
that  can  be  made  In  a  few  hours.  The  Con- 
mlttee  had  to  give  priority  to  what  demands; 
priority,  and  the  first  thing  was  to  try  t 
restore'  peace  and  conditions  of  safety  '' 
restore  things  as  much  as  possible  to  nor 
mal.  under  prevailing  conditions.  In  orQf 
that  It  could  carry  out  an  Investigation  suti 
as  we  believed  the  Meeting  of  Conaultaiw 
had  requested 

We  are  in  agreement  that  th's  Investip 
tion  should  be  carried  as  tar  as  it  Is  deslr* 
but  m  the  short  space  of  time  we  were  Ui*" 
and  with  all  the  tasks  we  hod:  and  althoi* 
we  sought  opinions  and  points  of  view  p- 
varlous  sides:  although  we  asked  all  num- 
ber! of  the  dlplom.itlc  corps  to  give  us  t-'- 
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v.ew6  in  WTitlng;  that  is,  their  views  on  the 
s;:uatlon  as  they  saw  It;  although  we  asked 
-Jie  disputing  groups  also  to  explain  to  the 
rotninlt1«e  and  to  the  Meeting  what  they 
ronsldered  the  truth  about  the  Doi311niclan 
Bepuijtic,  and  also  asked  the  Governors  of  the 
Proxince-s  whom  we  Interviewed  to  do  the 
lime  -ind  did  likewise  with  everyone  with 
rtom  we  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  and 
question:  although  we  soiight  all  of  the  evi- 
dence that  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  this 
;nvest:gatlon  and  to  enable  the  Committee 
;*  o?er  Its  conclusions  to  this  Meeting  of 
Coaiultatlon:  despite  all  this,  the  time  was 
eery  short  and  wc  cannot  give  conclusions  in 
Ibc  report  we  have  Just  submitted,  not  even 
S  we  were  to  be  able  to  change  them  a  little 
.ater 

points  ol  view  have  been  given  and  Infor- 
ffiatlon  collected,  sometimes  In  personal  con- 
versations as  mentioned  by  the  Ambassador 
o!  .Argentina  with  respect  to  his  conversation 
with  Colonel  Caamaiio.  or  In  conversa- 
•.100=  the  members  of  the  Committee  had 
with  various  jjersons  on  the  scene;  but  we 
«bould  also  listen  to  all  parties  concerned,  to 
all  who  want  to  say  something:  and  such  an 
livestlgotlon  takes  some  time.  This  Is  the 
reply  we  must  give  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Uruguay  With  respect  to  this  second  point, 
ire  have  done  oil  that  we  could  within  the 
■bort  time  available,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
tte  cease-fire  effective  for  the  protection  of 
refugees  and  tliose  who  had  taken  asylum, 
and  so  that  food  distribution  could  be  under- 
'ikec,  to  bring  In  food,  medicines,  etc.. 
tnat  can  be  distributed  with  the  necessary 
safety.  We  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  In 
t,  very  short  time,  but  In  regard  to  Investlga- 
•lou,  we  c^n  say  that  we  have  scarcely  begtin. 
And  despite  the  little  that  was  seen,  the 
Committee  has  been  able  to  contribute 
jometalng  In  reply  to  the  questions  thot  have 
been  asked  here. 

The  Pbesident.  I  understand  that  the  rep- 
resentative of  Uruguay  is  very  well  satis- 
5ed  with  the  thorough  manner  In  which  the 
interesting  questions  put  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  have  been  answered. 

Mr.  Orbie.  Of  course.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  once 
.igain.  and  I  believe  that  what  has  now  been 
Kiid  here  is  fundamental:  because  the  con- 
viction of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
will  surely  allow  us,  through  consultation, 
to  take  appropriate  measures  without  getting 
into  the  problem  of  Intervention. 

The  President.  I  reco^lze  the  special  del- 
1-p.ie     of     Paraguay,     Ambassador     Yodlce. 

Mr  Y6DICE,  Tliank  you,  Mr,  President, 
Fint,  I  wish  to  Join  In  the  words  of  apprecia- 
tion t.'iat  have  been  spoken  here  to  the  am- 
OAs&Ldors  who  composed  our  special  com- 
nuttee  that  traveled  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
completed  the  great  task  of  which  we  are  so 
proud.  I  am  very  happy  that  from  the  first 
time  the  floor  was  requested  until  now  we 
have  had  a  series  of  statements  froni  the 
illstlngulshed  amljassadors  on  the  Commit- 
tee, rind  their  statements  make  my  congrat- 
ulations even  wanner.  As  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  the  illustrious  Ambassador 
of  .Argentina,  Dr.  Rlcardo  Colombo,  h-is  said, 
•his  Is  the  moment  of  irtith  and  the  delega- 
tion of  Paraguay  Is  quite  pleased  with  the 
action  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  delegation  of  Paraguay,  Mr.  President, 
■5  proud  of  this  Committee  because  It  has, 
;a  the  first  place,  effectively  carried  out  the 
Peacemaiang  aspect  of  its  mission  as  fully  as 
Is  possible;  It  is  proud  of  this  Committee 
becuuse  It  has  Justified  the  confidence  of 
the  Paraguayan  delegation  placed  in  it.  in- 
ismuch  as  the  distinguished  ambas.-,adors 
»ho  composed  It.  whose  ability  and  Inter- 
American  spirit  all  of  us  know,  as  was  said 
when  the  Committee's  membership  was  ap- 
proved would  determine  whether  or  not  In- 
ternational communism  had  a  part  In  the 
liloody  events  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
■'  the  distinguished  representative  of  Mex- 
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ico  had  not  raised  the  question  he  did  on  the 
matter.  I  would  have  done  so  I  might,  bow- 
ever,  have  put  it  dlflerenily.  since  I  would 
not  have  coufined  mysell  to  Inquiring  as  to 
the  possibility  of  Communist  intervention 
in  a  specific  group,  but  would  have  extended 
the  inquiry  to  all  aspects  of  the  serious  con- 
nict  thiit  the  Dominican  people  ure  under- 
going today. 

Ihe  Government  of  Paraguay,  a*  I  stated 
clearly  when  approval  was  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment ol  the  collective  inter -Amen  can 
force,  believed  from  the  beginning  that  con- 
tinental security  was  at  stake.  The  repllefc 
by  the  Ambassadors  composing  the  Convmlt- 
tee  reporting  today  on  certain  questions  re- 
garding these  delicate  aspects  of  the  Domini- 
can situation  have  been  categorical.  My 
governm.ent  was  right  Continental  security 
16  threatened.  The  danger  existed,  and  still 
exist*,  that  chaos  and  anarchy  will  pernut 
mrernatlonai  communism  to  transform  the 
Dominican  Republic  into  another  CubQ- 
With  his  customary  clarity,  courage,  and  en- 
ergy, the  Ambassador  of  Colombia.  Mr,  Al- 
ferdo  V&zquez  Carrlzosa,  has  categorically 
mentioned  the  highly  political  nature  of  the 
problem  we  are  facing.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion ol  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  he  has 
rightly  said  that  the  peace  of  America  l5 
threatened,  that  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  threatened,  and  that  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  another  Cuba,  another  Com- 
munist government  in  the  hemisphere  will 
arise  out  of  the  chaos  and  anarchy  in  the 
Domlnlclan  Republic. 

We  are  proud  of  the  action  of  our  Commit- 
tee, because,  as  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay 
said,  it  l8  helping  to  clarify  the  problem  we 
are  facinc.  Paraguay  had  no  doubts  when 
it  voted  on  the  resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  inter- American  force.  As  I 
said:  "The  Government  of  Paraguay  ap- 
proves the  sending  of  US.  forces  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  considering  that  this  does 
not  imply  armed  intervention  prejudicial  to 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  Do- 
minican people,  but.  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  a  measure  of  hemispheric  defense 
against  the  intervention  of  Castro-Commu- 
nist forces.  The  Government  of  Paraguay  Is 
aware  thiit  US  armed  Intervention  has  been 
necessary  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  prevent- 
ing extracontlnental  and  Cuban  forces  and 
tunds  from  annulling  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple's right  of  self-determination,  since  it 
was  evident  that  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
inter- American  system  to  act  rapidly  and 
energetically.  The  Government  of  Paraguay 
reaf&-ms  its  support  of  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  hemispheric  force  and  will 
participate  in  it  If  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  governments  of  the  member  states  do 
likewise. *■ 

Mr.  President  if  there  is  anything  to  re- 
gret It  is  that,  for  the  time  being,  this  valu- 
able, clear  explanation  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  Dominican  problem  furnished  to  us 
by  our  committee  is  known  only  to  the  dele- 
gates of  this  Meeting  of  Consultatlon. 

Obvlously  we  are  going  to  come  to  a  mo- 
ment when  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Delegates,  In  my  opin- 
ion, will,  decide  that  these  vital  conclusions 
reached  by  our  Committee  should  be  known 
by  all  of  the  Americas,  by  all  of  the  people 
of  the  hemisphere  Because  for  my  Dele- 
gation, Mr.  President,  these  conclusions 
which  appear  !n  the  written  report  and  m 
the  replies  to  the  questions  posed  here, 
should  not  be  known  only  by  the  Delegates; 
they  should  be  known  by  all  the  people.  I 
emphasize  this  point  because  I  am  proud 
that  my  Delegation,  from  the  very  beginning, 
has  been  concerned  and  has  established  a 
position  with  regard  to  the  serlousnvs  of 
the  conflict,  in  view  of  the  intervention  of 
international  communism  in  the  Dominican 
events. 

Once  more.  I  congratulate  the  members  of 
our    Committee;    I   am   confident    that   the 


cottclU£;onf  ihey  now^  bring  to  us  from  their 
trip  to  Santo  Domingo  and  that  they  will 
coniinue  to  bring  will  greatly  help  this  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation.  The  inter- American 
system  must  find  the  permanent  solution  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
of  Ecuador  in  order  to  bring  about  u  return 
of  constitutionality  In  the  sister  Dominican 
Republic,  a  return  of  the  reign  of  representa- 
tive democracy  and  of  human  rights,  and  of 
all  those  inalienable  principles  of  sovereign 
peoples  thai  motivate  the  resolutions  of  this 
Meeting  of  Consultation  in  dealing  with  the 
Donxinlcan  problem.  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  with  the  clarity  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Committee  we  shall  be  walking 
on  firmer  ground.  The  basic  conclusion  that 
I  want  drawn  from  this  statement  I  am  now 
making  is  that  we  should  act  on  the  basis 
of  these  Important  conclusions  furnished  to 
us  by  the  Committee:  not  only  the  conclu- 
sions appearing  in  the  report  that  has  been 
distributed,  but  also  those  verbally  expressed 
tonight  by  the  members  of  the  Committee.  I 
repeat  my  congratulations  to  the  ambassa- 
dors and  my  conlldence  that  tl^ese  highly 
Important  conclusions  will  shortlylie  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  tlie  Americas  Many 
thanks.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
Ventizuela  i .  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to  make 
a  motion. 

The  President.  What  is  the  motion  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela?  u— -• 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago  when  it  was  desired  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  problem.  I  lisked  this 
distinguished  meeting  to  await  the  return  of 
the  Committee,  so  that  we  might  question 
It  and  hear  what  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
and  highly  Important  report  On  behalf 
of  my  government,  I  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made.  I  now  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  point: 
perhaps  this  session  should  devote  itseU  ex- 
clusively to  questions  and  answers,  so  that 
by  speeding  things  up  we  can  obtain  the  in- 
fonnalion  as  precl-sely  as  possible,  Ie!i\-tng 
basic  fiUiCements  and  studies  of  possible 
solutions  until  tomorrow's  plenary;  other- 
wise, we  shall  have  to  repeat  many  of  the 
things  already  said  here.  Tills  ts  my  mo^^ 
tion,  Mr.  President.  •«  * 

Tlie  President.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Chair 
entirely  agrees  with  you.  It  would  really  be 
interesting  to  devote  ourselves  to  question- 
ing the  honorable  Committee  and  ite  distin- 
guished mem,ber5.  and  the  answers  that  they 
give  us  will  be  very  edifying.  ^      _• 

Time  goes  on,  and  we  must  take  adviai^tage 
of  the  privacy  of  this  meeting  precipeiy  to 
present  this  type  of  questions  and.  in  this 
same  confidential  setting,  to  obtain  the  an- 
swers of  the  distinguished  Committee  mem- 
bers. Naturally,  the  occasion  will  come  for 
U5  to  make  detailed  statements  on  behalf  of 
our  governments  on  the  text  of  the  Impor- 
tant report  presented  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  Committee.  I  ofler  the  floor  to  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Chile. 

Mr.  Magnet  ( the  Special  Delegate  of  Chile  > . 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President  The  opinion  that 
the  President  has  just  expressed  so  wisely 
is  in  complete  accord  with  what  I  am  about 
to  say  now.  Although,  for  reasons  clearly  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  the  i:>elegauon  of  Chile 
abstained  from  voting  for  the  establishment 
of  the  committee  that  has  now  returned  to 
our  midst,  I  can  do  no  less  than  corroborate, 
briefly  but  sincerely,  the  expressions  of  praise 
that  the  committee  has  earned.  Moreover, 
the  position  taken  by  my  coimtry  does  not 
Inhibit  me.  for  everyone's  benefit,  from  ask- 
ing some  questions  that  are  of  Interest  to  my 
country,  and.  as  I  understand,  to  the  others 
as  well.  In  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President  in  his  statement, 
mention  is  made  of  a  security  zone  In  that 
city,  whose  limits  would  be  indicated  In  a 
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pliKD  appended  to  this  document  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  taat  this  security  zoDe  Is  a 
highly  Important  factor  In  the  cease-flre  that 
hao  tjeen  obtained  and  that  a  clear  delinea- 
tion of  this  zone  and  knowledge  of  It,  not 
Just  hy  the  parties  Involved  hut  by  everyone, 
will  be  very  helpful  la  forming  an  idea  of 
what  might  happen  If.  as  may  be  feared,  this 
security  zone  were  violated.  If  ticceptable 
to  the  Committer.  1  would  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  plan  not  only  be  incorporated 
into  the  Act.  but  also  circulated  by  the  sec- 
retariat as  soon  as  possible. 

The  President.  I  ask:  I  imagine  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  wishes  to  reply 
to  Ambassador  Magnet's  question. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  Committee,  through  me. 
reports  that  the  map  Is  now  being  distrib- 
uted, and  I  apologize  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Chile  because  It  w.as  not  attached  to  the  re- 
port when  this  was  distributed.  The  expla- 
nation may  lie  In  the  undeserved  expression 
of  appreciation  for  the  Committee's  work, 
an  the  part  of  the  .Embassador.  Material 
dlfBcultles  prevented  distribution,  but  I  now 
present  the  map  to  the  Chair  so  that,  as  the 
Ambassador  of  Chile  has  wisely  requested,  it 
may  be  distributed  as  soon  as  possible,  since 
It  Is  necessary-  for  the  proper  Information  of 
the  Ambassadors 

The  Phesident.  The  Chair  will  proceed 
accordingly.  Mr  Chairman.  Ambassador  Co- 
lombo. 

Mr.  Magnit.  I  wish  to  explain  that  my 
words  did  not  Imply  the  slightest  criticism 
or  reproach  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Colombo  1  wish  to  make  quite  clear 
that  I  have  not  even  remotely  siospected 
guch  an  attitude  from  one  whom  I  know  to 
be  a  gentleman  and  distinguished  nmbassa- 
dor  who  honors  the  lnter-.4mer!can  system. 
The  PF.i:sioE>rr.  Your  second  question,  Mr. 
-Ambassador. 

Mr.  MAC^JET.  It  IS  more  than  a  question. 
Mr  President,  to  try  to  achieve  some  kind 
of  friendship.  I  think  It  Is  quite  clear  both 
from  the  text  and  the  context  of  the  report 
we  have  Ju5t  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing. 
especially  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo — with 
which  we  were  already  acquainted  and  which 
IB  conumed  In  the  report  signed  on  May  5 — 
that  there  Is  not.  nor  was  there  on  that  date 
a  "constituted  government  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  able  to  represent  the  country,  but 
two  parties  or  conflicting  factions.  The  com- 
mittee, with  the  knowledge  It  gained  through 
Its  on-the-spot  activity,  and  with  Its  spirit 
of  Impartiality,  deemed  It  necessary  to  hear 
the  two  parties  or  factions  In  order  to  reach 
some  u.=eful  result.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conamlttee.  through  you. 
Mr.  President  If  the  evidence  that  has  been 
gathered  corresponds  to  the  truth. 

The  Presidemt.  Shall  I  refer  the  question 
to  the  Chairman  or  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee? 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  think  that.  In  substance, 
we  have  already  answered  the  Ambassador's 
question.  That  is  all  of  us  Committee  mem- 
bers have  confirmed  the  Impresaloa  of  chaos 
that  we  found  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  complete  lack  of  authority,  the  existence 
of  two  groups  that  appeared  to  t>e  standard- 
bearers  ui  the  conflict  and  with  whom  we 
felt  Impelled  to  e-stabllsh  Immediate  tormct. 
I  do  not  kn.-iw  If  this  will  satisfy  the  Am- 
bassador, and  I  wish  be  would  let  me  know 
If  he  has  any  doubts  that  I  can  clear  up. 

The  PstsiDEST.  What  does  the  Ambassador 
to  Chile  have  to  say? 

Mr.  Mac.vet.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  the 
-Embassador   has   said  confirms   what   I— — 
Mr  Colombo.  I  think  It  la  the  same  thing. 
Mr  .Emb.tssador 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  ques- 
tion?   Mr   Ambassador. 

Mr  M.\CNET.  If  it  Is  not  an  imposition  on 
you  or  on  the  meeting.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  tell  us  how  many  asylees  or  refu- 


gees still  remain  In  the  embassies  In  Santo 
Domingo.  Lf  It  has  been  able  to  obtain  this 
Information, 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  truth  la  that  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Ambassador.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  your  question  because,  fortunately, 
the  evacuation  of  asylees  has  already  started. 
I  have  information  regarding  the  asylees  at 
my  embassy:  there  were  14  who  have  already 
been  able  to  leave.  That  Is,  this  changes  ac- 
cording to  the  help  received,  food  and  other, 
because  the  asylees  take  advantages  of  arriv- 
ing planes  In  order  to  arrange  their  trans- 
portation: therefore,  at  this  moment  it 
would  be  practically  Impossible — because  of 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  our  arrival — 
to  say  how  many  asylees  tiave  been  able  to 
lea'/e  the  country.  Fourteen  have  left  my 
embassy 

The  President.  Xs  the  Ambassador  satis- 
fled? 

Mr.  Magnet.  1  hope  1  am  not  being  too  In- 
sistent. Mr.  President,  but  perhaps  with  the 
testimony  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee we  might  obtain  an  approximate  fig- 
ure, at  least. 

The  Special  Delegate  op  Bbazil.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador of  Chile.  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that 
In  the  Embassy  of  Brazil  there  was  38 
asylees.  of  which  only  6  wished  to  leave  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  other  3S  told  us 
that  they  would  prefer  to  await  tlie  return 
of  normal  conditions  in  their  country. 
Therefore,  only  six  asylees  in  our  embassy 
left  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Pbesident  Does  Ambassador  Vasquez 
Carrizosa  wish  to  contribute  anything'? 

Mr.  Vasqcez  Cabkizosa  (the  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Colombia ) .  There  were  atiout  30 
asylees  in  the  Embassy  of  Colombia  in  Santo 
Domingo,  some  of  whom  did  not  wish  to 
leave  Dominican  territory.  Many  of  them, 
especially  women  and  children,  left  on  May  S 
on  the  plane  that  brought  in  food,  medicine 
and  medical  equipment. 

The  PREsroEtn.  The  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala. 

Mr.  GABCtA  Bauer.  There  were  28  aayleea  at 
the  Embassy  of  Guatemala,  of  whom  9  left. 
There  are  now  19  asylees  at  present  who 
will  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
plane  arriving  from  Guatemala  with  food 
and  medicine.  The  Secretariat  has  already 
been  informed  of  this. 

Mr.  Magnet  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  leave 
on  record  my  gratification  and  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Dominicans, 
since  BO  many  of  them  have  chosen  not  to 
abandon  their  country,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing chaos. 

The  PREsroEjrr.  We  give  the  floor  to  the 
Representative  of  EI  Salvador,  Ambassador 
Clairmont  Duenas, 

Mr  Clairmont  DueSas  (the  Special  Dele- 
gate of  El  Salvador  i .  Thank  you  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  going  to  ask  a  question,  but  I 
wish  at  tius  time  to  express  my  government's 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Committee  in  the  face  of  the  tragic  events 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our  thanks, 
gentlemen.  The  question  is  as  follows,  and 
I  wish  to  refer  to  the  distribution  of  weapons 
to  the  civilian  population.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
members  of  the  Committee  whether  they 
then  had  sufllclent  time  to  investigate  how 
this  distribution  was  made,  what  was  the 
sotirce.  If  It  Is  known,  whether  distribution 
was  made  Indiscriminately  or  to  persons  of 
any  special  tendencies,  and  who  were  the 
originators  of  this  distribution.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  PREStDENT  I  refer  the  question  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  Ambassa- 
dor of  Brazil,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Penna  Marinho.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reply  to  the  question  posed  by  the  Am- 
bassador of  El  Salvador,  and  I  do  this  on 
precarious  bases,  because  the  information 
we  received  was  precarious,  and.  above  all, 
oontradlctory.    There  was,  however,  a  com- 


mon consensus  In  these  replies,  that  the 
arsenal  of  weapons  had  been  opened,  acceu 
to  It  was  given  to  the  population,  and  that 
the  civilian  population,  a  port  of  wtucn  w^ 
controlled  by  Colonel  Caama&o,  was  amie<j 
with  automatic  weapons  considered  by  sev. 
eral  authorities  we  Interviewed  as  the  \>tu 
and  most  modern  existing  in  the  Donucicaa 
Republic.  And  we  were  able  to  ascertain, 
when  wc  opened  negotiations  with  the  group 
led  by  the  Commander  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government.  Colonel  Caamafio,  we  were  able 
to  see  various  persons,  teenagers,  women,  an 
armed  with  machlneguns.  forming  smai: 
groups  In  the  streets  of  the  neighborhoods  of 
Santo  Domingo  that  were  under  the  control 
of  the  rebels  And  bo  there  w.is  a  distribu- 
tion made  of  all  the  weapons  that  wtn 
stored  In  the  arsenal  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public  to  the  civilian  population  that  sup- 
ported  Colonel  CaamaAo'e  group.  This  is 
the  information  we  were  able  to  gather  by 
means  of  the  contacts  we  tiad  with  the  vari- 
ous authorities  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
The  PHEsmENT,  Ambassador  Vizquez  Car- 
rizosa, Special  Delegate  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  VAsMat-EZ  C.KRRizosA.  I  cannot,  of  coursp, 
give  an  opimon  on  the  way  in  which  the 
weapons  were  distributed,  but  the  truth  u 
that  in  the  sector  of  the  city  where  Colonel 
Caamaflo's  command  was  located,  the  pres- 
ence  of  weapons,  of  machlneguns,  wus  visi- 
ble and  clear;  of  all  citizens  In  the  streets 
and  of  all  who  were  around  us,  each  citi- 
zen carried  a  machlnegtin,  so  that  weap- 
ons were  as  niunerous  as  the  persons  wlw 
were  around  us.     Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Ambassador  of 
Guatemala  wish  to  give  any  opinion  in  tbu 
respect!" 

Mr.  Garcla  Baceb  Tes.  of  course  It  could 
be  seen  In  the  city,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
that  automatic  and  other  weapons  were  la 
the  hands  of  many  young  civilians,  and  even 
of  women.  Now.  according  to  information  I 
received  early  Sunday  morning,  April  25. 
many  young  civilians  were  armed  with  auto- 
matic weapons  from  the  16  de  Agosto  Camp. 
The  President.  The  Representative  at  El 
S.ilvador,  Mr.  Clairmont  Dueflas. 

Mr.  Clairmont  Due^as.  Thank  you,  fel- 
low delegates.  I  have  a  second  question,  if 
the  President  will  permit  me.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  members  of  the  Committee  if  they 
have  seen,  foreseen,  or  gathered,  according 
to  how  we  use  the  term,  the  posslhllltv 
tliat  the  sector  caDntrolied  by  Colonel  C»- 
amaflo  is  receiving  weapons  supplied  by  an- 
other country,  not  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic— from  another  country,  let  us  say,  Cuba— 
or  is  it  using  the  weapons  that  they  have 
there  at  this  time 

The  President.  The  Representative  of  Co- 
lombia, Ambassador  V&zquez  Carrlzos,i. 

Mr.  VAqitez  Caebezosa.  There  is  such  i 
profusion  of  macliineguns  in  the  sector  o( 
the  city  that  we  visited  that  in  reality  the 
Importation  of  this  item  Ls  unnecessary 

The  President.  The  representatives  who 
may  wish  to  add  something  to  the  reply. 
The  Representative  of  Venezuela.  Ambassa- 
dor Tejera  Paris,  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Committee  two  questions,  the 
flrst  precisely  about  arms.  Did  the  Com- 
mittee learn  of  the  existence,  or  was  it  able 
to  verify  that  there  is  some  system  of  dis- 
tribution or  some  inventory  whereby.  In  the 
forthcoming  peacemaking  activities,  it  could 
check  what  part  of  the  arms  has  been  re- 
turned? My  experience  in  such  matters  ha> 
been  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  very  Isrp 
part  of  the  arms  given  to  civilians  returneS 
and  then,  by  a  supplementary  house-to- 
house  search  they  can  be  controlled.  In 
general,  the  military  are  very  good  bureau- 
crats; they  generally  make  inventories,  and 
so  the  question  I  ask  is  not  absurd. 

The  Presidemt.  I  refer  the  question  to  Am- 
bassador ColomtK).  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr  COLOMBO  Mr.  President,  the  question 
isied  by  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
VeneJueia  1  have  also  asked  the  various 
binds  or  groups  in  Santo  Domingo.  All  of 
If.ein  were  very  sorry  that  they  could  not 
provide  me  with  accurate  pieces  of  evidence. 
»til..-h  would  have  been  very  valuable.  When 
»»  were  about  to  leave,  in  connection  with 
the  activities  reported  on  in  our  dispatch. 
ojr  report,  the  only  part  on  which  we  ob- 
t  lined  a  reply  that  would  help  allay  the 
A~.basiador'6  fears  was  given  by  the  United 
S:ites.  when  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
Stales  in  Santo  Domingo  told  me  that  many 
ih"  tbotie  who  are  arriving  In  the  security  zone 
oring  arms  with  them  and  turn  them  In.  I 
tried  to  go  further  Into  this  question  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  arms.  The  reply  was 
an',  definite.  I  was  told  merely  that  this 
»-js  a  report  that  he  had  received  from  Gen- 
eril  Palmer,  who  had  told  the  Ambassador 
of  '.he  United  States  that  they  bad  a  certain 
amount  of  arms  that  were  being  turned  In 
by  people  who  were  arriving  in  the  zone  for 
diverse  reasons,  many  of  whom  were  coming 
in  search  of  food  or  medical  care  and  who 
«ere  voluntarily  turning  in  their  weapons. 
This  is  the  only  thing  1  can  say.  but  I  believe 
thai  I  have  contributed  something  to  allay 
your  iears.  Mr.  Ambassador,  nothing  more. 

^L••  Tejera  ParIs.  Thank  you  very  much, 
iir  President.  The  other  question  would 
tie  tint.  I  was  very  favorably  impressed  and 
leel  optimistic  at  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee noted  among  both  the  Constltutlon- 
illsti  and  the  rebels  a  fervent  desire  to  have 
the  OAS  intervene  to  seek  a  solution:  and 
lint  even,  according  to  what  I  think  I  heard 
'l^e  Chairman  of  the  Committee  say,  Colonel 
CAara-no  himself  said  that  he  rejected  the 
Security  Council  solution  and  preferred  an 
O.VS  "solution,  because  It  belongs  to  i^ie  sys- 
ten.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this; 
Did  the  Committee  explore  the  possibility, 
or  did  II  hear  of  any  methodology  of  any 
special  fystem.  for  example,  the  preBence  of 
:,  high  commission  of  eminent  pexsons  or  a 
high  commi.sslon  of  good  offices  that  could 
ssslst  in  returning  the  country  to  conatl- 
tMtlonal  normalcy  now?  Does  the  Commit- 
tee believe  that  there  would  be  some  possi- 
bititv  tliat  such  a  solution  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  bands  In  conflict?  I 
understand  that  now  there  is  another  change 
In  the  country. 

The  President.  I  refer  the  questions  to  the 
Committee  members.  Mr.  V&zquez  Carri- 
?.asa  please. 

Mr  V.AZOiTEZ  CARRIZOSA.  It  Is  Still  prema- 
lare  to  go  into  that.  Of  course,  we  can  find 
evidence  of  contact,  points  of  common  ref- 
erence, but  within  an  atmosphere  of  tension 
and  anxiety  such  as  surrounded  us.  it  is 
diHcult  right  now  to  think  of  formulas  for 
»  government  that  might  unite  the  two 
parts  I  do  not  exclude  it  as  a  possibility 
for  the  future,  but  apart  from  a  similar 
reference  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  I  think  it  is  Impossible  for  the  Com- 
mittee (although  my  colleagues  may  believe 
otherwise)  to  answer  that  question  more 
precisely.  No  system  came  into  view.  The 
thing  is  it  was  not  our  Job  to  investigate 
political  conditions  of  a  new  government. 
Our  mission,  which  was  precisely  set  forth 
by  the  resolution  of  May  1.  was  to  obtain  a 
cea-se-ftre.  guarantees  for  the  departure  of 
refugees,  and  safe  conditions  for  the  em- 
bassies, and  also  to  organize  humanitarian 
iild.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
or  May  1  did  not  authorize  us  to  enter  into 
discussions  of  matters  that  ore  the  concern 
of  the  DoizUnlcan  people,  and  personally, 
mv  theory  Is  that  our  mission  was  essentially 
to  bring  about  peace — not  to  prejudge  the 
will  of  the  Dominicans  regarding  their  own 
'uture;  at  least,  that  is  my  reasoning. 

The  President.  The  floor  goes  to  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Guatemala,  member  of  the 
Committee,  to  reply  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
question  raised  by  Mr,  Tejera  ParlB. 
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Mr.  GarcLa  Bauer.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Venezuela  than  to  refer  him  to  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  May  1  resolution  of 
this  meeting.  The  work  mentioned  by  the 
Representative  of  Venezuela  is  not  found  in 
the  terms  of  reference,  and  consequently,  the 
Committee  was  prohibited  from  entering 
into  that  area.  Undoubtedly,  and  this  we 
have  already  said,  there  is  a  desire  for  under- 
standing: there  is  an  evident  wish  for  peace, 
since  a  number  of  relationships  are  involved; 
there  are  people,  friends  of  one  side  and  of 
the  other.  The  dean  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  told  us  of  how.  through  him.  splendid 
acts  of  humanltarianism  had  been  per- 
formed. People  asked  him  about  Iheii 
friends  rumored  to  be  wounded  or  dead, 
and  he  was  able  to  give  them  explanation 
and  set  their  minds  at  rest.  In  other  words, 
that  atmosphere  has  eiclBted,  and  If  the  Am- 
bassador of  Venezuela,  for  example,  remem- 
bers the  cable  that  I  read  earlier,  it  men- 
tioned one  of  the  members  of  this  new  Junta 
who  described  Caamaiio  as  a  personal  friend, 
and  also  mentioned  a  lawyer,  whom  some 
think  to  be  a  militant  partisan  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  of  Juan  Bosch.  In  other 
words,  it  shows  that  there  is  a  desire  tor 
understanding,  that  that  desire  is  evident, 
and.  of  course,  that  there  is  faith  In  the 
inter-American  system.  How  is  that  desire 
to  be  channeled?  How  can  the  OAS  help  to 
solve  that  problem  that  essentially  must  be 
solved  by  the  Dominicans  themselves?  That 
is  something  that  must  be  considered  at  the 
opportune  lime  by  the  system,  by  the  organs 
of  the  system.  I  yield  the  floor  to  Ambassa- 
dor Tejera  Paris, 

The  President.  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Venezuela  hiis  the  floor. 

Mr.  TtJERA  Paeis.  I  8r.st  want  to  explain 
that  my  question  was  not  Intended  as  crit- 
icism of  the  Committee,  nor  did  I  think  that 
It  :ould  have  wished  to  go  beyond  its  terms 
of  reference.  I  was  only  referring — perhaps 
I  did  not  explain  myself  clearl-V — to  the  Idea 
proposed  Informally  by  the  Delegation  of 
Costa  Rica — I  don't  itnow  If  all  of  you  know 
about  this — for  setting  up  a  delegated  com- 
mittee, a  committee  that,  by  delegation  of 
this  conference,  would  go  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
second  part  of  the  task  of  reestablishing 
peace — that  is,  the  administration  of  the 
mechanics  of  reestablishing  peace  and  a  re- 
turn to  institutional  normality,  not  the  for- 
mation of  a  government  and  other  such  mat- 
ters. Then  I  asked  myself  if  sucii  an  idea 
had  already  occurred  to  other  countries  in 
some  form  or  other,  since  such  ideas  are 
normal.  That  was  my  question.  Now.  I  have 
a  third  one. 

The  President  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, -Ambassador  Colomtx},  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  answer  these  questions. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  want  to  say  a  couple  of 
words  regarding  this  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished -Embassador  of  Venezuela.  I  share 
the  opinion  Just  expressed  by  Ambassador 
Garcia  Bauer  that  our  Immediate  Job  was  to 
obtain  a  prompt  peace.  Also,  we  were  ob- 
sessed with  the  fact — as  undoubtedly  every- 
one else  was,  without  exception — that  the 
solution  to  ti^  Dominican  Republic's  polit- 
ical probleiKihould  be  in  complete  keeping 
with  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples,  and  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  was 
the  Dominicans  who  must  determine  the 
direction  of  their  institutional  life.  For  us. 
it  has  been  enough  to  know  that  they  respect 
the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  system 
and  that  the  system  assures  the  solution. 
But.  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela,  neither  do  I  think 
that  this  Is  the  time  to  start  discussing  these 
matters,  since  precisely  for  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Ambassador  earlier,  we  should  con- 
centrate on  the  report  and  on  the  questions 
and  answers  from  the  Ambassadors  and  the 
Committee  members  respectively. 


The  President.  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Venezuela  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIe.  I  Just  want  some  per- 
sonal information,  as  all  of  us  do.  And  an- 
other thing.  Prom  my  own  country's  experi- 
ence, especially  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Perez  Jlminez.  Communist  Infiltration  is 
generally  chaotic  everywhere  and  tries  to 
produce  chaos  In  the  various  factions.  Ex- 
perience shows  us  that  It  Is  much  easier  and 
more  common  for  Communists  to  ally  them- 
selves With  elements  of  the  extreme  right 
than  with  liberal  ones.  And  so  I  ask  whether 
the  Committee  noted  or  Inquired  as  to  the 
presence  of  agents  and  provocateurs  on  the 
side  of  Benolt,  Wcssln  y  Wessin,  and  com- 
pany, or  whether  they  investigated  the 
pretence  of  Communists  from  the  other  side, 
because  some  of  their  actions  seem — give 
the  impression  of  being— provocations  rather 
than  Judicious  acts. 

The  PRESrosNT.  Would  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  like  to  say  something  in  this 
regard? 

Mr.  Colombo.  Thank  you,  yes.  That  also 
Is  a  very  pertinent  question,  and  I  think 
that  we  answered  it  to  a  certain  extent  when 
we  acltnowledged  the  existence  of  snipers  on 
both  sides.  That  is,  there  are  snipers  every- 
where; they  are  a  general  disturbing  element 
tliroughout  the  country,  although  we  can- 
not attribute  to  them  the  particular  Ideology 
mentioned  by  the  .Ambassador.  But  It  16 
apparent  that  anyone  who  plays  the  part  of 
a  sniper  and  has  escaped  the  normal  com- 
mand of  either  of  two  groups  is  following 
his  own  Ideology.  That  is  all  -Mr  President. 
The  President.  Would  .\mbnssador  Penna 
Marinho  like  to  comment  on  the  question 
presented  by  .Embassador  Tejera  Pans?  Am- 
bassador VAsquez  Carrizosa?  Ambassador 
Bauer?  Would  you  like  to,  Mr.  Ambassador? 
Mr.  Vasqcez  Carp.i?osa.  Well  I  Just  liave 
this  thought:  if  there  are  snipers  in  both 
parties,  why  cant  they  be  snipers  of  the 
Wessin  Communists,  or  snipers  of  the  Caa- 
maiio  rightists,  or  simply  nationalists? 

The  Pbxsident.  Ib  there  any  comment  on 
these  last  sutements,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  should  not  like  to  con- 
tinue this  dialog  because  that  would  lead 
us  into  a  maze  of  conjectures,  Mr,  -Embassa- 
dor, but  I  believe,  and  I  will  say,  that  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference:  Colonel 
Caamauo's  commands  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  Communist  elements  that  were  seek- 
ing to  infiltrate  and  to  gain  control  of  his 
movement — an  aSirraatlon  that  I  did  not 
hear,  nor  do  I  believe  that  ariv  of  the  mem-  • 
bers  heard  it,  from  Colonel  Benolt 

Mr  Tejera  PaeIs  Maybe  they  are  not  so 
politically  sensitive. 

The  President.  Well,  reportedly  so.  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions. 

Mr.  Tejera  PaeIs  I  tV-ought  as  much,  but 
I  Just  wanted  to  make  sure.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr,  Ambassador, 

The  President.  Our  \.h&nkB  to  you,  Mr. 
Ambassador.  We  shall  now  hear  from  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Bunker. 

Mr.  Bunker.  I  would  like  to  express  on 
behalf  of  my  delegation,  and  indeed  on  tie- 
half  of  my  Government,  appreciation  and 
praise  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Meeting,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, who,  under  the  brllUant  leadership 
of  my'  friend  and  colleague.  Ambassador 
Colombo,  have  accomplished  so  much  In  so 
brief  a  period,  and  under,  as  they  have  de- 
scribed to  us.  the  most  difficult  and  trying 
clrcvimstances  We  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee  tills  evening,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  meeting  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo  marks  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  what  ha#'been 
our  priority  objective  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  an  agreement  on  an  effective 
cease-flre  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  As 
Ambassador  Colombo  has  reported,  the  Sec- 
retary  of   State    has   communicated    to   the 
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committee  that  the  United  States  supports 
it»  work  In  Santo  Domingo,  and  pledges  to 
cooperate  fully  In  the  observance  of  the  prc- 
viclons  of  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo 

Mr  Colombo.  Mr.  President,  something  h;vs 
gone  wrong  with  the  Interpreting  equipment 
becJiuie  I  heard  the  English  spoken  by  the 
Ambassador  much  more  loudly  than  the 
Spanish  Interpreter  to  whom  I  was  listening 
The  President  Is  the  Ambassador's  speak- 
er turned  loo  high? 

Mr  BrriKEE  Shall  I  proceed?  Well.  It 
.seems  to  me.  Mr,  Chttlrman,  luat  the  ques- 
iions  which  have  been  put  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  the  Committee,  and  the 
answers  of  the  members,  have  shed  further 
Ugh:  and  have  made  a  very  great  contrlbu- 
tlor.  toward  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
situation  existing  In  tlie  Dominican  Repub- 
lic u  contribution  so  valuable  that  1  think 
;t  should  become  public  knowledge,  Mr 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  It  was  agreed  at 
'i«r  previous  meeting  that  the  proceedings  ol 
the  private  meetings  and  the  records  would 
become  ptibllr  I  trust  that  that  will  be  so 
Id  this  case  becHucp  I  think  the  rei:ord  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  provide  a  much  wider 
public  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  In 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Committee  has  succeeded  In  taking 
this  first  step  of  major  importance.  Tt  seems 
to  me  that  this  meeting  can  now  move  to 
a  second  major  sUige  of  the  t;tsk.  for  1  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  much  remains  to  be 
Atme  before  conditions  return  to  normal  In 
■.Sat  tragic  and  torn  country.  It  Is  quite 
obvious,  from  what  the  Committee  ha£  said, 
tbai  there  Is  today  no  effective  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  Dominican  Republic.  There 
are  contending  forces,  each  in  control  or 
pM:hap«  quasl-control  in  separate  areas,  but 
no  political  grouping  or  faction  can  lay  a 
well-founded  claim  to  being  the  government 
of  the  country.  I  say  quaat-control  because 
'jce  had  word  from  our  Emb£:«sy  in  Santo 
Domingo  today  that  the  p.Uace  mslde  the 
rebel  zone.  In  which  400  people,  I  believe, 
have  taken  refuge,  had  been  att.icked  three 
times  during  the  day  This  may  be  Indeed 
a  violation  to  the  cease-fire. 

But  It  remains,  Mr  Chairman,  for  the 
Dominican  people,  with  the  help  of  the  OAS 
to  which  I  understand  they  are  looking,  from 
the  words  of  the  Committee,  to  organize  a 
govertunent  and  to  provide  for  futiue  con- 
stitutional arrangements  of  their  own  chocw- 
i&g.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  the  great- 
est Importance  that  the  OAS  should  endeavor 
to  assist  patriotic  and  outstanding  citizens 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  I  am  sure 
they  can  be  found,  to  establish  a  pro%iaionai 
government  of  natlon.^l  unity,  which  could 
e^-entually  lend  to  a  permanent  representa- 
tive regime  through  democratic  proceseee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  now  seek  to  find 
piiths  of  peace  and  to  build  on  the  base 
which  ha£  been  established  by  this  act  of 
Santo  Domingo.  I  want  again  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  my  government  for  the 
^lendld  work  of  this  Committee  because 
t,hey  have  established,  through  what  they 
have  done  here,  really  the  arst  and  essen- 
tial base  for  any  further  progress.  TliaJik 
you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Phesioent.  I  recognlic  the  Represent- 
Jitlve  of  Uruguay.  Ambassador  Orlbe. 

Mr.  Oeibe.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
second  what  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  has  said  with  regard  to  making  the 
minutes  of  this  session  public.  I  do  this 
with  the  understanding,  natnrally,  that  they 
will  be  published  as  Is  usual:  that  Is.  that 
they  will  be  complete,  verbatim  minutes. 
Thank  you.  Mr  President. 

The  President.  It  !.s  so  agreed.  Ambassa- 
dor Faclo.  Special  Delegate  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  F.icio  First.  I  would  like  to  loin  In 
:he  coneratulatlons  given  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  for  their 
splendid  work.  Second,  the  question  I  am 
going  to  ask  l5  to  clarify  a  concern  I  have 


»ith  repsect  to  the  possibility  of  securing 
an  effective  peace  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. I  wish  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee If  they  Interviewed  Colonel  Caamaflo 
or  any  members  of  his  group  after  that  band 
was  established  as  what  they  allege  to  be  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic? 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  value  of  the  Act  ol 
Santo  Domingo  Is  precisely  that  it  was  signed 
after  the  establishment  of  Colonel  Caamaflo'e 
group  OS  the  titular  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, nothing  more. 

Mr.  Facio.  Then,  you  had  the  opporttinlty 
to  discuss  with  them  their  claim  to  be  the 
only  constitutional  government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  because  whether  or  not 
this  claim  can  be  maintained  In  either  rela- 
tive or  absolute  terms  depends  on  there  being 
peace  through  mediation  between  the  two 
groups. 

The  President  The  Chair  again  recognizes 
the  Ambiis&ador  of  Argentina.  *t 

Mr.  Colombo  Mr,  President,  replying  to 
the  important  question  asked  by  the  Ambas- 
sador ol  Costa  Hica,  X  am  pleased  to  tell  him 
that  the  Committee  delivered  the  Act  previ- 
ously to  Colonel  Caam.ino  lor  consideration, 
In  order  that  he  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  going  into  the  intricacies  of  its  legal  Im- 
plications, because  what  we  wished  to  achieve 
was  the  first  step  that  would  lead  all  of  us  io 
achieve  peace  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  If  you  read  the  beginning  ol  the  Act  of 
Santo  Domingo,  It  sets  forth  what  Colonel 
Caamaiio  and  Colci>iel  Guerra  thought  of  the 
Act  and  the  opinion  of  the  parties.  1  recall 
simply  thot  It  reads:  "The  Parties  signing 
below  wlio  declare  that  they  represent.  In 
the  capacities  mentioned,"  that  Is.  In  the  act 
of  signing  tiicy  declared  their  capacity  and 
as  we  had  no  authority  to  puss  Judgment  c»n 
the  titles,  which  would  have  implied  a  dan- 
gerous incursion  Into  a  territory  that  was 
forbidden  to  us.  we  limited  ourselves  to  re- 
cord the  capacity  of  each  one  of  the  group.s 
and  with  all  loyalty  to  say  so  frankly  and 
without  any  legal  doubt  at  the  beginning  of 
that  Act  which  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the 
roid  to  begin  working  seriously  tc  bring 
deflnliive  peace  to  Santo  Domingo. 

The  Presiueni.  Ambassador  Faclo  wislies 
to  ask  another  question 

Mr  Facio.  Many  thanks.  No,  I  am  satisfied 
and,  of  course,  the  question  did  not  imply 
any  criticism  whatsoever  or  any  desire  that 
they  depart  from  the  norm. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Vhzquez  Car- 
rlzosa.  tile  Special  Delegate  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  Vazqvez  Carrizos.a  The  Ambassador  of 
Co-ita  Rica  asks  whether  the  constitutional 
government  Invokes  the  qualification  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  whole  country  and  whether 
It  authorizes  the  presence  of  another  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Facio.  No,  Naturally  It  is  evident  that 
each  one  of  the  parties  which  proclaims  that 
It  Is  the  government  aspires  to  thlE,  but  did 
you,  speciftcally  from  this  contract,  reach  the 
conclusion  that  Colonel  Caamano  wrvs  In  an 
Irreducible  position:  not  to  yield.  And  I  ask 
this  question  because  after  the  signing  of  the 
Act  of  Santo  Domingo.  Caamafio  has  insisted 
that  he  does  not  accept  the  participation  of 
r.n  Inter-Amerlcan  force  and  that  the  solu- 
tion IS  that  he  U  the  President,  and  that  he 
be  recognized  as  Constitutional  President, 
and  that  he  represents  legality. 

Mr.  CoiOMBO.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Ambassador. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  statement 
by  Colonel  Caamaiio  has  been  officially  com- 
municated. 

Mr,  Pacio-  No,  It  is  a  publication. 
Mr  Colombo   That  If  why  I  was  very  sur- 
prised   that    Colonel    Caamcfio    transmitted 
that  note. 

Mr.  Facio  No.  nn.  Doctor,  tt  Is  n  statement 
made  In  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Colombo.  If  we  follow  the  newspapers 
:n  this  process,  Mr.  Ambassador. 


Tiit  PfiX5.ii<£NT,  The  Representative  of  Co- 
lombia. 

Mr,  VAzarcs  Carbizosa.  What  the  news- 
papers say  IS  one  thing  and  what  really  bap. 
pened  is  another,  but  it  should  be  noted  thr,t 
many  news  it^^ms  that  are  published  ehouifl 
be  investigated  or  it  should  be  known  to 
what  extent  ihey  correspond  to  what  was 
said  or  to  what  Is  done.  I  car  only  say  th» 
following:  the  demarcation  of  the  zone  Anc 
the  existence  of  a  corridor  communic»:lnf 
the  San  Isldro  zone  with  the  center  of  tlit 
city  were  dlscui-scd  personally  with  Cok:.:t. 
CatmaAo.  There  was  evjn  a  doubt  rega.-a- 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  guard  In  the  mr. 
rldor.  An  incident  had  occurred  the  cr.\ 
before — many  Incidents  occur — regarding 
some  pi.trol  that  had  entered  farther  tV.fta 
the  two  blocks  that  on  one  side  Ai^c  tht 
other  were  authorized  by  the  regulations  l: 
order  to  safeguard  this  public  road:  j».iq 
Doctor  Hdctor  Aristides  maintained  that  It 
was  intolerable  that  United  States  paucis 
should  go  beyond  the  limits.  The  mllltiir' 
adviser  who  accompanied  us — he  wss  the 
military  atlvlser  of  the  Ambass&dor  of  Guate- 
mala— who  had  had  the  occii.slon  ro  t*;.<1 
the  regulations  and  the  truth  regarding  ihf 
Incident,  explained  In  perfectly  fair  terms 
the  truth  of  the  fact,  rectifying  Doctor  Aris- 
tides understanding,  but  as  Doctor  ArUtlde; 
in.'lsted  Colonel  Caamano  Intervened,  ttiih 
.some  vlgc>r  tr.  sfty  "no.  this  li  somethlne  be- 
tween the  military  and  we  undfjrstand  one 
another-  I  believe  that  what  the  mlliv.ry 
adviser  says  i.«  true:  1  believe  that  It  Is  ac- 
ceptable: i  have  no  objection."  I  am  stating 
this  fact  m  case  it  clears  up  your  doubt* 
The  President  The  Special  Delegate  c-f 
Guatemala    Mr    Garcia  Bauer. 

Mr,  GabcIa  BArES.  I  only  wish  to  men- 
tion, with  regard  to  something  that  has  been 
discussed  before,  especially  by  the  Araba*is- 
dnr  of  Costa  Rica  and  also  i^th  respect  to 
a  question  that  was  asked  l^efore,  that  iti 
Document  17  .Add  3,  in  which  the  fourth 
radio-telephone  message  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  OAS.  Dr.  Jos*  A.  Mora 
report." — you  all  have  the  document  befort 
you — that  the  Military  Junta  has  alreniiy 
traveled  to  Santo  Domingo  and  is  InstolietJ 
In  the  Natloni-.l  Congress.   It  states.  Center 

of  the  Heroes  then 

The  President.  Of  the  Military  Junt* 
that  traveled  tc  Santo  Domingo?    The  flflh 

orthe 

Mr.  Garcia  Saves.  Teg,  the  Military  Junt> 
that  was  in  San  Isldro.  It  doesn't  say  bei* 
whether  It  was  the  five-man  Junta  or  the 
three-man  Junta,  because  I  don't  know  if  It 
was  done  before  the  five-man  one  was  es- 
tablished, and  then.  In  today's  May  7  docu- 
ment. It  says:  "as  to  what  Is  happening 
here,  the  situation  continues  to  be  verr 
delicate,  since  the  cease-fire  agreement  i- 
being  enforced  with  great  difficulty.  It  Is 
partlculnrly  affected  by  radio  broadcastt 
that  confuse  and  excite  the  population 
Every  elTort  Is  being  made  to  stop  the  Santo 
Domingo  station  from  Issuing  message?  that 
excite  the  people  If  this  Is  achieved  1: 
would  prevent  a  state  of  violence.  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  San  Isldro 
Radio  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  two  broad- 
casting stations  and  transmitted  a  message 
Intended  to  calm  feelings  and  calling  upon 
the  Dominican  people  to  comply  with  the 
agreements  In  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo 
Nevertheless  Radio  Santo  Domingo  and  Ba- 
dlo  San  Isldro  continue  sending  messages 
that  aid  In  Inflaming  spirits  and  maintain- 
ing the  situation  of  violence."  And  thlt 
same  document  mentions  the  asylees  who 
have  left  and  gives  up-to-the-minute  In- 
formation regarding  them.  This  Is  Impor- 
tant in  relation  to  the  questions  that  we 
were  asked  previously. 

The  PsEStDENT.  Thank  you  very  much.    I« 
Ambassador  Faclo  satisfied? 
Mr.  Pacio.  Thank  you  very  much. 


."•f 
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The  I*RESiDENT.  The  Represeutattve  of 
Hdfeduras.  Ambassador  Mldence. 

Mr  MiDENCE.  My  delegation  wlaUes  to  Join 
in  the  congratulations  extended  to  the  Com- 
niittee  for  Its  magnificent  work  under  such 
difficult  circumstances.  My  Delegation  feels 
fure  that  the  report  that  has  been  presented 
■ixjay  will  be  of  Immense  vnlue  to  this  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
(ign  Aifalrs.    Thank  you  very  much 

The  President.  Ambassador  BonlUa  Atiles. 
Special  Delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  BoNiLLA  Atiles.  Mr.  President.  Dele- 
gates: I  think  that  of  all  the  delegates  pres- 
ent here  none  can  feel  the  pain  that  I  have 
at  what  I  have  heard  tonight.  Words  were 
MX)  few  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
aifmbers  of  the  Committee.  I  have  Just  had 
3  ;ong-di5tance  telephone  conversation,  from 
Santo  Domingo,  with  Mr.  Antonio  Imbert. 
sr.d  he  told  me  that  m  a  search  for  possible 
iot,;tlons  the  Military  Junta  had  turned  \y.& 
wa-er  over  to  a  clvUlan-mllltary  Junta  com- 
pofied  of."  Antonio  Imbert.  president;  Julio 
Or.Jgo,  Alejandro  Seller,  Carlos  Grlsolla 
Piilone,  and  Colonel  Pedro  Benolt.  ThU 
)unta  will  try  to  cooperate  with  the  mission 
:rom  the  Organization  of  Amerlcafi  States  to 
and  solutions,  which  are  stlU  premature  to 
di3cuss.  He  also  Informed  me  that  the  Junta 
Has  discussed  with  Dr.  Mora  the  problem  of 
Uie  radio  broadcasts,  and  it  haa  been  proved 
•hat  Radio  San  Isldro  haa  not  made  any  m- 
namniatory  broadcasts.  As  to  the  last  at- 
Mck  on  the  National  Palace,  of  which  Am- 
bnxaador  Bunker  epoke.  he  confirmed  to  me 
•:iat  there  are  civilian  refugees  there 

I  am  not  mentioning  this  tis  accusation 
out  fts  fact.  What  interests  me  most  at  the 
moment,  since  it  involves  my  own  responsi- 
tWity  and  that  of  the  government,  whichever 
i:  may  be.  and  that  of  the  Dominican  peo- 
?]#.  ^  that  out  of  this  meeting  shall  come 
--be  necessary  and  Imperative  declaration 
'-bat  what  Is  happening  in  Santo  Domingo 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere.  Af- 
ter knowing  the  facts,  this  is  the  only  justl- 
acation  this  body  has  for  having  taken  the 
steps  that  It  has.  I  do  not  propose  that  this 
problem  be  dealt  with  or  discussed  tonight 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ore  all  suf- 
liriently  tired,  morally  and  physically,  so 
"i  to  be  unable  to  face  this  problem  tmmedl- 
itHy;  but  I  do  urge  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
-mphatically  this  decision,  so  that  the  fire 
iffU]  not  be  extinguished,  not  only  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  in  all  political  quar- 
■ffa  of  the  world.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
Mr 

Mr  Penna  Marinho  Mr  President,  before 
?-.aJng  this  session  and  to  a  certain  extent 
iipDlementlng  the  report  of  the  special 
^>mmiTtee,  which  has  Just  been  submitted 
^•y  Us  chairman.  Ambassador  RIcRfdo  Co- 
-ombo,  allow  me  to  mention  one  point  that 

jghf  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
•tii^  Meeting  of  Consultation.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  magtilflcent  iictivitles  of  Mon- 
ii?nor  Emmanuel  Clarizio,  the  Papal  Nuncio 
In  Santo  Domingo.  He  is  on  exceptional 
"i^'ire.  It  veritable  Don  Camilo  on  a  grand 
"Tile,  Aiih  free  entree  into  all  political  areas 
;  S;into  Domingo.  With  astonishing  ease. 
^^^  leaves  the  headquarters  of  Colonel 
("jimano  to  go  to  the  Government  Junta 
^nd  I  ram  there  to  the  American  Embassy. 
He  Is  .'1  respected  friend  of  CaamaAo.  as  he  la 
■I  Benolt  and  of  Ambassador  Bennett.  They 
'"  like  him  and  they  all  have  the  same  high 
•^?3rd  for  him.     It  Is  due  to  his  thorough 

nderscandlng  of  things,  to  his  moving 
■nirii  of  human  solidarity,  and  to  his  pro- 
'  .ind  love  for  the  Dominican  people,  that 
'^?  drnrna  in  that  country  did  not  assume 
^■jre  terrible  proportions.  I  know  that  the 
Meeting  of  Consultation  haa  already  paid 
J'vsl  tribute  to  MonsigncH*  Emmanuel  Clartzio, 
^>vit  it  never  will  be  too  much  to  point  out. 
for  the  eternal  gratitude  of  America,  the 
«amlrable  labor  of  this  ertraordlnary  prelate 


In  behalf  of  peace  and  tranquility  in  the 
troubled  Dominican  Republic.  The  Delega- 
tion of  Brazil,  expressing  sentiments  that  I 
know  iire  those  of  all  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion, manifests  its  deep  appreciation  and 
above  all  Its  admiration  for  the  continuous 
and  tireless  collaboration  rendered  by  Mon- 
signor  Emmanuel  Clarlsrto.  Papal  Nuncio  In 
Santo  Domingo,  to  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  dur- 
ing its  stay  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Tliank  you  very  much 

The  President  Ambassador  Ricardo  Co- 
lombo has  the  floor. 

Mr  Colombo.  Mr  President,  with  deep 
reeling  the  Delegation  ol  Argentina  wishes 
to  add  to  the  words  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Brazil  concerning  the  outstanding  worj^  of 
the  E>ean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  thai^es- 
senger  of  peace  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  only  tribute — because  everything  has 
already  been  said — that  I  can  pay  xuider  the 
circumstances.  Is  to  repeat  here.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  the  entire  meeting,  his  flnal 
words  of  goodby  to  us:  Take— he  said  to 
me — my  blessing  to  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  that  they  may  achieve  the  high 
objectives  of  peace;  the  peace  that,  at  all 
costs,  must  be  preserved  in  this  Republic 
Where  I  hold  this  apostleshlp.  Nothing  more, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Ambassador  V^quez  Car- 
rtzoRO.  Special  Del^^te  of  Colombia,  has  the 
.loor. 

Mr  Vazouez  Carrizosa  Mr.  President.  It 
Is  only  right  to  say  a  few  words,  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Brazil  and  Argentina  have  al- 
ready done,  to  emphasize  the  merits  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  in  the  face  of  such  a  difficult  situa- 
tion, There  Is  more;  none  of  otir  action 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  advice, 
Without  the  help  of  that  eminent  diplomatic 
representative.  And  still  more,  for  the  fu- 
tiire — for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  think 
about  the  future  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
without  speaking  ot  him  who  so  perfectly 
represents  the  Ideal  of  Pope  John  XXIII  con- 
cerning the  coexistence  of  men  of  good  will. 
But  I  have  asked  for  the  floor  to  speak  on  a 
point  which  may  not  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  but  would  be  at  ujiother.  Our  report 
ends  with  several  reconunendatlons,  which  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  this  session,  but 
I  do  want  to  point  them  out  to  the  Chair 
so  that  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  provided 
for  in  the  regulations  or  when  It  is  consid- 
ered opportune,  they  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  for  dis- 
cussion, because  they  do  not  deal  with  po- 
litical questions,  such  ns  those  we  have  dis- 
cussed intensely,  but  specific  points  on  the 
future  organization  of  octivitles  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  They  are  specific  points 
of  the  greatest  lu-gency.  such  as  supervision 
of  the  cease-fire,  the  appointment  of  a  group 
qualified  to  organize  the  relief  measures  for 
the  Dominican  people  and  evaluate  their 
needs,  the  study  and  planning  of  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Force  and  the  coordination  of  all 
its  services  Detailed,  careful,  and  Immediate 
consideration  of  these  points  seems  to  me 
absolutely  necessary     Thank  you  very  much 

The  PREsiDrNT  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Guatemala,  member  of  the  Committee,  has 
the  floor, 

Mr  Garcia  B.mter.  At  this  time  I  only  wish 
to  refer  to  the  tribute  that  my  colleagues. 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  have  already 
paid  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  Santo  Domingo,  Monsl- 
gnor  Emmanuel  Clartzio,  for  the  great  work 
that  he  has  performed  since  this  grave  con- 
ftlct  began  in  the  Dominican  Republic  The 
Papal  Nuncio  was  exceptionally  kind  to  the 
Committee,  offering  it  every  facility  within 
his  power,  and  it  was  through  his  great  serv- 
ices that  the  Committee  was  able  to  accom- 
plish what  It  did.  He  was  present,  tirelessly, 
at   our   interviews   with   Colonel    Caamafio'a 


conunand  and  ^Ith  the  Military  Junta  and 
because  the  confidence  both  parties  have  in 
him,  the  act  of  Santo  Domingo  was  signed 
He  always  used  persuasion  to  the  effect  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  in  Dominican  territory 
should  be  borne  in  mind  As  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Brazil  has  said,  the  Papal  Nuncio  was 
respected  In  every  area,  regardless  of  which 
authority  was  in  power.  He  is  a  person  who 
has  the  confidence  of  the  different  parties 
and  through  his  good  offices,  because  of  the 
great  collaboration  he  rendered,  the  Commit- 
tee was  able  to  accomplish  its  task,  Hence 
the  Committee  was  moved  and  felt  that  Its 
own  wishes  were  fulfilled  when,  at  the  Papal 
Nunciate  in  Santo  Domingo,  we  delivered  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  10th  meet- 
ing, Mr  Sertlla  Sacasa.  notifying  him  of  the 
action  of  this  meeting  some  days  ago  con- 
cerning Monslgnor  Clartzio's  work. 

The  President  Ambassador  Colombo,  Spe- 
cial Delegate  of  Argentina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  only  wish  to  add  one  re- 
mark that  seems  to  be  strictly  Justifiable  In 
order  to  be  able  to  act  with  the  urgency  that 
the  case  requires,  the  five-member  Commit- 
tee had  to  move  up  its  return  so  that  the 
10th  meeting  could  be  as  thoroughly  in- 
formed as  possible  with  all  available  data, 
but  we  were  deeply  concerned  that  t>efore 
our  departure  the  fundamental  problem  of 
the  faith  In  the  system  as  stated  by  the  two 
Bides  In  the  struggle  would  not  have  been 
resolved,  and  the  Committee  was  the  link. 
at  the  scene  of  a^ction  during  the  emergency, 
remaining  In  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  powers  accepted  by  both  parties.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  Delegate  of  Panama, 
in  an  act  that  honors  him.  and  which  I  can- 
not Ignore,  remained  at  the  center  of  action, 
representing  our  mission.  In  this  way.  ac- 
cording to  the  conversations  we  held  with 
the  parties,  it  would  be  as  though  the  Com- 
mittee were  present  and  together  with 
mllltar>'  advisers  and  the  civilian  personnel 
he  CJ^uld  undertake  to  solve  whatever  it 
might  be  possible  to  solve,  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  able — to  solve  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  events  that  have  taken  place  afltf 
that  .ire  taking  plac«  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. I  want  this  generous  act  of  the  Dele- ' 
?ate  of  Panama,  from  a  country  that  has  so 
many^reasons  for  counting  on  the  tradition 
of  *fotherlines6  in  solving  basic  problems 
to  be  recognized  at  this  session.  Panama  is 
with  us  on  the  Committee,  represented  by 
Its  distinguished  Delegate  Ambassador 
Calamarl  also  wanted  to  be  here  physically 
with  the  Committee  but  was  not  able  to  do 
so,  I  want  to  stress  this  act  of  the  Delegate 
of  Panama  because  It  Is  eminently  fair  to  do 
so— to  take  note  of  one  who  has  firmly  car- 
ried the  banner  of  the  Inter-American  sys- 
tem into  the  midst  of  the  fight.  Nothing 
more 

The  President  We  are  sure  that  our  col- 
league. Ambassador  Calamarl.  must  be  grati- 
fied by  the  eulogy  given  by  his  compatriot 
and  our  dear  colleague.  Ambassador  Prank 
Morrlce      !Sic| 

Ambassador  Diez  de  Medina,  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Bolivia,  has  asked  for  the  fioor;  and 
then  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris,  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  DiEz  DE  Medina.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  asked  for  the  floor  to  pose  any  question: 
I  have  no  questions  to  ask  I  have  only 
words  of  praise— of  warm  praise  and  con- 
gratulations—for  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation,  for  the  IntelUgent  :ind 
devoted  manner  In  which  they  carried  out 
the  delicate  mission  entrusted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. I  only  wish.  Mr.  President,  to  add 
ray  wish  that  the  minutes  of  this  plenary 
session  should  also  include  words  of  con- 
gratulation and  appreciation  for  the  task 
being  so  successfully  performed  m  the  Do- 
minican Republic  by  Dr.  Jose  Antomo  Mora. 
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Seeretan-    General    of   the    Organization    of 
American  States.     Thanlc  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDENT-  Very  well,  we  BhiiU  do  so. 
Ambassador  Colombo,  the  Special  Delegate 
ot  Argentina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  Ambassador  of  Bolivia 
is  quite  right  In  proposing  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  was  able 
to  tulflU  Its  mission  because  of  the  brilliant 
efforts  that  were  begun  by  Dr,  Jose  A  Mora 
before  our  arrival  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Appreciation  should  also  be  expressed 
to  the  Secretariat,  which,  although  tew  In 
number,  gave  much  m  efforts  and  emclently 
contributed  to  the  success  of  our  actions. 
Therefore.  1  second  the  Ambassador  of  Bo- 
livia's proposal  but  would  llKe  to  point  out 
that  we  had  Intended  to  submit  this  matter 
during  the   session 

The  Pkesident.  The  Ambassador  of  Bo- 
livia and  the  Committee  have  Interpreted  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  Chair  and  of 
all  our  colleagues  very  well  Ambassador 
Tejera  Paris.  Special  Delegate  of  Venezuela 
has  the   floor. 

Mr  Tejeka  P*Bis.  The  Delegate  of  Bolivia 
anticipated  what  I  was  thinking  and  what  Is 
certainly  the  thought  o£  all  of  us  here.  My 
intention  wa«.  I  now  confirm  It.  to  ask  the 
Chair  to  ask  thLi  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion to  give  to  the  Committee,  to  the  Secre- 
tary General,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Secretariat  a  vote  of  applause  for 
•he  work  they  have  done.  The  test  that  the 
CCimralttee  has  passed  has  been  hard  both 
There  and  here,  and  I  believe  that  since  this 
is  a  problem  that  aflects  the  whole  security 
of  the  hemisphere,  these  colleagues  deserve 
not  only  our  thanks  but  the  thanks  of  our 
govemmenlB  and  of  their  peoples,  and.  at 
this  moment,  enthusiastic  applause  which  I 
am  sure  the  President  will  be  the  first  to 
begin.    [.Applause.] 

The  Presibent  All  of  us  Join  In  the  praise 
and  trlbiite  the  Special  Committee  has  given 
to  the  prel.ite  Emmanuel  Clarizlo.  Papal 
Nuncio  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Santo  Domingo. 
We  share  in  this  with  real  appreciation,  with 
affection,  as  our  cimmon  duty.  His  services 
for  the  peace  of  the  Americas,  his  vows  and 
his  blessings  we  applaud  with  emotion:  with 
emotion.  I  say.  which  corresponds  to  the  emo- 
tion that  he  exjwrlenced  when  he  received 
our  e,xpression  of  deep  gratitude  for  his  mag- 
aiftcent  labor  for  the  pejce  of  the  Ameri- 
cas and  for  that  people  that  we  all  love  so 
well:  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  closed 
plenary  session  has  been  highly  important. 
We  have  heard  the  interesting  report  of  the 
Special  Committee.  We  have  posed  broad 
question?:  we  have  obtained  splendid  and 
very  dear  replies,  from  which  we  can  ap- 
preciate even  more  the  extraordinary  task 
accomplished  by  the  Committee.  Our  re- 
peated applause  and  eulogy  for  It  and  Its 
members  .\H  of  whom  we  are  honored  to  call 
cur  colleagues  and  friends.  Unless  you  think 
otherwise  a  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  should  be  Indicated 
to  consider  the  report  m  the  aspects  noted  by 
the  Committee,  so  that  the  meeting  may  oct 
on  that  report.  We  have  asked  questions 
and  have  obtained  answers:  now  comes  the 
Job  of  considering  the  report  and  an.-.!yzlng 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  on  the  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  the  Special  Committee  and  the  con- 
clusions that  it  reached. 

I  ask  you  only  whether  tomorrow's  plenary 
session  'should  be  open— I  undersund  that 
It  should  be.     It  should  be  open  so  that  the 


Special  Committee,  discuss  It  and  propose 
decisions  concerning  the  recommendations  it 
makes.  The  delegates  have  already  seen  and 
have  in  your  briefcases  for  later  reading  the 
fourth  radio-telephone  message  from  our 
Secretary  Genera),  Dr.  Mora  >  It  la  not  nec- 
essary to  have  the  Secretary  read  It,  sine*  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  have  read  it.  With  respect 
to  the  minutes  of  this  plenary  session,  I  ask 
you  to  take  note  that  you  have  24  hours  In 
which  to  give  the  Secretariat  your  corrections 
of  style.  I  ask  you  to  take  note  of  that  time 
period  so  that  the  Secretariat  can  speed  up 
the  final  edition  of  the  minutes  ot  the 
plenary  session. 

Mr.  Colombo  Mr  President.  I  should  like 
you  to  repeat  the  la«t  part  as  to  the  time  and 
place,  according  to  the  Chairs  plan,  as  was 
suggested  Please  do  me  the  great  favor  of 
repeating  It. 

The  PBESiDEirr.  Yes.  sir.     We  are  going  to 
adjourn  the  session  and  meet  again  In  a  few 
hours,  let's  say.  perhaps  this  afternoon.     It 
will  be  a  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing, public,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the   report   of   the   Special   Committee.     To 
consider  It,  analyze  It.  discuss  It.  and  decide 
on    the    recommendations    and    conclusions 
reached   by  the  Committee.     It  Is  assumed 
that  this  session  should  be  public     The  next 
plenary  session  will  not  be  closed  like  this 
one:  It  will  be  public  so  that  public  opinion 
of  the  hemisphere  will  be  informed,  but  not 
just  of  what  is  In  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee,  because  I  am  hereby  suggesting 
that  the  report  should  be  made  public,  un- 
less tor   some  reason   the   members   of   the 
Committee    Indicate    to    the    Chair    that    It 
should    not   be   made   public    but   that    we 
ought  to  wait  until  tomorrow's  session. 
Mr.  Colombo.  Absolutely.  Mr.  Presldent. 
The  PREStDENT.  Therefore,    gentlemen,   ae 
of  now  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
15  public.     Consequently.  It  can  be  turned 
over  to  the  press  and  sent  to  anyone  wishing 
It.     Naturally,  If  at  tomorrow's  meeting  we 
reach  conclusions  on  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Committee,  we  shall  feel  highly  grati- 
fied.    In  any  case  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come   for   the   Meeting  of   Consultation    to 
make   concrete   statements   on   the   chaotic 
situation   that  seems  to  grow   worse   every 
hour     Therefore,  within  5  or  6  hours,  pos- 
slbly  for  4  or  5  o'clock  this  afternoon,  I  am 
goliig  to  convoke  the  fifth  plenary  session 
of   the  Tenth    Meeting  of   Consultation   to 
meet  In  this  same  place  and   take  up  the 
report  of  the  Committee 
The  Representative  ot  Venezuela. 
Mr.  Tejera  PabIs.  Mr.  President,  only  to 
3!sk  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to  Include 
In  the  order  of  business  two  specific  points 
that  I  believe  are  relevant  to  the  announce- 
ment  you   have  Just   made:    first  would  be 
copslderatlon  of  whether  or  not  the  present 
situation  In  the  Dominican  Republic  affects 
the  'Security  of  the  hemisphere;   second,  es- 
tablishment and  Implementation  of  measures 
to  help  the  Dominican  people  return  to  full 
constitutional  democracy. 

The  President.  Very  well:  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  objection  to  discussing  these  two 
points  In  the  public  session  we  shall  hold 
shortlv — the  one  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Representative  of  Uruguay  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Representative  of  Venezuela, 
and  the  other  just  mentioned  by  the  dls- 
tlng\itshed  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris  I  rec- 
ognize the  Representative  of  the  Dominican 
Republic 

Mr    BonaL*  Atiles    Mr   President,  I  shall 


The  President  Very  well  The  Reprofe.-.;- 
ative  of  Paraguay  has  requested  the  flcjr 

Mr.  TbDici.  I  only  wish  to  ask  two  qu«. 
tlons.  Mr.  President.  I  understand,  or  rather, 
I  actually  heard  you  mention  a  decision  on 
the  request  of  the  Delegate  of  the  United 
States  that  the  minutes  of  today's  sesaio}] 
be  made  public.  This  request  was  seconaea 
by  the  distinguished  Representative  of  Uru- 
guay. Prom  this  I  assume,  that  is,  I  hope 
because  the  suggestion  is  also  mine,  that  it 
will  be  agreed  to  make  public  the  minutes 
of  this  session. 

The  President.  The  Chair  has  so  resolved 
Mr    YoDicE.  I   beg   your    pardon      Thank 
you. 

The  President.  That's  quite  all  right. 
Mr  y6DicE,  Now,  I  have  another  quesMor 
to  ask  of  the  distinguished  Representative  o! 
Costa  Rica,  arising  from  an  earlier  statemer,! 
by  the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela,  because 
It  refers  to  the  matter  of  considering  aitni- 
ures  to  bring  democratic  normality  to  iht 
Dominican  Republic,  and  during  this  lOtli 
meeting  of  consultation.  I  don't  recall  hav- 
ing heard  any  Informal  proposal  by  the 
distinguished  Ambassador  Facio  regarding 
the  establishment,  as  the  distinguished  Am- 
biiiisador  of  Guatemala  said,  of  a  commiiTM 
of  statesmen,  or  something  similar  rherf- 
tore.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Ambassador  Fsno 
did  or  did  not  make  such  an  Informal  pro- 
pos.al,  because  I  would  not  want  to  .'all  :^ 
Inform  my  foreign  ministry  of  somethirie 
that  had  been  proposed  here.    Thank  you 

The  President.  Thank  you.    The  Delegate 
of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Facio.  Mr.  Representative  of  Paraguay 
I  have  not  yet  made  any  proposal  of  this 
sort.  Perhaps  It  can  be  clarl&ed  In  this  way 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  a  proposal 
but  not  one  of  mine,  to  put  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  Into  f!- 
fect.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  » 
copy  ot  the  end  of  this  se.sslon.  But  the 
proposal  was  not  made  by  Costa  Rica;  li  fiti 
been  discussed  among  several  delegations 
but  Is  nothing  speciflc. 

Mr  •yoDicE.  1  understand.  Thank  you  I 
wanted  to  know  If  It  was  proposed  here 
The  President  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris 
Mr.  Tejera  Pabis.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  If  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a  meeting  early  tomorrow  to 
reexamine  all  our  credentials,  because  it  ap- 
pears there  are  certain  doubts  that  shouid 
be  clarlfled  in  the  light  of  the  information 
transmitted  In  the  cable  that  the  Ambasss- 
dor  of  the  Dominican  Republic  reported  en  « 
short  time  ago. 

The  PREsmENT  Ambassador  Jacome.  t.*)e 
Representative  of  Ecuador. 

Mr.  JAcoME.  As  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials  I  can  report  that  I  have 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  k- 
morrow  at  3  ;'30  p  m.  Any  representative  sto 
has  any  doubt  as  to  himself  or  to  his  col- 
leagues may  present  his  complaints  to  tht 
Committee. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  we  ha.e  t.itf^ 
note  of  the  announcement  Just  made  by  our 
colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the  Cominitie* 
on  Credentials,  and  it  is  now  the  time  to  ad- 
journ the  session  and  to  announce  that  thf 
5th  plenory  session  of  the  10th  meeting  o! 
consultation  will  be  held  here  this  af«:- 
noon  at  4  p.m.    The  session  Is  adjourned 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
tvill  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SELDEN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


wait  until   tomorrow  to  formally  present  a     man. 
'r,„hi,-   «.iii   know  evervthine  that  we  have     draft    resolution   on   my    proposal    that   the         Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    As  I  Uster.e* 
?aid    both  v^threspecTTt'he  work  of  the     Organ  of  Consultation  declare  the  situation     t^  the  gentleman  further  comment  and 


said,  both  with  respect 
Committee  and  to  the  contents  of  its  inter- 
esting report  I  would  call  another  closed 
meeting,  if  the  Committee  so  wishes,  but  the 
meeting  I  am  going  to  convoke  for  a  little 
later  today,  should  be  public  and  its  pur- 
pose 'Sill  be  to  consider  the  report  of  the 


in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  be  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  hemisphere. 


'  The  complete  text  of  the  fourth  message 
of  the  Secretary  General  is  published  as 
Document  17  add.  3. 


to  his  characterization  of  the  intent  o. 
the  New  York  Times,  he  subBeqiiently 
said,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  it  wai 
similarly  slanted  with  regard  to  a  cap- 
Uon  1  believe   in  the  Herald  Tribim? 
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Might  I  ask  the  gentleman  by  what  spe- 
cial competence  he  is  in  a  position  to 
judge  the  integrity  of  a  great  newspaper 
such  as  the  New  York  Times  with  regard 
to  the  full  and  fair  reporting  of  the  news. 
Does  he  have  any  basis  for  the  allega- 
tions that  he  made  of  the  Intent  of  the 
New  York  Times? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  think  it  was  obvious 
fnjm  the  statement  I  made  as  to  what  I 
believed  was  the  intent  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  tills  instance. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  How  do  you 
tnow  what  the  Intent  of  the  New  York 
Times  was.  The  New  York  Times  Is  one 
of  the  great  papers  of  America  and  in- 
deed ot  the  entire  free  world.  If  the  gen- 
tleman is  familiar  with  newspapers  at 
all,  he  knows  that  the  decisions  on  the 
placement  of  news  stories  and  reporting 
and  the  accuracy  thereof  are  matters  of 
the  highest  concern  to  any  newspaper. 
Their  overall  concern  Is  very  simply  with 
the  Integrity  of  the  news  and  I  know  of 
no  major  newspaper  or  any  newspaper 
in  the.se  United  States  that  ever  deliber- 
ately and  knowingly  tries  to  slant  the 
news, 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Eentleman.  I  have  made  these  charges 
and  if  these  particular  newspapers  would 
like  to  answer  them.  I  would  be  tnter- 
Bted  in  hearing  their  answer. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  'Will  the  gen- 
tleman answer  my  first  question — by 
what  special  information  or  competence 
does  he  feel  he  is  able  to  characterize 
what  he  caUs.  and  I  quote  him:  "the  in- 
tent of  the  New  York  Times." 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  an  average  news- 
paper reader,  and  I  feel  sure  that  others 
tiive  gotten  from  its  reporting  the  same 
impression  as  I. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  clarification  because 
he  now  says  it  is  his  impression  and 
therefore  I  take  it  he  retracts  his  earlier 
charge  with  regard  to  the  Intent  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  do  not  retract  any- 
thing I  have  said.  I  stand  on  the  state- 
ment I  have  made. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  As  I  under- 
Eland  the  gentleman,  he  stands  by  the 
clarification  that  this  was  his  impres- 
sion' 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  stand  by  the  state- 
Bent  I  have  made.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
«ill  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  'With  respect 
to  the  OAS  matter,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  the  administration  informed 
the  OAS  of  the  United  States  intention 
to  land  troops  prior  to  the  Mtual  land- 
ing of  our  forces?     " 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  understand  that  the 
Individual  members  of  the  OAS  were  in- 
formed immediately  following  the  order 
to  land  troops. 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York.  The  question 
1  have  asked  the  gentleman 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  answered  your  ques- 
tion. You  asked  me  whether  the  admin- 
istration  informed  the  OAS  members 
oefore  the  landing  of  troops  and  I  said 
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it  is  my  understanding  that  they  were 
informed  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  But  not 
before? 

Mr.  SELDEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Might  I  ask 
the  gentleman  a  second  question? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  might  add  that  in 
connection  with  our  intervention  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  that  troops  had  been 
deployed  as  well  as  naval  and  air  force 
units  prior  to  our  notification  of  the 
OAS  members. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  not 
my  understanding  in  talking  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  but  let  me  ask  a  second 
question  of  the  gentleman.  Was  there 
any  attempt  by  the  administration  to 
request  that  observers  accompany  our 
forces  and  particularly  that  observers 
accompany  our  forces  pending  any  dis- 
patch of  an  OAS  peacekeeping  force? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
statement,  this  was  done  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  and  there  was  no  time  to  send 
an  OAS  force  since  no  OAS  force  was 
in  existence. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  question 
I  was  asking  the  gentleman  is  whether 
the  administration  has  considered  a  re- 
quest to  have  a  few  observers — not  an 
OAS  force,  but  a  few  observers — accom- 
panying our  forces,  pending  a  possible 
dispatch  of  OAS  forces? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  a  request  was  made.  Is  the  gentle- 
man telling  me  that  such  a  request  was 
made  and  not  israntcd? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  was  no  attempt, 
as  I  understand  the  facts,  either  to  In- 
form the  OAS  prior  to  the  decision  and 
consult  with  them  prior  to  the  decision, 
or  was  there  any  attempt  to  have  ob- 
servers accompany  our  forces.  This  in 
my  judgment  was  In  contravention  of  the 
OAS  charter.  It  might  also  have  been, 
and  in  my  judgment  it  was.  a  matter  that 
was  deeply  resented  by  many  of  the  Latin 
American  states — not  that  we  acted  and 
not  that  we  acted  promptly  which  I 
think  all  Americans  supported,  but  we 
did  not  take  the  extra  time  to  inform  the 
OAS  to  request  observers. 

Dips  the  gentleman  feel  that  It  was 
so  impossible  that  a  telephone  could  not 
be  picked  up? 

Mr.  SELDEN,  I  understand  that  im- 
mediately after  the  landing  all  Latin 
American  Ambassadors  were  called.  The 
order  to  deploy  troops  was  given  im- 
mediately, however,  when  it  looked  as 
though  the  lives  of  Americans  in  Santo 
Domingo  were  in  danger. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  very  brief  observation  at  this  point. 
I  believe  it  is  very  clear  that  the  time 
was  too  important  at  this  iwitit  to  do 
anything  other  than  what  our  Govern- 
ment did.  I  believe  that  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  endeavor  was  made  to  notify  the 
meml>ers  of  the  OAS.  but  perhaps  they 
did  object  at  that  time.  I  am  not  sure 
of  that,  but  I  know  this  for  a  fact,  that 
now  they  are  very  glad  that  we  did  move 
as  we  did. 


I  refer  to  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, for  the  reason  that  they  now  realize 
we  had  information  as  to  what  was  tak- 
ing place  and  took  place,  and  we  were 
defending  not  only  their  people  but  our 
people,  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  want  to  take  this  time 
to  compliment  my  colleague  for  his  state- 
ment on  the  U5.  action  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  There  has  been  a  lack 
of  actual  reporting  concerning  U.S.  ac- 
tivities in  many  parts  of  the  world.  That 
was  portrayed,  and  very  unfavorably,  in- 
cluding pictures,  of  what  our  desire  Is. 
I  think  we  should  realize  at  this  moment 
that  we  are  doing  these  things  for  the 
protection  of  all  people,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  civilization,  for  the  protection 
of  our  way  of  life. 

I  think  there  is  a  point  that  the  media, 
including  all  newspapers,  should  con- 
sider at  this  moment.  They  have  a  piave 
responsibility  not  only  to  us.  but  to  the 
free  world.  I  realize  the  tremendous  cov- 
erage they  have  around  the  world,  and 
they  should  endeavor  to  give  an  impres- 
sion of  that  which  we  seek  and  that 
wliich  they  know  by  seeing  the  medi^ 
in  this  country,  and  that  whatever  wroag 
impression  is  created  by  the  media  (f&a 
be  harmful.  ,' 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  It  is  not  true 
the  reason  he  is  taking  this  time  t(Oday 
is  to  emphasize  to  a  large  degree' what 
we  think  is  factual  relKirtm?""^  I  hope 
all  newspapers  and  media  endeavor  to 
do.  that  the  impressions  conveyed  by  a 
picture  or  any  other  means  can  be  detri- 
mental. 

I  want  to  give  one  Illustration.  A  serv- 
iceman was  seen  lighting  a  match  to  a 
hut  in  Vietnam.  That  appeared  in  many 
papers.  That  picture  portrayed  a  pic- 
ture tiiat  the  United  States  was  inhu- 
man: but  they  did  not  portray  the  fact 
that  under  that  hut  was  secured,  and 
down  in  the  ground,  many  weapons  of 
war  for  the  desti-uction  otiur  side  That 
is  why  1  say  the  Importance  of  todays 
impressions  created  by  media  or  news- 
papers, or  anything,  is  so  vast  that  I 
urge  them  to  consider  more  carefully 
their,  re-sponsibillty. 

Am  I  right  In  endeavoring  to  seek  fac- 
tual reporting? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  is  correct,  and 
I  thank  her  for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle. 
man  from  Massachusetts  the  dlstin- 
ETUished  Speaker'  of  the  House  of  Repre. 
sentatives. 

Mr  McCORMACK,  It  so  happeni 
that  I  was  at  a  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent when  this  question  was  discussed. 
It  was  a  very  important  meeting.  I  was 
also  present  at  the  Cuban  meeting,  and 
I  have  been  te  many  others.  It  is  very 
easy  to  be  a  critic  when  one  does  not 
have  the  responsibility — and  this  iSHser- 
vation  is  not  made  with  anyone  >^n 
mind — but  I  ask  myself  many  times, 
what  would  you  do  if  you  had  the  re\ 
sponsibility?  I  was  faced  with  that 
situation  for  a  number  of  months,  and 
I  thank  God  it  never  came  about.  But 
being  a  human  being.  I  did  ask  myself. 
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WpU  what  would  you  do,  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  if  you  were  In  a  certain  posi- 
tion where  you  had  the  responsibility  of 
making  a  decision  and  had  to  do  it — 
would  you  have  the  couraee  to  do  what 
you  had  to  do?" 

I  might  say  that  in  Santo  Dominso  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  there  were  at 
least  5,000  American  nationals  and  na- 
tionals of  other  countries  there  If  I 
were  President  of  the  United  State.s  at 
'iuch  a  time  when  a  decision  had  to  be 
made.  I  would  say  that  I  had  a  primary 
obligation  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  my  country  and  that  I  also 
had  another  oblication  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  nationals  of  other  countries 
We  must  keep  In  mind  the  situation 
(hat  existed  there  at  that  time — with 
mobs  roaming  the  streets  of  Santo  Do- 
mini,'o  We  all  know  what  can  happen 
as  a  result  of  mob  psychology  particularly 
when  trained  minds  are  directlns  the 
mob  and  Influencing  it.  We  know  the 
dreadful  re.?ults  that  can  follow  there- 
from 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had 
stated  even  1  hour  before  the  marines 
and  our  forces  landed  that  they  were 
s;oin?  into  the  Dominican  Republic, 
there  could  have  been  hundreds  of  Amer- 
icans and  other  nationals  killed  and 
wounded  Tnere  would  have  been  blood- 
.shed  there  that  would  be  too  terrible  to 
picture. 

It  is  very  easy  to  look  back  and  .'say — 
well,  nothins  happened — but  the  decision 
had  to  be  made,  lookinn  to  the  futuie 
as  to  what  could  happen.  President 
Johnson  was  faced  with  that  decision 
and  the  others  who  were  at  the  meetinp 
that  I  referred  to  had  our  responsibility 
at  that  time.  I  think  the  President  made 
the  right  decision.  The  question  of  noti- 
fying the  other  countries  could  not  be  re- 
solved as  it  was  In  the  case  of  Cuba  In 
Cuba  we  were  faced  with  the  fact  that 
there  were  military  installatioru  there 
and  possibly  inter-continental  ballistic 
mi.ssiles.  At  that  time  if  Khru.shchev 
had  not  backed  down.  It  would  have 
taken  us  10  days  or  2  weeks  to  be  pre- 
pared We  would  have  had  to  bring  our 
troops  to  certain  parts  of  the  United 
Statr.s.  We  would  have  had  to  bring  our 
Air  Force  We  had  to  bring  other  neces- 
sary equipment — tanks  and  so  forth — In 
order  to  be  prepared.  But  more  than 
that  we  had  to  make  arrangements  for 
at  least  100  ships  to  do  the  transporting. 
So  at  that  time  there  was  a  period  of  10 
days  to  2  weeks  at  least  where  we  had  to 
prepare  in  case  the  situation  arose  where 
we  had  to  do  so 

So  without  entering  into  any  contro- 
versy with  anyone,  all  that  I  say  is  that 
this  should  be  considered,  having  In 
mind  the  situation  that  confronted  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
had  to  make  the  decision.  In  other 
words,  it  Is  a  question  of  making  a  de- 
cision on  what  might  be  termed  before 
the  fact  We  should  view  it  that  way 
and  not  from  the  persiiectlve  that  per- 
tains after  the  fact  and  with  knowledge 
of  the  masterful  job  that  was  done  by 
our  Armed  Forces  where  not  one  single 
civilian  was  killed  or  injured  as  a  result 


of  the  action  that  was  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  I  said.  I  was  one  of  those  at  that 
meeting.  I  know  of  no  dissenting  voices 
at  that  meeting  and  we  all  supported 
the  President.  I  think  subsequent  events 
have  completely  justified  the  decision 
that  was  made  on  that  occasion 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  and  cer- 
tainly agree  with  his  assessment  of  this 
situation- 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  everything  that 
the  great  Speaker  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCormack]  has  just 
said. 

I  think  he  has  demonstrated  once 
again  that  his  vision,  his  long  years  of 
experience  and  knowledge  are  of  such 
Immeasurable  value  not  only  to  this  leg- 
islative body  but  to  our  country.  His 
words  spoken  here  tonight  should  be 
considered  ^-e'-y  carefully  and  seriously 
by  eveiTone 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  SeldenI  is  a  conscien- 
tious, hard-working,  dedicated  and  seri- 
ous-minded Member  of  this  body.  As 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Sub- 
committee he  has  labored  long  and  hard 
to  know  and  understand  the  complex 
foreign  policy  problems  of  the  Americas. 
His  approach  has  always  been  cautious 
In  all  the  years  that  I  have  worked  with 
him  he  has  been  ver>'  thorough  and  has 
shown  deep  understanding  of  the  public 
responsibility  which  he  bears.  The  re- 
ports of  his  subcommittee  have  always 
received  strong  bipartisan  support  and 
have  always  been  overwhelmingly  well 
received  by  this  House 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  too  sat  earnestly  many, 
many  hours  listening  to  and  trying  to 
get  to  the  facts  to  make  a  decision  dur- 
ing those  hectic  and  fast-moving  events 
that  took  place  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

We  listened  most  carefully  to  the  pres- 
entation of  all  our  Govei-nment  officials 
But  none  of  us  accepted  everything 
that  was  said  at  face  value.  We  ques- 
tioned and  we  questioned  deeply  and 
very  penetratingly,  as  anyone  would  in 
our  position  We  also  had  reflected  many 
differing  viewpoints  on  the  committee. 
As  I  say,  we  spent  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tranquil  times,  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  get  all  the  facts  in  any 
given  situation  in  order  to  form  an  ob- 
jective judgment:  but  it  is  particularly 
dlfBcult  to  get  the  facts  to  make  the 
judgments  in  times  of  stress  and  fast- 
moving  events,  such  as  took  place  In  the 
Dominican  Republic 

Based  upon  all  the  information  I  could 
set.  as  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, it  was  my  judgment  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  the  right  thing,  and 
the  only  thing,  at  that  time.  I  fully  sup- 
port everything  that  he  did  in  order  to 
protect  Americans  and  other  nationals 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  takeover  In  the 


Dominican  Republic  by  a  group  not  rep. 
resentative  of  the  Dominican  people 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I  should  lilf 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
in  bringing  this  report  to  the  House,  Is 
performing  his  public  tnist  as  he  sees  l- 
In  the  highest  sense  of  service  to  hb 
country.    I  commend  him  for  it 

Mr  SELDEN  I  thank  the  dlstu^^. 
?uished  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
FascellI  for  his  remarks  and  I  am  i;ra'^ 
ful  to  him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleag-j« 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama  xt 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague,  tt^ 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  has  presentee 
tonight  a  factual  case,  and  1  thank  hti 
for  it  I  would  also  like  to  thank  hue 
for  setting  the  record  straight  It  i- 
vital  that  men  who  have  this  knowledf? 
and  determination  to  set  the  recon 
straight  should  do  so. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  gentlemn.- 
has  dealt  with  the  facts  and  the  trt;- 
Ing  and  the  slanting  of  the  press.  As  ar 
Alabaman  who  read  the  Washington  Po.- 
doling  the  trying  months  that  hav? 
passed.  I  have  witnessed  the  dlstortlor 
of  the  press.  I  have  watched  the  slant- 
ing of  news.  I  have  seen  the  vlclOB 
cartoons  that  depicted  lies  In  this  country 
and  that  twisted  and  distorted  the  events 
I  commend  my  colleague  for  setting  th< 
record  straight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  T!i? 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  for  5  additional  mic- 
utes.  and  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Alf. 
bama  'Mr  Martin!  for  his  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thci* 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  ani 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  Uie  dlstl: 
gulshed  gentleman  from  Texas  IM' 
BeckworthI. 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speak!.- 
I  rise  to  commend  my  chairman  on  tin 
statement  he  has  made,  and  to  emphaSs 
what  the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr 
Fascell]  has  just  mentioned.  Ot 
chairman  always  proceeds  In  a  cautte 
sincere,  and  conscientious  manner,  ari 
he  undertakes  to  be  sound  in  that  whic: 
he  does. 

Certainly  I  applaud  our  Ulustrio.:; 
Speaker  on  what  he  has  said  this  ever.- 
in?.  I  know  he  has  done  his  best  at  i- 
tlmes  to  keep  the  facts  straight.  His ;; 
a  sreat  contribution  here  this  evening 

Mr.  SELDEN  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentlemi: 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spealier 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question,  11  • 
may.  to  the  distinguished  gentlema; 
from  Massachusetts. 

First.  I  am  very  responsive  to  the  s- 
riousness  with  which  the  gentleman  hk 
discussed  the  subject  in  the  meeting 
which  he  has  held  and  the  distinguish^ 
service  which  he  has  rendered  this  boffi 
and  the  countrj'  over  the  years. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  f^ 
not  the  need  to  act  promptly.  I  thlr-i 
that  was  clear.  It  was  not  to  do  aW- 
thing  but  to  support  the  President's  steps 
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ihat  he  thought  essential  In  our  national 
.security  to  protect  nationals  in  the  area 
and  for  other  purposes. 

But  there  is  one  point  I  would  raise ;  it 
is  this:  I  address  this  to  the  gentleman 
in  equal  seriousness.  I  am  not  per- 
suaded, that  it  was  not  possible  to  take 
5  minutes.  15  minutes,  a  half-hour,  or 
even  an  hour  to  have  consulted  with  the 
OAS,  and  at  least  to  have  informed  them 
at  the  highest  level  of  our  thinking  and 
u>  consult  with  them  with  regard  to  the 
decision  that  we  are  planning  to  take.  To 
saj-  that  we  did  not  have  the  time  Is  to 
suggest  that  there  was  an  Immediacy 
that  was  Instantaneous.  To  suggest 
further  that  had  we  informed  them  of 
our  Intention  to  act,  it  might  have  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans does  not  particularly  do  credit  to 
the  OAS.  which  I  am  sure  would  treat 
a  communication  of  that  kind  with  the 
Unportance  and  the  security  which  it 
deserves. 

My  question  Is  simply  this:  Diplomacy. 
starting  back  with  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  for  many  years  since,  and  for  everj' 
American  President  since  then,  has  been 
concerned  with  consultations.  It  has 
iieen  concerned  with  upholding  our 
treaty  rights.  It  has  been  trying  to  con- 
lince  our  sister  republics  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  we  would  consult  and  that  we 
would  work  together. 

Do  you  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker  we 
could  have  found  at  least  5  minutes  to 
have  tried  to  consult  before  we  made  the 
final  decision?  I  believe  this  would  have 
mcimt  a  great  deal  in  Latin  America  It 
would  have  been  wholly  within  the  spirit 
of  our  treaty  rights. 

As  someone  somewhat  interested  in 
diplomacy,  it  is  my  conviction  It  would 
have  made  a  signal  and  significant  dif- 
ference to  the  reception  of  the  actual 
decision  by  some  of  these  governments. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Let  me  ask  the 
Fentleman  from  New  York  a  question. 
As.suming  you  were  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  assuming  you  were 
laced  with  the  decision  which  confronted 
the  President  of  the  United  States — with 
5,000  Americans  and  other  nationals 
faced  with  possible  deatii:  with  the 
imowlodge  of  what  the  slightest  publicity 
would  do.  if  It  became  known  among  tens 
of  thousands  of  emotionally  moved  peo- 
ple many  of  whom  had  weapons;  and 
with  trained  minds  there  to  exploit,  to 
engineer  and  to  direct  emotionalism — 
the  gentleman  know.«  what  I  have  in 
mind — with  those  5,000  lives  in  perii. 
what  would  you  have  dene  under  the 
fncumstances? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  In  response 
10  the  distinguished  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  was  a  period 
of  time — at  least  an  hour:  certainly  30 
minutes — and  it  is  my  conviction  that 
during  that  period  of  30  minutes  It  would 
have  been  possible  to  have  Informed  the 
OAS  of  our  intention. 

I  look  the  liberty  of  asking  the  White 
House  that  question,  and  I  was  informed 
tJiat   they   could  have   done   it.   that   it 


would  have  been  possible  within  the  span 
to  have  informed  the  OAS. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  would  be 
the  conscience  of  the  gentleman  today? 
We  will  assume  there  was  no  Information 
conveyed,  although  the  representatives 
of  all  the  countries  are  very  thankful  for 
what  was  done.  We  will  assume  that 
there  was  no  information  conveyed 
What  would  be  the  gentleman's  con- 
science, If  he  were  President  of  the 
United  States  and  as  a  result  of  advance 
information  given,  which  had  to  be  only 
for  a  short  time,  hundreds  of  Americans 
were  killed  or  wotmded?  What  would  the 
conscience  of  the  gentleman  speak  to 
him  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  1  believe 
there  are  two  responses  to  that  question. 

First,  if  the  President  was  convinced 
that  action  had  to  be  immediate 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  would  agree 
with  that,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  If  I  may  be 
permitted.  I  should  like  to  finish  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  want  to  see 
where  we  have  an  area  of  agreement. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  If  the  Presi- 
dent was  convinced  that  action  had  to 
be  immediate — that  is  to  say.  Instan- 
taneous— to  protect  a  significant  num- 
ber of  American  lives  and  nationals, 
then  I  believe  the  President,  in  all  the 
seriousness  of  his  office,  should  act 
promptly.  If,  however,  the  President 
had  been  advised  that  he  had  a  period  of 
a  few  minutes  at  least,  that  the  marines 
could  not  land  for  a  certain  number  of 
minutes  and  that  he  had  time  to  inform 
without  any  dancer  of  loss  of  life 


Mr.  McCORMACK-  Ah.  that  is  the 
question— without  any  danger  of  loss  of 
life.  How  would  you  know  it?  It  is  a 
big  question  There  is  the  big  factor 
and  the  gap;  and  the  gentleman,  with 
his  usual  honesty,  has  stated  it.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  be  mis- 
mterpieted  aSf  to  his  motive  or  intent. 

In  this  collbquy  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  have  profoimd  respect  for 
my  friend  from  New  York.  I  believe  he 
Is  a  great  American 

T!ie  SPEAKER  ijro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  again  expired. 

iBv  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Selden 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  McVICKER  Mr.  Speaker,  vrill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDE^T.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McVICKER  I  echo  the  senti- 
ments which  have  been  placed  on  record 
here,  and  properly  so.  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  sene.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  this  matter,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  shown  deep 
concern  for  giving  fair  treatment  not 
only  to  the  witnesses  and  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  but  also  to  bringing  the 
facts  properly  and  fully  to  light 

1  would  say.  if  I  may.  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  main  question 
arising  from  our  investigation  and  from 
the  criticism  which  arose — and  criticism 


is  always  healthy  whether  it  is  against 
the  press  or  from  the  press  against  us — 
the  question  which  we  focused  upon  was 
this:  Should  there  have  been  an  Ameri- 
can declaration  of  Its  petition  and  its 
possible  action  piior  to  the  Piesident's 
decision?  I  take  it  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorf  feels  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  President  saw  these 
circumstances,  that  this  is  really  not  the 
question;  instead  that  the  question  Is; 
Should  there  have  been  a  phone  c^ll 
from  the  President  immediately  after 
his  decision  was  made  to  responsible 
Latin  officials  or  to  the  OAS?  My  own 
very  strong  impression,  gained  sitting  on 
the  subcommittee  and  asking  s.milar 
questions  to  those  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  propounding  here  this 
evening,  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did,  «t  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  when  the  action  phase  of  his 
deci-sion  was  no  longer  pressing  upon  him 
and  absorbing  all  his  attention  and  his 
being,  immediately  contacted  the  leaders, 
not  only  of  the  OAS.  of  our  own  diplo- 
matic service  in  the  Latin  countries,  but 
of  the  major  Latin  countries,  to  advise 
them  of  his  action  and  to  consult  with 
them  as  to  the  necessity  for  his  action 
and  for  the  foUowup  action  which  he 
hoped  would  be  undertaken  by  ourselves 
and  by  our  allies  and  friends  In  the  Latin 
countries. 

A  question  of  which  .<;plit  second  should 
the  President  irave  called  the  OAS  or  the 
Latin  leaders  is  merely  one  of  splitting 
hairs,  of  begging  the  question.  The  real 
Issue  is  what  was  in  the  President's  mind 
and  did  he.  in  good  faith  and  concordant 
with  his  responsibilities,  act  as  he  should 
have  acted.  I  believe  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  as  clear  as  a  bell.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent did  so  act  faltlvfuUy  and  responsibly. 
The  principle  upon  which  oui-  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Americas  has  been  founded 
is  still  the  policy  of  this  country— name- 
ly, that  ourselves  with  our  equals  who 
are  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  Latin 
countries,  acted  in  concert  to  bring  into 
beine  a  police  force  to  secure  to  the 
Latin  countries,  to  all  of-  the  countries 
of  these  two  continents  security  from  in- 
ternal chaos  and  aggression.  'WTien 
chaos  and  killing  threatened,  the  im- 
mediate use  of  our  forces  was  jastlfied 
and.  in  fact,  became  the  basis  for  the 
pre.sent  existence  of  an  OAS  force  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  This  fact  is  proof 
of  the  rightness  of  our  policy. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  also  I  think  it 
might  be  quite  difficult  to  call  and  con- 
tact and  locate  18  ambassadois  within  a 
period  of  an  hour  let  alone  30  minutes 
or  5  minutes.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  contact  all  of  them  in  that 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  was  not  one  of  split- 
ting a  hair  but  of  our  sovereign  obUga- 
tions  under  the  treaty.  Here,  wherever 
we  can  do  it.  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
practice  consultation  and  not  just  talk 
about  it.  I  was  not  trying  to  talk  about 
the  question  of  timing  solely  but  of  what 
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has  been  built  into  our  diplomacy  and 
our  relations  in  Latin  America. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Information  I  have  been  given  by  the 
White  House  very  simply  was  and  Is — 
and  I  may  say  also  by  the  Department  ol 
Suite — that  we  could  have  informed  the 
OAS  prior  to  the  action  we  took.  I  think 
it  miKht  have  taken  only  one  telephone 
call  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS. 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  trentleman  yield? 

Mr  SEXDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McVICKER  If  the  ccntleman  will 
yield  further,  if  I  may  respond  to  the 
point  that  the  sentleman  from  New  York 
just  madf>.  asiain  these  questions  werp 
very  closely  delved  into  in  the  hearings 
which  were  held  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  There  should  be  no 
question  of  an  impression  being  left  from 
thL"!  colloquy  or  from  the  debate  that 
has  been  takine  place  in  either  of  the  two 
Houses,  that  the  leaders  or  the  people 
of  any  country  in  the  Latin  Americas 
were  not  aware  of  the  developing  situa- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republican,  or 
were  not  in  close  contact  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden!  has  asaln  expired. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

Mr.  ANTJUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  want 
to  object,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  a  question.  1.  too, 
have  a  special  order.  The  gentleman 
has  had  10  extra  minutes.  Is  this  going 
to  be  the  la.st  5  minutes'  request? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  do  not  plan  to  re- 
quest additional  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  .Alabama  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  further? 
Mr  SELDEN  I  J-leld 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  this  country  was  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  major  leaders  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  with  the  OAS 
as  to  the  events  which  were  unfolding 
during  the  few  days  prior  to  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  President.  I  think  that 
the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at 
the  President  by  certain  individuals  is 
not  justified  if  it  leaves  the  impression 
that  all  of  a  sudden,  out  of  the  blue,  the 
President  made  a  decision  and  said. 
■  Friends  and  allies,  I  will  now  tell  you 
what  I  did."  That  is  not  the  truth. 
That  is  not  a  statement  of  the  facts.  A 
statement  of  the  facts  would  report  that 
the  President  of  our  country  in  the  days 
pi-ecedlng  his  decision,  kept  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  Latin  American  leaders  and 
with  the  OAS.  discussing  the  situation 
as  It  was  unfolding. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  aware — and 
that  Ls  as  far  as  I  can  .speak — he  did  not 
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discuss  specifically  the  action  that  he 
took  or  the  time  that  he  was  going  to 
take  it.  because  I  am  positive  that  he  did 
not  know  specifically  that  he  was  going 
to  have  to  take  such  action.  He  did  not 
know  the  specific  time.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  certain  actions  Including  use 
of  our  forces  to  guarantee  the  safety  was 
discussed  with  the  leaders  of  the  Latin 
American  countries 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  impression, 
gained  from  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Inter-American  Committee,  is  that 
this  country  tried  in  every  possible  way 
to  act  in  good  faith  with  its  allies  in  the 
OAS  and  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
add  that  from  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  subcommittee,  no  one  indicated  that 
a  phone  call  in  5  minutes  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  notify  all  the  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 
Mr.  McVICKER.  I  certainly  think  so. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
do  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  have  participated  in  this 
debate  may  have  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
who  has  been  waiting,  and  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  and  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama  fMr. 
SzLDENl  for  his  timely  presentation  of 
these  facts  about  the  Dominican  crisis 
to  the  House  It  has  been  my  privilege 
over  the  years  to  consult  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama  in 
reference  to  Latin  American  afTairs.  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  Instance  when  the 
gentleman's  advice  was  not  only  official 
but  was  pertinent  to  the  situation  at  that 
time  and  proved  to  be  correct.  I  re- 
member the  advice  that  he  gave  me  on 
Venezuela  and  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Cuban  crisis. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  as  strongly  as  I  know  how 
for  the  splendid  job  he  has  done  as 
chairman  of  this  great  subcommittee. 
Also  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Dominican  crisis  I  was  in  the 
company  cf  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
this  House,  touring  bases  in  the  South- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  gratified,  how 
proud  civilian  and  military  people  were, 
for  the  first  time  in  quite  some  time,  over 
the  action  which  was  taken,  over  the  de- 
cision made  with  allacrity  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  preserve  not 
only  the  integrity  and  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  this  country  from  any  sub- 
versive movement  through  the  soft 
underbelly  of  this  hemisphere,  but  to 
protect  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  all 
states  that  believed  in  freedom  and  those 


principles    and    Ideas    that    made    the 
Western  Hemisphere  what  it  is, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent:  I  commend  him  for  his  action  in 
Vietnam.  And  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  fortunate  in  this  country,  the 
American  people  are  fortunate  in  havlnj 
a  distinguished  Speaker  with  his  expe- 
nence.  who  served  in  this  House  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
is  in  touch  with  the  Members  of  this 
great  body:  and  how  fortunate  we  are  to 
have  a  man  of  his  experience  and  ability 
to  sit  witli  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  making  these  momentous 
decisions  affecting  the  lives  of  million! 
of  people  on  this  globe. 

So.  again.  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
commend  my  distinguished  friend  froic 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  for  his  great 
service  to  this  country  as  chairman  ot 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  friend,  thf 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
would  the  gentleman  agree  to  yield  lor 
1  minute? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  Just  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Alabama— 
and  I  am  troubled  by  a  part  of  the  earlier 
colloquy,  as  he  may  know,  and  I  fee', 
the  gentleman  has  every  right  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  any  news  story,  but 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  gentleman  would 
w-ant  to  leave  the  impression  that  he 
would  question  the  integrity  of  the  re- 
porters themselves  or  of  the  newspapers 
themselves,  because  I  think  the  press 
and  the  newspapers  in  this  country  an 
very  interested  in  and  concerned  with 
presenting  the  news  as  straight  and 
fairly  as  possible. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  might  want 
to  make  a  distinction  as  to  the  act  o! 
news  reporting  and  the  integrity  of  the 
news  reporters  themselves. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  As  I  pointed  out  earlet 
I  am  not  primarily  interested  in  the  mo- 
tivation or  the  reason  behind  the  bias 
shown  in  connection  with  the  Domini- 
can situation  by  some  of  our  news  media 
although  that  in  Itself  should  be  of  inter- 
est. But  what  I  am  Interested  in  Is  that 
such  misrepresentation  of  our  Nation' 
foreign  policy  role  be  understood  for 
what  it  is — not  the  responsible  report  o! 
a  free  press,  but  the  irresponsible  propa- 
ganda of  some  who.  under  the  protec- 
tive cloak  of  journalistic  rights,  tiavf 
sought  to  undercut  and  reshape  our 
foreign  policy  to  suit  their  own  pre- 
conceived views  of  the  story  they  hav? 
been  assigned  to  cover.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  but  certainly  some  newspaper  re- 
ports that  I  have  seen  indicate  to  me  tha' 
such  was  the  case  in  some  instances  v 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
RooNEY  of  New  York  <  The  time  of  thf 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  agaii 
expired. 

AMERICAN      FOREIGN      POLICY    P 
THE     DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  mJ 
remarks  at  this  point 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  rare  and  refreshing  insight  into 
.Jrnencan  foreign  policy,  questions  were 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  [Mr.  Fuleright)  on  the  floor 
o(  the  Senate  last  week.  He  felt  com- 
pelled to  raise  these  questions  follow- 
ing 2  months  of  closed  door  sessions  of 
the  Senat.e  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  which  the  administration  pre- 
jented  testimony  on  this  Government's 
role  in  the  Dominican  crisis.  The  ulti- 
mate questions  raised  about  American 
foreign  policy  in  light  of  our  policy  in 
Latin  America  was  an  attempt  to  fore- 
jtall  another  Santo  Domingo — an  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  long-term  implica- 
tion of  Dominican  action  in  terms  of  our 
Suture  foreign  policy. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
editorials  In  recent  days  which  point  up 
the  necessity  for  legitimate  dettate. 

These  editorials  come  not  only  from 
the  highly  respected  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  but  also  from  such 
distinguished  newspapers  as  the  Chris- 
tian   Science    Monitor,    the    Louisville 
Courier-Journal,     the     San     Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  the  Benington  Bamier. 
IPrcm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Sept.  18.  19651 
The  Fulbbicht  Speech 

It  vnli  be  a  great  pity  If  Senator  Pm,- 
3S1CHTS  Senate  speech  on  the  handling  of 
tbf  Dominican  crisis  leads  slmp'.y  to  a  fierce 
public  argument  about  the  past.  As  he  him- 
self says,  analysis  of  the  past  Is  useful  only 
L'  it  helps  to  avoid  mistakes  In  the  futtire. 

There  Is  vaUdlty  In  Senator  Fuueigbt's 
ciiarges  o(  Initial  'overtlmldlty"  and  sub- 
sequent "overreaction."  But  he  is  careful 
:o  aay  that  his  assessments  are  made  with 
'.tit  advantage  of  hindsight.  Yet  even  If  one 
loacede.s  that  there  were  mistakes  during 
•hose  early  weeks  of  the  upheaval,  we  believe 
that  The  U.S.  Government  has  since  done  a 
eood  Job  In  trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
which  it  perhaps  iielped  to  shatter — albeit 
Involuntarily. 

Only  the  first  wobbly  steps  have  been  made 
loward  normalcy  In  Santo  Domingo.  But 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  tireless  and 
resourceful,  would  never  have  been  able  to 
earourage  those  steps  If  he  had  not  had 
Washington's  backing.  It  has  been  a  little 
bit  like  Macmlllan  furiously  repairing  the 
cam-ige  done  by  Eden  at  Suez,  protesting 
i:l  the  time  that  no  damage  had  been  done. 
Bui  over  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Mac- 
millMi  .-ind  Eden  roles  are  combined  In  one 
man — and  he  wears  a  Texas  hat. 

.is  ve  have  already  said,  however,  we  think 
t.iat  what  Is  Important  now  la  to  eschew 
'.''.e  6sme  kind  of  mistake  In  the  future.  Sen- 
I'.or  PvLBRicHT  Uttered  a  few  home  trtiths, 
among  them 

"The  movement  of  the  future  in  Latin 
America  Is  social  revolution  and  the  choice 
*ntch  the  Latin  Americans  make  will  depend 
:n  part  on  how  the  Umted  States  tises  Its 
peat  Influence." 

"Since  Just  about  every  revolutionary 
movement  is  likely  to  attract  Communist 
support,  at  least  In  the  beginning,  the  ap- 
proach followed  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 

:  insistently  pursued,  must  Inevitably  make 
"13  the  enemy  of  all  revolutions  and  there- 
'■'-'Tt  the  ally  of  all  the  unpopular  and  corrupt 

le.'irchle*  of  the  hemisphere  " 
It  should  be  very  clear  that  the  choice 

"s  not  between  social  revolution  and  con- 
'^r.-  r.n-t  oligarchy:  but  whether,  by  support- 
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Ing  reform,  we  bolster  the  popular  non- 
Communist  left  or  whether,  by  supporting 
unpopular  oligarchies,  we  drive  the  rising 
generation  of  educated  and  patriotic  young 
Latin  Americans  to  an  embittered  and  hos- 
tile form  of  communism  like  that  of  Fidel 
Castro." 

Admittedly  all  this  Is  easier  to  preach  than 
to  practice.  To  begin  with,  effective  com- 
munication has  to  be  established  with  that 
rising  generation — and  their  confidence  won 
Their  language  will  differ  from  ours  In  many 
ways.  But  most  of  them  want  for  them- 
selves what  we  have  won  and  want^ — and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  would  still 
prefer  not  to  turn  outside  the  .American 
hemisphere  or  to  alien  tyrannies  to  try  to 
get  it. 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Sept    16. 

19651 

Stemwindeb 

Thoee  who  admire  the  analytical  powers 
of  Senator  Fulbsicht  have  come  to  expect 
penetrating  truths  fitim  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
cut  through  the  veneers  of  cant  and  Ultision. 
He  has  done  It  again  with  his  Incisive  speech 
about  the  American  military  Intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  What  he  says 
about  Initial  overtlmldlty,  later  overreaction, 
and  lack  of  candor  throughout  Is  sure  to 
lacerate  a  lot  of  feelings.  But  essentially  his 
point  Is  that  with  the  information  available 
to  him  President  Johnson  could  have  taken 
no  other  course. 

The  pertinent  question,  of  course.  Is  why 
the  advice  to  the  President  was  so  bad.  Be- 
yond this  the  Senator  asks  several  ancillary 
questions:  Why,  for  example,  did  the  United 
States  veer  so  far  from  its  general  support 
for  Juan  Bosch,  the  elected  President  ousted 
by  a  military  coup  in  1963,  as  to  oppose  his 
return?  Was  this  part  of  a  more  ominous 
shift  against  reform  trvovcments  In  Latin 
America  out  of  fear  that  the  Communists 
would  dominate  them?  Do  we  lack  confi- 
dence in  our  own  ability  to  influence  the 
course  of  revolution? 

For  social  revolution,  Mr,  Fu^ERIOHT  con- 
tends, is  the  course  of  the  future  in  Latin 
America,  and  by  seeming  to  oppose  It  blindly 
we  only  drive  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  oligarchical  status  quo  Into  the  arms 
of  the  Communists.  His  characterization  of 
this  country's  role  is  acid: 

"We  arc  not.  as  we  like  to  claim  In  Fourth 
of  July  speeches,  the  most  truly  revolu- 
tionary nation  on  earth:  we  are.  on  the  con- 
trary, much  closer  to  being  the  most  un- 
revolutlonary  nation  on  earth.  We  are  sober 
and  satisfied  and  comfortable  and  rich." 

In  another  reproach  Mr.  Ftlbetcht  con- 
tends that  the  administration  broke  Inter- 
national law  and  damaged  Its  own  reputation 
In  not  seeking  a  collective  decision  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  before  Its 
own  unilateral  action  His  point  is  well 
taken,  but  he  might  well  have  addressed  him- 
self further  to  the  fundamental  need  for  Im- 
proved machinery  In  view  of  the  utter  Inabil- 
ity of  the  OAS  to  reach  a  decision  quickly 
in  emergencv. 

Happily,  the  situation  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  now  seems  to  be  ttn-ning  out  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
sorry  beginning,  and  for  this  recovery  the 
administration  deserves  a  share  of  credit. 
In  any  effort  to  derive  lessons  from  the  ex- 
perience, however,  Mr.  FtTLoaicHT's  questions 
deserve  some  frank  answers,  not  merely 
anguished  screams  from  wounded  policy- 
makers, 

IProm  the  New  York   (N?  i   Post,  Sept,  18 
19651 

Ptn,B8ICHT'S    HISTORY    LESSON 

Senator  nn-saicHT's  review  of  US.  policy 
in  the  Dominican  crisis  deserves  study  by 
responsible  Americans.     It  Is  as  certain  as 


anything  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  can 
be  certain  that  last  April's  revolution  in 
Santo  Domingo  Is  not  the  last  of  such  up- 
heavals in  Latin  America.  Unless  there  is 
careful,  courageous  analysis  ot  where  our 
policy  failed,  such  as  Mr.  Fm-BRICHT  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  yesterday,  the  mistakes 
will  be  repeated, 

FtTLHRiCHT,  perhaps  too  generously,  ab- 
solved President  Johnson.  D  S.  failures  In 
Santo  Domingo  were  principally  the  result 
of  the  faulty  advice  given  the  President  by 
U.S.  representatives  on  the  sjxjt.  Fta-sRiCHT 
said.  But  Amba-ssador  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr  , 
It  should  be  noted,  is  still  at  his  post  m 
Santo  Domingo 

The  danger  to  American  lives  was  "more 
a  pretext,"  Ftt-BRicHT  concluded  on  the  basts 
of  his  committee's  inquiry,  than  a  reason 
for  our  intervention.  It  was  the  threat  of 
communism  rather  than  the  danger  to  Ameri- 
can lives  that  produced  the  massive  land- 
ings, he  a£sert,ed, 

"In  their  panic  lest  the  Dominican  Re- 
public become  another  Cuba,"  continued 
Ftn-sRioHT  In  the  most  significant  part  ol  his 
commentarv,  "some  of  our  officials  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  virtually  all  reform  move- 
ments attract  some  Communist  support,  that 
there  is  an  important  difference  between 
Communist  support  and  Communist  control 
of  a  political  movement,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  compel*  with  the  Communists 
for  Influence  in  a  reform  movement  rather 
than  abandon  it  to  them,  and,  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  that  economic  development 
and  social  Justice  are  themselves  the  primary 
and  most  reliable  security  against  Com- 
munist subversion," 

The  Fulbrlght  formula  lacks  the  simplicity 
and  he-man  quality  of  landing  the  marines 
But  it  is  based  on  a  more  accurate  reading 
of  Latin  American  realities.  It  is  sc^und 
counsel  for  the  explosive  future. 

IProm  the  Bennington   (Vt )   Banner.  Sept 

20, 10651 
Senator  FrLaatcHTS  Unpleasant  TarTBS 
It  will  be  surprising  If  Senator  Pulehicht's 
blockbusting  suuement  of  last  week  on  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic  doesn't 
produce  a  profound  chill  In  his  relations 
with  the  White  House. 

Senator  Fi^lbright,  to  be  sure,  was  care- 
ful to  blame  what  he  considers  gross  mis- 
handling of  the  Dominican  crisis  on  the 
President's  advisers.  Yet  it  is  hardly  flat- 
tering to  President  Johnson  to  say  that  he 
was  pushed  by  his  subordinates  into  an  vm- 
Justifled  military  adventure,  and  into  mis- 
representing the  facts  to  the  American  peo- 
ple 

The  burden  ot  the  Senate  foreign  policy 
chairman's  argument  Is  that  the  marines 
were  sent  into  Santo  Domingo  last  April  not, 
as  the  President  claimed  to  save  American 
lives  put  to  prevent  "a  return  to  power  of 
Juan  Bosch  or  of  a  government  controlled 
by  Bosch's  party,  the  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party." 

He  contends  further  that  estimates  of 
Communist  mflue^-ce  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  were  grossly  exaggerated  and  that 
evidence  doesn't  verify  the  administration's 
assertion  that  the  revolution  was  in  danger 
of  being  taken  over  by  Communist  element* 
when  we  Intervened 

Senator  Ftjl-aaicHT  also  raised  other  im- 
portant questions  that  our  Latin  American 
policymakers  would  do  well  to  ponder  be- 
fore they  advise  the  President  to  Intervene 
in  another  revolution.  Most  Important.  Sen- 
ator FULBRicHT  asks  Whether  the  adminis- 
tration's reaction  to  the  Domlmcan  cnsls  Is 
part  of  a  broader  shift  in  Its  attitudes  toward 
Latin  .^merlcan  countries 

He  makes  It  clear  that  social  revolution  is 
Inerttable  in  Latin  America,  and  that  the 
United  States  can  use  11,=  power  to  Influence 
the  choice  the  Latin  Americans  make.  This 
choice,  more  often  than  not.  will  be  between 
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corrupt  military  dictatorshlpe  and  Eoctal  rev- 
olutionary parties. 

"Since  Just  about  every  revolutionary 
movement  Ls  likely  to  attract  Communist 
support,  at  least  In  the  beginning."  the  Sen- 
ator declared,  "the  approach  followed  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  If  consistently  pursued, 
must  Inevitably  make  us  the  enemy  of  all 
revolutions  and  therefore  the  ally  of  all  the 
unpopuLir  and  corrupt  oligarchies  of  the 
hemisphere  ■■ 

The  United  Sutcs  must  decide,  he  sug- 
gested, "whether,  by  supporting  reform,  we 
bolster  the  popular  nou-Communlst  left,  or 
whether,  by  supporting  unpopular  oligar- 
chies we  drive  the  rising  generation  of  edu- 
cited  and  patriotic  young  Latin  Americans 
ti  an  embittered  and  hostile  form  of  com- 
munism like  that  of  Fidel  Custro." 

Predictably,  the  words  had  hardly  left  Sen- 
ator PvBRicHrs  mouth  before  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  soft  on  communism  but  these 
charges  In  no  wtiy  detract  from  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Issues  he  has  ri^lspd.  Inter-en- 
tlon  In  the  alTsIrs  of  another  nation,  as 
the  United  States  often  loudly  proclaims.  Is 
an  extreme  and  not  easily  Justified  course 
of  action.  The  lessons  learned  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  should  mnke  us  think 
twice  before  trying  It  again. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  one  might 
perhaps  question  the  propriety  of  such  a 
frontal  attack  by  the  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
policies  of  a  Democratic  President.  But  the 
circumstances  In  this  case  are  not  normal, 
llrst,  because  the  Republican  leadership  In 
Congress  Is  too  Illiberal  to  make  the  point 
that  PvLBRicHT  has  made,  and  second,  be- 
cause the  Issue  raised  by  our  Dominican 
adventure  Is  far  too  Important  to  be  stifled 
by  a  senseless  consensua. 

It  can  be  argtied.  perhaps,  that  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  make  sufficient  allowances  for 
the  political  dilemma  which  the  Johnson 
administration  faced  In  the  Dominican 
crisis.  Obviously  the  President  und  his  ad- 
visers were  strongly  motivated  by  a  morbid 
fear  of  what  would  happen  to  the  Demo- 
crnts'  political  fortunes  If  they  permitted 
the  establLshment  of  "another  Cuba."  No 
doubt  they  reasoned  that  even  In  a  l-ln-20 
chance  of  a  Communist  takeover  was  a  risk 
to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 

But  this  Is  a  pretty  poor  excuse  for  a  de- 
cision that  alined  us  with  the  enemies  of 
reform,  violated  otir  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  rendered  our  Latin  American  alma 
deeply  suspect  among  liberals  everywhere. 
FuLBKicHT  Is  right  when  he  says  the  John- 
son administration  should  have  had  the 
^ense  and  the  courage  to  take  the  minimal 
risk  entailed  In  casting  our  lot  with  the 
forces  of  social  Justice. 

IFrom  the  San  Francisco  i Calif,  i  Chronicle. 

Sept    17.  196.^1 

.\  Dev.i«tatinc  Poi  ict  Bust 

After  h.iving  conducted  a  2- month  :nque?t 
Ir.to  the  D.imlnlcan  RL-pnbllr  .i(T;.!r  Senator 
J  W.  PrLBPicHT  h.i.*)  delivered  In  the  Senate 
a  dcvast,TtIng  nrrnlgnment  of  thf  Jonnson 
adnunistr.ition's  course  of  action, 

tt  IS  a  highly  effective  e.^ampte  of  the  duty 
of  a  Senator  to  criticize  and  lay  bare  the 
follies  of  Government  policy  when  he  pro- 
foundly disagrees  with  It 

We  fcnt  troops  Into  Santo  Domingo  last 
April,  he  Siild.  from  "nvertimlditj*  and  over- 
reaction"  which  l5  not  yet  ended;  the  ad- 
ministration acted  with  a  "lack  of  candor." 

The  Intervention  a  decision  that  the  re\'- 
olution  launched  by  the  Dominican  rebel 
movement  "should  not  be  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed" 

It  rested  on  exaggerated  estimates  of  Com- 
munist Influence  on  the  rebels  and  it  foiled  to 
perceive  that  If  we  automatically  oppose  any 
reform  movement  the  Communists  adhere 
To.  we  sh.^ll  end  up  opposing  every  reform 


movement,  "making  ourselves  the  prisoners 
of  reactionaries." 

Senator  Pulbbicht  let  the  President  down 
easy  by  saying  he  had  beeen  given  faulty 
advice  which  exaggerated  the  Communist 
danger  That  Is  true,  for  the  President  does 
have  to  base  decisions  on  advice,  yet  It  re- 
mains a  fact— though  Pti-brioht  politely  re- 
frained from  saying  so — that  basing  foreign 
policy  too  much  on  the  advice  of  CIA  and 
FBI  agents,  as  the  President  did.  can  be  fatal 
to  the  proper  ends  of  that  policy. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  FtJiBBicHT  has  not  only 
struck  a  very  hard  blow  at  the  President's 
excuses  for  "forcibly  and  Illegally"  Invading 
Santo  Domingo,  but  he  has  also  raised  the 
ultimate  question  about  American  policy 
toward  Latin  America.     His  words  were: 

"The  direction  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  toward  social  revolution  In  Latin  America; 
the  direction  of  our  Dominican  Intervention 
Is  toward  the  suppression  of  revolutionary 
movements  which  are  supported  by  Commu- 
nists or  suspected  of  being  Influenced  by 
Communists-  •   •  • 

"We  simply  cannot  have  It  both  ways;  we 
must  choose  between  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  a  foredoomed  eflfort  to  sustain  the 
status  quo  In  Latin  America." 

This  needed  to  be  said.  As  Senator  Pitl- 
BRXGHT  remarked  after  dropping  his  bomb: 
"I  think  maybe  theyni  stop  and  think  a  bit 
before  rushing  Into  more  military  Interven- 
tions." 

[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 
Sept  17.19651 

Wise  CotJN.«EX  AKD  Pl.mn  Talk  Again  From 
Senator  Folbricht 

It  Is  possible  that  If  there  were  no  Senator 
PttBRicHT  In  the  Senate  he  might  have  to 
be  Invented.  Time  and  again  he  expre.'ses 
the  opinions  of  moderation — of  what  he 
likes  to  call  "flexibility"— against  all  the  zlgR 
and  zags  of  a  foreign  policy  that  seems  to  him 
to  respond  too  much  to  mood  and  not  enough 
to  reason. 

Senator  FutBRicHT's  observations  on  our 
intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic  could 
liardly  be  expected  to  bring  the  open  approval 
of  President  Johnson.  But  If  the  President 
Is  willing  to  listen  to  counsels  of  modera- 
tion and  recent  events  Indicate  this  willing- 
ness In  Increasing  proportion,  he  must 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  the 
Senator's  criticism 

Mr.  PuLBRiRHT  attributes  what  he  calls  the 
"failure"  of  our  Dominican  Intervention  to 
f.iulty  advice  given  the  President.  And  In 
particular  he  warned  against  the  tendency  In 
this  country  to  overreact  against  any  sus- 
picion of  communism  in  Latin  American  ef- 
forts for  social  change.  This  attitude,  he 
feels,  makes  Impossible  any  effective  coopera- 
tion from  this  countrj'  In  the  social  revolu- 
tions so  necessary  in  nations  to  the  south 
of  us 

Mr  FuLBRicHT,  a*  he  freely  acknowledged, 
spoke  from  hindsight  But  it  was  Informed 
hindsight,  gathered  after  13  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
in  the  past  2  months.  If  It  can  help  rechart 
our  policies,  not  only  In  Latin  America  but 
toward  the  Western  World,  the  Senator's 
warning  will  have  great  value  What  he  Is 
trying  to  tell  us.  after  all,  Is  that  the  word 
"Communist"  no  longer  sums  up  one  mono- 
lithic evil  to  which  we  must  react  by  Instinct. 
The  currents  and  dlvergencee  of  commu- 
nism are  as  great  In  their  woy  as  the  dif- 
ferences between  democracies.  All  of  them 
are  not  potentially  deadly  to  us  and  many 
of  the  people  who  have  been  labeled  Com- 
munist In  struggling  Latin  American  repub- 
lics are  homegrown  revolutionaries  strug- 
gling to  right  their  own  homegrown  in- 
justices. 

If  we  are  to  Intervene  In  every  such  situa- 
tion because  people  the  CIA  calls  Commu- 
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nlsta  are  In  the  forefront  of  rebel  movemeL'j, 
we  have  already  lost  touch  with  the  neco 
and  the  desperation  which  are  pushing  s;; 
Lotin  America  toward  change. 

Senator  Fulbright  is  an  effective  f\. 
ample  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  i 
representative  government  to  open  doo:; 
for  this  legitimate  discussion.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  Senator  Vat. 
denberg  that  "free  debate  is  Indispen- 
sable to  ultimate  unity.  Every  ionigi. 
policy  must  be  totally  debated — and  the 
loyal  oppo.sition  is  under  special  obligg- 
tion  to  see  that  this  occurs  "  We  cariW; 
avoid  public  discussion. 

Senator  Fulbright  counsels  a  rel'i- 
to  consistency  in  our  relations  with  Ou: 
neighbors  in  Latin  America. 

Senator  Fulbright  counsels  America:. 
involvement  on  the  side  of  the  people 
instead  of  on  the  side  of  oligarchy 

He  counsels  well  and  wisely. 


DOES  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  REALLY  CARE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unct: 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  genils- 
man  from  Illinois  fMr.  .^nntjnzio  ;.• 
recognized. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  m 
unanimous  consent  to  revl.se  and  extent 
my  remarks  and  include  extraiwj' 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  therf 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema.- 
fiom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  iu-: 
unanimous  consent  that  my  distlr- 
Buished  colleague,  the  gentleman  fioK 
Wisconsin  iMr  KastenmeierI  be  permu- 
ted 10  extend  his  remarks  immediait::- 
foUowinc  my  own  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  the:! 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenisi 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  oWection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker  :'- 
cently.  this  body  voted  to  increase  t:- 
pay  of  member.s  of  our  Armed  Porrc 
However,  by  paying  the  servlcema: 
higher  wages,  we  solved  only  one  poitic- 
of  the  problem  of  debt  managemen; 
which  i.s  growing  more  acute  among  oc 
Armed  Forces. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  the  servicema:^ 
more  money  in  his  monthly  paycheck 
if.  at  the  same  time,  we  stand  by  anc 
allow  loan  sharks,  sharp-practice-  £■ 
nance  companies,  and  other  such  opers- 
tors  to  gouge  the  serviceman  '*''■'■'■ 
assorted  illegal  and  unethical  tactics 

For  far  too  Ion?  the  serviceman  ha." 
been  a  second.  If  not  a  third-class  cli-- 
zen  in  the  area  of  consumer  financ 
The  proof  of  this  statement  Is  in  tli! 
type  of  establishments  that  habitual^ 
thrive  at  the  entrances  to  military  bB»! 
in  this  country  and  to  a  large  part  over- 
seas. There  is  usually  a  pawnshop,  t- 
nance  company  or  small  loan  operatior 
insurance  offices,  and  an  assortment  o' 
used  car  lots.  These  operations  ofle' 
credit,  merchandise,  or  cash  with  litt'-- 
redtape  and  a  minimum  of  waiting  tifflf 
To  compensate  for  their  so-called  ail' 
vantages,  the  front-gate  operator; 
charge  .servicemen  enormous  interefi 
rates,   pad   the  contract  with  unnecet- 
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s»ry  extras,  and  move  with  unusual 
Quickness  at  repossessing  any  goods  pur- 
chased on  an  installment  basis  if  the 
borrower  falls  behind  in  his  payments 

BICH    BRASS   t/SED    AS    FRONT 

Not  all  of  the  operations  which  are 
abdicated  on  the  premise  of  getting  as 
much  from  the  serviceman  as  quickly  as 
possible,  are  lodged  at  entrances  to  mlll- 
lary  installations.  Many  function  in  re- 
spectable business  districts  or  hide 
behind  the  guise  of  fancy  facades  .such 
as  orominent  figures  on  the  board  of 
directors.  It  is  particularly  fashionable 
for  military  finance  companies  to  Install 
retired  high-ranking  officers  on  the 
board.  ,        ,      , 

The  existence  of  these  operations  Is  ot 
great  concern  to  me.  But  of  greater  con- 
cern is  the  reluctance  of  the  Department 
of  Offense  to  take  action  to  protect  the 
servicemen  This  has  been  brought  home 
dearly  during  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  into  the  opera- 
tions of  Federal  Services  Finance  Cor- 
poration, a  worldwide  lending  institution 
which  deals  primarily  in  personal  and 
automobile  loans  to  the  members  of  our 
.^rmed  Forces. 

Of  the  12-member  board  of  directors  of 
Federal  Services,  eight  are  retired  adml- 
:  a!s  or  generals,  many  of  whom  held  high 
military  pests,  such  as  Arleigh  A.  Burke 
and  Gen.  Frederic  H  Smith,  Jr.  Most  of 
the  company's  top  operating  personnel 
are  also  former  or  retired  military  offi- 
cers It  would  appear  that  such  a  com- 
pany ftith  its  predominately  military 
orientation  would  go  out  of  its  way  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  sei-vlcemen. 
However,  the  subcommittee  was  shocked 
10  learn  the  number  of  ways  that  Fed- 
eral Services  had  abused  the  serviceman's 
trust  and  confidence. 

A  KTin)Y  IN  UNETHICAL  PRACTICES 

I  'Aould  like  to  briefly  list  some  of  the 
practices  that  Federal  Services  has  en- 
cased in  in  dealing  with  servicemen ; 

Charged  interest  rates  that  amounted 
to  100  percent  of  a  2-year  loan. 

Charged  military  customers  for  auto- 
mobile insurance  and  did  not  notify  the 
.ienlceman  that  the  Insurance  had  been 
purchased. 

In  some  cases  the  serviceman  was 
charged  for  insurance  but  no  insurance 
was  placed  on  his  automobile  In  other 
cases  the  serviceman  had  already  pur- 
chased insurance  on  his  automobile  and 
thus  was  forced  to  pay  not  only  for  his 
own  policy,  but  for  a  policy  supposedly 
purchased  by  Federal  Services.  In  other 
cases  Federal  Services  would  not  supply 
the  serviceman  with  copies  of  the  policy 
that  the  company  purchased  on  the  auto- 
tnobile 

A  530  charge  was  levied  against  cars 
purchased  overseas  for  what  the  com- 
pany termed  marine  Insurance.  This  Is 
Insurance  which  covers  a  vehicle  being 
shipped  back  to  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  witnesses  told  the  subcom- 
3ilttee  that  Federal  Services  did  not 
notify  the  serviceman  that  he  was  being 
charged  with  this  marine  Insurance.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  automobiles 
-Shipped  at  Government  expense  are 
fully  Insured  by  the  Government,  thus 


negating  the  need  for  additional  marine 
insurance.  The  subcommittee  has  not 
learned  of  a  single  instance  where  a 
serviceman  has  been  shown  a  copy  of 
the  marine  insurance  policy. 

Servicemen  attempting  to  obtain  the 
payoff  prices  on  their  automobiles  were 
quoted  one  price  by  Federal  Services  and 
when  they  made  payment  In  that  amount 
were  later  informed  that  the  serviceman 
still  owed  additional  fuirds  in  many 
cases  amounting  to  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. These  extra  charges  were  never 
fully  explained  nor  documented  to  the 
serviceman. 

AUTO   REPOSSESSIONS   MOST   SHOCKING 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  shocking  abuse 
is  in  the  area  of  repossessions.  In  order 
to  Increase  its  profit.  Federal  Services  es- 
tablished several  years  ago  its  own  used 
car  lot  in  Fort  Walton  Beach.  Pla..  and 
since  then  has  added  other  outlets  In 
.M^bama.  Many  of  the  top-grade  used 
cars  that  Federal  Services  repossessed 
were  shipped  to  these  wholly  owned  out- 
lets for  resale.  In  order  to  insure  that 
Federal  Services  used  car  lots  were  able 
to  purchase  the  automobile,  the  company 
used  phony  bids  so  that  it  would  appear 
to  the  serviceman  that  the  company  had 
obtained  three  bids  on  his  automobile 
and  that  the  Federal  Services  outlet  was 
the  high  bidder.  A  former  Federal 
Services  employee  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  that  the  Columbus,  Ga.. 
Federal  Services  office  wrote  dummy  bids 
on  repossessed  cars,  that  is,  bids  that 
were  concocted  by  the  office  personnel. 
A  Columbus  automobile  dealer  added  in 
testimony  that  he  gave  Federal  Services 
signed  blank  bids  on  numerous  occa- 
sions so  that  the  company  could  nil  In 
Its  own  amount  and  place  this  In  the 
serviceman's  file.  Prior  to  submitting 
these  signed  blank  bids,  the  dealer  told 
the  committee,  he  had  bid  on  a  number 
of  repossessed  cars  held  by  Federal  Serv- 
ices but  was  unable  to  purchase  any  of 
them  even  though  on  occasion  he  bid 
well  above  the  market  price  of  the  auto- 
mobile. When  he  questioned  company 
officials  as  to  the  reason  why  he  had  not 
submitted  the  winning  bid.  he  was  told 
that  no  matter  what  bid  he  submitted  he 
could  not  buy  the  car,  since  it  was  al- 
ready ticketed  for  Federal  Services'  own 
used  car  lot. 

Another  former  Federal  Ser\'ices  em- 
ployee told  a  subcommittee  Investigator 
that  when  he  first  went  to  work  for  the 
company  he  was  given  a  large  folder 
and  instructed  to  make  dummy  bids  on 
each  repossessed  car  contract  in  the 
folder.  When  he  left  for  lunch  he  asked 
his  secretary  to  continue  the  task  of  writ- 
ing phony  bids.  The  secretary  asked 
what  names  she  should  place  in  the  fold- 
er as  submitting  bids. 

"Use  any  out-of-town  motor  company 
you  can  think  of,"  her  boss  replied. 
When  he  returned  from  lunch  he  found 
that  the  secretary  had  Usted  as  the  bid- 
ding company.  "Out-of-Town  Motors, 
Inc." 

DEFICIENCT  BALANCES  ADD  PAOPIT 

An  employee  of  an  overseas  affiliate 
of  Federal  Services  recently  sent  the 
subcommittee  a  letter  further  outlining 


the  reposse.<«ion  operatioiis  of  Federal 
Services,  with  panicular  emphasis  on 
the  deficiency  balance  aspect  of  these 
transactions.  The  deficiency  balance  is 
the  difference  in  the  amount  owed  on  the 
car  by  the  serviceman  and  the  price  that 
Federal  Services  obtains  from  selling  the 
vehicle.  In  cases  where  the  car  is  sold  to 
Federal  Scniccs  used  car  lots  which  deal 
under  the  tradename.  Wheels.  Inc..  the 
serviceman  is  not  given  credit  for  the  re- 
tail price  of  the  vehicle  when  It  is  sold 
off  the  Wheels  lot.  but  is  only  credited 
for  the  artificially  low  sale  price  that 
Wheels  pays  to  the  parent  company. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  case  histoiT  on  a 
repossession  that  was  submitted  by  the 
overseas  employee  of  Federal  Services.  I 
am  omitting  the  name  of  the  Individual 
involved  in  this  transaction  so  as  to  avoid 
him  embaiTassment: 

On  January  8.  1964.  Sp4  purchased 

a  1964  Porsche  S~75  from  the  Porsche  dis- 
tributor at ,  Germany,  lor  the  reduced 

mUlWry  rate  of  «3,889.    Sp4 deposited 

$926  as  downpayment  and  the  balance  was 
to  be  floanced  "by  Federal  Services,  ."^ter 
the  usual  charges,  which  are  exhorbltant  to 
say  the  least,  an  application  of  marine  In- 
surance, the  customer  was  faced  with  the 
total  note  of  $4,462.68.  payable  In  36  monthly 
installments  of  $123.13. 

Admittedly,  the  servlceraan  fell  In  ar- 
rears with  the  paymenlE  shortly  after  the 
Inception  of  the  contract.  Therefore,  on 
June  8,  the  vehicle  which  was  In  immacu- 
late condition  was  repossessed  and  appraised 
by  the  DAT  offlclals,  a  state-operated  Ger- 
man appraisal  office.  The  DAT  appraisal 
sheet  revealed  a  cu.-rent  market  value  of 
$3,050.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  vehicle  is  not  worth  more, 
since  the  DAT  values  are  usually  appro.xi- 
mately   10  to   15  percent  below  the  market 

value.     Nevertheless,  the  firm  of  — or 

one  of  Its  employees  offered  to  purchase  said 
vehicle  tor  $3,050.  If  not  for  more.  Otir 
ofBce.  however,  was  under  strict  orders  to 
ship  the  vehicle  to  Wheels  for  purchase.' 

Wheels  did  In  fact  purchase  the  Porsche, 
however,  not  for  the  high  bid  amount  of 
$3,050,  but  rather  for  the  ridiculous  low  price 
of  $2,400. 

It  Is  unknown  for  what  amount  the  auto- 
mobile was  sold  by  Wheels  but  It  can  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  vehicle  bro-aght  at  least 
$4,000,  Uiasmuch  as  the  automobile  was 
merely  a  few  months  old  and  especially  since 
such  a  unit  costs  approximately  S5.500  new, 
f.o.b.  east  coast.  As  previously  mentioned. 
the  vehicle  was  In  excellent  condition  and 
only  had  been  driven  approximately  4.000 
miles. 

The  sales  proceeds  of  $2,400  was  applied  to 

Sp4  's  account  and  the  cjstomer  was 

then  faced  with  a  deficiency  balance  of  $914. 
which,  according  to  the  contract,  he  was  li- 
able to  liquidate  At  this  point  the  thought 
comes  to  mind;  why  was  the  automobile 
not  sold  for  the  high  bid  of  $3,050  In  Ger- 
many, which  would  have  saved  shipping 
costs' to  the  United  States,  and  so  forth.  Had 
the  vehicle  been  sold  for  the  high  bid  as  it 
Is  called  for  in  the  cont.'aci.  then  it  would 
have  reduced  the  customer's  deficiency  bal- 
ance from  $914  to  $264,  a  sizable  reduction  to 
say  the  least. 

As  previously  stated.  It  Is  unknown  for 
what  amount  Wheels  sold  the  vehicle  but 
$4,000  would  be  a  safe  assumption.  Provided 
that  the  $4,000  figure  Is  correct  It  can  clearly 
be  seen  that  Federal  Services  could  have 
made  a  profit  of  $627  over  the  amount  which 
was  actually  due  them  on  the  original  note. 
The  overseas  ^ployee  adds  as  a  footnote. 
"The  above  Is  only  one  example  of  many 
similar  cases  " 
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AN  »saO  CHMICE  FOB  PHANTOM  REPAIBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  has  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  outlining  abuses 
charKed  against  Federal  Services,  and 
.subcommittee  investigators  have  seen 
more  than  1.000  complaints  that  service- 
men have  lodged  against  this  company. 
Tv-pical  of  the  complaining  letters  is  one 
received  by  the  subcommittee  from  a 
sergeant  m  which  he  describes  his  deal- 
ings with  the  company.  The  language  in 
the  letter  is  not  grammatically  perfect, 
but  I  am  certain  that  the  sincerity  In  the 
letter  is  genuine.  In  part  the  letter 
reads : 

I  bought  a  1956  Plymouth  and  was  financed 
by  thl.?  corporation,  for  some  financial  prob- 
lems I  was  advised  by  my  commanding  of- 
ficer to  turn,  the  car  back  to  the  corporation 
at  their  omces  In  Frankfurt.  Germany  which 
I  did  The  condition  of  the  car  at  that 
time  was  excellent  and  with  four  new  tires. 
r«qulrement  in  Europe  by  the  vehicle  In- 
spections. Eleven  months  after  the  car  was 
turn  in  I  receive  a  letter  that  I  was  owing 
them  a  bill  of  approximately  ?880  worth 
of  repairs  In  order  they  can  sell  the  car. 
I  went  to  their  office  m  Frankfurt.  Germany, 
an^  tried  to  find  out  where  the  car  was  and 
to  whom  was  .-iold.  and  they  denied  all  this 
Information  to  me.  I  keep  trying  to  locate 
the  car  and  finally  I  locate  it  In  Stuttgart. 
Germany,  talked  to  the  person  who  bought 
the  car  and  none  of  the  repairs  were  done 
In  other  words,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
contract  and  send  me  a  big  Jacked  up  repairs 
bill.  I  am  still  paying  this  bill  at  the  rate 
of  83  a  month  I  would  appreciate  If  this 
ccimmlttec  extend  this  Investigation,  especial- 
ly overseas  agencies. 

Not  only  do  the  unscrupulous  activities 
of  Federal  Services  cause  hardship  on  the 
individual  serviceman  and  his  family  and 
also  affect  military  morale,  but  they  also 
cause  additional  problems  throughout 
the  military  services.  This  can  best  be 
described  by  another  letter  received  by 
the  subcommittee  concernine  a  serseant 
first  class  whose  commanding  officer  had 
been  sent  numerous  letters  by  Federal 
Services  concerning  alleged  late  pay- 
ments by  the  soldier  on  his  account. 
The  soldier  satisfactorily  proved  to  his 
commandine  officer  that  he  was  not  In 
arrears  on  any  payments,  but  still  the 
letters  poured  in  from  Federal  Services. 
In  explaining  the  effect  of  these  letters 
on  the  performance  of  his  military  duty 
the  sergeant  wrote; 

Each  time  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Fed- 
eral Services.  I  had  to  spend  1  whole  day 
away  from  my  military  duties,  as  we  were 
stationed  about  50  miles  from  the  olBce  of 
the  staff  Uidge  advocate,  and  waste  1  hour 
of  hl.5  time  and  then  1  hour  with  the  stenog- 
rapher typing  the  letter,  etc.  Having  re- 
ceived over  50  letters  from  Federal  Services 
of  which  20  are  enclosed,  you  can  see  that 
the  Army  lost  many  hours  of  my  services 
plus  many  hours  of  the  staff  Judge  advo- 
cates time  and  that  of  the  stenographer 
and  miiltlplv  that  by  600  to  800  and  only  one 
command:  that  Is  a  tremendous  loss  of  time. 
If  the  service.s  can  declare  houses  of  HI  re- 
pute off  limits  to  military  personnel  In 
cities  In  vicinity  of  military  Installations. 
why  cannot  they  investigate  companies  like 
this  that  we  are  forced  to  deal  with  In  order 
to  have  our  cars  with  us  overseas  and  declare 
them  off  limits' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sergeant  and  I  both 
have  the  same  question.  Why  cannot, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say.  why  will  not  the 


Department  of  Defense  declare  Federal 
Services  o£f  limits?  Surely,  they  do  not 
condone  the  actions  of  this  company. 

Since  1956,  the  activities  of  Federal 
Services  have  been  questioned  by  various 
members  of  the  legal  assistance  offices 
of  our  military  services.  However,  no 
action  has  been  taken  to  protect  the 
.serviceman.  A  former  legal  officer  in 
the  Army  told  investigators  from  the 
.subcommittee  that  in  August  1963,  he 
made  a  special  trip  to  the  Pentagon  to 
request  that  they  contact  Federal  Serv- 
ices concerning  the  abuses  that  he  had 
uncovered  on  his  military  post.  He  was 
assured  that  the  Army  would  investi- 
gate the  charges.  Aftpr  returning  to  his 
post,  he  made  several  phone  calls  to  the 
Pentagon  and  was  informed  that  Fed- 
eral Services  officials  had  been  contacted 
about  the  abuses.  However,  nothing 
further  was  heard  about  an  investiga- 
tion. 

NO    PI..*?.-     FOR     OFF-LIMITS     DFSICNATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
want  to  so  into  the  other  areas  where  the 
services  have  been  neglected  in  dealing 
with  Federal  Services.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  Department  does  not  intend  to 
place  Federal  Services  off  limits  to  mili- 
tary personnel,  even  though  such  action 
has  been  recommended  by  former  legal 
assistance  officers  of  the  Army,  present 
legal  assistance  officers  In  the  Army,  as 
well  as  enlisted  men  In  the  various 
branches  of  the  military  services. 

This  lack  of  action  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  unfortunately  adds  to  my 
feeling  that  the  Department  is.  perhaps, 
more  worried  about  pressure  and  lobby- 
ing tactics  of  the  finance  industry  than 
the  welfare  of  the  serviceman. 

Any  action  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense against  Federal  Services  at  this 
late  date  would  be  moot,  since  It  is  ap- 
parent that  Federal  Services  plans  to 
merge  with  a  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  corpora- 
tion called  Interstate  Securities.  I  am 
not  certain  of  the  reasons  for  this 
merger,  but  if  one  of  the  reasons  is  to 
avoid  further  Investigation  by  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee.  I  would 
merely  state  that  you  cannot  remove  the 
smell  from  a  garbage  dump  by  calling  it 
a  rose  garden. 

We  have  .seen  the  position  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  taken  in  deal- 
ing with  Federal  Services.  However,  we 
should  also  look  at  the  Department's 
attitude  toward  the  finance  Industry  in 
general.  Recently  the  Department  pub- 
lished a  directive  endorsing  credit 
unions  for  military  establishments  In  the 
United  States  and  pledged  cooperation 
In  the  operations  of  these  fine  institu- 
tions. I  have  also  been  informed  that 
the  Department  is  plamiing  other  ac- 
tions to  combat  loan  shark  and  sharp 
practice  finance  companies.  These  are 
admirable  steps  forward,  but  they  are 
only  the  beginning,  particularly  when 
we  look  at  the  overall  Inroads  that  some 
profit-above-all  operators  have  made  in 
the  field  of  military  finance. 

A  publication  of  a  finance  company 
trade  association,  in  discussing  lending 
to  military  personnel,  reports: 

During  1964  there  were  28.399  letters 
received  In  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General 


Of  the  Army.  Washmgton,  DC.  dealtnn  with 
credit  problems  of  military  personnel. 
Nearly  60  percent  of  these  letters  were  from 
lending   Institutions 

Similar  experiences  were  reported 
among  the  other  branches  of  the  militars- 
services,  although  because  of  their  small- 
er number  of  personnel,  there  were  not 
as  many  letters.  The  same  publication 
reports  that  Army  legal  assistance  officers 
counseled  more  than  81,000  Individuals 
on  personal  financial  problems  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  and  the  other  senices 
reported  similar  experiences. 

In  other  word!* — 

The  pamphlet  adds — 
the  handling  of  credit  problems  la  be<-oming 
a  big  operation  In  the  military — so  big  that 
the  services  want  and  intend  to  do  soaie- 
thlng  about  It. 

A  CALL  FOR  WOLVES  TO  GUARD  THE  SHEEF 

What  has  the  military  done  to  correct 
this  problem?  The  finance  company 
trade  a.s.sociatlon  booklet  tells  us  on  later 
pages,  of  posts  where  finance  companies 
have  been  contacted  by  the  militan'  to 
counsel  the  serviceman  on  debt  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  to  present  troop  Infor- 
mation programs  on  the  use  of  credit 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  our  com- 
mittee, in  describing  the  use  of  finance 
companies  as  credit  counselors,  said  in  a 
recent  speech. 

They  are  the  same  companies  who  preach 
the  sound  use  of  credit  one  day  and  the  very 
next  day  try  to  grab  as  much  of  the  servlcf- 
man's  pay  check  as  possible. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  if 
the  Department  realizes  there  Is  a  credit 
problem,  it  uses  the  very  people  who 
create  the  problem  to  try  to  solve  it.  It 
would  make  more  sen.se  to  me  to  have 
the  credit  counseling  performed  by  a  dis- 
interested party,  such  as  the  post  legal 
alTairs  officer  or  credit  union  officials 

Another  service  which  the  military  hB.= 
performed  to  protect  servicemen  from 
loan  sharks  and  sharp-practice  finance 
companies  was  undertaken  in  the  South 
Texas  Armed  Forces  Disciplinarv  Con- 
trol Board,  which  is  centered  around  San 
Antonio.  In  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinued abuses  of  the  servicemen,  the  con- 
trol board,  with  the  help  of  finance  com- 
panies in  the  area,  adopted  a  policy  or. 
personal  loans,  and  drafted  it  In  the 
form  of  a  directive.  The  finance  com- 
panies are  proud  of  their  part  in  draft- 
ing this  document,  and  well  they  might 
be,  since  a  close  study  of  the  document 
reveals  that  the  military  is  actually  en- 
dorsing the  practice  of  loansharking  W 
the  south  Texas  area.  I  will  quote  a  fe« 
example  to  back  up  this  charge 

On  automobile  loans,  the  board 
adopted  the  following  maximum  rates: 
New  cars  $7.50  per  hundred  per  annunr 
1 -model -year-old  car  $9  50  per  hundred 
per  annum:  2-model-year-old  car  *"  r*^ 
hundred  per  annum;  3-model-year-olfl 
car  $12  per  hundred  per  annum;  '• 
model-year-old  car  $13  50  per  hundred 
per  annum.  Breaking  these  figures  do", 
into  simple  Interest  rates,  we  find  that 
on  new  cars  the  serviceman  could  be  re- 
quired to  pav.  with  the  endorsement  o. 
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the  military,  a  rate  of  15  percent  a  year, 
on  a  1-year-old  car  the  rate  would  be  18 
oercent;  22  percent  on  a  2-year-old  car; 
24  percent  on  a  3-year-old  car;  and 
nearly  27  percent  on  a  4-year-old  car. 
in  the  area  of  personal  loans  the  direc- 
tive is  even  more  ridiculous.  It  author- 
aes  loan  sharks  to  charge  servicemen 
nteresl  rates  ranging  from  nearly  35 
jiercent  on  a  hundred  dollar  1-year  loan 
w  more  than  22  percent  on  a  2-year 
JIOOO  loan.  In  short,  the  loan  com- 
paiiles  have  used  the  military  to  force 
the  servicemen  to  pay  exorbitant  rates. 
If  the  serviceman  should  balk  at  paying 
these  enormous  fees,  the  finance  com- 
pany merely  points  to  the  directive  and 
says.  "You're  out  of  luck  soldier,  the 
higher-ups  have  already  signed  your  life 
away." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  take  a  position.  It 
must  decide  if  it  is  primarily  interested 
in  the  morale  and  well-being  of  its  sol- 
diers or  dedicated  to  helping  finance 
companies  show  a  profit.  If  the  Depart- 
ment allows  companies  such  as  Federal 
Services  to  continue  operations  un- 
hindered, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  interest  the  Department  is  seeking 
to  protect. 
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Finance  Companies  Against  Whom  Com- 
plaints Have  Been  Lodceo  With  Air  Force 
Activities 

1.  (a)  Household  Finance  Corp  —operating 
interstate. 

(b)  Address:  Various  locations. 

(c)  Type  of  complaints:  Excessive  interest 
rates  and  large  deficiencies  after  reposiesslon. 
Mailing  procedures  cause  hardships.  Indi- 
viduals in  overseas  areas  receive  notice  of  in- 
debtedness by  regular  mall  and  airmail  letters 
are  dispatched  asking  assistance  In  collecting 
the  payment. 

2.  (a)  Federal  Services  Finance  Corp.— 
operating  worldwide. 

(bl   Address:  Various  locations. 

(CI  Type  of  complaints:  Hidden  finance 
charges.  Improper  indebtedness  letters  alleg- 
ing nonrecelpt  of  loan  payments,  demanding 
large  sums  of  money  after  repossession. 

3.  (a)  Federal  Services  Acceptance  Corp. — 
operating  worldwide. 

(b)  Address:  Various  locations. 

(c)  Type  of  complaints :  Insurance  charges 
and  deficiency  Judgments  after  repossession, 
resale  of  repossessed  property  far  below  fair 
value. 

4.  (a)  Dial  Finance  Co. — operating  Inter- 
state. 

(b)  Address:  Various  locations. 

(c)  Type  of  complalnU:  Excessive  Interest 
and  costs,  Irregular  repossession  procedures, 
exorbitant  finance  charges. 

5.  (a)  General  Acceptance  Corp. — operating 
Interstate. 


(b)  Address:  Various  locations, 
(C)  Type  of  complaints:  Payments  not  ac- 
knowledge<i.  auto  title  not  furnished  when 
contract  satisfied,  evasive  answers  or  no  an- 
swer to  Inquiries,  failure  to  credit  Insurance 
refunds 

6.  (a)  American  Finance  Co. — operating 
worWwlde. 

(brvAddress:  Various  locations. 

(ci  Type  of  complaints:  Exorbitant  inter- 
est rates,  addition  of  service  charges  not 
specified  In  contract. 

7.  (a  I  Jet  Finance  Co. — operating  Inter- 
state. 

(b)  Address:  Various  locations. 

(c)  Type  of  complaints:  Exorbitant  inter- 
est rates. 

8.  (a)  National  Finance  Co. — operating  In- 
terstate. 

(b|  Address:  973  Market  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

(c)  Type  of  complaints:  Exorbitant  Inter- 
est rates  and  true  cost  of  loans  not  explained. 

9.  (a)  Commercial  Credit  Corp. — operating 
Interstate. 

(bl   Address:  Various  locations. 
(cl   Type  of  complaints:   Irregular  repos- 
session procedures  Involving  automobiles. 

10.  (ai  Universal  C.I  T. — operating  Inter- 
state. 

(bl  Address:  650  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  Njr, 

<c)  iVpe  of  complaints:  Misrepresentation 
by  company  agents  on  repossession  proce- 
dures. 
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finance  companies  against  whom  most  complaints  have  been  lodged  {other  than  Federal  Senices  Finance  Corp.),  Deparlment  0/  the  Army 


Niime  and  address 


Amfnrari  riiiancp  Co.,  Paris,  France:  .Vrllngton.  V«.:  New  lork.N.^  ...... 

ternriii  Mulunl  .Sorvtces  Corp..  HfrniKlturt,  N.Y .:  France  and  Germany.. 

.tuod.itrs  m^ronnt  Corp..  .'outli  Uend.  Ind.  .--.-- • 

Bfncficul  Finanre  Co..  Colorado,  Vlr?lnln,  nnO  Caliromia „ 

r.fnml  ArcepUinco  Corp.,  AltoiK'wn,  P.i.  ... - 

Hrai^h.-.M  Fiiiaiiw  Corp.  (mfiiiF  .Stntrs  In  I  nltfd  •^>»'«.l 

I ,...,,,,.),.  finnnce  Co.,  Monterey  and  Los  Antclra,  Calif 

.  -■■   i  ..111  Co..  Pennsylvania,  Loulsi:ina.  Mlw.'Url 

i'rpdit  Service,  France  and  Switierlnnd 

1  1  anoeCo.,  ElPawand  AllsUn,  Tei _ — . 


Interstate  or  intrastate 

Type  of  complaints 

Interstate  and  worldwide 

....do 

Inleistat« _ 

....do 

"::do.'."""~"~i~ii~i~"i 

do „ 

Overseas . .. 

Interstote 

0"). 

o«««5. 

I  EtorliltnnI  interest  rates  and  flnancr  clinna* 

*  Inmr-iiioe  charees. 

'  Inerulur  reuoncwlon  procedures. 

'  Iter.clcucj'  iudi;uient  alter  repossi-siflon. 


/  '  Iniidequacy  of  sales  price  alter  reposses^on. 

*  Finance  company  agreed  wilb  insurance  company  on  setUenienl  utifavorable  to 
i«rviccman. 
t  Fuilure  to  credit  iKtrrower  with  payments  mads. 


Deparlment  of  the  Xavy 


Namo  of  finance  company 


S<:ope  of  operation 


1    Fi.liTsl  Services  Flnanc*  Corp. 

an<l  subsidiaries, 
■.:    A^^KialCi  Discount  Corp 


llouA'tiold  Finance  Corp. . 

ik'tH<nclal  Finance  Corp 

Uurenllde  Fliunu  Corp.. 


6   Lee  Investment  Co.. 


:  Loi^l  Fioauoe  Co — 

i  Ctcscent  Cradlt  Corp -- 

«  Liberty  rinan(»  Co 

Ici  Universal  C.I.T.  Credit  Corp 


Worlilwldc 

Associates  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Nationwide - 

at - 

liw  Pulton,  Fresno.  Calif.;  61!  W.  7th. 

Uanlor.l.    CJIt.;     1501     Fremont 

Blvd.,  SeasWi-,  CoUt. 
1927  Reynolds  Ave.,  Charleston,  S.C. 


7057  Post  Rd.,  North  Klnsston,  B,I.- 

2  West  20th  Si.,  New  York,  N,Y 

113  West  Freemason,  .Norfolk,  Va  „. 
Nstiiuwlde — 


Worldwide.. 
Inlorstaie... 


....do 

....do 

Intrastate. 


InterstBte.. 
do 


Most  frequent  types  of  complaints 


See  Under  Bccrclar^-  of  Navy  memo  to  Assistant  Sf-cretary  of  Defense 

(Ml  sirlal  170P0O8  of  May  18, 196i. 
MlsloadinK  letters  to  commands  remrdlng  nonexistent  monetary  defi. 

clency:  oicesslve  Interest  rales:  unethical  praetUvs  In  repossessing 

automobile . 
Excessive  interest  rates  and  addK>n  ctaarRvs. 
Excessive  inl'TC*! . 
Faulty  payment  records:  unethical  practlc«^s  in  repossessing  automohlks: 

threatening  dependent  Hives  while  husbands  are  deployed. 

Excessive   ftdd<»n   charges,  correstionds  directly  to  command   tutors 

eontaetine  servk-e  niemb<.r:  uTltes  cootriuzts  with  minors  and  wants 

communa  to  enforce  liiein. 
Advertise  per9<mal  loans  of  J.V1.    When  service  niemlier  attempts  to 

liorrow  tills  amount,  only  WTice  loons  for  minimum  of  t300. 
Poor  payment  records.    Corresponds  directly  wilb  oommfnd  before 

contacting  service  metnber. 
Excessive  interest  rate. 
Excessive  add.on  chantes:  poor  payment  records;  unethical  pracUoea  In 

refKissesslng  automobiles. 


Assistant  Secretakt  or  DtreuSE, 
Wajliinffton,  DC,  September  22,  1965 
Hon  Frank  Annonzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
R'aslr.ryton,  DC. 

Deas  m».  Annonzio;  Secretary  McNamara 
has  asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 14  concerning  certain  conclusions  you 
a»ve  evidently  reached  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent hearings  conducted  by  the  Domestic  Fi- 
.laace  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
Md  Currency  Committee. 


I  did  state  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the 
power  to  declare  credit  loan  companies  off- 
Ilmlts.  Obviously,  prescribed  procedures  are 
necessary  to  Insure  the  proper  exercise  of 
such  power  Otherwise  the  action  would  un- 
doubtedly be  successfully  challenged  In  court. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  entirely  correct  In  his 
statement  that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
no  such  procedures.  The  proposed  directive 
which  Is  now  In  the  final  sUges  does  set 
forth    procedures    to   Implement   the   Secre- 


tar>''s  inherent  power  to  declare  a  widespread 
operation  of  a  credit  or  loan  business  off- 
llmlU. 

It  Is  entirely  Incorrect  to  state  that  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  In  this  field  In  the  last 
3  months.  We  have  been  very  busy  oa  the 
complicated  subject  and  as  far  as  I  know 
Chairman  Patman  has  been  satisfied  that  we 
are  doing  our  best  In  this  critically  important 
area.  I  believe  when  you  see  the  final  docu- 
ment we  have  developed  you  will  appreciate 
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me  many  considerations  Inherent  In  Ita  con- 
5t.ruction. 

The  Department  of  Defence  has  not 
"adopted  a  position  ol  defending  Federal 
Services."  However.  U  would  be  highly  Im- 
proper to  promise  any  adverse  Department 
o{  Delenie  action  at  this  time  or  alter  the 
directive  Is  published,  since  It  would  be  In- 
cumbent upon  us  lo  dispose  of  any  rom- 
pl.iint  of  this  Hind  through  Independent  In- 
vestigation and  he;ir!ngs  with  opportunity 
for  ill  interested  parties  lo  appear  In  accord 
with  procedures  prescribed  in  such  directive. 
Slncerelv. 

NoRMA.v  S.  Paul. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  vriU  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  retired  military  ofQ- 
cers  serve  on  the  boards  of  these  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  I  will  say  to  the 
>:->nt!eman  from  New  York  I  shall  name 
some  of  the  high-ranking  retired  mill- 
tarv  ofllcers  who  serve. 

Mr.  DOW.  Can  the  gentleman  advise 
me  whether  these  ofHcers  are  drawing 
retirement  pay  at  the  same  time  they 
are  serving  with  these  companies? 

Mr.  ANNtlNZIO.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question,  I  assume  they  are  draw- 
in^  their  pensions  while  serving  on  those 
boards.  „   .,    ^ 

Mr.  DOW.  It  might  be  well  If  the 
i-entleman  from  Illinois  would  seek  to 
find  out  tiiat  fact,  because  I  think  It 
wnuld  be  vital. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  In  the  hearings 
conducted  bv  our  committee  that  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  a  retired  general  and 
a  retired  admiral,  and  they  admitted 
they  were  drawing  their  retirement  pay. 

Mr.  DOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
«ant  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
.A.NNUNZIO]  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s  i  Mr.  Patm.an!  and  his  Domestic 
Finance  Subcommittee  for  the  sus- 
tained effort  made  to  bring  to  light  the 
practices  of  Federal  Ser^'ices  and  other 
companies  like  It. 

I  am  personally  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage that  Federal  Services  has  taken  of 
the  serviceman  and  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  military  in  handling  indebt- 
edness problems.  My  legislative  assist- 
ant. Paul  Zurkowskl.  recently  came  oft 
active  duty  as  an  Army  judge  advocate. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  aware. 
Mr.  Zurkowski  had  numerous  dealings 
with  Federal  Services  while  in  the  Army 
and  testified  before  the  committee  on 
his  experiences. 

As  I  have  frequently  observed,  the  In- 
terests of  servicemen,  particularly  in  the 
enlisted  ranks,  are  not  always  fully  pre- 
sented to  Congress — they  lack  an  ef- 
fective lobby,  whether  on  Issues  of  pay 
or  other  matters. 

The  effort  of  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  Is  all  the  more  Important 
therefore,  since  it  has  done  for  the 
serviceman  what  he  could  not  do  for 
himself.  It  has  publicly  exposed  the  dis- 
reputable credit  practices  of  this  com- 
l-'any  which  has  grown  to  Immense  size 
primarily  from  doing  business  with  the 
serviceman. 


Since  the  home  oface  of  CUNA  Inter- 
national is  located  in  ray  district  In  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  I  was  particularly  gratified 
that  these  hearings  resulted  in  a  strong 
policy  statement  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  support  of  credit  unions.  Such 
encouragement  should  increase  the  num- 
ber of  credit  unions  in  operation  on  mlli- 
taiT  bases  and  should  reduce  the  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  lives  of  our  servicemen 
which  the  practices  of  such  loan  com- 
panies as  Federal  Services  can  have. 

Some  may  be  surprised  to  find  the 
Defense  Department  endorsing  so 
strongly  what  at  first  blush  may  appear 
to  be  a  private  organization.  A  close 
examination  of  the  credit  union,  how- 
ever, clearly  shows  that  it  is  based  on 
the  cooperative  movement  Members 
of  individual  credit  unions  benefit  di- 
rectly— when  they  borrow,  from  lower 
interest  rates,  and  when  they  save,  from 
the  interest  their  money  earns 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  dealings  evi- 
denced in  the  hearinas  between  service- 
men borrowers  and  Federal  Services. 

Defense  Department  emphasis  on 
credit  unions  is  particularly  significant 
at  this  time  when  increased  draft  calls 
are  bringing  into  military  service  young 
men  who.  in  more  quiet  times,  would  not 
have  been  called  to  active  duty  for  3 
to  4  years. 

.As  a  result  many  men  will  be  caught 
with  large  bills  and  wUl  have  to  resort 
to  borrowing  to  adjust  to  the  reduced 
pay  of  a  private  E-1  in  the  Army.  It  is 
a  time  when  the  military  services  must 
pav  close  attention  to  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  their  members.  The  strong 
policy  statement  emphasizing  full  credit 
union  privileges  for  low  ranking  men  as 
well  as  the  availability  of  skilled  credit 
counseling  service,  thus,  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. It  comes  none  too  soon  for  the 
men  entering  service  now. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  however, 
since  the  hearings  demonstate  that  most 
of  Federal  Services  activities  are  con- 
nected with  servicemen  stationed  over- 
.^eas.  Since  the  Defense  Department 
directive  only  extends  to  the  continental 
United  States,  the  big  problem  of  over- 
seas financing  remains  to  be  resolved. 
I  trust  the  subcommittee  is  directing 
particular  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  and  I  am  sure  the  answer  will 
be  found  in  large  measure  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  credit  union.  Again,  let  me 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


WE  MUST  MAKE  JUSTICE  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  THE  INDIGENT 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr  Peigh.*n]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  US.  Corjstitutlon  states  only 
five  basic  goals  for  our  Nation,  and  our 
Government.  And  one  of  these  Ls 
Slimmed  up  In  the  ringing  phrase:  "To 
establish  justice."  But  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  history  that  goal  has  stood 
far  oiT  because  justice  carried  a  price 
tag  In  this  country.  Without  it  a  per- 
son could  not  file  a  case,  employ  a  law- 


yer, or  even  demand  a  jury  trial  in  manj- 
jurisdictions  Only  in  this  century  were 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  attitude  reflected 
in  the  creation  of  a  few  legal  aid  organi- 
zations. Generally,  however,  these  or- 
ganizations have  been  understaffed  and 
underfinanced.  Recognition  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  justice  as  a  concern  of  the 
Government  has  been  slow  in  coming  de- 
spite the  mandate  of  the  Preamble  And, 
therefore,  justice  has  been  almost  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  slums 
Unknown,  that  is,  until  the  war  on  pov- 
erty focused  attention  on  this  problem 
and  brought  new  vitality  to  the  move- 
ment to  bring  ju.stice  to  the  poor 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  a  group  of  men  and  women  who 
are  at  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  bring 
justice  to  the  poor.  This  group  is  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  project.  It 
Is  a  part  of  the  war  on  poverty  here  in 
the  District.  I  watched  the  lawyers  em- 
ployed by  the  project  handling  cUentj 
in  their  offices.  I  read  their  reports  and 
statistics  and  talked  to  them  about  the 
problems  they  were  handling;  the  legal 
problems  of  the  poor.  Tlrey  told  me 
about  a  12-year-old  boy  whose  case  was 
brought  to  one  of  the  neighborhood 
offices  just  2  days  before  he  was  sched- 
uled to  appear  at  his  disposition  hearing 
In  Juvenile  Court.  The  court  .-joclal 
worker  was  recommending  that  this  12- 
year  old  be  committed  to  a  juvenile 
detention  facility  for  an  indetermlnat* 
period.  Ordinarily  the  court  would  have 
followed  this  recommendation  without 
question.  However,  In  the  short  time 
available  before  the  hearing,  the  neigh- 
borhood lawyer  put  together  a  plan  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  boy  within  his  com- 
munity. The  plan  involved  supervision 
and  assistance  from  a  school  counselor, 
several  recreation  leaders  and  other  so- 
cial agencies  near  the  boy's  home.  The 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  listened  to  the  con- 
flicting recommendations  of  the  court 
social  worker  and  the  neighborhood 
lawyer  representing  the  boy.  The  judge 
decided  to  experiment  with  the  commu- 
nity rehabilitation  effort  for  a  30-day 
probationary  period  and  the  boy  was  re- 
leased from  custody.  After  the  hearing, 
the  boy  and  his  parents  told  the  neigh- 
borhood attorney  that  this  was  the  first 
time  they  felt  anyone  was  really  on 
their  side. 

Thirty  days  later,  the  rehabilitation 
plan  was  working  out  so  well  that  the 
judge  extended  the  probationary  period 
for  another  6  months. 

The  organization  which  brought  hope 
and  mavbe  a  different  future  to  this  12- 
vear-old  boy  had  Its  start  in  the  autumn 
of  1964  By  January  7.  of  this  year,  the 
first  neighborhood  office  was  opened 
about  2  miles  northwest  of  the  Capitol  at 
1411  Ninth  Street  N\V.  Twenty-five  per- 
soi^  trickled  into  the  office  that  first 
month.  But  it  did  not  take  long  for  the 
word  to  spread  In  the  neighborhoods  thai 
thev  now  had  some  lawyers  close  at  home 
to  aucment  the  centrally  located  Leeral 
Aid  Society.  During  June,  the  sixth 
month  of  operation,  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  project  had  six  offices  open 
and  served  475  clients.  That  is  a  sixfold 
increase  in  offices  and  a  nlneteenfold  in- 
crease in  clients  over  the  first  months 
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ily  was  paying  $503  for  a  set  that  you  and 
I  could  purchase  for  $170.  or  af  the  most 
$200.  The  neighborhood  lawyers  also 
speak  of   $115  portable  television   sets 
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statistics.  Of  special  Interest  Is  the  fact 
that  the  ever-Increasing  volume  of 
cUents  handled  by  the  neighborhood  la'*- 
offices  did  not  result  in  a  loss  of  clients 

by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  which  has  served  being  sold  for  S369,  and  the  door-to-door 
this  community  for  over  30  years.  It  ap-  salesmen  who  sell  $300  freezers  for  over 
pears  that  the  neighborhood  offices  are 
reaching  people  who  previously  did  not 
seek  a  lawyer's  aid  when  In  legal  diffi- 
culty, those  who  do  not  leave  their  con- 
fining but  familiar  neighborhood  for  any 
purpose.  In  any  event  the  combined  total 
of  clients  served  by  the  two  organizations 
may  upset  all  previous  estimates  of  the 
maxinium  potential  need  for  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor. 

Four  of  the  six  neighborhood  offices  are 
located  In  the  Northwest  section  of  th« 
city:  two  in  the  Southeast.  In  the  near 
tuture  two  additional  offices  are  sched- 
uled to  open  In  the  Northeast. 

The  staff  members  I  spoke  with  said 
that  evictions  and  other  landlord-tenant 
problems  were  their  largest  single  cate- 
gory of  eases,  amounting  to  over  SO  per- 
cent of  the  business  at  the  neighborhood 
offices.  Sometimes  there  is  little  the 
neighborhood  lawyers  can  accomplish  in 
these  cases  other  than  obtain  a  stay  of 
eviction.  A  stay  at  least  gives  the  tenant 
an  opportunity  to  look  for  a  new  apart- 
ment. But  often  the  lawyers  can  do 
more.  In  some  Instances,  they  have  been 
able  to  establish  that  the  landlord  was 
dead  wrong.  Several  landlords,  for  in- 
stance, have  sued  for  rent  which  already 
had  been  paid  by  the  tenant.  Others 
have  attempted  to  institute  evictions 
with  defective  notices.  One  landlord  de- 
cided to  circumvent  the  entire  Judicial 
eviction  process.  He  merely  changed 
the  lock  on  the  door  of  the  apartment 
while  the  tenants  were  gone.  The  ten- 
ants, a  family  of  four  Including  two 
young  children,  returned  on  the  day  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  to  find  themselves 
barred,  not  only  from  their  apartment. 
but  from  the  clothes,  pots  and  pans  and 
other  personal  belongings  It  contained. 
They  had  to  impose  themselves  upon 
friends  and  relatives  for  the  holiday, 
locate  a  new  place  lo  live,  and  borrow 
money  to  buy  substitute  clothing,  pots 
and  pans,  and  other  essentials  of  every- 
day life. 

A  neighborhood  lawyer  now  is  repre- 
senung  this  family  in  a  suit  against  the 
landlord.  They  are  seeking  both  com- 
pensatory and  punitive  damages.  Al- 
ready their  personal  belongings  have 
been  returned  to  them  and  the  suit  for 
damages  awaits  trial. 

Although  the  problem  of  evictions  Is 
a  central  concern  of  the  poor,  it  is  not 
the  only  legal  problem  they  fi&ce.  The 
neighborhood  lawyers  here  in  Washing- 
ton relate  Instances  where  their  clients 
have  fallen  prey  to  unscrupulous  appli- 
ance stores  and  door-to-door  salesmen. 
In  one  case,  a  couple  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase an  ordinary  21 -inch  black  and 
white  television  set  for  $395  plus  $108  in 
carrjing  charges.  Later,  this  couple  be- 
came clients  of  one  of  the  neighborhood 
law  offices.  Investigation  revealed  that 
this  set  had  a  manufacturer's  suggested 
retail  price  of  $199.95.  and  that  it  could 
^  purchased  from  legitimate  dealers  In 
the  Washington  area  for  as  little  as  $170. 
This  meant  that  this  impoverished  fam- 
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S800. 

In  many  instances,  neighborhood  law- 
yers have  been  able  to  extricate  their 
clients  entirely  from  these  sales  con- 
tracts. In  other  cases,  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  the  client  has  been  cut  In  half  to 
match  the  manufacturer's  list  price. 
But  the  case  that  both  the  dealers  and 
the  neighborhood  lawyers  are  watching 
most  closely  is  the  one  which  currently 
is  in  litigation.  The  neighborhood  law- 
yer is  asserting  that  the  gross  overcharg- 
ing in  that  case  renders  the  installment 
credit  contract  unenforclble  against 
his  client,  the  purchaser.  He  contends 
that  the  price  is  so  far  out  of  line  that  it 
is  legally  unconscionable.  The  outcome 
of  that  case  may  have  ramifications 
for  impoverished  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation  as  well  as  within  the  District. 

After  learning  what  could  be  done  and 
what  was  being  done  to  make  justice  a 
living  reality  in  the  ghettos  of  this  city, 
I  became  Interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  lawyers  who  were  attached  to 
this  cause.  I  discovered  that  the  staff 
was  chosen  from  over  175  applicants. 
Although  several  were  young  and  only 
recently  graduated  from  law  school, 
others  were  in  their  forties  and  fifties  and 
had  10  or  15  years  or  more  of  legal  experi- 
ence. Of  the  20  attorneys  presently  on 
the  staff,  8  were  on  lawrevlew,  and  10 
graduated  In  the  upper  quarter  of  their 
law  school  class,  including  4  who  gradu- 
ated in  the  upper  10  percent  of  their 
class.  The  staff  is  comprised  of  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard.  Howard.  Yale,  George- 
town, Cornell,  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Boston  College.  Catholic  University,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Many  took 
substantial  reductions  In  income  to  ac- 
cept positions  with  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  project. 

It  is  their  feeling  that  the  poor  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  quality  ol  legal 
representation  as  the  rich  And  they 
show  a  determination  to  make  that  goal 
a  reality  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  we  in  Congress  have  some  les- 
sons to  learn  from  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  project  and  Its  under- 
lying philosophy.  First,  one  of  the  great 
disabilities  accompanying  poverty  Is  the 
lack  of  opportunity  for  equal  justice.  I 
learned  It  Is  a  disability  which  leads 
directly  or  indirectly  to  many  other  dep- 
rivations; unjust  evictions,  overcharg- 
ing in  commercial  transactions,  arbi- 
trary school  expulsions,  unreasonable 
denials  of  public  assistance  and  unwar- 
ranted incarceration  of  innocent  persons. 
And  It  Is  a  disability  which  none  calling 
himself  an  American,  no  one  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  tolerate. 

The  second  lesson  Is  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  equal  justice  can  be  guaranteed 
to  the  poor  through  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  men  and  women  like  those  I  met  dur- 
ing my  tour  of  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  project. 

As  long  as  the  offices  arc  located  In  the 
low-Income    neighborhoods,    they    will 


reach  the  cUents.  And  as  long  as  the 
offices  are  supplied  with  enough  lawyers 
to  allow  each  client's  case  the  same  at- 
tention a  private  attorney  would  devote 
to  a  paying  client,  the  men  and  women 
I  saw  will  provide  the  loyalty  to  clients 
and  the  legal  skills  which  insure  their 
treatment  to  their  clients. 

A  final  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
project  here  In  the  District  is  the  im- 
portant role  which  lawyers  can  play  In 
the  war  on  poverty  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  Is  my  understanding  that  or- 
ganizations similar  to  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  project  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  many  other  cities.  From 
what  I  saw  and  heard  during  my  tour. 
this  is  a  phase  of  the  antipoverty  effort 
with  which  there  cannot  be  much  quar- 
rel. 

Good  legal  representation  is  basic  to 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  who  Is  poor: 
providing  Uiat  good  legal  representation 
Is  essential  to  the  dignity  of  our  Nation. 


ONE  MORE  STEP  DOWN  THE  ROAD 
TOWARD  NATIONAL  TESTING 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  if  you  had  a  grandson  or 
son  in  the  sixth  grade,  on  September  30 
of  this  month  he  may  be  handed  a  test 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  which  he  will  be  asked : 

Think  now  of  your  close  friends.  How 
many  of  them  are  white? 

Wbo  acts  as  your  father? 

Think  now  who  you  would  like  most  to 
have  as  your  classmates.  How  many  of  them 
would  be  white? 

Does  your  family  have  a  television  set  •  •  • 
a  telephone  •  •  •  a  record  player,  hl-fl 
or  stereo  •  •  •  a  refrigerator  •  •  •  a  vacuum 
cleaner? 

Now  if  you  had  a  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter In  the  12th  grade,  she  may  be 
asked ; 

If  you  could  be  In  the  school  you  wanted, 
how  many  of  the  students  would  you  want 
to  be  white  •  •  ♦  how  many  of  the  teachers 
would  you  want  to  be  white? 

How  do  you  and  your  friends  rate  socially 
In  the  school?  '' 

Do  you  agree  or  ^disagree  "People  who  ac- 
cept their  condition  In  life  are  happier  than 
those  who  try  to  change  things"? 

JSo  use  a  shopworn  phrase  of  the  day, 

fney  are  pretty  far  out,  arc  they  not? 
Well,  the  Office  of  Education  does  not 
think  so.  These  are  -some  of  the  questions 
they  are  using  to  determine  the  lack  of 
availability  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in  public 
educational  institutions,  as  called  for  in 
.section  402  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ol  1964. 
This  is  the  so-called  educational  oppor- 
tunity survey. 

As  I  said  on  this  floor  last  week  while 
discussing  Federal  textbooks ; 

It  scene  if  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
do  it  one  way.  they  will  do  It  another,  and 
I  say  t.Ms  Is  nothing  but  a  reprehensible  at- 
tempt to  use  our  concern  for  the  civil  rights 
of  the  Negro  as  a  vehicle  for  taking  another 
step  Id  the  direction  of  the  control  of  educa- 
tion. 
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They  took  "Uncle  Remus"  out  of  the 
schools  and  then  turned  around  and  gave 
him  a  key  to  the  back  door  by  way  of  this 
testing  procram.  This  flies  in  the  face  of 
everything  the  Congress  has  tried  to  do  in 
the  area  of  civil  riyhts.  Industry  no 
longer  records  a  [jersons  color.  Most 
States  piohibit  such  distinctions  on  its 
recoids.  The  Federal  Government  has 
up  until  now  brought  prcssuie  to  remove 
such  designatiotis.  But  now,  in  addition 
to  the  questions  I  have  aUeady  men- 
tioned, we  find: 
Are  you  a  Negro? 
Are  you  white? 

Are  you  an  Ameiican  Indian,  an  ori- 
ental. Puerto  Rican.  Mexican  American? 
Now  I  should  like  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion or  two;  Will  this  fmther  racial 
equality  and  understanding?  Will  this 
fulfill  the  intent  of  Congress  in  section 
402  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which 
called  for  this  million  and  a  half  dollar 
educational  opportunities  survey?  I  say 
•no,"  and  am  inclined  to  think  most  of 
you  agree.  What  then  is  being  attempted 
here?  Educators  all  over  the  country 
who  have  seen  these  tests  are  asking  the 
same  questions.  I  understand  the  educa- 
tors in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country — as  a  matter  of  fact  10  percent — 
have  refused  to  participate  in  this  testing 
program.  And  just  this  afternoon  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Mr.  Robert  Buit,  the 
director  of  pupil  services  of  the  Peoria 
School  District  advising  me  that  he  had 
■never  seen  such  a  piece  of  loaded  ma- 
terial in  all  my  life"  and  the  Peoria 
schools  are  therefore  declining  to  partici- 
pate in  this  testing. 

Mr.  Burt  phoned  the  decision  to  ETS 
at  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Robert  York,  Pro.ieet  Coordinator  for 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

I  believe  it  very  interesting  that  Mi'. 
York  was  disturbed  to  get  the  decision 
of  the  Peoria  school  system  and  said, 
"We  were  instructed  to  put  these  ques- 
tions into  the  test  by  Congress." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  just  no 
validity  to  this  statement  whatsoever. 

Since  the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
less  than  candid  with  the  Congress,  I 
have  made  inquiry  and  have  done  some 
searching  to  come  up  with  startling  facts 
to  convince  me  that  the  real  purpose  of 
these  tests  is  to  lay  the  cornerstone  for 
a  national  testing  program  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondai-y  schools. 

The  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York  was 
invited  by  Commissioner  Keppel  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  making 
a  national  assessment  of  educational 
achievement.  At  the  time  this  was  done. 
Dr.  John  Gardner,  our  new  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  was 
president  of  the  corporation.  In  April 
of  this  year  Mr.  Gardner  said  that: 

Until  now.  educational  testing  has  been 
aimed  at  evaluating  the  Individual:  his 
grasp  of  a  certain  subject  matter,  his  eligi- 
bility for  advanced  education — In  short,  how 
well  he  meaaures  up  to  a  given  standard. 
A  national  assessment,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  be  concerned  with  the  individual. 
Instead.  It  would  assess  the  general  per- 
formance of  groups  of  people — not  in  order 
to  do  anything  with  them  Individually,  but 
to  obtain  information  about  them  as  a 
group 


I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  Mr.  Gardner  talks  about 
an  individual,  he  calls  it  educational 
testing :  but  when  he  talks  about  a  group 
of  individuals,  he  calls  it  "Assessing  the 
general  performance."  He  aduiits  that 
national  assessment  will  not  be  con- 
cerned with  the  individual.  But  he  goes 
even  further  than  this.    He  states  that : 

A  national  assessment  must  reflect  fairly 
the  alms  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
Tlie  tests,  therefore,  should  cover  botii  the 
traditional  and  modern  curricuiums  and 
include  some  measurement  of  such  areas  be- 
yond subject  matter  as  degree  of  motiva- 
tion, values,  and  health.  In  short,  the  proj- 
ect would  assess  the  total  educational  pic- 
ture in  a  conununlty.  To  do  this  would 
probably  require  the  gathering  of  some  In- 
put data — for  example,  socioeconomic  In- 
formation on  tlie  community — to  Indicate 
wliat  resources  the  school  is  working  with. 

I  would  like  to  underline  the  words 
that  Mr.  Gardner  uses:  Reactivation, 
values,  health,  input  data,  socio- 
economic information.  These  certain- 
ly are  strange  words  he  is  using,  especial- 
ly since  the  following  words  appeared  in 
the  Senate  HEW  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Report  of  1966  which  reads: 

In  conformity  with  the  assurances  given 
to  the  committee  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  during  hearings  on  the  bill,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  Office  of 
ISducatlon  take  no  steps  toward  any  national 
testing  program,  directly  or  by  contract, 
until  the  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  determine  such  a  policy  is  advisable 
through   its   regular   legislative   committees. 

Now,  if  these  tests  I  have  here  today 
are  not  concerning  socioeconomic  prob- 
lems, then  what  is  their  major  concern? 
It  does  not  end  here,  however.  There 
are  other  alarming  aspects.  I  under- 
stand the  Educational  Testing  Service 
which  has  the  contract  for  making  this 
school  survey  has  also  been  given  a  con- 
tract to  follow  tlirough  with  the  for- 
mulating of  a  national  testing  program, 
based  on  Dr.  Gardner's  "National  As- 
sessment of  Educational  Progress."  I 
might  add  that  at  the  time  this  was 
done.  Dr.  Gardner  was  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice. At  the  present  time,  he  is  "on  leave" 
from  the  Carnegie  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  used  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
establish  a  benchmark  for  National 
Testing.  I  can  visualize  next  year,  or 
the  year  after  that.  Secretary  Gardner 
and  Commissioner  Keppel,  coming  to 
the  Congress  ivUh  the  established  prece- 
dents of  these  school  surveys,  requesting 
a  more  formal  type  of  survey.  Probably 
something  with  the  euphemistic  title: 
"National  Assessment,"  but  well  known 
,to  those  knowledgeable  in  this  field  as 
"National  Testing."  Let  me  repeat — 
without  the  prior  approval  of  Congress — 
the  Office  of  Education  has  proceeded 
with  a  national  testing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  the  mass  of  educators — 
school  superintendents.  principals, 
teachers,  school  boards,  and  yes,  the  all- 
Important  parents,  too^are  in  favon  of 
what  is  going  on  In  tills  regard  and  ixis- 
sibly  some  form  of  concurrent  resolution, 
expressing  a  consensus  of  this  Congress 
would  be  In  order  to  stay  any  further  ac- 


tion until  the  Congress  has  had  an  op. 
portunity  to  express  itself  clearly  ani 
conci.'^ely  on  this  issue. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Intellectual  conununity  which  is  ahar 
in  the  forefront  when  It  coine.'s  to 
espousing  freedom  of  expression,  tin 
right  to  dissent,  and  the  protection  oi 
the  lights  of  nilnoritlcs  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  speak  out  for  fear  of  losing  j 
Fedeial  grant  or  Federal  apprupriatio: 
of  funds.  The  dangling  c.tri-ot  of  F^j. 
eral  aid  can  be  most  persuasive.  Ate 
unles.s  at  this  juncture — when  there  y 
still  time — we  have  some  open  and  frft 
expressions  on  this  Issue,  there  will  t. 
no  turnhig  back  and  well  be  headed  he;, 
bent  down  the  road  toward  a  giant,  mo,'> 
olithic,  fedeialized  educational  systeE 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  relate  some  of  t).f 
specifics  of  this  educational  opportuiiii; 
survey.  The  superintendent  of  a  scIim: 
district  participating  will  get  a  copy  o; 
the  school  survey  test.  A  packet  will  b; 
sent  to  the  school  principal  and  It  tz 
include  the  following: 

First.  A  principal's  questionnaiie 
which  will  be  similar  to  the  one  for 
school  superintendents. 

Second.  A  questionnaire  to  go  to  si 
teachers  in  the  building,  regardless  e: 
whether  their  childien  are  being  testtd 
or  not. 

This  includes  a  verbal  ability  t«i 
which  most  educators  consider  to  be  a 
correlation  with  an  IQ  test. 

Third.  Tests  for  students  in  giades  I 
3,  6.  9.  and  12.  This  includes  a  gen- 
eral IQ  test,  a  test  of  reading  and  mhli. 
cmatics  ability,  various  questions  or. 
achievement  and  various  subjects,  as 
opinion  section,  and  a  factual  personti 
section. 

All  of  these  packets  and  tests  art 
coded.  Supposedly,  only  5  percent  o! 
all  of  the  schools  In  the  United  Stales 
will  participate,  on  a  so-called  voluntgi? 
basis.  The  sample  that  they  are  uste^ 
Is  very  biased.  It  compares  in  raa.".' 
cases  highly  rated  academic  schools  wit: 
the  very  lowest  academic  or  vocatlonsl 
schools.  The  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  extremes.  This  certainly  will  nc: 
show  the  real  differences  of  educatlor.a 
opportunities  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  portions  of  the  k:- 
that  I  have  been  able  to  attain  so  I«; 
follow.     I  have  also  included  the  state- 
ment of  John  Gardner  entitled  "A  N«- 
tional  Assessment  of  Educational  Prof- 
ress"  which  was  printed  in  the  ASCI 
News  Exchange,  dated  May  1965: 
School  Sttrvet  Tests.  College  Sttrvey  Test- 
School  Principal's  Manual.  Collece  Co- 
o.^DiNAToR's  Manual 
(Please  check  all  survey  materials  IramW- 
alely    against    your    shipment    notice  »2' 
against  the  checklist  in  the  Survey  Admi:^- 
tstrator's   Manual.     Notify   ETS   ot  on«  - 
there  Is  any  error  in  count.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  dlrect«i  i" 
US.  Office  of  Education  to  conduct  a  surt" 
to  e.Kamlne  the  availability  of  equal  «"K^' 
tional  opportunities  for  minority  group  c!i-> 
dren  In  public  schools  throughout  the  Uniw 
States.  The  results  of  tlio  survey  sre  to  ^ 
reported  to  the  President  and  Congress  t: 
July  1966. 

The  survey  la  being  carried  out  throun 
the  Joint  ellorts  of  local  and  State  scli"- 
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itsiems  with  the  Omce  of  Education.  This 
(cnool  system  and  this  school  have  been 
rhosen  for  the  sample,  which  will  represent 
all  American  schools.  North.  South.  East,  and 

*Ke  survey  will  aim  to  obtain  as  complete 
,  picture  of  schools  in  this  country  as  yxm- 
sible  Students  In  selected  grades  -will  be 
iriven  a  battery  of  tests  and  questlonuab-es 
to  l»  iidmlnlstered  by  their  teachers.  Teach- 
ers principals,  and  superintendents  are 
asked  to  answer  questionnaire*-,  in  order  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  school. 

To  assure  1-be  pr!v.icy  of  each  Individual's 
responses,  students  and  teachers  are  asked 
aot  to  write  their  names  on  response  sheets. 
TO  preserve  the  school's  anonjTnity,  no  Iden- 
tlftcstlon  of  .schools  or  school  systems  will 
M  made  in  the  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

The  results  of  this  survey  will  raalte  an 
important  contribution  to  the  educational 
opportunities  of  all  American  children. 
Your  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  persons  in 
omer  sampled  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  what  will  make  this  contribution 
pos.tlblc. 

Proctorial  .Tsslstnnce:  If  you  hare  more 
than  25  students  being  surveyed  by  a  single 
sdmlnlBtrator.  it  Is  suggested  that  you  se- 
cure one  proctor  for  each  additional  35  stu- 
dents to  assist  in  distributing  and  collecting 
survey  materials  and  in  general  survey 
supervision. 

Duties  of  proctors:  Proctors  are  to  walk 
about  the  room  frequently  during  the  course 
ot  the  survey  to  guard  ag.alnst  Irregularities 
and  to  enstiro  that  every  student  is  follow- 
ing directions  at  all  limes. 

Proctors  should  give  strict  attention  to 
their  duties.  They  should  not  read  or  en- 
mge  in  conversation  while  the  survey  is  in 
progress.  It  a  proctor  pauses  oehlnd  a  stu- 
dent, he  should  take  care  not  to  remain  there 
long  enough  to  disturb  or  embarrass  the 
Etudent. 

Information  on  guessing:  If  aWudent 
asks  you  about  guessing.  teU  him  mat  his 
51-ore  will  be  the  niunber  of  correct  answetj 
he  marks.  " 

Pencils:   For  first  grade  students.  ETS  will 


teaching  one  or  more  classes  this  year;  and 
(b)  anyone  who  spends  more  than  5  hours 
per  week  In  guidance  counseling. 

Marie  the  space  on  the  answer  sheet  that 
is  correct  for  you  for  each  question.  Mark 
only  one  answer  for  each  question.  You 
may  omit  any  question  which  you  would 
prefer  not  to  answer,  but  plea.se  answer  them 
all  if  you  possibly  can. 

PAST   I 

1.  What  Is  your  sex?  (a)  Male;  (b) 
female. 

2.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birth- 
day? (a)  Under  28;  (b)  26  to  35;  (c)  36  to 
45:  (d)  48  to  55:  (e)  56  to  65;  (f)  66  or  older. 

3.  Where  have  you  spent  most  of  your  life? 

(a)  In  this  city,  town,  or  county:  (b)  in  this 
State  outside  this  city,  town,  or  county:  (c) 
in  another  State  In  the  United  States:  (d| 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  another  U.S.  possession: 
(e)  in  Mexico;  (f)  in  Canada:  (g)  In  a  coun- 
try other  than  the  United  States,  Canada,  or 
Mexico. 

4.  In  what  type  of  community  have  you 
spent  most  of  your  life!  (Give  your  best 
estimate  If  you  are  not  sure.)  (a)  In  the 
open  country  or  in  a  farming  community; 

(b)  In  a  small  town  (less  than  10.000  peo- 
ple! that  was  not  a  suburb:  (cl  Inside  a 
medium  size  city  (10,000  to  100.000  people): 
(d)  in  a  suburb  of  a  medium  size  cit4f;  (e) 
inside  a  large  city  ( 100.000  to  500,000  people) : 
If )  in  a  suburb  cf  a  large  city;  (gl  in  a  very 
large  city  (over  500,000  people);  (h)  'u  a 
suburb  of  a  very  large  city. 

5.  Are  youT-(a)  Negro;  (b)  white;  (c) 
American   Indian:    (d)    Oriental;    (e)    other. 

6  Are  you  of  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican- 
American  background?  (a)  Puerto  Rican; 
(b)  Mexican-American;  (c)  neither  of  these. 

7.  Where  did  yon  graduate  from  high 
.school?  (a)  A  high  echool  in  this  city.  town, 
or  county;  (b)  n  high  school  In  this  State, 
but  outside  this  city.  town,  or  county;  (c)  a 
high  school  in  another  Slate  In  the  United 
States;  (d)  a  high  school  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
another  U.S.  possession;  (e)  a  high  school 
in  another  country. 

48  Below  Is  a  list  of  current  school  issues 
on  which  we  want  the  Judgments  of  teachers 


provide  p»nclls.  All  other  students  being  'xihroughout  the  country.  Pleose  answer  each 
surveyed  should  be  instructed  to  bring  ifr-ttryns  of  your  Judgment  of  the  best  edu- 
5ever:il  No.  2  pencils  with  erasers  with  them     catlon.^l  practice. 

(a)  Which  of  the  following  policies  on 
neighborhood  elementary  schools  represents 
tl-.e  best  educational  practice.  In  your  estima- 
tion? (Ai  Neighborhood  elementary  schools 
should  be  maintained  regardless  of  any  racial 
Imbalance  produced.  (B)  Neighborhood  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  maintained,  but 
where  possible  a  device,  such  as  reducing  the 
grade  span  of  schools,  "pairing"  schools,  or 
another  practice,  should  be  used  to  promote 
racial  balance.  (C)  The  Idea  of  neighborhood 
elementary  schools  can  be  abandoned  with- 
out significant  loss. 

(b)  Which  of  the  following  policies  on 
bussing  of  elementary  schoolchildren  repre- 
sents the  best  educational  practice  in  your 
estimation?  <A)  Children  should  not  be 
bu.'ised  to  a  school  other  than  their  neighbor- 
hood school.  (B)  Children  should  be  bussed 
to  another  school  but  only  to  relieve  over- 
crowding. (C)  Nonwhite  chUdren  should 
be  bussed  to  another  school  In  order  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  (D)  Both  white  and 
nonwhite  children  should  be  bussed  into 
s-hools  with  a  predominantly  different  racial 
composition,  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

(c)  Do  you  believe  there  Is  a  sound  basis 
in  educational  policy  for  giving  compensa- 
tory programs  to  culturally  disadvantaged 
students  at  extra  per  pupil  cost?  (A)  Yes; 
(13)  no;  (C)  undecided. 

(d)  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  Is 
best  for  a  school  with  an  all  nonwhite  or  pre- 
dominantly nonwhite  student  body?  (A)  An 
aU  white  faculty:  (B)  predominantly  white 
faculty;  (C)  about  equal  number  of  white 
and  nonwhite  faculty;    (D)    predominantly 


to  the  survey  administration.  Answer  mirks 
fhould  be  blaclc  and  should  ni!  the  answer 
spaces  completely.  Ink  or  ballpoint  pens. 
colored  pencils,  or  pencils  with  extremely 
6oft  lead  should  not  be  used.  Failure  to 
u.se  So.  2  pencils  may  restilt  In  inaccurate 
scoring. 

Prohibition  ot  aids: 

The  use  of  bjoks.  slide  rules,  compasses. 
rulers,  dictionaries  or  papers  of  any  kind 
13  prohibited  during  the  survey.  Students 
sliould  be  Insirticted  that  stich  aids  will  not 
be  permitted  in  the  survey  room.  Admin- 
istrators and  proctors  must  Insist  on  the 
Immediate  removal  of  such  aids. 

The  use  of  scratch  paper  Is  also  prohibited. 
If  pretiminary  cilculatlons  are  necessary. 
they  may  be  done  In  the  margins  of  the 
survey  booklet,  but  not  on  the  answer  sheet. 

Students  should  be  asked  to  remove  all 
unnecessary  materials  from  their  desks  be- 
fore the  .qurvey  begins. 

Irregul.irttie's  in  administration:  Various 
kinds  of  Irregularities  may  occur  dur- 
ins  the  administration.  Survey  administra- 
tors should  be  Instructed  to  record  any  Ir- 
reinilarltles  on  the  Irregularity  report  at  the 
back  of  each  administrator's  manual.  An 
Irregularity  report  should  be  returned  only 
If  an  Irregularity  occurs. 

School   Suevet   Tests— Teacber 
Questionnaire 
ThU   questionnaire   should   be   completed 
^Y  all  persons  In  the  schools  in  which  stu- 
dents are  tested  who  fall  Into  either  of  the 
two    following     categories:      (ai      Teachers 


nonwhite  faculty;  (E)  all  nonwhite  faculty; 
(F)  doesn't  matter:  (G)  selected  without  re- 
gard to  race;  (H)  some  degree  of  integration, 
but  ratio  doesn't  matter. 

(e)  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is 
best  for  a  school  with  a  racially  heteroge- 
neous student  body?  (A)  An  all  white  fac- 
ulty; (B)  predominantly  white  faculty;  (C) 
about  equal  numljer  of  white  and  nonwhite 
factUty:  (D)  predominantly  nonwhite  facul- 
ty; (El  all  nonwhite  faculty;  (F)  doesn't 
matter:  (G)  selected  without  regard  to  race; 
(H)  some  degree  of  Integration,  but  ratio 
doesn't  matter. 

(t)  What  tj-pe  of  faculty  do  you  believe  la 
best  for  a  school  with  an  ail  white  or  pre- 
dominantly white  student  body?  (A)  An  all 
white  faculty;  (B)  predominantly  white  fac- 
ulty; (C)  about  equal  number  ot  white  and 
nonwhite  faculty:  (D)  predominantly  non- 
white  faculty:  iJE)  All  nonwhite  faculty;  (F) 
doesn't  mattewIG)  selected  without  regard 
to  race;  (H)  some  degree  of  integration,  but 
ratio  doesn't  matter. 

47.  Stirveys  ot  school  problems  show  a 
number  of  things  reported  by  teachers  as 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  school.  Be- 
low is  a  partial  list  of  these  problems.  Mark 
Y  (yes)  for  those  situations  that  constitute 
a  problem  in  your  school.  Mark  N  (no)  for 
those  that  do  not  constitute  a  problem  in 
your  school. 

( a )  The  home  environment  of  the  students 
is  not  good. 

lb)  Pupils  are  not  well  fed  and  well 
clothed. 

ic)  The  different  races  or  ethnic  groups 
don't  get  along  together. 

(d)  Parents  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
school. 

(e)  There  is  too  much  competition  for 
grades. 

(f)  There  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
athletics. 

(g)  .There  arc  too  many  absences  among 
students. 

(h)  The  classes  are  too  large  for  effective 
teaching. - 

(1)  There  should  be  a  better  mixture,  the 
Etudents  ar^  all  too  much  of  one  type. 

( J )  Too  much  time  has  to  be  spent  on  dis- 
cipline. 

(k)  The  students  aren't  really  interested 
in  learning. 

(1)  There  Is  a  lack  of  effective  leadership 
from  the  school  administration. 

(m)  The  parents  put  too  much  pressure 
on  the  students  for  good  grades. 

(n)  The  teachers  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
work  well  together. 

(o)  Teachers  have  too  little  freedom  in 
such  matters  as  textbook  selection,  curricu- 
lum, and  discipline. 

(p)   There  Is  too  much  student  turnover, 
(q)   The  parents  don't  take  enouglij^riter- 
est  In  their  children's  school  work.       ^b  ,g|, 
ir)   We  have  poor  instructional  cqu^ftenT 
supplies,   books,   laboratory  equipment  etc. 
IS)   There  are  too  many  interruptions  dur- 
ing class  periods. 

(t)   There  Is  too  much  teacher  turnover, 
(ul   There   is   too  much  turnover   of  ad- 
ministrators. 

48  Are  you  a  member  of  any  teachers' 
associations?  (a)  No:  (b)  Yes.  an  officer: 
(c)  Yes.  an  active  worker;  (d)  Yes.  a  member 
but.  not  an  active  worker. 

49.  Do  you  read  regularly  any  national 
educational  or  subject  matter  Journals  such 
as  the  NEA  Journal,  the  Nation's  Schools. 
the  English  Journal,  etc.?  (a)  No.  not  regu- 
larly: (b)  Yes.  1  regularly:  (c)  Yes.  2  regu- 
larly;  (d)  Yes.  3  or  more  regularly. 

50.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  full  time  In 
public  education  until  you  reach  retirement 
age?  (a)  Definitely  yes:  lb)  Probably  yes;  (c) 
Probably  no;   (d)   Deflnltely  no. 

51  About  bow  many  hours  a  day  do  you 
spend  ouulde  of  your  scheduled  workday 
in  preparation  for  teaching  or  counseling' 
(a)  None;  lb)  1;  (c)  2;  (d)  3;  (e)  4  or  more. 
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52-  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  spend 
in  claMTOom  teaching  this  year?  (a)  None 
(skip  to  question  83):  (b)  1;  (c)  2;  (d)  3; 
(e)  4;  (f)  S;  (g)  6  or  more. 

NoTT. — If  you  spend  no  time  In  classroom 
teaching,  omit  questions  53  through  62  and 
continue  with  question  63 

53.  On  the  average,  how  many  students  do 
you  have  per  class  this  year?  If  you  teach 
only  one  class,  answer  for  that  one.  Write 
the  number  In  the  spaces  at  the  top  of  the 
answer  area.  If  the  number  is  less  than 
100.  put  a  0  In  the  flrst  space,  then  write  the 
number;  If  the  number  Is  less  than  10,  put 
O's  m  the  flrst  and  second  spaces,  then  write 
the  number  In  the  third  space.  Now  blacken 
the  spaces  below  the  three  numbers  you 
have  UTlttcn  which  correspond  to  those  num- 
bers. 

54.  (Omit  If  you  teach  only  flfth  grade  or 
below  I  How  many  different  .subjects  are 
you  teaching  this. term?  Count  different  lev- 
els of  a  subject  as  different  subjects.  For 
example.  9th-  and  lOth-grade  English  are 
two  subjects;  and  3d-  and  4lh-year  French 
are  two  subject*,    (a)  1:  (b)  2;  (c)  3;  (d)  4; 

(e)  5;  (f)  6;  (g|  7;  (h)  8  or  more. 

PABT  n 

The  final  part  of  the  questionnaire  con- 
sists or  a  short  test  of  verbal  facility.  It  Is 
voluntary  and  anonymous,  as  is  the  remaind- 
er of  the  questionnaire.  It  is  Included  to 
obtain  a  simple  measure  of  verbal  facility 
of  teachers  throughout  our  Nation.  Here. 
as  In  the  survey  as  a  whole,  your  help  is 
essential  for  a£se';slng  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  American  children  In  1965. 

Most  people  finish  these  questions  in  15 
minutes  or  less.  Please  do  not  refer  to  any 
book  or  discuss  these  questions  with  anyone 
before  you  answer  them. 

Each  question  consists  of  a  sentence  in 
which  one  word  is  mlssinR:  a  blank  indicates 
where  the  word  has  been  removed  from  the 
sentence.  Beneath  each  sentence  are  five 
words,  one  of  which  is  the  missing  word. 
You  are  to  select  the  missing  word  by  de- 
ciding which  one  of  the  five  words  best  fits 
in  with  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
Sample  question 

We  had   worked  hard  all  day  so  that  by 

evening   we   were    quite    (a)    Small; 

lb)  tired;  (c)  old;  (d)  untrained:  (e)  In- 
telligent. 

If  you  understand  the  sample  sentence, 
you  win  realize  that  •'tired"  is  the  missing 
word,  because  none  of  the  other  words  fits 
in  with  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Next, 
on  the  answer  sheet,  ycu  find  the  space  num- 
bered the  same  as  the  question  and  blacken 
the  space  which  has  the  same  letter  as  the 
missing  word. 

73.  Dick  apparently  had  little   In 

his  own  Ideas,  for  he  desperately  feared  be- 
ing laughed  at.  (a)  Interest:  (b)  depth: 
(c)  confidence;  (d)  difficulty;  (e)  con- 
tinuity. 

74.  No  money  should  be  wasted  on  luxu- 
ries until  all have  been  provided  for. 

(f)  Assets:  (g)  opportunities;  (h)  resources; 
(J)   prficecds;   (k)  necessities. 

75.  France  Is  still.  If  not  the  only  country 

In  the  world  where Is  an  art.  at  least 

the  only  one  where  the  dressmaker  and  the 
milliner  arc  aitlsts.  (a)  Democracy;  (b)  be- 
havior; (c)  society;  (d)  dress;  (e)  conver- 
sation. 

76.  The  of  the  animals  was  as- 
tounding; they  would  sit  unmovlng  as  we 
walked  about  and  took  their  pictures,  (f) 
Stupidity;  ig)  lameness;  (h)  grace;  (J)  shy- 
ness;   Ik)   photography.  , 

77.  He  told  the  story  apparently  with  In- 
difference, yet  with enough  to  fix  the 

words  m  his  hearers'  memory,  (a)  Jurisdic- 
tion; (b)  literacy;  (c)  emphasis;  (d)  Insight; 
(el  ecstasy. 

78.  Down  with  them  all.  I  am  taking  my 
for  all  the  humiliation  I  endured  In 


my  youth,  (f)  Revenue;  (g)  piinishment; 
(hi  reward;   (J)  time;  (k)  opportunity. 

79.  At  sea  he  was  an  amateur,  not  an  ex- 
pert, and  thus  for  the  flrst  time  became  an 
Instead  of  a  man  of  action,  (a)  Au- 
thority; (b)  Instigator;  (c)  onlooker:  (d) 
outcast;   (e)  Inspiration. 

80.  Science,    art,    literature,    philosophy, 

and  religion  are  the  Institutions  that 

great  civilizations  from  mere  groups  of  vil- 
lages, (f)  Regulate;  (g)  extricate;  (h)  dis- 
tinguish:  (J I   release:   (k)  save. 

81.  As  often  happens  to  those  In  a  bad 
humor.  It  seemed  to  hUn  that  everyone  re- 
garded him  with and  that  he  was  In 

everybody's  way.  (a)  Aversion;  (b)  curios- 
ity; (c)  respect;  (d)  understanding;  (c) 
fear. 

82.  People    In    temperate    climates,    faced 

with    many    gain    resources    within 

themselves  which  eventually  lead  to  a  great- 
er prosperity  than  that  possessed  by  people 
where  living  conditions  are  easier,  (f)  Ob- 
stacles; (g)  directions;  (h)  advantages;  (J) 
possibilities;  (k)  experiences. 

83.  He  was  flred  from  a  Job  sorting  oranges 

because    he    was    not    able    to    ,_    well 

enough,  (a)  Produce;  (b)  sample;  (c) 
walk;  (d)  discriminate;  (e)  dye. 

84.  During  the  course  of  the  trial  he  ex- 
hausted every  form  of In  an  attempt 

to  prove  his  Innocence,  (f)  Camouflage; 
(gl  Intrigue;  (h)  appeal;  (J)  credit;  (k) 
Insistence. 

85  To  make  you  understand  my  point  I 
must  go  back  a  bit  and  seem  to  change  the 

subject.  b\it  the will  foon  be  plain. 

(ai  Correction;  (b)  effect:  (e)  origin:  (d) 
controversy:  (e)  connection. 

86.  In  pace,  the  Industrial  revolution  has 

been  not  a  revolution  at  all  but  a , 

change,  dependent  on  the  energy  and  in- 
genuity of  Individuals  and  limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  men  possessing  these  qualities, 
(fl  Gradual:  (g)  sudden;  (h)  deliberate; 
(J)  doubtful;  (kl  debatable. 

87.  The   shortage    of    wage    labor    In    the 

farming   districts    the   Indention    of 

labor-saving  devices.  (a)  Delayed;  (b> 
threatened;  (c)  determined;  (d)  quickened: 

(e)  characterized. 

88.  You  deplore  heresy  only  If  you  accept 
an  orthodoxy:  you  talk  of  damnation  only 
If  you  believe  In   the  possibility  of 

(f)  Recantation;  (g)  salvation:  (h)  heresy: 
(J)  perfection:  (k)  error. 

89.  Because  of  the  system  of  growing  crops 

until  the  land  was _.  cotton  culture  was 

ever  on  the  move  In  quest  of  fresh  and  fertile 
soils,  (a)  Exhausted:  (b)  cleared;  (c)  re- 
claimed; (d)  Improved;  (e)  satiated. 

90.  The  paper  currency  did  not  depreciate 

to  a  great  degree,  but  It  tended  to 

with  the  sticcess  or  failure  of  allied  armies 
and  with  the  conditions  of  the  crops  and 
trade,  (f)  balance;  (g)  diminish;  (h)  cir- 
culate; (J)  stabilize:  (k)  fluctuate. 

91.  Himself  a  man  who  had  vainly  striven 

ag.ilnst  - he  readily  accepted  the  dollar 

sign  as  the  hallmark  of  success,  (a)  Graft; 
(b)  materialism;  (c)  suppression;  (d)  de- 
feat; (e)  poverty. 

92.  To  be  dependent  upon  them  would  em- 
bitter my  whole  life;  I  should  feel  beggglng 
to  be  far  less (f)  Criminal;  (g)  de- 
grading: (h)  restricting;  (J)  mistaken;  (k) 
crucial. 

93.  Even   when    the    profession    Is    fairly 

lucrative.  Its  gains  are by  the  fact 

that  the  work  must  all  be  done  by  the  prac- 
titioner's own  hand,  (a)  Obscured:  (b)  ex- 
aggerated; (c)  Increased;  (d)  developed;  (e) 
limited. 

94-  The  early  Puritans  sought  to  fortify 

themselves  against by  acquiring  the 

habit  of  self-dental,  (t)  generosity;  (c) 
temptation;  (h)  happiness:  (J)  life;  (k)  per- 
secution. 

95.  Consumption  of  protein  declines  In 
periods  of  economic  stress  because  It  Is  the 
most of  all  essential  food  elements. 


(a)  desirable:  (b)  nutritious;  (c)  concea. 
trated;  (d)  stable:  (e)  expensive. 

98.  They  could  tell  from  the  dark  funiwi. 
shaped  cloud  coming  their  way  that  a  tor- 
nado was  probably (f)   present;  (g| 

crucial;  (h)  normal;  (J)  over:  (k)  Imminent 

97.  The  diplomatic   remonstrance  wa«  » 

that  it  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 

declaration  of  war.  (a)  well-worded;  (b)  m- 
tute;  (c)  strong;  (d)  Intentional;  (e)  clever 

98.  When  the of  universal  auffrap 

based  on  universal  Ignorance  was  percelvM, 
education  was  given  a  new  slgnlficaow 
(f)  equality;  (g)  danger;  (h)  loss;  (J)  uas 
fulness;  (k)  success. 

99.  The  art  of  reading  comes  without  un- 
due pains  to  a  great  many  of  us,  but  It  l*i 

girt  which  Is  certainly  not (a)  ei- 

clusive;  (b)  profitable;  (c)  appreciated;  (di 
universal;  (e)  refuf.ed. 

100.  Assuming  that  most  writing  probleiw 
are  within  the  scope  of  the  sentence,  the  au- 
thor concentrated  on  the as  the  focsl 

point  of  his  freshman  English  tcxtboot 
(f)  paragraph:  (g)  theme;  (h)  sentenw 
(J)   topic:   (k)  grammar. 

101.  The of  living,  the  arrangemmi 

of  the  day  so  that  he  might  be  on  time  every- 
where and  leave  no  detail  unattended,  ai- 
sorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  vital  energy 

(a)  necessity:  (b)  adventiu-e;  (c)  awareness; 
(d(  exhaustion;  (e)  mechanics. 

102.  In  trying  to  build  up  a  new  style  o( 
design  In  opposition  to  the  technical  jjoten- 
tlauiles  of  the  century,  he  was  Just  as  much 

an as  the  architect  who  disguises  > 

modern  town  hall  as  a  Greek  temple,  (fi  a- 
plorer;  (g|  atheist:  (h)  Introvert;  (J)  escap- 
ist: (k)  optimist. 

This  Is  the  end  of  the  questionnaire 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

School  Survey  Tests — Obade  6 

PART    vn    QtJESTlONNAIRE 

Mirk  the  space  on  the  answer  sheet  cor- 
responding to  the  answer  that  Is  correct  (or 
you  for  each  question.  Mark  only  one  an- 
swer for  each  question.  You  may  leave  ou; 
any  question  you  prefer  not  to  answer. 

1.  Arc  you  a  boy  or  girl?  (a)  Boy;  (bl 
girl. 

2.  How  old  are  you  now?  (a)  9  or  young- 
er;   (b)    10;   (c)    II;    (d)   12;    (e)    13  or  older 

3.  Where  were  you  born?  (a)  In  this  city 
town,  or  county;  (b)  somewhere  else  in  tni! 
State:  (c)  in  another  State  In  the  United 
States;  (d)  In  Ptierto  Rlco;  (e)  In  Mexico: 
(f)  In  Canada;  (g)  In  some  other  countrr; 
(h)  Idon't  know- 

4.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  de- 
scribes you?  (a)  Negro;  (b)  white;  (ct 
American  Indian:  (d)  Oriental:  (e)  other. 

5.  Are  you  Puerto  Rlcan?  (a)  Tes:  (bl 
no. 

6.  Are  you  Mexican-American?     (a)  Tes; 

(b)  no. 

7.  How  many  people  live  In  your  home' 
Count  mother,  father,  brothers,  sister? 
aunts,  uncles,  grandparents,  and  any  othen 
v;ho  live  with  you.  Count  yourself  but  dont 
count  vour  pets,  (a)  2;  (b)  3:  (c)  4;  (d)  5; 
(ei  6;  (fl  7:  (g)  8;  (h)  9;  (1)  10;  (J)  11  or 
more. 

8.  How  many  children  (under  18)  are  li! 
yoitr  family?  Count  yourself,  (a)  1 — only 
me:  (b)  2:  (c)  3;  (d)  4;  (e)  5;  (t)  6;  ig)  ^■ 
(h)  8;   (1)  9;   (J)   10  or  more. 

9.  Who  acts  as  your  father?  (a)  My  real 
father,  who  Is  living  at  home;  (b)  my  re*: 
father,  who  Is  not  living  at  home;  (c)  my 
stepfather:  (d)  a  foster  father:  (e)  a  grand- 
father; (f)  other  relative  (uncle,  etc.):  It' 
other  adult;  (h)  no  one. 

10.  Who  acts  as  your  mother?  (a)  My  real 
mother,  who  Is  living  at  home:  (b)  my  real 
mother,  who  Is  not  living  at  home:  (c)  my 
stepmother:  (d)  a  foster  mother;  (e)  * 
grandmother:  (f)  other  relative  (aunt,  etc  i; 
igl  other  adult:  (h)  no  one. 
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for  all  questions  about  your  mother  and 
father,  answer  them  for  the  persons  you  said 
»ere  lictlng  as  your  mother  and  father  In 
questions  9  and  10. 

11.  How  far  In  school  did  your  father  go? 
(a)  None,  or  some  grade  school;  (b)  com- 
pleted grade  school;  (c)  some  high  school, 
but  did  not  graduate;  (d)  graduated  from 
Ugh  school;  (e)  vocational  or  business  school 
alter  high  school;  (f )  some  college,  but  less 
tluin  4  years;  (g)  graduated  from  a  4-year 
college;  (h)  attended  graduate  or  professional 
school;  (11  I  don't  know. 

12.  What  kind  of  work  does,  or  did,  your 
father  usually  do?  If  It  is  not  In  the  list 
below,  mark  whatever  seems  to  be  the  closest 
[or  his  main  Job.  (a)  Draftsman  or  medical 
technician;  (b)  banker,  company  officer,  or 
government  official;  (c)  store  owner  or  man- 
ager, office  mamiger:  (d)  sales  clerk,  office 
clerk,  truckdrlvcr.  waiter,  policeman,  book- 
keeper, mailman,  b.arber;  (e)  salesman;  (f) 
farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owTier;  ig)  farm- 
worker on  one  or  more  than  one  farm:  (h) 
factory  worker,  laborer,  or  gas  station  attend- 
ant: (I)  doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman,  engineer. 
scientist,  teacher,  professor,  artist,  account- 
ant; (])  carpenter,  electrician,  mechanic. 
tailor,  or  foreman  to  a  factory;  (k)  don't 
know. 

13.  Where  was  your  mother  born?  (a)  In 
tills  State;  (b)  In  another  State  In  the  United 
States;  (c)  In  Puerto  Rico;  (d)  In  Mexico; 
(e)  m  Canada;  (f)  In  some  other  country; 
(g)  I  don't  know. 

14.  How  far  In  school  did  your  mother  go! 
la)  None,  or  some  grade  school:  (b)  com- 
pleted grade  school;  (c)  some  high  school, 
but  did  not  graduate;  (d)  graduated  from 
high  school;  (e)  vocational  or  business  school 
alter  high  school;  (f)  some  college,  but  less 
than  4  years;  (g)  graduated  from  a  4-ye.ar 
college;  (h)  attended  graduate  or  professional 
school:  (1)1  don't  know. 

15.  Does  your  mother  have  a  Job  outside 
your  home?  (a)  Yes,  full-time;  (b)  yes. 
part-time:  (c)   no. 

16.  Does  anyone  In  your  home  apeak  a 
language  other  than  English  most  of  the 
time?  (German,  Italian.  Spanish,  etc.)  (a) 
yes:  (b)  no. 

17.  Do  you  speak  a  language  other  than 
English  outside  of  school?     (a)    yes;  (b)   no. 

18.  Did  anyone  at  home  read  to  you  when 
you  were  small,  before  you  started  to  school? 
(a)  No:  (b)  once  In  a  while:  (c)  many  times, 
but  not  regularly;  (d)  many  times  and  reg- 
ularly; (e)  I  don't  remember. 

19.  Does  your  family  have  a  television  set? 
(a)  yes;  (b)  no. 

20.  Does  your  family  have  a  telephone? 
(a)  yes;  (b)  no. 

21.  Does  your  family  have  a  record  player, 
hl-fl,  or  stereo?     (a)  yes;  (b)  no, 

22.  Does  your  family  have  a  refrigerator? 
(a)  yes;  (b)  no. 

23  Does  your  family  have  a  dictionary? 
(ai  Yes;    (b)   no;   (c)  I  don't  know. 

24.  Does  your  family  have  an  encyclopedia? 
lai  Yes:  (b)  no;  (c)  I  don't  know. 

25.  Does  your  family  have  an  automobile? 
(a)  Yes:  (b)  no. 

26  Does  your  family  have  a  vacuum  clean- 
er? (ai  Yes:  (b)  no. 

27.  Does  your  family  get  a  newspaper  every 
day?  (a I  Yes:  (b)  no. 

28.  Did  you  read  any  books  during  the 
last  summer?  (Do  not  count  magazines  or 
TOmlc  books  )  (a)  No;  (b)  yes.  1  or  2:  (c) 
?e»,  about  5:  (d)  yes.  about  10:  (e)  yes,  more 
than  10. 

29.  On  school  days,  how  much  time  do  you 
watch  TV  at  home?  (a)  None  or  almost  none; 
<b)  about  "i  hour  a  day;  (c)  about  1  hour  a 
lisy:  Id)  about  Wi  hours  a  day:  (e)  about  2 
hours  a  day;  (f)  about  3  hours  a  day:  (g) 
4  or  more  horn's  a  day. 

30.  How  many  different  schools  have  you 
Sone  to  since  you  started  the  first  grade? 
la)  One— Only  this  school;  (b)  2;  £9)  3:  (d) 
4;  (e)  5  or  more.  li 
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31.  Last  year  how  many  of  the  students 
In  your  class  were  white?  (a)  None;  (b)  a 
lew;  (c)  about  half:  (d)  most  of  them;  (e) 
all   of  them. 

32.  About  how  much  time  do  you  spend 
each  day  on  homework?  ("Homework" 
means  school  assignments  that  you  do  at 
home.)  (a)  I  have  no  homework:  (b)  about 
'3  hour  a  day:  (c)  about  1  hour  a  day;  (d) 
about  IVi  hours  *'3ay;  (e)  about  2  or  more 
hours  a  day.         )  I 

33-  If  I  could  cnange,  I  would  be  someone 
different  from  myself,  (a)  yes;  (b)  no; 
(c)  not  sure. 

34.  1  can  do  many  things  well,     (a)  Yes: 

(b)  no:   (c|  not  sure, 

35.  I  would  go  to  another  school  rather 
than  this  one  If  I  could,     (a)  Tes;   (b)  no; 

(c)  not  sure. 

36.  I  like  school,     (a)  Yes;   (b)  no. 

37.  I  sometimes  feel  I  Just  can't  learn, 
(a)  Tes;   (b)  no. 

38.  People  like  me  don't  have  much  of  a 
chance  to  be  successful  In  life,  (a)  Agree; 
itf)  not  sure  (c)  disagree. 

39.  Most  of  my  classmates  like  me.  (a) 
Yes;  (b)  not  sure;  (c)  no. 

40.  How  good  a  student  are  you?  (a)  One 
of  the  best  students  In  my  class;  (b)  above 
the  middle  of  my  class;  (c)  In  the  middle  of 
my  class:  (d)  below  the  middle  of  my  class; 
(e)  near  the  bottom  of  my  class. 

41.  How  good  a  student  does  your  mother 
want  you  to  be  In  school?  (a)  One  of  the 
best  students  In  my  class;  (b)  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  class;  (c)  In  the  middle  of  my  class: 

(d)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by;    (e)   don't 
know. 

42.  How  good  a  student  does  your  father 
want  you  to  be  in  school?  (a)  One  of  the 
best  students  In  my  class;  (b)  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  class;  (c)  in  the  middle  of  my  class: 
(d)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by;  (e)  don't 
know. 

43.  Did  you  have  a  nonwhite  teacher  last 
year  (for  example  Negro.  American  Indian. 
Oriental)  ?    Don't  coimt  substitute  teachers. 

(a)  Yes;  (b)  no. 

44.  Think  now  of  your  close  friends.  How 
many  of  them  are  white?  (a)  None:  (b)  a 
few;  (c)  about  half;  (d)  most  of  them;  (e) 
all  of  them. 

45.  Did  you  go  to  kindergarten?     (a)   Yes; 

(b)  no. 

46.  Did  you  go  to  nursery  school  before 
you  went  to  kindergarten?  (a)  Yes;   (b)  no; 

(c)  I  don't  remember. 

47.  What  grade  were  you  In  last  year? 
(a)  Fourth;  (b)  flfth;  (c)  sixth. 

48.  About  how  long  does  It  take  you  to  get 
from  your  home  In  the  morning  to  school? 
(a)  10  minutes  or  less;  (b)  20  minutes;  (c) 
30  minutes;  (d)  45  minutes;  (e)  1  hour  or 
more. 

49.  How  do  you  usually  come  to  school  In 
the  morning?  (a)  By  automobile;  (b)  walk 
or  bicycle;  (c)  schoolbus:  (d)  train,  trolley, 
subway,  or  bus  other  than  schoolbus;  (e) 
other. 

50.  Is  there  another  public  school  with 
your  grade  as  close  or  closer  to  your  home 
th.in  this  one?  (a)  Yes;  (b)  no;  (c)  don't 
know. 

51.  Mark  the  highest  grade  you  want  to 
finish  In  school,  (a)  Grades  6  or  7:  (b) 
grades  8  or  9;  (c)  grades  10  or  11:  (d)  grade 
12:  (e)  college. 

52.  Think  now  who  you  would  like  most 
to  have  for  your  classmates.  How  many  of 
th''m  would  be  white?  (a)  None;  (b)  a  few: 
(c)  about  half;  (d)  most  of  them;  <e)  all  of 
them;    (f )  It  doesn't  matter. 

53.  When  you  finish  school,  what  sort  of 
Job  do  you  think  you  will  have?  Pick  the 
one  that  Is  closest. 

Boj/a  an.twer  from  the  selections  telow 

(a)  Draftsman  or  medical  technician. 

(b)  Banker,  company  officer,  or  govern- 
ment official. 


(c)  Store  owner  or  manager,  office  mana- 
ger. 

(d)  Sales  clerk,  office  clerk,  truckdrlver. 
waiter,  policeman,  bookkeeper,  mailman, 
barber 

(e)  Salesman. 

(f )  Farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owner. 

(g)  Farmworker  on  one  or  more  than  one 
farm. 

(h)  Factory  worker,  laborer,  or  gas  sta- 
tion attendant. 

(1)  Doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman,  engineer. 
scientist,  teacher,  professor,  artist,  account- 
ant. 

(J)  Carpenter.  electrician.  mechanic. 
tailor,  or  foreman  In  a  factory. 

(k)   Don't  know. 

Girls  answer  from  the  selections  beloic 

(a)  Housewife  only. 

(b)  Doctor,  lawyer,  scientist. 

(c)  Beautician. 

(d)  Bookkeeper  or  secretary. 

(e)  Waitress  or  laundry  worker, 
(t)   Schoolteacher. 

(g)   Nurse, 
(h)   Saleslady. 

(1)   Maid  or  domestic  servant. 
( J )   Factory  worker. 
(k)  Don't  know. 

54.  How  often  do  you  and  your  parents 
talk  about  your  school  work? 

(a)  Just  about  CTCTy  day. 

(b)  Once  or  twice  a  week- 

(c)  Occasionally,  but  not  often. 

(d)  Never  or  hardly  ever. 

If  you  finish  before  time  Is  called,  check 
your  work  on  this  part  only.  Do  not  work 
on  any  other  part  In  the  test. 

SCHOOL  SURVEY  TESTS GIUDE  1 2 

61.  On  an  average  schoolday.  how  much 
time  do  you.  spend  studying  outside  of 
school?  (a)  None  or  almost  none;  (b)  about 
one-half  hour  a  day;  ( 1 )  about  1  hour  a  day; 

(d)  about  IV7  hours  a  day;  (e)  about  2  hours 
a  day;  (f  1  about  3  houj^  a  day;  (g)  4  or  more 
hours  a  day. 

62.  About  how  many  days  were  you  absent 
from  school  last 'year?  (a)  None:  (b)  1  or  2 
days;  (c)  3  to  6  days;  (d)  7  to  15  days:  (e) 
16  or  more  days. 

63.  During  the  last  school  year,  did  ycu 
ever  stay  away  from  school  Just  because  you 
didn't  want  to  come?  (a)  No;  (b)  yes.  for 
1  or  2  days;  (c)  yes,  for  3  to  6  days;  (d)  yes. 
for  7  to  15  days;  (e)  yes.  for  16  or  more  days. 

64.  Think  now  of  your  close  friends.    How 
many  of  them  are  white?    (a)  None;  (b)  less 
than  half;    (c)    about  half;    (d)   more  than' 
half;  (e)  all.  _ 

65.  If  you  could  bave  anyone  you  wanted 
for  your  close  friends,  how  many  would  be 
white?  (a)  None;  (b)  less  than  half;  (c) 
about  half;  (d)  more  than  half;  (e)  all;  (f) 
don't  care. 

66.  If  you  could  be  In  the  school  you 
wanted,  how  many  of  the  students  would  you 
want  to  be  white?  (a)  None;  (b)  less  than 
half;  (c)  about  half;  (d)  more  than  half ;  (e) 
all;  (f )  don't  care. 

67.  If  you  could  be  In  the  school  you 
wanted,  how  many  of  the  teachers  would  you 
want  to  be  white?  (a)  none;  (b)  less  than 
half;    (c)    about  half;    (d)   more  than  half; 

(e)  all;  (f)  don't  care. 

68.  What  was  the  first  grade  you  attended 
with  students  from  another  race  In  your 
classes?  (a)  Ist,  2d,  or  3rd;  (b)  4th.  5th. 
or  6th:  (c)  7th,  8th,  or  9th;  (d)  10th.  lltJi. 
or  12th;  (e)  I  have  not  had  classes  with  stu- 
dents of  another  race. 

69.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  club  for  future 
teachers?  (a)  yes:  (b)  no;  (c)  there  Is  not 
one  in  this  school. 

70.  Were  you  on  any  school  athletic  team 
last  year  as  a  player  or  manager?  (a)  yes: 
(b)  no;  (c)  we  didn't  have  any  athletic  teams 
In  my  school. 
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71  Were  you  a  member  o!  the  student 
council  last  year?  (a)  yes:  ib)  no;  (c)  we 
Uldn't  have  a  student  council. 

72  Did  you  participate  in  any  debating, 
dramatics,  or  musical  clubs  last  year?  (a) 
no  ibl  yes.  1  was  on  active  member:  (c)  yes. 
but  I  wasn't  very  active:  (U)  our  school  does 
not  have  such  clubs. 

73  Did  you  participate  in  any  hobby  clubs 
Bt  school  mst  year,  such  as  photography. 
model  building,  crafts,  etc.?  (a)  no;  (b) 
yes  I  was  an  active  member;  (c)  yes.  but  I 
wasn't  an  active  member;  id)  our  school  does 
not  have  such  clubs. 

Beginning  with  9th  grade.  Including  all 
this  school  year,  how  much  course  work  will 
YOU  hiive  had  In  each  of  the  subject  areas 
listed  below?     (a)  None;   (b)  one-half  year; 

<c)  1  year:  (d)  I'b  years;  (e)  2  years;  (fi  2U 
years;  (gi  3  years;  Ihi  3Vb  years:  (1)  4  yMi%; 

( J I  more  than  4  years.  ">/T 

74.  Science  courses  such  as  biology, 
chemistry,  general  science,  and  physics. 

75.  Foreign  language  courses  such  as 
French.  German,  and  Latin.. 

76.  Social  studies  courses  such  as  history, 
civics,  and  economics. 

77.  English  cour!5es  Including  grammar, 
literature,  drama,  .speech,  and  Journalism. 

78.  Mathematics  courses  such  as  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry.  Do  not  Include 
commercial  arithmetic  or  shop  mathematics. 

79.  Industrial  arts  courses  such  as  general 
shop.  woo<lworklng.  metalworklng.  drafting. 
Do  not  Include  Job-training  courses. 

80.  Vocational  education,  trade  education. 
and  Job-training  courses  such  as  auto 
mechanics,  foundry,  distributive  education, 
and  health  occupations. 

81.  Commercial  courses  such  as  typing, 
shorthand,  and  booltlteeplng. 

82.  Agriculture  courses. 

83.  Home  economics  courses. 

84.  What  Is  the  average  grade  tha.t  you 
made  In  your  EngUst  courses  during  the  last 
2  years?  If  your  school  does  not  use  letter 
grades,  estimate  as  closely  as  possible:  (a) 
A  (either  A-,  A,  or  A+i:  (bi  B  (cither 
B-,  B,  or  Bf);  (c)  C  (either  C-,  C.  or 
C+):  (dl  D  (either  D-.  D.  or  D  +  ):  (e) 
failed:  (f»  haven't  taken  any  courses  In 
English. 

85.  What  Is  the  average  grade  that  you 
made  In  your  mathematics  courses  during 
the  last  2  years?  If  your  school  does  not 
use  letter  grades,  estimate  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible; (III  A  lelther  A-.  A.  or  A-i;  (bi  B 
'(either  B-.  B.  or  B  f  1;  (cl  C  (either  C-, 
C.  or  C+  1:  (d)  D  (either  D-,  D.  or  D--): 
lei  failed:  (f)  haven't  taken  any  courses  In 
mathematics. 

86.  What  BblUty  group  or  track  are  you 
In  In  your  English  claSs?  (a^  The  highest 
group  or  track;  (bl  the  middle  group;  (ci 
the  lower  group;  id  I  our  school  docs  not 
have  ability  grouping  or  tracks;  (el  dont 
know. 

87.  Arc  vou  now  repenting  any  English 
course  which  you  took  last  year?  (a)  Yes: 
(bl    no. 

88.  What  Is  your  grade  average  for  all 
vour  high  school  work?  (al  A  (either  A-. 
A.  or  A+1:  (b)  B  (either  B-.  B.  or  B--); 
ic)  C  lelther  C-.  C.  or  C  +  );  (dl  D  (either 
D  — .  D.  or  D  +  1;    (e)    don't  know. 

89  During  the  last  school  year  about  how 
many  hours  a  week  did  you  work  for  pay? 
Do  not  Include  chores  done  arottnd  your  own 
home,  fai  None:  (b)  about  1  to  5  hours; 
ic)  about  6  to  10  hours:  (dl  about  11  to  15 
hours;  (el  about  16  to  20  hours;  (f  i  about  21 
hours  or  more. 

00.  How  do  you  and  your  friends  rate  so- 
cially in  this  school'  la)  At  the  top;  (bl 
near  the  top:  (c)  about, In  the  middle;  (d) 
near  the  bottom. 

91.  HOW  brlsht  do  you  think  you  are  in 

comparison  with  the  other  students  in  your 

grade?     (ni  Among  the  brightest:  (b)  above 

,      average;  (Cl  average:  (dl  below  average:  lel 

among  the  lowest. 


92.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  get  to  see 
a  guidance  counselor  when  you  want  to  or 
need  to?  (a)  Yes;  (b)  nn;  ic)  we  have  no 
gtUdance  counselor. 

93.  How  many  times  did  you  talk  to  a 
guidance  counselor  last  year?  (a)  Never: 
(bl  once-  (c)  two  or  three  times:  (d)  four 
or  five  llfflSB:  (e)  six  or  more  times;  (f)  we 
have  no  guidance  counselor. 

94.  Has  your  teacher  or  counselor  en- 
couraged you  to  Uke  further  training  after 
high  school?  (a)  Yes.  to  go  to  college:  (b) 
yes.  for  technical  or  advanced  Job  training; 
(c)  yes.  for  business  or  commercial  train- 
ing: (dl  yes.  other  training;  (e)  no. 

05.  Would  you  have  enrolled  In  a  voca- 
tional (Job  training)  program  If  one  that 
Interested  you  were  offered  In  your  high 
school?  (ai  I  am  already  In  a  vocational 
(Jobtralnlngl  program:  (b)  yes,  I  would  have 
enrolled  In  such  a  program;  (c)  no,  I  would 
not    have   enrolled    In   such    a    program. 

If  you  answered  B  or  C  on  question  95.  skip 
to  que.itlon  100. 

90,  Here  Is  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  Job  train- 
ing courses  vocational  students  take  In 
schools  around  the  country.  Mark  the  num- 
ber of  the  program  that  comes  closest  to  the 
one  you  are  taking  the  most  work  in  during 
high  school. 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Air  conditioning. 

3.  Airplane  mechanics 

4.  Auto  body  mechanics. 

5.  Automotive  mechanics. 
6    Brick  or  stone  masonry. 

7.  C^iblnet  making. 

8.  Carpentry, 

9.  Commercial  art. 

10.  Cooperative '*(nce>or  business  training 

11.  Cosmetology  (beauty culture)^ 

12.  Diesel  mechanics.  ' 

13.  Distributive  education. 

14.  Electrlctty. 

15.  Food  trades. 
18.  Foundry. 

17.  Iiidustrl*!  cooperative  training. 

18.  Machine  shop. 
10.  Maid  training  (domestic service). 

20.  Needle  trades. 

21.  Painting  and  decorating. 

22.  Plumbing  (pipe  flttlngl .  -,, 

23.  PractlccOjmrslng  (health-)rr 

24.  Printing.  * 

25.  Radio-TV  repair'. 
26    Sheet,  metal  work. 

27,  Welding. 

28.  Other. 

97.  When  you  finish  high  school,  how 
many  half  years  of  schoolwork  will  you  ^ave 
completed  for  the  Job  you  are  taking  the 
most  training  In?  (ai  Oue-half  year;  (b)  1 
year:  (ci  XVi  years:  (d)  2  years;  (e)  2'.i 
years  or  riSore. 

98.  Are  you  In  a  work-study  program  In 
which  the  school  tvnd  local  employer  coop- 
er.ite  to  give  students  on-the-job  training? 
(a)  Yes;  lb)  No. 

99.  Are  you  In  training  for  the  Job  you 
really  want  to  work  at  when  you  finish  high 
school?  la)  yes:  (bl  no.  I  was  not  able  to 
qualify  for  It;  (CI  no.  the  course  was  full  and 
I  bad  to  tflke  som.ethlng  else;  (dl  no,  I  did 
not  try  to  Uike  It:  (e  i  there  Is  no  training  for 
that  Job  In  this  school, 

100.  How  good  a  student  do  your  teachers 
expect  you  to  be?  (a)  one  of  the  best  stu- 
dents m  my  class:  (b)  above  the  middle  of 
the  class:  (c)  in  the  middle  of  my  class;  idi 
Just  good  enough  to  get  by:  (e)  don't  know. 

On  each  of  the  following  items,  mark  (a) 
If  you  agree:  mark  (bl  If  you  are  not  sure; 
and  mark  (ci  If  you  di-sagree, 

101.  People  who  accept  their  condition  In 
life  are  happier  than  those  who  try  to  change 
things.  (3)  agree:  (b)  not  sure:  (c)  dis- 
agree. 

102.  Good  luck  is  more  Important  than 
hard  work  for  success,  (a)  agree:  (b)  not 
sure-„  (cl  disagree. 


103.  Every  time  I  try  to  get  ahead,  some- 
thing or  someone  stops  me,  (a)  agree:  (b) 
not  sure;  (c)  disagree, 

104.  If  a  person  Is  not  successful  In  life, 
it  is  his  own  fault,  (a)  agree:  (b)  not  sue: 
(Cl  disagree. 

105  Even  with  a  good  education.  Ill  ha« 
o  hard  time  getting  the  right  kind  of  Job 
(al  agree;  (b)  not  sure;  (c)  disagree, 

106.  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  gtt 
ahead  In  the  world,  (a)  agree;  (b)  not  sure, 
ic)  disagree. 

107.  If  I  could  change.  I  would  be  some- 
one different  from  myself,  (a)  agree;  (bj 
not  sure:   ic)  disagree. 

108.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  Just  can't  leare 

(a)  agree:  (b)  not  sure:  (c)  disagree. 
109:  I  would  do  better  in  school  wtirk  u 

teachers  didn't  go  so  fast,    (a)  agree;  (b)  dm 
sure;  (c)  disagree. 

110.  People  like  me  don't  have  much  of  & 
chance  to  be  successful  in  life,     (a)  agret 

(b)  not  sure;  (cl  disagree. 

111.  The  tougher  the  Job.  the  harder  I 
work,     (a)  agree;  (b)  not  sure;  (c)  dlsagiM 

112.  I  am  able  to  do  many  things  well,  (j 
acree:  (b)  not  sure;  (c)  disagree. 

113.  About  how  long  does  It  take  you  tt 
get  from  your  home  In  the  morning  lu 
school?  (a)  10  minutes  or  less;  (b)  20  min- 
utes: (c)  30  minutes:  (d)  45  minutes;  (ti 
one  hour  or  more. 

114.  How  do  you  usually  come  to  school 
in  the  mornlnfi?  (a)  By  automobile:  (bi 
walk  or  bicycle;  (c)  school  bus:  (d)  train 
trolley,  subway,  or  bus  other  than  school 
bus;  (e)  other. 

115.  When  you  finish  your  education,  wnat 
sort  of  a  Job  do  you  think  you  will  have? 

(a)  Tecluilcal,  such  as  draftsman,  si* 
veyor,  medical,  or  dental  technician,  etc 

(b)  Official,  such  as  manufacturer,  office; 
In  a  -large  company,  banker,  Government  oil- 
clal  or  Inspector,  etc, 

(c)  Manager,  such  as  sales  manager,  ttor* 
manaper.  office  manager,  factory  sftpcrvlsor 
etc.  Properietor  or  owner.  suQh  as  owner  o: 
a  small  business,  wholesaler,  retailer,  con- 
tractor, restaurant  owner,  etc. 

(d)  Semiskilled  worker,  such  as  facton 
machine  operator,  bus  or  cab  fittva.  mes'. 
cAtcr.  etc.  Clerical  worker,  sudh  as  baal;- 
teller,  bookkeeper,  sales*  clerk,  office  clert 
mail  carrier  messenger,  etc.  -Service  wirker 
such  as  barber,  waiter,  etc.  Protective  work- 
er, such  as  policeman,  detective,  sheriff,  fire- 
man, etc. 

(e)  Safesman.  such  as  real  estote  or  1«- 
surance  salesman,  factory  representative,  eif 

(f)  Farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owner. 
(gi   Farm  worker  on  one  or  more  Ihanoia 

farm," 

(h)  Workman  or  laborer,  such  as  facwrj 
or  mlpe  werker,  fisherman,  filling  station  ii- 
tendant.  Jonijshoreman.  etc. 

rtl  Professional,  such  as  accoimtant.  ar- 
1st.  clergjman,  dentist,  doctor,  engmeer.  law- 
yer, librarian,  scientist,  college  professor.  »• 
clal  worker,  etc. 

(J)  Skilled  worker  or  foreman,  such  t 
baker,  carpenter,  electrician,  enlisted  m« 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  mechanic,  plumbe: 
plasterer,  tailor,  foreman  In  a  -factory  « 
mine,  etc,  -r^ 

(k)  -Don't  know. 

116,  What  kind  of  school  dMyou  atteM 
when  you  were  In  the  eighth  grade?  (»(  * 
public  school:  lb)  a  private  Catholic  school 
ici  a  prlvifte  Jewish  school:  (d)  a  prW 
Protestant  school:  (el  another  private  schoc 
including  military  school. 


EDUCA-nONAL  OPPOR-rtTNrriES  SUBVEY — SCHOC. 
StJBVtV    TrSTS 

This  test  book  is  divided  Into  several  paro 
or  tests,  and  a  questloanaj^re.  The  tests  w 
to  find  out  how  well  you  cailTU}  certain  typ* 
of  problems:  the  questionnaire  tr^cjlnd  ou 
certain  facts  about  you,  " 

Your  teacher  will  tell  you  the  time  lUH' 
for  each  of  the  tests.    During  that  time  r" 
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jre  to  work  on  that  test  only.  The  teacher 
mil  tell  you  when  to  begin  and  when  to  end 
each  test.  II  you  finish  a  test  before  time  Is 
called,  you  may  check  your  work  on  It;  but 
you  may  not  work  on  any  of  the  others. 

Do  not  worry  If  you  arc  unable  to  finish  a 
test  or  If  there  are  some  questions  you  can- 
not answer.  Many  students  leave  questions 
unanswered  and  uo  one  Is  expected  to  get 
everything  right.  You  should  work  as  rap- 
idly as  you  can  without  sacrificing  accuracy. 

U  a  question  seems  too  difficult  for  you 
go  on  to  the  next  question  rather  than  waste 
your  time.  Your  scores  will  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  correct  answers.  You  are 
to  mdicate  all  of  your  answers  on  the  sepa- 
rate answer  sheet  that  has  been  given  to  you. 
you  may  use  the  margins  of  the  test  book 
lur  scratchwork.  but  no  credit  will  be  given 
lor  anything  written  in  the  test  book.  Be 
sure  that  oil  your  marks  are  black  and  that 
•Jiey  completely  fill  the  answer  space;  do 
not  make  any  stray  marks  on  your  answer 
sheet.  If  you  erase,  do  so  completely;  an 
Incomplete  erasure  may  be  considered  as  an 
intended  response.  Mark  only  one  answer 
to  each  question. 

The  last  part  Is  a  questionnaire.  It  asks 
questions  about  you  and  your  family.  What- 
ever is  true  for  you  Is  the  right  aiuwer  for 
each  question.  Therefore,  you  probably 
itnow  the  answer  to  all  of  the  questions  on 
the  questionnaire.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions you  prefer  not  to  answer,  you  may 
leave  them  out. 

Your  test  answers  and  scores,  and  answers 
!o  the  questionnaire  will  be  private.  Do  not 
write  your  name  on  the  test  book  or  the  an- 
swer sheet. 

Do  not  open  this  test  book  until  you  are 
told  to  do  so.  

A  PtrsTHER  Report  on  Proposals  To  Assess 

-EDDCATIONAL   ACHtEVEME.V-T 

The  April  News  Exchange  reported  briefly 
on  the  status  of  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
ma'iclng  a  national  assessment  of  educa- 
tional achievement.  The  Carnegie  Corp.  of 
New  York  was  invited  by  tl  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  Frances  Keppel  to  conduct  the 
study.  Dr,  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of 
the  corporation,  has  prepared  a  statement 
about  the  study  and  what  may  be  the  pur- 
poses and  nature  of  such  a  project.  I  be- 
Uevc  that  all  members  of  ASCD  will  be  in- 
terested In  his  statement.  We  are  Indebted 
to  him  for  this  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  a  matter  of  great  Interest  to 
curriculum  workers. 

Galen  Satlor. 
PresUient.ASCD. 

A  Natiokai.  Assessment  op  Educational 
PaocREsS  * 

Representatives  of  private  and  public  In- 
stitutions concerned  with  education  have  re- 
cently been  discussing  the  possibility  of  as- 
sessing the  achievements  of  American  educa- 
tion. An  exploftitory  committee  on  assess- 
ing the  progress  of  education,  made  up  of 
leading  educators  and  laymen  (see  list  fol- 
lowing), has  been  considering  how  a  natlonat 
assessment  of  Amcrictin  education  might 
he  made.  Public  knowledge  about  the  qual- 
ity and  progress  of  American  education  Is  not 
commensurate  with  public  interest  In  and 
support  of  education.  This  Is  not  a  question 
<Jt  what  Individual  students  are  learning,  but, 
rather,  what  our  educational  system  as  a 
whole  Is  accomplishing. 

• — i^,^.  OBJECTIVES 

A  well-co»lcelved  and  well-executed  assess- 
ment wouW.  It  Is  hoped,  serve  several  Im- 
portant purposes.  First.  It  would  give  the 
Nation  OS  a  whole  data  on  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  American  educational  sys- 
WBt'  Thus,  It  might  constitute  a  much  more 
.-•ccurate  guide  than  we  currently  possess  to 
the  allocation  of  public  and  private  funds — 
where  they  are  needed,  what  Uiey  achieve — 
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and  to  many  other  decisions  affecting  educa- 
tion. Second,  assessment  results,  especially 
If  coupled  with  auxiliary  information  on 
characteristics  of  various  regions,  communi- 
ties, schools,  etc.,  would  prortde  data  neces- 
sary for  research  on  educational  problems 
and  processes  which  cannot  be  undertaken 
now.  Third,  when  siunpUng  and  testing  pro- 
cedures are  adequately  developed,  Interna- 
tional comparisons  might  be  possible.  And 
finally.  It  Is  hoped  that  a  national  assessment 
of  education  would  make  all  groups  more 
vitally  interested  In  the  educational  sys- 
tem— not  Just  In  where  It  stands,  but  also 
m  what  Its  goals  should  be  and  how  It  might 
be  Improved. 

METHODS 

Dntil  now.  educational  testing  has  been 
aimed  at  evaluating  the  Individual:  his  grasp 
of  a  certain  subject  matter,  his  eligibility  for 
advanced  education — In  short,  how  well  he 
measures  up  to  a  given  standard.  A  national 
assessment,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  be 
concerned  with  the  Individual.  Instead,  It 
would  assess  the  general  performance  of 
groups  of  people — not  In  order  to  do  any- 
thing with  them  Individually,  but  to  obtain 
Information  about  them  as  a  groyp.  For 
this  reason,  the  Individual  partlclj>ent  need 
not  be  identified.  Also,  the  testa  and  other 
measures  would  differ  In  content  from  tests 
designed  lor  an  Individual;  those  designed 
to  assess  an  educational  system  would  cover 
content  th4t  most  of  the  Nation's  students 
are  known  to  have  mastered.  The  tests 
would-  show  what  percentage  of  students  at 
given  levels  and  In  different  paru  of  the 
country  have  actusUy  mastered  this  mate- 
rial. 

Further,  to  learn  something  about  a  group, 
information  need  not  be  gathered  on  all 
members  of  that  group.  Through  proba- 
bility samplmg  a  representative  sample  of  a 
population  can  be  chosen  and  from  this  sam- 
ple we  can  learn  what  Is  characteristic  of  the 
entire  population.  The  political  poUtakers 
have  used  sampling  techniques  to  determine 
the  opinions  of  large  groups;  a  national  as- 
sessment would  use  substantially  the  same 
techniques.  Thus,  to  learn  something  about 
the  educational  system  of  a  given  region  It 
would  be  necessary  to  administer  tests  In  only 
a  small  number  of  schools  within  that  re- 
gion. To  obtain  comparative  data  over  time, 
the  tests  could  be  readmlnlstcred  to  the 
same  number  of,  but  not  necessarily  the 
same,  students  and  schools  within  the  re- 
gion. 

The  use  of  probability  sampling  would 
minimize  certain  undesirable  effects  of  test- 
ings on  the  students,  their  teachers,  and  the 
curriculum.  Unlike,  say,  the  New  York  State 
regents  examinations,  the  national  assess- 
ment tests  need  not  be  administered  to  all 
students  or  all  teachers  within  the  tested 
region:  thus,  teaching  for  the  tests  and  re- 
vising currlculums  to  conform  to  test  content 
would  not  be  stimulated. 

TEST    CONTENT    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

A  national  assessment  must  reflect  fairly 
the  alms  of  education  In  the  United  States. 
The  tests,  therefore,  should  cover  both  the 
traditional  and  modern  ctirrlculums  and  In- 
clude some  measurement  of  such  areas  be- 
yond subject  matter  as  degree  of  motivation, 
values,  and  health.  In  short,  the  project 
would  assess  the  total  educational  picture  In 
a  community.  To  do  this  would  probably  re- 
quire the  gathering  of  some  Input  data — for 
example,  socioeconomic  Information  on  the 
community — to  Indicate  what  resources  the 
school  is  working  with.  <« 

Tlie  tests  and  other  measures  used  should 
be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  changes  In 
Instructional  methods  and  educational  goals. 
The  whole  range  of  possible  achievement 
should  be  Included  from  that  attainable  by 
90  percent  of  students  at  a  given  level  to 
that  attainable  by  only  the  top  10  percent 
at  the  same  level. 


The  measures  would  probably  be  admin- 
istered to  given  age  rather  than  grade  levels 
to  avoid  the  effect  of  differences  In  promo- 
tion policy  within  the  schools  and  to  reach 
those  who  are  not  In  school.  At  present  four 
groups  are  being  considered:  (1)  children 
around  ago  9:  (2)  children  around  age  13; 
(3)  young  people  around  fige  17;  and  (4) 
adults.  It  the  assessment  Is  to  be  truly  na- 
tional, private  and  parochial  aa  well  as  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  In^^ted  to  participate. 

CUERENT    STATUS    OF    THE    PROJECT 

With  funds  provided  b^~Carnegle  Corp  . 
the  exploratory  committer  on  assessing 
the  progress  of  education/  sponsored  sev- 
eral conlcrences  during  1*64  where  school 
superintendents  and  admihlstrators,  mem- 
bers of  school  boards,  and  other  Interested 
people  discussed  the  feasibility  of  a  national 
educational  assessment  program.  During  the 
course  of  these  discussions  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  committee,  whose  work  had 
originally  been  projected  for  a  6-month 
period,  was  the  body  most  suited  to  monitor 
the  project  as  It  moved  from  a  speculative 
stage  to  one  of  test  development  and  admin- 
istration.   /"^ 

In  February  1965,  a  seminar  was  held  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif,,  with  representatives  of  the 
country's  leading  test-development  agencies 
and  Individuals  prominent  In  this  field.  At 
this  seminar  the  e.xploratory  committee  ex- 
plained tile  distinctive  natvue  of  the  tests 
and  other  assessment  devices  required,  out- 
lined a  comprehensive  set  of  areas  In  curricu- 
lum, and  asked  each  agency  to  make  a  pro- 
posal for  test  development  In  one  or  more 
curriculum  areas.  These  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  April  1.  1965.  for 
review  by  a  technical  committee  appointed^ 
by  It.  Then,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  ort^' 
April  10,  the  exploratory  committee  began 
awarding  contracts  for  phase  1  (the  first 
6  months)  of  test  development. 

Later  In  the  year  the  exploratory  commit- 
tee is  to  consider  the  future  of  the  project 
after  the  present  phase  is  completed. 

Members  of  exploratory  committee  on  as- 
sa^Slng  the  progress  of  education: 

Ralph  W.  Tyler,  chairman,  director.  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences, Stanford,  Calif. 

Melvln  Barnes,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Portland,  Greg. 

John  J.  Corson.  Woodrow  Wilson  School 
of  Public  and  International  Affairs,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Paul  F.  Johnston,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Devereux  C.  Josephs.  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance. New  York,  N,Y. 

Roy  E.  Larsen,  Time,  Inc.,  New  York,  N,Y, 
Katherlne    E.    McBrlde,    president,    Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Paul  C.  Reinert.  president,  St.  Loulfi  Uni- 
versity, St,  Louis,  Mo, 

Mabel  Smvthe,  principal,  New  Lincoln 
School,  New  York,  NY. 

Jack  C.  Merwin,  staff  director.  Minneapolis, 
Muin. 

Ralph  W,  Tyler,  chairman  of  the  explora- 
tory committee  on  assessing  the  progress  of 
education,  stated  In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr. 
Saylor.  "•  •  •  Actually,  the  only  addition  I 
would  make  to  the  statement  John  Gardner 
sent  you  Is  to  let  you  know  that  contracts 
have  now  been  let  v^ith  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  and  two  or  three  other  test  pub- 
lishers, which  Involves  their  working  with 
the  schools  In  seeking  to  prepare  testing  In- 
struments that  are  appropriate  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  schools.  Part  of  the  provlclon 
Is  that  these  Instruments  shall  be  tried  out 
In  the  schools  and  found  helpful  to  the 
schools  before  they  are  recommended  for 
wider  usage.  I  think  this  will  talje  care  of  a 
gcxxl  deal  of  the  concern  which  Harold  Hand 
expressed.  My  own  feeling  Is  that  thought- 
ful  and   careful   assessment   of  educational 
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progress  Is  necessary  in  order  to  deal  Intel- 
ligently with  miiltcrs  that  are  now  too  largely 
dealt  with  by  Innuendo  and  unlnlornned  or 
partially  Inlormed  positions.  People  ute  e»al- 
,uatlng  the  work  of  the  schools  In  inadequite 
fashion  and  I  lliinlc  a  careful  cilort  to  make 
an  assessment  is  a  neeefsary  way  to.  provide 
sound  lnfor*ation  on  which  Intelligent  deci- 
sions may  be  based." 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  LONG  ISLAND 
NATIONAL  WETLANDS  RECREA- 
TION AREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  TenzerI 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional wetlands  recreation  area  for  Uie 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  the  first  so 
designated  area  of  our  Nation.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  preserve 
the  natural  resources  of  the  coastal  wet- 


lands of  HQifpstcad-South  Oyster  Bay; 

to  conserve  and  propagate  the  fish,  sheU-  j        j  «  . 

fish  and  wildlife,  including  niigratorj-  '  parkways  and  mud  flais 


tlon  area  because  I  see  no  other  practical 
way  to  assure  the  protection  of  these 
valuable  marshes  and  tidal  areas  and  all 
of  the  great  natural  resources  dependent 
upon  them.  I  make  such  a  recommen- 
dation not  to  preempt  the  plans  of  the 
town  of  Hempstead — or  the  county  of 
Nassau,  or  the  great  State-of  New  York, 
but  to  bring  together  all  these  very 
plaris — to  unite  them  and  utilize  the  best 
tiiinking  in  each. 

I  was  born  in  and  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  New  York  all  of  my 
life.  I  h.-\ve  resided  In  Long  Island's 
Na.ssau  County  since  1936.  first  in  the 
viUago  of  Lynbrook  and  since  19-17  In 
the  village  of  Lawrence.  Prior  to  my 
moving  to  Long  Island  and  sin^e.  I  have 
shared  with  my  family  and  my  neigh- 
bors the  sheer  natural  beauty  of  the 
south  shore  bay  waters  and  wetlands, 
boatinp.  fishing  and  hunting  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  wildlife  whose  natural 
habitat  Is  in  the  marshy  Islands  out  In 
the  bays  and  the  shoreline  marshes 
which  extend  back  to  dry  land  along  the 
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birds  which  use  these  wetlands  and  wa 
ters  as  habitat:  and  to  promote  broad 
outdoor  reoreational  use  of  these  wet- 
lands. The  area'^*ithin  the  boundaries 
Is  approximately  16.000  acres. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
are;  first,  authorization  to  acquire  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Long  Island 
National  Wetlands  Recreation  area;  sec- 
ond, authorization  for  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  pursuant  to  agreements,  to 
administer  publicly  owned  lands  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  bill,  in  lieu 
of, actual  purchase:  third,  authorization 
for  a  study  of  additional  lands  for  rec- 
reational use;  and,  fourth,  a  require- 
ment that  the  cost  of  any  improvements 
constructed  on  publicly  owned  lands 
administered,  but  not  purchased,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be 
shared— -'50-50— by  the  State  or  local 
governmental  agency. 

On  July  27, 1965.  as  recorded  in  the  daily 
Congressional  Record — page  A4121 — I 
commended  the  Nassau  County  Planning 
Commission  of  Long  Lsland  for  their  far- 
sighted  resolution  of  July  13,  urging  that 
the  coastal  wetlands  of  Nassau--County 
be  preserved  In  the  public  Interest.  I 
cotnmend  all  organizations,  officials  and 
Individuals  who  endorse  plaris  for  the 
preservation  of  the  wetlands  area.  Such 
actioX*"*  the  part  of  local  ofHcial.s  is 
.solid  foundation  for  the-  eventual 
achievement  of  that  objective.  But.  we 
must  go  further.  We  must  make  preser- 
vation a  certainty,  and  we  must  do  It 
now.  I  propose  a  partnership  of  our 
State,  county  and  town  goverrunents  to 
make  a  concerted  elTort  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  estab- 
lish a  national  wetlands  recreation  area 
on  Long  Islands  south  shore. 

The  wetland  area,  about  15  miles  long 
and  about  3'i  miles  wide,  extends  from 
the  Queens-Nassau  County  line  on  the 
west  to  the  Nassau-Suffolk  County  line 
on  the  east.  East  Rockaway  Inlet  on  the 
western  e.xtremlty  and  Jones  Inle't  at 
,  about  midpoint  lead  to  the  open  At- 
lantic. 

I  recommend  the  establlsbment  of  a 
Long  Island  National  Wetlands  recrea- 


In  1936,  the  population  of  Nas.sau 
County  was  less  than  400.000;  today,  30 
years  later,  the  population  has  increased 
to  1,450,000.  an  increase  of  over  250  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period  tiie  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  increased  only 
50  percent.  With  this  great  increase  in 
population  In  suburban  Nassau  County 
both  from  the  result  of  an  e»odus  from 
New  York  City  and  from  the  growth  and 
development  of  family  life  In  what  has 
become  one  of  the  finest  residential 
counties  in  the  United  States,  there  is  an 
increased  need  for  additional  recreational 
facilities. 

This  need  was  recognized  in  a  teport 
dated  September  1961,  entitled  'Preser- 
vation of  Hempstead  and  South  Oyster 
Bay  Long  Island  Wetlands "  which  was 
prepared  following  an  extensive  survey 
conducted  jointly  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department. 

The  establishment  of  a  Long  Island  na- 
tional wetlands  recreation  area  is  a 
natural  extension  of  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  provides  insurance 
that  the  character  and  purpose  of  that 
seashore  will  be  maintained. 

The  total  bay  complex  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island  is  one  ecological 
unit.  The  massive  numbers  and  varieties 
of  fish,  shellfish  and  wildlife  know  no 
specific  geographical  barrier.  They  use 
the  entire  complex  and  Its  products. 

The  depletion  of  our  Nation's  natural 
resources  by  the  repetitive  rape  of  our 
wetlands  by  either  dredging,  develop- 
ment or  deterioration  must  be  stopped. 
The  habitat  of  wildlife  on  our  seashores 
hai  been  depleted  over  the  years  with 
verj  little  remalnin.c.  The  great  sea- 
shore area  sought  to  be  preserved  by  this 
legislation  is  considered  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  b>'^the  Division  of 
Fish  and  Game  of  the  New  Yofk  Ststc 
Consenal^on  Department  as  an  essential 
part  of  Breeding,  *iigration  and  winter- 
ing in  tlie  Atlantic  flyway.  It  is  deemed 
to  be  vital  to  the  survival'of  water  bij-ds 
and  shore  Wrds— a  valuable  waterfowl 
area. 


In  the  September  1961  joint  report,  the 
following  statement  appears : 

The  south  shore  bay  complex  of  Long 
Island,  with  Its  shallows,  ts  the  most  Impor- 
tant coastal  waterfowl  area  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  It  is  also  vital  to  the  jur. 
vlval  Qf'other  water  birds  and  shore  binls 
Hempstead  and  South  Oyster  Bay  are  a 
major  part  of  this  valuable  waterfowl  area 

The  joint  report  al.so  revealed  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  wetlands: 

In  195D.  a  siJrvey  of  the  wetlands  of  Long 
Island  was  made  by  the  New  York  State  Con- 
■icrvtitlon  Department  and  the  U.S.  Piah  ana 
Wildlife  Service  to  determine  wetland  losses 
and  vumerablUty.  It  revealed  that  12.S  per- 
cent of  these  high  and  moderate  value  wsi. 
land  habitat  areas  had  been  destroyed  slnw 
1904,  when  the  wetlands  liad  originally  been 
Inventoried.  Tlie  survey  also  showed  tb>t 
30  percent  of  the  remaining  wetlands  are  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  in  the  next  5 
years,  and  an  additional  39  percent  of  the 
remainder  are  Ukely  to  be  destroyed  «1ihin 
the  foreseeable  future.  Although  these 
figures  apply  to  all  of  Long  Island,  the  loesea 
and  vulnerability  of  Hempstead  and  Oyster 
Bay  wetlands  are  roughly  of  at  least  the  sane 
magnitude,  and  are  quite  probably  higher 

If  future  needs  are  to  be  met,  this  trend 
mu3t  first  of  all  be  reversed  and  perpetuation 
of  wetlantts  assured. 

If  these  lands  can  be  preserved,  ftsh  and 
wildlife  resources  can  be  saved  from  destruc- 
tlOTi.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
two  towns  set  aside  a  major  portion  of  these 
wetlands  and  dedicate  them  to  the  puip«» 
of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  lise. 

These  wetlands  extend  the  entire 
lengtli  of  the  island — thousands  of  acres 
of  tidal  flats,  shallow  pools,  and  marshy 
Islands,  interlaced  with  numerous  inlets 
and  streams.  They  form  a  natural  and 
unique  ecological  zone  between  the  fresh 
water  streams  of  the  uplands  and  the 
salt  waters  of  the  Atlantic  beyond  the 
dunes.  Increasingly,  we  are  Impressed 
with  the  overall  value  of  these  wetlands 
to  flnflsh.  shellfish,  waterfowl,  and  niany 
other  birds  and  animals  which  in  turn 
are  of  great  Importance  to  people. 

For  too  long,  we  have  considered, 
studied,  discussed,  and  been  completely 
frustrated  while  piece  by  piece,  coastal 
wetlands  have  been  filled  or  dredged  ani! 
otherwise  destroyed.  We  have  been  too 
often  frustrated  by  areas  of  responsibil- 
ity:  too  often  vce  have  given  In  to  the 
demands  of  developers.  We  have  failed 
to  recognize  and  face  up  to  the  facts- 
the  glitter  of/ quick  profits  has  blinded 
us  from  the/truth  of  the  real  value  ol 
these  natuial  resources.  Yet  the  great 
variety  of  tangible  and  intangible  values 
that  flow  from  wetlands  preservation  l5  ^ 
only  now  becoming  known. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  coastal  wet- 
l.inds  of  Long  Island's  south  shore  B« 
tremendously  Important  to  the  very  rea- 
son w-e  call  it  home.  I  propose  to  glvf 
wide  circulation  to  the  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation as  I  promised  during  1964.  I  '^'^ 
seek  to  enlist  not  only  the  citizens  of  tte 
South  Shore— but  all  the  citizens  of  Lo^S 
Island  and  of  the  State  of  New  York  ana 
Tny  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep«' 
•'  sentatives  to  support  this  legislation. 
Now,  more  than  ever  tiefore,  people  arf 
concerned  with  these  wetlands:  thef 
interest  h^tenslfied  by  pressures  of  an  U-- 
creasing  population  and  Its  concomi- 
tant Increases  In  water  pollution,  houslus 


development,  industrial  complexes,  mari- 
nas parks,  and  recreational  areas 
These  factors  have  already  destroyed 
large  amounts  of  wetlands  and  constl- 
ute  a  serious  threat  to  the  remainder. 
Although  indlvlduaUy,  projects  Involv- 
m  wetlands  may  seem  inconsequential, 
collectively,  the  total  effect  has  been  dis- 
astrous. •What  are  the  values  of  these 
ffeUands?  Just  how  does  dredging, 
drainage  and  the  disposition  of  spoU 
affect  wetlands?  Let  us  look  at  the  {acts. 
Shellfish  of  importance  to  boih^port 
and  commercial  interests  depend  upon 
the  *allow  bay  waters  and  mud- flats. 
T!-.e  blue-claw  crabs,  mussels,  oysters, 
scallops,  bank  mussels,  soft-shell  clams. 
and  quahogs  are  all  sought  by  the  pubUc. 
These  resources  must  be  protected. 

Tidal  areas  are  vitally  important  to 
the  early  life  stages  of  fish  species  like 
sunpcd  bass,  fiuke,  winter  flounder,  and 
JiUantic  menhaden.  Bay  habitat  is  also 
the  place  for  sportsmen  to  catch  the 
above  species  and  others,  like  black  sea 
DISS  and  summer  flounder.  These  re- 
sources mui5t  be  protected. 

Long  Island's  wetlands  and  bays  have 
long  been  a  most  important  migration 
and  wintering  grounds  for  the  great 
aaterfowl  and  other  bird  populations 
which  sweep  southward  from  northern 
breeding  grounds  each  fall  and  back 
again  each  spring.  From  mid-October 
to  mid-March,  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
••I'lantic  brant,  8  percent  of  the  diving 
ducks,  and  5  percent  of  aU  ducks  of  the 
total  Atlantic  Flyway  population  rests 
and  feeds  in  the  waters  of  Long  lsland_ 
Many  species  of  other  waterfowl  and 
rails  herons,  and  shore  birds  frequent 
Uiese  wetlands.  These  resources  must 
be  protected. 

And  what  of  the  thousands  of  people 
•vho  need  and  want  an  opportunity  to 
recreate  their  minds  and  bodies  with  a 
few  hours  or  a  day  or  2  out-of-doors? 
Such  opportunities  must  be  within  a 
short  di.stance  of  their  homes  to  be  trulv 
meaningful.  A  chance  to  walk,  to  row 
a  boat,  to  fish,  to  hunt,  to  swim,  to  pic-- 
nic.  or  to  merely  observe  the  natural 
world— all  these  must  be  provided  fon 
and  can  be,  even  within  close  range  of 
the  asphalt  jungles  we  know  so  well. 
What  I  am  referring  to  now  are  human 
resources.  These  resources  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

Otherwise,  what  heritage  will  we  leave 
to  our  children  other  than  a  fll!ed-ln 
bay,  a  polluted  stream,  or  bone  frag- 
ments in  a  museum?  Men  can  do  bet- 
ter—men  must  do  better— so  let  us  begin 
now. 

The  destruction  of  vatcrand  wetlands 
habitat  will  end  only  when  a  majority 
of  the  people  recognize  the  problem  and 
insist  that  these  habitats  and  all  their 
related  natural  resources  be  preserved 
and  restored.  This  is  partly  a  matter  of 
education,  in  which  direction  some  prog- 
res.s  has  been  made.  The  growing  in- 
terest in  conservation  In  general,  and 
wetlands  in  particular,  is  evidence  of  this 
fact.  Long  Island  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  so  many  dedicated  workers.  In- 
terest must,  of  course,  be  translated  into 
action  through  the  town,  county.  State 
and  national  governments.  There  is.no 
substitute  for  the  combined  forces  of  able 
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and  active  officers  backed  by  an  aroused 
citizenry.  ,     ^       ,  .>,„ 

I  propose  that  the  wetlands  of  the 
towns  of  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay. 
along  the  south  shore  of  Nassau  County, 
be  established  as  the  Long  Island  na- 
tional wetlands  recreation  area,  the  first 
so  designated  area  of  our  Nation.  The 
primary  purpose  will  be  to  preserve  the 
salt  marshes  and  bays  so  necessary  to  our 
recreational  resources.  The  secondary 
Ijurpose  will  be  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
planning  of  the  public's  use  of  the  area, 
and  the  management  of  Its  natural  re- 
sources. _  ,,  ,,  ,_ 
1  propose  to  explain  and  discuss  this 
new  leeislative  concept  in  conservation 
with  local.  State  and  Federal  officials  and 
with  ray  constituents  to  assure  bipar- 
tisan support  and  a  spirited  public  in- 
terest In  preserving  Long  Island's  herlt- 

The  gradual  deterioration  of  the  wet- 
lands Is  adequate  proof  that  legislation 
Is  needed  to  put  an  end  to  this  disregard 
for  conservation  and  the  needs  of  the 
community!  ,      ..  j      1 

I  have  introduced  legislation  today  to 
establish  the  Long  Island  national  wet- 
lands recreation  area  in  order  to  make 
-  this  south  shore  ojitdoor  area  an  assured 
resource  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  the 
county  of  Nassau,  the  Slate  of  New  York 
and  of  the  Nation.  ^  „  ^  .... 
The  establishment  of  a  fish  and  wild- 
life preserve  and  recreation  area  under 
national  auspices  will  serve  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  the  people,  who  live  and  who 
come  to  visit  Long  Island:  therefore  It 
will  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  im- 
proving and  promoting  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Long  Island. 

I  will  work  closely  with  the  members 
of  my  local  advisory  committee  on  con- 
servation and  water  resources,  with  civic 
association,  village,  town,  county,  and 
State  officials  and  all  organiz.ations  and 
individuals  Interested  in  conservation 
and  in  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island.  I  respectfully  urge  bipartisan 
support  for  the  proposed  Long  Island 
national  wetlands  recreation  area  proj- 
ect and  invite  all  who  are  interested  to 
contact  me  for  additional  material  and 
Information  and  to  send  me  their  en- 
dorsement or  other  comments  on  the 
proposal.  « 

By  a  concerted  and  determined  effort, 
we  can  preserve  the  heritage  of  the 
south  shore  and  dedicate  to  the  genera- 
tions to  follow  the  benefits  of  a  Long 
Lsland  national  wetland^  -recreation 
area— the  first  of  its  kind  In  the  era  of 
the  "new  conservation." 


TRADE  ACT  DISTORTION  THREAT- 
ENS  DOMESTIC    INDUSTRY 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
fleman  from  Ohio  tMr.  Asherook]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
moved  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  modify  and  moderate  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  for  several  reasons 
One  of  these  is  the  current  plan  to  re- 
duce virtually  all  existing  tariff  rates 


another  50  percent.  This  represents  an 
extreme  posiUon  in  respect  to  our  tariS, 
which  has  already  been  reduced  some 
80  percent  in  the  past  30  years. 

Another  reason  is  that  some  indus- 
tries—I  am  thinking  of  the  glass  industry 
in  particular— already  face  great  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  Import  competition 
even  without  further  tarifi  reduction. 
Such  industries  are  already  lagging  and 
should  have  a  more  reliable  remedy  than 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  pro- 
vided I  think  all  members  must  know 
bv  now  that  the  adjustment  assistance 
pVovisions  of  that  act.  which  were 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  or  supple- 
ment to— really  a  substitute  for— the  old 
escape  clause,  have  resulted  in  no  remedy 
of  any  kind  and  it  is  indeed  a  poor  rem- 
edy in  principle.  All  17  cases  that  have 
been  proces.sed  under  the  new  law  have 
been  negatively  decided. 

TRADE    an-L    OFFERS    NO    REMEDY 

This  being  the  case  there  is  no  remedy 
against  serious  injury  today  under  the 
trade  program.  Our  industries  have 
been  stripped  of  what  there  was  m  the 
form  of  a  remedy.  On  top  of  that  the 
tariff  is  to  be  cut  another  50  percent. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  vigorously  op- 
posed the  so-caHed  Trade  Expansion  Act 
which  delegated  to  the  Executive  life  and 
death  control  over  American  industry. 
It  has  been  obvious  for  many  years  that 
liberal  philosophy  suboidinatcs  American 
interests  to  their  foreign  policy  decisions. 
Quite  often  these  trade  policies  arc  little 
more  than  foreign  aid  through  the  back- 
door.   With  the  increasing  reluctance  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  billions  of  dol- 
lars through  the  front  door  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  to  gi-ant 
price  supports  and  premiums  to  foreign 
countries  for  their  coffee,  sugar,  and  so 
forth  through  the  backdoor.     We  saw 
last  year  the  gratuitous  granting  of  a 
substantial   increase   in  the   quota  for 
residual    oil    dumping    in    our    country 
which  has  had  a  very  adverse  aflect  c*i 
our  domestic  coal  industry.    All  of  these 
policies  and  programs  tend  to  burden  the 
taxpaver    and    threaten    business    and 
labor.    It  is  time  that  we  start  thinking 
about  our  interests.     'We  canuet  carry 
the  world  on  our  shoulder  and  indeed  we 
cannot  remain  as  a  powerful  leader  of 
the  free  world  if  we  tontinually  weaken 
our  domestic  industry. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  did  pass  and 
despite  its  shortcomings,  the  Congress 
certainly  did  not  intend  anything  as  rad- 
ical as  what  has  been  proposed  by  way  of 
tariff  cutting  under  the  Kennedy  pound 
in  Geneva.  The  debates  on  this  bill  es- 
tabh.'sh  3  clear  legislative  record  on  this. 
That  there  was  obviously  no  intent  to 
authorize  a  tariff  cut  of  50  percent  across 
the  board,  as  now  proposed,  was  made 
clear  in  the  act  by  providing  for  hear- 
ings in  the  course  of  whicTi  a  great 
amount  of  information  was  to  be  gath- 
ered by  the  Tariff  Commi.'^sion  to  help 
shape  its  judgment  on  each  of  several 
thousand  items  on  the  Pre.=;ldcnt's  list. 
If  the  tariff  were  to  be  cut  50  percent  In 
anv  case  nothing  but  frivolity  and  decep- 
tion could  be  attributed  to  Congress, 
since  all  the  time  spent  on  the  hearings 
bv  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  as  It 
turned  out  ran  for  4  months,  and  m 
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preparation  for  the  Geneva  negotiations, 
would  have  been  wasted.  This  cextainly 
was  not  the  Intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  Is  that  Congress 
:n  the  1962  act  detailed  the  data  the 
Commission  was  to  collect  far  beyond 
anithing  it  had  previously  required. 
Never  before  had  Congress  spelled  out 
in  as  great  cjetall  a.s  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  all  the  factors, 
trends,  and  developments  that  the  Com- 
mission was  to  examine  and  take  into  ac- 
count in  advising  the  President  of  the 
•'probable  economic  effect  of  modifica- 
tion of  duty  or  other  import  restrictions." 
How  ironic  then  mat  this  legislation 
should  iJt  ignored  and  an  approach 
adopted  that  would  cut  all  items  50  per- 
cent with  "a  bare  minimum  of  excep- 
tions." 

The  Commissl6n  was  to  "investigate 
conditions,  causes,  and  effects  relating 
to  competition  between  foreign  indus- 
tries producing  the  articles  in  question." 
It  was  to  "analyze  the  production, 
trade,  and  consumption  of  each  like  or 
directly  competitive  article,  taking  into 
con.sideration  employment,  profit  levels, 
and  use  of  productive  facilities  with  re- 
^  spect  to  the  domestic  industries  con- 
\cemed"  plus  other  relevant  factors,  "in- 
sluding  prices,  wages,  sales,  inventories, 
patterns  of  demand,  capital  investment, 
obsolescence  of  equipment,,  and  diversifi- 
cation of  production." 

This  was  not  alLof  the  obligation  laid 
on  the  CommissioiT-in  making  its  inves- 
1  ticatlon  but  it  is  mofe  than  enough  to 
■^  support  what  I  have  said,  namely,  that 
the  instructions  were  the  most  elaborate 
ever  laid  down  by  Congress  to  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

CUTS    or    fTFTV    PKRCr.NT    IMMCIISST? 

-•  There  cart  be  little  doubt  that  these 
onerous  instructiora  helped  gain  votes 
for  the  bill,  since  the  appearance  was  one 
ijf  a  cautious  and  prudent  approach  to 
any  furthei*  tariff  reduction.  That  is  no 
doubt  what  appealed  to  many  Members 
although  I  frankly  was  never  taken  in. 
The  50-percent  authorization  was  obvi- 
ously to  be  regarded  as  a  maximum,  as 
in  the  past.  Some  items  might  be  cut 
the  full  amount  if  the  hearings  and  in- 
vestigation provided  such  an  indication; 
but  there  was  no  point  in  going  intp  all 
the  details  required  by  the  law  if  all 
Items  were  to  be  cut  SO  percent. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  Presi- 
dent's special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations  agreed  to  in  May  1963  in 
concert  with  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  popularly  known  as 
GATT.  Everything  was  to  be  cut  50  per- 
cent with  a  few  minor  exceptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  seems  luithink- 
able  that  the  President's  representative 
would  so  far  ignore  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress,  that  is  nevertheless  what  hap- 
pened. The  only  reason  why  the  50-per- 
cent cut  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  lie-: 
In  the  delays  in  Genev*.  caused,  not  by 
us,  but  by  members  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  As  it  is,  there  is  still 
time  to  reinstruct  the  executive  branch. 
The  language  of  the  act,  as  I  have 
already  said,  apparently  was  written  as 
It  was  in  order  to  attract  votes.  The  bill 
having  been  passed  with  the  language 
unchanged  the  executive  branch  elected 


to  do  what  some  of  its  enthusiasts  have 
b«en  wishing  to  do  for  years.    The  way 
to  accomplish  this  lay  In  simply  ignor- 
ing the  legislative  Intenti  clear  as  it  was, 
and  slashing  the  tariff  without  regard 
to  thfe  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  is  every 
reason   why   Corigress   should   mak6   it 
clear  that  its  Intent  as  clearly  revealed 
in  the  act  should  be  carried  out.    We 
are  Indeed  more  than'Justlfled  in  legls-  . 
lating  unmistakably.    HH.  10293,  which 
I  have  introduced  In   association  -with 
other  members,  would  be  more  specific. 
First.  It  would  restore  in  specific  form, 
though  not  ifi  so  many  words,  the  "peril 
point"  of  preceding  legislation  that  was 
dropped  in  the  1962  act      In  place  of  the 
peril  point  as  such  detailed  instructions 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  aie  provided 
in  my  bill.     The  intent  of  Congress  hav- 
ing up  to  this  day  been  Ignored,  there  is 
good  reason  to  set  It  forth  in  terms  of 
actual  percentages  so  that  there  can  be 
no  further  evasion.    For  example,  if  im- 
ports have  reached  as  high  as  V'j  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  and  have 
increased  as  much  as  75  pprcent  since 
1958,  the  item  must  come  off  the  list  if 
the  Tariff  Commission  so  certifies  to  tHe 
President  on  application  of  an  industry 
or  labor  organization.    Again,  if  imports 
in  any  year  since  1958  had  reached  as 
high  as  20  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion and  have  increas^  more  than  the 
domestic  production  gince  1958,  or  if  the 
number  of  domestic  production  workers 
has  declined  at  least  10  percent  sliice 
1938  while  imports  have  increased— un- 
der these  circumstances  the  item   will 
also  be  taken  off  the  list  und^er  certifica- 
tion by  the  Commission  t</the  President. 
There  are  several  oprer  csteria  for 
removal  of  items  from  the  list.    One  is 
that  the  item  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
tariff  increase  or  an  import  quota  limi- 
tation   urtder   section    7    of    the   Trade 
Agreement   Extension   Act   of    1951,   as 
amended.    Several  such  instances  exist. 
Second-  The  bill  would  also  eliminate 
the  word  "major"  wher«  It  appears  in 
the  acfTsf  1962  as  'a  requirement  in  a 
finding   of   injury.    A   tariff   cvU'  must 
have  been  the  "major"  cause  of  The  in- 
creased imports  complained  of  and  these 
increased  imports  must  have  been  the 
"major"  cause  of  the  injury.    To  date, 
as  1  have  said,  this  offending  word  is 
blamed  for  the  17-0  negative  record  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provision.    It  would 
be  eliminated  in  my  bill. 

This  word  was  apparently  inserted  to 
narrow  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  as- 
sistance toward  overcoming  the  ravages 
of  Unport  competition.  I  believe  that 
the  Injury  should  be  prevented  m  the 
first  place,  but  If  it  takes  place  never- 
theless the  remedy  should  be  available 
under  reasonable  conditions  and  not 
made  a  virtual  impossibility. 

INOfSTKr  WII-l.  DE  HtlRT  IN  ITTH  DISTXICT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  17th  District  of  Ohio 
has  a  major  glass  Industry  and  has  suf- 
fered from  Imports  which  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  You  may  recall  that 
in  1961  a  number  of  us  fought  for  escape 
clause  action  to  assist  the  sheet,  drawn 
and  cylinder  glass  industry.  Imports  of 
glass  were  shown  to  have  reached  a  peril 


point.  I  might  add  that  they  have  in-  ■■ 
creased  steadily  since  that  time.  Oo 
May  17,  1961,  the  Tariff  Commission  i>ta 
timely  decision  wiped  lOut  a  series  of 
seven  separate  reduction?,  which  had 
been  imposed  since  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  of  19M.  This  order  became  final  on 
July  17  because  we  were  able  to  prevail 
upon  President  Kennedy  to  overrule 
State  Department  advice  and  approve 
this  finding. 

This  action  -  helped  the  industry 
against  sure  aKrition  by  imports;  but  im- 
ports in  1964  took  nearly  as  Targe  a  share 
of  the  market  as  In  1962  when  the  higher 
duties 'took  effect  or  23,9  percent  ln-i964 
as  compared  to  29.6  percent  in  196V  It 
was  the^fore  a  shock  when  on  March 
30,  1964.  President  Johnson  requested  tht 
Tariff  Commission  to  examirre  the  flat 
gla,ss  industry  and  to  advise  him  of  the 
probable  effect  of  dropping  (he  duty  back 
to  the  lower  level  of  1962.  I  appealed 
to  the  President  to  not  take  this  action  • 
and  to  date  it  is  pending.  It  Is  likely  he 
will  accept  the  3  to  -2  decision  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  roll  back  this  tar- 
iff which  will  induce  further  imports  to 
the  detriment  of  this  Industry  and  the 
many  American  workers  who  are  skilled 
in  this  field.  The  President  took  this 
action  under  section  361  <d)  2' of  the  1862 
act. 

Since  the  request  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mLssion  was  on  the  Initiative  of  the 
President  and  not  of  the  Commission  it- 
self although  it  could  have  done  so  this 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  Mr.  Johnson  » 
would  expect  to  reduce  the  duto.  Other- 
wise the  duty  would  remain  at  Its  pres- 
ent higher  level  smce  the' Tariff  Commis- 
sion had  made  no  request  for  an  inves- 
tigation. I  personally  was  Sliocked  at 
the  President's  action  since  every  sign 
pointed  to  ^he  fact  that  the  glais  Indiis- 
ti'y  was  In  trouble. 

The  Comtnisslon  sent  its  report  to  the 
President  on  June  11.  19B5.  Three  of  the 
five  sittmg  Commissioners  said  they  be- 
lieved th^t  lowering  of  the  duty  would 
have  "only  slight  effect  on  the  domestic 
sheet  glass  industry  in  the  present  a^d 
immediate  foreseeable  future,  aside  from 
some  slight  img^ct  of  the  kind  which 
can  usually  be  expected  from  tariff  re- 
ductions." 

T«o  of  the  Commissioners  took  a  more 
serious  view.  The  duty  reduction,  they 
thought,  would  "exert  a  downward  pres- 
sure on  prices:  lead  to  an  increase  In  the 
share  of  consumption  supplied  by  im- 
ports; contribute  toward  a  decline  In 
employment  and  profits,  and  idle  pro- 
ductive facilities." 

CLASS    INDUSTHT    t'OIUHt    IS    CNCESTAIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  indus- 
tries should  be  freed  from  the  uncer- 
tainty overhanging  them  as  a  result  ot 
lodging  such  great  discretionary  powers 
!n  the  hands  of  the  President.  It  puis 
them  at  his  mercy  and  he  achieves  pow- 
ers of  discipline  over  them  that  shonla 
not  be  in  his  hands,  regardless  of  vho 
occupies  the  White  House. 

My  bill  would  remove  this  threat  froni 
the  sheet  glass  Industry.  Beyond  pre- 
venting a  further  tariff  reduction  i'« 
would  make  It  possible  to  impose  import 
quotas  if  imports  reach  the  level  of  V; 
percent  of  domestic  production  and  if 
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.npv  have  liicreascd  as  much  as  75  per- 
•'ent  since  1938.  Imports,  upon  certlflca- 
uon  to  this  effect  by  the  Tariff  Comrais- 
•lon  -10  ^he  President,  would  be  held  to 
^e  average  level  of  the  past  3  years  with 
i  leeway  to  grow  In  proportion  with  do- 
.„estlc  production. 

This  would  bring  some  much  needed 
iiabUlty  into  the  domestic  market,  which 
s  always  subject  to  enough  fluctuation 
■5  it  is.  without  an  assist  from  Imports. 
li  is  highly  dependent  on  auton^blle 
I'-oductlon  and  on  the  homebuildlng  and 
*on.stnirtiqn  Indu.slrj'  and  therefore  siib- 
■eci  to  the  fluctuations  ^at  characterize 
ihes""  industries. 

In  recent  years  Imports  from  Japan 
fjve  climbed  considerably.  They  went 
"'-om  12  percent  of  total  Imports  from 
1955  to  1962  to  17  percent  during  1963-64. 
This  represents  an  ominoui  development 
for  tne  industry  and  accents  the  need 
ror  an  import  quota  that  allows  for  a'h 
iirderly  growth. 

SUMMART 

Mr.  Speakes,  there  Ls  the  further  clr- 
.'jmstance  that  six  of  the  plants  "ac- 
rjuntine  for  more  titan  half  the  U.S. 
production  of  sheet  glass" are  in  the  heart 
ol  Appalachla,'"  according  to  the  minor- 
ity report  oU  the  Tariff  Commission— 
Comini5»lqii«'f  Talbot  and  Sutton.  Also, 
It  Is  nottcOhat  producers'  inventories 
of  sheet  glass  were  at  an  alltime  high 
St  lhe|elose  of  J964. 

The  outlooknor  the  domestic  industry 
nil  hif^louded  Indeed  if  thd  duty  is  re- 
duces no  matter  by  which  route — either 
by  the  President's  decision  or  by  trade 
agreement  under  GATT.  The  Interest  of 
'he  industry  is  closely  integrated  with  the 
state  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  If  the 
tmde  program  and  the  proposed  tariff 
cutsftould  retard  the  econonrty  as  a  whole 
thev  would  also  retard  tbe  sheet  glass 
industry.  I  believe  that  tm  legislation  Is 
im•^>eratlvc  If  the  industWls  to  prosper 
and  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  buoy- 
alicy  ot  the  domestic  economy  both  in 
terms  of  output  and  employment.  This 
latter  Is  a  most  Important  consideration 
and  should  be  given  the  greatest  weight. 
If  the  glass  Industry  falls  behind  in  its 
quota,  of  employment,  .^o  to  speak,  some 
other  Industry  must  make  it  up  or  unem- 
ployment will  climb.  No  industry  should 
be  prevented  by  low-cost  Imports  from 
rontinuing  to  provide  good,  steady  em- 
ployment for  workers  In  step  with  the  in- 
crease in  pouulation  Our  economy  can- 
not grow  If  trade  policies  destroy  jobs  and 
place"workers  on  public  welfare. 

I  think  It  Would  be  a  great  error  to 
isnore  the  claims  of  domestic  Industry 
and  labor  to  fairness  of  import  competi- 
tion not  only  because  of  the  threat  to 
profitable  operation  but  because  of  the 
pressure  on  an  Industry  to  displace 
workers  with  ever  more  productive  ma- 
chinery. This  will  become  necessary  as 
a  means  to  remain  competitive  but  it  wUl 
throw  workers  out  of  jobs  faster  than 
they  can  be  absorljed  elsewhere,  especial- 
ly :n  Appalachla.  where  unemployment 
Is  already  .such  a  serious  problem. 

<rhe  sheet  glass  Industry's  output  per 
man-hour  has  increased  from  95  to  115 — 
where-  1957-59  equals  100— from  1958 
to  1984.  according  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion report.    This  was  a  gain  of  20  per- 


cent, and  Indicates  that  the  industry's 
difficulty  in  competing  is  not  attributable 
to  inefficiency  of  machinery  or  produc- 
tivity of  our  labor  force. 

If  no  steps  are  taken  to  defend  the  in- 
dustry and  these  workers  against  the 
pressing  imports  the  next  move  will  be 
to  invest  in  other  countries  rather  than 
increasing  the  Qapacity  in  this  country. 
Many  other  indu^ries  have  done  and  are 
doing  this  von'  thing  to  the  detriment  of 
American  labor  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  matter 
not  to  be  brushed  aside.  My  proposal  to 
amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  the  original  congres- 
sional intent  and  to  conform  it  to  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  tariff  question 
is  very  urgent  and  should  be  given  early 
attention.  I  sincerely  hope  that  H.R. 
10293  will  be  enacted  into  law. 


EXPANSION  OF  SERVICES  OF  TELE- 
VISION AND  OTHER  TRANSMIS- 
SION MEDIA  IN  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ale  has  included  in  its  version  of  H.R. 
9567.  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
my  bill.  H.R.  11165,  a  new  title  VI,  which 
provides  Federal  matching  fimds  for  the 
purchase  of  modern  instructional  equip- 
ment and  materials  at  the  college  level 
and  for  the  retraining  of  faculty  person- 
nel for  the  effective  use  of  these  mate- 
rials. 

In  discussing  the  House  version  of  H.R. 
9567  with  some  of  my  constituents  who 
are  In  the  higher  education  field,  I  have 
found  that  they  very  enthusiastically 
approve  of  this  provision  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  they  have  urged  me  to  work 
for  inclusion  of  this  title  In  the  final  act. 
After  considerable  study  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  title  will  meet  a  definite  need, 
and  I  have  therefore  proposed  a  bill 
which  contains  substantially  the  same 
wording  as  title  VI  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  9567. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  face  rapidly,  in- 
creasing student  loads  in  the  coming 
years.  As  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee brought  out  in  the  debate  on  the 
higher  education  bill,  college  enroll- 
ments In  this  country  have  Increased 
from  2.4  million  students  11  years  ago 
to  4  8  million  In  1964.  ar.d  by  1973  there 
will  be  an  estimated  8  ralllloD  students 
in  institutions  of  higher  education 

Further,  there  Is  no  question  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  having  a 
difficult  time  finding  qualified  Instruc- 
tional personnel,  and  tliat  this  will 
worsen  during  the  coming  years;  we 
simply  are  not  graduating  enough  people 
who  are  qualified  to  serve  In  this  Im- 
portant function. 


And  third,  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
a  general  increase  In  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  instruction  in  our  col- 
leges. Much  of  the  recent  student  dis- 
content has  been  traced  to  the  fact  that 
the  students  feel  they  are  receiving  in- 
struction which  is  of  questionable 
quahty. 

For  these  reasons.  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  program  which  I  have  spon- 
sored. Briefly,  this  provides  for  the 
following : 

First.  Matching  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  instructional  equipment  and 
materials,  the  same  items  which  gen- 
erally are  covered  under  title  ni  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  for  use 
In  institutions  of  higher  education,  both 
public  and  private.  Expenditures  are 
limited  to  the  following  subject  areas: 

Science,  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
guages, hlstorj',  geography,  government, 
education,  the  arts,  English  and  other 
humanities. 

Second.  There  Is  50/50  matching  ex- 
cept that  the  State  Higher  Education 
Commission  can  increase  the  Federal 
share  to  as  much  as  80  percent  for  insti- 
tutions pro\ing  inability  to  match. 
Further.  In  allocating  funds,  special  con- 
sideration is  to  be  given  to  the  need  of 
the  institution. 

Third.  Two  equipment  programs  are 
provided : 

(ai  Science  laboratory  equipment,  au- 
diovisual equipment  and  materials,  and 
printed  materials  other  than  textbooks. 
Authorization:  $35  million,  fiscal  year 
1966;  S50  million,  fiscal  year  1967;  S60 
million  for  each  of  the  3  succeeeding  fis- 
cal years. 

(bi  Closed-circuit  television  equip- 
ment and  materials,  including  2.500- 
me.gacycle  equipment. 

Authorization:  S2.5  million,  fiscal  year 
1966;  SIO  million  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,. 

Fourth.  Administration  at  the  State 
level  Is  by  State  commissions,  presum- 
ably— but  not  necessarily — the  same 
commissions  which  administer  the  High- 
er Education  Facilities  Act  at  the  Slate 
level. 

Fifth.  To  insure  proper  utilization  of 
equipment  and  to  help  modernize  college 
Instruction,  a  5-year  program  of  insti- 
tutes and  workshops  is  authorized  at  an 
annual  cost  of  S5  million.  Grants  or  con- 
tracts for  these  are  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner directly  to  the  sponsoring  in- 
stitution. 

PHILADELPHIA  DESIGNATED  AS 
HOST  CITi'  FOR  1976  NATIONAL 
BICENTENNI.^L  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  ANNLTNZiq.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne!  may  ex- 
tend Ms  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record  a  resolution  which 
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was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  September  16.  1965.  pertainin? 
to  desi(?natlng  Philadelphia  as  the  host 
city  for  the  1976  National  Bicentennial 
Celebration. 


Resolution  No.  HI 
I A    resolution   memorializing    the  House  of 
Representatives   ot   tho   United   States   to 
enact    House    Concurrent    Resolution    No. 
46S.  which  expresses  the  seaae  of  Congress 
that    Phllatlelphla    should    be    designated 
the  host  city  for  the  1976  national  bicen- 
tennial   celebration    commemorating    two 
centuries  of  Independence!  ^. 
Whereaa    the    President    of    the    tJnlted 
States  hus  declared  that  a  national  celebra- 
tion Bhai:  take  place  In  1978  to  commemo- 
nite  our  N.itlon's  200  years  of  independence; 
And  y* 

Whereas  our  I*tion  w:is  horn  in  Independ- 
ence Hall  In  Phlfedelphia  and  It  was  here  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and 
first  announced  to  the  people  In  1776  and 
these  bulldlni;s  are  still  standing  and  have 
become -a.  national  shrine;  and 

Whereas  no  other  city  Is  as  rich  as  PhUa- 
delijhla  in'  htstoricil  bncKgrnund  connected 
\wU|  the  foundlni;  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Philadelphia  was  the  Bite  of  the 
Nation's  centennial  celebration  In  1876  and 
the  aesqulcentennlal  In  1926;  and 

Whereas  whll'?  Phllndelphia  Li  rich  In  his- 
tory, it  Is  also  modern  in  the  .iccommoda- 
•  tlons    and   entertammaut   which    could    be 
offered  to  visitors;  and 

Whereas  a  Philadelphia  bicentennial  com- 
mittee of  prominent  citizens  has  been 
formed  and  Its  studies  show  that  a  national 
celebration  would  t>c  artistically  successful 
sind  would  flnnrclally  beneflt  all  Pennsyl- 
vanlans;   therefore     / 

RfAohed.  by  the  Council  o!  the  City  o/ 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  memortoUze 
the  Membe-8  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  465.  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Philadelphia  Is  the 
Nation's  mo-st  qu.iiified  city  to  ho«t  a  na- 
tional celebration  commemnratlng  200  years 
of  Independence  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
view  with  enthu.ela5m  aixl  encouragement 
the  efforts?  of  Philadelphia  cltlnfus  to  plan  a 
natlonakcelebratlon  In  Philadelphia  In  1976. 
Ke.voItJpd.  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  representing  thq  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 
'  PAt;L  D'On-roNA. 

President  o/  City  Council. 
Attest: 

Nathan  Wolfman, 
Chief  Cleric  of  the  Council. 


the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Ara'ericas 
is  an  example.  Many  of  us  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  establishment  of 
regional  judicial  conferences  cf  the 
Americas  which  comes  within  the  scope 
of  this  resolution.  Favoring  as  I  do  not 
only  a  regional  judicial  conference  of  the 
Americas  but  also  a  Court  of  the  Ameri- 
cas patterned  after  the  World  Court  for 
the  judicial  settlement  of  disputes  among 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  Americas 
and  believing  that  this  resolution  of  the 
Washington  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  furthers  those  high 
objectives,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  follow- 
ing these  remarks,  the  resolution  to 
which  I  have  referred,  together  with  the 
high  court  judges  who  are  signatories  to 
this  resolution. 

RESOLVTION 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  principle 
of  Judicial  Independence  to  the  rule  of  law 
in  guaranteeing  world  peace  through  law, 
and  the  Importance  to  this  end  of  judges  ot 
various  countries  cooperating,  particularly 
in  their  own  regions. 

Resolved,  That  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  encourage  the  formation  of  re- 
gional Judicial  conferences,  of  which  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Americas  Is  an 
example,  to  foster  Judicial  independence  and 
international  Judicial  cooperation  through- 
out the  world. 

Liiis  M.  BoCB  Boggr.  Head  Justice  Su- 
preme Court  of  Argentina;  O.  Tlvesto 
Bcasley.  Justice.  Supreme  Coiut  of 
Chile;  Martin  Agulllo,  Chief  Justice, 
Supreme  Court  of  Nicaragua;  Tertng. 
Chief  Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  Guate- 
nmla;  J.  Cartiucalle,  Chief  Justice.  Su- 
preme Court  of  Paraguay;  M  A.  Graz. 
Chief  Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  Pan- 
ama; James  Ham.  Jr..  President.  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association;  Puegerot 
Vodee.  Chief  Justice  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  Chairman.  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  Amerlcaa;  Consuelo  Banlcouto 
Sestlef.  Justice.  Supreme  Court  of 
Colombia;  Fablol  Scrlllo  Diaz.  Chief 
Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  Honduras; 
JiU-cel  O.  Mael.  Justice.  Supreme  Court 
of  Venezuela:  Jose  Agustln  Mendea. 
Vice  President.  Supreme  Court  of 
Venezuela;  William  Roy  Vallance.  Sec- 
retary-General. Ir.ter-Amcrlcan  Bar 
Assoclatior 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 

WORLD  conft:rence  on  world 

PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thie  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  may  txtend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record 
and-iti'iitKie  extraneou.s  matter. 

.The^PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of,  the  monumental  work  of  the  recent 
\V[ashlnBton  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  a  resolution  was 
adopted  encouraging  the  formation  of 
regional  judicial  conferences  of  which 


INTERNA-nONAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  PeppiTrI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol^he  gentleman 
from  Illinois?  T 

There  was  no  objection.V 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
today  in  Latin  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  a  gr§at  industry  being  bom. 
While  this  industry  is  no  newcomer. to 
the  United  States,  the  savings  and  loan 
business  in  Latin  America  was  virtually 
nonexistent  a  decade  ago. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  State  Department's 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  those  of  literally  himdreds  of  dedi- 
cated»savings  and  loan  officials  from  the 
United  States,  the  savings  and  loan  in- 


dustry is  beginning  to  flourish  in  deve;. 
oping  nations  all  over  the  world. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  spur  this  development  evti; 
more. 

My  bill  would  create  an  intematioiu: 
home  loan  bank,  which  would  act  as  i 
central  organization  to  provide  ."seed 
capital  loans  for  the  establishment  ol 
thrift  and  home  financing  institutions  il 
the  developing  countries. 

The  proposed  bank's  funds  would  tie 
secured  from  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  which  would 
be  authorized  by  this  legislation  to  invest 
up  to  1  percent  of  their  assets  in  the  ic- 
temational  bank's  stock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  already  accom- 
plished in  this  field  in  Latin  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  truly  is  amazitiE 
At  the  end  of  May  1965,  88  savings  and 
loan  associations  were  operating  in  ; 
nations  of  Latin  America,  Ethiopia,  and 
eastern  Nigeria.  These  associations  had 
savings  accumulations  of  $81. 509.000 
from  282,713  account  holders,  accordinf 
to  data  of  the  National  League  of  In- 
sured Savings  Associations.  Howeve; 
the  job  of  promoting  thrift  and  home- 
ownership  in  these  countries  has  barelv 
begun. 

The  objectives  of  tHe  AID  and  of  pr.- 
vate  in^styy  to  achieve  a  greater  per- 
centage of  homeownership  in  these  na- 
tions will  be  aided  by  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

The  concept  of  this  legislation  has  al- 
ready won  wide  support  in  industry  and 
the  Government.  AID  Administraiar 
David  Bell's  position  has  been  erabodlfd 
in  the  proposed  International  Bank  bill 
The  proposed  Bank  has  also  received  s 
strong  endorsement  from  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Building  Societies  and 
Savings  Associations,  and  the  Inie:- 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Conference 
made  up  of  savings  and  loan  managers 
from  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  bill's  concept  is  also  supported 
by  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  Learae 
and  the  National  Lea'iue  of  Insured  Sav- 
ings Associations.  Together,  these  two 
groups  represent  the  Nation's  savings  and 
loan  industry. 

I  believe,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  thai 
the  proposed  Bank  will  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  savings  and'loan  mdusttr 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  its  ul::- 
mate  contribution  to  the  economic  weli- 
being  of  developing  countries  of  th?  worU 
will  be  great. 


HOME  RULE  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.-  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ad 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleroa: 
from  New  'Sfork'  tW  MtjlterI  may  es- 
tcnd  his  remark*'  at  this  point  in  the 
RtcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matttr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thert 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mot- 
day.  the  27th  of  September,  this  body  w 
befein  consideration  of  legislation  to  gi« 
home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia- 


September  23,  1965 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Plain  Dealer  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1965,  is  most  apropos: 

H-oitfE  Rule  in  Washington 

SeJidcnts  of  Washington.  DC  now  have 
.,,(  fight  to  vote  for  President  of  the  TJnlted 
=ta:es  It  was  given  them  by  the  23d 
Laendment  to  the  Constitution  and  exer- 
licd  for  the  first  time  last  November. 

Soon.  If  all  goes  well,  they  wUI  be  able 
•o'elect  their  own  city  coiincil  and  mayor 
instead  of  being  governed  by  a  committee  of 
!he  OS.  House  of  Representatives. 

A  home  rule  bill,  already  passed  by  the 
■isMte.  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  House  early 
nejt  week. 

The  Senate  has  approved  home  rule  bills 
5  times  since  1949  but  always  until  this  year, 
shen  President  Jolmson  strongly  Intervened, 
•hey  have  died  In  the  District  Committee  of 
the  House. 

The  present  bill  was  blasted  out  of  that 
South-dominated  committee  by  218  signers 
Ota  discharge  petition,  25  of  them  Republi- 
can. 

For  3  time  after  scheduling  of  the  bill  for 
floor  action  Its  passage  seemed  certain. 
Chances  still  are  good  but  there  Is  some  fear 
of  Republican  defections  because  the  city 
^considered  about  2  to  1  Democratic. 

But  Republican  failure  to  support  the 
measure  could  prove  shortsighted  Indeed. 
!vea  a.!  a  matter  of  party  politics.  Through 
luch  a  falluf*.  Republicans  would  be  allying 
themselves  With  Dixlecrata  In  a  matter 
clearly  verginfe  on  civil  rights.  Washington 
:5  noT  more  than  half  Negro. 

The  Republican  Party  hopes  to  regain 
I'j-ength  In  the  Nation's  large  cities,  partlcu- 
Isrly  In  Negro  areas  of  those  cities.  The 
party  will  lose  strength  where  it  needs  It 
jnost  if  It  falls  to  support  home  rule  for  the 
Capital. 

The  GOP  should  vote  solidly  for  this  meaf- 
ure— both  for  the  justice  of  the  cause  and 
the  good  ot  the  party  Itself 
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THE  NEW  HOME  RULE  BILL,  H.R. 
11218 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MutTEBl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Theresas  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day 1  Introduced  a  new  home  rule  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  H.R.  11218.  I 
was  joined  In  the  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
by  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Sickles],  the  gentleman 
from  NeV  York  fMr.  Horton],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  The  four  of  us  have  agreed 
upon  this  proposal  and  we  intend  to  of- 
fer it  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4644 


slona  ralFed  by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  We  also  solicit  your  support  for  the 
measure  when  it  comes  before  the  House 
next  weelc. 

As  you  know,  our  motion  to  discharge  the 
committee  will  come  before  the  House  on 
Monday,  September  27.  House  Resolution 
815.  the  resolution  under  which  the  home 
rule  bill  will  be  considered.  Is  an  open  rule, 
providing  for  5  hours  of  general  debate. 
Our  new  bipartisan  home  rule  bill  will  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4644.  the 
measure  being  discharged. 

For  your  information,  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Senate  report  on  S.  1118.  Our 
new  proposal  Incorporates  this  language,  but 
makes  several  Important  changes  to  meet 
the  objections  voiced  by  the  Republican  Pol- 
icy Committee  and  by  a  number  of  other 
Members.    They  are: 

1.  The  new  bipartisan  bill  provides  for 
annual  congressional  appropriation  of  the 
Federal  payment  to  tl^e  District,  eliminating 
the  so-called  "automatic"  payment  provi- 
sions, while  retaining  the  ba*ic  formula  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  payment. 

2.  The  new  bipartisan  bill  meets  objec- 
tions raised  to  possible  encroachment  on 
Hatch  Act  protections  or  undue  partisanship 
In  District  of  Columbia  elections  by  pro- 
viding for  a  4-year  term  for  mayor  and 
District  council  members,  to  be  held  in  the 
even-numbererd  (non-presldentlal)  election 
years. 

3  The  new  bipartisan  bill  eliminates  the 
provision  for  age  18  voting  (raising  It  to 
age  2!)  and  requires  a  1-year  District  resi- 
dence for  voting  (Instead  of  6  months). 

4.  The  new  bipartisan  bill  gives  the  Pres- 
ident authority  to  use  Federal  troops  or  to 
take  over  the  local  police  force  when  he 
deems  It  necessary  to  protect  the  Federal 
Interest  or  to  preserve  order. 

We  feel  that  these  amendments  provide 
House  Members  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
a  truly  bipartisan,  meaningful,  and  workable 
home  rule  bill  that  can  be  enacted  into  law 
this  year.  We  hope  that  you  will  join  with 
us  on  Monday.  September  27.  in  voting  for 
the  motion  to  discharge,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  rule,  and  that  when  the  bill  is  read  for 
amendments  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
that  you  will  vote  with  us  against  efforts  to 
gut  or  cripple  the  bill.  Finally,  we  hope 
that  you  will  vote  for  passage  of  the  h*»ne 
rule  bill  to  restore  self-government  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tour 
help  and  cfooperatlon  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated. 

Abkaham  J  Mtn.'rm. 

Jifcmber  of  Congreti. 
Carlton  R.  Sickles. 

Member  0/  Congress. 
Frank  J.  Hoeton. 

Member  of  Conjre.tj 
Charles  McC.  Matihas.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress 

The  msiin  differences,  as  will  be  noted, 
are  that  while  the  formula  for  comput- 
ing the  Federal  pa>-ment  remains,  the 
District  will  have  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress to  get  the  money;  the  voting  age 
is  raised  from  18  to  21 ;  the  election-s  for 


k-i^.r  ,1"  "''  <""^''>;"""^"''  '^  "■"■  '"■■'  .^ayor   and   city   councilmcn   would   be 
»nen  the- latter  bill  comes  to  the  floor -^^.j  ,„  .,,„ 


on  Monday.  September  27. 

The  following  letter  detailing  the  new 
additions  and  changes  to  the  home  rule 
bill  was  sent  to  each  of  our  colleagues  to- 
day: 

CONC8ES,S    OF    THE    UwrrCD    STATES. 
Hot:SE  OP  REPREStNTATIVIS. 
Washtngton.  D.C..  September  23. 1S5S. 
Dear  CoLLEAGtis:  This  Is  to  acquaint  you 
»ith  proposed  amendmenU  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  bill  that  we  Introduced 
y*terday  as  a  clean  bill   (HJl.   11218 — HJl 
11221)  to  meet  the  objections  to  earlier  ver- 
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held  in  even-numbered  years  In  frhich 
there  is  no  national  election  and  Federal 
and  District  employees  would  be  allowed 
to  participate  only  in  the  campaigns  for 
mayor  and  city  council,  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  given  authority  to  take 
command  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary  in  the 
national  Interest. 

This  bill  is  the  kind  of  a  home  rule 
bill  that  can  give  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  real  voice  in  their 
government  while  retaining  the  consti- 
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tutional  authority  of  the  Congress  over 
Washington.  I  would  strongly  urge  all 
of  our  colleagues  to  look  at  this  bill  very 
closely  and  vote  for  it  next  week. 

I  received  today  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  a  document 
labeled  a  committee  print,  a  so-called 
staff  sjTiopsis  of  home  ruh?  legislation. 
Pages  58  through  71  contain  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "Some  Pertinent  Questions 
Raised  in*the  Senate  District  Committee 
Hearings  Respecting  Provisions  of  S. 
1118."  The  staff  s^•nopsis.  however,  fails 
to  include  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues 
the  answers  to  these  questions  can  be 
obtained  by  referring  to  pages  300-321 
of  hearings  heid  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  on  S.  268 
and  S.  1118  on  March  9  and  10.  1965. 
Copies  of  these  printed  hearings  are 
available  for  those  who  desire  to  spend 
the  time  reading  the  answers. 

A  word  of  caution  to  those  who  do — 
the  questions  are  out  of  date.  They 
refer  to  the  bills  introduced  before  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  committee  or  by  the 
Senate. 

The  questions  do  not  refer  to  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  nor  to  H.R. 
11218  which  the  House  will  consider  next 
week. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  would  like  to  have  the  tech- 
nical language.  I  would  refer  them  to  the 
following  changes  made  in  H.R.  11218: 

H.R.  11218.  H.R.  11219.  H.R.  11220. 
and  H.R.  11221  ai'e  all  identical  These 
bills  are  word  for  word  the  same  bill — 
S.  1118— the  Senate  passed  on  July  22. 
1965,  except  for  the  following: 

First.  Table  of  contents — page  4 — 
add: 

Sec.  905.  Federal  control  of  police  force: 
special  police. 

Second.  Title  VII.  part  4 — pages  54- 
55:  New  section  741  <a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  recognition  of  the  unique  character  of 
the  District  of  Coltmfibia  as  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal City,  regular  annual  payments  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  revenues 
of  the  United  States  to  cover  the  proper 
Federal  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District.  The  annual  payment 
authorization  shall  consist  of  an  amount 
computed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  as  follows: 

Third.  Title  VII,  part  4 — page  58 — a 
new  section  741(b)   to  read  as  follows: 

On  or  before  January  10  of  each  year  the 
Mayor  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cil.'submit  to  the  Ad.'ninlEtrator  of  General 
Services  a  computation  of  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  pajrment  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  title.  After  review  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  .Services  of  the 
Mayor's  computation  and  certification  by  the 
Administrator  on  or  before  April  10  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  authorization  for  the  annual  Federal 
payment  is  being  computed  that  such  com- 
putation is  based  upon  a  reasonable  and  fair 
assessment  of  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  United  States  and  a  proper  and  .iccurate 
computation  of  the  factors  referred  to  In 
subsection  741(a)(1)  and  Is  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  certify  the  amount  of  such 
authorization  to  the  Mayor,  who  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  together  with  any  re- 
quest for  the  appropriation  o*  such  payment. 
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Fourth.  Title  VU.  part.  4— page  59— 
section  741  Id),  iasert  after  the   words 
"Federal  payment"  the  following: 
■authorized  to  be  appropriated." 

Fifth.  Title  VIII— page  65— section 
803|b(  strike  all  a^fer  the  word  "elec- 
tion". 

Sixth.  Title  Vin— page  6*— section 
805 Id)  strike  the  word  "secretary"  in 
line  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
•Clerk". . 

Seventh.  Title  Vin.  section  807— page 
70 — in  line  9  strike  the  words  "six- 
month"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one- 
year".  At  line  12  strike  the  word 
"eighteen"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "twenty-one." 

Eighth.  Title  \'III.  section.  S10(c^  — 
page  75:  strike  all  after  the  word  "ap- 
plicable" in  line  19  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "to  any  election 
held  under  this  act  for  the  office  of 
maj^pr  or  for  the  ofBce  of  member  of  the 
District  Council  or  to  political  manage- 
ment or  political  campaigns  in  qonnec- 
tfon  with  any  such  election." 

Ninth.  Title  IX— page  84 — new  sec- 
lion  905: 

FEPEBAt     CONTEOL     OF     POLICI     FORCE:      SPEClAt 
POUCK 

Sec  905.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  deems 
It  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order  ade- 
quately to  protect  the  Feder>il  Interest  In  ' 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  In  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia,  he  n.iy.  throi  gh  such 
olBclal  or  agency  as  he  may  deisign-ite  and 
until  he  otherwise  directs,  assume  command 
of  the  police  force  of  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia. Such  action  shall  not  affect  the  status 
of  the  members  of  the  police  force  a."?  em- 
ployee.'! of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
authority  vested  In  them  by  law.' 

fbi  Whenever  the  President  deems  It 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  order  adequately 
to  maintain  public  order  In  the  District  of 
Columbl.T.  he  may  designate  s^ich  persons  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate.  Including  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  aa 
special  policemen  In  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia. Such  special  policemen  shall  serve  un- 
der the  command  of  such  official  or  agency 
as  the  President  may  designate  and  shall 
have  the  same  powers  as  members  of  the  po- 
lice force  of  the  Dl.'strlct  ot  Columbia  and- 
the  United  States  Park  Police. 

Tenth.  Title  X\'.  .section  1501(c)  (H  — 
page  95:  At  line  10  strike  all  after  the 
words  "as  amended"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

1 2  US.C.  Sn.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately atfer  "Representatives  in  Con- 
gress." the^lowlng:  "The  delegate  from  the 
Dlstrlcfr»fc*olumbla." 


succumbed  to  a  heart  attack  at  the  age 
of  49. 

"  In  the  heartland  of  the  Midwest,  the 
name  of  Marshall  Field  has  a  rich  and 
proud  legacy  acquired  through  four  gen- 
erations of  extensive  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments In  the  areas  of  publishing, 
merchandising  and  philanthropy.  True 
to  his  family  heritage,  Mr.  Field  also  gave 
generously  and  untiringly  of  himself  In 
■  civic  and  community  affairs. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Sun-Times 
and  Dally  News  grew  in  stature  and  ex- 
cellence. It  Is  due  mainly  to  his  work 
and  Influence  that  these  two  great  daily 
newspapers  have  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  revival  of  Chicago  during  the 
past  decade  and  he  would  have  imdoubt- 
edly  made  even  greater  contributions  in 
the  future. 

The  whole  metropolitan  area  of  Chi- 
cago shares  with  the  family  and  friends 
of  Marshall  Field  the  loss  of  such  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  community  and 
I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend 
to  all  of  his  loved  ones  my  heartfelt 
s>-mpathles. 


Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Do?.n,  Mr 
Roberts,  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Kee,  Mr 
ScHMiDHAnsER,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hebeb:, 
Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Waiu 
Mr.  Wacgonner.  and  Mr.  Long  of  Louis;. 
ana  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama),  from  September  24  through  Sep- 
tember 26,  on  account  of  official  bufilness. 


THE  LATE  MARSH.ALL  Fip^D 

Mr.  ANNL-NZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  RonanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
.  '  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
sad  and  shocking  thing  to  learn  of  the 
untimely  death  of  Marshall  Field,  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  who 


BANK  HOLDING  ACT  AMEJTOMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection^ 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  BennettI  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Act  amendment  before  the 
House,  not  because  I  dl.sagree  with  him 
that  all  the  loopholes  in  the  act  should  be 
plugged,-  but  because  the  effects  of  his 
amendment  are  uncertain.  The  amend- 
ment would  remove  all  exemptions  from 
the  act.  affecting  more  than  340  small 
banks  and  untold  charitable  funds,  pen- 
sion trusts,  and  other  Interests  without 
giving  them  any  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
We  do  not  know  what  mischief  this 
amendment  might  inadrertently  bring 
along  with  the  good.  It  Is  a  dangerous 
practice  to  pass  .such  far-reaching  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  of  the  House  without 
any  committee  consideration  or  hearings. 

While  I  would  strongly  tend  to  support 
the  results  which  the  gentleman  seeks  by 
his  amendment,  commend  his  motives 
and  agree  In  principle  that  all  exemptions 
to  the  act  should  be  eliminated,  I  cannot 
agree  to  take  this  action  without  ade- 
quate committee  consideration  and  with- 
out the  opportunity  for  those  affected  to 
be  heard. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALi..  from  September  24  to 
October  9.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  for  September  24  and  25, 
1965,  on  account  of  death  In  family. 

Mr.  Adams,  from  September  24  to  Sep- 
tember 27,  on  account  of  ofSclal  business. 

Mr.  Kee.  for  September  27.  1965,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orden 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Reid  of  New  York),  for  15  minutes,  lo- 
day;  to  revise  and  extend  his  retnaria 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Haley  'at  the  request  of  M:. 
Annunzio)  ,  for  60  minutes  on  September 
25;  and  to  revise  and  exit  nd  his  rc-marb 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roonev  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Annunzio'.  for  60  minutes, 
on  November  8:  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wagconner  '  at  the  request  of  M; 
ANNtiNZio) .  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 25;  and  to  revise  and  extend  His  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matte: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressiokai 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarte 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Savlor  and  to  Include  extraneoui 
matter. 

Mr.  Sixes  and  to  include  certain  doc- 
uments and  tables  referred  to  in  hii 
speech  in  the  Committee  of  tJie  Whoif 
on  H.R.  7371, 

Mr.  RAND.U.L  tat  the  request  of  Mr 
AN.NtTNZio)  to  extend  his  remarks  dur- 
ing debate  on  HJl.  10232  and  to  incluHe 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  YotiNO. 

Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Laird  to  revise  and  extend  the  re; 
marks  he  made  during  consideration  o: 
H.R.  7371  and  to  include  extranecftis  mai- 
ler. 

I  The  following  Members  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ANNtJNZio)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Wolfe  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Morrison. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committed 
on  House  Administration,  reported  tfca' 
that  committee  had  examined  and  fou^" 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  tlif 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupo"- 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

HJt.  5842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-ZB' 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  (XW 
ber  3,  19B1;  and 

HR.  9221.  An  act  maKlng  approprlaJw- 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  M» 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  (or  otw- 
purpoees. 
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ADJOCTRNMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  8  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Friday,  September  24.  1965.  at  11  o'clock 
ajn.  ^__^^^_^^_ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  ex(?cu- 
tive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: ' 

1617.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Amiy.  tran-smlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
0'  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  2.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  atTompanylng  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Ijrtracoa^itftl 
Waterway,  Broward  County.  Boftywood.  Fla., 
requested  by  resolutions  qX  the  Committees 
nn  Public  Works,  U.S.  Satiate  and  Hou.«e  of 
Rcprcientutlves.  adopte^  January  6.  19S0, 
and  February  17,  1950;  jto  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work's. 

1«18.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  abetter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  August  20,  1995.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accon^panylng  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Clinton 
River  Mich  ,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  30.  1960,  No 
suihorlzatlon  by  pongress  is  recommended 
as  the  desired  Improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  iicconiplishmQnt  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  jirovlsions  of  section  107  of 
the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publlq  Works, 

1619.  A  letter ,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Irunsmlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army. 
dated  June  30,  1965,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanj'ing  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  onl  a  letter  report  on  Filberts 
Creek,  Chowani  County,  N,C,.  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17. 
1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
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REPORTS  O^  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  refeience  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as.  follows; 

Mr  OARMATZ:  Committee  of  conference. 
HR  728.  An  J  act  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  IMarlne  Act.  1936:  (Rept.  No. 
1085)      OrdereB  to  be  printed. 

Mr  CiVRM^E-  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R.  10198.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Requirements  relating  to  lum- 
ber under  the  Shipping  Act,  1918;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  10881,  Referred  to 
the  Crinimittee]  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  t;i(lon, 

Mr,  GARMAliZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mu-lne  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  10327.  A  bill  to 
require  operatoss  of  ocean  cruises  by  water 
betaeen  the  tJBlted  States,  its  possessions 
ind  territories.  »nd  foreign  countries  to  file 
evidence  of  Hnaiclal  security  and  other  In- 
''■rmatlon:  wltl^  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
10891.  Beferredi  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on!  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING  :i  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  690.  JResolutlon  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3142,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pub- 
He  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  grailts  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
heed  for  adequate  medical  library  services 


and  facilities;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No    10901      Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Comihlttee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 569.  Joint  resolution  requiring  a  coet- 
of-livlng  survey  to  be  made  by  the  B'oreau 
of  Labor  Statistics  before  the  cost-of-UvIng 
allowance  for  Federal  employees  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  may  be  reduced; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1091).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT;  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services  HR.  7329.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  city  of  San  Diego. 
Calif.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1092). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106.  Joint 
resolution  to  allow  the  showing  In  the 
United  States  of  the  US.  Information 
Agency  ftlm  "John  P.  Kennedy^ Years  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  Dnuns";  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1093).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  ot  the  Wliolc  House  on  the  State 
ot  the  Union 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleik 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S  1407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  E.  Lvag;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  10861 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   Hou.-ie. 

Mr.  GARMATZ;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mirme  and  Fisheries.  HR.  5217.  A  bill  to 
permit  the  vessel  tiltie  Nancy  to  be  docu- 
mented for  tise  In  the  coastwise  trade;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1087).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  BERRY: 
HR  11231.  A  bill  tgjmend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  195*  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJl.  11232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  reduce  from  62  to  60  the  age 
at  which  widows  may  be  occupants  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  units;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ctu-rency. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD : 
H.R.  11233.  A    bin    relating    to    the    tajlB 
tre,atment  ot   certain  machines  for  sorting 
agricultural  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY : 
H.R.  11234  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tJie 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  increases  In 
social  security  beueflt  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  11233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  TENZER : 
H.R.  11236.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, conservation,  and  development  of 
the  natural  coastal  wet  lands  of  Hempstead- 
South  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  flsh  and 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  WH.\l.LEY: 
H.R.  11237  A  bill  to  amend  section  204i&i 
ot  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  au- 
thorize minting  of  all  new  quarter  dollar 
pieces  With  a  likeness  of  the  late  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MocArthur  on  one  side, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM 
HJl.  11238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation   Act  of   1964   to   provide   for 
additional    technological    research:    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  K^r.  CAHILL: 
H.R.  li239>  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.R.  1124*  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
.■Schedules  jof  the  United  States  to  provide 
iJiat  c-eTUnn  tapes  wholly  of  textile  fibers  be 
cla?slf\*a  as  slide  fastener  part-s;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
HR.  11241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  tapes  wholly  of  textile  fibers  be 
classified  as  slide  fastener  parts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  11242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  lim- 
itations on  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
contributions  to  pension  ai^.d  profit-sharing 
plans  made  on  behalf  of  self-employed  indi- 
viduals and  to  change  the  definition  of 
earned  Income  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  11243.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  dlsclosiu-e  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  KORNEQAY; 
H.R.  11244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
.States  Code,  with  respect  to  reciprocal  mail- 
ing privileges  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain countries  from  which  foreign  assistance 
Is  withheld:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  OTTINOER : 
H.R.  11245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, conservation,  and  development  of 
the  natural  coastal  wetlands  ot  Hempstead- V 
Sovith  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  f^sh  and 
wildlife  and  outdoor  recreation  purposes, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  PEPPER : 
H.R.  11246.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    an    International    Home    Ixian 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHArSER : 
H.R.  11247.  A  bill.  Veterans  Equality  Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas : 
HH  11248.  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  on 
Cibolo  Creek,  In  or  near  the  community  of 
Presidio,  Tex  ,  In  the  interest  of  flood,  con- 
trol and  allied  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

By  Mr,  WH ALLEY: 
H.   Con.    Res.    514.  Concurrent    resolution 
favoring  the  holding  of  a  national  celebra- 
tion In  Philadelphia  In  1976  to  commemorate 
the  200th   anniversary  of  the  Independence 
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ot  the  Onltcd  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  hjllows: 

By  Mr.  BURTO!jof  C.-.lirornla: 
H.K.  11549.  A   blU   fdP  the  relief   of  Cres- 

cancla  C.  Valdes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judlcinry.  tt 


By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJl.  11250.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Montserrat  de  Mlquel:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HR  11251.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 
J.  Kupper;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL; 
HR.  H252.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Confitan- 
tln  Andreopoulos;  to  the  eommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI; 
H.R.  11253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  situated  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUu-y. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HA.  11254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julleta 
Gloria  Galura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
HR.  11255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.WO 
Bern.-u-d  VoUmer.  U.S.  Navy,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


/ 
Trinity  River  Basin 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

Of    Tl-.XAS  • 

IN"  THE  H0L'.-;F.  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 
Mr.  YOUNG.-^Mr.  Speaker,  the  Trin- 


ity River  Basin  project,  by  any  standard, 
is  a  huge  undertaking.  It  is  enormous  „j.p^, 
in  .size,  cost,  vision,  ambition,  benefit,  and-^.^^^.^ 
merit.  \Vhen  completed,  it  will  have  cost 
SI  billion  and  will  be  a  fitting  comple- 
ment to  the  many  other  greatly  njeritorl- 
ous  a:;d  costly,  multimillion-dollar  proj- 
ects which  in  our  time  have  become  a 
measure  of  our  Nation's  greatness.  I 
refer  to  the  Arkansas  River.  Puget  Sound, 
die  Missouri  River,  the  Intracoastal 
Canal,  the  Mississippi  River, .the  Cross 
Florida  Canal.  New  York  Harbor,  and 
many  others  of  which  we  can  be  and  are 
Justly  proud. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  Is 
anything  more  tempting  to  a  Member  of 
ConKress  than  voting  for  a  public  works 
project  in  his  own  district,  it  is  the  temp- 
tation to  vote  at'ainst  a  public  works 
project  in  the  other  Members  district. 
Yet,  yielding  to  either  temptation  would 
be  irrational  and  destructive  of  the  Na- 
tion's well-being  if  our  judgments  were 
not  based  strictly  on  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  each  individual  public  works 
project.  It  is  with  this  in  mmd  that  1 
vsish  to  examine  the  Trinity  River  Basin 
project. 

This  great  river  basin  encompasses 
some  17.845  square  miles  of  l%nd  and 
stretches  some  360  miles  from  above 
Fort  Worth,  past  Dallas,  Corsicana,  Pal- 
e.stine.  and  Liberty  on  down  to  the  gulf 
coast  near  Houston.  The  basin  is  more 
than  100  miles  wide  above  Fort  Worth 
and  furnishes  livelihood  and  residence 
to  3  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
our  country.  It  has  more  people  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  32  States 
of  the  United  States. 

The  potential  of  the  Trinity  River 
Basin  has  long  beeii  recognized  by  the 
people  of  this  great  'area  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  There  are  pres- 
ently seven  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
In  various  stages  of  planning  and  con- 
struction— four  completed,  two  under 
construction,  and  one  m  planning  stage; 
several  local  flood-protection  projects 
are  in  existence,  and  quite  a  few  others 


have  been  authorized.  State,  local,  and 
private  funds  in  the  amount  of  S500  mil- 
lion have  been  spent  of  will  be  spent — 
S269  million  spent,  and  S256  million 
pledged  to  be  spent  by  reliable  State. 
local,  and  private  sources.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  there  is  anything  that  would  dis- 
tinguish thi^  great  project  from  the 
other  great  projects  throughout  our 
country,  it  would  be  the  investment  of 
such  large  sums  of  State,  local,  »nd  pri- 
vate fundb. 
The  Trinity  River  Basin  project  is  a 
and  worthwhile  project.  Like  all 
Rjeritorious  public  works  projects,  it  is 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  our  great 
Nation:  and.  more  important,  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  confidence  we  have  in 
ouiiselves  and  the  future  of  our  country. 


rights,  the  Federal  Constitution.    Lohe 
may  it  prevail. 


T- 


A  Tribute  to  Constitution  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEST^l  L.  WOLFF 

OF    KE'fi    YORK 

IN  -rtlE  HOUSE  6p  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1965 

J  Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional attention  is  turned  thls^week  to  a 
document  of  grand  purpose  and  noble 
design — the  Constitution  of  the  Cniled 
States.  For  this  is  Constitution  Week, 
established  by  presidential  proclama- 
tion, to  encourage  citizens  to  learn  more 
about  our  Constitution  and  to  build  and 
cite  good  citizenship. 

Ours  is  a  country  dedicated  to  law  and 
order  and  respect  for  individual  rights, 
which  our  Constitution  guarantees.  It 
is  this  alone  that  sets  us  apart,  as  the 
luckiest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  7 
"iftys  of  tiie  year,  at  least,  should  te  set 
aside  in  honor  of  that  great  and  glorious 
instrument,  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  democratic  experiment  launched 
on  these  shores  almost  two  centuries  ago, 
has  provided  us  with  many  blessings.  At 
the  basis  of  that  experiment  and  those 
blessings  stands  our  Constitution. 

Democracy  remains  the  greatest  expe- 
rience of  all  mankind,  and  the  American 
Constitution  is.  in  many  respects,  the 
father  of  democracy  as  it  is  known  to  the 
world  today.  Let  us  hall  this  week  that 
';reat.  remarkable  declaration  of  human 


Data   on   Farmers   Home    Administration 
Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATK'ES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1965 
Mr.  POAGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  beliering 
it  might  add  to  an  understanding  of  the 
•  activities  of  the  FHA  in  connection  with 
the   loans   authorized   by   the   bill  HR 
10232,    which   the   House   has   just  ap- 
proved, 1  present  the  following  tables: 
Insured  loan  obligations  by  fiscal  yeV 


Fiscal  year 


Insured  loan  ■  AniouDt<H 
Celling  oblleniura 


itei.. 

1962.. 
\9a  . 
1964- . 
1965. 


$110,000,000 
lM,0OO,0a()L 

: -200, 000, 000' 
200,000,000 
200^000.000 


199,eW,T« 

iiw,»7i),nii 

199.^,  MO 


1  Includes  (arih  ownership  and  soil  and  wnler  loiuB  w 
individuals:  also  to  associations  (or  community  wlirt 
sj-stoms,  other  soil  and  water  purpose.s.'and  lor  shllu  B 
Itind  uso. 

NEED    FOR    FUNDS 

The  Department  has  advised  that  applica- 
tions for  S84.024.395  in  farmownershlp  loans 
were  held  over  from  fiscal  1965  because  ol 
lack  of  funds,  and  that  it  estimates  new  ap 
plications  In  tiSial  1966  for  firmownersl 
loans  which  would  be  made  but  for  lack  of 
funds  at  8345.975.605,  or  a  total  demand  1« 
farmownershlp  loans  for  1966  of  »430  mllUoo. 
It  also  estlm-ites  applications  for  association 
loans  under  section  306  In  its  present  form 
during  fiscal  1966  at  »381.071.850.  malung  a 
toual  demand  by  qualified  applicants  of  over 
8791  million. 

RECORD    OF    REP.VYMENT 

AssocLvtlon  loins;  As  of  January  1.  19<5, 
the  ifiost  recent  date  for  which  we  ha'' 
figures,  there  were  883  association  loans  out- 
st-mding  In  the  amount  of  $77,825,180.  and  9" 
percent  of  the  maturities  due  on  that  diw 
had  been  met.  Of  the  S85.588.010  loaned  to 
933  associations— the  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence being  that  some  have  paid  In  full- 
since  the  Inception  of  this  program  in  195° 
only  85.769  has  been  charged  off  as  a  lo» 
At  the  same  time,  associations  have  rep«ll 
more  than  $7  million  In  Interest. 

Farmownershlp  loans:  As  of  March  31 
1965.  the  most  recent  dite  lor  which  we  h»« 
figures,    there    were    79.992    farmciwnersnip 


Seftember  123,  1965 

loans  with  an  outstanding  balance  of  81.038.- 
519.400.  These  borrowers  have  met  102  per- 
cent of  tbe  matlirltles  due.  Of  the  $1,651.- 
3S6  521  loaned  to  150.181  borrowers  (the  rea- 
son for  the  difference  being  that  some  have 
paid  In  full)  since  the  Inception  ot  the  pro- 
gram in  1938,  ai  principal  amount  of  only 
$4  937  365  has  been  charged  off  as  a  loss. 
During  thLs  same  period  $305,522,717  In  In- 
-.erest  has  been  rtpald. 

U.S.  Department  of  AcRictn.TT7HE. 

Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Insured  loans  made  by  type  of  loan  during 
1X5  fiscal  year 

Amount 

Farmownershlp  I  loans »137.591,300 

Soil  and  water  Idana: 
To    Individuals -- 2,003,140 
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Farmers  Home  Administration — Farmoicner- 
ship  loans,  fiscal  year  1966  (estimated) 

STATISTICAL  WORKSHEET  BT  STATE   OFFICES 


Farmers  Home  AdministTation^Farmovm-er- 
ship  loans,  fiscal  year  1966  {estimated)  — 
Continued 


Toassociatione: 

For  water  sj'stems 

For  recreation 

For  grazing 

For  lrrlgatl(J>n 

For  soli  coriservatlon. 


37. 103.  760 

g.  842. 800 

12.978.280 

445.  510 

34,  750 


Total   to  associations...       60.405.100 


Total     fi 
and  sol 


ownership 
and  water...     199.999.540 


01  Alabuma 

02  Arizona 

03  Arkansas 

04  California 

33  Nevada 

61    Hawaii 

05  Colorado 

09  Florida „ 

10  Georgia . 

12  Mabo._ *„. 

13  Illinois 

15    Indiana 

Ifi    Iowa 

18    Kansas . 

20    Kentucky 

SI    Louisiana 

23  Maine 

06  Connecticut 

25    Massachusetts 

34  New  Uaropahlre 

4.1     Rhode  Island , 

W    Vermont . 

24  Maryland 

07  Delawara 

2fi    Michigan 

27  Minnesota 

28  Mississippi 


Number 

of  farib 

Amoont  of 

owner- 

funds 

ship  loans 

900 

$10,600,000 

50 

1.000,000 

1,780 

15.800,000 

250 

6,120.000 

30 

600,000 

■2i 

500,000 

490 

10,620,000 

S20 

9,060.000 

1,140 

14,100,000 

680 

11,620,000 

830 

15,050.000 

630 

13,000,000 

870 

21,310,000 

810 

11,000,000 

tea 

11,430,000 

830 

10,620.000 

520 

6.940.000 

10 

120.000 

10 

130.000 

SO 

1.200.000 

S 

3(1,000 

190 

3,  am.  ono 

70 

1,  aw,  000 

M 

500,000 

400 

6,280,000 

1,170 

18, 200. 00(1 

1,300 

13, 490,  OOO 

Ktunber 
of  form 
ovroer- 

shlp  loans 

Amount  ot 

funds 

29 

Missouri 

360 

no 

60 
170 
650 
1,170 
940 
200 
630 
250 

25 
230 
380 
800 
1,180 
890 
160 

80 
420 
130 
990 
290 
350 

$22.070..000 
6.410.000 

32 

Nebraska 

16.590.000 
910,000 

■v\ 

New  Mexico - 

2.470,000 

37 

9,600.000 

"^ 

17.480.000 

40 

.North  Dakota.  .    ..    

17.490.000 

41 

Ohio       - 

4.380.000 

4"* 

Oklahoma  . 

10.720.000 

4.080.000 

60    Alaska                 .— 

700.000 

44 

4.  510.  000 

46 

SouttiCarolina. .. 

5.440.000 

47 

South  iiakota 

16.200.000 

4S 

49 

52 
54 
.56 

Teniiesste 

Tcias 

rtah 

Vinrlnla 

Washington 

17. 960.  OOO 
20.090.000 
2.950.000 
1. 540.  OOO 
8.200.000 
2.330.000 

.5S 
59 
63 

Wlseon.«ln __j. 

Wvomiiip 

Puerto  Rico „ 

17,  160.  000 
4.  000.  OOO 
3. 620.  Oro 

Total  requireineuts. 

27.180 

430.000.000 

U.S.  Department^  of  Agriculture,  Farmers  Home  Administration 


E^timaled  numoer  of  loans  and  amount  of  funds  required  during  1966  fiscal  year  to  process  Association  loans  autkoruied  under  sec.  $06  of 

the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 


Loans  approved  or  &u>     Loan  funds  needed  for 

tliorired  for  approval        applications  on   baud 
aso(June30.  IftiS  as  ol  June  30,  1965 


Loan  funds  needed  for 
applications  expected 
during  1BG6  fiscal  year 


Amount         Number 
(4)  (5) 


S16S,  161. 000 


.■•■■i>r;i-iia. 

N'fVada 

Ni-w  HttrnpsWre... 
-Vw  Jerwy. 
N>w  Mi'tlco 

New  York 

North  CoroUna. 
Nonh  l.takota., 

0*iio..  

Okl«h4>mfl..,._ 

Oritnn , 

Ivnn.'-ylviinitir 
RhO-le  lilMld. 

^lUth  ("aroltno 
■■^uth  Dikota.. 
Teniiftssee 


Vermont^ 
Vintmu....... 

^'whineton.. 
W«I  VirEinls. 
^iiconftln... 

Poertr.  RlTO  _ 
>  lr«in  IsIanOs, 


0 

-0 

'       361,000 

5 

71,000 

7 

4,629.000 

»        101 

•  11.279,000 

36 

41.000 

12 

627,000 

7 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

4 

683.260 

10 

0 

25 

1,  Ml.  590 

58 

73.920 

11 

261,000 

11 

3,240,4.«l 

SB 

364,780 

12 

1M,6S0 

20 

0 

0 

45.000 

31 

551.  ISO 

20 

1.876,000 
~  8,643.110 

33 

113 

613.000 

6 

0 

6 

0 

10 

1.750,100 

11 

1,073.600 

27 

928.950 

12 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11,966.000 

0 

750,000 

2,220,000- 

1,400,000 

^400,000 

250.000 

150.000 

3,600.000 

1.040,000 

0 

1.350.  OOO 

3,300,000 

9,600.000 

1,100,000 

2,640,000 

12.210,000 

090,000 

750,000 

450:000 

0 

900,000 

700.000 

12.120.000 

-  10.  WO.  000 

2,400.000 

875.000 

7M).000 

400. 


1.400.000 
5.000.000 
10.440.006 

500.000 
1.430.000 
9,860.000 
1.000.000 
3.000.000 
0 
3400.000 
3^.000 
8. 160. 000 
15. 820. 000 

760,000 
2,000.000 
1.400.000 
2.200.000 
4.050,000 
2,400.000 
2. 700, 000 

250,000 
0 


Amount 

16) 


Total  loans  and  funds 
needed  for  1966  fiscal  year 


82S        1134,855,000 


34 

7 
9 
6 
» 
7 
12 
14 
39 
9 
9 
38 
13 
IS 

a 

21 

20 

23 

117 

10 

6 

10 

12 

12 

10 

11 

3 

1 


6,000,000 

300,000 

876,000 

2,100,000 

1,400,000 

6,800,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

2,700,000 

1,120,000 

130.000 

630.000 

2,500,000 

4,500,000 

1,300.000 

2,280,000 

6,500.000 

1. 430. 000 

1,450.000 

450.000 

625.000 

1.720. 000 

800.000 

10.320.000 

7.000.000 

1,400,000 

1,125,000 

760.000 

600.000 

1.050.000 

1.680.000 

2.600.000 

7.020.000 

450,000 

1.170.000 

6.460.000 

1. 100, 000 

2.250.000 

300.000 

2,100.000 

3.000.000 

6, 620. 000 

16.380.000 

1.250.000 

2.400.000 

1.400.000 

2.400.000 

1,920.000 

2,000.000 

3,300.000 

750.000 

60,000 


Number 
(7) 


2,117 


67 

2 

13 

70 

20 

34 

6 

4 

61 

32 

1 

26 

53 

58 

32 

77 

74 

29 

9 

6 

3 

IS 

16 

228 

104 

22 

21 

12 

S 
It 
24 
39 
106 
23 
22 
115 
30 
36 

3 
S3 
47 
83 
292 
21 
11 
20 
27 
45 
28 
20 

4 

1 


Amount 
(8) 


1361,071,850 


19,898,000 

300.000 

1.625.000 

4.784,860 

2.800,000 

13,258,850 

1,250,000 

660.000 

7.588.560 

2.440.000 

130.000 

2.261,150 

6. 753. 400 

IS.  765. 925 

3,150,300 

8, 858, 755 

22,286,000 

3, 168, 500 

2,617,000 

900,000 

625.000 

2.981,000 

1,671,000 

r,  060,000 

29,079,000 
.  3,841,000 
2,627,000 
1,500,(100 
1,000,000 
1.650,000 
3.763.260 
7.600.860 

19.001. 590 
1.023.920 
2.861.000 

19. 560. 450 
2.464.780 
.  5.404.650 
300.000 
5.246.000 
6.  561.  ISO 

15.  648.  000 

40.743.110 
2. 613. 000 
4. 400. 000 
2.800.000 
6.350.100 
7,043,600 
5,328,050 
6.000,000 
„  1.000.000 
50,000 


y 
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Capt.  William  J.  Couperthwaite  Awarded 
Citation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYtOi^ 

or   PENNSTLVAKIA  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1965 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Capt. 
William  J  Couperthwaite,  a  native  of 
WlndlDer.  Pa.,  wlio  is  now  director  of  the 
police  academy  and  tralrung  section  of 
the  District  of  Columbia's  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  was  recently  awarded 
the  following  citation  by  the  Washing- 
ton Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development: 

To  Capt.  William  J.  Couperthwaite  for 
his  remarltable  record  of  successful  initia- 
tive and  foresight  in  Identifying  new  and 
Important  training  needs  and  in  obtaining 
support  and  resources  to  odd  to  the  training 
programs  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
pnrtment  such  Important  and  valuoble  sub- 
jects as  foreign  languages,  police-race  rela- 
tions, emergency  child  delivery,  driver 
education  for  police  officers,  police  adminis- 
tration, ana  others,  and  In  advancing  the 
professional  statics  of  police  traTnlng 
through  enlisting  the  assistance  and  support 
of  universities.  reestabUsl^lng  a  police  acad- 
emy library  and  ntimerous  other  impressive 
and  striking  accomplishments. 

He  was  also  nominated  and  selected 
for  a  distinguished  service  award  of 
the  Training  Officers  Conference.  This 
award  is  given  annually  to  Individuals 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  management  improvement  through 
successful  training  activities. 

We  are  proud  of  Captain  Couper- 
thwaite. and  we  should  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment after  reading  these  citations  to 
consider  the  many  facets  of  modern  po- 
lice work.  In  addition  to  risking  his  per- 
sonal safety  on  and  off  duty,  today's  po- 
lice officer  mtist  in  emergencies  serve  as 
doctor,  mlidster.  marriage  couitselor,  and 
youth  leader. 

With  the  sudden  outbreak  of  physical 
and  verbal  attacks  on  our  guardians  of 
the  law,  we  need  to  devise  countermeas- 
ures  to  create  greater  respect  for  our 
police  officers.  While  Law  Day  and  Po- 
lice Week  are  observed  during  periods  of 
May.  promoting  this  respect  has  linfor- 
tunately  become  a  year-round  job  be- 
cause Communist  influences  are  attempt- 
ing to  use  Isolated  Instances  of  police 
misdeeds  as  a  reflection  on  the  character 
of  every  policeman  In  the  country. 

As  in  every  profession,  t^ere  are  some 
clowns  and  bad  apples  wearing  police 
uniforms,  but  the  overwhelming  number 
of  our  policemen  are  intelligent,  cour- 
ageous, and  scrupulously  fair  individuals. 
As  protectors  of  our  families  and  our 
homes  against  the  criminal  element,  these 
men  have  more  than  won  the  respect  that 
Is  due  them,  and  it  Is  time  that  everj'- 
one — particularly  oui  youth — get  the 
message. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  civic,  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  business  groups  undertake 
programs  designed  in  this  direction.  I 
am  confident  that  schoolteachers  are 
aware  of  the  new  necessity  for  develop- 


ing a  better  appreciation  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  policemen,  but 
special  emphasis  needs  to  be  given  the 
subject  In  speeches,  sermons,  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television. 

In  this  regard,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  our  colleagues  will  take  advantage 
of  every  speaking  engagement  In  their 
home  constituencies  once  we  get  out  of 
Washington  this  fall  to  give  this  cause 
the  promotion  It  merits. 


Home  Rule  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OK    NORTH    CAHOLI7VA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVE.S 

Thursday,  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  16.  1985.  edition  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer.  Charlotte.  NC.  had  an 
editorial  entitled  "Nation's  Capital  De- 
serves Its  Home  Rule  Opportunity." 

In  the  editorial  the  editor  of  the  Ob- 
server discussed  my  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  so-called  home  rule 
issue.  I  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Observer 
on  September  20,  1965.  making  my  posi- 
tion clear  with  reference  to  the  points 
raised  in  his  editorial. 

With  the  thought  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  might  be  Interested  in 
reading  it.  I  request  that  the  Observer 
editorial  of  September  16.  1965,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
together  with  my  letter  of  September 
20,  1965,  to  the  editor  of  the  Observer. 

The  editorial   and  letter  follow: 
Nation's  Capttai.  Desesvcs  Its  Home  Ruls 

OPPOBTt7NlTT 

Orassroots  opposition  to  a  system  of  home 
rule  In  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  sur- 
prising In  view  of  the  one-sided  information 
or  misinformation  that  Is  being  disseminated. 

Home-rule  legislation  now  before  Congress 
may  need  several  changes.  There  will  have 
to  be  a  reconciliation  of  differences  between 
Senate  and  House  bills  on  the  subject.  But 
there  Is  no  real  evidence  that  the  legislation 
Is  unconstitutional.  Neither  does  it  set  any 
startling  precedent. 

All  "home  rule"  amounts  to  Is  that  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
receive  the  local  citizenship  privileges  that 
we  In  other  communities  take  for  granted. 

Special  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made 
for  payments  from  the  Federal  Government 
because  it  owns  43  percent  of  the  city's  land 
area.  Fifty-four  percent  of  Washington's 
total  acreage  is  tax  exempt.  But  the  Federal 
payments  anticipated  In  home  rule  do  not 
amount  to  direct  ad  valorem  taxation. 
Furthermore,  the  formula  for  Federal  pay- 
knents  Is  tied  In  with  local  tax  collections  so 
th-it  Washlngtonlans  could  never  collect  more 
money  from  Uncle  Sam  without  contributing 
more  personally, 

H1ST01HCA1,   PRECEDENT 

The  suggestion  that  Congress  Is  about  to 
do  something  the  Founding  Fathers  wanted 
to  avoid  Is  disproved  by  history.  The  District 
of  Columbia  had  local  self-government  from 
1B02  until  1874  when  an  Influx  of  newly  freed 
slaves  from  the  South  resulted  in  economic 
stresses  and  created  friction  between  the 
city  and  the  Congress, 


The  real  precedent  being  dealt  with  is  thit 
of  Congress  having  denied  the  people  of  th> 
District  the  right  to  elect  their  own  offlciau 
for  the  past  90  years. 

Beyond  that,  James  Madison's  explanatl&r^ 
(The  PcderallBt.  No.  43,  1788)  of  the  cao«i" 
lutlonal  clause  providing  for  a  District  o; 
Columbia  Is  this: 

"A  municipal  legislature  for  local  piu. 
poses,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  wil; 
of  course  be  allowed  them." 

The  fundamental  reason  for  retunuif 
home  rule  to  District  residents,  aside  from 
the  democratic  principle  involved.  Is  Uisi 
Congress  has  not  In  many  years  been  falxhru: 
enough  In  Its  stewardship.  Scores  of  loca; 
problems  have  languished,  or  suffered  itna 
too  little  attention,  because  Congressmen  u 
a  group  and  the  House  District  Commlitet 
In  particular  realized  that  It  cost  them  llttlt 
and  even  benefited  them  In  some  respects,  ic 
be  miserly  or  tardy  where  appropriations  !t- 
the  District  were  concerned. 

More  than  that,  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee was  for  too  long  dominated  by  ihi 
Itlnd  of  Southern  Congressman  who  ben- 
taied  to  turn  his  hand  constructively  to  t;,( 
problems  of  a  city  whose  Negro  populntltr. 
was  growing  every  year, 

CHANCE    TOO    LATE 

The  Impetus  of  racial  change  in  the  1u: 
decade  has  brought  some  Improvement,  To: 
example.  Representative  Basil  L.  Wiirriun 
of  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Dutrtc; 
Committee,  has  at  last  gained  approval  of  i 
bobtailed  subway  system  for  the  Dlatnc: 
But  the  change  of  direction  Is  too  little  acd 
too  late. 

WurrENEB  himself  warned  In  1964.  whta 
the  first  subway  bill  was  defeated,  that  boci« 
rule  was  sure  to  come  if  Congress  iJldn'! 
start  taking  a  more  realistic  view  of  Witsh- 
Ington's  urban  problems.  This  procrastln* 
tton  has  been  a  mixed  bag  of  apathy,  polit. 
leal  expediency,  race  prejudice  and  unwill- 
ingness to  surrender  personal  power  over  tt! 
Districts  affairs. 

The  time  Is  past  for  the  other  way.  tnifli- 
tlonally  and  politically  the  more  Amerlcai: 
way.  to  be  given  a  try  In  the  Nation's  capits; 
As  Representative  Edward  P.  Bolano  o: 
Massachusetts  said  of  Whitener  before  th; 
subway  was  finally  approved.  "The  gontleaut 
rises  to  the  more  noble  position  of  tlotn; 
what  should  be  done  for  the  Nation's 
Capital." 

But  even  Whitener,  In  a  Sunday  night  wi- 
evlBlon  appearance  In  Charlotte,  appeared  '^ 
be  trying  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  o!  tlif 
Are  lor  his  more  apathetic  brethren.  Tb^ 
Castonla  Congressman  may  be  Intellectually 
persuaded  that  Congress  can  do  a  better  jot 
of  governing  the  District  through  three  Com- 
missioners than  the  people  themselves  ca.'. 
do.  He  may  also  be  persuaded  that  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  home  rule  for  Washl.".gtf"; 
But  this  does  not  Justify  Ignoring  the  ve.-y 
sound  arguments  on  the  other  side.  NelUier 
does  it  excuse  the  implication  that  there  art 
not  reasonable  taxation  controls  where  Fed- 
eral property  Is  concerned. 

In  other  words,  the  telc\ised  explsnutio.-. 
of  home  rule  for  Washington  was  woeluUy 
Inadequate  and  Incomplete-  For  want  of  i» 
devil's  advocate  on  that  occasion,  here  s.'? 
some  additional  facts: 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  na- 
tional platforms  In  1964  endorsed  home  rule 
for  Washington.  This  would  end  the  spec- 
tacle of  Congress  trying  to  act  as  Washing- 
ton's city  council  and  the  President  as  i'J 
mayor. 

Washington  has  serious  tax  problems,  l'^ 
fiscal  shortcomings  are  due  to  an  Inadequate 
tax  rate,  and  the  loss  la  not  entirely  made  up 
by  Federal  contributions  to  the  city  TSI' 
contribution  la  now  running  about  $3'?^ 
mUllon  a  year,  so   It   Is  specious  to  ar?-' 
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tftst  the  rest  tf  the  country  would  be  "taxed 
without  representation"  lor  Waishington's 
t)eneflt. 

Washington  now  has  more  than  800.000 
residents,  and  Metropolitan  Washington  Is 
CTOwing  faster  than  any  other  metropolitan 
arti  in  the  r-ountry.  Now  ninth  m  size 
funong  U.S.  titles,  Washington's  ability  to 
provide  local  services  Is  limited  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  its  biggest  Industry 
ard  is  not  4lrectly  taxable.  Furthermore, 
tlie  city  cansot  expand  and  add  to  its  tax 
Bate  because  Its  boundaries  are  fixed. 

Schools  and  other  local  services  are  suffer- 
ing under  ttie  present  sloppily  mismanaged 
svstem.  (In  1963.  somebody  fixed  15,000 
traffic  ttcScta  In  Washington,  or  7  perceut  of 
iil-Aat  were  written.)  The  board  of  trade 
Has  opposed  Ihome  rule  because  the  low  tax 
r:itc  fivors  business  Interests  In  the  Central 
Citv  and  taectuse  it  gets  along  well  with  the 
House  DlBtrlot  Committee. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  wUl  make  an  an- 
nual ipymen^  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
lieu  ol  uixes.  This  will  be  based  on  a  spe- 
ciHc  formula  not  subject  to  annual  con- 
gressional approval,  thus  less  subject  to  po- 
li-.lcal  manlptilatlon.  In  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill,  tie  mayor  of  Washington  would 
transmit  thet request  to  the  Treasury  every 
January.  Thp  Tre;isury  would  forward  this 
to  the  Administrator  for  General  Services. 
The  GSA  would  determine  If  the  request  was 
ba.^cd  upon  "b  reasonable  and  fair  assess- 
ment of  real  land  personal  property  of  the 
United  States*  and  would  certify  It  for  pay- 
ment If  he  found  this  to  be  true.  Park(>. 
monuments.  mu--!eums  and  the  like  would 
not  be  included  In  the  Federal  payment  for- 
mula. Obviously,  where  Federal  buildings 
sod  land  occupy  43  percent  of  the  city's 
area,  some  kind  of  assessment  guidelines 
would  have  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
formula./ 

ADViaORT  RULING 

President  Johnson,  in  a  letter  September 
4  to  House  Committee  Chairman  John  L 
McMillan,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that  the 
Justice  Depurtment  has  ruled  that  the  pay- 
ment formula  does  not  permit  the  city  to  tax 
Federal  property  and  "does  not  impose  an 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  Uie  appro- 
priation power  of  Congress." 
'  Congress  would  retain  power  to  initiate  its 
own  District  legislation  It  could  also  re- 
voke or  amend  city  council  legislation.  The 
President  could  veto  city  legislation  If  It 
"adversely  affects  a  Federal  interest." 

The  home  rule  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
would  provide  for  a  city  council  of  19  mem- 
bers, of  which  S  would  be  elected  at  large  and 
14  by  wards.  Each  political  party  would 
be  limited  to  three  candidates  for  the  at-large 
•eats  In  order  to  assure  minority  representa- 
Uon  The  Senate  bill  also  provides  for  an 
elected  school  board:  It  would  be  appointive 
under  the  House  bill.  There  Is  no  provision 
for  the  school  board  to  levy  its  own  tax 
supplement. 

Hatch  Act)  objections  to  home  rule  are 
worthy  of  oongressional  consideration  and 
debate.  Slnre  the  act  forbids  Federal  em- 
ployee participation,  other  than  voting,  in 
partisan  eleetlons.  the  nearly  one-fourth  of 
all  District  residents  who  hold  Federal  Jobs 
are  affected.  The  home  rule  plan  anticipates 
thRi  such  p«rtlsan  participation  will  still  be 
forbidden  In  Federal  elections,  but  that  local 
election  participation  will  not  be  forbidden. 

ITNDULT    ALARMED 

In  view  ofl  all  this,  the  notional  electorate 
l!  alarmed  loiduly  when  It  hears  talk  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  of  Washington  are 
getting  ready  to  take  over  our  national 
shnnes  arid  monuments  and  the  scat  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

As  an  alternate  to  the  bill  backed  by  the 
administration,  the  House  District  Commit- 


tee has  hurriedly  brought  out  legislation  that 
would  offer  to  the  State  of  Maryland  all  of 
the  District  except  the  old  Federal  City  ol 
Washington  as  it  existed  from  1791  to  1871, 
In  case  of  Mar>iand'e  rejection  of  the  offer, 
the  voters  of  the  rejected  area  would  hold  a 
referendum  on  drawing  a  home  rule  charter. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  offers  Mary- 
land the  most  rundown  and.  to  local  gov- 
ernment, the  most  costly  portions  of  the 
District,  this  bill  Is  in  the  legislative  tradi- 
tion of  the  House  District  Committee — too 
little  and  too  late. 

The  changing  pattern  of  power  In  Con- 
gress and  the  changing  needs  of  urban  Wash- 
ington are  met  now  in  an  hour  that  is  already 
late  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  a  home- 
ruled  Washington  becomes  the  "living  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  ideals  of  democratic 
government "  that  President  Johnson  envi- 
sions, but  the  people  of  Washington  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  make  It  bo. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrm  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1965. 
Editor, 

The  cnarlotte  Observer, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tout  editorial,  entitled  "Na- 
tion's Capital  Deserves  Its  Home  Rule  Op- 
portunity" of  September  16.  1966,  has  Just 
been  brought  to  my  attention  I  believe 
that  your  editorial  requires  an  answer  in 
view  of  some  of  the  positions  stated  therein. 

First,  mjiy  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  ref- 
erences to  my  efforts  to  make  the  Nations 
Capital  a  city  of  which  all  American  people 
may  be  proud.  Since  U  is  the  Capital  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  it  has  a  peculiar 
status.  Each  citizen  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  look  upon  it  with  a  different 
view  from  that  which  he  takes  of  any  other 
city  In  the  Nation. 

I  tielleve  that  the  best  rebuttal  to  the 
position  taken  in  your  editorial  is  found  in 
the  words  of  the  late  President  William  How- 
ard Taft  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  in 
1912.  which  said,  in  part,  the  following: 

"Prom  time  to  time  there  Is  considerable 
agitation  In  Washington  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  city  the  franchise 
and  constituting  an  elective  government.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  this  change.  The 
history  of  Washington  discloses  a  nimiber 
of  experiments  of  this  kind,  which  have  al- 
ways been  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory. 
The  truth  is  this  Is  a  city  governed  by  a 
popular  body,  to  wit.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  selected  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  own  Washington. 
The  people  who  come  here  to  live  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  city  and 
the  restrictions,  and  therefore  voluntarily 
give  up  the  privilege  of  living  In  a  munic- 
ipality governed  by  popular  vote.  Wash- 
ington lE  so  unique  In  its  origin  and  in  Its 
use  for  housing  and  localizing  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Nation  that  the  people  who  live  here 
must  regard  Its  peculiar  character  and  must 
be  content  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
control  of  a  body  selected  by  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  I  agree  that  there  are 
certain  inconveniences  growing  out  of  the 
government  of  a  city  by  a  national  legisla- 
ture like  Congress,  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
possible  to  lessen  these  by  the  delegation 
by  Congress  to  the  District  Commissioners 
of  greaur  legislative  power  for  the  enact- 
ment of  local  laws  than  they  now  possess, 
especially   those  of  a  police   character." 

Your  quotation  of  James  Madison's  "Fed- 
eralist Papers,"  in  which  he  advocated  a 
municipal  legislature  for  local  purposes,  is 
consistent  with  the  efforts  of  many  home 
rule  advocates  to  call  upon  Mr.  Madison  as 
a  supporter  of  their  position.  Tou  and  they 
fall,  to  consider  that  whatever  Mr.  Madison's 
viewsmay  have  been  those  views  did   not 


prevail  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
It  is  well  also  to  note  that  Madison's  "Fed- 
eralist Papers"  were  written  after  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  which  had  adopted 
article  I,  section  8,  clause  17  ol  the  Consti- 
tution providing  that  Congress  shall  "exer- 
cise exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  district."  Thus.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  express  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution negates  the  validity  of  your  posi- 
tion that  a  provision  in  the  presently  pro- 
posed home  rule  bill,  which  would  provide 
that  "the  President  could  veto  city  legisla- 
tion If  It  'adversely  affects  a  Federal  inter- 
est,' "  brings  the  proposal  in  harmony  with 
the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  does  not  give  to  the 
President  legislative  authority  over  the  Dl«- 
Ulct  of  Columbia.  That  authority  is  vested 
exclusively  in  the  Congress.  Other  provi- 
sions of  the  (institution  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  but  nowhere  is  It  provided  that  the 
President  can  exercise  the  congressional  au- 
thority so  clearly  set  forth  in  article  I  of  the 
Constitution. 

Your  conclusion  that  "Congress  has  not 
in  many  years  been  faithful  enough  In  its 
stewardship"  and  that  because  "Congress- 
men as  a  group  and  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee in  particular  •  •  •  have  been  miserly 
or  tardy  where  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  concerned"  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  record.  The  following  incon- 
trovertible facts  given  In  testimony  before 
committees  of  the  Congress  by  Government 
agencies  show  the  error  of  your  conclusions: 

1.  Local  expenditures  for  personal  services 
in  cities  of  the  United  States  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000  population  show  thot  in  1965 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  spent  S166.500.000. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  city  most  like  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  size,  spent  only  S66.050  000. 
No  other  city  In  the  category  of  Washington 
in  population  spent  nearly  so  much  for  this 
purpose. 

2.  Expenditures  per. school  pupil  in  aver- 
age dally  membership  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  United  States  In  cities  be- 
tween 600.000  and  1,000,000  population  for 
the  school  year  1962-63  were  lower  than  the 
amount  of  $459  per  pupil  spent  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
San  Francisco,  where  $516  per  pupil  was 
spent. 

3.  Between  1954  and  1965  the  number  of 
municipal  employees  m  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia increased'  47.5  percent,  A  total  of 
9,424  employees  were  added  to  the  pa^TOll  In 
that  period,  bringing  the  grand  total  to  29  - 
242  municipal  workers  with  a  gross  payroll 
of  $192  million.  During  that  time  ^lsr>- 
increases  for  these  people  were  authorized 
by  the  Congress  In  the  amount  of  38.8  per- 
cent for  classified  personnel.  49  3  percent  for 
police  and  firemen,  53.1  percent  for  te.ichers 
and  school  officials,  and  43.3  percent  wage 
board  personnel. 

4.  The  District  of  Coliunbla  has  more  em- 
ployees per  1,000  population  than  any  other 
municipal  government  In  the  Nation  with 
34.5  employees  per  1.000  population.  St, 
Louis,  Mo.,  a  comparable  city,  has  only  12.5 
employees  per  1.000  population. 

5.  The  Federal  pax-ment  out  of  direct  ap- 
propriations of  $37. 5  million  m  1965  does  not 
of  Itself  show  the  full  extent  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  local  purposes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  your  editorial  Implies.  In 
addition  to  this  direct  Federal  payment,  the 
Federal  Government  made  expenditures  of 
SI33,432.000  In  fiscal  year  1964,  and  It  is  esU- 
mated  that  In  1985  this  amount  will  be  $176.- 
312,000  for  services  which  are  essentially  local 
in  nature  and  under  various  programs  for 
which  States  and  other  municipalities  may 
qualify. 

6.  The  District  of  Columbia  in  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  last  year  for  which  such  Informa- 
tion Is  available,  ranked  first  in  the  Nation  in 
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gfneral  expenditures  among  cities  of  popu- 
lation between  500.000  and  1  million  popu- 
■  Ution. 

7.  During  the  10-year  period  between  1950 
and  1960  Washington  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  loat  38.222  In  population  and  was 
not  "growing  faster  than  any  other  metro-' 
p-^Utan  area  In  the  country. "*  aa  your  edi- 
torial stated. 

8.  Your  statement  that  schools  "are  suf- 
fering under  the  present  sloppily  mis- 
managed .';yat«m"  la  an  attack  upon  the  pres- 
ent system  whereby  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  are   appointed   by   the  Federal   District 

•Judges  In  the  city.  It  Is  difficult  to  visualize 
that  a  political  type  school  board  member 
under  the  proposed  home  rule  legislation 
would  offer  an  Improved  system  of  selection 
oflhese  Individuals. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress  should 
adhere  to  the  clear  language  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  and  continue  "to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases  whatsoever" 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  because  of  the 
many  evidences  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  In  so  prescribing.  Every  citizen 
of  the  United  Slates  has  a  proprietary  in- 
terest In  the  Nation's  Capital.  That  Interest 
should  not  be  diluted  by  so-called  home  rule. 

Washington  Is  unlike  any  other  city  la  the 
Nation.  It  Is  our  only  Federal  City.  It  Is 
t!he  only  city  to  which  70  foreign  nations  send 
representatives,  consisting  of  diplomats  and 
10.000  foreign  workers  In  the  diplomatic 
service.  No  other  city  haa  as  many  other 
iTHernationa!  groups  as  does  Washington. 
Representatives  of  foreign  news  media,  for- 
eign students  and  educators,  world  btislness 
leaders,  and  others  make  regular  pilgrimages 
to  Washington  and  form  their  opinion  of 
the  United  -States  In  great  measure  upon 
their  observation  of  the  city.  Projecting  the 
proper  Image  of  our  Nation  to  these  visitors 
should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  local 
political  groups  and  Individuals. 

While  I  do  not  quarrel  with  your  paper 
having  an  opinion  dlSerlng  from  mine.  I  did 
feel  that  since  you  had  t.iken  such  on  In- 
tore5t  In  the  matter  that  some  of  the  views  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  so-called  home  rule 
{or  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  stated 
on  your  printed  page. 

1  trust  that  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
this  communication  that  you  will  sec  fit  to 
print  Its  full  text. 

Sincerely  yours, 
f  Basil  L.  WHmsNm. 

I  Member  of  Congresa. 


Mr.  Field  will  be  miMed,  not  only  by 

hi.s  family,  but  by  the  Nation  he  loved 

and  gave  so  much  of  his  time,  eHort,  and 

resources.     No  man   could  have  given 

_jnore. 


Our  Distinguished  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  Man  of  Outstanding  and  Un- 
usual Ability,  the  Honorable  Orville  L. 
Freeman.  Delivered  an  Address  Cele- 
brating the  40th  Anniversay  of  Radio 
Station  KWKH  of  Shreveport,  La. 


Marshall  Field:  A  Real  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

..F     NFW     Y  .laK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TTV*ES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
saw  the  passinii  of  another  great  Ameri- 
can. I  refer  to  the  untimely  death  of  one 
of  our  great  publishers  and  philan- 
thropists. Marshall  Field. 

President  Johnson,  in  a  telegram  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Field,  was 
quoted  assaying: 

MarshaU  Field  was  In  the  front  rank  of 
those  Americans  whose  life  has  been  spent  In 
keeping  this  Nation  Informed.  His  charity 
and  his  purpose  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  felt  the  influence  of  his  good 
works. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF  toinsiAN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1965 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon, 
Orville  Freeman  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  our  greatest  agricul- 
ture leaders  in  all  of  our  history  de- 
livered a  great  speech  in  my  home  State, 
entitled.  "The  Coming  Decade  in  Agri- 
culture," at  a  most  appropriate  occasion 
celebrating  the  40th  anniversary  of  sta- 
tion KWKH  of  Shreveport,  La.,  one  of 
the  oldest  pioneers  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  stations  in  the  South. 

His  informative  speech  is  as  follows: 
The  Coming  Decade  in  AcfticuLTTTRE 

When  KWKH  began  broadcasting,  many  of 
the  men  participating  In  this  birthday  anni- 
versary celebration  had  not  been  bom.  And 
In  this  entire  audience.  I  fall  to  find  a  woman 
who  locks  as  though  she  could  possibly  have 
been  around  at  the  time. 

Forty  yea^.  of  course.  Is  not  a  ripe  old  age 
for  either  an  Individual  or  an  Institution. 
But  at  a  young  and  vigorous  40,  KWKH  can 
claim  the  status  of  pioneer.  It  followed  the 
Invention  of  radio  by  only  a  few  years. 
There  are  probably  more  receivers  In  cars 
parked  around  this  area  today  than  there 
were  In  homes  of  this  section  of  Louisiana 
when  the  visionary  dreamers  who  launched 
KWKH  decided  there  was  a  future  In  wire- 
less communication. 

Uke  so  many  American  dreams,  tbta  one 
came  true. 

Perhaps  no  one  appreciates  a  vital  and 
continuing  communications  institution 
more  than  a  public  official.  He  knows  that 
exercise  of  the  people's  right  to  know  is  the 
heart  of  the  successful  operation  In  every 
level  of  government.  For  that  reason  I  find 
it  a  special  privilege  to  Join  with  the  fami- 
lies of  the  KWKH  area  In  saying  "happy 
birthday*^ 

The  nature  of  this  anniversary  observ- 
ance Is  In  Itself  evidence  of  the  continuing 
desire  of  KWKH  to  provide  the  people  of  this 
area  with  facts  and  opinions  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  decisionmaking  process  In 
the  years  ahead. 

I  am  honored  with  a  part  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. And  I  consider  It  a  special  privilege 
to  participate  In  the  company  of  a  man 
whose  leadership  I  admire  and  whose  friend- 
ship I  value — Senator  Allen  Ellenoek. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  he  has  been  a 
major  architect  In  the  construction  of  pol- 
icies that  bring  farmers  and  Government 
together  In  the  operation  of  purposeful  food 
and  agriculture  programs  that  serve  the  gen- 
eral welfare.     He  deserves  substantial  credit 


for  the  miraculous  progress  of  American 
agrlculttire  these  p:ist  29  years.  His  wisdom, 
diligence,  Integrity  and  hard  work  sets  a  hlglj 
standard  for  every  public  servant.  Per- 
sonally,  I  owe  him  much. 

He  has  never  denied  me  the  Ijcnefits  or 
his  knowledge,  experience  and  vision.  He 
has  been  kind  and  tolerant  when  we  have 
disagreed,  generous  In  sharing  credit  lor 
achievement  and  progress.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation,  my 
respect,  and  my  most  sincere  commenda- 
tions here  In  his  home  State. 

Today's  discussions  revolve  around  th? 
next  10  years  In  agriculture. 

I  must  admit  that  whUe  I  have  often  felt 
the  need  for  one,  the  equipment  In  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  la- 
elude  a  crystal  boll. 

It  has  some  other  equipment. 
There's  a  good,  solid  stone  wall  that  Fve 
bumped  my  head  against  more  than  a  few 
times — the  last  4  li  years. 

It  has  a  seat  that  stays  hot  through  the 
coldest  days. 

It  has  a  12-button  telephone  that  seems  to 
handle  complaints  with  greater  speed  and 
clarity  than  It  carries  congratulations. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  some  truly  delight- 
ful accessories.      "" 

It  has  remarkable  windows.  I  can  look 
through  them  and  see —  In  mind's  eye — the 
farms  and  the  families  that  produce  the 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  on  which  rests 
the  strength  and  well-being  of  this  Nation 
I  see  an  efficient  and  productive  sysTem 
that  has  banished  famine  from  this  coun- 
try— and  from  the  world.  Wherever  dlsajitcr 
strikes — American  food  and  fiber  Is  there 
within  hours  to  help  feed  people — Just  as 
only  last  week  over  200.000  people  here  Ir. 
Loulslana  were  fed  In  the  recovery  opera- 
tions after  Hurricane  Betsy.  It  was  the 
largest  single  disaster  feeding  operation  the 
USDA  has  undertaken  In  this  country. 

In  cities  and  towns  all  across  the  countrv 
I  see  families  eating  better  food,  and  at  less 
real  cost,  than  families  anywhere  else  In  the 
world.  One  hour  of  work  today  will  bus 
twice  as  much  food  on  the  average  as  It 
would  30  years  ago 

I  see  millions  of  American  people  whose 
income  Is  not  adequate  to  provide  enough 
food  •  ■  •  but  who  nevertheless  get  a,i 
adequate  diet.  Each  year  through  direct 
food  distribution  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grama,  over  $700  million  worth  of  food  U 
made  available  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government.  And  nearly  $80  million  Is  be- 
ing spent  currently  through  the  Food  Stamp 
program  so  th.-^.t  low-Income  families  may 
have  a  more  adequate  diet. 

In  port  cities  on  every  coast  and  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes.  I  sec  ships  loaded  with  food- 
for-peace  cargoes  for  100  million  hungr? 
people  and  for  40  million  schoolchildren 
around  the  world — and  with  food  and  fiber 
sold  for  dollars  abroad  which  amounU  w 
more  than  $4.5  billion. 

Through  the  countryside  and  In  the  towia 
of  rural  America  I  see  growing  efforts  to 
conserve  natural  resources  and  beauty — to 
make  use  of  our  land  and  water  to  satisfy 
the  new  and  changing  needs  of  the  people 
In  the  clarity  of  these  sJghts.  the  hot  seat. 
the  cold  telephone  and  t^  Immovable  stone 
wall  fade  away.  I  am  proud  that  rural 
America  and  American  agriculture  are  doing 
great  things, 

I  have  no  crystal  ball,  but  looking  aheaii 
for  another  decade  I  feel  confident  that  eten 
greater  achievements  are  ahead. 

I  speak  with  optimism  about  the  next  10 
years  In  American  agriculture  and  rural 
life — for  good  reason. 

Seven  months  ago  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended a  bold,  dynamic,  and  comprehen- 
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ilve  farm  program  to  the  Congress.  Today. 
that  progran^  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

Agricultural  leaders  in  both  legislative 
bodies  assure  jme  that  they  expect  to  resolve 
in  conference+-wlthout  major  difficulty — the 
differences  wfclch  exist  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

When  President  Johnson  signs  this  legis- 
lation— the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965 — a  new  ohapter  In  the  miraculous  suc- 
cess story  of  American  agriculture  will  be- 

8ln- 

Few  people  yet  realize  the  enormous  sig- 
nificance of  ithls  legislation,  of  what  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  achieved 
m  7  short  months. 

For  more  than  30  years,  anjl  particularly 
since  the  explosion  In  agricultural  produc- 
tivity after  world  War  II.  the  farm  policy 
objective  of  ttols  Nation  has  been  to  develop 
an  inatrumenjt  which  would: 

Enable  farmers  to  exercise  their  Initiative 
and  skill  to  efficiently  produce  an  abundance 
of  food  and  Iflber  and  to  receive  a  fair,  or 
parity,  return:  and 

Enable  consumer  fcKxl  prices  to  take  each 
year  a  smaller  proportion  of  consumer  In- 
come: and 

AvolQ  the  heedless  accumulation  of  cost- 
ly surpluses.  ' 

Every  attenipt  until  now  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  meSt  these  conditions  has  fallen 
short  of  the  goal.  Instead,  particularly  since 
1952.  farm  Income  has  been  persistently  low 
and  farm  surpluses  have  been  persistently 
high. 

But  Qs  we  Itave  worked  to  find  the  answer, 
we  have  been  learning.  The  legislation  now 
moving  toward  final  passage  embodies  this 
experience — It  Is  the  product  of  trial  and 
e.Tor— and  reflects  the  debate  which  has  been 
In  progress  In  the  C^^ngress  and  In  the  Na- 
tion over  the  past  3  detades. 

Experience  with  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs  since  1961  has  taught  ue  that  di- 
rect payments  to  the  farmer  who  voluntarily 
reduces  his  production  can  strengthen  farm 
income,  help  eliminate  surpluses,  and  main- 
tain a  working  balance  between  production 
iind  use  to  enable  the  marketplace  at  home 
And  abroad  to  function  efficiently.  The  leg- 
I'-lailon  no^  before  the  Congress  will  estab- 
lish this  klhd  of  program  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod for  mbst  of  the  basic  commodities — 
wheat,  feedigralns.  and  cotton. 

We  also  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  divert- 
ing lund  not  needed  at  present  to  new  uses  or 
to  conservation  purposes  for  more  than  a 
year  at  a  time.  The  cropland  adjtistment 
program  Irt  the  House  and  Senate  proposals 
will  provide  land  adjustment  contracts  for  as 
long  as  lO'vears.  These  contracts  will  be  less 
costly,  aijd  will  enable  the  farmer  to  make 
his  plans  on  a  long-range  basis.  In  addition, 
the  program  will  make  land  more  reodily 
avrs::.!!)!!  for  new  uses,  particularly  for  out- 
door reveatlon  and  beautlficatlon.  Even 
now,  rotip^rvntlon,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
groups  ar^  dlscus.'stng  with  State  and  Federal 
oSicliils  oinhow  best  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram to  serVe  multiple  uses. 

The  new  leglsintion  also  recognizes  that  the 
mtrketplace  is  the  best  mechanism  to  deter- 
mine the  flow  and  p;.rc  of  commercial  agri- 
culture. MoFt  farm  products  will  no  longer 
move  In  domestic  and  world  mnrkets  at  jirtl- 
ftclallv  high  prices.  Imtead  they  will  be 
guided  by  the  conditions  of  supply  and  de- 
mond.  At  the  same  time  the  farmer  will  be 
protected  from  depressed  Incomes  by  the  pay- 
ments he  receives  In  return  for  his  coopera- 
tion In  diverting  acres  to  uses  other  than  the 
usual  crop  production. 

The  new  legislation  also  recognizes  the 
need  for  farmers  to  be  nble  to  plan  their 
'arming  operations  for  more  than  a  year  or 
t»o  ahe.id.  and  extends  the  commodity  pro- 
Srama  through  1S69. 
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Thus,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
*  as  It  stands  now  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  can  pro- 
vide the  flexibility  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  a  dynamic  and  changing  agriculture. 
It  can  enable  this  Nation  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  In  the  quantities  we  need — when  we 
need  It  for  domestic  and  International  pur- 
poses— with  increasing  efficiency— and  at  a 
modest  cost  in  terms  of  the  benefits  to  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  and  taxpayers  alike. 

With  such  a  dynamic  program,  we  can 
anticipate  that  over  the  ntfxt  decade: 

1  The  American  people  will  be  better  fed 
and  better  clothed  nt  a  lower  real  cost  by 
1975  than  Is  the  case  today.  American  farm 
families  and  an  efficient  food  Indutlry  will 
supply  225  million  Americana — 30  million 
more  than  today — with  more  beef  and  other 
meat  and  more  convenience  foods  of  a  wider 
variety  than  now. 

The  food  abundance  necessary  to  meet 
whatever  commitments  your  Government 
makes  around  the  world  will  be  forthcoming. 
Our  super  productive  farm  economy  can  do 
all  of  these  things  and  still  fulfill  the 
demand  for  land  for  new  uses. 

a.  Ntitritlonal  standards  for  the  American 
people  win  be  vastly  Improved.  Our  young 
people  win  be  bigger  and  stronger  and 
healthier,  and  Americans  will  be  living 
longer.  In  10  years,  every  person  In  this 
country  will  enjoy  an  adequate  and  nutri- 
tional diet.  Where  low  incomes  today  short- 
change the  food  budgets  of  some  families, 
the  food  stamp  program  now  undergoing 
rapid  expansion  will  give  these  families  equal 
access  to  food  abundance. 

3.  The  day  of  the  needless  and  expensive 
surpluses  In  farm  commodities  will  have 
ended.  With  the  flexibility  provided  by 
the  new  leglslatloQ.  farmers  will  be  able  to 
match  their  production  with  their  markets. 
The  surpluses  which  once  e;Eisted  in  wheat 
and  feed  grains  are  already  nearly  gone.  The 
heavy  surpluses  we  now  have  In  cotton  and 
tobacco  will  steadily  disappear. 

4.  The  American  farmer  will  become  in- 
creasingly a  su.ipller  of  world  markets.  Farm 
exports  have  topped  $6  billion  for  the  last 
2  years,  and  they  will  reach  $7  billion  In  the 
next  few  years.  By  1975.  exports  will  exceed 
•8  billion  as  the  American  farmer  Is  able 
to  compete  In  world  markets  at  world  prices, 

5.  Pood  win  be  of  critical  importance  a 
decade  hence  as  the  struggle  for  freedom 
around  the  world  continues.  Our  Food  for 
Peace  program  will  be  even  more  of  a  key- 
stone in  American  foreign  policy  than  It  Is 
today.  The  need  for  food  already  Is  begin- 
ning to  exceed  the  productive  abilities  of  the 
developing  nations  In  country  after  country. 
American  agriculture  will  be  instrumental  in 
meeting  this  crisis  by  making  available  in- 
creasing amounts  of  food  aid.  Technical  as- 
sistance to  help  the  developing  countries  ac- 
celerate their  own  food  production  will  be 
even  more  Important  than  It  Is  today 

6.  The  farm  family  with  adequate  re- 
sources will  be  earning  partly  of  Income — a 
comparable  return  for  the  labor  and  re- 
sources used  to  produce  abundance  as  could 
be  earned  In  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
xhere  will  be  fewer  larger  than  family  sized 
r.irms,  but  significantly  more  adequat«  size 
family  farms  and  fewer  very  small  farms. 

7.  Before  the  next  10  years  are  flnl.'hed.  all 
of  rural  America  will  be  /well  Into  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  renaissance  wh'ch  will 
bring  the  people  who  nveUn  the  countryside 
the  parity  of  opportunity  they  are  now  In 
large  part  denied. 

Today,  rural  Americana  lag  2  years  behind 
urban  Americans  in  educational  achieve- 
ments. Rural  children  receive  one-third  less 
medical  attention  than  city  youngsters.  One 
out  of  four  rural  homes  should  be  replace* 
or  given  major  repairs.  One  out  of  five  rural 
homes  Is  without  running  water,  and  nearly 


15.000  rural  towns  have  no  central  water  sys- 
tem. A  rural  family,  on  the  average,  earns 
SI. 000  less  a  year  than  a  city  family. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  war  on 
poverty,  and  has  called  the  Nation  to  action 
to  achieve  a  higher  quality  of  life  and  a  new 
dimension  of  living. 

Together  with  the  Congress,  he  has  backed 
this  challenge  with  a  battery  of  new  pro- 
grams which  provide  new  tools  and  new  re- 
sources for  the  American  people  to  use. 
They  Include  economic  development  pro- 1 
grams  to  assist  individuals  to  gain  new  op- 
portunity and  to  help  local  communities  and 
regional  areas  expand  the  range  of  Job  and 
Income  opportunities.  Education  programs 
will  be  available  to  help  local  school  districts 
modernize  .their  educational  plant  and  to 
help  colleges  and  universities  to  meet  the  In- 
creased demands  of  the  future.  Vocational 
training  programs  will  assist  many  to  gain 
new  skills  to  increase  their  earning  abUity. 
Loans  and  scholarships  will  be  more  widely 
available  to  young  people  seeking  higher  ed- 
ucation. Medical  needs  of  elderly  citizens 
will  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  their  economic 
Independence.  Increased  assistance  will  be 
available  for  housing  and  lor  community 
facilities  to  Improve  health  and  cultural  op- 
portunities. 

Some  of  these  programs  will  be  available  to 
rural  areas  directly  through  the  USDA.  but 
the  needs  of  the  rural  community  are  so  deep 
and  pervasive  that  the  full  range  of  Federal 
programs  will  be  required  to  overcome  the 
disparity  of  opportunity  which  now  eiclsts 
in  rural  America. 

The  President  has  assigned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  task  of  Insuring  that 
these  resources — which  so  often  In  the  past 
have  stopped  at  the  city  line — reach  out  to 
the  people  of  niral  America  as  well. 

To  carry  out  this  asslgnmfnt,  we  have  put 
Into  operation  In  the  USDA  a  rural  com- 
munity development  service  to  coordinate 
and  channel  to  the  countryside  the  services 
and  programs  which  can  help  to  malte  rural 
-America  a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 

With  active  and  vigorous  leaders  In  local 
ronununlties  now  coming  aggressively  to  the 
front,  these  resources  can  tie  the  tools  they 
employ  to  bring  parity  of  opportunity  to 
rural  America  over  the  next  decade. 

These  predictions  of  what  the  next  decade 
win  bring  to  agriculture  pnd  rural  life  are 
more  than  a  statement  of  hope.  They  are 
objectives  well  within  the  practical  capa- 
bilities of  the  American  people  I  am  con- 
fident theykwlll  be  realized  by  1975. 

All  of  the^economic,  scientific,  and  tech- 
nological information  we  feed  Into  computers 
comes  back  in  a  message  that  tells  us  we 
have  the  resources  and  skills  to  attain  these 
objectives. 

But  no  computer  can  dream,  and  no  com- 
puter cfki  instill  In  man  the  desire  to  make 
his  highest  dream  come  true. 

President  Johnson  put  It  best  when  he 
described  his  vision  of  America  as  a  Great 
Society: 

"The  challenge  of  the  next  half  century 
is  whether  we  have  the  wisdom  to  use  our 
wealth  to  enrich  and  elevate  cur  national 
life,  and  advance  the  quality  of  our  Ameri- 
can civilization. 

"The  Great  Society  is  not  a  safe  harbor, 
a  resting  place,  a  final  oblectlvc.  a  finished 
work.  It  is  a  challenge  conrtantly  renewed, 
beckoning  us  toward  a  destiny  where  the 
meaning  of  our  lives  matches  the  marvelous 
products  of  our  laVjor." 

Only  men  can  dream,  and  only  man  can 
transform  dreams  Into  reality  and  desire  into 
progress. 

Becouse  I  sense  the  will  and  the  desire  and 
the  dedication  among  the  rural  people  to 
make  dreams  come  true  I  r>m  confident  that 
progress  toward  a  society  of  greatness  will 
be  the  hallmark  of  the  next  decade  in  agri- 
culture and  rural  life. 
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Nikola  Petkov— A  Bulijarian  Patriot 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tkursday,  September  23,  19S5 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1947,  there  occurred  an  event 
In  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  which  was  both  a 
warning  and  a  lesson  to  those  wlio  love 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  A  man 
who  had  fought  the  tyranny  of  nazism, 
who  believed  in  the  democratic  process, 
and  who  had  refused  to  become  a  docile 
puppet  of  the  dogmatic  Communist  rul- 
ers of  Bulgaria  was  murdered  for  his 
political  beliefs.  Nikola  PetHov  was  hung 
because  he  had  the  courage  to  lead  the 
lutile  but  defiant  stand  of  people  who 
vould  not  willingly  agree  to  see  their 
jounti-y  become  a  satellite  in  Stalin's 
growing  empire. 

His  trial  was  a  very  revealing  example 
of  the  Communist  idea  of  justice  and  law. 
The  law  was  what  the  ruling  group  dog- 
matically thought  it  should  be.  The 
greatest  crime  was  opposing  the  creation 
of  a  one-party  dictatorship.  Nikola  Pet- 
kov provided  an  example  for  later  free- 
dom fighters  in  refusing  to  admit  that 
this  was  a  crime.  Despite  what  must 
have  been  terrible  pressures  to  confess 
and  constant  harassment  and  obstacles 
to  presenting  his  case,  he  fought  valiantly 
in  what  was  a  cruel  mockery  of  a  trial. 

When  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence  for  his 
native  I4nd,  the  world  saw  in  a  most 
dramatic  way  a  sign  of  the  terror  and 
repression  which  was  soon  to  engulf  all 
remnants  of  opposition  to  Communist 
control  in  eastern  Europe.  A  warning 
was  given  to  all  those  who  would  dare  to 
fight  the  tyranny  being  imported  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  a  terrible  but 
Inspiring  example  was  made  to  men  and 
women  that  this  evil  must  be  fought. 

We  may  still  have  hopes  for  an  end  to 
;he  Communist  dictatorship  when  we 
recall  the  Indomitable  will  to  fight  and 
the  courage  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  cause 
of  Justice  and  freedom  exhibited  by  many 
Bulgarian  patriots,  of  whom  Nikola  Pet- 
kov Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding.  I 
wish  to  extend  to  the  Bulgarian  people 
my  best  wishes  and  hopes  for  a  free  and 
democratic  future  of  the  kind  for  which 
their  national  hero,  Nikola  Petkov,  died. 
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Reprejentative  Henderson's  Stand 
EXTENS^N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

^y    .-.-.^RTH    C.^ROLI.-.'*. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  t965 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina, the  Honorable  David  N.  Hender- 
son, is  to  be  commended  on  hjs  very 
sound  position  with  respect  to  so-called 
home  rule  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  j/ his  feeling  that  our  present  form 
of  government  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  in  keeping  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  histoiT  and  traditions  of  our 
great  Nation. 

The  Wilmington  News.  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  carried  a  vei-y  fine  editorial  on 
September  12  with  reference  to  Con- 
gressman Henderson's  position  on  the 
home  rule  question.  Under  leave  pre- 
viously granted.  I  include  the  editorial 
and  news  release  from  Congressman 
Henderson's  office  dated  September  8  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Repeesentative  Henderson's  St.^nd 
Representative  David  Henderson  of  Wal- 
lace oflers  some  sound  and  sensible  logic 
m  his  opposition  to  the  so-called  home  rule 
bill  tor  Washington,  DC.  now  being  pushed 
strongly  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

The  Tar  Heel  lawmaker  challenges  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  provide  lor  the  election 
of  a  mayor  and  council  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Washington  is  a  Federal  city,  be- 
longing to  no  State  or  particular  group  of 
people,  but  Is  the  seat  of  National  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  must  be  governed  by 
Congress.  He  points  out  that  to  change  this 
concept  would  require  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  certainly  no  act  of 
Congress  can  presume  to  enact  home  rule  for 
the  Capital. 

Another  point  made  by  Representative 
Hendesson  is  that  the  home  rule  bill  would 
be  taxation  without  representation.  In  his 
analysis  of  the  proposal.  Representative 
Hendesson  explains  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
District  such  amount  of  tax  for  goverimiental 
buildings  In  the  area  as  would  be  required 
for  private  real  estate.  This,  he  explains, 
would  be  taking  Federal  money  paid  by 
North  Carolinians  and  be  given  to  District 
residents  for  operation  of  the  city  under 
limited  authority  of  a  mayor  and  council. 

These  points  deserve  to  be  more  closely 
studied  and  considered  by  Members  of  the 
House,  because  they  make  good  sense,  and 
balause  the  Members  will   be  under   heavy 


pressure  from  the  administration  to  act 
favorably  on  the  measure. 

The  home  rule  bill  already  has  received 
passage  In  the  Senate,  but  It  Is  not  too  late 
to  successfully  challenge  the  right  of  Con- 
gress  m  this  matter.  Representative  Hendeb- 
SON'S  study  and  analysis  of  the  bill  deserves 
support  from  other  Members  of  the  House  In 
the  hope  that  the  Nation's  Capital  will  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  Congress. 

Representative  HENDEEsoN'sJralrd  District 
constituents  In  North  Carolina  can  be  pleased 
by  the  thoroughness  of  his  analysis  of  the 
bill,  and  his  stand  on  the  bill. 


Washington  Rcport 
(By  your  Congressman,  Davto  N.  Henderson) 
The  U.S.  Constitution,  article  I,  section  8 
provides,  "The  Congress  shall  have  the  pow. 
er  ■  ■  •  to  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all 
Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession 
ot  particular  Stetes.  and  the  Acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  •  •  •." 

Thus  was  born  the  concept  of  a  Federal 
City  to  be  the  Seat  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment; to  belong  to  no  State,  to  no  particular 
group  of  citizens,  but  to  the  Nation  general]? 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  Congress  rather 
than  by  local  authority  as  Is  the  case  In  all 
other  cities. 

For  many  years  now,  persons  living  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  have  clamored  lor 
what  they  call  home  rule.  They  first  argued 
that  they  were  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote.  By  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
they  were  specifically  granted  the  right  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  (article 
XXIII)  and  those  desiring  to  do  so  exercised 
that  right  In  1964. 

The  argument  has  persisted,  however,  that 
the  people  in  the  city  ot  Washington  should 
be  entitled  to  elect  their  own  mayor  and 
city  council  Just  as  other  American  cities 
do  and  bills  to  provide  for  such  a  procedure 
have  been  Introduced  In  every  session  of  Con- 
gress tor  many  years.  The  theory  of  these 
bills  is  that  the  (3ongress  can.  without  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  delegate  "limited  au- 
thority" to  such  an  elected  mayor  and  city 
council  to  govern  the  city. 

The  home  rule  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  which  the  administration  Is  strongly 
urging  the  House  to  pass,  would,  among  other 
things,  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  to  the  government  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia  In  tax  such  sum  as  a  private  con- 
cern or  citizen  would  pay  on  the  property 
owned  by  the  Government  within  the  Dis- 
trict. In  effect,  this  would  take  Federal  taj 
moneys  paid  by  North  Carolinians  and  pay 
them  over  to  the  government  of  the  District 
ot  Columbia,  although  North  Carolina  clf^- 
zens  would  have  no  voice  in  that  government 
That  is  taxation  without  representation.  ^ 
I  oppose  the  so-called  home  rule  bill.  L 
the  constitutional  concept  of  a  Federal  City 
U  to  be  abandoned,  the  appropriate  proce- 
dure to  accomplish  such  action  Is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment;  not  an  ant  ot  Congress. 
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